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AUL NEALE had never shaken hands with 
adventure. In the course of his twenty-five 
years it must have brushed his shoulder; if 
so, it had slipped by unrecognized. He hada 
remarkable memory, and could , 
so intently concentrate his brain 
as once to forget the date and 
study methodically through a 
New York New Year’s Eve. He 
never thought or said anything 
about getting there, but he { 
slogged at a job till it was done— : 
really, completely done. He had 
never thought about making the 
most of himself; nor indeed, of 
doing the best he knew how. He 
just did it. He was like an ele- : ai 
phant pushing a log into place; | 
ithadtogothere. Elephants are i 
clever but they do not trumpet 
the fact; they achieve results; 
so it was with Paul Neale. He 
did his clever thinking about his 
work and not about himself. A single- 
track mind, perhaps, bound one day to 
bring great personal success; but he 
never worried about that. His life had 
been hard and he had no time to en- 
courage humor. Hehad always avoided 
girls, but he was not shy. He met 
them as man to man, puzzled some, 
intensely amused some, and a few plain 
ones liked it. He exercised methodi- 
cally in the gymnasium and kept him- 
self always in the pink of condition. 
He had an odd weakness for beautiful 
clothes and oncea year went to the most 
expensive tailor and outfitter. Simple 
in his food, he sometimes indulged in a 
dinner that emptied his purse. He was 
nearly six feet tall and had a good fig- 
ure. His one fellow boarder—a girl—had described him in a 
letter as having a ‘“‘long, lean handsome face, somber eyes, and 
lips that ought to smile and didn’t.” He was lonely without 
knowing it, and did not think about making social contacts. 
His annual suit of clothes, his occasional dinner hinted at 
future self-indulgence when money and time were his. 

After his breakfast on a late spring morning he went to 
Park Avenue and began leisurely to walk up and down, scan- 
ning occasionally the entrance to one of the great apartment 
houses across the street. He found this bright May day 
delicious and he was glad that he had put on the new suit 
which he had found on his return from a week’s vacation. That 
he lived in or owned one of these grandiose mansions none 
could have doubted; but he had just twelve hundred dollars 
in the bank and was parading quietly up and down on a busi- 
ness errand. An automobile drew up. He crossed, quickening 

his steps, but checked as he saw baggage, and that two ladies, 

one of whom was dressed in black, got out. Retracing his 
steps, he inquired for the nearest public library. There he 
asked yesterday’s publications why Mrs. John Bates Benson 
wore heavy mourning. The answer was that her millionaire 
‘husband was dead and buried. So much for a week’s vacation 
‘without looking at a newspaper. 

Neale went down to Wall Street, emptied his safe-deposit 
‘box, carried the large wallet back to his room, locked the door 
‘and read, reread and studied the contents. It was midnight 
: before he came to a decision which radically altered his life. 
(dt was deep in the morning hours before he perfected his plans, 
the first steps in the execution of which were the surrender of 
his room, the storage of two trunks, the reduction of his bank 
balance to two dollars and the purchase of a railway ticket. 
‘In the train he pored over one of the documents, learned it 
by heart and sketched little plans from its descriptions. At 
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Hartford he bought a cheap suit, the things that 
went with such a suit and a cheap motortruck with 
a top; then he went to a cheap hotel, changed to 
his cheap clothes, and afterward ate an expensive 
dinner. He had forgotten to eat 
all day and he made up for that 
forgetfulness. 

In the morning in that cele- 
brated bookstore in the main 
street he purchased a second- 
hand copy of Hough’s book on 
trees and Mathew’s Field Book 
and all the pamphlets he could 
find issued by the Forest Serv- 
ice. When he drove away he 
carried with him a lot of tools 
that would have puzzled any 
skilled workman; none could 
have guessed his trade. He went 
fast through towns and past 
acres of tobacco, some all white 
in the distance from the cheese- 
cloth already spread to protect 
the delicate plants, but he 
checked at every lonely conspic- 
uous tree in a field. He studied 
each with a concentration that 
detached him completely from 
the world about him, compared 
it with the colored prints in his 
book and gave it its name. 
Sometimes he got out and 
plucked a twig from a bough, a 
cone from beneath an evergreen 
or a flake from the bark of a 
trunk, and these he studied until 
he could tell an elliptical lance- 
shaped leaf twenty yards away. 
Never did a more passionate 
student of Nature pass up the 
valley of the Connecticut. 

In Springfield he bought 
some colored Marlborough 
blankets and some stores, and in 
the early evening turned down 
toward the river and camped 

under the bank; but before he built his 
fire he identified by the light of his torch 
the speckled alders about him and mi- 
nutely examined the broadly elliptical, or 
ovate, leaves. An obvious novice at camp- 
ing out, he burned the sausages and his 
hand, and cut his finger in opening a can. 
The shrill cheep of millions of little frogs pierced 
his eardrums and the mysterious noises of the 
night seemed vaguely threatening to this dweller 
in the city. Sometimes in the intense concentra- 
tion of which he was capable he forgot his unac- 
customed surroundings, let his pipe go out and 
stared at the softly flowing water. He was not 
dreaming; he was thinking. It was close on mid- 
night when he muttered ‘‘Some job”’ and bedded 
down in the truck. 

He awoke at six o’clock and plunged into the 
water, to emerge gasping and glowing from the icy 
river. His bacon was successful, his coffee good; 
he was learning fast. He should have started with 
an exhilaration which ought to have overtopped 
care, but the long lean face did not relax, nor was 
the passionate interest in trees abated. He nodded 
to those he knew, and as he drove along he recited 
what he had learned the day before. He seldom 
had to refer to his book for forgotten details. At 
Brattleboro he added to his possessions a pistol, 


six sticks of dynamite, a book on 
overalls. 


Rutland, and 
he made ‘a mattress of spruce boughs. 
put on his overalls and aged them, as 
unfair means. He rolled in a dusty rut, 
shaved he looked now the careless workman. This was a 


explosives and a suit of 
It was there that he left the river and headed for 
his camp that night was one of comfort, for 
In the morning he 
men age wine, by 
and as he had not 


slow and busy day, with much reference to his volumes. 

In this wild hilly country the mountain birches, poplars, 

balsams and pines began to appear, and he passed sugar 

huts, where they had been boiling the maple sap. 

“T can never get in that quarry by night,’ he said to 
himself toward dusk, and looked about for a camping 
ground; but he checked before an unusual specimen of a 
chestnut. He recited his lesson, but it took the form of an 
address to the stately tree, just now, in late May, at the 
full perfection of fresh leaf. 

“You are lonely here so far to the north,” he said 
gravely. ‘Perhaps that’s why you’re so healthy. No 
diaportha parasitica wiggles in your bark. No artopalus 
fulminans bores at your vitals. Your yellowish-green 
staminate flowers will soon be blossoming in your erect 
catkins, and your top will be fuzzy and pale with bloom. 
Look out for the fungus parasite, O Castanea Dentata.” 

A voice came clear, low, with a catch of a laugh in it. 

Two ladies in an auto of splendor had crept silently to his 
side. Behind the veil of the one driving he saw a line of 
white teeth disclosed by a wide smile; the other, unveiled, 
deeply tanned, more considerately attempted to hide her 
amusement. The young man glowered in vexation, and the 
natural cast of his somber features exaggerated this ex- 
pression into a scowl. The veiled lady tittered, if such a 
word may be-used of one so unobtrusively luxurious; the 
other promptly said in a frank, kindly voice, ‘We are 
friends of trees, too, and so we would not interrupt.” Her 
eyes said more; they were of that exceptional brilliant 
blue which cannot help overexpressing every slight thought 
and every passing emotion. They effectively looked regret 
for that titter, and the scowling face relaxed before their 
splendor. 

“T’m a doctor of trees,” Paul Neale stammered. “And 
it’s fine to run across a chestnut that’s not a patient.” 

“A doctor of trees,” the blue-eyed one exclaimed. 
“What a fascinating occupation. All outdoors and the 
wind on your cheek and the smell of pines.” 

“A doctor of trees,” the veiled lady drawled. 


“Perhaps 
I can give you work,” 


He Lifted His Eyes and Saw a Pair of Rubber:Soled Shoes Wet With Dew, 


Neale was surprised at the maturity of the voice, and 
changed his opinion that she was the younger. 

“Work?” repeated the sea-tanned one in wonder. 
“What can -” Neale saw the elbow nudge that si- 
lenced her. 

“What a lark to watch him feeling the pulse of a bough 
and listening at the bark for the beating of the heart.”’ The 
lady tinkled flippant laughter. “Yes, I must watch you at 
work, my man.” 

“T’m full up,” the young man curtly retorted, resenting 
the insufferable condescension of her manner and her 
shallow gibes. 

“Oh, let the others wait,” she said airily. “If I need you 


I can make it well worth your while. Stella, what’s the 
name of that village?” 


“Owl’s End, Jane.” 

Neale peered into the veiled face, almost rudel 
“Tt’s a few miles farther ony? 
almost excessive, for he had 
Benson. 

“Come to me there tomorrow afternoon,” she com- 
manded. “Ask at the hotel for Mrs. Burnleigh.” 

“At five o’clock, Mrs. Burnleigh,” he said submissively, 

“Don’t be late,” was her sharp parting word. 

“T won’t, ma’am,” promised this humble doctor of trees, 
He glowered after them, then at the tree, It and its kind 
had cost hours now proved to be vital. 


y staring. 
he said. His civility was now 
recognized Mrs. John Bates 


A few lights from shadeless windows appeared in front of 
the automobile driven by the lady who elected to call her- 
self Mrs. Burnleigh. 

“Owl’s End,” she said, drawing up by the roadside and 
wringing cramped hands. “T’m dying for a cigarette. 
Well, that’s a day, all right.”’ She pushed up her veil and 
took a cigarette from her daughter’s proffered gold case. 
“Ah!” She sat back with a sigh of pleasure. “It’s so won- 
derful to know geography, isn’t it? Just a little blue map 
and Ascutneyville and Owl’s End and Rutland were on it, 
and Billy—Billy Holder, you know—he said quick, like 
that, Vermont.” 

A silence followed. The girl on sudden impulse patted 
the older woman’s hand. 

“Mother dearest,” she murmured, 
couldn’t be here sooner. I’m so glad I’m 

“There you go, Stella,’”’ her mother interrupted. “You’d 
love to talk it over and look sad and cut wrinkles on our 
foreheads and get sentimental. Life’s not a lash, It 


“T’m so sorry I 
here now. [——_” 


‘ 
' 


April 3, .: 


Above Them a Lot of Silk Stocking 


cannot make you wince if you don’t wince. It cannot leay 
a scar if you won’t have a scar.” 

“All right, call it a sandbag. It stuns you, let’s say. | 

“Good girl, and who need know that if you go on laugh. 
ing and talking? People will believe you are very muc 
alive if you make the right movements, and the first thin 
you know you get over it. You’ve never understood me} 
Stella. You’ve never tried to. If I am really sweet to you 
you look at me as if you’d like to put your head on my 
shoulder and weep. So I am always on the defensive 
Very unkind, I call it.” 

“All right, old girl. I'll try and have more pluck.” 

“T could eat a whole chicken,” Mrs. Burnleigh cried 
She drew in a lingering whiff, then stretched an arm. She 
drew it back as they heard the distant sound of an engine, 
“If he stops, be nice to him. He may be useful. There’s a. 
tree on the map, stuck in later. The ink’s almost fresh. It 
has a name like a rooster crowing. J. B. B. was off his’ 
head, and for a whole day he muttered that name over and | 
over. If that’s the woodcutter, his face is better than it 
looks, and his manner than it seems. Be nice.” 

“Don’t patronize him, Jane, if you want his help,” the | 
girl cautiously warned. 

“Oh, allright; I’ll ask himto dinner—shallI? Hisfaceis 
bristly, but I dare say his heart issound. I’ll introduce him — 
to you—shall I? He’ll be clean Sunday and take you for a | 
run in the truck.” 

The girl pretended to laugh as the truck drew up. 

“Thank you, no,” her mother said, in answer to a 
query whether anything was the matter. ‘‘We only | 


stopped to cool the engine and warm my fingers. I say, 
Mr.— Mr. a 


“Neale, ma’am.” 


“Mr. Neale, if you run across any good bits of old 
Colonial, do let us know. Miss Burnleigh would cross a 
state to buy a tallboy and fly to Arkansas for an eight- 
day clock. Miss Burnleigh— Mr. Neale.” The vague touch 
of burlesque in this introduction expressed the mother’s 
annoyance at being told how to manage a man—any © 
man—and at having to ask the help of a daughter. 

“T hope we shall need you, Mr. Neale,” Stella said in her 
charming voice, “for I should like to see what you do.” 
She pressed her mother’s knee to check the gibe she was 
sure was coming. 

“At your service, Miss Burnleigh.” He drove on into 


the darkness, lifting his cap and gritting his teeth at the 
unsuspecting interlopers, 
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+ The auto followed slowly. ‘Millions missing, Stella; 
| oh, no wonder you start. Experts know they went, know 
| when they went—but where? They say old men sometimes 
| hoard like jackdaws. That’s our only hope. Otherwise, 
: it’s bread and water for us.” 

|| “There’s your money—and mine,” cried the startled 
\| girl. 
. 7 “We aren’t sure about anything, Stella.” 

| . “Gone—all gone?”’ 

“We fear so.” 

| -’The girl was shocked to silence. At the clean little 
hotel Mrs. Burnleigh efficiently and patronizingly ar- 
ranged for comfort. 

“Shall I come and hook you up?” Stella asked, knowing 

| that she would be denied. Only a maid was allowed to see 
the twice-daily restoration of the mother to youth. She 

| turned to the young man behind the counter. “‘We are 

told there is some old furniture on a place up here—a 

| Mr.—Mr.—a tall old gentleman, very distinguished, with 
white hair and mustache and the face and eyes of a 
‘splendid eagle.” 

_ “The archduke, miss. You must mean him. - That’s 
what we call him around here; a foreigner, by name 
Bintzen.’” 

| They had quite a talk about this Mr. Bintzen, reported 

to her mother an hour later during dinner. As they sat 
down Mrs. Burnleigh began a conversation about as- 
tronomy. 

“They have stars, Stella,’”’ she said, “that never shine, 
and you only know they are there because some silly 
astronomer has calculated that they are there. What 

/nonsense! What good is.a dark star? Well, the lamp in my 
room is like that. Tell me, is my eyebrow on straight?”’ 
| “You look lovely, Jane. What for? Me?’’ 

“One has pride; but you haven’t changed. You don’t 
need even to be clean, with your eyes and your color ——’” 
Her mother studied her with hardly concealed hostility. 

A charming pair they looked; from a little distance, 
sisters, both shingled, disclosing two long heads, finely 
sloped behind, leading to the mistaken idea that the two 
skulls were equally filled; the one woman more exquisitely 
artificial, the other more markedly beautiful. Closer in- 
speetion disclosed a gay-hearted, fought-off matuiity in 
contrast with buoyant and vigorous youth. 


“He was known here, Jane,” the girl said as soon as they 
were alone. “‘He took another name.”’ 

“He took everything in sight. Why not another name?” 
Mrs. Burnleigh patted her back hair with:a hand on which 
diamonds and emeralds glittered. Her hand stopped as 
though from an electric shock, and she looked astonish- 
ment; then she laughed. ‘I’ve been shingled for two 
months and still I put my hand up, and every time I do it 
and feel the short hairs tickle I think my head’s off or 
something like that. Well, another name, you say?” 

“Austrian, I think. He made Benson out of Bintzen. 
He’s had the place for ages, the boy said, and there’s a 
farm there and ——” 

“Well, go on.” 

“Relatives.” 

“Relatives?” Mrs. Burnleigh could only stare. Mother 
and daughter looked at each other for a long instant. 

“That’s all, Jane. The boy’s a newcomer.” 

“T must have a pain then,” said the mother with appar- 
ent irrelevance, and when the maid entered asked about a 
doctor. Yes; old Doctor Farnham, who had lived in the 
village a lifetime. ‘Send for him, please. 

“T dare say,”’ Mrs. Burnleigh drawled on,“‘I know some 
of those relations by name. Oh, the women he thought I 
was when he was delirious—Gretchen and Hannah and 
Mathilde and Etelka—a dozen more, but never once Jane. 
Sweethearts, some of them, I suppose—a list longer than 
Leporello’s.”’ 

“Mother! He was dying.” 

“He put it off years too long. He babbled about silber 
Tannen and ulmen Riister—silver firs, elms, maples and 
about Hans the Waldschiitze—sounds a big property to 
have a wood ranger. And relations in possession! I wonder 
if they know Bintzen is Benson, if they know he’s dead 
and buried. I wonder how much the doctor will know. I’ll 
have neuralgia, I think, and he must distract my mind by 
talking. Yes, more chicken, please. Stella, is this the 
ninth?” 

“Yes, Jane.” 

““My wedding day, May 9, 1913—ten years. ”’ 

“So it is, Jane, and you would not let me come.”’ 

“I wish I had not gone myself,’ was the answer, given 
with a chuckle. “I was over thirty and he was twice as 
old.. But he was the handsomest man, even then, I ever 


saw. And he had millions. I had a wonderful year, Stella. 
I truly did. It might have lasted longer if the war had not 
taken him to his laboratories and his inventions. When it 
was over he was an old man, worn out, secretive, peculiar, 
suspicious, jealous—oh, hateful. He did wonders, they 
said. He had been an American citizen for thirty years, 
and nobody even remembered that he was of noble Aus- 
trian family, banished for some youthful folly. We hardly 
spoke—you know that. He wanted a nurse—not a wife.’ 

The messenger came back with the information that the 
doctor could not come for some time; he.had a confine- 
ment case. 

“And when was his last one?’’ Mrs. Burnleigh de- 
manded. 


“A month or six weeks ago—Mrs. Turner’s,” the boy ~ 


said after reflection. 

“‘How inconsiderate babies are. A case a month and one 
must choose this night—and my neuralgia.”’ 

She touched her suffering cheek with her bediamonded 
hand and asked for some more apple pie. ‘“‘No matter how 
late, I must see him.”’ 

At midnight the gaunt kindly doctor, wrinkled and 
weathered, found an improved patient sitting by a warm 
fire resting a cheek on an old-rose silk sweater. All that 
was needed now was a light sleeping draught, and would he 
sit down and warm himself? And if he cared for it, there 
was a little flask of very special old Scotch whisky. So 
under cheerful conditions in due time the talk was brought 
around to old furniture and the possibility of finding any 
at the Bintzen place. The doctor talked freely of this in- 
teresting foreigner who had restored an old mill for his 
summer home and an old farmhouse a quarter of a mile 
away for his family. 

‘His family?” drawled the patient. 

“Yes, his wife.” 

“Ah, his wife? Perhaps I could see her—about furni- 
ture.” 

“‘She’s been dead these ten years.” 

““Indeed!’’ Mrs. Burnleigh softly caressed her cheek as 
though it pained her. ‘‘Ten years dead?”’ 

“About that, I should say. He built a tomb for her in a 
circle of silver firs he had planted himself. It looks like 
a little temple.” 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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of the fiftieth anniversary number of the newspaper 

that I used to work on when it was getting into long 
pants and I was self-conscious over a new mustache. Cer- 
tain rich and famous colleagues came to mind immediately. 
Such colleagues always do come to mind immediately. 

Who ever forgot the friend of his youth that turned out 
_ rich or famous? Nobody. That friend becomes part of 
our stock in trade. It is like the inn that George Washing- 
ton once slept in. Nowadays it may be a quite rotten inn; 
but the accident that the Father of his Country once re- 
posed beneath its roof is supposed still to shed some of his 
merit upon it. I don’t know how many 
hundred structures ask our admiration to- 
day on the ground—often a very debatable 
one—that George Washington slept in 
them. 

So every notable man enriches a regi- 
ment of otherwise uninteresting youthful 
acquaintances. We wait for the distin- | 
guished name, and pounce on it with— i 
“Peter G. Thompson! Why, I went: to i 
school with Pete Thompson,” and so forth 
and so on. No doubt it is something to 
come that near to greatness. Nearly every 
biography and autobiography leans heavily 
on the Peter G. Thompsons. Many of them 
give you an impression that their subjects 
never made the acquaintance of anybody 
who did not turn out rich or famous. The 
second cousin who invented folding beds 
and endowed a college gets a whole chap- 
ter. The other second cousin who drank 
himself into delirium tremens and stole a 
child’s savings bank is com- 
pletely ignored. 

But if I were starting life 
over again I should consider 
it more important to know 
how not to have delirium 
tremens than to know how to 
endow a college. Telling how 
So-and-So became famous 
and. ignoring those who went 
quite the other way is a one- 
sided benefit; for only a few 
of us are in any real danger 
of becoming famous, while 
allofus areindangerofgoing “™ 
the other way. Looking over 
the anniversary number finally reminded 
me of some who did go the other way. This 
is to be a Who is Not Who—and Why. 

The number contains a picture of the old building into 
whose street door I used to hurry at eight o’clock every 
week-day morning, for the moment exclusively occupied 
with wondering whether I should be able to think up enough 
subjects for editorials to fill a column by half-past ten. 
That was the dead line, for the noon edition, carrying the 
editorial page, went to press then. ; 

After half-past ten there was a period of comparative 
leisure, when I had nothing to do except run over to the 
courthouse or down to a police station and try to pick up a 
bit of news out of the ordinary run that could be made into 
a quarter-column or half-column story—dropping in at a 
dairy-lunch counter on the way back for a ten-minute re- 
past. Before one o’clock I must be lending the city editor 
a hand in editing the local copy that was beginning to rain 
in from all quarters of the town. From then up to the final 
agony of getting the five-o’clock edition to press at half- 
past two there was no more time to reflect than there is 
when the house is afire. After half-past two there might be 
an hour or so of easy chores, such as clipping an article on 
Stonehenge out of a London magazine, condensing it, past- 
ing it, writing heads and subheads and sending it into the 
composing room for an inside page tomorrow. 


\ BULKY parcel in the mail last week contained a-copy 


Who’s Who and Who’s Not—and Why 


FTER that one strolled out of the street door quite free to 
think over the problems of life and to ponder the advice 
which wise men have given as to the best means of meeting 
them. Only, of course, no one did. When a hundred or so 
young men and women issued from Chicago newspaper 
offices, afternoon and evening, the problems really pon- 
dered were how to get fifteen dollars of goods and servicés 
with seven dollars and a half, and whether one stood the 
better chance, next week, of getting a raise or getting fired. 
As to the future, all of us who were still in the joltless age 
of innocence let our flattering imaginations arrange that. 
A few of those young men did come into futures that prob- 
ably exceeded their imaginings. Two of them, George Ade 
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and Finley Peter Dunne, 
made top-line successes 
in writing, when very 
likely they would have 
compromised, at twenty- 
two, on the second line. 
Another, Frank Vander- 
lip, became president of 
the biggest bank in New York, whereas his youthful im- 
agination probably stopped at only the biggest bank in 
Chicago. To a person who is buying his winter overcoat 
on the installment plan a million dollars must seem a rather 
fabulous sum; so I doubt that any young journalist’s pic- 
ture of the future rose to that audacious height. But at 
least three that I happen to know about reached, or over- 
topped, that mark. Some others of whom I happen to know 
only indefinite reports probably reached it, or thereabouts. 

I know about some successes of a more important kind 
than that—for example, John McCutcheon and Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. One whom I lost touch with when he was 
twenty-one or two, and a normally impecunious reporter, 
I next came across as the publisher of a group of flourishing 
newspapers. My most romantic young colleague mysteri- 
ously evolved into a bald and prosperous manufacturer, of 
strongly conservative views. When I think the list over, 
other examples of what may fairly be called success come 
to mind; and many, of course, have faded completely out 
of my ken. 

The successes should be mentioned in order to keep a 
due sense of proportion. That group of a hundred or so 
young persons was exceptional in the number of its mem- 
bers who got into Who’s Who, which means that a man or 
a woman has done something that attracted general atten- 
tion. But you may attract general attention by falling off 
a bus without being any the happier for it. Aside from 
that incident of notoriety, I suppose the group’s experience 
in later life would give a tolerably fair average of the ex- 
perience of almost any other hundred or so Middle-Western 
young Americans who were blessed with some energy and 


mental alertness. So far as I know the record, the number 
of what may fairly be called failures in life has been small, 

Of course, not one of the hundred did what he wanted 
to. Outside of a fairy story, nobody ever does what he 
wants to. No'dream ever came true, or ever can. If your 
fancy turns in a monetary direction, you may dream of a 
million dollars; but if you live to get a million, it will not be 
at all what you dreamed it was going to be. By that time 
you will be dreaming of five millions, and having a row with 
your wife that makes the bank balance seem hollow. When 
dreaming, any sensible person will naturally dream of a 
thornless and joltless future. There is no such future. | 
am not talking about happiness, but only 
about the outward signs of success; and 
by failure I mean the outward signs of 
calamity. 

So far as I know, such outward signs of 
calamity attached to four of the group. T 
have known several other pretty complete 
failures, but they came in later. Two of 
the four ended their lives with pistol balls; 
but one, I think, was not free. Afterward 
we recalled symptoms of some nervous 
and mental derangement that could not be 
attributed to anything in his conduct. By 
the strictest conventional standards, his 
conduct was exemplary—and that was the 
exception among young newspapermen at 
that time. I mean he never drank, never 
smoked, never gambled, never stayed out 
of nights; was notably devoted to his 
wife and small child; a model of industry. 
That had its reward, too, for while still 
a young man—after leaving town—he 
owned the controlling interest 
in a daily newspaper in the 
West and seemed well planted 
on the road to material sue- 
cess. But apparently there 
was something fatally wrong 
in the mechanism. Probably 
no amount of right living can 
ward off disease. As to the 
other suicide, we were at no 


drink. That explained a good 
deal in that period. 

All periods, it seems, are 
transition periods. 


changing from what it was day before yes- 
terday to what it will be day after tomor- 
row. The period in which I began news- 
paper work was transitional. 


The Old Wide-Open Days 


EHIND it, if one could trust the report 

of hardy veterans who had survived, 

lay an era of almost complete saturation, 

when a strictly sober reporter was consid- 

ered very eccentric, and brilliant journalism was supposed 

to be the by-product of a thorough pickling in alcohol. I 

doubt very much that the era was as inebriate as the vet- 

erans wished us novices to believe, for perfectly intelligible 

newspapers were written and printed; but it was wet 
enough. 

Already, when I came in, the journalist who incapaci- 
tated himself with jocund beverages during business hours 
was beginning to be regarded with strong disfavor. My 
managing editor had broken definitely with tradition by 


announcing that he wouldn’t have a booze fighter around | 


the shop. It was one of those transition periods that are 
always with us. Some banks, or perhaps all of them, had 
promulgated a rule that any employe who was found fre- 
quenting saloons even out of business hours would be dis- 
charged. On the other hand, I had the malicious pleasure 
of seeing an officer of a leading bank at least three sheets in 
the wind at a public place. Only a few years later no bank 
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loss for an explanation— 


Every- 
thing is always in process of 


officer would have been found in that condition except in 


the privacy of his club. ; 


There was still plenty of drinking in newspaper circles. — 


The abstainer who committed suicide and one other are the 
only total drys Iremember. The grind on city newspapers 


was harder then than it is now. Newspapers were not a | 


continuous performance. 
editions—the early mail edition and the city edition. Eve- 


The morning papers had two ° 


ning papers had three editions—the twelve o’clock, the © 


three o’clock and the five o’clock. After the five o’clock © 


went to press nobody thought of getting out an extra un- 


less something like‘an earthquake happened. Excepting on 


election night, I doubt that we got out more than six extra 


} 
| 
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sitions in a year. So everything was keyed up tight to 
{2 crucial hours of going to press, at which time the office 
sented an imitation of a steamboat explosion, with 
pnie among the passengers. Men worked longer hours 
ad filled more space. Nowadays, when I contemplate the 
eormous editorial staff of a metropolitan paper, and re- 
mmber the various news-gathering agencies and feature 
sndicates that send in copy, I wonder what all the men 
ed women do with their time—although they tell me con- 
fentially that they work like dogs. 

The grind, I am sure, was harder. Perhaps the general 
emosphere was more convivial. Certainly there were more 
cen temptations. I have forgotten how many thousand 
-loons flourished in Chicago at that time, but except in a 
fy restricted residence districts you could not take a great 
riny steps in any direction without coming to one. They 
“re all wide open seven days in the week, and some of 
{em all night. 

The proprietor of one famous establishment, much fre- 
“ented by journalists, boasted that his front door had 
;t been locked in twenty years. 

,Gambling made scarcely a pretension of hiding from the 
jht of day. Now and then one of several small but mili- 
int bands of outlaws, over by the stockyards, or up in 
ittle Hell, gave the police a pitched battle. All the same, 
jannoys me greatly to hear that period referred to now- 
/ ays as one of lawlessness; for there was nothing like the 
igime of murder and robbery that has disgraced the 
“y—and most other American cities—in late years. Two 
j7al gamblers, meeting in a spacious thronged saloon on 
(ark Street one evening, drew their pistols and blazed 
vay, to the consternation of the crowd, until one was 
vad and the other badly wounded. But they did not put 
‘eir heads together, collect a couple of trusty followers, 
‘alk into a suburban bank in broad daylight, murder the 
ller, carry off the money and then sit down to enjoy the 
oils and laugh at the law, as happens now. Inspite of the 
yen drinking and gambling, we were nearer civilized then 
an we are now. 

I don’t remember just how long I had been on the 
yper—lending a hand at the city editor’s desk part of the 
ty—when the managing editor called me into his cubby 
1d said that he had made a new arrangement; Jim 
as coming back on the paper next week as city editor. 


The Rise and Fall of Jim 


HAD never seen the man, but knew the name, so this 

announcement was something like saying to a young 
stor that Barrymore is to join the cast next week. By 
ymimon report Jim was one of the best newspaper- 
en in Chicago. He had been on the paper before my 
me, and got discharged finally for insobriety. I had been 
iid that after his discharge he sank rapidly to a woeful 
ate and even his best friends almost gave him up. Then 
2 took a patented cure for alcoholism and got an indif- 
rent job outside the newspaper field. For a whole year 
2 had been sober as a judge, and the managing editor, 
ymvinced at last, was taking him back. 

“T guess he’s had his lesson,”’ the boss observed in telling 
ie that Jim was coming to the city desk. “‘There’s no 
etter newspaperman when he is sober.” 

Those of us who had not known him before found, 
lso, that he was a most lovable man—a quite 
athetically lovable man, as I think of it 
ow, and aveteran, having reached 
ae venerable age of forty. He 
arried a gold hunting-case 
‘atch with a miniature 
hotograph of his wife 
nd two children on the 
iside of the cover, as 


we could see, because every day about half past one, as 
we came into the desperate home stretch of getting the 
five o’clock edition to press, he laid his open watch upon 
the desk in front of him where he could keep the tail of his 
eye on it. In less strenuous moments he would very likely 
fall to bragging about the children. To say that we never 
resented that, or made fun of it, is a sufficient testimonial 
to our affection for him. 

Leaving the office on a hot summer afternoon, three or 
four of us would often drift over to Randolph Street and 
submerge in the dim and grateful coolness of a basement 
saloon where lines of German doggerel on the walls cele- 
brated the Fatherland’s favorite tipple. It is odd how 
easily anything with alcohol in it lends itself to repetition. 
If three or four reporters had chanced of an afternoon to 
drop in at a museum, or a library, or a church, they would 
presently have dispersed, and that would have been the end 
of it. Nobody would have suggested that they meet in the 
same place at the same hour another day. But having 
chanced to drop into this saloon one afternoon, we dropped 
in again, and it soon became an almost daily rite. 

One afternoon Jim strolled over to Randolph Street with 
us, having an errand to do there before taking a train for 
home. As we filed down the steps he waved adieu to us and 
went on about his errand. Two or three days later he ac- 
companied us again,and paused at the head of the steps. 

“Tt’s fearfully hot,” he ‘said. ‘I believe I’ll have a 
Seltzer lemonade.” 

We knew his story, and felt uncomfortable as Jim went 
down the steps into the coolness with us. He ordered a 
Seltzer lemonade and sat at the table with us for quite half 
an hour, sipping his soft drink while we emptied our steins 
of beer. We compared notes afterward and found that we 
all felt much relieved when Jim went up thesteps as sober as 
he came down. Two or three other days passed, and again 
Jim, it seemed, had an errand over on Randolph Street. 

At the head of the basement steps he said nothing 
whatever of an explanatory or apologetic nature, but 
walked down with us as though that was what he had been 
in the habit of doing. We took seats round a table. A 
white-aproned waiter came up. 

“Beer,” said the first man. The second man nodded. 
The waiter’s eye was on Jim. 

“Beer,” said Jim. 

Presently we began awkwardly trying to lure him away; 
but he stayed until he was drunk. 

I have never participated in a murder, but I suppose the 
corpse must be a monstrously gruesome thing—except, of 
course, to the professional assassin, who nowadays seems 
to take murder as coolly as the public at large takes it. 
The corpse of Jim’s sobriety hung.on our hearts as heavily 
as the Ancient Mariner’s albatross. We were cheerfully 
ready to lie for him to any extent that seemed likely to be 
helpful—to say he had been run over by a dray, called to 
Minnesota by the death of a grandparent or anything else 
that would explain his absence from the office—if only he 
would stay away from the office until he was completely 
sober again. But he didn’t. Toward noon the next day 
he appeared in an unmistakable condition and tried to tell 
the managing editor a maudlin story that wouldn’t have 
deceived a child. He was crossed off the pay roll and 
went down again to the dismal depths he had known before. 


None of us, I remember, could understand it then. When 
a man by no means a fool knew from long and bitter ex- 
perience that any drink with alcohol in it would put him 
into the gutter, why would he deliberately go several blocks 
out of his way and down a flight of stairs in order to take 
a drink with alcohol in it? That puzzled us. But I think 
I understand it now. 

The explanation goes back to a time when the only 
papers I was keenly interested in were those which Celia, 
for some occult reason, put over the tops of freshly baked 
frosted cakes. If one hadasgatisfactory record in the matter 
of filling the wood box, Celia would keep the papers for him 
so he could lick the frosting from them. It was a secret 
humiliation that I was a good deal of a duffer at playing 
ball; but by diligent practice I had secured the respon- 
sible position of left fielder in the junior hill team—hill 
because part of the town lay on a rise and the remainder 
on.-a flat. Usually nobody but ourselves paid the slightest 
attention to the junior hills. During part of one critical 
game, however, we had a gallery. It included a beautiful 
being, whose age may have been anywhere from sixteen 
to sixty—for I have noticed since that at the period when 
boys consist principally of arms, legs, appetite and noise 
their goddesses of the moment are as ageless as those on 
Olympus. The lady whom one.took for perfection in visible 
form when one was twelve is quite apt to turn up, when 
one is twenty-five, in a wheeled chair, ear trumpet in hand, 
half blind and quite toothless. 


When a Man’s Brain Goes to Sleep 


F COURSE, I was much aware of the gallery and the 

beautiful being. A fly came my way—sent by Provi- 
dence, for it was neither low and fast nor wide of my po- 
sition. A dozen steps put me at the end of its trajectory. It 
dropped softly to my cupped hands, impinged upon them, 
and then softly bounced out again, rolling along the grass. 
Hoots of derision from the foe rang in my ears. I picked 
up the ball and threw it far out of anybody’s reach. The 
hoots rose to a demoniacal chorus, and I sank—it was a 
sort of physical submersion—down, down to fathomless 
depths of shame and amazement. I couldn’t really, it 
seemed, have muffed that easy fly, and then thrown the 
ball rods wide of the baseman—only, I had. Reason said 
it couldn’t have happened, but the evidence on the other 
side was overwhelming. 

It wasn’t that I didn’t know how to catch the fly, or 
that I couldn’t have caught it. Many times before that dis- 
grace and afterwards, in practice and in playing, I caught 
substantially the same fly. I could have caught it a thou- 
sand times running—if I had kept on the job of catching 
it. But something in my brain went to sleep, choosing 
that moment in the whole year when I had the oppor- 
tunity to make the greatest fool of myself. There was a 
strain and something gave way at the worst possible time. 

Putting one’s hand in position to catch a ball is a me- 
chanical trick; one is not conscious that his brain plays 
any part in it. But, in fact, it is the brain that catches 
the ball. The bow of the ship hits the rock, but it is the 
tiller that is at fault. Something in my head had lain down 
on the job just at the wrong time. Afterward, in news- 
paper days, it happened somewhat differently. My paper 

had a deep aversion to libel suits. True, anybody 
who did bring suit for libel against a news- 

paper was pretty sure to lose the case—if 
he didn’t die of old age before it was 
finally decided. Or if, once in a 
great while, he got a verdict, 

it would be for a dollar. 

Nevertheless, everyone 

who handled copy was 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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BY HENRY 


There in the Mayor’s Robing Room They Were Dancing the Charleston With Imagination and Abandon 


Flora had a soul. From early childhood her mother 

and father had catered for it devotionally, a little 
nervous, humble, as they both said, of such holy ground. 
At eight she was reciting the works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and other celestial-minded 
‘poets. From early childhood nothing gross approached 
Flora’s mental or physical vision; nothing mundane was 
allowed to trouble her; and when she sat, ethereal, in some 
drawing-room in the Cathedral City of Boxburgh, quiet, 
rapt and shining, it was generally understood that she was 
thinking thoughts of utmost delicacy and beauty. 

Everyone in Boxburgh handed the palm to Flora. 
Healthier young girls took lower places; middle-aged 
matrons said she was a miracle; and men young and old 
hushed their voices when they gazed reverently upon her. 

Even Horace, the butcher’s lad, the terror and scandal 
of the town, seemed more settled in his mind now that 
Flora had undertaken to assist his vicar in forwarding his 
education. 

It was one of the sights of Boxburgh to see Flora walking 
in the garden with Professor Dewsley. Visitors to the 
place were sometimes bidden to look from drawing-room 
windows, and, across the old gray walls of intervening 
gardens, were shown Flora clinging to her father’s hand. 

“Birds and flowers, the sweet things of Nature, are all 
she thinks of,’”’ people would tell their visitors. 

Then one day a certain titled widow—Boxburgh was 
a great place for elderly titled widows, retired colonels, 
canons, curates, indeed, naturally every brand of cleric— 
Lady Barker, who had a large, bewildered but exceedingly 
well-meaning son named Tristram, the holder of the title, 
said a thing. 

“T wonder,” said Lady Barker, ‘‘whom that angel girl 
will marry.” 

At the moment that Lady Barker said this all the people 
gathered in her first-floor drawing-room were looking from 
the window at Flora, walking with the professor away in 
their garden. 

“She has grown up,” said Lady Barker, “‘in complete, 
amazing and lovely innocence. But one day she will have 
to marry, one supposes; one day she will have to learn the 
realities, the trials and cruelties of life. Dear me, dear 
me!” sighed Lady Barker.. 

The only unmarried doctor of Boxburgh was present. He 
was of good family and possessed of some private means 


Pritors haa DEWSLEY had a daughter—Flora. 


and was persona grata in the drawing-rooms of The Close. 
Several people said as they went home that day that they 
saw an idea strike him like a flash when Lady Barker 
spoke; and again, several people remarked, after, that they 
had always known that Doctor Lapworth had such a thing 
in mind ever since the little Flora was just so high. 

However that may have been, the whole room suddenly 
sat up and bristled with interest when Doctor Lapworth 
spoke. 

“T know,” he said, “I, who have watched her grow up, 
know. I, who have watched her grow up, say that she is 
too fragile a flower to be taken into the wrong hands. She 
is so fragile a flower that she might die. But,’’ said Doctor 
Lapworth, ‘the right hands are close to her, ready and 
waiting.”’ 

And he pulled down his waistcoat, took one last look out 
of the window, shook hands with Lady Barker and went 
away. ; 

It was just here that Sir Tristram Barker awoke from 
his chronic state of bewilderment. 

“Now what did he mean by that?” said Sir Tristram 
belligerently. 

Several people said, after, that Doctor Lapworth’s re- 
mark had touched the first spark to Sir Tristram’s hitherto 
dormant passion for Flora. 

And again, several other people observed as they went 
home that the Dewsleys were not the people to ignore 
that smear on the Barker escutcheon, that cousin, that 
Charles, you remember. However 


II 


le. only unmarried curate in Boxburgh had been pres-_ 


ent when Doctor Lapworth uttered his somewhat cryp- 
tic parting words, and so he had heard them for himself. 
The spinster sister.of the manager—a widower—of the 
Town Bank had also been present, and she repeated to her 
brother what Doctor Lapworth had said. And then she 
detailed to him with imagination her impressions of Sir 
Tristram. 

The manager of thesl!own Bank had—just as much as 
Doctor Lapworth—the qualifications of good birth and 
private income, which led him in through the aceredited 
gate to the inner fold of Boxburgh, and when he had heard 
his sister he was silent for a short while; and then she saw a 
slight smile on his face that reminded her somewhat of the 
smile of Doctor Lapworth. 


“Our friend the doctor is right,” said the bank manager, 
“in what he says, but mistaken in what he anticipates, 
And now, Clara, tell me frankly, as a sister, if you think 
I look my age.’’ 

The bank manager straightened himself and pulled down 
his waistcoat. The sister was again reminded of Doctor| 
Lapworth. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘you do not.” 

“Take that little Chinese vase of mine that I know you 
want; you may have it,” said the bank manager. 

As the sister was leaving, with the Chinese vase in her 
hands, musing happily on the ease with which she had won 
the coveted thing, she bumped right into the only single 
curate in Boxburgh. Or, no; this is wrong. The curate 
bumped heavily into the bank manager’s sister, for he was 
almost running along, humming a giddy sort of chant and| 
looking anywhere but where he was going. 4 

“I beg your pardon,” said the single curate with a 
beatific look. “I had no notion I was to have the pleasure 
of meeting you. This is delightful. What an exquisite day, 
isitnot? Ah? Raining? True. But how refreshing. The 
earth needs not only sun but water. Ha-ha! Let me see, 
we were both at Lady Barker’s charming tea party yester- 
day, were we not? Ha-ha!’”’ The bank manager’s sister 
assented. ‘‘Ha-ha!” said the single curate. ‘She enter- 
tains so charmingly, does she not? Yes? Ha-ha-ha! Did 
you think Doctor Lapworth was a little—er—ha-ha!— 
eccentric, though, in his comments upon Miss Dewsley? 
A little—er—ha-ha!—provocative really?” 

The bank manager’s sister settled her pince-nez and | 
looked through them astutely at the young man. 

“He is far too old,’’ said the single curate, “for any such | 
ideas; and probably he would say I am far too poor. Lam 
poor. And probably he would say I am too delicate. Asa’ 
little boy, I was delicate. But now—would you say I was 
delicate now?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the bank manager’s sister; for 
she had that nice unmarried habit of trying to please 
everyone, however irrelevant. 

“‘Ha-ha!”’ said the curate. ‘“‘Ha-ha!’”’ He lifted his hat. 
“Ha-ha-ha-ha!”’ 

The bank manager’s sister walked on, musing of thes 
things. 

And just about this time young Sir Tristram, looking his 
largest and plumpest,in plus-fours, was seeking his mother 
where she sat writing about food in the cook’s order book; | 
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ind he was kneeling down by her in the most affectionate 
eautiful boyish way, and gasping: 

“Oh, mummy, would you like the loveliest daughter-in- 
yw in the world? Oh, mummy, I must marry Flora 
Yewsley. But I know I am not nearly good enough, 
nummy. She knows nothing of the world and its wicked- 

ess, and I —— Well, mummy, at school, a fellow learns 
\verything. And no man is perfect, is he, mummy? What 
hall I do?” 

“You are my only son,” said Lady Barker firmly; ‘‘you 
re better than most.”’ 

“The professor and Mrs. Dewsley would never hear of 
/er marrying anyone who wasn’t above reproach, mummy. 
“hey would inquire into positively everything. Eugenics, 
‘uummy, eugenics! And taints and relations, and all.” 

“T think we can bear inspection,’’ said Lady Barker, in 
aajesty. 

/ “Oh, mummy, Cousin Charles 
. “Only a cousin; and far away, Tristram darling.” 
: 


1? 


' “He would never have to come near her, mummy. She 
jouldn’t stand the shock of realizing a man like that. She 
‘loesn’t know there are such men, mummy.” 

' “Tristram, my precious, she need never know.” 

“T ought to speak to her father first, mummy, oughtn’t 
2—in the case of such a girl, and ask him to get her mother 
‘o prepare her for the state of my feelings.”’ 

| “With a girl like that, why, yes,” said Lady Barker. 
‘One must not surprise or shock her.” 

} And she and Tristram gulped together, contemplating 
jenderly the terrible whiteness, innocence and fastidious- 


ess of Flora. 
WII 


‘G\LORA had finished the private class she was so good as 
iL’ to give the butcher’s lad, and as Mrs. Dewsley went up 
/o0 the girlish bower sacrosanct to her daughter she met the 
‘ustic creature with his goggly eyes and apple cheeks 
jerning from it. Flora’s 
mother proceeded to the 


Mrs. Dewsley sought the professor. 

“‘She’ll never bear to think of it, love. Tears came into 
her eyes just at the bare idea that her world of dreams 
might pass away. I could go no further.” 

‘Listen, my dear,” said the professor. ‘‘I assure you I 
have talked pretty sharply to them all. ‘It is possible you 
may win her,’ I said to Lapworth. ‘You are much older 
than she, but that, with a timid temperament like hers, 
may be all to the good.’ I said much the same to our friend 
of the bank, except that I suggested that his previous mar- 
ried experience might stand him in good stead with a nerv- 
ous, shy girl. To young Tristram Barker I had, I am sorry 
to say, to refer to the smear in their family. ‘There is a 
matter,’ I said, ‘about which you and I must understand 
each other. Should she marry you, she is never to come 
into contact with that cousin of yours everyone has heard 
about.’ The young fellow felt the stigma acutely. He isa 
good fellow and a good son, there is no doubt. Then, as for 
that curate, he certainly believes her inclination is for him.” 

“‘That all this should arise suddenly in a clear sky!” 
moaned Mrs. Dewsley. : 

The professor continued: ‘‘I made it clear to each of 
them that if he valued his chances there must be no rushing. 
‘She has never even thought of love,’ I said, ‘except filial 
love, which she bestows in plenty. She has no interest in 
men,’ I said; ‘her thoughts are with angels. All I can say 
is you must do your wooing with the utmost circumspec- 
tion and delicacy. You cannot risk startling her. She is so 
unaware. You must take your time, let her know you bet- 
ter before she guesses your desires. But of this,’ I said, 
‘I am confident,’ I said, ‘that the best man, the most up- 
right, cleanest and most spiritual man will win. She needs 
her equal, if such exists.’”’ 

Mrs. Dewsley sat down and wept with pleasure at the 
tenseness of the drama that would be enacted here un- 


der her very roof; and, indeed, under all the roofs of 


Boxburgh; for Flora was very popular, if such a word ex- 
presses her. Perhaps it would be happier to say that her 
presence everywhere was courted and desired, and that 
she granted it. 

Horace, the butcher’s lad, continued his classes twice 
weekly; and his vicar said he was improving. 


Iv 


VERY morning early found young Sir Tristram round 

at the Dewsleys’ with a book or pattern or what not 
from his mummy as excuse, and he used to persuade Flora 
to show him the garden, herbaceous, vegetable, rose and 
fruit. It was just at this time that young Sir Tristram 
began the study of botany, and it speaks volumes for the 
high-mindedness of the youth, for his self-restraint and 
the earnestness with which he set about his hard and diffi- 
cult purpose, that he would sit with Flora hour after hour 
under an apple tree, or upon the scented bank of thyme, 
and no matter how often her golden head laid itself acci- 
dentally against his, he did positively nothing about it. 

“T can wait, mummy,” he would say heroically, return- 
ing home. 

The curate interested Flora in a new Sheet-and- 
Counterpane Club for the very poor, and the inauguration 
of this necessitated his seeing her daily, at 12:30, so that at 
one o’clock Mrs. Dewsley was constrained to ask him to 
lunch, which made him feel already—so regular the meals 
became—like a son-in-law. His effort, however, was per- 
haps a little neutralized by the manager of the Town Bank, 
who swiftly undertook to arrange a most complicated sys- 
tem of account keeping for the Sheet-and-Counterpane 
Club, which brought him in very frequently at about 3:45— 
so near four o’clock in fact that Mrs. Dewsley was con- 
strained to ask him to remain for a cup of tea. 

As for Doctor Lapworth, he had this advantage—that he 
was a doctor. It was a low advantage, but he took it. He 

professed, in high technical 
terms, to Professor and 


»ower and found Flora sit- 

jing at the window, look- 
ng abstrusely at. nothing. 
| “Pet,” said Mrs. Dew- 
ley, ‘‘mother has come for 
ilittletalk.”” Shesat down 
yeside the fairy girl and 
jook one of her impalpa- 
jle hands in a much more 
useful-one. ‘‘You know, 
yet, we must all grow up; 
and although you live in 
che world of dreams, dear, 
here is a world of reality 
which we more mundane 
jpeople know. And mother 
and father would not be 
joing their duty by you if 
they did not try to acquaint 
‘you with it. Now, pet, you 
see all around you married 
people, people with homes 
and families, and has it 
never occurred to you that 
though it is very beautiful 
to devote oneself to the 
spiritual needs of others 
and to take pleasure in sim- 
‘ple things like birds and 
flowers, yet—the world be- 
‘ing what it is—in fact, pet, 
the world is what it is.” 

Flora gazed abstrusely 
at her mother. Tears came 
slowly into her large brown 
eyes. 

“Yes,” she sighed, “the 
world is what it is.” 

_ “That is all mother has 
‘to say, pet; quite all,” said 
Mrs. Dewsley, drawing 
back in embarrassment 
from the abstruse, ab- 
stracted look in Flora’s 
eyes. 

And so that was all she 
said just then, although 
she knew perfectly well 
that only yesterday Sir 
Tristram Barker, Doctor 
‘Lapworth and the bank 
‘manager, and only this 
‘morning the single curate, 
| had been thundering at the 
gates demanding Flora’s 
hand in marriage—that is 
to say, the stronger and 
older men thundered. Sir 
Tristram thumped and the 
curate tapped. 


“7 Live With My Parents, Who are Perfectly Moldy People, and They Think Tam an Angel"? 


hl Mrs. Dewsley a definite 
anxiety about the health 
of Flora. Her good works 
and the task of teaching 
that devil Horace, he said, 
were a bit of a strain on 
her, seeing how seriously 
she took everything that 
came her way. Therefore 
he was often to be seen 
driving up to the house and 
striding up to Flora’s 
bower, or searching for her 
in the garden, where he 
would remain by her side 
for an hour at a time, talk- 
ing as well as anyone about 
birds and flowers, music 
and painting, and the 
Whistleresque quality of 
the Boxburgh sunsets. 

As spring fled on, the 
competitors began, as it 
were, to find their places. 
The curate drew level with 
Doctor Lapworth, with the 
bank manager running 
close at their quarters. 
But young Sir Tristram 
had drawn ahead. He had 
refined and enfeebled him- 
self so that really he was 
hardly recognizable for the 
stout youth in plus-fours 
who used to go honking in 
his car down the streets 
of Boxburgh. 

And the time of Lent 
drew near. 

‘‘What sacrifice shall I 
make for Lent?” Flora 
pondered aloud on the first 
morning of that season of 
penance as she seated her- 
self at the breakfast table. 
“‘T think I shall give up 
another hour a week to 
Horace. Yes, I will take 
Horace on Mondays, as 
well as on Wednesdays and 
Fridays.” 

Yes. ItwasLent. “You 
know how she observes all 
the religious seasons,”’ said 
Mrs. Dewsley to the cu- 
rate. ‘She will doit; you 
know her fervor. Really 
her father and I think that 
perhaps you and she—it 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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Some qualities Nature 
carefully fixes and trans- 
mits, but some, and those 
the finer, she exhales with 
the breath of the indi- 
vidual! as too costly to 
perpetuate. But I notice 
also that they may be- 
come fixed and perma- 
nent in any stock by 
painting and repainting 
them. in every indi- 
vidual, until at last Na- 
ture adopts them and 
bakes them into her por- 


celain. —EmErson. 


LITTLE, thin, 
gray, red-=- 
cheeked wisp of 


a man in careless 
clothes, an old hat 
pulled down, a muffler 
around his neck, stood 
on a short ladder in- 
serting a waxlike bud 
twig into a cleft in the 
end of a limb of a pear 
tree. Now seventy- 
seven, he is one of the 
five or six in America 
to whom the world has 
gone, beating a path to 
his door—much to his 
surprise and somewhat 
to his consternation— 
because he has made, 
not a mousetrap, but 
a new science of the 
oldest activity of 
man—growing things. 

His fine, sensitive, 
strong hands moved 
swiftly and expertly; 
there was no lost mo- 
tion; he talked as he 
worked, 

“T’m not sure I would be any account at all in people’s 
gardens,”’ Luther Burbank said. ‘Dear me, it hadn’t oc- 
curred to me before! I think it has been fifty years since 
I gave a thought to gardening. Choosing my soil, spading, 
cultivating, planting, pinching back, pruning, irrigating, 
mulching—that’s all been second nature to me for half a 
century. It’s so far behind me that I would have to stop 
and consider how to tell you to spray for aphis or how deep 
to plant delphinium seeds.”’ He sat down on a ladder step 
and chuckled. “‘ Maybe it would do me good,” he observed 
contemplatively, 
“to climb into my 
attic and stir up 
thedust. Garden- 
ing? Let’s see!” 


PHOTOS, FROM MR. BURBANK 


Green! 


E HAD been 

asked to say 
something for you 
about how and 
what to plant, 
how to lay out 
flower beds and 
bring the plants 
to blossom; to 
talk for you as 
though he were 
going into your 
garden tolend you 
his wizard’s magic 
there. Plainly it 
was an inquiry 
that had not been 
made him for a 
long time, since for 
the past several 
decades he has 
been absorbed in 
the higher 
branches of horti- 
culture, with all 
the rudiments be- 
come, as he said, 
second nature to 
him—a part of his 
subconsciousness, 


Burbank's Hybrid Deiphinium 


Mr. Burbank in His Garden — Hybridizing Abutilon or Flowering Maple 


“T’ve known men,” Mr. Burbank said unexpectedly, 
“who couldn’t make plants grow. Plants didn’t like them 
because they didn’t like plants. 

“Let’s go to the bottom of this thing. How would I tell 
you to go about making your garden? Um-m!—do you 
know, I think I would start by 
telling you something about how 
wonderful plant life is. Look 
around! Whatisthe color of every 
leaf you see? Green, of course, 
you say. But why ‘of course’? 
Why aren’t there blue leaves and 
pink leaves? What gives the leaf 
that green? Begin with that. 

“The leaves of a plant—big 
plant, little plant, tree, blade of 
grass; they’re all the same—are 
a factory. Just so. A factory and 
a laboratory where the most as- 
tounding mechanical and chemical 
processes are worked out and 
completed. That green you see is 
from the massed effect of little 
structures called chlorophyll gran- 
ules that nestle in the leaf cells. 
Those granules are the essential 
part of the laboratory where, 
through the sun’s actions, inor- 
ganic are changed to organic sub- 
stances; and green is both the 
cause and the effect of that ac- 
tivity of the sun and the chloro- 
phyll granules. 

“How those tiny structures are 
able to do that work—perform 
that miracle—we don’t know. 
But we do know that they take 
up water—hydrogen and oxygen—from the earth and 
carbon from the air and make sugar. The chemist can’t 
do that. Never has; perhaps never will. The laboratory 
in the leaves does it. 

“The chemist knows only that is what happens, not the 
how or the why of it. 

“Part of the manufactured sugar is used for the growth 
of the plant—for its spread of leaves, for its buds and blos- 
soms and seeds. Part of it is stored away, in the form of 
starch, for emergencies. Factory, laboratory and store- 
house, the leaf of a plant, 


Single Dahlias 


“That isn’t what 
you came to me for, 
but it’s what I haye 
to give you to begin 
with. Is it interesting? 
Well, it’s the preface to 
gardening, to my way 
of thinking, and I’ll tel] 
you why in a minute, 
Let’s go on with the 
preface first.” 


Nature’s Way 


ial [et last step in 
the development 
of this plant life in our 
garden is the turning 
of the sugar into pro- 
toplasm—the living 
thing—the life force, 
The sugar is combined 
in the leaf factory with 
nitrogen, mostly, and 
with small particles of 
phosphorus, potash, 
lime and six or eight 
other properties in 
minute quantities, 
The factory does the 
combining of the raw 
materials, as you might 
say, and then the labo- 
ratory takes hold, and 
protoplasm _ results, 
Life, color, fragrance, 
beauty, growth—your 
garden, in short. 
H’m-m—I wonder if a 
man can know so much 
about his subject that 
nobody can keep awake 
while he talks. of it.” 
He chuckled again. 

“Pretty nearly everyone knows that a garden must have 
sunshine first, good soil, water, cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion, just for a beginning. The children know that. But 
why? Well, because of the needs of the laboratory. In your 
garden the laboratory can’t function without the assist- 
ance of your care and tireless 
work. You say sagebrush doesn’t 
have cultivation; the great red- 
woods were never fertilized; the 
poppy and the lupine on our Cali- 
fornia hills grow along pretty sue 
cessfully without man’s blunder 
ing assistance. All right. Wait a 
minute! 

“That gets us right to what I 
want to say. The garden plant 
has to be tended jealously and 
with intelligence; wild things just 
grow. What’s the real difference? 
Well, in the first place, Nature 
was making garden long before we 
ever thought of one, and she is a 
pretty skillful old lady too. She 
knows how to irrigate with rain and 
melting snow and the night dews of 
the desert. She fertilizes with the 
falling leaves, with dead plant life, 
with the dust of animal life. She 
doesn’t cultivate, to be sure, but she 
goes about the job of weeding by an en- 
tirely different. method from ours. She 
has seeds and plants to spare. She is 
extravagant, reckless. In her garden 
she sows seeds so thickly that, if-they 
all came up and lived, the whole earth 
would be a jungle. But they don’t all 
come up and live—they can’t. There 
isn’t room or moisture or plant food for them all. So she 
selects automatically—by a rule. The strongest plants 
survive. Ifthe weeds are stronger, they live; if the flowers 
are stronger, they choke the weeds. Thousands of plant 
things die for every one that lives to blossom and come 
to seed. Not cultivation, but the law of the survival of 
the few strong ones. 

“Nature prunes too. Don’t laugh. If a tree or a plant 
grows in a shaded place or in close, tight groups, notice 
that it has fewer leaves than the one all by itself out in the 
sunshine, where it needs protection. Watch a young tree 


pos 


yow in the hills, in its natural environment, and you will 
‘e that it starts with many more branchlets than it can 
ssibly grow. Nature just cuts off the source of supply of 
‘od from some of the limbs and they never: mature. 
hat’s pruning! 

; “She uses judgment too. You'll observe that she doesn’t 
jant cactus in the Mississippi bottom lands or corn on 
‘ie high mountains. She puts the plants where But 
jat’s leading me astray. The fact is that I give the credit 
)) the plants themselves; they were the ones that picked 
it their homes, adjusted themselves to their environ- 
jent, changed their habits and demands as conditions 
hanged around them. To get it correctly, let’s say that 
ature, working through her laws of heredity and environ- 
‘ent in the plants themselves, makes the wild growth 
jossible and gives it everything you give your garden. 

| “That’s the first thing to remember when you are won- 
ering why we have to break our backs and dirty our 
‘nees and get calluses on our hands gardening, when 
/ature takes her job so easily and so coolly. But there is 
jaother side to the picture. We brought it all on ourselves. 

“We weren’t satisfied with. Nature’s results—her gar- 
ens. I wasn’t, for one. I wanted to hurry things, improve, 
at new colors and fragrances, grow bigger in- 
ividuals, double production. I wanted 
1e plants to get into harness—to do 
hat I asked them to do, so that 
iey would be a greater blessing 
nd boon and beauty to man- 
ind. That’s all there is to my 
fe work. 

“Man has always been 
aat way. He started out 
atisfied with the wild 
ines that grew over the 
10uth of his cave, and an 
ecasional buttercup or 
aowdrop or brier rose 
faat he found in some 
hance nook near by. But 
then he got out of the cave 
nd built a hut or cabin 
there the view was better 
r it was closer to his work, he 
ynged for a touch of color and \. 
tagrance and beauty close to his 
jome, and he transplanted shrubs 
nd saved seed and sowed it. He be- 
an to make a garden. 

“He had some success. But the brier rose 
idn’t bear enough big blooms; it was thorny, 
5 was spindling, it sprawled all over the job. So he began 
0 pinch off buds to send the strength of the vine to a few 
llossoms; when he planted new cuttings he chose them 
rom the bushes with the fewest thorns; he cut back and 
jroke off the long trailing branches, and woke up one day 
o find himself with a 
jush rose. When he 
iad a hard year and 
he plants began to 
vither, he dug around 
hem with astone hoe; 
ie got out a goatskin 
ind carried water to 
them; or, more likely, 
1e made his wife do it.”’ 
3urbank laughed de- 
ightedly. ‘‘Improve- 
nent all along the line, 
or him, yousee! Well, 
ie began to tend his 
garden.” 


Domestication 


“TT WAS ashort step 
then to forcing the 
dlants—to experi- 
nenting in better 
methods of culture. 
Time went on. His 
neighbors took seeds 
and cuttings and bulbs 
from his garden, in- 
stead of going to the 
forest or the field for 
them. Their children 
replanted the seeds 
from the father’s gar- 
dens—their children 
and their children’s 
children. We began to 
speak of certain flowers 
and shrubs and trees 
as domesticated. 
\at*Take animals. 
The same thing there. 
‘The wolf became a 


| 


A Shasta Daisy Plant 


captive, his sons became useful, their sons were put to 
work and became allies of man, their sons became tame, 
their sons became pets. But those last generations— 
dogs, by that time—couldn’t be turned loose to hunt 
and kill for themselves, to find their own water and food 
and mates and their own caves to sleep in. They were 
fed, watered, tended and bred by man, for man. 

“‘So, as time passed, they had to have more and more 
care and attention. I saw a big dog the other day with 
a thick blanket on his back, fresh straw in his kennel, a 
silver collar around his neck and the milkman and 
butcher calling every day-to leave his expensive food 
for him. Yet twenty-five generations ago that dog was 
a wolf, ranging the Black Forest of Germany. Look at 
what environment did to him! Now he has to have the 
care and luxuries and comforts and the food to which 
he has been developed by breeding—by domestication. 
By heredity, a wolf; by environment, a police dog, said 
to be worth ten thousand dollars. 

““Eixactly-what we have done to plants and flowers. 
We've asked them to change their natures dnd they 
have obliged us. But after that they say to us: ‘All 
right, now we’re no longer taking care of ourselves; 

you’ve made it your job. Once upon a time 
we opened our blossoms only to prepare 
traps in which to catch the pollen to 
fertilize the seeds with which we 
re-created ourselves in the next 
generation. You’re taking 
eare of us and asking us to 
bear loads of big blossoms 
that are strange to us, to 
produce no seeds, or very 
few, to grow where you 
want us and how, and 
in that shape and form. 
You’ve made us your 
responsibility. You’ve 
changed our natures; now 
give those natures what 
you’ve made them de- 
mand.’”’ 
Mr. Burbank rose and went 
into the house—the simple, 
comfortable, pleasant home in 
Santa Rosa that is the center of 
all his activities and from which, 
now, he does not often go far. He 
came out with a smoking pot of wax, 
paraffin, rosin and linseed oil—it developed 
afterward that he had been melting it on the 
kitchen stove, “even as youand1”’—and began daubing the 
dressing on the cuts he made in performing his surgery on 
the pear tree. His hands moved deftly, surely; he wasted 
neither wax nor time. And he worked automatically, talk- 
ing from his perch on the short ladder. 
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The New Burbank Hybrid Crimson Rambler 


“T just happened to think of something in connection 
with our development and cultivation of plants, and the 
fact that we don’t lay any stress on seed bearing. Take 
the horse-radish, planted time out of mind from pieces of 
the root, not from seed. Seeds weren’t needed, and we 
trained the horse-radish away from the habit of bearing 
them. And so what has happened? No horse-radish seed! 
That’s a fact! I offered a thousand dollars for an ounce of 
horse-radish seed—it was a standing offer for years—but 
there were no takers. Not an ounce of horse-radish seed 
in the world. Now what do you say to that?” 


Requisites of a Successful Gardener 


E TORE a slip of old-fashioned butcher’s paper up 
and wrapped it around the warm wax coating he had 
given his budding operation. One was reminded exactly of 
a skillful old physician suturing an incision mechanically 
while thinking of some- 

thing else. 


An Experimental Dahlia Bed 


“‘T said, to begin 
with, that some men 
can’t raise a garden. 
The usual explanation 
of that is that the men 
are too lazy or too care- 
less or too ignorant, 
or they’re unlucky 
with growing things. 
I don’t believe it. I 
think they are simply 
men who don’t care 
for gardening. They 
don’t like plants and 
growing things for 
their own sakes—for 
the interest they have 
in their natures, habits, 
needs and idiosyn- 
crasies, as well as for 
the rewards a garden 
gives. Perhaps I 
seemed to change the 
subject and talk about 
plant biology and 
chemistry and the de- 
velopment and breed- 
ing of flowers, but I 
didn’t change the sub- 
ject. 

“The fact is that 
the man who would be 
caught by such talk as 
I am giving you would 
make a successful gar- 
dener. If he listened 
to me and didn’t think 
I was a tiresome old 

(Continued on 
Page 125) 


done, but I’d sure like to see the 
fellow who did it first.””, Mull Rakes 
was sitting Jerry, his old palomino, look- 
ing over a herd of 
white-faced cattle. 


[e seen it done. I know it can be 


TLCLUS TRATED BY 
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“‘Hatin’ the first rat- 
tlesnake wasn’t noth- 
ing to that,” he added. 

How aman got the 
idea in the first place 
to bulldog a steer; 
how he got up his 
nerve and got away 
with it was what Mull 
was pondering on. The 
subject had fascinated 
him for months, ever 
since he had seen Slim 
Hasson and Mike 
Dolley turn the trick 
last fall. He wasn’t 
aware that he was be- 
ing lured into the game 
by all this thinking, 
but innocently kept 
on entangling himself 
deeper day by day, 
going over his idea of 
how the trick was done 
again and again. 

“First you cut out 
a steer, set him going 
full tilt,race your pony 
till you’re alongside, 
reach down from the 
saddle and slip your 
right hand up the 
steer’s neck to the nigh 
horn, your left down 
his face to the nose. 
Then you kick clear 
from the saddle—all 
your weight pressed in 
and down.” 

Mull’s temperature 
had invariably risen 
by the time his 
thoughts carried him 
this far. The rest was 
less clear. 

“‘Steer’s hind quar- 
ters supposed to keep 
going and you’re to 
find yourself unpegged 
by a horn and occupy- 
ing ground outside the 
parcel the steer picks 
to fall on. Also not to 
linger in fond embrace, 
havin’ somethin’ left 
to get up with.” 

One thing Mull would never forget—Slim Hasson’s 
Indian smile and how Mike Dolley’s right arm looked as 
he got up after making his tackle. It was bowed out like 
a gorilla’s—that right arm. It looked stretched at least six 
inches longer than the other. 

Ripper Townsend said that dozens of cowboys entered 
the bulldogging events at Pendleton and Cheyenne and 
elsewhere. 

“‘T’ve heard they turn ’em loose out of chutes up there,” 
he explained. ‘On one side is a driver to set the ox goin’ 
and keep him straight; on the other side is the young man 
about to commit himself ——”’ 

Ripper owned the Eight-O, which stood for some cattle 
and a lot of land in a section of largely forgotten Texas, 
where the water was still alkaline and the fences still 
human. It was tradition at the Eight-O to put on a bar- 
becue and little rodeo after the fall round-up. Mull Rakes 
was one of a dozen hands who worked for Ripper, not 
counting his five daughters, who kept house. In the 
spring of the year, after the light snows and heavy rains, 
the grass grew high and kept blushing all day in the strong 
light and the strong winds. Gradually, toward summer, it 
sagged down into hay; finally into crisp dusty toast of 
hay, but still containing virtue as forage. 

This'was Mull’s third year with Ripper’s herds. Mainly 
the cattle were white-faced, though a few longhorns still 
remained. It was summer now, and summer meant hot 
dusty winds. For a dozen mornings Mull had opened his 
eyes cautiously on account of the thick veil of dust in his 
eyebrows and bristles. He was nineteen and weighed a 


He Saw the Ground and the Sky and the Hills, But in Swift Falling Darkness. 
Between Him and Half the Sky, Sometimes Cutting Off the Earth 


hundred and eighty pounds, put on thick. He had a slow- 
movement brain. Any object it seized upon was brought 
in and milled over with pulverizing persistence. 

In his first months of line riding he had talked to him- 
self or to the cattle, but that sort of thing stopped. He 
still sang a little, but his thoughts began to turn in on 
themselves, so far as words went. When he came up with 
the owner, Red Price, Dogface Burns or other of the hands 
he fell into the habit of a grunt for yes, a covert twitch of 
the head for no and a shift of the shoulders signifying 
doubt. Hours a day, when the cattle were still, Mull prac- 
ticed roping. Generally he had a colt or two along to 
train—bits of real busting with no one to watch. It was 
his secret sometime to' belong to the few great ropers and 
riders who made the big rodeos.. There were. plenty of 
calves to practice on through the lonely days, and an oc- 
casional cayuse, aged in badness. 

The day came. Mull found himself looking into the hazy 
eyes of a certain runt steer, draggled and underweight. 
This dry-stomach specimen was successfully cut out from 
the herd and driven a half mile clear. 

“Here I am doin’ it,”’ was Mull’s awed thought; only 
the steer didn’t look so runtish now, but big as its father, 
Ripper’s Hereford bull back at the ranch, and a bit crazier 
all the time to get back to the herd. Mull let him go: 

“After him, Jerry!’’ he called, and the heavy-footed 
yellow horse settled dubiously in chase. Finally alongside, 
Mull’s hand reached down to the steer’s neck; it crept up 
to the nigh horn and closed; his left hand slid down the 
white face to the muzzle. He kicked clear of the saddle and 


Sometimes the Head of the Maniac Was 


found himself staring straight up at the 
sun the same day, though it was never 
figured out exactly how long afterward, 
His breath had a gurgling sound; his 
chest felt like a basket 
of smashed eggs; the 
light of his eyes seemed 
burned out from the 
long stare straight up. 
Gradually he pushed 
himself to his elbow, 

The herd wag 
quietly feeding at a 
distance. Old Jerry 
was hanging around 
with a worried look. 
Mull tried walking a 
little later, but lost the 
feel of his legs, so it 
was mainly a crawl 
back to the line shack. 
Red Price, circling in 
at nightfall, found 
him, and Mull always 
remembered the smell 
of Red’s green woolen 
shirt as he was lifted 
across the saddle for 
packing back to the 
ranch. 


At the Eight-O an 
ineredible thing had 
happened. Ripper 
wanted to talk about 
it—wanted to keep on 
talking about it. As 
Mull was laid up in 
the bunk house alone 
through ensuing days, 
he was frequently 
nailed by the boss to 
listen. A stranger had 
come riding over from 
Jerdon’s recently, in- 
quiring if there were 
any longhorns at the 
Eight-O. 

“T thought this here 
stranger was under- 
takin’ to get pleasant 
with me,” Ripper said, 
squatting on his heels 
and reaching down to 
the bunk-house floor 
for a grass blade to 
pull. “So feeling in a 
hospital mood I fell in 
with him, told him uh- 
huh and set a price 
such as I’d make for 
primesteer beef. Only 
my kind of sportin’ talk don’t gash into him none; he 
pays part cash money, certificates the rest, and has ’em 
driv’ off next day. I don’t seem to get over it.” 

Thinking about this was a bit burdensome for Mull, 
since he had two distinct lines of thought going at the 
time. He had found himself done up in a queer cotton 
harness like an unbleached sheet. He had periods of pain, 
then periods of sagging into a queer lull, like a bit of bottom 
country where you couldn’t breathe right after. just so 
long—a lot of pain and then a lull. 

On one of his first afternoons lying up at the bunk house, 
Mull had heard a step outside. Not feeling like listening to 
Ripper about the longhorns just then, he had shut his 
eyes, but it turned out to be Ripper’s daughter Gracie this 
time—that one of the five girls you saw least of, neither 
youngest nor oldest, prettiest nor ugliest—a big silent girl 
who never waited on table or took the air when the hands 
were about. Mull had sometimes seen her through a couple 
of half-open doors at the kitchen range or farther in at the 
washtubs. 

Gracie stood several seconds in the doorway, then tip- 
toed in. She had Mull’s clothes across her arm—overalls 
and shirt, washed and ironed. She placed them just so ona 
chair and tiptoed out. Now Mull was in a sweat. Suppose 
his shirt had smelled like Red Price’s. 

That was one of the things his mind had seized upon, 
and the other was the fact that he had learned more about 
bulldogging a steer in that five or ten seconds after his 
hand slid from the runt’s neck up to the horn, than in all 
the talk he had heard and study he had made of the matter 
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‘r the past two years. In spite of the cracked rib, his re- 
‘tion wasn’t “‘Never again!’’ but ‘‘Now I know how!”’ 
hundred times a day he went over the whole process, but 
ipper didn’t leave him alone for long. 

“They're weasels for milk; I’d just as soon boil cork as 
nghorn—for beef. What in hell?” 

Mull shifted his free shoulder. 

“What do you s’pose in hell, Mull?’”’ Ripper persisted. 
“Did that stranger look bright?” the other painfully 
ed. 

“Peeling off his cash money, he looked real bright. 
hen again, when he wishes I had some more, I got 
yubtful.”’ 

The isolated EHight-O toiled over the puzzle without 
jution until a coast newspaper drifted in carrying the 
ory that a certain moving picture had caught on with a 
ar—a Western picture, big cattle scenes. The masses of 
hite-faced moos lending volume to the herds in this pic- 
ire had been artfully edged with longhorns; and these, it 
ypeared, had caught the American public, always past 
iding out, with the same irresistible attraction as a full- 
zged ship. The mysterious thing called romance had 
mehow folded back to the longhorns, and Hollywood had 
score of buyers out—all over the Southwest, even to 
exas, it was reported—scouting for all in sight. 
Hollywood—that was the first time Mull had heard the 
ime. 

The Ripper acted quickly. In the next few weeks, in all 
ie far-flung ranches surrounding, he picked up the long- 
yrns the stranger had missed, including a bad young bull 
tlled the Weaver. Meanwhile Mull had gone out to the 
ard again. 

On the day he saddled Jerry after his long rest, Ripper 
id called to him, “‘ Better keep off them oxen, Mull.” 
The young man neither answered nor obeyed. On the 
ay he could fill his chest tight without a stab of pain 
tywhere, he launched himself from the saddle to the neck 
a full-grown steer that forgot himself to stray. Twelve 
andred pounds of beef slapped the prairie and out from 
ye muzzle locked in Mull’s left hand came a baw] from the 
ig two-year-old, so neatly downed. Mull didn’t even limp 
hen he got up. In his quiet way he felt good for two days, 


then he didit again. Gradually, after that, life passed out of 
doing the thing unwatched. The need of eyes—the need 
of human eyes—came over him and stayed. 

The days neared for which he had worked all year. 
Round-up and then playtime, circus and all besides; but 
before Mull turned ranchward with the boys, he drew from 
his blanket a long-kept shirt and overalls, whacked the 
dust out and put them on. The discards he washed in the 
creek; at least, he washed the rough off and hung them 
on a bush to dry. Slim Hasson turned up at Ripper’s 
again, but Mike Dolley was north for the big shows. 

It was different, after all—this being watched. Mull 
began to know a fear entirely uncounted on, and equal to 
his dread of bulldogging in the first place. Slim Hasson 
stayed sober for two days and hung up a new set of pic- 
tures for that part of Texas as to what a great cowboy 
can be. 

“The horses know him,” Ripper whispered. ‘‘I’ve no- 
ticed it before. They figure it ain’t no use to be bad with 
Slim aboard. They just won’t unwind.”’ 

They unwound for Mull, however. He fanned and raked 
and sat to the whistle without pulling leather or showing 
daylight, but it was his horses the crowd roared at, not 
Mull’s riding. He merely passed. In the calf roping he 
didn’t do so well. A couple of baby monsters fell his way. 
They bawled ‘‘Nay-nay”’ and climbed all over him, giving 
the spectators a good time. Mull hadn’t planned his life 
work as a rodeo clown and was cut deep. Gracie hadn’t 
been able to stay long—pressing need for her in the 
kitechen—but she was there for the steer riding when 
Mull was miserably piled. 

“Better not try bulldoggin’, Mull,’”’ Ripper said, when 
the young man essayed for the big feature. Slim Hasson 
was drunk enough not to care that second day. He pegged 
his beast and left it with a broken neck. ‘‘Them obse- 
quies ought to be the other way round,” Ripper muttered 
angrily, not planning to hang up so much beef. 

Mull reached down for a lively one that lunged into the 
palomino at the moment of his dive from the saddle. 
Jerry didn’t give and Mull overreached, the steer using 
him to step on front and back. This time Mull came to 
with the word ‘‘ Hollywood” on his lips, and Gracie was 


in the doorway, or else it was a ghost that meant Gracie 
to Mull. 

“Bein’ hardy, you’re goin’ to live, Mull,” Ripper re- 
ported later. ‘‘But you’re all broke out with contusions, 
doc says.” 

“Tt must be them that hurts so bad,’’ Mull thought. 

Slim Hasson sauntered into the bunk house before leav- 
ing for Fort Worth. No one else was there at the time. 

““What you need is a hoss, kid. That never-sweat of 
yourn means well, but you might as well roll off a punkin’ 
at an ox. Why, he didn’t counter none when your steer 
jerked in.”’ 

Mull couldn’t answer. His eyes sprung a leak when he 
was alone. It was as if the clumsiest apprentice had been 
called on by the master of the game. Six weeks later he was 
knitted together and went out to grass for another year. 

“You see, Mull, you ain’t quick enough,” Ripper said. 
“You don’t lay on right. Better keep off them oxen.”’ 

All that year Mull tried to get the right horse, as Slim 
had advised. He tried out a lot of young stuff, together 
with his calf roping and secret bulldog practice; but the 
festival season came round again with him still riding the 
old palomino. Things went better for him, but not sensa- 
tionally. Slim Hasson had turned up again and did some 
trick roping the first day that quieted everybody down on 
that branch of sport. No use trying, thought Mull. The 
best he had ever done alone wasn’t up to this ease and 
grace. He was runner-up to Slim, however, in the calf 
roping against the best local contestants. 

He was sitting alone the first night down by the new 
corral, studying the bad horses in his thoughtful way. 
Some distance off by the big fire, the boys were singing. 
Mull knew a kind of melting hurt inside over Slim Hasson, 
The big fellow was keeping up his stuff, but he couldn’t 
last. Ever since that moment in the bunk house, this 
warmth was alive in Mull toward the man of the Indian 
smile. He heard a step and saw Gracie coming. 

“It ain’t none of my business, Mull,’’ she said in a low 
forced way, speaking rapidly. ‘‘But you’ve been mashed 
up twice. I wish you wouldn’t—I wish you wouldn’t ——” 

““What?” he said, though he knew. 
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The Main Point of Muil’s Concentration Was Never Again to be Caught Off the Job Enough to Hear Voices or Laughter of the Stands 


The Engine Driver 


HREE times a week 
I [ceoree Smithers takes 

the fast express train out of the London railway 
station for a nonstop run of more than 200 miles straight 
across England, making an average of fifty miles an hour. 
Having such arun, Mr. Smithers is naturally something of 
an aristocrat in railway circles and receives the highest 
union wage—four pounds ten shillings a week, or about 
$22.50 in American money. Of late there has been consid- 
erable criticism in the newspapers of the high wages paid 
railway workers in comparison with other trades, but Mr. 
Smithers feels he receives no more than his due, for rail- 
roading in England is exacting and slow in advancement. 

Take Mr. Smithers himself, for instance. He has been in 
the service of the company thirty-nine years and worked 
seven years as a 
washer at division 
headquarters be- 
fore he was pro- 
moted to fireman 
on a local goods 
train. He had been 
with the company 
fifteen years when 
he had his first en- 
gine. All this, it 
must be remem- 
bered, was during 
the times when 
business in Eng- 
land was prosper- 
ous. At present, 
promotion is much 
slower; Mr. 
Smithers knows 
men working as 
washers about the 
roundhouses who 
have been with the 
company nine 
years and whostill 
have no idea when 
they may be pro- 
moted to firemen. 

Like many other 
men who have 
reached the top of 
their chosen pro- 
fession, Mr. 
Smithers is a bit 
inclined to criti- 
cize the younger 
generation. Take 
the matter of coal 
now. In the old 
days the engine 
driverwho had one 
of the fast jobs 
could depend on it 
that his coal would 
be carefully se- 
lected; but now the young fellows are so slack, thinking 
about their girls and their cinema shows instead of their 
work, that they just throw anything into the tender, and 
the engine driver has a jolly hard time of it to bring his 
train along on schedule. 

Speaking of cinema shows, Mr. Smithers took his wife 
to see one recently. It was an American film and in it there 
was an American engine driver who was a widower and 
whose pretty daughter kept house for him. When it came 
time for the engine driver to go on his job, the daughter 
went around to the back of the house and directly drove 
out to the front in an automobile, where her father got in 
and off they went to the roundhouse, him all dressed up 
and smoking a cigar. At the roundhouse the engine driver 
kissed his daughter good-by, and in a couple of minutes he 
had on his overalls and was on the step of his engine wavin’ 
to her as she drove off in the automobile. These American 
cinema shows are interesting sometimes, Mr. Smithers 
thinks, but they would suit him better if they would stick 
to facts instead of making up romances about working 
people having automobiles and such. 

Mr. Smithers is a strong union man, as indeed he should 
be, when it is his union that is responsible for his getting 
his four quid and a half every week instead of the three 
pounds he used to make before the war. Still, there is a 
limit to what a union ought to demand. The trouble is, 
there are always two or three fellows who can make a good 
speech in meeting and all the others vote like a lot of sheep 
for anything the speech maker proposes, 


— 


By JESSE R&A 


Just the other month there was. a lot of discussion in the 
Engine Drivers’ Union about the men who are on long runs 
and who have to sleep away from home every other night. 
Some fellow got up and said this wasn’t right. Mr. Smith- 
ers asked him how he was going to fix it in a case like his 
own, where he ran his train straight to the other end of the 
line without a stop. The speaker said that could be fixed 
easy; that when the two fast trains met halfway on the 
line, the engine drivers should pull up, each step on the 
other’s engine and run back home. Mr. Smithers is no 
speech maker, but this made him so angry he fair let go. 

“Tt makes me sick,”’ was what Mr. Smithers told his fel- 
low unionists, ‘‘to see the rising generation so effeminate. 


Another Thing That Contributes to a London Policeman's Contentment is the Good Pay That Goes With His Position as 


Compared With the Pay of British Workers in Other Lines 


What I like to see is a man with a bit of adventure in him. 
You may lay your last sixpence that the British Empire 
wasn’t built by men that were afraid to stay away from 
home a night or so! What I want to ask you men is this: 
Do you think the railroads are run for the public, or for the 
convenience of a few union men who are afraid to be away 
from their missus’ apron strings?” 

The discussion was dropped; for, as has been said, Mr. 
Smithers has been thirty-nine years in the service of the 
company and his words bear the weight of one who has 
never received a black mark and who has not failed in the 
past three years to take his train on schedule time over a 
nonstop run of more than 200 miles. 


The City Salesman 


dhe ee HOOPER is London-born, has spent all of his 
forty-two years in the British metropolis and believes 
in British institutions; yet he is very happy in his present 
employment at the branch office of an American manufac- 
turing firm in Regent Street. 

He entered this employment three years ago and has 
risen successively through the positions of assistant stock 
clerk, bookkeeper, office salesman, and up to his present 
post as city salesman. This rapid advancement is the more 
wonderful to Mr. Hooper from the fact that when he first 
applied to the American firm for work he was not only 
down at the heel from long unemployment but he had no 
letter of recommendation, 


April 3, 1926 


His unfortunate condition 
came about this way: Hehad 
for a number of years held 
a berth as bookkeeper with a 
firm in the East End of London that manufactures petro] 
engines, and_as far as he knows, his work was always quite 
satisfactory. However, on one unlucky day at the noon 
hour he had as usual eaten his lunch in the office and 
started to go out for a bit of a walk, his route leading him 
through a part of the works. There on a platform was an 
engine of the firm’s manufacture and for some reason it was 
not testing out as it should. Several of the technical men 
and one of the directors of the firm were gathered about 
the machine, and James Hooper stopped to hear their com- 
ments. Although trained only as a bookkeeper, he had 
always been interested in machinery; and after listening a 
little while to the conversation, he ventured to point to a 
certain device 
with which the en- 
gine was equipped 
and remarked that 
he believed therein 
lay the loss of 
power. 

He realized the 
next moment that 
he should not haye 
spoken, for the 
others looked at 
him irritably and 
one of the techni- 
cal men remarked 
that when the en- 
gineering staff 
needed advice 
from a clerk they 
would ask for it. 
The full force of 
his punishment 
came the following 
Saturday, whenhe 
was discharged by 
the managing di- 
rector and refused 
a letter of recom- 
mendation on the 
charges that he 
had violated tra- 
dition and had 
flagrantly over-. 
stepped the 
bounds of his class, | 

For more thana_ 
year James | 
Hooper was out of | 
work, because 
wherever he ap- 
plied, the first, 
question always 
was as to his rec- 
ommendations, 
and when hewould 
say he had none 
the interview terminated at once. It was not until he 
answered the American firm’s advertisement in a news- 
paper that he even got a chance to explain why he had no 
recommendation. The American manager heard his story 
through and then remarked: 

“Tf you got fired because you took too much interest in 
your firm’s business, I can afford to take a chance on you.” | 

James Hooper is as loyal an Englishman as ever he was, | 
but he has come to like American ways in some things. He 
was a little resentful at first when the manager began to call 
him Jim instead of Mr. Hooper, but that feeling passed 
away when he learned it was a term of friendliness instead | 
of condescension. What he likes best is the fact that every- 
one in the organization is encouraged to make as many sug- 
gestions as possible. James Hooper believes that is one of 
the reasons the American firm is making headway in Eng- 
land even though there is so much propaganda in the news- | 
papers and everywhere about it being the duty of British 
subjects to buy British-made goods. 

“Discipline is a good thing,” he says, “and I suppose 
there must always be classes; but the way competition is 
now, every business house needs all the brains it can get.” 


The London Policeman 


TGRENG eight hours each week day Policeman Row- 
bottom directs traffic at a congested corner near Tra- | 
falgar Square. In England, as everyone knows, the traffic | 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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if any calling has a 

greater lure for the 
average American boy 
than big-league base- 
ball. From the age of 
ten to twenty more 
boys want to be big- 
leaguers than to be en- 
gineers or circus riders 
or soldiers or knights- 
errant in any other 
field of action or ad- 
venture. The glamour 
of the big-league train- 


[: IS to be doubted 


and the parks at home 
is both bright and 
strong. AsJudge Ken- 
esaw M. Landis has 
said often in his pub- 
lic speeches, ‘‘ Nearly 
every boy builds a 
shrine to some base- 
ball hero, and before 
that shrine a candle 
always burns.” 

And of all the glam- 
orous phases of base- 
ball there isnone more 
attractive than the 
Southern training 
camp. It might besaid 
that the heart of the 
nation turns to these 
camps every spring- 
time. The big-leaguer 


lo, there cometh a day 
when this boy is 
bought by a big- 
league club for $20,- 
000, sight unseen. He 
has simply excelled at 
his chosen profession 
and an eagle-eyed 
scout has watched him 
at play. Then came 
another scout, at- 
tracted by the sound 
of his hitting or the 
flash of his fielding 
skill, and they have 
bid for him and some 
bush-league manager 
has sold him for the 
price of a prairie farm. 

And this raw rookie 
comes to camp to win 
the place of a fading 
veteran who only a 
few years back was 
one of his own partic- 
ular idols. He comes 
weighted under the 
handicap of this big 
purchase price, but he 
does not realize that 
until later. He comes 
to greet a manager 
who has never seen 
him before. He comes 
fresh from the hero 
worship of his home- 
town fans to be a no- 
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flies southward even 
before the first wild 
duck begins to stir un- 
easily and try his wings for the northern flight. And with 
the big-leaguer on his Southern jaunt go the trainers, the 
camp followers and the baseball writers, and with him also 
go the thoughts and longings of hundreds of thousands of 
boys, young and old. And to these camps, which dot the 
Southland all the long way from the Florida coast to the 
Crab whine 
Islands of the 
Pacific, go also 
the rookies, 
bound on 
their first and 
splendid 
quest for that 
same golden 
fleece that 
Jason and his 
young men 
sought when 
this old world 
was very 
young. 

Of all the 
fascinations 
of these train- 
ing camps in 
the South, to 
me, who have 
made these 
camps for 
many years, 
the most fas- 
cinating isthe 
rookie. What 
is a rookie? 
Webster de- 
fines him as a 
raw recruit. He is the beginner in any game of peace or 
war. In baseball parlance, any lad who has yet to win a 
regular place on a professional ball team is a rookie, no mat- 
ter how long he has played the game. The minor leagues 
have their rookies who come from amateur and semipro ball, 
and the majors have their rookies who come from every- 
where—from colleges, from sand lots and from the minors. 

A small army of these rookies reports every springtime. 
From 150 to 200 show up at the sixteen big-league camps, 
and from twenty to forty of them are brought North, and 
it may be that ten or twenty will be carried through the 
season. The rest of them are either farmed out to minor- 
league clubs for further seasoning or cast adrift. 

There is no gamble in all the world of finance or busi- 
ness or work or play like the baseball rookie of today. 
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Eddie Rommel, the Ace of Connie Mack's 


Pitching Staff 


The Crouching Start—a New Stunt in Base Running. Left to Right — Coach Charlie O'Leary; Hinky Haines, Using the 


Crouch, and Earl Combs, Using the Regular Start 


There is no fairy story any more wonderful than the oppor- 
tunities of the rookie in baseball. There is no romance of 
adventure more thrilling than the career of the big-league 
recruit. That trail that D’Artagnan took from Gascony to 
Paris and on to the captaincy of the king’s musketeers was 
not.more radiant and royal than the trail 100 or more boys 
of today take every springtime from the old farm or home 
town to the training camps of the South. 

When I write in this vein I write as one who has traveled 
this trail and knows well the glamour of the training camp, 
for I, too, was oncearookie. I was a bush-league newspaper- 
man from a small town in the Middle West, and I was 
thrilled to my heart’s core that first time I went as corre- 
spondent for a big Eastern daily to the camps of the South. 

And there I first met the baseball rookie, in his pride and 
in his—peril. And although there were many famous play- 
ers in that camp, players who had been idols of mine for 
years, I was fascinated most by the rookie. To this day, 
weary and worn with travel through the camps of the 
South, and friendly with most of the great players of both 
leagues, the rookie still gets the most of my attention, my 
thought and my speculation during the training-camp tour. 
He is a psychological study, unique, distinctive, vital. 


The Stuff That Stars are Made Of 


ONSIDER the rookie. He comes from every section of 

the country; from the city, the town and the farm. 
He comes from every walk of life. He comes from college, 
from street corner, from shop, from plowed field, from mine, 
from store and from cultured home. He is the pick and 
flower of his neighborhood, his school, his county, his 
league, be it Double A or just Class B. He has served an 
apprenticeship of at least ten years at his chosen calling, 
and yet he has only just now approached the threshold of 
his career. He is coming to work—he may think to play— 
for an organization that has some $15,000,000 invested in 
real and personal property of its operating departments. 
He will, if he makes good, perform his labors before about 
2,000,000 spectators in the next six months, and his name 
will appear every day in more than 2000 newspapers and 
will be read with praise or blame by about 10,000,000 per- 
sons. And the name of this rookie will either be forgotten 
in a year or two or it will become a household word for a 
decade. 

Consider the rookie. In his home town he may not be 
considered worth more than ten cents a pound on the hoof 
by either the butcher or the baker for clerk or errand pur- 
poses, or by the candlestick maker for any purposes what- 
soever. He is just an average boy who fools around and 
spends entirely too much time playing ball. If he had a 
good trade, he might make forty dollars a week. And then, 


body for a while in the 
mystic aura of the 
camps of kings. 

Was there ever such a reporting for assignment to duty 
as that of the rookie in the training camp? This is not the 
least of the marvels of this age. A boy destined for a clerk’s 
job at thirty dollars a week comes from his rural obscurity 
into the white light of publicity and national adoration 
that beats down upon the training camp, and as he comes 
upon the field for the first time a man with a weather- 
beaten face and a keen eye and incisive manner of speech 
greets him thus: 

‘Get out there and show me what you can do!” 

And then when the boy, with his heart thumping against 
his ribs, gets all warmed up and going good he looks around, 
and there is the manager with his back to him talking to 
some vets or looking everywhere and interested in every- 
thing but this toiling, straining recruit. But he is a foolish 
rookie who thinks that his manager does not scrutinize 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Kent Greenfield, a McGraw Product 


“Any Boob Can Get Married; it Takes a First-Class Man 


to Win a Championship’”’ 


Dan Kirk grinned grimly. His freckled fists, big and 

hairy as adult coconuts, and as hard, closed. He’d 
show them! He’d show those callow squirts on the news- 
papers who was old! 

“Youth,” he read on, ‘“‘must be served—especially in 
the ring—where a man is old at thirty and antediluvian 
at thirty-five.” 

Dan Kirk wrinkled what little forehead he had. Ante- 
diluvian? He must be that, whatever it was, for he was 
thirty-five. 

“So,” he read, “‘Old Dan Kirk, great champion that he 
has been, must one day soon meet the fate of the pitcher 
that frequented the well. At an age when most men are 
just starting to go up in their professions, he must go 
down in his. For it is a hard game—the ring game—and 
its prizes go to the young and strong. Out of the mists of 
obscurity, any day now, will rise a youthful giant before 
whom Old Dan will go crashing down into the limbo of 
fallen heroes. The young unknown may have little of the 
skill of the old master. He may have little of that amazing 


It BLACK and white he read it—‘‘Old Dan.” Old? 


. technic, that hard-won science Old Dan has gained in six- 


teen years and more than two hundred battles. The young 
unknown may not have Dan’s wits or heart. But one 
thing he will have that Old Dan can never have again— 
youth. All Dan’s experience will avail him nothing 
against that.” 

Dan Kirk expelled a “Huh!” and read on: 

“Who will the conqueror of Old Dan Kirk be? Who 
can say? But there will be one, for that is the way of the 
world. Possibly it will be 
young Jim Jansen, the green 
kid Hercules from the coast. 
Jansen has the size and the 
age. Hehas hurled challenges 
at Old Dan. Why has Dan 
avoided Jansen? Has Dan 
himself seen the writing on 
the wall? Will it be the ju- 
venile Jansen who will end the 
glorious career of Old Dan? 
Young Jim thinks he is the 
man for the job. Perhaps. 
Only one thing is sure, and 
that is this: Whoever hurls 
Old Dan into the rosin dust 
of defeat, he, too, must: in- 
evitably face the day when 
a younger, stronger man will 
tear the crown from his brow. 
For champions come and 
champions go, but there is 
only one champion of cham- 
pions who will never lose, and 
he is—Battling Time.” 

Dan Kirk stroked the 
knobby chin that had weath- 
ered so many leather storms. 
He chuckled. Write his 


RIS ee 


obituary, would they? Not yet awhile. Hestood up, filled 
his deep chest with air and surveyed himself in the tall 
mirror. As good as ever! He slapped the newspaper. 
“Bunk!”’ he ejaculated. He tightened his muscles and 
struck his famous fighting pose, a half crouch which en- 
abled him to shift suddenly and sink his paralyzing left 
- to the solar plexus or cross his devastating right to the jaw. 
As good as ever? Sure! Better! 

Nature’s hand had slipped in making Dan 
Kirk. As a baby, nobody expected him to 
live; he was built so differently from the other 
babiesin theshabby flats of his part of town— 
Hudson Street, hard by the docks. 

“Head like a tomato and a mess of arms 
and legs,” his father, a scrubby paper hanger, 
alcoholically disposed, had remarked. New 
babies were no treat to Mr. Kirk, for he had 
had seven. 

“T can’t understand it,” he told bartenders 
while seeking solace for his inconveniently 
profuse paternity. ‘‘The wife is that frail, a 
puff of wind would blow her away.” 

From his parents, Dan Kirk inherited 
nothing but life. His nursery was the piers. 
Provender ‘being scarce at home, he lived 
mostly on bananas purloined from the fruit 
ships. The stevedores kicked him plentifully, 
but ended by letting him tote loads. The 
boys picked on him because he was so un- 
gainly, freckled and comic of aspect. Neces- 
sity taught him to shoot out his skinny arms 
and produce black eyes. Cheerfully he strug- 
gled with heavy loads, and as cheerfully 
punched and was punched in uncounted street-corner 
combats. For Dan Kirk had a dream. 

Napoleon dreamed of dominating the world with his 
armies; Dan Kirk dreamed of dominating the world with 
his fists. To be a fighter, a good fighter, the best fighter — 
that was his aim, his reason for living. Toward this goal 
he worked, and so he early developed into a man with 
enormously wide shoulders and the dangling, sinewy arms 
of an orang-utan. He looked like a child’s drawing, with 
his little head perched on the bulk of his shoulders like an 
apple on a crate. His legs were his cross. They were 
sketchy strokes, trivial legs, many sizes too small for his 
torso. With such legs, he could never be a very heavy 
man. No matter. He’d have to learn to hit harder to 
make up for his lack of tonnage. What if the sport writers 
did call him the House Boat on the Sticks? The men he 
fought professionally soon learned that this freckled, 
knock-kneed, gangling lad was 
not to be jeered at. They snick- 
ered at him at first, but after 
the bell rang they were rather 
too busy to laugh, or even smile. 
Their sensations shortly became 
those of an arrogant canary that 
has flown into an electric fan. 

Mr. Joseph Corridon—Deb- 
onair Joe, the fight fans called 
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him—was inclined to smile in a superior manner when he 
walked out of his corner to defend his title of world’s heayy- 
weight champion against the freckled upstart. Before the 
bell, he remarked to his manager that young Kirk looked 
like a comic valentine on its way to the dead-letter office. 
Mr. Corridon was taller and at least twenty pounds heavier 
than Dan, and vastly more versed in ring craft. For twelve 
rounds he made Dan the target for his brilliant and ex- 
tensive repertoire of blows. It annoyed him that Dan 
remained vertical. It was really quite tiresome, hammer- 
ing that freckled face like a man laying a carpet. Pa- 
tiently, Dan Kirk kept marching into the machine-gun 
fire. Mr. Corridon grew exasperated. He became, indeed, 
violent, and this tired him, for he was ten years older than 
Dan. His reactions grew slower. In the fourteenth, Mr. 
Corridon carelessly left a gap in his defense. Through it 
shot Dan’s left fist. Mr. Corridon thought a stick of 
dynamite had exploded just north of his belt. Dark- 
ness fell upon him with the suddenness of a tropical 
night. When he awoke, he had joined the endless file of 
ex-champions. 

For a dozen years now Dan Kirk had ably defended his 
most highly prized possession—his title. Indeed, there 
was nothing in his life he valued save that. Being an 
artist, he sacrificed everything to his art. Parties? They 
cut in on a man’s sleep. Not for him. Marriage? A dis- 
traction. It interfered with a man’s work. 

“T’d rather box four rounds with a two-handed slugger 
than marry the most beautiful woman alive,” Dan Kirk 
said, and meant it. He thought next to nothing of 
women. 

“Too soft to fight,’’ was his disdainful verdict. 


So now they were calling him Old Dan. He threw down 
the newspaper and strode into the next room, where his 
manager was busy with letters. 

“Larry,” said Dan Kirk, ‘‘get me this here Jansen.” 

ce Huh? ” 

“You heard me.” 

“Sure, I heard you. What’s the idea? He ain’t no 
playmate for us. Last week that big ape spattered Sailor 
Skelly all over the ring, and the Sailor’s no cream puff.” 

“No matter. Get me Jansen. He’s been pestering me 
for months. Now they’re saying I’m scared of him.” 

“Say, champ,’”’ the manager demanded, “have you 
been eating raw wolves for breakfast? This here Jansen is 
only nineteen, but already he’s as big and rough as a grizzly. 


Young Dan Kirk Mastered the Left Jab Before He Learned His Alphabet 
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Weighs two-twenty. Green, maybe, but they say he’s got 
a left that would cripple an elephant. Let him be. Pick 
something soft.” 

Dan Kirk frowned. 

“T’m champ, ain’t I?” he demanded. “I ain’t one of 
these pink-tea movie champs that wants a million to 
fight the oldest living graduate of Sing Sing. Being champ 
to me means being champ, see?”’ 

“Well, you want to stay champ, don’t you? We can 
stall off this Jansen for years—tell him to go get a reputa- 
tion. Maybe if we wait long enough a hotel will fall on 
him and bruise him up a bit. Lay off these young gorillas, 
Dan.” 

“T can take him,” declared Dan. “‘I’ve stopped bigger 
guys than him. Them overgrown, wild-swinging lumber- 
jacks is hot mince pie for me.. I’ll make him swing and 
miss till he has no more steam than a toy train. Then I’ll 
pop him dizzy with my left and finish him with a right to 
the potato.” 

Dan illustrated with gestures. 

“Oh,” said the manager, ‘‘you could take him all right. 
Sure you could. But it’s like kissing a wildcat. You might 
get away with it and then again you might not. No use 
picking the tough spots when there are so many set-ups 
begging to be smacked down. You know, Dan, you ain’t 
as young as you used to be.”’ 

Dan, usually amiable, growled: ‘‘Say, are you trying 
to pull the Aunty Deloovian stuff on me?”’ 

“Aunty which?” 

“Are you trying to grandpop me? You don’t see no 
white whiskers, do you? I tell you I’m as good as the day 
I flattened Corridon. Better. I know more. I’m not 
side-stepping any nineteen-year-old kids. Get that?” 

The manager shrugged his fat frame. 

“T been in the box-fight business thirty years,’’ he said, 
‘and I never met a guy who knew when he was about 
through. I tell you there’s always a risk when an old- 
timer mingles with a youngster who hasn’t had the ginger 
sapped out of him by long service. I’m not saying you’re 
through, Dan. Far from it, I hope. But you’d better be 
careful just the same.” 

“‘Get me Jansen,” repeated Dan. ‘‘He’s been making 
cracks that I hide under the bed when he walks down the 
street. I don’t like that egg. Get him for me and I'll 
crack him.”’ 

_ “Well,’”’ said the manager, “have it your own way. 

| Perhaps it would be better to make a match with Jansen 
now, before he learns how to land that undertaker left of 
his. But take a tip from me, Dan—sink that baby early in 
the fight.’ 

The good-natured grin returned to Dan Kirk’s face, 


“Are You 
Trying to 
Grandpop 
Me? You 
Don’t See 
No White 
Whiskers, 
DoYou?Tt 
Teil You 
I’m as 
Good as 
the DaylI 
Flattened 
Corridon’’ 


“About the fourth round, Larry,” he promised, ‘‘I’ll 
knock this Jansen so flat they’ll have to scrape him off the 
canvas.” 


As Dan Kirk trained—conscientiously, as always—for 
his fight with Jim Jansen, he began to develop a keen hate 
for his rival. He’d never felt that way about an opponent 
before. 

Usually all he wanted to know was when and where 
the fight was. The other man didn’t matter. It was all 
in a day’s work. But toward Jansen he felt a bitter 
personal animosity. Perhaps it was because Jansen had 
been talking in the papers, bragging a little, with the in- 
solent self-assurance of youth. ‘“‘I’ll beat the old man,” 
Jansen had stated. “‘I’ll hit him so hard it will hurt 
his grandchildren.” 

Or perhaps it was because Dan found that at the 
end of ten miles of road work he was slightly weary. 
When he trained for his fight with Debonair Joe 
Corridon, he had minded ten stiff miles of road work 
no more than eating a breakfast. Fatigue was a new 
sensation for him. He didn’t like it. He 
mentioned it to his manager. 

““You was a kid when you was training 
for Corridon,’’ the manager reminded him. mo 
“You ain’t a kid now.” 

Dan fumed and sulked the rest of the 
day. . 

The night before the fight with Jansen, ts 
Dan Kirk did not sleep well, and this was 
without precedent. Usually he slept with 
the happy peace of an artist who 
knows that on the morrow he is to 
display his art before admiring 
thousands. But before the Jansen 
fight, Dan tossed and fretted. He 
wasn’t worried about winning. He 
knew he would win. He felt that 
he was in perfect shape; that his 
legs and wind would stand the test. 
Still, a disquieting thought came 
to him now and again. He’d get by 
Jansen sure. But there would be 
other Jansens, other young giants 
to be faced and vanquished un- 
til 


Well, no man can go on fighting 
forever. Some day he’d have to 
give up his crown. The thought 
filled him with a resentfulrage. He 
put himself to sleep by planning 


how next day he would cut that ponderous cub Jansen into 
particularly fine ribbons. 


Dan bounded into the ring filled with the fiercest de- 
termination to crush a foe he had ever felt. He eyed Jan- 
sen. Yes, there was power in that massive chest, those 
arms like hawsers. But, thought Dan, the young cater- 
pillar, be he ever so strong, is no match for the agile, 
brainy wasp. 

The weights were announced: Jansen, 216; Kirk, 174. 
Those tapering legs of Dan Kirk had kept him from ever 
being a full-sized heavyweight. He looked down at them. 
They were slender, but tough as steel cables. 

“T’ll box him cross-eyed for three rounds and belt him 
to sleep in the fourth,” said Dan to his manager, as they 
waited for the bell. 

Historians of the ring will always acclaim that fight as 
one of the classics. Dan Kirk did as he promised. Boxing 
superbly, he made the vast, slow Jansen miss a hundred 
lefts, fourscore rights. He prodded and stung the giant 
from every angle. But Jansen kept boring in. In the 
fourth, Dan cut loose with all the relentless fury at his 
command. He drove his dread right to Jansen’s jaw with 
every last ounce of power in him. Jansen’s head went 
back, he blinked, he kept his feet and he bored in. Again 
and again Dan landed his finishing blow, cleanly, desper- 
ately. Jansen was dazed, but he spread his oak-tree legs 
and did not go down. 

It was in the eleventh round that Dan Kirk’s legs began 
to get numb. He did not seem able to control them per- 
fectly. They buckled and wavered. His head was per- 
fectly cool. He had not been much hurt by the wild 
blows Jansen lashed at him. He would win the fight 
easily, on points, if his legs would hold him up four more 
rounds—twelve brief minutes. 

Dan Kirk summoned to his aid all the guile, all the tricks 
he had learned in his long years of campaigning. He held 
Jansen off through the twelfth. In the thirteenth, his 
arms began to get as leaden as his legs. In the fourteenth, 
he had nothing to fight with but his heart. With that, he 
fought on. He came out for the last round. He could 
barely move his feet or raise his arms. By sheer will power 
he forced himself to take a fighting stance, his famous 
crouch. Like a goaded bull, Jansen rushed upon him. In 
Jansen’s cut and punished face, which was like a face in 
a nightmare, Dan Kirk saw a look of triumph. Jansen 
knew. Dan saw Jansen’s left coming. He knew he should 
duck. He tried to. He was a tenth of a second too slow. 

While the crowd acclaimed the new champion, Dan Kirk 
sat broken in his corner, his face buried in his gloves, sob- 
bing. The crowd paid no heed to him. Crowds are not 
interested in the emotions of has-beens. 

Across the ring strode Jim Jansen and thrust out his 
hand. He was jaunty and condescending in victory. 

“Put ’er there, old-timer,’”’ he said. ‘“‘You gave me a 
whale of a fight.” 

Dan shook the proffered hand. 

“Good luck,” he said. “‘ You got a kick like a big gun, 
kid.”’ Then, half to himself: ‘‘But if I’d only been twenty 
pounds heavier 2 


““T’d have took you anyhow,” said Jansen. 
(Continued on Page 210) 


“Tul Fight You Again — Right Here and Now!’’ Cried Dan Kirk 


T WAS an old joke, but custom had not staled it for the 
| loungers in the wide doorway of the blacksmith shop. 
They grinned expectantly, nudging one another; even 
the blacksmith looked up, his rasp suspended above the 
huge hoof clenched between his knees. Curly Teamer was 
always funny and at his funniest when teasing Eddie 
Fitch. Besides, this particular trick invariably cost Curly 
money, and there was something impressive and 
enviable about the prodigality with which, just 
for a good laugh, he would risk a dime and spend 
a nickel. 

He twitched the pink elastic a little higher on 
his fat arm, where a zone of perspiration dark- 
ened the gay pattern of the sleeve; the bright- 
belted cigar stub twirled to the 
corner of hismouthand he brought 
a little handful of silver from a 
jingling pocket. 

The sight of the money had an 
instant effect on Eddie Fitch. His 
face came alive and eager as he 
strained for speech, his hands 
waving in eloquently urgent ges- 
tures which Curly, to prolong the 
fun a little, pretended not to un- 
derstand. 

He made as if to slide the coins 
back into his pocket, and every- 
body sniggered at Eddie’s frantic 
clicks and gurgles of protest and 
dismay. 

Affecting now to comprehend, 
Curly spread the coins out on his 
soft palm and took up all of them 
except anickelandadime. These, 
with a pushing movement of be- 
stowal, he held out to Eddie, lift- 
ing and wagging the forefinger of 
his other hand to stipulate that 
Eddie, free to choose between 
them, might not help himself to 
both. 

Eddie’s whole body seemed to 
quiver under the mental stress of 
choice. He hooked a finger over 
his lower teeth and his free hand 
hovered above the coins, the fin- 
gers making little eager snatching mo- 
tions. The loungers in the doorway craned 
their necks, and Curly winked humor- 
ously at them over Eddie’s head. Again 
he made as if to take the money back, 
and the movement put an end to Eddie’s 
indecision. He snatched, and held the 
nickel up triumphantly between his thumb 
and finger, his gutturals endeavoring to 
declare that Curly had again failed to fool 
him into picking the smaller and therefore 
less valuable dime. 

He backed away a little warily, stowing 
his booty in the pocket of his ragged over- 
alls. Guffaws and delighted back-slappings 
applauded Teamer, but he wore his honors 
modestly. 

“Dog-gone,”’ he said, ‘‘you’d think the fool would learn 
sometime, wouldn’t you? Funny, too, when he knows 
darn well he can buy twice as many jelly beans for ten 
cents. Bound to pick the biggest, though, every time.”’ 

“Say, I know a good one.” The biggest of the farm 
hands clapped a heavy thigh. ‘‘Le’s heat up a penny when 
he ain’t lookin’ and see if he’ll grab it.’ 

““Hadn’t better.”” The blacksmith squinted through the 
smoke that lifted from the horseshoe as it touched the hoof. 
“Yonder comes young Johnny Marr, and he mighty near 
killed the last fellow ’t tried that on Eddie.” 

An empty box wagon stopped in the littered space before 
the shop, and Johnny Marr’s big, ungainly figure climbed 
down from the spring seat. He paid no attention to the 
men in the doorway, setting soberly about unhitching the 
heavy black Belgians. 

Eddie scuttled toward him, a doglike quality in the 
eagerness of his greeting. His scrawny body squirmed and 
quivered, and his hands, waving in some vague attempt at 
pantomime, plucked at Marr’s hickory shirt. 

“‘What’s he trying to tell you, Johnny? You and him 
speak the same language, don’t you?”’ Curly Teamer’s 
voice was discreetly amiable, but his wink invited the other 
loungers to enjoy the innuendo. Marr turned, one of the 
trace chains in his hands. He was, as always, unsmiling; 
his burned face was expressionless, and his movements 
gave him a curious resemblance to his horses, a suggestion 
of the same slow awkward strength. 
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His Stepmother Blocked His Entry, the Backs of Her Hands Against Her Hips, Her Face, Pretty 
in Spite of the Sharp-Edged Quality of its Features, Soured Now Aimost to Malice 


Eddie Fitch elaborated his pantomime so that even to 
the group in the doorway it held a blurred significance. 
His gestures unmistakably imitated the motions of some- 
one stroking a long beard. At Marr’s nod of understand- 
ing, he clucked delightedly, clutched both hands against 
his breast, staggered, swayed and let himself fall flat on the 
ground. 

“What’s he up to, anyhow, Johnny?” said Teamer 
again. Marr turned deliberately and hooked the trace 
chain back to the whiffletree. 

“Guess I better not wait to get these shoes reset, Eb.” 
He addressed the blacksmith, ignoring Teamer. ‘“‘Eddie 
says pa’s worse.” 

He hoisted himself over the wheel and stretched out a 
big hand to Eddie, who scrambled nimbly up beside him. 
The wagon box clattered as the team broke into a lumber- 
ing trot. Curly Teamer grinned after the lifting fog of dust. 

“By gorry,”’ he said, “if you drew them two’simps in 
a jack pot, you’d have openers anyhow.” 

John Marr stopped the team at the doctor’s gate. After 
a glance at the empty carriage floor of the stable, he went 
around to the side door, where Mrs.- Worrell, stirring a 
cake in a yellow bowl, looked up from her work, 

“Doctor’s just gone down to your house,” ‘she said. 
“Lew Fitch came up after him. Your pa’s had: another 
stroke, I’m afraid.” 

Marr nodded. “Thought that’s what Eddie was trying 
to tell me.” 
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The woman’s eyes slanted over her 
steel-rimmed spectacles toward the 
wagon at the gate. 

“‘T’m glad you found Eddie,” shesaid. 
“‘Lew was real mad at him for running 
off instead of holding the horse. Lew 
couldn’t wait to hunt for him, though— 
had to start straight back.” 

Marr nodded again. ‘‘ Wild to go up 
to the blacksmith shop any time he gets 
to town, Eddie is,’ he said. ‘‘ Did Lew 
say how bad pa was?” 

He saw Eddie slide down from the 
seat and cross the road to the post-office 


store. The doctor’s wife wagged her 
& head. 


4 “Tt’s his second stroke, you know. 
i Apt to be pretty serious, I guess. I’m 
real sorry, John.” 

“T better go right down.” 
Marr shambled back to the 
wagon. The screen door of the 
post office slapped behind Eddie 
Fitch and he scurried across the 
road, a paper bag held proudly 
in a lifted hand. Scrambling to 
the seat, he gurgled happily, ex- 
hibiting a nest of many-colored 
jelly beans at the bottom of the 
bag. John Marr moved his head 
approvingly. 

“Got ’em, did you, Eddie? 
Good for you.”” He swung the 
loop of the reins against a huge 
shining haunch and again the 
horses broke into their ponderous 
trot. They were drenched and 
heaving by the time the wagon 
stopped at the side door of the 
farmhouse. The doctor’s rig was 


elm. John Marr twisted the lines 


heavily toward the door. 

It opened before he reached 
it, and his stepmother blocked 
his entry, the backs of her hands 


in spite of the sharp-edged qual- 
ity of its features, soured now 
almost to malice. She could not 
have been more than a few years 
older than her stepson, but her 
voice held the annoyed contempt 


bedient child. 
“You trying to founder those 
horses? And where’s the feed?” 
Marr moved toward the door, 
but she held her place. 
“Didn’t wait,’ he said. 
“Heard pa was worse and ——” 
“And ran your horses two 
miles!”” She made an impatient 
“Have to make another trip now 


” 


sound in her throat. 
to the mill. I declare 

“Wanted to see pa,”’ said Marr doggedly. 

“Think it’ll cure him if you founder the best team on the 
place?” she snapped. “‘ You go ’tend to those horses before 
you set a foot inside this house. That’s what your pa’d tell 
you if he was fit to talk.” 

“Guess I’ll see him first.” He moved deliberately past 
her, one shoulder brushing against her as she stood her 
ground. She did not follow him into the front room, where, 
since Andrew Marr’s first stroke, a bed had been set up 
for him. 

He lay upon it now, flat on his back and motionless. 
Doctor Worrell stood beside him, his hands in the sagging 
pockets of his linen duster. He shook his head doubtfully 
in answer to John Marr’s look of question. 

“Pretty bad this time, John.” He explained in long im- 
pressive words just how bad it was. John Marr came to 
the bedside. 

“What’s he doing dressed?” he asked. “Who let him 
get up?” 

“Far as I can make out, he got up himself. Mis’ Marr 
went over to see the tenant on her place, and your pa must 
have taken a notion to go somewhere. When she got back 
she found him down at the barn with a horse half hitched 
up to the buckboard.”’ 

Marr leaned forward. His father’s bearded face was 
twisted in a frozen grimace, but the eyes strained out of it. 


hitched in the shade of the big” 


about the: brake handle and ran 


against her hips, her face, pretty 


of an adult for a stupid, diso- 
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‘Can you hear me, pa? Shut your eyes if you can.” 

The lids flickered twice in answer. Worrell leaned over 
. John’s side. 

“Looks as if he was trying to talk.’ 

“You want me to do something for you, pa?”’ Again the 
‘Ys fluttered. ‘‘Want Hattie?’”’ The lids did not move. 
The minister? Squire Dudley?” 

Still there was no response except for the fixed, straining 
ok. 

“Maybe it’s something about the farm,’ suggested 
forrell. The eyelids closed and opened with an effect of 
nphasis. John Marr glanced at the door. 

“You want me to stay here and work the place? Always 
med to, pa.” 
There was a moment’s hesitation before the lids de- 
ended and rose again, but Worrell was delighted. 

“That’s what he wanted, John, sure’s you’re born!”’ 
' “Tt ain’t all he wanted,” said John Marr slowly. He 
mnt over the bed again, but his father’s eyes had closed 
‘id did not open at his questions. He straightened as 
/attie Marr came to the doorway. Doctor Worrell, for all 
‘\s fifty years and the sprinkle of gray in his ginger beard, 
2came slightly less professional in his manner. He tip- 
jed forward as if to stop her at the threshold, but she 
‘ime briskly into the room; and her voice, a little hushed 
'y the still figure on the bed and sweetened, as usual, by 
‘ie presence of an outsider, addressed John Marr. 

“You better go see to your team,” she said. ‘‘ You can’t 
‘0 any good here.”’ 

Marr hesitated, his glance shifting to the face against 
ie pillow. There was no sign of consciousness, and he 
‘ent out, his shoes creaking a protest against his endeavor 
)) walk on tiptoe. Lew Fitch, father of Eddie and the only 
‘ermanent farm hand on the place, helped him put up the 
am and told him, as they worked, what he knew of the 
fair. Lew was a man past middle age, submerged in 
1e self-pity of dyspepsia so that, just as his son’s defects 
inpressed him always as afflictions heaped unfairly on his 
wn unmeriting head, he saw in Andrew Marr’s seizure 
‘nly one more misfortune for Lewis Fitch. 

“Ain’t it just my luck?” he grumbled, looping a line 
arough the bit ring. ‘‘Andy promised me he’d fix it in 


his will so’s I’d get that house I’m living in, and them three 
acres that goes with it. Ain’t over a week since he told me. 
Feeling spry that day, he was, and come out on the porch. 
Bet he was hitching up to drive to town on purpose when 
this here fit took him. Wonder he wasn’t tromped on, 
laying on the floor ’longside the mare with the harness half 
on her. Lucky thing Mis’ Marr and Eddie was around 
and moved him before the mare got restless.’”’ He wagged 
his head dejectedly. ‘‘Ain’t it just my luck, though?” 

John Marr snapped the throatlatch of the halter and 
sidled from the stall. 

““Guess it’s all right about the will, Lew. Squire Dudley 
was down here last Monday. Wouldn’t wonder if pa 
*tended to it then.’”’ He paused. ‘‘Guess that was it. 
Curly Teamer was around the house, too, that day. He 
could’ve signed for a witness.”’ : 

‘‘Loafer’s been hanging around here a lot too much to 
suit me,” said Lew. ‘‘ Always pestering Eddie.” 

“Guess Eddie kind of likes it,’’ Marr said. ‘‘Goes hunt- 
ing Curly any time he can.” 

He went out into the carriage room. The rickety buck- 
board stood in its usual place, its shafts propped high 
against the wall. 

“T run it back again.’”’ Lew Fitch spoke at Marr’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Andy had it backed out, all ready to hitch up.” 

Marr nodded. The tattered cushion had fallen to the 
bed of the buckboard, and he put it back mechanically on 
the seat. His thigh brushed against the felly and he 
glanced downward as he backed away. There was a smear 
of fresh mud on his overalls. He lifted his head and turned. 

“Say, Lew ——’” he began, a stir of excitement in his 
voice. But Fitch was not listening. Eddie had come in 
while Marr’s back was turned, and his father held him by 
one arm. 

“Gimme that candy,” Lew ordered. “Ought to know 
better’n go hiding it. Forget where ’tis in five minutes and 
be hunting all over the place tomorrow, or meeching round 
for money to buy more.’”’ He reached for the paper bag, 
but Eddie twisted free and danced backward, highly 
pleased with himself. His father did not try to follow. 

“Don’t know what I ever done,’’ he grumbled, “‘that 
the Lord’s hand should lay so heavy on me. Talk about 


Job! Sooner have a whole batch of boils than try to han- 
dle Eddie.”’ 

Hattie Marr’s voice shrilled down from the house, and 
John ran clumsily toward the sound. 


mW 


QUIRE DUDLEY, as usual, made a little ritual of read- 

ing the will. He was a windy, word-loving man, 
relishing the set phrases of the preamble and darting self- 
important glances above his spectacles at the divided 
group of listeners in the parlor, which still wore something 
of its ceremonial aspect although the undertaker had car- 
ried off his folding chairs and pushed the stiff plush furni- 
ture back into place against the walls. 

Nathan Willet, in the capacity of friend and neighbor, 
was present with his wife and daughter by John Marr’s in- 
vitation, and sat next to him at one side of the room. On 
the other, Curly Teamer fingered his imitation panama 
and shuffled his shiny yellow shoes, plainly ill at ease in 
spite of Hattie Marr’s composed presence at his elbow. He 
watched John Marr almost furtively, but there was a hint 
of contemptuous amusement at the smirking corners of his 
mouth. Squire Dudley paused after the preamble, in- 
haled deeply and read on more impressively. 

John Marr’s elbow rested on his knees, but his head rose 
slowly as he listened. Andrew Marr left fifty dollars to his 
son, and all the other property, real and personal, of which 
he died possessed, went outright to his widow, who was 
named sole executrix without bond. 

There was a little silence as the squire finished. Nathan 
Willet’s face went dangerously red, and his wife’s hand 
moved in a cautioning gesture. 

“When was that will made, squire?”’ he demanded, his 
voice harsh under the strain of repression. Squire Dudley 
smacked his lips. 

“‘Hight days prior to the testator’s demise,’’ he said. 
“Last Monday week, in fact.’’ He cleared his throat im- 
portantly. ‘“‘It is drawn up in proper legal form and duly 
witnessed by Dr. Matthew Worrell and Earl B. Teamer.” 

Hattie Marr’s company voice intervened before Willet 
could frame another question. 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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to look at and that’s all; but if ever there’s 
somebody feels like they want to marry 
one, which there probably is every now and then, 
very well and good—it’s a free country, I hope. 

As for the one my old pal Elmer Casper wanted to 
marry—well, to give my old pal a square break, he’d 
wanted to marry Jean Rogers, her that become Miss Flat 
Rock this year, long before she become Miss Flat Rock 
this year. He’d been in love with her when if she was a 
bathing beauty it wasn’t except when she sprung in her 
own tub, and he’d of wanted to marry her if she never he- 
come nothing but Miss 665!4 Pinehurst Avenue, Ring 
Cassidy’s Bell. That was the way my old pal Elmer was. 

Now it don’t ever matter what I think personally about 
a thing when a pal figures init. A pal’sa pal, and that’s all 
there is to it; and if my pal Elmer wanted to make a sap 
out of hisself and marry somebody that was just a high- 
toned beasel—and I don’t mince no words about it, all 
right—there wasn’t nothing else for a regular pal like me to 
do but take steps in that direction. 

“But, Elmer,” I told him, “you’re doing this falling in 
love with this high-toned beasel against your pal’s advice; 
but a pal’s a pal, Elmer old pal, and you know you can 
always count on your old pal Bascom McNutt. : That’s 
what a pal’s for.”’ 

Now I got this to say for myself: You don’t be a soda 
jerker in the Elite Ice Cream Parlor for five years without 
learning a thing or two, at the lease, and while I may not 
be in the class with Eddie Faber when it comes to mixing 
some of the fancy drinks, such as that Faber Egg Flip 
Astonishment, still and all there ain’t many can say I ain’t 
got a pretty good slant on the fair sex of Flat Rock, includ- 
ing Jean Rogers. 

I met her, not socially exactly, maybe a year ago, and 
I don’t have to meet a girl but once to spot what kind of 
girl they are, That was the way with Jean Rogers. She 
come in the Elite and ordered something—it was a McNutt 
Jumbo Special Caramel Nut Sundae, if I recollect cor- 
rectly—and all I said was, ‘‘ Well, girlie.” 

So far as I can see now there ain’t a thing in the world 
wrong with calling a girl girlie. And all I ask out of any- 
body is just decent civility. I don’t expect anything else. 
But do you think I got any out of this baby? You think 
I was even treated polite? 

“Soda jerkers,”’ she said, ‘“‘should be seen—or else fired 
out of their job. A nut sundae for me, if you can take the 
time off from talking to customers that don’t want to hear 
you talking to them.” 

No, I didn’t get mad. I expect civility, as I said, but if 
I don’t get it I ain’t mad. I’m hurt, more than anything 
else. 

“Well,” I said, not to let her think she was getting away 
with anything, ‘‘I suppose you’re Lillian Russell or some- 
body.”’ 

You can just see from that, though, the kind of impres- 
sion she give me. I didn’t need to know anything else 
about her. Just from that I seen the kind of type she was— 
cold, unfriendly, no repartee at all; a mighty bad type for 
a wife, if I’m any judge, and people say I am. 

And that was the kind of girl my old pal Elmer falls in 
love with—a hard-boiled baby. 


\ | Y IDEA is, a bathing beauty is something 
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“T’m just talking to you as a pal,” I says to him. ‘‘She’s 
just a high-toned beasel, that’s all. I’m telling you, old pal.” 
“Bascom,” he says, “‘beasel or no beasel, I love her.”’ 

Well, the way he says it I knew I might as well try to 
get him to vote the Socialist ticket as give her up. 

“All right then,” I says. ‘‘It’s a free country.” 

As I say, it don’t ever matter what I personally think 
about a thing if a pal figures in it. I’m with my friend. 
And so, this time, I stuck to Elmer and I was nice to his 
girl—but on his account, mind you, not hern. 

In fact, I was more’n nice to her. _I treated her like a 
princess. Whenever she come in the Elite she got the best 
in the house. I didn’t let on I remembered her at all; but 
if she noticed, she seen when she ordered a McNutt Lido 
Banana Split she got three scoops of ice cream and not two 
like everybody else got; and when she ordered a McNutt 
Mary Pickford Extra Special Surprise Nut Sundae, noth- 
ing else would do but that I got to put two cherries on it 
and not just one like the others got. No, sir, she sure 
couldn’t complain I was holding anything against her, 
because I wasn’t, and that was because she was Elmer’s 
girl friend. 

That was the way it was then when this contest for who 
would be Miss Flat Rock to go to Atlantic City to see who 
would be Miss America come along. 

The announcements about it wasn’t no more’n on the 
street when Elmer comes rushing into the Elite, and after 
giving his order—it was a McNutt Himalaya Mountain 
Extra Special Surprise Mélange, if I recollect correctly — 
breaks his news. 

“‘Jean,’’ he says, “‘is going to try to be Miss Flat Rock. 
She’s going to try to be,” he says, “‘ Miss Flat Rock.” 

“And you,” I says, ‘‘if you let her get away with any- 
thing like that,” I says, “will be Mr. Flat Head.” 

“Aw, bunk!” To me, his old pal, he says bunk. 

“Look here, Elmer”—I laid down a dish of plain ice 
cream some cheap skate had ordered—‘“‘we might as well 
talk this thing over right here and now. What do you want 
to make outen your life? Just tell me that.’’ I just wanted 
him to tell me what he wanted to make outen his life. 

“Well,” he says, “‘I don’t want to be a automobile me- 
chanic all my life of course,” he says. “I kind of thought 
I'd like to write poetry.’ 

“Tn other words,” I suggests, “‘you want to be a poet.” 

“You might put it that way,” he says. “Rudyard 
Kipling was a poet.” 

“Who?” 

“Rudyard Kipling.” 

“Oh,” I says, ‘Rudyard Kipling of course! Indeed he 
was a poet, and a mighty nice one too!’”’ Which he was. 
“You mean you want to be like Rudyard Kipling?” I says. 

“T wouldn’t mind.” 

“Allright then,” I tells him, “‘it’s nothing to be ashamed 
of. It’s honest, anyways, and you’d meet some mighty 
nice people. And have you wrote anything?” 

“Yes,” he says, a little hesitating; ‘‘a sonnet, It’s called 
To One With Locks of Gold.” 


STIVERS 


“Good!” Isays. “It’s a start anyways. Bring 
it over and if it ain’t too long I’ll read it over 
and tell you what I think of it.’ 

“Tt’s fourteen lines,’ he says, hesitating some | 
more. 

““A nice length,” I says. “So, you see, you’re going to be 
a poet. You got a career ahead, just like I got a career 
ahead; and let me tell you, if you let Jean get started on 
a career herself, like being a bathing beauty, you might as 
well call it a lifetime. Do you know that in all history there 
ain’t a single record of a fellow that got ahead when his 
wife was trying to make a career too? Did you know 
that?” 

“Well,” he says. ‘‘I thought maybe ——” 

‘Remember, Elmer,’’ I says, “‘not in all history!” 

Klmer’s no fool. He seen then that I was right. 

“You're right, Bascom,” he says. ‘‘I’ll just tell Jean 
I don’t want her to enter this contest.” 

Well, just to give you a rough idea of what a free country 
this really is, a week later Elmer and me went to the 
Odeon Theater and seen Jean Rogers walk right away with 
the bathing-beauty title. 

“You simply can’t do anything with her, that’s all,” he | 
says. ‘‘She’s going to do what she wants.” 

“You mean,”’ I says, “that you can’t do anything with 
her,” I says. ‘Before this is over she’s going to be doing 
what I want.” 

But I had to hand it to her that night. A high-toned 
beasel she may have been, but that night she was the 
berries too. Golden hair in curls, big blue eyes, skin like 
fine boiled custard—ah, but she was swell looking! The 
judges didn’t have to look at nobody but her to decide 
which was the prettiest. 

Afterwards, after he’d tore her away from everybody 
that wanted to come up and speak to her and say, “So 
you're Miss Flat Rock!”’ he brang her over to the Elite, 
where I’d had to go back to work, and I set them at a table 
at the end of the fount so’s I could fling them a word or two 
every now and then. 

I might say, too, that this was the first time that she’d 
acted toward me like I hadn’t got the lepressy or some- 
thing, but even at that she wasn’t no roaring furnace for 
warmth. Middle distance, you might say she was. She 
could take me or leave me. 

Naturally, though, business being slack, it being pretty 
late, near on to eleven, I couldn’t help overhearing a little 
they said, though of course not by trying. I wouldn't 
eavedrops. Elmer, when I first heard him, seemed to be 
pleading. 

“Rudyard Kipling was a poet,” he says, ‘‘and you can’t 
say nothing against Rudyard Kipling.” 

“Poets,’”’ Miss Flat Rock says, “don’t get anywheres.” 

“I reckon Rudyard Kipling ain’t anywheres,”’ Elmer 
says, a little hurt. “I reckon poet laureate of England 
ain’t anywheres.”’ 

“What do you keep harping on him for?” Jean com- 
plains. ‘‘He’s dead.” 

“Why, Jean,” Elmer exclaims, “Kipling ain’t dead!” 

“He is so, dead,” she says. “If he’s the one I’m thinking 
of, he’s dead.” 

“You got him mixed up with somebody,” Elmer says, 
and then turning around he sees that, as luck would have 
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| it, I’m near by. “Bascom,” he says, “‘ Kipling ain’t dead, 


| is he?” 


“Rudyard Kipling?” 

“The poet,’ he says—‘‘ Rudyard Kipling, the poet.” 

“Oh!” Isays. ‘“‘Rudyard Kipling! Oh, yes, he’s dead. 
Died a year or so ago. You’re wrong about it, Elmer, old 
pal.” 

“Well,”’ he says, turning back to Jean, “‘I could of swore 
he was alive. Anyways,” he says, “‘you see what I 
mean fe 

“There’s money,’ I says, “‘in poetry.” 

“You think there is?” Jean asks. 

“Sure,” I says. “Barrels of it! Look at Longfellow!” 

“Say, you know,” he beams on Jean, “‘that wouldn’t be 
bad! Me arich poet—and then you wouldn’t have to go 
in the movies ty 

It was just my luck that I had to go then and shake up a 
drink—it was a McNutt Super Surprise Fizz, a little thing 
of my own, if I recollect correctly—and I didn’t hear the 
rest. But it didn’t take no master mind to see which ways 
things was drifting. 

That last line of hisn just showed how right I’d been. 
She’d got it already, a hankering after a career, and there 
ain’t nothing worse in the whole world for a girl that’s going 
to be your wife. First Miss Flat Rock, then Miss America, 
and finally the movies. Poor Elmer! I seen his finish. 
He oughtn’t never fell in love with a bathing beauty, 
and if he’d of listened to me in the first place he never 
would ' of. 

I seen also that the time had come when it was a pal’s 
duty to step in and help out his old pal. Things mustn’t 
get too far. 

Elmer and me had to get down to brass tacks at once, if 
we was going to get him married to Jean. The next day I 
come straight to the point. 

“Qld pal,” I says, “so far everything’s gone jake. We 
played our cards well and we got her across as Miss Flat 
Rock. But now, Elmer, we got to put our foot down. 
Don’t let Jean go to Atlantic City. In a bathing suit, old 
man, if you’ll pardon the familiarity, she’s the berries, and 
she’s liable to be Miss America, and then where’ll you be, 
poet or no poet? Answer me that!” 

“Jean wouldn’t forget me,’’ he says. 

“Blmer,” I says, “this is straight from the heart. A 
gal that’s been elected Miss America would forget the 
World War. So put your foot down. Tell her nothing 
doing, understand?” 

“Bascom,” he says, “‘I’ll do that!” 

And so, freedom being what it is in this country, two 
weeks later Elmer and me was among those present at the 
Union Station, along with the mayor of Flat Rock, the 
president of the Boost Flat Rock Club and the commander 
of the Stonewall Jackson Bivouac, United Confederate 
Veterans, to see Miss Flat Rock, carrying a big bouquet of 
flowers and a seven-pound box of bonbons, board the train 
for Atlantic City, taking with her the best wishes for suc- 
cess of everybody present excepting Elmer Casper, of the 
Lightning Auto Repair Company, and Bascom McNutt, of 


the Elite Ice Cream 
Parlor. 
Ir 

DON’T know as 

I ever come 
across as hard a sit- 
uation to solve as 
the one I had to for 
my old pal Elmer 
when Jean Rogers 
returned back to 
Flat Rock from At- 
lantic City. Idon’t 
know as I ever seen 
a girl change like 
she changed during 
that trip. What’s 
more, I don’t know 
as I ever want to 
again. 

For a time we 
didn’t hear any- 
thing about what 
was happening to 
her in Atlantic City, 
the newspapers 
showing no notice- 
able desire to single 
her out, evenin very 
small type, and dis- 
tinguish her with 
notices. Then El- 
mer got a letter 
from her. 

‘“‘Bascom,” he 
says as soon as I’ve 
give him his Mc- 
Nutt Nita Naldi 
Special Sundae, 
‘“what do you i 
reckon?” 

“Jean,” I guesses, ‘was cheated out of first place. 

“No,” he says. “She come out fourth—fourth, Bas- 
com! Not only three ahead of her!” 

“And how,” I asks, ‘does she figure that, when they 
don’t pick but three beauties?”’ 

“She says,” he says she said, “she looked around after 
they picked the three and she seen there ain’t no girl that 
even a prejudiced judge could say was prettier’n her, ex- 
cept he wanted the people to get mad and shoot him. So 
she said that made her fourth.” 

“A girl,” I says, “that don’t give herself no worse breaks 
than that is going to be hard to handle.” 

Then, a couple weeks later, Jean Rogers come back to 
Flat Rock. 

Well, she wasn’t Miss America, but just seeing the way 
she acted around the town, why, you wouldn’t hardly be 
able to tell she wasn’t. 


” 
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Now I think I 
said before that 
when a pal’s a pal, 
he’s a pal, and no 
two ways about it. 
My pal Elmer was 
just a plain fellow, 
putting on no dog 
and not trying to, 
although as fine a 
man at cleaning 
carbon out of bat- 
teries as I ever seen; 
and the way hisface 
kept getting longer 
and longer, like Bill 
Hart’s, I feltitright 
down in my bosom. 
I wanted to help 


: him— good old 
| Elmer! 
4 Thenext time she 


poy come in the Elite I 
spoke to her about 
it, hoping to touch 
her heart maybe. 

“‘Jean,’’ I said. 

““Miss Rogers,” 
she says. 

All right then,”’ 
I says, ‘“‘ Miss Rog- 
ersthen. Miss Rog- 
ers, I just want to 
say a word about 


‘wo Weeks Later Elmer Kilmer.” 

and Me Was Among “Well?” 

Those Present at the “Miss Rogers,” 
Union Station to See I says, “Elmer’s a 


Miss FlatRockBoardthe 
Train for Atlantic City 


mighty fine fellow.” 

‘*Well?’’ she 
says. 

“T mean to say,” I says, “ Elmer is a mighty fine fellow— 
none better in Flat Rock.” 

“Well?” she says. 

“That’s all,” I says. “Elmer’s a mighty fine fellow—a 
mighty fine fellow indeed. He’s a mighty fine —” 

“‘ Ain’t what you’re trying to say,” she asks, very sar- 
castic, “‘is he’s a mighty fine fellow?” 

“Yes, it is.’ I was hurt by the way she spoke. “Yes, 
it is—and he is, too, a mighty fine ——” 

“T’ll take a raspberry soda,” she says. 

I seen it all then. Everything was plain as day tome. I 
didn’t need to hear any of the things I did hear later to 
know that she’d changed into the kind of girl she’d changed 
into, which I could of from the very beginning. 

“T know,” Elmer says that evening. “I know all about 
It was that society life she led in Atlantic City, with 
(Continued on Page 176) 
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Now I Got This to Say for Myself: You 

Don’t be a Soda Jerker in the Elite Ice 

Cream Partor for Five Years Without 
Learning a Thing or Two 
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worn marble stairs into the basement precinct of a 

securely guarded safety-deposit vault in the theatrical 
sector of Broadway had been a terrifying journey for this 
woman. She was past middle age, thin and shabby, in a 
hat and coat long out of fashion. The trembling, uncertain 
man she led by the hand was in a worse state, that was not 
utter collapse only because of the comforting words of en- 
dearment murmured by the woman. 

The gray-uniformed ex-policeman with stubble hair who 
stood at the heavy bronze grille eyed them with suspicion. 
His pose with folded arms was designed to conceal his 
habitual clutch on a small automatic pistol holstered in his 
coat sleeve. His working philosophy was a curt phrase— 
“You never can tell who’s coming down them steps.”’. But 
the manager interposed himself between this scowling 
watchman and the fear-stricken visitors. 

“What can I do for you?” 

His tone was pleasant and calculated to put them at 
their ease. : 

“My name is Goodwin,” explained the woman—“ Mrs. 


YOR some reason the descent of the curving flight of 


Herman K. Goodwin. This is my husband. We think— ~ 


that is, we hope we have a safety-deposit box here.”’ 
“Well,” said the manager genially, “they can’t put you 
in jail for thinking. Sit down and tell me about it.” 
The man began to sniffle. 


Watchdogs of the Treasure Cave 


Y HUSBAND,” began the woman, patting the bony 

knee of the old fellow—‘“‘his mind failed. He had been 
sick and closed up the butcher store. Everything he put in 
bonds. It would have been enough to keep us. We were 
going upstate to live. He had me sign a card one day, but 
he was very impatient and wouldn’t answer any questions. 
Then he was in bed for a while. The doctor said he needed 
quiet and freedom from worry. One night he began to yell 
and holler. He got so bad we had to put him in the asy- 
lum. That was five years ago. He always told me he 
couldn’t think where he’d put the bonds. I thought, my- 
self, he must have lost ’em. Last Christmastime he began 
to improve and the doctors at the asylum said I could take 
him home if he kept getting better. A week ago I brought 
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He Picked it Up a Third Time, Made the Practice Gesture Above the Paper and Wrote, 


him to the little flat I rent—I do cleaning in an office build- 
ing at night—and all the time he’s been saying he didn’t 
lose the bonds, but forgot where he put ’em away. He said 
it was a strong box.” 

“But what makes you think he might have had a safe 
here?” probed the manager. 

“Because we’ve been pretty near everywhere else in 
New York. They got to be somewhere.” 

“Lady,” said the manager tensely, ‘how could you 
prove you are Mrs. Goodwin or that this is Mr. Goodwin?” 

““Why,’’ exclaimed the woman, “‘I am Mrs. Goodwin! 
I could prove it easy.” 

“Suppose you write your name on this card; let your 
husband try to write his too.” 

The woman wrote her name, a thin signature carefully 
shaded on the back strokes. Then the man tried. For a 
long minute he moved the pen in ovals just above the 
card, but each time he brought the point to paper it was as 
if something seized him by the back of the neck. Twice he 
laid down the pen. Abruptly he picked it up a third time, 
made the practice gesture above the paper and that time 
he wrote, ‘‘Herman K. Goodwin.” He did not stop there. 
He wrote another word—“tenderloin.”’ 

“You see how he is,” apologized the wife. “Don’t mind 
that extra foolish word.” 

“Tenderloin, hey?” said the manager softly, and began 
to scan a worn old ledger and to finger a card index. ‘‘And 
what was your husband’s mother’s maiden name, Mrs. 
Goodwin?” 

“Lamport,” said Mrs. Goodwin. 

“‘And how old was she when she died?’”’ 

“Sixty-nine.” 

“Have you the keys to the box, Mrs. Goodwin?” The 
manager was smiling as broadly as a department-store 
Santa Claus by this time. 

“T have two keys alike that I never have been able to say 
what they were for. They were on his key ring when he 
went away. I found out about all the others. I brought 
“em with me. I thought maybe Sa 

“Mrs. Goodwin,” said the manager, “‘here is your signa- 
ture written on this card more than five years ago. It made 
you joint tenant of the box your husband rented from me 
at that time. When the rent was two years overdue we 
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tried to find him, but our bills came back from the address 
he had given us.” 

‘““We had to move from the old place,”’ broke in Mrs, 
Goodwin, her eyes shining as a young girl’s might glow on 
a lover, her fingers clutching almost painfully the limp 
hand of her partner. 


All Their Eggs Safe in One Basket 


HEN the manager exchanged signals with the ex- 

policeman at the bronze grille. It would be difficult to 
say what that signal was, although there would have been 
small trouble in decoding it. It was a sign for the guard 
to unlock the light steel grille that interposed a daytime 
barrier across the circular opening of this modern treasure 
cave that at night was closed air-tight by a fourteen-ton 
door of steel and glass and bronze, round as a silver dollar 
and eighteen inches thick. 

“Ma’am,” said the manager, “‘go right in. I was sure 
there was nothing phony about you, but When your hus- 
band remembered the password there was no chance of a 
mistake.” 

“Password?”’ exclaimed the woman. 
password?”’ 

“*“Tenderloin,’’’ the manager whispered, though they 
were the sole occupants of the vault. He fitted a key into a 
lock that was one of thousands in that low-ceilinged cham- 
ber of concrete and railroad iron and patented steel. “‘Now 
put your key in here, so, and there you are. It’s none of my 
business, Mrs. Goodwin, but I think you should prepare 
yourself for a disappointment. After all, there may be 
nothing of value in the box.” 

In her thin arms he placed a slender box of japanned tin. 
It was not much bigger than a two-foot section of two-by- 
four timber. 

Into a small room containing a glass-topped table, a 
pair of shears secured to a chain, a straight chair and a 
wastebasket, the woman took this vessel that contained all 
her hope. In a few minutes she emerged, her hands grasp- 
ing heavy yellow papers, crisp as vellum. 

There had been $15,000 worth of bonds in that cache, 
but the magic of interest-bearing coupons that had ripened 

(Continued on Page 128) 


‘What was the 


“Herman K. Goodwin.” He Wrote Another Word —‘‘Tenderloin"’ 
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lisher’s hands and finally out into 


, eration, Every now and then, how- 


| into the street. It goes with me 


/ trate on the work I am doing 


/ me to bed: In fact it becomes 4 # 


plot cannot be told in fifty 


‘all the ups and downs of a prodigal 
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amusing and not a little pathetic to tell the 

life story of a play as though it were that 
of a person, to take a specific piece of dramatic 
work from the inception of its idea and follow H. 
it through its various adventures to 
its bitter or glorious end. 

Unlike a novel, whose course is 
as smooth as that of a river, going 
from the writer’s desk to the edi- 
torial rooms of a magazine for seri- 
alization, from there into the pub- 


|: WILL, I believe, be interesting, exciting, 


the sea through the usual booksell- 
ing channels, a play goes through 


son before it settles finally into the 
allotted theater, either to enjoy the 
fatted calif or to be hustled into 
thestorehouse followed by the gibes 
of the critics. 

I have not the remotest notion 
whence comes the germ of an orig- 
inal play. It is, I suppose, a flying 
spark from some anvil, the out- 
come of something suggested by an 
actual happening, the twist of one 
of the not very numerous plots 
which have been used over and over 
again since the theater, in some 
form or another, became part of 
civic life. I only know that so far 
as I am concerned the genesis of 
all my plays has come to me in 
the bath. It is there, while going 
through my matutinal exercises, 
without which no man can hope to 
survive the enforced sedentariness 
of the city, that I am bitten with 
the ideas which divide themselves 
immediately into the two processes 
of my work—plays and novels. It 
must be confessed that the greater 
number of these bites fade away 
when they come to be examined in 
the cruel light of post-bath consid- 


ever, one of them impresses itself 
lastingly on the skin. From that 
moment, whatever I may have of 
a dramatist in me is focused on this 
germ, thesis, plot or whatever it 
may be called. I take it with me 


for varying lengths of time through 
crowds and traftic—often to the 
intense annoyance of the drivers of 
taxicabs. It follows me in and out 
of my den, annoys me when 
Il am endeavoring to concen- 


at the moment, and goes with 


an obsession, a more and more @ 


fixed idea. 
I think that it was Charles ex: 
Frohman who said that if a 3 ( = ae 


words the waste-paper basket 

is the only place for it, and it 

was he, in another moment of inspiration, who laid it down, 
and rightly, that if the scheme of a play is not erected on 
a solid foundation of truth, recognizable as such by its 
audience and its critics, it will never hold up its head. 


Dramatizing Friends and Relatives 


Be the idea is not everything, although it is most of it. 
There are the people to be decided upon who shall carry 
it out. There are the place, the period and the social set, 
length of the play and.its treatment, whether comedy or 
farce—tragedy is barred—and before one dares to, put the 
play on paper it is vitally necessary to work these details 
out in a full scenario. In other words, to construct it, to 
give it a design, to blue-print it in an architectural manner 
and to see that it moves from-act to act on an upward 
plane, Then, too, before anything may be committed to 
paper, the characterization. of the chosen few who are to 
bring it into life must be carefully and painfully considered. 
Mostly, of course, these people are drawn from life—-some 
with a suggestion of caricature, others with the accuracy of 
an untouched photograph, and the less essential ones with 
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the soft chalk that is used by artists in roughing in their 
portraits. Wisely or not, most dramatists, I think, draw 
composite pictures of the members of their families and do 
not hesitate to go to the club, the golf ‘course, the trans- 
atlantic liners and other people’s dinner tables for the rest. 
In every play that is worth its salt, the characters are 
recognizable human beings, however greatly they have 
been altered from their prototypes for the sake of art and 
safety. 

When the actual work on the play is started it must be 
done under the firm belief that it is going to be the best ever 
perpetrated by its author. Ink must contain optimism, pen 
a certain definite triumph, and the daily struggle to concen- 
trate, build-up ‘and fill in the bricks must be conducted 
with the keenest sense of enjoyment. Otherwise the thing 
is bloodless, unvibrating and as dry asa bone. To my way 
of thinking, there is no medium of writing so delightful, so 
exhilarating, so surprising, or so difficult as that of dra- 
matic work. The process ‘of elimination which is essential 
to its technic lays a less heavy mental strain upon its 
author than does. the work of writing a novel, and this is 
perhaps more easily explained by explaining that, whereas 
the average.novel may contain from eighty to one hundred 
thousand words, no play, except those written by George 
Bernard Shaw, may have more than fifteen thousand. 
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Well then, say that the play has been writ- 
ten, typed, corrected, measured up, read to 
one’s severest critic, who is invariably a wife. 
Not always one’s own, perhaps. Then what? 
Then begins its checkered history, its series of 
adventures, humiliations, handings 
back and forth, inanities, futilities, 
misunderstandings. Sometimes it 
is lost—and if the author has not 
been wise enough to retain a dup- 
licate copy it falls into the limbo of 
forgotten things or is written all 
over again. Sometimes, through the 
instrumentality of an agent, or be- 
cause it has captured the fancy of 
a star, it is given an immediate pro- 
duction. There have even been 
cases in which a play has been ac- 
cepted on its merits by a manager. 
But they are few and far between. 
The vast majority of the plays that 
are written, generally by drama- 
tists who form something like 75 
per cent of the population of the 
world, drift about like snowflakes, 
to melt and disappear. Ninety-nine 
of them deserve no better fate. Of 
those that remain in a concrete 
form, the greater number are piled 
upon the shelves of agents’ offices 
and grow sad and dusty in the cor- 
ners of managers’ rooms. 


Cruelty to Brain Children 


O FOLLOW the one that is 

alive, and has been accepted, 
through the second course of its 
adventures, come with me into the 
inner sanctum of the average man- 
ager. Sometimes it is a room made 
interesting by a gallery of theatri- 
cal photographs, strange toys given 
for luck and one or two comfortable 
chairs. Sometimes it is merely an 
office. Always it is in a building 
whose windows let in the ceaseless 
roar of Broadway or Forty-second 
Street. 

You must understand that a con- 
tract has been signed for its pro- 
duction for one of several reasons— 
though, usually, it is because its 
author has achieved a recent suc- 
cess and may do the trick again. 
Or it may be that the star has seen 
himself or herself in the leading 
role—a fat one—or because the 

enthusiasm of an agent has 

overpersuaded the manager 
ca and found a hole in his armor 
aes of unbelief and uncertainty. 
Never mind the reasons. It 
has landed, found a home. 

You see, seated behind an 
enormous desk covered with 
a litter of letters, telephones 
om and manuscripts, a person 

who looks like a manipulator 

of real estate, and generally 
is. He has sent for me, and so he says, ‘‘Oh, good morning, 
Hamilton. What is it that you want?” 

I explain that I don’t want anything—except the finest 
cast that has ever been gathered together, the most popu- 
lar theater in the city. and the best publicity man. His 
smile is wan. As a rule he never smiles. He is too busy 
letting his theaters and meeting his backers. 

He says, ‘‘Oh, I remember. I sent for you. Before we 
east your play there are points to be discussed.” 

With great surprise I ask him if he has read it, and he 
says, “‘No, I never read plays. I have no time for that. 
But I have some notes from the people who did read it and 
some of them seem to be good. Here’s the first: ‘Ask Mr. 
Hamilton to turn the male lead into a part for a girl. We 
have Miss Blank Dash on our books. Why not put her 
in work?’” 

You, who are listening to this conversation, appear to be 
amazed. You can see, of course, without explanation, that 
such a change would wreck the play. Being accustomed 
to manager’s talk, I am, however, unmoved, unshaken and 
utterly without surprise. ‘“‘What’s the next?” I ask. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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aster. 

“Yonder goes my wife’s insurance 
money,” he mourned, “‘an’ heah goes 
me.”’ 

Large feet carried Mr. Wail’s pon- 
derous frame through the door and 
into the street. Aurelius quested in 
his pockets and produced three five- 
dollar bills, one fifty-cent piece and 
three dimes. He gazed unhappily 
upon the remains of the large sum 
which had until recently been in his 
possession. He reviewed the melan- 
choly events leading up to the present 
tragic situation. 

Aurelius was large and his wife was 
small. He was passive and she was 
dynamically active. Their modest 
home in Savannah had been the scene 
of several hectic battles, in each of 
which Aurelius had come off second 
best. 

Recently the acrimonious Carrie 
had been stricken with a malady 
which caused her to lie in bed for two 
weeks but did not allay the sting of 
her tongue. She recovered rapidly 
and completely, but remained in the 
house an extra two weeks that she 
might collect the full amount of 
eighty dollars which would become 
payable under her health-insurance 
policy should she be rendered hors de 
combat for any one calendar month. 

This afternoon Aurelius had col- 
lected the eighty dollars. It was more 
money than he had ever seen outside 
of a bank. He moved rapturously 
down Broughton Street. Eighty dol- 
lars suggested possibilities. These 
possibilities crystallized into definite 
hopes when he met two friends who 
were en route to a crap game. Au- 
relius hesitated—and was lost. He 
decided to roll five dollars and let it 
ride three times. That was the be- 
ginning. 

And now he found himself once 
more on the street bereft of all Car- 
rie’s insurance money except fifteen 
dollars and eighty cents. The dice 
had been unkind to him. He didn’t 
consider returning home “Does 
Carrie ever heah what I done with 
her sick money, a homicide is sholy 
gwine happen to me.” 

Low-hanging gray clouds rolled up 
the Savannah River across salt 
marshes and sent a spiteful rain into 
the face of the figure of misery. The 
pavements became damp and shiny; 
there was a penetrating chill in the 
air. But Aurelius Wail did not seek 
shelter. He desired to’ go some- 
where—immediately. He moved for- 
lornly toward the Central of Georgia 
Station and presented his round and troubled face at the 
ticket window. The clerk arched an inquiring eyebrow. 

“Cap’n,” inquired Aurelius, “how fur can I git fo’ fifteen 
dollars an’ eighty cents?” — 

The clerk smiled bleakly, as he consulted a rate sheet. 
. “Fare to Birmingham, Alabama, is fifteen-sixty. That’ll 
leave you twenty cents for expenses.” 

“‘Gimme!”’commanded Aurelius, shoving three bills, a 
four-bit piece and one dime through the window. ‘‘I craves 
to exodust.”’ 

With the ticket in his pocket, Mr. Wail vanished into the 
night. His train was scheduled to depart at nine o’clock 
and he did not wish to be any too prominent. There was 
always the chance that some kind friend might carry the 
evil tidings to Carrie, and Mr. Wail shuddered to think of 
what would happen to him if she ever discovered how her 
money had departed. 

Having lost Carrie’s money, Savannah was entirely too 
small to hold both of them unless he desired to sleep in a 
cemetery. And while Mr. Wail was experiencing a qualm 
of stage fright at the thought of severing lifelong connec- 
tions, there was an exultant thrill in the knowledge that 
desperation had now brought him to the point of doing 
what he had wished to do for several years. 
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Aurelius Stood in the Aisle, Staring. His Eyes Closed and Opened Again 


At a few minutes before nine o’clock he returned to the 
unimpressive red brick station and oozed through the side 
entrance, as unobtrusive as his two ‘hundred pounds of 
soft flesh could be. He moved affrightedly up the platform 
and found a seat at one end of the Jim Crow car, where he 
trembled until the bell of the locomotive sounded and the 
train moved slowly out into the drizzly night. Then 
Aurelius lay back luxuriously and emitted a vast sigh. 

Safety was his, and freedom. He: peered through the 
spiteful rain at the dully glowing lights of Savannah. 
Somewhere in that beautiful city Mrs. Carrie Wail was 
waiting impatiently, wondering where her husband might 
be and why he had not long since returned with the eighty 
dollars insurance money she had earned by being sick two 
weeks and remaining indoors an extra fortnight. 

After all, Aurelius felt that the equities were against 
him. The financial aspects of his married life had been 
rather one-sided. Everything Carrie earned was hers and 
everything Aurelius earned was Carrie’s. For years she 


had exacted every penny of his wages and in return had 
given him tobacco money and three meals a day—some 
days. Her tongue had scourged him day and night, she 
had enumerated with devastating particularity his short- 
comings and proclaimed these defects to the neighbors. 
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In actual cash she owed him more 
than the eighty dollars which he had 
unwittingly borrowed—expecting 
that the dice would be kind to him. 
And because they had frowned he 
was leaving home, definitely, finally 
and permanently. 

As the train was swallowed by the 
night Aurelius was glad that he had 
been unsuccessful in the game of 
chance. The money was gone, but 
with it he had bought freedom. 
Ahead stretched the glorious, adven- 
turesome world—a world free from 
acid-tongued women. He would find 
work of some sort and then he might 
do as he pleased; remain out until 
all hours of the night and make ex- 
planations to nobody. 

He gave scant thought to the fact 
that he had in his pocket a mere 
twenty cents. The glory of the pres- 
ent was sufficient. If there was any 
tomorrow, that might be counted on 
to look out for itself. Aurelius was 
magnificently rid of his awfully 
wedded wife and the glittering lure 
of Birmingham was before him. The 
gentle motion of the train soothed 
him; he yawned, his head wabbled, 
and he slept. 

When he waked the following morn- 
ing the train was crossing the line 
from Georgia into Alabama. The 
country was assuming a more hilly 
aspect. The rain had ceased and the 
sun wassmiling. Aurelius was happy. 
Also he was hungry. The news butch 
came through the car singing his 
wares and Aurelius purchased prod- 
igally, expending for his breakfast 
of assorted fruit the sum of twenty 
cents. 

At noon the train rolled under the 
huge shed of the Birmingham Termi- 
nal Station. Mr. Wail was excited 
and bankrupt. He moved through 
the waiting room and stared down 
the broad expanse of Fifth Avenue. 
His eyes marked the tall buildings 
and the air of hustle and bustle. He 
noticed several colored persons all 
intent upon themselves. The atmos- 
phere reeked of prosperity, and Au- 
relius started down Fifth Avenue. 
Instinct carried him the eight blocks to Eight- 
eenth Street. There the blare of an orchestrion 
in front of a negro moving-picture house ar- 
rested his attention. He found himself gazing 
up at the imposing portals of the Penny Pru- 
dential Bank Building and at the inviting en- 
trance of Sally Crouch’s Cozy Home Hotel for 
Colored. To the right of him and to the left 
’ were flourishing businesses run by negroes for 
negroes, and all within a single block of Birming- 
ham’s Loop. Aurelius recalled the stories he had 
heard of the Alabama metropolis—that wages 

were high and regular, that poverty among the 
colored population was unknown, that here—above all 
cities in the South—existed a dusky society which was in- 
teresting and distinctive. Aurelius parked himself in front 
of the Frolic Theater and inhaled deeply. 

Prominent among the sensations imparted to him by 
the inhale was one of. hunger. Mr. Wail entertained a 
toothsome suspicion that he was not very far away from 
barbecued pork. : 

“M-m-m!” Mr. Wail’s mouth watered. “Barbecue 
an’ Brunswick stew! Them is the fondest things I is of.” 

He dropped a large fat hand into the pocket of his 
trousers. His search was fruitless. A stranger in the city, 
Mr. Wail found himself possessed of one penny less than a 
single copper cent, and with the discovery came the 
increase of hunger. 

Aurelius’ appetite had always been a prodigious thing. 
All his life he had stood prepared to eat heartily and often. 
To him, hunger had always been life’s greatest boon, in as 
much as each spell of hunger gave him opportunity for a 
half hour or so of unalloyed enjoyment. Now, however, 
things had changed. The apples and bananas of the morn- 
ing had disappeared, leaving only tantalizing memory. 
Eighteenth Street became suddenly filled with the exciting 
odors of lunch time. Stores and office buildings disgorged 
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1 flood of colored humanity. Aurelius emitted a hollow 
rroan. 

“Golly! What woul’n’t I do fo’ one ham san’wich!”’ 

He stood the strain for half an hour. Then he entered 
he offices of the Acey Upshaw Taxicab Company and 
ypplied for a job. Acey, a small and bitter man, informed 
yim curtly that there were no jobs to be had. Meter cabs 
were ruining his business. 

“Uh-huh. They showly is, suh. Listen’’—Aurelius 
idgeted uneasily—“‘you ain’t got a dime you ain’t usin’, 
aas you?”’ 

“No,’”’ retorted Acey. “An’ I don’t expect to have— 
aver.” 

Mr. Wail staggered out. Two young colored gentlemen 
were leaning against a telephone pole matching quarters. 
Aurelius watched in fascination. One of those quarters 
would buy him a meal. He edged closer. 

““Gemmun,” he suggested, ‘‘I wonder if you could spare 
one of them two-bit pieces fo’ a feller which ain’t had no 
lunch an’ is pow’ful hongry.” 

They stared at him, tapped their foreheads and moved 
away, and thereafter Mr. Wail tried no more begging. 
Instead he circulated through Darktown seeking ajob; any 
kind of a job, at any salary. He wanted to start right 
now—and to collect the price of a sandwich on account. 
But jobs were few and far between. One or two employ- 
ment agencies promised to place him in distant mining 
camps, but they received frigidly his suggestion that a dime 
or two might be acceptable. He didn’t visit any of the 
huge industrial plants because he didn’t know the roads 
and didn’t possess car fare. 

By three o’clock in the afternoon Aurelius had decided 
unanimously that there was one thing in the world worse 
than living with Carrie, and that was hunger. For the first 
time in eight years he would have welcomed the sight of 
his attenuated wife hovering over the kitchen range. She 


‘might talk to him all she wished, if only she’d give him 


something to eat. He was doubtful about all the good 
things he had heard of Birmingham. He figured that at 
his present rate of suffering he’d have lilies growing on his 
grave before a pay day came along. A sign caught his eye 
and an odor assailed his nostrils: 


BuD PEAGLAR’S BARBECUE LUNCH ROOM & 
BILLIARD PARLOR 
GoopD EATMENTS 
Poot FIvE CENTS A CUE 


Aurelius’ knees were sagging as he passed within the 
portals of Bud’s place. A half dozen negroes sat at the 
lunch counter partaking languidly of savory luncheons. 
Behind the counter was spread an array of food which 
brought misery to the tummy of the abandoned gentleman 
from Savannah—luscious hams, baked to a turn; portions 
of superb barbecued pork and lamb from which delicate 
slices had been cut for noonday customers; a bowl of cole- 
slaw, a pot of rich rice, a vat filled with thick gravy, a huge 
urn containing Brunswick stew, sandwiches piled under a 
glass cover, an array of pies with their crispy, crumbly 
pastry. 

Aurelius stood in the aisle, staring. His eyes closed and 
opened again. He lurched forward and seated himself. 
Bud limped forward. 

“How would you like a little nice barbecue?’’ he sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, lawsy! That’s the one thing I don’t want nothin’ 
else but.” 

“About a quarter’s worth?” 

Aurelius was on the verge of ordering and facing jail 
when payment time came. But he was a timid gentleman, 
and honest. 

“‘Mistuh,” he quivered, “‘I ain’t got a cent.” 

Bud frowned. ‘‘Broke?” 

“‘T ain’t just broke. Ise completely destroyed.” 

‘‘Well,”’ announced Bud, “‘this ain’t no charity place.” 

Aurelius shook his head slowly. ‘‘Please, suh, can I sit 
heah fo’ a li’l’ while?”’ 

“Whaffo’, if you ain’t got no money?” 

“T just craves to smell them eatments.”’ 

Aurelius breathed deeply and suffered agony. He was the 
moth before the flame of baked ham and barbecue. 

The minutes grew into hours. Aurelius settled into a 
comatose condition of torturing hunger. Food to the right 
of him, food to the left of him—and the head of Aurelius 
Wail wabbled around on top of his neck, his eyes took on a 
fixed, glassy stare and there came to his mind maddening 
visions of Carrie’s succulent chitlins, her pork chops coated 
with bread crumbs, her dainty waffles! 

“Tdjit what I was to run away fum food!” Aurelius 
anathematized himself. ‘‘Bein’ talked to death is a heap 
sight better than starvin’.”’ 

Evening descended gently upon Birmingham and the 
setting sun glowed redly through a haze of industrial 
smoke. Eighteenth Street seethed with activity and Bud 
Peaglar’s place became crowded. The pool tables were 
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popular, and Aurelius suffered at the casualness with 
which the cue wielders ordered soft drinks and sand- 
wiches. It was ghastly. His overample frame quivered pro- 
testingly and he knew that he should leave, but he did not 
have sufficient strength of character to tear himself away 
from the vicinity of food. Perhaps 

At seven o’clock the door swung open and two colored 
gentlemen entered. One was of about the same gross ton- 
nage as Aurelius Wail. He was dressed loudly and ex- 
pensively. With each waddling step there emanated from 
his pockets the clink of silver. His companion was small 
and wiry. He wore a long-visored cap, a sport shirt open 
at the throat, a pair of horn-rimmed goggles, khaki breeches 
and shiny leather putties. Obviously they were persons of 
considerable importance in Birmingham colored circles, for 
even the most uppity of the pool players paused to bid 
them good evening. 

It was plain that the large man and his small companion 
were not on the best of terms. Their faces were set and 
stern; their voices were lowered bitterly. They seated 
themselves at the end of the lunch counter and spoke 
curtly to Bud Peaglar, who limped forward respectfully. 

“Food!” they demanded. 

‘*Barbecue?’”’ 

‘““We don’t care. Just food!” 

Bud was no mean business man. He brought food in 
large toothsome quantities. The low-voiced argument con- 
tinued as the two men toyed with their dinner. Aurelius 
leaned forward fascinatedly. All that food and they were 
merely playing with it. Why, it began to appear as though 
less than half the lavish orders were to be consumed! An 
idea came to Mr. Wail—perhaps he might prevail upon 
these gentlemen to let him finish their meals. It was a 
chance—different from begging for money. He waited with 
passionate eagerness. Within ten minutes they had aban- 
doned the food and were sipping coffee. Aurelius hoisted 
himself to his feet and lurched toward them. He paused, 
swaying dizzily. 

““Gemmun ”* he quavered., 

They swung on him hostilely. The sharp voice of the 
smaller man cut through the smoke-laden air of the pool 
room. 

“Who you?” 

“Tse Aurelius Wail fum Savannah. Gemmun, Ise hon- 
gry. Ise starvin’ to death ——”’ 

“Git away fum heah. We is busy.” 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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HREE shots, cracking the moonless dark, jerked 
[ies Nason from‘ his restless first sleep. The vague 
memory of an earlier single shot and a man’s long- 
drawn, dismal outcry was confused with his dream, so that 
he could not be sure of it. But the three real shots pulled 
his head up from the mattress he had dragged on deck out 
of the smell of new paint below. He listened, staring with 
distended young eyes which filled themselves only with 
dark. There was always a lot of shooting going on, nights, 
on this upper reach of river—bootleg wars, drunks shoot- 
ing off blanks, once in a while a real murder. Tonight was 
plenty thick for it, he considered, broad awake now and 
quivering a little to the sense of drama in the 
rich black of the night and of the river in 
moon flood, and to the answering excitement 
of his own roused, restless youth. He wished 
vehemently that if anything were happening 
it would flash now out of the dark beyond the 
prosaic bow of the cruising house boat, Lady 
Jane, tethered to the bank. His 
craving was for drama, and for 
more drama, in keeping with 
such a night. 

Over him the soft tide of the 
sea wind moved upstream. 
Around the boat the black river 
flooded invisibly, pressing along 
its sides, making itself known 
now and then by a stealthy side- 
wise lift and joggle or an indis- 
tinct gurgling murmur, quickly 
lost again in its unhurried, in- 
evitable flow. The low-lying 
cloud mass beyond the inky 
shapes of live oaks on the oppo- 
site bank was a skyey blanket 
tinged a faint luminous sulphur 
by the street lights. From 
these the river caught only 
one bright tremulous splin- 
ter through close leaves. 

No more sounds came 
from upstream. Hugh re- 
laxed, still wakeful. Hewas 
acutely conscious of the si- 
lent flood alongside, in this 
tropic midnight before the 
full of the moon. It was 
swollen with rain that had 
fallen on the vast plains to 
the westward. It passed, 
sleek with new power, a fur- 
tive thing from the Ever- 
glades, sinuously escaping 
between the lights, the 
crowded and bestrewn 
banks, the encroaching 
chaos of the city, out at 
last to the wandering shal- 
lows of Biscayne Bay, out at 


last to the sea. be Your Aunt” 


“Wonderful, Eh? Old Enough to 


The boy felt a stir and 
urgence in his veins insym- 
pathy with that escape, 
craving the clash and 
drama of manhood rather 
than this tied safety and 
tranquillity. He shook off 
his bed covering with one 
twist of his long, muscular 
body and strode forward on 
bare feet to peer again into 
the dark. But the night, 

like something pa- 
rental, had suppressed all unusual sounds. A late 
truck rumbled over the Fifth Street bridge. Far off 
a solitary switch engine chuffed and whistled like 
some rooting, nocturnal animal. And he heard his 
father snoring leisurely in his berth below, the deep- 
lunged comfortable -inhalation, the relaxing sigh of 
a man wholly enjoying oblivion. It was 
the very tone of sound-minded authority, 
counseling sleep on such nights as this, 
when powerful elements in young blood and 
dark rivers wake and only the disreputable 
are abroad. 

In that moment Hugh felt boiling within 
him all the turmoil of his conflicting emo- 
tions about his father—his old awed devo- 
tion, his more recent impatient contempt. 
Child love and man resentment stirred 
within him against the grizzled head on the 
pillow below that kept him here, tied to 
the Lady Jane’s shining engine—to the 
business of being a sort of higher servant 
to anyone wealthy enough to charter a re- 
liable cruising house boat well equipped 
with captain, engineer, chef and crew for 
any number of days’ cruising or fishing 
among the Florida Keys. The mingled 
impulses and imagination of his half boy- 
hood, half manhood goaded him into hat- 
ing everything that kept him subdued and 
obedient, goaded him into desiring vague 
and splendid achievements, free and dra- 
matic and admirable. He paced now rest- 
lessly, trying to forget the sound of his 
father’s sleep in one of those dreams of 
splendor. He would be master of his own 
ship, owner of it, owner of a whole line of 
ships. He’d show these weak white- 
flanneled youths whose hooks he baited. 
He’d be bigger than any of them, harder 
and more masterful, taking what he 
wanted. He saw himself so for a trium- 
phant moment. Then the boy’s dream 
blew away like smoke and he knew him- 
self tied to his father’s conservatism and 
uncompromising sea captain’s doggedness, 
tied, by the very turmoil of his emotions 
for his father, as securely as the Lady Jane 
to this river lot which seemed to be the 
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He Forgot Everything Instantly, Unrecorded, in 
a Great Gust of Delight, Paddling Downstream 
With the Black Rush of the Current About Him 


only thing his father really wanted. Hugh considered 
contemptuously that it was just like his father to have 
pinched and scraped for years to be able to buy this muddy 
piece of earth, because it meant a good berth and safety in 
the slack summer season for the Lady Jane. Snugness and 
safety, fresher river water to loosen the barnacles, was all 
his father thought of, when one bold gesture, one load of 
liquor from Bimini, would make them both independent. 
But no, Hugh considered savagely, that would be too dan- 
gerous for a sea captain. Oh, hang everything! 

A wakeful bird in a tree near the boat’s bow suddenly 
flung three round silver notes into the murmurous dark. A 
little animal, restless as Hugh with all the throbbing full- 
ness of the dark, swished carelessly through the rank grass 
alongside. Its small, dark shape leaped on the landing 
plank and with a little yowling cry bounded to the rail by 
his hand. 

“S-s-st, Mrs. Tibbetts, where’ve you been, you bad cat, 
you?” he whispered, rubbing the furry backbone that 
humped eagerly under his hand. He picked up the usually 
tranquil little cat and tucked her under his ear. ‘“What’ve 
you been up to, nuisance?”’ he murmured, walking back to 
his mattress. ‘‘The night’s too wild for respectable ships’ 
cats. Come on now, settle down, can’t you?” He could 
feel the quick, light pounding of the cat’s little heart against 
his fingers as he dropped her on his bed and lay down him- 
self. She promptly padded up to his chin, purring breath- 
ily into his ear. He snickered, absurdly glad of her friendly 
cat affection. It made him forget about his restlessness. 
He relaxed, grew drowsy with the warmth of her in the 
crook of his arm. He felt her paws kneading his shoulder, 
quiet, but still wakeful. “Hey, quit sticking me, you 
Tibbetts,” he whispered and was almost happy. 

He was first made aware of some stir, some vague pres- 
ence alongside, by the tensing of the cat’s muscles. Her 
forepaws on his chest pressed more heavily, as if she were 
standing up, straining to look at something on the river. 
Then he became aware of a dull, wooden rubbing against 
the bow. He was instantly awake again. There was a 
hollow rumble, as of an oar rolling, a scraping and an almost 
indistinguishable hissing, like a word or two whispered 
with the extreme of caution. Some heavy boat with men 
in it was drifting and rubbing alongside. Hugh rolled 
over quietly and peered under the rail, but except for a 
slight thickening of the dark he could see nothing. Every- 
thing was pitchy. 

The little cat jumped to the rail above his head. As he 
looked up he could just see her faintly illumined against a 
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ulphury cloud, craning her neck with lively cat curiosity, 
hut braced for fight or flight. The boat alongside scraped 
\n inch or two nearer. It was some sort of motorboat, with 
he engine dead, making a cautious way downstream. But 
yhat the deuce did they think they were doing? There 
vere subdued vague sounds within it and then that whisper- 
ng that was like hissing. Hugh was just going to sing out, 
‘What the devil do you want?” when a bright stick of light 
sprang from a shadowy hand to the white side of the Lady 
fane. It traveled slowly along the side and suddenly was 
rot. 

A slightly louder voice, or breath, said, “‘It’s that cruis- 
ng house boat. Push away or we'll wake ’em. Find a 
yumper, can’t you?” 

An oar slid. Funny, all this caution. Generally people 
yut of gas in boats aren’t afraid of waking the dead. Hugh 
lucked back out of sight. The bright spot was slipping 
long the rail. Suddenly the glare was full upon the watch- 
ng cat and she humped, straight-legged, hissing with 
stretched red mouth. 

“A cat,’ the words came loud, startled into unrestraint, 
almost into his ear. ‘‘Cripes, a black cat—shove off from 
shat—shove off or it’ll jump in—I’d rather take poison— 
shove off there, you—it’s a cat, I tell you.”’ The voice 
was harsh with a lifting tension. 

The oar lunged noisily against the planking, shoes 
scraped, the water gurgled, as the motorboat was shoved 
slowly sidewise into the current. The oar splashed into the 
water, pulled, splashed again. The heavy shadow was 
swallowed in the darkness 
and the silence. Hugh stood 
up, craning and listening, but 
there was nothing more, ex- 
cept a moment when the 
quivering reflection of the 
street light was blotted out 
by the passing of some bulk. 
Presently that winked and 
quivered again, the cat’ was 
curled in his elbow, and his 
eyelids were stinging with 
deferred sleep. Some boot- 
leg outfit, he thought drows- 
ily. . Funny how some 
peoplehated cats. . . . His 
father still snored. 

The river, and the life of 
the river, were very different 
things next morning under 
the broad dazzling downpour 
of the sun. The blue water 
sparkling 
patches of glitter. The palm _ 
fronds and shiny oak leaves 
on the shore thrashed and 


raced headlong and fresh 
from the sea. The sky was 
pure sapphire, without a 
cloud, and on each side of the 
river the city of Miami 
pressed with the jovial abun- 
dance of its morning noises— 


hammers tapping on new 
woodwork. Hugh whistled 
piercingly, waiting for Ma- 
nassas, the chef, to bring his 
third sizzling fried egg to the 


set aft where the passengers liked to have their tea. 
The tablecloth had to be starched white for Captain 
Nason, passengers or no passengers, the coffee clear, 
the decks already scrubbed and shining. Hugh tanta- 
lized Mrs. Tibbetts with a bit of bacon, even while he 
considered the possibility of getting all the painting 
finished in time for the ball game at four. He wished 
to gosh his father would give him a chance in the eve- 
ning to slip off to a dance. ; 

“Cut out that whistling,” his father said levelly, 
not lifting his eyes under their shaggy gray eyebrows 
from the paper beyond his oatmeal dish. Hugh kept 
carelessly silent, trying to read the paper upside down. 
Mrs. Tibbetts clawed at his leg. Presently the older 
man pushed back his chair and stumped forward with- 
out a word, his grizzled skull stiffly held over the solid 
bulk of his shoulders. Hugh observed him imperson- 
ally. From the waist up he was a fine figure of an 


| old martinet, but the limping left leg revealed what 


had brought him to the captaincy of a cruising house 
boat in sheltered tropic waters. The grimly sensitive 


_ lines of his mouth, under the straight-cut gray mus- 


tache and not hidden by the neat short beard, hinted 


| not so much of dangerous seas as of old unacknowl- 
edged bouts with pain. Yet his hands were the bent 


and stiffened hands of a man who has hauled on tarry 
ropes since his childhood. His left eye, with its slightly 


glassy stare that came from gazing into the eyes of toomany 
gales, cocked with an unaffected alertness upon the weather 
signs for the day visible above the leafy banks, the dancing 
current of the river. 

“See that you get on with the paint, Hugh,”’ his father 
said curtly, having inspected every brush stroke of the day 
previous. ‘‘You’re not following the grain carefully 
enough. And I don’t like the way you’ve lashed that canoe 
forward. In any sort of sea it would carry away. Don’t 
interrupt me. I know there’s no sea here. But I won’t 
have you getting lazy landlubber habits... . . Manassas, 
where’s that list of stores?”’ 

Captain Nason trundled his bicycle down the plank and 
across the uneven path to the road. 

“ And one of these days he’ll be run over, as sure as shoot- 
ing,’ Hugh said bitterly to Manassas, as the spidery black 
hands of the chef cleared away. ‘‘He’s so darned sure that 
everybody will make way for him. Gosh, I’d like to break 
up that bicycle. It’s rotten for his leg, Manassas, only he 
won’t listen to me. I’d be tickled to death to drive any old 
junk heap of a flivver for him, but, no, that would be too 
expensive, considering how much this lot’s gone up to. I 
think they jump the price on him just because they know 
he wants it so bad.”” Hugh chewed gloomily. “Makes me 
sick and tired. I wish I had ashore job. Manassas, why in 
heaven’s name did you cook two helpings of oatmeal for 
him on a hot day like this? It’s too heating for him. 
Coffee and toast is all the doctor said he ought to have. 
You oughta refuse to cook it for him. He doesn’t realize he’s 
getting older, eating all kinds 
of junk and riding a bicycle 
in the sun. Why don’t you 
side with me sometimes?” 

“7 At’s all right wif me,” 
Manassas crooned. ‘’At’s all 
right, me ’fusin’ to do what 
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the skipper says to do, on’y s’posin’ you tell him, ’stead 
of me, and see whut it gits you.” 

“Aw, you'd give him your head on a plate if he said so, 
you old idiot.”’ 

“Reckon the skipper c’n take care of hisse’f an’ you, 
too, boy, an’ has befo’ this. Wha’s a matter you keep 
pickin’ on him the way you done been doin’? Y’all ack 
like you was a hen hatched out a duck aig. He ain’t so ole 
yet you can teach him anythin’, chile.”’ 

“You’re a couple of old stick-in-the-muds,”’ Hugh said, 
rustling the paper irritably. “‘Just because you both 
brought me up ’sno reason you're always going to know the 
most. And it makes me so sore to see him pinching to buy 
this moldy old lot, when a coupla trips from Gun Cay 
would fix it. Why, he needn’t even know about it. Oh, 
what do I care? I don’t want the old lot. It’s only his 
pride because he doesn’t want to rent anything. If he’d 
sold the boat last spring as I told him to and bought those 
two corner lots, he’d of cleaned up big, and I wouldn’t be 
stuck as a nurse to an engine in a silly old river.” 

“Yeh, you’d be out d’livin’ groceries,’ Manassas re- 
marked tranquilly, sweeping up crumbs. ‘You do’ know 
whut you’d be doin’, lessen the skipper and me looked after 
you. Lots of boys would give they ears to run a swell 
engine like you got.” 

““What’s so swell about running an engine all your life?” 
Hugh said, running his eye down a column. “Any fool can 
do that, and slap on paint, and steer, and say ‘No, ma’am’ 
to fool women that want to know if sponges will bite. How 
long do you think dad would have been satisfied, taking 
tips from sissies? He sailed before the mast when he was 
fifteen, and he keeps me cooped up like a girl. I A 

“They’s on’y one thing the skipper wants,” the old 
negro’s face was reverently solemn, “and that’s just for 
you not to go th’ough what he did. An’ course he don’ 
want you mixed up wif all this drinkin’ and committin’ 
abominations to the Lord on shore, like you read in the 
papers. He des wants a 

“He doesn’t want me to do anything but what he tells 
me,” Hugh growled abstractedly. ‘“‘He wants to make a 

man of me by keeping 

mea kidall my life. He 
won’t give me a chance 
even to make my own 
mistakes. You bet he 
made’em. I’d haverun 
off long ago, only it 
didn’t seem fair—well, 
' J’ll be damned! : 

It was a murder, after 

all! Listen! They found 

a body floating down be- 

low the Fifth Street 

bridge. Four bullet 
wounds—gosh, then 
there were four. Body 
recognized as man 
named Jake or Jack, 
worked in a restaurant. 

One man already ar- 

rested, but his pal, the 


actual suspect, disap- 
peared. Police dragnet 
out for James Sloan, 


alias Richard Hutchins, 
alias White Eye Lewis. 
Lewis also wanted for a 
holdup in Oklahoma. 
Reward of five thousand 
dollars for information— 
well, I’ll bet you a dol- 
lar I saw ——” 

““Wha’s zat you say?” old Ma- 
nassas peered near-sightedly at the 
paper. ‘‘Whatyoumean, yousaw?”’ 

“Nothing,” said Hugh shortly, 
getting up and striding forward. 
The excitement he had felt last night 
returned to him. Why, he could 
have grabbed Lewis right then, and 
claimed the reward. Gosh! And he 
fell to his morning’s stint of paint- 
ing, moving his long arm with an 
assured and habitual accuracy, his 
head thick with dreams. He 
wouldn’t tell anybody anything. It 
was his adventure. 

By late afternoon, with Captain 
Nason taking his usual off-duty nap 
below, Hugh’s brush wasstill active. 
He had forgotten all about the ball 
game. The glamour of the river 
was still upon him. Its drama had 
brushed by him in the night, had 
spoken to him in its hoarse whisper, 
and all the lavish imagination of 
his eighteen years had leaped and 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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UT Miss Mannering did not go the next day, nor the 
next. She stayed on day after day, and every night 
Mayne was in her opera box, and every afternoon 

they walked together in the park while the band played 
and all Coronada talked about them, although the broad 
copper-colored face of the Indian woman was always a few 
feet behind them. 

And yet, although she stayed on avowedly for the pleas- 
ure of his company, there was very little to flatter a lover 
in the situation, for the subject she talked of was not love 
but philosophy—philosophy and religion. He had never 
come in contact with a spirit so deeply and mystically 
absorbed. ; 

When at the end of an entr’acte she turned to him, lean- 
ing her clasped hands on the back of her chair, fixing her 
liquid black eyes on his lips, all Coronada undoubtedly 
believed that her topic was human love, but what she was 
actually saying was something like this: 

“This ether you told me of, Don Luis, impalpable and 
universal and infinite, unknown to our senses, the object of 
faith rather than of experience—surely that is a perfect 
symbol for God, a far better symbol than the sun itself.’ 

She had read only the library which twenty years before 
her father had brought with him from England—the Bible, 
the English Prayer Book, Shakspere, Milton, Tom Jones, 
Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, Sir 
Thomas Browne, prose translations of Homer and Dante, 
and, by some accident, William James’ Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience. But she had read as only those who 
are lonely and entirely at leisure can read—every word had 
become part of her. From all this she had built up a sort of 
system of philosophy, without knowing that histories of 
human thought existed. Mayne was the first person since 
the death of her father with whom she could talk. Indeed, 
as she had been only fourteen when her father died, she had 
hardly really talked to him on these subjects. 


Like a true Englishwoman, she was deeply interested in 
her property, and understood the practical questions of 
soils and plantings and season; but of science she knew 
nothing, with one exception—the science of astronomy was 
at the tips of her fingers and was a part of her daily life; the 
signs of the zodiac, the morning and evening stars, the 
true north, the equinoxes. Every now and then a strange 
Indian name for a star or planet would slip out and she 
would hastily substitute: ‘‘What you call Venus,’ or 
“What you call the Ram.” 

“Where did you learn all this astronomical lore, 
Antonia?” he inquired. 

She answered quite simply, ‘“‘From an old Indian who 
brought me up—my father’s headman, Molpili.”’ 

“And how does he come to be so wise?” 

““Oh, the Indians are great astronomers,’”’ she answered. 
“They must be—the headmen, at least—for it is all part of 
their religion.” 

“And of yours?” 

“Of everybody’s,” she answered. ‘“‘Have you ever 
looked in your prayer book about Easter? It is all about 
the cycles of the moon—muy interesante.” 

“What is your religion, Antonia?”’ he asked. 

But she shook her head. ‘I cannot explain it to you, 
dear Don Luis,” she said, ‘‘because you have none. You 
are without the faculty, like a man color-blind.”’ 

She did not forbid him to make love to her, but he could 
not avoid seeing that she was more thrilled when he talked 
to her of Pythagoras and the science of numbers, or of 
Moses and the magicians of Egypt, than of his love. The 
barrier she thus raised made her no less dear to him. 

From all she told him, and from much that she avoided 
telling him, he was able to form a picture of her youth. As 
a small child her belief in the Christian religion had been 
shaken between the intense convictions of a passionate and 
uncritical mother who believed all the more miraculous 


legends of the saints, and a cool-headed father who be- 
lieved in the Church of England as a respectable social 
institution. When she was seven her mother had died and 
she had fallen under the influence of her Indian nurse and 
of Molpili. She felt the human need of religion, the mys- 
tic’s need of ritual. She might have been devout like her 
mother, but Mannering deliberately interfered with her 
going to the cathedral, and a service in the sitting room of 
the hacienda, conducted every other week by the young 
English clergyman—the son of the lady who had refused 
to let Mayne be introduced to her—satisfied none of the 
child’s instinct for beauty and truth. 

But the ritual of the Indian’s faith—the ritual of rising 
sun and morning star, of the forest and the idol in the 
forest—exactly fitted the spiritual need of the lonely 
mystical child. Forests have always bred magic. 

With all his distaste for it, Mayne felt he could under- 
stand how, after her father’s death, she had given herself 
entirely to a sort of mystic pantheism. It seemed to him 
he could work it all out and see exactly how the three 
different strains in her blood had combined to make her 
what she was—the intense sense of superiority of the 
English aristocrat, the deep religious passion of the Span- 
iard and the proud impersonality of the Indian. She was 
in essence a princess and a priestess; but, unfortunately 
for him, she was also an extremely pretty woman. 

No one seeing them together guessed that they were 
talking of esoteric religion. In Coronada it was looked 
upon as a bold and discreditable love affair. It is not true 
that all the world loves lovers, especially when it has plans 
of its own for one of them. The arrival of a prominent, 
well-off and attractive American in San Sabado was 
potentially important to many people. All the men, 
natives and foreigners alike, had properties to sell him— 
mines and farms, or else railroads and water-power schemes 
that needed a little additional capital. All the mothers 
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hew that, heretic as he was, he would be a kind and liberal 
lisband. No one was pleased to see him in the toils of 
‘sa mujer.” 

On the other hand, nothing could exceed Antonia’s con- 
impt for criticism—or rather her complete indifference to 
j When one day in the park Mayne lost his temper at two 
cildren who actually walked backward staring at her, she 
vept it all aside. Ae 

“What do they matter, these people?” she said: and 
dded, with her strange little accent, ‘Complete out- 
ders.” 

Mayne laughed aloud at this expression so obviously in- 
jrited from her British father, for on her lips he knew it 
\d a spiritual, not a social, significance. 

But there was no denying that to him their ostracism 
jd immense advantages. They were never interrupted; 
jey were as much alone as if on a desert island; alone, as 
|, bitterly reflected, to conduct their endless philosophic 
(scussions. 

Then, after a week, she turned to him suddenly at the 
/era and said that she was going the next day. The opera 
4s Tannhaduser—a rather Latin interpretation of that 
feat work. The song to the evening star, sung to the 
sreet cadence of a very slow waltz, had moved Antonia. 

She had pointed to it with her lovely wise smile and said, 
‘That is my star. I was born under it.” 

Mayne saluted it with a gesture. “Glad to meet you, 
¢ar,”’ he said. 

“Be careful,” she said; “‘its rays kill kings.” 

“Well, fortunately I’m not a king,” he answered. At 
vaich she looked at him gently and replied that he was 
‘ry noble. It was soon after this she told of her coming 
(parture. He had known this was bound to come, and 
id only wanted to delay it until he could with some con- 
jlence ask her to take him with her. He had not yet told 
|r the object of his visit, an instinct he now knew was 
joroughly sound having warned him she would dis- 
prove. Now he did not dare tell her. His idea was first 
i get to the farm and then make her show him the idol of 
jr own free will. 

“Of course, you are going to take me with you,” he said. 

She shook her head. ‘‘Dear Don Luis,” she said, “this 
iis been a wonderful week in my life. I shall never forget 


it. I have learned much from you. I shall be grateful to 
you all my life. But it is over.” 

It is not the privilege of the woman to love and ride 
away; that has always been considered the right of the 
man. 

“And is it your idea,” he asked, “that you and I are not 
to see each other again?” 

“Ah, que lastima!”’ she murmured. 

“Tn the vernacular of my own dear country,” said he, 
““you have another guess coming.” 

“T do not understand that—another guess.” 

“Do you think I will let you go?” 

She looked at him as she had not looked since the first 
moment of their acquaintance, when in the long window of 
the Palace of Congress she had stared at him from head 
to foot. 

“And since when,’ 
over my actions?” 

He was not going to be humble with her. “From the 
moment you let me love you,” he returned stoutly. 

“T have not—I have not let you. I have told you from 
the first that I could not give or take love—again and 
again.”” She persisted in recalling the place and the 
phrase, though he did not contradict her. It was quite 
true; she had warned him, but he had paid very little at- 
tention, believing in his heart that it was for him to decide 
what their relation should or should not be. Then, as he 
yielded her the point, she grew suddenly gentle again, and 
murmured, “ My dear friend, I thought you were safe; a 
man so charming, I thought, would have many women at 
home to love him.” 

Mayne did not take up this question. ‘“‘ What difference 
would that make if I have the misfortune to love you?” 

She nodded. ‘It is a misfortune,’’ she said, only she 
used the Spanish word, with its strange connotation to 
“nglish ears—‘‘ una desgracia.”’ 

“Tt is not a misfortune if you love me, Antonia,” he said. 

“Love is not for me, Don Luis.” 

“That’s a phrase—unless you tell me more.” 

“T cannot tell you more.” 

They ceased to listen to the opera, although the strug- 
gles of Elizabeth with her pagan knight might have had 
some analogies for them; they ceased to know even when 


’ 


she said, ““‘have you had authority 


ae 


entr’actes came and ended. He was angry, he was hurt, but 
above everything else he was frightened, for he felt some- 
thing unshakable in her resolution. Even when, at the end 
of perhaps an hour of it, she began to cry, he knew she was 
no nearer yielding. 

“Why do you cry, my dear love, if you don’t love me?”’ 
he asked. 

“T feel so sorry to bring you pain,”’ she answered. 

“Keep your pity, young woman. I don’t want it,” he 
said. 

‘“Ah, let me give what I have,’ 
began the argument all over again. 

It was in pity for her utter exhaustion that at last he let 
her go home, though nothing had been settled. At least, 
it was settled that she was unchangeable in her resolution 
to go the next morning. She would not even promise to 
come back, although he warned her that if she didn’t he 
would follow her to the farm. She forbade him to do it, 
and he let her see that he meant to come. 

She did not speak to him when they parted. She took 
his hand in both of hers and held it, looking at him like a 
mother whose son is going to war, and then she was gone. 

He stayed on in the darkness of her box until the opera 
was over, trying to recover the self-control which he had 
imagined was his birthright. 

He had been so hurt and angry at her going that he had 
not concerned himself much to get the reason for her going. 
She had said once that she must be at the farm for Christ- 
mas, and later had spoken of ‘‘your Christmas,” as if it 
were nothing in her life. But now, alone in the back of her 
box, as he grew calmer a dark thought came to him. He 
himself had always thought it probable that the old Mayan 
calendar began in February—there were many dates sug- 
gested. He remembered now that there was much to 
support the theory that the true date was the twenty-sixth 
of December—an approximation to the winter solstice. 
She was going for some great festival of her people. Per- 
haps it was the end of a great cycle of fifty-two or one 
hundred and four years, when the greatest of all festivals 
took place—the feast of the Renewal of Fire. He couldn’t 
remember and he had no books with him to refresh his 
memory. The solstice and the new moon and the orbit of 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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or so more the 
street which 
runs before my 
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By Courtney 


mountain home 
will contain more 
of interest than 
ordinarily. True, 
it still will be in 
its winter . state 
of solitude as re- 
gards the whirring 
of tourist cars and 
the bluster of the 
red busses which 
every summer 
bear their tens of 
thousands in a 
rushing glimpse of 
the Rockies. The 
grass will still be 
brown in the park- 
ways, for spring 
in the high moun- 
tains is a tardy 
affair; there is no 
spring in fact — 
merely the last 
snowstorm, usu- 
ally arriving on 
Decoration Day, 
as if by schedule, 
and after that, a 
swiftly descending 
summer, with 
every mountain 
stream roaring 
with the torren- 
tial meltings of the 
drifts of the higher 
crags, the popping 
forth of the flowers 
as though in re- 
sponse to the 
touch of a magical 
wand andthesharp 
light of brilliant 
sun, transforming a winterbound land almost overnight. 

There will be none of this, it is true, for the snow still 
will lie on the shady side of the street and the pines on the 
opposite hill still will hold their peculiar shade of winter 
blackness. But there will be something of far more interest 
than mere motor cars or tourist parties or strong-voiced 
guides. There will be the covered wagons. 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 


An Army of Covered Wagons 


ERHAPS only one in a day or a few ina week. But to 

the imaginative, they form an army. Covered wagons. 
With the round heads and surprised eyes of children show- 
ing at the puckering of canvas at the rear, the inevitable 
crate of chickens, the cow and the extra horses dragging 
along behind; the lean man bending over the reins, the wife, 
an expression of tiredness, of unexplainable sadness in her 
eyes, sitting placidly beside her man, accepting that which 
is to come with the same resignation in which she has met 
that which is past; the covered wagons 
of pioneers of a present day, moving 


Farm Land Near Snow Caps in the Uncompahgre Valley Near Montrose, Colorado 


which cause people to forgo gladly an easier existence that 
they may even face and meet death in their answer to an 
urge which may seem inexplicable, but which exists never- 
theless—the urge to answer the call of the land, particularly 
if that land hold the lure of being free. 

That it is not in reality free by any means seems to make 
little difference. That the price of it may be even a human 
life or suffering beyond the imagination of many a city 
dweller appears rarely to be taken into accounting. The 
land itself will cost nothing besides the filing fee; the other 
element is accepted as a natural consequence—and the 
covered wagons continue to go onward. 

Not that all homesteaders are pioneers or that every 
homesteader is a martyr. There are homesteaders and 
homesteaders, just as there are various grades of any other 
vocation. In the various districts of Idaho, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Montana and other Western states which 
still possess unallocated lands available under the home- 
stead laws, the same consequences often apply in the 


forward to gather at the foot of Berthoud 
Pass, there to await the news that the 
drifts of the Continental Divide have 
been lowered sufficiently to allow the 
plunging progress of their horses, per- 
mitting them to go onward—and build 
from the wilderness. 

For neither the pioneer spirit nor the 
pioneer himself is a thing of the past in 
Western America. True, cities have 
grown where there have been deserts, 
roads have come to take the place of 
trails, railways have built their embank- 
ments and taken their rights of way 
where once there were only rutty roads; 
nevertheless, the West is still a big coun- 
try in spite of the laments concerning its 
civilization. There remain vast terri- 
tories whence people emerge but seldom, 
and areas where men and women and 
children exist in a replica of the life which 
built America. There is still the home- 
steader and the covered wagon; the cour- 
age and the hope and the determination 


The Covered Wagon of the Pioneers of Today 


fashion that rules. 
in any newly de 
veloping count; 
There is the m 
who gambles, the 
man who inye 
and the man y 
builds; ho 
steading 
come under 2 
one of these el 
fications. j 

To illustrate; 
new country, 
tenanted, pr 
itself to con 
oil, with an 
mediate rush 
settlement in 
hope of hol 
land a short 
and then se 
the relinquishme 
at a tremende 
profit for the |; 
involved; or 4) 
merchant in @ 
frontier town mi 
file upon la 
through which 
has cause to | 
lieve a railro 
may pass; or 2 
one of a half dozen 
other variations of 
a like condition. 


Free Land 


pHs. of course, 
constitutes 
homesteading in 
name only. The 
true free-land 
seeker is a differ- 
ent sort of per 
son, and his hope | 
of reward is not gauged in terms of quick profit or of 
short labors. He has a greater hope—that of a home, 
There are more of these than is generally imagined. A few | 
years ago, for instance, a weekly newspaper in a Westem 
city evolved an idea for increasing circulation by booming | 
the agricultural possibilities of a homestead district which 
to this day remains sixty miles from a railroad. To be fair, 
it announced at the same time that here was no place for 
the weakling, the get-rich-quick hopeful, the person with- 

out sticking powers. Just the same, the. applications for 

advice, for information and for actual assistance in filing 

na the possible acreage literally rolled in by the thou- 

sands. 

That meant many things; one being, of course, that 
there were thousands of persons eager enough for land 0 
accept cheerfully the task of living for three years away 
from a railroad—where roads must be built, fences erected, 
journeys made by the slow, arduous process of wagon 
instead of the swifter progress of the present-day automo | 
bile. Where a home must be built of 
the materials at hand—logs cut from the 
forest and snaked to the place of abode, 
there to be reared into the same sort of 
home that had shielded forefathers. 
Where there were no schools; where the 
soil, though virgin, must be subjected 
to the tedious labors of grubbing thatit | 
might be cleared of sagebrush ere the 
seeds of a crop could germinate. Where 
the winters meant absolute solitude, with | 
the nearest neighbor perhaps ten miles | 
away and a mountain range intervening. | 
Where the work would be unending and | 
where a serious illness, owing to the lack | 
of medical facilities, more often than not 
might balance on the side of death. 

The wife of a friend of mine, two years. 
ago, spent the entire seven months of a 
winter without seeing another woman. | 
Another acquaintance, his leg broken, | 
suffered four days before the fractured 
bones could even be set. And even when | 
that was accomplished, it was done by | 
lumberjack who, far in the past, before he 
(Continued on Page 135) 
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| OTOS. FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Miss Ellen Terry as Viola 


’ WAS sorry when I found we were not going through 
| New York on our way west to Chicago. 

+ T always loved the thrill of New York. Yet I never 
imember playing there. But, there were the daily strolls 
bng the Rialto, when you met other professional people 
it of engagements, and it was a continuous reunion and 
lating of experiences. I know we always stopped at 
ladison Square, and I found my man in white there. He 
lually sat on a curved seat, backed by high lilac bushes, 
| the side facing Fifth Avenue, and he loved children. 
ls dressed in white flannels, as Mark Twain did long after, 
id he talked to the birds just as he did to us. I thought 
| was like a person who had lived years in India, and this 
trigued me. He was deeply tanned, but his hair was long 
id curly and snow-white. His name was George Francis 
hain, but I did not find this out until one day I asked a 
iliceman if he was always there, and he told me yes, 
bstly so. He liked birds 
id children, but not 
own-ups. 

‘Another favorite paus- 
iz place was in front of 
aly’s. Mr. Augustin 
laly had been a friend of 
ly mother’s family since 
fore she was born, and 
nile they would stand 
.d talk together [looked 
sout for entertainment. 
ace I asked him, I know, 
'I might go up and see 
nat sort of rooms were 
hind the little round 
‘indows in the front of 
e theater, and another 
ne I was playing hop- 
otch on the pavement 
low the broad steps 
ading to the lobby. My 
other called to me to 
‘op, but Mr. Daly 
ughed and promised he 
ould play it with me 
‘metime if I would come 
‘ound when the sidewalk 
‘as clear. 


} 
Innocence Abroad 


[vs a great idea, 
A Izola,’’ he said. 
Strange I never thought 
1 it,’ 

‘This time we traveled 
Taight through from 
panecticut to Chicago, 


| 
| 
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Mr. Richard Mansfield as Beau 
Brummelt 


reSsS 
By Izola Forrester 


and the only incident on the trip I recall is being ex- 
cessively annoyed by a stout old gentleman who asked 
to have his berth changed to the far end of the car 
when he found there were children next to him. But 
after the first night I went and sat down beside him. 

“You know, we thought that you were terribly cross 
yesterday,’ I said to him, “‘but now J know why you 
did it, and it was dear of you. We really don’t mind 
snoring so very much though.”’ 


Another of Nat Goodwin’s Conquests 


HICAGO struck me as being very sloppy and gray 
at this time of the year. In December, down East, 

there was a sparkle to the ice storms we had, and the 
frosty days, but here we found soft-coal dimness and 
days of just slush. My stepfather was ill in Jackson- 
ville, and we found we had missed the Coast engagement 
with Mr. Miln, as he could not wait for us. So there 
followed days of haunting the office of our dramatic 
agent, Arthur Chamberlain, watching for openings. 

I did not realize the significanee of these 
becalmed spells or how deeply worried my 
mother was. We would leave Beatrice 
and Charlie with the landlady, and 
walk down Madison Street and 
over the bridge to Clark. I re- 
member the long waits in the 
outer office, with rounded 
armchairs against the walls. 

One day a very cheerful 

blond young man, with a 
brown derby on the back of 
his head and a cane witha 
silver dog’s head, stopped 
to greet my mother. I 
liked him at once. While 
he talked he ruffled my 
short brown hair over my 
eyes and said I must 
come to the matinée the 
next day. We had alower 
box, which I thought was 
very nice of him, and saw 
Nat Goodwin in Lend Me 
Five Shillings. I was di- 
vided in my admiration be- 
tween thedebonair Dazzle, and 
Stuart Robson as Bertie in 
The Henrietta, 
which we had seen 
the previous week. 
Twice I saw him after 
that, once in Chicago as 
he came out of the Welling- 
ton Hotel, carrying a small 
Boston terrier under each arm 
and following the statuesque 
Maxine Elliott to a waiting cab; again in 
New York when he played Bottom in Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream at the New Am- 
sterdam Theater. He was not there one 
night on time, and when he arrived he was 
happy and satisfied with life, but uncer- 
tain. He said he had been riding in a cab 
from one end of the Brooklyn Bridge to 
the other for hours, trying to make up his 
mind which way he wanted to go. 

Once inside Mr. Chamberlain’s private 
office, I used to play with a little brass 
turtle paper weight and regard his amaz- 
ing nose while he talked with my mother. 
Once he turned around and spoke to me 
sharply, asking me if I could sing and 
dance. 

“Not if I can help it,” I told him. “I 
am studying Lady Macbeth.” 

His nose was famous in those days. 
When you met anyone on the road who 
knew Arthur Chamberlain, you asked quite 
naturally what they thought of his nose, 
and this was years before Rostand glorified 
such a nose. I imagine he was somewhat 
proud of it, it was’so distinctive and cele- 
brated. It was not until March that we 
obtained an engagement with a repertoire 
company in Eau Claire, Wisconsin. My 
mother had played a few weeks in The 


GF 


Mrs. Maurice Barrymore 


and Her Famous Family 


PHOTO. BY BYR 
Miss Marie Dressier in The 


Man in the Moon 


Wages of Sin, with Adele 
Payn, at the Standard 
Theater, and during this 
time my baby brother 

died. Iremember there 
was a matinée on the 
afternoon of the day 
he was buried, and I 
heard my mother say 
when she left the house, 
her face white and 
drawn with repressed 
pain, that she would need 
no make-up that day to 
play the outcast. 
I think spring must 
have been early that year, 
for when we opened in Hau 
Claire, in March, the hills 
looked green. There was a log 
jam, something I had never seen 
before, and I found I.could walk out 
on the piled-up logs in the Chippewa 
River back of the hotel. Hundreds of 
them, it seemed as if there were, crowding 
one another like giant jackstraws. We 
played Monte Cristo here for the first time, and there was 
no scenery suitable for the prison, so they laid wings out 
on the stage and painted the back of them for the evening 
performance, and did the same to a back drop. I know the 
odor of turpentine is always associated with Edmond’s cry 
of ‘The world is mine!”’ 


A Whole Year in One Place 


E WERE here for six weeks; then camea year in stock 

at the Standard Theater in Minneapolis, from the sum- 
mer of 1888 to 1889. This was the nearest to permanency 
that I knew, and I enjoyed the entire period we spent there. 
I did not go to school, as I was playing nearly every week 
and had private lessons, and dancing and fencing from a 
fascinating little man named Professor Lester. He had a 
jet-black curly toupee and would sit crocheting on a lam- 
brequin while he called out tome my changes. I wasin doubt 
about the toupee until one day I arrived early for my lesson 
and discovered it hanging from a little stand by his dressing 
table. Then I tried not to let him suspect that I knew his 
secret, he seemed so gay and confident. 

Marie Wellesley was a close friend of my mother’s, and 
they alternated in leads. Theodore Hamilton was leading 
man, a very dignified old-style actor whom I admired 
greatly, especially in Richelieu. I played one of the acolytes 
and helped carry the Cardinal’s robes. 

Several years afterward Mr. Hamilton played Puddin’- 
head Wilson with great success all over the country, but I 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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N THE Park Hotel, where the Lions and Optimists and 
[es Rotary Club held their weekly luncheons, there 

was talk of city zoning, a belated effort to save the resi- 
dence districts from the steady infiltration of stores and 
factories. 

Michael Nelson, Milo’s richest citizen—Nelson Boilers, 
you know; maybe you use one in your own factory— 
said his youngest daughter’s house was now practically 
downtown. He said this to me, I thought, because I was 
the one who'd sold him the house to give his daughter when 
she’d been married ten years ago; but from that he passed 
rapidly on to talk about the tropics. 

Why do people always want to tell what they know 
about a place to a man who has been there? Once in his 
youth Michael Nelson had visited Mexico, and he wanted 
to take that memory out and look at it again. Unexpect- 
edly, I was able to embellish it a little. 

“Once in Mexico City,” he chuckled, “‘me and a good- 
for-nothing kid named Billy Ames got tight and cleaned 
out a café. I don’t remember what started it, but it took 
all the gendarmes from four blocks around to pacify us. 
That Billy Ames was certainly a scrapper; didn’t look it, 
either—he was a human string bean. He didn’t have any 
money and I didn’t have enough to pay both our fines, so 
we spent two weeks playing cribbage in the lockup. I won- 
der what ever became of him. He owed me,” said Michael 
Nelson, chuckling, “‘about four mil- 
lion dollars by the time we got out.” 

“You'll never get it,’”’ I said so- 
berly. “‘He’s starving to death run- 
ning a sort of a hotel in Salvador.” 

“Well, wha’ d’ ye know!”’ beamed 
Michael Nelson. ‘‘Do you suppose 
it’s the same one?” 

“His name’s Guillermo—Wil- 
liam,” I said, ‘“‘and he’s tall and thin, 
and he’s from Mexico. Soldier of 
fortune, he was; but he’s all through 
now. Crippled.” 

I told him about old Captain 
Ames, dragging one leg around this 
poor meson he calls, pathetically, 
Gran Hotel Americano; and Michael 
Nelson, leading citizen of Milo, In- 
diana, glowed to think he had been 
drunk once with a real adventurer. 
Drunk and disorderly—that’s ro- 
mance if it happened far off or long 
ago. 

He insisted on my going in to lunch 
with the Rotary Club so he could 
tell it again; and Gus Hardy, listen- 
ing—the way a man listens when 
he’s waiting to talk himself—re- 
marked how seldom a soldier of for- 
tune seemed to get a fortune out of it. 

“Take General Murchison,”’ said 
Gus, “Buck’s partner—he was the 
great-granddaddy of ’em all. Thirty 
years he was mixed up in everything 
that happened. Charmed life, they 
said he had; but what he had was 
brains—brains and the nerve to 
think straight when most men would 
be just fighting the air. He could figure his way out of any 
fix—and turn right around and walk into more trouble! 
Once in Honduras ——”’ 

Two of the men at our table had fought in France. That 
memory was still terrible to them; they didn’t like to talk 
about it; yet they were the very ones who listened most 
eagerly to yarns of old Ben Murchison, fighting man. That 
was romance. Why? 

Outside the Park Hotel, the crowding roofs reached 
away in the summer sunshine; but it was still the rainy 
season in the forests of Peten. Week after week the rain 
was falling. Lead-colored, smothering sky, and rain, and 
vast green life that had no memory of anything. Ben 
Murchison had been a man. . ‘ 

‘And what did he get out of it?’”’ said Gus, concluding. 
sé He Re eet 

“He died,’”’ I said with bitter flippancy, quoting the 
consul at Puerto Barrios, ‘“‘‘an American citizen in good 
standing!’”’ 

Gus knew the irony of that; he’d lived in Latin countries 
and he knew what it got you to be an American citizen. 
He’d known Ben Murchison, that lonely old warrior, self- 
exiled yet clinging stoutly to an empty name. But when 
he tried to explain it they missed the point entirely. They 
got positively sentimental. 

“Patriotism,’’ said Michael Nelson, ‘is a wonderful 
thing!” 

“«Wonderful,’’’ I said bleakly, “‘is just the word.” 


y C. &. 
Scoggins 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
WILLIAM LIEPSE 


She Whispered, “‘Think 
You’ll Go Back to 
the Tropics ?”’ I Said 
Mechanically, ‘‘Never”’ 


The smell of hot asphalt came through the open win- 
dows. Yonder, far down over the horizon, there was a 
place where asphalt was not used for streets. It only flowed 
forever out of the earth, stood in a black lake starred with 
silver pools, wasted forever down a long mountain side 
into the sea. Breakers three thousand feet below, dwarfed, 
silenced in cool majestic distances. The great blue arch of 
the Pacific, climbing incredibly high; the bulk of mighty 
hills, changeless and deep and strong—the hills that Don 
Fernando loved. 

“When I was in exile my soul lived here. These are my 
hills. They give me peace, though. . . .” 

The Rotary Club ate sociably, without attention. Had 
they ever been really hungry, or thirsty past the point of 
mild discomfort? Or feared, or hated, or spent the last 
ounce of their courage or their strength on anything? 

Look at their faces. Oddly, they seemed all of one type. 
Fat or thin, old or young, one mark was on them all. Not 
dullness; not exactly; these were successful men. The 
keenest of them showed the mark most plainly. Modera- 
tion—the keying down of all spiritual force to the general 
level. No deep calm lines of single purpose, no steady 
driving set of jaw, no eyes of meditation. Rather a har- 
assed and a scattered look, the mark of a thousand small 
habitual restraints, the price of living comfortably with 
neighbors. The petty lines of worry—moderate fear. 

What did they care about the feel of earth? They shut it 
out, fenced themselves in with houses and played safe. 


But Don Fernando played safe too. He was 
afraid to take a chance with the treasure of 
that asphalt lake. Peaceful it looked, yet jt 
was meshed in the intangible, invisible web , 
of hate and fear, of swirling currents flowing 
out of events long ago. You couldn’t touch it 
without harming people who deserved no harm. 

It was worth millions—billions! 
It was power, yet Don Fernando) 
was content with peace, the 
shameful peace his enemies al- 
lowed him. ' 

Old Ben Murchison never had 
played safe. What would he haye 
done if he’d been in my place the 
night those swirling currents had 
engulfed me? He would haye 
grinned. He would have seen it— 
how Don Fernando might haye 
used the thing he feared to beat 
the men he hated. He would have). 
stood his ground, kept his brain 
clear from bitterness, and 
grinned—and won the confidence 
of those who hated him. 

If I’d been man enough to grin, 
tired as I was 

‘Beginning at the table on our 
left,’’ said the president of the 
Rotary Club, rapping for order, 
“let’s have the introduction of 
guests. Visiting Rotarians please 
introduce themselves.” 

Polite applause welcomed the 
guests. Shouts greeted the visit- 
ing Rotarians by their first names, 
strangers though they were; such 
is the custom in the civic clubs, 
You're everybody’s friend. 

“T have as my guest,” said 
Michael Nelson, ‘‘a man who 
needs no introduction except to 
you younger fellows. He was a 
charter member of this club. He 
left us some years ago for larger 
fields; for the past five years, ex- 
cept his time in France, he has 
been engaged in developing a tract of Guatemalan ma- 
hogany bigger than Milo County. Before that % 

Big! That got fresh attention. The mention of Ben 
Murchison got more—that blithe adventurer, knocking 
down presidents and making kings; that reckless man who 
took his chances as they came. 

“The general was killed in the revolution that cost them 
their concession. Howard claims to have missed this par 
ticular trouble, but you’ll remember he showed up here. 
with his arm in asling. At an early meeting I hope he will 
give us some account of the romance of business in the 
tropics. 

“Our old friend, Howard Pressley—Buck Pressley, of | 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Milo, Indiana!” 

What could they.do but rise to the occasion? ‘Speech, : 
Buck! Yea, Buck! Speech! Speech!’’ None of them but | 
Gus Hardy had ever called me Buck. I did not make a : 

| 
' 


speech; I was grateful, but I knew that mild enthusiasm 
was not for me. It was for the man they thought they saw, 
who’d gone away soft and fat and come home lean, burned | 
with hot suns, hard-drawn with grim unguessed romantic : 
things—a man who’d had the nerve to take a chance. 

Oh, Thad taken chances; so had they; but how? Driven 
by circumstance, always hedging, playing safe as far as I | 
could. Never once stepping out to meet them, going all the 
way—grinning. 

XVIII 

qpe ee are no hills near Milo. The land is gentle, mod- 

erately rolling, good for farms. There’s nothing rugged 
or abrupt about it. There’s no place where you can see far. 
A man’s not very tall when you come to think of it; he 
stands on his hind legs to get his eyes up as far as he can, 
yet a hedge, a cornfield, a slight roll in the ground, can 
narrow the visible world and shut him in. Then his mem- 
ory tricks him. He forgets the feel of distances, the great- | 
ness of the earth. Remembered places seem to lie just | 
over the horizon. 

Maybe that’s why we need the hills. Restlessly, tramp- | 
ing around, I felt that need like hunger. There were no 
hills to climb. 

When I was a kid the river seemed a long way out from | 
town. But somebody had moved it. There were no open | 
intervening fields, only poor houses straggling out. Maple | 
Street was paved all the way and a bridge across the river 
was under construction; you could already walk across if 
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you didn’t interfere with the workmen. Beyond the river 
the pleasant slopes of Frisbee’s farm were grass-grown 
behind a glistening white signboard: 


GROVE HILL 
THE ADDITION BEAUTIFUL 


Lots oN EASY TERMS. NO PAYMENTS IN CASE OF SICKNESS 
See Henshaw & Bennett, Real Estate 


Beautiful they called it—while they prepared to destroy 
‘its beauty. Did the projected streets curve up the slopes? 
They did not. Square with the road they ran, square with 
‘the bridge and Maple Street, which ran square across the 
railroad a mile and a half away. “The railroad’’—every- 
body knows which one you mean. Did drives wind through 
the woods, sparing fine old trees and leading the eye to 
visions of spacious, restful homes? They did not. The 
‘lots were small, rectangular, using every available inch of 
ground. That was Dave Henshaw’s style. He’d pack the 
people in. He'd sell the lots—lots of lots—at small prices 
‘and on easy terms. He’d have a picnic and an auction 
with a brass band the day the bridge was opened. And 
crowded people, tricked by the illusion of an eternal pic- 
nic, would buy, build their cheap houses and find them- 
iselves packed like sardines in a can. 

Eh, well! There was no stir of building yet. The wooded 
knoll behind Frisbee’s abandoned house was quiet, restful 
with shade and the whisper of old trees. It wasn’t high 
enough to see across the wooded river bottom. There was 
no sign of Milo but the distant smoke. 

One day Dave Henshaw and his partner came with an 
}axman to mark trees for destruction. By way of profes- 
sional courtesy—we’d been competitors once—they asked 
my opinion of the proposition. I gave it to them bluntly, 

and Joe Bennett grinned. 
} ‘A millionaire’s colony, huh? That would be fine! But 
millionaires generally want boulevards and sidewalks and 
gas and sewers and electric lights and ——”’ 
“Generally,” I said, “‘they’ll pay for ’em.” 
“Yes, but somebody else has got to pay for ’em first. 
| Can’t assess ’em against the lots; not in this state; it’s out 
of the city limits. You’vegotto put up cold cash or use your 
personal credit; the banks won’t take a gamble like this and 
the finance companies will eat you up.”’ 
““We had to pay six thousand, cash in advance, for city 
water,”’ said Dave ruefully. ‘‘Only way we could get it. 
Got to give ’em water.” 
' Oh, they wouldn’t promise anything but water! Square 
men, Henshaw & Bennett; they would be genuinely dis- 


'tressed at the percentage of purchasers who would lose 


their small equities through discouragement after the 


| band stopped playing. 


“We've got nearly sixty thousand tied up here this min- 
ute,” said Dave. “It would take thirty or forty thousand 


‘more for the kind of development you're talking about. 


We'd have to raise it on our personal credit and wait three 
or four years to cash in; and then if it didn’t go over we’d 
be sunk.” 

“Tneorporate,”’ I said, “and sell preferred stock. Or get 
a few good people to pay in advance for the choice of lots 
and give you the money to work with.” 

““Who’d take the chance?”’ 

“Plenty of people,” I said, ‘‘if you showed the courage 
of your convictions and built here yourselves.” 

They grinned. They both had houses on Madison 
Avenue. 

“Tell you what,” said Joe humorously, ‘‘since you’re so 
interested, you put up thirty thousand to work with, and 
we'll give you a third interest in the development and let 
you promote it. Huh, Dave?” 

“That would be slick,” said Dave. 

“Fair enough,’ Isaid. “‘ Call off that fellow with the ax.”’ 

They didn’t get it. They thought I was joking. Well, I 
was; it was worth the money to give those careful men a 
little jolt. They had the Hoosier conscience about money 
and they wouldn’t have been so abrupt with thirty thou- 
sand dollars—not seriously—unless they had a million 
behind it. So then, of course, they thought I had the mil- 
lion. You could never have made them understand that 
a man might be careless because he didn’t care. 

In the excitement of the moment their vision expanded. 
Likely they woke up that night and wondered how they’d 
been tricked into a decision without long and prayerful 
meditation; but it was too late then. 

Oh, it was safe enough. Michael Nelson was the first 
man I tackled with the new plans, and plainly it caught 
his fancy. His married daughter was dissatisfied with her 
present residence and he saw what could be done with 
Grove Hill. His eye lighted especially on the very lots I 
would have chosen. 

“What do you ask for these?” 

“Tf you’ll pay cash,” I said, ‘‘now, so we can have your 
money for the improvements—fourteen thousand flat.”’ 

Michael Nelson frowned 

““You’ve got your nerve!” he said. “‘That’s downtown 
prices!”’ 

“For people,”’ I laughed, ‘‘who are not satisfied down- 
town! You see-what we can give them here, and it 
takes ——” 

He had put on his business face; not the Mike Nelson of 
the Rotary Club, a genial old fellow who chuckled over the 
time he’d been locked up for disorderly conduct, but 
Michael Nelson, who knew what it would be worth to us to 
have his name to conjure with. I had to jar him loose 
from that. 

“Tt takes money,” I said, ‘‘to make a place where your 
daughter would want to live. But I’ll be fair with you. 
I won’t ask you to take a chance I wouldn’t take myself. 
I’ll pay fourteen thousand for these lots, and match you, 
one flop, to see whether you pay double or nothing.” 
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And I took out a half dollar and looked at him and 
grinned. I give you my word he made a motion toward his 
pocket; but he checked it. 

‘Never mind,” he sighed—and grinned. “‘I see now why 
they call you Buck; but I’m an old man and my heart’s 
weak. Want a check now, or can you wait till I get back 
to the office?” ; 

After that, somehow, the interest went out of it again. 
The class of the place was established. I kept on work- 
ing; a man’s got to do something, even if there’s nothing 
especially he wants. But it was only detail, flat and 
featureless. There was no chance to lose. 

Let me get this straight. It wasn’t gambling I was after; 
not exactly, though that was what Milo called it. No, it 
was something else. I sat in a few times with the poker- 
playing crowd, and made myself rather unpopular by 
tilting the bet at every reasonable opportunity. Not 
bluffing; not exactly; only backing my cards a little more 
grimly than most of them did. There are always certain 
players you can beat that way. But it spoiled their cus- 
tomary moderate game. My cousin, George Pressley 
Pressley & Fetler, Dry Goods—remonstrated with me. 

‘“Money’s gone to your head,”’ he said severely. 

George, if he had known it, could have matched my little 
capital twice over. The difference was in what we wanted 
to buy. I admit I went about it wrong. I was a fool. I 
offer no excuse. But I was groping for something it’s 
hard to put a name to, 

Restless—call it that. Summer life in Milo, the Milo I’d 
grown up in, centers about the country club. But west of 
the railroad there is another Milo. It has clubs too—they 
call them clubs; you’d never guess it. One of them was 
operated by a man from Chicago. Woodrow, they call 
him; maybe that was his name, but he was tall and lean 
and lantern-jawed. His house looked like any other house 
in that not very fashionable neighborhood. From the 
street you saw a badly lighted parlor with a carved center 
table and a piano, and a plaster angel peering eternally out 
the window. But there was another lookout that you 
didn’t see. If he was satisfied with what he saw, you were 
admitted, not to the parlor, but to Woodrow’s place of 
business. You took a drink if you wanted to. You kept 
your hat on. You gave Woodrow a hundred or five hun- 
dred dollars, took what he gave you and sat down and 
tried to keep it from drifting away across a big green table. 

Quiet it looked. Seldom a voice was raised; only some- 
times a man cleared his throat, or a smiling face went 
white, or a hand shook. You couldn’t see the intangible 
currents that tugged at those celluloid chips. You had to 
read.them by the involuntary flicker of an eye, the tone of 
a voice, the fixity of a grin. You had to keep your eyes 
open. 

The game was not moderate. There was no need to 
worry about spoiling it for anybody. They were after your 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Far Purple Glimpses of the Zorro Valley; 


and the Hills—the Hills, the Mighty Surf Roll of a Continent, Immense 


and Calm, Not Restless Like the Sea 
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More Deportations Needed 


HE appeal to the Senate made by citizens of Chicago 

for assistance in cleaning up their municipality directs 
attention to the intolerable conditions which may be 
looked for in any great American city which, through years 
of indifference, has allowed itself to be overrun by boot- 
leggers, gunmen, drug peddlers and bandits, many of them 
unnaturalized aliens; others naturalized but still aliens. 

Chicago is a city of high traditions, of restless energy and 
of public spirit almost without parallel. Now that she is 
thoroughly aroused to the gravity of the problem which 
confronts the city, her better element will no doubt take 
the situation in hand with a firm and powerful grip; but 
one of their most effective opportunities for safeguarding 
local liberties was long ago allowed to go by default. 

What is true of Chicago is true in a greater or less degree 
of every important center of population in the land. Nine- 
tenths of their troubles are traceable to a high percentage 
of morally defective inhabitants, and ultimately in part 
to our policy of practically unrestricted immigration 
during the forty years when we permitted Europe to 
dump the bad as well as the good on American shores. 

Two years ago we repudiated our folly and passed the 
quota law which bears the name of Congressman Johnson. 
Judged from the American point of view, it is one of the 
most beneficent pieces of legislation of the first quarter of 
the new century; but because it has failed to win the ap- 
probation of large sections of Southern and Hastern 
Europe and of many of their nationals who are now legally 
or illegally congregated in American cities, a determined 
effort is being made to hamstring it. What is more humil- 
iating and alarming is the fact that these attacks have a 
fighting chance of success. 

During the next few months the Johnson Immigration 
Act will be the object of a concerted onslaught by legis- 
lators who would like to remodel it or scrap it, as the case 
may be, and the form which some of these bills are taking 
is Winning for them a certain amount of unthinking, sen- 
timental support. 

One attempt to modify the existing law is the pre- 
posterous Wadsworth-Perlman Bill. This measure, which 
proposes to admit fathers, mothers, wives and unmarried 
children of aliens now resident in the United States, 


without regard to the quota principle, would, according to 
Secretary Kellogg’s estimate, at once make eligible for entry 
no fewer than five hundred and seventy-seven thousand, 
four hundred and fifty aliens. The most casual glance at 
the detailed estimates presented by the Department of 
State shows that more than four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of the persons who would become admissible under 
the bill are natives of Southern and Eastern Europe. 

If this measure were enacted it would have the effect, 
in respect of certain countries, of hamstringing the quota 
principle for decades to come. Possibly this is why such 
determined efforts are being made to put it over. But 
the Johnson Act, instead of being modified, ought to 
be substantially buttressed and every amendment to it 
should be of a strengthening rather than of a weakening 
character. 

As criminal conditions go from bad to worse in Chicago 
and other centers of population, as the operations of alien 
bandits, gunmen and bootleggers become bolder and more 
insufferable, there is less and less excuse for deferring the 
adoption of a rigorous and effective system for the registra- 
tion of aliens, for their certain identification and for their 
periodical appearance at designated points. There are cer- 
tainly a million and possibly a million and a half aliens in 
the country who entered it unlawfully. It is natural that 
there should be opposition to the introduction of any sys- 
tem which might reveal their illegal status and possibly 
result in their deportation. This is the reason why they 
and certain of their native-born champions with permanent 
vacancies on the top floor front tell us that such methods of 
control are ‘“‘un-American.” 

Unfortunately the apprehensions of our illicit guests 
have no firm foundations. On February fourth Chairman 
Johnson, of the House Committee on Immigration, sent 
out a circular telegram of inquiry regarding deportations to 
the twenty-nine district directors of the immigration serv- 
ice. Their replies stated the number of alien criminals, sub- 
ject to deportation, about to be released from penal institu- 
tions. The common report was that their funds had run 
so low that they were at a loss to find eighty-seven dollars a 
head to ship these aliens out of the country. Very few of 
them were able to pay any official attention whatever to 
the thousands of illegal entrants in their districts who were 
not in confinement. As a result of their representations it 
is understood that the Appropriations Committee will 
allow the immigration service one million dollars in excess 
of the amount allocated to it in the budget. If this is done 
released alien convicts can be sent overseas instead of being 
liberated. It may even be possible with an increased ap- 
propriation to build up the border patrol from the skeleton 
force it now is to a personnel of double its present strength. 
While the needs of this body are under consideration Con- 
gress ought to adopt permissive legislation which will allow 
it to retain for official use motor vehicles captured from 
smugglers of aliens 

Europe’s voice is not the only voice to be heard in the 
land. Old-fashioned Americans still have their say and still 
are in the majority, but their margin of control is not what 
it oncewas. The Europe-first opposition is steadily gaining 
in strength and influence. 


Hauling Out Canadian Wheat 


HE transport of Canadian wheat has become a bone 
of contention among the different parts of the 
Dominion. For reasons that are not peculiar to Canada, 
the wheat has been going out by the route that is cheapest. 
Wheat has a way of flowing by the route of lowest cost. 
Within recent years some wheat has been passing to ex- 
port via Vancouver. That was regarded as all wrong by 
Winnipeg, the lake shippers and the Atlantic ports. But 
it has continued to go to Europe via the Panama Canal 
just the same. Of the wheat going east, part of it goes to 
Europe via Montreal, but a large quantity of it goes out of 
our North Atlantic ports. Sometimes our wheat goes to 
Europe via Montreal. Grain dealers and shippers seem 
to find these circumstances natural and satisfactory, but 
politicians regard the situation with dismay. 
Just now, the maritime provinces are demanding an 
east-and-west shipping policy for Canada. When the 
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Great Lakes are open the wheat must be routed to Mon- 
treal. When the lakes are closed, the wheat must be 

shipped east by rail and exported out of Halifax and St, | 
John, not via Buffalo to the near Atlantic ports, nor yet 


_via Portland. Mixed into this demand is rivalry between 


the Grand Trunk and the Intercolonial Railway, both 
absorbed into the Canadian National. From the west end 

is the insistence of wheat growers that the National 
Transcontinental Railway should haul the wheat to the 
east, because that is what the line was built for—to carry 
Canadian products to Canadian ports. If the national | 
road cannot make rates as low as the routes through the 
United States, then Parliament is urged to complete the 
half-built railroad to Hudson Bay, to terminate at Port 
Nelson. By some route or other, either via Vancouver, 
via Halifax and St. John or via Hudson Bay, the wheat 
is to be got out of the country without going through the 
United States. 

The Halifax Herald has declared that “the east-and- 
west policy of trade and traffic was laid down as the | 
foundation of the confederation. Adopt the policy of 
laissez faire —sit back and allow things to go without ~ 
restraint, let or hindrance—and the trade of this continent | 
will flow north and south, just as certainly as water © 
runs downhill.” The Canadian National Railway needs | 
traffic and revenue, as every Canadian taxpayer knows. 4 
If it cannot make an east-and-west rate for wheat that 
will procure the traffic, it is probably because the haul ' 
: 


is too costly. If the trade of the continent, left to itself, 
runs north and south, this must have a commercial rather i 
than a geographical explanation. The probable ex- 
planation is that wheat shippers, codperative and inde- — 
pendent, wish to get the wheat to Europe at the lowest — 
cost a bushel—not because they wish to give us business in 

traffic or desire to lower the price to the importing Euro- — 
peans, but because it is to the interest of wheat growing ; 
in the prairie provinces to use the cheapest route for ex- 
port shipment. Naturally it is an internal problem for 

Canada—to decide between a political and an economic | 
routing for her wheat export. But the cost that is determi- | 
native is the price from Winnipeg to the European port, 
not the price to the Atlantic port. 


Confirming Aversion to Mandates 


OME of the opposition to acceptance of mandates by A 
S the United States sprang from insular instinct. Someof 
it sprang from a reading of history, from the fear of misuse 
of power. The opponents of such mandates will derive | 
satisfaction from the perusal of a book that is now touch- | 
ing the conscience of Europe. This is Kenya, by Dr. Nor- 
man Leys. 

In this book are described the practices employed to 
make profitable the European protectorate of an African — 
region. A few hundred Europeans have taken possession 
of over seven thousand square miles of good land. This is” 
cultivated by something more than fifty thousand African 
land workers. These workers do not work these lands from 
choice or for a free wage. They labor under a tax com- 
pulsion. A head-and-hut tax is imposed for the express 
purpose of making them work. An official is quoted to the 
effect that ‘‘We consider that taxation is the only possible 
method of compelling the native to leave his reserve for _ 
the purpose of seeking work.” | 

If the taxes are high, the cost of living raised and wages _ 
held down, then the natives must yield the maximum of ; 
labor to the Europeans and retain the minimum for them- i 
selves. ' 

This is, in effect, political and economic servitude, It is 
an indirect form of peonage, of slavery. It may be civiliz- 
ing, but it is imposed by force. Even if unattended by 
physical cruelty, it is difficult of extenuation, to say noth- r. 
ing of justification. 7 

Holding a mandate means expense. The holding nation 
naturally tries to get the costs out of the country. Com- 
mercial interests try also to get profits out of the country. | 
The objective of the mandate tends to become lost in the 
ways and means of political and economic government. 
Designed for enlightenment, the mandate becomes the 
instrument of oppression. 


| 
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N THE twenty-seventh of January, 1926, 
the Senate of the United States, by a 
more than two-thirds vote, gave its con- 
sit, but hardly its advice, to the signing of the 
Jotocol of Signature accepting the jurisdiction of the Per- 
yanent Court of International Justice of the League of 
jitions. This result of an ardent aggressive campaign by 
te friends of the League, predicted and promised as a polit- 
iil concession to their insistence, has not been acclaimed 
ith the signs of rejoicing that were expected. It is quite 
»parent that it was nobody’s victory, even if it may be 
»zarded as somebody’s defeat. 

It is still too early to foretell the consequences of sign- 
ig an agreement that has never been negotiated or of 
jiplying the Statute of a Court which has never been dis- 
issed. At most, the consent given is conditional, and it 
jmains to be seen how the conditions will be received by 
je League; for the League is yet to speak, and in any 
ise we shall have to wait and see how the machinery of 
je Court will operate when this new piece is added to its 
sructure. 


By 


CARTOON Br 


HERBERT 


Now that the teasing and menacing of the Senate are 
suspended and the flood of letters and telegrams instruct- 
ing it in its duty has for the time ceased flowing into the 
Capitol, there has been repeatedly running through the 
mind of the present writer the well-known verse: 


“‘ Mother, may I go out to swim?”’ 
“Yes, my darling daughter ; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.’ 


Very much deeper than our surface thinking are some of 
these subconscious associations of ideas, which through 
analogy present complex situations in the form of con- 
crete terms. 

In this paradox of nonsensical verse we have the picture 
of a distraught mother, solicitous for the safety of an ad- 
venturous daughter, whose welfare she desires to protect, 
but whose sudden 
impulse she has not 
the courage to re- 
strain. She might, 
if she were more 
discreet, so direct 
the child’s course as 
to gratify her wish 
and at the same 
time guarantee her 


JOHNSON 


safety, by putting her in charge of an expert 
in the art of swimming; but this would involve 
some trouble and responsibility. To escape 
these, the child’s wish is nominally gratified by 
consent, but with limitations which leave her in a state of 
perplexity and disappointment more discouraging than a 
blank refusal. 


The Senate as an Institution of Government 


Y A HAPPY constitutional device a prudent restraint 

of impulses to embark upon dangerous adventures 

has been provided in the nation, for the safety of the 

people, in the form of an advisory agent not dissimilar to 

that furnished by Nature for the safety of the young 
through the protective instinct of motherhood. 

In the family, even in the subhuman stages of develop- 
ment, restraint is necessary to the safety of immature life. 
Maternal regard for the well-being of her offspring inclines 
the mother to protect them from harm. In time the young 
acquire the habits of self-conservation, and in their turn 
transmit them to the next generation. This is one of those 
providential arrangements without which life on this 
planet would long ago have become extinct. 

In like manner, in the organization of the political in- 
stitutions peculiar to the United States of America, pru- 
dence seemed to demand that the sudden and sometimes 
unreasoning impulses of popular emotion, not infrequently 
inspired or promoted by private or local interests, should 
somewhere meet with a restraining influence, which would 
not rudely and arbitrarily forbid the dangerous experi- 

ment, but would gently arrest impetuosity and 
through deeper reflection and wider experience wisely 


(Continued on 
Page 198) 
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organization. 
Mr. Fellowes 


The Golfer’s 


Day cast down his ul- | 
f| YHE sun timatum on the | 
comes up. desk of the com- 
Each blade mittee, folded his 
of grass arms, and exhal- | 
Nods to the sly ing with a snort- | 
winds as ing noise, walked 


they pass 
And shakes itself 
awake and 
winks 
A dewy eye 
across the 
links. 


heavily upstage, 
RUE. 

The ultimatum 
read as follows: 


1. Each new 
play shall have qa 
cast of at least 
thirty speaking 


And high above, 
parts and one 


on pulsing 


wings, mob scene. 

A lark lifts up 2. Owing to. 
its voice and overcrowding in 
sings: the Actors’ Home, . 


each play shall 
include parts for 


“Oh, bright the 
two old men and 


sun! Oh, 


fair the day! two old women. 
Too-le-ay, 3. Each play 
too-le-ay! shall be so con- | 


structed that all 
leading artists 
may play at least 
50 per cent of 


Play in the green 
grass while 
you may, 

Wee little lark- 


lings! Soon their parts sitting | 
this way down. 

Cometh the golfer me Se 4. Each play 
blithe and i “Children, are Those Eggs Hard:Boiled? If Not, Don’t Roll Them!” shall include at 
gay, least one stage 

Singing his merrie roundelay, Wrapped and twined in a close embrace ; meal, which shall consist of practical food. Artists shall | 
Toodle-de-oo-loo, too-le-ay!”’ Oh, the hell in the golfer’s face! be permitted, but not obliged, to finish offstage what they 
: Oh, the smoke of the words that roll have begun onstage. | 
A bellowing auto honketh near Up from the golfer’s sinful soul! 5. Artists shall not be obliged to drink stage champagne. | 
And the trembling divots shrink with fear. ; 
. ! . F And out and out on the far fairway The executive committee, after a brief consultation, in- | 
har ee ee pony iy i, A scandalized lark sings, “‘Come away, formed Mr. Fellowes that it could not accept his union’s | 
Singing his merrie roundelay : Wee little larklings! Dry your tears! proposals. Mr. Fellowes advanced to the center of the 
‘ Oh, what speech for your tender ears! room. His face distorted to a sneer, he hissed, “So, gentle- | 
“This is the day that I'll make you ride, Too-le-ay, too-le-ay! men,so! You defy us! Ere another twelvemonth be past 
j Little white pill with the wrinkled hide! For his eye was bum and his hands were hams you shall come cringing to our feet, craving mercy! And | 
Smack in the eye and you'll hop and run— And he shot as though he were digging clams, we shall see, my proud playwrights, we shall see! Ha-ha- | 
i This is my day for a hole in one! And the turf is torn from his awkward lams ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!’”’ With a diabolical laugh he made his 
Too-le-ay, too-le-ay, And the air is thick with the golfer’s damns. exit LCE, slamming the door. 
fl) Little white pill, ain’t we got fun! f Too-le-ay, too-le-ay, The Playwrights’ Union was boycotted; it soon found 
T oodle-de-oo-loo, too-le-ay! Wee little larklings, come away! it impossible to secure union actors for its forthcoming 
: | Oh, what a day for a hole in one!” Toodle-de-oo-loo, too-le-ay! productions. The authors were obliged to adapt their 
| This is the end of a golfer’s day!” works to the limited group at their disposal. 
fi os —Lowell Otus Reese. Owing to the difficulty of securing characters of the 
a Shamed and gloomy, the sun goes down; proper racial cast, Abie’s Irish Rose was rechristened Olaf’s 
Back to his home in the busy town , 7 Chinese Litchi Nut. 
Goeth the golfer, gray and grim, Jiaging the Stazei ae As the South Sea Islanders struck in a body, the locale | 
Leaving a brassie long and slim HORTLY after the formation of the Playwrights’ of Rain was transferred to Florida and the play renamed | 
Wrapped and twined in a lover’s knot Union, the Actors’ Union sent its walking delegate, Mr. Golden Sunshine. 
Round a telephone pole, God wot. Armytage Fellowes, to the executive committee of the new (Continued on Page 174) 
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Tomato Soup! 


Ripened completely red—through and through! Sweetened by 
the sun right on the vines until they have the richest and most 
delicious flavor! Studied and nursed and cultivated on our own 
great farms until the finest tomatoes in the world have been developed 


for making tomato soup! 


And there are fifty thousand acres of these super-tomatoes grown 
each season, under normal crop conditions, for making Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup! 

Such amazing popularity as has never before been won by any 
soup! Such universal demand from the Atlantic to the Pacific that 
it is the only food product which can be bought in every food store 
in the United States, and in almost every seaport in the world. 


Ease! Convenience! Enjoyment! Health! 


12 cents a can 


Tomato Sauce! 


Housewives use Campbell’s _ 
Tomato Soup fora great variety : 
of their dishes to give extra zest | 
and flavor. Try it as a sauce 
Io 


for meats, fish, sausage an 
¥ ao Garni. SOUP COMPANY 9 


salads and for added tastiness 
CAMDEN, N.wJ., U.S 


in spaghetti, rice, eggs or vege- 
tables. Delicious mixed with 
roast beef gravy. Of course, it 
makes the most tempting Cream 
of Tomato. Soup! 
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By Jerome D. 


HE urge felt 

by Alexan- 

der, who 
sought new worlds 
to conquer, has 
filtered down 
through the cen- 
turies to find an 
important groove 
in the universe of 
sports. Among 
other things, it is 
the conspicuous 
motifin thechang- 
ing currents of 
ocean travel which 
now bring a band 
of pilgrims from 
the other side in 
quest of honors on 
American soil and 
again send ourown 
’ athletes to foreign 
lands on similar 
errands. 

The roar of bat- 
tle has long since 
been hushed in 
other fields, the 
implements of 
strife laid aside, 
but the friendly 
warfare of sports is 
perennial. It 
grows each year. 
A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago it was an 
event when ath- 
letes made the long 
sea voyage in 
either direction 
for the sole pur- 
pose of pitting 
their prowess against the competitive skill of other coun- 
tries. Such visits were confined almost entirely to profes- 
sionals, whose lure was gold rather than glory. Incentive 
was lacking for the amateur. His imagination traversed 
the various steps of possible achievement up to the point of 
attaining the highest honors his own land had to offer— 
and stopped dead short. Conquest abroad was beyond his 
vision. If he thought of it at all, the notion was quickly 
dismissed as a fantasy. There were 
too many obstacles. Time and ex- 


Golf at Poland Springs, Maine 


I believe it is inevitable in golf or tennis, the major ama- 
teur sports, that one of the first impulses of the player who 
has won a national championship in either should be the 
urge to take a fling at the cherished laurels of the Old 
World. It is when he has scaled this summit, or perhaps 
just failed to reach it, that the golfer begins to hear the 
siren voice of Old World links whispefing to him across the 
Atlantic. A siren voice, indeed. Its chant is the cobwebby 


pense were the chief of these. 


Seeking Foreign Laurels 


NTERNATIONAL sport on the 

scale we now see it is distinctly 
a creation of the times. It has come 
about through the influence I men- 
tioned at the outset—the desire to 
conquer new worlds. The desire usu- 
ally reaches out beyond the individ- 
ual himself and is national in scope. 
The interest of nations in the fortunes 
of their athletes afield is as profound 
as itis natural. Lenglen is a symbol 
of France; Hilton, Vardon, Taylor 
and Braid, of England; Nurmi, of 
Finland; Alonzo, of Spain; and 
Bobby Jones, Walter Hagen, Glenna 
Collett and Helen Wills, of America. 
The glamour surrounding the inter- 
national horse races in the past few 
years has been based not so much on 
a widespread interest in the turf as 
the fact that Zev, Ladkin, Sarazen 
and Wise Counsellor have stood as 
representatives of this country, and 
Papyrus and Epinard, respectively, 
of England and France. The masses 
have only a faint knowledge of polo, 
yet all England and America pay rapt 
attention when the rival teams meet. 
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YEARS OF 


Ureavers R. Crowell 


song of the past— 
a soft melody that 
purrs from the 
mellowed ground 
which the heroes 
of his realm have 
glorified. It beck- 
ons him, lures him, 
grips him. Before 
his vision stalk the 
wraiths of genesis, 
the hoary warriors 
of a day long since 
gone; and they, 
too, like the era 
that saw them, 
gone, asleep in the 
very terrain now 
vibrating with a 
myriad eddies of 
life which became 
immortal at the 
flourish of their 
‘ magic wands. 


Adventure 


SPEAK of this 
ambition as the 
desire to conquer 
new worlds. In its 
application to 
Americans it 
would be better to 
refer to it as the 
ambition to con- 
quer the Old 
World, for it is af- 
ter all not born of 
the egoistie 
thought he has 
emerged trium- 
phant from the 
gamut of strife his own country has to offer and that he is 
therefore prepared to make his sally adorned in the gaudy 
accouterments of a conquering hero. No, it is not this; nor 
is it even the belief that victory awaits him on foreign soil. 
Victory is merely a phase of amateur sport and not its life- 
blood. The golfer, victorious at home, is lured to other 
battlegrounds through the spirit of adventure, the mystery 
of exploration and the enchantment of competition on un- 
familiar territory. It is these things 

I have in mind when I speak of his 


PHOTOS. BY DE COU. FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. C. 
On the Rangeley Lakes Course, Maine 


wish to conquer new worlds. 

On my second visit to England, 
Fred Herreshoff accompanied me. 
It was the season after I had won my 
fourth Amateur Championship. My 
trip four years previous to this had 
been so barren of accomplishment 
that I had in the meantime reasoned 
that it was perhaps due to insuffi- 
cient practice on British courses, 
combined with the effect of the 
change of climate. I made up my 
mind that on this occasion there 
would be no such handicaps, so Fred 
and I arrived in England two months 
before the date set for play to start. 
The championship that year was held 
on the Sandwich links, a severe test 
of golf for that period, but no more 
difficult than many of the courses 
which have since been constructed 
on this side of the water. 

Herreshoff and I approached the 
day of the tournament in a perfect 
state of mental poise. We had made 
many rounds of the Sandwich course 
to familiarize ourselves with its ec- 
centricities; if the climate had any 
deleterious effect upon us, we failed 
to notice it in the slightest. Our stay 
in England had been a prolonged 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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| (Continued from Page 38) 

»und of golf, first one course and then another, to give us 
‘e benefit of practice and to put us on a parity in this 
spect with the sturdy field of rivals we were about to 
,counter. Our English hosts had been the essence of cor- 
ality and graciousness. Invitations had poured in upon 
; to make ourselves at home and to play the various 
jurses as it suited our convenience, and special matches 
id been arranged with some of the noted English players 
at we might round out our preparations with stiff com- 
tition to bring us to a razor edge of training. 

The night before the championship was to start Fred and 
sat down after dinner for one of those little pretourna- 
ent chats which we used to have so often in those days. 
| the light of the weird things which were to happen im- 
ediately afterward, the trend of that conversation has 
ways remained deeply engraved in my mind. 

“Do you know something, Jerry?’’ queried Fred; and 
hen I assured him I at least didn’t know the something 
» had in mind, he continued: “‘Do you know, I’m almost 
ginning to think that it’s better for a fellow to be among 
rangers when he’s training for a big golf championship, 
id to play over strange courses. I was never in finer 
‘ape in my life on the eve of an important tournament. 
ow about you?”’ 

“Same thing; never felt better.’ 

“Thought so. Say, boy, we’ve been clicking off some 
ighty good scores recently, know that? If we can keep it 
9 for the next few 

ays, there’s no 


Americans who are likely to enter the field. For the benefit 
of those who do not know what a winter book is, let me say 
that it is a schedule of odds based on the prospect of the 
entire number of listed candidates actually participating 
in the tournament, and that the quotations are far more 
generous than they could possibly be when the personnel 
of the field has finally been determined, which is not until 
the hour play starts. The play-or-pay clause is a contin- 
gent feature of these odds. This means that, in considera- 
tion of the liberal prices offered, you lose your money if the 
player upon whom you have wagered fails to enter. These 
conditions are identical with those regulating our own 
winter books on the Kentucky Derby. 

The strange experience I was to have in connection with 
this event began its manifestations soon after my admoni- 
tion to Fred that he should not risk any money on my 
chances. I retired to my room early, anxious to get a good 
sound sleep in anticipation of the nervous and physical tax 
impending. As I tumbled into bed I made the mental ob- 
servation that no matter what was to be the outcome of 
this second attempt to win the British title, I could never 
offer lack of condition as an excuse for failure. Although 
neither Fred nor I had been derelict to the social side of our 
visit among such hospitable people, we had managed al- 
ways to obtain sufficient rest and had not become wearied. 
My nerves were functioning perfectly. 

Now I want to say here that the equipment for concen- 
tration ina golfer seeking championship honorsisincomplete 


‘ason I can see 
hy this British 
hampionship 
10uldn’t take an 
cean trip—and 
at’s not boast- 
ig, either.” 

Isensed the mo- 
ve of good old 
red. 

He was always 
nxious to see me 
rimming with 
onfidence when- 
ver I played for 

championship, 
nd this was his 
aive way of doing 
is part to instill 
he winning spirit 
a his friend. It 
ras a charming 
xhibition of un- 
alfishness. Most 
f us at this stage 
f the game would 
avebeenthinking 
bout strengthen- 
ag our own cour- 
ge for the ordeal 
f the morrow. 


Winter Books 


GET you, 

Fred; get you 
xactly,” I said, 
7ith one eye half 
losed in an affec- 
ation of owlish 
visdom. ‘‘ Thanks 
or the compli- 
nent; but I hope 
rou didn’t make 


previously the night before a championship? Was themech- 
anism of nerve control which I believed so carefully 
organized about to collapse at this vital moment? The 
shock produced by that thought jolted me to an upright 
position in bed. Good heavens, I must crush any such 
notion at all hazards! To think about such a collapse was 
the one sure way to produce it! 

This was a new experience to me. I must think calmly 
about the surest and quickest method to beat it. Let me 
see now, what was the best plan? Oh, yes. I’d think about 
the way I’d whipped my mind into line so often on the 
putting green. There was that time I’d sunk a long putt at 
a critical moment in a match against Chick Evans. That 
was a rare piece of concentration, if I did admit it myself. 


From Crest to Slump in One Day 


F I COULD sink a few like that tomorrow —— _ Con- 
found tomorrow! What made me think of tomorrow, 
anyway? This was no time for me to be bothering about to- 
morrow; I ought to be asleep at this moment. Well, I’m 
going tosleep, and right thismoment too. I’venever had any 
trouble going to sleep before when I wanted to; I’ve never 
even had to practice concentration when I wanted to go to 
sleep. But this isa slightly different case. A little concen- 
tration and the next thing I know it will be daylight. 
But the next thing I knew wasn’t daylight. It was rather 
the fact that I was never more thoroughly awake in my 
life. The chimes of 
a near-by clock, 


Rae 


tolling midnight, 
conveyed the dis- 
tressing informa- 
tion that I had 
been tossing 
around in bed for 
nearly two hours. 
Through that 
long, harrowing 
night, as I sat ina 
chair near an open 
window, puffing 
incessantly at cig- 
arettes, or lay 
upon the bed fum- 
ing at the per- 
versity of fortune 
which had or- 
dained that I was 
to suffer this un- 
expected attack of 
nerves, with the 
long-waited day 
almost at hand, I 
heard the chimes 
strike each hour. 
At daybreak I 
dressed and sought 
relief in the fresh- 
ness of the early 
morning air, 
sweeping in from 
the Channel, and 
in the peace and 
quiet of the quaint 
countryside 
spreading outfrom 
the sandy shore 
line. It wasa vain 
search. 

For the first 
time in my expe- 
rience as a golfer 
I was completely 


iny bets on it.” 

*“Bets on it? 
3ets on what?”’ 

“That I’m going to win the British Championship—you 
mow darn well what I’m talking about.” 

“No, I didn’t make any bets on anything. But that 
loesn’t mean I wouldn’t be willing to. Say, Jerry, hop to 
t; this is the chance of a lifetime.” 

The thought that Fred had been speculating on the 
shances of America to carry away the chief golf prize of 
areat Britain came to me in consequence of the incessant 
ialk of betting odds one hears in England in connection 
vith sports that are all but devoid of the gambling element 
nm this country. It is not the golfers themselves who think 
\bout the relative chances of players in terms of money, 
out the sporting side of the British public. Thousands of 
bersons, attracted by the liberal odds quoted against the 
*hances of any single aspirant, like to accentuate their in- 
verest in the championships by having wagers down on 
heir favorites, even if the sum is only a few shillings. 

In recent years it has become a common practice to ar- 
tange winter books on the British Open Championship, 
Lontaining quotations on virtually every golfer eligible to 
; amateur and professional alike, and even the 


Gallery Following a Travers Match 


unless he has developed the ability to keep his mind 
free from worry on the eve of title competition. Having 
made that discovery years before, I had long since included 
it in the curriculum of my training and had been so intent 
upon its mastery that on the occasion of which I speak I 
was entirely undisturbed in this direction. Whenever I did 
think of what the result of this trip was to be, and it was 
quite natural that the subject frequently came to mind, 
my ruminations were of a distinctly impersonal nature. 
To myself, I was merely one of a large field of contestants, 
with a prospect of winning which could be fairly well 
ascertained by the application of mathematics. These 
figures, plus my own common sense, told me it was dis- 
tinctly an outside chance. I was calmly and coldly aware 
of this fact. 

Fifteen minutes after the lights had been switched off in 
my room, I became vaguely aware that something had sud- 
denly gone amiss with the usual routine. I was wide awgke, 
my mind more active than it had been two hours earlier 
in the evening. Why had I failed to drop off quickly into 
a sound and refreshing slumber, as I had always done 


and hopelessly a 
victim of my own 
nerves. 

In the opening round of the championship that day I 
played even worse than you may have surmised from the 
facts I have already set down. My ecard for the round of 
eighteen holes showed 90 strokes, exactly sixteen more than 
I had required to cover the course just twenty-four hours 
previous to this. Overnight, I had slumped from the crest 
of my form to the depths of it, for I cannot recall ever 
having taken so many strokes as this in a championship 
match at that period of my competitive career. 

And it was the irony of fate that this atrocious exhibi- 
tion had to come at a time when the breaks of the opening 
match would have been all in my favor if the collapse had 
been just a trifle less far-reaching. My opponent, Charles 
A. Palmer, of Handsworth, Birmingham, the Irish Open 
Champion of the year previous, was similarly off his game 
and returned an 88 for the round. It was an inglorious 
exit from the tournament to be eliminated by a player who 
had barely broken 90. I regretted the incident more from 
the standpoint of its reflection on the standard of American 
golf than from that of my own defeat. I did not relish 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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Cone’s Face Went a Sickly White; His Eyes Were Like Black Holes; His Hand Shot Across the Table and Closed on the Dagger 


N MAY 22, 1909, Asa Clark Cone was 
() walking on Surf Avenue in Coney Island, 
Kings County and City of New York. It 
was between half-past seven and half-past 
eight in the morning of that day; the hour is important, 
but has been matter of dispute, and cannot be stated here 
with precision. It was certainly very early in the Coney 
Island morning, an hour that found the great majority of 
Coney Islanders wrapped in slumber and that compared 
with the three A.M. of communities that lived and worked 
by daylight. 

Asa Clark Cone was undergoing disillusionment. He 
had heard of Coney Island, of its vast crowds, its infernal 
blare, its dizzying speed; and Coney Island wasn’t making 
good. It was a dead sort of place, really, when one had 
got over one’s first astonishment at the gigantic and flam- 
ing banners and the heathenish architecture. 

“‘Tt’s like everythin’ else,’’ he murmured. ‘“‘ Yuh hear 
wonders, and when yuh get around to see for yuhse’f, it 
don’t amount to nothin’, Well, I’m right glad I seen it, 
anyway.” 

He had backed against a shuttered stand to stare Coney 
Island in the face while he delivered this judgment; now 
he drew a harmonica from a trousers pocket of his new 
and ill-fitting suit, and went to playing it before the empty 
band stands and silent merry-go-rounds and still Ferris 
wheels and scenic railways of New York’s overadvertised 
resort. The tinny strains of The Arkansas Traveler floated 
out over Surf Avenue. His spirits rose as he played, and he 
ended the tune by cutting a step and driving his heel 
against the wooden shutter behind him. ‘“ Doggone!”’ he 
cried, and slapped his hands. , 

He favored next with Turkey in the Straw, and that 
went very well, and was found worthy of a leap into the air 
and a double kick against the shutter. He rested a minute, 
thought over his extensive repertory, and dashed into his 
third number; but that one was interrupted. 

A window in the shutter behind him flew up, anda dark- 
faced man in pink pajamas thrust out his curly black head. 
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“Hy!” bawled the man in pajamas. “Ain’t you finish’ 
yet? Go by the lamp-post!”’ 

Down went the window. Asa Clark Cone was mortified 
and thrust the harmonica deep into his pocket and walked 
away. After an involuntary flash of resentment, he did 
not blame the curly-haired man, who had told him no lies 
about Coney Island; in any event, he had not come to 
Coney Island to play the harmonica on Surf Avenue. 

He walked with a long and lifting stride that had never 
been acquired on city pavements. His tanned face, smooth 
and rounded, spoke of wind and sunshine, and his brown 
eyes were not narrowed by habitual scrutiny as are the eyes 
of most city dwellers. He was tall and slender, with big 
hands; on this pleasant May morning, he was twenty-four 
years of age. He was that strange thing—strange within 
the corporate limits of New York—an American unskilled 
laborer. The first American Cone—Scotch-Irish born— 
had homesteaded in West Virginia in 1704, and no genera- 
tion of the family since had been freed from daily work for 
daily bread. It has been said that aliens settled in any land 
tend, increasingly with each generation, to reproduce the 
native type; one wishing to substantiate such an anthro- 
pological whimsey could have seen in this dark-eyed and 
black-haired youth walking on Surf Avenue more than a 
suggestion of the shiftless, childish, excitant-craving Amer- 
ican aborigine. 

He stopped before a fantastic structure that looked, in 
its environment, remarkably like a ship, and that must 
have looked, if set upon the sea, remarkably like a house; 
this probably amphibious creation was sided with shingles 
but had a convincing bowsprit; from its portholes pro- 
truded the grim muzzles of painted lengths of clay water 
pipe. 

Cone had a good look at it, and it looked extraordi- 
narily like a ship to him, he having never seen one. 
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He halted a passer-by, saying, “‘Pardon me, 
brother, but is that yonder the Pirate Ship?” 

“Read, can’t you?” said the native, pointing 
to the huge lettering on the structure’s side. 

“It’s wrote so big,’”’ said Cone, “I ain’t had practice ir 
reading so big. Look again, brother, and see if it says abou! 
Henry Clark. Maybe you know Henry Clark. Well, 
naturally, you’d call him Hen; you acquainted arount 
here, brother? I aim to be a cousin of Hen’s, sort of # 
cousin, him being a Clark and me being a Cone. I ain’ 
seen Hen since I was a little boy, but I’d know him for? 
Clark in time to throw up the gun, night or day. Blood’ 
thicker’n water, as the fellow says. You see something 
wrote there about Hen Clark? You look up that way, ane 
I'll look down this way. Here I go.” 

This attempt to make of reading the sign a sporting 
event did not capture the fancy of the native. With thal 
sophistication which keeps so many New Yorkers from 
learning much, he leered at the boy and swaggered away 

The Pirate Ship was set back about twenty feet from tht 
sidewalk and was apparently to be boarded only by a flighi 
of steps; the sidewalk end of the steps was barred to tht 
public at this early hour by a picket gate. Cone was in tht 
act of scaling the gate to reach the companionway, whet 
a short dark man with a bristly mustache appeared from 
behind the ticket office beside the gate. He was flashilj 
dressed from his beaming yellow shoes to the green-red: 
and-yellow band on his Panama hat, but he was not parad 
ing his charms this morning. A man’s opinion of himsel) 
is ordinarily displayed in his dress, but this gentleman, wh( 
made the lilies of the field look nothing but funereal) 
was yet circumspect and modest. His hat was pullec 
low on his forehead, and he peeped around the corne) 
of the ticket booth before venturing into the highway) 
Cone caught a glimpse of close-set black eyes and beaket 
nose, and knew the furtive gentleman for a Clark and ¢) 
kinsman. | 

“Ho, you, Hen!” shouted Cone, swooping down on him) 
| (Continued on Page 44) 
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“Lay off me,” snarled the short man, struggling in 
Cone’s embrace. 

Cone got possession of his hands and hauled him out 
onto the sidewalk and did an eccentric dance in his joy. 

“T knowed you straight off, Hen. Know you anywheres. 
Yes, sir. Know me, don’t you? I’m little Asy Cone from 

back home in Rocky Run. Glad to see me, hey, Hen? You 
bet you.” 

“Don’t know you,” snarled the short man. “Never seen 
you in my life. Never was in West Virginia. You got me 
wrong. Lay off me—hear me?”’ 

And then his tone changed suddenly, and he said, still 
urgent but now with a note of pleading, ‘‘Shut up that 
yapping. Come in.” He drew Cone after him, past the 
booth and down to a door that was roofed over by iron 
waves. They entered the Pirate Ship. 

He led Cone through murky darkness to a flight of steps 
on which lay a dim radiance. They climbed these steps 
to a small room equipped with a roll-top desk, a rusty type- 
writer and stand, a wooden filing cabinet and four straight- 
backed wooden chairs. A splash of color draped over the 
low sill of an open window quickly defined itself to Cone, 
coming purblind into the light, as the rear view of a man 
clad in yellow bloomers and sashed in red, and now leaning 
from the window. The view from this window was limited 
in front by a wall of painted canvas twelve feet away; 
above was a parallelogram of barren blue sky, and below 
was a corresponding surface of naked blue water, but the 
man at the window was so intent on this view and go lost 
to the world that he exclaimed “‘Uh-h!” with a sobbing 
intake of air when Henry Clark tapped his spine. He wasa 
jumpy pirate; he struck his head against the window. 

“You got a suit like that, Hen?” asked Cone, surveying 
the whole pirate with sober respect. “Don’t he look scary! 
Them whiskers, brother—are they yourn or are they sewed 
on that suit?”’ 

“Friend of mine from back home,” said Hen Clark, 
answering the mute question in the pirate’s eyes. ‘‘Grabbed 
hold of me right outside. Say, is today the thirteenth?” 

“Look at them toenail cutters,” said Cone, sincerely ad- 
miring; and he put out his hand toward one of the daggers 
thrust through the pirate’s sash. 

“Let’s have a drink,” said the pirate hoarsely, pulling 
away. 

“We need it,” agreed Clark. He produced a bottle of 
whisky, and the three men pledged one another in brim- 
ming glasses. 

“What I come to see you about ” began Cone. 

“T don’t care what you come to see me about,” inter- 
rupted Clark. “‘You’re here, and that’s plenty.” 

“It’s right good of you to say that, Hen. I’ll have an- 
other little drink on it, if you don’t care.” 

“Not a darn,”’ grumbled Hen. J 

“Prime,” sighed Cone, after his second’glass. “But it 
ain’t corn liquor, Hen. No, sir, it ain’t corn liquor. I been 
up this way for nigh on two months, and ain’t touched a 
drop of good corn liquor. Nothing but Bourbon, and it 
don’t take hold and run a man like good old corn liquor. I 
just about made up my mind to go on back to Rocky Run.” 

“What did you ever leave it for?” said Clark, sitting 
with his head in his hands. 

“Fooling around. Me and another fellow was cutting up 
and joking and I shot him a little. Was all in fun, Hen. He 
got shooting at me and I got shooting at him, and then he 
gets sore when I plugged him. Man, what I say is a fellow 
got no right to joke around when he can’t take a joke. He 
was a Cammel, and when he drug himself back to Rabbit 
Mountain, them Cammels had me skipping lead. Bide 
Cammel wasn’t hurted bad; not more’n branded. We 
wasn’t serious nohow; just shooting to watch the other 
fellow jump. Wasn’t no reason for leaving like you had, 
Hen, when you hid for old man Shannesy and filled him 
with ammunition.” 

“You're a liar!” snapped Clark. 

“T sure am, and always was, and you know it, Hen,” 
k| said Cone, looking steadily at his acquaintance from Rocky 
Run. “TI aim to be the gol-darnest liar between here and 
Rocky Run, and you ain’t no more’n right to tell me when 
Pt I can’t mind my own darned business. Well, Hen, here it 
| is—you got your life insured, ain’t you?” 

( “Who told you that?” 

““Man, everybody in Rocky Run knows that. For thirty 
thousand dollars, and I ain’t lying. Your ma was so proud 
of you being worth thirty thousand dollars she couldn’t 
rest.”’ 

“T told her to keep her head shut,” said Clark to the 
pirate. “I had to let her know, her being the beneficiary 
after you, Ed.” 

“Told you not to, didn’t I?” said the pirate disgustedly. 
“Well, I guess it don’t make no difference.” 

“Here’s one difference,” said Clark, nodding at Cone. 

“What I wanted to ask you, Hen,” said Cone, “‘is what 
all a man got to do to get his life insured. I sure do need to 
i get my life insured, if I go back to Rocky Run. Hen, can 
I get my life insured for a hundred and sixty dollars?” 

“Ain’t he wonderful?” said Clark. “He wants to get 
his life insured so the Cammels can’t shoot him.” 


asked the pirate. 


to do to be insured that people won’t kill him?” 


a good bet for the company’s money.” 


it for you?” 
This query was badly received. 


“What do you mean by that crack?” 


to be ashamed of, that a man can’t read or write.” 
“None meant, none taken,” said Clark, forcing a smile. 
“But I got to dress for work. Wait up, Asy.” 
He left the room, calling the pirate with a covert flirt of 


taking four tots of whisky. When they returned, 
Clark was also clad in a suit of piratical cut, with a red- 
and-yellow bandanna bound about his head, and was wear- 
ing a dagger in a green sash. His false mustache, imposed 
on his own commonplace one, hung down to his collarbone. 

The original pirate was now introduced as “‘my partner, 
Ed Torrey.” 

““Let’s have a snifter,” said Torrey politely. He threw a 
pair of dice onto the typewriter stand. 

“Right back at you,” said Cone, throwing the cubes. 

“A quarter says you can’t make it,” said Torrey, looking 
at Cone’s throw, and lifting the machine to the floor. 

“No sporting blood there, Ed,” snickered Clark. 

“Reckon I can shed it with you, Hen Clark,” said Cone. 

“Let’s see the color of it,” accepted Clark, drawing a 
chair to the little table. The dagger in his sash irked him 
when he sat down; he drew it forth and placed it on the 
table. It was a sinister-looking toy; it was over a foot long, 
about half of its length being in the haft; the blade was 
broad and heavy and seemed to have been varnished over 
a black oxidation. 

They threw the dice for a half hour. Luck ran steadily 
against Cone and he lapsed into sullen silence; his sam- 
pling of a second bottle of whisky did not raise his spirits. 
He sat with pouting lips and half-shut eyes, scowling at the 
refractory dice. His money belt was soon needed, and the 
one hundred and sixty dollars which were to insure him 
against the vengeance of the Cammels appeared on the 
table, a few dollars at a time. And yet his money losses and 
his mounting intoxication were minor factors in whipping 
up the murderous rage that came eventually to possess 
him; the remarks of Henry Clark were the major and 
efficient cause. 

Clark was winning, and his observations wore a gloss of 
good humor, but they were extremely personal; they had 
to do with Cone’s dress, his speech, his financial resources, 
his courage; they went back to Rocky Run, directing 
themselves to Cone’s forbears, family and scale of living. 
They were coarse wit, and such as have been preserved to 
us are not worth repeating. Clark’s apparent object was 
to make Cone reckless in risking his money; it is to be 
supposed that if he had been quite sober he would have 
been more careful. Cone’s rejoinders were reduced at last 
to “I'll get your money”’; he staked his self-control on 
that, and he lost and lost. Torrey took no part in the badg- 
ering of the boy. 

“Tf he said that to me,” he grumbled to Cone, “I’d cut 
his heart out.” And his meaning glance flicked the dagger. 

“Ah, give the kid a chance, can’t you, Harry?” he said. 
“How about a round of stud? Here’s your chance to come 
back, son.” 

They played stud poker, but fortune stil] frowned on the 
hill man. The round that precipitated the explosion was 
dealt by Torrey and found Cone’s capital reduced to forty- 
five dollars. 

The first card dealt to each player was faced down on 
the table and was examined by him guardedly; the four 
other cards in each hand were to be faced up for common 
inspection. When three cards had been dealt to each player, 
Torrey dropped out, leaving the pot to Cone and Clark. 
At this stage, Cone’s face cards were an ace of clubs and a 
four; he had another four faced down—in the hole—so 
that he opposed a pair of fours to Clark’s manifested 
strength of two sevens. 

“Let’s make this one worth while,” said Clark, consid- 
ering the relative strengths of the two remaining hands. 
“Ten dollars to draw the next card, Rocky. Not raising 
it, eh? No, and you wouldn’t raise it if you had the pot 
insured.”’ 

“Tl get your money,” mumbled Cone. 

Clark received a six on the next round, and Cone a nine, 
so the apparent standing of the hands was unaltered. 
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“You got the hundred and sixty bucks with you?” 


“T reckon,” said Cone with pride. “Here ’tis, in the 
belt. But that ain’t telling me, Hen; what all is a man got 


“He got to fill out a paper telling all about him and his 
folks,” explained Clark grudgingly. ‘How old he is, and 
his father and mother and what took them—brothers and 
sisters too. Then the doctor looks at him, and certifies he’s 


“And won’t he ask them Cammels down yonder to fill 
out papers too, Hen? If he don’t have to barter with them 
Cammels before certifying that I ain’t going to die of lead 
poisoning, he’s smart, and I’m not lying. Did you fill out 
them papers yourself, Hen, or did you get somebody to do 


“Nobody fills out my papers for me!”’ snarled Clark. 


“Because somebody’! have to fill mine out, Hen,” said 
Cone, puzzled by his kinsman’s emotion. “Ain’t nothing 


the head. Cone consoled himself for their absence by 


was familiarly known as Little 
district attorney over in Brooklyn?” 


lid of the onyx box on his master’s desk and helping himself | 
to a cigarette. 


degree manslaughter?” 


Cohen lay back in an overstuffed armchair and drew 


smoke leisurely into his lungs; he had the puffy and pasty | 
face commonly associated 


His face did him an injustice, 


reprehensible than other ways of using the weed; Cohen 
smoked cigarettes only as 


master’s fine Havana cigars, and having in his jowl during | 
all waking hours a cud of fine-cut of his own buying. 


“Why, that’s just what it was! 
second degree.” (Continued on Page 46) 3 
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“Tt’ll only cost you five this time,” said Clark. “Chea! 
prices for cheap customers.” 
Torrey paused in the act of dealing the final card, 
“Open that window wider, Harry,’’ he said. “Your 
spoiling the air with all that cold stuff you’re blowing oy 
of your head.” | 
Clark rose to comply, turning his back on the table. ; 
pack of cards with like backs to those in play lay at Tor 
rey’s elbow; he snatched a card from this idle deck, an, 
tendered it mutely to Cone, with a sneer for the un 
watchful Clark. The card he was offering was the ace o 
diamonds; Cone took it, placed it face down in his hand: 
and threw to Torrey the four that he had had in the hole 
He had now a pair of aces against the sevens shown }; 
Clark. The practical certainty that his hand was th 
stronger was balm to his tortured sensibilities; at tha) 
moment he forgave Clark everything; when Clark returne, 
to the table Cone smiled at him with fatuous amiability, 

“I’m seeing the five, Hen, and I’m raising you the whok 
stack,” said Cone, throwing the balance of his money inti 
the pot. 

“Must have had a shot in the arm,” grumbled Clark. 

“All set?” called Torrey. ‘Then here’s the story!” He 
threw down before Cone another four; to Clark he dealt 
the ace of hearts. | 

“Aces up!”’ crowed Cone, turning over his stolen ace, 

“Aces and sevens here, Rocky Run,” said Clark, turning 
over the ace of diamonds that was properly in play, and 
sweeping in the pot. | 

Cone’s mouth gaped. He had lost everything. And he 
had lost it through his attempt to cheat; if he hadn’t taken 
that ace in place of his four, he’d have had three fours and 
the winning hand. He had lost everything, even honor. He 
had bent over to look incredulously at the card turned over 
to Clark, and now his gaze climbed slowly to Clark’s face, 

“Hello,” said Clark, reaching out and striking the ace of 
diamonds that the boy had turned over. “Where did that, 
come from? Tried to rob me, did you, you blasted hill 
billy?” His open hand swung against Cone’s cheek, a sting- 
ing blow. ; | 

Cone’s face went a sickly white; his eyes were like black 
holes; his hand shot .across the table and closed on the 
dagger, and he flew headlong at Clark. 

“Help! Murder!” bawled Torrey, leaping up. 

He ran to the struggling men and laid hold of Cone, 
seeking to drag him back; he was too late to stop the 
stroke of the knife. Cone whipped in the blow with such. 
unleashed fury that the guard itself, following the darting 
blade, brought up against Clark’s ribs. 

“Help!” screamed Torrey. ‘“He’s killing him!” He 
hurled his weight onto Cone’s arm, bending it and wresting 
the dagger from the convulsive grasp of the hand. Cone 
fought him to reach Clark again; the boy was in sucha 
paroxysm of rage that he would have struck again and | 
again. The madness passed from his senses as abruptly as | 
it had come; he staggered back from Torrey, slumped 
into a chair and looked with straining eyes at Clark. 

Clark had fallen across the window sill and lay with head 
and shoulders in the outer air; he twisted, lost his balance, 


and fell through the window, disappearing from view. | 


“What's coming off here?” cried the ticket seller of the 
Pirate Ship; he had just arrived for work, and had been 
drawn by the trampling and the shouting. 

“He knifed Clark. He fell out the window. Watch him, 
Pete, till I see after Harry,” panted Torrey, running down 
the stairs. | 

When he returned, a policeman was in the room beside 
Cone, and a group of sensation seekers surrounded the two. 
““He’s sunk in the water,” said Torrey. “Here’s the knife 
he done it with, officer—gave me a peach of a slash when I 


was taking it off him”— holding up his gashed hand for 
public admiration. 


“T done for him,” mumbled Cone. “And I don’t care.” 


Ir 
“ABOUT this Cone case,”’ 


Hinkle—the famous New York criminal lawyer who 


Amby—‘‘did you see the 


“I saw him,” said his managing-clerk Cohen, lifting the — 


“Well, what does he want? Will he stand for second- 


with excessive cigarette using. 
stop-gaps, preferring his | 


He breathed thesmoke toward the gilded ceiling, “‘ Nope.” 
“First degree?”’ 


“Nope. He’ll take second-degree murder.” 
“That’s no bargain,” said Little Amby disgustedly. 
It was murder in the — 


said Counselor Ambrose | 


if cigarette smoking is more | 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“My very words to him,” said Cohen. “I said to him, 
“Look here, Mike, what this boy did was murder in the 
second degree, being that he killed Clark in the heat of 
sudden passion. Give us a chance to show something, will 
you? How long are we going to stay in business if we’re 
going to ask our clients to take pleas for just what they 
did? So if you want to mark this case off your calendar, 
make me a fair offer.’ And there was nothing doing.” 

“Then we'll try the case,” said Little Amby discon- 
tentedly. “It’s a shame to take up the time of the office 
with a fellow like Cone; he hasn’t got anything, has he?” 

“The only asset I know he has is a chew of tobacco I 
gave him last week,” said Cohen. “‘Let’s take the plea of 
murder in the second.” 

“T won’t do it. I won’t see an injustice done a client of 
this office. We’ll have to figure some way to get into the 
money; there’s money in every case if you can find it. Go 
over to Raymond Street Jail and see the boy this afternoon, 
and verify the information on this paper.” 

“What is it?”? yawned Cohen, sitting up. 

“It’s a copy of the statement that Clark made in getting 
that policy of lifeinsurance. It’sa copy of the application.” 

“What’s the idea?” 

“Torrey. Torrey is the only witness, and his testimony 
can spring Cone or send him to the electric chair. We’ve 
got to go to work on Torrey. If we can get between Torrey 
and that thirty thousand dollars’ insurance we can do 
business with him. Cone said he knew Clark, didn’t he? 
Knew all about him. See if everything Clark said on that 
paper was so. If we can find even a little mistake we'll go 
after Torrey and tell him it’s a material misrepresentation 
that would void the policy if the insurance company is 
tipped off. That’ll worry him.” 

“The insurance goes to Torrey, does it?” 

“He’s named as first beneficiary. Torrey and Clark each 
took out a policy for thirty thousand-dollars in the other’s 
favor. It’s a natural thing for partners 
to do when their personal service is valu- 
able. They were partners in business 
down on Coney Island.” 

“Say, boss, it’s too bad that Cone 
didn’t keep his head shut as to who struck 
the blow. With nobody but those two in 
the room, and Torrey having a thirty- 
thousand-dollar interest in knocking 
Clark off—wow!’’ 

“That cock won’t fight now,” said 
Little Amby practically. ‘At the same 
time I’ve a sneaking notion that Torrey 
egged young Cone on; it stands to reason 
he would. Think that one over when 
you’re preparing Cone’s testimony.” 

“You won’t put him on the stand, will 
you?” 

“We might. There are other things 
about Torrey too. When the coroner got 
there he found that somebody had picked 
the body clean; Clark’s pockets were in- 
side out, and he didn’t have the price of 
yesterday’s newspaper on him. Now, we 
know that Clark closed his account with 
the Coney Island bank the day before and 
had four hundred dollars cash money. 
Torrey got that, as sure as we have Tues- 
day. He’sa good collector, Torrey is. He 
sent off his proofs within the hour, and 
had the company’s doctors right down 
to identify the body before Clark had 
stopped shedding water. I had a talk 
with the company’s solicitor yesterday.”’ 

“They can’t beat the claim on some 
trifle in the application. Darrah against 
South Eastern Life & Casualty ——” 

“Tell your law to the judge. Anyway, 
it’s only a question of worrying Torrey, 
and any stick will do to shake at him. 
But we might find something, and then 
we could edge in on a nice piece of insur- 
ance litigation while friend Cone is start- 
ing his twenty years to life. Take the 
statement. over to Raymond Street, and 
go over it with a fine comb. If you get anything 
we'll decide how to use it. Send in that movie 
queen that was grabbed for bringing in hop.”’ 

When Cohen had gone the adroit little shyster 
rose from behind his huge mahogany desk and 
crossed the Oriental carpet to the window over- 
looking Center Street and the Tombs. Standing 
so, with dapper little legs apart and small hands 
clasped behind his back, he was not an impres- 
sive figure. He might have been a high-class 
barber or an opulent Italian fruit seller, a race 
follower or a rising pawnbroker; his black hair 
was sleeked with pomade, he had a Latin-like 
fondness for perfume, his accurately fitting suit 
was a length in the lead of fashion, and he 
wore four rings set with large diamonds—a 
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popinjay, a sport, a consequential nobody. That he was 
such was the first impression of the beautiful and hard- 
finished young lady who entered now; her story is not 
germane to this narrative, but we may as well have a word 
or two of it: 

“T come in, and there’s this little squirt gaping out the 
window, and me waiting outside for hours, and I says, 
“Look here, Hinkle, I think it’s a piece of impertinence to 
keep me waiting outside for hours, and who do you : 
Well, my dear, I felt like he hit me with a club. He turns 
like a snake and says, ‘Sit down, madam.’ And down I 
went. I seen the wickedest eyes, black and shivery. Oh, 
I think he’s a dream, the little monster.” 

Little Amby spent the evening of that day on Coney 
Island, catching the six o’clock boat from Pier No. 1 at 
Battery Place. This was an excursion steamer, an old side- 
wheeler, and was crowded on all three decks, but Little 
Amby was tenement born and bred and was insensitive to 
crowding. He lay back in a deck chair and listened with 
enjoyment to a current plagiarism of Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song, rendered on a harp and two violins for nickels dropped 
inahat; he had a huge income at this time, and could have 
afforded to fee the Metropolitan Opera Company to give 
him a tune. He had a twilight dip in the ocean, ate an 
excellent shore dinner at the since-departed Ravenhall’s, 
lit a perfecto and strolled out into Surf Avenue, 

Night was come, and New York was amusing itself fran- 
tically, paying to be made to shriek and gasp, gulping 
alcohol standing up to get drunk in a hurry, whirling in 
the latest dance until perspiration ran down its back, eating 
red-hot, drinking ice-cold, trying to forget the store and 
factory whence it had come and whither it must return. It 
paid to be deafened, blinded, gorged, hurled about. 

To Little Amby’s surprise, the Pirate Ship was doing no 
unusual volume of business. 

“The police,’”’ explained Torrey when Little Amby had 
sought him out and opened a conversation with him. “I 
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had a big sign made, telling all about the murder and Tais- 
ing prices to a quarter, and they wouldn’t let me put it up, 
There’s always somebody crabbing a good thing.” 

“T’m Cone’s lawyer,” said Little Amby. 

“Come inside,”’ said Torrey, after a fruitless stare. They 
entered the office. 

Torrey dabbed at his face, with care for his grease-paint 
complexion and his false whiskers. 

“Being a pirate was a hot job,” he said, “if they had to 
wear all these clothes. And there’s nothing in it, not more 
than day’s wages. I had a deal on to swap it for Noah’s 
Ark, over on the Bowery, but he wants cash for his animals,” 

““Didn’t you get the insurance yet?” 

“They’re holding it up.”’ 

“They’re looking for an out,” said Little Amby, his eyes 
intent on the array of weapons in Torrey’s belt. “If they 
can find a loophole to beat the policy they won’t pay you 
at all. Iran across something today that would tickle them 
silly, and that’s why I thought I would come down and talk 
to you.” 

“Yeah?’’—distrustfully. 

“They don’t know, for instance,’ said Little Amby, 
drawing forth the paper he had given to Cohen, “that 
Clark lammed out of West Virginia one jump ahead of the 
sheriff. Clark didn’t tell them, and there oughtn’t to be 
any reason for anybody else to. He didn’t put it down in 
this statement that he made out in the company’s office, 
But who cares about that now except the insurance com- 
pany? Clark’s dead, and that’s all you care about, isn’tit?” 

“Well, there ought to be justice.” 

“Try and get it. Now, look here, Torrey. Clark was a 
no-good guy, and he only got what he was asking for. Cone 
doesn’t want to make any trouble for you. Cone is a regu- 
lar fellow, and believes in live and let live. Besides, it’s not 
only what Clark left out of this paper but what he put in. 
Do you know what Clark’s father’s name was? You don’t, 
but Cone does. The name was Logan Clark; then why is it 
down here as John Clark? If the insurance company ever 
tumbles to that—good night thirty thousand dollars!” 

“Clark certainly knew what his father’s name was.” 

“Then why is it down here wrong?” retorted Little 
Amby. He leaned forward, holding the other’s gaze, 

“Torrey, how would you like to take a trip to South 
America over the winter?” 

“What would I want to go to South 
America for? I’m all right here.” 

“Havana, if you prefer. Just for the 
trip.” S 
“Nothing doing. Where’s the expenses 
coming from?” 

“Your expenses are going to be paid by 
the state of New York if you hang around 
here, take my word for it. You’ll spend the 
winter in the House of Detention as a ma- 
terial witness, and Havana has that bar- 
racks beaten forty ways.” 

“They can’t throw me in there.” 
“You'll be surprised at what they 
can do if they are tipped that you're 
going to skip.” 
“Who'll tip them?” 
“There’s no telling.” 
“Listen to me. I don’t scare a 
cent’s worth. You can’t do me 
ie nothing.” 
Ne “Why should we try? We're 
willing to play ball with you.” 

“T don’t leave New York for 
nobody, not until I collect that in- 
surance,” said Torrey positively. 

“We want to see yougetit. We'd 
boost it along if we could trust you. 
You look like a gentleman, Torrey, 
and what we want to know is this: 
Supposing we help you to collect 
your insurance, and that we pay 
all your expenses on your travels, 
will you slip out of the country 
quietly until the trial is over? I’ll 
get a fellow to rent this concession 
from you at a price that will show 
you both a dollar. Now, is that 
talking like a gentleman?” 

“T might,’”’ said Torrey. 

“That’s all lwant toknow. Your 
word’s good enough for me. But 
here’s something that occurs to me, and it will 
show you if you’re dealing with regular people who 
have influence: I’ll get the insurance people to go 
down to the dock and pay you the money when 
you’re going on the boat.” 

“Suits me. Solong as nobody knows I’m going. 
You got to keep that quiet.” 

“Ofcourse. That’s the very idea. Now comes 
the question of how we’re going to keep you out 
of the district attorney’s hotel until I can get the 
insurance people lined up. You come in to the 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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office on Center Street tomorrow afternoon 
at four o’clock, and I’ll have a fellow there 
to take over this concession for a couple of 
months until we can look around. It’llhave 
to be at a figure, and if you want to know 
something, there was a fellow down here all 
last Saturday and Sunday holding a clock on 
your gate. After we’ve settled that, I want 
you to jump a train for Philly. I’ll give you 
an address in Race Street. It’s not a swell 
neighborhood; in fact, it’s among the 
Chinese, but if you ever got a better chow 
or flop in your life, come back and hear me 
apologize. I want you to be my guest 
there until I arrange for your trip.” 

“Tl come down to your office anyway,” 
said Torrey. “Only I want you to under- 
stand, if I do anything like this it’s because 
I want to be a regular fellow. That’s all.” 

“Don’t I know it?” said Little Amby, 
clapping him commendingly on the back. 
“That goes double.”’ 


III 


ibs THE morning of November 16, 1909, 

the tramp freighter Edward T. Brandon 
lay beside a pier between Coenties Slip and 
Gouverneur Lane on the East River. The 
ship was sailing for Buenos Aires within 
the hour; the last items of its cargo were 
being slung aboard. 

Among others on the pier to see the ship 
pull out was a tall and bulky gentleman in 
a yellowish Newmarket overcoat and a 
furry blue-fedora hat. The short collar of 
the overcoat was turned up, and the gen- 
tleman’s massive chin was buried in it: the 
blue hat was pulled low over his eyes so 
that little of the gentleman’s countenance 
could be seen beyond a suggestively flat- 
tened nose that was now reddened by the 
keen air from the river. The glance of the 
gentleman’s shadowed eyes was peculiarly 
bleak and suspectful, and those who en- 
countered it gave a guilty start and searched 
their consciences; they knew that they 
were under the surveillance of a crime 
hunter. This man of mystery prowled 
about, staring fixedly at this man and at 
that, and many people were nervous. 

A rhythmic thumping came from the 
other side of the pier; he stalked thither, 
folded his arms across his broad chest, and 
frowned down on a thirty-foot motorboat 
and on a roughly dressed fellow who was 
doing a breakdown in the cockpit behind 
the closed cabin. Two other men, in sweat- 
ers and caps, stood in the cockpit and 
clapped their hands in time. While the 
gentleman in the Newmarket watched this 
trio of merrymakers, the threatening gloom 
lifted from what was visible of his face, and, 
when the dancer stopped, the observer on 
the pier above shouted down heartily, ‘‘At- 
a-boy!”’ 

The three men in the cockpit glanced up 
at him, looked at one another, and disre- 
garded him. 

‘‘Here’s one for you,” said one of the 
erstwhile handclappers; and he leaped into 
the center of the open space and footed it 
vigorously. 

“Look out below!” called the man above, 
preparing to jump. 

Little Amby, walking on the pier some 
minutes later in the company of a gray- 
haired man in civilian clothing, looked over 
the side and saw Tug Gaffney, the burly 
doorkeeper of the little house in Center 
Street, welting the deck merrily under the 
admiring regard of the three boatmen. Tug 
felt the malevolent gaze of his master, 
glanced up, desisted abruptly, picked up 
the discarded Newmarket coat and Vienna 
hat, and climbed to the pier. 

“Showing the boys something,” he mut- 
tered, abashed. 

“Who are they?” snapped Little Amby. 

“Friends of mine, boss,” said Tug. 
“Don’t you worry about them; they’re 
right guys, what I mean.” 

Little Amby turned from him with a 
shrug and spoke to the gray-haired man be- 
side him. 

“You have the pier covered, have you? 
We don’t know how this thing may break, 
and we don’t want to be surprised.” 
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“We're ready.” 

“Have you anybody on the ship?” 

“Two good men. They’re right at Tor- 
rey’s elbow. Anybody that speaks to him 
is booked to answer questions.” 

“IT hope they have their eyes open, be- 
cause here comes Torrey now,” said Little 
Amby as a closed taxicab rolled in from the 
street. He snapped his fingers nervously. 
“Come with me, Tug!” 

He pressed close to his bodyguard as he 
and Tug Gaffney crossed to the halted cab. 
Through the cab window, Torrey’s pale- 
blue eyes were observing them. Torrey 
opened the door now, thrust out a long leg, 
but stopped in the act of alighting. 

“Is the money here?”’ he demanded. 

“The representative of the insurance 
company is on the boat waiting for you. 
Go up and get your money.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Torrey. “I want 
the dough paid over down here. Where 
would I be if the boat started? In Buenos 
Aires.” 

“Nonsense. Don’t you see the police- 
man standing there at the foot of the gang- 
plank? Go on up.” 

“There wasn’t—there wasn’t nobody in- 
quiring after me, was there?”’ asked Tor- 
rey, getting down slowly. Cohen followed 
him out of the cab. 

“Nobody knows you’re going,” said 
Little Amby. “Go ahead; I’m coming 
with you; I have a roll to give you for. ex- 
pense money, and I want to introduce you 
to the man with the dough bag.” 

Torrey passed the policeman and started 
up the gangway. He stopped in the middle, 
scrutinized the faces above him, and turned 
about. 

““Who’s up there?” he asked, whisper- 
ingly. “Are you dead sure nobody hes been 
around looking for me?” 

“T tell you ” began Little Amby. 
He did not finish the sentence. He uttered 
a choked exclamation, bent over and bolted 
down the gangplank. Torrey’s mouth had 
opened in a soundless cry and his eyes ex- 
pressed amazement; his knees bent, gave 
way, and he fell face downward on the 
roped walk. The sharp-edged explosion of 
a rifle resounded under the lofty roof of the 
pier. 

“Got him!” gasped Little Amby, stum- 
bling in his flight against Tug Gaffney. 
“Watch out, Tug!” 

“‘It was over there,” said Tug, pointing. 

The purring of a many-cylindered motor 
had been audible for some seconds before 
the shot was fired. Now the boat on which 
Tug had done his dancing was seen clear of 
the pier and driving out onto the sunned 
waters of the river. The shot had been fired 
from that boat; Tug had turned in time to 
see the rifle’s muzzle withdrawn into the 
cabin. 

““He’s cooked,” felicitated Little Amby. 
“There’s a police boat under the pier! 
Hurry up, till we see the pinch. Here they 
are. Jump down and give me a hand.” 

“Keep off,” ordered the steersman of the 
launch that was emerging from beneath the 
pier. 

“Close your mouth or I’ll jump down 
your throat,” said Tug, throwing himself 
from the dock. ‘Quick, boss. There you 
are, and just made the boat.’ 

The officer in charge of the little vessel 
grumbled menacingly, but had no time to 
return his uninvited passengers to the dock. 

“Open her up, Fred!” he called into the 
cabin. “They got a real boat under them 
out there.” 

The fleeing boat had the advantage of a 
hundred-yard start, but that was not deci- 
sive in the long run to the Brooklyn shore. 
Little Amby studied the gap between the 
boats, and it seemed to him that it was in- 
creasing. A short and bearded man ap- 
peared in the apparently receding cockpit. 
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“There he is!’’ cried Little Amby. “And 
he’s getting away!” 

“Not on your life, mister,’’ said the 
officer. ‘I know that boat. It’s the Doll of 
Bayonne, and it’s a fast piece of wood, but 
I’ve chased it before, and I know what it 
can do. It belongs to a bunch of river 
thieves on the Jersey side. We’ll walk right 
up to it in no time now—— Look out— 
down low!” 

Little Amby needed no second exhorta- 
tion; he had seen the rifle in the bearded 
man’s hands, and he had already seen a 
sample of the man’s marksmanship. He 
hugged the deck planks and waited fear- 
fully for the sound of the shot; but he 
heard only the drumming of the engine and 
the swishing of the water. 

“And they know it!’ cried the officer 
above him. “They’re quitting. Run her 
alongside, Frank, and we’ll board her.” 

The exhaust of the Doll had ceased to 
belch smoke; the engine of the little vessel 
had been stopped. A struggle was in prog- 
ress in the cockpit; the three dancing men 
had laid hold of the fellow with the rifle. 
The fight was short and sharp; the three 
were sitting in a row on the bearded man 
when the boats collided. Three of the har- 
bor police jumped to the rolling Doll. 

“We didn’t know he was going to knock 
anyone off, chief,’’ protested one of the 
Doll’s crew in virtuous accents. “He said 
he wanted a boat to give a pal a send-off 
down the bay. And afterwards he throws 
the gun down onus, and what could wedo?” 

“Shut up,” said the officer, leaping down 
into their midst as they rose to protest. 
“We'll take care of him and you too. You 
know perfectly well that this man is Henry 
Clark and is wanted for that Coney Island 
murder last May. Yes, and he’s got another 
one to answer for now, him and you too. 
Put the nippers on him.” 


“We have a law in this state forbidding 
people to carry dangerous weapons,”’ said 
Little Amby, walking with Asa Clark Cone 
in the Pennsylvania station. “You don’t 
suppose the Coney Island police let that 
fellow swell around with real knives stuck in 
his belt, do you?” 

“Tt sure looked real to me, suh,” said 
Cone, ‘‘and I’d ought to know a knife. 
Had a drink or two in me, certainly.” 

“Hight or ten,’’ amended Little Amby. 
“Tn fact, you were pie-eyed. Those were 
stage knives. They were only made of 
wood anyhow, and when you leaned on the 
blade it ran up into the handle.” 

“But, pardon me, suh; I seen this knife 
with my own eyes, and all bloody. This 
fellow Torrey brung it in and showed it 
around.”’ 

“And he showed you his hand, too, that 
he had just cut to get some blood for the 
knife. The knife he showed you was real 
enough, and, it may be, the knife that killed 
the man who was found in the water.” 

“But, suh, how come eve’ybody took 
that dead man for Clark? Even the insur- 
ance company doctor, suh, went there and 
examined him and knowed him for Clark. 
Excuse me, suh, and I know all this was 
told me before, but I ain’t just got the 
rights of it. I’m sort of mixed.’’ 

“Listen, son,” said Little Amby pa- 
tiently. ‘“‘Clark got some fellow to imper- 
sonate him before the medical examiner of 
the insurance company, some man who 
looked a lot like him. Maybe Clark wanted 
the insurance and had some disease that he 
couldn’t get by with; it’s hard to believe 
that he intended from the first to murder 
that man. But he did murder him in the 
end, killed him, anyway, knifed him there 
in the Pirate Ship. Torrey was in on it. 
They put one of Clark’s costumes on the 
body and tumbled it into the ditch. Clark 

had drawn out his bank account the day 
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before, so they pulled the pockets inside oy 
to make it look as‘ though Clark had bee 
robbed. It was safe enough; Clark used; 
work in a make-up and very few people he 
had a good look at him, and there was ¢} 
insurance company’s identification. Tr 
ticket seller identified the body, too, but } 
was a new man and went largely by a sign 
ring on the finger. Well, they knifed th 
fellow, for one reason or other, and Clar 
was sliding out to go under cover whi! 
Torrey collected the insurance—and the 
you walked in.” 
“Indeed I did, suh. Right in.” | 
“And crabbed their act. You kne. 
Clark. There was a murder charge hangin 
over them as soon as you laid eyes on hin 
They had to get rid of you—say, you) 
lucky to be alive. So they got you drun 
and fighting mad, and put a wooden stick 
your hand, and you did the rest. Torre 
ran downstairs to help Clark out of th 
water. You’d better learn to control you 
temper, son.”’ | 
“T reckon,” said Cone earnestly. “Twa 
all right while I was setting, but once 
jumped up I couldn’t stop, nohow. An 
who was this po’ fellow they done for?” 
“Nobody seems to know. The distric 
attorney is investigating missing persons 
Whoever he was, he would naturally hay 
kept under cover, since he was party to; 
fraud. Maybe he went around to Clark’ 
place to make a touch, and started a fight 
You gave us the first tip when you told m) 
man that Clark’s father’s name was Logai 
Clark. A man doesn’t forget his father’ 
name, but it was in the application as Joh 
Clark. Was Clark the man who told th 
insurance agent that his father’s name wa 
John? That gave me a hint that Clark ha 
worked an impersonation here; the appli 
cation was made out in the insurana 
agent’s office, and the impersonator gayi 
the wrong answer when asked for hi 
father’s name. Clark probably never say 
the application. The hint fitted in with; 
dozen other suggestions, explaining them 
Why had Clark drawn out his money’ 
Why had the corpse the appearance o 
being robbed? Was it chance that Torre), 
had cut his hand, or had he done it on pur: 
pose to prove that the knife was real?” 
“It was sure lucky for me that Clarh 
came down to the boat.” | 
“Not much luck about that. Our mar 
at the Pirate Ship told all inquirers thai 
Torrey had sold the place and collected the 
insurance and was skipping out for South 
America. Name of boat on request! Clark 
wanted to see Torrey very badly, and he 
couldn’t see him except there on the pier 
Once Torrey saw a chance to get off with 
the whole insurance money, he had no more 
use for Clark. Clark figured there was no 
use arguing, and went there with a gun. 
Well, my boy, we could talk about this case 
all night, but there’s your train. Be good.” 
“Well, suh, I’m most obliged to you,” 
said Cone, pumping the lawyer’s skinny 
arm. “‘T want you should come to see me 
down in Rocky Run. Man, I'll get up a. 
possum hunt for you; and a fifteen-pound 
possum, fattened a month by the kitchen 
door, parboiled and roasted, is a morsel. 
I got eight hound dogs, and we’ll get us two | 
long axes, and we’ll go chop down Mister | 
Possum. Man, will you come?” 
“Thanks,” said Little Amby, “but fight- 
ing wild animals with an ax is not my lay. 
It’s good of you to offer me the business, | 
though.” 
“How about a fox hunt, suh? You’ 
wouldn’t have to walk, neither. Ride like. 
quality! You can ride on my mule, and I'll 
hold your leg and run! Man, fox hunting is 
sport for kings, and I’m not lying. You set) 
them hounds to running Mister Fox along 
them ridges, and you setting under a tree) 
with a jug of corn juice and a cold snack, | 
listening to the music, and you won’t want 
for nothing. Or is partridge your game, 
suh? Man Z 
“All aboard!” ‘ 
“Coming, big boy,” cried Asa Clark 
Cone, shaking the dust of New York from. 
his feet and starting on a run toward the 


ie hills. 
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By Princess Camtacuzéme, Countess Spéramsky, née Grant 


hood do great work through the country’s history 

as pioneer wives, mothers and teachers, as civilizers 

and distributors of culture. As their comrade and co- 
worker they have been helping men to build a nation and 
have shown courage, energy and understanding in the 
process. Now, endowed with the rights of citizenship, they 
not only must divide responsibility but they may also 
count on a full share in the prizes with which business, 
political or educational circles reward successful laborers. 
In contrast to the finer women there is another kind of 


W: HAVE seen our able types of American woman- 


female citizen dabbling in rulership, attempting to play a 


role in various groups. These women generally cause 
trouble, sometimes working their way among us with de- 
structive intentions, though more often they are merely 
helpless, emotional and ignorant, with a visionary idealism 
which makes them easy prey to propagandists and always 
victims to anew idea. They become soft putty in the adroit 
hands of baneful adventurers of either sex. Their money, 
their moral prestige or their social power is drawn on at 
once, to aid an effort which has the appearance of desira- 


bility. 


These women are really worth a little study. To me 
they seem intensely tragic, and also very interesting; 
especially so since I come to them fresh from twenty years 
of life in Europe. Remembered types of womanhood I 
knew across the seas stand in the shadows at my elbow to 
suggest comparisons; and I catch myself listening again to 
echoes of the talk I used to hear in Russia—talk about Bol- 
shevism or nihilism, of the strange kinks in minds run wild, 
when deliberate vice or merely false idealism led certain 
people there to wrongs beyond their calculation. Some 
satanic hand perhaps held a burning searchlight in the 
faces of such victims, and made them believe it was the 
sun at which they gazed. Or maybe the tempter’s voice 
whispered that they were eagles born to dominate a nation. 

Of old in Russia’s nihilism there were two good traits, 
however: First, the perpetrator of a crime generally 
showed courage, by giving his life in the fulfillment of so- 
called necessary programs. He faced judgment and pun- 
ishment whenever he was caught. In all cases I can recall 
of assassination by nihilists, the assassin was blown up by 
his own bomb, or—though capital punishment did not 
then exist—the Imperial Government was not overlenient 
in meting out exile and hard labor in the prisons where ter- 
rorist activities were corrected under the Czars. Second, 
the Russian nihilists were nationalists, and were usually 
patriotic by both birth and race. They were animated by a 
desire to reform their government. Often they voluntarily 
sacrificed comfort, fortune and independence for an ideal, 
living long years in exile colonies where they were watched, 
suspected and defenseless. They loved Russia in their own 
peculiar way, and they gave all they had to the cause they 
served, reaping no benefits, and asking nothing of fate. 


An Old-Time Nihilist in the Making 


F COURSE there can be no doubt to asane mind that the 

nihilists took a wrong road to gain their end, that they 
were firebrands and dangerous, and that they committed 
hideous crimes upon occasion. To the Western mind they 
seemed to be degenerates. At least, they were unbalanced 
and they never achieved the success they craved, since 
destruction, not construction, followed in their wake, 
throughout the years. For instance, they killed the most 
democratic emperor Russia ever had. Alexander II had 
already given emancipation, thirty per cent of the arable 
land and very real protection, to the serfs. He was on the 
eve of signing a constitution when he was murdered. His 
son and successor, Alexander III, was just the opposite, 
lived ag a’ patriarchal autocrat for years, was much loved 
and carefully obeyed, and died a natural death after a 
prosperous reign. The Grand Duke Serge, when governor- 
general of Moscow, was murdered, only to be followed by a 
successor of supreme severity and of tremendous power, 
Admiral Dubassoff, who pacified the city in a few weeks. 
Sipiaguine, Minister of the Interior, was bombed, and was 
followed by von Plehve. The latter, also assassinated in the 
same way, was rapidly replaced, each of these ministers 
being increasingly reactionary. Witte and Stolypin, who 
were probably the most liberal premiers Russia had had, 
suffered from numerous attacks of murderous intent, 
whereas the more reactionary of the bureaucrats were those 
the nihilists let live in comfort; yet the nihilists claimed to 
fight all autocratic rule. Their methods made it difficult to 
guess what they would try for at any given time. They 
worked through a vast underground organization. Its vic- 
tims were numerous, its dangers great, its mentality alto- 
gether overstrained and tawdry. 


The members of the nihilist group were largely recruited 
from two sections of the Russian people—those who were 
déclassés having fallen from among the intellectuals; and 
those who were déclassés having climbed from among the 
lower strata of the peasant or the workman caste. Always 
they appeared to be men and women starved or over- 
strained by circumstances, and fired by cure-all doctrines, 
offered with Slav eloquence to such as suffered or imagined 
that they did. 

For example, some child of well-to-do parents, travers- 
ing that period of impatient idealism which is a natural 
state of youth, chanced to be disappointed or disillusioned. 
Redress was perhaps impossible. Most young people 
everywhere pass through such phases and swing back to 
normal happiness, or at least to contentment, because 
further events bring with them compensation for their 
troubles. Maybe a sense of duty to others is awakened, or 
ambition, love of work, and wholesome thought come to 
the rescue. Balance in the good and evil of the world is 
reéstablished. In special circumstances, however, the home 
circle may be unsympathetic, or the world prove hard 
enough to hurt still further a youngster’s bruised suscepti- 
bilities. Things can go then from bad to worse; the whole 
universe seems to be wrongly organized. The Russian’s 
temperament, with its brio, variability, capacity for suffer- 
ing and introspection, with the mysticism and inertia so 
characteristic of Slav peoples, could be warped into an at- 
titude of martyrdom. Burning with the energy of desire to 
right all wrongs at once, what could have been more natural 
than a decision to join with others equally abused and 
equally inspired—the nihilists? Difficulties attract, and to 
be pursued made nihilism seem only the more appealing. 


No Welcome for Prodigal Intellectuals 


O THE young intellectual of Russia, whose home was 

dull, its activities consisting only of the dismal struggle 
to win a bare livelihood, lacking the recognition he felt to be 
his due, was carried away by his misplaced enthusiasm in 
olden days and made nihilism into a religion. He rushed 
off to the dark corners of Swiss towns, where plotting and 
poverty soon brought him to low levels, and where the 
organization laid its hands firmly upon him. He became 
its slave, as return was practically impossible. Thus the 
nihilist sank out of sight and hearing, and became a 
stranger to his home and earlier friends. 

There were nihilists recruited through quite different 
causes who became déclassés upward. Peasants who made 
money and who wanted to give their sons an education 
had no choice save that between ultra-primitive govern- 
ment schools and the exceedingly high-grade courses of the 
universities. Sometimes a child was given a preparatory 
course by the village priest, or he went to the gymnase in 
the larger towns. He plunged there into an agitated life, 
and as arule found it difficult to understand its ethics. His 
elders could not prepare him for all this. They were help- 
less to guide their offspring, for though often they were 
rich, rarely did a peasant’s knowledge of the world go 
further than his village and its primitive patriarchal life. 
He knew the sky, the fields, the hazards of a harvest, the 
secrets of our forests and our streams, the beauty of the 
village church, the single art of music, the legends of his 
fathers mixed with all the poetry of the nature around him. 
He knew the village fairs and the rough gayety that vodka 
created in his heart, but his son, the boy who left the midst 
of such archaic society, was dazed and charmed by the 
complex circles which he entered at his university. 

Sométimes sheer genius pushed the lad rapidly ahead, 
and he rose to the heights of a great career in his chosen 
line. Chancellor Michael Spéransky was one such boy, 
and since his day, through Russia’s history, many a 
peasant’s name has been written in letters of gold upon the 
annals of government, business, the professions and the 
arts. But for each one who made good there were a lot 
of boys, no doubt, who tried for honors and were disap- 
pointed. Sometimes they achieved safe harbors and were 
content with moderate success. Sometimes they went to 
the wall completely; but often, I fancy, they must have 
tried returning to their old frames, drawn possibly by 
homesickness or by a worthy desire to repay the homefolks 
by bringing newly acquired wealth of knowledge to benefit 
the other villagers. 

And there they failed. The family and the village prob- 
ably did not want their help, had no desire to change their 
simple ways, felt no realization of any intellectual needs. 
So the volunteer to improve them was sent about his busi- 
ness, called pretentious, invited to return whence he came, 
since the village manner of living was no longer good 
enough for him who had once been a peasant. Distressed 


and puzzled, finding he belonged neither in the old home 
nor in the city, where at best he had made only passing 
acquaintances, such a youngster found himself at a cross- 
roads, depressed and worried, very much alone and still 
quite inexperienced. Occasionally he had character enough 
to plod ahead and he by chance picked out a favorable 
direction; but often his way led him to join a group of dis- 
contented or dissipated comrades. The world went wrong 
then in a short time, and with the wish for retaliation or 
the desire for forgetfulness he swelled the ranks of nihilism. 

Yet neither the intellectuals nor the peasants had been 
bad in intentions as they were in results. Youth, false 
values, ignorance, lack of character, and the propagandist 
made them what they grew to be whether they were men 
or women. In fact, the very word “‘nihilism’”’ primarily 
means, I find by a dictionary, the “‘denial of all real exist- 
ence, of all knowledge of existences or real things.’”’ Orig- 
inally it was the name of a religious and social, not of a 
political movement in Russia, opposing the then customary 
forms of matrimony, parental authority and the tyranny of 
traditions. Later it became a more or less organized secret 
effort on the part of malcontents to overthrow the estab- 
lished order, religious, social and political. Originating 
about 1840, through the late fifties and early sixties this 
theory took more definite form, among students especially. 
About 1870 the propaganda spread to workman and peas- 
ant, and soon these mixed groups split into several parties; 
some advocating democratization by tranquil, orderly 
methods; others wishing to demoralize the government’s 
strength by terrorism. Turgenieff in a conversation among 
his characters in Fathers and Sons defines the nihilist as a 
man who recognizes and respects nothing, who bows to no 
authority and accepts no principles. The above I draw 
from admitted authorities. 

Of course, Russia’s intelligentzia and her peasant class 
also supplied many men whose genius was nationally and 
internationally recognized and whose efforts were crowned 
with great success. There were also those among this group 
who in the humdrum satisfactions of hard work managed 
in one or another branch of art or in some one of the pro- 
fessions to make a mere livelihood and were content with 
that. They reared large cheerful families in very simple 
style and became the average bourgeois. There were 
enough individuals discontented, however, to supply a 
large proportion of the recruits who filled the ranks of the 
Nihilist Party. 


The Better Half Seeking to be Best 


FTEN as I look at American audiences these memories 

recur. Our youth is very vivid andimpressionable; our 
women have so recently acquired their powers and they 
are so anxious to mend the world, to do better than the men 
have, that they listen with dangerous enthusiasm to the 
seductive programs all sorts of faddists, or even worse, are 
proposing to cure world troubles which are ages old and 
not easily corrected in a day. Wings are quickly sprouted. 
We feel impatient with our heavy feet, which have plodded 
along the same roads for centuries past. Are there nihilists 
among us then? Get-on-quick groups forget that even real 
birds of the air have feet to stand upon; and that a nation, 
to be strong, must build solid foundations before any glit- 
tering pinnacles can be raised. 

But there is new work to be done by women in their 
role of citizens. I heard a strong and noble woman say 
some time ago that when she saw one of her sisters in a 
disordered room begin instinctively to gather up the things 
scattered about, she thought she saw the birth of organiza- 
tion; that when such a sister fed her husband well she was 
conserving and protecting national labor, health and 
strength; while as she gave her children to the world and 
trained them she was doing a large share toward making 
the future bright for an ever-growing larger circle, and 
thus make her people grow powerful and prosperous. Those 
are first principles and instinctive actions; and in all of them 
woman is a great constructive force. As time and evolu- 
tion widened her horizon she has so far managed to keep 
her fundamental qualities. Yet she has grown to new and 
broader forms, taking pleasure in the tasks and privileges 
which came her way, till lately one hears her praises always 
sung. She has a legitimate and conceded right to point 
with pride to her accomplishments, both in their total 
value and in detail. 

Here and there success has turned her head. In indi- 
vidual cases now she wants to press the pace of progress to 
the danger point, to enter the lists as rival to the men, 
instead of showing a spirit of codperation. It is an old- 
fashioned idea, perhaps, that men and women were created 
as complements to one another, but infallibly when tried 
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OHN BAGLEY was a master 

Virginia tobacco blender in a 
pipe-smoking age. But he se- 
cretly treasured one ambition 
... to perfect the most fragrant 
tobacco in the world! With an 
aroma sweet as a June breath 
from sunny Dixie! One that 
would win the approval of the 
ladies of the household as well 
as the applause of the master. 
And in a sun-cured Virginia to- 
bacco leaf he found this irre- 
sistible aroma. 


Buckingham he called it, Sir 
...and Buckingham it is that 
your dealer now offers you to- 
day. Sun-cured, blended and 
aged in John Bagley’s inimitable 
way. The most fragrant pipe 
smoke in the world. 


Light a pipeful today... you 
won’t be disappointed 
If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 


tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c— 
back will come a full-size package. 
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New York City 
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10c in the 
foil packet 


15c in the tin 
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it has worked out well. Why not con- 
tinue on the line indicated? The most suc- 
cessful and the wisest are still governed by 
it when we turn to work outside our homes 
today. Women find much that they can do 
in club, in community, in state and in the 
nation—but if they aim for lasting results 
they must go slowly and make certain of 
not having to retrace their way. For this, 
not only idealism and enthusiasm are 
needed, but we must have good judgment 
and considerable strength, all of which de- 
pend partly on education and partly on the 
solid common sense which our pioneer 
mothers showed. They talked little of their 


rights, but they could make homes and 
protect them on occasion. They prayed 
and dreamed, labored and conquered at 
their men’s sides, and the latter and their 
sons have given the women pioneers credit 
for their indomitable spirit. 

One likes to believe it is this heritage still 
stirring in their daughters of today which 
gave our generation strength to bid its men 
fight for right and honor, which enabled 
some of us to carry on a husband’s job in 
his absence, and which taught us the worth 
of Hooverizing, to help feed other conti- 
nents. 

After the victory and just as the world 
was settling down to peace, Bolshevism 
came to do us harm. Whether because its 
evil forces fear America’s strength and re- 
source, or whether the Bolshevists long to 
possess the riches of this land, they pro- 
posed to use us for their pleasure. Their 
agents came in numbers, and began to 
whisper in our ears. At first in much di- 
luted form their theories were preached; 
they tried it on our tired soldiers, on dis- 
gruntled workmen, on discouraged farmers, 
on depressed business men, on idealists 
among the women. 

Attacks have been most ably conducted 
all along the line, though made less obvious 
than when revolt was preached to unedu- 
cated Russia through the years of war. 
Here much greater care was necessary and 
was taken. Shaved and washed, wearing 
the manners of society on occasion, Bolshe- 
vists claimed at first that a task well done 
lay behind them. They recommended here 
disarmament and peace enforced, freedom 
to love and live as one might like. They 
preached a universal brotherhood, and, in- 
cidentally, in terms more or less mild, the 
Government of the United States has been 
attacked. 


Speech That is Too Free 


Women, as the more impressionable sex, 
are being tempted to act or to call for ac- 
tion on these lines. The attempt is being 
made in some instances to persuade the 
feminine voter to throw her power against 
the natural current of events, to reverse and 
oppose all the traditions of American his- 
tory. Under cover of representing some 
cause with an especial appeal for women 
much harm is being done. Though there is 
resistance to these groups, they are not 
stopped and are still trying to infect our 
women and our youth with poison which will 
obscure their morals and break their health. 

It has been my fate to encounter several 
mild representatives of the Bolshevist theo- 
ries. They are “outlawing war”! Asking 
for “freedom for youth”! Knowing their 
defects, or strongly suspecting their am- 
bitions, sometimes some woman in an audi- 
ence puts a question, and a weak spot in 
their arguments develops. The propa- 
gandists squirm and contradict themselves. 
They are wary and suspicious as a rule, 
however, and cover their tracks most care- 
fully. Hypocrisy and untruth are among 
the arms they use. 

Recently I had a curious experience of 
the methods of one such group. I sent a 
caller to the society’s headquarters, where 
she was received with marked suspicion at 
first and was closely questioned before even 
the literature she was requesting could be 
obtained. Then they tried to convert my 
little representative, who enjoyed the per- 
formance very much. This happened at the 
offices of an organization which is supposed 
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to preach only idealism. Another woman 
afterward told me she had the same experi- 
ence and that her secretary had suffered 
long cross-examination when sent to get 
reports and leaflets. 

Free speech is permitted here, but it is a 
question whether in a government of, for 
and by the people, our women and children 
must not be protected from contamination 
of their minds just as protection from con- 
tagion of the body is required. My hope is 
that with the responsibility of suffrage our 
best female citizens, who are well organized, 
will learn to handle this matter. It will not 
be the first time that the tiger spirit for de- 
fense has been aroused, and because of the 
careful disguising of these attacks at all 
possible points this war of propaganda calls, 
I believe, for an ever-increasing vigilance. 

It lies in our province as wives and 
mothers to do our share in defense, our 
share for patriotic honor. 


The Miseries of Many Wars 


If our aim is peace let us remember that 
contented neighbors have lived just beyond 
our borders through all our nation’s his- 
tory. That can’t be said of Soviet Russia 
for the past seven years. If we refuse to be 
ruled by a bloc of men, whether farmers, 
industrialists, miners, bankers or others, 
why should we applaud the idea of being 
ruled by a group of excited woman ama- 
teurs? If we want reforms there is a consti- 
tutional power to make them, in the hands 
of every man and every woman. Each and 
severally we are at liberty to cast votes in 
favor of the ideals and the men we stand 
for. We can force congressmen to make 
what laws we wish; we can elect a Presi- 
dent and change him if he does not suit 
popular taste after fair trial; we can have 
representatives pass laws even over the 
veto of our momentary executive. This 
great power can be wielded in one’s pre- 
cinct, almost at one’s doorstep. Voting 
proves the individual woman cares how she 
is to be governed. Shouting, ranting, prop- 
aganda are but signs of weakness. 

Recently I heard a brilliant female ex- 
ponent of an extreme policy make a speech. 
During an hour she told her large audience 
their duty to the world: she cried that they 
must abolish war. Her voice rose in her 
excitement, as she called the curse of future 
generations on her country-if her personal 
plan was not at once and completely 
brought about. Disarmament and inter- 
national brotherhood were what she craved. 
“JT want the very word of pacifist, which 
has been discredited, now reéstablished 
among the noblest in our vocabulary; and 
if that is Bolshevism, then I’m a Bolshe- 
vist: : 

It is difficult in cold blood to discover 
logic in her argument; and several present, 
I found, felt strongly that a word like “Daci- 
fist,” with the black eye it had acquired in 
wartime, could not regain respectability in 
the public mind. I expressed this senti- 
ment a few days later, and a woman who 
advocates peace at any price turned on me. 
“You would feel that way,’’ she said, “‘with 


. your education and environment.” 


There was no venom in her voice in the 
first place, so I answered simply enough, 
that of all the women listening to the speech 
in question probably I most hated war, and 
that this sentiment grew with me from 
actual acquaintance with the misery war 
brought about. I had been educated on 
tales told by my grandmother, of her 
dreadful. anxieties during the Civil War, 
when with her husband fighting for the 
Northern side and her two brothers on the 
Confederates’, she had wept for four long 
years over real or possible disasters. In my 
childhood my father had taken part in the 
Indian fights, with Sheridan and Custer; 
later on he was in the Spanish War and then 
in the Philippines, where during the very 
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| 
week of my wedding festivities he was the | 
commander of American troops in four dif- | 
ferent battles; and we knew the savage 
warfare meant ambuscades and poisoned — 
weapons. His occasional telegrams Saying | 
he was safe were the things his family — 
lived for through those days. After my 4 
marriage came the Russo-Japanese War | 
and the first Russian revolution. They 
were bad enough, but in 1914 I had seen 
my husband go with the first of the im- | 
perial troops into East Prussia; and he was } 
brought home with what was for a long — 
time feared to be a mortal wound. Then | 
after months of hospital and a weary con- 
valescence, he had returned for two more | 
years to the frightful firing line. During 
the revolution of 1917 we had been in the 
midst of chaos and I had seen the wild orgy — 
of Bolshevist terror, and even after we es 
caped from that my young son, just turned | 
eighteen, had volunteered with the Amer 
ican Army. So I claimed to know most of | 
the hideous variations of war, in their worse _ 
forms. I’m far from preaching either war | 
or militarism, but I would not see peace 
without honor and security for our people. : 
Neither protection of one’s home nor pro- _ 
tection of one’s chosen institutions can be 
lacking if a nation looks for happiness; and | 
those who tell us otherwise are lying, | 
Fashionable propagandists, as an early 
step to peace, attack our defense act and _ 
would abolish the United States National 
Guard. Would they, I wonder, abolish bur- 
glary in their own cities by the simple pro- 
cess of leaving their own front doors wide 
open and strewing their valuables about? 
This confidence in the unknown passer-by 
in the street would be in keeping with the 
confidence the internationalist expresses to- 
ward all foreign peoples. The idea might 
be tried out on themselves in the more in- _ 
dividual form as a first step to general 
credence of their doctrines. They are try- 
ing to entrap us with Utopian schemes— 
and knowing their morals I seem to feel | 
them laughing in their sleeves as they — 
harangue a crowd or preach their peculiar } 
idealism to our women. W 


t 
fi 
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The Strength of the Weaker Hand 


But we needs must be less gullible, must 
keep our heads and merit the vote we’ve 
won. We must swing our powers into lines 
of effective helpfulness and march with our 
men in patriotism, add to their practical 
idealism and to the sum total of our com- 
mon national consciousness. That is real 
citizenship, I think—not to allow ourselves 
to be persuaded to undermine what was 
built up by the pain and work of ancestors 
who did great things for us. 

Those who give us different counsel are 
of two kinds—either knaves or fools. They 
like to think they can lead great masses : 
into the din and disorder of conflicts here, 
which mean destruction to fair institutions. 
They expect to fish in any troubled waters 
they can stir. 

Let us avoid these pitfalls and remember 
that the world can be influenced but slowly, 
and not remade by every sudden scheme. 
Ranting does no good in any case; and the 
sovereign remedy for evils lies in local good 
citizenship which drifts out from the home 
unit to the poll. There every woman holds 
the helm of national affairs with men, but 
because of her past and because of her 
nature hers is still the weaker hand. She 
must give herself a time of education in her 
new role before she can fully claim to use 
her rights to the best purpose. The record 
which women have made through the cen- 
turies gives one a right to feel confidence for 
their future. Never have need and desire 
for improvement been so great as now; and 
never have the enemies of good been half 
so active among us as they are today. Let 
us beware of the nihilists or Bolshevists 
who, under other names, are standing in 
our midst. Humanity is always weak at 
some unexpected point, and that is what 
these enemies are banking on, to prevent 
our being effective. Let us think well, look 
well, make sure of the facts, and build up 

| (Continued on Page 54) 
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view mirror, dome light, window lifts and door locks, new accessible door controls, 

roller shades, extra quality cloth upholstery, robe rail and foot rest, transmission 

lock, four-wheel brakes, balloon tires, air cleaner, oil filter, full pressure oiling 
r. 


S; eadings taken with the cranks haftindicator, 
and the Harmonic Balance a device for measuring torsional vibration. 


“True value never fails of recognition, and with 
Oakland the reward has been quick and 
generous » » It has come in a country-wide 
outpouring of good will, establishing the 
Oakland Six as the preferred car of the year. 


Roadster $975; Touring $1025; Coach $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sedan $1195; Landau Sedan $1295. Pontiac Six, companion to 


anion 
the Oakland Six, $825 Coupe or Coach. All prices at factory. - — General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest, have been made still lower. | 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


SCENE FROM 
“THE FLAMING FRONTIER” 


Some of the Sioux In- 


dians were eager to eat Gen. 
George Custer’s heart, thinking 
that it would make them as fear- 
less a warrior as he was, but so 
great was the respect in which he 
was held by the Sioux Chiefs that 
they would not permit his body 
to be touched. 


In Universal’s fine his- 
torical drama, “The Flaming 
Frontier,” Custer’s great courage 
at the battle of the Little Big Horn 
in Montana is wonderfully well 
shown and the historical incident 
is reproduced as close to fact as 
eyewitnesses related it. 


While this great picture 
abounds in thrills, is full of wild 
riding, almost unbelievable deeds, 
a beautiful romance runs through 
it in which HOOT GIBSON and ANNE 
CORNWALL are the lovers. DUSTIN 
FARNUM, whose name ‘and fame are 
known everywhere, plays the part of Gen. 
Custer, and that popular old screen hero, 
GEORGE FAWCETT, is -U. S. Senator 
Stanwood. The direction is by Edward 
Sedgwick, whose Western pictures have 
been among the delights of the movies. 


REGINALD DENNY has cer- 


tainly succeeded admirably with 
“‘What Happened to Jones’’ and | am 
positive he will register a similar triumph 
with ‘‘Skinner’s Dress Suit,’’ two of the 
cleanest and most hilarious comedies the 
screen has ever produced. I am anxious 
for your opinion of REGINALD DENNY. 
Please write me a letter and tell me what 
you think of him. 


Be on the lookout for Uni- 


versal’s latest pictures. There are 
many gems, such as ‘‘The Cohens and 
Kellys’? with GEORGE SIDNEY, 
CHARLIE MURRAY and VERA 
GORDON; ‘‘His People,’’ ‘‘The Still 
Alarm”’ and “‘Chip of the Flying U’? 
with HOOT GIBSON. And don’t forget 
“The Phantom of the Opera’’ with 
LON CHANEY, MARY PHILBIN and 
NORMAN KERRY. 


Carl Aaemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


You can have autographed photograph of Hoot Gibson 
and Reginald Denny for 10: cents in stamps. 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
patriotism before we march out on this 
road of citizenship, where every woman, like 
every man, must preserve the nation’s 
virtue. 

There is a phrase in the will of George 
Washington the equal, for sound and gen- 
erous wisdom, of all the lectures and all the 
noisy talk of modern ranters who would 
outlaw war: ‘“‘To each of my nephews, Wil- 
liam Augustine Washington, George Lewis, 
George Steptoe Washington, Bushrod Wash- 
ington and Samuel Washington, I give one 
of the swords or cutteaux of which I die 
possessed and they are to chuse in the order 
they are named.”’ These swords are accom- 
panied with an injunction not to unsheath 
them for the purpose of shedding blood 
except it be for self-defense or in defense of 
their country and its rights, and in the lat- 
ter case to. keep them unsheathed and pre- 
fer falling with them in their hands to the 
relinquishment thereof. 

Such principles as our first President ex- 
pressed should lead to greater self-respect 
and more tranquillity throughout the world 
than can the calls for peace and unre- 
strained freedom, or than outlawing war by 
proclamation, no matter how loudly this is 
done. The Dawes Plan, the World Court, 
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some of the activities of the League of Na- 
tions, the Locarno Treaty and a variety of 
other pacts, together with arrangements 
reached by financiers—like the Austrian 
loan with its conditions for reconstruction— 
are all steps toward peace. In all such 
progress men may well take pride. 

In the give and take of the business 
world, in the exchanging of students and 
professors between our universities and 
Europe’s, in the many fine international 
charities, in the good behavior of the 
traveling public, even by the shoppers 
whom we send abroad, we are represented 
in foreign eyes. 

There is great danger to the honest in- 
experienced woman in her voting power, if 
she is influenced by those who preach that 
the course of the world must be turned by 
her, since all that men did of old was wrong. 
Less in home than in foreign issues does 
this danger lie. She has watched her own 
surroundings develop and she knows them 
generally, whereas facts beyond her horizon 
are much less distinguishable in proper 
proportions. Realizing this, the evil influ- 
ences press her to use her power—especially 
in international questions, of course—for 
their own ends. Woman must learn to think 
straight on all these matters before she 
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begins to act or she will lose her prestige 

Having done well through the ages at hom 

in community life, we shall no doubt be abl 

by degrees to take in a larger field. If pre 

pared by careful study woman’s Opinio) 

has its value in every matter pertaining t 
her nation’s life. Patriotism, security an 

self-respect should not. interfere with jus 

tice, generous understanding and a kind]; 
helpfulness leading toward world peaci 
provided the desire is mutual among thi 
nations concerned. Hysterical efforts fo 
sudden reforms, instigated by chaoticf orces 
are necessarily destructive in the long rm 
and to be avoided at all costs. We womer 
therefore, each in our personal capacity, car 
greatly aid our government and its agents 
abroad, by establishing good feeling, win. 
ning esteem, creating serenity of atmos. 
phere and making friends. We can do the 
same at home. From house to house in ou; 
communities, from town to town and state 
to state, we can both keep our self-respect 
and maintain good feeling. Living thus, we 
shall soon rise far above the propagandist’s 
doctrines and shall have qualified as citizens 
worthy of the power vested in our votes, 
Women must be clear-headed as well as 
noble-hearted if they mean seriously to 
win political prestige. 
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admonished often and sternly to beware of 
libel. If there was doubt abouta statement, 
tone it down or strike it out; better kill the 
story altogether than get into a libel suit. 

Very likely people who read newspapers 
nowadays and note the extraordinary free- 
dom with which they handle names and 
private affairs will accuse me of exaggerat- 
ing that. It is true that my paper might 
print very strong and injurious statements 
in a cause that was judged important 
enough to justify the risk, but that was a 
matter for consultation with the proprietor. 
For ordinary run-of-mill news the unfor- 
givable sin was letting the paper in for a 
libel suit. That had been duly drilled into 
me, and in editing copy at the city desk I 
was always on guard against statements 
that might open the door to damages. Then 
the city editor was away ona vacation, the 
managing editor fell ill and for nearly a 
week I was in charge. 


A Lucky Break = 


Naturally, I felt the responsibility and 
was glad when Saturday afternoon came 
around, for the city editor would be back 
Monday even if the managing-editor had 
not recovered. It struck me that the piece 
of copy under my hand ought to be verified 
before it was printed. I didn’t ‘forget that 
it ought to be verified, but went ‘on, all the 
same, preparing it for the printers, then 
wrote the head and sent it into the compos- 
ing room. In the composing room, making 
up the paper, I put it on the front page. 
When I read it in cold type an hour later 
I again suffered that painful sinking away 
to far depths. It was a lot worse, in cold 
type, than it had looked in copy, and I fell 
to wondering what other paper I would best 
apply to for a job. Printing that unverified 
story was a gross and palpable fault. 

As it happened, nothing came of it. The 
person whom the copy was about was in so 
much deeper trouble that he had no time to 
bother with a trifling affliction like our 
statement. The managing editor was too 
miserable with his fever ‘more than to 
glance at headlines. Nothing whatever 
happened outwardly, but I hada good deal 
to think about. 

I knew I shouldn’t print that story—as 
well as Jim knew he shouldn’t take a drink. 
All the same, I had gone ahead and printed 
it. No doubt I had been under a consider- 
able strain, for it was the first time I had 
borne such a responsibility. There were 
many things to think about and to keep 
watch of. Finally something in my brain 
said, “All this effort and tension is very 
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tiresome; let’s go to sleep,” and at exactly 
the wrong moment. Practically it was 
muffing the fly over again. No doubt the 
gallery with the goddess had keyed me up. 
When it came to the additional strain of 
catching the fly, some faculty balked— 
lay down on the job. 

That newspaper incident happened a 
long while ago, and I might now declare it 
was the last time I ever did a fool thing 
when I knew well enough it was a fool 
thing and I oughtn’t to do it. But the dec- 
laration would not be true—not true by a 
great majority. I have been doing fool 
things, that I knew well enough to be fool 
things, periodically ever since. And So, 
dear reader, have you, unless you are one of 
those exceptional persons who stay on the 
job all the while. 

Poor judgment is quite another matter. 
A man may ponder a situation with the best 
faculties he has and come to a conclusion 
about it that turns out to be wrong. But 
at least he didn’t let it go by default; he 
was steering the best he knew. What I am 
talking about is the man who says to him- 
self “That sign ahead reads, ‘Bad curve; 
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slow down.’ Probably it means there’s a 
sharp turn in the road that I can’t take at 
this rate of speed”’; and a minute later finds 
himself in the ditch with a wrecked car and 
a broken arm, wondering why in the world 
he didn’t slow down as the sign told him to. 

Nobody could have known anything with 
greater certainty than Jim knew that any 
alcoholic drink was rank poison to him. He 
had tried it numberless times, always with 
the same result. After the first drink noth- 
ing but a strait-jacket could hold him back, 
He knew the frightful punishment that 
awaited him—even physical punishment, 
for he sometimes wound up in a hospital, 
But that was the least part of it; heart- 
broken wife, disadvantaged children, im- 


periled home, degradation—he knew all 
that by heart. Resisting temptation was, of 


course, a strain. At length he just gave up; 
at a crucial moment the warder in his brain 
turned its back on the job. 


Stories with Happy Endings 


In this country especially there has been | 


a voluminous and deservedly popular litera- 


ture dealing with alcoholic temptations. | 
But some of it is open to the objection that 


it speaks of the lapse through which men 
yield to that temptation as though it were 
essentially different from the lapse through 


which they yield to fifty other temptations. _ 


In fact, they are all of one piece. The 
drunkard is a more tragic figure than the 
man who loses situations through laziness 


and carelessness; but they are both using — 


the same recipe. When it comes to a pinch 
they both lie down on the job. 

Coming into newspaper work just after 
what its survivors fondly pictured as the 
diluvian period, I have known a good many 
men who drank decidedly more than was 
good for them, and at least two who gave 
Satan heavy odds by taking up with drugs. 
The very prevalent lack of money was a 
safeguard against addiction to gambling, 
and in comparatively early life I knew only 
one man who could not be trusted with five 
dollars to buy medicine for his sick child if 
there was a poker room within reach—al- 
though later on I became acquainted with 
some who had very little more sense than 
that in respect of the wheat pit and stock 
ticker. Yet most of these men finally re- 
formed. 

Candid physicians admit privately that 
what saves their profession is the patients’ 
powerful tendency to get well anyhow. 
They got well under witch doctors and 
astrologers and a Pacific Ocean full of 

| (Continued on Page 56) 
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The average Packard owner drives 
his car nearly three times as far as 
the owner of the car most often 
traded in for a Packard Six. 


The depreciation cost per mile is 
actually more on such cars than 
on the Packard Six and operating 
and maintenance charges are 
never any less. 


If it costs less to. own a Packard 
by the mile and no more to run 


The Packard Six five-passenger Sedan is illustrated. Its cost is $2585 at Detroit, tax added 


THE PACKARD MILE COSTS LESS 


it, why should any one be without 
its beauty, its comfort and its 
distinction? 


The Packard mile does cost less and 
does give more than any other mile. 


Why be without it when the 
Packard Six may be bought for a 
thousand dollars less than most 
men think and on a budget plan 
that seldom calls for monthly 
payments in excess of $150? 


ACKARD 
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delicious 


wafers of milk ~~ se d 


chocolate, separately ees Va 


In each bite 
the distinctive 


FULL 


CHOCOLATE 
taste 


The delicious flavor of full choco- 
late that you can taste in every 
bite—that is Peter’s, the famous 
milk chocolate blend. 


. Beg RY : 4 


Only Peter’s has this distinc- 
tive chocolate taste—for Daniel 
Peter’s blend, invented fifty years 
ago, is still a secret. 


Today—for your convenience— 
this luscious blend js yours in 
tempting milk chocolate wafers— 
Peter’s Croquettes. Separately 
wrapped in silvery foil, they retain 
every bit of that full chocolate taste. 

You can also buy Peter’s in deli- 
cious plain bars or crisp, toasted al- 
mond bars, 5c and toc sizes. Don’t 
be satisfied with ordinary milk choco- 
late—try Peter’s today—the full choc- 
olate flavor will delight you. Peter 
Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., 
Inc., 131 Hudson Street, New York. 


Over fifty years ago 
in Vevey, Switzer- 
land, Daniel Peter 
invented milk choco- 
late. Today his fa- 
mous blend is still 
Only in 
Peter’s can you get 
that full chocolate 


flavor. 


a secret. 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
therapeutically worthless patent medi- 
cines. But in speaking for publication, the 
physician will generally consider it his duty 
to emphasize the dangers that beset man’s 
physical well-being and his great liability to 
diseases. Much more the moralist will feel 
bound to stress the great number and dire 
character of the perils which beset man in 
that field. But anybody who has lived long 
enough to hope that he is approaching years 
of discretion, and has paid any attention to 
the subject of man and temptation, must 
be struck by the patients’ powerful tend- 
ency to survive. Considering all the haz- 
ards to which it is liable, the human being 
is a wonderfully tough thing, with surpris- 
ing powers of endurance and survival. 

Seventeenth and eighteenth century Eng- 
land must have been pretty thoroughly 
steeped in alcohol from the cradle to the 
grave. From casual remarks in letters and 
diaries we learn that frail children were 
copiously doped with port wine, which is 
no tipple for amateurs even when full 
grown. All the northern races should log- 
ically have extinguished themselves by uni- 
versal heavy drinking. Only an astonishing 
inherent toughness could have brought 
them through. That power of survival must 
be kept in mind. There is no sense in throw- 
ing up the sponge. Hardly any case is really 
hopeless. 

In my personal tab, most of the men who 
once seemed headed for disaster finally 
came out of bondage. Probably some came 
out with a shot through the hull—a consti- 
tutional impairment that shortened their 
lives. Jim died earlier than he should; but 
for years he was strictly sober and fairly 
successful. The surviving majority did at 


you. 


declining a drink of castor oil. 


genie had seized you, whirled you round, 
turned you upside down and whisked him- 
self away, leaving you pop-eyed, breath- 
less, cold. It throws the for-keepsscare into 
You believed what the doctor said 
about your heart—in a way. But the pen- 
alties he threatened were remote. Here is 
penalty sitting right in your lap. This 
time you're scared enough to try for all you 
are worth. Your silly nerves go back to the 
old racket of yelling for tobacco. There is 
the same harrowing pull of temptation in 
your mind. But this time you have been 
frightened into sticking by your guns. Two 
days, three days, four days, and the tension 
begins very sensibly to lessen. You can, so 
to speak, hold the line with one hand. After 
a bit you perceive with astonishment that 
it is as easy as falling off a log, or even 
easier. You can refuse a cigar or a cocktail 
with no more effort than would be involved 
in refusing a piece of the grapevine you 
used to smoke when you ran barefoot or in 


Easy as rolling off a log after you have 
put forth all your determination and given 
the enemy one thorough licking. Anybody 
not impaired by actual disease can always 
do it. The human being is not only a sur- 
prisingly tough, enduring animal, but, as 
William James pointed out, he is equipped 
with reservoirs of reserve force that he can 
tap at will—if he wills it hard enough. You 
tramp until you are quite tired out, can’t 
go any farther; but if a forest fire suddenly 
springs up behind you, you find that you 
can go a whole lot farther and faster. 
James’ essay gives various examples of re- 
serve force. The power is never lacking, but 
only the complete will to use it. When the 


it for keeps. 


seemed in undisputed possession. 


graduates. 


which nobody—including 
the quitting point yet; so the good resolu- 


tion very long. When the pinch came they 


| lay down. Temptation is a constant pull 


in the mind. The longer it sticks around un- 


| conquered, the harder it pulls. To resist it 


requires increasing effort. One gets tired of 
the effort and gives up. 

Everyone who has broken himself of a 
bad habit knows how it works, especially 
if he has tried before and failed. Men who 
have tried both say that excessive use of to- 
bacco is quite as insidious as excessive use 
of alcohol, or even more insidious, for men 
are always smoking and they are not always 
drinking. The doctor shakes his head over 
your heart. You resolve to quit smoking. 
All your nerves go on a strike and begin to 
yell for tobacco. They refuse to do any- 
thing except yell for tobacco. You can’t 
properly think of anything else. The pull 
in your brain between temptation and re- 
sistance becomes terrific—intolerable. You 
sneak down cellar and light a cigarette. 
Next day you are smoking as much as ever. 
It was a wrestling match and you lost. 

Of a sudden you turn dizzy and sick at 


High as the Alps in Quality 


the stomach. It is an excessively disagree- 


length grapple with temptation and throw 
They demonstrated that it 
could be done even after the enemy had 


Making Temptation Afraid of You 


Some of them got help from outside. At 
one time the Press Club could muster much 
more than a corporal’s guard of graduates 
of a patented drink cure. As it happens, all 
those that I knew about were sooner or later 
in great need of a postgraduate course, 
but probably that was not true of all the 


Others did it strictly on their own, and 
stayed put. The simple fact is that a man 
can always do it himself if he wants to 
right down to his toes. The power to do it 
is not lacking; the machinery is there. But 
a man can’t do much by only half trying. 
That is the whole trouble. In those news- 
paper days, swearing off was a popular 
pastime. Men whom everyone knew to be 
drinking more than was good for them were 
always making resolutions of abstinence 
themselves— 
took seriously. They hadn’t got around to 


tions would not stand the strain of tempta- 


able sensation, as though an impudent ° 


finish comes anybody can tap a new reser- 


voir of resisting power. 


People ruin themselves with alcohol, 
through a mental 
lapse—giving up in the pinch; but thesame 
lapse is always hanging around the corner 
ready to let us in for muffing the ball. Sloth, 
shirking, lying, cowardice, envy, gluttony 
and other vices that I don’t happen to 
think of at the moment are in the same 
category with booze fighting, and curable in 


nicotine, gambling, 


the same way. 


I have in mind particularly two men of 
unusual ability and energy who are lashed 


to the mast by a well-deserved reputation 
for general crookedness. One of the men I 
have known for years. He has had good 
ideas and worked at them industriously, 
and with courage up to a certain point. In 
most undertakings, however, there comes a 
tight place. When this poor devil gets into 
a tight place he seems as unable to resist 
the temptation to lie and cheat as a dipso- 
maniac is to resist a drink. Both men must 
know better. It is impossible to believe 
that their intelligence and experience are 
not equal to warning them that they are 
sure to be found out. Certainly they are 
warned, but they don’t pay attention. 
They won’t make the persistent effort. 


New Ways Not to Pay Old Debts 


In the first newspaper year it was not a 
subsequent headliner that some of us picked 
as the shining intellectual light of our group. 
Our nominee, I still think, could say as 
many things worth listening to in the course 
of half an hour as anyone I have ever 
known. He had read more than most of us; 
knew more not only of literature but of the 
plastic arts and music. Scraps of unfinished 
poetry showed ability in that line. In the 
first half of the first year, at least, I thought 
he would go far—which he did, but in the 
wrong direction. 

Presently I found that he had a sort of 


_genius for getting into debt. Being in debt 


was by no means a novel condition; but 
with this young man, paying for anything 
was the rare exception; having it charged 
and neglecting to meet the bill was the 
standing rule. Then I found that he never 
by any chance kept an appointment; he 
was either half an hour late or didn’t come 


at all. There were, in time, other indica-— 


tions that he was letting himself into a get- 
tled habit of giving up without. a struggle. 
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| 
To pay a debt when there are so many 


pleasanter means of disbursing the money, 
or to arrive at a given spot at a given time | 
when there are plenty of distractions along | 
the way, requires some effort. My friend | 
H was getting his mental machinery 
perfectly adjusted to not making the effort, 
Failing to pay debts and keep appoint- 
ments, or keeping too many appointments 
with a bartender, was fatuously supposed 
to be a sign of artistic capability. If my 
memory serves, we praised So-and-So and 
So-and-So for being drunk, lazy and irre- 
sponsible far oftener than we praised them 
for the sober and laborious feats that had 
brought them public recognition. We may 
not have read or appreciated their books, 
but we vastly appreciated their falling 
downstairs. Unf ortunately they were aware 
of it, which probably didn’t help them any, 
There may be mute inglorious Miltons, 
but it was not chill penury and hard fare 
that put the silencer on them. It was lazy 
self-indulgence. A middle-aged blind man, 
in straitened circumstances, in poor health 
and in a quarrelsome household, with a 
prospect of imprisonment for his political 
opinions hanging over his head, would 
hardly have produced Paradise Lost if he _ 
had been too fat-willed to refuse a drink. 
There are other Miltons, not really mute 
and inglorious, but half clogged with inertia, 


Memorizing What You Want To 


H was his own spoiled child, without 
discipline. He never took himself by the 
scruff of the neck and gave himself a kick. 
When temptations more deadly than not 
paying a debt, not keeping an appointment, 
not getting the job done on time, came 
along, he went down like a tenpin before the 
big ball. Twenty years later, when it was 
very literally a case of life or death with 
him, for he had been too close to the brink 
to admit of any reasonable doubt, and he — 
was in need of a few dollars, he made the _ 
most tragic effort that I have ever seen in , 
a close-up—but it failed. ie 

Certainly there was no lack of mental _ 
capability. I still remember the good con- _ 
versation and have a scrap or two of good 
verse somewhere. It was persistent fooling 
with his will, letting himself drift, until he _ 
muffed the ball nine times out of ten asa _ 
matter of course. Most of us do it more or 
less. Napoleon complained that he had 
never in his life been able to memorize a 
line of poetry. Coming from a man who for 
years carried in his head every detail of an 
enormous military establishment, often 
down to the names of petty officers, as well 
as an astonishing load of other stuff, that 
was, of course, an absurd statement. A 
phenomenal memory was one of the unmis- \ 
takable things about him. F 

What he meant was that he never cared és, 
enough about poetry to make the effort to 


memorize it. 

I have never known anyone who did not 
complain of his memory. A thousand and 
one things that we would afterward like to 
recall slip through it like water through a 
sieve. But Napoleon, in those matters 
where he really cared to exercise the faculty, 4 
is only one out of a great many illustrations _| 
that memory is an almost unlimited store- 
house. Probably nobody ever forgot any- e 
thing that his attention was completely _ 
focused upon at the time. Things in child- ¥ 
hood and youth that completely absorbed -. 
you at the time are still quite fresh in your — ¥ 
mind. You hit them at the time with all yous 
had. Passages in Shakspere and Milton 
that I memorized forty-five years ago, but ee 
have made no effort to fix in mind since, Il 
can still repeat with tolerable accuracy. 
Poetry that I read last year and thought I 
tried to memorize is already a mere form- 
less fog. Memory has not decayed, for I ~ 
still remember the old things. The punch 
has grown flabby from laziness. I no longer 
sink the die in. 

Probably everyone meets young men and 
women who are dissatisfied with their jobs. 
Always I have been meeting such young 
persons. Sometimes I think they are quite 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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The car illustrated is 
the De Luxe Coach, 


<> priced $1040 at Lansing. 
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The ease with which Oldsmobile Six absorbs road 
punishment is directly traceable to the exacting 
standards and precision of Oldsmobile manufac- 
ture. Soundly designed, accurately constructed, 
superbly capable of meeting every driving condi- 
tion, here is a car, high in quality, low in price. 
Big, beautiful, staunch— powered by a motor of 
extraordinary performance capacity—it asks no 
favors and fears no road! 


OLDSM¢ 


Product of GENERAL MOTORS 


We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book 
“Conquering the Australian Bush.”’ If you would like a com- 
plimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
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Aiea inside this chalk 


line. There, at a glance, is 

shown the untrustworthy, 
wasteful method of figuring a 
typical office problem. 


All this brain-fatiguing 
work, with the many oppor- 
tunities for error, is cut-out 
when the Monroe handles your 
figures. It does the work in 
just the same way but all you 
need do is “‘write”’ the problem 
—read the proven answer. 


Visible proof of every 
calculation, decimals always in 
the right place, large distinct 
figures properly aligned, high- 
speed mechanism of quality 
design and construction, are 
outstanding features of the 
Monroe—the machine so simple 
that anyone can operate it. 


We invite you to learn 
—through a Free Trial—how 
the Monroe will save you time 
and money, while eliminating 
fatigue and uncertain results. 
Write today, addressing: 


Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc. 
General Offices, Orange, N. if 

Monroe Machines and Service are 

available in all Principal Cities of 


the U. S., Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World 


THE MACHINE THAT MAKES 
FIGURES TELL THE TRUTH 


ses bE MO. 


(Continued from Page 56) 

right in being dissatisfied, for routine occu- 
pations that require one only to do the same 
thing in the same way week after week 
naturally carry very limited opportunities. 
Naturally, also, most young men and some 
young women think they could sprint if 
they had a chance. When they think so, I 
advise them to try it. But if one has run 
the elevator or manipulated the adding 
machine for only a year, one knows exactly 
how to do that. It does not require exertion, 
but only endurance. It is easy, safe, fat. 
Striking out in a new field requires effort 
and risk. 

I have in mind just now two young peo- 
ple, one male and the other female; both 
youngsters of promise,,I should say; -cer- 
tainly not lazy by any ordinary standards. 
Both, however, are subject to that very 
common affliction of. youth—a clamorous 
self-consciousness. Sometimes this takes 
the obnoxious form of conceit; but usually 
in youth, as in the cases I have in mind, it 
takes the form of shyness. The idea of 
walking in on a stranger to ask something 
of him appalls these young people. They 
are unable to take it impersonally, as a part 
of the maze of barter by which the whole 
world lives. Acute self-consciousness is a 
weakness. Quailing at a risk is a weakness. 
Both present the same opportunity of 
yielding to temptation, or of overcoming it, 
that a. boozing habit or a gambling habit 
presents. Timid youth is always aware of 
its weakness. 


Can’t:-Help:Themselves School 


People know that they ought to do a 
great deal better than they pretend to. 
Conceit appears to be the one ineradicable 
vice, because its victim cannot see it him- 
self. Apparently your conceited ass will 
make an insufferable exhibition of himself 
all the evening and go away convinced that 
he has charmed everybody. All other vices, 
I think, are equipped with automatic 
alarms, as loud as the cheap clock. The 


| drunkard, the gambler, the shirk, the cow- 


ard, the liar, know perfectly well that they 
are indulging unprofitable habits. Their 
alarm clocks go off as advertised. 


closely and catalogue his every action and 
his style and gesture and flourish and little 
peculiarities of walking, running, stooping 
over, throwing and various attitudes while 
passive as well as in action. There is $10,- 
000, $20,000 or it may be $30,000 tied up in 
this rookie, and there is more than this. 
There may lie in his throwing arm or his 


| batting eye the difference between a first 


and second division team, the difference 
between a pennant and third place; yes, 
and the difference for that manager himself 


| of just another season or a grand and suc- 


cessful campaign. 
A rookie has strange and startling experi- 


| ences in camp, and he is lifted and lowered 


and torn by many emotions. I shall always 
remember the first time Jess Petty, the 
Indianapolis rookie, and Wilbert Robinson, 
his new chief, set eyes on each other. It 
was down at the camp of the Brooklyns in 


| Clearwater in the spring of 1925, and Petty, 


who had been purchased only a few days 
before for a mere $25,000, came across the 


| greensward in the glory of a perfect March 
| morning of semitropic vintage. He came 


with a jaunty step and there was pride in 
his bearing, and you could hardly blame 
him for that. Had he not been a star 
pitcher in the American Association, and 
was he not now a full-fledged Robin of this 


famous brood? 


Uncle Robbie had drawn a chair up near 
the coaching line and he sat there watch- 


| ing his new pitcher approach. 


“That fellow is as fat as I am,’’ muttered 
Robbie. 


Now to me this seemed rank injustice, for 


Petty looked trim and fine as he swaggered 
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Of course, we may hastily muffle the un- 
pleasant sound and then elaborately lie to 
ourselves—pretend it was a false alarm and 
there are valid reasons for continuing to 
booze, shirk, flinch, lie, or what not. But 
we don’t actually believe the lies. We really 
know better. Why was the clock equipped 
withan alarm except to wake the man up? 
If he had been incapable of waking up, 
there would have been no sense in putting 
an alarm on the clock. Always he is capable 
of waking up. The power to overcome the 
fault is always there if he really wants, 
right down to his toes, to apply it. 

Nowadays there is a flourishing Can’t- 
Help-Themselves School. You hear it at 
every murder trial. 

“Having planned the act for six weeks,” 
Says counsel for the defense, ‘this poor 
young man, who never did an honest day’s 
work in his life, murdered a bank mes- 
senger and a policeman. But he couldn’t 
help it. There were heredity and environ- 
ment and temptation. He never had the 
advantage of a college education. Reading 
how many automobiles the Vanderbilt 
family has, drove him crazy. Punish the 
poor boy? Never! Give him a bouquet, 
rather.” 

t is a grave fact, attested by our yellow 
newspaper files, that we do give them ten 
bouquets to one pair of handcuffs. But the 
Can’t-Help-Themselves School flourishes 
everywhere. Everybody always can help 
himself if he wants to, 

If you will look around your own town 
you will probably find that it is the busiest 
men who have the most time. It is the 
bank president, the editor of the daily 
newspaper and the leading hardware mer- 
chant who have time to serve on the park 
board, the library board and the hospital 
building committee. Smith, retired from 
business and vegetating on the golf links, 
has no time for any such things. It is the 
very busy man who keeps his appointments 
to the minute, answers letters promptly 
and clears his desk daily. Having time to 
do things doesn’t depend on the clock. It 
depends on whether one’s mind is keyed up 
or running slack. A famous and very active 

eighteenth-century Englishman, receiving 
the congratulations of his friends on having 


LTE ROOKIE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


along, while Robbie’s belt had oft been 
likened unto a surcingle. 

The unknown rookie came to a halt be- 
fore the famous master of baseball men. 

“Hello,” said Robbie with affected gruff- 
ness. “You are Petty, I take it. How do 
you come to report so fat? You better run 
around the park six or seven times every 
day until you get down to weight. What 
have you been doing the past two weeks in 
the Indianapolis camp?” 

Petty’s proud bearing fell from him like a 
blanket. Abashed, he murmured some- 
thing about being nearly down to weight. 
Then he hastened away. I watched him 
leave the squad practicing in the infield and 
make his way to the little running track 
just inside the park fence. There he started 
in a canter on his long, long trail. 

After a while I saw Petty pitching to a 
veteran catcher and I heard his manager 
mutter about his side-arm delivery being 
bad. 

That night around the hotel Petty sat 
apart from the others, looking thoughtful. 
His high bearing of the morning had drooped 
to an attitude that was at least pensive. 
The next day after practice I had a long 
visit with the $25,000 rookie from the Mid- 
dle West. He was a burly, high-class look- 
ing fellow, well into his late twenties, and 
he had a strong, expressive face. He had 
served overseas with the United States 
forces and many strange and strong experi- 
ences had already been crowded into his 
young life. But there he was on the steep- 
est, stoniest path of all. 

“I saw action in the World War in 
France,” he said, “and I worked quite a 
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lived seventy years, said, ‘But I have lived 
a hundred and forty years—two days in 
every one.” There are oceans of time in 
a human life. Oceans of opportunity, too, 
particularly for Americans. 

One’s imagination can get little nourish- 
ment out of reading, in a government book, 
that in 1900 the inhabitants of the United 
States owned wealth worth eighty-eight 
billion dollars and in 1922 they owned 
wealth worth three hundred and twenty 
billions. That is too much like reading 
about astronomical distances. To read that 
in 1900 an automobile manufacturer was 
worth maybe three hundred dollars and in 
1922 maybe three hundred million dollars 
brings it somewhat closer to ordinary hu- 
man apprehension. 


The Habit of Hitting Hard 


But to get it in intimate human terms 
you have only to look around your own 
vicinity and among your own acquaint- 
ances. If your vicinity embraces a live 
city, the lot on Main Street is probably 
worth double or quadruple what it was in 
1900. Everyone knows a good many men 
who have grown well-to-do or rich since 
1900. Looking back over the quarter 
century, everyone now sees plainly that 
there was an ocean of opportunity—not 
for a privileged few but for everybody 
who kept awake. Surely in the next 
twenty-five years there will be a bigger 
ocean of opportunity for those who keep 
awake. 

It is the moments when one gives up and 
lies down on the job that make the failures. 
Without doubt there is a great deal of 
habit in it—a habit of giving up or a habit 
of resisting. No one can live out a normal 
life without coming to moments that are 
very important, moments when it is going 
to make a lot of difference whether one 
hits it with all he has or lets it slide. Ina 
critical moment you are to decide whether 
to get drunk, whether to push for a better 
job, whether to tell a hard truth or an easy 
lie. The details may vary endlessly; but it 
is the same punch that takes you through. 
Having the habit of it will make it come 
easier. 


while in the American Association. I 
thought I had been through the mill. But 
I’ll swear I am more nervous over this deal 
than I had ever thought to be again,” 

Here was a cool and competent veteran 
of many campaigns of peace and war, just a 
rookie, seeking to make good on the hardest 
assignment of all. A week later I saw Petty 
under fire in a game against the Yankees. 
The man of the Argonne was nervous under 
this artillery blast and yielded many runs. 
But Robbie kept him on the firing line and 
he steadied down and held the foe pretty 
well in the later innings. Petty was sick a 
good deal during the pennant campaign. 
This burly fellow, hardened by war, suc- 
cumbed to the strain and heat and travel of 
the season’s grind. But late in the season I 
saw him take the acid test against the 
Giants. He pitched and won a hard-fought 
game, 3-2, that day. Not until then did he 
show his manager any real promise of any 
return on a $25,000 investment. 

The case of Petty is not an extreme. 
Neither is it an average case. Once in a 
while a rookie with fiery ambition or nerves 
of iron comes to camp and makes good from 
the first week. McGraw felt sure of Kent 
Greenfield, his sensational pitcher of last 
season, from the start. And yet Green- 
field had never been fifty miles from home 
until he went to play in the Virginia League 
two seasons before. 

McGraw plucked Greenfield from Class 
B, farmed him out a year in the Eastern 
League for seasoning and then called him to 
the Giants’ camp in the spring of ’24, an- 
nouncing with the first flight of the rookies 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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DOUBLE & RIBBED 
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Think of Forty-Million spark plugs a year. 
Only such a vast production could build 
Champion superior quality at such low 
prices as 60 and 75 cents. The savings of 
our enormous output are enjoyed by two 


out of every three motorists the world over. 
CHAMPION X— 


exclusively for ¢g 

Fords— packed 60 

in the Red Box 

In Canada 80 cents 
HAMPION cmaMr 10x 


f fe th g 
Dependable for Every Engine than Fords 7S 
packed in the 
Tol e d Oo Ohio Blue Box In Canada 90 cents 


CA new set of dependable Champion Spark Plugs every 10,000 
miles will restore power, speed and acceleration and actually 


save their cost many times over in less oil and gas used. 
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of use he got\ 
anew jaw © 
‘just for looks" 


Thirty-odd years of hard work had 
bent his stittson’s jaw a little (an en- 
gineer wrote us). The wrench still 
had the same old bite and the same 
trouble-killing power to make a pipe 
behave, but the appearance “annoyed” 
him. So we sent him a new jaw, “Sust 
for looks.” 


Every STILLSON we make is drop- 
forged out of the same fine steel, 
machined with the same _hair-line 
accuracy, and heat-toughened to stand 
up under strains which would break 
many a wrench in two. 


The handiest all-round wrench to 
use at home is the 10-inch stittson. 
Other sizes range from 6 to 48 inches. 
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STILLSON*, like Walworth, is a trade-mark and 
registered by its owner — the Walworth Company 
—in the U. S. Patent Office, in the several states, 
and in foreign countries. 


WALWORT 
STILLSON* 


WALWORTH CO., Boston, Mass. - Distributors in Principal Cities of the 
World- Plants at Boston, Greensburg, Pa., Kewanee, Ill., and Attalla, Ala. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
southward that this boy would be a great 
player. 

Why? I doubt if McGraw himself knows. 
Certainly Greenfield does not know. When 
I asked him about it, he said, “I had to get 
the breaks even to get a chance to pitch a 
big-league game.” 

How can you tell about a rookie? They 
all stand out there in the sunlight, eager, 
clear-eyed, clean-limbed young men, keen, 
fast, competent and strong. Not Solomon 
himself or any one of the forty prophets 
from the school at Ramah could tell which 
ones were to be great and which ones were 
to drift back to the bush whence they came. 

McGraw prophesied greatness for Green- 
field before the training season came to an 
end, and the tall, quiet, backward rookie 
from a country town came through in the 
test of the pennant drive. Why? Because 
he was at his best in a pinch. His greatest 
major-league assets were invisible. His 
heart and hisnerve won the guerdon. Raised 
in the hills of the Kentucky feud country, 
he had been taught to say little and do much. 
He had been schooled to coolness, gameness 
and resourcefulness. It was not good form 
where he came from to get excited in time 
of any stress or storm. Kentucky boys of 
class in the blue-grass hills carried a rifle 
when they were sixteen and faced death 
with a smile on their lips and a light in their 
eyes. So it was that Greenfield pitched his 
greatest ball against the league-leading 
Pittsburgh Pirates his first big-league year. 

Ten rookie pitchers were in the camp 
that year who were huskier than Greenfield, 
had more speed and curves, appeared to be 

just as competent and cool and game. They 
pitched just as impressively in the practice 
games, but when pennant issues hung in 
the balance they could not control their 
nerves or concentrate their strength and 
skill enough to pitch up to their average 
form. 

Yes, McGraw called the turn on Green- 
field. But he let Eddie Rommel, the rookie, 
go one springtime some five or six years 
back and kept several rookie pitchers of 
that vintage, not one of whom ever was 
worth his transportation North as a big- 
league winner, while Rommel, picked up 
the next year by Connie Mack, is one of 
the most valuable players in the game 
today. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


Rommel, by the way, was a wonderful 
rookie, I watched him all through his first 
training season with the Athletics. Veteran 
baseball writers to this day remember and 
speak of this boy as he was in his rookie 
days. He loved baseball with all his heart 
and soul. He was insatiate in his desire for 
work. After pitching until his catchers 
made him stop, he would go to the infield 
and handle batted balls until the last coach, 
weary and worn, refused to hit another ball 
to him and turned and left the field; and 
even then I have seen Rommel inveigle an- 
other player or some small boy to throw 
balls to him on the short bounce. The re- 
sult was he got into better condition than 
any man in camp. He became one of the 
best fielding pitchers in the game, and he 
acquired skill and steadiness and stamina 
to a marked degree. No one could ever 
have kept Rommel from becoming a great 
player. 

And Rommel, the rookie, reminds me of 


the first critics that pronounced him great. 
There were a dozen promising rookies with 
Connie that spring, and I was anxious to 
send word back North as to who would 
make the big-league grade. One evening 
while having my shoes shined in front of the 
colored barber shop in the negro section, I 
bethought me that there was always a score 
or more of these colored boys who were 
deeply interested spectators at every prae- 
tice game. So I asked the boy below me 
with the brush who was the best of the 
young players on the squad. 

“Eddie Rommel,” he answered quickly 
and with a finality of accent that closed all 
debate and caused all doubt to vanish 
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away. Two or three other colored boy 
added their ‘‘Yes, indeed” to the declar; 
tion. 

At the Detroit camp in Augusta, Geo; 
gia, the next year, Ty Cobb came to me jus 
before a practice game and said to me ing 
seriousness: ‘“‘I wish you would go oye 
there and sit in that bleacher with all thos 
colored boys and listen to them a while. 
want to find out who is the best rookie j 
my squad.” 

Remembering the Rommel selection, 
went without comment. 

Driving away from the park that evenin; 
Cobb asked me, “Well, who is my bes 
boy?” 

“Lew Blue,” I answered, without hesita 
tion and with all the confidence in th 
world. 

“Those colored boys are uncanny in thei, 
judgment on a young player,” declare 
Cobb. “If I had their gift I could win thy 
pennant every year.” 


The Good and Rough Old Days 


Yes, the rookie looks mighty fine out 
there in the practice game, envied and ad. 
mired by forty town boys who come to look 
on and by 4,000,000 boys who read about 
him in the papers day by day. And he is 
himself thrilled at times by the action of the 
game and chilled at times by the action of 
the famous but slipping veteran whose place 
he must usurp or go back to the bush. But 
at night around the hotel the rookie often 
sags down. The velvet blackness of those 


semitropic nights is not more somber than 


the thoughts that possess his soul. : 
Homesick boys are alike the world over, 
though one may tread the glory paths of 
big-league baseball and the other may just 
do his commonplace work as an office clerk 
or shop apprentice, but the effect is the 
same. Nothing much matters except home! 


They do not haze rookies now as they 


used to in the old days... In fact, it is Te- 
markable how kind and Yelpful the veter- 
ans are to the boys who are after their jobs. 
There was a time when a rookie had to fight 
or be run out of camp. There was a time 
when it was thought among the players, 
and even the fans, that a professional ball 


player had to swear and drink and be a 
rough, loud, swaggering guy to be a good 


player. But that day has passed forever. 


Scores and scores of quiet, soft-spoken, un- 


assuming, courteous, clean-living young 
men have come into the game and proved 
under every test of battle and playing skill 
that they were the equal of the best the 


game ever knew. And they have proved — 


more than this—they have proved that this 
type of player lasts longer in the big-league 
land. 


One of Connie Mack’s star rookies of a 


few years ago refused to go North until he _ 
had gone back home first to see his father | 


and mother. He is a great player today. 


There was a rookie on the St. Louis Cards 


who shed tears before the gang when he 
heard that his sister was sick at home. 
The rookies are clannish. They herd to- 
gether around the camp, and yet they are 
close-mouthed among themselves. It is all 
but impossible to get them really to tell 


what they think and how they feel about © 


their work or their fellows. Most ball 
players learn early the need of careful and 
brief speech in an atmosphere of strain, 
rivalry, jealousy and gossip. 

I have visited with many a gorgeous and 
glittering rookie in camp who was pathetic 
in his loneliness and full of forebodings and 
untalked talk. 

Only once did I ever hear a rookie ex- 
press his real sentiments out loud before the 


players and correspondents. He was a six- _ 


foot-seven Alabaman, a left-hand pitcher 
with burning speed, sharp curves and wild- 
ness that could never be brought within the 
inexorable big-league law. He was a card, 


shrewd and possessed of a sense of humor. — 


He knew right well and expressed what it 
was all about when he spoke thus: 
“We are here today and gone tomor- 
row. What’s the use in my kidding myself? 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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HERE is a law that limits the 

quality of tires, —even tires made 
by a conscientious manufacturer who 
tries to give the greatest possible 
value,—that is, tries to give the low- 
est cost per mile of tire service. 


Economists call this, ‘‘The Law of 
Diminishing Returns’’,—here’s the 
simple explanation of it. 


The tire that costs the least per 
wheel commonly costs the most per 
mile of service delivered. 


To bring down the cost per mile 
which is the real cost of tires, you 
have to put more cost into making the 
tire, and increase the cost per wheel. 

Up to a certain point, every dollar 
added to cost per wheel decreases 
the cost per mule. 


But each dollar added to cost per 
wheel reduces cost per mile a little 


Getting Around a Law 


less than the previous dollar—the 
return diminishes— gets less and less. 


Finally, it begins to go the other 
way—more dollars of cost per wheel, 
yield still more miles, but not practi- 
cal miles, because they begin to cost 
more than the previous miles. 


The reason that Mansfield can go 
on putting more miles into tires than 
is commonly practical is simple. 


The great Hardware Wholesalers 
distribute Mansfields at record low 
cost. 

That gives us extra dollars with 
which to build in those thousands of 
extra miles of trouble-free service 
that Mansfields so regularly deliver 
at no extra cost to you. 


That is how Mansfield gets around 
the law that commonly limits tire 
quality. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE @ RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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WEEDS have been making driv- 
ing safer for 23 years. 


NS) 


Women need not stay in—prison- 
ers of bad weather. WEED 
Chains permit them to drive 
safely under all conditions. And 
the man whose car is safe- 
guarded with WEED Chains is 
saved hours of worry when 
members of his family take the 


car out. 
LY 


Motorists wisely rely on 
WEEDS because WEEDS have 
given satisfaction in the gruel- 
ling test of actual service since 
1903. The world’s largest cab 
companies equip with WEEDS 
for the same sound reasons—at 
“the first drop of rain.” 


a) 


You can identify genuine WEED 
Chains by their red connecting 
hooks, galvanized side chains 
and brass-plated cross chains 
with the name WEED stamped 
on every hook. Sold everywhere 
by good dealers. Get aset today. 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN CoMPANy, Jac. 
in business 
for your safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
qn Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 


WEED CHAINS 


Overcome skidding, nerve-strain, and muddy roads 
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I gave about twelve bases on balls in that 
game today and within a few days the man- 
ager is going to give me transportation back 
to old Alabam’. And it’s allright. I’m glad 
I came, and I’ll be glad to go. Only thing 
I wish is that I had learned more about all 
those cities I’ve played in instead of just 
sitting and gazing around the hotel lobbies 
and looking.at the pine boards they make 
their ball parks out of.’ 

A big-league manager pays but little at- 
tention to his rookies around the hotel 
lobby, but he worries ‘a lot over them when 
they prance across the practice field before 
him on light, gay feet, their bodies supple 
and tireless, arms like a coiled spring, 
skilled hands and the love of the game run- 
ning riot through the invincible youth of 
them. How is he to tell about some of 
these recruits? How is he to know who can 
fool big-league batters and who can hit big- 
league pitchers? These are two essentials 
that are beyond any manager’s coaching 
and are hidden from any manager’s gaze. 
| Only the acid test of the pennant race can 
decide whether the rookie has them or has 
them not. 


The Heart of a Rookie 


I thought of these things down in the 
camp of the St. Louis club one day while 
| watching a big rookie pitcher out there on 
| the hill. He had been a failure for two or 
three seasons and had only just found him- 
self at the close of the pennant race the pre- 
vious fall. I had been interested in him 
ever since he came to the team, a big, awk- 
ward, shambling, shuffling Missouri farmer 
boy. I come from Missouri myself. He 
had enough bulk and power to throw a pro- 
jectile from a nine-inch gun and wreck an- 
other Verdun, and so he was overplayed 
and overestimated at first. When he failed 
to show against the cunning batsmen of his 
league his first few times out, he was 
promptly underestimated, as is the way of 
human nature. 

“How did you folks find out about this 
boy?” I asked the manager of the team. 

He gave me his serious attention at once. 
“Tt is a great story,” he said, “and also a 
simple one. The trouble was, he looked too 
impressive. Too much was expected of him. 
He had blinding speed and amazing curves. 
Everybody got impatient with him because 
he did not deliver right off the reel. It 
seemed as though he was hooted and 
snubbed and sat upon by almost everybody 
in Eastern Missouri. He pitched a little 
and showed still less. He was a kind of a 
white elephant being carried around with 
the team. 

“TI do not know why he was kept on the 
pay roll and under contract. Just good 
luck and the friendliness of fate, I guess. 
Makes me tremble now to think how near 
he came to being cast adrift. But somehow 
we hung on to this big fellow, hoping every 
spring he would come through, and getting 
sore on him every summer. And then one 
day someone had a great inspiration. “Why 
not try to work on his state of mind?’ ar- 


gued this analyst. He had been trained and 
tutored and cussed and fed and snubbed for 
three years in vain. This was the last 
chance, 

“Say, did you ever see a guy light a fire 
in a big furnace under a bigger boiler? Ever 
see him light the oiled splinters and craftily 


stoke the coal? Ever hear that boiler begin 


| to vibrate and spit white steam and devas- 


tating force through its safety valve? That 
was the effect kind treatment, friendliness 
and confidence had on this young ball 
player. 

The big fellow warmed up under words 
of praise like a stove. The warmth in his 
heart flowed out through his cold arm. 
A flame passed into all the vast recesses of 
him and he began to pour rifle shots into 
the big mitt. 

“You know the rest. Along about Sep- 
tember the boy began to win ball games 
with regularity for our team. We look to 
him this year as one of our best bets to win 
the flag. He always had everything a great 
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pitcher needed excépt confidence, and whe 
everybody on the team from the manag\ 
down turned in and began to pour cont 
dence into his cup it soon ran over, and no 
it floats our ship on a pennant tide.” 

That boy! All he did was pitch a shy: 
out game against Chicago his first time oy 
that year. The big farmer boy cam 
quickly into his own when his manager an 
his mates came up close to him and claspe 
his hand and thawed his frozen, lonely coi] 
and spoke warm words that started th 
spark in that great bulk to glowing. 

How many rookies like him come y 
every year and go back to the bush? 
wonder! 

How many great pitchers and batsmen j 
the raw never reach the finished-produc 
stage? 

The first week in camp is the hardest. | 
curt word or two from the club secretar; 
when the rookie is assigned his room at th 
hotel along with another dazed rookie 
Then he is shown his locker in the club 
house and given a uniform by the coach 
Of course he gets a thrill the first time h 
puts on that uniform. But the brevity an 
apparent indifference of the manager daun 
him and he is a bit confused by the crow 
of strange rookies on the practice field, som 
of them trying for the same place on th 
team he is after. The élan of the veterans 
their confidence, their care-free manner 
humble him. During that first week o 
practice he must summon all his grit anc 
courage to help him put a little confiden 
and dash into his play. And until he ha 
found himself and begun to show something 
of his actual ability on the field, and wor 
some recognition and made some friends 
the rookie is a forlorn figure at times as he 
wanders about the training-camp town out: 
side of practice hours. 

The most baffling of all rookies is the one 
with the minor-league complex. That is to 
say, the boy who is a star in the minors but 
who either cannot hit magpr-league pitchers 
or who cannot fool major-league batters. 
Boys like this come up with price tags on 
them as high as $50,000 and they are not 
worth a picayune in major competition. 

They have the natural ability, the ex- 
perience and apparently everything to 
make their way in the majors except state 


of mind. The big time flusters them and. 


flutters them, and they can never get over 


it. Back to the minors they go, and there 
they compile batting and pitching records 


better than those of other recruits from 
their league who come up after them and 
make good. 


The Show:Off in Baseball 


And there are reasons other than state of 
mind why fine minor-league players fail to 
make good in fast company. ‘ Not so long 
ago one of the big teams had a most promis- 
ing young left-hand pitcher. He could put 
stuff on the ball to make his manager mar- 
vel. He had plenty of confidence too, In 
fact, he had too much. He spent so much 
time with the girls and so much thought on 
his clothes that‘he made but little progress. 
In fact, this truly great young player took 
his baseball so lightly that he finally was 
sent back to the minors. He has learned 
his lesson, they say, and is coming back, a 
chastened young man, and a most promis- 
ing player. 

Another thing that sends many a sterling 
rookie back to the bush is his lack of judg- 
ment in taking care of himself. He eats too 
much or he overexerts himself or he warms 
up or cools off too quickly. And then there 
are wonderful prospects who fail for what 
reason no man knoweth. I remember a boy 
Mack had a few years ago. He was an un- 
derhand pitcher, coached by none other 
than the late Eddie Plank. This boy pitched 
impressively in the practice games. He let 
the slugging St. Louis Cardinals down with 
one hit in five innings one day. 

A great boy. He had the curves and he 
had the control, and he had good sense and 
courage too. I know, for I roomed with him 
on/ one trip. I would have wagered my 

| (Continued on Page 64) 
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Traffic dangers have so multiplied that every 
prudent motorist is now forced to accept the 
safety of his family as a personal responsibility. 
He gives greater consideration than ever before 
to the safety factors of the car he buys. 

This rightful value placed on safety is partly re- 
sponsible for Marmon’s great increase in own- 
ership. Marmon now reaps the reward of years 
of safety development. 

Marmon’s unsurpassed balance is due primarily to 
the design of its low-hung chassis. Few cars even 
approach Marmon in this safety fundamental. 
Rugged strength is another vital essential. Mar- 
mon’s deep frame is buttressed like a bridge. 


afer in a Marmon 


Wide, steel running boards are integral parts of 
this robust unit. These “side-bumpers” create a 
life-saving safety zone for Marmon passengers, 
fending offthe side-swipes and collisions of traffic. 
Again, Marmon’s unique spring suspension pre- 
vents side-sway and holds the car inflexibly to 
its course on roughest roads. 


Beyond these fundamentals many New Marmon 
features produce an entirely new type of super- 
power flow, always ready to whisk the car out 
of danger’s way. No wonder that prudent mo- 
torists, determined to secure maximum safety 
for their families, serenely select the New Mar- 
mon in ever-increasing numbers. 
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Messages from grateful owners 
daily attest the priceless protec- 
tion afforded by MARMON’S 
unique built-in safety features 
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Send the Coupon 


Let us send you a 
full 10-day tube. 
Note how teeth 
lighten and gums 
become firm when 
those dingy film 
coats go. 


‘Theyve Stopped 


Spoiling attractive smiles now with 
cloudy teeth—you whiten dull teeth and 
Firm the Gums remarkably this new way 


ERE is a way to whiten cloudy teeth 

that leading dentists of the world ap- 
prove. It marks a new era in tooth and 
gum care. It is changing the tooth clean- 
ing habits of the world. 


In a few days it will work a trans- 
formation in your mouth. Your teeth will 
be amazingly lighter; 
and of healthy color. 


your gums firmer 


In fairness to yourself, please try it. 
Just send the coupon. 


Teeth disfigured by film. The health 
of gums imperiled 


Dental science now traces scores of tooth 
and gum troubles to a germ-laden film 
that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a slippery, viscous 
coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 


food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “off color” and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 


and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the millions 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 


Brushing won't end it 


Many methods of cleansing won’t fight 
film successfully. Feel for it now with 
your tongue. See if your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 


Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different in 
formula, action and effect from any other 
known, 


Largely on dental advice the world has 
turned to this method. 


It removes that film and 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things at 
once: Removes that film, then firms the 
gums. No harsh grit, judged dangerous to 
enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories : 


London Office : 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1 


FREE 


. or F 
FEEM the worst 
enemy to teeth 


You can feel it. with your tongue 


Name 


Address 


191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 283, 1104 S$. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


The Pepsodent Co., Ltd. 
137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 


Pepsadénvt 


REG. us. 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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typewriter he would make a star. But he 
failed and Mack had to let him go in mid- 
season. I asked Connie what the trouble 
was with this boy. 

“T don’t know,” replied the veteran 
leader frankly. ‘He ought to be a great 
pitcher, but he’s not. That’s all there is 
to it.” 

And then there was a left-hander who 
had the sharpest curves I ever saw, and he 
had control, too, and nerves of iron. But he 
would not try. He lacked the flaming 
spark to make that long, steep big-league 
grade. However, it took one manager two 
years and another smart manager a year to 
find this out. And this same pitcher is com- 
ing back this year for another trial. They 
look so big and strong and impressive out 
there in the box at times:that they dazzle 
the keenest eye and fool the smartest brains 
in baseball. You cannot see inside that 
bulky form. 

The rookie runs a risk. Many a promis- 
ing lad has suffered a broken bone or 
sprained ankle or torn tendon just as he was 
making good. One of the most sensational 
infielders the Giants ever had was struck on 
the head by a pitched ball his third week in 
camp and his baseball career ruined by the 
blow. 

One of the bravest rookies of them all 
was George Kelly, first baseman for the 
Giants. He was so tall, he was awkward at 
his position. But that was not the worst. 
He could not hit! Imagine a first baseman 
who batted only .158 his first season! Of 
course he was a utility man. He raised that 
average to .188 hissecond year. Hedropped 
to .067 his third year. They do say he went 
for thirty games and did not make a hit. 
And still McGraw clung to him and still 
Kelly kept trying, and the rookie who never 
lost heart finally found his batting eye. He 
is one of the deadliest hitters in the game 
today and McGraw would not take $100,- 
000 for him. The heart of a rookie is his 
most valuable asset. 


The Kitty Who Came Back 


Sometimes the rookie thinks he has not a 
friend in camp. But he always has one— 
the scout who discovered him. The big- 
league scout sticks to his rookie closer than 
a brother, and even after his boy has gone 
back to the bush, the scout has many alibis 
for his failure to make good. 

An idea of how deceptive a raw rookie 
can be may be given in the case of Heinie 
Groh, the great third baseman. Groh was 
a rookie in McGraw’s camp years ago and 
he was so awkward in fielding a fly ball that 
it actually struck him on the head. That 
settled him with McGraw. He was let out, 
and then there came a time when McGraw 
bought his erstwhile rookie back from Cin- 
cinnati for 
$75,000. 
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and started all over again asasemipro, ] 
became so good that Robbie called him : 
and suddenly threw him into the breach 
the pennant fight in the waning days of t 
1924 season. This cast-off won six games 
seven starts, and his timely aid broug 
Brooklyn within an eyelash of the pennar 

Funny thing about Erhardt. A man 
fellow, earnest, serious, sensible, wi 
flashes of pitching greatness. He was eag 
and confident in the training camp in ¢] 
spring of 1925. He felt that he had won h 
big-league spurs at last. But he was a di 
appointment last year. And yet Robh 
still counts on him to come through. 

There was a Giant rookie who pitched | 
an exhibition game against the champic 
Washington Senators during the last trajj 
ing season, and he set them down one-tw, 
three the first two innings. 

“He seems to be quite a pitcher,” I 7, 
marked to McGraw. 

“Yes,” replied the Giant manager, “he 
all right as long as there’s no one on base. 

That was his weakness. In the next i 
ning a Senator got on first base and th 
rookie began to worry. He worried himse 
into a hole and he was batted for three run 
in that frame. 


Al Big-League Polonius 


One of the most interesting attachment 
of the training camp that ever came unde 
my observation was that between Roger 
Hornsby, champion batsman of the St 
Louis Cardinals, and Joe Dugan, the bril 
liant and temperamental third baseman 
now with the New York Yankees. Hornsh) 
was already a star when Dugan was in hi, 
rookie days with the Philadelphia Ath 
letics; and, as their teams trained within: 
few miles of each other in the Southland 
and played many interleague exhibitior 
games together, these two, by some chance 
became close friends. 

One could not conceive of two more con: 
trasting personalities than these two young 
men. Hornsby is serene, steady, indomi- 
table. Dugan is high-strung, sensitive and 
prone to alternating moods of brooding and 
exhilaration. And it happened that these 
two took me within the circle of their in- 
timacy and we used often to walk together 
at night down the deserted streets of that 
Southern town or sit by the lake and listen 
to the mockingbird try in vain to imitate 
the notes of the owl. 

Hornsby was a father and a mother to 
Dugan in those days. The calm, steadfast, 
sensible batting champ gave much sound 
advice and helpful counsel to the unctuous 
and fretful young infielder. 

“Nobody will ever know how much help 
Hornsby has been to me,” Dugan confided 
tome one day. ‘I get sore and discouraged 
over it all and am tempted so often to do 
something 
foolish. You'd 


There was a 
most interest- 
ing rookie in 
Robbie’s 
Brooklyn 
camp last year 
in the person of 
Rube Erhardt, 
the pitcher. 
This boy had 
been up and 


minor-league 
ladder and buf- 
feted by base- 
ball fortune 
until finally he 
was thrown 
out of the 
Kitty—Three- 
Eye— League. 
I say thrown 
out; he was 
simply re- 
leased. But 
that wassurely 
the last straw. 

Erhardt 
drifted South 
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Rogers Hornsby 


think that fel- 
low Hornsby 
was my father, 
the way he 
talks tome and 
the way I take 
it, and here he 
is only three or 
four years 
older than I 
am.” 
Hornsby’s 
strong and sin- 
cere spirit kept 
the tempera- 
mental Joe at 
his post more 
‘than once 
when he was 
tempted to 
jump the camp 
and the team. 
Their friend- 
ship is strong 
still and is of 
the sort that 
will endure. 
(Continued on 
Page 66) 
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Nie only is there new safety, new comfort, new roadability 
and new performance in this more-than-modern automo- 
bile; there is also new beauty, new smartness of line, new 


gracefulness. 


The new and different engineering of the chassis, accomplish- 
ing a greatly lowered center of gravity, makes practicable a 
low-hung body dropped closer to the ground than ever was 
possible with chasses of recent conventional design. 


And all this while providing full road 
clearance and more than ample head- 
room; without lessening the space be- 
tween floor and roof; without resorting 
to any subterfuge to 


symmetry; of distinctive and distin- 
guished elegance and luxury; of a new 
type that compares with past hybrid de- 
sign as a thoroughbred animal com- 

pares in conforma- 


gain low appearance 
at the expense of. 
convenience and 
comfort. 


Master body-build- 
ers have long await- 
ed the day when a 
chassis should so be 
engineered that the 
body of the car could 
be designed on ideal 
lines—when the last 


Body five inches nearer the ground | 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability | 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; 


90 H.P. motor; with overhead camshaft | 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 


tion with one of 
mixed ancestry. 


The NEW STUTZ 
closed models pro- 
vide the utmost in 
safety, comfort, con- 
venience, and beauty 
of appointments. 


it improves with use | 


Narrow front-corner 
pillars allow full 
vision; windshields 


trace of horse-drawn 

vehicle traditions could be discarded 
—when an automobile could be mod- 
elled on a pure automobile form, appro- 
priate to the automobile’s service and 
scope, reflecting the automobile’s power 
and speed, bespeaking the automobile’s 
dignity and importance. 


So, in The NEW STUTZ is presented a 
motor car as advanced in appearance as 
it is in mechanical performance; an 
automobile of hithertofore unknown 


are of safety-glass; 
seat springs are of full 
depth, and very luxurious; the upholstery 
is of the finest, rich and distinctive; there 
ate comfortable arm-rests and _lolling- 
straps; vanity-cases and other voguish 
fittings add smartness and convenience; 
all door-handles and other interior 
metal parts are of exclusive design. Venti- 
lators on all closed-body doors give air 
circulation at all times. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. - - ~- Indianapolis 
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In Patronizing “Visible” Pumps — 


Buy trom 


“ACCURATE 
MEASURE 
OR NO GAS” 
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— ACCURATE 
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ACCURACY | 
com PULSION | 


Only accurate 
\setting 


unlocks this 
pump~ 


MILWAUKEE 


The Pu mp of Compulso ry Accuracy | 
} 


(ee Station or oe) 
Owners Clip and Mail 


MILWAUKEE TANK WORKS 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Describe your Plan that has increased station 
gallonage up to 300%. 


Firm Name 


Address 


Copyright, 1926, M.T.W. 
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Dugan, the rookie, was troubled or 
thrilled about something or other every 
day. Hornsby, the rookie, was never trou- 
bled or thrilled much about anything. Two 
types as far apart as the poles, and yet they 
became close friends and both battled their 
way to stardom. Dugan, by the way, 
speaking once of his early trials, uttered 
these sage and sound words for all young 
players: 

“T broke into the big league when I was 
only eighteen, and that was a big mistake. 
A boy is too young at that age to stand the 
strain of competition and endeavor he finds 
there. Honestly, if I had it all to do over 
again, I would never undertake it, even if I 
knew in advance that I was sure to win my 
way and become a star. No boy ought 
to tackle the big-league grade until he is 
twenty-one.” 


Let the Buyer Beware! 


No rookie that ever lived had a harder 
time than Dazzy Vance, the strike-out king 
of today. Vance was first signed by the 
New York Yankees. And about the first 
time he cut loose on a big-league pitching 
hill a pain shot through the elbow of his 
pitching arm, and then for four years he was 
shunted all along the ellipse of the minor- 
league posts and pillars of Toledo, Mem- 
phis; New Orleans, Sacramento and Roch- 
ester, taking the gaff that a pitcher with 
a lame arm and a game heart must and can 
take from adverse fortune. Then back he 
came a second time as a rookie, this time to 
the camp of the Brooklyns at Jacksonville, 
Florida, and there I sat often with him at 
night in the hotel lobby and heard all about 
his hopes and fears. 

No soldier of fortune can tell a braver 
or more interesting story than Dazzy Vance 
can tell. 

There is no gamble in all the world of 
business and of play like the gamble of 
the big-league magnate with the rookie. 
No merchandise since the Pheenician 
traders carried dyestuffs and diamonds in 
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frail ships across uncharted seas has had 
such uncertain values in destined markets 
as has the rookie who is transported in his 
raw state from the Southern camps to the 
markets of the big-league ball parks. 

Consider this amazing gamble: Mathew- 
son, Lajoie, Wagner, Alexander, Cobb, 
Eddie Collins, Hornsby and Frisch—not 
one of these baseball immortals cost their 
owners more than $1000. And yet Sam 
Breadon, owner of the St. Louis team, 
refused $250,000 for Hornsby, and not one 
of the.others but what would have brought 
that sum in their prime at the prevailing 
prices of players today. 

And on the other hand, I call to mind the 
authentic cases of eight rookies purchased 
within the past three years by major- 
league club owners at an average price of 
$50,000, not one of whom even made good, 
to say nothing of becoming a star. 

Barney Dreyfuss, owner of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirate champions, who recently 
brought four rookie stars into the league in 
one season, paid $100,000 for three minor- 
league pitchers one springtime some three 
years ago and not one of these boys ever 
won a game for him in the pennant race. 

There is one more phase: The rookie is 
bought and sold, you know, just as slaves 
were before the Civil War. Toward the 
close of the training season there come to 
the training camps the minor-league mag- 
nates, seeking to buy those boys who are 
not yet ready for the big-league market. 
Here is tragedy coming to throw its shadow 
across the sunlit fields of play. 

Picture a scene on a hotel veranda in a 
training camp down in Louisiana a few 
years ago. Four magnates sit there in the 
morning light, talking earnestly. Three of 
them own minor-league clubs and they have 
come to buy. The fourth is the owner of 
the major-league club training in that town, 
and he has slaves to sell. After a while I 
left them and went into the dining room for 
lunch. Three rookies sat with me at the 
table. From time to time they looked fear- 
fully out of the window at the magnates 
four upon the porch. 


April 3,192 


“T hope does not get me,” said on 
“T’ll quit baseball before I play for him 

In the lobby of the hotel after lunch 
found a dozen rookies sitting round aboy 
but there was no light laughter in the roor 
no horseplay and kidding. The cigar gi 
sat dejected and forsaken behind her eas 

I rubbed my eyes and looked out upc 
the glory of a summer midday of the Sout} 
land. 

Was this before or after the Civil Wa 
this day so fine? 


Bargaining With the Minors . 


Four slave dealers sitting on a Louisiar 
hotel porch in the splendor of the noonda; 
Three had come to buy slaves from ¢} 
fourth. Crouched in the shadows of t} 
room within, these slaves sat back on the 
haunches and muttered at their impendiy 
doom. Did they hear already the flick , 
the lash? Those white cotton rows the 
soon might have to hoe, were they then s 
dark? 

The tall, thin man out there on the pore 
looked a lot like Simon Legree, but j 
reality he was the kindest and fairest an 
finest of the four. Beware of that fat ma) 
slaves, the one with. the broad, bluff, gon 
humored-appearing face. When he smik 
he bites, and when he bites his venome 
tooth will rankle to the death. 

Bah, let us wake up! These are only fou 
baseball magnates, come to ol’ Louisia 
sixty years after the last musket shot of th 
Civil War had made all slaves free met 
They are not seeking slaves. They desiret 
purchase pampered baseball artists whor 
they will transport in Pullmans from on 
gilded hotel to another. They will pa 
these young men at least $500 a month fc 
five hours of play a day. 

Forget it, fellows; and besides, I will te 
you a secret: Your owner is going to carr 
every one of you back up to the Northlan 
with him. And that fat man with the cru 
smile will not get a single one of you to pic 
his cotton from the boll under the urge ¢ 
his lash. 


Giants at Their Camp at Sarasota, Florida, Warming Up for the Coming Season 


For those rosy cheeks 
—try hot breakfasts 
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Quick Quaker—luscious and strength building 


—cooks in 4 


| Cote sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks— 
“hot oats and milk,” say authorities 


on child feeding. 


Because of limited cooking time, many 
mothers were serving less nourishing 
breakfasts, so Quaker Oats experts per- 
fected Quick Quaker. 


Savory, flavory and delicious, it’s cooked 
and ready in 3 to 5 minutes. That’s quicker 
than toast, quicker than coffee! Why not 


THE QUAKER 


to ) minutes 


have richer, more nourishing breakfasts 
then? Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. 


You will be delighted with it. 


All that rich Quaker flavor; all its smooth 
deliciousness, are retained. The grains are 
cut before flaking and rolled very thin. They 


cook faster. That’s the only difference. 


Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker 
Oats—the kind you have always known 


and Quick Quaker. 


Oth: TS AGO we PHN CY. 


POST 


Standard full size and 
weight packages — 


Medium: 1 and 14 pounds 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 
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try bulldoggin’ again tomorrow. I 
wish you wouldn’t.” 

“Tve got to, Gracie.” 

“All right for you,” she said, turning 
back toward the lamplit kitchen. 

He reflected it wasn’t fair to use Ripper’s 
ranch as a hospital—not habitually. He 
wanted to do what Gracie asked, but 
couldn’t budge the thing that had been 
growing in him for three years. 

“I got to do it tomorrow,” he thought. 

Next afternoon career lured him on a 
step. He dropped his steer eighty feet past 
the chalk line and from the back of the 
stodgy palomino. Not only that, Slim 
Hasson rocked up to him and the words 
sank in: 

“Neat, kid. You’d have got him ten feet 
sooner from my little red hoss, Strick. 
Watch me!” 

On foot, Slim reeled; but a few minutes 
later, after sprawling to the saddle, drink 
seemed to die out of him; only daring re- 
mained. A steer was loosed and Slim 
dropped him a second or two short of 
Mull’s time. A bit of swagger in the big 
fellow’s laugh as he called, ‘‘ Why, I could 
down a ton of bull today!” 

“He ought to try the Weaver,” Ripper 
muttered, not forgetting the steer Slim had 
pegged.the year before. 

Dogface Burns, standing by, relayed 
Ripper’s words to the crowd. Presently 
Slim caught the drift. The smoldering 
flames in his brain were fanned high with 
the big idea. Twenty minutes later the 
signal was called for open gate. 

A Hereford steer doesn’t run straight, 
but his course is a bee-line compared to a 
longhorn. The Weaver trotted out, no 
emasculated gregarian, but an utter brute 
in one piece that struck the crowd to si- 
lence. He stood several seconds, blowing 
himself white hot and taking in the blur of 
human faces, then started cross country as 
if to find his kingdom. Slim’s pony took 
after on the left. The Weaver picked up 
full speed in thirty feet, but pounced into 
a left oblique as Slim’s hand stretched out. 

“He’d have got me and Jerry right 
there,” said Mull, ina rapture of absorption. 

The red horse Strick was lovely to watch. 
Slim was leaning over again when the 
Weaver darted to the right at a stiff angle. 
Strick lost ground in making the turn, but 
settled to take up the slack. The third 
time Slim’s hand reached down, the Weaver 
stopped short, contrived a sort of hump 
under himself and started his return dash 
toward the corrals. The crowd was flung 
back as by a great broom. Ten feet from 
the gate of the bull’s private pen Slim 
dived, and Mull, running backward, saw 
the malevolent scoop of the great horned 
head. A whimper from his own throat, a 
bellow from the dust ahead. The curse of 
his extinct race worked in the Weaver’s 
horns and hoofs before he trotted away. 
Close to the ground Mull heard a choked 
laugh. 

“And they called him the Weaver” — 
from Slim. 

He was carried to the bunk house, and 
with others about, Mull felt he could walk 
out alone; but Red Price was seen behind 
presently, making circles in his direction. 

“Slim wants you, Mull.” 

“Lord, I don’t want to go back!” 

“He’s asked for you. Better hurry.” 

A little later Mull looked down at what 
was left of the Indian smile. 

“Hello, kid,” reached him. ‘He ain’t 
exactly a show hoss, but the best all-round 
cow baby I ever played with. I won’t be 
needin’ Strick and you will.” 


Wide between the eyes, not a blemish; 
tough, quick, eager, a listener—that was 
the red horse, Strick. Out on range, Mull® 
kept hearing Slim’s easy Southy voice— 
even weeks afterward when the rains be- 
gan. Every look and tone and word of the 
three times Slim had spoken stayed alive. 
Being close to Strick had a lot to do with 
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it. On the first night of cold rain Mull left 
his blankets several times to pull Strick’s 
tarp straight—glad as a mother to get up 
in the night. It was a sort of reverent 
honeymoon time, and the man had the feel- 
ing of sustained apology, too, all these 
weeks, never standing at Strick’s head in 
an attitude other than that of one who 
couldn’t hope to take Slim’s place. 

He didn’t try to teach anything until the 
following spring; it was all in finding out 
what the red horse knew—always more 
than he hoped for. Mull thrilled for hours 
at each fresh discovery—what Slim had 
put into that most intimate labor. 

The day came when he saw at a glance 
the meaning of all-his deep disappoint- 
ments of the year before in not finding the 
right horse. 

“I wouldn’t have been ready for Strick 
then,” he thought. 

The following spring and summer the 
two trained each other toward one end, 
and Strick was a five-year-old that fall and 
Mull was twenty-one and ran off with the 
local rodeo. One of the things he did was to 
sit to the whistle a snorting horse named 
Grindstone from the tulies back of Mineral 
Wells—a matter of seconds only, but Mull 
heard his spine crack twice and was other- 
wise disturbed by the musical accompani- 
ment the old gray worked up his bucking 
with. 

“He shouldn’t ought to been called 
Grindstone—that hoss,” said Dogface 
Burns. “‘Saxophone’s his right name.” 

Bulldogging didn’t take it out of Mull 
that fall as Grindstone did, and he was sur- 
prised to hear that he had done so well. 

“He’s got the goods,’”’ said Red Price, 
circling the bunk-house floor to get to the 
fireplace. “Slim knew it ’fore we did. 
Even when Mull rolled off that old cheese, 
Jerry, to down his steer, Slim knew. Mull’s 
got the goods—only he ain’t a show-off 
gent.” 

“You mean show-off to a grand stand,” 
Ripper returned quickly. ‘‘ Mull don’t need 
to put a flourish on for the judges to know 
what he’s doing. He don’t need to wear a 
yellow shirt and wave his hand and bow, 
to tie his calf in eighteen seconds and down 
his ox in ten. Mull’s a cowboy’s cowboy— 
that’s what Mull is!’’ 

“But he’s figurin’ to end up in Holly- 
wood!”’ persisted Red, which silenced the 
Eight-O boss for the rest of that day. Rip- 
per’s sudden overflow of feeling toward the 
young hand was partly possessive and 
partly energized by a big idea which came 
to head the night before when he had found 
Mull and Gracie sitting in tortured silence 
together. Ripper had been making some 
money on longhorns and expected to make 
more. The ferment of his idea took the 
form of an advertisement designed for 
Hollywood, Mull Rakes and his red horse 
Strick to hang it there. 

Mull had been sitting with Gracie in the 
summer kitchen, but also with Weaver the 
bull. He had a way of endlessly studying 
the longhorn from the gatepost of the 
stockade, as if trying to solve a mystery 
only less deep than woman. The big he-cow 
of old Texas model was coming into his full 
powers of darkness—unmistakable look of 
a demon about him, and not so obsolete— 
like something done in gray iron by a 
sculptor more daring than Slim had ever 
been—narrow, rakish, a corset-box head 
and flaring antlers. He sniffed and pawed 
and stared back at Mull, who had to be 
quite alone when working upon the mys- 
tery. If anyone came up to him he would 
go away, sooner or later to come back alone. 
Finally he was seen leading Strick up to the 
bars, though not for long at first, as it was 
quite a strain on the red horse, sweat break- 
ing out under Mull’s soothing hand. Rip- 
per broke in on Mull’s ruminations at the 
pen one day. 

“Tm stakin’ you to time and change for 
a little trip to Cheyenne and Pendleton this 
fall,’’ he said. 


“Why, it might take three years for me 
to make a showing in that company up 
there, Ripper. Why, even Slim was only 
runner-up in his best year.”’ 

“Bein’ modest won’t hurt your chances 
none, Mull. In the weeks we have left I 
ain’t sayin’ to keep off them oxen; only 
don’t get careless.’ 


Mullsauntered shyly round theCheyenne 
grounds two days before the frontier show 
began. A tall cowboy in a shirt of crimson 
silk showed ahead and vanished under the 
flap of the top-hoss tent—figure and walk 
enough like Slim Hasson’s to give Mull a 
memorable shock. He followed into the 
tent. Face to face, the likeness ended—no 
Indian smile, but a sullen and solitary look 
he knew well from studying a photograph 
at home—Curley Tait, all-round cowboy 
champion of the world for the past two 
years. 

Mull had already located Bob Cawkins, 
of Miles City, runner-up to Tait for two 
years, and Cawkins’ friend, Paddy Flynn, 
of the same Montana town, a high-standing 
performer. Others coming in—Blondie 
Spooner, Boise Farrel, Breezy Strong, Fire- 
bull Peters, Vic Deering—trick roper and 
rider of the age—Canuck Looie from the 
upper border, Coyote Padilla from Chihua- 
hua, and half a hundred others talked over 
the year round by the little fires at the cat- 
tle edges. Not mere names in the air now; 
their boots tramped the dust. And not only 
the big boys of sage and saddle leather. 
Mull turned at a lunch rail on the grounds 
to find at his left a girl in riding breeches 
with a hot sausage in one hand and a lit 
cigarette in the other. 

“Prairie Lily Kent,” was whispered 
across the gas plate a moment later, and 
Mull watched her depart, dropping her 
bread rinds—the darling of the West. He 
felt suddenly lonesome. The same day, 
only a little later, bending over a poker 
blanket with the boys—Dundee Jessie, 
holder of two records, the wonder of science 
for her fast-knitting bones and the world’s 
only lady bulldogger. Mull was choked 
with insoluble diffidence. Strick wasn’t 
much help either. On his picket line with a 
string of the best cow and trick ponies of 
the West, he appeared also to have a bad 
case of less-than-the-dust. 

Down at the Death Cell, Mull felt 
slightly easier. This was the yard where the 
bad horses were kept—Old Blighter, Crogs- 
bearer, Black Saliva, Little Smoke, Moon- 
shine, Drowsy Waters, Gangrene, Pancho 
Villa, Drainman—the last a new horse from 
Idaho, said by those who brought him posi- 
tively to be the blackest hearted in the 
business. Mull gradually got the outlaws 
straight in his mind as the numbers were 
painted on. They churned and spiraled into 
a tighter circle, pressing in like bees. Any 
movement of his, such as placing his hand 
on the upper bar of the fence, stirred the 
mass as if it had been a crock of wine. 

On the morning of the first show day 
Mull learned he was picked to ride that 
afternoon. His name was spelled Rakins 
on the program—the first time he’d ever 
seen it in print. The horse opposite his 
name was Pancho Villa, a scarred bay which 
he had studied especially yesterday, be- 
cause Ripper Townsend had seen him at 
Fort Worth two years back. 

“That Pancho horse couldn’t learn a bad 
habit—he’s got ’em all,” Ripper had re- 
ported. 

In the tent of eats at lunch, Mull sat 
next to Blondie Spooner, who softly re- 
marked, “I never saw you before, mister, 
but that horse you ride #4 

“You knew Slim?” Mull eagerly asked. 

“Yeah.” Mull couldn’t think of anything 
further to say. Minutes afterward Blondie 
leaned back with a light, adding, ‘‘They 
tell me you was there.” 

“Yeah.” Mull felt immersed in the 
thick of life. He walked with Blondie down 
toward the Death Cell. Ata little distance 
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April 5, 1926. 


Curley Tait strolled by alone in his splendid | 
shirt, and Mull’s companion suddenly pe 
came communicative. 

“’Fraid he wouldn’t get pointed out if he | 
didn’t flare red like that—down on the | 
program as hailin’ from Hollywood, instead | 

| 


of Billings, where he belongs.” | 
All of which opened a new and challeng- 
ing world to Mull. 
“Curley’s sure more of a movin’ picture | 
every year,” Blondie added. “Not much | 
like Bob Cawkins, is he? Bob ain’t so hell | 
on shirts, but there’s a cowboy’s cowboy.” 
A most complicated world. l 
Pancho Villa was saddled quietly enough — 
through the bars, but the Maltese maniac, | 
Drainman, was slashing in the next chute, 
Al Pico, to whom the Idaho horse had fallen | 
first day out, was perched upon the top 
boards. 
“Pass me up a chew tobacco,” he called, 
A voice from below drawled, ‘‘What’s | 
the use? You'll have a mouthful of dust in 
a minute.” i 
“°Fraid you’re right. Guess they don’t. 
want to see me in the arena after today, | 
Oh, I say, did you see that?” 
“Sure did. Clear-grained killer.” 
Mull also had seen Drainman stand up 
and strike at the top plank where Pico had 
sat half a second before. When the gate was_| 
swung, he uncoiled a shocking twist in the - 
first ten yards, then whipped himself out 
straight. | 
“Nothing like that—nothing like that!” _ 
in an awed way from Mull. “Grindstone 
was pretty tough, but nothing like that,” 
An empty saddle. Some delay. Mull 
watched the pick-up men ‘driving the deyil _ 
horse to the far end of the arena. Drain- 
man hadn’t been so involved in his getting _ 
clear of the rider as to miss sinking a hoof 
into Al as he fell. 4 
Still in his saddle on Pancho in the chute, 
Mull observed the ambulance roll in to get 
the fallen one. | 
“Another kind of pick-up men—in white 4 
coats,” he thought, dropping into a queer__ 
deep study that involved Slim. A voice 
outside yelled, ‘“‘Are you ready—there in 
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the chute? Mull Rakes comin’ out on | 
Pancho Villa next. Throw your fit, | 
Pancho!” | 


The gate was flung open. Pancho .. 
buckled under him until the stirrups 
touched the ground, then essayed a look at 
the world from straight up. In the second 
or two of teetering the megaphoned voice 
of the announcer reached Mull: “Look at 
that new boy on Pancho! Champion bus- 
ter, only nobody knows it but his own 
folks!” _ 

He wasn’t down to business or words 
from outside wouldn’t have reached him 
right then, nor the searing laugh of the 
crowd that followed. Pancho had un | 
corked; it was like the head of a dragon — 
that snapped round and struck Mull’s knee, > 
the stirrup swinging free. The whistle 4 
meant quit to the old actor Pancho, and 
Mull stepped down from a quiet horse, the | 
chill of the crowd’s laughter settling into 
him as he limped away. He had a bad time, | 
with himself not to start back for Texas | 
that night. v 

The next afternoon he tied his calf, 
downed a steer and rode Little Smoke with _ 
somewhat better than average score, 
though nothing short of a startling per 
formance could have put him into the finals - 
after losing a pedal yesterday. For the rest, ‘ 
he became caught in the drama of Curley 
Tait and Bob Cawkins, now fighting it out 
for the third consecutive year. The specta- 
tors as usual were mightily taken with Cur- _ 
ley, the show boy, while the contestants | 
and others on the inside were no less than 
passionate for Bob Cawkins to come into 
his own. ; 

The Idaho party sprung the point that it~ 
was all a matter of who got Drainman in 
the finals. Interest grew feverish when it 
was known that the drab devil had fallen to 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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py Tait. That last afternoon Bob 
ycins lurched out of the chute on Cross- 
yr and made an almost perfect ride. 
jeould only lose now in case the cham- 
ysat the maniac as flawlessly, and with 
Jrainman crashing the boards of the 
» at the present moment, it wasn’t 
10 alone that allowed the strain was 
> In fact, Bob Cawkins was being 
chered in a bear hug by his side kick 
‘town mate, Paddy Flynn, when the 
» fanned over the arena that Curley 
i was too sick to ride, his doctor report- 
;im all but uncoupled from his go with 
sc Saliva yesterday. Bob Cawkins rose 
idly to meet this high moment of his 
+ »ffering to appease the crowd by taking 
{Drainman, but the judges waved him 
+1 and the man-eater was turned back 
,e Death Cell. 


fone with Strick and Ripper’s herds 
«more, the main point of Mull’s concen- 
/on was never again to be caught off the 
‘mough to hear voices or laughter of the 
1ds. The next year he made both Pen- 
:yn and Cheyenne, without breaking out 

iddle class. The year after that, on the 
‘ning of the second day at Cheyenne, he 
‘:his name on the program spelled wrong 

asual— Mull Rakers this time—but 
‘ding flat against it, spelled right: 
jinman. 

e moved around the grounds in the next 
or three hours, his ears muffled as if he 
| just come down from a high altitude. 
: Cawkins stepped up behind, and a 
11 bigger than his own gripped Mull’s. 
Your chance has come, kid,” he said. 
lick’s been keepin’ me off that horse.” 
ike a voice out of the past—that name 

Mull wanted to be altogether alone 

a few minutes, though the crowd was 
lady gathering in the stands. He saddled 
‘ck and rode out the stock gate, across 
tracks, craving that quiet in himself 
ich he knew he must have to ride with. 
isently he realized show antics going on 
ser his saddle, the red horse picking up 
feet and arching his neck as if trying to 
|7 up to the man in this dark hour. 

Little old Strick, you’re doing what you 
{22 
full wheeled him gently toward the top- 
ise tent, Wyoming wind and light seem- 
)more friendly after that. 


THE SATURDAY 


Back at the arena, they were filling up 
the chutes— Drainman giving the hands a 
fight. Mull tested the saddle girths through 
the boards and then started to climb over 
into the chute. As his hand touched the 
top plank, Drainman straightened up and 
struck at it, and a voice at his side re- 
marked, ‘“‘I see he’s packin’ the same tiger 
this year.” 

Mull turned to find Al Pico. ‘‘ You sure 
ought to know,” he said. 

“Only a little more growed up,” Al added 
generously. 

Mull caught himself listening to the an- 
nouncement from the stand—‘‘ Mull Rakes, 
running second to Bob Cawkins, about to 
break out on Drainman’’—before he 
yanked his attention into the job at hand, 
No chance if he couldn’t get into that voice- 
proof place. The gate swung. 

“This is it,’’ he muttered, but already 
different from ever before. He saw the 
ground and the sky and the hills, but in 
swift falling darkness. Sometimes the head 
of the maniac was between him and half the 
sky, sometimes cutting off the earth. Now 
it began to be like taking the count, only 
the numbers weren’t called—they were 
crashed with a mallet on the base of his 
spine. With every crash, more lights were 
turned off and even the old whisperings 
from Slim were fragmentary in his brain. 
Then he was fighting in black dark—out of 
the saddle—failure—and all he knew was a 
cold fatalistic expectancy for what Al Pico 
had got as he fell. When he opened his eyes 
he was on a table in the lunch tent, and this 
was a doctor, going over the bones of his 
spine. 

“‘They’re all in place,” he reported, “‘but 
I never saw a man get a snapping like that 
and stand up again.” 

Mull now noted Bob Cawkins looking 
down, and that two or three others of the 
boys had gathered. His eyes turned out 
through the flap of the tent. The landscape 
had a pieced-together look like a kid’s puz- 
zle map when the table is joggled. 

“What was that cheerin’?’’ he asked. 

The fellows looked at one another. Bob’s 
hand reached for his. 

“‘T haven’t heard of anything happenin’ 
since you rode Drainman.” 

“‘ Where was I when the whistle blew?” 

“Finishing off the ride of your life, kid.” 

“Then I didn’t fall until after the 
whistle?” 
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“Who said you fell anywheres? You 
were pulled over back of the saddle by one 
of the pick-up men, after they finally got 
Drainman between ’em.”’ 

“We ain’t a horse,’ Mull muttered. 
“He’s two horses.” 

“You sat ’em both at once,” Bob fin- 
ished, ‘‘and right now a Chinaman could 
ride either one of ’em backwards—they re 
that subdued.” 


Los Angeles sprung one of her most fetch- 
ing days the morning Mull stepped out of 
the freight car with Strick, on his way down 
from Pendleton. Hollywood was even more 
so; all around strange and seductive—a 
sort of bareheaded happiness everywhere. 
Once upon a time he had cut out a certain 
runt from a herd of dingy white-faces. Not 
yet six years back, and he had all but gone 
over the top since then. No hurry about 
the rest. So far, Mull didn’t mind a bit to 
have big Bob Cawkins sitting one notch 
higher—almost as if it were Slim Hasson 
perched on the peak of the cone. Quite 
comfortable where he was, and Mull’s re- 
flection continued: 

‘All sorts of champs and near-champs 
walkin’ up and down here in Hollywood.” 

Considerable trouble to find a horse ga- 
rage for Strick. All the livery stables were 
studios or service shops, until he located a 
riding school out by a flying field, and a 
room near by where the carpets had the 
smell of a long-locked shack. 

People in two-tone pants. He saw how 
it was at last that Curley Tait could fall to 
wearing that shirt. No scorn; he liked it; 
he had come. All the cold rains and the 
waiting, all wallops and bone breaks, were 
gradually lifting their hang-overs out of his 
chest today. His saunter picked up nattier 
and nattier as the friendly sunlight faded; 
also a fierce daring grew upon him—a few 
glasses of ginger ale only—that equaled if 
not surpassed his best moments heretofore. 
The sun blocked the end of the boulevard 
when he reached decision, turning into a 
telegraph office located hours back. 

‘Here I am doin’ it,” he muttered, and 
wet the pencil: 


‘““GRACE TOWNSEND. Ejight-O, Texas. 
‘eel like staying on here a while if you’d 
come. Makeitsoon, please. ‘‘ MULL.” 


His feet dragged out into a changed 
world of grays and purples, the sun gone 
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down. The effort had drained him. He 
needed black coffee right then and hunted 
up his room, amazed and considerably shot 
at his venturesome ways. 


The runner-up to Bob Cawkins, world’s 
greatest all-round cowboy, wasn’t slow to 
be taken on for a picture, especially since 
he brought a horse of his own. As near as 
Mull could find out, it was a Mormon pic- 
ture, the hills and canyons north of Santa 
Monica being made over into Utah. Strick 
was quartered out there, but Mull kept his 
room in Hollywood, it being the address he 
had sent Gracie. He had his purses from 
both the big rodeos north still largely un- 
spent, and the twelve dollars a day he was 
taken on with was appallingly high. He 
wondered if the picture outfit could stand 
up to it, and was assured that his pay kept 
on through the first two days in which all he 
did was to stand round and keep Strick 
saddled. Hard to believe. There was an- 
other severe tension, as time drew near for 
the answer from Texas. Mull figured on 
four days, possibly five, being required, for 
his message to be relayed into the Hight-O 
and back to the railroad. 

His third day’s work on the picture was 
some half hour’s hell-bent riding with a pack 
of painted fool killers, the actuating im- 
pulse being pursuit, though he came up 
with no party, Mormon or otherwise. Late 
that afternoon, before starting back for 
Hollywood, he stood for a while in the shed 
where Strick was grinding alfalfa as if 
brought up on it. Never in Ripper’s strip 
of forgotten Texas had Mull been bitten 
with lonesomeness like this. The things 
he had seen in the past three days didn’t 
match up with what he had been or what he 
had become. If he only had his blankets to 
spread out here in the straw with Strick, 
but there was the Hollywood room, hateful 
in itself and frightening for the possibility 
of the message he might find there tonight. 

‘“‘ Mull Rakes’’—the name spelled right— 
a telegram lying loose with other people’s 
letters on the hall table. He took it up the 
dim stairway, let himself in fumblingly, 
smelled the carpets, pushed on the light. 
The message read: 


“Dear Mull: Your favor 
Thinking it over. Start tonight. 
“*GRACE.” 

(Continued on Page 75) 


received. 


“After Him, Jerry!’’ He 
i Called, and the Heavy=- 
| FootedYellow Horse Set- 
tled Dubiously in Chase 
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High price no longer stands in the way 
of women who want the quaint charm of 
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(Continued from Page 73) 

He couldn’t have asked more. The awful 
thing was how Hollywood had fooled him 
that first day—asking Gracie to join him 
here. Next morning the Mormons broke 
into the picture. They were dressed in 
dingy black frock clothes, like a circuit 
rider Mull had seen in Texas, but they rode 
like horse thieves with nothing left to lose. 
The hero and a small party of unanointed 
were chased by these deacon persons over 
the side of a cliff. Mull disliked riding 
downhill himself, but this was a sort of leap- 
ing from crag to crag with big slides. Two 
of the horses fell, one reaching bottom with 
a broken leg. 

No particular hush about that; business- 
like destruction of the pony, and another 
scene was announced, this time Mull’s 
name among others. The hero had been 
captured, they were informed, and this was 
a rescue party. 

“The minute the messenger brings the 
news, each one of you is to run to your 
horse, leap into the saddle, yank him round 
and spur off at full gallop,” the assistant 
director explained with nervous rapidity, 
looking straight at Mull. 

“How do you mean— yank him round?”’ 
Mull inquired. 

“Show him, Archie,” the assistant or- 
dered, turning to a pale young performer in 
chaps, who jumped at his horse, jerked up 
on the Spanish curb, pulling the beast in 
the air and spinning about, half reared. 

“He loses time pullin’ his horse off his 
feet that way,” Mull remarked earnestly. 

“Never you mind—public likes it.” 

“Only I ain’t yankin’ Strick round like 
tate: 

The assistant walked in for a close-up. 
“You ain’t?’’ he repeated. 
“No; and jumpin’ at a horse 
ain’t riding where I came from.” 

“Hadn’t you better go back?” 

“JT was thinkin’,” said Mull, carefully 
easing into the saddle and pointing Strick 
toward the stables, though voices reached 
him from behind. 

“You say that fellow’s champion bull- 
dogger at Pendleton?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s Mull Rakes, second 
to Be Eg 

Yet they handed him forty-eight dollars. 


like that 


It was certainly a smile that looked out 
at him through the blur of white at the 
station, and there she was in her two-piece 
serge suit. Besides herself, Gracie brought 
honest-to-God Texas. The combination 
thrust him far from words. 


THE SATURDAY 


“T’d sure ’a’ fallen off that train if you 
hadn’t been here, Mull. Feel as if I’d been 
riding ever since you started for Cheyenne.” 

He had to fight with the porters for the 
right to carry her two big bags. They were 
pressed about in crowds going and com- 
ing, further confused with voices and bright 
lights, yet Gracie seemed to have to talk or 
else break down: 

“Pop wants you to let ’em all know here 
he’s still got some longhorns. Oh, 
Mull, how did you find me in all this crowd? 
Don’t we ever get out past it? Ain’t there 
a horse and buggy where we could hire to 
get off somewhere in the quiet?” 

They were out of the station at last— 
Mull didn’t have the least idea of the 
locality—and drifted toward where it was 
darkest, ending up in a colored section, 
homelike to Texans. They sat down on a 
car-line bench, but another of their old 
silences walled them up. 

““How’s the Weaver?” 
last. 

““Gettin’ so he can’t live with himself. 
Cornered a fool coyote in his pen the other 
night. Looked as if he ate part of him.” 

Minutes afterward, in slow horror, Mull 
realized Gracie was crying. 

“*T shouldn’t ’a’ come—oh, Mull, I know 
I shouldn’t ’a’ come! Youain’t glad! Any- 
one can see that!” 

His hand moved out and gripped hers. 
He was pulling himself together as if to 
ride Drainman. 

“Tt ain’t that—not that at all, Gracie. 
I’m sure glad, only me and Hollywood 
ain’t gettin’ on.” 

““What do you mean, Mull?” 

“T mean that first day when I got here 
it all looked so rosy I went off my head and 
telegraphed.” 

““What’s the matter?”’ 

““My ridin’ don’t suit ’em here.”’ 

Gracie froze. “You ain’t broke down 
somewhere, are you, Mull? You weren’t 
smashed in Pendleton an’ keepin’ it 
secret?” 

“Not a scratch, only my ridin’ 

«_____ don’t suit ’em? You're the best 
rider out of Texas!” 

“Not for the picture people, Gracie. Me 
an’ Strick ain’t trained right. We have to 
know where we’re goin’.” 

“Ts that all’s the matter?” 

“Yep. Only I shouldn’t have frothed up 
and sent that telegram.” 

“But you're glad to see me?” 

“‘Gawd, yes, Gracie, but it took me just 
four days to find out I don’t want nothin’ 
more than to be a cowboy’s cowboy.” 


Mull asked at 


” 
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A while afterward they hired a little 
colored boy to lead them out of the tangle 
of back streets. 


At the Eight-O again, Mull climbed his 
old post and looked down at the Weaver. 
Ripper left him alone as long as he could, 
but finally strolled out. 

“What’s he worth?” asked the younger 
man. 

“You ain’t thinkin’ of startin’ a ranch 
for yourself, Mull?”’ 

6e No.” 

“T hadn’t thought of sellin’ the Weaver, 
but I’d let him go to you—if anybody. 
Right in his prime.” 

“Tt isn’t that I want to buy him, ex- 
actly.” 

Ripper waited coldly. 

“Not unless I killed him,” Mull added. 

Ripper became suddenly cautious, his 
face lengthening with suspicion that Holly- 
wood had already got in some dark taint. 

““You see, I might peg him by mistake, 
his horns are so long,’’ Mull added. 

“You don’t mean _ bulldoggin’ 
Weaver?” 

“Yep,” said Mull. “It’s one little job 
left. Don’t say nothin’, Ripper. . . . 
No, I don’t care for any crowd gatherin’, 
and I’ll never feel better than I do right 
now. Youstay here ready to open the gate. 
T’ll go and saddle Strick before anyone 
comes.” 

Mrs. Rakes was reading a magazine in 
the front room that morning. She moved to 
the front door just as the big bull careened 
out of his pen. Her mouth opened to 
sound the alarm that the Weaver had 
broken loose, when she saw her father slam 
the gate of the pen, himself inside, and the 
red horse, Strick, settle after the bull, with 
Mull in the saddle already reaching down. 
The hind quarters of the terror were flung 
ten feet high, then a wall of dust shot up 


the 


and Gracie’s heart failed to budge until | 
Mull emerged upstanding, hopped into the | 


saddle which Strick had kept waiting for 
him, steady as a rock. 

He was riding toward her now, the 
Weaver still standing in the settling dust 
where he got up. 

“‘Better get back in the house, Gracie,”’ 
said Mull. 
until Ripper comes out.” 

She didn’t move. ‘‘Mull Rakes, don’t 
you—don’t you dare ever to do a trick like 
that again!” 

“Don’t have to, Gracie. That only has 
to be done once. Little arrangement Strick 
and I had with Slim from the beginning.” 


WUE OF A DRAMATIST 


As well as he can, he gives out a list of 
other suggestions, all of which are equally 
impossible and absurd. They have an 


elaborate set, for instance, which was used 


in a recent failure. It is Chinese undoubt- 


edly, but that seems no reason why it 


cannot be made to do for a first act that 
happens to be laid in Monte Carlo. Nobody 
will know the difference. It is a practical 
idea. Again I am unmoved. The third 
brain wave is that the play shall be taken 
out of 1926 and thrown back into the Stuart 


| period by the utilization of all those nice 


costumes which were carted to the ward- 
robe when the musical version of a Nell 
Gwyn play failed to attract. 

You wonder, probably, why I remain so 
calm beneath this shower of surprises; why 
I don’t explain the insanity of these ideas. 


_ My dear good fellow, I have been through 


all this before! The interview takes a cer- 
tain amount of time because of incessant 
telephone calls, the interruptions by a sec- 


| retary, an accountant and the lawyer 


attached to the office. Finally, under the 
impression that I have agreed to carry out 
these alterations, the manager dismisses 
‘me. And then you hear me laugh. 

It has already got about that this play is 
down for production. Every room in the 
office is crowded with applicants for parts. 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Sixty or seventy people have been waiting 
since nine o’clock, and others are coming 
up. On my way out to the comparative 
peace and quiet of a theatrical agent’s 
office, I am buttonholed by many almost- 
leading ladies and male very-near stars, 
every one of whom has been promised some- 
thing by the girl at the switchboard—a very 
kindly soul. It is difficult to escape. I 
know and like many of these people. They 
have worked for me before. But I have, of 
course, a very definite idea of the cast which 
is required and it is rather painful to say 
that none of them are down on my list. So 
there are vague badinage, friendly greet- 
ings and promises not to forget. 

‘A man comes up who is no longer in the 
first flush of giddy youth. Far from it. In 
fact Anno Domini has treated him rather 
roughly, and although his name is one to 
conjure with in his home town, it has long 
been forgotten on Broadway. 

“For old-time’s sake, old man,” says he. 
“T’ve two boys at school and a wife in the 


doctor’s hands. You ought to give me the. 


leading part—but if there is a comedy 
butler a 

Up comes a most. charming little lady. 
Her hair is a most unnatural red and time 
has left its marks upon her face.. Not so 
long ago there was an “and” in front of her 


name, which was printed in large black let- 
ters on the program. Much water had 
passed under the bridges since then, and 
the public’s former favorite, whose golden 
curls and wide blue eyes had been the talk 
of the town, now dangles a future leading 
lady—her granddaughter—upon her knees. 

“‘Dearie,’”’ she says, “‘couldn’t you give 
me something—any little thing? I haven’t 
worked for four years and the old man’s out 
of luck. An aunt, the heroine’s sister, the 
bubbling little mother? Something, how- 
ever small? The critics like me, and among 
the old New Yorkers there are still a few 
who remember. I could fill several seats 
every night.” 

What on earth is to be said? There are 
newer faces, more recent reputations. Every 
dog has his day. The public is a merciless 


one, very hard to please. The critics are | 


none too kind. 

In the passage on our way out to the 
elevator and the freedom of the streets, a 
girl comes up with outstretched hand. She 


is a very smart young person whose wagon | 
is hitched to a par—the almost daily so- 


ciety paragraph relating to debutante par- 
ties, Europe, New York, Palm Beach. 

“‘T am on the stage,”’ she tells me. “I 
am an actress now. I haven’t done any- 
thing. yet, but I’ve shown myself in the 


“T can’t put him in the pen, 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 


White Dial \ 
$3.25 


Radium 


$4.25 


You can’t 
April-fool 


Tom-lTom 


DIG determinedly under cover 
. . . stuff a whole bolster in 
your ears—you can’t fool Tom- 
Tom into thinking you’re not 
hearing his half dozen robust 
arousals. There’s a brain inthat 
octagon skull of Tom-Tom’s 
that’s precise, accurate, time- 
knowing; and those persistent 
tom-tommings pry you up on 
time. Yet still as sleep itself is 
Tom-Tom all night through. 
Not the sound of a ticking dis- 
turbs you. 

Nor can Time fool Tom- 
Tom. He’s accurate at count- 
ing minutes. Cubist numerals 
under that convex crystal stand 
out like sign posts. Top-ring 
matches a case that’s shinily 
octagon. See what a handsome 
True Time Teller Tom-Tom 
really is. Low-priced at your 
dealer’s. 

See also Tip-Top, the octagon 
True Time Teller watch. Like 
Tom-Tom in reliability and 
silent ticking, 

THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tip-Top the pocket watch 
White Dial $1.75 
Radium $2.75 
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in Fence Manufacture 
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| Cyclone : 
All Copper-Bearing 
Steel Fence 


Copper-Bearing steel, noted for its great 
resistance to corrosion, is now used in 
both the fabric and framework of Cy- 
clone Fence. This revolutionary im- 


provement adds a long span of years 


to the life of Cyclone Fence, making 
it the fence of maximum endurance. 


All Copper-Bearing Steel Fence, with 
“Galv-After” fabric and framework 
hot-dip galvanized, is built solely by 
the Cyclone Fence Company—an- 
other example of Cyclone leadership. 


The Cyclone Fence Company will 

erect All Copper-Bearing Steel Fence 

for you and assume complete re- 

sponsibility for the finished instal- 

lation. We also manufacture 

Wrought Iron Fence. Phone, wire 

Re a or write nearest offices for new 

™~ catalog and complete information. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
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Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast’ Distributors: 

Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
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4 Portland, Ore. 
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agents’ offices every day this week, Give 
me your leading part and I will make such 
a stir in society as never was known be- 
fore.” 

We beat a strategic retreat. Then fol- 
low the comedy, pathos, tragedy and heart- 
break of the agent’s office, where in a 
private room, papered with photographs, 
we go to gather the cast. The optimistic 
agent, a fat young man with the bedside 
manner, to whom every goose is a swan, has 
already been given the list. 

He begins by saying, “Well, the ideal 
at which you are aiming is great, perfectly 
great. But every one of the people that 
you have penciled in is unprocurable— 
working here and there or else away on the 
road. But of course there are excellent 
substitutes. I can show you a dozen right 
now, who will fit every part like a glove.”’ 

Somebody opens the door. Through it 
you catch a glimpse of an outer office which 
resembles nothing so much as a thé dansant 
at a fashionable restaurant. The process of 
elimination which then proceeds is most 
trying for all concerned. 

I have given the agent a detailed descrip- 
tion of the various parts in the play, so that 
he shall show me only those actors and 
actresses who answer to the type. 

“All right,’”’ says he, “‘let’s take your 
heroine first. What did you say about her? 
Oh, yes, I remember. A tall, slight, auto- 
cratic, very beautiful, very charming girl of 
about nineteen years of age. Must wear 
clothes well and look as though she had 
been to a fashionable New York school. 
Fine.”’ 

With an exuberant smile and an air of 
supreme confidence, he opens the door and 
calls. He turns and adds, ‘‘ You'll have to 
look no farther. She’s absolutely ‘it.’ 
Might have been born for the part.” 

The door opens and in dances a dear little 
soul who is so short as to be almost a freak, 
as plump and well-fed as a partridge, and 
who seems to be on the verge of bursting 
into song. In fact, the antithesis of my re- 
quirements, who cannot be made to fit. 
The awkwardness is frightful. What is to 
be said except, ““How do you do? So glad 
to see you. So sorry—the part about which 
you have come has already been filled.” 
There is a most disappointed ‘‘Oh,” an 
angry look at the agent, and an expression 
which announces very plainly the knowl- 
edge that this statement is a lie. The appli- 
cant does not dance out. 

‘““My dear fellow, I said tall and slight.” 
To which the agent replies, ‘‘ Well, you may 
not believe it, but she looks tall and slight 
on the stage.” 


Wahat.a Life! 


Like our late dear queen, you are not 
amused. On the contrary, having imagina- 
tion and sympathy, you are rather pained 
at this. You guess that the little actress 
who has just gone out would give her ears 
for the part and that she has probably been 
spending every day of the last six weeks 
among the crowd in the outer office. 

Never mind. The agent has others, 
many others, among whom I am bound to 
find the very girl that I need. So he calls 


| another name. 


“Here you are,’”’ says he. ‘‘ Very tall and 
slight.’’ He is perfectly accurate. The girl 
who stands before us with an ingratiating 
smile is six-feet-one at least, and immedi- 
ately there enters into one’s mind the ludi- 
crous picture of a leading man looking up 
at her from his five-feet-nine. More awk- 
wardness. The repetition of the old for- 
mula. A rather abrupt ‘‘Good-by.”’ More 
disappointment. Further heartbreak. What 
a life! 

From eleven o’clock in the morning until 
five o’clock at night, with an interval for 
lunch, the process is repeated all the way 
through the list. One after another, these 
waiting and eager people are looked over 
and interviewed. Many of them are actors 
and actresses of established reputation— 
popular favorites even. But they are tall 
when they should be short, short when they 
should be tall, thin when they should be 
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fat, fat when they should be thin. In a 
word, they conform in no respect whatever 
to the type that is required. Not a single 
one of them is able to understand the reason 
of refusal. Explanations and apologies but- 
ter no parsnips. Being actors, it seems to 
them that they are for that reason suitable 
for any sort of part. The question of type 
seems foolish. Some of them know their 
history and refer to the fact that in the old 
good days when Shakspere reigned su- 
preme, boys played the parts of his hero- 
ines, very old men played Hamlet, and 
later in the history of the drama on the 
English-speaking stage, no actress was per- 
mitted to play Juliet until she was fifty-six. 
Finally, after many a struggle, many 
wounded feelings and much bad blood, a 
sort of cast is gathered together, not a 
single member of which, in many cases, con- 
forms to the ideal. Instead of being tall and 
muscular and twenty-seven, the leading 
man is short and soft and forty-eight; and 
instead of being tall and slight, autocratic 
and obviously New York, the leading lady 
is a dumpy little person with a shock of 
yellow hair, who turns her toes in like a 
duck and chews gum in the wings. Never- 
theless, both of them are famous. They are 
to be co-starred, with their names in electric 
lights. The rest of the company is made up 
of undoubted talent, but the wrong per- 
sonality. ; 


Allowing the Stars to Shine 


Come now into my den at 2:30 for the 
reading of the play. Not one of the com- 
pany has read it, and so curiosity runs high. 
That is the only reason why the arrivals are. 
punctual. Artists are oblivious to time. 
There are warm and cheery greetings, jokes. 
about former shows. You will not fail to 
notice the complete and painful silence that 
falls when I commence. The leading lady 
and leading man and the rest of the people 
there listen not so much to the play as to 
the lines that concern themselves. You will 
see eagerness, interest, amusement, delight, 
or, on the contrary, a very reverse of these 
feelings on the faces of each one of them 
when they are, so to speak, on. When they 
are off, their attention wanders to the de- 
tails of my room—my pipes, my carica- 
tures, my photographs of men in uniform, 
my models of ships, my books. If the 
leading lady is satisfied, is never off the 
stage, has all the best lines and the curtains 
and every ounce of sympathy, the play, of, 
course, is great; and this is the description 
which is applied to it for the same reasons 
by the leading man. The rest are always 
inevitably disappointed and depressed. 
However, they must live, and once more 
support the stars. 

It is a difficult afternoon, a study in tem- 
peraments. Usually it is the stage manager 
or the director from whom one gets the 
truth. The director has made some notes. 

He says, ‘“‘Um, not so awfully bad: May 
be able to make something of it.. Not as 
good as your last. Lots of work to be done. 
Shouldn’t be surprised if the last act has to 
be entirely rewritten. You see, it wants a 
wow. However, we'll start tomorrow and 
rough it out,” 

The stage manager is less abrupt than that 
in most instances. He has to be. From him 
usually comes, “‘I like it. I think it stands 
a chance. It’s funny here and there and the 
curtain of the second act is pretty good, I 
think.” 

“Tomorrow. Ten o’clock.” 

Now you are in the theater where re- 
hearsals are to commence. And as it is one 
in which a piece is playing, there are pro- 
grams all over the floor. The seats are 
shrouded. The house is cold. Women are 
poking about. There is the incessant hum- 
ming of vacuum cleaners and the sound of 
telephones. The curtain is up and the stage 
is empty. The scenery of the existing play 
is hanging from the flies, and its furniture, 
duly protected by cloths, is stacked against 
the walls. With the assistance of the script, 
the stage manager has already mapped out © 
the furniture of the first act. That is to say) 

(Continued on Page 78) ; 
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4-Door Sedan 
Six-Cylinder Motor 
Force-Feed Lubrication— 


To all main bearings, connecting rod 
bearings and camshaft bearings 


Five Disc Wheels 
New Mallard Green 
Finish 

Cowl Ventilator 
7-Bearing Crankshaft Cowl Lights 
6-Bearing Camshaft 
New Velour Upholstery 
Four-Wheel Brakes 


Full Balloon Tires 


Rear-vision Mirror 
Silken Curtains 
Transmission Lock 


Aut. Windshield Wiper 


$995 
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Here’s Overwhelming Proof 
of Ajax Six Greater Value 


Simply run thru the costly engineering attractions and 
quality features listed above at either side. 


Then try to match them on any other car in the $1000 
field. That’s a quick, conclusive way to get the evidence. 


And you'll find that ONLY the Ajax Six built by 
C.W. Nash has them ALL. 


Mr. Nash designed it to be the greatest motor car in 
quality, in value, and in performance ever offered the 


$1000 market. 


Just take the car for a drive — give it the hardest kind 
of a test. 


We urge particularly that you drive it personally, for 
there never has been a car that demonstrates in per- 
formance its own conspicuous superiority so quickly 
and so decisively as the Ajax Six. 


That’s the reason it is the fastest selling new car built 
in a new plant that the industry has ever known. ov» 
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Pure Fruit J u1ce 


from 


ripe 


fresh Grapes 


ie each glass of this delicious 
fruit juice is all the delicacy 
of perfect Concord grapes, fresh 
from the vine. 


And each glass—America’s 
greatest food authorities say— 
brings also the health-building 
qualities of fresh fruit. 

For Welch’s is the juice of 
fresh fruit; the pure juice of ripe 
grapes pressed within a few 
hours after they are cut from 
the vine. 


The best hotels serve Welch’s 
Grape Juice every day as the 
breakfast fruit juice. And you 
will find it a delicious drink with 
your meals or for between-meals 
refreshment—blended with gin- 
ger ale or with other fruit juices, 


charged with sparkling water or 
chilled with crushed ice. 


At soda fountains everywhere 
you may have Welch’s served 
straight in a fruit juice glass or in 
a satisfying, long, cool drink with 
plain or sparkling water. 


ry 7 if 


Order Welch’s Grape Juice today 
from your grocer, druggist or con- 
fectioner, in quarts, pints or four 
ounces. Try it at the fountain for 
luncheon or for refreshment be- 
tween meals. 


Let us send you—free—our book 
of new fruit juice drinks,“ The Vital 
Place of Appetite in Diet.” Write 
to The Welch Grape Juice Cos 
Dept. P-21, Westfield, N. Y., Mak- 
ers of Welch’s Grape Juice, Grape- 
lade, Preserves, and other Quality 
Products. Canadian plant,—St. 


Catharines, Ontario, 


“THE HEALTH-BUILDING VALUES OF FRESH FRUIT ARE IN EACH GLASS.” 
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he has collected as many broken chairs as 
he can find and placed them about the 
stage. Two of these must do for asofa. An- 
other two, placed sideways, for the door 
leading into the garden or the drawing- 
room. One on the O. P. side must be the 
fireplace in imagination. The best of them 
have been placed under a large electric 
light to be occupied by the director, the 
author and the stars. The also-rans of the 
cast are punctual to the minute and you 
can tell infallibly the various gradations of 
importance of the other people concerned 
by the time of their arrival. The leading 
lady is late. Why be a leading lady if you 
can’t keep people waiting? 

And then the trouble begins. 

There are several ways of rehearsing a 
play. One is to pay no attention to the in- 
tonations and characterizations of the actors 
until they drop their books, and during the 
whole of that time, which lasts about a 
week, to worry simply about movements. 
Another method is to start at once on the 
actors, in order that they shall know pre- 
cisely who and what they are supposed to 
be, and pay no attention to movements 
until the character has been formed. Iam 
all in favor of the latter method. It makes 
it easier to find out what changes are to be 
made in the cast and to make up one’s 
mind as soon as possible whether, in the 
working out of the various characters, one’s 
psychology has been correct. It is, I think, 
a waste of time to pay more attention at 
any time to the mechanics of a play than to 
its human side, and it is very difficult to 
break an actor or an actress, even after a 
fortnight’s rehearsal, of a wrong reading. 
He or she has learned the part that way, 
and that way seems the best. 

At the end of the first week, by which 
time the first act will have been fairly well 
roughed out, the leading lady has had 
many things to say. She has approached 
the author and the director every morning 
with her copy marked all over with sug- 
gestions. 

“Don’t you think it will be better,” she 
says, “if I don’t come on until later in the 
act and then never leave it until the end? 
Don’t you think—don’t you think—don’t 
you think?”’ None of these thoughts, brain 
waves and inspirations have anything todo 
with the betterment of the play. They deal 
invariably with the improvements, or at 
any rate enlargement, of the part for which 
she has been cast. In most cases it is better 
at once to bid a fond farewell to the little 
star and escort her through the shrouded 
theater to the street, and either to withdraw 
the play, from rehearsal or procure the 
services of a less prominent person and 
carry on. Otherwise it is more than prob- 
able that not only will the main thesis of 
the play be lost but it will be flung out of 
balance and rendered ridiculous. 


Too Close to See Clearly 


As a rule, it is easy for the author to dis- 
cover before the rehearsals draw to an end 
where the weaknesses, if any, of his play 
exist. It is a peculiar thing that a play 
which reads well often acts badly, and 
vice versa. I have noticed many times, 
with my own work and with the work of 
other men, that there are certain scenes 
which seem to be extraordinarily amusing 
on paper, but which have only to be put to 
the test of rehearsal to drop head first into 
the pit in which, in less expensive days, the 
orchestra tuned up. It is, too, quite impos- 
sible to ascertain, until a play has been well 
rehearsed, what lines are to be cut, what 
entrances altered and what exits are to be 
brought about with greater or less rapidity. 
It has been proved again and again how 
hopeless it is to make a true estimate of a 
play’s appeal to an audience until it faces 
one. There are few authors and even fewer 
directors who dare to prophesy exactly how 
a play will take. Scenes which have been 
rehearsed for laughs and which have ap- 


pealed to all concerned as being extremely 
funny during rehearsal may be received 
with stony silence by the people in front on 
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“the night.” Other scenes which apr y 
be trivial and unimportant may gc, 
roars of laughter, while tragic momen ¢ 
those in which the whole drama of th) 
has been worked up to a high pitehy 
fizzle like damp gunpowder when re 
the final test. 

Nothing is more fatal to any play } 
to be criticized by those attached tt 
management during the course of re x 
sals. It is far better to gather the opig 
of the cleaning women or the man in th5 
office or someone out of the street. Ax 
and actresses, generally speaking, are1y 
able to tell before they have faced an i¢ 
ence how their scenes will go or where ,¢ 
laughs will come, and there is an old sa} 
in the theater that if the company like | 
play and is betting on its success, it wil» 
no farther than an abortive tryout ani] 
at the end of a week. 


Dog Days in the Theater 


In the old days before the war, and ja 
seem to be very old, it was less difficul ¢ 
form an opinion as to a play’s value du} 
its rehearsals than it is today. The a} 
ences of twelve and fifteen years ago—} 
pre-jazz age—could be relied upon to er) 
and support plays in which there were t 
erary value, lightness of touch and chan 
neat and deft characterization and trut] i 
life. The public taste was higher in th) 
days, and it would be quite easy to nan; 
list of comedies, written by men who ti| 
the theater seriously and were rewari 
for their pains, which, if produced tod f 
would make less ripple on the surface ¢) 
theatrical week than a pebble dropped ; 
the sea. 

It may be that the vast popularity of {> 
moving picture, with its power to dep} 
action in a manner quite impossible to {: 
stage, has had a good deal to do with th 
People have become unaccustomed to t) 
spoken word. They do not use their ea| 
Dialogue bores, and where there is no; 
tounding action everything seems dull. 

After having made a rough summary | 
the plays that have caught on now, it : 
most seems that the public can be dray 
into the theater only by the temptation 
music accompanied by slapstick, of fas 
moving revues in which there is nakednes 
and of plays which are peppered with dir 
The consequence is that the Barries, Pi 
eros and Sutros are silent. They cann 
compete. Both London and New Yor! 
have recently seen, without any emotion, 
series of funerals from their theaters (| 
plays which would have been received wit 
enthusiasm and delight in the days befor 
the war. It is not the theater which need 
to be censored but the present-day au 
dience. 

Come with me, now, to one of the old 
frowzy, out-of-date theaters. which stil 
manage to hold up their heads in a city 
where plays are tried out. We arrive at thi: 
place on Sunday morning, after traveling 
all night, and find the stage bare and await- 
ing our arrival. The scenery—unless old 

sets have been provided for the sake of 
economy, a practice made necessary today 
by the huge increase in all theatrical ex- 
penses—has only just been constructed and 
painted and is now about to be slung to- 
gether for the first time. There are certain 
members of a crew who are attached to the 
company and these men are joined by 
others at the theater. They are great, big, 
capable, good-natured leisurely creatures 
who know their jobs, but refuse to be hur- 
ried or to do one minute’s more work than 
is necessary under the union rules. They 
are joined at once by the stage manager, 
whose immediate duty it is to allot the 
dressing rooms to the members of the com- 
pany and to see to it that the star has one 
which is unquestionably the best. He has 
by this time become somewhat interested 
in the play. He would also like to see how 
the scenery looks when it is set up. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that he 
pursue the manners and the methods of an 
ambassador in order to keep the little: 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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BEST L AW EBCHE RBA RED 


In the Ford car the power plant is suspended 
from three points on the chassis. This is 
possible because the Ford engine and trans- 
mission are built as a single unit. 


Asshown in the illustration above, the engine 
is supported at the rear by two brackets, 
fastened to the frame. In front, a single 
trunnion bearing, allows sufficient move- 
ment to compensate for the twists and strains 


RUNABOUT $290, TOURING $310, COUPE $500, 


imparted to the frame by road irregularities. 


The three-point suspension principle has 
been a feature of Ford car design for 20 
years, and has since been widely adopted for 
other cars. Combined with a light, flexible 
frame, it protects the engine from distortion, 
and minimizes the necessity of repairs due 
to resulting misalignment of engine bearings. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


TUDOR SEDAN $520, FORDOR SEDAN $565 


Closed car prices include starter and demountable rims. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


F.O.B. DETROIT 
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‘Three Point Suspension’—a Ford Feature for 20 Years 
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Holeproof Ho- 
stery Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


After a careful 
survey, Holeproof 
engineers credited 
Cooper Hewitt 
Work-Light with 


4% increase 
in production in 
the Holeproof 
looping depart- 
ment (shown at 
left). 


A similar survey 
in the seamless 
knitting depart- 
ment revealed a 
production in- 
crease of 


4.2% 
also ascribed to 
Work - Light by 
Holeproof engi- 
neers. (Lower 
Photo shows close- 
up of the intricate 
looping machine.) 


Certainly! Use Work-Light 
on your hard jobs first 


HAT would you nomi- 

nate as the “hardest 
eye job”? Grinding bearings? 
Weaving chiffon? Gear cutting? 
Perhaps plate glass inspection 
or watchmaking? 

List all the eye-defying jobs 
you’ve ever seen or heard tell 
of—and still you’ll find hosiery 
manufacturers insisting that 
looping is hardest of them all. 

Looping? What is it? It’s 
taking each stitch in the open 
toe or heel of an unfinished 
stocking and looping it by hand 
—one stitch to each needle— 
onto a revolving metal disk con- 
taining 48 needles per inch. 
Blink an instant and you miss 
a stitch; miss a stitch and you 
spoil a stocking. 


Why is the looping depart- 
ment usually the first place a 
hosiery mill puts Work-Light? 
(1) No glare is created by its 
long, glowing tube; therefore 
no shiny reflections. (2) Even- 
ly diffused yellow-green rays 
keep eyes at constant, easy 
focus. (3) Headache, spoilage 
and machine stoppage are nat- 
urally reduced. 

Nearly every plant has some 
eye-defying job. Work-Light 
usually starts there—meeting 
the stiffest test at the start-off 
—and thereby winning its way 
into other departments. Some- 
where in your plant poor light 
may be jamming production. 
Work-Light is the answer. Why 
not make it today? 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co, 
125 River Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 


SE 
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tousled-headed star in as good a temper as 
possible, and he knows from former never- 
to-be-forgotten experiences that the matter 
of her dressing room is a very vital one. 

The director and the members of the 
company take possession of their rooms in 
the local hotel and, if they are wise, stay 
there comfortably until they receive an 
SOS. They run over their lines in peace 
and quiet, sleep a little and dine. 

By this time, with luck and cajolery, 
the scenery will have been set, decorated 
and slung, the lighting arrangements will 
have been worked out and other details 
will have been prepared for the dress re- 
hearsal which is to take place at seven 
o'clock. 

It is an exciting moment. Everyone is 
strung up to a high pitch of nerves, and 
there is so great a note of uncertainty about 
| the proceedings that a sort of exhilaration 
runs through everyone. It may be said 
that the members of the company are still 
on speaking terms. There is to be no onein 
front except a scout or two from the man- 
ager’s office, one or two mothers and a hus- 
band or so, all of whom have murmured a 
prayer for the play’s success for purely 
personal reasons. 

I have said that the dress rehearsal is to 
commence at seven o’clock, but never in the 
history of theatricals has a dress rehearsal 
commenced at the appointed hour. Some- 
thing always goes wrong. A vital prop is 
missing. A trunk has failed to arrive. The 
leading lady is annoyed because one of the 
other ladies has chosen a frock the color of 
| which kills the very expensive dress in 
| which she is to make her first appearance. 

Author, director and stage manager are 

called to the star’s dressing room and the 
| scene that takes place there before the rise 
| of the curtain is probably more dramatic 
| than anything in the play. It is discovered 

at the last moment that the lamps on the 
various tables show a spirit of insubordina- 
tion which necessitates immediate and 
drastic action on the part of the electri- 
cians. One way and another, then, it is 
pretty certain that you and I will be kept 
waiting until eight o’clock before the direc- 
tor, armed with a notebook, makes himself 
comfortable in the orchestra and shouts 
out “Clear the stage.”” Whereupon the cur- 
tain is lowered, the house lights areswitched 
off, the footlights go up, the company 
stands by and, after one last unaccountable 
pause during which shouts and counter- 
shouts are raised behind the scenes, the 
curtain rises and the play begins. 


The Author’s Greatest Thrill 


Then follows a series of extreme sur- 
prises, astonishments, disappointments, 
and sometimes, by the grace of Thespis, 
exhilarations, triumphs and mutual con- 
gratulations. For the first time one sees 
clearly not only what the play is all about 
but gathers some inkling as to how it is 
going tolook to askeptical audience. There 
is no sensation in the world, I suppose, so 
amazing to an author as this one is. Here 
at last, after an infinite amount of trouble, 
argument, alteration, despair and doubt, is 
| the play in concrete form. Hereis the thing, 
| the work, the entity upon which he has 
| devoted so much time and thought, moving, 
vibrating, alive. One after another his brain 
children appear before him, sometimes 
exactly as he conceived them, more often 
only in nebulous outline. From the mo- 


| ment the curtain rises the boredom which 
| has been brought about by the monotonous 
reiteration of rehearsals lifts like a fog ina 
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breeze, and whether the play proves toh 
good, bad or indifferent, it assumes a ny. 
ness which keeps him on the edge of hisg¢ 

At the end of each act the wise and com) 
tent director reads out his notes to | 
company before the next act procee 
And at the end of the whole business 

goes on the stage and delivers himself 9 

speech. In this he sums up his reactions 

the play and the playing like a judge ip | 
important case. He looks very pale q 
tired, sitting on one of the sofas with { 
company grouped about him in ¢h 

made-up faces. If he is a polite and grate 
director, he thanks them for their loyal q 
earnest efforts and for all that they ha 
done. It is a wise author who stands agj 
during this proceeding and holds baek | 
remarks until he can get the director jy 
quiet place. “Never interfere with { 
man at the wheel” is an admirable mot 
and there is another one equally goa 
“When you hirea dog, don’t bark yourself 
If the play seems to have come through t 
cold test of a dress rehearsal with fiyi 
colors, the consultation that follows in 
hotel bedroom will be just as serious as t 
one which takes place if it has shown wea 
nesses, dullness, bad playing and ill-fitti 
joints. Being good it must be made he 
ter—nursed, fondled, pointed up. If bad 
diagnosis must be made for an immedia 
operation and all hands summoned to # 
operating room. Amazing scenes ha} 
taken place in these hotel bedrooms of tr 
out towns since the theater game cor 
menced. 


On the Thumbs of the Audience 


Whatever may be the director’s verdiy 
after a dress rehearsal, it is very likely tol 
reversed when an audience sits in judgmer 
at the opening performance. There a) 
as many instances in which plays regarde 
up to that moment as hopeless by everyor 
concerned have been received with accel 
mation by a first-night public as of tho: 
looked upon as sure-fire hits which hay 
failed to stir the slightest enthusiasm in an 
part of the house. Play producing is ¢ 
great a gamble as horse-racing and eye 
the most cordial indorsements and suppoi. 
of the tryout audiences do not mean 
similar treatment of the play in Chicagoc 
New York. 

Say, however, that it has braved suc 
cessfully the elements of the road, encour 
aged the manager to a further outlay andi 
placed among the entries for the Metropoli 
tan stakes. Come with me finally to th 
Broadway theater in which it is to chal 
lenge the deathwatch of a New York open 
ing night. There has been a_polishin; 
rehearsal on the stage that day—a day 0 
dull dread and inarticulate excitement, 0 
feverish activity among the crew and in thi 
manager’s office. The box-office man hai 
dodged from one of his several telephone: 
to another in the manner of a race-tracl 
fiend—for the first and last time maybe— 
and I, with a constant pain in the solal| 
plexus, have hung about the theater ir 
everybody’s way. Then, having sent flow: 
ers to the ladies of the cast and good-luck 
telegrams to everyone concerned, I take 
you to my club for dinner and pretend to) 
eat. And there or at another theater, with) 
a tingling spine, you and I wait to be told : 
whether the audience has turned thumbs 
up or down. The director will announce 
the truth, without the slightest doubt. In 
the morning there are the papers 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of ar 
ticles by Mr. Hamilton. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Ir EvER a fair wind blew for business, it 
is blowing now. Bank clearings are break- 
ing all records. Large issues of securities 
‘are swallowed up in a day. Our income 
taxes have been made more tolerable. 
Our national debt is fast being reduced. 
The national budget has been cut nearly 
one-half since 1920. Our national wealth 
increased by more than 35 per cent during 
the last decade. The average income of a 
citizen of the United States is greater 
than ever before. We have no unemploy- 
ment worth mentioning. 

Riding this wave of prosperity, invest- 
ments are “rolling home” laden with divi- 
dends. Manufacturers and wholesale and 
retail merchants have seen evidence that 
the public is buying steadily and easily. 
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Rolling 


Home 


The continued sales of automobiles and 
the building of homes are but two of 
many indications that the benefits of 
good business are widely shared. And 
conservative men of finance see. many 
reasons why this condition may be 
expected to continue. 

Far-seeing business men are taking 
advantage of this prosperity, not only 
to reap present profits, but to buttress 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEAD QUARTERS 
C7 > PHILADELPHIA —~ ~~ 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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the future. They are refining their prod- 
ucts. They are improving the quality 
of their merchandise. They are winning 
a place for their goods by merit and 
by advertising of this merit, on the front 
of retailers’ shelves and in their cus- 
tomers’ homes. They are using the 
power of advertising constructively to 
build and reinforce the structure of good- 
will that stands fast through high tides 
and low tides. 

For the most successful advertisers 
know, as we know, that it is easier to 
hold a market than to gain it. That it 
is less expensive to keep the confidence 
of the public than to acquire it. That the 
possession of a buyer’s good-will is nine 
points of the sale. 
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Dependable Bulbs For 
Your Automobtle 


Car owners everywhere are now driving with better 
light.due to the dependability of Tung-Sol bulbs. 
Built with utmost care and precision, Tung-Sols not 
only give maximum illumination, but last longer 
and provide a safety factor which is beyond price. 


Eleven automobile manufacturers have approved 
Tung-Sols for factory equipment 
which shows how highly Tung-Sols 
are regarded by automotive en- 


gineers. 


Put Tung-Sols in your headlamps. 
Learn for yourself what it means to 
drive behind good bulbs. Join with us 
and leading car builders'in an effort to 
improve night-driving ‘conditions. 
Tung-Sols light the way to courtesy 
and safety. The next time you need 
new bulbs, ask the dealer for Tung-Sols. 


“Let Tung-Sol Light the Way” 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC. 
Newark New Jersey 


Licensed Under General Electric Company’s Incandescent Lamp Patents 


UNG'SO 


TUNG-SOL BI-FOCAL 
BULBS protect the ap- 
proaching driver and 
provide safety when 
passing another car. 
Standard equipment on 
the new Series Buick. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


may be meant. Doctor Lapworth won’t 
hear of her giving up any of her nourish- 
ment, so she is sparing a little more of her 
precious time for the good of someone else. 
She is taking Horace on Mondays as well as 
Wednesdays and Fridays.” 

“T,” said the curate, “‘am abstaining 
from almost everything. Please tell her.’ 

Tristram heard this with a little extra 
bewilderment, but he soon got the hang of 
the idea. He went to his mother. 

“Mummy,” he said, ‘‘what do people 
give up in Lent?” 

“Well,” said Lady Barker, ‘‘a variety of 
things. Everyone chooses. One gives up 
something one likes and does something one 
doesn’t like for the good of one’s charac- 
ter.”’ 

“My cigars,” said Sir Tristram pres- 
ently, with the perspiration beading on his 
brow as he wrestled with thought. ‘My 
new golf stockings, and absinth in cock- 
tails,” he added later, the perspiration 
beginning to drip down. ‘‘My car,” he 
shouted by and by, for he was resolved to 
make a real good show with the affair. 
“T’ll walk to the links every day, mummy, 
every darned old day.” 

He went off to see Flora. She was, how- 
ever, engaged with Horace. 

“We never interrupt her classes with 
Horace,” said Mrs. Dewsley. “Although, 
as a mother, they make me a little anxious. 
He is stupid and stubborn and obviously 
tires her. There is quite a hectic flush on 
her darling face when she has finished with 
him. Can you leave a message, dear boy?”’ 

“Tell her, please,’ said Sir Tristram 
huskily, ‘“‘that I came to have a little serious 
chat with her about Lent—to ask her what 
she would have me do. Itseems to me, now 
that I’ve thought about it for the first time, 
to be a fine thing for a man’s character to 
know how to discipline himself, give up his 
little pet luxuries for a bit, and so forth. 
I’d thought of my cigars and absinth in 
cocktails—they mean practically nothing 
to me without it. Also I’ve got some very 
choice golf stockings I’m going to put by, 
and I'll jack my car up for six weeks. I’ll 
take.a solemn oath to walk everywhere.” 

“Tea?” said Mrs. Dewsley, laying a ma- 
ternal hand on his arm. 

“Jove!” he cried. “I'll give that up 
too!”” So he went home. 

The bank manager gave up butcher’s 
meat, eggs, tea, coffee, whisky, rice, cab- 
bage and rabbit when he heard of this. 
He went round to see Flora. 

“T’m living on very little,” he said 
solemnly; ‘‘very little during Lent. I’m 
taking stock of myself pretty severely, I 
promise you, Miss Flora.” 

Doctor Lapworth gave up only beer—but 
then, it was a lot of beer. 

In spite of the fact that the bank manager 
had given up almost a store’s list of provi- 
sions, the curate nearly everything, and 
Doctor Lapworth had cut off his beer, it 
somehow seemed that the sacrifice of Tris- 
tram made a stronger appeal to Flora than 
the sacrifices of anyone else. She was sev- 
eral times seen observing him from her win- 
dow as he walked down the street on his 
way to the links, in his stockings of last 
year’s fashion, and knowing that he was 
pledged to tell the club steward not to put 
any absinth in his pre-lunch cocktail. And 
when she thought of the car in which she 
had often driven beside him, she sighed 
and tears welled into her brown cow eyes. 

Six weeks is a long time. The curate— 
painfully thin but very bright—met Horace 
the butcher’s lad, in the town and observed 
his meaty face and beady eye. 

“Horace,” said the curate, ‘what are you 
giving up this Lent?” 

“Tuesday evenings,” Horace replied. 

“Tuesday evenings, my lad?”’ 

“Miss Flora gave up Mondays, and yes- 
terday she says to me, she says, ‘Horace, 
you give up Tuesdays.’ So I give up Tues- 
days, sir.” 

“To the classes?” 


oN CS aSiEss 

“She will kill herself,’ sighed the curate 
in a sad ecstasy. 

“Mummy,” said Sir Tristram, bounding 
about the house, “I am getting on. Yes, J 
am getting on, mummy! I held her hand 
today, and she didn’t knowit; but she will 
get to know it in time, won’t she, mummy? 
It was worth giving up everything! Oh, 
mummy, mummy, if only we hadn’t that 
skeleton of Cousin Charles always in the 
cupboard!”’ 

“New Zealand is a long way off,” said 
Lady Barker brightly. 


Us 


Wit the approach of Easter all Box- 
burgh was on mental tiptoes, watch- 
ing the rivalry of four strongish men for the 
love of Flora Dewsley. The girl herself 
gave but little sign of her preferences, or 
indeed of her awareness at all, and so far 
none of the lovers had dared really to let 
her guess his object. She remained too an- 
gelic, too other worldly, too untarnished, 
too bright, for anything. She told her 
mother—sighing—that she admired their 
abnegation and self-discipline in the matter 
of meat, fish, rice, tea, coffee, beer, stock- 
ings, cars and other things; but beyond this 
attitude of girlish appreciation and wonder, 
she showed nothing. She did not know. 
No, she never thought of these things. 

“T can wait, mummy,” said Sir Tristram. 

He was now looking marvelous. Much 
of his fat had disappeared—for giving up 
absinth had soon meant giving up cocktails 
altogether, and without them he never rel- 
ished his food or brought an appetite to a 
meal—and there was a mingled air of Gala- 
had and Saint Anthony about him. The 
town favored Sir Tristram. 

“My brother is like a boy again,” said 
the bank manager’s sister; “quite lithe and 
sprightly; and he has abolished all his first 
wife’s photographs, over which he used to 
brood so dreadfully.” 

“There is more in life than beer,” said 
Doctor Lapworth. 

“This is nothing to me,” said the single 
curate, ‘‘this matter of fasting and sacrifice. 
I am never without penances. I would do 
anything to deserve her.” 

“T has classes with Miss Flora every 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
now,” said Horace, the butcher’s boy, rud- 
dier than ever; for he had given up nothing 
except his Tuesdays. 

“I feel very tired,” said Flora; “very, 
very tired.” 


Just as Sir Tristram felt that the time 
might be near when he could risk a declara- 
tion, the afternoon postman brought him a 
dreadful letter. 

“Of all people, mummy,” said Sir Tris- 
tram, strangling a sob in his throat, ‘who 
should write to me but Charlie!” 

Charlie was coming home—was almost 
home; tomorrow he would be in Boxburgh. 

“T shall come straight to you, my boy,” 
wrote Charlie, “‘and lay my head under 
your ancestral roof.”’ 

“There is only one thing to do,” said 
Lady Barker when she had assimilated this 
and recalled all she knew as to the strength 
of Charlie’s character. “He must be told. 
Rake he may be; profligate and spend- 
thrift; wastrel and low-lifer; but such as 
he is, he has some sort of heart. I remem- 
ber there was always a generous side to his 
nature. He won’t stand in your way. We 
must tell him. And, Tristram, propose at 
the Tennis Dance tomorrow.” 

“Oh, mummy, mummy, I will!” 


VI 


Sik TRISTRAM had not seen Cousin 
Charlie since he had turned up at Lord’s 
for the Eton-and-Harrow match—every 
inch of the gay dog and man about town— 
to see young Tristram bat for The Hill. 
Quite soon after this, Cousin Charlie had 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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a NEW COVER DESIGN 
2 Handsome dome-shaped covers with inset 
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‘ knobs made of Thermoplax—a highly heat- 
resistant material that does not burn, crack 
S nor discolor even at oven heat. 
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SQUARE BEADED 
EDGES 

All edges are finished with a massive square 

bead that gives unusual beauty, strength and 

durability. Doublefolded handles —new, 

comfortable, sanitary. 
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ORDINARY FINISH 
Rough, unpolished in- 
side surface—hard to 


ALUMINEX FINISH 
Inside surface hard, 


A 


clean 


The finger nail 


glassy-smooth, polished 
—easy to clean 


test 


The new way to choose 
aluminum ware 


RY this the next time you go to buy a 

piece of aluminum for your kitchen. Just 

run your finger nail across the imside sur- 
face. If you hear a disagreeable, rasping noise 
—it isn’t Aluminex. 


You know well enough that a rough, cor- 
rugated surface is hard to keep hygienically 
clean. Where perfect cleanliness is indispensable 
—as on the inside of any cooking utensil—a 
smooth, polished surface is necessary. 


And that is why Aluminex kitchenware has 
been welcomed so enthusiastically in thousands 
of homes where standards of health and good 
living are held high. 


Easy to Clean 


All that you need to clean Aluminex is an ordi- 
nary dish cloth and soap and water, or a mild 
non-abrasive cleanser. The inside finish 1s not 
scratched or corrugated when it comes into your 
kitchen, and you never need to scratch or mar 
it with harsh cleaning materials such as have 


been used for years to clean aluminum ware. 


The result is freedom from one of the most 
disagreeable kitchen chores—longer life for 
your pots and pans—and better cooking. 


Every Aluminex utensil has been designed to 
fit in perfectly with modern cooking processes. 
Greater beauty has been skillfully blended with 
such practical features as increased utility, com- 
pactness and strength. 


And Not Expensive— 


Go to your nearest dealer and ask him to show 
you Aluminex. Start now by replacing a few 
badly worn utensils with this new and finer 
aluminum, and you will look forward to the day 
when your shelvesare lined with it. Remember: 
Aluminex, with the smooth inside finish. There’s 
nothing else like it anywhere. And it costs no 
more than other good, substantial ware. 


Every woman who takes pride in her kitchen, 
will find many interesting and helpful sugges- 
tions in our booklet, “The New Day in Alu- 
minum Cookery.’’ Send for a free copy today. 


THE BUCKEYE ALUMINUM COMPANY 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


Makers of fine aluminum ware for more than a quarter of a century 


LUMINEX 


The aluminum ware with the smooth inside finish 


CLEVER COMBINATION USES 
Showing how several Aluminex utensils 
may be used in combination. The sauce-pot 
with its dome-cover is a perfect self-basting 
roaster. With the colander it becomes a, 
steamer. With the mixing bowl—a splen- 
did double-boiler. The cover itself makes a 
handy dish in preparing a meal. 


A FEATURE YOU'LL LIKE 
Welcome heating or warming surfaces are 
provided by the flat tops of the new covers. 

Useful in many different ways. 
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ch HE post-war boom left us with 


increased factory space and an 
overstocked market. Competition was 
keen. The slightest waste had to be 
checked. Constant supervision was 
imperative. Above everything else I 
needed feet—feet that would keep me 
going all day—feet that would take 
me to every department every day. 
Arch Preserver Shoes gave me such 
feet. They are my emergency capital.” 


THE 


RCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


with its real chassis, will keep your 
feet on the job. Its concealed, built-in 
arch bridge prevents sagging; its flat 
inner sole (crosswise) prevents pinch- 
ing. It supports where support is need- 
ed, yet it bends with your foot at the 
ball, the only place your foot bends. 
Nerves, bones and blood-vessels never 
crowded or bothered. 


This is the shoe that makes your feet 
feel well, work well, and look well! 


The Arch Preserver Shoe for men and 
boys is made by only E. T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rockland, Mass.,.and 
in a range of prices that brings foot 
comfort and style within reach of all. 
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No. 320 
Ohio last 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 
The genuine Arch Preserver Shoe 
for men and boys is made only 
by E. T. Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass.,—for wo- 
men and children by The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


Let us 
send it 
Our Check- 
up Chart 
will get you 
acquainted 
with your 
feet. 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. S-36, Rockland, Mass. 
Send me the ‘‘Check-up Foot Chart"’ and name of near- 
est dealer. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

been chased from the country. Every con- 
ceivable kind of dun was after him, from 
bookies to ladies fair and frail; but Cousin 
Charlie always won his sprints, and he was 
well away, and making for the other side 
of the globe before anyone else had really 
properly got a leg foremost. 

Charlie had altered surprisingly little. 
He was a small man, Charlie, but exceed- 
ingly sturdy. He was about the toughest 
thing on earth. He had a neck like a bull, a 
punch—they said—like a mule’s kick, and 
his eye was very attentive and twinkled 
eternally. He had a marvelous tailor, and 
always turned himself out to do this sar- 
torial artist credit. He had no money at 
all, everyone knew that; but was never 
without the price of a bottle of champagne 
or a tenner to put on a horse. It was said 
he was known all over the world. Head 
waiters were fond of him. His hair was 
reddish, his face reddish also. His silk hat 
always took a marvelous angle. He was al- 
ways going somewhere to do something. 
He was an extremely busy man of no occu- 
pation. He was indubitably a bad hat. 

Still, Lady Barker was always right; and 
she was right when she observed to the 
mourning Tristram that Cousin Charlie 
had a heart. 

“Sit down, Charlie,” said Lady Barker, 
gazing at their guest’s impeccable fawn 
suit of tweed, with the trousers creased to 
knife edges, and pleasantly offering him a 
cream hothouse rosebud for his button- 
hole. ‘‘I have to talk to you, on Tristram’s 
behalf, if you don’t mind.” 

“Poor little Tristram,” said Charlie, who 
was about half Tristram’s size, ‘“‘he’s a feller 
I’m always sorry for.” 

“T fail to see why,” said Lady Barker 
stiffly. “He is very much admired. The 
fact is, Charles, that your visit is most in- 
opportune.” 

Charles gave his monocle a twist as if to 


| observe his aunt better. 


“Dear, oh, dear!” he said. “I’m sorry. 
And if I could afford it I’d go away and 
stay in London. But I can’t.’ 

“The reason is this,’ pursued Lady 
Barker: ‘‘Tristram is, we hope, about to 
become engaged to the most beautiful girl 
in Boxburgh.”’ 

At this Charlie seemed to grow suddenly 


| alittle taller, while his eyes bulged with in- 


terest, and he swayed slightly toward his 
aunt as he stood on the hearthrug. 

“She is the most spiritual creature one 
could possibly imagine; her parents natu- 
rally adore her. She is deeply sensitive and 
religious. She has a very noble soul.” 
Drooping easily to his former stature, Char- 
lie nodded. “‘ Professor Dewsley, her father, 
would not let her marry into any family 
that was not highly satisfactory. As for 
dear Flora herself, she would shrink from 
anything repulsive in the way of records 
or reputations. One could not imagine a 
hint of scandal near the sweet girl, nora 
tainted breath blowing on her, nor a—a— 
smear F 

“Aunt, you have the gift of tongues. 
You make me see myself. You’re afraid if 
she hears of me, or meets me re 

“TI wish to ask you, Charles, to behave 
with the utmost circumspection while you 
are visiting us.”’ 

“Why, certainly,” said Charlie kindly. 

“Avoid a meeting with the Dewsleys if 
possible. And it will be possible—they are 
such reticent people.” 

“Certainly, aunt,” replied Charlie kindly, 
“from what you say there doesn’t seem to 
be much to draw us together.” 

“As a matter of fact, I should like to feel, 
knowing your unhappy propensities, that 
you would have no conversations at all with 
Flora. You are apt tosay things that M 

“Why, certainly, aunt. All this is no 
trouble at all.’ 

“There is this Tennis Dance tomorrow 
night.” 

“Dance?” 

“One of the nicest dances we have in 
Boxburgh, an annual affair. The Cathedral 
Club—not the Town Club, needless to say. 
Many of our neighbors drive over for it.” 


April 5, 1926 


“The county?” 

“Well, naturally. Of course, as Tris. 
tram’s cousin, you will have to go, I SUDPose, 
Besides, you are a dancing man.” 

“Do they Charleston?” 

“What is that?” 

“The origin is negro. It is the best thing 
going.” 4 

“Indeed?” ee 

“Tt goes like this.” « 
“Thank you, Charles,” said Lady Barker 
after a terpsichorean interlude, “TI do not 
think the Charleston will be danced.” 


“T suppose, aunt, there will be plenty of | 


other girls there besides this bit of Tris. 
tram’s?”’ 

“There will be plenty of charming girls.” 

“Then don’t worry about me.” 

“Tt is Tristram I am worrying about.” 

“Nor Tristram. Describe this Flora tp 
me, and what she’ll wear, if she has con. 
fided that to you, and I’ll avoid her like the 
plague.” 

“Very fair. More like a spirit than a 
human being. Great big brown eyes. By 
tremely slender. She will wear pink.” 

“Pink? Right!’ 

“Many of the others will be wearing pink 


too, no doubt, for it is quite a craze hereto | 


imitate Flora. But you won’t be able to 
mistake her.” 

“Right, aunt. Has Tristram ever pro- 
posed before?”’ 

“No. She is his first love.” 

“Tell him he can come to me beforehand 
for anything he wants to know.” 

“T hardly think ut 

“Little Tristram!’’ mused Charlie, “] 
can see the feller now, batting for Harrow. 
Thirty he made that day, not out. I tipped 
him my last quid. Little Tristram! I'd 
never do the little feller down, trust me!” 

Yes, Charlie had a heart of gold. 


vir 


HE Tennis Dance was held in the Box- 

burgh Town Hall, a fine room out of 
which various minor rooms given over to 
committee meetings and so on opened. 
There was one of these minor rooms set 
aside for a ladies’ cloakroom and a minor 
room set aside for a men’s cloakroom, and 
minor rooms set aside for sitting out. 

The place interested Charlie but mildly. 
He arrived early with his Cousin Tristram 
and Lady Barker—who always played host- 
ess at this function—and while she was still 
looking at the set of her transformation in 
the feminine dressing room, and Tristram 
was in consultation with his butler—whom 
he had lent for the purpose of mixing pe 
culiarly insidious. cocktails—Charlie issued 
forth into the main room and looked it over. 

The orchestra was tuning up, and already 
cars from far fastnesses could be heard 
stopping outside. 

“Not a bad floor,”’ said Charlie. “Suit 
old Tristram and aunt if I nest in one of 
these most of the evening, I dare say,” said 
Charlie to himself, proceeding to consider 
the sitting-out rooms. ‘‘I’ll find a girl, and 
that is what I’ll do.” 

Charlie perceived a nice cozy room, cush- 
ions, screened corners, flowers, lights goldily 
shaded. And here was still another nice 
cozy room, cushions, screened corners, flow- 
ers, lights goldily shaded. Charlie went 
right in to investigate. 

“Now that corner there,’’ mused Charlie, 
“near the staircase, running up into some 
jolly old council chamber in the roof. A 
man might nest there with the right sort of 
girl. I’ll keep out of little Tristram’s way. 
Poor little feller.”’ Just as Charlie, in the 
full flower of his philanthropy, was deciding 
these matters thus, the door into the little 
room opened softly and a girl slipped in—a 
girl in pink—one of the imitators of this 
Flora. 

But of course, not Flora. A million bil 
lion times no! Charlie knew the aura that 
waved about this girl. There was no mis- 
take about her. He knew her on sight. A 
wonder! A bill topper! A little witch! A 
devil if ever there was one! The demure 
fragile kind—the very best and worst! 
What feet and ankles and how she used 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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“No other actress on the 
cinema today could play 
this character with the 
artistry and faithfulness 
of interpretation that 
Norma has put into the 
role.” 
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—David Belasco 


“T never made a picture 
I like better.” 
—Norma Talmadge 
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Prevent. 


leaks 


that damage 
your car 


NE LEAK may mean 

a dry radiator—a_ 

smoking engine—a 
stranded car. Service mana- 
gers agree that one serious 
engine overheating takes thou- 
sands of miles from the life of | 

_acar. The engine is never | 

again as eflicient. 


The cost of neglect is trouble and | 
needless repair bills. The cost of © 
insurance is a $1.25 can of “X.” 


Makes Permanent Repair | 


Keep “X” in your tool box—there | 
is no more dependable tool when 
the radiator leaks, “X” makes a 
repair as tough and permanent as 
the metal itself. It frees the deli- 
cate tubes of your radiator from 
clogging rust, sludge and scale. 


Insist on “X” Liquid—the radi- 
ator repair liquid specified by the | 
U.S. Gov’t for all aeroplane en- | 
durance tests—assurance to you | 
that “X” is the safe way to safe- | 
guard your car. 
For Fords, Stars, 


Chevrolets, ete. 
Use 75c Size 


For Larger Cars 
Use $1.25 Size 


25 West 45th St.,-New 
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| them! 


| abominable affair tonight, isn’t it? 
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~ (Continued from Page 84) 

What a little twist to her. mouth 
when she smiled! ;What a mouth! What 
great bigiopaque eyes that’ nobody in this 
world would ever see through, and she 
didn’t mean them to either! What a look 
from those eyes for Charlie! Oh, blessed 
damsel! 

“Can anything like this come out of Box- 
burgh?” said Charlie to himself, dizzy, and 
rocking slightly on his feet. “Tristram 
can keep his angel maid,” said Charlie to 
himself. “He needn’t worry. This is mine. 
I wonder where that jolly old staircase 
leads.” 

The beautiful girl gazed at Charlie, such 
a husky little prodigal, such an unrepentant 
sinner. She looked at him as if she saw in 
him the man of her long-dreamed dreams. 

“Y’m off!’”’ said Charlie to himself, and 
so he was. He advanced toward her with 
his assured air. 

It has been said before that Charlie’s 
dressing was in the hands of a sartorial art- 
ist. There was no white waistcoat like his 
in Boxburgh; no camellia buttonhole so 
perfectly worn; no shining pumps so ex- 
quisitely built. And he looked—as he al- 
ways did—the wickedest thing on this side 
of the other world. 

“Before we proceed to ordinary de- 
tails ” said Charlie coaxingly. 

““Let us not proceed to them at all. to- 
night,” answered the surprising maiden. 

“This is going to be better than I thought 
possible,’”’ said Charlie to himself. “Look 
here,”’ he said to her, ‘you really have 
knocked me right off my feet. You looked 
marvelous, coming so quietly into this room 
like that. I didn’t expect to meet anyone 
at all like you.” 

“J didn’t dream there was going to be 
anyone like you tonight—or, indeed, ever.”’ 


“Poor child! This is a putrid place, 
isn’t it?” 
“Putrid! The only difference between 


the living and the'dead in Boxburgh is that 
some are buried.” 

“By Jove, you hit it! Tell me, why did 
you come in here?”’ 

“T thought I saw astrange man—and one 
never knows.” 

“My poor dear, I see you still have your 
young hope left. This is going to be an 
Be- 
tween friends—at least we are friends— 
tell me.” 

“‘ Abominable.” 

“Can I help you to bear it?”’ 

ce Yes.”’ 

“What shall we do? 
to me?” 

“ar Ves. 

Charlie was not in a dither now. His 
brain worked ecstatically and in magnifi- 
cent order. 

“My luck!”’ he kept repeating to himself. 
“My luck! Dropped into it straightaway.” 
He was now standing very close to the girl, 
gazing into her eyes. She used a perfume 
very fragrant and faint. 

“Can I have the first half of your 
dances?”’ 


Do you leave it 


“Certainly.” 
“Life for the next couple of hours is sim- 
plified then. . . . Where does that funny 


old staircase lead?” 

“To the mayor’s robing room.” 

“By Jove! We’ll nest there and tell each 
other all about us, shall we?”’ 

“That is what I thought.” 

“What? You had thought ——” 

es.” 

Charlie’s eyes bulged a little. ‘‘Obvi- 
ously,” he said to himself, ‘‘she is a fellow 
craftsman, a real mate. I want to 
say how do you do to you properly,” he 


| said persuasively, and he took the girl in his 


arms and kissed her. The girl melted almost 
away in Charlie’s arms, so softly she seemed 
to mold herself. 

“Darling,” said Charlie, “you are born 
to it.” 

sé Yes.”’ 

“How do you do, Doctor Lapworth?” 
said Lady Barker’s voice, most high and 


| gracious, somewhere beyond the closed 
| door. “Yes, the Dewsleys have arrived, 
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and Tristram has the first dance with 
Flora.” The orchestra began to play. 

“We can hear them in the mayor’s rob- 
ing room?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“Where is the champagne kept, I won- 
der. Darling, you go up those stairs and 
I'll nick a bottle somehow.” 

She skipped up the stairs with all the in- 
souciance in the world. 

Settling his white tie, fixing his monocle 
more firmly in his eye, and ascertaining 
that his camellia was uncrushed, Charlie 
went forth into the ballroom, and saw the 
bank manager’s sister and Doctor Lap- 
worth take the floor. 

“T thought it would be like that,” said 
Charlie to himself, observing them as he 
passed by. 

Sir Tristram came bounding along. 

“Charlie, have you seen Miss Dewsley?”’ 

“T do not know her, little lad.”’ 

“T forgot. Of course not. Anyone here 
you feel you wish to meet?” 

“Not a soul, old dear. I’m just going to 
keep out of your way.” 

“Mummy will give you a dance pres- 
ently.” 

“By Jove, will she!” 

“And the bank manager’s sister—there 
she is—will spare you one too.” 

“The Atlantis on the floor now? By 
Jove, will she? No hurry about the intro- 
ductions, old lad. I can wait. Where’s the 
champagne?” 

“Already, Charlie?”’ 

“Any time’s champagne time to a healthy 
man.” 

Sir Tristram moved on. 

“Mummy, mummy, 
Flora?” 

“A bottle of fizz and a couple of glasses,”’ 
said Charlie to the Barkers’ butler when he 
reached the servery. And somehow, minc- 
ing alongside the festooned and draperied 
wall, he carried that bottle home without 
its being observed. . He reached the sitting- 
out room of the golden lights, leaped up the 
stair, and there found the maiden. Faintly 
the sounds of the orchestra rose to them. 

“Do you Charleston?” 

“What’s that?” 

“A dance of negro origin. Goes like this, 
iflcanmanagetohumit.’’ Charliehummed 
it and danced. 

sol ‘cantidouthat.- 
Charleston with vim. 


have you seen 


She performed the 


PHOTO BY WARREN E, GRABTREE 
Sunset at Cannon Beach, Oregon 
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““By Jove, you’re born to it!” 

Yess: 

Where was that champagne? Pop! 

‘A toi!’’ Charlie raised his glass, They | 
drank. 

“Lovely!” said the maiden dreamily, 

‘It’s a little chilly up here; we'll haye to 
sit very close together.” 

OY eSaa 

And when they were close together | 
Charlie said, “‘You know, I ama very bad 
hat.” 

“e Yes.’’ 

“How do you know?” 

“T felt it. I saw it.” ) 

“Er—I just knock about anywhere and | 
do what I darn well please and all my rely. 
tions hate me like sin.” 

“How heavenly!” 

“To be hated?” 

‘By relations.” 

“Darling, tell me about you.” 

And she answered: “TI live with my par- 
ents, who are perfectly moldy people, and 
they think I am an angel. Nothing eye 
happens. I can never say anything or do 
anything because there is nothing here tp 
say or do. I have only one friend in the 
world and he is a butcher’s boy. To ge 
even him I have to resort to subterfuge, | 
pretend I am taking him for evening classes 
to make him better, and then he brings me 
in all the scandals he can rake up, and Ia 
Vie Parisienne and I teach him French sp 
that he can read it. And he brings me the 
Sunday newspapers with the horrors in 
that mother thinks it would kill me to gee, 
I like his type really quite well; all red 
blood and beef, you know; and I was actu. 
ally wondering whether I would be obliged 
to elope with him presently if no other bet- 
ter man turned up who was rather like him, 
only more so. 

“The dullest men are always hanging 
about our house for no reason at all and not 
one has ever made love to me or shown the 
least interest in me. I egg them on in every 
wey a girl could think of, and nothing 
happens, nothing at all! Until tonight, I 
have never been kissed. An appalling life, 
ISMut Abe. 

And Charlie answered with profound 
emotion, ‘‘Appalling!”’ 

“You are exactly the kind of man I haye 
dreamed of and longed for all my life; a 
Horace—but of my own class. All my life 
I have been cruelly misunderstood, made to 
live with moldy people and be delicate and 
do right.” 

“Darling, darling!’”’ protested Charlie, 
really profoundly moved. ° “‘Let us cheer 
ourselves up.” 

And he refilled the glasses. 

“Lovely!” she said, drinking. 
She leaned against Charlie. Time flowed 
by delightfully. The music of the orchestra | 

floated up to them. 

“There’s a jolly thing we really could 
Charleston to,” said Charlie joyfully. 

So he and the maiden rose, and there in 
the mayor’s robing room they were dancing 
the Charleston with imagination and aban- 
don, so lost in rapture that they did not 
hear the sound of feet upon the stairway; 
and suddenly Sir Tristram, wrought up 
with anxiety, and Doctor Lapworth and 
the bank manager and the curate and Lady 
Barker broke in, and were upon them. 

Charlie called his partner to a halt, set- 
tled his tie and stood beaming. True, the 
girl’s hair was perhaps not exactly of its 
earlier chaste sleekness, and a champagne 
bottle and glasses lay about the place, but 
he was doing no harm. 

“Keeping right out of your way, little 
feller,” he called cheerily to Tristram. 

“Flora!” said Lady Barker, the curate, 
bank manager, doctor and Sir Tristram, in 
a series of dull groans. 

“F-Flora!”’ repeated Charlie. “Haven't 
you found her yet?” 

“Here I am, dear,” said Flora, confidently 
nestling by his side. ‘Lady Barker, Sir 
Tristram, everyone, please wish us happr | 
ness. Let me present you to my fianté, | 
Mr. Mr. Mr.——” | 

And she seemed innocently surprised | 
that nobody smiled; no, not even Charlie. 


\ 
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this Electric 
Floor Polisher 


. Vee it you can beautify ALL your floors and linoleum in the time it 
formerly took to dova single room—and without stooping, kneeling or 

even soiling your hands. Ten times quicker than hand-methods this labor- 
saving machine wax-polishes wood, linoleum, tile, marble and all other floors 

to gleaming brilliance. Each easy stroke of this self-running Polisher leaves 


a glowing path of shining lustre, deep burnished into the very substance 
of the floor. 


Don’t deny yourself the daily pleasure and satisfaction of having beautiful 
WAXED floors in your home and at your place of business. They are so 
charming and distinctive. They reflect sunshine and light. They accentuate 
beauty in rugs and furnishings, creating an atmosphere of perfect taste and 
harmony. But waxed floors are also practical. They are easy to care for and 
their upkeep is less than with any other finish. Then, waxed floors are 
convenient—your rooms aren’t upset for days at a time. 


Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This wonderful new machine actually runs itself—you just guide 
it with the fingertips. It gives a higher, evener and more beautiful 
polish than can possibly be obtained by hand. It is simple—there 
is nothing to get out of order. Light—only 9 lbs. Runs from any 
lamp socket for 1c an hour. Polishes under low pieces of furniture 
without moving them. The tough, tampico bristle brush revolves 2100 
times a minute, driving the Wax into the very pores of the floor. 


\r Your NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 
rou can rent a Johnson’s Wax Elec- 
ric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day 
nd in just a short time wax-polish 
Il your floors and linoleum. Tele- 
shone your nearest dealer NOW 
nd make an appointment to rent 
me for a day or two this Spring. 

Leading Department, Drug, Fur- 
liture, Grocery, Hardware and 
aint Stores can supply you with 
ohnson’s Polishing Wax. Refuse 
iubstitutes. 


Should you experience the least diffi- 
culty in getting Rental Service on a 
Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 
write direct to us and we can prob- 
ably arrange to get it for you. Please 
indicate which Merchant in ‘your 
neighborhood you would prefer to have 
serve you in this matter 


S.C, Jounson & SON fo e 


The price of a Johnson’s Wax Electric 

. ee! ; Pas o Floor Polisher is only $42.50 (in Canada 

es inish Authorities” s ; ar Boge coe : $48.50) and with each Polisher is given 
The Floor Pinus img bt Fe 2 i Free a $1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop and a 
Racine, Wisconsin “ea Po ete cra supply of Liquid Wax. Your dealer can fur- 


nish it or we will send one express prepaid. 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON’'S LIQUID WAX 
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money and you took theirs if you could— 
dog eat dog; no pretense about it. 

Of course I lost. Even in a straight 
game very few amateurs can hold their 
own with professionals. But it was worth 
the money to have an hour now and then 
when you could go at it hammer and tongs, 
finish all out—get up from the table utterly 
spent, go back in weary peace to the Park 
Hotel and sleep without remembering. 


XIX 


NE night—it was August 27, 1920; I 

have reason to be sure—there was a 
dance at the country club. The crowd was 
small because so many people hadn’t re- 
turned yet from the lakes, yet even so there 
were too many people. I couldn’t keep my 
attention on the scattering, disjointed, aim- 
less talk; they’d lived eight years I didn’t 
know anything about. I offended my part- 
ners, not by my clumsiness but by forget- 
ting who they were. Girls I’d grown up 
with—oddly alike they seemed. Dark or 
fair, fat or slim, plain or pretty, no one of 
them was vividly herself. Their hair against 
my shoulder was fragrant, but not with the 
fragrance that meant one woman out of all 
the world. 

They all played the same system, if you 
know what I mean. A sort of virginal 
frankness, a man-to-man attitude subtly 
modified by the consciousness of sex and 
pretty clothes; virtue as conscious as the 
delicate paint on their lips. Their eyes said, 
““Aren’t we good friends? But I do hope 
you're not going to be bold and notice that 
I’m a woman!”’ 

Then they thought I was dull because 
I didn’t. 

Well, I was dull. It all seemed false, flat, 
superficial. This orchestra of sleek, pale, 
bold-eyed youths braying out music whose 
sensuous rhythm was borrowed from the 
jungle; these moderate, respectable people 
toying with instincts that were not strong 
enough to be unsafe. I wandered off and 
sat on a tee bench under the dim pale stars, 
lighting cigarettes and throwing them 
away, staring down a dim fairway into the 
woods and seeing a place far off and differ- 
ent—a place of grim reality; Nature im- 
mense and violent, people who loved and 
feared and hated with an intensity that 
would seem shameful here. 

“Oh, there you are! I’ve been looking all 
through the gas pipes for you.” 

It was Nola Nelson, Mike Nelson’s 
second daughter, fair-haired, beautifully 
groomed, cool, boyish; thirty-two years 
old—she looked twenty-five—and unmar- 
ried; a million dollars is a handicap for a 
maiden in Milo. I jumped up and threw 
away my cigarette. She sat down and 
asked for one herself. 

She crossed her slim legs comfortably. 
Below one knee a pretty garter was vis- 
ible. It was the sort that is meant to be. 

“Howard, I’m going to lecture you.” 

“T love to be lectured,”’ I said mechan- 
ically. 

“You’ve changed,” said Nola Nelson. 
“T’m not sure I like you as well as I used 
to; but you’re more Yes, I do. In 
some ways I like you better. Father says 
you’ve got more—more force than you 
used to have. He says you’ll make a million 
or go broke.” 

“This uncertainty is dreadful.” 

“Tt’s not at all important. The point is, 
a million dollars won’t make people forgive 
you for the way you’re acting. You can’t 
get away with it, Howard. Not in Milo.” 
Man to man—like that. “Hanging around 
those low dives west of the railroad,” said 
Nola. “Openly; that’s what people can’t 
understand. Going through the streets at 
all hours with that monstrous thug of 
yours.” 

In Milo there were not two such figures 
as Gabriel Zalas; but west of the railroad, 
if you’re wise, you don’t walk alone at 
night—not if you look as if you had money; 
and Gabriel was an escort a footpad would 
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think twice about. Of course people recog- 
nized him as far as they could see him. 
Why not? I wasn’t hiding anything. I 
didn’t care that much about it. 

“They’re saying you’re mixed up in this 
liquor business. You’re so careless about 


money, about so many things you used: 


to ” 

There was nothing I could say in self- 
defense. But it was odd to think somebody 
cared. The music whanged and thudded in 
its sensuous, mocking parody of violence. 
Nola sat relaxed, thoughtfully smoking; 
the curves of her slim body were sweet, 
alluring. Presently I kissed her. You 
know—it seemed the thing to do. She re- 
turned the kiss accurately, with—well, vir- 
ginal frankness. Quite under control. 
When we went in to dance her face wasn’t 
even flushed. 

Of course that was my fault. Haven’t I 
said I was dull? 

She whispered, “Think you’ll go back to 
the tropics?”’ 

I said mechanically, “Never.” 

Go back? To what? Great mountains 
marching down the world to dwarf a man 
and shake his faith in human destiny; the 
jungle, blind and malignant and invincible; 
distance and space and color, a vast soulless 
beauty and a trap for men. Loneliness and 
hardship and foolish dreams of home—of 
Milo, Indiana, this very place that seemed 
so empty now. 

West of the railroad, intensity is not 
shameful. Housewives scream curses at 
one another with more than virginal frank- 
ness, and knife their husbands if they seem 
to need it; you read about it in the papers 
and you think “How crude!” If you’re 
respectable that’s all you ever know about 
it. But you have to care about something, 
be sure of something, to be respectable. I 
wasn’t sure of anything, not even the name 
of that wild bitter ache that wouldn’t let 
me sleep. 

The game at Woodrow’s place was dull 
that night. I played savagely, without at- 
tention; lost, took a drink of Woodrow’s 
liquor and bought another stack; lost and 
repeated the operation in the order named. 
The money I’d brought with me didn’t last 
an hour. 

Woodrow said cordially that my check 
was good—“ Make it to cash.””’ He wasn’t 
playing; he’d given up his chair on my left 
to a boyish-looking fellow in a plaid cap, 
whom he introduced as Mr. McGuire. Mr. 
McGuire dealt clumsily and played his 
cards badly and lost cheerfully. You 
couldn’t help thinking he had no business 
to be there. 

But by an odd coincidence my heaviest 
losses came on his deal. I had a pat full 
house beaten by a straight flush filled on a 
two-card draw; filled a high flush and lost 
to an improbable full house. It got so I 
didn’t know what to go by. First one man 
and then another—one of three—beat good 
hands for me. 

Tough luck, eh? Yes. Callitluck. I did. 
But I called for new cards—which Wood- 
row furnished cheerfully—and watched 
Mr. McGuire’s hands. 

Eh, well! Truly the hand is quicker than 
the eye. It was my own fingers, not my 
eyes, that gave me something to pin sus- 
picion to. The boyish Mr. McGuire clum- 
sily shuffled the new deck and passed it for 
the cut just as Woodrow passed me a drink. 
I swallowed the drink; but I kept my finger 
tips carefully in place until my eyes could 
verify what I felt there—a tiny rift in the 
deck, a crimp—half the deck curled ever so 
slightly away from the other half. I lifted 
the top half to see what cards were planted 
for the bottom of the deck. Just four 
kings, that’s all! 

It came to me that only two of the play- 
ers were at all uncertain as to what was up. 
The other four, including Mr. McGuire, sat 
oddly still. I had to laugh. Woodrow 
spoke behind me: 

“°’S matter, Mr, Pressley?” 


“T’m just wondering,” I said, “which one 
of these birds was due to beat me on a four- 
card draw. That’s getting pretty raw.” 

The eyes under the visor of Mr. McGuire’s 
boyish cap were not boyish. They were 
oddly wide, inhuman. His right hand 
moved swiftly toward his chest as he cried, 
““Wha’ d’ ye mean, you 4 

Igrinned—“ You got me the first time” — 
and put my hand firmly against his right 
elbow, stopping whatever he was jerking 
from under his left arm. But I didn’t try 
to stop him from leaping out of his chair 
away from me; I helped him so vigorously 
that he stumbled on the legs of the next 
chair and went down; spun my own chair 
against Woodrow’s long legs and leaped on 
the boyish Mr. McGuire in time to tear a 
blocky automatic out of his hand. 

Woodrow yelled “Jack! That guy’s 
from Mexico! He’ll knife you!” Mr. 
McGuire flipped ‘convulsively under the 
table. Woodrow was covering me with a 
revolver, not dramatically, but in the most 
simple and effective manner, waist-high. 
No use rushing him. There was an opaque 
window by me; it gave only on an alley. 
I tossed the automatic through the glass 
and grinned. 

“Worrying about my knife? Here it is.’”’ 
Moving carefully, not to startle Woodrow’s 
trigger finger, I took it out of my vest 
pocket, opened its two-inch blade and 
snapped it off and tossed it through the 
broken pane. “I give you my word that’s 
the only weapon on me.” 

Woodrow half lowered the revolver, won- 
dering, I guess, just what I meant to do. I 
couldn’t have told him. But oddly, for the 
first time since I’d been home, I felt alert, in 
full command of all my faculties; as if the 
liquor I’d drunk had just begun to stimu- 
late my dull brain; as if time had slowed 
suddenly into split seconds, crystal clear. 
Likely the whole thing didn’t take a minute. 

“You can keep the money,” I granted; 
“it ought to cost me that. But I'll just 
have those checks back if you don’t mind.” 

“Will you?” said Woodrow. “Oh, will 
you? Go ahead. Stop payment on ’em. 
I won’t sue you. But you’ll wish I had.” 

“Oh, well,” I said, and walked over to 
the sideboard to take a drink. But I didn’t 
take it. Behind my back I snatched at the 
revolver, twined a leg round his knees and 
threw my weight back, yelling with all my 
lung power, “Gabriel! Come!” 

Something whacked my skull as we went 
down. I wrenched the revolver free and 
whacked savagely at Woodrow’s; I couldn’t 
wait to see if he was out; savagely I fought 
to my feet, butting faces, stamping on feet, 
striking with my free hand, hanging des- 
perately to the revolver. Nothing hurt 
much. The room was full of the relief of 
violence, of joyous unrestraint. Cut loose 
with everything you had! 

Gabriel came. He came by the simplest 
route—through the window. I heard his 
huge foot splinter through the sash, his deep 
voice crying ‘‘Here I am, sefior!’? A man 
lifted off me and thudded against the wall. 
The table crashed. Another man wilted 
even as I struck at him. Whack! The door 
was open. There was nobody in the room 
but Gabriel and four men on the floor. 

Hardly panting, a leg of the table in his 
hand, Gabriel explained, ‘They got away, 
sefior.”’ 

I had to laugh. It seemed a good ex- 
ample, at that; hastily I retrieved my 
checks from Woodrow’s pocket and went 
intothealley. But as wereached the farther 
street a police whistle shrilled somewhere 
and sickening sanity rolled back on me. 

Was I crazy? This was Milo—Milo— 
Milo, Indiana, where such things simply 
didn’t happen! Just what had happened 
anyway? How hard had I struck? Or 
Gabriel? What would the police find in the 
disordered room? Dead men? Even one? 

Go back and see? No need. They 
couldn’t all be dead. The police would find 
me if they needed me, 


The lethargy of dawn was over Milo, 
policeman eyed me with sluggish ree 
tion; I spoke to him cordially—alreg 
trying to be respectable again! The slee 
night clerk of the Park Hotel handed me 
three letters with my key; I took them; 
plodded dully to the elevator, got to, 
room and tossed them on a table. Ty 
half undressed when one of them ca 
my eye—a foreign stamp, a flimsy eny, , 
of foreign texture, the postmark of y 
caya! The handwriting was cramped 
fashioned, wavering. The pages blurred 

Then words leaped out and spoke ton 
Mild, whimsical words, the calm and stea 
voice of old Ben Murchison—Ben Mure 
son, alive! 


“Dear Buck: I have been in jail. 
nabbed me the minute I landed in Viz, 
because a Revolution is on and they thoug 
sure I was mixed up in it. They did 
know about me giving my word not to 
any more fighting except in Personal m: 
ters. I told them, but they did not belie 
it. Give a Dog a bad Name ete. Buck, 
not know if I have ever told you, but if 
ever get locked up incomunicado, do not ¢ 
mad and Worry, just take it easy and th 
of all the funny things you can rememh 


It is the way to keep from going crazy. — 


“But finally they put me with son 
other prisoners and I got word to the Ame 


ican Minister. Do you know him, Buck? 


Mr. Barbee. He is a nice fellow. He 
not remember whether you came to see hi 
or not. So many people do. He did x 
know about my Promise, but he knew Iy 
not fighting any more so finally they let n 
out. 

“That is why it took me so long to 
out you were gone. I got to Tolobaya bi 
they did not know what had become of yo 
but I could not do any more riding for 
few days because I am still kind of weak a 


you had gone Home. ) 
“T am glad to hear it, Buck. I am ne 
blaming you for killing that Del Valle 
They tell it here that you Fought 
about his sister, but I know how Natiy 
are, hot-headed. I know you did not t; 
her anything but right. I know you ki 
him fair. They have got you charged y 
Murder, but this country has not got 
extradition treaty with the States, so you 
are all right as long as you a 


O FAR I read in a sort of trance. 

would have been easier to grasp if he 
written like a man who had been terri 
wounded, terribly imprisoned in a solit 
dungeon where you had to think of all 
funny things you could remember to k 
from going crazy. 

But he didn’t. Not he! You could h art 
that gallant old body, but you couldn't 
make him sorry for himself. You couldn’ 
shake the deep calm courage of him. Bet 
Murchison was a man. r 

Murder! That was the word that jarred 
me back to a realization of the present- 
sitting there on my untouched bed in the 
Park Hotel, seeing slow dawn come gr: 
across the crowding, sleeping roofs of M 
Indiana. I had not killed Rufo del Valle, 
off down the world; but maybe one of th 
men in Woodrow’s place was dead. May 
more than one. It made no difference 
whether Gabriel or I had struck the blow— 
I was the one responsible for whatever had 
happened. 

But who had killed Rufo del Valle? 

Like a clock that had stopped fo Ir 


months ago, the memory of Vizcaya took 


on reality and moved again—slowly 
first, my brain still drugged with t 
violence of the last twenty minutes. Ben 
Murchison was in Vizcaya! Following my 
trail, he had gone to Tolobaya, to Chu: 
nango, where he had learned 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
+r did Peter Brennan know I had come 


’ 

» had killed Rufo? And when? 

it phantom rider must have been 
{at horseman who had come thunder- 
jwn from La Caoba while I lay hazily 
1 bushes below the trail. His head 
rwhite and featureless against the 
\-bandaged, of course; likely his face 
calp were cut to ribbons by the crazy 
ig of my rapier. But he certainly 
) dead. Not then. Shouting like that. 

ren badly hurt; it takes strength to 
1a horse at full speed down a twisting 
pain trail. 

Jhorse galloping back riderless; that 
| be after a stumble, a fall—and no 
fr. But his voice had kept on shout- 
ingefully. Receding into the valley, 
ing me on foot. Fading, forgotten in 
‘lirium of exhaustion and fever and 
»andescence of that merciless sun. 

| I met and killed him in the hours I 
‘remember? But how? Hardly able 
ig one foot after another, my right 
elpless 
il, I’d been strong enough to climb 
into the canyon and take the blanket 
if my dead horse and drag a heavy 
bt, crazily, all the way to Chunango. 
sling what a man can do when the re- 
/; of reason is removed. And I’d been 
:. Was that why Peter Brennan had 
ie so earnestly to be quiet, kept me 
is until the boat came—hiding 
f I leaped up and rummaged in 
funk for my revolver, which hadn’t 
fired since then. There were three 
’ shells. 
fe you a frantic helpless feeling, sit- 
nere, needing so desperately to know 
iwas hidden in the blank, unanswering 
itime and distance.. Only these flimsy 
| of foreign paper, scrawled with mild 
‘sical words that could speak with the 
iof old Ben Murchison, yet could not 
ir any single question. Only stray 
ses of interweavings in a hidden pat- 
|. . . Ben Murchison had fought in 
iva when I was no more than a baby 
in Milo, knowing no more of warriors 
lings than I might hear in fairy tales. 
5 was the thread of my own footless 
lering that had drawn him back there 
thirty years—even now he spoke of 
m Zufiga, but seemed to have no no- 
Tho he was: 
, 


am boarding with a fellow named 
img. Hesays he knows you; you took 
him in a’scrap with a fellow named 
ia. That is, I am staying at his house. 
lems to be off somewhere on a Spree. 
jas hanging around the mesén drunk 
I was laid up, and the night before I 
or Chunango his little girl came.down 
hunting him. She is all the time 
he will tackle Zufiiga and get’ himself 
. Zufiiga seems to be quite somebody 
d here. I reckon he would not make 
ones about killing him if he Felt like it. 
hat is how I happen to be staying 
| I felt kind of bad to think of that 
trick worrying about her Papa, so I 
iback to see if he had showed up. No. 
| not think she ought to stay in the 
: by herself, she is not much more 
ja baby but you know how natives are. 
| of them. But she would not stay at 
lneson. She is scared her Papa will 
home drunk and nobody to take care 
n. Sol moved up here. She can not 
anything much but fried eggs, so I tole 
own to the mesén to eat sometimes and 
ot along fine. 
‘am afraid something has happened. 
‘as been gone four days but I will wait. 
ive not got anything to do and I 
iC as well. 
‘he says you are the finest Liar she ever 
imaking up Yarns about rabbits with 
ines in their pockets etc. She is a cute 
and Spunky as they make them but I 
yorried. The police will not do any- 
but Promise. They would not tackle 
ga anyway if he killed him right under 
| Nose. 
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“I reckon you heard about me getting 
shot. I am getting all right now but I was 
pretty sick by the time I found a pueblo 
where I could give up, you know how scat- 
tered they are in Peten, and besides I am 
getting old. I do not come Back after get- 
ting Hurt like Iused to. But I am getting 
all right. I am sure sorry things broke like 
they did, Buck. I could not see any way to 
help it. They sure made a Mess of our out- 
fit. But you are a young fellow and you 
have got a good head for business. You 
will make a new start and be rich in no 
time. 

“Mind what I tell you now, Buck. You 
stay in the States this time. That is the 
place. This is no country for a young fel- 
low. I have been here nearly forty years 
and I know. You will get Restless but you 
stay with it, Buck. You will get used to it. 
I never had the Guts to stick it out myself, 
Lalways got restless and had to Hit the trail 
again. But you are a peaceable young fel- 
low and you know how to get along with 
People. 

“When you start getting Tired of it, you 
just remember how you got tired of it down 
here. I could see you getting tired ever 
since the War and I was glad to hear you 
had gone home. You stay there, Buck. 
You would only keep fooling around and 
wind up like I did, get old and be no use to 
anybody. 

““Many a time I will sit and think of 
when we were partners, what a Hustling 
young fellow you were and what good times 
we used to have sitting and chewing the 
Rag ete. Huh, Buck? Let me know how 
you are getting along. Please. Send % 
de Srta. Alice Dowling, Tolobaya, Vizcaya. 
You can depend on her better than her 
Papa even if he shows up but I am uneasy 
about him. 

“‘T will send this General Delivery, from 
all you say Milo is alittle town and I reckon 
it will get to you all right. Best regards, 
Buck. Take care of yourself. 

“Yours truly, 
““BENJ. MURCHISON.” 


That was all. Nota word of how he had 
escaped from his grave in the jungles of 
Peten; to him it was only a matter of 
course to keep on trying as long as the 
breath of life was in him. Not a word 
about his share of our money in the bank— 
T was young and had my start to make; he 
was an old fellow and wouldn’t need it long. 

I can’t tell you how it hit me. I didn’t 
know I was swearing aloud until Gabriel 
poked his great tousled head in to ask 
anxiously what was the matter; he thought 
I must be swearing at somebody. Well, I 
was. I was cursing the man I’d been, to 
let Ben Murchison get such an idea of me; 
the fool I’d been, to think you could buy 
peace with money; the weakling I’d been, 
to quit because I’d been a little tired and 
sick. Cursing my helplessness to tell him 
that I knew it now. 

“‘Gabriel,’’ I cried, 
Benjamin is alive!” 

Gabriel said simply, ‘‘Deveras, sefior? 
Truly?” But his broad face lighted with 
gladness that would have burst a smaller 
man. He was human, you know; a thou- 
sand years of failure and defeat can wipe 
out subtle and complex emotions, but never 
the basic ones of loyalty and gratitude and 
love. Ben Murchison had been always 
kind to him. 

“He is in Vizcaya.” 

“‘Do they speak Spanish there, sefior?” 

“Bh?” I said. “Yes. Why?” 

“T am glad,’ said Gabriel. “This is a 
beautiful city and the people are very kind, 
but English is very hard to learn.” 

I give you my word it had never occurred 
to me how lonely he must have been. I’d 
been too busy feeling sorry for myself; I’d 
taken him for granted, like a dog or the 
bed I slept on. And of course he’d never 
presumed to tell me how he felt. On the 
other hand, he never questioned my re- 
sponsibility. He had smashed those men 
in Woodrow’s place because I’d told him 
to, which made it right for him. He wasn’t 
worrying about any consequences. More 
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than once, in the past, I’d kept him out of 
jail by giving money to the police. If they 
made any trouble here, I’d give them money 
and we’d be on our way. What could be 
simpler? 
XXI 

H, WELL! A man ean try. Through 

empty streets of sunrise I galloped to a 
telegraph office and cabled Uncle Ben: 


“Stay put till you hear from me. 
Thought you were dead. Love to Alice and 
plenty for yourself, you darned old pheenix.”’ 


The girl at the desk reminded me sleepily 
that I hadn’t signed it. I had to say, ‘Oh, 
he’ll know who it’s from.”’ Could I say it 
was not to advertise myself to authorities 
who had me charged with murder? The 
message had to go via San Carlos and 
Ciudad Vizcaya and the telegraph to Tolo- 
baya; somewhere along the line they'd 
spot the name of Howard Pressley—or 
even Buck, in a message addressed to him. 

No use to wonder yet how I could get in 
myself. I had to get out of Milo first. I 
rushed to a taxi office and drove to the 
house of Harry Willis, the county prose- 
cutor, and got him to the door in a bath 
robe and a fine morning grouch. 

“Come out of it,’ I said. “‘Get on some 
clothes and come down to the hotel for 
breakfast. Got to have a talk with you.” 

“My gosh, man! What time is it?” 

“Six o’clock. But I’ve got to take the 
10:47 to New York and I’ve got forty- 
seven things to do between now and then. 
Just think of all the mornings I’ve let you 
sleep, and forgive me. I mean it, Harry! 
I’m sorry, but I’ve got to impose on you 
this once.” 

““Y ou must have been killing somebody,”’ 
he said sarcastically. 

But I waited till coffee and food had 
soothed him, and even then I began care- 
fully distant from the point. I told him 
about Ben Murchison’s latest resurrection. 
That beguiled him out of a too judicial 
attitude. 

Harry Willis made a living putting 
people in jail for adventuring in Milo, but 
when they did it like Ben Murchison, a 
picturesque, swashbuckling soldier of for- 
tune, far off in the tropics—that was ro- 
mantic. See? 

“He must have more lives than a cat,” 
grinned Harry Willis. 

“He certainly hangs onto the one he’s 
got,’ I agreed. “Now he’s in Vizcaya, in 
the very district where I was working 
when—when fever got me down. Harry, 
there’s a lake of asphalt in those hills, 
richer than Bermudez, nearly as rich as 
Trinidad—a million-dollar proposition, ly- 
ing there idle, wide open for the man that 
can grab it loose from politics. Not very 
many people know about it. I stumbled 
on it by an accident. I was a sick man 
when I—I quit; but now, with Ben 
Murchison to a 

That was the line I took. A man can’t 
come right out and talk about the need to 
feel the hills again, to hear a mild garrulous 
old voice, to come again into a starlit garden 
full of memories that will not fade. [| 
didn’t say that I was charged with murder 
there. I talked about politics and Ben 
Murchison and a million dollars—romantic 
things like that—and Harry grinned. 

“Go to it, boy! If I wasn’t a married 
man But what was it you wanted to 
see me about?”’ 

I told him then; told him exactly what 
had happened in that joint west of the rail- 
road, making no excuse for having been 
there. No use to make excuses; I knew 
what Milo would think of me—rounder, 
gambler, damfool generally. Odd that it 
should hurt so much to realize. Yesterday 
T hadn’t cared what Milo thought. 

But it wasn’t the county prosecutor who 
listened. It was just Harry Willis, a fellow 
T’d known all my life. He was shocked; 
personally, you know. Our kind of people 
didn’t do that sort of thing. He reached 
for the telephone—we were in my room— 
and asked for the police station. 

“Who's talking? Oh, hello, ser- 
geant. This is Harry Willis. What’s this 
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trouble at Woodrow’s joint? 
Who are they? Just drifters, 
huh? . Any of’em hurt much? ‘ 
Has he had medical attention? ... Frac- 


I see. 


tured? Does the doc seem to think it’s 
serious? Any of ’em know his 
name? Yes, hold ’em all. Yes, 
Woodrow too. I’ve warned him. Who’s 
Minnis? Right. Any reporters 


been in yet? Well, give it to ’em as a raid. 
Say they were after Minnis. Don’t men- 
tion anybody’s name except the men they 
took in. No use stirring up a stink. Yes, 
let it go that way.” 

Hanging up, he said with sorrowful 
humor, “‘I guess you're willing to let the 
police have the credit, eh, Howard?” 

““The—what?”’ 

“Your Mr. McGuire happens to be Mr. 
Minnis of Chicago, wanted for killing a po- 
liceman, which is one of the few crimes,”’ said 
Harry, “that makes a man really unpopu- 
lar—in Chicago. There’s a reward. That’s 
the trouble with fellows like Woodrow,” he 
said bitterly. ‘‘They turn their places into 
stations on the underground. Give ’em an 
inch and they take a mile. Gives Milo a 
bad name. I’d give a leg to be able to run 
7em all out.” 

He seemed to have forgotten my case in 
his grievance against politics. Vaguely I 
knew that even honest politicians had to 
compromise with the forces west of the 
railroad; but it seemed no time for general 
conversation. 

““You say one of ’em’s—hurt?” 

“Skull fractured,’’ said Harry soberly. 
“Unidentified; still unconscious and the 
others claim they don’t know who he is. 
Not a Milo man. Tough bird, likely. How- 
ard, how in the name of common sense did 
you ever get mixed up with a gang like 
that?’’ 

‘“Common sense!” I said. ‘‘ What does a 
fool know about common sense? I’ve got 
no excuse. You know the facts. Now 
what : 

“Tf he dies,” said Harry, “‘I’ll probably 
have to charge you with manslaughter. 
I—I can’t iM 

“You won’t have to take any action 
till he Ht 

“No. The police didn’t catch you gam- 
ing, and those birds won’t have the nerve 
to try to make any ordinary assault charge 
stick against you—not in this town.” 

You get it? I belonged in Milo. They 
didn’t. 

“That’s all I could hope for,” I said 
gratefully. “And I’ll be back to take my 
medicine—whatever it is. That’s what I 
wanted to say to you. I’m not running 
away. But I simply got to go.” 

“T’m a little deaf,” snapped Harry. ‘I 
didn’t hear what you said about leaving 
the country. I’d have to order you held 
if ——” 

*“T’ll put up any bond you say. I owna 
third interest in the Grove Hill develop- 
ment, and if that isn’t enough ——” 

“You talk too much!” said the county 
prosecutor. “‘How can you put up a bond 
when there’s no charge against you yet? 
If it comes to that, I’ll remember that you 
reported to me. That’s all I can do. Did 
you say you had an engagement this morn- 
ing? Well, good luck, boy!” 

That’s what it is to grow up in a little 
town and deal with men who’ve known you 
all your life. I went to Dave Henshaw and 
told him how sorry I was to have to leave 
the Grove Hill job so suddenly on his hands. 
He said emotionally, “Forget it, old man! 
Joe and I’ll take care of it. You’ve got 
enough on your mind.” 

Safe, moderate, reliable Dave Henshaw! 
He was deeply shocked at the mess I’d got 
myself into—genuinely shocked; and some- 
thing else. He was as excited at the news 
of Ben Murchison as if that old adventurer 
had been his own personal friend—that 
reckless, bold, swashbuckling soldier of for- 
tune he imagined. Queer, eh? Dave, who 
would have died of shame if he’d been 
mixed up in a brawl himself, was a steady 
ring-side customer at the prize fights staged 
by one of the local clubs. Enjoyed the 
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dace of boxing, so he said; but knock- 
{were what he talked about next day— 
iy ones. 

b gripped my hand emotionally when 
¢. You know. He thought I went ad- 
uring. That’s the romantic name for 
bie when it happens to some other fel- 
far enough from home. 


XXII 
[, WELL! What is reality, anyway? 
( know that I was worried and afraid. 
id been a month since Uncle Ben’s let- 
vas written; anything can happen ina 
th. He was old and had been lately 
aded. He had no money that I knew of; 
rafts of his had reached the bank when 
ssed through New York. And he had 
aies even in Vizeaya—one that I knew 
hind that one rich and powerful and 
ictive—Tedfilo Zuniga, political boss of 
jaya for thirty years. Did Zufhiga know 
/ Murchison was in the country now? 
ad I killed Rufo del Valle in the hours 
were lost out of my memory? How 
ild I learn the truth? How should I 
get into Vizcaya? What would hap- 
/if I landed openly in San Carlos or 
mango? You can’t do much from the 
le of a jail. 
ow, looking back, I know those fears 
worries rode me; yet those are not the 
gs that I remember. Pictures remain, 
ithey mean something tome. Havana, 
. purple night hung thick with stars, 
ing with that lovely sweep of lights 
ig the Malecon—familiar with the 
fed liquid sound of Spanish and the 
ji homely smells of saffron and burnt 
ne and red wine. Slow days down sum- 
i seas. A night of velvet blackness out 
hich the sea flamed into splendor, such 
lvorks as the hand of man has never yet 
blled—the boat’s wash and the swift 
tes of playing dolphins burning gold 
blue, every splash bursting into an in- 
ed plume of ghost fire under the in- 
ible surface, flying fish rocketing away 
living comets into the dark. A dawn 
in violence threw you out of your bunk, 
nh violence as can sweep the Caribbean 
September—all day and all night the 
te ship stood at bay, fighting up green 
ips of racing water, plunging down and 
ting up again, facing the screaming 
talions of the wind. 
"hen Panama. The awe-inspiring ma- 
hery of the locks, hoisting great ships 
sail among the sad gray bones of the 
wned forests of Gatun—drowned to 
ke crossroads for the ships of all the 
id. Balboa on the Pacific side. The 
oli, and lean sunburned men, panama- 
ited or pith-helmeted against the sun— 
id men, incurious of eye, laconic and 
ally a little drunk. 
. wider code of manners and of ethics 
Out there a man stands on his own 
F, and sees to it that nobody else does. 
leemed good to be back, I won’t deny. 
in Panama I heard reports of the revolu- 
h in Vizcaya. The rebels had captured 
nango; it wasn’t worth much as a 
It, because the only trail inland was 
lough the great canyon into the valley of 
i Zorro, which the federals could block 
lone end as easily as the rebels from the 
er. By the same token, they couldn’t 
dislodged except from the sea; and they 
re getting money out of the Consolidated 
\threatening to burn their wells. Oil’s 
} most vulnerable form of money in the 
irld, I guess. 
Not that I cared, except for Peter Bren- 
n’s sake. I liked Brennan and he had 
ne me a great service, and it’s no joke to 
ve a gang of bandits camping on you. 
Et let me make this clear: I didn’t care 
ing about Vizcayan politics. Not then. 
e rode into Vizcaya from behind, 
briel and I. A hot and toilsome route, 
the safest one—we didn’t even know 
en we crossed the border, maybe on the 
e€ mountain trail where young Ben 
urchison had escaped thirty years ago, 
hree jumps ahead of a firin’ squad.” Up 
(0 hills where the sun was hot and the 
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air was thin, where you sweated by day 
and shivered under double blankets by 
night, out through a lonely pass above the 
great upland mesa that rims the northern 
end of the Zorro Valley. 

That’s one of the pictures that remain. 
The blue line of the seaward ridge that runs 
to La Caoba and Chunango. Wide rolling 
plain, patched with dark green of coffee and 
yellow of sesame, softened to beauty in 
the slanting sun; white specks of central 
haciendas, a tiny ox wain that did not 
seem to move, and tiny cattle grazing, and 
a toy horseman galloping where there was 
nothing to gauge his progress by. Far 
purple glimpses of the Zorro Valley; and 
the hills—the hills, the mighty surf roll of a 
continent, immense and calm, not restless 
like the sea. 

Gabriel didn’t look ridiculous out there. 
Bulky he was, and proudly he clung to 
his incongruous Yankee clothes; proudly, 
when we stopped to ask our way at some 
isolated farm where peons straightened up 
to stare at us, he spoke to me in what he 
hoped was English, cocking a lordly eye 
at those humble, calzén-clad, sandal-footed 
fellows. How could they tell that his im- 
posing shoes hid calloused marks of sandal 
thongs, or that calzénes even now served 
him for underwear? 

Funny he was, but not ridiculous. A 
man can be as big as he likes, as simple as 
he likes, out there. There’s plenty of room. 

Peaceful it seemed. Suddenly up over 
a roll in the mesa came a swift caravan, 
mounted men galloping before a carriage 
whose horses galloped too. Probably, I 
thought, the wife of some rich landowner, 
returning from a shopping trip to the capi- 
tal; in those countries, you know, few 
women ride horseback where wheels can go. 

But it was not a woman. Surprisingly, 
the horsemen struck spurs to their horses 
and came charging down on us. : 

“Halt! What are you doing here?”’ 

That was unusual. Back-country men 
are usually most courteous; these men 
were plainly looking for trouble. I was in 
no position to oblige them. I answered 
mildly, ‘‘ Passing by.”’ 

““Whence do you come, and on what 
business?” 

“Who,” I demanded mildly, “wants to 
know?” 

“Tedfilo Zufiga!”’ 

You may believe I turned anxious eyes 
on that carriage then. Not that I had any- 
thing especially to fear from Tedfilo Zu- 
fiiga; likely—or so I thought—he’d never 
heard of me, at least by name. It was his 
son Ramon I was afraid of. Ramon would 
recognize me. Remembering the stare of 
those hot hawklike eyes in the plaza at 
Tolobaya, I had no delusions about that. 

But the carriage rocked swiftly by, and 
neither of its passengers was Ramon. One 
was a servant, who braced in his arms an- 
other—well, callita man. A withered frame 
swathed in a rich shaw! whose colors cruelly 
emphasized the yellow pallor of a face on 
which the flesh seemed horribly to have 
melted and run down, sagging like dead 
wax into malignant seams and folds. I 
caught one glance from its venomous yellow 
eyes as it went by. It was enough. Even 
today, looking back, I firmly believe Teo- 
filo Zufiiga hated every living soul—but 
one. That was his son Ramon. 

Now, looking back, I partly understand 
the man. He came to Vizcaya sixty years 
ago, an unknown immigrant from Spain, a 
Galician in a country whose aristocracy is 
of Biscayan stock; where the word gallego 
is a word of scorn. He grew rich, but he 
was still Galician. He grew powerful— 
climbed by the only means he knew, shrewd, 
ruthless and aggressive—climbed to be 
feared and sneered at, a gallego to the last. 
Maybe—who knows?—hate was the driv- 
ing force within him. 

Certainly it was strong, to have molded 
a human face into that mask of hate and 
cruelty. 

But it was the mouth that made you 
sick, wiped out all pity for his age and his 
infirmity. Impotent and yet lecherous, as 
if it savored unclean memories. That was 
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the man who had desired Fernando’s sis- 
ter—poor Dofia Trini, that proud, cold, 
bitter lady, Queen of Vizcaya once. All I 
could think of was the way she had looked 
that night in Don Fernando’s house, robbed 
of all dignity by her shapeless wrapper and 
the curl papers in her graying hair, her thin 
hands shaking and her shaking voice crying 
at me the hate she felt for all male ani- 
mals—that pitiful old woman who had 
once been beautiful and young. 

The carriage went by; but these guards 
of his—that old man feared assassination 
more than any president, and with cause— 
showed no intention of letting us go. 

““Answer me, Yankee!”’ 

I said mildly, ‘‘ Are you Teofilo Zufiiga?”’ 

““T speak for him!” 

“Then say for me,” I said, “‘that I have 
passed.” 

And I tried to., But the spokesman 
snatched the bridle, threw my tired horse 
back on his haunches. He reared and 
trembled; while I soothed him I fought 
down the surge of red before my eyes until 
I could speak calmly. I had to. I couldn’t 
let them take me in; could neither fight 
nor run. Grimly I kept my voice. down— 
bluffing. 

“Your master,” I said quietly, “shall 
answer for this insolence. Gabriel, take this 
fellow out of my way.” 

You see, they had no idea whoI was. And 
Gabriel didn’t fail me. Quite simply he put 
out a huge hand and pulled the man’s 
horse aside, saying, “‘Exeuse, friend. You 
must not annoy the patrén.” 

And I rode straight ahead, not even 
glancing at them again. I didn’t dare. 
There was the whole wide mesa in which 
to have ridden around them, but I didn’t 
dare yield an inch. Gabriel rumbled a 
matter-of-fact adiés—it would have tickled 
me if I’d been somewhere else. That is the 
manner of servants of great men. 

It was a mile before the uneasiness went 
out of my spine. The trail dipped over the 
edge of the mesa. The floor of the valley, 
far below, seemed carpeted with dark gray 
moss; yet those were trees. The mountains 
rose immense, ethereal, beautiful. They 
faded swiftly when the sun went down, 
faded from the bottom upward, their snow 
caps floating in strange iridescence. Gone! 
Blue stars came out; the flattened circle of 
the moon was blue. The night seemed in- 
finite. Yet it was only the shadowed side 
of one small planet in the radiance of one 
minor star, alittle world where men crawled 
in the tangle of their groping lives—self- 
centered, blind, unclean. 

The lights of Tolobaya huddled insig- 
nificant and lonely over the misty darkness 
of the valley. We rode up warily. There 
wasn’t much danger of being recognized 
and arrested—not immediately; all Yan- 
kees look more or less alike to them. But 
you never know. 

Suddenly, for a moment, I forgot where 
I was. I thought I heard an automobile 
back-firing. But no automobile ever back- 
fired in Tolobaya—those were rifle shots. 
Then I heard music in the plaza, and wild 
whoops and yells. Hilarious, you know. 

“Malt! 

We halted; we were getting used to it. 
This was a military—more “or less mili- 
tary—sentry who barred our way with 
rifle held unsteadily at port. He was not 
in uniform and he was drunk. Your nose 
told you that much. It needed no great 
acuteness to guess the rest. 

“Shout ‘Down with the revolution!’”’ 

“‘T will not,” I refused heroically. “I am 
a friend of the revolution. Your brave men 
have taken this place recently?” 

“Tast night.” He turned ferociously to 
Gabriel. ‘‘And you? What do you shout, 
carcass of a bull?” 


Gabriel turned placidly to me. “What 
do I shout, sefior?”’ 

“Shout ‘Viva la revolucién.’”’ 

Gabriel shouted. Literally; and win- 


dows jarred in their frames, and voices 
whooped in answer from the plaza four 
blocks away, and the sentry cried admir- 
ingly, ‘“‘ Have a drink, little one! Keep the 
bottle; I have many more. Pass, friends!” 
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And he went dragging his rifle back into 
the shadows, yodeling cheerfully, ‘‘ Mari- 
quita! Where are thou, female offspring of 
a goat?” 

All very harmless and hilarious—unless 
you recognized the smell that came through 
broken windows and smashed doors, or 
heard a woman crying helplessly in the 
dark. You didn’t see any women abroad— 
not if they could help it. That’s how ro- 
mantic a revolution is. You'll never know 
what a load rolled off my chest when 
I pounded with the butt of my quirt at the 
door of Henry Dowling’s house—no light 
was showing—and heard Ben Murchison’s 
calm voice demand in Spanish, “‘Who?”’ 

The lock grated cautiously. He didn’t 
stow away his revolver until he saw Gabriel 
and me alone. He didn’t carry a lamp; he-~ 
was too wise for that. His hand felt thin, 
a little cold. He didn’t seem especially glad 
to see me. He said dryly, “‘ You just can’t 
take advice no time, can you, Buck?”’ 
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E SHOOK hands with Gabriel and 
told him to take the horses to the corral 
of the meson. 

“Tell the corralero to stable them with 
mine. If questions are asked, thou knowest 
nothing. Is it understood?”’ 

Gabriel said placidly that it was under- 
stood. Placidly he ambled off. Revolution- 
ists were no novelty to him; he’d been with 
Palomar in Mexico. He was big enough to 
take care of himself, and knowing nothing 
was the easiest thing he did. 

The fact is, I frequently forgot that Ga- 
briel was human. 

Alice Dowling greeted me with shy 
formality. The child was even smaller and 
skinnier than I remembered; I don’t know 
why I bowed—not more than half humor- 
ously. Maybe it was the courage, the 
unspoken disappointment in those grave 
green eyes of hers—over her head I flashed 
a question to Ben Murchison and his eyes 
answered gravely in the negative. Or 
maybe it was something else; something 
that hadn’t been there five months ago— 
a new shy femininity, though she was not 
yet twelve years old. In those latitudes, 
you know, all flowering comes soon. 

She said formally, ‘‘Hello, old-timer. 
I know you. The general said you was 
comin’. Had any more D. T.’s?” 

“Huh?” IT said. 

““Don’t you remember all those damn 
lies you was - a 

“Hey, kid,’ said Ben Murchison re- 
proachfully, ‘““how many times I told you 
not to say damn? Say durn.” 

“____ lies you was tellin’ about little 
girls and rabbits and lizards that turned 
into a deck of cards? D. T.’s—that’s 
what my papa said you’d been havin’. 
Damn 

“Durn,” said the guardian of morals. 

“My papa’s gone,’’ said Alice wistfully. 
“The general tell you? He’s been—gone 
quite a while. Off on a—a trip or some- 
thin 

“You run along to bed now,” said Ben 
Murchison. ‘‘Me and Buck ——” 

“T thought you was him,” said Alice. 
“JT thought you might be.”’ 

“‘Git!’”’ said Ben Murchison. 
Buck has got to cd 

“Did you come to join the revolution?”’ 

“NOs 

“Why don’t you?” urged Alice. “I been 
tryin’ to get the general to. Then you 
could get even with Don Ramon Zuniga. 
If my papa was ‘“ 


“Me and 


“Seat!”? said Ben Murchison. “You 
hear me?’’ 
“Wirst I thought,” said Alice—‘‘I 


thought papa might be off somewhere 
fightin’ already. But Mr. Hecht said ——” 

“You want me to paddle you?”’ cried the 
martinet. 

“Yeah,” said Alice, grinning. 
talk plenty, but you never do it. 
you—just once!” 

“ Johnny Hecht been here?” I inquired. 

“Be a good kid, now,”’ wheedled the gen- 
eral. ‘Honest, Alice; me and Buck has 
got to talk business. Won’t you?”’ 


YOU 
I dare 
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“Oh, all right,” said Alice, and gave me 
her hard little paw, native fashion. “Good 
night, old-timer. Good night, general.” 

“Sleep tight, kid,’”’ said Ben Murchison, 
and sighed. 

“But I ain’t a bit sleepy.” 

When she had gone, he brought out a 
bottle, glancing cautiously at her door— 
this stickler for the proprieties— poured 
drinks and sighed, “I had a time with her 
today. She couldn’t see no reason why she 
couldn’t go runnin’ around like she al- 
ways does; said the revolutionists didn’t 
have nothin’ against her. And what could 
I tell her? I ain’t never had no practice 
raisin’ girls. Gets me go I don’t know where 
to look.” 

“You think Dowling’s gone for good?” 

“Dead, sure, or run off and left her. 
I wouldn’t put it past him. Wasn’t worth 
shucks, from all I hear. Think of that 
shiftless runt havin’ a kid like her! Ain’t 
she a caution?” 

He produced the disreputable remnant of 
a cigar and puffed it alight at the top of the 
lamp; said ‘‘Well, Buck, here’s regards,” 
sighed and sat down. I had to laugh, he 
looked so natural doing it. Unchanged. 
A little thinner, maybe; the wrinkles in his 
face a little grim; but his blue gaze was 
mild, calm, whimsical as ever. It seemed 
no miracle to see him there, alive. Nothing 
terrible seemed to have happened. Noth- 
ing great about him. 

He was just a shabby, thirsty, comfort- 
able old man. 

He asked me, ‘Where’d you pick up 
Gabriel?’. 


goes the wrong way of the street, a pecu- 
liarity vastly confusing to strangers; but 
Policeman Rowbottom radiates content- 
ment and good nature. Looking back on 
his twenty-two years of service, in fact, 
Policeman Rowbottom cannot think of any 
career that would be more to his liking. If 
he had a son, he would certainly try to get 
him on the force, although the requirements 
are severe. 

Policeman Rowbottom came originally 
from the country, as do most London po- 
licemen, and underwent the same prepara- 
tion that is still in vogue. The young fellow 
who aspires to a job on the force must first 
undergo a severe medical examination, and 
then if accepted is sent to a training center 
for six months. During this period he 
studies police law and takes part in mock 
trials at the Police Training Headquarters 
in Regency Street. He is then sent to a 
police station and placed under the instruc- 
tion of some experienced man, who takes 
him on his beat and points out to him those 
persons who have at one time or another 
been arrested or who are known to be ad- 
dicted to some form of misdemeanor. 

Policeman Rowbottom’s urbanity arises 
not only from his contentment in his em- 
ployment but from a philosophyrinstilled 
into the mind of every young recruit dur- 
ing the probationary period. 

“You want to keep friendly with every- 
one,” is the way he expresses it. “If you 
let a wrong un see you know he’s a wrong 
un, you never get him. But if you make 
him think you think he’s a good un, you get 
him sooner or later.” 

Another thing that contributes to Police- 
man Rowbottom’s contentment is the good 
pay that goes with his position as compared 
with the pay of British workers in other 
lines. Even the new recruit gets three 
pounds a week. The experienced man gets 
four pounds a week, besides an allowance 
for shoes and an added five shillings if he is 
a married man. In addition to all this, when 
he completes thirty years in service he will 
be entitled to a pension, to which he him- 
self contributes by small weekly deductions 
from his wages throughout his active career. 
It will be seen therefore that Policeman 
Rowbottom has no financial worries and 
can throw himself whole-heartedly into his 
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“In Peten,” I told him—‘“mourning on 
your grave, you durned old fraud! Don’t 
you know you’re supposed to be dead?” 

“Was a time,” he grinned absently, 
“when I’d ’a’ took anybody’s word for 
it. . ... Well, how did your home town 
look to you?” 

“Who was it they buried then?” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘that was me, all right. 
But you know how natives are. Lazy. 
They never had nothin’ but bayonets to dig 
with, I reckon, so they just scooped a hole 
and covered me up. First thing, when I 
started wigglin’, my hand pushed right out 
in the air. Lever tell you? I always been 
scared of bein’ buried alive; I reckon it’s be- 
cause I’m so hard to kill. I’d’a’ been scared 
to death if I'd realized it was dirt in my 
face. But all I knew was I couldn’t get my 
breath. Like I was in bed or somethin’ and 
blankets over my head. You know how a 
feller will wiggle before he knows what for. 
Lucky, huh? I never even knew I was shot 
till I got my head out and realized that my 
left arm was gone.” 

“Gone?” I echoed, seeing it apparently 
all there. 

“Shoulder blade bust all to thunder. 
Won’t never be able to move it any more— 
only from the elbow down.” 

But he didn’t offer to show me. Not he! 
If you ever saw his scars or disabilities, it 
was because he couldn’t help it. 

“Then I was scared, all right. Seem like 
I kept hearin’ soldiers behind every bush. 
Scared to get up till it got dark. Just laid 
there pushin’ the dirt back so they wouldn’t 
notice I was gone and ——” 
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“Refilled the grave,” I cried, ‘‘smashed 
up like that?” 

“Wasn’t much of a grave. And I didn’t 
know then how bad I was hurt; you know 
how you feel when you first get shot like 
that; just sick. Didn’t know much of 
anything, tell you the truth. Tried to get 
back to the mill, but I forgot where I was 
goin’ and went blunderin’ around like a 
chicken with its head off. Two-three times 
I thought I heard you hollerin’ somewhere, 
and I’d start off that way, yellin’ to you 
to wait. That was how these Mayas found 
me. And I pretty near worried ’em to 
death, tellin’ ’em to go and bring you in.” 

“You,’’ Isaid huskily—‘‘ you thought I’d 
come?” 

“Most of the time I just forgot you 
wasn’t there.” He looked at me and 
grinned—unflatteringly. ‘‘Yeah, I was 
right worried when it started in to rain. 
Couldn’t die easy, thinkin’ who’d tell you 
when it was time to come in out of it.” 

“TY don’t see,” I snorted, “that you’ve 
showed a hell of a lot of intelligence your- 
self! What have you done for money?” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘there was about six 
hundred dollars left in the Banco Nacional; 
you know, the pay-roll account: When I 
finally made it to Sabado, I got Enrique 
Mendez to cash a draft for that. Dated it 
back so they wouldn’t notice I was alive. 
I didn’t feel like any more trouble for a 
while.”’ 

“Didn’t anybody tell you I’d been 
through Sabado?”’ 

“Didn’t see nobody but Enrique. Got 
him to smuggle me on a schooner goin’ 
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work. His only shadow of complaint is the 
fact that his house rent has gone up during 
recent years and he now has to pay a pound 
a week for the same quarters that were for- 
merly only fourteen shillings a week. 

Policeman Rowbottom is proud of the 
service, but he never forgets how much the 
policemen owe to the training they get. 
Of course, he cannot see why one of the 
questions asked in the examinations is, 
“How would you make a garden path?” 
But there are other features that he does 
understand. For instance, the tutor officer 
is always saying to the recruit: 
now, steady!”’ Or, “‘Remember, you ain’t 
the lor; you’re only the one that carries ott 
the lor!”’ 

Personally, Policeman Rowbottom pe- 
lieves also that it is a good force because 
the public helps to make it good. Once 
when he was still young in the service he 
himself had a lesson that he has never for- 
gotten. He had a beat at the time just in 
front of Charing Cross Station, and one 
morning a bit of a fussy old gentleman from 
the country came along and asked him how 
to get to Oxford Street. He was not feeling 
very fit, having been up most of the night 
on account of a fire, and he gave the old 
gentleman kind of a short answer, just 
pointing up the road with his thumb instead 
of explaining politely as he ought. It was 
all against tle mules to act this way; and 
looking back now, he would not have 
blamed the old gentleman for reporting 
him, or at the least raising a bit of a row. 
But the old gentleman did neither. Instead, 
he waited a minute, standing just where 
he was, and then said, quite politely but 
firmly: 

“Officer, I’m a British subject and a tax- 
payer. My taxes help pay your wages, so 
in a way I’m your employer and it’s my 
duty to see that you give good service. Per- 
haps you didn’t hear me very well the first 
time, so I’ll ask you the question again: 
Please tell me how I,shall get to Oxford 
Street.” 

The past few years have been especially 
trying for Policeman Rowbottom and his 
coworkers on account of the demonstra- 
tions of the unemployed and the parades of 
Bolsheviki sympathizers. Policeman Row- 
bottom is from the working class himself, 
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and it is hard sometimes when he is escort- 
ing a parade along the street to hear some 
snipe taunt him with being a dirty tool of 
the classes. But he is proud to say he has 
never lost his temper and he finds the best 
way to answer is just to laugh and wink at 
the crowd as if it were only a joke. 

““A policeman don’t have to bluster and 
carry on when he knows the lor and the 
public is back of him,” states Policeman 
Rowbottom, “and all he has to do is to go 
by the rules.” 

It was only recently that Policeman 
Rowbottom figured in the newspapers 
through placing under arrest a high. per- 
sonage who insisted that his car should be 
allowed to go contrary to the traffic in a 
one-way street, on the ground that his im- 
mediate presence was necessary at an im- 
portant government meeting. Was Police- 
man Rowbottom a little worried, perhaps, 
at what might be the outcome of his action? 
Evidently not, for this is what he said at 
the subsequent investigation and for which 
he was complimented by the magistrate: 

“Tf the gentleman ’ad to be at the meet- 
ing at a certain time, he could ’ave started 
a bit earlier and then he would ’ave ’ad 
time to go the right way of the traffic.” 


Mr. South 


For two years Mr. South has lived with 
his wife at a small private hotel not far from 
Russell Square. Mr. South is a patriarchal- 
appearing old gentleman with flowing white 
hair and a quite fierce-looking mustache, 
whose manners are of the Victorian Era, 
bluff and hearty toward his equals and 
kindly toward servants. Each evening 
after dinner the ladies of the house assemble 
in the parlor lounge for their coffee and 
sewing, while the gentlemen sit about the 
fireplace in the smoking room and discuss 
the events of the times. 

Mr. South’s conversation runs largely to 
the decadence of modern society, as op- 
posed to the older and better days when 
working people knew their places and when 
the upper classes lived up to their responsi- 
bilities. He thinks it abominable that a 
servant girl should receive a pound a week 
wages, with a whole afternoon and two eve- 
nings off. In the old days the servant girl 
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south, and stayed on her all the way to 
Trinidad.” 

“On six hundred dollars?” 

“Sure! I still got some of it.” | 
“And when that’s gone,” I asked 

litely, “‘you’ll step out and get a job op 
something? Did it slip your dodg | 
memory that we had an account in N 
York—something like a hundred tho 
dollars? Or isn’t that enough to inter 
you?” 

“Oh,” he said, “sure, I’d ’a’ called 
you if I needed to. But I been all rig 
Livin’s cheap in this town.” 

“T get you,” I said grimly. “The outfit 
we lost was your share, and the money in 
the bank was mine. What could be fairer? 
You don’t need money. You don’t exp 
to live more than thirty or forty years, a 
I’m a young feller with my start to m 
Simple-minded, too!’ | 

“Well, you needn’t swell up and bust,” 
he grinned, “‘just because I ain’t had to 
draw no money yet. I would if I needed { 
wouldn’t 1?” 

“Try it!’ snarled. “I’ve got your] 
to prove that you crawfished out of 
partnership. You try to draw any ofy 
money and I’ll sue you! Gimme a mat 

You know how comfortable you feel 
a man who thinks you haven’t got gs 
enough to come in out of the rain; esp 
cially if you know he needs a pract 
nurse himself. A couple of hours we s 
talking there, and it never once occurre 
me to wonder what Gabriel was doing, — 
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accommodated herself to the conveni 

of her employers and grew gratefully old 
their service; but now at the least excus 
such as being asked to remain up a 
eleven o’clock or being required to 

cans of water to the upper floors, she pertly 
gives notice and seeks another place or go 
on the dole. 

Mr. South does not entirely blame 
servant classes for this deplorable situation. 
The old feudal spirit, wherein the sery 
was made one of the gentleman’s fam 
has been swept away by the rise of the new! 
rich, many of whom were themselves of 
working class only a generation or two 
What England needs, Mr. South sto 
avers, is less of the subversive talk abou 
democracy that continually seeps in fron 
the colonies and from America, and more\ 
the old-time aristocratic spirit under whid 
England rose to greatness. 

For two years Mr. South has easily b 
the leader of the gentlemen in the sm 
room of the private hotel. All the gen 
men have occupations that take them aw: 
during the day; but as it is considered v 
bad form to discuss private affairs, n 
knows what the others do in the world: 
business. ; 

Each morning after breakfast they go _ 
out, one by one, casually, as though the d 
was to be spent in some club in Piccad 
or perhaps to mingle with the statesmet 
of Downing Street. 

Though the gentlemen of the smoke room 
strictly observe the rules of decorum 
garding ignorance of one another’s busin 
affairs, there is less conservatism in 
ladies’ lounge. Several of the lady gues' 
are elderly spinsters living upon incon 
and among these there is considera’ 
quiet speculation as to the activities 
their friends’ husbands. = 

Many times during the two years of I 
and Mrs. South’s residence at the hotel 
Mrs. South has been given opportunity to 
tell what her husband’s occupation might 
be, but she has never gone beyond stating 
that he had affairs in the City. One day 
recently, however, one of the spinster ladies 
had occasion to go into a house-furnishing 
shop near Ludgate Circus that caters to 
fashionable trade and that has a great gilt 

(Continued on Page 101) a 
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c arms over the door with the an- 
enent that the shop is patronized by 
t; and there she saw Mr. South wear- 
ylong black coat of a floorwalker and 
rl in selling a set of dining-room fur- 
eo an aristocratic-appearing person 
e-arriage waited at the curb outside. 
sinster lady does not know yet 
he she was seen by Mr. South; but 
cher believes she was, because Mr. 
Irs. South are leaving the family 
- the first of the month. 


The Branch Manager 


Vunro is manager of a grocery store 
indon suburb. In America it would 
Id a chain store, but in England it is 
“as a multiple shop; and the organi- 
yto which Mr. Munro belongs has 
‘ian 500 shops throughout England. 
st everyone who can rise from shop 
fit to branch manager at the age 
‘ty-four; as his name implies, Mr. 
1 is Scotch and he attributes his busi- 
Eccess to the more thorough training 
»eives in Scotland; and also, to put 
sily, to the superior quality of the 
‘intellect. In his moments of relaxa- 
jr. Munro likes to tell a story. 

ithe old days,”’ he will say, “‘the fierce 
sised to come across the border and 
«vay the Englishmen’s money.”’ Then 
i1is listener has had time to absorb 
it of historical information, Mr. 
) adds, ‘‘ And they’re still doing of it.” 
‘reparation for his own invasion of 
4d, Mr. Munro served a four-year 
Eticeship in a grocery shop in his na- 
‘llage, after which he went to Edin- 
jJand took a position with a wholesale 
sy house. This Edinburgh position 
) paid his board and lodging, but 
}ie had the advantage of attending 
fool that is maintained by the mu- 
jity for training grocers’ apprentices. 
javening classes he gained proficiency 
s testing and learned to analyze va- 
joodstuffs. On Thursday afternoons, 
fall Edinburgh shops are closed, the 
its were taken to the cave near the 
‘here mushrooms are cultivated, and 
aught to distinguish between mush- 
jand toadstools. At the completion 
studies in the municipal school Mr. 
) threw up his job in the wholesale 
and spent a couple of years working 
sery stores in different communities. 
ithis, of course, was hard work with 
Say; but Mr. Munro has the true 
ii instinct for thorough- 
ind he knew his reward 
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public house, the Silver Horse, during his 
luncheon hour. “There are some around 
here who would rather be unemployed be- 
cause they can get better money in relief 
than wages, but I always say that is no 
kind of a life to live. Those who live on the 
dole have to run into the pub and get a glass 
of beer on the sly, in case the relieving offi- 
cer should see them.”’ 

Mr. Watts’ experience is unique for the 
Poplar district in that he has never been 
out of work a day in his life. For many 
years he worked as hostler in the stables of 
a big firm of coal dealers and rose to the 
position of stable foreman, where he ob- 
tained a salary of three pounds and a half 
a week. Three years ago he quit that berth 
for his present job as caretaker of a chil- 
dren’s school that is maintained by a so- 
ciety of church people. 

“‘T dropped ten bob a week in wages 
when I made the change,” explained Mr. 
Watts; “‘but I have seven children, and my 
missus is a bit of an invalid, so I thought I 
ought to take a job that would give me a 
chance to be at home more and help in the 
house. Besides, a family man has got to 
look out for the future. Another ten years 
in the stable would about finish me, while 
caretaking is a job that I will be able to 
stick to until I am seventy.” 

Mr. Watts recounted a little story in con- 
nection with this reduction of his income as 
illustrative of his wife’s splendid spirit. 

“‘T told my missus,” he said, ‘‘that with 
nine in the family and only three quid a 
week coming in, I thought I ought to give 
up my tobacco and beer. 

“*<Tf you do anything like that, ’Orace,’ 
she answered, ‘Bailly will get you inside of 
twelve months.’”’ 

Bailly, it should be explained, is a lead- 
ing undertaker in the Poplar district. 

One is pleased to relate that Mr. Watts 
now has the assistance of his eldest son in 
the financing of his family. Alfred is seven- 
teen years old and already earns sixteen 
shillings a week, crying eggs outside a pro- 
vision shop. Alfred is a smart boy. He tests 
all the eggs for the firm. If a lot of eggs have 
been resting on their sides too long, and the 
test shows the yolks have hardened a bit, 
these are put in a special pile and Alfred 
cries them as big twopenny eggs for a 
penny and a half. 

Mr. Watts believes a boy should not be 
held down too close in the matter of money. 
Every week he gives Alfred back two shil- 
lings of his wages and doesn’t ask him how 
he spends it. If that is gone before the next 
Saturday night, and Alfred wants a little 
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more for a package of cigarettes or some- 
thing like that, Mr. Watts gives it to him 
freely, because he believes a boy who is 
handling other people’s money should never 
be tempted for a bit of change. Alfred is 
right in the line of promotion in the pro- 
vision business and some day he will be 
making his three or four quid a week. 

The lad is already keen on the girls too— 
a regular chip of the old block, Mr. Watts 
states. He is fond of his ties and socks. 
Mr. Watts himself prefers the ‘plain gray 
army sort of socks, but Alfred likes them 
with a bit of a stripe. Last New Year’s 
Day father and son were standing in front 
of their ’ouse with Alfred all togged up, 
when along come a tall lamp-post of a girl 
and pulled the lad’s sleeve on the sly, like 
she was afraid to speak because his father 
was there. 

Nothing much escapes Mr. Watts, one 
may be assured, and when he saw this ac- 
tion he said at once, ‘‘Come into the warm 
to talk if you want to. I know what it is 
to be seventeen myself.” 

So the lamp-post of a girl came right into 
the ’ouse and had a bit of a snack with the 
family, which anyone can see was better 
than to have the two young uns running 
loose about the streets. 

The results of this strategic action were 
even more gratifying than Mr. Watts antic- 
ipated, for when Alfred had escorted the 
young lady to her own home, he came back 
and quoted a remark of hers that Mr. 
Watts vastly treasures. 

“Your governor is all right,’’ the lamp- 
post of a girl told Alfred. ‘He ain’t a half 
bad sport.” 


The West End Merchant 


In America, the accomplishments of Mr. 
Druce would be considered quite an every- 
day affair, but in England it is a different 
matter. Mr. Druce is a rich merchant in 
the West End of London, and is still under 
fifty years of age. What so astonishes his 
contemporaries is the fact that he started 
his career with nothing in the way of capital 
or influential friends. In England, if one 
wishes to be rich, it is the custom to choose 
one’s grandparents carefully at the very 
least. ] 

Although Mr. Druce is still under fifty, 
it cannot be said that his fortune is of 
mushroom growth, because he has been in 
businegs since he was fourteen years old. At 
that age he had already been a wage earner 
for three years in a sweater’s shop in the 
East End, where, during six months of each 
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year he worked fourteen hours a day and 
received the equivalent of three dollars a 
week; during the other six months, that 
constituted the dull season in the tailoring 
trades, he worked two days a week but got 
only one day’s pay. 

It was Mr. Druce’s determination to 
capitalize this idle time that sent him into 
business on his own. During his years in 
the sweater’s shop he had saved up a capi- 
tal of three pounds, which in American 
money would be about fifteen dollars, and 
this he invested in an assortment of goods 
to peddle to the families of the workers at 
the East London Docks. Such workers 
rarely have surplus capital at their dis- 
posal and Mr. Druce found it necessary at 
the outset to do a credit business; from 
Monday until Friday he put in all his spare 
time selling; on Saturdays and Sundays he 
collected his money. 

In the course of two years Mr. Druce’s 
clientele had so increased that he felt safe 
in giving up his position at the sweater’s 
shop and embarked unsupported on the sea 
of commerce. Realizing that his educa- 
tional equipment was hardly sufficient for 
the requirements of big business, he also 
undertook a course of study at one of the 
London County Council’s night schools. 
With the knowledge thus gained he was 
able, at the age of eighteen, to draw up a 
balance sheet of his affairs. The showing 
was vastly satisfactory, for it revealed that 
in goods and accounts he was actually 
worth fifty-four pounds! 

Then came a period of ill fortune that 
Mr. Druce still recalls with horror. There 
was a long-drawn-+out strike of dock workers 
and Mr. Druce’s clients could not pay their 
bills. The bulk of his capital was on his 
books; his clients lived so close to the dan- 
ger line that an account was as good as lost 
when it became a week past due; and Mr. 
Druce saw his fortune melt away, quite 
helpless to do anything to prevent it. 

The London of the 1890’s was even more 
terrifying than the London of today for the 
person without backing or employment. 
Every street corner had its able-bodied 
seller of matches, its opener of carriage 
doors. Men and women slept in the parks 
and alleys. There was no government dole. 
Escape to the country was futile, because 
in a congested country like England there 
is the same grim fight for a living in the 
country asin the towns. Mr. Druce escaped 
actual destitution, but he came near 
enough to it to know its fears. At the end 
of the dock strike he was financially where 
he had been four years previously, with 

the equivalent of fifteen dollars 
capital. 


1 come when he should 
‘the border and compete 
the easier-going English. 
3 glad to state that his 
ence has been justified, 
his present position as 
ier of the multiple shop in 
mdon suburb he receives 
ry of four pounds and a 
week. He can even do 
than that when business 
d; if the receipts of the 
are 100 pounds a week, 
's his straight salary; but 
ch additional ten pounds 
« Mr. Munro receives one 
g extra. 

1. the old days, the Scots 
(0 cross the border to take 
ithe Englishmen’s money,” 
les Mr. Munro exultantly, 
we're still a-doing of it.’ 


'The Family Man 


lrace Watts finds life quite 
‘while, although he has 
his whole forty-six years 
: section of London’s East 
valled Poplar, and that is 
ih spoken of as a slum 
ict. 

; all depends on a man 
lf,” said Mr. Watts, when 
«viewed at his favorite 


King Arthur, the Engine Which Takes 


Still, like every other man of 
determination, Mr. Druce drew 
a certain benefit from his period 
of disaster. Although he sold 
his goods on credit, he always 
paid cash for what he bought; 
so when the crisis was over he 
could go along as before, un- 
hampered by personal debt. 
_Mr. Druce attributes his later 
success to a rule that he evolved 
out of this experience. 

*‘A business man,” he says, 
“can with reasonable safety 
buy his goods for cash and sell 
on credit, or he can buy his 
goods on credit and sell for 
cash. But no business man who 
wants to be safe should have 
debts both ways.” 

There must be merit in this 
philosophy, because Mr. Druce 
has made a success of his af- 
fairs in the most competitive 
market in the world. When he 
reached the age of twenty-two 
years he was able to discon- 
tinue his house-to-house can- 
vassing and actually had a 
regular store—a remarkable 
achievement certainly, consid- 
ering the fact that his field was 
the East End of London and 


——— 


the Ten o’Clock West End Express From Waterloo. 


Fred Brown, Driver 


that he had been in business 
only eight years. 
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Why shoul 
you buy 
a heat 

regulator 


Z ALA, 
Gigi? ZB 


this time 
of the year? 


True, the coldest weather is over. 
The Spring months, however, 
with their wide and frequent 
variations in temperature, make 
the automatic Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator even more necessary 
than in the dead of winter. 


Overheating, so common in 
Spring and Fall, is largely elim- 
inated by the Minneapolis. It 
keeps the fire properly checked 
at all times, yet permits sufficient 
burning to heat the rooms to 
70 degrees. To do this with hand 
regulation, in mild weather, is 
absolutely impossible. 


TheAf/INNEAPOLIS” 
J VS HEAT REGULATOR 
°T COAL~GAS~OIL 


saves fuel by preventing overheating. 
It also stops waste by keeping the fire 
from dying down too low and going out. 
A slow, even, Minneapolis- controlled 
fire means comfort, economy, less work. 


Have your Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
installed at once. Takes only a few 
hours. No tearing up or disturbing 
anything in your home. Any branch 
office or dealer can sell you the Min- 
neapolis on easy payments. Phone 
today, your Minneapolis will be in- 


stalled tomorrow. The Minneapolis 
is the original automatic heat :regula- 
tion equipment. Its efficiency has been 
proven in over 40 years of use. 


Mail this Coupon 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Established 1885 
2803 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘The 
Proper Operation of the Home Heating 
Plant”’, and full information on the subject 
of automatic heat control. I have checked 
the kind of fuel I am now using or have 
under consideration. 


CoalO Oill Gas 


District Steam 0 
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Mr. Druce prospered in this store; and 
fifteen years ago he conceived the almost 


| fantastic idea of transferring his activities 


from the East End of London to the West 
End. Being a shrewd man, he knew his 
limitations, one of which was the matter of 
speech. Clients of social standing do not 
care for the dialect of the East End, and 
Mr. Druce used no other. In preparation 
for his great adventure he took evening les- 
sons from a teacher of polite speech during 
a period of two years. As Mr. Druce truly 
says, when a sale hangs in the balance, it is 
often tipped either way by the manner in 
which the sales person handles his vowels. 

As before stated, Mr. Druce has done 
well in the West End. Fashionable car- 
riages stop at his doors. He is a director in 
companies. His private office has pictures 
on the walls and a vase of flowers is always 
on his desk. Yet, thinking it all over, Mr. 
Druce sometimes wonders if he has not 
paid too big a price in daring to upset the 
rule that it requires at least three genera- 
tions to build a fortune in the city of the 
world’s fiercest competition. He has missed 
much of life. Until he was thirty years old, 


| he was never inside a theater or cinema, and 


had never seen the open country. Many a 


| time he worked forty-eight hours at a 


stretch, only putting his head under the 
cold-water tap from time to time to freshen 
up. At no time has he ventured to take for 
his personal use more than one shilling out 
of each pound of his profits. 

Mr. Druce appears a little old for his 
years. He wears thick spectacles, though 
by rights it is not time for them. Of late he 
has been beset by insomnia. He goes to bed 
tired and it seems as though he were going 
to have a good night’s sleep, when all of a 
sudden his nerves go taut and he lies for 
hours unable to relax or to close his eyes. 
He has fantastic imaginings in which he sees 
himself back in the East End, trying hope- 
lessly to collect outstanding accounts from 
dock workers out on strike. 

At such times Mr. Druce’s only comfort 
is the thought that he adhered rigidly to the 


| philosophy that he evolved many years 


ago. No creditor can close him up, because 
he pays cash for every piece of merchandise 
that comes into his store. 


The Bricklayer 


At present the building trade in England 


| is quite brisk and there are practically no 


bricklayers out of work as is the case in 
other lines. James Dimmer is employed on 
a job in Regent Street, London, and one 
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would think he should be satisfied, for when 
he first began working at the bricklaying 
trade, thirty-odd years ago, a man was glad 
to get five shillings for ten hours’ work, 
while now the union scale is fourteen shil- 
lings for an eight-hour day. 

Yet James Dimmer is not altogether sat- 
isfied. Free education had not been estab- 
lished in England when he was a boy and 
he never went to school a day in his life; 
but he taught himself to read and has be- 
come quite a student of working condi- 
tions. He is corresponding secretary of his 
local and frequently speaks at union gath- 
erings. 

What makes Mr. Dimmer dissatisfied is 
the frequent accusation hurled at labor in 
the newspapers and elsewhere that British 
industry is being hampered by the exor- 
bitant demands of the unions; that Great 
Britain will lose her world trade altogether 
unless the British workman consents to 
work at a figure commensurate with that 
of his Continental contemporary. 

Being a student of economics, Mr. Dim- 
mer likes to refute these charges by poit- 
ing to the United States. Fourteen shil- 
lings, the union pay of a bricklayer, is equal 
to about $3.50 in American money. How, 
he wants to know, can a man get along on 
less than that when the cost of living in 
England is nearly as high as in the States? 
The grocers in London charge three shil- 
lings for a dozen eggs; a decent pair of 
shoes costs at the very least twenty shil- 
lings; a man with a wife and a couple of 
children can’t get a respectable roof over 
his head for less than a pound a week. 
British trade will never revive, Mr. Dim- 
mer believes, by cutting down on the work- 
men; what is needed is that the workmen 
get a fair share of what they produce, as 
they do in America. 

Mr. Dimmer knows all the stock argu- 
ments against this theory. Some claim that 
England cannot pay anything like the 
wages that are paid in America because 
England is a small country, while the 
United States is so big and rich that there 
is always a market for everything that can 
be produced. When anyone talks like that 
Mr. Dimmer has his answer ready. 

“T grant you that the United States is 
big and England little,” he says; “‘but the 
British Empire has four times as many peo- 
ple as there are in the United States, and 
everyone in the empire is a customer for 
British goods if England would go after the 
business.” 

Just the other day Mr. Dimmer had a 
discussion with a man who said the brick- 
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layers’ scale of wages was too high, and] 
used as an example the very building ic 
that he is working on in Regent Sty 
“When this building is finished,” M 
Dimmer said, “‘it will bring in as much req 
as any similar building in America, Qy 
there the bricklayers get a lot more mone 
than we do, and yet the landlord gets a fy 
interest on his money. If the Amerie 
owner can do that, why can’t the Englig 
owner?” 
Mr. Dimmer believes a lot of the blan 
for England’s bad state of trade and uney 
ployment should be laid at the door of som 
of the manufacturers who are so consery; | 
tive that they stick to methods that migh 
have been all right forty years ago but ar | 
now way behind the times. Last autum| 
he went up to Sheffield as delegate from bi 
union to a labor convention, and hag) 
chance to look into the cutlery trade, 
little. There the system of sub bosses j 
still largely in vogue. In one shop there wa 
a sub boss who had a contract to tum ou | 
a certain number of knives and forks || 
week, for which he got twelve pounds, uf 
worked at the bench himself and had fiy)| 
helpers. When Saturday came he stud 
seven pounds in his own pocket and gayi 
his helpers a pound apiece. Why did they 
helpers work for a pound a week? Wall 
they couldn’t help it. Work of any Kind 
was scarce and they were glad to get any: 
thing. | 
A big American cutlery manufacturer} 
opening a branch factory in Sheffield thi 
year and Mr. Dimmer is curious to see hoy ' 
it will work out. The American factory is 
going to put in the system of profit sharing. 
Personally, Mr. Dimmer believes it is going | 
to wake up the other Sheffield manufac . 
turers. / 
One thing he does know, and that 1 
that a lot of the best Sheffield mechanics | 
are privately laying plans to get jobs with | 
the new concern. 
Naturally, a man like Mr. Dimmer, who | 
studies labor problems so much, is rather | 
strong in union circles, and several times he 
has been offered a position as organizer, | 
but he prefers to stick to the craft that hi | 
learned nearly forty years ago. He states | 
that the only thing that would induce him 
to take such a job would be the labor leader | 
getting too revolutionary, when he might ; 
get in and fight such a course. | 
“There are a lot like me,” Mr. Dimmer | 
says, ‘‘who believe British labor is entitled | 
to more than it gets now, but we knowits | 
no good to try to do it all at once. Webe | 
lieve in gradualism.” 


A Wedding Party on the East Coast of Vancouver Istand, British Columbia 


ands rather worth seeing.’ Mrs. 
igh glanced toward her silent daugh- 


silty found, Mrs. Burnleigh. About a 
gray on the highway to the north is an 
ymill and just beyond that a private 
Go up there, and on your left is the 
>-Wolf’s Lair. You'll find a path past 
‘at that leads you direct to the tomb. 
« nobody in the house, but if the 
ople find you there they won’t mind. 
ure very kind, and bake wonderful 
jand their coffee—ah!’’ The doctor 
Tl send the sleeping draught,’’ he 
‘Good night.” 

ink, Stella,’ drawled the neuralgia 
s, ‘that I must see this little temple 
‘sleeping medicine was delivered to 
ilies seated in the automobile. ‘‘I 
‘obably need it when I come back,”’ 
urnleigh sagely remarked. 


ie meantime Paul Neale had rushed 
in the village, had passed a little 
sl on the left, had turned up a winding 
iast a dark secluded house, had 
tf} circled into a rough lane and 
1 before a black cut between thick 
if spruce trees. He had twisted into 
jening, his lights making momentary 
lid of the wood as they had turned. 
| bumped slowly ahead into a rock 
t whose roof had beat back into his 
he groans of his protesting engine. 
/1 emerged on the floor of a bowl 
isides were vertical rock. 

ilights disclosed the green granite 
) the little quarry, so long abandoned 
‘agrant twenty-year-old balsam firs 
site poplars scented the air. A silver 
| of falling water gleamed like a rope 
‘ls and splashed cool laughter as it 
iuile the sough of the pines in the 
‘came down over therim. A vertical 
lof black showed where fires had been 
und an old lean-to against the wall 
fundly roofed. Neale got out and 
} off his lights. Darkness was round 
ke a shroud, but above, the stars 
| pendants hanging from a bent- 
isky; he had vainly hoped for a 
pr of the rising moon. Insensible to 
Hraordinary beauty of the place, to 
ll air, to the loneliness which might 
been expected to be almost over- 
ling, he turned on his lights and looked 
wvatch. He had over an hour to wait 
f moon. He gathered wood, built a 
i cooked a steak; but he watched the 
the satisfied a ravenous appetite. At 
it hint of moonlight he put on rubber- 
hoes, grabbed his torch and some 
md ran to the dark lonely house a 
r of a mile away. 
| stern green-granite building un- 
tably welcomed him as he paused 
shadows. Occupied—that was it; 
adiness marked the lawn, the shrubs, 
4n windows here and there unguarded 
open shutters. He circled the house, 
ild see no light. From the woodshed 
ki sawhorse, reached a sill, and pried 
stening open with the blade of his 
The window shot up almost without 
! He flashed his torch about a long 
bm, very comfortable but almost rude 
surnishings—unknown skins covered 
Dor, unfamiliar heads of animals 
* from the walls, quaint crude chairs 
(l to rest. The intruder stepped in, 
traight to the side of the fireplace and 
4, with a key from his pocket, an al- 
zoncealed door in the heavy black 
‘oting. Before him in the recess stood 
ne believed to be the only American 
tin the room. He played with the 
pf this safe and presently the steel 
bened to his touch. Some papers and 
pts. two canisters of tin nearly two 
ng and six inches in diameter—these 
"he sole contents, and he dropped 
ithrough the open window. He re- 
i safe, and left all as he had found 
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it, except that he could only close but could 
not refasten the window. Awkwardly laden 
though he was with the cylinders and tools, 
he stood for some time in intense inspection 
of an American elm standing alone in 
the middle of the shaven grass plot in 
front of the house. It was symmetrically 
round topped, was of unusual girth and 
had obviously been an object of care. “Oo- 
Hoosk-Ah,”’ muttered the young man as he 
turned and followed a shrub-bordered path 
to the west. He skirted a gleaming little 
temple, faced north behind it and walked 
between two fir trees into the shadow of a 
great white oak. He dropped his parcels, 
went forward beneath the wide-spreading 
branches and flashed his torch on the great 
trunk. As with the elm, so with the oak; 
skillful hands had checked decay as a den- 
tist treats a tooth; cement filling had been 
inserted. He climbed this tree, pausing to 
flash his torch on this branch and that, and 


finally crawled out on one, measuring with 


a steel tape as he progressed. At the elev- 
enth foot he notched the bark. A sudden 
light so mysteriously crossed his eyes that 
he dropped the knife. He started up, shak- 
ing, saw a flood of light beyond the house, 
heard the murmur of an engine. 

“Tonight? Tonight?” he muttered in- 
credulously as he slid and scrambled to the 
ground. He heard Mrs. Burnleigh’s voice: 
“This way, Stella; here’s the path.”’ He 
leaped into the shadow of the trees and 
stood motionless as the footsteps came 
nearer. He saw the two ladies emerge into 
the silver circle of moonlight, saw the girl 
spring forward, to be checked by a quick 
grasp of the mother’s arm which pressed 
her to a gleaming marble seat. 

“A cigarette, Stella.’ 

He heard the stifled exclamation of the 
girl as she jerked her hand bag open, saw 
her vain effort to light a match, saw the 
match box handed over. The little flame 
for a second illuminated a rouged face so 
hard, so cruel, that Paul Neale flung his 
head back in repulsion. 

‘He housed her well, Stella. Lovely, isn’t 
it?” The smoke from her cigarette floated 
above her like a little silver cloud. ‘‘ Not re- 
morse; he didn’t know what that meant. 
An artist, that’s it; his own design; he 
couldn’t do anything ugly; he couldn’t be 
anything human. I’ll make two bets with 
you, old girl. A hundred cigarettes that the 
name on that tombstone is not one I heard 
him call out when he was off his head. An- 
other hundred the date is October, 1913.” 

“Mother!’’ The cry was a sob. 

“Shut up. It’s not your funeral; it’s my 
wedding. Wasit a wedding? WasIa wife? 
AmIawidow?” She broke into hysterical 
laughter. “Am I right, I wonder? He said 
it was important business. It was. It cer- 
tainly was. In our honeymoon year. Mar- 
ried just five months and he had to go 
away. Important! Of course. A man must 
leave his bride to bury his wife. I remem- 
ber now—trifles; I’m sure I’m right. He 
should have brought me. I should have 
been chief mourner.” 

“Mother, let me help you.” The voice 
was almost steady. ‘‘Let me go and look. 
T’ll come back and put my arms round you 
and hold you close and tell you.” 

“You—you! You've taken every man 
from me since you were born. The day you 
opened your blue eyes in the cradle you 
stole Jim Burnleigh from me. ‘We must 
live for our child,’”’ the hysterical woman 
mimicked. ‘Afterward - 

“Oh!” the girl cried, flinging up her 
hands and springing to her feet. She 
darted across and pressed through the trees 
within three feet of the hidden watcher. 
He twisted his head and looked after her. 
Her head was in her hands and her shoul- 
ders were shaking. She stumbled, but re- 
covered and disappeared in the shadow of 
the oak. He remembered afterward that 
she had tripped over a canister of tin. He 
was preparing to follow the distraught girl 
when the mother’s voice rang out. 
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“Stella, Stella, come and pay up. I’ve 
won both bets. It’s Gertrud and the date is 
October 9, 1913.” 

“All right, Jane, I’ll pay up.” The girl 
came flying—and she almost touched him 
as she passed, choking sobs. He saw her 
stretch out her arms and drop them as her 
mother stood motionless. 

“A joke on me, Stella. I said I was Mrs. 
Burnleigh. I thought I was a deep con- 
spirator. What humiliation! 


I told the | 


truth—the truth only. Well, let’s call this | 


a day. Come.” 

A moment later he heard her say, ‘‘We 
must get into that house. If we have to 
break in at night, we must search it.” 

He could hardly hear the sound of that 
great noiseless car, but the countryside was 
flooded with light. He looked round at his 
canisters, at his tools, conspicuous in the 
moonlight. It was then that he recalled 
that the girl had kicked part of the fortune 
she had probably come to seek. He bent 


over the inscription on the marble tablet | 


and read the affectionate tribute to wife 
and mother. 
Burnleigh had sat, lighted a cigarette and 
tried to nerve himself to resume his work. 
He would never have a better or a safer 
chance, but he could not bring himself to it. 


Then he sat where Mrs. | 


He shivered as he thought of that unbridled | 


spurt of hate against a daughter. He was 


ardent in admiration of the fortitude of the | 


girl. It was not until he had returned to 
the quarry with his heavy load of tools and 
plunder that it flashed to him that this 
lady had now no better legal right to 
treasure-trove than had he himself. 

He had so placed his truck that it faced 
the entrance to the tunnel, and now he 
flooded that approach with light. He went 
into the darkest corner of the quarry, in the 
black shadow of a balsam, and proceeded 
to open a cylinder with a can opener. At 
each instant he looked up, scanning the 
tunnel; and once when some night noise 
came to him he dropped everything and 
slunk through the darkness away from his 
corner. When the top was at last removed 
his torch discovered edges of papers so 
tightly rolled that he was compelled with 
infinite care to open the canister down the 
side. When at last the roll was unfolded, 
its edges weighted with stones, he ran the 
torch over the engraved top sheet. It was 
a $10,000 bearer bond of the Liberty Loan 
of May 9, 1918. He counted the sheets 
with slow, methodical hands—fifty. He 
picked up the other container and judged it 
of equal weight with the first. It fell with a 
erash from his suddenly nerveless hands. 
He leaned back panting, glancing about in 
alarm, thesweat pouring down his forehead. 
It racks the mind to realize that two doubt- 
ful tin cans do really contain one million 
dollars, not to speak of a hundred or two 
thousand of accrued interest. You may 
bury that kind of wealth in a napkin, but it 
keeps on working. 

It was near dawn when a wearied and 
chilled young man went to sleep with half 
a million dollars for a bolster and another 
half a million for an under blanket. 


II 


TELLA knew now. Her mother’s jeal- 

ousy was implacable, was close to hate. 
She had been denied every chance to show 
sympathy, had been rebuffed at every ad- 
vance. 

“You do the crying if crying must be 
done,” her mother had said on bidding her 
good night. “I’ll do the thinking. You 
don’t think I can think, I suppose. Well, 
you watch Jane when she’s up against it.’’ 
In the morning came a message: Mrs. 
Burnleigh’s neuralgia was worse and the 
patient would await the doctor in her room. 
The troubled girl went walking in the 
lovély day, forerunner of summer, but she 
had no thought for the fresh morning; her 
mother’s position, her own relations with 
her mother, these absorbed her. She sup- 
posed publicity inevitable. Her mother 
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had shoals of acquaintances, but no friends, 
loved crowds and had lived among a chat- 
tering set which craved continuous excite- 
ment. This set included women of fixed 
strong position, but none of these had been 
firmly attached by a woman so volatile 
and irresponsible. Stella saw that her 
mother had no solid support. The victim 
of a bigamous marriage, without powerful 
and persistent support, must drop out. 
Wealth could in large part prevent that; 
but her mother believed that riches had 
vanished. If the money had gone the fu- 
ture was indeed black for a boundlessly ex- 
travagant woman, who feared a lonely hour 
worse than she feared a thunderstorm. 
Stella quickened her step, conscious now 
that she had intended from the first to go 
to Wolf’s Lair. Was wealth really hidden 
there? If so, whose claim better than her 
deceived mother’s? Hang the law, anyhow, 
in such a case. Stella was passionately 
eager to win the affection of this mother, 
who had resented her birth, had given her 
neither love nor motherly care, had kept 


her out of sight as a child, banished her as . 


a girl, and now repulsed her sympathy in a 
moment of scorching trouble. Perhaps she 
could build up a claim for mother love by 
some strong resolute action. Perhaps she 
could succeed where her mother would fail. 
She was afraid that her mother would com- 
mit some egregious folly that would bring 
down the law. It was a ticklish business, 
this hunting for justice in the teeth of the 
law. She straightened as she resolved to 
stop at nothing in defense of her mother. 

In sight of Wolf’s Lair, she thrilled to the 
sight of an open door and windows. She 
stood and watched, and presently came 
across her vision a feminine profile unmis- 
takably derived from the eagle outline of 
the face of John Bates Benson. She caught 
snatches of a gay German song as the 
woman darted to and fro vigorously dust- 
ing. Presently the woman looked out, 
showed a blank face of surprise, then smiled 
a cordial welcome. Stella was unconsciously 
aware that the full face carried no hint of 
her stepfather. Round, dark, a comfort- 
ably creased chin, black cheerful eyes; a 
face that spoke of domestic efficiency and a 
kindly nature. 

Stella’s plan was formcd as she crossed 
the threshold. She held out her hand as to 
an old friend and her blue eyes expressed 
intense pleasure. 

“You are Mr. Bintzen’s daughter,” she 
said in her charming cadenced voice; “we 
come from him, my mother and I. Iam Miss 
Burnleigh.”’ 

“Ach! from my father? Indeed you are 
welcome, Miss Burnleigh. No, not that 
one—this.” She dragged forward one of 
the quaint wooden chairs. Frank and 
friendly she was, yet full of deference. She 
did not sit down. Her manner said subtly 
that she admitted herself to be of lower 
rank than her visitor. Stella, newly come 
from Europe, understood this frank accept- 
ance of class distinctions and the advan- 
tage which it gave her. 

“It is charming,” she said, glancing 
about. “It is all that I thought it would be. 
It is wonderful to find it here.” 

““A forester’s home from Upper Aus- 
tria,”’ was the explanation. “All brought 
over years ago, paneling and all. My father 
came here to rest, to dream. He could see 
himself in the Bohemian Forest. He could 
live again the days of his youth. He kept it 
to himself. It was peace for him after the 
great world. He has sent nobody to us until 
you come. Ah, but you are welcome. You 
must be great friends that he tells you of 
his hidden corner.” 

“He does more than tell us,” daring 
Stella calmly went on. “He lends it to us 
for a little vacation in the woods. That is; 
of course, if it is quite convenient to you.” 

The daughter laughed gayly. “That is 
not his voice,” she cried. “He does not 
ask, he commands. He does not speak of 
my convenience. He comes. He goes.” She 
shrugged her capable shoulders. “He is of 
the great world and we are only farmers.” 
She showed brilliant teeth as she folded her 
arms and openly admired the blue-eyed 
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girl. “And you, too, are of the great wor 
It is very simple here. . . . And will) 
father come while you are here, Miss Bu 
leigh?” 

“No,” Stella said, gulping. “My mot]| 
is with me. She was tired this morning g 
rests in the hotel.” 

“At Owl’s End? You would like to C0} 
in this afternoon? It will be easy. We, 
give you dinner here tonight.” The da 
eyes flashed hospitality and kindliness, 

“Indeed not,” Stella protested, wy 
should not permit you to go to all {| 
trouble.” She was oppressed by a sense 
shame; this was a horrid business, 

“And do you think that any friends | 
my father would be thought a trouble? | 
course he expects that you will haye, 
that he has when he comes here. An¢ 
my father quite well? He is getting 9 
though he will not believe it, and soon} 
time must come when he will stay he 
But perhaps not, ever.” She sighed, “| 
could never settle down to this. It ig hoy 
to me, but it is not a palace, and he igyg| 
to palaces.” 

“T have only just come from Europe 
Stella said. “I have not seen him for {| 
years.” 

“Ach, but the gracious lady, Yo 
mother, can give news of him?” 

“Indeed, yes.” Stella looked away, §} 
felt disloyal that she left most of the jj 
for her mother to tell. She felt furtive ay 
mean at the absolute confidence shown} 
this honest friendly woman. 

“You will dine at seven or eight, Mi| 
Burnleigh? Fish—no, we cannot get tha’ 
I fear. Soup, an entrée, and dessert; GQ 
you manage with that?” 

“How kind you are,” protested Stell 
distressed. ‘‘A picnic supper and early} 
bed. You shall not take that trouble, W 
are here for the simple life.” 

“And what,” laughed the hospitabl 
dame, “‘could be simpler than three sm | 
courses? I must go to the farm to get som 
things. Would you like to go with me, Mi 
Burnleigh; or will you make yourself ;| 
home here?”’ 

“You are very kind,” Stella falteret 
“T had better wait for my mother, I thinl 
and tell her of your charming welcome,” | 

“All right, Miss Burnleigh. The be| 
bedroom is quite ready. I will have shett| 
aired by this evening for your room. Thop| 
you will have much pleasure here. Th 
country is very beautiful. I shall be sogla | 
to hear of my father. You will lunch atth| 
hotel perhaps and come then with yol 
trunks. Don’t mind leaving the how! 
open. We have no tramps.” She bustle 
away, spontaneously humming a livelyail 

Stella walked straight from the room) 
closed the door and pushed the shubten 
home from without. She sat on the steji| 
thinking. How could she abuse such trust | 
such open-handed hospitality? She plamne(| 
the straighter way. Would her motherat| 
cept it? If not, Stella resolved not tore! 
treat. She could not desert her mothet, 
She started to her feet as she heard tht| 
sound of an approaching auto. She hummel 
along the path to the tomb, unconsciousl) 
choosing the circlet of firs as the battle 
ground. She listened. Would her mothél 
try the unlocked door? No; footsteps ap 
proached. Stella sat in the marble seat ll 
front of the little temple, calmed her fer 
ings down and resolved to win her | 
with her mother’s indirect and devious tt 
tics. Only thus was there a chance for sit 
cess. She must not spill over; anything bill) 
that. She eyed the approaching figulé 
wondering; her mother was as fresh as all 
could make her look and her eyes seemell 
to prove that she had lost no sleep. SI 
waved her hand and inspected her daugh 
ter with a look of satisfaction. | 

“Perfect,” she cried. ‘That blue is jus) 
your shade. Stand up, Stella; it hangs) 
beautifully. Paris, of course?” 4 

“T like it, Jane. Thanks.’ Stella’s vol?) 
was almost metallic in the attempt at light 
ness. 

The mother glanced in surprised a) 
proval at the blue eyes, apparently cale 
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“Tf I had those eyes,” she cried, ‘‘I’d 
break into that house and do what I liked. 
There’s no law for you, Stella. One look at 
judge, jury or Mrs. Holt and all’s well.’ 

“Mrs. Holt?” 

“That’s Gertrud’s daughter.” The 
mother glanced about at the gray-green 
conifers. “‘A dear little cemetery—like a 
private box at the opera.’”’ She lifted her 
short skirt and danced a few graceful steps. 
These ended with a willful little kick which 
shot a tiny clod of earth on to the gleam- 
ing tablet. She dropped a curtsy. ‘‘Ger- 
trud,”’ she invoked, ‘‘were you a lawful 
wife, or am I?” She glanced sidewise at 


her daughter, whose sharp exclamation of ° 


surprise at this unthought-of possibility 
was instantly checked. ‘‘He may have had 
a wife living when he married Gertrud,”’ 
Mrs. Burnleigh said. ‘‘Gertrud may not 
have been free to marry. Anyhow, I’m his 
wife till the court says Iam not. I am ad- 
ministratrix, and that’s good till the court 
says otherwise. I’ve a right to walk right 
into that house.” 

“Come along then, Jane.” 

Her mother eyed her, then followed. At 
the edge of the circle of trees Mrs. Burn- 
leigh turned. 

“Sleep well, Gertrud,”. she cried, blow-. 
ing a kiss. ‘‘ You are not to blame for living 
a few months too long.’”’ When the door 
opened to her daughter’s hand she walked 
in with no more than a question in a fleeting 
glance. 

“Sit down, Jane; the place is yours. 
Dinner at eight, three courses. Sheets all 
aired and trunks expected.” 

“T told you,” was the staccato cry. 
“Your eyes—you just looked at Mrs. Holt 
and she gave you the house.” 

“True, I said $5 

“Oh, what name?” 

“Burnleigh.” 

“And she had never heard it?” 

“No. She cannot know that her father 
called himself Benson, or she wduld have 
read of his death. Jane, she believed every- 
thing. She didn’t question anything. She 
didn’t ask for any letters from him. She 
trusted me.”’ 

“Of course. You look more innocent 
than any angel could possibly be.” 

“‘Let’s be straight, Jane. Let us tell her 
everything. She will be fair, generous.’’ 
Stella in vain attempted to banish feeling 
from her voice. 

“Are you crazy?” her mother sharply 
demanded. “‘Am I going to expose my 
equivocal position to any human being 
that lives?” 

“You need not tell the date, Jane.”’ 

“Oh, and lay myself open to the jeal- 
ousy of the daughter against a stepmother 
younger than herself? And is she going to 
let me take any money I find? Preposter- 
ous child, you’ve opened the door of the 
castle tome. Don’t play the fool, now I’m 
inside. I don’t press you, Stella. You need 
not take another step. You can go back to 
New York if you choose.” 

“You know I’m not going to do that, 
Jane. But listen.” 

She told the story of her interview in de- 
tail. Ending, she declared that she felt like 
a con man, and she made one more appeal 
for the straight course. 

Her mother did not even listen. “‘ Adores 
him, does she? What fools we women are. 
Accepts seclusion and admits inferiority 
and yet wraps her father in clover and 
serves him on bended knees when he con- 
descends to come.” 

Stella came and stood before her mother, 
forgetting her cynical pose. 

““Mother,”’ she said, ‘‘she loves him. 
She has the right to know of his death.” 

“All right.”” Mrs. Burnleigh turned 
toward the door. “Break it to her gently. 
Let her know. It will ruin me of course. 
That doesn’t matter.” 

“She would not harm you, I’m sure 
Ofiltae 

“She has two children, you little fool. 
The doctor told me. Lawyers will spring to 
the feast. How long before I am branded as 
a mistress, not a wife; and what chance for 
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me to retrieve a dollar?’”’ She faced her 
daughter as one deeply wronged. “I am 
grateful, Stella.’’ Her voice was plaintive, 
her eyes appealing. ‘‘You have done a big 
thing for me. I ask nothing more. Leave 
me here. Forget all about it. Have a good 
time with your friends. But keep my se- 
crets. Don’t be the one to bring me to dis- 
grace and poverty.” 

“You win,” Stella flung out her hands 
helplessly. ‘‘I’ll stay. I’ll help.” 

“Back to the farm, then,” the mother 
cried in sudden elation. ‘‘Let’s see what 
this woman is like under her own vine and 
haystack.” She patted her daughter’s 
cheek in approval, then glanced about the 
quaint room with hard, eager eyes. . ‘He 
rambled for hours,” she said. ‘‘ Wolf’s Lair 
and millions and trees.” She ran to the 
door and looked at the round-topped elm 
in the middle of the grass plot. ‘‘That’s 
it—that must be it—that tree with the 
heart of cement just like J. B. B.’s. It hasa 
weird name; he gabbled it over and over.” 
She stood on her toes, thrust up her head as 
though crowing and achieved a passable imi- 
tation of the hoot of an owl. ‘‘Oo-hoo-hoo.”’ 
She spun on her heel. “It was all jerky and 
disconnected and German and French and 
any old language,” she said; ““‘but I got the 
idea that money was hidden in some tree, 
somewhere, that had a name like the cry of 
an owl. There it is, Stella; there is the tree. 
It must be. You didn’t by any chance in 
any school you were in, learn how to dig out 
cement, did you? Think it out, Stella. 
How are we to manage our young tree doc- 
tor? We have simply got to have him, you 
see. Come along.” 

They drove up the rough road to the 
farm, with eyes closed to the beauty of 
their surroundings. They rounded the cor- 
ner of a little hill and found themselves 
looking over a small rich valley crowned by 
a long low house, thatched, vine covered, 
surrounded by unfamiliar shrubs and trees. 
Fields, small and hedged, contained cross- 
bred cattle carrying some unknown strain. 
Three swarthy foreigners were working 
here and there, and the gate was opened to 
them by a bent and wizened old man who 
bowed deeply and in German begged “‘the 
well-born ladies’’ to enter. 

Stella waved a hand to Mrs. Holt, who 
came forward with a wide cordial smile and 
led them to a raftered sitting room over- 
crowded with the bright and attractive 
knickknacks dear to Viennese hearts. Mrs. 
Burnleigh talked continuously, recklessly 
raining lies about the adored absent father, 
who was reported as well, jolly, successful 
as usual. Within five minutes, they were 
sipping rich chocolate served with real 
cream, and eating fresh rolls, delicately 
crusted. 

Mrs. Biraisiens s roving eyes seemed to 
be taking an inventory of the cheerfully 
jumbled room, and presently she rose and 
inspected the plaques and pictures on the 
wall, pouring out compliments. She paused 
before a framed document, deciphering the 
German script with difficulty, for she would 
not take to much-needed glasses. 

“T see that your father and Gertrud 
Briick were married in Vienna,” she said. 

“Yes, Mrs. Burnleigh, in 1878.” 

“And that your mother’s father was a 
confectioner.”’ 

Mrs. Holt laughed. “‘ My father married 
beneath him,” she said in frank acceptance 
of caste, ‘‘and so they came to the United 
States. This broke up his career, so my 
mother was glad to start a Vienna bakery 
in New York.” 

“Brick, Incorporated?’”’ Mrs. 
leigh exclaimed. 

“Of course you would know it. Every- 
body in Europe knew my grandfather’s 
restaurant. All New Yorkers know my 
mother’s. It was a great success. When I 
was a young girl I have waited on my father. 
when he came with a splendid party. It 
was wonderful to see him, and I would look 
at the ladies in their silks and diamonds and 
think how wonderful that it was my father 
who was like a king among them.” 

“And did you never wish to sit down 
among them?” asked the astonished Stella. 


Burn- 
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“T was born in New York,”’ was the an- 
swer, ‘‘but I was brought up with the ideas 
of Vienna.” 

“And I suppose,” Mrs. Burnleigh said, 
“that your dear father had much money 
from the restaurant?’’ 

“But of course. My mother started the 
business for that. Then in time he made 
great successes and much money himself. 
He bought this place. Itisminenow. My 
mother came here to live about twenty 
years ago. We sold the bakery, but I have 
many shares still.” 

“‘And do you like it here?’’ 

Mrs. Holt shrugged her plump shoulders. 
“So long as my father lives I stay. Per- 
haps you will not tell him that you know 
about the bakery? If you had not seen the 
marriage certificate ——” 

“Tt does not matter. We are such old 
friends, your father and I. When he 
spoke,of you, and of little Gustav and 
Etelka ——” 

“Ach! He told you of them? They are 
at school, but one afternoon I will bring 
them to you. May I?” 

“T should love to see them.”’ 

Mrs. Holt laughed. ‘They are little 
Americans,” she said. ‘Holzapfel was too 
big a mouthful and when their father died 
I became just Mrs. Holt.’’ 

“Bring them,” Mrs. Burnleigh repeated 
as sherose. ‘‘I will tell them of their grand- 
father.”’ 

The mother was radiantly grateful. 
“Gracious ladies,” she said at parting, “‘all 
shall be ready for you after lunch.” She 
thanked them for coming, and was proudly 
elate that her father had at last in his old 
age brought her in touch with the rim of 
his great world. 

“Oh,” Mrs. Burnleigh cried, ‘‘I forgot! 
Herr von Bintzen i 

“T have not heard that ‘von’ in years,”’ 
interrupted her delighted listener. 

“He asked me to look after his pet trees. 
Do you mind?” 

“His wish and yours are only spoken to 
be obeyed.” 

They drove away to a bow from the old 
man that was almost a salaam. 

“Genius; nothing. short of it,’ Mrs. 
Burnleigh exclaimed. “‘The great world! 
The aristocratic father! Some day I’ll tell 
you about him, Stella. He has put back 
the clock of time. He has created Austria’ 
up here in Vermont; the Austria of 1850. 
In nearly every generation, Stella, there’s 
one great scientist who is also mountebank 
and charlatan. J. B. B. went them all one 
better; he was man of the world besides.”’ 

The girl tried to look cheerful, wondering 
whom her mother was quoting. Billy 
Holder; that was it. It sounded like him. 

Mrs. Burnleigh laughed. ‘“‘A hut amid 
the green granite. Sounds simple, doesn’t 
it? But there was a slave to wait on him; a 
deluded daughter trained in Briick, Incor- 
porated. That chocolate! Heavenly! Stella, 
we must choke that woman off. How can 
we search a house if she’s waiting on us 
hand and foot?”’ 

They passed a rough road and the sound 
of their auto came faintly to a yawning 
young man, just waking on his million- 
dollar bed of spruce boughs and Liberty 
Bonds. He jumped up and built a fire, but 
slowly, mechanically, absorbed in thought. 
Impossible secretly to dig away or blast 
concrete in a tree without leaving signs; 
two pairs of eyes would watch his every 
movement; one pair, for all the drawling 
softness of the owner, sharp and suspicious; 
the other, kindly, trusting, but not easily 
to be deceived. He shook his head as he 
recalled the alert penetrating quality of 
those brilliant blue eyes. If only the 
mother had come alone; but why should 
he worry about the girl, who lost nothing, 
gained nothing, whatever happened? 

As he stripped and stood beneath the 
nipping waterfall he saw that he had all 
the trumps in the pack. If luck was with 
him he would find nothing—for Mrs. 
Burnleigh; if against him ‘he had only to 
say that he would put the discovered bonds 
in a bank until a court decided to whom 
they belonged. She could not afford that; 
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she had now no legal claim. She my 
come to his terms. He wondered wi 
kind of proposition she would put up 1 
supposed tree doctor, i in reality engagec 
find wealth for her in a concreted elm, lg 
he toasted bacon and made ‘coffee for |g 
afternoon breakfast, he reflected that eh 
a lady of her hardihood might well hesit . 
to propose to a stranger to discover a; Fe 
tune for her and help her to stealit. 

Out came the razor now. He had _ 
tended to come and go as a grubby wo! 
man, careless of his appearance, attract y 
noattention. He had thought iti impos’ = 
to meet in the future anybody who mi} 
have seen him performing surgical ope- 
tions on trees. Conditions were differ | 
now. .He had a million dollars, and a 5) 
of blue eyes had looked into his—a pajii} 
eyes which might search him through ¢| 
through on some coming day and sh) 
wonder and suspicion at the difference| 
his appearance. It was likely that) 
should meet Stella Burnleigh; he eo} 
now afford to move in her world. Hem: 
account for himself, must somehow e| 
vince her now, today, that he had mei; 
and standing. 

Ten minutes of intense thought brow; 
the way to do this. 

He packed his wealth in a suitease q| 
hid the latter in a hole in the quarry w)| 
He stole through the woods to his vill: 
appointment with Mrs. Burnleigh. Pa. 
ing Wolf’s Lair, he heard the clang o| 
hammer on stone. He crept cautiously | 
the roadside and saw Miss Burnleigh y) 
orously sounding the cement in the e|| 
With each stroke she twisted her head | 
one side and listened. The watcher grinr, 
as he thought that concrete gives up | 
secrets to the ear. The setting sun shi! 
on her hair and neck; he frowned a 
turned his eyes away; he feared her chat 
In his simple and narrow life he had ne 
come in contact with a girl like this, viv’ 
serene, friendly, tacitly saying that : 
could manage all situations and feai 
none. He had his job to finish; he h 
plenty to do without having to fight do 
an interest in a girl; she was a cipher’ 
this game—such she must continue to | 
He stepped into the road, crossed and (| 
tered the garden. She turned and bows | 
this stranger. 

“They said at the hotel I might 1 
Mrs. Burnleigh here,” he lied. Her reei| 
nition of the voice was not immediate, | 
swift glance swept him from head to | 
“The tree doctor,”’ he explained. 

“Mr. Neale,’”’ she exclaimed. i Pardi 
You’ve changed a lot, you know.” § 
smiled companionably, evidently readju 
ing her attitude toward this young mi 
““My mother is having a nap,” she ran ¢| 
“You don’t mind waiting a few minutes, 
you? Quaint place, isn’t it? A wot 
man’s cottage from the lower end of t 
Bohemian Forest that dips into Upt| 
Austria. The trees and shrubs that belot| 
and t_ 
spirit of the country. We are treated | 
superior persons and overwhelmed wi 
attentions. We had only to hint that. 
should like to stay here for a time. We) 
here we are.’ 

“A lovely place. May I look about?” | 

“Do come,” she said. They saunter) 
sniffing resinous fragrance in the wal| 
afternoon; the girl talking with an eag 
animation, the youth apparently a Ss) 
listener. A pretty picture it seemed tol 
a young hostess determined to put a se 
conscious companion at ease; but he w) 
defending secrets and she was probing, 0} 
for secrets, the existence of which she he 
no reason to suspect, but to know wh 
kind of man he was. His moment a 
when she stopped before a small floweril’ 
tree and questioned him. He knew | 
portation from Austria. 4 


vaguely, so dared not pronounce it an i 
“Don’t you know the mountain ash 
she asked. 

“It doesn’t grow in Montana,” he 8a! 
calmly. ‘You see, Miss Burnleigh, 
studied there. I know every tree on 1 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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Your ranch?” A note of dismay in 
h exclamation. 

Why not?” he rushed on. “A tinker 
frees, learning, studying, seeing what I 
a plant out there. Ready for a job any 
42 if I know enough to do it right. I 
hl put ten thousand balsams out in my 
yt sheltered valley. This afforestation 
yiness grips you, Miss Burnleigh.”’ He 
nied, pleased with himself, He felt the 
hage in the girl’s manner as he pressed 
jservices. He wanted to do anything he 
od for Mrs. Burnleigh, he told her 
aiestly. He might be an amateur, but 
ewas a good one. He worked for and 
i. farmers sometimes, he said, and was 
uy to learn everything, all the time; but 
tla, eying him, considering him, ab- 
sly shook her head in a sudden touch of 
gic. No poor man, this, to be bought to 
e mother’s needs and wishes, nor to be 
cdwinked into blindly siding; how was 
eo be managed now? What lay hidden 
,the character of this masquerading 
‘nger? 

Are you what they call legal-minded?”’ 
h asked suddenly, twisting her head a 
te just as she had when listening for the 
cow ring in the cement. Her engaging 
ale changed this abrupt query into half 

ke. 

In Montana,” was the prompt reply, 
jey think more of the spirit than the 
ver. Why?” 

Curiosity,” she laughed. ‘‘ You don’t 
i: the breezy Western mountaineer, you 
tw.” 

The New York clothes,’ he explained. 

In sombrero and chaps, on the back of 

icking broncho, I think you must look 
iarent.” 

You’ve never been there,’ he charged, 
it you go to the movies.” 

That’s true. In the movies every man 
“t of the Mississippi is the mirror of 
hralry. He breaks all laws, every law, to 
¢) the heroine fe 

Or her mother—that’s right.” 

hey retraced their steps. It was he 
}) did the talking now. He had suddenly 
aied an immense confidence in himself. 
Jnillionaire now; that knowledge had 
rught the ready tongue, the quick apt 
iy. He perceived, without analyzing, 
asubtle difference in relations; an equal, 
lid rancher, entitled to be met as man 
onan, not employed but doing a favor, 
eorming a service. He could fearlessly 
iit this girl in her own world without ex- 
lag suspicion as to the source of his 
(lth. 
lis elation was that of an untested man 
‘) jumps to do the right thing at a fire 
tn. Shipwreck. 

\tella paused as they neared the house. 

y mother,” she said gravely, “‘has an 
C way of saying things.” 

Sure,’”’ he agreed with emphasis. 

She doesn’t mean it, but I fear she 
fnds you.” 

Oh, no,” he denied, but she shook her 
ed anxiously. 

Everything is changed,’ she said. “‘A 
‘l-paid man who wants the money will 
1 up with a lot, but you—why should you 
i up with anything?” 

Nonsense. I don’t mind.” 

Do you know,” she said, “‘you’re a 
‘aderful actor?” 

What, me?” 
| Yes. When you said you were working 
Iwages you acted just as though it was 
f2. Now—well, you’re—you’re differ- 
“ae 
‘he spoke as one who has dropped a bur- 
«. She trusted him now. Her relief was 
ifound. She was henceforth dealing with 
esponsible man of her own sort and 
lis, not with a poor wage earner who had 
(hing to lose and might resort to extor- 
it, and afterward, perhaps, to blackmail. 
'» two entered the house, each with the 
Cviction that that little accidental stroll 
« had important results. 

/{rs. Burnleigh, told his name, eyed 
li, ineredulous. “No,” she cried, “‘you 
1 be the man who gives pellets to palms 


| 
| 
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and puts poultices on peppers. I am disap- 
pointed. I need a workman. Some men 
grow trees to look at, some to sit under and 
others to thrust papers:in. Mr. Bintzen 
laid a corner stone in a tree. Some ducks do 
that, you know—lay eggs in trees. Well, he 
did. He put documents and papers in con- 
crete and now he wants them back. I prom- 
ised him I’d get them if I could while I was 
up here.” She stood in the open door and 
pointed. “‘Silly, wasn’t it? But there they 
are.” She tapped her forehead significantly. 

Neale eyed the round-topped elm as 
though it was strange to him. 

“T’d have to blast,’’ he said. 

“Any old way, so long as you don’t blow 
us or the papers up. Family records, certi- 
fied pedigree. Count von Bintzen must 
have them to claim this title which has just 
fallen to him.” 

So that was the tale! Ingenious, easy to 
be believed. He glanced up. Miss Burn- 
leigh, framed in the doorway, had heard. 
Their eyes met; she looked away. 

“The count married beneath him,” Mrs. 
Burnleigh ran on. “You know what that 
meant in Austria before the war. It means 
the same to him now. The count’s daugh- 
ter lives here on a farm and knows nothing 
of the distinguished position of her father. 
He does not wish her to know; so be a tree 
doctor, please, and that only, and say no 
word of search for family trees. She’s a 
wonderful cook and might strike if she 
knew her little son may one day be a 
count.” 

He declined all invitations from this 
couple who were so cordial to him because 
he was a necessary tool. He hurried down 
the road, slipped back to his camp through 
the trees, eyed his dynamite parcel with a 
frown, and fell to reading his book on ex- 
plosives. He had never handled a drill or 
a fuse, never fired a shot, and now he must 
do these things, under suspicious eyes, as an 
expert. Printed directions were clear; he 
began to experiment, but the first blow on 
the drill echoed through the quarry like a 
peal of thunder. He dared not go on; he 
could not afford to do one act which might 
arouse suspicion. He dreamed several 
times that night that he heard the sound of 
an explosion, and half awake, pictured a 
toppling tree, a shattered house and three 
mangled bodies; but at seven the next 
morning he stood beside the round-topped 
elm. 

II 

HE tree doctor, with the careful hand of 

inexperience, gently deposited two sticks 
of dynamite beside the supposed-to-be- 
ailing elm, put drills and hammer beside 
them, then crouched among the shrubs and 
watched for two minutes the upper story of 
the house. Wishing to avoid any hint of 
furtive or secret movement, he had not 
been too carefully quiet, but no slat or 
shutter moved, nor did any head appear at 
the one wide-open window. 

He took a saw with him, passed with 
averted eyes the white tomb in the circle of 
silver firs, and sawed a small limb from the 
nearest tree, which happened to be a black 
birch. As he sawed he glanced from silver 
firs to oaks, and frowned. A girl, there to 
seek what he had found, flying distraught 
from a mother’s wild words, had stubbed 
her toe against a million dollars on the sur- 
face, and passed over half a million which 
he believed lay somewhere beneath the 
knife he had dropped from the oak. Would 
she remember those canisters? They had 
lain in the light of the moon. He flung him- 
self down at full length on the dew-covered 
grass and felt this way and that with quick, 
nervous fingers for his knife. At the sound 
of his name he stiffened as a frightened hare 
stiffens. He lifted his eyes and saw a pair 
of rubber-soled shoes wet with dew, above 
them a lot of silk stocking, then a blue 
dress crowned by the head of a girl. Ab- 
sorbed in his search, taken by surprise, he 
acted as do the guilty who are discovered 
prone; only his head moved, and that went 
mechanically up, as though pulled from be- 
hind. Stella’s blue eyes dissolved fear; 
they betrayed no more than amused inter- 
est. He scrambled to his feet. Behind her 
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he saw Mrs. Holt, who gave him kindly 
good morning. 

“You are wet through,’’ Stella said as 
she looked at his overalls. 

“The galeruca scanthomelaeno,” he cried. 
“This minute and voracious insect has 
attacked the black birch.” 

“Himmel!” cried the alarmed Mrs. Holt 
as she passed on her way. 

Stella glanced about, and her. eyes 
drooped. He knew that she was thinking 
of the night before. “Breakfast is wait- 
ing,’’ she said. ‘‘Come, Mr. Neale.’ 

He refused, glancing down at his sodden 
overalls and at his dirty hands. Walking 
by her side, he heard her sniff two or three 
times and saw her looking covertly at him. 

In the doorway stood the mother, en- 
veloped in fleecy camel’s hair. She stood 
on tiptoe and achieved that ludicrous | 
rooster’s call with which the day before she | 
had saluted the elm. The solemn Neale | 
had to laugh; the lady looked charming 
and was ridiculously funny; but the 
daughter could no more than force a smile 
at the undignified action. 

“That’s the summons of the elm,” Mrs. 
Burnleigh cried. ‘I don’t know why, but 
it is so. It calls me up at this outlandish 
hour.” 

“Qo-Hoosk-Ah,” Neale explained. “It’s 
the Indian name for the elm.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Burnleigh was silent for 
ten full seconds; this was conclusive proof 
that she had found the right tree. 

She sniffed, as her daughter had done, 
when Neale came near. “I can’t decide,” 
she cried, “are you a walking tube of tooth- 
paste or an animated stick of chewing 
gum?” 

“‘Wintergreen, Mrs. Burnleigh, from a 
black birch. A doctor must have his 
rounds, you know, or people will think him 
a quack.”’ 

“You are very clever,’’ she commended. 
“T am glad Mrs. Holt found you barking 
up the wrong tree.”’ 

“Please come,” Stella said. ‘“‘Home- 
made sausages, homemade maple sirup, 
Viennese things like waffles ——”’ 

But he would not. He hammered at his 
drill while they sat at table inside the open 
door. Highly keyed up by the thought of a 
cylinder of bonds almost certainly in this 
tree, to be blasted out uninjured and got 
away unseen, he speculated on that open 
door. Was that a sign of the beginning of a 
vigil? Would they watch him all the time? 
As he hammered and watered and cleared 
the little hole, he was preparing in advance, 
as he prepared for every contingency, for 
an ugly scene. If the canister should be 
exposed he would be expected to hand it 
over unopened. This meant its loss. He 
foresaw almost a fight when he should de- 
mand an inspection of the contents. It 
was not hard to feel in anticipation Mrs. 
Burnleigh’s finger nails scratching at his 
eyes. What a row—in the presence of the 
girl too—not to be settled until he proved 
Mrs. Burnleigh a liar by showing her, not 
documents, but bonds. Then she would 
come fawning, all right; but until then— 
whoop! Did he dare to tell Stella—he 
thought of her as Stella now—in advance, 
of his intention? Had he the nerve? He 
had drunk deep of success; he was not the 
Paul Neale who had left New York less 
than a week ago. His drilling was ab- 
surdly slow. Inexperience, aching muscles, 
a hand which became one raw blister held 
him back. With all this the charge could 
have been tamped down before lunchtime 
had he not malingered in a vain effort to get 
a secret talk with the girl. She appeared at 
length, telling him with grave, sweet cour- 
tesy that a picnic lunch would be ready in 
half an hour and that a room in which to 
wash himself was at his service. She saw 
his hand. 

“Mr. Neale!” she cried in sympathetic 
protest. “‘Come,” she commanded. He 
followed without a word into the red-tiled 
oak-beamed kitchen. ‘You should have 
stopped long ago,’”’ she chided as she hus- 
tled away for her first-aid kit. ‘‘We are 
not so mad about finding things as all 


that.’’ Shewashed the hand, applied iodine, 
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“Don’t blame your 
razor blades — blame 
yourself,” said Sher- 
wood. “It’s up to 
you, old man.” 


“What do you mean, it’s up to 
me?” snapped Mason. 
“Why! you can have keen blades 
if you want them. A few turns 
in a Twinplex Stropper and those 
same blades you swear at will 
shave like a dream.” 
“But it’s new blades I’m kicking 
about,” said Mason. ‘* Why 
should I strop a new blade?” 
“Why shouldn’t you?” asked 
Sherwood. “Razor blades have 
delicate, sensitive edges, easily af- 
fected by temperature changes and 
other conditions after they leave 
the factory. You’ve got to give 
them a good stropping just before 
you shave.” 
“Never thought of that,” replied 
Mason. “Will Twinplex smooth 
them out to their original 
keenness?” 
“You bet it will—just a few turns 
will do the trick,” said Sherwood 
enthusiastically. “Just shave once 
with a new blade stropped on 
Twinplex and you’ll never again 
shave with an unstropped blade.” 
F R E A New Blade 
TWINPLEXED 


Name your razor and we will send you free a new 
blade stropped on Twinplex. We would just like 
to show you what Twinplex will do to a new blade. 


For 15 years Twinplex Stroppers 
have been sold at leading stores 
all over the world. They’re guar- 
anteed for 10 years. You can buy 
one on approval if you like. Ask 
your dealer for one. Single Edge 
$3.00. Double Edge $3.50 and 
$5.00. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1647 Locust Street, Saint Louis 


New York vO x 
London j 


’ 


Montreal 
Chicago 
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Go to Europe 
this month or 
next ...07 one 
Of your own 
SHIPS 


© SEE Europe at its best and to 

travel at your ease, avoid the rush. 
Go during April or May—or wait until 
August or September. And to ensure 
the complete success of your trip, when- 
ever you go, cross the Atlantic on one 
of the famous United States Lines ships. 
They offer you the very utmost in com- 
fort, cuisine and money value. 


Cabin Class from $145 


This is all it need cost you to travel 
aboard such distinguished Cabin (one 
class) ships as the PRESIDENT HARD- 
ING and PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT— 
the fastest Cabin ships afloat, or the 
AMERICA, the largest Cabin liner. 
The REPUBLIC is also a Cabin ship, 
with rates from $140. 


First Class from $231 


This is the minimum first class rate on 
the GEORGE WASHINGTON, whose 
beautiful Colonial furniture and refined 
atmosphere have endeared it to thou- 
sands. First class on the LEVIATHAN, 
flagship of the fleet and most famous 
ship in the world, from $290. 


2d Cabin from $136.25 


For this modest sum you can enjoy the 
comfort of Second Cabin on that great 
Atlantic favorite, the GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. Similar accommoda- 
tions on the LEVIATHAN from 
$147.50. Long, broad decks, deep-car- 
peted lounges and comfortable smoking 
rooms. Luxurious travel at moderate 
cost. 


Tourist II] Cabin $95 up 


With special round trip from $170. A 
new type of accommodation introduced 
to conform with American standards 
of comfort and economy. Commodious 
two, four and six-berth staterooms. 
Snowy linen, courteous service and best 
food. Rates vary with choice of ship. 
* * * 

Ask your local steamship agent for 
complete information about sailing 
dates, accommodations and rates, or 
write to the address below. 

* * * 


Smoking Room on 


S. S. AMERICA 


Regular sailings from New. York to Cobh (Queens- 
town), Plymouth, Southampton, Cherbourg and Bre- 
men. All rates quoted above are minimum. 


United State 


Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 


WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, General Offices: 
PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 45 Broadway 
AMERICA to Europe. Agents everywhere. NEW YORK CITY 
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bandaged it. Her fingers, cool, quick, pre- 
cise, soothed him; the burning pain was 
allayed. 

“You must not work this afternoon,” 
she said. “‘Rest. Here if you like, or is 
your camp comfortable? Settled in? 
Where is it?” 

He answered her kindly questions as she 
worked over him, resenting her interest, her 
actions, nerving himself to an unpleasant 
task. 

At last he asked her abruptly if her 
mother had any written instructions from 
Count von Bintzen. 

Stella sat up straight. “‘My mother’s 
word ” she began with a dignity far 
from justified by the facts. 

“Accepted, of course,” he interrupted; 
“so she won’t mind doing business in a 
business way. What I find, I’m bound to 
open and examine sa 

Hot anger so fiercely flamed in Stella’s 
eyes that he was scorched to abrupt si- 
lence. 

“Why?” she asked, choking over the 
word. 

“T am digging into a man’s trees without 
his orders. It’s all straight enough and 
innocent, no doubt, but I’ve got to know 
that of my own knowledge.”’ 

“The documents are confidential.” 

“T shan’t read them. I shall glance over 
them, no more. Then I shall be fixed up to 
swear in any court of law re 

“Court of law?” 

“That’s business,” this young man said 
with the air of an oracle. “‘Take every step 
so that you’ll be right if the matter comes 
to court.” 

“What an adventurous life you must 
lead.” Her eyes shot a glacial ray that con- 
gealed him. He rose. 

“Wait, wait.”’ She swung herself on her 
two arms and landed on her feet a yard 
from the table. She walked up and down 
with bent head, thinking. She stopped in 
front of him at last. “‘ Mother will say such 
things o 

““What she says ” His unconscious 
emphasis on the pronoun brought an in- 
stant question. 

“What I say—does that matter?” 

“Oh, that’s different,’’ he admitted, not 
seeing what was coming. 

“Then,” she flashed, ‘‘I tell you that 
they are documents—only documents.” 
She came close. She was very pale, and 
disappearing tan showed over her white 
cheeks. ‘‘I know what’s there,” she said 
slowly, looking straight into his eyes. “I 
can swear it in a court of law. Documents. 
I guarantee it. Is my word enough?” 

“Tt is enough.” He had not meant to 
say it, but he did. He bent his head. He 
heard her deep-drawn sigh of relief. He 
turned and went out. In the sitting room 
he found Mrs. Burnleigh standing with her 
back against the paneling which hid the 
safe which he had rifled. His crowbar lay 
on the table. 

“T borrowed it for a poker,” said Mrs. 
Burnleigh. ‘I hope your hand is not pain- 
ful.” 

“Miss Burnleigh has cured it,’’ he said, 
picking up the crowbar. He carried this 
and his other tools to the woodshed. These 
people stopped at nothing, was his thought 
as he went on his way to his camp. The 
mother rummaged the house and forced 
the wooden door that hid the safe; the 
daughter lied, guaranteed her lie, all but 
swore toit. He had been a fool. After win- 
ning, he had been hypnotized into sur- 
render. To find openly was now to lose; 
he must secretly retrieve the entombed 
bonds. 

As he turned in among the sun-flecked 
spruces he heard his name called. He 
wheeled, to see Stella Burnleigh, hatless, 
racing along. He turned to meet her. 
Breathless, she stood for an instant, look- 
ing an appeal from the troubled blue eyes. 
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“Mr. Neale,” she said, “our wish i 
be friendly. Why not? You are doing |; 
great favor. We are grateful. I haye “ 
my mother about Montana. It see) 
fairer. You will be resting all the af} 
noon, won’t you? Then, do come to dir, 
with us at seven, and afterward I cand, 
your hand. It will need it again.” | 

He looked at her and thought of 1) 
great lie, so calmly told by her. ‘‘I—J—» 
he began, shaking his head. He feg; 
some further trap. 

“Please come,” she pleaded. “Vy 
should you do us a great service and ai- 
well—almost as though you felt enmity. 
ward us?”’ 

“Oh, no, no. But ve 

She broke in. Her voice was low and 
glanced about, though there were Cy 
trees to hear. ‘‘I have something to ga_ 
something very important. The cha; 
must come tonight.” 

““Why not now?”’ he asked. 

“Lunch is waiting. Afterward we : 
driving. We are going for mail, and t; 
for a spin. Mother must not know of ; 
talk tonight.” 

“Yes; at seven.” 

Her face brightened. She thanked }) 
with her eyes. She smiled as she tur] 
and sped away. 

His plans were instantly changed. : 
followed slowly and hid in the bushes u | 
his ears told him that the automobile || 
gone; then he ran for his tools. He}! 
creased by half his intended charge, wor | 
fast but with precision in tamping it do | 
adjusted his fuse, and sheltered behind } 
corner of the house. The sound was ; 
than he had feared, the scattered fi- 
ments fewer. Fifteen minutes’ fast wt 
with the crowbar disclosed the expec| 
cylinder—apparently uninjured; but a; } 
tried it out the top came off. Bonds; | 
documents; he ran with his prize to } 
camp. His plans had ended there; butr’ 
he had a new idea. With infinite patier| 
listening for the sound of an auto at in’: 
vals he drew out the tightly packed bo} 
and replaced them with some of the da} 
ments which he had found in the safe, } 
hid his added wealth with the other bor | 
then rushed to the tree. Replacing | 
canister, he put back the broken cone! 
as best he could, collecting all fragme} 
from the grass. They would know,’ 
course, if they came to the south side of } 
tree; but why should they come? Li! 
was so entirely with him that rain begar) 
fall. Ladies and cats dislike to wet tl’ 
feet; why should either lady cross | 
grass? He hurried back to camp, patien 
built a fire with wood damp from the li 
shower, heated water, dressed his ach 
hand and changed his clothes. He he 
the automobile return and was impati 
that he had an hour to wait before going 
the house for dinner; he had had nothing 
eat since breakfast. He added wood to 
fire, spread a blanket before it and fit 
himself down wearily. Perhaps they kr 
already, he thought. ‘‘ Yes,” he would s| 
“T fired a shot. Now, let’s search.” Tl 
would find just what they had said tl 
would find. Where was any kick com 
from anybody? Then he fell into dream] 
slumber. He awoke to resent the attach 
a persistent insect on his cheek, to the sn 
of coffee and the sound of sizzling bacon 

“You had no dinner, I suppose,’’ sai 
voice. ‘‘Overslept, of course. Well, ° 
three o’clock in the morning and bre 
fast’s ready. No. Lie still. I’ll wait 
you.” 

Mock-threatening, Stella lifted the 
of spruce with which she had waked him 

‘Mother could not sleep,’ she said, “4 
Thad to wait. I had to talk to you tonig 
Milk and sugar? How many lumps?” | 

“Two, please.” He rubbed his eyes. | 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Model 1 Remington 
The First Practical 
Typewriter 


Fifty years ago at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
the Model 1 Remington, the first practical typewriter and 
the ancestor of all present-day writing machines, recetved 
its initial public exhibition. 


Model 12 Remington—The Standard Writing Machine of Today 


1876 to the Sesqui-Centennial of 1926 cover the 
entire commercial history of the writing machine. 
The advent of the first typewriter, the Model 1 Rem- 


WEEBE Centennial Exposition of 1876 celebrated the 
One-Hundredth Anniversary of American Independ- 
ence. This year another great exposition is to be held 


at Philadelphia, the Sesquz-Centennial, commemorating 
the One-Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Nation. The Executive Committee of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exhibition Association has designated 
Remington The Official Typewriter of The Sesqut-Cen- 
tennial Exposition. 

This means that Remingtons will be used exclusively 
for all the clerical work on the immense proj- 
ect, the Remington-Noiseless by the execu- 
tives, the Remington Standard Models and 
Accounting Machines by the various depart- 
ments, and the Remington Portable by the 
traveling representatives. 

The fifty years from the Centennial of 


ington, at the Centennial of fifty years ago marked 
the beginning of a new business era, and the desig- 
nation of the Remington as the Official Typewriter of 
the Sesqui-Centennial is signal recognition of its 
commanding position today as founder and leader 
of the industry. 

The outstanding feature of Remington leadership 
in this Sesqui-Centennial year is the com- 
pleteness of the Remington Line—which 
includes a machine for every purpose. And 
every one of these machines is the last word 
in typing efficiency. Let us study your prob- 
lems and recommend the equipment that 
will serve you best. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway 


Branches Everywhere 


New York 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Ltd., 68 King Street, West, Toronto 


fmington-made Paragon Ribbons and 
ie Seal Carbon Papers always make good impressions 


2 Cd 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITERS 


a A MACHINE FOR 
mcceee EVERY PURPOSE 


Window 
Distinction 


aE No greatev cost” 


To the picturesque charm of 
the casement window Trus- 
con brings the economy, the 
fire-proofness, and all-round 
utility of permanent copper 
alloy steel. Remarkably low in 
cost, Iruscon Steel Casements 
are ideal for every home 
window requirement. They 
permit 100% ventilation as 
contrasted with the limita- 
tions of ordinary windows. 


Ventilators swing outward, 
thus avoiding interference 
with interiordrapes and furni- 
ture, and they can be set at any 
angle. Ease of operation is an- 
other feature. Truscon Case- 
ments neverstick, leak orneed 
repairs. Screening is simple 
and absolute weather-proof- 
ness assured in all seasons. 


Write for full information 


TRUSCON, STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities. For- 
eign Trade Division, New York. The Truscon Labora- 
tories, Detroit, Mich. Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of 
Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario. 


Dealers Everywhere 


<RUSCON 


*xCOPPER STEEL 


STANDARD CASEMENTS 


* COPPER ALLOY STEEL RESISTS RUST 
An enduring better steel for the manufacture of 
Steel Windows. Copper Steel assures permanent 
value and performance at minimum first cost. 


Truscon Home Building Products 


Copper Steel Basement Windows 
Metal Lath and Corner Beads 
Standard Steel Sash 
Standard Steel Doors 
Pressed Steel Lintels 
Wire Mesh and Curb Bars 


Venus, the great feast, the supreme magic 
to win the sun to rise again—could it be 
that she was leaving him for that? 

The opera was over. The curtain fell. 
He was obliged to get up and go. As he 
went out he found the crowd had swept 
Woodfield to his side. The secretary and 
he now rarely met—the young man bowed 
but was always in a hurry. Now, however, 
they were held side by side for a few sec- 
onds, and the diplomat felt himself obliged 
to speak. 

“An interesting account of your work in 
the Tiempo this evening,”’ he said. 

Mayne’s heart stood still, and then he 
said to himself she might as well see it that 
way as any other. 

“Ts that the paper everyone reads?”’ 

“Oh, yes; yes, indeed—quite the most 
favorable auspices,” said Woodfield, and 
dived into an opening in the crowd like a 
rabbit into its burrow. 

Mayne walked slowly back to the hotel. 
In the bar, men were sitting about at little 
marble tables, shaking dice and drinking 
colored sirups diluted from deep-blue glass 
siphons. He went straight to his room on 
the third floor, 

A man may have fallen in love disas- 
trously, or robbed a bank, or received a 
death sentence, but he will proceed never- 
theless to dress or undress according to his 
accustomed routine. Mayne’s routine was 
to take everything out of the pockets of his 
coat and take it off, to take his watch out 
of his waistcoat pocket and wind it up, to 
lay it on his dressing table and take off his 
waistcoat. He had just reached this point 
when he became aware that something out- 
side in the patio was different from what it 
had been a moment before. He turned out 
the one relentless bulb that swung in the 
exact center of the room and stepped out 
on his balcony. Everything was perfectly 
still. The peak of the volcano, thrusting 
itself up above the roofs of the town, stood 
dark against the fine bright pattern of the 
stars. Then he realized that it was the still- 
ness he had heard—the palms in the patio 
had suddenly stopped whispering, the wind 
had dropped. 

He stood a moment leaning on the iron 
rail of the balcony. Over his head, in the 
open attic of the hotel, he could hear rats— 
large gray Chinese rats—running to and fro 
and squeaking; farther off in the hills a dog 
barked, and then a cock crew, not sleepily, 
but ina loud, determined crescendo. Mayne 
thought it queer, for dawn was still a long 
way off. A few seconds later he felt the 
house give a faint shiver. Oh, that was it, 
was it—an earthquake—a very little one, 
almost undetectable to one accustomed to 
the vibrations of New York streets. How 
clever animals were! They had felt it first 
or known it beforehand. Mayne had been 
through a good many small shocks in vari- 
ous countries. He did not like them. 

Everything was quiet—even Erata, from 
which probably all the trouble had come. 
Mayne took a chair and set it on the bal- 
cony. 

He felt all a man’s rebellion at being in 
love, at finding his poise and his happiness 
dependent on the conduct of another, all 
the scientist’s repugnance to breaking the 
ordered progress of his life. He, too, he 
thought, was dedicated as sacredly as she. 
Love, which he had never permitted to ap- 
proach him before except in moments of 
idleness between his bursts of hard work, 
had always seemed to him a sort of mad- 
ness, which, passing, was certain to leave 
him once more himself. But he felt now 
that when this passed he would himself be 
different—be done for, he said—and leaned 
his chin down on his folded arms. 

A dim light began to spread over the sky, 
lighting the sandy patches on the peak of 
Erata. A waning moon must be rising on 
the other side of the hotel where he could 
not yet see it. 

In the shadow along the balcony on his 


left he heard something moving, someone 
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coming nearer. A dim outline and asmooth 
blond head told him it was Antonia. He 
thought, “‘She has relented—she is coming 
to me.’”’ He stood up and held out his 
hands to her, his heart thumping thick and 
loud. She waved his hands away. 

“Listen to me!” she said. 
never come to the hacienda!” 

“Then come back to me quickly, for I 
cannot live without you,’ he answered, 
and he said it as simply as if the phrase had 
never been used before. 

“T have not come to hear you talk of 
love,” she went on; “I have come to give 
you a warning. I know now what it is you 
want, but you cannot do it.”” He saw that 
El Tiempo had fallen into her hands. 

“My dear,” he said, “I have not in- 
tended to deceive you.” 

“Deceive me!”’ she returned, rather con- 
temptuously. “What does it matter? Let 
us speak only of essentials. You are an 
arch I cannot say the word—but those 
men who violate the sacred shrines of other 
people.” 

“That is. not the way my profession is 
usually described,”’ he said. 

“Tt is the truth about it. Well, let me 
tell you, Mr. Mayne, if you come prying 
down to the Rio Azul you will die.” 

“Listen to me, Antonia,” he said, and he 
took hold of her wrist and moved it up and 
down in emphasis. “If you think I have 
made love to you for the sake of getting to 
your rock temples, you are wrong. It is 
true, I came here for them, but I did not 
know you when I first spoke to you, and I 
loved you before I knew your name. Itisa 
coincidence hard to believe, but ——” 

“All that does not matter,” she inter- 
rupted. She made a motion to free her 
wrist from his grasp, but finding he re- 
sisted her she left it. “The point is that I 
am trying to tell you that you have em- 
barked on something that, if you follow it 
out, means death.’’ 

He smiled. ‘‘We hear that a great deal 
in my profession. I don’t suppose any 
tomb was ever opened or any temple ever 
explored without the natives threatening us 
with death. Indeed, there’s a fellow in the 
British Museum who has a most awe- 
inspiring list of the catastrophes that have 
overtaken those who violate tombs, but 
fortunately I am not superstitious.” 

He felt that she stamped her foot. “This 
is not superstition,” she insisted. “TI told. 
you the rays of my star could kill—they 
have killed. There was another man who 
came—he was warned—he, too, said he was 
not superstitious. He died—horribly.” 

“And your father, Antonia?” 

“T do not know. I cannot be sure. He, 
too, wanted to go too far into-the forest. 
But not you,” she added gently; “not you, 
dear Don Luis.” 

“Antonia,” he said, “those two men were 
murdered.” 

She snatched her arm out of his grasp. 
“No!” she answered, with a passion that 
told him this was not the first time the 
thought had occurred to her. “That is not 
true; that is what people like you think.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you what I’m thinking,” 
said Mayne—‘“‘that anywhere where gods 
or men kill so easily and conveniently is no 
safe place for you, and you shall never go 
back there.”’ 

“1!” sne said, and her tone was icy. She 
drew herself up. ‘I am protected.” 

“By what, if I may ask?” 

“Ah, you will not believe it, but I will 
tell you just the same—by the same divine 
emanations that threaten you. I have the 
blood of those old gods—those priests, if 


“Never, 


‘you prefer to call them so—in my veins. It 


was with a princess, a daughter of the gods, 
that my first Spanish ancestor married, 
when she found him starving on the beach.” 

“You don’t—you can’t believe such non- 
sense!’’ he exclaimed. 

“T am protected,” she reiterated. “It 
has always been so. The first time they 
noticed it was when I was a baby playing on 
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the veranda. The workmen had brought 
a broken stone image of a god that they h. 
dug up in planting a new field, and ¢f| 
left it standing there on the steps, 
denly it fell with a terrible crash, breakj 
all the boards. Everybody rushed to n 
for they feared it might have fallen on 1 
But no, it had not touched me. But wh 
they raised it they found it had erushe 
coral snake—most poisonous—creeping 
sting me. Since then it has happened ag, 
and again. The gods will not let me die 
yet. Sometimes I wish they would, for, 
Don Luis, I am not happy!” 
This was too much for him. Her Voi. 
always moved him, for it had that tone j 
once high and husky that the voices | 
children singing have, rending the hea) 
strings of those who hear. He put out]! 
arms blindly and drew her to him. 
“No,” she said, but he was stronger thj| 
she. She did not struggle, but he did n 
misunderstand her, Struggling was noth. 
method. She did not yield. | 
“Antonia,” he said, “we can get j 
steamer tomorrow. Come with me, let p| 
take you out of all this horror—this dir 
magic that has taken hold of you. If yi 
don’t love me enough to marry me Ill tal 
you to your father’s people in England, | 
Pll protect you anywhere you want to liy_ 
I think you do love me—I think you do. 
“Love is not for me, Don Luis.” 
“Don’t be too sure,”’ he said, and beni| 
ing her long throat backward, he kissed he | 
Her attitude, so calm, so permissive andy 
utterly unresponsive, maddened him, | 
wanted to make her either repulse him (| 
yield to him. She did neither as seconds: 
minutes elapsed. 
Then suddenly the whole earth rolled: | 
a ship rolls when a heavy sea passes undi| 
it. There was no sound except the flurrie 
rustle of the palms as they waved madlyi! 
a breathless air. The line of the ro | 
against the faint sky crawled like a snaki! 
he staggered back, and heard Antonia dra. 
a long sobbing breath. 
“You see—you see?”’ she cried. “The| 
do protect me.” 
She was gone, running rapidly along th| 
balcony in the direction from which she ha 
come. He remained leaning against th 
wall. Something like awe was on hin 
Nothing else, he said to himself, would hay 
saved her—nothing else. An earthquak 
shakes even a scientist’s faith in his uni 
verse. : 
And now the city began to give ou | 
sounds of alarm; lights went up, window 
opened, and, most terrifying of all, then| 
was the sound of human voices raised it! 
prayer. - | 
Mayne went back to his room and turne(! 
on his light, put on his coat, and had picket! 
up his watch and his money from the dress 
ing table, when the next shock came—not:| 
gentle rolling wave motion this time, but ul 
violent continuous shaking. Just as il) 
seemed about to stop it began again. The 
bells in all the churches sounded, low and 
tremulous, as if they, too, were frightened), 
the crash of tiles falling from roofs—a 
louder crash—the lights went out and long 
shrilling screams came from the streets. _ | 
Mayne ran for the stairs. He felt now 
not panic-stricken, but hopeless and 
slightly sick. The lights throughout the 
city had gone out; but as he opened his) 
door, the dim unnatural waning moon was’ 
shining in at the windows on the other side) 
of the hotel, so that he could see his way.| 
The halls and stairs were full of fright 
people running for the open spaces of the 
town. ail 
In the streets people were on their knees) 
praying at the street corners, or sobbing in 
one another’s arms. There was a long crack} 
in the front wall of the hotel, and someon 
said that one of the towers of the cathed 
had fallen. 
Mayne made his way toward the p: 
with the rest, keeping under the eaves of th 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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ues, for the tiles were still slipping. He 
zed passionately to find Antonia, but 
egely enough he had no doubt as to her 
ey; it was as if he had become con- 
1d that she was, indeed, specially pro- 
td. 

[ the park there were strange sights to 
‘en—ladies dressed as they had come 
7 the opera, kneeling and beating their 
ceads against the damp ground; a tall 
nican negress, wrapped in a blanket and 
1 ng in a loud wild scream, according to 
s|nglish prayer book, to the God of the 
zlished church; the bishop with his 
»ite macaw on his shoulder, for it was 
whe left tower had fallen, and the palace 
sin danger. But to Mayne the most 
ricant sight was young Mr. Woodfield 
;very short overcoat over his striped 
jnas, quite oblivious of his personal ap- 
2unce. 

\zyne searched the park carefully for 
jnia in her maroon shawl, but she was 
there. Perhaps she knew of some other 
ve. Many had crowded into the church 
/rotection, in spite of the protest of the 
|p and the police. Perhaps, he thought 
jr bitterly, Antonia had fled to her 
j those gods who protected her from 
rby shaking the underpinnings of the 
11. He laughed to himself. Well, they 
1 right—nothing else would have done 
i thing else. 
F: looked up toward the peak of the vol- 
7 and saw with a shock that it was lit up 

pale, unnatural gray light—yes, as he 
:d about he saw that he could now see 
aces of his fellow refugees. Here, for 
ince, was Don Mario, leaning against 
stem of a royal palm. All about him 
? his daughters, some praying, some 
#rned in guarding their little posses- 
1, some sitting back blank and round- 
‘| on a park bench. 
What in heaven’s name is happening, 
} Mario?’”’ said Mayne. ‘‘ What is this 
ything—this queer illumination? Is the 
1 being consumed in a white fire?”’ 
fbn Mario was just as calm and mocking 
2 had been on the deck of the Sierra 
ica. “This strange illumination is the 
vl, Mr. Mayne. : I think you 
¢ my daughters. No? Permit me to 
\ the pleasure of introducing you— 
yres, Mariquita, Ascénsion, Amalia, 
¢—Don Luis Mayne.” 
layne bowed and bowed again. The 
vhter who was kneeling in prayer rolled 
¢in his direction, but her lips never 
2d moving. He had thought himself 
|, but Don Mario’s formality aston- 
l him. 
‘You take an earthquake quite in your 
"e, don’t you, Don Mario?”’ he said. 
Jon Mario flaunted his long hand in the 
| “Ah, Mr. Mayne, I observe that a 
jistie philosophy is reached by all 
rlers in earthquake countries. What can 
.0 but smile and wait, or else—like my 
t: daughter Amalia here—pray?” He 
ied her head without interrupting her 
tions. “‘We lose, however, fewer peo- 
sy our earthquakes than you do by your 
lhern thunderstorms. On the other 
il, some day we shall undoubtedly be 
jd out by an eruption from that cool, 
(y peak up there. Some people pray to 
é—some of your friends—so it is ru- 
2d, Don Luis.’”’ Then, as he saw 
éne’s face stiffen, he added courteously, 
\d tomy mind one god is quite as good as 
(her—oh, quite, I assure you.” 
]was growing light, for in the tropics the 
rushes up at dawn and falls at night 
| a rapidity that seems almost super- 
jral to northern eyes. Mayne, bowing 
’on Mario and the young ladies, with- 
¢. Hewished to search once more for 
nia. 

le could not find her, but seeing Wood- 
] still in his odd dress, walking quickly 
ad fro, he stopped him. 

Woodfield, have you seen anything of 
3; Mannering?”’ he asked, but Wood- 
| did not even hear him. 
{ can’t stop now, Mayne,’ he said. 
Yu know, in these crises they look to 


| 
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us—they look to the United States.’’ And 
he hurried on again, quite without purpose. 

Now the early bugles began to sound in 
the armories, far off in the distant corners 
of the town. Presently two young priests 
came out of the cathedral carrying a table. 
Evidently they were going to say mass in 
the square. Mayne decided to go back to 
the hotel. As he went, he passed the band, 
playing as its regiment marched out to 
early mass. 

The hotel was deserted except for two 
young men playing dice at a marble-topped 
table and drinking brandy from small 
glasses—brandy which Mayne felt would 
never be paid for. He went to the third 
story and searched it thoroughly. It was 
entirely deserted, except for one room, 
where a huge bronze-mustached German 
was sound asleep. Mayne knew him by 
sight. He owned the wholesale dry-goods 
shop. He opened his eyes as Mayne en- 
tered. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mayne. “I 
was looking for some of my friends. You 
don’t seem to mind earthquakes much, do 
you?” 

The man grunted. ‘It is as good to have 
the building fall with you as on you,” he 
said, and turned over and went to sleep 
again. 

Of Antonia, Mayne found no trace. He 
guessed about where her room must have 
been, but all the rooms were empty, and of 
her and her belongings there was no sign at 
all. 

A train left for the coast at half-past 
seven, and he went to the railroad station in 
the hope of seeing her. He asked the con- 
ductor, a smart young mulatto in a bright 
brown suit and a conductor’s cap worn at a 
rakish angle, if the train was going out as 
usual, and received the universal reply of 
the Spanish-American: “‘Cémo no?’ Rail- 
road men, Mayne reflected, were the same 
the whole world over. 

When he returned to the hotel, breakfast 
was being served, the park had been de- 
serted as he passed; there seemed to be a 
general agreement that the earthquake was 
to be considered a thing of the past. 

In Coronada there had been little dam- 
age and no loss of life, but a village farther 
up the slopes of the volcano had been ut- 
terly destroyed. Mayne offered his serv- 
ices for work here. He was glad of hard 
physical labor, for he knew that if he had 
been idle he would have followed Antonia 
the next day, and he wanted to give her 
time—to come back to him—at least to 
write. 

The work of relief brought him into daily 
contact with the bishop, who came not only 
to minister to the spiritual needs of the suf- 
ferers—to pray with the injured and give 
the last rites to the dying, to comfort the 
bereaved and bury the dead—but also to 
join in the work of excavating the ruins and 
erecting temporary shelters and hospitals. 

Almost every day he and Mayne ate 
their midday meals together—bread and 
hard-boiled eggs and oranges; or, if they 
happened to be in luck, frijoles and tortillas 
from some kitchen that had survived the 
shock. 

Mayne had been surprised and im- 
pressed, as those outside the church often 
are, at the peace that came to the dying 
with the last rites of the church. That very 
morning two men—a young lad frenzied 
with the fear of death, an older man who 
had been shocking the ears of all listeners 
by his blasphemies—had both died in per- 
fect content after receiving extreme unc- 
tion. 

“What is it, Don Pablo?” he said, using, 
as all Coronada did, the Spanish form of the 
bishop’s first name. 

The bishop smiled rather wearily. “I 
am so tired of telling you heretics what it 
is,’ he replied. ‘It is faith, man, it is 
faith.”’ 

“T wish I had it,” said Mayne. 

“Tt does not come with just wishing,” re- 
plied the bishop. 

He was peeling an orange so ripe that 
the skin came away without any effort and 
allowed him to divide the pulp without 
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losing a drop of juice. Mayne’s wish was 
founded on the belief that if he had any 
form of faith it would help him to under- 
stand Antonia’s remoteness, to feel less 


bitter toward her decision, and for fear | 


the bishop might misunderstand him he 
went on: 

“T suppose it seems natural to you that 
religious faith should be stronger than 
human love.” 

The bishop did not look up from his 
orange. ‘It seems to me possible,’”’ he re- 
plied; and added, with a smile that always 
had a tendency to lapse into a chuckle, 
“But I must own it has been rare in my ex- 
perience.”’ 

Mayne did not answer. The thing was 
clear enough without the bishop’s testi- 
mony—if she loved him she would have 
flung the whole thing away and gone away 
with him the night of the earthquake. She 
had not loved him—and yet he felt sure she 
did. His mind went round and round in 
this circle. 

He felt a strong desire to confide his 
situation to the bishop; there was no 
reason why he shouldn’t, he kept telling 
himself, and yet the manners and customs 
of his race kept him silent. 

“Twas told by my servant the other 
day,” said the bishop, very busy with his 
orange and in so conversational a tone that 
Mayne, coming out of his reverie, sup- 
posed the subject was about to be 
changed—“TI was told by my good old 


Elena that it is well-known that you have | 


been enchanted by a bruja.”’ 

They were speaking Spanish, a language 
with which Mayne was fairly familiar, but 
the word “‘bruja”’ had not come his way and 
he boggled at it; whereupon the bishop, 
who had a reading knowledge of English, 
substituted the English word ‘witch,’ and 
added in Spanish, 
witch.” 

Mayne stared at him open-mouthed, and 
the bishop went on: “‘Now, now, do not 
ask me how she knew that. This is a little 
country; and you, a conspicuous visitor, 
make yourself conspicuous by your atten- 
tions to this mysterious young lady—and 
then you are astonished and a little angry 
that my good Elena comments on it.” 

“T am very unhappy,” said Mayne sim- 
ply. 

The bishop had put rather more of the 
orange into his mouth at one time than 
would be considered good manners in a 
drawing-room. 


He waved his hand, and then said, with | 


some difficulty, ‘“‘It is known to be the fate 
of those who love witches.” 

““Ah, my friend, do not laugh at me,” 
said Mayne, “for to me it seems very 
tragic.” 

“To me, too,’’ answered the bishop— 
“the tragedy of a pagan and a heretic.” 

The gentle contempt of the attitude 
made Mayne suddenly angry. He had no- 
ticed it once or twice before—a spiritual 
smugness, he had called it in his own mind. 
It was the only aspect of Don Pablo’s na- 


’ 


ture that was not entirely sympathetic to | 


him, and now it suddenly maddened him. 

‘“And why is she a pagan? Why has she 
been permitted to grow up utterly neglected 
by the church of which her mother was a 
member?’’ he demanded. 

‘*Her father ”” began the bishop, but 
Mayne interrupted roughly. 

“Her father died seven years ago and 
she has been left to the influence of Indians 
ever since.” 

“Not entirely,’ said the bishop. ‘Not 
altogether.’’ He paused and then began in 
a narrative vein: “Some years ago a lady 
of Coronada came to me in great distress 
because her only son had fallen in love with 
an English girl, not, she said, of our faith. 
It was soon after Mannering’s death, and 
the daughter was obliged to be in Coro- 
nada a great deal, for matters in connection 
with his estate.”’ 


“But,” exclaimed Mayne, ‘‘she was a 


child then—not fifteen.” 

“T/dge de Juliette,’ murmured the 
bishop, betraying a knowledge of a some- 
what irreligious French poet. “‘You must 
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not interpret our Latin emotions in terms 
of your cold northern rational x 

Mayne laughed bitterly. “None of that, 

please, bishop,” hesaid. ‘If you knew how 
little any of those adjectives applied to me 
at the present time s 
“Perhaps,” replied the bishop, looking at 
him with that chuckling smile—‘“ perhaps 

love is like the other diseases; it ravages 
those most who are most unaccustomed to 
it, whose systems have not, as it were, de- 
veloped the proper antidotes. This poor 
young fellow had not talked with her or 
danced with her, you understand. He had 
merely looked up and seen her behind the 
grille of her window—a lovely blonde in 
deep mourning—had followed her in the 
street and fixed his black melancholy eyes 
upon her. He was sick with love; he could 
neither eat nor sleep. Our youth is like 
that, you know. His mother would have 
given him anything in the world that he 
desired—except a heretic wife. And as it 
seemed hopeless to change his love, we de- 
cided to change the girl’s faith. We found 
that Father Gregorio, an old priest—a 
saint if ever there was one—living in a 
monastery in the hills on the other side of 
Hrata, had been long ago her mother’s con- 
fessor. We sent him to her here and they 
had one interview. He reported a nature 
deeply religious—utterly uninstructed, but 
capable of the highest devotion. In fact, he 
told me that his only fear was that she 
would choose a conventual life for herself 
before the church should be ready to receive 
her. For, contrary to.the popular opinion, 
Don Luis, the church is very slow to believe 
in the vocation for a monastic life—very 
slow.”’ 

“You mean she wanted to become a 
nun?’’ Mayne asked. 

“Wanted? Ah, I am not sure—it was 
some years ago. My recollection is that 
Father Gregorio saw, from his vast experi- 
ence, that this was the tendency of her na- 
ture—mystical, shrinking from the material 
world, proud, and with the compelling need 
to sacrifice herself. I doubt if-she herself 
knew it. In any case, the old man followed 
her to the farm, as she had invited him to 
do. And that, Don Luis, was the last ever 
heard> of him. At that time the bridge 
across the Rio Azul was under construction. 
The trains stopped on this side of the river, 
whieh, as you know perhaps, runs along the 
Mannering property. Father Gregorio was 
seen to get out of the train—and that is all. 
He never, according to all testimony, ar- 
rived at the hacienda. The theory is that he 
fell into the river attempting to cross the 
half-built bridge.” 

“His body ——”’ Mayne began. 

o was never recovered, but that is 
not inexplicable. The bridge is near the 
mouth of the river, and he might easily 
have been washed out to sea, if,” the Bishop 
added mildly—“‘if he did, indeed, fall from 
the bridge.”’ Then, as Mayne sat silent, he . 
continued: “‘And the boy—you do not ask 
after the fate of the boy.” 

“What happened to him?’”’ Mayne in- 
quired mechanically. 

“He died of love—or I think they called 


it fever. You would not die of love, Mr. 
Mayne.” 
“No,” said Mayne, and he got up. *No, * 


I shall not die of love, for the réason that I 
have something to accomplish. @ shall not 
send a mother or a priest. I shall go my- 
self.’”” He paused. “If I bring her to you 
will you still receive her, bishop?”’ 

“You know very little of the church,”’ 
answered the bishop, “if you need to ask 
such a question.” 

All that day, at work, Mayne thought it 
over and became more and more convinced 
that the bishop was the solution of An- 
tonia’s problems. Why, he wondered, had 
he never thought of it before? He would 
bring her to the bishop. 

With her departure, Coronada had again 
begun to take notice of his existence. The 
president complimented him on his relief 
work and invited him to hear Norma from 
the presidential box. Don Mario asked 
him to tea, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon—that is to say, midway between the 
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second breakfast and dinner. They were 
kind and made no reference to his late in- 
fatuation. He felt he knew what in the 
Middle Ages it must have been like to be 
suspected of being in love with a witch— 
there would have been people to condemn 
you and people to envy you, and people to 


doubt if witchcraft really existed; but most. 


of your friends would just have ignored it. 
He bore it for a week; and then, rather to 
his own surprise, when Woodfield said to 
him, “‘Of course, the minister expects you 
to dine at the legation on Christmas Day,” 
he heard himself answering that he would 
not be in Coronada on Christmas. 

The following morning he took the train 
for the coast. He traveled all morning, 
reached the port at one o’clock, and there 
transferred to another line, which, running 
back along the beach, stopped at all of the 
farms which occupied the fertile strip of 
land between the mountains and the sea. 
The Mannering hacienda was the very 
last—the most remote of all of these. The 
conductor, the clever, talkative mulatto, 
expressed surprise at having a passenger 
for El Mirasol. Yes, it was supposed to be 
one of their regular stops, but they seldom 
crossed the Rio Azul to make it—never any 
passengers or mail or freight, except the 
days when the fruit was shipped out—ex- 
cellent fruit, the best on the line; they 
coined money at that farm. Imagine stay- 
ing in this God-forsaken country if you had 
the price of a trip away! 

About three o’clock they crossed the Rio 
Azul—a broad muddy stream. As they 
crossed, Mayne could see out of one win- 
dow the sandy bar and the sea, with great 
white sea birds hovering on wide wings 
above the breakers, and on the other, the 
deeply fringed green alley of the river, 
every leaf, every flower, every branch turn- 
ing with relief to that space of light and air, 
just as sunflowers at home turn to the sun. 

They thundered over the bridge, and a 
quarter mile farther on the train stopped. 
Mayne stepped off on the empty wooden 
platform, built for the shipping of bananas, 
but today it was empty. The fruit had been 
shipped two days before. 

El Mirasol, unlike all the other farms on 
the line, was surrounded by a high fence of 
wire, impassably overgrown with vines. 
There was a solid double gate of green 
boards, arched by a splendid purple vine in 
full flower. Two pink hibiscus bushes grew 
on each side. There was a large bell, like a 
church bell, over the gate, which Mayne 
proceeded to ring. 

“Well, ’slong,” said the conductor, wav- 
ing his arms to the engineer. He stepped 
aboard, and the train, jangling and creak- 
ing, backed away. ‘“I don’t like this 
place,” he called. 

Nothing happened. Mayne sat down on 
the edge of the platform and lit a cigarette. 
Not very far away, he could hear the sea 
mildly breaking on the beach. He leaned 
his elbows on his knees and stared at the 
ground. Tiny insects, bearing bright bits of 
leaves like tiny flags, were moving to and 
fro, and lizards would stop and turn their 
crested heads haughtily over their backs to 
watch what he was doing. 

He finished his cigarette and ground the 
stump into the earth. He examined the 
gate. It was stout and well barred on the 
inside. He rang again—a longer, louder 
jangle. Presently, without any sound, the 


gate openéd and a tall heavy figure came 
out with a slow step. 
“Que quiere?’’ he said, but his tone had 
none of the suavity of the language he used. 
Mayne had no doubt that he was in the 
presence of Molpili—murderer and high 
There was something enormously 


priest. 
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calm and stern and blank about the broad 
copper-colored Oriental face. 

He was dressed as any workman would 
have been—in white cotton shirt and 
trousers, his machete, in a leather case, 
stuck through a broad leather belt. This 
dangerous weapon, however, serves not only 
to kill an enemy but to cut up food, open a 
tin or lop off a tempting bunch of bananas. 
No, there was nothing remarkable about 
the man,- except that his lower lip was 
pierced for an amulet—and only an expert 
would have noticed that. Yet the instant 
Mayne saw him he felt the man’s power, 
and a silent struggle for mastery rose be- 
_tween them. 

Mayne remembered a story a friend of 
his had told him of an Arctic expedition. 
His friend and another man had gone away 
from the main party, and while away had 
picked up a stray dog, extraordinarily in- 
telligent and faithful. They had worried 
about this dog, for alone with them he had 
been absolute master, and yet if they 
brought him back to the rest of the pack 
he would be obliged to submit himself to 
the leader of the pack or die in the re- 
sultant struggle. On the other hand, to 
leave him to starve was impossible. So 
they brought him back with them and 
watched his first meeting with the head dog. 
The head dog came hurrying down to the 
water’s edge to meet them, bristling at the 
idea of the stranger. 

The stranger stepped ashore, the noses 
of the two dogs touched for an instant, and 
then the older leader lay down and the 
stranger from that instant became leader 
of the pack. 

So many human relations, it had always 
seemed to Mayne, were settled like that 
without a word, in the first few seconds of 
contact. If this were so settled he wanted 
it to be settled right. 

“‘T am here to see la patréna,” he an- 
swered. 

“‘Tmpossible.”’ 

“That is for her to say,’”’ said Mayne. 

A little Indian boy was peeping out of 
the gate, and turning to him, Mayne told 
him to tell la patréna that Don Luis was 
there. He knew that she would come to 
him if she ever got the message, if for no 
other purpose than tosendhimaway. Mol- 
pili made no motion to prevent the boy go- 
ing, but let him run away, leaving the gate 
ajar, so that Mayne could see the corner of 
a gray wooden house. He could feel, al- 
though he pretended to ignore it, that 
Molpili’s eyes never left him. The two men 
did not speak to each other. 

There was little delay before Antonia 
came running out with a face like smooth 
white marble. 

“T told you not*-I begged of you not to 
come,” she said. 

He never afterward could remember just 
the phrase he used to indicate that some- 
thing stronger than himself had brought 
him; but whatever it was he said, she mis- 
interpreted it, for she cried out, ‘‘ You mean 
he sent for you?”’ And she pointed to 
Molpili, still standing blank and bland at 
her side. 

“Hardly. What put that in your head?” 

“Nothing. It was a black thought that 
came to me.” She pulled herself together 
after her instant of extreme terror. ‘You 

would not understand,’ she said; but 
though at the moment he did not under- 
stand, alittle later an explanation presented 
itself to his mind. It was the tradition 
in old days, he knew, to give the victim 
of the coming sacrifice every earthly joy— 
feasts and gifts and the love of his heart. 
Was that the black thought that had flitted 
through her mind? 


April 3, 1¢5 
“Antonia,” he said, stepping closer 
her, ‘ ‘you are not so safe here as you 8| 
you were.’ 

She moved away quickly, closer to j 
silent Indian. 

“Do not come near te she ait 
“T do not fear death.” | 

“Tell this man to leave us,” said May. 

“It is by my orders he stays.” 

Mayne looked about hopelessly. 4) 
only road to the farm was the raily 
track—everyone rode or walked along 
and when, as here, a bridge interven! 
horsemen swam their horses and ped 
trians sprang from tie to tie with the fy 
ing river below them. Even if Antonia} 
been willing to go, departure would | 
have been easy. 

“Antonia,” he said, “I cannot go an 
and leave you here in what seems to me| 
be terrible immediate danger. Have p. 
on me, and let me stay and share it.” 
first he had felt hampered by the por 
bility that Molpili understood English, | 
now he didn’t care. 

She turned and spoke to Molpili. Iti) 
curious thing—what causes hope to die! 
the human heart. Mayne’s hopes di) 
when he learned from her next senter 
that she had been assuring herself that i 
old German at the next hacienda down t| 
line would put Mayne up for the night, 

“Do you understand, Antonia,” he sa_ 
“that I know why you are sending }| 
away? And it is so horrible, so repugna 
to me that I will go away and forget y:| 
even if I have to cut my throat to do it, 
you don’t come with me now, you ¥\| 
never see me again.” 

“We shall never meet again, dear D 
Luis,” she answered gently. It was « 
traordinary that any woman could be 
once so sweet and so cold. It was a ¢0)| 
bination particularly maddening to a loy| 

Mayne stooped and picked up his sadd | 
bags from the platform and prepared to | 

“Very well,’’ he said, “‘good-by—go | 
your feast of the Renewal of Fire.” 

At this the point was settled whether | 
not Molpili understood English; the 4 
startled him out of his calm. He ga} 
Mayne a look of malignity, said a few wor 
to Antonia, and the next second they we 
gone and the gate bolted on the inside. 

He flung his saddlebags over his should | 
and strode away, down the track and oy) 
the bridge, all unconscious of the open ti| 
and the flowing river. 

“Over and done with,” he kept repeatit 
to himself; ‘‘a cold, perverted woman—} 
icy, superstitious pagan.” He did n 
merely hate her, she was to him an object | 
repugnance. . The feast of the R 
newal of Fire—there would be humi| 
sacrifice—not hers—she would be there €0 | 
senting. 

He had gone a mile or so, absor an | 
such churning thoughts, when suddenly | 
stopped short as if jerked back by a rop 
Go away—leave the country without ha 
ing accomplished his purpose—go when | 
was so near the caves? Not much! F| 
would see the caves and the ceremony to 
That would complete his cure—that wou | 
wipe his memory clean of her forever. 

He stood still—a tall figure on the trac | 
his legs in riding breeches and high | 
a crash coat, a wide panama hat and h 
straw saddlebags on his, shoulder. EF 
thought the thing out clearly, more clear’ 
perhaps than if he had been calm. 

It was after three o’clock, and the st) 
shone down hotly on the steaming jungl!’ 
he had hardly three hours before dark. E 
knew now pretty well where the caves mui, 
be. Culbertson had described them as nes 
the river, and the maps had shown tw 
rocky terraces on the back of the Manne) 
ing property, which made the falls of th 
river and the cliff faces for the builders (| 
the temples. He had therefore only t 
follow the river up to the falls and turn! 
at that point and cut his way back into th! 
jungle. He took his machete out of th 
saddlebags and stuck it in his belt on hi 
left hip; his revolver was already on he 
right. i 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) .o 
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ymooning along, I would be sure that 
hd the earmarks of a horticulturist. I 
1. be quick to take a little while off and 
yo his garden with him, to see if I could 
piim any there, or give him, maybe, a 
-ew ideas about plant life. 
‘ow I don’t mean that knowledge of 
ichnical science of plant life is essential 
f2 man who simply wants a garden. 
+t all! The truth is that you can take 
el-and-bulb catalogue today and find 
ih information there to enable you to 
sfoxglove or Shasta daisy seed or rose 
ni and bring them to blossom. But if 
1rant your garden to mean something 
ya beyond a pretty little patch where 
van rest and delight the eye, you will 
i, yourself somewhere an interest in all 
iarvelous chemistry and biology and 
9: of what lies behind all plants—their 
1y, their development, their evolution 
ow they grow and how they have been 
yed by the work of man. I would like 
wwuse that interest in people; I would 
') be able to say something that might 
te a good many to start a garden, 
s\er it were an elaborate ten-acre affair, 
tgreenhouses and imported varieties 
Jare bulbs and exotics, or only a win- 
70X in some city tenement.” 


World Fame in a Potato 


‘ith me, of course, the life and needs 
}abits and peculiarities of plants is a 
sm; because I was born with that in- 
2, I devoted myself to it to the ex- 
3n of everything else. I have done 
13 with plants, flowers, trees, vines, 
{people are fond of calling mysterious, 
(all that. They speak of me as a 
ed.”” 

\sher Burbank laughed heartily. 

‘Thy, I’m no wizard! I work from day- 
ito dark, and have for sixty years, and 
\dark I study and contrive and plan.” 
jut there are a good many gardeners 
ido that much, Mr. Burbank. You 
shave had some gift ——’’ 

1 put up a hand. 

jes, [see. I was inquisitive and willing 
(rn from Nature and from the plants 
iselves, and I had a definite ambition.” 
‘ot to become famous?”’ 

‘ever thought of that! In the begin- 
el was anxious only to find a way to 
| more and better potatoes grow in 


| hill. When I had accomplished 
i——” He broke off and led the way 
jthe house. ‘“‘Here’s something in- 


sing—at least it interests me.” 

1 displayed a magazine clipping, illus- 
bl with a mogul engine attached to a 
¥ of freight cars that stretched off into 
ity. The caption read: 


( 


‘all the Burbank potatoes produced 
0 the wizard’s first perfect specimen 
‘in transit at once, today they would 
ire a train of cars 14,000 miles long!” 


‘started with the potato. When some 
wry newspaper back in New England 
jold of that story a preacher invited 
9 come and hear his sermon, and I 
i, The usher gave me a front seat and 
long hour the good pastor flayed me 
jfrom the pulpit for the impiety of try- 
0 better God’s handiwork. Funny 
¢ Bigotry! The sort of narrowness 
‘holds the world back.’”’ He smiled 
shtfully. “I don’t believe that minis- 
‘ould be much account as a spiritual 
jer, and I know he’d be no hand at all 
Ing a garden.” 
+ sat in a little old-fashioned chair, 
Ing himself gently. Burbank has a 
« faculty for relaxing. When he sits 
4, Or occasionally drops full length to 
ch or a bench in the garden, or quite 
€ to the ground itself, mellow and warm 
te California sunshine, he is instantly 
tig every muscle and nerve. Only his 
| keeps on working—smoothly, with- 
Aurry, without stress. Probably one 
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reason why, at the three-quarter-century 
mark, he can still tire out most of his 
brawny young helpers and outthink most 
of his callers. 

He rocked a while, ruminating. Then he 
said: 

““My mind keeps going to first causes— 
principles. I can’t think of a garden with- 
out thinking of whys. Everyone knows 
that a plant must have water, but there is 
a lot of bother made over how much and 
when. A simple trial—the same plants in 
the same soil home, one flooded and the 
other starved for water—that will soon 
teach you about water. But do you know 
why water is so important—most impor- 
tant, next to air and sunshine? 

“We know that nitrogen makes up four- 
fifths of the air we breathe; but plants 
don’t take their nitrogen altogether through 
their leaves—mainly through their roots. 
Therefore the nitrogen must be in liquid 
form—nitrates. The water makes that proc- 
ess possible. It is the same with the other 
food properties the plant reaches by way of 
its roots; they must be soluble and dis- 
solved before the plant can absorb them. 
Folks talk about giving their plants a drink. 
That’s extravagant. They are really dis- 
solving the plant’s meal for it. There must 
be water in the soil to dissolve out and 
transfer its elements—to bring the food 
materials in the soil into a state of solution. 

“The essential basis of life is protoplasm, 
a gelatinous liquid composed largely of 
water. Normally, no solid matter can pene- 
trate to the cells; they must have liquid 
food. The other properties besides nitrogen 
that come through the soil are all subject to 
the same rule. Nitrates and potash cause 
the plant to spread a lot of leaves; they 
build the factory. The other ingredients 
taken up are necessary to the chemical and 
physical processes that take place. 

“T’ve said that plants require air and 
sunshine; people usually think of them as 
the same thing, ina garden; but they have 
entirely different functions. The air, with 
its oxygen and hydrogen, works on the 
underside of the leaves—on what are called 
stomata, or pores. The plant breathes 
through these. 

“The sun’s rays, on the other hand, work 
on the upper, or exposed, side of the leaves, 
and those rays make possible the chemical 
transformation that goes on within. Notice 
that I don’t say sunshine, because many 
plants grow where there is no sunshine. 
But light from the sun has rays that will 
pierce any cloud or fog bank—it has just 
been discovered that there are rays that 
can be sent through nine feet of lead. 
You see? You have flowering plants in 
places where the sun itself is almost never 
seen.”’ 


Plant Food From the Air 


‘‘ Another interesting fact that few peo- 
ple know, even garden lovers, is that com- 
paratively little plant nourishment comes 
from the soil—from the roots. Nine-tenths 
of all a plant’s structure is created by what 
comes in from the air. Burn a tree. How 
much ash is left? Relatively very little; 
most of the structure is carried off as gas. 
The ash represents that part of the tree 
that has come into it through the roots. 
Fact! ; 

“Then why is the soil so important a fac- 
tor in the making of a good garden? Be- 
cause what the plant does take in from the 
ground is vital to its development. As a 
matter of fact, you could grow a large 
rosebush in a very small pot if you had a 
method of putting into the handful of soil 
around the roots all the essential elements 
the plant needs, and could keep the earth 
loosened up to make it. possible for the air 
to circulate there. Maybe I’ve overlooked 
that point. The truth is that water is not 
sufficient for dissolving—breaking up—the 
elements the plant takes from the soil; the 
air plays a part here, and that is the reason 


for cultivation, mulches and a loose and 
easily worked topsoil. 

“There are very few really bad soils— 
sour or alkaline or too sandy or too shallow 
or too clayey. Generally speaking, there is 
no such thing as a soil that can’t be made 
tillable if you use the proper judgment; 
and when I want to help an amateur gar- 
den grower or flower lover, I can’t help go- 
ing to fundamentals. If you know what 
plants require, you can use your judgment 
and horse sense, with.q little mixture of 
reading and asking questions, and pres- 
ently you just automatically do the right 
thing. : 

“You work by principle and not by learn- 
ing a book of directions.” 


The One Safe Rule for Pruning 


“See how simple it is! You find a soil 
that is all clay; that means that it will pack 
or become water-logged, and the roots will 
starve for lack of air or rot from lying 
in water. Knowing what the plant must 
have, you don’t fertilize that soil; you 
break up the pack with sand or loam, dig- 
ging deep, aerating the ground, loosening 
it up and compounding it so that it will 
stay loose. Again, you find a soil that is too 
sandy. The water runs on by the roots; 
also there is a lack of many of the neces- 
sary ingredients. You mix the sand with 
stable manure, rich in plant foods, and give 
it some form of leaf mold that will blend 
with it and make, eventually, a fine soil. 
And so on. Learn the principles, then 
work out your own solutions to your prob- 
lems. That’s good gardening. Fun too! 
More fun! Any dolt can put a package of 
seeds into good soil and water them night 
and day. That isn’t gardening; it’s a 
chore!” 

Luther Burbank sat forward suddenly. 

“T can’t give you the rules, you see,”’ he 
said with a quick gesture. ‘I haven’t 
time; you haven’t space. There are plenty 
of rules in my books. The farm journals 
and the garden magazines are full of rules— 
mostly good ones. A seed catalogue will 
give you valuable hints. But, in the long 
run, there are no rules that will give you 
any satisfactory results with your garden 
unless you are interested enough to go far- 
ther back—to look for first causes. There 
are more exceptions than there are rules. 

“‘T suppose, for instance, that I have as 
many questions asked me about pruning as 
any other one thing. But that’s something 
that can’t be taught except by object les- 


sons. You might as well ask me for a rule’ 


about trimming a little girl’s hair. It would 
depend on the girl and the hair, but mostly 
it would depend on what you were trying to 
do by the trimming. 

“The one safe rule about pruning is: 
Never cut off any twig or branch unless you 
have some good reason for doing it. The 
average gardener isn’t to be trusted with a 
sharp pair of shears. Never cut off 
Why, a man might as well look himself 
over and suddenly decide to lop off a few 
fingers and toes! 1 

“Pinching back, thinning and training 
plants can be learned only by experience. 
The wild plant knows what it is doing and 
needs no help. Our domesticattd plants 
know pretty well, if they have been fixed 
in a given variety long enough so that their 
heredity is established and dominates them. 
But our training of them and our demands 
on them have made them unnatural. For 
instance, what we have been teaching them 
to do they may suddenly overdo, like a 
child prodigy. You want the chrysanthe- 
mum to bear big, gorgeous, full-colored, 
perfect blooms and. not to bother about 
seeds or leaves. The chrysanthemum, hay- 
ing a single-track mind, tries to fill your 
order with a wagonload of perfect blossoms. 
Leave it alone and it will come out with a 
truckload of small, sickly, worthless flowers 
that you wouldn’t send to a friend’s sick 
cat. But pinch off the buds—keep the 


chrysanthemum on its new, highly special- 
ized job—and you will win blue ribbons. 

“This tendency of plants to overdo—to 
run to extremes—makes me think of an- 
other phenomenon in the world of the 
domesticated plant. Astrange thing! Some- 
where in it a great moral lesson, if you can 
find it. 

“Tn their wild state plants have to fight 
for their place in the sun—for room, for 
existence. That is the most interesting and 
absorbing phase of my work to me—to 
learn of that struggle of growing things. 
They were made into certain forms and 
given certain characteristics and habits by 
heredity, but their environments were con- 
stantly altering and their great task has 
always been to adapt themselves to these 
changing conditions. 

“Allright. We remove those wild things 
to our gardens and train them to do certain 
things. We fix new characteristics in them, 
and as long as we watch and tend them they 
will do what they are asked to do, faith- 
fully. But here is the remarkable thing: 
Leave the best of these finely trained and 
highly developed plants alone and presently 
they will be back almost to their wild, orig- 
inal state again. The dog back to wolf, the 
civilized man back —— But there, maybe 
we'd better not say very much about that. 
We don’t want anyone to think we're get- 
ting personal!” 


Artists of the Flower Garden 


The afternoon mail arrived about then— 
Burbank receives upward of two thousand 
letters a week, and probably half these pass 
under his eye and have a moment of per- 
sonal attention from him—and the session 
was adjourned for the time being. To make 
this article complete, however, he had 
opened his house, his library and his ar- 
chives, so that it was possible not only to 
see everything he has written and all the 
interviews he has given out but to see him 
as he is, as he lives every day, as he works, 
as he rests, as he thinks and reflects. It 
was possible, too, to catch him in a talka- 
tive mood often. 

He had a fashion of opening up spon- 
taneously, without preface or introduction, 
suddenly, when something came to his 
mind that he thought might be of interest 
to Americans who love gardens and make 
them or to those others he would still rather 
reach—the men and women and children 
who have the instinct for growing things 
but have never made the attempt. 

He began speaking with this abruptness 
of his, one afternoon, of some of the com- 
panions of the flowers—of some of the visi- 
tors to the garden. 

“Until man took a hand,” he said, ‘‘all 


‘the colors of all the flowers were fixed by 


bees. Oh, insects, yes—other insects. But 
mainly by bees. Yes, indeed, the bees were 
the artists! 

“Did you know that bees have a color 
sense? It’s true. Bees actually know colors 
and have their color preferences. The flow- 
ers reciprocate for the interest bees take in 
them and their costuming by giving up a 
sip of honey to each caller. Each helps the 
other. We call that codperative scheme in 
Nature symbiosis. 

“There is not an attractive or highly and 
pleasantly scented flower but is visited by 
the bees. Going from one to another, of 
course, they carry pollen. Nature, work- 
ing very slowly, took years, centuries, 
perhaps ages, to complete some of her im- 
provement processes, using the insects as 
workmen. Of course the wind carries the 
pollen of some flowers, but it is only a hap- 
hazard, hit-or-missagency. Birds, too, have 
done a great deal. But birds only put in 
their sharp, shiny little bills, and those 
horny tools aren’t made to pick up and hold 
pollen like the furry, tiny legs and hairy 
jaws and fine-mesh wings of the insects. 
Humming birds, however, must have the 
exclusive credit for one great piece of flower 
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painting in Nature—orchids. The orchid 
is so formed that the bees can’t take the 
pollen, but the humming bird, with his 
long needlelike bill and the furry crown of 
his little head, dived in all over, and as he 
was fond of orchid honey and loved its 
color, he specialized in orchids—and orchid 
lovers will assure you that he earned 
a Beaux Arts medal too. 

“Years ago they tried to introduce red 
clover into Australia. It grew well, but it 
didn’t bear seeds. They had to send back 
each year for fresh seed. They couldn’t 
understand it, and when they did, they 
didn’t know what to do about it. The 
trouble was that there was no agency for 
carrying the pollen from one tiny blossom 
to another, and therefore the embryonic 
seed cells weren’t fertilized.. Some lunatic 
said that bumblebees were fond of red 
clover; they laughed when he suggested 
that bumblebees would do the trick, but 
then they looked around and discovered 
that there were no bumblebees in Aus- 
tralia. Lunatic or not, the man with the 
idea imported a few bumblebees—and his 
clover bore seeds. So Australia sent to this 
country for bumblebees, and they were 
shipped over in swarms, and Australia be- 
gan to raise plenty of red-clover seed. 

“Marvelous? It is marvelous! Every- 
thing is marvelous in Nature, only we don’t 
go deep enough to see how wonderful and 
surpassing and incredible the simplest proc- 
esses are. Those bumblebees! I want to 
say right here, by the way, that in time 
Nature would have pollinized those red- 
clover seeds in Australia. She would have 
done it. She always does. But it would 
have taken her a long time. I’ve calculated 
that it would have taken her a thousand 
million years to do what birds, bees and 
insects do in one hundred years. It is said 
that when birds and insects came into being 
on this old round ball of ours, ages and zeons 
after plant life had been flourishing, there 
was a sudden change in plants; in a brief 
span one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
new varieties of shrubs and weeds and flow- 
ers and trees—growing things—came into 
being. If there were any gardeners operat- 
ing then, it must have been quite an event to 
go to one of their monthly meetings and hear 
the buzz of excitement.” Burbank chuckled 
amusedly. ‘‘I’d like to have been there, 
hiding behind a stump somewhere and hear- 
ing those old fellows exclaiming and pooh- 
poohing and arguing and calling each other 
names in their furor.” 


Educating the Poppy 


“One of the most interesting things I ever 
did was to produce what I call the Shasta 
daisy, a new kind of daisy. I took the sim- 
ple little New England daisy from near my 
old home in New England, because it was 
an early and persistent bloomer; I took a 
Japanese daisy for its pure and waxlike 
white; I took a common English daisy for 
its vigorous constitution. These were the 
three parents, and it was a lot of fun. By 
repeated hybridization and selection I got 
the best qualities of all three fixed and 
definite, and now the Shasta daisy is a 
thing of wonderful beauty and grace. 

“You know, crossbreeding flowers is not 
a new thing. I didn’t discover it. At most, 
I only applied it more persistently, perhaps, 
and learned more about it than the rest of 
them had taken time to learn. The fact is 
that plant improvement was a sort of fad 
among the rich in England and France 
years ago, where they worked with roses 
and bulb plants. Then the Dutch took it 
up and there was a great craze over new 
varieties of tulips. You can read how a cer- 
tain king offered a large reward for a black 
tulip. As far as I know, the reward was 
never claimed, though today, with our bet- 
ter knowledge, we could produce a tulip so 
dark and dull as to be called black. If you 
hear of any king offering rewards for one, 
we'll turn in and try for the prize. 

“We don’t work always for a new va- 
riety, you know; more often we are trying 
to get new characteristics. Take the poppy. 
The old annual bloomed from two to three 
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weeks and then died. The perennial bloomed 
a little longer and then just shut up shop. 
The poppy I finally got blooms practically 
every day in the year. It was not absolutely 
a new variety achieved; it was a new 
characteristic—a new ability in the poppy.” 


Improving Fragrance and Flavors 


“Another variation: I found, one day, 
a poppy umbrosum with a narrow white 
stripe across each petal between the usual 
black-and-red stripes, and I saved the seed 
from that flower. That first seed grew a 
poppy with a wider white stripe and in the 
third generation it was wider still. By 
selection I worked toward the white influ- 
ence year after year, until finally one morn- 
ing there was my poppy umbrosum in bloom 
and a most singular and beautiful result—a 
flower all crimson on the outside, but inside 
asilvery white. We called it the Silver Lin- 
ing. Not a new variety, you see, or a new 
ability in the poppy, but a new garment 
fOrM ben 

Unexpectedly, Mr. Burbank knelt down 
on the floor, rested his weight on knees and 
elbows, and lowered his head till it was only 
a few inches from the rug. He looked up 
gravely, like a child illustrating something 
he had seen. 

“T’m seventy-seven,” he said, “and I 
guess I’ve spent half my life in this position. 
You can’t work with plants—with the fine, 
delicate, particular task of pollinization— 
and sit in a mahogany rocking-chair!’’ He 
rose with a peculiar little shrug that set- 
tled his coat about his shoulders and neck 
again—a shrug that is habitual to him. 
“You notice that I have a miniature cam- 
el’s hump on my back.” He laughed. 
“That’s not from going without water; it’s 
from working with my plants.”’ i 

A side light on the man’s character was 
thrown by an incident that came when this 
article was being edited. He objected to the 
use of the first person singular—wanted to 
find a way to avoid it. He gave up, in the 
end, with a little grimace. 

“ve cut out a million capital I’s in my 
life, I guess,’ he remarked. “It’s harder 
than weeding a garden. 

“IT wanted to do Nature’s work, and do 
it within the time of my life,’’ he said, com- 
ing in one day with a new apple he has just 
brought to perfection. ‘‘For instance, I was 
interested in flavors in fruit and in the 
fragrances of flowers. Everyone said it 
couldn’t be done; but it was. I followed 
Nature; I hurried her processes. 

“T think that, in fruit, flavor is more 
than half the valuable consideration. In 
flowers fragrance may be less. To the rose 
it is perhaps a third; but in a carnation it 
is fully one-half. Working at that was in- 
teresting and something entirely new. The 
combination of two wild roses, for instance, 
may produce a most delightful fragrance. 
Sometimes, in combining flowers for the 
qualities of fragrance, you get something 
that you cannot stand at all; again you find 
you can take a strong odor and dilute it so 
that it becomes very pleasing. 

“You know what a fine dish comes from 
combining corned beef and cabbage. There 
are certain tones in odors and flavors just 
as there are in painting and music. If you 
get a wrong combination it is harsh and 
unpleasant; but if you find the right com- 
bination it is harmonic and pleasing. It is 
a matter of harmonious vibration.” 

Asked whether the amateur could get re- 
sults in crossing and developing plants, Mr. 
Burbank replied: 

“Yes, certainly; if he has patience and 


will take one thing at a time. Begin with- 


something hardy and with a strong he- 
redity, like the coreopsis. There are many 
tools made and sold for hybridization of 
flowers, but a reading glass and clean fin- 
gers are about all you need. 

“When you have selected your flower, 
you must see that there is no pollen in it; 
blow it off or wash it off with water, and 
use your reading glass to be sure that the 
pistils are clean. Now take the coreopsis 
you want to mix with the first and transfer 
its pollen to the cleaned flower by rubbing 
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them gently together or by using yo 
ger. Mark the pollinized flower and 
the process very carefully for sev 
cessive days, to be certain that the tray 
of pollen has been made. 
“Watch that flower until the petals} 
dropped and the seed pod has forme 
seed, planted the following spring, is 
basis for all that comes afterward. 
second generation you are certain 
some plants with a variation ineli 
ward the qualities of the flower you 
with your chosen individual. No 
tion comes in—the choice of the plant 
show the most marked tendency toy 
new order you are working for. The 
linization transfer is made only onee, 
thereafter you develop your experimen 
selecting the plants that have been afle 
by your work. Eventually, if you 
in your selection—and that can be lea 
only by experience—you will be able t 
a new characteristic in your coreopsis, 
“But the secret is repetition, repetit 
repetition. The environmental change 
developments in the plant must be insij| 
on for generations, until they have bee 
traits and are hereditary— passed ¥ | 
out change to the seedlings.” 


A New Cure for Crime 


Mr. Burbank himself chose the qu| 
tion that appears at the head of this art 
He brought it out with his eyes shinin)| 

“Read that!” he said. ‘“‘Wonde 
You can’t understand how he stumble 
that truth!” i 

““What do you mean?” 

“Emerson was no scientist, no garde 
And yet long before most of us had ¢| 
into the thing at all— Darwin had hinte 
it and others had discussed it, but there 
no law—long before anything had beend 
to prove it, this thinker evolved the ru 

In his most whimsical vein he closed 
interviews. 

“‘Someone said once,’”’ he observed, “; 
the Battle of Waterloo, I believe it \ 
was won on the playing fields of i, 
like to add a saying of my own to that: | 
greatness of England was born in Eng 
gardens. Taken as a whole, there is no} 
ple that love their gardens, universally 
the English do. Not for the love of shoy| 
display or pride, but because they | 
growing things and the beauty they can 
from them. And a race that garda 
race that will live! © 

“T know of nothing that will build | 
acter, bring health, add zest to life and | 
prove the strain of family blood more su 
than working with flowers and trees. | 
quiet, restful work; it is creative worl 
is instructive; it brings beauty into y 

| 


life. It teaches you patience and a lov 
Nature—and Nature is a wonderful tea 
and a wonderful friend. More than 2 
thing else nowadays, when, for some rea 
or other, the human family seems d 
mined to crowd into cities and pile uj 
narrow streets, gardening is necessary 
save us from materialism and a comp’ 
loss of touch with the best thing in lif’ 
the great out-of-doors. 

“Do you know, I’d like some statist | 
sharp to look up for me the data on tl 
questions: 

““How many men with gardens, who 
derstood plants and loved them, have g’ 
to the insane asylum or the poorhouse! 

““Was a flower grower ever hanged 
murder? 

“Did a devoted garden lover ever ro) 
bank or embezzle the district-school fu 
or beat his wife? 

“T believe I could prove a whole lot 
things, in this money-mad, struggli 
pleasure-chasing age of ours, if I could) 
lay my hand on a few tables like that.’ 

When you stop to consider the mati 
the plant wizard of Santa Rosa, the sagi 
the garden, probably said something thé 
Even the hint he gives us furnishes food) 
thought—a possible basis for action! — 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of three interyi! 
with Mr. Burbank. The next will appear in ané 
issue. 
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the New Trend of the Industry 
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NTRODUCED scarcely a year. ago, this superb Franklin 
Coupé has already revolutionized personal closed car design. 
Its narrow steel front pillars, eliminating the “blind spot,” 
have spread through,the industry like wild-fire. Its broad, easy, 
3-passenger seat has shown owners and makers how to combine 
comfort with intimacy. Its soft leather trim has given new 
impetus to the vogue for leather upholstery in closed cars. Even 
its extra wide doors and extra large luggas 
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( ge spaces have attrac ted 
close study. But only Franklin style and Franklin construction 
principles can weave these details into a whole so perfect in 
design and performance. Only Franklin ts copper-radiation air- 


cooled—free from trouble, powerful, economical. Only 


Franklin is flexibly builc—easy-riding, easy to handle, confi- 
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dence-inspiring. And only Franklin can cover so many miles in 


a day. If you want the finest, most advanced and most popular 
1926 personal closed car, you will choose the Franklin Coupé. 
I 


The Coupé with concealed rumble seat is now available 
at $2825. Like the standard Coupe, it comes ready for the 


road, completely equipped: only tax and freight are extra. 
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during those five years had fattened their 
value about $3800. 

“T have one suggestion to make, Mrs. 
Goodwin,” said the manager as he tucked 
away about thirty dollars’ worth of the cou- 
pons, representing the box rental for the 
years the securities had been locked up. 
“But for the fortunate circumstance that 
your husband made you joint tenant of the 
box I should not have been so free about 
recognizing your claim for entrance. Be- 
cause he is clearly incompetent I should 
have hesitated to allow him to exercise that 
right. If he should die, you know, I should 
have to seal the box until the estate could 
be probated. If I may, I should like to 
suggest that you put them in a box held 
solely in your name, but this time inform 
someone that you trust absolutely where 
you keep your valuables.”’ 

“Yes, yes,”’ exclaimed the woman; “but 
I’m not likely to forget. I don’t think, mis- 
ter, you can know what this means to us. 
My husband’s besetting horror has been 
that he would die away from me in some 
place like that asylum. Now we can go 
upstate, even though we don’t stay there 
together—long.” 

That particular safe-deposit company is 
not far from the brightest of New York’s 
bright lights. It is the subsidiary of a bank 
that is the depository of many theaters, of 
affluent actors and actresses, of race-track 
gamblers, of gorgeous women with the shal- 
low background that in some environments 
would be called a past. The prosperous 
strutters of Tin Pan Alley, where America’s 
temporary anthems are constructed, the 
merchants of entertainment in many guises, 
all write checks against money they store in 
this institution. 

In the basement safety-deposit vault 
they secrete their more substantial for- 
tunes. There, in strong boxes, are kept 
their Liberty Bonds, their shares in a mul- 
titude of enterprises they hope will be more 
enduring than those that employ their ener- 
gies and talents; also their jewels and val- 
uable keepsakes. 

If there is no pirate treasure here, at 
least you may be sure there is plenty that 
belongs to rum runners and bootleggers as 
tough and desperate as any pirate who ever 
scuttled a ship. 


Making it Safe to Save 


Just how much of America’s wealth is 
stored in safety-deposit vaults, none can 
say; but the total, if it could be expressed 
in dollars, certainly would be a fabulous 
sum. Besides such a total there should be 
noted, however, something about the tons 
of material, intrinsically valueless, that is 
tucked away in these places to be kept as 
savage Indians kept in their sacred bundles 
charms they were afraid to lose. If there 
are billions in Liberty Bonds represented, 
there also are freight-train loads of memen- 
toes of dead romances, pressed flowers, 
photographs, newspaper clippings, flat- 
tened lead slugs that once were bullets, 
things impossible to catalogue, but which 
must somehow serve as souvenirs of pivotal 
episodes in the lives of those who cherish 
them. 

It is possible to say with accuracy when 
it was first made safe for Americans to dig 
up the family plate from the hole out be- 
hind the barn, to fill the cavity beneath the 
loose brick on the hearth that had con- 
tained the mortgage on the gristmill and to 
sew up the slit in the corn-shuck mattress 
where the government bonds were stored. 
The year was 1861, at a time when Lin- 
coln’s cabinet was still hoping to put down 
the rebellion within a few months. 

Francis H. Jenks, who originated the 
safe-deposit idea, was a New York mer- 
chant. Shortly before Fort Sumter was 
fired on, Mr. Jenks, while in London on a 
business mission, visited a large London 
bank, where he saw employes of the insti- 
tution removing a quantity of silver plate 
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from an old dry well in the rear of the bank. 
That well was the bank’s treasure vault. 

Mr. Jenks vented a snort of Yankee con- 
tempt and returned to New York deter- 
mined to see if he could not develop a better 
instrument than then existed for the safe- 
keeping of treasure. He succeeded in inter- 
esting several financiers and with them 
formed a company, which was given a char- 
ter by the New York Legislature in April, 
1861. Mr. Jenks was the president of that 
first safe-deposit company. The secretary 
was Frederick Fosters. On the board of 
directors were Courtlandt Palmer, James 
R. Whiting, Alexander Holland, treasurer 
of the American Express Company; David 
Ogden, Charles L. Tiffany, Jacob Russel, 
cashier of the United States Subtreasury; 
A. D. Hope, I. C. Babcock, cashier of the 
Adams Express Company; George A. Mc- 
Lean; John A. Pulle, manager of the 
National Express Company, and W. C. 
Sheldon. 


Safety ala Cafeteria 


The four vaults of that company were on 
the ground floor at 140-146 Broadway, at 
the corner of Liberty Street, in what, it was 
asserted, was the first fireproof building in 
the city. One of those vaults was used for 
the safe-keeping of such articles as wills, 
mortgages, coin, jewelry, silver plate, bonds 
and other securities. This wealth was kept 
in guaranteed security for a price that 
ranged from $1.50 to $2.50 for every $1000 
of value represented. The other vaults were 
filled with safe-deposit boxes rented chiefly 
to bankers and merchants at from thirty to 
forty dollars annually. 

The idea had a strong appeal for bankers 
and lawyers. Other cities soon had their 
safe-deposit companies, and there was a 
steady growth of the business until Amer- 
ica entered the war with Germany, when 
the issuance of huge volumes of govern- 
ment securities created a great host of 
bondholders who prior to that time never, 
perhaps, had realized the need of a place 
outside their homes for keeping their valu- 
ables. By the end of the war the safe- 
deposit business in the United States, it is 
estimated, had doubled. Now there are 
few villages in the country that do not boast 
of at least one deposit vault. Baltimore has 
more than 70,000 boxes, and a single com- 
pany in Chicago has more than 25,000 
boxes and serves its customers in the man- 
ner of a cafeteria. 

Some of the rich men of medieval times 
in Europe had stone towers within the walls 
of their yards. These were piled at the top 
with big rocks conveniently placed to hurl 
down upon anyone whose lust for those 
riches overcame his morals and his pru- 
dence. They also kept kettles of pitch and 
oil ready for boiling at the top of those 
strong rooms, and there were slits com- 
manding the stairways down which the 
scalding fluids could be thrown. If one of 
those rich men could stand today beside the 
line of box holders in the Chicago safe- 
deposit company’s vaults and see an un- 
ending line of men and women putting and 
taking from a single store greater than the 
combined wealth of all the kings of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, it might make him 
cluck with astonishment. 

The really amazing thing about the ma- 
chinery is, however, that its security de- 
pends not so much on the skill of modern 
architects and engineers, with their ma- 
terials of heat-resisting steel, concrete, rail- 
road iron and locks and keys, as upon the 
integrity of the men who work for these 
community strong boxes. Were it not for 
them, the carelessness of the patrons would 
soon defeat all the precautions that science 
and inventive skill have devised for the pro- 
tection of compact wealth. 

A lawyer, the executor of a great estate in 
New York, was packing his bags for a vaca- 
tion trip recently. He had been hurrying 
allday. As he rammed the last pair of golf 


hose into the last open suitcase, he was in- 
formed that a gentleman had arrived who 
wished to see him. 

“A gentleman,”’ the butler explained 
with scorn, “‘on a bicycle.” 

The slightly bald, smiling man who stood 
in the lawyer’s living room was still panting 
from the exertion of his ride. Thin bands of 
steel clamped his trousers cuffs to his an- 
kles, out of the way of a sprocket-wheel 
hazard that ceased to be of concern for 
most of us years and years ago. 

“What is it?”? The executor was think- 
ing of his vacation. He was not in a mood 
to be courteous to book agents. 

“T’m from the bank,” explained the visi- 
tor. “I’m in charge of the safety-deposit 
vault. I thought you would know me. I 
live near here.” 

“Of course, certainly,” exclaimed the 
executor with a heartiness designed to cover 
his failure to recognize the man. 

“You were in the vault today,” explained 
the safety-deposit man, ‘“‘and I think you 
neglected to put everything back in your 
box.” 

“Tmpossible,” objected the executor. 
“Tm very careful. I was in there to put up 
the silverware—going away.” 

“Well,” persisted the visitor, ‘‘I feel sure 
you left something in the coupon room. I 
knew you were putting the silver away— 
heard it rattle.” 

The lawyer’s wife walked into the room 
just then. 

“Uh-huh,” she said, having overheard a 
few sentences, “‘so he is beginning to treat 
bonds as carelessly as he does everything 
that belongs to him around the house. 
What did he leave out?”’ She addressed 
herself to the visitor. 

“We always look into the coupon rooms 
after each customer to guard against mis- 
takes, and when you left today,” he said to 
the lawyer, “‘I found a large manila en- 
velope with the name of the estate of which 
I know you are executor. It contained 
$100,000 in Liberty Bonds of the second 
loan.” 

“Oh, my soul!” gasped the lawyer. 

“Just suppose,” exclaimed his wife, “I’d 
done anything like that! Remember what 
you said the time I forgot to have water put 
in the automobile battery? Remember how 
you carried on when I left my rings in the 
lavatory at the country club? Oh, yes, I 
was a dumb-bell all right! But you never 
catch me leaving fortunes belonging to 
other people lying around here and there. 
A business man, eh? Well, well! I guess 
you need a vacation.” 

She did not leave the room then. No, in- 
deed. She stayed for the last embarrassing 
word of the conversation. 


Inadequate Thanks 


“T can give you a receipt for the bonds,”’ 
said the deposit-company man, “so you 
won’t have to delay your vacation. Until 
you return, they will be in the custody of 
the vice president of the bank, in one of the 
bank’s own safes.” 

“Have a cigar,” urged the lawyer. “I 
say, how about a little game of golf some 
day soon as I get back? I won’t forget this 
ina hurry.” In his shame, which was com- 
plicated with a great sense of relief, he was 
fairly spouting friendly words. ‘If they 
gave Congressional Medals for fools, I’ve 
certainly earned one; but I’m a thousand 
times obliged to you, old man.” 

‘Make it one hundred thousand times,” 
suggested his wife sweetly. Then the door 
closed on the safe-deposit company’s em- 
ploye, who mounted his bicycle and rode 
on to his home. 

One of the largest safe-deposit companies 
tells its employes never to apologize for 
being careful. If a customer chafes because 
a new employe compels him to identify 
himself by murmuring his password, sign- 
ing his name and telling the first name of 
his Latin professor at college, the manager 
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pany stimulates the watchfulness of j) 
vault employes by paying them a doll; 
each for everything they find in the coupe: 
rooms or the vault. That is, they pay 
dollar for nearly everything—envelop | 
containing important papers, jewelry, spe’ 
tacle cases, coupons, and any documents a) 
rated worthy of this small reward. 

There was a time when office boys pe 
formed most of the minor duties in th 
company’s basement strong room. T} 
secretary of the company was a nearsighte 
old man who kept a tight rein over the boy 
They used to slip out and buy a brand ; 
molasses-coated pop corn that contained ;. 
prizes cheap brass jewelry, rings and ti 
pins. The boys then would “discover 
these trinkets in the coupon rooms, be: 
them in triumph to the secretary and nm 
ceive their rewards. That practice caused 
slight modification in the reward systen| 
Nowadays the find must have some valu 
but even so, the clientele is sufficiently ear 
less to make it worth the while of th 
employes to keep a sharp watch. 


Snap Suspicion 


One of these men found $90,000 worth y 
negotiable securities in one of the coupo 
rooms not long ago. The owner gave hin 
$100 and a promise to do something mor | 
handsome a little later. A financier wh 
rents a box from another company is said t, 
keep a non-interest-bearing fortune in hi. 
small safe against a day of panic. Som 
time ago the clerk who straightened up th. 
coupon room this man had occupied durin; 
a séance with his safe found there a glas| 
jar that had been made as a container fo | 
library paste. The tin lid was screwed i 
place. When the employe removed the tiv 
he found that it was filled to the top witl| 
unset diamonds, literally a double handfu| 
of stones that made of a few captured ray, 
of electric light a glittering iridescence. 

The gray-uniformed man might haw 
dropped that glass jar into his pocket, 
carried it to his coat locker and when thi 
day’s work was done carried it off to somi| 
cache of his own. He might have done thal. 
and got away with it, but he did not. Al’ 
most as casually as if he had found a day: 
old newspaper, he took it to the manage) 
of the vault. 

When the owner was informed he grunte¢ 
““Thanks,’’ came back to the safe deposit, 
took out his box, restored the mislaid jewel: 
and then returned to his office. He was not| 
sufficiently disturbed by the incident to 
reward the man who had picked up his 
property. | 

“The customers seem to take that sort of 
thing as a matter of course,” one manager 
said. ‘‘We are glad to have them feel that | 
way about it. It shows they have con-| 
fidence in us.” 7 | 

Not all of them have such confidence. 
This was illustrated by a wealthy woman 
of Westchester County whose fortune came | 
to her from her father. There is a colored 
maid in charge of the frosted-glass-walled 
coupon rooms assigned to women at the 
vaults where this woman stores the bulk of | 
her riches. One day the colored maid came 
breathlessly to the manager with word that 
the rich client was carrying on in the booth 
to which she had carried her box. The 
manager went to the room at once and was 
greeted by the woman with the accusation 
that someone had entered her safe. j 

“A block of bonds is gone,” she declaret 
Then she added, “Get them back and 
won’t say a word. I think it was the unr | 
formed man; but if you get them back I'll 
say nothing.” ; ‘ 

The implication, of course, was that if h 
did not get them back she would say a gr 
deal. In spite of his resentment and 
complete confidence that none but 
| (Continued on Page 133) 
| 
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aan herself could have taken anything 
a her safe, the manager was able to be 
ste and kept his own tones level. 

he woman was sailing for Europe the 
wing day and she was rich enough not 
eel that the loss of the bonds should 
irfere with her trip. When she had been 
y2 about a week her husband came to see 
) manager. 

I found my wife’s missing securities,” 
said apologetically. “She had placed 
in by mistake with some old and worth- 
«German bonds she had intended throw- 
;away. She snapped a rubber band 
sut the lot and left them on her writing 
sc at home.” 
| few weeks later there arrived a con- 
» feminine note from Paris. 

arelessness in the handling of their 
uables seems to be a trait that afflicts all 
‘ses, both sexes and all ages of the deposit 
panies’ customers. A moving-picture 
‘jucer whose wealth is enormous went 
1of the vault where he has a safe, leaving 
| box unlocked. The manager of the 
)pany hurriedly telephoned him at his 
je as soon as the discovery was made; 
iit was two months before he came back 
she vault, and even then he refused to 
‘ntory the contents of his box, which in 
.meantime had been in the custody of 
| president of the bank that owned the 
) pany. 

I won’t even lift the lid of my box,”’ de- 
ced this millionaire. ‘‘If I did not have 
yplete faith in you fellows I would not 
ie rented a safe from you.” 
nother millionaire who had always been 
ier careful about handling his box 
‘ight a friend with him on one occasion, 
aining to the manager that his escort 
2 come along to make sure that he left 
ning out. When they had gone, the 
aager found twelve $1000 bonds in the 
stebasket, into which they had slipped 
(athe man’s lap. Sometimes a customer 
venders the keys to a box believing it to 
smpty, when, as a matter of fact, valu- 
} papers are still in it. 

ll the deposit-company managers have 
i experiences with customers who swear 
yall the saints in the calendar that they 
ie missed something from their boxes. 
‘3 no use to tell them they must have 
laid the article themselves. ‘“‘Someone 
agot into my safe,” they say. They stick 
Nhat story heatedly, humanly inventing 
ils to support it until they discover 
ir mistake or it is shown to them. 

‘here was a young girl from Texas who 
i rapidly turning the last of her dad’s 
| steers into musical culture. 


Woman’s Prerogative 


’ 


My diamond bracelet’s gone,”’ she ex- 
imed to the manager of the safety- 
-osit company’s branch where she rented 
ox. She said it as only a frequent at- 
‘lant of grand opera could. “‘It’s been 
‘en from my box.” 

Impossible,”’ objected the manager, se- 
2 in his knowledge of the physical bar- 
(s designed to stop safe blowers with 
acetylene torches, sneak thieves, con- 
(nce men and even dishonest employes. 
‘ou must have taken it out yourself and 
rotten to put it back.”’ 

My memory is too good for that,” re- 
yed the girl. “I memorize everything I 
ge to play at the conservatory. I do not 
ret.” 

There has got to be a first time.” 

No such thing.’”’ She did not flounce 
. Her skirts were too short for such an 
[fashioned gesture of scorn. Neverthe- 
‘, her departure expressed scorn. She 
iamed the heavy steel grille. 

‘hat afternoon she was back with the 
icelet. 
she had given it to a sister to keep for 
«the last time she had worn it. 

t is a common occurrence for men and 
‘nen all over the country to die without 
‘ing informed any of their heirs or friends 
‘bre they kept a considerable portion of 
ir wealth. Every day in New York the 
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managers of the big vaults receive a cir- 
cular from some lawyer, or else a telephone 
call or personal visit from someone trying 
to trace the missing will, the mortgages and 
Liberty Bonds of some wealthy soul who 
in life had been close-mouthed about this 
important matter. 

If the inquirer is the attorney for the 
estate in question, the managers scan their 
indexes and tell him whether the decedent 
had been a box renter. If the inquirer is 
not a person with authority to make such 
a search, they look anyway, but if they dis- 
cover the dead man’s treasure box they 
notify his executor. 


An Empty Threat 


For a year or more a certain widow has 
been canvassing the vaults of the New 
York safe-deposit companies. Lately she 
has extended her search into New Jersey. 
She is hunting for a safe-deposit box she 
has reason to believe was rented by her 
husband before his death. She is firmly 
persuaded that someone who was more 
deeply in his confidence when he died than 
she was is withholding vital information 
from her. She knows that the New York 
law is that if the rental of a box remains 
unpaid for two years the safe-deposit 
company, after complying with certain re- 
quirements, may force open the box, re- 
move the contents, sell enough to satisfy 
its claim for rental, and then hold the re- 
mainder for a possible claimant. It is her 
belief that her husband’s business partners 
are paying the rental so as to postpone that 
day of reckoning. 

She also believes that because she and 
her husband had contemplated divorce he 
might have deemed it shrewd to rent a 
deposit box under an assumed name. Most 
companies take precautions to prevent that, 
but it can be done. She fears some other 
woman may know where and under what 
name that boxis held. This lends energy to 
her ceaseless hunt, a treasure search as 
desperate and as hurried as ever was prose- 
cuted on any pirate island in the most lurid 
fiction. It is desperate because the widow’s 
needs are pressing, and as time goes on her 
beliefs are fusing into something like an 
insane obsession. She demands informa- 
tion in shrill tones. Safe-deposit managers 
are beginning to grow a little afraid of her. 
They are, all of them, more afraid of cranks 
than of crooks. 

A spectacled, high-chested man carrying 
a black walrus-hide suitcase entered one of 
the vaults in New York while most of the 
city’s police were parading. He tapped a 
heavy cane impatiently on the stone floor. 

‘A million dollars, please,’ he said, 
faulty artificial teeth causing his sibilants 
to make a whistling sound. “And quickly, 
before I drop this.’’ He lifted three bony 
fingers from the handle of the suitcase so 
that it was held suspended only by his 
thumb and index finger. 

“At once,” promised an accommodating 
manager. “Will you allow me to get it for 
you?” 

“Thank you.” The visitor again closed 
his fingers about the leather handle of his 
menacing burden. 

When the manager returned he had two 
policemen, and as they hove in sight a 
nervy clerk threw himself between the 
tile flooring and the suitcase. Then they 
grabbed him. 

The suitcase was empty. 

““ Merely to carry the money in,” laughed 
the crazy man. 

The thought that turns safe-deposit com- 
pany managers’ hair prematurely gray is of 
what may happen some day when that 
trick is employed with a suitcase that is not 
empty. ¢ 

They are exercising every precaution 
human ingenuity can devise against bur- 
glars. In one of the oldest and strongest 
the vault is in the basement of a steel build- 
ing. The laminated floor consists of a two- 
inch layer of concrete beneath which is four 
inches of steel, resting on cement six feet 
thick, in which is embedded a solid layer of 
steel rails laid one flange up and one down 
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so as to present an unbroken surface of 
steel. The round door, so shaped because it 
offers no joint in which an explosive fluid 
could be poured, is eighteen inches thick. 
It weighs as much as a small tugboat and 
yet is so delicately balanced that a child 
could close it with the pressure of a single 
finger; but when closed and locked, a 
dozen giants could not open it without the 
combination unless they should use one of 
those electric torches which cut steel as a 
knife cuts cheese. Even there the metal- 
lurgists believe they have conquered with 
an alloy designed to resist the greenish 
breath of the oxyacetylene torch. 

The interior of the vault, with its thou- 
sands of safes, is a mirrorlike surface of 
steel, so great a surface that one man spends 
all his days oiling and polishing it. Outside 
the vault there are two heavy grilles to be 
passed before the ,vault is reached, and 
electrical connections that sound a buzzer 
operate every time the weight of a foot falls 
on the flooring at the first grille. 

The safes in the vault cannot be opened 
without the use of two keys, one of which 
is always in the possession of the safe- 
deposit company and the other—sup- 
posedly—always in the possession of the 
box renter. Many safe-deposit companies 
make it a strict practice never to touch 
those keys after they are bought from the 
lock company, giving the customer his two 
in a sealed envelope received from the 
manufacturer. 

So it always requires the presence of a 


representative of the company and of the | 


box holder to unlock a box. 


Watching Watchmen 


Besides these precautions, watchmen 
are necessary during those hours when the 
vaults are closed, particularly during the 
period between Saturday afternoon and 
Monday morning. One of the most cautious 
of the big companies keeps two watch- 
men on duty all night, with a third one 
locked outside the grille. The two circle the 
vault every half hour and there are clocks 
to be punched behind the vault to insure 
faithfulness on the part of these sentries. 
Each time they draw a ticket from the 
clock, stamped with the time, walk to the 
grille and pass it out to the third watchman, 
who exchanges for it a time slip from his 
own mechanical conscience. Besides this, 
they are required to turn a handle at half- 
hour intervals that rings a signal in the 
office of a downtown watchmen’s service 
that is retained by the bank. If that signal 
fails to come—and sometimes it does fail 
because of a failure of the wiring—watch- 


men are sent by this outside service to | 


stand guard outside the door and permit 


none to leave or enter until the company | 


manager himself, awakened by telephone, 
comes to the bank to investigate. 


on a false alarm, but he insists he does not 
mind much because it keeps alive his faith 
in the system he has worked out: 

All the employes in the well-conducted 
companies are trained in the handling of 
firearms and pistols, and riot guns—auto- 
matic shotguns filled with buckshot shells— 
are kept in convenient racks. 

One of those weapons was fired not so 
long ago just as the vaults were being closed 
for the day. The man whose duty it is to 
clean them thought he had emptied one of 


Half a | 
dozen times a year he is brought to the bank | 
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It’s Always 
Springtime 
in the Heart 
ofanEndura 


The most significant 
Easter Greeting you can 
give to man, woman, or 
child is a Conklin En- 
dura, the beautiful foun- 
tain pen that is repaired 
or replaced free as often 
as it is broken or worn 
out. Ask your station- 
er, jeweler, druggist, or 
dealer about the uncon- 
ditional and perpetual 
Endura guarantee. In 


black, mahogany, red, 
and sapphire blue—$5., 


$6., $7., and $8. 


Other Conklin pens at $2.75, $3.50 and 
more. In rubber and all precious metals. 


Conklin pencils $1. and more. Conklin 
sets, pen and pencil, in a rich box at $8. 
and more. 


the riot guns and sighted along the barrel | 


and pulled the trigger. There was a roar in 
the stone chamber that all but burst the 
eardrums of everyone there. The shot pat- 


tern bitten into the wall showed that no | 


man could have stood in the corridor or 
hung from the ceiling without being hit. It 
was ascatter gun allright. No one was hit, 
fortunately, but there is a rule there now 
that the guns are to be cleaned only when 
the vaults are closed and there are no pay- 
ing customers about. 

Short of a breakdown of society, most of 
the managers do not worry much about 
their vaults being forced, unless they are in 
charge of some of the smaller safe-deposit 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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The Sampler with its wide range of candies appealing to all tastes. 

The Fussy Package for those who lean toward nuts and firm- 
center chocolates. 

The Standard Package — the original Whitman’s, descended from 
the famous assortment of 1842. 


Examine these at the near-by store that is agent for Whitman’s. 
There you can also get the new Pink of Perfection assortment, 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Fruits & Nuts, and other favorites. 


Let your Easter greetings include Whitman’s, doubly welcome 
after Lent. 

The spirit of Spring is expressed in these fragrant, dainty sweets— 
in packages that please the eye. 

Catering to the wide demand for special recognition of the Easter 
season we have provided timely artistic bands of greeting on the 
Sampler, the Standard and the Fussy Packages. 
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(Continued from Page 133) 
(apanies in the smallest towns, and even 
jn only when they lack the modern safe- 
“urds. 

‘The chief concern of the guardians of the 
-ilts is to see that only authorized persons 
» given access to the boxes. That is why 
hy are extraordinarily careful about com- 
yling customers with whom they are not 
viliar to identify themselves with pass- 
yeds and other secret data. Generally, 
yen a new box renter asks their advice, 
jy suggest the selection of some word 
<ociated with anything that may be up- 
,most in the mind of the individual who 
sidopting this countersign. Frequently, 
fappened to Cassim, brother of Ali Baba, 
by forget the password, but their failure 
4s not bar them from access. It simply 
ses them to go to a little more trouble 
»order to identify themselves. 

The box holders who fail to return, who 
appear without claiming their treasure, 
ise all the companies considerable annoy- 
»e. In the first place, there is the matter 
jiost rent. In the second place, there is 
| expense of breaking open the box. That 
Ine costs about ten dollars every time it 
pens, even to the smallest boxes, and 
/ety-nine times out of a hundred there is 
‘hing in the box of value. 

[he law varies considerably in the states, 
; in New York it is the law that after 
| rental of a safe-deposit box has been 
aid for two years the company may 
«ce the box if it is unsuccessful in reaching 
| owner through sending a letter to his 
i-known address. In practice, they 
gely force a box, so soon, but some of 
Im break open twenty or thirty every 
ur. One company that has been in ex- 
ynee for sixty years has found in boxes 
lis opened a total valued at less than 
/,000. Some $10,000 of this was ten- 
ilar gold pieces in one small box. After 
jot years the owner returned to claim it 
il was given all his money except that 
‘t the company had a right to reserve 
‘the payment of its bill. 

\fter a box has been forced—and this 
‘st be done in the presence of a notary 
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who is not an employe of the company— 
and after the company has sold or ab- 
stracted sufficient to meet its claim, the 
balance must be held under seal or sur- 
rendered to the city chamberlain or the 
county treasurer. Those officials, after hold- 
ing the material for a term of years, may 
sell it and transfer the proceeds to the 
general funds of the city or county. Even 
private papers of no value must be held for 
at least ten years and then be destroyed in 
the presence of a notary. 

Soon after the meeting of Grant and Lee 
at Appomatox Court House a surgeon of 
the Union Army rented a box of one of the 
older New York companies. Into it he 
tucked a heavy leather case. Fifteen years 
elapsed before that box was forced open 
by the bank. A rental claim, what with 
interest charges, began to swell. Almost 
sixty years after that box was rented a man 
with a key designed for one of the com- 
pany’s first nest of boxes presented himself 
at the vault and asked how he could go 
about getting some material his grandfather 
had deposited. Records were scanned 
after the man had identified himself.. Then, 
far back in an old storage vault, the 
leather case was found. Opened, they dis- 
covered it contained a set of silver surgical 
instruments, including the heavy saws and 
knives that were used in amputation cases 
in the field hospitals of the Civil War. As 
silver, they were worth not more than 
seventy-five dollars. The deposit com- 
pany’s bill for storage was $1100, but it was 
willing to compromise that claim for a 
check equal to the actual value of the in- 
struments. 

“Why didn’t your grandfather ever come 
for these?’”’ the purchaser was asked. 
“They represented something, 

enough, that he wanted to forget.” 

“Well,” said the vault manager, ‘it 
would have been cheaper for us if he had 
chucked them into the river.” 

Pawn tickets, old newspapers and worth- 
less trinkets form the bulk of the material 
taken from unclaimed boxes, and when 
something of really great value is found it 
usually suggests that the cache of a dead 


likely 
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man has been opened. Ina city the size of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, about 500 boxes a 
year are forced open. 

The death of a box holder always means 
additional work for the manager of a safe- 
deposit company. When the widow pre- 
sents herself with the keys, even when she 
is the joint tenant, she usually gets a shock. 

Naturally she tells the vault manager of 
the loss she has suffered. After sympa- 
thizing, he has to tell her that he cannot 
permit her to get into the box until she has 
been given that right by the surrogate or 
the probate court. More than that, in 
some states the safe-deposit company then 
is obligated to inform the state tax com- 
missioner of the fact that the dead man had 
a safe-deposit box, and it is against the law 
to allow anyone to have access until the 
tax commissioner’s representative has ar- 
rived. That provision is in effect in most of 
the states that have inheritance-tax laws. 

The large stock-brokerage companies in 
New York all rent huge safes, vastly greater 
in size than the slender little five-dollar 
boxes that serve the needs of most. Some 
of these firms pay as much as $3600 a year 
rental for their strong boxes, twice as big 
as telephone booths. 

Each day the market is open, Wall and 
Broad Streets, morning and evening, are 
a-jostle with clerks and guards escorting 
trunkloads of securities, sufficient if turned 
into cash to ransom a regiment of kings. 
Bucket shops posing as legitimate broker- 
age houses have been known to swank in 
the procession. One, during the months 
before it crashed into a scandalous bank- 
ruptcy, used to send a squad of clerks and 
riflemen each day to one of the largest of 
the safe-deposit companies. There they 
hauled out a treasure chest that would have 
kindled the eye of Captain Kidd. Then, as 
solemnly as the robbers paraded in Chu 
Chin Chow, they marched back to their 
employer’s bucket shop. There was never 
a day when the chest contained anything 
besides bricks wrapped in newspapers. But 
it took the district attorney to find that out. 
His password into their vault was a potent 
open sesame. It was a search warrant. 


PRESENT-DAY PIONEER 


heard the call of the land, had dreamed 
fhe time when he would be a great physi- 
in and had taken a year or so of a medical 
acation. A real doctor had been out of 
| question. It was thirty miles to town 
i thirty miles back, with the city doctor 
lirging a dollar a mile a visit. Rather 
|| chance—in a homesteader’s eyes—to 
‘crippled for life than to dig so deeply 
‘0 a slender store of finances, the harbor- 
* Of which was necessary to the acquisi- 
in of a coveted thing. 

n fact, it is the winter, and especially the 
it winter, that a homesteader dreads 
irst of all; especially in those districts of 
| West which lie in the mountainous re- 
‘ns, where the winter begins much earlier 
ln in lower districts and lingers far after 
|: time when less altitudinous regions are 
vathing the perfume of the flowers that 
om in the spring. When the snows pile 
(until the landscape is a mass of hum- 
‘cks, necessitating the packing of trails to 
| feedlots and a disheartening outpouring 
fodder that his stock may survive until 
lamer again brings greenery to take the 
ice of the seemingly everlasting white- 
‘s. For that reason the wise homesteader 
(ally travels light during his first year; 
Ire are so many things to do, so little to 
‘them with, so many foundations which 
(st be laid before ever a structure can be 
\cted. 

n truth, pioneering conditions change 
ly little with the passage of years. There 
{] remains the necessity for one to adapt 
‘self to new conditions and to build from 
| ground up—usually with little money 
laid by which to accomplish this result. 
lien the Government gives a man a home- 
ad it gives him just that and nothing 


| 
| 
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more. It isn’t cultivated land. It isn’t 
even cleared land. It is land which has lain 
for years fallow, perhaps included in some 
reserve or public domain at last to be 
opened for settlement—and the settler is 
glad’ enough of a chance for a free home to 
risk’ a few years of his life in the attempt to 
turn it into a worthwhile investment. 

Not that the land is poor. It is usually 
the opposite. But there are certain rules of 
the game which must be followed if that 
land is to become really his. If it is ob- 
tained under the Desert Act, then there 
must be a certain amount of irrigation. If 
it is an agricultural grant, then there must 
be the percentage of cultivated acreage for 
every 160 granted. If it is a 640 under the 
Stock-Raising Act—and this is a popular 
one among homesteaders—there must be 
the fencing and the improvements of $1.25 
an acre, which doesn’t sound like much 
when one acre is concerned, but amounts to 
a good deal when a man is poor and when 
his eagerness has caused him to shoulder the 
responsibility of 640 acres, each with its 
necessity of improvement, especially when 
the beginning is a wilderness. 

In fact, when one travels through a home- 
stead country he often finds himself won- 
dering. how it all comes to pass; how there 
can be success when so much is to be done 
and so little gained for a great part of the 
time occupied in the first accomplishments. 
That primary year, for instance. 

It is only aspace of land at the beginning; 
not even a road or a fence or a'clearing, ex- 
cept that made by Nature. -If-it is in the 
brush country, there is nothing: but, the 
sagebrush and the adobe-soil, stretching 
endléssly. “And to this comes the covered 
wagon. 


Perhaps that forms the home for the first 
few months. Or perhaps what is known in 
the homestead country as a box-car house, 
merely an oblong affair of one or two tiny 
rooms, built of supports to which is nailed 
a board covering if the pocketbook war- 
rants it, or roofing paper if the exchequer is 
weak. Often, if the homesteader has left 
his family behind with the folks while he 
carves out a home in the wilderness, the 
abode is even less ornate than this. I’ve 
seen more than one man fighting away the 
frigidity of a zero-filled winter in nothing 
more than a light tent, with a tiny sheet- 
iron stove for the cooking, and a sort of bur- 
row at one end where a hole has been dug 
into the earth, the loose dirt piled around it, 
the cavity filled with straw and covered 
with a blanket to form a bed; or a cellarlike 
aperture dug into a side of a hill and pro- 
tected by a careening door. 


There are so many other things of neces- | 


sary importance, so many preparations im- 
perative before one can look after bodily 
comfort. The building of the lawful fence, 
which, incidentally, is seldom lawful in the 
strict interpretation; the building of a ram- 
shackle barn and a more ramshackle corral; 
the maintenance of a water supply; the 
clearing of land—the tasks seem to stretch 
forth endlessly before there can be even a 
hope of areturn. Horses, for instance, eat 
all winter; horses form the blood and bone 
and sinew of a homesteader’s chances. And 
in that first winter there is no homestead- 
raised hay with which to support them. So 
the slender store of savings goes down as 
hay is purchased, sometimes twenty-five, 
even fifty miles away, and hauled to the 
home place that there may be the motive 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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Bour Car 


from Looking Old 


too Soon 


ANY fine cars become pre- 

maturely old in appear- 
ance because the upholstery is 
worn. Good judgement and 
good taste demand protection 
for your upholstery. Gates Dis- 
tinctive Seat Covers give this 
protection—and when the time 
comes to trade in your car you 
will find that they have more 
than paid for themselves by the 
extra allowance you will re- 
ceive. If your upholstery is al- 
ready worn, these seat covers 
will give the appearance of new 
and you will be satisfied to drive 
your car much longer. 
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Distinctive * 
SEAT COVERS 


Gates Distinctive Seat Covers are tai- 
lored from fine fabrics by the oldest 
maker of seat covers in the country. 
: You will like their fitand beauty. And & 
‘ you will be surprised to learn that they ii 
are not expensive. Where only seats if 
and backs are to be covered, they may i 
: be had for as low as $9 to $15 for most is 
oe cars—only slightly higher for side and ‘ 
} door panels also. 
q 
i 
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AAPL RIAD 


Leeann 


To get Gates style, fit and beauty you 
must insist on seeing the name Gates 


ti on the buttons and the neat silk label. 
- Gates Distinctive Seat Covers are sold 
\ almost everywhere. Any dealer can get 
j them for you through a nearby jobber. 
If you haveanytroubleobtaining them, 

5 mail the coupon below. 


The Gates Linealso includes Glass 

Enclosures for Ford, Chevrolet 

and Overland cars; Tire Covers 
and Top Recovers. 


Fame (ATES ee ~ 
GATES MANUFACTURING CO. | 
i INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Send me full information about Gates Dis- 
tinctive Seat Covers and have your jobber in 
this territory advise me of the nearest dealer. 


Name_ 


Street 


OP Mm, peter LTO 
i emma - 


| 
\ 
| 


City. 2 . a 


If a Dealer, Check Here 1 j 
ee ad ot 
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oer to skid logs over the snow for the 
yuding of a real house or for the outbuild- 
nj so necessary to aranchman; that wire 
nv’ be stretched from post to post, young 
ih pulled up by the roots when the earth 
oi2ns in the spring, and the ground made 
ey for planting. 

or is this condition always confined to 
hifirst year. Sometimes it happens after 
h} primary twelvemonth has been weath- 
re successfully, and even a second year’s 
ro grown. A homesteader in Northwest- 
rm Colorado had survived the first year 
n had put up a fair amount of hay during 
hsummer; enough, he believed, to carry 
iy and his few head of Shorthorn stock 
hugh the Arcticlike months to follow. 
}) that winter had been of the kind which 
fin occurs in mountainous country—late 
{ch had found the blizzards swirling with 
nntensity which seemed to heighten in- 
ted of lessen. And the hay was gone. 


A Tragic Ending 


‘e now possessed fifteen dollars and no 
a, while six head of horses and twenty- 
» head of cattle shivered in the empty 
lot, dumbly awaiting aid. The home- 
sader hitched a four-horse team to a hay- 
a; and with his every remaining cent 
teted toward the nearest ranch which pos- 
2d feed in excess, a distance of twenty 
vis. It was a fight every step of the way, 
wit was a struggle for his every posses- 
i. At last, his horses weakened from a 
waty-mile succession of drifted roads, he 
sshed the ranch, told his story and with 
isifteen dollars bought a comparatively 
gt load of hay—about 1200 pounds. It 
“ld not last long, he knew, but hope al- 
as blazes for the homesteader. Perhaps 
njweather would clear and spring descend 
ajier than it ever before had done; per- 
als he could get into town and borrow 
aigh on his cattle to pull him through. 
'} future must always hold its dreams for 
1t, like this; the present must always be 
aimount. He started forth, four plung- 
horses fighting the drifted white and 
rilually growing weaker. Night came, 
n he slept in his load of hay, to awaken at 
an-and find that one of his horses had 
rpped from exhaustion during the night, 
a to lie sprawled and frozen beside the 
40on. Adversity had marked up its first 
ea, 

lhe homesteader could not depend upon 
nr one horse to make the homeward jour- 
e, SO he left one tied beside the wagon, 
uinted a second, and leading the third, 
ile the trip back to his ranch for a fresh 
ain. Tragedy greeted him; several head 
fis cattle already were dead; others were 
egering from weakness and from the ex- 
asting effects of the terrific cold. About 
nempty stockyard others were gathered, 
aling dolorously—their food still fifteen 
Ss away. 

;was no time to think of rest; the home- 
t.der bridled his fresh team, and this time 
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leading two horses, started anew for his 
load. The ferocity of the blizzard had in- 
creased ; night caught him far from his pre- 
cious hay. But there was nothing to do but 
to make a snow camp and stamp about 
through the long hours of darkness to es- 
cape freezing. With the coming of dawn he 
once more pushed forward, at last to reach 
the object of his endeavors—and to find 
there a new difficulty. Beside the corpse 
of the first horse was that of the second. 
Homesteaders are not loquacious, nor 
have they often a knowledge of the drama- 
tic. The week of horrors which followed 
was never adequately described by the 
gaunt, half-starved man who, having 
braved days and nights of shrieking, snow- 
breasted gales, at last gained his goal with 
enough of his load left to afford but one 
night’s feeding—only to find that his heroic 
effort had been in vain. All but seven of his 
cattle were dead. The rest so nearly ap- 
proached that condition that they could 
gain no nourishment from the food which 
he had risked his life to bring them. The 
horses which had brought him home had 
given practically their last ounce of 
strength to the task; now they were stum- 
bling, weaving things which wandered the | 
corral in blank, dazed fashion; a home- 


steader’s dream was over. When the snow- | / 
flowers finally popped from the ground with | 


the sudden arrival of spring, a ramshackle | 
little house was empty, while the hides of a | 
herd of cattle hung upon a corral fence 
awaiting the time when that homesteader | 
should return for the momentary job of | 
collecting them—all that he possessed in | 
repayment for two years of labor and in- 
vestment. | 


Life Wrung From the Soil 


True, such a happening is not upon the 
daily calendar of the homesteader’s exist- 
ence. Nor, by the same token, is it an alto- 
gether unusual occurrence. It is a part of 
the risk that one takes when one goes into 
strange country to carve a home from the 
wilderness—a country where he does not 
know the soil, rich though it may be; where 
he does not know which water hole contains 
alkali and which does not; where he may 
hope to find a pure well only a few feet be- 
neath the surface of the earth and not dis- 
cover it in 200—I know more than one 
family that hauls its water for a distance 
of six miles and where a bath a month is 
considered a luxury; where every condi- 
tion is different from that to which he has 
been accustomed and where fortitude and 
courage and determination are the three 


prime things of life, because they are needed | Y 


so often; especially until the beginnings 
can be made and the first crop grown. Nor 
is everything so genial then. 

For, after the first autumn and the first 
winter, with the waiting, the innumerable 
tasks of preparation, the burning of sage 
areas in the fall, the grubbing and piling 
and incineration of scrub oak and service 
brush, the pulling or dynamiting of stumps 


{here is No Longer the Old:Time Rustling on a Wholesale Scale, Nor the Changing of 


| 
| 
| 


Brands by the Score. Rigid Investigations at Stockyards Have Haited That 


Too Big a Mouthful? 


There’s a quick remedy. A NICHOLSON Slim Taper 


File, properly applied, gives dull saw teeth a fresh 
“bite” that takes care of the toughest “mouthful.” 


There are many other NICHOLSON Files besides the 
Slim Taper, and many other uses besides sharpening 
saw teeth. Spring opens up dozens of ways in which 
NICHOLSON Files can help. .They’ll sharpen all 
edged tools for use in garden and on lawn, fit screens 
and help put autos and motorboats in good running 
condition. 

Consult your hardware dealer about 
your file needs. He will be glad to ad- 
vise you and can sell you NICHOLSON 


Files—the standard of the world for 
keenness, uniformity and durability. 


NICHOLSON FILE Co. 


Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


(TRADE MARK) 


~a File for EVery Purpose 
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REG. U S.PAT OFF 


Studio Player — 


A wonderfully compact 
little instrument that 
fits in anywhere 


PRS ALLEL IE 


HE more 
you know 
about music, 
the more you’ll 
marvel at the 
rich musical 
qualities of 
this dainty 
Wurlitzer Studio Player. 


Full Volume 


It hardly seems that so 
small an instrument could 
furnish that same full- 
rounded volume—that 
same delicate clarity of 
tone which has made the 
larger Wurlitzer pianos 
such favorites among 
generations of music lovers. 
But when you hear it you'll 
agree this is true. 


Only 4 feet 1 inch high 
and only a trifle wider 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CoO., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


* PHILADELPHIA, 7032 Chestnut St. + 
CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. 


NEW YORK, 720 W. gond St. 
CLEVELAND, /0/7 Euclid Ave. + 
ST. LOUIS, 7000 Olive St. + 


PIANOS ORGANS :- 


In small apartments, in studios, 
small homes, etc., this Studio 
Piano is filling a long felt want. 


HARPS 
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than its stand- 
ard keyboard. 
No room is too 
small to accom- 
modate it easily. 
Yet, listen to 
ieewclear, fullé 
toned, artistic 
reproductions of any 
standard music roll. With 
your eyes shut you'd be 
sure you were hearing a 
full-sized player in action. 


The Price is Low 


The price on this marvel- 
ous little player piano is 
only %445.00. Wurlitzer 
Studio Pianos, without 
player action, range up- 
ward from $295.00. Prices 
f.o.b. Factory. Convenient 
terms can be arranged easily 
with the Wurlitzer dealer. 


BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
+ CINCINNATI, 727 E. Fourth St. 
+ LOS ANGELES, 824 8. Broadway 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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which might otherwise mean havoc to a 
plow—after all this is accomplished and a 
crop planted—a homesteader must by ne- 
cessity be a farmer no matter under what 
regulation he obtains his land—after the 
first few head of cattle have been purchased 
and put on range, the first fodder peeping 
above the ground—after all this, come the 
pests! 

A balance of Nature has been disturbed. 
A country which has run according to a 
certain schedule from time immemorial 
suddenly has changed. Where there has 
been a certain amount of natural food for 
insect and animal life scattered over wide 
areas, there now arise spots of abundance— 
and there the pests flock. Ground squirrels 
invade the land, burrowing from one field 
to another. Porcupines suddenly discover 
that alfalfa is much tastier than the bark of 
trees upon which they have been feeding, 
with the result that the crop is overrun by 
them and every moonlight night finds from 
a dozen to a score wandering along the run- 
ways or wallowing down the stand of hay 
with almost as much devastation as that of 
a herd of cattle. Rabbits of the jack vari- 
ety congregate—and when a rabbit conven- 
tion is held in the sparsely settled districts 
of the West, it is a host worth reckoning 
with! 

It is usually the first big snow which 
brings the rabbits. Before that time they 
have been fairly content to forage upon a 
program of everyone for himself, taking 
what food arises in the realms of daily 
excursions which, though they are damag- 
ing, are not ruinous. But with the first big 
snow the word seems to go about by some 
strange form of animal telegraph that this 
is the right and proper time of year to eat 
some poor homesteader out of his house 
and home. The pilgrimage begins, rabbits 
coming from every direction. The starting 
point may be a few hundred yards away, it 
may run into the miles, with new recruits 
joining the band at every draw and gully or 
high-piled rock slide, as though in obedience 
to a command, and the march continues 
onward to the nearest haystack. 


Snowplow Rabbits 


By what instinct, by what memory or 
previous arrangement, that stack is found 
forms a matter of animal knowledge which 
a homesteader cannot explain.» The fact 
remains, however, that those jack rabbits 
know exactly where they are going and the 
quickest way to get there, working toward 
their object with the determination of a 
human army upon the march. These pil- 
grimages are usually in from one to three 
feet of snow, in which a lone jack rabbit 
would do well to struggle 100 yards. But 
with the accumulation of a sort of Coxey’s 
army of rabbits, which is reénforced by 
other bands using the same methods, a 
mile or two is of comparatively easy ac- 
complishment, for it is done by the simple 
expedient of a relay system. 


April 3,19; 


A jack rabbit takes the lead and bu, 
the solid bulwark of snow before him. : 
breaks it down and struggles on, the sin: 
file of rabbits, stretching out in sharp | 
lief against the snow often as far as the (3 
can see, moving forward with the ey, 
progress of the leader. As soon as t)} 
leader is fatigued he hops to one side a| 
his place is taken by a fresh snowplow , 
the form of the second rabbit, whose pli: 
as a second man in the snow-padding || 
is filled by the rabbit which before this y| 
third in the column. So the work progres; 
as though some weird, animated machine 
serpentine proportions were moving alg) 
during the night—moonlight is the ¢jj 
that a jack rabbit likes best—the rabh 
behind the first few leaders having a eo 
paratively easy time of it until they gr; 
ually move forward into a position in { 
van. Thus a trail is made, hard packed a 
ready for use during the winter, and uni 
a ranchman guards well what remains 
his stack after the first assault there’ll he 
much hay fed to the rabbits during t 
bleak months as to his cattle. It is not 
all unusual during the winter in jack-rab] 
country to see a homesteader sitting in t 
moonlight atop a jealously guarded ha 
stack, knocking over from three to five ja 
rabbits with every booming of his ten-be 
shotgun, and cussing the fact that for eve 
one he kills there seem to be a dozen to ta 
its place. 


When Food Was Short 


When his vigil is over he sacks his k 
and carries it homeward for canning. Ja 
rabbits, bent on the destruction of a hom 
steader’s haystack, have more than on 
given that homesteader the food by whi 
to live through a winter. Sometimes 4) 
rule has even applied to a whole communit 

Conditions were not so good in a certa 
district near the Wyoming line a few yea 
ago. Crops had been poor that summe 
necessitating a greater cutting down 
homesteader’s herds than usual, so that: 
appropriation might be made for the bu 
ing of hay from a distance with which ' 
feed the remaining stock through the winte 
This naturally cut down the food suppl 
as cattle which ordinarily might have bec! 
butchered had been sent to market, as we 
as the hogs which heretofore had forme 
the hams and other smoked meat by whit’ 
a homesteader often survives the winte 
Then, just at the time for the deer to con 
down from the higher hills, affording a shi 
now and then as they. did so, a terrific bli 
zard set in, lasting for three days, allowin | 
the animals to escape to their winter grazin 
fields unmolested. That meant anoth 
meat shortage, but it was speedily remedie 

A cow-puncher, riding home from | 
community-house shindig about one o’cloc’ 
in the morning of a moonlight night follov| 
ing the storm, saw a slowly moving lin’ 
stretching across the landscape. Rabbits, 

(Continued on Page 141) 


A Ranch House. The Wing on the Right is the Kitchen 


(Continued from Page 138) 
,ousands upon thousands of them, were 
ygaged upon their first haystack pilgrim- 
xe of the winter, and the cow-puncher 
ined his horse. 

‘Jack rabbits!’’ he shouted as he reached 
ie first house, and a sleepy voice answered 
isyells. “Get clubs and go up by Shorty’s 
lace!”’ 

Then onward he went, a Paul Revere of 
ie homesteader section, summoning peo- 
le from as far as fifteen miles away. 

The killing which ensued that night and 
ie next morning still lives in the annals 

that country. 

So it goes with one form of pest. And 
ith another—that of the sage hen, which, 
ice placed in the way of alfalfa or of other 
‘owing greenery, suddenly develops a 
eming aversion for its natural food. Out 
ward the Utah line in Colorado a newly 
yened district went into development 
yout nine years ago. With the first grow- 
g crops the sage hens appeared in such 
imbers that when an airplane—the first 
| fly over the district—passed above the 
uuntry one day, the birds rose in such 
umbers as to cause the pilot difficulties in 
itting above them that their numbers, 
lled by his propeller, might not cause 
e machine to crash. 

There are not so many sage hens in that 
untry now. But there are more proved 
mmesteads, where, out in the corrals, one 
iay find the barrels in which sage hens 
‘sre salted down to provide food for the 
inter months—an expedient, of course, 
‘nich bent the game laws; but then, in the 
lmestead country one often finds such 
Iws to be elastic affairs. More than one 
{me warden, stopping in at a homestead- 
(s cabin for a bite of food, downs the 
“abbit”’ placed before him without ever a 
(lestion as to how it got its taste of veni- 
in. He knows that his job is to protect 
Iman life as well as that of the animal, 
id it sometimes happens that a buck shot 
(it of season is the turning point of a home- 
s2ader’s existence. 


Bending the Game Laws 


“TI was just about to quit the whole 
ting,” said a former doctor, now prideful 
i the possession of a proved piece of land, 
4 we passed a little reservoir, high in the 
Ikhorn range of the Rockies near the 
Yyoming line, a few summers ago. ‘Things 
Id got down to pretty hard sledding. 
"ere hadn’t been any game around; we’d 
led up our last can of food and the kids 
wre out of shoes. It isn’t the fact so much, 
i times like that, of actually being hungry. 
Is the moral angle. Naturally, a fellow 
(uld go to a neighbor and borrow enough 
U get along on until he could find some 
wrk or bring down a bear or a few rabbits 
¢ hens—anything to keep a person from 
sirving. But there’s the moral angle—a 
[low begins to think that he’s made a fool 
chimself and that there isn’t any end to 
te suffering that he’s cut out for himself, 
ad that he owes it to his family to get back 
t civilization and find some comforts for 
tam. So I was feeling pretty blue, and 
td gone out for a walk with my old ten- 
fre shotgun, loaded with buckshot. I was 
king for ducks and wasn’t taking any 
tances; if they flew up a long way off I 
wnted to be able to bring them down. 

“So when I came to this reservoir I 
ssaked along pretty cautiously. Thought 
| seen something stir just before I got to 
2 brush beside the water, but I was disap- 
binted—in birds, at least. There wasn’t 
#2. But just as I walked into the open 
iit something stirred again and I saw a 
-point deer standing right across the 
Ater staring at me. I let him have both 
irels at once. The concussion of that old 
“anon knocked me down. It did the same 
( the buck and it saved our homestead. 
meant food and grease and tallow for 
idles, to say nothing of buckskin mocca- 
is for the kids and a general strengthening 
morale that allowed us to pull through.” 
So, for that reason, it behooves a game 
wrden in the homestead district to be a 
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two-sided individual—Argus-eyed when it 
comes to the sportsman from the city, de- 
fying laws for the mere gratification of his 
pleasure of hunting; a bit tired and sleepy 
and dull of eye when a homesteader has 
made a kill which affects his very livelihood. 
And to the credit of those game wardens, 
let it be said that they seem to know in- 
stinctively when a homesteader kills from 
necessity and when from mere selfishness, 
with the results gauged accordingly. 


Cannibal Crickets 


Those results, however, are usually on 
the side of leniency, for a homesteader kills 
what he needs and little more. Unless, of 
course, the game be coyotes, where he is 
backed by every state and government aid, 
or any one of the dozen or more varietiés of 
pests which dog his tracks, pests which he 
finds some way to use in the promotion of 
his fight against the wilderness. But some- 
times there arises one which he cannot 
fight, something beyond him, which wipes 
out his every hope after years of effort— 
such things, for instance, as the Mormon 
cricket. 

Whether the name is rightly applied or 
not doesn’t matter. It came about through 
the fact that someone remembered the 
story of a terrific cricket invasion of the 
Mormon settlements directly after Utah 
had been colonized years ago, with a conse- 
quent deliverance in the shape of hordes of 
sea gulls which ate the crickets, thereby 
leading to the erection of the sea gull monu- 
ment which stands in Tabernacle Square 
in Salt Lake City. The new invaders are 
coming from the direction of Utah. Old- 
timers say they resemble the plague of 
years ago. Hence, in the vernacular of the 
homesteader, they are the Mormon cricket; 
whatever they may rightfully be, they are 
the strangest pest that has plagued a home- 
steader for years. 

They are immense, for crickets—nearly 
an inch and a half long and almost black. 
For years now they have been moving as if 
by the compass, east by north, as if under 
the command of a general and upon a 
previously designed schedule which seems 
to be handed down from one generation to 
another. 

Millions of them hatch from the ground 
in the spring, and with the first strength 
sufficient to moving they start forward— 
east by north, east by north, day in and 
day out, week following week. Equal to 
their determination to keep moving is their 
determination to eat. A field lies before 
them resplendent in its growing grain; 
when they have passed, there is nothing 
but the bare earth; a crop is gone. 

A pest peculiar in a number of ways, 
this migratory cricket. A vegetarian by 
preference when it comes to the ordinary 
food, he is highly carnivorous when his own 
kind is concerned—much to the disgust of 
motorists. An automobile road is reached 
and a leader starts across, followed by a 
few thousand others. A machine passes, 
killing some of the marchers. Immediately 
those nearest halt to devour the fallen com- 
rades. Another machine goes by, killing 
greater numbers. Once more the halt, and 
again a killing—until the sudden coagula- 
tion of the tremendous mass in its feasting 
blackens the road, and the unlucky motor- 
ist who must pass that way does so with 
every nerve a-tingle as he fights to keep his 
wheels aligned. The crushing of that car- 
peting of insects has turned an otherwise 
safe highway into a slime as dangerous as 
the most slippery dobe. For the motorist, 
there is nothing worse. 

But in spite of automobiles and wholesale 
deaths, the march goes on, east by north, 
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east by north. A literal sort of march. If 
a telegraph pole rises before a certain sec- 
tion of the horde, it is not avoided; that 
section marches up the telegraph pole to 
the top and then down the other side. Ifa 
house is in the way, a fence, or any other 
obstruction, the same process is followed. 
A crop is regarded in the same fashion, 
except that it is eaten as the march pro- 
gresses. Poison fails to halt the pest. Even 
rivers do not form a blockade. Once a 
stream is reached, the leaders edge into the 
waters, while those behind come steadily 
forward, clinging to those in front. Gradu- 
ally the black, living bridge is pushed for- 
ward, a wriggling, writhing scum on the 
face of the water, to be sent out, out, until 
at last the current washes the leaders 
against an opposite bank, the bridge is com- 
pleted—like the endless chain of a cater- 
pillar engine—and the pilgrimage starts 
anew. 

Cold weather comes. The march sud- 
denly ends, eggs are laid in the ground and 
millions of dead crickets dot the earth. But 
when spring arrives, as though a heritage 
of command had been buried with those 
eggs, the newly hatched insects are up and 
away again, east by north. And nothing 
can turn them from their course except one 
thing—they don’t like noise! 

The result is that the homestead districts 
through which the pilgrimage is progress- 
ing east and north of the Utah line are 
alive with varied noises during the summer 
months—men, women and children in the 
fields ringing bells, beating on tin pans, 
shouting, jangling chains, anything for 
discordant sound—that the pilgrimage may 
be turned from fertile fields to those un- 
cultivated and the devastating army sent 
through sagebrush instead of through 
crops. A slow process, for the army moves 
at a snail’s pace. However, it is the only 
hope. 7 


Many Pilgrims’ Progress 


And when pests and food shortages are 
endured or escaped, it doesn’t mean that 
the early troubles of a homesteader are 
over. There is, for instance, wandering 
range cattle which break down his fences 
and eat his crops. All without recom- 
pense, for the simple reason that the aver- 
age homesteader, anxious to see results 
and to save as much money as possible, 
often does not erect the sort of fence pre- 
scribed by government regulations—an 
affair of four strands of barbed wire be- 
tween posts not more than twenty feet 
apart and secured by three stays of barbed 
wire between the posts. Such a fence is 
expensive; the homesteader often neglects 
it, with the result that when strays do 
break in he is without hope of collecting 
for the damage. Unless, of course, he kills 
that stray and feeds off him, being fortu- 
nate enough in the meanwhile to evade the 
members of a cattlemen’s association who 
may ride by and inquire why the hide of 
a butchered cow critter isn’t hanging on 
the fence according to custom, so that 
everyone can see the brand and know that 
it hasn’t been rustled. Even if this doesn’t 
happen, and a faint suspicion exists that a 
homesteader may have rustled a steer—too 
faint even for prosecution—cattlemen have 
their own cheerful little methods of retribu- 
tion. They merely pass the word about, 
from one to another: 

“Better run his horses to hell. 
bad one.” 

That approaches a death sentence for a 
homesteader; without horses he can do 
nothing, and one morning he awakens to 
catastrophe. A pasture fence is down at 
one corner where a few men on foot have 
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run the horses into the open. Then, mount- 
ing, those men have “‘fogged”’ the animals 
some twenty or twenty-five miles into a 
district where finding them will be practi- 
cally impossible, and a homesteader is 
without the bone and sinew to continue 
his operations. Often, too, this is done for 
amore ulterior purpose. Cattle and horse 
rustling may have changed in methods in 
the West, but it has not ceased by any 
means. 

Of course there is no longer the old- 
time rustling on a wholesale scale, nor the 
changing of brands by the score. Brand 
inspection and more rigid methods of in- 
vestigation at stockyards have halted that. 
But there is nothing to prevent a man with 
rustling proclivities from cutting out a 
bearing cow, holding her until a calf is born 
and is strong enough to forage for himself, 
fogging the branded mother out of contact 
with her young and then putting his own 
brand upon the stolen calf. It happens 
particularly in a district where cattlemen 
have had the run of things for years, only 
to see their free range opened up to nesters, 
and thereby feeling that anything done 
against them is fair retaliation for their in- 
trusion, or where the tables are reversed 
by a homesteader himself. 


Where the Poor Man Often Wins 


But compared to a newer method, this 
scheme is slow and out of date. The 
present-day high-powered cattle rustler 
works with an automobile and does very 
well by himself. A ranch-owner friend of 
mine one morning walked into a meadow, 
to find there signs of slaughter. Investiga- 
tion showed that a flivver rustler was 
working in the district and doing it ac- 
cording to the methods of present-day 
efficiency. Instead of using the old and 
dangerous system of taking the beast on the 
hoof, he merely drove into the meadow, 
sneaked up to a half-asleep steer, felled it 
with a blow of an ax, butchered it on the 
spot, wrapped the meat well in canvas, 
threw it into his car and then drove across 
the state line into Wyoming, where he had 
made a contract with a confederate in the 
restaurant business to supply him with 
cheap beef. So go the changes of the world. 

From all this the impression might be 
gathered that the average life of the home- 
steader during his days of proving up is no 
bed of roses. When one undertakes to beat 
a plowshare out of the iron of endeavor, he 
needs plenty of strength in his shoulders 
and more in his mind. But it is by no 
means an impossible existence, even for the 
man who goes at it with a lean pocketbook. 

Naturally, he must have the fortitude to 
endure much; but then the homesteader 
usually realizes that fact. Getting some- 
thing for nothing never was done upon a 
wholesale scale, and never will be done. 
And being a pioneer today is no different 
from being a pioneer yesterday or the day 
before that. Suffering, privation, loneli- 
ness, disappointment—all these things must 
be taken into consideration as a part of the 
game when a man starts to make for him- 
self a home in a land that is far from con- 
veniences, from centers of population, from 
railroads and often from highways. It is all 
a part of the rules of the contest. As for 
the difference between the man with a fair 
amount of money and the one with a small 
amount of it—success depends entirely 
upon the man himself, upon the conditions 
which arise and not upon the amount of 
cash that has been placed in the bank to 
carry him through. 

Sometimes the poor man wins where the 
one with money fails. 

“The reason is simple enough,” said a 
homesteader who had come through his 
three years of proving up without an over- 
supply of cash. “‘The man who starts in on 
the homesteading racket with plenty of 
money and not much knowledge of what he 
is going to be up against is a lot worse off 
than the fellow who has the knowledge and 
not so much financial backing; because the 
first fellow doesn’t know how to conserve, 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Marion Talley, Victor Artest 


19-year-old Kansas City girl, who thrilled Metropolitan 
Opera House in her debut as prima donna, makes records 
exclusively for Victor. Hear her first recordings today. 


\X YITH a soprano voice of 

exquisite beauty and 
flawless intonation, Marion 
Talley, youngest American girl 
ever to face the far-famed dia- 
mond horseshoe, scored a tre- 
mendous success in the role of 
Gilda in Verdi’s Rigoletto at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. 

In line with the Victor policy 
of presenting the finest musical 
talent of all the world, Miss 
Talley’s name has been added to 
the brilliant list of artists who 
record exclusively for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 

Gotothe nearest Victor dealer 
today and have him play for you 
Marion Talley’s first record—Caro 
Nome (Dearest Name) from Verdi's 
Rigoletto, sung in Italian. When 
you hear it, you will understand 
why people paid as high as $100 
for a seat at her debut and 
considered it worth the price. 

On the reverse side, Miss 
Talley sings Una Voce Poco Fa 
(A Little Voice I Hear), from 


Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia, also 
in Italian. This is Victor Record 
No. 6580, 12-inch, $2.00. 

For good measure, Marion 
Talley sings two other numbers 
in English — Home, Sweet Home 
and Comin’ Thro’ the Rye The 
young prima donna has invested 
these two old favorites with 
new charm. Be sure to hear 
them, Victor Record No. 1146, 
ro-inch, $1.50. 

The Talley numbers ate but 
four of the many selections 
which your dealer will be glad 
to play for you—dance music, 
popular songs, symphonies—all 
made and played in the incom- 
parable Victor mannet. 

You will be amazed by the 
playing quality of the new 
Victor Records. They have a 
tich, round resonance that ‘falls 
pleasantly upon the critical ear. 
They have that beauty and 
power that make you exclaim, 
“Let’s have that again!” There's 
a thrill awaiting you at the 
nearest dealet’s. 


1ctom 


(Continued from Page 141) 
, that’s nine-tenths of the secret of a 
slesteader’s success. 

Out here we call the fellow who expects 
«ey to pull him through a tin canner. 
eomes into a country where he’s got to 
ad from the bottom, and still expects to 
yoff the counters of a store. Everything 
»ats in the off season comes from a tin 
; and he pays for it—in horseflesh to 
ze the long journeys into town, in loss of 
=: when he goes to get his supplies and in 
«money expended; while the wise home- 
eder doesn’t do anything of the kind. 

You’ll find mighty few tin cans around 
ouse of a man who knows his business. 
» in the root cellar you’ll find enough 
» and canning jars to set up a hotel in 
yness. Instead of buying jellies, they’re 
yemade, from wild strawberries or rasp- 
yies or service berries. Every time he 
| a sage hen, he ‘puts it down.’ Meats 
«salted or brined. The garden becomes 
Jof the first things of importance on the 
se because of the winter supply of vege- 
j2s, properly preserved, that it will 
él. 

4 homesteader, when he is working 
}: eight to twelve hours a day, hasn’t a 
2c appetite and he’ll eat a lot in a year. 

e’s buying everything from a store, 
abe thirty miles away, it cuts a big hole 

‘sources over a period of three years— 
jonly in groceries but in everything else, 
(use a homesteader who is on his own 
ls what is at hand and benefits thereby. 
4 wood to him is just as good for build- 
9, shed as finished lumber. It may not 

) pretty to look at, but it serves its pur- 
« and that’s all that counts. The same 
lruns through everything. It isn’t the 
3 who buys who usually wins. It’s the 
a who makes.”’ 


April Fool! 


“metimes, too, that applies to the per- 
‘who starts upon too big a scale—big 
(gh for the preparations to become un- 
cly. A few years ago a man who had 
1a Middle Western farm went into the 
jesteading district of Northwestern Col- 
40 unusually well financed. Coming 
2 to prospect, he filed upon his land, 
j, his house and corrals and made all 
hr necessary arrangements. Then in the 
rig he went forth for his family and for 
€y possession that could be shipped. 
4 April first he arrived. with eleven 
‘ht, or immigrant, cars, loaded with al- 
y; everything conceivable for the begin- 
1 of his ranch. There were 200 head of 
te and horses, bésides hogs and a large 
uint of poultry,. He had.every sort of 
‘ing machinery that one could desire, 
(commodities: enough to equip a store; 
dtem alone consisted of thirty barrels 
leat! 
] as much as this was altitudinous coun- 
7winter was not at all abashed by the 
* that April, month of, softness and 
cers in lower lands, had arrived, with 
result that- when the homesteader’s 
i. pulled in, it did so in the midst of a 
tard which already had been raging at 
vals for nearly three weeks. Of course 
cailroad wanted its cars as soon as possi- 
*necessitating an immediate unloading, 
t property being strewed along the tracks 
*, quarter of a mile. 
] was impossible to begin the journey 
\to the homestead; all the man could 
“as to conserve his belongings as much as 
sible, guarding them against weather 
(theft until the storms should clear and 
as get into shape to allow him to travel 
is new home. This necessitated the 
iting of a tremendous stockade, into 
1h everything was moved, as well as 
Surchasing of ton after ton of hay and 
ai for his stock and poultry, while he 
. family stayed at a hotel and paid 


!, last the weather cleared and the 
(lionaire homesteader,”’ as he had been 
hed by the natives, hired every avail- 
lteam and wagon and rig in the little 
| to aid him with his moving, five teams 


| 
| 
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alone being used to carry the feed and 
grain necessary to the welfare of the stock 
on the journey. The long train set forth, 
followed by the stock. Within an hour the 
cavalcade was wallowing in hub-deep mud, 
engendered by the melting snows; dark- 
ness found them camped less than eight 
miles from town. 

Much of the feed was consumed that 
night; the wagons which had been emp- 
tied being sent on the return journey to 
town for more, with instructions to over- 
take the procession the second day. But 
the blizzard set in again; it was the be- 
ginning of disaster. Six miles were covered 
the second day—and that night saw the 
disappearance of the last wisp of hay. The 
wagons which had been sent back for extra 
feed must surely arrive by the third day. 
But they didn’t. Again a struggle for- 
ward—a struggle in vain. Stock broke 
from the drivers, hired men gave up the 
task; horses were turned loose to drift in 
the blinding snow and obtain food where 
they could. Wagons were abandoned. 
The family became homesick and hysteri- 
cal, Nor was this the end. 


A Conquest of Stubbornness 


The homestead at last was reached— 
with only a few wagonloads left of the tre- 
mendous paraphernalia with which the 
start had been made. There were no 
comforts, no conveniences, none of the 
things to, which this family had been ac- 
customed. Morale weakened. Back in the 
stockade, where some of the farm ma- 
chinery had been left, there had been a 
raid of homesteaders looking for. parts 
with which to repair their own implements, 
with the result that practically all the ma- 
chinery had been largely denuded of all 
except the frames. The cattle were gone. 
Horses had been cut down to only a few 
teams. Hotel bills had eaten into the 
man’s capital. Disgusted at last, the 
eldest son returned to his old home. Not 
so long ago there was a pioneer funeral— 
the homesteader himself was dead, and 
the neighbors, who had banded together 
to aid a family which had arrived in com- 
parative wealth only to find sudden poverty, 
placed a great part of the blame upon.a 
broken heart. 

Yet against such a story as this is the 
fact that many successes in homesteading 
are won by those who are popularly called 
the weaker sex. The West is full of women 
who not only have homesteaded but have 
done it after men have failed. This in spite 
of the fact that a homesteading life is ten 
times as difficult for a woman as for a man, 
with its loneliness, its severance. of social 
connections, its necessity for manual labor 
and for the utter disregard of almost every- 
thing feminine. One cannot think about 
dresses and such when there are fences to 
build or corrals to nail together from pine 
slabs, the. churning and washing to do, 
three meals a day to cook, meat to put 
down, horses and eattle to round up, fields 
to plow, grain and hay to harvest—yet 
women have done all these things. 

It is not at all unusual to see women in 
the harvest fields of the homestead dis- 
tricts, handling a pitchfork with as much 
dexterity as a man, while a twelve-year-old 
child helps out on the bull rake and another 
guides the horse which forms the motive 
power for the stacker. More than that, 
homesteaders will tell you, it’s the women 
who often furnish the sticking power long 
after their husbands have become dis- 
couraged; the women who refuse to quit 
and who refuse to allow their husbands to 
give up that for which they have labored— 
often going into town while the men stay 
on the ranch, and working at any position 
which presents itself, that they may save 
a little out of their wages with which to 
buy the feed that will carry the stock and 
the homestead through the winter. 

Naturally there’s a reason for it— 
children. There are almost inevitably 
members of a second generation in a home- 
steader’s family. There is the mother in- 
stinct, fighting for something better in a 
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There's an Extra Quart in 
Every Gallon 


The Most Economical Oil 
For Any Car 


For any car, large or small, 
Quaker State is the most eco- 
nomical oi] you can possibly use. 


First—because there’s an extra 
quart of lubricant in every gallon of 
Quaker State Medium Motor Oil. 
Study the chart below, and see how 
Quaker State’s exclusive super- 
refining takes out the 25%, or more, of 
undesirable elements that ordinary 
oils leave in for your engine 
to struggle with and burn up. 


TRACE 


QUAKER STAr,. 


Second— because the use of Quaker 
State—the 100% lubricant—is re- 
flected in better running, more miles 
to the gallon, less wear and tear on 
your engine and car, smaller repair 
bills, and better resale value. 


For twelve years Quaker State has 
made most remarkable performance 
records. It is recommended for use 
by many of the makers of our finest 
cars—among others Franklin, Wills 
Sainte Claire, and Rolls- 
Royce. 


MARK 


OlLs 3 GREASES 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
OIL CITY, PA. 


{7 PRESSED Dist, 
WAX PRESSES 


Tos PAR, 
PARAF DIST.4 STILL 


CRUDE (sti) 


SETTLER 
ate 7a 
600°F. STEAM REFINED FILTERED STOCK 4 oR 


LIGHT AUTO OIL 


COMMERCIAL REFINING 
STOPS HERE-A MIXTURE OF 
LIGHT AUTO OIL AND BRIGHT 
STOCK CONTAINING 25 %, 
OR MORE, OF NON-VISCOUS 
MATTER OF LITTLE OR NO 
LUBRICATING VALUE IN 
YOUR MOTOR 


{ STILL 


TAKING OUT 25%, 

OR MORE, OF NON-VISCOUS 
MATIER OF LITTLE OR NO 
VALUE FOR LUBRICATING 
AN INTERNAL COMBUSTION 


QUAKER STATE'S 
SUPER 
FILTER 


QUAKER STATE'S 
SUPER 
REFINING STILL 


BRIGHT STOCK 


Let us send you a large chart which Guarana Official Insignia of the 
explains in detail why there’s an 100% PURE \ Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
extra quart in every gallon of PENNSYLVANIA) Oil Association 


Quaker State Medium Motor Oil. 


The highest-grade oil in the 


OIL 


Permit No. 50 


world 


no falls down 
cellar stairs 


| Play Safe 
BULL DOG FUSENTERS 
are Located Upstairs 


The National Safety Council reports 
14,000 deaths annually from acci- 
dental falls. Many of these falls are 
down the cellar stairs. Safeguard 
yourself. See to it that you no longer 
need to stumble down dark cellar 
stairs to replace blown-out fuses. 


BULLDOG Safety FUSENTERS are 
the sign of a thoroughly modern 
building. They can be placed in any 
room, hall or stairway of the home. 


They are compact, ornamental, have 
attractive LUMINIZED finish—vis- 
ible in the dimmest light, and are 
lower in cost than old time fuse boxes 
and panel boards. Listed as Standard 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


BULLDOG Safety FUSENTERS are 
of the same high quality as BULL 
DOG Safety Switches and other 
BULL DOG Products, standard in 
the electrical industry for 20 years. 
Handled and installed by electrical 
dealers and contractors everywhere. 


Architects, Contractors, Dealers— 
Write for complete information 


MUTUAL ELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN U.S.A. 
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second generation than she has seen in hers; 
something for those children—a stake, a 
home, a chance for education. 

It is the fetish of the homesteader—that 
thought of education. Women ride for 
miles that they may gather at the school- 
house and fix it up for the winter session. 
They travel on horseback from one ranch 
to another that they may discuss the prob- 
lems of that school and the various benefits 
to be gained from changing teachers. Edu- 
cation, education! The teacher, the books, 
the method of instruction, the grades of 
Willie and Johnnie and Mamie and Bess— 
these are matters of terrific importance 
which arise whenever two women meet at 
the highway stage station or halt to talk to 
each other from the high-piled tops of wood 
wagons which they have loaded by their 
own efforts and are driving down the pre- 
cipitous roads from the mountains to their 
homes in the brush country. Nor matters 
it how much their own education may have 
been neglected; what was food for the 
goose evidently must not be food for the 
gosling. 


A Pleasant Time is Had by All 


I was in a homesteader’s garden one day, 
buying some green stuff. Beside the tired, 
tanned homestead wife, her shoulders bent 
by manual labor, a child prattled and 
begged, plucking her mother’s skirt as she 
repeated: 

“Mawma! Mawma! 
lettuce for the rabbit?” 

At last the mother turned, surveying her 

| child with utmost scorn. 

“*Git’!”’ she repeated, using her child’s 
tones. “‘Git’! And I’m a-sendin’ you to 
school for that. ‘Git’! Ain’t you ashamed 
| of yourself, a-pronouncin’ it like that? 
| Don’t you never say that again! Anyhow,” 

she concluded, “I have got and I have gave 
| the lettuce to the rabbit.”’ That settled the 
matter. Schooling is not to be lightly re- 
garded in the homesteader sections. 

I know one woman who came to what is 
known as the Moffatt country as a bride, 
just before the beginning of the war. Her 
husband was drafted and was numbered 
among the first of the casualties, leaving 
her with the job of proving up that home- 
stead and of rearing a baby. Today the 
homestead is hers, gained by manual labor 
and by the fact that winter found her on 
| skis, pulling a sled behind her, upon which 
was bundled her baby, on the way to a 
schoolhouse five miles away, where she 
taught the children of the surrounding dis- 
trict, thus allowing a small amount against 
her homestead expenses. She still teaches, 
and her child is one of her pupils. 

In fact, there’s nothing more exciting than 
the talk of school—unless it should be that 
of a forthcoming shindig. It is this gather- 
ing of the homesteaders that allows pent-up 
gayety to come to the surface with a headi- 
ness that almost approaches intoxication. 
When one has been cooped up in a cabin for 
weeks, and the weather breaks, allowing 
progress here and there, one is likely to 


Can I git some 
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take a great deal of interest in the word of a 
passing neighbor, from perhaps ten miles 
away: 

“Shindig at the Rayburn place tomorrow 
night. Tell everybody, and bring a cake.” 

Usually there’s no special cause for the 
celebration. No cause is needed. Sufficient 
that somebody can play the fiddle or an 
accordion or a small box organ which can 
easily be lifted into the loft of the barn— 
the largest possible space for dancing. Into 
open mail sacks goes the word by notes. 
The country telephone, if there is one, 
buzzes with the information, heralded wide- 
spread. 

Then, from a district of perhaps twenty 
miles, the confluence begins, accompanied 
by the children. 

In no place in the world do there seem 
to beso many assembled babies as there are 
in the bedrooms of a ranch house on the 
night of a barbecue or a shindig. They’re 
on the beds in rows, on chairs, even tucked 
away in corners on the floor, while out in 
the barn the rafters rock with the dancing 
above, while below, a second throng waits 
for the bunch upstairs to conclude and 
come down the ladder, thus clearing a 
space for those who are forced, because of 
the lack of space, to dance second table. 

Midnight merely sees a good beginning. 
Dawn finds the dancing still at a high pitch 
of endeavor. Hight o’clock is time for fare- 
wells and for the homeward journey of 
sleepy-eyed men and women, going back to 
the humdrum with a sufficient supply of en- 
joyment to last them until another shindig 
happens along. Nor does even the lack of a 
dance floor wholly halt such an affair. I’ve 
seen wonderful terpsichorean efforts dis- 
played upon a canvas stretched upon the 
uneven ground of a corral, the fence form- 
ing the bleachers for the assembled multi- 
tude of watchers from twenty miles around. 
And though this sort of a dance floor may 
be a bit uneven, it is slightly more con- 
venient. When a shindig holds forth in a 
barn loft it often is a part of the male guests’ 
duty to help pitch the hay out of that loft 
to make room for the dancers, and then help 
pitch it back again when the celebration 
is over. 


Loving and Hating the Life 


Besides the talk of the shindig and of the 
school, of whether Jim is haying yet and 
what time the men will ride on the fall 
shove-down, there’s another universal topic 
of conversation in the homestead country. 
That’s the one which deals with the in- 
tense hatred which the homesteader has 
for homesteading. He detests it, he’ll tell 
you. He was dragged into the thing. Some- 
body made a lot of promises that weren’t 
true; he accepted them, and here he is, 
stuck away out from civilization, fighting 
for his very existence. He despises the 
country; once give him a chance to get 
away from there and he’ll move so far dis- 
tant that all the railroad trains in the world 
couldn’t bring him back again. The only 
trouble with such assertions is the fact that 
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the true homesteader never stops, He, 
it, even though he hates it; it is his lif 
everything. 

For he has done something more i 
merely take the chance of getting «, 
thing for nothing. Naturally it is true, 
a certain percentage of people who , 
homesteaded have given up the ghost, ; 
readily and gone back whence they ¢, 
But they were the dreamers, the get... 
quicks, seeking something for nothing | 
a specific condition, the true desire toh ; 
stead—the same condition which eng, 
years ago, and which, no doubt, will) 
tinue to endure in various degrees for | 
to come—the desire to build, the taki 
grim joy in the development of a j; 
from nothingness into a worthwhil; | 
ject—the settling instinct which made | 
leave the good farms of Illinois for the 
tom lands of Missouri, and the bo) 
lands of Missouri for the danger of §| 
and Kiowa and Arapahoe upon the p} 
of Kansas. A mental viewpoint ofter | 
expressed—only once have I heard a| 
confession of it. 


The Heart of a Pioneer 


She was fully eighty years old, but} 
strong of body and vibrant of voice a) 
stood talking one moonlight night last; 
mer beside her ranch house on the () 
nison. She had come from a country w| 
the presence of Bill Cody had been a | 
come affair, because that presaged soli 
in the vicinity and protection against ; 
rauding Indians. Her journey to her}; 
ent home had been accomplished by m | 
of a wagon-train; she had seen the dis | 
turn from the rush and ribaldry of a co} 
tion of mining camps into one of agr| 
tural pursuits. As we talked she told n} 
the hill a half mile away that was sir} 
full of bear in the fall, and how the | 
nearly bothered her to death, as she’ 
pressed it, when they came down in| 
winter and loitered about her back d' 
hoping that she’d come forth and feed tt | 
And she told something more—how o} 
for weeks at a time she would be alon: 
winter, this eighty-year-old woman, W! 
the snows got too heavy for travel | 
when the hired help, tired of loneliness, | 
her for the softer comforts of the (| 
Then, gradually, the conversation shi/ 
to pioneering, and the old eyes blazei| 
the moonlight. 

“That’s the thing that this cou! 
needs!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Pioneers! Pei| 
to get out and do things. But I ain’t 
any right to talk,” she confessed sudde 
“T ain’t done so much myself, altho 
I’ve always wanted to. To get out int 
new country, you know, where you 
help build it up from the bottom. Th 
what counts. There ain’t anything bet 
I’ve wanted to do it all my life—just 
start where there ain’t anything and m 
something out of it. What’s more,” 


added with a sudden forgetfulness of eig 
years, “I’m going to do it, too, some 
these days. You just seeif I don’t!” 
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n dairylands, orchards, gardens, fisheries 
—wherever nature's yield is richest— 


there stands a Libby kitchen 


(Ask for LIBBY’s 
; when you buy these foods 


7 1/f teaspoons of 
2 butterfat in 


every 16-02%. can 


Fruits, Vegetables Milk Canned Meats 
Sliced Pineapple Evaporated Milk Cooked Corned Beef In America’s favored dairy lands, from 
Crushed Pineapple Condensed Milk Roast Beef California to northern New York, 
Patches Pears ‘ ‘ Vienna Sausage stand Libby’s many milk kitchens. 
Apisks Pic kles, Condiments Beef Steallland Onions Here the choicest cow’s milk is received 
GiketeeeRoval Anhie Catchup Hints Bea daily. Here it is made double rich, sim- 
Paes Ma shat Chili Sauce vam ieee eh ply by removing over half the natural 
AS Ales MMC RENTERS Mustard Veal Loa moisture. Every 16 oz. can of Libby’s 


Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 


Meatwich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 


Milk contains 74 teaspoons of butter- 

fat—nearly as much as in a whole cup 

of cream. No wonder it makes foods 
taste so good! 


Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Jellies, Jams Olive sah (Spaaish) : Lunch Tongue 
Strawberries Ripe Olives (California) Ox Tongue 

Is Al- o 
Raspberries aes cick Genuine Deviled Ham 
Loganberries ara oes Potted Meat 


Blackberries gure pete Ake Boneless Chicken 
| Prunes, Figs “iene pe. Potted Chicken 
Asparagus S a 5 be Sliced Dried Beef 
Spinach eee age Sliced Bacon 
Pork and Beans Sweet Cauliflower Mince Meat 
Tomatoes Sweet Onions Plum Pudding 
Sweet Potatoes Chow Chow Mexican Tamales 9 
Sauer Kraut Salmon Bouillon Cubes 
Tomato Soup Red Alaska Salmon Beef Extract 


New ideas for every sort of dish, free! 
Eight leaflets full of helpful recipes 
called, ““The Milk that Good Cooks 
Use”’. Write for them. Also for per- 
sonal help on recipes, menus and en- 
tertaining. Address Mary Hale Martin, 
Cooking Correspondent, Dept. 504, 
Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, Chicago. 


“Tt was Andrew’s own notion. He was 
real worried about leaving the place to John 
for fear he’d sell out and go to the city. 
You talked about it some, you know, John, 
and it fretted your pa a lot. Of course he 
knew you’d always have a home with me.”’ 

John Marr did not answer her. His face 
turned slowly to the squire. 

“You figure it’s all right and legal—that 
there will?” 

“T drew this will myself,” said Dudley. 
“Like to see anybody break it. Welcome to 
try, of course, if you’re a mind to, but you 
can ask Doctor Worrell how he’d testify 
if it came to court. Your pa was feeling 
first rate every way the day he made the 
will.” 

Marr shook his head. 
Hattie signed to give up —— 

“Tt don’t affect this will, one way or 
t’other. Mis’ Marr, she relinquished her 
dower rights in consideration of a certain 
sum of money paid over to her at a 

“A thousand dollars,’’ Willet broke in. 
“ Andrew told me himself he aimed to leave 
the place free and clear to Johnny, and he 
gave Mis’ Marr that money to pay off the 
mortgage on the place she heired off her 
first husband.” 

“Tt don’t affect this will, I tell you,” 
snapped Dudley. “‘ Relinquishment of dower 
rights don’t prevent Mis’ Marr from inher- 
iting under specific bequests. If you don’t 
think I know the law, you go see Roberts 
over to Southboro and ask him.” 

Willet came to his feet. ‘‘Guess we’ll be 
leaving anyhow. Like to see you a minute, 
John, if you got the time to spare before 
you start milking.” 

Marr followed them out to the horse 
block. Emma Willet’s indignation found 
relief in a heated whisper. 

““Tt’s a perfect shame, John! She twisted 
your pa round her little finger when he was 
too sick to know what he was doing.” 

“Guess so,”’ said Marr dully. ‘‘Do most 
anything with pa she had a mind to, Hattie 
could.” 

Emma’s mother sniffed. ‘‘She’s smart, 
I'll admit that. Soon’s I heard she was go- 
ing to marry Andrew I knew she’d have the 
place before she was done.” 

Her husband turned from the hitching 
post. 

“Look here, John,” he said, “‘first thing 
tomorrow you go over to Southboro and 
see Lawyer Roberts. He’s smart, he is. 
Wouldn’t put it past him to find some way 
to break that fool will. You go see him 
anyhow.” 

“Guess I will,’ Marr said. “I don’t 
build on it though. Dudley’s smart, and 
so’s Hattie.” 

“Well, you try it anyway,” said Willet. 
“Tf there’s no help for it, and you lose the 
place, you come straight to me. Been 
needing somebody sprier’n myself over 
yonder, and I’d sooner have you than any 
other hand I could hire. Get in, ma.”’ 

John Marr watched them drive away. 
Without going back to the parlor, he 
climbed to his own room under the eaves 
and changed to his working clothes. When 
he came out with the milk pails on his arm 
Curly Teamer was just smoothing the em- 
broidered linen lap robe over his plump 
knees, and Hattie stood beside the red- 
wheeled buggy. 

Lew Fitch gave morose attention to the 
story as they milked. 

“‘Ain’t no more’n I expected,’’ he sighed 
dismally. ‘I declare I don’t know what I 
ever done to ——” He stopped. ‘‘ What 
you plan to do, John?” 

“Milk,” said John Marr. 


“That there paper 
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HE trench was half filled with muddy 

water; it splashed under John Marr’s 
boots and trickled noisily each time he 
lifted the shovel to the line of mud that 
kept pace with the edge of the ditch. He 
straightened as Nathan Willet’s rig, with 
Emma on the seat beside her father, pulled 
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in to the fence. Willet shook his head dis- 
approvingly. 

“Tiling, eh? Haven’t you got enough to 
do for your board and clothes without going 
out of your way to make work for your- 
self?” 

“Ought to be dreened, this low spot,” 
said Marr soberly. ‘‘Been plowing around 
it long enough—raises a heap of weeds too. 
Thought I might as well ’tend to it, long as 
Hattie was willing to pay for the tile.” 

Willet grunted. “I should think she 
would be! Getting the labor for nothing, 
ain’t she? If you’re so stuck on tiling land 
for other folks, come on over to my place 
and I’ll not only pay for the tile but I’ll 
go so far as to pay you cash wages besides!” 
He laughed with a note of exasperation. 
“Darned if I can make you out, John. 
Beginning to feel as if Curly Teamer had it 
right when he claims you and Eddie Fitch 
make a pretty even team. Guess even 
Eddie’d have better sense, though, than to 
keep on working for nothing when I’m will- 
ing to give you fifty a month and better 
board for half what you do around here.”’ 

Marr grinned good-naturedly. 

“Guess it does look kind of foolish. 
Promised pa I’d ——” 

“Andy Marr’d be the first one to tell you 
to get out,” snapped Willet. “Hattie got 
around him when he was sick abed, but he 
wouldn’t ever’ ve left you make such a dumb 
fool of yourself if he was here to talk to you. 
Bad enough when it was only working for 
Hattie, but since she went and married that 
loafer it 

He pulled in a wheezy breath of im- 
patience. “‘Why, John, it ain’t showing 
decent respect for your pa, you staying 
on here this way! Looks as if you give 
your approval to her marrying Teamer less’n 
three months after your pa died!” 

“Guess it does,’ said Marr. ‘Kind of 
glad she married him.” He grinned again. 
“Gives her somebody else besides me to 
pick on. Get a lot more work done since 
Curly’s been around, I do.” 

“Yes, for her and him!” Willet snorted. 
“That's what I’m talking about, John— 
you act just as if it was your place instead of 
hers.” 

“Feel kind of that way,’ said Marr. 
“Guess it’s foolish, all right. Much obliged 

for offering me a better job, but I ——” 

“We'd be real glad to have you, ma and 
I would,” said Emma. She colored as 
Marr’s glance shifted to meet hers, and 
added hastily, “‘Of course, you’ve got to do 

what you think is right.” 

“Much obliged,”’ Marr said. “Like first 
rate to do it if I hadn’t promised pa 
the ——” 

“Shucks!” Nathan Willet broke in. 
“Told you fifty times your pa wouldn’t 
leave you stay here, giving the whole town- 
ship a chance to say you and Eddie Fitch 
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got the same kind of brains! 


“Now, pa!’’ Emma’s protest held a 
gentle heat. ‘“‘It’s terrible the way you 
keep saying that!” 

“‘Eddie ain’t so bad as some folks make 
out,” said Marr mildly. ‘‘Knows more’n 
lots of people that laugh at him, Eddie 
does.” 

Nathan Willet stiffened. ‘All right, if 
that’s all the thanks I get.’’ Heslapped the 
lines smartly, and the buggy jerked for- 
ward. John Marr went slowly back to his 
work. He whistled dismally over it; the 
ditch lengthened steadily as the shadows 
reached out from the straggle of trees along 
the fence. He had nearly finished when 
Lew Fitch drove in with a load of tile. 
Curly Teamer, beside him on the spring 
seat, carried a round parcel on his knees 
and climbed down carefully, holding the 
bundle with an affectionate caution that 
suggested both fragility and worth. Marr 
grinned at him. 

“‘Better look out, Curly. If she catches 
you with that bottle ——”’ 

Curly’s eyes moved toward the house. 
His month of honeymoon had not greatly 
dimmed the luster of his sartorial brilliancy, 
but a certain diminution of his jaunty self- 
assurance was visible in that quick, almost 
apprehensive glance. 

“Don’t you go blabbing to her, will you, 
Johnny?” he said. ‘‘No need for her to 
know I’ve been uptown.” He winked. 
“Hate to have her worry about me.” 

He moved away, keeping to the shelter 
of the fence. Marr, already helping Lew 
Fitch unload the tile, saw him climb dis- 
creetly into the orchard and circle through 
it to the back of the barn. Lew chuckled 
morosely and pointed to the house. Hattie 
appeared at the kitchen door and, unseen 
by her husband, moved decisively toward 
the stable into which he had disappeared. 

“Seen him, allright,” said Marr. “‘Smart, 
Hattie is.” 

He nodded appreciatively at the sight of 
the bridegroom, reappearing under escort 
at the carriage-room door. 

“Guess he heard her in time to hide his 
bottle. Getting real spry, Curly is.” 

“Ain’t got spry enough to help milk, I 
notice,” said Lew. Marr chuckled. 

“Wouldn’t wonder if he’d come to it one 
of these days, Lew. You give her time.” 

Eddie’s head thrust slyly out of the barn 
door and jerked back again. Lew scowled. 

“Don’t know what’s got into Eddie,” he 
grumbled. “Acts as if he wanted to get 
pestered, way he tags around after that 
loafer.” 

“ Ain’t pestered Eddie much lately, Curly 
ain’t,” said Marr. ‘“‘He’s different since he 
got married.” 

He drove to the barn, where Teamer 
joined them while they unhitched. Teamer 
took no active part in the farm work, but 
lately had fallen into the habit of hanging 
about in its immediate vicinity. 
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“Don’t say nothing about me being 1, 
town,” he repeated, sidling close to Jo 
Marr. ‘‘She’s got a notion I borrowed go), 
money out of her purse and ——” 

“Earl! Ear-rul!”’ 

Teamer jumped visibly at the perer 
tory summons. “ Wants me to split sto 
wood,” he said confidentially. ‘“Johnr| 
we ought to get enough split up ahead g) 
she wouldn’t always be jawing about it.” 

““Maple splits easiest,’”’ said Marr che 
fully. Teamer shuffled reluctantly in ¢ 
direction of another hail, slightly shrilj 
and more commanding. Later, as he milke| 
Lew Fitch nodded approval at the inti 
mittent music of the ax. 

“Too bad them loafers up to the Blac | 
smith shop can’t hear it,” he said. “Gue 
Curly wouldn’t do so much talking abo 
you if folks found out how much bossing 
does around here.” He wagged his hea 
““All the same, Johnny, I got to give it 
you been acting like a dumb fool, leayi 
her work you half to death for your boar 
Whole town’s laughing at you, and dor 
blame ’em neither.” 

“You carry up the milk, Lew.” Ma 
spoke as if he had not heard. He slipp: 
through the barn to the carriage room ai 
stood for a minute in the doorway, h 
glance moving deliberately around the wall 
Curly, sneaking in through the outer doc 
did not notice him, but went straight | 
the old buckboard in the corner, pushed t} 
tattered cushion aside and reached into t} 
space under the seat. Dismay and wral 
were in the face that turned toward Mar 
and Curly’s voice was ugly. 

“Eddie done it! He seen me hide it | 
there and stole it the minute my back wi 
turned. I’ll fix him!” 

He darted out, and Marr followed | 
time to see him catch Eddie’s arm. 

“What'd you do with it, dog-gone you 
Where’d you put it?” Marr’s hand droppe| 
heavily on Teamer’s shoulder. 

“Leave go of him,” he said. “If he hi 
your bottle, he’s forgot where by this timi 
same’s he always does.” 

“He better remember then!” Team¢| 
was thoroughly angry. “‘T’ll take and wrin 
his neck for him!”’ 

“Guess not,” said Marr. 
him while I’m around.” 

“You won’t be around long yourself, | 
you don’t look out!” said Teamer. “Bet 
ter not give me any back talk or I’ll hay 
you throwed off the place any time i| 
suits me!” 

“Guess not,” said Marr again. “Migh’ 
be some other fool working the place fo 
board and clothes if I was kicked off. Tr 
and figure out who would it be, Coe 
Hanker to take milking lessons?” 

Curly’s grip relaxed, and Eddie, = | 
free, scurried out of reach. Marr stoppet| 
Teamer’s movement of pursuit. 

“Leave him be. I tell you he’s forgo 
by now, and first thing you know Hattie! 
be asking what it was you lost and wher 
you gotit. Find that bottle for you mysel 
when I get a chance to hunt.” 

“Find it now,’ said Teamer. 

But Marr shook his head. ‘“Hadn’4) 
better keep supper waiting. Get a chance t( 
hunt tomorrow while she’s up to the fair.” 

Teamer yielded without answering, an¢ 
they went together to the house. Hattie 
as usual, did most of the talking at the! 
table; but this evening Marr escaped with! 
only incidental rebuke, and Teamer, dis: 
creetly sympathizing, restored himself t0) 
favor. The tenant on Hattie’s small farm 
had crowned a long list of much-discussed 
misdeeds by abruptly moving out, and the 
problem of finding another at this time of 
year was quite enough to ruffle anybody’s, 
temper and put a sharper edge on evell 
Hattie Teamer’s tongue. John Marr es 
caped as soon as he could and cut across 
the field to Nathan Willet’s. 

There was gruff impatience in Willet’s 
greeting, but the two women made him) 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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clly weleome; and Emma, left alone by 
ie. maneuver on her mother’s part, was 
+i1 in her avoidance of unpleasant 
vi. 
3}; was busy arranging glass jars of fruit 
thibition at the Grange fair opening 
n'row, and took it for granted that 
41 would be there too. 

“ou might drive up with us,’”’ she sug- 
+l. “We're going in the democrat, so 
rll be lots of room.” 

‘uch obliged, but I guess I better stay 
y and finish that tiling while I can. 
n another good rain, it’s liable to keep 
tow spot wet all fall.’ 
}ma drew in an audible breath, but 
dno other answer. Marr rose. 

“uess you think I’m crazy too,’ he 
liowly. 

jma fumbled with the glass jar con- 
1g peaches. 

‘ wouldn’t care if you was,”’ she said. 
Virr filled his lungs as if for eloquence, 
; is shuffling steps had borne him to 
oor before he found words that seemed 
ate to the occasion. 
‘uch obliged,” he said. 
13.” 


“G’night, 
1Vv 


)N MARR watched the red-wheeled 
bggy whirl smartly past. Hattie, driv- 
id not glance in his direction; but 
*| Teamer, once more clad in bachelor 
Iney, waved his hand in the direction 
( barn, and Marr nodded his under- 
ning of itsreminder. He waited till the 
‘ vanished at the bend in the road, 
|‘hen, shouldering his spade, plodded 
| the bog to the barn. 
wirew Marr had been careful of his 
rges, and John shook his head now as 
l»ked deliberately around the neatly 
aved walls of the big room. The an- 
yearryall, long since disused, stood in 
-)rner with its tongue tied high against 
ifters so that the old buckboard fitted 
¢ it. There were not very many 
sile hiding places here, so he went on 
immage fruitlessly in the tool shop 
cd. 
i}had returned to the carriage room, 
'ansacking the stalls and even the hay- 
woverhead, and was fumbling through 
i of folded lap robes in the carryall 
iEddie Fitch came up beside him, his 
Glanting interrogatively, like a watch- 
i-d’s. As usual, John Marr answered 
fiddie had managed to put his ques- 
11to words. 
’s got to be hid in here somewheres, 
1. That’s all there is to it. Didn’t 
a chance to put it anywheres else.” 
{went through the motions of search, 
r the cushion of the buckboard and 
<.g into the empty box below the seat, 
| Eddie watched with his head still 
tntently to the side. 
ilerstanding seemed suddenly to come 
idie. He scuttled to the corner of the 
n where he tugged at the end of one 
| sheathing boards. It bent back far 
th for John Marr to thrust an arm into 
dace behind it and bring out Curly 
Jer’s precious bottle, still swathed in 
))wn-paper wrapping. He set it on the 
twhile Eddie squirmed and giggled in 
1jlee at his own cleverness. 
irr fetched a hammer from the tool 
tind pried off the loose board. From 
wen the sheathing and the wall he 
uht out more of Eddie’s buried treas- 
-a handful of shriveled buckeyes, bits 
tng and wire, gay gilt bands from Curly 
Ner’s cigars, the missing nozzle from 
)wer sprayer, and finally a long, legal- 
“g envelope. 


Vv 


=) ticket taker at the gate of the fair- 
gyunds affected jocular surprise at the 
‘llar Marr tendered him. 

bu come by this here money honest, 
n” he asked. ‘I heard Curly wasn’t 
if you no wages.” 

Sook it out of my missionary bank,” 
Marr cheerfully. ‘‘Squire Dudley 
i?” 
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The ticket taker jerked his head. “Over 
in the main building, judging fried cakes 
and lace doilies, same’s usual. Better keep 
away from there, though, if you don’t want 
Mis’ Teamer to know you’re playing 
hooky.” 

Marr hitched his horse against the fence, 
and with Eddie walking importantly at his 
side, moved deliberately toward the long 
barnlike structure that housed the perish- 
able exhibits. At the door, Eddie, his appe- 
tite evidently stimulated by the sight of a 
candy booth, twitched at Marr’s sleeve and 
made known by look and gesture an urgent 
need for money. Marr handed him a quar- 
ter, and he scuttled off. 

Squire Dudley was in the act of final de- 
cision between rival specimens of quince 
preserves, a group of concerned exhibitors 
hanging breathlessly upon his verdict. 
John Marr’s entrance, however, created an 
immediate distraction. 

Hattie Teamer’s eyebrows narrowed as 
she saw him, and the corners of her mouth 
turned sharply down. 

Marr handed the envelope to Dudley. 
The squire opened it and read, amazement, 
disbelief and anger successively visible in 
the pink angularity of his face. 

“What is it?”’ Hattie Teamer spoke 
with sharp impatience. Dudley surveyed 
her above his glasses, his glance judicially 
resentful, the high, stern expression of a dis- 
creet man who has become suddenly unde- 
ceived as to the buttered side of his bread. 
He cleared his throat. 

“This document purports to be the last 
will and testament of my late client, An- 
drew Marr, deceased, signed on May twenty- 
first last.” He reflected. ‘‘Let’s see, that 
was the same day he died, wasn’t it?” 

As Hattie’s hand reached out impera- 
tively, Squire Dudley gravely withdrew 
the paper. 

“By this testament, you having relin- 
quished dower rights for good and sufficient 
reasons, my late client appears to leave all 
his propputy, except a house and three acres 
bequeathed one Lewis Fitch, to his son, 
John Marr’’—he coughed and a possessive 
glance shifted to Marr’s face—‘‘ my present 
client,” he added-nimbly. 

There was a harsh edge of disbelief in 
Hattie Teamer’s laugh. 

“Of all the fool swindles!’’ she snapped. 
“Tf you think I’m going to take any stock 
in such shenanigan You let me see 
that paper! Why, Andrew was flat on his 
back the whole week before he died. When 
would he get a chance to make a new will— 
even supposing he wanted to?”’ 

Dudley regarded her with the righteous 
glance of one shamefully browbeaten in the 
matter of just and moderate fees for legal 
services duly rendered. 

“Judging from the fact that this here 
testament was drawn up by my brother 
attorney over to Southboro, it would appear 
that my late client was over yonder on the 
day of his demise, appearances to the con- 
trary nevertheless and notwithstanding.” 

“Pa was over there, all right, that morn- 
ing,” said John Marr. “Seen that soon’s 
I found wet mud under the dust on the 
buckboard wheels. Looked like he’d been 
through the ford where the bridge was 
down, and I went over to see Lawyer Rob- 
erts and found out for sure. Pa was un- 
hitching when he had that there stroke, 
’stead of hitching up, the way everybody 
thought.” 

Hattie Teamer’s angry eyes accused him. 
“If you knew that all the time, why didn’t 
you speak right up and say so, instead of 
pretending - uf 

“This here will was hid somewheres,”’ 
said Marr placidly. ‘‘Didn’t want to say 
nothing till it was found.” 

“Likely story, ain’t it?’”’ Hattie sniffed. 
“Tf you’d had any notion there was such a 
will, why didn’t you speak out so’s we 
could all hunt for it?”’ 

‘Kind of figured it’d be better if I found 
it myself,’”’ said Marr deliberately. ‘‘ Didn’t 
want to give you no extry trouble, Hattie. 
Been hunting for it myself right along, when 
I could get a chance to do it without both- 


ering you.” 
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Hattie’s countenance exhibited the swift 
operations of her active brain. The anger 
faded and a look almost of affection en- 
deavored to adapt itself, like a badly fitting 
garment, to the definite angles of her face. 
She swallowed visibly. 

“Well, I’m real glad it’s turned out this 
way, John,” she said. ‘It won’t make a 
speck of difference, anyhow. I know you’ll 
be just as glad to give me a home as I was 
to give you one.” 

“Just about, I reckon,” said Marr. 
“Only I got a notion I’m liable to need the 
house myself, Hattie, one of these days. 
It ain’t big enough for two families, and 
long as your tenant’s moved out, guess you 
and Curly’d be more comfortable over to 
your own place. No hurry, of course. 
Lew and me’ll be real glad to help you 
move any day next week.” 

Hattie’s lips parted, closed, opened again, 
her fluency basely forsaking her in the hour 
of need. John Marr’s expression of benevo- 
lence seemed to disarm her; she whirled 
sharply upon Dudley and her tongue re- 
gained its normal agility. The attention.of 
the audience centered interestedly on the 
pith and pungency of her discourse, on the 
squire’s foredoomed endeavors to defend 
himself. 

Marr moved across the wide aisle to 
where Emma stood beside the table of 
canned fruit. The stream of Hattie’s elo- 
quence lent a background of something like 
privacy for his low-voiced talk. 

“Roberts was bound I shouldn’t tell 
nobody what I was up to, Emma. Throwed 
me off the placeina minute, Hattie would’ve, 
if she got a notion.’”’ He told her where and 
how he had found the will. Emma nodded 
soberly and he went on: ‘‘ Way I figured it, 
pa heard Hattie coming and went to hide 
the paper under the cushion. Scared of 
her, pa was—knowed the other will would 
keep her from pestering him if she didn’t 
find out about this here one.”’ 

“IT see, and Eddie watched him,” said 
Emma thoughtfully. ‘Hid it himself after- 
wards, the same as he did Curly’s bottle.” 

Marr grinned slowly as Curly Teamer 
appeared in the doorway. Even at the dis- 
tance, concern was visible in his florid face, 
and his eyes roved warily over the crowd 
as if in search of someone he both desired 
and feared to see. 

““Guess somebody’s give Curly the bad 
news already,” said Marr, and leaned closer 
to Emma. “Didn’t have the heart to tell 
Hattie it was his bottle that got the new 
will found.” 

Eddie Fitch pushed through the crowd 
in obvious pursuit of Teamer, and Marr 
watched him go. 

“Guess Eddie’s worked that trick for 
the last time,’”’ he said. ‘On Curly, any- 
how.” He grinned at Emma’s glance of in- 
quiry. 

“Got more sense than most folks think, 
Eddie has,”’ he said. ‘‘Knows how much a 
dime’s worth, same’s anybody else. Seen 
him change one for two nickels lots of times 
when Curly wasn’t around.” 

Emma looked puzzled. “‘But he always 
chooses the nickel, just the same.”’ 

“Of course he does.’’ Marr laughed 
softly. ‘‘Eddie knows mighty well if he 
ever picked the dime he couldn’t get Curly 
to try the trick on him any more. Been 
working Curly for nickels that way for the 
last couple of years, Eddie has. Yonder he 
goes, trying it again right now.” 

But Hattie Teamer caught sight of Curly 
before Eddie reached him, and the expres- 
sion with which she spoke to her husband 
seemed to convey some message to Eddie’s 
poor fogged brain. He stood watching, his 
head a little to one side, and as Curly 
turned submissively to execute a tight- 
lipped command to go hitch up, Eddie 
stepped in front of him, his wordless gurgle 
unmistakably compassionate and good- 
humoredly derisive. There was a delighted, 
heartless burst of laughter from the fickle 
crowd. 

Holding on his upturned palm the dime 
and nickel left of John Marr’s quarter, 
Eddie mutely and magnificently offered 
Curly Teamer his choice. 


; oo : 
from the Sahara 
to the Ritz 


In the tent of a Bedouin on 
the sands of Sahara, or over 
the counter of the Ritz in 
London— 


As your fare on a junk in 
Hongkong harbor, or on an 
American Pullman— 


American Express 


Travelers Cheques 
Are Good As Gold 


Sky-blue in color, about the size 
of a dollar bill—with the magical 
name of the American Express Com- 
pany across their face—these 
Cheques are safer than gold since 
they are usable only when counter- 
signed by the owner, and are insured 
against loss or theft. 


More convenient than gold since 
they are so easy to carry, and easy 
to use. 


Good for much more than gold 
since each one of them is backed by 
the helpful and personal service of 
the American Express Company’s 
world organization with correspond- 
ents all over the world and offices 
in the principal seaports and inland 
cities. 


This personal American Express 
Service is assured to travelers car- 
rying American Express Travelers 
Cheques. It is unique and supreme. 
Many thousands of appreciative let- 
ters attest its magical value to the 
stranger in a strange land, where 
these Cheques are often letters of 
introduction to the best influences. 


It is this Service, added to the 
unique safe-money value of Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques, 
which has made them preferred as 
traveling funds the world over. 


American Express Travelers Cheques are 
issued in bills of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
They cost only 75c for $100 worth. 


FOR SALE BY 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through American Express 
Travel Department. 
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AS GSRSE ASM: 3S OaUspaeMiAn LD 


That’s the way Heinz makes cream soup. Unusual—but 
the unusual has always been the Heinz Way. 

In Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup, garden-fresh toma- 
tocs are expertly combined with rich dairy cream, 
resulting in a smoothness and flavor that only areal-cream 
soup can have. 


And this goodness never varies. It is always the 


Bae Well lilis RoBeAcL:) G Re HeAMve 


same, because every step is a Heinz step—from the 
growing of the tomatoes by Heinz to their skillful 
blending, seasoning, and cooking by Heinz chefs ia 
Heinz kitchens. 

Be sure to serve this delicious rea/-cream soup next! 
time. A delightful surprise awaits you. 


4 


When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz hitcheum 


HEINZ CREAM OF TOMATO SOUR 
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fl CHILD ACTRESS OF THE 80°S 


<( him best in the old heavy romantic 
|. It was a wonderful list of plays they 
ipn, opening with Damon and Pythias. 
jmember this very well, because my 
aed white skirt dropped off in the garden 
ee, revealing pink silk tights that had 
ye all the way from Chicago for the oc- 
gn. I was only nine, but it was an ago- 
ag moment. I sat down in the midst of 
.olaits and gathered them up around me 
(rushed for the wings. I was ready to 
pt into tears at the laughter out front, 
ya tall young woman standing in the 
a's caught me, pinned up the skirt, stuffed 
eocolate drop in my mouth and turned 
e bout and pushed me onstage. She had 
« playing with the Frank Deshon Opera 
9 pany, I knew, and her name was Marie 
rsler. 

pbndon Assurance followed. Rosedale, 
4) Boarding House, Stranglers of Paris, 
cers of the Forest, The Lady of Lyortis, 
¢beth, Arrah Na Pogue, Kathleen Ma- 
yneen, Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
ne Tom’s Cabin—these are a few that I 
rember vividly out of the year’s produc- 
»;. I always loved to play little Eva 
use I could wear a long blond curly 
The death scene was the most exciting 
“use of the acrobatic dexterity it re- 
ized for one to die with ‘‘Love, joy, 
e,”’ on one’s lips, be covered decently 
4 a sheet, and then wriggle out from 
ir it while the group around the bed 
zealed one’s movements from the audi- 
«and sang a loving dirge: 


“When the night, when the night, 
In death came o’er her, 
And she sank, and she sank, 
To sweet repose. 
Happy dreams 


9 


ist here I would slip to the floor and 
e) offstage to where a ladder was set on 
tole close to the back drop. On top of 
c¢adder Eva had to stand with a wreath 
yses in her hands to hold over Uncle 
9’s head as he knelt on some sort of 
aolding. Suddenly the great circle of 
‘|, would flash on for the transformation 
ee and the violins begin their agitated 
e.0lo. 

lr. Sterling played Uncle Tom and 
old mutter at me under his breath: 
[n’t wabble, Zola! For God’s sake, 
yit wabble!”’ 


Playing With Joe Jefferson 


bveral times during the winter I was 
yowed for children’s parts in different 
Zeling companies playing the Hennepin 
hater. The most important of these was 
ging Meenie, with Joseph Jefferson in 
i Van Winkle. I was not playing that 
ex in stock, and one night I was awak- 
il by my mother and hurriedly dressed 
)neet a strange man down in the hotel 
1or. I don’t remember his name, but 
tr talking with me he said I would do 
1Meenie, and I studied the part with my 
cher after he left so I could appear at 
Jarsal the following morning. I think 
‘as Annie Russell who had been playing 
irdle, but I am not sure. The little girl 
1 been taken ill, I was told. Tommy 
Usell played the boy’s part. 

was taken to and from the theater by a 
tnamed Cassie, hurriedly detached from 
éing on table in our hotel to acting as 
id forme. The first time we went to the 
ée door the man there asked me who 
esle was, and I told him she was my care- 
usr. I felt more curious than excited at 
larsal, and speedily located Mr. Jeffer- 
Stars were really marvelous people in 
je days, not made so by their press 
zits, but by their personalities and art, 
11 felt thrilled at the thought of playing 
1, him. : 
here was no electric lighting then in 
uiters. In the little towns on the road, 
lamps were still used for footlights, with 
ie og behind them; but in the cities 


| 
| 


(Continued from Page 31) 


we had gas. I do not know what the port- 
able light was called that we used at re- 
hearsals. It was like the old calcium, only 
it spluttered, and the first time I heard Mr. 
Jefferson speak he asked to have the one 
behind his chair removed over to the right 
of the stage. He sat in a wooden armchair 
next to the stage manager, and wore a loose 
greatcoat with deep pockets, and a soft felt 
hat, rather battered. 

I did not think he had even noticed me, 
although he went through the first-act 
scenes with me; but afterward, as I stood 
near him, he put his hand absently down 
in one of his deep pockets and drew out a 
red apple. He looked it all over with the 
closest attention and then glanced side- 
ways at me, his eyes twinkling and a smile 
folding his face into most delightful wrin- 
kles as he held out the apple to me. He was 
not at all like other stars whom I had met. 
He never seemed to take any particular in- 
terest backstage or interfere in any way. 
Once in a while he would tiptoe from his 
chair to the wings and whisper to an actor. 
Hewaslikea bright-eyed squirrel, Ithought, 
because he would not move his head, and 
yet his eyes would be glancing everywhere. 


Spoiling Mother’s Best Scene 


That night, I know, I was made to feel 
for the first time the reality of acting when 
he drew me to him and his fingers strayed 
over my blond braids as he said, ‘‘ Meenie, 
Meenie, my leetle Meenie!”’ 

I was Meenie! He made me forget every- 
thing but that. I felt terribly because 
Cassie took me home after the first act 
every night and I never stayed to hear the 
scene in the Donderberg. 

Another traveling company came through 
with a noted French star, a man. I cannot 
remember his name, but he was extremely 
nervous and spoke no English, although the 
rest of the company did. It seemed all 
wrong to me to have him read his part in 
French while the rest of us spoke English. 
Both my mother and I were borrowed 
for a new play which was produced during 
the Minneapolis engagement. The subject 
was the French Revolution. I know my 
mother played a young countess and I was 
her brother. During an attack by the in- 
furiated populace I was thrown from the 
battlements. This was like Arthur in King 
John, a part I always enjoyed. I noticed 
that the star, who had to make a similar 
fall, achieved a dramatic effect and applause 
by planting a stick of crimson grease paint 
at the foot of the prison set. When he 
staggered to his feet and downstage he had 
a terrible gash on his face. 

After the first performance I took some 
red grease paint from our make-up box and 
hid it at the edge of the back set piece of 
high stone wall. When I was thrown over 
I landed as usual on a pile of grass mats and 
slid down to the stage. Then I found my 
red stick and drew it lavishly across my fore- 
head and cheek just before I was snatched 
up and carried onstage to die in my beau- 
tiful sister’s arms. When my mother saw 
me she fainted dead away, and there was 
an outburst of applause. But in our dress- 
ing room later, when she discovered I was 
not injured, she sat still, gazing at me with 
wide, indignant eyes. 

“The next time that you choose to in- 
troduce your own effects,’”’ she said, “you 
will kindly let me know about them first. 
I thought you had been really killed.” 

I felt terribly sorry, because once when 
we were playing in East Lynne, at Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, on Thanksgiving Day, 
I had ruined her best scene. It was a trying 
time, anyway, as someone came to her just 
before the curtain rose on the last act and 
said we would not be paid any salaries, as 
the manager was packing then to leave at 
once for Boston. My mother went on sew- 
ing and told me to remain where I was. We 
opened the last act with Willie’s scene, and 
Madame Vine. I wore a nightgown, and I 


know I sat on the edge of a stool when the 
orchestra stopped playing, wondering what 
would happen. When the manager came 
backstage and demanded to know why we 
refused to go on, she told him quietly that 
he must give the company their salaries. 
She was very dignified, but he had to place 
the full amount in the hands of the other 
actors before we went onstage. 

Perhaps this accounted for my mother’s 
nervousness in her scene with me. I had 
played it often with her, but she had never 
let go emotionally as she did this night; 
and not only that, but she put in new 
business. After I had died in the crib she 
lifted me in her arms and knelt down on the 
stage, holding me close to her and weeping 
real tears that fell on my face as she cried, 
“Willie, my boy, look at me, speak to me! 
Don’t you know I am your mother? Willie, 
you are not dead!” 

I was so startled that I opened my eyes 
and flung my arms around her dear neck, 
exclaiming eagerly, “‘I’m all right, mother 
darling, I’m not at all dead, truly I’m not.” 

The house, as they used to say, came 
down with laughter, and when we came off 
my mother would not even speak to me. 
Later she told me that I would never be an 
actress. I had ruined her best scene. 

Behind the Standard Theater in Minne- 
apolis was Kohl and Middleton’s Dime Mu- 
seum, my favorite resort. I loved to escape 
after my own scenes were finished at re- 
hearsal and run across to the museum to 
visit the freaks before their show opened. 
At the little Number One and Number Two 
theaters there I saw many acts that later on 
became famous. Dave Warfield did a single 
as a Yiddish comedian, with a derby pulled 
down over his ears and his hands buried in 
his coat sleeves. I always thought his name 
was Solomon Levi, and I think he opened his 
act telling about his little boy who was 
worth ten thousand dollars, but he wouldn’t 
give ten cents for another one. I may have 
mixed him up in a child’s memory with 
another comedian named Welch, as he 
did a similar act. I saw the Russell Broth- 
ers here for the first time also, in pink 
starched servant-girl dresses, one of them 
struggling with corsets, and a little girl 
named Bijou Mignon who did a song and 
dance in gold shoes with clogs. It was very 
odd, the way the audience was hurried 
from one theater to the other and into the 
curio hall, to make room for the next lot. 


Saving Punch in a Pinch 


It was the human-interest stories of the 
freaks that I liked best; to perch upon the 
platform and coax them to talk until I found 
out that the bearded lady had a farm near 
Sedalia, and the tattooed woman had 
undergone the process to earn money to 
pay for her invalid husband’s care and med- 
ical aid. When he finally got well he had 
refused to live with her. She was quite 
literary, I remember, and was reading 
Stevenson’s novels. I borrowed The Black 
Arrow from her and loaned her some of 
mine. Then the Samoan dancers were a 
novelty to me, five of them, the first ones 
exhibited in this country. One day they 
were missing and were found way down the 
river near St. Anthony Falls at the foot of 
the cliffs, just relaxing and swimming. 

There was a large black baboon whose 
cage was next to the Punch and Judy show. 
The young man who ran it used to tease the 
baboon by holding Punch up to the cage. 
One morning the cage was left unlocked by 
the keeper and the baboon darted out and, 
seizing Punch, ripped off his cap and suit 
and chewed them into ribbons before he 
was caught, besides banging Punch against 
the side of the cage. 

I offered to get him a new suit in time for 
the afternoon show and flew with him 
downstairs and across the alley into the 
stage entrance of the Standard. The re- 
hearsal was just over, and I showed my 

(Continued on Page 157) 


Ponder this, ye people. When 
it comes to shoving furniture 
about the home, let Bassicks 


do the heavy work. 

Easy rolling Bassicks! How 
quietly, and smoothly, and 
easily they roll—with what 
relief to strength and nerves 
and floors. Of course good 
housekeepers expect to find 
Bassicks on good furniture— 
and in good hardware stores. 


Bassick casters 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade 
casters for home, office, hotel, warehouse and factory 
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mes rantt etre pa nuatiner cn mies pease pena msrytaen ser meotnasions s ed 


He lost his keys. A few days later they came 
back. The Buxton Key Return Service had 
saved him endless trouble and inconvenience. 


Key Return Service 


These two cards carry th 
same number. One you fill 9 
with your name and mail { 
Buxton. The other, withoi | 
your name, but bearing you | 
number, stays in the Keytain| 
and offers a reward to find 
for return. Buxton offers yo 


No. 02-6, a handsome Keytainer of rich 
brown cowhide — Buxton’s most popular 
model— $1.00. 6 swivel hooks; each hook 
holds two keys. Keys are in fale order—no 
tangling or crossing of hooks. 


Strong one-piece hump-lock hooks 
that revolve in the Keytainer. 
= They do not break, bend nor get 
out of order. 


This pocket flap 

&ivesdoublestrength 

to the Keytainer— 

keeps it always in 

shape — prevents 

Spreading at the 
ends. 


DELAY—1RRITATION— EXPENSE— 
all follow the permanent loss of 
your keys! 


Don't take this chance with 
keys that you need every day! 
Let Buxton’s Key Return Service 
protect them for you! 


Each year thousands of lost 
keys are recovered and returned — 
keys that otherwise would prob- 
ably have been lost permanently. 
And many hundreds of dollars in 
time and money have been saved 
to foresighted owners who pro- 
tected their keys with this nation- 
wide service. 


No more loose, tangled keys 


A Buxton Keytainer keeps all your keys 


eck. Losier: 


flat — compact — and in order. Soft 
leather covers their metal edges—say- 
ing the linings of pockets and hand 
bags from wear and tear. Every key 
you carry is ready at your finger tips 
the instant you need it. 


The most popular Buxton Keytainer 
sells for one dollar. Made of handsome 
brown cowhide, beautifully finished, 
strong and durable—you will find it a 
new and welcome convenience. And 
other rich leathers — suede, pigskin, 
morocco, pin seal—are used to make 
Keytainers. 


Leading jewelers, department, leather 
goods and stationery stores carry Bux- 
ton Keytainers. A wide assortment at 
around a dollar. Drop in and examine 
them—or let us send you the “ Book of 
Buxton Keytainers.’’ BUXTON, Inc., 
897 Main St., Springfield, Mass., or the 
Canadian Distributors, The Julian Sale 
Leather Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


this service free of charge, 


back they come if you lose thent 
at your finger tips when you want them 


Every day this service 
returns somebody's 
lost keys 


“Thank you for the re 
turn of my Keytainer 
found some time ago in 
Wichita, Kansas. This 
service isvery satisfactory, 
indeed.” 


x 


“My wife lost her keys in 
Buffalo. Last Saturday 
they were delivered to her 
by mail. It certainly was a 
pleasant surprise.” 


x 


“Received my Keytainer 
that was lost three weeks 
ago in Albany. It reached 
me in New Rochelle to- 
day. wish to thank youfor 
your wonderful service.” 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 
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ier Punch’s terrible condition and 
xd her to help me. Miss Wellesley 
yme some satin pieces from her trunk 
dve found tinsel and velvet and went to 
1. By two o’clock I was back in the 
sum and Punch made his usual bow to 
> ublic at 2:30. 
[was here that I first knew professional 
jusy. I was ten and getting taller every 
ybut I still wanted my own parts; and 
« I discovered Miss Kemp, our sou- 
12, was putting in her little six-year-old 
| 7lorine, for the child in Our Boarding 
ne, I felt heartbroken. I rambled 
mid the back of the theater and not even 
-aother seemed to understand how I 
; 0 Lwent over tothe museum and told 
yest friend there, the Scotch piper, 
>»; it. He was a tall man with watery 
eyes, and he had collected buttons all 
»the world. They were draped across 
j,round his platform on strings—yards 
jJrards of them. 
Jiile I was telling him, the gentleman 
ciad the levitating lady came over and 
ced. He always wore an elaborate full- 
<suit with a large diamond stud, and he 
id somewhat like Lawrance D’Orsay. 
iked me how I would like to go to St. 
awith him for a week and be a vanish- 
idy. I said I should love it dearly. 
yway I thought this would show my 
tment more than anything else to the 
jlard management. He told meI could 
n back and sign my contract after lunch, 
lie was in earnest, because when I failed 
nurn after breaking my intentions to 
\other, he came after me at the hotel 
liad the contract ready. I always felt 
37as a lost opportunity. 

ithe spring we left the stock company 
joined a traveling repertoire one, the 
jimer and Lang Dramatic Company. 
sl of us was the Spooner Dramatic 
many, and IJ had to tread in the foot- 
nj of Edna May and Cecil, both child 
mses then. The towns seemed amaz- 
linew to me, and there was an element 
lzertainty about them that was discon- 
ig at first. We played Huron, South 
kta, one week, and the next it was 
(| out by a prairie fire. There was 
7 town in Northern Minnesota near 
(is Falls where we were due to open, 
ould not even get into it, as it was 
71 about in a forest fire. Often we 
Id through a burning forest or raced a 
ie fire. At night the distant line of 
r against the flat horizon would be a 
jdot and dash in the darkness. 


|Impromptu William Tell Act 


| covered Minnesota, Northern Iowa 
iYorth and South Dakota. Sometimes 
ven long jumps it would be impossible 
rike train connections, and we would 
‘to ride in a caboose at the end of a 
wattle train. This was my favorite way 
hiveling. The cow-punchers sat along 
Mmning board on top of the cars, pic- 
eyue youngsters with huge peaked som- 
rs and full Western garb. They sang 
imoked together, and I longed to ride 
ith them. Sometimes we stopped at 
etations or a red water tank, and they 
il get down and run along beside the 
shat were jammed with longhorn cat- 
Nhen you stuck your head out of the 
kut turret of the caboose, you could see 
dns sticking out all the way along the 
jus train like sprouts. I liked to climb 
i the trainmen’s bunk and lie and read 
120k at the landscape, miles and miles 
‘ling prairie covered with spring flow- 
vith the flash of a bleaching horned 
Inow and then. I used to watch for 
Sand wonder if they marked tragedies, 
rer trails, with attacks by hostile Indi- 
. It was not hard to imagine such 
13 then, as we approached the Black 
| and sometimes the trainmen would 
«ound the small sheet-iron stove and 
sories of ten and twenty years back, 
Indian raids were frequent there. 
‘2 members of the company played 
ge or pinochle. Some slept or studied 
| 
| 
| 
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new parts. When the train stopped I could 
get out and gather a few flowers and talk 
with the cow-punchers. At lonely stations, 
hardly more than pine boxes, we would 
often see Indians in red blankets with the 
big black U. S. on the backs, staring at the 
train going by. 

We played The Danites, Monte Cristo, 
Esmeralda, The Octoroon, Capitola, or the 
Hidden Hand, and others. The company 
was small, with Edward Ellis playing leads 
and my mother as leading lady; Charles 
Wingate, John Burton, Jennie Lee, Miss 
Lester, Harry Mortimer; and Joe Lang 
was manager. But of all the companies 
that I ever played with as a little girl, this 
experience in repertoire trouping holds the 
happiest memories. Perhaps it was the 
thrill of the West. I remember that we had 
to get two extra men in each town to play 
The Danites. I was George Williams and 
my mother played Billie Piper. In the first 
act, as George is picking wild flowers on the 
rocks, the Danites shoot him. Blanks were 
always used, and at the shot I threw up 
both hands and toppled backwards onto a 
mattress that was held up for me to fall on. 

One night after I had fallen my mother 
picked up my hat, a small peaked som- 
brero, and discovered two bullet holes right 
through the crown. Mr. Larkin, our prop- 
erty man, went over to the two extras when 
the curtain fell and held up the hat to them. 
They were two young, tanned, lean cow- 
boys, I know. 

“Say, what do you mean by shooting her 
there with real bullets?’’ he demanded. 

“Where the hell was I to shoot her if I 
didn’t hit the hat?’’ retorted one of the 
Westerners. “I didn’t want to hurt the 
kid.”’ 


Pat Frozen Nose to the Rescue! 


I did not care for the way Mr. Mortimer 
played the Indian. He was much better in 
a sea-green costume with pink velvet waist- 
coat and lace ruffles in Monte Cristo, but he 
did not seem to me to measure up to the 
realism of the Indians around the towns 
we played. One day, I think it was in 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, I found an old 
Sioux sitting on the curb in front of the 
hotel. There was a small triangle of green, 
where country wagons and buckboards 
were parked and the ponies hitched to 
rails. He was the perfect type for The 
Octoroon, and I invited him to come that 
night to the theater. To make sure, I took 
him over to where Mr. Lang sat reading, 


tilted back on the hotel porch, in a round | 


armchair, enjoying his Eastern papers. He 
took the introduction seriously and prom- 
ised he would pass my friend in. 


I had hoped that Mr. Mortimer would | 


notice him and get some ideas on how to 
dress and make up the part. My Indian 


was stately and very wrinkled. He stared | 
before him all the time, with close lips, and | 


his hair was long and oily, with a wide band 
wrapped around it. His name, I remember, 
was Pat Frozen Nose, a combination that 
intrigued me; but I could get no information 
from him on how it had happened. I saw 
him the minute I came on the stage. 
sat in the middle of the front row with his 
blanket wrapped closely about him, staring 
up at the stage. When the scene came be- 
tween Mr. Mortimer and myself, I was 
killed with a stuffed club; but when it was 
smashed over my head and I threw up my 
hands and fell, my guest Indian leaped to 
his feet and shouted, ‘‘Waw! Waw! Waw!” 
They got him out of the theater, and Mr. 
Lang told me to be careful next time I 
invited anyone to see the show. 

“He might have killed Harry, you know,” 
he said. 

“Do you suppose he thought it was 
real?’”? I asked. ‘‘Or maybe he just didn’t 
like Mr. Mortimer’s acting.” 

My favorite in the company was Jennie 
Lee. She died recently on the Coast while 
playing in pictures. I loved to sit and hear 
her tell of playing Mazeppa when she was 
young, of being bound to the back of the 
wild horse of Tartary and making the ter- 
rific run from the stage up the winding way 


He | 
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It fits! 


Built to the pattern of the human 
mouth, Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
contacts every curve and angle and 
crevice. While almost any tooth 
brush will clean outside surfaces, 
Dr. West’s cleans INSIDE, 
OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. 


Keeps Teeth “FIT” 


Because it Fits the Teeth! 


You must do more than brush your teeth to 
keep them clean and ‘‘fit.”” You must clean 
them; clean them clean—at every brushing. 
To do this requires a brush that fits the curves 
and angles of the dental structure. One whose 
bristles seek out the crevices and sweep 
them clean. 


To fill this need comes Dr. West’s—a new type 
tooth brush—corvect as modern dentistry. It 
is small, arch-conforming and crevice-fitting. 
Every pointed bristle-tuft does its work with 
every brushing. 


The true diagram above shows clearly how 
Dr. West’s fits every curve and angle, how its 
bristles penetrate the crevices. Its use and 
effect in your own mouth is the best proof 
that this one brush cleans every part of all 
your teeth—and cleans them clean, inside— 
outside—and between. 


There's a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth's, 35c; Child’s, 
25c; Special Gum Massage, 75c. At all good dealers’. 
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to the scenic loft. Oftentimes, in traveling, 
the wild horse had to be taken on the stage 
by huge pulleys, and once he had stumbled 
and fallen with her. She was round and 
black-eyed and motherly as she sat in the 
dressing room crocheting a pink woolen 
petticoat for me in shell stitch. It was won- 
derful to think of her as Mazeppa. It 
seemed to make all things possible if one 
just had the courage. 
a ; In Sioux Falls we played a week stand. 
B ie h £ Mee ti | The graystone hotel was eo niur pan 
j || #2 | to loom up with metropolitan dignity in the 
Design Is on 4 a f - midst of small wooden buildings with high 
‘ . fronts. There was astrange sort of river here, 
the bea uty a true with a redstone stratum under the water. 


: 7) |) Ml | It had a beautiful afterglow color, and one 
TRADE MARK j ; could walk dry-shod on these pink stepping- 
PERE stones to an island, or lie full length on 


° . reo great flat rocks above the falls. The Indians 

Builders Hardwa re i we made peace pipes from this red rock. - It 

; : i || @ 2 | was so soft you could whittle it with a pen- 

Se Hit)|| @e | knife. Kate Lester was taken ill here with 

fever. It was in the afternoon, and there 

was no chance of engaging another actress 

to fill her part for the night performance. 

She played a mammy in the last act of The 
Octoroon, the supposed mother of Zoe. 

I knew the scene by heart, and when she 
became worse, Mrs. Lee proposed dressing 
me up for the part. I was ten years old, but 
she was sure she could stuff me out and 
blacken me up to get through for one night. 
As the quadroon boy, Paul, I wore a light- 
| brown make-up. They took this off, I re- 
member, and put on black, and I had 
| cushions tied around me to fill out the cal- 


—for in Yale Hardware is the quality ico Mother Hubbard, and a big bandanna 
that insures against replacement. i | tied over a curly gray wig. It was a won- 
Extra thickness of metal; greater |} a) derful moment to me—that I should be 


called upon to play my mother’s mother. 
It called for a test of real artistry. She could 
not have played my child if she had tried 


accuracy of machining and fitting; 
properlyheat-treated springs; ample 
bearing surfaces—and the incompa- 


rable ingenuity of design that means : ever so hard. The lights were turned low 
smooth, unhesitating operation, al- # | and the scene was a cabin on the edge of 
ways. Yale Hardware, in solid brass a the bayou. Zoe steals from the big house 
and bronze, easiest to install; and FEE # | to plead for poison after she has discovered 
permanent; is by far the lowest in ie | the cross in her blood. Kneeling, she begs 
cost for the years of its service. (|| Qe her mammy to give her the fatal drink. 


I could see the faces of the actors in the 
| first entrance watching me, but I remember 
| only the thrill I got when she said brokenly, 
= “Remember how you nursed me at your 
= | breast, how you held me close in your arms, 
and—save—me—now!”’ The audience 
| never suspected me, and the scene went 
Over as usual. 


A Voice of Gold 


We traveled west toward the Black Hills. 
| In one town in the mining district we were 
e | playing Capitola, or the Hidden Hand, and 
© | I danced in one scene with the darky but- 
| ler, who said, ““Saw a ghost, Miss Cater- 
| pillar, seven—feet—high!” I had a song 
that Mr. Lang had taught me. Both he 
and his brother Peter were old-time min- 
strel men. This one ran: 


1 What will you do when de great day’s 

The Yale & Towne pepe ee. Bry ¥ 

. Pare ow am you gwine for to separate: 
Manufactur Ing Co. ee | When you see old Satan a-comin’, 

Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. oe Lift up de latch ob de golden gate. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. apt I was going along nicely with the second 
sieht | verse when I noticed a man rising in the 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE middle of the second row. He was dressed 
in flannel shirt and trousers tucked in his 
high boots. I thought when he reached for 
his side pocket that he was going to throw 
something at me, and I didn’t know whether 
| to run for the wings or not. Then he lifted 
his hand and sent a lot of little things like 
pebbles scattering over me on the stage. 
I could see his delighted grin, and I ducked 
my head and ran offstage. Somebody 
standing there caught me and turned me 
about. 

“Go back and pick them up, you little 
fool,’”’ he said; ‘“‘they’re nuggets.” 

I found myself pushed back on the stage, 
and picked up the little yellow nubbles, 
even in the tin trough where the row of oil 
lamps served as footlights, while the audi- 
ence stamped and applauded. 

When we traveled I always carried my 
schoolbooks in a small alligator satchel, 


Park Hotel, an unfailing haven for stranded | 


April 5, Is 


! 
with some dolls, and on the long trips . 
tween towns I studied or made dregg_ 
always costumes from some play. At ey, 
station where the train stopped J usec, 
watch and see if any little girl got on 
play with. Sometimes I made friends q| 
these little girls—my prairie chicken: 
called them. 


“At Liberty” but Happy 


In one little town we had to play in 
town hall, and there were no dress 
rooms. The manager had rigged up ¢ 
tains across corners for the ladies. Tam, 
sure where the gentlemen of the compa 
dressed that night—perhaps unde || 
stage; but I know that there came un 
pected bursts of applause from out tri 
long before the overture. Nobody ky 
what caused the enthusiasm until } 
Lang came back and told us to vacate | 
corner dressing room that faced an arehy 
above steps leading from the stage. } 
had thought a door was there, but inste 
there was only the curtain of gray siles 
and the silhouettes were received joyou; 
out in front. 

I suppose that we were barnstorme 
although I never heard the term appli. 
until long years afterwards. The compa). 
stranded at Fergus Falls, Minnesota, ont 
way back to Chicago. Mr. Mortimer hy 
ried away to try to raise money to get! 
out of town, but we did not hear from hi 
again, and a benefit was arranged. 1] 
members of the company clubbed togeth 
on immediate funds and raised enough 
buy a very large doll with long curls and 
wax face. This was dressed as a bride} 
the. ladies, with full trousseau made fro 
old costumes, and placed on exhibition | 
the leading drug-store window. 

There did not seem to be anythin 
derogatory in being stranded. You wel 
merely temporarily embarrassed. We gi 
out small dodgers and papered the tow 
with them. All the members of the con 
pany helped, as I remember, going up oh 
street and down another, graciously at 
nouncing the coming event. I know] too 
the public school for my territory and stoo 
on a bench in the yard, handing out dodger | 
and telling the children all about it. | 
think the business men of the town helpa | 
with funds also, and there was a gala pet| 
formance, with everyone doing specialties 
My mother recited The Raven, garbed ini 
Hamlet costume that I thought beauti 
fully striking with her dark clustering curl | 
and I did a sailor’s hornpipe, and sang i) 
song from Pinafore, always interpolated fo 
me in the small opera companies, The Mid 
shipmite. We left town the following dayil| 
triumph, but could not afford a Pullman| 
so we all slept in the day coach down ti| 
Chicago. | 

This was the last road show that I wa 
with, and I missed the adventure of it all 
when we settled down into regular engage | 
ments. It is hard to convey the goot) 
fellowship and happiness of these old-time 
traveling companies, and how we lived 
life within a life. The trunks held the mak, 
ings of home surroundings as well as C0 | 
tumes. As soon as we landed in a nel) 
town, even for a one-night stand, the stage | 
was set. In our dressing room we hung | 
curtains of old gold bordered in erims0ll,, 
and a dark-green floor cloth of linen was 
always stretched down to save trains. Long) 
strips of velvet edged in gold fringe co | 
ered the dressing-room shelves, and eusht | 
ions and photographs changed the entire 
bare aspect of the chilly, dusty rooms. ! | 
still marvel over my mother’s gift {| 
transforming any place, no matter ho | 
cheerless, into home for us. 1 

But I personally enjoyed being stranded. | 
It meant an immediate trip to New Yor 
We would get in on the West Shore 0) 
Pennsylvania, and see the city at night) 
from the deck of a ferryboat. I never Te | 
member getting in during the day. We 
would take the Sixth Avenue L uptown 
Thirty-ninth Street, to the old Bryall | 


(Continued on Page 161) | 
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ers. It was run by a man who looked 
k Falstaff, and who welcomed back 
joke’”’ members of the profession with 
pa arms and full credit. We would have 
u usual suite of two rooms and bath, 
y-looking the glass roof above the kitchen. 
tve sat often by the window and watched 
i, deep interest Louisa, the colored cook, 
nsing the head waiter Ferdinand around 
1 kitchen with a carving knife. 

Tonderful Ferdinand, with all the poise 
n dignity of a Southern retainer, guard- 
ythe comfort and appetite of us all, and 
cn’t suppose he ever got any tips. How 
9d he, when everyone was hunting 
7, pennies for postage stamps and 
sfare? And many a time when I had 
sed my lunch after wandering up 
2 down Broadway or Fifth Avenue, 
dag things, Ferdinand would smug- 
ene into the dining room and give 
«my saved portion of pie or water- 
on while I recited, in full payment, 
yches from Shakspere for him. 

e would roll his eyes in silent 
casy, and then say, ‘‘Ain’t it jes’ 
cious!” 


Lillian Russell and 1 


very morning after breakfast we 
ald walk downtown to the Rialto, 
¢« extending from Fourteenth Street 
‘derald Square, and meet many 
ids in the same predicament as 
elves. We were not out of work, 
yever. We were “at liberty.”’ Our 
is in the Clipper and Mirror said 
We would accept engagements if 
¢ suited us. Our agents were Mark 
Norman, and Harry Brown. I 
ik my mother preferred Mr. Brown 
rhe legitimate; and after paying 
idaily call to see if anything had 
ted up, we would stroll. back up 
‘dway, meeting friends all the 
), and pausing for sidewalk chats. 
ymother would draw my attention 
v2ll-known actors— Maurice Barry- 
p2, who wore evening clothes easier 
¢ any other man; Herbert Kelcey, 
éseason’s favorite matinée idol; 
ug Robert Mantell, who aspired to 
icsperean roles; and an absorbed, 
gsighted young man who walked 
1 fast and talked to no one. I un- 
itood he had made somewhat of a 
(n Boston. His name was Mans- 
I 
lliked to walk over to Broadway and 
th for Lillian Russell at the stage door 
qe Casino. She was singing in The 
ad Duchess, and I had been taken to 
/ her. My stepfather had been her 
/ng man once, and I went behind the 
22s to meet her. I remember she asked 
o[ there was anything I would like, and 
id her I wanted to ride with her in her 
yopen victoria. There was always a 
Jd of people waiting to see her step into 
nd this Saturday afternoon she took 
“riving up Fifth Avenue with her. She 
) a pale-blue silk dress, with a large 
‘blue hat with long ostrich plumes to 
vh, and turquoises and diamonds. 
> blondness seemed fairly glittering to 
and I shall never forget the pride of 
{ting from that carriage in front of 
rixth Avenue Hotel. 
Aother time I was taken to see Della 
pin Wang, when she was playing Prince 
eaya with DeWolf Hopper, and I tor- 
rl my hair for days trying to coax it 
{a single curl on my forehead. She 
€ across the street from some profes- 
iil friends, the Newell twins, and Wil- 
(introduced me to her as she leaned 
» her window watering her pink gera- 
lis. 
Iwas this day, I know that when I 
1 back to the hotel I was delighted 
nd my Samoans with their manager 
'g to get rooms in the hotel. I had not 
ithem since the dime-museum days in 
meapolis, and I tried my best to induce 
10tel clerk to take them in; but they 
i away into lodgings. 


| 
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We finally signed up with the Boston 
Bijou.Opera Company, and made a tour 
of the South before opening in Boston in 
the fall. When we reached Charleston we 
stopped on Meeting Street, a fascinat- 
ing location, as you could walk along to 
the Battery, past enchanted gardens that 
you could just catch glimpses of through 
iron-grille gates. We had a baleony across 
the parlor floor fronting on the street, but 
the long French blinds were never opened 
that I remember. Galleries, as they were 
called, faced the long inner garden, paved 
in brick, with green growing up between, 
and a little fountain in the center, where 
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courtyard there, and it was all palms and 
wonderful flowers. A tall old negro 
wheeled about a little girl in an invalid 
chair, and I watched her for a long while 
before she discovered me. We used to 
wave to each other daily, and one morning 
the old negro, in dark-blue coat with brass 
buttons and white trousers, came across 
the street to ask if the young lady would 
not come over and visit Miss Inez Cha- 
pelle. She was about my age, and ap- 
peared to rule the household in a very 
gentle but queenly way. She had never 
been to the theater, and I persuaded her 
father to allow her to come to the Saturday 
matinée and see me play 
the Midshipmite in Pina- 


PHOTO. FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Lillian Russell 


Leander, the cook’s eldest, sat for hours in 
the sunlight and scoured the table knives 
in brick dust. There was a younger child, 
just toddling about, with only a little un- 
bleached shift on. She was so black she 
looked like a negative and when she would 
lie in the sun her mother would call to her 
in a slow, musical voice, I remember, from 
the kitchen, “‘Clem-entine, you come on 
in here out of dat sunshine. You want ter 
get all freckled?”’ 


An Earthquake En Route 


The opera house stood far back from the 
street in a big garden. During rehearsals 
I would run out and climb fig trees there, 
and perch high on the twisted boughs, 
dreading bats, but loving the ripe fruit. 
One night I was awakened by my bed 
rocking like a cradle, and the walls seemed 
to shiver about me with visible tremors. 
My mother came from her room across the 
hall and gathered my sister and myself 
close in her arms. People were running 
down the halls, carrying all sorts of things. 
I remember lovely Marie Bell, our prima 
donna, calling back to Aleck, her husband, 
to bring her ruby earrings, and Mr. Bell’s 
despairing cry, as he was left behind in the 
upper rooms, ‘‘Where the hell are they?” 

After some time we all went back, but I 
felt relieved to have had even a sample of 
an earthquake. Across the street there 
were huge cracks across the face of the 
stone building like zigzag lightning. This, 
I found out, had been made in the first 
earthquake. I could look over into the 


fore. She sat in a lower 
box, and sent mea bouquet 
of moss rosebuds. I can still 
see her delicate, radiant 
little face leaning eagerly 
forward in the semidark- 
ness of the theater as I 
came down from the top of 
the bridge following Fred 
Hill, who played Captain 
Corcoran. Behind her in 
the shadow of the velvet 
curtains stood the tall old 
negro, who had to carry her 
in his arms from the car- 
riage to the box and back. 


Kind Uncle 


It was a glamorous sum- 
mer, with a tour around 
the near-by states, and 
back to New York by 
boat—the old Yemassee of 
the Clyde Line. It had a 
huge golden-eagle figure- 
head with wide outspread 
wings. I was almost the 
only member of the com- 
pany who was not seasick, 
and I borrowed Hardy’s A 
Pair of Blue Eyes from 
the captain and sat curled 
up on coiled rope under 
the eagle’s wings, reading 
and eating lemons, with 
the porpoises racing us 
around Cape Hatteras. 
One morning I found my 
place already taken by a 
boy. At first I did not 
notice him, he was hanging 
over so far, looking at the 
porpoises; then he settled back on the rope 
coils and we talked together. His parents 
were seasick also, so we became very 
friendly, and used the eagle’s wings for a 
post office, sending notes several times daily 
to each other. 

Off Sandy Hook the boat ran down a 
fishing smack in the fog, and Shepherd, 
the. boy, and I leaned over, watching the 
sailors rescue the fishermen. They were 
brought up by ropes and laid out on the 
forward deck. I thought they were all 
drowned, until they began to move and 
swear at our captain for running them 
down. Then we walked away from them, 
and the boy asked me for a lock of my hair 
to remember me by. I went down to our 
stateroom and found my doll. It had a 
wig made specially from an old brown false 
front, and I cut off a curl and tied it with 
pink ribbon. I didn’t want to refuse him, 
but I knew my mother would not allow 
me to cut my own hair, so I gave him this, 
and it did just as well. 

From New York we went at once to 
Boston on the Puritan, and I saw my first 
side-wheeler work, through the great glass 
interior. I myself did not play in Boston, 
but went to school until Easter, when the 
opera company broke up, and I joined my 
mother, on her way down to New York, at 
Providence. We stayed over only long 
enough to sign contracts for a Western 
company; I think it was called the Gilbert 
Opera Company, opening in Columbus, 
Ohio. In leaving New York one thing al- 
ways aroused my appreciation and inter- 
est—the unfailing visit to the family 
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pawnbroker. It was years afterward that 
I came to realize all people had not sought 
pawnbrokers as a matter of course in mo- 
ments of financial embarrassment. They 
were the last resort with the profession, and 
they never failed us. One accumulated col- 
lateral as people of stabilized lives bought 
bonds. In emergencies the rings, the 
watches, the ancestral jewels—these saved 
us from going on the rocks. 

I loved to watch my stepfather raise one 
eyebrow humorously as he would quote, 
“O my prophetic soul, my uncle!” 

I also found out the fine faith and senti- 
ment behind Lorenzo’s three golden balls. 
We had a silver dagger, one that had come 
originally from Lisbon, Portugal. It had 
been used by several members of the family, 
and was valued above price by my mother. 
Long after her death, when I was a grown 
woman, I visited the same old pawnshop 
on Sixth Avenue, where I had waited often 
outside with my little sister while my 
mother went in, and looking over the old 
books, I found where the dagger had been 
pledged. I got it back. They recognized 
me as one of the little girls, her children, 
and Mr. Lemen told me himself that he 
had saved the dagger because he knew 
some day one of the family would return 
for it. I had a wonderful visit with him 
while he talked of famous members of the 
profession whose rise and fall of fortunes 
he had followed for years. There was 
something very rare and fine to me, some- 
thing that partook of the true spirit of 
fellowship, in his affection for the theatrical 
profession. I was shown out of his private 
door as if I had been a member of a royal 
line. 

I have tried to raise the curtain as they 
do after the play when the audience has 
left, halfway up, with one light burning 
for the actors to see their way out of the 
stage door. I can only tell things that a 
child saw and remembered, immaterial 
to the world at large, but significant, I 
think, as they reveal even a small part 
of the life of strolling players in the 80’s. 
We were mummers surely, barnstormers, 
or as one excited little boy called after us 
once up in South Dakota, ‘‘ Here come the 
troupers!”’ 


Good Friends of the Old Days 


It is hard to convey the fine loyalty and 
generosity between members of these old- 
time road companies. In times of adver- 
sity all pooled their resources for the com- 
mon welfare. There was the spirit of true 
courage and the morale of soldiers in their 
duty to their public. You went on and 
played your part in spite of death, sickness 
or any personal woe. There is so much 
more that I could tell—of Ellen Terry and 
Henry Irving—I still have a doll dress made 
from a piece of red silk lining from her 
Portia cloak; of Clara Morris, youthful and 
tender-eyed—I think the play was The New 
Magdalen—of being stranded at Christmas, 
and taken to the professional children’s 
matinée down at Tony Pastor’s, when he 
kissed us all and played Santa Claus, with 
Aunt Louisa Eldridge handing over the 
gifts and Maggie Cline singing: 


“He said ‘Good-by, Maggie, I’m going away 
from home; 
Don’t you sigh and don’t you cry 
When I’m across the foam.’”’ 


Until I was thirteen I was on the stage. 
The last time I ever saw my mother was in 
the Broad Street Station at Philadelphia. 
Our trains were going separate ways, hers 
to Washington, mine west to Chicago. I 
was going to school there. I leaned far out 
of the window as the train started to move, 
holding to her hand as long as I could. Her 
eyes were filled with tears, but she smiled 
back at me. She died of pneumonia while 
on the road the following spring, before I 
could reach her, and is buried at Bingham- 
ton, New York, in a little cemetery over- 
looking the Mohawk Valley. I am glad 
that I was her child. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of two articles by 
Izola Forrester. 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


likened to it. So he remained, out- 
ally calm, a lean, browned youth in paint- 
aired whites, his soft brown hair blown 
“y which way over his narrowed dark 
«, whistling rhythmically, with a finely 
tmouth that was like his mother’s in 
«faded photograph below, to the slap- 
ying of his paintbrush. Manassas 
«2d at him once in suspicion of his well- 
aitained industry. 
‘fou goin’ to ’at ball game?” he de- 
aded. 
‘Yope,”’ said Hugh shortly. ‘“‘Want to 
this paint on,” and repressed a twitch- 
gcheek muscle at the old chef’s sus- 
eus look. Out of the corner of his eye 
ww every tug and launch and barge in 
erowding, chugging, tooting river traf- 
. He had the feeling that White Eye 
‘s might pass again, any moment, a 
ulerer revisiting the scene of his crime. 
| did, Hugh felt certain he would know 
9 Yet as the sun sloped downward, mak- 
rhe river a strip of fiery mirror and then 
gually dulling that glare to the smoke 
cose of the first beginning of sunset, his 
U; reason argued with him that it was 
msense.. Nothing more would happen. 
jing ever did happen. 
i: looked up to see a woman in a pink 
4lress coming across the river lot on the 
{way worn among the palmettos. She 
stall and moved with an air of elegant 
sre. Around her the palms bordering 
s0t raised a green and vaulted cathe- 
2 Something twitched and caught at 
11’s breath, watching her come nearer 
sboat—something that confirmed his 
l2n feeling that anything, anything rich 
dromantic and thrilling might happen 
v 
Se paused at the edge of the gangplank 
cooked at him directly with dark eyes 
cr a wide pink hat. “‘I came—the sun- 
just be simply too wonderful from your 
” she said, and her voice was a velvet 
“ament in his ears. ‘‘ Would it be per- 
17 awful of me to ask if I could come 
rd and look at it from there?’’ 
high flushed and stammered, “Oh, 
“e come,”’ and somehow she was at his 
der at the rail, staring out at the glossy 
tr tinted by the slow fires of the sky. 
mad a scarlet mouth. Hugh felt sud- 
a7 very young and grimy and exalted. 
‘t cert’nly is beautiful,” she said, pour- 
| look over him from sun-touched hair 
Jaint-stained. shoes. She leaned her 
is, that were crusty with bright rings, 
le rail and glanced swiftly up and down 
iver, a look that in spite of her languid 
mer seemed to search and to discard. 
in looked at her covertly, breathing with 
‘ed lungs the perfume blown from her. 
‘oped unconsciously but fervently that 
ther would not come on deck. 
“was reading in the paper about that 
“etly awful murder,” she said suddenly, 
Ing another glance at him under eye- 
is like heavy smoke. ‘‘Wasn’t that 
‘etly awful? It must have happened 
yid here somewhere, the paper said. 
imight have seen the whole thing. Did 
Ph 
‘was ——” Hugh stopped abruptly. 
anted to tell her everything. .Yet what 
sthere to tell? He had seen a shape, 
ilavoice. She would think him childish 
L excited by that. There was about her 
‘an air of full, imperious life that he 
red passionately not. to seem childish. 
by’re always having shootings on this 
¢,’ he said with all the careless hauteur 
(uld assume. ‘I couldn’t be bothered 
rtice.” 
‘\h,” she said, and stared at him. Be- 
(her the sunset flared and boiled with 
Ncopper, against which the oak trees 
site were delicately wrought iron. She 
\d away from the rail so suddenly that 
ot perfume of her dress came to him 
vother disturbing billow. ‘‘ You’re cer- 
| nice to let me bother you like this. 
sure must have one interesting life.” 


| 
| 


Dumbly he moved behind her to the 
gangplank. He hated to have her go. He 
wanted to stare and stare into her strange 
dark face that made everything wonderful. 

“Don’t go,” he said, as she set a foot on 
the plank. “I—I was just wishing some- 
thing nice would happen. Please don’t go.” 

She turned to him then, a slow, new sort 
of look as if observing him at last as an in- 
dividual. Her flexible scarlet mouth was 
suddenly amused. Her glance fluttered at 
him over a raised shoulder. ‘“That’s cer- 
t’nly sweet of you,” she crooned. “But 
honest, you know, we’ve never been intro- 
duced.” 

“Oh, you’re not going to let that matter 
now,” he said intently. “That? s so silly. 
Please don’t let it matter.’ 

“Honest, I simply got to go,’’ she said. 
“T was just kind of walking and I didn’t 
know how far I was getting. My—my 
housekeeper will’be simply wild if I’m late 
for dinner. I have to walk all the way back 
to the Fifth Street bridge and around— 
look, you can just see where I live.’ Her 
hand on his arm was warm, close, with the 
merest: hint of dependence. ‘Just beyond 
that clump of palms. That yellow house 
boat with the green awnings. Don’t 
you just love being on the river? It must 
be wonderful to be the captain of a swell 
yacht like this.”’ 

Hugh shamelessly let that go, in tumult 
at the hand on his arm and an idea. 

“Look,” he said, ““why can’t I walk home 
with you? Oh, why not?” She was shak- 
ing her head mysteriously at him. ‘Well, 
then listen, if I came by in a canoe, would 
you say hello to me?”’ 

“Sure,” she said, with her eyes on his 
face. “But looka—I mean, you know, I’d 
want to know when you were coming—just 
so I could be on deck. Couldn’t you whistle 
something?” 

“Sure. Ill whistle like this.”” Hugh piped 
a little running fall of notes like a mocking- 
bird in moonlight. 

“That'll be:lovely,” she said. ‘‘ Whistle 
it good and loud before you get there. You 
do it, hear? I’ll be expecting it. Now I got 
to go. Honestly, I don’t know what you 
think I am. I cert’nly never talked like 
this to a stranger I hadn’t been introduced 
to before. But you’re—well, honest, 
there’s something about you. I just 
couldn’t help it.” 

“Really? You mean that? You’re just 
kidding me,’ Hugh demanded, deeply 
thrilled. 

“Honest. Listen. I’m going to tell you 
something. Oh, I feel awful. But, honest, 
I just saw you here, and this swell boat and 
all, and I just says to myself there’s one 
swell man I’m going to get to talk to. Oh, 
isn’t that awful? I know you think I’m 
simply awful. Now I got. to go. Good-by.”’ 

She drooped her eyelashes deliciously at 
him and moved off down the plank. 


“T—you’re wonderful—wonderful,”’ he 
said. ‘You know I wouldn’t think that. I 
couldn’t.” 


She waved at him from the roadway. He 
turned away at last, and met with a tiny 
shock the cold eyes of his father, staring 
from the doorway. 

“Ah, wonderful,’ his father said, with 
an acid, level tone that burned and bit. 


““Wonderful, eh? Old enough to be your | 
Paint an inch thick. Reeking of | 


aunt. 
cheap perfume.* Oh, she’s wonderful all 
right. Now once for all, Hugh, understand 
me, I will not have you talking to cheap 
hussies ce 

“You keep still, will you?’ Hugh said 
thickly, struggling with a choking rage that 
was almost hatred for this man he had to 
callfather. ‘‘I’ll talk to anybody I want to. 
And I’m not a kid any more to be yelled at. 
Get that?”’ 


The grizzled elder and the flushed, miser- | 


ably defiant youth, each shaken a little with 
the force and fear of the emotion between 


them, stared at each other for a long mo- | 


ment, absorbed and somber. Hugh had a 
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sudden vivid memory of the patient hands 
of this lame man, rigging some small boat 
for him, and the memory was a deep ache. 
But he stamped it down, deliberately oblit- 
erated it. 

The older man turned away first, with a 
mouth locked tight against any sign of 
feeling. Hugh, washing his face in his own 
stateroom, felt his eyes stinging with tears 
he would have died rather than shown. He 
felt the rage.of his youth rising within him 
at any hint of thwart. He’d show him he 
was aman. He’d stay out all night if he 
wanted to. He wasn’t a child any longer to 
be told things. He wouldn’t stand it, that’s 
all. But crowding and blotting all that 
came a wave of exultation at the memory 
of the woman, brighter and more gleaming 
and more mysterious even than he had seen 
her. She was all the vague beautiful imag- 
inings he had ever had. And she liked him, 
he was sure of that. He would see her 
again, if twelve fathers got in his way. At 
that moment he felt invincible, thrilling to 
the beginnings of a new, free, marvelous 
world. : 


At supper he and his father sat divided: 


by a wall of chilled silence. Hugh was glad 
of it. Being born, he thought suddenly, was 
a kind of violence. All right. Apparently 
you had to keep on being violent, had to 
tear yourself away from the clinging parent 
thing before you won any sort of individu- 
ality ormanhood. Allright. He knew him- 
self at that moment capable of violence. 
But on the river later, where he fled in a 
stony silence from his father, paddling up- 
stream because he was sure she would think 
him crude and fresh to come by this first 
night, with the hushed sounds of the water 
under the canoe’s fragile bow and the dim 
banks flowing softly by, he came into a 
moment of dreaming delight. Tomorrow 
night—tomorrow night, if he dared 
It was not so much a daring as a yielding 
to the brimming hurrying tide within him- 
self, and upon the river, that took him 
downstream then. He had only to dip his 
paddle now and then, the merest slicing 
twist, to keep the light bow steady. Be- 
hind him his father’s boat ceased to exist. 
A sawmill on one bank went by vaguely, 
a splash of light and a screeching; house 
boats on the other were shouldering shad- 
ows, and farther down the arc of the 
Fifth Street bridge, set with white moons, 
dropped deep red plummets into the flowing 
ink below. But before that, nosed into a 
wharf that ran along the bank, lay the yel- 
low house boat with the awning, one myste- 
rious window a shaded square of yellow, 
promising—what? His heart pushed pain- 
fully against his ribs as the current carried 
him closer. He plunged his paddle sharply 
against gurgle. Suppose she weren’t there? 
Suppose she would think him fresh? Sup- 
pose she wouldn’t answer? His own 
whistle startled him. He was almost along- 
side, the awning, edged with greenish silver 
in the rising moon, making a dark pit of the 
upper deck. The shrouded yellow window 
blinked out. Above a white figure moved, 
looking down at him and laughing softly. 
“Hello, captain,” she said. He clung to 


| the edge of the flatboat on which the house 


was built andstared up at her. Inthe silver- 


| ing light, with her darkened hair about her 
| darker eyes, she was—well, Hugh could not 


say a word. ' 

“Hello,” she said again, suddenly, witha 
sharper accent. “It is you, captain, from 
the boat up there, isn’t it? Why don’t you 
speak?” 

“Yes—hello,” he said gruffly. ““I—I was 
just going by. Did you hear me whistle?” 

“Just in time,’ she said. “You better 
whistle sooner, though, and louder. Well, 
how’s every little thing over on your side 
the river?”’ 

“All right, I guess,” he said, still staring 
upward. It was a thrilling thing just to be 
looking at her like this. She was more richly 
fascinating even than he had remembered, 
with a kind of ripple in her voice as if she 
knew something wonderful and dangerous. 
“You get home all right this afternoon?” 
he forced himself tosay. “I wished you’d 
let me come with you.” 


April 5, 192 


‘‘Well, what’s the matter with you com. 
ing up now? Tie your canoe and climh up 
It’s too far around by the door.” 

Sitting beside her in the porch swing Hugh. 
was speechless and breathless with the senge 
of her shoulder intimately near his own. He; 
dark hair blew about her eyes like smoke 
and that perfume she wore lay troublingly 
against his palate. The little silence wasq 
delightful embarrassment. Suddenly both 
spoke at once. 

‘Oh, excuse me,” she said. “What were 
you going to say?” | 

“No, you,” he said. “Beg pardon. Gg 
ahead, please, I’ve forgotten.” 

“Well, I guess I’ve forgotten what I was 
going to say except that I cert’nly hope you 
don’t think I let everybody come climbing 
up like that. I sure wouldn’t want to haye 
you think anything funny about me.” 

“You know I wouldn’t think that,” he 
said, turning and looking down at her, 
“You know I think you’re’”’—his impetu- 
ous speech halted as his glance was drawn 
deep down into hers. “I wouldn’t think 
anything like that,’’ he finished lamely, 
glancing away as soon as he could. 

She moved nearer to him and patted his 
sleeve lightly. “I just knew it; looking at 
you I said to myself, ‘There’s a man | 
would trust anywhere to do absolutely any- 
thing’—if I should need anything, I mean— | 
and of course a man would have to be a real | 
gentleman to own a big yacht like that and 
be able just to go anywhere in it, and I was 
just thinking to myself; in fact, I was just 
saying to my housekeeper that lives with 
me—well, she’s really more a chaperon than 
a servant because, of course, I wouldn't 
dream of living alone here on the river with- 
out someone, it would look too funny, and 
people are always ready to think the most 
awful things . . . but I was just saying, I 
do hope that nice man comes by so I can 
thank him, for I cert’nly wouldn’t want 
him to think I was that kind. . . . What's | 
your name?” 

Hugh had been startled a little by her be 
lief that he was the idle-rich owner of the | 
Lady Jane. 

“Hugh Nason,’ he said absently. The 
cool inner part of his brain was darting 
ahead to the time when she would have to | 
find out what he really was. “TI¢ isn’t | 
really my boat, you know,” he said quickly, | 
“It belongs to my father. I guess you | 
didn’t see him. I—we live on it.” ; 

Apparently his honesty was no bar to her 
enthusiasm. “Oh, that must be lovely,” she | 
said. ‘Oh, I’d simply love to live like that. | 
Listen, Hugh—I’m going to call you Hugh | 
because you’ve been so nice to me, and 
when anybody’s been nice to me I always | 
feel I have to call them by their first name— | 
you want to know what I wish? You wont | 
think I’m too fresh? But, listen, you know | 
I’d simply be crazy about taking a little | 
trip with you sometime, maybe Nassau of | 
Havana—oh, I’d simply adore it. Oh, but | 
now you think I’m awful. . . . Yes, you | 
do. . . . But I’m that kind, I have to say 
just what comes into my head. But listen, | 
do you think you could?” She slipped 4 
clinging hand over his and tightened it | 
lingeringly. ee 

“Gee, that would be great,” Hugh said | 
huskily. ‘You know what you makeme | 
think of? You make me think of some kind 
of wonderful queen or something that men 
would do anything for, go out and fight and | 
capture treasure and everything. Just the 
way you look at me—you make me feel a8 
if I could do anything. Honest, you do” 

Her scarlet mouth smiled enchantingly 
in the moonlight. ‘‘You’re a dear,” she 
said. “Oh, you’re the sweetest thing. 
You're so brave and romantic and splendid. 
I just knew you would. I could tell it from 
the first.”’ 

“Could you, honest?” he asked. Hap | 
piness brimmed within him. He could be | 
reckless for this woman. He would be | 
“Listen,” he said, “you know White Hye | 
Lewis?” | 

The swing stopped with a little jolt a 
she moved sharply away from him. He | 
found her peering at him with narrowed | 

(Continued on Page 169) i 


(Continued from Page 166) 

¢ “White Eye Lewis,” she whispered. 
‘at do you mean, do I know White Eye 
¥? What do you know about White 
ewis?”’ 

‘h,” hesaid, “‘I didn’t mean—of course 
on’t, not really, you couldn’t. Only 
yere saying about reading about the 
rar in the papers. Well, I just was 
» to tell you about something I’d sure 
o do. You know, I think that boat 
hiim in it went by our boat the other 
jand he turned the light on our ship’s 
id he was scared stiff of it—of our 


Yell,” she said sharply, ‘‘go on. What 
¥ it?” 
‘nat’s all,’ he had to confess lamely. 
jyou see I—I thought maybe I could 
ize his voice again and maybe I 
) find out where he is and—and cap- 
im for the reward.” 
ou mean that’s all you know about 
You don’t know where he is or any- 
>” 
jo, but—well, I meant that’s the way 
,ake me feel, as if I could do some- 
( like that, or—or anything. Oh, 
; don’t think I’m an awful idiot.’ 
vly she relaxed, although still staring 
m, relaxed insinuatingly, almost 
it his shoulder. Then she laughed. 
ja minute you startled me. But, hon- 
think you’re just splendid, Hugh. 
wouldn’t bother about that. You 
-’t got enough of a clew or anything. 
ne of these days when I know you 
(, I’m going to get you to do some- 
for me—something that means a lot 
) something real big and daring. Let- 
ou in on something that’s pretty big, 
4, and that would mean a lot to you. 
} did it for me I’d—well, I’d think you 
sust splendid. Listen, you want to 
ie ‘Gloria’?”’ 
foria,’” Hugh breathed, his head 
‘ig. “It’s just like you—it’s glorious. 
»out that—doing something for you— 
now I will, don’t you? Anything 
r ’ 
1, you can do this all right.’”’ A sud- 
‘und below deck caught her attention. 
/nice thing you. This is part of it. 
ou do that, Hugh, like I said? Will 
< it up with your father to take me 
ttle trip sometimes, just you and me 
(.e—I mean, maybe one or two friends, 
_ party, see, to Nassau or Havana? 
now, some foreign sort of place? You 
sch a swell yacht. You will fix it up 
pu promised me, won’t you? And 
iyou got to go now, that’s my house- 
' knocking to tell me I got to send 
7. It’s getting late. But you’ll do 
won't you, Hugh? For me?” 
(h sat astride the rail, the moon in his 
poking down at her. He could hardly 
! at all for the blinding enchantment 
‘d upon him. ‘Will I, Gloria?—you 
ait. I’ll make him. I’ll be along 
ow night and tell you A 
»t tomorrow night,’’ she said, sliding 
il over his. “I got something to do 
‘ow night. But you could just come 
‘about half-past five. Just to let me 
lit’s all right. But don’t forget to 
2, will you? Good and loud, so I’ll 
who it is. I don’t want you to have 
née around by the door. My house- 
(s queer like that. She don’t like 
| tO come around by the door. Don’t 
snow, Hughie, will you?” 
th plunged his paddle blindly into 
(rk swirl of the water, heading up- 
. It was half an hour’s hard pull 
't the turn of the moon tide, back to 
‘lm decks of the Lady Jane, but he 
falted, invincible. Tomorrow morn- 
1 would tell his father exactly what 
lere going to do. 
ithe next morning, waking late, with 
iiite lash of the sunlight across his 
> a quick shower and asolitary break- 
C deck, he felt relieved that his father 
weady gone in town. It would give 
me to think just how he would go 
‘telling him. Unfortunately, in this 
1 light, he felt that he had promised 


e 
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to do something about as easy as moving 
the Fifth Street bridge. Maybe if he just 
put it to him reasonably, what it meant to 
have a wonderful woman like Gloria in- 
terested in you, maybe he’d see. He’d 
have to see. Hugh went to fuss dreamily 
around his spotless engine with a handful 
of cotton waste and an oil can. Suppose 
his father should let them have the boat— 
his imagination took the barrier at one leap. 
He saw himself on the deck in Havana 
harbor with Gloria. It would be the begin- 
ning of everything. Ships. His own line of 
ships—the ports of the world—Paris—he 
saw himself, stern and dominating, on the 
great flagship of his fleet-—the great Nason 
fleet—they say he never travels without 
that beautiful Mrs. Nason—worth ten mil- 
lion—made every cent by taking desperate 
chances, outthinking the old fogies— 
Gloria 

“Hugh,” his father’s voice called down 
to him, from an old, forgotten existence. 
“That engine in good shape now?” 

What engine? Hugh pulled himself up. 
“Sure, she’s all set!’”’ he called back. 

“We're shoving off after lunch. Stop for 
gas and oil. Got a charter for a four days’ 
trip up the inland waterway to Fort Laud- 
erdale. Man and his wife and daughter— 
George Marlow of Marlow Engines—mighty 
fine man—used to know him. They’ll be 
at the bay-shore dock at three. Snap into 
it, now. ’Nassas says you’ve got to get your 
clean shirts from the laundry.” 

Hugh bolted up on deck. But she said at 
5:30. Four days—he wouldn’t see her for 
four days. ‘‘Listen, dad,’ he said des- 
perately, “I can’t go. I’ve got an engage- 
ment. I "3 

Captain Nason stared at him with eyes 
like points of ink. “‘ Well, I’ll be—see, here, 
young man, are you crazy? Because you’ve 
got a—I’ll bet it’s with that painted hussy. 
You won’t go a step, sir. My Godfrey 
mighty, Hugh, you mean to tell me you 
want me to throw away a hundred dollars 
a day for a—blast me if I know what the 
world is coming to. Manassas, you black 
scoundrel, get lunch on right now. I want 
to get out of this in half an hour. And as 
for you, you young puppy " 

Hugh faced his father, grimly white. 
The phrases of his father’s continued blus- 
ter drifted vaguely over his head. Because 
suddenly he knew what he had not known 
before, that his father had to bluster in or- 
der to scold at him at all. He saw clearly 
that the older man had to work himself up 
to rage, or he would not be able to say a 
word, because of the secret store of tender- 
ness in his heart. But the new knowledge 
awakened no tenderness in Hugh. Out of 
the violence of his youth he judged the 
older man mercilessly for that tenderness, 
received his phrases with a cold intensity of 
dislike. 

“Blah—blah—blah,” he thought, cut- 
ting his meat at table with an icy aloofness. 
“That shows him up, that’s all he knows 
about Gloria. He’ll be glad to have her 
nice to him sometime.’”’ But beneath that 
dislike he was all one ache of dismay. Not 
to see her for four days. She would forget 
him. She would never let him see her again. 
It was impossible, incredible. 

But presently the Lady Jane, like a fat 
white bird, plowed down the river in a long, 
sustained rush, her brass work glittering, 
her windows shining, without any notice at 
all from the shuttered windows and empty 
decks of the yellow house boat under the 
awning. Hugh tore on deck from his en- 
gine, to stare, to wave, to shout, but there 
was no one even to notice that the Lady 
Jane was going by. Behind her, the big 
cruising house boat trailed two widening 
furrows which sucked the water from the 
banks, only to kick it back again to produce 
a tremendous bobbery among the small 
craft packed along the shores. But Hugh 
gripped the rail with bitterness in his heart. 
Maybe he would never see her again. 
Maybe he had lost his chance forever for 
the wonderful thing that she hinted. .He 
would never forgive his father for this. He 
went back to his engine when it was all over, 
with a sour pain in his heart—the pain of 
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| she asked him a tornado of questions. 
| seemed to know perfectly that he didn’t 
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disappointment against which youth has so 
little protection. It was all over with him; 
all the wonder and beauty of his dreams, 
all the adventure, was finished for his whole 
life. He dragged himself out to see about 
the taking on of gas and oil and finally to 
moor the Lady Jane at the wharf on the 
bay front where she generally tied during 
the season. Over all the brilliant bustle of 
the sapphire day fell the green-sickness 
of his disappointment and contempt. 
Contempt and restlessness were his mood 
for the next four days. Within him he 
carried a sneer for the whole world, but es- 
pecially for the Marlow family. What did 
these pleasant-faced, stupidly tranquil peo- 
ple know about the splendid adventure 
they had made him miss? Mr. Marlow was 
thick-shouldered, with the stomach of a 
magnate and eyes that were shrewd and 
watchful under his cap. Mrs. Marlow was 
pink-faced and well-cushioned, with little 
foolish gurgles and cries of delight for the 
lush green passing of the jungle on each side 
the canal. But the whole focus of his con- 
tempt was directed upon the yellow-haired 
Marlow girl. It did not seem to Hugh that 
he could even speak to her politely. Every- 
thing about her was wrong, the fact that she 
was younger than he, that she was smooth- 
headed and blue-eyed, that she was as di- 
rect and impertinent as Mrs. Tibbetts, the 
ship’s cat herself, upon which she pounced 
with the most sickening baby talk. When 
he was not glooming at his engines Hugh 
spent all his time steering, with his face 
grim and his jaw stuck out, trying to ignore 
the Marlow girl’s presence. She took a 
fiendish pleasure in dragging her chair near 
him, sitting on its arm and swinging round 
legs under abrupt white-flannel skirts while 
She 


| want to have anything to do with her. 


And nights, having announced that she 
knew he could dance, she dragged out 


| terrible phonograph records—raucous, in- 


| sistent,-against the starry dark silence of 
| some deep cove—and made him turn and 


turn about with her under the light, dislik- 


| ing her to his very finger tips. He hardly 


touched her with his leading arm, seeing 


| her parents smile indulgently at them. 
| Lord, how he hated yellow hair! 


“Why don’t you like me?” she asked 
him afterward, dragging him to the bow 
to observe the stars. ‘‘ You’re the funniest 
boy. I know you don’t like me, but I like 
you. Honestly I do. You're a perfectly 
wonderful dancer, and my dad says you’re 
a marvel with an engine and he likes your 


| father awfully. Why don’t you like me? 
| You’ve got nice long hands and your eye- 
| lashes are cute and you look mad all the 


time. I never in my life had to ask any boy 
to dance with me before. You’re not mad 
because you have to work, are you? Dad 
says you're the nicest boy he’s seen me 
playing with since we’ve been in Florida. 
Oh, go on, please tell me why you don’t 
like me.”’ 

Hugh writhed. “What difference does it 
make whether I like you or not?’”’ he said 
desperately. He wasn’t used to being rude 


| to girls. ‘““You’ve hired the boat, haven’t 


you, and so I have to do anything you 
want, even dancing. But you haven’t got’ 
any business poking into whether I like it 
or not. It’s rotten bad manners, if you 
want to know what I think.”’ 

But it didn’t do any good. After that, 
she persecuted constantly, with a fiendish 
relish. 

It was a century, an age, an zon, before 
the Lady Jane crawled at sunset across the 
wide opalescent floor of Biscayne Bay to- 
ward the faintly ivory towers of the city. 
At the dock it seemed to him they never 
would get rid of those Marlows. They 
shook hands, beaming, with his father. They 
beamed and shook hands with Hugh. Mrs. 
Marlow thanked him especially for being 
nice to Nancy. 

“Young folks need so much excitement 
nowadays,” she said. 

“And next week dad’s going to get your 
father’s lovely boat again for a long cruise 
down the Keys,’’ Nancy exulted in his ear. 
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“And I’m going to wear knickers, and 
you'll show me how to catch a tarpon, and 
we'll have the most marvelous time, even if 
you don’t like me.” She grinned trium- 
phantly at him from the depths of the Mar- 
low limousine, a sort of mausoleum in plate 
glass. 

Hugh brushed them from his mind as he 
wiped grease stains from his fingers. Pres- 
ently the Lady Jane was heading upriver 
again—the dark shining ribbon of river be- 
tween lights crowding down the banks, with 
thesmells of street dust and gasoline drifting 
across. Now they were through the Miami 
Avenue bridge; now the Second Avenue 
bridge was lifting; now the Fifth Street 
bridge was behind them. Was that she, a 
glimmer of white, under her awning? He 
waved frantically. Shesaw him. She was 
waving. 

A soft blur of happiness swept over 
him—a happiness blind and warm and com- 
pletely obliterating. 

Much later, when the Lady Jane was 
tidy and snugged down at her old mooring, 
he spoke to his father across the threshold 
of the captain’s stateroom. 

“T’m taking the canoe out for a while, 
dad, to get the kinks out of my back.’’ He 
spoke because there was an exultation for 
him in announcing his departure. 

His father looked up absently from his 
desk, where he was putting checks and crisp 
green bills into the tin money box of the 
small safe on the floor. His face was lined 
in the glare of the electric bulb, but he 
looked at Hugh absently, with softened 
eyes. 

“That’s all right, son,’ he said. ‘You 
know what’s happened? Mr. Marlow paid 
me a deposit in advance on the next char- 
ter. And with what he paid me for this one, 
with every bill paid, I’ve got the seven thou- 
sand for the lot right here in cash, Hugh. 
I’m going to pay cash for it tomorrow 
morning. It’s a great thing for us both, son. 
I feel pretty happy about it. There’s no- 
body now that can drive the Lady Jane 
from the river for lack of a berth.’ His 
eyes lingered, softened still further, on 
Hugh’s unresponsive face. ‘I been think- 
ing, Hugh. This bit of land and your wel- 
fare are about all I’ve wanted in this world. 
And now to see you pretty well grown up 
into a good upstanding boy. I’ve yelled at 
you sometimes, but I guess we understood 
each other, didn’t we? I don’t mind saying 
I’m pleased with you. Mr. Marlow took 
a great fancy to you. He asked me a lot of 
questions. You know his business is ship 
engines and it may mean a lot to you. 
You've been a credit to me on this trip and 
you've worked like a good one.” Suddenly 
self-conscious at his unusual articulateness, 
Captain Nason stopped short, reddened and 
turned back to his desk. ‘‘Don’t be out all 
night,’ he snapped, and bent over to lock 
the safe. 

Nothing that his father said meant more 
to Hugh than vague, far-away noises. They 
were just words. His father was an elderly 
person he knew slightly. He forgot every- 
thing instantly, unrecorded, in a great gust 
of delight, paddling downstream with the 
black rush of the current about him, his 
desires straining forward still to the shad- 
owy house boat tucked like a happy secret 
among the others. He just did remember to 
whistle. 

“Gloria—Gloria,” he said softly, know- 
ing her face mysteriously above him, ‘‘it’s 
been days—years eS 

“Well, and if you aren’t the little stran- 
ger. I began to get real mad at you,” she 
said, although no word of hers came to him 
as a mere word, but linked and vibrating 
with wonder. “That’s just like a man. 
First he says he likes you and then he for- 
gets you. Some little promiser, you are.” 

They were side by side in the swing again. 
“Listen, Gloria,” he said, peering down into 
her veiled eyes, “I had to go. Father made 
me. And going past here I whistled and 
shouted, but you weren’t anywhere. And 
T’ve thought of you every minute. Did you 
forget me? Is it too late? Will you still let 
me do the thing you said, that you wanted 
so awfully? It isn’t too late, is it?” 
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Very near him her lips burned, laughi: 
and her eyes were deeper than river wa| 
She caught his chin in her hand and laugh 
up at him. P| 

“Nice, Hughie boy,’ she murmur) 
“T guess I'll hafta forgive you. You Tea. 
mean you want to do something for me! 
something that means an awful lot, doyoy 

“You know I do,” he said huskj| 
“ Anything.” | 

“Then take me and a friend of min 
Havana on your father’s boat.” 

Hugh’s thumping heart chilled slow, 
He straightened up so that her palm slipp 
from his cheek. ‘I can’t do that,” hesa_ 
“‘Isn’t there anything else? I can’t, Glor j 
He wouldn’t let me in a thousand yeq| 
You see, it’s under charter. He’s taking 
out again. Don’t look at me jj, 
that, Gloria; listen, I 2 | 

“Yeh,” she said, and there was the | 
of a snarl in her cool tones, “TI thought | 
would be something like that. You're ;! 
easy promiser, kid. Well, I expect you by | 
ter be going. I can’t have you hangi) 
around here all the time, you know, unl 
you ” j 


“Can’t you see how I’m fixe; | 
I never lied to you. I always said a 
my father’s boat, not mine. Can’t y 

understand how it is about the charte|| 
It’s legal. Dad’s already got the money 
it. Listen, isn’t there anything else hes 
that? You got to let me have ano 
chance, Gloria.” } ‘ 

There was a moment’s pause, an at 
tive pause, and then she moved nearer h 
her voice searching his heart. “N 
mind, kid. I guess it’s all right. You sea 
it’s this way. There’s a friend of mine th 
if I could tell you his name you’d kno 
minute was somebody that’s so bi 
papers don’t even dare to print his 
He’s made so many millions it isn 
thing to him. And here’s the thing 
you, kid, see? I fell for you hard t 
time I see you and I thought I’d fix 
so’s you could meet this big bird I’m# 
you about, if you could sort of take’ 
your yacht, see. If he takes a li 
people—well, say, there’s isn’t anythin 
won’t do for them. That’s all it was, 
But listen, here’s the real idea.” 

Hugh was a little dizzy with the fa 
she was leaning full in the crook 
arm, speaking rapidly and insistently 
near his lips. He hardly dared mo 
fear he would frighten her away. 

“Listen, Hughie. If you could ge 
of some real jack—money—just for a 
days. You and your old man must 
lot stuck away. This man I’m telling 
about’s starting something new—somet 
so big it’s going to knock all these pi 
cold. This is absolutely on the inside I’m 
giving you. And if you could only la 
hands on a nice little bunch of m 
would get him to take you in on it 
thirty days absolutely without lif 
finger you’d get ninety times tha 
over in cash. And if you got that cash, 
know what I’d do, kid? Can’t you 
you sweet kid?’’ 

Her arms were around his neck, pul 
his cheek against hers. Hestiffened. “ 
mean—in thirty days from now— 
marry me, Gloria? You’d marry mi 

““Sure—sure,” she was whispering. 
marry you, Hughie, just the minu 
got the cash. But listen; you can 
little bunch of money right now, can’ 
kid? By tomorrow night would be 
time enough.” 


“Fow—how much would I have to ge ms, | 


“Oh, hon—all you can lay your 
on. This is a big thing, see? How 
can you get—twenty thousand?” 

“Gloria—gee, there isn’t anywhere! 
that. I couldn’t ——” 

“Fifteen thousand, sweetness? 
thousand? Sure you can get ten tho 
Why, ten thousand isn’t only chicken 
Your old man must have it, honey 

“No, no. It’s impossible. He 
got that much. I mustn’t even think 
it. I ——” 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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“Nive thousand, then, dearie—only five 
opsand. It isn’t anything. You could 
yt right back and we’d be married right 
“, Ninety times five thousand you’d 
tin cash, honey. It’s all you’d need. 
el—we’d live like kings.” 
‘“ive—thousand.” Hugh stood up, 
aing off her clinging, insidious hands. 
“e thousand.” His mouth felt dry. He 
yhis father’s gnarled hand, under the 
b. with the money in it. He’d never let 
» Never. Ninety times five thousand— 
» times five is forty-five—add naughts— 
(-five hundred—Lord. Four hundred 
difty thousand dollars, and Gloria. It 
evhat he had always been trying to tell 
ther, that sometimes you’ve got to see 
ys big, grab the big chances when you 
7. Yet, he couldn’t get it. It was im- 
sble. His father would He took 
ip breath to say ‘“‘no.”’ 

hr arms were around him again, by the 
| her mouth whispering urgent and 
yltuous things. He had an impulse to 
u2 flatly, to tear himself away. It was 
atrous—and then a warmth moved 
>him like a soft, blurring veil, like a 
io. 
=3 voice said loudly, “All right, Gloria. 
it.” So it was all decided. He stood 
ifora moment. And then he was climb- 
lown into his canoe, picking up his 
lie. His word was given irrevocably. 
i: simply through the blurry warmth, 
sw what he had to do. 
) the dark deck of the Lady Jane he 
¢ and listened. He had a sense of mov- 
1a dream, but a dream more solidly 
i, There was no tumult in his mind, 
41 kind of softness and clarity. He was 
(ately sure of himself. He could even 
«ve himself moving catlike across the 
] down the stairlike ladder to the light- 
ark below, see himself pause and listen 
i father’s heavy breathing. Something 
ff and yet with him said casually, “It 
jite possible that you will regret this 
\ly.’ He went on, moving forward in 
ark that was strange and yet familiar, 
gle-minded as a sleep walker. 

1 knew exactly where to put his hand 
ls father’s flashlight on the corner of 
ielf, knew where to crouch so that the 
{of light should strike directly on the 
of the little safe, knew with a photo- 
jic precision how to turn the knob to 
ght combination of numbers, which 
ag to his mind. “‘It is quite possible 
tyou will regret this bitterly.’”’ The 
s repeated, and he saw himself listen- 
» his father’s undisturbed breathing, 
whe safe door yawn darkly under his 
Fouch. He stepped outside the state- 
j, so that the bills in the tin box would 
tackle. It was very foolish of his father 
live all his money here like this. He 
\iften warned him it should be in the 
| He put back the two thousand in 


*doorway of the house boat. 
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checks, closed the safe door carefully, re- 
placed the flashlight and walked on deck. 
Mrs. Tibbetts, the ship’s cat, got between 
his legs once and he shoved her not un- 
gently away. But his only emotion was a, 
vague fear that some of the bills would slip 
out of his hand, blow away or drop into the 
water while he was paddling. He buttoned 
the wad under his shirt, buckled his belt 
over it. The black swiftness of the water 
about his canoe was the same dream. 

He was possessed of a sudden feverish im- 
patience to have that money in her hand, out 
of his control. He ran the canoe silently to 
the wharf end and tied it. The dim moon- 
light on the planks brightened suddenly 
to a bleached, dead white as a veil of cloud 
moved from the waning moon. The bushes 
at the land side of the wharf were dead 
black. An orange rectangle of light fell 
from the open door of the house boat across 
the whiteness. Hugh hesitated a moment. 
He had never been around this side of the 
house boat before. A window nearer him 
showed orange cracks between heavy, nailed 
slats. Perhaps she was just going to bed. 
He had no idea what timeitwas. Shewould 
have to get up and dress and take this money 
from him. 

As he took a step forward something 
rustled under the nearest bush. He stopped 
and stared at a half-grown black kitten 
which scrambled out on the planks and 
danced, stiff legged, in his path. He 
scuffed his foot at it. The little black thing 
humped its back and spat. As he took an- 
other step forward, dimly amused, it bolted 
with arched tail before him, stopped again, 
braced and defiant, and then with a wild 
scramble of kitten claws bounced across the 
The boy strode 
noiselessly after it. 

There was a man on the house boat. 
Hugh pulled up suddenly, blank with shock. 
Through the slatted window he heard a 
man’s voice rising high-pitched to a harsh 
tension. 

“Annie—Annie, for gossake, there’s a 
cat in here—Annie, a cat—kick it out— 
throw something at it—kill it—a black cat. 
Annie, you fool, you left that door open— 
and a cat - i 

Hugh knew that voice, the very tones of 
the half-choked fear. He remembered 
pistol shots, a dark boat alongside in the 
night. It was White Eye Lewis, wanted by 
the police for —— 

He heard her voice, within the shutters, 
soothing, commanding. “It’s only a little 
kitten, you silly. Keep still, can’t you? 
You’re making an awful noise. Hush up, 
now. I’ll put it out. It’s the children’s 
next door. Here, kitty, kitty ——”’ 

A shadow moved across the threshold. 
The kitten was dropped, not unkindly, the 
door shut and locked with three locks. Hugh 
heard her voice murmuring again within the 
room. Once they both laughed suddenly. 
“Well, I hope he gets it,’’ the man’s voice 
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said, and he yawned loudly. The woman 
went on murmuring, urging something. 

It was, not that Hugh chose to stand 
there listening. It was only that he could 
not seem to move. His body and his mind, 
too, prickled all over as if they had been 
numbed and now the blood were rushing 
back again. The softness and elarity and 
certainty were shattered into a thousand 
prickling and agonized bits. White Eye 
Lewis. That’s why she had wanted the 
boat. Now he knew where White Eye 
Lewis was. He could see the dark motor- 
boat drifting, drifting, and White Eye slip- 
ping out of it in the dark, up this wharf, 


pounding softly at that door, slipping in— | j . : 


she would try to get him away or get 
money for him 
Money. Hugh jerked himself violently 


out of lethargy. He,ran to the wharf end, | 


untied the canoe with sweating, fumbling 
fingers, dropped into it, groped for his pad- 
dle. The five thousand dollars was a hard 
lump pressed against his shuddering stoni- 
ach muscles. His body was cold with per- 
spiration. He strained frantically at the 
paddle, his eyeballs starting, his muscles 
tried beyond their power. The battling tide 
foamed about the bow. His progress was 


by nightmare inches. And he was a thief— 


a thief. 


When he stood in the dark of his father’s | 


stateroom again, listening unbelievably to 
Captain Nason’s snores, it was exactly as if 


he had been a doll strung on wires, which | 
had suddenly come apart. His hand shook | 


so that he could hardly find the flashlight. 


When he had found it he waited for two | 


agonized moments before lighting it, while 
his father moved suddenly in his bed. When 
the heavy breathing began again he felt 


timidly for the knob, fumbled in his mind | 


for the combination. Was the 
second figure three or seven? It 
was a bitter age before the door swung 
heavily outward, and yet it did so, and his 
father still slept. A great flush of exulta- 
tion filled Hugh’s heart. He still shivered, 
slipping the bills back in the box, closing 
the safe door. But then he drew himself 
up with a gesture like a shout, like a cry of 
gratitude and of release. 


Hour after hour, while the moon set and | 
the river moved darkly and secretly about | 


the boat he paced the deck, feeling infinitely 
humbled and yet uplifted, knowing him- 


self at that moment cleansed of the green- | 


sickness of his youth. He knew now that 
life was dangerous, difficult, inscrutable, 
and that it took all that one had of intelli- 
gence to see one’s way clearly through it. 
But he was not afraid of it for himself. He 
was afraid of it for his father. It was un- 
thinkable, what he had almost done to him. 
It made him pause again and again to listen 
to the sound of his father’s sleep, with a ten- 


derness so brooding and so profound that it | 


was in itself a kind of fatherhood. At that 
moment, steadily, he knew himself grown up. 
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aforesaid, personally appeared P. 8. Collins, 
,aving been duly sworn according to law, de- 
snd says that he is the General Business Man- 
|The Curtis Publishing Company, and that the 
ag is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
atement of the ownership, management, etc., 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
/aption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
(ied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
i 


hat the names and addresses of the publisher, 
) managing editor, and business manager are: 
lier, The Curtis Publishing Company, Inde- 
jadence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylyania 


« George Horace Lorimer, Wyncote, Pennsyl- 
\nia 


ing Editor, None 


iss Manager, P. S. Collins, Wyncote, Pennsyl- 
hia 
| 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


2. That the owners are: (If a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Edward W. Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 

Mary Louise Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 

W. Curtis Bok, Trustee under Deed of Trust from Edward W. 
Bok, dated 4-25-25, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 

William Boyd and Corabel Tarr Boyd, Trustees under deed of 
Trust, dated 5-12-23, 250 W. Tulpehocken Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania : 

Philip S. Collins, Wyncote, Pennsylvania _ 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Trustee under the will of Louisa Knapp 

” Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

W. D. Fuller, Woodbury, New Jersey 

John Gribbel, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Edward W. Hazen, Haddam, Connecticut 

George H. Lorimer, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

C. H. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 

John C. Martin, Wyncote, Pennsylvania : 

Public Ledger Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

John B, Williams, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 


holder or security holder appears upon the books of | 


the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona-fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
P. §. Collins, General Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
February, 1926. 
(SEAL) W. C. TURNER, 

Notary Public. 


(My commission expires April 1, 1927) 


e Bristles ‘U 
can't come 
out They are 
held forever 
in a grip of 
Vulcanized 
hard Rubber 


ALL DEALERS 
35¢ TO 310.00 


7) LJ, a 
Sterilized ~ Guaranteed 


SHAVING BRUSHE 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
cornor callus fora fewnights. Instantly 
it stops aching, then shortly you lift it 
right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of feet. 
Just get a bottle of “Freezone” at any 
drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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See for yourself the 
difference that 
“Onyx Pointex’’ 
makes. In both 
photographs the 
ankles are the 
Same. But in the 
one at the left the 
ankles are clad in 
“Pointex, ”’ 


What a world of difference 
just the right stocking makes! 


HAT a triumph of design the 

“Pointex” heel really is! It not 
only makes “Onyx Pointex” stockings 
more wear-resisting, but, we say it ad- 
visedly, more STARE-resisting as well. 
“Pointex” allows the ankle to look 
its best. It conveys an impression of 


slender smartness even where that 
Leading stores everywhere sell the 


quality can ONLY be an impression. ‘Pode fens tenlas Jkepecd bales 


Silk, with Lisle Top 
Style 155, Medium weight >] & 
Style 255, Service weight i $] 95 
it assumes a new quality of charm—  Swle 355, ““Sheresilk’’ ) 4s 


Pure Thread Silk 


Style 350, Service weight r 
Style 450, “‘Sheresilk’’, the $2 75 
finest web of silken strands 


The ordinary ankle in the ordinary 
stocking is still ordinary. In “Pointex” 


a new gracefulness—a new beauty. 
See for yourself just by insisting upon 
“Onyx Pointex”. Sold by leading 
stores everywhere. 

New York 


“Onyx’’ Hoszery Inc. M anufacturers 


“Onyx” ® Hosiery 
** Pointex” 


© 1926 REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 36) 


_ In a production of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde the theme was changed to quadruple 
instead of dual personality. The same actor 
played Dr. Jekyll, Mr. Hyde, the victim, 
and the police force. 

A spectacular production of The Storm- 


ing of the Bastille was radically altered and 


presented as Robinson Crusoe. 

In the end a settlement was arranged. 
The playwrights accepted the actors’ terms, 
and obtained the following concessions: 


1. No union artist will appear in a play 
written by a scab author. 

2. No play written by cheap foreign 
labor will be presented unless adapted by 
a union playwright. The adapter’s name 


| will appear on the playbills in type four 
| times as large as that used for the author. 


3. Leading ladies will not refuse an au- 
thor’s invitation to supper. 

4. Ushers will be obliged to call ‘‘ Author! 
Author!”’ every time they call for the lead- 
ing man, and in the same tone of voice. 

5. Prices of admission will be doubled, to 
pay for the cost of the strike. 


Then who won the strike? 
Well, who usually wins a strike? 
Both sides won the strike. 
Then who lost the strike? 
Foolish! Who always loses a strike? 
The public lost the strike. 

—Morris Bishop. 


Joys of Evening Motoring 


IAATHER, get out the armored car, 
We’re motoring out tonight. 
Our little journey will not be far, 
But still we may have to fight. 


GCEWELS 
AND. . 
PRECIOUS STONES 


If Woman Ever Gets Around to Disarmament 


Bad bandits lurk on the broad highway) 
For citizens such as we. 

They take your gold in a manner gay 
And they beat you up with glee. 


Father, crank up our steel-clad bus, 
The one we bought from the bank, 

A sort of a coupé ponderous | 
And a sort of a wartime tank. 

We're only calling on grandmamma, 
But it’s rash to take a chance. 

Remember we might meet thugs, papa, 
And come home in an ambulance. 


Father, gird on your pistols two 
And speed by all ambuscades. 
Brother will aim the machine gun true, 
And mother the hand grenades. 
I will man the aft-turret gun, 
And maybe we'll pass unseen 
The motorized thieves that we hope to shi 
By the help of a black smoke screen, 


Father, close down the bullet-proof glass, 
It’s hot but we must not chafe. 

Open the cut-out and give her gas, 
So we may get through safe. 

Thus we'll pass through the crooks’ barra 
And get back no less poor 

To our own little, snug little home garag 
From our nice little family tour. 

—Fairfax Downey. 


Pleases and Thankyous 


ISE is the plan of the Business 
man; 
Tutored in merchant lore, 
Shrewdly he sells by his pounds or ells 
Getting his price therefor. 
(Continued on Page 176) 
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CAn nouncing 
ngersolls 


New Tonneau-Shape Wrist Watches 


LLUSTRATIONS can’t do justice to the new model Ingersoll Wrist Watches. 
They can’t show the real character of the design nor how the watch and 
strap shape themselves to lie flat on the wrist—with no strap beneath. 


Now in addition to the Wrist Radiolite at $4.50, there is a metal dial model 
without the luminous feature, a smart looking watch priced at $4.00. It is certain 
to be popular with women and girls, in school, office and home. 


ot 


by 


The Radiolite model, of course, has its big appeal to those to whom the luminous 
feature is important—sportsmen, motorists, boys, nurses, etc. 


Lies Flat on 
the Wrist 


No Strap 
Beneath 


New WATERBURY Series 
Aw now we add greater beauty and 


style to the WaTersury, the low- 


waren Bua 
RamOLNy = 


est priced jeweled watch made in America. 


Notice the beauty of the new bow and 
crown, and how the lines of the bow “flow”’ 


- 


into the circular case, giving the watch a 


Waterbury grace of line you would expect only in very Waterbury Radiolite 
The lowest-priced jeweled watch Brace : y i F y / Waterbury with luminous dial. Tells 
made in America much higher priced watches. time in the dark 
| $5.50 Ingersolls on sale in Canada $659 
| at slightly higher prices. 


— L 
Be erybody Knows the Famous YANKEE 
4 The Most Popular Watch in the World 


7 HAT a tribute to any article to say that over a period of 
thirty years time more people have chosen it than any other! 


Ingersoll Yankees have been chosen by 60 million people—in all 
parts of the world, in all walks of life. 


Is there any better demonstration of the quality? Of dependability? 
Of value? Of genuine service? 


The New Yankee Yankee Radiolite 


Dependable, as always; with The Yankee with luminous 
figures and hands. Tells time 


in the dark. 


$9.75 


_ Many new features of grace 
} 
and beauty. 


$7 -75 


Nts just the thing 
for body bolts’ 


“For tightening body bolts and for general 
work on my Essex,” says Mr. J.E. Gillespie, 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., “a Crescent 
Wrench is just the thing.” Thousands 
of other car Owners agree with him that 
there’s nothing like Crescent Tools for pre- 
venting squeaks and rattles in body or 
chassis. Ask your hardware or accessory 
dealer. 


CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 
211 Harrison St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


CRESCENT 


Xi ener 5 


Crescent Tool Company 
211 Harrison St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet for car own- 
ers on the prevention of squeaks and 
rattles. 


Name...... 


Address . 


Maire: Of Gan ics tcretiinc:}. ce ae 


Touch a Corn 
With this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can 

wear tight shoes, dance, walk in 
comfort. Then soon the corn or callus 
shrivels up and loosens. 

You peel it off with your-fingers like 
dead skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score 
use this remarkable method. Acts 
instantly, like a local anaesthetic. 
Doctors approve it. Removes the 
whole corn, besides stopping pain at 
once. 

Ask your druggist for ‘‘Gets-It.” 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Works alike 
on any corn or callus—old or new, 
hard or soft. 


99 World’s 
Fastest Way 


CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name and address, 
to Box 1624, % The Saturday Evening 
Post, 316 Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. I will bring you full details telling 
how you may easily make $5 to $10 a week 
extra in your spare time! 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 174) 
Sadder, I wot, is the Poet’s lot, 
Ever for nought he trills: 
This is the tale of my morning mail— 
Pleases, Thankyous and Bills! 


“Hasten!”’ they write, ‘from your attic’s 
height; 
Come to our festal board; 
Sing us a lay with our thanks for pay, 
All that our means afford. 


“Lend us, pardee, of your well-known 
glee, 
Better for health than pills!’’ 
Such is the tale of my morning mail— 
Pleases, Thankyous and Bills. 


Minutes are gold to the great that hold 
Rule in the marts of Earth; 

Ah, but the time of a Man of Rime, 
What is that bauble worth ? 


“Give,” is the prayer, ‘to our Worthy 
Fair 
Something that throbs and thrills!”’ 
Such is the tale of my morning mail— 
Pleases, Thankyous and Bills. 


Custom is hard on the harried Bard; 
List to a plaintive Muse! 

Laurels and bays and a tithe of praise 
Buy not the baby’s shoes. 


EVENING POST 


Hither and yon with a barbiton, 
That is the pace that kills! 
Still is the tale of my morning mail— 
Pleases, Thankyous and Bills. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Two Dog Poems 
Contentment 


LIKE the way that the world is made— 
Tickle me, please, behind the ears— 

With part in the sun and part in the shade— 
Tickle me, please, behind the ears. 

This comfortable spot beneath a tree 

Was probably planned for you and me; 

Why do you suppose God made a flea? 
Tickle me more behind the ears. 


I hear a cricket or some such bug— 
Tickle me, please, behind the ears— 
And there is a hole some creature dug— 
Tickle me, please, behind the ears. 

I can’t quite smell it from where we sit, 

But I think a rabbit would hardly fit; 

Tomorrow perhaps I’ll look into it! 
Tickle me more behind the ears. 


A troublesome fly is near my nose— 
Tickle me, please, behind the ears— 
He thinks I’ll snap at him, I suppose— 
Tickle me, please, behind the ears. 


April 3,1 


If I lay on my back with my legs in ¢| 
Would you scratch my stomach just he 


and there? 


It’s a puppy trick and I don’t much . 


care, 
But tickle me more behind the ears, 


Heaven, I guess, is all like this— 


Tickle me, please, behind the ears— 


It’s my idea of eternal bliss— 


Tickle me, please, behind the ears, | 


With angel cats for a dog to chase 
And a very extensive barking space, 


And big bones buried all over the pla 
And you to tickle behind my ears, | 


Dissimulation 


That maybe I was stalking it. 
Or fancied, when you saw me spring, 
I meant to catch the silly thing. 


I’m sorry it should so appear. 
Until I saw the creature rise 
I scarcely knew a bird was near! 
I take these runs for exercise. 
But I am sure, if I had wings, 
I'd be ashamed to use the things. 
—Burges Joh 


FAME IS A BUBBLE 


balls and banquets and teas with big cham- 
ber-of-commerce men. It has give her a lot 
of false ideas.”’ 

“Yes,” I says, “that’s the only word for 
it—false ideas.”’ 

Asa matter of fact, to be perfectly honest 


| about it, I didn’t half realize how far she’d 


got these ideas. What chance did I have to 
learn how she’d got—me a soda jerker! I 


| seen her around the Elite, of course, and I 
| knew there was a big banquet for her, with 


the mayor giving the toasts to Miss Flat 
Rock, and everybody pointing her out and 
iooking at her on. the street and saying, 
“That’s Miss Flat Rock—supposed to be 
the prettiest girl in Flat Rock.”’ I got all 
the excitement, and I seen she was high- 
toneder than ever; but never for a minute 
did I dream she’d gone as far as she showed 
she’d gone the night she took umbrage, as it 
were, at Elmer’s manicure. That was the 
climax, of course, but there was other 
things that ought to of showed me. 

It started, it seemed, the night of the 
banquet to her. Elmer was feeling great; 
he’d polished off his poem, To One With 
Locks of Gold, and sent it out to a magazine 
that afternoon, and he was escorting Jean 
and her mamma home after the banquet. 
What happened on that walk may seem 
mighty little, but it was, as a matter of fact, 
very significant if only we’d knowed it. 

Elmer, now, ain’t exactly a social out- 
east. He knew, for instance, that when we 
walk with two ladies in the street you walk 
in the middle, so’s neither one won’t think 
they’re being slighted. And, naturally, 
that’s where he got when they left Odd 
Fellows’ Hall—between the ladies, like he 
ought. 

Well, Elmer tells me, there wasn’t ever 
such a walk as that one, so far as he’s con- 
cerned. First, he says, Jean stops ’em to 
look in a show window at some hardware, 
and then when they start again she kind of 
sidles in between him and her mamma, so’s 
he’s on the outside, next to the curb, and 
he knows very well that’s wrong, so very 
politely says, ‘‘Pardon me,” and hops 
around between ’em again. 

Then, he says, Jean makes ’em stop 
again at another show window, and when 
they start again she edges in again between 
him and her mamma, putting him again on 
the outside, and again Elmer figures she’s 
made a mistake, and politely saying, “‘ Par- 
don me,”’ hops in between ’em again. They 
stop again, for Jean to see something in a 
window, and again Jean edges in the wrong 
place and again Elmer says, “Pardon me,”’ 
and gets back in between ’em. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Well, so Elmer tells me, that’s the way it 
was all the way home, him hopping into 
where he knew he belonged and her, for 
some reason, edging in again go’s he’s in the 
wrong place. They must of swap places 
like that a dozen times, and Mrs. Rogers 
looking at both of them like they must be 
nuts; but Elmer says he knew where to 
walk and he was going to walk there, so 
help him! Then they got to 66514 Pine- 
hurst Avenue. Jean stopped at the gate 
with him. 

“You better,” she says, “‘read a book on 
proper etiquette before you go out walking 
with two ladies again. Good night.” 

“Hlmer,’’ I tell him, ‘it’s a Yankee idea 
she picked up. Butit’s wrong. It’sa pass- 
ing fad, Elmer, and any standard book of 
proper etiquette will tell you it’s a passing 
fad, so don’t let her think she can get away 
with stuff like that.” 

“That trip,” he says, “has put false ideas 
in her head. She’s prominent,” he says, 
very low and out of spirits, ‘and I ain’t. 
She ue 

“In that case,’ I says, “there ain’t but 
one thing for you to do, and that’s be 
prominent yourself. Two,’ I says, thinking 
of a line I heard somewhere, “can play at 
that game. Meaning,” I says, “you can be 
prominent as well as she. Why not be a 
poet like you said?” 

“She did love me,” he goes on; “she said 
she did. She said this bathing-beauty bug 
wasn’t going to make any difference; but 
it certainly has, and it’s give her false ideas, 
it hase 

“It'll wear off,” I try to encourage him. 


“By that time,” he says, “I’ll be dead ' 


three years.” 

You can just see from that how low he 
was, and my heart went out to my old pal 
that wanted to marry a bathing beauty, 
even if he did want to marry one. I swore 
then I’d manage things—and I don’t think 
I’m bragging when I say that ultimate 
events will show I did—and settled down 
to think things out. It took some time, of 
course, it not being no child’s play, but I 
believed I had it when into the Elite one 
day Elmer rushed all steamed up with ex- 
citement. 

“Gimme,” he says, “a McNutt Extra 
Special Super Surprise Egg Flip—and read 
this!’’ 

He hands me a letter. It says: 


“Dear Mr. Casper: We take great pleas- 
ure in notifying you that we have accepted 
your excellent sonnet, To One With Locks 


of Gold. Our check will be mailed to you , 


the first of next month. We shou 


OU may have thought, a while ago, 
When that absurd cock sparrow Vit, | 
And I walked toward it, stiff and slow | 


| 
| 


| 


pleased to see anything else you haye 


hand that will fit also into our policy, 
“‘Very truly yours, 
“NATHAN GIFFOR 
“Editor, Lock and Key Meg 
turers’ Monthly.” 


“What,” he says, “do you think 


q 


that?” 5 
“Why, Elmer,” I says, “‘it’s great 


other step and you’ll be in the Atlani 


Monthly.” 


“Tt wasn’t but only the seventh pla 


sent it to,’”’ he says. 

“The glory,” I says, ‘‘is all the gr 
And now,” I says, ‘‘I don’t think you 
to have any more trouble with Ji 
seems to me as soon as she sees that 
and the check when it comes, you 
have to worry any more. You,” I 
“are now distinguished just like her 
just tell Jimmie Nolan on the Ey 
Ledger and he’ll print a little artic 
paper about it—and there you’ll be, I 
a made man, and I don’t begrudge yé 
bit of it!” 

“You think,” he says, ‘‘she’ll appr 
the honor I got?”’ 


0 


ig 


“Elmer,” I says, ‘you can’t laugh o 


real poet. You always,” I says, 
hand it to a poet. You had to ha 
Kipling, didn’t you?” 


“Yes,” he says, “I did. I certainly ht 


to hand it to Kipling. I certainly gol 


admit that.” 


“Well?” Isays. “Ina way,’ I says. 


“T’m just a little sorry. I’d been 
into this matter no little ways and 
I had something lined up that woul 
Jean around to her senses, but I recko 
all for the best, Elmer old pal. It’s 
scheme, though, and I’ll save it for m 
another time.” ; 
Such a couple of innocents we was! 
Well, he went that night to tell 
about it, and when he left the Elite 
he’d come by, I never-seen such a 
boy as he was. He looked mighty 
new suit on, and he’d got the carbon 
hands, and he was smiling at every 
Well, I thinks, everything’s jake at 
with my old pal Elmer. He’s fixed! 
Then I got Jimmie Nolan on the 
and told him all about the poem, 
sonnet named To One With Locks 0 
and the enthusiastic letter from the e 
and he said he’d print a piece about 
Well, Elmer was humming a littl 


when he reached the house on Pineht 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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(Continued from Page 176) fame and off you go—off you go,” he says, going on, because I keep pretty close touch 
nue, and he never said ‘ Howdy”’ hap- much more bitter, “about cuticle.” on events, and to get a drink of soda water. A 
>in his life. He couldn’t hardly wait, he “Well,” she says, ‘‘since we’re talking I have made up a lot of nice original Fortify for 
ime, to get in the parlor and ask how like this, I want to tell you that I don’t things—for example, the McNutt Extra 
eybody was so’s he could bring out the _ think that letter means anything at all.” Special Gloria Swanson Egg Flip, the Fire Fi htin 
ir. ; , “You mean ‘nothing’!”’ McNutt Extra Astonishment, which some & § 
1 looked like hours, he said, before he “One poem,” she said, “don’t make a_ say is even better than the McNutt Extra PROVED 
the proper opening so’sitwouldn’t look poet. I’m not bragging,” she said, “‘be- Surprise, and the McNutt Super Extra IM 
«showing off. . cause I was Miss Flat Rock; but I was, Special Calvin Coolidge Malted Milk g 
‘Yh, yes,” he finally got in, “I just re- nevertheless. You seem to think it’s went Double Egged and Cherried, all of which 
> bered I got a letter that you might be to my head. It hasn’t. But I was Miss has served to make the Elite popular with 
sested in, Jean, in regards to that Flat Rock, and people do know me and it the people in Flat Rock. The mayor of 
«ry we was talking about. Thought you. was a honor I got, and you’re just jealous Flat Rock himself is very fond of the Mc- EXTINGUISHER 
ut be interested.” because nobody’s saying anything about Nutt Extra Special Pola Negri Phosphate, 
nen he takes the letter out, and he you. No, you don’t want a girl to have a which I made up as a little tribute to the HERE Stony onerva 
yin’t help it to save his life, but hishand career. She’s got to lay low all her life and great Polish actress. to work cos Kee 


bled, he said, when he handed ittoher. get excited about one poem, if only four- And it is a saying in Flat Rock that if 
1. he kind of leaned back, kind of ex- teen or fifteen lines, sold to a magazine. you sit at the soda fount in the Elite Ice 
(ng her to see how swell it was, and Well, you’ll just see what it means to any- Cream Parlor long enough everybody you 


a woman or child can work 
it with perfect ease. It is so 
simple that you instinc- 


2d. He was kind of smiling too. But body!” know in Flat Rock will sooner or later tively work it correctly; sim- 
ouldn’t wait long enough, he was so “Anyways,” he said, ‘‘at the lease when come in while you are there, and so you Pe ee blew to es 
ced. Somehow, he said, he just felt he you won the Miss Flat Rock contest I can see everybody you know just by sitting ote og al TN gr 
(to say something, and then he was didn’t start criticizing your finger nails.” _ there. stream under high Nice 
yng over her shoulder, looking at the “There wasn’t no chance for you to of,’ This was a situation that practically to the base of the flames. 
ir too. she says. “I mean there wasn’t no chance played into my hands in the scheme I 

. : A 
Chat,” he said, putting his finger on for you to of.” worked out to help my old pal Elmer, ita apes nites 
:Gifiord’s name, ‘‘is the editor. He’s “Well,” he says he said, “there might of which I won’t tell what it is at this point, each floor, is an absolute 


seditor,” he said, “of the magazine. been a chance for you to say something but will tell what happened so that at the 
» the. man that accepted the sonnet. about my cuticle, but there wasn’t no call end I can give you quite a little surprise, a 


essential to the properly 
equipped home—an indis- 


i,” he said, “is him—Nathan Gifford.” for it anyways. It seems to me that a_ specially when you learn how it was worked. pensable accessory to every 
nen, he told me later, she looked up. cuticle is a mighty little thing to find fault Elmer thought at first it wouldn’t work, motor car and motor boat. 
lmer,” she said, “what horrible with. A lot worse might be the matter on account he thought it wasn’t fair, but I é 

tle!”” with me. Many people’s cuticle is not thought up a line.I heard somewheres Pyrene ni Snutactaring Co. 
‘What?”’ he says. ideal, but at heart they might be pure gold, which completely won him over so that he Newark, N.’J. 


said,’ shesaid, ““whathorriblecuticle.”’ for all you know. You can’t,’ he says he _ said all right. The line was, “Everything 
‘ don’t know,” he said, ““what you’re _ said, “tell the kind of man a man is by his is fair in loveand war.’”’ When he’d thought 
Ing about.” cuticle.” that over he said yes it was true, after all, 
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The truth was, though, Jean didn’t seem 
to be unbending any, even with all this. 
She took it all very high-toned, and every 
once and a while Elmer got a sick feeling 
that everything wasn’t going jake. But he 
stuck to it, not knowing what else to do, 
because I wasn’t there to tell him what to 
do, I suppose. 

Around eight o’clock, then, which is the 
busiest hour of the day in Flat Rock’s 
White Light Section, which is Twelfth 
Street between First and Second avenues, 
he come down to what you might call the 
crux of the situation. He got down to what 
I would call brass tacks. 

He asked Jean if she didn’t want to walk 
uptown and maybe drop in and see Baby 
Patty, the child movie star, in Playgrounds 
of Passion, supported by Maude the Human 
Horse and Rascoe the Human Dog, and a 
lively cast of other stars. And Jean said 
yes. 

The electric signs begin on Twelfth 
Street at First Avenue, and it was there at 
that corner that a automobile come near 
as peas to running over them. The chauf- 
feur opened his mouth to cuss Elmer out 
and then he got a good look at who it was. 
His mouth stayed open and he sat like he 
was paralyzed and just looked and looked 
and looked at Elmer. 

“Move on, my good man,” Elmer said 
presently. ‘The lady and I wish to pass.” 

The chauffeur woke up and started the 
ear, but he stared back at Elmer half a 
block, and Elmer, out the corner of his eye, 
seen Jean look up at him startled. 

“The news,” he remarked carelessly, 
“must of got around.” 

Jean didn’t say anything for a minute, 
and then she said, “It was like that with 
me in Atlantic City. We girls’ pictures 
had been printed so many times in the 
papers that everybody recognized us.” 

They kind of sauntered along Twelfth 
Street, looking in thewindows. In front 
of Sid’s Smoke Shop Elmer came to a 
dead halt and they looked at some 
pipes. When they raised their 
eyes, there was Sid and two 
fellows who Elmer never seen 
before and didn’t know whis- 
pering together inside and 
looking at him. When he 
looked up Sid nodded. 

Elmer said hello offhand 
and then Sid stepped forward. 

“Elmer,” he said, “if you 
don’t mind.”’ Elmer turned é 
to Jean. “Pardon me,” he jo 
said, ‘just a second.’”’. Then 
he went over and talked for a 
few seconds with the two : 
strangers. Then they all “eS 
shook hands around and El- 
mer come back to Jean. 

“Very sorry,” he said, “but 
once a fellow gets a name as 
a writer lots of people want 
to get a little advice on writ- 
ing and would I look over 
some of their stuff and see 
what I thought of it. Al 
ready,” he said, “it’s getting 
to be tiresome.” 

““T suppose so,” Jean an- 
swers, her chin in the air. 
‘People was all the time asking we 
girls in Atlantic City what we used 
on our hair or face, because they 
wanted to know how we got them 
so nice.” 

Sometimes, Elmer told me after- 
wards, it didn’t look like he was get- 
ting any kind of break at all, and it 
was all he could do to keep plugging 
hisself; but he seen, and seen Jean 
couldn’t help seeing, that nearly 
everybody that passed them stared 
right into his face. Two or three 
times he seen people nudging friends 
and indicating him. 

When they got to the Third 
National Bank corner two little 
boys that was running along turned 
around and recognized Elmer and 
stopped and stared at him. 

“Gee,” said one, “whiz!” 


““The News,’’ He Remarked 
Carelessly, ““Must of Got 
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“In Atlantic City,” Jean says, ‘“‘practi- 
cally the same thing happened to me. 
Some little girls recognized me as one of 
the bathing beauties and just stopped and 
stared at me. Wasn’t that odd?” 

“Sure,” Elmer says. “‘That’s what those 
little boys just done to me. Probably,’’ he 
says, “‘little fellows that wants to grow up 
to be poets.” 

“The little girls in Atlantic City,’”’ Jean 
says, “wanted to grow up to be bathing 
beauties.” 

They was crossing Twelfth Street, then, 
over to where the Bijou is, and Elmer 
turned and looked at Jean, a little resentful 
because of how many times she was re- 
minded of Atlantic City. He seen that she 
was suddenly smiling pleasantly at some- 
body ahead. Elmer looked to see who it 
was. Mayor Sneed, of Flat Rock, stood on 
the corner, picking his teeth. Elmer hadn’t 
seen him since the banquet for Jean. 

The mayor was looking out thoughtfully 
across Twelfth Street, when his eyes settled 
on Elmer. The toothpick come out of his 
mouth and he took off his hat and smiled 
good evening. And then—‘‘Elmer,” he 
said, “could you step over here just a sec- 
ond? I won’t keep you but only a second.” 

“Pardon me,” Elmer said to Jean, “for a 
second.” 

She nodded and strolled over and stared 
hard into a show window full of mops and 
brushes, She didn’t look at anything in 
particular—just stared at everything. 
Then Elmer come back to her. 

“You wouldn’t hardly believe it,” he 
says, laughing, “but even the mayor 
wanted a little advice. A funny fellow, 
the mayor is ——” 

“Kilmer,” she breaks 
in, ‘I don’t believe I 
want to go to the mov- 
ies. Let’s go home.” 


Around” 
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“Sure, darling,’ he says, “if you want 
to we'll go home. I was just going to say 
the mayor certainly is a queer bird.” 

“Tell me,” she says, “when we get 
home. I’m tired.” 

And her voice, Elmer says, was kind of 
low and weary, so they walked on home 
without saying anything to each other. 

At ten o’clock I was called to the phone. 
It was Elmer. 

“Bascom,” he says, “‘tear it down. Ev- 
erything’s all right. Tear it down.” 

Well, I was knocked silly. ‘‘You don’t 
mean to tell me,” I says, ‘‘that one walk 
did the trick?” 

“Jean and I,” he says, “‘are going to be 
married tomorrow. Tear it down, Bascom, 
and I’ll be by to see you in a few minutes.” 

I played many tricks in my time, not 
being what you would call a dead one 
around Flat Rock, but this beat ’em all. 
I hanged up the receiver and I just had to 
go around to the mirror next to the fount 
and look at the best one I ever pulled. 

There it was, four feet high and three 
feet across, pasted across the mirror, with 
Elmer’s picture bigger’n life size. Under 
and around it was what the printer had 
fixed up for me. I copied it so as to be able 
to show my children whether their father 
could manage things or not when he was 
young. I give it here: 


WARTS! 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE Warts! 


“For years,” writes Elmer Casper, popu- 
lar young Flat Rock auto mechanic, “I 
suffered from one hundred and twelve 
warts. I tried everything, including spe- 
cialists, the best in the country, and none 
of them could do me any good. 
They said, ‘Your case is hope- 
less. You have too many warts 
for medical science to cure.’ 
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“Then I was advised by a friend to ti 
new remedy which I at first laughed at] 
said they are all quacks. But the friij 
insisted and finally I tried Little Gij 
Wart Remover, and today I am cure), 
absolutely cured of warts, by the Li: 
Giant Wart Remover. 

“T am glad to be able to testify as to 
value of your remedy. 

“ELMER CASPER,’ 


112—WARTS—112 
AND Now No Warts! 
ASK ELMER CASPER! 


I don’t suppose there was anybody 
Flat Rock that hadn’t seen that sign g 
Elmer’s picture during the three daysity| 
up there—except Jean Rogers. 

Elmer had a happy smile, the first hap 
smile I’d seen on his face in weeks, while 
drank his MeNutt’s Super Extra Spe 
William Hart Chocolate Nut Sundae. 

“Very funny, Bascom,” he said; “y 
funny indeed. I was just beginning | 
figure it wasn’t going to work at all, wh| 
all of a sudden—well, you might say Je 
just give in. She wanted to go home. 

“Tt was just after the mayor called} 
aside to ask me about was the Little Gig 
Wart Remover as good as I said,” he; 
plains, “‘because he’s got a couple he’d ji 
to get rid of. He was the third to eal] | 
aside, not wanting to speak in front 
Jean, but his was the one that did ¢ 
trick ” 

“You needn’t of had the slight 
worry,” I says. “I knew it would | 
through slick.” 

“Funny thing, when we got home,” | 
says, asking me to fix him up another, | 
feels so good, “‘I was telling her somethij 
the mayor said to me about her. I says 
her, “You notice the mayor didn’t say an 
thing to you?’ and she says, ‘Yes, 
noticed,’ and, Bascom, she sounded awh 
low and blue. ‘Well,’ I says to her, “t] 
mayor’s certainly a funny one. He ask 
me who that’ good-looking girl I was wil 
was, because he said it seemed to him] 
remembered her from seeit 
her somewheres. And I sal! 
to him that the joke was ¢ 
him, because that was Mi 
Flat Rock, and he said, “0)' 
yes, that’s who it was, wasn | 
it?’’ He said he knew he 
seen you somewhere.’ ‘So,’ | 
says to her, ‘that was ce! 
tainly a joke on him.’” 

“Well,” I says, ‘what di 
she say?” 

“Bascom,” Elmer say: 
“that was what madeit funn} 
For a second she didn’t sa 
anything, just looked at th 
wall, and then, still withou 
saying anything, she jus 
leaned her head down on m| 
chest and started erying’ 
Tears rolled down her cheeks. | 

“Crying?” I says. “Wha 
for?” 

“How do I know?” he says 
“She just cried and put he 
arms around my neck, ant 
after a while she said she wai 
sorry she’d acted like she dit’ 
about my cuticle, but she jus! 
hadn’t been herself, she said! 
She said she’d been fooling 
herself, but she didn’t say 
about what. I had a huneb 
that the mayor’s not remem | 
bering her had something t 
do withit. Reckon?” 
“Not a thing,” I says. “It was my) 
trick.” 

“Well,” he says, getting up to g0' 
“Jean’s all right now—and I told her! 
would give up my poetry too.” 

“What?” I exclaimed. “After the way’ 
Kipling was so successful?” 

“Yep,” he says, ‘I got my check from 
the magazine today. It was fora dollar and) 
fifteen cents. Kipling,’ he says, “must 
have some kind of side line he’s working at 
too. Good night, Bascom.” 

“Good night, Elmer,’’ I says. 


Yas-suh. I know that. But I thought 
ybe you'd leave me finish that barbecue 
yo’ plates. Ise just about to commence 
mn’, an’ ” 

Git away!’’ snapped the little man. 
fave us be!”’ 
ut the flashily dressed man was eying 
. portly Aurelius through half-closed 
. He put out a restraining hand. 

Just a minute, Aurelius. Where at does 
) work?” 

[ don’t work. I just sits an’ be’s hon- 
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You crave a job?” 

Man, I craves food.”’ 

Would you be willin’ to work if you was 
‘it food—lots of food?” 

Oh, golly! Just gimme food an’ 
H’m!” The big man drummed specu- 
rely on the table. He turned slowly 
ard his friend. “How about it, 
jar?” 

Cesar Clump, chief director for 
(Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., 
med. 

About which?” 

Him.” Opus Randall, one of Mid- 
it’s leading stars, surveyed the stranger 
erately. “‘He’s just about my size an’ 
id double fo’ me easy.” 

In that river scene?”’ 

Uh-huh.” 

esar shrugged. “‘It ain’t no part of yo’ 
irack, Opus, that Midnight should git 
joles fo’ you.” 

Well, I ain’t gwine climb no telegrapht 
} across no ravine an’ git th’owed into 
ver an’ maybe kilt. Nowit struck 
‘ee 44 

Gemmun’’—the tremolo tones of Mr. 
il came to their ears—“‘if you-all don’t 
smy pulse pretty quick, they ain’t gwine 
,one to feel.’ 

Don’t be in a hurry.” 

Just one li’l’ nibble?”’ 

Wait!’ Opus was eager. ‘“‘This man 
ido anything fo’ a square meal. He’d do 
jap mo’ fo’ a lot of meals. I sugges’s that 
‘fiers him th’ee meals a day an’ a small 
¢ bonus to double fo’ me in that scene— 
crdless.”’ 

S’pose he can’t swim.” 

urelius heard. He couldn’t swim a 
‘ke, but if swimming was a condition pre- 
(nt to the possession of food 
Man, Ise the world’s champeen swim- 
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You see? He’s a good swimmer.” 
Uh-huh. But he’s also got to be a acro- 
. Climbing that wire ain’t no easy job.” 
Don’t I know it? An’ ain’t that why 
Man,” interrupted Aurelius prevari- 
figly, ‘‘I also is the best cullud acrobat 
ie world. I use’ to do acrobating with a 
"is. Anything which you wants me to 
iL can. But gimme a bite of them eat- 
ets!” 

gsar Clump was all business. 

You refuses to do it yo’se’f, Opus?”’ 

[ does.”’ 

That settles it. I guess Midnight can 
:’ a li'l’ extra expense.”’ He took from 
vapacious pockets a fountain pen and a 
(t of paper. He adjusted his glasses and 
mmenced to write. Aurelius fidgeted. 
When does I eat?”’ 

In a minute—soon as I git this con- 
ek drawed.” 

Man, leave me eat now. 
1e better when I ain’t starvin’. 
To this paper you signs yo’ name first.”’ 
ve minutes later the memorandum of 
‘ement was finished. Paper and pen 
> extended toward Aurelius and he 
(wled his name enthusiastically without 
ering to peruse the document. He 
Iw the pen down on the counter. 
Food!” he howled. “Quick!” 

What you crave?” 

(Gimme ham an’ barbecue an’ pork 
9s an’ col’slaw an’ stew an’ black-eyed 
i an’ rice an’ gravy an’ pie an’ coffee 
L an’ then I’ll think of somethin’ else. 
| 

| 


I signs my 
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I aims to eat all I can hol’ an’ then start all 
over again.” 

For twenty minutes Aurelius indulged in 
an orgy of eating. J. Cesar Clump and 
Opus Randall watched amusedly. They 
saw the stranger’s enthusiasm diminish 
and finally disappear altogether. Eventu- 
ally Mr. Wail shoved back from the lunch 
counter and sighed. 

““Tain’t possible,” he announced, “but 
it’s a fack I can’t eat no mo’.” 

“Man, had you et one mo’ bite you 
would have busted.” 

“Has I got to die, bustin’ is the best way 
I know.” 

Clump patted the paper he held. 

“Speakin’ of dyin’ ——” he started. 

“Says which?” 

“Speakin’ of dyin’, 
that you has signed a writin’?”’ 

“Uh-huh. What says it?” 

“It pervides,” proclaimed the director, 
“‘that you becomes a movin’-pitcher actor.” 

“That I whiches?”’ 

“Becomes a movin’-pitcher actor.’ 

“Hot dam! Tha’s the most thing I has 
always craved to be.” 

Clump performed the introductions. The 
eyes of Aurelius Wail popped. He had seen 
many Midnight comedies and howled with 
delight over the comical antics of the portly 
Opus Randall. 

“Well, fo’ cryin’ out loud!” he exulted. 
“Think of me bein’ an actor!” 

“Uh-huh; just think of it.” 

Clump and Randall were grinning some- 
what sorrowfully, and Aurelius became 
doubtful. 

“What I got to do?” 

Opus shrugged. ‘‘You splain to him, 
Cesar; I ain’t got the heart.” 

“Goodness goshness Miss Agnes! Is itso 
terrible that even splainin’ it takes nerve?” 

“Tt’s wuss than that, Mistuh Wail.”’ 

J. Cesar hitched his chair closer. 

“Us is makin’ an awful funny pitcher, 
Mistuh Wail, an’ the big scene of it comes 
along down on the river. There’s two big 
hills, one on each side of the river, an’ on 
one side is a telegrapht office. Strung 
across the river is a telegrapht wire. 

“Well, the villain of this piece, which is 
bein’ played by Mistuh Welford Potts—he’s 
tryin’ to do Opus out of his gal. Glori- 
ous Watts is playin’ her. Welford is a tele- 
grapht operator. Now Glorious is on the 
other side of the river fum the telegrapht 
office, an’ Welford an’ Opus have a fight an’ 
Welford busts him in the eye.”’ 

“Ts I the man which gits busted?” queried 
Aurelius doubtfully. 

“Naw! Opus don’t mind a li’l’ thing like 
that. What you does is a heap wuss.” 

San ee 

“Immedjitly Welford writes a telegram 
to Glorious tellin’ her that Opus has ran 
off with another lady an’ that they ought to 
git ma’ied right away. Of course, comes 
Glorious to git that telegram she’s gwine 
be sore at Opus an’ marry Welford. 

“But tha’s where the wow comes in. 
Opus knows about this scheme which Wel- 
ford has schum. So he watches Welford 
write the telegram. Once it’s written, 
Mistuh Potts takes it out an’ hangs it on 
the telegrapht wire with a clothespin an’ 
marks it Rush. Then it starts to slide 
across the river to where Glorious is at. 
An’ what do you reckon you do then?” 

“cc Te ” 

“Uh-huh, you.” 

“T dunno. What?” 

“You chases that telegram out on the 
wire an’ ——” 

“Wait a minute. Where did you say this 
wire was?” 

“ Across the river.” 

An’ I goes out on it to catch that tele- 
gram?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

‘Way up in the air?” 

“Yeh, way up.” 

“ce Me? ” 

“Tha’s who.” 


does you recolleck 


Aurelius shook his head. “S’pose I 
happen to fall in.” 

J. Cesar Clump patted him on the back. 
“You got ezackly the right idea. Tha’s 
what you is supposed to do!” 

Aurelius was beginning to entertain a 
vague suspicion that he might have paid 
an extortionate price for his meal. 

“T ain’t cravin’ to fall in no river.” 

“You can swim, can’t you?” 

“Well, I ” Then Aurelius remem- 
bered that he had claimed the world’s col- 
ored swimming championship, and had 
signed his name to some sort of document. 
He was afraid of a contract. Contracts 
were legal and sometimes caused one to be 
haled into court, and court was a terrifying 
thing. ‘‘I—I ain’t no high diver.”’ 

“Shuh! The harder you bust that water, 
the funnier it’s goin’ to be.” 

“Man, you ain’t gwine hear me laughin’ 
one bit.” 

“We don’t care does you laugh. It’s the 
folks which sees the pitcher who laughs. 
All you got to do is fall. ’Cause when you 
does, Glorious comes after you in a boat an’ 
rescues you an’ then you gits ma ied.” 

“Can’t do it!” 

“Says which?” 

“Can’t do it. Ise a’ready ma’ied.”’ 

Clump chuckled. “This is on’y a make- 
believe weddin’, an’ besides, you don’t do 
it. Opus ma’ies the gal hisse’f.”’ 

“T see.” Aurelius was doing some plain 
and fancy thinking. ‘‘ What does that con- 
track say—the one I signed?”’ 

“Tt provides that you climb on that wire 
an’ fall in the river, in payment fo’ which 
you eats th’ee times a day but don’t git 
ary cent of money till after it is done. 
Then, when evy’ythin’ is finished, you gits a 
bonus of twenty-five dollars.” 

“Shuh! Man can’t buy no decent coffin 
fo’ twenty-five dollars.” 

“Good swimmer like you won’t need no 
coffin. An’ if you hadn’t of been an espert 
swimmer we never would of hired you.” 

**Oh, I see. Can Opus swim?”’ 

“Sholy. But he’s a star an’ ain’t aimin’ 
to bust hisse’f up none. Tha’s what us is 
payin’ you fo’.”’ 

“Just to git busted up, eh?” 

“Uh-huh; tha’s all.” 

Aurelius rose. He promised to meet J. 
Cesar at breakfast time next morning. 
Meanwhile he desired nothing so much as 
solitude and lots of it. He debated an im- 
portant question with himself: Resolved, 
that death by starvation is better than 
extinction by drowning. The affirmative 
pleaded passionately and then the negative 
made an equally good showing. But finally 
the drowning side won the argument, in as 
much as that could be postponed for a few 
days, whereas the pangs of hunger had been 
too recently allayed to be forgotten. 

Dawn came, and withit hunger. Aurelius 
met Clump, absorbed a voluminous break- 
fast and then accompanied the busy little 
director to the studio of the Midnight Pic- 
tures Corporation, Inc. Clump passed him 
by the gatekeeper and gave orders that he 
be allowed to come and go as he pleased. 
After which Aurelius was left to his own 
devices, while Cesar passed the word that 
under no circumstances was any money to 
be given or loaned to Aurelius Wail. 

Mr. Wail spent an interesting morning. 
He was bewildered: and fascinated. He 
watched J. Cesar Clump in action, direct- 
ing Opus Randall and Welford Potts in 
some of the slapstick scenes of the farce 
which was to culminate in Aurelius’ pre- 
cipitation into the river. Ordinarily, he 
would have enjoyed the antics of the two 
actors, but contemplation of the immediate 
future was too unpleasant, wherefore he 
drifted over to Stage Number Two, where 
Director Eddie Fizz was teaching Sicily 
Clump how to throw bride biscuits at her 
picture-story husband. 

Lunch was eaten in the commissary, and 
immediately thereafter Aurelius felt a hand 
on his arm. 
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FIRE DESTROYS 
HOTEL BUILDING 


Council Bluffs, lowa, April 3, 1926—Fire in the 
business district here in December, 1925, destroyed 
the seven-story Grand Hotel Building. 

A Meilink Steel Safe of the Binder-McC argar Co. 
was recovered from the ruins, after a long drop, the 
impact of heavy falling steel “girders and the crush- 
ing, weight of wreckage. Opened after two days, the 
safe delivered its contents in perfect condition. 

The loss of your valuable records may mean your 
business ruin. Meilink Steel Safes will protect 
them. Meilink Safes withstand terrific heat and 
have the structural strength to resist long drops and 
great strain. 

They are not only laboratory tested—they have 
a record of better protection gained in actu al fires. 
Over 50,000 Meilink-Built Steel Safes in use. 

Underwriter’ s label and lower rate burglar insur- 
ance (20%). Write for more evidence of amazing per- 
formance in big fires and burglaries. Get estimates 


on better protection for your records and valuables. 


THE MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
Dept. “A” 


Toledo, Ohio 


Better Protection 


MEND YOUR TOP WITH ~~ 


STHCTITE, | 


The gum side sticks instantly and perma- 
nently to open or enclosed auto tops. Goods 
match your top and side curtain material. 
Mends all holes. Nine years tested and 
approved. Carry for safety. Repairs tubes 
and radiator hose in emergencies. Outfits 
25c, and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, 
at dealers’; or postpaid. 

DEALERS: “Warner”’ quality Seat Covers give 
best protection to open or closed cars, protect 
your upholstering—insure high resale value of 
your car—save clothing. Any purchaser of new 
cars will be interested in ‘‘Warner’’ covers. Ev- 
ery dealer should be ready to secure this business. 
Write for free catalog, samples and sales plan. 


THE CINCINNATI a bb 


SPECIALTY CO 
313 Main St., Cincinnati. 
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Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 

paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 100 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package will 
be mailed to you free, also color card and full infor- 
mation showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write today. 
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ONE of the fine pleasure cars built by 
the Moon Motor Car Company for the 
Diana Motors Company. The Stan- 
dard Four-Door Sedan on the famous 
Light Straight ‘‘8’’ Diana Chassis. 
Hartfords, of course, are used. 


CThe builders of the Diana 


and Moon cars endorse 


Harttords ° 


FTER months of testing, the 
oeee Moon Motor Car Company 
has endorsed Hartfords for use on all 
models of Diana Light Straight ‘‘8’’ and 
Moon ‘‘6” cars.... Hartford is proud 
of this confidence of the makers of the 
Moon and Diana.... Hartford is also 
proud that, throughout all the engineer- 
ing changes witnessed during the last 22 
years in the motor car industry, the 
Hartford principle of ‘2 way friction 
control”’ has remained unchanged, 
merely undergoing steady refinements 


The famous in details.... Hartfords have increas- 
THe Mote ingly grown in popularity—until, today, 
46 American and European makes of 
fine pleasure cars are Hartford-equip- 
ped at the factory.... Edward V. Hart- 
ford, Inc., for 22 years makers of Hartford 
Shock Absorbers, Jersey City, U.S. A. 


Hartford 4 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


“Make every road a boulevard” 
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“Ts this Mistuh Wail, fum Savannah?”’ 

Aurelius looked down upon a slender and 
sartorially elegant figure. ‘Uh-huh. Ise 
he.” 

“My name is Slappey—Florian Slap- 
pey.” 

“Please’ to meet you, Mistuh Slappey. 
I has heard tell ’bout you.” 

“FH’m. Come along with me. I craves 
to make talk with you.” 

They moved to a secluded corner of the 
lot. Florian pressed upon the stranger a 
fragrant cigar, which Aurelius lighted with 
relish. 

“Wha’s this I heah,’” started Florian, 
“bout you doublin’ fo’ Opus Randall?” 

Mr. Wail’s face took on a lugubrious 
expression. ‘“‘Whatever you be’n hearin’, 
Mistuh Slappey, it’s all true.” 

“Tell me ’bout it.” 

Aurelius unfolded the miserable tale. 
He started with his courtship and wound 
up with his hunger battle of the previous 
day. ‘An’ by the time they written that 
contrack I would of signed anything.” 

Florian exhibited anger. ‘‘Dawg-bite 
that cullud man’s hide!” 

““Whose?”’ 

“Opus Randall’s. Y’see, it’s thisaway: 
Opus an’ I uster be good friends, but right 
recent he’s been upstagin’ me somethin’ 
terrible, snubbin’ me in public an’ treatin’ 
me gin’rally rotten. Then he’s done some- 
thin’ else, but that don’t make no never- 
minds. Point is, I got sore an’ planned to 
git even with him. 

“Well, tha’s how come this pitcher to git 
wrote. I is friends with Forcep Swain, our 
author, an’ Opus done Brother Swain dirty 
once in an automobile trade, so Forcep was 
willin’ to write this story where Opus would 
have to wriggle out on a telegrapht wire an’ 
then fall in the river. 

““An’ I was gwine have the time of my life 
laughin’ at him, an’ when it was all over I 
was gwine make him understan’ that it was 
me gotten the idea.” 

; Leséec?” 

“Yeh, you see. But what happens now? 
You comes along an’ doubles fo’ Opus an’ 
all what he gits is the star part in a swell 
pitcher, an’ instead of me laughin’ at him, 
he laughs at me.” 

“Well,” suggested Aurelius, “I kind of 
gits laughed at my own self.” 

“Shuh! You don’t count.” 

“What?” Aurelius was on his feet, 
gesticulating passionately. ‘What kind of 
a thing is this movin’-pitcher business any- 
way? They ain’t nobody seems to care 
does I remain alive or not.” 

“Well, you is gittin’ good money, ain’t 
you?” 

“Oh, golly!’”’ Aurelius lowered his voice 
pleadingly. “Listen, Mistuh Slappey, this 
heah job ain’t so awful as they say, is it?” 

“No. With you bein’ a champeen swim- 
mer ——” 

“Man, I can’t swim a lick!” 

“Oh!” Florian regarded the other 
gravely. “Tha’s gwine make the pitcher 
awful funny.” 

“Ts I goin’ to git drownded?”’ 

“TI don’t hahdly think so. They’ll mos’ 
likely pull you out befo’ you goes down the 
third time.” 

“Lilies on my breast! I just ain’t gwine 
donth? 

“Yes, you is.” 

“How come you is so positivel?”’ 

“You signed a contrack, an’ when a per- 
son does that he has got to perform what 
that contrack says.” 

Aurelius seemed on the verge of weeping. 
“ Dawg-gone if you ain’t spreadin’ misery, 
Brother Slappey. Seems like I is fixin’ to 
kiss a graveyard.” 

“Seems so.” 

“Ain’t there no way out?” 

“Tdunno. But I has got a brain which I 
uses fo’ somethin’ more than just to have 
headaches with. An’ I craves to see Opus 
Randall play that scene hisse’f. So if you 
is willin’ to just sit tight an’ not say nothin’ 
to nobody, I’ll do what I can.” 

“When they gwine take this scene?” 

“Not till maybe Saddy. You don’t have 
to worry "bout yo’ insurance yet.” 


April 5, 19) 
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Florian strolled off across the lot; 3) 
less than five minutes later he encounte 
Opus Randall, portly and pompous g| 
grinning broadly. 

“Howdy, author?” he greeted. 

“Says which?” a 

“Didn’t you auth this pitcher | 
playin’ in?” 

Florian frowned. ‘Who tol’ you?” 

“Li bird.”” Opus shook with laught | 
“Joke on you, ain’t it, Florian? Thoug 
you was gwine see me git spilled into {| 
river. Well, any time you puts someth 
over on Opus Randall you has to haye nj 
times as many senses as you has got, ¢ 
also I has got to be pretty sick.” 

Mr. Randall strutted away and Flop)! 
stared after him disgustedly. Mr. Slapp 
was really annoyed. He had been gen 
inely keen about seeing Opus pitched frg 
the wire into the river; not that Op 
would have been much damaged, but 
would have been a rich and rare experien 
to have informed a group—in Opus’ px 
ence later—that the thing had been entire 
his own idea. 

For the next two days Florian had litt 
to say to the large and forlorn Aurelius, at 
Mr. Wail was plumbing the nadir of d 
spair. He mooned mournfully about ¢)| 
lot, acutely conscious of the commiseratit 
glances turned his way. It seemed thi! 
there was a rumor regarding his inability} 
swim, and one morning—whether by act 
dent or design—Keefe Gaines, Birmin 
ham’s genial colored undertaker, happen¢ 
to visit the lot. He was effusively friend] 
toward Aurelius and offered to conduct hij | 
through his ultra-modern mortuary en 
porium. Mr. Wail expressed his gratitud 
but declined hastily and positively. 

The making of motion pictures appeare | 
to the man from Savannah as a decided] 
unpleasant business. He failed to see an. 
romance attached thereto. He desired ¢ 
leave Birmingham, but nobody on the lo 
would lend him a nickel. Even Florian | 
who was quite willing, was financially em 
barrassed and hopelessly in debt. §| 
Aurelius found his only solace in discussin): 
his trouble with Mr. Slappey and eatin) 
three daily meals with enormous gusto 
Eating had become a matter of principl 
with Aurelius. In that way, and that wa} 
only, could he begin to receive paymentio 
the suicidal act he was about to performia 
Midnight. | 

At length the picture reached the poinl 
where all was ready for the shooting of tht 
big comedy scene on the river. Aureliti 
was as enthusiastic as a corpse at a funeral, 
He visited President Orifice R. Latimer 
and handed in his resignation. Orifice 
laughed raucously and dared Mr. Wail tt, 
attempt evasion of his contractual obliga 
tions. 

“Us takes that scene tomorrow mawnin, 
Mistuh Wail, an’ you is most pointedly 
gwine be among those present.” 

“Uh-huh. I guess I got to atten’ my 
own obsequious.”’ 

“You suttinly does. An’ we is gwine se 
that you don’t git away.” 

“There ain’t no chance of that, President | 
Latimer. Had I a dollar, I’d of left Bum 
minham long ago. Guess I neyer was’ 
meant to be no actor.” 

Outside, Opus Randall grinned expat 
sively upon the portly victim. 

“You is lookin’ quite healthy this maw 
nin’,” he commented significantly. : 

“Makes any mo’ remarks like that, Mis 
tuh Randall, an’ you gits fit.” | 

“Shuh! Ain’t no use of you gittin’ sore. | 
Frankly, I is kind of sorry fo’ you. Tis used 
to takin’ hahd knocks, but I wasn’t awiil | 
keen "bout kerflumping sixty feet offen 4 | 
wire into a river.” j 

“Sixty feet?” 

“There or thereabouts.” ail 

“Great sufferin’ tripe! I never did think | 
much of art.” 

Aurelius retired into a corner, where ht’ 
gave thought to his home in Savanmalh | 
The Georgia port seemed a mighty long i 
way off. He visioned the verdant park 
ways, the stately old homes along Bull and | 
/ (Continued on Page 189) 
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b'corn streets, the enticing shops on 
saghton and the fragrant water front 
sbelow East Bay. That was home; and 
t; home was infested with Carrie, it was 
» the less a desirable place to be. It was 
r2ss impersonal than a cemetery. 
Arelius found himself yearning for Car- 
> ith a tremendous yearn. Her vitriolic 
nue was a small enough price to pay for 
pical safety and the assurance of three 
es per diem, every diem. He longed for 
epportunity of returning to Savannah, 
<plaining to her that he had tossed 
7, her eighty dollars insurance money, 
ecepting wordlessly whatever con- 
rly she might heap upon his head and 
yever physical punishment she might 
» to visit upon him. 

Jorian was Aurelius’ only comfort. Mr. 
20ey was full of ideas and hope, but Mr. 
2 had slim confidence in his friend. 
‘ust you sit tight,’ advised 
apey, “‘an’ don’t rock the boat.”’ 
“ime I gits in that boat Ise gwine be too 
tely dead to rock it.”’ 

Sturday morning the technical director 
ated to J. Cesar Clump that every- 
is was in readiness for the scene at the 
». A truck was backed up against the 
« of the studio and cameras and com- 
i were loaded into it. Aurelius was 
illed in along with the others. He was 
sly unhappy. 

‘J-h-how soon this thing happens, Mis- 
holump?’’ 

‘)h, I dunno. Maybe not till after 
m. I got to take a lot of preliminary 
35 fust.” 

‘“hen I gits one mo’ good meal.” 

jie truck rumbled off—and less than 
uninutes later something happened. A 
éraph boy arrived at the studio and 
=nted a message addressed to President 
ize R. Latimer. Orifice tore it open and 
ij the contents. His face turned gray 
che leaped for the telephone. Lawyer 
‘is Chew answered the ring and prom- 
(to come over right away. 

‘\yimme some speed,” begged the presi- 
nf of Midnight. “This looks awful 
prtant.”” 

(,ew arrived in record time. He settled 
portly frame into a chair and puffed 
cily at his chief. 

Well,” he snapped, “‘what it is that you 
jd dissuade me fum my office when I is 
3??? 

[timer tossed the telegram across the 
s. “Read that!” 


‘Savannah, Georgia. 
*SSIDENT ORIFICE R. LATIMER 
‘Widnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. 
‘Birmingham, Alabama. 
‘dave just learned you is fixing to kill my 
sand Aurelius Wail by making a actor 
bf him. This is to serve notice that he 
1 no actor and can’t swim, and anything 
‘h happens to him I sue you for, and it 
it be no play suit, because I need the 
)2y, which my lawyer says I can collect 
3. So you better watch out. 
“CARRIE WAIL 
“legal wife of Aurelius Wail.” 


Mr. 


[wyer Chew frowned at the telegram 
(President Latimer ‘frowned at Chew. 
‘the can’t sue us, can she?”’ 

‘\nybody can sue anybody else.” 

‘ mean successful.’ 

‘T’m!” Chew rose and paced the room. 
Sorehead was corrugated into a judicial 
fssion. At length he faced Latimer. 
er careful consideration of the facks 
rinder, it is my obiter dictum, as yo’ 
] constituted an’ inwested legal attor- 
yin’ adwiser, that the risk evolved under 
scontrack is unnecessary an’ unduly 
ardous an’ also dangerous, same not 
lig within the doctrine of assumption of 
i It is therefore my opinion that should 
uh Wail git kilt or otherwise physically 
“mmoded, his wife or widow, Mis’ 
4, could successfully maintain an action 
ast Midnight fo’ actual an’ punitive 
rges, I therefore adwises that you 
iquish Aurelius fum his contrack an’ let 
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i Randall do his own actin’. 


THE SATURDAY 


“T see.” Latimer nodded. ‘‘Tha’s a 
pretty good way out, I reckon. Opus can 
swim an’ Aurelius can’t. *Course us 
loses all them good meals we bought 
Mistuh Wail.” 

“Tha’s better than losin’ a thousan’ dol- 
lars if he gits kilt or hurt.” 

“Thousan’ dollars! You reckon 
could git that much out of a suit?” 

“Easy. Juries is awful soft-hearted.”’ 

Latimer rose hastily. ‘“‘Come along with 
me, Lawyer Chew, quick!’’ 

“Where to?”’ 

‘The river. Unless us hurries real fast 
we is gwine be too late.” 

Chew donned his hat. “Ise with you. 
Ain’t no tellin’ how val’able it’ll be to have 
a good lawyer along in case somethin’ has 
a’ready occurred to Mistuh Wail.” 

Latimer’s car was at the door. Orifice 
took the wheel and started for the river at 
record speed. Chew tried futilely to re- 
strain him. 

“T got to git there quick,” snapped the 
president. ‘‘F’r all us knows, Aurelius ‘is 
a’ready bathin’ in a watery grave.” 

When the rescue party arrived every- 
thing was in readiness for the shooting. 
Near the telegraph office, which had been 
constructed on one high bank of the nar- 
row river, stood Opus Randall, J. Cesar 
Clump, a cameraman and the quivering 
Aurelius Wail. 

Down below, on the river bank, was 
another cameraman. The great moment 
was at hand. Director Clump was giving 
final instructions. 

“Just climb out on that wire until you 
gits over the deep part of the river. Of 
co’se, you ain’t gwine akchelly catch no 
telegram; that part is gwine be took later 
in close-ups. An’ I warns you not to fall 
until you gits far out, ’cause them rocks 
down below is awful hard an’ you is libel to 
git all messed up. Understan’?”’ 

“Golly, yes!” 

Orifice Latimer and Lawyer Chew leaped 
from the car and started toward the group. 
Latimer was smiling. 

“Thank goodness us is in time, Lawyer 
Chew. We arrives to spread misery an’ 
happiness.”’ 

“To who?” 

“Aurelius gits happy—oh, man, how 
happy he gits! But Opus Randall becomes 
depressed when we tell him that he has got 
to do his own fallin’.”’ 

The two officials joined the crowd about 
the trembling Aurelius. Latimer raised a 
hand and struck a pose. 

“‘Cease!’’ he commanded regally. 

“Cease which?”’ inquired Clump. 

“This scene.” 

“Orifice Latimer, you specifies foolish- 
ment. How come we is to cease?”’ 

“You ceases with Aurelius. Let Opus 
Randall do his own actin’.” 

There was a gasp. Clump’s face hard- 
ened and Opus turned a pale lavender. He 
shoved his bulky figure forward. 

“‘Splain yo’se’f, Brother Latimer. How 
come I suddenly got to do this thing?”’ 

Lawyer Chew stepped in with a thor- 
ough and florid explanation. He showed 
the telegram just received from Carrie Wail, 
he explained that in all likelihood Aurelius 
would be more or less mangled in the process 
of doubling for Opus and that Midnight 
would then find itself facing a decidedly 
embarrassing lawsuit. 

“An’ so,” he finished, turning toward 
Mr. Aurelius Wail, “‘all you has got to do is 
nothin’, an’ very little of that.” 

Aurelius shook his head in bewilder- 
ment. 

“S-s-says which?” 

“Vou don’t have to climb out on that 
wire.” 

“Why not?” 

“’Cause we ain’t gwine let you, tha’s 
why.” Mr. Wail appeared queerly une- 
lated and President Latimer became an- 
noyed. “Funny man what you is! Seems 
like you’d be singin’ with happiness.” 

Aurelius sketched in the dust with the 
toe of his brogan. ‘“‘What about my 
twen’y-five dollars?” 

“What twenty-five dollars?” 


she 
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“Which I was gwine git fo’ climbin’ that 
wire.” 

“You don’t git it.” 

“What?” Mr. Wail waxed indignant. 
“What kind of a scheme is this, that I 
shouldn’t git my money which is due? You 
said you was gwine pay me a 

< fo’ climbin’ out on that wire. An’ 
you ain’t gwine climb out on it.” 

PATER 

“We says you ain’t.”’ 

Mr. Aurelius Wail, of Savannah, Geor- 
gia, looked up defiantly. There was no hint 
of weakness in his manner. 

“Listen at me, you folks. Maybe you 
think you can do tricks with me just ’cause 
you been feedin’ me th’ee times a day. But 
you is all wrong. I climbs out on that wire 
an’ gits my money.”’ 

“Man, don’t you know you'll mos’ likely 
git kilt?” 

“Uh-huh. But what’s gittin’ kilt to a 
desp’rate feller like I?” 

“Well, us ain’t gwine let you.” 

“Oh, you ain’t, ain’t you? I guess I got 
somethin’ to say about that. Now listen’ — 
Aurelius spoke authoritatively—“‘I got me 
a contrack with you folks which says I 
should climb out on a wire an’ git dumped 
in the river fo’ twenty-five dollars, an’ that 
contrack gives me the right to do it. So 
clear the way, boys, I commences!”’ 

The officials of the company looked at 
one another in bewilderment. At a nod 
from President Latimer, Lawyer Chew 
stepped forward and placed a friendly hand 
on Aurelius’ arm. 

“You can’t do no such of a thing, Brother 
Wail.” 

“Huh! IreckonI gota contrack, ain’t1?”’ 

SINE 

‘An’ that contrack gives me the right to 
act in this movin’ pitcher, don’t it?” 

“Tt does.” 

“Well, then I acts!” 

Chew held hurried conference with the 
harassed Latimer. The president was pro- 
foundly perturbed. Here was a develop- 
ment startlingly unexpected; instead of 
celebrating his release from an onerous con- 
tract Mr. Wail pig-headedly insisted on 
carrying it through. 

At length the company’s attorney re- 
turned to Mr. Wail. 

“Heah’s yo’ twenty-five dollars, Aure- 
lius.”’ 

Mr. Wail frowned. “Does I git to fall in 
the river?”’ 

““No; us gives you the money fo” doin’ 
nothin’, just on account of that contrack.”’ 

Aurelius spurned the money. “I craves 
to climb that wire,” he announced posi- 
tively. 

“You whiches?”’ 

“‘T craves to act in this pitcher.”’ 

“B-b-b-but us is payin’ you without 
makin’ you do such.” 

“‘Hah!”’ remarked Aurelius dryly. ‘I 
reckon you think I ain’t got no sense. Does 
I git dumped in the river, it costs you 
twenty-five dollars. But if you craves that 
I should release you fum yo’ contrack—it 
costs you a heap more.” 

Lawyer Chew staggered under the im- 
pact. ‘‘ You mean you is willin’ to ca’y out 
yo’ legal contrack at the stipulated price, 
but that if you don’t do nothin’ you gits 
paid extra?”’ 

““Eizackly.” 

“Great sufferin’ tripe!” 

“T yearns to act, an’ it’s gwine cost you 
money to keep me fum doin’ such.” 

Mr. Wail’s hands were on his hips. The 
large body swayed determinedly. It was 
patent that Aurelius was not to be dis- 
suaded. There was another hectic confer- 
ence between counselor and president. 

‘“‘He ain’t got no sense,” rasped Latimer. 

“He’s got plenty sense. He knows us 
can’t let him git kilt no matter what it 
costs. His wife would bust us all to pieces 
in co’t.”’ 

“But, Lawyer Chew 

“Make up yo’ mind quick, Orifice. This 
man has got us where he wants, an’ the 
cheapest thing fo’ us to do is pay him off.”’ 

Latimer shrugged hopelessly as he turned 
to Aurelius. 
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“OLp Town CANOES”’ are the exact reproduc- 
tions of models built by the Penobscot Indians. 
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building. Their canoes were speedy, they car- 
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“Old Town Canoes”’ are not only steady, fast 
and beautiful—they are also light in weight 
and remarkably durable. Sturdy and rigid, 
“Old Town Canoes”’ stand up under the sever- 
est strains—they last for years without repairs. 

“Old Town Canoes”’ are low in price too. 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog is beautifully illustrated 
with all models in full colors. It gives prices 
and complete information. Write for your free 
copy today. OL_rp TowN CANOE COMPANY, 
604 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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ROSCO Stops Quicker 
My car stopped in 27 feet 


going 20 miles an hour ! 


‘TT NEVER saw a Cop yet who 
I would take, ‘I was in a 
hurry,’ for an excuse. But that’s 
what I was, just the same. I 
reached the crossing just as the red 
light flashed on and I started to 
beat it right ahead. But there was 
a young woman also in a hurry, 
and I came so close to killing her 
that my hair has hardly settled 
down on my head yet. Thanks to 
my Rusco brake lining, and to 
nothing else, I stopped in time.”’ 


After several tests, Mr. B. G. 
Ecklund, of Elstor Avenue, Chi- 
cago, signed this statement: “‘My 
Redd Cab with two-wheel brakes 
lined with Rusco Brake Lining 
can be stopped in 27 feet, going 20 
miles an hour.”’ 


If your car will not do as well, 
you would be safer with Rusco 
Brake Lining. The police say, 
“Stop in 35 feet.’’ Rusco stopped 8 


RUSCO Brake Lining 
keeps you safe 


Away in the morning. Home again at night. 
With all the dangers of a day's driving in 
between. Insofar as your Safety depends upon 
brake lining (and what else 

does your safety depend upon 

so much!) Rusco keeps you 
Safe. 


Other products made by 
RUSCO 


Emergency Brakes for Fords 


Removable Transmission Bands 
for Fords 


Asbestos-and-Wire Clutch 
Facings 


Hood Lacings Stop the Rattle 
Endless Fan Belts 


Transmission Linings—a type 
for every purpose: 


“Truckbestos”’ for trucks: and 
““SS"" to prevent chatter 
Tire Straps and Towing Line 


feet quicker. You never can tell 
when you'll need those 8 feet. 


Brakes when Wet, too 


Rusco is an all-weather lining. It 
will stop your car in wet weather 
just as quickly as in dry. It is 
treated with a special compound 
so that water has no effect on it. 
It keeps you Safe, rain or shine. 


Costs you no more 
Your fepair man pays more for 
Rusco than for ordinary brake 
lining. But he doesn’t charge you 
any more. When your brakes need 
relining, get the benefit of Rusco 
extra safety. Get the conscientious 
service of a Rusco repair man who 
takes less profit to give you a safer 
job; and who is an expert in using 
special mechanical equipment that 
insures correct riveting of lining to 
brake bands and proper counter- 
sinking of rivet heads. 


Rusco brake lining resists water, 
heat, oil, dirt and wear. It will nor 
burn. Look for the name Rusco 
and silver crossbars stamped on 
the lining. 


Have your brakes inspected today at the 
nearest Rusco Service Station. 
Inspection is your Protection.’’ The Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Middletown, 
Connecticut. Established 1830. Branch 
Offices at New York, Chicago and Atlanta. 


“Brake 


Garagemen Note: Write today for the famous Rusco Ser- 


vice Station proposition to the trade. 


RUSCO BRAKE LINING 


Rusco Service Station. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE ‘memene-eeememe- 


RUSSELL MFG. CO., Dept. E2, Middletown, Conn. 
Send me your free booklet about Rusco Brake Lining, sample of lining and name of nearest 
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“How much does you demand fo’ not 
gittin’ yo’se’f kilt?”’ 

Mr. Wail pondered. “Ninety-seven dol- 
lars an’ ninety-two cents,” he announced 
finally. 

“One hund’ed dollars!” 

“T don’t want no hund’ed dollars. I 
craves ninety-seven dollars an’ ninety-two 
cents—even.”’ 

A wild debate ensued. Latimer was all 
for refusing the exorbitant demand. Chew 
and Clump argued in favor of it. Once 
Opus Randall suggested that Aurelius’ 
demand be refused and the big man be 
forced to fall into the river. Latimer be- 
stowed upon the pudgy actor a malevolent 
stare. 

“Keep yo’ big mouf out of this, cullud 
man. No matter what happens, you is 
gwine act this scene, an’ I hope you busts 
yo’se’f plumb in half. If it hadn’t of been 
fo’ you oo 

Chew argued with Aurelius, struggling 
to show him the injustice of his demands. 
Mr. Wail either could not understand or 
would not, and he refused to dicker. 

“Ninety-seven dollars an’ ninety-two 
cents,’ he maintained stoutly. ‘Not a 
nickel mo’ or a dime less. An’ you better 
decide quick.” 

Chew tried a bluff. ‘Well,’ he an- 
nounced, “us ain’t gwine be helt up. We 
refuses!” 

“Allright.”’ Aurelius turned and walked 
steadily toward the wire. “Git them 
cameras goin’, Director Clump, ’cause 
heah’s where one cullud man suddenly 
becomes ain’t.”’ 

They watched his unswerving advance 
toward the telegraph wire, and just before 
he reached it Chew and Latimer broke. 
They chased the ardent actor and seized 
him by the arm. 

“Come back heah, big boy! You gits yo’ 


; money.” 


“Ninety-seven ninety-two?” 

Veh?” 

One fat hand came out eagerly. 
“Gimme!”’ The money was paid. Then 
Latimer flung around furiously on Opus 
Randall. 

“Now you git out on that wire!’”’ he 
grated. ‘An’ you showly better make it 
ninety-seven dollars an’ ninety-two cents’ 
worth of funny!” 


Mr. Florian Slappey reclined on the bed 
in luxurious ease. He blew smoke rings 
with deftness and precision, and it was 
obvious that he was at peace with himself 
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(Continued from Page 41) 


having it said that the American champion 
had been overthrown by an opponent who 
had himself barely risen above duffer golf. 

It was on this trip that we received an 
invitation from Lord Northcliffe, the dis- 
tinguished British publisher, to visit his 
private links at Sutton Place, Guildford, 
Surrey. This course, eighteen holes in 
length, is a rarely beautiful spot, located in 
a stretch of wooded rolling country and sur- 
rounded with the richness of historical lore 
dating back some four centuries. The es- 
tate was originally laid out in the sixteenth 
century by Sir Richard Weston, an able 
statesman and court favorite. Through the 
centuries the original lines of the massive 
dwelling have been retained, and the at- 
mosphere of the time in which Sir Richard 
reigned over the estate still clings to its 
spacious drawing-rooms and paneled walls, 
an enchanting reminder of the luxury and 
grandeur of the living standards of the 
British people of high social caste in that 
day. 

Lord Northcliffe was justly proud of Sut- 
ton Place, and also of the splendid golf 
links which Harry Vardon had constructed 
for him on the vast acreage. His frankness 
in exhibiting this pride was typical of the 
unaffected character of this man who had 
become such a power in British polities, as 
far as I was able to form an estimate of his 
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! 
and the world. The door opened and yy) 
Aurelius Wail stormed into the roo; 
Florian sat up and arched his eyebroy| 
interrogatively. 

“Well,” he inquired sharply, “wh; 
happened?”’ | 

“Oh, boy!” exulted Mr. Wail. “Yo 
just should of seen Opus!” 

“What ’bout him?” 

“He acted that scene his own se’f. A) 
man, how he acted it! He liked to ,| 
slipped off the wire on the rocks, an’ whe! 
finely he did git over the river, he fel] {/ 
with the biggest an’ wettest splash an! 
man ever made. An’ he was most drowne 
when they gotten him out.” 

“Hot dam!” Mr. Slappey radiated }y| 
atitude. “I showly is gloomy I missed it, 

“An’ that ain’t all, neither, Florian, | 
Aurelius produced a large sum of money, 
“‘Stan’ aside an’ leave me do some figurin’. 

Florian moved to the foot of the hed 
where he stood regarding Mr. Wail’s ver) 
strange proceeding. 

Aurelius arranged his ninety-seven dol| 
lars and ninety-two cents into four nea| 
stacks. In the first he put four twenty 
dollar bills; in the second, three fives, a fifty. 
cent piece and a dime; in the third, twodol| 
lars and thirty cents, and in the fourth 
two copper cents. Florian frowned. 

“What that is, Aurelius?” 

““Tha’s how much I got fum them folksfo 
not actin’. Now lemme see.” He stare 
reflectively, as he designated the first pill 
of money. “‘Tha’s eighty dollars which git 
returned back to Carrie to make up fo’ hej! 
money which I lost. This next stack ha 
got fifteen dollars an’ sixty cents. Thai 
buys me a railroad ticket.” 

“Where to?” 

““Savannah—an’ th’ee meals a day— 
ev’y day.” 

““An’ the two dollars an’ thirty cents?” 

“That goes to my wife. It’s how much 
she spent on that telegram she sent t0| 
Orifice Latimer warnin’ him she was gwine | 
sue if I got hurt.” | 

Aurelius returned all the money to his| 
capacious pockets—all but the two forlorn | 
pennies. Florian eyed them curiously. 

“What is them two centses for?” 

Mr. Wail extended the coins to his! 
friend. 

“Those is yours, Florian.” 

“Mine?” 

“Uh-huh, yours.” Aurelius gestured | 
grandly. “They is to pay fo’ the stamp you | 
put on the letter which you wrote my wile | 
tellin’ her what kind of a telegram to send,” | 


character in the brief space of that visi 
The outstanding impression I gathered was 
that he was one of the most demoeratil 
men with whom I had ever come in contact 
He seemed to possess a great fondne 
American institutions, our native ¢ 
and our characteristically direct man 
calling a spade a spade. Indeed, it 
to me that he had deliberately acqu 
some of our mannerisms. ; 
He had such a highly developed kn 
of making you feel perfectly at home t 
both Fred and I remarked after leav 
his hospitable country home that he I 
probably cloaked himself in sort of 
American atmosphere that day for the bé 
fit of his American guests. i. 
We played a foursome, the other mem 
of the party being an American new: 
man, Burton, whom Lord Northeliff 
mustered into service to introduce Am 
ican methods in the conduct of his vari 
newspaper enterprises. As we traver 
the links Lord Northcliffe gave free e 
sion to his views regarding international: 
lations between his own country and t 
United States. His trend was all along t 
lines that he would like to see our friends 
grow without interruption and move on | 
the point where there would never be any | 
jarring notes of discord. 
(Continued on Page 193) | 


(Continued from Page 190) 
Te maintenance of the entente cordiale 
yon our countries is not only vital to 
wn happiness but important to the 
“of the whole world,” he said. “‘There 
«many little factors which can contrib- 
t a better understanding. I believe 
wermingling of our athletes in friendly 
rtition is one of these. I am heartily 
yor of every move which aims to send 
wn athletes to your country and to 
gyours to our country. The trip of 
r Vardon and Ted Ray to America 
yar had a tendency in that direction, 
lve. That was one of the reasons why 
30 interested in their visit.” 
jirned later that Lord Northcliffe had 
sf paid the expenses of Vardon and 
‘n their American tour the year pre- 
« His belief was that these two noted 
sien were not only the embodiment of 
jional golfing skill but that they typi- 
ie average Englishman in their per- 
‘wraits. America, he reasoned, would 
rarested in them primarily as golfers 
‘condarily as Englishmen. And since 
rere such skilled players on one hand 
ich fine sportsmen on the other, it 
evitable that they should be well re- 
¢ and create a favorable impression. 
fs} theory proved true in fulfillment, 
ae English public would in turn feel a 
ef gratitude that the response of their 
ican cousins had been so generous. It 
ound logic, so established by the 
‘eeption accorded Vardon and Ray, 
1e dramatic touch given to their tour 
Jimet’s victory over them in the Open 
rpionship. 


ior the Good of the Game 


(the golfer, there is something else 
ls interchange of visits than a mere 
eting of British-American relations— 
ening, I dare say, as important to him 
ember of the fifth estate as the inter- 
(al aspect is to the statesman mind. 
sthe fact that the opportunity thus 
ined for a comparison of form and 
rrament is beneficial to golfers on both 
sf the Atlantic. The mutuality of this 
section is of only recent development. 
sars American players were the sole 
sciaries in this respect. We had much 
n from the English golfers, and they 
stle to learn from us. Now it comes 
‘o being a fifty-fifty split. 

i progress has been so tremendous 
e have just as much to offer as there 
ceive. 

«I am unconvinced that in some of the 
jlentary arts of the game we are as far 
aced as the British. For one thing I 
2 that many of us here are prone to 
ihe game too seriously, which doesn’t 
n the slightest to mold the proper 
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mental attitude toward it. For another, 
we have a tendency to be too deliberate. 
That is a real handicap. Step out on any 
golf course and watch the average Amer- 
ican golfer as he fiddles around before 
swinging the club. You will see him take 
half a dozen waggles or so, change his 
stance, tighten his forearm and then relax 
it, and go through an endless number of 
twistings as though his entire future happi- 
ness was at stake on the successful execu- 
tion of that particular shot. The duffer is 
more inclined to these things than the 
finished player, but even the best are guilty. 


Don’t Take Your Time 


Overdeliberation is a mistake primarily 
for the reason that it furnishes the player 
too much opportunity to think about the 
shot he is making. While he is fiddling 
around, uncertain as to what he should do, 
the thought is almost sure to come to him 
that he may foozle the shot or that he ought 
to use some other club; and once that no- 
tion begins flitting before his vision, he 
stands on the brink of disaster. The chances 
are then about nine out of ten that he will 
do exactly the very thing he has been seek- 
ing so earnestly to avoid. He has literally 
worried himself into committing one or 
more of the many errors which swarm about 
golfers like a buzzing horde of black flies, 
ready to sting him the moment he lets 
down his guard. 

The foreign-bred golfer, taking the game 
less seriously, is far less inclined to upset 
his own poise by means of being too de- 
liberate. Do you recall Willie Smith, 
brother of Aleck, George and Macdonald, 
and a member of one of the best-known 
golfing families the game has ever known? 
I saw Willie play at Nassau for the first 
time when I was a kid of twelve years, and 
I have never forgotten the utter lack of 
concern he exhibited when he stepped to 
the ball. He never hesitated about the 
shot after he had taken his stance, never 
waggled the club head more than once or 
twice and never changed the club itself. 
The rapidity of his play was a revelation to 
me. His principle was simply to walk up 
to the ball and hit it—and Willie Smith 
could hit a golf ball as brilliantly and ac- 
curately as almost any golfer I have ever 
seen. The delicacy of his stroke was espe- 
cially astounding, for he had large hands 
and wrists, and was aman of such bulk that 
it was difficult to reconcile his physical 
dimensions with the hair-line timing and 
daintiness of stroke of which he was 
capable. 

I gained a similar impression of George 
Duncan when he first came to this country. 
Indeed, the famous British player, winner 
of the Open Championship of Great Britain 
in 1920 and of many other conspicuous 
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honors on the golf links, was the most rapid 
player I have ever seen—even faster than 
Willie Smith. Duncan seems to make his 
shot while on the run, or perhaps it is better 
to say while on the walk. Hescarcely takes 
any stance at all and doesn’t waggle the 
club. He merely walks up to the ball, lays 
the club head back of it momentarily and 
shoots. 

How effective this system is has been 
demonstrated by his splendid record on the 
links, which finds him not far removed 
from the three masters of British golf— 
Vardon, Braid and Taylor. 

Abe Mitchell, whose golfing skill America 
had the chance to see just a few years ago, 
when he came here on an extensive trip in 
company with Duncan, is another example 
of rapid-fire play. The American galleries 
following in the wake of Mitchell and 
Duncan never ceased to marvel at the crisp 
style of these two visitors and their ap- 
parent disregard of the mental hazards 
which we in this country have cultivated so 
assiduously, and I am quite sure that those 
who saw profited accordingly. To the man 
who fusses around with each shot, and thus 
imposes a severe burden on himself, it is 
wholesomely enlightening to know that 
good shots can be made without all these 
preliminary motions. 


Willie Smith’s Lost Clubs 


The standard of American golf, as great 
as has been the improvement in the last 
quarter of a century, would move forward 
even more rapidly if the value of unlabored 
play were strongly emphasized. I do not 
suggest that every golfer try to emulate the 
methods of Duncan, Mitchell and the other 
foreign experts, but I am convinced that 
the average player would get more enjoy- 
ment and better scores if he abandoned the 
national habit of overemphasizing the care 
necessary in every shot. Try it out some 
day. See what the effect of a quick address 
will have on your playing. 

Willie Smith once gave in my presence a 
striking illustration of the impervious spirit 
of the Scotch-born golfer in the face of a 
vexatious incident. This was while he was 
the professional at a Philadelphia club and 
subsequent to his engagement in Mexico, 
where he did yeoman service in spreading 
the gospel of the links. On the way from 
Philadelphia to New York to play in some 
important tournament on the Staten Island 
links of the Fox Hills Club, Smith lost his 
clubs. He spent hours in a vain search for 
them and finally got to bed barely in time 
to snatch a few winks of sleep before start- 
ing out on his round of the Fox Hills course. 
I saw him when he reached the first tee. 
He seemed much bedraggled and worn. 

Every golfer will appreciate, I believe, 
how irritating it might be to a player to 
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'The Louie Slugger” Bat can’t -) 
. give you a batting eye’ , but it can Rive you 
i confidence and increase your hits. Its driving 
J power, its wonderful balance and feel, the knowl- 
edge that 90% of all great sluggers use it, 
will help make a slugger of you. Autograph 


CY. WILLIAMS 
models used by these twelve leading hitters, 
and many other models, at your dealer’s. 


ss The Knack of Batting FREE 


<, Written especially for amateurs. Write 
for free copy today. Know the gen- 
uine Autograph Louisville Slugger 
Bat by facsimile signature of the 
player burned in the barrel end 
and by the Louisville Slugger oval 
trademark. HILLERICH '& 
BRADSBY CO., Incorporated, 
Dept. P., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


You Know 
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For You---”’ 

You'll Always Eat 


i 
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Brad 

160% Witvols, Whi 


It combines flavor and real nourishment 


If your grocer does not sell the bread and 


Enright’s “‘All O’ the Wheat” Cereal and Flour 


Write to us. 


Old Fashioned Millers, Inc. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


We want a reliable man in bacts county to 
show samples of our new patented Fire Ex 

: tinguishers approved by (Fire) Under. 
writers’ Laboratories and Fire Insur 
ance Companies. Easy to make $10 ag 
day during spare time. No previous 
experience necessary. Nodeliveries f 
and no collections. Simply take @ 
the ordersand we do the rest. Your 
pay starts at once. Full size sam- 
ples, complete and filled, and all 
kinds of selling helps furnished. 
Mr. Bowman of Ohio sold over 
300 in one county. A good 
money making opportunity 

§ for farmers and farmers’ 

Mi sons and men located in 

m@ the smaller towns. We are 
largest manufacturers of 
portable extinguishers in 4 

fi the world. Write at once 
for free outfit offer. 
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new rail and motor way 
24 California = 
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—Ared Harvey 
Three days personally-conducted motor tour 


through a region rich in history and mystery— 
the Enchanted Empire. Only $45 extra with 
everything provided—meals, lodging and motor 
transportation. 


Westbound passengers leave trains at Las 
Vegas, New Mex., and join them again at 
Albuquerque, New Mex., three days later. East- 
bound is just the reverse. 


This unusual tour comprises visits to old 
Santa Fé, also the inhabited Indian Pueblos of 
Tesuque, Santa Clara, San Juan, Santo Domingo 
and other places in the Upper Rio Grande Val- 
ley, as well as the huge ruin of Puyé, a cliff 
pueblo twenty centuries old. 


There will be optional side trips and “land 
cruises” in charge of specially trained couriers 
for those who wish to extend their travels off- 
the-beaten-path. 


This service will begin May 15, 1926. 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1115-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, II]. 
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lose his clubs at such a moment. The op- 
position was about as stiff as it could be. 
Among the other players were the great 
Willie Anderson, four-time winner of the 
American Open Championship; and Isaac 
Mackie, the Fox Hills professional and a 
skilled player. Against a field of this char- 
acter Smith certainly required his full com- 
plement of golfing resources, and with his 
regular set of clubs missing it could hardly 
be said he was in possession of them. 

Confronted with a dilemma of this nature, 
what would have been the attitude of the 
average American golfer? I refrain from 
charging my mind with anything so in- 
evitably blasphemous. 

It is more gratifying to turn back the 
pages of time and recall Willie Smith as I 
saw him that morning. Aside from the 
evidence of fatigue, he was the picture of 
serene affability. Somebody asked him 
what he intended to do. 

“Do? Why, man alive, what is there to 
do? I’m going to borrow a set of clubs from 
anybody who’s willing to take a chance on 
my not breaking them.” 

Anderson returned a scintillating 66 for 
the round. Mackie came home with the 
same superb score. And then Willie Smith, 
after a round with the set of borrowed clubs, 
trudged up to the clubhouse. 

“How many?” asked the official score 
keeper. 

“Tgota 66; is it any good?” nonchalantly 
replied Smith. 

The greatest golfer who never won a 
championship was the late John Graham, 
who amassed a fortune in the sugar busi- 
ness in Liverpool, England, where he was 
born of Scotch parentage. I played with 
Graham over the Hoylake links in 1914, 
when he and Captain Nicholls—I am not 
positive as to the spelling—partnered ina 
foursome against Herreshoff and myself. 
Graham’s name in amateur golf goes down 
alongside of those of John Ball, Fred Tait, 
Harold Hilton, Bobby Jones, Francis Oui- 
met and Chick Evans, although, as I say, 
he never won an important title. In our 
round at Hoylake I was able to make note 
of the reason often advanced for this strange 
failure of a master golfer to acquire honors 
which have fallen to players many steps re- 
moved from his superlative science on the 
links. Graham lacked the physical stamina 
to survive the ordeal of a championship. 
Fate, so kind to him in her bestowal of an 
ideal temperament and magnificent form, 
had forgotten to give him the needed 
strength to round out these gifts. 


Encouragement for Left-Handers 


A tall thin man of pleasing mien, Graham 
found in his pursuit of the various cham- 
pionships that he could go a certain distance 
and would be compelled to stop there. The 
day we played at Hoylake he exhibited a 
variety of shots which showed plainly why 
he was so highly regarded by students of 
the game. I had wanted to play with him 
to see at first hand whether he was the ac- 
complished golfer he was reputed to be. 
My curiosity was more than satisfied. Jack 
Graham carried every needed shot in his 
bag. As the four of us made the round at 
Hoylake, and he brought forth one dazzling 
shot after another, I kept thinking con- 
tinually what a pity it was that a trick of 
Nature had denied to this wonderful golfer 
the meed of laurels of which he was so 
justly deserving. 

A year after that Jack Graham was dead, 
killed in the war at Hooge. And Captain 
Nicholls, his partner that afternoon, paid 
the great sacrifice too. Nicholls was known 
as the best left-handed player in England, 
and incidentally the only really first-class 
one I have seen. To both Herreshoff and 
me it was quite an innovation to be playing 
with a left-hander who was go expert in 
shot making. Neither of us had run across 
many in our time, and those we had en- 
countered could scarcely have qualified as 
heralds of a great southpaw upheaval in the 
golfing world. Golf is one of the few sports 
which does not adapt itself to left-handed 
players. Men who are left-handed in other 
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sports usually start in playing golf } 
handed. That there are so few Zo0c ¢ 
handed players is unquestionably q_ 
the fact that there are so few left-hand) 
any kind, good, bad or indifferent, i: 
congenital reason why golf should n} 
played as well left-handed as right-ha\| 
It has always been a matter of the i 
est interest with me to make the Tour , 
golf courses with players acknowledg j 
be proficient in the game. The wisdc | 
this policy seems obvious. Though } 
cannot be acquired by observing the t| 
ods of others, provided your schooling j 
there, golf is conspicuously a game 0} 
eye; and the more the aspiring De 
visualizes in the way of sound form 
more he is inclined to adopt the appr | 
principles of play. The real benefit Ci 
through actual study of these tacties | 
not casual observation. To make the Ti| 
of a course daily with Harry Vardon {, 
hundred and sixty-five times a year w | 
accomplish nothing if some heed was | 
given to the technic of his genius, / 
entire equipment of the expert mus 
subjected to scrutiny—his temperan | 
the position of his hands and arms } 
body, his stance, the sweep of the club, : 
follow through and his freedom from ; 
most common of all faults—lifting the] | 
and failing to keep the eye on the bali 


A Great British Trio 


To some of the foremost players in, 
history I am grateful for object lesso 
have learned through playing with ther 
following matches in which they pan 
pated. Let us take the concrete examp] 
the remarkable demonstration of the y; 
of accuracy given by J. H. Taylor i 
round Herreshoff and I had with him 
Sunningdale. Swinging his clubs with 
easy grace typical of most great play 
Taylor time after time placed his tee sh | 
in the precise spot where he wanted th 
to be. His control of the driver was my 
fying in its deadly accuracy. Before tee : 
off he would designate to us the best pl 
to shoot for in anticipation of the sec| 
shot, and would then proceed to drop 
own ball there for an absolute bull's 
neither farther away nor nearer than | 
had indicated, nor to right or left, but. 
the exact point. He did not try for reco | 
breaking length, though his drives averag 
in the neighborhood of 225 yards; | 
avoided any attempt to produce spectacu 
effects and he performed his task with! 
pedition and assurance. Accuracy was| 
chief stock in trade. It was on a platfo: 
of accuracy he had risen to be one of t 
world’s greatest golfers, five times t 
winner of the British Open. 

Between the years 1894 and 1914, Vi 
don, Taylor and Braid among them wi| 
the British Open sixteen times, Taylor at, 
Braid five times each and the Old Mast 
six times, the end of their remarkable rej 
coming at the start of the war. Conside 
ing the class of the opposition to be é 
countered among British professionals, 
had always mystified me how it was possil) 
for three players, no matter how skillfi 
they might be, to maintain so firm 
monopoly on the championship. Whit | 
played with Taylor and Braid, and watehe| 
Vardon at work, I ceased to marvel. Th 
all-around finesse of Vardon, the accura¢ 
of Taylor and the brilliance of Braid wet 
self-explanatory. It then became plain wh, 
these men had permitted the championshij 
to elude them only five times in this span | 
twenty-one years. q 

The three outstanding impressions 1 ha 
gathered from contact with such players 
this distinguished British trio, and will 
Americans of the class of Bobby Jone) 
Walter Hagen, Francis Ouimet, the Smiths 
Johnny Farrell and others of the first di 
vision, is that the most valuable assets of 
the golfer with championship aspirations) 
are these: The ability to make the most0l| 
good luck and the best of bad luck, the 
development of steadiness and the avoid: 
ance of pressing, and incessant practlt®)| 

(Continued on Page 197) / 
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rcularly with the shots which are found 
x difficult. The player who masters 
»» three points, provided he has some 
s natural prowess, is bound to be on his 
toward the important goals of the golf 
jeorse. In the firmament of the game’s 
y is no Jones or Vardon or Hagen who 
siscended to his celestial place without 
torough preliminary baptism in the 
cledge that sound golf is reared only on 
cndation possessing these rudimentary 
jarks. 

( the many curious features which give 
diss variety to golf, and distinguish it 
» other sports in the abundance of its 
»itricities, none is more striking than 
s rank it plays on the individual in de- 
sining whether he is to excel at match 
yor stroke competition. Let us contrast 
(the moment with our three other great 
tnal sports—tennis, baseball and foot- 
| In its individualistic phase, tennis is 
ezolf, but differs in the fact that it is 
sictly a one-department sport, match 
being the sole basis of competition on 
sourts. Baseball is a nine-department 
m and football an eleven-department 
nm, with the strength of the whole con- 
«nt largely upon the strength of the 
rus units. The tennis expert, mas- 
f a repertoire of strokes, has a single 
tt for his skill. Nothing is left for 
vif he fails to conquer his opponent. 
«the baseball or football star is quite 
bess if the rest of the units in the ma- 
i» of which he is but a part fail: to 
yion properly. 
Glf, I believe, is the only game which 
€3 a double opportunity for the athlete 
in honors in his adopted sport. The 
a still-ball game, billiards, fails to 
“sh an exact parallel in this respect. It 
tie that a billiardist may be either ex- 
rin the delicate requirements of the 
|-line game or the more rugged stroke of 
r~cushion play, but here the science of 
¢is so distinetive-and the difference in 
7 so sharply drawn that the two 
aches of the game come close to the 
i; of being actually separate games in 
diselves. That does not hold true in 
li where match play and stroke com- 
tion require the same technical skill. 
lifference there is purely psychological. 
here is nothing particularly odd in the 
that the founders of golf so arranged 
sport that this dual prize should exist, 
fit is essentially a freakish condition 
4 players possessed of the identical 
sure of technical ability frequently dis- 
a flair for one department of the game 
«not the other. 


The Struggle Against Par 


low why is it that a man versed in shot 
aing can make a round of the course in 
: less when engaged in stroke competi- 
y and overshoot that mark by many 
‘ces when at match play? The answer 
iat is temperament. Chick Evans was 
ning illustration of this athletic oddity, 
vh is the exclusive possession of golf; 
ded, there is no other example within 
yknowledge so striking as that of the 
mus Edgewater crack. 

"ye reverse of Evans’ case has been my 
7, Stroke competition, as I have before 
etioned, carried an exceedingly minor 
yal as compared with the enjoyment I 
Walways found in match play. It was 
vs the Amateur Championship which 
rek the keenest note of response in me, 
not the Open. I delighted in the con- 
tms of the Amateur, which brought 
eer against player in the human strug- 
ef match competition; I was impassive 
he requirements of the Open, which 
€ed to me to lack the color of active 
le and was more in the nature of con- 
it with a myth. I mention this with no 
«ght of belittling the fighting spirit of 
ers who find more exhilaration in the 
rzgle against par. It is as much a test of 
@ggressiveness in a golfer’s make-up to 
4 storming the stronghold of par, know- 
ethat after all his real competitors are 
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men engaged in the same pursuit as he, as 
it is to carry on a battle with a living oppo- 
nent. I feel I have given clear expression 
to this opinion in my comment on Ouimet’s 
rare exhibition of courage in his overthrow 
of Vardon and Ray at Brookline. 

It was, indeed, this very incident which 
more than anything else opened my eyes to 
the high-powered tension which ‘stroke 
competition could generate. After Ouimet 
had won the epoch-making play-off against 
his distinguished adversaries, I thanked 
him for having furnished me with the finest 
thrill I had ever enjoyed on the golf links 
and for having revealed to me for the first 
time the extent of the rugged elements of 
stroke play. 

“T’m beginning to learn something,” I 
told him. ‘As much golf as I’ve played, I 
never knew before that a medal round could 
pack such a wallop as this. Say, boy, 
you’ve given me an inspiration. I’m going 
to pay a little more attention to stroke com- 
petition hereafter. You’ve broken the ice 
for the amateurs in the Open. It’s going to 
start a lot more of us shooting for the 
mark.” 


The Tenth Hole at Baltusrol 


My own attempts to gain this honor had 
always proved. a trifle dismal. Though I 
had played with every ounce of ability I 
possessed, it simply couldn’t be done. Yet 
it: didn’t worry me much. The Open had 
always appeared to me, as it no doubt ap- 
peared to other amateurs, as the special 
privilege of the professionals. It was not 
only fame and glory which came to the 
professional who won it, but a good round 
sum in dollars and cents as well. The ac- 
quisition of the title meant just so much ad- 
ditional revenue for professional services 
throughout the succeeding year. At that 
time, ten or twelve years ago, the cham- 
pionship was figured to be worth in the 
neighborhood of $10,000 to $15,000 in the 
course of twelve months; today its value is 
fully three times that sum. 

The year after I had this conversation 
with Francis Ouimet he beat me in the final 
round of the Amateur Championship, 
played on the links of the Ekwanok Golf 
Club, Manchester, Vermont. It was cer- 
tainly in no sense surprising to find the 
young Woodland champion, now barely 
past his majority, at the crest of his game. 
His victory over the British cracks, Var- 
don and Ray, had given him just the 
required touch of confidence for champion- 
ship competition and had rounded out a 
golf temperament as nearly ideal as any I 
have seen. I say it was no surprise to see 
this doughty youngster touching the pin- 
nacle. Perhaps I had rather say that the 
surprise would have been in the reverse of 
this. Those who had analyzed Ouimet’s 
form at Garden City the year before placed 
great store in his future, myself among 
them. And when he eliminated me in the 
final round 6 up and 5 to play, my disap- 
pointment at losing was at least tempered 
with the knowledge that I had not been 
conquered by an unworthy opponent. 

The interest which Ouimet’s victory in 
the Open Championship stimulated in my 
attitude toward stroke competition was 
destined to bring about an absorbing ex- 
perience two years later, when the event 
was held at Baltusrol. In the meantime I 
had paid a great deal more heed to medal 
rounds, trying to whip myself into a state of 
mind where I could get as much zest from 
this eternal battle with par as I had always 
been able to obtain from a close engagement 
with an actual opponent. The results were 
gratifying. I found myself getting genu- 
inely excited over medal play. Where it 
had invariably seemed like such a lifeless 
sort of thing to me before, I now saw it in 
an utterly different light, and I was amazed 
that the revelation had been so long in 
coming: - 

On the tenth hole of the fourth and final 
round of the championship I found myself 
in the thick of the fray, with an excellent 
chance of being well up among the leaders. 


The tenth is the famous Baltusrol island 
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SONS are ‘telling their 
fathers about this extraor- 
dinary.lather. It soaks the 
beard soft for your razor. 
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WILLIAMS éulks up big 
and keeps its bulk. It holds 
lots and lots of water. It 
does its work fast. 


Why this 
eJATURATED (ATHER 


speeds up your razor 
... why it soothes the skin 


T’S all perfectly simple: Williams 

Shaving Cream is made of the 
mildest and purest materials, so 
prepared as to work up fast into a 
rich, bulky, shaving lather. This 
lather holds an amazing amount of 
moisture—it’s saturated with it. 


Consequently, when Williams has 
driven off the water-resisting oil- 
film on your beard, its abundant 
moisture soaks right through each 
bristle, making it so easy to cut 
that your razor just glides through. 


This means quicker, easier shav- 
ing. But Williams goes still farther. 


UNLOSABLE HINGE-CAP 


A Real Tip! 


You can save money if you buy 
Williams Shaving Cream in the 
economical double-size tube. It sells 
for soc and holds twice as much 
as the regular 35c large-size tube. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 44-A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream, (Trial size has no Hinge-Cap.) 


This shaving cream not only 
lubricates the skin while you are 
shaving, but leaves it as flexible 
and conditioned as after an expert 
barber’s massage. 


There is no coloring matter in 
Williams—it is a pure white cream. 
Three generations of specialized 
manufacturing experience stand 
behind it. The first high grade 
shaving soap ever made was in- 
vented by Williams. 

Let us prove our claims about 
Williams Shaving Cream. We will 
send you a week’s trial tube free 
on receipt of the coupon below or 
a postcard. 


CREE OFFER 
Send coupon for 
= free trial tube 


Shes 


S. E. P. 4-3-26 


AQUA VELVA IS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH —A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREP- 


ARATION. WE’LL SEND A 150-DROP TEST BOTTLE FREE. 


WRITE DEPT, 44-A. 


a ONTO ESS StH RET ETT 


WTEIOO! VO A I PEE OTE AIO 
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Before 


you buy your car— 
see that this clock 


is on it! 


Your new car—the car y 
buy—see that it has a cl 


THE 


Fa t2 
(6) BROACWAY =" 


ou have been planning to 
ock. It will probably bea 


Phinney-Walker that the car maker has-chosen. In 
many cases a Phinney-Walker has been their choice 


for years. 


In your new automobile expect a Phinney-Walker. 
The man who drives a car today wants the time be- 


fore his eyes. 


Have it! You need it. 


The dealer will put one on—at modest cost—if the 
manufacturer hasn’t. For though each Phinney-Walker 
model is dependably accurate, none is expensive. 

There are various types at various prices, de- 
scribed in an interesting booklet. Send for it. You’re 


very welcome. 


The Phinney-Walker your Dealer installs has these seven features: 


1. Dependable, accurate 
through years of service. 

2. Runs for more than a week 
on one winding. . 

3. Proof against changes of 
weather or climate. 

4. Dials made with either 
plain or radium numerals. 


5. Wound and set by turning 
the rim, even with gloved 
hand. 


6. Shockproof against the ruts 
and bumps of travel. 


7. Quickly and easily installed 
on any type or make of car. 


PHINNEY-WALKER 


AUTOMOBILE 
CLOCKS 


“a|] THE TIME BEFORE YOUR EYES 


Phinney-Walker Co., Inc. 
246 W. 57th St., New York 


SATURDAY 


Please send the booklet that describes 
your clocks. And tell me which cars 
come equipped with Phinney-Walkers, 


IN OPES bsnl aint re te eae eh 


Adgdress........ 


City eee bone MPN) (37 Fe 
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hole, one of the best known golf holes in the 
country. It is a drive and a pitch to the 
green, over a-stream of water which cuts 
across the fairway directly in front of the 
putting green. In that treacherous, yawn- 
ing hazard many a golfer has come to grief 
at a moment when the voice of victory was 
beginning to whisper to him. It calls for a 
second shot which must not only travel 
straight for the mark but must carry suf- 
ficient back spin to prevent an overplay. 

From the tenth tee I sliced my first 
drive out of bounds for the loss of a stroke, 
a vital setback at this particular moment. 
My second I pulled sharply to the left, 
where it bounded into some high grass and 
left me in an exceedingly difficult position 
for my third. If I could pull out of this 
plight with a 5 for the hole it would be 
more than satisfactory—and a 6 could fur- 
nish no cause for grumbling. Those two tee 
shots certainly had all the earmarks of 
being costly. 

When I reached the ball I found it buried 
in the grass about 175 yards from the hole. 
I meditated for a moment before determin- 
ing how to play the shot. If I took a heavy 
niblick there was a reasonable chance that I 
could get back on the fairway on my third 
and hole out in the next three shots for a 6. 
But was a 6 good enough at this stage of 
the journey? My friends had kept a steady 
flow of reports coming to me on the other 
scores being turned in, and a hasty calcula- 
tion indicated that something better than a 
6 would be required here if I hoped to re- 
main in the championship as a candidate 
for first place. What I really needed was a 
4, or even a 3, but both these seemed so far 
out, of the realm of things possible that I 
dismissed the thought from my mind. I re- 
solved to try for a 5, hoping that by some 
miracle I might be able to place my third on 
the green and hole out in the usual two 
putts. 


Four ‘Holes in One Under Par 


That third shot I made on the island hole 
of Baltusrol,in the final round of the 1915 
Open Championship I look upon as the 
greatest I have ever made in all my golfing 
career. Using.a jigger, I dug into the deep 
grass with all the power at my command, 
caught the ball cleanly at exactly the right 
point and sent it on a high-arching journey 
toward the pin. As it began descending I 
fairly gasped for fear it would not clear the 
water. But it did, nicely. And the shout 
that echoed back from the large gallery sur- 
rounding the green told me that it had ap- 
parently rolled up close to the pin. It had. 
I found the:ball:lying not more than three 


| feet from the cup and sank it for an easy 4. 


When I reached the fifteenth tee I learned 
I was still in the running. Joe Mitchell, 
exuding enthusiasm, came running up to 
me and asked if I knew how many strokes I 
had to spare to beat the best score turned 


guide the adventurous spirit into a mood 
of reason and deliberation. 

Such a counselor, it was thought, could 
be found in the Senate, a comparatively 
small body, originally composed of wise and 
experienced men representing all the con- 
stituent states of the Union, and therefore 
expressing a widely diffused and well- 
balanced public sentiment, in which all 
interests and all opinions would have de- 
liberate and untrammeled opportunity for 
expression. To serve this purpose, this 
body was made to voice the sentiments of 
the states rather than that of the individual 
citizens; was charged with preserving to 
each state its due prerogatives of original 
sovereignty; and was exempted from every 
influence external to ‘itself which might 
thwart its deliberate discussions and deci- 
sions. It was not to be hurried, intimidated 


or robbed of its efficiency in performing its 


The Gentle Art of Learning to Swi J 
Without Going Near the Water 
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in—that of Tom McNamara, the Bo 
professional, who had already finished, 
fourth round for a total of 298 strokes, | 

“Yes, I know. I’ve got Tom MeNar. 
to beat,” I told him. 

“But, Jerry, have you figured out Wi 
you’ve got to do on the next four ho} 
You have to make them in par to tie hy 
and one under par to win.” 

“Yes, I know that too. Depend on| 
I’m going to try my darnedest.” 

The fifteenth hole was a par 5. Imad. 
in four that afternoon. I was then qui 
thrilled as any of my good friends, who w| 
fluttering around me in a state border | 
on frenzy. I chuckled inwardly at ¢ 
thought, in spite of the tension of the n 
ment. Here two years before this ] }| 
been one of that weaving high-strung g| 
lery, exhorting and praying that a you 
of twenty would retain his composure lo 
enough to traverse the short distance whi 
stood between him and success, Now{ 
boot was on the other foot. It was I up 
whom a portion of the gallery at least w. 
calling to hold together for just three mi 
holes. Not that anyone wished to see Tc 
McNamara defeated, but simply that ¢. 
last man in, if he has a chance, is invariah | 
the center of interest. | 


Travers’ Finest Shot 


I was thinking of something else algo, | 
was simply this: That never in my life hs| 
a golf battle proved of such profound inte 
est as this. I could appreciate now ho. 
Chick Evans and the rest of the great med, 
players got their thrills from stroke play. 
recalled the most interesting match I ha| 
ever played, that with Charlie Seely in th. 
Metropolitan Championship some yeal 
before, but it flashed through my mind thi 
this memorable contest certainly had ca) 
ried no greater zip than what was takin 
place now. It was with cold deliberatio 
that I was thinking of these things, mini 
you. I had been through enough golf t! 
realize that this was a time when I shoul 
keep my mind clear of everything excep 
the fact that I had an exceptionally han | 
task to perform. o ot 

The next three holes I covered in ever 
par, to finish with a total of 297 strokes fo 
the four rounds, one less than the aggrega 
turned in by MeNamara and one under pal | 
for the four final holes. And this scort 
brought me the National Open Cham | 
ship, a prize which had at one time seem d | 
utterly beyond my reach. I am frankly 
forced to admit that the finish from the 
fourteenth hole in was good, but it was not 
this that brought me my fifth national titl 
It was rather the shot from the rough at the 
tenth hole—the best shot I have ever made 
in my career. 


“I 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series 1 
articles by Mr. Travers and Mr. Crowell. The 
will appear in an early issue. 
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legitimate office by partisan pressure, ab 
or disrespect. ¢ 
In order that it might be qualifie 
perform its part as an adviser, the tei 
of office of its members was made | f 
than that of the President. As a body 
could not be entirely changed at one tin 
and was never to lose at a given mome 
more than one-third of its membership. 
The same person could be elected for any 
number of successive terms, so that j 
same individual could acquire experience | 
and exert influence in this body for 
quarter of a century, or even longer, as has | 
often proved to be the case; thus making — 
the Senate a depository of continuity in 
our system of government. Presiden 
may come and Presidents may go, 8 
with much experience and some with little, 
swept into office and swept out again by the — 
(Continued on Page 201) 


(Continued from Page 198) 
yeriodic tides of public opinion; but the 
jenate—Ah! The Senate—that was to be 
he permanent organized wisdom of the 
\ation, the Rock of Gibraltar for the safety 
f the people! 


The Responsibility of the Senate 


Although, without doubt, the idiosyn- 
rasies of individual senatcrs may some- 
imes make the Senate eligible to caricature, 
; is far from the purpose of this article to 
ubject it to so rude an ordeal. On the 
ontrary, it is more important that we 
nould be reminded that, next to the Presi- 
ency, which we all hold in honor, the 
‘enate is charged with the heaviest respon- 
bility for the safety and welfare of the 
ation. It requires but a momentary com- 
arison of the departments of government 
» make it clear that this is true. As com- 
ared with the House of Representatives, 
ith which it is in some respects codrdinate, 

is not only charged specifically with the 
iost delicate duties, but the tenure of its 
1embers is three times as long as that of 
iembers of the House. As compared with 
ie judiciary, the judicial function is con- 
ned to the declaration of a law already 
efined for it in the Constitution and the 
gislative acts, while the Senate is designed 
) be a deliberative body, with perfect 
eedom of discussion and expression of 
ginion upon all the open questions that 
ymfront the nation. 

The most distinctive feature of the Sen- 
3e, as distinguished from the other branches 
‘ the Federal Government, is its respon- 
bility respecting foreign relations. Here 
; least, the founders of our system of 
yvernment felt the need of an advisory 
ody, without whose consent no engage- 
ents with foreign nations would have 
alidity. 

The reason for this restraint upon the 
cecutive should not be overlooked. It was 
early pointed out by Alexander Hamilton 
. The Federalist: 


| “However proper and safe it may be in 

»vernments where the executive magis- 
ate is an hereditary monarch, to commit 
» him the entire power of making treaties, 
would be utterly unsafe and improper to 
atrust that power to an elective magistrate 
| four years’ duration. . The history 
| human conduct does not warrant, that 
calted opinion of human virtue which 
ould make it wise in a nation to commit 
terests of so delicate and momentous a 
nd as those which concern its intercourse 
ith the rest of the world, to the sole 
jsposal of a magistrate created and cir- 
amstanced as would be the President of 
1e United States. 

“To have entrusted the power of making 
‘eaties to the Senate alone,”’ he continues, 
would have been to relinquish the bene- 
is of the constitutional agency of the 
resident in the conduct of foreign negotia- 
‘ons. Though it would be impru- 
ent to confide in him solely so important 
itrust, yet it cannot be doubted that his 
‘ticipation would materially add to the 
‘fety of the society. It must indeed be 
(ear to a demonstration that the joint 
dssession of the power in question, by the 
resident and Senate, would afford a 
jeater prospect of security than the sep- 
date possession of it by either of them.” 


The truth of this statement by Hamilton 
lobvious. If the Senate alone were to de- 
irmine policy, it could be objected that, 
‘though the Senate as a whole might 
Ipresent better than the President the 
(ntinuity of foreign policy, it would not, 
}rhaps, possess such full information 
Igarding an existing situation; since the 
hesident’s Secretary of State is in direct 
}rsonal contact with the entire world 
trough the diplomatic officers of the United 
fates. 

On the other hand, for this very rea- 
fn the President would be more exposed 
1 personal: influence, both foreign and 
oo since he is of necessity in direct 


| 
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contact with his own agents and personal 
advisers and ambassadors accredited to him, 
who regard him as the one officer of Goy- 
ernment most readily acted upon, and 
sometimes privately, for the reason that he 
alone possesses the power of initiative in 
effecting a change of policy, 


The Diversity of National Interests 


There is still another reason why the 
Senate has been made and should continue 
to be an advisory body in the conduct of 
foreign relations. Our Constitution is the 
organic law of a union of states. The in- 
terests and responsibilities of the states are 
far from identical. Engagements made with 
foreign governments may be very advan- 
tageous to certain states but very disad- 
vantageous to others. With the constant 
development of the problems of commerce, 
finance, immigration and political alliances, 


the diversity of these interests has been and | 
will be greatly augmented and intensified. | 


This diversity affects not only states of the 
Union, but large and important classes of 
individual citizens. 


Lenders and borrowers of money, pro- | 
ducers and consumers of manufactured arti- | 


cles, employers and the employed are all 


affected by the arrangements and engage- | 


ments made by the Government of the 
United States with foreign nations and the 
laws relating to them. 

To illustrate this divergence of interest in 
the different states, let us take as an ex- 
ample international finance. Billions of 
the surplus wealth of the United States 
have been sent abroad for personal profit 
in the form of a higher interest rate, receiv- 
ing nearly twice the return that would have 
been received if loaned in the United States 
to cities, towns and private corporations 
for the improvement of this country. 

Does anyone imagine that this exporta- 
tion of capital is looked upon with the same 
approval, and that there is the same inter- 
est in the security of these investments, in 
all the sections and by all the classes of peo- 
ple in the United States? Has anyone been 
led to believe that the Permanent Court of 
International Justice affords any security 
to these loans? Does anyone have reason to 
suppose that when the United States ad- 
heres to this Court there is to be a reign of 
law and an end of war? Isit believable that 
if the Government of the United States 
should wish to render itself responsible to 
the slightest extent for the repayment of 
these loans there would be no division of 
opinion on the subject? 

Nearly all the strong movements for 
change in foreign policy emanate from some 
locality and are supported by private in- 
terests. Is it not just and expedient that 
East and West, North and South, repre- 
senting divergent interests, should some- 
where have a voice, sometimes of inquiry 
and sometimes of protest, raised in their 
behalf? 

And where else can this be done, if not in 
the Senate of the United States? 

What reasonable man can object that 
documents too much neglected should be 
examined, that possible dangers of commit- 
ment to hastily prepared schemes of action 
should be exposed if they exist, and consid- 
ered as possible consequences even if they 
do not exist? What outside influence, under 
whatever name, is to be allowed to pene- 
trate into our domestic concerns, to deflect 
or manipulate them? Who will have the 
hardihood to maintain that the defensive 
and precautionary authority of the Senate 
should be silenced by popular uproar? 
There was a time when the Senate of Rome 
was the balance wheel of power in the re- 
public. A power external to itself trans- 
formed the republic into an empire, and 
Caligula made his horse a consul. 


The Common Denominator of 
National Interests 


There has been in the United States, 
upon several occasions, a strong effort to 
induce the Federal Government to associ- 
ate itself with foreign nations in various 
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ways, sometimes in the name of peace, 
sometimes in the name of justice and some- 
times in the name of human fraternity. 
What is the driving force of these efforts? 


In choosing for illustration international 


finance, there has been no intention to stress 
any of the particular interests involved in 
it, or to emphasize the distinction between 
the interests affected.. The tariff, the ques- 
tion of immigration and many other ques- 
tions of conflicting interests would serve as 
well to illustrate the point, which is that 
these interests are divergent, and therefore 
that they are matters in which the Senate 
must necessarily participate. Every ‘such 
question touching upon foreign policy has 
its local origin and its local effects. Sena- 
tors were originally regarded as the ambas- 
sadors of the several states. Their normal 
function grows out of this representative 
character. They are the guardians of the 


‘ publicsafety. It isfor this reason that their 


advice and consent in matters affecting the 
whole nation is authorized, for without it 
there would never have been a union of the 
states. In addition, it is provided; in the 
interest of all, that these rights and inter- 
ests of the states are not to be forfeited by 
the will of a numerical majority. All.the 
great sanctions of the Senate in the sphere 
of foreign policy require the assent of a pre- 
ponderant consensus of advice by a two- 
thirds vote. 

It has seemed necessary to recall to at- 
tention the function of the United States 
Senate as a preliminary to the considera- 
tion of its recent action with regard to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The Senate as a body has been much abused 
because it has not promptly yielded to the 
importunity of those who have desired of it 
action which they wished to impose upon it 
by an expression of their private and irre- 
sponsible wills. 

There is in the preceding paragraphs no 
purpose to convict anybody of wrong, but 
it is a bad sign for any citizen to attack the 
fundamental integrity of our political insti- 
tutions by an assault upon the motives of 
one of the great organs of government. 

The Senate is one of the most important 
of these and, next to the Supreme Court, 
the most original of our American political 
institutions. Without it there could never 
have been a union-of the states, It is 
the organ that at the same time marks 
their separate entity and their national 
community. 

Each one of the states possesses a certain 
fraction of the national strength and the na- 
tional will. These fractions differ widely in 
their value, both from the point of view of 
power and the point of view of interest. 
The Senate is their common denominator. 
It, and it alone, can give these fractions 
unity of expression. This the President can- 
not do. He is the leader of a party; always 
has been and always will be. His office is a 
great one. In it, only his party, not the 
whole Government; is on trial. In the Sen- 
ate the whole Government is on trial. If 
the Senate fails, the whole system fails. 
Why? Because our republic is a union of 
states. Parties may fail, but they succeed 
one another; and when one causes damage 
the other may repair it. But if the Senate 
fails, then the republic gives way to chaos; 
the balance of the union of states is de- 
stroyed; some interests become permanent 
victors, others the permanently van- 
quished, 


American Ideals and Traditions 


It has rarely happened in the political 
history of the United States that any great 
movement has been set on foot without an 
appeal to some altruistic human motive. 
Somebody’s wrongs or sufferings, it is repre- 
sented, are to be assuaged. It isa matter of 
national pride that it is so. If there are 
three human motives to which the Amer- 
ican people love to pay tribute, they are 
peace, justice and the alleviation of suffer- 
ing. It is behind these motives that every 
proposal of change delights to array itself. 
The cruelty of slavery, the political disabili- 
ties of women, the horrors of war may serve 
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as examples. One other significant human | 
motive is particularly characteristic of the | 
American spirit—the abiding fear of syb- | 
jection to some form of arbitrary power, 

It is no sign of indifference to these as_ | 
pirations for peace, justice, humanity ang | 
independence to insist upon Open- | 
mindedness: in studying the manner jn 
which they should be realized and applied, 
Nor is it forbidden to examine whether or. 
not there are any political passions, preju- | 
dices or fanaticisms masked behind them, 
Where large sums of money are expended to | 
influence governmental action, it is not un- | 
natural to look for special motives; but 
there isin this fact itself no necessary 
ground for condemnation of a movement to 
form and:enlighten public opinion. 

The aspect of the subject which demands 
examination is to discover whether or not 
such a movement is really open-minded, 
based upon knowledge and seeking to es- | 
tablish the whole truth, in the faith that the 
whole truth, when made known, will in- 
evitably lead to the end commended, 

It is in this connection that the move 
ment to secure the entrance of the United 
States into the League of Nations, and 
afterward into the League’s Permanent 
Court of International Justice, is subject to 
some kindly criticism. 

Consciously or unconsciously, there has 
been a manifest tendency to play the part 
of.an urgent advocate and not’ to inyoke 
the judicial attitude in treating the subject. 
It has always been assumed, and eyen 
openly avowed, by their American support- — 
ers, that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice are the ripe fruition of 
American efforts and traditions, and for 
this reason they should be accepted as they 
are, and it has not been pointed out or ad- 
mitted by them in what respects the League 
and the Court are not only not embodi- | 
ments of American ideas but contraven- 
tions of them. 

It is not here contended that any re 
alizable international system could be a 
complete and immediate embodiment of 
American ideas. That, of course, is impos- 
sible; for the reason that such a result could 
be obtained only by a general agreement. 
What is here maintained is that both in the 
League and in the League’s Court, Amer- 
ican ideas and traditions have been frus- 
trated and virtually abandoned. 


The Decision Regarding the 
League of Nations 


It is not perhaps inanpropriate at the 
present time to bring to remembrance some 
of the events and conclusions of recent 
years. 

It will be recalled that when, in 1919, the 
Senate of the United States was invited to 
ratify the Treaty of Peace the whole coun- 
try was at the moment favorable to ratifica- 
tion. The reason was obvious. The people 
were told, and they believed, that this 
treaty, and particularly its first part, the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, was an 
instrument which would secure peace and 
justice for the whole world. The announce- 
ment was highly gratifying. It appeared as 
if the millennium might be near at hand. 

When, however, it was demonstrated in 
the Senate and elsewhere that the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations did not lay 
its principal stress upon a judicial organiza- 
tion but upon the combined powers of @ 
confederation of states; that it was, as 
President Harding did not hesitate to call 
it, ‘‘a political and military alliance,” a de- 
vice of the great powers to secure the exe- 
cution of the Treaty of Versailles, and to 
impose upon Europe a map created by war 
and not by agreement of the peoples con- 
cerned, a profound change took possession 
of public opinion. The Senate bravely re- 
fused to assume for the United States the 
obligations: contained in this alleged cove- 
nant for peace and justice. It was soon 
discerned that war was embodied in this 
compact as a contingent obligation. Presi- 
dent Wilson insisted that Article 10 was 

(Continued on Page 205) . | 
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‘,e heart of the Covenant,” and refused to 
ie it eliminated or modified by reserva- 
jis on the part of the United States. The 
sate declined to ratify the treaty which 
«tained the Covenant, and the refusal was 
«firmed by the referendum demanded 
| accorded at the polls. 

t has been said repeatedly that the deci- 
ii then made was not definitive. In a 
se nothing human is definitive; but it 
1; never been pretended that the Treaty 
Versailles, and especially the Covenant 
jhe League of Nations, will ever be rati- 
i by the Senate of the United States as it 
vi; presented and insisted upon by the 
> sident at the time when ratification was 
eised. 

Vithout dwelling upon a past too recent 
cequire to be recalled in its details, it ap- 
rs incontestable that the Senate of the 
Jited States refused its advice and con- 
«t to the entrance of the United States 
ro the League of Nations, because the 
‘venant was designed as an instrument of 
yver rather than an instrument of justice. 
Pat such a confederation of states as the 
Svenant has organized may be useful to 
| preservation of peace in Europe may be 
rly granted, and is not likely to be gen- 
ally disputed; but clearly it was not in 
} line of the traditions of American for- 
i1 policy to assume the obligations of this 
jvenant. 


Fhe Connection of the League’s 
Court With the League 


Vhen, however, the idea of a Permanent 
Jart of International Justice began to be 
eloped in the League, American interest 
ys renewed. That was not only in line 
yh American policy but it was an object 
c which the American Government, with 
} virtually unanimous assent of the 
\.erican people, had long and consistently 
aored. It is not strange, therefore, that 
«siderable enthusiasm for the Court was 
nakened in the United States, and it is 
tl less strange that the proponents of en- 
tnce into the League saw an opportunity 
cencourage the idea of at least entering 
no the League’s Court. 

(ntrance had been rendered easy by the 
et that, though membership in the Court, 
Wording to all the documents relating to 
tgenesis, required a preliminary entrance 
ro the League on the part of all its actual 
rmbers, the signature of the Treaty of 
Vrsailles by the United States left a door 
yn to the United States to sign the Pro- 
(ol of Signature by which the Statute of 
Court as developed by the League was 
ially adopted. States whose representa- 
ies had signed the Treaty of Peace had 
yn listed in the Annex to the treaty as 
J ginal Members of the League of Nations. 
‘r this reason the United States had only 
(sign this Protocol of Signature in order 
(participate in accepting the work of the 
ly that had created the Court. 

3y this signature the United States 
vuld ratify’ at least one article of the 
[:aty of Versailles, which it had declined 
(ratify; namely, Article 14 of the Cove- 
11t of the League of Nations, constituting 
Prt I of the Treaty, which provided for 
formation of this Court. It need not be 
iied that this signature would mean ac- 
“tance and approbation by the United 
sites of every step taken by the League of 
Ntions in executing this article of the 
laty. 

n order to secure this result, it was rep- 
“ented in the United States that this 
Potocol of Signature is an “‘independent 
laty signed by various nations’’; which 
7e the impression that the Permanent 
Surt of International Justice is in reality a 
Yirld Court, and not exclusively the 
ague’s Court. An examination of this 
Potocol of Signature would have shown on 
b face of it that this Court is what the 
Jicial Journal declares it to be, ‘‘an essen- 
| part of the League’s organization,” 
ated by and for the League alone, with 
provision in the Statute of the Court for 
‘iaer the nomination or the election of 
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judges by any state not an active or an orig- 
inal member of the League. Quite natu- 
rally, the text of the Protocol of Signature 
was not given wide publicity by those who 
desired the signature of the United States, 
and it was virtually unknown, even by sena- 
tors, until near the close of the recent de- 
bate in the Senate. 

It is deserving of notice that the protag- 
onists of this Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice were strongly averse to 
permitting it to be called the League’s 
Court, andinsisted upon its being called the 
World Court. 

The debate in the Senate has shown be- 
yond the possibility of denial that this 
Court is the League’s Court and nothing 
more. It is the League’s Court because it 
was created by the League alone, in execu- 
tion of Article 14 of the Covenant. Itis the 
League’s Court because the Statute of the 
League was prepared for the League with 
the idea that only members of the League 
would ever be members of this Court. It 
was expressly provided by Article 37 of the 
Statute of the Court, whose jurisdiction the 
United States is urged to accept, that 
“when a treaty or convention provides for 
the reference of a matter to a tribunal to be 
established by the League of Nations, the 
Court will be such tribunal.” 

If the achievement of this Court has been 
accomplished by the League, and by the 
League alone, why should anyone maintain 
that it is not the League’s Court? Should 
it not be to the glory of the League, if this is 
really the League’s Court? Why, .then, 
should the fact ever be denied by its 
friends? 


The Hall Marks of the League in 
the Statute of the Court 


The answer is obvious. The creation of 
the Court by the League, and by the League 
alone, was recognized to be a cause of preju- 
dice against this Court and of an apprehen- 
sion of entanglement with the League if the 
United States should enter intoit. Is there 
any foundation for this apprehension? 

It is desirable to be perfectly clear on 
this point. 

Objection to entering the League’s Court 
is not that it was created by the nations 
that are members of the League. There can 
never be a real World Court without the 
participation of these members in it. They 
constitute a great majority of the sovereign 
states of the world. Their union is an 
achievement not to be despised or to be 
lightly considered. They have created a 
Permanent International Court. It may in 
fact prove too permanent, too stationary, 
too much the organ for maintaining a fixed 
international system, a system produced 
by war and appealing to military force for 
the preservation of peace. 

What then is the underlying ground of 
objection to participating in this Court of 
the League? It is that the hall marks of 
the League are written more than sixty 
times into the very fabric of the Statute of 
the Court, and for this reason, as long as it 
remains unsatisfactory to join the League, 
it will be undesirable for this nation to be 
identified with, or in any way held respon- 
sible for, the action of this Court. 

Wherein do the vices of the League affect 
the character of the Court? At every vital 
point —its jurisdiction, its law and its polit- 
ical function. The primary root of these 
vices is Article 14 of the Covenant of the 
League, which repudiates the traditional 
American ideas of what a court of justice 
should be, as declared and contended for by 
one of our greatest jurists, the Honorable 
Elihu Root, in his Instructions to the 
Hague Conference and as a member of the 


Commission of Jurists invited to prepare | 


the Project of a Statute for the Court. 

What are those: precious traditional 
ideas? 

1. That even sovereign states should not 
decline to accept the jurisdiction of a Court 
with respect to really justiciable cases. 

2. That really justiciable cases are such 
as are definitely covered by some law or 
convention previously agreed upon; and 
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3. That the decisions of a Court not 
founded upon some previously accepted 
law or conyention are likely to be arbitrary 
or unacceptable. 

If, now, we turn to Article 14 of the Cov- 
enant of the League, we find that each one 
of these principles is either ignored or con- 
travened in this article. This article pro- 
vides that the Council of the League shall 
“formulate and submit to the members of 
the League’’—no state not a member of the 
League is mentioned—“‘for adoption plans 
for the establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice.”’ It is “the mem- 
bers of the League,” as the Protocol of Sig- 
nature repeats, by which these plans, when 
matured by the Council and the Assembly, 
are to be adopted, thus prescribing the exe- 
cution of this article of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

A comparison of the Project prepared by 
the Commission of Jurists with the Statute 
adopted by the Protocol of Signature 
shows that the jurisdiction of the Court in 
all justiciable cases, prescribed in the Proj- 
ect, is repudiated, because Article 14 has 
carefully confined the jurisdiction of the 
Court to “any dispute of an international 
character which the parties thereto submit 
to it.” That is, no wrongdoer, however 
grave or however trivial the offense may be, 
can be brought before this Court without 
his own agreement to submit the case! Of 
what utility for justice is a court wholly 
without compulsory jurisdiction? 

But, though no wronged nation can ap- 
peal to this Court for redress of a wrong 
without both parties previously agreeing to 
submit the case, Article 14 runs on, “The 
Court may also give an advisory opinion 
upon any dispute or question referred to it 
by the Council or by the Assembly.”’ 
“Also!”” Having no power to do anything 
of itself, it may ‘“‘also”’ give a quasi-judicial 
approval to what the Council or the Assem- 
bly wishes to do or cause to be done. 

Finally, next to the exclusion of states 
not in some way connected with the treaties 
of peace from participation in the League’s 
Court without becoming members of the 
League, thus creating a monopoly of inter- 
national control, was the refusal to accept 
the proposal for future general conferences 
for the revision, clarification and extension 
of international law, so essential to any real 
advance of international justice. The rea- 
son for this, as seen by reference to Article 
20 of the Covenant, is the abrogation of “all 
obligations or understandings inter se which 
are inconsistent with the terms thereof,” 
and the solemn undertaking of the members 
of the League that “they will not hereafter 
enter into any engagements inconsistent 
with the terms thereof.” 


An Obscurantist Propaganda 


Just as the League set itself against fu- 
ture general agreements with regard to the 
further development of law, the advocates 
of the League’s Court set themselves 
against any relaxation of the League’s con- 
trol by an extension of the Court’s member- 
ship beyond the Annex. For them the 
League and its Court became the end of the 
law. 

Much has been written regarding the 
codification of international law and much 
also about the law being made by the deci- 
sions of the Court, as if all that remains to 
be done is to codify the international cus- 
toms and precedents of the past and allow 
the Court, in the dim light of such a code, 
to determine the law for the future. 

There could hardly be a more effectual 
method of sterilizing international justice 
than to consecrate past custom and leave 
further development to the decisions of a 
Court endowed with the sovereign power of 
making the law. Such a proposal overlooks 
the fact that all modern law is developed by 
the agreement of those who are to be gov- 
erned by it, and not a rule of action to be 
imposed by a superior. This at least is the 
American idea of law, and it is this idea 
which looks toward conferences of jurists to 
propose improvements in international law 
and the adoption of such improvements as 
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are found desirable by the legislative bod) 
in the form of lawmaking conventions, 

With regard to all these vital matte 
the propaganda for entrance into ¢ 
League’s Court has been animated by o. 
scurantism. By this is meant the urgen| 
of will and determination toward an e, 
thought to be desirable without any study 
the ways and processes by which the yl} 
mate end may be practically reached, Jj | 
the method of the promoter, but not t]| 
method of the statesman. 

The result of this method is that gre; 
numbers of persons, without the examin; 
tion of documents and the facts containe 
in them, have been wrought upon toa poir 
where will has displaced reason to such 
degree that they, without discussion ay 
examination, have demanded action. 
prompt action and predetermined action. 
by a body essentially deliberative, but « 
whose deliberations this irresponsible y) 
gency is impatient. 

The political influence of this urgency ha 
been as effective as it was intended to lx 
It did not require any interest in this Gouri 
or in any court, to realize that the League’ 
Court had become a political issue, | 
could not be ignored. If there were de 
veloped a popular passion for constructin 
a mechanism at Government expense to pu 
us in communication with the inhabitant 
of Mars, when it became of interest to ; 
sufficient number of voters, it would he 
come a political issue, and a promise of ac 
tion upon it would be found in some politi 
cal platform. Not to perceive this wouk 
indicate a total disregard of what politica 
platforms are for. 

Accordingly, in 1924, both political par. 
ties declared themselves for the Worl 
Court. The Republican Platform read: 


“The Republican Party reaffirms its 
stand for agreement among the nations to 
prevent war and preserve peace. As anim 
portant step in this direction we indorse the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
and favor the adherence of the United| 
States to this tribunal as recommended by | 
President Coolidge. This Government has | 
definitely refused membership in the League 
of Nations and to assume any obligations 
under the Covenant of the League. On this 
we stand.” 


“On this we stand ’’—‘“‘adherence of the | 
United States to the Permanent Court of | 
International Justice as recommended by 
President Coolidge” and the definite refusal | 
of membership in the League of Nations | 
and “to assume any obligations under the 
Covenant of the League.” It was left to 
the faithful of the party to find a method by 
which this feat of standing on both adher- 
ence and refusal could be accomplished, 
Difficult as it was, it appears to have been 
accomplished. 


The Storm Center in the Senate 
Debate 


All those who have followed the entire 
discussion of this subject in the Senate are | 
aware that the storm center of the debate 
was how much risk of assuming obligations 
under the Covenant of the League is it | 
volved in adhering to the Court by signing 
the Protocol of Signature. The number of 
persons who are aware of this is perhaps not 
large, for not many senators heard the | 
whole debate. In the midst of almost every 
speech the Congressional Record registers 
the formula: “TI suggest the absence of a 
quorum,” uttered once when six senators 
were present; and the press reported the 
speeches only in a fragmentary manner. __ 

It remains true that. the main point of 
contention was how far signature of the 
Protocol of December 16, 1920—prepared 
when it was expected that the United 
States would eventually become a member | 
of the League of Nations, but which after ! 
five years remained unsigned—would i | 
volve the United States in obligations under 
the Covenant of the League. If none were — 
involved, why might it not have been | 
signed during these years that had passed? 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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Yne thing is clear: That the signature 
this Protocol is a ratification of all that 
11 been accomplished by the League in 
seution of Article 14 of Part I of the 
[eaty of Versailles, which the United 
3ites had declined to ratify. 

t was perhaps for this reason, with 

y,ers, that the Senate was asked to adhere 
«che Statute of the Court with four reser- 
rions. This the Senate had not been 
rlined to do; but, on the contrary, the 
‘mmittee on Foreign Relations had pro- 
s;ed to adhere to the Statute of the Court 
fthe Court were wholly separated from 
} League and made a real World Court. 
‘ling in that, the Senate had done noth- 
I. 

‘n the meantime, the personnel of the 
*mmittee on Foreign Relations had been 
sensively changed by death and other 
ises. Not only this, but a new reserva- 
in regarding advisory opinions had been 
led to the four. 

[hus mended, Senator Swanson revived 
1 resolution to sign the Protocol. It was 
) dicted that enough senators had decided 
(adopt this resolution to carry it by a 
jee-fourths vote by virtually all of the 
-mocrats and nearly all the Republicans. 
With a solution thus predetermined, 
jre was but little interest in the debate 
she Senate. Both parties had taken their 
ind. On the one hand, there were to be 
1 obligations under the Covenant; on the 
ier, it was a recognition of the Covenant 
lit was aimed at, with an adherence to 
\sicle 14 now and to the whole of the 
jvenant at some future time, and this 
10e was freely expressed by Senator Swan- 
<, who had presented the resolution, and 
) ers. 

Jndoubtedly, the facts brought out in 
}: debate and the news of how the coun- 
} was taking it were creating some em- 
yrassment for certain senators. New 
<ervations began to be framed. A certain 
\tation was evident. It would be better 
«close this debate. Other matters of 
ater importance to the people were press- 
}. But it was easier to start this discussion 
lin to close it, and especially to close it 
yh more arguments to be heard and a 
ler understanding of those that had been 
»sented. 

And so it was decided by the proponents 
ithe resolution to sign the Protocol of 
Jnature before a substitute protocol of 
aesion, demanding as a preliminary to 
inature the real attitude of the previous 
jners regarding certain matters and an 
‘eed statement by all the adherents of 
} Statute as to its scope and construction, 
‘aid get under way. 


The Resolution Adopted by the 
Senate 


‘If it were done, when ’tis done, then 
trere well it were done quickly,’’ was the 
atchword; and this is what was done. By 
\ote of 76 to 17, the following resolution 
1s adopted: 


Whereas, the President, under date of 
4b, 24, 1923, transmitted a message to the 
siate, accompanied by a letter from the 
“retary of State, dated Feb. 17, 1923, 
icing the favorable advice and consent of 
: Senate to the adherence on the part of 
s United States to the protocol of Dec. 16, 
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1920, of signature of the statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
set out in the said message of the Presi- 
dent—without accepting or agreeing to the 
optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction 
contained therein—upon the conditions 
and understandings hereafter stated, to be 
made a part of the instrument of adher- 
ence. Therefore, be it 

Resolved—two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring—That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the adherence on the 
part of the United States to the said proto- 
col of Dec. 16, 1920, and the adjoined 
statute for the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice—without accepting or agree- 
ing to the optional clause for compulsory 
jurisdiction contained in said statute—and 
that the signature of the United States be 
affixed to the said protocol, subject to the 
following reservations and understandings, 
which are hereby made a part and condi- 
tion of this resolution, namely: 

1. That such adherence shall not be 
taken to involve any legal relation on the 
part of the United States to the League of 
Nations, or the assumption of any obliga- 
tions by the United States under the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

2. That the United States shall be per- 
mitted to participate, through representa- 
tives designated for the purpose and upon 
an equality with the other State members, 
respectively, of the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations, in any and all 
proceedings of either the Council or the 
Assembly for the election of Judges or 
Deputy Judges of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, or for the filling of 
vacancies. 

3. That the United States will pay a fair 
share of the expenses of the Court, as deter- 
mined and appropriated from time to time 
by the Congress of the United States. 


4, That the United States may at any | 


time withdraw its adherence to the said 


protocol, and that the statute for the Per- | 


manent Court of International Justice ad- 
joined to the protocol shall not be amended 
without the consent of the United States. 

5. That the Court shall not render any 
advisory opinion, except publicly after due 
notice to all States adhering to the Court 
and to all interested States, and after pub- 
lic hearing given to any State concerned; 
nor shall it, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for an 
advisory opinion touching any dispute or 
question in which the United States has or 
claims an interest. 

The signature of the United States to the 
said protocol shall not be affixed until the 
powers signatory to such protocol shall have 
indicated, through an exchange of notes, 
their acceptance of the foregoing reserva- 
tions and understandings as a part and a 
condition of adherence by the United States 
to the said protocol. 

Resolved, further, as a part of this act of 
ratification, That the United States ap- 
prove the protocol and statute herein above 
mentioned, with the understanding that 
recourse to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice for the settlement of differ- 
ences between the United States and any 
other State or States can be had only by 
agreement thereto through general or spe- 
cial treaties concluded between the parties 
in dispute; and, 

Resolved, further, That adherence to the 
said protocol aud-ctatute hereby approved 
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Your Monogram eros its Face 


HE MONOGRAM Wing Radiator Cap is the latest 
addition to the MONOGRAM family of distinguished Radi- 
ator Caps. It combines the suggestion of smooth gliding speed with 
that extreme beauty of design for which all MONOGRAM Radiator 
Caps are famous. And, too, it carries your initial or fraternal emblem 
across its ‘face. If you want a dignified, sturdy Cap, there’s the 
Standard MONOGRAM Bar Cap, and if you prefer, you may have it 
with tips of rarest imported Pedrara Onyx. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the self-locking features which protect the 
temperature meter and Cap from theft. While doing so have him show you 
MONOGRAM Onyx Locking Gear Shift Ball and MONOGRAM Onyx Illu- 
minated Gear Shift Ball. Refuse imitations, look for the name MONOGRAM 
on the filling lid latch. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


THE KINGSLEY-MILLER COMPANY 


600 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Export Department: Cable Address: GENACO 


Canadian Manufacturing and Sales, J. B. WALDEN, JR., London, Ontario 
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SELF LOCKING RADIATOR CAP 
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Pump for 
Fords 


& 


ROTECT your car. Insure full, eager power 

and long motor life by installing a Black- 

hawk Water Pump. Prevent overheating 
—get more mileage from both oil and gasoline. 
Blackhawk “Chief” gives year-round protec- 
tion. Prevents boiling in summer. Ends winter 
freezing by circulating the water at top speed 
and stopping alcohol evaporation. 


BLACKHAWK MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. P, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Blackhawk 


Wrenches 
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Tightening chassisnuts 
is pleasantand painless 
when you use Black- 
hawk Quick-Detach- 
able Wrenches. They 
never'slip. There’s 
a Blackhawk socket to 
fit every job, and a 
handle with just the 
tight reach and lever- 
age. Click them to- 


The “‘Scout”’ is second only 
to the “Chief” in pumping 
power. Price, $5.00. Both 


gether and you have a 
socket wrench that’s a 
joy to workwith. Good 


, Chi ef”? 


The Chiefs turbine type impeller de- 
livers more water than ordinary types. 
Double bronze bearings, double 
grease lubrication and. extra husky 
construction make it outlast the 
Fits 1926 and previous wo 


Get a Blackhawk “Chief”’ today. 
$7.50 at your dealer’s. 


Car, 


pumps come complete with 
belt and horn bracket. 


looking, too—its black 
enamel finish is baked 
on to stay. 


Let your dealer show you 
aBlackhawk set made es- 

pecially for your car. If 
he hasn’t them, write us. 
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FEETURE ARCH 


A light, flexible shoe that bends easily at every step, 

yet gives firm support to the arch. Combines 

good looks with the comfort a weak foot requires. 
Fits better, wears longer because Skeleton {ined 


$1] 


THe FrorsHerm SHoE Company 
Manufacturers — CHICAGO 
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What Would YOU Do 
With More Money? 


I’m buying a home and extra 
dollars look good to me, says 
C. W. Gillespie of Pennsylvania 


OW would you use, say, $5 or $10, extra, 

every week? What would you do with $20, 
$40, even $50 a month, over and above what the 
little old pay envelope brings in? Rather, what 
wouldn’t you do! Would it be a hardship to 
spend that extra money, or even to trundle it 
‘round to the bank? Because the opportunity to 
earn it, in your free time, is yours—right in your 
own neighborhood. 


Name Your Own Pay 


AS a Curtis subscription 
representative you 
really set your own price 
for any spare time you have 
to sell. Your earnings will 
be determined by your apti- 
tude and the amount of 
time you can give the work, 


1 Work where you 
e like. When'you like. 


Boss yourself. 

2 Your profits start at 
°* once. Liberal 

CASH commissions. 

3 No experience nec- 
e essary. You needn’t 


invest a cent. 
! 4 Thousands earn up 
e¢ to $2 an hour for 
Spare time. Bonus extra. 

es es os Clip and Mail-——— ————- 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| 315 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


If you are interested, let 
us send you the fascinating 
story of what other people, 
probably situated much as 
you are, make in this work. 
You will enjoy it. An in- 
quiry will not put you under 
obligation in any way. 


I could use more money. Mail me your offer. 
. Name 
Street 

City jis 


‘\ State 


| said Dan. 


| for their dreams. 
| realized it, and lost it. 
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shall not be so construed as to require the 
United States to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering 
with or entangling itself in the political 
questions of:policy or internal administra- 
tion of any foreign ‘State; nor shall adher- 
ence to the said protocol and statute be 
construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of its traditional attitude 
toward purely American questions. 


The Resulting Situation 


The full text. of the resolution has been 


| given because its conditions and under- 


standings are yet to be acted upon. It was 
the most complete consent the Senate was 
disposed to give, but if the reservations are 
meant as advice, much advice was given also. 

It is unnecessary to comment in detail 
upon the significance of this resolution. It 
appears to end the matter, for the present 
at least, so far as the Senate is concerned. 
It also shows where the Senate stands. It 
distrusts the League as a confederation of 
states founded on power rather than on 
law. It will have as little as possible to do 
with the Court, and it will see that that 
little has the supervision and further con- 
sent of the Senate as a condition of appeal 
to the Court. 


April 3, 16 


To some who have labored long for a 4 
World Court—a court where justicis 
eases may be brought by the wrong 
without the acquiescence of the wre. 
doer—the result is.a disappointment, | 

But, as has been said, it is nobody's -_ 
tory. It is the proposal of a passage fry 
the Annex of the Treaty of Versailles ty 
blind alley. The United States was ay 
fact no longer in the Annex of a tre; 
which it had abandoned. The admiss, 
that it was by construction still in , 
Annex keeps it on the waiting list for | 
trance into the League of Nations by, 
more signature. If signing becomes a hal, 
perhaps the Republican Party will ;: 
stand in 1928 where it said it stood in 19 
It is well to keep faith, but it is wise to ii 
it in the right place. 

The wisdom of the Senate is not to. 
decried. It has committed the country | 
nothing of importance. om 

As this writer takes his meditative wa 
under the leafless trees and watches { 
little river rolling at his feet, he will off 
hear the refrain: 


‘Mother, may I go out to swim?” 
“Yes, my darling daughter; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water!” 


BATTLING TIME 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“T’ll fight you again—right here and 
now!” cried Dan. Kirk. 

“T don’t fight for nothing,” said Jansen, 
with professional dignity. “But see my 
manager. I’ll give you another chance.” 

“You haven’t heard the last of me,” 
“T’ll come back. You wait!” 

“Fight you any time, any place,’’ said 
the new champion carelessly; and added: 
“Tf the purse is right.” 

They were still congratulating the new 
king when Dan Kirk, with dull steps, went 
to his dressing room. There was nobody 
there to congratulate him, nobody but his 
old manager. 

“Dan,” -he said, ‘I’m proud of you.” 

“T lost,” groaned Dan Kirk. “I’m not 
the champ now.” 

“You turned in the grandest fight of 
your life,’? said the manager. 

“Tf only,” lamented Dan, “I’d been 
twenty pounds heavier!”’ 

The manager shook his head. 

“It wasn’t the weight that beat you, 
Dan,” he said. “It was the years. They 
beat everybody sooner or later, no matter 
how big he is. They’ll beat Jansen, too, 
some day.” 

“Tl beat him myself. I’ll fight him 
again. Get him for me, Larry.” 

“Dan,” said the manager gently, “‘for- 
get it. You’ve had your day. It’s been a 
long one and a great one—but now you’ve 
got to step aside and make room for the 
younger generation. You’ve saved coin. 
You can afford to hang up the gloves and 
go fishing.” 

“Me do—nothing?” Dan asked mis- 
erably: 

“Well, open a sporting-goods store or 
something. That will keep you busy.”’ 

“Me keep busy selling mitts for-other 
guys to use?”’ 

Morosely, Dan paclzc% up the old blue 
trunks, darned in adozen places, which he 
had worn in many a celebrated bout. De- 
bowed his wide shoulders. 

When a man is through in the ring, he is 
very through indeed. Dan found that out. 
He tried whole-heartedly to come back. 
He.tried to train again. But the Jansen 
fight seemed to have drained the snap from 


ppail 


his blows. 


A few tepid rounds of boxing with spar- 
ring partners left him leg weary, arm 
weary. No use. 

Dan Kirk found himself wondering why 
he went on living now that there was so 
little worth living for. Men, they say, live 
He had dreamed his; 
He had no dream 


-Guick. spark of inspiration. 


now. He did have a wish; but it was 
hopeless one, for sense told him he cou 
never make it come true. He wanted 
beat Jansen. 

He could never do that now. He a 
mitted it. He had known it, really, fro 
the instant he had landed his first treme 
dous right-hander, and Jansen had simp 
blinked and kept boring in. 

“Tf I was his age’—he said it a doz 
times a day—“‘if I was twenty ——” 

“Dan,” his old manager said, “take m 
advice and find something to do or you’ 
gocuckoo. You just can’t be twenty agai) 
You can get a doc to amputate your le 
but no doce can amputate your year 
Brace up and enjoy life.” 

“Bah!” said Dan Kirk. 


He had never felt so low, so unnecessar 
as the night he went to the circus. He jus 
wandered in there because he hoped th 
noise and the crowds might distract hin 
They didn’t. He glowered at the antic 
of the clowns. He scowled at the acrobat 
and envied them their supple youth. Bu 
he felt an ebb of interest when Miss Jenni 
Huber appeared. Her art was calculate 
to appeal to him, for she was announced a 
the Strongest Woman in the World, an 
she proved her claim to that title by liftin 
prodigious dumb-bells, armfuls of men, ani 
even a robust pony. Dan was aware, tod 
that she was pretty in a magnificent bloni 
way, and of a heroic mold; but it was he 
biceps, like a pair of pink grapefruits, tha | 
fascinated him. He saw her raise aloft thi 
pony. 

Suddenly his eyes, which had lackec 
luster for weeks, brightened with tht 
He got uy 
and made his way to the dressing rooms 0! 
the circus. 

They knew him of course. Everyone 
knew Dan Kirk. An ex-champion has cer 
tain prerogatives. So he was shortly pre- 
sented to Miss Jennie Huber, the Strongest 
Woman in the World. She smiled gra- 
ciously and offered him a hand as big and 
hard almost as his own. 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Kirk,” she 
said. “TI seen you fight that big bum Jan- 
sen. You certainly was grand.” 

Embarrassedly, Dan Kirk cleared his 
throat. 

“Look here, Miss Huber,” he said, “I. 
don’t think a lot of women, but I like you. 
What do you say we go out and eat?” 

“Sure,” said Miss Jennie Huber. “Why 
not?” i] 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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The last thing Dan Kirk said to her that 
night was: “Look here, I’ve got a good 
reputation. I don’t smoke, drink or stay 
out nights. I’m thirty-five, healthy and 
have got a hundred and twenty-one thou- 
3and salted away in first mortgages. And 
[ think you’re the swellest woman I ever 
seen, Jennie.”’ 

The Strongest Woman in the World 
blushed. 

“T finish my act at 10:20 tomorrow,” she 
said. “And I’m always hungry after I work. 
Good night, Dan.” 


They were riding uptown in a taxi after 
an official at the Municipal Building had 
mouthed certain words over them which 
joined them in more or less permanent wed- 
lock. Silence was on them. 

“What are you thinking about, Dan 
dear?” the Strongest Woman in the World 
inquired. 

The ex-champion tweaked his new neck- 
tie with nervous fingers. 

“Well,” he admitted, “‘as a matter of 
fact, Jen, I was thinking if we had a son 
what a hell of a husky kid he would be.”’ 

The Strongest Woman in the World 
averted her glance. 

“ Asamatter of fact,” 

And he was. 

The first thing about the baby that the 
jubilant father looked at was the hands. 

“T guess,’’ mused Dan Kirk, “‘they don’t 
make mitts as small as that. Looks like I’ll 
have to have a pair made to order for 
young Dan.” 


she said, “‘so was I.”’ 


Young Dan Kirk mastered the left jab 
before he learned his alphabet. The proud- 
est and happiest man in the country was 
Old Dan Kirk. He had a new dream now. 
In the bedroom of Young Dan hung a large 
photograph of a burly gentleman in fight- 
ing togs, his fists poised to deliver a soporific 
wallop, his scrambled features contracted 
into a fearsome fighting face; and under 
the picture were the words: 

“Jim Jansen, Heavyweight Champion of 
the World.” 

Nearly every day Old Dan pointed to 
the picture and said solemnly, ‘‘ Danny, 
that’s the man who licked your dad. That’s 
the man you’ve got to lick.” 

And little Dan, as solemnly, made an- 
swer: “‘‘Yes, dad.’ That became his re- 
ligion. 

Old Dan Kirk lived for three hopes which 
at the same time were three fears. He 
wanted Jim Jansen to keep his. health, 
strength and championship. 

He wanted Young Dan to develop into 

a fighting man who would avenge his father 
by knocking Jim Jansen out of that cham- 
pionship. And he wanted to live to see that 
\day himself. 
_ Considering his parentage, and the fact 
that Old Dan was his mentor, his trainer 
and his professor in the art of hit and get 
away, it was not surprising that at nineteen 
Young Dan Kirk had grown into a hun- 
dred and ninety solid pounds of leathery 
muscle and steel bone, with a jarring left 
that darted out like a striking cobra and a 
right as crushing as a falling girder. 

Then the day came when Old Dan went 
to Jim Jansen and demanded a match for 
Young Dan. Jim Jansen, in his late thir- 
ties, was still a great champion. He did not 
need to win his battles by sheer crude 
power now. Much of that power he still 
had. To it the years had added cunning, 
ring wisdom. He was inclined to sneer at 
the claims of Old Dan’s son. 

“Chip off the old block, eh?”’ the cham- 
pion grunted, as he lolled in an audible 
dressing gown. ‘Well, I took the block, 
and I can take the chip just as easy. But 
I ain’t going to—yet. He’s too young. I’d 
murder him. Fatten him up a few years 
and then I’ll slaughter him for you.” 

“He’s big enough and smart enough right 
now,” declared Dan warmly. ‘‘ You was his 
lage when I gave you your chance. I didn’t 
try to side-step you.” 

“Who’s trying to side-step?’’ Jansen de- 
manded, 
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“What do you call it then?” Old Dan 
threw at him. “You’ve seen my boy work. 
You saw him put away Steamboat Benny 
Bush in three rounds. You know the Steam- 
boat is no push-over for any man. You 
know you’re due for a lacing, and you’ve 
got a rough idea my lad can hand it to you.”’ 

“Yeah? Isthatso? Well, listen! I could 
use a little easy money; and I sure would 
like to pick it up at your expense. I never 
liked you, and I don’t like this kid of yours 
any better.” 

“The same to you, and that goes double!’ 
snorted Dan. ‘‘What are you going to do 
about it?”’ 

“Tll get Pop Geary to fix up a bout 
soon,” growled the champion. “I can lick 
all the Kirks that ever lived, or ever will. 
About July Fourth, bring round your kid— 
and bring a stretcher.” 

“You'll need it,”’ said Old Dan Kirk. 

Young Dan had been doing intensive 


training for weeks on his father’s farm in | 


New Jersey. New youth seemed to be in 
Old Dan, as, in a ring rigged up in the 
barn, he patiently worked with his son, 
teaching him how to smother the lethal 
left of the champion, teaching him a wicked 


tricks and inventing some new ones. 

It was three weeks before the fight. Old 
Dan was awakened, late at night, by a 
stealthy sound outside his house. Burglars? 
He stole downstairs. He had no gun; but 
his right was ready, and heaven help the 
marauder who got his chin in the way of it! 

Someone was cautiously opening the win- 
dow, getting in. Old Dan drew back his 
fist. Then in the moonlight he saw the in- 
truder’s face; his fist dropped. 

“Danny? It’s you? At this hour of the 
night? Where have you been?” Old Dan’s 
voice was hurt. 

“Tt’s only a little past midnight, dad,’ 
said Young Dan. 

“You know your bedtime is half-past 
ten. That’s training rules. You know that 
well. What have you been doing?”’ 
“Nothing, dad.” 

““Nothing—at this time of night? Danny, 
answer me! Is it a girl?” 


Young Dan hung his head. “Yes, dad.” 
Old Dan groaned. “I didn’t think it of | 
you, Danny,” he said. 


“c 


It isn’t wrong,’’ protested Young Dan. 
*“ All the other boys visit girls.”’ 

“Who is she?” 

“Her name is Angelica Burns.” 

Ob 
Burns’. Well, she’s all right, I guess. But 
look here now, Danny, I can’t have you 
running round with girls.”’ 

**T didn’t see any harm in it, dad.” 

“Danny?” 

Yes sitnn 

‘Have you called on her before?”’ 

“Well, yes.” 

“Often?” 

“Ves, sir.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘Well, it seemed sort of natural some- 
how. And, dad, I might as well tell you— 
I expect to marry her.” 

Old Dan sank into a chair with some- 
thing between a moan and an oath. 

“Sit down, Danny,”’ he said. 


own good. Women and the fight game 
don’t mix.” 

“Angie ain’t women,” protested Young 
Dan. ‘‘She’s my girl—the only one I ever 
had. I want to marry her.” 

“‘Well, then, marriage and the fight game 
don’t mix. You can take that from me. To 
be a good fighter takes all a man’s time and 
energy. Danny, I brought you up to be a 
fighter, not a husband. You want to be 
champ, don’t you?” 

“Sure I do.” 

“‘Well, I was champ, and I wasn’t mar- 
ried. I didn’t let no wedding bells hinder 
me. I gave everything I had to my work. 
That’s what I want you to do. Remember 
this, Danny: There’s lots of girls in the 
world, but there’s’ only one heavyweight 
championship. Any boob can get married; 
it takes a first-class man to win a champion- 
ship.” 


that little red-headed kid of Tim | 


“Listen to | 
me. What I’m going to tell you is for your | 
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lustre, or is difficult to keep in place, 
it is very easy to give it that rich, glossy, 


tial to well- groomed men. 


Just rub a little Glostora through your | 
week,—or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 


hair once or twice a 


stay, each day, just as you comb it. 


| 


STUDYAT HOME. Become alaw- 
yer. Be independent. Earn $5,000 to 
$10,000 annually, We guide you step 
by step—furnish all text material, in- 

luding fourteen-volume Law Library. 

Degree of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, 

easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
Law Guide” and “Evidence” books free. Send for them 
NOW. LaSalle Extension University, Dept.471-L; Chi- 
cago. The World’s Largest BusinessTraining Institution 


radium Glownite 
— dashclock yourse/f 
: Ais rust proof and vib- 
er Hoe eae 
aes righ nickelor dull black. from 

Ip Outside your SiS eS or direct from us. 
oe J.F MANSFIELD, 17 JOHN ST. NYC. 


| ~_MANSFIELD MOTOR CLOCK 


Summer Comfort 

«= Haveacool home this Summer at low cost. Duban 

Awnings in standard sizes fit any window or porch, 

Just like high-priced made-to-order awnings. Beau- 

tifully striped fabric and rust-proof frames. Be sure 

the name ‘“‘ Duban"’ is on every awning you buy. 
Write for free booklet, fabric samples, 


price list and name of nearest dealer. 


Hai DEALERS: Good territory still open. 
aZ=. Write for proposition. 

(pmes THE DUBAN SHADE CORP, 

ee 174 South Ave. Rochester, N, Y. 


Keeps Your Hair Neat— 


one-two punch, teaching him all the old | - a 
| Rich- 


F your hair lacks natural gloss and | 


refined and orderly appearance, so essen- 


Please send me, FREE,a 


looking and Orderly 


Glostora softens the hair and makes 
|it pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord. 

| It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
| well-groomed effect, instead of leaving 
it stiff and artificial looking as waxy 
pastes do. Glostora also keeps the scalp 
soft, and the hair healthy by restoring the 
natural oils from which the hair derives 
| its health, life, gloss and lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
| hair combed any style you like, whether 
| brushed lightly or combed down flat. 

If you want your hair to lie down par- 
| ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
| ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 

with water Before: brushing it. 

| A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
| trifle at any drug store. 

| 

| 


A generous sample FREE upon request. 


26 G-193 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland,’ Ohio 
sample of GLOSTORA,all charges paid. 


IN OMT EWAR Taehet sseteRe7 oh sxe) hs a ltvve eles eielei cic =. lovelies + 0's + vieia¥ sieve « wpevaye 
A large bottle of Glostora costs : FeV Deo bad Btplsed CR ee DD “0 Ao SCRE IT EE cy 
but a trifle at any : 
druq store = Zn sn Canada address x 
g store. s THE R.L. WATKINSCO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 
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LOW Ready-Built SEPTIC TANKS 


COST Made of Armco Ingot Iron. Require 
no attention. All sizes. Write for Free 
estimates-and catalog No, 221 explaining 
savings and superior- 
ity over home-built 
tanks and cesspools. 
Kaustine Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Exactly what you've bee 
new ‘‘Rapid’’—an electric fireless cooker range 
with double electric grill for frying, 18 in. oven 
for baking, large electric fireless cooker for 
boiling. Automatic heat regulator in 
oven turns ciirrent off and on as needed. 
Maintains a steady, constant tempera- 


en waiting for—the ——«_,..-. 


ee 
i) i 


ture. Never too hot—never too cool. Bet- 
ter roasts, better baked pies and cakes. 
No special three wire wiring required. 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cash or easy payments. Low price will 
amaze you. A card will do. 

William Campbell Co., 1015 Union Av. 


Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 


TIPLITE ; 


For the Home 
Office or Club 


A new cigar lighter 
that always works. A 
good looking paper 
weight, too. Made of 
polished Bakelite in 
marbleized mahogany, 
—library red or green. 
No switches—lights West of the Mississippi 
only when upside down, $6.00. 


THE ALDREGE COMPANY 
81 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONES—BEEKMAN 5950-1-2 


For the 
card table. 
gift, 


desk, library or 
An ideal 
prize or souvenir. 
At department stores, 


tobacconists’ and gift 
shops or by mail direct. 
Price complete $5.00— 


Campbell’s Automatic"RAPID’ 
ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker Range ; oe, 7 


Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
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DEALERS and SALESMEN—Write for particulars 
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“I was determined 
to start a business _ 


“T didn’t have the capital,” continued W. 
D. Blair of New York, “but I knew from 
past experience in representing you in spare 
time that persistent effort and a desire to 
succeed would bring success.” 

Today Mr. Blair has established a fast- 
growing business which is paying him lib- 
erally every month, which will pay him 
more and more as the months roll by. 


You Can! 


If you have a like desire to succeed there’s 
no reason why, as our local subscription rep- 
resentative, you cannot increase your income 
by $1.00 to $1.50 an hour for spare. time; or 
earn $25.00 or more a week for full time. 


Now Let Us Establish You 
in a Well Paying Business 


1 A complete initial outfit for immediate 
* profitable work, without charge. 
ee 


All the supplies and equipment you need, 
We furnish: 3. 


at all times, without cost to you. 


A series of illuminating booklets on-just 
how to succeed and, each month, a sales 
magazine devoted to tested money- 
bringing plans, without charge. 


Personal codperation in correspondence 
of trained sales directors. 


4. 


Only a few hours of your spare time when 
convenient. 


You furnish: 


No Investment, No Experience Needed 


Earn cash profits from the first day in a permanent ever- 
expanding business. Like other subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentleman, you may make as much as 


$25.00 aWeek EXTRA 


———— ==. Clip Here for Details 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
317 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How might I start a local business of my own? 


Name— 


Street 


City __ 


Write for free Guide Books and 

ATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”. 
Send model or sketch of invention 

for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J, Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


SALESWOMEN—SALESMEN 4 
oy Make big money taking orders 
for our beautiful Dress Goods, 
Silks, Wash Fabrics and Gen- 
eral Yard Goods. Large Book 
= of Fabric Samples furnished 
to Agents. Write today. 
The National Importing Co. 
Dept. D-14,573 Broadway, NewYork 


The Kind 7 
that will Remove 
OLD Writing and Blots 


SHOULD BEINEVERY 
HOUSEHOLD 
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“T don’t see ——”’ Young Dan began. 

“T'll tell you what taking your mind off 
your work does, Danny,’ said Old Dan. 
“Today you missed three lefts in one round. 
You'll need to miss only one against Jansen 
and he’ll cop you on the button. Take 
tonight. Already you’ve lost two hours of 
sleep. Those two hours may beat you. I 
mean it. It’s the little things like that that 
count. If I’d had one more ounce of strength, 
I'd have knocked out Jansen in the fourth 
when I had him woozy on his feet. Danny, 
I couldn’t stand it if you failed me. Prom- 
ise me you won’t see this girl any more—or 
any other girl. Put off marrying till you’re 
well past thirty and then you won’t make 
no mistake. Promise me!” 

* But, dad ——”’ 

“T’ve given a big chunk of my life to make 
you champ, Danny. I’m mighty fond of 
you too. You’re my life, you might say. 
Don’t go back on me.” 

Young Dan looked at the earnest, plead- 
ing face of his father. 

“Tt’s sort of tough on me,”’ he said miser- 
ably. ‘But you’ve never give me a bum 
steer yet. I’ll do what you think best.” 

“That’s a good lad,” said Old Dan, and 
for a moment rested, awkwardly, his arm 
on his son’s shoulder. ‘Now hit the hay. 
Forget girls. Think of socking Jim Jansen 
smack on the old potato.” 

“Yes, dad.” 


As long as there is fighting in the world, 
men will speak, almost with reverence, of 
that fight between Jim Jansen and Young 
Dan Kirk for a world’s championship. They 
will tell how through eight thrilling rounds 
Young Dan carried the battle to his bigger 
and more experienced foe. They will tell 
how Young Dan again and again plunged 
at the champion, and how Jansen met the 
assault, stemmed it with his elbows or 
gloves, turned it back with vicious counter- 
ing blows to head and body. They will tell 
how Young Dan, bruised and battered, 
kept coming on. 

At the ringside the experts whispered: 
“Jansen hasn’t the old kick, but he knows 
too much for the kid. Even so tough and 
game a youngster can’t keep taking it like 
that and coming in for more.” 

At the end of a grueling eighth, Young 
Dan tottered to his corner. Old Dan bent 
over him. 

“How’s the legs?” he whispered, as he 
feverishly applied first aid to Young Dan’s 
eye. 

“ec O. Kee 

“Then you’ve got him. You’ll outlast 
him.” Old Dan tried to put into his words a 
conviction he did not feel. 

“Got him?” breathed Young Dan. “I 
can hardly see him.” 

Old Dan’s face was ashen. His day of 
triumph had come—the day he had lived 
for—but it was turning into a tragedy. 
Young Dan had fought gallantly. His 
young stamina had carried him on long 
after he should have crumpled under the 
champion’s furious bombardment. Old 
Dan shot a quick look toward Jansen’s 
corner. The champion wasn’t breathing eas- 
ily, but he looked fresh enough to go 
through another round. But could Young 
Dan? 

In a fierce low voice Old Dan addressed 
his son: 

“Stick to him, Danny, just one more 
round. Tie up his left the way I showed you. 
One more round and you’ve got him. He’ll 
blow up all of a sudden if you’ll only stick. 
At his age, he can’t last: I know. Stick to 
him, if you love me. Just this round, 
Danny! One more! If you don’t lick him, 
I'll lick you—and then croak.” 

Then the bell rang. Old Dan crouched 
by the corner. His hands were clenched. 
He knew he had played his last card. 

From his corner hurtled Jansen with the 
savage confidence of a tiger about to make 
a kill. It wasn’t gameness or skill that kept 
Young Dan Kirk on his feet under that 
violent hurricane of blows. Spent, punch- 
drunk, he took them. But he did not go 
down. Nothing but the miraculous vital- 
ity of youth kept him up. Old Dan Kirk 
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lived a lifetime in those three minutes, 4. 
high-pitched voice at his elbow startled) 
him. 

“Finish him, pop!’ it cried. “Put him 
away, pop!” 

Old Dan looked. A stocky boy of eight! 
or nine was therey wildly excited, Then, 
for the first time in his life, Old Dan Kirk | 
said a prayer. He prayed that the bell 
would ring. His prayer was answered, 
Young Dan slumped down on the stool jn 
his corner. 

“Danny, get hold of yourself, Danny 
lad, one more round and you're cham. 
pion.” Old Dan, as he rubbed his son's! 
heaving chest, pleaded with him. “He. 
fought himself out that time. Stick to him 
one more round!” 

But Young Dan stared at his father with 
the vague, uncomprehending stare of a man 
whose brain has frozen. Old Dan’s expert | 
eyes told him that the end—for his son, and | 
for him—was near. He put his lips close | 
to Young Dan’s torn ear. \ 

“Danny, if you stick one more round, © 
you can marry Angie.”’ 

From the bleeding lips of Young Dan a 
word trickled—‘“‘ Honest?’’ 
} 
[ 


“T swear it! Tomorrow!” 

The bell clanged. Young Dan forced him- 
self out toward the center of the ring, walk. _ 
ing stiffly, like a drunken man making one © 
last supreme effort to prove that he has _ 
control of his body. From his corner Jansen 
came. He did not rush. He walked like a 
man at the end of a long march, weary but | 
resolute. Jansen swung with his left—and | 
missed. He missed another left. His blows | 
lacked direction. He landed a right high up | 
on Young Dan’s head. Young Dan wab- 
bled, then he grinned. But Jansen did not | 
grin; he had put all the heart and body left - 
him into that right. Jansen launched a left, | 
But it was a tired left; he seemed like a 
figure in a slow motion picture. 

“Right-hand him, Danny!” screamed | 
Old Dan, and Young Dan did. Jansen 
went down; not abruptly, but slowly, ma- 
jestically, like a redwood under the last ax 
stroke. He tried to get up. His head was 
clear enough, but his legs would not obey 
his brain. Sitting there on the canvas, he | 
heard the referee count the ten seconds that } 
made Young Dan Kirk a world’s champion. - 

When the new champion shook the old 
champion’s hand, Jansen, with a wry smile, — 
said, ‘‘You’ve got stuff, kid. You can take | 
it. But wait—wait ten years or so. I’ve got 
a kid of my own. He'll be bigger than me, 
and better. Just you wait!” “at 

As Old Dan and Young Dan whirled | 
home in a motor car, the new champion | 
addressed his father, who sat there, silent, | 
glowing with happiness, and thoughtful. 

“Dad, did you mean what you said 
about my marrying Angie?”’ 4 

“You bet I did. We’ll stop for a license 3 
on the way home.”’ | 

Young Dan regarded his parent with puz- 
zled brow. ’ 

“Dad,” he said, “it ain’t like you to” 
change your mind like that.” 

Old Dan grinned. 

“Jansen’s got a kid,” he said. 

“What of that?” 

“T saw him at the ringside,” said Old 
Dan. ‘‘He’s about ten, and he’s got his 
father’s jaw and shoulders. A dozen years 
from now, Danny, you’re going to have to 
fight Jim Jansen’s kid.” pH 

“But what has that to do with my marry- 
ing Angie?” - 

Again Old Dan grinned. FF 

“Well,” he said, “if Jansen’s kid beats 
you—and with youth in his favor, I guess 
you can’t stop him—who is going to beat 
Jansen’s kid when his time comes?” 7 


Old Dan Kirk bent over the crib which 
contained a small reddish thing called i 
Daniel Kirk III. a 

“Smile at your granddad, little Danny,” | 
he said. Then he turned to the heavyweig 
champion of the world, who stood besi 
him. “Look,” said Old Dan, “at the lit le 
rascal’s hand! They’re doubled up int 
fists. He’ll do! Golly, I hope I live anoth er 
twenty years!’’ 
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Next Time You Paint 
Use the Right Brush! 


Your dealer can quickly recommend 
from his Wooster Brush Chart ex- 
actly the right Wooster Brush for 
anything you want to paint. + 7 


How to Use this Wooster Brush 


foe ees “= 
£ THE PROPER BRUSH 
TYPICAL US it & 


ND the Wooster Brush you get 
U will be the finest brush you 
can secure for the work. Your hand 
will instantly sense the comfortable 
easy balance; you'll feel the sleek, 
springy bristles— genuine hog bristles 
—accurately graded and mixed to 
spread paint, lacquer, varnish, or 
enamel smoothly and evenly. 


se— 
the right brush te 


00d WOTR 


The bristles in a Wooster Brush 
don’t come out on the job; the setting 
grips like a vise and holds the bristles 
permanently in the brush. Wooster 
Brushes won’t swell, burst nor pull 
apart. The experience of 75 years of 
brush-making is yours when you use 
Wooster Paint Brushes. 

1 Ta MoosTts Ons” 
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THE WOOSTER BRUSH COMPANY 


Since 1851—One Family—One Idea—Better Brushes 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


The Wooster Brush Chart is one of the aids to proper 
brush selling, supplied on request to dealers. And any 
brush user who would like a copy of the Wooster Paint 
Brush Chart is heartily welcome. Simply write us. 


The Wooster Shasta Brush (Patented ) 
excellent for general use—varnishing, 
painting or enameling. Ask your 
dealer to show you the Wooster Shasta. 


“Ted 
the Tester”’ 
188 pounds on a 
Wooster Paint 


Brush! An actual 
test. The bristles in 


oe “The Better the Brush the Better the Work!” 


WOOSTER BRUSHES 


IOR PAINTING—VARNISHING~ENAMELING~LACQUERING~KALSOMINING 


— ——— 
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Facific Coast EmpireTours 


6,000 
Magnificent Miles 
of America’s Scenic 

W onderlands 


Only 


$108.30 


Round Trip 
from Chicago 
Similar low fares 
from all points by 
rail or steamship. 


ES 
Inexpensive + Inspiring .« Delightful 


HE WEST is full of wonders. From 

our own front steps— from the 
very instant of your decision—starts 
the great experience of the Pacific Coast 
Empire Tour—6,000 glorious miles 
of travel adventure unsurpassed in the 
whole world. 

The land is yours. Come and possess 
it this year in actual experience—forever 
in your memories. You will be a happier 
individual—a prouder American. The 
glory of the Great Plains—the distant 
ranch-house tucked among the foothills 
— Denver, where the Rockies spear the 
sunsets, Royal Gorge, the Great Salt Lake 
with its city and tabernacle, picturesque 
Reno, Lake Tahoe in the High Sierra— 
or Feather River Canyon all bring you 
direct to San Francisco by the Overland 
Routes. Yellowstone National Park in 
Wyoming, Glacier and Rainier National 
Parks in Washington; the lordly Olym- 
Pics seen across Puget Sound; Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland, rich in 
interests and romance, Columbia River 
Highway and the unbelievable blues of 
Crater Lake in Oregon—lead into Cali- 
fornia by the northern route. Or you may 
come the southern way through a choice 
of routes that include Zion National 
Park, Grand Canyon, and the Apache 
Trail in Arizona and Carrizo Gorge 
in Old Mexico below the Califor- 
nia line, and return, after your 


Name_ 7 


To_ Orient. 
Be Bry 
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California vacation, through the fir-clad | 
mountains of the Pacific Northwest. | 


Spend your Vacation in California 


Your California Summer Vacation will 
bea revelation in new enjoyments and 
recreations. First, San Francisco, Amer- 
ica’s coolest summer city—Chinatown 
—quaint foreign restaurants—many fine | 
hotels with reasonable rates— 20 golf | 
courses (two municipal)—smart shops | 
—dozens of day-trips by land and water. 
—ocean shore drives along the Pacific | 
and direct service to Hawaii and the 
Orient. Then California’s four famous | 
National parks—Yosemite, Lassen, Se- 
quoia and General Grant— Lake Tahoe 
and Feather River Canyon— 150 miles | 
of Giant Redwood Highway—the Mis- 
sion Trail of the Padres, Los Angeles, | 
San Diego, magnificent ocean beaches, 
historic Monterey Peninsula and 17- 
Mile Drive—geysers—petrified forest— 
Russian River summerland— 40,000 
miles of improved highway—thousands 
of delightful resorts and camps,—every- 
where the California spirit of play and 
everywhere new interests! 

Write today for ‘California Wonder 
Tours,” sent on request. And ask your 

nearest railroad agent for picture book- 
Jecs and full information about your 
- Pacific Coast Tour. Come this year. 
Address your inquiry to: 


Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 508 
Please send me the booklet 
“California Wonder Tours” 


St. & Address 
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How to Treat Elves 


Ay 
NX 


‘Tt gives me sharp and shooting pains | 
To listen to such drool.” 
I lifted up my foot, and squashed 
The silly little fool. 
— Morris Bishop, | 


MET an elf man in the woods, 
The wee-est little elf! 
Sitting under a mushroom tall— 
’Twas taller than himself! 


“How do you do, litile elf?” I said, 
“And what do you do all day?” LONG the borders of the world they lie, 
“T dance ’n’ fwolic about,” said he, Old towns built in some haunted Ion, 
“N’ scuttle about and play; ago; | 
Down quiet roads where silver poplar; 
grow, } 

By ponds where dark blue waters hold the | 
sky. ; 

The woodbine wreathes in wild security | 


Old Towns 


“T s'prise the butterflies, ’n’ when 
A katydid I see, 

‘Katy didn’t!’ I say, and he 
Says ‘Katydid!’ to me! 


O’er moss-grown roof and weathere 
portico, 
And loudly on the stillness, to and fro, 


“T hide behind my mushroom stalk 

When Mister Mole comes froo, 
’N’ only jus’ to fwighten him 
I jump out ’n’ say ‘Boo!’ 


Weave the bright wings of sunset’s dragon 

fly. | 

‘ON’ then I swing on a cobweb swing | 

Up in the air so high, Yet on these old towns as they drowse and | 
’N’ the cwickets chirp to hear me sing dream, 


Falls oft a strange and hushed intensity, | 

As if they waited for a signal gleam | 

To light once more the lamps of memory; 

Or for some note to wake the throb and beat _ | 

Of life’s wild pulse through every silent street, | 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 


‘Upsy-daisy-die!’ 


‘ON’ then I play with the baby chicks, 
I call them chick-chick-chick! 
"N’ what do you think of that?’ said he. 
I said, “‘It makes me sick. 
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: Aword to the groom, concerning the breakfasts _ 
| and the dinners he will share with her 


Dear Sir: 


In each decade of happy mat- 
rimony, He and She dine together 
an average of twice a day for at 
least 3,000 days. That’s a lot of 
breakfasts and dinners. 


But the worry of preparing 
this endless round of menus de- 
scends largely on her. If her maid 
walks out, his appetite may suffer. 
But he seldom has to broil the 
chops or coddle a lazy oven. 


If it’s up to the bride to make 
the table-fare interesting, isn’t it 


Oo? 


“good cricket”. for the groom to 
help lighten her job by brighten- 
ing her table? 


He can’t solve the servant prob- 
lem for her. But he can give the 
cooking a fair show by giving it 
a fair setting. He can compliment 
good culinary with good table- 
Cc 
silver. 


An excellent beginning for the 
Newlywed Table Service, in the 
world’s finest quality silverplate, is 
that exquisite 1847 Rocrrs Bros. 


Utility Tray set of 26 pieces of 


spoons, forks and knives for $34, 

including the serving tray. 

Price slightly higher in Canada. 
Cc 


You can see this beautiful post- 
honeymoon set at the store of any 
good silverware merchant — in 
oO 
The Anniversary, The Ancestral, 
The Ambassador, or other classic 
patterns. 


7 7 7 


MAY WE SEND YOU THAT FAMOUS BOOK 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense”? 
A charming little brochure on how to entertain cor- 
rectly and smartly for luncheons, dinners and after- 
noon teas. What to serve and how to serve it—for 
occasions both formal and informal. A copy 1s yours 
for the asking . . . Ask for booklet R-90, Interna- 
tional Silver Company, Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 
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| The magic touch of Old Dutch Cleanser which produces healthful cleanli- 


ness is the result of the superior quality and distinctive character of the product. 


The foundation of Old Dutch isanatural detergent; free from harsh scratchy 
grit, acid and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—the microscope shows that its par- 
ticles are flaky and flat shaped. Therefore they do not scratch or injure the surface, 
but like thousands of tiny erasers do their cleaning by erasing all dirt and invisible 
impurities. That’s why Old Dutch is your greatest help at house cleaning time. 


Do not complicate your cleaning by using harsh, scratchy cleaners. They 
make scratches which not only mar the surface, but so readily accumulate and hold 
dirt and impurities. i% 

Healthful Cleanliness is the safeguard to health and Old Dutch is your 
safeguard to healthful cleanliness. e. 


There is nothing else like it 


HEN you 
examine 
this still- 
bled world, 
i especially 
' European 
ng of it, you 


ains. It lies in 
fact that cer- 
. elements have 
; functioned 


ead, it devel- 
into such an 


Wa sources than 
ut mandates 
armaments. 
has clogged 


phenomenon 
with signifi- 


. The crisis 
‘r what the 
lerican manu- 
(urer, who con- 
les more than 
yer cent of the 
ire supply, re- 
led as an ex- 


five price, due to British official control, brought the two main branches of the industry 
i sharp and acrimonious conflict. Crude rubber was, and remains, everything but an 
ic proposition so far as stabilization of consumer cost is concerned: 

he rubber impasse, however, did much more than air the differences between seller 
buyer. It brought home the acute realization of our dependence upon foreign 
ces of supply for various commodities essential to the conduct of our life and industry. 
ether we get a raw deal in raw materials is not the point. The larger fact is that alien 
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Tapping a Hevea Rubber Tree on a Sumatra Plantation 


pay each year to 
foreign monopolies 
or controls of some 
kind. Our total 
annual payment 
for materials that 
are controlled, ox 
could be manipu- 
lated under some 
kind of govern- 
mental supervi- 
sion, is more than 
$2,000,000,000. 


Price Flux 


RISING price 

in any of these 
imports penetrates 
to the humblest 
American farm 
and fireside and 
penalizes the fam- 
ily budget. The 
slightest fluctua- 
tion in the cost of 
sisal, the fiber from 
which twine is 
made, means an in- 
creased burden 
upon our agricul- 
turists and there- 
fore upon the con- 
sumers of bread. 
But the domestic 
side is only one 
phase of the pic- 
ture, because the 
manufacturer gets 
the reaction as 
well. Heis unable 
to regulate his 
business ade- 
quately when the 
policy of some gov- 
ernment dictates 
the destiny of the 
raw materials he 
must employ. In 
the case of rubber, 
an artificial short- 


age was created by the legislative decree embodied in the so-called Stevenson Act. In 
consequence, what was regarded at the time of its inception as a fair price of thirty-six 
cents a pound expanded to the inflated rate of $1.21 a pound. Yet under the same control 
it went down to twenty cents a pound in London. 

Though these wide extremes were not due to any premeditated action on the part of 
the British growers, they did result from the shrinkage of stocks which followed the 
operation of restriction, and these stocks are, when all is said and done, the safety valve 


4opolies, whether direct or virtual, exist in them and they touch every American of the business. Obviously such procedure, when investment in raw material reaches 
large sums—our bill for crude rubber last year was not far under the $500,000,000 mark— 


irdless of his social or fiscal status. 


| Our Yearly Tribute to Foreign Monopolies 


EW stop to appreciate the extent of this material subserviency, for such it is. A 


jonerete revelation of it is a jolt to our chronic obsession of self-sufficiency. Weareso We seldom demurred even at a gouge. 


‘istomed to point with that well-known pleasurable pride indulged in by after-dinner 
sors to our vast cotton, wheat and corn crops, and likewise to our immense reserve of 
per, oil and iron, that we fail to comprehend the part that other necessary products 
i we neither mine, grow nor dominate play in our daily lives. 

he daily ride that we take in motor car or omnibus, the coffee we drink, the bread we 
ume, the quinine that relieves our cold, the tanning extract in the shoes we wear, the 
that adorns our person, the pepper that makes our food palatable, the nitrates for 
gunpowder, the potash for our farms, the iodine that heals our wounds—I have 
«cated only the major ones—alone roll up the tidy tribute of $800,000,000 which we 


is likely to imperil an enterprise no matter how strongly it is financially intrenched. 

For years we followed the line of least resistance in this matter of foreign manipulation 
of essential commodities. One reason was that in the main we are a complacent people. 
Another grew out of the bountiful prosperity that fattened the pay envelope everywhere. 


Occasionally, as was the case with coffee, protest arose. We knew all along that the 
valorization of the Sado Paulo product, one of the finest little copper-riveted trusts in the 
world, was the creation of the government which kept millions of bags of the bean out of 


the market and thereby maintained an excessive price. When that price got too high, 


what amounted to a buyers’ strike throughout the United States was declared and a 
boycott impended. Consumption fell 20 per cent. 

The coffee situation was not difficult to meet, because there are various substitutes. 
Not sowith rubber. Thelong dream of a synthetic article, which will mean a super rajah’s 
ransom for the lucky discoverer, continues unfulfilled for all practical purposes. Science is 


“awheel. 
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sfill in the dark regarding the understudy for the latex, or 
milk, that flows from the rubber tree which, when smoked, 
hecomes the much-desired crude. Meanwhile, to make 

ires, you must have the real thing. Not only is it grown 
gutside American confines, whether in the East or the 
West, but the bulk of the production is under the British 
flag, subject to restriction as to release of crop. As I have 
just said, we can dispense with coffee if we must, for there 
are a number of substitutes. On the other hand, we can- 
not do without rubber, and here is where the squeeze 
comes in. 

Just how imperative our need of it is you gather from 
‘he well-known fact that there is approximately an auto- 

bile for every six persons in the United States, and 

prefore the spectacle of a Yankee world pneumatically 
So largely has the motortruck entered into our 
national life that a considerable portion of our transport 
now depends upon some kind of tire. 

Rubber need begins with the cradle and ends only with 
the grave. It is the span from the nipple on the baby’s 
milk bottle to the last ride in the motor hearse. Further- 
more, three great American industries—rubber manufac- 
turing, which among other things produced 59,000,000 
tires last year, the automotive and the oil through the 
gasoline used in the automobile—depend upon the crude 
product. The aggregate capital invested in this trio of in- 
dustries alone approximates $14,000,000,000. Then, too, 
steel, coal as fuel and a wide range of other productions 
are also linked with rubber. Thus it is not only a key in- 
dustry in the fullest sense of the word but also the Achilles’ 
rubber heel, so to speak, in the whole structure of Amer- 
icanindustry. In plainer English, it is our most vulnerable 
spot. 

The amazing reflection, usually arrived at when the 
piper has been paid—and this is notably true in the case of 
rubber—is that, with the dependence that I have briefly 
outlined, we ever permitted our supply of the crude to con- 
tinue in the hands of our British cousins. We produce less 
than 3 per cent of the rubber we consume. It has been a 
costly indifference. 

The trade, to be sure, has a good alibi, because it did not 
know from year to year what the demand would be. Had 
we been able to make anything like an accurate forecast, 
British restriction might not have 
worked as it did. The fundamental 
trouble has been that the problemat- 
ical thing called motor-car saturation 
remains elusive. Again, it takes not 
less than seven years for arubber tree 
to bear commercial fruit. This fact, 
without any doubt, has operated 
against big production by Amer- 
icans, who temperamentally are not 
addicted to long waits on invested 
money. They want quick action 
on the overhead, and rubber is not 
in the hasty-return class. Finally, 
unlike the British, whose love of mer- 
chant and economic adventure over- 
seas goes back to the days of Drake 
and Raleigh, we are not particularly 
fond of venturing or planting our 
capital far afield. The great culti- 
vated rubber area—that is, the plan- 
| tation belt which has practically put 
the wild product out of commission— 
is in Malaya, Ceylon, Java and Su- 
matra. 


The Raw Materials of War 


ENCE the disclosures that came 

with the agitation over the ad- 
vance in price were eyeopeners for the 
average American, who had hereto- 
fore renewed his tires with little 
thought or knowledge of where the 
principal material in them originated. 
At the peak of price inflation, rubber 
constituted nearly 70 per cent of the 
material cost of the tire. 

It was only when Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, first in a public 
speech at Erie and later in testi- 
mony before congressional hear- 
ings, arraigned alien monopolies in 
raw materials, using the abnormal 
increase in the price of crude rub- 
ber as the peg on which to hang his 
argument, that the fat was really in 
the fire. 

Almost overnight everybody be- 
gan to think and talk rubber. The 
motorist suddenly started to figure 
out his tire costs and wondered where 
they would go. Automobile and tire 
manufacturers were drawn together 
in a community of interests such as 
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only an emergency of this kind can evoke. John Bull 
was pilloried as a monopolist who took the short view about 
his best rubber customer. 

. As a matter of dispassionate fact, and in simple justice 
to the British, let me say here that if conditions had been 
reversed we might have done precisely the same thing, ex- 
cept that the Sherman Antitrust Law would have cramped 
our monopolistic style. Indeed, you have only to refresh 
your mind on our agricultural history to discover that de- 
mands for the erection of control somewhat similar to 
existing rubber restriction were made on our Government 
between 1921 and 1923. In their plight following price 
deflation of farm products, the wheat growers wanted 
various kinds of government aid, including the purchase of 
surplus, help in export anda revival of the Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

These demands were not met, because they were more 
or less local—the United States is not an entirely agri- 
cultural country—and also because of the opposition to 
government. control in any form. The truth is that but 
for the courage and foresight of the British, who laid out 
their plantations years ago, the American miracle of motor 
expansion might not have been possible. 

Be that as it may, the issue is deeper and broader than 
the price of a particular commodity which happens to be 
vivid in the public mind. 

To quote Secretary Hoover: 

“Tt involves the whole policy that our country shall 
pursue toward a comparatively new and growing menace 
in international commerce and relations. This develop- 
ment not only threatens the sane progress of the world but 
contains in it great dangers to international good will.” 

To verify the truth of this observation, let us revert to 
the World War for a mement. . Whatever the other con- 
tributory causes, the underlying motives of the struggle 
that shook the world grew out of conflicting ambitions for 
the political control of the industrial weapon, chief of which 
israw materials. It was not only the sentiment involved in 
the loss of Alsace and Lorraine that sowed the seeds of hate 
and the desire for revenge in the French. Rather was it 
also inspired to no inconsiderable degree by the stores of 
steel and potash in the lost provinces. Germany was mad 


with what was nothing less than lust for international 


A Wild Hevea (Para) Tree in the Brazilian Forests 
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economic prestige. That well-known place in the wor 
sun had to be consolidated at any cost. 

In war as in peace, the acute need is for raw product 
It was the breakdown on her economic front, first due :’ 
lack of food, but also to a dearth of rubber and copper, th; 
forced the old Hohenzollern empire to its knees. Duriy 
our Civil War, England was hard put for cotton because 
the blockade in the South. 

This sort of history is constantly repeating itself. Mo 
recently England and Turkey almost came to grips, not 
much over frontiers as over Mosul oil and the determin, 
tion on the part of the former to protect that long Persig 
flank where reposes the black gold of the Anglo-Persian 9 
Company, in which the British Government owns a ¢oj 
trolling share. So it goes. 

It means that where wars were once waged for territorj) 
conquest, they now find their root in commercial rivalrie 
Half a dozen Locarno Pacts will not prevail against th; 
irresistible force so often camouflaged as nationalism, whi 
in reality is the instinct. for economic self-preservation } 
terms of countries or empires. Any serious differen 
therefore over raw materials has in it possibilities for m, 
mentous international dislocation, and worse. The rubhi 
crisis, of course, contains no such menace; but any analys| 
of the bigger problem involved must necessarily take co; 
nizance of this detail. 


Our Gain From the Rubber Crisis 


S° MUCH for what might be termed the political aspe 
which is the inevitable consequence of government inte) 
ference of any sort with business or production. We at 
not concerned: with remote diplomatic entanglements oy 
rubber, As was the case with coffee, the rubber episode ha 
very wisely been left to the industry for adjustment. 

What does interest us is the vital issue raised by the lal 
est controversy over raw materials. The price of rubber} 
an incident in a much weightier problem. Price in the en 
will regulate itself, because the law of demand and suppl 
is greater than arbitrary and artificial control. 

Rubber, despite the price we paid for the knowledge, ha 
served the purpose of arousing us to our dependence upo 
foreign sources for many of the essential materials we ust 
Out of all the din and dust kicked u 
emerges one clear-cut question 
Summed up, it is: Will we heed th 
lesson of the agitated hour, write, 
declaration of commodity independ 
ence and—what is more impor 
tant—translate it into action? | 
other words, will we profit by theay 
alanche of publicity about rubhe 
and make ourselves self-sufficien | 
as far as it is humanly possible t 
do so? 

Here is a proposition of suprem)| 
significance to our future productiy 
machine. To illustrate: A reductio!| 
of eight cents in the price of coffe 
means an annual saving to ou) 
householders of more than $110, 
000,000. A decrease of twenty-fiv 
cents a pound in rubber, based 0 
our annual consumption of 900,000, | 
000 pounds, conserves $225,000,000 
If we could produce enough rubbe 
to influence the market—it is esti 
mated that 100,000 tons would di 
the job—there would be an end | 
the restriction that has taken sucl 
costly toll and wrought so muc¢l| 
misunderstanding. 

In this and the succeeding article | 
of this series an effort, based on first | 
hand investigation at home and! 
abroad, will be made to interpret all 
the foreign monopolies in raw ma@ 
terials and to ascertain just whal 
we can do to circumvent them. Tt 
achieve this it will be necessary t 
analyze the business of control in) 
nine major commodities, including 
rubber, coffee, nitrates and potash, 
which comprise the big four. There 
are at least twenty-five others which, 
to coin a word from the name 
the British peer whose title is ab 
tached to rubber restriction, might) 
easily be Stevensonized. In fact, 
some are on the way to restriction) 
at the moment I write, as you will 
presently see. } 

But this is only part of the task 
in hand. 

To present an adequate picture 
of what we are up against, and) 
to point the way out, many ‘ands 

(Continued on Page 221) 
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By Henry Ford—SAls William A. 


FIVE-DAY 

‘ working 
week would 
xnd American 
riperity rather 
ni decrease it. 
‘} reason is that 
¢ are more con- 
sls of new needs 
atheir leisure 
ry: than when 
hy are busy. 
feover, leisure 
firds opportu- 
it to use what 
a .een produced. 
+ shorter week 
a heretofore 
a, used only to 
e) down produc- 
o during tem- 
ory periods of 
sned demand. 
as considered 
eier than no 
ocatall. I be- 
>) we are going 
,avoid such 
3)ds in the fu- 
mu by adopting 
five-day week 
mxactly the op- 
“7e reason—to 
ease oppor- 
uties for the use 
ll products. 
‘\n that is done 
a will need 
ce time for 


«ding money. 
‘ye good old 
u, When men 
“women and children worked twelve hours a day, and 
©}, were not prosperous. It was only when people got 
o leisure to enjoy life that they began to demand more 
‘yerything. That led to the ten-hour day and later to 
eight-hour day. When the ten-hour day was first pro- 
xd many employers fought theidea. They said it would 
soralize business, that all the available workers could 
yiproduce enough to keep the world supplied with its 
*«s in such a short working day. 
‘ne same objection was raised to the eight-hour day. It 
aa case of keeping their customers too busy to buy. All 
2 men knew that people are happy only when they have 
mthing to do. It never occurred to them to wonder 
ht the workers were doing with their spare time. If they 
u they would have discovered that leisure hours are full 
‘ants which business hours must supply. The more 
e time people have, the more they can arrange their 
(as they want them; and they will work to keep them 
90 that standard. 
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Less Work and More Production 


MAT is what I have in mind regarding the five-day week. 
-5 would help rather than hinder prosperity, just as in- 
‘iibly as higher wages do. Both will come about through 
@ased production. Men are getting four and five times 
«wage for the eight-hour day that was paid for fifteen 
Ns fifty years ago. That is not because employers are 
G: generous. It is not an indication of social enlighten- 
et, whatever that is. It is due solely to the fact that 
i€ are producing more. 
] therefore goes without saying that production in the 
day week must at least equal the output now possible 
ve and a half or six days. Anyone who knows about 
«levelopment of machinery will not think this to be a 
frult task. Labor already has been tremendously mul- 
ped, but we are only beginning. In our plant at Dear- 
1 we are building a complicated machine eighty feet 
n to perform in one operation a task now requiring sev- 
amachines, and men to operate them. By the time it is 
lied someone may have gone back to first causes to 
S)ver an entirely new method of manufacture. 
}t me illustrate: You ask me to give my opinion on the 
ile of mass production and elimination of waste, among 
tr factors, in the creation of prosperity. Well, take a 
iz like this little washer. The modern practice has been 


and spread itself 
to every element 
of the people. 

No one can ever 
estimate the im- 
portance of high 
wages in the de- 
velopment of a 
period of pros- 
perity, because no- 
body knows just 
what a wage is. 
We know some of 
the things that en- 
ter into it, and 
some that ought 
to, but we do not 
know themall. All 
anyone can say is 
that wages are 
more or less a 
measurement of 
the value of work. 
The real value, of 
course, is in the 
work. Everything 
gets its value from 
the amount of 
work that is put 
into it. That is 
our real wealth, 
and wages are but 
a method of dis- 
tributing the real 
wealth of work to 
the people. 

Nevertheless, a 
high wage alone 
will not make pros- 


The Ford Plant, Highland Park, Michigan 


to stamp such parts out of sheets. For years engineers 
have been at work devising ways and means of eliminating 
or using the waste. Other industries have worked on the 
same problem, and some interesting uses have been devel- 
oped for the scrap. The bulk of it, however, has been useful 
only when worked over—rolled into sheets again. 

Until recently everybody took the sheet form for granted, 
and assumed there could be no substitute for it. If that 
were true, then we had reached the limit in eliminating the 
waste. But the real waste was in the sheet form itself. It 
was never adapted to the use of all the material. Some 
time ago we hit on the idea of preparing round bars instead 
of sheets, cutting off the washers in desired thicknesses by 
automatic machinery. This process, when perfected, will 
not only eliminate waste at the source, it will also make 
possible a more rapid production of washers. 

Discoveries such as this check me up at times when I 
find myself tempted to admit that we have almost reached 
the limit in the elimination of waste. As a matter of fact, 
there is no limit now in sight. If there were some rule that 
industry must not discard any of its ancient first processes, 
then we could say that we had gone as far as it was possible 
to go in preventing or using waste in our plants. 

The six-day week will become ancient history, because 
it no longer meets the demands of life. “Nothing is per- 
manent except change,’ as Emerson says. That we have 
been changing is plain enough, and all that is needed to 
lop off a day from the standard working week is for enough 
people to see it. 

When the five-day week becomes standard we shall really 
begin to learn something about prosperity in this country. 
Perhaps we shall then stop regarding prosperity as a stroke 
of luck which cannot last and which must be exploited to 
the limit while we have it. That is the only thing wrong 
with the present situation—the attitude of regarding pros- 
perity as accidental and liable to accident. We can have 
our present rate of prosperity as long as we want to keep it. 
My estimate would be that it will continue until we have 
established even better conditions. 

We cannot just stand still. We must have even greater 
prosperity, or we shall have less. It is not only a matter of 
raising the peak but of increasing the spread. We must bring 
prosperity to more and more people. There should be no 
poor class, no fringes of poverty in human society. Pros- 
perity on the stock market alone is a great delusion. It is 
not prosperity until it has penetrated to the back streets 


perity. Wages do 
not create the de- 
mand for any 
product. They only make possible the satisfaction of a de- 
mand. The first essential is to produce something that will 
be of use, at the lowest possible price. Prosperity is the 
plentiful production and freest possible exchange of what 
people need for what they produce. 


How to Make Prosperity Continuous 


OU will notice that I say ‘‘exchange.”’ People must have 
the wherewithal to buy. It is easy to dispose of goods, 
but that is not necessarily exchange. Credit may be given, 
and too much credit is dangerous to prosperity. It is better 
to raise wages or to reduce prices than give too much credit. 
Teaching the people that debt is easy is bad business. 
We should teach them instead to spend wisely. I appre- 
ciate, of course, that the prices of some things—homes, for 
instance—are generally beyond a workingman’s immediate 
purchasing power. Installment payments in such cases are 
justified. The duration of the commodity extends beyond 
the life of the debt. But in how many instances, under our 
present indiscriminate credit, is the commodity used up 
before it is paidfor! When a family’s income is mortgaged 
up to the hilt by installment payments, that family is just 
as definitely out of the buying market for the time being as 
if it were saving up money for purchases later on. There is 
only temporary magic in credit, and the cost of it is rather 
higher than any of the parties like to admit. 

If men would only profit by experience and have the 
courage to brave a period of calm rather than plunge into a 
riot of false prosperity, there is no reason why we should 
not make prosperity continuous and universal. Our people 
live with less sordid hardship than any other country of 
the world, and this has been done by the use of mass pro- 
duction, utilization and then elimination of waste, high 
wages and low prices. Yet you can pick up a newspaper 
any day and read warnings from experts advising business 
men to be prepared for curtailment of production. There 
still exist employers who want to reduce wages. These men 
do not belong in their business. Some men should never 
have become employers. 

If business today depended only on the purchases of the 
so-called leisure class—those who get money without work — 
we should not be worrying how to sustain it. There would 
not be any business left: to worry about. It is common- 
place to say that the rich man cannot eat or wear any 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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“Perhaps You Would Do Well to Search Elsewhere. Uniess You Prefer to be Cooked Here Instead of Donna Agatina’s Fowl’’ 


thirty—that is to say, he 

was twenty-five. The other 
half decade he added by infer- 
ence. He was a startling—and 
sometimes amusing—mixture of the practical and the 
romantic, of dry-as-dust erudition and dreams. There 
were not twenty men in the world who could follow him 
with complete understanding when he talked of Phcenician 
glass, and the playful gods had put into his fingers the 
trick of daubing on canvas the colors perceived by his 
eye. He could sell his knowledge at a price, but only very 
dear friends would accept his paintings as gifts—which 
was why he was in Taormina at the moment. 

He was there because he knew, for instance, that the 
most perfect Grecian urn in the world is in Syracuse; and 
that if you would study the architecture of Hellas, the 
place to go was not Athens, but Girgenti. In short, he was 
purchasing agent for a Fifth Avenue dealer in antiques. 

Now, there are persons who regard early American 
chairs as antiques, or Bennington pottery. There are 
those who hold the same view as to the Florentine pietra 
dura of Ferdinand II. Luke was aware of these things, and 
knew well how to distinguish the latter from the munub- 
butkari of Agra and Delhi, which derived from the 
Persian. Just as he knew that the jeweled birds which 
give its name to the Peacock Throne of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan were the work of Austin of Bordeaux, a workman 
in the royal manufactory of that same Ferdinand, and 
that the inlay of the Taj Mahal owes much of its beauty 
of design to Florentine influence. He knew these things, 
but they did not interest him. 

The sculpture and stucco work and pottery of the 
Renaissance are antiques to some, as are the vestments of 
the time of Theodoric; but not to Luke. To him nothing 
was an antique which came into being later than the 
Emperor Hadrian, and he rather looked down upon the 
Roman as of too recent date to be of substantial value. 

All of which is an odd sort of person for a young man to 
be. Why, even curators of museums invited him into their 
private offices and asked his opinions! But so did youth- 
ful poets—and he was beloved in the Salmagundi Club. 
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Taormina is a wonderful place for anybody to be, but 
more wonderful for such as Luke. There you may stand in 
a Greek theater and look out upon Saracen tombs and 
Ghibelline battlements. You may peer downward a thou- 
sand feet or more at the little bay where the first ships 
from Corinth anchored, and see roads over which Cartha- 
ginian armies marched. Pythagoras probably stood where 
you are standing, and that same Etna which lifts in fiery, 
silvery beauty to its clouds was gazed upon alike by 
Hamilear and Archimedes and Count Roger and Verres. 
And the contadini will tell you that Mary and J oseph and 
the Child passed that way and climbed this hill in their 
flight into Egypt. But you need not believe this unless 
you are in the humor. But if you cannot be credulous of 
miracles, stay away from Sicily. 

Luke was there—to buy for his principals and to paint 
for himself. The antiquarian side of him believed nothing 
his eye and touch did not confirm; the artist side of him 
drank in every fable and tradition and credited it as a 
child holds faith in Santa Claus. 

Early of a morning, when Etna stood defined against a 
cloudless sky, and when Isola Bella below seemed a fairy 
islet resting upon the face of a vast emerald, Luke started 
with his two companions to scramble upward toward 
Castel Mola in search of.a thing to paint. His com- 
panions were Francesco and Francini. He rode upon 
Francesco, the husband, while the more temperamental 
wife, Francini, carried upon her back his box and easel and 
canvas and luncheon. Somehow he always thought of 
them as people—those donkeys—and they appeared to 
return the compliment either by regarding all three of 
them as persons or by accepting Luke as a donkey. At 
any rate the relations obtaining were cordial. 

Francini sang gayly as they wound upward, and made 
little forward rushes to bite at the flanks of Francesco, 
who kicked at her nose as a husband should to maintain 
discipline. And then she would laugh at him, and lifting 
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her head, sing another del 
verse of her song: “Hh- 
e-e-e—haw-w! EH-e—haw! ] 
e-e-e—ha-a-aw!” It w 
merry and charming, and 
basked in the feeling of it, this Sicilian feeling of w, 
and simplicity, which can be discovered no place else 
the face of the earth. «< 

When they had picked their way laboriously to a p 
about midway between towering Mola and Tao 
below, Luke peered down the mountainside int 
clement valley, and far beneath saw what he coy 
carry away upon his canvas. 

It was an oblong, stone-walled pool where the 
was made to hesitate on its way and to enter serv 
laundry. About it knelt tiny figures busied with the 
washing. : 

Luke halted his companions, gave each of them 
sandwich filled with salami, tied them to stunted tre | 
started down with his painting contraptions. Fr ql 
yodeled after him protestingly and bit her husban 
cause it was only right she should blame him for 
desertion. Francesco dropped his ears, kicked her so 
in the ribs and went to sleep. The descent was ni ) 
but Luke managed it after an abrased fashion, nor was iil | 
observed until he had beetled his way to within hal 
hundred yards of the chatterers. They thereupon reare 
back on their haunches, fell silent and watched him Wi i 
interested sloe-black eyes. He approached and bowed | 
then, addressing the oldest member of the washers, f 
in his best Sicilian, ‘Donna, is it permitted to pi 
you wash?” Cl 

The old woman, lean, brown as chocolate, wrinkled, | j 
pert as a parrot, allowed herself to scrutinize him. | 

“Your Lordship is from beyond the ocean sea. 
less from New York.” ‘aa 

“That is true, Donna.” 7. 

She waggled her head.. “Of my grandsons one is in’ 
place, a great teller of lies. He recounts miracles in € 
letter that comes—of trains that rush with’a great 
under the ground and of buildings high as Etna.” § 
waited inquiringly. , 
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“He does not lie, Donna, for so it is with these things.” 

“Now,” said the old woman resignedly, ‘“‘by the sacred 
cheaded dead, how is one to know the truth?” 

“But may one paint a little?” 

“Tt is not for me to say, Your Lordship. Yet I cannot 
prsuade myself there can come harm from it. Vossia”— 
s2 turned to address a young woman who sat somewhat 

rt, granting her this formal title of superiority—‘‘is it 
mitted?”’ 
uke gave himself the privilege of looking at the young 
man thus addressed as Your Ladyship and conceived it 
tibe one of the nicknames so universally applied through- 
the island—to one another by the contadini—and to 
uspecting tourists as well, who may go about for weeks 

Faring some name of which they have not the least com- 
rehension, but which holds them up to constant ridicule. 
}: saw a peasant girl in short dress, with a bright scarf 
gund about her head—a girl whose purpose there was 
sbiability and not labor, for she wore shoes and stockings. 

But that is not all he saw, for her olive face was lovely 
eough to have graced a cinquecento Madonna. Her nose 
ys straight, a trifle debonair as noses go, and sensitive as 
(nostril. Her eyes were not only beautiful but quizzical, 
wich is a remarkably charming thing. Altogether she 
sowed herself to his gratified eye as the most beautiful 
pasant girl he ever had beheld. 

Shesmiled in her quizzical way and nodded twice rapidly. 

i*It is permitted,”’ she said. 

There will be soldi for each,”’ said Luke. 

‘That is as God wills,” she replied, and watched him 
wh some interest as he set up his easel on a level spot, 

ened his box, spread his stool and resolved himself into 
tp character of a painter. 

Work resumed itself, and presently, when it was seen 
nw quiet he was and how intent upon his painting, 
eitter recommenced. 

‘But, Gna Agatina,” said a plump young woman with 
impling cheeks, ““how comes the affair of Peppino?”’ 

“A grasshopper has looked upon you,” said the old 
aman testily. Swiftly the young questioner made the 
3in Of the horns demanded by this allusion to the evil 
sp, but persisted: “‘Did you make the love charm?” 
“What is it to you, who will never be loved?” said Gna 
aon crossly. “‘But, all the same, I spoke my charm 
d wet the salt, and matters will befall as they befall.”’ 


Luke was interested, for here was a wise woman, one 
who knew the ancient charms and incantations; but he 
was to overhear little more upon that fascinating topic. 
One by one the washers finished their tasks, accepted their 
soldi with grave courtesy, until none remained but Gna 
Agatina and the young woman she had addressed as 
Vossia. 

“The signorinetta is perhaps your daughter, Gna 
Agatina?”’ Luke said by way of making conversation. 

“Pum! Po! Pum! Po!” said the ancient one, evidently 
nonplused, so that the young woman laughed aloud and 
said, ‘What Gna Agatina means by that is ‘All the saints 
forbid!’”’ 

“T am at fault,” Luke said. 

The guest in the house arose to her feet and Luke saw 
that she was not tall, but graciously slender and admirably 
straight. She carried her shoulders and her head tilted, 
and her ankles were by no means thick, but quite the con- 
trary. 

He glanced at her hands; but she, following the thought 
back of his eyes, hid them behind her so that he was 
unable to see if they were hardened by labor. That 
answered his question, for if they had been peasant hands 
there had been no need to hide them; and instantly she 
became glamorous with mystery. Not that there was 
patently a mystery, but Luke was in the mood for it—and 
for romance. 

Luke painted on a moment or two and then shot a hope- 
ful arrow into the air. 

“Gna Agatina,” he said, ‘“‘doubtless you know everyone 
between here and the sea.” 

“Ecco!’’ She waggled her lean old head with pride as 
she vented the exclamation. ‘‘I know them all, and may a 
painful boil appear upon the necks of some.” 

“T want to see,” said Luke, ‘‘a fine presepio.” 

““Ah, he wished to paint women washing; now it is his 
desire to see a presepio.” 

The young woman’s eyes twinkled roguishly. “But, 
Gna Agatina,” she said, ‘‘yours is the finest presepio in all 
Sicily.” 

“‘ Are these the manners I have taught you—to be dis- 
played before a stranger from America? Yet an unexpected 
guest brings a blessing upon the house.’”’ She waggled her 
ancient head once more in dubiety. ‘‘ However, I do not 
persuade myself.”’ 
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“It is not a small thing,” said Luke craftily, ‘‘to have 
your presepio described on the other side of the earth.” 

“Come,” said Gna Agatina with decision. ‘‘As well 
have my presepio talked of in this New York as that of 
Ciccia or Vanna, who already are bloated with pride. It 
is but a step, signore.”’ 

And so Luke dismantled his impromptu studio and ac- 
companied the women down the winding road, maintaining 
a discreet silence until, presently, they stood before a tiny 
and very venerable and dingy house with a wall of lava 
blocks around its dooryard. The door stood open, but Gna 
Agatina must dismiss the chickens from the threshold 
before they could enter, and then drive two hens from the 
best chair before it could be tendered to the guest. 

“Uncle January is gone with his winds, which are not 
clement for old bones,” said Gna Agatina amiably, gazing 
with satisfaction at the objets d’art which adorned her 
abode. The walls were hidden under them—pictures of the 
royal family, a highly colored lithograph advertising an 
article manufactured in New England, holy pictures and 
the like. But in the corner, against the smoke-blackened 
walls, was a table and upon the table the presepio remaining 
intact from the Christmas season. 

It was, indeed, worthy to be spoken of even in America. 
It was an immense and elaborate presepio, a landscape 
compounded of bits of lava, carved pieces of wood, sand, 
lichens, moss—all laid out with an admixture of paint to 
present a scene fitting for the Nativity. At the back was a 
grotto of lava embellished with twigs of orange and lemon 
and the sacred buckthorn, and here in a manger slumbered 
a waxen Child, while the Madonna and Joseph and the 
Magi gathered around in adoration. Shepherds were 
there, and chickens all done in reds and yellows and blues 
and grays. In front of the grotto were gifts of oranges and 
nuts and pennyroyal. But there was something else! At 
the side, and somewhat out of proportion, was a vase. 
This was no drawback, because proportion did not seem 
essential. One chicken, for instance, was bigger than all 
three of the Magi. The vase held an offering of paper 
flowers, and when Luke saw it he all but lost his breath. 

Every lover of the ancient arts hopes some day, in some 
out-of-the-way spot, to happen upon the Great Dis- 
covery—to chance upon some object so beautiful, so ex- 
quisite, so veritable, of such age and from such a source as 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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been sinking steadily throughout the day, 

as bustling little French locomotives 
brought line after line of empty train equipment into the 
long sidetracking just outside De Souge. There could be 
little question as to the use intended for the cars: for the 
engines brought flat cars, third-class passenger coaches and 
innumerable of the battered little red boxes on wheels that 
convey eight horses or forty men with equal facility. 

His one forlorn hope that it might all be a French rail- 
road mistake sank as a commissioned courier rolled into De 
Souge, brought his fast-moving military car to a clashing 
halt in front of brigade headquarters and handed the gen- 
eral a communication in two envelopes, the innermost of 
which was marked, in conspicuous red letters, Secret. 

The old general’s somber, heavy face turned ashen and 
his hands trembled until the crisp official letter crackled as 
he read the final details of the order. It directed him to en- 
train his entire brigade with all matériel and proceed to the 
vicinity of Meaux, where he would establish his brigade on 
the road for movement and await orders for action against 
the enemy. He turned a face racked by fear upon the rigid 
young courier. 

“Did they get my report at headquarters on the state of 
training of this brigade?” he asked in a dazed sort of way. 

“Sir, I am a courier working out of the Post Express 
Section of the Adjutant General’s Office, and all I know, 
sir, is that I was to hand this to you in person, take your 
personal receipt and proceed to Limoges.” 

The brigade commander slowly seated himself at his 
desk, read the communication again with the painstaking 
care and thoroughness that were a part of his very being, 
attached his name to the outer envelope of the tragic mis- 
sive and handed it to the courier without further word. 
The courier saluted, held the salute for the better part of a 
minute while awaiting a return of the courtesy, then turned 
sharply on his heel and sped away for the long grind of a 
hundred and forty kilometers to Limoges, via Bordeaux. 

Gen. Ernest Hylands, commander of the th Artillery 
Brigade, 155-millimeter rifles, stared blankly at the order 
before him for many long minutes. It meant his utter ruin, 
as he saw it. After thirty-seven years of honorable service, 
that had prepared him for this great emergency of the 
World War and equipped him with mature judgment, his 
own judgment now had been ruthlessly cast aside without 
a word of explanation; he had been ordered to do the very 
thing he recommended against—the very thing that he had 
shown concisely, in a mature memorandum to G. H. Q., 
could not be done. 

“T can’t believe General Pershing knows a thing about 
this or that his judgment has been consulted,” the general 
said aloud to himself, his words spoken slowly and with a 
pathetic hopelessness. For regardless of whether the com- 
mander of the Expeditionary Forces had issued the order, 
it was issued in his name by competent authority, and the 
brigade commander must obey, regardless of his own views 
or the consequences to himse’f. Even though he were one of 
the old Army, a man who had given his best into the service 
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and knew the profession of 
arms, his judgment was 
nothing once he was ordered to dosomething—even though 
that order did emanate from the brain of some immature 
staff officer. 

“Report not later than June fourth at the point near 
Meaux indicated on the accompanying map.” 

That part of the order detached itself from the com- 
munication and danced before him tragically. His spirit of 
protest had gone. His first thought of telegraphing the 
commander in chief personally had vanished. Long train- 
ing had taught him the habit of unfaltering obedience. 
This decision was now his decision, no matter what the 
consequences might be. His brigade would be at Meaux, 
at the point indicated on the “accompanying map,” June 
fourth. 

It meant the end of his career, his dream of a place among 
the great artillery leaders of the war. It was nothing short 
of insanity to send these half-trained rookies of his into the 
hell of fire against the seasoned veterans of the Imperial 
German Government. There could be but one result—a 
pitiable, tragic mess, the destruction of his brigade by shell 
fire, and at best a hopeless, impotent withdrawal of the 
battered remnant of his defeated command. Perhaps it 
would be his good fortune to die with his officers and men, 
in action. The thought came to him not as a fear but as a 
spark of comfort. Failure and disgrace were the phobias 
that dogged the brigade commander’s heels. Death itself 
was nothing to him. His pulse had not quickened one beat 
in passing through the submarine zone. 

He had exactly five days in which to reach Meaux. The 
details of such a move were familiar to him, for he had 
studied them out in infinite detail for his report to G. H. Q., 
in which he had shown the utter impracticability of throw- 
ing his brigade into action short of September thirtieth. 
It would take thirty hours on the French rails, allowing for 
appreciable operating delays. If he had the right of way 
on the railroad, he could cut that running time down to 
twenty hours. But who could tell what movements of 
French troops would interfere? Had it not taken him 
eighty-four hours to get to De Souge from Le Havre? As 
he reviewed the situation now, he decided to allow thirty- 
four hours for the travel period—this as a matter of precau- 
tion; that would give him three and a half days in which to 
clear De Souge. 

Clearing De Souge! That was the great problem. The 
brigade had barely grown accustomed to moving its ma- 
tériel. Drivers and mechanics were just back from the big 
French mechanical school and were not assimilated yet by 
their batteries. Not once had he seen a pamphlet, text- 
book or instruction sheet of any sort on loading a tractor- 
drawn artillery regiment on trains for transportation by 
rail. Captain de la Riviére, head of the French mission at 
De Souge, had no special information on the subject. He 
had written to French G. H. Q. repeatedly for regulations 
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“‘Morale Did it — Morale! Our Men are 
Magnificent. They’ve Got the Spirit — 
the Backbone—WNothing Stops Them" 


and instructions, but this technical necessity seemed t 
have been lost sight of. French instructors the brigad 
had had for the past three months—but even they wer 
gone, now that they were most needed. 
General Hylands awakened his aide, a sober-faced yout! 
of no imagination, who had been selected from the avail 
able material probably because there was some sort 0) 
natural likeness of natures between the two men. The aid 
was a putterer who could spend days on some matter o| 
detail. But when the task was done, no detail had beer 
overlooked. 

“We are fighting the most thorough enemy in the world 
To win, we must learn to be as thorough as the Germans.’ 

This was General Hylands greatest contribution to the 
theory of America’s part in the World War. He had 
preached it to his staff, to his regimental battalion and 
battery commanders. He had hammered it into his non- 
commissioned officers and even megaphoned it to the 
whole brigade. His aide had agreed whole-heartedly. 

““They’ve ordered us to proceed to the zone of operations 
and be ready for battle in five days,’’ General Hylands now 
told his aide, when that officer emerged, fully attired, even 
to his collar and spurs. The aide forgot no detail of attire, 
no matter what the occasion. 

Lieutenant Simmons reflected his general’s horror, his 
eyes opening wide. He swallowed hard by way of reply, 
and said nothing. 

“Tt means ruin!” the general went on in protest, since | 
there is no military rule or inhibition that guides a man’s 
innermost thoughts or his remarks to his aide-de-camp. 

“Yes, sir—the order surprises me, in view of the general's 
memorandum to General Headquarters,” Lieutenant Sim- | 
mons ventured, with that rare sympathy and understand- 
ing which distinguish the competent aide. 

“We are fighting the most thorough enemy in the world, 
Simmons,” the general fretted. “To win, we must learn to 
be as thorough as the Germans. 

“My God,” he went on, in anguish, ‘‘here we are being | 
sent in after three months of training! Why, there aren't 
a dozen officers in the brigade that know the least thing 
about Army Regulations! My own adjutant can’t write a 
movement order to save his soul. We’ve got a mob, Sim- 
mons, a mob—a lot of civilians put in uniform overnight | 
and some of them designated as commanders!” 

“It’s a terrible mess, sir,” the aide agreed. 

““And now they’re ordering me to take this mob up to 
the Front and use it as G. P. F. artillery. And the very peo 
ple who order it know that you can’t make a decent private 
in less than two years, let:alone officers. One of my colonels 
has had less than two years, and two-thirds of the officers 
have their first year to finish yet. Some of the older army | 
men know what a red mess we're going to make of the wat 
and wanted to keep our armies at home. until we could | 
make soldiers of them. But the politicians wouldn’t listen. 

“We're going to pay an awful price, Simmons—an av | 
ful price—and my standing as a soldier will probably he 
ruined by this order.” 
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The old general, overcome by‘ his emotions, arose from 
hy desk and paced, with measured tread, slowly back and 
f'th across the little room at the old French headquarters 
sick. There was no irritation or anger in his manner— 
jst anguish. He was not a man to rage and foam, but 
rher one to fume and fuss when things did not go well. 
A\ his life had been spent in the field artillery. He out- 
rred every ordinary conception of a dashing artilleryman. 

Lean and wiry, as becomes a mounted officer, his mili- 
t’y appearance ever had been marred by a drooping of the 
sulders, and legs that the most adept bootmaker could 
nt coax into an appearance of bow. His face was long and 
nrrow, with a small, sour mouth that seemed to suggest an 
ernal pout, and his eyes had a far-away academic cast to 
t»m, rather than the steady, alert eyes of a natural leader 
omen. 

Ponderous of mental processes, slow to decision, he had 
nvertheless made a name for himself in the Army by rea- 
31 of his habit of thoroughness in an Army where atten- 
tn to detail cannot fail to attract attention—the atten- 
jn of higher authority. A lieutenant colonel of the old 
31001 when war broke out, it was inevitable that he should 
pmade a general officer. There was really an insufficient 
amber of these tried-and-true old warriors to go around in 
a Army suddenly increased, by the advent of war, from a 
«7 scattered regiments to immense field armies. 

xeneral Hylands prided himself that he had never 
z2ssed. In his reports no such phrase could be found as 
‘pproximately”’ or ‘‘estimated at.’? He dealt in facts. 
was recorded of him that when he was in the Philip- 
pes, he was called upon for a statement of the number 
)shells in the coast defenses. No one could tell him the 
s.ct number. All subordinate commanders reported the 
yroximate quantity—and so he had the department 
~nmander order a physical count made that he might 
uke a proper report to Washington. 

30, too, when he had been named on a board to report 
in the feasibility of changing the type of shelter tent 
i:d by the field artillery he had spent two years in ex- 
yistive experiments and studies before reaching his con- 
sions. An invaluable officer he had been acclaimed in 
jie of peace, when so few seemed inclined to concern 
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themselves too seriously with the hard, exacting intricacies 
of detailed reports and administration. 

Now, contrary to the experiences of a mature life of ob- 
servation and practical application, he was being rushed 
against his will into a piece of hodgepodge, immature ac- 
tion—forced to take a half-baked, practically untrained 
brigade of young Americans to their certain destruction at 
the hands of a thoroughly trained and thoroughly seasoned 
force of German veterans—foemen born and bred in the 
ways of military thoroughness, trained and hardened to 
the exacting thoroughness of battle in the very throes of 
battle itself. A successful surgeon ordered to operate in a 
case where his reputation was at stake, and when every 
principle of his training, every ounce of his active intelli- 
gence, forbade the operation, could not have been more ap- 
prehensive, more inwardly critical of the foolhardy deci- 
sion. 

“Send for the adjutant. We must work all night and at 
least get a start on the problem,” the general finally di- 
rected his aide. 

Not that he expected a great deal of help from his adju- 
tant. Time and again he had asked General Headquarters 
for a competent adjutant—an officer of the Regular Army, 
with some training of a military character. His major was 
a mere civilian, as hopeless as the others, and knowing as 
little of Army Regulations and army procedure. He had 
been a broker in civil life and in three months at a training 
camp, plus the year he had been in the service, had gained 
his meager knowledge of the exacting profession of arms. 
Some preceding brigade commander had taken him as ad- 
jutant, and here he was, despite repeated requests of Gen- 
eral Hylands that he be replaced. 

Major Bronson’s eyes brightened as he heard of the 
calamity that had befallen the brigade. 

“That’s certainly good news, sir!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Itis 
hard to sit here in training when Paris is threatened.” 

“Bronson,” the old general responded complainingly, 
“‘we are fighting the most thorough army in the world, are 
we not?” 

‘Yes, sir,”” agreed the major, realizing too late that he 
had struck the wrong chord in accepting the news of the 
orders to move. 


‘“And to win we must learn to be as thorough as they, 
must we not?”’ 

Major Bronson studied the question carefully. He had 
heard the general’s theory so often that it sometimes rang 
in his ears at night. He had never accepted it, nor had he 
ever intimated to anyone that it was not a proper theory. 
But now the theory was being put to him in the form of a 
question. 

“No, sir,” he replied firmly, again meeting the general’s 
fixed gaze. 

“What do you mean, Bronson—what do you mean?”’ 
the general muttered. It was unthinkable that the adju- 
tant, his own upstart adjutant, would disagree with him on 
any positive statement. 

“Thoroughness,”’ replied Major Bronson evenly, putting 
his own theory of it all in words for the first time—‘‘ thor- 
oughness is German. They have practiced thoroughness 
for ages—those Germans. We can never learn to be as 
thorough as they. But we can beat them—and we will 
beat them—not by simulating their characteristics, but by 
the application of our own great characteristics as Amer- 
ican citizens. I refer, sir, to the great American traits of 
initiative and energy, and the habit of putting things across 
regardless of difficulty.” 

General Hylands regarded his adjutant with abject pity 
and scorn. 

“‘T didn’t bring you in here, Bronson, to discuss abstract 
theories, but to try to get some useful work out of you,” he 
retorted disgustedly. ‘“‘If you were thorough as an adju- 
tant, I would need only to tell you to prepare the order. 
If this brigade were trained, your prepared order only 
would be necessary. As itis, I shall work all night without 
sleep, getting some essential facts. What I want you to do 
is go through all the papers in your office for anything on 
the subject of moving a tractor brigade by rail. See Dela 
Riviére. Work out a plan. Report here ten minutes before 
breakfast in the morning. By that time we should have 
something of a foundation for beginning our loading plans.” 

“Sir, is the brigade to move at once?” inquired Major 
Bronson, his face and voice still buoyant despite the dis- 
agreeable rebuke he had received. 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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young men of today are not too ambitious in proportion 

to their abilities and opportunities. Ambition, of 
course, is essential to the individual and the race, and if 
young men do not look out for themselves, no one else 
will. But is there not a prevailing overanxiety for pro- 
motion and a vaulting impatience with the realities of life 
that leads to discontent and to restless shifting from job 
to job? 

What follows is not a treatise on the labor problem so- 
called. I am not writing about the privates of industry, 
the farm and factory hands, the waitresses and elevator 
boys, the laborers with pick and shovel. Nor is it an 
article on management or big executives or captains of 
industry. 

This has to do with lieutenants rather than with colonels 
and generals, with that great and ever-increasing group of 
young men, the junior-officer material, as it were, that 
pours out of the colleges or schools each year in a sort of 
tidal wave of eagerness and vitality. What is said here 
has to do very much with turnover, but not with the 
turnover that writers on labor subjects mean when they 
use the phrase. It deals with discontent, but not with the 
discontent of professional reformers. 

Yet if what follows cannot be read by men of thirty-five, 
forty-five and fifty-five, as well as those of twenty-five, 
it is not worth the reading. “‘ Young men” is an expression 
with more than one meaning. It is used in the world of 
industry and of affairs in a sort of figurative as well as in 
a literal sense. Nearly all those who are fighting their way 
upward in the race of life, who are in search of success, are 
to be classed as young. 


L IS a question surely worth the raising whether the 


Young Men of Fifty-Three 


iE IS hard for the middle-aged to understand and repro- 
duce the state of mind of the rightly and admirably am- 
bitious youth. Not long ago a gentleman called upon the 
writer to inquire as to the possibilities of a particular line 
of business for a young man. He brought with him his 
son, a college junior, who has already shown some interest 
in the occupation in question. 

The two men had hardly left when my wife, with the 
quicker feminine insight, remarked that the young man 
need not worry; there was so much character in his face 
that he was sure to succeed in anything he might undertake. 
It was true enough, and I feel certain that ten years hence 
the young man will smile amusedly at his 1925 concern 
over the future. 

But that does not help him now. His mother later re- 
ported that he actually lay awake nights worrying about 
his future. 

It is not for the middle-aged or elderly to bridge the gap 
for youth or prove to them how quickly, after all, the 
years unfold their treasures. Each generation must go 
through this painful process for itself. Each generation 
must learn in its own way that the path quickly narrows 
down to where it is a case of stick and finish, although at 
the start all is confusion and indirection, 


The head of a great research labora- 
tory that employs many young engineers 
each year remarks, out of the precision 
of his scientific experience, that it takes 
three years for the average engineering 
graduate to get fairly well settled, and a 
total of nine years, or possibly twelve, to 
arrive at a position of recognized respon- 
sibility. 

With almost monotonous regularity, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey or 
California announces that John Smith has 
been elected a director, or at least a vice 
president. 

The announcement does not state the 
salary, but discreet reference to page 2187 
of some Senate or Federal Trade Commis- 
sion hearing of a few years ago will reveal 
the fact that salaries for such positions 
range from about $30,000 a year upward 
to very much larger figures. No mean 
position ! 

John Smith, says the announcement, 
has been with the company thirty-five 
years, and started asa tank-wagon driver’s 
helper, or something of that kind. But 
do such announcements make any impres- 
sion upon the junior or senior in college, 
or upon the thirty-two-year-old clerk who 
did not go to college? Aswell talkto them 
about the wonderful possibilities for man- 
kind at the end of the process of creative 
evolution. 

Thirty-five years, even nine years—nay, 
even three years—seems to the young man 
like eternity itself. He cannot contem- 
plate looking so far as that down the 
corridors of time. 

“But,” says the shocked publicity man 
for the Standard Oil Company, ‘‘John 
Smith is even now only 
fifty-three years old; 
and Mr. Brown, who 
was made a director a 
few months ago, is 
only forty-nine, hav- 
ing entered the employ 
of the company when 
he was fourteen.” 

Itis‘of no avail, fifty- 
three and forty-nine 
are old age to the on- 
sweeping generation. 

Nearly twenty-five 
years ago a very new 
reporter was crossing 
City Hall Park in New 
York on his way to 
the Sun office. He 
walked beside a’some- 
what older reporter for 
the World, whom he 
had met on a very dif- 
ficult assignment, the 
excitement of which 
had made them rather 
friendly, as -so often 
happens to strangers 
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in newspaper work. They had obtaine 
what they wanted, and in the pleasay 
period of relaxation that followed, tl 
conversation took something of a pe 
sonal turn. j 

“How do you like newspaper wor 
after your two months of experience? 
asked the older man. a 

“Very much,” replied the younge 
“It’s great. But I get only fifteen do| 
lars a week, and it takes all of thatt 
pay for room and meals. I have not} 
ing left for clothes. I can’t see how | 
am going to get along.” 

“Oh, you'll be making thirty-fiy 
dollars a week in a couple of years, 
remarked the older man with wha 
seemed to his companion a brutal cal 
lousness. 


Crowding Their Chances 


lig THE mind of the younger man 
now nearing fifty, the conversation 
and his bitterness at the lack of under | 
standing of what had seemed till then: 
sympathetic competitor, are stampe| 
today as vividly as if it had all hap 
pened early this morning. To him a 
that moment the prospect of thirty 
five dollars a week seemed as far re 
mote in the future as the reign of thi 
Ptolemys layin the past. Yetin a littl 
more than two years his salary wai 
forty dollars a week. i | 
There is a form of impatience an¢| 
restlessness which is the especial prop:| 
erty of youth. Aggressive and ambi| 
tious young men will always crowd for 
promotion and opportunities. Eventhe| 


He Takes a Drop ant 
Lands Upon a Hart 
Bottom of Dull Row 
tine and Doldrums 
Where He General!) 
Must Remain | 

Several Years 
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\iting about from job to job, the restless turnover itself, 
nist be credited in part to experience, to a necessary 
erch for the right place. 

“here is in youth a normal, a natural champing at the 
ji There is a vivid, an almost divine ardor which, like 
oe, makes the world go round. 

A certain amount of restlessness is, of course, a highly 
«irable quality—there would be no progress without it,” 
al a representative of Yale University at a recent confer- 
re of employment and personnel specialists. ‘“‘On the 
ter hand, an overdevelopment of this characteristic acts 
=i distinct bar to the progress of both industry and the 
nividual, and all the evidence seems to indicate that the 
jer condition obtains now among a very considerable 
nportion of the graduates of our American colleges and 
nversities.”” 

‘o deny that impatience with the slowness of promotion, 
bt restlessness, dissatisfaction and the wrong kind of am- 
jon are proving wasteful both to the individual and to 
pustry itself would run contrary to prevailing experience. 
‘> causes are numerous and complicated. To begin with, 
2t numbers of young men were pushed beyond their 
lity by the war. 

‘hen, too, the rising standards of living, the universal 
ist and desire for costly objects and habits, spur young 
ai to seek large rewards. For many years now the news- 
wers and magazines have been filled with stories of suc- 
e;, of new fortunes and of new millionaires. Each wave 
frollege graduates and each new batch of young men, 
ther college bred or not, are eager to share in the riches 
but which no one can avoid hearing and reading. 


The Desire to Start at the Top 


\ OR is the educational system which drives the youth 
| into white-collar occupations wholly blameless. Of this 
ve later. Turn where he may, the youth is incited and 
cded to impatience with his immediate lot. In one place 
c’eads the advertisement of a course which suggests the 
bling of his salary within a year; in another place he 
22s upon an illustration of a handsomely dressed and as- 
pd-looking young man being shown out of his limousine 
ja perfectly appointed chauffeur. The reading matter 


1} Over the Country Scores of 
jusands of Young College 
fz are Seeking Immediate 
wess—‘‘a Grand Job, a Big 
airy and the Ability to Boss 
ters,’’ as One Educator Has 
Expressed It 


| 
| 
| 


that goes with this picture insinuates that such rewards 
come from studying the course as advertised. 

“We are greatly interested in this whole subject of the 
steps which have had to be taken by certain business 
houses to tone down the overambitious men in their em- 
ploy,” writes the promotion manager of all the schools con- 
ducted by the Y. M. C. A. in one of the largest cities in the 
country, “‘as in my opinion the schools have been some- 
what responsible for the dissatisfied attitude found among 
sO many young men. Courses are advertised, lasting from 
ten weeks to six months, at the end of which term the stu- 
dent is led to believe he can increase his salary from ten 
dollars a week to ten dollars a day. 

“The schools conducted by the Y. M. C. A.’s throughout 
the country, through a special commission, have studied 
this whole question of advertising appeals with a view of 
eliminating as far as possible any addition to the dissatisfied 
state which exists.” 

But whatever the cause, the state of mind does exist; 
it is a condition and not a theory. I asked one of the inter- 


viewers of applicants at the placement bureau conducted. 


by a group of engineering societies if in fact this condition 
does exist. He replied: 

“One fellow just out of college might have had a job 
at from $100 to $125 a month, learning how to take bat- 
teries apart, so that a little later he could sell them. 
He could easily earn $4000 a year at the end of five 
years, selling batteries. But he would not take the job be- 
cause he said he must have $175 a month to start with. 

“A young fellow of twenty- 
three changed the date of birth 
on his application blank from 
1902 to 1897 so as to warrant 
the $3000 salary he demanded. 

“‘Such cases are unusual, but 
50 per cent of the college grad- 
uates under twenty-five are 
looking for executive positions. 
They all want to tell the other 
fellow what to do. On the 
other hand, 95 per cent of the 
foreign-born engineers are will- 
ing to do drafting.” 


All over the country scores of thousands of young college 
men are seeking immediate success—‘“‘a grand job, a big 
salary and the ability to boss others,” as one educator has 
expressed it. 

The assistant vice president of one of the great corpora- 
tions of the country, in charge of the employment of sev- 
eral thousand college men each year, told me that in his 
speeches to collegians he stressed the necessity of their en- 
tering industry with a less exalted idea of their own value 
and with more humility. 

““There are so many courses for higher executives in the 
schools of commerce and business administration,” he said, 
“that young men come into industry with the idea that all 
they need do is to sit at a desk, push buttons for office boys 
and stenographers, and in a short time tell the writers for 
inspirational magazines how they have succeeded.” 


Going to College to Learn How to Work 


““(\NE of the pitiable struggles in society today,” says 

the president of a Western state university, “‘is the 
struggle to get away from hard work. University educa- 
tion should not be to get men away from hard work, but 
to enable a man to work ten times harder.” 

A good many years ago the late Professor Miinsterberg 
said that the majority of men and women who have to 
fight for themselves in the struggle for existence ‘‘ have the 
feeling that they do not stand in the right place. They feel 
disappointed, perhaps they consider themselves failures, 
and yet they are instinctively 
convinced that in some other 
place and under some other con- 
ditions they would have done 
better and succeeded to a higher 
degree.” 

But enough of generalities, 
however telling. The Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering 
Education published in October, 
1925, astudy of engineering grad- 
uates. This showed that out of 
1260 graduates of the class of 1922, 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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“‘You Get Out and Stay Out!’’ 


table were singularly unlike until their low-voiced 

talk was interrupted by the bustling, assiduous pro- 
prietor, doing duty as waiter and cashier. As the plump 
little man in the grease-spotted apron stopped at the end 
of the table the three watchful glances that turned toward 
him exhibited a sudden similarity. 

“What else, gents?’”’ The fellow fawned on them, his fat 
body quivering with the fervor of his friendliness, as a dog 
vibrates to the oscillations of his tail. ‘‘We got some fresh 
squash pie right out of the oven os 

The young fellow in the high-waisted, narrow-shouldered 
coat shook his head in annoyed refusal; the older man be- 
side him, slight and swarthy and tight of mouth, repeated 
the gesture more deliberately; the third, bald-headed, 
neatly dressed, with an aspect of quiet, substantial pros- 
perity, beamed through his rimless eyeglasses. 

“Fresh squash pie? Fine!’ He spoke cordially. ‘And 
bring me also another cup of coffee, will you? Best I’ve 
had since I left home.” 

The proprietor showed all his teeth as he shuffled toward 
the swing door. The youngest of the three muttered sul- 
lenly and the eyeglassed man drew in his breath audibly 
between tongue and teeth, a patiently reproachful sound. 

“That’s a-b-c, Lefty,” he said. “‘If we sit here and talk 
without eating even that fathead would begin to wonder 
what we’re framing up. All he’s going to remember now is 
that somebody was strong for his homemade squash pie.”’ 

Lefty scowled. “‘If we’d gone to Gyp’s ’? he began. 

“Tf we'd gone to Gyp’s you’d have had by this time three 
or four shots of synthetic redeye and be telling all you know 
to some classmate of yours from Stillburn. Maybe these 
Pittland bulls aren’t looking for you right now, but it’s a 
safe bet that they’re looking at Gyp’s. And if those two 
reasons aren’t enough, here’s another: Tony wouldn’t have 
come within a block of Gyp’s, would you, Tony?” 

The third man moved his head in deliberate negation. 
“Not me. I’m not advertising.” 

He tilted back his chair, his thumbs in the armholes 
of his vest, a toothpick between his lips; the proprietor 
achieved a prideful flourish with the wedge of pie and the 
refilled mug of coffee; the eyeglassed man thanked him; 
the three heads drew together again as he retreated to his 
post at the front of the frowzy restaurant. 

“T guess I could let you have a stolen car, Perlman,’’ 
said Tony. “But I got to know why you want it.” 


[ee three men who leaned their elbows on the corner 


The Voice Had Risen to Shrill Exasperation. 
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“It’s a two-car job.”’ Perlman spread his hands. ‘‘One 
stays behind, after the play, while we get away in the other. 
You let us have both of ’em, and you get one back.” 

Tony nodded slowly, his small black eyes half shut. 
“How good does it have to be—the one we lose?”’ 

“A flivver’d do, as long as it’ll run. The other’s got to 
have speed, but you get that one back.” 

“Maybe,” said Tony. “It’s worth more than a grand, 
either way.” 

Lefty snarled. “Say, how do you get that way? It’s all 
velvet for you, ain’t it? You get a grand for a flivver that 
you’d be lucky to sell for a hundred.” His eye flickered 
spitefully at Perlman. “If I had my way you wouldn’t cut 
in for a nickel. Moe and I can swing it alone.” _ 

Perlman repeated the patient, reproachful hiss. 

“No wonder your cut isn’t bigger, Lefty. Here we been 
three weeks framing up this play and it’s absolutely right 
for tomorrow. If you had your way we’d go out and try to 
pick up two cars so as to save Tony’s cut. How do we know 
we can doit by tonight? Don’t we take a chance, anyhow, 
of a pinch? Be yourself, Monahan! Me, I’m agreeable to 
cutting Tony in for a grand and ahalfif he puts up the cars.” 

“Two grand,” said Tony. ‘‘Take it or leave it.” 

“‘Leaveit!”? Monahan snapped. Perlman shook his head. 

“T’m agreeable,” he said. ‘‘Provided we get a good 
speedy boat for the get-away.” 

Tony nodded. “That’s all right. Now, what’s the play? 
I don’t touch it blind.” 

Perlman shrugged. “Fair enough, Tony.” He tasted 
the pie, smacked his lips, and attacked it with a sudden, 
curious eagerness, as if afraid of interruption before he 
finished it. “This is elegant pie, Tony—elegant. You 
should try a piece too.” 

““What’s the play?” said Tony. Perlman wiped his lips. 

“Tt’s a pay-roll job,” he said. “Like money from home, 
Tony. You know the Tilton Mills?” 

Tony nodded, frowning. Perlman leaned forward. He 
pulled the menu toward him and fumbled for a pencil. 

“Every Thursday they bring the pay roll over from the 
express office at the Junction. Look. Here is the station 
and the road runs over to the mills like this.’”’ He sketched 
a crude map on the paper. “Here is a sharp corner, where 
we make the play, and here is a dirt road that runs across 
to the main pike. We leave the get-away car in here, where 
there is a piece of woods. They only see us in the flivver. 
We leave it in the woods.” He snapped his fingers. 


“I’ve Told You Fifty Times I Never Ordered No Squashes”’ 
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“The get-away looks all right,” said Tony, “but how 
about the job itself? Can the two of you swing it?” There 
was doubt in the glance that rested on Perlman’s unim- 
pressive figure. Monahan chuckled harshly. 

“Two of us? Think Moe figures in that end of it? | 
handle that by my lonesome.” 

“It’s easy, Tony.” Perlman leaned closer. “They're 
trying to keep it quiet, see? Only a couple of men go over 
after the money—a bookkeeper and a driver. There won't 
be any gun play.” 

He elaborated his map. “Look. Here is the nearest 
house—maybe a quarter of a mile from the corner. 01 
both sides of the road it is all thick woods, but in the point, 
where the road bends, you can see half a mile in eat 
direction, so if another car should come along I would 
know it in plenty of time. One man is plenty to handle | 
this play, take it from me.”’ } 

Tony, listening thoughtfully to more explanation, yielded | 
reluctantly. ‘‘I’ll take a chance,” he said, “but if I dont 
get the car and my cut ——” 

Perlman’s hands expostulated. “‘With what you know, 
I got to play level with you, haven’t 1? I’ll bring the cat 
and your split to your place by tomorrow night, sure. 

“Not!” Tony wagged his head decisively. “I’m nt 
taking any chances or my split would be a lot bigger. You 
can come around to my place for the two cars in the mom 
ing, but afterward I don’t want you near it, see? I’ll meet 
you somewhere else.” : 

“Allright. That’s sensible.” Perlman nodded. “Wel 
meet you right here, if you’re agreeable. It’s a good place — 
Pll phone you as soon as we get here.” 

“Not!” Again Tony was emphatic. “No phone calls 
to my number either. If you get by with it be waiting here 
for me between six and seven, say. That ought to give yol 
plenty of time to get back.” 

He rose and Monahan would have followed him, but 
Perlman sat still and clapped his hands. 

“Wait, Lefty. I guess I would have another piece 0 
pie,” he said. “It’s elegant pie, Lefty. Elegant.” 


I 


pee little tin car stood at the side of the rough road 
through the woods, a little way beyond the bend that | 
concealed it from the paved highway. Lefty Monahan 
leaned against it, a cigarette drooping sullenly from his 
lower lip, his hands in the pockets of the high-belted shoddy | 
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} “Look. Here is Forty Dollars Anyhow” 


ncoat. Perlman, at the wheel of a dingy Randall run- 
sit, drew abreast of him and slid down. 
‘tt ain’t much on looks,” he said cheerfully, ‘“‘but it’s 
ithe speed.’”’ He rubbed his hands. ‘“‘So far, pretty 
” 
is 
‘As f’r instance?’”” Monahan scowled. ‘‘What’s so 
«. about being up here half a day ahead of time, freezing 
bath?” 
brlman sighed good-naturedly. ‘For one thing, we’re 
1, Lefty. Both the cars are O. K. And it’s freezing, so 
jroad’s hard instead of being mush, like it was the first 
1 we went over it. We won’t leave tracks on it either.” 
‘What’s the difference? We won’t leave any tracks on 
goncrete, will we?”’ 
‘Sure we won't,” admitted Perlman. ‘‘ But it makes it 
sthat much safer if they don’t find this flivver for a 
2, and if there’s no marks in the ground to show where 
side this Randall either. I like to play safe, Lefty. 
1;’s one reason I never had a Stillburn haircut.” 
‘Where’s the safe part of it—coming up here ahead of 
x like this?”’ Monahan’s face twisted at the reference to 
srison adventures. Perlman spread his hands. 
‘That’s why you been unlucky when you tried to work 
92, Lefty. You figure on bulling through without using 
1 head, if any. You want to gamble; you bet that 
ull get all the breaks, when you’re lucky if you get a 
t-fifty deal on the luck.” 
‘Well, let it go at that. Where’s the headwork in wait- 
wp here, freezing, till ——’”’ 
‘“uefty, I guess I better show you, instead of trying to 
lt.” Perlman inhaled hissingly again. ‘First off, we 


hide the Randall in behind those bushes, headed out for 
the road, so we don’t have to turn when we’re ready to 
start. We might want to save the time. You can’t tell.” 

Monahan started the motor and drove the larger car 
deftly into the woods until Perlman, leading the way, sig- 
naled for a stop. Sullenly he maneuvered it among the 
young trees till it pointed back toward the lane. Perlman, 
removing the ignition key, stowed it carefully in his vest 
pocket and moved back toward the flivver, stopping every 
few paces to look behind him. At the road he nodded 
contentedly. 

“You can’t see it from here anyhow,” he said. ‘‘Some- 
body out hunting might find it, but that’s one chance we 
got to take. Come on, Lefty. We'll drive over to the 
Junction road.” 

Monahan grumbled but complied. The light car jolted 
and careened in the frozen ruts, and once Perlman insisted 
on stopping to pull a fallen branch out of the way and pile 
stones in a particularly deep hole. He drew Monahan’s 
attention to these precautions as he 
climbed back to his place. The driver 
grunted. 

“Huh! I wouldn’t have had to slow 
down for that.” 
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“Tknow.” Perlman was patiently good-humored. “‘ And 
maybe we both go out on our necks, or maybe you break an 
axle. I like to be sure. Besides, how did we know the road 
was open? There might be a tree down. It don’t hurt to 
find out, does it?” 

At the Junction road they turned to the south and 
drove away from the railway past the house and outbuild- 
ings of a farm that looked thriftily prosperous. Perlman 
nodded approvingly at the piled. cordwood under the bare 
apple trees and his lips made a soft smacking sound at the 
sight of a heap of huge winter squashes on a side porch. 

“Pies for all winter,” he said wistfully. ‘‘ Elegant, Lefty.” 

Monahan’s lips twisted contemptuously but he made no 
other answer. At the edge of the woods beyond the field 
where the white frost still showed in the shadow of the corn 
shocks, he threw up his head, listening. The clear ringing 
note sounded again. Perlman chuckled softly and pointed. 

““Now you see why I like to play it safe, Lefty. Look.” 

Ahead, in the tongue of woods about which the road bent 
backward, Monahan saw a light farm truck and near it a 
man at work upon a felled tree. The light winked on the 
ax and again the clear sound of it carried above the rattle 
of the car. 

“‘Tt’s off for this week,” said Monahan. He cursed the 
farmer under his breath. Perlman chuckled again. 

“Maybe not. Go ahead and let’s see what I can do.”’ 

““What’s the use? We can’t take a chance on croaking 
that hick, can we, when we got to wait around here till 
three o’clock?”’ 

““Croaking!’’ Perlman’s voice hardened. “‘I guess you 
didn’t see the little green door when you were up at Still- 
burn! Who’s talking about croaking anybody? Is that a 
business, taking chances where if you would lose it would 
cost you your life? Pfui!’’ He gave the sound a quality 
of disgust. “‘Stop the car and see what it is to have brains!”’ 

The woodcutter rested huge misshapen hands on his ax 
helve as he watched Perlman’s approach. He was big, with 
a suggestion of awkward strength, and his face had the look 
of dull obstinacy, the heavy jaw swung forward, the eyes 
steady, incurious. Perlman spoke with brisk good humor. 

“Ts that your place, a ways back, with the squashes on 
the porch?” 

The farmer nodded. Perlman struck his thigh. 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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N ONE of 
President 
Roosevelt’s 


visits to Oklahoma 
I was one of his 
bodyguard while 
within the state. 
In Oklahoma City, 
Bill Tilghman was 
introduced to him. 
As they shook 
hands I heard the 
President ask him, 
‘Are you the Bill 
Tilghman, United 
States marshal, of 
whom I have been 
hearing and read- 
ing for twenty 
years or more?” 

Tilghman was a 
modest man, and 
his face flushed as 
he answered, ‘I 
have been a field 
marshal for the 
Government for a 
good many years, 
Mr. President.”’ 

Roosevelt’s 
teeth gleamed and 
he shook Tilgh- 
man’s hand again. 

“Marshal Bill, 
I’m dee-lighted,”’ 
he said. ‘‘For 
years I have 
wanted to ask you 
a question. As a 
gunman on theside 
of the law, you 
have had a hundred fights with some of the deadliest ex- 
perts with the six-shooter in the world, all bent on killing 
you. How do you account for the fact that none got you?” 

“Tt’s a mathematical proposition, Mr. President.’ 

“How so, Marshal Bill?” 

“T always managed to beat the other fellow to it by the 
sixteenth part of a second,” was the answer. 

“But how did you beat them to it? That is what I 
should like to know. Many of those killers you have 
worsted were lightning on the draw too.”’ 

“Well,” the veteran marshal said, embarrassed and wish- 
ing to avoid the subject, “I can’t just explain it; but 
there’s one thing always counts in a fight of that kind—the 
man who knows he is right always has a shade on the man 
who knows he is wrong.” 

But that was far from all of it. 


Wild Bill as Goldilocks 


ILD BILL HICKOK, the deadliest shot of them all, 
was a close friend of Bat Masterson, and that made 
Hickok my friend too. I was with him often in Dodge City 
and Hays City, Kansas. At that time Wild Bill was the 
most celebrated gunman in the 1000-mile stretch between 
Ogallah and Laredo. In every barroom and gambling 
house, cow camp and camp fire, men who lived by the six- 
shooter talked of his surpassing skill, his nerve and the 
notches on his gun. Even then the stories told of him were 
becoming legendary. I never asked him for the true ver- 
sions. He was touchy on the subject; but after Wild Bill 
was killed at Deadwood, Bat Masterson, who had every 
reason to know, told me that he had counted up eighty- 
seven men, Indians not included, that Hickok had killed. 
I first saw Wild Bill when I was a boy. My father, a 
contractor who had helped build the Santa Fe railroad 
across Kansas, took me with him to the sutler’s store at 
Fort Leavenworth, and there I saw Gen. George A. Custer 
and his two scouts, Wild Bill and Buffalo Bill, buying 
goods. They were young men then, and dressed in fringed 
buckskins that fitted them beautifully. I never saw three 
such strikingly handsome men together before or since. 
They were tall, finely proportioned men. Each had hair 
that fell like a cataract around his shoulders, and each 
obviously was proud of it. 
Most of the plainsmen of that period wore their hair 
long. Easterners, who knew no better, thought it was an 
affectation, but there were good motives for it. When a 


Front Street, Dodge City, Kansas, in 1878 


man was out on the plains or in the mountains he was 
beyond reach of barbers or shears, his hair grew long, there 
was warmth and comfort in it in winter, he got to like it 
that way, and long hair became the style on the frontier. 
Another reason was that the Indians believed a man who 
cut his hair short was a coward. It was hard to lift a short- 
haired scalp, and the Indians thought that was why the pale- 
face cutit—tosave hisscalp. Buta white man with long hair 
was held to be a bold warrior, and it gave him prestige. 
Wild Bill was not wild. He was a cool, soft-spoken man 
of few words. And his name 
was not William; it wasJames. 
Thename was given him when 
the McCandless gang cor- 
nered him in a cabin and he 
killed six or eight of them. His 
rescuers found him almost 
bled to death, in the semi- 
darkness of the cabin, stag- 
gering and groping among the 
bodies strewn about the floor; 
and Doctor Thorne, who 
found seven bullets in his flesh 
and sewed up numerous cuts 
from that fight, asked him 
how he could stand up and 
fight in such a condition. 
‘“When they all jumped me 
I went wild,” he answered, 
and the name stuck. “Bill” 
was the usual frontier tag. 
Wild Bill was a good deal of 
a dandy. I have seen him 
ina Prince Albert coat, check- 
ered trousers, a silk waist- 
coat embroidered with colored 
fiowers, and over his shoulders 
a cape with flowered-silk lin- 
ing. He took as much pride 
in his boots as in his wealth of 
blond hair. They were made 
to his order in Leavenworth 
and I have known him to pay 
as high as sixty dollars for a 
pair. The tops were of black 
patent leather embroidered in 
various devices in curves and 


Fred E. Sutton, When Dodge City Calied 
Him the Crooked S. Kid 


spirals, and th 
heels were tw 
inches high, 

When I went i 
Dodge City, B, 
Masterson wa) 
a good deal « 
a dandy too. Hi. 
spurs were goli 
mounted, an. 
wrapped twic 
around his wais 
its fringed end 
hanging to hj 
knees, was a crim | 
son sash of Mey 
ican work. 
wore a red gj!) 
neckerchief. Hj 
gray sombrero wa 
banded bya rattle 
snake skin of gol) 
and silver, wit) 
glass eyes. Hisre| 
volvers weresilye | 
plated and ivory| 
handled, and bel. 
and holster wer 
studded with sil. 
ver. Later he dis | 
carded thes 
gaudy trappings| 
but he patronize 
a good tailor. 

An Easterne | 
who had heard 0 
Bat’s contribu) 
tions to Boot Hil! 
Cemetery and hai | 
seen the Westen 
gunman picture( 
as an unshaven ruffian in flannel shirt, and baggy trousen 
tucked into high boots, stopped off at Dodge once ant. 
asked Chalk Beeson where he could see the famous Bat | 


A Peace-at-Any-Price Officer | 


ne you meet the best dressed and best lookin; 
man in town, that will be Bat,’’ Beeson advised him | 
Wild Bill Hickok was a peace officer on the border whet | 
it was at its wildest and woolliest. His trade was the tam 
ing of outlaws and drunker| 
gun fighters, and he worke 
hard at his job. His six 
shooters were his tools and ht 
used them as a lion tame) 
uses his whip and pistol—t(| 
frighten and overawe if pos 
sible, to kill when in doubt. | 
Many of the men he shot, 
down were noted from the Rio’ 
Grande to the Red River ol! 
the North askillers. WildBill,| 
of course, in his activities as 
peace officer, made hosts of 
enemies, and numerous plots 
were laid to assassinate him 
When he was marshal of Haj 
City I was walking u 
plank sidewalk there and ! 
saw Bill coming down 
middle of the street, w 
slowly, a sawed-off shotgun 
in the crook of his left elbow. | 
He came over to sha 
hands and I asked him, “ Why) 
the middle of the street, } 
Hickok? Isn’t the side 
good enough for you?” — 
He explained that a short 
time before, it had been nee 
sary for him to kill, ins 
defense, a couple of drunl 
. cowboys who were. shooti 
up the town and resisting | 
rest. They were popularhi 
on a ranch in the short-) 
country and their friend 
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rsed a purse of $2000 as a reward for anyone who-would 
kl him. So he was avoiding the sidewalks, where doorways 
ad the openings between buildings might give cover to 
sme aspirant for the reward. 

When he was marshal of Abilene, the gamblers hung up 
ayig purse for anyone who would remove him. There was 
avays someone with an ambition to strut in the cattle 
cmps, saloons and dance halls as the bad man who had 
kled Wild Bill, and, of course, Bill was simply forced to 
dstroy those fellows when they came against him. 

I saw the body of a desperado from the Brazos country 
oTexas who was reputed to be phenomenally quick with 
hi guns, who rode horseback all the way to Hays City to 
«1 Wild Bill. At every place he stopped along the route 
nh bragged that he would be back that way within a few 
yeks with Wild Bill’s scalp. Wild 
fil heard all about it, but he said 


all and breathed his last peacefully at a desk in New York 
City. 

Tilghman, scout, plainsman, buffalo hunter, Indian 
fighter, sheriff, United States marshal, when “there was no 
Sunday west of Kansas City and no God west of Fort 
Smith,” for fifty-one years a gunman on the side of the law, 
was the bull’s-eye in hundreds of gun fights, and yet in all 
those years and in all those battles he was wounded only 
once, until two years ago, when he was killed by a man 
he was trying to arrest. 

The prime reason why they escaped from so many 
attempts to destroy them lay in their method of handling 
a six-shooter. Those expert gunmen of the West did not 
shoot in the fashion they are pictured in the movies and 
described in the popular literature about the old West. 

A few years ago Sam Dunn and 
I were killing time in Amarillo, 


nthing. He was used to threats 
ethat kind. He kept on his usual 
wy, quietly patrolling the streets, 
isting the ends of his long mus- 
tshe, until one day he and that 
td man from Texas met in the 
seet and Bill had him covered 
pfore he could move a finger. 

‘Fill your hand,” Bill remarked. 


Bill’s Only Retreat 


LTHOUGH the man from 
4. Texas had two six-shooters in 
) belt, and Bill knew he had 
yne especially to kill him, he 
suld not shoot him until he had 


Texas, and we went to see a mov- 
ing picture. In the first scene the 
movie hero leaped into a saloon 
filled with outlaws and drew two 
six-shooters, aimed them, one in 
each hand, at the gang of bad men 
in front of him, and cowed them 
and held them at bay, while he 
stood there sighting along the 
barrels. 

Sam prodded me with his elbow 
and growled, “Fred, look at that 
blamed fool. Let’s go out.” 

“Wait, Sam, we’ve paid our 
money! Let’s see what this hombre 
will do next,” I urged. 

A desperado raised cautiously 


Sam Dunn 
had been 
brand in- 
spector forthe 
Texas Cattle 
Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation for 
years when 
the Panhandle 
and all Okla- 
homa was 
open range, 
when the six- 
shooter was 
judge, jury 
and execu- 
tioner in the 
settlement of 
all serious dis- 
putes. He 
knew that no 
Western gun 
fighter, either 
on the side of 
the law or 
against it, 
ever handled 
a six-shooter 
in the manner 
shown in the 
movie. In a 
fight with a 
real gunman 
he would shoot 
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Mr. Sutton Holding the Belle Starr 
Winchester, the Most Famous Rifle 
in His Collection 


yhanece to draw. That was a 
yitter of ethics with the old 
jrder marshals and sheriffs. They 
ways gave the other fellow a 
ance, even when it was exceed- 
rly dangerous to do so. Texas 
bw; but before he could shoot, 
“1 killed him, and instead of go- 

x back to Texas in triumph he 
snt to Boot Hill. 

4 drunken soldier rode his horse 
10 a saloon in Hays City one day 
iJ tried to make it mount a pool 
le. Wild Bill interfered, the 
dier reached for his gun and Bill killed him. The follow- 
i day a troop of the Seventh Cavalry, stationed at Fort 
ys, turned out to slay Bill. Seven of them set upon 
ia. He killed three and fled.. He came over to Dodge City, 


in that way only once; he would not live to do it again. 

The best gun fighters never touched the triggers of their 
six-shooters. In the last fifty years I have known most of 
the marshals, sheriffs and bad men who earned reputations, 
and few of them ever pulled a trigger, or owned a six- 
shooter with a trigger that could be pulled. The majority 
were fanners and they used single-action guns. 


up from behind a faro table and 
hurled a bowie knife at the hero, 
who thereupon began to pump lead 
into the company. 

“Durned if I’ll set and watch 
that stuff,” said Sam, and we 
went. 

The thing that so provoked Sam 
was that this outlaw tamer had 
pulled his guns from holsters on 
his hips, had raised them to the 
level of his eyes, with a forefinger 
on the trigger of each, and when he 
began te shoot he sighted along 
the barrels and pulled the triggers with each shot until six 
bullets had been fired from each gun. 

‘‘Je-rusalem!’’ Sam grumbled as we walked together up 
the street. 


Single-Action and Double:Action 


HE difference between a single-action and a double- 

action gun is this: Two separate motions must be made 
to shoot a single-action gun. The hammer must be pulled 
back with the thumb and cocked, and then the trigger 
must be pulled with the forefinger. To shoot a double- 
action gun only one motion is required. The pulling of the 
trigger raises the hammer, releases it and lets it fall. One 
may shoot the six bullets, one after the other, from a 
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Wild Bill Hickok When He Was 


Marshal at Abilene 


iety miles across 
} prairie, to visit 


vvh Bat Master- 
4, whowassheriff 
en. 
[heard him tell- 
t the story to 
at, and Bat, who 
vs a good deal of 
wag, inquired, 
‘Vhat did you 
n for, Bill?” 
oe ete aa 
uidnit fight the 
vole Seventh 
jvalry,”’ he re- 
ved. 
SofarasI know, 
ht was the only 
he he ran away 
Ima fight, yet he 
'vived them all. 
writer of moy- 
If picture titles 
ight say ‘‘ He led 
i harmed life’’— 
itil at last he was 
yt down from be- 
1d and died with 
1 boots on. 
3at Masterson, 
ipeace officer at 
idge City when 
twas the most 
less and dis- 
erly town in 
erica, added 
Irty-seven to the 
ives on Boot 
il, and the bulk 
1 those men he 
‘led were noted 
samen who tried 
‘shoot him first, 
il yet he lived 
inurt through it 
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Andrew Johnson, a Survivor of the Battle, is Standing Against the Monument 


double-action gun 
as quickly as he 
can pull the trig- 
ger six times. With 
asingle-action gun 
he must cock the 
hammer with each 
shot. 

A novice would 
choose the double- 
action gun, butthe 
frontiersman dis- 
covered, early in 
the game, that. in 
the desperate 
haste of drawing a 
gun and in getting 
the forefinger 
quickly and rightly 
placed for action 
upon the trigger, 
there was often a 
fumble anda miss. 
When a man’s life 
hangs upon the 
certainty of his 
shot being on its 
way the minutest 
fraction of a sec- 
ond ahead of the 
other fellow’s, he 
cannot risk 
chances of a fore- 
finger groping to 
get within the 
trigger guard; he 
must achieve the 
draw, the aim and 
the shot with the 
least possible ex- 
pense of motions. 

So the most ex- 
pert gunmen I[ 
have known 

(Continued on 
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“The Postman Handed it to Me and I Read It. But I Belong to You, Mother! Mother, Say I Belong to You!’ 


Henry Dallas sat in the back room of his drug 

storein Carleon. Lighted by sunshine, it was 
a pleasant place, smelling of aromatic drugs, per- 
fumes and soap. Beside one of the three windows 
stood a desk, with a typewriter on a rack at the side. The 
typewriter was of an old design, but kept in order by Dallas’ 
neat hand it was adequate for the transcribing of bills and 
the sending of orders. The a and the y were out of align- 
ment and an almost invisible border of red from the lower 
half of the ribbon showed at the foot of each letter, but 
these were unimportant defects. 

Dallas’ business was not so large as that of the other 
druggists, who kept a stock of cameras, talking machines, 
records and sporting goods. It was conducted, however, 
with few risks; most of the physicians sent their patients to 
him for the filling of prescriptions, and quiet ladies from 
the older families and the families of the college faculty 
paid a dollar for three cakes of soap which they could have 
bought elsewhere for fifty cents. Two miles to the east of 
Carleon was situated a state hospital for the insane, and the 
physician in charge, Doctor Cushwa, dealt with Dallas. 

Dallas was forty-five years old, a tall, lean man with an 
abnormally sensitive disposition. He came of obscure and 
ignorant people, most of whom were, happily for him, 
dead. The others he helped quietly, between him and 
them an unspoken understanding that they were to keep 
out of his way. He deserved a large measure of credit for 
his rise; he had been an errand boy at the drug store after 
school hours and in summer; and he had succeeded, by de- 
priving himself of all but the necessities of life, in studying 
until he was a licensed pharmacist. One gift of fortune had 
been his: his employer left to him the stock and goodwill of 
the business. He now owned the building as well, and also 
the adjoining building. Two stores besides his own and ten 
apartments paid him a good income. 

His success brought him only partial satisfaction; he 
had enjoyed the hard work of his youth, but he felt that he 
was denied its rewards. He was unmarried, though he had 
long wished to marry. He could have chosen among sev- 
eral women who looked at him hopefully—one a teacher, 
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one a nurse, one a widow with a little boy—but his sensi- 
tiveness about his origin made him look down upon women 
who worked, and he had no fondness for children. 

He had begun to think that he would never marry, but 
he had not ceased to dream of and to long for social posi- 
tion. To visit the Wyerses in a friendly way in their beau- 
tiful house, where Richard Wyers wrote scientific works 
which made Carleon famous, to motor with Judge and Mrs. 
Hoyt to New York to see an exhibition of pictures or to 
hear a concert, to be hailed with a wave of the hand by 
friendly Mrs. Gladwin, the wife of the president of the 
college—these were the pathetically unambitious and 
wholly vain dreams of Dallas. They need not have been 
vain; those with whom he longed to associate were friendly 
souls. The obstacle was in himself; his sensitiveness and 
his unworthy shame in his origin gave him an aspect of 
shyness and reserve which made even casual encounters 
with him difficult. 

He kept himself steadily in condition for the company 
which he believed he deserved. He maintained his good 
health by long walks, he gave a great deal of thought to his 
wardrobe and he cultivated his mind, reading through 
whole series of books guaranteed to add magnetism to one’s 
personality. 

He advanced, however, no farther. Mrs. Wyers, tall and 
slender and beautifully dressed, came into the store and 
ordered soap or bath salts or writing paper, but she did not 
invite him to her house or, indeed, always speak to him on 
the street. She had clear-cut regular features, dark blue 
eyes and an expression so grave that it almost marred her 
beauty. She carried her head always as though it wore a 
crown, and Carleon thought her proud. Tears would have 
ravaged her countenance, but few persons had ever seen 
her in tears. Those upon whom she smiled adored her. 

Mrs. Wyers had cause to be humble rather than proud, 
as Dallas, alone in Carleon, knew. An agent, coming into 


WILLIAMS 


his store to sell drugs, had inquired about hi 
explaining that she once lived in his town ind 
tant Maine. Her brother, he said, had died | 
the penitentiary, whither he had been sent 1 
embezzlement, and the little adopted girl w 
lived with the Wyerses was his child. Her mother hi 
been worthless also. ia 

‘‘Better not tell it, though,” he advised. ; of ; 

“T won’t.” It would have been contrary to. Dall 
character to repeat anything he heard. He felt, however 
secret and dangerous pleasure in knowing a discredital 
story about the relatives of one so proud as Mrs. Wyers. 

Mrs. Hoyt and Mrs. Gladwin were always cordial, b 
their friendliness was that which they showed to all rei 
dents of Carleon. When Mrs. Hoyt said, ‘‘Good mornin 
Mr. Dallas, I hope you’re very well this morning. § 
ounces of camphor, if you please,”’ he could not answé 
“Mrs. Hoyt, I know that Bach was the greatest mu) 
cian that ever lived and that even modern musicians ha’ 
only begun to learn all he had to teach.”” Mrs. Gladw 
was herself learned in natural science, but he could not sa 
when she asked for cold cream, “‘ Mrs. Gladwin, I know: 
about the lemmings, how they are little mice that once | 
seven years travel across whole continents to throw ther 
selves into the sea,” or, ‘‘The golden plover flies witho! 
food or rest from the Arctic Circle to Brazil.’’ -He cou 
say only, “‘Yes, Mrs. Hoyt,’ or ‘Mrs. Gladwin, I ha) 
ten brands of cold cream.” 

When Mrs. Wyers failed to acknowledge his deep bo! 
or Mrs. Hoyt or Mrs. Gladwin turned away with a bus 
nesslike ‘‘Good morning,” he let rise from the bottom — 
his heart a spring of bitterness which overflowed his bein 
A man whose emotions were expressed in physical sens 
tion would have felt his cheeks burn or would ha\ 
clenched his fists, then would have laughed at his own vi 
lence. Dallas had no such relief; he conceived a punis! 
ment for Mrs. Wyers, perilous to himself as well as to he 

All the sunny morning Dallas sat before his typewrite| 
his daybook on one side and his blank bill forms on t! 
other. Precise in his ways, he liked the details of busines 
It was exactly one o’clock, and he had reached the W’ 
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“ses, 


sen his clerk returned from lunch; and he rose at once 


11 put on his overcoat. He preferred the later hour be- 
use he considered it more correct. 

‘All the prescriptions are ready.’’ He indicated a row of 
j;tles wrapped in white paper and each marked with a 
ine. His ways with his clerk were kind but short. At 
js moment he had a headache. On Monday night, which 
is New Year’s Eve, he had been kept awake by the ring- 
+ of bells and the blowing of whistles and a loud celebra- 
jn in the hotel where he lived. Last night he worked at 
1 accounts until midnight and this morning he began at 
ht o'clock. His nerves were on edge; he saw awaiting 
a upon his return Mrs. Wyers’ long account and felt 
Tee, rather than satisfaction. 

At the corner he met Mrs. Wyers herself. She came out 
)the dry-goods store and the sight of her erect figure and 
i grave, beautiful face framed by the high collar of her 
+ coat and a close-fitting fur cap, set his heart throbbing 
id his hand flying to his hat. But, oblivious of his presence, 
\'s. Wyers crossed to her car, hurrying to open the door for 
lerk following with a heavy parcel. Dallas had stopped 
rt and lifted his hat; he realized 
wh blinding anger that he stood like 
J obsequious citizen at attention be- 

(e indifferent royalty. 


The Queer and 
Stupid Cunning 
of the Writer 
of Anonymous 
Letters Gleamed 
in Dattas’ Eyes 


When he returned to his store, his anger had not cooled; 
instead it burned with a far more intense heat. What he 
chose to consider as direct and intentional rudeness was not 
the kindling upon which a flame was built; it was oil poured 
upon a smoldering blaze. He thought with gloating upon 
the punishment he had devised to fit Mrs. Wyers’ crime. 

There were four customers in the store and the clerk was 
slow; but, indifferent to his appealing glance, Dallas went 
straight down the long aisle to his private room. The sun 
was gone and with it all the cheerfulness of the place. A 
plant in the window or a cat asleep on a cushion would 
have brightened it, but Dallas had no faculty for creating 
cheer. He sat down at his machine and began to write: 
Mrs. RICHARD WYERS: 

DECEMBER 1. 100 Sheets tissue paper. 

30 Sheets holly paper. 
30 Sheets silver paper. 
3 Balls red cord. 
3 Balls green cord. 
Engraving 200 cards. 


“The Next Day He Had an Anonymous Letter — 


a Cruel, Cruel Letter. 


It Broke His Heart’’ 


The clerk looked in helplessly and apologetically, but 
Dallas wrote on; having finished Wyers, he went to 
Wynne, then Xander, Yates, Yohe, Young, Young, Young, 
and at last to three German Z’s—Ziegler, Zollicoffer and 
Zug. Another person might have been entertained by the 
conjunction, but not Dallas. Resentment was not sof- 
tened; the flame of anger burned more and more brightly. 
He sealed the last envelopes and added them to a collection 
in a wire basket. 

Taking a sheet of blank paper, he put it into the ma- 
chine. Until this moment, whatever he had thought in his 
heart, he had never in all his life done anything mean or 
base. But he had meditated continually upon mean and 
base things, and he now committed, without hesitation 
and by writing a few words, an act of shameful wickedness 
and cruelty. The words were, ‘‘ How about the Maine Pen- 
itentiary?’’ He selected from his drawer an envelope, 
blank like the paper, and addressed it to ‘‘Mrs. R. P. 
Wiers, Town.”” Richard Wyers had no middle name and 
his surname was misspelled—the queer and stupid cunning 
of the writer of anonymous letters gleamed in Dallas’ eyes. 

He lifted the envelope and paper to his nose and sniffed 
them; like all his possessions they smelled of aromatic 
drugs, perfumes and soap. He looked into the store; it 
was empty except for the clerk, who sat at the far-away 
window reading a worthless magazine. 

“‘Jim,”’ said Dallas, ‘‘ mail these bills.”’ 

As soon as Jim had started, sighing, on his walk of five 
blocks, Dallas rose. He seldom smoked and he discouraged 
smoking in the store, but he took from the case the strong- 
est cigar and lighting it, blew the smoke into the envelope. 
Suddenly his mouth twitched with what on another man’s 
mouth might have been the beginning of a smile and he 
flipped the ashes from the tip of the cigar into the envelope. 
Then he sealed it and put it into his pocket. 


II 


RS. WYERS stood in the hall of her house at the edge 

of Carleon, erect, still as a statue, with her hand on 

the knob of the vestibule door. To the right she could look 

into a low-ceiled living room, the apparent length and 

breadth of which were reduced by a grand piano and large 

pieces of fine old furniture, and beyond into a living porch, 
(Continued on Page 186) 
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meant a great strain on Mr. George H. Jay, Agent— 

that is to say, he had been straining hard to get hold 
of one for many years without success. But because the 
‘six-figure festa consistently continued to evade his many- 
tentacled activities, the genial George had by no means 
lost hope of getting it down some day and kicking all the 
stuffing out of it when it was comfortably down. 

“Everything comes to him who goes out and slips a 
noose round its tail,’’ was one of his semifacetious ways of 
telling his cigar that all would be 
well. Meantime he was content 
with the smaller five-figure trans- 
actions—when he could get any. 
Which he couldn’t—not just at 
present. That would come. 

“T consider that the first essen- 
tial to this business is quality,’ he 
had been heard to state, 
“‘and thesecond isquan- 
tity. If you were to fall 
in a parade, right here 
in Finch Court, of the 
world’s leading philos- 
ophers, from Plutarch 
to Kenneth Roberts, 
and put the question to 
the whole squad, they * 
would agree like one } 
man that the father and < 
mother of genuine effi- WS 
ciency are quality and 
quantity. Any man can 
lead both of these essen- 
tials to the water, but it 
takes time—a long 
time—to make ’em 
drink. Slow work. 
Now, me, I’ve put the 
quality into my busi- 
ness. That’sdone. It’s 
there. Nothing can al- 
ter that. AndnowI am 
aiming to import the 
quantity. Meantime I 
am not affected with 
swelled head. If I can’t 
get six-figure deals I am 
satisfied to bide my time 
and make shift with five- 
figure ones. If there 
don’t happen to be any 
of those immediately 
available I am not the 
man to sneer at four fig- 
ures. Little fish are 
sweet. I hope the day 
will never dawn when 
I despise a three-figure 
flutter—or, not to labor 
the thing, what’s the 
matter with a straight-out two-figure win? A win isa win, 
isn’t it? I am not ashamed to admit that I have had a 
whole lot of one-figure transactions in my time and I want 
to say that, in my opinion, a man who disdains a quick 
little clean-up of even a trifle is not a man likely to figure 
well to the fore when we pass the post in—well, in life’s 
race for the six-figure finish, so to put it.” 

It was, of course, the right spirit. 

George H. had tested his theory over and over, and ever 
it fired sweetly on all six. 

Thus the Squire of Finch Court never allowed himself 
to be diverted from the certainty of picking up five pounds 
in order that he might pursue one of the many hundred- 
thousand-pound mirages with which, to any but the clear- 
sighted, the air of London seems positively choked. 

“T am not a gambler,’’ George would claim occasionally 
when the claiming was free from risk or danger. ‘And 
when the big fish does come fanning along my way I shall 
be there with my little hook. Yes, indeed—ha-ha! 
Meantime i 

It was, of course, somewhat in this frame of mind that, 
having an odd hour to fill, George H. looked in at the big 
auction sale of the furniture and effects of the notorious 
Mr. Andover Crosseut, when this ceremony was decreed 
by the official receiver in bankruptcy. 


\ HUNDRED-THOUSAND-POUND deal invariably 


“You Thought You Were Selling Furniture, Didn’t You, 
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Mr. Crosscut had for many years occupied positions of 
trust. Trust, indeed, had been this gentleman’s specialty 
and many people had noticed it and utilized it. Pre- 
sumably, not caring to trust themselves or being in cir- 
cumstances which rendered it necessary to trust somebody 
else, these unfortunate folk had trusted the gray-haired, 
quiet-mannered, very gentlemanly old solicitor, Mr. 
Crosscut. 

For many years Andover had trusted himself, but 
a time came when, apparently, he ceased to do so. He 
had departed from his big West End house and his of- 
fices, and rather belated inquiry had revealed the fact 
that practically the whole of the trust funds for which 
he was responsible had been eaten out like a sweet pear 
eaten out by wasps. Mr. Crosscut had left the rind in 
charge of a said to be semiconfidential clerk, Alfred Turn- 
stone. 

Six months’ hard labor was procured, after some effort, 
for Mr. Turnstone for complicity, some said unjustly; but 
nothing of the kind could be done for Mr. Andover Cross- 
cut who, a few weeks after bolting, was proved to have 
died of pneumonia at Boulogne in circumstances of extreme 
poverty. Quite how he had squandered or otherwise dis- 
posed of his plunder was never traced; though, as gentle 
George H. Jay readily perceived when he strolled into the 
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Mr. Jay? But What We Paid You Six Hundred for Was This?’ 
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i 
big house where the auction sale was taking place, a i 
respectable portion of the money had been spent on {\j. 
ture and effects. 

There were many fine pieces on offer, some first. 
pictures, quite a considerable collection of porcelain | 
quite a large number of pretty good fakes. Prices 1 
running high, though occasionally a bargain sliy 4 
through the net of a keen demand. 

Mr. Jay picked up asmall oil Dé te 
ing so near to being a real little \ 
by John Constable that the diffen |. 
was hardly worth bothering ab 5, 

: provided one could get the signa e 
> | of the man who had painted it— 
Albert Mag_ 
thoroughly o|- 
erated; and » 
put in a few] 
for the very he! 
some, Gari} 
black-wali} 
writing desk | 
bureau which | 
once adorned » 
small library ; 
inner sanctu > 
of the late |) 
Crosscut. ] 
Jay liked the — 
ulent appeara _ 
of this bit of {. 
nitureand,dou 
less in accordaj 
with his policy 
importing all | 
quality he co 
into his business, m: 
a mild effort to acqu 
it for his own office, — 

But it soared out 
his reach. It wasaco 
paratively mode 
piece, and when aratl 
attractive and ¢| 
tremely well-dress! 
lady with merry e} 
topped George H.’s | 
of forty-five poun 
with a five-pound ju 
to fifty, the gentle craf 
man from Finch Co 
laughed a big bree 
good-humored laug 
shook his head indi| 
gently at his pretty 0 
ponent and stepped 0 | 
He had a very goo 
looking desk alread) 
and though theladyhi 
undeniably picked up_ 
real bargain, Georged 
not feel very hurt about it. He paid for his picture at H 
presently strolled back to keep an appointment at his offic. 

He had let the incident slide from his mind within é| 
hour, though he was able to recall it without difficult 
when, maybe a week or ten days later, his frequently coi 
fidential clerk, Gus Golding, entered his office to announ 
that a lady had called and was anxious to be granted th 
boon of a few moments of Mr. J ay’s time and attention. | 

“Hum! Puts it nicely, at all events,” said George, wh 
always appreciated civility. He examined the neat car 
engraved in copperplate with the name “Lady Courtena) | 
Coke.” The name of a Cannes hotel, below, had bee} 
struck out and that of the expensive, new, fashionabl | 
West End hotel—the Lorraine—scribbled in. | 

Gentle George H. stared at Gus Golding, who was stand| 
ing more or less to attention, doubtless with a terse sum-U) 
of Lady Courtenay-Coke’s appearance and general at 
mosphere on the tip of his tongue. Indeed, he had alread; 
begun it, uninvited: 

“She’s a nervy, hair-triggered thoroughbred ——” 

But the Squire of Finch Court stayed him stiffly. 

“Now, Golding, that’s enough. Let me have no flip 
pancy, d’ye understand? Unless I am mistaken Lady 
Courtenay-Coke is—must be—the wife of General sit 
Steel Courtenay-Coke who made a reputation som 
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yago in France. Show her in, boy, show herin! . . . 
_id she happen to say what she called about?” 
‘§mething about wishing to purchase from you the 
tig desk you bought at the sale of the late Mr. 
iver Crosscut’s furniture, sir,” said Gus equably. 
yseems a little—emotional, if I may say so, sir.” 
2s, you may say that, Gus,” conceded George Henry 
tt absently as he dragged the week-old details of how 
‘zed to buy the desk in question back to his memory. 
copped his voice a notch or so. 
\ants to buy my desk that I bought at the sale, does 
? he mused aloud. “Well, we must see about that, 
ay boy—must see what can be done about that. Just 
wier in to me, my boy.”’ 
lose, placed a chair and remained standing, the very 
i of a high-class, first-quality agent, to receive the 
S 
h was undoubtedly what Mr. Gus Golding had begun 
aher. A tall, slender, graceful, almost ghostly woman 
) ppeared to have lived a good many years in India, 
y he usual results. 
a, golden blondes gain nothing from prolonged resi- 
clin the tropics. 
ft insatiable old sultan, the blazing sun of Ind, has 
«| up more British beauty than Britain can well 
~-among it that of which Lady: Courtenay-Coke un- 
o:dly had once been the proprietress. Indeed, she was 
fim being displeasing now, for she was graceful and 
» and though the tropics had stolen her first bloom 
-ad polished her perfect manner. 
yu will perhaps think it very odd that I should come 
«, Mr. Jay, in such an informal way,” she began 
rhe was seated, ‘‘but I do not expect to be in Eng- 
_ng. I wish to return to France as quickly as possible. 
lisband, General Sir Steel Courtenay-Coke, has just 
rom India and I wish to be at Marseilles to welcome 
pme. He is leaving the Service at last.’ 
Aver a long and, if I may say so, a highly distinguished 
a” added George H. 
ismiled, pleased. 
ley say so, do they not? And it is most gratifying 
ec and to know—as I do.”’ 
«pale, delicate face went grave again. 


“But I wish to talk to you of a more painful matter— 
and one which is, to me, of an almost desperately con- 
fidential nature £ 

“Pardon me, Lady Courtenay-Coke,” said George 
Henry seriously, and locked the door. He did not add that 
his telegraphic address was Privacy, London. The gentle 
one possessed a great gift of discrimination, and his gift 
was advising him emphatically that this was a case calling 
for Style Three of his.system—old family lawyer. You 
can’t get genuine quality into an agency business these 
days with one style only. Even the young, who cannot 
hope to be full-fledged members of the Agents’ Guild for 
years to come, know this. 

The lady nodded faintly in approval of Mr. Jay’s pre- 
caution. 

“That, I think, will insure us against any accidental in- 
trusion from outside,” said the gentle one, “and, for 
myself, I may say that probably 80 per cent of the whole 
volume of my business is of a strictly confidential nature.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Jay.’’ She thought for a moment. 

“T am the only daughter of a man whose name, un- 
happily, is probably familiar to you—the late Mr. Andover 
Crosscut. I wish to say at once that I shall ever believe 
my father to have been gravely misjudged. The reason for 
my belief is simple and easily understood. As you—as 
most people—know, my husband is a very wealthy man. 
He was a great friend of my father’s. They got on admi- 
rably together. If my father had needed money—even a 
very large sum of money—to tide him oyer any difficult 
time I feel sure he would have asked my husband’s aid. 
And I am quite certain that he would have received it.” 

She shook her graceful, classical head slightly. 

“T just wished to say that to you. It has no real bearing 
on the purpose of my visit, but no doubt you understand 
that a man’s daughter might feel it a sort of duty to bring, 
whenever possible, that point to the notice of people who 
have read reports and formed conclusions about him. I 
shall say no more about that.” 

She paused a moment, then added: 

“Whatever may be the truth concerning his affairs, I 
adored him, and you can conceive my feelings when I ar- 
rived from India, to find that all his goods had been dis- 
persed—auctioned—flung to the winds—scattered by the 


action of the official receiver. Little household gods that I 
knew as a child all gone. I am trying, in the limited time 
at my disposal, to buy some of those things back. No 
doubt you will regard this as sentimental’’—Mr. Jay 
gently demurred—‘“‘ but that does not matter. I desire to 
do this. And, at the risk of being considered arrogant, I 
can say that I am well capable of paying heavily to satisfy 
my wish. I understand that you purchased at the sale two 
things: One a charming little sketch in oils by Constable, 
and also my father’s favorite writing desk and bureau. 
Will you sell these things back to me, Mr. Jay, naming 
your own price? I—somehow, I just can’t haggle cleverly — 
as I should do, I suppose.”’ 

George Henry reflected. 

The sketch, of course, was not by John Constable. It 
was by Albert Maggs—and Albert’s figure in any market 
was to John’s what a child’s air ball is to a passenger 
balloon. 

“Morally, I should undeceive her,’’ mused Mr. Jay, 
with extreme rapidity. “Not a doubt of it. But, against 
that, why should I explode her pretty fancy? She believes 
it to be a Constable. I know it to be a copy by Maggs, 
whoever Maggs was. It’s a case of common honesty 
against a desire to make this lady happy by preserving her 
harmless little illusions.” 

It was a great temptation, especially as Albert’s name 
had now been skillfully removed by a man in the removal 
business, but gentle George had the right stuff in him, 
somewhere way down on the bedrock. He smiled faintly. 

“T am afraid the picture is not a genuine Constable; it 
is a painting most admirably done in the Constable style, 
but no more than that,” he said. 

She looked incredulous, but not disposed to debate it. 

“Oh! Do you think so? I always—but never mind. 
Would you care to part with it? I will give you anything 
in reason—fifty pounds—for it. I have always loved that 
little picture and never dreamed it would—go away.” 

She breathed quickly. George gracefully bowed to the 
inevitable. 

“TI beg you not to give the matter another thought, 
dear Lady Courtenay-Coke. Of course, the picture shall 


be yours at whatever value you set upon it—fifty pounds if 
you desire it to be fifty!” 

She was charmed. So was the Squire of Finch Court. 
He had given a couple of pounds for it, so he figured to him- 
self that he had aright to be charmed. He had done a kind 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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sell out the ranch, lock, stock and bar’l, to some 

of these clamoring plutocrat land grabbers and 
buy me a store like this here, only a heap superior, and 
run Henry out of business,” remarked the old bullwhacker. 
“This thing of tilling the soil when the soil’s froze three 
foot deep gets sort of ancient after a few months of it,” he 
continued, “Right now I don’t know of no place I’d 
sooner be than here.” 

It was comfortable enough in Henry Albien’s store at 
Blueblanket that January morning—if one stayed fairly 
close to the stove. The atmosphere might have been purer, 
owing to the commingled emanations from buffalo and 
wolfskin coats, tobacco, harness dressing, felt boots and the 
kit of salt mackerel that Rod Tunney, Albien’s clerk, had 
just broken open; but it was comfortably warm. Outside, 
wagon wheels squealed painfully as they ground into the 
hard-packed snow of the street and the plank sidewalk 
groaned and crackled under the occasional tread of passing 
feet. 

Now and again the door opened to admit a rush of 
zero air and some fur-muffled, red-nosed customer, who 
would straightway stamp to the stove, beating together 
numbed hands or removing icicles pendent from his 
mustache as he came. 

“You'd be kindly welcome to run me out,” grumbled the 
storekeeper, who, in his official capacity of postmaster, was 
busied in the comparatively arctic region behind the glass- 
fronted pigeonholes. ‘That ain’t your box, Willis,” he 
said brusquely to a sharp-nosed man who was peering 
through the glass at a post card within. 

“T know it,” replied the sharp-nosed man. “Lee Canby’s 
box, ain’t it? Who’s this Marg’ret that’s a-writing to him? 
She ain’t none of his kin, as I ever heard. I can’t make 
head nor tail of it.” 

““Mebbe that’s because I was careless enough to lay that 
card so’s you had to read it sideways,’’ observed the store- 
keeper sarcastically. ‘‘All is, I reckon you'll have to ask 
Lee to tell you about it. Mebbe he will. He’ll tell you 
something, anyway. Mebbe he’ll hit you a clip aside o’ the 
head, too, for poking and prying into his business—like I 
would if it was me.” 


([Nettoutt times when I think I’d about ag lief 


Miss Laura Turned, Quick as a Flash. 
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Willis received this reproof stolidly enough, to all ap- 
pearance, but he departed very soon after, whereupon the 
old bullwhacker remonstrated with the storekeeper for his 
harshness. 

“Because he didn’t poke, as you might say, nor yet pry 
anything, Henry. Neighborly interest is what it was, and 
while the reading of post cards is your official priv’lege, it 
ain’t exclusive, and other folks has the same right if they 
get a chance, way I look at it.’’ 

“Not in public, openly and shamelessly, Mr. Stegg,” 
argued Lon Selby, the district attorney, who had just re- 
ceived his mail. “I admit that there ig no statutory in- 


junction against the practice, and omnia delicta in aperto ° 


leviora sunt, which is to say that the open commission of a 
crime is to be considered a mitigating circumstance; but 
there is a certain indelicacy about that openness that I, 
personally, find revolting—almost criminal. I feel sure 
that, privilege or no privilege, our worthy postmaster 
would not be guilty of such a thing. No, no, he would 
exercise his undeniable right in decent privacy—wouldn’t 
you, Henry?” 

Albien replied that he ’tended strictly to his own busi- 
ness and allowed other folks to ’tend to theirn. He then 
came from behind the screen, filled the fiercely glowing 
maw of the big stove with huge pine sticks and proceeded 
to toast his back. 

“There may be something in what you say,” the old 
bullwhacker resumed, addressing Selby. “Anyway, post 
cards is what I always think of when I give myself up to 
enviousness of Henry. It’s surprising what interesting 
reading matter some folks will put on one of them things, 
and Henry gets ’em going and coming.” 

“Which makes him a well-posted man,” said Selby 
with an apologetic smile. 

Said the old bullwhacker: I’ve got to admit that I’m a 
considerable like Roscoe Glaub, who used to run a oyster, 
ice-cream, soft-drink and pool parlor in Minnekahta in an 
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“Give Me That,"’ She Says 


early day. Roscoe was certainly plumb full of nei| 
borly interest. If the Minnekahta folks had | 
anyways near the thirst for ginger pop that he had | 
knowledge, he’d have made an independent forti 
from that department alone. He was what you'd cal 
mine of information, that boy. I don’t say the output: 
a high per cent of truth to the ton, but it was free-mill 
and the hoist worked double shift, day and night. Givee 
take was his motto. He’d pump a man until he sucked< 
and then he’d open the floodgates of his dammed-up—a 
down—tidings and hearsay and pers’nal observation a 
let ’er gush until you was drenched to the bone. 
He was a single man, about thirty, with eyes that 1 
all red around the rims, like he’d been keeping ’em t 
long at drafty keyholes, and eyebrows curved up ’s if. 
hadn’t got over being s’prised at what he seen while 
occupied. His ears was like ’most anybody’s ears, but 
jack rabbit’s wasn’t no better as far’s hearing from 
directions went. Similar, his nose was a snub, but. 
managed to poke it into any kind of a pinhole of oth 
folks’ business. ; 
Yes, sir, Roscoe sure had an inquiring mind, and | 
ain’t no mystery to me why both of his parents died | 
him before he was four years old. There ain’t a shade | 
of a doubt in my mind that they tried to answer #i| 
questions he ast ’em. : 
It was in the summer of ’83 that I was in his place 01 
evening with Lon Duffy, our popular county treasurer. 
was learning Lon the real inwardness and science of pool, 
game that he had the vain delusions of thinking he kne 
all the fine points of. Roscoe was holding down one of tt 
chairs, a-watching my. amazing exhibition of superb ski 
and struck dumb by it for the time being, when Ca 
Vedder happened in with the news that a lady name ¢ 
Miss Laura Macy had come in on the stage from Iowa 
about an hour previous and was a-going to instruct th 
rising generation of School Deestrict Number Six. } 
I looked to see Roscoe plumb excited, but he was as ca 4 
as cold cabbage. ; m1 if 
“Something must have happened to start her 2 coup! 
of days earlier than what she wrote,” he says. “I'd lik 
mighty well to know what it was.” cowed | 
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Ln blew the loose chalk from the cue he was still hoping 
gta chance to use, and spoke up. 
‘faybe her Uncle Ebenezer’s wife allowed she wasn’t 
‘ag to put up with her no two days longer,” he says. 
‘: circumstances being what they was, she prob’ly told 
¢ Eben that Laura would either get out right away 
s>’d go herself and that was all there was to it.” 
Rscoe pricked up his ears. ‘“‘Hey?” he says. ‘What's 
i What do you know about her, Lon?” 
‘ot a single solitary gol-darned thing,” replied Alonzo, 
wng a deep sigh as I pocketed the last ball. “I never 
i tell of the lady in all my born days. I was just 
sng at hap-random, as it were; but it might be worth 
a hing to you as a theery to work on.” 
‘mart as a mustard poultice, ain’t you?” says Roscoe. 
ji, I don’t guess about things myself. She wrote 
ia Harper that she’d be here on the eighth and this 
‘out the sixth. She’s twenty-eight years old, Juliana 
sand a brunette, and she’s taught school since she was 
aren. Her father went to school with Dan Goss, 
.a’s father, and they always went on toots together, 
a says, which was how come she got the job; but 
y it from Bill King that Sol Cheever kicked like a bay 
jat the board meeting. Sol wanted to slip his girl 
lin on a permit, but Goss come out on top. He told 
}: didn’t b’lieve in giving Milly a permit to learn the 
1 ones to spell g’ography with aj, like she done at the 
jlown on Gooserieck, and Sol made a pass at him and 
wicked up a chair and busted a leg of it on one of the 
* owing to Sol dodging, and then Adams and Ferry 
hid of °em and got ’em ca’med down, and they took a 
sind gave the job to this here Miss Laura Macy. 
qsays it was a cinch that they would, Goss holding a 
c: of chattel mortgages on the board—one of fifty 
23 on Ferry’s work team and the other on Billy Adams’ 
y: and rake for a hundred. I ain’t had a chance yet to 
i;hem mortgages is on record, but I’m a-going to find 
fou know anything about it, Lon?” 
(ly what I hear,’’ says Alonzo. 
Yhat do you hear?” Roscoe asks him. 
41 kinds of things when I happen in this here joint,” 
son. “But regarding them mortgages you speak 
-- Now I wonder if I better tell it. Well, if you won’t 
tro no further, Roscoe, I ain’t heard nothing whatso- 
but I expect to, mebbe, and when I do I’ll make a 
jilar point of keeping my fool mouth shut about it, 
q2,”” 
jiat’s your priy’lege,” snaps Roscoe. “You got it 
tibout that mouth of yours, to my notion. Are you 


“It'seses Roses:s<s<«scoe Glaub,’’ She Hisses in My Ear. 


a-going to watch Mr. Stegg play another game at your 
expense, or are you quitting?” 

“T’m quitting now, Roscoe, and I’ll make a financial 
settlement with you now,” Lon says, and paid him for the 
games and the cigars he’d lost to me and the cigars for the 
crowd, which he set up in his free-handed way; after 
which we left together. 

As we walked down the street together, I allowed that 
Roscoe Glaub seemed to be about the only man in the 
county that Lon didn’t care two whoops whether he loved 
him or not, and Lon laughed. He hada laugh that it done 
a person good to listen to. He seemed to put his heart into 
it, whether it was a chuckle or a right out haw-haw. 

“You reckon?” he says. “Well, I own up that I’d as lief 
have folks think well of me as not, and I ain’t a-going out 
of my way none to get myself disliked; but Brother Roscoe 
certainly makes me feel real peevish at times, them times 
being when I’m brought into contact with him or happen 
to think of him. Why in thunder can’t he ’tend to his own 
business and not be everlastingly poking and prying 
around about schoolma’ams and chattel mortgages and 
fam’ly matters and blabbing ’em to the four winds of 
heaven and all and sundry? I reckon he’s got his good 
points—most of us have—and some that ain’t so good; 
but the way I look at it is speak no evil, and if you happen 
to catch a man nekked loan him a blanket. I may be 
right and I may be wrong, but that’s the way I look at it.” 

“A right charitable way,” says I. 

“And what of it if that Greenway young one is red- 
headed is what I say,’”’ he went on, sort of warming up. 
“Just because Walt Greenway and his woman is dark- 
complected ain’t no sign. You know and I know that a 
clubfoot or a crazy streak or red hair will skip three-four 
generations in a fam’ly ever’ oncet in a while and then crop 
out again. Anybody knows that. It might have been in 
Walt’s fam’ly or it might have been in hers, and it takes an 
evil-minded, dirty-tongued, sore-eyed, snooping son of a 
scavenger to go around hinting and insinuating anything 
else. Walt’s a good friend of mine and his wife’s a fine 
lady, and it makes me hot under the collar and puts me 
off my pool game to hear them slurs. I ought to have bent 
that cue over his head, anyway. And letting on that he 
didn’t mean nothing!” 

“Tt’s disgusting,’ I agrees. ‘The breath of scandal sure 
needs cloves or some sort of a mouth wash,” I went on. “I 
reckon its unpleasantness is what makes us all shun 
Roscoe the way we don’t when we want to know what’s 
a-going on in the world that Mr. Richard K. Fox has 
missed. So there’s a new girl in town! A brunette too!” 


“That suits me,” says Lon, joking. ‘TI reckon I’ll have 
to call on Juliana Harper and see what she’s got to offer. 
Time I was settling down, Sam—high time. This here 
ramming around in single cussedness has gone about far 
enough. I lost a dollar six bits in a poker game less’n a 
week ago and it set me to thinking. Also it ain’t a month 
past when I took a drink of this here liquid damnation that 
Pat calls Monongahela rye. Tell you what, Sam, let’s you 
and me go and ask Pat for another, just to show you, and 
to take the taste of Roscoe Glaub out of our mouths.” 

Under the circumstances, I judged it best to humor him, 
so we turned into the Eagle Bird, where we was received 
with shouts of welcome. It’s a great thing to be popular. 
Even Pat Monahan’s hardwood face broke into a kind of a 
grin at the sight of us; and yet, while I didn’t carry my 
modesty to no excess in them days, I didn’t flatter myself 
that all these here ovations was on my account; and when 
Lon took his hat off his curly red head and bowed his 
acknowledgments I didn’t consider it nes’ry to expose my 
own cabeza. 

The next minute there was a line-up of all present, and 
from that on there was several, with Lon laughing and 
joking and the life of the party and the center of attrac- 
tion—and most generally the feller that picked up the 
change Pat slapped down on the bar. Half an hour or so 
after that, Lon and Roy Bennington, the cow king, and 
Judge Barlow and Willis Freer adjourned to the little back 
room, where I wouldn’t wonder if Lon didn’t risk losing 
another dollar six bits. Myself, I left then. 

You don’t want to get the idee that Lon was one of these 
here whoop-er-up-Eliza-Jane profligates that ain’t happy 
if they ain’t wallering in husks. No, sir! He could take a 
drink or he could let it alone in a way that wouldn’t cause 
no hard feelings, and he was most generally in bed at Ma 
Watson’s, where he boarded, by ten or eleven o’clock, and 
down at his office in the courthouse by eight the next 
morning, staying there until noon. Him and Harvey 
Dixon was in partners in real estate, not’ry public, loans, 
life, hail and fire insurance; and, afternoons, Lon went 
over to the op’ry house block, opposite Roscoe’s, where 
him and Harvey was located, and Harvey went over to the 
courthouse and acted as deputy treasurer if anybody 
needed that kind of action. That wasn’t so often, account 
of most people preferring to deal with Lon direct. Not but 
Harvey wasn’t a right nice boy and smart enough in his 
quiet way, but he didn’t like to have his back slapped and 
wasn’t much given to joking, and if he knew any good 
stories he didn’t tell ’em. 


(Continued on Page 142) 


And With That She Conducks Me Into the Room Where Roscoe Sat on a Chair Drawed Up Clost to the Sofa 
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The Three Graces — From Three Duncan Dancers 
by Mario Korbel 


O THE uninitiated, sculpture means the Venus de 
T Milo. Beyond that it hasn’t much significance. The 
sculptor is pictured, if he is pictured at all, as a nebu- 

lous figure in a much clayed smock, who does nothing but 
turn out modern translations of that lovely lady for 
benevolent art museums. If they only knew the broad 
field covered, the 
accurate business 
transactions in- 
volved, the astute 
salesmanship em- 
ployed in modern 
sculpture they 
might well pro- 
mote it to the rank 
of infant industry. 
Its scope ranges 
from a panorama 
carved out of a 
mountainside to a 
minute model for 
a new coin. It in- 
cludes fountains 
and finger bowls, 
monuments and 
motor-car figures, 
plaster-of-Paris 
religious images 
at a dollar, marble 
saints for dream- 
ing Gothic cathe- 
drals: at’ $10,000. 
It includes book 
ends and stone 
friezes, memorials 
to the dead, por- 
trait busts of the 
living, candle- 
sticks and queens. 


Difficulties 


OME of these, 

of course, soon 
grow beyond the 
creator. When the 
model becomes a 
manufactured ar- 
ticle it is out of the 
sculptor’s hands— 
except for royal- 


ties. It is the The St.«<Nazaire Memorial, by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, St.sNazaire, 


direct processes 


ity 


which a sculptor must go through to get his start and 
stand, that make a most interesting tale and are the 
concern of this article. 

Sculptors will tell you, and without much coaxing, 
that theirs is the most difficult of the art businesses. Like 
other artists—painters, composers and so on—they must 
have other instincts besides the creative if they wish to 
become known—and to eat. The technical, one might 
almost say the physical, side of sculpture is so compli- 
cated to begin with that a smooth brow can become 
ineradicably wrinkled in no time at all. Granted the 
major premise of talent, genius or what have you, the 
modeling into clay, the casting into plaster or bronze, 
and the hewing of shapes from reluctant marble are 
distinct and intricate arts in 
themselves. The ensuing cries of 
blame or praise follow long after 
inspiration is born. 

When a piece of music is writ- 
ten, itis ready to be played; when 
a painting has been produced by 
some magic mixture of color and 
canvas, it is finished; but when 
the first draft of a piece of sculp- 
ture is completed, it in most 
cases represents not half of the 
total amount of work to be done. 
Usually the original is made of 
common clay, which cracks or 
crumbles at a cross look, to say nothing of a 
harsh gesture. So the next step for the sculptor 
is to see that his work attains a more enduring 
form, and if he is wise he will stick to business 
and be present at all the turns in the road to 
permanency. After clay comes plaster, not ex- 

pensive in itself but a most delicate material to work 
in and costly in the amount of time it demands. 
Certain men do model directly in plaster, but the 
swiftness with which it hardens makes it much 
more impractical than clay, which can be kept 
damp indefinitely. 


A bove— Atalanta, a Figure in Bronze by Paul Manship 


I saw Paul Manship, one of the great hopes of Ameri; 
sculptural art, in his studio a few weeks ago. A beaut } 
portrait head was just emerging from the casting in shir, 
white plaster. Although Mr. Manship had a most «| 
petent assistant, he was attending to the last mechan | 
details of strengthening the inside of the bust with | 
plaster and cloth himself. 

Bronze after plaster, and the next time you pause | 
look at some lithe-limbed dancing figure at the muse\| 
please to remember what the poor sculptor has a) 
through. The plaster cast goes to a bronze foundry, ;| 
here the artist is in need of a rather good knowledg,| 
processes as well as a watchful eye and an executive ge| 
if he wants his work to look like his idea of it. A mol\| 
made from the plaster in a highly ;| 
ticular kind of earth and into this | 
molten metal is poured, to solidify j)| 
the conception of the artist. For imp 
tant pieces the sculptor tries to be py 
ent the whole time. 


Material Troubles 


pee it isn’t quite fair to qu 
one sculptor who, slurring an obli| 
ous public, said that most people thoy 
a bronze statue was carved directly (| 
of bronze; but it does seem 
be part of the American en 
that to produce a marble fig 
all you need to do is to i 
your mental image and a shi 
chisel, and start in on theloy | 
left-hand corner of a six-f 
block of Carrara marble. 

It is true that there areaf 
masters blessed with such 
vine powers of execution that they can work in th| 
ultimate medium, and a few intrepid amateurs 
wealth who are willing to put down a spoiled $j| 
block of marble to profit and loss, but only a few. 1| 
almost univers 
practice is to hi 
the marble fr, 
the clay moc 
with a mathemi| 
ical exactitud| 
using a pointi| 
instrument whi 
measures each (| 
tail and markse 
ery inch of ti) 
way. ~ 7 | 
Getting a ste) 
in the business | 
sculpture is as fe. 
cinatingasthefit 
steps to steel ma. 
nate-ism and 1 
quires even mo 
subtlety. It’sve) 
hard for the youl | 
sculptor to deci 
on a vulnerab. 
point in sociel 
into which he m 
insert his wedg: 
A mere steady 4) 
plication to wal} 
and polishing 0} 
the handle of t| 
big front dot 
aren’t enough ! 
get one’s produc | 
out of the stud) 
into the drawint| 
room, the ml 
seum, the garde 
or whatever spot 
good piece % 
sculpture finds 
safe resting plact 

To begin witl 
the odds at 
against him, 4) 
perhaps th 
France (Continued om 
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By ROSI FORBES 


(|E art of enter- 
rining is to been- 
ortained,’”’ said 

|Palmerston, in 

cys of dowagers, 

{ and manners. 

gays none of these 

,nd, alas, the idea 
| party is given 

jusement is also 

jappearing. En- 
jing in England 
ligation, a habit, 
jer of politics or 
ancy —it may 
2a revenge—but 
st thing it is in- 
todo is toamuse. 

2 is one of the 

) differences be- 

four parties and 

s “Anything on 

rt? Fine! We 

ive a time, then,” 
he American 

a. ‘‘Heavens! 

jer show! Oh, 

2 need only stay 

nent—it’s certain 
seadly,’’ remark 
entry folk under 
je circumstances. 
¢ to a party de- 

dto enjoy your- 
sind youdo. We 

2 equally deter- 

S:o be bored, and 

¢ 

i’s why enter- 

jin America has 

tvhich it lacks in 

id. Fundamen- 

you delightful 
éwant to be en- 

ind. We want to 
tilone. You are so full of energy and zip, so keen on 
ithe most out of life, that you like meeting new 
¢ “It’s great,’’ you feel. ‘“‘They may be able to 
something.”” In England we put out all our prickles 
shought of strangers. ‘‘ What on earth can we talk 

1, about?’ we wonder. 
wt mean we’re not hospitable. We are, but from a 
‘duty, not pleasure. A visitor, to America, is possi- 

rasure-trove, to England he is a bomb which will 

wy explode. You like sharing your friends or -your 
wries. We like keeping them to ourselves. It is 
iz, the different way we treat letters of introduction. 
wigner brings one to an American hostess, she hurries 
ya party specially for the stranger. She asks her 
sriends to help give her new acquaintance a good 
f someone brings us an introduction, we invite him 
to feed with us alone. I don’t think it is entirely 

3. which makes us think he wants to see us, not our 
1 It’s also because we don’t want to share him. We 
i have first dip in the lucky bag ourselves. 
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Live-and:Let:Live Week-Ends 


ENEVER give parties for people, unless it is a 
cnee for a debutante. We fling our reasonless en- 
inents pellmell into the maelstrom of an indifferent 
; You are wiser. You give the personal touch to 
Inches and dinners by building them round one par- 
friend, and surely such charming flattery must make 
‘central figure, if only for the moment, a worthwhile 
tlity. 

énost an English hostess considers she can give her 
ss her absence; the least is the elimination of her 
tlity. I have often spent a week-end in a house 
y; exchanging half a dozen sentences with my hostess. 
cr to make our guests feel at home, we leave them 
| to themselves. We don’t try to entertain them. 
Igiish week-end, which is an institution with us, is in 
cure of a general collapse after a week of obligatory 
aent. The women aren’t expected to appear till 
-If they feel very energetic, they can play a little 
}ennis afterward, or desultory mah-jongg between a 
tea, decorated with the latest and least thing in 
‘and dinner. Afterward, everyone dances, the young 


| 
| 
| 


Lowther Castle, the Property of 
the Earl and Countess of Lonsdale 
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and the old, the corpulent and the shadowy, to radio music 
which suddenly turns into a sermon or anS OS. I don’t 
think we’ve quite mastered the radio in England. 

The epic illustration of such parties is one at Wentworth- 
Woodhouse, Lord Fitzwilliams’ place, where there is a 
room for every day of the year, and several over. Two 
women visited me on a Monday in London. 

‘‘Where have you come from?”’ I asked. “‘ Wentworth,” 
said one. ‘Such a crowd. We had a great time.’’ The 
other interrupted, ‘‘ My dear, were you there too? So was 
I, but I never saw you. How amusing!” 

Meals are movable feasts at Wentworth. You can 
have them at any hour you like and in any of half a dozen 
dining rooms. Dinner is scattered in separate rooms at 
separate tables. The bridgers, the dancers, the flirtatious 
can have a wing for each of their particular occupations. If 
you want to do anything, you write it on a piece of paper 


and leave it inthehall— 
““Mr. So and So would 
like to ride with Mrs. 
Somebody else at such 
and such an hour’— 
but I’ve always fancied 
that, unless you were a 
duchess or the very lat- 
est freak, the order 
would be translated: 
““Two horses for Rooms 
53 and 101.” 

Of course there are 
certain houses which 
struggle against this 
tradition of ‘“‘Live and 
let live.” Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ashley, wife of one of 
our ministers and very 
beautiful stepmother of 
Lady Louis Mountbat- 
ten, tries to bring amore 
personal note into her 
famous week-end par- 
ties. She is always 
teased about her note- 
books, which match the 
color of her frocks. In 
them she scribbles at 
random, what her 
guests want to do, what 
they need to do it with, 
and so on. 


The Color Motif 


ROADLANDS is a 

divine place to stay 
at, with its three great 
Adam saloons and its 
green-and-white Adam 
dairy, turned into a tea 
house. The chef is an 
artist and so is the floral 
decorator, but the sym- 
phonies of flowers and food are carefully codrdinated in a 
color scheme with the hostess’ clothes—rather an amus- 
ing idea, don’t you think, to have a mousse de caneton that 
exactly matches the autumn leaves on the table and your 
russet-brown kasha? 

At Broadlands you ean do anything you like, in any way 
you like, but you are advised not to fish unless you know 
the river. A sporting statesman disregarded the uncertain 
state of the banks; and his host, on a morning stroll, was 

(Continued on Page 114) 


At Left—A Glimpse of Glamis 
Castle From the East Side 
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\ YIDA acted outrageously; 
but no matter how eman- 
cipated and radical and 
intellectual a woman may be, 
one may still find an aboriginal 
savage lurking down in her deep- 
est subcellar. Vida herself was 
educated so far above that pri- 
meval inheritance that she was 
unaware of its presence even 
when it emerged and took com- 
mand. She called her tomahawk 
swinging righteous protest, or 
some such nonsense, and never 
suspected that the ancient “hell 
hath no fury” could apply to 
Vida Throckmorton, A.B., 
A.M., Ph.D., assistant to the 
curator of the Brewster Mu- 
seum. The one trace of her 
modernity, persisting through 
the thick of the combat, was a 
reluctant, angry conscious- 
ness—grinning out at her like a 
skull—that it was funny. 

There was some excuse for 
Vida, for she had been misread-: 
ing Preston Clark for ten com- 
pletely happy years. Vida 
thought what she thought with 
such complete conviction that 
she was always startled when 
she woke up to disagreement. 
And Preston was always so glad 
to see her, so pleased to talk 
with her a whole evening 
through while Rosemary sat by, 
knitting or darning for Narcissa, 
placidly content to have her 
husband amused. 

Their arrangement,which had 
its obvious dangers, had worked 
flawlessly. By buying from 
them the front bedroom and 
bath on the second floor, Vida 
had made it possible for the 
Clarks to buy the house, and at 
the same time had provided her- 
self with a home. Vida was 
Rosemary’s cousin. Her work 
kept her away all day. She in- 
stalled an electric plate or two 
and prepared such meals as she 
did not take out. But for her 
quiet entrances and exits, they 
need not have known she was 
there. In all the ten years her 
tact was perfect; she never.came 
into theirrooms uninvited. And 
more and more they had way- 
laid her, called for her, sent Nar- 
cissa to bring her down. 

“Preston does so love arguing with you,” Rosemary said 
complacently; and Vida, living a life of strong secret ex- 
citement, kept with exact rectitude the laws of loyalty, 
but marveled that even such a white rabbit of a nonentity 
could be so unaware of danger. 

She was proud of the perfection with which she and 
Preston had carried it through. Never one revealing look, 
one contraband word or touch, had passed between them. 
Their work took them into the same regions; they read 
each other their papers and monographs, ran to each other 
with new discoveries, encouraged and supplemented each 
other as only true mates can; and Vida, keenly aware of 
this, could be content in their abnegation. 

She went strongly about her life those ten years; her 
eyes had a vital shine, her step a conquering power. When 
such bold spirits as might have cared for her tried to come 
nearer, they found her as closed to them as though she 
were happily married. Narcissa grew from a sweet little 
girl of seven to a still sweet but commonplace young girl of 
seventeen, and Vida realized that Preston’s life outside of 
the university would have been a dreary waste but for her 
dynamic presence. He was always lovely to Rosemary— 
he would be. Vida could not know how completely the 
subject of marriage had been closed for Preston the day he 
married. And neither she nor he dreamed that for ten 
perfectly satisfactory years Preston, the most moral of 
scholarly gentlemen, had enjoyed two wives—the com- 
fortable mate and the intellectual companion. 

Vida was away on her vacation when Rosemary fell ill 
and died. Rushing home, she found Preston and Narcissa 
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through a laugh, sounde jj 
understanding. How col} 
not have meant it? How) 
the radiant intercourse 9 
long evening have been th 
only plain talk? . 
Of course, he was very | 
getting fresh notes in ord fc 
his classes. Preston could ik 
even sophomores sit up 
ancient history. For s} 
days Vida scarcely saw hin iu 
her high security was 1» 
nished. Sunday afternoo 


the library: 
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ber air. 


she came in from posting +f 
ter, his voice called to her jy 
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“That you, Vida? Con 


She pushed back the dos |; 
found him wreathed in dri 
tobacco smoke, windows |; 
shut against the gentle Sey; 


“Want Me?” She Asked, Meaning Just That, and Enjoying Her Own Audacity 


bewildered, touchingly dependent, and packed them off to 
Greece for Preston’s sabbatical year. For Vida it was a 
year of unclouded joy. She and Preston wrote long inter- 
esting letters that could have been shown to anybody, 
keeping up the decent barriers until a suitable time should 
set them free, and Vida as scrupulously kept to her corner 
of the empty house; but sometimes she paused in a door- 
way to make happy plans. Rosemary’s idea of furnishing 
had been to have exactly what other nice women had. 
Not even in sofa cushions had she been a pioneer. 

Preston came back steeped in the peace of ancient cities 
and dead civilizations. He had a large, smooth, kindly 
face, with dusty-brown hair, thinning on top but breaking 
into a fringe of tight little curls at the back, and to hear his 
rich voice speaking through a laugh was to love him. His 
faults of carelessness, forgetfulness, obliviousness, were 
humorously dear to Vida; she could be present-minded for 
both. That first night they sat and beamed at each other 
in the joy of reunion. Preston had quarried deeply in the 
past, and Narcissa had been most frightfully bored until 
she had picked up an admirer. The name of Jimmy came 
in very often. Damascus, to Narcissa, was the place where 
Jimmy fell off his donkey. After dinner she had to go and 
write to Jimmy. 

“I’m afraid it’s serious,” her father admitted, looking 
after her with fond, uncritical eyes. Then he smiled’ at 
Vida. “And that leaves us with a problem,” he admitted, 

Vida could be demure. 

“I dare say we shall find some way to settle it,” she said 
with calm meaning, and Preston’s “I hope so,” spoken 
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rather hear it than read: 
self, but Preston sea 
thatin. Hehad rath 
track mind. 

“Well, they will 
course, and I’ve got t 
room,”’ he went on. 
with the trip and the 
don’t just know hoy 
to pay for it this yea 


“Oh, what does 
which of us owns it’ 
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He started as thou; 
struck him, and for: 


naked moment a pz 
looked out at her. His ‘“‘Ours?” was like an up! 


warding her off. 


In all her sinking being Vida knew the old 
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stinct to retreat and smooth and hide; then her 


spirit straightened up to the test. 


“T thought you cared for me,’ she said wit 


directness. “I have always cared for 


you felt it too.” 
Preston went red, then white. 
dreamed—I couldn’t—I—I 
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She broke in on his stammering. “Preston, do 
silly! I’m not ashamed of loving you. It has k 
derful.’”” She looked handsome through the she 


her truth. “If I have been mistaken—well, that is! 
me, but you don’t need to suffer.” i 
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He did suffer, absurdly. He had to wipe his ft 


and his hand visibly shook. 


“T’ve been to blame. I’m such a blind bat—pe 
about such things. I can’t tell you, Vida, how m 
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“I know. I am sure you feel everything that 
and appropriate.” That sounded bitter and shep 
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self up, though the pain was growing very 
stupid of you not to want it,” she said, rising. 
actly the right person. But we don’t have to mé 
about it.”’ She went over to him, took his han 
hers and smiled down into his distressed eyes. “ 
ing in to see you every day until you get over this 
foolish embarrassment. Good heavens, man, thisis 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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ELL, Dean,” said Howard Bagley to his law part- 
} ner, “I think we have finally got the Eel. By this 
time tonight we ought to have a nice, neat little 
cs knot tied in the Eel’s tail, and personally I want to 
n on the courthouse steps and swing him around my 
cabout eight times.”’ 
“arned if I do,” remarked Dean, smiling. ‘I believe 
jyite even then.”’ 
ley began gathering together the papers on his desk 
| acing them in order in his leather brief case. He was 
n't, stout, active man, with expressive, alert brown 
sand now his quick movements showed eagerness. 
«gh a haze of pipe smoke Dean glanced at him from 
eo time with affection and approval. Dean was very 
nd very thin, a man of slow movements, who took a 
ange view of life through sleepy blue eyes. 
jally he asked, “‘Does Parsons want us to undertake 
ment proceedings against the Eel?” 
»solutely,”’ was the prompt reply. ‘Just as soon as 
‘rial is over we are to get busy. Also he wants us to 
rhe grand jury an opportunity to indict Doctor Fleet; 
is, of course, if the doctor stands pat on his testimony. 
sis just as bad as the Hel. They work together.” 
Jo doubt about that,’ Dean mumbled. 
ley looked at his watch. Nine o’clock. The trial was 
sled to begin at ten. Stanley Parsons, general coun- 
« the Q.&O., was about due. He had come from St. 
ito be with Dean and Bagley during the trial. They 
gocal counsel for the railroad and therefore under his 
si] supervision. 
«ore Bagley had replaced his watch in his pocket, Miss 
yr, the stenographer, opened the door to the private 
“and announced Mr. Parsons. 
()0d morning, gentlemen,” he said. ‘Everything 
l?”? Dean and Bagley nodded. ‘‘ Photographs here?” 
“itinued. Again they nodded. -‘Let me see them.”’ 
agley opened his brief case and produced twelve en- 
€ photographs, each about ten by twelve inches. 
i) examining them Mr. Parsons shook his head and 


“But Why Do You Have So Little Regard for Doctor Fleet in This Controversy Between the Two 
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chuckled. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, “if these don’t hang the Eel, 
then I don’t know what would.” 

“We've got him, all right, this time,’”’ declared Bagley, 
patting his brief case. 

“Are the detectives here?’’ continued the general coun- 
sel. ‘‘And the photographer who made these? In other 
words, gentlemen, is everything absolutely set and ready?” 

“We're rearing to go,”? Bagley replied, with a smile. 

“That’s fine,’”’ commented the general counsel, and he 
looked at his watch. Ten minutes after nine. Then he 
looked at Dean, who was tilted back comfortably in his 
desk chair, plucking pensively at the hairs on the back of 
his left hand. ‘‘Dean,” he said, “‘you are not much given 
to going off half cocked; tell me what you think about this 
case. Have we got the Hel sewed up this time? That shy- 
ster has cost this company, all told, about a quarter of a 
million dollars. Do you think we’ve got him?” 

Dean, as usual, continued for a few moments to pluck at 
his left hand, apparently lost in meditation. In the court 
room it was his custom to slouch down behind his quick- 
witted partner, close his eyes and take no part in the trial. 
Afterward, however, he could prepare a statement of facts 
or argue the case on appeal without notes. 

“There is one thing the Eel could do, Mr. Parsons, that 
might let him out,” Dean finally said. ‘‘He might plead 
surprise and throw up the case. But I don’t think he’ll do 
it. He hasn’t got that much sense. He’s a gamecock and a 
fighter; shrewd, always on the offensive, but not much 
brains, in spite of his reputation. Having a bad case is 
nothing new in his experience.” 

“You said something then, Dean,’’ Bagley commented. 

“I hope you're right,” remarked Parsons. ‘‘The Lord 
knows we've had about all of that fellop’ we can stand. .. . 
Well, gentlemen, let’s be getting under way. The detec- 
tives, I believe, are safely under cover?”’ Bagley nodded. 
““That’s fine. We’re in for an eventful day, gentlemen, and 
I don’t mind admitting that I’m excited. There has been 
wonderful codperation by all departments on this case. 
Shall we start?” 
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The three went out together, Bagley and Parsons, who 
were about the same size, walking rapidly side by side, 
Dean, who suggested a lead pencil and took long strides, 
bringing up the rear. 

“Right on the dot,” said Mr. Parsons, consulting his 
watch as they entered the court room. Dean and Bagley 
placed their brief cases on the large table provided for the 
attorneys. Then they sat down, Bagley in front, where he 
would face the witnesses, Dean close behind him so he 
could whisper advice, Parsons four or five feet behind Dean. 

As Judge Davis mounted the bench the three attorneys 
rose and bowed. A few seconds later William Boyd, coun- 
sel for the plaintiff, hurried forward through the center 
aisle and took his seat at the side of the table opposite to 
Mr. Bagley. There was a stir among the hundred spec- 
tators when he appeared, a sort of buzzing, as though 
many persons were pointing him out and telling who he 
was. To the court-room crowds William Boyd was Battling 
Billy; among lawyers, however, he was known far and 
wide as the Eel. It was an accepted popular tradition that 
he had not lost a case during seven years, and though the 
tradition was not true, it indicates more clearly than actual 
facts the theatrical personality of the man. Even when 
opening his brief case he seemed to hold the center of the 
stage; the crowd watched him as though this were a very 
strategic move that instantly gained him a point. Then he 
swept his fingers through his flowing mane of black hair, 
parted far over to one side, and that gesture seemed to 
win another point. Even the prospective jurors, waiting 
to be sworn in, looked at him expectantly. 

At first glance William Boyd appeared to be a strikingly 
handsome man and probably most observers never revised 
their first impression. He was one of the type that nar- 
rowly misses classic beauty, the blemish being not so much 
a matter of dimensions or coloring as of expression. There 
were animal qualities in that face, a certain low coarseness. 
During a cross-examination his eyes were those of the fox, 
and at no time was there evidence of humor or spirituality. 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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I Saw With Relief That My Overcoat Had Been in No Danger of Being Made Off With by Stealth; It Was Still on the Chair 


said without dissimulating my anxiety. “If 
I were financially able I’d take you down 
to Florida for a few weeks and build you up.” 

I had stopped into Bugheim’s Big Store for a 
chat with my sister Genevieve; she was at that time a 
store detective. The Florida suggestion had derived from 
my work as a reviewer; I had even then under my arm an 
advance copy of Key Westward Ho, a descriptive work, 
touched with delightful fantasy, that has since been cred- 
ited with the restoration of much of the Middle West’s 
wild life. 

“T knew it,” exclaimed Genevieve, her brown eyes 
sparkling; she moved closer to me. “I knew it, and that 
time I caught her with the goods. I mean that stout in 
the bay-seal dolman over there. Talk to me, Norman. 
Say anything.” 

“But I’m serious, Genevieve,” I said. “You must have 
quite a bit saved up, and you cannot invest it in anything 
better than health. I dare say you wouldn’t wish to go 
alone, and it would be hardly proper. I cannot well spare 
the time to go with you, and I certainly cannot spare the 
money, and yet where one of the family is concerned noth- 
ing else counts with me. By Jove, if you can find the funds, 
I’ll take you and let my work go hang.” 

She was not attending to me. I caught her hands. 
“Listen, Genevieve,” I insisted, constraining her atten- 
tion. “I say you must let me take you to Florida for a 
good rest, even if it costs a few hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, Norman, how dandy of you!” she cried. “Cer- 
tainly I will, and I can go right away, too, luckily. But 
you know I can never pay you back, don’t you? Wait 
right here, Norman; I must tip the doorman to that dip 
when she hits the sidewalk. Oh, fine!” 

She swooped down the marble stair after the lady in bay 
seal, Genevieve has a heart of gold, but her tongue is 
sharp and impetuous, and she would certainly say some- 
thing regrettable when I explained to her that she had 
misinterpreted my proposal. I suddenly thought of 
mother, whom I had neglected of late, and I left by the 


Y= do not look at all well, Genevieve,” I 
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door that opened from the mezzanine onto the Elevated 
Railroad platform. 

I was then doing literary items and book notices for the 
Star and Advertiser. The position was in the nature of 
an endowment—so I envisaged it—and it afforded me time 
to plan a literary career and to throw off an occasional 
thing. I gratefully ascribe my present standing in letters— 
disregarding, for the nonce, innate ability—to the several 
hours daily that I spared from my newspaper tasks, and 
I have for the old Star and its people a lively esteem that 
I am sure is reciprocated. The managing editor was a 
dear old chap. Let me see if I can hit him off neatly—I 
have a flair for character. Well, take his comment when I 
pointed out to him the Star’s need of a special Florida 
correspondent, telling him not to hesitate to call on me if 
to go to Florida was, in his opinion, my duty to the paper. 
“Go where you like, Allison,” he roared jovially. “‘You’re 
no darned good around here.”’ There he is to the life; full 
of unstudied humor. He really thought the world of me 
and my work. “T’ll give you all day for your private 
writing, the first thing you know, Allison,” he promised in 
an elevated moment. Good old chap, nameless man, 
stepping-stone, selfless nurse of genius—does his eye grow 
humid now when he sees my work filling entire pages of 
the Star? I love to think so. 

Mother was then living with my elder brother Dave in 
his private brownstone front on West Seventy-eighth 
Street. Dave is an uninspired sort, but is yet not so dull; 
he is the patentee of Firedrip, an overhead sprinkling 
system that is much used in loft buildings, and he is the 
owner and president of David Allison & Company, steam 
fitters. His chiefest defect, to my mind, is in filial feeling 
and tact; upon us four other children devolved the obliga- 
tion of eternal vigilance to see that our mother was given 
every comfort in Dave’s home. I had only a furnished 


GRUGER 


room at the time, but I said tomo 


than once, and in Dave’s presence, “Di 


get that my home is always open | 
mother.” The offer always brightened } 
she said “Much obliged” and laughed 
old hearty ring. Mother was always a great la 
seeking the genesis of my gifts, I am wont to ¢ 
sense of humor to her—much of it. 

My younger sister, Annie—Mrs. George Perl -W 
with my mother when I arrived. I said “Hello, An ie 
after kissing mother, and she said, “What brings hit 
here?”’ ; 

She did not jump up and run to me and kiss m 
a sister should; my sisters’ lack of sentiment h 
ways grieved me. I am unashamedly sentimental; 
sentiment, there is nothing finer in life. “That's 
hand bag you have there, Annie,” I said. “Where 
get it?’”’ I knew perfectly well where she had got i 
had told me he was giving such an imported bead 
mother for Christmas. Many times I have conte 
giving mother something very fine and have be 
by the thought, “‘What’s the use? Genevieve or 
or Gladys will have it inside of a week.” I wo 
Annie no excuse for quarreling, but she should 
take me for a fool, so I simply glanced at mother a 
at the bag, and said, ““Hm-mph.”’ | 

Mother looked gray and frail; she coughed seveltl| 
times, a dry and explosive cough. | 

I said, “Mother, you should do something for that 
cough. Why don’t you run down into a milder climate 0") 
a few weeks?” 

Annie said, “If you’d stop blowing that cigarette smoke) 
in my mother’s face she wouldn’t cough.” 

I said, ‘Perhaps I should ask your permission, madai | 
to smoke in my mother’s home. ... . But, realli) 
mother, Florida is the plaé¢e for you in this inclement! 
weather. I’d take you myself if I could afford it; bul 
surely Dave wouldn’t be mean enough to grudge the & 
pense. I'll speak to him about it. The only difficulty * 
that someone must go with you to take care of you.” 
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1 the someone is you, I suppose,” said Annie, who 
tken unwarranted offense at my comment on the 
ag. 

adn’t thought of that,” I said sternly. “But now 
yu mention it, if my mother needs me I shall go.” 
ill, she doesn’t need you,” said Annie. ‘So that 
that. I wondered what that fellow was leading up 
‘rip to Florida, eh? Go ahead, Norman. Nobody’s 
you here.” 

je has a faculty, possessed by most shrewish women, 
ting a speciously revealing light upon a matter. 
ised to duck such women. What man, by taking 
st, can cope with them? Their mental processes are 
pst, evasive, clinching on a conviction without 
(to premises. Once my notice had been directed to 
» and its advantages, a not discreditable association 
2; had made me think of my mother’s cough, and I 
ded the fact that it would be my duty to accompany 
nd what a perversion—but how exasperatingly 
‘s—to say that I had studied to go to Florida and 
vested circumstances. I was contemptuous. 

+t to see Dave where he was at work. Dave was 
that time worth nearly fifty thousand dollars, but 
/still plugging away as if he had not a dollar to rub 
‘its fellow. Dave’s forte is his capacity for hard 
ind no end of it. If I had half of fifty thousand 
* I should be a millionaire very quickly, because I 
sion and daring, but Dave couldn’t see an oppor- 
Vor riches if it ran up to him and blackened both his 


ssacity for drudgery has its office, but it never made 
rich. Speculation and promotion are the avenues 
ith. It is an economic paradox of our time that one 
ve money to make money, and the comparatively 
lams necessary to the initiation of a financial suc- 
» almost always in the unclosing hands of men like 
her Dave. The American scene, economically, gives 
jilosopher a hollow laugh. 

(2 he was, fifty-three years old, pudgy, shuddering 
‘ly beneath his ulster, standing in the hallway of a 


cold-water tenement on Sixty-fourth Street west of Am- 
sterdam Avenue. The bitter wind from the North River 
had frozen the water pipes in an empty flat, bursting them, 
causing the water to pour out into the hall and to billow 
down the stairs, whereon it was now congealed eighteen 
inches thick. Dave had the contract to put steam heat 
into the halls and kitchens, now that the need for it had 
been driven home to the murky intelligence of one of New 
York’s landlords. 

“How’s business?’’ I asked. 
him. 

“Punk,” he grumbled. ‘I’m jobbing now so as to avoid 
laying a gang off. The building game is done in New York, 
what with these lending companies hanging crape on new 
work. Did you see what Hostler of the Municipal Life 
came out with the other day? Said New York building 
was overdone. Well, the man’s right, but there’s no divi- 
dend for a contractor in that. My estimating department 
is eating up all we can make. I’d take a job driving a 
truck.” 

“T have an idea, Dave,” I said. “Why don’t you go to 
Florida?” 

“You do talk sense once in a way, don’t you?” he said 
ungraciously. “‘That’s just what I’ve been thinking of 
doing.”’ 

“But you can’t leave your business, can you—not right 
away?”’ I said. 

“Not right away, certainly not,’’ he confessed. 

“That’s too bad,’ I said, ‘‘ because I don’t think mother 
ought to spend this winter in New York. You should hear 
her cough.” 

“Has she been complaining?”’ 

“Now, Dave,’ I said sharply, ‘‘don’t wait for mother 
to complain. You know she never complains. It’s for us 


It was the thing to ask 


to see what’s good for her, and to see that she gets it. That 
was a mean remark, Dave.” 

He stepped away to help a scrawny apprentice cut an 
iron pipe. 

When he returned he said, ‘‘Have you money to pay 
your own way to Florida,. Norman? 


No? I thought not. 


I thought the business of writing pieces for the paper must 
be looking up when Genevieve told me you were going to 
take her to Florida. I had her on the wire at the office. 
So you think Genevieve needs a trip to Florida, too, eh? 
Then here’s the answer: Genevieve and mother shall go 
together.” 

“Dave Allison,’ I said, ‘‘do you stand there and tell 
me that you'd let those two unprotected women go to 
Florida alone?”’ ; 

“No, together,” he said. ‘‘And seeing that one is a 
detective - 

“But I shall not,” I said strongly. ‘I shall see that 
better care is taken of my mother and my sister. Don’t 
think for one instant that I want to go to Florida, or you'll 
be cruelly mistaken; but they must have a man along, 
some able-bodied individual to protect them, and I don’t 
care who it is—and you can’t go, can you?” 

“You may be right,” he said, nodding. ‘I think you 
are right. Yes, they should have an escort. I’ll speak to 
mother and the girls. Can you go, Norman?” 

“Only if there’s nobody else,’ I said, lifting a hand. ‘“‘I 
have my work to think of, too, Dave, but that shall not 
stand between me and my duty to my family. That’s my 
attitude, Dave. I think the sooner they start, the better. 
Tomorrow, if possible. I shall stop at the house in the 
morning.” ° 

I was at Seventy-eighth Street at half-past eight the 
following morning to catch Dave before he went to work. 
As I came up the block I saw George Perkins’ closed car 
standing at the curb, and I knew that Annie was already 
in Dave’s house. The smart little car that my sister 
Gladys—Mrs. Bellows—drives was also there, and this 
appearance of a clan gathering suggested to me that travel- 
ing was the order of the day. Evidently my advice had 
been found worthy; this shrewd intuition found confirma- 
tion in the sight of George Perkins descending the brown- 
stone steps laden with luggage. George is a hearty chap 
who enters whole-souledly into the family’s interests, and 
he and his car are always at the family’s disposal, to drive 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Theseus, says the ancient 
Greek legend, far posterior to 
the events of which it tells, was 
the illicit son of Aithra, princess 
of Treezen, by Mgeus, King of 
Athens, and in the absence of 
a known father was considered 
to be the son of Neptune. Sub- 
sequently, says the story, his 
mother sent him to Athens, 
where his father Aigeus recognized 
him as his son. There he demanded 
to be sent as one of the seven youths 
and seven maidens levied every 
ninth year as a human sacrifice to 
the monster Minotaur by the dom- 
inant power of Crete. He arrived 
at Knossus, and Ariadne, the 
daughter of the Minos, became 
enamored of him and gave him a 
sword wherewith to fight the mon- 
ster, and a clew of thread where- 
with to retrace his steps in the in- 
tricate Labyrinth. The story as told 
cannot be historical, for Athens at 
that time was only an insignificant 
village, but nevertheless it un- 
doubtedly preserves the vague and 
distorted memory of a great catas- 
trophe—of the crash of one of the 
most amazing civilizations of the 
prehistoric world. 


Sea on that morning three 

thousand three hundred 
years ago precisely as, in the like 
summer season, it does today— 
in a sudden suffusion of the 
crystal-blue sky, an upward rush 
of the great blazing disk, a far- 
stretching glory of gold laid over 
the froth-running many-faceted 
swelling waves which a minute 
or two previously were black. 
The single square sail of the ship 
plunging before the steadily 
blowing Etesian north wind 
ceased to be a dull blanket blot- 
ting the paling stars, became a 
glowing patch of orange against 
the translucent blue. On that : 
distended sail, in richly purple <M 
murex dye, was figured the % 
mystic labrys, the double-headed 


T's FE sun rose from the Augean 


75 4, 
ax which was the sacred symbol of the divinely royal By if. Britten Mlustin 


dynasty of Minos. Straight ahead of the lofty prow 
bearing its charm fish through the high-tossed glitter- 
ing scud as the vessel dived wallowingly in the over- 
taking sea, a long serration of mountain summits barred the 
horizon, the highest peaks tipped here and there with sun- 
rise tinted snow. The weather-tanned, small-statured mari- 
ners, naked except for their loin cloths and the thin rings of 
gold in their ears, hailed them with a mighty shout. It 
was Crete. The steersman, wielding his long oar from his 
perch in the up-ended stern, commenced to intone the 
dawn hymn to Ariadne, the most holy one, mother of all 
created things, who herself was born—the ancient Greeks 
of half a thousand years later would call her Aphrodite— 
of the foam of the sea, and to whom one most appropri- 
ately offered the similitudes of sea shells in solid beaten 
gold. Great goddess who protected puissantly the far- 
ranging Cretan mariner was she, and the idle crew—they 
had no need of oars with this fresh following wind—took 
up the hymn in a robust chorus of untutored masculine 
voices, praising her who had brought them through a short 
night voyage dared only for the most familiar of runs. 
But the little group of young men and maidens huddled 
just below the steersman on either side of the narrow gang- 
way above the rowing seats took no part in that devout 
psalm. They sat moodily silent until the noble-born com- 
mander of the ship, an embroidered quilted cape hanging 
over his shoulders, the decorated scabbard of a long 
rapier—the weapon was of the finest bronze, its hilt in- 
laid—belted above his square-flapped and richly dyed loin 
cloth, came angrily to them along the gangway from the 
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prow and, cursing their dangerous impiety, bade them co- 
operate in this act of worship. Frightened by his vitu- 
perative violence, the maidens—some of them were scarcely 
more than children—began timidly to sing. The young 
men also, although sullenly, joined in one by one. Their 
voices were piquantly and pathetically foreign, and the 
faces of the young girls were pale and swollen-eyed with 
recent tears. Fourteen they were in all—a double sacred 
number, seven youths and:seven maidens—and all of them 
were the sons or daughters of kings. 

They were the sacred offering levied every ninth year by 
the all-dominant Minos, lord of Knossus, from his tribu- 
taries on the Peloponnesian mainland. They knew well 
enough the fate that awaited them—the fate which the 
weeping multitudes on the shore had bewailed as the 
mariners had thrust off the ship with their long oars and 
had hoisted the broad sail. After ritual dances and im- 
posing ceremonies they would be thrust into that affright- 
ingly notorious, impossibly intricate Labyrinth, there to 
wander in a crescendo of terror until they happed upon the 
lurking dreadful Minotaur, half a bull, half divinely human, 
and were devoured by him. 

Thus, every ninth year, was prefaced that great politico- 
religious crisis—paralyzing the whole of Crete in prayers 
and supplications—when the Minos himself went up the 
adjacent mountain and entered the sacred cave which 
was the authentic abode of his god. Thence; if the god 


BLUMENTHAL 


“Thou Hast Only 
One Night to 
Live, Thacsu!” 

| 
approved of him, 
would emerge to (| 
tinue his reign | 
triumph and thar 
giving. There, if | 
god was angry, 
would remain; his name never ag 
mentioned among men, while another: 

5 divinely chosen to reign in his stead, ( 

‘ chance alone was vouchsafed to the yoi_ 

men of that dedicated seven. If on 

them, in the recesses of the Labyrin 

should overcome and kill the Minota 

he himself would mount the throne 

Minos. But such a thing had never h_ 

pened; at any rate, not since—now ¢| 

turies back—the foreign-born chi 

subject kings had been substituted for the 
victims of royal Cretan blood. ; 
These captives were very visibly of a diff 

stock from the mariners of the ship which co 
them. The sailors were small, swarthy mei 
slim waists conspicuously tight-girdled, t¢ 
dark, their faces clean-shaven. The young me 

of altogether bigger build, and the mouths ar 

of several were already adorned with an u 
mustache, a curled beard—fair as their ha 

the hair of the maidens who crouched neat 
They were, in fact, Achezans, the scions of an 
race which, some centuries previously, had s\ 
through the passes of the Balkans. Their fathers 
now in the hill-top fortresses of Mycenz and Ti 
massive-walled cities of Boeotia and Attica, interce 

caravan routes whereon they guaranteed safe D 

return for tribute, even as they themselves paid 

great Minos. For although the Achwans—a p 

had not even a name for the sea when it put a lim 

southward-driving fierce invasion; they called 

Cretan word thalassa, as would those later Do 

cessors who became the ancient Greeks—had le 

build ships and to sail them, yet the navy of Kno: 
as for more than a thousand years it had been, 
upon the Mediterranean. 

Vast indeed was the power of great Minos, who 
on equal terms with great Pharaoh of Egypt and exe 
precious gifts with the kings of Babylon. His ships 
the sea, and his trading stations—many of them fo 
another two thousand years to bear the generic i 
Minoa—were scattered on every coast from Spain to 
Minor. Bitter had been the struggle with his fi 
men, conscript and mercenary, afloat and ashore, 
the turbulent new-come Achzans had recognized his 
lordship. And even now—although the women of My¢ 
and ‘Tiryns and far-off seven-gated Thebes would a 
none but Cretan fashions—the warriors of those fastness 
growled in fierce impatience for the throwing off of tha 
alien allegiance, for the swift raid that should loot tl 
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iy wealth of the unwalled Minoan capital. Al- 
3 oft before, the chieftains were conspiring to- 
‘counting their ships against the formidable ships 


t. 
theless, that day was not yet. And once again, to 
shed popular resentment which echoes still through 
the tally of royal victims had been made up; 
in the awful mysterious Minotaur would receive 
n tribute that great Minos himself might live. 
uddled together within the ribs of the plunging 
older maidens comforting those that still were but 
| the young men muttering together in a language 
as not the language of the sailors. The hymn to 
had ceased. The commander of the ship stood on 
bw gangway above them, steadying himself with a 
|mast stay, gazing over the sun-flashing sea to the 
hountains now sharply visible on either side of the 
sail. Suddenly he glared down at his captives. 
) art thou who dares blaspheme against great 
he demanded angrily of a young man taller and 
verful than his fellows, conspicuous among them 
asculine beauty of his fair-bearded countenance. 
atl!’ 
pung man looked up at him with an arrogantly 
im. 
name is Tha-su,” he replied curtly, “the son of 
aughter of Pit-thu, king of many-walled Trezen. 
ulace we whip dogs such as thee. Our slaves are 
umility to the sons of kings!”’ 
istocratic commander’s face convulsed with quick- 
| fury. He half jerked his bronze sword from its 


riadne, the most holy one!” he cried. “If thou 
already dedicate and sacred I would drive this 
ough thy throat. But thou wilt roast in the arms 
aur, impudent son of a nameless father!’’ 
father, we know well, is not nameless,” retorted 
gman coolly. “Is he not Dog-face, the scullion, 
'y grandfather sent as a 
Minos? The children of i 
make songs about him oe | 
mother. Shall I sing thee 4 
y, thou mayst not touch 
n dedicate and sacred!’’ 
i insultingly at the officer 
‘his sword hilt. ‘And 


when I have slain thy Minotaur I will roast thee to a 
turn in thy father’s kitchen.” 

The officer stared at him, forgetting his personal resent- 
ment in this amazing boast. 

“Thou slay the Minotaur!” He burst into angrily 
sarcastic laughter. ““Thou! Thou art afflicted by the gods. 
Thou knowst not what thou sayst.” From his priest- 
given education he could visualize that great bull-headed 
brass idol and the great red fire roaring within its cavity. 

The young man smiled. He was adept in that art of 
taunting so glibly practiced by those heroes of Homer who 
were of his race. The words of bravado leaped to his mouth, 
elaborating what had been but a thoughtless vaunt: 

“Thus is it decreed, O dull-witted hauler-upon-the- 
rope. The wise woman predicted it when I was born. In 
the entrails of the sacrifice it was written. When thou 
lurchest once more upon the shore go tell the Minotaur 
that his slayer comes!” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

“T bandy not words with the afflicted of the gods,’’ he 
said. ‘But assuredly I will teil the people of Knossus— 
the throng shall point the finger at thee and thou shalt hear 
their laughter as thou goest up to the palace.” 

He went forward along the gangway, brusquely termi- 
nating this undignified exchange of insults at which his 
men had been grinning. 

The young men and maidens crowded round the arro- 
gantly bold youth. They questioned him eagerly, with a 
new and pathetic hopefulness, clutching at his tunic. 

“Ts it so indeed? Was it thus predicted?”’ 

Tha-su laughed, shook the mane of fair hair that touched 
his shoulders. 

“Nay—I said it but to anger him!” 

One of those royal maidens looked fixedly at him, sighed, 
and murmured to the royal maiden she held embraced. 
“Nevertheless, I could believe that a god spoke in 
oracle through his lips. Thus, if I had a lover, would 
I have my lover speak. May Ariadne, the most holy 


one, mother of us all and great goddess of love, protect 
him!” 

She was interrupted by a loud hail that came to them 
from over thesea. They sprang up onto the rowing thwarts, 
gazed over the stout bulwark. Close alongside them, a 
small, swift, high-prowed sailing vessel was scudding, with 
foam-pushing lift and dip, over the blue southward- 
running waves. 

Perched up in her stern by the steersman was the young 
man whose voice they had heard. 

He made a trumpet of his hands, cried again: 

“Tha-su! Tha-su! Medon it is, thy friend. How is it 
with thee?”’ 

Tha-su waved an arm at his friend, glanced briefly at the 
scowling commander on the gangway, and shouted back: 

“Excellently well! I go to fulfill my birth oracle—to 
slay the Minotaur in his lair! Bid our warriors gather for 
the joyous sack of the city of Minos!”’ 

At that moment an overcurling dolphin rose spoutingly 
from the sea between them, and an awed cry broke from 
the sailors of the little ship that had caught up the Minoan 
vessel: 

“Behold! Is it not said that Tha-su, the fatherless, is 
the son of Poseidon? The sea god bears witness to his 
words!” 

Once more came a shout from the young man beside the 
steersman: 

“The gods protect thee, Tha-su, son of the mighty 
ocean dweller! Look for thy friends on the day of trial. 
The sea beaches shall echo with the marvel of thy 
oracle!” 

The steersman pressed upon his oar and the little vessel 
swung round in a swirl of turbulent water, dropped her 
single sail. The next moment she was left behind by the 
Minoan ship speeding before her favorable wind. 

A superstitious Minoan 
mariner approached the 
commander on the gang- 
way. 

“Tf there is in truth 
an oracle, O lord of the 

(Continued on Page 194) 
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“I’ve Had in Skermser. 
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\ ! AWNING, watching Stella Burnleigh weave 
in and out of the firelight, eying the hiding 
place of his treasure, morosely resentful of the 

presence of this intruder who had presumed to rum- 
mage in his larder, Paul Neale sniffed the bacon, 
and little drips of saliva had to be dammed by a stern-set 
mouth. Documents, were they? She guaranteed them, 
did she? And now she was putting him in a good humor 
by feeding him. She knew how pretty she looked as she 
stretched out an arm and fished out bacon, blinking as 
the light flashed over her face; of course she did. Nota 
glance toward him, not a hint that his silence was a hu- 
miliating snub for her; not a smile either; she was too 
clever for that. Just grave, solemn, just the right pose 
when you’re going to ask some whopping big favor and 
tell some whopping big lies. What an actress! Presently 
the bacon and coffee were under his nose and his lips could 
not be held rigid. He got up, went over and stuck his head 
beneath the waterfall. When he returned she had actu- 
ally buttered his bread. Each ate a mouthful in silence, 
then the cook politely expressed the hope that the bacon 
was done enough. 

“Tt is perfect.” He could not keep the note of high 
approval from his voice. 

““My mother,” she said, ‘‘must not know that we have 
had a talk. It couldn’t be in the daytime—the two of us 
away at the same time, you see. It had to be tonight. I’m 
very sorry; I know you're tired out. I can’t help it. 
Please sit still.”” She threw some wood on the fire before 
he could move. 

She seated herself with her back against the log. “I told 
you a lie today,” she began, ‘‘a great lie.” 

“Oh, no!” Utterly unprepared for this, he spoke 
mechanically. 

“Oh, yes. I was cornered. There was no time to think. 
I chose the wrong way.’’ Her voice was level, firm. Her 
thrust-out chin rested on knees drawn taut by her inter- 
laced hands. She turned her head and saw that he had 
laid down his knife and fork and was staring at her. 
“Finish,” she ordered with gentle authority, ‘and I’ll get 
you some more.”’ She rose and stood over him while he 
obeyed. ‘‘I was sure you had fallen asleep.” 


A 


By Kem yor 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 
“Sorry,” he apologized. “I hope you didn’t wait 
dinner.”’ 


“That doesn’t matter. It was a relief; I may own that 
up, mayn’t I? We found bad news in our letters and tele- 
grams, and my mother was quite broken down. And I— 
I should have had no chance of a word with you.”’ She 
filled his plate again and poured more coffee. He accepted 
these attentions in a kind of daze. A thought lay behind 
his brain. He wondered if this girl had discovered the 
canister and suspected him of concealing another. He 
saw her eyes in the firelight; he was moved to pity by their 
strain; then suspicion rose again. She had had her way 
with him once that day, though he had known her for a 
liar; he must guard every word he said, must keep senti- 
ment out of this business. One more half million to dig 
out; that was all; easily got; then good-by to these sly 
people who had tried so hard to use him as an unconscious 
tool, ' 

“Yes,’’ she went on, standing up, but not quite between 
him and the fire, “I deceived you. I—I—am sorry.” 
She told him the whole long story, omitting nothing. ‘I 
am telling my mother’s secrets,” she admitted mournfully. 
“What else is left me? I must make you understand. My 
mother had a letter today. Mr. Benson, or Bintzen, had 
fifty thousand dollars a year. That income stopped when 
he died. The letter said that. He was very embittered 
toward my mother. He got even all right, Mr. Neale. 
He has dealt her two hard blows from the tomb. A year 
ago he bought an annuity of fifty thousand a year.” 

“At his age?”’ asked the astonished Neale. 

“He did so, and for it he paid four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Robbery.” 

“Yes. He left nothing—not a dollar, it seems. If he 
did we can’t find it.’”’ She came and stood over Neale. 
“We can’t find even our own money. My mother is not 
a business woman and he got hold of everything. My 


He Offers Sixty:four Thousand for the Lot’ 


father left my mother two hundred and { 
sand dollars, and me two hundred thous ar 
dd those sums together, Mr. Neale.” d 

“T get you; just what Mr. Benson pa. 
surance company.” 

She sat down beside him on the log. ‘Our m 
exact sum—to show the intention and sharpen # 
In vain she tried to keep the tremor from her ¥ 
can earn a living,” she continued in a low vo 
toward him, “‘but my mother; what of her?” 

Neale looked moodily into the fire, mechanicall 
his pipe. She drew out a blazing brand and held i 
He looked everywhere but at her. His eye reste 
cache where a million and a half dollars lay hid 

Chilled, disconcerted by his silence, she rep 
question. ‘‘What about my mother?” she pleade 
think, we have reason to think that he buried me 
that tree.” ; 

“What do you tell me all this for?” he demand 
roughly as he sprang to his feet. “You could h 
what may be hidden there; I promised.” 

“Oh, I know, I know.” She beat her hands | 
up and down. “But you were a friend, doing 
You had the right to know. I couldn’t let the li 

“T wish you had,” he said angrily. 

“T couldn’t,” she said humbly. ‘I was sorry th 
I said it. I asked for this talk with you before 
came, you know.’’ a 

“And what do you expect me to do?” he aske 
He was angry because she had made out so g 
she had set him to fighting hard against the 
yield up some part of the treasure. 

“Secretly to give my mother her share.” 

“Oh—and you?” h 

She rose and put a pleading hand on his a m. 
helpless. She can’t fight the world.” + 

“But whose is the money?” 

“T suppose Mrs. Holt’s.”’ ; 

“But the estate will owe you and your mother. ; 

“Perhaps. A lawsuit—a year—two years. All got 
the lawyers. In the meantime, nothing to live on, 2 
mother’s unhappy position made public.” 


/ 
| 
i 
| 
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- (1 that,” he said, ‘‘I ought to pay it into court.” 
! Stella’s hands drooped helplessly. ‘I feared 
11 take the legal view.” 
t ou owned up, all the same.’’ 
avas facing him now. She drew herself up. “I 
t: all out,’”’ she said with quiet dignity. “I would 
ke everything than win by deceiving you.’’ She 
defeat. “‘If my mother ever learns of this talk,”’ 
tiued quietly, “‘she will never speak to me again.” 
rd to go. 
-aat—of course. Miss Burnleigh, wait a minute, 
—I—haven’t decided yet.’ 
wheeled, the firelight played on her face and dis- 
‘)) new eager hope in the wide blue eyes. 
yung man, after one glance, turned away and 
» and down by the fire, his head bent, his arms 
is back. Stella held her breath. Her heart 
j At intervals she had felt twinges of contempt 
‘oung man, so correct, so prosaic, who moved by 
»<; and unconsciously also she had resented his 
ece to her influence. She was little accustomed 
7 men who looked unmoved into her eyes and 
ther just as if she was another boy. She had no 
¢ghts now; she acknowledged inward respect for 
ai she conceived to be struggling against his con- 
i do her will. At length he paused by her side. 
2 you find,” he said slowly, “‘is yours.”’ 
sight his two hands in hers, pressed them, tried 
7, turned and bolted, literally running. He 
«up the torch which she had forgotten and chased 
¢shot a ray through the black tunnel. “‘Stella,’’ 
« The name echoed and reéchoed, and the flying 
gused. From it stretched an arm backward. 
slon’t come,” she pleaded in a broken voice as her 
sped the torch. She sped away. 
“chilly out of the fire radius, but the perspiration 
jwn the face of Paul Neale as he stood in front of 
ja treasure. He was about to move the stones 
siaw a better and an easier way. He changed to 
king clothes, went to the oak tree, found his knife 
SS, and after digging until dawn, uncovered the 
‘hich he had expected to find. Methodically, as 
uld, he replaced the earth, then went to the elm 


| 


to leave bonds there instead of documents. He lifted the 
pickax to break away the fragments of concrete, but the 
handle stayed erect in air as his fingers tightened. It stood 
straight up for a long instant, then trembled irresolutely to 
the ground; he turned and ran. The fresh-discovered 
wealth was quickly hidden in the quarry. 

An hour later Stella heard a sound as of an explosion. 
She ran out and nearly fell over Paul Neale sitting on the 
doorstep. 

“Good luck to you,’”’ he muttered, without looking at 
her. ‘What you find is yours.” He rushed back to camp, 
packed in wild haste, but methodically, as he did all things, 
changed his clothes and within the hour was passing the 
house. If other way there had been, he knew that he 
would have taken it; now he must stop. He must face 
the girl; he nerved himself for the ordeal. He was met 
by her at the door. He forced a smile as though in silent 
secret congratulation. “‘Is there anything more I can do?”’ 
he cried with an affectation of gayety. 

“Are you going to Owl’s End? Can you send the doc- 
con? Y : 

“Oh, I hope ” He lifted his eyes and stopped 
short. She was white and her face was ravaged by care. 

“Documents,” she said tonelessly.° ‘I told the truth 
after all. My mother is prostrated.”’ 

“Tl bring the doctor,’”’ he cried, and hastened away. 
He did, too; he faced her yet again. He waited, silent, in 
the sitting room, hardly moving in the half hour before the 
doctor came downstairs, alone. 

““Serious?’’ asked Neale, as he drove the doctor back. 

““A friend of the family, I assume?’’ 

A OSs 

“Nerves—that’s all. 
but fanciful.” 

“Laid up for some time?”’ 

“She says she’s going to New York tomorrow—and 
there’s nothing to prevent it.” 

Neale went back and faced Stella yet again. ‘‘ What 
more can J do?”’ he asked. 

“You are very kind,” she said. ‘“‘I wonder ” She 
stopped and lifted her anxious eyes. ‘“‘Mrs. Holt—how 
can I go away and not tell her that her father is dead?”’ 

“T will tell her.” 


A pampered lady, sound all over 


In Vain She Tried to Keep the Tremor From Her Voice. 


“Oh,”’ she murmured, “‘but you are good.” 

“Could you go away now?” he asked. ‘“‘You will be 
spared another meeting with Mrs. Holt.” 

“Yes, yes. You think of everything. Better for my 
mother too. We’ll pack and run.”’ She drew in her breath 
in a sound like a hiss. ‘‘A can, Mr. Neale; I took it to her 
unopened. She laughed. So did I. She joked about it. 
We hoped for anything, everything. At last she took off 
the cover.’ Stella flung up her hands. 

“T’m so sorry,” he stammered, his head bowed that he 
might not see her face. 

“T know. I’m sure you are. You have done all you 
could, more than you ought perhaps. I can’t ask you to 
call in New York, as mother thinks she is Mrs. Burnleigh 
to you. But we could meet perhaps once. Indeed, I am 
very grateful and I should wish of course to hear about poor 
Mrs. Holt. It’s a horrid business—and all for nothing.”’ 
Her voice broke as she held out her hand. 

“Tn two weeks,” he said. His throat was so dry that he 
could hardly speak. ‘‘I’ll be in New York then.”’ 

“Please telephone. We shall still be in Park Avenue.”’ 

“T will. Go and pack and I’ll put your things in the 
auto.” 

“Please not. My mother—too broken.” 

He nodded and wrung her hand. At the gate, his hand 
on the latch, he turned. She was framed in the doorway, 
and she forced asmile and a hand wave. He swung on his 
heel. . 

“T hadn’t meant to tell you,” he said, looking up into 
her eyes. “I don’t want to raise false hopes, but I have 
found a strange clew.”’ 

““A clew—to what?’’ she cried, as revived hope trans- 
formed her face. 

“To money,” he ran on, smiling with high confidence. 
“T shall bring you good news—in two weeks.”’ 

He literally ran away; her eyes had done it again. 

Two days later Paul Neale unloaded his kit in the back 
yard of a charming vacant house on the outskirts of Hart- 
ford; then went to the dealer whose name was on the For 
Sale bill. He haggled about the price as though he cared, 
got some reduction for cash and carelessly produced 
United States bearer bonds, as good as gold. 

(Continued on Page 68) 


“TI Can Earn a Living,’’ She Continued 


III 


AYNE’S first problem 
| VI would betheriver. Trop- 
ical rivers cut their way 
deeply into the mud and are 
often five or six feet deep at the 
very margins, and to force his 
way through the jungle along 
the banks would take hours. He 
climbed down one of the sup- 
ports of the bridge and found, 
just as he had feared, that the 
river was over his head and the 
banks soft with oozing mud. But 
on the other side of the bridge, 
toward thesea, there was asandy 
stretch that would bear him. 
Following this, he came out on 
the beach, and there he found, as 
he had half hoped he might, an 
old dugout, pulled up under the 
palms that fringed the sand. 
There were no oars or paddles; 
but Mayne, paddling with his 
hands and pulling himself along 
by branches, managed to strug- 
gle up the river, hearing ahead 
of him the sound of the falls. 

He came upon them suddenly 
round a bend. They were high 
above him, sliding down a nar- 
row alley between the heavy 
green edges of the forest. They 
were, as he had expected to find 
them, in two divisions, the lower 
one the higher of the two. 

In the deep pool beneath the 
falls he abandoned his dugout 
and, drawing his machete, began 
to cut his way into theforest. He 
was wet with spray and sweat, 
yetso powerful was the sun even 
near its decline that his shoulders 
actually steamed with its heat. 

The smells of the forest came 
to him; there were no flowers 
there, except an occasional or- 
chid, but there were the individ- 
ual odors of the green things 
themselves that came in streaks 
of hot and cold air. 

No one who has not been in 
the tropical jungle can imagine 
the strange silent menace of it. 
Growth, instead of being de- 
sired as it is in the north, is a 
terrible, irresistible, hostile 
force—something that will over- 
whelm and destroy and blot 
out man and his works. Itis the 
same impersonal menace with 
which the sea threatens human 
life, only the sea is merely ebb- 
ing and flowing; but the forest 
is always growing with its creep- 
ing, slow, continuous advance. 
It presses in on every side, green upon green, a tangled mask 
to you know not what wild venomous creatures. The trees 
shoot up branchless until almost out of sight, enormously 
high, and yet holding so lightly to the soil that small winds 
will overset them. Again and again you come on these 
great prone trunks, already overgrown with verdure, while 
their roots, branching overhead, serve as trellises for vines. 

Mayne had rarely been into the jungle alone. Usually 
when it was necessary to break into new territory he had at 
least two axmen going ahead, chopping with machetes and 
axes. He did not like being alone in the forest—no one 
does. There was the actual danger of tigers and snakes 
and any number of venomous insects, and there was also 
the magical menace and loneliness of it. 

There was a rustle at his elbow—some living thing es- 


caping at his approach; or perhaps only a fluke of the- 


wind, which, drawing in under the trees, had stirred a sin- 
gle gigantic leaf to turn mysteriously on itsstem. He could 
hear his breath drawn at long intervals and feel the beating 
of his heart. 

Yes, he was afraid—not that he was allowing fear to affect 
his conduct. Behind the mountains the sun was getting 
low. In an hour it would be dark—black-night, for there 
was now no moon. 

He knew it would not be easy to make his way along the 
foot of the cliff. An object a foot away is masked by a cur- 
tain of vines and plants. In Honduras he had sometimes 
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Her Strange Costume Added the Suggestion That She Had Been Playing a Game Which Had Somehow 
Turned Into a Tragedy. She Went Silently Upstairs, 


been near enough to touch some great ruin without sus- 
pecting its existence. Now, being obliged to turn aside 
again and again to avoid fallen trees and tangles of verdure 
too tough for his machete, he had, he began to fear, entirely 
lost his direction. He was going downhill. 

He paused, considered going back, and then became 
aware of a slight lightening in the green mass ahead of him. 
A few more strokes and he emerged on a path, running at 
right angles to the way he was making for himself. He 
stooped to examine it; it had been well worn by bare feet. 
It must be the road from the hacienda to the temple. He 
knew how much a path must be used to keep it clear under 
the constant menace of the jungle. 

He turned and followed the path. It led upward. He 
had not gone many steps when he leaped back with an agil- 
ity that showed how tense his nerves had been ; two gigan- 
tic heads reared themselves, one on each side of the path— 
crested serpents in stone, guarding what in the fading 
light he had not at once recognized as a long ruined flight 
of stairs leading up the face of the first cliff. Those inter- 
minable shallow steps—how many of them he had already 
climbed in his life! 

He stood squarely between the stone serpents and looked 


. up; at the top of the stairs stood the idol. 


It stood there noble and calm, as Culbertson had de- 
scribed it, looking toward the sea and the sunrise, as it had 
stood for hundreds—perhaps thousands—of years; the 


Trailing Her Bright Cloak 
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placid Oriental face, thy. 
back to back, the elabor 
oration and carving of ;: 
monolith into which th. 
seemed to be set. [jf ) 
just as Culbertson hadsaj 
there was something gh 
Culbertson had not 4) 
upon—a majesty, a pow 
Before the idol was the 
table altar; a carved, y | 
stone, a huge death’s hea , 
Mayne as he approach; \ 
tween dwarfed figures of i 
He mounted the long §j 
steps and stood silent by . 
the altar and the god, i} 
from one to the other. ( 
altar was a small metal | 
shaped something like ay 
shoe, very beautifully wn ; 
Mayne knew its Purpose: _ 
it was used to hold doy|, 
throat of the victim whi | 
priest tore out the hey | 
would not be used for tha ; 
pose in this feast, he th | 
and put it in his pocket, | 
He turned back once m 
examine the idol and saw 
it the caves—his caves, }| 
a low cry and ran toward | 
They were identical yit|| 
caves of Western China, | 
incredible—the similarity | 
emotions except the joy( 
discoverer vanished, _ 
He forgot his fear, h 
his love; for a mo 
nothing but a gs 
hypothesis has beco 
The caves had b 
and cared for, so 
the dusk he coul 
complex band of d 
the three great ope 
stood gazing at then 
morning he would p 
and measure and e 
now he wanted only 
his mind their pr 
ornament. } 
Then, as he stood t 
thing began to moy: 
cave—an enormo 
colored snake passe 
undulating away int 
without a sound. 
Certainly the ex 
fall of night”? mus 
to us from the tropi 
indeed, night falls 
exorably, with no gen 
accustom you to t 
from day to night. 
terror—a primitive revolt at darkness comin 
he stood peering into the caves, while the g 
the only creature in the world that can co n 
and dignity—disappeared into the solid verd 
disturbing a leaf. ;, 
Mayne had not brought a flashlight with hi 
already night in the caves. Gazing in, he sé 
dim shapes there, seated figures. What coul 
Carved images, or people, or some pattern ont 
made by his own eyes? And as he stared, dar 
real blackness of night—descended on him. 
hostile had taken charge of the world. 4 
He was afraid—not afraid as he had been | 
fire in the war, when his nerves had been dire¢ 
by the noise and blood and danger; not afra 
been once when a drunken friend had driven h 
express train. Then, though his heart had stop 
his mind, like a complete outsider, had been 
watching the progress of events and calculating 
of escape. He was not afraid even as he had been 
when, left alone at night, he had waked up fr 
mare and imagined that black-hooded figures wi 
ing behind the nursery curtains. No, any feart 
definite object, however fantastic, would have 
tional and manageable compared with this fear. oe" 
panic—fear of the whole environment—of darkness 4 
silence and the steaming fertility about him, closing ™ 
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i2atomb. His panic was like intense pain; he could 
tiggle against it; he could only struggle to survive 
-beollection came to him of being taken back from a 
ig station at the front when pain had had possession 
ris now fear. Then he had managed to maintain his 
yoy reciting the multiplication table, or a piece of 
-anything to keep the continuity of the mind: 


“There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital a? 


-r! Something grated like the streets of New 
1 election night—a stupendous noise far away—or 
‘icket close to his ear. He was shaking all over now, 

(knew that if he was not going to scream aloud he 
) on. 


— had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright ay 


athing was rustling—something was moving near 
-earer and nearer. He suspended thought, he sus- 
s breathing. All his being was engaged in listening. 
+ Nothing but far away the steady rushing of the 
all. 

pcame aware that he had been holding his eyes shut, 
;; that his whole scalp moved as he opened them. 
{He thought the jungle dark? Not at all. Over- 
he darkness was pierced by tiny points of light. 
j;hey be stars filtering through that impenetrable 
», or bright little eyes watching him? Strange blue 
yorescences illuminated branches and leaves here 
jre. Out of the corners of his eyes he seemed to see 
/of light—fireflies, or his imagination. Then un- 
jnably the brilliant pale green light of the brightest 
»eturnal insects moved past, showing him for a sec- 
ithe complex patterns of the walls of the jungle. 

s senses had become abnormally acute: His sense of 
eiture, so that though there was no breath of wind, 
“1 feel air moving against his face; his sense of smell, 
3 faint scents seemed to envelop him—the pungent 
/ some frightened animal, the faint deadly smell of 
j, the smell of the fertile earth itself. 


Silence again. How much of the night was over? How 
soon would day come? ‘‘They cast five anchors off the 
stern and wished for day.’”’ Who had said that? No one 
had ever longed for the miracle of light as he did. A terri- 
ble scent drifted to him, making his heart stand still, and 
was gone again before he could identify it or its menace. 

A night bird shrilled insanely again and again’ and again, 
far up in the foothills of the voleano. Then complete si- 
lence; nothing stirred, nothing sounded. 

He had no idea how long it was that he had been stand- 
ing there, pressing his shoulder against the idol for protec- 
tion. .A shower had come up, rustling suddenly on the 
leaves above him, and as suddenly ceasing. A frog had had 
its moment of startling the jungle, and something very 
large and heavy had moved near him, and gone away 
again. Gradually Mayne knew that a sound he had been 
listening to for a long time was neither the drumming of an 
insect nor of his own heart, but an actual drum beaten by a 
human hand. He raised his head and drew a long breath. 
God be praised, this might be real danger. Thud—thud— 
thud, in common time; then thud-thud, thud-thud, in 
double time. : 

He knew that muted resonance. It was the ceremonial 
wooden drum of the Mayan ritual. It is a sound de- 
signed to create excitement in the hearer, but the effect on 
Mayne was just the opposite—it calmed him. He became 
a man again—a man and an archeologist. 

He had been standing at the back of the idol, facing the 
caves; but now he summoned courage to move, to walk 
round to the other side. Ahead of him the open space at 
the head of the great flight of steps was dimly illuminated. 
He went to the edge and looked out—looked out over the 
world. The first thing he saw was a great globe of silver 
light hanging low over the sea—Venus, the morning star, 
shining with a liquid brilliance that cast a shadow. Never 
before had he seen the planet so dazzling and so large. 
He could just make out the horizon and the darker belt of 
the ocean. He was probably staring straight east—at that 
identical point of the horizon where before so very long now 
the sun would rise; the idol and the altar had been ori- 
ented by no uncertain hands. 


Next he looked down at the farm and saw that it was lit 
up; outlined in dots of fire, for every window of every 
building had alight init. And all the time the steady beat- 
ing of the drum rose up out of the darkness—the great 
empty open space before the main house. 

As he watched there came a spurt of flame, and an enor- 
mous torch was lighted and set apparently on a pole in the 
center of the clearing. By its wavering yellow glare 
Mayne could see figures moving about in a sort of circle, 
dancing. The noise of the drum, growing faster again, was 
mingled with the noise of rattles and whistles—those 
earthenware toys which he had so often dug up in old 
graves and fancied that their uses had been over for hun- 
dreds of years. Loud cries and chantings and intoned 
prayers came to him, too, for the air was very still and sound 
traveled far. He knew the object of those incantations— 
prayers to the omnipotent gods to change their minds, not 
to destroy the earth with the ending of the great cycle, to 
renew the light, to let time go on, to let the sun rise once 
more. Light, light, the universal cry—the cry that a short 
time since had almost broken from his own lips. 

And now, as he watched, the ceremonial took on a new 
phase. The lights were going out slowly, one by one, like 
guttering candles. Mayne knew of the ritual—a messenger 
was running from door to door, knocking with a club and 
warning the inmates that the lights must be extinguished — 
the god must know his people’s need—must be flattered by 
abysmal darkness into giving forth his beneficent light. 

Darkness almost as terrific as the dusk was coming upon 
them. Only the great central torch was to remain. 

Mayne was conscious of being tired, so tired he could 
hardly stand. He groped his way back to the altar and 
sank down on it, his elbows on his knees and his head in his 
hands. He was not afraid any more, or even interested— 
nothing but incredibly weary. 

After a long time he heard the drums and the chants and 
the rattles coming nearer—of course, they would be com- 
ing to their god—their temple. He rose slowly and went 
again to the head of the stairs. The farm was now in utter 
darkness, but through the tangle of trees and vines below 

(Continued on Page 80) 


It Was All Just as Culbertson Had Said, Only There Was Something Else That Culbertson Had 


Not Touched Upon—a Majesty, a Power 
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To Plant or Not to Plant 


ASTERN visitors to the Pacific slope are always filled 
iD with wonder and delight by the riot of roses and other 
flowers which adorns every dooryard, great and small. 
Flowers are everywhere, and gracious shrubbery and orna- 
mental growths of countless varieties please the eye and 
minister to the desire for beauty. 

The people of the Coast states have a climate preémi- 
nently suited to luxurious plant life; but in addition to 
this naturally favorable condition, they have the will 
and the energy and the public spirit to make the most of 
the opportunities which Nature has put within their grasp. 
It is not alone the happy accidents of air, soil and tempera- 
ture which are responsible for the charm and loveliness to 
be observed on every hand. Good taste, local pride, love 
of beauty for its own sake and willingness to spend time, 
thought and money for its attainment are merits for which 
Nature can claim no credit. 

These fine human motives are by no means universal. 
There are whole commonwealths, thousands of square 
miles of long-settled territory, where they are conspicuous 
mainly by their absence. There are several states whose 
soil and climate are such that they might put on a face of 
new and transcendent beauty if the people who live in 
them cared enough for it to make even modest efforts to 
take advantage of their opportunities. In these regions 
bareness and unsightliness are the accepted fashion and 
they bring no distress to those who behold them. Usually, 
but not always, those who regard flowers and shrubs and 
shade trees as foolish luxuries put outdoor tidiness in the 
same category. Where local pride is insufficient to encour- 
age private gardens and blooming dooryards one looks for, 
and generally finds, an unsightly countryside, run-down 
homesteads and littered premises. 

The flowerless untidiness of these regions is not an index 
of climatic conditions, but of the personal traits of those 
who live in them. The soil and the winter weather of New 
England, not to mention the short growing season, are any- 
thing but favorable to flower culture; but the summer 
gardens of Massachusetts and Connecticut are famous for 
the success with which they have overcome natural condi- 
tions. In Pennsylvania and other Middle Atlantic states 
one may ride for hundreds of miles and scarcely find a single 


farmhouse so humble that its doorway is not wreathed in 
climbing roses or its yard plot adorned by bright peren- 
nials. In these states the rich have no monopoly on 
flowers. The craving for them is universal and he who 
controls the smallest parcel of ground can satisfy it. 

Amateur gardening is one of the most penetrating forces 
for good at work among us. It affords refreshing con- 
tact with the soil, healthful exercise in the open, inti- 
mate views of the processes of life and growth and new 
knowledge which is the more cherished because it came 
straight from Nature and not from hearsay. It encour- 
ages reflection and begets contentment. It brings a thou- 
sand rewards unsuspected by those who have not received 
them. It makes better men and women. Who ever hears 
of an amateur gardener charged with a crime involving 
violence, baseness or fraud? 

There is a powerful leaven at work which will one day 
spread to our flowerless, treeless communities. Garden 
clubs are steadily increasing in numbers and in influence. 
The activities of village improvement societies are bringing 
results which can scarcely be overestimated. The school- 
garden movement has proved wholesome and beneficent. 
Trustworthy horticultural publications are at the service 
of the inexperienced. There is a whole library of modern 
garden books, many of which are practical and authorita- 
tive. The desire for well-planted suburban homesteads is 
so strong that builders find they can more readily sell their 
houses if they callina nurseryman to plant newly improved 
properties with ornamental trees and shrubs. All the 
allied movements for better kept, better planted, flower- 
spangled countrysides are succeeding because they pay. 
They pay in beauty, in cash and in self-respect, 


The Bankers’ Chautauqua 


HAT facetious Britishers call the Bankers’ Chau- 

tauqua is heldin January. This title is applied to the 
annual meetings of the large banks, on which occasions 
the heads of these institutions give expression to their 
views on financial and even political questions. This 
year two of these bankers, Sir Felix Schuster, of the Na- 
tional Provincial Bank, and R. McKenna, of the Midland 
Bank, have seen fit to enter on prophecy of a sort, and this 
on matters of concern to Americans. 

These observers have come to the inference that the 
world supply of gold is being augmented. Of the increas- 
ing world output, some seventy per cent is produced in 
the British Empire. Some of this new gold will be needed 
to stabilize the currencies of countries now on an incon- 
vertible basis, but most of it is expected to settle in the 


_United States and Great Britain. The result to be antic- 


ipated is continuation of cheap money and high prices. 
Under the current of the addresses one notes the hope that 
American prosperity will mean enlargement of imports 
of goods and the continuation of foreign investments. 

It is clear, however, that London still considers herself 
the money-lending center of the world. Curiously enough, 
little is said of the state of manufacture, and the fiscal 
phase of the balance of trade is accorded much more atten- 
tion than is devoted to commodities. Also, little mention 
is made of the state of coal mining and the problems that 
loom on May first as the result of the termination of the 
subsidy to this industry. If affairs in Great Britain are 
as well off as they are stated, or inferred, to be in these 
addresses of the bankers, we ought not to have much 
occasion for worry in this country. 


Holes in the Fence 


AYING aside all fine disputations of political postula- 
iby tors, the fact is that the grave problems of today 
cannot be met successfully without either more concerted 
action on the part of the states or an extension of Federal 
authority. In simple language, the states must either get 
together on common menaces like traffic congestion, crime, 
excessive taxation and divorce, or they must give way to 
central government control. 

Which is the most serious of these problems is a matter 
of opinion, but there can be no disagreement as to the 
effect of diverse and conflicting divorce laws in sapping the 


moral stamina of thenation. As the Federation of Wo! 
Clubs said in a recent petition to President Coolidge 

“Without going into details of the conflict of laws, 
various states, it may be said that age requiremen; 
marriage range from twelve and fourteen to eighteey. 
twenty-one; that many marriages that are prohibit | 
some states are not prohibited in others, but are even j) 
criminal in others; that common-law marriages are p 
nized in some states and not in others; that marr. 
between the insane, feeble-minded and diseased an | 
prohibited in all states and that grounds for qj| 
range all the way from none in one state to fourtey, 
another.” i || 

If the nation’s moral fiber is to endure, the laws; 
lating marriage and divorce will have to approach cel 
recognized standards, either through state concer , 
Federal interference. If the pound avoirdupois wert. 
fined in one state as having three ounces, in another gj 
a third nine and in a fourth sixteen, the effects upon (. 
mercial honor would be no worse than are the pre. 
results of divorce-law conflict, inconsistency and {| 
technical evasion upon marital purity. | 

It is not our purpose to suggest even the minin, 
standards of such a law. Upon this subject opinions d 


| 


widely. It may be well for the President or Congres 


appoint a commission to study and recommend, mud| 
the National Monetary Commission suggested a 
tials of the Federal Reserve System. It will take 
commission that studies divorce a long time to reach | 
conclusions, but we know now what one of its recommen, 
tions will be. It will advocate reshaping the laws relaj | 
to marriage and divorce in such a way that their p | 
wholesale use for consecutive polygamy will be che oked, 


‘ 
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Dictatorship or Blocs ~ 


GREAT many charges have been leveled at the: 
A of Mussolini in Italy, including usurpation of 
stitutional authority, suspension of freedom of spee 
press, tyranny of police, abrogation of the ballots 
sion of responsibility of cabinet to Parliament, 
lute dictatorship whenever and wherever it has p) 
party of Mussolini. These things sound bad to 
If true, we infer from history that ultimately no g 
come to Italy out of such repression of freedor 
circumstances alter cases, even if they do not 
unconstitutional methods. And there are indicat 
in many ways Italy is not doing so badly. 

Under the present government of Italy the bu 
been practically balanced, revenues have been e 
expenditures reduced, a program of improved 2 
inaugurated, civil service reformed, the currence 
and debt settlements arrived at with Great B 
the United States. These accomplishments 
made possible through a continuity of sound econo! 
administrative policy secured by abolishing bloe 
in Parliament. 7 

Contrast the situation in France: Parliament 
strung by bloc politics. Cabinets come and go, 
accomplishment. There is no continuity of pe 
decision, no reformation. Tax legislation stalls, 
tures are not restrained, revenues are not en 
franc declines except for support drawn from foreig 
debt settlements are not concluded, the country is] 
in legislative chaos. There is freedom in Frane 
cially freedom for blocs to put the brakes on all leg’ 
freedom to sabotage fiscal reform, freedom to 4 
the country politically. 

One hesitates to commend dictatorship, even if 
cent; but one must not hesitate to condemn den 
that wastes itself in license of political disorganiz tl 
wish the improvements in Italy might have been | 
through constitutional methods. We trust the net 
reformations in France may be secured through e¢ 
tional methods. But we must not be surprised if 0 
on the brink of fiscal ruin, the outraged common § 
France takes away from the political blocs of the 
ment the liberties they at present possess. No sy 
strong enough to misgovern a people against i 


even in the name of democracy. , 


\ 
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TRING a certain railroad journey from New 
York to Washington, I suddenly realized 
that a woman seated across the aisle from 


; cherishing a grief. She looked like a well-bred 
/ and she was perfectly dressed; but she wore a veil 
hich, it became clear, her tears were falling steadily. 
» time to time she unostentatiously wiped them 
_Oceasionally, with an effect of desperation, she 
‘her position. Once or twice she brought her hands 
ir as if about to wring them, though she did nothing 
‘tacular. Indeed, she was so quiet that I am sure 
else in the Pullman car saw anything unusual in her 


' an open book before me, I watched her from the 
‘of an eye, sympathetic but mindful of the familiar 
e of the man who made a large fortune by attend- 
etly to his own affairs. It was clear that the woman 
; ill or in physical pain. Her trouble seemed mental 
_otional, and the most obvious inference was that 
; on her way to the deathbed of someone she loved, 
is afraid of reaching it too late. Several times, as if 
ld bear inaction no longer, she rose and walked to 
| of the swaying car and back again. The last time 
this she did not return to her seat, and I experienced 
»ntary fear that in a frantic moment she had thrown 
herself from the 
train. 

ie We were now 
oe i within half an 
hour of Washing- 
ton, and I went 
to the ladies’ 
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By Elizabeth Jordam 


dressing room to freshen a bit for the inspection of the 
friends who were to meet me. There I found my unhappy 
neighbor, crouched in a corner chair and weeping audibly. 
The expression of a porter who hovered just outside the 
door showed that the situation was beyond him, so I went 
into action by sympathetically asking the woman if there 
was anything I could do. 

She pushed up her veil, raised her head, and for a long 
moment regarded me with wild, wet eyes. Then, appar- 
ently feeling that the inspection had been satisfactory, 
she rose and abruptly hurled herself upon my startled 
breast. 

“Yes,” she cried. “‘Take care of me.’’ And she added 
in a long wail, ‘‘The porter says I’m drunk!” 

She was. There was no question about it, though I had 
not suspected it till that moment. I instinctively recoiled, 
and, feeling the movement, she too drew back and stared 
at me again. 

“‘T’m in terrible trouble; she gasped, and added, 
*“You’re a married woman, aren’t you?”’ 

“No,” I said, ‘I’m not.” 

At this a cry burst from her, as if the climax of her 
sufferings had been reached. For a moment she sobbed 
convulsively. 

“O-h-h-h, isn’t that ter-rible!’”’ she gulped. 

Then she quieted down, took a fresh grip of my shoul- 
ders, and brought out a solacing second thought. 

“Never mind,’ she sobbed, patting me with an unsteady 
but comforting hand. “‘You’re a woman, anyw-way!”’ 
She passes out of these reminiscences at this point, 
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though she lingered in my life half an hour longer, till I had 


STRENGTHENING THE : 


MORE OF THESE IMMIGRATION LAW 
AND SENDING THESE 


left her in her own home. I need not touch on the 
pained surprise of the conventional friends who 
met me at the station, nor on my own surprise 
when I learned that the woman was the wife of one of 
our statesmen. I merely relate the episode because it is 
a typical if somewhat extreme example of the mental 
attitude of most married women toward women who are 
unmarried. I had met many thousands of women before 
my encounter with this one. I have met many thousands 
since. They were of all types and from many lands. But 
I have no doubt that in the minds of a large majority of 
them lay the same pity felt by my impulsive traveling 
companion, and with this emotion the question which, 
sooner or later, tentatively or actually, is put by almost 
every wife to almost every spinster who is her friend. 

‘Here you are,’”’ she says in effect, “‘missing the two 
greatest experiences that can come to a woman—wifehood 
and motherhood. How can you bear it?” 

Sometimes, but rarely, the question comes from a really 
happy wife and mother. When this happens the spinster, 
if she is honest, can make but one reply. 

“A married life like yours,” she must say, “‘and mother- 
hood like yours, make me realize all that I have missed.”’ 
For this is the truth and she may as well admit it promptly, 
frankly, enviously. But the next time she is asked the 
question, it 


comes with 
equal sur- 
prise and 
(Continued 


on Page 
214) 
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c 5 Around to Serenade Her” Luckily, is Stone Deaf’’ 
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Pub licity speech of his which finally convinced the syndicate. And errant as a frightened deer— 


Mother is focusing on a ripped glove finger, but she is This way and that I saw him steer, 


HE Ostrich Bird is great, but modest ; 


Her ways, to many, seem the oddest. 
In wilds remote from trumpet sounders 
She lays a lot of eggs—three-pounders, 
Which means that each is worth two dozen 
Of those of Mrs. Hen, her cousin. 
But since she wants each egg to quicken 
And evolute an Ostrich Chicken, 
She heaps the sand to incubate them 
And leads no band to celebrate them. 


The Hen is far more enterprising ; 
She knows the worth of advertising. 
She drops one ovoid small and pearly, 
But tells about it good and early. 
“An Egg!” she cackles. “See! I made it!” 
And all the barnyard knows she laid it. 
She makes a most tremendous racket 
Until her “‘kut-kut-kut-kedaket!”’ 


feverishly chasing original ideas for the club luncheon and 
entertainment next week. Grandma seems to be deeply 
concerned with a bit of knitting; she is planning a motor 
trip which will give the old neighbors in Maine a chance to 
see her new knee-length gown and the snappy silk hosiery 
to match. Margaret scans the new novel with an air of 
interest, but her thoughts are sailing southward with Dick, 
on his first big business flight, and she is praying that the 
Brazilian sefioritas may not be as deadly as they seem in 
the movies. Junior is turning the leaves of his Vergil, and 
wrestling desperately with the problem of annexing a 
Tuxedo in time to invite Dot to the class dance. Little 
Betty is intent on her paper doll’s wardrobe; in imagina- 
tion she is a film star selecting gowns for her next society 
picture. Bill is making marks on a graph paper, and men- 
tally taking aim at a bandit concealed behind the door, 
who will shortly murder the family unless prevented by his 
coolness and daring. 
And you could hear a pin drop! 


From side to side, 
While eft he cried: 


“Not here, not here, not here!?? 


“Ho, friend,” I called, ““mpart to me 
What sort of bug hath bitten thee.’ 


He answered not my friendly ery; 
He looked as he went rolling by— 
He looked and uttered no reply, 
But oh, the anguish in his eye! 


II 


I met him on the broad highway, 


And he was bent with care; 


The years had lined his face; the gray 


Of trouble limned his hair ; 


His mouth was set; his wild eyes wide, 
Stil frantic, looked from side to side, 


And still at intervals he cried— 
The while a miserable tear 
Fell splashing on his steering gear— 
“Not here, not here, not here!” 


4 Is taken up by all the Roosters— 
| That Little Group of Serious Boosters. 


—Arthur Guiterman. 


—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


Nor Anywhere! 


I 
The Wanderers at YOUTH he was, when first I saw 


Him driving down the street ; 
His nether lip I saw him gnaw . 
This way and that I watched him yaw, 
And back and forth, as fleet 


“Oh, friend,” I called, “confide in me! 
For I deplore thy miseree!”’ 


Ee peaceful and domestic they look as they sit to- 
gether in the living room! Dad apparently hasn’t a 
thought beyond his cigar and his evening paper; mentally 
he is living over his Western trip and declaiming that neat 


He did not pause to heed my cry; 
He did not even say good-by, 
(Continued on Page 230) 
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There is only one way to make the best vegetable 
soup and that is to use the finest vegetables—and 
plenty of them—rich beef broth, cereals, fresh herbs 


and seasoning. 


These must all be prepared, cooked and blended 
with the skill that comes of life-long training, in 
kitchens equipped with every modern facility to 
yield the highest quality and most delicious flavor. 


That is the way Campbell’s make vegetable soup! 


Thirty-two different ingredients—the best that 
can be bought in the land—prepared by famous 


French chefs—cooked in tureens of pure nickel. 


And when you sit down to enjoy this tempting 
and substantial soup, every taste will reveal the 


touch of the master soup-maker! 
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CAMDEN, N.J., U.S 


Somebody Brought a Rope 
and TiedMy Hands Behind 
Me,and They Marched Me 
to the Horse Corral 


XXIV 


HE revolu- 
tion, Uncle 
Ben said, 


was petering out. 

Not enough 

money to buck the administra- 
tion, with Zufiga’s millions be- 
hind it. In thirty years only three 
revolutions had succeeded, and 
Zufiga himself had paid for those. 
Oh, of course, all revolutions raise 
the shout of liberty; but the 
mainspring of them all is money. That was why the 
rebels had taken Chunango, which had no real stra- 
tegic value—to get money out of the Consolidated. 

“T told Johnny Hecht he was a fool,” said Uncle 
Ben, “‘to go and get a big oil company riled up. 
They got too big a pull. All the administration had to 
do was to send word they couldn’t protect the wells and 
get Uncle Sam to send a boatload of marines to save Amer- 
ican property. : 

“Brennan worked it pretty slick too. He had the ma- 
rines on top of the rebels before they had a chance to blow 
up anything.”’ 

“By the way,” I said, “what do the rebels want with 
this town? What good does it do ’em?” 

“A spree, I reckon. More licker and women here than in 
Chunango. This is the same gang that was there.” 

“Ts Johnny Hecht with ’em?” 

“No. Left the country, likely. Ain’t a chance to win 
now. This outfit’ll skedaddle into the hills the minute the 
federals make a motion at ’em. 

“And then,’’ he demanded gloomily, “‘what are you 
goin’ to do? Likely nobody’ll pay much attention to you 
while the rebels have got things upside down; but they 
can’t hang on but a day or two. And then what?” 

He couldn’t tell me much about the charge against me— 
only what I already knew. Rufo had followed me that 
night, so people said, to finish our interrupted fight; his 
horse had returned riderless to La Caoba, but nobody had 
seen Rufo from that day to this. 

“You mean,”’ I said, ‘they haven’t found any—body?”’ 

“Plenty of bodies,’’ said Ben Murchison, ‘these days— 
or what the buzzards leave of ’em. Been quite a bit of 
fightin’ back of Chunango. No, they can’t swear none of 
7em’s his.” 

“Can they prove murder unless they can produce the 
victim?”’ 

“Well,” he said, “they can keep you in jail till you turn 
gray. And you'll make a mighty bad witness for your- 
self. You admit you saw him huntin’ you. You admit 
you had three empty shells in your gun when you come to, 
and only used one to shoot your horse. Brennan noticed 
that too. Yeah, Brennan’ll make another bad witness for 
you. He thinks you did it all right. He says your story 
didn’t gee, and then you got scared and wouldn’t talk 
at all.” 

“Why did he help me out of the country then?” 

“Because you was a white man, I reckon. He says you 
wouldn’t ’a’ lived to be hung if they’d found you that day. 
The boy’s papa was just crazy. Nice feller, Brennan seems 
to be,”” mused Uncle Ben. ‘Ever notice his eyes?”’ 


“Huh?” I said. “Eyes? Yes. One blue and one brown. 
Why?” 
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“Like he was two different fellers.”’ 

“What are you driving at?” 

“Nothin’. Only I knew a feller once that had different- 
colored eyes, and sometimes he was nice and sometimes he 
was cold-blooded as a fish. Brennan helped you once, but 
like as not, if they make him testify against you, he’ll do it 
and never turn a hair.” 

“‘How’ll he explain his helping me to escape?” 

“Well, the Consolidated pays a lot of taxes, and Brennan 
seems to be pretty solid with Zufiiga. Them two don’t have 
to explain much.”’ 

Ben Murchison did know that the elder Zufiga was the 
same politician who had run him out of the country thirty 
years ago—the one who had caused the execution of Luis, 
King of Vizcaya. He didn’t know Don Fernando was re- 
lated to Luis; but he wasn’t surprised. 

“All these high-class natives,”’ he said, “marry each 
other till they got more cousins than a cat. And they all 
stick together; that’s why they all got exiled. Is Fernando 
the only one that came back?” 

“His sister, Dofia Trini, the widow of Luis i 

“Was she the one? I always wondered what become 
of her.”’ 

“She lives with Don Fernando now.” 

“Not now,” said old Ben Murchison. “She died. 
Grieved herself to death, they say, about the boy.” 

Maybe I can’t explain how hard that hit me. Not that 
Dofia Trini herself meant anything to me; even now the 
memory of her is vague. It only showed me reality still 
going on—the steady, relentless dissolution of a family. 
Poverty and political oppression hadn’t been enough. 
I, Howard Pressley, blunderer, had done my bit. 

“Well,”’ said Ben Murchison gloomily, “what do you 
aim to do?” 

“TI—I don’t know.” 

“What did you come back here for? [I tried to get you 
not to. Why couldn’t you leave well enough alone?”’ 

Well enough, he meant, for me. And he? Oh, he was 
old and not much use to anybody. He had just drifted 
aground in Tolobaya. Somebody had to look after Henry 
Dowling’s kid, and he had nothing else to do. He might 
as well. 

What had I come here for? Looking at him, gloomy and 
old and very tired of trouble, I knew I’d been a fool. In 
Milo, Indiana, that lake of asphalt had glowed powerfully 
in my imagination; now, when it lay only fifteen miles 
away across the valley, it seemed far off. What did he 
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care about a million dollars? It wouldn’t bu} 
only thing he wanted—peace, 

And Don Fernando, too, was old. Even if] | 
prove I hadn’t killed his son, what right hac j 
bring more trouble on him? 

And Rita del Valle—could I say I loved hi | 
didn’t, you know. Not exactly. I only remem # 
her in every nerve. You can’t come out and talk of tx 
like that. Not to a stubborn Nordic like Ben Murd f 
to whom no Latin was exactly white. 

Seeing how old and tired he looked, I tried to chee 1 
up. Lightly, humorously I spoke of Milo, Indiana. |i 
a cautious, hidebound town it was; what comic-opet } 
tions people had about the tropics; what a romantic E 
acter he, Gen. Ben Murchison, soldier of fortune, se | 
to them. Oh, I made excuses for them! Good neigh | 
IT admitted that; safe, moderate people, but they sto } 
you when you needed friends. I spoke of Dave Hens | 
But I didn’t speak of Harry Willis, county prosecutol / 
lifelong friend, who might have indicted me for manslauj | 
by now. That wouldn’t have amused Ben Murchisor 

Humorously, indulgently I spoke of the Rotary Cl 
meeting once a week to uplift Milo; and honestly tt) 
to do something. 

Ben Murchison looked at me, his old jaw tightenin 

“Yeah,” he said somberly. “I know, Buck. I¢| 
from a little town like that myself once. A durn §| 
town, and the best people in the world. And I know 
you couldn’t stand it. I tried, two-three times. . 
Well, where do you aim to sleep? The mesé6n’ll be fu 
drunks. Better bring your bed roll up here and sleep on 
floor.”’ 

So I went down the steep curling street to the me | 
The clamor in the plaza had subsided; only one melancl | 
group, under one of the few lamps that hadn’t serve 
targets for festive bullets, sang to the dismal plunk 7 
guitar. But the bar of the mesén was still crowded | 
hilarious. Prudently, I went down a side street to 
corral behind, and found my horses duly stabled 1 
Uncle Ben’s own. 

Gabriel’s blankets were still lashed across his saddlebé 
Where was Gabriel? A swift misgiving smote me. 7. 
was his deep voice roaring from the bar—drunk, drunk) 
a lord and expansive as three lords rolled into one. | 

Talking. Poor Gabriel! The relief of a familiar atm\| 
phere had been too much for him. I saw his tousled blé| 
head sticking up like a buoy in a sea of hats, and ws 
shoulder and elbow I went in after him. Too late | 
course—I never thought of that. 

He beamed affectionately on me. 

“Hola, patr6n! “Tell them. They do not believe 
They do not believe any man is strong enough to throw!) 
over his head. But you have done it—is it not true? 1 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

fiores! It is as I tell you. I tried to hold him—he 
4. my patrén then; that was when I served Don 
m Palomar, whom they called Butcher—and he 
-\e over his head. Bum! And I knew nothing. And 
j1 Don Anselmo—he had already killed the others, 
dJon Benjamin, the same General Murchison whom 
cw. They us 

sriel!’’ I shouted. ‘‘Fool! Come out of here!” 

te was conscious of no wrong. 

}se friends,’’ he explained, beaming, “‘tell me how 
(race unhorsed the terrible Don Ramon Zufiiga and 
5d him in the plaza here, and how you killed the 
> ehor del Valle for love of his sister—excuse that I 
-f her. I tell them such things are trifles to you. 

ot bigger, stronger than two Zufiigas? Yet ——” 
J:khead! Shut up!” 
sitly he brushed my hands away; 
>| them. 
4 it is not true, sefiores, that all Americans are tall. 
¢ived there. Shall I speak English for you? Even in 
vi country my patrén is tall. And rich! Why should 
yyour Zunigas? Even today, as we approached this 
fe met the men of a 
serately, I smacked him over the ear with my re- 
meld in the flat of my hand; he sagged so suddenly 
Louldn’t hold him up. Then I was conscious of his 
ze, shocked and indignant. 
“tlemen,”’ I cried, “‘excuse that my servant has 
tiimself among you! Let me offer a toast to the revo- 
,and then if some of you will carry him out ——”’ 
s was different. We drank, gentlemen all and 
lof the revolution, while my low-bred servant slum- 
| nheeded in our midst. Nobly they forgave his tact- 
jusion. They complimented me on my strength, to 
fled so large a man with one slap of the open hand; 
>ler Americans were said to fight with bare hands if 
yd hit like that! They gave me vivas for the United 
sand lugged him out and dumped him in a room 
J littered with snoring drunks. 
the beans were already spilled. At any moment now 
>srals would come, and it would no longer serve me 
», friend of 
rvolution — 
d.tand iden- 
y every eye 
iw me, an 
jof the Zu- 
nd a fugi- 
fim the law. 
{oughtfully, 
91 my kit to 
, Dowling’s 
> Thought- 
rhen Uncle 
hd gone to 
haved. 
e,arkable 

shave re- 
bs you. I 
rl myself 
jing softly, 
» keep old 
Murchison 
¢ 


I doubt if he 
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(RSES are 
<eap in that 
wry. Uncle 
<was a good 
etter than 
2 and fresh. 
repped out 
17. The first 
dles, going 
nnto the val- 
Ihad to hold 
iby main 
ith to save 
3; butwhen 
yached the 
2 floor I let 
o. I don’t 
\ anything 
eoothing and 
lating than 
«a good horse 
¢ you that 
i} to go. It 
Sinto your 
«—the gallant 
2 of living 
eand muscle, 
‘leep and 
¢ breathing, 
seady power- 
‘ie of flying 
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hoofs. He seems an eager friend who helps you, and per- 
plexities seem simpler when you ride straight at them. 

His trail instinct was better than my eyes. Headlong he 
plunged through lakes of the night fog, warm and wet like 
steam. The moon, low now on the seaward hills, was red 
through thicker air. It peopled the jungle shadows with 
ghostly, vague, slow-stirring vapor shapes; but there is 
nothing to be afraid of in the Zorro Valley at midnight. 
Nobody lives down there but Indians, shy, stupid people— 
so they seem to us—who have no interest in the hurried 
passing of white men. They do not hurry. Their time is 
on a vaster scale than ours, measured by suns and moons 
and generations, not by minutes. 

The shadow of the seaward hills came suddenly, an hour 
before the inland side went dark. Through the fringe of 
jungle the broad sluggish Zorro spread like a dim plain 
above the rapids. The trail branched; this way to the 
canyon and the outer delta of Chunango, this way to La 
Caoba and the northern mesa. The horse, his first exuber- 
ance worn out, climbed steadily. The night thinned as the 
starlight widened. I almost thought I knew the very place 
where I had tumbled off into the bushes—was it five 
months ago?—to lie there foggily and see that phantom 
rider pass against the sky. 

Rufo—his proud young chest so full of wild young feel- 
ings—and where was he now? 

In the high saddle of the hills the trail branched again, 
north to the fertile uplands of the Zufigas, south by a 
shoulder of the mountain into the saddle where the ha- 
cienda of La Caoba lay. There was the long low line of the 
stone aqueduct sweeping down. Yonder the walls of La 
Caoba, silent and dark, asleep under friendly stars. 

Daylight was still an hour away: I got down and an- 
chored the horse with trailing reins, filled my pipe, paced a 
little, restlessly, stretching my legs; climbed a knoll where 
the aqueduct passed at ground level, saw the long curve of 
it go in across the wall to Don Fernando’s house. That 
was where Rita slept; Rita del Valle,a woman. No more 
dim and far-off memory, but just yonder. Sleeping. Slim 
vital hands that could so rest a man. Peaceful it 
looked. Only the sweet slow wind of dawn was stirring. 
Only the stars watched, clear, steady-burning lanterns in 


the silver sky. My feet, when I let myself down inside the 
wall and dropped, fell soundless in the soft ground of a 
garden. 

There was a sudden paralyzing uproar. Dogs rushed 
out, barking. No use to run; I stood quite still against the 
garden wall and spoke to them softly when they came near 
enough. Few dogs will bite you if you neither threaten 
them nor run. They sniffed my legs. Anxiously, whisper- 
ing reassurance to them, I patted their heads, wooled their 
ears for them. A man’s voice shouted from the horse corral; 
they answered in the only way they knew, yapping about 
me as if to say, “False alarm! It’s a friend of the family. 
Look, here he is!”’ 

Maybe they remembered the smell of me, at that; or 
maybe they welcomed human diversion in the long dull 
hours of the night. I had to scold them to get rid of them. 
They were surprised and hurt. 

Rita must have been awake. When I whispered at her 
window bars her soft voice cried instantly, ‘‘Who speaks?”’ 

“Quiet,” I pleaded. ‘‘Loved one, it is I.” 

A voice in the darkness saying “‘It is I’, —what does that 
mean? Nothing, of course. Yet to a Latin it is the same as 
saying “I come in peace.” Rita del Valle was twenty 
years old and beautiful; more than one masculine voice 
had whispered hopefully to her. Her voice was not afraid 
now, only listless, infinitely tired. 

“Who is ‘I’?” 

“‘Howard Pressley.”’ 

Silence. Suddenly I saw her close against the bars, one 
hand clutching some wrap at her throat, the other thrust 
out to me—or so I thought; but it evaded me, thrust me 
away. There was no welcome in her wide dark eyes, her 
frantic whispering. 

“You! Don Howar’! Pity of God, what evil fortune 
brings you back here—now? Goaway! Run! Oh, go 
quickly, quickly!”’ 

“T would have come long ago if I had known. It has 
but lately come to me that your father blames me for your 
brother’s death. I & 

“Blamesyou! Itdriveshimmad! He has notslept since 
those poor bones were brought here. He only walks ——” 

“What do you say? Then they have found—him?”’ 

“*Day before 
yesterday.” 


‘‘Quiet! The Corralero Sleeps Just Yonder”’ 


AY t ero ionvie 
months—you can 
imagine what 
would be left of 
him. In pity I 
caught thatfrantic 
hand, made it be 
still. It was cold. 
The tenseness 
went out of her 
and shesank down, 
limp, on the wide 
ledge inside the 
iron bars. The 
fragrance of her 
hair came to me, 
faint yet poign- 
ant. Maybe there 
is some woman in 
the world whose 
grief can tear your 
heart like that. 

““‘Who found 
him? Where?” 

‘‘The Sefior 
Hecht, the soldier 
of fortune. Hewho 
commanded the 
rebels at Chu- 
nango. TheAmer- 
ican soldiers drove 
them into the jun- 
gle and they came 
upon the skeleton 
of Sa ett t| 

“How can they 
know it is he?”’ 

“By the ring 
that was our 
grandfather’s. 
Howar’—the Vir- 
gin hears you—tell 
me that you did 
not fe 

All my eyes, my 
ears, my heart, 
yearned through 
those iron bars; 
but what snatched 
suddenly at my 
nerves was not in- 
side the room. 


(Continued on 
Page 88) 
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OF GOLF 


By D. Travers and James R. Crowell 


make a summer, that one great player does not 

make a baseball team and that one spectacular 
golf shot does not win a championship. Yet swal- 
lows and great ball players and sparkling golf 
shots all have a tendency to bring about the re- 
spective ends. Confining this line of reasoning to 
golf, I find that the value of the single shot is 
oftentimes inestimable if delivered at the right 
moment. It is not necessarily skill alone which 
makes it possible for the golfer to rise to an acute 
emergency. Skill helps, naturally, but the ele- 
ment of luck is not without its influence. 

I’ve never had any illusions about my ability 
to duplicate at will the shot to the Baltusrol 
island green which resulted in my winning the 
National Open Championship of 1915. Luck was 
with me that day. It chanced that this rare stroke 
happened along at a moment when it would do 
me the most good. The shot would still have 
been as good if it had failed to open the road to 
victory, but its luster would have been dimmed 
and I dare say it would not now find a place in 
my recollections as the best I have ever made. 

Harold H. Hilton, the celebrated English ama- 
teur, once dazzled me with a shot he made in a 
match we were playing on the Muirfield course in 
Scotland. His drive was slightly off the line and 
the ball lodged between two sturdy tufts of grass. 
It was an atrocious lie. The ball nestled snugly 
and compactly between the imprisoning walls of 
turf, with no apparent margin in the rear for the 
club head to scoop under it and produce satisfac- 
tory results. I was curious to see what club Hil- 
ton would use in playing out. While waiting for 
him to make his decision it occurred to me that if 
the shot was mine I should call for a heavy mid- 
iron and rely on cutting through the grass and soil 
by means of a sharp blow. Less experienced 
players would even have been inclined to employ 
a niblick—the most massive one in the bag, at 
that. 

Proceeding in that calm methodical manner for 
which he is renowned, Hilton diagnosed the shot 
in much the same way the surgeon diagnoses symptoms 
of illness requiring surgical science. This painstaking 
analysis lasted for a minute or so and evidently estab- 
lished for him that the treatment necessary was not a 
minor operation, but a major one. There was no doubt 
about its being an aggravated case. 

“Boy,” he said, taking a hurried step toward his caddie, 
“give me the spoon.” 


[: IS axiomatic that one swallow does not 


Wielding a Fancy Spoon 


HE spoon! Of all clubs to use in extricating the ball 

from such a fearful predicament; I should not have been 
much more astounded if he had called for a driver. How 
did he hope to drive a wooden spoon through that tough 
grass, I wondered; and if he did succeed in getting that 
far, how could he obtain sufficient loft to the ball to make 
it clear the tuft directly in front of it? I took another 
squint at the ball to see if my eyes had deceived me. No, 
it was absolutely fast in its tufted prison. 

Taking his stance, Hilton swung at the ball without the 
slightest wasted motion and with no indication that he 
was dubious as to the outcome. It wasa graceful and easy 
stroke, free of any sign of pressing. The club head seemed 
barely to skim over the two little mounds engaging the 
ball, and yet when it started on its upward swing in a 
pretty follow-through, the ball had been picked neatly 
from its trap and was at that moment floating down the 
fairway straight for the green. The spot where it had rested 
showed no marks of having been disturbed. Hilton, 
master wielder of the spoon, had contrived to pluck it out 
with his bulky wooden club as delicately and cleanly as 
though he had tried a fancy shot with a mashie niblick— 
and much more effectively, for he was now on the green 
for an easy 4. It was a shot I number among the most 
remarkable I have ever seen. 

To return to the question of luck entering into a shot of 
this character, let me elucidate the exact shade of meaning 
I have in mind. It is not luck that the finished player is 
able to make these difficult strokes—far from it. The 
element of good fortune comes in when he manages to put 
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Harry Vardoa Playing Out of a Trap in the Professionat 
Tournament Held at Roehampton 


them over at precisely the right moment. No player can 
go on endlessly making wonder shots. Sometimes he fails 
when the need for one is most pressing. Jones, Vardon, 
Hagen, Braid, Taylor and all the best of them have failed 
at such times. The likelihood of their accomplishing the 
seemingly impossible is far stronger than it is with players 
of less skill, but they are considerably removed from being 
infallible. Poor luck is always at hand to aid in making 
“infallibility”’ a word foreign to golf. 

There was a shot made by Cyril J. H. Tolley, one of the 
leading British amateurs and winner of the British Ama- 
teur Championship of 1920, which is more than worthy 
of recognition as a masterpiece of stroke making. Tolley 
drives a wicked ball. In the British Open Championship, 
at Troon, in 1923, he drove the first green, 350 yards, and 
then holed his putt for a2, a scintillating performance any 
way you figure it, but more so when it is borne in mind 
that it was the result of perfect play and not luck. It is 
not this shot, however, of which I speak, but one he made 
at another time after he had hooked his drive so that the 
ball lay about two feet inside the fairway and so close to a 
barbed-wire fence that there was no room for him to take 
his stance. 

Tolley tried squeezing himself into the small space be- 
tween the fence and the ball, but when he bent forward to 
take his stance he was painfully conscious of the sharp 
prongs of the barbed wire penetrating the light summer 
material of his trousers. He withdrew speedily from that 
uncomfortable position and good-naturedly joined with 
the gallery in the laughter which the pricking barbed wire 
had caused. To every experienced golfer it seemed that 
Tolley’s sole alternative was to take a quarter-diagonal 
swipe at the ball with a short-shafted club, preferably a 
niblick. His caddie was of that mind, too, for he shoved a 
niblick in Tolley’s direction, only to have it waved aside. 
The young Englishman was figuring that he needed some- 
thing better than a niblick shot here. 

Everyone became deeply absorbed in the plan of execu- 
tion forming in Tolley’s mind, particularly when he with- 
drew a long-shafted brassy from his bag. What could he 
possibly expect to do with a club of that kind when there 


wasn’t enough space to swing even a | 
shorter one? Tolley quickly enlightened , 
Vaulting the fence, he began addressing th) 
from the other side of the barbed wire, ]\, 
as far over it as he could in an awkward, wu 
fortable position. Several times he drew th 
back to the top of the swing to see if he hac ; 
cient clearance, and finding that he coull ; 
barely make it, he let go with all the for 
could muster with muscles and body as ge, 
cramped as they were. 

It was a marvelous exhibition of what ol | 
pert golfer can do when necessity demands. 
a superb snap of the wrists as the club heac 
into the ball, Tolley sent away a brassy s} 
which he might have felt a proper sense of pj: 
it had been made in the most favorable ci); 
stances. It was straight and long, and , 
stopped traveling until it had trickled up o| 
green close to the cup, from which poir 
halved the hole in4. And that was one grea | 
in which the element of luck had no part. |: 
too bold in conception and too perfect in exec | 
to be anything else than a rare bit of golf art : 

The spirit of fair play pervading the golf | 
is one of the most delightful phases of the ¢: 
I refrain from glorifying the members of the | 
brotherhood which has sprung into existen | 
the last thirty-eight years as keener sport | 
than those who lean to other athletic past: 
but I believe it can be safely said that no | 
highly developed sense of sportsmanship ¢a | 
found elsewhere. The rigid adherence of | 
Reid and his colleagues to the finer princip] ; 
the game still lives in spite of the rapid expat | 
of golf. Bad sports are in the great minorit | 
the links. We find them now and then, mix | 
with those who violate the courtesies of the a 
but they are few. | 

And yet there was a time far back in golf 
tory when players failed to observe the stand | 
of etiquette now prevailing. In the archiyi| 
is recorded that the practice of intimidatin | 
opponent by means of subtle comment and 
tions was not uncommon, though confined largel| 
men well acquainted with one another rather than to | 
casual adversaries of tournament competition. There)! 
various methods of employing this drawing-room i) 
of intimidation—for example, the apparently inno | 
suggestion to an opponent that his improved form | 
been brought about through a change in the style of p. 


Short on His Golf Manners 


You hitting them harder than you used to,” 
intimidator would say. ‘You seem to get much |: 

ter results when you press like that.” Whereupon his | 
ponent, believing his comment to be honest, would s\. 
pressing every shot and his game would fall to pieces. | 
Now and then we come across a golfer who resorts 
such tricks in this day. The most notable example of | 
have ever seen was a certain golfer of my acquaintai| 
I often used to wonder whether it was an inborn charac) 
istic with him or whether he merely found some devi: 
glee in throwing an opponent off his stride. And since 
enjoyed the reputation of being a good fellow in ot. 
respects, I have concluded that he was actuated more | 
a spirit of fun than by any underlying natural tender’ 
to be a bounder. There are such persons in this world. | 
man sometimes revels in the knowledge that others regi. 
him as arrogant or austere or sharp, when, as a matter 
fact, he is none of these. To the golfer I have in ming 
gave a lot of individualism and personality to be kno)! 
as a player against whom opponents must always be 
their guard. Perhaps he relished having the spotlig 
thrown on this positive quality in his make-up; certalt 
it precluded his ever becoming known as a negati, 
character. 
The intimidative recourse of this golfer was tO eXt| 
perate his opponents by the slow deliberation of his pla 
On the tee, he would address the ball for several ml 
utes at such times when he held the honor, waggling | 
driver back and forth in a provoking manner, teeing t) 
ball either a little higher or lower and stopping to ¢ 
(Continued on Page 44) - |) 
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out instructions to his caddie. If his second shot lay 150 
yards or so from the green, he would walk the entire dis- 
tance to the hole and back again before making the shot, 
pretending to study the roll of the ground and the exact 
distance to be covered. Then he would address the ball, 
stop and look around as though annoyed because his ad- 
versary happened to be standing too close to him or be- 
cause one of the caddies or spectators was moving. After 
a lapse of some minutes, he would make his shot, knowing 
he had worked his opponent up toa point of irritation where 
the chances for a foozled stroke were excellent. 

One day it chanced that his opponent in an important 
round of a tournament was an old-time baseball player, 
who, like John Montgomery Ward, had taken up golf and 
become proficient in it. The former star knew the tactics 
of the man he was playing—and was prepared for him. 
The night before they were to meet he had studied out a 
method by which to offset the irritating effect of this over- 
emphasis on deliberation. When he evolved the plan he 
kept it strictly to himself and was content, when his 
friends warned him of what was in store, to observe sagely 
that maybe things wouldn’t work out so badly after all. 

The news spread quickly that the baseball man was lying 
in wait for this obstreperous golfer and intended beating 
him at his own game. It attracted a large crowd to the 
Baltusrol course, where the match was played. The spec- 
tators were not kept in suspense long. At one of the early 
holes the former star’s opponent placed his tee shot about 
170 yards from the green, and before playing the second 
went through the regular formula of measuring off the inter- 
vening ground between the cup and the spot where the ball 
lay. This was his first attempt to rattle the baseball man. 
The crowd waited expectantly as he walked slowly toward 
the green with deliberate strides and stopped to make a 
minute inspection of the adjacent sand pits. 

As he started to retrace his steps his gaze rested upon 
the figure of a man seated on a camp chair in the center of 
the fairway. He paused, 
mystified, shading his eyes 
from the sun as he peered 
down the course, trying to 
make out who in that throng 
would adopt such a novel 
expedient for enjoying com- 
fort while following a golf 
match. But the face of the 
person seated in the chair 
was obscured and he could 
not tell. He was plainly dis- 
turbed. On the way back 
to the ball he forgot entirely 
about moving in a measured 
tread, but quickened his 
pace so smartly that he was 
proceeding almost at a dog- 
trot. A great suspicion had 
loomed up in his mind. He 
was eager to confirm it. 


The Riler Riled 


Yee the occupant of the 
chair was the former 
star. Back of him wasasemi- 
circle of spectators on tiptoe 
at the unexpected turn 
events had taken. Most of 
them were having a hard 
time to suppress the mirth 
stirred by this tableau of 
the intimidator intimidated. 
The man in the chair wasthe 
picture of ease, comfort and 
nonchalance. Heaffected to 
be utterly oblivious of his 
surroundings and kept his 
eyes riveted upon a magazine which he seemed to be read- 
ing. Even when his opponent stepped directly in front of 
him as though to speak, the former star remained motion- 
less, apparently intent upon the most absorbing story he 
had ever read. A mid-iron rested against his lap and his 
own ball lay on the turf a few feet from where he sat, ap- 
parently neglected and forgotten in their owner’s sudden 
defection from golf in favor of literature. 

The baseball man’s opponent, now much fussed at the 
unexpected turning of the tables, dubbed his shot. It was 
now the former star’s turn to play, but he sat rigid on his 
chair, occasionally turning a page in the magazine over 
which hewas poring. His caddie spoke to him—onee, twice, 
three times; and he came back to earth with a start, as 
though suddenly remembering that he was participating in 
a golf match. He carefully closed the magazine, folded up 
the camp chair and handed them to another caddie, who 
had been trailing along in the rear unobserved. Then, with 
exaggerated dignity and deliberation, he made his shot— 
a good one—and as it proceeded on its way to the green the 
baseball man and everyone in that immediate vicinity knew 
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he was master of the situation. His clever scheme had func- 
tioned perfectly. Those who saw it in operation became 
convinced that the best cure for intimidation is intimida- 
tion. 

Golf, the game of infinite variety, is always offering its 
followers the opportunity to do the unexpected. In this 
instance I do not refer to the unexpected as demonstrated 
by the former baseball star.. I have in mind a play made by 
Francis Ouimet on the New J ersey links of the Pine Valley 
Golf Club, near Philadelphia. On the sixth hole of this 
great sandy course is a slight elbow witha score-despoiling 
bunker lying in the path of tee shots which are not played 
to the left. The invariable rule of Pine Valley golfers had 
been to make their drives in that manner, since it seemed 
like almost a hopeless task to try to carry that foreboding 
bunker. Ouimet, 
playing an in- 
formal match, 
conceived the 
shot in a different 
light. 

‘< Wihyn.o-t 
carry the bunker 
itself?’”’ he asked 
of those playing 
with him. 

“Tt’s too far 
away—the dis- 
tance is some- 
thing well over 
200 yards,” they 
told him. 

“IT believe it 
can be carried. 
Let’s take a poke 
at it, anyway.” 
Whereupon 
Ouimet aimed 


straight for the 
stretch of fair- 
way beyond the 
bunker and 
reached it nicely. 
It was the first 
time any golfer 
had succeeded in 
doing it, the im- 
pression having 
become so firmly 
fixed that it could 
not be done that 
the members had 
abandoned their 
efforts to accom- 
plish it. Since 
that day several 
of them have du- 
plicated Ouimet’s 
performance. It 
is not, however, 
a common prac- 
tice. One must be an exceedingly long driver to be able 
to send the ball more than 200 yards away from the tee 
before it falls to earth. 

Pine Valley, in my judgment, is the finest golf course in 
the United States and equaled by few in any part of the 
world. Asa test of the game, it is supreme. Neither flat 
nor hilly, the undulating land resembles a desert into 
which have been dropped clusters of beautiful trees. White 
sand is everywhere, great stretches of it reaching along the 
fairways and circling the putting greens. Nature’s color 
combination is entrancing. The grayish white of the desert 
blends softly into the green of the woodland; and where 
these sandy rivulets wind in and out through the meadow 
or flow gracefully over the grass-covered parapets, it re- 
minds you of snowdrifts resting on the countryside. 

Over this rarely picturesque spot in the lowlands of 
Southern Jersey hovers the memory of the man who con- 
ceived it and to whose broad vision and unstinted energy 
Pine Valley now stands as a monument. I met him some 
years ago—George Crump, a splendid, whole-souled chap 
then in the fullness of his life. To him Pine Valley was the 
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dream of a lifetime come true. As a boy he had tray 
every foot of the sandy soil with a shotgun slung oy., 
shoulder as he and his comrades spent days in the v4 
bagging quail, which were to be found in abundance :, 
It was the place of his dreams. In later years, when WE 
prospered and found his notch in the world of busines 
hotel owner of wealth and influence, his eyes and . 
turned again toward the wooded spot in which he 
found so much joy in his youth. 

George Crump told me of it himself. The Vision of > 
Valley transformed into a masterpiece of golf archite 
came to him on one of those exhilarating expeditions hy 
again making over its white-grained expanses and the 
its quail-inhabited thickets, all so reminiscent of Sil) 
journeys he had made many years ago. And yetit wa 1 
ferentnow. Hewasmi_ 
aged, a fair measure 0} 
life behind him. Then jy | 
stood at the threshold «; 
life, free of responsibility 
burdened with the Cari | 
the world and conscioys , 
of the great fun which ¢ | 
be found in roaming gy 
paradise as this. Tho) 
nothing to equal yo 
Again Crump was free { 
the cares of the worl 
released from the bur} 
business life that had 
in the span from those e 
days and that he | 
weathered better thann 
men, to retire from thes 
before it was too late to | 
joy the fruits of hisindepe : 
ence. But he underst 
perfectly why he respon 
more to the charm of | 
tree-hedged desert than 
any other living man; 
knew that this later 
thrill gathered its chief | 
ter in the echoes rumb 
down from the past and 
a sentiment which time } 
made mellow and rich. 


\ 


Pine Valley 


Lam that these w 
the thoughts that Geo 
Crump had of Pine Valk 
He told me of them himse 

Crump’s vision began assuming concrete form when 
engaged the famous English golf architect, Colt, to come 
this country to plan a course of surpassing merit and e| 
traordinary beauty. Colt, deeply impressed with t! 
scenic splendor, pitched his tent in the woods and camp) 
there for a week or more. He emerged from his hibernati( 
enthralled. The same potential qualities for a wonder! 
links which Crump had visioned became even magnifi 
under the critical analysis of the expert. He reported thi 
it would be possible to mold one of the finest courses intl 
world from the ground go treasured in the memories | 
George Crump. 

“Good! I thought so. I see it all as you do—the sant 
the trees, the turf and the rolling ground. Good! Let 
make it what you say—one of the best courses in th 
world.” Crump was jubilant. Colt’s verdict was musict 
his ears; he told me of the happiness it brought him! 

From Colt’s blue-printed diagram was reared this mag 
nificent golf course you will find in a quaint old sectiono 
New Jersey not far from the Delaware River. But thi 
man in whose brain the image was born passed on befor 
it had reached the perfected state you now see, It hat 
been his ambition to finish it and present it to the club 
But it was ordained that Crump was not to visualize ii 
finished form the great creature of his fancy. 

That is the historical and sentimental side of Pine Valley. 
The purely practical side is that few courses have been col 
structed in this country with the same premium for good 
playing and penalty for poor playing. It is not a coursefo! 
the duffer. Every bad shot is punished. To wander away 
from the fairway is to play in heavy white sand such asyol 
will find in the traps of other courses. Here there is 4 
bunker, and there a trap, scientifically placed to catch the 
errant shot and to exact no penalty from the good one. 
Inferior golf cannot survive for more than a lucky shot 0 
two, while good golf finds its just reward. This quality 8 
a distinctive characteristic of Pine Valley. It offers et 
couragement to the golfer playing in good form and endles | 
trouble to the man off his game. 

The first time I saw Pine Valley was in the late aftern00! | 
of a fine summer day some years ago, when only fourteel | 
holes had been completed. ‘That same day I had won al 
invitation tournament at the Huntingdon Valley County | 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Shares Its Price with 


Many Motor Cars — 


but Lts Value with (None 


Because of the great number of Buicks bought 
each year, and because every dollar of the sav- 
ings of great volume goes back into Buick value, 
Buicks moderate price buys quality. 


%*% For eight consecu- 
tive years Buick has 
led, in volume of 
sales, all members of 
the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Buick can, and does build 
its cars the way all motor 
car engineers would like 
to build theirs, if their 
volume or selling price 
permitted. 


Only on the most expensive 
cars will you find chassis 
elements in any way com- 
parable in cost and quality 
to Buick’s Torque Tube 
Drive; ‘‘Triple-Sealed’’, 


Valve-in-Head Engine; Full 
Pressure Engine Lubri- 
cation; “Sealed Chassis’; 
Controllable Beam Head- 
lights and Mechanical 4- 
Wheel Brakes. 


Buick is selling more cars 
today than ever before 
in Buick history.* The 
public wants finer trans- 
portation at lower cost. 
And they get it in Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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Undoubtedly undoubtedly says he. Who ever hear} 
have give up playing thesacksafone. Ihave decided shoffer who could not make up storyse. Why if you, 


Dre BOB: Well Bob I suppose you dont know I 
that sacksafone playing is not such a good racket 


Monroe Ott 


and I have decided to win fame and fortune as a author. 
It is more artistic, and when I 
tell you all about it you will say 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE TURNER 


I have made a very wise decis- 
shun. In the mean time I am 
going to keep on shoffering as I 
must live, which is to bad as if I 
could devote all my time to my 
art I would get rich and famous 
faster. 

You see I have gave up my job 
4 or 5 times on account of my 
employers not likeing musick. 
When they would say to me that 
ether the sacksafone or me would 
have to go I realised at once that 
I could not be a famous sacks- 
afone player if I did not havea 
sacksafone, and so I told them 
that I would go. 

To hide there sorrow they 
would make off like they were 
angry and say, “‘All right here 
is your pay now get out and 
good riddance.” 

I never have any trouble get- 
ting another job and it seemed 
funny that I should work for so 
many people who did not appre- 
sheate good musick. I was all 
ways careful when I played and 
usully waited untill every one 
was in bed or else I got up early 
in the morning be fore any one 
was awake and so I do not no 
how it could of bothered them. 
But there are a lot of narrow 
minded people when they see a 
guy on the road to fame and for- 
tune they would rather kick him 
back than push him on and it 
was just my luck to work for 
that kind of people. 

Well finally I went to work for 
a guy named Mr. John Alden 
and he.is a young guy just roll- 
ing in dough. My sacksafone 

_ playing did not bother him at 
all because he spent most of the 
night makeing the rounds of the 
cabarays. As he kept me out 
all night he did not use the car 
much in the day so I use to play 
all day long and I tell you I was 
getting good. Why I could play 
the scale up and back 8 times 
and only make 1 or 2 mistakes, 


read any of the late books you will find that there ? 
important rules that you must follow. 

What are these rules M j 
den? asks I. 

You must have a unt) 
ending and then a few de, 
situashuns and a couple of 
and if you follow these ry, 
does not seem that you ear 
but write a best seller, 

I read a book once be ea, 
Jane told me I reminded }) 
the hero and I can see tha; 
are right. 

Of coarse I am right say) / 
Alden and if I were youl y i 
get to work at once. 

I will and if you will ad), 
me a $1.00 I will buy ap 
paper and a pencil and wi> 
book today. 

One more thing says he}; 
ing me a $1.00 if I were si 
would sell my sacksafone at 
while there are still some p ; 
who do not no about the gs; 
age of air. 

You bet answers I. I wi} 
it to some poor fish and letj 
get stuck with it. I am glad|, 
I have convinced you th 
should give up the sacksafo) | 
cause I realize I am a bon) 
ther & my writeing will ; 
make me rich and famous. | 
glad that we had this talk. 

Well you see Ben it is ha | 
find a shoffer who does not ¢ 
at driveing most of the night 1 
I thot it was worth my tre) 
to point out to you that you 
better get rid of the sacksai| 

Mr. Alden you are right ) 
if you do not want the cat 
day I will get busy and wr. 
story or 2. 

So you see Bob I was luel i 
finding out about this air s}| 
age and now I can sell mysa 
afone while there is still s1 
air left. 

I am glad that I haves 
cided to be come a auther 
have been talking to Ed Va‘ 
you know the old fellow \ 
runs the gas stashun at the r 
ner of Pine St., and he no! 
about this auther racket asi 


but my fingers were kind of stiff 
on account of oiling and greas- 
ing the car and I felt that it 
would be no time be for I would be famous and rich. 

Mr. Alden called me in to his office 1 day and says, Ben 
the nabers tell me that you are some sacksafone player and 
that they are unable to work or think while you play. 

I am glad to hear there are so many people who know 
good musick, says I. 

Yes I am glad to says he but tell me do you play for your 
own amusement or is it a habit. 

I am learning to play the sacksafone answers I be cause 
through my Art I will be come rich and famous and will 
not have to shoffer any more. 

Oh says he dont you like shoffering. 

No sir. People are all ways calling me James when my 
name is Ben. 

Well Ben I-can see you are ernest and I suppose you 
know that sacksafone playing can not last long. 

No sir I didn’t, answers I, why cant it last long. 

Well you see since jazz be came popular there 1000s and 
1000s of sacksafone players. As you no it takes a lot of air 
to blow a sacksafone and at the present time they are use- 
ing up the air at the rate of 10000 cubick feet a minute. 
Do you realize what that means. 

No sir answers I. 

That means acording to the signtists that the present 
supply of air will be used up in 5 years and 10 months. 

This is mighty serious answers I cant they do anything 
for this. 

Why not much. The inventers are trying to invent a 
sacksafone that can be blown with out air but so far they 


Mabell Leaped From the Car and Grabbing Toms Arm Says Stop Do Not Slay Him, He is But 


a Poor Fool That Nos Not What He Did 


have not been sucksesful, and it looks like they never 
will be. 

This is a terribel thing to happen says I and my life 
work will only last 5 years and 10 months more. 

I would not worry about it says Mr. Alden as likely by 
the time you have learned to play the sacksafone it will be 
out of style and not used any more. 

But Mr. Alden I had made up my mind to play be for all 
the crowned heads of Europe and they would not listen to 
any thing that was out of style. 

I can see your point Ben and there is some thing to that 
but dont worry there are a lot of ways to be come famous. 

What ways says I. 

Have you ever thot of be comeing a auther? says he. 

Well not exactly an auther Mr. Alden. I had about 
made up my mind to write a opera but instead of haveing 
singers I was going to have all there parts played by good 
sacksafone players. Outside of this opera I did not think a 
guy could win fame and fortune by writeing. 

That is where you have made a big mistake. Do you no 
that a auther can earn a fortune by writeing one book? 
says Mr. Alden. And did you ever think how easy you can 
be come a auther. All you need is a 5c pad of paper andale 
pencil and then write a story and sell it for 1000s. Is not 
that pretty good to make 1000s of dollars for 6c says Mr. 
Alden. 

Yes sir answers I and I can not under stand why I did 
not think of that be for. Do you really think I could be a 
auther. 


youngest son is a auther. | 
sons name was Bill but) 
changed it to Cecil. 

That is a good idear and Iam going to change my ni‘ 
to Sylvan Hollingbird as I think that is a swell name. 

Ed told me all about authers and he says they are 1) 
popular with the dames which is O K with me. All 
society dames invite you to tea partys which are sor ) 
free for all contests to see which dame can talk to you | 
longest with out letting any of the others say a word to}\ 

All I have to do then is to find out what books thé 
dames are reading and then give them a lecture and | 
them how they can read such dam rot or hellish tré: 
Then I just tell them that every thing they dont liks 
good. And then when I leave Ed says I should shake ha § 
with each one and hold on as long as I can and at these 
time gaze in to there eyes and make each one think that ¢ 
will be my inspirashun for my next novel. 

I asked Ed if he did not think it was better for me to |/ 
darn rot and bum trash, but he said no if you cusse? 
little that it was a sign that you were a liberal writer «1 
that some authers said even worse. Cecil even went so! 
he said as to say that marriage was the bunk and to adv? 
free love which means that you marry some dame who ]}5 
a lot of dough and let her pay the bills. | 

There is a lot to this auther racket and I can see that ii3 
a good thing. I forgot to ask Ed if a auther should be! 
eral be for he marrys the rich dame or after. But it di 
not make no difference to me as I would not let money * 
fluence my Art. If some rich dame goes nuts over me? 
cause I am always giveing things away I can not help) 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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JSHER BODIES ARE THE PREFERRED SELECTION 
\F CAR MANUFACTURERS IN EVERY PRICE CLASS. 
‘HIS RECOGNITION, IN TURN, IS THE REFLECTION 
\)F UNIVERSAL PUBLIC PREFERENCE FOR CARS 


See DISPLAY THE EMBLEM-BODY BY FISHER 
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Keep DUCO 


beauty revealed. 
Restore its orig- 
inal lustre with 


Duco Polish No.7 


— for even Duco gets 
dirty, gets coveredwith 
“Traffic Film, which 
soap and water cannot 
remove. 


Insist on Duco Polish 
No. 7—made especial- 
ly for Duco by the 
makers of Duco. 


Pints $12° Quarts $150 
(In Canada, Pts., $1.20, Qts., $1.70) 


*TRAFFIC FILM 
—tiny particles of 
burned oil, ex- 
pelled from other 
car engines, settle 
on your car and 
harden into a thin 
film of dirt which 
soap and water 
cannot remove. 
This Traffic Film 
may be quickly re- 
moved, and the 
lustre of DUCO 
restored, by using 
Duco Polish No. 7. 
Equally good for 
baked enamel fin- 
ishes. 


Polish Duco with Duco Polish No. 7 


Seeeaceuseeueeeseuens COUPON seusucusnccnccueesagc 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed please find [check] [money order] for $1 
(Canada $1.20). Please send me a pint can of 
Duco Polish No. 7. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

How ever I could not blame her as I have 
bot myself a prince Alpert suit and a flow- 
ing neck tie which certainly is a swell look- 
ing out fit. I wore them yesterday and when 
I drove Mr. Alden home from the office he 
laffed and says What is the matter have 
you a sore throat? 

No sir answers I this is my authers cos- 
tume. Dont you think it looks good. 

Yes indeed Ben that disguise is a knock 
out and if you dont succeed as a auther you 
can all ways get in the movies. 

You are right Mr. Alden do you think I 
would be a good acter. I planned one time 
to be come a reel acter and be come rich 
and famous. 

No Ben on 2nd thot you would never 
make a suckses as a acter but I can tell you 
have the makeings of a great auther in you. 
Did you write any novels yet? 

Yes sir I wrote a story the Ist day. And 
I have all ready mailed it to the magasine 
that I have decided to write for. 

Well that is fine Ben and as soon as it is 
published you must let me know. 

I guess it will be in next week as I did 
not send it in untill this weeks was out. 

You buy a copy for me and if your story 
is in it I will buy out the whole issue as I 
want to send them to my friends. 

I would not like you to do that Mr. Alden 
as I do not think it would be fair to the 
reading public. 

Per haps you are right. I will only buy 
5000 copys. 

That seemed fair enough to me and so I 
told him I would doit. Now Bob I suppose 
you are anxshus to see my story and I am 
going to copy it down here so that you will 
not have to buy a whole magazine just to 
read 1 story. 

I named my story My Mistake and after 
you read it you can see it is a good name. 
It is a story about a shoffer named 
Well wait, I will write down the story and 
you can see what it is about for your self. 


MY MISTAKE 
Sylvan Hollingbird, Auther 


Thomas Van De Meter was shoffer for 
the Taylors but he was called Tom by his 
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Gulls on Negit Isiand in Mono Lake, California. 
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dear friends. He was a big strong guy with 
red hair a straight nose and a fighters chin 
and blue eyes. He was not always a shoffer 
but that was his secret and for no 1 else to 
guess. 

Mr. Frank Taylor Toms boss was a big 
business man and was rolling in dough in 
fact he was very rich. He lived in a big 
house with his wife and daughter. 

His daughter was a beautiful girl of 18 
summers named Mabell. She had black 
hair and brown eyes and was a classy 
dresser. Tom was in love with her but as 
he was the shoffer he could only show his 
love by sending her flowers and candy with 
a note saying From a Friend. 

Tom was getting along fine in his court- 
ing and had even got so that he called his 
beloved Miss Mabell and was signing his 
notes From a Dear Friend when Reginald 
Heck came to town. 

Reginald picked out mabell for his girl 
chum and at 1st she was glad to be his 
steady. Tom did not like Reginalds looks 
and as he was a great characture reader, he 
knew Reginald was a bad egg. 

Alas Mrs. Taylor looked with favor on 
Reginald and 1 day when she was driveing 
to town with Mabell Tom heard her say, 
Mabell you should feel honered that Regi- 
nald has chosen you among all the girls of 
this fair city. If you could get him for a 
husband you would have some thing to be 
proud of all the rest of your life. 

Tom gnashed his teeth. 

Yes mother says Mabell you are right. 
Reginald is some catch. How ever I would 
like to know who is the man who sends me 
presents signed From a Friend and also 
From a Dear Friend. I believe he is my 
true mate, 

That is crazy says Mrs. Taylor. Most 
likely you will never know. He must be 
a mere child or else a insane person be cause 
what man would spend all that money and 
not want you to fall all over his neck thank- 
ing him? 

Tom gnashed his teeth again. 

Yes mother you are right and if Reginald 
proposes I will accept him. 

Tom gnashed and gnashed his teeth until 
they bled. 


April 10, 1926 


Tom thot all was lost and could only say 


over and over that beautiful poem: 


Ting a ling a ling 
Death where is thy sting 
Ting a ling a ling. 


After saying this over 20 or 30 times it re. 
stored his mind and he said to him self ] 
will not give her up. Strenthened by this 
strong resolve he gripped the steering whee), 
tightly and drove home. | 

That night Tom was driveing Mabel] 
and Reginald to a dance but Reginald did 
not want to dance and he says It is to 
beautiful a night to dance let us stay oui 
under the canopy of heaven. 

No says Mabell that would not be righi 
for a nice girl to do, but I will go for a drive | 

Oh all right says Reginald. Tom take 
the road that goes by Grogans corners and 
do not turn around to come back untill ]) 
tell you. 

Tom was sitting up in front in the driy. 
ers seat because he was driveing and glared 
straight ahead muttering to him self My 
time will come. My plans are planned and! 
then be ware Mr. Reginald Heck. 

Reginald did not no toms plans and x 
he sat in back talking. Tom could hea 
every thing that they says and he sat uy! 
with a jerk when he heard Mabell say, you 
are such a strong characture Reginald thai 
the girl you marry will certainly be lucky 

You are probably right says Reginal 
only I will never marry. I believe in fre 
love and I think I will help my self to a lit | 
tle right now, and he grabbed mabell anc! 
tried to kiss her. | 

She fought like a tiger but to no avail a)| 
her weak strenght was no match for thi 
brute who sat next to her. | 

But brave Tom was on the job. Stoppin;| 
the car he jumped out and grabbed Regi 
nald by the coller and pulled him out of th 
car and held him dangling in front of him| 
Looking Reginald in the eye he recited: | 


Ashes to ashes 

and dust to dust 
Poor little Reggie 
is gonna get mussed. 


(Continued on Page 50) 


The Sky Effect Was Produced by a Storm on the Lake 
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. | Body by Fisher 


CHIEF Ore DHE + SIXES 

O immediately dominate the field of low-priced sixes, 

General Motors first developed the Pontiac Six as a car of 
high quality—and then priced it at a figure so /ow that only 
General Motors could possibly achieve it - - - Masterful 
power, brilliant flexibility, enduring stamina—enhanced by 
a new order of beauty, bigness and comfort—these are the 
Pontiac Six qualities that are kindling the enthusiasm of buy- 
ers wherever this car is displayed - - - One view, one ride, 
reveal that the Pontiac Six was designed to stand unchal- 
lenged in its field and priced to win instant public acceptance. 


Oakland Six, companion to the Pontiac Six, $1025 to $1295. All prices at factory. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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with ‘Brains 


That is what we call the 
Square Simplex, the 10-day 
alarm clock. After awaken- 
ing you, the alarm shuts off 
automatically. But, know- 
ing that you want to wake 
up at the same time next 
morning, this clock, with 
brains, automatically resets 
the alarm itself, and does 
the same thing for ten days 
without further attention. 
The diagram below will give 
you a good idea as to how 
it works. 


WIND ALARM 
ONCE IN IO DAYS 


WIND TIME 
ONCE IN JO DAYS 


7 = PS is 
|TIME REGULATOR 
FAST OR SLOW 
[SWITCH FOR REGULATING 
LENGTH OF ALARM 
| 779 49 SECONDS 


“SILENT AND ALARM” 


STO ALARM SWITCH: ONLY 
M USED TO STOP ARM 
SWITCH FOR COMPLETELY E 
SILENCING ALAAM 9 


(Height 54%"—Width 434”) 


Either antique gold or platinum-like finish $6.00 
Mahogany case; dull rubbed finish (Serenade) $10.00 


Radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra 
Also four other varieties of SQUARECLOXx 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


At Jewelers’, Department Stores and Drug Stores. 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
7th Ave. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


a) 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 


| Mabell awoke 


Tom. 


another word 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

After finishing reciting this beautiful 
poem Tom thru Reginald down on the road 
and started to knock him into a state of 
commas. Mabell leaped from the car and 
grabbing Toms arm says Stop do not slay 
him, he is but a poor fool that nos not what 
he did. 

Tom got up sadly. He would have like 
to destroy Reginald on the spot. Tom had 
tasted blood in the morning when he 
gnashed his teeth and he could hardly con- 
trol him self but when his beloved spoke he 
obeyed. 

Mabell looked down at Reginald and 
says Get up and drive us home. Tom and 
I will sit in back. 

You do not no what you are talking 
about says Reginald. It is not the custom 
for rich young ladies to ride with there 
shoffers. 

One more wise crack like that says Ma- 
bell and I will let Tom finish what he 
started. I called him off once but if you 
say another word I will let him do what he 
wants even if he tears you apart little by 
little. 

Reginald was scared to death and so 
they all got back in the car and started 
back to town. Only this time Reginald was 
driveing and Mabell and Tom sat in the 
back. Tom sat over in 1 corner thinking 
what he would have done to Reginald if 
Mabell had not stopped him. 

When Mabell got home she was sup- 
prised to see Mr. and Mrs. Taylor her 
father and mother were still awake and 
sitting in the parlor. 

Well my dear congradulashuns. I sup- 
pose you hooked him says Mrs. Taylor. 
Where is the dear sweet boy? 

Dear sweet boy my eye says Mabell. He 
is a brute and he attacked me on a lonely 
country road. If it was not for Tom I 
would most likely be dead by now. 

Tom who asks Mrs. Taylor. 

Tom Van De Meter our shoffer says 
Mabell. 

Ha ha serves Reginald right says Mr. 
Taylor. Who ever heard of takeing a 
shoffer a long when a guy goes courting? 

I dont see how you can laff says Mrs. 
Taylor when you no we will be in the poor 
house unless Mabell marrys Reginald. 

You are right says Mr. Taylor. Mabell 
we did not tell you but the Taylor Tailor 
co is in a bad way and unless I get 375 dol- 
lars by next Monday we will be ruined. 
We hoped that you would marry Reginald 
and his money would save us. 

Mabell broke in to sobs be cause she new 
she would have to marry Reginald all tho 
her heart be longed to another. She stopped 
sobbing and drying her eyes she looked up 
with a weak smile and says, Do not worry 
parents. I will 
save the family 
honor and marry 
Reginald. Leave 
it to Mabell to 
hook him. 

Next morning 


brite and early, 
all tho she had 
eryed all night. 
Running around 
to the garage she 
found Tom sit- 
ting in 1 corner 
of the back seat 
of the car still 
thinking what 
he would have 
done to Reginald 
if Mabell had not 
stopped him. 
Mabell poked 
him in the ribs 
and Tom looked 
up. Mabell dear, 
I have some 
thing to tell 
started to say 


Stop do not say 
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cannot listen to no secrets of yours as I am 
going to marry Reginald. 

So you love him, says Tom with a broken 
heart. 

No Tom dear I love you but The Taylor 
Tailor Co. is on the blink and I must marry 
Reginald,.so that father can get 375 dollars 
by next monday. Please drive me to Regi- 
nald so that I can tell him. 

I will drive you, says Tom and then as he 
could not tell a lie he says to his self, but 
not to Reginald. 

Be for he got to Reginalds home Tom 
stopped in front of a little gray house. 

Get out dear, says Tom. We are going 
to be married here. This is the parsons 
house. 

I canot, says Mabell. I must marry 
Reginald to save the family honor. 

You will not marry Reginald if you do 
not love him and do not talk back to me as 
I am a very determined man when J am in 
love. Now will you get out or must I drag 
you out, says Tom lovingly. 

Looking shyly at this brute, her lover, 
Mabell stumbled daintily out of the ear. 
Tom grabbed her arm and led her in to the 
parson where they were married. 

What will my parents say asks Mabell, 
as they were driveing home. 

Let me handle them, says Tom. You run 
in to the house but do not tell them until 
I come. 

Leaving Mabell at the house Tom went 
to his room above the garage where he put 
on his full dress suit that he had kept hid- 
den in the bottom of his suit case. This did 
not take him long and he was soon boldly 
entering the parlor of the Taylor mansion. 

Mr. Taylor, says Tom, I want to tell you 
that I married your daughter and that I 
am not a shoffer. 

Good greaf, says Mrs. Taylor, the man 
is a head waiter. 

Tom you must be crazy says Mr. Tay- 
lor, this cannot be true. 

Yes Mr. Taylor says Tom it is true only 
my name is not Tom Van De Meter it is 
Theo Van De Foot, air to the Van De Foot 
millions, but to my wife and her family I 
am just plain Ted. I put on my full dress 
suit so that you could not doubt me. 

I new that you were not a regular shoffer 
all the time, says Mrs. Taylor happyly, be 
cause you did not have any accidents. 

Well Well Well says Mr. Taylor. 

Yes I am your son now, says Ted alias 
Tom. You see I saw Mabell 1 night at a 
poker party and I decided she was my 
mate but I did not want her to marry me 
for my money so I got a job as your shoffer 
and won her on love alone and that is what 
we would like to be now. 

Of coarse, says Mrs. Taylor, come Mr. 
Taylor we will leave the lovers to their 
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says Mabell. I 


The Canali at Lumbervilte, Pennsylvania 


April ic, 


love makeing, and they strode regal 
the door. 

As soon as the old people left, Ty, 
Tom pulled Mabell on to his lap an] 
ing in to her eye says, I have just th 
beautiful poem in honor of our wi 
and in a rich sing son voice he recite: 


You thot I was only a shoffer 
Just an other great big sap 
But I finally won you over 
I got you to sit on my lap. 


You are wonderful, says Mabell, }, 
glad I married you. 

Just then the door bell rang and . 
ran to answer it. She came back ear); 
small package and says, Look dear (j 
wedding present. She opened the p| 
and discovered a small bottle fille), 
pretty little white balls. On the bot) 
a card which read 


POISON 
From a Dear Friend 
REGINALD HECK 


So Reginald was the 1 who sent - 
the candy and flowers with a note ; 
From a Friend or From a Dear Frien: 
Mabell. He is the 1 whot has loved : 
years and now I no that such love ca. 
spurned. I love him to. I would neye| 
married Ted alias Tom if I had non. 
could kill myself. 

Mabell opened the bottle and took | 
little white balls and giveing them t’ 
alias Tom she says, Eat them. He dj; 
gulp and then she took 8 little whit, 
and ate them her self. Mabell th 
down on Ted alias Toms lap and r- 
her head on his manly shoulder wait 
the end. She did not have long to wi 


this is THE END 


Some story aint it Bob. Of coarsi: 
the only story I have written yet |: 
some ways I be lieve it to be my best 

How did you like the delicate situ:: 
on the country road. I guess that is I 
delicate. I was going to copy some 9 
out of a book but they were all about | 
with silver leafs and skys of gold andd} 
have no sense to them so I made up | 
beautiful poems as I went a long. 

Tam not wearing my arthers costum 
more as I am saveing it for when all | 
dames invite me to drink tea with the 

I guess I dont no nothing else Bot | 
will close. 


Yours Truly Bi, 


P.S. I will tell you a secret if you | 
tell any one. When you read my story 
thot that Mabell and her husband | 
Well that is ware you are wrong. The | 
not die, but instead they lived happily) 
after. I w! 
not kill a} 
guy like a sh’ 
but Mr. A} 
says I =m} 
make a unhi! 
ending and 
wrote the §! 
like they 
dead. Tha 
ware I fooled! 
reading publi 
will tell you vi 
really happe' 
The little w! 
balls in the bi! 
marked poi) 
were not po) 
at all. T! 
were no tt: 
but candy. | 
when Mabell : 
on her husbai’ 
lap for % ht 
and found | 
was not du 
she looked) 
her husband ‘| 
says, Are }| 
dead. 

No, says he 

Oh, says £’ 
My mistake. 
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Make 


safe time ; 


Candy time comes every-so-often in the 
household where children laugh and play. 
It's fully as important as Teddy Bears or 
Mother Goose. 


Be sure candy time is a safe time by 
giving the little folks at your house de- 
licious Post’s Bran Chocolate, the new 
health confection. 


Post’s Bran Chocolate is our answer to 
the candy problem. It’s made of pure 
milk chocolate and Post’s Bran Flakes; 
chocolate for the sweet tooth; Post’s Bran 
Flakes for prevention. 


Ask daddy to bring home a pocketful 
tonight or better still, order a whole carton. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers 
of Post Health Products: Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Instant Postum, 
Grape-Nuts and Post’s Bran Chocolate. CANADIAN ADDRESS: 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


osts BRAN CH OC Ol 
a delicious health 


P. C. Co., 1926 


Only ¢ 


at the candy 
counters | 


Ey 
every day 


| a delicious 
health confection 


Post \ 


Health’ 


ae) 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY INC. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Dealer’s Note: 


| If you have not received your 

stock of Post’s Bran Chocolate 
write to Post Products Com- 
i pany, Inc., Postum Building, 
New York. 


@ confection 
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“They’re so much better— 


and they cost so little more—” 


ITH their good 

looks and their flat, 
comfortable walking sur- 
face, Seiberling Rubber 
Heels are a revelation to 
women who have never 
worn rubber heels—and 
to those who have. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. 
AER Re ORIN: Js OnH_ 1 7O 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER HEELS 


For gentlemen too, of course. 


2% 
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and honest action and the gods had given 
him forty-eight kind and honest pounds 
for doing it. Fine. 

“And may I have the desk too?” 

It hurt George H. to see the bright ex- 
pectancy fade from her face as he answered, 
but he had no choice. 

“The desk may be more difficult, I fear,”’ 
he said cautiously. ‘‘I—you see ” He 
paused a little, obviously in deep reflection. 
“T would prefer to give that matter a little 
thought—to take time ——” 

She leaned forward earnestly, but she 
was too clever to press him with words. 
The wife of a very rich man, she clearly 
preferred to press him with money. 

“Why, of course, Mr. Jay. It is a beau- 
tiful desk—I used to love to sit on a corner 
of it as a little girl—and I quite understand 
that you are a little anxious to keep it. By 
all means think the matter over and when 
you have decided, perhaps you would not 
mind telephoning to me at the Lorraine. I 
will pay you anything within generous 
reason for the desk. I want it for my hus- 
band’s room when we settle down in Eng- 
land.” 

She drew from her bag a large quantity 
of extremely good-looking money, all clean 
and crisp and hot from the bank. 

“T would like, please, to pay for the pic- 
ture now, if you do not mind; and if you 
would have it sent to me at the hotel that 
would be splendid.” 

George H. raised no obstacles to that 
program. They carried it out quite ami- 
cably together, each doing a part—the lady 
happily husking off fifty pounds’ worth of 
notes, the gentleman gayly writing out a 
receipt and exchanging it for the notes. All 
just as nice and smooth and friendly as 
anything. 

And when presently the jolly miller of 
‘the Finch Court mill returned to his inner 
office after seeing the lady off, it was with 
the air of a man who was going shortly to 
buy a desk from somebody at all costs. 

“It won’t be a five-figure deal—no, not 
even a four-figure one—but the day I 
despise a three-figure flutter will be a sad 
day for me,” he insisted gayly as he tele- 
phoned the auctioneers, in search of the 
address of the woman who owned the desk. 

It was quite evident that one of the 
clerks at the auctioneers had mistakenly 
given Lady Courtenay-Coke the informa- 
tion that Mr. Jay had bought it. George 
had not, of course, but he was going to; 
and that without compunction. 

As he put it to himself, “I was senti- 
mental about that picture, and I admit it 
freely. But I can’t be sentimental about 
the desk too. Business is business after 
all. And sentiment isn’t—no—ha-ha!” 


II 


LTHOUGH the transaction was a minor 

matter and its probable profits small 

and few, Privacy, London did not stint on 
the general craftsmanship he put into it. 

Things were quiet at the office, and al- 
though a couple hundred pounds would 
probably be all that George H. would dip 
up out of it, that would not be so bad for 
an hour’s work. Pay his office rent for a 
year, or something useful, if not impressive, 
like that. And anyway, the wife of Gen- 
eral Sir Steel Courtenay-Coke was dis- 
tinctly a lady to oblige. 

It might possibly lead to bigger things, 
and Mr. Jay was ever a man easily led— 
to bigger things. 

He had to work fairly briskly and keenly 
when, a little later, he found himself stand- 
ing by the very desk he needed in a com- 
| fortable librarylike room that was part of 
the West End flat of the lady, Mrs. Mariel 
Invermere, who had bought the desk over 
| George’s head at the Crosscut auction. 

She was a happy, handsome, merry- 
mannered soul, between twenty and forty- 
five years old; clearly a woman of the 
world, broad-minded, tolerant and good- 
| humoredly greedy. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


George fancied she must once have been 
on the stage. 

She was quick to see that he meant to 
buy the desk, and she did not hesitate to 
say so. 

“Yes, I remember you, Mr. Jay. You 
liked it at the sale. I wondered why on 
earth you did not bid a little more for it. 
The fifty pounds I paid was my limit. I’m 
always short of ready money, you know. 
Everybody is, I think. Still, I don’t really 
need to sell the desk.” 

She laughed. 

“T can struggle along with it, I’ve no 
doubt. I bought it as a present for my hus- 
band. But he is away, and he hasn’t seen 
enough of it yet to mind much whether I 
give him this one or a less expensive one. 
How much will you give me for it? Or 
never mind making an offer. You can have 
it for two hundred and fifty pounds if you 
like.” 

Mr. Jay kept his feet, even regained his 
breath in a few seconds. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Invermere, it really 
is not worth that sum—intrinsically, I 
mean.” 

The fine brown eyes of the lady were 
alight with amusement and a kind of merry 
excitement. 

“Oh, I know of course. But, you see, I 
really don’t mind whether I sell it or keep 
it. I wouldn’t bother to sell it unless I can 
make a great big profit to tell my friends 
about.” 

George Henry perceived that he had 
fallen into the fair white hands of a lady 
who was probably much too well off to have 
to bother about money. No doubt she pos- 
sessed a fond husband, and as he surveyed 
her rather sadly he admitted, withinward, 
that she was not at all the sort of person it 
would be difficult to be fond of, although 
personally he wasn’t feeling particularly 
fond of her just then. But he understood 
ladies, and he saw that time and effort 
spent in bargaining would be time and ef- 
fort thrown away. The desk was worth 
perhaps sixty or seventy—with luck. 
George sighed. 

“Tt is a deal of money, Mrs. Inver- 
mere—a very considerable deal of money. 
Still, I understand the position—yes. Now, 
may I ask you to be a little indulgent in 
this matter? Will you allow me an hour or 
so in which to think it over?” 

“Oh, yes, of course, if you like,”’ she 
laughed. ‘‘T cannot expect to make such a 
shameful profit in five minutes, can I? If 
you wish you can telephone your decision 
to me presently.” 

She was moving slowly but hintfully 
doorward as she spoke, and Mr. Jay sighed 
again. He smiled, thanked her, took the 
hint and his departure. 

“Just careless—like a child—about 
money. Spoiled that way but not a bad- 
natured little soul otherwise,’ he summed 
up as he moved to the nearest telephone- 
call office. “Still, that’s how it goes. A 
buyer who wants what a seller would just 
as lief keep can only get it one way—and 
that’s by paying for it. Supply and de- 
mand. It’sno good. You can’t dodge that 
couple—no, sir—not on racing skates. 
Well, well iv 

He got through to the Lorraine, to find 
that Lady Courtenay-Coke was there and 
in a rather elated frame of mind. She con- 
fided that she had been lucky since leaving 
Finch Court and had recovered several 
things at very low prices. Right heartily 
George congratulated her and then, swiftly 
moderating his tone, explained the sad posi- 
tion about the desk. 

“Tam sorry to tell you, Lady Courtenay- 
Coke, that what I had planned to be a de- 
lightful surprise for you has—er—fallen 
through.” 

The lady spoke quickly, a keen disap- 
pointment in her charming voice. “Oh, 
please don’t say that you have decided not 
to sell it, Mr. Jay. You know, I would pay 
quite heavily ——” 
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“Oh, it is not quite so bad as a :} 
explained George. “But the pri 
compelled, by personal reasons, t; 
really so very excessive, Lady Co); 
Coke, that I—really, I shrink fro 
tioning it—namely, three hundred ;, 
pounds!” 

“Oh, I will quite cheerfully pay , 
my father’s desk,’ came the | 
quickly, eagerly. “It’s not a quej 
the intrinsic value, you see. I am, 
back so many pleasant memories—, 
tions—with it. That will be quite} 
tory, Mr. Jay. I will buy it for tha; 

The face of the gentle one went | 
and wrung up. 

“‘She’d have said the same to fo! 
dred,”’ he hissed to himself. ‘Ser, 
right, you poor old piker! Bah!” 

But, aloud, he was much more fl 

“Thank you. I will attend to the 
forthwith. The cost would be ex: 
were it a new article, but, of course, | 
associations certainly do increase its ; 

He arranged to hold the desk at}. 
until the following afternoon, w) 
would receive instructions about sti 
and having graciously promised to, 
to her request that he should atten; 
ten o’clock on the following mornin) 
hotel with his bill, he rung off, hast| 
his bank for the needful notes and ni; 
to the merry Mrs. Invermere. 

An hour later the desk, lookin 
handsome and highly expensive, wa} 
Finch Court office, with George H: 
it over a cigar. 

“Yes, you’re a nice-looking thir 
you’re dear. Dear! Lord! Half the, 
is more than you’re worth. Three f: 
wouldn’t give more than sixty for yo | 
were the only desk in the world—tr- 
ha!” 

But there he was, on the whol 
taken. 

It was a very glossy and affabli’ 
class agent who appeared at the L: 
Hotel next morning precisely as thi: 
clocks were more or less unanimous 
ing for ten A.M. With all the con) 
which an easy hundred pounds’ y| 
picked up for the mere trouble of str 
out a pair of ready digits—is apt : 
one, the Squire of Finch Court |: 
those at the office to announce his pv: 
advent to the waiting Lady Cou) 
Coke. 

The clerk looked him over. 

“Lady Courtenay-Coke, sir?” h: 
reflected a second and added, . 
Courtenay-Coke left for the Contine 
night—leaving no address.” 

Gentle George’s jaw went “snick | 
sagged. 

“Eh?” he said. 

The clerk hardly noticed the shock | 
he had presented to the distingv! 
looking early caller. 

“Lady Courtenay-Coke left last nij| 
the Continent, sir—no address left,” : 
peated monotonously, politely, but \) 
without interest. Indeed, he was wa’ 
a girl near the door—as hotel clerks 1: 

Mr. Jay looked at him with a pale! 
ness on his face. 

“Now, now, my boy, it’s too early 
morning for carelessness in these’ 
ters ” he began. 

“T beg pardon, sir, I’m not paid } 
careless,” the clerk explained pati! 
transferring his tired gaze to Mr.| 
“Lady Courtenay-Coke left for the! 
tinent last night—leaving no address! 

George flushed. 

“Well, there’s no need to rub it ir! 
you were a personal enemy of mine,! 
you!”’ he cried in low but bitter tones? 
turned away, grinding his heel into th’ 
pet as expensively as he could. 

The clerk concealed a yawn, his ey 
turning doorward. He bore no malic! 
was he conscious of any resentment af! 
the severe tones in which the galva! 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Paige has never known how to com- 
promise with perfection in either 
materials or workmanship. For 17 
years Paige has been building only 
fine cars—and pricing them squarely 
on the basis of production costs. 


This year, more than ever before, 
Paige is ‘The Most Beautiful Car in 
America.” It is a car embodying all 
of the integrity of the Paige institu- 
tion—all the traditional _y quality 
of Paige materials and “ff workman- 
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beaunyul 


car in America 
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ship—all of the brilliance and long 
endurance of Paige performance. 


And yet—this year—Paige has so 
tremendously increased its manufac- 
turing facilities (building five cars 
where one was formerly built) that 
it can sell these newest and finest 
Paige models for nearly a thousand 
dollars lower than former Paiges. 


Standard 5-passenger Sedan, $1495; Deluxe 5-passenger 
Sedan, $1670; Deluxe 7-passenger Sedan, $1995; Cabriolet 
Roadster, $2295; Suburban Limousine, $2245; Paige- 
hydraulic 4-wheel brakes included. All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 
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For 38 Years 
Carreras have 
supplied choice — 
tobaccos to the 
London geniry 


Wherever Englishmen meet 
over a pipe, CRAVEN MIX- 
TURE will be found on the 
table. 


This was true when Victoria was 
queen and her son, Prince Albert 
Edward of Wales, casually used to 
drop in at Carreras’ famous little 
tobacco shop on Wardour Street— 
and later when the bicycle first came 
into favor—and today. 


For CRAVEN MIXTURE is the 
chosen pipe tobacco of discriminat- 
ing smokers the world over—a to- 
bacco for connoisseurs—pure and 
unadulterated—cured in the old- 
fashioned natural way which is the 
only right way. 


Today you can buy this famous 
blend, in all its virgin freshnéss, 
packed in air-tight tins, anywhere in 
the United States or Canada. A 
pipeful will convince you that 
CRAVEN MIXTURE is no ordi- 
nary tobacco. 


If you will send the coupon below 
and 10c in stamps to our American 
office—back will come a liberal sam- 
ple tin of this fine old quality tobacco. 


Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue 
| New York City. 
1 I enclose 10c in stamps. H 
Special sample tin of CRAVEN MIXTURE. 
| 
i 
! 


Send 


Offer 


Craven 


MIXTURE 
Imported London 


Made by Carreras, Lid., London Established 1788 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
George Henry had addressed him. He was 
not paid to be malicious or resentful. For 
half a second he wondered vaguely what 
had stung the glossy gentleman, then for- 
got him. 

But the extravagant way in which 
George ground his expensive teeth as he 
passed the sweet-faced girl near the door 
made her jump a little. And the taxi 
driver he signaled as he flung himself out of 
the hotel was so subdued by his fare’s 
dumb, dour facial expression that he apolo- 
gized for asking where Mr. Jay desired to 
be driven, and nearly achieved a collision 
at the next corner on account of striving to 
distinguish, above the howlings of his an- 
cient gears, what the agitated gentleman he 
was driving was muttering about. 

But Privacy, London was only talking to 
himself about the ladies. 

Long and acrid experience had developed 
within the Squire of Finch Court a great 
gift of knowing which side of a deal he 
stood. Heneeded no auditorto inform him 
whether he stood on the debit or credit side 
of a transaction that had been irretrievably 
transacted. 

With a voltage that would have blown 
the fuses of a city’s entire lighting system, 
that blasé clerk’s information had blown 
the fuses of George H.’s highly lit expecta- 
tions. Never had a first-class, high-speed, 
top-quality member of the Agents’ Guild 
been stricken with a shorter short circuit in 
his wad than G. H. J. this morning. He 
had known it the instant that infernal clerk 
had uttered speech in his direction. 

The thing was obvious. Two ladies, de- 
void of scruples, desired a little spending 
money, and they had caught sight of 
George trying hard to get away with what 
little he had—as ants labor to get away 
with stuff they find lying about; so they 
reached out and took a little off his burden 
for him. 

“Tt was a new one to me,” snarled Mr. 
Jay in the taxi; “but I’ll say it was a good 
one. I was jollied—by the small profit on 
that picture—into paying two fifty for a 
thing worth sixty, in the hope of making 
a small but legitimate profit of another 
hundred. Even agents have got to live, 
haven’t they? . . . Yes, that was the way 
of it. Mrs. Invermere said to her friend, 
‘Tell him you'll give him three hundred and 
fifty pounds for the desk. He will believe 
it if you act your part properly, and he will 
pay me enough to show him a human profit. 
Then all you have to do is to leave the hotel 
and come round to lunch and go shares.’ 
Yes, that’s it, they got a hundred and fifty 
out of me! . Wonder what they’ll fool 
it away on—that’s what hurts. If they 
needed it for a starving child or something 
of that sort I wouldn’t grudgeit. But they 
don’t. They’ll fool it away. Took a deal of 
earning, that hundred and fifty did—these 
days. Huh!” 

He scowled at the uncut hair sticking 
over the taxi driver’s collar. 

“Caught between two millstones— Mrs. 
Invermere and her confederate, that lean 
lady . , . probably old General Courtenay- 
Coke isn’t married at all!”” He looked that 
up later—too late—and found it even so. 
“Any man might have bitten on that hook, 
anyway. : But it had to be me. 
Naturally. . . . Well, what am I going to 
do about it?” 

He lit a cigar without pleasure. 

“Tf I were a little child I guess I’d get 
down on my knees and say, ‘Please make 
me a good boy and don’t let any pretty 
ladies ever catch sight of me any more!’ 
But, as it is, better write it off. That’s it— 
write it off!’ 

He glared out of the rattling taxi window 
at the haunted-looking devils sliding 
hither and yon looking for theirs. 

“But what a city! Hey, there’s cormo- 
rants at Santa Barbara Rock by Avalon” — 
George H. was a widely read angler when 
they would let him be—‘‘that would lie 
down and ery at a raw deal like this, but 
this city don’t care. Never mind! Damn 
it, nevermind! Better leave’em alone any- 


way. They’re as clever as monkeys and as 
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quick as cats. Leave’emalone! . . . But 
I wish I could get hold of ’em! - 
There’s only one! And she’s playing tennis 
with Lady Fasterton and company in the 
south of France. Ten—nis!”’ 

He pulled himself together, paid off the 
taxi and strolled up Finch Court, through 
his outer office and into his sanctum like a 
sharp frost. He jabbed at his bell and Gus 
Golding appeared with speed. 

“Hh? That you, Gus, my boy! Well, 
now, have we got anybody on our books 
who might care to entertain the offer of one 
of the most:attractive writing desks at pres- 
ent on the market?”’ 

“No, sir,” said Gus Golding, promptly 
and efficiently, with, unfortunately, some- 
thing in his air that reminded gentle George 
Henry of that clerk at the Lorraine. 

“Oh, haven’t we? Well, get to blazes out 
of this, will you, Golding! Standing there, 
all loose, like nothing!” snarled Mr. Jay— 
and Gus naturally got. Not his weather at 
all. He left his employer to grieve. 

After a dull afternoon’s grieving at the 
office George H. conveyed his grief to the 
Astoritz Hotel, where he proposed to drug 
it unconscious with dinner. 

His common sense told him to expect no 
more than an ordinary, solitary feed. But 
some queer, floating instinct or ignis 
fatuus had urged or lured him thither. And 
it was with a sense of impending events 
that he stood behind a convenient pillar 
and surveyed the dining crowd, prior to 
surging forth to his own table, still agoniz- 
edly conscious that he was a hundred and 
fifty pounds severely in arrear of the game. 

A number of people of no importance—to 
him—he recognized; and then he went all 
rigid, like a highly experienced pointer. 

At a comfortable table not far off were 
dining four people—two ladies and two 
scoundrels. The ladies were merry little 
Mrs. Invermere and “Lady Courtenay- 
Coke’’—a little altered in appearance— 
looking much younger and brighter than 
she had appeared in Finch Court. The men 
were ordinary enough—a rubicund, jovial- 
looking man-o’-the-world person and a pal- 
lid, correct party with a receding chin but 
flinty, unpromising, rather dangerous eyes. 
They were obviously enjoying themselves, 

“On my money,” said George H. as he 
glared at them. “Like a lot 0’ cannibals.” 

He reflected. 

“Of course it’s plain proof of conspiracy. 
No doubt I could get them jailed on this 
evidence alone. But I don’t quite see how 
I would shape in a court of law. No ad- 
vertisement for me—skinned for a hundred 
and fifty the way they’ve skinned me—a 
celebrated and highly recommended agent. 
And yet, somehow, it digs a deep fang.” 

Reluctantly he dragged himself to a cor- 
ner where he could eat and reflect without 
having to watch these attractive lady 
wolves, busy, as it were, on the carcass of 
his hundred and fifty pounds, and there 
yielded himself up to rather sullen thought. 

He could not prosecute these folk unless 
he desired to advertise how excessively easy 
he was; and as a great percentage of his 
clients engaged him to protect them from 
the results of their own easiness, any public 
parade of the same weakness in himself 
would be liable to label him more as a 
pretty good hara-kiri-ist than a superfine 
agent. 

No—he had two courses open to him, 
prosecution being neither of these. He 
could come back at them like a sharp- 
pointed sliver of whalebone—if he knew 
how—or he could leave it alone, write off 
his loss and treat the whole miserable 
swindle with the contempt it deserved. 
Only, unfortunately, neither course got him 
back his valuable hundred and fifty. That 
was the weakness—the flaw. 

“T’m not a mean man, thank God,” he 
growled into his soup, “and a hundred and 
fifty either way won’t matter much to me 
in a hundred and fifty years’ time, but all 
the same it sticks in my throat—just at 

present!’ 

He broke off to grumble at the sherry, 
contemptuously thrusting an empty glass 
at the waiter, then resumed his monologue. 
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“Tf I had lost that money in a fai 
square everyday part-of-the-businegs F 
I would be smiling now. But I didn 
was on the side—out of the ordinary) 
I tried to oblige two ladies who nq 
obliging—at least, one did—and they p 
me for being kind-hearted. I needed } 
ing profit. I had to attend to my ordg 
profit, aman with an overhead like P’y r 
Nothing in that. Even agents got to ]¢ 
suppose. And you’ve got to trust som \ 
some of the time—even though they’ g 
extra-musical voices. And when a wi 
like Lady Whatchacalla-Coke sudir 
comes along and shows a pretty nearh) | 
perate interest in an absconding solic 
writing desk 4 

George Henry stopped dead. For |\ 
seconds he sat rather like a graven it ¢ 
staring straight before him with dul) 
fishy eyes. 

The waiter looked a little worried, } 
ered, hesitated, stared, then wisely | 
stepped what he apparently thought, 
the prelude to a highly paralytic stroke) 
went away for a little while. 

But he need’ not have worried. Gj 
George had been smitten violently in] 
exact center of his mental machinery y} 
likely solution of his problem—that :: 
all. 

Slowly a light rekindled itself in his § 
the bitterness dissolved itself from his\ 
and the just anger eased itself from ths 
of his jaw. For a while he sat thinking y 
beaming. 

“No, no; no more dinner, "he said \¢ 
the waiter returned. “Just bring 1. 
small bottle of Mumm, will you, Will) 
like a good fellow. . Ha-ha!” 

Several people looked round at 
triumphant ha-ha. But they ne) 
have worried. It was only old Georg | 
Jay snuffing the battle from afar off— k 
a war horse. 

He drank his champagne, left the reg \ 
rant and headed for Fleet Street, wherih 
news comes from. | 

There, under the wing of a journal 
friend, he carefully studied a newsp 
file. 

Three days later he figured impressi | 
among a few seedy-looking early {i 
hovering about the gates of one of ji 
Majesty’s prisons to meet those fortun e 
due for release that morning. Not| 
seemed to know quite what he was di 
there; least of all, the party he cam 4 
welcome out, one Alfred Turnstone, 
merly confidential clerk to the late Andie 
Crosscut, Esq. 

But Mr. Jay soon put that right. Al 
seemed glad of a friend. He compla x 
that he had suffered a lot from lonelis 
recently. 

“Never fear, never fret, Turnstone, ( 
fellow,’”’ boomed George H. in his cor«|! 
breezy fashion. “You mayn’t have f 
many friends back there, but you’ve fo 
one here. I’m going to show you that m 
after breakfast. Yes, after a fried sole - 
Alfred’s eyes brightened—“and a coup!) 
grilled kidneys, with some rolls of cf 
bacon,” continued Mr. Jay. The dr p 
went out of Turnstone’s carriage. “Ma 
a steak decorated with mushrooms )r 

stuffed olives and anchovies, with fi 
potatoes to follow.’”’ Mr. Turnstone’s € 
dimmed with sheer emotion. “Sce 
toast—rich brown buttery toast like mot ! 
used to create, hey?—marmalade, of cou), 
and coffee—enough, as it might be, to fi 
pail. A cigar or so, maybe. Come ni, 
what do you say to that, my friend?” | 

Mr. Turnstone looked anxiously ab ¢ 
him, his lips moving. | 

“Where is it, Mr. Jay?” he inquil 
hoarsely. 

“TIL show you, Mr. Turnstone,” > 
clared George—and did. 


qr | 
1? WAS at eleven o’clock A.M., exactly 

week later, that gentle George Her/ 
arose from his desk to receive two call’ 
rather ceremoniously ushered in by G3 
Golding. 
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These were merry Mrs. Invermere and 
her husband. Husband proved to be the 
blank-eyed, chinless gentleman who had 
made one of the party Mr. Jay had noted 
feasting at the Astoritz on his ever-lamented 
hundred and fifty. 

From the interchange of greetings it was 
evident that they had called by appoint- 
ment, and as a result of previous corre- 
spondence, 

The eyes of both traveled swiftly to the 
very handsome writing desk which stood 
facing the plainer desk of Mr. Jay. 

“You haven’t sold it yet, then, Mr. 
Jay?” asked the lady, as she sat down. 

“Well, I haven’t actually taken the 
money for it,” admitted George H. “But 
I’ve got to tell you, Mrs. Invermere, that I 
am expecting a French gentleman here at 
twelve with the money to pay for it.” 

The charming face of the merry-looking 
lady clouded. 

“Oh, then you have sold it, after all!” 

“Tf I donot receive, before twelve o'clock, 
a better offer than the man from Boulogne 
has made me, it certainly will change hands 
at midday,” stated George decisively. 

“You hear that, Geoff?” asked Mrs. 
Invermere. 

The jawless Geoff made his eyes go 
blanker than ever. 

“T ought never to have sold it to you, 
Mr. Jay. But quite honestly, I hadn’t the 
least idea that Geoff—that my husband 
had fallen so much in love with it. If only 
I had known ——” 

She studied the desk with cool critical 
eyes. “After all, it’s only just an ordinary, 
nice-looking desk. There are plenty as 
good-looking to be bought at a reasonable 
price, Geoff,”’ she observed. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” agreed Geoffrey 
dully. “But you know how I am, Mariel. 
Wither I like a thing no end, or I hate it. I 
liked that desk. It’s just my idea of a 
desk,’”’ he added stubbornly. “If I’d 
dreamed you were likely to sell it, I’d have 
begged you not to. After all, old 
lady, it was my desk. A present to me, I 
| admit—but mine!” 

Mrs. Invermere’s eyes were contrite. 
“My dear boy, I’ve said a hundred times 
how sorry Iam. It was careless—but Mr. 
Jay was very persuasive and I—I didn’t 
| think. It was a nice bargain, you see— 
and—well, after all, if Mr. Jay will name a 
| price for it that is within my means, I am 
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| thing in the poise and appearance of Mr. 


She turned resolutely to the blandly 
beaming George H. 

“How much do you want for it, Mr. 
Jay?” she asked flatly. “I owe it to my 
husband to buy it if I can.’’ Some of the 
merriness seemed to fade from her slightly 
narrower eyes as she spoke. “I know that 
I made a hard bargain with you, and I 
admit freely that I am a little ashamed. 
You are entitled to name a hard bargain 
with me. Only,” she smiled again rue- 
fully, ‘‘remember, please, if you make it too 
hard I shall not be able to buy—much as I 
would like to.” 

“Quite so, ha-ha—oh, quite so,” breezed 
George benignly. ‘“Mustn’t be too vin- 
dictive—nunno—that wouldn’t do, my 
dear Mrs. Invermere. You won’t find me 
that way inclined, I assure you.” 

“That is really kind. And how much do 
you want for the desk, Mr. Jay?” 

“You shall have it back for the sum the 
French buyer I mentioned is offering me, 
Mrs. Invermere. The price of the desk is 
six hundred pounds,” smiled the old battler. 
Merry Mrs. Invermere gasped, or ap- 
peared to do so. Her husband turned his 
eyes on Mr. Jay without a sound. There 
was in that slow turning of the sleek head 
something ominous and remotely formi- 
dable. The colorless, lidless-looking eyes of 
Mr. Invermere were blanker than ever— 
opaque—almost snakish. 

The big, round jaw of gentle George came 
forward, and his mouth lost a lot of its good 
humor. His eyes, too, hardened. Some- 


Invermere had set his sparse back hair 
bristling. 
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“That desk, Mr. Jay, is worth about 
sixty pounds in the open market,” said 
Invermere in a slow, lifeless voice. 

“Yes. Call it sixty guineas. Your wife 
charged me two hundred and fifty pounds 
for it, Mr. Invermere, the day I wanted it. 
I don’t blame her. I was prepared to pay 
Goa 

“And now you have the chilled-steel 
effrontery to demand six hundred for it,” 
said Invermere, with a queer, latent note of 
menace under his slow enunciation. 

Mr. Jay felt himself bristling all over 
now. 

“T have that. The price of the desk as it 
stands is six hundred pounds—and let me 
add, Mr. Invermere, that you may take it 
at that or you may leave it. My French 
client will give me that—Lord knows why! 
Must be a shortage of desks—or common 
sense—in Boulogne! Personally, speaking 
for myself, I wouldn’t give a penny more 
than forty-five for it. . When I gave 
two fifty for it I was, ina way, commissioned 
to do so by a client—who let me down.” 

He was smiling again now. 

“But, to be honest with you, the desk’s 
worth—to anyone who wants it—sixty at 
the outside.” 

“You think so?” said Invermere with a 
curious deliberation. 

“T know so,” smiled Mr. Jay. “In the 
agency business we have to know the value 
of furniture.”’ 

Mr. Invermere reflected. His wife said 
nothing. It was odd how this peculiar and 
normally insignificant person had suddenly 
dominated the lady. 

“You demand six hundred because you 
know I have a weakness for the desk?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, I do. You have putitina nutshell, 
Mr. Invermere. I’ll let you off with that,” 
smiled George. ‘And I promise you [ 
won't turn a hair if you decline to buy,” 
he added, glancing at his watch. 

“Tl take it at that,” decided Invermere. 

“Fine,” said Mr. Jay heartily. 

He noted with regret that there was quite 
a number of notes left in the wad from 
which Mrs. Invermere stripped the six 
hundred. 

He openly examined the notes with great 
care, then amalgamated them with the 
other contents of his wallet. 

“The desk is yours, Mr. Invermere.” 

“Good!” 

A sudden cold glitter lit the blank 
snakish eyes of the chinless man. 

“You think you’ve done a clever thing, 
Mr. Jay?” he asked queerly. 

“Why, frankly, I do,’ said the gentle one. 

“Ves? . Well, I’ll show you that 
you aren’t quite so clever as you think, do 
you see?”’ pursued Invermere. 

“Eh? What d’ye mean by that?” 

Sudden anxiety appeared to leap into the 
protuberant eyes of the Squire of Finch 
Court. 

“Shall we show him, kid?” asked Inver- 
mere of his wife. 

“Show the fat fraud all you've got, 
Geoff,” snapped the lady, by no means 
merrily. 

“Yes, yes—surely I will. Watch, 
Mr. Jay—and see what you’ve sold.” 

George Henry was craning an eager neck 
now. 

“This desk belonged to Andover Cross- 
cut, who got away witha hundred thousand 
that he hid somewhere—somewhere, Mr. 
Jay—in some place where it couldn’t be 

found. Since, for your own sake, you can’t 
very well make it public, I’ll show you now 
where Andover hid his loot—or the key 
toute 

Mr. Jay made muffled sounds, and the 
man Invermere bent over the desk, opened 
a lid, thrust in his hand and wrenched 


slightly. Something clicked. 


“Oh, well done, boy,” eried the lady 


adoringly. 


Mr. Invermere turned, expressionless as 


ever, with a secret drawer in his hand, and 
Mr. Jay sat down abruptly in his chair. 


“You thought you were selling furni- 


ture, didn’t you, Mr. Jay?” said Inver- 
mere, taking an envelope from the little 


| 
| 
| 


Apr 


drawer. “But what we paid y, 
dred for was this!” 
George’s lower lip stuck out. 
“What is it?” he demanded | 
“Unless I seriously miss my 
poor friend, it is something thay 
next to Crosscut’s little hoard!’ , 
Invermere. 
“Show me!” 
The jawless one flicked a she. 
out of the envelope. 
“Read it, Geoff,” command 
excitedly, “‘if it’s safe. No—Ile, 

She snatched it and read: 

“Received the sum of sl 
pounds”’—she faltered—“‘in full 
of the price agreed upon for the « 
faltered some more—“sold by ). 
Mariel Invermere. 
Henry “4 

“Jay!” bawled the gentle on 
me! I thought you’d like to find | 
in the secret drawer—so I put y! 
there for you!”’ 

He leaned back laughing like | 
at sea—though his hard eyes ne), 
opaque orbs of Invermere, 

“Did you really think you || 
me twice?” he demanded. “Ay 
liable to be all shot up by a | 
once, but not twice.. Not if }. 
agent. Give my comp | 
your confederate, Lady Whatchac| 
and tell her Mr. Jay forgives hi 
quested. ‘And you can add thay, 
any secret key to the Crosscut ph 
be hidden, there is one place wh) 
tainly is not—and that’s in that’ 
My young friends, I’ve been oy 
microscopes and calipers!” he ex | 

“Never mind him, Geoff!” sai, 
ing lady chilly. ‘Remember }| 
man Turnstone let slip when he ca | 
ing around trying to buy the d| 
there—it’s there somewhere!” 

But that was sheer optimism. | 
who knew very little of gentle} 
would have shared it. Invermer| 
quite obviously did not. 

George H. leaned forward, be: 
ternally. 

“Come, come,” he said kina | 
mustn’t be bitter. You’re young, | 
too young to be bitter. You mus’: 
little business reverse sometimes, | 
then. Certainly. Can’t win ey) 
Nunno—can’texpectto. Mustn’t | 
these days. Mustn’t bear malice. | 
me! You hit me hard over that d| 
I bear malice? Nunno. All of }) 
take our medicine, now and tl: 
and bear it, like I do,’”’ he advised: | 
again, until they could endure it | 
and so left him to do the grinni| 
they did the bearing. : 

“Nasty cunning little crowd of 
mused George. “I am well outoft} 
was. : | 
Ten minutes later the diligent 2! 
fully curious Gus brought in M) 
Turnstone. 

“Well, Mr. Jay?” he asked defer | 

“Very well, Turnstone. Couldn ) 
better,”” boomed the squire. 

He passed a fat envelope. 

“Here’s yours. You did well! 
stone—I’ve paid you well. And n 
a note of this: There’s no reason wl | 
with your talent shouldn’t always } 

But, remember now, keep straigh, 
sharp stuff—there’s nothing in it. 
Rapid but reliable, steady but stro1: 
severance, diligence, luck and cé| 
own motto. Borrow it. And n | 
stuff! Remember that. It’s good! 
from George H. Jay, the well-know:: 
and it’s free—to you. I don’t usua) 
good expensive advice away, but I’! 
ing an exception in your case, Tu 
For I’ll say frankly that the way you 
it on to those crooks that you were P 
round trying to buy Crosscut’s old d 
let slip the information about tha’ 
drawer was—must have been—m 
They swallowed it whole, ate it alive 
yes. Leave your address in the office 
go out. I may be able to help yo: 
more one of these days.” } 


.a station, for an afternoon’s outing or 
atnot. Ishould have to move fast; but 
vy could stop at my room on the way 
iwntown. 

‘Hello, there, Georgie, oldson!”’ Ishouted 
\ffly. I am bluff, you know, at times. 

‘Mother, here’s Norman to see us off!” 
led Genevieve in the doorway. 

‘Good news for you, Norman,’ said 
ve, carrying out a bag. “You won’t 
ye to go to Florida after all. Annie and 
orge are going along with mother and 

nevieve; they’re all going to drive down 

Florida in George’s car.” 

‘A bully idea of yours, Norman,” 
ickled George Perkins, slapping me on 
: back with his heavy hand. “They cer- 
nly ought to have an able-bodied man 

ng, and if that isn’t me I want to be 
pwn. Hop right in, mother, and we'll hit 

: long, long trail.” 

‘Good-by, Norman,” they said, all kiss- 
me at once. 

‘He’s the only one really thinks of the 
aily,” said Annie, getting in. 

‘The poor fellow needs a trip to Florida 
much as anyone,” said my mother, wav- 
‘tome. ‘‘ He doesn’t look at all well.” 

‘Nonsense,” blustered Dave. ‘“Nor- 
in’s a man, and he thinks of his work 
it. Good-by, mother. Good-by, Annie.” 


*Good-by, Norman! Good-by!” And 
ay they went down the block. 
George Perkins is a loafer. That’s all 


*y well about being hearty—many tramps 
» altogether too hearty—but I say that 
y man who will drop his affairs at an 
ur’s notice and run off to. the end of the 
‘th on a pleasure trip is a loafer. George 
rkins is ready to start for any place at 
y time, just as long as the trip is made in 
automobile and he is driving. That fel- 
v has the instincts of a chauffeur. That’s 
he is, when you come right down to it— 
it a chauffeur. He should be driving a 
) around the streets instead of pretend- 
t to be a—oh, I don’t know what he was 
stending to do for a living at that time. 
iere was a fine man to whom to intrust 
ree defenseless women. 
“Oh, mother forgot her cough drops,” 
.d Gladys, holding out the package. ‘““And 
ey did her so much good.” 
So they had even forgot to take mother’s 
ugh drops that had done her so much 
od. With a look of grim quiet about my 
outh, I took the package of cough drops 
ym Gladys, ran down to the Amsterdam 
venue corner and hailed a_ taxicab. 
[wenty-third Street ferry!’ I cried. ‘““We 
ust catch a party leaving for Florida!” 
I caught them in the ferry slip. I strode 
er to their car, pulled the door open and 
mbed inside. 
“Move over, madam,” I said to Annie. 
| see that I have to take care of mother, 
ice nobody else will. There are your cough 
‘ops, mother. I can pass over some things, 
tt when it comes to leaving my mother’s 
ugh drops behind after they did her so 
uch good, that’s the last straw. She 
yesn’t go to Florida without me.” 
“What a piece of cheek,’ said Annie, 
ishing on me. “Mother, tell this fellow 
get out of this car at once. Don’t you 
re push me, Norman. George, do you see 
hat he’s doing?”’ 
“You keep out of our family affairs, 
eorge Perkins,” I said, growing hot at his 
‘tempt to interfere between me and my 
yn sister. ‘Turn around and attend to 
dur driving.” 
“Let him stay,” gasped my mother, who 
id tears of laughter in her eyes. She was 
amensely relieved to see me. ‘‘ Move over, 
nnie. Who wants a cough drop?” And 
ie emitted another squeal of carefree 
‘ughter. 
We made Washington that evening, 
inning down the Hudson Boulevard to 
1e Lincoln Highway, and by two o’clock 
‘the following afternoon we were passing 
arough Richmond. George Perkins had 
Avised travel by car, and he would stand 


| 
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out for travel to Europe by the same con- 
veyance, but I must say that his prediction 
of an easy trip was surprisingly confirmed. 
We had had no snow or soft weather for 
two weeks preceding, and the roads were 
in excellent shape. If the trip had a draw- 
back it was the frequent bickering of the 
girls. I tried constantly to quiet them for 
mother’s sake, even when I had no initial 
part in the unpleasantness, saying, ‘“‘Shush, 
both of you! George, speak to Annie, will 
you? Mother, do you hear Genevieve?’ 
My inclination is all for peace and amity 
in the family, and I watched those girls 
like a hawk. We are not in the least a con- 
tentious family, but girls are cattish, and it 
was incumbent on me to see that no sly 
thrust or innuendo passed unremarked and 
unrebuked. But, by and large, and thanks 
only to me, if I must say so, it was a pleas- 
ant trip, and we pulled into Jacksonville 
six days out without regrets. 

“But the next time,’”’ I said, glad to 
leave my cramped quarters, “I think I 
shall go by the train.” 

“You shall go back by train,’”’ promised 
Annie, “‘even if I have to pay your fare. 
The comfort will be worth it.” 

“Put me down for half his ticket, Annie,”’ 
said Genevieve, looking at me with bland- 
ness. 

Now that little thing affected me more 
than you’d believe. Here I had been con- 
sistently firm with them, and yet they 
thought of my comfort. I said nothing, but 
a feeling of guilt and a sentiment of con- 
trition impinged on me; I had not always 
consulted their comfort. We were no 
longer children, driven by the primary ne- 
cessity for self-assertion within the family. 
Indeed, we were no longer a family. We 
were adult individuals, parted forever from 
the parent stem, able to reconstitute in our 
latter-day assemblings only the pale ghost 
of our ruddy old family life. At best, we 
were now an alliance; never again could 
we be one. How pitiful if the petty ani- 
mosities of childhood found place among 
us now. The girls were right. 

“No,” I said with energy, “but you 
shall go back on the train, both of you. 
I’m darned if I’ll let you go home in this 
cary” 

That was badly received somehow. 

We put up at the Barracuda House, an 
old-fashioned hostelry, getting two rooms 
for eighteen dollars a day. Mother and the 
girls had the larger room, and George and 
I were together, sleeping in the one bed. 
To my surprise, George proved to be a 
wretched sleeper. I am thin and nervous, 
and my rest is ordinarily agitated; I talk 
in my sleep and grind my teeth, and some- 
times yell and thrash about, but George is 
so sturdy and phlegmatic. In the gray 
dawn I saw him huddled by the window. 

He said morosely, “‘What’s that? Yes, 
I will get something to make me sleep to- 
night, thank you, and it is going to be a 
gag and a set of handcuffs and leg irons.”’ 

After breakfast I hurried into the lobby 
to get my overcoat; I had brought it down 
from the room inadvertently, not noting 
the heat of the day, and I had thrown it 
over a chair before going in to breakfast. 
During the meal I had read in my copy of 


‘ the Times-Union a disturbing account of 


the numbers of criminal-minded fellows 
that had been drawn to Florida by the land 
boom and the plethora of easy money, and 
I was alarmed for my unguarded property. 
However, I saw with relief that my over- 
coat had been in no danger of being made 
off with by stealth; it was still on the chair, 
and no less than eleven gentlemen were 
sitting about it in a close circle, facing in 
toward the overcoat, quite as if they were 
guarding it, you know—an amusing effect. 
They were not the sort to take charge of 
overcoats; that is the humorous feature, 
if it appeals to you. 

They were representative men, evidently 
leisured, smartly attired in linen knickers, 
gay stockings and sport shirts. When I 


HERE EVERY PROSPECT PLEASES 


made shift to pass between two of them the 
whole eleven rose at once and bowed to me 
amiably; when I put out a hand toward 
the garment eleven hands shot out to help 
me, and eleven smartly shod feet went for- 
ward in a single step. And then one of the 
troop reached out and snatched the over- 
coat from the chair, and ran with it through 
the doorway and to a car at the curb. I 
saw him throw the coat into the car, leap 
in after it, and start his engine. 

“But, look here,’ I remonstrated, hurry- 
ing after him in the forefront of a trampling 
mob. ‘‘ You’ve made a mistake!”’ 

He reached from his place at the wheel, 
half dragged me into his car, and then we 
were rolling down the street at the rate of 
twenty-five miles. 

“Hello, Mr. Allison,” he said, flashing 
aside a cordial smile. ‘‘You mustn’t take 
offense at our ways down here; we like to 
show a visitor proper attention. My name 
is Castles; remember me, don’t you? I 
met you in New York three years ago. Ill 
bet you can’t place me, but I spotted you 
immediately. Absolutely photographic 
memory for a face. I’m going to show you 
Jax.” 

“But, really, my dear fellow,” I pro- 
tested. ‘‘I’m glad to meet you again and 
all that, but I don’t understand this treat- 
ment.” 

““Y ou don’t know what I saved you from, 
Allison,’ he said. ‘‘Those fellows would 
have torn you limb from limb. Your first 
visit to Florida, isn’t it? Say, park that 
overcoat under lock and key, and get into 
the native costume, or you'll be pulled to 
pieces. The bird dogs will get you, Al. 
They can point an overcoat miles away. 
What sort of plot are you interested in? 
How about a nice piece down by Pablo 
Beach?” 

“I’m not interested in buying real es- 
tate, Mr. Castles,’ I said, puzzling to re- 
member where I had met him. 

“Not yet, eh? Then we’ll simply look 
the country over. Let’s make a day of it— 
what say? Have lunch with me, Al. Gosh, 
I certainly am glad to see you again. Are 
you sure there’s nothing in particular?” 

“Well,” I said, not wishing to be ungra- 
cious, “I should like to see an orange 
grove.” 

He looked at me with astonishment. 
“Did you say ‘orange grove’? But isn’t 
that a surprising coincidence? I was just 
saying to myself, ‘I’d show Al that orange 
grove, but what is there to see in an orange 
grove? That’s no treat.’”’ 

“Tt is to a man from New York,” I 
pointed out shrewdly. ‘‘In fact, Castles, it 
is the very first thing he would wish to see, 
in my opinion.” 

“‘By gosh, I think you’re more than half 
right,” he said, after reflecting. “You're 
analytical, Al, and always were. Say, you'd 
make a crackajack salesman because you 
could read your prospect like a book. If I 
had your talent I’d grab off acreage and go 
in big. Look at me; I’m only down here 
for my health, and I’ve finger-printed 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars al- 
ready. I’m not down here to do business, 
but when money jumps at a fellow the 
least he can do is hold open his bag.” 

“Two hundred thousand dollars,’”’ I said 
to myself. “Graciousme! Think of making 
such a sum in mere self-defense. Why, I 
should be willing to take overt action for 
even less.’’ And to him I said, ‘‘I have the 
morning free, Castles. If, as we drive 
along, you spy a very good chance to make 
a lot of morfey, mention it in passing, will 

ou?” 

‘ We'll look over these groves,”’ he said. 
“They are a very sweet thing, if you ask 
me.”’ 

We dozed along the Dixie Highway for 
twenty-five or thirty miles, at the end of 
which half hour Castles twisted the car 
aside and it bolted down a dirt road to the 
right. There I first saw those graceful buz- 
zards that feature the Floridan landscape; 
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a dozen of the pretty creatures lifted on 
silent wing from the road, where lay an 
eagle that had been unable to keep out of 
the way of the traffic. Soon we were run- 
ning between far-flung orchards; they were 
distinguishable at a cursory glance from the 
apple orchards of the North only by the 
lack of grass and by the glare of the white 
sand between the rows of trim and low- 
headed trees. 

“Grapefruit,” said Castles, “oranges.” 
He gestured to the right and to the left as 
he made another right turn and sent the 
ear wallowing along wheel tracks that led 
up a slight incline. We surged along for 
several miles between almost unbroken 
orchards, and then, after going downhill for 
some minutes, we broke free of the citrus 
plantations and were again on an improved 
road. I was in a lather of perspiration: it 
was hot and breathless among those trees. 
But I was enthusiastic;.I had seen oranges 
growing on trees, an incredible thing. I had 
seen perhaps a million oranges; the trees 
were heavy-laden with gold. 

We got out, and I pulled several oranges 
from a tree; they never would be missed. 

“One tree will produce ten thousand 
oranges,” said Castles when I gave over an 
attempt to count the yield of the thorny 
branches before me. “Twelve thousand 
has been known, but that’s a bit unusual. 
The average is about a hundred and 
twenty-five to a box, and you can price a 
box of oranges for yourself in Jax. There 
should be fifty trees to an acre. If I were 
you I would have my own wrappers 
printed with some distinctive trade-mark. 
This is good bright fruit, but yours should 
be fancy. I’ll be perfectly candid with you, 
Al, though, and tell you frankly that if 
you’re afraid of hard work you’ll never 
make any great fortune in groves. But 
with your rich land, and the amount of 
water on it, I simply hesitate to tell you 
what you will makea crop. Citrus trees re- 
quire tons of fertilizer and oceans of water, 
and if your land didn’t have both, if it was 
dry and poor like this stuff we’ve just been 
through, you’d have to work as hard and 
long as that planter over there.” 

He pointed at a man who lay asleep un- 
der a tree, with his hat over his face and an 
orange in his hand. He did not look over- 
worked. 

“Where is this land you call mine, 
Castles?” I asked. 

“Tt’s over in there behind that ham- 
mock,” he said. “Two hundred acres of 
it, Al; all low and level and simply sopping 
with water. We can never get through that 
hammock, but I’ll show it to you on the 
map. Completely surrounded by fine 
groves. Al, it’s the chance of a lifetime. 
Do you know what you ean snap that stuff 
up for?”’ He looked fearfully about him 
for eavesdroppers, and then whispered, 
“Thirty dollars an acre.” 

“Understand me, though,” he added 
conscientiously. ‘It’s in the rough. It’s 
not like this stuff here, Al; don’t be misled. 
It has to be cleared and planted, and then 
somebody ought to wait around until the 
trees come into bearing. These trees here 
are seven years old, but you can get them 
two or three years old from the nursery, if 
you want to cheat a little. There’s nothing 
unfair about that, Al. What will the trees 
cost you? A dollar apiece in hundred lots, 
four or five feet high. Figure it out on the 
basis of five thousand an acre a year 
profit.” 

“Tt’s almost unbelievable,” I said, and I 
more than suspected that he was showing 
me only the bright side. And yet his 
figures would stand a lot of discounting be- 
fore they got down to the return from do- 
ing book reviews and literary items for the 
Star. 

I went to the planter and lifted his hat 
from his face and said, “Good morning, sir. 
A beautiful day, isn’t it? You havea mag- 
nificent property here, if I may say so.”’ 

He sat up, groaned, blinked at me with 
bleared eyes and said, “Huh?” He added 
apologetically, “Up all night with that 
danged frost warning. Sitting beside a 
danged pan of water for it to freeze over. 
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and steady worker, and he deserves a 
chance down here where hard work will 
produce an income worth while. You 
should write to him, too, mother. Tell him 
to sell out his steam-fitting business and 
come down here and go into citrus culture 
with his money, and ee 

““Nonsense,”’ said mother. “‘What no- 
tions you take, Norman. What does Dave 
know about the orange business?” 


Eighteen men loafing around with hands in 
their pockets waiting to light, dang them. 
Must have sat down to rest me a little.” 

“Doubtless you’ve had much experience 
in citrus culture,” I said. “A marvelous 
business, isn’t it? I envy you, upon my 
word.” 

He threw back his unkempt head and 
emitted a staccato yell of laughter. Then 
he looked down at the orange in his hand, : fi 
and struck it against the trunk of the tree. “That's right,” I said disgustedly. Let 
The orange was pale and spongy; the tree him keep his nose to the grindstone all his 
trunk was marked by decayed spots and an life. Don’t encourage him to look around 
odor of decayed oranges was in the air. and improve himself. You should see that 
The leaves above his head were yellow and _ fellow over there who has been offered seven 
wilted. thousand dollars an acre for his grove. In- 

“Foot rot,” he said. side of five years, a good steady worker like 

He got to his feet; angry color came into Dave could be in that man’s place. And 
his sallow face. He closed his free fist and you should see him. Why, mother, he was 
shook it at his orchard. His voice in- nothing but a tramp!”’ 
creased in volume as he spoke. I sat right down and wrote to Dave. He 

He said, ‘‘ Comes of pasturing to fertilize, was abysmally ignorant of the citrus indus- 
and if you don’t fertilize you don’t get no try, and I went into considerable detail, ex- 
oranges. Leaf spot and ripe rot; that’s plaining what could reasonably be expected 
hot wet weather, and if you don’t get hot and inclosing snapshots. Castles ran me 
wet weather you don’t get no oranges. out there again in the afternoon. Five days 
Sooty mold and white fly, flyspeck and later Dave’s answer came; when I opened 
lichens, spray them and kill the danged it, a check for one thousand dollars, pay- 
things; and then comes the die-back, and able to mother’s order, tumbled out. I had 
you don’t get no oranges. Hoppers and _ specifically instructed Dave to draw the 
suckers, long scale and purple scale, red check to my order, but such slips are char- 
scale, orange scale, black scale and turtle- acteristic of these supposedly efficient busi- 
back! Cotton scale, barnacles and mealy ness men: He said: “I can hardly believe 
bugs! Rust mites and red spiders; beat that you can buy acreage under such fine- 
them every danged one and bring your looking orange trees for only thirty dollars 
grove to bearing, and then comes the blight, an acre, but if you have really stumbled on 
and you don’t get no oranges!” such a pick-up, take it by all means. I’ve 

I looked away, not wishing to intrude on been talking to Billy Dow, who is in the 
his grief. I saw a butterfly, a gorgeous commission game on Greenwich Street, and 
creature, black and yellow and some seven he says that stuff is mighty cheap, though 
inches across the wings; straight toward us he doesn’t know how much. Now, Nor- 
across the tricksy zephyrs came the lovely man, you get a good lawyer, and don’t let 
thing, tacking before winds lighter than an _ that fellow Castles rob you; when it comes 
infant’s breath, reeling and shuddering un-__ to business you are rather simple-minded in 
der pressures almost immeasurably light. the head. Go to a bank and ask them to 
It fluttered, hung in air and alighted more recommend a lawyer. I judge from your 

softly than a snowflake, right in the tree letter that you are interested in getting in 
beneath which the complaining man stood. the orange business, and it is high time you 
“Look,” I said to him in smiling appeal. got in some regular business and made a 
“Just look. At least you have beauty here.” living, so if you have a hold of a good thing, 
He looked. “Orange dog!” he cried, I will see about giving you a small piece of 
and he whipped back his arm and hurled _ this if you can earn it. Now try and don’t 
the orange with frantic strength straight be a fool a 
through the branches at the fairylike voy- I went at once to a responsible and repu- 
ager from across sunlit spaces, table institution in the business quarter, 
“That fellow,” said Castles, leading me and was sent by the cashier to a lawyer 
back to the car, “is a notorious grouch. named Merrigoe—Stuart Merrigoe. The 
I’ve offered him seven thousand dollars an lawyer was a young man, alert and up to 
acre for that grove of his, and would he sell snuff, and impressed me favorably. He 
it? He would not. But I’ve told you be- drew a contract whereby I agreed to pur- 
fore, and I repeat it, there is a certain chase the said two hundred acres in Kum- 
amount of hard work connected with citrus quat township for a consideration of six 
growing. Your land won’t clear itself and thousand dollars, one thousand down and 
your trees won’t come a-running; but just the balance on closing title in sixty days. 
think of the profits. Something stupen- The contract was signed by me and by 
dous, Al. Al, if you buy that acreage over Castles’ client, signed in duplicate, and 
there I'll sell it for you any time you're both copies, together with the check for one 
tired of it, at at least 100 per cent profit, thousand dollars indorsed to the seller and 
or you can tell me I exaggerated to my face also an executed deed to the property, were 
and I won’t care.” deposited in escrow with the Dime Trust 
I had been taken aback by the planter’s Company of Jacksonville, 
litany, and that recurrent “You don’t get “You have a mighty good deal, in my 
no oranges!” still rang in my ears. But on opinion, Mr. Allison,” said Merrigoe when 
sober second thought I saw the animus be-_ the formalities and hand-shakings were 
hind it. concluded, “TI don’t know anything about 
He was shrewd enough to guess that I citrus, but I’ll say blind that that land is 
was interested in citrus culture, and he had worth more than thirty dollars an acre. 
sought to frighten me off by representing it Can’t help being. I haven’t the least doubt 
as exceedingly laborious. That possibility © but that you can swap your contract for a 
did not daunt me; I am not afraid of hard two-thousand-dollar bill right now. Thatis, 
work. Supposing the title is good; and the seller 
I gave mother and the girls an informa- must think so or he wouldn’t consent to the 
tive account of the citrus industry and money going into escrow. Are you going to 
suggested that it offered an amazing oppor- subdivide it? If you want any help ——” 
tunity for rapid and easy fortune. The “Come over here, Merrigoe,” I said, tak- 
picture that I painted must have been se- ing him by the arm and leading him to my 
ductive, because Annie said, “A fine loafer- mother and sisters, who had sat by confi- 
ish business, lying asleep under a tree dently expecting me to be overreached 
waiting for an orange to drop into his hand. “Will you please tell these ladies what you 
I know who that would suit.” just said to me?” 
“Tf you mean me, madam,” I said, “I On the way back to 
can tell you that I have not been thinking broke a nets by ane e tet AiR 
of myself at all. I was thinking of your said that Norman was the brightest of e 
poor brother Dave, wading through snow children.” y 
and slush up in New York while you're 
taking it easy in the land of flowers and sun- 
shine. I’m going to write Dave, mother. 
Say what you like about him, he’s a hard 
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I said, “I have been calcul j 
profit made by the family today. | 
to be on the safe side, only five | 
oranges to a tree, and taking fift 
an acre, that is two hundred and tt 
sand oranges ——” | 

“Are two hundred and fifty | 
oranges,’ said Annie. 

“Ts,” I repeated. 

“Be quiet, Annie,” said mothe 
man is talking arithmetic now, | 
grammar. Are you taking tho. 
Genevieve?”’ 

“Two hundred and fifty tho, 
anges,” said Genevieve. 

“Are what?” said Annie, 

“Ts two thousand boxes of one } 
and twenty-five each,” I said. ! 
even six dollars a box, that is a. 
twelve thousand dollars an acre, "\ 
dred acres at that rate is a profi: 
num of two million four hundred ;: 
dollars. But let us look at the ye: 
side;* let us say that we net only a, 
thousand a year. Even so, that’; 
money. I may be queer, but I fe 
how that that doesn’t all belong t), 

“So do I,” said Annie. “None ' 
longs to you, Norman. It all be; 
Dave.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Ge: 
“Dave wasn’t even here, Annie, }| 
it belong to Dave?” | 

“No, Genevieve,’”’ I said fairly, ’ 
is entitled to his share, even if hi 
here. He is one of the family toc 
putting up the six thousand dollars | 
is entitled to his 2 per cent for cas | 

“Now, there Norman is right, | 
said my mother positively. “Wh 
father was the head of the stear| 
business, he explained to me that i 
per cent for cash, and now Dave ¢: 
get it. That’s business, Annie, W]| 
it mean, Norman?” 

“T’m supposing that we should | 
property and make only three }| 
thousand dollars,” I explained. ‘| 
six thousand dollars is 2 per cent, | 
must get that back.” 

“Very well, let’s give that back t: 
agreed Genevieve. ‘You mean ¢| 
puts it up, of course,’’ 

“Well, naturally,” I said. Itis t 
talk business to three women. “Th| 
thought: We four children will 
corporation—Merrigoe will attend | 
details—and we will take over thi: 
erty. The corporation will own th | 
erty and will owe Dave six thousand | 
and give him a promissory note forit, 
will have 20 per cent of the stock, 
sixty thousand dollars or more, Gel} 
will have 20 per cent, and we wil) 
Dave a present of 10 per cent, even | 
he is not here. It will be a nice thing: 
And then when we sell the property - 

“Who gets the other 50 per cent?’ | 
Annie. 

“We can all count, madam,” I said | 
are all aware there is another 50 pe} 
I get that, if you want to know. D- 
think the whole thing up?” 

“But if you sell the property,” ok | 
my mother, “‘what about Dave? I th! 
you said he was to come down here | 
all that cold and snow. I thought yo: 
that is why you would buy the prope)! 
as to give Dave a chance down here || 
fine climate.” 

“Oh, I haven’t forgotten Dave | 
second, mother,’ I assured her. “| 
will be a tremendous lot of work | 
done before we finish selling off the ’ 
erty, and that is where Dave will cor) 
The corporation will pay him a goods: 
too, or he can take it out in stock. Obj 
it will be indispensable for him to se { 
his business and come down here, ml 
we shall need a lot of money before : 
through. It seemed to me that the bos! 
directors might resolve to borrow it | 
Dave. Paying him 6 per cent, of cc’ 
No, 8! That’s the Florida rate, an 
must have it. But we’d be foolish n 
take a profit of three dol—three hun’ 
thousand dollars.” ee 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
ther, do you see that fellow inhale?” 
nnie. ‘‘He’s drying up his lungs. 
then he was going to say ‘Three 
,’ and he took a puff and an inhale, 
e said ‘Three hundred thousand 
aich is right, Norman?” asked my 
‘, winking at the girls and making 
giggle. I regret to admit that my 
ris capable of such levity; it con- 
1 deplorable contentment with shal- 
nking and ponderous fatuity, for she 
sr jocular with my brother Dave. 
hy not, for goodness’ sake? To speak 
onscience, he is almost fat-witted, 
rin general ideas, pluming himself on 
rowness; the sort of successful busi- 
an that has brought into intellectual 
ypt the American scene in our time. 
ughs energetically at such loobies. 
lave is a very good fellow, but I 
deceive myself as to his mental 
, or endure a comparative slight with 
mity. 
ummarize the sales plan which I pre- 
in conjunction with Merrigoe, who 
| gratifying familiarity with the tech- 
e two hundred acres was to be par- 
fi into two-acre tracts and sold to 
lual buyers for ten thousand dollars 
We would thus be paid a round 
one million dollars in toto. The in- 
al buyer was to pay one thousand 
cash down, and was to discharge the 
e of his obligation at the rate of one 
1d and fifty dollars a month, getting 
;-free at the end of five years. In the 
me we were to clear his two acres, 
it to citrus, tend the trees to ma- 
and then pick and market his crop 
ns to be agreed upon. Sixty per cent 
money was to be paid into a trust 
ny, to be disbursed to us on proof 
re had met our obligations to the 
to date. 
lient beauty of this plan was that it 
jus a promoter’s profit of eight hun- 
1ousand dollars; our advice—and I 
1 the citrus industry exhaustively on 
several afternoons—was that one 
nd dollars an acre, or an annual out- 
forty thousand dollars, would amply 
all expense. From that forty thou- 
lollars, my brother Dave, who had 
ippointed general manager of the 
ation, was to have a salary of one 
nd dollars a month. He was elected 
2eting of the board of directors of the 
ation, held in Merrigoe’s office, and 
esented with the salary as a grateful 
ie. Atthesame meeting it was moved, 
ed and carried in due form that our 
] manager should be notified to sell 
1 steam-fitting business in New York 
ind that the corporation should bor- 
@ proceeds from him at 8 per cent and 
and including the principal sum of 
housand dollars. To Dave was in- 
1 all engineering, road building, land 
g, ditching, pick-and-shovel work, 
ig, Spraying and frost and pest pro- 
of the corporate groves, and he was 
2d to report to the board of directors 
ce a year. 
fas certainly a wonderful thing for 
-twelve thousand a year in salary, 8 
at on fifty-six thousand dollars, 10 
it of the stock and the free rein that 
s keenly to the executive type. 
mained to apprise him of what we 
ne, and to procure his formal assent, 
little did I doubt his good judgment 
got out literature for prospects. A 
nd booklets, four color on coated 
obligated the corporation for two 
7d and ten dollars to the printer; 
er, it was represented that the in- 
\ancing would be done at the meeting 
finance committee when our general 
er arrived, and our credit was un- 
aed. I am proud of those booklets; 
vere largely instrumental in making 
at I am today. 
dealized map of Florida, and of the 
the United States, was on the front 
ind alike map on the rear cover. The 
-over showed Florida as a beautiful 
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mermaid in a bathing costume, reclining in 
the electrifying arms of the blue-eyed and 
passionate Gulf Stream. The rear cover 
displayed Florida as a pistol which the Gulf 
Stream was pointing at cruel winter, 
sprawled over the Northern states. If you 
will look at the outline of Florida you must 
perceive that it is quite like a mermaid and 
very like a pistol. The letter press was of 
my best, and I leave it to those who will to 
say that that is very good indeed; space 
forbids quotation at length, and less would 
be to maim a living thing. 

The first prospects circularized by us 
were selected from the income-tax returns 
for the preceding year. A Chicago firm had 
advertised the entire list for sale, but we 
bought only eight hundred, and those from 
the four-thousand-dollar-a-year class. We 
mailed our booklet to these chosen eight 
hundred. Those booklets were put in the 
mails on Friday afternoon; by the follow- 
ing Thursday morning we had received 
twenty-seven responses, and eighteen of 
them inclosed money in some form, to a 
total of seven thousand four hundred and 
forty-three dollars. 

Genevieve, our treasurer, banked the re- 
ceipts in the trust company, pending the 
declaration of a dividend. I was taken 
aback by the paucity of answers; had all of 
the eighteen who sent money agreed, with 
any plausible show of understanding, to 
pay us ten thousand dollars, we should 
have been encouraged; but so many of 
them had failed to read our literature all 
through. Three persons sent us together 
eleven hundred dollars, requesting us to in- 
vest it in something highly profitable in 
Florida, but not in an orange grove. One 
lady sent a hundred and forty-three dollars, 
saying that her envelope had arrived empty, 
but that she didn’t want to miss the chance, 
whatever it was. I applied myself to 
answering the nine prospects who had not 
sent money but had asked for more in- 
formation. 

The letter of one of these nine prospects 
is interesting, in view of later developments, 
and I give it in extenso: 


“ALLISON GROVES, INC., 
“Barracuda House, Jacksonville, Fla. 


“Gentlemen: My attention has been di- 
rected to the pamphlet wherein you offer 
two-acre orange groves for sale in the 
Garman tract in Kumquat township. Your 
facts and figures impress me and I feel as- 
sured that you are gentlemen of honor, and 
I reveal my interest to you and appeal to 
you for advice under honor’s pledge. 

‘“‘T am seventy-five years old, housebound 
with rheumatism; I fear that I shall never 
be capable of a journey to your distant 
state. I am the guardian of the Dunbar 
children, and it is their money that I would 
invest. I adjure you not to weigh your own 
interest in the premises as against these 
helpless orphans. 

‘Ig your property of real value? I have 
been told that it is a noisome swamp, worth 
not a dollar, and that Florida itself is a 
malarial jungle wherein alligators and 
rattlesnakes struggle for life with indiffer- 
ent success. But one hears such stories of 
Florida nowadays that one knows not what 
to think. If it is your advice, I shall put 
the money of these helpless ones into the 
property, and shall pay all taxes and 
charges hereafter until the land shall come 
into profitable use. 

“T realize that I put you in an exceed- 
ingly delicate position, and that you will 
weigh well your words before venturing 
optimistic forecasts. But my feeble body 
and, perhaps, clouded faculties are these 
orphans’ only safeguards. I await your 
answer in painful suspense. 

“Your ob’t servant, 
“HENRY C. MACARRAN.” 


I gave this letter the benefit of my best 
and most disinterested judgment. Could 
I in conscience advise this prospect to put 
the slender funds of orphans into a two- 
acre tract at Allison Groves? Suppose some 
unforeseeable and nigh unimaginable mis- 
fortune brought our whole enterprise to 
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utter disaster, could I ever rest easily again? 
Would not the thought of this confiding 
old man tap upon my eyelids in the night, 
and would I not then confront the mourn- 
ful eyes of children reduced by me to want? 

“Dave,” I muttered, closing my fist in 
my feeling, “if you don’t work yourself to 
skin and bone in the interest of these buy- 
ers, I shall never forgive you in this world!”’ 

For, after all, thesuccess of Allison Groves 
depended on Dave. All my promoting and 
financing would come to naught if Dave 
shirked the necessary hard work. Dave 
was the small but indispensable tip of the 
inverted pyramid; he was the humble 
horseshoe nail without which the horse, the 
rider, the battle and the kingdom must be 
lost. 

But I could depend on Dave. Yes, I knew 
the worthy fellow. A man of limited ca- 
pacity, but, within his narrow compass, 
utterly reliable. A glow of confidence in 
him and in Allison Groves suffused me, and 
I sat down again and wrote to Henry C. 
MacArran in white heat. I told him about 
Florida, where inheritance taxes have been 
abolished because nobody dies, where the 
sun doesn’t burn and the frost doesn’t bite, 
where the pioneers are reaping four profits 
a year from land that hasn’t yet been even 
scratched, and where the arriving settler 
need not work many years to make his 
land high-priced, because it is that al- 
ready. And then I told him anew, and with 
newly kindled conviction, of the potentiali- 
ties of Allison Groves. 

A few days later I was passing through 
the lobby of the Barracuda House, when 
someone called, “Mr. Allison—Mr. Allison, 
sir!” 

I turned aside and saw a little old gentle- 
man beckoning to me from a wicker chair. 
He seemed infirm with age and afflicted 
with such ills as commonly follow in the 
train of advancing years: he was emaciated 
and his wrinkled features were lined by suf- 
fering. He was carefully attired and was, at 
a guess, very well-to-do; a sturdy young 
attendant sat beside him. He smiled at me 
cordially, and said, ‘‘The name is Mac- 
Arran, sir; from N’Yawk.”’ And he strove 
to rise. 

The attendant jumped to aid him. ‘No, 
no,’ snapped the old gentleman. “Don’t 
help me, Bertram. I am quite able to stand 
by myself.” 

He fought with his disabilities, shifted 
his slight weight to the arms of the chair, 
leaned far forward until the burden was 
transferred to his unstable legs and then 
straightened slowly until his head and 
shoulders were erect. 

“Ah!” he sighed victoriously. His hand 
went testingly to the small of his back. He 
put out the other hand—a mere wraith of a 
hand—and caught mine. 

“I do believe, Bertram,’’ he said in a 
high and creaking voice, ‘‘that the devilish 
thing has left me. Upon my soul, I do, 
Bertram. I’ve felt a new man ever since 
we got off the boat, I tell you. See, I am 
just as supple—ouch-h-h!”’ 

“Your troubles will be all over in a little 
while, Mr. MacArran,”’ I said consolingly. 
But that sounded ominous in view of his 
evident decrepitude, and I added hastily, 
“The climate, you know.” 

“But it is the climate, indeed,” he said, 
his small bright eyes looking out from under 
his shaggy brows with a wildness of hope. 
“‘T thought it was all bosh, Mr. Allison, but 
now I have living proof. You have a won- 
derful state, Mr. Allison. And you deserve 
it, sir. I am honored to hold your hand. 
You are the type of developer that is all too 
scarce in Florida or in any other state. 
Lamentably few of your trade hesitate be- 
fore menacing the subsistence of the wid- 
owed and the fatherless. Sir, you are a man 
of honor.” 

““You are very kind, Mr. MacArran,”’ I 
said. ‘‘Then you have decided to invest in 
Allison Groves?” 

“Practically,” he said. “If the money 
were my own your fair-mindedness would 
have led me to invest it without leaving 
New York, but the money which I con- 
template putting into the property is that 
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Dixies—OH NOH! 


ATCH a bunch of young- 

sters swarming home from 
school, for instance, make a raid 
on the supply of Drxirs in the ice 
cream stores of the neighborhood! 
Just watch their eyes snap, their 
eager hands ply the little wooden 
spoon that comes with each Dixtz 
—watch ‘em enjoy each delicious 
gob of ice cream as it melts on 
their tongues! Oh no, they don’t 
like Dixtes! 
Ice cream is the most nourishing, 
the most healthful food a child 
(or grown-up, for that matter) can 
possibly eat. Ask the doctor! 
Drxigs cost but 5c apiece, and con- 
tain only good ice cream! The lead- 
ing Ice Cream Manufacturers of 
the country are now freezing two 
popular flavors of their delicious 
ice cream in Drxirs, sealed tight, 
right at the plant, with a top show- 
ing the maker’s name. Thus the 
original wholesomeness, purity 
and flavor of their good ice cream 
is safely guarded! 
Ask your ice cream dealer for 
Drxtzs, and if you find that he 
hasn't your favorite ice cream in 
Drxigs, send us the maker’s name. 
INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 


Easton, Pa. 


Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


Dixte Individual Drinking Cups are found in the 


stations and coaches of railroads, in offices, 
theatres, hotels, restaurants and at the better soda 
fountains. At most drug, stationery and de- 
partment stores, you can get Dixie Drinking Cups 


In convenient cartons for home or picnic use, 


ICE CREAM 


D et 


Packed with 
your favorite 
ice cream 
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The prestige of Simoniz— 
the Beautifier of Motor 
Cars—has been won by 
actual satisfactory results. 


Smmoniz KEENER really 

cleans all fine finishes 

—then Simoniz gives 

its famous lasting and 

beautiful finish, easily 

kept beautiful with a 
soft cloth. 


On Duco and Lacquer 
finishes SIMONIZING gives 
marvelous results. 
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THE SATURDAY 


of the Dunbar children. For my own sake 
I am glad that I resolved on a personal 
visit. Sir, traducers of your state—and 
there are many, Mr. Allison—should be 
whipped. Upon my soul, they should be 
whipped. I shall go now and inspect the 
property myself, but first I desired to 
meet you and to clasp your hand in friend- 
ship.” 

“Our car is at your service, Mr. Mac- 
Arran.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Allison, but I brought 
my own car and man on the boat, and they 
are waiting in the street.” 

“But meet our treasurer,” I said, bring- 
ing up Genevieve. I wished to keep this 
prospect under observation. ‘My sister 
will go with you to show you the way. We 
have just cut a footpath into Allison Groves, 
and ——”’ 

“Your company will complete the pleas- 
ure of the journey, my dear,” said’ Mr. 
MacArran, bowing over Genevieve’s hand, 
and then offering her his arm. 

He warned off his attendant with a look, 
and they proceeded slowly to the street, 
where a uniformed and fiercely mustached 
chauffeur held open the door of a large 
closed car. 

Genevieve had little to report on her re- 
turn, but had much to say, of no moment, 
about Mr. MacArran. 

“His eyes remind me of father,’’ she said. 
“And he took such a kind interest in me. 
He asked me if I was married, and showed 
such surprise. He couldn’t believe I was 
thirty-nine years old. He is going to call 


| for me again tomorrow. He seems to think 


the world of you; I can’t imagine why.” 

I saw him again on the following Thurs- 
day. He was in the car and I was walking; 
the attendant sat in the rear seat, while the 
chauffeur, with arms folded and eyes 
straight ahead, sat beside Mr. MacArran, 
who was driving; he brought the car in to 
the sidewalk. 

“T am still investigating, Mr. Allison,” 
he said, “but I can tell you now that I shall 
interest myself substantially in that prop- 


| erty. Its possibilities, in your surpassing 


climate and amid your magnificent scen- 
ery, are quite boundless. I shall invest a 
hundred thousand dollars in it, perhaps. 
The bulk of that will be my own money, 
you understand. You have made a con- 
vert, Mr. Allison, decidedly you have made 
a convert. Can I take you somewhere? 
Very well, au revoir. You'll hear from me.” 

Dave came on Saturday. 

“Fine!” he said, when I told him that he 
would receive a salary of twelve thousand 
per annum, 8 per cent on all the money he 
invested and 10 per cent of the stock. “By 
jingo, that’s a mighty fine proposition and 
lays all over steam fitting. If it proves up, 
I'll sell out in New York, lock, stock and 
barrel, and bring Molly and the children 
down here. Gosh, there must be big money 
behind this corporation. Who’s putting it 
all up, Norman?” 

“Why, Dave,” I said, “there will be no 
necessity for further financing if you will 
put up the fifty-six thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, but won’t there?” he said, his face 
falling. “Am I to put up all the money? 
Who’sin this corporation anyway? I under- 
stood you to say something about a mil- 
lionaire called MacArran.” 

“But he is only a prospect,” I said. And 
I explained to him, while he was heavily 
silent, our promoting and sales plan. 

“Oh-h-h,” he said, looking at me as if he 
had never seen me before. “And what are 
you going to be doing while I am serving 
five years at hard labor?” 

“Tam the promoter,” I said, quelling my 
springing irritation. 

“And what is Annie to be doing? And 
Genevieve? George too? He should be 
in on this. He’s a good fellow. And what 
are all these investors going to be doing?” 

“You don’t expect them to work,” I said 
shortly. ‘That is the very essence of our 
contract with them—that they are to be 
relieved of all work. I don’t understand 
your attitude, Dave.”’ 

“A hundred investors,” he said, “and 
you and Genevieve and Annie—a hundred 
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and three people. All standing around 
waiting for some poor dumb-bell to get 
down on his hands and knees and go grub- 
bing for oranges, and then you'll all get on 
his back. If this isn’t sweet!” 

“Took here, Dave,’ I said, losing pa- 
tience, “‘The matter with you is that you’re 
afraid of hard work. You're one of these 
people who think they can:come down here 
to Florida and pick up a fortune without 
having to sweat for it. We don’t want that 
sort down here.” 

“Much obliged for the chance,” he said. 
“T’m not taking it.” 

“You mean you refuse to go ahead after 
all these people have trusted you? They’ve 
put up their money on the understanding 
that you’d come down here and go to work, 
Dave, and make their investments good, 
and now you're going to lie down on them. 
Is that the fact?” 

“Yes,” he said, “except that I want my 
thousand dollars back. You hear? A fine 
nerve you had.” 

I walked up and down until I had mas- 
tered myself. 

Then I said, ‘““‘The least you can do, 
Dave, is to keep quiet, and not let people 
know you're not coming down here and go- 
ing to work. You don’t need to start a panic 
among our investors, you know.”’ 

I hurried around to see Mr. MacArran at 
the City of Jax Hotel, one of the several 
fine new hostelries of the city. Perhaps the 
financing could be arranged. 

I approached the desk. A gentleman 
whose youthful figure was displayed by his 
costume of knickerbockers, sport shirt and 
tufted golf stockings was leaning over the 
cigar case; he turned about, biting a long 
black cigar. 

A sharper glance showed that the gen- 
tleman was elderly, but still I was puzzled 
to recollect him; his motions were easy 
and graceful, his cheeks were fuller and his 
voice had a ring. 

“Hello there, Allison,’’ he said, stepping 
forward and slapping his hand into mine 
with an extravagance of cordiality. ‘How 
are you, old man? I was going around to 
see you.” 

“Hello, Mr. MacArran,” I said incredu- 
lously. 

“Smoke?” He pulled from the breast 
pocket of his shirt a companion piece to the 
lethal stogie in his firm-lipped mouth. 
“Come over here and sit down. We must 
have a good talk.” 

We sat down. 

“What are you going to do now?” he 
said, placing his hand on my knee in ob- 
vious liking. ‘‘What plans have you, my 
boy? I’m going to buy you out, you know. 
Yes, I’m going to develop that property on 
my own hook as a high-class residential 
place. There’s nothing in that orange-grove 
thing, trust me. I’m afraid you're not a: 
very sharp business man, Allison; some- 
body sold you a horse there, That land is 
absolutely unsuited for citrus, my boy. 
It’s too low and wet, you know. Citrus 
trees must have well-drained land to pros- 
per; the slopes round about there are ideal, 
but that hollow is quite worthless for citrus. 
No, no, it’s idle to debate the matter; I’ve 
had experts look at it. 

“But it will do very well indeed for resj- 
dences when developed. I shall have an 
artificial lake in the center, twenty acres 
in area, and the soil dredged for the lake 

will be thrown out to form the upland—do 
you follow me? I shall put in streets, and 
white-way lighting, and royal palms and 
Australian pines and such. Can you not 
picture the city of MacArran Isle, girt by 
miles of perfumed orange groves, mirrored 
in a blue lake, shaded by feathery palms, 
blessed by Florida’s matchless climate? 
Upon my soul, the thought of it has given 
me a new lease of life. I’ll do it if it costs 
me half a million, and it shall be the show 
place of Florida, But I want you with me, 
my boy.”’ 
ie, mpoke about buying me out,” I 

» wetting my lips. ‘How much—were 

you thinking—of paying?” 
“pce OR era eal ne ee 
: advantage of/ you. 
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You have a thousand dollars ry) 
you? That goes back. The man yi, 
from had only a tax title, and it. 
to pay him off and let you whistle, | 
not do that. I shall take legal aij 
if I find that I cannot, as guard } 
Dunbar children, pay more than | 
redeem the land from the tax ga] 
you out of pocket. Why, if it ha\ 
for you I should never have red¢ 
land at all; I let it go for the taxi 
belonged to the Dunbar estate, , 
had been misinformed on Florida| 
posed the tract to be worthless, }, 
old friend Barry Dunbar legs tha: 
bill for taxes, to be frank, and [. 
throw good money after bad.” 

“You mean to say”’—here wa; 
state of affairs that that incompe - 
rigoe had betrayed me into!—"), 
to say that the Dunbar childre), 
real owners of the land! Can you! 
Even so, the land wassold fortaxe ; 
gives a good title, doesn’t it?” 

“Now, now, we shan’t quarrel, | 
“Let the lawyers row over that. |) 
find I’m right; I’ve taken the || 
advice. Beware of tax titles, my }} 
point is that there were infants | 
here and the Florida statute of lij| 
does not begin to run against inf; 
after their disability ceases. TT} 
law of every civilized jurisdiction, 
attorney will so advise you. Let’s)| 
law when we are paying fellows 
Taking it for granted that I am ri| 
will you do now?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“Go to work for me!” he said| 
business man, my son, you are lac | 
you have a powerful pen. I war} 
write my publicity for me, and yc! 
a subject worthy of your poetry. | 
get into it the charm and faseina | 
was in your descriptions of your p| 
ous orangeries. I shan’t pretend 
the value of a literary gift like you | 
we say two hundred and fifty a w | 
we have more light? If it will wi! 
you, your extremely efficient sist’ 
vieve has accepted a position as m)| 
secretary. But mull it over, my bo | 
over.” 

I accepted his proposition afte; 
ference with Merrigoe and Mr, Ma. 
attorneys. But you know that, if }) 
read the metropolitan newspape| 
have recognized my flair for char | 
tion in the advertisements of MacA | 
Islipped over two columns of blind) | 
on the Star last week in the disgu 
article on the citrus industry. Itis | 
that was meant for me, giving b! 
scope to my creative imagination. 

I had the pleasure of sending ]} 
miserable thousand dollars. A let’ 
with it. sar 

He has asserted since that hi{ 
read the letter because he couldn’t, | 
nobody else could either, but tha 
quite like Dave. 

He knew about the loss of the }) 
to Mr. MacArran; he wrote me fr 
York, saying that he was sorry if! 
said anything objectionable, and| 
that he would finance me if I fount 
opportunity to go into business in | 
He said that he’d put up ten thous‘! 
lars on any proposition that stood! 
amination and would not require | 
on his money, but should expect 2) 
the profits. That is, he had the im]! 
to suppose that I’d permit him to } 
me for the sake of the use of his w| 
ten thousand dollars, and that I! 
then toil and moil under a torrid ) 
sun and yield up to him the half, 
won. His impudence made me ho! 
the collar. 

With the thousand-dollar check {( 
in my hand, I walked into Gent’ 
sanctum. She was then studying ’ 
raphy and typewriting and had as‘ 
to dictate. =. | 

“Take this letter, Miss Allison, I 
between my teeth. “It is to our big-!! 
brother in New York. Asa matter 0! 
begin it with ‘Dear Dave.’” 
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ifferent 


om any floor you know 


- has color, pattern, luster. It is resilient, easy 


) clean, long-lasting. 
ch embossed effect of 


SE who like beautiful homes, 
ho strive for refreshing newness 
itin interior effects, will welcome 
st floor creation of Armstrong’s 
craftsmen. 

sed Handcraft Tile Inlaid Linoleum 
lled, a name that only partly 
s its rate, unusual beauty. This 
begins with an outstanding 
nent in linoleum floor manufac- 
al, tile-like texture in the design. 
an feel this texture; you can see 
(unit in the design is raised above 
ace. Thus the mortar line effects, 
rame the tiles, effectively catch 
‘of lights and shadows. Here is 
ng different from any floor you 


come its colors—soft, pastel 
s of heather browns, dusk blue- 
tapestry tans, or rugged brick 
s you can see by the two designs 
red on this page, the colors are 
ated regularly, but are varied in 
itful handcraft manner. And to 
rther note of interest to this new 
inoleum floors, colorful heraldic 
ured emblems are inserted in 
i the designs at random. Here 
something different, something 
new. 


Id virtues unchan ged 


n texture and beauty of design 
mbossed Inlaid floors are brand 
ey possess all the old, practical 
that have always characterized 
mng’s Inlaid Linoleum. 

‘ of cork, they are springy and 
o walk on. They can be kept 
1 to a soft luster with an occa- 
raxing. A dust mop cleans them. 
can be quickly laid (cemented in 
er builders’ deadening felt) right 
ar old floors. Properly cared for, 
ould last as long as your house 
ithout a cent for refinishing. And 
2d with other types of floors they 
arkably low priced. 
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And it has fextuwre—a 


old hand-set ceramics. 


Where can you see these newest 
Armstrong creations? Good furniture, 
department, and linoleum stores now 
have all the latest designs on display. 
See them next time you are shopping. 
Have the merchant spread one of the 
patterns on the floor. Look at it from 
different angles to get the play of light 
on the textured surface. Then imagine 
such a floor in your sun porch, your 
entrance hall or dining-room. You'll 
want to plan rooms your friends will 
envy, and our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration will be glad to help you. 


Write to our 
Interior Decorator 


Our decorator, Hazel Dell Brown, will de- 
light in suggesting unusual color schemes 
for any rooms you describe to her. She 
will send you color reproductions of the 
new Embossed Inlaid Linoleum floors 
specially selected for your home, and 
samples of draperies and wall colors to 
match. 


When you write to her, ask also for 
her new book, ‘‘Thé Attractive Home— 
How to Plan Its Decoration,’’ which has 
just been published. All this service is 
free, of course, to anyone in the United 
States. Just address a postal card or 
letter to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 818 Liberty Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Another Em- 
bossed Hand- 
craftTileInlaid, 
Pattern No. 
6018, in quarry 
tile red. Room 
designed by R. 
W. Sexton, in- 
terior architect. 


Lok for the 

CIRCLE A 

trade-mark on 
the burlap back 
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A photograph in color of the latest Embossed Inlaid floor 
design in Armstrong’s Linoleam—Pattern No. 6007. Note 
the free arrangement of the colors, the raised effect of the 
tiles. The heraldic emblems—a viking ship and knight’s 
helmet—are but two of several that appear in this design. 
This floor is just one of eleven different patterns. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


~ JASPE for every floor in the house ®@ 1ntaip ~ PRINTED 


“Just as good,” jolly Dick Gowen, prom- 
inent real-estate agent agreed; “‘a refer- 
ence—you won’t mind that—just to prove 
ownership and a clear title.” 

“Quite right. I’ll do better than a refer- 
ence. We'll take them to your own bank. 
When they’ve been sold and everything’s 
all right, your bank shall pay you for the 
house and hold the deed for me.” 

By this simple process of making it worth 
somebody’s while, our youthful financier 
secured solid standing with a leading bank, 
in which he deposited bonds to the value of 
two hundred thousand dollars. He went on 
to Chicago with a letter of introduction 
from Gowen to Peter Rye, a bond broker. 
He paid for industrials with government 
bonds and again he was introduced to a 
bank. In that city of large affairs, a million 
is an incident, so he nonchalantly handed 
over securities to that value. 

At Helena, Montana, this capitalist and 
financier, with gilt-edged references and 
solid wealth in two cities, bought Brown’s 
Corner, asmall attractive ranch. It hadno 
valley in which ten thousand balsams could 
be made to grow, but Stella Burnleigh 
would never know that. He changed its 
name to Brule Sioux Ranch. 

Mr. Paul Neale of The Eaves, Hartford, 
and of Brule Sioux Ranch, Montana, arrived 
in New York early on a Tuesday morning. 
He put up at the Plaza Hotel, opened an 
account in a leading bank with substantial 
checks on his three other banks, handed 
over all his matured coupons, put his re- 
maining bonds in a safe deposit, patronized 
the leading tailors and outfitters, ordered 
letterheads and cards and called it a day. 

His enjoyment of his carefully ordered 
dinner was intense, not only because it was 
delicious and he was hungry, and because 
he had achieved his remarkable objects 
with unexpected ease, but also because his 
fears were finally at rest. John Bates Ben- 
son, deceased, had purchased the bearer 
bonds issued in large units of ten thousand 
dollars. Obviously his motive had been 
compactness for easy concealment. But 
the most canny investor of two million dol- 
lars can hardly fail to leave clews, easily to 
be found by experts. Experts had been 
searching; Stella had saidso. Neale, shak- 
ing in his riding boots, had wired from 
Helena to his Hartford bank asking if they 
had the deed all right. The answer might 
have been a policeman with a warrant; in- 
stead, it was a pleasant affirmative. So far, 
all right. On arrival at New York he had 
telegraphed to the Chicago bank asking for 
his total credit. He had waited, quaking. 
The answer not only gave the figures but 
included such dignified message as a bank 
would send to a new and important client. 
That settled it. The numbers of these 
bonds had not been circulated. The new- 
made bondholder was free to eat his dinner 
with untroubled mind; and so he did. 
Afterward, smoking a cigar which cost him 
one dollar, he strolled along Park Avenue 
and paid another dollar for inside informa- 
tion. Mrs. Benson was giving up at the end 
of June. Everybody knew that Mr. Benson 
had died penniless. The furniture was to be 

sold by auction, not by the lady, but by the 
landlord, to whom arrears were due. The 
young millionaire sauntered meditatively 
back to his hotel. 

The hours of the next day were blocked 
out to the minute. Neale visited a vice 
president of the trust company affiliated 
with his bank, tried on clothes, hustled 
through for the giver of so large an order, 
arranged for lessons in riding—he had 
never been on a horse—and hunted up an 
acquaintance who belonged to an athletic 
club. A dinner to this man resulted in an 
invitation to join the club. 

The next day he called on a professor of 
national reputation. 

“T am very ignorant,” he said. “I have 
come to know it. Can you put me in 
touch with somebody who will come every 
morning at seven and read literature with 


me for one hour; then a German instruc- 

tor and also one in French?” The inter- 

ested professor gladly helped him out. 

Thus began a career of mental and physical 

culture pursued with unremitting energy 

and unbending will. 

He knew a little, a very little, about din- 
ing, and understood a little of the French 
menus; but each delicate meal was re- 
garded as the serious study of an art. On 
the Monday he held an important confer- 
ence with the head waiter and the result 
was a special dinner for two in a half- 
hidden corner, with special flowers and a 
special reticence about everything; for 
this new student of the art of living most 
of all feared ostentation. 

When Stella came that evening he was 
with her before she had more than crossed 
the threshold of the hotel. She laughed as 
they eyed each other. “‘We meet in a dif- 
ferent plane,” she cried. But he was much 
too grave. He had been prepared for en- 
hanced charm, had steeled himself against 
a new and brilliant Stella; but his priggish 
foresight had far underestimated this radi- 
ant girl in a peach-colored cloak. Her ex- 
traordinary eyes, alight with a flame of 
hope which he had kindled, swept his face 
as with a soft caress to which his cheeks 
tingled. Her manner, her glance, her voice 
combined to render exquisite tribute. 
Such homage from a beautiful girl, dressed 
in Paris, trained to carry her clothes, 
trained to perfect ease before batteries of 
eyes, was too much for this novice. He 
forgot his carefully planned opening sen- 
tence, forgot sentence Number Two; it was 
she who said she would leave her cloak. 

Undaunted by failure, this resolute 
youth began all over. In pale blue and 
silver she approached him this time and he 
said quickly, “It’s all right; it’s come out as 
I hoped.” 

He heard her deep-drawn sigh of glad 
relief as he led the way to their table. 

““May I tell it my own way?” he asked 
as they sat down. “Or will you have it all 
in a lump?” 

“Your way, please,’ she murmured. 
She had no conscious coquetry. Black days 

with a distracted mother; sordid calcula- 
tions; racking preparations for an auction 
sale of cherished possessions; no word from 
a young stranger who had told her to hope; 
then, his voice on the telephone; strong 
words of encouragement; an invitation to 
dinner; now, a definite statement that all 
had come right. Is it matter for wonder 
that he was Prince Charming, the Family 
Savior, the Rescuing Hero? Is it surprising 
that she hung on his words, that she was 
happily grateful, that she showed her grati- 
tude? Why should she not? 

“T would have telephoned sooner,” said 
Paul Neale, “‘but I had to go out to Brule 
Sioux. Oh, didn’t I tell you—my ranch?” 

At this picturesque name she visioned 
illimitable acres stretching over mountain 
tops and encircling wide canyons. ‘You 
were much too modest, Mr. Neale,’ she 
said. “I think of our first meeting, you in 
your overalls, making an oration to a tree. 
And now ” She glanced at his well- 
made clothes and around the brilliant room. 
“We presumed, my mother and 1; but how 
could we know?” 

“She’s fixed all right,” he said abruptly. 
“T’ve got her money from the estate ——”’ 

“Yes, yes?’’ Her voice trembled. 

“Please go on eating,” he said. ‘“‘There’s 
a string to it. It’s in the hands of a trustee 
and she gets only the income—say twelve 
thousand dollars a year. What will she say 
to that?” 

“What does a drowning man say when 
he grabs the life line?” 

“That’s it. You’ve got it,” he cried. 
“A line that lasts for life.’ 

She stifled intense curiosity. One quick 
glance at him; another, reflectively at the 
table as the waiter changed the plates. 

“T found it in the elm,” he said at length. 
He saw the fork waver on its way to her 
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mouth, but she nodded and went on eating. 
He admired intensely her self-control. ‘‘In 
business matters I am all business.”’ 

““Oh, yes, you told me. I saw it too.” 

“Of course I didn’t find a life interest. 
I found money.” He addressed the top of 
her head, visible because she had ducked 
to hide the reproach in her eyes. ‘‘No,”’ he 
denied vehemently, “‘I did not leave you to 
weeks of unnecessary anxiety. I told you 
there was ground for hope.” 

“‘T dared not tell my mother,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Her worry could not be helped.” He 
bent forward and shot a question. “‘How 
long would two hundred and fifty thousand 
last her?”’ 

“‘T know—oh, yes,” Stella admitted. 

“Very well, then. I made up my mind 
she shouldn’t fling away her capital. I’m 
her trustee.”’ 

She laid down her knife and fork and 
stared at him. 

“You?” she breathed, astonished. 

“What else could I do?”’ he demanded. 
‘Suppose I asked your mother what friend 
she would like as trustee? Would she have 
fought against tying her money up?”’ 

“Indeed, yes,’’ was the quick concur- 
rence. 

“Would she have called me an imperti- 
nent boy?’ He mimicked the mother 
rather well. ‘‘‘This woodcutter or charcoal 
burner or cowboy, or whatever he calls 
himself, to hold out my money and presume 
to tell me what to do with it.’ She would 
say more. Why should I put up with it? 
I might have got mad and handed the 
money over to the courts. I can’t say. 
I can stand a lot—and now you’re think- 
ing that I might have asked your advice. 
Suppose you had named some trusted law- 
yer friend, and he had fixed it all up and 
then told your mother. What price you? 
What would she have said to you for help- 
ing secretly to tie up her property?” 

“It seems to me,” she said a little tartly, 
“that you are always right.” 

“Tt seems to me,” he answered, “that 
you’re a sport who can see reason.”’ 

Suddenly she began to laugh as she 
looked him deliberately over. ‘‘ Mother’s 
trustee!’’ she chuckled. ‘‘You’re years 
from a gray hair, from a wrinkle; and yet— 
well, I’d bet a dollar she’d never wheedle a 
hundred dollars in advance out of you.”’ 

“My job’s no sinecure,’’ he admitted, 
“but there was no other way.”’ An unusual 
gleam of humor marked his solemn face. 
“There are trust companies, of course, but 
Mrs. Benson—may I say it?” 

“Say anything; you have certainly 
earned the right to be frank.” 

“Looks very young, doesn’t she, and 
acts it?” 

Stella hid a smile as she perceived his 
drift; but from that instant spontaneous 
grateful gayety was gone. That handsome 
head—yes, he was good-looking—was old 
inside, and cautious, and he was wise with 
the tiresome wisdom of gray hairs. 

“T couldn’t explain where I’d got the 
money, could I?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then what is the trust company going 
to think when a young man makes a hand- 
some life settlement ona mighty good- 
looking widow, who is known to be broke?”’ 

“A little overcareful perhaps,” said 
Stella dryly, “but on the right side.”’ 

“Another reason; I can get half or one 
per cent more than any company and it 
would make heavy charges. So your 
mother will get about two or three thou- 
sand a year more.” 

“But, why,” she demanded, “should 
you—I must say it—a stranger ms 

“Oh, do you call me that?” 

“T am ungracious —pardon,.” 

“You’ve never asked aboutyour money.” 

“Another chapter to the fairy tale? Am 
I, too, your ward?” 

“T hope that you will be,” he answered 
deliberately, “but that’s as you say. If 
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you don’t tie it up, Mrs. Benson, :} 
meaning to or thinking about it, wi 
a lot of it out of you. I should say t) 
must have been spending thirty | 
thousand a year and has no idea | 
value of money. 

“Y ou feel a kind of responsibility f } 
continued this precocious obgery. 
was you who acted the mother, nl 
Tie your money up. Tie it tight. | 
she can’t be angry when you refuse | 
her out.” } 

Stella smiled and consciously Tang 
self on guard. She had no chance ti 
why, but slight antagonism leaped ti; 
suspicion. She fought it, feeling her; ’ 
grateful; she was bitterly disapy, 
that this cloud had insensibly ga 
She rallied, apparently more gracioj | 
ever, saying the right things, node, 
the right moment, but asking her;| 
the time why she was not wildly |: 
Suddenly she found a possible expla: 
Could it be that this evidently rich | 
man—oh, ridiculous; but out can| 
sudden thought. 

“Did you find it?” she dem} 
“Find anything?” She*drew hers|| 
“You might do it, you know, if yo)\ 
very rich and felt too sorry for a j| 
paupers.’’ He met a look almost fii| 
its intensity with a laugh. 

“That’s the last thing I thought | 
be suspected of presenting strangers: | 
own word, Miss Burnleigh—with hall | 
lion dollars.” 

“Absurd of course—but there it is. 

“T exploded the charge the nig]| 
fore,’’ he explained. “‘ You were both ' 
I found the money and hid it. Thi| 
morning was a pretense.” 

“Oh!” Stella’s eyes were blazing | 
but the young man did not flinch. 

“T expected you to be angry,” h| 
coolly, “but you’ve no right to be. | 
made up my mind that I wasn’t go} 
hand over money to be squandered.’ | 

““You knew it,’’ she said almost shi 
“when I came to you iu the quarry.” 

“‘T had it there.” | 

She leaned forward. ‘And what} 
you going to do with it?” she asked w | 
accusation in her eyes. 

“Not give it to you,” he retorted. | 
member what you had sworn was ir} 
tin case.” 

“Which you,” she said contemptu | 
“promised not to open.” 

“TI kept the promise,” he defe | 
“The cover was blown off. I could no | 
but see. I was mad clear through. | 
the monkey, fooled into dragging } 
chestnuts out of the fire. Then you ¢é: 
His voice changed. “‘Fine—you cam 
owned up. Not many would have do! 
I hand it to you, Miss Burnleigh. } 
thought I was hard and all that, but | 
to think it over and see if you madi| 

your case. You had. Soyou, not Mrs. | 
ott f 
Stella was’softened. She burst out | 
an intimate impetuous comment. “I') 
like you, I could trust you,” she eried/ 
you were not so old—so very, very ol¢’ 
“There is a reason,” he said slowly, | 

a somber smile. ‘“‘I never had a chan | 
learn to play.” | 
Surprised, interested,  sympath! 
Stella’s eyes encouraged this unexpé/ 
self-revelation, 
“A slogger,’’ he continued, “‘self-m | 
no childhood; work, always work; }| 
hard. work at details which cleverer ' 
knew how to use. I want to learn," 
burst out—‘‘to learn to play.” | 
“Yes? To play?” Stella breathed. 
“T don’t want gratitude, he went! 
“It’s awful to have to be grateful alll 
time. Ihadmy job todo. Ididitmy) 
that’s all; but—if you could—if | 
could—I’d like your friendship.” F 
“You have that; oh, yes, you have th) 
Her assurance was so spontaneous,’ 
(Continued on Page 73) 


(Continued from Page 68) 
sly sincere that he was encouraged 
n: 
d your help to learn to play.” 
anything I can do, of course.” Pro- 
7 impressed by his deep earnestness, 
frank confession, by his naive re- 
she asked him precisely what he 

He told her of the path he had 
lout for physical and mental culture. 
mmering at it, you see,’”’ he summed 
The same old slogging business; 
1ot play.’’ He looked at her from 

melancholy eyes. ‘‘There’s a 
” he said; “I have read it some- 
I don’t know what it means, but I 
, feel it—the joy 0’ life.” 
wanted to laugh, but her thought 
oor boy.’”’ What she said was: “TI 
‘oduce you to some people and some 
as, but joy o’ life—that is something 
ieart.” 
: dreamed of it,” said quite simply 
ysaic old young man. ‘“‘I’ll search, 
7? 
en gayety came again to Stella. De- 
), suspicion had fled. She set out to 
his humble learner laugh, and she 
ed. No more talk of business until 
nd cigarettes came; then she was 
with the quick success of her teach- 
he could speak of business with a 


idn’t find the exact amount, of 
* he explained. “There was five 
1 thousand dollars in all. The extra 
yusand dollars I thought you would 
ng to take and pay off everything 
ite owes.”’ 

but ——” Her eyes danced in 
anticipation of paying rude cred- 


bet,” he said, ‘‘the debts must be 
or quite that much. Don’t forget 
s of them, most of them, ought to 
‘en paid by Mr. Benson; perhaps 
em. They are a legal charge against 
te. Well, we have some of it. We 
pay it where it ought to be paid. 
olt ——”’ 


I forgot; 
99? 


shameful of me; you 
Broken, of course, because she 
her father. But a strong woman. 
rery rich. Remember, I had half a 
Jollars when I went to see her. Miss 
zh, if she had been poor I should 
ren her half. That restaurant ——”’ 
sed, smiling. ‘‘ Will you come there 
x with me one night?” 
ise; I’d love it.” 
2—well, it’s a gold mine. You can 
7 use the money.”’ 
hought of those great heaps of bills, 
of shame, touched with reluctance, 
at with averted eyes; so insidiously 
il as to force her mother to plan for 
, retreat; each one expressing the 
and contempt of the creditor of a 
ot estate; and now transformed in 
nt into mere statements of account, 
mtemptuously paid and forgotten. 
stomed tears were forced back. She 
ened, forced a laugh. 
ie people tell us, Paul,’’ she said as 
as she could, “‘that the joy o’ life 
‘om making others happy. Bathein 
in it, for I am happy.” 
y it be Stella?” 
course I meant that.’’ She shot 
notion into the refuge of realities. 
must I say to my mother?” she 


In’t I better see her in the morn- 


aughed. ‘Oh, I know you are 
No hint beforehand? Would you 
were there?”’ 

ioked as young as his years as he 
and uttered one of those precocious 
*s which an hour before had so 
antagonized the girl. ‘“‘Irresponsi- 
hers,” he said gravely, ‘“‘must be 
as children. We must keep some 
Tom them. You go away and pay 
ud don’t come back until lunch. 
tut of the way by that time.’’ He 
nto such carefree laughter that 
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Stella was delighted. ‘I'd like to be there 
when she tells you. Does she know you're 
with me?” 

“No. We come and go as we please. 
She has friends with her tonight; but I 
must not be late. She can’t stand being 
alone.’”’ She looked up with a wistful smile. 
“T can’t help it, Paul,’’ she said. “I am 
afraid to move. I feel as if I have been 
dreaming, and when I—well—isit all really 
and truly real?’ 

“Come,” he said, “I’ll prove it real.” 

He led her to a desk in the writing room. 
“T’ve been fighting myself,” he told her, a 
little embarrassed. ‘“‘I should like to hand 
you this when you’re in a taxi and say ‘A 
little souvenir,’ but I’m too hopelessly pro- 
saic.’”’ He handed her a pretty little hand 
bag. “I’m your mother’s trustee, and a 
trustee must have a receipt for everything. 
Please sign.” He produced a form. She 
snatched up a pen. ‘“‘ Without reading? 
Without counting?” he protested, genuinely 
shocked. “‘You can slip your fingers in 
without anybody seeing.”’ 

She laughed and did his bidding. 

“Twenty,” she said, after an instant. 

“Twenty what?” 

She peeped in, flushing a little. 

“Now,” said this correct young man, 
“you can honestly sign for twenty thousand 
dollars on your mother’s account, to pay 
some of her bills with.” 

She splashed her signature across. He 
folded the paper neatly twice and put it 
in his pocketbook. When she was in the 
taxi he told her he would not go with her. 
“You'll want a breathing time before you 
meet your mother,” he explained. 

“T’m beggared of thanks, Paul,” she said. 

“Good night, Stella.’ 

He followed her in another taxi and saw 
her go inside her door. This was by no 
means because he was hungry for another 
glance; he thought no girl should go un- 
watched about New York in the evening 
with that sum of money in her bag. He 
had fought his other self—a check, a certifi- 
cate of deposit, something safe—but ready 
money, more dramatic, more effective, had 
won. He had begun, you see, to play a 
little bit before asking for lessons in the art. 

Stella’s key would not open the door of 
the apartment. It was bolted. She rang, 
hiding Number Two bag under her arm. 
“Yes, me,’ she answered to her mother’s 
query. The door was opened with caution 
and promptly slammed and bolted. 

““Where’s Emma?” 

“Gone, sacked for insolence—the last of 
the lot, thank Heaven.” 

“Faven’t the Framleighs been here?” 

“T put them off. Look here.” Mrs. 
Benson’s room looked like a jeweler’s store. 
The blue silk coverlet was hidden beneath 
trinkets. “I’ve had in Skermser. He 
offers sixty-four thousand for the lot, 
Stella—and they cost more than double. 
Well, that’s all there is. I have to take it. 
I’m off for France next week. The exchange 
will help me.”’ 

“‘T see you're not expecting me to go,” 
Stella said, pausing as she was helping to 
gather up the jewels and eying this mother, 
so carefully made up, so really attractive 
in her charming negligee. 

“What! And throw away your chances? 
Not likely. You have a couple of thousand 
left, you say. Well, among your friends 
and mine that will bridge you to marriage. 
You’ve played recklessly with your bril- 
liant opportunities, but your eyes zf 
She stopped, staring, taking in her daughter 
for the first time. ‘‘ You surpass yourself 
tonight.’’ She laughed. ‘Oh, don’t you 
worry about your future. Summer in New- 
port. The Gregsons, the Twinhouts, the 
Carter-Jenkses; any one of them will jump 
at you. Then the Lakes, Palm Beach—but 
that’s for the honeymoon.” 

“Thanks, Jane.” 

The last jewel had been replaced in the 
safe and Stella had picked up the bundled 
wrap that hid the pocketbook. 

“Good night, Jane.” 

Her mother came over to her. “‘Remem- 
ber, Stella,” she said, “what you owe to 
me.” She put her hand on her daughter’s 
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arm. ‘‘Remember me, starving in Europe, 
in rags from bargain counters. Remember 
that there is but one hope for me. You 
must marry money.” 

- “Yes, mother.” 

“TI don’t get sentimental—you know 
that—and I’ve never worried you with ad- 
vice or any old nonsense from copy books. 
But, Stella, you have to face realities now. 
Marry money.” 

“Yes, mother.’’ 

Mrs. Benson pecked her daughter on the 
cheek. 

Vv 

TELLA left a note by her sleeping 

mother’s bed: ‘‘Don’t forget there are 
noservants. Use the houseservice. I have 
an engagement.”’ She breakfasted at the 
Chatham before nine o’clock. She was 
afraid to linger at home. Young men who 
had never been taught to play might not 
know how late some people sleep and 
might telephone at an impossible hour. 
She was buoyantly happy. A crowded day; 
each bill paid, a separate thrill; then the 
grand climax, her meeting with her 
mother—her mother, saved from banish- 
ment, from the horrors of pretentious 
poverty, from a life without tiaras and 
necklaces and rings. 

She chuckled. Paul Neale coldly setting 
out the terms, her mother madly protest- 
ing, wildly defying this stern precocious 
boy. “‘A stone statue, heroic in size,”’ thus 
she thought of Paul Neale as she visual- 
ized him managing her motherina tantrum. 
She had no shame that he should see her 
mother fling away dignity and self-restraint, 
for he evidently, with his uncanny insight, 
expected an outbreak. She had no fear 
that he would lose his temper and change 
his plans; he was too strong for that 
pettiness. There was the chance, too, of 
meek submission; her mother had streaks 
of hard common sense and could yield 
prettily when her interests willed it so. 
An exciting homecoming; Stella savored 
it as she ate her omelet. 

She opened her attaché case—no hand 
bag would have held the load—and ar- 
ranged the bills in the order of their ad- 
dresses. She did not care who saw; if she 
had not been going to pay them, that would 
have been quite a different matter. Three 
separate acquaintances paused and greeted 
her. 

“My busy day,” she said to all, “paying 
bills.” One of them, a pretty girl, glanced 
over her bright spring dress. ‘‘ Mother 
wouldn’t,” Stella explained indifferently, 
“so I didn’t.”” Mrs. Benson had indig- 
nantly discarded mourning on her return 
from Owl’s End. 

All debtors saved on the brink always 
act as though the precipice had never ex- 
isted, so Stella distributed her thousands 
and her hundreds as casually as leaves fall 
in autumn. In most stores these were as 
casually accepted. In two cases dress- 
makers of distinction received the money 
in person, and as these important ladies had 
exhausted every form of pressure, they 
could hardly conceal their surprise and 
pleasure. Stella laughed at herself for en- 
joying her triumph and found an added 
thrill in hiding her proud joy. She refused, 
indifferently, alluring Paris models—‘‘oh, 
so cheap after the season’’—and would not 
even look at the new importations for 
autumn, “not shown to anyone yet and 
please pay when you like.’”’ She was only 
halfway along the exhilarating road of 
solvency when one o’clock came. She 
scurried home, bubbling inside, but corked 
and wired, and sternly determined not to 
go off with a pop, whatever happened. She 
entered the apartment indolently drooping, 
complaining of the warmth of the day, of 
hunger. 

He had been there, all right. Her mother 
was electrically charged. “If we touch 
hands,” Stella thought, ‘“‘lightning will 
flash.”’ She passed through to her room 
and locked up her load of bills. She lingered 
after freshening herself up, smiling into 
the mirror. ‘‘Mother is beautiful,’ she 
said to herself. “‘She looks not a day over 
thirty-five. Did she win?” She shook her 
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head and chuckled, then pulled down the 
corners of her mouth and sauntered to the 
meeting. 

“T’ve had lunch sent in,’ her mother 
said. Stella glanced at the melon, the paté 
de foie gras, the galantine of turkey. 

“T see you are beginning to economize 
all right, Jane,’”’ she said as she sat down. 
“Sold the jewelry, I suppose?”’ 

“Napoleon—or was it Hannibal?— 
crossed the Alps,’”’ her mother commented 
between bites of melon. 

“Both, I think.” 

“Well, Stella, there’s a man living with 
more nerve than the two had between 
them. The woodcutter; yes, him; he came 
after the body of your stepfather. Now, 
what do you think of that?” 

“ After—after—what?”’ cried the stupe- 
fied girl. 

“As true as you live—and got it too.”’ 

Stella, speechless, could only stare, but 
Mrs. Benson finished her melon. 

“Yes, got it; he had promised Mrs. 
Holt, he said, that it should lie beside Ger- 
trud.” 

“Quite right,” Stella approved. 

“Oh, yes; but what demon boy but this 
one would go about promising corpses that 
he hardly knew about and had no control 
over?” 

“Most considerate. Thoughtful. 
glad for her sake.” 

“Ingenious; oh, most original; I grant 
that. He seems calmly to have promised 
to make all arrangements. That keeps her 
quiet, keeps her there, stops her inquiries, 
saves me. He says he did it for me. He 
explained that he had found a newspaper 
among the documents in the tree—an ac- 
count of the wedding, a picture of me. He 
says he saw the date on the tombstone and 
understood everything. He saved my 
face—his words; calmly looking at me and 
reeling it off while I sat speechless. I’m 
sure I gaped. That kid! Sympathized with 
my painful position. I was so mad that I 
could only stutter ‘Thank you very much.’”’ 

**A great service to you, Jane.” 

“Yes, thank you, some paté, please. 
Stella,’”’ Mrs. Benson added solemnly, “I 
am afraid of that youth.” 

“Jane!” 

“Oh, it’s true. I slanged him. He sat 
like a bronze Buddha, only his legs were not 
crossed. I stormed; still Buddha, with pre- 
ternatural peace on his owl’s face. I cajoled, 
wheedled, flirted; a sanctimonious statue, 
white-faced, with a halo; I—I—cried.” 

“No? But why, Jane, why?” 

“T am an absolute nervous wreck or I 
would never own up to you that he reduced 
me to pulp. Me, Stella—that boy. It was 
take it or leave it. I was tired out too. I 
had tried everything. Oh, a tornado.” 

““You look very nice, Jane, considering 
you've been through such a storm,” Stella 
soothed; “but what was it all about?” 

“Oh, you don’t listen. Surely I told 
you.”’ Mrs. Benson laid down her knife and 
fork. ‘“‘Stella,’’ she moaned in anguish, 
“vou can’t buy a cigarette or a bonbon 
without asking him. I daren’t buy a pair of 
stockings or a nightie without his permis- 
sion. You and I must retire at ten, except 
Saturdays, when we may go to a censored 
movie. Oh, you laugh, but that’s what it 
comes to. He found our money—yours and 
mine.” 

“Oh, found our money?” 

“Yes, Stella.”” Mrs. Benson paused to 
eat some galantine. ‘‘And he’s holding on 
to it. He likes us, he says. He admires us. 
He is going to protect us. Oh, oh! He is 
going to save us from the results of our im- 
providence. Oh, prodigal daughter, be- 
ware. Shop on Sixth Avenue and avoid 
taxis. If you are tempted beyond your 
strength to spend a dollar, call him up.” 

“Remember, Jane, he might have handed 
the money to Mrs. Holt.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the flippant lady, ‘“‘he’s 
only given her what I do not want. He had 
wonderful reasons for everything.” 

Stella laughed; she, too, had fallen a vic- 
tim to his logic. ‘‘ You didn’t forget and let 
any tears roll down your cheeks,”’ she said. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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| if that were possible,” was the indig- 
-esponse. Mrs. Benson consulted her 
‘mirror, however, and smiled as she 
yuge without a rivulet. “That was 
‘he said he would pay all bills dated 
, today. After today a thousand a 
and no more. I foamed and soaked 
ndkerchiefs, and asked him if he 
|| to check my dressmakers’ and lin- 
,ecounts, and whether he wanted to 
my laundry bills? He told me I was 
g a serious matter into a travesty, 
hat it was better to stay thin on a 
ind a month than to starve on noth- 
es, a little more turkey, please.’ A 
jause, while appetites unimpaired by 
;g events were satisfied; then Mrs. 
a: “We parted friends.” 
la ducked to hide her smile. He had 


) 
ke some coffee, Stella, in the large 
utor. I want a double lot. Yes, I 
when I’m beaten. He can expose my 
‘ul position. He can refuse to pay 
terest. He can deprive me of my 
yal. He pointed it all out. I said, ‘In 
| Mr. Neale, you would tell me that 
ld me in the hollow of your hand, 
ou can take from me my fortune and 
jame.’ What do you think he an- 
|, Stella?”’ 
annot speak for him, Jane.’ 
can do all that,’ he said, nothing 
I threw up the sponge then. ‘Very 
[said. ‘Rather than sell my bits of 
7and slink away, I'll consent to leave 
‘in the hands of an unprincipled ad- 
er.’ Then he laughed and I did too. 
loked a cigarette; he gave me this.” 
flipped a check for a thousand dol- 
ross the table. 
ing coffee, Mrs. Benson remarked 
ae was meeting the boy trustee at 
Tolder’s at half-past four. “I dared 
‘see my lawyer with me. ‘But we 
lo just that,’ he answered, ‘to fix up 
[olt’s matter,’ and there you are.”’ 
id he didn’t give you any reason,” 
asked, “for taking all this trouble?”’ 
/ save us from ourselves, he says. 
jinent, absurd, of course. He wants 
ry you or me—both, perhaps. If he 
?’ll succeed.” ‘ 
‘a laughed. She wished she could 
x version of his motive, just to hear 
other’s shriek. ‘‘To have me for a 
that I may teach him to play and 
im to the joy o’ life.” It sounded 
absurd than her mother’s solution, 
had to recall the profound feeling in 
ving appeal before she could now be- 
n it herself. She could never, of 
, make anybody else believe it. It 
' wildly impossible that it must be 
This practical young man, who suc- 
| in all he undertook, who had so 
7 unveiled his deep-hidden secret 
ions for romance, had already 
7, intensely, interested her; his al- 
effortless victory over her mother 
| in her a wondering admiration. 
ige? Oh, no; her mother was utterly 
he had better means than a club 
ting a girl. He had not thought of 
ge; Stella was sure of that. If he 
‘change she could promptly nip that 
ie did not appeal to that side of her. 
had more triumphant thrills that 
on, and her money was nearly gone 
‘he turned up to meet her mother at 
wyer’s office. Uncle Billy Holder’s 
yes got bright as he looked her up 
‘wn and questioned about her trip to 
> 
laven’t time to tell you how lovely 
e,” he said. ‘Your mother may be 
back at any moment and the young 
, almost due. You’ve returned to a 
‘mess. I’ve heard your mother’s ex- 
‘nary story. I want your views. This 
|0n your honor, a stranger?” 
‘ugged his white mustache, as was his 
and his deep-set eyes peered into her 


» was, two weeks ago—on honor.” 
id now?” 
‘riend.”’ 
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_“Ah, he’s told you about himself, proved 
himself worthy of that high honor.” 

“Tt was I,”’ said Stella, smiling, “‘who told 
him about ourselves, and he then proved 
himself worthy.” 

“By doing what, my lovely Stella?” 

“By secretly giving us our money back 
when he knew we hadn’t any legal claim.” 

“Then he’s told you nothing about him- 
self?” 

Stella smiled. “Time was limited. I did 
all the talking.” 

“T suggested to your mother that he be 
looked up. Do you agree?” 

“And paid for out of the money he gave 
us?” she asked indignantly. ‘‘There’s a 
proverb about seething a kid.” 

“Fits like a glove. Your mother called 
him a kid. Absurd situation—his wards, 
you two. Do you think he’ll come?” 

“T dare say. Why not?” 

“He may have a lot to conceal, you 
know.” 

“Concealment is his greatest stunt, 
Uncle Billy.” 

“Do you and he share any secrets, my 
princess?’’ 

“Such as 

“Dividing the swag, for instance. You 
would have done it, you know.” 

“Of course,’ was the calm admission. 
“But not he. He’s honest.” 

**Size him up for me, wise child. Why has 
he done this thing?”’ 

“‘T asked him to,” Stella said calmly. “I 
told him everything. He threw over his 
principles, bagged the money for us, and 
made up his mind it shouldn’t be squan- 
dered.” i 

“Threw them over—for you? Why?” 

“‘T convinced him mother had the higher 
right. Sounds ridiculous, Uncle Billy, 
doesn’t it? He never asked me for so much 
as a kiss when he had me at his mercy. So 
it isn’t me. There must be lots of people 
still in this world who act from a sense of 
duty.” 

“We do not,” said Uncle Billy dryly, 
“often hear of them.” 

“No. They do not need lawyers,’ was 
the answering thrust. ‘‘It may be sweet 
girlish innocence on my part, Uncle Billy, 
but I see in this young gentleman one who 
acts on principle.” 

‘And finds precisely the amount due to 
you and your mother, oh, credulous 
maiden?”’ 

“No,” she cried triumphantly as she 
opened her case and disclosed a heap of 
bills. ‘“‘Paid, Uncle Billy. He found five 
hundred thousand dollars in all, and gives 
it all up.” 

“You have had meetings, then, un- 
known to your mother?” 

“Several. Don’t tell her. 
splendidly.” 

‘““When I was young, Stella, girls were 
thought sentimental fools. My grand- 
daughters have kept me up-to-date and 
taught me differently. In this inexplicable 
business I attach weight to your opinion. 
You genuinely believe in him?” 

“ Genuinely.” 

“You understand that this stranger has 
such immense power over both of you that 
he can control your lives.” 

“Not over me, Uncle Billy. We've set- 
tled nothing. He offers me all my money.” 

The lawyer flung up his hands. “More 
and more mysterious. Why, then, retain 
iron control over your mother?”’ 

“To protect me,’’ was the smiling an- 
swer. ‘He will not let mother squander her 
money and then come back on me.” 

“He loves you,” Uncle Billy cried. 

“Friendship. You’re not up-to-date, 
after all. There are such friendships. We 
had some extraordinary meetings. He may 
love me yet. No girl can say what’s coming, 
but he’s not thought of it so far.” 

“And you?” 

“Should refuse him today. 
speaks for tomorrow.” 

And then Paul Neale was announced. 

“You'll wait, Stella? Make yourself at 
home.” 

‘‘Be careful, Uncle Billy. He has a reason 
for everything.” 


” 


He’s behaved 


No girl 


EVENING POST 


“Prig!” the lawyer said, as he went off 
to one of the most curious interviews of his 
long experience. He hid surprise at the 
good appearance and calm self-confidence 
of his visitor. 

“Very singular position, Mr. Neale.” 

“Very,’’ was the answer in amiable agree- 
ment. 

“A stranger—a boy to me. I am over 
sixty; don’t mind, boy. A trustee—con- 
siderable sums. In that position by your 
own act without request or desire from 
either lady.” 

Paul Neale nodded in cheerful assent. 

“Why?” 

““One who gives the money,” was the 
assured reply, “‘dictates conditions.” 

“Gives?” echoed the startled lawyer. 

Again a quiet nod. Mr. Holder had 
hoped to turn this youth inside out in five 
minutes; he steeled himself to patience and 
good humor. He stroked his mustache and 
tried in vain to form an intelligent judg- 
ment of this reticent youth. 

“Why a trusteeship? What interest had 
you in these strange ladies that you should 
wish to hold and control their money?” 

“Strange ladies?” 

“Are they not?”’ 

“Ts a lady a stranger who asks you to 
steal a fortune for her?”’ 

‘Steal, Mr. Neale; a strong word?” 

“What else?”’ asked the young man. 

“All right—any name. You did her an 
immense favor. Having done so much, why 
not have handed the money over?” 

“T understand you are an old family 
friend as well as lawyer. Well, I ask you: 
Should I commit an illegal act at the re- 
quest of a young lady and then see her 
mother squander the lot?” 

‘Ah, for the young lady?” 

“Entirely.” 

“You wished to serve this young lady 
to the best of your ability?” 

“é Yes.”’ 

“Then it would surely have been more 
considerate to have made other arrange- 
ments about the trusteeship—some older 
man, some family friend, not necessarily 
me, some trust company.” 

“You forget. I was doing an illegal, 
perhaps even a criminal act. I had to cover 
my tracks.” 

“Not from me—their legal adviser. You 
are frank with me. You seem to under- 
stand that I consider your theft, as you 
call it, justified. Why not have trusted me 
before?” 

‘“‘Why should I?”’ Neale asked. “‘I chose 
my way of making this gift.” 

“May I tell why, quite frankly?” the 
lawyer asked as he leaned forward, fixing 
his eyes on his visitor. “‘ You found securi- 
ties, not money. You found more than you 
have given up. You dared not hand over 
securities to Miss Burnleigh or her mother 
because you retained others of the same 
kind. When you would try to sell yours 
a village constable would have known that 
they came from the same treasure-trove. 
Mrs. Benson had a moral, almost a legal 
claim. You had none. So you invented 
this ingenious idea of a trusteeship.” 

Neale nodded almost indifferently. 

“You protect yourself doubly,” the law- 
yer continued. “If Mrs. Benson lifts a 


finger you can withold the interest, you | 
At the | 


can deprive her of the principal. 
slightest effort to use force to compel you 
to disgorge, you can tie up the property 
in a knot so tight that nobody but lawyers 
will get anything for years.” 

Neale smiled. ‘‘Your clients,” he said, 
“‘solely through my good will have all that 
is coming to them, and more. There is a 
proverb about gift horses.” 

“Mr. Neale,” the lawyer retorted, speak- 
ing with great earnestness, “I have not 
threatened. I do not intend to. Frankly, 
I dare not. You have a good side to you. 
I see no reason, except your own sense of 
fairness, that you should have given up 
half a million dollars. On the other hand, 
you seem quite willing to live under the 
odious suspicion of having taken what does 
not belong to you. Now, I put it to your 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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What becomes 
of the empty 
tobacco tins? 


“Say it with empties,” 
seems to be the sentiment 
of certain pipe-smokers 


Of course, to most people an empty tobacco 
tin is just something to throw away. But 
there are exceptions. 


Every so often some member of the 
Edgeworth Club writes in to tell of a novel 
use to which he puts his Edgeworth 
“empties.” 


A railroad fireman started a pile of 
Edgeworth tins on the American desert as 
a sort of shrine, he says. Passengers and 
employees, according to his story, caught 
the spirit and the pile grew fast. 

Another smoker writes from Egypt that 
he has scattered Edgeworth tins along the 
Nile and succeeded in placing one in the 
innermost chamber of a Pharaoh’s tomb. 


A telegraph operator says he uses Edge- 
worth tins as amplifiers for the Morse code 
that comes in over his various wires. 


Still another use is brought to light by 
Mr. L. C. Quinn of New York. He says: 


New York City 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


As a member of the Edgeworth Club, 
I want to tell you of a little scheme I have 
to help the game along. When I take the 
last pipeful from the blue can, I always 
set it up in some conspicuous place where 
it may be seen by passengers on the sub- 
way or elevated platforms, or in an office 
window where passersby may have their 
attention mutely drawn to this very good 
smoking tobacco, which I have been using 
for eleven years. Maybe other members 
of the Club would like to follow suit when 
they have an opportunity. 


Yours very truly, 
L. C. Quinn. 


If you do not already know, you may be 
curious to find out just what kind of tobac- 
co is put into these blue tins that arouses 
such kindly sentiments in the hearts of 
pipe-smokers. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
* whenever you 
buy 16, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 10 S. 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. } 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 


The Graybar quality tag— 
under which 60,000 elec- 
trical products are shipped. 


f 
f 
cA beacon in the night, a signal ( \ 


of safety and welcome! Home \ 


for office, factory, store and home. 
; jf - Thet b identi 
seems all the cozier and more \ window 4 Oo cleo cae 


/ than 60,000 electrical products dis- 


= 
= 
= 


Ny ; 
oe A tributed the country over by Graybar 
Electric — successor to Western Elec- 


tric Supply Department in name and in a half 
century's experience, 


homelike where Sunbeam Mazda 
lamps shed their soft, clear light. 

For Mazda lamps and everything electrical look 
to Graybar as the logical source of quality supplies 
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ir side. Are you the proper person to 
(a whip over a lady of the standing of 
«Benson? Can I, as a friend of the 
iy, see you controlling the purse strings 
fiss Burnleigh? Who are you? What 
ar history? Who are your friends?” 
{iss Burnleigh,’’ was the answer, “‘may 
-her capital for the asking. As for 
Benson, I will retire at any moment 
shes it, but only if the new trust is 
‘e same terms as the old.” 
‘xtraordinary! Several questions not 
ered, I note.” 
‘ale produced his card and referred 
jalantly to his bankers at Chicago 
elena. 
‘sk them,’ he said loftily, ‘‘or the 
e about Brule Sioux.”’ 
ome,” said Mr. Holder. He led his 
exing visitor to his room, where he 
hed with intent curiosity the greetings 
inged by the two young people. 
|, eager, warmly cordial; the youth 
antly friendly; Mrs. Benson, who had 
led, very subdued, for her. 

[r. Neale,” the lawyer said, ‘‘agrees 
‘me that there are strong reasons for a 
te of trustees. It is up to you two. 
an settle it now.” 
s. Benson stepped forward and took 
oor. 

air enough,” she drawled. “I will 
my money and I am the natural trus- 
r my daughter.” 

fear, Jane,” said Billy Holder dryly, 
; is hardly what Mr. Neale meant.” 
2 flamed at Paul Neale, this beauti- 
dressed experienced lady; and in- 
there seemed reason. Standing by 
ide of the dignified lawyer he looked 
‘dly young. Was this boy to run her 
yr her, to dictate her breakfast foods 
‘decide her frocks? Who was he to 
her her own money to do with as she 
? His name was not even in the 
| Register. She stamped her foot as 
‘ot more angry at his calm silence. 
yidened by the surroundings, by the 
nce of her lawyer, she railed at him. 
ily looked at her; not staring as though 
rrassed, but winking naturally. Stel- 
interruptions, the lawyer’s gestures 
2d nothing; but Neale’s immobility 
ved ultimate silence. 
‘might as well stand on Broadway and 
'at the Woolworth Building,’ Mrs. 
‘on cried in despair. 
‘lla’s voice came in pleasant soothing 
ast to her mother’s sharp staccato 

“T hope, Mr. Neale,’’. she said, 

ling forward, “that you will take on 
harge of my money.” 
itella,”’ the lawyer cried, “‘think!”’ 
la smiled. ‘Mr. Neale is entitled to 
much confidence,” she said. “After 
2 has done for us,” she added scorn- 
“it would be a fine return, wouldn’t 
‘en to seem to doubt him?” 
'o it would, I quite agree,’ Mrs. Ben- 
said in sudden complete change of 
. “Take my money, too, Mr. Neale. 
| we can call you the agent of the Burn- 
estate, can’t we, and we won’t have 
tidiculous word ‘trustee’ tacked on to 
You are much too young for that, you 


. heavy burden for Mr. Neale,” the 
er interposed. ‘‘Perhaps, Mr. Neale, 
vould prefer not to assume it?’”’ 

low could I refuse now?” Neale 
1. “It is the wish of both ladies.” 

jut you will file a bond?’ came the 
< question. 

)f course, if you wish.” 

‘he cost will be heavy for so consider- 
an amount. Do you propose to charge 
‘inst the estate?”’ 

it will cost practically nothing,” was 
‘rompt answer. ‘“‘I will deposit securi- 
if my own to the full amount.” 

'-. Holder flung out his hands. He had 
-all he could. 

's. Benson glanced from her daughter 
aul Neale. ‘‘Stella,’’ she said, “our 
' business needn’t keep you. Mr. 
2, please put her in a taxi while I have 
cd with Mr. Holder.” 


, 


THE SATURDAY 


“Won’t you all,” said the calmly trium- 
phant young man, “come and have dinner 
with me tonight?” 

“A jolly idea, a celebration,” Mrs. Ben- 
son cried. ‘‘Do come, Billy. You’ll often be 
meeting the agent of the Burnleigh estate, 
you know, and now is a good beginning.” 

The lawyer bowed an unwilling assent. 

“At seven, then,’’ Paul Neale said as he 
went out with Stella. 

“Why, Jane, why?” Billy asked in hot 
protest. ‘You had your chance.” 

“Oh, Billy, I surrendered yesterday and 


forgot. I lost my temper just now. It 
doesn’t matter. He doesn’t care what I 
say.’’ Mrs. Benson walked up and down, 


clenching and unclenching her fists; the 
rouge on her cheeks was bordered all round 
by a different shade of red. ‘‘Four people 
know,” she said in a voice made guttural by 
suppressed anger. ‘‘Three won’t tell and 
the other must be muzzled.” 

“My dear old girl,’’ Billy Holder said in 
a voice of impressive gravity, “‘you may 
pay too high a price. The world will be 
lenient, even sympathetic. A woman so 
shamefully deceived 2 

“Nonsense, Billy. Hear my dearest 
friend, Nellie St. John, talking for my 
world. ‘Poor old Jane,’ Mrs. Benson mim- 
icked. ‘Kept for ten years by that rich old 
man; pretending she was fooled, dining us 
at cost in the family restaurant in the day 
when it was smart; well, I for one, won’t 
turn her down; I'll see her, sometimes, 
quietly.’”’ 

Holder’s hands were on her shoulders, 
and his face was expressing the affection 
that had existed since her early girlhood. 

“Better the alienation of your friends 
than the hard domination of an adven- 
turer,” he said gently. 

“You know me,” she cried. ‘“Cold- 
shouldered? I might stand that. I could 
travel. But a pauper besides? Oh, no, no! 
My money seems safe. My secret must be 
made safe. I say, do you remember The 
Polish Jew? In that play an innkeeper 
killed a man and married his daughter to 
the policeman to buy his silence. Well— 
Billy—he’s trustee, all right, now, but that 
padlock’s not strong enough.” 

The lawyer, removing his hands from 
her shoulders, seemed to push her almost 
rudely away. 

“You’re not serious. You can’t be.”’ His 
face was very stern. 

‘‘He’s rich. He can put up nearly half a 
million in securities.” 

“The final proof of guilt. I told you it 
was obvious to any man of business that he 
had found more than he gave you. I 
charged him with it. He practically asked 
what I was going to do about it. Now he 
puts up his theft to secure yours. Jane, 
Jane, be careful.” 

She faced him, quiet now and almost 
normal. ‘‘The more reason, Billy,’ she 
drawled. ‘A family affair, all equally in- 
volved; if he’s not in the Rogues’ Gallery 
I shall marry him to Stella.” 

“‘Oh, shame—to throw her away on a 
crook—to wreck her life.” 

‘“‘“Nonsense. Some marriages are less 
tragic than others; no one hopes for more 
these days.” 

His face cleared as he tugged his mus- 
tache. ‘‘I forget always,” he said; “I think 
as we thought fifty years ago. A mother 
can no longer deliver the goods, Jane.” 

‘“‘He wants it; that explains him.” 

“There is no other apparent motive,”’ the 
lawyer admitted regretfully. 

“And she? Well, she’s a long time get- 
ting into the taxi, isn’t she?”’ 

And then the young man whose destiny 
had been shaped for him came into the 
room. 

They spent half an hour in preparing the 
documents necessary for the legal disinter- 
ment and removal of the remains of the late 
John Bates Benson. 

“‘T have had a new name plate prepared,” 
said the manager of the Burnleigh estate. 
“TJ will go up with the motor hearse and 
find a chance to exchange. The casket will 
go marked John Bates Benson and arrive 
as Johann Bitte Bintzen.” 


EVENING POST 


“You think of everything,” said Mrs. 
Benson in a voice of awe. 


vI 


HE summer passed swiftly. Paul Neale, 

unknown to Stella, made a business of 
pleasure. He attempted nothing in her 
presence or in that of her friends as a begin- 
ner. He said nothing of his little New Jer- 
sey cottage where he paid for lessons in 
lawn tennis and where he kept two horses. 
He was silent about his golf practice, his 
lessons in bridge, his daily practice with 
the shotgun. He studied books on games, 
on riding, on preserving pheasants, on hunt- 
ing with the hounds; thus he learned the 
language of sport. He got lean and tough 
and sun baked, working harder than any 
farmer; one may jog along with the plow, 
but not with a racket. He never rested, 
even when with Stella, and that was not 
oftener than twice a week. He seemed to 
rest then, but his unwearied brain was 
alertly taking in the phrases, the accents, 
the point of view of her and her friends. 

He was consciously absorbing the at- 
mosphere of luxury and wealth, and his 
aim was to breathe the rarefied air in and 
out with an absolutely natural manner. He 
was liked in the country club, to which 
Stella had introduced him. He had a strik- 


ing appearance, a naturally good manner, | 


plenty of money and the disposition to 
spend it. His hospitality was unbounded, 
in good taste and by no means indiscrimi- 
nate. Guided by Stella and his own keen 
observation, he gave dinners and dances 
at the club to the right people. He gave 
little attention to men, but was unwearied 
in paying court to women, selecting those 
who were socially powerful, especially if 
they had international connections. 

To some, this Westerner from Montana 
was a snob and a climber; to Stella, who 


listened with heightened color and eager | 


interest to the confidences of this promising 
pupil, he was a romantic seeker after some- 
thing more than empty pleasure. He was 
believed by her to be absorbed in the man- 
agement of his property, and she thought 
his progress in the social graces astounding. 
One Saturday he came to the club with a 
racket. He was not more than fair, but 
his method was good and his service promis- 
ing; he was far from ridiculous. Another 
day he brought golf clubs and got round in 
two figures. Asked by the friends whom 
Stella was visiting to spend the week-end, 
his bridge was declared beyond average. 
On the Sunday he paid absorbed attention 
to Mlle. Jeanne de la Clos, a very pretty 
French girl. To this vivacious guest, whose 
English was limited, he flung scraps of her 
own language, learned sentence by sen- 
tence, not word by word. The method is 
useful for a traveler but limited for flirta- 
tion, and her peals of laughter rang out. 
On the porch in the evening Stella was 
cool, and she sat silent and nettled that 
her mood passed unnoticed. She found that 
by degrees her ruffled spirits were soothed, 
and she awoke to see herself interested 
and responsive. That night in reverie she 
asked herself if she cared to win Paul Neale. 
Vagrant flittings of fancy such as this had 
lightly swept across her brain about other 
young men. These cloudlets form in the 
mists of the subconscious mind of all girls, 
and often float into nothingness, leaving 
not even amemory; but Stella recalled the 
question in the morning and asked it again 
of herself in the bright light of day. She 
snatched covert glances at Paul Neale 
across the breakfast table as she lifted her 
eyes from her mother’s surprising letter. 
Written from Newport in exuberant 
mood, it hinted at a windfall and asked 
Stella to join her mother in an autumn trip 
to London. This first evidence in a lifetime 
of a desire for her company touched the 
girl profoundly. She was eager to respond 
to this unexpected advance—and yet she 
glanced at Paul Neale. Her mother in pros- 
perity did not need her, moved in a rackety 
set always which did not interest her and 
rushed from one idle pleasure to another 
from sheer fear of being alone for an eve- 
ning. Stella was conscious of regret that her 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


LAURA LA PLANTE IN 
“THE MIDNIGHT SUN” 


LAURA LA PLANTE has 
had her big chance in the bril- 
liant Russian drama, ‘‘The Mid- 
night Sun,’’ and I leave it to 
you lovers of good movies to pass 
judgment on her work. My own 
opinion is that it is artistic to a 
degree, and that she has scaled the 
heights of stardom beyond question. 


Moreover, her associates in 


the picture, able as they were 
known tobe, have added greatly to their rep- 
utations, particularly PAT O’MALLEY, as 
the Grand Duke; GEORGE SEIGMANN, 
one of the greatest “villains” on the screen, 
as the banker, and the promising young 
actor, RAYMOND KEANE, as the young 
lieutenant. All three men are in love with 
a dancer in the Imperial Ballet. She is in 
love with one, and he the least of the trio 
in prominence and power. 


The picture is a succession 


of brilliant scenes, gorgeous uni- 
forms, beautiful costumes. It is intensely 
dramatic from the moment it opens in the 
court to an exciting chase at sea. The direc- 
tion is by DIMITRI BUCHOWETZKI, 
who was thoroughly familiar with the Rus- 
sian Court under the reign of the late Czar, 
and he has reproduced the court and its 
life to the letter. 


Pictures you must see: ‘‘ The 


Flaming Frontier’? with HOOT 
GIBSON, DUSTIN FARNUM, ANNE 
CORNWALL and others; REGINALD 
DENNY in “‘ What Happened to Jones,” 
‘‘Skinner’s Dress Suit’’ and ‘‘Rolling 
Home’’; GEORGE SIDNEY and 
CHARLIE MURRAY with VERA GOR- 
DON in ‘‘ The Cohens and Kellys.”” And 
of course—“ The Phantom of the Opera” 
with LON CHANEY, MARY PHILBIN 
and NORMAN KERRY. 


(Carl Laemmle 
President 
(To be continued next week) 


You can have autographed photographs of 
Laura La Plante, Reginald Denny and Hoot 
Gibson for 10 cents each in stamps. 


Dependable 


HE battery is the heart of 
your orany flashlight, and your 
care in selecting the very highest 
quality will be repaid in generous 
measure in longer service and de- 
pendability under every condition. 


Burgess Batteries—Flashlight, 
Radio and General Ignition—are 
electrically, chemically and me 
chanically perfect, and for fifteen 
years Burgess Flashlight Batteries 
have been the true standard of 
quality in the flashlight field. 


A Laboratory Product 
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THE SATURDAY 


pupil across the table had made such bril- 
liant progress. It surprised her to think of 
his ever-widening circle of acquaintances, 
of his popularity, of his autumn engage- 
ments. It gave her pleasure to reflect that 
he was asked to all the country houses to 
which she was invited. 

She had been indifferent to know that 
people were watching progress with inter- 
est; now, she felt suddenly glad that her 
world coupled the name of Paul Neale with 
hers. He needed her still, she said to her- 
self; he was not firmly established; and 
what about those deeper aspirations so 
carefully hidden from all but her, for a 
richer culture and for the joy o’ life? She 
had taught him to play. She believed that, 
not knowing that he had secretly worked 
at learning with the intense and concen- 
trated labor that big men give to big busi- 
ness. 

As for that other will-o’-the-wisp, they 
had many an intimate talk about it and 
what it was and whether it could be cap- 
tured; and as their moods varied, so did 
they agree sometimes that it meant nothing 
more than radiant health without brains or 
conscience, and sometimes that living en- 
tirely for others was the road to it. Some- 
times they agreed that it had existed among 
the Polynesians before the white man 
came, but had vanished from earth. The 
night before, Paul Neale had said that talk- 
ing about happiness—which nobody ever 
seemed to do nowadays—might not bring 
you to it, but that it was a mighty interest- 
ing subject anyway. “We are searching 
for it hand in hand,” he had said, but he 
had not taken her hand, and these danger- 
ous words had been denatured by the ami- 
able good will of their utterance. 

Stella resolved not to accept her mother’s 
invitation, and folded up the letter. An 
unnoted postscript overleaf said that an in- 
vitation had also been sent to Paul Neale. 
As she was bidding him good-by she told 
him. 

“Like a shot,” he responded. “I can 
easily get away.” Heshowed extreme pleas- 
ure. ‘I shall enjoy it,’’ he exclaimed. 

He left without asking Stella if she was 
going and she wrote a refusal. She later 
reflected that he must be taking her in- 
clusion as a matter of course, and she ac- 
cepted. Afterward she decided that he had 
not cared whether she went or not; all the 
same she mailed her acceptance. She was 
very quiet, very grave, through that day, 
as she went over their meetings in the vain 
effort to find one comment, one glance, that 
hinted that he sought more than friend- 
ship. 

She knew definitely now what this hand- 
in-hand search meant for her; and was she 
not still his teacher? 

Stella joined her mother in New York a 
few days later, and was greatly pleased at 
the improvement in health and appearance 
wrought by widowhood and freedom from 
money cares. 

“Jane,” she cried in the manner most 
approved by her mother, ‘“‘you look like a 
lovely stick of lemon candy’’; and indeed 
yellows were most artfully used in the 
dress and hat. They chatted of happenings 
during their weeks of separation and the 
name of Paul Neale often came up. The 
delicate probe in the hands of the flighty 
mother was never apparent, but she was 
forced to the conclusion that nothing had 
happened; Stella was much too open and 
friendly about him. For once in her life 
Mrs. Benson deliberately checked her ex- 
uberance, and thought she was under- 
praising the young man. She had never 
seen anyone improve so much in tone and 
manner as he had, she said. He was a 
“frightfully good sort.’’ He had paid all 
her debts and handed over nine thousand 
in cash out of some mysterious fifty thou- 
sand he had laid aside somehow. He had 
done her a lot of little kindnesses. He was 
taking all the trouble of this European 
trip off her shoulders. She slipped these 
commendations into her talk here and 
there and listened with regret to candid and 
equable return praise of this paragon. “I 
am simply delighted that he is going with 
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us,” she said, completely changing her tac- 
tics. ‘‘He will make the perfect courier.” 

“Jane!’’ Stella flushed, hot with anger. 

“True, old girl. No reflection on him. 
Clever, I call it. He pays—pays well.” 

“For what, pray?” 

‘For the use of your charming shoulders, 
dear child. By your own account, you have 
toted him everywhere. He’s inside now, 
with asolid status. I speak with more truth 
than elegance when I say that he climbed 
there on your back.” 

“Jane, you are offensive.” 

“Oh, la-la! That youth is going far— 
right to the top. You’ve placed him on this 
side of the water. We’ll place him on‘the 
other. He foresees that, expects it. Why 
else would he go? Not for love of me—nor 
you.” 

“You belittle him,” Stella flamed. “‘He’s 
made you independent and now you patron- 
ize him. He tries for the best in everything 
and is no snob.” 

“T’m praising him,”’ the mother asserted, 
and changed the subject. She was pleased, 
but not convinced. Her silly daughter 
often flared when she gibed at people. 

Mrs. Benson went reluctantly to Billy 
Holder’s summons; since he had spoken 
so strongly about the proposed marriage 
she had not been near him. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, “this 
Neale’s speaking of Johann Bitte Bintzen? 
He had the name pat. He might have got 
it in a dozen ways, but it set me to think- 
ing. I looked up Benson’s employes. This 
Neale was with Mr. Benson over in that 
Jersey City laboratory for years, from his 
early boyhood, trusted, a confidential 
helper.” 

“Well, Billy, what of that?” asked Mrs. 
Benson, playing with her fan. 

“My dear Jane! What of that? In- 
stead of being an accidental thief, tempted 
by a find, he becomes an embezzler who 
loots an estate before his employer is cold 
in his grave. You appear on the scene. 
He knows you of course. He thinks it over 
and decides to buy your silence with one- 
quarter of the swag.” 

“‘One-quarter?”’ She 
“How do you know that?” 

“Two million disappeared without a 
trace. You remember?” 

““Yes—yes.”’ 

“Well, I think the lot was pouched up 
there in Vermont. The thief cashed in a 
lot of government bonds at Hartford.” 

“Billy! Your inquiries didn’t excite 
suspicion, I hope.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“Well,” Mrs. Benson demanded, “what 
can I do about it?”’ 

Mr. Holder flung out his arms. 

“Why worry then?” she asked. “He’s 
got me bound and gagged all right.” 

“But this—this—shameful sacrifice of 
Stella?”’ 

“Sacrifice? And the man worth a mil- 
lion and a half?” 

“A crook—an ingrate—an embezzler.”’ 

“Billy, if honest men behaved as he 
does, the world would be full of angels.”’ 

“Why were those bonds buried? To rot? 
Oh, no. There’s some writing somewhere.” 

“Destroyed by Neale, of course,”’ Mrs. 
Benson acutely retorted. ‘Unless he was 
sure there was no clew, he would not have 
sold them openly at Hartford. He would 
not have stayed in this country. Billy, 
you’ve given me one and a half million 
more reasons for the marriage. It has to 
be. This must be made a family affair. I 
want that youth chained to the hearth- 
stone. I want to see him around. I want 
to know always what he’s up to.” 

“You are taking a heavy responsibility. 
You are introducing him, vouching for 
him.” 

“T am doing more. 
England.” 

“He'll try something else—and end in 
prison.” 

“So be it. What you can’t grasp and 
won t remember is this: That this boy has 
outwitted us all, that he has Stella and me 
chained to his chariot wheel, that if -he 
smashes we smash, that my only way ig 


was startled. 


I am taking him to 


April to, 


to get all control of him I can. PI] te 
more when I come back from k, 
Good-by, Billy.” | 

He usually kissed her; today his ha| 
more than touched hers. She left, 
tented, for she knew that in follow; 
ways the easy path Billy Holder ha : 
moral courage; he would never ! 
Stella. 

Fear for her income, for her seer, 
vested Mrs. Benson with a sense of Te | 
sibility. She developed an interest in §; \ 
doings, which brought instant resj 
She showed none of that childish y, 
jealousy of her daughter which had a 
spoiled their lives when together, 
treated Paul Neale as she might | 
treated a son. On the voyage to Bn 
she developed democratic sentiments 
no longer spoke of the lower classes; ;, 
was what he made himself. As the ; 
tered Southampton Water she said, “, 
pity, Stella, that your out-of-date al 
cratic prejudice won’t bend in this ney, 
He has every good quality except fg) 
Yet you fend him off.” 

Startled, Stella rallied to hide hy. 
cret. She laughed. 

“Do you want it?” she asked, “W_ 

“Stella,”’ her mother eried, “TI wil| 
let a young man like that get out o| 
family. If you don’t, I will. Oh, . 
despise me as a rival. Stranger things 
happened. You have youth. I hayee;. 
ence. Go to it, youth, or one day e3| 
ence may walk in on his arm and say, | 
child, call him father.’” 

The words were absurd enough, bu| 
manner was serious. 

To a girl who has failed in the cow 
an ocean voyage to turn a friend i; 
lover, these words were lashes on a} 
skin. 

Stella squared herself for a row a)| 
made tart answer. 

“T cannot lend you youth,” she | 
“but you could give me experience.” 

She saw the indignant flush, the sig | 
the checked retort. 

“T can gladly give if I know that 
wanted,’’ her mother said softly. 

“Sorry, Jane, I was rude.” She a: 
indifferently, shaking her head, “I | 
him as a brother.” 

“We shall lose him then. That is: 
what he wants.” 

“Oh,” Stella cried, forgetting to gi‘ 
“has he said anything to you? What: 
he said?” 

“‘My dear Stella, in business the bo 
lion, in love a hare. He simply wor! 
you. Everybody’s noticed it.” 

“Except me,” she laughed. “Yo) 
fond mother, working off a daughter! » 
your role, Jane.” 

“You never can tell, Stella, what nev? 
sponsibilities I may take on. You'll se! 
doing it tonight all right.’’ This was! 
thousandth cryptic allusion in the cour) 
three weeks, but Stella, knowing ' 
mother’s love of mystery, never | 
questions. 

In the London train, some hours |! 
Stella found keen pleasure in introdu | 
Paul Neale to the green fields of Ha! 
shire, the timbered houses of the disi' 
villages, the spreading oaks, the tower | 
Winchester, but she never mentioned é'} 
At their hotel of splendor in London | 
was disappointed to learn that Paul N ' 
was not expected to dine with them ont! 
first night in England. 

“Much too expensive.” Stella’s pro | 
against the extravagant suite was met/ 
a laugh. 

“T told you I had shaken the pag? 
tree,”’ her mother cried. ‘I’m busy all ? 
afternoon. Find me a maid; French, if}! 
can. Do you mind? And, Stella, dinne!! 
eight in the dining room. Dress early ‘ 
then you can entertain my guest whil 
change.” 

“Let it be so.’”’ Stella chuckled at | 
mother’s suppressed excitement, at the 1 
of childish mystery. ‘‘A bientét, kid,” ’ 
said as her beautifully dressed mother h/ 
ried away. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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The Chrysler “70” sells itself every 
time it exhibits its dashing appearance 
on road or highway. The contrast be- 
tween it and other cars is so marked 
that the desire to own one is bred 
then and there. 


But that desire is as nothing compared 
to the delight induced later on. For 
the Chrysler is just as far beyond com- 
parison in other qualities as it is in 
looks. Just to sit in the car and look 
about reveals first a quality all Amer- 
icans love—compactness, conservation 
of space, dynamic symmetry, artistry 
and a complete elimination of unnec- 
essary elements. 


You look up from the cradling comfort 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


of the Chrysler as you pass other cars. 
You see needless height, needless bulk, 
needless weight, needless length as you 
never saw them before. Your motor is 
as compact as the car itself —the bus- 
iest, most alert, most effective flow of 
power you ever experienced. Your 
whole motoring world is changed for 
you — delightfully changed, econom- 
ically changed, efficiently changed. 


That the American people have taken 
the Chrysler to their hearts is no sur- 
prise at all—it is a very natural thing. 


They are almost extravagantly enthusi- 
astic about the Chrysler because the 
Chrysler has shown them motoring 
delights beyond all comparison. 


CHRYSLER “70”— Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; 
Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, 
$2095. Disc wheels optional. 

CHRYSLER “58”—Touring Car, $845; Roadster 
Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; Sedan, 
$995. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes at slight extra cost. 

CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80”— Phaeton, $2645; 
Roadster (wire wheels standard equipment; wood 
wheels optional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3105; 
Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven-passenger, 
$3595; Sedan-limousine, $3695- 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 
All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. All dealers are in position to 
extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft 
by the Fedco patented car numbering system, ex- 
clusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counter- 
feited and cannot be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidence of tampering. 
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Three suggestions in 
Farberware—long known for 
its substantial and serviceable 
character. Always appropri- 
ate for gift purposes; always 
useful in your own home. 


Ld 


Casserole 
An attractive perforated design. 
Beautifully nickel plated. Equipped 
with a nationally known guaranteed 
cooking glass, with engraved lid. 


A splendid example of modern de- 
sign. Beautifully nickel plated. 
Equipped with a nationally known 
guaranteed baking glass. 


Handsomely perforated and en- 
graved design. Beautifully nickel 
plated. A useful decoration for the 
table. One of our finest pieces. 
Farberware Utility Gifts are modestly priced, 
ranging from $3 to $10, 

The name Farberware stamped on every 
piece. For sale by leading dealers. 

S. W. FARBER, Inc. 
141-151 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adjusto-Jite 


“It Clamps 
Everywhere’’ 


Just what you need for 
reading, writing, shav- 
ing, sewing, dressing, 
etc. Protects the eyes. 
Make sure you get the 
genuine Adjusto-Lite. 


Guaranteed for five ¢ 

years. Solid brass: 3.95 
Bronze, Nickel and White Enamel finish: $4.45. 
West of the Mississippi, 25c additional. 


S. W. FARBER, Inc. 
141-151 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

At six o’clock Stella was back with an 
English maid, lent by Stella’s friend, Lady 
Almondsbury. At seven, luggage was an- 
nounced. ‘But ours is all up,” Stella said; 
then she saw her mother’s name on a tag. 
“TIn there.” She pointed to the third 
bedroom. She was highly amused as she 
inspected these luxurious trappings, obvi- 
ously foreign, the dressing bag coroneted, 


lof the same soft brilliance. 


him he could catch a glimpse of the red 
torchlight on the forest path. The morning 
star had paled alittle. He could not be sure 
that the sky was brightening. How near 
was dawn? He could form no idea. The 
only thing he felt sure of was that they 
knew—these approaching worshipers; their 


| ritual would be timed so that whatever it 


was they did would come to a climax just as 
the sun shot up above the sea. 

The time had come for him to conceal 
himself. Peering about him, he could now 
make out the three great rectangular open- 
ings of the caves; but he did not dare hide 
there, for they would almost certainly form 
a part of the ceremony. He felt his way 
to the edge of the jungle and stepped 
within its curtain. 

Now he could see that the great torch 
must be mounting the stairway; its smoky 
red light flickered over the face of the idol 
so that the stone seemed to waver and 
smirk. Mayne’s heart gave a sickening leap 
as Antonia began to rise into his sight. On 
her head was an enormous erection of feath- 
ers that rippled down her back, feathers of 
every shade—green, yellow, blue and red— 
and round her was a long feathered cloak 
As first her 
head and then her shoulders and then her 
whole body came into view, she had the 


| effect to Mayne of slowly soaring upward 
| like a great bird. Immediately behind her 
|came the torch, held in the hand of the 


strangest figure Mayne had ever seen— 
colossal in proportions—a man up to the 


| shoulders, with the head of a huge beaked 


bird—a figure like a god on an Egyptian 


| tomb, except that this one wore a kilt of 
feathers. 


Mayne had seen these painted clay heads 
many times, had even seen them in use in 
our Southwestern states; but Molpili’s 
tall figure, thus capped, was terrifying and 
menacing. Mayne slipped his hand back 
and freed the grip of his revolver from its 
case. 

Only these two figures mounted the stairs; 
the rest of the worshipers remained below, 
softly thudding on their drums and occa- 
sionally shaking their rattles. Antonia and 
the great bird-headed figure faced each 
other across the altar. Mayne could see her 
face—and the thing he saw on it was ter- 
ror—terror that has passed beyond any- 
thing but a sort of wondering surprise— 
the expression he had so often seen on the 
faces of men struck by a bullet in the war. 
He drew his revolver, and at that instant 


| Molpili reversed the torch, extinguishing it 
|in the earth. 


The darkness in contrast seemed for a 
second or two complete—inky. 

Then he heard Antonia’s voice ring out, 
speaking in English. 

“No, no, I do not want to die!”’ she cried. 
He called her name quickly again and again, 
and she ran to him in the dark, found him 
and clung to him. 

“T cannot die!”’ she said over and over 
again. ‘I cannot, I cannot! Iam afraid!” 
She hid her face in his shoulder and all her 
plumage fell softly about him. 

The figure of Molpili, towering a foot and 


'a half above Mayne—and Mayne was a 


tall man—could now be seen in the dawn 
approaching them. He was unarmed ex- 
cept for the knife in his hand—a long thin 


| blade of chipped black obsidian, like a fine 


slender leaf. Mayne’s revolver controlled 


‘the situation. 


| 
| 


“Cuidado, hombre!”’ he said. 
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another with an undecipherable crest, some 
with Paris labels, one with an almost illegible 
“Wien.” What rich friend of her mother’s 
was joining them? She could not guess. As 
she dressed she pictured an artificial middle- 
aged dame, very welcome because there 
would be more time for Paul. 

At quarter to eight, a girl came swirl- 
ing in. “‘Stella,’’ she cried, extending her 
hand, ‘‘I am Katinka.” 


SUNRISE 


(Continued from Page 33) 


The three stood there in silence. They 
were far enough back of the idol to be en- 
tirely out of sight of the Indians below, who 
probably supposed that the pause was due 
to some necessary magic which would end 
in the glorious return of the sun. 

A great rumbling of Indian words came 
from the bird’s head, and Antonia, still 
clinging to Mayne’s shoulder, interpreted: 

“He says that a sacrifice is required— 
that the life of the tribe depends on it—that 
the sun will not rise.” 

“The sun will rise, Antonia,’ said Mayne 
with a firmness, which he remembered 
afterward with shame, that he was far from 
feeling; for at the moment it seemed to 
him that this strange pale-gray unnatural 
light was stationary—an eternal twilight. 
“Go and stand where they can see you. It 
will be only a few minutes now. I will take 
charge of Molpili.’’ 

Again a rumbling from the clay head: 
“The sun will not rise without sacrifice. 
There is no rebirth without death—it can- 
not be.”’ 

Antonia looked questioningly at Mayne. 
He pointed to the east. “Look!” he said. 
The faintest possible pink began to flood 
the sky, leaving the sea a menacing slate 
color. It spread rapidly, grew brighter be- 
fore their eyes. 

“Tt is not the sun,” said Molpili pas- 
sionately. “It is the last great conflagra- 
tion. The world is to be destroyed by 
fire—it is approaching. Woman, you have 
betrayed the whole world.” 

Afterward, when Mayne described the 
scene—the enormous half-baked figure with 
the head like a skull as to the great black 
eye sockets, like a bird as to the beak 
between the eyes; the tall brown stone 
idol, its elaborately carved garments and 
its calm, sophisticated Oriental face; the 
sense of expectation and fear in the unseen 
group below; the strange light of dawn, 
always an unfamiliar illumination, but 
doubly so in unknown latitudes, stealing 
upward so that leaf by leaf the complex 
pattern of the jungle began to stand out— 
afterward, Mayne always told how his be- 
lief in the ordered sequence of day and 
night had been almost shaken by that great 
booming voice issuing from so strange a 
headpiece. But, as a matter of fact, his 
belief was for a second utterly shaken, and 
he, too, was assailed by a terrible doubt as to 
whether the sun would ever rise again; but 
was enough in control of himself to laugh. 

“Go and tell your friends that the sun 
will be up in five minutes,”’ he said, and he 
gave her a little push toward the altar. 
“And I'll guarantee that you make good 
on your promise.” 

She still hesitated. “If it doesn’t they 
will tear me to pieces,” she murmured, but 
she obeyed. She took her stand between 
the altar and the idol, and spoke to the 
people below. 

Silence fell on Mayne and Molpili. It 
seemed to Mayne as if all the primitive 
fears of the world were concentrated in that 
huge bird-headed figure, and as if he him- 
self, a feeble champion of reason, were de- 
fending the safety of the world—defending 
it by believing that the sun would rise— 
was even then rising. 

The forest began to wake, the idol began 
to cast a shadow—a long shadow that fell 
back to the caves and their circle of short 
grotesque stone statues. Yes, the clouds 
above the horizon were turning crimson— 
were edged with gold, and suddenly dver 


’ 


April) 


Stella’s swift survey of this pret 
ing beautifully dressed stranger, 
delayed her murmured reply: “| 
Katinka.” 

““Mrs. Benson—oh, but sheischa 
will be an hour late. You and Tare. 
together. How jolly.” 

“Ripping,” Stella agreed. “Her, 

{ 


room.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


the rim of the sea, like a huge red | 
the sun itself began to emerge. 

Antonia, with such joy on her fa| 
had never seen, cried out to him, “1: 
the sun, Luis!” 

The great bird head turned tow; 
east in silence. The sun hung an ins, 
the horizon and then seemed to | 
with a bound. The worshipers belo | 
not see it as yet, but they saw the | 
the face of the idol and let loose ; 


* joy, in shouts and drummings an} 


tlings and rattles—a wild tumult ¢: 
tude and delight. The world was sa) | 
sun had risen, a new cycle had beg. 

Molpili put up his hands, lifted t] 
mask from his head, and raising ij| 
full reach of his arms, dashed it | 
ground, where it shattered in piec| 
spoke three bitter words in his own : 

“What was it he said?” Maynea:, 

“He said there are no gods,” rep! | 
tonia. 

“Thank God, there are not his go | 
plied Mayne, unconscious of a so1| 
strange form of words. 

Presently, when the joy of the || 
below had spent itself, Antonia dij 
them, and they went straggling bac! 
farm. Then she spoke to Molpili, wh | 
immovable, staring before him. He | 
answer her; he did not give any | 
having heard her. 

She and Mayne left him alone att 
of the idol. | 

They went in silence down the lon | 
of stairs, between the two stone se: 
heads, along the path that led first t| 
the jungle and then out through the | 
plantation. They passed down one! 
alleys between the great plants—tl| 
leaves, fringed by the winds, met ovi| 
heads—and then they came out | 
clearing about the gray house, w| 
veranda running all round it. Theyr’ 
the steps in silence. The question | 
longed to ask seemed cruel. Su’ 
which always makes the old look ol 
the young younger, had made her lo 
a pale wan child; and her strange ¢i| 
added the suggestion that in all inn: 
she had been playing a game whi 
somehow turned into a tragedy. Sh’ 
silently into the house and upstairs, t! 
her bright cloak. 

It was almost startling to see a } 
fast table set—a checked red-and! 
table cover, the familiar tin of evap! 
cream without which no breakfast ti| 
the tropics is complete. Then a door ¢’ 
and the old Indian woman entered, | 
ing a large blue agate coffeepot. —| 
hard to believe that the night hat’ 
been. 

“Good morning, Atla,” he said, in} 
ish. ‘You don’t seem to take muchit! 
in festivals.” | 

She grunted. Her Spanish was not: 
but it was sufficient to express he’ 
tempt. ! 

“Ceremonies!” she returned. | 
ways that men find to be idle.” 

“And the gods?” asked Mayne. “) 
you care for the gods?” 

She shook her head. ‘Men invent! 
for their own amusement,” she ans) 
“We women have enough to do Vi 
care of the world as it is.’’ And she 
dled back to the kitchen. 

“Well,” said Mayne to himself, “t 
the low-down on that.” 

(Continued on Page 82) — 
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y Your Studebaker Dealer 


can stand squarely 


back of this Pledge 


You buy years of unused mileage | 
in any Unit-Built Studebaker 
worthily made—worthtly sold 


Pledge to the Public 


on Used Car Sales 


| Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


Tf a car is suitable only for a mechanic who can rebuild it, or for some one 
who expects only a few months’ rough usage on a camping trip, it must 
i be sold on that basis. Each car must be sold for just what it is. 


| All Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED 
| CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30- 
day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free 
| service on adjustments. 

HEN your Studebaker dealer offers you a used Studebaker, 

buy it with the experience of these’ and thousands of other 
Studebaker owners as your guide. This partial list of Studebaker 
owners whose cars have traveled 100,000 miles or more demon- 
strates beyond dispute that no Studebaker can outlive its usefulness 


This is possible because tremendous reserve mileage has been built into 
every Studebaker, which it is impossible to exhaust in years. 


Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in 
plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new 


cars, is rigidly maintained. a 
in a year or two of driving. 
| The public can deal in confidence and safety only with the dealer whose 
| policy is “one price only—the same price to all.” For, to sell cars on this i 
basis, every one of them must be honestly priced to begin with. 


Records such as these prove the wisdom of investing your money 
in a fine Certified Studebaker, expertly reconditioned, and enjoying 
Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, 
and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and 
apply the money paid as a credit on the purchase of any 
other car in stock—new or used. 


quality car comfort, power, dependability and satisfaction—advan- 
tages that new carts of inferior quality cannot give you. 


Your Studebaker dealer’s honest assurance of fair and just treat- 
ment outlined in the Studebaker Pledge is thus supported by cars 


It is assumed, of course, that the car-has not beer smashed up by collision 
or other accident in the meantime. 


which have exceeded, in dependable performance, the claims of both 
dealer and maker. That’s why your Studebaker dealer can stand 


Re  oablic, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, squarely back of this Pledge. By adopting it, he has put used car 


whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy in selling used cars. selling on the same high plane that distinguishes his merchandising 


of new, One-Profit Studebakers. 


|) 1925, The Studebaker Corporation of America 


Convincing proof of the enormous excess mileage Unit-Built into every Studebaker 


The Studebaker 100,000-Mile Club 


Name Mileage Name Mileage Name Mileage Name — Mileage a Name Mileage Name ’ Mileage 
0, Seleaffer, Topton, Pa. 110278 J. E. Baker, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 180,641 Joseph Scott, Rhinebeck, N, Y- 200,000 Walter H. Goodrich, College St., William R. Jewesson, yi EP Goff Troiton, mings q pe 
in Winquist, Salamanca, N.Y. — 102,321 George Ives, Gouverneur, N. Y. 110,000 Chas. Covert, Beacon, N. Y. 150,000 _ New Haven, Conn. 126,000 Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 10 io aN andre, sonten, i sian 135, 0 
J. Forness, Salamanca, N. Y. 121,280 Snow Valley l}us Co., N. Paint St., Jack Lansford, Greenville, Tex. 150,000 Connaughton-Walen Co., f T. A, Backe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 160,000 Si ert Je metre” a ae -¥. 00,000 
au Taxi, Salamanca, N. Y. 103,222 Chillicothe, Ohio 100,000 H. A. Funk, Winslow, Ariz. 110,248 Old Monroe, Mo, _ 102,000 E. J. Tonnelieu, Benton Harbor, Johnson Co., Marshall, Tex. 112,687 
vid B, Abrams, Northville, N.Y, 138,000 Cannon Ball Transportation Co., Russell Freer, Highland, N. Y. 200,000 Rus. Heycock, Olympia, Wash. 175,107 Mich. f 423,000 engene Bradley, Georgetown, Ky. EDO 000 
as. landers, Johnstown, N. Y. 117,000 Portsmouth, Ohio 100,000 William McGail, N. Conway, N. H, 125,642 White Line, Lewiston, Me. 101,000 Oscar Gernert, Shillington, Pa. _ 135,000 : avage, tipesno, Calif. 128,000 
ipire Co. Glovervitle N Y. 109,000 North Iowa Motor Co., Delmore Smith, N. Conway, N. H, 111,237 White Line, Lewiston, Me. 140,000 Ed, Oberg, Pier St., Merrill, Wis. 118,491 Art. Eedi, Nashwauk, Minn. 265,000 
nry Loreny, Pipestone, Minn 115,000 Mason City, lowa 257,286 Barnes Bros., Valparaiso, Ind. 110,000 R.S. Whitney, Lewiston, Me. 100,000 Baker & Co., Modesto, Calif. | 101,050 F, O. Boggs, Nashwauk, Minn, 165,000 
Flynn, Bloomingdale, N.J, 135000 Bill TaxiCo. Mason City, fowa 135,284 Eugene Hartkopp, Austin, Tex. 134,527 Anton Anderson, Montevideo, Minn. 220,000 FD. Clements, Gassaway, W.Va. 126,000 CL. Baird, Atchison, Kans. 140,000 
ihe McCord. Beare. Me it 150,000 Rfecehariks Garling Oil, A, E. Lawrence, Austin, Tex. 108,000 Pete Stalmen, Morris, Miss. 125,074 R. R. Walce Begton, Hamilton, Ill, 108,000 Red Star Bus Line, Canton, Ohio —_ 102,000 
unty of Kern, Bakersfield, Calif. 138,000 Lockport, N. Y. 125,500 Mrs. F. Schvedel, Austin, Tex. 115,000 Al. Howard, Salina, Kans. 125,000 T, S. Wright, Temple, Texas 105,000 Steubenville Bus Line, Canton, 0. 150,000 
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| H. Wilhite, Pasadena, Calif, 300,000 Oscar Hougham, Clark, S. D. 100,000 —-‘M. F. Sypal, Brainard, Nebr. 100,000 Mat Stocker, Glens Falls, N.Y. 210,237,_-—=- W. E. Nunnalea, Tyler, Tex. 106,150 W. L. Thomas, Long Beach, Calif. 125,000 
‘os. L. Medanick, Pasadena, Calif. 225,000 Fred Schlogel, Clark, S. D. 100,000 _S. B. Baker, Red Star Bus Line, Alias Gerlock, Memphis, Tenn 124,000 Nathan Feldman, Kingston, N.Y, 186,000 Hiron Phelps, Long Beach, Calif. 150,000 
R. Taylor, Pasadena, Calif. 110,360 Hans Thude, Mesa, Ariz. 131,000 Dunkirk, Ohio 150,000 __-H. Anderson, Jamestown, N. Y. 175,000 Samuel Feldman, Kingston, N.Y. 179,500 C, DeAngelo, Long Beach, Calif. 140,000 
alter Mushrush Pasadena, Calif. 125,000 Otto Neuman, Baltimore, Md. 144,000 L. Bamberger, Yuma, Ariz. 120,000 R. B. Neale, Denton, Texas 200,000: nee vaniittent Kingston, N.Y. 109,000 L. H. Hurroughs, Brunswick, Ga. 198,233 
lice Dept., Pasadena Calif, 152,000 Jack Brady, Baltimore, Md. 132,000 J. E. McGregor, Yuma, Ariz, 100,000 R. B. Neale, Denton, Texas 100,000 eee pal he Co., Rc on J. M, Armstrong, Brunswick, Ga. 235,221 
W. Shaffer, Pasadena, Calif. 110,000 Fred H. Carlson, Creighton, Neb, 135,892 L. Rock, Ada, Okla. : 100,000 L. Loegler, Cleveland, Ohio ; 116,000 C E eee? Me See , Claude Armstrong, Geneva, Ohio 172,308 
H. Whitney, Buffalo, N. Y. 190,000 Harry Decker, Huns Lake, N. Y. 135,800 Bisbee-Tucson Stage, Tucson, Ariz. 200,000 Horn Ice Cream Co., Norfolk, V 2. 182,000 ge . aden us Co., inn F. M, Lord, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 100,000 
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\. Adams, Ritzville, Wash. -120,000 ~—- Webb Greer, Houston, Texas 100,000 _—«E.. T. Williams, Springfield, Mo, 112,000 _—R. Gerald O'Daniel, Detroit, Mich, 149,586 Clark Barger, Kitts Hill, Ohio 135, Edward Duan, Chillicothe, Ohio 210,000 
n. Moore, Ontario, Calif. 105,000 Webb Greer, Houston, Texas 100,000 Dr. L. J. Stetauer, Chicago, II. 120,000 A. E, Claxon, Detroit, Mich, 100,000 H. Ketler, Ironton, Ohio 100,000 Péter Mazaikais Waterbury) Conn 100,000 
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A. Carper, Malden, W. Va. 101,264 A. B. Pierce, Houston, Texas 150,000 Davis Gillogly, Savanna, Ill. p apt. C. W - Liths, oan Antonio, 1 eX y f Sere Wichita Falls, Tex. 160; G. W. Confer, Xenia, Ohio 129,000 
: yi i 115,000 Dan Dauphin, Savanna, III. 100,000 J. M. Taylor, San Antonio, Tex. 168,000 Red Top Cab Co., Wichita Falls, Tex. 160,000 3 t , 

ee ce hitas Pa 137,000 Tonitiwse ian: 40 100,000 _J. Hiptwell, Chelsea, Mass. 130,000 W.C. Jackley, Anderson, Ind. 150,000 Red Top Cab Co., Wichita Falls, Tex: 120000 J. A. Landon, “eet siete P. 141587 
F. Tom kins Ney Bri hton, N Y 100,000 Chas “Koegel & Sons, Ralph Pierce, Melrose, Mass. 125,000 Ventura Refin'gCo., Santa Paula, Cal, 100,000 Dr. H. E. Funk, Culbertson, Nebr. 117,000 Bay asnacht, ion Depoelt ‘a. . 5 
wson Garage, Pueblo, Colo, 103,000 Holyoke, Mass. 100,000 Olliver Mitchell, Boston, Mass. . 150,000 —R. R. Wallace, Bigtown, III. 108,000 MB. Greenlee, Terre Haute, Ind 211,536 A. E. Hart, Evansville, Wis. 125,000 
chardson & Smith, : Dr. J.C. F. Hutton, Miami, Fla. 100,000 Joe McGlory, Highland Park, Ill, 115,000 John Smalley, Jackson, Calif. 138,000 _B. F, Davis Bus Line, Norman K. Stump, Akron, Ohio 156,99; 
Devils Lake, N. D. 100,000 M. Snyder, Miami, Fla. 300,000 Biss Russell, Highland Park, Ill. 106,000 Wm. Dement, Lodi, Calif. 125,000 Terre Haute, Ind. 108,036 C, F, Sutton, San Francisco, Calif. 110,000 
x Neman, Superior Wis. 135,184 Ft. Madison Fire Car, Ft. Madison, Ia. 340,000 Mrs. J. Sheahen, Highland Park, Ill. 103,000 Burton A. Towne, Lodi, Calif. 110,000 Warner Paige, Terre Haute, Ind. 103,469 Border Taxi Service, Nogales, Ariz. 225,000 
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O, Flours, Sidney, Ohio 110,000 _— Stillwell Auto Livery, Apia ae eae Let 1¢0000 «EF. Turner, Chicago, II 110,000 ‘Nick Elvis, Huntington, Pa. 166,556 Mr. J. B. Paradis, Taftville, Conn, 106,500 
J. Robeson, Buena Park, Calif, 249,792 Los Angeles, Calif. 100,000 Steubenville, io ' tle, Ohi 108,000 A. F. Hoffman, Chicago, Ill. 250,000 Geo. Magels, Huntington, Pa, 105,351 B. B, Chafin, Midland, Pa. 112,400 
J. Paul, Orange, Calif. 170,000 _ Stillwell Auto Livery, Jefferson County, Stet dis, Ohi 1° 135'000 Mann Auto Co., Liberal, Kans. 150,000 A. E. DeCou, Woodbine, Ia. 120,413 E, H. Brooks, E. Liverpool, 
\L. Beach, Bucyrus, Ohio 235,400 Los Angeles, Calif. 100,000 Cadiz Bus Line Co., es iz, Ohio , Gia Gases Co aMeaavillenPas 100,000 Harry. FE: Yount, Danlap, Ta. 120413 Ohio (Taxi) 108,300 
‘ome Fisher, Bucyrus, Ohio 225,000 F. K. Eaton, Hollywood, Calif. 100,000 Bankers Tran “4 246,000 Lawrence Anderson, Ira Mongeon, Laconia, N. H. 140,000 B. O. Propts, Chester, W. Va. (Taxi) 147,000 
\y Linn, Bucyrus, Ohio : 120,105 Bogren-RobinsonCo.,Petoskey, Mich. 118,346 Wistert, Shi FI 250,000 South Bend, Ind. 210,110 Robert Shelby, San Antonio, Tex. 150,000 U. V. Price, E. Liverpool, Ohio 
well Davis, Westminster, Md. 125,000 Fae Oberg, Merrill, Wie i ets TG Putt Miami Fla 100,000 J. R. & Harry Howbert, Lima, Ohio 100,000 Central Garage, Lake City, Minn. 117,000 (Taxi) + 157,000 
jin Henshaw, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 241,000 E. J. Tonnelier, Benton Harbor, Mich. 165,000 .G. Pa * , Fla. , ~ 
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OTECTONOTR 


Perfect Positive Protection 
Worlds Greatest Motor Necessity 


actually filters all dust, 
sand, grit and other 
abrasives out of the 
air before it passes 
through the intake of 
the carburetor so only 


FILTERED’AIR 


gets into the motor. 
The only way dust, dirt 
and other abrasives 
can get into the oil and 
form a grinding com- 
pound is through the 
carburetor air intake, 
so filtered air means 


CLEAN‘OIL 


Better to keep dirt out 
of the oil than try to 
filter it out after it gets 
in. Clean oil means a 
quieter and smoother 
running motor. Oil 
kept clean by filtering 
the air means 


LESS WEAR 


on all moving parts so 
you can run your car 
on filtered air three to 
five times as long be- 
fore having valves 
ground or motor over- 
hauled. Filtered air 
also means » 


LESS CARBON 


because carbon is 
largely made up of the 
dust, dirt, etc., that 
Protectomotor filters 
out of the air. Filtered 
air reduces carbon 
deposits and carbon 
troubles 60% to 75%. 


997% Efficient 


There is as much difference 
between Protectomotor and 
all ordinary air cleaners as 
between a vacuum cleaner 
and a broom. Insist upon 
having your car equipped 
with a Protectomotor. If 
your dealer can’t supply it. 
order direct. 


STAYNEW FILTER CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 


He sat down very wearily, lit garette 
and waited for Antonia. She wa t long. 
She came down presently in 4 otton 
dress; he had never seen her go siniiply and 
normally dressed. She sat do hout a 


word and poured a cup of cofi him. 
“Aren’t you taking any?” eC 
that 


“T cannot eat,” she said, an 4 
her eyes had the wide-open s sok of 
a person who has been thr reat 
physical shock. He was asha find 
how delicious it all seemed -the 
toast and bacon and eggs, : ac- 
cording to the best Engli ions. 
“You eat and I will try to te! you 
will listen to me.’’ She drew eath 
and began: ‘“‘You see, dea iat I 
have within me a great need up. I 
think you cannot understar tv; great 


and noble as you are, you have not that. 
When I was a child I tried to believe first in 
my mother’s God and then in my father’s.” 

“My dear, they were the same,” said 
Mayne. 

She shook her head. ‘They did not 
seem so to me,”’ she returned. ‘‘I suffered, 
Luis. I was so little and I wanted so much 
to have a god. And then, after both my 
parents were dead, Molpili came to me 
with his god, and all the lovely legends 
of his people—my people, too, in a meas- 
ure. He knew everything about the forest 
and the animals of the forest and about 
the voleanoes and the earthquakes, for, 
you see, his people have been here since 
the beginning of time. But most won- 
derful of all, he knew about the stars and 
the sun and moon, and eclipses and 
shooting stars. Some day I will tell 
you our—their hymn to the morning 
star; you cannot help thinking it beautiful 
and high and pure. You cannot imagine, 
I think, how happy I was. This was what 
I had been craving always—something 
definite and beautiful. All the time I was 
flooded with joy and faith. I was only four- 
teen, you know, and almost always alone, 
except for Molpili.”’ 

The time had come when he must ask 
his question: ‘‘ And was it always beautiful, 
Antonia? The idol and the altar iy 


EVENING POST 


She interrupted. ‘‘That is not an idol, 
Luis, not a god. The Indians think so, but 
no. It is a portrait of a great king—my 
ancestor, perhaps—who long ago, so long 
that another star was at the pole then, gave 
his life at the end of the first great cycle so 
that the sun should rise again. I mean that 
that is the legend.” 

‘And these other men who have died 
mysteriously, Antonia—Culbertson and 
your father and ‘3 

She looked at him, not understanding 
his meaning, and he went on baldly: “‘ Were 
they sacrificed to Molpili’s god, on that 
altar with the death’s head?”’ 

She gave a low cry. “Oh, no! Oh, Luis, 
how can you think such a thing? Never 
anyone!”’ 

“Never anyone—but you?” 

‘‘Never anyone but me,” she returned, 
‘and I offered myself years and years ago. 
You see, Luis, it is hard when you are 
fourteen to believe that it makes any differ- 
ence what happens to you when you are 
twenty-one—so old. There had always been 
the prophecy that the Mayan empire would 
be restored on earth when a white princess 
gave her life at the end of a great cycle. 
Oh”’—she flung out her arms—‘“‘it all 
sounds mad, mad, mad to me as I sit here 
and tell it to you; but day after day, night 
after night, here, alone with forest all about 
you—you cannot know, you cannot dream 
what it does to a child, you with your clear 
terrible mind.” 

Her eyes clung to him appealingly, hope- 
lessly. 

“The mind, Antonia,” he said, ‘‘is a very 
recent organ, biologically speaking.”’ 

She almost smiled. ‘‘I love you when 
you talk like that, Luis,’ she answered; 
“it steadies and clarifies.” 

As an honorable man he could do no less 
than tell her of his own experience in the 
jungle, which made the superstitions which 
had seemed so revolting to him when she 
hinted at them in Coronada so under- 
standable to him today. He had a moment 
of discouragement as he ended, for she 
asked very gently, ‘“You do not think, my 
dear one, that there is an evil spirit in the 
forest?” 


PHOTO, BY LELAND J, BURRUD 


The Westward March. 


Blackfeet Indians at Iceberg Lake, 


April 10 


“T think there is a hundred thc; 
years of instinctive fear, Antonia, i 
your noble ancestor died for the Tisir' 
our common ancestors were afraid o;; 
in the forest, and with very good re) 

His exposition was interrupted by! 
detonation that shook the groun ; 
made the cups on the table rattle jy) 
saucers. They sprang up and rap | 
door, looking up toward the voleano ] 
the noise had not come from ag | 
Erata’s pale peak. A faint film of | 
and dust was drifting up from the | 
where the idol must have stood. 

“He has destroyed them,” said Ar, 
“He always said he would destroy, 
rather than have them desecrated | 
by p Bb cat) 1 


“ec 


by men like me?” said Jy 

There was no trouble about the nj 
of destruction—dynamite is a con, 
place on such farms, used indiserimi| 
for blowingstumps out of the ground | 
out of the river. 

He put his arms tightly about he! 
has gone, Antonia,”’ he said; “‘your t\ 
and your altar and your noble ani| 
Are you sorry?”’ : 

She shook her head, rubbing he’ 
against the crash of his coat. “No| 
no,” she returned. “From now ea 
like that girl in my father’s Bible-| 
gods shall be my gods—yes, I | 
only one really, but that is wha’ 
Luis. You must teach me.” He 
experiencing a strange poigna’ 
like homesickness for the faith of hi 
youth, and she went on: “No, my 
est, I am glad it has all gone—di 
forever.” . 

It was the measure of his love fi! 
that, scientist as he was, he could bi! 
too. 

Atla came waddling out of the ki’ 
to find out what the noise meant} 
grunted something in answer wher! 
tonia told her. For the first time, tl; 
smiled. 

“Atla says it is the end of a great) 
ishness,”’ she said. 


(THE END) 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


ipecial Six 
oor Sedan 


$1315 


F, O. B. FACTORY 


at the Lowest Price 


ever placed on a 


Nash 4-Door Sedan 


The phenomenal,record breaking demand for Nash 
enclosed cars is due directly to the overwhelmingly 
Greater Quality and Greater Value so emphatically 
illustrated by this new Special Six 4-Door Sedan. 


The exquisitely graceful body, finished in lustrous 
Teal blue, is the finest handiwork of craftsmen 
internationally noted for the superb technique of 
their body designs. 


And the seat upholstery is of the genuine Chase 
| Velmo Mohair Velvet. 


| Powered with the scientifically refined Special Six 


| motor this 4-Door Sedan unites outstanding per- The Nash-Ajax Price 
| formance to outstanding beauty and offers, in addi- Range on Sixteen Dif- 
| tion, such attractions as— ferent Models Extends 
| from $865 to $2090 
| —4-wheel brakes, full balloon tires, five disc wheels, f. o. b. factory 


| air cleaner, oil purifier, gasoline filter, twin fly-wheel, 
| and full force-feed lubrication—all included in the 
| arrestingly low price of $1315. 
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ERE are cross-section 

views of the Ever- 

Ready Blade, and of an or- 
dinary wafer blade. 


The upper sketch [A] 
shows a view of the Ever- 
Ready. See that staunch 
body of steel which we 
grind to a perfect bevel, 
such as you'll find on the 
heavy hollow-ground 
straight razor! 


Plenty of stock to take 
and hold an edge— the keen- 
est edge in the world! 


The reinforcing “back- 
bone” of the Ever-Ready 
is another feature that adds 
superiority. It keeps the 
blade absolutely rigid—its 
edge presented straight 
toward the whiskers and 
never flexing. 


—These are just a few 
of the points which enable 
Ever-Ready to outshave 
and outlast your expecta- 
tions. We promise that 
every shave with the Ever- 
Ready Blade will be a 
revelation. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades 


are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Ever-Ready 


ie Blades 
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Tae FIFTH ESTATE 


Club, in the suburbs of Philadelphia, and 
was at the top of my form. George Crump 
made the round of the unfinished course 
with us, explaining each of the fine points 
of the links as we went, notably that par 
had been worked out on such scientific 
principles that the question of distance on 
many of the holes had been scaled down 
almost to inches. 

When I managed to make every one of 
the holes in par that afternoon he actually 
found more pleasure in the accomplish- 
ment than I did. And when I told him 
frankly that I believed he would soon have 
on his hands the best golf course in America, 
he concurred so heartily that I gained my 
first insight into the depth of the pride he 
felt in this development. My enthusiasm 
was genuine. Pine Valley has been my 
favorite links from the first day I played it. 

The magnitude of golf is colossal. I refer 
now not so much to the numerical strength 
of its followers as to the profound effect it 
is having on many currents of human ac- 
tivity. I have heard men of affairs mention 
from time to time that they had reached 
decisions of the utmost importance while 
making a round of the links. Some of the 
world’s ablest statesmen have admittedly 
sought the quiet and restfulness of the golf 
course while deliberating questions of in- 
ternational importance. 


The Seniors’ Golf Association 


It is even traditional with the game that 
it has always appealed to persons of high 
estate and leaders of thought. Its designa- 
tion as the royal and ancient sport is sig- 
nificant in this respect. That phrase was 
not haphazard. It goes back through the 
centuries to the Scottish monarchs, notably 
James IV, whose name is the first of the 
royal sponsors of the game to be found on 
the golfing record. And it is a curious fact 
that while James IV was an ardent devotee 
of the game, an edict of 1491, bearing his 
signature, sets forth: 


“Futeball and Golfe forbidden. Item, it 
is statut and ordainit that in na place of the 
realme there be usit futeball, golfe, or uther 
sik unprofitabill sportis.”’ 


In this day we have all the evidence the 
most skeptical might require to prove that 
the game has a peculiar fascination for men 
who have attained distinction in the va- 
rious byways of achievement. The member- 
ship rosters of the hundreds of clubs now in 
existence bear mute witness to this fact, 
and there is also the convincing accumula- 
tion of testimony furnished in the personnel 
of the Seniors’ Golf Association, an or- 
ganization which sprang into being merely 
from a deep-seated love of the game, but 
which has unconsciously come to be a sym- 
bol of the type of older men who go in for 
the sport. 

On a recent tabulation the rolls of the 
Seniors’ Association showed 600 members, 
representing twenty-seven of the forty- 
eight states, with a waiting list of 250. It 
takes about four years for an applicant to 
find a place in the membership ranks. A 
man must be fifty-five years of age before 
he may play in the association’s annual 
tournament, and he cannot be proposed for 
membership until he is fifty-three. The 
tournaments have always been played at 
the Apawamis Club, Rye, New York, where 
was born the inspiration for the creation of 
this organization, now the largest in the 
United States in point of individual mem- 
bers. 

I believe the motivating thought of those 
who founded the Seniors’ Tournament 
penetrates to the core of the game’s popu- 
larity in America. Let us glance at the 
philosophy of the event as it is expressed 
by Horace L. Hotchkiss, the recognized 
pioneer of the movement, in his mono- 
graph describing the origin. 

“The original idea of such a tournament 
started from a discussion at the nineteenth 


(Continued from Page 44) 


hole at the Apawamis Club in the winter of 
1904,”’ Mr. Hotchkiss says. ‘Some radical 
views were being expressed in regard to the 
future of golf in the United States—that the 
game would be played by young men and 
that it would be only on rare occasions 
when men of fifty to sixty years would be 
seen on the golf links. As I was at that 
time over sixty years of age, and also very 
much interested in golf, I challenged this 
view of the future of golf in America and 
declared that a field of golfers could be ar- 
ranged in the near future sufficient in num- 
ber to make up a tournament on the 
Apawamis links, and all players would be 
fifty-five years of age and over. The prob- 
lem of arranging for a tournament seemed 
difficult, as the general impression existed 
that the moderate skill required at that 
time by the old men, as they were called, 
would discourage many who might wish to 
enter the competition, by the possibility 
that it might prove a spectacular exhibition 
of old age and poor golf.” 

Mr. Hotchkiss later on laid his views 
before his colleagues on the board of the 
Apawamis Club and was encouraged to un- 
dertake the task, “‘with full authority and 
as the only member of the committee in 
charge.” 

“Having passed most of my life as a boy 
and man in Wall Street, I was particularly 
favored by a knowledge of those of my asso- 
ciates who were golf players and were eligi- 
ble for the competition,’ he adds. ‘I 
placed myself in correspondence with them, 
and many others, and invited them to take 
part in a golfing competition to be arranged 
on the Apawamis links. I received many 
interesting and amusing replies, and was 
early satisfied that a field of fifty or more 
golfers could be depended upon to make up 
the first tournament. 

“At the very beginning of my efforts I 
found the term Old Men’s Tournament 
quite distasteful to some of those who were 
to play in the coming events, as this title 
was being continually used when talking 
about the tournament. I discouraged the 
use of this title and christened the coming 
event the Seniors’ Tournament, which dis- 
tinguished title now identifies this annual at 
Apawamis as one of the important golfing 
fixtures of the United States.” 


Growing Old Merrily 


Some years after Mr. Hotchkiss had 
launched his pet undertaking, and it had 
gone over with a flourish, the suggestion 
was made by Walter Brown that the time 
was now at hand for the veteran players 
participating in the event to organize them- 
selves into a permanent association. Frank 
Presbrey, then chairman of the committee 
having the tournament in charge, seized 
upon this proposal as possessing rare merit 
and at once set about building the frame- 
work of the structure of the association we 
now see. Darwin P. Kingsley became its 
first president and Mr. Presbrey succeeded 
him, serving for three years. 

There are three specific points which im- 
press themselves upon me in connection 
with this move of the older golfers to sta- 
bilize the game for themselves and to pre- 
vent its complete alienation by youth, in 
the usual fickle manner of sports and other 
things. One is that these veterans of the 
links recognized in golf an outlet for the 
play instinct in older men such as had never 
before been offered by any sport. Another 
is in the thought expressed by Mr. Kingsley 
when he told his fellow members: 

“We have played our part in the fierce 
contests of middle life—and, I think, played 
it honorably. Now we come together as 
men like us have never before assembled. 
Why? Because we have discovered—as, 
alas, thousands of others have not—how to 
meet advancing age merrily. By this game 
of golf and this fellowship we vanquish 
time even as the boy scores a seventy-nine., 


None of us knows how we do it, but we do.” 
| 


That to me carries the breath ¢; 
philosophy about golf itself in this cov. 
You may recall the remark of John C} 
Eyck, one of the pioneers, which I qi 
at the outset of this informal review ,; 
human phases of the game, and whi 
made in response to my request for g| 
planation of the motives impelling hir, 
his colleagues to take up the sport. “]\ 
a move toward the resurrection of yo| 
said Mr. Ten Eyck. And here in this | 
day analysis made by Mr. Kingsley wy; 
the same logic, expressed just a trifl)| 
ferently. 

The third point goes back to the ty 
older men who turn to the golf link; 
recreation, strikingly exemplified jr) 
composition of the Seniors’ Associ: : 
On its membership rolls are inscribe)! 
names of justices of the Supreme Cou 
the United States, industrial leaders, 
tinguished bankers and men of note - 
nearly every branch of professional acti| 
including scientists, physicians, clergy : 
editors and authors. 

I believe the hold the game has ¢| 
upon them goes beyond the mere fact | 
it is the one outdoor sport open to men: 
their athletic prime. It seems to me 
traceable more to the rare qualities oj; 
as revealed in the game’s combinatic 
the physical and mental equations, | 
laxing to the mind in the complete cor 
tration required, stimulating to the | 
in the superbly proportioned exercise, s | 
tific in the exacting demands of each }| 
varied in the ever-changing problems 
sented and fascinating to the ultimati| 
gree—golf is a game with a soul, as del! 
as the souls of those who play it and | 
gravitate toward it because of this |} 
munity of interest. It is the only gan| 
physical prowess played more with/| 
mind than the muscles. 


Of High and Low Degree 


Sometimes when I hear of an impor| 
business deal consummated on the | 
course, or read of the devotion of men | 
in statecraft toward the game, a pic} 
takes shape in fancy typifying the influ 
of the game on world affairs. I see the 
universe hedged in by an enormous | 
and over its arched portals a slab of gr 
into which have been carved the legi 
describing its mission among mank 
“The Fifth Estate,” it reads, and un 
neath, these lines: 


““Destinies of nations shaped while | 
wait. | 
“Politics of states molded by reques| 
“Future of industry determined on or} 
“Resurrection of youth neatly done.” | 


In directing attention to the fact {| 
golf has so many illustrious adherents i} 
not mean to say that it fails to cast itss 
over us plainer folks. On the contrary, | 
versatility of its appeal is shown in | 
breadth of its following. Where its £ 
ranks of a quarter of a century ago W 
composed of a faithful few who alonem 
the correct appraisement of its merits, | 
large army now mustered into seri 
reaches from the highest stations to | 
most humble, a democracy of the f! 
water. The old social barriers, crea | 
more by the early ridicule of the game tl! 
by any actual atom of snobbishness in } 
golfer’s make-up, have ceased to exist. 1 
municipally owned public links, the pay-> 
you-play courses and the many new li } 
coming into existence each year, 113 be} 
added in 1925 alone to the United Sta’ 
Golf Association, have made the follow: 
too heterogeneous to permit of caste q 
tinction. | 

The reflections of thirty years’ expé 
ence with golf prompt me to place bef! 
that species of our citizenry known as 1) 
great American philanthropist the sugg [ 
tion that a modern and extremely wort! 

(Continued on Page 86) 


‘eir ills have vanished—thanks to this remarkable food 


TOT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
4 sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
smarkable fresh food. 


“he millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
‘ry cake invigorate the whole system. 
sy aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
/ poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
ie only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 

intestinal muscles and makes them 
‘Ithy and active. And day by day it re- 
ses new stores of energy. 


at two or three cakes regularly every day 
ore meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
‘er or milk—or just plain, nibbled from 
scake. For constipation especially, dissolve 

cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
uRfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
Ice for two or three days. All grocers have 
ischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


ind let us send you a free copy of our 
st booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
search Dept. D-8, The Fleischmann Com- 
ty, 701 Washington Street, New York. 


UFFERED terribly from 
idigestion. My complex- 
Iwas sallow. My appetite 
_ bad and food seemed 
eless. I read of the effi- 
icy of Fleischmann’s 
ist and gave it a fair trial. 
land it to be the cheapest 
| best remedy I had ever 
i. Eating a cake of yeast 
ir each meal did away with 
| unpleasant feeling of 
peas eicerea meal. It 
‘red my complexion. 
lschmann’s Yeast is a 
1 to humanity.” 
ERNEST F. DuKEs, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


while nursing, I becan 
ill with influenza. After mo 


i URING the World War 


1€ 
Fe 


than a year’s illness I was 


completely run down. 
system needed a tonic. T 
doctor in attendance pr 


My 


1€ 
c- 


scribed Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


The results were wonderful 
good—noticeable even t 
first week, Since that time 
have 
Yeast for patients wi 
chronic constipation and 
a tonic in general with t 
same good results.”’ 
FERN L. Locke, R. N., 
New York City 


used Fleischmann’ 


ly 
1e 


I 


h 


as 


1e 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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hese Vigorous People.. 


“TAOR years I suffered from constipation 
that nothing could relieve. Morning 

saw me tired, headachy, cross, and dis- 
couraged. My complexion was sallow and 
covered with eruptions. I decided to try 


I 


(LEFT) 

AM an editor and naturally am chained 
to my desk most of the day. I find 
activity in a small farm and a kennel of 
dogs. Three or four years ago I suffered 
from a painful skin eruption. The doctor 
said: ‘Eat Yeast cakes.’ The eruption 
gradually lessened. Last month I was 
troubled with a rash. I remembered the 
eruption and took three yeast cakes a 
day. In two weeks I had to look for the 
rash.” Henry W. Lacy, Wakefield, Mass. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast. -I took it patiently 
for months. I was well rewarded. For the 
improvement was really miraculous. | 
was made healthy and happy again by 
using Fleischmann’s Yeast.”’ 

LouISsE REITER, Detroit, Michigan 
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Once Half Sick 


ee 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Success 


hee step away from your bar- 

ber’s chair—shaved, shingled, 
shampooed and shined—you look 
successful, and feel that way. 
Seek “the Seat of Success” fre- 
quently. Where else can you get 
that prosperous look for such a 
small investment? 


After your hair has been neatly 
trimmed, tell your barber that you 
want it to look spruce and to stay 
healthy. Then he'll introduce to 
you 


the helpful ally of good barbers 
everywhere. This refreshing liq- 
uid tonic is free from grease and 
delicate in frag- 
rance. Your hair will 
remain well dressed 
long after Koken’s 
Tonique DeLuxe 
has been applied. 


This is the bottle 
good barbers use. 


ee 


ee 
Learn to know the modern barber 
shop. There you will find skilled 
service. Many a man has missed 
success because of a careless ap- 
pearance. The barber shop is a 
service station for men who care 
to keep well groomed. 


IG) TaN 


COMPANIES 


5 aant! eliowirs 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
benefaction would be the endowment of 
golf courses. It is the one unfortunate fea- 
ture of the game that it is expensive. And 
it is anomalous that the growing popular- 
ity of the game has come with its growing 
costs. The inflation of prices has been 
sweeping. Balls cost more, clubs are twice 
what they were, caddie hire is higher and 
dues are becoming almost prohibitive for 
the wage earner. Not so many years ago it 
cost about $200 to join a first-class club, 
including initiation fee and dues for a year. 
Today a membership bond in some of these 
same clubs runs as high as $1500 and $2000 
and the annual dues $250 or more. In 
other clubs the rates are double this amount 
and in a few they touch the $5000 mark. 

I offer this recommendation in no face- 
tious vein. It is my honest belief that few 
philanthropies could serve a more useful 
purpose than this. I see it as a gift to 
humanity of inestimable value—a channel 
for the dissemination of health-giving and 
mind-relaxing recreation and hence a means 
for increasing national efficiency. I dare 
say most of us are a little fed up on the 
word “‘efficiency,’’ but here we find the 
solution of how to develop it in a manner 
| the opposite of objectionable. It would 
take a radical of an ultra-abnormal type to 
oppose the foisting of efficiency upon man- 
kind if it could be presented through the 
medium of a diversion in which he found 
the keenest delight. Personally, I care little 
about the efficiency element and much 
about the quality of amusement. I men- 
tion it merely because one is the natural 
outgrowth of the other. 


The World’s Greatest Players 


And if by any chance some American of 
philanthropic mind should ever give serious 
consideration to the endowment of a fund 
for the construction and operation of public 
| links, I suggest that he analyze the findings 
| of W. A. Alexander, a Chicago employer, 
who reported to the recent convention 
of the United States Golf Association that 
any person who played golf was worth 
at least 50 per cent more to his company 
| because of the integrity and clear thinking 
instilled by the game. It would be equivo- 
cating to deny the truth of this. Health has 
a strong tendency to mold character, and 
health is among the many benefits which 
come from contact with the links. 

Contrast between the old and the new is 
inevitably a subject furnishing food for aca- 
demic discussion which can go on to the 
end of time, and in all likelihood to a drawn 
battle. In the listing I have prepared of the 
more notable golfers who have played in 
my time I refrain from comparing the in- 
dividual players of one period with those of 
another. The positions I assign in this in- 


| formal ranking are quite frankly the out- 


come of no scientific method of determining 
merit, but rather the result of personal con- 
viction. My opinions have been arrived at 
in much the same way as a baseball fan de- 
termines in his own mind the greatest play- 
ers. He is impressed by what he sees. 
There is something in the technic or per- 
sonality of this player or that which strikes 
home with particular force, and he arranges 
the order of his favorites accordingly. 

Let us start with the six players of my 
time who impress me as the greatest the 
world has ever known. They are: . 


1. Robert T. Jones, Jr. 
Harry Vardon. 
Walter C. Hagen. 
J. H. Taylor. 

James Braid. 
Macdonald Smith. 


I place Bobby Jones at the top for the 
reason that I believe he is the most accom- 
plished golfer of at least the thirty-year 
period with which I am familiar. If there 
is any weakness in Bobby’s game, it is a 
tendency to hook his long iron shots to the 
green. Beyond that his form comes as near 


Dore wb 


to being the essence of perfection as any 
within my knowledge. The once refractory 
temper is now under control, the little 
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defects of play early discernible have been 
ironed out and the entire mechanism func- 
tions without friction. 

One of the chief attributes of the cham- 
pion is consistency. Bobby is all of that. 
You find him invariably at the top or hov- 
ering about it. As I recall it, his record in 
the American Open Championship in the 
last four or five years shows he has made 
the many rounds in something like fifteen 
strokes less than Hagen has taken. His 
name appears as one of the four amateurs 
who have won that title and three times he 
has been the runner-up, tied for that posi- 
tion in 1922 with J. L. Black, the Oakland 
professional. In addition to winning the 
championship from as brilliant a field as 
has ever been assembled, Jones has twice 
missed that honor by a single stroke. These 
occasions were in 1922, when Gene Sarazen 
led Black and him 288 to 289; and last 
year, when Willie Macfarlane and he twice 
tied for the leading position—a happening 
without precedent in the event. That Mac- 
farlane barely managed to squeeze through 
on the second play-off is in itself further 
evidence of the steadiness of the Atlanta 
star. 

It is not the player of momentary luster 
whose achievements become enduring, but 
he who proves himself through a long, ar- 
duous campaign in which he tests his mettle 
against the stiffest competition the game 
offers. The six men I have named as the 
world’s greatest golfers are of the latter 
type. Vardon, it is true, enjoys a greater 
meed of this glory than does Jones; but for 
technical perfection I believe no player has 
ever quite equaled Jones, not even the cele- 
brated English master. Both have invari- 
ably been at their best. It is not recorded 
that they have been great today and feeble 
tomorrow. Their golf, like that of the four 
ranked with them, is free from prolonged 
slumps and futile alibis. It is through a 
period of years, and not weeks or months, 
that they have established their caliber. 

In placing Bobby Jones at the top I am 
sure my judgment will be questioned by 
many who feel that no other individual has 
accomplished quite so much on the links 
as the great Harry Vardon, six times the 
winner of the British Open, once winner of 
the American Open and the veteran of an 
infinitely larger number of historic bat- 
tles than the young Atlanta player has 
to his credit. 


In Golf's Hall of Fame 


Let me give the outstanding reason for 
my preference. I have played with Bobby 
and followed Vardon on numerous rounds 
of the links. As inspired and wonderful as 
the playing of Vardon usually is, his form 
possesses one acknowledged defect in the 
fact that his putting is frequently far below 
the standard of the other departments of 
his game—and putting is the most im- 
portant of all departments of golf. Bobby 
is an accurate and reliable putter. He does 
not lose championships because of any 
sudden collapse of this part of his game. 
He is without major defect, since his tend- 
ency to hook long iron shots to the green, 
his sole fault, drops into the class of minor 
imperfections by reason of his ability to 
control the stroke and the fact that it is 
not always present. 

The careers of these two famous golfers 
converge upon the same era of the sport, 
the springtime of Bobby’s association with 
the game meeting up with the autumn time 
of Vardon’s. Comparison of their abilities 
is therefore possible, though it would be 
more clarifying if they had reached the 
crest of their form simultaneously. But it 
is on the basis of their being contemporary 
that I incline ever so slightly toward the 
American player. Succinetly, I feel that 
in a long-sustained competition between 
them at their best, Bobby Jones would be 
the winner by the narrowest of margins. 

Hagen, Taylor and Braid occupy in my 
estimation a place only a shade behind 
Jones and Vardon. Indeed, the entire five 
are so closely grouped that it seems like 
splitting hairs to separate them. I give 


u 


April u) 
| 
Hagen the call on third place for t); 
that he is not only a player of sy: 
skill but has won his chief laurels | 
when competition is keener thar; 
has been. | 
As the ranks of amateurs have: 
taken on a larger quota of finish) 
ers, SO have the professionals of ch; 
ship caliber become more numer | 
the expansion of the sport. Victo 
Open Championships of America 4. 
Britain becomes more difficult 0, 
ment each year. And Hagen | 
tinues merrily on his way, finding | 
in the sun. 

There are few players within m); 
edge possessing the same facility fo , 
a contest out of the fire as Hagen, | 
player of indomitable courage, || 
of optimism over the ebb and flow | 
is boundless, his temperament a)| 
and ideal as that of Francis Qui! 
Hagen makes a bad drive he figy 
it is merely the break of the game;: 
he will get a good one from the }. 
If a putt rims the cup and just fails) 
at an important stage of the fight - 
not fluster him, but simply spurs 
renewed effort. It was in last year’s| 
ment of the Professional Golfers’ | 
tion, I believe, that an iron shot 1; 
Hagen struck a spectator on the h' 
caromed off to the green, a misha} 
would surely have unnerved the gr} 
jority of players. Hagen, after mak; 
that the spectator had not been | 
walked back to the ball and sank | 
for a birdie 3. 


Our Golfers Abroad 


It cannot be denied that the ta; : 
athlete on foreign soil is more diffici 
at home. Yet at the time Hagen ‘| 
first British championship the ns: 
three players from these shores we 
tered at the top, Jim Barnes being ti 
George Duncan for second place, a) 
Hutchinson finishing in the next p| 
only two strokes behind the winne 
not far removed from the head of }! 
we find two old familiar names, thos} 
veterans Taylor and Vardon, oc| 
sixth and ninth places respectively | 

Hagen’s performances abroad ha’ | 
even more spectacular than in h'| 
country. In the championship of |} 
failed by a single stroke to lead the {| 
the second successive time, finishin; | 
step behind A. G. Havers and one | 
ahead of Macdonald Smith. But tl: 
year he repeated his triumph of 19: 
it was in this tournament that he g' 
especially stirring exhibition of t1| 
courage in his make-up. Hagen’s fi, 
the final round of the Sandwich lin 
nothing short of a classic. Beset by 1} 
throughout the tournament, he «| 
the final phase of it in the deepest ¢' 
culties. Whitcombe, by virtue of : 
sational rally in which he covered | 
ond nine in 35, had finished with t 
card of 302 strokes. Hagen seemed t | 
The only thing which could save hi’ 
a 37 for a tie and a 36 for victory, and! 
of these at Sandwich is hard of accon) 
ment. 

Yet Hagen, struggling under the s)! 
of defeat, calmly dropped into that | 
of cool, faultless playing which appe' 
be developed to its highest degree | 
pressure, and came home with a sp! 
36—the exact number of strokes ret: 
to gain him the title. 

Many students of golf will perhaps ! 
tion the right of Macdonald Smith 
classified as the sixth greatest golfer i 
tory. To the British golfers it hl 
doubtedly appear that Edward Ri 
George Duncan should be ranked ahi! 
Smith, and to many in this country! 
perhaps seem that Jock Hutchinsor 
Jim Barnes are more deserving. Agt 
say I am not using statistics or sci¢ 
means to regulate this informal rat! 
but merely personal judgment based ¢! 
servation. | 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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our Mother’s Mother doubtless used a Horton 
—and she bought it in a local store 


MERICA’Ss first Washing Machine was a Horton, 
\ built in 1871. Its quick success was so pro- 
anced it was imitated—and with it began a new 
justry. 


[ime passed. Tubs and Washboards grew more 
1 more unpopular. Horton built an Electric 
isher, and history at once repeated itself. . . 
‘ere was a further inrush of newcomers. 


Next Horton developed an Electric 
ner. Again others followed Horton. 


n spite of all emulation, or maybe 
-ause of it, the prestige of Horton 
. been steadily growing throughout 
years of progress. 


ONS) 


‘DAY, the name of the first Washing Machine 
ie first name that occurs to the mind of the 
age woman when she thinks of buying a 
ern Washer or Ironer. The pioneer of the 
.stry is more than ever the industry’s /eader 
ublic approval. 


“here must be some very sound basis for a 
ership to endure for 55 years. 


‘here certainly must be a good reason why 
nen, for generation after generation, have been 
ag, *‘There’s nothing like a Horton.’’ 


)f added significance is the enthusiastic way 
( local hardware, electrical and department 
2s recommend Horton Washers and Ironers. 


Ve believe—and it must be true because 
‘(ren believe as we do—that Horton Washers 
better washing, and Horton Ironers better 


ing. 


“hat, of course, is what we make them to do. 


Yonditions, fortunately, are favorable to us. 
‘ton Washers and Ironers enjoy economical 
‘bution through the regular trade channels 
ied by America’s great Hardware Wholesalers 
nd that economy is well used in giving Horton products that 
‘a quality, durability and dependability people have learned to 
ect from them. 


‘ou can readily see that it would be anything but economy if 
‘ton were obliged to send large crews of special salesmen from 
‘n to town and house to house in order to make sales. Such ex- 
sive methods of selling would either result in stinted quality or 
\ted prices—either of which would soon undermine Horton 
tige, 


0 it is to the interest of Horton, and to the benefit of those who 
i Horton Washers and Ironers, for Horton to go on saving money 
istribution——and thus be able to go on offering that ‘‘extra quality 
| durability’? the Horton name stands for, and guarantees. 


y 


ATEN: ON HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Established s8717) PeOuRk TL WAY NOES INDIANA 
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Put off buying 


Shaving Cream a few days 


GENTLEMEN: The last few years 
have brought many new comforts into 
people’s lives. Palmolive Shaving Cream 
is one. 

Millions are discarding old-type shav- 
ing soaps and turning to shaving 
creams. And Palmolive, we believe, 
is just the cream you want. 

We knew when we started making 
it that we had a hard path to travel. 
That most men were wedded to one 
soap or another. And that to win, we 
had to excel in many ways. 


IOOO men told us 


So we asked 1000 men to name their 
ideal in a shaving soap. They named 
four, and we added the fifth that they 
had forgotten. 


We were qualified to meet those de- 
sires as you know. This laboratory is 
60 years old. It has created, among 
other things, Palmolive Soap, the 
world’s leading toilet soap. 


We made and discarded 130 formulas 
before reaching our marked goal. But 


~ 


— inte 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and acan of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 

Simply insert your name and ad- 
dress and mail to Dept. B-1150, The 
Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 
Iron St., Chicago, IN. 

Residents of Wisconsin should ad- 
dress The Palmolive Company (Wis. 
Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 


cAccept, please, a 
10-day tube of this 


unique creation 


when we did, we had an amazing 
creation from what men told us. 


5 new joys 
Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
Softens the beard in one minute. 
Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 
4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 


5. Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


Ww NH 


This cou rtesy, please 


Now in courtesy to us will you not 
accept a trial of Palmolive Shaving 
Cream? It may be what you want, or 
it may not. You alone can tell. Send 
the coupon. We'll rest our case on 
what you find. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc— 
especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves 
the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that 
well-groomed look. Try the sample we are 
sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. 
There are new delights here for every man 
who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. 
Clip the coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

I believe Macdonald Smith is one of the 
world’s greatest golfers in spite of the fact 
that he has won neither the British nor 
American Open Championship, though he 
has hovered around both. It is the precision 
of his play which has attracted me, his mas- 
tery of every club in the bag and the ability 
to click off rounds year in and year out 
close to par figures. The fact that Jack 
Graham, the famous English amateur, 
never won an important title did not mar 
his genius as a golfer. Nor has the failure of 
Smith to win one of these open champion- 
ships lessened his tremendous skill on the 
links. 

The four greatest amateurs who have 
played in my time I rate in this order: 


1. Bobby Jones, U.S. A. 

2. John Ball, Great Britain. 

3. Francis Ouimet, U.S. A. 

4. Harold H. Hilton, Great Britain. 


The ten greatest professionals I rate as 
follows: 


Harry Vardon, Great Britain. 
Walter C. Hagen, U.S. A. 

J. H. Taylor, Great Britain. 
James Braid, Great Britain. 
Macdonald Smith, U.S. A. 
Edward Ray, Great Britain. 
George Duncan, Great Britain. 
John Farrell, U. S. A. 

. Jock Hutchinson, U.S. A. 

0. James M. Barnes, U.S. A. 


HOMAIAARWDH 


In classifying the leading American ama- 
teurs I have given specific rank to only 
three and grouped the others without re- 
spect to the order of their placing. Among 


| the professionals I give a definite place to 


four: 
AMATEURS 


1. Bobby Jones 
2. Francis Ouimet 
3. Charles Evans, Jr. 3. John Farrell 

4. Jock Hutchinson 


PROFESSIONALS 
1. Walter C. Hagen 


Robert A. Gardner 
Jesse Guilford 


Jim Barnes 


Queer, nerves are. I’ve read somewhere 
that different men react instinctively at 
different speeds, and I believe it. Ben 
Murchison, for instance, even when he was 
old, could sense a thing and’act on it 
quicker than any man I ever saw. To him, 


| other men were a little hesitant, vacillating, 
| Slow in the head. I know my brain works 


slow. That has been lucky for me more 


| than once; when there is time to think, 


I’m scared, and when I’m scared I’m para- 
lyzed. I know how my knees used to turn 
to water when a push was on in France. 
I’m not ashamed. I never claimed to be a 
fighting man. But sometimes a man’s 
nerves and muscles seem to act without 


| waiting for his sluggish brain. That’s how 
| I happen to be alive today, to sit here as I 
| do, remembering. 


It didn’t seem to happen very swiftly. 


| As if time had slowed into split seconds, 


each one expanding to abnormal] length. I 
can’t tell you what I saw or heard or smelled. 
Maybe a thickening of the starlight that 
was already paling toward sunrise; maybe 
the faint metallic click of a safety lever; 


| maybe the faint gun smell of oil and powder. 


All I know is my nerves cried ‘‘Drop! 
Get down!” 

The stone sill of Rita’s window went 
upward past my face, brilliantly lighted 
by twin flashes at close range, and twin 
cracks of thunder smashed like hammers 
out of the graying dawn. 


XXVI 


TEN Rita screamed. Maybe the warn- 


ing had come from her somehow; but 


the memory of that stifled cry comes after- 
ward; it jerked me upright with some dazed 


notion that it was she who was in da 


nger. 


2. Macdonald Smith 


| 


April iT 


Max R. Marston Leo Diegel | 
H. Chandler Egan —_ Gene Saraze) 
Jess Sweetser J. J. MeDerr| 
S. Davidson Herron Willie Ander, 
William C.Fownes,Jr. Bobby Cruik 
Walter J. Travis Willie Smith 

Fred Herreshoff Aleck Smith | 


John C. Anderson Fred McLean 
Oswald Kirkby George Sarge 
Frank W. Dyer Tom MeNan) 
William Reekie Cyril Walker 
Eben M. Byers Gil Nicholls 

Warren K. Wood Joe Kirkwoo. 
Ned Sawyer Mike Brady 


The present open champion, Will | 
farlane, is omitted from the list for : 
son that I have never seen him play | 
are other brilliant American golfer, 
I have not listed on similar ground 
am I able to express my personal | 
tions with regard to the relative m| 
the women golfers who have player, 
time. And yet it would seem to + 
this list should run something in thi 


1. Miss Glenna Collett. 

2. Mrs. Alexa Stirling Fraser 

3. Mrs. Dorothy Campbell Hurd 
4. Miss Marion Hollins 


And that is about all I have in p| 
this moment concerning golf. A whi| 
I observed that of all the comple, 
which constitute our great fifth | 
there is no member of the brotherho: | 
pier than the player who goes aroun | 
larly in the 80’s, winning local priz | 
and there, enjoying all the delights: 
played golf, but never burdened w. 
responsibility and grinding labor of s 
for the higher honors. Now I make: 
reservation. There is one happier n: 
of the family. It is the chap who has: 
his fling at the bigger stakes and after | 
years goes tramping again over t 
battlegrounds, but with the accoute:! 
of strife laid aside. I know something : 
that. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh and]. 
series of articles by Mr. Travers and Mr. C } 


COUNTRY OLD MEN 


(Continued from Page 41) 


That’s how stunned I was. Conf! 
then, I saw the dim flapping shap : 
rushed at me, struck at me with’ 
looked like a slim black elub again 
paling stars. The first I really kne| 
that I grappled face to face wit’ 
Fernando, my hand still numb fro’ 
intercepted blow and my muscles sti} 
age from the wrench with which 2 | 
double-barreled shotgun out of his 
and threw it. 

And my first thought was shame, 1 
through the fabric of his dressing gow | 
thin and frail he was. Even the insat/ 
fury could not give him strength. His’ 
bent and he staggered in my arms) 
gently as I could I held him pinned, 1‘ 
earnestly into his ear, “‘Don Fern! 
Stop it! Me rindo! I surrender!” 

But there was nothing funny abou! 
the time. This sick old man who thi! 
I'd killed his son; men running out, ¢! 
with machetes, clubs, revolyers—I h 
let him go. I leaped back and pu! 
hands up, crying “I surrender!” H¢) 
at me, glawing and slapping with his) 
hands; “you know, it never seems to | 
to a Latin to close his fist before he st 
Like an infuriated woman. But ther) 
nothing funny about it; not then. 

Rita cried ‘‘Father! Shame! He) 
not defend himself!’’ 

His hands clenched then; he turne! 
back and panted to his men, “Secure h_ 

“Don Fernando,” I begged, “heat! 
I have come 3 

He wouldn’t look at me again. He ’ 
slowly off around the house; 4 4 

weapons prevented me from folloy| 
Now I could feel a burn across my forel 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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miles an hour to reach some distant point; or for 


thrilling flashes of speed to stay in front of those 
who aspire to road dominance. ~ In either event 


Flint “Sixty” has the power to respond, with an 
ease that creates new pride in ownership. .~ _- _- 


Match your Flint “Sixty” against all challengers 
Flint ‘Sixty’? $1285 to $1575, f. o. b. Flint 


FLINT MOTOR COMPANY 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


FLINT SIXTY 
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THERE CAN BE NO COMPROMISE WITH SAFETY 


Be ae ‘ 
Mi 2 


» pmooutr or rHe 
AMERICAN 
Cuani ComPAny & 


n rss 
for your safe 


Inching along in the rush hour 


When you wish you had started 15 minutes earlier— 


When all around you hear bumps—lady-like bumps, smack- 
ing bumps, fresh bumps, mean bumps— 


Then you wish your car were equipped with WEED 
Bumpers and Fender Guards, “fore and aft.” 


Compact, they are. For inching along in the traffic. For 
close parking space. Strong. Resilient. Beautiful. Correctly 
designed, bringing the bars at right height to meet without 
interlocking. They guard fenders without hooking. 


WEEDS soften many a bump—relieve you from nerve- 
strain. Also, they preserve trade-in value of your car, by 
preventing old-age wrinkles, dents and battle-scars. 


At good dealers’, garages, accessory stores. Tell the man you 
want genuine WEED Bumpers. He can get them for you. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


WEED 
BUMPERS 


| right eye worried me. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

| blood seeping down into one eye. One of 
those flying bits of lead had raked the bone. 
I hadn’t felt it; I thought those clawing 
nails had done it, and turned my back for 
fear Rita would see. 

It brought me face to face with Johnny 
Hecht; I recognized him even in the dusk 
of dawn—that pale-eyed, pale-haired, 
deadly little man, his riding breeches hang- 
ing unlaced about his short bowed legs. 
Half dressed; but he had stopped to buckle 
on his guns. 

I said ruefully, “Hello, doctor. 
brings you here?”’ 

He stared at me a moment, and then 
grinned. 

“Why,” hesaid, “my young friend Buck, 
as ever was! I didn’t know you for a 
minute. You been feedin’ yourself up.” 

It was on my tongue to ask him to get 
word to old Ben Murchison. But there was 
nothing friendly about Johnny Hecht; 
cold as a snake, he was; he asked no 
friendship and he had none to give. Be- 
sides, what was the use of worrying Uncle 
Ben? What could he do? 

“This is a real treat,” grinned Johnny 
Hecht. “‘I never expected to see you again. 
Must be somethin’ in it—about murderers 
returnin’ to the scene of the crime.” 

I said sourly, ‘‘You ought to know.” 

His eyes narrowed. Not that he resented 
the reference to the men he’d killed first 
and last; only the tone of it. He said, 
“Son, you’re a hog for trouble. It’s a good 
thing you got your hands up,” and turned 
on his heel and went away. 

Somebody brought a rope and tied my 
hands behind me, and they marched me to 
the horse corral. In places like La Caoba, 
remote from towns, there’s usually a make- 
shift lockup. At La Caoba it was in the 

stables, serving regularly as a corncrib and 
in emergencies as a jail. I remember that 
because the corral man hastily shoveled out 
corn while they went through my pockets 
for weapons. They took nothing but my 
pocketknife. It didn’t occur to them to pat 
my coat under my left arm. The heavy bulk 
of my revolver there was comforting, though 
I couldn’t possibly have reached it. The 
sun, popping up, was almost cheerful. You 
know—the worst had happened and I was 


What 


| still alive. I guess nobody can imagine him- 


self not living through anything. He only 


| thinks, “‘How am I going to get out of 


this?’ 

They didn’t untie my hands when they 
thrust me in. The blood seeping into my 
I could get my 
handkerchief out of my hip pocket, but I 
couldn’t get it to my face; I had to drop it 
on a pile of corn and rub my eye against it. 
You’ve no idea how unsatisfactory it was. 

Oh, yes, I see some humor in it now. 
I remember how I tried to smoke; I could 
get my pipe and stuff tobacco in it, lay it 
down and pick it up between my teeth, 
but my match box was in my breast pocket. 
I bent double and tried to shake it out, 
cursing my tidy habit of keeping the flap 
buttoned. A timid snicker caught my ear. 
There were faces at the small barred win- 
dow—children who stared at my strange 
contortions. I grinned and went toward 
them with some idea of asking them to 
strike a match for me. They tumbled down 
from whatever they were standing on and 
fled. No doubt my blood-smeared face was 
rather shocking. I couldn’t coax them 
back. 

Nobody came. You’ve no idea how time 
drags when all you can do is wait. Pa- 
tiently at first, I worked my wrists against 
the rope, but whoever had tied those knots 
knew his business. It was not cruelly tight, 
but it simply wouldn’t give; and my hands 
are too big and bony to slip through loops 
the size of my wrists. I tugged till the 
skin broke and my teeth snapped through 
the stem of my pipe. I had one moment of 
sheer animal panic at that aching, madden- 
ing constraint, rolling on the floor like 
some senseless creature in a trap. 

That moment passed. I thought of old 
Ben Murchison’s advice: “Do not get mad 


Sensible Protection—Fore and Aft 


and worry, but take it easy and think of 


| 
April rm 


all the funny things you can remem} 
is the way to keep from going crazy) 
So I sat down and made myself ; 
fortable as I could. Once I heard: 
the corral and shouted through thy 
door of hewed mahogany, “Water, p 
And a voice answered, ‘“‘Did you g¢ 
young master water before yo 
him?” 4 
Weariness overcame me finally 
slept. ' 
XXVIT ay 
T’S odd now, looking back, sei 
things I accepted as coincidence, 
what is chance? The result of unk 
unconsidered forces. Who knows | 
consider all of them? To every; 
guess, time seems a thread on which} 
go by like random beads, confus, 
unrelated—so strangely, afterward, | 
and drift into a spreading pata | 


4 


every man it seems one single pat) 
train of pictures woven on the 

strand of his own life; yet everyy 
spreads and merges into the mem 
other men. 

Take old Ben Murchison. Many 
he spun for me out of his long al 
career. Pictures—I saw them whi! 
blue gaze wandered in the telling; | 
sky, unreal, adrift in time and space, | 
he first told me of Luis, King of V 
once, it was no more than any ot| 
those tales. Yet now, seeing the | 
blundered into its far aftermath, 
grown real to me. 

Take Zuniga, the politician of th| 
cient yarn; that venomous old par} 
the Galician father of Ramon. At thi| 
he must have been past eighty. TI} 
his carriage passed me out there ¢' 
mesa was the first time I ever say) 
the second was the last. Yet in a me| 
now, I see the years that made him w | 
was. 

Take Peter Brennan, who was no} 
an adventurer than I. A practical m: 
had worked many years for the Consol! | 
Oil Company, in Mexico and Hor) 
and Vizcaya. To me he was only 
those gallant old-timers who hold the | 
outposts of trade; a white man and) 
tleman, who had befriended me bec: ' 
was a white man too. 

Chance—call it that. Courage anc’ 
and hope and love and fear, weaving. 
It had been April when I saw Vizcayz' 
quarreled with Ramon Zufiiga, ext! 
the mahogany in the valley, came ' 
Caoba and stumbled on that lake (| 
phalt in the hills. It was in May th: 
met Johnny Hecht in Honduras and > 
that old Ben Murchison was dead. 1} 
in June that I’d gone home to Milo, | 
ana, sick and discouraged, and heard | 
Gus Hardy that there was a revoluti 
Vizcaya. It was September when the!) 
seized Chunango in the desperate att! 
to get money out of the Consolidated; | 
that same month, while I was riding to! 
Vizcaya from behind, American ma}! 
had come to Brennan’s rescue and §/ 
the oil wells for which he was responi| 

And Johnny Hecht, soldier of for: 
retreating with his bandit army inti; 
jungle, had found all that was left of | 
del Valle—so it seemed—a pitiful he: 
bones and rotten rags and a ring bei! 
the Del Valle coat of arms. After) 
months of hoping against hope, Fern! 
del Valle knew his missing son was des 

Call it coincidence—these knots ir! 
web of human lives, self-centered, gro)! 
able to see only what lies behind. 

That’s what makes helpless waiting |! 
to bear, the way time comes out of 
blank and soundless future that may t: 
anything—or nothing. That’s the harde: 
nothing. 

The aching of my shoulders woke ' 
When I started tugging at the rope al 
I couldn’t even feel my chafed wrists \’ 
the pains of returning circulation had 
sided. If I could only get my handsin{! 
of me—over my head—anywhere fe 
change! Or if I only had a drink! 
course, a man protected from the sun ; 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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Y Some day whole cities will 


fire blanketed 
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_.. Something to remember 
What Kind of Asbestos Roofing 
This chart will help you decide 


ERIODIC destruction of whole city areas by 
fire leaping from roof to roof has conclusively 
proved that the fire-safe roof is a public as well as 


Type of Asbestos Brand or Trade 
Roofing Name 


Kind of Building 


‘s x Slate surfaced s Flexstone roofing 
a private concern. Small buildings asbestos ready roofing | No. 70 rigid 
or hexagonal asbestos shingles— 


asbestos shingles appropriate co 


In the face of ever increasing fire losses, city 
authorities are demanding fire resistant roofings 
by ordinance. They are protecting themselves 
against conflagrations such as destroyed millions 
of dollars’ worth of property in Salem, Chelsea, 
Pasadena and other American cities. More and 
more they are insisting that the roofs of their cities 


No. 70 rigid 
asbestos shingles— 
appropriate colors 


Hexagonal asbestos 
shingles 


Dwellings 
$3,000-$7,000 


No, 70 rigid 

Hexagonal or rectan- | asbestos shingles 

gular asbestos shingles | or colorblende— 
appropriate colors 


Dwellings 
$7,000-$25,000 


Rough texture 
colorblende—five- 
tone, brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 
a 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles—rectangular 


Dwellings 
$25,000 upwards 


be blankets of protection against fire. Ractories, chopa ana | Asbestos ready Johns-Manvill 
“actories, shops an Sear =r : % 
2 r = ites ‘ qd | roofing or — Asbestos Ready 
Naturally, Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings sawtooth roots* | asbestos built-up | or Asbestos Built-up 


and shingles more than meet such requirements 
of fire-safety. In addition they meet the most ex- 


Asbestos built-up Johns-Manville Asbes- 
roofing tos Built-up Roofing 
eS ee 


Flat roofs— 
all buildings* 


Skeleton frame build- 


acting demands of the owner for permanence, ee eg), (sonar 
cessive temperature | roofing : Asbestos Roofing 


or condensation 


acy and Siding 
conditions* 


appearance and economy. 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Aroofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


Branches in all large cities. For Canada: Canadian Jobns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


R f When re-roofing an old house, you can lay 
e-roo either hexagonal or rectangular asbestos shin- 
for the gles right over the old roof. This saves tear~ 

. ing off the old shingles which remain in place 

last time to insulate your home against heat and cold. 


ntil you have a 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Crude Asbestos as it comes 
from the mine 
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Fence that Inherits Beauty 
from Centuries Ago 


The growing demand for wrought iron in and about the home 
has renewed interest in artistic ironwork created by old-world 
artisans centuries ago. Today, those who prefer the stately beauty 
and impressive strength in wrought iron fence design may 
satisfy their desires completely. Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence 
is built in many beautiful patterns appropriate for city, subur- 
ban and country homes. 


Cyclone “Galy-After” Chain Link Fence is also suitable for these uses and 
has become widely popular. The fabric and framework are now made of 
Copper-Bearing Steel which has-remarkable resistance to corrosion. 


In fencing your property, Cyclone Complete Service relieves you of all 
details. The Cyclone organization assumes complete responsibility for 
the finished installation. Phone, wire or write nearest offices for cat- 
alogs and complete information. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif, 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


The Mark 


Cyclone ‘‘Galy- | of Quality 
After” Chain- Fence and 
Link Fence. Service 


. OC.F. Co. 1926 


CYCLONE COPPER~BEARING STEEL ENDURES 


' | they firing at? : 
| tacking Tolobaya? Surely they didn’t need 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

live a long time without water; but the 
sound of horses drinking—drinking from a 
great troughful of water, noisily, freely, 
wasting it—was maddening. Why didn’t 
something happen? Why didn’t somebody 
come? 

You would have thought the hacienda 


| was deserted. 


That’s how I heard the far-off sound of 


| guns, faint and yet heavy, like the muffled 


thud of drums. Artillery. Was it the Amer- 
ican gunboat at Chunango? What were 
Or were the federals at- 


artillery for that! The rebels had had their 
final spree. They’d melt into the hills 
at the first gun. They were already dis- 
organized, beaten. After that business at 
Chunango, the United States would never 


| recognize them. 


The drumming didn’t last long. Now and 
then a horse stamped restlessly—or drank. 
A silver cloud flake drifted slowly across 
my iron-barred patch of sky. The smell of 


| charcoal smoke came to me, and the faint 


smell of food; but it was near sundown 
when men rode into the corral. The clank 
of spurs and the noises of unsaddling. 
Voices came toward my jail. I got up 
eagerly. The door opened. A man with a 
shotgun pushed me back. 

“Water!” I said. “Give me water!” 

They didn’t take the trouble to answer. 
They only came to shovel out more corn. 
I moved grimly toward the door. 

“Get back or I shoot!” 

“Shoot if you wish. I am going to get 


| water.” 


Feeble defiance, that. He didn’t shoot, 


Al only put the shotgun muzzle against my 


chest and pushed. Odd how clumsy a man 


| is with his hands tied behind him. I out- 


weighed the fellow by thirty pounds, but 


| I staggered and slipped on a rolling ear of 
| corn and hit the floor with a jar that drove 


the breath out of me. 

“Any man,” I said hoarsely, “deserves 
water.” 

“What you deserve,” said the man with 
the shotgun, “you will get—tomorrow. 
The federals have returned to Tolobaya.”’ 

At least they didn’t mean to let me die of 
thirst; they were going to deliver me to the 
law. Tomorrow! Not so good, that word; 
yet the thought of a long night of waiting 


| was hard to bear. 


“Untie my hands. I give my word that 


| I will not fs 


They finished shoveling out the corn. 
The door closed. 

Day faded and a clear moon crept after 
the departed sun. The world outside was 
lovely with its soft light and its purple 
shadows, but inside the corncrib was pitch 
dark. I didn’t know I slept. I thought 
I dreamed that moonlight was streaming 
through the open door, and I heaved my- 
self up and struggled toward it to get out 
before I came awake, 

“Wait!” 

That voice could wake me. I croaked 
loudly, “Rita!” 

: “Quiet! The corralero sleeps just yon- 
er.” 

Her hands tugged at my numb wrists. 
The knots were jammed; she cried “An- 
drea! Bring a machete. Quick!’ Another 
woman, a servant, came from the shed 
where saddles hung. It’s odd how you can 
sense things when your nerves are all on 
edge. Andrea obeyed her mistress without 
a word, without a sound except the slither 
of the long blade out of its leather scabbard, 
but I knew how gladly she would have seen 
me hanged. 

My arms were free at last. They felt 
wooden, curiously weak, I said huskily, 
“Thanks. One—one moment,” and stum- 
bled out to the water trough, almost pitched 
into it before my arms would prop me. 

“Poor one! Have they not given you 
even water? Andrea, run! Bring some- 
thing to eat. Hurry, but be careful!’ 

Of course I drank too fast; I was a little 
sick. It was a minute before I could go 


back, humbly, to where she waited by the 
stables. 


April ) 


“Hurry, catch your horse! Hi. 
the men brought him in. Take a) | 
if you cannot find your own. And: 
for ——” 

“Rita,” I said, “why do you d: 
me? Do you believe I killed your bi 

The light was on her face; I) 
eyes, dark, dull, their fires burnt 0, 
shadows under them. 

“What does it matter?” she ¢| 
rily. “‘No suffering of yours will 
life again. He was my brother, bu; 
he forced the quarrel on you, , 
blood on your face. Are you hun; 
My father is not a savage; he is;| 
mad. I thought he would neversle 
I have been locked in my room | 
Andrea could not get the key till n, 
hurry! Someone may come. You 
out this gate. I will wait and boli| 
you.” 

“Will they not blame you for. 
cape?”’ 

“What does it matter? They }; 
for everything already.” 

They would, you know. It was : 
of her that Rufo had attacked me. | 
dying—can you see this?—he had }| 
furious suspicion forever unans| 
Even Don Fernando now beliey 
Rufo had believed. Rufo, defen: 
sister according to his code, had di. 
her in the eyes of all her world. Sk: 
mean to tell me that; being a wor; 
long overwrought, she talked withou | 
ing that she talked. 

“My father is not to blame. | 

sick. His only son—if you] | 
those poor bones—scraped like carri . 
How can your blood pay for Rufo’ 
to blame—I, because I am a wom: 
I choose to be a woman? You: 
understand; you are not a Lati 
Saxons trust your women. You: 
erous. My father told the Englishm: 
unworthy, and he laughed. He 4d: 
believe y 

I cried, ‘‘What Englishman?” 

“The Sefior Brennan. He of Chi: 
He of the mismated eyes.” 

And the reality of Vizcaya, tl 
stopped five months ago, jerked |: 
another notch. Five months agi| 
Brennan had known nothing of La) 
except that Don Fernando was a’! 
old gentleman who refused to sell oi | 
and that Don Fernando’s daughte | 
dashed pretty girl. Yet Don Fe! 
had told him his daughter was unw«| 
and Brennan had laughed. Yes‘ 
Brennan was a gentleman; he had | 
exactly the right thing to do. I | 
him—that virile, handsome, easy-m¢ | 
man. 

I said, “He is a gentleman.” 

“Yes. But my father hates met! 
I —— Undutiful because I would ) 
married as my sisters are. Unnatura, 
now I have brought shame an 
TOW ee. 

Maybe you’ve loved a woman. | 
you've seen her broken by some blur: 
of yours, racked by the fine-nerved } 
that is her greatest strength, her pc: 
feel, to suffer, to endure. Five mo)| 
it! Her face too white, too thin 
clear moonlight; her hair too heavy 
slender throat, her eyes black-sha| 
and her voice dull with exhaustion 
yet I had no right to touch her hand> 
slender hands that moved incessantl | 
tured by nerves that trembled at the | 
ing point. | 

Maybe you'll understand the h! 
rage that made my jawbones crack. | 

I said, “‘I have to see your father.” 

“No! You shall not! I can endi’ 
more. He is old and sick. He is mad| 
you! Only go. This house has | 
enough of hate. For your mother, 1) 
for anyone you love ——” 

“For thee,” I said, “I cannot go. |! 
come far to learn the truth. Hear me! 
not hate your father. I did not hate! 
brother. Even when his sword had wot 
me [had no wish It is true that? 
him afterward on the trail. I hid from’ 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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cuts down your tire 
bills by giving you 
longer wear—far 
beyond the usual 
expectancy. 


That’s what the greater sturdiness and superior stretching quality of Hylastic Cord 
gives you in Mason Balloons. Hylastic Cord is made exclusively from a special, care- 
fully selected, tough and sinewy cotton. It is spun exclusively in Mason’s own mills, 
under Mason’s directions and to Mason standards. It is this Hylastic Cord that makes 
every Mason balloon so flexible that it gives maximum balloon comfort and yet so tough 
and sinewy that it lastingly endures constant flexing for many thousands of miles. 
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ED & BARTON 
Q ee. 


HERE is a value in Reed & Barton 

silver plate that is greater by far 
than the term “plated” ordinarily in- 
dicates. For Reed & Barton silver 
plate is the very next thing to solid 
silver’ The plate is heavy, thick, 
durable. It will wear even beyond 
your fondest expectations. And the 
very name Reed & Barton placed 
inconspicuously on the back of each 
piece, with its one hundred years of ex- 
perience behind it, is thé best guaran- 
tee of silverware quality obtainable. 
TheWestwood pattern, graceful in pro- 
portion and simple in its well chosen 
decorative design, is a fine example of 
Reed & Barton silver plate that your 
jeweler will be glad to show you. 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 


WESTWOOD 
TEA SPOON 


(actual size) 


(Continued from Page 92) 
After that—I was delirious. I do not know. 
Tell me, where was the—body found?”’ 

“Near Chunango; in the jungle—mud.”’ 

“Could the manner of his death be 
known?” 

“The skull,” she said faintly, “was shat- 
tered by two bullets.” ; 

Two bullets! Three empty shells in my 
gun, only one of which I could account for. 
One from three, leaves two. . . . One 
bullet in the skull will drop a man instantly. 
He had been shot after he was down. 

Stupidly, groping for something else to 
speak of, I said, ‘‘ This Hecht—the soldier 
of fortune—what does he here?”’ 

“He came to bring the ring, to tell my 
father where the—the bones —— Oh, I 
can see them yet! Nothing of my brother 
but the ring—even the gold all black- 
ened. . . . God knows why Hecht stays 
on. All day he sits there in the patio, star- 
ing with those pale eyes. Why do 
you stand there talking? For God’s sake, 
go! Only go, and never ——”’ 

Her hands fought me and her voice rose 
sharply toward hysteria. Andrea, running, 
thrust food into my hands, caught at her 
mistress, begging her to be quiet; whirled 
on me, her black eyes blazing hate. What 
could I do? I said I’d go. I saddled old 
Ben Murchison’s horse and rode, heartsick 
and helpless, mocked by the peace of moon- 
light on eternal hills. Self-centered and 
afraid. Yes, even then I was concerned for 
my own skin. Going down the mountain 
side into the valley, suddenly my nerves 
jerked at the sound of hoofs below me on 
the trail. 

Somebody was coming up. I whirled my 
horse and rode back to a place where he 
could slide down into the bushes; got down, 
crouching, gun in hand, my eyes glued on 
that bit of trail against the sky. 

The sound of hoofs had stopped. Yet 
that other horseman had not turned back; 
in that still valley any clatter would have 
reached me. There was no sound at all. 
Only the moon, a dreaming loveliness: the 
stars, blue overhead, brightening and yel- 
lowing against the deeper night of the hori- 
zon; the night fog rolling out below you, 
muffling the world and cutting you off from 
men. Alone on a mountain side, waiting. 
Minute by minute. A calm voice 
spoke behind me in the bushes. 

“That you, Buck? I been right worried 
about you. Who you layin’ for? Must think 
he’s deaf. Don’t never try to hide close to a 
horse. You can hold your own breath, 
maybe, but you can’t hold his.” 
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A PARED man is infinitely more dan- 
gerous than a brave one. If I could 
have seen him instantly, I might have shot 
him before I knew what I was doing. But 
his mild voice let down the tension of my 
nerves. I had to laugh—shakily, I won’t 
deny. 
“Uncle Ben! What are you doing here?” 
“Huntin’ you.” He came out of the 
bushes, afoot, calmly dropping his own gun 
into its holster. You can hardly carry a gun 
in your hip pocket in the saddle; he wore his 
gun belt now, old-timer fashion, the holster 
slung at hand-level:on his thigh and tied 
down with a thong around his leg. That’s 
practical. “T had a notion you'd head this 
way. You been to La Caoba? Find out 
anything?” 
“Plenty,” I said. ‘“Let’s go!” 
“Go where? You can’t show up in Tolo- 
baya now. I hear Gabriel advertised you 
plenty. They’re so scared of you now 
they’re liable to shoot on sight.” 
“How’s Gabriel? Hurt much?” 
“Got a headache, but likely that’s the 
licker. Must take a couple of gallons to 
get him drunk. Don’t be too hard on him; 
he feels pretty sheepish already.” 
“Where is he?” 


“T left him to look after the kid. She’ll 


| 

April } 
the town half an hour before the | 
out the rebels had done took to the, 
We had to climb up and take a ch, 
stoppin’ a cannon ball to flag en} 
Well, le’s go get my horse, anyway. | 
the crow bait you left me in place ;, 
What’s that on your face? You 
you run into a door.”’ 

Briefly, trudging down the trail’ 
him what had happened. 

“Huh?” he said. “Johnny Hech: 
Caoba? What’s he doin’ there?” 

“He’s the one that found Rufo’. 
Bones, I mean.” | 

“He’ll get ’em into a peck of j, 
harborin’ a rebel.” 

“Fat lot he cares,” I said }} 
“With all the grief they’ve got ali. 
if he had the decency of a snake he’ . 
they don’t want anybody, no mat( 
he is.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Ben, “Johnn; 
a hard life, last fifteen or twenty. 
Dog eat dog. A feller kind of for; 
company manners.” 

Making allowances. Maybe th 
why Ben Murchison so seldom did a. 
thing; he always figured on the ot); 
low’s point of view. Maybe that w 
he was so easy to talk to. He always | 
stood a good deal more than you co)| 
into words. 

We found his horse in the bushes, 
stead of mounting he sat down on ;) 
of rock and fumbled for a match. 

“Buck,” he said, “‘if it’s any of m; 
ness, is that the same young lady y. 
the trouble with the boy about?” 

SAY esiag | 

“She have anything to do wit 
comin’ back here?” 

“e Yes.”2 

“Send for you?” 

“ec No.”’ . 

“How do you feel about her now! 

“Feel?” I said, and made a savag) 
less gesture. 

“Put it this way: You been homi' 
then. You had five months to th! 
over, and you’ve seen her again. I | 
but twenty-five or thirty miles to th’ 
der, and no telegraph north of Tol: 
With any luck, you could make it. 1! 
you be satisfied to get away?” 

“Go on,” I said. ‘What's on: 
mind?” 

““Two-three things. “You say th| 
was shot twice—in the head. That’s| 
tive trick. A white man’s got more - 
A white man shoots at a man’s m| 
where he’s easier to hit. Next plac’ 
way I get it, your right arm was out 0}! 
mission at the time. You think you | 
hit a man twice in the head with jus: 
shots—left-handed?’’ 

“Not unless it was close range- | 
clinch.”’ 

“Yeah. And which arm did you | 
him with while you was shootin’? | 
first shot would drop him. And you | 
make me believe you shot him while hj 
down. You ain’t that kind of a sl’ 
Next place, I’ve seen men dead 2 } 
longer than five months, and I never: 
gold ring burn black. Not if it was) 
gold. And I judge it was, it if belong 
his grandpa. Rain and sun won’t — 

“Sulphur will,” I said, rememb| 
high-school laboratory days. “And tl 
plenty of sulphur in these hills. Ha’ 
you smelled the gas around the || 

springs—around the oil wells too?” 
“Yeah,” said Ben Murchison. 
veins in the rock. But there ain’t non'| 
there in the flats behind Chunango. T| 
just river mud. And if he was clos! 
Chunango all the time, why didn’t nol: 
notice the buzzards while they was hu’! 
him? | 
“Next place, how come Johnny Heel! 
care whose bones they was? First til 
ever heard of that little sucker gettin) 
cited about a dead man more or } 
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be all right, T'reckon. The federals showed What I know about him, he’d just 8” 
< up today. ’ Y ou ought to been there,” he the ring in his pocket and gone on.” | 
E ; said, grinning. “It was a turrible battle— “Maybe he used it to get Don Ferné! 
ie on one side. The federals had a couple of to take him in.” 
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ow a Canadian Guide's story sold a roof 
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to two American Manufacturers 


“ca 


.... nine hours we prayed there,” con- 
sluded Ed, the guide. “1600 people—every 
ioul in Iroquois Falls. 


a 


.... near half a day that forest fire 
‘oared outside like big rapids. Nothing left 
rext day but black ashes nothing 
jut the power house* where we crowded. 
That was 10 years ago—July 29th, 1916.” 
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Ten days later the two fishermen left 
Ed and the woods—headed for the States. 
Two hours wait for a train in Iroquois Falls 
—plenty of time to look over the power 
iouse of Ed’s story. 


They found a steel and concrete structure 
covered with a Barrett Specification Roof— 
found that this roof 10 years after its ordeal 
by fire was still in perfect condition, had 
never cost one cent for repairs or maintenance. 


“Which,” said one of the fishermen, dryly, 
as they walked toward the station, “pretty 
much settles the kind of roof we’ll have on 
our new plant.” 

* * * ok 

An exceptional test, yes! But mot excep- 

tional that the Barrett Specification Roof 


* The facts back of this sto 
forest fire swept 650 square mi 


stood up under it. The fire-safe’ qualities of 
these roofs are acknowledged. As the build- 
ing world knows they take the base rate of 
fire insurance. But this is not the quality 
that makes them stand out. 


For service records on file testify that 
many Barrett Roofs of this type, built 35, 
40 and more years ago, are still absolutely 
weather-tight—and not a cent spent on them 
for maintenance. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are guaran- 
teed by a Surety Bond against repair or 
maintenance expense for a full 20 years. 


You’re interested? Then dictate a brief 


memo to The Barrett Company, 40 Rector 
Street, New York City. We'll give you the 
full story—promptly. 


Of course, you might, for sound reasons, 
want a built-up roof constructed according 
to your own specification. 


Even so, don’t neglect this fact: the ex- 
perience of leading architects and builders 
over a period of more than 60 years has 
shown that it pays to construct a built-up 
roof of pitch and felt—both labeled Barrett. 


In the summer of 1916 a 


les of Ontario forests. At Iro- 
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This column 
is addressed — 


to men concerned with 
School, Factory, or Apartment 
building maintenance 


OR several years The Barrett Company 
has performed a rather unique service 
for building owners. 


From time to time, at the request of men 
interested in the maintenance of large build- 
ings, highly trained Barrett Inspectors have 
made careful surveys of the roofs of all these 
buildings and rendered detailed reports. 


In many instances such examinations have 
resulted in large savings in building main- 
tenance; and in the case of factories have 
undoubtedly prevented the loss of operat- 
ing time and the damage to stock which 
often result from roof leaks. 


Today Barrett is organized to offer this 
service to a wider list of owners. (The 
chances aré it would prove valuable to you.) 
Any recommendations will be impartial and 
based entirely on the actual conditions found. 


Ask yourself these questions: 


“Have I any definite knowledge of the 
condition of the roofs for which I am re- 
sponsible?” 

“Are repairs or replacements necessary 
now? Do I know when any repairs will be 
necessary ?”’ 

“Ts there danger of unforeseen interrup- 
tions caused by roof troubles?” 


“Are all our roofs absolutely fire-safe?”’ 


To answer these and any other questions, 
The Barrett Company with its 68 years of 
experience in the built-up roofing field offers 
you the benefits of its Roof Examination 
Service, free of charge or obligation. 

Note: This service is available for big 
buildings, structures with roof areas of 5,000 
square feet or more that are located east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


For detailed information regarding Barrett 
Roof Examination Service, address a brief 
note to The Barrett Company, 40 Rector 
Street, New York City, or— 


quois Falls the population took refuge in the plant of the 
Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company—reinforced concrete structure 
with a Barrett Specification Roof. Raging fire surrounded this 
building for 9 hours—the air full of flying embers driven by a 


sixty mile wind. Building and roof were unharmed. The roof | THE BARRETT COMPANY 
today is in perfect condition. | 
40 Rector St., New York 
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Please send me full information about your Roof Examina- | 
: 5 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 


tion Service. I am mailing this coupon with the understanding 
that there is no charge or obligation involved. 
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IN CANADA : The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec i 
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Parking 


Have you your car parked 
where there is no restric- 
tions as to the time it can 
stay there? If so, don’t 
move it, leave it there. You 
may never find another 
place. If you feel that you 
have to use your car, why, 
buy another one. Don’t 
move this one out of its 
parking place. There is 
thousands just waiting to 
get in. 


Policemen are doing 
nothing but marking cars. 
A policeman used to carry a 
stick or billy, now he carries 
a piece of chalk. 

There is more people look- 
ing for parking places than 
there is for jobs. You live 
out, say fifteen blocks, from 
the main part of town. You 
drive down in the morning. 
After driving around look- 
ing for a place to park for a 
couple of hours, you finally 
find one, and walk by your 
own house on the way to 
town, 


Parking regulations are 
getting so strict you are only 
allowed “thirty minutes in 
front of your own home.” 
‘People who own garages 
on their premises will be 
allowed to have their car 
spend two nights a week 
with them.” Modern ads 


2 ac 
are reading nowadays, “Car 
for sale or trade, been parked 
three times. Will trade and 
give difference for ‘once 
>>) 
parked car. 


“Have brand 
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L” DURHAM rosscco 
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Another “Bull” Durham 


advertisement by Will 

Rogers, Ziegfeld Follies 

and screen star, and lead- 

ing American humorist. 

More coming. Watch 
for them. 


new car, will trade for any 
car already parked.” 


“Bull” Durham is a boon 
to the unparked. It soothes 
the nerves, gives courage 
and confidence to face a 
parkless world. 


a 
. 


He Right 


P. S. There will be an- 


other piece here in two weeks. 
Look for it. 


More of everything for a 
lot less money. That’s the 
net of this “Bull” Dur- 
ham proposition. More 
flavor — more enjoyment 
and a lot more money left 
in the bankroll at the end 
of a week’s smoking. 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 94) 

““What for? He’s licked and he knows it. 
He was licked the minute Uncle Sam de- 
cided to take a hand. All he’s got to wait 
for now is to get stood up against a wall. 
And he ain’t got no hankerin’ for that. 
I know him. 

“Why didn’t he keep hittin’ for the 
border? Yeah,” he said thoughtfully, 
“‘Johnny’s the man we got to begin with. 
That is, if you want to play it out.” 

“Come on,” I said, “before he gets 
away!” 

He yawned, gazing off across the moonlit 
valley. 

“Set down, Buck. Take it easy. It’s a 
long time till daylight. We can’t go bulgin’ 
in there in the middle of the night; not the 
way things are. You got plenty of chances 
to get shot without that. I wish you felt 
like makin’ for the border. But A 

No, there was nothing great about him— 
this shabby, garrulous, matter-of-fact old 
man. Nothing romantic, either, in spite of 
the legends that have gathered on his 
name. No, it was something else; a simple 
thing, but hard to put aname to. He never 
got excited—call it that. Mild, easy-going. 
He could make anything seem common- 
place. He steadied you like solid ground 
under your feet, eased you with something 
of his own invulnerable calm. 

“T kind of hoped,” he said, ‘‘you’d find 
yourself a girl back home; one that remem- 
bered the same kind of things that you 
grew up with. But I don’t know, Buck. 
You been around these countries quite a 
while. You know the difference between 
native and white folks well as I do; and if 
you feel like ——”’ 

“Uncle Ben,” I said, “Rita del Valle is 
no half-Indian squaw. She’s as white as I 
am. Whiter, for all I know. Her father was 
married in Spain, while he was in exile. 
She knows her blood for generations. Lord 
knows what mine is—Scotch-Irish, Danish- 
Dutch 8 

“Well,” he said dryly, ‘“you’d pass for 
white, all right. You know your own mind 
and I ain’t tryin’ to talk you out of it. The 
older I get, the less I think of this idea 
about young fellers bein’ fools. Full of life, 
always wishin’ for somethin’, goin’ after 
somethin’, even if they don’t know what; 
but old ones get gray-headed just tryin’ to 
hold their own. 

“That’s when a man gets old—when he 
quits reachin’ and just sets around remem- 
berin’. Like me. . I had a girl once 
back in Alabama. She wanted to come 
down here with me—I was railroadin’ then. 
She had the nerve, but her papa talked her 
out of it. It was all foolishness to him, this 
wantin’ to see what the world was like out 
yonder. 

“Well, say I was a fool. But I couldn’t 
help it. She said she’d wait for me, but 
she—never. 

“Married a real nice feller, she did, Good, 
careful feller; he worked up to be the 
cashier in the bank. But I saw her three- 
four times after that, and I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ I don’t believe she Her 
old man ought to kept his mouth shut. No- 
body knows it all. Tell young folks what 
they’re liable to run into, yes. That’s fair. 
But when it comes to makin’ up their minds 
for them, you’re bitin’ off more than any 
man can chew. 

“Tell young folks to be careful, yes. But 
not too careful. No sense in bein’ scared to 
try, and thinkin’ all your life what if ai 
The moon slid over the mountain rim 
behind us. The valley purpled, bottom- 
less; the stars came close and friendly, and 
we talked. A man’s a groping creature 
when you come to think of it. Currents 
flow through him, threads in a pattern he 
can dimly see sometimes; yet he can name 
them only in terms of outward things. In- 
finity—that is the space behind the stars. 
Beauty and formless dreams, and nameless 
longing, and the wild aching call of minor 
harmonies—there are no words for those; 
but a man can hear the slow night wind go 
whispering. A man can see the greatness, 


ee beauty, the danger of God’s tameless 
ills. [ 


April Ky 
| 

Of course I didn’t say this to Be] 
chison. Not exactly. I only trie¢ ¢ 
him what Rita del Valle meant , 
Remembering the night I heard hi 
ing in the patio alone, her voice thi 
of something in her woman’s heart— ie 
than pain, more lovely than her Q 
older than the age-old, vibrant my: 
her eyes. | 

Groping for words, trying to tel] hi 
that one short hour was burned ib 
memory. 

“I was tired,” I said, “that nigl| 
tired to think; so tired I hardly kne \ 
I was doing. And yet I knew—bett | 
I ever knew anything in all my li; - 
There was always something abo 
Just feeling her somewhere near. » 
rest me.” 

“A certain woman—yeah,” said ¢ 
Murchison. 

“T’d been lost all day up yonder, 
hills. Afoot a 

“How come? Ain’t no mahog:; 
there.” 

“That was the day I told you abou - 
day my horse fell into the canyon. Aj 
a fool I tried to find a short cut 01: 
hills. Tramping in circles ——” 

““Many a tenderfoot,” said Unelf 
“‘has seared himself to death that y- 
man ain’t never lost till he loses his \ 
Next time you don’t know which 1) 
go, sit down and take it easy till y 
yourself together. Find water anit 
take your time.” 

And that was how I came to m{ 
the lake of asphalt to him. Not bees 
was worth millions, but because | 
given me water when my blood wa; | 
with sun and weariness. 

“Huh?” said Ben Murchison. “A} 
lake? How big?” 

“Eight hundred and twenty-six p; : 
circumference,’ I said, and had t¢h 
remembering how I knew. But the \ 
nothing funny in the memory of Dof 
nando’s fear. “There’s irony for y, 
said. “They let him keep this land bu 
it was considered worthless; but the: 
is worth a million if it’s worth a cer 
those days nobody paid much attent 1 
asphalt around here; there are sé 
small springs of it in the valley. Th) 
a long way back from civilization } 
That suited him. All he wanted was) 
left alone. He has lived in fear and > 
bling ever since the oil company oper 
Chunango. He knows what’ll hap’ i 
Zufhiga ever f° 

“Reckon there’s two lakes like it i 1 
country?” 

“There are not three like it,” I saii' 
the world! Trinidad is bigger. Berr 
isn’t a lake; it’s a swamp. If thisi 
wasn’t tucked away like it is —— / 
couldn’t ship the asphalt out by land 3 
a few miles of aerial tram would drop i1 
boats offshore. In these days an‘e 
gineer se 

“Yeah,” said Ben Murchison. “1! 
what Johnny said. But he never tolt 
it belonged to anybody. He said it w\ 
gover’ment land, clear down the othe! 
of the country. I reckon he was sca | 
might suspicion you was mixed up it) 
he mentioned Del Valle.” 

And that’s when it dawned on me ‘ 
Johnny Hecht, soldier of fortune, had 
fighting for. I had wondered—idly, « 
know; I wasn’t interested in Vizc? 
politics. Neither was old Ben Murch)! 
He hadn’t even asked Johnny Hecht ! 
was behind him. | 

“Long as I wouldn’t listen to a pros’ 
tion,” he said, “it wasn’t any of my § 
ness. And I don’t give a durn. Polit 
one thing, and I promised to keep out 
But the durned little runt lied to me. | 
they’re tryin’ to hang a murder on | 
That’s personal. Yeah,” he said gri 
“‘Johnny’s the man I want to see, if Lif 
to chase him from here to Jericho. 

| 


“Le’s get some sleep, Buck. Tomorr’ 
another day.” | 
He had waited for many tomorrow! 
his time. He settled himself calmly }! 
(Continued on Page 98) | 
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‘ee the White before you 
uyatruckorbus. A 
Vhitesalesman will show 
toyou. AWhitesalesen- 
ineer will show you how 
ymakeitearn moremoney 
yr you. There is a model 
or every transportation 
eed. Truck chassis$2,150 
> $5,100; » » » Bus 
hassis, $4,250and $5,350 
o. b, Cleveland. Terms, 


© THE WHITE CO., 1926 


POWER for any purpose.... BRUTE That’sa White....It's any White—on 
STRENGTH where snow orsandormud any job....All Whites are built that 
clutches at the wheels....SPEED when way. 24 hoursa day is O.K. with Whites. 
you want speed....That old extra They’ve got the stuff no other truck or 


punch when a hole or a hill seems to bus has. 
have you licked with your load. For Whites there’s no job too big. 


THE WHITE COMPANY « + CLEVELAND 


WHITE TRUCKS 


[ADF RIGHT ~ SOLD RIGHT ~ KEPT RIGHT 
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NBM from tip to heel, from 
shine to lining—this shoe is. 
Look it over. See the harness 
stitch in white whipcord. Lookat 
the elbow pattern, the over-size 
balloon-style lace, and the broad 
flat toe of style. One smart thing 
about it that a picture cannot 
show is the color. It is “Nude” 
calfskin—and this new  lighter- 
than-ever tan shade is made exclu- 
sively for Walk-Over. 

You know that Walk-Over 
makesconservative shoesfor men, 
shoes as aristocratic in style as any 
gentleman’s shoe at any price. 


© 1926, G. E. K, Co, 
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Walk-Over Shoes 


for men and women 


Style No. 3958, in the new “Nude” 
shade of tan calfskin. It is made 
with the famous pear-shaped heel 
that you findin Walk-Over stand- 
ard styles at $8.50, $10.00 and up. 
This style, the Bimbo, is one of 
the Walk-Over line of Koleej 
shoes, priced at $7. 


The biggest shoe style hit 
since Hiawatha’s moccasins 


What you Younger Men should 
know is that Walk-Over also 
makes the newest, smartest, fastest 
styled Younger Men’s shoes sold, 
in the Walk-Over Koleej line of 
$7 shoes. 

Here is the biggest shoe style 
hit since Hiawatha’s moccasins. 
You find it at any Walk-Over 
merchant’s—and only at a Walk- 
Overmerchant’s. AskforBIMBO, 
style No. 3958, and be sure that 
this trade-mark YG is on the 
shoe you buy. Geo. E. Keith 
Company, Campello, Brockton, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


The diagram at the extreme left shows, in black, the Space 
left by ordinary shoe heels. No wonder shoes gape. See, at 
— the right, how the exclusive Walk-Over pear-shaped heel fits. 
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EVENING POST Ang 
motherly Dofia Constanza; Rit. 
vital presence; Dofia Trini, a proj 
bitter lady. The house ys 
now. Only hushed noises from th ji 
the empty meaningless babble of b 
tain in the patio. Grief lay heayy ¢ 

A woman servant came in, silent, 
functory, bringing coffee; the Wil 
kitchen was behind me, and when f 
to my side I bent my head as if i} 
Well, I was grateful. A heavy heai | 
the better for an empty stomach ( 
was good. 

The sound of boot heels echoe j 
corridor, sudden and loud. Ben M, 
shifted in his chair. The boyish } 
Johnny Hecht swung through th} 
Johnny Hecht, soldier of fortune, ) 
himself quite at home. He was in( 
fore he saw that we were there. N , 
he was startled; and when Johnn | 
was startled he acted first and inv i 
afterward. That’s prudent wher; 
collected eleven bullet holes and a); 
stitious about the twelfth. 

His hands clutched at his gu 
Uncle Ben was speaking. 

“Steady, Johnny! Don’t start; 
you can’t finish. Set down. I wan< 
to you.” 

Uncle Ben’s own gun already, 
calmly on his knee. They knew eac 
thosetwo. Johnny Hecht grinned, | 
his shoulders and sat down. He did: 
to be told to keep his hands on the } 

“Well, general, this is quite a pli 

““Maybe,” said Ben Murchison, 
and looked at him. 

You never would have spotted t; 
fighting men. This under-sizec j 
haired, pale-eyed, boyish-looking » 
his oddly long fingers fidgeting a liti: 
this old man in decent, shabby blac | 
worn-out storekeeper or somethi| 
blue gaze thoughtful, giving no hin) 
threat that rested on his knee. 

“Where’s that girl with the coffe’ 
manded the little man, unable t! 
still; and that showed you the dij: 
between them. 

“Never mind just now,” said) 
Ben. “‘ Maybe you won’t need any. 

““What’s on your mind?” 

“Two-three things,” said Uncel] 
“How come you told me that asph 
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went to sleep; but I had never learned the 
trick of saving energy. Poor Don 
Fernando, who had known the use of quiet 
days, but had the misfortune to own a bit 
of earth that was worth millions. Politi- 
cally helpless, subject to exile on any ex- 
cuse—and politicians could always find 
excuses. ; Who was behind Johnny 
Hecht? He was no trader, only a fighting 
man. Disjointed thoughts and 
flitting memories merged into hectic dreams. 
Sudden sunlight woke me; but Ben Mur- 
chison snored gently on. 

Why does the world seem sweet and 
innocent when a day is young? The sky 
was cool. The inland peaks were flushed 
with lovely tints. The melting mist un- 
veiled the fresh dark green of the low- 
swinging valley, the tiny roofs of Tolobaya 
like a doll village clinging to the mountain 
side, the thin gray ribbon of the trail below 
it, curling and twisting down; and some- 
thing moving there. 

You couldn’t see it move exactly, but 
while you watched, it disappeared and 
showed again lower down. Too tiny to be 
sinister—a bit of blue, and now and then 
a tiny twinkle in the sun. 

“Cavalry,” said Ben Murchison. ‘Well, 
Buck, le’s go!”’ 

He had to make two efforts to throw the 
saddle on his horse’s back. I had to look 
away, seeing how his crippled left arm 
would hamper him forever; but I knew 
better than to offer any help. 

The cavalry had disappeared into the 
green. At this point the valley is not more 
than ten miles wide, but to the north it 
spreads and flattens into a bowl of forest 
rimmed by the upland mesa. Along this 
rim, as we climbed into the nick of the 
seaward hills, a plume of dust lifted against 
the sky. 


XIX 


HE shoulder of the mountain hid it 

from us. At the old stone aqueduct I 
washed the dried blood off my face, drank 
and gave Uncle Ben water in his hat. He 
rode in silence, gloomy as any elderly man 
is apt to be in early morning, but unhur- 
ried, his mild old face showing no sign of 
strain. You would have thought he was on 
some casual journey, his destination some- 
where far off. And like any casual traveler, 


. been five months since I had entered by 


he rode up to the gates of La Caoba, lifting | 
a hand in greeting to the portero who 
squatted there. 

“Good morning, friend. 
coffee here?” 

And the portero, rising, took off his hat to 
this courteous, mild-eyed old stranger— 
odd how often the world looks back at you 
with the same face you show it, answers 
with the same voice in which you speak— 
saying, ‘Good morning, Excellencies, But 
surely! Travelers are always welcome 
here.” 

That’s custom. Never was any peaceful 
stranger turned hungry from those gates. 
He’d never seen Ben Murchison, and it had 


on gover’ment land?” 

The little man’s pale lashes mi? 
eyes look lidless. They flicked ir) 
tarily at me before he answered. 

““What’s the difference?” 

“That’s what I want to know. I} 
asked you to come to me with a p) 
tion; but next time you do it, you | 
the truth. I don’t trust no man tha | 
trust me.’’ His mild old eyes were | 
grieved than angry; but his voice2 
ened as he snapped out a question: “| i 
Buck got to do with it?” 

“Huh?” inquired Johnny Hech | 
grinned—unflatteringly. “Our frienc! 
a thing, general. If that’s what’s st 
in your craw—not a thing in the worl 
can go take a running jump for all 01 

“Then how come you all of a sudi! 
find the man they say he killed—just [ 
he showed up here again?” 

“Put it this way,” said Johnny } 
humorously: “How come he show 
here right after I found the man he ki’! 

And that was the truth. These ha‘ 
ings were not a series of coincidences}! 
one. I know it now. The one uncaleit 
factor was the chance that brougl! 
back. Call it chance—the way men ? 
and turn and cross each other, spinnit? 
memories very different from their dr! 

You could tell he spoke the i! 
Johnny Hecht had no conscience to}? 
of, but he had nerves; and a mat 
speaks the truth is relieved of any stre 
his ingenuity. It seemed to satisfy} 
Murchison. He spoke in a more fri 


Can we get 


this way; he didn’t recognize me. Likely it 
didn’t occur to him that a man who had 
escaped from the corral at midnight would 
ride up to the front gates in the morning. 
Because we were white men, he directed us 
to the master’s house, saying, “‘The master 
is ill, but the household will attend you.” 

And so I came again into that house 
where I was hated. In the dim entryway I 
kept my face averted and my hat pulled 
down while the porter unlocked the iron- 
barred inner door. But it was Ben Mur- 
chison he looked at, spoke to. 

“Please have seats, senores. The master 
has not risen. I go to tell him you are here, 
Have you had coffee?”’ 

He led us to the dining room. Here was 
the hospitable table I remembered, the 
very chair I used to sit in. Outside the low 
cool sun threw pleasant shadows of old 
arches into the stone-floored colonnade. 


tone. 
Yonder I used to sit, evenings, hearing a “Just where did you find these bé 
wise old man spin out long peaceful anyway?” 


thoughts in words; Rufo beside me, wrig- 
gling with impatience, eager with young 
curlosity about the world; the stout dnd 


‘Not half a mile from Chunango.”’ 
“How far off the trail?” 
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put a hundred yards.” 

y springs close to it, or runnin’ 
,’ 


) Why?” 

Jat was you doin’ there?”’ 

iting off the trail. The doughboys 
pretty hot to travel on; they cut 

ith a searchlight from the gunboat.”’ 

w could you see anything in the 

sit night?” 

(ldn’t. Hid out and did our travel- 

a, day.” 

it when you found the bones?”’ 

ch.” 

i’d you know who it was?”’ 

| a ring with the Del Valle coat of 

‘> told you it was?” 

Wee 

/ you ever see a Del Valle coat of 

fore?” 

|’ said Johnny Hecht, “‘some of my 

jew it.” 

‘st have been pretty black by this 

aid Uncle Ben innocently. 

ih,” said Johnny Hecht. 

i make out.” 

in you came and told Del Valle?” 

(h.” 

‘at for?”’ 

tt,’’ said Johnny Hecht reasonably, 

)usiness. Nothing to do with you or 

yung friend. The first I knew he 

jhe country was when the old man 

| blow his head off yesterday morn- 

iat’s his hard luck,” said Johnny 

‘not mine. He’s got his nerve to 

| here and ask for it again.”’ 

\heway, Johnny,’ said Ben Murchi- 
forgot to tell you. You better 

acks. We saw cavalry headin’ this 


“Pretty 


1?” said the little man sharply. 
‘Pad 
1s disturbed. Oddly, this seemed to 
‘int Ben Murchison. 
‘s mornin’. Saw ’em ridin’ down 
dlobaya.” 
’ said Johnny Hecht, relaxing, 
be on their way to relieve the 
»yys at Chunango. Thanks for 
-— Ah!” 
‘Fernando, moving wearily, ap- 
‘in the door. Coming out of the 
|, he didn’t see us clearly; very 
2 didn’t even try. He bowed and 
our pardon, gentlemen, that I have 
:slow in giving you welcome. I am 
¢. It is asad house that you honor 
jur presence.” 
ad risen. Johnny Hecht grinned 
ily. 
resent my friend,” he said, “‘the 
eneral Benjamin Murchison. The 
epntleman you know. He was our 
asterday.”’ 
: Don Fernando saw me. I guess 
vhy he didn’t catch Uncle Ben’s 
His thin hands twisted and his 
/eyes seemed slowly to recede, star- 
ie. I doubt if he noticed Ben Mur- 
it all until he spoke—this steady, 
‘ng, gentle-voiced old man. 
yr del Valle,” he said gravely, “‘we 
i but not without necessity. This 
‘aan did not kill your son.” 
ly, positively, as if it were a proved 
if he had all kinds of evidence be- 
| so firmly that the bare assertion 
(weight. 
| Fernando cried, “‘How do you 


ill tell you,”’ said Ben Murchison, 
ttly. Let the mesera bring your 
jafterward we will talk.’ 
ive had my coffee. Speak!” 
l've not finished mine,” said Uncle 
Have I your permission? I am 
{an you and feel the need.”’ 
i is strong. In all his life Fernando 
‘¢ had not failed in courtesy to a 
; in his house, and to a Latin of his 
: hurry is ill-bred. Ben Murchison 
lis and figured on it—I/can see it 
ut at the time I was dazed to find 
litting down at the invitation of the 
\0 had tried to blow my head off. 


| 
| 
| 
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“Yes,”’ said Ben Murchison, “I am 
older than you. I recall you now; you are 
the young Fernando whom your Cousin 
Luis used to call El Sabio—the student, the 
philosopher.”’ 

Don Fernando stared at him. 
knew Luis? Your name is oy 

“T am Benjamin Murchison, your serv- 
ant.” He grinned. “Do you remember 
the day of outing at the painted cliff out- 
side the capital? I remember how Luis 
laughed at you because you sat apart and 
read. He could not understand a man who 
could prefer his books to lovely ladies. A 
gallant youth, Luis.” 

“You—you are Morchison—the soldier 
of fortune? He who # 

+ served your cousin while he lived. 
Yes.” 

“And abandoned 
squad!”’ 

“No,” said Ben Murchison. 
should remember, Fernando. 


pe OU 


him to the firing 


OU 
I saw you 


fight that day until we knew that he was | 


dead. That was the end.” 


“That was the beginning! You forget 


that there were others of us who were left | 
to die—and others not so happy! Even my | 


sister ——’”’ 

“T have heard,” said Uncle Ben; 
gravely, with a forefinger on which the 
faded freckles stood like symbols of his 
faded years, he made the reverent gesture 
of the cross. 

He had no fixed religion so far as I ever 
knew, but some faith he must have had; 
plainer than words his eyes said ‘‘ Now she 
has peace.” 

Queerly uncertain, Don Fernando was. 
Staring at him, trying, I guess, to fit this 
gentle, unassuming old fellow into the pic- 
ture he’d been thirty years building in his 
mind—the picture of a bold, ambitious, 
swashbuckling adventurer. 

Gently, Ben Murchison said, ‘‘ How well 
I remember her as a girl! And yet I knew 
her very slightly. One night while we were 
besieging the capital we slipped into the 
city, Luis and I, to learn the disposition of 
the federal forces. But Luis +4 

He grinned, the look of reminiscence 
coming on him. 

“A brave lover, Luis. When we had got 
into the city he led me by a long way into 
a street called Corones a 

“Colones,’”’ corrected Don Fernando. 

a and left me abandoned on a corner 
while he made his adorations a long time 
under your sister’s balcony. And when I 
scolded him he laughed and said he was 
not such a blockhead as to volunteer for 


such dangerous service without a reason. | 


and | 


Then he presented me to your sister and I | 


knew how good his reason was. And I re- 
member ——-”’ 

Presently Don Fernando said, “‘And do 
you remember ps 

That’s one of the crossroads in the trail 
I see now, looking back—a place where the 
pattern merges into the memories of other 
men; a glimpse down the ways these two 
old men had come. 
not to each other. Their minds had slipped 
back thirty years, and one was a youth who 
loved his books and one was more mature, 
a foreigner whose name had lately flamed 
into renown. It was curious to see Don 
Fernando render the deference of youth to 
maturity. 

They talked; and the portero came run- 
ning from the patio. 

“Master! The cavalry! The soldiers!” 

They were already dismounting with 
jangling spurs and clanking sabers before 
the house, their lathered horses showing 
how fast they had come to get here be- 
fore But how could I have known? 

While things are happening, a man can 
see only with his own eyes. I saw a lieuten- 
ant of cavalry come striding in; but it was 
only a squad he led; the main body we had 
seen was not with him. 

Dona Constanza appeared from some- 
where; she stopped short, crying out my 
name, flapping her dimpled hands in vague 
distress—for all the world like a motherly, 
frightened hen; but there was nothing 
funny about it at the time. 


Old, I mean, to me; | 


Do you see 


what the camera sees¢ 


It is difficult to deceive the “eye” of the camera. It reg- 
asters accurately whatever comes within its range. Here 
1s an unretouched photograph taken from a motor-car. 


Look at the above picture closely. Note the wobbly 
lamp-post. See that fantastic building through the door 
of the automobile—its misshapen pillars, its grotesque 
windows, its walls bulging as if about to fall. 

Now, look ahead of the wheel! What do you see? The 
east wing of the same building in all its classic beauty— 
as it really is. You see it through the Plate Glass wind- 
shield; the west wing, through the sheet glass window in 
the car door. 

The strange distortions caught by the camera are pre- 
sented to your own eyes when you' look through sheet 
glass. Do you not believe that glass which so tricks the 
vision is a hazardous thing in a motor-car? 

Insist upon having nothing but polished Plate Glass on 
the car you buy. This glass is flawlessly clear. No waves, 
no irregularities of any kind. Polished Plate Glass attains 
perfect transparency—yet is tougher than sheet glass, and 
therefore more resistant to breakage. Its brilliancy lends 
beauty too, and distinction, to your car. Insist upon it 
for glazing when replacing broken panes. Plate Glass 
Manufacturers of America, First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The lieutenant said loudly, “You are 
under arrest!’ 

I had no time to be arrested then; for 
Rita del Valle came flying across the patio, 
her gray eyes lit with amber fires, her hair 
loose on her shoulders, a sable, shining 
glory in the sun. I caught her hands and 
said, “Rita, remember! While I live I 
love you.” 

Violent hands clutched me from behind. 
Not on the shoulder, where you’d expect 
the hand of the law to fall, but about the 
waist, catching me off balance so that I 
whirled and stumbled full into the arms of 
the charging lieutenant. And while he 
reeled, a gun exploded at my elbow and 
he fell. 

Johnny Hecht, dodging from pillar to 
pillar and firing as he ran, gained the rear 
passage toward the horse corral. The air 
was full of detonations now. A soldier 
clutched his stomach and pitched down 
into a flower bed. Others ducked down be- 
hind the fountain. A bullet whacked the 
wall beside the front entryway; another 
clanged on the iron grating and went whin- 
ing out past the sweating, patient horses. 

Then quiet fell, bewildering. The soldier 
in the flower bed, struggling up on one el- 
bow, said plaintively, “I am hit,’ and fell 
back on his face into the dirt. His com- 
rades edged out cautiously from behind the 
fountain. Nothing happened. They ran 
toward the rear passage and disappeared. 

Uncle Ben asked me, “‘Can he get out 
through the corral?” 

Still dazed, I said mechanically, ‘‘I did.” 

“Well, Johnny can get through a heap 
smaller hole than you can.”’ 

The soldiers came running back, dashed 
out through the entryway, mounted and 
dashed round the house toward the corral. 
Johnny Hecht had got away. 

So we looked after the men who had 
been hit. The lieutenant was quite dead. 
The man in the flower bed wasn’t, but he 
was so near it that we were afraid we’d kill 
him if we picked him up; we did what we 
could for him where he lay. Another, near 
the rear passage, had a bullet through the 
hip; we carried him to a bed mechani- 
cally. There was still a sense of unreality 
about it. 

“Buck,” said Ben Murchison, “‘there’s 
some shenanigan about this. Johnny 
wasn’t expectin’ to be arrested.” 

But I didn’t even wonder what he meant. 
I told him “I was.” 

He grinned and said, “‘ Yeah; I noticed.” 

There was a commotion at the front 
gates, but it was not the cavalry returning. 
Uncle Ben, looking out through the grating 
of the cancel, called to me, “‘Buck, this 
ain’t your lucky day after all. Those boys 
didn’t know you by sight; but here’s one 
that does.’”’ Then he said, ‘‘Keep your 
shirt on, but make sure your gun’s loose. 
These fellers ain’t after no picnic. The 
portero is down.” 

He meant the man who kept the outer 
gates. Maybe he’d tried to stop those 
horsemen who came crowding in; nobody 
saw him then; they found him afterward 
with a fractured skull. I guess Ramon 
Zuniga did that; it seems to have been a 
specialty of his—that trick of jerking a 
man against the saddle horn and whacking 
his head with his revolver, the way he’d 
done with Henry Dowling in the plaza at 
Tolobaya. He’d used the barrel on Dow- 
ling; this time he must have used the 
butt—the way that gateman’s head was 
cracked. 

It was Ramon Zuftiga whom Uncle Ben 
had recognized. I didn’t; not at once; it 
had been five months since I had seen him. 
My eye didn’t single him out from the 
other men who rode before a carriage, a 
glossy carriage such as you’d expect in city 
streets. There was only one man who used 
a carriage on those steep rough trails. He 
had to. That was the grim old paralytic 
Zuniga, boss of Vizeaya, the Galician father 
of Ramon. 

But the man who got out of it, threaded 
his way among the shifting horses, entered 
the zagudn and came to the inner door was 
Peter Brennan of Chunango. 
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He took off his white pith helmet, a hand- 
some, virile figure with his clean skin and 
short well-clipped mustache, and opened 
his mouth to speak to Don Fernando. He 
left it open, staring at me as if he saw a 
ghost—with his brown eye. Nowadays, 
thinking of Peter Brennan, I make a very 
definite distinction. His other eye, you 
may recall, was blue. 


XXX 


HEN he said “Oh!” in that crisp Brit- 

ish drawl of his, making two syllables of 
it, and his blue eye twinkled in a smile at 
his own expense. “‘Hel-lo, Pressley! Fancy 
your bobbing up! How are you?” 

Swiftly but not hastily he bowed to Dofia 
Constanza, kissed Rita’s hand—grace- 
fully; it didn’t seem at all effusive—nodded 
to Ben Murchison and shook hands with 
Don Fernando, saying, “‘I must talk with 
you quickly. If the ladies will permit us?”’ 
and took Don Fernando’s arm and dis- 
appeared with him while I was still waiting 
to tell him how I was. Yes, quite a fellow, 
Brennan. He had poise. 

And behind him, for the first time in 
thirty years‘a Zuniga walked, insolent and 
unhindered, into the house of a Del Valle. 

The porter knew him right enough. All 
Vizcaya knew the figure of Ramon Zufiiga— 
tall for a Latin, his width of shoulder and 
slenderness of hip admirably set off by the 
short jacket and tight trousers of a horse- 
man; he had the lithe grace of a bullfighter 
and the arrogance of a hawk. Oh, the por- 
ter knew who he was; but the peon does 
not live who dares to shut a door in a rich 
man’s face without orders from his master. 

Don Fernando had seen,him coming; 
why had he let himself be led away like 
that? Afterward I knew. He was tired and 
sick, worn out with grief and hate; he 
didn’t know what to do; he let Brennan 
guide him like a bewildered child. He 
trusted Brennan. 

But not far enough. 

Ben Murchison said mildly, “Good morn- 
ing, Sefior Zufiiga.” 

Zufiga paid no attention to him—staring 
at me; his arrogant eyes narrowed and 
glowed. To this day I’m not sure he knew 
who UncleBenwas. Nodoubt he’dseen him 
puttering around Tolobaya—this shabby, 
mild-eyed, unspectacular old man—and 
never once connected him with the bold, 
swashbuckling General Murchison of popu- 
lar legend. He seemed to think me the 
more formidable of the two. Certainly I 
was the taller, younger, stronger; I was the 
one who had assaulted him—him, Ramon 
Zunhiga—pulled him off his horse and thrown 
him in the dirty plaza and stamped on his 
hand and disarmed him. He remembered 
that. Staring at me with those hot hawk- 
like eyes of his, he rubbed his right hand 
with his left as if he still could feel my 
hobnails. 

He said softly, “So we meet again!”’ 

Now, looking back, I can think of any 
number of cool retorts I might have made. 
But I wasn’t cool; that’s the plain un- 
romantic truth. I was hot and scared. 

Ben Murchison murmured, ‘‘ Keep your 
shirt on, Buck!”’ 

Other men crowded in, two of them with 
their hands locked to make a chair; you’ve 
seen children do it; and the man they 
carried couldn’t have weighed much more 
than a child. Shriveled so that his head 
seemed inhumianly large—he seemed all 
face, if you know what I mean. One man 
could easily have carried him. But Teéfilo 
Zuniga clung to the shreds of dignity with 
a determination that would have been piti- 
ful in another man. He hated being car- 
ried. The instant he came through the door 
his yellow eyes rolled past Rita and her 
mother to the chairs beyond them, and 
he shouted, “Out of my way, female 
dogs!”’ His voice startled you—loud, with 
the hoarse masculine reverberance of the 
Basque or the Galician; very strange to 
hear out of that wasted frame. 

Rita del Valle and her mother stood as 
if stunned. Men moved to enforce the or- 
der. Dofia Constanza shrank aside, but 
Rita turned on her heel and went away— 
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unable to tolerate or prevent the thing 
that happened. 

The cripple bawled, ‘‘Come back here!” 
She went on as if she had heard nothing. 
He yelled, ‘“‘Bring her!” 

“One moment,” I begged, and hurried 
after her. ‘‘Rita, por Dios! We are too few 
to fight them. Give them no excuse to put 
their hands on you. I could not en- 
dure ——”’ 

And I remember yet the white-faced look 
she gave me—proud, helpless and ashamed. 
Her brother dead, her father broken—and 
I, who claimed I loved her, was too prac- 
tical to fight. 

But she went back. It has the fantastic 
quality of a nightmare in my memory, that 
scene. Sweet sunlight slanting into the 
patio, where a dead man and a dying 
sprawled among the flowers, the fountain 
murmuring with the soft monotony of 
peaceful days; these professional assassins 
of Zufiiga’s watching, grinning; and that 
senile crippled thing enthroned in Don 
Fernando’s favorite chair, the gracious 
sweep of its high woven back framing his 
waxen face—yellow, half dead, a face on 
which the flesh seemed horribly to have 
melted and run down. Only one side of it 
could move. Only the eyes seemed alive, 
jaundiced and poisonous with infirmity and 
eighty years of hate. His utter helpless- 
ness made him more terrible. He could 
command any violence, yet he was safe 
from violence himself. 

His eyes looked Rita up and down, pro- 
faned her. Suddenly, rolling his eyes from 
her to me and back again, he whickered— 
like a spiteful, senile stallion. 

“So this is your Yankee lover, eh, 
Vizcaina?”’ 

Sneering; he didn’t mean merely Viz- 
cayan; the Del Valles are of Biscay, in 
Spain, from which Vizcaya takes its 
name—that proud highland province that 
always has looked down upon Galicia. 
That was how far the roots of hate went 
back. The Zufiigas were Galician in a 
country where the word “Galician” is an 
epithet. 

““Congratulations, 
you do it?” 

Stiff-lipped, trying to keep my shirt on, I 
echoed, ‘‘Do?”’ 

“When I was young I could tame women 
too; but I never found their fathers so 
complacent. This Don del Valle ——” 

That was an insult too; the title “don” 
is used with given names; to use it with a 
surname alone is to imply that a man was 
born nameless. 

“ this Vizcaino who is too good to 
speak the name of a Galician! Is it not 
true, meester? You have not heard him 
speak the name of Zufiiga? Yet every day 
and every night he knows the gallego is his 
master! Eh, meester? Is it not true?” 

I kept my shirt on and my mouth shut. 
Where was Uncle Ben? 

“You are clever, meester; you seem to 
have daddled him properly. You enjoyed 
his hospitality and his daughter ——_”’ 

That was when my shirt began to slip. 

e killed the only son he ever had the 
virility to beget a 

“Sefior Zufiiga,”’ I said hoarsely, ‘TI 
make allowances for your age and your 
infirmity. But you +4 

oe yet here I find you as his guest 
again! I confess I do not understand aris- 
tocrats; Iam a mere gallego; does the Don 
del Valle ——’”’ 

The Latin mind, when it turns foul, be- 
gins where the Saxon mind leaves off. 
Maybe I tried to shut him up by force; I 
don’t know; all I remember is the way 
Rita cried out at the thing he said, and a 
red storm of violence out of which I thudded 
backward against a pillar. Hands held me, 
faces grinned at me. But they didn’t try to 
kill me, didn’t even hurt me much; I won- 
dered why. 

Where was Ben Murchison? 

Dofia Constanza batted with futile dim- 
pled hands at a man who held Rita; he 
grinned and tramped humorously on her 
slippered instep. Dofa Constanza col- 
lapsed, clutching her foot and crying. They 


meester! How do 


| 
| 
| 


laughed. Well, maybe it was fun), 
their point of view. 
The face in the chair was grin, 
tesque and terrible. | 

“Does he seem strong, my boy, 
Meester, they tell me you unhors) 
Ramon. Of course it was a chan; 
fluke. Yet you may well be proj 
are the only man who ever has , 
him. He is muy hombre, very, 
man—my son Ramon. Eh, meeg) 
not true? With all your beef y|; 
taller. Your limbs are thicker, b| 
your clumsy Saxon bone. His |; 
steel—the bone and sinew of a gen » 

Afterward I understood it. T)}; 
for gentleman is caballero, horse; 
unhorse a man is to humiliate hin}, 
him. But there was more to it t; 
With all his wealth and powey’ 
Zufhiga could never make his wo)! 
his humble birth. The poorest; 
could call him the gallego and smi} 
his back. The invisible, unbreak | 
rier of caste—to us it hardly seen; 
to fret about; for him it turned a} 
cess to gall. Now, looking back, 
believe he hated every living ¢\ 
one; his son Ramon, strong, hi 
arrogant, in whom he saw his id] 
gentleman fulfilled. 

“He shall prove to me that you 
unaware. I have blamed him; | 
shall prove to me that he is your bt, 

On that point he was crazy; t; 
doubt about it. And like a dui} 
Ramon stepped up and slapped r. 
the face. 

“So much a gentleman,” IT | 
“that he has courage to strike a mi 
arms are held!” 

“You will fight? You challeng | 

Fantastic, eh? For the mom: 
forgot the practical errand on wh} 
came. There was a stir of pleasui) 
ticipation. Eh, well! Better one nh 
a dozen. Better anything than | 
ness. Past a certain point, there’) 
being scared. 

“Ts there one here who will act § 
second?” 

I looked for Ben Murchison ;} 
“No.” Dimly I hoped Uncle Ben} 
away. 

“Then Ramon shall have none. |} 
you fight him, son?”’ 

Ramon cut his glowing eyes at hf 
as if they shared some hidden jok| 
fought the young Del Valle with 1) 

I said, “I would prefer pistols.” | 

“No doubt. But my father does { 
you killed too quickly. Let us } 
much blood your Saxon beef co 
He turned, smiling, to pat Rita’! 
cheek and ask her, ‘Is there a | 
armas in this pigsty, pretty one?” | 

“And a place to bury peasant’ 
Rita del Valle. 

They took up the cripple’s chait 
Brennan came out of the room w! 
had disappeared with Don Fernanc’ 
cried out to him, ‘‘ Where is my fat! 

“A sudden indisposition. He | 
down.” Brennan looked at me an} 
in English, “What’s up?” 

“I seem to be hooked for a duel 
you seen the general?” | 

6c No.” 

“Will you act as my second?” | 

“‘Sorry,’”’ said Brennan with ar’ 
smile. 
Rita, looking from me to him, ne? 
English to guess what I asked. Sh? 
“You are a man of his own race, d 
refuse?” | 

But she did Brennan an injusti( 
was not a coward; he was merely pr! 
He had been under a great strat! 
past few months. His clean pit! 
showed haggard worried lines, 
composure was unshaken. A reso! 
fellow, Brennan. He had many mi 


his bow, and one after another he he 

them all. Now, steadily, he twant 

last one that remained to him. — 
He walked out. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
’ 


seless, his abundant physical health 
ing instinct for combat so charmed 
‘| that men stifled sober judgment 
to cheer. If Battling Billy were 
,al hero, they would make him one 
;. He was a fighter. 

mber four thousand eight hundred 
snty-two,”’ the clerk of the court 
zed. “Miss Edith Lake, plaintiff, 
she Q. & O. Railway Company, de- 
-. suit for damages for personal in- 


at says the plaintiff?’’ asked His 


j 
‘dy,’ William Boyd replied, in a 
iartial tone. 
ut says the defendant?” 
tdy.”” 
Clerk, swear the jury.” 
) this ceremony was in progress two 
sheriffs carried Miss Edith Lake, re- 
in her invalid’s chair, through the 
‘isle and set her down close to her 
| She was dressed in white from 
‘hat. The chair she occupied was 
ich like a steamer deck chair. Her 
_pale, her large blue eyes told their 
-y of long confinement, and her at- 
ice ‘it was all white, suggested in- 
In good health, thought the 
's, she would 
rely, buxom, 
‘ive young 
1. William 
oked at her, 
reyes did not 
1d no greet- 
e exchanged. 
xpression 
ito say, ‘‘The 
* vyengeance 
ck.” 
after the jury 
‘aneled he be- 
introduction 
1ony. Under 
ruidance the 
* his client’s 
ine unfolded 
ly and easily 
gh he were 
ing it instead 
ag with living 
ses. There 
0 high lights 
| testimony; 
ake, herself, 
dthe first and 
‘ician the sec- 
he had been 
\ger on an ex- 
‘rain that was 
j, she said. 
ithe train 
ithe track she 
own out of her 
il across the aisle, then back again, 
she floor. Several passengers picked 
ut she could not stand. Eventually 
taken to the hospital along with 
jured passengers and the railroad 
y’s doctor examined her. He said 


's nothing serious the matter except; 


back was painfully bruised; that 
(Id be ali right in a few days and 
»home at once if she wished. After 
‘Ss in bed at home her mother had 
ied Doctor Fleet. He reported seri- 
ity to her spine; since then she had 
ider his care. 
or Fleet was the next witness. After 
description of the nature of the in- 
lere was a moment of pause, then 
i Boyd asked slowly, with dramatic 
/of the words, “Doctor, in your 
will this young lady ever walk 
} 
‘sir,” was the emphaticreply. ‘‘The 
| permanent.” 
it’s all, doctor.’’ And then to the 
Your Honor, the plaintiff rests.” 
i your first witness,’’ said the judge, 
sng Mr. Bagley. He called the rail- 
‘mpany’s physician, Doctor Wolff, 
| 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


who took the stand, polished his spectacles 
and looked a trifle bored, as indeed he was, 
court rooms being familiar scenery. 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Bagley, “have you 
had much experience with accident cases?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

““How many years have you been physi- 
cian for the Q. & 0.?” 

“Highteen.”’ 

“About how many accident cases have 
you treated?”’ 

“T don’t know exactly; several thou- 
sand.” 

“All right, doctor. I believe you exam- 
ined Miss Edith Lake, the plaintiff in this 
case. Please tell the jury what injury, if 
any, you found.”’ 

“There was a large bruise on her back, 
to the right of the spine, over the short ribs. 
She was suffering from shock. There was 


no evidence of internal injury, and posi- 
tively no injury whatever to the spine. 
With regard to spinal injury one could 
scarcely be mistaken. That, of course, was 
what I looked for.” 

“Did you examine her again later at her 
home?” 

COVES eSIIs. ; 

‘And what did you find then?” 

“The bruise had disappeared and she 
was enjoying perfect health. I think she 
still is.” 

“You think she could get up from that 
chair right now and dance—is that right, 
doctor?”’ 

“T haven’t the slightest doubt that she 
could.”’ 

““That’s all, doctor.” 

‘No questions,” said William Boyd, and 
his tone was eloquent. In effect it said, 
““What would be the good of questioning 
that scoundrel? WHe’s hired to speak his 
little piece and stick to it.” 

The next witness, a well-dressed young 
man of athletic appearance, took the stand. 
Miss Edith Lake gave him one startled 
glance, then closed her eyes and held her 
handkerchief in a tight fist. 


“What is yourname?” asked Mr. Bagley. 

“Thomas B. Hope.” 

“By whom are you employed and in 
what capacity?’ 

“‘T am a special officer for the Q. & O. 
Railway Company.” 

““Have you ever met Miss Edith Lake?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell the jury when and how you met.” 

“TI was assigned to investigate her case 
about two weeks after the wreck in 'which 
she was injured. Leslie Stribling and I 
rented the front room of the house across 
the street from her home 2 

“Who is Leslie Stribling?” 


“It Was Not Enough 
to Break Her Back— 
They Must Also 
Break Her Heart’’ 


“He also is a special officer for the Q. & O. 
Railway Company.” 

“All right, Mr. Hope, go on.” 

“We first became acquainted with Miss 
Alice Lake, Edith’s sister.” 

ee How? ” 

“Well, we just flirted with her.” 

‘All right, go on. 

‘She introduced us to Edith and after a 
week or so we proposed going on a picnic 
some Sunday. Alice said that was impossi- 
ble because Edith couldn’t walk, but we 
told her that we had seen Edith walking.” 

“Had you seen Edith walking?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘“How many times?” 

“Two or three.” 

“Did anyone support her or help her?” 

°* No; Sit. 

“Did she fall down?’”’ 

“No, sir. Once we saw her kick a pillow 
across the room.” 

“Well, after you told Alice that you had 
seen Hdith walking, what, if anything, did 
she do or say?” 

‘At first she was very much embarrassed, 
then she went and talked to Edith for ten 
or fifteen minutes, After a while she called 
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us into Edith’s room—Hdith was in bed— 
and they said that if we would pick out 
some place where no one would be likely to 
see us and go fairly early in the morning, it 
would be all right. They explained about 
this damage suit and that Edith’s injury 
was supposed to be permanent. Sheshowed 
us the braces that she was supposed to be 
wearing and laughed.” 

“You and Stribling and the girls were 
fairly good friends by that time, were you 
not?” 

“Yes, sir. We’d been over to see them 
quite often.” 

“Mr. Hope, did you go on the picnic?” 

ney CSytSits 4 

“Tell us about it.” 

“We went in Stribling’s 
car about seven o’clock the 
following Sunday morning 
to a little spring back in the 
hills about fourteen miles. 
There’s a little lake there 
about the size of a city lot 
and a nice beach of white 
sand. We went in swim- 
ming.” 

“Did Edith go in swim- 
ming?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
“Didsheswim?” 
BES eral Tar 
““About 
long?” 
“Six minutes. I 
timed her.” 
“And then what 
did you do?” 
“We played leap 
frog to get warm.” 
‘*Did Edith 
play?” 
SYieg\.sir.’2 
“Tell the jury 
just what you mean 
by leap frog.” 
“Well, one per- 
son bends over and 
braces himself by 
putting his hands 
on his knees. Then 
the other person 
approaches, run- 
ning, places his 
hands on the back of the person bending 
over and leaps over him. That’s the way 
we played it.” 

“Did Edith jump over anyone?” 

“Yes, sir, she jumped over all of us, sev- 
eral times.”’ 

“And did the rest of youjump over her?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, what did you do next?” 

“We ran several foot races and then we 
climbed up the face of one of the hills where 
it was steep and rocky. Then we climbed 
down again. Just as we got down Alice 
bruised her foot on a rock, so Stribling put 
her on his shoulders to carry her back to the 
car. Edith wanted to be carried, too, so 
she straddled my shoulders and I carried 
her. The girls drew the curtains of the car 
and changed from their bathing suits to. 
their clothes and then we cooked breakfast 
over a camp fire and then we came home.” 

“Were any photographs of the picnic 
party made?” 

“Yes, sir. [had stationed a photographer 
in a tree. He made twelve pictures.”’ 

“Are these the pictures?’”’ Mr. Bagley 
offered them and the witness examined 
each carefully. Then he said, “Yes, sir.”’ 

“Ts the photographer who made these 
within reach?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s outside in the corridor, 
waiting to be called.” 

“Is Mr. Stribling available?’’ 

“Yes, sir. He’s outside too.” 

“That’s all, Mr. Hope.”’ And then to 
William Boyd: “‘ You may take thewitness.”’ 

Boyd was calmly arranging a pile of pa- 
pers. Bagley leaned back and whispered to 
his partner, “‘ Did you watch him, Dean?” 

(Continued on Page 111) 


how 


ers 


Human beings are very inconsistent 
sometimes. 


In looking out for our own welfare, 


walking under a step-ladder. Others 
still stop to pick up a pin for good luck. 


Yet, strangely enough, we neglect a 
certain very important duty that in the 
end may have a. much more serious 
bearing upon self-preservation and 


| length of life. 
| | And that is the care of the teeth. Most 


folks, for instance, are careless, actually 
lazy, about tooth-brushing. In the morn- 
ing We're ina hurry. At night we're tired. 


So this most important job is often 
neglected. 


Realizing the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 
that would furnish the easiest, quickest 
way to clean teeth. In short, a tooth 


*The specially prepared cleansing medium 

(according to tests based upon the scale of 

hardness scientists employ in studying 

mineral substances) is much softer than 

, tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
Bat | or injure the enamel. 

1 i At the same time it is harder than the 

" tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 

rhea and tooth decay. 
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[ts a curious thing— 


many of us are still superstitious about | 


paste for lazy people—and in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy ap- 
plies to practically all of us. 


‘Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 


easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
remarkable new cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay— Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO, 


April 


(Continued from Page 107) 
xg,’ was the reply. “‘He never batted 
», He’ll bluff it through.”’ 
‘en we've got him, Dean.” 
hope so, but he looks damned confi- 


-o me.” 
jan, you're not getting wabbly, are 


jnope not, but that scoundrel thinks 
jfast.”” 

| you see any way out for him now?” 
b, but » 

| whispering ended abruptly when Wil- 
3oyd began his cross-examination. 
ir. Hope,” he said, “‘as the special offi- 
signed to this case, were you given all 
ble information concerning it before 
i\dertook your investigation?” 

bs, sir.” 

‘ere you familiar with the opinion of 
ir Fleet as to the seriousness of Miss 
4 injury?” 

be, sir.”” 

‘yen when you launched out on that 
»mjoyable picnic you knew that you 
‘aking a chance that it might result in 
i, and horrible death for this young 
in?” 

‘lidn’t believe that any such risk ex- 


| spite of the fact that Doctor Fleet 
ven his opinion?”’ 

3s, sir, in spite of that fact.” 

yu don’t think very highly of Doctor 
shen?” 

lo, sir. I think he’s a crook.” 

yu probably have the same opinion of 
Jave you, Mr. Hope?”’ 

28, sir.” 

d you were willing, on behalf of your 
yers, to back your opinion at the risk 
life?” 

Iwas backing the opinion of Doctor 
not mine.” 

it why do you have so little regard for 
r Fleet in this controversy between 
o men of science?”’ 

heause Doctor Fleet is your hired 
1/9 

lave you positive evidence of that fact, 
lope?” 

ell, he always appears when you are 
‘torney in a personal-injury suit.”’ 

ad you think that very likely I influ- 
ais testimony—is that correct, Mr. 
? ” 

38, sir.” 

ou think that I do this by paying him 
7; is that correct?” 

28, sir.” : 

ad are you positive that the Q. & O. 
ay Company doesn’t pay Doctor 
' course they pay him. He’s their reg- 
/hysician.”’ 

ut you don’t think that that would in- 
1e his testimony?”’ 

0, sir. I know it doesn’t.” 

re you, by any chance, a physician, 
[ope?’”’ 

lo, sir.” 

ou have perhaps heard that doctors 
imes disagree?”’ 

es, sir.” 

ut you feel perfectly competent to pass 
‘such disagreements?’”’ 

\0, sir. I do not.” 

ut didn’t you pass upon this one?”’ 

| I did, I guessed right.” 

‘ell, Mr. Hope, you knew what Doctor 
‘said about the case, and all I want to 
out is that if he had been absolutely 
| you endangered this girl’s life. Now 
ee been right, didn’t you endanger 
'e? 

| he had been right; maybe I did.” 
xactly, Mr. Hope. But it was your 
(0 your employers to take that chance. 
it correct?” 

Te didn’t consider it taking a chance.” 
recisely, Mr. Hope. That’s all we 
bd to know. The jury is interested in 
hese little matters are handled. Now, 
ope, I want you to tell us whether 
is very much larger or smaller than 


hey are just about the same size.” 
) Alice a blonde, or brunette?”’ 
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“Her complexion is just about the same 
as Edith’s.”’ 

“When they stand close together, do they 
look like sisters?” 

meeS Sins 

“Now, Mr. Hope, I want to take up an- 
other matter. Are there any trees in the 
front yard of the Lake homestead?”’ 

ONE hg 

“Are there trees in the front yard of the 
house where you and Stribling rented a 
room?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“How far apart would you say the two 
houses are?” 

‘About one hundred feet.” 

“At that distance, under the shade of 
trees, looking from one house to the other, 
was it easy to tell Alice from Edith?”’ 

“Yes, sir, very easy. We knew both of 
them well.’ 

“All right, Mr. Hope, I just wanted to 
know. And now another matter. Youspoke 
of seeing Edith kick a pillow across a room. 
Was the pillow on the floor?” 

SoYes site e 

“Tt isn’t clear to me how you could see 
through the walls of the house. Will you 
explain that?” 

“Yes, sir. Alice threw the pillow at Edith 
and it landed about at her feet. I could tell 
by the movement of Edith’s shoulders that 
she kicked the pillow back.” 

“And could you see the course of the 
pillow all the way?” 

“No, sir. I saw Alice raise the pillow and 
throw it. Then I saw Edith move in a way 
that showed she was kicking it.” 

“Then part of this was a matter of deduc- 
tion?” 

i Yiessisirs.” 

“In order to see the pillow continuously 
you would have to see through the walls of 
the house; is that correct?” 

“Yes, sir. But what happened was clear 
enough.” 

‘“‘T’m sure of that, Mr. Hope, but all of us 
aren’t detectives. We just wanted to know. 
And now I want to take up another matter. 
How old is Mr. Stribling?”’ 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“How old are you?”’ 

“Twenty-nine.” 

“Would you describe Mr. Stribling as an 
ugly man or good looking?” 

““He’s good looking.” 

“Have you ever heard yourself referred 
to as ugly?” 

S NON Siitay 

“Well, Mr. Hope, I would be inclined to 
agreethat youareavery good-looking young 
man. You two, of course, told Alice and 
Edith that you liked them?”’ 

OV ese Sila 

“Didn’t you tell them that you loved 
them?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But you visited them very often?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you judge that they liked you or 
not?” 

“We seemed to get on all right.” 

“You, of course, told them that you were 
railroad detectives?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What did you tell them about your em- 
ployment?” 

“‘We said that we were accountants.” 

“ And they believed you?” 

Ves, Sits: 

“ And their mother and father accepted 
you as visitors?” 

{'Vies, site 

“The fact that you were there under false 
pretenses, accepting the hospitality of their 
home, didn’t embarrass you?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

‘On the contrary, all of you became very 
good friends?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Rather intimate friends, I judge. Is that 
correct?”’ 

YY esi situ 

“When you discussed the picnic, wasn’t 
it your opinion that they reposed consider- 
able confidence in you two young men?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Precisely, Mr. Hope. Are you married?” 


’ 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“Ts Stribling married?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Both of you told the girls that you were 
married?” 

NOs sine 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Wewere thereto make friends with them 
and get information.” 


“And did you make friends with them?”’ | 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Leaving them to assume that you were 
single men attracted by their womanly 
charms?” 

eV CS) Sire 


“Did it oceur to you that they might fall | 


in love with you?” 
“T didn’t think about it.” 
“All right, Mr. Hope. I see that your 


mind was on business. But let me ask you | 


one more question. Did you ever know of 
any girl exaggerating her physical disabili- 
ties in the presence of a young man who was 
paying her marked attention?” 

“‘T have never thought about the matter, 
Mr. Boyd.” 

“And you didn’t think about it in this 
case either?” 

SN Gyyslitens 

““Now, let’s get to the picnic. It occurred 


to me, Mr. Hope, that the little party was | 


extremely active. Did anyone, by chance, 
bring along a drink or two?” 

“Yes, sir. I brought a pint flask of cock- 
tails.”’ 

“Did Edith have a drink?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Three drinks.” 

“When did she have the first one?” 

“Just before we went in swimming.” 

“And when the party was over she had 
to be carried back to the automobile; is 
that correct?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“TDidn’t I hear you say that she asked to 
be carried?” 

“Yes, sir, but ——” 


‘Never mind the rest of it, Mr. Hope. | 


You have answered the question. Sheasked 
you to carry her back to the automobile, 
didn’t she?”’ 

Yes sis s 


“‘Where did you get the cocktails, Mr. | 


Hope?” 

“From a bootlegger.”’ 

“That is all, Mr. Hope; but don’t leave 
the corridor, because I am going to swear 
out a warrant against you for a violation of 
the law and I want you at hand so the 
sheriff can serve it. You are excused now, 
and thank you for your testimony. That’s 
all.” 


“Just a minute,’ said Bagley, addressing | 
“Mr. Hope, did the photog- | 


the witness. 
rapher have any drinks?” 
“No, sit.’ 


“You didn’t pour any cocktails over the | 


lens of his camera, did you?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“That’s all.” 

The detective started to rise, but was 
again requested to tarry, this time by Wil- 
liam Boyd. 


‘With reference to intoxicants, Mr. Hope,’ 


he began, “‘ have you ever heard the remark 
that they’d make a jack rabbit attack a 


bulldog?” 
SOY Cs; Sina 
“That’s all.” 


“But have you ever seen a jack rabbit 
attack a bulldog?’”’ Mr. Bagley hastened to 
ask. 

eNO melt 

“Have you ever heard that three cock- 
tails would overcome paralysis of the legs 
resulting from a permanent injury to the 
spine?”’ 

“Tut-tut, gentlemen,” said Judge Davis, 
smiling. ‘‘This witness has not qualified as 
an expert. You are excused, Mr. Hope.” 

As the detective left thestand Bagley and 
Dean were conferring in whispers. 

“They didn’t mention the cocktails to 
me,” Bagley was saying. “I wonder how 


the Eel found out about them. I thought | 


Hope would be a complete surprise to him.”’ 

‘Well,’ said Dean, ‘‘I think Hope was 

a complete surprise not only to him but to 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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2 remem jects aenrces pe 


EXPENSIVE 


but really 
Low in Cost 


ES, those attractive, artistic 

homes you see in so many 
cities are built of Common 
Brick. Leading architects de- 
signed them. 


They look expensive, but their 
low cost would surprise you. 


For Common Brick is the low- |} 
priced, locally made brick— §| 
just molded clay and shale— § 
with beauty burned-in. E 


England, for centuries, has used 
Common Brick to build homes 
of enduring charm. And now 
America has discovered that 
this natural, native material is 
an opportunity to express the 
individuality of architect and 
owner. 


You, too, should know Common 
Brick’s five combined advantages: 


RESTS an 


Ae ae 


oop eT 
seen 


1—Burned-in Beauty 
2—Permanence 

3—First and Last Low Cost 
4—Wide Range of Adaptability 
5—Highest Resale Value 


Send for these Brick Books 


Thousands have found in them the home of 

their desire, made possible by Common Brick. 

“Your Next Home’’—62 homes in picture and 
plan (10c) O 

“The Home YouCan Afford’ —58homes(10c) 0 

“Multiple Dwellings of Brick’?—(10c) O 

“Skintled Brickwork’’—(15c) O 

“Brick, How to Build and Estimate”—(25c) O 

“Farm Homes of Brick’’—(5c) O 

“ Brick Silos’’—(10c) O 

“Hollow Walls of Brick” —FREE O 

Check above and send money or stamps for 

any or all of these helpful books. Write plain- 

ly your name and address on the margin. 


Where Brick Men are at Your Service 
Chicago . 614 Chamber of Commerce B dg. 
Denverae oo ese) 6 2135 Stout:St. 
Detroit, Mich. 400U.S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. .  . 2226: Pearl Suu 
Los Angeles . 342 Douglas Bldg. 


ana aeetaa 


Mi oes as 


Newark, N.J. . . . 1601 Firemen’s Bldg. 
New York City, 1710Gr’d Cen.Term’! Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. . . 112 West Plume Street j) 
Philadelphia 303 City Centre Bldg. 


906 Lewis Bldg. 


Portland, Ore. . 
301 Atlas Blk. 


Salt Lake City . 2 os 
San Francisco . 932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.. . . . 913 Arctic Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass.,301 Tarbell- Watters Bldg. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 
2153 Guarantee Title Building 
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So popular at famous hotels 


Delicious and 


easy to make 


with Bakers Raisin Bread 


In the dining rooms of the Bellevue- 
Stratford in Philadelphia, The Willard 
in Washington, the Edgewater Beach 
in Chicago, what distinguished people 


.you see! What experienced world 


travelers! For in these dining rooms, 
always, is to be found the finest of foods 
and the newest. 


At these hotels and many others, one 
specialty is becoming more and more 
popular— Raisin Bread French Toast. 


“That it is a treat our guests appre- 
ciate is shown by the increasing orders 
for it,” says Rudolph, headwaiter at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


Now you may have it at home 


Raisin Bread French Toast as served in 
these famous hotels is something to look 
forward to. 


But you may have it tomorrow morn- 
ing at home! Have it at its best for any 


Overlooking Lake Michigan, 


the Marine Dining Room of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel 


in Chicago is a place of 


charm and delicious foods, 
among them Raisin Bread 


French Toast 


RAISIN BREAD fpecit | 


breakfast, lunch or Sunday night supper. 


The Raisin Bread that the better 
bakers are making today—golden brown 
loaves generously filled with Sun-Maid 
raisins—is ideal for French Toast. In 
the full, rich flavor of Sun-Maid raisins 
is an assurance of quality. 


Phone your baker or grocer 


Phone your baker or grocer for a loaf of 
Raisin Bread made with Sun-Maid 


' 
& 
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{SHC laa'e | 


Distinguished men and women of 
countries make The Willard their sto 
place in our nation’s capital. The Wi 


serves Raisin Bread French Toa, 


As The Willard is famous in Washingtor | 


so is the Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphic | 
There, too, Raisin Bread French Toast is popula | 


raisins. Try it for French Toas' 
will want it regularly. 


Then a standing order for a loat 
the Wednesday special baking is | 
able for, while bakers make it ever 
Wednesday has become a speci 
for Raisin Bread in millions of hor’ 


The 
Bellevue-Stratford recipe 
for Raisin Bread French Ti: 


Beat up one egg with a pinch of | 
and milk twice the volume of thi| 
Dip the sliced raisin bread in it ar! 
in clarified butter. Sprinkle with ) 
dered sugar, or, preferably, gram 
sugar mixed with a little cinne( 
Serve hot. | 


(Continued from Page 111) 
{Lake also. The Eel just took a chance 
tn the dark and hit the bull’s-eye.”’ 
m afraid,’’ whispered Parsons, draw- 
3 chair nearer, “that for disbarment 
odings we must come into court with 
yr hands, but still we ought to win this 
. The essential testimony stands, even 
ih Hope is somewhat under a cloud 
wally. What do you think, Dean?” 
‘hat do I think?”’ Dean repeated. ‘‘I 
| we'll be lucky to get out of here 
jn’t you think we have a chance to 
e case?”’ 
)solutely not.” 
ilon’t agree with you at all,’’ Parsons 
_“T believe that if we rest the case 
Here we'll win.” 
| right,”’ Bagley remarked. ‘I think 
iat is a very good suggestion.” Ris- 
» announced to the court, ‘“‘The de- 
ests.” 
fen’t you going to call Stribling?”’ 
lemanded. 
len I will call him.” And he did go, 
ie result that the jury was treated to 
ir twenty minutes of the same sort of 
jiation to which Thomas B. Hope 
‘en subjected. 
lon’t see that that gets him any- 
|" Parsons whispered to Dean. ‘‘I 
tieve that the essential testimony 
-unshaken.”’ 
| hasn’t finished with us yet,’’ Dean 
ved. “If he doesn’t recall Doctor 
|shen I miss my guess.” 
|words were scarcely uttered when 
hg was dismissed and Boyd went 
2 corridor. He returned with Doctor 
vho again took the witness stand. 
ictor,” said the lawyer, “I want you 
ithe jury just when you reached the 
ion that Miss Edith Lake’s injury 
rmanent.”’ 
w it’s coming,’ Dean whispered. 
is what I expected.” 
put four weeks after the accident,” 
Doctor Fleet. “Up to that time 
‘tained some hope. Then there was 
m turn for the worse and it became 
at that the injury was permanent.” 
at’s all, doctor.”’ And then to the 
“The plaintiff rests.” 
y well, gentlemen,” said Judge 
: “It is now nearly one o’clock. We 
ess until two o’clock and then pro- 
\th the argument.” 
ne luncheon table Dean made his 
solicited suggestion. 
fley,” hesaid, “you are thin-skinned, 
at the Eel is going to do to you this 
on will make you half sick for a 
We’ve got other cases to try and 
you to save yourself. You and Par- 
it out of this and let me finish it. Go 
ike care of Tom Hope. They’ve 
-y got him locked up by this time.’ 
2y and Parsons exchanged glances, 
ie latter said, “‘I don’t agree with 
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you, Dean; but I’ve never known you to 
be wrong, so I’m going to act on your ad- 
vice.”” Dean returned to the court room 
alone. 

As counsel for the plaintiff, William Boyd 
opened and closed the argument. His first 
address was brief and in good temper. He 
merely stated that the plaintiff’s case, in 
his opinion, was complete and that he felt 
confident that the jury would award dam- 
ages. 4 

Dean was allowed one hour to reply. He 
used only a few minutes, during which he 
said: 

“Your Honor and gentlemen of the jury, 
this has been a very difficult case for coun- 
sel for the defense. We were confronted, 
as you are also, by two conflicting opinions 
of learned, experienced physicians. Not 
being experts, we assigned two trusted and 
trustworthy observers to assist us in arriv- 
ing at a conclusion. They made their ob- 
servations and reported. As you probably 
know, railway companies very often settle 
claims out of court. We had no objection 
to settling this one out of court. But the 
reports we received indicated fraud on the 
part of the plaintiff and so we elected to go 
to trial. It was a surprise to us to learn 
that our investigators had employed in- 
toxicants. We apologize to this honorable 
court and jury. But if all testimony about 
the activities of the plaintiff subsequent 
to imbibing a cocktail is eliminated, the 
record still shows that Miss Edith Lake 
was able to stand alone, to walk, to go ona 
picnic, to discard her braces and to kick a 
pillow after Doctor Fleet had reported her 
a hopeless cripple. 

“As for the cocktails, I doubt that a pint 
flask divided among four persons would 
produce intoxication in any of them. In all 
probability, if we had known of the cock- 
tails we would have proceeded with the 
trial anyway. Surely so small a quantity of 
alcohol would not overcome paralysis of 
the lower limbs resulting from an incurable 
injury to the spine. We humbly admit that 
Mr. Hope went too far. What he did was 
not necessary, and we are sorry. It is for 
you to judge whether his mistake robs his 
testimony of all value. You appear to me 
to be men of sound sense and I repose con- 
fidence’in your judgment. I have no desire 
to pose before you as an orator, and with 
these brief—I might almost say unneces- 
sary—remarks, I leave the case in your 
hands.” 

Boyd had saved forty-five minutes for 
his closing argument. During the last five 
of these even Dean occasionally opened his 
eyes, and against his will registered ad- 
miration. 

“Not content with maiming her body 
beyond repair,” said Boyd, ‘‘this soulless 
corporation, through the slimy agency of 
false Hope and stinking Stribling, must in- 
vade even the sacred precincts of the 
hearthstone. It was not enough to break 
her back—they must also break her heart. 
It was not enough to ruin her health—they 
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must also wreck her morals and drag her 
down to a drunkard’s grave. Observers, 
says Mr. Dean. God have mercy on his 
soul, but were they observers? It sounded 
to me more like seducers. What care they 
for young womanhood when the almighty 
dollar is at stake? Risk her life, play fast 
and loose with her innocent young affec- 
tions—if she dies the suit dies with her, so 
what have they to lose? Take a chance. 
First incompetence in the operation of their 
trains, then lies, then booze, anything, any- 
thing, to save the sacred dollars. 

“Never in all my experience as a lawyer 
have I encountered such flagrant corrup- 
tion of everything that decent men hold 
sacred. For justice, for pure young woman- 
hood, for hearth and home, I appeal to you 
as twelve good men and true to administer 
such a rebuke to this monster, this snake, 
this unspeakable scoundrel, that never 
again will it dare to send its foul Hopes 
and Striblings sneaking and smiling their 
way into the trusting hearts of honest men 
and women. More is at stake in this case 
than mere recompense for a blighted life. 
Brave men have shouldered arms and bared 
their breasts to alien bullets in a lesser 
cause. I cannot say more. Tears flood my 
eyes and my voice chokes. This is no or- 
dinary case. With a heart too full for 
utterance, I leave it in your hands, con- 
fident that as God-fearing men, sensible of 
your duty as patriotic American citizens, 
you will render a verdict that will thunder 
down the corridors of time as a rebuke and 
a warning to every scoundrel who dares to 
conspire for filthy profit against the inno- 
cence and purity of home and woman- 
hood.”’ 

At six o’clock Dean opened the door to 
the private office where Bagley and Par- 
sons were waiting. 
feet. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Dean, ‘‘I am 
very much pleased with the outcome. The 


They jumped to their | 


Kel was never more brilliant before a jury. | 


‘Excoriation’ is a weak and inadequate 
word to describe that speech. It would be 
more accurate to say that he turned him- 
self into an acetylene torch and incinerated 
us, inch by inch.” 

‘But the verdict!’ Parsons shouted. 

“The jury gave her the limit,’ Dean 
said calmly and with a smile. “They were 
out twenty minutes and they gave her fifty 
thousand dollars; in other words, every 
cent the Eel asked. That was what I hoped 
for, because it will show on its face that the 
jury was swept off its feet. The higher 
courts won’t let that stand. We’ve done 
fairly well, after all.” 

“Good Lord,” Parsons groaned, ‘‘and 
I thought we were going to ruin ‘that 
scoundrel.” 

“We'll get him if it takes twenty years,” 
Bagley shouted. 

Dean began to fill his pipe. ‘‘That’s 
about what it will take,” he said. ““Twenty 
years. Yes, in twenty years we ought to 
have a fair chance.”’ 
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The Reflection. 


Sylvan Lake, Custer State Park, South Dakota 
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Whenever 
You Cut 
Metal 


coop “file-tested 

ATKINS Hack Saw 
Blade will cut faster and 
easier—saves time, labor 
and money. Look for 
“ ATKINS” name on the 
blade. 
ATKINS Hack Saw Blades 
are made of “Tungsten Alloy” 
steeltempered by ATKINS 
special process. Just try a 
“Non-Breakable”’ blade — it 
will prove its value. 
Ask for the interesting book- 
let, “Saws in the Shop”, and 
the ATKINS Hack Saw Chart, 
today. 
E.C. ATKINS & CO. 

Established 1857 
Leading Manufaéturers of Highest 
Grade Saws for Every Use; Saw 


Tools, Saw Specialties, Plastering 
Trowels, and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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AMERICANS AND WE ENGLISE 


just in time to see the hope of the Conserv- 
atives slither neck-deep into the current. 
Only the unfortunate man’s head appeared 
above the ice-cold March water. 

“Keep cool, John!’’ shouted Colonel 
Ashley. “‘Keep cool, while I fetch a rope!” 

“Cool? Damnation, I’m frozen!” was 
the tart rejoinder. 

Broadlands is noted for its political 
parties, whereat the would-bes meet the 
ares, so introductions are occasionally 
achieved, but in England these are almost 
as extinct as the dodo. 

I remember arriving at one of Lady 
Swaythling’s hectic week-ends, when a vil- 
lage cricket match was occupying one lawn, 
the Y. M. C. A. were being petted by a 
minor royalty on another, and a house 
party of about thirty were trying to sort 
themselves from Saturday sightseers. 

““My dear,” said Lady Swaythling, ‘‘be 
an angel and look after Mr. I’ve for- 
gotten his name, but he’s come to paint my 
portrait and, of course, he knows no one 
here. Do be kind to him. There he is by 
the door. He’s Greek or Hungarian, I’m 
not sure which.’”’ She fled to feed royalty 
on the solid fare it needs to stoke its philan- 
thropic energy. I attached myself to a very 
lost young man. Firmly, I shepherded 
him round the famous galleries. He seemed 
strangely uninterested, but his English 
was remarkably good. 

“How well you speak our language,” I 
remarked at last, when conversation wilted 
between a Corot and a Frans Hals. 

“Tt’s mine too,” he replied meekly. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry—I thought you 
were 2 


House Parties a la Carte 


I stammered apologies and plunged still 
deeper into art. After a succession of 
pauses, the young man made an effort. 

“T say, you know, d’you think we could 
go out? I don’t know much about this sort 
of thing.” And he swept a vandal’s arm 
round the walls. “I’m a pro—came out 
here to give her ladyship a few wrinkles 
about tennis, but I should say she’s for- 
gotten all about me.” 

Life would be so much simpler if people 
were labeled as they are by their Ascot 
race badges. I arrived once 
in the middle of a house 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


talking to, or rather listening to, Princess 
Andrew of Greece! 

Broadlands, of course, is used to visitors 
of all sorts and sizes, of all races and, as it 
happens, religions. The Maharaja of Alwar 
intimated that he wanted to see this famous 
home of Palmerston and the exquisite 
Countess Cowper, of Lady Melbourne, frail 
and fair, andsome of the early Shaftesburys. 
An immense suite of rooms was prepared 
for him, with baths as temporarily isolated 
as a fever hospital, for any contact with the 
infidel, such as touching the same piece of 
soap, would be derogatory to the Indian’s 
caste. Mrs. Ashley preceded her guest 
from London and was met at the bottom of 
one of her superb white staircases with the 
cry of “‘Fire!’’ A volume of smoke was 
pouring out of the wing of which the ma- 
haraja’s servants had already taken pos- 
session. Footmen seized extinguishers; 
the butler panted under the weight of a 
hose. 

““They’ve saved the furniture, madam!” 
he gasped, pointing to chairs and tables 
piled in the passage. An Indian was smoke- 
vomited in front of the salvage party. 

“Where is the fire? Where did it start?” 
demanded the chatelaine. Confused ex- 
planation! More Indians inextricably 
mixed with more furniture, but no flames! 

In fact, there was no fire. The strict 
Hindus were fumigating their master’s 
suite, lest he be defiled by a Christian at- 
mosphere! After that episode, it caused 
only a mild sensation when the maharaja 
went out shooting in lilac kid gloves; hid 
all the mah-jongg counters in a four-foot 
jar of potpourri; refused to eat any dish 
in which beef could be traced; and re- 
gretted that neither he nor his suite could 
sit on or touch anything made of leather, 
which necessitated the swift disguise of 
dining-room pigskin and smoking-room 
morocco. 

Lord Lonsdale is the great champion of 
house-party etiquette. At Lowther Castle 
there is no lack of introduction and enter- 
tainment. Every guest is as neatly sched- 
uled as the laber which is to amuse him. 
In your bedroom you find a list of the much 
that you may do and the little that you 
must do. There is a notice explaining that 
the servants are so specially remunerated 


party which was obviously 
a little disjointed. It was 
snowing outside and dis- 
tinctly cold within. My 
hostess’ eyebrows signaled 
tomehopefully. Anattrac- 
tive woman was isolated by 
a window. Even the well- 
known art of Lady Dilke, 
the wittiest talker in Lon- 
don, backed by the novel- 
ist, Mason, who could 
wheedle the proverbial bird 
off a bough, failed to in- 
clude her in the general 
conversation. I established 
myself beside her, deter- 
mined to be the perfect 
guest. After a minute or 
two I discovered that the 
lady was stone deaf, but 
such a good lip reader that 
no one could guess it until 
she turned her head away. 
Five minutes more,and I 
was enthralled with her 
tales of Russia. She had 
seen everything, been ev- 
erywhere. 

“T used to stay with my 
aunt in St. Petersburg be- 
fore the war,’ she ex- 
plained. 

“Was your aunt a Rus- 
sian?”’ I queried politely. 

“She was the empress,” 
returned my companion 
with simplicity. I had been 


that no tips are necessary. Beside it lie 
two cards. One tells you the names of 
every member of the house party; who is 
to take you in to dinner each night; in 
what carriage or motor; with whom and 
at what time you are to go to the races, to 
the shoot or to the field trials. The other is 
a list of the amusements or sport offered 
for your leisure hours, which are also clearly 
enumerated. There is a blank space 
wherein you can mark whether you want 
to fish or ride or golf. 

Supposing you choose to pursue the wily 
trout in company with the man of the 
moment. You indicate your object and the 
time you wish to start, present the card, by 
way of your maid, to the house steward and 
next morning you become a cog in a system 
which does not release you till it deposits 
you back on the castle doorstep. A motor, 
with a footman beside the chauffeur, takes 
you to the edge of the moor, where a cart 
with a smartly uniformed groom is waiting. 
On the stream bank two gillies are ready 
to advise you on the brand of flies most 
likely to tempt that day’s piscine appetite. 
At noon they lead you to a hut, where two 
footmen serve a hot lunch, followed by 
coffee, liqueurs and cigars. At theend of the 
day the groom reappears with his cart or 
a couple of keepers with two moorland 
ponies. The motor is waiting on the road 
with its twin attendants. You drive back 
in state. It has taken the labor of nine 
men to provide your day’s sport and to 
enable you to catch, perhaps, only half 
that number of trout. 

Of course these are parties in the enor- 
mous country houses, for which there are few 
parallels in America. You have everything 
over here except, thank goodness, our iso- 
lated castles, manors and halls. Often 
these are endowed with Norman or Tudor 
walls, too thick for modern plumbing, 
electricity or steam heating. I have stayed 
in an Elizabethan court with forty-three 
paneled bedrooms and only two bathrooms. 
On the first morning I expected to find a 
queue of guests standing wistfully outside 
the doors. Not a bit of it. The door of the 
nearest bath, nut more than a quarter of a 
mile from my room, by way of drafty cor- 
ridors, stood invitingly open. I soon found 
out the reason. There was no hot water. 
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“Can’t you raise me anything } 
asked my devoted French Jeanne, 

“I will try, madame, but ther j 
confort moderne in this tomb”’—ghe 
to the twelfth-century castle. 

Eventually she produced a ean of 
cooling fluid and a hip bath—it loc, 
actly like one of those white tubs ir) 
at the cross streets of Boston, bespe 4 
corpulent and double-chinned po 
direct, majestically, the city’s trafi 
water was rust-colored. I symj| 
with that, for I once lived in a , 
Scotch castle, towered and hauntk| 
secret rooms and tapestry and :\ 
Forbes tartan stair carpets. W>| 
there was a storm, the water, whii | 
undoctored from the river, was the | 
strong coffee. When the autumr, 
drifted down that same river, they | 
the electric plant and we lived in di; 
sprinkled with candles and the ph; 
escence of the family ghost! My fa 
law had a mania for building bat ) 
but his medieval walls admitted no \ 
for pipes, so we used the tubs to gra | 
in or to show our good intentions. 


Trying to Mix Ghosts and G> 


You don’t grow ghosts in Ame} 
you? I’ve known a really active sp; 
a house party more effectively th. 
bath water and all the drafts of ou} 
air system. Your famous Mary || 
who is also Mrs. Spiers, a delicious ) 
with the most exquisite feet in th«) 
took Bisham Abbey, on the Than, 
year. She invited me to dine and : 
ered at the prospect, remembering a | 
week-end some years previously. H | 
Mary Borden had apparently van i 
the ghost as effectively as she has coi 1 
literature, or it may have been the 
atmosphere which upset the spec: 
was very hot, indeed, politically; f 
Thomson and the Mosleys were t]\ 
Laborites in speech and ardent T\ 
circumstance. 

Lady Cynthia, very lovely, jev? 
Bond Street, dressed in the Rue de | 
was advocating a simplicity less cot j 
less effective! Lord Thomson was § 
and.elusive. On the other hand, th> 

Lady Clementine ' 
staunch to her anti | 
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The Swimming Pool on the Lawn of the Burden Estate, 


Syosset, Long Istand 


=| principles, unwillin | 
to look at those wl : 
stigmatized as ti! 
Last and least, thi. 
myself, a progressi’ | 
servative, if there | 
a thing, who fell ai 
to the charms of all | 
tagonists. Such an |! 
phere was suffici! 
defeat the most e1| 
ghost, but not the I 
Mrs. Spiers. By the! 
the evening the wom | 
giving away their | 
dresses. 

‘““My dear, she’s } 
little woman, but 
run you up anything! 
covered her by chan¢ " 
The men were talkin I 
I don’t think any -& 
hostess could have ai § 
such a miracle, wil f 
dynamic ingredient: 

And the ghost! ! 
that story belongs ? 
earlier period, when ¢| 
lishwoman owned 1 
Abbey. Her wet” 
guests arrived on Fri} 
ternoon. All Sat 4 
they drifted, shamef? 
back to London. » 
couldn’t compete W) 
ghost. You see, som 
dreds of years ago, 2 
(Continued on Pag 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
red her stepchild, who was the heir 
sham. I forget what particular method 
iaployed but I am convinced it was in- 
‘cally unpleasant. 
» of the great masters immortalized 
rim-faced dame on canvas, and the 
it used to hang in a small room off the 
\landing. The legend runs that the 
(s nurse cursed the murderess, praying 
ight suffer a thousand years in hell. 
yently she does, for nightly the por- 
‘creams! Yes, doesn’t it sound ridicu- 

I’m writing this in a superlative 
ssuite and I can hardly believe it my- 
8ut Bisham is a place of stone floors 
tone arches, heavily mullioned win- 
‘through whose glass coats of arms the 
‘filters dimly. There are a score of 
‘ chambers hidden in the thickness of 
alls. No two rooms are on a level. 
it every bedroom is reached by a dif- 
, and a most mysterious stair. The 
/ is full of strange, sobbing drafts, of 
and whispering tapestry. 
ing the twenty-four hours that I 
in the abbey the portrait was particu- 
.ctive and the screams of a nature to 
 madhouse. Those who were brave 
in to enter the anteroom insisted that 
nvas face was convulsed with rage 
un. Next morning they talked of the 
*y of shadows, while we others dis- 
/ sound effects, but nobody waited 
enough to prove their daylight 
2S. 
re is at least one ghost in America. 
rears ago I stayed at Westover, the 
‘¢ Virginia house, now owned by 
's Crane. It is supposed to be 
2d by the spirit of lovely Evelyn 
who died of a broken heart because 
ther wouldn’t let her marry Lord 
aouth, the elderly lover of her choice. 
imber lying awake one stormy night, 
‘ing I heard her high heels tapping on 
1 wooden stairs. 


ertaining Princes and Lions 


erally, however, your hostesses are 
ficient to permit such unhygienic 
_as ghosts. Another thing you do 
at least you need not, suffer from in 
2a, is royalty. Poor kings and 
‘! Through no fault of their own, 
re almost bound to spoil a party. 
‘ew of them are ornamental and they 
used to being important that it never 
ito them to be amusing. Their knowl- 
s encyclopedic, but it is of necessity 
‘hand, and one would always rather 
he man who has done the thing, than 
tson he has told it to. 
i speaking, of course, of reigning roy- 
vhose presence entails formality, not 
‘kings and 
princes 
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go to the wall. He is the exception to all 
rules. If a party is run to suit his very 
specialized taste, he will be the brightest 
of its stars. If not, he leaves it. Not so, 
his relatives. With ponderous patience, 
they sit through the most discordant con- 
cert, the dullest dinner, putting their “sixty 
seconds’ worth of distance run”’ into every 
minute of their day. It’s the hardest job 
in the world and, on the whole, the best 
done. No memory-training system could 
cope with what they have to know. The 
precision with which they invariably say 
the right thing at the right moment is that 
of the mass-production operative jamming 
in his bolt, as the moving belt passes. 

Whenever I meet the Crown Prince of 
Sweden he reminds me, with the same 
cheery smile, that he has been to just one 
place on the earth whieh, in spite of all my 
explorations, I have never visited. It hap- 
pens to be a ruined Greek temple in the 
Peloponnesus. 

His brother, Prince William, could make 
the assertion with more effect, for he was 
the first of the gorilla hunters in the Congo. 
I met him at Stockholm at an enormous 
lunch given in my honor by an old friend, 
the Hof-jigermeister—court hunting mas- 
ter—in a hermetically sealed room which 
stifled the few ideas a serious lecture course 
had left in my head. After about the elev- 
enth course, rich, creamed and undigesti- 
ble, my host leaned across to me. 

“You haven’t addressed a single word to 
me,”’ he protested. ‘‘H. R. H. has monopo- 
lized you.”’ 

“T was always taught to beware of any 
man with a cleft in his chin,’ I retorted. It 
was an old joke, but heat and many courses 
had rendered me comatose. There was a 
gasp, for Sweden takes its royalty seriously. 
Then Prince William turned to me, laugh- 
ing. He had not a cleft, but a positive 
grave in his chin. 

“Would you dare to lunch with me 
alone?’’ he teased. 

“In Africa, sir—with a gorilla as chap- 
eron.”’ 

America escapes, too, a number of the 
thorns of precedence on which our parties 
are impaled. Except in Washington, you 
give first place to age, which is sensible. 
Our strict hostesses, rather than depart a 
hair’s breadth from Debrett, will send a 
girl of twenty in to dinner with a man of the 
same rank, but four times her age, or vice 
versa. At one of Lady Agnes Peel’s parties, 
I remember finding myself next to Lord 
Wester Wemyss, a gallant ex-admiral 
whose conversation was entirely about my 
grandmother, now aged ninety-eight. Op- 
posite was a young man, whom [I should 
have loved to talk to, between two dowa- 
gers who discoursed of things Victorian 
over his head. 
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Worse still, I believe that some of us ac- 
tually like this antediluvian state of things! 

At a vast dinner, where strawberry 
leaves and garters abounded, a certain mem- 
ber of the King’s Privy Council was to be 
my partner. Seizing my arm, he plunged 
into the descending line in front of so many 
dowagers that I protested. “Surely we 
oughtn’t to go down yet.” The general 
ran a calculating eye over the crowd. 

“You oughtn’t to, but I ought,” he said 
promptly. ‘‘Come along.” 

America, thank goodness, generally asks, 
“What has the man done?” not ‘‘ Who was 
his grandmother?” But if you avoid the 
Seylla of precedence, you crash on the 
Charybdis of celebrity. I think you appre- 
ciate lions more than we do. We like to see 
a few notorieties decorating our receptions. 
We feel that painters, writers, explorers, 
add a touch of originality to our balls, but 
unless they have something more than 
fame we don’t want them in our house 
parties. I suppose it is because we are less 
generally well educated than America, 
keener on sport than on culture, but with 
few exceptions a week-end party would wel- 


come any form of all-around he-man more | 


Let us 


enthusiastically than the genius of the cen- 
tury. In England people may read about 
my explorations but they don’t want to 
hear about them. They want to know 
where I get my frocks or whose face cream 
I use, or what polo secret the King of Spain 
confided to my brother, who is in the em- 
bassy at Madrid. 


English Ragging Parties 


We like our lions to be silent. If they in- 
sist on roaring, we listen very politely and 


then tell them how many partridges we | 


hope to get at the next drive! 

You are determined to secure the ulti- 
mate entertainment or information out of 
yours. How often, after a lunch or dinner, 
has a hostess urged me, ‘‘ Now do just say a 
few words! About anything you like. Just 
get up, my dear, and let them all have a 
good look at you!”’ Of course it is all part 
of your determination not to miss anything. 
I remember an American hostess in London 
whom I had never met, inviting “‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Rosita Forbes”’ to her party, without 
taking the precaution of finding out my 
husband’s name, which is Colonel Mc- 
Grath. 

Another, one of the most hospitable and 
warm-hearted women in London, deter- 
mined to introduce me to as many of her 
compatriots as possible, but for the moment 
unable to remember what I had done, mur- 
mured, “I want you to meet Mrs. Forbes. 
She—she ” There was a pause. My 
hostess racked her brains to think of the 
most remarkable thing anyone could do. 

“‘She—er— yes— 
she eats lions,’ 
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The Home of J. A. Burden, Syosset, Long Istand 


she finished tri- 
umphantly. 

Do you have 
ragging parties in 
America? I’ve 
heard of petting 
parties, but not 
of the practical 
joke variety, 
which afflicts 
some of our larg- 
est country 
houses. I spent a 
Saturday to Mon- 
day last spring in 
such a party, and 
my chief recollec- 
tion is of Lord 
Richard Nevill, a 
famous courtier, 
gravely poking 
open every door 
at the end of his 
stick, to see what 
would fall off the 
top. The night 
before we arrived 
a dozen young 

(Continued on 
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sstroyed, among other things, the 
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: a warning of impending burglary. 
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3 and anticipation; but when they 
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‘lay afternoon we did a motor treas- 
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fice and my tires, but with a 
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| after me—a plaster of bruises, 
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pf the previous night had raided our 
idnaped the butler, left a skull and 
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it of the hall artistically arranged 
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je been talking of country house 
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youth and the telephone. At the 
wach set is a group of young women 
jeach other up every morning and 
the day’s program. Their parties 
advertised and, if you see them 
(in the society press, it is in profile 
(s ON race courses or polo grounds. 


| Privacy-Loving Cousins 
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“anched white-marble staircase rose 
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‘The London press knows that and 
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his year. Because it was an all- 
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y the Duke of Connaught, at- 
| show their interest in trade. It 
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the mass habit. If we can’t have our pet, 
particular friends, we would rather be 
alone. Such a superlative expression of 
club life as the Colony in New York, or the 
Casino in Chicago, could not exist in Eng- 
land. It goes right down to the seat of our 
life. We guard our privacy more jealously 
than we shall ever guard our money or our 
morals. In a small town in America, a 
woman, rather than be deprived of her auto- 
mobile, would dispense with a servant, do 
her housework with the aid of a daily help 
and eat her meals at a club. It would be 
just the reverse in England. We don’t 
really like eating in public. The cave in- 
stinct still lingers, or perhaps we are in sub- 
conscious sympathy with the Abyssinians, 
who believe themselves most susceptible to 
the evil eye at mealtimes. 


America’s Youthful Women 


It’s odd, this home complex of England, 
because, compared to Americans, we are 
very bad housekeepers. Of course I’m talk- 
ing of small houses, where the mistress has 
to run her own domestic machinery, not of 
the mansions ruled by professionals. The 
American woman, like her husband, is an 
expert at her job. I stay in a lot of small 
houses on my lecture tours, and in them, 
even if there are few maids or none, the 
standard of comfort and order is higher 
than in English places of twice the servant 
power. It must be because the hostess is 
more thorough in her methods and more 
interested in their results. Why, then, with 
such perfection in her home, does she want 
to spend stuffy, overheated hours in clubs, 
listening to lectures on commonplace sub- 
jects of which she must know more than the 
lecturer? 

I agree that your club life is marvelously 
organized, but as you go farther West it is 
taking the place of home life altogether. 
In Chicago I stayed in a delightful apart- 
ment, with a delightful hostess, but I never 
saw her. She was always at a club, partak- 
ing of condensed and heterogeneous culture. 

“What was the subject of the lectures 
today?”’ I used to ask. 

“My dear, I don’t exactly know. I’m 
too tired to think,” she once answered. 


- Yet an hour later, she entertained a dinner 


of twenty with gay perfection. 

“How did you manage it with such a 
headache?”’ I inquired. 

“Why, I don’t have to think to talk,’’ she 
answered. 

But the Arabs have a proverb: “First 
think. Then act. Then, if it is necessary, 
speak!” 

In America, you still go in for large din- 
ners, but you seem to be able to organize 
such affairs better than we do. A dinner of 
sixty in London is interminable, semisilent 
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and the food is cold. In New York it goes 
with a swing. I remember a lovely party 
at Mrs. James Gerard’s, where I was so sur- 
prised to find dinner ended that I glanced 
furtively at the menu to see if the usual 
number of courses had appeared. This is 
partly because, in America, the men talk. 
They actually try to entertain the women 
next to them. In London, at most, they 
allow themselves to be entertained. Of 
course the general standard of feminine 
attractiveness is much higher in America. 

When an Englishwoman is beautiful, I 
think she beats the record, but when she 
isn’t, she’s apt to let things slide. She 
doesn’t take much trouble to be alluring, 
charming or chic. She’s content with being 
a good fellow. At an American party I am 
always amazed at the number of pretty and 
well-dressed women. In Mrs. Burden’smar- 
ble dining room, built as a copy of Versailles, 
I remember looking round the table and de- 
ciding that it would be impossible to say 
which of the perfectly finished women,with 
the maximum of pearls and the minimum of 
frocks, was most attractive. In England 
there would have been, probably, one or 
two personalities who stood out, but in 
New York the standard is almost too high. 
It allows of no salient figures. 

Yet this is not quite correct, for I can 
recollect nothing of a party at Mrs. Dana 
Gibson’s except herself. She is your witch, 
who, because she is so witty and so wise, 
transmutes our commonplace conversation 
into epigrams as brilliant as her smile. 
You have even conquered age in New York. 
You have no dowagers, because age is only 
lack of interest, and American women are 
all keenly interested in everything. White 
hair on your side of the Atlantic is as care- 
fully arranged as golden. With us, it is 
often dyed to curious shades of green or 
purple, or else it is allowed to grow wispy. 
Can there be a more attractive figure than 
your Mrs. Oliver Harriman? I saw her 
first in her tapestried sitting room, her hair 
frosted silver above a lilac tea gown, with 
mauve orchids mirrored behind her, and 
I lost my heart at once. Or Mrs. Robert 
Chambers, wife of your famous novelist? 
With time-powdered hair and a swirl of 
pastel skirts, she looks like a French mar- 
quise, just stepping out of a piece of Sévres 
porcelain. 


Little Real Old Stock Left 


The older you grow the more active you 
are over here. How do you manage it? 
Is it the sort of brain that is equally at 
home with bimetallism and the vacuum 
cleaner? Such a lot of your entertaining is 
done by women for women. We hardly 


ever have hen parties in England and if we | 


do, we apologize for them. It’s almost a 
point of honor to provide a modicum of men 
with the other adjuncts of a lunch party. 
Yours are too busy, of course, and Amer- 
ican women are sufficient unto themselves. 
What a lot you have to say to each other 
and what a lot you do for each other! 

When you don’t give parties for a special 
person, you dedicate them to a subject, a 
lecture, a concert, a discussion. One of 
your most interesting New York hostesses 
has a weekly lunch at which a score of her 
intimate friends meet to discuss the prob- 
lem of the moment—political, literary or 
social. I attended one of these delightful 
functions three days after I arrived in New 
York. 

““My dear, if you want to be a success 
over here,’”’ said my hostess, “‘you must 
not explain things to us! A few months 
ago in that very chair sat Margot Asquith 
and she explained to me who Matthew 
Arnold was!”’ Then she smiled a warm in- 
triguing littlesmile. ‘It won’t really much 
matter,’’ she whispered; ‘‘because no one 
will listen if you do!”’ 

I decided then and there that the nicest, 
the very nicest thing in America, is your 
women. I fancy quite the nicest thing with 
us—you acknowledge it yourselves, because 
you come over and marry them—is our pre- 
war men. But, alas, there are so few of 
them left! 
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“Yes, as soon as we can get itready; and 
I can’t allow more than three anda half days 
for completing all preparation, including 
the loading of guns, caissons, tractors and 
rations. It will keep us moving to get this 
mess in shape in three and a half days,” 
General Hylands replied, half in complaint. 

“Very good, sir; I will report progress at 
breakfast,” replied the adjutant. He sa- 
luted and turned to go. 

“Ten minutes before breakfast—those 
were my instructions, Bronson. You must 
learn to pay attention. We are fighting the 
most thorough enemy ——”’ 

The general turned back to his work with 
a sigh of hopeless despair. His adjutant 
saluted again, with a respectful “‘ Yes, sir,”’ 
and left to take up his night of work. 

“That was a fine example of inattention, 
of lack of thoroughness,’’ complained the 
old general to his aide. ‘‘ You heard me tell 
Bronson to report here ten minutes before 
breakfast, and a few minutes later he said 
he would report at breakfast. That just 
goes to prove my contention. Such an 
error as that in the face of battle is unfor- 
givable; it is worse than that—it is disas- 
trous. I tell you, Simmons, we are fighting 
the most thorough enemy in the world. 
Not until we have learned to become as 
thorough as the Germans can we compete 
with their army. This mob of civilians we 
have brought over will only end in disaster 
and increase the German morale in the long 
run. We should have held them in reserve 
at home until they were at least partly 
trained, and then brought them over here 
two years from now, when they could have 
been of some account.” 

He turned to his desk and began mulling 
ponderously through books, orders and 
papers. As the hours of this search passed 
by it became more and more evident to the 
general that he must improvise his plans of 
loading. He must draw his own specifica- 
tions for loading platforms, for blocks and 
lashings to secure the great 155 millimeter 
rifles, the five and ten ton tractors, the huge 
covered trucks, the lighter motor transport. 
Of what material must he build his ramps 
to hold these giants? Could these huge 
guns be loaded and hauled while limbered? 
Would one train be sufficient for each 
battalion? Should he put the matériel 
ahead of the troop cars in the battalion 
trains? How would he maneuver these war 
monsters so as to get them into separate 
trains in the mere mile of trackage leading 
into St.-Médard? Would these unskilled 
men be able ever to accomplish the loading 
with one loading platform to the regiment? 

He groaned frequently as he fretted over 
the intricacies of improvising in a few hours 
a system that ought to require months. 
Was it less involved than the selection of a 
new type of shelter tent for the field artillery 
to which he had devoted two years of his 
life in detailed study and experimentation? 

The aide he used merely to reach books 
for him, or mark his place, or get him a few 
more sheets of paper, and sharpen his 
pencils. At midnight the aide put a coffee- 
pot on the stove and made coffee. As the 
general paused in his work to sip the coffee, 
he became unpleasantly conscious of a com- 
motion outside—an unusual commotion for 
this hour of night in this quietest part of 
Southern France. Qut of the window he 
caught an occasional flash of lights moving 
in the distance. He thought of investi- 
gating and then decided to wait until the 
morning and interrogate the officer of the 
day. 

“Bronson must have let the word get 
out,” he grumbled. “I ought to have 
warned him—and now I suppose this bunch 
is milling around in excitement.”’ 

How quickly he would have acted at such 
a disturbance in the days before the war! 
True, it was distant and indistinct, but the 
annoyance did not matter; the lack of 
discipline was what hurt. He long since 
had given up all hope of having that fine 
type of discipline he had always kmdwn in 
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ON A SILVER PLATTER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the regular service. These wartime soldiers, 
these civilians in uniform, were beyond 
hope in that respect. 

There was nothing disorderly about 
them, nothing disagreeable. They were 
simply effervescent, interminably busy and 
noisy. They had even laughed and jested 
when they sailed into the submarine zone. 
They seemed to lack respect, awe, for the 
formidable enemy they must meet. Their 
faces were gay and eager, when they should 
have been somber and studious. They did 
not reckon with the tragic seriousness of it 
all. They did not have a proper apprecia- 
tion of their tremendous responsibility. It 
seemed impossible to imbue them with the 
idea that they must become as thorough as 
the Germans—that preparation of raw re- 
cruits for battle with seasoned veterans is a 
funereal enterprise and not a mad frolic. 
Some of them even seemed to think they 


‘would have the job done within a year and 


be back home—and it was just short of in- 
sulting the way they proclaimed themselves 
artillerymen and took themselves seriously 
as gunners able to fire against the enemy. 

But what else was to be expected of these 
untried American striplings, soldiers over- 
night? They would learn—a grim lesson it 
would be too. And from the survivors per- 
haps there would grow a disciplined army, 
one that was willing to learn thoroughness 
and take itself and its mission with be- 
coming seriousness. 

His coffee finished, he turned back to his 
work, making no effort to put an immediate 
end to the distant commotion outside as 
the more blustering type of army disciplin- 
arian would have done. 

The general lost himself in a prewar 
Quartermaster Manual. His aide piled 
more fuel in the little iron heater to keep 
out the chill. Though spring was nearly 
over, and wild flowers were sprinkled plen- 
tifully through the level, brushy terrain of 
De Souge, tonight Pluvius was pouring 
down a counterbarrage of chilling rain and 
Boreas was counterattacking with a blight- 
ing wind. 

Northward the Kaiser’s goose-stepping 
Frankenstein was forging a red trail across 
the breast of France in preparation for the 
final knife thrust in the heart that was to 
take Paris and end the war. Civilization 
hung trembling in the balance. The Ger- 
man hammerhead that was to turn the line 
from a north and south line to an east and 
west line above Verdun was succeeding 
beyond German General Staff expectations. 
They had swept past the Vesle, pounded 
their way through Fére-en-Tardenois and 
Chateau-Thierry. The first German patrols 
had swung past Meaux and sighted Paris. 

Wilhelm’s joyous triumphal entry into 
Paris, delayed from time to time, but now 
no longer to be denied him, was but a 
matter of hours. The French center of 
government and its rich art treasures at the 
Louvre had been hurriedly removed to 
Bordeaux. The British had their plans 
ready for a withdrawal to the Channel 
ports. American General Headquarters, so 
lately established at Chaumont, was ready 
to depart, at a moment’s notice, to the 
vicinity of Marseilles, and had all plans 
worked out for the hurried movement of its 
massive records and administrative im- 
pedimenta. The great grinning God of War 
stood literally with his red fingers on the 
clock of civilization, ready to turn the hands 
back a dozen centuries to the age of brute 
force unless there should be some remote 
intervention. 

It was into this crisis of the centuries that 
General Hylands had been summoned. His 
men were untrained, according to martial 
standards, and their cannon borrowed from 
the French. But they must do their part 
now or never, even though they accomplish 
nothing more than impede the roads with 
their broken bodies. By what miracle could 
they be expected to hammer back the 
seasoned German veterans—hardened by 
years of combat and drunk with the red 


wine of success—success that would bring 
to truth their ery of Deutschland iiber 
Alles? By what uncalculated standard, by 
what uncharted process, might these Amer- 
ican striplings do more than make a sorry 
mess of the thing of battle at which they 
were such hopeless tyros? Would not those 
responsible for sending them into the black 
maelstrom be charged, in the later cold 
analysis of history, with their wanton 
murder? 

Twenty pages of closely written notes, 
half a dozen piles of textbooks marked with 
slips of paper for handy reference, were the 
voluminous product of the brigade com- 
mander’s night of toil. His eyes were 
watery and his lined face was grim and ashy 
in the ghastly light of dawn, but an in- 
domitable will, a sense of duty that was 
his dominant characteristic, kept away all 
thoughts of overwhelming fatigue. His 
body might demand surcease in vain. Sleep 
or rest was not to be thought of until he had 
improvised a plan for preparing his chaotic 
command for the movement to the front. 

‘“We are ready now to commence upon 
our plan,’’ he advised his aide. “I think 
we had better go over our work when we 
have had breakfast and then assemble the 
regimental and battalion commanders. I 
will lay our problem frankly before them so 
that we can have them thinking on what is 
before them. By tomorrow morning we 
should have the orders out in such detail 
that we shall be ready to commence 
moving.” 

“Yes, sir,’ the aide agreed thoughtfully. 
“That will put us slightly ahead of 
schedule.” 

“Not at all,” the general corrected him, 
slightly annoyed at the loose statement of 
his aide. “‘That will merely put us at the 
starting point, and we shall be lucky to 
complete the actual loading, with all its 
details, in time to make our destination on 
schedule. Bronson may have something to 
contribute, although I doubt it,”’ the gen- 
eral added, consulting his watch. ‘He is 
due here now in five minutes, if he doesn’t 
forget to be punctual.” 

But the brigade adjutant was present on 
the dot. The general greeted him without 
enthusiasm. 

He would let Bronson expound his ama- 
teurish notions of the problem, then show 
him the thorough preparation that was the 
fruit of the brigade commander’s training 
in thoroughness. 

“Sir, the brigade matériel is loaded on 
the cars and the brigade ready to entrain 
at any moment you may desire,’ the 
adjutant announced, without formality. 
His eyes burned with the bright light of 
enthusiasm through somber black rings. 

“T do not believe I entirely understand 
your statements,” the old general replied, 
after a moment spent in attempting to 
analyze the adjutant’s weird assertion. 
What strange whim, what outlandish tan- 
gent, was the adjutant now pursuing? 

Major Bronson reiterated his statement 
without deviation, while the old general, 
seized with sudden trepidation, reached for 
his cap, put it on and walked out to see 
what was meant. 

There was no mistaking what the major 
had said, nor was there any further com- 
ment to be made until the extent of the 
mischief had been gauged. What fantastic 
mess had been made of an already desper- 
ate situation by these raw amateurs, these 
bungling novices in the intricate profession 
of arms? 

For an hour the old general wandered up 
and down the mile of little French flat cars 
upon which were blocked and lashed the 
huge guns, caissons, tractors and trucks. 
Scrutinize and search as he might, he could 
find no flaw. Even minor details had been 
gone into. Box cars were lettered in chalk 
for the batteries that were to occupy them. 
Trains were divided into battalions. Of- 
ficers’ cars were marked and provision had 
been made for brigade headquarters on the 
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first train. Huge wooden blocks } 
manlike lashing held the pond, 
tériel securely in place. The wh» 
tion was simply one gasp of ast)j 
after another to the old brijj 
mander. How had this miracle hi; 
overnight? He recalled the noi 
annoyed him and now unders 5 
significance. 

“Who is responsible for this— |; 
the brigade commander finally a5 
adjutant, once he had assured h's 
the work was beyond criticism. 

“Why, youare, sir! Yousaidy; 
the brigade loaded,” Major By 
plied, purposely misunderstandi) | 
port of the query. 

“T mean, Bronson, who work 
plan and put the job across?” 

“Why, sir, there was no detai | 
far as I know,” the major info \ 
“T told the colonels we were wai} 
front. They put it up to the ba} 
everybody simply turned to aj 
across. We had some trouble fin 
and blocks and we had to s¢ 
Bordeaux for rope. But we hz ; 
good carpenters in the ranks, sii y 
who had moved large objects it j 
and we simply moved the cars by ; 
A hundred men moved one of | 
like it was a toy wagon. ‘ 

“T can’t tell you just how the |i 
sir,” the adjutant concluded hu ) 
scious that he was trespassing on } 
ground. “‘Three thousand men ¢| 
of work in a night. Especially i 
they have the American spirit) 
things.” 


The brigade commander, me 
than ever, his face deeply line: 1 
rowed, moved slowly back and f\|] 
the dingy little hole in the gro « 
kilometers north and east of Mi 
marked the brigade command po - 
as P.C., Hylands. In his overwr 5 
dition, brought on by continu 
sleep, unending tortures of worr u 


- ting, he jumped noticeably eac ji 


earth shook from a neighboring |: 
enemy high-explosive shell. 

Not in any sense from phy ° 
General Hylands had never knov f 
fear, and to face death meant [ 
him. His nerves were gone by » 
the racking sense that everythin 
to pot. Try as he might, even 1 
around personally, exposed toh 
among the battalion groups scat I" 
a square mile of terrain, he 1 
straighten out the mess to his s: 3 

His communications to the / 
headquarters worked wretchedl} 1 
out of commission for long inte!!! 
batteries were hammering awa\) 
the fine regard for the firing chs 
alone means efficient support of 1 
combat arms. He had founié 
smoking, jesting hilariously and |! 
as they served their guns. 

The officers of his fugitive bie 
all been lost from a direct bursi! 
also taken fifteen men. The batt 0 
mander had failed to assign an § 
placement from another batter}! 
left the fugitive battery to be fii! 
first sergeant. How could a firs* 
of a few months’ training kno i 
direct fire from map codrdinat ? 
could he be expected to train his! 
denly on an enemy ammunition 4 
vagrant enemy concentration Ww! 
had to work on was some SU) 
symbols as ‘44.98—75.36,” or “? 
on RJ. 56.23—79.22”? That w 
for thoroughly experienced art? 
What, for that matter, could og 
of these tyros in effective interd! 
destructive fire, or even neui/ 
fire? » © ¢. 

Quads had gone into the dit 
guns with them at night when @ ” 

(Continued on Page 12¢| 
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of Years Rewarded! 


= and tt started at the bottom of your rugs 


a 


| 


Long before carpets were ever thought of, they had an enemy! 


And in your good rugs, today, a hidden foe is constantly at work, destroy- 
ing their beauty and shortening their life. 


This enemy is DIRT—the knife-edged, sandy grit that becomes embedded 


at the very bottom of the nap and stubbornly resists removal. 


Ever since the advent of electric cleaners, their makers have sought the means 


to combat this agent of destruction. And, today, the search of years is re- 
warded! The secret is discovered! It is 


eeOollTIvE: AGITATION®: 


the perfected principle of beating as embodied in The Greater Hoover 


That rugs must be beaten—a fact universally accepted—has found no more 
ardent advocate than the nearly 2,000,000 women who have chosen The 
Hoover in preference to all other makes of cleaners. 


And, now, the principle of beating has been developed by its pioneers to a 
point heretofore undreamed of! 


Even the most deeply embedded dirt, the most stubbornly resisting particles 
of knife-edged, nap-cutting grit, cannot withstand the “Positive Agitation” of 
The Greater Hoover. 


With this as the first and most important of its many superiorities, The 
Greater Hoover combines other features which you have long desired: 


1 For the first time, it makes possible including the new motor, requiring no 
“Positive Agitation” of floor coverings. oiling. 

2 By actual test, in the ordinary cleaning 5 It increases the efficiency of its remark- 
time, it beats out and sweeps up from able dusting tools because of its 50% 
carpeting an average of 131% more stronger suction. 
dirt. 6 Its exclusive dust- and germ-proof bag 

3 It is an even greater rug-saver; the of- is now washable. 
tener a carpet is cleaned witha Hoover 7 Its form and finish are of startling 
the longer that carpet will wear. beauty; and every new feature insures 

4 It is virtually service-proof, every part, greater operating ease. 


If you seek to protect your investment in rugs; if a higher standard of cleanliness is 
your aim, you will find the means to this achievement in the new Hoover. 


Your Authorized Hoover Dealer is proudly demonstrating it now. And he will make 
delivery, complete with the newly-designed dusting tools, on the same easy terms of 
$6.25 down, balance in easy monthly payments. 


NEOPRY THe Cray NETO UNG, | Orit Ir © 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


reer ets) OPV ER CrO MEP ANNOYS; 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


It BEATS.-. as it Sweeps 


*“POSITIVE AGITATION” 


as accomplished in the new 
Hoover is beating—the time- 
tested requirement of thor- 
ough rug-cleaning—reduced 
to an exact scientific process. 
Such beating, instead of 
being concentrated in a few 
violent strokes as with the 
carpet-beater or broom, is 
modified by The Hoover in- 
to a series of swiftly repeated 
air-cushioned taps. This is 
achieved by means of a total- 
ly new appliance—the exclu- 
sive and patented Hoover 
Agitator illustrated above. 
Suction lifts the rug from the 
floorand floats it ona cushion 
of air while the Agitator 
gently flutters out all the em- 
bedded grit as the strong 
suction drawsall the dirt into 

the dust-tight bag 


The HOOVER 


as it Cleans 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
moved to a new firing position. The daily 
reports to brigade headquarters were not 
properly kept up. Medical personnel at- 
tached to battalion groups were carried in 
black entry instead of red. The records of 
shots fired were often incomplete. The 
batteries seemed to think that the whole 
business of firing was ended when they sent 
their shells hurtling toward the enemy. 
They neglected the essential of a proper 
record for the study of brigade headquar- 
ters. Even the ammunition-expenditure 
reports were incomplete and difficult to 
obtain, and battery commanders fre- 
quently failed to report whether they had 
fired at ten thousand or seventeen thousand 
kilometers on a given target furnished 
them from corps headquarters. 

It was, all in all, the most unprofessional, 
the most amazing series of makeshifts 
imaginable. At any moment, he feared, an 
enemy concentration might wipe out his 
entire brigade, or an army inspector from 
G. H. Q. might arrive to make a report on 
this dire mess. 

His desperation was only heightened by 
the silence of higher headquarters. Mo- 
mentarily he had expected orders to with- 
draw to some position farther to the rear. 
But all he heard from the corps was to 
concentrate fire on this road crossing or the 
other, or to engage in zone firing at stated 
intervals during the night, or to concentrate 
fire on given points indicated by map co- 
ordinates. Perhaps it was a good portent 
that they had not been ordered back. But 
again this might only mean that his brigade 
was a sacrifice. It might mean that some 
great dependence was being placed upon 
him to cover the withdrawal of other 
troops or hold some key position. 

What ghastly stigma might go down 
against his record—against his very name 
in military history—if he failed. And how 
could he do otherwise than fail when he 
was unable to influence circumstances far 
beyond his control—not least of which was 
this raw brigade of civilians in uniform in- 
trusted with complicated machines of war 
which they did not understand with that 
degree of thoroughness which alone was 
essential to success in combat? 

A plan that had evolved in his fatigue- 
ridden, fevered brain finally matured. He 
weighed it from every angle. He would re- 
lieve his civilian regimental commanders 
and wire for their replacement by tried 
Regulars. Higher authority would have no 
alternative but to approve. He would then 


to render it too great a thing for private 
ownership; so marvelous that the great 
museums of the world would envy one 
another the possession of it. 

The vase which Luke saw was of glass, 
transparent and, even in that dim light, of 
an entrancing, incredible blue. Around it 
ran a frieze of cameo-like figures in white 
glass—carved out of white glass. Its 
height from base to rim was something like 
twelve inches. 

Luke’s voice came dryly and only with 
effort. ‘‘May one approach?” he asked. 

“Tt is to be looked at,” said Gna Agatina, 
“but not to be touched.” 

Luke stepped closer, instinct concealing 
his eagerness, his eyes held charmed by the 
magic of that vase. It was incredible, un- 
believable. He bent over it, not daring to 
touch it with his trembling finger; but the 
test of touch was not necessary. It was 
true. The wonderful, amazing, astounding 
fact was that it was authentic. The thing 
existed—this thing which authorities had 
speculated upon and argued over. The 
truth of a theory was established—the 
Portland Vase was one of a pair! 

The Portland Vase—one of the glories of 
the British Museum; the most perfect ex- 
ample of ancient glass in existence, born 
doubtless in Phoenicia, the birthplace of 
glass making, and preserved through the 
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have two officers in the brigade upon whom 
he might place the utmost reliance. It was 
now the hide of the regimental command- 
ers—or his! They were responsible for 
this mess. Neither of them had come 
near brigade headquarters since the firing 
started. For thirty hours he had been re- 
flecting upon his plan. Relieving officers 
from their command was not an action 
that appealed to him, but there was no 
other way. The security of the nation and 
the reputation of the American Army were 
involved. 

It was a hideous mistake to make 
colonels out of civilians, simply because 
they gave a few hours a week to Na- 
tional Guard training in peacetime. Having 
made his decision, having weighed it from 
every angle, he called his adjutant and 
took action. 

“Major,” he said grimly, ‘‘as soon as the 
present fire concentration has been com- 
pleted I wish you to direct Colonels Cal- 
ender and Edelman to report here on a 
matter of the utmost importance. The 
wires are out, but you can find them in 
their P.C.’s as soon as the firing dies down. 
I have stood this as long as I can and am 
going to take action to relieve them from 
further ——” 

“Attention!” 

A sharp exclamation from a brigade staff 
officer interrupted the general, and as he 
turned in irritation to rebuke this unwar- 
ranted outbreak, he saw outlined in the 
heavily timbered entrance of his dugout 
the massive figure of the American corps 
commander. 

He leaped to attention and went for- 
ward, speechless with fear in the presence, 
for there could be but one occasion for the 
corps commander’s arrival. 

“How are you, Hylands? Good morning, 
gentlemen,” exclaimed the corps’ general, 
with that affable big-natured friendliness 
that never left the greatest of American 
field commanders even in the crisis of 
battle when things were going not too well. 

Old General Hylands saw the corps com- 
mander only through a haze created by his 
confusion and consternation. The moment 
of his own relief from command had come 
in the very moment when he was giving 
the order for the relief of his two colonels. 
What a strange trick of fate that the end 
of his own career should come in the very 
moment when he was taking proper action 
to circumvent the tragedy! 

“How do things go with you down here, 
Hylands?’’ demanded the corps commander 
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centuries by the kindness of Fate, preserved 
in all its marvelous fragility! Preserved to 
be demolished by a stone flung by the hand 
of a man demented, but repaired, restored, 
and even in its damaged state valued at not 
less than twenty thousand pounds—a hun- 
dred thousand dollars! 

And here, a part of the presepio of an old 
Sicilian peasant, was its counterpart, per- 
fect, without flaw or scratch or crack! The 
legendary mate of the Portland Vase! 
Come to this spot through what untrace- 
able channels—by way of Greece, perhaps, 
when Syracuse was the hub of the world; 
by way of Rome when she was mistress of 
the Mediterranean; by way of the Sara- 
cens when they spread the word of the 
Prophet by fire and sword, plundering and 
sacking and slaying for their greater joy in 
paradise! What sights it must have seen, 
what a history must it possess from its 
fashioning until this day when it came to 
form a part in a Christmas decoration of an 
ancient crone without two soldi to rub to- 
gether! 

II 
[oS recollection is vague as to the 
contents of the next half hour. He 
knew his knees trembled and that his tongue 
was dry. Heknew he labored under extraor- 
dinary excitement, but hoped he had con- 
cealed it. The mate of the Portland Vase! 
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agreeably. There was nothing in his man- 
ner that forecast drastic action, there was 
no evil omen in the sparkling eyes of the 
major general; but the brigade commander 
was blinded by the toxic poison of fatigue. 

“T have done my level best with this 
wretched ’’ began the old general in a 
faltering, pathetic voice. He hated excuses, 
loathed alibis, but the blame here was far 
beyond his control. 

““You’ve done wonderful work, and I 
guess you can get some sleep tonight, as 
things will be letting up for a day or two,” 
broke in the corps commander. The sight 
of a fatigue-broken old general was no new 
experience to him. 

General Hylands stopped with a gasp of 
astonishment, his mouth remaining open 
with an unfinished phrase hanging fire. 

“The Germans have been stopped—in 
fact the whole German Army is in a hell of 
a fix down this way,” the corps commander 
went on, his resonant voice filling the dug- 
out. “The Third Division stopped them 
on the Marne near Chateau-Thierry. The 
boche has got himself overextended and 
he’s on his way back to the Vesle right now. 

-We’ll put a spearhead in his throat at 
Soissons with our First and Second Divi- 
sions unless he improves his position.” 

“You mean we have stopped the Ger- 
man advance?”’ gasped eld Hylands, sus- 
taining himself from collapse by an effort. 

“Nobody knows exactly what has hap- 
pened except that our men refused to fall 
back and the boche found himself afoul 
of a snag. Our men have been out of 
hand a great deal, but they’ve fallen on 
the Germans wherever they had the 
chance. I’ll have corps headquarters in 
Fére-en-Tardenois inside of a month and 
we'll be in Berlin by Christmas if the 
Germans don’t come forward with the 
white flag before that time.” 

The brigade commander rallied his men- 
tal processes from their confusion with the 
greatest difficulty. An order to retreat 
would have steadied him to action, because 
it would have been the expected, the natu- 
ral thing. But this unthinkable news— 
this dénouement that was so contrary to all 
known rules of a profession in which he had 
spent his life—it partook of the qualities 
of some strange dream. 

“Then American leadership has sur- 
mounted the difficulties of lack of train- 
ing—of our lack of thoroughness—for the 
Germans are the most thorough people in 
the world, and to beat them it seemed to 
me that ——” 
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He, Luke Ferval, had made the greatest find 
of modern times! He was beside himself 
with elation, and yet his hands were cold 
with terror—with terror lest this fragile, 
precious thing, so carelessly handled and 
left about, should suffer damage under his 
very eyes. It was no argument that inas- 
much as it had survived the vicissitudes of a 
couple of thousand years, the probabilities 
were it would survive the next few hours. 
He dared not desert the vase to its fate, yet 
he knew he must desert it—to think, to plan 
for its acquisition. For antique hunters are 
not exactly unknown to the inhabitants of 
Sicily. 

Already Luke was planning his cam- 
paign. He was perfecting his approach and 
laying out his method. . Somehow or 
other he gave his thanks and said his good- 
bys and scrambled up the mountainside to 
his companions, who were signifying loudly 
their impatience at his delay. Francini 
he-hawed and bit Francesco on the flank; 
Francesco retorted by aiming his heels at 
his wife’s nose, but she dodged adroitly and 
laughed at him openly. He shrugged his 
shoulders and vowed to bide his time. 

The artist disposed his impedimenta in 
saddle pockets and commenced the descent 
to Taormina, and for once he stopped to 
look at nothing, much to Francini’s disgust. 
He even neglected to reply to the courtesies 
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“No, I can’t say that is it at all} 
the corps commander, his eyes ; 
amusement as he heard the ol: 
axiom expounded again by a sole, 
old school. “Morale did it—mo), 
men are magnificent. They’ye, 
spirit—the backbone—nothing st, 
They’ll take any loss to get Wr 
started for. They are handing ), 
on a silver platter.” 

The corps commander refused 
tion to stay for luncheon. 

“Tt is my first opportunity te 
the whole position,” he said. “In, 
my way, but I wanted you to k) 
we appreciate the splendid worl) 
doing. General headquarters ha) 
and you will be mentioned in ) 
corps communiqué from the Fy, 
would not surprise me, Hylands, }; 
get fitting recognition out of you; 
two stars, for instance.” 

As the corps commander left, | 
over this final intimation, and th} 
commander stood staring blankly; 
lessly, after him, the aide stepped } 
general, his face almost beaming 

“Sir, permit me to congratul;: 
the aide effervesced. ‘The co; 
mander would not have said wh 
unless he knew, and it is just | 
should receive your promotion | 
general—and I have a set of extra } 
in my locker trunk, knowing y 
need them sooner or later, sir.” 

Late that afternoon, when th) 
commander awoke from the slee}} 
exhaustion into which he had fal) 
out waiting for his noon meal, | 
brought him a warm meal, and } 
tant, watchful for the moment of hi) 
summoned the two recalcitrant ) 
They appeared before him, ho|} 
from loss of sleep, but erect, ment j 
grim-faced and fearful. 

“You sent for us, sir,’’ the senii 
said, saluting. 

The old general blinked for a 1 
the pounding of cannon overheai) 
him to focus his mind back upon 
ent whereabouts and environmen 

“Yes, yes,’” he replied, arising ! 
tending his hand limply as he) 
oriented to the fact of his imme) 
istence. ‘‘I—I sent for you to—t } 
the corps commander’s appreci| 
the—a—splendid work your ri 
have been doing. If your duties ! 
mit, I would be glad to have you } 
have a cup of hot coffee with me. | 


j 
{ 
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of road menders; and having rea‘ 
Corso, he caused the old piper to w F 
head in hurt amazement by passing | 
dropping a soldo into the extend 
palm. Up the gentle declivity hei 
toward the Greek Theater and thi’ 
but he was blind to the glories o:! 
Etna and to the witchery of the } 
sea. Across from the casino, he tu‘ 
companions over to their owner an | 
inside to be alone with his secret! 
was afraid it might show on him, 
things have a way of doing in an ¢ 
seeking world. 
So far only one phase of the ma? 
occurred to him—the magnitude ol! 
covery as a discovery. Now, as hei) 
his balcony above the gardens, ! 
phase shouldered its way into his‘ 
tions—the financial phase. One |! 
thousand dollars! There was no ‘° 
in his mind that the vase would a 
amount or more. It meant indepe! 
it meant freedom from the chain’) 
wage earner and a competence which 
permit him to live at ease in Flor 
Paris, in Rome, in Sicily, and to pi! 
paint and to dream! 
But where did his employers ¢' 
They had financed his trip that h} 
buy for them, that his knowledge an‘! 
(Continued on Page 131) | 
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st in young girls than in even so- 
«rful presepio! I persuade myself of 
. She cackled mirthlessly. 
‘question further was to bring sus- 
, to blossom, and Donna Agatina 
iy was on her guard. Luke pretended 
smine the presepio; Agatina scruti- 
jim, and waggled her head endlessly 
acked. Had Luke known that upon 
iaking head grew the trizzi—the elf- 
; those mystic tresses which are 
» cut nor combed from the moment of 
and which confer upon their wearer 
. supernatural powers, he might have 
yen more wary—or he might not. 
nows? America is skeptical of the 
dies who come of nights to dance in 
- Agatina’s bedroom. 
so, after a little while, he took his 
jire reluctantly, with heavy heart, 
rvertheless resolved. The vase had 
jared, but there was one who knew 
(to find it. Therefore he, Luke 
; would remain and would cultivate 
|, woman as if she were some aunt 
» of leaving a fortune to a favored 
(. Donna Agatina chuckled at his 
‘ng back and went straightway about 
ige business. 
iapled in her hand was Luke’s hand- 
if, dropped by him on the floor. She 
upon the table. Next, with a hand 
(she carded wool and made a thread 
.e strands whose length she esti- 
jcarefully—until she was certain it 
‘ual to the length of Luke himself. 
he recited with amazing speed a 
1 the Sicilian tongue, paused at the 
lay Luke’s handkerchief upon her 
scited again, removed the handker- 
lay it on the noose of thread—the 
|Next, pouring in her skinny hand a 
2 of salt, she began stirring it with 
efinger and muttering incantations 
the ’razioni of the wise women, from 
‘th Eaton’s By Paths in Sicily. 


isalt! 

ibread! 

ipine cone! 

jwood! 

\Americano’s head. 

ings else from his mind must sink, 
| sweetheart only must he think; 
hold true faith that come he must 
pth to plight, for this is just.” 


finally: “Saint Devil, concede me 
wish. I will not respect you as 
iyou do not concede me what I wish. 
‘spect you as Devil when you con- 
} what I wish.” 
: She lifted her shoulders and smiled 
iy. ‘“Are we Christian folk or are 
+” she demanded aloud, but with 
satisfaction, for she had pronounced 
2 property of Luke Ferval a love 
: potent that, in her long and in- 
is life, it never had been known to 
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/ KE stumbled disconsolately down 
| mountainside with Francesco and 
li, who wondered at what they con- 
(his moroseness, he searched his 
lr a course of action. One thing he 
[he mate to the Portland Vase was 
‘eighborhood; he would find it if he 
search every house in the district. 
| search need not be so broad as 
il he need look for was houses where 
deautiful daughter, and beautiful 
irs, even in rugged Sicily, have away 
| famous through the countryside. 
irl was beautiful. He recalled her 
fh the remembering eye of an artist. 
lil and interesting, with a vague, 
lus glow about her. Suddenly he 
scious that it would give him 
| to see her again, not for the sake of 
vase, but for the delight of his own 
ons. In fact—as his recollections 
Lhe realized that she was exquisite. 
‘nt girl, a carrier of burdens upon 
‘l—which doubtless gave her that 
| carriage—a driver of donkeys and 
in lemon groves; unquestionably 
ted; a beggar maid. 
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The sun was bright, the fields and roofs 
and the sea below were exciting to the 
fancy, and he dreamed off into remote 
reaches of romance, King Cophetua and 
the beggar maid! Remember, he was very 
young, given to excursions of the most 
fanciful, impractical excepting on that 
Doctor Jekyll side of him which dealt in 
antiques. And so, while Francesco and 
Francini ambled before him, cocking now 
and then a human-wise eye to read his 
mood, he built for himself a lovely secret 
romance and was quite happy in the midst 
of it. 

Now he was passing the ruins of the 
ancient Ghibelline battlements, now the 
house of the little tailor who will build for 
you a suit of evening dress which might well 
cause envy in the heart of a London tailor, 
and all for the equivalent of thirty dollars 
in American money. There the cobbled 
road dipped abruptly to the right, past the 
ancient courtyard, with its lovely columns 
and arches, and debouched upon the square. 
The American girls stood there peering 
down the Corso ‘after a slowly moving 
motor. 

“There!” one of them cried. “You just 
missed her—the marchesa.”’ 

Luke strained his eyes, but all he could 
see was one shoulder and a portion of the 
back of the head of the noblewoman who 
excited his countrywomen. He shrugged 
carelessly. 

“She’s like one of those jig-saw puzzles 
to me,” he said indifferently. ‘‘I’ll have to 
put her together to see the whole of her. 
An arm and hand yesterday, a shoulder and 
some hair today.” 

“She’s lovely,” said the girl. ‘“‘The poor 
thing.” 

‘Poor thing?”’ Luke raised his brows in- 
quiringly. 

“Terribly poor, they say. Ruined by the 
war and the earthquake—or nearly so. 
There’s a story about ——’’ 

“There always is,’”’ said Luke. 

“___ that she’s in danger of losing what 
of the estate is left; lemon groves over 
toward Rendazza and the house here.”’ 

“She’d better marry her a rich Amer- 
ican,” said Luke unfeelingly. 

“Huh! It’s just rich American girls who 
marry impecunious titles. What could a 
bourgeois millionaire gain by marrying a 
poor marchesa? She couldn’t bring him her 
title.” 

“He'd get a beautiful wife, if what you 
say is true—and that’s something.” 

“Somebody is going to do the equivalent 
of foreclosing the mortgage to her.”’ 

“Well,” said Luke, “I’m not a million- 
aire. In fact, I couldn’t buy more than a 
bushel of her lemons.” 

“But there’s a German—one of those 
war-rich Huns with a roll of fat at the back 
of his neck—who is after her. It was the 
Duchess of Devonshire told me. And she 
may have to marry him.” 

“Why? Let the old lemon. groves slide 
and marry the poor man of her heart. It 
could be done.” 

“Tt’s the contadini who live on the estate 
and watch the groves and pick the lemons— 
they and their families. It seems they sort 
of go with the land, and they’ve been in her 
family for a million years. She’s afraid of 
what would come to them if some stranger 
owned the groves.” 

“As nearly as I can gather,” said Luke, 
“the maffia look after that sort of thing. 
If somebody turns nasty, the friends are 
apt to chop his trees and tickle his ribs with 
one of these saw-backed brigand knives 
they carry.” 

“‘Oh, you know about the maffia? Isn’t 
it mysterious and terrible? Do you really 
know about it?” 

“‘Hnough to respect it,” said Luke. 

“Respect? That’s hardly the word, is 
ih FD a 

“T selected it with loving care. Read 
Sicilian history and you'll understand the 
mafiia, and maybe respect them too. 
They’re not Neapolitan Camorra, you 
know.” 

“Tet’s go down to the duchess’ and have 
some tea and crumpets,”’ proposed one of 
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the girls, and so both maffia and the 
marchesa passed out of the conversation. 


Iv 

N TAORMINA there is not much to do 

but thank God you are alive and per- 
mitted to be there—which is sufficient. If 
the time be Easter, you may watch the 
processions; you may visit the lace schools, 
or go fishing or tramping. You may 
window-shop for antiques or red-clay statu- 
ettes. You may have tea of afternoons in 
various places, or you may dance and 
gamble in the Casino. But it is no 
Riviera. None of these pleasures 
tempted Luke Ferval away from his quest, 
which might have been termed now the 
quest of the antico-romantic. 

For a week he exhausted every artifice in 
his search for a beautiful peasant girl, but 
none was known to fame. Diplomatically, 
he questioned Andrea, the concierge, who 
knows everything and is a kindly father to 
blundering tourists. But Andrea could not 
help. He rode or walked up and down the 
valleys. He searched the town below and 
investigated those enterprises before which 
are huge piles of lemon skins from which 
the juice has been extracted. He painted 
beside the washing place, while Donna 
Agatina blinked her glittering eyes and 
chuckled under her shawl. But never a 
hint of the existence of the object of his 
search. 

Not less than four times, however, did he 
see the marchesa. Not the total of the 
marchesa, it must be admitted, but frac- 
tions of her. On one occasion he saw her 
foot, and it was a slender, high-arched, 
admirable foot. He saw her hat; he saw 
her skirt. The fact that he never saw her 
face grew to be a minor irritation with him. 
He commenced to occupy what spare time 
he found to lie in wait for her, but she was 
as elusive as the twinkle in Gna Agatina’s 
eye. Luke discussed her with Francesco 
and Francini, but evoked negligible sym- 
pathy from them. 

One day he came upon the beautiful 
peasant girl again, quite as if there were 
no mystery about her at all, and as if her 
appearance were as commonplace as that 


was, sitting at ease on the grass beside the 
washing pool, and she was even more beau- 
tiful than he remembered her. 

For a time he painted on, pretending 
to a placidity he did not possess—and he 
dreamed. Beautiful she was, and un- 
doubtedly good. Also of quick but un- 
cultured mind. . . Um—a year of 
education! He had heard of such things 
being done. 


gown! He was by way of talking himself 
into love. 

Presently he laid aside his brushes and 
palette and walked over to speak to Gna 
Agatina, then to the side of the girl herself. 
She moved over courteously that he might 
share her grass plot, and there seemed 
something like amusement in her eyes. 

“Donna Agatina did not speak your 
name,” he said. 

“Tt is Lucia,” she answered modestly. 

“My name is Luke—Luke Ferval,”’ he 
volunteered. 

“From America, where all men have 
pockets stuffed with gold,” she said. 

“You do not live in Mola,” he said ac- 
cusingly, ‘‘nor in the valleys, nor down by 
the sea. I have searched.” 

“For me!’ She turned to Agatina. 
“But listen, Gna Agatina, the American 
has searched for me!” 

“To paint you,”’ Luke added quickly. 

“Ah, you have the desire to put me in a 
picture?” 

“Tt will require many days,” said Luke, 
making a bold plan. 

“Many days! But it is easy to see I 
cannot be spared.” 

“From home?” 

“Tt is as you say—from home.’ 

“But cannot I come to your home and 
paint you there—when you are not oc- 
cupied with what you must do?” 


) 


A year of coaching in the | 
words and ways of the world—and a Paris | 


.of a shopkeeper on the Corso—and upon the | 
spot where first he had seen her. There she | 


| 
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“T cannot persuade myself, signore. One 
must give consideration to such a matter.” 

““Vossia comes here to rest,’’ said Gna 
Agatina, ‘“‘and to be free from many things 
of evil. On this occasion, with the good 
will of San Giuliano the wise, who never 
makes mistakes, and of San Pancrazio, 
whose statue stands upon the beach, she 
will remain not one but three—and perhaps 
five days.” 

“Not a leaf moves without the will of 
God,” said Lucia, without committing her- 
self to anything. 

“And you have my permission,” said 
Agatina importantly, “to bring the little 
box of paint and the three-legged thing and 
make pictures. But good manners do not 
pry into the affairs of others. Am I under- 
stood or am I not?” 

“You make yourself perfectly clear,” 
said Luke. Then—‘“ Did you bring Donna 
Agatina a gift of flowers?” 

“This time,” snapped Agatina, “it was 
eggs.” 

So the mate to the vase had not returned 
with its mistress! Well, he was close upon 
its trail now, and it must be elusive indeed 
if it escaped him. 

But when he thought of that marvel of 
ancient art—when he thought of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in value—being 
tossed about the house of a contadina as if 
it were a crockery mug, his heart almost 
crowded to the base of his tongue. 

“Tomorrow,” he asked, ‘‘may I come 
with proper canvas—in the morning?” 

“And why not?” Gna Agatina asked. 

And so it happened; through the irides- 
cent morning hours Luke painted, with 
frequent rests for chatting with his model. 
He found her self-possessed, modest, of ex- 
cellent understanding. Beyond that he was 
delighted at the glimpses she allowed him 
to catch of matters which occupied her 
mind; he was charmed by such brief and 
fleeting disclosures as she gave him when 
she opened unconsciously the windows 
which gave upon the self which resided 
hidden within her lovely exterior. Briefly, 
he was becoming infatuated and was glad 
of it. 

It was during the second morning that 
Gna Agatina came pattering to them. 

“Pum! Po! Pum! Po!” she panted. 
“One comes down the road.” 

“From the town? What manner of per- 
son?” Lucia asked, with a sudden straight- 
ening of her shoulders. 

““A man, Vossia, of girth and thickness. 
Also he wears leather upon his legs to the 
knees, and his neck is short.” 

“How far?” 

“He will pass the door before I can spin 
his length in yarn,”’ said Agatina. 

Lucia was standing erect, her face grave, 
anxious, apprehensive. She peered about 
her like a startled bird, and seeing above 
her and to the right a jumble of rocks and a 
tangle of cactus, she ran to them lightly 
before Luke could frame a question, and 
disappeared in their shelter. 

“The picture, signore, the picture! It is 
a likeness! None must see! Make it to be 
covered, signore!”’ 

“But what is it? What has startled 
Lucia? What is happening?” 

“Is it for me to ask what troubled my 
guest? Have I not good manners? Cover 
before he makes himself to arrive!” 

“Take it to the house and conceal Thy 
Luke said. “TI will set up this other canvas, 
which is innocent.” 

Donna Agatina scuttered off with the un- 
finished but recognizable portrait; Luke 
commenced to daub paints upon a clean 
canvas with palette knife as if he were high 
priest of all the impressionists—and the 
stranger paused in the roadway. Luke 
darted a glance out of the corner of a sus- 
picious eye. It was a large gentleman with 
a ruck sack over his back, with leather 
gaiters and a cap such as those affected by 
German tourists who love to dress their 
part. A heavy, dour face had the man, in 
spite of his offensively pink cheeks, and 
under his ears was a roll of flesh which 
affected Luke with acute distaste, The 


| individual spoke in German, which Luke 


Aprit 
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did not understand and to which I 
reply. The stranger essayed Eng) 
great success and with a measur) 
gance. 

““A painter, eh?”’ | 

He drew closer and looked supe} 
over Luke’s shoulder. | 

““Good morning,” said Luke, 

“What are you painting? I di 
to recognize the scene.” 

“It’s a puzzle,” said Luke in¢ 
ably. “You have to guess it.” 

The stranger pondered this ani] 
like it. 

“My name,” he said, “is Hein} 
of Munich. You are from Ameri: ? 

Heinrich Hoff, of Munich. La) | 
in the dusty attic of his recolle| 
something to which to tie th 
Hoff—Heinrich Hoff. - Hel 
The antique dealer of Munich } 
been mixed up in the affair of | 
Rubens. . And this man 15 
evidently to the dismay of Ly) 
Lucia had in her keeping the Port] ( 
Was there a connection? Luke a> 
this were a proved fact and his att) 
came increasingly hostile. 

“What of it?” he asked shorth 

“‘T am known to painters,” gs] 
Hoff. He grumbled in his throa 
you see a young woman in this }| 
hood—a so-beautiful young wom:? 

‘Several. The hills are full of }> 

“Ts this the house of a wom) 
Agatina?”’ 

‘Who knows?’ countered Lu), 
Gna Agatina was there, having iss | 
the door of her house. | 

“‘Who asks for me?”’ she dema | 

“Tf you are Donna Agatina, |} 
you.” 

“Some,” said the old womai; 
cantly, “are not so anxious to fin 7 

“Ts she here?”’ Hoff demanded f 
arrogance which characterizes his | 

“Tam here, the Signore Am} 
here—as you have eyes to see.” 

He jingled coins in his hand. “: 
information,” he said. 

“Then pay the wolves of the n1 
then pay the vultures of the air! 
Pum! Po! Pum! Po! A painfu } 
in the bowels to you! A witheri| 
leg and a dimness of the eye! Th! 
water in the pot,” she added sign ¢ 

“It would seem,” interjected Lu , 
you look for someone.” 

Agatina reappeared in the door | 
boiling water in her hand, andf 
vanced with intention. Luke smi! 

“Perhaps you would do well ‘|: 
elsewhere,” he suggested. “Ur5 
prefer to be cooked here instead ‘| 
Agatina’s fowl.” | 

Herr Hoff viewed and caleulail, 
ground as Agatina advanced; al 
with some little loss of dignity, bet! 
self beyond the limits of her clos¢| 

After which he bellowed in hi! 
tongue and shook his fist and movi | 
along the road in the direction w! 
had come. 

“There will be no more paintin; ( 
Donna Agatina said. ] 

‘What has befallen?” he askec’ 

“No great thing,” she said shai} 

“Is there a danger to Sigt 
Lucia?” 

She turned away, but repeated / 
shoulder, “There will be no more} 
today.” 

He looked about him. Heinrich ? 
passed from view. Gna Agatina } 
cealed in the house. He calli) 
gnorinetta Lucia! Signorinetta 
There was no response. He sera) 
the cluster of rocks, but she was 1) 
Therefore, with no slight unease | 
he gathered his impedimenta, cart | 
to Agatina’s door to be receivec? 
until tomorrow and mounted th! 
to where Francesco and Francit 


impatiently. | 
it 


| 


“Now where,” he demanded 
tried friends, “does Herr Hoff fit 
picture?” 

(Continued on Page 137), 


i! 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
>—e-e-e-e—haw!’’ responded Fran- 
Francesco disciplined this lack of 
.t with his heels. 
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INRICH HOFF and Lucia and the 
ortland Vase! How, Luke asked 
:f, had the German smelled out this 
sss miracle of*the glass worker’s art? 
iaving smelled it out, what had he 
-o arouse fear in Lucia’s heart? 
't, upon arriving again in Taormina, 
-ild acquaint himself with such facts 
‘c harvestable upon the character and 
nents of Mr. Hoff. These might lead 
the residence of Lucia or show him 
ie man knew the girl was to be found 
, Agatina’s. He found himself dis- 
Herr Hoff violently—more, indeed, 
he bare facts seemed to warrant. It 
jt a mere prejudice born of rolls of 
iehind the man’s ears, nor was it 
‘ension of a rival collector. Lucia 
‘linto the matter. Luke had painted 
|, scrutinizing her with the eye of an 
and in intermissions with the eye of a 
or the better part of a day. Some- 
(in these localities Ulysses had filled 
‘s with wax that he might not hear 
al songs of the sirens; Luke had not 
isely instructed to blindfold his eyes 
: might not look upon the beauty of 
| Therefore Ulysses won past the 
here Luke Ferval crashed head on 
(sails set. It is perilous to be young 
a romantic turn in Sicily. 
‘irst inquiry was of Andrea the know- 
icierge of the Timeo. 
Trea,” he asked, “do you know a 
erman with a bullet head and rolls of 
der his ears—whose name is Hoff?”’ 
other years,” said Andrea, ‘“‘he has 
| this hotel.’ 
‘now?” 
takes himself to the Monastery, and 
inot downcast.”’ 
waited, for sometimes that is the 
way of setting such as Andrea to 
: of the jaw. 
s said, signore, that this man comes 
ir with a purpose. It is as I tell you. 
re stories of his wealth. He spends 
2 right hand and with the left. And 
he is to be found near the marchesa. 
‘ked in the town that he wishes to 
vith the marchesa, but that she, on 
‘t, does not desire it at all.’’ He 
id his heavy shoulders. “But many 
ill come to that in the end, for she 
arry or be overtaken by poverty.” 
sonally,” said Luke, “I would not 
.€ any amount of poverty for Herr 


_ there are other considerations,” 
drea. “Her people—she would not 
er people.” 
i was sufficient to give Luke very 
y to think. It was the key to the 
d he but known it; but he was an 
id not a professional solver of prob- 
| human conduct. Suffice to say 
uring that evening, he collected 
‘items of information with respect 
Hoff, none of which was of a nature 
se the admiration of one who pos- 
10st of those elements which, com- 
nake up the creature we term a 
lan. 
iree days in succession he returned 
‘Agatina’s and painted. Under a 
sun, in air moved deftly by lemon- 
( Mediterranean breezes, human 
llossom before one another’s eyes 
ore rapidly and simply and joy- 
lan can ever happen in any other 
10 that toward the end of the third 
k€ Was approaching very close to 
| what was in his mind, and Lucia 
ning—or it seemed to him that she 
(without marked disfavor. 
.” he said, after gazing long at her 
ir the reason that he must paint 
vurately—‘‘are very beautiful.” 
miled. “The saints give or the 
\thhold beauty,” she said. 
pee he said, “‘you are good 
t remarkably sweet.’’ At this she 
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said nothing, but her eyes did not fall. 
“And,” he added, voicing a thought, “of 
excellent understanding.” 

“The signore is kind. But is it right he 
should say these things to me, who am so 
far beneath him? Can good come to a girl 
like me to whom such words are spoken by 
a rich American?” 

“But I am not rich,” he said, and she 
smiled her disbelief. “I am poor. I am 
only an artist—and, I’m afraid, a very poor 
artist. But, Signorinetta Lucia, I do not 
mean what it would be wrong for you to 
listen to. Between us lies only one gulf, 
and that easy to cross.” 

“And this gulf, signore?” 

“Ts one that may be crossed on a bridge 
of schooling.” 

Her eyes twinkled. “It is true that I am 
very ignorant, signore.”’ 

“An illness,” he said sententiously, 
“which yields readily to treatment. : 
Is it a good thing that the husband should 
be a man of learning and versed in the ways 
of the world, and his wife ignorant of all 
things except a knowledge which comes 
from Nature?” 

“In time,” said Lucia, ‘when the first 
days of love had passed, and the husband 
must show his wife to the friends of his own 
class—then he would be ashamed, and she 
would die of mortification.’’ 

“T said” —he nodded—‘“‘that you were 
of excellent understanding.” 

He painted slowly, and to his credit let 
it be recorded that the Portland Vase had 
passed from his mind with completeness. 

“Ts it necessary,” he asked, ‘“‘that a man 
should know a woman for years before love 
will come?”’ 

“Gna Agatina is a wise woman. 
question to ask of her.” 

It was, indeed. But at that moment 
Gna Agatina watched them through a 
window and muttered swiftly, but without 
mispronouncing a syllable—as must be 
done if one wishes complete success—the 
potent words of a ’razioni, a love charm, 
whose purpose was to bring these two 
young people together. She would have 
been surprised by no degree of suddenness. 

“You,” he said presently, ‘have been 
often courted. It must have been so.” 

“No,” she said. ‘When I walk one road, 
love takes another, or it stands aside to let 
me pass. No man has told me he loves 
mes: 

““A miracle!’’ exclaimed Luke. ‘Are all 
men hereabouts without the power of 
sight?” 

“Tf only,” she said somewhat piteously, 
“there might be love-making and marriage 
without a thought of other things! When 
love comes, the saints send it be not con- 
fused with needs and necessities.” 

“‘Signorinetta, would I give offense if I 
say that I love you with no thought of 
needs or of necessities, but only thoughts of 
yourself alone?”’ 

Her eyes were upon his eyes with level 
gaze, and his feeling was that she was push- 
ing aside the flesh of his body with gentle 
hands that she might look for the truth 
which dwelt in his soul. 

“There is no offense,” she said. 

“Then ——” 

He arose from his stool with eager hands 
outstretched, but she halted him with a 
gesture. 

“Tt is a matter requiring thought—and 
prayer,” she said. 

“But you are not displeased?”’ 

“T think,” she said, “‘that I am pleased 
as I have never been pleased before.” 

Then, swiftly as a bird, she arose from 
her seat on the grass and, before he could 
stay her going, took shelter in the house 
and was to be seen no more for that day, 
though he stood upon the threshold to 
plead with what eloquence he possessed. 


It is a 


vr 
FTER a dinner which was ruined for 
him by the serving of an amazingly 
large fish, intact, with dreadful, staring 
goggle-eyes, Luke issued forth for a walk. 
It was his intention to stroll along the 
Corso to the piazza before the new hotel to 
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watch the moon rise over Etna. Many peo- 
ple prefer to see this phenomenon through 
the ruined columns of the old Greek the- 
ater—which actually is not Greek but 
Roman—but Luke desired a variant. This 
was an evening when he would be conscious 
of the dubious architectural taste of Rome 
in topping an amphitheater with a row of 
columns; and though but one of these re- 
mained, he knew he would be unpleasantly 
conscious of it. Such is artistic tempera- 
ment. 

So he strolled. Presently there whisked 
past him a car, and a passer-by exclaimed, 
“The marchesa!”’ He looked quickly —but 
not quickly enough. A gloved hand, an 
ear, a wisp of hair. Those items totaled his 
gleanings, and he shrugged with annoy- 
ance. Confound the marchesa anyhow! 
Why did circumstances choose to make a 
mystery of her? 

He regarded the moon and turned his 
footsteps toward the hotel again. As he 
turned off the Corso to mount the incline 
he perceived a bulky figure which preceded 
him; a figure which, even in the dim light, 
was unmistakably that of a German with 
rolls of flesh behind his ears. Luke wrin- 
kled his lip. 

Herr Hoff turned off the street just before 
he reached the entrance to the hotel, be- 
taking himself down the narrow stairway 
which leads to the gardens; and there was 
something so furtive and lurking in his man- 
ner that Luke paused, considered and fol- 
lowed softly. Hoff traversed the winding 
ways between beds of flowers to please the 
eye and beds of vegetables to delight the 
palate until he arrived at the lower gate 
giving upon the walled road. Here, shad- 
owed by high walls of stone, it was very 
dark and quiet. Luke stood still, crouching 
against the wall and restraining his breath. 

The German proceeded softly until he 
came to a doorway some hundred yards be- 
yond; a doorway which undoubtedly should 
have been locked at this hour of the night, 
but which, surprisingly, did not seem to be 
so, for Herr Hoff opened it cautiously and 
passed within. Luke waited with his ear 
against its planking; and then, with ad- 
mirable stillness, opened the door for him- 
self and found that he was in a wonderful 
terraced garden which faced, from its perch 
upon the cliff, to the sea. He knew where 
he was. Something would have told him 
where he was if he had not known. These 
were the gardens of the marchesa, the show 
spot of Taormina, through which tourists 
were permitted to wander on certain after- 
noons of the week. . He looked about 
for Hoff. 

Over toward the villa was a moving black 
mass which Luke kept in view until he 
came very close to the rear of the house and 
heard a stealthy tapping against a window- 
pane. Presently the window opened, a 
hand appeared and passed out an object to 
the clutching German. Luke nodded his 
head three distinct times and set his teeth. 
Having accomplished these gestures and so 
relieved his feelings, he crept back to the 
gate through which the intruder must make 
his exit, and there he waited, concealed by 
an enormous cactus. 

Presently Herr Hoff came, stepping like a 
cat on a hot roof. Luke nodded twice, in- 
drew his breath and stepped out upon the 
path. 

“Good evening,” he said. 

Herr Hoff grunted. The sound was much 
like that which he would have made if 
Luke had struck him violently near his 
middle. 

“Who are you?”’ he demanded. 

“Be careful,” said Luke, ‘‘or you’ll drop 
it. It’s fragile.” 

“Eh? . Whoare you? Take your- 
self out of my way.” 

“Couldn’t you,’ Luke asked, “have 
waited till you married the lady before you 
robbed her? It is considered better form.” 

“Robbed? . . . Swine-dog! You Ae 

“No,” said Luke, ‘‘I’ll call the names. I 
know more of them and my education fits 
me to apply them more accurately. There 
is soft earth just to your left. Place it there 
very gently.” 
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“It is nothing. A little thing, a souvenir, 
I buy from a servant.” 

“Which is delivered overstealthily 
through a back window. The soft ground 
waits. Place it there at once!” Luke 
snapped the last words as if he were a drill 
sergeant of experience. 

Herr Hoff hesitated. Then he spoke 
menacingly: “I place it there, yes, and 
then a 

“Gently, gently! Something pretty good 
in the way of antiques! I quite understand 
your desire to make away with it. In fact, 
I have much the same desire. Put it 
down!” 

Herr Hoff turned and as cautiously as 
Luke could have asked laid his paper- 
wrapped parcel upon the soft earth, and 
then, still stooping, head down like a bull, 
he charged. Luke came of fighting stock, 
as almost everybody does if you search his 
genealogy long enough, but also of ances- 
tors who may have derived from Fabius or 
Washington or tricky old Frederick. There- 
fore he quickly drew aside, allowing Hoff’s 
blind charge to pass; and then, with an 
adroitness which must have given him sat- 
isfaction, he aided the man’s progress with 
an applied foot. Herr Hoff lunged through 
the open door, which Luke slammed to 
behind him and shot the bolt. 

Now he was in a quandary. In his per- 
son were assembled a number of individuals 
of conflicting desires and motives and am- 
bitions. Hoff, he knew, was no ordinary 
thief. Hoff was an antiquarian of parts 
who had availed himself of this means to 
acquire some object of virtu not otherwise 
obtainable. And he, Luke Ferval, 
also was an antiquarian. But, in addition, 
he was romantic; also he was an artist; 
and, in the final place, he was in love, a 
thing which is prone to color one’s actions 
while it lasts. 

If this thing were worth Hoff’s while—to 
risk an outright theft—it must be worth 
the while of any collector. Luke 
fumbled in the foliage until his fingers 
touched paper. He hesitated. Those ele- 
ments in him which made him a gentleman 
issued their warning. Greatly he desired to 
unwrap the object to see what fish Hoff had 
angled for, but discretion told him that if 
he wished to remain a gentleman and mod- 
erately honest he had best not subject him- 
self to temptation. Therefore he picked up 
the parcel, found it surprisingly light for its 
bulk, and strode down the pathway toward 
the front door of the villa. And he rang 
the bell vehemently. 

A servant responded, looking his aston- 
ishment to find one at the door instead of 
outside the iron gates below. 

“Y our mistress—the Marchesa di Mola— 
is she at home? Quickly!” he said as the 
man hesitated. “It isimportant. Say it is 
Mr. Ferval, an American artist.” 

After some delay the servitor returned. 
“Tf the signore will enter,” he said courte- 
ously, and showed the way into a small 
salon at the left, where Luke stood waiting 
under a chandelier of crystal. There was 
some measure of excitement; some pleas- 
ure in the reflection that he was to meet the 
marchesa in circumstances which were not 
alittle bizarre, but highly to his credit. He 
was dramatizing the thing, getting the most 
out of it, and providing- himself with an 
excellent anecdote to relate—an anecdote 
which would make the ears of listening 
friends flop with envy. 

The setting was right, the background 
romantic. This was taking place in another 
world, a world as far removed from his na- 
tive New York as removal is possible upon 
a diminutive earth. It was a world where 
the man you meet in the street has just 
bought for himself a love charm, or has 
hidden in the house of his enemy a lemon 
driven full of nails—black magic to bring 
painful death to that enemy. It was a 
Christian country, where the Christianity 
is still pagan; where it is difficult to tell 
where Haster observances begin and an- 
cient rites of the Goddess Ceres end. It 
was a world where the private knife of 
vengeance is preferred to the justice of 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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AST YEAR General Motors produced 
and sold 835,902 cars and trucks. 
For their manufacture General 
Motors purchased raw materials in 
quantities so great as to be impressive 
even in these days of huge business 
operations. 

For example: the iron and steel 
used would fill a freight train 370 
miles long; the upholstery materials 
would cover 865 city blocks; the lum- 
ber would build homes for 75,000 
people. 
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The economy of 
world-wide purchasing power 
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From almost every State and many 
foreign countries come these and the 
other materials which enter into the 
construction of General Motors prod- 
ucts. Quality is the first consideration 
of selection—and quality is made pos- 
sible by the economies of such large- 
scale purchase. 

To the car buyer, the world-wide 
purchasing power of General Motors 
is another reason for the extra value 
General Motors offers for the price 
you wish to pay. 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
1s, and where veritable personages out 
faven are likely to be encountered at 
‘rossroads. 
was a childlike, simple and very beau- 
jworld; one where a decent ignorance 
4] maintained by the people to their 
contentment; where, in short, any- 
may happen, and, if you are but pa- 
Jit does. 
he waited, tingling. It was a gracious 
swhich gave evidence it was lived in 
:2 who derived from many generations. 
ings predominated over new. Art- 
of hand, the meticulous labor of men 
jet no value upon time, but only upon 
‘nce, showed on every side of him. A 
‘enth-century credenza, carved with 
lory of Adam and Eve, primitive, the 
of some peasant’s knife or chisel, was 
igainst him. On the walls a porcelain 
jana and Child, white, in relief against 
‘sground of glorious blue glaze—the 
‘yur work of some artisan in the long- 
' Capo-di-Monte factories. Venetian 
is! Florentine embroideries! Imper- 
2 textures and colors! Beauty, solid- 
‘pression! And over all a glamorous 
‘f mystery! 
Gurned to face a rustle, the soft touch 
pot upon floor of stone. And then, 
(h the archway advanced the Mar- 
idi Mola. Young, perfectly gowned, 
jatrician, she appeared to him in that 
irting, curious glance. And then be- 
ment, confusion, a sense of something 
ul and that he was being toyed with 
> little ladies who appear only in 
‘eams, touched his brain so that self- 
ince vanished, excellent manners neg- 
themselves, and he became a staring, 
bd boy. 
| though the gown of the marchesa 
‘Paris gown; though her shoes were 
1 shoes; though her carriage was 
"a patrician, and her hair was piled 
3 a great lady’s hair should be—the 
ively face which vivified and glori- 
ie whole was the face of Lucia the 
it girl, the sitter by the washing pool, 
st of the old witch Gna Agatina! 
‘stood silent, hesitant, patently of 
minds as to what was toward. Her 
re strange and her color varied from 
hite to lovely flush, and it seemed 
(ld not make up her mind how to be- 
{ rather waited to take her cue from 
But Luke was in no state of mind 
‘a cue. He was bedazed, doubtful of 
ses, struggling to make up his mind 
were some marvelous resemblance, 
e had been the victim of a noble- 
’s vagary. The silence became irk- 


ia wished to see me,” said the mar- 
_ and then—“How did you—find 
 Luke’s heart stood still an instant 
‘it was racked by such a pain as he 
had known. It was she—Lucia! 
iat meant—what did it mean? He 
lis errand, forgot the parcel he con- 
‘to hold so awkwardly as his eyes 
| knowledge from hers. When he 
iis throat was curiously dry and in 
(ce was something of the rasp and 
‘f dead leaves. 
would seem,” he said, “‘that Her 
‘ip has been playing games—and 
g toys.” 
‘© was no answer to this, though she 
‘his meaning, as showed by the sud- 
lor of her cheeks. She waited. 
id not find you, if finding means the 
M searching. I did not know who 
‘come to me through the archway. 
@ Your Ladyship to be assured that 
I have not spied upon your diver- 
| 
|” she said softly, and the little 
was prolonged and breathless. 
'refore,’’ he said, “‘I shall complete 
t errand and forget that the lady 
_ was not one I expected to see.” 
ied he controlled himself now; did 
Pw how far he was from control or 
eyes widened and darkened and 
ed at what she saw. 
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“The matter came by chance, or possibly 
by predestination, if Your Ladyship credits 
such matters. . There is aman whom 
I donot admire, a man whose head is shaped 
wrongly and whose neck is not as a gentle- 
man’s neck should be ——_” 

The marchesa gasped—once. 

“T saw him prowling tonight. One could 
not mistake it for anything else, and my 
fate made it to be that I followed him to 
see what ill thing he intended. He slunk 
through a garden and down a roadway and 
entered by a door, which should have been 
locked, into another garden. And he tapped 
upon a window which was opened from 
within so that an object might be handed 
out to him stealthily.”’ 

Again he paused briefly to wet his dry 
lips. “And so, by chance, as you will per- 
ceive, I come to return the stolen object 
to its owner, not meaning to force an en- 
trance to a hidden room or to destroy the 
pleasure of—a game.” 

She advanced a step and one lovely, 
slender hand pressed her bosom. 

“Oh! Oh! I did not desire you to 
know—yet.” 

“Of course,’’ he said, and slowly un- 
wrapped the parcel. His eyes widened, he 
stared, his jaw dropped, for in his hands he 
held at last the marvelous fragility of the 
lost mate to the Portland Vase. He was 
near to dropping it. 

“This, I think,” he said hoarsely, “is 
your property. Once you carried flowers 
in it to Donna Agatina.”’ 

“Tt is mine,” she said, with bent brow of 
wonder; “but—but why should this man 
go to the trouble of stealing it? This old 
glass vase!” 

He did not reply directly. ‘ Also,” said 
he, ‘“‘it seems I may do you a service even 
greater than the return of this ancient 
glass—perhaps a far greater service if the 
rumors of the shops carry in them anything 
of truth—by giving you the name of the 
man. Unless you shall consider it seemly 
that one should rob the woman he wishes 
to take in marriage—before the ceremony.” 

“His name! . Your meaning? I— 
this is not a thing clear to me.” 

“The individual,’ he said, “is Herr 
Heinrich Hoff, antique dealer of Munich.” 

She stood very still and very, very white, 
as if suddenly she had been transformed 
into Parian marble. 

“Heinrich Hoff! Heinrich Hoff! . 3 
And why should Heinrich Hoff steal from 
me a thing I would have given to any 
stranger for the asking?’’ He was about to 
reply when she stopped him. ‘ But let that 
rest; let it rest. There are other matters.’’ 

He bowed and moved toward the arch- 

way. ‘“Thereareno other matters,” hesaid. 
““A toy is broken past mending. 
With your permission I will write tomorrow 
explaining why Herr Hoff coveted this— 
which I beg of you to hold gently and to 
guard carefully. Before my depar- 
ture tomorrow I will put such facts as you 
must know upon paper.” 

“Before you depart!” 

She closed her eyes, but did not sway or 
tremble. 

‘Sicily has become inclement for me,” 
he said. 

And then it was that she moved toward 
him and touched his arm very lightly with 
her fingers. 

“Are we not all toys?” she asked ap- 
pealingly. 

“T do not criticize your taste in games,” 
he said. 

“But I—am I not also a toy, and broken? 
Oh, my friend, broken and in danger of de- 
struction? You—you do not know the 
thing I must do, nor how I have clutched 
and snatched at any slender, tenuous ray of 
light and joy which came within my reach— 
before the darkness settled upon me for- 
ever.” 

“Have I complained?’ he asked gently. 

“No—no. Oh,” she cried with 
sudden bitterness, “‘if you were but rich!”’ 

“T am very poor,” he answered. 

And she nodded. ‘‘Therefore it could be 
but a game,” she said steadily, “though it 
was no game to me, but reality. It was 
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Sweet—very, very sweet to—to know that 
I could be sought for myself alone. A peas- 
ant girl, uncultured, without the power to 
confer social gifts, though very poor, as all 
men know me to be. It was sweet and gra- 
cious to know that I might win the—the 
love of a gentleman by—by what actually 
I was, and not by the glamour of a title. 
Real love, not an affair of business, of so 
much for so much. And it came—as you 
used the words—by chance and not by 
wicked intention.” 

“T do not accuse,’ he said. 

“You found me there, stealing a day of 
rest, of safety, of peace—before I made the 
decision. And you came again and, oh, so 
dearly, made love to me as a gentleman 
makes love. It was not my fault. It was 
not—not my fault.” 

“Tt was not your fault,” he said gravely. 

“But it was wicked. And though the 
moments were glowing, to be treasured for- 
ever, they may be only bright recollections 
in the blackness. Do you understand?’’ 

“T think so.” 

“For I must marry this man—this man 
who steals from the woman he would marry. 
Because no other asks me, and—it is my 
fate it should be necessary.”’ She paused. 
“But you—if this be any lessening of the— 


the hurt I have done you, I may tell you | 
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this, and you must believe me; to me it was 
no pastime, no game. Oh, my friend, my 
dear, dear friend, it was reality!” 

He misunderstood, or could not under- 
stand. “I know,” he said, ‘“‘of your need. 
But Your Ladyship need marry no man— 
nor ever need have done so.” 

“*T must.” 

“To obtain money?” 

“For his money. There are many de- 
pendent upon me.”’ He shook his head, but 
before he could speak she interrupted again. 
“You have not taken my meaning,’ she 
said simply. “If, in my game, as you have 
called it, you came to love me—a peasant 


girl, I—a marchesa—I came, my friend, to | 


love you as well. This is no make-believe. 
It is truth. As you love me, so I love you, 
and will until the end of time.’”’ Her eyes 
half closed themselves; her splendid head 
tilted backward, her lips parted, but 
through them came a whisper—‘“ Until the 
end of time!”’ 

Luke shook his head as one does who per- 
ceives but dimly through some enshrouding 
fog. He heard, but he could not compre- 
hend. 

She waited, motionless, torn by emotions 
bitter andsweet. Luke bent forward toward 
her eyes. 

“You—you love me?” 

“With my soul!” she whispered. 

“You would—would you marry me, 
Lucia’””—the name came easily from his 
lips—“‘if you were rich, if you had enough 
for what you must do?”’ 

“So, so joyously!” she said. 

It was then that he smiled; he peered at 
the mate to the Portland Vase, which he 
still held in his hands; he lifted it as one 
lifts an offering before the altar. When he 
spoke it was in the vernacular of the con- 
tadint. 

“Then,” he said, “‘may the sacred be- 
headed dead bring ease to the pagan souls 
of the Phoenicians who wrought this mir- 


acle!” 
VII 


NA AGATINA, in her little, lonely, 
smoky house, brushed the hen from her 
best chair and chuckled. 

“My knowledge,” she said, “‘is of God 
and not of the Saint Devil. Even though 
the priest speaks against it. I loose, but 
I do not bind—such is my knowledge come 
down from the old ones. Pum! Po! Pum! 
Po! No virtue ina love charm, says 
this priest!’’ She cackled. ‘“‘He cannot 
persuade himself. But I—Agatina the 
Fox—I know what I know and I do what 
Ido. It makes itself to work then. 

Are we Christian folk or are we not?”’ 

And Francini discussed the matter with 
her husband Francesco in a vein too light 
for his sober judgment, so that, but for her 


agility, his heels would have done greater | 


damage than a mere brushing of her nose. 
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Direct to You 
from the 
Manufacturer 


Sold under a money back 
guarantee. Thousands in 
satisfactory use. 


A Lawn Mower Built On An 
Entirely New Principle 


MontaMower—a real advancement 
In mower design. Simple—durable 
—built for long service—weighs 
only 7!/, pounds—can be handled 
easily by a woman or child—silent 
In operation—fine for cutting ter- 
. 7? 
races—guaranteed mechanically 
perfect — thousands in satisfactory use 
in many climates. 
“The. MontaMower which you shipped me is 
working very satisfactorily. It is especially valu- 
able in cutting along fences and concrete walks,, 
shearing the grass to the very edge." 
A. E., Phelps, Ky. 


“Tt is the best mower I ever used. 
from fifteen lo twenty people have seen the 
mower and are just carried away with it. I sure 
am a booster for MontaMower."’ 

C. H. I., Cardin, Okla. 


There are 


Cuts Long Grass 
Readily 


Cuts tall and short grass 
and dandelions when the 
ordinary mower frequently 
just pushes them over. 

It is not built, however, 
for weeds, long tough 
grass, nor matted down 
raked grass in swampy or 
rough places. Such a ma- 
chine, we believe, is me- 
chanically impossible. 


Cuts Wide Swath 


and Trims Too 


Montamower cuts the 
lawn nicely, in extra wide 
swaths, and leaves no 
fringes to be cut by hand. 
This saves much time and 
wearisome labor. Grass 
catcher can be attached if 
you wish. 


Trims Close—No 
Harm to Trees 


MontaMower cuts clear 
to trees, shrubs, etc., with- 
out harming—no hand 
cutting necessary. Made 
to last for years. Blades 
may be sharpened or re- 
placed by new ones at a 
minimum expense, usually 
less than necessary to 
sharpen your old mower. 


Order a MontaMower Today 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
upon return of machine in good condition 
within ten days. Send check (or draft) for 
$15.00. Sent prepaid if remittance accom- 
panies order. 


MONTAMOWER SALES CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS - MICHIGAN 


Eastern and Export Sales Office 
192 W. 4th St., New York City 


Enclosed find remittance of $15.00. Please 


Address... 
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Amnouncement 
Gxtraordinary 


Dr. Hobart H. Willard, Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, University of Michigan, and Pro- 
fessor Elmer Jones, head of the department of 
Physics and Chemistry, Adrian College, both 
of whom are recognized authorities on the 
chemical conversion methods of rust-proofing, 
have, as a result of exhaustive research work, 
made startling discoveries in the development 
of rust-proofing. 


These scientific minds, collaborating with our 
consulting and technical staff, have produced 
PARCO POWDER, which possesses all the 
essential ingredients for the rust-proofing of 
steel or iron. 


PARCO POWDER is a logical advance in the 
development of rust-proofing by Parkerizing. 
It effects important economies—in handling, 
freight, storage space and convenience. It elim- 
inates bulky chemicals. It gives these advan- 
tages to the present users of Parkerizing with- 
out change of equipment and with a saving 
over former cost. 


PARCO POWDER broadens the field of rust- 
proofing by bringing the Parker Process within 
the means of any manufacturer working in iron 
and steel. 


Parkerizing Service helps the manufacturer to 
solve the rust problem, being now used success- 
fully in rust-proofing over one hundred and 
seventy-six varieties of products. 


In efficiency and economy, Parkerizing stands 
alone as the method of rust-proofing iron and 
steel. 


There are Parkerizing jobbing plants in four- 
teen of the industrial centers. 


Manufacturers and industrial executives who use 
steel or iron will be interested in ““The Parkerizer,” 
a publication devoted to fighting rust. Upon request 
your name will be added to our mailing list. If you 
wish the Parker catalogue, please advise us. 


PARK ER eR Shs PROOR COMPANY 
DE LROMT Us Sauk. 


Patents allowed and pending covering Parco 
Powder and methods of making and using same. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


I was kind of making Minnekahta my 
Hills headquarters at this time, keeping 
my plunder at Al Bodeen’s and using his 


| corral, and I had a few days to fritter away 


with my good clothes on before I started 
back to Sidney. The afternoon of the day 
follering the arrival of Miss Laura Macy, 
I allowed I’d be forehanded and satisfy 
myself that the young ones of School Dis- 
trict Number Six was a-going to be in good 
hands, so I moseyed up to Joe Harper’s 
residence; and Juliana Harper, it ain’t 
needful to say, give me welcome, at the 
same time jerking her thumb at the setting- 
room door and a-twisting her good-looking 
face up in a green-persimmon knot, while 
we was a-standing in the entry. I sort of 
gathered that I wasn’t the only one that 
was interested in the educational welfare 
of the district. 

I ast her—in a whisper, “Who is it, 
Juliana? And quit sp’iling your beauty 
thataway. You might get struck so and 
Joe’d prob’ly get a divorce.” 

‘‘Tt’s-s-s Ros-s-s-s-scoe Glaub,’’ she hisses 
in my ear. ‘‘Go in, and if I offer you cake 
don’t you eat none. I’m a-going to put rat 


| poison on it and feed it to him.” And with 


that she conducks me‘into the room where 
Roscoe sat on a chair drawed up clost to the 
sofa, where there was one of the nicest, re- 
finedest looking girls that ever pinched her 
nose in a pair of eyeglasses. It wasn’t a lit- 


| tle nose, either. I don’t mean to say that it 


was one of the extry sizes like Mrs. Sam 
Epstein wears, but it just wasn’t no but- 
ton, and it give her the look of a lady that 
knew her own mind and could size up the 
extent of yours tolerable well. She didn’t 
look to me to be twenty-eight, but I reckon 
Juliana must have known. Roscoe, the 
Human Corkscrew, was so interested in 
what he was a-saying to her that he didn’t 
take no notice of us. 

“Was he a widower?”’ he asks her. 

“Just a moment, please,’’ she says to 
him, turning to Juliana and me. . . . 
“T’m sure I hope the pleasure will be mu- 
tual,’’ she says, after Juliana had intro- 
duced me and I had said the correct thing. 
‘But maybe I’d better repeat briefly the 
statements I’ve already made to Mr. 


| Glaub—to save you the trouble of repeating 
| his questions, 


I had a rather tiresome 
journey and my total expenses amounted 
to about thirty dollars. Mr. Goss didn’t 
send me the money; I paid my own way. 
I haven’t got an Uncle Ebenezer, but I’ve 
got an Aunt Maria and she’s my mother’s 
sister. My mother is still living. She’s 
fifty-four years old and she owns her own 
home and has a small income from some 
property my father left her. I suppose at 
her death the property will be divided 
among us children. I have one brother. 
He’s seventeen. He’s still in school, but he 
works out of school hours and during vaca- 
tions. He pays his board. I have a sister. 
She’stwo years younger than lamand a 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” I says, 
“but I don’t want you to get the idee that 
I’m taking the census. I’m just an old 
friend of Juliana and Joe’s, and hearing you 
was here, I allowed I’d call and tell you 
that I was at your service, willing and joy- 
ful, in any way, shape or manner when I 
was within call. Furthermore, I wish to re- 
mark that I’m going far away and absent 
from Minnekahta inside of a day or two, and 
now that I’ve seen you, I shall go with sor- 
rer in my heart and hope fora quick return.” 

“Why, that’s perfectly lovely of you!” 
she says with a smile that showed a mighty 
white and even set of teeth. “I know now 
that the pleasure is mutual, if you aren’t a 
gay deceiver, and I don’t mind telling you 
that I shall count the days until you do re- 
turn. How long Oh, I forgot! 
Excuse me, Mr. Glaub. Yes, he was a 
widower. That accounts for the two chil- 
dren, you see. On the whole, I concluded 
that I would rather go on teaching 
school. - Now, Mr. Stegg, tell me how 
long you expect to be gone.” | 
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I told her, and we had quite a lit, 
enduring which Roscoe sat blinkin) 
eyes at us and putting a question c, 
and then when he couldn’t hol | 
longer. | 

Juliana couldn’t find the rat 75 
reckon, because she told me ther} 
no danger in the cake when she br, f 
But Roscoe wouldn’t have et it, an) 

“I’m sort of languid and indif’re |, 
cake at any time, running and a4 
ice-cream parlor,” he explains 
Laura. ‘‘I’d be right glad if yoy! 
over sometime and sample my ice , 
he says. ‘‘Tell you: You and M! 
come over some afternoon and [J] ; 
all the ice cream you can eat, and | 
cost you a cent. How about it?” 

“Extremely liberal,” says Misi’ 
‘Very liberal indeed.” 

‘Or an oyster stew,” says Rosco | 
ing. “I serve oysters likewise, aj 
cove, there ain’t no season on’em. } 
what I’ll do: I’ll fix you ladies uy} 
oyster stew apiece and you can top| 
ice cream. No charge for either 0, 
be on me.” 

“‘It seems a shame to take adva ¢ 
such generousness,”’ says Juliana | 
hadn’t ought to be so reckless, \ 
It’ll become a habit on you.” 

“No, it won’t,”’ says Roscoe, re| 
dent. .“‘Say, Miss Macy, I’d like tc s 
about that hair of yours, A pers) 
often see a head of hair like you; 
Now is ——” 

“Suppose we stop asking eac, 
questions, Mr. Glaub,” says the lad | 
ant but firm. ‘You stop asking } 
stop answering, and we'll begin ri 
and see who gets tired first.” 

“There’s a buggy outside, Laur’ 
Juliana. “I wonder if it ain’t — 

“Yes,” says Miss Laura, jum)| 
“Tt’s Mr. Duffy. It didn’t take }) 
to get here, did it? What a lovely | 
think I’d better not keep him wait» 

“No, don’t, darling,” says Juliar 
get your hat on and I’ll entertain I) | 
and Mr. Glaub.” 

Roscoe allowed he’d have to be 0 
himself, account of having locke 
place, and I allowed I’d go with hin y 
after making our fond farewells, \| 
Outside, Lon was a-setting in one | 
best rigs and he gave us one of hisr | 
laughs when he seen us. 

“Stole a march on you, didn’t! 
chuckled. ‘It ain’t no good, Rosc| 
might just as well quit right here ar i 

“We'll see if it ain’t no good, Lon t 
says Roscoe, with a plain snarl. “! 
about that.” 

That tickled Lon so’s he like to 
out of the rig a-laughing. 

“That’s right, bust yourself, yi 
pered, red-headed hyena!”’ I says, ||! 
snarl the way Roscoe done. “Lai? 
says, ‘but a time will come whe} 
larf on the other side of your so-call | 
And with that I turned on one of 1! 
and we left him. 

“He thinks he’s almighty smar/ 
Roscoe, ‘‘a-splurging with his liv’ 
That’s going to cost him a good six) 
I’d like to know where he gets | 
money he’s flinging around wil| 
hands; I’d like mighty well to kno.) 
way, Miss Laura’s got too much go|! 
to let that cut any ice with her. } 
girl that knows the value of money 
worked hard to earn it, and that’s 1? 
of girl I like. I found out a heap ¢! 
about her while we was a-visiting, 
me. Yes, sir, she told me a cons ? 
about herself.” | 

““There’s something about you 4 
vites a woman’s confidence, Ret 
marks; ‘‘gives it a sort of pressing 
as it were. Did she tell you wi? 
bought her shoes and how much § 
for ’em? But mebbe you didn’t nc’ 
shoes.” 

(Continued on Page 145) j 


(Continued from Page 142) 
[noticed ’em, all right,’ says he. 
,e’s mighty little I don’t notice if I do 
inyself. I didn’t ask her that though. 
yain’t cheap-made shoes, whatever 
she paid for ’em, but a foot like she’s 
entitled to a pretty shoe.” 
ju made a hit with -her about that 
mm,” I suggests. 
is, sir,” says he, smirking. “Having 
cream parlor certainly gives a person 
sige with ladies. I count on that. 
sl’ was the word she used—‘ very 
-’ Well, I can afford to be liberal 
| take the notion. You heard her 
,me that she didn’t like widowers, 
‘you? Well, I ain’t took the first 
jords being a widower yet, but I 

Yes, sir, I might. Her sister’s en- 
‘+0 a man name of Billings who runs 
yer yard in Creston. Say, do you 
mnybody in Creston?”’ 
jt intimate enough to write to,” I 


\at’s your opinion about her hair?” 
| me. 

‘1 him I thought well of it, and he 
sat wasn’t what he meant. What he 
sndering was whether it was all her 
ithout any taint of a commercial 
stion with the former owner, or 
fr it was part hers and part natural 
; that you could hang on a bed- 
lair or put in a bureau drawer when 
i7, or how. Seemed to him that no 
‘human head, even granting un- 
: quinine tonic, was capable of raising 
‘wealth and profuseness. That was 
2 wanted to know—was it all her 


/3 that what you was a-going to have 
-re to ask her?’’ I says. 

plump and straight out,” he re- 
‘T aimed to sort of quiz around the 
;and see what she said, and form 
‘t conclusions if she didn’t own up 
(ry—kind of lead her on.” 
i didn’t seem to lead worth a cent,” 
eS, 
(” says he, ‘‘and that’s what makes 
(tb of s’picious. I had an aunt 


ait was her name and how old was 
asked him, joshing. 
--an old aunt who was as bald as a 
'g and wore a wig,” says he. “‘And 
a’t make no bones about it being a 
ymetimes on a hot day she’d say, 
; take the dratted wig!’ and she’d 
it off and toss it onto the kitchen 
( pitch it into a corner—right afore 
‘hey’d have to watch her when she 
{ meeting and make her keep it on, 
i of taking the minds of the con- 
in off the sermon. The point is that 
‘no disgrace. Honest, don’t 
Ink that Miss Laura has got too 
ir one woman to come by in the way 
tre?” 
wuldn’t p’sume to think about it,” 
| “V’d consider it a liberty. But 
us a lady name of Godiva I heard 
ice who had so much hair that she 
‘or a riding skirt—rode a-horseback 
iwn Main Street on a bet with her 
', without another stitch on her.” 
lwant to see that to b’lieve it,” 
( 
’e was a low-down whelp had the 
éners to peep at her through a crack 
ltter as she went by, and he was 
lind,” I told him, and he said it 
lve been some considerable sight to 
11 that effect. 
way, I’d like to know whether or 
i, Laura is related to the Sutherland 
it whether she had typhoid, and 
fing to find out too,’’ he says. 
lentioning this because it has a kind 
"ig on what come after. It goes to 
‘it a man can’t be too careful what 
‘ A word or two slips out and it’s 
ark from a person’s pipe that he 
»tice has fallen into some trash 
Is apt to smolder until a stiff breeze 
sp and blows it into a flare-up. 
it as it may, as the feller says, we 
place where we could part comp’ny 
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without offense give or took, and I went my 
way to Al Bodeen’s, where I stayed until 
after supper, and then went downtown to 
the regular open-air gathering outside Fritz 
Schuler’s Palace Hotel, where I was lucky 
enough to get a chair. The feature of the 
evening was a debate between old Si 
Gordon and Blue-Nose West on free trade, 
West claiming that it wasn’t no more than 
common horse sense to buy where you 
could buy the cheapest and sell where you 
could get the best price, and Si arguing 
otherwise in favor of our infant industries. 
We wasn’t held spellbound by no means, 
until finally Si called West a such-and-so, 
ornamental-trimmed copperhead, and West 
said that Si was a so-forth-and-so-on, 
fancy-decorated liar, and the prospect 
seemed good for some real entertainment. 
But, after all, it didn’t come to no more 
than fist shaking and mentioning what 
would happen if them words was re- 
peated—which they wasn’t. 

On the way home, Harvey Dixon joined 
me, coming out of his office where he had 
been a-working late account of Lon being 
gone. I told him that it looked like he’d 
be doing a considerable of this extry work 
if Lon had enjoyed his comp’ny as much as 
it seemed likely he would. 

“T’m dead willing to do that much for 
Lon,” says Harvey. “I guess he’s en- 
titled to a little lay-off once in a while, and 
I’m glad it’s a decent high-toned girl he’s 
gone with, like I hear she is. That darned 
cuss is always a-doing something for some- 
body himself—too much. He’s a pudden 
for any loafer that wants to borrow money, 
from a dollar up, and whether there’s any 
show of getting it back or not. Chips in 
for everything too. All you got to do is 
shove a subscription paper at Lon and 
down goes his name and out comes his 
wallet. Here the other day, when the 
sheriff was a-going to sell Johnny Moore’s 
ranch for taxes, Lon up and paid ’em him- 
self out of his own pocket. He’ll never get a 
cent of it back. It’s as much as Johnny can 
do to knock out a bare living, with that 
fam’ly of his and his sick wife. Cussed 
fool!”’ 

“Them kind of cussed fools is scarce,” I 
remarks. 

“Well, there ain’t many like Lon, that’s 
a fact,” says Harvey. “‘ We’ve been partners 
now for over two years and I never had a 
word out of the way with him. He’d get 
on with anybody, for that matter, and it 
would take a worse crank than I am not to 
get along the best kind with Lon Duffy.” 

He said that real enthusiastic, and he 
wasn’t one of the kind that slops over as a 
general thing by no means. 

“‘He’s got one good friend anyway,” I 
says. 

“One!” says Harvey. “Show me aman 
or woman or child in this county that ain’t 
a friend of his!” 

“All right,’’ says I. “‘When you get 
down to the office in the morning just you 
look plumb straight acrost the street and 
you’ll prob’ly see him a-sweeping off the 
sidewalk.” 

“Oh, him!” says Harvey. ‘He ain’t no 
friend of nobody’s. Good night.”’ 


I got my walking papers from Rapid the 
next morning in the mail, and while I was 
in the post office I seen Lon for a minute or 
two and he joked me about me and Roscoe 
calling on Miss Macy, and I gave him the 
correct change. I come to the conclusion 
that he’d enjoyed his ride right well. I 
told him I was pulling my freight for Sidney 
and he said he was darned glad of it, ac- 
count of the way the lady had spoke of me 
most of the time he had her out. He al- 
lowed he wasn’t real uneasy about Roscoe, 
but if I had stayed in town Then he 
laughs a whole lot. 

“All I ask of you,” he says, “‘is to get 
back in time to give me your vote and in- 
fluence election day. It might just tip the 
scale.” 

Then he laughs again, which he was 
entitled to, considering that he always got 
his own party vote solid and about two- 
thirds of the Republican. 
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About ten minutes later I met up with 
Miss Macy herself, and dog me if I didn’t 
begin to think that Lon was right about not 
wanting to have me around, for all she told 
me how she had enjoyed her ride with Mr. 
Duffy, and what a faskinating gentleman he 
was and such wonderful good company. 

“Well, hurry back,” she says to me as 
we was breaking away. ‘‘Don’t forget 
what I told you—that I’d be counting the 
long, dreary days until you return.” 

She must have counted clost on to ninety 
of ’em before I hawed old Buck into Bo- 
deen’s corral again and unyoked. They was 
a-getting mighty short days too. One of 
the first things I asked Al after we got into 
the house was how the schoolma’am was 
making it, and he told me she was a-making 
it A Number J and giving good satisfaction. 
A mighty tough bunch of kids in that 
school, too—Bill Dudley, for instance, and 
yet Bill was getting so folks got him mixed 
up with Little Rollo, and others was 
a-qualifying for an early decease account 
of their extreme virtuousness. They all 
loved dear teacher, that was a cinch. She 
had a way with her. She was still boarding 
with Juliana and Joe Harper, although it 
was quite a ways for her to walk from the 
edge of town. Juliana wants Joe to build 
closerin. She gets nervous nights when Joe 
goes downtown. Miss Macy don’t mind it 
though. She ain’t afraid of nothing. 

I allowed that some of the boys—not her 
scholars—had ought to have snapped her | 
up long afore this time, but Al said no, she 
might have been twenty times over if she’d 
have had dispositions thataway; but it | 
looked like she wasn’t encouraging nobody, 
unless it might be Lon Duffy, and o’ course 
there was Al choked at this p’int 
and had an attact of coughing and the 
giggles that took his breath. I waited for 
him to recover and finally he busted out 
with it. “Roscoe Glaub,” he says, and 
then had another fit. 

“T don’t see no call for all this here 
merriment,” I says. ‘‘Why not Roscoe? | 
He’s a respectable, high-moral-charactered, 
hard-working citizen.’ : 

“And a first-class something of a some- 
thing else, to put it delicate,” says Al. 
“The funny part is that he don’t reelize it, | 
or else don’t give a tinker’s dam, and he 
don’t tumble that Miss Laura ain’t got no | 
special particular use for him; also it’s 
a-breaking his poor gizzard because there’s 
something that he wants to find out about 
her that she’s a-keeping a dead secret. 
She’s told him all she knows about herself, 
to take his say-so, excepting that one thing 
that he’s crazy to find out. Sometimes the 
boys, just for a cod, will start an argument 
about it in the pool room. One will bet 
that it’s mostly switches and pads outside 
of the bang, and another will tell him he 
don’t know what he’s talking about, and 
then everybody will chip in, while Roscoe 
stands with his mouth open, looking anxious 
from one to the other, and they’ll finally 
agree to leave it to Ed Phernetton, who, 
being a hair expert by profession, had 
ought to know. Up to date, Ed ain’t 
e’mitted himself and Juliana and Joe 
Harper just laugh when Roscoe tries to 
pump them, and they do say that Miss 
Laura ties her head up in a handkerchief 
when he calls at the house. My belief is 
that he’s crazy.” 

“‘Tt’s her hair then that he wants to find 
out about, is it?” says I, recollecting. 

“Ain’t I telling you?” says Al. 

The next morning I started out to pick 
up any little items of news that Al had | 
overlooked, and the very first thing, I run 
into a piece that had the whole town 
a-buzzing. Seemed like some miscr’unt 
had tried to break into Joe Harper’s house 
the night before about eleven o’clock, while 
Joe was a-toiling for his loved ones at his 
roulette wheel in the Eagle Bird, which, 
having every confidence in Juliana, he’d 
been a-doing, faithful and regular, for the 
past two years. Pore Juliana had been 
scared to death, but not so Miss Laura. 
You couldn’t scare that lady, not in a 
million years. No, sir-ree! Seizing Joe 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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on the Feet mean ? 


Nas callouses form on the ball of the 
YY foot, it means that the arch across 
the fore part of the foot, between the great 
toe and the little toe, has fallen. When this 
bony structure sags, it crushes the nerves 
and blood vessels, and, to protect them, 
nature builds up layers of hard, dead skin, 
called callouses. 

Millions of people have this affliction. 
‘The more aggravated this condition be- 
comes, the more excruciating painit causes. 
There are various methods by which tem- 
porary relief is obtained, but there is one 
method which positively assures immedi- 
ate relief and permanent correction. It is 
a device known as 

Dr. Scholl’s 
Metatarsal Arch Support 
This scientific device has revolu- 
tionized correction of this foot 
trouble, It takes the strain off the 
muscles. on these sen- 
sitive parts ceases and the pain 
vanishes like magic. Dr. Scholl’s 
Metatarsal Arch Support is light 
and flexible and adjustable as con- 
dition improves. Worn in any shoe 
with absolute comfort. Sold and ex- 


pertly fitted at shoe and department 
stores everywhere. $5.00 per pair. 


Pressure 


CORNS 

DR. SCHOLL’S ZINO-PADS 
Stop the pain in one minute, 
Thin, healing, antiseptic, 
protective, 35¢. at shoe and 


drug stores. 


CALLOUSES 
Dr, SCHOLL's ZINO-PADS 
are soothing, healing; give 
instant relief to painful cal- 
louses. 
shoe stores. 


at drug and 


SIC. 


f \. 


CROOKED TOES 


BUNIONS 
Dr. SCHOLL’S BUNION- Dr. SCHOLL’S TOE-FLEX 
REDUCER instantly relieves gradually straightens the 
bunion pain. Reduces en- cro toe; brings it back 


into position. Worn with 
comfort. Price 75¢. each. 


largement and preserves 
shape of shoe. 75¢. each, 


Where to get relief 


Dr. Wm. M. Scholl has established a nation-wide 
Foot Comfort Service. In every city there is a 
leading shoe dealer who specializes in Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort Appliances and Remedies, and em- 
ploysa Foot Expert, especially trained in Dr. Scholl’s 
methods. These stores are identified by the above 
Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Symbol on their windows. 
Go there, and you will get immediate relief from 
your foot trouble. Name of dealer mailed on request. 
Free Samples 2vamicof’pr, scholl’s Zino. 
pads for Corns,and Dr. Scholl’s Book, ‘‘The Feet and 


Their Care.’’ Address, The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. 
Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Reikcnies 
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In other lands and other times 
—and in our own land today 


HE private car has always been one of the signs of social eled the noble lady, slim in form, tightly clad ir; 
distinction. Always great attention was paid to elegance which outlined every curve of her body, her lon; 
of body design. King Solomon’s personal car was of cedar hands caressing the favourite dog or bird. The| 

wood, with pillars of gold and other precious metals. equally tightened in his cote-hardie, regarded he} 

. E ; complacent eye, and, if he knew good manners, of} 

The “closed car” trend, in vogue today, began centuries be- heart to his dreamy companion in long phrases Ii: 

fore the Christian era. Open chariots did not please Grecian : RETA et eer 

women; thus, when they drove forth in carriages, they drew 7 y y 

ee pes them and sat enclosed, resting on cush- ODERN Hayes-Hunt bodies exemplianan | 

tastes for sturdiness of construction, as well ¢; 
] In the 14th century, there was a luxurious English carriage appointments and privacy. And the name Hayes-Hi 

with a tunnel-like body. “Thus”, says the historian, “trav- assurance of safety, beauty, and comfort in transp} 


ry 


HA Y EeSe-sr si et, ror RA Tel O.N ELIZABETH . * NE Wael 


oe 


COMET 24 
Jn every age certain. a | 
craftsmen have excelled “ 
through holding work- 
manship and quality 
above all other things. 


HAY ES- pisaRle BODIE 


Beauty, Service | LAN vines How, 


(Continued from Page 145) 
ce’s old muzzle-loading shotgun from 
it hung over the chimney piece, the 
igal flung open the outside door. 
lrow up your hands, you dastardly 
i!” she cries in a clear, ringing voice. 
, masked robber, who was a giant in 
», kind of hesitated, but the deadly 
, of the shotgun was a-p’inted straight 
olack heart. 
dition! I’m foiled!” he hisses, and 
-ng, he run like a whitehead into the 
ight. 
re whanged away at him with 
yar’ls, and she thinks that she 
‘ed him, but there wasn’t no blood 
‘found by the searchers. Milton 
yho was a-walking the floor with his 
baby at the time, heard the two 
‘and Juliana a-screaming bloody 
|, but it took him some time to wake 
up so’s she could take charge of the 
jile he got his pants on, and by the 
: got to Harper’s there wasn’t noth- 
-ye done except go down to the Eagle 
id get Joe home. 
was about the way I heard it, and 
f the accounts seemed to run the 
-but I’m one of the kind that likes to 
1y information right from head- 
/s, and being as it was a Sat’d’y and 
aura wouldn’t be teaching in the 
‘on and Joe would have got his 
it, I figgered I’d go up to the house 
»; the straight of this here outrage. 
| wing a decent time for the women 
she dinner dishes out of the way, I 
ry call. 
¢ wasn’t anyways near as excited as 
«ss was downtown, I found. Miss 
i-who looked to me a heap prettier 
| had recollected—spoke about the 
sing real offhand, as if it wasn’t of no 
"nce compared with having me back 
sand oncet or twicet I noticed her 
lag a look at Juliana, with a little 
jitching at the corners of her mouth. 
j seemed to have a bad case of the 
' which she explained was account 
‘ervous shock—kind of hysterics. 
:; of myster’ous,’’ I muses, out loud. 
jlars ain’t common around this 


/], all this solid-silver plate of ours is 
| temptation,’ says Joe Harper, 
iz. “Then there’s Juliana’s di’mond 
ind the priceless Macy pearls.” 

(keep my big mouth shut about 
|S di’monds if I was you,” says that 
You. promised you’d have your 
:. over into a ring for me last Christ- 
ut I ain’t heard nothing more 


. 99 
lie 


ms to me I have,” says Joe. “But, 
‘ug, that stud of mine is a part of my 
onal outfit or you could have it ina 
inute. My clients would lose confi- 
1 me if they seen me without my 
id. But you just wait and I’ll load 
(m-with them baubles.” 
it’s all true?’’ I says to Miss Laura. 
hrowed down on a feller human 
ith a deadly weepon and pulled 
Im him, did you?”’ 
ittainly did,” she answers, “‘and the 
ite the deadly weepon will be loaded 
inething more efficacious and hefty 
d shot.” 
(re a-joking,’’ I tells her. ‘Your 
oman’s heart wouldn’t never allow 
(do any such a thing. Supposen 
lled him—gone out and found him 
‘ing in his gore!” 
(’t you fret none about my tender 
is heart,” says she. ‘Just because 
senade such an impression on it ain’t 
1 The next time any such attempts 
| somebody will positively and abso- 
celter, and I don’t care a cent who 
10 

‘a took another spell of giggling and 
( at Miss Laura long and earnest— 
mouth begun to twitch again. 

iat hair of yours all your own?” I 
{, not taking my eyes off it. 

show you,” says she, with a laugh, 

hands flew, plucking, to her head 
m tumbles the most splendiferous 
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wavy black tresses that ever made a man 
gasp. I’m telling you she wouldn’t have 
had to bend her knees a whole lot to have it 
touch her heels. Almost as quick as she 
let it down, she was a-twisting it up again, 
and she’d hardly got the last pin in before 
Juliana says, ‘Why, here’s Harvey,” and 
Harvey Dixon walked in on us. 

I didn’t stay. For one thing, I never did 
care about sharing with any other man the 
conversation and company of a lady I was 
interested in. Not that Harvey counted, 
only I knew he’d throw me out of my pace. 
Then I’d a sort of notion in my head that I 
wanted to try out, and accordingly I headed 
for Glaub’s Ice Cream, Oyster, Soft Drinks 
and Pool Parlors, where I found Roscoe 
a-standing behind his counter and looking, 
as Al said, ’s if he was a considerable run 
down. 

I asked him how he was a-feeling and he 
said he was about as usual, only he was 
troubled with the rheumatism a right smart 
and it had stiffened him up. I told him 
that was too bad and I didn’t know before 
that he was ever afflicted thataway. 

“Got it so bad I can’t skassly hobble 
around,” he says. ‘‘Want some smoking 
tobacco?”’ 

“YT want a word or two with you in 
private,” I says. ‘‘Let’s go into the pool 
room if there ain’t no one there.”’ 

He looked ’s if he didn’t care much 
about taking the walk, and I didn’t blame 
him. The rheumatism had sure crippled 
him up. Hows’ever, he took a cane off the 
counter and limped after me into the pool 
room. 

“Sit down, Roscoe,” I says, seating my- 
self. 

“T’d just as soon stand,” he says. 
“What do you want?” 

“A little sooner, wouldn’t you?” says I. 
“That rheumatism catched you in the rear 
of your pants, didn’t it, Roscoe? Catched 
you sort of sudden—about eleven o’clock 
P.M. last night, wasn’t it?”’ 

He turned pale and caught the edge of 
the table to keep from falling. Even his 
lips was white. 

“T don’t know what you mean,”’ he says. 

“Well, I might go out and talk to some of 
the boys. I reckon they’d understand me,” 
I says. “‘What do you think would happen 
to you if I so done—told how you got to 
peeking through a window at night where 
ladies was apt to be disrobing of themselves 
and put one of ’em to the painful necessity 
of taking a shot at you?”’ 

He stared at me, licking his lips. 

“‘You’re wrong there,”’ he says at last. 
“She didn’t take no shot at me.. What’s 
more,” he says, after a moment, ‘‘you 
won’t go outside and do no blabbing—not 
if you’ve got any respect for the ladies 
you’re a-talking about. Oh, I peeked, all 
right. I ain’t denying it; but it was you 
put me up toit. I’ll tell that too. If you’re 
going to make trouble for me, by jiminy, 
T’ll stir up trouble all round and don’t you 
forget it! You talking about the feller that 
peeked through the shutter and got struck 
blind! Well, I wasn’t struck blind. Go 
ahead and blab if you want to. But you'll 
be sorry.” 

I’m about as easy-going a man as you'll 
find, but he looked so like a snake coiled 
up, with his tongue a-going in and out be- 
tween his white lips and his vicious eyes 
watching me, that I had a big notion to 
knock him down and stamp on his p’ison 
head. 

But I learned patience a-whacking bulls, 
and I studied on what he said. 

“You give me the straight of this, 
Roscoe,” I says finally. “Lie to me and 
I’ll take you out of here by the scruff of 
your neck and start the trouble. If I do 
that, I don’t need to tell you that inside of 
ten minutes you’ll be straddling a rail or 
trying to find foot holts on nothing whatso- 
ever. Speak up now!” 

‘Well, here’s the straight of it for you,” 
he says. ‘‘I wanted to find out about that 
girl’s hair, and when I start out to find out 
about anything I take a pride in doing it. 
But I’m a gentleman, and I tried every 
other way than the one you s’gested first, 
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but I finally figgered that it wasn’t a-going 
to harm nobody if nobody knew. So I 
watched the lights a night or two, and last 
night I Injuned up to the window where a 
shade lacked about half an inch of reaching 
the bottom, and I seen what I wanted—a 
lady brushing her hair with a dressing 
jacket on, so you don’t need to look at me 
thataway. It would have been all right if I 
hadn’t took a step to get closer and put my 
foot in a tin wash boiler that some lunk- 
head had set out under the eaves to catch 
rain water. That made a racket and I seen 
her start up. I don’t know whether she 
seerme or not; I just run for it, and I guess 
I’d got a couple or three hundred yards 
away when that murdering, red-headed, 
slick-tongued, grinning Lon Duffy shot me.” 

“Lon Duffy!” I says. 

“Yes, Lon Duffy,” says Roscoe, showing 
his side teeth like a wolf. ‘And what was 
Lon Duffy a-doing around there that time 
o’ night is what folks will want to know if 
it ever gets out. That girl never took Joe 
Harper’s gun down, it’s my belief, and if 
she had, it wasn’t loaded and the spring of 
the lock was broke. Joe Harper told me 
that a couple of days ago, and—well, you 
go look at it. And you might look at these 
here shells too. Them shells is what Lon 
Duffy uses in the hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
gun that he blew himself for. There ain’t 
another man in town uses ’em, and I picked 
’em up early this morning, right where he 
stood last night, when I went up with the 
rest of the crowd, thinking there might be 
tracks that would need attention. The 
walk come nigh killing me, but there was 
the shells. Now!” 

“Slim evidence,” I says. 

“All I need,” says Roscoe. ‘‘But you 
ask him. And you can tell him that I’ll 
keep my mouth shut if he does, and Doc 
Ammerman who dug them shot out of me 
will do the same. And that I’m going 
heeled and if there’s any more gun play 
I'll be in on it. He’d kill me in a minute if 
he could do it safe.” 

“T don’t blame him,” says I. “TI reckon 
I would too. You need killing, Roscoe.” 

“T’d like to know why,” he says, and 
then he sort of flared up. “TI’ll get even 
with him,” he says. ‘‘ You just paste that 
in your hat. Say, what’s county warrants 
worth? Sixty-two cents on the dollar! 
Why? Ask Lon Duffy; he’s a finance 
shark, he is. What’s his salary? How 
much does he make out of his business? 
Add them two items up; and how much 
does he spend, including campaign ex- 
penses? About double, or I miss my guess; 
but I’ll tell you for sure some of these here 
perfectly glorious days. And that’s all I’ve 
got to say to you.” 

He turned around and limped back into 
the ice-cream department, where a customer 
was a-waiting for him. I stayed where I 
was for a spell, thinking things over, and 
then I got up and stepped acrost the street 
to Duffy & Dixon’s, feeling Roscoe’s eyes 
trained on my back as I went, and none too 
sure that he hadn’t got something else 
trained on it. But I guess he knew he was 
safe. 

Lon was a-setting at his desk, talking to 
the foreman of the Lazy S outfit and a 
couple of his men. He had his feet up and 
was smoking a cigar, and they was likewise 
smoking the same brand and laughing at 
something he was telling them. The mo- 
ment he seen me, down come his feet with a 
slap on the floor, and with one jump he had 
a holt of my hand and was a-trying to 
shake it off my arm. 

“Well, if this ain’t a glad surprise!” he 
says. “‘I wasn’t looking for you for a 
couple of weeks yet.. You know Bob, don’t 
you?—and Turk McGraw? Sure! They’re 
drawn on the grand jury, they tell me. 
Court opens Monday. This other gentle- 
man is Mr. Jimmy Pleydell, the well-known 
broncobuster from Busterville, Texas, just 
engaged at vast expense by the Lazy S. 
Jimmy, I’ll make you acquainted with the 
eminent Mr. Stegg, an honor which the 
longer you know him the more you'll de- 
preciate, as the darky says. When did you 
get in, Sam, you old scoundrel?” 
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| SEND FOR FREE BOOK | 


SEE COUPON BELOW 


“Guests envy 
my bathroom , 
...andlam proud of it! 


aN 7 HEN my husband began to 


climb in the business world, 
the doors of a far more interesting 
social life opened to us. My dreams 
of entertaining important guests 
came true. We felt as if we were 
blossoming out, and that meant 
making our little home blossom 
out, too, so that it could help us 
put our best foot forward. 


“The bathroom was my greatest prob- 
lem. I shook my head over it many a time 
and wished we could afford to make it en- 
tirely over. Yet the final solution made all 
the difference in the world and cost only a 
small amount. 


“We replaced the old, dark-colored toilet 
seat with a handsome, new, all-white 
Church Toilet Seat. Now you'd hardly 
know the room. It always was immaculate, 
for that matter, but now it Jooks so. More 
than one guest has said, ‘What a Jovely 
bathroom!’ ”’ 


The handsome white surface of the 
Church Seat is a thick, ivory-like sheath- 
ing. It never has to be painted or refinished. 
It is permanent. Easy to clean as porcelain. 
Perfectly sanitary. Fits any toilet. You can 
install 1t yourself in a few minutes. Ob- 
tainable at any plumber’s. 


Send for 
“An Easy Way to Make 
cA Bathroom More <Attractive” 


Tuis is the title of an attractively illustrated 
little book of sixteen pages, just off the 
press, that tells the story of the interesting 
way in which one woman discovered how 
to make her bathroom more attractive. If 
you have sometimes wished that your own 
bathroom looked a little more attractive, 
this book will certainly be of value to you, 
and it is FREE. Send 
for a copy, together 
with a free sample of 
Sani-white Sheathing. 
Tear out the coupon 
now and mail it to- 
day, C. F. Church 
Mijas Gorm Dept. 
E75, FL ollysouters 
Mass. 


Ch urch ave 


sani~white 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


C. F. CHURCH MEG. CO., 

Dept. F7, Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please send a free copy 
of your book “An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom 
More Attractive”, and a free sample of Sani-white 
Sheathing to: 

Please check here if not at all interested in the pur- 


chase of a Church toilet seat. 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 


Two more turns of the screw driver 
and this door will be crime proof 


r +7 Corbin Locks are Good Locks. 


A real “he-man’s” lock this, a two-fisted affair 
—more than a match for any intruder. Good 
Hardware in every sense—in the way it serves, 
the way it lasts, the way it works. And you can 
apply it yourself in a few minutes. 


For your protection ask for Corbin Night Latch 356. 
Inside it, a Corbin Cylinder Lock moves a bolt of 
solid bronze and only your key will work it. 
Sounds like Good Hardware, doesn’t it? And itis. 


P. & F. CORBIN “So NEW BRITAIN 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


EVENING POST 


I told him and he said he’d just got in 
himself the night before from a hunting 
trip—‘‘which, of course, was just an excuse 
for looking over my political fences and 
trying to make myself solid with the voters,” 
he says, laughing. “I’ve just talked the 
boys here into giving me their support— 
eh, boys?” 

‘We needed a heap of persuading,” says 
Bob, grinning, and then they all laughed, 
and I was too polite not to join in. 

“Some excitement here in town,” I re- 
marks. 

“You mean up to Joe Harper’s,” says 
Lon. ‘Yes, sir, and that was a mighty 
strange thing—and a mighty brave thing— 
that Miss Macy done. There’sa lady that’s 
got sand as well as beauty and goodness. 
I don’t reckon that she ever had a gun in 
her hands before in her life! Id like to 
know who that low son-of-a-gun was that 
she shot at, but I don’t s’pose we ever will 
know. Not a sign of him. It’s a cinch, 
though, that he won’t come back for more.” 
He shook his head, and then he caught the 
look I give him. 

“T reckon you want me to fix up that 
business of ours right away,” he says to 
me. ‘‘We might as well get at it. Don’t 
rush off, boys. Well, I’ll see you all again 
before you leave town.” 

He back-patted them to the door and 
then come back, grinning, and sat down. 

“Gosh! You’re a sight for sore eyes, 
Sam,” he says. ‘Have a cigar and tell me 
what’s on your alleged mind.” 

“Talking of sore eyes, I’ve just been try- 
ing what a sight of me would do to a pair 
acrost the street,’’ I says. 

“Meaning our friend and well-wisher 
Roscoe?”’ says he, sort of careless, but with 
an interested look in his eyes. 

“The same,’ Isays. ‘‘Brother Roscoe is 
a considerable displeased with you for put- 
ting a load of bird shot into his person last 
night.’ 

I sure got Mr. Lon that time. He ripped 
out a couple of swear words that come 
mighty near giving me a shock. 

“How did you find that out?” he 
snapped. ‘‘Roscoe wouldn’t tell you, and 
I didn’t think he knew, anyway. I wish I 
had loaded with buckshot and killed the 
dirty, peeping pup!”’ He looked as if he 
meant it, too, from the bottom of his heart. 

“Anyway, he knows,” I says, and went 
on to tell him about the cattridge shells and 
Joe’s gun. He listened with his blue eyes 
a-sparkling, and until I gave him Roscoe’s 
message about keeping his mouth shut, he 
was for going over and a-twisting Roscoe’s 
neck three times around. I had to hold him. 

“Well, if he keeps still ” he says, and 
then laughed and sat down. “‘I’ll tell you 
how come I happened along,” he says. 
“The boys I was out hunting with—Ed 
Ames and Walt Simpson—wanted to stay 
while the birds was a-plenty, but I felt I 
had to get back. I’ve been leaving too 
much of the work to Harvey—’specially in 
the treasurer’s office—anyway. So I got 
Levi White to give me a lift in his buck- 
board as far ’s his place and I hoofed the 
rest of the way in along the road that runs 
by Joe Harper’s. Well, I was passing Joe’s 
when I seen something moving around sort 
of suspicious, and I got closer and made out 
it was a man that didn’t look like Joe either. 
Then I seen him look in at the window. 
The light wasn’t full on his face, but I kind 
of thought it was Roscoe, and I slipped a 
couple of cattridges into my gun, which I’d 
brought along. Then he started to run, and 
I cut loose at him. He was too far off 
for the shot to more than break the skin, I 
reckon, and I’d have chased him, only Mrs. 
Harper started screaming, so I knocked 
at the door and told ’em who I was. 

“We fixed up that little yarn because 
Miss Laura was tol’able certain herself, the 
glimpse she got, that it was Roscoe, and we 
thought it was all right for Roscoe to think 
she done the shooting. We was still con- 
sidering when that fool Milt Sims come. 
They didn’t let him in and he didn’t know I 
was there. Mrs. Harper just told him that 


Miss Laura had shot a robber and sent him 
off after Joe. So, you see?” / 


, 


April) 
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I didn’t say nothing, but looke, 
waiting. 

“Well,” he says at last, “th. 
there’s a lot of long-tongued, evr 
tattlers around the town, and} 
talked about me more’n once in oh 
with ladies that was as pure as t| 
snow, and—well, I don’t want) 
about Miss Laura. You can expla: 
want and some of it sticks. It} 
secret, I reckon, that I’m hoping { 
to marry me before long. I i; 
chances are good too. . Yok 
was renominated?”’ 

“Yes, I’ve heard that,” I says, | 
think you’ll get Roscoe’s vote an| 
make no promises about mine, bu! - 
your chances for election is fail 
dling.” 

“‘T wouldn’t be s’prised,” he say 
Laura thinks I ought to run for 
lature. It would be a joke if the, 
to Bismarck, wouldn’t it—a () 
years from now?” 

“And then maybe to Washi 
delegate,’ I adds, “and mayb | 
Senate in time, prelim’nary to t 
House.” 

“Or to jail,’’ he laughs. “One} 
I’m lucky enough to get the wom;| 
there ain’t no position that she ¢ 
grace, and I'll see to it that it’s son 
heap better than anybody else in} 
tion could give her in a million y) 

He leaned back in his chair | 
hand behind his head and blew a r 
stream of smoke, watching it | 
spread. 

‘T’ll leave you to your dreams | 
getting up. ‘Only just remem’: 
you wake that Roscoe Glaub w] 
love to have your hide draped \ 
back fence, and he ain’t going to : 
stone unturned to get it there.” 


They say that there’s no res‘ 
wicked, and maybe that’s so; buy 
ances is against it right often. ) 
other hand, there’s right virtuou ) 
that don’t seem to get a heap of ti} 
laxing and recuperating theirsely. 
for instance. After nigh on to thré 
of leg work and a-straining of 1» 
cords alongside of a procession of § 
tory bovines you’d think that |) 
titled to a little rest. I thought so} 
here come a second thought, lic! ; 
on a flea-bit roan—Tobe Blackm } 
(as usual) at the Gap, with a brok|! 
lead yoke and one of the wheel} 
dered account of getting into Br} 
Brownsmith’s corn patch, his wag'} 
siderable damaged in the overset f 
load of machinery for the Old /& 
that'they was holding their breath f 
wouldn’t I come a-running with |/ 
and name my own reasonable pri! 

Well, Tobe was the salt of the «| 
cusing him being the biggest liar (| 
he was telling the truth about thi 
he wasin. I went and yoked up ri’ 
cussing my luck account of miié 
term of court—which is the bes} 
know of—and the other interest? 
penings around town. After V'ci 
heavy shafts and castings loadet: 
took time—it started raining on n)] 
time to wet up the gumbo the oth § 
the Gap; and what with having tc? 
load on some of the steepest pitcht’' 
on, it took me the best part of a 
weeks to make the trip up, ant! 
couple of days argument to collec’! 
for the same. 

While I was lingering around the 
run acrost old Johnny Moore, *' 
come up from Minnekahta and g) 
job as timekeeper, the first bit of || 
had in a blue moon. He told mé 
calculated now to send for his faik 
let the ranch run itself until he! 
capital to work it the way it oug’ 
worked—if his job lasted that os 

“One thing,” says he, “I'll havi? 
pretty soon to pay off Harve oh 
money him and’ Lon Duffy loane' 
my taxes. I’d have sure lost the Hy 

| 


(Continued on Page 153) 


(Continued from Page 150) 
an’t been for Lon. Prob’ly been working 
yhe poor farm.” 
Was Harve in on that?” I asked him. 
[hought Lon done the whole thing.” 
Harve was a-going to pay the whole 
‘g,” says Johnny. “Lon butted in and 
| Harve he’d take a half and for Harve 
aarge it up to him, and then he puts his 
; around me and he says, ‘Come around 
1e sheriff's office with me and I’ll fix you 
yold sport,’ he says. You know the big 
» he talks. So I went over with him and 
rote out a tax receipt and give it to 
ses, and I guess Gaines thought like 
» did—that he done the whole thing. 
1it was Harve’s idee, and it was Harve 
sed me to the stage fare up here. Lon’s 
ight, too, but he don’t use no bushel 
éets over his lights.’’ 
‘n politics, a man has to use bright tin 
‘etors,’’ I says. 
‘eaking of politics reminded me that 
ave to hustle if I got back in time for 
lection, and I sure did hustle; but, 
¢ so, I only got to Paul Miller’s, at the 
);h of Red Canyon, by sundown the day 
re. 
|sked Paul how it was a-going. 
‘Vell, the Republicans claim that we’re 
‘| to have a new treasurer,” he replies. 
‘xy’re working this stink for all it’s 
1.” 
lisked him what odoriferous smell he 
culluding to and he looked a heap sur- 
ed. 
\Vhy, it’s been in all the Hills papers,” 
cys. ‘This thing about Lon Duffy mis- 
sing and embezzling and otherwise 
sypropriating to his own use, behoof 
)enefit most and sundry of the county 
\,’ sayshe. “A great note! Trying to 
| political capital of it! You know this 
* Glaub?”’ 
oscoe. Yes,”’ says I. 
oscoe—that’s right. Runs the pool 
jin town. Well, Roscoe gets Ritchie 
ight and Lou Green to get Halliday, 
ommissioner, to go with him to the 
‘house and overhaul the books. There 
jt nobody in the office but Harvey 
1, and they dug up a mess of truck and 
lit to the grand jury with a statement 
jthe bank that Os—Roscoe had got, 
ing what funds there was on deposit. 
izht told me there was a shortage of 
ir six thousand dollars—maybe more. 
2member. Anyway, there’s been a big 
ind Lon lost his temper with Osca— 
ye and jammed him up a whole lot 
‘is bondsmen come in—Roy Benning- 
nd Jim Lessing—and there was a 
‘ow with the county commissioners 
nally the grand jury quashed the bill 
ily prossed it or throwed it out. No 
's to this here Glaub though. Gosh! 
to see things like that come up! No 
of it. Everybody was satisfied with 
vy Lon run the office. Lon’s a mighty 
ian and always accommodating; but 
ere stir-strife comes along and makes 
's trouble, Lon going around for days 
ot knowing any minute but he’d be 
cad !”? 
‘ho did they put on the ticket in his 
(”’ T asked him. 
hat do you mean—in his place?” 
Paul. “He ain’t ever been off the 
¢ as I’ve heard of. Nominated, 
¢ he? Well!” 
hat’s so,” Isays. “Only thing is that 
6 some pernickety people that might 
ltwicet about trusting a man who’d 
meet. Of course, misapplying ain’t 
yy stealing, if you look at it thataway; 
ain’t regarded favorable by them 
ikes the contrary view.” 
leckon that’s true, too,” Paul admits. 
(e’s one or two in this precinct like 
‘But I’m one of the judges,”’ he says, 
‘gat me. “You can vote here, if you 
{ doubt if you’d make it into town 
hem oxen of yours before the polls 


\t with the oxen,” Isays; “butif you 
tare, I’ll leave them here for a day 
pe borrow a horse from you. With 
y start, I'll make it by noon.” 

| 

| 
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THE SATURDAY 


I made it an hour before noon, as it hap- 
pened, and I found there wasn’t so much 
excitement as I’d expected. More’n half 
the vote was polled and the gen’ral opinion 
was that Lon was running tol’able well and 
that now was the time for his friends to 
rally round the flag and show these sons of 
guns. Also that Lon hadn’t got a mean 
hair in his head, and if you wanted a drink 
come along with me to the back door of the 
Hagle Bird. All the same, there was a con- 
siderable electioneering for Ben Seaver, 
who was the Republican nominee, and I 
noticed Harry Stinson and Will Davies and 
Ollie Parker, the blacksmith, who had al- 
ways been good Democrats, was a-working 
for Seaver. I seen Lon every oncet in a 
while moving around, and wherever he 
went there was hollering and laughing. He 
acted like he was a-giving a picnic or a 
barbecue and was bound everybody should 
have a good time. For reasons, I sort of 
dodged him. I was looking for Harvey 
Dixon, and finally I asked where he was 
and somebody told me that he’d voted and 
was prob’ly fixing up his new office. 

“Sometimes the rats that thinks it’s a 
sinking ship get badly fooled when they 
leave it,”’ says another feller, and the crowd 
that was around laughed and said that was 
right. 

“He went back on Lon, the dirty what- 
d’ye-call-him,”’ says another feller. 

“About time he did,’ says Ollie Parker. 
“T’m another that has, and what have you 
got to say about that?” 

“You're another of the same kind,” says 
the feller, and Ollie hauled off and knocked 
him galley-west, and there was a kind ofa 
mix-up, which was finally straightened and 
sorted out. by Fred Schreckendgust, the 
marshal. I came out of it myself with 
nothing worse than skinned knuckles and 
sintoms of lumpy jaw, having lined up with 
the Seaver boys to make the thing more 
even and fair. 

After that, Lon comes up a-smiling. 

“Better keep your hand on your wallet, 
Sam,” he sings out as he come. “They say 
you got to be careful when I’m around.” 

To save my neck I couldn’t laugh at the 
joke, nor even crack asmile. I don’t know 
what come over me. But he seen it, ten 
feet away, and turned back to holler at 
Mr. Pleydell, from Busterville; who had 
just rode up with a bunch of other Lazy S 
boys. I reckon I lost Lon’s friendship right 
there and then, and I couldn’t help but feel 
sorry. Hows’ever, I went in an’ cast my 
vote, and after that me and Al Bodeen went 
and got us a bite to eat. In the next hour 
or so the Lazy S boys livened things up a 
considerable, and then the polls closed and 
the Eagle Bird opened and they got livelier 
yet. Finally I took a notion that I’d visit 
the sick and afflicted, and I left my bunch 
and went to Eklund’s, where Roscoe Glaub 
was boarding, and climbed the stairs to his 
room. 

He was asorry sight, stretched out on the 
bed, with his face all plastered with stickum. 
The eye that wasn’t bandaged was bunged 
up a considerable, but he made out to see 
me, and he soon showed he was able to talk. 

“Now that sort of language ain’t a-going 
to do you no good, Roscoe,” I says. ‘‘ You 
ain’t got nobody to blame for your deplor- 
able condition but yourself and your unfor- 
tunate cur’osity. Anyway, I didn’t come 
up here to crow over you, and it don’t give 
me no satisfaction to see you thisaway.”’ 

“You splay-footed lump of gumbo and 
alkali, what you come for was out of cu- 
r’osity,’’ says he. “And IJ’ll tell you this: 
They had to carry me in a chair the last 
time I went to the grand-jury room, and if 
I’d known it meant that they’d carry me 
out in a coffin I’d have went just the same. 
I fixed Mr. Lon Duffy’s clock, all right, and 
all the packed juries they is won’t unfix it. 
I'll get over this, but he won’t get over what 
I done to him. Nobody can’t shoot me like 
I was a rabbit without finding out that 
that’s what I ain’t. And if you want to 
know how I’m feeling, I’m feeling good.” 

I didn’t like to take his only comfort from 
him by telling him how the election was 
likely to go. 


EVENING POST 


“Well,” I says, “I won’t linger if I’m go- 
ing to excite you. I just thought you might 
be lonesome, and i 

“Yes, you did!” he sneers. “Well, I 
ain’t. Since you’ve been here is the longest 
I been alone, thank you kindly. My friend, 
Harve Dixon, left me not five minutes 
ago.”’ 

“Harvey?” says I. 
for him.” 

“You'd have been looking for him in 
jail if it hadn’t been for my unfortunate 
cur’osity a-prying into Mr. Duffy’s desk 
and finding them faked bank-deposit slips 
that he had showed to Harve, telling him to 
enter ’em up on the books, which the poor 
trusting sucker done in his own hand- 
write,” says Roscoe. ‘He figgered that 
he’d blame the shortage onto Harve if any- 
thing broke loose—which he wasn’t expect- 
ing so soon. Then he tried to kill me to get 
the slips back, and prob’ly would have if 
Harve and some more hadn’t come in. I 
couldn’t talk then, account of my throat 
where he’d tried to strangle me, but you 
wait until I get around again! Harvey, the 
lunkhead, doesn’t want to use ’em unless he 
has to, account of Lon having been his 
friend and the both of ’em after the same 
girl; but I’ll see he has to.’’ 

“You don’t mean Miss Laura Macy?” 
I says. 

“That’s who,” says he. ‘He ain’t never 
let on he was mashed on her, account of his 
friend; but I know it and I bet she knows 
it. She knows about them forged slips, be- 
cause I told her. She’s been up here, bring- 
ing me jelly and such, and I’m expecting 
her again soon; so, as two’s comp’ny and 
three’s none, I’ll excuse you right now, and 
be damned to you,” says he. 


“T’ve been looking 


I got up. “If you think I can’t be of no 
use nor service ZT sayseebut, he 
stopped me. 


“You can tell your friend Lon that if he’s 
any idee of making a call to coax them de- 
posit slips off me some dark night, I’m 
ready for him,” he says. ‘‘See this?” 

His hand come out from under his pillow 
holding a long-barrel .45. I nodded, but I 
didn’t linger. No telling what the crazy 
fool would do. 

As I went down the street I heard a 
heap of hollering and some shots, and 
when I turned into Jeff Askin’s café— 
which was jam-up—I heard that the tellers 
had got through the count and Minnekahta 
had give Duffy a hundred and twelve votes 
to Seaver’s twenty-two. 

“Red Canyon precinct’ll be in by eight or 
nine o’clock,”’ says Joe Harper, who was 
bolting a steak in a hurry to get back to the 
Eagle Bird. “Roy Bennington is having 
the returns from Witch Creek and Coffee 
Flat relayed in. Not the boxes, but the 
gen’ral results. I reckon that voting in 
Witch Creek was one of the unhealthiest 
things a Republican could have done today, 
and if Lon gets Red Canyon and Witch 
Creek, the scattering won’t cut noice. . 

I hope Juliana don’t set up for me.” 

It was one wild night, with the bartenders 
busy and likewise the orators. In the Eagle 
Bird I counted three fountains of eloquence 
a-spouting from a poker table, a chair and 
the top of the bar, respective, at one and 
the same time. At Barney’s Hole in the 
Wall there was a considerable holding forth. 
Some was holding their eighth or tenth and 
not holding it none too well, and at the Last 
Chance the overflow from the last two was 
mostly full, if it wasn’t overflowing, but by 
no manner of means speechless; and when 
the returns from Red Canyon come in with 
a landslide for Duffy, a perade was organ- 
ized, Eb Farnham at the head with his old 
cornet, and it made the rounds, beating on 
tin cans and singing As We Was Voting for 
Duffy to the tune of Georgia—generally 
speaking. 

At a little after eleven a solitary horse- 
man might have been seen riding lickety- 
split into town—the last of the relay from 
Witch, thirty-odd miles away. He reins his 
fiery steed to a setting posture before the 
Eagle Bird and lets out a yell that brought 
half the crowd to the door. 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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Mapleine 
the Nation’ S yrup maker! 


F you could glimpse the break- 
fast scenes tomorrow morning in 
America’s finest hotels—East, West, 
North, South—you would quickly 
understand how surely Mapleine is es- 
tablished as the nation’s syrup maker. 
In Manhattan or along “The Lake” 
—in the great sunlit dining rooms ot 
California or of our new Riviera— 
on countless tables of snowy linen you 
would find breakfast dishes enriched 
with delicious Mapleine-made syrup. 
The famous chefs of these hotels are 
“artists in taste.”” They are masters in 
tempting the lagging appetite. They 
know instinctively the flavor that will 
enhance the enjoyment of their melt- 
ingly tender foods. They have recog- 
nized instantly in Mapleine syrup a 
richness and fine delicate flavor that 
are uniquely its own. 

They know, too, the constant qual- 
ity of syrup made with Mapleine— 
that day after day, month after month, 
they can depend upon the same en- 
ticing and delicious flavor. Its rare 
goodness never varies! 

And they have found the simplicity 
and economy of making syrup with 
Mapleine. Again and again they have 
told us that it seems almost incredible 
that a syrup so good could be made 
so easily and so economically. 

We have interesting information 
concerning the many uses of Mapleine. 
Write us. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Seattle, Washington 
Branch offices: 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES LONDON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MANILA 
CLEVELAND TORONTO HONG KONG 
PITTSBURGH MONTREAL YOKOHAMA 


‘MAPLEINE 


For Syrup 


For Flavor ng 
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“Most batter 


The Willard Service 

* Man tests each cell 
with an accurate hydrom- 
eter. aA 


2 Then he uses pure 
® distilled water to re- 
place evaporation. 


enmeeseceeees es est  seBBUeeet sees teeeeewesssse 


Cleans the terminals 
¢ with a wire brush if 
they are corroded, 


4 Wipes the accumu- 
_ f¢ lated dirt from the 
top of your battery. 


The little pictures show what a Willard Service Man does when 
he inspects your battery. This is Willard 5-Point Inspection. 


5 And finishes by tight 
* eningthehold-downs 
if they need it. 
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—even the bill for reinsulation. And let us tel] you 
that saving reinsulation expense means a lot more than 
saving the cost of putting new separators in a battery. 


The bill for new separators is bad enough, to say nothing 
of the annoying breakdown that precedes mt ustialy at a 
time when you can least afford the delay. 


But worst of all is the damage done to plates—the loss of 
useful battery life which reinsulation does not replace. 


A WILLARD—one of our Threaded Rubber Willards— 
Saves you this expense. Its very different insulation pro- 
tects the heavy-duty plates and stays right on the job until 
you have received the last drop of useful life from the battery. 


Fewer minor repairs with Willards, too. Willard Bat- 
teries have the reputation of giving full measure of uninter- 
rupted service in the owner’s car every time—every battery. 


TRADE Mamn 


What’s more, all Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries ze 


REGISTERED 


—and you see the acid poured in. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


rom Seattle—south; from 

San Diego—north; either 
way, it is the trail for you to take 
this summer, stranger! 


_ The great Pacific Coast Empire 
Tour of Washington, Oregon, 
California made financially avail- 
able even to the “‘wayfaring 
man.” On no trip—anywhere— 
can you see so much and do so 
much in so short a time and for 
so little money! It’s a trip every 
American should plan on now! 


Northern transcontinental lines to 
bring you to those fir-fragrant cities 
of the Northwest, Spokane of the 
lakes, Tacoma of the mountain — 
Portland of the roses. And Seattle, 
key city of America’s Switzerland — 
snow mountains—sapphire lakes — 
evergreen playgrounds— and a radi- 
ant cool summer. A charming side 
trip to Victoria and Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, bit of “Old England.” 
Then south by boat or rail. 


Or—to begin with San Diego and 
Los Angeles—oranges and bathing 
beaches—Hollywood movies and 
Spanish missions. North to those his- 
toric cities back of the Golden Gate, 
Oakland, and San Francisco, Paris of 
the West. Then —to end the trail in 
the Northwest, with a parting mem- 
ory of the pageantry of Seattle and 
the benediction of Mt. Rainier! Per- 
haps you will have time for a voyage 
to Alaska or Hawaii— Uncle Sam’s 
Pacific territories. 


Of incomparable grandeur, the tour 
includes seven accessible national 
parks! No continent offers so much 
for so little. So—Stranger, don’t 
yearn wistfully that you might—write 
immediately and find out that you 
can — see all the Pacific Coast, sum- 
mer of ’26. Ask your ticket agent 
about this “All Coast Tour.” 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 


Room 101, Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Please send me, free, a copy of the 
illustrated booklet, “Seattle and The 
Charmed Land.” 


Arranged for ~you iA 
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(Continued from Page 153) 

“Witch solid for Lon Duffy!” he 
screeches. ‘‘Hunnerd ’n’ forty-four straight 
Democratic votes polled and not no more. 
Where’s Lon?”’ 

The yell that went up then would have 
brought Lon from ten foot underground 
with the clods tumbling to either side; but 
he was right there. And he was all right. 
And he’d got the rider by the arm and was 
hauling him inside for needed refreshment, 
and if that feller’s shoulder blades wasn’t 
sore and his tongue wasn’t wearing a fur 
coat the next morning it wasn’t Lon’s 
fault. 

The festivities begun to pall on me pretty 
soon after that and Al Bodeen and I 
started for home; but we hadn’t got far 
when we run into Mr. Pleydell, of Buster- 
ville, and Mr. Turk McGraw and half a 
dozen others. Pleydell stopped me. 

“The em’nent Misht’ Shtegg, ain’t it?” 
says he. ‘‘Lon’s right bower, and headed 
wrong way. Shay, you’re on c’mittee, 
ain’t you? Mush be. But you’re headed 
wrong. Meeting plashe Early Bird, Lon 


2) a 


said. Waysh’n means promp’ ’n’ vig’rous 
y 


| action ’gainst son ’v gun. Drag ’m out bed 


and spiflicate ’m, eh? Sure! C’mon with 
us!” 

I nudged Al to stay with me and we 
trailed along with the bunch a ways until 
I’d about got the program, and then we 
ducked into a doorway and they went on 
and never missed us. Then we hotfooted to 
Eklund’s and up the stairs. I knocked at 


the door, having Roscoe’s .45 in mind, and 


| somebody said ‘‘Come in,” and I found 
| myself staring at Miss Laura Macy, setting 


by Roscoe’s bedside feeding him something 


| with a spoon, and at Juliana Harper the 


other side of the bed, and at Harvey Dixon, 
who was peeling an orange. 

“Why, if it ain’t the dear wanderer re- 
turned at last!’’ says Miss Laura. ‘Excuse 
me if I don’t get up and embrace you. They 
told me he was false, but I still believed him 


true. . . . Try another spoonful, Mr. 
Glaub. You’re having quite a party to- 
night.” 


“Nothing to the party he’s a-going to 
have pretty soon,” I says as I shook hands 
with her. Then I went on to tell about 
what I thought was going to be the big 
event of the election celebration. Harvey 
was in favor of moving the patient right 


| away while Al Bodeen escorted the ladies 


home. The objectors to this was Roscoe, 
who allowed he would be pleased to meet 


| Mr. Duffy and his friends—which, being 
| erazy, you could understand—and Miss 


Laura, who didn’t seem to get it through 
her head that our expected visitors wasn’t 
no perfectly sober District Number Six 
scholars. She told Juliana not to be a fool 
and sort of intimated that she’d be glad if 
me and Al and Harvey wouldn’t be the 
same. Mr. Glaub wasn’t in no condition to 
be moved. 

“Not the way them boys will move 
him,” says Al. 

“Nobody will move him while I’m here,”’ 
she says. ‘‘And here’s this broth getting 
all cold!’’ Which it wasn’t no cooler than 
she was. Then Harvey went up to her. 

‘“We’ve wasted too much time now,” he 
says to her. ‘‘You’re going to leave here 
right now or you’re going to be carried 
out.’”? And you’d have swore he meant it. 

“Dear me!”’ says she, tilting her chin at 
him, with the color coming up in her face. 
“Are you quite positive that you aren’t 
mistaken, Mr. Dixon?” 

Harvey looked her straight in the eye for 
quite a spell, and then he allowed he might 
be mistaken and sat down looking a heap 
less cheerful than he had been; and at that 
moment Juliana says, “‘Here they are 
a-comin’, and all I hope for is that Joe’s 
with them—for our sakes, not his.” 

Sure enough the wild stuttering strains 
of Eb’s cornet and other sounds was borne 
on the still night air and come closer and 
closer while we listened, and louder and 
louder and more disturbing and disagree- 
able until all of a sudden they stopped, 
right under our window. Then came a buzz 
of talk. 
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“Sit down,” says Miss Laura in a whisper. 
“Sit down, you men, and keep a-setting!”’ 
And we’d no sooner done so than there 
come a trampling of feet up the stairs and 
the door busted open. 

I have to laugh now when I think of the 
faces of them fellers, though I didn’t feel 
real mirthful then. Wolves one moment 
and silly sheep the next. They sure did 
look sheepish, and one or two backed out 
even before Miss Laura spoke. What she 
said was, ‘‘ Well, I’msure!” But I couldn’t 
have done half as much with a neck yoke 
or a pick handle. They just naturally 
melted away before them bright eyeglasses. 
I wouldn’t have b’lieved it! The last to go 
was Mr. Pleydell. 

“‘Schkoosus,” says he, and closed the 
door behind him. 

But it wasn’t all over. We heard a lot of 
muttering outside the door, and some laugh- 
ing, which was a good sign. Then one voice 
says, low, so’s we could hardly hear it, but 
savage, ‘Go in and make a quick grab, 
anyway.”’ Nobody come, though, and 
there was more muttering and some stum- 
bling downstairs. Then the same voice 
says, loud and clear, “What are you doing, 
boys? Say, I want you to let that man 
alone. I’ms’prised at you! Leave him to 
his guilty conscience, like I told you to. 
Let’s go!” 

There was a few choked snorts and more 
stumbling down the stairs, but Harvey 
jumped up and flung open the door. 

“Duffy,” he calls, “I heard your voice! 
Come up here and show your face!”’ 

It was Lon, all right. Harvey admitted 
after, that he deserved kicking for calling 
him, but that bluff got him crazy mad for a 
moment. 

Then here come Mr. Duffy, his collar a 
string, his hair every which way and his 
eyes a mite glassy, but smiling and with 
his head well up; and he walks right a-past 
Harvey, taking no notice of him nor the 
rest of us, and holds out his hand to Miss 
Laura. She took it, too, and I seen Har- 
vey frown. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” says 
Mr. Duffy. “I just heard that some good 
but misguided friends of mine were making 
a demonstration here against slanderers 
and false witnesses, and I hurried to stop it 
and prevent mischief. I’m particular glad 
now that I was in time.” 

“‘Liar!’’ shouts Roscoe, from the bed. 
“Look a-here, liar!” 

Miss Laura turned, quick as a flash. 

“Give me that,’’ she says, and Roscoe— 
just the same ’s if it had been a top or 
marbles he’d been playing with—let her 
take the gun he’d throwed down on the 
liar. She laid it on the table the same way, 
almost without looking at it. ‘‘That’s very 
nice and thoughtful and considerate of you, 
Mr. Duffy,” she remarks. 

“But you don’t b’lieve it?” says he. ‘I 
thought you knew me better than to credit 
what evil-minded tongues have been falsely 
charging me with.” 
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FROM ASHEVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Lookout Point, Near Asheville, | 
North Carolina | 
| 


|| 
April \, 
| 
“TLiar!’’ shouts Roscoe. “J: 
liar!” | 
‘Perhaps you don’t know that | 
vindicated,” Lon went on—“oviy 
ingly vindicated by a practically ur} 
vote of the people of this coun: 
people trust me. Can’t you —— 
“Liar, liar, liar!”’ shouts Rose 
parrot, and Lon turned on him. 
“You're beginning to get on my» 
he says, his eyes blazing up. Ther} 
low and tender, ‘‘Can’t you trust m 
Laura? I thought you—you liked} 
“T did,” says she. ‘Pretty wel 
But when you tried to put the | 
your misdeeds on an innocent }) 
didn’t. As to trusting you —— 
you know all about oxen. How fi} 
think I could throw a large fat or 
tail mt 
For a moment Lon looked 3| 


pot,” he says, with an ugly sm 
looks at Harvey and me in turn, fi 
bold. “Any more crackling?” } 
“No? Just as well, perhaps, pair 
good-tempered as I am.” || 

“Wait a minute,” says Har \ 
called you in here to tell you thaf 
hasn’t got those documents you a 
I’ve got em. I hate to say this, rep 
ing what I always thought you jp 
this town and county are too sma | 
and me, and I propose to stay. V4 
clear out inside of forty-eight hoy} 
advice. I’ll see you tomorrow, b 
all I’ve got to say to you now.” 

Lon laughed—one of his heart) 
souled laughs that it done you 
hear. 

‘It amuses me, Judas, to think 
going to smash you,” he says. 
with all of you!” he says, still | 
and snapped his fingers and went 

For the second time that evening 
Dixon acted foolishly—or Mie | 
lowing a man into the dark with 
behind him. All that prevented th 
was Miss Laura Macy getting in 
him and the door—the quickest 1} 
dash on record, because Harve} 
slow. 

“T dare you to lay a hand on} 
says, with her chin up, and they ) 
each other steady. 

Then an astonishing thing hj 
Harvey laid a hand on her, and | 
other, and she, right off, laid bot 
on him. They didn’t quite reac? 
his neck, but, for a small woman, | 
the best she could. Something ft| 
floor and broke. It was her eyeglas 5 
doubt that she noticed or gave it a 
Neither of ’em seemed to be doi} 
thinking or they’d have reelized °} 
wasn’t exactly alone. Anyway,| 
Harvey the right side of the doo; 
Lon must have skipped the town | 
three or four hours—without sn |! 
thing—him and Lon never met a! 


“Huh!” commented the sto! 
“Did they ever catch Duffy?” | 

“T don’t know as they ever tr! 
old bullwhacker answered. “F’ 
nington was the only one out any}! 
him, and they say Roy helped hir) 
was rich enough to afford it if he w! 
Nothing like having friends, and| 
a-plenty of ’em behind him. Harv 
got to be tol’able well liked, but 1? 
some that never forgave him anc} 
for running Lon off. Times I tl d 
I’m one of ’em. As for Roscoe, ! 
starved to death if he’d have ‘3 
Minnekahta. After all, it was bir 
dog-gone cur’osity that was to Ki 
the whole thing. Whether or ? 
stepped high, wide and handson | 
last, and he was always mighty 4° 
dating and good company.” 

“And vox populi, vox Dei,” saich 
dite Selby. “The people vindicé' 
ergo curiosity killed a catamount. 
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FOR YOUR NEW HOME 


Creo-Dipt Shingles will add 
beauty at a big saving in cost, just 
as on this house designed by Ar- 
chitects Fooshee & Cheek for 
Mr, Owen Carter of Dallas, Texas. 


FOR YOUR OLD HOME 


Creo-Dipt Shingled _ side-walls 
and roof do more than re-beau- 
tify—they re-value! Laid right 
over the old side-walls they save 
their cost in reduced upkeep! 


DR LESS than your usual five-year paint 
pills, you can “paint” your home with 


0-Dipt Shingles. 


| twenty years, this one coat of Creo-Dipts 
save twelve coats of paint, or twice its cost. 


»ur Creo-Dipt side-walls and roof will save 
sand make your old home more livable— 
ner in winter, cooler in summer. And your 
te of any of Creo-Dipts’ charming colors 
ediately gives your property greater value. 


1 a new home, Creo-Dipt economy is even 
amazing. The first cost of Creo-Dipt side- 
} and roof is less than the cost of many 
i’ materials. And Creo-Dipts are selected 


a 


a@% 
Stained Shingles 


Why not “paint” 
your home 


zuith 


ee = 


red cedar, stained and preserved, so that for 
years they need no care at all. 


You see Creo-Dipt beauty everywhere. Now 
you know how genuine Creo-Dipts save money. 
Your architect, builder, or lumber dealer can 
show you a Creo-Dipt color scheme to re-beau- 
tify your old home, or help you build new. 


Or, send 25c for booklet of color suggestions 
and portfolio of large-size photographs of Creo- 
Dipt homes designed by prominent architects. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC., 1104 Oliver St., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, Ltd., 1610 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto. Sales Offices in principal cities. Plants 
located for easy shipping at North Tonawanda, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Mo., Vancouver, B. C. Stocked by leading lumber dealers. 


DIPT 


© C-D Co., Inc., 1926 


The Finest Tea 
You Ever Tasted 


Blended from the tasty bud leaves off the plants of 
the finest gardens of Ceylon, India and Java. Three 
generations have labored to produce for you this 
“supreme’”’ Flowery Orange Pekoe Blend. Tao Tea 
never becomes bitter, no matter how long it brews. 


A MODERN CONVENIENCE 


The Tao Tea Ball Way is the modern safe way of 
packing tea and serving it. Eliminates guess and 
waste. Each Tao Tea Ball makes 4 to 5 cups of 
delicious tea—and makes every cup of uniform 
strength and quality. No strainers to fuss with, no 
guess-work measuring, and no messy tea leaves to 
clean up. 


A DEMONSTRATED ECONOMY 


Tao Tea Balls are scientifically measured by special 
machines. A Ten-ball Tin will make 40 to 50 cups 
—enough for the average family for 10 days. The 
Caddy, Fifty-ball Tin will make 200 to 250 cups or 
more—enough for the average family for almost two 
months. Compare this with the number of palatable 
cups you average per dollar with ordinary loose tea 
—no matter what grade of tea you buy. 


HAVE YOU TRIED TAO TEA BALLS? 


If you have not had an opportunity to try Tao 
Tea Balls, send us 2c in stamps and your 
dealer’s name for liberal free sample. 


TAO TEA CO., INC. 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Tao Tea Balls are packed as follows: 


10-BALL TIN 20-BALL TIN 
50-BALL CADDY 50-BALL CADDY REFILL 


20-BALL JUNIOR TIN 
(2 cup size Tao Tea Balls) 


HOTEL SPECIAL INDIVIDUALS 
(For sale through 600 wholesalers in U. S.) 


Stop Wasting Tea 


USE 


7A0 TEA BALLS 


| he did not want to 
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And she went away as though the date were 
a banner over her shoulder. 

Vida carried a sick and fainting heart up 
to her room, but after one terrible night she 
had it dominated, and she came down in 
the morning with the banner of 1925 again 
flying. She could have stayed on that high 
plane forever if Preston had played up; but 
he showed himself hopelessly old-fashioned. 
He shrank at sight of her, slipped out when 
he heard her coming, went red and miser- 
able at any least reference to what had 
passed. Narcissa 
had gone to Vir- 
ginia to visit her 
Jimmy’s family, 
and the two might 
have had the old 
delightful evenings 
uninterrupted; but 
Preston even de- 
scended to turning 
off the lights at 
her step and pre- 
tending he was out. 
His stubborn male 
shame, implying 
that she must be 
ashamed herself, 
ended by putting 
Vida into a rage. 
She grew so angry 
that she lost all 
sense of his charm, 
all indulgence for 
his foibles, and saw 
him as he was, a 
limited, reaction- 
ary, hidebound ob- |, 
structionist, on 
whom the best 
years of her life 
had been thrown 
away. And one 
night, catching 
him squarelyinthe 
upstairs hall and 
seeing through his 
uneasy friendliness 
the acute desire to 
duck, she let him 
have it. 

“There is noth- 
ingforyoutoworry 
about,” she inter- 
rupted his banali- 
ties. ‘“‘The whole 
thing is over.” 

He did not un- 
derstand that and 
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understand any- 
thing. 

“Oh, quite so— 
nothing whatever,” 
he repeated va- 
cantly. 

Vida went on as 
though addressing 
one both deaf and 
dull: ‘‘I mean, I 
don’t care for you 
at all. What I 
loved was what I 
thought you were. 
Well, you are not 
that. This scared-rabbit business has fin- 
ished you forme. I couldn’t care for such a 
hopeless back number. You have nothing 
more to fear. Now do you understand?”’ 

The fog of his distress was still over his 
eyes. “I’ve been so sorry, so upset ——”’ 

“You need not be sorry or upset any 
longer,” she cut him short. “If anything, I 
dislike you.” 

That did seem to reach him. He looked 
at her more directly than he had yet. 

“Oh, I hope not,’’ he said with a gentle- 
ness that she found maddening. 

“Tt’s true. I hate a coward. Ancient 
history—that is where you belong! I am of 
today and tomorrow.” 

He would insist on being kind. ‘‘ You’re 
very wonderful, Vida. Of course I’m a—as 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
I will buy your 


” 


you say—a back number. 
room as soon as I can manage 

“Tt is not for sale,” her wrath made her 
say, and, seeing his dismay, she stuck to it, 
piled it up. ‘Why should I sell my home? 
I can’t afford to rent anything half so com- 
fortable. I have no intention of moving 
away.” 

He thought that she did not understand 
the necessity. ‘My dear girl, in a gossipy 
town like this, with only the two of us left, 
I’m afraid i 


“How Long are You Going to Keep 
@ Nuisance of Yourself!’ 


“They might gossip about me, but they 
wouldn’t about you,” she broke in. “No 
one could possibly suspect you of doing 
anything with a spark of life in it. You are 
quite safe, and I don’t care, It’s my room 
and I mean to keep it.’’ 

He could show spirit. “You will have 
to pass through my home -to get to your 
room,” he pointed out. “And if weareina 
state of war, won’t that be uncomfortable?” 

“Tl manage it,’ she said, and left him. 

How she could manage it was patent the 
next morning, when she went lightly and 
strongly down aropeladder provided against 
fire. He had himself put the hooks into her 
balcony. A passing neighbor paused, gap- 
ing. Preston, really angry, went up to her 
room to draw in the ladder; but the door 


This Up?”’ He Thundered. 


April ), 


| 
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was locked, and the thing dangled) 
day. At his classes at least tyy 
students told him of it, hopeful } 
climbers and excitement. Prest) 
home exasperated with a day of fj 
sions and, catching the end of th} 
flung it up on the balcony, then Wy 
await results. He’d show that iy 
she could make his home ridicy’ 
the language of Jimmy, she would | 
she got off. He sat down to wo) 
desk, but he had an ear cocked anc 
that stray , 
it came jy 
Vida’s rez 
could n_ 
away fron } 
dow. 

She swig 
the street ; 
tailor-ma , 
up, hater j 
ards in e' 
Preston, | ¢ 
the curta. 
thickly ¢ 
heart ania 
of angry] 
in his hel 
desire to {1 
was me 
sickly loi 
apologize \ 
and beg ft 
his sta's 

hated to ;; 
of her lik 5 
coerce th’ 
spirit. It} 
him as it \ 
shamed hi | 
years ago | 
had slap)1 
cissa’s s( 
hands. 2 
kissed tha 
since, to i 

Vida 1 
gravely i 
taking in « 
ation. Th! 
a stout 12 
wooden 
hung in 
high ab « 
head. |] 
could see]’ 
uring its F 
then looki 
in hope of * 
something § 
not so r¢ 
glance tor 
front doo.) 

“But y! } 
to come ti 
poor chl 
grieved fo1 

Vida la 
an armful || 
and_ pack ¢ 
the grass | 
her coat) 
them. Th; 
horror, sh¢ 
out of || 
tweed skirt. Her blouse came to } 
and her black bloomers were ent 
corous in a knickerbockered age, kt} 
ton went a shocked pink and jerk) 
from the window. When he cam 
ably back to it Vida was halfway! 
big maple, climbing swiftly and ee} 
looking about sixteen. ; { 

This was dangerous; it was idil 
it was conspicuous. Preston char 

“Vida, come down out of that? 
once!’”’ he commanded. “Do y 
me? Come down!” 

Vida climbed steadily on, eyes ¥ 
feet sure, making toward her balcoi- 
tree did not go within five feet of 
the girl crazy? 4 

(Continued on Page 160) | 
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| HE satisfying thing about buying better bath- 
rooms or more bathrooms is that everybody 
: profits; everybody is pleased —except Raggedy 
Doll! A new stimulus runs through the house, enliven- 
ing the work and play of every day. Great investments 
—bathrooms! And best when Kohler Plumbing Fixtures 
are chosen—with their unique grace and beauty; with 
the name “Kohler,” fused in snowy enamel, attesting 


An Inspiring Community surpassing worth. Yet Kohler fixtures are not expen- 
Such is that foremost exemplar of sive—your plumber will tell you. Write for Booklet E. 
American community-planning 

Brett Cone plete KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 
tures and private electric plants Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 


KOH LERoFKOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

“You can’t do it!’ Preston turned 
about under her in a transport of rage and 
fear. “You are being a perfect fool! Come 
down out of that this minute! I won’t 
have you breaking your neck on my lawn!”’ 

Not a flicker of an eyelid indicated that 
she heard. She was edging out on a smaller 
branch, several feet below her balcony rail. 
It looked like deliberate suicide. 

“Vida, won’t you please come down?” 
Preston was wiping a wet forehead. “I 
didn’t mean that—the way it sounded. I 
want you to use my stairs. There’s a bunch 
of students coming—you’ll be killed. Ding 
it, haven’t you any sense of decency?”’ 

Still no answer, no notice. He saw then 
what she was planning to do and his feet 
froze to the earth, his jaw fell open, while 
some old habit deep in his being mumbled 
prayers. Vida, hanging from a slender 
bough, swung herself lightly back and forth 
three times, then let go and caught a round 
of the ladder. It was no harder than feats 
she did any day in the gymnasium, but 
Preston could not know that. He seemed 
to live ten groaning years in that short 
moment. 

A long ‘‘Ah!”’ came from the sidewalk, 
and a students’ yell of applause. As Vida 
went over the balcony rail there was un- 
deniably a gesture, a movement of the 
hand, subtly mocking or insulting, and Pres- 
ton had a sudden consciousness that he had 
looked foolish, dancing about on the lawn. 
He had not considered how he appeared for 
twenty years of scholarly contented living 
and he went in smarting. Old Catherine, 
who had known his home life intimately all 
those twenty years, drew back from the 
doorway, a gingham apron lifted away from 
the decorous white apron beneath, and 
shook a mildly reproachful head. 

“Now, doctor, why don’t you let the 
poor lady come through the house?”’ she 
argued. 

Preston blew up. He was both incoher- 
ent and profane as he banged the library 
door on a driveling world. 

“This can’t goon!’’ he announced loudly. 
“T won’t stand any more! The woman’s 
a—a terror,” he finished in helpless anti- 
climax. All that sleepless night she was 
printed under his eyelids, so suddenly a girl 
in outline, risking death to defy him. “A 
holy terror,” he upbraided her in the dawn. 
“A nuisance! An outrage! Confound her, 
what am I going to do?” 

After that the rope ladder swung un- 
molested. Preston met the neighbors’ 
questions with foolish lies designed to pro- 
tect the lady, who promptly kicked them 
over. He heard her one night making 
clear-voiced explanation. 

“T own that room, but I have no right of 
way to it, and I prefer not to go through the 
house,”’ she said, and so started queer talk. 
People looked at Preston with a new specu- 
lation in their eyes and betrayed a coolness 
in their voices. Good heavens, did they 
think he was waylaying the woman, pester- 
ing her with attentions? 

The idea that Vida could be considered 
in peril from anyone ought to have made 
him laugh, but he had no vision left for 
humor. He sweated off pounds in those 
miserable days. 

Vida’s light housekeeping had always 
been scrupulously inoffensive; it was no 
accident that, the night Preston had the 
members of his department there in confer- 
ence, a strong breath of fried onions came 
pouring under her door to pollute the whole 
house. Vida had washed her own sensible 
underwear, but never before had she dried 
it along the balcony railing. One afternoon 
Preston found the board of health at his 
door, asking the meaning of what looked 
like a yellow flag at a second-story window. 
Vida, arriving just then, explained pleas- 
antly that she was trying out some stuff for 
curtains to see if it would fade. 

When the board had gone, leaving the 
two facing each other under a glory of 
autumn leaves, Preston swelled with a 
violence new to his experience. He sud- 
denly understood how men can strike 
women. In every line of her straight light 
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body and cool clear face she dared and in- 
sulted him and told him where he got off. 

“How long are you going to keep this 
up?” he thundered. ‘“‘ Making a nuisance 
of yourself! Is that your idea of a—a nice 
woman?” He always blundered into anti- 
climax with Vida. The faint curl of her 
smile put nice women back where he be- 
longed—about 1870. 

“T deny your right to question what I do 
in my own home,” she said judicially. 

He did not actually shake his fist in her 
face, but he went closer to her and his hand 
was a clenched menace. 

“There are injunctions! Even in your 
own home you can’t violate the peace and 


1? 


comfort of your neighbors! 


She was as calm as he was agitated. ‘In 
what way have I violated the law?”’ 
“In every way!” he shouted. “Onions 


” 


and—and underwear and ——- 

“Oh, nonsense!” she cut him short. 
“‘HWiveryone cooks and washes. If I kept 
chickens now ” She actually seemed 
to be considering it. A slow smile of an 
appalling wickedness was stealing over her 
face. ‘“‘I’ve been offered a puppy,’ she 
added. 

Preston’s hands had dropped, helpless. 

“Vida, I’m ashamed of you,’ he mut- 
tered, turning to go in. 

“Yes, you would be,” Vida admitted. 

That evening she rocked on the creaking 
board that she had been avoiding for ten 
years, until he had to carry his work to the 
dining room. He could not hear the creak 
there, and yet he had not got away from 
her. Between him and every page she 
thrust her outrageous person, and he wasted 
precious hours telling her just what he 
thought of her. He was not comfortable in 
the dining room, but when he tiptoed back 
to see if the creaking had stopped, Vida was 
evidently doing gymnastic exercises. The 
chandelier trembled and leaped. 

“All right, Dll sell the place!’”’ Preston 
hurled at the ceiling, and in the morning he 
sought an agent; but selling presented dif- 
ficulties. No one would buy the house with 
Vida in it, and, consulted by the agent as to 
what price she would take, she named so 
many thousand that sale was impossible. 

*“T don’t want to sell my home,”’ she ex- 
plained, looking so fine and direct and 
handsome that she put Preston wholly in 
the wrong. ‘Of course, if I went away, I 
would lend it—there is an Italian family 
that I am interested in, and I might lend it 
to them; but I would rather not rent or 
sell.” 

The agent repeated this to Preston, who 
after that came home in daily dread of a 
row of little Italian heads along the bal- 
cony. His nerves got in such a state that 
he tried going away over Saturday and Sun- 
day; but he was bored and miserable, as 
though the fight had become a dreadful 
necessity, and also he was haunted by a 
fear that she might have had a fall from her 
idiotic ladder. She might go out in the eve- 


ning, slip, and lie there all night. The fear 
became an anguish that drove him home in 
the early dawn of Monday, and finding no 
casualty on the lawn, he was angrier than 
As he turned in, a roughened head 


ever. 
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came up over the balcony rail, followed by 
shoulders in what was unmistakably a night 
garment. Vida yawned comfortably to- 
ward heaven, thrust her arms into kimono 
sleeves and went in. She was actually 
sleeping out there, in full view of neighbors, 
not fifty feet from the street. 

“All right, I’ll burn this house up!’’ Pres- 
ton declared aloud from his front steps. 
Her window was shut with a derisive bang. 

He did actually consider arson, this stu- 
dent of dead civilizations and guide to 
modern youth. Pajamas! Rosemary had 
never worn pajamas! Flaunting them up 
there, and giving again that disturbing ef- 
fect of youngness. Nobody wants to fight a 
girl! Tired out, upset, bewildered by clash- 
ing and conflicting feelings let loose through 
all the peaceful avenues of his being, he fell 
from wrath to a homesick need of peace at 
any price. She could stay there if she 
wanted. She could do anything on God’s 
earth if she would only stop hating him. In 
all his pleasant easy life no one had ever 
before hated and scorned and reviled Pres- 
ton Clark, and the mark of it was deep on 
his broad kindly face as he went to his 
classes. He thought of making some over- 
ture that afternoon, but the ladder had 
been pulled in early and he dared not go to 
her door. It would have to be casual, com- 
ing out of accidental meeting. 

Something seemed to have come over 
Vida’s spirit too. For three days he was 
neither shamed nor disturbed and, though 
he could not catch her coming in or going 
out, the ladder was not in use. She was so 
quiet up there that he braced himself for 
fresh deviltry and entered his home with 
every sense alert, but there was no enemy 
sight or smell or sound. The truce began 
to trouble him. It was not like Vida to give 
up without a decisive victory. By Thurs- 
day evening he had come to listening up to- 
ward her room, longing to hear even the 
hostile creak of the rocker. He was so 
nervous and unhappy that a foot on the 
front steps made him jump like a criminal. 

Vida’s chief stood in the doorway and 
would not come in. 

“T just wanted to know how Miss 
Throckmorton is getting on,” he said. 

Preston, bewildered but cautious, 
swered, “All right.” 

The chief was relieved. ‘‘Her cold was 
so bad Monday that I told her to stay in 
bed for a day or two,” he explained, turning 
to go. “Tell her to take as long as she likes 
and not to try any more sleeping out of 
doors. I’m glad she is better.’”’ And then 
he was gone. 

Monday—and this was Thursday. Pres- 
ton alarmed old Catherine by plunging in 
on her with fierce questions. She had not 
seen Miss Vida that week at all. 

“Then she’s been up there sick—perhaps 
dying, all alone,’’ he said with passion. 
“Call up the doctor. For God’s sake, can’t 
you hurry?”’ 

He went up the stairs with a sick sense 
that the door would be locked and that he 
would beat on it in vain, but it opened 
under his shaking hand. The room was 
dark, and though he spoke and listened, 
there was no stir, no word or sigh. Years of 


an- 


Battleships on the Pacific at Sunset 
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upheaving experience and blight 
knowledge seemed to crawl over hi } 
he found the switch and the light gy ; 

Vida lay in the disordered bed a \ 
life had left her body; the very fing 
inert, the head was deep in the) 
Only her eyes showed life. They y> 
open, and bending down, Preston | 
their depths the flicker of a smile, | 
distinctly mocking. It said that | 
nearly played the supreme trick 0} 
trick that would have made the ot] 
like child’s play. Vida’s body y; 
death, but her soul was marching |, 

The doctor was already at the dy 
scolded amazedly that he had y+} 
called in sooner, but with two ng 
pulled her through. For weeks } 
hovered about in the hall, gatherin; ; 
of news. When at last Vida was py 
to a chair by the window, and on; 
nurses had gone, he began ser) 
quaint offerings, such as three hy; | 
on comparative religions—for ha); 
as yet could scarcely lift a flowe 
smiled deeply over the books and « 
have them there beside her. Thi: 
also overgrown fruits that the nurs} 
eat up, and stubby bouquets of chr a 
mums from the side of the hou 
wrote him at last a line of than) 
apologies for all the trouble she h; 
in his house. His return note stair 
“My dear girl, don’t, don’t! If yo} 
When may I see you?” 

It was a day of soft Indian sum > 
the air was a smoky incense. Vid) 
was put on the balcony and she wa 
there with rugs and pillows, lookir : 
world with the gaze of a homesick ¢ 
who had come back. Even chu} 
could bring tenderness to her ey 
knees had a longing ache, as th) 
might be good to get down on th) 
she placed her elbows on the balusti | 
saw Preston going laboriously abou ) 
gathering the last of the salvia inte} 
little red bunch. He was as thin‘ 
worn, sorrowful, earnest. He mig) 
been a penitent going up stone ste 
knees as he grubbed about in the s | 

“Good morning,” said Vida ple: 

He started up, dropped the flov 
stepped on them, his whole being | 
liviously to the face looking down. 

“How are you?” he asked, fool | 
happiness. 

Vida was again demure. 
I thank you.” 

He saw it this time and came < 
“Vida, I’ve just found out someth: 
“‘And high time,” she observed. 

‘Ah, my dear, I’ve known that fo/ 
Was there ever such a blind fool?’ 

“Never!” said Vida. ‘‘ What is § 
thing you have learned?” 

“Tt is about your name.” Hisri| 
was again speaking through a laugh, | 
she loved to hear it. “Did you kn/ 
Vida is feminine for David?” 

She was in impish mood. “Al 
named for my father, I guessed it.’ | 

“David was death on bungl? 
giants,” he went on; “gamest littl | 
with a sling in all history. You ¥) 
vida—you would always win.” | 

The lavish surrender troubled he | 
David was a sweet singer too,” she 1 i 
“he wasn’t always fighting, Presto’ 
face had drooped to the clasped h( 
the railing, and their eyes, meeting. f 
forgiveness of each other. 

“May I come up?” he asked hu! 

Her smile was stealing back; aj! 
was up to something. Her hand | 
and then over the balcony rail can| 
ering a stout rope ladder. 

“Do come up,” she said. 

The bells had ceased and the Fy 
congregations were filing past, faci 
students walking among them, but | 
saw only that to him, languishing 
pit, a rope had been thrown. In the 
staring Brewster, the professor of ! 
history went up the ladder hand ov 
swaying wildly, to the balcony wl! 
assistant to the curator of the rf 
leaned down to cheer him on. 
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“here is luck for you! Here I am on my 
,to Libbeyville and I go right past 
- all day yesterday I am hunting for in 
ittland market. How much for what 
yot on the porch?”’ 
‘ wasn’t figurin’ on sellin’,’’ said the 
«slowly. “Thought I’d keep ’em for 
.r—what’s left.” 
‘ wouldn’t blame you.’ Perlman 
sed. ““Itmakes elegant eating—squash. 
+ guess if I pay what is right you would 
| the same. Not? For fancy squashes 
-ou got I would maybe go above the 
‘st, if you would deliver today, quick.” 
'» farmer considered, ‘‘ Where to?” 
aly to my place in Pittland. You got 
:. truck so you could easy do it.’”’ Perl- 
“rinned again. ‘‘I guess the firewood 
| wait a day.” He brought out a wal- 
‘d exhibited the edges of clean bills. 
“much, cash down?’’ 
on’t know. Ain’t weighed ’em.’’ 
man spread his hands impatiently. 
x. I couldn’t stand here arguing. 
| now I should be in Libbey- 
» You should make a price by the 
; and I would pay the cash to cover 
‘you got, at a guess. Then when you 
| my place you could weigh the load 
2 settle the difference, whichever way 
guess that would be fair—not?’’ He 
s money from the wallet as the farmer 
>sitated. ‘‘Look. Here is forty dol- 
iyhow. The rest we could settle later; 
ight now I got to hurry or it would 
ie regular money.’”’ He pushed the 
jickly into the big hand that reached 
:chanically to take them. ‘All I want 
|; you should positively deliver this 
0n yet; so you should be starting 
way to load up your truck.’’ 
iere to?”” The farmer’s indecision 
|| to yield to the actual possession of 
He stuffed the bills clumsily into his 
Perlman’s eyes flickered; there 
. Instant’s pause before he answered. 


irty-five Canal Street. You could 
odeits”? 
jess so.”’ The farmer stooped and 


1 chip from the litter about his feet. 
fa pencil? I better write it down.” 
man’s lips twitched as he watched 
)eess. The man made hard work of 
+ looked up. ‘‘What name did you 


jdy,” said Perlman. “‘L-u-double d-y 
ir J. Luddy, Pies, Wholesale and Re- 
4 Canal.” 
farmer scrawled doggedly, pocketed 
»p and stooped for another. ‘Give 
treceipt,’’ he said. Again Perlman’s 
‘itched, and he risked a swift, side- 
lance at Lefty. He accepted the 
lied chip gravely enough, glancing at 
inature, Adam Gibson. 
. right, Mr. Gibson. Pleased to 
(a. And now I am counting on you 
ju would positively deliver today, so 
ould hurry up and get started.” 

‘on nodded. He threw his ax in the 
the truck and bent over the starting 
‘spinning it with stubborn patience 
|engine yapped. Perlman waved to 
the backed out of the woods, turned 
‘the farm. 

iy enough, Lefty, if you use your 
| He climbed to his seat, grinning. 
te Lefty responded, snickering as he 
: the starter. 

Vre good, Moe! Handing that yap 
iddress!”” 

‘dan shrugged. ‘Why not? Even 
hick like that I can’t stop to think 
. live, can I? I had to come back 
it was all off.” He chuckled. “It’s 
_ we can’t be there when he tries to 
ip he owns a truckload of winter 

Ue 

jought you did it on purpose,” said 
im. “TI got to hand it to you, Moe! 
imed that play right off the bat, and 
| over like grease.’’ He snickered 
“What was that trick monniker 
aded him?” 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


Perlman pulled the chip from his pocket. 
“Luddy,” he said, “Peter J. Luddy. Con- 
sidering I made it up so quick it’s pretty 
good, if I do say it.’ He giggled. “Ifa 
man would tell me he had a name like that 
I would believe him too. Slow up a little, 
Lefty. We’re close to the place.” 

He surveyed the scene with something 
like affection as Monahan, turning the 
sharp corner, stopped the car short of the 
flimsy wooden bridge that crossed a nar- 
row brook a few yards beyond the bend. 
Toward Libbeyville the road ran straight 
for half a mile or more, shut in on each side 
by a thick growth of scrub; the bridge was 
nothing but a few planks spiked to wooden 
stringers, with a rickety guard rail at each 
side. Perlman moistened his lips. 

“It’s going to be soft, Lefty. I bet you 
wouldn’t even have to pull a gun. Drive 
ahead a ways, though, till we make sure 
there’s nobody else cutting wood any- 
wheres close. I guess you can see by now 
why I like to play safe.” 

Monahan shrugged his thin shoulders 
carelessly. He drove on to the first bend, 
where Perlman signaled for a halt. The 
little car was easy to turn in spite of the 
narrowness of the macadam, and they came 
back to the neck of woods where Gibson 
had been at work. Here, following the 
course of his truck, Monahan steered the 
flivver well back from the road, turned so 
that it was headed outward and stopped his 
motor. Perlman climbed down and lifted 
tools from the tonneau—a wrecking bar, a 
short-handled ax. 

“You know what to do, Lefty. Watch 
the road your way and listen for a whistle if 
I see anything coming from the Junction. 
Only one plank at a time, remember, so you 
can put it back quick if somebody comes.” 

Monahan slouched away between the 
trees, the tools under his arm. Perlman 
went out to the edge of the woods at the 
angle, where, without being seen, he could 
watch the road in both directions. At the 
bridge Monahan worried a plank loose with 
the wrecking bar, overturned it and knocked 
out the spikes, replaced it and repeated the 
performance with another. Twice, at Perl- 
man’s whistle, he carried his tools into the 
bushes and waited for a car to pass. When 
he had finished he came to the angle and 
stood watch while Perlman inspected the 
bridge. When he came back to the bend 
Monahan’s thin shoulders were shaking and 
he pointed up the road. Perlman’s glance 
followed the gesture in time to see Gibson’s 
truck lumber into the lane by which they 
had come. 

“He fell for it, all right,”’ snickered Mon- 
ahan. ‘‘Say, can you see him down at 
Gyp’s? I got to hand it to you, Moe! You 
certainly made a sucker out of him!”’ 

Perlman’s grin faded. ‘‘How do you 
mean—sucker? Don’t he get forty dollars 
to drive down to Pittland and back? He 
would keep the squashes, wouldn’t he, when 
he gets thrown out from Gyp’s? All winter 
he would be living high off me, and he gets, 
besides, forty dollars! Elegant pies it 
makes—a good squash.’”’ He wagged his 
head. ‘‘When we go back to meet Tony 
in that restaurant you should try it, Lefty.” 
He smacked his lips reminiscently. Mon- 
ahan scowled. 

“Cutit out, willyou? I’mhungry enough 
without having it rubbed in on me. Three 
hours to wait too!” 

Perlman lifted his shoulders. ‘“‘It goes to 
show, Lefty. Always there is something 
gets forgotten, no matter how you figure 
out ahead. Weare lucky it is only eats this 
time. When we are back in that joint where 
Tony meets we could easy make up for 
that, not?” 

“Aw, cut it out,”’ said Monahan again. 
He huddled in the shoddy overcoat and 
moved sullenly toward the car. Perlman 
followed him. They waited in silence. It 
was a long time before, snapping his watch 
for the fiftieth time, Perlman led the way 
out to the edge of the woods. Ten minutes 
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afterward a mud-splashed touring car 
whisked past them, skidding on the curve, 
and Perlman twitched at Monahan’s sleeve. 

“He wouldn’t have time to stop, driving 
like that, Lefty. I bet you don’t need to 
pull your gun, even, after they go through 
the bridge!” 

Monahan’s lips drew back from his teeth. 
He nodded. Perlman whispered. 

“Hide in the bushes till you hear me 
whistle; then, if nobody is coming down the 
road where you can see it, slide off all the 
planks from the bridge and get back out of 
sight. If you see somebody coming you 
got to take a chance and wait till they get 
past and then get off anyhow one plank. 


That is the only chance we lose. If it hap- | 


pens that two cars should meet right near 
the bridge it is all off till next week.” 
Monahan moved away and Perlman 
watched him take cover in the overgrowth 
at the stream; turning so that he com- 
manded a view of the road from the Junc- 
tion, he took off his glasses and polished 
them carefully, removed a flat gun from his 
hip and stowed it in the right-hand pocket 


of his overcoat, experimented delicately | 


with low-toned whistles between two fin- 
gers. Time dragged. It was twenty min- 
utes before the pay car flashed into sight at 
the far corner. Perlman leaned forward, his 
eyes straining through the glasses; he 
whirled suddenly and whistled twice: an 
answer shrilled back. He moved without 
haste toward the sound, keeping well under 
cover of the woods, slipping over his head a 


silk handkerchief already knotted so that | 
the loop of it stayed in place, supported by | 
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his ears and the bridge of his nose, the trian- 
gular double fold completely masking the 


lower part of his face. The eyeglasses he | 


stowed carefully in a pocket case; again he 


made sure that the gun was free in his | 


pocket. 

He stopped a few paces short of the edge 
of the woods, abreast of the bridge. The 
planks were gone, the stringers showing like 
bare bones above the black water. Mona- 
han was not in sight. The car whisked 
about the bend; there was a sharp scream 
of brakes and the rasp of locked tires sliding 
on the macadam. Perlman chuckled softly 
as he saw the front wheels drop; the driver 
had nearly managed to stop in time, and the 
car stayed upright, but there was jar 
enough to upset the man who had tried to 
scramble out. He sprawled in the weeds be- 
side the road, a gun exploding as it spun out 
of his hand. 

Perlman sprang atit like a cat. He was 
on the man’s shoulders before he had even 
tried to rise. 

“Better stay right there,” he said 
affably. His own gun pointed the advice 
with a gentle prod of the red neck. Mona- 
han, his face masked like Perlman’s, had 
covered the driver sitting stupidly behind 
the wheel, his hands in the air. Perlman 
called to him as he lifted a black leather bag 
out of the car. 

“Took inside. 
right one.” 

Monahan tossed the bag to him, backing 
away from the car until he could cover both 
men. Perlman, with a warning to the pros- 
trate guard, straightened, fumbled for a 
penknife and slashed through the leather. 
A glance reassured him, but he cut the 
stout, wax-sealed cords of the package the 
bag had contained. Neat, taped sheaves of 
bills rewarded him. 

“All right,” he said. “You get back in 
the car.”” He nodded at the man on the 
ground. ‘‘And get out again when you feel 
like taking a chance.”’ 

The man got unsteadily to his feet. Perl- 
man, keeping carefully out of Monahan’s 
line of fire, made a swift search for another 
weapon; the driver, protesting plaintively 
that he had no gun, was similarly treated. 
Perlman repeated his warning. 

“Climb out when you feel like getting 
drilled.” 

(Continued on Page 167) 


Make sure you got the 


No. 1711 has the 
smart “apple bowl’. 
A sporty looker, and 
a mighty friendly, 
comfortable pipe. 


In The World 


If you enjoy an ordinary 
pipe, you’ll enjoy the Milano 
more. It is a beautiful prod- 
uct of craftsmen whose aim 
is to increase your smoke- 
pleasure. Its bowl is hand- 
fashioned from century- 
mellowed Italian briar, the 
coolest and sweetest used in 
pipe making. Why not get 
the most there is from smok- 
ing, by smoking the best 
there is in pipes? 

Milano comes in 37 smart 
shapes, smooth finish, $3.50 
up. Rustic models, $4.00 up. 
All are “Insured” for your pro- 
tection. Look for the White 
Triangle on the stem. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Away with shabby rugs—here are lovely new ones! 


RE you one of the women who still imagine that 

beautiful designs come only in costly rugs? Then 

you should see the newest patterns offered in the popular, 
money-saving Congoleum Go/d Sea/ Art-Rugs. 

They are the pick of hundreds of designs prepared 
especially for us by leading designers of America and 
Europe. It would be difficult to match their artistry and 
coloring in many of the more expensive floor-coverings. 
And their variety is sure to meet every need—every taste. 


Here is your chance to replace any dull, faded, woven 
floor-coverings with up-to-date rugs that everyone will 
admire. The cheering, brightening presence of Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs will give just the colorful 
freshness every room should have. 


And besides they’ll free you from the hard sweeping 
and beating that woven floor-coverings require. The 
smooth, waterproof surface of Go/d Seal Rugs is cleaned 
in a twinkling with a damp mop. Sizes range from 
little mats to nine by fifteen-foot rugs. 


Three Charming Rooms 6 
That delightful breakfast room at the upper § 
right! A typical instance of how the ‘‘Shan- > aie 
tung’ Design banishes monotony from rooms : i 
with plain walls and furniture. This hand- (Ba 
some pattern in smoke gray, ruby, and porce- g | 

ain blue is Gold Seal Rug No. 566. Ci 
Why not colorful, variegated kitchen floor- Che 


covering? Note how the charming “‘May- 
lower’’ Design—Gold Seal Rug No. 379— 
lends with the curtains and really ‘‘deco- 
rates’’ this kitchen. 
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In the sun porch, the heavily figured, rich- 
y colored “‘Wiltshire’’ Design in old rose, 
watered blue, and black, softens the bareness 
produced by cold-looking walls of wood and 
glass. It is Gold Seal Rug No. 574. 
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Look for this Gold Seal 


Every rug which is a genuine Congoleum Go/d Seal 
Art-Rug bears this Gold Seal on the face of the 
pattern. It identifies the well-known labor-saving 
floor-covering with a fifteen years’ reputation for 
durability and satisfactory service. Look for the 
Gold Seal to be sure of getting rugs of proved merit. 
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Home-beautifying made easier 


by Anne Lewis Pierce’s book 


Here is a handbook offering many practical sug- 
gestions about color-contrasts: “Color Magic in the 
Home” by Anne Lewis Pierce. With this as a guide, 
any woman can secure attractive interior effects 
with inexpensive materials. Charming color schemes 
that can be worked out with Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs are also described. Write for free copy. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Pittsburgh Dallas 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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fe and Monahan backed away along the 
1, Perlman carrying the plunder, Mona- 
- covering the back of the car. At Perl- 
’s word both turned, sprang into the 
yds and raced for their car. When its 
ine chattered in low speed there was no 
; of pursuit. The masks came off. They 
ed over outjutting roots; low branches 
.ed at the windshield; twisting to look 
‘x as they emerged on the paved road, 
‘man chuckled softly. 

Nobody in sight, Lefty, but let her out 
show. It wouldn’t hurt if we would be 
this road before they got enough nerve 
eek around the corner.” He sighed 
;entedly and opened the package on his 
‘es, lifting out the flat bundles of bills 
 stowing them on the seat beside him. 

's they swerved into the side road he 
iced back again, and again he laughed. 
Take it easy over this bad stretch. No- 
'y saw us and it wouldn’t matter any- 
:, with the start we got. So it goes in 

business, Lefty, when you. got brains. 
‘lve grand, all in small bills, and all we 

jut is Tony’s cut and the forty dollars I 
)for squashes for Peter J. Luddy!”’ 
{onahan’s spirits had risen with success. 
‘twisted the car skillfully between the 
, snickering, his uneven teeth showing. 
i[ got to hand it to you, all right. Talk 
it thinking in the pinches!’”’ He 
iged his head admiringly. ‘‘Where you 
}up that squash notion # 
jarlman shrugged modestly. “It is easy 
ou make it a regular habit, Lefty, so 
!are noticing what you see and remem- 
iag and thinking all the time. Then, 
'n the pinch comes, you think before you 
. know you got to do it. Yesterday I 
squash pie; today we see squashes on 
‘oorch when we go by that house; when 
‘ot to make that sucker move out of the 
ds, right away in my head I put things 
‘ther, while all you can think is to croak 
iebody! A fine business!’’ 

[ got to hand it to you,” said Monahan 
n. “You sure framed it fast.. And that 
niker a 
That is another thing. Always, Lefty, 
n noticing names and remembering 
4, so when the time comes there would 
iys be a good one to pop right in my 
ee 
You win, Moe.’”’ Monahan turned into 
woods. They left the flivver deep in the 
erbrush and packed the money in the 
' brief case that Perlman had left in 
(Randall. The wax-splashed wrappings 

cords of the original package were hid- 
in a hollow stump. Ten minutes later 
‘Randall boomed cheerfully over the 
wrete toward Pittland. 

‘usk was gathering as they approached 
icity, a sprinkle of yellow points of light 
1e smoke haze beyond the river. Perl- 
- touched Monahan’s sleeve. 

Give me your gun, Lefty.” 

‘onahan’s distrustful eye slanted to- 
i him. 

What’s the big idea? Think you can 
' my cut?” 

[f I would want to cross you, Lefty, I 
ld easy do it, gun or not.’”’ Perlman 
7 in a sibilant breath. ‘‘Look. While 
wre doing the job a gun is a tool. Now 
‘re done with it, a gun is only evidence.” 
oatted the two that lay in his lap, his 
' and the one he had taken from the 
senger. “‘I throw these in the river as 
“ross the bridge, and yours, too, Lefty. 
nif anything happens we are anyhow in 
er shape when it comes to court.” 
eluctantly Monahan gave up his 
oon. As the car trundled over the bridge 
‘man tossed all three, one after another, 
' the rail. Monahan wagged his head. 
We'll besuckers if anybody tries to hold 
ip,” he grumbled. “All that coin os 
Lefty, if you would use your head once 
while!” Perlman repeated the sibilant 
lation. “ Anybody with coin is a sucker 
' holdup, gun or no gun. What good did 
) that messenger that he had one? And 
‘how we are fixed? If the messenger 
its us while we are trying to do him, 
is one thing, but if we shoot somebody 
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who would go to do us, that is something 
else again, not? And anyhow it would be a 
safe bet that if anybody gets shot it would 
be us.” 

Monahan said nothing, but he wagged his 
head obstinately as he turned the car into 
River Street. Perlman opened the brief 
case and, bending forward into the light of 
the dash lamp, took out several of the taped 
packets, stowing them carefully in his over- 
coat pocket. 

“Tony’s cut,” he explained. “I take out 
yours, too, Lefty, so you got it in case any- 
thing happens we should get separated.” 

Monahan nodded. He drew in to the 
curb before the dingy little restaurant and 
took the money that Perlman handed him, 
glancing at the figures on the tapes before 
he stuffed the bills into his inner pockets. 
Perlman, carrying the brief case, climbed 
out and scuttled into the eating house. 
Monahan, removing the ignition key, fol- 
lowed. 

Tony was waiting at the rear table, his 
chair tilted against the wall, a mug of 
coffee before him, a pink newspaper en- 
grossing him. Perlman, grinning, slid into 
the chair beside him and Monahan took the 
one opposite. 

“Smooth like milk!” said Perlman. 
“Absolutely no rough stuff, Tony, and a 
get-away so clean it would be a thousand 
years before they are catching up with us.” 

Tony nodded. 

“So you got by with 
““Where’s the car?” 

“Right out front, and your cut is in my 
pocket.” Perlman spoke without moving 
his lips as the proprietor approached, his 
professional affability slightly overcast. 

“Two steaks, medium, with French 
fried,’’ Perlman ordered briskly, ‘and right 
away two cups coffee while we are waiting.”’ 
He grinned. “And for my friend here a 
piece of squash pie, so he finds out for him- 
self I am right when I say it is elegant.” 

The proprietor’s face did not brighten 
under the tribute. He nodded almost sulk- 
ily and shuffled away. Perlman slipped the 
bills from his pocket and slid them, under 
the table, into Tony’s hand. Screened by 
the newspaper Tony verified the total and, 
buttoning his overcoat over the bulging 
pocket, pushed back his chair. Perlman’s 
eloquent gesture protested. 

“Wait, Tony. You should have also a 
good laugh at how it worked out. And 
there is besides a piece of squash pie, Tony, 
which positively you got to eat, because you 
are owing it two grand.” He grinned at 
Monahan. “Not, Lefty?” 

Monahan showed his crooked teeth. 
“That’s right. Stick around, Tony. You'll 
get a kick out of that pie.” 

Tony shrugged. “Shoot,” he said, ‘only 
make it snappy. I get nervous with soft 
money on me.” 

Perlman giggled. ‘‘Here, Tony, you are 
safe as churches, and you could thank 
squashes for it.”’ 

He waited while the proprietor set coffee 
before him and Monahan and, a shade more 
gloomily, provided Tony with a wedge of 
pie. When the man had withdrawn to the 
desk at the door he sucked in a greedy draft 
of the muddy liquid in the mug and, smack- 
ing his lips, plunged joyously into the tale. 

He was too intent upon it to notice the 
sound of the opening door and it had closed 


it?” he said. 
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again before the angry outburst at the desk 
lifted his glance. He stiffened, paralyzed 
and fascinated, at the sight of the huge 
policeman whose broad back blocked the 
doorway, at the unmistakable face of Adam 
Gibson, turned with dogged purpose to- 
ward the wrathful gesticulations of the pro- 
prietor. 

“You get out and stay out!’’ The voice 
had risen to shrill exasperation. ‘I’ve told 
you fifty times I never ordered no squashes 
and I ain’t going to take none, neither, no 
matter if you bring in all the cops in Pitt- 
land!’ 

Monahan twisted in his chair and the 
movement, slight and furtive as it was, 
drew Adam Gibson’s slow glance. He 
leveled a gnarled forefinger at Perlman. 

“That’s him! I knew there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere.’”’ He plodded 
down between the tables to Perlman’s side. 
““Here’s Mr. Luddy, right now! I had a lot 
of trouble finding the right place, Mr. 
Luddy. I got the address wrong, some way, 
and had to hunt it up in the direct’ry and 
then this man here claimed it was his name 
and wouldn’t leave me unload them 
squashes.” 

He fumbled in the pocket of his sheepskin 
jacket and brought out a _ bed-ticking 
money bag. 

“T weighed them squashes on the way 
down and I figure I owe you two-sixty, 
charging for my time and the truck. 
Where’llI unload? I’d ought tobe halfway 
back home by now.” 

““T ——” Perlman fingered his collar. 
““T guess you got me mixed up with some- 
body, mister. I never saw you ——” 

Gibson shook his head. ‘Mean to tell 
me you wasn’t up to my place at Tilton 
Junction this morning—you and him 
both?” He stabbed his knotted finger at 
Monahan. ‘“ Mean to claim you didn’t pay 
me forty dollars to bring down a load of 
squash ——”’ 

“Tt’s a mistake,’ said Perlman. ‘I 
never was near the place in my life, mister. 
You could ask my friends here—they would 
tell you I been all day right here in Pittland. 
Squashes—I don’t know what you would be 
talking about even.” 

Gibson’s lower jaw projected a little far- 
ther than ever. He turned slowly to the 
policeman. 

“T don’t know why he’d want to lie about 
it, but he’s lyin’, all right. The both of ’em 
stopped in at my place this morning 
and a 

Monahan’s shoulders narrowed and his 
arm moyed quickly. The hand slid like a 
snake into the pocket of his coat. For his 
bulk the policeman was even swifter. He 
stepped back and the ugly muzzle of his 
gun covered the three men at the table. 

“Keep ’em up, all of you!’’ He nodded. 
“That’s sensible. Tilton Junction, eh?” 
He chuckled fatly.. ‘‘ You, there—what’s 
your name—Luddy? You call up the sta- 
tion and tell ’em to send around the wagon 
for me—O’Leary. Tell ’em I’ve got the 
birds that pulled off the job we just got 
the report on, up at Tilton Junction. The 
number’s River 2-0-4. Hold on. Gibson, 
open that case on the table, will you?”’ 

He grinned at the sight of bundled bills. 

“Tell ’em I’ve got the coin too.” 

Perlman’s miserable gaze encountered 
Lefty Monahan’s venomous glower. It led 


_his eyes down to the grease-spotted bill of 


fare between them—the very pencil mark- 
ings he had made yesterday for Tony’s en- 
lightenment still visible along its margin. 
Slowly the legend at its head spelled itself, 
upside down, into Perlman’s understand- 
ing. 

“The Bon Ton Chop House,’’ he read. 
‘Peter J. Luddy, Proprietor!” 

“Yanh!’”’ said Monahan in a grating 
whisper. ‘“‘You madeit up! You aS 

Gibson found his tongue after a period of 
daze. 

“What about them squashes?” he de- 
manded doggedly. ‘‘I been paid f’r ’em. 
Where do I deliver ’em?”’ 


Perlman did not hesitate. “‘At the jail,” | 


he said with decision. “‘We would get any- 
how, Lefty, elegant eating!” 


eminence in textiles, 


nadoes unknown. 


What is the population within 
the trading area of which Chatta- 
nooga is the center, is a question 
so frequently asked that we an- 
swer it to the world in this way: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of the Census 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“T take pleasure in supplying 
you with approximate popula- 
tion on Jan. 1, 1920, within 100, 
200, 300, 400 and 500 miles of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


“As the population within 25, 

--1 50 and 60 miles of Chattanooga 

has also been computed, I am 
including these figures.’’ 


Radius (Miles) Population | 
25a a ee ela £8, t,o 73.000 
SO. : Ae 382,000 
60.. 513,000 
100.. + ,440,000 
200. . 
300... 
400 35285: 
BOO te aeenstecs ahs. 5 ts 
(Signed) 
W. M. STEUART, 
Dec. 22, 1925. 


6,546,000 | 

15,478,000 

25,604,000 
.41,211,000 | 


Director. 


In short, one-third of the popu- 
lation and purchasing power of 
the United States lives within 
twenty-four hours of Chattanooga. 


No longer content to be known 
as a city of scenic wonders and 
historic attractions, Chattanooga 
points to the significance of its 
wood and 
furniture making, clay products, | 
leather tanning and manufacture, 
jron foundries, chemical and gen- 
eral machinery manufacture, 


With the greatest diversity of 
manufacture of any city of 100,- 
000 in the country, the present 
extent and diversity denote the 
availability and peculiar adapta- 
bility of its sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
labor to any line of manufactiire. 


Hydro-electric center of the A 
South. Cheap power frem 269,000 | 
horsepower already developed. Ap- j 
plications pending before Federal 
Power commission covering 592,- 
000 additional horsepower. Good 
coal is cheap. 


An equally attractive tourist 
and convention city. Here is lo- 
eated one of the three great audi- 
torlums of America, in which is 
installed the great Austin organ, 
on which the foremost American | 
composer and organist, Edwin H. | 
Lemare, municipal organist, may 
be heard every Sunday. 


Fine, modern commercial hotels 
in the city, excellent resort hotels 
en both Signal and Lookout 
mountains. Sunstroke and tor- 
Average yearly 
temperature 61 degrees. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE. 
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selected single-action six-shooters, generally 
of .45 caliber, and the first thing they did 
with them was to put the triggers out of 
commission. The gunman took the gun 
apart and filed off the dog—that part of 
the mechanism by which the hammer was 
held cocked and was released when the 
trigger was pulled. When the parts were 
put together again, the trigger was dead, 
and the hammer, when pulled back by the 
thumb, would fall as soon as released. 

At my home I have a collection of guns, 
rifles, six-shooters and bowie knives, each 
with a history of tragedy and sudden death. 
Among them are the six-shooters used by 
the most noted gunmen of the West, and in 
the majority of them the mechanism has 
been filed to make the trigger useless. 

I have seen many a movie actor pull the 
hammer of a six-shooter back with the ball 
of the thumb, but the gun fighter never did 
that. As his hand closed around the stock 
of his six-shooter, his thumb shut down 
upon the hammer—not the ball of his 
thumb, but the second joint—and as the 
gun was drawn free of belt or holster, the 
thumb pressed down and cocked it, another 
motion swung the muzzle forward, the 
thumb was lifted and the hammer fell. 


Fanning for Your Life 


The gun was never lifted to the level of 
the eyes, nor sighted, when quick action 
was necessary. That would have been lost 
motion that might mean death to the one 
foolishly wasting so much time. If pulled 
from the belt, the gun was fired from the 
hip. If pulled from a holster beneath the 
arm, it was fired from that level. And six 
shots were never fired, for the reason that 
no experienced gunman ever had six loaded 
cartridges in his gun. There was always one 
empty chamber for the hammer to rest 
upon, for safety. 

Most of them were two-gun men; they 
carried two six-shooters, and the best of 
them could use a gun in each hand with 
equal dexterity. That gave a man ten car- 
tridges to shoot if he was facing a crowd. If 
it was a man-to-man encounter, only one 
gun was drawn, and generally one cartridge 
was enough. If a man did not hit his mark 
with the first shot, the chances were he 
would not live to shoot the second. 

An adroit gunman could raise the ham- 
mer and release it with his thumb so rap- 
idly that the five shots would follow one 
another without a discernible break in the 
continuous b-r-r-r-r-r of the reports. That 
was called fanning. All the fastest shooters 
in the old days were fanners. They had to 
be to survive. 

I saw Al Jennings, the former Oklahoma 
outlaw, lay an empty tomato can on its side 
in the road and, with a single-action filed- 
off six-shooter in each hand, fan bullets so 
fast upon it that the can went rolling and 
bouncing along and did not stop moving 
until after the tenth bullet had pierced it, 
and not one of the ten shots missed. 

When I last heard from Jennings he was 
an evangelist out in California, and was 
shooting sermons as effectively as he 
formerly shot lead. 

I believe the most dexterous gunmen 
were born with a knack for hitting a mark, 
just as some men are born with a gift for 
pitching curved balls or juggling eight 
bottles in the air at once. I saw a woman in 
a circus stand up against a board and a man 
threw an armful of knives, and each one 
struck the board with a vicious “Spang!” 
within an inch of her flesh, until she was 
corralled with knives. Not one man in a 
thousand could ever learn to do that, even 
with no end of practice. 

It is just so with offhand shooting. Some 
men could never learn to doit well. Others, 
through a natural aptness for it, and 
through years of almost constant practice, 
excelled at it. 

I have seen Bill Tilghman, in his home, 
stand for an hour at a time practicing the 
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FILL YOUR HAND 


(Continued from Page 15) 


draw and the shoot with two empty six- 
shooters. His life depended upon his quick- 
ness in those movements and he could not 
afford to become stale. I knew a cattleman 
in No Man’s Land, in Western Oklahoma, 
who kept in practice by standing before a 
full-length mirror for an hour each day, 
drawing and swinging his guns into posi- 
tion to shoot. His wife used to try to per- 
suade him to stop what she called his fool- 
ishness, but one day he demonstrated the 
value of it when he turned a corner in town 
and faced a cattle rustler who had threat- 
ened to kill him on sight. Before the out- 
law could even make a motion to pull a gun, 
my friend had planted five bullets above 
his heart and all within a circle no larger 
than a silver dollar. 

A gang of cowboys went on a riot in a 
Texas town, shot out the lights and win- 
dows, killed a few and terrorized the rest, 
and the citizens sent a call to Austin for the 
Rangers to come and quell the outbreak. 
Pat Dooling was sent alone. When he got 
off the train the citizens were there to meet 
the Rangers and asked where they were. 

“T’m the Ranger,” said Dooling. 

“Did they send only one Ranger?” 

“You’ve got only one riot, haven’t 
you?” asked Dooling, and he quieted it, 
alone, in short order. 

Dooling was a famous shot with a six- 
shooter. Some fifteen years ago he killed 
an outlaw who had many friends in the 
Texas Panhandle, and Dooling was ar- 
rested and charged with murder. He was 
tried in the camp of his enemies. I went 
up there just to sit with him through the 
trial, as a comfort to him. The prosecuting 
attorney, not knowing him very well, bul- 
lied him a good deal, and the old fellow got 
restless and his hand wandered toward his 
hip several times, but he controlled himself. 
The prosecutor tried to get him to admit 
that he had shot the man, but Dooling was 
unused to courts; he knew he was among 
enemies and that there was a plot to con- 
vict him, and he would admit nothing. 

Finally the judge, seeing which way the 
wind lay, said, “I will examine this man 
myself,’ and he asked him, “Pat, did you 
kill this man?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“What—you don’t know whether you 
killed him?”’ 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“Did you shoot at him?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you hit him?” 

“T don’t know, sir.”’ 

“Come now, Pat, I am your friend. I 
will see that you get fair treatment here. 
Did you hit him?” 

“Well, sir, if there was one bullet hole in 
his left nipple and another about an inch 
below it, both made with a .45, I expect I 
hit him.”’ ; 

There were just those two bullet holes, 
exactly where Pat had said they were. He 
was such a dead-sure shot he knew where 
his two bullets ought to have hit, even 
though he was 100 feet away when he fired. 
The jury acquitted him. 


Just Like Stringin’ Fish 


During that trial Pat and I used to sit. 


together in the hotel lobby in the evening. 
I asked him if he was ever nervous or scared 
in the face of danger. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘When I wasscout- 
ing ahead of some railway surveyors in 
Western Texas, I crossed a bunch of out- 
laws and they sent me word that they’d kill 
me on sight. That scared me, for it was a 
bad bunch, all man-killers, and I knowed 
they meant it, and I kept my eyes open for 
them. One day I rode into a new town and 
stopped to water my horse. Seeing a sa- 
loon, I lit and went in for a drink. The 
saloon had a long bar, with a short end bar 
at right angles to it. I stepped up to this 
short bar and asked for my drink. Just 
then I looked down along the long bar, and 


there stood that outlaw bunch, five of 
them, and I looking right into their faces 
and they looking into mine. From where I 
stood at the end bar, the five were all in 
range in a straight line ahead of me, and by 
good luck I got my six-shooter out a leetle 
ahead of any of them.” 

He ended his narrative there. I waited a 
while and asked, “Well, Pat, what hap- 
pened?” 

“Fred, it was just like stringin’ fish.” 
And that was all he said. 

Wild Bill Hickok unquestionably was 
the fastest and surest man with a six- 
shooter that the West ever knew. This was 
undisputed among his own generation. His 
hands were small and shapely, his fingers 
long and tapering like a woman’s, and with 
all the dexterity of a sleight-of-hand per- 
former. To a deadly sureness of eye and 
judgment of distance, he added a skill that 
came from long use of firearms under fron- 
tier conditions. He had been buffalo 
hunter, stage driver and government scout 
before he became a peace officer, and he 
practiced at his trade as assiduously as a 
concert pianist. 


When Two of a Kind Beat a Pair 


Tom Speers, once chief of police in Kan- 
sas City, was a close friend of Hickok. 
Speers told me that he and Bill were sitting 
on a bench in front of the old police station 
on Market Square. 

“Are you as good a shot as they say you 
are?” the chief asked Bill. 

Across the street was a saloon kept by 
Billy Mensing, a whimsical character who 
had this legend painted large on the outer 
walls: 


BILLY MENSING Says: 
Hurts Your BUuSINESS, 
BUSINESS. 


Ir DRINKING 
QuIT YOUR 


It was a two-story frame building, and up 
under the eaves was a wide board with a 
knot hole in it. Wild Bill drew his six- 
shooters, one in each hand, and said, “See 
that knot hole? I’ll stitch a buttonhole 
around it.’’ And he fanned ten shots, the 
ten leads making a perfect circle around 
the hole. 

Nor was Hickok content to rest on his 
natural gifts and the perfection of practice. 
He had invented a holster clip of spring 
steel which he kept secret from all but his 
nearest friends. I was present in Bat Mas- 
terson’s room in Dodge City once when he 
showed Bat how it worked. They talked 
long of their methods, while I watched with 
the wide eyes of youth. 

He made us both promise not to reveal 
the secret of his trick holsters, which he 
carried beneath his coat, one under each 
arm, held there by straps over his shoulders. 
The front edge of the holster was open and 
the gun was held in place within it by a 
steel clip, elastic as a watch spring, which 
gripped the barrel securely and yet so 
lightly that the least pull would fetch it 
free. Bill stood with his hands down, his 
coat unbuttoned and no weapon in sight. 

“Suppose you are reaching for your 
guns, Bat, and I sight you at it’’—and Bill 
gave an illustration of how he would act. 

His two hands moved so quickly my eyes 
could scarcely follow them. His left hand 
caught the front of his coat at the bottom 
edge of the lapel and jerked it outward. At 
the same instant his right hand darted in 
under his left arm, his hand closed over the 
stock of the six-shooter hanging there, his 
thumb shut down on the hammer, and he 
yanked the gun out. He did not pull it up 
out of the holster, but jerked it out sidewise 
from the open spring that held it, and its 
muzzle swung forward. 

. There were just those two motions of his 
right hand—a swift throwing of the hand 
in and a throwing of it out again. His 
thumb automatically raised the hammer as 
it moved out, and the instant the muzzle 
pointed frontward the thumb would let go 


and the ball would speed to its mark 
never took aim. Some sixth sense toli | 
the exact instant the muzzle was jy) 
with the mark. Bat shook his he | 
amazement at the swiftness of Bill's, 
tions. { 
“Tt beats anything I ever saw,” he | 
“There isn’t any luck about it,” B 
marked. “I just simply outshade the | 
fellow on the draw and shoot. I fi) 
that if we both started at exactly the } 
time to reach for our guns, and he h). 
draw from the ordinary holster at his j 
while I could grab mine sidewise out| 
steel spring under my arm, I could ;, 
him on the shoot maybe the hundredth 
of a second, and that much time is as | 
as a whole minute.” i 
But he and all other gunmen on thi| 
of law and order depended much upon f 
cool judgment and strategy in a ¢| 
When I was a cowboy on the Triangl | 
Ranch, near Dodge City, a desperado ) 
Texas went on a rampage in Hays Cit); 
was shooting out windows right anc; 
and yelling like a Comanche, when | 
Bill came around a corner and met ; 
The desperado knew Wild Bill and }\ 
him because of a past arrest, and now, | 
a gun in each hand, he had the crawl on | 
“T hold the winning hand this time | 
shouted. 
“That’s so. I can’t beat that pair, } 
plied Bill. 
“No, not by a jugful you can’t, 
here’s where I shoot you as full of hole 5 
tin pepperbox and hang you up to dry| 
Bill made a motion with his eyes 
looking beyond the fellow’s should: ; 
someone behind him, raised his left ; 
and said coaxingly, ‘Don’t cut him, |} 
He’s only in fun.” 
The desperado turned his head sli; | 
to see who was about to attack him | 
the rear, and that was his last look ( 
quick as a flash Bill drew and shot | 
dead. 
Wild Bill came to his end in Deady ( 
He was sitting at a card table in a sal! 
with his back to the door, a thing he r§ 
in his life had done before, when a} 
horn gambler whom he had arrested 21 
or two before sneaked in behind him | 
shot him in the back of the head. 1! 
instinctive and almost marvelous qui 
ness on the draw was shown in his § 
wink of life, after the .45 bullet had cra } 
into his skull. The occurrence seem i 
credible, but I had the account of itd¢ 
from Bat Masterson, Bill’s best frit 
who went to Deadwood at once afte! } 
shooting. ) 


The Passing of Wild Bill | 


The bullet passed clear through } 
brain of Wild Bill, came out near an 
and buried itself in the arm of a mansit| 
on the opposite side of the table. Bill | 
no warning of it. The gambler had ent | 
silently. When the bullet struck, | 
hands were empty upon the table, and 
instant he was hit he fell forward dead, 
yet when they raised him his two } 
shooters were clutched in his hands. In} 
split second of life left to him while 
bullet was plowing through his brain § 
had drawn both guns, as’ intuitively | 
drew his last gasp of breath. 

The gun that was in his right hand t! 
is in my collection. He had carried it ( 
two years before his death, but there 
fourteen notches cut by him in its sts 
Pat Garrett, a famous United States 0) 
shal, fell heir to this gun. He carried it! 
several years and filed three more nots 
in its stock, one of which was for Billy 
Kid, who was killed by Garrett with § 
gun. Garrett gave the gun to me two yt 
before he was killed by Wayne Brazillt 

Bill Tilghman was the most get 
manly, quiet mannered, fair and loyal 1} 
I have ever known. He neither swore, u 
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(Continued from Page 168) 
conor drank. I heard him say that in 
centy years he had declined a million 
; Virtually everyone on the frontier 


land it was remarkable that Tilgh- . 


dnot. I think that was one reason 
> lived through so many gun fights. 
Vlasterson, born and reared on the 
:in its wildest days, with more expe- 
(than the average man of that time 
.ce in rough-and-ready gun fighting, 
ed that Tilghman was not shot 
ooner than he was. After Bat went 
y York and became a newspaper 
| wrote of Tilghman: 


| life has been spent on the firing 
ang civilization’s lurid edge, and 
sing shot at hundreds of different 
y the most desperate outlaws in the 
en whose unerring aim seldom failed 
ig down victory, Tilghman comes 
jit all. He is the only frontiersman 
is been constantly on the job for a 
ion and still lives.’ 


jman and I were boys together in 
‘n, Kansas. I boarded for a time at 
ne of his father, Squire Tilghman. 
‘ older than I and went to Dodge 
iveral years ahead of me, and was 
, when I arrived there. He took me 
is wing at once and introduced me 
erson, Luke Short, Wyatt Earp, 
3eeson, Robert M. Wright, Mys- 
‘Dave and others, who were trying 
/some semblance of order in that 
wn. 
ight soon after my arrival I went 
vdy Kate’s dance hall. One of the 
came up to me and put her arms 
imy neck, and I was considerably 
sed. Rowdy Kate saw it and she 
he woman away with such force 
fell sprawling on the floor. 
't you ever speak to a boy in this 
iless he speaks to you first,’”” Kate 
ner. 
oman had a champion in one of the 
.d most cowardly desperadoes in 
ity. He had murdered two men— 
in in the back. That night, as I 
ig to my lodging, I met him. He 
k. He drew a six-shooter, put its 
gainst my stomach and profanely 
hat he was going to kill me. I was 
and I was scared, but I knew my 
2 was in making a bluff. 
\daren’t shoot me!” I sneered. 
ot men in the back!” 
int on his way, swearing that he 
ot me the next time he saw me, and 
in on the sidewalk and shook. 
ed the circumstance to Tilghman 
morning, and he said, ‘‘ You have 
rked a gun, have you? Well, you 
‘to get one and carry it. Everyone 
irmed here.’ 


‘y Man’s Broadest Target 


2 hunted up the desperado and in- 
What have you got against Fred 


othing, nothing, Bill. I was just 
im a little, that’s all.” 

lyou pack up your duds and kid 
ut of this town before night, and 
\e back,” Tilghman warned him, 
‘llow disappeared. 

‘ught a man-size six-shooter and 
it on. Later, when the Kansas 
ut wars broke out, I received a 
ch read: 


‘e looking for twenty-five quiet 
help us in our county-seat fight. 
{you are a graduate of Bat Mas- 
ix-shooter school up in Dodge 
1 we would like to have your 
ir a few weeks, wages twenty-five 
jay and found.” 


it answer it. I have never had 
ito be a gunman, and I lay no 
tat title; but Bill Tilghman and 
=rson both taught me how to 
x-shooter so as to protect myself, 
vere good teachers. One of the 
struction Bat gavemewas good. 
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“Never try to shoot a man in the head. 
If you have to stop a man with a gun, grab 
the stock of your six-shooter with a death 
grip that won’t let it wabble, and try to hit 
him just above the belt. That’s the broad- 
est target from ‘head to heel.” 

Nearly all those peace officers of the old 
frontier were likable men, but there was 
nothing maudlin or irresolute about them. 
They knew that death was the only penalty 
that would curb those wild men of the bor- 
der, and when it was necessary to inflict it 
they did not hesitate. 


Where a Soft Heart Was Fatal 


I have seen the statement that Wild Bill, 
Masterson and others suffered from re- 
morse. I don’t believe that is true. When 
they had to shoot a man, they did it de- 
liberately as a man brings down a sheep- 
killing dog. They might regret that their 
business had in it such unpleasant work, 
but I have never known that type to be 
remorseful. Bat had killed aplenty. I have 
his best six-shooter in my collection, and it 
is pretty well covered with notches; but I 
am sure he never shed a tear over any of 
them; and yet he was inclined to be emo- 
tional and had a warm spot in his heart 
toward those he loved and liked. 

While Bat was sheriff, his younger 
brother, Ed, was appointed marshal of 
Dodge City. Bat made vigorous protest. 

“Ed is too talkative and soft-hearted,’’ 
he said. “Instead of shooting a man who 
deserves to be killed, and having it over 
with, Ed will want to powwow with him 
about it, and save him, and some ornery 
skunk will shoot his light out before he has 
been in office a year.” 

Sure enough, it was not long until a Texas 
killer from off the Jones and Plummer 
cattle trail started to shoot up a dance hall. 
Kd tried to quiet him by argument. The 
stranger shot Ed in the shoulder and Ed 
stopped him with a bullet. Just then Bat, 
drawn by the shooting, came into the hall, 
and when he learned what had happened 
he was wroth. 

“Why did you enter into conversation 
with this outlaw?” he demanded. 

“Well,” said Ed, “he looked like a decent 
sort of a fellow, and I thought if I’d explain 
to him that he couldn’t pull that rough 
stuff here he might quiet down and go out 
peacefully.” 

“Explain nothing!” Bat retorted. 
“What’s the use of picking up a snake to 
see if he has rattles on his tail? That fellow 
had a gun in his hand with three shots left 
init. 

Not long after that a couple of cowboys, 
Wagner and Walker, came in over the long 
trail, and Wagner roped the fiddler in the 
Bird Cage dance hall and dragged him into 
the street. Ed tried to arrest him and 
Wagner pulled a six-shooter. Instead of 
shooting Wagner, as he should have done, 
Kd tried to take his gun away. While they 
were struggling over it Walker came out 
and drew his gun to kill Ed. Just then Bat 
came in sight around a corner. He saw 
what was happening and fired. Walker, 
shot through the heart, sprang a foot or so 
into the air, with upthrown arms, his 
revolver dropped to the sidewalk and he 
fell across it. Bat did not dare to fire at 
Wagner; he and Ed were too close 
against each other, struggling for the six- 
shooter. Bat started on a run toward 
them, but before he reached them, Wagner, 
with a desperate wrench, got the muzzle of 
the weapon against Ed’s side, pulled the 
trigger and Ed fell. Wagner would have 
run, but a shot from Bat’s gun dropped 
him. 

Attracted by the sound of shots, I had 
come up in time to see the last of the 
tragedy. I sat down upon the edge of the 
board walk and took Ed’s head upon my 
knees. Bat sat down beside me and I said, 
“Bat, Ed’s gone.” 

He put his face down into his two hands, 
this man who had killed twenty or thirty 
men up to that time, and his shoulders 
heaved with sobs, and tears dropped from 
between his fingers. Luke Short, a gambler 
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who had killed at least a dozen men, sat 
down with us, and he wept too. Heandthe 
Masterson boys had grown up together. 

I put my arm around Bat’s shoulders to 
try to comfort him, and said, “Bat, you 
mustn’t take it that way; brace up.” But 
he did not look up or take his hands from 
before his face. 

He said between his sobs, “What will 
mother say?” 

Ed, the slain town marshal, did not want 
for courage or skill with the six-shooter, 
but he did lack other qualities necessary to 
survive for long as a peace officer on the 
frontier. 

A business man from the East, visiting 
me in Oklahoma City, was looking at a 
photograph of myself, taken when I was a 
young cowboy on the Crooked-S Ranch. I 
wore the usual four-gallon hat with eaves a 
foot wide, hairy chaps, high-heeled boots, 
with a dancing girl and a royal flush em- 
broidered on the patent-leather tops of 
each, and the butts of two heavy six- 
shooters loomed from the holsters at my 
waist. 

“T never could understand why you 
Westerners rigged yourselves up in such 
outlandish style,” he said. “Look at those 
furry leggings and the exaggerated hat 
brim and big handkerchief draped over 
your chest.” 

I explained that those were not worn for 
embellishment but for utility. The work of 
the cowboy was done in the open, in all 
kinds of weather. The wide hat brim 
shaded the face and kept rain and snow 
from dripping and sifting down the back of 
the neck. Cutting out and roping broncs, 
branding, riding herd and rounding up in 
summer were hot and dusty work. Sweat 
ran into our eyes enough to blind us. There 
was no time to fool with taking a handker- 
chief out of a pocket and replacing it; so 
the cowboy knotted his handkerchief at the 
back of his neck, with the wide folds of it 
hanging loosely in front, where he could 
quickly grasp it to wipe his face and eyes, 
and when he let go, it was still there, open, 
to dry in the wind. When the herd was 
kicking up a choking dust he pushed the 
handkerchief up over his mouth and nose 
as a respirator, and in blizzardly weather 
the handkerchief often protected his chin 
and nose from frostbite. 


Toting Your Own Life:Saver 


A cowboy was often out in the rain and 
snow, on horseback, for days and nights at 
astretch. He could protect his body with a 


slicker or a sheepskin coat, but his legs | 


would be uncovered; so he wore chaps of 
leather or skin, with the hair out. Another 
use of chaps was to protect his legs from 


chaparral thorns and the spines of cactus | 


that otherwise would have torn his trousers 
to shreds and lacerated his flesh as he rode. 

“All right; but what about those boot 
heels, two or three inches high, tapering off 
to the size of a silver half dollar and sloping 
inward toward the instep?” said my friend. 

“Couldn’t have got along without them,” 
I replied. “‘The first reason was that the 
cowboy had to stand with the weight of his 
whole body on his feet in the stirrups while 
doing much of his work, and the long heels 
prevented his feet from slipping through 
the stirrups. Another need of a long sharp 
heel, sloping forward, was that he might 
sink it into the tough sod of the prairie and 
anchor himself when leaning back on his 
lariat after roping a plunging steer or bronc. 
With an ordinary broad flat heel he would 
be dragged over the hard, smooth surface of 
the ground.” 

“But why was the Wild West wild?” 
persisted my friend. ‘‘Why did it harness 
itself in a cartridge-studded belt, with a 
heavy six-shooter sagging at each hip? 


That must have been largely swagger and | 


bluster, an incitement to mortal combat in 
every quarrel.” 

“The six-shooter was no ornament,’’ I 
told him. ‘The cowman packed a gun to 
save his skin. When the Indians had been 
pretty well driven onto reservations and 
the buffalo had been slaughtered by the 
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THER blades are sharp. 
Other blades can be made 
to last a long time. But men 
who have tried ’em all, swear 
that none are so exquisitely 
keen as these long Durham- 


Duplex Blades. Or hold their 


keenness for so many shaves! 


Two packages*, now, in the 
new Durham-Duplex Sets. 


*Durham-Duplex Blades are scientifically 
wrapped in hermetically sealed packages. 
Each blade is protected against contact with 
waxed paper wrapper by patented tabs. 
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Including two 50¢ packages of 5 
Durham-Duplex Blades—$1.50 


Interchangeable Blades—50¢ for package of 5 


JOIN THE 
DIOGENES CLUB 


Formed by Diogenes for men 
who want Honest Shaves. At 
your dealer’s or send a quarter 
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Men who don’t want 
to shop and who do 
want a good hat 
simply look for the 
KNOX name. For so 
many other good 
judges, they reason, 
cannot, so often, be 


| 
wrong! It may bea 


lazy habit but its 
success is its excuse! 


NEW YORK 


* 
True economy can suggest no better choice than 


the Knox ¢*Fifth 
well, wears well, and costs eight dollars. 


Avenue’’ for spring. It looks 


Do you realize 
what 17 


ENUS 
PENCIL 


degrees really 
mean? 


VENUS GB is as soft as 
crayon, while VENUS 
9H is so hard it will 
write on stone. 

The 17 degrees of 
VENUS Perfect Pen- 
cils meet every writing 
or drawing purpose. 

Plain Ends 
$1.00 per doz. 
Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 


Ask for VENUS B—a soft 
Pencil for general use. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you— write us. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 P. Fifth Ave. New York 


VENUS —The largest selling 
Quality Pencil in the world 


17 black—3 copying degrees 


| trains of wagons, 
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hide hunters, the cattle moved in. Land 
and grass were free to the one bold enough 
| and strong enough to hold it. There was 
no rent or taxes to pay, but neither was 
there a court of record in all that stretch 
from Nebraska to the Staked Plains. Old 
Judge Colt was the final arbiter of all dis- 
putes. And wearing firearms promiscu- 
ously, the owner did not always limit their 
use to defending his just rights. Often all 
that was mean and wolfish in a man came 
to the surface when he was beyond restraint 
of law and civilized convention, and men 
who become accustomed to taking the law 
in their own hands are apt to grow arbi- 
trary.” 

There were no fences. The lines of the 
great ranches were approximate and over- 
lapped. The grazing herds of different 
owners intermingled. There were disputes 
and feuds over ownership, boundaries and 
water rights. The Indians still were in the 
habit of quitting their reservations for more 
beef than the government ration allotted 
them, and there always was the temptation 
before the white man of a short cut to herd 
ownership by way of a branding iron. The 
first outlaw bands of the plains began as 
cattle rustlers. Every ranchman and trail 
driver armed his hands and expected them 
to shoot to protect his interests. 

The cowboy inevitably was a reckless, 
lawless, unschooled youngster by force of 
his calling and his environment, and his was 
a free interpretation of the moral code. 
When he went to town with three to nine 
months’ pay jingling in his pockets, beyond 
the gentling influence of women, he was like 
a sailor in from a long cruise. 

In the days of which I write, Dodge City 


| was the capital of the cattle trade and the 


outfitting place of a vast territory. Long 
loaded with supplies, 
came and went daily. All around the town 
were the camps of freighters, bullwhackers, 
mule skinners, hunters and cowboys. I 


| have seen 75,000 cattle there at one time, 
| awaiting shipment to the Hast. 
was plentiful. 


Money 
The smallest coin was a 
quarter—two bits. A cigar was two bits, a 
drink of whisky two bits, a newspaper two 
bits. Iremember the first nickels and dimes 
that came to Dodge City. A druggist intro- 
duced them, expecting to draw trade by 


| pricing certain articles at five and ten cents 


and giving change; but no one wanted his 
chicken feed. 


Prairie Justice 


Easy money on the border brought into 
its towns an invasion of gamblers and 
sharpers of every stripe, and between them 
and the men of the open was a fierce 
enmity. The frontiersman used his re- 


| volvers not only for offense and defense but 


as a safety valve, to blow off the excess 
steam of his hot emotions, as an expression 
of his pleasure as well as his anger and 
resentment. When excited or drunk, in- 
stead of swinging his hat aloft and hurrah- 
ing, he split the air with a salvo of shots 
from his artillery. When the British Blondes 
gave a show in Dodge City’s largest dance 
hall, Prairie Dog Dave, unable to restrain 
himself, drew both his guns and belched 
ten exuberant shots into the ceiling, and 
no one objected. I saw a cowboy puncture 
a piano with five vicious bullets because he 
could not keep step to its music. When a 
fresh traveling salesman from Kansas City 
came to our hotel and grew sarcastic over 
the plain food set before him by hard- 
working Mrs. Kelly, String-finger Jack ex- 
pressed the popular disgust and won the 
approval of the public by shooting under 
the table at the stranger’s feet. 

If a man killed another there was no 
coroner to hold an inquest and no court in 
which a man might be tried, but there was 
a court of public opinion. To kill a man 
who was unarmed was murder, and the 
fellow who did it was usually shot to death 
or run out of the country. It was murder 
to shoot a man in the back or to shoot him 
unawares, 

In a freighters’ camp at Wagon-bed 
Springs two men quarreled, and after they 
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were separated, and all of us thought the 
fuss was over, one of them, Arizona Jack, 
shot and killed the other without warning. 
We formed what was called a jack-rabbit 
court, Arizona was put on trial for his life 
and found guilty. He begged for his life, 
but the executioner, just before he pulled 
the trigger, rebuked him with: 

“You're not as decent, even, as a rattle- 
snake, for it warns before it strikes.” 

In every killing there must be an element 
of self-defense or of punishment for an un- 
forgivable wrong, such as cheating at cards. 
After a justice of the peace had established 
a court in Hays City, a man killed another 
in a game of poker. The slayer was taken 
to the justice, who asked, “Are you guilty 
or not guilty of downing this man?” 

Guilty.” 

““What did you kill him for?” 

“He started to count the cards in the 
deck.” 

“Suspected you of cheating, hey?” 

“Sure. He might just as well have come 
right out and accused me of cheating.” 

“That’s so. Who saw you down this 
man?” 

“No one. We was playing alone.” 

“Then go on about your business and 
keep your mouth shet. Prisoner is dis- 
charged for lack of evidence.” 


Billy the Kid’s Gratitude 


The code against shooting a man without 
giving him a chance was so rigid it was ex- 
tended even to the protection of outlaws. 
At a dance in Hays City one night I saved 
the life of Billy the Kid, not solely for the 
reason that I knew him well but simply 
that I could not see any man murdered 
from behind. He was probably the most 
pitiless killer of that period. He was 
mounting his horse in front of the dance 
hall, his back to the open door, when a man, 
greedy for the price on the outlaw’s head, 
alive or dead, would have shot him in the 
back, but I threw his six-shooter up and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t shoot him in the back!” 

The outlaw heard the commotion, turned 
and saw what was happening, leaped into 
his saddle and faded into the night. 

A few days later a stranger came riding 
to our ranch, inquired for me and gave me 
this message: 


‘Billy the Kid sent me to tell you he 
won’t forget that you saved his life.” 


Not long after that, Pat Garrett, Federal 
deputy marshal, and a posse went after 
Billy the Kid. My brother, Clyde Sutton, 
was one of the posse. They cornered the 
Kid and his, gang in a cabin in the Pan- 
handle and smoked them out after a bloody 
all-night-and-day siege during which Clyde 
saved the Kid from being shot down as he 
surrendered. But the Kid escaped from 
jail at Santa Fé before long and returned to 
cattle rustling. Pat Garrett set out on the 
trail again and, passing by our ranch, added 
me to the posse. We ran the rustlers down 
in a sod ranch house near White Oaks. 

Knowing a battle would mean death on 
both sides, Garrett said to me: “‘ You know 
the Kid; you and your brother each have 
saved his life. Go up to the house with 
your hands up—he won’t shoot you—and 
tell him that I guarantee a fair trial at 
Santa Fé if he will surrender.” 

Jimmy Carlyle, a young cowboy, volun- 
teered to go with me. We unbuckled our 
belts and guns and walked toward the 
soddie with them held aloft in our hands. 
Within 100 yards of the cabin we dropped 
our guns on the prairie and walked on. 
Billy the Kid opened the door for us and 
shook hands with me. He was just a thin- 
faced boy, with long hair and two buck 
teeth—incisors that were longer than the 
others, giving him a sort of wolfish look 
when he grinned. I have seen only one 
picture of him; I have a copy of that, but 
it does not look like him. 

“What’s Pat’s game now?” he asked me. 

“You can’t get away. Garrett has you 
surrounded and if there’s a fight a lot of 
men will be killed. Garrett will protect you 
and see that you get justice,” I told him. 
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“Justice! I’m not lookin’ tor'| ii 
That’s the one thing I don’t war?’ 
Kid replied. 

“He will see that you get a rh 


- went on. 


“We ain’t lookin’ for no trial, 0 
back and tell Pat to come on with h. d 
and come a-fightin’.” 

There were five as evil-faced 
ever saw in there with the Kid, 
Jimmy and I came out the door I sq/ 
shooting in the back, Kid.” 

“You know better than that; ] | 
man if he just looked like he wa, 
down you. I’m not a snake.” 

“That goes for Jimmy here, too, } 
it?’ I asked. 

“Your Jimmy is nothin’ to 1 
answered. 

‘“‘He’s my friend,” I insisted, 

“Go on back to your posse,” |» 
snarled, and slammed the door. 

As we came away from the cz; 
posse walked up toward us, and in j 
made a serious mistake. Before } 
and I could reach our belts and) 
volley ripped out from the cabin y¢ 
I heard a bullet hit poor Jimmy in 1! 
with a noise like a sharp whack } 
stick, and he fell dead. The sam) 
killed Sheriff William Bradley and} 
Hindeman, a rancher. With tha; 
lost, our posse withdrew. 

“Next time I meet up with that) 
kill him first and read the warran ¢ 
afterward,” Garrett said, and he wi; 
him, trailed him into a ranch }} 
night, and in pitchy darkness, Gan { 
in the direction in which he he 
moving, and when a light was bro) 1 
Kid lay there dead, with a six-sht 
one hand and a knife in the other, 

The first court of authority in | 
now Oklahoma was the United Stat ( 
established at Fort Smith, Arkars 
had jurisdiction in criminal cases 0’) 
Indian Territory and No Man’sI\ 
area of 74,000 square miles, extend ; 
the Arkansas line away west to (| 
and New Mexico. 


Supplementing the Six:S hi 


In that vast region the six-sho' 
been the only law. Now the Unites 
Government stepped in, and for ? 
time its law-—backed and enforce); 
six-shooter, too—was carried by its! | 
out amongst the cattle thieves, dest } 
murderers and whisky peddlers of | | 
country. 

The act of Congress creating t | 
gave it “exclusive, original and fi | 
diction” over all crimes committe! 1 
territory. In 1875 Isaac C. Parke 
pointed judge, and for twenty-one | 2 
presided over it. For fourteen i 
twenty-one years no appeal could } 
from his court. 

No other court or judge in Are| i 
ever vested with such arbitrary p\? 
man charged with crime had a ri! 
trial by jury, of course; but tho j 
were selected under the eye | 


Parker, and his instructions and cl 
juries were calculated to sway av 
them. 
The gallows in Fort Smith was 
a trap twenty feet long, large 
hang twelve men at once. 
Parker had been in office four! 
men were marched upon its tr: 
in arow. It was the first tim 
probably, that six men were! 
group. Seven months later 
hanged together from the sa 
Twice in Judge Parker's 
were hanged at one time. 
men were hanged at once. Th 
were hanged, and four tim 
hanged together, while dou 
were of frequent occurrence. 
ings were witnessed by crowds 0 
some of whom came hundreds of 
see them. They would camp # 
scaffold, many sleeping upon 
the night before. 
(Continued on page) 
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In his twenty-one years upon the bench 
,500 men were tried before Judge Parker, 
«d 9500 of those were either convicted or 
paded guilty. Of those, 344 were con- 
wcted of crimes punishable by death and 
j4 were convicted of murder. He sen- 
faced. 172 men to death, and 88 of those 
wre hanged during his term as judge. 

All those crimes were committed within 
e Indian Territory or No Man’s Land, 
id all those criminals came from there. 
yt one came from Arkansas, for although 
fige Parker’s court was in Arkansas it 
)1 no jurisdiction over criminal cases in 
it state. 

went often to Fort Smith with prisoners 
im the Territory. Bill Tilghman and I 
jat there once with twenty-one prisoners. 
“ht of those men were afterward con- 
ted in Judge Parker’s court and hanged, 
/ at least fifteen of them deserved hang- 
. Iheard some of his famous charges to 
‘esand hisvitriolic diatribes in sentencing 
ninals to be hanged. 


A Well-Earned Dinner 


‘arker was a good judge. We need more 
fais brand of justice and less maudlin 
ipathy for criminals today. Off the 
‘ch Parker was a gentle, courtly man 
the people of Fort Smith honored him. 
huring his term sixty-five marshals were 
‘dered while on duty in his jurisdiction. 
jentencing Henry Starr to be hanged for 
ng a deputy, he said, ‘You tried this 
'7e Officer of the law, condemned him to 
wh and executed him with a six-shooter; 
| now it is only simple justice that you 
ild die at the end of a rope.” 
idge Parker believed there were born 
iinals; that a baby might come into 
with the mark of Cain on its brow. He 
iso, often. To him the law was a fearful 
sublime avenger, and he and his court 
jarbiters in a fierce contest between 
ization and savagery. 
| never hanged a man—it was the law,” 
iid once. 
lvas in his court when a murder trial 
drawing to a close. The accused was a 
ig man of good appearance and man- 
He was ably defended. His father, 
jer and sister, respected people, were 
‘urt beside him.. After the jury retired 
insider its verdict, there was some belief 
1g court attachés that there might 
a acquittal. Judge Parker evidently 
vd this doubt of conviction, for when 
jury returned with a verdict of guilty 
turder in the first degree he said, 
atlemen, you have done your duty.” 
‘ming to the landlord of the hotel 
ie the jury ate its meals, he asked, 
ve you prepared a good meal for these 
'’ The hotel man nodded and the 
' continued: ‘Then take them over 
Igive them a good dinner. They 
ive it.” 
iile this was going on, the convicted 
and his parents and sister formed a 
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pitiful group, clasped in one another’s arms 
and moaning. 

The man was guilty. Judge Parker knew 
it, and in his heart was no sympathy for 
him. 

The Indian outlaw, Cherokee Bill, one of 
the most fiendishly cruel criminals of my 
experience, who had murdered thirteen men, 
including his brother-in-law, was sentenced 
to death by Parker. Someone smuggled a 
revolver in to Cherokee while he was 
awaiting sentence. The Indian killed the 
first guard who approached and began a 
sniping match with the other guards. Every 
time he fired he gobbled. This gobble was 
peculiarly Indian, an unearthly sound some- 
thing like the howl of a coyote and the 
gobble of a turkey cock merged. It wasa 
death cry among the Territory Indians. A 
defendant before Parker once pleaded that 
he had killed another Indian because the 
latter gobbled at him. The prosecutor was 
aghast at the flippancy of the excuse, but 
the defendant introduced several witnesses 
who testified that when an Indian gobbled 
he meant sudden death to any or all in his 
path. 

Henry Starr, a fellow prisoner, finally in- 
duced Cherokee Bill to give up his gun by 
appealing to Bill’s love for his mother, and 
Bill promptly was tried for the death of the 
guard. 

I was in Fort Smith when Parker sen- 
tenced Cherokee Bill a second time to be 
hanged. 

Bill’s mother sat beside him in the court 
room and heard it all, and she followed him 
to the scaffold. She was not permitted to 
accompany him in his death walk from cell 
to gallows, but as he stood on the trap, 
with Maledon strapping his ankles together, 
he looked out and saw his mother in the 
crowd. 

“Mother, youshouldn’t have come here,” 
he called to her. 

“T can go wherever you go, Billy,’ she 
called back. 

“Do you want to say anything to the 
crowd?” asked the hangman. 

“No, I didn’t come here to windjam; [I 
come to die,’”’ was his answer. 


Bill’s Ode to His Mother 


When they cut his body down they found 
under his blouse a photograph of his mother, 
lying over his heart, and upon the back he 
had scrawled a verse of his own composition: 


“MY DREAM 


“T drempt I was in heaven, among the a ngels 

fair, 

Id near seen none so hansome, that twine in 
golden hair. 

They looked so neat and sang so sweet, 

And playd the golden harp; I was about to 
pick an angel out, 

And take her to my heart. 

But the moment I begun to plea, I thought of 
you my love, 

There was none Id seen so beautiful, on 
earth or heaven above, 
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Forgive me, mother, mother dear, I hope my 
dream comes true, 

And we will meet on golden street and 
happy be with you.” 


The photograph, with the verse on the 
back, was given to Cherokee Bill’s mother. 
She called at the jail to see Henry Starr and 
showed it to him. The bandit read it, re- 
turned it to her and said earnestly, “‘ Bury 
it with him. When God sees it maybe 
He’ll take him in.” 
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t’s Ashless 


Henry Starr was the only man I ever | 
knew who denounced Judge Parker to his | an OY CSs 


face in open court. 

“Have you anything to say why the} 
judgment of the court should not be carried 
out upon you?” the court asked. 

“Are you going to sentence me to death?” 
asked Starr. 

“It becomes my duty to do so under the 
law,’’ said the judge. 


Telling the Judge 


“What law have you for that?” de- 
manded Starr. “In this case there is only | 
one law—the law of self-defense. That is 
the law of God and man. Under that law | 
it was my duty to kill Floyd Wilson. You | 


know that. It was proved here. You 
cannot sentence me to death under that | 
law. Under what law are you proceeding | 
when you sentence me to be hanged?”’ 
Judge Parker ignored him and started to 
make his usual lengthy lecture, denouncing 
Starr, when Starr interrupted him with: 
“Don’t try to stare me down, old Nero. | 
I’ve looked many a better man than you in 
the eye. Cut out the rot and save your | 


wind for your next victim. If I am a| 


monster, you are a fiend, for I have put only: | 
one man to death, while almost as many | 
have been slaughtered by your jawbone as | 
Samson slew with the jawbone of that 
other historic ass.” 

He actually bluffed Judge Parker so that 
he stopped his harangue and Pronounced | 
the sentence. Starr appealed, got a new 
trial, was convicted and sentenced to death | 
again by Judge Parker; appealed again, | 
was granted another new trial, and just | 
then Judge Parker was retired. Another | 
judge took his place and he permitted Starr 
to plead guilty to manslaughter for the | 
killing of Wilson, and reduced his term for | 
train robbery, so that Starr went to the | 
penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio, for thirteen | 
years. Heserved more than half that term, | 
and'was pardoned by President Roosevelt, | 
to whom he gave a promise that he would 
live honestly thereafter. He died eventu-| 
ally, however, with his boots on while 
robbing a bank. | 

Times changed, the Indian Territory | 
began to settle up and settle down, other | 
courts were established, and the Fort Smith 
tribunal was stripped by Congress of its 
extraordinary powers. Stung by what he 
felt was unjust criticism, Parker died within 
a few weeks after his removal from his | 
office. He and his court passed out together. 
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The Powell Valley, Virginia 


Non-spilling, non-smok- 
ing, non-smelling. What 
a relief Smokador — the 
Ashless Ashstand — has 
brought to homes, offices, 
clubs, hotels! What a ser- 
vant of cleanliness, what 
a preventer of fires! 


It Replaces Trays 


By tens of thousands, 
Smokador has replaced 
the old-fashioned trays 
with their dangers and 
dirt. All matches, ashes 


and stubs go down the 
tube to the hollow, air- 
tight base where, impris- 
onedand smothered, they 
remain for disposal at 
infrequent intervals. 


It Has Snuffer Clips 


Two cleverly designed 
Snuffer Clips add much 
to the convenience and 
utility of Smokador. They 


firmly hold cigars, big or 
little, from falling on rugs 
or floors. And if a 
aa ” 

smoke” burns up to the 
clip, the clip puts it out. 


Use Smokadors 


Colors: dark bronze, mahog- 
any, red, olive green and wil- 
low green. Prices: $10.50 de- 
livered east of the Mississippi; 
and $11 west of the Mississippi. 


Avoid Imitations 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you with a genuine Smokador, 
order direct from Dep’t H. 


SMOKADOR MEG. CO. INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


The Ashless Ashstand 


_-SMOKADOR 


Copyright 1926, Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc. 
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And theyre 
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friendly windows 


Fenestra Casement Windows 


OU can enjoy a 

daylighted base- 
ment in the home 
you've planned if 
you see to it that 
Fenestra Basement 
Windows are in- 
stalled. They admit 
80% more light 
than ordinary win- 
dows of the same 
size, open easily, 
shut tightly, and can- 
not wear out. Your 
local dealer carries 
them in stock for 
immediate delivery 
with your other 
building material. 


SELEE EA BELEK HELE SELLER HEEL Rn BELLE SIRES 


Jee it is because so much more light 
can enter—or perhaps it is the striking 
beauty of the slender muntins and small glass panes 
that gives a home with Fenestra Casement Win- 
dows an added charm, a cheerful, sunny coziness. 


These better steel windows for modern homes 
always work easily. They are cleaned from the in- 
side. Opened, they ventilate exactly as you like — 
and if there’s a breeze, they'll bring it in. Closed, 
Fenestra Casements are as tight as an ordinary win- 
dow, weather-stripped—cannot warp or sti ck or rattle. 


With all these advantages, Fenestra Casements 
cost no more than ordinary windows. Your architect 
and builder can get them for you locally when 
you build. 


DETROIT STEERLSEPR ODUCT S TEGO MPANY 
C-2240 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


fenestra 


i ih homes and apartments 
y schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 


biggest of all is the entire practical civiliza- 
tion of this century and this country. There 
is so little place for sculpture. The archi- 
tect, with whom the sculptor was once wont 
to codperate, builds for simplicity, austerity. 
Inside and out, surfaces find beauty in line 
alone. The decorative statue and the bas- 
relief are replaced by shining acres of mar- 
ble. The old gods are dead, and if the new 
gods are content to be worshiped in temples 
that look like office buildings, it is the 
sculptor and not the gods that suffer. Ac- 
cording to Jo Davidson, one of the leading 
figures in contemporary sculpture, every 
country has the art it deserves—which set- 
tles that point very patly. 

As to large sculpture in the home, it is, 
except for a few great houses, almost an 
impossibility. In the cities where art 
flourishes and is bought, dwelling places 
are compressed yearly into smaller and 
smaller floor space. Anything but the 
tiniest figurine can’t find breathing space. 
I found a friend standing wistfully before 
a little dancing faun, perhaps three and a 
half feet high, at an exhibit the other day. 

“T do want that faun,” said she. 

“Why don’t you have it?” I asked. Her 
mink coat was long and expensive. 

““Well,’’ she said, ‘‘we’ve got two rooms. 
They have to be bedroom, living room, 
dining room, party room and study. As it 
is, everything either disappears or has to be 
used for something else, and unless I could 
train the faun to disappear, too, there 
wouldn’t be a safe place in the whole 
establishment for him.” 

It was very sad, but not so sad as it would 
have been if the rooms hadn’t cost $670 a 
month. — 


How a Beginner Gets a Start 


Perhaps the simplest thing a young 
sculptor can do nowadays is to emulate 
that gay young Greek, Pygmalion, who so 
far forgot his business sense as to fall in love 
with his favorite work, the beautiful statue 
of a maiden called Galatea. The impor- 
tuned gods gave her life, which settled all 
commercial details and made her much 
more convenient to have about the house— 
or not, according to your point of view. 

However, granting the impracticalities 
of this method, the present-day sculptor 
must attend prosaically to the afore- 
mentioned wedge. I asked a prominent 
sculptor, nameless by request, how he 
thought a beginner could get a start. 

“There are three possibilities for be- 
coming known,”’ he said. 

“The first and easiest is if you are rich 
from the start. Then the question of talent 
isn’t so important. One can advertise, 
exhibit and at least get the attention of 
critics, if not their influence. 

““The second is more complicated. Here 
again talent doesn’t count for so much. If 
a man has some commercial ability and 


| uses his intelligence to advantage, and can 
| exercise a sense of the psychological mo- 


ment to present his wares, he has a chance. 
“The third way to get before the public 
is the most difficult. This is where the 
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sculptor has only a big talent. Then | 
persistence and tenacity must be enorm\ 
if he is going to follow his desire with 
getting off the road. | 

‘“‘Many artists who belong in the t}j 
group die of hunger. One gifted man ha, 
serve as an elevator man during the iy 
and must work at his art during the ¢\ 
ning, because his genius is unalloyed y} 
more practical qualities. Another, a re} 
celebrated artist, was given a banqueiy 
another city. He went, and heard him| 
lauded for hours. But the next day 
another day, and he didn’t even have | 
money to pay his railroad fare back ho» 

‘“‘When the public looks at a piec) 
art,’ continued this slightly embitt: 
man—who, it may be said, is himself || 
gifted and successful—‘“‘it never ;} 
whether the sculptor is alive or dead, | 
or starving.” 


The First Cost the Highest 


These may sound like harsh words, | 
as a Russian sculptor, Alexander Ar} 
penko, whose exhibition at the Reinhi| 
Galleries, in New York, was one of then 
ble art events of the winter, said, “The | 
of the real creative artist who brings so: 
thing new is a thousand times more diffi | 
than that of an intelligent dilettante. Th’ 
why creative art is so unprofitable.” | 

However, sculptors do live and exh | 
and even sell; so we must assume that t > 
are a number who possess the right ¢) 
bination to get along in their business. 

The details of getting one’s work be» 
the public are fairly standardized and }) 
interesting. 

The young sculptor, like the pair! 
must have some sort of stock on }| 
before he can set up shop. Gathering | 
together, however, presents much more | 
problem than it does to the painter; | 
though canvas is expensive and tube) 
chrome yellow and Chinese red ai’ 
thrown away like breakfast-food sam 
the cost is nothing as compared to the } 
terials and processes of sculpture—figu 
will go into more numerically a little |i 

In assembling his work, samples—a | 
complete line, too—are a most impor | 
consideration. The wise young man, |! 
Manship told me, will have one of }/ 
type of thing he is able to do or wants t | 
ready for his first big show. He will) 
instance, have a figure of a little gil) 
interest the doting mother who feels } 
only marble is fitting to preserve thet 
ing youth of her infant; a mantelpiece) 
the man who is putting his first—or la- 
$100,000 into a new house; a fountai! 
attract Long Island owners of green-— ; 
lawns; a bust that any statesman w! 
want to have on hand for an emergency; | 
an animal figure for a spacious library 

“Because,” said Mr. Manship, “ ! 
you make a thing, the public thinks you } 
do that, and nothing else. They insis} 
that particular species; so it is we i 
show your infinite variety early. Am 
know happened to do a horse. It was} 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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Cooking with | 
Kerogasisreally } 
worth while 


| [00k further than the name when you 
buy an oil stove. Particularly look 
at the burners. If they say ‘“Kerogas,” 
you can invest with confidence that you 
are getting a quality brand. 


_ The wonderful Patented Kerogas Burner 
delivers a uniformly steady heat of any 
degree right where you want it. The 
control of this burner is as simple and 
perfect as a gas range. 


This model 
equipped with 
Regular and Giant 
Kerogas Burners 

using kerosene 
for fuel. 


Its “flame within a flame” assures great 
fuel economy because the patented fea- 
ture of this burner (for kerosene) mixes 
400 parts of air to one part of the fuel 
itself. 

Remember, the burner is all important. 
Beyond this, stove buying is merely a 
matter of selecting the model best suited 
to your needs. 


Ask your dealer to show you stoves with the 
Patented Kerogas Burners or write to us. There are 
two kinds: one using kerosene—the other, known 
as the Pressure Kerogas Burner, for gasoline. 


PATENTED 


EROGA 


Look for 
the name 
KEROGAS 
on the burner 


od 
Soe 


equipped with “‘regular’’ Kerogas 
Burners also has one of the new 
Patented Giant Kerogas Burners. 
This “Giant” is capable of the 
most intense heat—when you need 
it quickly—but is easily regulated 
for ordinary use. You can get the 
new Heavy-Duty Giant Kerogas 
Oil Cook Stoves equipped entirely 
with ‘‘Giant’”” burners. Models 
equipped only with ‘‘regular’”’ 
Kerogas Burners are also available. 


Also the Celebrated L&H Electrics Ranges and Appliances 


pe 
iA 
Manufactured by iA TRADE BURNER MARK 
iS 
° in| 3 
A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. S| 
: : ; : 5) 
1238 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin | Giant Kerogas Burner 
Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges ik | Every “Giant Kerogas Oil Stove’ 
it 


h == 
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The Kerogas Oven 


for Baking and Roasting is a fit- 
ting companion for the Kerogas 
Burner. As reliable as any range 
Oven ever made, and as durable. 
Gives sure, uniform results, be- 
cause its temperature can be regu- 
lated perfectly by burner beneath. 


This model equipped with 
Pressure Kerogas Burners 
using gasoline for fuel. 


BN 


ers’ Note: The Best Jobbers are prepared to supply oil stoves equipped with Kerogas Burners 
Ce OCR he Prepared to suppry_OlL stoves equipped with Nerogas Burners: 


—— 
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A trinity in one 
Those three essentials to perfect tire 
traveling, whether on clay or con- 


crete, solid surface or spongy soil, are 
combined in 


IACUUM CUP 
BALLOON TIRES 


Silence—A tread contoured for certain con- 
tact and supreme safety, yet working with- 
out whirring. 


Comfort—Flexible, yielding, cushioning resil- 
iency, leveling jolts and jars, bounces and 
bumps. 


Mileage—The toughest tread for roughest 
trails, giving wearing qualities that always 
more than compensate for cost. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


SILENCE, COMFORT, MILEAGE 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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first thing of his that was at all widely 
known. He wasn’t much interested in doing 
horses, nor was he any too adept at it, but 
from that time on his patrons decided that 
horses were his forte—so what was he to 
do, except refuse orders? He now has a 
stable of over forty horses of bronze, mar- 
ble and plaster to his still surprised credit, 
but he says he feels like a veterinary.”’ 

After the work is ready comes THE 
EXHIBITION—and capitals are proper— 
at a museum or in the galleries of a dealer. 
In some few cases an artist has a large 
enough studio and acquaintance to give his 
own show, but this is almost too infrequent 
to be considered. The dealers have the 
proper thick-carpeted, broad-walled rooms, 


| a trained staff and all the facilities for 


managing what—if heaven is kind—will bea 
largecrowd. They understand the routes of 
publicity and advertising, and haveeffective 
mailing lists as well as constant clients. 
They make the maneuvers to get im- 


| portant people as patrons; for, besides the 


social prestige, a whole-souled patron is apt 
to be carried away by the occasion into 


| buying at least a small example of the 


artist’s work. In the case of a foreign 
artist a ruling monarch offers an un- 


| surpassable introduction. Last winter, in 


New York, an artist made his initial bow, 


| | and the invitations to the private view 
| read: “Under the gracious patronage of 


and by special permission of His Majesty, 
the King of @ 
And in thelist of patrons were two ambas- 


| sadors, four international financiers, a most 


influential magazine editor and a duke. 


Etiquette for Artists 


Exhibitions are the great salesrooms. 
Even if at first there are not many cash 
transactions, the statues are not left to 
blush unseen under their dust covers. 

After the initial exhibition the sculptor 
leaves some of his work with a friendly 


| | dealer, who can, if he will, push him among 


his friends, and can put a man over by his 
personality in return for the exclusive 
rights to his work. Sometimes a museum 
will buy a piece or two, which is invaluable 
as advertising to the sculptor. 

It is at about this stage that the social 
instinct comes into play. It has been said 
that monuments are given to sculptors who 
have a great reputation, or who can be 


| charming to beautiful women. 


| 
| 


Certainly, the buying and selling of 
sculpture must be conducted with grace 
and tact. It is almost the last luxury 
bought for a house or a garden, and is 
bought mostly by sophisticated and affluent 
people who don’t mind feeling that it is 
something of a social event. 

Mario Korbel, anoted Bohemian sculptor 
of American adoption, who got his own 
start by modeling in the clay of his father’s 
fields while he was tending geese, em- 
phasized the difficulty that a young sculp- 
tor has to get on his social feet. 

“When a youngster graduates from art 
school,’ said Mr. Korbel, “he is not an 
artist. He is just beginning to create. He 
doesn’t know powerful and rich people; the 
Medici sort of patron of art isno more. He 
doesn’t know the rudiments of social life 
and conduct. He is thrown on the world. 
The strong individuals of persuasive, at- 
tractive personality survive, but the weak 
succumb. Galleries and collectors are not 
interested in young unknowns. He must 
have contacts—contacts with people who 
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have money and can buy, not just contact! 
with those who are interested, importan’ 
as the latter may be.” 

An unusual scheme to help artists in thi’ 
field of their work is projected for the future 
A rich man—American—recently bought | 
beautiful chateau in France. His fix) 
thought was to leave it, when he died, as | 
center for scientific research. He becam| 
convinced later that science was much mor! 
richly endowed than art. ‘So he change 
his open mind and has made a will leayin’ 
his chateau as a sort of finishing hayen-’ 
endowed—for young artists. After th) 
school doors are shut the artist will be ab), 
to work there for three or four years, hj 
materials and living furnished him. Onq’ 
or twice a week the students will eat in fy) 
evening dress and be instructed in th 
mastery of the knife and fork. They will}. 
spared the humiliation of the young By 
hemian sculptor who was invited to din| 
with the president of the French Republi; 
He cut that test vegetable, the asparagu)| 
into small pieces and the consternation w4 
far greater than it may look in mere prini 


Most Expensive of the Arts 


During their three or four years at thi 
chateau these post-students will have tim| 
not only to perfect their art and manne 
but to complete enough work to make a| 
exhibition of weight when they emerge: 
last from sanctuary. Painters and seulj) 
tors will be given the materials of the 
craft. In all, it is planned to accommodal 
sixty young people; composers, writers al 
musicians will be included as well. Grez| 
men will be on the board of directors t 
furnish instruction and advice for this in 
portant intermediary stage, which usuall 
sees the artist alone in a very obliviol| 
world. In school he is protected; when} 
arrives he doesn’t need help. 

Such a Utopia will be a boon to youn| 
sculptors, for from the very clay, that “du 
of the laboring earth,” to the costly finishit | 
processes, the sculpture trade means coi) 
stant outlay for what we may call ii| 
proprietor. The cost of completing eve 
the most unpretentious pieces is sO mut} 
that many likely young men are kept ol 
from mere inability to assemble materia) 
To begin with, the studio equipment is 4) 
item. When you are working with clay an | 
plaster you can’t put your fountain mod | 
under the bed when not in use. The spetii| 
boxes to keep the clay damp must stan, 
some place—and all that means cubie fe 
of studio. | 

Clay, the essential, is obtained fra 
special dealers who have it shipped irdi| 
special localities, and life being what it | 
and freight rates what they are, you mig! 
as well use caviar, as one sculptor con} 
plained to me. Then, as I said, it must¢! 
through plaster to bronze or marble, (! 
course it is impossible to give exact figure! 
as the price varies with the size and type'| 
the work, but, as an example, a mere lea) 
costs the sculptor about $110 for the eastin 
in bronze and $500 if reproduced in marbl 

“ After that,” said the complaining seul} 
tor, ‘a museum offers you $500 for the con 
pleted marble head. And if you are wiseye 
will sell it to them for the advertising: 

To cast a life-size figure in bronze ¢08 
$1000, and to have it in marble, $2000. | 

Another important item in connectid| 
with this art, which is the most expensive(| 
all arts for its creator, is the transportat| 
question. Except on actual purchases, 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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(Continued from Page 180) 

urtist must pay for his own crating— 
» buy lumber for just a small-sized 
2 deer—hauling and expressage, and 
rhe tragedy of breakage. The delicate 
res of railroading necessary to get a 
ir cast to an exhibit or a huge eques- 
tatue across the country would make 
rtructive monograph in themselves. 
1 we must assume again that these 
sles are survivable, for the woods are 
 well-nourished gentlemen making 
ling plastic beauty, and the prices 
-y that delightful character, the ulti- 
ourchaser, are reassuring. 

yod average price for a portrait bust 
established artist is $5000 for bronze, 
,000 for marble. From those figures 
2go up to $50,000, which is said to 
‘een paid recently to Jo Davidson for 
»er-life-size head of John D. Rocke- 
‘n the Standard Oil Building. Mr. 
json was also paid by ten days of 
ss conversation with Mr. Rocke- 
‘luring the sittings. 

uments are a grand way for a sculp- 
(make money. In Chicago an artist 
iven a retaining fee of $10,000 a year 
» years for his work on a huge civic 
in. At the other extreme of size, 
ligures sold in huge commercial edi- 
1ean comfortable houses and college 
ion for the children. An example of 
an be done when a figure is com- 
jized is the gay little statuette, the 
airy, which swept the country a few 
14go, reproduced in every material 
‘aster of Paris for a quarter, to silver 
(ld at hundreds of dollars, sold at 
‘stands and Fifth Avenue jewelers’. 


ielve Indians in the Garden 


lly decorative sculpture, such as 
figures, fountains and plaques, is 
1 small limited editions of twelve or 
‘copies. These are signed and sold 
shings, after the cast has been de- 
. The purchaser is willing to run the 
meeting his dancing nymph’s sister 
‘ighbor’s garden. Sometimes, how- 
buyer will command an exclusive 
f work and will of course pay in 
ion. 

affluent Long Islander saw a slim 
onze Indian at an exhibition a few 
| ago. 

ant this,” he said to the sculptor. 
ae only one of its kind, isn’t it? 
’t want anyone else to have one.” 
ry,’ said 

it. “There 
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Isaw a luxurious marble bird bath, too 


elegant for any bird lower than a bird of 


, paradise, which had set back a wealthy 


amateur ornithologist $15,000. 

Garden sculpture is a favorite expression 
of the art with many modelers, chiefly be- 
cause “it doesn’t have to look like anyone,” 

Like painters, sculptors are bothered by 
the demands of their sitters. People are 
difficult. All the ladies want to look like 
Aphrodite, and it’s a rare sensible man who 
isn’t a little disappointed if he doesn’t come 
out with a sowpcon of resemblance to the 
glorious Apollo. The violence of a wrinkle 
when chiseled in marble or furrowed in 
bronze is too much for most customers, and 
many, are the sculptors left to agonize over 
adverse criticism. 


A Family Likeness 


When a certain sculptor, again obviously 
nameless, first came to this country he was 
asked to do a portrait bust. He was 
charmed but terrified. 

He agreed to make it for a small sum in 
order to get a start. 

“I began the sitting,” said he, “and 
found that the whole family was prepared 
to help me on each point. I had to sign 
it... . today it goes as an X portrait sculp- 
ture, but it was really a combination of 
the family talents, and I have to carry the 
blame. If you are great enough—show the 
family the door!” 

“Rare, indeed,” writes Max Beerbohm 
in his essay, Mobled King, “‘is the statue 
that can please the well-wishers of the 
person portrayed. There is in the art of 
sculpture itself a quality intractable to the 
aims of personal portraiture. Sculpture, 
just as it cannot fitly record the gesture of 
the moment, is diseommoded by personal 
idiosyncrasies. The details that go to com- 
pose this or that gentleman’s appearance— 
such as the little wrinkles around his eyes 
and the way his hair grows and the special 
convolutions of his ears—all these, pre- 
sentable on canvas, or evocable by words, 
are not right matter for the chisel, or for 
the mold and furnace. Translated into 
terms of bronze or marble, howsoever cun- 
ningly, these slight and trivial things cease 
to be trivial and slight. They assume a 
ludicrous importance. 

“No man is worthy to be reproduced as 
bust or statue. And if sculpture is too 
august to deal with what a man has re- 
ceived from his Maker, how much less 
ought it to be bothered about what he has 
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received from his hosier and tailor! Sculp- 
ture’s province is the soul. The most con- 
crete, it is also the most spiritual of the 
arts.” 

Perhaps it is this quality that often 
makes the actual modeling a long and 
arduous task. When Rodin did his head of 
one of the Popes he had ninety sittings. 
And at that time he is said to have consid- 
ered it only asketch. But then Rodin was 
known for being unusually conscientious 
about his business, 

There is a delightful story of how he ful- 
filled one of his first contracts. At the very 
beginning of his career he was commis- 
sioned to make a statue for a small town in 
France. 

For one reason or another the statue 
was never made, and the little town, put- 
ting no special emphasis on the work, let 
things slide until the matter was a mere 
dusty tumble of papers in the town archives. 
Through a number of sleepy years mayor 
succeeded mayor until at last and suddenly 
the town found itself with an alert new 
administration, which no doubt referred to 
itself as whatever a business administra- 
tion is in French. 

The slumbering archives were aroused 
and the administration pounced on the 
Rodin papers. It wrote to Monsieur Rodin 
in that inimitable French business manner, 
and with regards to the most distinguished 
of artists and felicitations on his great rise; 
still, the town felt that he should fulfill his 
agreement. 


Buffalo Bill in Bronze 


Monsieur Rodin replied, and immedi- 
ately. He thanked the town for its interest 
and expressed charming regard for the ad- 
ministration and intense regret for the 
delay. He said that he trusted that the 
damages suffered by the municipality be- 
cause of the delay would be compensated 
for by the enhanced artistic value of the 
statue, the result of a long life of practice. 
He agreed to complete and deliver the 
statue in a short time—for the same price, 
incidentally—and did. 

The most infinitesimal detail of likeness is 
apt to set a whole family off. It was Buffalo 


Bill’s horse’s tail that swished home this | 


salient point of the sculptor’s business. 


Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney—Mrs. Harry | 


Payne Whitney—who has done 


many | 


beautiful statues and national memorials, | 


had finished the equestrian statue of the 
intrepid Col. William F. Cody, which she 
had been commis- 
sioned to make by 


ren others 
ie it; now 
by are cast 
in’t be able 
ioy them.”’ 
'take the 
aid this 
urchaser, 
‘ad around 
( to your 
xt week.” 
‘sculptor 
‘ait until 
le says, to 
to the 
state and 
che twelve 
ldians are 
imbushed 
den. For 
‘ou have 
‘te foun- 
'nze stat- 
‘about as 
‘lispose of 
Iblades. 
gain it is 
to be spe- 
t prices. 
the little 
‘only cost 
apiece, a 
me foun- 
ay cost 


| bronze 


PHOTO, BY PETER A, JULEY & SON, N.Y. C. 
John D. Rockefeller Sitting for Jo Davidson 


800; and 


oming in memory 
of the famous 
scout. There had 
been months of 
that exacting toil, 
twin sister of in- 


playsan equal réle 
in transforming 
clay into a more 
articulated form. 
The great statue 
had been put 
through the fires 
of transportation, 
and the vivid colo- 
nel stood at last 
on his permanent, 
commanding emi- 
nence in the town 
of Cody, built by 
him and named in 
his honor. 

Mrs. Whitney 
sighed with relief 
that hot Wyoming 
day when the ded- 
ication was over 
and the assem- 
bled kinsmen of 
Buffalo Bill 
pressed around 
her. Afew words 

(Continued on 
Page 185) 
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isc/New and Unusual 
So was the first radio 


Here is a wonderfully practical 
cleanser for the skin—to use in- 
stead of soap—to wash off dirt, 
grease and stains, without irri- 
tation even to delicate skin. It 
deodorizes too. 


Wuite Witcu stands the test of 
every-day use and soon becomes 
indispensable. 


Wurre Wircu is particularly fine 
to wash with in hard water, for 
it Softens Hard Water. It lathers 
freely in hot or cold water. 


All the family can use the handy 
screw-top can 
—it’s sanitary. 


“Every Shake 
a Fresh Cake” 


Ask your dealer; 
if he cannot sup- 
ply, send us his 
name and25c. fora 
full size can, 


Nortu AMERICAN 


Dyz CorporaTION 
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Sy private motor 


In England acar is indispensible to the 
tourist. But it is not always convenient 
to take over your own car. The most 
satisfactory solution is to arrange with 
the American Express Company for 
Motor Car Service. These special cars 
have the exclusive look of private own- 
ership. The chauffeurs are trained for 
this service. You are not restricted by 
time tables. You go where and when 
you please. “The American Traveler 
in Europe”—free illustrated booklet— 
will help you with complete details. 
Write for a copy 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel “Department 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Always carry American Express Travelers Cheques 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Tours Department No. 2 New York, N. Y 
Please send me ‘The American Traveler in Europe” with detailed 
information in regard to Touring Europe via Motor Car. I am 
planning to visit Europe about 
Name 
Address 


City 


In-Built 
Since 1915 - 


Invisible Integrity is the firm foundation for the faith and confi- 
dence of millions of Americans in Cunningham Radio Tubes. 


All radio tubes do look very much alike. Yet since there is no 

outward and visible test of tube quality, the radio enthusiast pins 
his faith on a name, places his confidence in a trade mark. He seeks—and finds— 
Invisible Integrity—Proven Integrity—in-built into every Cunningham Radio Tube. 


Since 1915 these radio tubes have slowly—surely—forged their way to the front; have 
won and kept a confidence that shall always be our guide in maintaining this standard 


of recognized quality. 


CooriGX Types for very Purpose 
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Manufactured and sold under 
rights, patents and inventions 
owned and/or controlled by 
Radio Corporation of America 
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praise would not beunwelcome. Analert, 
derly general was the spokesman for the 
an. He drew himself up as he faced the 
ulptor. She drew herself up. 

“Madam.” 

“General.” 

“Madam, we wish to object to the tail. 
is libelous to the tail of the late Colonel 
ody’s mount—his horse had an ex- 

tionally beautiful, full proud tail. And 
is’—he turned away with a choke in his 
oat, but not a word for the statue—‘“‘is 
: ordinary tail.’ 

‘As it is as hard to change the tail on a 
lonze horse as it is on a real one, there was 
‘thing to be done and the sculptor had to 
content with praise from less closely 
fated art critics. 

Portrait sculpture is not the only place 
sere the artist is showered with objections 
suggestions from self-constituted critics. 
mmittees from memorials become, ex 
\cio, art authorities. If Venus is to rise 
mm the wave in the city fountain she 
ist be adequately dressed. Mrs. Whitney 
me a fine tale about her new St.- 
aire Memorial, to be unveiled in June 
iSt.-Nazaire, France. The monument, 
ich is to commemorate the arrival of the 
; American troops in France, will be 
zed on an island pinnacle of natural 

in the harbor. 


the eagle’s back stands a doughboy, 
1 a crusader’s sword in one of his out- 
itched hands. At high tide the water 
rs the rocks, so that the eagle seems to 
kimming the water. 

Well,” said Mrs. Whitney, “the first 
ig they objected to was that the soldier’s 
didn’t have enough buttons on it. 
someone was worried because he said 
loughboys carried guns, not swords. 
the final blow was when someone said, 
you know a soldier wouldn’t come on 
agle!’” ; 


The Banker and His Bull 


ture business—and a sense of humor. 
gh perhaps not as social a trade as 
jing, still the amenities are observed 
he customer usually must be right. 
(most generous man told me that he 
Ss assumed that his clients were ladies 
entlemen, and if the artist and client 
| disagreement, the fault was with the 


‘ perseverance is necessary for this 
' 


jJange orders must be executed, and if a 
} wants three nymphs and two fauns 
g tag in his factory lobby, who is the 
i to gainsay him? Once in a while, 
th, the sculptor balks. A year or so 
here were very tender negotiations 
| way between a young artist and a 
yich banker. 
banker was considering having heads 
1 two children, his wife and himself 
led—a good, comfortable commission 
t2 young artist. 
‘ll you what I’ll do,” said he to the 
Jor. “TI have a favorite bull on my 
tin the country. If you can do him 
ou can do the family.” 
6 to hell,” said the sculptor with as 


nately, many atrocities—has sprung up as 
the result of this boom. 


too, a decided renaissance of favor for small 
sculpture in the home. Bronze and marble 
have been augmented by sculpture in wood, 
such as the elemental figures of Sergei 
Konenkov, the noted Russian. 
whole, it is of a decorative rather than 
realistic type. The shining bronze spheroids 
of Brancusi, or three leaping golden fish 
against a velvet drapery, instead of a 
plaster saint, are the mode of the moment. 


the art, the home is beginning to go out and 
do clay modeling itself. 
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Even an accepted execution of the order 
doesn’t mean cash. There are good artistic 
debts and bad ones. Some rich men decide 
that they don’t have to pay because their 
credit is so good. They have the interest- 
on-money question so much at heart that 
they feel when they pay $10,000 for an 
order, they are giving the artist $500 a year 
for life as well, and they hate to begin. 
They say, “I’m good for the money.”’ And 
since the taboo which makes the discussion 
of art incompatible with the discussion of 
money exists as vigorously in connection 
with sculpture as with painting, all the poor 
artist can do is go out and borrow on the 
debt. 

Art chatter is always full of horror stories, 
but it was reported to me not long ago that 
a certain artist had an exhibit, gleaming 
white and bronze against purple velvet in a 
smart small gallery; his subjects were the 
great and the beautiful of two continents. 
It was further reported that he was making 
anonymous book ends for an interior deco- 
rator for a living. 

The beautiful were volunteer sitters, 
who had posed for the fun of seeing them- 
selves in marble and for the glory that 
would result in being exhibited, not be- 
cause they had the desire to buy. Several 
of the great had done the same. Others 
were paying at their leisure. 


Fashions in Art 


On the whole it is much harder for the 


sculptor to turn to the small side lines of | 


commercial work than the painter. Il- 
lustrating and advertising have dignified 
themselves, but unimportant sculpture 
takes the good artist far beneath his level. 
It’s very cold comfort to have designed the 
most beautiful flower holder on the market 
when what he wants to do is Abraham 
Lincoln. 

As an art, of course, sculpture is eternal, 


but as a business it suffers terrifically from 
After the be- | 


ups and downs of fashion. 
loved Rogers groups fell into disf avor, it was 
considered almost fatal to have a piece of 


statuary standing in your drawing-room. | 
The marble Diana went into the linen | 


closet, the bronze lion got a doubtful home | 
in the children’s play room, and the little 
girl with kitten was just given to the | 
laundress. Even public monuments were | 
beginning to be sneered at by the intelli- 
gentzia. 

Grand stands and amphitheaters were | 
almost putting statues off the village green. 
The war, however, has done a lot for sculp- 
ture, and much beauty—as well as, unfortu- 


During the last few years there has been, 


On the 


Also, whether this will be good or bad for 


It is becoming 


’ 
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Are YOU a 
“Tady-in-waiting” 
— to a lazy drain? 


gf \ ciao you’ve stepped from your bath, do you 
have to linger about—waiting for the lagging 
water to give its final 
the tub? 


Not if you use Drano! You’re hardly out of the tub 
before that whirlpool forms at the drain—sweeping 
the water away. For Drano quickly dissolves the soapy 
refuse, hair, lint or other accumulations that collect 
in drains and make them slow-moving. 


gurgle—in order to swish out 


Use Drano regularly, too, in kitchen, bathroom, laun- 
dry—it positively will not harm porcelain, enamel 
or plumbing. 


Drano has many other uses 


A tablespoonful or two of Drano every 
week will keep the refrigerator drain-pipe 
always clean and sanitary. There’s nothing 
like it for disinfecting and deodorizing the 
garbage can. Drano quickly brightens 
grease-encrusted iron pots and glass oven- 
ware. It cleans down-spouts, too. 


/ 


— 


Drano is now used in millions of homes. 


It’s an everyday necessity. Keep it on hand 


Clean garage floors 
—use it regularly. 


— this way! 
Sprinkle Drano on your 
garage floor. It will quickly 
remove grease spots and 

oil drippings. 


Buy a can today at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized 
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fashionable to sculp. 

Last winter you could hardly be a proper 
debutante if your picture wasn’t in the 
rotogravures of a Sunday, posed beside 
your best piece of modeling. Sculptors’ 
studios were colorful with apprentices, and 
the Greenwich Village alleys of New York 
were choked with the motors of beautiful if 
incipient sculptresses. 

One artist assured me that most of the 
children he knew were being taught sculp- 
ture instead of music. And it is an ex- 
ceptional private school that doesn’t send 
its pupils home with at least one clay figure 
at the end of the term. 

There is not the least use in being scorn- 
ful at this clay presented to the young on 
satin cushions. Perhaps it is the beginning 
of a new Greek era, when all the best 


: politeness as the expression com- 
Mt, 
hat sounds like money doesn’t mean 
Wess from the bank for the sculptor. 
Ms, for instance, the difficulty of doing 
Iss With slightly intoxicated million- 
who will conceive a brilliant idea for 
@iece of work. 
Lenty thousand, forty thousand, what 
€what it costs me?” said a magnate 
a of mine at a gay party where 
€ne and art were being taken in 
Loses. “What I want you to do is a 
1ful man, a man who will portray the 
boirit of liberty for which this country 
| Forty thousand, ’ll pay you.” 
£on far into the night. 
next day the commission was for- 


Iby everyone but the sculptor. people will again be sculptors. 


can. Express charges additional outside of 
the United States and Canada. The Drack- 
ett Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Cleans and Opens 
Drains 254 


Dollars and Tires 


| ce . 
| —and lots of inconvenience by always carry- 
ing and using Las-Stik quick tire repairs. 


Anyone can apply a permanent Las-Stik tube 
patch at home or on the road—without heat 
or special tools or appliances. Las-Stik—“the 
white tube patch that never fails’’—adheres 
instantly, soon becomes “‘self-vulcanized”’ and 
welded so firmly it can not be pulled off with 
a pair of pliers without tearing rubber out of 
the tube itself. 


Being all rubber, it stretches with the tube. 
Therefore it cannot peel off or tear out when 
the tube is inflated. A Las-Stik mend never 
blows through. It becomes the strongest part 
of the tube, and remains good long after the 
tube rots. 


People who use it regularly will tell you that 
you cannot damage a tube while applying Las- 
Stik and that it is not only quicker and cheap- 
er but also the best way to repair a tube. It 
; should always be carried in the car, then you 
will never be greatly inconvenienced by tube 
trouble, for it will mend anything from a 
puncture toa 17-inch blowout. Outfit complete 
with buffer, best rubber cement and ample 
patching material for many emergencies, 50c 
at dealers’ or by mail. 
LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO., HAMILTON, O. 
JOS. ST. MARS LTD. Toronto and Winnipeg, Can. 


LaF 


TUBE PATCH 


“The white tube patch 


| that never fails” 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O. Send me through 
jobber named below a sample of Las-Stik Patch O 
Las-Stik Plaster O 


i Jobber’s 
f Name 


and 
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CAR OWNERS USE THIS COUPON 
Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O. 


Gentlemen—Enclosed find $................SeMd MC... 50c 
can of Tube Patch O 25¢e 
cecycstty eee Casing Plaster. Check the size O 50c 
O 75c 
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CASING PLASTER 


W & PATENT NOS. 950172, 1497130, 1497138 


As the diagram above shows, 
Las-Stik casing plaster is made 
of three layers of casing fabric 
and a white cap of soft, un- 
cured gum. The patch is ap- 
plied to the inside of the 
broken casing, after the cas- 
ing has been cleaned and the 
entire plaster softened with 
gasoline. Apply the white cap 
over the hole and the gum 
will squeeze into the break, 
plug it and seal out the water 
and dirt. The plaster adheres 
to the casing, and soon be- 
comes self-vulcanized, adding 
three layers of strongly weld- 


filled with plants, like a conservatory. To 
her left was a closed door. Everywhere was 
sunshine and beauty. The holiday decora- 
tions were still in place, mistletoe in the 
hall, holly over the mantels and a tree in the 
porch. 

Mrs. Wyers could see two human beings, 
an old lady—herself at eighty—sitting on 
the porch in a low chair, and before her on 
astool a little girl—herself at eight. A large 
yellow Persian cat slept close to the child’s 
stool, though no cat was needed to make 
this picture cheerful. 

Mrs. Wyers could hear the soft voices of 
four human beings. First, there was the 
voice of the old lady, who was reading. Her 
enunciation was that of New England, and 
Mrs. Wyers smiled—surely the child would 
always retain this smooth and beautiful 
speech and this impression of lovely age! 
There was, in the second place, the voice of 
the child, “Oh, grandmother, how I wish 
you would read that again!”’ At sound of 
that voice a change came over Mrs. Wyers’ 
face, her cheeks flushed, her gaze grew more 
intense; if Ellen had been the child of her 
body she could have loved her no more; she 
was, after all, the fruit of travail of a dif- 
ferent sort, but no less sorrowful. There 
was, in the third place, the distant con- 
versation of two voices, louder than these 
and brisker, but heard more faintly. 

There was another indication of human 
presence, the click-click of a typewriter 
from behind the closed door, and there were 
still softer sounds, the purr of a fire, the 
drip of water from the little fountain on the 
porch, the ticking of clocks, and from 
without, the soft cawing of crows on the 
broad lawn and the fields beyond, all sub- 
dued into a pleasant harmony. 

Mrs. Wyers had not come to gaze at her 
house from this vantage point; she had 
come to receive the mail from the post- 
man, whom she saw approaching. It was 
the housemaid’s duty to answer the bell, 
but the housemaid was busy, and Mrs. 
Wyers was a considerate and indulgent 
mistress. Waiting the sound of the post- 
man’s step, she stood gezing. Warmth, 
sunlight, flowers, music, books! She was 
thinking of another blessing. She laid her 
left hand across her lips, hushing a word 
upon them. The word was “Safe!” 

The postman’s heel rang sharply, and she 
opened the door. 

“Lots of mail!” said he. 

‘Bills, I suppose,’’ laughed Mrs. Wyers, 
‘and magazines. And learned pamphlets.” 

“There are letters too.” 

Mrs. Wyers laid the armful on the hall 
table. Letters—how few she had! How 
contained was her life in this house. Dr. 
Richard Wyers—twenty pieces at least. 
Mother—ah, mother would be glad for 
those; she had happy as well as tragic 
memories of Maine. Little Ellen—chil- 
dren’s belated New Year cards. ‘Mrs. 
Wiers’’—what an ill-spelled address and 
what an ill-smelling envelope! 

“Mother,” said she, “here is your mail. 
| Ellen, darling, here is your mail.’’ She went 


| to the kitchen. “‘Mary, Kathleen, here is 


| your mail.” 


ed strengthening fabric, which 
become a part of the tire. 


For half inch cuts 25c size. 
For one inch cuts 50c. For 
large’blowouts 75c. At dealers’ 
or by mail. 
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Tube patch 
50c 

at dealers’ 
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| Returning, she paused in the dining room 
_ and opened her letter. Ill-smelling as it was, 
she slipped her finger under the flap. Hay- 
ing read, she remained perfectly still until 
| she heard Kathleen in the pantry; then she 
rose and went to the closed door behind 
which the typewriter clicked. 

She entered so softly that she had been 
standing for a full minute before Wyers 
looked up. His fine eyes stared at her 
blankly —this was the way he always looked 
when he was interrupted, even though he 
had worked long past mealtime. He had a 
small, compact head and a fine, slender 
face with a closely trimmed black beard. 
Blinking his gray eyes as though to observe 
some unexpected or unusual sight, he rose 
slowly from his chair. 

“Lunchtime?” he said, smiling. ‘‘ Why, 
my dear, what is the matter?” 


DESCENT IS EASY 
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{ 
{ 
Mrs. Wyers did not move, and he ea, 
to her and took the paper from her hand 
‘How cruel!” he said sharply. “Sc, 
old enemy.” 
“No,” said Mrs. Wyers. She held 
the envelope—the Carleon stamp was pl), 
Wyers stared as though he could not | 
lieve his eyes. 
“How the dickens?” He cleared | 
papers from the littered sofa. “Stea) 
Rose! Sit down.” 
Mrs. Wyers lifted her hand to her f): 
This time it was the back which she pres, 
against her lips. Her hand began to qui 
Wyers had not known her until the ely’ 
of the tragedy of her life was past an¢) 
was amazed by her distress. 
“Oh, my darling! Nothing can |} 
you.”’ 
“But little Ellen!”” wept Mrs. Wy; 
“T thought that here she need nj! 
know!” 


III 


AVING given a final order to his el} 

Dallas opened the door, There w, 
flush on his cheeks, which were usually | 
fectly white, and an unwonted shine ir) 
eye. The flush might have been refle) 
from his new dark-red scarf, but the ]; 
was bred by some inner excitement. | 
was going to Fairview on business, | 
never went away for more than a day | 
the lack of change had its part in war} 
his mind. 

“The prescriptions are all there, | 
Lunch will be sent from the hotel, ant’ 
be back at three.” | 

There were two ways of reaching ]| 
view, which was the state capital; | 
R. & L. Railroad took a roundabout 1) 
through the largest villages and a bus’ 
traveled on the more direct route. It 
convenient for those who wished to §)| 
only a few hours in Fairview to take 2| 
at nine and return in the train at thret’ 

The bus, waiting in the square, was, }| 
Dallas arrived, without prospect of ¢| 
passengers. There were few persor 
sight; on a winter morning Carleon set’ 
to be empty of inhabitants. The d) 
stood at the hotel window and si 
Dallas, looked at his watch and dei; 
that he had two minutes more to s! 
in the overheated room gathering wa | 
for the journey. Hespoke complaining | 
the clerk, and when at last he climbed) 
the car he spoke complainingly to Dall) 

“Have a passenger every other Thu! 
who’s always late. You see that plai} 
there?” Ona hill, far beyond the end ¢! 
broad street, stood the massive buil | 
of the state hospital. “There’s wher} 
bus business’ll land me!”’ 

Leaning forward so as to look dow | 
street, he blew his horn furiously,! 
Dallas, following his glance, saw 2 §} 
figure running toward the car. 

“Don’t make her hurry!” he | 
“You've got time.” | 

“Wait till you hear the crosspa) 
standing by the road!” answered) 
driver. He scrambled down, howeve!! 
said “Good morning, Mrs. Clay) 
pleasantly enough, and helped the 
comer in to a seat by Dallas. 

Dallas knew Mrs. Clayton only by:! 
she was the wife of a young man whi! 
started a music store and had failed, ) 
in business and in health. They evid! 
had an income, because they kept | 
little apartment and continued to! 
without doing any work. In spite cl 
small body Mrs. Clayton had an ¢ 
ingly deep and rich contralto voice, @ 
of proportion as the voice of a Ca 
Dallas had heard her sharply erit 
because she had ceased to sing in a Cé 
church but went every two weeks t0? 
view to pay an exorbitant price for s! 
lessons. She had an old-fashioned le} 
music roll in her hand—a music lesso/} 
doubtless the object of this journey.” 
was very pretty when she was well ‘{ 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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(Continued from Page 186) 
ile plump, but at present she appeared 
», to weigh a hundred pounds, and there 
ye dark semicircles under her eyes. 

Jallas determined that he would speak 
aer, and while he waited until the rapid- 
t of her breath slackened, the possibility 
yin acquaintance became more and more 
veactive. He had seen couples lunching 
»ypily at the Fairview House where he 
ynt his spare time; how pleasant it would 
if Mrs. Clayton would lunch with him! 
», was not Mrs. Wyers or Mrs. Hoyt, but 
je he had never taken any lady to lunch 
tight be well to begin with one less im- 
»tant and sophisticated. The behavior 
yper to such occasions was known to 
}las only from books on etiquette. 
partition divided the driver from the 
.sengers, and the tonneau of no limousine 
eld be more private. Dallas’ heart beat 
jost as rapidly as Mrs. Clayton’s—he 
vild speak before a distant grove was 
shed; having failed, he would speak be- 
>: the Pine Creek Bridge came into view; 
sing failed again, he would speak before 
hy reached the Long Hill. Before they 
shed Yatesville he must speak, because 
ne the crosspatches of whom the driver 
ace waited by the road. 

;was not necessary for him to speak first 
jIrs. Clayton; Mrs. Clayton spoke first 
jim. He was flattered to the point of 
|\hing, and at the same time he thought 
jtle less of her. Her breath came almost 
iilarly, the tight clasp of her hands with 
}2h she somehow counteracted an im- 
ye to sob had loosened, and she spoke 
j1 a little laugh. But the laugh was not 
1; of composure. 

I hope I haven’t made you late.” 

Not at all!” answered Dallas cordially. 
)t at all! The driver has made up al- 
|y for lost time.” 

[ couldn’t help it,’ explained Mrs. 
l7ton. “I go to Fairview to take a music 
sn and I don’t get back till three 
ock. There are a thousand things to 
diefore I start. My husband is ill and I 
everything I can to make him com- 
able for the day.”’ 

How is your husband?”’ asked Dallas. 

rs. Clayton looked up gratefully— 
ely he knew who she was. Tears came 
ier eyes and were at once blinked away. 

A little better,’ she answered posi- 
Wy: 

(m glad to hear that,’ said Dallas. 

ts. Clayton turned in her place. Her 
vks flushed, she spoke rapidly and ear- 
ily, as though she knew that in a few 
jites there would be other passengers 

1 that meanwhile she must have relief 
mer soul. Again her hands clasped each 
Ir tightly; Dallas could see a little slit 
er glove widen to a rent. 

t’s the greatest trial to leave my hus- 
ul. But if I can keep on through the 
ber, I can get a church position in Fair- 
€, and then, too, I can take pupils in 
aceon. It’s a chance I couldn’t miss.” 
€voice broke into the threatening sob; 
\e sound was the anguish and anxiety 
onths. “He thinks I can really earn a 
\. living.” 

‘Cou’re evidently doing the right thing,” 
Dallas, “Your voice is contralto, isn’t 


‘ie bus had come to a slow pause; cold 
\ired of waiting, though it was on time, 
d:en passengers frowned without. Mrs. 
i:ton laid her hands on each side of her 
6t. She drew a deep breath, filling her 
fs so that she could scarcely speak. 
‘Vhen I’m well and not worried I can 
n” she declared. 

4 Fairview Dallas helped Mrs. Clayton 
Ni. There was but a second to speak; 
new was not only the capital but a 
& manufacturing city, and the crowded 
Mt corner was no place for extended con- 
‘tion. The wind had risen, it whipped 
1 Clayton’s short skirt higher and 
®ed about to carry her away. 

Illas acquitted himself well. 

Ars. Clayton, I shall be having lunch 
9: at the Fairview House. It would be 
"pleasant to have you lunch with me.” 


THE SATURDAY 


Mrs. Clayton looked frankly pleased. 

“How kind you are! But if Mr. Chris- 
tian’s accompanist isn’t there I play for 
him, and I bring a little lunch with me. 
Thank you all the same.” 

Her voice was not only pleased, it was re- 
gretful. Had Dallas been a student of hu- 
man emotion he would have recognized it 
as expressing actual physical hunger. 
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ALLAS stepped into the bus. His 
cheeks were red, and the color was not 
only the reflection of a still brighter neck- 
cloth but the outward evidence of excite- 
ment. Two weeks ago he had returned from 
Fairview on the train, and though a similar 
course would have been the most likely for 
a woman whose husband was ill, Mrs. Clay- 
ton had evidently waited for the bus. The 
train was almost twice as expensive—that, 
also, may have entered into the situation. 
Mrs, Clayton had occupied Dallas’ mind 
to the exclusion of everything else except 
the routine of his business, which was al- 
most mechanical. He had forgotten even 
Mrs. Wyers, now that he had punished her. 
He did not wish his letter back and did not 
fear detection—a clever man may write a 
thousand anonymous letters and not be de- 
tected. In his pleasure in thinking of Mrs. 
Clayton, his mind approached a normal 
condition; if he had continued interested 
and happy, he might have come to look 
upon his act with horror. 

Mrs. Clayton did not arrive. The driver 
peered down the street in the direction of 
her house, but there was no little figure 
speeding thither, her skirt flying in the wind. 
This day, too, was cold and gray, and there 
was a deep snow on the ground. 

“Got to get started,’’ mumbled the 
driver. “Can’t wait forever for a madcap 
like that. What’s she doin’ anyhow with a 
sick husband and rushin’ off every two 
weeks? Once she came cryin’.” He re- 
peated his remark about ending his days in 
the state hospital for the insane, but Dallas 
did not answer; the man talked more to 
himself than to anyone else. He put one 
foot on the car step and waited—if Mrs. 
Clayton did not go, there was no object in 
his going. But he could not stay at home 
now—what would the chauffeur think? 
He had a horror of appearing strange or 
eccentric. 

“Toot! Toot!’ shrieked the horn. 

“She sometimes catches me at the next 
corner,’’said the driver, and Dallas promptly 
stepped in. 

But Mrs. Clayton was not at the next 
corner. Had Dallas looked back at the 
square, he might have seen her flying figure 
turn the corner; he might have seen also 
that after a second’s pause she walked on 
across the square toward the railroad sta- 
tion. 

Dallas had had a happy fortnight. He 
had often done good, but always unwill- 
ingly. This new enterprise would be no 
helping of obscure relatives to buy food and 
pay doctor bills; this -would be helping a 
pretty woman in distress. It would also 
be playing patron to the arts. The idea had 
opened a vast prospect of interest. There 
were many artists who owed their success 
almost as much to the help of friends as to 
their own talent, and they lifted their friends 
with them to distinction. 

To go to Clayton and Mrs. Clayton to- 
gether and explain that he understood their 
situation and would like to help them over 
a hard time did not occur to Dallas; he 
was too unaccustomed to association with 
his fellows. Besides, his mind traveled to a 
time beyond the period of Clayton’s life, 
who, he had heard, was doomed. He meant 
to invite Mrs. Clayton again to lunch with 
him, and, if she declined, to ask for a private 
interview. He was not offering to help 
Clayton—he was offering to help her. 

Her failure to appear disappointed him 
but did not change his intention. If she 
traveled on the train he could intercept 
her on the way to her lesson. It was pleas- 
ant to ride, so warm and comfortable, 
through the snowy country and elaborate 
his plans. 
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The day which had begun with a slight 


disappointment brought other annoyances. | 


The bus was delayed and he could not meet 
the train from Carleon. Because of the 
session of the legislature and a commercial 
convention, the streets were uncomfortably 
crowded. Jostling irritated Dallas, and he 
had the country dweller’s tendency.to seek 
every eye and then to fancy that every eye 
sought his, finding something queer in him. 
He went into the Fairview House and sat in 
the large and crowded lounge. Would there 
be anything -amiss in telephoning Mrs. 
Clayton at Mr. Christian’s studio? 

While he hesitated, he was annoyed 
again, this time in the area of sharpest 
sensitiveness. He saw, entering the hotel, 
Ben Provost, a classmate at Carleon Col- 
lege during the two years “he had spent 
there in preparation for his course in phar- 
macy. Ten years younger than Dallas, he 
had been a handsome, reckless boy, the 
idol of boys and girls alike; even Dallas, 


belated in his studies, reserved, sensitive | 


and suspicious as he was, had fallen under 


his spell. He was the speaker of the house, | 
and was likely some day to be governor | 


and eventually to be known far beyond the 
bounds of the state. 
Dallas rose and crossed the lobby. 
““Isn’t this Ben Provost?’’ he said, speak- 
ing excitedly and cordially, and quite like 
other men. 


“Tt certainly is!’ Provost was a politi- | 
cian, and his failure instantly to identify | 


Dallas could not be suspected. Unfortu- 
nately, in another second he identified him 
wrongly. ‘Landis! 
how is the family?” 

Dallas’ spark of spontaneity was dead. 

“They are well,” he said as the quickest 
means of getting away. He turned on his 
heel instantly, and a man waiting at Pro- 
vost’s elbow took Provost’s bewildered at- 
tention. 

Dallas returned to his deep chair, the 
black dog once more on his shoulders. He 
remained for a while motionless and idle; 


How are you? And 


then, believing that a man near by was 


watching him, he opened his paper and sat 
holding it for an hour, now and then turn- 
ing a page. It was past noon, people were 
hurrying toward the dining room, from 
which came delicious odors. He was hun- 
gry, he would goin and eat. Thank heaven 
he was rich, richer than the Hoyts, richer 


than the Gladwins, only a little less rich | 


than the Wyerses. 


As he rose a bit stiffly from the effect | 


of his ride and his long sitting, the spark of | © 


warmth rekindled in his heart. He remem- 
bered Mrs. Clayton’s appealing eyes. With 
a desperation more keen than any emotion 
he had ever felt, he wanted to possess her. 
She was much younger than Mrs. Wyers 
and Mrs. Gladwin and Mrs. Hoyt; she was 
talented and they were not; she might be, 
if she had health and clothes, more beauti- 


ful than Mrs. Wyers. There was no hope | 


for Clayton; he was doomed to die. 
Then, standing by his chair, dizzied by 

his reflections, he saw Provost coming to- 

ward him, shining with prosperity, su- 


perior to everyone in the room in looks, | 


vastly superior in prospects. He had taken 


off his fur coat, and his dark-blue suit fitted | 


his fine body closely. His thick reddish hair 
was not quite smooth and its roughness 
seemed to belong to his boyish smile. He 
must be thirty-five, but he looked no more 
than twenty-five. His companion did not 
at all match his splendor of body or attire; 
she was a short and very slender girl in 
shabby clothes with a music roll in her 
hand. Under her elbow rested Provost’s 
hand, and surrounding her and making her 
unhappily conspicuous was the glow of 
Provost’s good looks and his prosperity 
and his fame. In confusion of mind like 
the whirl of a maelstrom Dallas imagined 
them entering the dining room—even in 
that clattering place there would be silence. 

But they did not enter the dining room. 


With his hand on Mrs. Clayton’s elbow, | 


Provost guided her through an archway 

and they vanished round the elevator. 
Instantly Dallas followed them. In the 

corridor in which he found himself there 


| Akind for every purpose 
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Make your 
backyard 


give you vegetables 


There’s a mine hidden in your back- 
yard. Amine of fun. A mine of health. 
And worth a lot of money, too. Send 
for our new booklet ‘‘ Home Gardens — 
How to Grow What You Eat’ and dis- 
cover this mine for yourself. It tells 
you how to grow crisp luscious vegeta- 
bles successfully. It shows you how 
easy it is and what fun, too, with the 
famous Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel 
Hoes to plant and weed for you. Noth- 
ing tastes quite so good as your own 
home-grown fresh corn, lettuce, beans, 
etc. So healthful, too, and economical. 
We will mail this fascinating garden 
book and the new Planet Jr. catalog, 
free, on request. 

S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Dept. 114 
5th & Glenwood Ave. 


Philadelphia 


A carbon paper for 
every grade of PENCIL 


For No. 1 extra soft pencil, use No. 1 Webco 

Carbon Paper. 
For No. 2 special soft pencil, use No. 2 Webco. 
For No. 3 medium pencil, use No. 3 Webco. 
For No. 4 hard pencil, use No. 4 Webco. 

Made by the manufacturers of MultiKopy 
Carbon paper. Write for free booklet. 

F.S. WEBSTER CO,, Inc. 
Established 1889 

335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses: New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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_ Pencil Carbon Papers — 


Wear comfortable, lasting, rainproofed 
DUXBAK clothing Leader for 22 years. 
Catalog free. Write today. 

Utica Duxeax Corp. 49 Noyes St. Utica, N.Y. 
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‘loday’s Germ is 


tomorrow's Toothache 


Read how you can prevent 
cavity-forming germs 
from gaining a foothold. 


By Tra Davis Jont, B.S., M.S. 


ARE you discouraged about your 
teeth? 

Do cavities appear frequently in spite 
of careful and regular brushing? 

If so, there is hardly anything you 
can read more valuable than what 
follows: 

Two scientists, authorities on dental 
research, have recently finished exhaus- 
tive studies of the cause of tooth decay. 
In practically every case of decay ex- 
amined, they found a certain class of 
germs. 

These germs were then allowed to at- 
tack sound teeth. In a short time the 
enamel began to give way and cavities 
formed. This evidence goes far toward 
confirming the belief that if you kill 
these germs you check decay. 


Your mouth FEELS clean 


This is a message of hope to those who 
have trouble with teeth—and welcome 
news to those who would avoid trouble. 

The investigators see their evidence 
through the microscope; you feel the 
evidence in your own mouth. No need 
to take these findings on faith, for when 
you first use a germicidal dentifrice your 
mouth feels cleaner than it ever felt 
before. 

Here is first-hand, direct indication 
that you are giving your teeth the scien- 
tific protection they need. Here is the 
sensation of health, which is the best 
evidence of health itself. 


Is this method sound? 


The American Academy of Periodon- 
tology in a recent bulletin to the public 
warns that germs produce an acid which 
dissolves enamel and forms cavities. 

The International Journal of Medicine 
and Surgery says: “It is the bacterial 
fermentation of food, carbohydrates, 
clinging to the surfaces of the teeth, 
which spells disintegration of the en- 
amel.”’ 

“Micro-organisms (germs), as an 
agent in caries, are to be constantly com- 
bated.” So says the Dental Society of 
the State of New York. 

One dental authority, writing in the 
Journal of Dental Research, says: ‘The 
destruction of the enamel is brought 
about by a combination of bacterial 
action and physical forces.”’ 

Another, in his biography of one of the 
greatest dentists who ever lived, de- 
scribes tooth decay as follows: “It is 
the acid developed by fermentation un- 
der those masses of micro-organisms in 
intimate contact with the tissues of the 
teeth that causes caries.” 


Send sample to: 


Name: Zeseeeni tee. 


Tooth enamel is so hard that it 
blunts the edge of tempered steel. Yet the 
acid from decay germs bores through it 
as easily as the dentist's powerful drill. 


We will gladly give you the names of 
these two authorities if you wish. They 
and many others confirm the finding of 
our own laboratory that germs are the 
cause of tooth decay. 


Kolynos kills germs 


A dentist, in his life famous in America 
and Europe, discovered the Kolynos 
formula. He prescribed it for his patients, 
watched it benefit their teeth. He then 
submitted it to fellow scientists. Loef- 
fler, discoverer of the diphtheria bacillus, 
studied and approved it. In American, 
English, and German universities fa- 
mous specialists who attested its germi- 
cidal power found that it kills in the 
mouth 80 to 90 per cent of the mouth 
bacteria, found that hours pass before 
the germs remultiply. 


Dentists recommend it 


Are you at all doubtful that Kolynos 
will protect your teeth? Are you entirely 
convinced of its merit?: Perhaps you 
would like to know what dentists and 
physicians believe. These professional 
men make tests, investigate, study. 
When they recommend a particular 
dentifrice, they do so only because of 
what they have seen it accomplish. 

In our files at New Haven we have 
cards or letters written by 51,000 den- 
tists and 89,000 physicians asking us for 
samples of Kolynos to distribute to their 
patients. They know the formula of 
Kolynos. They know that it possesses 
the properties that are claimed for it. 
They know that it contains nothing 
harmful. So they recommend it. 


Try it before you buy 


It is easy enough to buy your first tube 
of Kolynos. That is the quickest way of 
testing our claims. But you can test 
them at our expense—merely at the cost 
of a two-cent stamp. 

We want you to feel the benefits of 
Kolynos before you spend your money 
on it. We want you to see for yourself 
how it rids the mouth of germs. We 
want you to say to yourself, as thousands 
of others have, “How clean my mouth 
feels!” 


Free Enough Kolynos to brush your teeth 22 times, 


Y, inch to the brushing. 


To residents of Canada: Address The Kolynos Company, P. O. Box 1321, Montreal 


The Kolynos Company, Dept. 1-G.G. 2, New Haven, Conn. 
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was the odor of food. He hesitated and a 
page rose from his bench. Doors opened 
into the corridor; it was not a secret place, 
only a place intended for more intimate 
meetings than those in a public room. 

‘Private dining rooms, sir,’’ said the boy. 

All engaged. . 

ICHARD WYERS walked toward the 

center of Carleon. The Wyers house 
lay a mile to the east of the square and his 
destination lay three blocks to the west. 
It was the middle of a spring morning, 
flowers were blooming in all the yards, 
bright-colored summer materials decked 
the windows of the stores, the air was 
balmy and yet clear and dry. 

Wyers’ head was bent and he walked now 
briskly, now slowly—slowly when he 
thought of what he had set out to do, briskly 
when he remembered the necessity for do- 
ing it and doing it quickly. Preoecupied 
with scientific studies, it was his habit to 
treat other subjects with scientific direct- 
ness. He settled them quickly for another 
reason—he liked to get back to the work he 
loved. The task before him was repugnant 
to every fine feeling; sometimes, remember- 
ing whither he was bound, he ceased to 
make any progress; then, quickening his 
step, he strode on. 

He reflected, as he walked, upon the fool- 
ishness of going alone to confront a man 
who had done him a wrong, and he consid- 
ered stopping to take Doctor Gladwin with 
him. But he could not provide a witness 
to a fellow being’s disgrace and, besides, to 
take Gladwin would be to impart to one 
more person that which it was desirable to 
keep secret. He did take one precaution: 
stopping at the shoe store and making a 
purchase, he directed that the parcel be de- 
livered to him at Dallas’ drug store unless 
he returned in twenty minutes. He did not 
mean to extend his business beyond the 
minimum of time. 

Dallas’ clerk said “Yes, sir’ in answer 
to his inquiry, and nodded toward the end 
of the deep and narrow room. Between the 
store and the private room was a glass door 
on which a shade was sometimes drawn. 
It was not drawn now; Dallas could be 
seen sitting at his desk. On one side of him 
lay his daybook and on the other a sheaf of 
bill forms. His old typewriter still served 
his purpose, the tiny line of red still showed 
at the bottom of the letters. When Wyers 
came in and closed the door he looked sur- 
prised but not startled. When Wyers did 
not answer his good morning he rose from 
his chair, a faint, dark glow on his cheek. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Wyers. He spoke quietly, but to his own 
amazement he spoke roughly as one might 
to a disobedient servant or to some evil 
creature. 

“T’m going to draw thisshade. You evi- 
dently wish to see me in private.” 

“The boy can’t hear,” said Wyers in the 
same rough tone. “I prefer to beseen. Sit 
down.” 


Apri 


For a long moment Dallas ga 

“Sit down,” said Wyers. ~ 

Keeping his eye on Wyers’ fa 
ing for his chair like a blind n 
obeyed. Lately he had acted ] 
man. Locked in a drawer wer 
letters composed and recomposer 
ful pains, and their words ran 
forth before his eyes. ‘Ask j 
about his debt to his brother.” 
your wife when you are at work 
you think the town knows wher 
Sunday?” 

He believed now that he was 
mare, but that in a few momen} 
wake—that he must wake. 

“T have some business with 
Wyers, trembling. ‘On Januar 
mailed my wife an anonymous | 

“T did not,” Dallas answere 
and with indignation. 

“Tt was written on your type 
same one on which you send out 
Fool—to think you can write an: 
letter on a typewriter and not 
tected!” 

“You can’t prove I wrote it! 
hands moved toward the arms ¢ 
first one hand, then the other. ] 
cool—all he needed was to be « 
was safe. ‘‘My clerk—other p 
access to this typewriter.” 

“Well, suppose you didn’t 
Wyers held to the knob of the 
must keep his voice low, he mus 
his fist—was there a beast in 
But it was a beast defending a 
tacking. ‘“‘In February you y 
Wyers’ mother a letter, disgu 
handwriting.” 

“T did not!” Dallas raised } 
bow, his hand still gripping the 
chair. The gesture was at one 
and hideous in its terror. “ 
prove it!” 

“T can prove it! A handwriti 
ready to swear it’s yours. E 
you’ve signed your name for ye 
prepared for detection. Every 
sign your name in the future yi 
more certain.” 

“It’s not true!’”’ Dallas’ pal 
terrible to see. Handwriting | 
had not thought of a handwritin; 

“Ttistrue. Lastmonthyou—} 
a letter to a little child telling h 
mother was a harlot and that 
died in prison.” 

“You can’t prove it!” 

“It is proved. You left y 
prints on the paper.”’ 

“Finger prints! I left no fing 

“You leave finger prints ever 
touch paper. Everyone does.” 

“They are not mine!” 

“They are the same that al 
bills. What did you mean by 
ity? Answer me. What did yc 

“Your wife scorns me,” said 
voice as feeble as his defense. 

(Continued on Page 19 
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esn't know how unsightly he is—around the 
And without a thought, he will hitch up his 
's and tuck in his shirt. Like many men he has 
t a habit. 


lay Mot notice the bulging shirt around your 
You may prevent it getting as bad as this by con- 
y hitching up and tucking in. But you probably 
oticed how uncomfortable it is, and have simply 
Pm wie iA! { 
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lew Dallash New trousers curtain (the strip of fabric 
ere was but _ 


T was no pla . 
The wind hi: 
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PENDING 


PATENT 


that goes around the top of the trousers, inside) does 
away with this annoyance. It grips and clings comfortably, 
whether you wear suspenders or belt. It keeps shirts 
smooth and trousers snug. 


SNUGTEX insures neatness and comfort for all men in 
all walks of life. Ask for it in your next suit, and have 
your tailor or clothier put it 1n the clothes you are wear- 
ing. If he doesn’t have SNUGTEX send us his name and 
address, and we will see that you are supplied. Made by 
EVERLASTIK, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York. 
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A Grip 


on your wheel saves 
life and money 


Wedford “== 
“Rid-Ged Grip” 
and “Shur-Grip”’ 
Steering Wheel Tires 


Soft, cushionike, positive ribbed surface, non-skid 
grips for hands or gloves—a necessity for safe 
driving and comfort. Warmer in Winter, cooler 
in Summer. Quality rubber in sizes to fit all makes 
of passenger car and truck steering wheels. 

Retail price: Black or Tan “Rid-Ged Grip” for 
fine cars, large size fits 1'7- and 18-inch; small size, 
15- and 16-inch wheels, $2.00. Truck, fits 19- 
and 20-inch, $2.50. “Shur-Grip,” in red rubber, 
two sizes, fits 15-, 16°, 17”, 18 and 10-inch wheels, 
$1.50. At your dealers’, or direct prepaid. State 
wheel size. 


The Wedler-Shuford Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Permanent Merchandise Exhibit: 


Automotive Equipment Mart, 1315 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Wedford 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


Use E PAGES for 


permanent mending 


In bottles 
and tubes 


WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? Asin everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


At Lower Prices 
B Inboard and Outboard 
a . Motor Boats, Canoes, 
nT OS =7 Rowboats and Dinghies. 
ey =—s Catalog free. Save money 
—order by mail. Two fac- 
416 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 


1216 Elm St., CORTLAND, N. Y. 
inventors seek- 


PATENT-SENSE, sves:si scsi: 


served profits. Established 1869. Write 


State what interests you. 


free book for 


tories. Write to eitherone. | 


| straight and slender. 


@azxzz=a® Better Boats | 
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(Continued from Page 190) 
“My wife scorns you!” 
“She doesn’t speak to me. She cuts me 
dead.” 
‘She cuts no one. 
about her brother?”’ 
“An agent told me. 
Apthorp, Maine.” 
“So that wasit! Have you written other 
letters?”’ 
“No.” Dallas drew a deep breath as 
though he began to take hope. 
“Better acknowledge them!” 
“T wrote no others.” 
“Not a letter?” 
“Not a letter.” 
“Did you tell anyone about Mrs. Wyers’ 


Where did you hear 


He came from 


| brother?”’ 


é No.”’ 
“Not a soul?” 
“Not a soul.” 
‘“What did you expect to gain? My wife 
has done you no harm. And her mother! 
And this little child! They hardly know of 
your existence. What could be more con- 
temptible, more cowardly? How can you 
look anyone in the eye? Don’t you know if 
one letter is handed to the post-office au- 
thorities, Federal detectives will hunt you 
down?” 

“Tet me be!” begged Dallas. 
me be!”’ 

Wyers went out and closed the door. 


“Let 


vI 


We RS walked rapidly along the street. 
The twenty minutes were not up; he 
would call at the shoe store. His body was 
shaking; he was a man of placid spirit, and 
anger wore him out. Reasoning with Mrs. 
Wyers, he had made light of the situation; 
now his own suppressed feeling over- 
whelmed him. 

He went into the store and took the par- 
cel without a word and came out. He could 
not calm himself; he saw Mrs. Wyers’ an- 
guish and her mother’s quiet endurance 
and the terror of the little girl. 

“The postman handed it to me and I 
read it. But I belong to you, mother! 
Mother, say I belong to you!”’ 

When a strange young woman spoke to 
him he was too bewildered to answer 
promptly. She was a little thing with 
dark-rimmed eyes. The anguish of her ex- 
pression steadied him. 

“Doctor Wyers.” 

SY OB ti 

“T’m Mrs. Clayton.” 

“Yes.” Wyers’ tone warmed; he re- 
membered about young Clayton, who had 
failed in business and had died. 

“May I see you and Mrs. Wyers for a 
few minutes?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

Probably the young woman wished help 
and it would do Rose good to consider 
troubles other than her own. 

To those whom she loved, Rose was a 
strong tower. She was at home now, await- 
ing his return. 

“Will you walk out with me? 
drive in for you.” 

“Tl walk.” 

Mrs. Clayton started ahead, stepping 
briskly for one so frail. 

“Tt’s a beautiful day.”” Entering his own 
gate Wyers drew a long breath as though 
he were coming out of nightmare. When 

Mrs. Clayton did not answer, he looked 
down at her and saw that she was crying. 
Perhaps it was not wise to take her farther. 
But Rose was walking up and down the 
terrace; she came forward, smiling and 
She had lost flesh 
and her cheeks were hollow, but she smiled 
as only she could smile. 

“This is Mrs. Clayton,” said Wyers. 
‘She wishes to speak to you and me. That 
matter is as we suspected—it was the gossip 
of a traveling salesman.” 

Mrs. Wyers answered Wyers’ glance, 
then she took Mrs. Clayton’s hand. One 
could not wish her away even in this crisis, 
she looked so desperately troubled. 

“Won’t you sit down?” 

*‘T wouldn’t like anyone to hear.”” Mrs. 
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LACEY & LACEY, 774F St., Washington, D.C, 
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Clayton’s voice was hoarse. 
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The eyes of Wyers and his wife met— 
she was in need, doubtless, and humiliated. 

“Come into the library.””’ Mrs. Wyers 
lifted the books from the sofa. “Mr. 
Wyers has three desks—that one, and the 
sofa and the floor. Sit here, beside me.” 

Mrs. Clayton seemed not to hear; she 
sat in a tall chair near the door, her feet in 
their poor slippers dangling like a child’s. 
Wyers went to his desk chair; together he 
and Mrs. Wyers sat before Mrs. Clayton 
like the audience before a lecturer. 

“I’m going away,” said Mrs. Clayton, 
“and there’s something that I think I 
should tell before I go.” 

She leaned forward, her hands in her lap. 
Her face was composed, but tears ran down 
her cheeks and dripped on her thin neck 
and her shabby black dress. Her voice 
grew more hoarse as she went on. 

“T can’t really ery, and I can’t stop shed- 
ding tears. I’ll tell this as briefly as I can. 
We came here two years ago and put all we 
had into a musiestore, and it didn’t succeed. 
About that time my husband’s health 
failed. We have no relatives and there was 
no one of whom we liked to borrow. I 
didn’t know wheretoturn. Ihavea voice— 
you may not believe it, but when I’m well 
and not worried I can sing down to G and 
up to G. My voice has volume—you’d be 
surprised. I’ve never sung properly here; 
I’ve been too worried and too tired. I tell 
you all this so that you may understand 
what I did. I knew that I would have to 
earn the living for us both, and when I heard 
that Allen Christian was teaching in Fair- 
view I went to take lessons so that I could 
teach. We put every penny into them. 
Christian had a church position for me. 
Then one day—do you know who Ben 
Provost is?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ said Wyers. 
student here.” 

“T used to know him when I was a child. 
He was our neighbor. One day in Fairview 
I had to buy some music and then I had no 
money left except for my fare home, and 
T had to wait for the bus because what I had 
was toolittleforarailroad ticket. I thought 
I could get along without food till night, 
but I met Ben Provost and he asked me to 
lunch with him at the Fairview House. He 
was always kind, and I’m sure he’s good, 
and it was as innocent as could be. I think 
I should have dropped down on the street if 
I hadn’t had food. 

“Francis thought I had been playing 
accompaniments for Mr. Christian and I 
didn’t explain. It seemed cruel to have 
been well fed and in that warm, bright, 
luxurious place when he was so ill and so 
anxious and unhappy. The next day he 
had an anonymous letter—a cruel, cruel 
letter. It broke his heart. He was sick— 
you know how people are when they are 
sick. I couldn’t make him understand. 
And he’s dead.” 

Mrs. Clayton dried her eyes, but her 
tears continued to drop on her white neck 
and disappear into the shabby black cloth. 

“T was afraid this dreadful story might 
be abroad. I thought I ought to tell some- 
one the truth before I went away.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Wyers. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Clayton as 
though that were nothing. 

“Do you have the letter?” asked Wyers. 

Mrs. Clayton took from the bosom of her 
dress a typewritten sheet. It was, as she 
had said, a cruel letter. With it in his hand, 
Wyers reached out and lifted from his desk 
a sheaf of receipted bills. He brought them 
all to Mrs. Clayton. 

“Here,” said he. ‘‘ You see the little red 
border on every line. You see the a which 
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is too high and the y which is too low. Your 
letter was written on the same machine. . 


It is Henry Dallas, the druggist, who does 
this dastardly work. We have had them 
too.” 

““Mr. Dallas!” cried Mrs. Clayton. ‘“‘Why, 
once he went with me in the bus to Fair- 
view! He’s kind and friendly!” 

‘““He’s mad,” said Wyers. He rose and 
took his hat from the table. 

“Where are you going?” asked Mrs. 
Wyers. / 


April | 


“T’m going to see Judge Hoyt. 

Wyers looked back from the d 
girl had yielded to Mrs. Wyers’ ary 
beside her on the sofa, her hea 
shoulder, sobbing as though ] 
would break. He smiled—a nee 
Rose’s hands would have all the 
human power could give. 


vir 


YERS reached the square ag 

struck twelve. It was ab 
Lawyers were leaving their offi 
chants their stores, college st 
hurrying to their boarding ho 
picture with the details of which} 
thoroughly familiar. Somehow, 
the usual composition had cha 
the human beings seemed to be ¢ 
toward the spot where he had 
before met Mrs. Clayton. T 
Hoyt had paused in his dignifie 
from his office in the courtho 
stood Doctor Cushwa, his medic 
his hand, apparently halted o 
back to the distant hill. Mrs. 
leaning out of her ‘car, her 
transfixed, as though by som 
sight. There were in all at leas 
sons, and more were adding to th 
the crowd. To Wyers’ astonishn 
had letters, handed them appat 
man as tall as Judge Hoyt. It) 
Dallas and he was still passing t 

“Open them!” he shouted | 
voice. “Open them! See wha 
Everybody open them!” | 

Judge Hoyt looked up from 
He was mystified and a little a 
he was more alarmed for Da 
The envelope was plainly addres 
but within was the question, “ 
Mrs. Gladwin go in her car?” 
win had a letter also. She he 
Judge Hoyt over the heads bel 
read, ‘‘ Better keep an eye on yo) 
of whom you boast.”’ Mrs. G 
no daughter; she also was mj 
amused and troubled. 

“What does this mean, Dall 
the judge. He moved a littl 
Dallas and spoke as if to gain 
eye sought and found two ot] 
eyes—those of Doctor Cushw 
camea little closer, and those of 
of Carleon’s limited police for 
Cushwa was almost as pale as 

“Mean?” said Dallas. “Itr 
His thin frame shook and h 
strained into an expression of | 
quiry; he asked himself what 
who he was, who spoke to hit 
was, why this strange agony | 
did not end. He was not an ob 
tempt but for profoundest pil 
one will have to help me.” 

Judge Hoyt laid a hand onh 
Doctor Cushwa a hand on his} 
Cushwa passed his satchel to 
person, his eyes seeking Dalla 
moved his body, but he contit 
his eyes fixed, as though by I 
practical gaze he could post] 
pending catastrophe. 

“Mrs. Gladwin, lend us yi 
said with a strained cheerfuln’ 

“‘Surely!”? answered Mri 
‘Shall I drive?”’ 

‘“‘No,” answered Doctor Cu 
a smooth, cheerful voice. Ht 
over the crowd. “Here, Dat 
drive.” | 

Mrs. Gladwin stepped ov 
Gates steppedin. He was apo 
chap and the car sagged unde 
Doctor Cushwa looked over t 

“Judge Hoyt, you’re too bi 
go riding. Here, Billy Cove 
along. Now, Dallas, we’ll taki 
You sit back here with Billy : 

“Ts Billy Cover going to 
prison?” asked a child in awe 

No one answered and no 0} 
cept that Mrs. Gladwin step: 
side of Doctor Wyers. The 
quarters of the way round 
turned up toward the massi\ 
the hill. 
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‘Che eee are under suspicion as carriers of 


cancer! 


Here is good and sufficient reason for systematic, year-around 
use of Tanglefoot Spray in every house and building. 


Tanglefoot’s deadly mist kills roaches and most other disease- 
spreading household insects. It permeates every crack and 
crevice. It is powerful, thorough, safe and easy to use. 


Tanglefoot Spray is equally effective against roaches, moths, — 
bedbugs, fleas, ants, flies and mosquitoes. Its unsurpassed qual- 


ity i anteed by the manufacturer of Tanglefoot Fly Paper. 
AT GOOD STORES ec mge  Rs c ame eb! 


| - THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
EVE RY WH ERE - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Clom Brown HIMSELF 
couldn't be 
more popular 


There he is, popularity itself, and six weeks 
ago he was a social nobody. Now look at him! In- 
vited everywhere! Center of attraction! Charming 
all the good times with his 


BUESCHE: 
CTrue °Ione Saxophone 


Where are you? Are you in the picture? Or out of 


it? Do you long for attention? the admiration of | 


friends? gay parties? good times with those you like 
best? All these things, and more, are yours if you 
will earn your welcome--learn to play this most won- 
derful of all musical instruments. 


You Can Do It, Easy 


Within a week you can be playing tunes. 3 lessons 
given on request with each new instrument explain 
easy fingering and give you quick start. You might 
even be a wizard like Tom Brown, whose Buescher 
Saxophone has made him famous and rich. 


Six Days’ Trial--Easy Terms 
Try a Buescher, any instrument you choose, in your 
own home for six days. This is a most liberal offer. 
If you like the instrument, pay a little each month. 
Play as you pay. Without obligation, mail coupon 
below for beautiful literature and details of trial plan. 
Get Started! Now. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Elkhart, Indiana 


1533 Buescher Block 


1 
| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. | 
1 1533 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. | 
| Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please | 
I send me your free literature. I am interested in the in- | 
| strument checked below. | 
| | 
I | 
! | 
I | 
| | 


Saxophone[] Cornet] Trumpet] Trombone] Tuba’ 
Mention any other... . 0.0.2.5 secs ce eres eesceniene 


FOR ‘BLUR 


Apply Twice a Year 
You can now have real and permanent relief 
from the danger and uncertainty of driving 
“Blindfolded” behind a rain-blurred wind- 
shield every time it rains. Simply apply 
NO-BLUR on your windshield every six 
months and you are always ready for Jupiter 
Pluvius. Whether spring showers or drench- 
ing downpours, NO-BLUR assures perfect 
vision through the ENTIRE windshield. 
=\ NO-BLUR isa clear liquid compound. You 
» can’t even see it on your windshield after it is 
i j applied and you wouldn't know it was there 
but for its remarkable action each time it 
rains. No oil or grease to collect dust. One 
application lasts six months—will not wear 
or wash off. Even though your car is 
equipped witha mechanical windshield wiper 
7 you will welcome the added safety and con- 
‘i © venience of being able to see clearly through 
‘‘Blindfolded’’ the entire windshield instead of a scant ant! 
Like This. circle. NO-BLUR comes complete with 
cloths for applying. Each can contains enough for several semi- 
annual applications. Price $1 at accessory dealers or sent post- 
paid direct. The best dollar you everspent. Results guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., DEPT. B-62. MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Manufacturers and Distributors Automotive Products 


Better Than A 
Windshield Wiper 
—Clear Vision 
Through the En- 
tire Windshield. 


It’s Dangerous 
and Nerve-Rack- 
ing to Drive 


NAIL CLIPPERS 
Your Hands are not Clean 
after working in garden, 
changing a tire, etc., un- 
less your nails are clean 
too. Clean, trim, file 
them, with this handy 
pocket manicure—35c 


for Gem Jr., 50c for Gem, 
Sold everywhere. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
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ship, were it not better to throw this blas- 
phemer overboard and return for another 
to make up the tally?” 

The commander made a gesture of soph- 
isticated contempt. 

“Heed him not. 
flicted of the gods.” 

But Tha-su stood staring at the lifting, 
subsiding, sparkling blue sea. Was it in- 
deed his father, the sea god, who had risen 
from the depths to testify the validity of 
that boast that had burst, without his mean- 
ing it, without even a previous thought, 
from his lips? Was it not indeed Poseidon, 
the sea god, the tutelary god of Troezen, who 
had come upon his mother, Atthra, the 
king’s daughter, that summer evening 
when she bathed? She herself had whis- 
pered it to him, extolling the supernatural 
beauty of that stranger who had stolen her 
heart. Perhaps—perhaps —— But who 
could overcome the horrific Minotaur? 
Superstitiously, an irrational confidence in 
himself rose up in him. Was he not himself 
semidivine by origin? If only he could ob- 
tain a real weapon—he had heard of the 
dummy gilt swords put into the hands of 
the dedicate victims—he would make the 
attempt. 

He breathed a prayer to that sea-god 
father, to Ariadne, mother and most puis- 
sant protectress of all men. At any rate, 
he would stubbornly keep up his bravado, 
would show himself scornfully undaunted 
amid those alien overlords, corrupted by 
the luxury of their power. 


The barbarian is af- 


Under the brilliant blue sky of that day 
of festival, three thousand three hundred 
years ago, the citizens of Knossus swarmed 
up the narrow streets toward the great 
palace of the Minos which crowned the 
eminence in the valley. They came not only 
from the close-packed gray-stone houses of 
the town where the jewelers, the bronze 
smiths, the faience makers, the weavers 
displayed bazaars full of wondrous wares 
for the foreign-trading merchants who 
brought the wealth of the world to this 
compact capital. They came in hurrying 
groups from the scattered habitations all 
along the valley road which led to the sea, 
three and a half miles distant; came from 
that mole-sheltered beach where the high- 
prowed ships were drawn up in rows— 
everyone possible released from business or 
duty for this greatest of religious functions 
which occurred only every nine years. 

To the modern eye that throng would 
have been startling in its incongruity. Side 
by side with the swarthy, clean-shaven, 
conspicuously thin-waisted men, nude save 
for their flapped loin cloths and calf-high 
boots in soft-colored leather, the women 
trooped along in elaborate costumes that 
the world was not to see again until the 
last quarter of the Christian nineteenth 
century—in long waist-suspended skirts, 
heavy with superimposed flounces that 
came down tightly from a posterior bustle 
and belled out at the bottom; in little, 
polonaise jackets with puffed sleeves that 
were open in front over a transparent 
chemisette; in a variety of hats that might 
well have come from a Parisian modiste in 
the year 1870 A.D. Piquantly Parisian 
too—utterly unlike any feminine type that, 
after them, the world would know for thou- 
sands of years—were the faces of those 
women, with their pertly retrowssé noses, 
their poutingly full lips artificially reddened, 
their dark hair in a fringe over their brows 
and falling in coquettish kiss curls, of which 
all but two were gathered to the nape of the 
neck in a queer forestalling of the ladies of 
Napoleon III’s court. Incredible they 
would seem to one of us who could turn 
back the wheel of time and transport him- 
self back to that period a hundred years 
before Tutenkhamun reigned in Egypt. 
Incredible they seemed to the excavators 
who first, in 1900 A.D., dug up the pictures 


and the faience models of those costumes, 
who in stupefied astonishment resurrected 
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a myriad details of that amazing civiliza- 
tion which flourished for two thousand 
years and then—after its catastrophe—was 
so utterly forgotten as to be unsuspected 
even by the most imaginative of archzolo- 
gists. 

But the men and women hurrying up the 
steep narrow concrete-paved streets be- 
tween houses that might have been trans- 
planted from the suburbs of London or 
New York—square two-storied edifices, 
with rectangularly paned windows of oiled 
parchment—had no presentiment of that 
future of obliteration. They discussed 
eagerly the exciting actualities of the mo- 
ment; the arrival of the treasure-laden 
tribute bearers from Mycene and Tiryns, 
Corinth and Troezen; the abnormally 
flourishing trade congesting the colossal 
port built specially by mighty Pharaoh for 
the Keftiu—as the Egyptians called them— 
on the island of Pharos, opposite where in 
later ages Alexandria would stand; and, 
most absorbing of all topics, the great 
religious festival that was in progress. 

It had already lasted several days in its 
diverse phases. Yesterday had been the 
day of the sacred games, when, in the great 
elliptical inclosure, under the divinely 
august eye of the Minos, himself the hu- 
man incarnation of the great bull god, and 
of his daughter—the beautiful hereditarily 
divine incarnation of Ariadne, the most 
holy one—the oiled wrestlers had grappled 
in gasping straining contests of muscle 
against muscle and the pugilists had smitten 
each other until their white bodies had run 
with blood. Most thrilling of all, after these 
preliminaries, had followed the bull leaping, 
where almost nude youths and girls, utterly 
weaponless, with no protection save their 
own agility, had awaited the furious rush 
of the sacred animal, had wrestled with it, 
had thrown it to the ground, had seized its 
long horns as it thundered upon them and, 
amid a frenzy of applause, had turned 
perilous acrobatic somersaults over its back. 
The bullfights of Spain preserve to this day, 
in a country anciently populated by the 
same race as reached to prehistoric Crete, a 
debased and ensanguined survival of those 
primitive semireligious sports with the 
divine bull. The hurrying crowd still re- 
capitulated, in animated argument, the ex- 
ploits of that new girl toreador who, when a 
young man of her troupe lay gored and 
trampled, had darted forward, had gripped 
the base of those formidable long horns so 
that they protruded under her armpits, had 
swung herself over his head in a deft somer- 
sault, had clung to him while the infuriated 
brute galloped around the arena. Such 
feats were to be remembered and distorted 
in the much later Grecian legends of Europa 
carried off by the divine bull, Zeus. 

That was yesterday. Today was the day 
of the sacred dancing. Today they would 
see the dance of the priests, the dance of the 
priestesses, they would see the sacred dedi- 
cated captives, the seven royal youths, the 
seven royal maidens, treading the compli- 
cated measure, symbolized in the Grecian 
key pattern, which all over the AUgean 
world was an integral part of the worship of 
most holy Ariadne. Tomorrow would be 
the day of hypocritical wailings, when those 
seven youths, armed with useless gilt 
swords, and accompanied by the seven 
maidens, would be thrust into the dark 
passages of the subterranean maze beneath 
the palace, there to wage their foredoomed 
battle with the mysteriously dreadful 

Minotaur. And on the following day, 
while all the island gave itself up to a frenzy 
of prayer, great Minos himself would in 
solemn procession ascend Mount Iouktos, 
domelike in the background of this re- 
stricted valley; would alone enter that 
sacred cave from which he might or might 
not emerge. 

Hagerly discussing it all, the mingled 
throng of Cretans and foreigners of every 
kind—Achezans, Egyptians, Sicilians, every 
race with whom they traded—came up the 


narrow roadway to where the gre 
spread itself over the summit of thi 
hill. At its northeast corner wast 
stone-paved place of dancing, fi 
two sides by tiers of stone seats- 
four centuries later Homer we 
member the tradition of its unu; 
nificence, to sing of “‘the Chor 
once, in broad Knossus, Dedalus 
Ariadne of the lovely hair.” TT} 
were already crowded with an 
spectators, laughing and chatter 
musically crying wine sellers moy 
them, their water skins slung at th 
offering from their spouted flagon: 
sirup which could only be drunl 
It was an assembly dressed in ij 
many-hued mosaic of richly dye 
of extravagant fashions, of golde 
flashing in the sun. At the foot 
jecting stone bastion, between #] 
seats, whereon stood two yet emy 
thrones, the royal guards—wan 
double-circle shields like the fig 
with long bronze-pointed spearsa 
swords—awaited the coming of th 
royal pair. 

Behind the dancing place the 
neous mass of the palace was poly 
cally vivid against the blue sky. 
edifice which by contemporary 
standards was insignificant in its 
but which covered an immens 
ground. From asubstructure of 
sum blocks arose walls of rubb) 
with hard smooth-polished plast 
painted with conventional desig 
exterior but covered with elabora 
around its interior courts. Upon 
of the substructure, as upon all 
work within, was carved the | 
sacred double ax, which gave th 
its far-famed name of Labyrinthe 
that was later to be transferred 
fling intricacy of narrow corrido 
originally to have been built by 
that legendary archartificer of | 
remote antiquity, to whom wa 
the first aviation story in the wor 
the ramifications of the immense 
which extended in a terraced mai 
far down the hill at the other 
which incidentally possessed a 
system of hygienic drainage that 
be paralleled for three thousand} 
in the palaces of kings—were sacl 
were the offices of governmel 
with neatly inscribed records wh 
of our day has yet deciphered) 
mense magazines; were the wt 
the king’s potters, the king’s je 
king’s painters, the king’s sculpt 
as the dwelling rooms of the div 
family. It was at once a templ 
and the center of administrati 
had been a time when it was é 
sively fortified stronghold. But 
were over. What need of fortre 
this land of peace? The navy ol 
was a sufficient protection again 
Only one great bastion remainé 
former gigantic defenses, gué 
northern entrance by the nar 
road which led from the sea. 

From that northern entrane! 
great colonnade whence the sa 
rose suddenly in_ startled 
sounded a blast of horns. The 
was the awful bull god in humat 
his daughter who incarnated 4 
most holy, were coming in full © 
the place of dancing. The cha 
close-packed crowd hushed t 
murmur. They craned their nee 


The ritual dancing had alread 
in progress when Tha-su and h 
ions were led in a procession of 
soldiers to the stone-paved dai 
For many days they had beet 
dark subterranean prison, whicl 
deep pit under the very midst of 
whose smoothly concreted Wa 

(Continued on Page I 
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2 of escape. Thence, for this all- 
_ performance, they had been 
ap with ropes. They marched now, 
led with the unaccustomed sun- 
‘tween the excitedly murmuring 
‘spectators, and halted before the 
1e thrones. 
ven royal maidens and six of the 
suths prostrated themselves in 
‘isance. But Tha-su stood erect in 
defiance. Was he not also semi- 
tad not his father, Poseidon, risen 
waves to give authenticity to his 
joast? In his dark prison he had 
ipon that phenomenon, had come 
believe that he was indeed des- 
yvercome the dreadful Minotaur 
norrow he would face. In that 
n also he had—what cannot brib- 
t?—received a message from 
\thusiastically accepting the pre- 
‘acle—the superstition of these 
triors flared up readily when it 
with their desires—and stating 
aber of picked chieftains and war- 
lipped ashore, would mingle with 
's of worshipers; that others in 
; would beat up and down in the 
the great day, watchful for an 
iy to evade the ships of Minos— 
r normal number of cruisers on 
the religious ceremonies. 
' those disguised Achzan chiefs 
ors were certainly among that 
sctators who pointed the finger at 
iurously naming him as the blas- 
ioaster who had ridiculously an- 
iat he would slay the Minotaur. 
ander of the ship had been as good 
1, and great had been the mirth 
crowds collected to see the dedi- 
ves led up the long road from the 
palace. He would not humble 
Jer the anxiously watching eyes 
ree kinsmen. They should see 
ntly the man of the oracle—even 
ere were not—and be heartened 
their pledged but as yet scarcely 
deeds of daring on the morrow. 
iimself erect to his full great 
ler by far than these small- 
‘retans—tossed back his head 
g mane of fair hair, boldly thrust 
chin with its curled fair beard, 
and withstood the angrily direct 
Minos. 
iely royal lord of Knossus was a 
iman with a large aquiline nose 
g the grim close-lipped deter- 
‘his face. Terribly awe-inspiring 
he sat on that gold-covered 
bed in a long purple cloak dec- 
ver with the sacred sign of the 
-modernity, where dost thou 
—wearing a crown that was a 
leur-de-lis of beaten gold with 
pray made larger than the rest, 
his hand the great double- 
-the sacred labrys—which was 
of his godhood, and was itself — 
sed welter of their primitive re- 
fs—worshiped as a god. 
he was, and Tha-su had to 
‘If to stand unflinchingly look- 
se stern eyes fiercely resentful of 
ous daring. He saw the divine 
convulsively the shaft of the 
ed ax, saw the divine mouth 
te impulse to shout an instant 
* to the spear-armed guards. 
‘der might not be given. The 
re dedicate and sacred. Not 
TOW might they meet their 
t death which was so appall- 
rious. Tha-su knew it as well 
8 himself. 
his head, smiled insolently— 
“inos also had heard the tale 
‘!—and, while the crowd mur- 
andalized amazement, turned 
gaze to the adjacent throne 
ie not less divine incarnation 


1 involuntarily. Was not this 
iddess who sat throned above 
-rb splendor of startlingly vivid 


jore than human, surely, was 
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that amazing loveliness of proud and per- 
fect feature on which, impiously bold, he 
dared to look with sustained, with fasci- 
nated directness! He felt, as it were, a di- 
vine emanation from her sweep puissantly 
over him, thrilling his blood, awing him 
uncomfortably, as she sat motionless on 
that golden throne, her dark hair—Homer 
attributed to “fair-haired”’ Ariadne the 
prized characteristic of his own Achzans— 
escaping from under a tall conical crown 
encircled by a golden snake, golden snakes 
wreathed about her bare white arms, 
golden snakes writhing upon the gorgeous 
apron which descended on her long bell- 
shaped skirt, upon the magnificently em- 
broidered tight jacket which left fully 
exposed, in sacredly ancient fashion, the 
sculptured whiteness of her nude bosom. 

Rigid she sat, proud and almost super- 
naturally beautiful, her large dark eyes 
fixed strangely upon him. A half-religious 
impulse to fling himself down in abased 
prostration all but overmastered him. He 
resisted it with an effort of will. Divine 
she might be, but she was also a woman— 
the daughter of that hated Minos whose 
throne he had fatuously challenged. He 
would not derogate from his wild boast. 
He would not bow before her—he, the 
Achzan, whose every movement was fol- 
lowed by the anxious eyes of other Achzans 
in that close-packed mingled throng. He 
would maintain his barbaric alien pride, 
challenging her power also, divine or not, in 
a magnificent defiance that would be a fire- 
side tale in far-off Argolis, assimilating 
him—who knew?—to the glorious heroes of 
remote antiquity. The bards should sing— 
who would not earn a verse in the songs of 
the bards?—how he thrust his fair curled 
beard at most holy Ariadne. He did so— 
saw her lovely lips part slightly in a long 
breath. 

He stood in scornful insolence—and was 
not annihilated. 

Behind him the line of waiting priest- 
esses, their slim bodies nude above leopard- 
skin kilts, struck their seven-stringed lyres. 
From the other side of the dancing floor, the 
line of priests answered them in twangingly 
resonant antiphony. It was the awaited 
signal. Tha-su stepped back, joined the 
youths and maidens now risen from their 
obeisance. They linked hands; little hands 
that trembled, some of them. To the weird 
melody of the thrumming strings the maz- 
ily intricate sacred dance commenced. 
They who danced it knew themselves 
doomed, but the majority performed the 
familiar steps with meticulous exactitude, 
in a piously docile resignation. What 
human revolt was possible against the sub- 
lime necessities of the gods? All their lives 
they had been accustomed to the spectacle 
of unresisting divine victims; their own 
royal birth carried with it—as everywhere 
over the ancient world—the liability to 
that destiny. Only Tha-su scorned that 
humility. He danced proudly, his fair- 
locked head high, maintaining his bravado 
to the last. Among the crowded tiers of 
spectators he saw the excited gestures of his 
friends. Tomorrow? His boast seemed 
madness. He must warn them—that jailer 
could be bribed—not to imperil their lives 
by patently useless audacity. He turned 
and twisted in the convolutions of the 
measure, the stone-paved floor resounding 
under the rhythmic beat of his feet, danced 
with an ostentatious careful perfection— 
he had never danced better in his life. He 
danced deliberately for Ariadne. He would 
show her that there was no tremor in his 
heart. The admirative murmur of the 
throng was an intoxication. Ariadne sat 
rigid, staring at him. 


The ritual dancing had long since ter- 
minated. Ariadne sat in the queen’s meg- 
aron, the great women’s room embedded 
inaccessibly within the far-spreading mass 
of the palace. Splendid was that apartment, 
possessing no windows but illuminated in 
soft horizontal radiance from two large 
light-wells open to the sky, beyond the two 
rows of columns on its southern and western 
sides. On the irradiated wall beyond one 
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of those colonnades was a great and mar- 
velously realistic painting of all manner of 
birds winging through the air; on the wall 
beyond the other was a similar great paint- 
ing that represented the depths of the sea— 
every kind of fish swimming above coral- 
overgrown rocks, sending upward long 
lines of bubbles from the sharp stroke of 
their tails. Another wall was covered with 
a brilliant scene of girls with their long hair 
streaming in the whirl of the dance. Costly 
dyed curtains hung, half-drawn, between 
the columns, and many-colored cushions 
heaped the long low seat against the inner 
wall whereon sat, their knees drawn up, in 
a vivid-hued gorgeousness of fashionable 
bell-skirted, tight-jacketed costumes, the 
noble ladies in attendance on her divinely 
royal majesty. 

About the apartment stood many pieces 
of furniture covered with plates of beaten 
gold—furniture whose like was only to be 
found in the great palaces of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. From behind the half-open cur- 
tains of another wall came the cool water 
splash of the fountain in the recess which 
was a bathroom. The whole presented a 
harmonious richness of polychromatic 
color, of mingled blues and reds and yel- 
lows, of silver and wrought gold, soft in the 
evening light that filtered between the 
columns on its two sides. 

But, in her golden seat, Ariadne sat obliv- 
ious of this magnificence. Crouched on the 
floor in front of her, a girl slave swept the 
strings of her harp, sang in a sweet voice 
the newest fashionable love songs brought 
from exotically poetic Egypt. The divine 
queen propped her chin on her white hand, 
stared in front of her with large dark brood- 
ing eyes that no longer perceived her sur- 
roundings. On the long wall seat, the ladies 
chattered in discreet whisperings and gig- 
gles, discussing the events of the day, dis- 
cussing also the insolent beauty of that 
barbarian—what was his name?—Tha?— 
Tha-su—who had danced so magnificently. 
And his absurd boast! It was said the 
royal guards had nevertheless been dou- 
bled. But he was safely immured in his 
subterranean dungeon; could do no harm. 
Whether or not the divine queen heard the 
plaintive music of voice and thrumming 
strings, she seemed to catch that whis- 
pered name—she turned with an irritated 
frown toward those women, which silenced 
them, while they nudged each other. How 
he had insulted her arrogant haughtiness! 
Were he not already a sacred victim, surely 
he would then and there have died the 
death! Some of the more sophisticated of 
those ladies smiled cynically, mutely con- 
veying an opinion on that subject they 
dared not openly express. The sentimental 
ones sighed. If only they were Ariadne, the 
divinely omnipotent! Would they not 
know where to choose, and how to save, a 
lover! The slave girl swept the cords of 
her harp, sang: 


“The breath of thy nostrils alone 
Ts that which maketh my heart to live. 
I found thee. 
The gods grant thee to me 
For ever and ever.” 


The divine queen clenched her white 
hands in a gesture she abruptly arrested. 
She spoke petulantly, her beautiful face 
somber, to the harpist. 

“‘T am wearied of these foolish Egyptian 


songs. Dost thou not know the songs of 
other lands—of the Sicilians—of the 
Achzans ay 


“Of the Sicilians, I know one, Gracious- 
one-who-may-not-be-directly-viewed— the 
song of the girl for her lover far distant in 
the western land of tin.” 

“A mawkish song. Sing mea song of the 
warlike Achzans.” 

“Alas, thy slave deserves not to live, 
merciful one—the Achzan songs my wit- 
less master did not teach me, may his name 
be forgotten!” 

The divine queen frowned. 

“Thou wilt learn some by tomorrow’s 
sunset or be whipped.” 

She clapped her hands sharply and a jet- 
black Nubian woman slave—a precious gift 


April | 


from the Pharaoh of Egypt—da 
ward from behind the curtains, 
“Send hither to me the capta 
guards!” | 
The Nubian girl prostrated her 
a clash of silver anklets, sprang w 
away again through the columns, | 
She-who-must-not-be-direetl 
turned to the simpering, instan 
ladies on the long bench. 
“Leave me!” she said imperio 
would be alone.” i 


Moonlight was a magic over t¢ 
Under the full silver disk that fio 
up in the blanched sky, the tall ii 
terraced garden gleamed white 
that had lost their green, and { 
cups of the late red tulips seeme( 
the spell of that brilliant light » 
their short shadows upon the p 
warm still air was pregnant witl 
fume of massed roses, with the o 
ing sweetness of the lilies, with the 
of marjoram. Far down in the mi 
a nightingale sang one of the } 
passionate nocturnes to the mi 
eggs were nearly hatched. 
must-not-be-directly-viewed, Ari 
earthly incarnation of the most 
stopped for a moment to listen to 
of bird music welling up through | 
of the night. She stood, twitch 
her face the head veil of almost tr 
Egyptian lawn, motionless as th 
distant vehemence of passion wel 
heartbeats made audible, paral 
with this accentuation. Then, 
nervously back to where on its hil 
palace was a piled-up mass of wh 
neath the moon, she gestured tot 
girl slave following her like a blac 
moved forward with bare-ankled 
less in their soft-leather sandals, 

Like a ghost, seeming diaphan 
blanched brilliance, she went sw 
the stone-flagged steps from teri 
race, through the scent of mass 
that were deprived of color, w 
palm fronds stiff against the 
sky, while the nightingale sent 
song of love vibrating through 
air. She halted at last by a foun 
the water splashed into a rectan; 
pool, and stone seats were rang¢ 
square-pillared summerhouse 
with dark roses brought from dis 
lon. The Nubian slave girl spri 
on one of those seats the large so 
she had carried. Ariadne sea’ 
upon them—the Nubian sta’ 
creetly at a little distance bel 
leaned forward, listened, listene 
her little sandaled foot tapping 
flags with impatience when sh 
there was no sound. | 

But she had not long to wait. 
there came through the moonlit ¢ 
rhythmic foot beat of discipline 
clank of bronze accouterments. 
approached steadily, came cl 
abruptly at a sharp command. 
steps of one man alone renewet 
tial approach. He appeared b 
entrance pillars—a soldier Wi 
figure-of-eight shield slung onth 
which -held his bronze-tippec 
bronze sword hanging at his left 
head a great bronze helmet that 
der the moon. He advanced 
most holy one, who sat sudden! 
rigid, knelt before her with averi 
was the captain of the guard. — 

“Sacred - one - whose- comme 
not-be-questioned, the captive! 

She-who-must-not-be-dire¢ 
had again twitched the lawn 
across her face. She replied ¥ 
distinctness of voice which bet! 
ing of her suddenly difficult 
speech. | 

“Bring him hither!” 

The captain of the guard be 
acquiescence, sprang to his feet) 
gle of metal, disappeared. 

The next instant, at his curt 
the rhythmic tramp of feet re¢ 
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le of spear-armed, shield-protected 
‘passed into the space by the foun- 
ted abruptly at the captain’s order. 
1 them, his hands tied behind him, 
les fettered, stood Tha-su. 
divine one contemplated him 
, her transparent veil of lawn, her 
» hidden. 
ice off his fetters!’’ she said sharply. 
liers stooped; there was a clank of 
chain dropped to the pavement. 
‘stood motionless but free. She 
gain to the captain of the guard. 
‘him here—but remain so that my 
's may come to thy ears.”’ 

'ficer crouched in acknowledgment 
‘der, drew himself erect, uttered his 
ymand. The file of soldiers turned 
jarched off. For a moment or two 
‘mp resounded in the still moon- 
then ceased. Save for the Nubian 
‘ent and motionless like a black 
ehind her, the youthful incarna- 
earth of Ariadne, the very sacred 
alone with the barbarian who had 
affronted her. 

nained motionless. She sat silent 
‘ment, contemplating him through 
‘still drawn over her face. In that 
idiance, his features were clearly 
iis long fair hair glinting as it fell 
shoulders, his fair curled beard 
with a shimmer of light. 

{ she spoke. 

i hast nothing to say?—nothing to 
“me?” 

wed half a step. 

once more to see that divine face 
that of the most mighty and most 
_ of all goddesses, turning the heart 
) water and maddening his brain— 
t, I desire, most sacred one!” He 
on his knee as he spoke in a low 
ce, vibrant with sincerity. 

| knowest me?”’ she said, in sur- 


ieart leaped and told me ere even I 
hy sacred presence!” 

‘was again a little silence. And 
letly, with a trembling hand, she 
veil from her face. 


‘Y? she said softly. “Art thou 


mtured an awed glance at her, 
his head again. 

” she breathed. ‘Look at me as 
‘t upon the dancing floor, thy head 


'yed, looked at her with a long gaze 
ae drew his breath. Tomorrow he 
2. He was reckless of that doom. 
ie looked his fill once more upon 
which had haunted him almost to 
in his dark pit prison, where the 
idens whimpered and his compan- 
is cursed their fate. He was filled 
: intoxication of the deliciously 
love of romantic youth, loving 
m it loves the utterly inaccessible, 
in the thought of immolation at 
deautiful cruel feet. Far from him 
the bravado of the dancing floor. 
d only to humble himself in an im- 
y of sufficient atonement for his 
. Tomorrow—he had already told 
‘he would shout her sacred name 


»oke again, in that low musical 
ch was the voice of a divinity. 
rt” she said. “Thou art free. A 
ts thee at the port. Another 
from the city shall be seized to 
place tomorrow.” 
not move. 
Achean!” she repeated, almost 
“Goll The goddess commands.” 
ialned motionless, on bended knee, 
uddenly clenched, a roaring in his 
him leaped up a picture of those 
tives in that dungeon whence, half 
nee, he had been drawn—a visual- 
f them being pushed tomorrow 
lat appallingly mysterious fate in 
Labyrinth, from which he miracu- 
Ss now offered release. He thought 
ree Achzan kinsmen in the city, 
on him—for who knew what of 
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desperate achievement. He thought of his 


wild boast, and the dolphin who had | 


emerged spouting from the sea to authen- 
ticate it. If he obeyed this command, if he 
snatched this coward’s opportunity, he was 
forever shamed. Never would the bards 
sing his renown by the glowing hearths of 
winter. Never would he dare to show his 
face among Achzans. On the other hand— 
he thrilled with a new wild thought—if he 
disobeyed, if he remained and slew the 
dread Minotaur as vaingloriously he had 
boasted to do—as, surely, his divine father, 


Poseidon, had affirmed he might—then all | 


that was the wealth and glory of the Minos 
would be his—his, the heaped-up gold and 
precious bronze of the palace; his, the mul- 
titudinous slaves; his also, incredibly but 
certainly—he scarce could dare to admit 
this thought that made him tremble, that 
sent fire through his nerves, a madness 
through his brain—this divinely beautiful 
creature who was not only goddess but 
woman. 

She spoke, even while his mind reeled 
with the perception of that intoxicating 
possibility. 

“Thou goest not?’ He could not tell 
whether or not there was anger in that low 
voice. 

He dared to answer. 

“Most holy one, even the gods may not 
prevail against an oath. I have sworn.” 

“Thou hast sworn?” Her voice trem- 
bled. 

“To slay the Minotaur, or be slain.” 

“Thou art mad!” 

He found again—come to him he knew 
not how—that ready daring of speech 
which had made him a dangerous rival- 
hated wooer among the Achzan maidens. 

“Yea, mad with love of thee, divine one! 
Mad as the gods send madness—making 
men even as they—with no bounds set to 
their desires!”’ 

She was silent, sat staring at him with 
wondrous eyes—eyes that his own dared to 
meet as he knelt before her. That silence 
was pregnant with unutterable things; he 
felt it press upon his ears; saw that moonlit 
garden like the garden of a dream. 

Again she spoke, uncertainly. 

“‘T offer thee free passage. Why shouldst 
thou stay to risk thy life in that combat 
whence no human has ever returned?”’ 

He dared again, dared superlatively. 

“That victorious I may wed thee, divine 


one of beauty that dulls the envious moon, | 


for in me flows also the blood of gods, and 
my father was Poseidon! Thus have I 
sworn the oath!” 

She breathed deeply. What thoughts 
were racing through her mind, fevered also? 
Thoughts of that divine bull-incarnate 
father whom she herself, since her divine 
mother was no more, was doomed to wed 
according to immemorially ancient precept 
in order that their jointly divine race might 
be preserved? 
of them, saw only those burning dark eyes 
fixed upon his face. Would she call the 
captain of the guard, have him conveyed 
back to his prison in fierce wrath at his 
sacrilegious insolence? 

She sighed. 

“Thou hast. chosen thy fate, Achzan. 
Against oaths the gods themselves are 
powerless. Yet, for I am merciful, if there 
is a boon thou wouldst have of me—thou,”’ 
her voice sank almost to inaudibility, 
“mayst ask it.’’ 

He took a deep breath; saw, in a mental 
vision, Poseidon rising spoutingly amid the 
sun-glittering waves. 

“T ask then, O divinely merciful one,” 
he steadied his voice, “for asword—a sword 
of temper, long and sharp.” 

She stared at him, checked an abrupt 
gesture, knowing, as he did not know, what 
that request implied—continued to stare at 
him as if fascinated, as if she would never 
speak. The silence seemed to ring. He 
waited, wondering, baffled, his hopes plung- 
ing sickeningly in that ominous hush. 

Suddenly she turned, beckoned the Nu- 
bian slave girl, whispered a word into her 
ear. The slave darted away into the 
moonlight-misty garden. A moment or two 


He could attain to no hint | 
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Center Official American League Ball. 
Baseball shoes that set new quality stand- 
ards. Uniforms perfect in fit and unex- 
celled in wear. Golf goods of top hole pro- 
fessional quality. Tennis tackle that puts 
a little bit of the champion in your game. 


The Reach line for 1926 covers the entire 
field of sport. You'll find Reach equip- 
ment at the better dealers’. 
Write direct to Department J for new 
Spring and Summer Catalog 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
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THE SATURDAY 


HE rat is the most successful robber on record. 
It is estimated that every rat steals or destroys at 
least $2 worth of property every year. And there are 
hundreds of millions of rats in the United States! 
Figure for yourself what the rat is costing us—and you. 


A little Cyanogas pumped into the rat-hole will 
stop this thief and all his thieving. 


Kill them with 


CYANOGAS 


Cyanogas should not be used in dwellings or confined 
spaces where the fumes may endanger human beings 


Just as effective for groundhogs, moles, ants, etc. 
We maintain a large staff of insect and rodent ex- 
perts who will be glad to advise you without charge 
or obligation. 


Send for free Leaflet 239 giving full information 


The American Cyanamid Company also makes Cyan- 
amid and other fertilizer ingredients, cyanide for 
mining, prussiates and other nitrogen products exten- 
sively used in agriculture and industry. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


511 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES CO.—Desk 239 
511 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send me, by express collect, your trial outfit 
of 1 lb. can of Cyanogas A-Dust and special 
duster with hose for killing rats. Enclosed 
is money order (or check) for $2.00. 


| checked. 
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later they heard the clank of bronze, a 
soldierly tread. The captain of the guard 
stood again before Ariadne, the most holy 
one, bowed himself in devout obeisance. 

“Thy sword!” she said curtly, a curious 
choke in her throat. The captain of the 
guard unbuckled his long weapon, offered 
it to her without a word, his eyes averted 
from direct gaze at her. She laid it across 
her knee. ‘‘ Retire and wait my summons.” 
Her voice was imperious. ‘Presently thou 
shalt conduct this Achzan back to his 
prison.”’ 

The captain of the guard abased himself, 
turned and departed. The Nubian girl was 
not again visible. Once more Tha-su and 
She-who-must-not-be-directly-viewed, the 
dazzling incarnation of divine Ariadne, 
were alone. She gazed anew at him, spoke 
almost in a whisper. 

“Come closer to me, son of Poseidon.” 

He arose and obeyed. 

“What is thy name?”’ 

“Tha-su.” 

She looked up into his eyes, her face 
divinely beautiful, while about them fell 
the shimmer of moonlight and far away the 
nightingale sang passionately. 

“Thou hast only one night to live, 
Tha-su!”’ 


Endlessly already he had crept through 
that dark maze of passages, in one hand the 
long bronze sword—he had tried its temper; 
it was a masterpiece of the armorer’s art— 
wound about the other arm the long coil of 
flaxen thread that, by a mysterious hand, 
had been flung that morning into his black 
prison. Behind him, following him with 
frightened whimpers, with terrified ejacu- 
lations, groped the seven royal maidens, his 
six male companions. Already it seemed 
hours since, from the great religious cere- 


| mony in the central court of the palace, 
| they had been thrust—spear-armed soldiers 


behind them—into the opening of the 
underground vaults. 
What was that roaring sound sud- 


| denly audible, reverberating through these 
| erypts? He turned at hazard round one of 


the sharp corners in those intricate narrow 
stone corridors, saw a gleam of ruddy light 
upon a wall. This was something, at any 
rate! He hurried forward, paying out the 
thread behind him—never otherwise would 
they find their way back again—turned yet 
another corner. 

There, ahead of him in a widened vault, 
was a great brass monster, half bull, half 
man, from whose immense open bovine 
mouth came the flames and roar of a fiercely 
blazing internal furnace. It stretched two 
hoofed arms in front of it, as if ready to 
dandle its victim. The Minotaur! He 
Could one fight a monster of 
brass? And then suddenly he saw, stand- 
ing in the half gloom, a man armed with the 
sacred double battle-ax—the Minos him- 
self! This then was part of the ordeal— 
Tha-su’s brain leaped to the recognition; 
it was a primitive all-but-universal royal 


| ordeal, one that would persist at Calicut in 


India until 1743 A.D.—that every nine 
years the Minos had to undergo; to offer 
himself in mortal combat with his possible 
successor; a combat in which, for long ages, 
the odds had been cunningly arranged for 
him. Tha-su rushed at him with a wild 
exultant shout and, before the upswung 
battle-ax could descend, drove his point 
at the throat. 


Under the brilliant blue sun-suffused sky, 
in the great central court of the palace, 
Ariadne, the most holy one, sat on one of 
two golden thrones. The other throne was 
vacant. Before that other throne was an 
altar, fronted by a double pair of upturned 
bull’s horns, and bearing upon it, erect, a 
sacred double ax. In long lines down that 
great courtyard were the priests and priest- 
esses, striking their seven-stringed lyres 
and intoning wildly mournful hymns. Be- 
hind them a close-packed mags of Cretans, 
men and women, wailed and mourned as 
was the ritual custom. They wailed hypo- 
critically for the fourteen victims, wailed 
with only slightly less hypocrisy for the 


April i 
. 
Minos risking his life down in the dy 
which symbolized the underworl 
did not return, then the virility of t} 
king was manifestly useless for : 
tinued vigor of their communal — 
manifestly it was time that anothe 
replace him. But he would return 
years back he had returned. 
Ariadne, decked in ceremonial 
cence, sat rigid, staring at that door 
the captives had been pushed; whe 
and the crowd stared fascinated 
also—the victorious Minos woul) 
presently emerge. 
Endless—exasperatingly, mad 
endless—were those mournful hym 
priests and priestesses. Would thy 
hailed climax never come, this a 
suspense be dispelled? Rigid—con, 
rigid, sat Ariadne. What secret aw 
was terrible within her, gripping ] 
blanching her startlingly beautiful 
be sustained only by the tense elen 
her delicate hands? What wild hy 
fears surged through her until the 
in her felt that she must scream? 
At last! Suddenly there was a; 
turmoil near that door at the fart 
The Minos was emerging! Th 
swayed. He came, shouting wil 
flourishing the divine double ax— 
familiar Minos, but the fair-hair 
bearded Achzan! There was a d 
clamor, an outburst of sudden sl} 
fierce men in that throng whipped 
swords, stabbed right and left. ' 
that swirling turmoil, Tha-su, bra 
the sacred weapon from which all 
forced his triumphant way; rushed 
the vacant throne, but for Ariad 
snatched her from her seat, held he 
blood-dripping arms. An appallin; 
nounced the commencement of thi 
the great palace. 


That palace was found, three t 
three hundred years later, just a 
collapsed after that day of ravag 
had terminated in conflagration, s( 
morsel of metal left in it, the ur 
work and the tools of the artifice 
king’s workshops lying strewn ast 
been flung down in the sudden ala 

And Ariadne? Did Theseus- 
later Greeks would call him- 
abandon her basely upon the Isle 0 
or was she there reft from him by 
Bacchus in whatever of doubtful f 
be implied in that other legend? 

Theseus himself undoubtedly 1 
home laden with spoil, and founde 
del and a kingship at Athens, where 
least purported to be his homew: 
was piously conserved for a thousat 
There he and his descendants 
one of many independent units 
barbarically splendid civilization 
bronze-using Achzeans who were thi 
of Homer, fighting the Trojan War 
last great exploit. 

For, two hundred years after th¢ 
Knossus, the Achzans themsely 
fiercely assailed and utterly overco 
new race of iron-weaponed invaders 
Dorians who were, in the slow evol 
centuries, to become the cultured G 
Phidias and Atschylus, of Socra 
Aristotle. Great was the movel 
men which was impelled by that 
invasion of the Dorians. ‘The is 
restless, disturbed among themselvé 
an inscription of Rameses III. Asv 
horde of dispossessed Achewans and! 
ized Cretans, their goods and their 
and children heaped in ox wagon 
down from Syria through the | 
Canaan, and were there met and | 
by the Pharaoh in a great battle. 
they settled down, to become the Ph 
with whom the Israelites waged suc 
war. 

Other civilizations had before it f¢ 
ages accumulated the written rec 
their history, but that vanished civi 
of Minoan Knossus was the germ 
civilization that is ours. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth and ‘ 
series of stories by Mr. Austin. | 
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ROSPERITY—WHAT IS IT? 


(Continued from Page 5) 


. the poor man, yet some pro- 
unable to see any other market. 
d the wealthy man as if he hada 
‘sads and a hundred backs. Our 
supported by the wages that it 
’2n you curtail wages you curtail 
That applies to every business. 
‘no exceptions. 
‘blem today is how to increase 
_ for larger demand, instead of 
‘uce it. There is no need of cur- 
aywhere. Overproduction is al- 
. Nothing is overproduced as 
‘e are literally millions of persons 
use the articles of industry if the 
orought within their means. Has 
, the world a bathtub, a sanitary 
ok, a bed, a motor car, a pantry 
1? Well, until everyone in the 
‘what everyone ought to have, 
ye no overproduction. Manage- 
till have the problem of distribu- 
prices. The saturation point is 
vemely local. 

five-day week would do is give 
irtunities for consumption. No 
ymsume more than another—be 
poor—yet consumption among 
is equal only when opportuni- 
asumption are equal. Another 
day a week given to the people 
itry would instantly open a new 
nearly everything that is manu- 
3ut what is more important, we 
1 the door to new levels of buy- 
aot heretofore reached, because 
lesson of the benefits of pros- 
d be carried to multitudes who 
\e to learn it now. 

’as are not so novel to American 
mas might be supposed. I think 
day enough American producers 
ying to get prices down to rock- 
keep business at its present high 
sy are thinking of business as a 
he people and of their own part 
to business, 


NY 


Prosperity is endangered by the habit of 
regarding every great new invention as the 
last word. Some people think of the present 
standard as being the utmost attainable. 
The same people generally will admit that 
when you have reached the top of anything 
there is no place to go except down. 


We are now beginning to grasp the fact | 


that going up and going on is really only a 
matter of determination to find something 


better. Stagnation is the product of the | 


colossal assumption that our ideas and our 
methods are final and perfect, instead of 
being merely steps in progress. 

If prosperity is to continue, obviously 


there will be less and less need for hoarding. | 


If the supply is guaranteed to continue 
there is no need for hoarding. Men save 
because they are not sure the flow of money 
will continue. Men save to be independent. 
If they could assure their independence by 
working, how much better it would be. 
Hoarding is no better in peacetime than in 
wartime. It stops the flow, and its basis is 
fear. But as long as the basis of fear exists, 
how can men be blamed? The thing to do 


is to remove the cause of fear. Why should | 


men fear need in a world of plenty? 

This fear, which has been inherited by the 
worker, is one of the things we are stamping 
out in the United States, but we still have 
a long way to go. For hoarding we must 
substitute use. It is the use to which it may 


be put which gives an object its value. | 
Prosperity, from that point of view, is | 
Who | 


merely a period of maximum use. 
would say, since we still have areas of pov- 
erty and idleness in the United States, that 


we have come anywhere near the peak of | 


prosperity? 

Free spending is not squandering; the 
latter leaves a man broke; the former 
brings him more money by increasing his 
capacity to produce. That is the essence of 


prosperity, in my opinion. Itisacontinuing | 


process, something established as the de- 
pendable and normal state of affairs. 


WPATIENT YOUTH IN THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


(Continued from Page 11) 


2 number of institutions, no less 
xr cent have held two or more 
nee graduation, and 25 per cent 
ve held three or more positions. 
ass of 1923, 39.5 percent out of 
5 Similar number have held two 
sitions, and 13 per cent three or 
m in a class graduating as re- 
924, about 20 per cent of the 
ng have held two or more posi- 
graduation. Commenting on 
's, the report says: 
th degree of turnover indicated 
jures shows an unwise choice of 
ns in altogether too high a per- 
vases. Of the graduates who do 
tions, many do not remain long 
cheir first job to gain much ex- 
even obtain a clear conception 
mate possibilities. An undue 
time is wasted by these gradu- 
they are established in their 
9 
r the right sort of experience or 
7 was given by 75.3 per cent of 
ses for their choice of first posi- 
the report says, ‘‘Contrary to 
oression, perhaps, the question 
‘as, ostensibly at least, a very 
ria 
ita are given as to why these first 
»re vacated so soon, or why there 
age to third and even fourth 
»SOmany cases. Surely one im- 
son why the first or second posi- 
ot retained is because promotion 
ollow rapidly enough. If the 
expectation of reward were met 
Position there would be no such 


| 


lack of stability. Is it not fair then to say 
that numbers of these young men do not 


have a true picture of the conditions of life | 


which they must face? 


Perhaps someone will object that I am | 


slapping ambition in the face, or that I am 


merely reflecting the views of hard-hearted | 


employers who are using me as a mouth- 
piece to keep young talent down. 
well then, let us look at this subject from a 
wholly different angle. Consider for a 
moment the well-known mob behavior of 
men of all ages, all degrees and kinds of 
experience and all sorts of education, when 


a good position at a good salary is vacant. | 


Does anyone have any illusions at all as to 
the true meaning of this common trait? 
Let us assume a hustling yet agreeable 
residential and industrial city of 100,000 
population somewhere between New York 
and San Francisco. The position of secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce is vacated 
by retirement or death. The directors 
thereupon place in all the newspapers 
the following conspicuous advertisement, 
which I have worded in more vernacular 
language than is usually the case: 


“GOOD POSITION VACANT 


“We want a secretary for our chamber 
of commerce, male, age anywhere from 
twenty-five to sixty-five. Though ill health 
will probably shorten the life of your job, 
we do not insist upon a medical examina- 
tion. In fact, the last incumbent had a 
chronic disease, but it was an arrested case 
and so he didn’t look ill. 

“You may not stay in the job many 
years, but then again you may. You will 
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The Straube Grand 


Straube instruments are nationally priced 
f.o. b. Hammond, Ind., as follows: 


GRANDS: The Conservatory . 


The Artist . 
The Arcadian . 
The Imperial . 
The Colonial . 
The Puritan 
The Dominion 


PLAYERS: 


UPRIGHT PIANOS: $395, $425, $525 


Straube 


GRANDS ~ PLAYERS ~ UPRIGHTS 
REPRODUCING GRANDS 


POST 


cep Springtime 


in the Heart 


BLOOM-SCENTED breeze... . the robin’s clear 

call from the orchard... . purling waters in the 
brook . . . and over all the merry-hearted ring of child- 
hood’s laughter! These are the voices of Spring, music 
that makes our hearts beat high, sends our pulses 
bounding. 


To have music such as this always at instant command, 
keeping Springtime in the heart, is the privilege of the 
Straube owner. The glorious tone of the Straube, re- 
sponding alike to manual or roll playing, wins increas- 
ing appreciation, becomes more intimately a part of 
the home life as the years go on. 


For enduring quality is the outstanding mark of every 
Straube instrument. The exclusive features of the 
Straube Artronome player action enable anyone to play, 
easily and expressively, the music he likes best, classic or 
popular. The Straube is recognized as America’s finer 
player piano. 

The Straube Grand embodies the craftsman’s highest 
art: tone quality and power, exquisite touch, with a 
grace and beauty of line that lends distinction in the 
most refined surroundings. The Straube Reproducing 
Grand, Welte Mignon, /icensee, gives you the actual 
playing of the world’s foremost pianists. 


Send the coupon now for new catalog, illustrating and des- 
cribing all Straube models. Straube dealers gladly arrange for 


- extended payments; your present instrument taken in part 


payment fora new Straube. 
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* Bi-Spinning 


An exclusive Tru-fab process by 


which hosiery is invisibly rein- 
forced, not by adding layers of 
extra threads but by doubly 
strengthening every thread. 


An attractive sheer weight pattern for 


Spring. Pure silk and rayon 
hae 


combination, In a wide va- 
riety of color harmonies.... 


Reinforced all over 
awhat bi-Spinning* has done 


for Men’s H osiery 


You will be astonished at 
the very reasonable prices, 
sal from 35cto $1.—but you 
\ 4 \ | will experience the fullest 
satisfaction only after you 
have worn the Tru-fab 
Hosiery you buy today, 
months beyond your expectations. 


. | 
I {OR along time hosiery __ | 


manufacturers 


have | 
provided extra protection || 
for the toes and heels. _ |] 
Now the neglected area, 
instep and leg, has been 2 
taken care of! The neyo Se 
process, Bi-Spinning, invisibly rein- 
forces the entire sock by doubly 
strenethening every thread. Bi-Spin- 
ning means extra months of wear. 


At your favorite shop, select from 
the newest patterns for Spring this 
new type hosiery in sheer weights 
of wool, silk, rayon and lisle, and 
in harmonious combinations of these 


You will be delighted with the 
smart new shades and patterns which 
our fashion experts have designed materials. We guarantee you will 
to harmonize with your Spring and 


Summer apparel. 


be pleased—or your money instantly 
and courteously refunded. 


Price 35E 


to $1.00 


If you do not find Tru-fab Bi-Spun Hosiery at 
the shops you are accustomed to buy from, write 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 


CLIMAX HOSIERY MILLS, Athens, Ga. 


ei 


Bi-Spun, HOSIERY FOR MEN 


Pure 12 thread silk 
in the newest shades 
for Spring and in 
black for formal 
wear: 
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have no bosses except ourselves, and we are 
far too busy with our own affairs to pay 
any attention to the details of your work. 
It is true that once a month, at our regular 
meeting, certain of the more crotchety 
members of the board will bawl you out 
because you fail to advertise the city more 
effectively. But then they don’t know any- 
thing about it themselves, and will soon 
forget the criticisms they have made. Be- 
sides, some of us will like you personally, 
and as we don’t like the crotchety members 
of the board, we will protect you from them, 
You will get many unreasonable requests, 
not only from us but from other members; 
but nothing will be done about it if you 
don’t comply. 

“Your hours will at times be very long, 
but you will make them yourself. You will 
take many trips, half business and half 
pleasure. If you are at all plausible, and 
we like a plausible man, you will be able to 
persuade us that you need to attend nearly 
all the conventions in the state. You will 
have an expense account if you are at all 
insistent. The salary is not enormous, 
$5000 a year, but if you yell loud enough 
we will increase it. We have no idea what 
salary should be paid, but if you are in- 


| sistent enough, we will pay more. 


“You will, of course, have several assist- 


| ants who will report solely to you. Natu- 


rally, you will have a secretary and other 
stenographers. You are expected to meet 
and help entertain distinguished guests. 


| You are ex-officio secretary of the monthly 


| to be so fitted. 


luncheon club. 
“When the Secretary of the Interior or 


| other cabinet officers, as well as congress- 


men, visit this section, you are expected to 
keep close tabs upon them. You are ex- 
pected as a matter of course to attend all 
meetings of important citizens, and to 
issue statements to the public on many 
different subjects. Naturally, newspaper 
reporters will interview you, and you are 
expected to say something pleasant. 

“Tt goes without saying that no manual 
labor of any nature attaches to your posi- 
tion. 

“Though we hope you are fitted to the 
job, we do not know exactly what it means 
We have no prejudices 
against ex-clergymen, ex-teachers, ex-store 
owners, ex-army Officers, ex-circus advance 


| agents, ex-real-estate men and ex-insurance 


underwriters. 
“Doors open at nine o’clock. The man 


| who gets here first, who talks the loudest 
| and praises himself the most, lands the job.” 


Looking for the Soft Job 


Close your eyes, dear reader, on the scene 
of carnage that follows. Tokio after the 
earthquake had nothing on what will hap- 
pen when the doors open. The city will be 


| filled with the weeping of widows and with 
| orphaned children of applicants who tram- 


ple one another to death. 

Really, though, there is nothing so exag- 
gerated or fantastic about all this. In a 
Western city there is a chamber of com- 
merce whose secretary is a conscientious, 
competent man of about thirty-six. He 
was not trained specifically for the position, 
but he had an excellent education along 
other lines and considerable experience in 
meeting people. 

In the city referred to a business concern 
in a spasm’ of economy let out six of its 
junior executives, four of whom happened 
to be until then directors or committee 
chairmen of the chamber of commerce. All 
four at once applied to the other directors 


| for the secretarial position, thus placing 
| these other directors in a most embarrass- 


ing position. To try to take away the posi- 
tion of a perfectly competent secretary, a 
man of their own choosing, seems to me a 
sort of cannibal-like treachery, although 
fortunately the rest of the directors had 
sense enough to retain the incumbent. But 
that is naturally not the point to dwell 
upon. 

A news dispatch says that 3000 men ap- 
plied for six advertised vacancies in a tex- 
tile factory near London. Police jhad to 


Apri; 


break up the crowds. We haye 
search of manual labor in this e¢ 
we have riots, indeed, of menta! 
and fumbling in the rush for pec 
collar positions. 

Employes of the New York 
change number 947, an increg 
seventy-five for the year, and y 
nounced that 10,000 persons, re 
nearly every state in the Union 
tically every civilized country, ; 
employment in the year 1925, 

A whole issue of THE SATURDA 
Post could be filled with examy 
men of all ages—but mostly yo 
least no more settled in life 
young—rush around in search 
known as good positions, where 
ble to boss others, to associate y 
nent people and to avoid manua 

It is not my purpose, howeye) 
that the prevalent impatience a} 
ness is wholly the fault of you 
recent collegians and of employ 
eral. The employe, like the 
should have his day in court. 
plaint must be listened to. 


The College Boy’s Side 


Consider for a moment the ¢ 
collegian, and then of the you 
general. .The employer’s opin} 
average recent college graduate, 
the employer has himself gone 
is well known to be most unflatt 
important group of employmen 
sonnel specialists, themselves r 
lege graduates, recently discusse 
of selecting and placing college gi 
business, but had seriously cons 
fore the meeting, wording the 
the program as The Taming of 
Man. } 

A report on developing men fo, 
positions, issued by the Nationa] 
Association, quotes from one ¢ 
follows: ‘‘A man who has atten 
uate school of business administr; 
to feel he can take an express tra! 
local stops, to an executive posi 

College graduates are said to 
ular business hours and discipl 
are said to be lacking in stead: 
qualities and convinced that suc: 
come their way without paying 
They expect to skip over the s 
jobs in the lower ranks. It take 
long, we are told, for the college 
over being stuck on himself as 
the other fellow to educate himse 
same mental level. 

If this were solely an article 
men in business, we might go 
nitely with the well-known indict 
there is nothing new about it, an 
the collegian’s reply is not so ge 
preciated. To begin with, doz 
poration scouts visit his colle 
spring of the year and paint ros 
of the advantages of entering 
ticular lines. These representat 
with hands crossed upon their bi 
they do not promise general ma 
within a year or two. 

But the fact remains that the 
compete in an unwise way wit 
other for what they consider the 
in each graduating class. Tl 
manager of a great bond house 
plained to the writer that his en 
scout had been able to induce 
men in one college even to lis 
story. 

The senior is thus flattered, c 
incited by the employment sco 
finally induced to accept a pos 
the great corporation. But heat 
a perpendicular drop and lands } 
bottom of dull routine and doldru 
he generally must remain for se¥ 
at least. He is parceled off into s¢ 
of the business, doing work whiel 
have done ten years before. AS' 
fellow told his employer: 

“College graduates are impi 
cause they want work which will 

(Continued on Page 20! 


(Continued from Page 206) 
ymand.all they’ ve got of brains, imag- 
and personality,.and they con- 
to be impatient and restless until 
‘et it.. And so they change jobs and 
2 again, until they either gravitate 
right kind of work or find their satis- 
1s out of business hours. It is no 
¢ to counsel patient plodding. The 
r must be in terms of—satisfying 
iring his junior and senior years the 
. man studies courses in ‘economics, 
jlogy, philosophy, or science and 
matics, which require of him, asa 
syere mental effort,” said John Mills, 
nel director of the Bell Telephone 
ytories, at a recent meeting of the 
van Management Association. ‘‘He 
en working on a high intellectual 
Then he enters the world of business 
dustry, and the things which for the 
sar or two at least he must learn are 
's of organization routine, locations, 
rity with stocks, lists of customers, 
js of accounting and the like, all 
s which can be learned by a man of 
‘thool education or less. 
general, he has no task which is on 

an intellectual level as that on which 

peen working in college. How do 

f us keep alive? Don’t we pick up 
idy one subject after another?) Now 
iould we take young fellows out.of 
and for two or three years put them 
tions where we break their habits of 

and then later wonder why there 
good man for an important position, 

out to get more college men so that 
all have some executives coming 
result, said the speaker, is that those 
) reach higher positions later in life 
their problems not by scientific 
is but by hunches and imitation of 

You may agree with this last state- 
r not; the fact is that the college 
te has invested four years of time 
oney, and occasionally five or six 
na higher education, and naturally 
the right to ask that this training be 
zed and utilized. 


The Best Aid to Loyalty 


have we not touched upon a far 
jroblem even than that of the college 
business? After all, employers and 
is organizations, even the largest, are 
set institutions. They have human 
ions. One of these is an inability or 
rillingness to take the time to care 
fanize and direct the natural ambi- 
d eagerness of youth, especially of 
lege youth. Ambition—nay, even 
mee and restlessness—can be sub- 
land refined, as it were, from grosser 
nto the highest utility. But such a 
takes time and thought. 
e are employers who would rather 
man’s salary, if he yells loud enough, 
) think out the right procedure for 
him to his work. Other employers 
(0 keep hiring and firing, in the hope 
ing the man who will just suit, 
than develop what they have. 
many organizations fail to provide 
es with specifications, technical fa- 
and methods of procedure for getting 
ley spend large sums in developing 
, when the best way to obtain it is to 
eir people advance. Too often the 
€ cannot get from the employer any 
tatement as to how he shall realize 
perfectly justifiable ambition, al- 
of vague generalities’ and pious 
there is always an oversupply. 
ting that large numbers of well-to- 
viduals and organizations deserve 
\ecess, yet does anyone in his senses 
in that all are wise or fair in their 
mt of employes? Many persons of 
ouls and narrow vision reach _posi- 
f enough prominence to make life 
dle for a few assistants. 
‘ness, shrewdness, hardness, thrift 
‘orn trading instincts put thousands 
‘wise petty men at the head of small 
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enterprises. These never become large or- 
ganizations, because the owners do not 
have the mental breadth to make them 
such. But grasping men in possession of 
small competences may employ two or 
three clerks whose lives are not rendered 
any too happy. 

An organization takes its tone from its 
head. If an owner or chief executive is 
‘mean, the right qualities will not be devel- 
oped in those below. The assistant cashier 
of a small bank once wrote me for sugges- 
tions as to how he could obtain a better po- 
sition elsewhere. I suggested in reply that 
he attend bankers’ conventions in order to 
get acquainted. 

“The president of my bank,” he coun- 
tered, ‘‘does not believe in conventions for 
bankers and won’t let us attend.” 

“I do not suppose you can get my point 
of view,’’ said a young woman who had for- 
merly worked for a number of large banks 
in a stenographic or clerical capacity, “but 
whenever a vacancy occurred in the officer 
staff we girls always prayed that a man 
would be promoted who would consider the 
employes’ interests. Someone had to be 
promoted, and we hoped that he wouldn’t 
be the kind who thought only of a straight 
path ahead for himself and nothing for us.” 


Lack of Double Measure 


It is to be feared that many an executive 
regards himself as both smart and enter- 
prising if he can hire a clerk for $1270 when 
the salary should be $1300. “‘Sh-h-h!”’ he 
whispers to a caller as he talks behind his 
hand, and stealthily indicates a man at a 
desk a few feet away. “That fellow’s 
worth $3000, and I’m only paying him 
$2500.” The employer smiles and preens 
himself as if this were proof of his great- 
ness as a captain of industry. 

If the clerk asks for a raise he is given 
a sob story on the deplorable state of busi- 
ness. The clerk retaliates by doing his 
work well, but at the same time with- 
holding the last ounce, the extra ounce of 
energy. He presents each day a basket full 
to the brim, in order to hold onto his job, 


but it is not running over. If a bushel of | 


apples is worth $1.25 and the buyer beats 
the seller down to one dollar, the seller will 
give a full basket, but he never puts any 
extra apples on top. And the slick execu- 
tive doesn’t know what is wrong with the 
business. He feels that something is wrong, 


but he doesn’t realize that it is the lack of a 


double measure. 

This same type of employer becomes 
very angry if the clerk is lured away to a 
better job. ‘‘What do those Bolsheviki 
mean by taking my men away?’’ 

The opposite attitude was shown by a 
bank in an Eastern city that notified all its 
135 clerks that they could take a half day 
off on the company’s time to look around 
for a better job. 

“We want you to stay,” read the notice, 
“‘and it won’t prejudice your job a bit if 
you look around. We merely do not want 
to take any chances of having our people 
dissatisfied.” 

Six employes left as the result of looking 
around, but the others were naturally more 
satisfied than before. As a rule, an em- 
ploye who looks elsewhere does so at his 
own risk. “‘ Mr. Smith, is it true, as I heard, 
that you were down at Blank & Co.’s yes- 
terday looking for ajob? If youdon’t like 
it here, get out.” 

A man of twenty-nine, who was left 
considerable property and an independent 
income by his parents, and whose father- 
in-law is well-to-do, says in the course of 
two long letters written from a Middle 
Western city: 

“In a town of this size—20,000—there 
are very few businesses large enough to 
make room for an outsider to go far. By 
that I mean the heads of these have sons, 
relatives or friends coming on that have the 
inside track. 

‘*A young fellow about my age came up 
the other day to have a talk with me and to 
go over his prospects for the future. He is 
on a salary of $3600 a year, with absolutely 
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You feel good all over when you satisfy 
your feet with a pair of fine looking |f 
FLorsHeEtms. The easiest, better-fitting 
kind because they are skeleton lined. 
he Frate Style eAC-191 i 
Most Styles $10 | 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY u eManufacturers o- CHICAGO 


A Wee breakage and replacements in your window 
sash cords by specifying SILVER LAKE SASH 
CORD throughout for your new home. 


SILVER LAKE carries a written 20-year guarantee. 
It usually delivers. more than double this length of 
service. It’s solid-braided from highest quality, long 
staple cotton yarns. For sixty years the choice of 
leading architects and builders. 


Let SILVER LAKE Sash Cord protect your pocket- 
book, by eliminating unnecessary repair bills for you. 


At Hardware and Builders’ Supply Stores 


4 
SILVER LAKE Sash Cord 
comes in 100-ft. hanks. Short 
lengths for replacements in 
this handy soc package. Spe- 
cific directions on the back. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Solid Braided Cordage 
© 1926, S. L. Co. 


Silver Lake Sash Cord 


LOOK FOR THE NAME STAMPED ON EVERY FOOT OF CORD 
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A sage on Vive Saving 


How it Works 


Clamp a Shaler Patch-&- 
Heat Unit over the punc- 
ture; light the prepared 
solid fuel it contains; give it 
a few minutes to cool—and 
your tube’s as good as new. 


S Fix your own punctures. The best g 
way istoget thehandy little Shaler Vul- 
canizerand alwayscarry it in yourcar. 
Then when the emergency comes, no matter 
where you are, you can make a permanent 
heat-vulcanized repair in a few minutes, 
Millions of motorists are saving their old 
tubes by fixing punctures this easy, quick way. 

The Shaler Vulcanizer is so inexpensive 
you should get one for your car today. 


Cc. A. SHALER CO. 
Waupun, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


‘Branch Factories: 
Beeston, England Montreal, Canada 


SRBIER 
VULCANIZER 


You Can Get It 
Anywhere 
Wherever auto supplies are 
sold you can get this inex- 
pensive Shaler Vulcanizer. 
Complete outfit, including 
vulcanizer and 12 Patch-&- 
Heat Units cost only $1.50. 
Slightly higher in Canada 
and far West. 


“Who’s a good sheet metal man 
around here?” 


AIN causes rust. 


Rust causes leaks. 


Leaks cause 


repair bills. Let the Ingot Iron Shop man in your 
neighborhood replace your leaders, gutters, flashings, 
etc., with new ones of galvanized ARMCO Ingot Iron— 
the low-cost, rust-resisting metal. 
You can identify the right sheet metal man by the 
Ingot Iron Shop sign reproduced above. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


ARMCO 


(Export) The Armco International Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio Cable Address—Armco 


Distributors in all principal cities 


The Purest Iron Made 


INGOT 
IRON 


“Is it made of ARMCO Ingot Iron?’’ 


| man, or office worker. 


no prospects for the future, is married to 
the daughter of a wealthy man who is not 
in active business. There is a baby coming 
soon and the young fellow is trying to get 
into something that has a future, one where 
the gates are not down, after going so far, 
to all but relatives and friends. 

“We talked for a long time and I was 
surprised to find how similar our ideas 
were. We discussed the work of eighteen or 
twenty different fellows we both knew, and 
only two of them held places that were not 
made for them—that is, they were in posi- 
tions due to relatives. Of course you might 
say it would not make any difference how 
they got their start, provided they make 
good. But a lot don’t make good, and are 
still holding their positions, with deserving 
young fellows under them doing their work. 
This condition, I admit, does not exist so 
much in the large cities.” 

Other portions of the letter disclose that 
it was written in a mood of extreme dis- 
couragement. The young man is not a dis- 
criminating observer. His town probably 
contains many small but prosperous busi- 


ness enterprises started by poor, aggressive 
| and self-confident young men who had no 
| pull whatever. Yet who will deny the more 
| than grain of truth in this indictment of 


Main Street business opportunities? 
Or listen to portions of another letter 
from aslightly older man. In this case there 


| was no pull or inherited wealth to begin 


with; quite the contrary. In places, such 
as the description of the directors’ meeting 


| and the president’s trip to Palm Beach, a 
| rather melodramatic note belies severe ac- 


curacy. But in the main there is the ring, 


| the internal evidence, of truth. The letter 


comes from Chicago: 

“What really happens to a great many 
employes? I am speaking of the ordinary 
or common variety known as white-collar 
Let me cite you an 
instance. A young man goes through pub- 
lic and high school and is unable, owing to 
financial difficulties, to avail himself of the 
opportunity of higher education. He gets a 
job—anything, so long as it pays him 
enough to meet his bills.’’ 


The Sad Story of Smith 


Being an ambitious sort of a chap, he 
applies himself, body and soul, to the task 
in hand. After three or four years he finds 
that by diligent effort he has risen to a 
responsible position, that it pays him more 
than he needs for his immediate require- 
ments, that he has saved a little and that his 
prospects for further advancement are ex- 
cellent, so he decides to take on some more 
responsibility by getting married. 

‘‘He is more ambitious than ever now. 
Shortly after being married he is promoted 
again, with another increase in salary, and 
the world certainly seems a mighty good 
place to live in. Let us now change the 
scene to the directors’ room. The chairman 
of the board arises and speaks as follows: 
‘Mr. President, last year we received 28 
per cent on our investment, and this year 
it is only 10 per cent. Something must be 
done.’ 

“Mr. President arises to defend himself 
and says: ‘Mr. Chairman, high cost of 
living, higher wages, efficient help—hard to 
get for less *andsoon. Mr. Chairman 
then arises and issues his ultimatum. ‘Cut 
anything and everything to increase our 
dividends.’ After the meeting the presi- 
dent calls in an efficiency engineer, tells 
him what he wants done and makes reser- 
vations for a trip to Palm Beach for the 
next three months. 

“Mr. Efficiency Engineer starts in his 
work with: ‘Mr. Paymaster, what is Mr. 
Smith doing to earn $5000 per annum?’ 
‘Why, he is our credit manager.’ ‘Give him 
two weeks’ notice. I will have him re- 
placed for $3000.’ 

“Ts Mr. Smith discouraged? Nota bit. 
He is going to answer a lot of newspaper 
ads and will see the employment agents and 
he will be placed immediately. After sev- 
eral weeks of ad replying and agency 
chasing, he gets a letter from a jewelry 
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house asking him to call in regard) 
swering their ad in the paper, 

“He is politely told that there is y. 
doing because they want a man w 
had jewelry-trade experience, not | 
ance. And so on and so forth, Fin 
gets a letter, calls, and is told he | 
factory—after being out of work { 
three months. ‘But, oh my, we cor| 
think of paying anything like $5) 
start! The best we can do is $30) 
chances for advancement are excell, 

“Mr. Smith takes the position, an 
he is the same ambitious, hard-y. 
fellow as before. At the end of twoo! 
years he is again earning $5000, Th 
the company is sold to a new own: 
has a relative who is a credit manag) 
Mr. Smith again finds himself wh 
was five or six years ago. Is hed 
aged? No! Just fighting mad, | 
just, but what can he do about it? | 
Mr. Smith real well, and he told a 
like kissing the hand of the man y | 
him go, for it just aroused him t¢ 
up his mind to be his own boss, an 
is fired again he will have no one ‘| 
but himself. 

“But take the ordinary worker, | 
assurance has he that after he pj 
certain salary he will not be replac| 
course, if he were a teamster or str 
conductor, the union would callas 
the company discharged him withoui 
But unfortunately the white-collar. 
has not this protection.” 


Meeting a New World 


Several years ago, in an article an. 
the qualities which make for ind 
success or failure in life, I remark 
nothing new could be said on the sub 
had all been stated by the proph« 
philosophers of old—Shakspere, ( 
Emerson, Ruskin, Benjamin Frank] 
ictetus, the Bible—from these the {| 
to be learned. The reader cannot fa 
interested in the comment this sta’ 
brought forth from a man who h. 
ployed many thousands of young 
graduates and even greater num. 
noncollegians for a corporation wh 
tivities cover the world: 

“T have often thought that one. 
most serious difficulties before a you 
lies in the fact that, as soon as he get, 
the world on his own, he finds a grea. 
people do not follow these prineiples | 
down by the great teachers of histo | 
has been brought up by them ath’ 
school, in the church, and being th, 
equipped with the "fundamental | 
ples of righteous living, he does no| 
just how to get on in a world comp, 
many men and women who do nol 
these principles. 

“‘Byven the bosses who are fete | 
different interpretations of fundan| 
so I am inclined to believe that | 
proportion of a young man’s succes) 
to his immediate superior. For 
recently the head of one of our | 
ments was very much dissatisfied ¥ 
stenographer because she | 
discretion in writing his letters. He 
even want his English corrected; | 
he did not want her to do anything | 
just what he told her to do. 

“She was transferred later to‘ 
department, where the man in cha 
lieves in delegating all the authori| 
sible to other people, and he is ate 
find a stenographer with so muchi ini 

“TI find that men criticize one a 
accusing one another of not knowi 
to run their business, quite as mm 
schoolboys criticize one another il 
sports. Of course, generally speakin! 
men are fine fellows, each trying t0#) 
an honorable success, but with d 
ideals as to method. 

“Tt is true that a young man but 
future day by day in accordance W 
work he does in full obedience to the 
of his employer, and in the end that’ 
philosophy usually wins out. But 

(Continued on Page 213) | 


(Continued from Page 210) 
man is employed, it seems to me he 
ie right to know something about 
vers so that he can select one whose 
-nost nearly agree with his own.” 
‘find then that the impatience of 
’n business cannot be laid altogether 
cloor of youth itself. The young man 
a world that is complex, confused, 
+ in its ideals and practices. It is a 
| ascramble, so much so in fact that 
ployer himself is often helpless in 
-tter of promotion. 
(at a liar that smooth guy was who 
p to college last spring and induced 
yo to work for this dump,” complains 
igusted graduate. ‘‘He said they 
- trained men with vision, but they 
‘otice me any more than they do the 
she 3000 employes.” 
' read a lot of magazine articles and 
/ to a lot of speeches at the employ- 
,ociation to which I belong,”’ says 
/; when you ask him for an explana- 
om how business needs young men 
‘sion, and I did get all lit up on the 
‘+ Oh, you mean that fellow from 
Dh, yes, remember him now. He’s 
it; he has some good stuff in him. 
promote him, I know ten other men 
i've been here longer who will get 


jeupon the young man from Tech 
see a friend, an older alumnus of the 
‘llege, and gets himself another job. 
1other chap subscribes to a corre- 
vce course recommended by the 
jel manager where:he works. Finally 
se is finished and the clerk goes to 
(008s. 

it’s good,” says the boss in an 
minded sort of way, having half 
in what it is all about. ‘Glad you 


iple of months later another man is 
id. Our young friend goes to the 
it boss, of whom he does not stand 
' so much awe. 

ought I’d get that job,” he says. 
‘stant boss laughs loudly. 


Take It or Leave It 


%t—you?”” he exclaims. “You 
| fillthatjob. Where did yougetany 
‘(lidea? Don’t be a dumbbell.” 
“upon the clerk bitterly exclaims 
‘elf that the course is a fake and 
lig ought to be done about it; all 
is most illogical. The correct de- 
‘is merely that he lives in a world 
jot all peaches and cream and where 
lival of the fittest makes hard sled- 
(many. As one wise employment 
says to impatient youth in his 
7 

umbitious, but don’t try to buck 
}and authority. Perhaps you are 
d the $15,000 a year man wrong. 
lied chemistry and accounting, and 
it. But you can’t can him. He 
ive up his job just because you want 
’t make a nuisance of yourself.” 
all, what is the use of the recent 
i or the high-school graduate railing 
ithe organization of the business 
id the human imperfections of its 
ing? There is nothing they can do 
, at least not for a long time yet. 
ust accustom themselves to the 
‘it is, 

ji, he better,” remarked Doctor 
|, when told that someone had ac- 
‘ne universe. 


‘uth is that if a young man has not . 


iiness' and daring, the trading or 
ive instinct, to go into business for 
ihe must become reconciled to the 
las of working for others. After all, 
| oyer takes the risk of independent 
‘and if the employe lacks the nerve 
(that risk, he cannot rightly com- 
it the employer is sometimes arbi- 
!-slow to promote, or even unfair. 

fe can successfully deny that there 
sully thousands of different ways of 
to business for oneself. Millions 
Dwn farms and small retail shops. 


| 


| 
| 
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Each big business creates—or, as Mr. Ford 
has put it, mothers—scores and sometimes 
hundreds and thousands of individually 
owned small businesses. There are garages, 
service stations, radio shops, Florida real 
estate, life insurance and bonds. 

In a recent article in THe SarurDAy 
EVENING Post, Mr. Ford controverts the 
idea that the only way of getting out of a 
rut is to go into business for oneself. He 
says there is more power and reward in em- 
ployment. He may or may not be right. 
There is no way of proving either conten- 


tion. More fundamental, it seems to me, is | 


the truth that all good things never come 
to one person or in one package. 


Price of Independence 


Many of the greatest seers and prophets 
of all time have described compensation as 
the law of life. Large incomes may be had 
in the sale of Florida real estate, in life- 
insurance underwriting, in bond selling, in 
handling automobile agencies. But there is 
risk of loss, of making no income at all. 

In small business concerns an employe 
may go up rapidly, but there is the chance 
of losing the job, of being displaced by ason 


or nephew or by a new owner, or of being | 
treated most unfairly by ignorant and | 


narrow-minded bosses. 

In big business, in great corporations, 
promotion may be slow. But as in school- 
teaching and the civil service generally, 
beyond the very lowest rungs of the ladder 
there is security, one of the most prized of 
assets. The great established companies do 
not discharge men as a rule, in any except 
the lower grades, without cause, and there 
are no nephews or new owners to throw 
them out. 

In one of these companies there are 300 
different kinds of work, so that many lines 
of advancement are open. Of sixty-six 
heads of departments, in sales agencies and 
refineries, only six began in executive posi- 
tions. In the main office the only ones who 
did not come up from the bottom are the 
doctors and the publicity man. 

But, of course, the majority of employes 
will never become department heads, nor 
will they ever receive large salaries in any 
sense of the word.. Salaries beyond $5000 a 
year are not numerous. Yet pensions await 
the faithful employes. There are group 
insurance, advantageous stock plans, sick 
benefits, disability insurance and sanita- 
rium service, reduced in price or free. 

Small business and business for oneself 
offer no such prerogatives. In the selling 
game, in oil and real-estate booms, profits 
may run high for a few years, and yet for- 
tune may desert its favorites later on. Even 
if the young man cleans up in a Florida sub- 
division, he may find it hard to keep the 
money. Outside, independent business has 
as large or a larger turnover than employ- 
ment, and leaves even more discards in its 
wake. 

Perhaps it is not generally realized that 
one company, or rather one parent com- 
pany, with its regional associated corpora- 
tions in the public-utility field, takes one 
out of every thirteen technical graduates 
and one out of every twenty-two college 
graduates in this country each year! 

What do these figures mean? Well, for 
one thing, they mean that for vast num- 
bers of educated young men there is no bet- 
ter way. Impatient as youth is with the 
slowness of advancement and the smallness 
of reward in employment, there is an army 
each year that can think of nothing else. 

Ambition is all right, perhaps even im- 
patience is wholesome, if a knowledge of the 
plain, cold, hard facts of life goes with it. 
Dissatisfaction really springs from igno- 
rance of the choices which life provides, and 
the fitness of the individual, educational 
and otherwise, to follow out the lines of 
choice. 

Impatience and discontent arise because 
young men. do not know themselves. They 
are ignorant of their real aptitudes and am- 
bitions, of what they really want to do, are 
fitted to do and will find it possible to do. 
But that again is another story. 
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Car S 


first. 


or your business 


\ yj JHEN you need a new rec- 

ord card for any depart- 
ment of your business—see us 
We probably have just 


card records—it’s a useful book 
to have on hand—or write us 
mentioning the kind of record 
you have in mind. 


what you need. If not, we can 


quickly plan one to fit the need. 


Drop into any ““Y and E”’ store 
and ask for our latest catalog of 


STEEL & WOOD F 
OFFICE SYSTEMS & SU 


‘YAWMAN «° FRBE Mre.(. 


Abottle of milkis 
abottle of health 


ILES~STEEL SHELVIN 
PPLIES~ BANK ®& LIB 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 432 
Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. In 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


RARY EQUIPMENT 


The superintendent says : 


THATCHER 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


“T have found that a bottle of milk in 
the middle of the morning and _ after- 


noon renews my strength and energy. 


Milk served in this sanitary way also 


keeps the men in the plant efficient and 
healthy. I say to every worker, drink 
more milk.” 


Serve more bottled milk at home, at 
school and at the office or factory. Milk 
bottled in Thatcher Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles is your guarantee of full 
Look for the Trade 
Mark on the bottle’s lower edge. 


measure, always. 


Tuatcuer Mra. Co., Exmira, N. Y. 
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‘Tue familiar arm and sword design on the 
sole of your Bostonians is more than a 
symbol. It is the mark of a gentleman’s shoe 
that bespeaks character, good taste and in- 
dividuality. 


University men favor brogues. We 
present Wales, staunch and sturdy in 
looks and wear, comfortable roll to 
the sole—imported leather. 


YLE 
THAT STAYS 


BOSTON IAN S 


SHOES FOR MEN 


MADE BY THE COMMONWEALTH SHOE AND LEATHER CO., BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 


“Make the Grade” 


HE wise motorist follows the arrow. He 


knows it usually takes him where he wants 
to go. If you want to “make the grade”’ to more of 
the good things extra money will buy, here’s a sure arrow for 
you to follow: 


$5.00, $10.00, $25.00 a Week Extra 


Literally hundreds of keen men and refined women have fol- 
lowed suggestions similar to this and are now making from $5.00 
to $25.00 a week extra. How? By acting locally as our sub- 
scription representatives for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. Mr. D.L. Osborn of Maryland, for example, 
is busy practically all the time, yet he has averaged 
a dollar an hour without interfering with his reg- 
ular work. But now we’re down to the coupon—so— 


Clip and Mail it Today 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| 326 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


| Here’s the coupon. What’s your cash offer? 


a 


| Name _ - cs , 
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pity from a married woman who is leading 
a makeshift existence to which the average 
contented and independent spinster of to- 
day would scorn to descend. This second 
woman has perhaps married a man whose 
love for her has changed to indifference or 
even to dislike. He is supporting her solely 
from a sense of duty, and she is dependent 
upon him for every penny she spends. 
Their children are frequently the only in- 
terest they have in common, and over these 
they wrangle interminably. She may know 
that the man bound to her is unhappy, dis- 
satisfied; that he feels she has made a fail- 
ure of his life. There is nothing she can do 
about this without, to a degree, sacrificing 
the future of her children. Heroically she 
plays the game, stands by the children and 
the institution of marriage—as she should 
do—and apparently finds one compensa- 
tion in the occasional gleam of pale content 
which brightens her path when she is able 
to pity a spinster. 


Where Sympathy is Due 


Or the question may come from a third 
type of wife, childless, bound to a faithless 
husband who has long ceased to regard her 
as anything but an encumbrance, unable to 
leave him because she cannot support her- 
self—an unhappy woman, a bitter woman, 
a disillusioned woman. Yet, being all these 
things, she is nevertheless sorry for her un- 
married women friends. It is when one of 
these wives asks a spinster how she endures 
her lonely lot that the spinster becomes 
most conscious of the irony and the univer- 
sality of the basic point of view that almost 
any marriage, no matter how wretched, is 
better for a woman than no marriage at all. 

Why is this notion so prevalent? Prob- 
ably because it is so pretty a notion, so sen- 
timental, so comforting to those who hold 
it. It being thus cherished, perhaps it is 
wrong to try to dispel it. But let us at least 
look at it straight and see if we can under- 
stand its general acceptance. 

One explanation, of course, is that the 
economic independence of the average 
American woman is still little more than a 
quarter of a century old, and that most of 
us vividly remember the traditional spin- 
ster who lived with her married brothers or 
sisters, and did their housework and took 
care of their children because she could earn 
her living in no other way. It was rarely 
admitted that she earned it in this way. 
Consciously or unconsciously, food and 
shelter and clothing were given her with 
generous gestures and with no admission or 
even realization that she was saving the 
family in actual dollars four or five times 
the amount the family spent on her. It 
was taken for granted that she was con- 
tented and grateful, though a few fitting 
words of appreciation from her were looked 
for at intervals. 

Of course she was happy. Had she nota 
good home and her work and the children 
to interest her, while women less tenderly 
protected struggled alone out in the world? 
This type of spinster is almost extinct; 
but there are still a few of her left, and I 
warmly commend her as a fit object for the 
womanly sympathy and tolerance so richly 
and so undeservedly poured out upon us 
all. She needs them. The average spinster 
of today does not, and it is of her that I am 
writing. 


She is, as a rule, self-supporting, inde- - 


pendent, very busy and surprisingly con- 
tented. If she is missing the best things in 
life, she does not seem to realize it. She 
makes a home for herself, which may be a 
hall bedroom, or a modest apartment, or 
an expensive and beautiful setting, accord- 
ing to her income. In the majority of in- 
stances she has the privilege of helping 
someone else—of supporting a mother or 
father, of educating a young brother or 
sister, or of doing much more than this. 
She does it with her own money—the 
money she herself has earned. She rarely 


lives alone. She has as companion; 
bers of her own family or one | 
friends; and in either case she exp< 
many of the pleasures of family life, 
as most of the discomforts and ¢ 
which are rightly held to be such yj 
in strengthening the human soul, 

She has, in one way at least, a ful 
much more varied existence than t} 
age married woman. For, in addi 
her family and social life, she has he 
ing life—office, professional, artistic, 
ever it may be. In any case, it open 
avenues and experiences her marrie 
never have, unless they, too, are } 
outside of their homes. It throws} 
daily contact with all sorts and cor 
of men—an inestimable privilege | 
woman, and affording opportuni 
observation and knowledge which 
be a revelation to the average wil 
hears men talk with the frankn 
freedom that prevail in business lifé 
their viewpoints, watches them go { 
their strides, sees their bigness ar 
littleness, their babyishness and the 
liness, realizes why they fail or w] 
succeed. In short, she daily sees a 
them their wives see rarely, if at a 
misses, of course, the conjugal 2 
domestic side; but as a rule she hi 
opportunities than married wor 
study the social side of men as s 
about in her hours of recreatio) 
naturally makes more men friends t 
average married woman makes, 
though this statement may great} 
many of our gentle readers—her int¢ 
association with them is apt to | 
interesting and stimulating. The 
intelligent man talks to the averag 
gent woman who works very muc 
talks to other men. Sometimes 
something new and interesting to | 
sometimes he hasnot. But in eithe 
is apt to give her the best he has. 

At this point one of our married 
interrupts. “But the poor creatur 
love!’”’ she wails. 


A Graduate Course in Li 


Let us look into that. Asam 
fact, the average independent spi 
between twenty-five and fifty has 
love she wants, and sometimes rath 
She has family love, she has the 
friends, and, though this will co 
staggering surprise to many, she é 
romantic love. If she is attracti’ 
very frequently she is—various 1 
meets fall in love with her, even W 
is swinging along in her late forties 
of these men are her professional asi 
drawn to her in part by the lure 
pinquity. Some of these are marr 
who have no right to fall in love, or 
done it, to tell her so. But they ¢ 
though not to any such startling d 
many novelists would have us 
The average man is incurably decei 
office. 

But whether they are married 0 
sincere or insincere, would-be hust 
mere philanderers, each is offerin 
special course in the study of love. 

From first to last the average sp! 
today learns a great deal more t 
ever gets credit for knowing—and 
it is not necessary for me to point‘ 
I am discussing in this article t 
respecting and high-minded spin 
the class whose married friends are 
for them. And, of course, what Isa 
the working spinsters holds good 
large class of single women living 
comes, large or small, left them | 
families. These women have not 
hilaration of meeting life in a hand- 
combat and wresting a living from 
they are independent and busy— 
them give much time to various f 
club or civic or charitable work—® 
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(Continued from Page 214) 
here of the working spinsters applies 
well to them. 
restless wife who interrupted before 
‘again at this point. 
u have begged the question,’’ she 
sme. ‘Admitting that men some- 
fall in love with attractive spin- 
which we will do for the sake of the 
nt,” she graciously interpolates— 
cperience is merely academic for the 
r, unless she too is in love. Other- 
hat does she get out of it?”’ 
zets several things out of it. The 
viously, is the opportunity to get 
spinsterhood if she desires to do so. 
ae medieval notions cherished today 
pinsters, the strangest is the notion 
e poor thing never had a chance to 
There’s hardly aspinster anywhere, 
amind and body, who has not had at 
1e chance, and many of them have 
jens. No sane observer of the mar- 
men of his or her acquaintance can 
hat acquiring a husband is a com- 
ely easy achievement. It is reason- 
ar that not all married women won 
en by pulchritude or charm. 
e great majority of instances spin- 
e spinsters because, for any one of 
reasons, they prefer to be.. Some of 
ave never met the man: they could 
thers have met him, have failed to 
| and have refused the other’ men 
red them. Others are appealed to 
lure of economic independence, the 
t of careers, and by the supreme 
reative work, which is comparable 
joy of a mother in her children, 
probably only a mother with both 
] admit these others. 
ywing number of these, especially 
the college women of the past dec- 
wo, are frankly afraid of marriage. 
ly a piercing look around us today 
especially reassuring to anyone. 
who can earn their own living de- 
move slowly in this matter of mar- 
Of course they will marry some 
»y tell themselves. Of course they 
eright kind of husband. -Of course 
nt children. But there’s plenty of 
all that. Then they become inter- 
their work, they grow older, harder 
se, more critical, more jealous of 
dom, more suspicious of the insti- 
f marriage as a guaranty of human 
ss. The years fly by and they are 
n their spinsterhood. 


» of a Romantic Education 


ier thing the spinster frequently 
of the experience of having suitors 
is the conviction that all the men 
vhile are married. Almost every 
gives voice to this impression at 
8, and it appears to have some foun- 
Most of us know several men, any 
rhom we would ruthlessly have an- 
“he had not been previously cap- 
Their wives earnestly assure us that 
2n, when roaming wild in bachelor- 
ere not the perfect specimens they 
ly. It has taken years of patient, 
Taining, they maintain, to whip 
usbands into shape. A casual in- 
of men still at large gives one a 
at impression that this may be true. 
ext value in the spinster’s romantic 
ces, aside from their academic in- 
s the knowledge of being loved. 
tr One returns it or not, love is usu- 
oealing and flattering. There is 
ng very pleasant in being put on a 

and worshiped, in having a de- 
an around to wait on one and fetch 
‘y. I am not saying that this is a 
sentiment, or that it justifies the 
habit which up-to-date spinsters 
annexing aman and keeping him 
r indefinitely because of the pleasure 
ao it is to have him on call. 
rely pointing out that a large num- 
ny spinster acquaintances are re- 
more courtesy and attention from 
n friends than the average wife re- 
‘om her husband. 
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The restless reader interrupts again. She 
is a nuisance, this particular reader, but a 
nuisance who must be listened to. 

“Begging the question again,’’ she jeers. 
“Granting that your up-to-date spinster 
has friendship and family life and Platonic 
love, how about the rest? How about 
motherhood? How about her starved 
nature?”’ 

There we are, you see, coming right down 
to brass tacks. The starved nature of the 
spinster seems to be greatly distressing 
everyone except the spinster herself. She 
will admit that it is a tragedy to go through 
life without children of one’s own, and she 
may sigh and add philosophically that one 
can’t have everything. She will mention, 
in passing, the trouble most of her friends 
are having with their children, grown or 
growing. But so far as her starved nature 
is concerned, the cold, dispassionately told 
truth is that the active, independent, busy 
spinster of today doesn’t know she has a 
starved nature. 

Theoretically, of course, she must have 
one. All the rules of the life game demand 
that she should have one. All the married 
men and women she knows insist that she 
has one. But she hasn’t! It is very puz- 
zling. 


One Model for a Whole Gallery 


There are various explanations, accepted 
of course by few except the spinsters them- 
selves. The correct one, probably, is that 
they are too busy, too much absorbed in 
their work and their numerous interests, to 
be starved. Another, put forth by the 
physiologists, who strangely seem to be 
with the spinster in this matter, is that she 
puts into her work the impulses that must 
otherwise find expression in love. What- 
ever the explanation, she rarely thinks of 
her starved nature until someone enrages 
her by sympathizing with it. 

It must be admitted that the women 
writers have done their best to foster this 
starved-nature notion. One is always pick- 
ing up novels in which the hysteria of 
neurotic spinsters is described in detail, 
though one cannot imagine where the 
authors find their models. Even Gertrude 
Atherton, for whom I have great admira- 
tion as a woman and a novelist, defaces her 
brilliant pages by the yawps of two such 
types, though I am convinced that she 
rarely, if ever, met anyone of the sort. 

It has been my privilege to meet an un- 
usual number of human beings scattered 
over three continents. Among that vast 
number I have known exactly one neurotic 
spinster. She was an extremely unpleasant 
person, who died years ago. I have always 
believed that this victim of repression was 
the sole model for the moaning sisterhood 
so frequently described by our authors. 
Many of them knew her, and evidently she 
left a lasting impression on their minds. 

Other authors approach the loneliness of 
the spinster from other angles. Not long 
ago there was a story in one of our maga- 
zines which described the miseries a certain 
pair endured under the observation of a 
spinster who at first found smug satisfac- 
tion in contrasting her carefree lot with 
theirs. Their troubles were sordid beyond 
description, but they were described, never- 
theless, with infinite detail of debt, dirt and 
disease. At a certain crisis of their misery, 
we are told, the observer saw a look pass 
between the pair—a look expressing such 
love and understanding that she staggered 
out into the night and leaned against a con- 
venient lamp-post, weakened by the dis- 
covery that she had missed all there is in 
life. 

I am trying—vainly, perhaps—to prove 
that she had done nothing of the sort. Any- 
one who knows anything knows that beau- 
tiful as that look may have been—and 
certainly I am not decrying it—an equally 
beautiful look of love and understanding 


‘ean and frequently does pass between par- 


ent and child, between brothers and sisters, 
between friends. 

The second claim of the story—that we 
all need the stern discipline of family life, 
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and the experience of trouble and suffering 
borne together—must be taken seriously; 
Those who live 
alone, consciously or unconsciously develop 
an appalling selfishness, lose their sense of 
values, miss the human touch. But, as I 
have intimated before, the family life and 
friendships of the average spinster can 
safely be depended on to supply her with 
all the discipline she needs. And when, as 
is so often the case, she is supporting and 
educating others, she has the big responsi- 
bilities of the head of a family, together 
with its innumerable opportunities for un- 
selfishness and self-sacrifice. 

For the spinster has her troubles. One 
of these is the public attitude toward her. 
Another—and I mention this with my first 
sense of indignation in considering the sub- 
ject—is that even the spinster’s art, if she 
has an art, is regarded as being necessarily 
limited by her sad estate. 

Not long ago one of our most brilliant 
women playwrights, who happens to be 
unmarried, put on a new play which frankly 
discussed a sex problem. After the final 
curtain a dozen of her women friends, all 
married and supposedly intelligent, met for 
supper and discussed the play with gurgles 
and chortles. 

“The poor dear will never know how 
funny she was,” they agreed. “ Why will 
unmarried women take up subjects they 
can’t possibly know anything about?” 

As it happened, the next morning every 
leading critic in town heartily praised the 
play’s truth, sincerity and fidelity to life. 
It had a long run and was unusually suc- 
cessful. 

When Miss May Sinclair made her first 
visit to America, the contrast between her 
appearance and her books was the favorite 
topic of conversation in our best circles. 
She looked like a prim, precise little spin- 
ster, inexperienced, narrow-minded and 
She said very little 
that contradicted her looks. But in her 
novels she revealed the transcendent knowl- 
edge of life, love and passion that is the twin 
of genius. Women who, because they were 
married, necessarily knew all things, could 
not accept this phenomenon. From every 


| side came the same confidential comment. 


19? 


“She never wrote those. books alone! 
they whispered. ‘‘Some man helped her!”’ 


Vicarious Experience of Life 


Another instance of the tendency to be- 
little the spinster’s knowledge and experi- 
ence lies in the case of a woman official 
in one of our biggest cities, who sent out, 
not long ago, a questionnaire on vital top- 
ics to the educated women of the country. 
From the responses she gained what is now 
admitted to be a highly valuable contribu- 
tion to scientific research, but when she 
began the work a woman of national repu- 
tation made a criticism of it that was widely 
quoted. 

“She won’t get any results from that 
plan,’ she said contemptuously. ‘‘That’s 
an old maid’s idea!”’ 

The comment, from that authoritative 
source, almost killed the project. But the 
old maid persisted, and her scornful critic 
was one of the first to congratulate her on 
the results she obtained. 

Let us admit again that the childless 
woman’s life is regrettable because she is 
childless. Let us admit that the ideal mar- 
riage is the ideal human state. Let us ad- 
mit that of two women of equal mentality, 
living normal lives in the same environ- 
ment, the married woman knows more 
about life and sex and human nature than 
the spinster can. 

But let us also admit that marriage is not 
necessarily a postgraduate course in wis- 
dom, as so many ordinary-minded women 
seem to think it is; that sex is not the only 
interest life contains; and that passionate 
love, though the most vital, is certainly 
not the only love, and is not necessarily the 
best. 

Possibly this is as good a place as any to 
mention also that the spinster’s ignorance 
is not the abysmal and far-reaching thing 
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it is generally believed to be. I hav. 
known what startling confidence m 
acquaintance withheld, but I am qu 
that if she-had given it I should hay 
neither surprised. nor greatly inst 
There is an urge in the nature of m 
women which impels them to tal 
amazing freedom of their personal | 
For various reasons, a worldly g 
seems to be regarded by both gexeg 
ideal confidante. One explanation ; 
that strange vanity which convin) 
married that they are dropping ] 
from their full table to the hungry 
other reason may be a certain y 
safety in the confidence. The sping 
no husband to whom to repeat it, | 
reason may be the unwillingness | 
other married to listen—they havir 
own confidence to give at the first p; 
breath. Whatever the reason, any) 
ried woman of the world whois symp; 
or even patient, has a wealth of yj 
experiences poured into her ears | 
nothing short of amazing. 


The Right to Spinsterhoo 


A wife of my acquaintance w; 
asked by her husband, in my hearin, 
had told me a certain story about 
our friends. 

“Tf I’ve not,”’ she said, “it’s q 
thing I know that I haven’t told he 

“T realize that only. too well,” s 3 
husband, with a depressed look ati 
he added fervently, ‘‘Thank God, ] 
got a few things up my sleeve!” 

He need not have felt so superic 
average husband is just as chatty 
average wife. 

Most of us are not greatly inten 
these confidences we receive. Wem 
been interested in the beginning, bj 
is no longer much variety in them; 
I must admit that a Russian womai 
next to me in a steamer chair not] 
succeeded in raising my hair. Butit 
make much difference whether we 
listen or not. We do listen, since 
mon courtesy we must. We listen 
learn. 

In recent years, since the econom 
pendence of spinsters has been > 
nounced, they have found a, comel 
the.spoken and unspoken criticism, 
married sisters. They have pro 
these latter “‘parasites,”’ and they! 
come entirely too smug in pointin; 
beauty of earning oneself what one 
They are indeed as arrogant on th 
as married women are over their | 
knowledge and experience. 

The comeback is neither sports 
nor effective from an economic vie 
Every reasonable person must adr 
a wife who administers a home, be 
trains children and makes a man’s d 
life for him, is as much entitled te 
come as he is. Every reasonable 
must also admit that, our traditiol 
what they are, a wife is entitled to 
share of her husband’s income, evé 
has no children and no domestic / 
bilities. There must be times, ¥ 
gives without love, when the taking 
bitter to a proud woman. That is 
fair, and the less said about it theb 

In justice to the spinster it mus) 
mitted that she has been goaded 
talk of parasites. It is the only ret 
she has after years of a misunders 
of her position on the part of other 
which is as deliberate as it is stu 
amazing. | 

Surely, at this period of feminist 
we are justified i in admitting not | 
great economic strides made by | 
but her right to remain unmarrie 
chooses, and the fact that she is no 
sarily either a discard or a starved 
thenic when she does so choose. 
these things are admitted, the in! 
reader may be ready to go even 
admit that there is more than | sex’ 
in. the world—though today, # 
before, the general public seems t 
danger of forgetting this. ~” | 
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COMM LY CONTROL 


(Continued from Page 4) 


> marshaled in swift review. The 
1s that the sun never sets on those 
's of jungle, desert and plantation 
contribute so vitally and so in- 
bly to our monster mass produc- 
‘e must range from the headwaters 
\mazon, the Argentine hinterland 
| Chilean coast, through Mexican 
id along the banks of the Nile, to 
stretches of the Middle East. Thus 
iamodity emancipation—the new 
‘¢ freedom that must _be more than 
.—is geared to the whole globe. 
\to comprehend what has happened 
,r, which is merely the symbol of a 
nd widespread operation, we must 
'the various kinds of monopolistic 
/which extend in one form or an- 
so many commodities. Whether 
»wardships are direct, such as exist 
the bulk of output is concerned in 
yotash, nitrates and iodine; virtual, 
ns in Mexican sisal; or through 
wt governmental policies, such as 
tion over Japanese raw silk—the 
_usually identical. By any other 
ficial interference with the law of 
and supply operates just the same. 
id it almost invariably means high 
thich stifle consumption, reduced 
soflivingandimpaired production. 
‘the one logical justification for 
is wartime expediency. It is an 
.e step to counteract economic dis- 
to prevent hoarding and profiteer- 
to stimulate output not only in the 
2s of life but the materials for na- 
xfense. There is no idea then of 
on save to avoid waste and extrava- 
‘n the natural course of events, or 
the conclusion of unnatural events 
var, control should logically end. 
e controls that now exist are, with 
ptions—notably Brazilian coffee, 
gan with a restriction of planting 
-the creation of the last few years 
2 been devised principally to ad- 
ices through limited production or 
4 output. Rubber is only one 
| In referring to controls in gen- 
well-known authority made this 
ing statement: 
plainly revolve around the mo- 
ossible over certain raw materials 
nporarily or permanently are domi- 
roduced within the confines of a 
‘tion and upon which fifty other 
{ the world are dependent for their 
83 of living and comfort. Inno case 
’ one country possess the total 
‘one of these commodities, but in 
ies they possess enough that, when 
l, they can control the prices.” 


tching a Deflated Boom 


‘controls take various forms. A 
de outlined to show just how they 
| The most spectacular, as far as 
‘ght is concerned, and the one that 
_ brought home recently to the 
1 people, is in rubber. In the 
mgendered over what has been 
_as “restraint of trade enforced by 
ont decree,” as one Englishman put 
‘all idea of the original purpose of 
‘striction has been lost. 

t restriction resulted from a tem- 
ndition of oversupply of crude, 
| the deflation which came with the 
ng of the postwar boom. Three 
verproduction, with large stocks 
bn, brought the price down to 
lcents a pound in 1921. This was 
7 the cost of production. The 
towers faced ruin, because, unlike 
‘Ss In wheat or corn cultivation, 
»nplanting will effectively meet 
uation, the plantation investment 
ead cost go on just the same. 
ing the failure of an attempt to 
jut voluntary restriction of export, 


and after protracted inquiry on the part of 
special government committees, chief of 
which was the Stevenson Committee at the 
Colonial Office, it was decided that the 
government must help the industry to save 
itself by regulating exports under what is 
known as the Stevenson scheme. The op- 
eration of this scheme, or rather the con- 
sequences, precipitated the controversy 
which is still so fresh in the public mind. 

The object of British restriction was to 
stabilize the price of cruderubber at roughly 
thirty-six cents a pound, which was fixed 
as the rate which would not only give a 
satisfactory profit to the producer but also 
stimulate the investment of new capital in 
the planting of additional acreage. Stated 
in the briefest terms, the scheme took the 
actual output of each producer for the year 
beginning November 1, 1919, as his stand- 
ard production. During the first quarter of 
the operation of the scheme each producer 
was permitted to export at the low mini- 
mum rate of export duty only 60 per cent of 
his standard production. If he exceeded 
that percentage he was required to pay 
what would prove to be a prohibitive duty. 
The more the amount exported exceeded 
the prescribed percentage, the higher was 
his duty. I refer to this to show that no 
planter could afford to exceed his quota of 
export. 


The Stevenson Scheme 


The amount of rubber exported depends 
upon the market price. If the average price 
for a certain quarter is between thirty and 
thirty-six cents a pound, the exportable 
percentage during the following quarter at 
the minimum rate of duty is increased 5 
per cent. If the price is thirty-six cents or 
over, the prescribed percentage is increased 
10 per cent. The plan eventually brought 
exports up to 85 per cent of the total stand- 
ard production by the end of 1925. On 
February 1, 1926, prices had advanced so 
that the full 100 per cent of standard pro- 
duction was permitted. But this production 
was that of 1919-1920 and not the larger 
output of later years. 

On the other hand, the scheme decrees 
that if the average price falls below twenty- 
five cents a pound, the exportable per- 
centage is decreased to 55 per cent of the 
standard production. If that reduction 
does not raise the average to thirty cents in 
the next quarter, a further reduction to 50 
per cent in export becomes effective, and 
so on. 

The Stevenson scheme went into opera- 
tion November 21, 1922. With the de- 
pletion of accumulated stocks, together 
with an unprecedented demand for rubber, 
the inevitable happened. AsI have already 
indicated, the price since May, 1924, has 
ranged from twenty cents a pound to $1.21. 
Obviously restriction has not brought about 
stabilization of price, nor has it effected 
anything like normalcy of supply, because 
the British were forced to institute restric- 
tion without the codperation of the Dutch, 
who produce about 29 per cent of the 
Middle East output. This Dutch output 
complicates the situation. 

One factor already alluded to, but which 
must be repeated because it bears on this 
vital matter, has been the phenomenal in- 
crease in rubber consumption. It has ex- 
panded so rapidly that the manufacturer 
has been at a loss to know what he needed. 
I interpolate it here to offset the British 
argument that we should have bought big 
stocks of rubber when the price was low. 
Less than fifteen years ago, our require- 
ments were 40,000 tons a year, while our 
actual consumption in 1925 was 390,000 
tons. The contributing factors have been 
the astounding production of motor cars, 
increased use of trucks and busses, and the 
growth of balloon tires, which consume one- 
third more crude than high-pressure tires. 


American 
Ready-Lite Lantern, 


proof—safe. 


Kampkook No. 8 with built-in oven and 


heater. 


America’s finest and most com- 


plete camp stove. Does anything you can 


do with your kitchen range. 


U. S. $11.00. 
$14.50. 


} Price in the 
Other models at $7.00 to 


Lights the camp as bright 

as day. Burns gasoline, lights 
with matches—no torch. Wind- 
Price $7.50 
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**Kampkookery,’’ 
a valuable handbook on 
motor camping, sent on request. 
Write nearest office. Dept. 4. 


When You Are Miles From 
Anywhere 


UT there in the big woods, cold or half-cooked food won’t 

do. It’s here you learn to know Kampkook and appre- 
ciate its goodness. 
With Kampkook, you go prepared to eat. It’s up and going 
full speed in a jiffy; there’s a real meal in the making—a meal 
worth while. Kampkook is handy to carry anywhere, as sturdy 
and dependable as the pines themselves. 
Being the original safety camp stove, Kampkook has many 
features and conveniences no other camp stove can give you. 
That’s why it is used by more campers than all others combined. 
Most leading dealers in camp equipment sell Kampkook and 
will gladly show you its many fine features, the detachable, easy- 
fill safety tank, non-clog burners, locked-in-position legs, built- 
in oven, folding wind-shield and many others. If your dealer 
cannot supply you a post card request will bring you the name 
of one who can. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 
‘AM P KO O |} 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR: CAMP STOVE 


— 


The WM. PENN—the latest 
PENNSYLVANIA: Quality 
model. Everyman’s mower 
for household use. Five blades, 
ball bearing, 16-inch cut— 
price $16.50 at Phila. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Quality Lawn Mowers have 
for half a century repre- 
sented the ultimate in lawn 
mower construction and 
efficiency. 


Clean-cutting, easy-run- 
ning, long-lasting—these 
famous mowers afford the 
greatest satisfaction and are 
the most economical in the 
end. 


The STAYTITE Handle 
identifies all P.Q.” Mowers. 
At Hardware and Seed Stores 


Send for booklet 
“How to Have a Fine Lawn” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LAWN MOWER WORKS 


1621 N. 23rd Street, Philadelphia 


ENNSYLVANIA 


Quality 


LAWN MOWERS 
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Exhilarating! 


Step to the nearest soda fountain 
and try this new triumph of mod- 
ern Ginger Ales. It’s Everywhere— 


at clubs, restaurants, hotels and soda 


fountains. Keep it on the ice at 
home—White Rock Ginger Ale— 
it’s deliciously refreshing. 


S Bottled only at 
The White Rock Spring 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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— How much 
softer the rug 
feels now! 


And how luxurious underfoot— 
making the entire room richer and 
more restful! 
Ozite is a soft cushion of “ozonized” 
felted hair 
Ozite makes rugs last twice as long. 
Ozite keeps rugs from creeping. 
Ozite itself is practically everlasting. 
Easy to lay—just roll your rug over 
it. 
Buy Ozite at Furniture, Rug and De- 
partment Stores. 


aw 
ELVA LCS 


Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
American Hair Felt Co., Manufacturers 


CLINTON CARPET CO,, SEP426 
130 N Wells St., Chicago. 


Kindly send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets” and small sam- 
ple of Ozite. 


Name 
Address... 
City... 


Ozile is made of sterilized 
hair—the only rug cushion that is 
“ozontzed.” Patented Sept. 9th, 1924. 


State 
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If I have made the somewhat compli- 
cated operation of the Stevenson scheme 
clear, you now know that the export re- 
lease quota depends automatically upon 
price. 

The American contention is that release 
has not responded quickly enough to price. 
If the increase comes one day after the 
beginning of a new quarter, there is no 
release under it until the following quarter. 
During the latter part of 1925, with a price 
increase of more than 200 per cent, there 
was a release increase of only 20 per cent. 
This is why our side of the Atlantic main- 
tains that rubber restriction is inelastic. 

This, however, is not the time or place to 
enter into a discussion of the merits or de- 
merits of the restriction, since the next 
article will be devoted exclusively to an 
examination of the rubber crisis in all its 
phases. The necessarily brief allusion I 
have made to it here is to place rubber in 
the category of types of restricted com- 
modities. 

Rubber restriction was devised primarily 
as a measure of self-preservation for the 
British planter. Not so with the Brazilian 
coffee monopoly. It was conceived to exer- 
cise, frankly and unashamed, all the power 
that government control could mobilize to 
maintain an artificially high price. Hence 
with coffee we encounter control through 
valorization. 

Valorization means the entrance of the 
government—in this case it happened to 
be that of the powerful state of Sao Paulo— 
into the coffee market, on a scale which 
enables it to control the price of the com- 
modity. An official price is fixed at a rate 
higher than the prevailing market. In or- 
der to maintain its control, the govern- 
ment purchases options, segregates stocks 
at a series of warehouses in the interior, 
and regulates the flow of the product at 
Santos, the principal port of shipment. Thus 
a congestion of stocks which would nat- 
urally depress price is prevented. Before 
valorization, about 85 per cent of the new 
crop got into Santos within six months 
after it was picked. Under valorization, 
years may elapse before this happens. 

The Brazilian scheme, which is now in 
the hands of an Institute for the Permanent 
Defense of Coffee, enables the government 
to acquire enough of every current crop to 
dominate the world markets. When stocks 
of the consuming countries are sufficiently 
low, it can force buying at prices highly 
profitable to the Brazilian grower. 


Chile, Nitrate and Co. 


As was the case with our tire manufac- 
turers during the peak of rubber price in- 
flation, persistent valorization of coffee has 
intermittently created ferment in the busi- 
ness. The coffee roaster does not belie his 
name when he expresses himself about the 
ethics of the SAo Paulo monopoly. It is 
just one other evidence of the discontent 
and ill will that government control of com- 
modities almost invariably begets. 

Another, but none the less arbitrary, con- 
trol is in Chilean nitrates, in which the 
government is an accessory before and after 
the fact, as it were. Nature also has con- 
tributed to this trust, because the world’s 
entire supply of nitrate of soda lies prac- 
tically within the confines of Chile. Eighty 
per cent of the output is used as fertilizer, 
while the rest is employed in the manufac- 
ture of explosives, dyestuffs and other 
products of the chemical industry. 

The nitrate monopoly operates through 
the Nitrate Producers’ Association, which 
not only fixes the price but allocates sales. 
The buyer, no matter where he may live, 
does not do business with the individual or 
firm engaged in mining nitrate, but with 
this association. The Chilean Government 
is a partner in that it exacts a high export 
duty—it approximates 20 per cent of the 
sales price—on every ton, because there is 
practically no consumption inside the land 
of origin. The state is represented on the 
board of directors of the association. 

Closely linked with Chilean nitrates is 
another perfect little monopoly in a highly 
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useful article. I refer to iodine, | 
product in the refining of caliche, t] 
material from which the nitrate of ; 
extracted. Its production is contro] 
a close combination under govern; 
auspices to such an extent that any 
producer who should attempt to ; 
outside it would face ruin. The ¢e 
assigns production quotas, regulat 
portation, establishes prices and 

vises sales. A considerable portion 
nitrate from which iodine is extra, 
allowed to go to waste in order to k 
the price. The manufacturers ha 
bulge on the consumer, because ther 
substitute for iodine. 

To round out this explanation 
various kinds of more or less gover 
control of essential raw materials, | 
refer briefly to the comparatively 
Franco-German potash combine, 
presents still another variety of mor 

Before the World War, German 
tically dominated the entire potash | 
through her Potash Syndicate. The 
of all the mines of any consequence 
allied with it. The syndicate fixed 
and regulated production, with the ¢ 
consent of the old imperial governm 


Tying Up the Twine Mark 


This joyous state of affairs came 
abrupt’ end with the Versailles | 
which restored Alsace and Lorra 
France. A large part of the old ¢ 
potash holdings are in Alsace. The 
immediately got busy and literally; 
Alsace potash throughout the wor 
pecially in the United States, whi 
been a good customer for the old € 
article. 

This did not appeal especially 
Germans. After a series of negotia 
working arrangement was effected j 
by which they would share the An 
market with the French on a 63-27 p 
basis, they to have the big end. 
proved so successful that in 1925 the 
ment was expanded to cover the 
world. Germany has 70 per cent 
business and France 30 per cent, 
original American quota agreed onr 
in force, however. Thus the prewar 
monopoly has been reéstablished 
force. 

Rubber, coffee, nitrates and pot 
only four among many other m 
subject to control or monopoly, allo 
affect American production and ¢o} 
tion in some way. Take long-staple 
over which the Egyptian Governm 
ercises a supervision which has th 
of limiting and increasing the price: 
We import practically all our long 
from Egypt, the cost averaging $20,| 
a year. Thus we find ourselves in 
tion with the Egyptian adminisi 
The land of the Pharaohs is no stra 
restriction, because in 1915 and i 
cotton acreage under cultivation was 
by decree. 

The sisal monopoly, which so inti 
touches our bread consumption beca 
farmers must have binder twine, is 
air-tight. The crop is controlled thi 
combination of producers reénior 
legislative action of the Yucatan ¢ 
ment. In a subsequent article iv 
learn how the operation of the sisi 
ran afoul of the American Governm 

Wherever you turn in an examiné 
many essential products which we 
huge quantities, you find an aste 
dependency upon foreign sources. 
sumed 76,000 tons of tin last year, 
produced only 5 per cent of what W 
Some years ago the British Gove 
imposed a high duty on the expor 
ore from Malaya, thus concentrat 
smelting of tin in their Far Hast 
pendency. We are easily the large 
chasers of this product. . 

We have even a greater depend 
quebracho, the extract used im 
leather, the main source of which 1s 
tina. Just how vital this product b 

(Continued on Page 225) 


Continued from Page 222) 
from the fact that we manufac- 
ye leather goods than any other 
-and are the foremost contributor 
rather requirements of all civilized 
_ Yet the quebracho industry is 
monopolistic in character, and is 
.d by powerful and highly organized 
. that conduct the business on pre- 
(lines. The forests of quebracho 
om which the extract is obtained, 
ovince of Santa Fé belong entirely 
ich firms. 
e equally dependent upon foreign 
for mercury, camphor, pepper, 
citric acid, pulp wood, raw silk, 
immonium nitrate, palm oil, anti- 
ingsten, vanadium, nickel, cacao, 
,, tea, Chinese wood oil for var- 
2 and burlap, all of which present 
ies for further alien monopolies. 
nd burlap are essential for use in 
afacture of bags for coffee, sugar, 
and other products, covering for 
mm, and many other purposes. It 
r been asserted that there is a 
indirect control over the produc- 
distribution which might influence 
ie fact that the United States uses 
n one-quarter of the total jute and 
roduced.in British India, where 
he world’s supply originates, and 
ar fact that prices are double those 
nake the subject ‘one of consider- 
ern at the moment. This last- 
mtingency, however, is due to a 
unregulated crop. 
tentialities for interference by the 
Government in raw silk are great, 
ve discovered from time to time. 
r the price drops, the Imperial 
oration, or some other nationally 
1 concern, steps in and buys heav- 
ve up the price. Our silk industry, 
resents an investment of consider- 
than $500,000,000, has sought to 
an independent source of supply 
It is worth noting that at one 
apanese, through their dominance 
itter of the raw product, started 
he manufacturing end as well. 
; world-wide control of essential 
iies leads to two things. One is 
t exports or, as has been well 
establish a unity in selling against 
etition of buyers.” Behind and 
his is the speculation which in- 
esults. The abnormal increase in 
of rubber was due not only to the 
y of the Stevenson Act but also 
et that speculators, capitalizing 
iling runaway market, got sup- 
€ actual article and squeezed the 
w who had to have it. The big 
urers who had what the British 
ward contracts—we term them 
were mostly to the good because 
» made months ahead at lower 
re you again have the old story 
erage person, whether consumer 
er, who gets the hot end. 


otential Monopolies 


3 the best comment on this state 
was made by a distinguished 
, who said: 

international monopolies have a 
difference from governmentally 
ymestic monopolies. In all mod- 
iments where we do create a mo- 
e likewise regulate its prices and 
order to protect the consumer. 
nternational monopolies the con- 
no voice at all. 
Sa government, have set up no 
rols, and through our Sherman 
event our citizens from doing it. 
lled Webb-Pomerene Act is not 
ourpose. We have clung tena- 
thé belief that.economic progress 
nd upon the driving force of com- 
The only thing of the nature that 
been» seriously proposed in our 
7aS certain measures of agricul- 
‘which in themselves did not par- 
us. character, for they contained 
olent aspect of proposing to fix a 
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higher price to our home consumer than to 
foreigners and thus to bless the foreigner 
with cheaper food. 

“The problem that faces the world, and 
possibly the most serious problem, is not 
alone the commodities that are now con- 
trolled but the spread of these ideas. There 
are many other raw materials whose sources 
are so situated that they could also be con- 
trolled by action of a single government. 
The price of wool could be controlled by 
governmental action within the British 
Empire. The prices of oil, cotton and cop- 
per could be controlled for many years by 
similar governmental action in the United 
States. Tea and jute could be controlled by 
India; antimony and tungsten by China; 
nickel and asbestos by Canada. 

“But an even greater danger lies in the 
fact that if we conceive a spread of these 
ideas largely into international commerce, 
then it is perfectly practicable under gov- 
ernment patronage for controls to be es- 
tablished by codperation of producers in 
several countries and thus steel, vegetable 
oils and a long list of other commodities 
can be brought quickly into this menacing 
vision.” 

A consoling feature is that these foreign 
controls play no favorites, because the 
price of rubber has been the same to the 
British tire manufacturer as to the Amer- 
ican. This is all right as far as it goes, but 
as is the case with coffee, we are by far the 
biggest consumers. In a larger sense, and 
to paraphrase an old saying, it is one com- 
munity of control that not only makes the 
whole world of consumers kin but permits 
it to be charged fancy prices as well. 


Additions to Our Annual Bills 


One other observation is worth recording. 
Few of the controlled commodities have 
their origin in the great industrial nations. 
The coffee monopoly is in Brazil; the sisal 
in Mexico; the nitrates in Chile; the cam- 
phor in Japan and Formosa; and long- 
staple cotton in Egypt. 

We can now proceed to the brass tacks 
of the matter. Since the pocketbook is the 
vulnerable objective of all controls and 
monopolies whether large or small, let us 
see what they have cost us and likewise 
what the overhead is likely to be this year. 

Perhaps the most effective way will be to 
take four controlled commodities—namely, 
rubber, coffee, sisal and long-staple Egyp- 
tian cotton. They not only provide a wide 
range of need, but the estimated import | 
value on them for 1926, based on the aver- 
age import price of 1924 and 1925, will give 
some hint of the figures involved. I am 
using a special table prepared by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

We will begin with rubber. The import 
value during the entire twelve months of | 
1925 was $441,213,782, or an average price 
of more than sixty cents a pound for the 
spot product. This was two and a half 
times the average spot price of 1924. Turn 
to our estimated total rubber cost for 1926, 
based on prices in November, 1925, and 
you find that the bill for 1926 would be | 
$598,500,000. Compared with 1924 prices, 
this would mean an excess of $385,200,000. | 

With coffee—the figures are for eleven | 
months—the total import value for this | 
period in 1925 was $257,928,000. At the 
average price in November, 1925, the cost 
of our breakfast cup for this year approxi- 
mates $279,500,000. Compared with our 
bill for 1924, however, this shows an in- 
crease of $52,000,000. 

Though the sisal figures do not begin to 
approach those of rubber and coffee, there 
is the usual advance under monopoly, and 
this-is the point that I want to make. In 
the first eleven months of 1925 we spent 
$21,608,000 for the essential twine raw 
material. The forecast for 1926 at the aver- 
age 1925 price shoves it up to $25,950,000. 

The same degree of advance is evident in 
the statistics for Egyptian. long-staple 
cotton. Again using the eleven-month 
period, you find that the bill for 1925 was 


$17,613,000. At the November, 1925, 


prices, the bill for the corresponding period | 
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Lf every mother knew 


what every nurse knows! 


Age | Weight 
1 Yrs) | 19:8hlbs: 
12Yrsa\i 22 
27 em cose 
54 Se SON se 
A metpenim ok ee 
De 39 Ome 
Oo ee 4sere 


Average weight and height of children as 
computed by authorities on baby feeding 


See if your child is of normal height and weight 


URSES, doctors, authorities in child feeding, know that the 
proper choice of foods is the most important single factor 
contributing to the child’s growth and development. 


In 2000 nurses’ training schools, sixty thousand nurses each 
year learn the value of whole wheat as a vital food for young 
or old, sick or well. Everywhere, eminent specialists in child 


feeding recommend Wheatena. 


In thousands of homes; the tempting aroma of delicious 
hot whole wheat has started more children and grown-ups 
eating Wheatena than even the advice of doctors, nurses and 


dietitians. 


Wheatena is whole wheat at its best—a natural unrobbed 
cereal, rich in the food elements required for nourishment— 
carbohydrates for energy, vitamin B, protein for growth, mineral 
salts for bone and tissue, just enough bran for safe regulation. 


Treat your family to Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow. 
On your table in three minutes at less than two cents a pound. 


Wheatena, 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Please send free sample package of Wheatena and 


recipe book. 


Name=——+—_= 


Address___ 


“DEAR MOTHER” CHOCOLATES 


Something new and different. One of the most delicious candies in 
America. You'll say it’s the best you ever tasted. Send only 69c and 
receive one pound net in fancy box. SUGAR BOWL, Chillicothe, Mo. 


= Sell Keck Tape Dispensers and 
Printed Tape—eliminatesstring; 
advertises merchant's businesses 


Many Keck salesmen mak- s 1 00 a Week 


ing $75 to $100 weekly — 

you can too—full or part time. Big market; quick 
sales; repeat orders on advertising tape. The Keck has many 
mechanical advantages. Fastest Tape Printers in the world. 
Write for complete details. Jobbers and.Dealers Wanted. 


PACKAGE SERVICE CORPORATION Dayton, Ohio @ 


Want Work 
At Good Pay 


Right near home. We offer you 
easy, profitable, spare-time work. 
Write for details to 

Box 1624, % The Saturday Evening Post 
325 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


MQ? MY MY SY MY WP MWY BU? SUI 
f 4 (1 @ (1B . (12 (4 (1 4 


be OPERATING DE LUXE SERVICE IN : 

| Washington Los Angeles : 
Asbury Park San Francisco fe 
Boston Salt Lake City a 
Philadelphia Toronto us 

= Chicago New Orleans 

K New York Portland, Oregon 

Be Baltimore Spokane 

é Chattanooga London, England 

Folders of above cities free 


‘TOUPETS*»» WIGS 


CUSTOM MADE TO FIT 
FREE CATALOG 
Money back if not satisfactory 
FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 
100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 172, New York “i 


Address, THE GRAY LINE 
Dept.C Baltimore, Md. 
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fe. 18 or 80 


Here’s Cash for 
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Charles W. Matthews 
of Wisconsin 


Grant DeK. Pritchard 
of New Jersey 


Your Spare Hours 


HATEVER your age, we will offer you 
liberal payment to care for our present 
subscribers and enroll new readers for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Country Gentleman. 

Charles W. Matthews, for instance, has 
made $5.00 in one day. On Saturday after- 
noons and in the evenings, Grant DeK. 
Pritchard says he has many times averaged 
$2.50 an hour. Ralph Young, of Ohio, earns an 
average of at least $10.00 a week. A. B. Arment 
has made $100.00 in a single month. 


You Need No 


Experience 


We need more men and women 


Ralph Y: 2 : 
gt opt aan workers in your locality right 
of Ohio - r 2 
now... You need only the will- 
ingness to try work that is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. © To learn 
A» B- armen all the attractive details of our 
of Ohio 


offer just send the coupon below. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
324 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


[’'ll be glad to look over a proposition which will pay me up to, say, $1.50 an hour for 
my spare time. No obligation, of course, if I don’t like it. 


Name 


Street. 


State 


City 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR: 
$240 machine, $1448; $160 machine, $2160. Many St. Louis 


WAN T E D == one store keeper in every town and 

city outside of New England to 
have the exclusive sale of our Products— Vacuum Packed 
—Regular Tin—Cartons—Canisters. We are Importers, 
Roasters and Packers of the purest available—no chicory 
or other substitutes. Holland’s FAR-EAST Tea, Coffee & Cocoa 
Co., 27 Haymarket Sq., Boston, Mass. Salesmen wanted every- 
where. Send $2 for assortment worth $3 until dealer is appointed. 


Stoll 


machines earned annually $4000. One man placed 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. 
$1000 to $3000investment required. Experience unnecessary. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


,¢Clear Space lent 


iN The last word 
in camp com- 
\ fort. Aroomy, 
bom. Tigid, portable 
bara \ home with 
Auaic® patented ad- 
|==- vantages no 
other tent 
contains. 


COMPLETE 
Fy. Stalh WATE 
Zei/jaaluiden 


——— a 


No Center Pole—No Commer Dales Bl 


ree 


Set Up by One Person in Five Minutes 


particularly, because of its roomy comfort and 
its insect and bug-proof features. Choice of 
four sizes to accommodate 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 
people. Rolls into bundle 9 inches in diam- 
eter, 48 inches long. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
and Name of Nearest Stoll Dealer 


The catalog shows complete line of Stoll 
Clear Space Tents, folding steel beds, folding 
tables and chairs, water-proof mattresses, 
carry-all bags, luggage carriers and other com- 
pact camp equipment. 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO., 3267 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 


Its ease and speed of erection; its firm rigidity; 
its clear-space roominess, and its compactness 
when folded are the result of a new principle 
of steel arch construction which eliminates 
center pole, corner poles and guy ropes. 

The patented arched frame comes in three 
jointed sections. Nothing to lose or forget. 
Extremely simple to set up. Nothing short of 
a cyclone can blow it down. 

The tent is made of specially woven and 
treated dark green color-fast fabric—rain-proof 
and mildew-proof. Has sewed-in floor, screened 
windows and door, and large semi-enclosed 
arched awning that adds an extra room. 
A camp outfit that appeals to women 
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this year would show an increase of $4,000,- 
000. 

Let me now present this price business in 
another way. I will take two groups of 
commodities. The first list will deal with 
those under actual monopoly or control and 
include rubber, sisal, coffee, long-staple 
cotton, iodine, camphor, nitrates, potash 
and mercury. Our estimated total bill for 
them in 1925—for the eleven months end- 
ing November it aggregated $728,594,000— 
was $794,830,000. They constituted 19 per 
cent of our total imports. 

The second group includes 72 articles, 
ranging from raw silk and quebracho to 
pepper and tin. The estimated cost for 
1925—by the end of November it had 
reached $1,138,896,000—was $1,242,432,- 
000. This group accounts for 29.7 per cent 
of our imports. The two groups roll up the 
impressive total value of $2,037,262,000 
and constitute 48.7:per cent of all our im- 
ports. 

It is safe to assume that the extraordi- 
nary rise in rubber last year would probably 
have been accepted as an ordinary market 
episode without criticism if it had not 
been tied up to official action. The British 
cotton-goods industry has never rebelled at 
an advance in the cost of the raw staple, 
simply because the price had no connection 
with any kind of national supervision. 

Under the free play of the law of demand 
and supply, prices rise; but no feeling is 
engendered, because the high price usually 
stimulates production and relief is almost 
automatically inevitable. On the other 
hand, with controlled production, the natu- 
ral ebb and flow of economic forces are 
stifled. 

There is still another dangerous by- 
product of control. It lies in the possibili- 
ties for political manipulation. If the 
present systems continue, the result, to 
quote an observer, ‘will be a world in 
which governments are engaged in negoti- 
ating and jockeying to procure favored po- 
sitions in the distribution of the very 
lifeblood of industry and of the necessities 
of everyday life.” 


When Monopoly Backfires 


The ramifications developing from such a 
state are little short of terrifying. Sooner or 
later essential supplies may be dictated by 
government officials. This means, in turn, 
that expediency, whose interpretation is 
legion, and not sound economic procedure, 
will influence both production and distri- 
bution. 

Before leaving America to investigate the 
British rubber situation I asked Secretary 
Hoover to give me his conception of this 
phase of alien monopolies. His reply was: 

“Nothing is more destructive of sound 
economics than government control of raw 
materials. When governments go into the 
control of commodities by restricting out- 
put, the whole vital merchant sense of ex- 
panding use is lost. 

“A runaway market such as has existed 
in crude rubber, which is the result of a 
failure to restrict prices, not only works 
havoc but offers no stimulus to production, 
Rubber acreage has not materially increased 
under British control. On the other hand, 
with rubber at thirty-six cents a pound, a 
considerable part of the British Empire 
could be planted and everybody might be 
prosperous. 

‘An easy-going and tolerant world, anx- 
ious above all things to keep down inter- 
national friction, might let these controls in 
international trade continue—objection- 
able as they are—if their product in every 
case had been merely to secure a reasonable 
profit to the producer. Some of them have 
advanced prices far beyond this point, and 
again demonstrate that inherent quality 
of all combinations in restraint of trade— 
that no unregulated monopoly is ever con- 
tent with the reasonable, but always seeks 
to justify the unreasonable on some ground 
or another.” 

One further consequence of control re- 
mains to be outlined. It is embodied in the 


defense that manufacturers and consumers 
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are erecting against excessive~prj 
limited output. Range the whole 
monopoly and you discover that n 
the arbitrary institutions to restr; 
and output are slowly but surely q 
ing into Frankensteins that will eye 
destroy themselves. It is the usue 
of overplaying the game. ~ | 

What might be called the phenon 
retribution in the overplay of mon 
aptly illustrated in the decline in 
ports of Brazilian coffee. In 1910 
cent of our coffee came from Br 
only 8 per cent from Colombia, 
time I write the Brazilian percent 
fallen to 65 while our consumptio) 
Colombian product has risen to 18, 
Brazil’s loss of 10 per cent in our 
been exactly offset by Colombia's 
While Brazil marks time be 
position to her valorization 
rest of the coffee world, wh 
unrestricted sale, climbs ste 
and onward. 


Harmony Through Tra 1 } 


The protest against monopol} 
ous forms. As is the case wit 
and coffee, the consumer is 
every device to restrict his use 
product. The coffee drinker ci 
his supply last longer than ever} 
turns to tea, cocoa or other sul. 
The motorist patches his tires. 
manufacturer concentrates on the 
tion of old rubber. The indications 
the output of reclaimed rubber in th 
States this year will be at least 
possibly three times that of 192 
bound to operate against purchaj 
crude. 

Moreover, for the first time, 
manufacturers are seriously orgar 
the establishment of independents 
rubber supply in the Middle Hast 
in the Dutch areas where there 
striction, in the Philippines, in Lib 
even in Brazil. As I have already i 
an annual crop of 100,000 tons of A 
produced rubber would swing the 

What is true of rubber and 
equally true of other products. T 
ican farmer is demanding synthetic 
We are seeking to establish 9 
potash supply in Texas. We ai 
definite encouragement to the ct 
of sisal in Cuba. We are using art’ 
to the increasing exclusion of ther 
Thus substitutes of one form or an 
playing a big part in the drama of 
defense. 

Of course we could take anot 
We could prohibit credits in the 
that maintain control. We coul 
the products of certain monop¢ 
could set up purchasing combina 
meet the issue of a national sell 
single buyer intrenched behind — 
capital. We could assume the lead 
izing the world of consumption 4} 
domain of production that en 
arbitrary will. 

But, as Mr. Hoover has pointi 
more than one occasion, such } 
means trade war, with all its p¢ 
for wider misunderstanding, and 
to dwell in trade peace. The way 
national political harmony lies 
economic accord. n't 

In the end the larger safeguard 
lie in the establishment of our 0 
of supply wherever possible. Int 
rubber, wherein this is peculia 
ticable, we would learn the hai 
handicaps of the game. One re 
easily be an Anglo-American co 
to bring about the much-desire¢ 
of output that a great industr) 
vital to life and progress, needs. — 

Meanwhile we shall probe m 
alien monopolies in raw material 
how our independence of some of 
be achieved. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with 
modity control. The next will be dev 
crisis in rubber. 
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fo, the house Waa) all yt 
asn’'t ‘settled— ~ | th bs fs 
nly the doors have warped!” “@ 


Priccatie rf 
ANDS of solidly built homes on firm foun- grain crossed in adjoining sections. All parts, in- 
's ate misjudged because of warping doors. cluding the plywood panels, are welded with Laminex 
s and builders know that certain conditions _ water- proof cement; then placed under tremendous 
phere and climatic changes will play tricks hydraulic pressure for 2 24 hours. 
inary doors. They ‘‘sag,”’ jam, rattle and 
at's why each Laminex door is built-up, 


Thus it is that Laminex can go through so many 


. ; ‘ . The famous soaking test as originated by 
sensational tests without warping or coming apatt. s 


‘ Prof. Bror. L. Grondal, proving that Laminex 
uly . . immune from all such conditions. Last October, at the Los Angeles ‘‘Home Beautiful is unaffected by moisture. Under this sen- 
shows that wood contains tiny cells, or Show,”’ a stock Laminex one- panel door was kept in sational test, repeated in all parts of the 
| These never change in length; but with water for 222 hours, without damage. During the country, no Laminex door has ever warped 
h d 4: h | ell j Ae or come apart. 
cat and cold they shrink an¢ Sweli 1m ~ satme month at the Canadian National Exposition at 
using warping. It is this characteristic of Toronto, another Laminex door survived a con- 
‘t Laminex construction overcomes. tinuous soaking for fourteen days. No damage of any 
inex doors, the upright stiles and cross-rails kind. Millions of Laminex doors ia -Use a. ail Look for “Laminex’’ guarantee 
'on'a core of interlocking blocks with the giving satisfaction. Pik 
There is only one door that'll give Laminex : 
results — that’s Laminex!. Carried in stock ; 
by leading millwork and lumber merchants 
in popular designs. Look for the replace- 
Part of a group of 61 ene pas ment guarantee abel and brand on end of 
7 ? NG for iC y . . 
built at Pasadena, EES 7 door. Mail the coupon for literature and y. 
Fanes, large building operator. Mr. bibs 
Fanes says: “The fact that Laminex sample of Laminex wood. 
doors are free from Heres ee Sales Offices: News York, Chicago, Were 
ing eliminates rehanging and refitting. S; : 
I also find that the use of a nationally phis, Los Angeles, an. Francisco, Spokane. 
advertised and widely known product Foreign: Woco Door Com, Londons Es Je Van 
o, Laminex greatly assists in making de V en, Paris; Paul Solan & Gox Genoa. ‘ 
Sales. N 


THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 


Tur Wueerer, Oscoop Company, Tacoma, Washington. i { 
Gentlemen: 
Please send illustrated literature on Laminex doors and sample of 
Laminex built-up wood. I wish to make my own tests to prove that 
Laminex will not warp or come apart. 
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© A Vista in Bryce ey Peeing Utah 


Make-Believe Land 


Come [rue 


See Bryce Canyon—Zion National Park—Cedar Breaks 
Prismatic Plains—Kaibab Forest 
North Rim Grand Canyon 


Season June 


Every shade and tint of every 
color plays over the rock cas- 
tles, cathedrals and galleries of 
sculpture crowded in the colos- 
sal chasms and canyons of 
this new vacation wonderland. 
Cliff dwellings, Mormon pio- 
neer outposts, wild horses, 
white-tail squirrels and 
thousands of deer in a forest 
beautiful as a dream—and sub- 
lime Grand Canyon! Where 


else can you see as much? 


1 to October 1 


Low fares. Through sleeping 
cars to Cedar City, then 5-day 
motor-bus tour including Kai- 
bab Forest and North Rim 
Grand Canyon, or shorter 3 or 
4-day tours to Zion, Bryce and 
Cedar Breaks only. Also escort- 
ed all-expense tours. Comfort- 
able lodges. A memorable 
vacation itself or an easy side 
trip on tours to Salt Lake 
City, Yellowstone, California 
or the Pacific Northwest. 


Handsome book in natural colors tells about 


this new wonderland 
nearest Union Pacific 


in Utah-Arizona. Ask 
Representative or address 


General Passenger Agent (Dept. Z) at 


Omaha, Neb. 


Salt Lake City, Utah Portland, Ore. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORE 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Nor deign to tell me Fare You Well, And mock my woe—‘NO PAR) 
Nor So Long, Bill, nor Go To Hell; HERE!’” 
But as he went I seemed to hear Pe xe 


Him sob again, ‘Not here, not here!” . : ie 
q ‘ His aged flivver gave a cough ‘ 


That shook its differential off; 

His aged flivver gave a groan, 

And dropped down dead as any 
stone. 


qr: 


I met him in the wilderness ; 
His car was red with rust; 
A million punctures, more or less, 
His every tire had bust; 
His teeth were gone, and his hair eke; 
I saw despair about him reek, 
And when I stopped he ’gan to speak: 


I screamed with grief. I could 
bear 

To gaze upon the anguish there 

I sobbed and turned my face ax 


““O fellow flivveroo,” quoth he, And as I sobbed, I heard him s 


“ Giv nd I’ll enlighten thee! 
Give ear and I'll enlighten thee « Farewell, farewell! 


Vietone . Who can tell? . 

Mayhap, in some land, lying fi 
Beyond yon dim and distant sii 
I’ll find a place to park my ca 


His head fell back the earth up 
His head fell back and he was 


“My whole long life I’ve spent in 
quest ! 
From north to south, from east to west, 
Year after year, I’ve roamed afar, 
Seeking a place to park my car! 


“Now age has bowed my once’ proud 
head; 
My nerve is shot, my spark is dead; 
I hand the torch to you instead! 


Yet eftsoon to my shrinking eaj 
Horripilating me with fear. : 
I heard his hopeless voice fi 
That far-off place he spo 


““North, south, east, west, I hopeful 


steer, ““Not here. . . . Not here. . | 
Day after day, year after year, here!” ba 
And see the legend sneer and fleer — Lowell Otus 
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lautiful, indeed,” said the guest to the proud member of the New \ \ N Sheetrock also lends itself to any decorative plan. It may 
3 Committee. “And what became of the old clubhouse?” \ \ \ be paneled, painted or papered. Particularly fine effects 
‘ \ \ \ for clubhouses, halls and homes are achieved with Textone, 
‘down. Caught fire some way, and being out here in an exposed position, \ \ \ the wonderful decorative medium that provides both tex- 
1 could be done. It was a total loss. We are building this one fireproof.” \ \ \ ture and tone to match period styles and furnishings. 
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BOOM....boor 
the beat of tk 


bass 


Crear and strong, the voice ¢ 
Orthophonic Victrola beats out th 
measures that inspire good da 
Such tone, such volume, such cc 
ling rhythm were never heard | 
Now you can roll up the rugs and 
the thrill of a ballroom orches 
your living-room. Neither the 
fling feet of ten, or twenty, of 


-couples—nor their merry reparte 


rise above the booming beat of ( 
phonic bass. 

The Orthophonic Victrola s 
alone in reproducing the thro 
beating rhythm that charactetiz 
dance music of the day. It driv 
booming of the double basses 
steady notes of the drums, the dy 
tubas through the din of the 
party and makes magic out of all 
music, no matter what is played. 

Today—see and hear the be: 
new models of the Orthophoni 
trola—the Credenza at $300—thi 
nada at $150—the Colony at $11 
the Consolette at $85. Any des 
Victor products will gladly give 
demonstration—today. 


’ Send for free pamphlet 


describing the miracle of the new Orth 
Victrola. Just send your name and ad 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, © 
New Jersey, and a pamphlet describi 
interesting development of the Orthc 
Victrola will be sent to you free of chat} 
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N TERMS of power main- 

tained for long periods and 

in terms of interest in char- 

acter, the two preéminent 
rulers of the world today are not 
difficult toname. They are Mus- 
solini and Coolidge. 

Each represents in his partic- 
ular power of personality the 
revolt of peoples against unreality 
and their weariness with parli- 
amentary government — govern- 
ment by talk. Each represents a 
hardening process against flab- 
biness, against leadership leading 
into blind alleys in chase of will-o’- 
the-wisp theories, against the pro- 
posal for a world made by devices, 
writings and documents which 
never can express one whit more 
than can be found in the actual 
state of human progress, the real 
developments and inclinations and 
the true nature of mankind. 

Each stands for a virile doc- 
|trine of the responsibility of the 
individual, and each as time goes 
on plants his feet more firmly on 
the basis that good and prosperous 
governments are made by citi- 
zens and not good and prosperous 
citizens by governments. Each 
conceives organized society as 
resting upon individuals rather 
than individuals being dawdled 
in the lap of organized society. 
Each in his own hot or cold mood 
is contemptuous of mere schemes, 
‘programs and flapdoodle. Each 
in his own impulsive or deliberate 
method snatches or quietly draws 
away the masks of sham. Each 
one knows that the new worlds 
delivered by theorizing minute- 
men have always been half baked. 
Each has a strong appeal to the 
imagination and curiosity behind 
the world’s telescope and micro- 
scope. 

And yet one who knows both 
men knows that they are as op- 
posite as the poles. 


Two World Figures 


USSOLINI is a patriot who 

burns. He is an unparalleled 
combination of genius; he ig a 
Vesuvian evangelist, but he is also 
a miracle administrator. He can 
detonate a national bomb of po- 
litical and spiritual awakening 
while with the other hand he adds 
‘a column of cold figures which 
finely balance a budget. Mussolini 
‘is so much Mussolini that he is 
abnormal—a study, indeed, for 
those who would analyze genius. 
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an instinct to drop bombs in 

pails of cool spring water. 
Mussolini is so much Mu 

solini that he is a case for psych 
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analysis. Coolidge is so mu 
Coolidge that analysis of his inte 
lectual and emotional life creat 
a fascinating mystery by the y 
absence of mystery. Someone 
me that Bascom Slemp, the] p 
ident’s former secretary, | h 
written a book in which he y, 
the President was a mystit ;, 

probably was Bascom Sh, 

who, being a mystic, saw im¢ 
President such an spoon 
mysticism that he felt that) 
was in its presence. 

Mussolini has a passion 
crush the flowers of unreality a1 
to, behead will-o’-the-wisps. T 
President lets the flowers of u 
reality wither on their ste 
merely by failing to put water 
their vases. He beheads no wi 
o’-the-wisp; he kills it with 
almost kindly word—or by 
word at all. 


D 


Busy With Essentials 


HEN Mr. Slemp, the form 
presidential secretary, loo 
upon President Coolidge as 
prodigy, he lacks the faith of t 
Irish mother who said, “The 
was thousands in the parade a1 
all were out of step but n 
Joseph!’ Mr. Slemp must n 
believe that Mr. Coolidge is 
prodigy; the rest of us are pro 
gies. Notso this granite charagter 
who, it is said, came from a fakm 
in Vermont. and lived simply 
Northampton. The leading of 3 
simple life is not prodigious—or\ 
was not a few years ago. The 
elimination of all unnecessary 
thoughts and words is not pro- 
digious—or was not until we fell 
into this present-day soup of 
needless thoughts and deluding 
chatter. Keeping busy with es- 
sentials is not prodigious—unless 
it has become so in a time when 
Satan has found so many things 
for idle minds to think and so 
many complexities to fever so 
many little unimportant hearts. 
The fact is if one should hand 
the President a speckled trout, 
the President would probably say, 
“That’s a handsome trout. I 
think it must weigh two and a 
half pounds.” 


The Coolidge Family It is wholly unlikely that the 


He is a whole laboratory in balanced abnormality. 


His passion is to crush unreality and nonsense. For this cause of realism he surmounts 
all obstacles. To move men to the reality of the battle with life he leaps out of the 
jtrenches, calls for all to follow him and organizes as he charges. He is an inspired and 


yet machinelike fanatic. 


On the other hand, Coolidge, though a patriot, cannot be said to develop much heat. 
[Nag is Coolidge an Etna of evangelism. Coolidge, instead of detonating any bombs, has 


President would be thinking that 
trout, like many human beings of this age, are restless creatures that conceive themselves 
as struggling to get off the inevitable hook of responsibility and good sportsmanship. 
It is wholly unlikely that the President would brood over the idea that dead fish 
constitute inspirations for discontented works of fiction. It is not probable that he 
would see in this prize from a brook any embodiment of a social theory. 

No: the President would say of the trout, ‘‘That’s a handsome trout. I think it 
must weigh two and a half pounds.’”’ He would say this only if he thought it worth 
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tying or wanted to say it. He might not 
iyjit at all. Butit is completely foolish for 
ryone to believe that while he was looking 
the trout in silence he was planning a 
sw world for either trout or mankind, or 
ishing in his secret heart that he had been 
general instead of a civilian, or a Buddhist 
tead of a Christian. 
“he reason there is talk of a Coolidge 
th and a Coolidge mystery is that, in 
eriod of complexity and confusion, when 
ichinery has been so well articulated that 
ankind is half disjointed, the wonder of 
ye world is the man who is not a fanatic. 
This article is written to prove that Cool- 
ige, with Mussolini, is doubtless one of 
ne two wonders of the world. One of them 
des miracles out in No Man’s Land; the 
her in the strongest. political and philo- 
phical self-burrowed dugout ever occupied 
7astatesman. Absurd as it may be, my 
sk in writing about the President is to 
‘ove that he is actually not what he ap- 
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But he accepts that, and in doing SC ¢ 
steps apart from the somewhat gree} 
philosophical school which preaches ; 
various forms the doctrines of ese; 
freedom, independence and five-cent ;} 
expression. 

The truth at the bottom is that the P; i 
dent is an emancipated man; he is en\ 
cipated from all the dreams of emancipa | 
from those normal responsibilities inhe | 
in all well-ordered living, in the rules of | 
game of life, in restraint, high morals | 
calm thought. 

“He has no amusements!” exclaimed 
who sees much of him. ‘“‘Literally—s:, 
as I can see—he has no amusements! | 
plays no games. He has no hobbies, | 
engages in no sports. He has no loye oj\ 
tertainments. This must be terrible!” 


Thought as a Hobby 


ears to be not—a fanatic. 
If anyone asked me what woolen-woven 
iotto hung over the President’s bed, into 
hich he goes at a most seemly hour, I would not guess 
rat it was any other than the words, Economy and Elimi- 
ation. 
Let no one say that these are parsimonious or selfish 
ords. As the President interprets them, they have in 
1em something of the promise of the peace, tranquillity and 
‘ower which allow one to walk more closely with God. 
‘‘He who does nothing may rule the world,” says a 
*urman proverb—and Coolidge will vote aye on this reso- 
ition, amended by the insertion after ‘“‘nothing”’ of the 
ords ‘‘foolish, wicked’’; and by the further amendment of 
serting after “foolish, wicked,” the word “unnecessary”’ ; 
id by the further amendment of inserting after ‘“‘un- 
scessary,”’ the words ‘‘and garrulous”; and by the further 
nendment of inserting after the words ‘‘and garrulous,” 
e words ‘‘and fanatic.”’ 


The Abnormality of Being Normal 


’ AM inclined to believe that Coolidge, were the nation 
. to get into war, would prove as no other man has ever 
one that even war could be conducted without a trace 
‘ fanaticism. He is the most unfanatic man I ever saw. 
It is from this unfanatic prodigy—this abnormal 
mystic” normality of Coolidge—that springs his humor. 
othing can equal a little lack of fanaticism as an aid to 
eing mankind clearly, and seeing mankind clearly is the 
ery rocket trough from which the brilliance of humor is 
rojected into the dark 
cy. 

The. President, if 

yme day you are talk- 

g with him infor- 

ally, may take from 

s pocket a worn sheet 

paper which con- 

ins a greeting from a 

wly citizen when C. 

. became President. 

, is a comfort to a 
man who is not a fa- 
natic, for it says some- 
thing like this: 

“Dear Cal: I con- 
gratulate you on being 
President. Work hard 
and get promoted.” 


That, as I under- 
stand the President, 
is exactly his own pro- 
gram. It has always 
been his program. He 
has not changed. He 
is, I believe, being pro- 
moted in the esteem of 
the people about every 
day. It is very dis- 
turbing to fanatics like 
myself and others to 
find that the total ab- 
sence of fanaticism can 
promote so quickly— 
oy at least so surely. 

Someone who was 
interested in the Presi- 
dent asked me the 
other day how he had és 
goneup. I said he had et 
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President Coolidge and Vice President Dawes 


he had done what was expected of him every inch of the 
way, and that one of the things expected of him was not to 
hop about. 

“Gosh!’’ said the other. ‘‘I like to hop about.” 

Hopping about, however, offends the worsted motto, 
Economy and Elimination. Hopping about may be fun 
and it may be interesting; but it is no economy of energy, 
and the elimination of hopping is just. so much less trouble 
in the world. Furthermore, when everyone else is hopping 
about there is a distinct advantage with the grain of corn 
which explodes last in the popper. Such a grain has a 
longer experience, a wider observation and avoids to the 
last being consumed. 

So when Coolidge found himself President, he turned to 
a motto of Abraham Lincoln. I do not recall, nor is it of 
consequence to recall, the exact words. The idea is this: 
‘‘Deal with life from day to day and do what you think is 
right.” 

I have never seen the President with a blunderbuss in his 
hands and the hounds of agitation going on before, gunning 
for any problems. I have never seen the glitter in his eye 
of one who contrives new worlds faster than mankind is 
capable of actually constructing them or operating them. 
It is evident that he considers that this is a fairly good 
world and that it ought not to be rocked. The progress of 
mankind, speaking in terms of man and not of man’s ma- 
chines and contraptions, may be considered by the Presi- 
dent to be a slow and somewhat toilsome struggle upward. 


gone up like a grain of ca 
wheat in one of those 
belt carriers. I said 
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1 Recte a moment I thought it might be 
rible, and then I realized that it was ) 
terrible, because it was not true. I real, 
that the insatiable thirst of our eiviliza 
as developed inthis era, for endless entertainment out | 
ourselves, may be a form of dipsomania from which (| 
idge is free. Most, of the rest of us may be amuser} 
drunkards, but it may be stupid for us not to understa | 
man who gets endless.entertainment from a half-conce } 
humorous and Olympic observation of the vagaries, | 
weaknesses and the occasional triumphs of the pa: \ 
throng. Coolidge may not play mah-jongg one year ¢| 
cross-word puzzles the next, and yet it is not only pos | 
but probable that he enjoys that ancient and honot| 
game of calm thought. Furthermore, what thrills he | 
have from getting his intellectual checkers into other n | 
king rows! He may not care for vaudeville, but the | 
left to him, nevertheless, the simple joy of the sunligt ) 
the ripening grain up at the old Vermont place. The; 
back of the White House may do an act for him, anc 1 
crackling logs in the fireplace of his study, where per > 
with single personalities he becomes more free and pers | 
than anywhere else, may appear to him to be a kir 
headliner sketch. The cold affectionate nose of one 0: 
white collie dogs put down into the palm of Coolidge’s : 
hand may compensate him for not being surrounded 
variety of court fools; one passage in a worthy book i 
perhaps—astonishing as it may appear—solace his 1 
and sharpen his wit more than fifty confused novels ¥ ° 
stir up more trouble than even life itself can fabricat 
Within my memory, this man without amusemer | 
the second occupant of the White House who as Presi 
has not been a t | 
figure; Roosevelt : 
the other. T.R. » 
the job as he ) 
everything—as 4) ¢ 
and glorious ad! 
ture. The others ) 
it as a vexing, | 
some, disillusio 1 
adventure. C.C.1' 
it as no adventu ‘ 
all. C.C. takesit) 
responsibility ‘ 
which, thanking ‘ 
and his own lifes | 
he was prepared. 
He was prep 
He must have ki/ 
something of that } 
self. No one bel ‘ 
that even Coolidg 
any notion that h; 
brass-band leader \ 
one believes that 
idge conceived hi) § 
as a leader who w! 
hew new paths w1 ? 
ax. Sometimes { 
leadership is net’ 
but no one better ? 
Coolidge realized ' 
this was not the? 
of the day. It wa‘ 
the call even whe ! 
odors of nastines') 
gan to arise fron 
gang which had I 
winked Harding,’ 
the proof of it is 
Coolidge succeed 
cleaning his off! 
house with an al? 


President Coolidge Was Elected to Honorary Membership in the State Fencibles of Philadelphia When a Detegation of 
T. “q Organization Visited the White House. = 
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While He Worked at the Memorial He Had Dreamed — So Vividly That Once or Twice He Had 
Looked Up and Called a Name 


deaf, heard them. It was less a sound than a sudden 
burst of sunlight in the gray winter stillness. The 
impets were blown vigorously but rather unevenly, as 
ough the trumpeters were running, and the faint un- 
sadiness gave the long blast a thrilling passionate quality, 

e the break in a human voice. Old Andreas heard it 
ite distinctly. He looked up from the wooden shield he 
is carving, absently dusting away some of the delicate 
avings that had gathered under his hand, and took off 
is spectacles as though to listen better. 

“Soldiers,”’ he said aloud. 

He stood motionless. In the kitchen next his workshop, 

aria, his wife, was clattering busily. He could not hear 
T, but he knew she was there and he knew that she would 
. clattering, because it was nearly time for the midday 
eal. And in the old days, when his hearing had been keen 
a hunter’s, he had often smiled to himself, listening to 
or and thinking how she loved the crisp, clean clatter of 

r shining copper. 

“Maria!” he called in his deep grumbling voice. 

But she paid no attention, and he went slowly, with the 
saviness of a great strength that has begun to fail, to the 
ner door. He opened it and the pleasant fragrance that 
eeted him was like a sound too. It made the fading blue 
ves under the thick white brows twinkle. For a moment 
> forgot what he had wanted to say to her. 
| \_Alterchen, there is something here that smells good.”’ 
| “You may well say so,” his wife shouted back cheerfully. 
\Leberwurst and Spezzel—that’s what it is.” 

“Ts it a feast day then?’’ Andreas asked doubtfully. 
“Maybe it is. There are so many people on the streets 
ou would think so. Look at them now.” 
| She pointed a twisted energetic old finger at the window 
nder the smoke-blackened beams, and sure enough the 
pwnspeople were moving past in a slow stream. They did 


[aes heard Even Andreas Hofner, who was very 
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not look in as they usually did when they had time to spare. 
Their faces were grave and anxious, and when Maria 
Hofner tapped at the panes even Johann Kirsch, who was 
the Biirgermeister and Andreas’ oldest friend, only nodded 
hastily and hurried on. 

“‘Perhaps someone has died,”’ Maria reflected. ‘“‘But I 
don’t know who it could be. It is true that Gottfried 
Baum has had the fever for this last week iG 

“Tf it had been Gottfried Baum,” Andreas interrupted 
severely, ‘‘I should have been the first to know. The 
relatives would have sent for me at once. Who else should 
make his coffin for him? Didn’t he always say, ‘There is 
no one who can handle wood like Andreas’?”’ 

“Tt is true, of course,” Maria murmured soothingly. He 
could not hear her, but he had learned to read her lips. 

“Tt was Gottfried who spoke up for me in the council. 
He said, ‘No one has a greater claim than Andreas. 
Andreas lost five sons. And he is the greatest craftsman 
in Windstittl. He will carve us the finest memorial in the 
whole of the empire.’”’ 

“They say there isn’t.an empire any more,’ Maria broke 
in. “I don’t understand what they mean, but they say 
there is no emperor.” 

‘People chatter a lot of nonsense,” Andreas retorted 
sternly. ‘‘What do the people here know about politics? 
They hear rumors and they make up fairy tales. If they 
worked harder they would have more sense.” 

He stood watching her, his hand twisted in the short 
curly white beard that made him look like one of the 
shepherds that he had carved into the altarpiece for the 
parish church. These fits of dreaming had grown more 


frequent of late. While he worked at the memorial he h; 
dreamed—so vividly that once or twice he had looked \ 
and called a name; each time it had been Fritzchen k 
cause Fritzchen had been his favorite—and had wait 
with a thickly beating heart for a door to open. And 
took time for him to remember that he was an old man and 
that Fritzchen and Albert and Kurt and Hans, and even 
baby Andreas, were all dead. 

Maria bustled about. She was the very opposite of her 
husband. When she had been a girl she had been called 
the fairy of Windstattl because of her slender figure and 
tiny hands and feet, and at their marriage the town wits 
had made jokes about her and Andreas, who could have 
crushed her with one hand. As a matter of fact, he was 
very gentle and had never hurt anyone in his life. But all 
that had changed. The five sons had come and the war had 
taken them away, and pretty Maria Hofner had become an 
old misshapen woman, with a bent back and twisted feet 
that had lost their spring, and a shriveled, hard-bitten 
little face. But she had plenty of life left. All her move- 
ments were quick. She was like a little old sparrow hop- 
ping about the dim kitchen. 

‘“‘Listen!’? Andreas commanded. 

Maria stopped with the lid of a saucepan in her hand. 
Yes, there it was again. She had heard it the first time— 
trumpets. Only this time they sounded nearer and had a 
harsh, exultant note that hurt the ears. : 

‘*Soldiers!’’ 

“‘There are no soldiers,’ Maria protested. “All the 
soldiers have gone away. Perhaps it is the Schiutzenverein 
making an outing. What day of the year is it, Andreas?” 

Andreas Hofner looked at the gaudy calendar that hung 
by the door. He tore off the forgotten leaves with his 
thick strong fingers. 

‘Saint Hubert’s Day,” he told her. 

Maria clucked her satisfaction. 


» 
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t as 

;There then! Of course it’s the Schiitzenverein. He’s 

ir patron saint. But why they should make such a 
vise about it or why anybody should bother about them, 
yodness knows.” 

Andreas went back to his work. Very soon the winter’s 
ght would begin to fail and there was still the lettering to 
e finished. He had three days left, but his hand had lost 
ymething of its steadiness and he had to go slowly. One 
‘ip and the work of months might be spoiled. Andreas 

took the edges of the shield in his hands and bent over it, 
orooding on each strong delicate line that for him repre- 
sented a thought. He had never been outside Windstattl, 
yut he knew in his heart that this was a noble thing that 
ie had made—finer than the altarpiece, finer even than 
he Christ that from the top of the pass watched over the 
ittletown. Inasmallspace 
\ndreas had carved the 


wife, 
shawl clutched about her and her face grown old. 


Italian soldiers. 
coming now—hundreds of them!” 


of the trumpets. The room was_ 
though a tidal wave had burst in through the open door 
and was swirling against the 


sweeping gesture with his great arm. 


The war is over. The Italians never came over 
berg. We saw to that. Our five sons —— 


leaning against the jamb, wide-eyed and panting, her 


“Bsa, in Gottes namen what has happened?”’ : 
“‘Haven’t you heard, Mutterle? It’s the Italians—the 
They’ve come over the pass—they’re 


She almost screamed, so that her voice sounded like one 
full of tumult. It was as 


walls, destroying, devastating. 
But Andreas held himself steady. He made a proud 


Elsa, my girl. 


“It’s not true,” he said. “You're crazy, : 
the K6nigs- 


” 


yajesty of the mountains, 
nd at their feet slept a 
ead Austrian soldier. His 
ace was lifted to the sun 
hat rose just behind the 
opmost peak of the Kénigs- 
erg, and even in miniature 
he peace of its expression 
yas a thing for wonder and 
ity. Anyone who had 
snown Fritz Hofner would 
ave recognized him. 

Fritz and Albert and Kurt 
nd Hansand baby Andreas 
xy in the crowded military 
emetery under the shadow 
f Konigsberg, on whose 

uitter heights they had 
fought and died. The place 
was forlorn and neglected, 
because the people were too 
poor even to bring wreaths; 
and it was Andreas who had 
cut the simple white crosses 
and carved in the names 
and the regimental numbers 
of the dead heroes. But 
his) was to be their true 
aemorial. On Sunday he 
vould nail it with his own 
iands to the Rathaus amidst 
he solemn prayers of the 
veople. So long as the 
2athaus stood, Fritz and 
‘Ibert and Kurt and Hans 
nd baby Andreas would 
1ever be forgotten. 

Maria came in and stood 
yeside him. A quietness 
ettled about them both, so 
hat they no longer heard 
he trumpets or the rush of 
eet. They were alone to- 
‘ether. Maria pointed her 
tiff old finger. 

“«* Mir’s Vaterland,’’’ she 
eadaloud. ‘‘Ei,that’s gota 
‘rand sound toit, Alterchen, 

“-;nd only one more letter 
reft to do.” 

He nodded gravely. “It 
will be finished. I have 
worked night and day that 
it should be finished.” 

“Bi, but everyone will 
be pleased when they see it. 
There isn’t another town in 
Austria that'll have such 
amemorial. It’ll put heart 
into everyone. When they 
go past it people will lift 
their heads again.” 

‘‘No one has lost so 
much,” Andreas said. He 
said it proudly. Pride had 
been the only thing that 
had upheld him. When Fritzchen went—he was the last, 
swept away with a hundred comrades in an avalanche— 
the emperor himself had telegraphed. Everyone in Wind- 
stittl had seen the telegram. Such a thing had never 
before happened, and from then onward Andreas and 
Maria, with their five dead sons, had been set apart. 

“There is to be a band,” Maria went on, “and the fire 
brigade from Eulensee is sending a deputation in uniform, 
and the bishop is to give the benediction from the Rathaus 
window. Oh, if they could only see it—the five Buberle— 
they would be proud too!” 

Someone was rattling desperately at the door. Whoever 
it was was so frightened that they didn’t realize the door 
wasn’t locked. Maria opened it impatiently. storm of 
noise seemed to rush past. There was Elsa, KAirt’s young 


“That is All I Have Left,’’ He Said 


Even as he:spoke, the Bersaglieri swept past the window. 
They came at their ‘historic trot, their plumed hats, at a 
gallant angle, flowing in the gray winter’s wind, their dark 
intent faces alight, their trumpets shouting. 

Andreas strode to the door. ‘I tell you the war is over,” 
he said sternly. “It is a mistake. They’ve no right ifs 

He was thrust back. The trumpets caught his protest on 
their hard, shining points of sound and tossed it aside. And 
Elsa, Kurt’s wife, who was with child, broke into bitter, 
terrified weeping. 


II 


Ae General Beppo Volpi rode with his aide-de-camp 
down the mountain pass and talked comfortably of old 
times. The winter’s sun had gone down behind the moun- 
tains, and the winding road, still torn by the passage of 
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heavy military traffic, was steeped in cold gray shad) 
But the peaks of the Kénigsberg blazed. The gene) 
wrapped in his wide cloak, pointed at them. Though} 
was an old man, he had good eyesight; and besides, | 
knew what he could not see. 

“That was my dugout,’”’ he said; “there, on the | 
where the peak is forked. Twice we lost it and twice, 
won it back. The last time it came to a hand-to-h| 
struggle and the place was like a charnel house, so ful, 
dead you could hardly move. And the cold—I shall ni} 
forget the cold—never, never. Sometimes I felt like a ¢) 
man myself; my limbs wouldn’t move. These mounts: 
which look so beautiful to you, my dear Strazzi, and |; 
which the tourists will soon be swarming, picking) 
souvenirs, became to us demons semihuman, monst) 
torturers. Wecursedt}' 
for every foothold cos) 
blood and agony. Bui 
held on. If it hadn’t || 
for the peace we'd }| 
taken this damned || 
rats’ nest at the poin| 
the bayonet.” 

‘‘Doubtless,” the | 
murmured politely, “| 
peace came too soon. | 
could have taught the| 
lesson.” 

““We shall teach it {| 
yet,” the general said, | 
ing under his gray must: 

The two men fell si 
The aide was thinkir 
Rome, whence he cami| 
which would be enjoyii 
first festivities since the | 
It was hard luck. The | 
pect of spending the | 
months in this mise} 
village made him feel | 
than ever cold and dis| 
aged. But the genera, 
remembering his yout | 

“You Romans don 
derstand,” he said 
ently, as though he 

guessed his compar 
thoughts. “I was be 
Sedena — Kleinstadt 
called it—in Italia | 
denta. We were Ité 
every man of us, al 
dared not even spea 
owntongue. They hai 
heels on our necks and} 
was nothing for it t 
set our teeth and wait | 
you couldn’t possibl 
derstand what it me 
me.” | 
He was a very han 
old man, very uprig 
the fine, aquil 
of his race. But 
glancing shyly 
thought invol 
peaks that we 
and gray as Co 
was something d 
the implacable 
beside him. A 
to play avenger 
" queror, but as fo 
aide, he would 
danced at the Qu 
glanced up, hov 
teously followin 
rior’s eyes. Th 
been in the war 
was hard to be 
men had actuall; 
fought on these § 
threatening he 

In the shadow of the mountains, but far ba 
road, they passed a walled-in space. In the 
huge, roughly built cross, and at its feet, nestling | 
at the feet of a shepherd, were hundreds of little ¢ 
Very ghostlike they looked in the shrouding twiligh 
big cross had not been planted strongly enough wd 
stand the winter’s storms, and was bowed to one 
attitude of sorrowful and protecting tenderness. | 

“Yes,” the general murmured, ‘“‘we made them | 
right. There were more than that, though. Once ¢/ 
company was swept away by an avalanche and wer) 
found. It was like an act of God.” SMO || 

A chill wind, pregnant with snow, blew down th 
and the general’s cloak spread out about him like 
wings. /His companion shivered. It looked very lo! 
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the neglected cemetery—lonely and bitterly cold. 
{ not help imagining the place at night with the 
iped high over the dead. He had to remind himself 
yhow, the dead are alone and cold. 

ns glimmered ahead of them. They moved hither 
her as though they were afraid and were trying to 
rage from one another. As the two men rode up 
e lanterns advanced alone. It was lifted, showing 
stern anxious face. He stood at the general’s knee 
1 to speak firmly and with dignity. But his lips 


i. 

Excellenz, I am the Biirgermeister of Windstattl, 
ye name of the citizens I protest ae 

meral touched his horse with his spurs so that the 
animal bounded to one side and the man with the 
jad to scramble into safety. The general spoke 
| that everyone could hear. His voice was so hard 
allic that it seemed to rise to the very tops of the 
'd silently witnessing mountains. 

name of this town is Falzaro. You are Italian 
” He bent down from his saddle. “‘And you, sir, 
nger Biirgermeister.” 

leon. He carried himself magnificently, as though 
im watched a regiment of his dead comrades. But 
ghted outskirts of the town he looked back. 

r shot my father,” he remarked casually. ‘You 
nd—he would not speak their language.” And 
laughed—the aide would have supposed at some 
rhaps rather improper story, had he not seen the 
's face. 


qr 


sat together at the long oak table, and though the 
y at the door seemed to take no notice of them, 
kein undertones. There was the ex-Biirgermeister 
Kirsch, his brother Georg, the Herr Doktor Men- 
was very old and kept forgetting what they had 
out, and five of the chief tradesmen in Windstattl. 
on a time they had been prosperous men and had 
their heads high and spoken their minds with 


robust voices. Now they whispered and kept their eyes 
down, as though they were afraid of what they might see, or 
as though they were secretly, tragically ashamed. 

The Council Room of the old Rathaus was as familiar to 
them as their own homes. On winter evenings they had 
sat under the noble age-blackened beams, shrouding them- 
selves in thick tobacco smoke and arguing comfortably 
about the town’s affairs, whilst the medieval paintings of 
saints and horribly tortured martyrs looked down on them 
with a complacent serenity. 

But the room had grown cold. It had a dank, melan- 
choly atmosphere, as though someone had died and lay in 
invisible state. It smelled of death. The sentry, silent and 
immobile, might have been on guard at the door of a 
mortuary. From time to time the eight men glanced at 
him wonderingly. It was like a dream. Even the noises 
below in the street had a nightmarish, unfamiliar quality. 
At any moment they might wake up, blink their eyes and 
clap the embossed lids of their beer mugs with a great sigh 
of relief. 

“T must have dozed off. I had a devilish queer dream 
too. I’ll tell you what it was—aber zuerst, noch eins, meine 
Herren!” 

And they would fill up and lift their mugs with a jovial 
“Prosit, Alterchen!’’ whilst the smoke would sink in a 
kindly veil about them, blotting out that sinister, in- 
credible figure. 

Gottfried Keller, the baker, sat back, throwing out his 
chest and speaking in a loud uncertain voice. 

“Na, he certainly doesn’t mind keeping us waiting. But 
Italians are like that—unpunctual, no system. I remember 
one time ay 

“Take care!” his neighbor whispered. 
can’t you?”’ 

The sentry glanced around. “‘Speak Italian,” he ordered 
curtly, “‘or hold your tongues!”’ 

They held their tongues for a while, making odd self- 
conscious grimaces like scolded children. Then they began 
to whisper again, watching the door out of the corners of 
their eyes. 


“Take care, 


“Of course, it can’t be true,” the old Biirgermeister 
muttered. ‘‘What right have they? Even savages com- 
memorate their dead. Still, one doesn’t want to make 
trouble ia 

The door opened. The sentry saluted smartly. The 
deputation lumbered to their feet. General Beppo Volpi 
glanced from one to the other of them with a cold military 
keenness that was without feeling or human curiosity. 
Compared to their peasant bluntness, he was like a fine 
rapier. Ashe came up to the table he tossed his cloak back, 
showing the array of ribttons on his breast. 

“Well?” he queried. ‘‘ Well, gentlemen?” 

They stammered. Each one of them made a little 
deprecatory sound, so that it was like a subdued hum. The 
ex-Biirgermeister began in German and then broke off and 
started again in rough Italian. 

“If you please, it is like this: On Sunday we are to put 
up a memorial to our dead heroes. It had been arranged 
before you””—he made a vague gesture like someone who 
has been mortally wounded and does not yet know what 
has happened to him—“‘before Your Excellency—in fact 
before we knew of these changes—of what they had done 
to us up there. It was to have been a great celebration—a 
religious celebration, you understand. Our master crafts- 
man has carved a shield which is to hang outside the 
Rathaus f 

“The Palazzo Municipale,’’ General Volpi corrected, 
throwing down his thick military gloves. 

*€ Ah, yes, of course.” The Biirgermeister ducked his head 
in docile acknowledgment. ‘“‘A deputation is being sent 
from all the surrounding villages and the bishop is to pro- 
nounce his blessing from the Rathaus—from the Palazzo 
window.” 

“T have already notified the bishop that the ceremony 
will not take place.”’ 

They looked at one another. Then it was true. The 
Biirgermeister began again. He was trying to speak firmly 
yet quietly, as he had done two nights before on the road. 
But the military figure, standing at the head of the table, 


(Continued on Page 194) 


They Went Like Frightened Sheep Scrambling for the Exit to Their Pen. 


But the Burgermeister Stood Quietly at His Place 
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4 ber tail end SAMUEL G. 


messing up the 
Bay of Bengal was 
loafing around 
On ts tT dre! dot 
Belawan-Deli that 
hot Sunday after- 
noon when we 
started to cross the 
Strait of Malacca 
to Penang and had 
kicked up a bob- 
bery of waters that 
slammed our little 
boat about in a 
most nauseating 
manner. It wasa 
wee tub, that car- 
ried native Suma- 
tra sugar and 
rubber across, had 
cabins for a few 
passengers and 
nasty disposition. 
It seemed to me 
that the responses 
of that boat to the 
invitation of the 
waves to tread a 
few measures with 
them were more 
unconventional 
than any I had ob- 
served in a rather 
comprehensive ex- 
perience on all 
sorts of seas in all 
sorts of craft. Our 
ship had stuff on 
it, in the way of 
twisters, slumps, 
hops, dives and 
submersions, that 
far exceeded any 
of the previous 
rollers, pitchers 
and vermiculars of 
my acquaintance. 
Presently there were but two of us left, a Scotchman who 
had been managing rubber estates in those parts for many 
years, and myself. We were none too flossy. Sticking there 
on the two-by-four deck was mostly bravado with both 
of us. The Scotchman had early put his pipe away, and I 
had chucked a very fair cigar overboard after only a few 
puffs on it, not caring to smoke any more, if you get 
what I mean. But we held on, and to take our minds 
off our interior qualms the Scotchman began yarning 
about the early days in those tropical islands where the 
Dutch are paramount—Sumatra, Java, the Celebes, the 
Moluceas, Borneo, and so on—all that archipelago that 
stretches from the southeastern end of Asia to the 
northwestern end of Australia, practically; for though 
Britain has some territory there, and Portugal a little, 
the most of it is Dutch. Insulinde, a Dutch novelist 
called it, and the Dutch like to refer to tropical Holland 
thus; but, officially, it is the Ost-Indische Archipel. 
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A Road With Many Turnings 


HEY were hard old colonizers, those early Dutch,” 

said the Scotchman. “I mind the story of that 
stern bird who decided to build a road across Java, from 
Batavia to Surabaya, straight through the jungle and 
across the mountains when necessary, who drew a route 
for it in the same way Peter the Great indicated the 
line for the railway from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
which was by thesimple expedient of taking a ruler and 
making a straight line between the two points, and he 
ordered the native sultans to get busy and make the 
road. 

“Now the native sultans of those days, and their sub- 
jects, had never bothered much with roads and knew 
nothing about building them. So when the commands 
of this implacable Dutchman came to the sultan who 
presided over a hilly stretch of country, ordering a road 
over his hills, with grades and curves to make it pass- 
able, this sultan couldn’t see the use of all this cork- 
screw business and added a few ideas of his own. In- 
stead of making curves for the grades, he built his road 
as directed on the level spaces and put in steps between. 


Leveling a Rice Field Near Garut, Java 


“That was perfectly all right with the sultan. His peo- 
ple used no beasts of burden. They carried everything on 
their heads and backs and always walked. Steps were 
easier. However, the Dutchman was not pleased. When he 
surveyed this improvement on his plan for those grades, he 
ordered out the military and told the survivors to get on 
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evil. So after the first stretch was built the natiy | 
propitiate their own spirits and drive out the evi ) 
the railroads by tearing up the rails and piling ro } 
tracks, to the subsequent destruction of t 
The Dutchman who had the building of the! 
in charge looked into this situation, and acted | 
He caught a bunch of natives who had wreck 
and made examples of them. 

“That ended train wrecking as an industr,| 
especially as it was announced that any fur’ 
wreckers, or any persons interfering with t 
would be treated in exactly the same manne 

This recital had been interspersed with v | 
voluntary and precipitate journeys to vario\| 
of the little assembly room, with desperate ha! 
to fixed seats, and various other manifestation | 
what a weak and feckless thing man is when | 
small boat that is bucking into a big sea. 

Finally we braced ourselves against the we 
on the floor, and I said, “They seem to I! 
strong for the summary warning.” 

“Exactly. What they did to Peter zhe 
in point. You know about Peter?” 

“Well, I’ve seen what they say is his skull } 
read the tablet beneath it.” 

“That is but the official bare bones of it. N 
was a half-caste and indubitably a traitor ) 
Dutch viewpoint; but he was only a traitor b 
lost. His scheme was to drive the Dutch ou) 
and restore that island to the natives. His m) 
a Javanese and his father a Dutchman. If he! 
he would have been a great liberator. He lost) 
became a traitor. The reason he lost, as I al! 
because the mother of the girl Peter loved, 
Eurasian, betrayed him. This woman was pr 
Dutch blood, while Peter detested his. 

“The Dutch, when Peter and his fellow cor! 
had been betrayed to them, just before they 7 
to Touse the natives into rebellion, made thetre 
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| a most impressive warning to the natives. They 
‘ted Peter and his forty-six companions and made a 
e spectacle of the executions. They used great skill in 
‘ig the spectacle. It was on a public square in Batavia, 
ach one of the forty-six was executed before Peter, 
vas forced to sit there and watch his companions die.”’ 


Java for the Javanese 


TEN, as a climax, they pulled down all Peter’s house 
“xcept a part of the wall, put his skull up on a pike over 
bit of wall and had a tablet made that I can quote, 
ise I have often visited that spot and wondered what 
t have happened if Peter had won instead of lost. 
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skidding on a wet pavement—had joined us at about the 
beginning of the Peter Eberveld stage of the narrative. 

When the Scotchman finished he said, ‘‘That’s all true 
enough for the time of it, but they wouldn’t dare to pull 
any of that stuff now.” 

“No,’”’ the Scotchman assented, “they wouldn’t at- 
tempt it.” 

“Not on your life,” the captain continued. “I’ve been 
out here for thirty years, and I know these natives and I 
know the Dutch. A few years ago a Dutchman had no 
compunction in pushing a native out of his way. Now he 
more often makes courteous room for him.” 

“How do you account for the change?’”’ I asked. 

“Sarikat Islam, for one thing.” 

“And what is Sarikat Islam?” 

“That’s a hard question to answer,” 
said the Scotchman. “It purports to 
be an organization of the Mohammedan 
natives. Most of the natives of Java 
and Sumatra are Mohammedans. In 
fact, 90 per cent of the inhabitants of 
the Dutch East Indies are Mohammed- 
ans. The Buddhists still hang on in Bali 
and Lombok, but the Mohammedans 
prevail and their priests exercise tre- 
mendous influence among the natives 
and with the Dutch also, for the Dutch 
are all for propitiating them; and they 
serve as judges in the local courts, have 
almost all the say in native religious 
and educational matters, andsoon. Now 
with this leverage the Sarikat Islam op- 
erates, nominally a religious organiza- 
tion, but really an organization having 
for its main object the redemption of 
these people from white domination.” 

“Java for the Javanese,” interjected 
the captain. 


and there are native renegades who act as informers; but 
back of these surface scratchings at what is going on there 
is a great deal of mysterious stuff that no white man ever 
can discover. I’ve tried for years to get at the bottom of 
Sarikat Islam, and have had good sources and the confi- 
dence of the natives, but I know little. I have had secret- 
service and governmental sleuths, and so on, tell me they 
know all about it, and many writers have been glib on the 
subject, but I discovered that what they know is mostly 
palpably false and that Sarikat Islam, outside of its ad- 
mitted functions, is as much of a secret to the officials and 
writers as it is to the newcomer. They may think they know 
all about it, but they do not. I’ll wager that.” 


“Exactly,” said the Scotchman. “Java 
for the Javanese; Sumatra for the Su- 
matrans; Malaya for the Malayans, 
and so on. They used to keep that part of it rather shady, 
but now they are as bold as brass about it. I hear it 
everywhere up in that part of Sumatra where I have my 
rubber plantation.”’ 

““And Sarikat Islam is the exponent of that doctrine?” 
I asked. 

“T suppose so. There is no way for an Orang-Blanda, a 


white man, to find out what are the inner workings of a - 


native organization. Some white men think they find out, 


The Great Temple of Boro:Budur, Java 
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Batik Workers 


An extra lusty and playful wave came along at this point 
and gave the ship a wetting that included both the Scotch- 
man and me, and I retired to*change. After I had, with 
infinite labor, extracted myself from my sopping garments, 
it seemed the part of wisdom to go to bed. I did not want 
any dinner. That. point was quite clear. Food had no 
appeal for me. It seemed equally futile and impossible to 
sit up and smoke. And a sight of myself in the looking- 
glass showed that I was rather pale, with a slight suffu- 
sion of green about 
the gills. Notsick, 
you understand; 
by no means, but 
more comfortable 
intheberth. That 
was all. The cap- 
tain ate his dinner 
in solitary state 
that night. Even 
that hardy old dog 
of the sea, the first 
officer, passed out 
when they served 
him tomato soup. 


Sarikat Islam 


E STAG- 

GEREDinto 
Penang the next 
day, and when the 
opportunity of- 
fered I asked some 
old-timers what 
they knew about 
Sarikat Islam and 
Malaya for the 
Malayans. They 
knew very little, 
save in a general 
way. The Malay- 
ans are generally 
Mohammedans 
and Sarikat Islam 
was popular and 
influential with 
them. They heard, 
constantly, the 
slogan, Malaya for 
the Malayans, and 
there were plenty 
of agitators about 
to keep that sort 
of stuff going. 
They never had 

(Continued on 
Page 170) 
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affair with swords 

between young 
Henri Chartraines and 
Guy de Kerstrat which 
took place in the gardens 
of the old hotel of the 
Faubourg St.-Germain, 
just back of the Rue 
Barbet-de-Jouy. It set- 
tled nothing, for how 
could honor be vindi- 
eated and a trouble 
ended, really, by the 
thrust of a steel blade 
into flesh? In this case, 
too, with De Kerstrat, 
the celebrated duelist, 
done to death by a me- 
diocre amateur, pub- 
licity would be bad for 
everybody concerned, 
especially for Diane 
Chartraines. Something 
would be unearthed that 
were better buried deep, 
as it had been ever since 
the matter came to its 
initial climax a few days 
before the war. But 
there was no other way, 
so it seemed, than the 
duel. 

I learned about it at 
the Cercle des Arts, that 
ancient club, situated 
only a hundred yards 
from the noisy Boule- 
vard des Capucines. It 
was evening, in early 
autumn. The day had 
been warm; drinks were 
served in the small, 
gayly flowered garden; 
its thick walls, tapes- 
tried with ivy and moss, 
shut out from us the 
surge of Paris. I had 
come early, to fence in 
the salle d’armes, and 
then lingered in the gar- 
den with the evening pa- 
pers. But with evening 
came a chill that drove 
everyone indoors; most 
of us seattered to the 
billiard rooms or to the 
gaming hall. upstairs. 
After writing letters in 
the library, I asked an 
attendant to make a 
wood fire in an adjoining salon, a small room with wide 
fireplace and walls hung with rare paintings and tapes- 
tries, bequeathed to the institution decades before. 

Vaguely I considered dinner—it was about eight o’ clock; 
but instead installed myself in a big leather chair at one 
side of the fireplace. I was tired and drowsy. I had fenced 
with Deslandres, the professional maitre d’armes of the 
club, and he had pushed me hard. Then Norbert Merignon 
had dropped in from the Cercle d’Escrime, around the cor- 
ner, to visit. We all gathered about, naturally, and begged 
the two maitres to cross swords, for Merignon is the great- 
est fencer that ever lived, and just to see him move—or 
glide, rather—across the fencing piste is a joy. Our own 
Deslandres is no second-rater, and he gave the champion a 
good bout. Merignon, who was in fine humor, told Des- 
landres that afterward he would take on several of the 
club-members. 

He chose me, among others. It was like fencing with a 
ghost. Merignon was never there, and yet his point was 
everywhere. You can always work better against a good 
opponent than against'a bad one, and I felt actually up- 
lifted in the art merely by facing Merignon on the piste. 
I am certain that never in my life did I fence better, but 
his parries were so strong and sure, his ripostes so like 
flashes of light, and his lunges so savage, that I quite 
understood why he is known as the greatest Merignon 
of them all. 

Although more than fifty, he has not lost a bout in 
twenty-five years, when his father, Louis Merignon, who 
died at eighty and who fenced on the day before his death, 
defeated the son in a sensational match at the old cirque 
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near the Champ-de-Mars. Age does not affect the cham- 
pion of fencers as it does those of other sports. 

Norbert’s son was killed in the war,.so now he is not only 
the greatest but’the last of the mighty Merignon dynasty 
of swordsmen who have made European fencing. history. 
It was an honor even to be defeated by such a man, and he 
had congratulated me sincerely upon my defense. At least, 
I had done better than the other club fencers, and I felt 
that dinner could wait while I dreamed about it before the 
wood fire. Once—it was a scratch hit, perhaps, but a fact 
nevertheless—I had touched the champion of champions 
with my full point. I wondered how accidental on his part 
it had. been. 

The attendant roused me, coming in with more wood 
for the fire, and I noticed from the clock on the mantel 
that it was after nine o’clock. And as the wood blazed 
suddenly, it lighted a figure slumped in the leather chair 
opposite me, a young man, disheveled, his elegant evening 
black so ruffled, indeed, that I smiled and thought of that 
somewhat comically sinister raven of Poe. He was Henri 
Chartraines. 

Our membership in the Cercle des Arts, although chosen 
supposedly from the artistic professions—writers, mu- 
sicians, painters, architects—has degenerated with the 
times and with necessities of post-war taxes, to include 
many whose club card is their only connection with the 
Muses.. These have formed, also, into club cliques far more 
exclusive even than in the outside exalted circles of the art 
world. For example, the billiardists seem never to leave 
their own wing of the building; the marksmen of the ~ 
shooting gallery, who remain invisible except to clamor 
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mansion wii 
sister, the blon 
: ful Diane, 
caped with an intact reputation from more sera 
young Frenchwoman of this epoch. “ Diane th 
as her friends called her, should have been 4 
V’Opéra rather than a young woman of the | 
for then, they also argued, she could have plunge 
into a congenial race with the devil and would h 
Paris instead of scandalizing it. 
The ruffled young man opposite to me—l i 
now about thirty or thirty-one, and Diane a 
seemed most disagreeably nervous. He orde 
from the same attendant who. brought the 
waiting for it, he fidgeted, his face.and fingers 
I was annoyed, not that I disliked Chartrain 
entirely neutral to me, except that on his favo 
sational theme, fencing, he distinctly bored 
was that complete bore—an enthusiast of litt 
or capacity. But I desired no company. I el 
I had-no intention of discussing with him the 
salle that afternoon. I could not even remembe 
he had been present during the visit of Merig 
Diane is so different, 1 considered. I knew 
well, and liked her. I knew more of her exploi 
not?—and disliked them. But she should hav 
boy and head of the house, instead of this fragt 
haired Henri, who, except for the lines of dissipation 
his eyes, looked years younger than his age, and who 
far better, as a girl, have donned the social graces’ 
Diane flouted. ee 
Henri gulped his cognac a Veau and ordered anot 
opened my eyes and nodded at him lazily. After i 
war record had been good. He was a lieutenant just! 
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{Cyr at the beginning, and finished as a captain, wearing 
- Croix de Guerre with palms. Always with a line regi- 
11t, too, so he had done his part. Probably had business 
\lities, also, like his father. Then I remembered the 
innings of the affair with Guy de Kerstrat. He had 
int well in that, even though his dashing sister had so 
ion it into her own hands that he appeared a little foolish. 
’, war had saved them both from unpleasant notoriety. 
efore the war, Guy de Kerstrat was editor of a cynical, 
jliant political and social weekly, not overscrupulous 
ts reported facts, and certainly not at all scrupulous 
ts personal notes. He was about forty at the time 
| Chartraines trouble began, or perhaps slightly older, 
yhe was not called to the colors. Instead, he organized 
‘ambulance unit and went to the Front, where later 
‘yas wounded, as a volunteer chauffeur. 
is publication closed its doors on the first day of gen- 
/ mobilization, for the entire staff, except De Kerstrat, 
‘> young men who immediately donned uniforms. Up 
shat time its offices had been the daily rendezvous of 
‘sian elegance, when De Kerstrat conducted a salon 
nded by a medley of pretty, exquisite women and more 
»ss important men. At the tea hour, there waited al- 
‘s a long line of luxurious limousines in the Rue de 
‘mmont, near the Grands Boulevards. The art world 
the theaters were represented; often the half world, or 
_ portion of it that attained to correct manners and 
‘8, was admitted to the dainty silk-hung anterooms 
would have been alien to any periodical in the world 
pt that particular one. Then for long years, the years 
ar and after—for the paper was never reéstablished— 
‘nauve and pink draperies faded under their coverings 
ast, until an insurance company bought the building 
|made it over. 
e Kerstrat, in those days, was one of the most feared 
most popular persons in Paris. He was a great figure 
man, tall, powerful, splendidly proportioned, with icy- 
eyes, in a harsh, forbidding face, still handsome 
‘ite a long saber scar across one cheek. This was re- 
ed in his first duel, during his army service—a duel 
almost provoked a court-martial. Afterwards he had 
‘n up the épée as his favorite arme de combat, and no 
‘teur or even professional swordsman in France could 
are with him, except, of course, Norbert Merignon. 
ie two men were great friends, which was peculiar, for 
» were so temperamentally unlike. But De Kerstrat 


was a left-handed fighter, and Merignon liked to fence with 
him for practice. It is always good for right-handers to 
practice with left-handers, who are comparatively few, and 
who have an enormous advantage, quite aside from their 
skill on the fencing piste. 

De Kerstrat, excepting the elder Niardi, the Italian, 
was probably the best left-hander of this or any epoch. 
Also, Merignon and De Kerstrat always heatedly argued 
concerning the value of the duel. Merignon was bitterly 
opposed to dueling; probably his influence, more than that 
of anyone else, brought about the government edict, on 
the eve of war, forbidding it absolutely, on the ground that 
then all lives belonged to France. Even today the edict is 
not broken with impunity, even though modern duels 
seem to result more disastrously than those before the war, 
when honor was frequently satisfied by a scratch on the 
hand. But the war did many things to Frenchmen. 

Merignon, even though old Louis, his father, fought 
many duels, always insisted that the bare point of the épée 
could not alone right a wrong; and although he had often 
acted as a second, several times for De Kerstrat, he had 
never faced an opponent without the point d’arrét at the 
end of his blade. De Kerstrat, however, was a hot-head 
who gave frequent offense and accepted all challenges, 
until his prowess gave pause to would-be adversaries. 

His greatest exploit was in about the year 1913, when a 
band of five maitres d’armes from Southern Europe opened 
salles in Paris and launched a blackmail campaign upon the 
gilded youth of De Kerstrat’s set. With the Deslandres 
brothers, one of them our mattre at the Cercle des Arts, De 
Kerstrat invaded, one evening, the cafe where these men 
were sitting, emptied wineglasses into their faces and left 
challenges. The following day he systematically ran three 
of them through an identical spot on the upper arm, near 
the shoulder, while the Deslandres brothers at the same 
moment disposed of the other pair. The newspapers ex- 
ploited the affair and hailed the trio as the modern three 
musketeers. All of which is a tale for another time. 

Then came the Chartraines trouble. Why De Kerstrat, 
who belonged to the socially elect—he was born a count 
but, being a good republican, never bothered about it—who 
lived alone in a great house in the aristocratic Rue de 
Varenne, wanted to be an editor, no one knew, unless it 
was for constant love of stirring up trouble, and also, per- 
haps, to walk or trail along with the politically great. Why, 
also, he should edit such a publication was a further 


mystery. As editor, or even as a minor rédacteur on one of 
the great dailies, he would have become a power politically 
and could at the same time have dueled as often as he felt 
inclined. But as it was, he was often a nuisance, good 
fellow though he was known to be really. Those of us who 
knew him then liked him well. He had great faults, but 
certain rare virtues. 

Diane Chartraines, of course, was at the heart of the 
affair, for she was in his heart, and even in his skin, as the 
French say when a man loves a woman to madness; and 
it was she, certainly, who made De Kerstrat’s life what it 
has been since the war—when he decided not to resurrect 
his weekly but to limit his activities to racing, gambling, 
drinking, frequent dueling, despite the edict. 

Henri Chartraines, I noted suddenly, as he faced me 
beside the fire, was drinking more than was good for him. 
He had five cognacs while I had thus mused upon their 
affair, and before he told me the tragic details that I am 
about to set down. Once, when I opened my eyes, he asked 
me to have something. I shook my head. He looked at 
once excited, almost intolerably, and dazed. 

Diane had reason enough for her action. We all admitted 
that, and that De Kerstrat had behaved like a cad. He 
was cut by many; but his strong, arrogant, overbearing 
personality held most of his crowd; and I, for one, knew 
how desolate and indeed bewildered he had been by his 
own action. 

He proposed marriage to Diane normally enough, fol- 
lowing a characteristically ardent, impatient courtship; 
but after all, not loving him, she had every reason to re- 
fuse him. He had figured in many affairs of the heart—not 
serious ones—but he had flaunted them carelessly, even 
insolently. Diane, though she did mad things, such as 
going alone to crazy Quartier Latin parties, and once, 
dressed as a boy, to the Quatres Arts Ball, and personally 
trained her own racers at Maisons Lafitte, could at times 
be a stickler for etiquette. So she refused him, with all her 
cool hauteur. 

De Kerstrat took it badly; the issue of his publication 
the week following should have been burned. It was a 
nasty, insinuating item, undoubtedly written by the 
editor himself, upon the foibles of this young Parisian 
goddess of the chase, as he called her. Young Henri 
Chartraines, the girl’s only legal protector, had proper 
cause to call-De Kerstrat out. 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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LONG night 
train from 
Jackson- 


ville drew up at 
the brick plat- 
form of the rail- 
road station at 
Sunport, Florida, 
and a heavy 
red-faced man 
stepped off the 
smoking car into 
a soft fleecy fog. 
Farther down the 
platform, where 
the Pullmans 
stood, there were 
many cabs and 
private cars, and 
a crowd of wait- 
ing people. But 
up here the day- 
coach passengers 
were left to shift 
for themselves. 
This passenger 
had no money for 
a Pullman. His 
clothes were 
dingy, his suit- 
case cheap. 

On the plat- 
form he glanced 
around. They had built an addition to the railroad sta- 
tion, making it twice as large as he remembered it. 
Through the fleece to the right he saw a tall yellow brick 
wall. That must be where the little frame bakery of his 
recollection used to stand. It was only half-past seven, 
but motors glided constantly through the mist; he caught 
the subdued note of a city. Fora moment it daunted him 
with a sense of strangeness, and his heart turned heavy 
as lead. 

Nine years since he had stood on this spot. Nine years 
out of a man’s life. Under dog all that while—riding like 
a tramp in the smoking car when he rode at all. He had 
been sick. He had even been in jail—such a jail asa 
decent negro wouldn’t put a dog in. They had 
stacked the cards on him from all sides, and ridden 
him with spur and quirt. As it drifted in his mind a 
despairing rage seethed up, overflowing in some half- 
formulated curses— Mexicans, Indians, half-breeds, 
scum of the earth! 

Well, let them look out for him now. He was not 
going to be under dog any more if he could help it. 
Let them look out! 

That heaviness of heart persisted, however. Half 
instinctively he wished to hide somewhere for the 
present. He had had a cheap hotel in mind; but 
with all this making over of the town very likely 
that had been torn down. At a loss, he glanced 
around again. Above the train, on the farther side 
of the railroad tracks, was a faded sign, King Alfred 
Hotel. 

It proved to be the second story of a grim cement- 
block structure whose lower floor was occupied by a 
packing house for oranges and grapefruit. But no 
matter. It was cheap and out of sight. The 
landlord directed him to a cafeteria on the next 
corner where he could get breakfast, and on the 
way he bought a copy of the morning news- 
paper. 

In his time the morning newspaper contained 
six or eight pages, but this edition had thirty- 
six, with whole-page advertisements, even two 
whole pages. Mostly these advertisements were 
decorated with tall palm trees, Spanish villas, 
breaking lines of surf and shapely young women 
disporting themselves thereby or therein. They 
offered lots in many terraces, gardens and views; 
or shares of stock in companies that were de- 
veloping subdivisions or building hotels and 
country clubs. 

Viewing these pages with hungry eyes, the 
heavy passenger’s heart beat faster. A cornu- 
copia was pouring out gold; the fog outside took 
on ayellow tinge. And here, conspicuous on the 
front page, was news of real-estate sales—four 


Alfred Beckwith Stepped Quer the 
Threshold and Paused 


thousand dollars a front foot for a lot on Main Street. 
Then his heart missed a beat, for here was the report of a 
sale of land up by the new bridge boulevard at twenty- 
five hundred dollars an acre. He swallowed. What he had 
heard at a distance was all true, then! Indeed, the truth 
exceeded what he had heard. 

But that heavy foreboding returned in another guise. 
The cornucopia was actually here, pouring gold. But 
what if, after all, he was too late? What if there was some 
bar? If only deyilish luck had not spread this feast merely 
to snatch it away again! His thick fingers, roughened with 
work and exposure, trembled a bit as they raised the heavy 
coffee cup. Having drunk, he lifted the lapel of his shabby 
coat and looked at a manila envelope 
that protruded from the breast pocket— 
even touched it with his finger as though 
to make surer. It contained an unre- 
corded deed to one hundred acres of that 
precious land up by the new boulevard. 

But it was only a few minutes past 
eight. He could do nothing till nine 
o’clock, when the recorder’s office opened. 
And it was half-past ten when he dropped 
off a street car on West Main Street. 
Impressions of change thrust at him from 
every side. As he remembered it, Main 
Street practically stopped at Orange. 
Now shops and offices, housed in brick 
and stucco, continued right on to Thorpe. 
Even out here where he alighted from the 
car there were garages and filling stations. 

He looked to the right, toward the railroad tracks. So 
Hurd had built a new plant! A ramshackle shed used to 
stand there, with a big sign on it, Orawine Company. Now 
there was a long one-story stucco building, and the sign 
was studded with electric-light bulbs. The Orawine Com- 
pany made a citrus-fruit essence which was diluted into a 
soft drink. With twenty-five hundred dollars each and the 
optimism of twenty-five, he and Ned Hurd had bought it 
in a bankrupt state. But two years later he had sold out 
to his more tenacious partner. Hurd would be expecting 
him now, for he had telephoned. 

The office of the president of the Orawine Company was 
a tidy cubby in the corner, with a plain rug on the cement 
floor, some trade lithographs on the walls, a desk, three 
chairs. The door stood open. 
The heavy passenger, Alfred 
Beckwith by, name, stepped over 
the threshold and paused, look- 

ing down, while the 
man at the desk 
looked up. 


He Had No Possessive Intentions Toward Her and Was Not 
Unhappy About It. 


She Was a Star Out of His Sphere 


In That Upward Glance it Seemed to Hurd That He 
Had Grown Larger in All Dimensions, Even in Height 


Nine years since the partners had been face to face, 
that upward glance it seemed to Hurd that Beckwith | 
grown larger in all dimensions, even in height. The ba! 
red of his broad flat face made him look much older | 
harder. Even his collar was not clean. There was 4 gr | 
spot on his black slouch hat. Hurd had taken to wea | 
spectacles. There were a good many gray threads in| 
dark hair at his temples. It struck Beckwith that his | 
face looked dry and juiceless. 

Hurd spoke first, low and even, but—in spite of |) 
self—with a menace in the tone: “‘Come in, Alf; shut) 
door; take a seat.” | 

Beckwith had long nerved himself for this intery 
There was, perhaps, a touch of bravado in his mannt| 
sitting down—pushing the slouch hat to the back 0! 
head, tilting the chair and crossing his legs. Hurd not | 
that the elevated shoe was cracked at the side. He | 
holding himself in by main strength, like a dog on ale: 

“39 you’ve put that old deed on record. What's’ 
idea?”’ 

Beckwith pronounced a single word grimly: “Ca. 

Of course Hurd had known that at once; why else w| 
Beckwith have put the deed on record? But the | 
statement brought a faint flush to his cheeks, and n! 
him blink rapidly behind his glasses. He was dealing, !| 
ever, with a crisis, and must keep himself in hand. | 
mechanically moistening his lips, he made a dry $I; 
ment. | 

“You wanted to sell out here. You knew there wa 
cash to speak of. I offered you all I had—five hun’ 
dollars in money and a deed to that hundred acres of | 
up by Decimal that I got from my father. You said) 
land wasn’t worth anything. It wasn’t then. I thoug 
would be worth something sometime. Besides, it wat) 
father’s estate. We agreed that I was to give you a dee 
the land, and you were not to put it on record for | 
years. If I could raise two thousand dollars inside of | 
years, I would send you the money and you'd send! 
the deed. We agreed to that perfectly.” | 

He made the recital deliberately, but in spite of hin! 
his anger burned hotter. a 

“‘Tnside of two years I did raise the money—deposit) 
in the bank so you’d know it was no joke. I wrote yo!! 
in Los Angeles—that the money was here in the bank! 
send on the deed and they’d send you the cash. You | 
back from Yuma. I remember the letterhead—printt! 
red with a picture of the hotel in blue. You said it wal 
right—that you’d send the deed and take the two thou! 
dollars, but the deed was with your things back in) 
Angeles; soon as you returned there you’d mail it. } 
letter was clear as daylight; the bargain all through’ 
clear as daylight.” He made a slight pause, for anger’ 
showing in his voice. 
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<t we heard you’d gone over into Mexico and got 
I didn’t know where any of your folks were—your 
But the money’s been in the bank ever since, It’s 
ow. It’s all you’re entitled to. The land is mine. 
aw that deed from record and go over to the bank 
- your money.” 

's mostly nervousness that made Beckwith grin as 
yered ““Nix!’’ Yet there was a struggle inside; an 
urge to justify himself. He let it out. 
. been playing in hard luck since I left here—Mex- 
xed up with some greasers and half-breeds—revo- 
hey called it. They stuck me in jail. I’ve been 
imes when I wouldn’t have given five cents for my 
je threw out a sudden taunt: ‘‘And you’ve been 
pretty here with everything you wanted!” He 
_ that, suppressing 

ismodie emotion, 


it in a Los Angeles newspaper. But that’s got nothing to 
do with the case. The land is mine. It was a fair, square 
bargain.” 

Hating him, Beckwith looked at his one-time partner in 
triumph. He had written a letter from Yuma saying he 
would accept the two thousand dollars and return the deed. 
All the rest of their bargain was only by word of mouth; 
but that letter was documentary proof. It was more than 
seven years old, however. Had Hurd kept it? That ques- 
tion had troubled him from the moment he began contem- 
plating this enterprise. His deed would tie up the title; 
but Hurd, with that letter in hand, might defy him and 
go into court to set the deed aside—rather than make the 
settlement which Beckwith hoped for. A minute earlier, 
when Hurd said’ he could remember how the letterhead 


‘led, “I’m no phil- 
‘ist any more.” 
‘ou were hard up 
auld have got two 
‘d dollars out of 
k here any time,” 
minded him. 
Icouldn’t,’’ Beck- 
aswered roughly. 
runk was in Los 
when I went down 
a. Then some fel- 
‘t me to go over 
xicowith’em. For 
while I was busy 
trying to keep 
“he man I boarded 
Los Angeles was 
tlishman named 
Smith. After a 
vile, when I got 
where I could 
he’d moved. I 
; get any trace of 
of my things. I 
ow things were go- 
, Near a year ago, 
‘e was no use do- 
thing till I could 
y trunk and the 


inot mention that 
even then spent 
me dallying with 


jon. 
strove to keep 
seven. “You had 


ness to put it on 


» I had!”’ Beck- 
orted. ‘As much 
you’ve got. We 
artners. It was 
with us. Then I 
give me that deed 
you couldn’t raise 
ey to buy me out. 
\s stuff—this real- 
)00om—that’s just 
ul. You didn’t do 
g to earn it, any 
.did. I’m as much 
to a share in it as 
had been holding 
‘in. The effort 
tired him. And 
histry nettled him 


bly. He flung out, 
e rising, ‘“You’re 
tled to a cent ex- 
» money in the bank! It was a fair, square bar- 
‘ween us.” 

. Beckwith first contemplated this enterprise his 
toward Hurd had been rather apologetical. But 
1 to justify himself led him on more and more to 
nis former partner. Now he found himself thor- 
iating this lean, spectacled man with whom he was 
ing. 

ered: “So that’s your line! You’ve had all the luck 
‘nd you want to hog all the rest! You were sitting 
Ig when I was starving and sick and in jail. You 
ven Inquire what had become of me.”’ 

is illogical, but Hurd felt a qualm, and blundered, 
pusy. I thought all the while you’d write again and 
2 deed. Then I would have written, but I couldn’t 
‘r address. Your letters got mislaid. I wrote to the 
delivery and got the letter back. Still I thought 
r from you. Then George Teller turned up here 
2 report that you’d gone over into Mexico and the 
ad been killed. He said there was something about 


That Heaviness of Heart Persisted, However. 


looked, Beckwith thought that the letter was lost. Now he 
felt sure of it, and with that triumphant thought he struck 
boldly. 

“The bargain was one year. You were to have one year.” 

Hurd glared at him. ‘‘That’s a lie! A lie, and you know 
it! The bargain was two years.”’ 

Secretly exulting, like a fisherman who has a big one 
hooked, Beckwith retorted, ‘‘ Prove it, then! Prove it!” 

That was unbearable—especially as there was no proof— 
and Hurd flamed, ‘“‘I trusted you. I didn’t suppose it was 
necessary to have it all down in black and white. I didn’t 
think you were a rotten crook!” 

Beckwith was grinning as he replied, “I could punch your 
head; butit ain’t worth while. The bargain was one year.” 

Pale and trembling; Hurd barked back, ‘‘A greasy crook! 
A tramp!” His eyes poured scorn over the dingy clothes 
and cracked shoe. 

Strangely, that beggarly insult struck home. Alf’s red 
face turned a shade redder, and he got up and made for the 
door. 


Some ineffectual little voices of sanity whispered to 
Hurd, ‘‘Call him back; you’re making a fool of yourself; 
this is no way to handle a serious business situation.” But 
he could not heed them. 

At the door Alf turned his head to say, “If you want to 
see me, come over to the King Alfred Hotel.’”’ He took a 
mysterious satisfaction in naming the obscure place. Out 
on the sidewalk, the heat of the conflict held his mind, so 
that he struck blindly at his foe: ‘‘Rotten shrimp! He 
wants to hog it all! Wouldn’t even give me car fare if he 
could help it! I’ll show him!”’ 

Well, he could sit back at ease now, and let Hurd make 
the next move. But he didn’t want to spend the day loaf- 
ing around Sunport in his threadbare clothes. Already, 
although he kept off Main Street as much as possible, 
three old acquaintances 
had reeognized him, 
shaken hands and asked 
embarrassing questions. 
What to do with himself 
for the day? But here, on 
Orange Street, half a 
block from Main, was a 
suggestion in the shape of 
ahuge and shiny bus, with 
“ Alta Vista, the Subdivi- 
sion Supreme,” lettered 
on it in gold. It was filling 
with passengers, and when 
Alf presented himself the 
young man in charge could 
hardly reject him. Even 
dingier passengers had 
bought lots. 

The bus started, and 
again Beckwith got the 
impression of transforma- 
tion on every hand—new 
buildings going up, streets 
being paved. Presently 
the bus was rolling along 
a wide, smooth boulevard 
over flat ground. At Beck- 
with’s last recollection all 
this country was native 
pine wood, with a tough 
undergrowth of palmetto. 
Now on both sides of the 
road streets were laid out; 
sometimes cement side- 
walks stretched away un- 
der the tall trees. Every- 
where, as far as one could 
see, the ground sprouted 
with lot stakes and big 
signs announcing subdi- 
visions for sale. 

There used to be, up 
here in the hot still pine 
woods, on a rough marl 
road, a weather-beaten 
little church and general 
store. That was Decimal. 
By following amere wagon 
track through the pal- 
metto three-quarters of a 
mile to the right, one 
would come to a dead pine 
tree that lifted truncated 
skeleton arms in the sun. 
That pine tree was on one 
corner of the hundred acres 
of wild land which Ed- 
ward Hurd had inherited 
from his father, and for 


Half Instinctively He Wished to Hide Somewhere for the Present 


which only nine years ago 
nobody would have paid 
two thousand dollars. 
Now, by that report in the morning paper, it was worth 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. To get a glimpse 
of it was why Beckwith had chosen this bus rather than 
any of a dozen others that were bound on like errands. 

That evening he dined early at his cafeteria, then sat 
out in front smoking a cigarette, and bought an evening 
paper from a newsboy. Again, here was the cornucopia 
pouring gold. Turning over the pages, he looked for 
names that he knew, even on the society page. Ah, here 
was something! Half a column about the charming tea 
given by Mrs. Edward Hurd in her new home, No. 718 
Magnolia Avenue. There were many adjectives, all su- 
perlative, and a long list of guests. New home, No. 718 
Magnolia Avenue. Putting on dog that way! It mysteri- 
ously fed his anger against Hurd. 

Presently, as the brief southern twilight faded, he threw 
away the stub of the last cigarette and strolled up the 
street—collecting further evidence of guilt against his 
former partner, in order to justify himself. 

(Continued on Page 109) 


E better 
let them 
fellers 


alone,” his cap- 
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per’s low voice 
whispered from 
behind; and 
though the listen- 
ing gambler never 
batted an eye, he 
caught every syl- 
lable. ‘‘Them 
birds flock from 
Gath—killers.”’ 

‘*Killers, are 
they?’’ 

*‘Sartin. Loozi- 
anny killers.”’ 

Under a slow 
bell the huge 
White Cloud 
swam lightly as a 
swan toward the 
Louisiana side. 
Among the pas- 
sengers that 
dawdled about her 
decks — fashion- 
ables, planters, 
river folk—this 
notorious sport 
seemed much the 
best looking and 
most attractive 
man; athletic, 
black hair inclined 
to curl, keen-eyed, 
and swarthier 
than a Spaniard. 
Silver buttons 
glistened on his 
long blue coat, and his frilly shirt front sparkled 
with many a diamond. When the steamboat’s 
whistle blew for Gath, and a crowd went surging 
to her left rail, Crow stood apart, which gave 
Judd Brill an opportunity to warn him, “Don’t 
tackle that bunch.”’ This warning his capper gave 
with caution, for the pair were supposed to be 
strangers, and it might queer their teamwork if 
suckers detected them in conference. So Judd 
merely paused a moment, en passant, nudged the 
Crow’s elbow and delivered his admonition: 
‘We can’t take nary chance with them bullies, 
an’ mebbe spile our big job tomorrer.” 

Neither did the Crow desire to spoil their big job, for 
which he had journeyed up from New Orleans on the White 
Cloud, intending to take return passage by the Regina at 
Vicksburg and fleece a company of southbound North- 
erners. Their upstream voyage had proved a tame affair, 
remunerative, but no thrills. The Crow was bored by vic- 
tims who submitted like sheep. He craved something to 
make him tingle, to feel that he was alive. 

‘‘Killers?’”’ he repeated, moving forward to glance at a 
God-forsaken landing which some Biblical humorist had 
christened by the name of Gath. Even in that thinly set- 
tled region, Gath did not claim to be a metropolis; one 
dingy unpainted store, one shanty that hung precariously 
on the river’s brink—that was Gath. Back of it lay forests 
which no ax had touched, swamps that no foot had ever 
trod; around it a few sparse clearings and level fields of 
cotton. A remote spot, a dreary spot. 

“Ugh!” The gambler shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘If I lived 
here, I’d be a killer too.” 

The sleep of Gath is broken. Forum and market place 
sizzle with life. Uncouth hairy fellows assemble to watch 
the boat come in. They cut their clownish capers, they 
crack their backwoods jokes. It is a festal day in Gath 
when twenty of her leading citizens depart upon their 
travels. 

“Hey! You!” A bearded native shook his fist at the 
White Cloud and shouted, ‘You kin snort an’ you kin 
blow, jest much as you dern please; but I’m fixin’ to ride 
you.” 

This powerful man, towering half a head above his fellow 
Philistines, must have been their leader from the uproarious 
laughter with which they applauded his wit. He amused 
the Crow, who smiled and nodded. ‘‘There’s Goliath 
himself— Goliath of Gath.” 

From the steamer’s rail Crow looked down upon Goliath 
and his satellites. That was his habitual attitude, looking 
down upon a world that he despoiled and despised. A de- 
fensive pose, however, for the Crow resented it that even 


No Lip Uttéred a Syllable, No Hand Moved. 
Changed the Gath Men Into Stone 
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here, along this rough-and-tumble river, good men held 
his parasitic breed in high contempt. Tosuch he gave back 
scorn for scorn. Hypocrites, ready to bite at his bait, by 
which they expected to rob him! And being fools as well, 
they lost their money. If men were honest and brave, the 
Crow could not plunder them. The fraudulent and greedy 
were his dupes—so many, many, that he had come to dis- 
believe in human virtue. 

“‘Killers?’’ He sized up the Gath men. ‘‘ We'll see. I’m 
sick of skinning rabbits.”’ Crow turned, sauntered through 
the cabin of white and gold, to vanish within his own 
stateroom. 


A Mississippi River steamboat, as she eases inshore to 
make her landing, is a sight that never stales. Bells jangle 
from her pilot house; the mate shouts orders at his crew; 
half-naked blacks stand ready to leap ashore. They leap. 
A hawser is thrown them. Up the slippery slope they drag 
their rope and make fast to a tree. The line swags into the 
water; the boat tugs and tightens it. It rises, dripping. 
Slowly the White Cloud comes to rest, her prow upstream. 
A heavy stage plank swings to outboard, lowers, settles 
itself, one end in the mud, the other end on deck. Rousta- 
‘bouts rush across it, flourishing their cotton hooks, and 
roll down the bales consigned to market at Vicksburg. 
Passengers scoot along the plank, dodging among roust- 
ers and cotton bales. Negro servants fetch their baggage. 
Travelers wave farewell. The White Cloud backs out. 
Dense columns of smoke pour upward. Wheels churn the 
yellow waters. Majestically she moves away, while stay- 
at-homes stand watching, watching until her chimneys 
disappear around a bend. 

As the White Cloud went plowing north against the cur- 
rent, twenty-odd killers, booted, bearded, armed and ram- 
pageous for sport, came stamping upstairs into the cabin 
like a drove of mules. There they dropped their battered 
gripsacks and paid their passage to Vicksburg. Across from 
the tiny office, twenty cases of thirst adjourned to the 
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Never before had Judd Brill declined | 
tation, which represented his favorite m« 
getting acquainted and paving the road} 
ness. But Judd craved no business wit! 
who carried batteries of artillery. Hewai| 
ing to take his own advice and turn ou} 
doorway, when Crow emerged from his st! 
and came strolling toward the front. 1| 
Judd to see that Crow had dressed in his, 
garb, no long blue coat, no silver buttons | 
monds. His fastidiously ruffled shirt h. 
replaced by one which any planter might have wi | 
breeches stuffed into his boots, muddy boots. Ju! 
tightened. He knew what this meant. Crow was | 
tackle the killers. 
Even more significant, Crow wore a certain ¢0a| 
flowing tails concealed a brace of pistols, in the ' 
of which no human hands could be more dexter¢| 
the Crow never made a premonitory gesture, n0 | 
fumble, nothing to forewarn an antagonist. In | 
nick of crisis his weapons would appear, level, stea| 
two grim black eyes behind them. 
The steamer trembled to the pulsation of her g| 
chines. Crystal chandeliers tirikled above his | 
Crow came slowly through the cabin, carrying §! 
pers under his arm, eyes lowered upon the lette)’ 
reading. Apparently he didn’t notice the Gath 1 
sat down at a poker table, still absorbed in his lett! 
hilarious Goliath hailed him to the bar: 
“Rise up, stranger! Stand on your hind legs an’ || 
At first it seemed the Crow had failed to hi 
Goliath repeated, ‘“‘Take a drink, stranger?” _| 
“ Are you speaking to me, sir?’’ the gambler ing, 
“Sartin. Ain’t you dry?” 
That’s how it began. Time and again Judd l 
envied the Crow’s finesse in tuning his fiddle to } 
crowd. Crow knew how to talk with all kinds of fo) 
and low, white and black; could even talk with | 
ladies, at which Judd marveled. Now the way | 
friends with those long-haired killers was a sin to ( 
swapping yarns, bear stories, fish lies. Soon he h 
in an uproar, his rich deep voice leading their son} 
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“‘T seen a-ole man go ridin’ by, 
Says I, ‘Ole man, yo’ hoss will die.’ 

‘Ef he dies I’ll tan his skin, ,| 
An’ ef he lives I’ll ride him ag’in, ag’im, @ | 


“Ag’in, ag’in!”? Crow waved his hand to th! 
“Set ’ém up, barkeep—set ’em up ag’in, ag’in, 24) 


‘ 
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ings had gone too far and Judd couldn’t 
out. Being game, he must stick. After a 
hour, his partner sat casually at the poker 
and began toying with a scattered deck of 

The Crow was coming down to cases. It 
| soon be time for Judd to play his part. 
7 story, every joke, led directly to one point, 
the Crow opened with their standard 
ila: “Say, fellers, last fall I was goin’ to ’Orleans, 
ne o’ them slick gamblers caught me for a thousand 
er’n a owl catches a rat.” 
ow’d he work you?” asked Goliath of Gath. 
hat’s what I don’t know.” Crow laughed at his own 
2ss. “Brand new wrinkle on me. He called it the one- 
jack,” : 
ne-eyed jack? Never heard o’ no such game.” 
either had I.’”’ Again the Crow laughed. ‘“‘That’s 
. happened to bite at it. I practiced a heap at home, 
ouldn’t learn to fling the cards as quick as he did— 
his” —the gambler searched the deck until he found 
ck of spades, saying, “‘ You see, friends, this jack has 
one eye, him and the jack o’ hearts; whilst the jack 
bs and diamonds are full-faced, have both eyes.” 
uh!” Goliath examined them. ‘Much as I play 
-up, I never did notice that afore.’”’ Which got his 
rs interested, and the Crow went on: 
nyway, that feller held the jack o’ spades in one hand, 
she deuce 0’ diamonds and seven o’ clubs in the other, 
‘hen I throw ’em down on the table, you-all watch the 
yed jack and try to turn him over.” 
der their eager gaze Crow threw the cards, face down- 
so clumsily that Goliath instantly picked the jack. 
ckins! That’s easy!”’ 
laybe so,” the Crow admitted, ‘‘but I didn’t mix ’em 

Lemme practice some.” 
> love of hazard grows rank along this river, flour- 
' in fogs and fecund soil. Everybody gambles, on 
thing. Travel by water is a risk, planting on land the 
st speculation, and human life a constant uncertainty 
mee. So the Philistines crowded to see Crow’s new 
and devise a system to beat it. His fingers seemed to 
thumbs, throwing so awkwardly that sometimes the 
‘ell flat on his back‘and lay staring upward with a 
eye. Goliath jeered and the bungler tried again. 
‘ait, fellers!” he begged. ‘I’m gettin’ the hang 0’ 
ang. Ef I could throw ’em down real quick, I’ve got 
hances to your one that you can’t pick out the jack.” 
ou ain’t got nary chance, not ef I watches that jack. 
i him.” Again Goliath turned it over. “I kin turn 
‘ack every clatter—for money.” 
hat’s what I thought,” the Crow answered, making 
‘er throw. “That’s better. I’m learnin’ fast.” 
the correct moment Judd Brill’s voice came from be- 
and his simple-looking face showed itself over Goli- 
‘shoulder. “See here, mister,’’ Judd said, “I been 
lyin’ this trick. Nobody can’t fling them cards so 
as to keep me from pickin’ out the jack. I’ll bet my 
m dollar on that.” 


y “IT don’twanttobet.”’ 
fi ea i Crow shook his head, 
Ne MS ae but Judd wedged him- 

* self in beside the table 
and persisted: ‘‘’Tain’t 
no sense in ary game 
onless you puts up 
money. I wouldn’t fid- 
dle with cards for fun.”’ 

Their interlocking play was perfect and would have de- 
ceived men more worldly wise. To the Philistines it seemed 
that a meddler had butted in and kept bluffing at their 
friend until he got peevish. 

“All right,” the Crow snapped, “‘just to pacify you I’ll 
make one bet—only. one—five hundred dollars.” 

“Five hundred?” Judd took off his slouch-brim hat, 
scratched his freckly head and mumbled, ‘‘I ’lowed to bet 
*pout fo’ bits.” 

“That got ’im!” the audience roared. ‘‘That got ’im!”’ 
And Crow made it plainer. 

“‘Five hundred dollars. Put up or shut up.” 

“See here, mister’’—Juddspokeslowly—‘“‘ that’s climbin’ 
powerful steep. But I’ve got my head sot to call you.” 

When Judd had dug into his jeans and counted down 
the stake, Crow covered it with a single bank note, inad- 
vertently exposing a most seductive roll. 

“You understand, friend’’—he impressed it upon the 
supposed mule drover—‘“‘I’ve got two chances to your one.”’ 

“Don’t gabble no more. Fling the cards. Gimme room, 
folks!’’ With a sweep of his arms, Judd cleared the space 
around him. ‘‘Gimme elbow room to watch that jack.” 

There was no need for Judd to watch at all. According 
to their rule, after the cards were well stirred, Crow placed 
his jack in the center. 

““Now,” he said, “‘pick out the one-eyed baby.” 

“Here he is!’’ Judd’s left hand promptly turned the jack 
of spades, while his right raked in the stakes. ‘‘Told you 
so. I kin do it ev’y time.”’ 

The Crow seemed dazed, bewildered, speaking excitedly: 
“But I fixed ’em for you to pick the end card.” 

“You did, but I didn’t,’”’ the capper retorted, and moved 
away with his thousand. 

“Hold on!’’ Crow tried to call him back. 
turn the jack again.” 

“Done turned him,” Judd snickered. 

“Turn him again,’’ Crow insisted. ‘“‘I’ll bet you a thou- 
sand.” 

“Not me.”’ Judd counted his winnings, while the killers 
tore open their shirts, burst off their vest buttons and dived 
into bootlegs, rabid to get their money. 

“T’ll bet you!” 

“No, lemme take ’im!”’ 

“Here’s my money!’’ They scuffied and scrouged and 
shoved around thetable, but the Crow declined adozen offers. 

“No, gents; I only want to get even with that feller who 
had such fool luck.” 

In the clamor of voices Judd Brill whispered to Goliath, 
““Nobody can’t miss that jack. Don’t say nothin’, but look 
how I bent that corner.” 


“You can’t 


Majestically She Moves 
While Stay-at- 
Homes Stand Watching, 
Watching Until Her 
Chimneys Disappear 
Around a Bend 


Away, 


True! The steel-blue eyes of Goliath peered at the 
three cards and saw distinctly where Judd had tweaked a 
corner of the jack. Both deuce and seven were straight, 
unmarked, easily distinguishable. But the one-eyed baby 
had a corner turned down. Craftily, Goliath glanced at 
the Crow, fearful that he too might notice it. Satisfied 
that the simpleton had observed nothing, Goliath 
stepped aside and conferred with his cronies. All 
the insides of him fermented, though he made pretense 
of nonchalance as he came back to the table and suggested, 
“Friend, I mought take a chance at the one-eyed jack.” 

That’s exactly where Crow itched to get him hooked. 
These shammers of honesty would cheat him out of his 
back teeth if they had a sure thing. So he whetted the 
Gath man’s avarice by waving him aside and calling to 
Judd, “‘Here! Mule drover, you are the bird I want.” 

““T’m done,” Judd laughed, counting his gains, which set 
the killers wild. They jammed the Crow in a mob, and 
Goliath’s voice shook as he said, ‘“‘ You mought as well bet 
with me—jest fer pastime.” 

“‘T’d rather not bet any more, except with him.” 

“You're ‘fraid—’fraid,” Goliath taunted, thrusting his 
thin beard almost into the Crow’s face. 

“T’m not,’”’ Crow retorted. 

“Then prove it! Prove it! Prove it!” 

(Continued on Page 86) 


“You’reaSweet: 
Scented Gang 
o’ Welshers!’’ 
Crow Derided 
Them. “Tried 
to Rob Me ona 
Marked Card’’ 
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A Tablet, a Bottle of Ink and a Pen Waited on a Window Sill. 


WATHED in black, Mary, Peter Eby’s oldest 
daughter, sat beside her father in the front pew 
of the Stone Church, which crowned a noble 

hill in Berks County, Pennsylvania. A hundred 
years old, built of limestone, with a tall spire, it dominated 
the landscape. Up to it climbed on foot or in carriages a 
thousand members from near-by Shireman’s Gass, where 
Peter lived, a village of a single short street; and from 
Ziegler’s Gass, Bowmian’s, Senseman’s, Red Corner Post 
and all the farms between. In summer, the church was 
partly hidden by a grove of tall and ancient oaks; on a 
winter day like this, it caught and held the eyes of travelers 
on every road for miles round. 

Beyond Mary sat her husband, Abner Grubb, and be- 
hind her, in the second pew, her sisters— Maggie, with her 
husband, Jacob Burkhalter; and Lizzie, with her husband, 
William Neff. Maggie and Lizzie were small, dark, wiry 
women like their mother, who lay near by in her coffin, 
quiet at last after seventy busy years. Like her sisters, 
Mary had inherited her mother’s activity, but not her 
complexion or her figure. Instead she had inherited her 
father’s tremendous frame and his blond complexion. 
Her husband was broad, and he and she and Peter filled 
the pew from end to end. The brothers-in-law looked 
much alike, stout and sturdy farmers, brown-haired and 
blue-eyed, their bodies as yet unbent, but their hands 
hard as horn. Their look was sharp; competition was 
keen and each was passionately anxious to succeed. 

Venerable as the Lear of Shakspere, enormous as the 
Lear of Turgenieff, Peter filled the corner of the pew. His 
eyes were closed, his white beard was spread fanwise 
across his chest, his thick curly hair surrounded his head 
like a halo, The young minister, a native of the adjoining 


By 


BY . 


county and as yet unacquainted with the members of his 
new parish, looked down upon him pityingly, believing 
that he closed his eyes so that he might not see the coffin 
so near at hand. His predecessor, who knew Peter well, 
had had a curious delusion; he believed that there were 
two Peters—one large and imposing, with an appearance 
of benevolence; the other small, wizened, ratlike, dwell- 
ing in the inmost core’ of this larger body. 

The arm of Mary pressed that of her husband, impart- 
ing to it a current of excitement, the cause of which he 
tried in vain to guess. They lived farthest away, at Sense- 
man’s, and the roads were so broken that they had not 
arrived at the homestead at Shireman’s Gass until half- 
past nine, when the people were already assembling for 
services at the house. Lizzie lived on the farm adjoining 
the homestead, and Maggie at Bowman’s, only three miles 
away; they had put the house in order and planned the 
funeral dinner. Mary brought in her carriage two boiled 
hams.and a roast of veal and six layer cakes, besides many 
jars and glasses of preserved fruit. 

Waiting, venerable and majestic, in the dining room 
Peter bade Mary fetch him a handkerchief. 

“In the upper drawer of my bureau,” he directed in 
German in his deep voice.: “‘If you will be so good,” 

Mary climbed the steep back stairs. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the family would have sat in the bedroom, 
but Peter was slightly deaf and it was arranged that he 
should be near the minister. Peter was not a devout man, 
and there were disgraceful episodes in his life. 
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William Neff Brought Them, and Peter Did Better Than Make One Will — He Made Three 


Mary was gone a long time for her sin| 
rand. Returning, she found the minister | 
for her to take her place. Her large fair f 
flushed—the observers supposed it was Wil! 
but Abner knew that something had excited her. | 
could have happened during her brief absence upsti 
could have nothing to do with money; the siste)| 
that by their grandfather’s will the farm was to | 
when their mother died and the proceeds divided 
them. Peter had nothing; if Mary had looked \ 
Abner would have thought that the question of wht! 
care for Peter was troubling her. 

“Teh bin die Auferstehung und das Leben,” be 
minister. 

There was no time to ask questions aloud, but _ 
eyes, fixed upon his wife throughout the short | 
said, ‘‘ What is it? What is it?” He contrived tol 
question as he helped her into the carriage, and | 
an answer as they stepped out at the church door 
has a large sum in bank. I saw his book in the @) 

There were other currents which ran electrical, 
elbow to elbow; the arm of Maggie touched that 
Here the current ran back as well as forward; © 
covery had been made in time for detailed accoun 

“Pop sent me to his bureau for a Sunday shit) 
Maggie the night before in the privacy of their bi 
“There on top of the shirts was a bank book. It!) 
Valley Bank of Oley. I wrote down the deposits 
they are, pop.” Maggie had a furnace in her ho: 
she wore a sealskin coat, but she called her hus! 
well as her father “pop.” She read a list of mout' 
figures+—‘‘$2195, $1950, $1800, $1500, $1345, $1300. 
$1000,/$980, $800, $600, $400, $30.” 
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By heck!” cried Burkhalter. He took the list with a 
abling hand and held it close to the lamp. He had little 
4 in banks; he put his money into good mortgages, 
jucting the-business himself and keeping all documents 
safe in his house. “‘It adds up to fifteen thousand one 
dred and twenty dollars—no, it is fifteen thousand 
‘hundred and twenty dollars. No—ach, I must get 
a pencil. Are you sure this is so, mom?” 

Sure,’ answered Maggie. “‘The first date is January, 
ez 
Then was when he got the inheritance from his uncle. 
I thought that was long since spent. And where did 
et this other money?” Burkhalter’s round face was 
son; he was trying to think and to ask questions and 
he same time to divide three into fifteen thousand 
‘hundred and twenty. 

op is not so dumb,”’ declared Maggie proudly. 

‘om the elbow of Lizzie to the elbow of Neff coursed 
same theme. 
op sent me to his bureau drawer and there lay his 
: book,” Lizzie had said with ‘pride. Neff, too, dis- 
sed banks. “It is of the Valley Bank. He has money 
» amounting to fifteen thousand one hundred and 
ity dollars. I added everything up.” 
And nothing checked out?”’ 

Vot a penny.” 

Does anyone else know this?” 

can’t tell.” 

iow did he get his money?”’ 

zaie flushed red. Neff expected to add the homestead 
to his own, and through Peter’s negligence it was 
iefully rum down. 

low do we know what pop has?”’ 

ick and forth, back and forth, ran the happy current. 
Eby ‘had been desperately ill for six months and the 
br had prophesied years of acute suffering. Relief at 
leliverance softened her daughters’ mourning. 

asset uns Lied numero vier hundert singen. Darnach 
| wir nach dem Gottesacker.”’ It was customary at the 


Stone Church to make announcements in English as well 
as in German for the benefit of the few who understood no 
German. ‘‘Let us sing Number 400. Then we will go to 
the graveyard.” 

It was customary also to line out the hymns and to sing 
without accompaniment. The foresinger rose from his 
place across the aisle from Peter. He sounded the pitch 
on his little pipe, hummed the chord, then sang the first 
line of Hymn 400: 


“Oh, wie selig seid ihr doch, ihr Frommen!” 


He dragged the tune, and the mourners retarded it still 
more into an indescribably forlorn dirge: 


“Oh, wie selig seid ihr doch, ihr Frommen!” 


I 


ENERABLE and beautiful, Peter Eby presided at the 

head of his table—or, rather, of what had been his 
table. The friends were gone, the minister was gone; 
there remained only Peter and his daughters and their 
husbands. The house was in order; there lingered no sug- 
gestion of a funeral, only the pleasant odors of good cook- 
ing. 

The eyes of Mary sought the eyes of Grubb, the eyes of 
Maggie sought the eyes of Burkhalter, the eyes of Lizzie 
wandered about the large room and out the window to the 
glorious prospect. Shireman’s Gass lay almost as high as 
the church, and beneath was the same vast spread of field 
and woodland, village and stream. The Eby house stood at 
the end of the street and its hundred and fifty acres of 
land lay beyond. The small Neff farm was next, on lower 
ground, and for twenty years Lizzie had looked up hun- 
grily. In her the love of beauty was strong, though she 
would not have called it by that name. Attachment to the 
house she acknowledged. 

“Tf we can’t have the old place, then I want to sell out 
and move away.” 

“We can take a better place and I can buy you new 
furniture.” 


~I 


“T want the old things.’ Lizzie spoke with passion. 
“T lost my children; if I must lose the old things, I shall 
die.”’ 

She gazed hungrily at_the chairs and tables, the high 
mantel, the fine old cupboard. 

Peter put his hand into his pocket and the eyes of his 
daughters leaped to wait for what it would bring forth. 
It was only a red silk handkerchief. His taste was flam- 
boyant, his hats were wider brimmed, his clothes gayer 
than other people’s. He pressed his handkerchief to his 
eyes. 

“Teh bin allein,” he mourned in his deep and rolling 
voice. “‘Ganz, ganz, allein.’’ One needed no German to 
understand this eloquent complaint. 

In response to an admonitory gaze, Neff spoke up 
quickly. He rose and stepped back of his chair. He spoke 
as though he were reading a legal document: 

“Tt is known to all that now that mom is gone the farm 
is the property of these sisters, Mary Grubb, Maggie 
Burkhalter and Lizzie Neff, willed them by their gran’pap. 
Now I have a proposition to make. It is unlikely, Mary, 
that you will leave your fine home in Senseman’s to come 
here. It is unlikely, Maggie, that you will leave your farm 
on bottom land. But since the adjoining land is mine, I 
will be glad to buy the farm at the appraised value, what- 
ever that may be, and pay Mary and Maggie each their 
share. Then, since this is a better house than ours, we will 
come here to live. And we can also’’—in spite of all his 
effort, there was a change of tone in William’s voice—‘‘we 
can also take care of pop.” 

Having finished, William slid into his chair from the 
side. The soft slipping of a piece of coal in the stove made 
more sound than his movement. The eyes of Mary sought 
those of Grubb, the eyes of Maggie met those of Burk- 
halter—clearly Lizzie, too, had found father’s bank book! 
The prompt offer was explained! Yesterday it would have 
seemed generous; today it was simply greedy. Lizzie had 
been here steadily—there might be even more than they 

(Continued on Page 80) 


‘“‘He Started to Walk. I Had to Go After Him in the Sleigh or He Would Have Perished in the Drifts”’ 
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The Petticoat Seems to Figure Pretty Prominently in Every Artist's Life 


one. But I’ve the feeling at times that I’m 

linked a trifle closer to literature than the 
mere ties of matrimony might imply. I may be 
the silent partner in a firm whose only asset is a 
sort of organized loquacity and whose only ex- 
cuse for living is publie utterance, but I can’t 
avoid the impression that I’m a trifle more than 
a petticoated dummy in this crazy business 
of bookmaking. And it’s a highly adventurous avocation, 
this side job of being stable groom to a two-legged Pegasus 
who’s forever kicking over the shafts of everyday respec- 
tability and bruising his shins on the astral bars of the 
spirit. It makes me feel sometimes that I’m a sort of sheep 
herder to a playful comet. There are other times when I 
rather resemble a Gatti-Casazza confronted with the ab- 
surdities of three dozen oversensitized operatic stars 
miraculously packed in one perverse body. And there are 
still other occasions when I feel I’m the guardian of a 
lonely spirit ill fortified against the roughness of a world 
that laughs at the eternal child in every artist. 


|: NOT an author. I’m merely the wife of 


Adam and the Weaker Sex 


OR my Adam—and Adam isn’t his actual name, of 

course, though he has quite enough of our original an- 
eestor about him to justify the refuge in such a pseu- 
donym—may be a lion, 
in his way, but he is a 
lion very much in need ae ae & 
of a keeper. And I’m wy 7 
something more than a 
keeper, although I 
don’t participate in the 
performance under the 
big top. I can’t, of 
course, any longer 
swallow the ancient 
and prenuptial sugar 
pill that I’m my hus- 
band’s one and only 
inspiration. But I’m 
at least the chipped 
flint on whom he first 
tries the steel of his in- / 
vention—and heaven 
knows I do my little 
best to shower sparks 
when and where the 
sustaining fire seems 
most needed. I’m also 
the policeman of his 
privacy, the liaison of- 
ficer who keeps labor 
and society in qualified 
contact, and the cus- 
todian of his digestion. 


ILLUSTRATED BY c. D. 


SS 


Being the Confessions 
an JMuthor’s Wife 


WILLIAMS 


I ean’t travel with Adam on his wilder flights, but I’m the 
somewhat battered harbor tug who, after all the high-seas 
adventuring, warps the tired liner into his sheltering berth. 

Yet I’m something more than the mere martinet who 
makes him put on his woolens and wear rubbers and avoid 
French pastry and fresh pork, and sleep with the windows 
open, and not smoke hissempty old head off, just as I’m 
something more than the punching bag he practices on in 
private and the bouncer who keeps his Pierian dancing 
floor clear of annoying bounders. I carry tribute, in a much 
more active way, to this king of ink. For I happen to be 
the rennet that solidifies a good many of his half-curdled 
aims into the junket of earthly performance. And only the 
wife of a genius ever knows how many grand dreams can 
float up the fireplace chimney. 

But besides dressing Adam’s women characters as duti- 
fully as I dress my three boys, I also go over those irre- 
sponsible ladies and weed out their more flagrant unrealities 
as rigorously as I weed out my pansy bed. 
Adam thinks he understands women. 
More than one critic, in fact, has com- 
mented on my husband’s uncanny com- 
prehension of the weaker sex. He has 
even been classed as one of the century’s 

foremost interpre- 
ters of the femi- 
nine mind. 


“‘The Best Character I Ever Had Just Wrigglted Out Between the Type Bars” 


But Adam understands women about: i 
as a sparrow on a telegraph wire unde |: 
Morse. If he had the God-given power ¢® 
through them a little more clearly, he w | 
be so much like a ball of putty in their} 
and I’d lose at least one-half my wo‘ 
life, and I probably wouldn’t love him | 
for his crazy, credulous, overchiyalr | 
heartedness. 

If Adam wasn’t responsive to our approache'i 
wasn’t sensitive to flattery and affection, he ot» 
wouldn’t be sensitive to life, which means, of course ‘ 
would never be an artist. And I love the eternal 
Adam, even though it does get both of us into a a! 
of hot water. It’s embarrassing, for instance, ‘| 
starry-eyed lady carry away the impression she § 
source of your last magazine lyric and yet not be q? 
of her name. 

It’s equally embarrassing for a God-fearing vw? 
mother to be told that she has never understi 
deeper and finer things in her husband’s nature, | 
by the naive implication that a more ardent ai 
would both fan and refine the smothered flame of ¢! 


He Laughs Best Who Laughs First 


OIT devolves on me tosee that thesacred fireis [ 
kept burning but at the same time is kept under I 

Besides being the target that must clang its jubile 
bell for Adam when he makes a bull’s-eye, I mu'| 
hand with a first-aid kit when he makes a faux f+ 
things considered, I’m the bodyguard of a blunde: 
stumbling sun gazer who has to be reminded that | 
merely a voter and father and head of a family 
incomparably delicate instrument that must he ¢’ 
for delicate and far-off ends. i 
It’s not an easy job. And Adam, off 

laughs at the solemnity with which I tak 

my husband never openly accepts my 
even though he does obliquely and freque! 
low my suggestions. For right here and no 

as well proclaim that Adam is a good 
humbug. But he knows it himself, luckily? 
generally gets his own laugh in at his own! 
, before the scoffing outsider can beat hi! 
‘And that saves him, since it doesn’t seé/' 
cricket to kick a man who’s already busy 
himself. He can screen himself behind the" 
apologetic manner of the modest Apollo. t 
learned that all pulchritude must pay 1! 
But salvaging as that sense of humor may | 

are times when it doesn’t seem to work. / 

is the moment when a life line has to be®) 
“Has that twaddling fool gone?” Ad? 
shouted down the stairs when the vietit§ 
contempt was still lingering to nibble ci 
toast before my sewing-room fire. 
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« darling, an hour ago,’ I retorted, 
dl a little fictioneering of my own. 
rs just charming Mrs. Coussens left 
i have a quiet cup of tea with.”” And 
oussens still collects Adam’s first 
r. 
tre are times when Adam can delude 
{ suspecting that he’s still an over- 
-hild, and I can even prettily pro- 
) his anointed family of adoring 
-id cousins and aunts that I’ve really 
<s to look after instead of three, the 
son is about as unstable as March 
| For he has the trick of sandwich- 
. pected sagacity between his slices 
;>-mindedness. 

then I’ve accumulated the impres- 
nt I’m merely a Tinker Bell for an 
sible Peter Pan of the inkpot, it’s 
yollowed by the conviction that I’m 
cer of a black leopard that’s grown 
< big to handle. 


lt Work and Otherwise 


/l’msecretly afraid of him. For now 
en Adam takes off the lid of civiliza- 
ut the same as a small child slips off 
"flannels. He laughs at the decen- 
[fe and just lets himself go. He is 
(people he ought to respect. He 
s own house guests and goes home 
jer parties where being a trifle 
ser the coffee is both a demand of 
}n and a test of character. He tells 
hat he thinks of them and slams 
ji lets the dogs in on the rugs and 
‘e phone and moans aloud when 
/ poet insists on reading a brand- 
ret. 

en Adam so completely bowled over by the un- 
. y fulsome praise of a flagrantly attractive female 
had to go out and walk it off, about the same as 
\lk off too much synthetic gin on the back piazza of 
iry club. I’ll have more to say about these adoring 
jittle later on, for the petticoat seems to figure 
jominently in every artist’s life. Adam, however, 
él other sources of intoxication. I’ve seen a spring 
)2d by an April shower go to his head as neatly as 
2Club cocktail topped by a sprig of mint could. 
yseen him three sheets in the wind from the right 
view by the right sort of paper, though, oddly 
ste coldly proclaims his disdain of all critics when 
ct chances to be adverse. And I’ve seen him half- 
‘from a five-mile hike over frosty October hills, 
| if there’s a smell of wood smoke in the air. 
/lam, whatever his extramural weaknesses, is al- 
ynal enough when he gets back to his work. That’s 
iz he insists on keeping as clean and aseptic as an 
(room. He intimidates me then, about the same 
leon in his gown 

ltes the hospital 

il stumble across 


tin Love With Your Husband,’’ 

ly Announced That Brazen 

ng Thing With the Revolution: 

"| Eyes. “‘What d’ You Intend 
to Do About It?” 


Adam Even Sat Propped Up in 
Bed, Turning it Over and Over. 
It Was His First Real Book 


the discovery that the little hollow of playfulness is a gun 
pit holding a Big Bertha under its screen of inconsequen- 
tialities. I once more wake up to the fact that he knows 
a good deal more than I ever gave him credit for. So, still 
again, I have to remember that I’m merely the fussy little 
harbor tug and he’s the intrepid big liner, the adventurer 
who has to do with powers and perils far beyond my little 
Sandy Hook of home life. 

I try to forgive him, accordingly, for forgetting to speak 
to the plumber about fixing the front roof valley and for 
coming down to lunch as solemn faced and abstracted as 
the unlucky guest on the speaker’s list who hasn’t entirely 
worked out his after-dinner felicities. You can’t go sun 
treading and then turn a cart wheel because you find the 
fish balls correctly browned. You can’t volplane down 
through the stars and then become discursive over Phila- 
delphia scrapple. 

There is, in fact, a tremendous sort of frugality in 
Adam’s make-up. He has the colossal economy of the true 
artist. Even when he seems most idle he can be most 

active. He often makes 
me think of a cliff swal- 
i low at feeding time, 
f when what might seem 


to be the airiest of meandering is really 
a frantic search for flies. Yet he likes 
to pose as alazy man. I’ve seen him lie 
in the sun for a whole June morning, 
apparently doing nothing. I’ve seen 
him sit for two-hours at a time on top 
of a rail fence, whittling a dog’s head 
out of a piece of 
cedar wood. But 
I’ve learned to 
leave His Majesty 
alone with his own 
meditations. For 
there’s such a 
thing as fishing in 
the infinite for 
ideas. And many 
a stage castle goes 
up when the song- 
and-dance man is 
out front doing his 
turn. 

Yet Adam al- 
ways speaks of in- 
dustry with a 
show of disdain. 
He always burns 
his laboriously in- 
terlined first 
drafts and quotes 
Whistler’s phrase 
about the first 
duty of art being 
to erase the foot- 
steps ofart. You’d 
: insult him if you 
called hima plodder. Enlarge on his im- 
providence, however, and he’s as proud as 
Punch. But I’ve noticed that every- 
thing which isn’t grist for Adam’s busy 
mill is avoided as instinctively as a sheep avoids thistles. 
So successfully, however, has he implanted this tradition 
of indolence on his family and friends that when we bought 
our first little home on Long Island, his Uncle Jonas pro- 
claimed: “Well, I’m mighty glad Adam’s got a roof over 
his head at last, for there’s a lad, mark you, who’s never 
done an honest day’s work in his life!” 


An Author’s Midchannel Despair 


{hee of course, is utterly false. Adam may not punch 
a clock or carry a pick; but I know no one who gives 
more of himself to his work, who carries his toil more con- 
tinuously in his head, who mulls over it night and day, who 
answers more eagerly the little fire gong of creation that is 
forever ringing at the back of every author’s brain cells. 
He does it all joyously enough, for it is the first law of art 
that the artist must rejoice in his work. 

But there are days when his tired face. fills me with a 
disturbing sort of pity and his frazzled nerves fill the house 
with a ghostly sort of tension. For, soul-kindling as the 
first conception of a book may be, joyous as the germ birth 
of a story may seem, there nearly always comes an era of 
midchannel despair, when the baffled swimmer feels he’ll 
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evening that I seated myself in our library—or, more 

correctly speaking, Uncle Hilbert’s library—placed the 
pencil loosely in my right hand and, relaxing, made my 
mind a blank. 

Here let me preface my narrative by saying that my 
emotional attitude was one of utter skepticism, and that in 
following out the instructions read some hours earlier I 
was merely seeking pastime during Melba’s absence at the 
History of Art Section of the Woman’s Club. 

“Make your mind a blank,” the article had stated, 
“remain quietly seated in a comfortable position, and pres- 
ently, independent of all will power, the hand holding the 
pencil will commence a series of jerky movements. Avoid 
all effort to check or direct these movements, as they are the 
signal that the automatic writing is about to begin. Soon 
the meaningless lines and scribbles will give place to letters 
and perhaps to a repeated word. This will mean that you 
have established communication with the unknown. Now 
you have only to ask what you will of your invisible guide 
and friend, and your hand, under his influence and without 
control on your part, will write the appropriate answers.” 

I cannot say that I succeeded in making my mind wholly 
a blank; but, in an idle way, I was wondering whether I 
had read this explanation of automatic writing in the 
Express or the Dispatch or the Evening News, when sud- 
denly I became aware that my writing hand had fallen 
prey to a series of muscular reactions. 

The pencil, between thumb and forefinger, quivered as 
the digits contracted; a tingling overspread the forearm; 
and without the slightest effort on my part, the hand 
darted forward and back in a series of convulsive jerks. 
Then while I stared, too astounded to interfere, even had I 
wished, the abrupt thrusts of the pencil developed into a 
circular motion such as certain persons affect when 
beginning to write. 


|: WAS, if I remember correctly, at 10:15 of a Friday 


(kan Sager 


The Spectacle Stunned Me; 
But if its Effect on Me Was 


Noticeable, I Seemed an Equal Cause of Astonishment to Uncle Hilbert 


RAEBURWN 


VAN 


I believe I am not exaggerating when I state that a 
man’s first contact with powers beyond his ken invariably 
gives him pause. In my own case I may say that the 
unexpected result of the experiment caused a certain re- 
spiratory disturbance together with a sudden dropping of 
the lower jaw. Indeed, I am inclined to think I should 
have pursued the matter no further if at that moment the 
door had not opened to admit Melba. 

“‘What is the matter, Jasper?”’ she said at once. “You 
are pale as a ghost. Do you feel a chill? Are you wearing 
your sheep-lined slippers or have you forgotten again?”’ 

Having in a few brief words reassured her 
as to my physical condition, I explained my 
occupation—an explanation necessary, as the 
automatic movement of the hand had now 
ceased. Instead of displaying the apprehen- 
sion which I had rather anticipated, Melba 
seemed to regard the affair with a curiosity 
amused and morbid at the 
same time. 

““And really, Jasper, 
you’re not doing it your- 
self—consciously, I mean?”’ 

“Tt acts quite independ- 
ently of my will power,” I 
replied, a trifle nettled at the 
doubt cast on my integrity. 

“And if you should ask 
him, or whatever it is, a ques- 
tion, you wouldn’t have any 
idea of the answer until you 
saw the words written out?’ 

“Not the slightest.” 

“Then, Jasper, you 
mustn’t dare to think‘of stop- 
pingnow. Thisis better than 
a planchette ora ouija board. 
We'll find out all sorts of use- 
ful things we need to know. 
For instance 4 

Though I had all but de- 
termined to have nothing 
more to do with this invoca- 
tion of the powers of dark- 
ness, Melba has a compelling 
way with her; and after a 
one-sided argument [I ar- 
ranged myself a second time 
and awaited results. - 

A slight pause followed; 
then the original phenomena 
reproduced themselves; but 
this time, in place of scrib- 
bling confusedly, the hand 
scrolled a series of O’s that 
ran across the sheet of paper. 

“Jasper,” said Melba, her 
voice trembling, slightly, 

“‘you’re sure you’re not do- 
ing this yourself?” 


cary 


““Do You Mean,” I Asked, Horrified, ““That 
Wisked Uncle Hilbert to Pass Into a Bette 
World So That I Might Inherit His Property ' 


My answer, somewhat snappish, I regret to sa} | 
to convince her of my sincerity. 

“Then we must ask a question—right off- 
there’s one thing I must know. Let me ask it, p| 

As I raised no objection, she faced the darken 
of the room and in a firm voice demanded, “|| 
skirts be worn next season?” 

I felt the arm halt suddenly in its O making, ' 
ee back to the left edge of the paper, a | 
gular style quite different from my own | ‘seri 
laconically, ‘‘Shorter.”’ a 
. ‘‘Of all the ooftiest’’—a favorite word—* 
Melba, ‘this is certainly the ooftiest. Who 
is sending the message?” 

I had started a protest against any further C 
the unseen when the hand once more set it: 
and this time with bold strokes printed a sig 

“Flesym.”’ 

“‘Melba,”’ I said sternly, ‘ ‘enough! I refu 
I do not know who Mr. Flesym is and I 
know. Nor have I any desire to receive fr 
information which Providence has nee 
ordinary channels.” 

Melba was silent for a moment, appar 
by my resolute attitude. When she spoke 2 
was grave. “But, Jasper, suppose through 
Flesym we should find out something that 
the right to know.” 

“‘As for instance?”’ I remarked coldly, 
from my right hand, which again had begun 4 

“Your Uncle Hilbert, Jasper.” 

“What about him?” 

“‘How long since we have heayd from UI 

I reflected. ‘‘Three months tomorrow.” 

‘‘And when we cabled him at Bombay ab 
water pipes there was no answer.” 

“None.” 

“Tt isn’t natural, Jasper. Suppose—mi 
suppose—suppose something has happene 
bert in far-off India.” 

“What could happen?”’ 

“That’s the worst of it—we don’t know. 
I’ve read, I imagine almost anything could 
dreadful place.”’ 

“‘ And just what do you expect me to doa 

“We might ask Mr. Flesym. Whoever he 
has sources of knowledge not open to us 
knows.”’ 

Melba had made up her mind. Thus, so} 
my inclination, I put the question directly 
guide and friend. 

“What,” I asked of the darkness —‘‘what, 
has happened to Uncle Hilbert? If the news 
break it gently.” 

The hand hesitated, crossed to the le 
again and then dashed off the following r 
copy yerbatim from the preinats 


“The situation in the Middle West i is 3 more of 
than ever and daring would be the dopester | 
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precast the results of the 1926 schedule. Wisconsin will 
» many veterans in her squad, but Minnesota’s present 
jomore bunch will come back primed for battle, which 
‘ore than canbe said of Uncle Hilbert. ‘Ty nsyM.” 
elba screamed. The pencil fell from the clenched 
srs and my forearm tingled with a feeling which I can 
| describe as returning consciousness. In spite of the 
herent beginning and vague end of the message, I felt 
essed and full of foreboding. From a physical stand- 
it, it seemed as though an icy finger had been slithered 
'z my spine. + 
CH was the insidious beginning of our commerce with 
ne invisible; and if, against a certain disinclination, I 
‘nued, it was merely to ascertain our relative’s fate as 
ested by the sinister conclusion of Mr. Flesym’s 
sage. 
say that I felt a compelling affection for Uncle Hilbert 
d be to stretch the truth. His manners had always 
painfully brusque, nor had he ever ceased to reproach 
ither for my method of gaining our daily bread or for 
‘ack of children. 
3ut you have no children yourself, Uncle Hilbert,’’ I 
ared once to object. 
Secause I wasn’t fool enough to get married,” he 
sed with accustomed energy. ‘‘ You were.” 
(t it was when he touched on my position in the state 
service that he grew, as Melba disrespectfully ex- 
‘ed it, red about the wattles. 
Vhy don’t you get your feet out of the public trough,” 
touted when leaving for his tour of the world, ‘‘and 
e around until you find a nose bag of your own? While 
way, he continued with profane eloquence, “‘I want 
and your wife to come up and live in my place—see 
it’s like to park yourself in a regular house. Maybe 
jut enough stickum in your spine to make you want to 
off your coat and sweat up a shack of your own.” 
‘is ungracious offer we had accepted less from any 
2 to prove his theory than because the local building 
_had rendered flat rents almost unbelievably dear. 
‘we had found the experience not unpleasant, since 
‘y which otherwise would have gone to a landlord was 
ided in the hire of a reliable maid of all work. Indeed, 
ad been occupying Ungle Hilbert’s residence for the 


better part of a year when occurred the mysterious events 
just narrated. 

But though it was patent that something had happened 
to Uncle Hilbert—his banker and his attorneys also re- 
ported a lapse of three months without news—I must admit 
that I approached the unseen with reluctance. I wished to 
know the truth about Uncle Hilbert, but the nature of the 
communications from our Mr. Flesym was not such as to 
encourage a person of my precise temperament. 

A book found at the public library informed me that the 
phenomenon of automatic writing was not at all uncom- 
mon and cited several apparently well-known examples. 
The book also stated, as I was learning from my own expe- 
rience, that the individual invoking the unseen was quite 
unable to foretell or even direct the trend of the messages 
received. I had no wish to demand too much, nor to hold 
my correspondent too strictly to the point; but I am 
speaking with moderation when I say that Mr. Flesym 
tried our patience to the utmost. 

Let me outline our second attempt, made the evening 
which followed the first. 

“What has happened to Uncle Hilbert?”’ I asked in a 
clear voice, and relaxing as before, waited. 

The hand contracted; a tremor shook my entire arm; 
and then came the response, if so it may be called: 


“There is nothing doing in the Dempsey-Wills im- 
broglio no matter what variously inspired press agents may 
say to the contrary. Jack is taking it easy and has no 
intention of risking his crown until this winter has become 
next winter, and maybe not then. Lots of things can hap- 
pen in the cold winter months, and the stove leagues that 
have decided that the Pirates are going to repeat had better 
think twice, because your Uncle John McGraw generally 
has an ace or two up his sleeve no matter where his boys 
finished the season previous. “FLESYM.” 


When Melba had finished reading this she stood for a 
moment, silently thoughtful. 

“It’s all rather confused,” she said. “‘Do you suppose it 
has a symbolic significance?’’ 

Possessing a riper knowledge of the world of sport, I dis- 
carded the theory of symbols, as it seemed evident to me 
that either Mr. Flesym was marking time or that, previous 
to settling down to business, he preferred to talk over what 
he had on his mind. 


“Let us not be discouraged,’ I said, and began the fol- 
lowing dialogue, whose lack of conclusiveness will at once 
be evident to the thoughtful reader: 


Q. When was Uncle Hilbert seen last? 

A. It will hold you to the last, intriguing you with its 
skillfully arranged mystery, whose solution is as inevitable 
as it is unexpected. 

Q. What address should I use in reaching Uncle Hilbert? 
How long will it take a letter to arrive? When may we 
expect a reply? 

A. (1) Yes. (2) John G. Whittier. (3) In twenty-six 
rounds at Havana, Cuba. 

Q. I demand an answer. 

A. You have no business doing what you have been 
doing and you know it. The world is full of men like you 
who are fooled by the first pretty face they see off their 
home doorstep. Probably you think everything would be 
all right if you would simply get a divorce and then marry 
the other woman; but it is a hundred to one that she is 
simply stringing you, or at best is a gold digger, with her 
eye not on your happiness but on your pocketbook. Go 
home to the little woman whose confidence you have 
abused and whose heart you have broken and get down on 
your knees and ask her to forgive you, though you don’t 
deserve it. That is my answer. 


Those who are or have been married will understand me 
when I state that at this point the sitting was discontinued 
for the evening. Melba became hysterical and I had much 
difficulty in persuading her that the response had no refer- 
ence whatever to me and was probably meant to be com- 
municated to a neighbor across the street, a notorious 
profligate. 

The attempts immediately following were hardly more 
successful. From time to time messages similarly irrele- 
vant would wind up with a mysterious: 

“Poor Uncle Hilbert! My, my, my!”’ Or “None of us 
can live forever—not even relatives.”” Or ‘‘Dry those 
tears. Uncle Hilbert wouldn’t be dampening any handker- 
chiefs if what happened to him had happened to you.”’ 

But if rarely the communications bore on the subject 
nearest our hearts, from time to time they had an intrinsic 
interest, as witness the following example. A direct ques- 
tion as to the present whereabouts of Uncle Hilbert’s letter 

(Continued on Page 103) 


hat is the Matter, Jasper?’’ She Said at Once. ‘‘You are Pale as a Ghost. Do You Feel a Chill? Are You Wearing Your Sheep<:Lined Slippers or Have You Forgotten Again?’’ 


‘You're a Pretty Old Man to be Around Town This Time of Night.’’ Shibles Grinned. 


at a little before noon on Saturday. It may 

have been no later than half-past eleven. 
Day merely wished to arrange to cover certain 
drafts in payment for leather for the shoe fac- 
tory; and Wormell thought with a nervous irritation 
that Day might as easily have spoken to the cashier, done 
his business at the window there. But he could not well 
refuse to see Day, so when the other knocked on his office 
door the banker impatiently thrust into the drawer of his 
desk the papers upon which he was at the moment engaged 
and bade Day come in. 

Wormell was a man of some importance in town. The 
Morrill County Trust Company was the most prosperous 
of the three banks, and Wormell had made the trust com- 
pany. In fact, he was the trust company. In this office of 
his, where Day now found him, a yellow-oak room the win- 
dows of which were frosted halfway up to bar the glances 
of the idly curious, a good deal of business had been trans- 
acted in the past, and would be again. The office was 
located at the street end of the banking floor, immediately 
above the vaults, and from it Wormell had ready access 
either to the lobby of the bank, to the inclosures behind the 
wicket, or to the vaults below. He had designed this build- 
ing and he was proud of it, held it to be the model of what 
a small-town bank should be. But he did not air this opin- 
ion; for Wormell took care to be a modest man. 

Day, Wormell’s visitor this morning, though a fussy 
little old fellow, was nevertheless in his way as important 
as the banker. He had made the shoe factory and had kept 
it prosperous and growing thriftily, through bad times and 
good, for more than forty years. He had an enormous lik- 
ing for Wormell; and he addressed the other now with a 
paternal familiarity. 

“’*Morning, Bill,’ he said. His voice was somewhat 
rusty, cracking with age. 

Wormell did not like to be called “‘ Bill”; his own man- 
ner was never familiar. But on the other hand he never 
ventured to make any open protest at others’ familiarities. 

“Good morning, Mr. Day,’ he rejoined. 

“Fine day!’ exclaimed the little man. 

Wormell confirmed this by a glance through the window. 
“Yes,” he agreed. He was twisting a fountain pen between 
his fingers. The drawer into which he had thrust the papers 
immediately under his eye at the other’s arrival was 
slightly open, and he closed it with a touch. 

‘Fine day for golf,’’ the old man continued, rubbing his 
hands together. ‘‘Yes, sir, fine. For this time of year! 
You’d better come out with me this afternoon, Bill.” 

“Rather busy just now,’’ Wormell replied gravely. “I 
shall be engaged this afternoon,” / 


J sa tite DAY came in to see Wormell 


IFLLUS TRATED BY 
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He Reminded the Other 
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“Pshaw, busy! Everybody’s busy,’ Day retorted. 
“T’m busy, myself. But I don’t let business interfere with 
golf, not on a Saturday afternoon. What have you got to 
do Saturday afternoon, Bill?”’ 

Wormell’s hand, under the desk, tightened into a fist, 
but his voice was calm enough. 

“Tt’s the end of the month,” he reminded the other. ‘‘A 
number of things.”” He added, smiling faintly, ‘I’m too 
busy even to talk golf, Mr. Day.” 

The older man cackled. ‘Right you are, Bill! I heard 
you the first time. All right, I won’t bother you.” He 
spoke of the matter which had brought him, and Wormell 
nodded. 

‘“We will take care of the drafts,” he agreed. 

But Day still lingered, speaking inconsequentially, and 
Wormell replied to him in monosyllables. His eye was 
upon the desk clock before him. In a few minutes now 
Craven would be closing the vaults. Wormell began to 
perspire faintly. There was a button on his desk, and he 
might summon Craven and bid him delay a little while, 
but this old parrot of a man would become curious, and 
Wormell wished to avoid provoking curiosity. He shifted 
restlessly in his chair. 

He had not invited Day to sit down, and the old man, 
moving to and fro about the room, came to the window 
and looked out; and he chuckled at something he saw 
there, and swung back to Wormell. 

“Here comes Mat,’ he said. “‘Popping up the street.” 

Wormell heard the staccato and uneven exhaust of some 
small motor outside. He knew what it was. Mat Shibles, 
the night watchman of the bank, rode an antiquated little 
bicycle with a worn-out detachable motor affixed to the 
rear wheel. He always came in at this time on Saturday 
for his week’s pay. Everyone in town knew Mat and this 
machine of his; since he acquired it his life had been full of 
woes, which he took cheerfully and which afforded the 
bystanders immense amusement now. ; 

Wormell said gravely, ‘““That means it’s closing time, 
Mr. Day.” 

Day nodded, cackling with amusement. “I know you 
want me to get out of here. Well, I’m going.” He started 
toward the door, turned back to ask, ‘‘How’s our specula- 
tion making out, Bill?” 

Wormell did not answer fora moment. He was playing 
with the fountain pen which he held in his hands.” By hold= 
ing it firmly, he counteracted a tendency on the part of his 


“TY Ain’t Slept at Night for Twelve Years,’ 


WILLIAMS 


fingers to tremble; ap 


twisted it this way and tha, 
conscious of what he did, | 
“We are doing wel] 

said at length. 

Day cried sh) 
“Hey, you're gy| 
the ink!” Wo, 
started to his feet. 
had absently unse | 
the cap of the pei} 
half a dozen drop: 
fallen on the tr; 
of his gray suit. A, 
fingers were stz, 
He laid the pen 
tray and pressed I | 
gers on the blotte ; 
pressed the }j. 
against his troust | 
and Day cack] 
amusement, ‘]| 
don’t you ever ge’ 
Bill?) Any man’s) 
tled to cuss a littl | 
in a while,” 

“We could clo: 
now for asmall p } 
Wormell told hin | 
tinuing as though} 
ing had interven 
think it wise tow. 

a larger gain. As I reca} 
left it in my hands.” 

“Absolutely,” Day a: 
“Don’t even want to knoy’ 
you’re doing. If I did | 
interfering. I'll backyou, | 
He added in a helpful w , 
can tell you how to taket! | 
out. Spread salt on the ! 
and wet the salt with lemon juice. Y¢ 
you’ll never know it was there.” He chi! 
‘“My mother used to have another recipe | 
but lemon juice and salt will take ink :; 
right.” 

“Thank you,” Wormell told him dryly. 

Day opened the door. “Right,” he agreed. ‘| 
good-by, Bill. More power to you.” He winked br| 
disappeared, left Wormell standing stiffly at his des | 
eyes fixed upon the yellow panels of the closed door, 

The banker stood thus for perhaps a full minut! 
Day was gone before he moved; and when he didn) 
was to take a handkerchief from his pocket and m) 
forehead. Then he sat down again, and he slapped hi} 
hand upon the desk top twice or thrice in a ner| 
thoughtful fashion. A moment later he pressed the}; 
on his desk and sent for Craven. 

“T’ll want to put some papers in the safe, Crave) 
told the cashier. ‘‘ Don’t close it yet.” 

Once more alone, he took from the drawer those 1) 
which had engaged him before Day’s coming, and gav ' 
an absorbed attention. But he had many little d) 
tions. His smudged fingers stained the sheets; w/| 
sought to use the pen it leaked and formed a bloi| 
Craven came back to ask instructions on some minor | 
Then Wormell heard a shout of mirth on the sidewa | 
outside his window and a jeering cry, ‘‘ Wrench her} 
Mat!” 

The banker tried to concentrate upon the papers | 
him, but the laughter outside increased. It was ap! 
that a little crowd was gathering there; and at len! 
rose and crossed to the window, so that he could lo 
through the clear pane above the frosted glass. | 
Shibles was there, trying to start that broken-down | 
bicycle which he habitually rode. A dozen passe) 
stopped to laugh at him, and Mat was playing up fo) 
benefit. He was, Wormell thought furiously, fond oi 
this; fond of making a show of himself. The mal. 
formity—he had a twisted foot which made walking 
and painful matter—had not soured him; he was th! 
amiable person imaginable. Yet he had a certain ale} 
and a ready wit and courage; and he had once or ty) 
the dozen years of his service demonstrated that he"! 
no means a useless figurehead as night watchman * 
bank. Wormell was ordinarily fully conscious of th! 
man’s work, but this confusion outside his windo 
tated him unspeakably today. | 

He watched Shibles balance the bicycle on the rest! 
held it erect and climb into the saddle and pedal ¢ 
ately, to the amused cheers of the bystanders. Th 
wheel spun madly; and Wormell, through a haze of! 
| 
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ya confused impression of a flywheel no bigger than a 
yer, a jumble of levers and wires, a pipe which occa~- 
sally spat blue smoke with a sound like rubbing sand- 
or together. He tried to swing back to his desk, but a 
. burst of laughter drew him to the window again. 
.les had alighted and was gravely stirring the gasoline 
ye tank with a lead pencil. Then he mounted and 
wled, and dismounted and gripped the machine by 
‘llebars and seat and shook it vigorously to and fro, 
jling an ear to listen now and then. In the process he 
ipalanced and fell across the bicycle, and made a long 
ess of disentangling himself from the wheels. And the 
tators shouted with amusement. 
jit Wormell was not amused. He went back toward his 
: and sat down, and got up again at a new burst of 
jing outside, and saw the bicycle on its side, the engine 
iz, Shibles trying gravely to get the machine erect. 
‘mell made a furious gesture with his clenched fist, and 
Jace became congested. 
- at length, in the flood tide of nervous wrath, he re- 
sd to his desk and pressed the button there, and 
‘| his stenographer answered he sent her to tell Shibles 
me in. 
/: had put out of her sight the papers on his desk: he 
hem in the drawer till the watchman should have 
i; and gone. If Mat had been slow in answering the 
jaons Wormell’s anger might have had time to cool: 
‘he little man came hobbling as quickly as was possible 
im, and he appeared in the doorway, his hat in his 
', his eyes smiling. 

"ou wanted to see me, did you?”’ he asked in the friend- 
‘tone. Mat had been a trusted man for a good many 
1; he took pride in this trust, felt himself as much a 
‘of the bank as Wormell was, met the president as it 
on equal ground. 

‘ome in,’ Wormell told him harshly. 
‘ibles obeyed, but his smile faded. He faced the other, 
ing for what was to come. The big man looked at the 
| watchman for a moment, then he made a quick, 
‘less gesture. 
‘hibles,” he said, 
| are discharged. 
ia month’s pay 
‘Mr. Craven!”’ 
it stared at him. 
id?” he asked un- 
inly, 

‘xactly,” Wormell 
ited, assuming 
' firmness than he 
/He was already 
iting his anger, 
tting this epi- 
( Itwould attract 
lent, create curi- 

and comment 

curiosity were 
ous things. But 
lid by this time 
(oo far to retreat. 
actly,’’ he re- 


“Shut the 


Thy, Mr. Wor- 
’ Mat protested, 
‘en working here 
»d many years. 


ou’re a come- 
| Shibles,’”’ Wor- 
old him. ‘You 
-a larger stage. 
| performances 
| my window dis- 
‘me, and I am a 
nan.” 

lit eyed him 
jtfully. ‘‘Why, 
_he protested— 
, Say, you ain’t 
/me just because 
/ike of mine acts 
ometimes, are 


‘rmell hesitated, 
ened himself 
i That's: all, 
1s,” he replied, 
ook a sheaf of 
+ from his tray 
ave them his at- 
mn. 

» watchman did not at once depart; 
od there by the door for so long 
‘Normell looked at him, met the 

speculative eye. 

pat’s all, I said,” he repeated, in 
itly louder tone, 


A New Burst of Laughter Drew Him to the Window Again. 
Was Gravely Stirring the Gasoline in the Tank With a Lead Pencil 


“You must be a mighty nervous man,’ Mat commented. 
“TI wouldn’t wonder if something’d been worrying you.” 
He was talking half to himself, not critically but sympa- 
thetically, as though willing to find excuses for the other’s 
unreasonable wrath. But the effect of his remark was 
startling, for Wormell came out of his chair with a move- 
ment like a leap; he was half across the room toward the 
little man in his first bound, and he caught himself there 
with an effort, his face contorted and furious. 

“That’s all,” he said again, his voice pent and low, his 
aspect terrifying. Shibles was brave, yet Wormell’s move- 
ment and the ferocity in his countenance thrust the little 
man from the office like a blow, and the door clicked be- 
hind him. 

Wormell, left alone, turned quickly back to his desk, 
moving jerkily. He dropped into his chair, and with the 
heel of his fist he pounded upon the chair arm, and then he 
wiped his brow again. He seemed in fact to be,:as the 
watchman had suggested, an extremely nervous man. The 
fact that the little lame man had perceived his nervousness 
made Wormell more uneasy than ever now. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wormell dined on Monday night with the 
Rands, Mrs. Wormell’s father and mother. When Wormell 
married Anita Rand he assured himself it was a good 
stroke of business. This had proved to be true, but a mar- 
riage which is only a business success is something of a 
failure after all; and Wormell had had time to perceive 
this fact. He had understood quite well, for a number of 
years past, that Mrs. Wormell felt this as keenly as he, but 


Shibles Had Alighted and 


there was a compact of silence between them, unspoken but 
binding. When they went to her father’s home they pre- 
sented a surface, tranquil and happy, for the inspection of 
the older people. 

These dinners were routine. Tonight there was, as usual, 
more or less talk of business. Rand owned the largest in- 
dustry in town, the glass works; and his wealth had its 
ramifications. He was, for instance, a director and the 
largest stockholder in the bank. He spoke of the affairs of 
the bank now, commented upon the discharge of Shibles. 

“Too bad,” he said thoughtfully. ‘He’s been a loyal 
man. What was the trouble with him, William?” 

Wormell said steadily, ‘‘Age, sir. He is not robust.’ 

Rand smiled. ‘‘They say you fired him because that 
bicycle of his annoyed you.” 

“T gave him that explanation,” Wormell agreed. ‘I did 
not wish to wound the old man by telling him the truth.” 

Rand nodded, and they spoke of other things. By and 
by the older man said casually, “By the way, William, Jeff 
Day tells me you’re making some money for him.’ 

Now Wormell had instructed Day to silence; he had a 
moment’s fear that others might have violatéd their prom- 
ise in this respect, as well as Day. And he took time to 
steady his tone before replying. 

“Yes,” he said at length. ‘‘ Yes, that is true.” 

“What’s the story?”’ Rand inquired. 

As Wormell was about to answer he was checked by a 
sound, dimly heard. They were sitting in the living room 
on the lower floor of Rand’s house, and Mrs. Rand and 
Mrs. Wormell were upstairs together. One of the windows 

was a little open, and 
i through this opened 
: window Wormell 
wsiteenicy caught the staccato 
' = explosions of a weak 
' eas and futile little motor 
v7 approaching along the 
street in front of the 
house. That bicycle 
of Mat’s, beyond a 
doubt. Helistenedina 
curious rigidity as the 
sound drew near; 
sighed with faint relief 
when it had passed, 
and then realized that 
the explosions had 
ceased, that the bicy- 
cle had stopped before 
the house. 

Rand seemed not to 
have heard. ‘‘What’s 
the proposition?”’ 

Wormell, listening, 
tried at the same time 
to reply. “I haven’t 
even told Mr. Day 
that,’”’ he said with a 
faintsmile. ‘‘He came 
to me " 

They were inter- 
rupted by aring at the 
door; and—the Rand 
ménage was an infor- 
mal one—Rand him- 
self rose to answer it. 
Wormell, listening, heard 
Mat’s voice; and Rand came 
back into the room. 

“It’s Shibles,’’ he said. 
“He wants me to give him 
a job. Want to talk to him, 
William?” 

Wormell shook his head. 
“No, no,” he said, too em- 
phatically. ‘I’ve nothing to 
say to the man.” 


back to the door. When he 
5: returned to the room he 
ee made only one comment. 
‘Feel sorry for him,’ he 
remarked. “‘I’ll have to find 
something for him to do.” 
Wormell made no comment, 
and Rand thought the other 
seemed to be listening. 
“What are you and Day up 
to?” he repeated. 
Wormell hesitated, think- 
ing desperately. He had 
before this weighed the possibility of 
drawing upon Rand’s wealth. Had even, 
in the beginning, contemplated coming to 
his father-in-law to make a clean breast 
of his difficulties. Too late for that 
now; he was committed so deeply that 
(Continued on Page 127) 


Rand hesitated, then went 


a 


“Evolution is a great physician whose dealings 
with his patients are often obscure.” 


()e: of the port of New York, gateway of 


the New World civilization, streams a con- 

tinuous procession of prosperous pilgrims, 
aliens, immigrants, who have made good finan- 
cially in America and are returning joyfully once 
more to the native land where first they saw the 
light. By hundreds and by thousands they leave 
this country each year; some years more than 
others; but always a thin, steady tricklet of 
homesick Europeans, usually of peasant origin, 
who, though they have benefited pecuniarily from 
their sojourn, have found themselves unable or 
unwilling to adopt this strange new country and 
are trekking back to the dear familiar scenes of 
their youth. 

Nearly every great liner which leaves the 
Statue of Liberty astern carries a few of these 
prosperous pilgrims who have shaken from their 
feet the dust of America—forever, as they think— 
and are turning yearningly back on the long home 
trail to some tiny Old World hamlet nestling close 
in the folds of the hills or set on the warm sun- 
kissed bosom of some great open plain; sur- 
rounded by kindly neighbors and kinsfolk who 
speak the same language, think the same thoughts 
and live the same lives without deviation by the 
breadth of a hair; envel- 
oped by tradition which 
does their thinking and 
lapped all their days in 
the warm content of simple 
communal joys which they 
have remembered with a 
kind of passionate yearning 
through all the long years 
of exile. by 

They are not beggars, or j 
sick, or rascally or racially 
unfit, these pilgrims; on 
the contrary, they are vic- 
tors in a small way in life; 
they have succeeded in 
America; they have com- 
fortable bank accounts; 
they wear good clothes, 
good shoes and overcoats, 
gold watches, gold rings, 
gold teeth; they speak Eng- 
lish with slangy fluency 
and their movements are 
alert, supple, confident and 
free; they have no fear 
complexes; the very fea- 
tures of their faces have 
altered and are more ex- 
pressive, mobile, intelligent 
and alive than when, years 
ago, as timorous, incoher- 
ent peasants in clumping 
bootsand clumsy garb, they 
landed at Ellis Island. 


with their hard-won gold to their native land. 


Jeanne’s Little Dream House 


American banks. 


MERICA has quickened them, mobilized their powers, 
whipped up their drowsy blood, taught their sluggish 
limbs to move more swiftly, their slow brains to function 
more keenly; they have taken on new habits, new ways, be- 
come prosperous, comfortable, used to good clothes and good 
food, to spreading out a bit on pleasures and trinkets, but 
still cannily caching away the bulk of their earnings in safe 


But despite all this quickening change within them— 
or perhaps because of it, since all discipline, growth, pays 
a heavy price in pain, and nobody loves to:be hurt—they 
have grown more consciously antagonistic to America, 
more determined to return home and establish them- 
selves among their Old World relations with their New dream ideal. 
World wealth. Change has been all about them, 
harrying them, and they hunger and thirst for the un- 
changing scene of their youth; they behold it across the 
vista of exiled years with a glamour that never was on sea 
or land. For Time, that arch romancer, has/deftly blotted ~ 
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; 7 1b £ Th If. 2 YP fruit—the whole affair nestling cozily in the gs: 
Je lla Z@l ID iain French landscape and bathed in the a" 


ILLUSTRATED 


But of this outward Americanized metamorphosis these 
prosperous pilgrims are only dimly aware, and how deep 
the metamorphosis may reach in habits and soul ways they 
have not the remotest ide:. To their own view they are 
still intensely loyal Italians, Poles, Frenchmen, 
manians or Greeks, returning, after years of weary exile, 


Ru- 


out the hardships, the bleak, hard, ugly realities of the past, forts and ways. Perhaps she would even have 
leaving only a rosy, sentimental glow in which joyous im- on the kitchen floor; it was so easy to scrub. 


BY 


GEORGE 


E. 


Often a Poor Girt Felt in Love With a Garcon of Her Own Age, with raw, bleeding hands. But Jean 
Some Neighbor’s Lad 


scented sunshine of the south. 

“Une jolie petite maison avec des fleur 
autour’”— that was how Jeanne visualizec| 
dream. That was how she always described 
la patronne. And as the years in alien An) 
sped by and the precious bank account gre)| 
the dream crept up closer and closer to re| 

tion, Jeanne in her mind’s eye }. 

that jolie petite maison as clearl)| 

solidly as she beheld the casseroles; 

patronne’s cuisine or the toilet aj) 

on la table de toilette de la patronne. | 

marched in and out of that little «| 
house; she clumped uy | 
into the loft and down) 
into the petit salon | 
those heavy, solid pe. 
feet of hers, washe| 
vessels in the ki 
stepped out into the: 
yard to feed the ¢| 
poules, or the duc 
pigeons or rabbits, wi 
her flowers or tende| 
little herb plat of (| 
and parsley and sag| 
mignonette and leek | 
shallots. Over and | 
she described each n 
detail of that little | 
house of the future u | 
patronne knew it asy 
Jeanne did. 


WOLFE 


Modernity 


HERE were, of ¢ 

to be the animal 
big cochon to be calle 
ser Guillaume—or | 
patronne prefer C| 
Chaplin, eh?—and r 
ducks, geese, pigeor 
poules, a dog, a cat 
canary. In therearwi 
a big vegetable gardk| 
the side of the house 
ablement, the orchard 
apple trees, peach 
pear trees, and oné 
not forget les cerisi 
the strawberries, wi) 
the season scent the whole countryside, 
grape arbor for the glass of after-dinner coffe 
a dash of cognac. 

Inside la petite maison of her dream Jeat 
stalled all the American conveniences whi 
adored—electricity, perhaps even an electr| 
eolator like la patronne’s; modern pluml 
kitchen sink with running water and a ba 
Mademoiselle doubtless knew that in Fra) 
the villages, they had none of these little ¢ 
ances; the women still carried water fromt 
lage fountain in jars on their heads and) 
their clothes on stones at the river in ity 


jolie petite dream house, firmly intended 
exponent of American standards, Ameri 


pressions of childhood are magnified to heroic size. They Leaning pensively on her broom, she visualiZ 7 


are victims of homesickness, and the only sure cure for keen relish for la patronne the sensation, the sea 
homesickness is to go home. 

And so they go—Poles, Slovaks, Russians, Rumani- American contrivances. How they would detes 
ans, Italians and French, from New York, San Francisco, tub! They would think she was stuck up, e 
Detroit, New Orleans and way stations in between, driven above her class and without doubt slightly crack 
by the same strong urge. They have changed almost out  perity had addled her brains. She pictured the 
of recognition from their former selves—but they do not to visit, shrewd, hard-eyed, horny-handed peasa 
know it the fact is, evolution has them in its grip—but in decent black, fingering the curtains, sitting int 
they will not have it so. And so the continuous procession raising the blankets to feel the mattress, lifting the 
sweeps on. The story which follows of one faithful, indus- brows over the newfangled American sink, noddim 
trious couple is typical in essentials, though different in tentously over the bizarre bathtub—were these Am¢ 
details, of thousands of these unconsciously Americanized _ so dirty, then, that it required an ocean to cleanse th 
pilgrims who each year leave our shores in search of their buzzing, criticizing, laying their heads together to! 


This particular dream concerned itself with a house—a How much did the house cost? How much their) 
charming, quaint little French farmhouse with red-tiled portation from New York? How much this rigolo m 
roof, embowered in roses, with gay parterres of flowers for bathing the body? And did one climb into itinach 
before the low threshold, an acre or so of rich French soil— Doubtless then Francois was a millionaire? And’ 
just enough for the fowls, the rabbits, the vegetables and _ their backs, what a buzzing, like a swarm of excitec 

| 


would burst when her farmer kinsfolk came 


out how much she and Frangois were worth. 
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sste good money in these wild, bizarre contrivances? 
it keep it in government bonds so that when they 
inheritance could be divided up respectably among 
lives? If they kept on at this rate, at their death 
sine, doubtless a handsome one, would be frittered 
.d the inheritors would not get a sou. 


The Land of the Free and Generous 


AT was the heart of the matter! Si, si, mademoi- 
,, twas exactly thus the kinsfolk would talk! For it 
_ known that there was a streak of avarice running 
- French families; it cropped out like bad blood in 
jeration. Ah, si, si, mademoiselle! She, Jeanne, 
o truth, nobody knew better, for her oldest sister 
iser. In Francois’ family, it was his uncle; each 
iad one. Grdce a Dieu, she and Francois had 
ithe taint, but it was a taint to be reckoned with. 
e avaricious ones would sit around like brooding 
‘ber vultures, grudging each sou that was spent, 
‘or them to be dead, waiting to pick the bones. 
you not a little severe on your relatives?” de- 
la patronne one day when this particular aspect of 
‘m house came upon the tapis. 
+ non! Mais non!” cried Jeanne passionately. 
vérité. I myself have suffered from that avarice 
d. My papa and maman were gentle and good; 
uped the taint; but my oldest sister, no; avarice 
sr blood; she had a heart of stone. My father was 
were poor; but my sister had married a farmer. 
rich—but grasping. She thought of nothing but 
ork, work. She used to borrow me when I was a 
was the youngest and she was the oldest—and she 
ine like a slave. In the fields; tending the geese; 
ihe big fromages; feeding the stock; washing at 
i; always on the go. It enraged her to see me sit- 
chair. I grew thin asa baton. Maman protested, 
; would you? My sister was ftrés avare. 
ly [eame to America. My sister told me I was an 
she wanted me to stay with her; but I was 
go. I knew life would be hard in America; life is 
“ywhere when you are poor; but I would rather be 


a slave among strangers than for my own kin: For at least 
in America I would not be a slave for nothing. I would :re- 
celve wages; I would be independent, free; I could buy a 


new gown, afresh ribbon; I could laugh and go to a dance; . 


I could sit down in a chair without black looks when I was 
fatigued; in any case, I belonged to myself. Slavery to 
your relatives, mademoiselle, is like bitter black war bread; 
it chokes in the gorge as it goes down. In effect, I came to 
America to be free, and when I return with Francois I shall 
still be free. I assureyou I shall still be free. And that is 
why I will not live near my relatives. I have affection for 
my family—beaucoup, méme—but I know them too well. 
Visit them? Bien sir! But live with them in my lap after 
all these years? Jamais! And Ishall have a bathtub and 
a sink with running water and every American contrivance 
for comfort that I please. Francois is agreed.” 

And having firmly shut out her relatives from participa- 
tion in her dream, Jeanne resumed her sweeping, singing a 
song of Francois’: . 


“On gagne sa vie en travaillant, 
En travaillant tout doucement.”’ 


Which is to say, one earns one’s living by working, by 
working very slowly; or, to put it differently, on a long 
march, one does not go.on the double quick. So Jearine 
and Francois marched slowly but surely toward their goal. 
There was not a lazy bone in their stout peasant bodies; 
they were the kind to prosper, to save, to succeed. And 
succeed they did in America, banking their earnings bit by 
bit. And Jeanne had a good French proverb for that also. 
Petit d petit Voiseau fait son nid. 

She had met Francois twenty years ago, when she was 
a thin little slip of a servant maid in a rich family on Long 
Island, where Francois was gardener. Francois was hand- 
some, gay, rollicking and a tremendous kidder. He kidded 
Jeanne incessantly; he kidded her because she was thin as 
a string bean and flat as a fried egg so that a man might 
as well hold a darning needle in his arms; he kidded her 
because of her soft southern drawl, like that of a maca- 
roni. But most of all he kidded her about her native 
pays, which he contended was so near the border it was 
scarcely French at all, and bragged about his own pays, 


Burgundy, in the very heart of France, celebrated for 
its fine wines and fine men. After twenty years of happy 
wedded life, they were still contending over the merits of 
their respective pays. But they loved; they prospered; 
they were free. 

And that was another good thing about America, Jeanne 
confided to la patronne—one could marry without a dot. 
In France that was not the case, for even among the poor 
farmers, the paysans, marriage was arranged by the parents 
on strictly a money basis—no dot, no marriage. Often a 
poor girl fell in love with a garcon of her own age, some 
neighbor’s lad, whom she desired towed; but was forced by 
her ,parents to marry some rich old farmer, a widower 
generally, who offered more cash on account of her youth. 
Sold like a pig at market. Shameful, but there it was. 
Ah, how those poor girls wept! And some of them, 
naturally, followed their hearts and got into trouble. 


The Girl Who Had No Dot 


HE remembered one girl—Gabrielle. Gabrielle was 

pretty, gay and sweet-tempered, with gold hair that 
swept past her knees and a smile for all children. Her 
parents had betrothed her to an old farmer, a miser who 
had already buried two wives. Gabrielle loved a young 
villager; but as he had no money, her parents drove him 
off and fixed up a deal with the farmer; the marriage 
was to be celebrated in the spring. Jeanne, at that time 
a child, said she would never forget the look on Gabrielle’s 
face after the betrothal was announced. 

It was the custom for the women to go to the village 
fountain for water. A few of the old, old houses, it was 
true, had open springs in the corner of the kitchen; but 
mostly the women had to go to the fountain for water, a 
big iron water jug under each crooked elbow, another of 
wood on the head, and knitting—always knitting. If a girl 
went to the fountain without her knitting the older women 
pointed their fingers at her and called out, ‘‘ Paresseuse!’’ 
Lazybones! And now when Gabrielle went to the foun- 
tain she knitted and knitted without once looking up, 
and her face was pale as the sheets laid out to bleach on 

(Continued on Page 118) 


“She Used to Borrow Me When I Was a Child—I Was the Youngest and She Was the Oldest —and She Worked Me Like a Stave” 
) 
\ 
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SCENE 102—EXTERIOR STREET: 


Long shot. Crowd of small boys laughing and pointing off. 


ScENE 103—EXTERIOR WALL: 


Close-up. Bear teetering on top of wall, loses balance. 


Bear about to fall. 

ScENE 104—EXTERIOR HOUSE: 
Medium shot. Fat policeman stands 
below bear, wiping off his hat. Cop 
unconscious of bear. 

ScENE 105—EXTERIOR WALL: 
Close-up. Bear teeters farther. Looks 
down at cop. 

ScENE 106—EXTERIOR HOUSE: 
Close-up. Policeman puts on his hat 
and swings club nonchalantly. Looks 
everywhere except up. 

ScENE 107—EXTERIOR WALL: 
Medium shot. Bear falls off wall, land- 
ing upon policeman and squashing him 
tothe ground. Policemanstunned. Hat 
rolls off. Bear mauls cop. 

ScENE 108—EXTERIOR STREET: 
Close-up. Boys laughing harder than 
ever. One boy —— 


R. GILFILLAN, the comedy 
Mi director and star, ceased read- 
ing from the script and scowled 
across the table at Mr. Biles Mc- 
Cracken, the brand-new scenario writer. 

“Say,’’ said Gil hoarsely, “did you 
ever see a bear? Have you got a good, 
clear idea in your head. of what a 
bear is?”’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered Biles. 

“Did you ever have a bear fall on 
you off a wall?” Gil demanded with 
increasing irritation. ‘‘What do you 
think it feels like to have an adult bear 
fall on you from a high wall? You 
sure you haven’t got a bear confused 
in your mind with a chipmunk?”’ 

At this, Mr. McCracken looked 
wounded. He was an _ astonished- 
looking man, about thirty, with a com- 
plexion like new dairy butter. 

“‘Shorty’s double will do that stunt,”’ 
he remarked defensively. “Shorty 
don’t have to do it.” 

“Sure,” said Gil. ‘““And I suppose 
it’s all right with you if we kill a few 
stunt men, seeing it will only cost 
Grogan and O’Day sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars. You kinda run wild 
on this, didn’t you?” 

“No,” said Biles. ‘They told me 
they wanted stunts, and that’s a 
stunt.” 

“We don’t want any funerals. The 
whole script is full of hospital bills. 
The bear we’re going to use in this pic- 
ture weighs four hundred pounds. So 
keep that in mind, will you, Mr. Mc- 
Cracken? If he has to fall on any- 
body, have him fall off something low, 
like a keg of beer, and not a high wall.” 


“Very well,” Biles rejoined gloomily. “I’m trying 
to give you what you said you wanted. An animal 
picture without stunts isn’t worth a whoop in Hades.” 

“Be reasonable,” Gil urged. ‘‘ Take this script away 
and soften it up. Make it brisk, but keep it somewhere 


this side of manslaughter.” 


By Frank Condom 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARLEY ENNIS STIVERS 


Others Spoke of 
Hallie’s Rapid 
Advance and of 
How Much Better 
She Seemed to be 
Doing Her Work 


Mr. McCracken murkily gathered up the yellow sheets of a strange conspiracy was the plump figure of Shorty 
and retired to his cubicle, there to patch up the procedure, Hamp. Usually a bland and careless soul, Shorty had 
and Gilfillan sent for a man from Pasadena, who was wait-. been hit by circumstances and had concocted a scheme— 
ing in the corridor to see him about the rental on an a vengeful plan that had afforded him secret gloatings. 


elephant. 


The truth is that Shorty Hamp was suffering again, 


The cause of the particular activity of the moment in jealous this time of Curley Stocker, the company stunt 
the studio of Messrs. O’Day and Grogan'was that those man. The lady in the case was none other than Miss Hallie 
executive gentlemen had determined to manufacture an Daboe, a charming young creature who had played opposite 
animal picture with Gil and Shorty—a two-reeler featuring Gil in two pictures and had won Shorty’s sentimental re- 
the star, Walter Wesley Gilfillan, supported by Shorty gard and caused him to spend money furiously for flowers 
Hamp and made notable by the thrilling presence of wild candy in silver boxes, motor-car hire, restaurant food, 
animals of all kinds. No animal opera had been produced articles in drug-store windows and like extravagances. i 


by the comedians for two years and the studio was in a 


Hallie had lovely brown eyes and a childish smile. She 


state of pleasant ferment, with furry creatures running wore colorful clothes and was famous locally for inventing 
hither and yon, and startling odors permeating what would new and bizarre methods of arranging her hair. A certain 


otherwise have been a quiet world. 


friendly anxiety in her tone, when addressing a male, 


O’Day in his enthusiasm had unearthed a new scenario caused the man to be certain that she had been worrying 
writer, the Mr. McCracken mentioned, who was reputed over him extensively since their last meeting, and though 
to be unsurpassed as a gag man and peerless in the matter she meant nothing sinister, this trait deceived person 
of stunts; and the enterprise was fretfully getting under after person and made heartburnings in Hollywood 
way, besieged by the usual difficulties and regarded testily Gilfillan regarded Hallie as a middling newcomer who 
by Gilfillan, who was afraid of any animal that couldn’t might be worth two hundred dollars a week as soon as she 


be eaten on toast. 


There were other and sinister ingredients, too, that 


learned to stop looking at the camera. 
During her first two engagements she tolerated Shorty 


could not be‘observed upon the surface, and at the bottom Hamp, but now that she was getting along she perceived 


j 
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his relative unimportance and her thoughts f| 
to others. When someone told her that Sho), 
only a miserable hundred dollars a week a)| 
reality only a promoted extra man in pictuy| 
quietly shifted from friendly tolerance to th) 
ested politeness that has chilled so many a ron) 


sent strong men out to find a half-inch rope, 

Following the traditional inconsistency of her| 
lie turned, not to some prominent figure, but | 
Stocker, who was the company stunt man an) 
nobody. Curley came from Arizona, and hag¢| 
blue eyes, wavy hair the color of corn, a rosy «| 
and plenty of real nerve. 

When the animal production was definitely | 
and after the earnest Mr. McCracken had ou) 
plan of action, Shorty saw that he was to he a | 
in the new job, and likewise perceived that {| 
would have his hands full. The animals in pro) 
sisted of an elephant, six lions, a leopard and a} 
the police character had tumultuous dealings wit! | 
Shorty displayed immediate interest in the sto 
preparation, a matter with which he rarely | 
himself. Mr. McCracken was gratified and) 
Shorty in his writing office, pleased to see tl) 
really do take an interest in their work. 

“Go right ahead,” Shorty said di; 
“Put in all the rough stuff you can thi 
cause that’s what makes a classy come, 

“Tt does,” Biles agreed. ; 

“‘T play the cop, and they got one pl 
I battle the six lions. Make that a | 
fight and no fake.”’ 

“Right,” said Biles. “I intend to.” 

“In other words,” said Shorty earnest | 
spare me. Make all the cop stunts rei! 

“T’lldoso,’’ replied M | 
and he did so; one 0)! 
ones being the scene w! 
bear falls off the wall ai 
the officer of the law. 

It was Shorty’s innoc | 
that when a man is cros | 
he should do somethin; | 
if the man who crossed | 
hand and can be reache 
Stocker was the object (: 
sulky reflections. Curl 
had come, as anyone | 
between Shorty and tl 
rary light of his life—Ci 
his laughing blue eyes | 
hair; and though Curl 

a large man, being 0: 
a “height, still Mr. Ham: 
. 8, \ that he would not be j 
'..\/ walking up and smacki 
“He knew instinctively t : 
would prove the bette! 

“T’ll get him,” Shor 
himself. ‘TI’ll show hit; 
lady killer just becaus'’ 
yellow hair and ean ridi 

Subsequently, the 4) 
comedian spent his tim : 
outlandish episodes an } 
ing them to Biles MeCr: 
actually wrote some of | 
thescript. The purpose of all this enterprise wast! 
Shorty Hamp played the set-upon and abut 
officer, it was not Shorty who would have bears! 
him or fight off charging lions. It was Curle}: 
Clad in a cop’s uniform, and looking more 0' 
Shorty at a distance, Curley would double for ' 
of derring do, and take the burden from Shorty § 
shoulders in all scenes where human life and liml’ 
threatened. < i 

It was Shorty’s villainous intent to remove Ci! 
the arena if it could be brought about by! 
scheming. Le 

“He’s got it coming to him,” Shorty rete 
he man can come busting in here from Arizona | 
fere with my business,” ome 


In the course of time the script was 
fillan oiled up his cameras and prepared to do 
thrills and action, interlarded with bits of pul 
and horseplay wherever opportunity offered. *' 
a story in the script—the usual Gilfillan story t 
be readily understood and digested by the most | 
mentality. It was the tale of a circus coming ! 
crook engaged in pilfering the church funds, ani! 
who had fallen in love with the minister's daug) 
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(be the sexton. Hallie was the daughter. Shorty 
} town policeman. 

trally the circus met with accident and some of the 
, escaped, terrorized the residents, broke into the 
| chased the sexton through his own graveyard and 
ye town into panic, but eventually proved a bless- 
isguise by uncovering the crook as he was about to 
,with the church money, which was kept in a large 
sunder the pulpit. 

he slightest trouble was encountered in putting 
iy together. No difficulty ever was experienced in 
: together the story for a Gil-and-Shorty comedy. 
. together naturally, smoothly and of its own ac- 
fit did not, nobody cared or worried, especially if 
es shot contained a fair modicum of mirth, a few 
‘h a garden hose, a character tossing pastry and 
‘tion with a partly dismantled automobile. 

‘ther lemon part for me,” Shorty said at first, when 
2 was contemplated. 

ll have plenty to do,” Gil responded. ‘If you had 
‘ns, you could run away with this picture.” 

‘ while you are with us,’’ said Shorty, who has held 
‘for years merely because Gil likes him and not 
: of his ability as a comedian. 

tar began with his usual speed and enthusiasm, 
| animal picture hummed along merrily for several 
ith no call upon the services of Curley Stocker. 
rrived then the incident of the elephant seizing 
)n his trunk and holding him in a dangling position 
| edge of a precipice. This brought Curley his first 
0 earn his wage, and Shorty brightened percep- 
r with reasonable luck, the elephant might drop 
|and as it was a genuine precipice, with no nets, 
id not foretell the future of the stunt man. 

lephant episode passed unmarked by incident. 
,a duplicate of Shorty at a distance, did his job 
irkmanlike confidence, and the pachyderm, which 
in rented from one of the leading elephant com- 
t Hollywood, lived up to his fair repute and obeyed 
Hallie Daboe during the action. hovered anxiously 
ihe cameras, and Shorty walked about nervously, a 
‘his own spiteful reflections. 

» big scene, where the train wrecks the speeding 
vile, Curley again covered himself with glory, pro- 
ilfillan with a useful smash-up and was compli- 
‘by everyone for his daring. Hallie’s admiration 


increased and she in- 
formed, several that of 
all the qualities a man 
can have she most 
adored physical courage 
and was willing to say so 
before the world. 

“Yes,’”’ Gil admitted. 
“Curley’s sure got it. 
There’s nothing he’s 
afraid of, and though 
we've had good stunt 
men before, we never 
had a Curley Stocker.” 

“Heis the real type of 
dare-devil,”’ said Hallie, 
hereyessparkling. “He 
is so reckless it fright- 
ens me.” 

Later on she told 
Curley the same thing, 
which pleased him and 
annoyed Shorty, who 
was listening behind a news- 
paper. Mr. Stocker took Hal- 
lie to lunch, and they walked 
away together, chatting in the 
manner of two people between 
whom exists complete under- 
standing. 

Mr. Hamp petulantly con- 
templated his handiwork up 
to the moment and was forced 
to admit that as a plotter he was a shining failure. Curley 
Stocker, higher than ever in the graces of the lovely Hallie, 
pranced through each day’s dangers with flying colors and 
suffered no reverse. More than before, Shorty loathed the 
sight of Mr. Stocker’s tangled yellow mane with its wavy 
ringlets. It harrowed his soul to see Hallie take Curley’s 
arm and walk with him, pride in her air and glowing affec- 
tion in her bright eyes—affection strongly tinged with 
admiration for one of Nature’s valiant men. 

Shorty smoked cigarettes in his dingy dressing room on 
the alley, and stared at the framed portrait of Napoleon, 
who as usual was observing the retreat of his troops 
from Moscow. Shorty admired Napoleon. At times he 


This Brought Curley His First 
Chance to Earn His Wage 
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seemed to perceive certain sim- 
ilarities. 

“T don’t want that egg any- 
where around me,’’ he said 
bitterly, referring to Curley. 
“Him and his hair.”’ 

He presently reached 
amayjor decision, emerged 
from his office and sought 
Gilfillan, who was prepar- 
ing for the day’s stint. 

“Gil,” he said, ‘‘I been 
thinking it over, and I 
don’t need any double.” 

“Come again,” said 
Gil, his astonishment 
showing. 

“We don’t need Curley 
any more on this job,” 
Shorty continued inno- 
cently. ‘‘I can do what- 
ever stunts we have lined 
up for the cop, and it’s 
really better I should, because then there’s 
no trouble matching the shots.” 

Gil replaced a handful of still pictures 

upon his desk. 

““You’re cuckoo,” he observed. 

“Not a bit.” 

“You want to get hurt?”’ 

“T won’t get hurt. Am I such a soft lump that I 
can’t get out and do an ordinary picture stunt? 
Haven’t I done a lot of them in my time?” 

““What’s the matter with the way Curley’s doing it?” 
demanded the chief comedian. 

“Nothing, only he’s unnecessary. He has to be paid 
so much per stunt, and the thing to do is to save that 
money for O’Day and Grogan.”’ 

“Since when did you start worrying about them?” Gil 
asked. “If you want to do the rest of these stunts, it’s all 
right with me, only it’s hard to understand.”’ 

“There’s a lot more to me than you think,” said Shorty, 
departing in better spirits. 

Mr. Stocker thereupon was notified that his services 
would not be needed further. If he was surprised by the 
(Continued on Page 154) 


‘“‘Whose Feet is What Lion Gonna Lick the 'Lasses Offen When?’ 


hung opposite the stairs, and the 
low step was such a well-adapted 
seat for a very small boy, that Malcolm 
Perrinder came to feel it 
the most intimate of the 


[ WAS perhaps because the picture 
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ee be merely the accepted designai| 

l VW @ certain established style of eal 
oy But he had no more than reac, 

safe haven of the bottom sta) 
he regretted his | 


valor. 


inexplicable belongings 
of grown-up people. 

It was an engraving 
of a gentleman, in un- 
believably small boots, 
rejecting the tearful en- 
treaties of a buxom young 
female who wore pearls 
like a string of onions 
in a situation of storm- 
swept publicity. The yel- 
lowed lettering beneath 
stated that this erratic 
lady wasFair, But Frail— 
short, easy words for one 
to whom print was be- 
ginning to yield its se- 
erets, and alluring to the 
eye with twin F’s and 
ai’s, but as an explana- 
tion very baffling to the 
immature social intelli- 
gence. 

Small Malcolm would 
sit pondering this drama, 
soft chin in chubby palm, 
shifting aside occasion- 
ally when his aunt passed 
up and down the narrow 
stairs. Like all grown 
people once they have 
hung a picture, she barely 
saw it and never con- 
nected his presence with 
the divagations of a 
maudlin engraver. Nor 
would it ever have oc- 
curred to her that there 
was a dangerous stage 
in development when a 
child ceased to take its 
world for granted and 
began to investigate and 
weigh adult affairs. She 
would merely wonder out 
loud why he did not go 
out and play. 

Malcolm could not 
have told her. He had 
not yet come to the place 
where he could give rea- 
sonsfor things. The facts 
that he had no one to 
play with and no toys to 
make the barren solitude 
outside interesting to 
himself alone were not 
yet in his consciousness 
the explanation of his preference for a quiet observation 
of the Perrinder possessions. There were only two things 
in the house he would have loved to play with, but these 
were not possibly for him. 

Both lay upon the narrow lid of a forbidding secretary in 
his grandfather’s room—one a sort of glass muffin in which 
a snowstorm could be produced by turning the blob over, 
and the other a small bronze hand with a practical thumb to 
hold papers. This treasure had a real little gold ring on one 
finger, and there was nothing else in the wide world quite 
so desirable. 

He did not see these things often. Grandfather’s room 
was not in any way the sort of place one went into offhand. 

Grandfather was a tall, very grim, terrestrial visitant 
indeed, and he could only whisper. For some reason, this 
harsh sibilance was quite terrifying to the child, far more 
so than the nagging audibility of his Aunt Carrie; but even 
that almost fascinating fear he would endure occasionally 
in a mixture of terror and appetite for information, because 
grandfather would answer questions. And when one is 
very small and the whole world is yet to be explained, there 
come times when questions will out, like murder. 

One of the things that had newly struck Malcolm Per- 
rinder was the extraordinary difference between his house 
and those he had seen in his short trips abroad. There was 
very little ground in front and none at the sides, though the 
strip of land ran back an immense distance to the woods; 
yet a high wooden fence closed in this scanty holding, as if 
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Matcoim Drew a Hard Breath. 
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it could possibly tempt a stranger to intrusion. On either 
side were two large houses with squat mansards, set more 
or less foursquare in spreading grounds; but his house was 
only one window wide and reared itself five stories above 
the street. 

He had never thought it odd that the rooms in his home 
were long and narrow as a water pipe until he had specu- 
lated on the movements of people in these other houses, 
who could apparently go sidewise. He had seen a face 
pass from one window to another, a hand adjusting the 
shades, and it had suddenly been suggested to him that 
some residences had three dimensions. 

Manifestly, he must lay this remarkable comparison be- 
fore his grandfather, and intrepidly he did so. He knocked 
softly, but did not go into the room much farther than the 
threshold when he had opened the door. The knob was 
just at the level of his nose. He did not go in, because he 
felt it better to suggest that he had only come to disturb 
his grandfather for a moment. He stood looking at the 
tall figure which sat in a gaunt armchair watching him. 

“The house is all up and down and goes out in back, but 
not along the front,” he said bravely, trembling. 

““Yes,”’ whispered grandfather grimly. 

“Tt’s got no fatness. It’s—it’s like a slice of bread 
stood up.” ; 

“It’s a spite house,” said grandfather, with a sudden 
grimace before which Malcolm turned and fled. The words 
conveyed nothing to his mind. It might, so far as he knew, 


**¥ou Got to Make Me Unnerstand,’’ He Said 


Exploration | 
early spring t! 
diffidently out! 
the door in the high fence to discover the 80’ 
very interesting noise on the outside. He wen 
steps to the corner of this barrier and § 
sleeved negro pushing a lawn mower to and iro! 
newly green expanse of the broad shabby la 
both the color and the noise. When the n 
brightly painted thing at arm’s length 2 
blades spun musically. The darky paid 1 
him. But then Malcolm did not expect thai 

Grass! He wished they had some. - 
either side of his home were significantly 
not so in the eyes of Malcolm Perrinder. He’ 
magnificent. a 

He turned and went beyond the other enc’ 
twelve feet of sidewalk to look at the other hous! 
the gate in the hedge. Nobody was cutting 8M 
but a young lady he had never seen before was 
her heels up near the porch, messing agreeably! i 
bed along its battered underpinning of lattice. 8 
a blue dress and a pair of gloves, and the suns 
top of her hair where it had a part like : 
she looked lovely in back. 


was likely to cross his grandfather’s lips, not eve! 
in that terrifying rictus. . 
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m’s nose was just hesitating in the crack to which 
inconsciously pushed the gate, when the young 
2 from her heels and, turning, saw him. She 
gloved hand at him blithely. 

yg like it had ever happened to him in his life that 
remember. He was not conscious of any decision 
atter. Quite simply his legs ran with him up to- 
house, toward this lovely lady. She was very nice 
‘He ran right into her and she put an arm around 
‘made her go down again on her heels to do this 
bly; but it was comfortable, and he laughed 


honey, you didn’t get here so soon as I expected.”’ 
e was perfectly delicious, talking into his neck. 
| she mean about expecting him? He was almost 
‘y to ask, but his eyes were so round that she 
they were like question marks. ‘“‘Weren’t you 
il me what that is?’”’ She thrust forward a very 
ng little fagot of twigs. “I said right out loud 
omebody would tell me,’ and then you came. It 
g on it to say what its name is. If I plant it here, 
grow up to be a tree and tip the house over.” 
jit down, slipped off her loose gloves by merely 
ner fingers, put her hands about his waist and 
m all the way around. ‘“‘ And I declare you haven’t 
ag on either!” 

m laughed because she did. The way she moved 
very different from the handling of Aunt Carrie 
bathed and dressed him. This lovely lady’s hands 
friends. 

se the cleanest boy I ever did see,’’ she next re- 
“What is your name, honey?” 

olm Perrinder,”’ said he. ‘‘What’s yours?” 

|not answer. ‘ Perrinder,”’ she repeated in a soft 
er face became grave, vaguely troubled, and her 
ent involuntarily toward his home. Evidently 
t where he lived. After a moment the smile 


blossomed on her lips again. ‘Well, honey,” she said, 
“my name is Cicely Wallace. I hope you like it.” 

“T think it’s very pretty,” said Malcolm truthfully. 

' “And tag or no tag, here I am planted, but I shall not 
tip the house over. I’m going to tell you something.” 

“What’s it?” 

“T just love having you come over here, but I want you 
to be sure to tell your—grandfather, isn’t it? Isn’t Gideon 
Perrinder your grandfather?’”’ He nodded. ‘Well, I want 
you to be sure to tell him you came and what my name 
is. Will you remember to do that?” 

“T will,” said Malcolm. ‘TI’ll go now.” 

She leaned to him and gave him a little kiss. “Just in 
case,” she said. He had no idea what she meant. 

He ran off down the path and the grim high fence swal- 
lowed him from her sight. She stood a moment looking at 
the still unplanted enigma at her feet, then absently she 
picked it up and carried it into the house. Mrs. Wallace 
was in the kitchen, a faded, shriveled woman who might 
have been fifty or seventy. She was making something 
none too appetizing in a double boiler; some sort of gruel 
for the sick man upstairs. Cicely was not unaware that her 
aunt’s information was not dependable; still, she presented 
the leafless shrub for her inspection. 

“What’s it?” she demanded, quoting her recent visitor 
with a reminiscent smile. 

Mrs. Wallace gave it a vague look. “I don’t know,” she 
said. “‘It looks to me like one of them things that ought to 
be planted in the fall.” 

“Well, to me,” said Cicely judicially, ‘‘it looks like a 
thing that ought to be grateful for being planted any old 
time. What do you think? I have had my first caller. The 
little Perrinder boy ran in to see me.” 

“He did!’” Mrs. Wallace seemed amazed. “I never!” 

“He is the dearest scrap of humanity, in the cleanest 
white piqué pinafore.”’ 

“‘T’ve seen him. But he’s never been in here before.” 


to 
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“Well’’—Cicely paused—‘‘he may never come again. 
I told him to tell his grandfather. It is probable the old 
ogre will forbid him.” 

“Pity you said anything.” 

“No; I'll not have Perrinder think we would do any- 
thing petty just to annoy him. I may have come here to 
visit in the heart of an ancient feud, but I do not intend to 
feed his spitefulness.”’ 

“Tt don’t need food,” said Mrs. Wallace, which reminded 
her that her husband did. ‘“‘I’ll be taking this up to 
Henry,” she said, spooning some of the porridge into a 
dish. “‘And if you’d just wait around and let the doctor 
up.” She put the saucer apathetically upon a tray. “‘Not 
that he can do Henry any good,” she added dully. 

Cicely gave her a little hug. “‘You mustn’t say so,” 
she remonstrated. “‘Keep up your fighting spirit, Aunt 
Mary.”’ 

Mrs. Wallace had none, as Cicely well knew. But her 
fresh young vigor could not believe that confidence could 
not be attained as necessity arose. She herself felt that 
Henry Wallace was very near the end of his existence—it 
could scarcely be called life. So had he withered with his 
declining fortunes that he was now very nearly at as low 
an ebb as they. 

But youth has an unconquerable conviction that death 
can be kept at bay. 

As Mrs. Wallace carried away her tray, Cicely went 
back to the front yard. She knew she was not what she 
would call presentable, not nearly so as that overly clean 
little Malcolm; but what was a doctor that she should con- 
sider her appearance—a country doctor, at that? Probably 
old enough to remember horse cars. She decided on plant- 


ing the nameless shrub near the gate. 

*‘And then it can’t matter much what you turn out to 
be, my dear,”’ she said as she dug a hole for its mummified 
root, ‘‘unless it’s carrots.” 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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an Inch of Your Life!’’ 
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Perceptib 
ress. Thai 
a more 1} 
stock on 1! 


New England 
neighborhood 
where everyone 
knew everyone 
else, and the local 
news was dissemi- 
nated from the 
circle around the 
stove in the gro- 
cery store in win- 
ter and from the 
front porch of the 
Bunker Hill House 
in summer. 

They cal’lated 
that the Burbank 
boy was honest 
and smart, but 
experience had 
taught them that 
you couldn’t force 
a paying crop from 
the niggardly and 
rocky soil of the 
region by mooning 
around and spec- 
ulating. 

There was a lit- 
tle flurry of inter- 
est one night when 
it was reported 
that young Lute 
had found a seed 
ball on an Early 
Rose potato. The 
interest was not 
due to the discov- 
ery entirely, 
though only a few 
of them could ever 
remember having 
noticed a potato 


plant produce "PHOTO. BY NO CURRY 
seed. What caused 
them to prick up 
their ears was the statement that the young farmer 


planned to plant the seed the next spring. 


To Find a Way or Make One 


HEY discussed this foolishness. Several old-timers as- 

serted that theseed wouldn’t grow; those who thought it 
might or were sure it would went on to add, however,’ that 
it wouldn’t set the world on fire if it did. Anyway, some- 
one observed, the only thing the potato seed would produce 
would be potatoes; and why go to all the bother of raising 
seedlings when even a fool knew that the accepted method 
was to cut up a few spuds with an eye or two to each cut 
and drop them into a furrow and 
cover them up and let Nature do 


plant breeding, “I had been thinking about trying to im- 
prove the potato, because it was an important farm crop 
and always would be, and because it was a staple article of 
food more or less all over the world. Maybe I was influ- 
enced also by the fact that the problem was a difficult one. 
How could a plant be improved that was grown from cut- 
tings of the roots—for the potato is part of the root of 
the plant—and that was never grown from seed where 
crossbreeding might be done to give the experimenter a 
foundation on which to build for a better variety? I had 
made up my mind to find a way. 

“T had tried selection of seedlings before, but they were 
all so nearly like the parent plant that there was no 
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nursery, and when fall came and I was sure the i 
were ready to be harvested, I went at the job like! 
ure hunter who feels he has found the right Spc | 
but isn’t sure whether the treasure will be a chestft | 
or an old boxful of horseshoes. What would I find’ 


Forcing Only the Best to Survive 


a WAS prepared for surprises, but not for the vi; 

potatoes that were there. Each hill revealed 
ent type of tuber. There were small, curious-looki)| 
toes, large ones with eyes set very deep, red potatoe | 
white potatoes, smooth pink potatoes—an amazin| 


the rest? 

Later, they heard that the youth 
had lost his seed ball. 

“He was leaving it till it was 
dead ripe,”’ the news gatherer re- 
ported, ‘‘and then the other morn- 
ing he went out and found it was 
gone. Spent all day looking for it, 
too, by jerry, on his hands and 
knees!”’ 

“Humph! Boy like that won’t 
come to any good. Just wasting 
his time.” 

They made this verdict unani- 
mous; there was astory later that 
the seed ball had been found at 
last, a dozen feet away from the 
Early Rose plant that had violated 
the usual rule and borne it, and 
that Burbank had put it away 
carefully against the coming of 
spring. This news was discussed 
spiritlessly,and presently Burbank 
and his potato seeds were forgot- 
ten. 

“For five or six years then,” 
Luther Burbank says, recalling 
those days of his beginnings in 
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“But two of the vines || 
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‘tted before they got to the kitchen. You can see 
iat how many weak hereditary strains there were 
botatoes of that day, all showing up, in one form or 
‘r, in the harvest of those twenty-three hills. 

‘3 potatoes from the two prize hills were carefully 
ind next spring were cut up and planted. That crop 
ain sowed in the following year, and that fall I had 
2 proof that the new traits of my potato were not 
ital, but fixed and permanent, for every plant pro- 
, uniformly high-grade potato of this new type. My 
ought was how to market the discovery, and as I 
le capital and no organization, I took the potatoes 
ecessful seed house of that day and offered them 
». They were refused. No, sir, the seed house 
’t touch them. When I pressed them for the 
one of their experts said that the quality of my 
was so high that they suspected the whole crop had 
ozen, because freezing was the only thing that 
ive a potato that texture and mildness! There was 
‘ing with them. They knew their business and they 
‘mow me, so I sent samples of the potatoes to J. H. 
7, a seedsman in Marblehead, Massachusetts, and 
jpted- them and offered me a hundred and fifty 
for my find.” 

_yery potato, almost without change or improve- 
3 now the world’s staple and standard. There are 
ommunities that live and prosper by raising it as an 
‘e product. In one small section in California the 
. ship. thou- 
and thou- 
‘carloads of 
"y season. 
k produced 
it bears his 
But he re- 
me hundred 
y dollars for 
seless treas- . 


indred and 
dllars,’’ he 
1imsically, 
generous 
ice of ten 
es for my 
! And with 
n potatoes 
proceeds of 
of my small 
ame to Cal- 
0 begin the 
at has been 
er since.”’ 


iches 


3URBANK 
med more 
than con- 
about that 
financial 
tion. You 
new a man 
ared less 
1oney than 
If all the fruits, shrubs, grains, 
and vegetables that he has given 
ld, many of them the leading 
i varieties in their respective lines 
iad been marketed on a purely 
cial basis, he would undoubtedly 
of America’s wealthiest men. In- 
has a simple home, a few acres for 
<, the income of a fairly successful 
isiness man—and a heart more 
contentment, peace, satisfaction 
edom from anxiety than some 
ires of the world could show if they 
heir assets in those lines and made 
Into one lump. 
urbank brightens up when he gets 
ng about vegetables and fruits, 
, though he is a lover of beauty, 
‘ with flowers has never had the 
for him that is made by those 
8 which add to the wealth of the 
‘and orchardist and kitchen: gar- 
nd that enrich the tables of the 
‘hroughout the world. 
‘he American man who happens to 
little plot of ground out back of 
se, I have a suggestion to make,” 
id Mr. Burbank in his abrupt fash- 


PHOTO. BY ARTHUR M. PRENTISS, 
COURTESY SOUTHERN PACIFIC RY. CO, 


‘him buy himself half a wagonload 
\ZeY, 2 spade, a hoe, a rake and a. 


bf garden hose and start a vege- 
rden. 


| 


“First place, it will do him a world of good; more good 
than any daily dozen or rest cure or diet or gymnasium 
course; it will get him out into the air and give him some- 
thing to worry about besides the price of raw materials or 
the new tariff on rat traps. It will pull on muscles he didn’t 
know he had; it will blow some of the tobacco smoke out 
of his lungs and clean up his alimentary tract and give him 
an appetite and make him much easier to live with in home 
or office or shop or store, and it will increase his earning 
capacity right away. That would be a total net gain to 
America, say, of five dollars a month to the man, or sixty 
dollars a year; and if you figure that the prescription is 
taken by thirty million men ’ He waved his hands in 
a comic gesture of despair. ‘‘ You know, I never could fig- 
ure,”’ he said, “but I think we’d have pretty near money 
enough in a few years to pay off the national debt. 

“T don’t think there is a normal woman alive,” he pro- 
ceeded, ‘“‘who could resist fresh vegetables and fruit 
brought from the garden directly into her kitchen, whether 
it is in a three-room apartment or in a thirty-room man- 
sion all cluttered up with servants. Stale vegetables— 
carrots with their fernlike tops wilting, cabbage that 
looks as though it had been taking ahammam bath, spinach 
that has seen better days, peas with their pods all wrinkled 
and shrunken—well, they are enough to discourage any 
woman. But just bring her Simon-pure fresh vegetables 
from your own garden and then go out and listen, and 
pretty soon you'll hear her begin to hum, and then to sing. 
It’s simply irresistible. That’s my 
theory anyway. 

“Now how are you going about 
this vegetable-garden business? 
Let’s see. Let’s see. 

“In the first place I don’t know 
why a kitchen garden—your back 
garden—shouldn’t beas attractive 
as a flower bed. Honestly! I’ve 
known folks who studied it out 
with that in mind and who made 
a treat to the eye. Of course, you 
probably have to economize as to 
space, in most cases, and you have 
to have straight rows and paths 
between to make it easy to get at 
the plants—all that. But if you 
make a plan and keep appearance 
in mind, you can have a vegetable 
plot that will be a highly pleasing 
addition to your place. 

“The primary essential to a 
good garden is good soil. Vegeta- 
bles came originally from many 


This Experimental Plot of Corn in Luther Burbank'’s Garden Contains Twenty-One Varieties. 
is in the Background. Above —Corn in Multnomah County, Oregon 
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PHOTO. BY THE LOGAN STUDIO, STOCKTON, CAL, 
A Girl and a Potato From Central California 


kinds of soil, and there are a few varieties that demand 
certain characteristics in theground. Potatoes prosper best 
in a light, sandy loam; artichokes and those big fellows 
have to have a strong soil, even though it’s a little heavy, 
and so on. But if we are trying to grow a good variety for 
the table in a limited space, the general rule is that the 
soil should be strong enough to give plenty of nourishment 
and light enough to be easily worked. If you are in any 
doubt about your land, ask any good gardener, or even 
have a soil analysis.”’ 


Giving Plants Their Staff of Life 


S[oo mold—the staff of life to growing plants—may be 

impossible for you to get, but you can make a sub- 

stitute for it yourself. Get half.a load of coarse sand, half a 

load of stable manure, and all the rakings and leaves and 

vegetable stalks you have, and mix them thoroughly in a 
(Continued on Page 66) 


Mr. Burbank's Home 
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Protection in Great Britain 


HE gradual trend to a protective tariff in Great 

Britain is in some respects the most notable of the 
postwar developments in economic policy. Protection has 
come into Great Britain through the back door of Safe- 
guarding the Industries, but it has made entrance just the 
same. Each industry must prove its case, but apparently 
the appeal is made to a sympathetic bench. The debates 
in Parliament and the controversies in the public press are 
illuminating and sometimes astounding. The protestant 
language employed by free traders is sometimes unre- 
strained to the point of insult. When so highly developed 
a British industry as cutlery seeks and obtains a high 
protective tariff, it is time to sit up and take notice, for 
something unusual is going on. 

Taking cutlery as an illustration, the British goods are 
not only losing out in foreign markets but the foreign 
goods are invading the home market. Confessedly less 
durable than the British goods, the invading foreign 
goods look as good and sell for less. Is this high price of 
British goods due to low productivity of overorganized 
labor? Is it the result of antiquated equipment and 
methods? Is it the consequence of poor enterprise? These 
are all suggested as explanations, and indignantly repudi- 
ated by the classes concerned. Is it the result of underpaid 
labor in the countries from which the cheap competing 
goods come? Is it the result of depreciated currencies in 
competing countries? Is the Dawes Plan responsible? Or 
debt payments? These are all offered in explanation. 
Finally, quite a large group hold the gold standard re- 
sponsible at once for the loss of foreign markets and for the 
invasion of the home market by cheap foreign goods. And, 
of course, the successfully competing countries, ourselves 
included, flatter themselves that they have achieved a 
technical superiority over the British. 

It is too early in the process to determine the truth. Time 
would make the facts clear if the course of events were 
to continue undisturbed. But political action will inter- 
vene. The Liberal Party has been the party of free trade. 
The Liberal Party is breaking up. The two-party system 
will persist in Great Britain, but the two parties will be 
the Conservative and the Labor Parties. The left wing of 
the Liberal Party will go over to Labor, the right wing 
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will join the Conservatives. A few outstanding figures 
among the Liberals will stand aloof, faithful to their creed 
and protestant without avail. Both the Conservative and 
the Labor Parties lean toward protection, but for different 
reasons. With the dissolution of the Liberal Party, free 
trade will pass into history. The doctrine of protection 
will take on an imperial complexion. There will be empire 
preferences, with higher duties against the outside world. 
It will be a strange sight to see the British Empire, whose 
foreign investments and positive balance of international 
trade rest on free trade, undertake to deal as of old in her 
capacity of banker and shipper for other trading countries 
while setting up tariff duties at the briny borders of the 
United Kingdom. In the view of the traditional Liberal, 
it will be protection for senile, not for infant industries. 
In the view of the protectionists, it is an inevitable 
adaptation to a fundamentally changed world condition. 


The Roosevelt Park Project 


VERY public-spirited effort to increase our national- 

park areas and to set apart for common enjoyment 
regions rich in scenic beauty seems to be blocked and 
hampered year after year by petty local interests. A cur- 
rent instance of effective private opposition is found in the 
case of the projected Roosevelt Park, an addition of a thou- 
sand square miles to the Sequoia National Park in Cali- 
fornia. 

The latter reservation was created in 1890 just in time 
to prevent the destruction of the big trees, those great 
ancients of the Giant Forest whose like does not exist on 
the face of the earth. The delimiting of this park was 
based upon early imperfect surveys and upon inadequate 
knowledge of the importance and scenic grandeur of the 
country which lies to the north and east of it: This is a 
region of imposing gorges, waterfalls and canyons and of 
magnificent peaks and domes. It is said to include the 
most sublime scenery in all the high Sierra country. For 
campers and mountaineers, for fishermen and naturalists, 
it is almost without parallel. 

Ten years ago the proposal to enlarge Sequoia Park to 
include this magnificent region of the Kings and Kern 
rivers and the high Sierras was presented to Congress. 
Later it was urged that the projected park be created as a 
memorial to Colonel Roosevelt. Bills which would have 
given effect to the plan were speedily passed in the Senate 
several years ago, but session after session they have been 
blocked in the House. 
again at this session. 


The matter is likely to come up 
The project deserves the earnest 
support of all who are interested in the rounding out of 
an adequate national-park system. Private opposition 
should no longer be permitted to control the situation. 
The Roosevelt National Park should be definitely and 
irrevocably created at the present session of Congress. 


American Art 


HE artists of America, painters of landscapes, sea- 

scapes and portraits, mural decorators, water-colorists 
and sculptors, are not receiving half the encouragement 
they deserve, nor a quarter as much patronage as they 
would get if the actual and potential value of their best 
work were generally realized and appreciated. 

Three hundred years ago we had, perforce, to look to 
Europe for all that was worthy and authoritative in the 
fine arts. The majority of us still cling to the old habit of 
mind, though there is no longer any earthly reason for its 
existence. Many of our most liberal art patrons still] keep 
their eyes so firmly fixed upon the Old World that they 
have no proper appreciation of the genius for painting and 
sculpture that now flourishes on our own soil. And yet it 
is an incontrovertible fact that in the year 1926 no nation 
on the globe can point to a more gifted body of artists than 
those of the United States; and it is no less true that the 
work which the best of them have been turning out will 
compare favorably with that of any other country in the 
world. Discerning European connoisseurs have their 
eyes upon America. They, at least, are aware of the vigor 
and sanity. and genius of the art which is bursting into 
flower in America. 


April | 


Our patriotism has not measurably extended t¢, 
quate encouragement of American art, though i 
has set an example which the Hast might well follc 
out of five wealthy picture buyers would rather rij, 
check upon a dubious Corot or upon a second-ra 
ing attributed to a second-rate Old Master than ;, 
same sum in gathering together from studios a)! 
exhibitions twenty or thirty authentic examples of 
of the most brilliant of our own younger men, pair, 
have but to live and labor and exhibit for a few! 
win world-wide reputations. 

As their art matures and their fame widens, i 
of their canvases will leap skyward, just as thos| 
predecessors have been doing ever since Gilbe; 
stopped turning out portraits of George Washing 
hundred dollars. 

The hope of sometime realizing a cash profit is t 
motive an amateur collector of paintings can hay | 
ing them. It should not, however, be held agair 
he tries to select his pictures with the most ca 
crimination and to assure himself that they are | 
sound merit and permanent value. Any colle, 
does so and exercises an informed good taste or | 
by the authoritative advice to be had from mus(| 
organizations and other noncommercial sources } 
to do quite as well with paintings as with stoc] 

It is high time that art in America be demoera 
should become less and less a monopoly in the h_ 
comparatively small group of rich men and wome 
is good for the wealthy is good for persons of || 
means; and in this instance there is no reason }| 
should not have it. Painting, sculpture and, ir: 
the fine arts afford admirable intellectual playgr | 
tired business men. When novels and theaters p 
golf courses and tennis courts are buried unde 
snow, when business cares harass, the lure of t) 
as refreshing and as restful a stimulant as there ij 
over, it is a noteworthy fact that middle-age 
affairs, keen lawyers, bankers, merchants and ;, 
executives, who have taken up the study of pair 
relaxation have often developed an extraordinari) 
taste and powers of discernment and appraisal w) 
been the outspoken envy of professional critic 
who make a living by art criticism are so often s| 
little things and so very wrong in great ones that 
claim no inborn authority for their calling. Men | 
down upon as mere moneygrubbers may presently | 
doing for fun what the critics do for pay, and 
better and with clearer insight. 

The practical way to encourage American art 
sound examples for the lasting pleasure they | 
There is plenty of wall space for them. There a 
of chances to invest in them. All over the lan¢| 
institutions, public libraries, clubhouses and the’ 
going up. A large proportion of them would take | 
distinction if they were adorned with appropriat) 
spiring mural decorations. Indeed, this fact is) 
realized by architects that more and more the 
cluding provisions for these embellishments in t} 
inal estimates. 

Most of the new houses of the well-to-do ha’ 
over the fireplaces in living and‘dining rooms. D) 
delight in filling them with meaningless old paint) 
have picked up cheap at city auctions. Why 1 
these salient spaces with canvases painted to th’ 
order, paintings he will really care for, such as fa| 
traits, well-remembered scenes, boyhood haunts 0. 
anything that expresses his personal tastes and i 
After all, it is his house and not the decorators. | 

Young artists can encourage collection by pric 
paintings modestly. In the long run it pays bet) 
many pictures rather reasonably than to dispose 
at inflated figures, whatever may be the metho 
tistic neighbors. Contented clients are as good 
for a painter as for a lawyer. yous 

It is time for those who boast that they will try) 
once, and that they are always ready to take a © 
scout about among the picture shows and take! 
on American art. They take longer chances in 
every! day. 
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’’LL give you ninety a week to start and 5 per 
cent on the net sales,’’ said my friend, the presi- 
' dent. “That’s only chicken feed to what you 


” 


after all, it’s a gamble. Two years ago 
’ J cut in hastily, “I know. Two years ago you 
je $15,000 a year on the same gamble and I didn’t 
sense to snap it up. Perhaps that was a good 
both of us. Ihadsome expensive things to learn.” 
-ully I shook hands. I was really glad my friend 
aid for the lessons I had been taking in how to do 
jafter a boom. If he had, he might not have been 
jive me my first job in ten years. 
/y ever needed a job more than I did when, finally, 
ed in swallowing my pride a year ago, and hunted 
| He is the manufacturer of a staple steel product 
d always enjoyed a nice domestic business. I met 
in Paris during the war, searching the hospitals 
‘n. It was his first trip, while I had made a dozen 
dealing with high officials. 
in imagine how he felt about it when I dropped a 
the right place. We became good friends. I 
d him that he ought to build up an export busi- 
tt when the tide turned against me he saw what 
t see and offered me a good salary to establish 
broad. 
on thousand,” Ilaughed. “I’ve made that many 
ore lunch, and J’ll do it again when business picks 
get going.” 
e you do,” he said. He meant it, too, but it only 
‘mad. Before I could appreciate the soundness of 
e I had to bring my losses to $200,000 and get 
my last nickel. 


Old Urge for Independence 


2t’s start at the beginning. I went to work at 
teen as an office boy in one of the seaboard-city 
‘ters of a big steel corporation at $2.50 a week. 
ne | was twenty-eight my salary had increased to 
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$150 a month. I can see now it wasa pretty fair measure 
of what I was worth to that company, but at the time I 
thought I was underpaid. 

My title was manager of structural-steel sales, but 
actually I was a sort of sublimated clerk. In my spare 
time I had studied quite a lot about metallurgy. I knew 
more than the average salesman needs to know about 
manufacturing methods in steel mills. Maybe that gave 
me a superior air, which didn’t help any in my advance- 
ment. At any rate I was full of grievances. 

I wasn’t the only one, however, and in January of 1916, 
the chief salesman—who headed the office clique of which 
I was a member—was dropped. For some months I had 
been urging him to quit, take me along and start our own 
brokerage business, but he was too cautious to take the 
plunge until he was pushed overboard. His entire capital 
was $2600 —the savings of nearly thirty years—and natu- 
rally he refused to risk any of that as salary to me until he 
could get going. 

The idea of being in business for myself became so thor- 
oughly rooted, however, that I began to get busy. You see, 
the war was then in full swing, and American manufacturers 
were getting the first trickle of the avalanche of orders that 
came in later. In 1915 I had become convinced that this 
activity would extend to shipbuilding sooner or later, 
and I had made a study of our facilities—those of the 
whole country—to supply a demand for ships. 

I found that, as shipbuilding 
had languished in the United States 
for many years prior to the war, 
our yards had not kept pace with 
modern developments. The 
builders of steel ships use 
frames and girders known as 
ship channels and bulb angles 


for the skeleton, and since 
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Als Told to William Al. McGarry 
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the tonnage had not justified new sections the out- 
of-date ones were still in use. When you design a new 
section you must also have a new set of rolls in the steel 
mill. Rolls are so expensive that the practice was to make 
a new set only for an initial order of 500 tons or more, with 
more to come. I had some talks with my shipbuilding 
friends, and suggested to them that if we could agree pri- 
vately on a new list of sections at that time we would be 
all ready for the day when the change could be made. 
They liked the idea, and suggested the British standard 
sections. These were so numerous, however, that I knew 
it would be useless to ask American yards to adopt them. 
So I suggested that each yard submit a minimum number 
of sections to start. Out of these lists I made up a com- 


posite list to which the yards agreed. 


When Praise is Not Enough 


FEW months later the boss started to turn the office 
AN upside down in a search for information on shipbuild- 
ing requirements. The president of our company had had 
an export inquiry. Quite casually I told the manager what 
I had, and we spent the next three hours going over the 
details at luncheon. Two days later I was called to New 
York and informed that the company had taken an order 
But 
even while the compliments were flying, arrangements 


for 16,000 tons on the strength of my information. 


were being made to turn over all my 
data to another department head. 
Just about that 
the 
chief salesman sent 


(Continued on 
Page 74) 
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Future States 


HATEVER played its part shall rise 
In other forms for other uses: 
All blown-out flames as fireflies 
Go lightly flitting through the spruces. 


Forgotten pins are turned to gold 
Or silver—here opinion varies; 

While faithful dolls, the learned hold, 
Resume their work as elves and fairies. 


Old, truthful mirrors reach the sky 
To serve as cherubs’ looking-glasses, 
And rubber tires when they die 
Are changed to swings for little lasses. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


The Shirt Waist 


EAR MR.EDITOR: Here are some statistics that 

might interest you. I have spent twenty-five long, 
hard years compiling them, and if they don’t do something 
to remedy the smoke nuisance now, there is no hope for 
any of us. 

In 1900 I bought myself a new shirt waist. It was a 
gorgeous affair—high collar, frilly jabot, shiny cuffs and 
pillow sleeves. Do you remember the pillow sleeves, Mr. 
Editor? They were the shortest road to hell and dam- 
nation extant, according to the ecclesiasts, and a tough 
proposition to launder. I managed to get along nicely, 
however, by doing it once a week. On Friday one noticed a 
little gray on the cozy side 
of the pillows and a slight 
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sanitary, of course, but was I not already laundering it 
three times in a period of two weeks? It became a pleas- 
ant little jest among my friends that I was seriously con- 
sidering a laundress. 

In 1915 the wash lady was no longer a joke, and she has 
never been particularly humorous since. I also installed a 
shower bath. Not for the wash lady—originally, that is— 
but for myself. I thought it would save time, and as I was 
bathing four times a week instead of twice, the factor of 
time was important. I was soon disillusioned, however. 
It took all the time I saved by the shower, to get the wash 
lady started, and more to get her stopped. Between times 
I counted the silver spoons. It was my laundress, by the 
way, who suggested the removal of the jabot and the 
toning down of the pillows. She termed them, in the jocose 
vernacular of the time, ‘‘damfooldustcatchers.”’ 

1920 saw the entire removal of the damfooldustcatchers 
under pressure. The left one was converted into half a 
dozen doilies for my brother’s wife, and the right made an 
excellent tea cloth. In spite of this elimination, however, 
the shirt waist had to be laundered three times a week, and 
worn inside out on Sundays. And only with great diffi- 
culty did I persuade my wash lady not to commit suicide 
over the income tax. Meantime I bathed twice a day. 

In 1925, things reached a critical point. My laundress 
left for Florida in November. The air is so thick with 
smoke that when I am not swallowing soot I am washing 
the shirt waist. I do that twice a day. My face, in the 
little space of mirror that I rub off every morning, is the 
color of Barnum’s first elephant; and I bathe faithfully, 
three times daily. My employer says that if my appear- 
ance is not improved I shall be fired. He also says that if I 


line at the cuffs and neck. 
I washed it Saturday, 
ironed it Sunday and had it 
ready to wear again Mon- 
day morning. Curiously 
enough, I found an analo- 
gous condition in my per- 
son. On Fridays I began to 
show signs of wear; I 
bathed Saturday night, 
basked Sunday and was 
ready to meet the world 
again Monday morning. 

In 1905 the shirt waist 
was still going strong. 
Slight repair work was once 
necessary on the left pillow, 
and on Friday nights the 
evidences of gray were a 
little more pronounced. 
But I managed to continue 
respectable. 

The end of the next five 
years marked the death of 
a time-honored institu- 
tion—the Saturday Night 
Bath. It was now consid- 
ered indecent to bathe less 
than twice a week. In 1910, 
too, I sewed velvet bands 
around the neck and cuffs 
of the shirt waist. Less 
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don’t spend more time at the office I shall be 
that in the same breath. Is there any justice’! 

I have only the satisfaction of knowing that /}| 
I can at least launder shirt waists. Andif I laut! 
shirt waists I, too, can go to Florida. Better |’ 
Fijis, where shirt waists aren’t worn. 

But, Mr. Editor, the situation is desperai 
limited my wardrobe to one shirt waist for the | 
experiment. Now I am too poor to buy anot 
however, is a minor point. Think what the fig 
If the smoke nuisance continues to increase as]. 
past twenty-five years, in 1950 I shall be lau) 
shirt waist four times a day and bathing si 
laundering six and bathing nine; in 2000, launi| 
and bathing twelve; and in 2025, launderi 
bathing fifteen. I shall spend seventeen and on) 
on sanitation alone. When, then, shall I eat, d) 
to the movies? 

I have a hankering feeling that these figures ;' 
been derived by some sort of faney progression | 
refrained because the results would be too ghi! 

But figures don’t lie. Something must be dot 
probably be so cynical as to remark that in 202 | 
dead. True, but what good will that do me il’ 
smoke ordinance in hell? —Dorothy BE. Me 


Efficiency’s Foe 


FFICIENCY, we love it, 
System we adore, 
Statistics most men study 
Craving scientific lore. 


Business ci 


busine: 
Cold to ti 
If woman, 
woman 
Would le’ 
men al 


The Local Fre 
down and s' 
At last! | 
A brakey fror' 
pops, 
The fireman f 
der drops, 
The whole trai: 
hasty hops 
F. ly past! 
You'd think the ' 
to burst, 
To see those tratt’ 
persed, 
But they all wa 
her first— 
The new Lui 
lass! 


Fast Mail's late. 
Limited must wo 
While Katy gets’ 
with the Loca 
Freight; 
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The delicious flavor 
you get only in this 
TOMATO 


onic tt, SE pocnetomen 
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TEMPTING TOMATOES sun-sweetened on 
the vines! Every tomato washed five times in 
running water of crystal PURITY! Cooked and 
strained through mesh as fine as pin-points retaining 
only the rich, wholesome parts—the tonic juices and 
LUSCIOUS TOMATO ‘“MEAT’’—in a smooth 
puree. 

vyewww 

Still more enriched with nourishing country 
butter, parsley brought fresh every day from our 
own farms, other herbs and dainty seasoning. 
Blended and cooked in great tureens of pure nickel 
by Campbell’s FAMOUS FRENCH CHEFS with 
life-long experience in producing soups of HIGHEST 
QUALITY AND FLAVOR. 
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Such a tomato soup is bound to be a treat to 
your appetite—refreshing, invigorating, wholesome! 
See how DELIGHTFUL it is—TODAY! 


i 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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AMDEN,N, J., U5 
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N THE elevator, Stella, appraising this charming 

girl and more and more approving, admitted 

that her freakish mother had scored. The posi- 
tion was piquant, interesting. She murmured her 
first greeting over 
again: ‘‘At last, 
Katinka.” She was 
justly proud of 
that quick achieve- 
ment. How per- 
versely foolish of 
her mother to run 
such arisk. Sup- 
pose she had said: 
“And who the 
devilareyou?”’ A 
jolly greeting to a 
guest who came to 
stay, and believed 
herself an accepted 
and familiar 
friend. A contrib- 
uting guest? Of 
course, heavily 
contributing; and 
sucharrangements 
were not made to 
continue for a 
week or a month. 
Stella’s chuckle 
was all but audi- 
ble. 

What wise and 
seasoned brain 
had selected her 
mother for the 
post of permanent 
paid chaperon for 
this subtle and su- 
premely elegant 
young person? 
She had got thus 
far in her deduc- 
tions by the time 
the lift stopped. 
In the hall she re- 
flected that the 
girl had never seen 
her mother until 
this afternoon. 
“Oh, but she is 
charming!’’ These 
were words refer- 
ring to a stranger. 
Crossing the din- 
ing room, Stella came behind that she might see who spoke 
to the girl; but no one bowed. She admired the straight 
flat back, the distinguished carriage, the absolute uncon- 
sciousness. 

“But how gracious,”’ said the girl as she sat; ‘‘a little 
feast of greeting for me.’”’ She looked with pleasure over 
the table set for three, with its special decorations of or- 
chids. 

She darted quick eyes about, seeing everything, yet ap- 
parently seeing no individual. These eyes, lively, intelli- 
gent, seemed black at first to Stella, but presently she saw 
them very deep blue, unusual with a skin too dark for per- 
fect beauty. 

“T am so glad you like my mother, Katinka,” Stella said. 

Katinka laughed. ‘“‘Who could help it?” she asked. 
“‘And the contrast—ah, but Lady Warmley is very. con- 
scientious’”—her eyes twinkled—‘‘and evangelical. She 
was so good. The Christmas clubs, and the clothing sales 
and the medicines for the sick and the advice for those un- 
happy peasants who would be so happy if they were let 
alone. I—I, Stella—I was bored to tears. I he 
stopped short as the orchestra played the opening bars of a 
merry tune. Her eyes drooped, her fingers trembled 
slightly. ‘‘The composer,” she said, “played it in our home 
in brighter days.”’ 

Austrian, thought Stella, and chattered over the music 
about Lady Warmley, watching keenly for resemblances. 
Presently she was sure that she detected a vague likeness 
to her late stepfather. That was the explanation then. 
Guardians had searched out the widow of a family connec- 
tion to find a home for the gilded waif; an absurd, a ridicu- 
lous choice, a farcical situation—for all but the lonely girl. 
Stella pictured a once-great family, war ruined, its members 
killed or so utterly dispersed that none was left to shelter 
this helpless banished daughter of luxury. Her sympathy 
was keen. 

“Pardon; you said?” 
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By Kenyom Gambier 


RALEIGH 


BY HENRY 


‘How did you know?” Stella, hiding , 
looked across with solemn eyes. 

‘Perhaps I was wrong, Stella, but I was ga 
is very hard for a girl in England. Lady Ws. 
‘knew noth: 

a mother’s ;; 
She talked ) 
my heart, 
about love | 

“Surely | 
tinka, you |; 
in love?” 

“Oh, ye 
We are ron: 
we Austriar 
the world , 
that; but 
speaking 0) 
riage. That: 
ous; that is | 
ent. I peri, 
must mana 
own. affairs; 
withdraw nm 
fidence fro) 
dear lady, I 
to spare the 
gentlema: 
pain, so I ca) 
gave him t 
shoulder,” 

“But, Kai| 
didn’t yo 
him?” 

“Oh, very, 
That is) 
wished to| 
him. 4H) 
highly elig | 
all but fan 
was grateft | 

“CiGaes 
why?” 

“Becau 
was going | 
willing to | 
me even if 
an Austria| 
overcame t) | 
udices of hi’ 
you see. L| 
noblesse hi! 


Stella Saw the Reading of the Little Note Behind the Shelter of a Fan 


“That Lady Warmley is punished for my crime—while 
I—I am rewarded.”’ She smiled and humor shone from the 
dark eyes. 

“Your crime, Katinka?” 

“Ts it not a crime to go through two seasons in London 
and remain unmarried?”’ 

“A fault,” Stella laughed, “but yours entirely—not the 
men’s.” 

“Ts it, Stella?” The girl shook her head. “They placed 
me wrongly. How should they know English life? Lady 
Warmley is—well, I stretch a point when I say she is of the 
haute bourgeoisie. She is good and kind, but her father was 
in commerce.”” The charming shoulders were so expres- 
sively shrugged that Stella feared she would break a strap. 
“Her husband is only of the second generation of the peer- 
age and can remember his grandfather’s brewery.” 

The calm contempt of these utterances astonished and 
amused the American girl. ‘My dear Katinka,” she cried, 
“you are still living in a dead world.”’ 

“T choose that, then, rather than to die in a live world. 
It is the only world I know. It is not dead, Stella. It will 
come again.’’ She leaned back and lifted her proud chin. 
*‘Aristocracy will always rule,’’ she announced, “It is 
under the heel of the canaille, but that is only for the 
moment.” 

“Eat your dinner, you dear little die-hard.”’ 

Katinka laughed. “TI argue, I discuss,” she said; “it is 
not for the dinner table.” 

“You spoke of marriage,’’ came as a reminder from 
Stella. She was intensely interested in this lonely standard 
oat gallantly waving her oriflamme over a lost battle- 
field. 

“Yes, how could I marry in England? I am an alien 
enemy, remember. Who would marry an Austrian? There 
were some however. I look in Burke. In the shield of one 
there was no quartering. So I snub him before he knows 
that he intends to become interested in me.” 


prejudices. 
are intern: | 
They do no! 
ish hatreds. But Lady Warmley was not of the | 
circle and I could not meet then often ——” | 

A light smash of glass behind, a muffled ery. | 
seized a cruet of salad oil and poured it over the ha 
waiter scalded by boiling coffee. 

“You are very quick—and very kind,” Katinka | 

“T fear,’’ Stella answered as she watched the mi 
ported away, “‘that he is badly scalded.” 

“That class are not sensitive; he will soon re! 
She turned indifferently from so slight an incide! 
could never tell,’’ she ran on, smiling, ‘what happt’ 
other suitors. I am sure that some made proposal 
of those who were above prejudices, whose famil 
justified an alliance with mine; but nothing hay} 
You can guess why.” 

Stella shook her head. 

Katinka smiled. ‘I would not accuse Lady W| 
of being mercenary,” she explained, ‘‘ but she was P'| 
then, these intelligent people who arranged my life fc! 
made it come out that Lady Warmley lost a consi 
income when I married, how should the chance con! 

“Cynic,’’ Stella laughed. “This is nonsense. A) 
you—who needs to make chances for you?” 

“Yes, yes, but then come the details. The wome!! 
Winneburgs do not discuss money.” Her jolly littl: 
tinkled. ‘‘They only spend it. It was so easy [0) 
Warmley to say ‘But you are not rich enough for ]] 
‘Her dot is not large,’ and, of course, the propos’ 
dropped. I suppose my trustees perceived this | 
thunderbolt falls. I am transferred—yes, like my ' 
upstairs, to an American lady of high position. Ant 
this lady young and gay at heart and that she hai 
who is chic, of my own age, who receives me as a sist: 
you think I am like a prisoner who comes out of a di 
into joy and sunshine? Oh, yes, I am that. Stella, | 
jump up on this table and yodel like the herds! 


ry yo] 
Tyrol. | (Continued on Page 38) 
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The new 90-degree eight-cylinder Cadillac eagerly 
assumes all the obligations to an owner which right- 


ES li=¢ 
fully attach to the purchase of the very finest car 
procurable. 


The Cadillac Company, speaking from the experience 
of a quarter-century, invites you to expect of the 
new Cadillac a measure of performance supremacy, 
a degree of superiority in body-work, a soundness 
of investment that can be found in no other car. 
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On that high principle, with a profound sense of 
every engineering, manufacturing and service respon- 
sibility which it assumes, you are invited to give 
your most serious investigation and consideration of 
the new Cadillac. 


A thorough trial of the 90-degree eight-cylinder Cad- 
illac is available to you through any Cadillac dealer. 


| Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

Stella, charmed by the engaging frankness, intensely 
sympathetic, was almost affectionate in manner. 

“We shall try and make you happy, my dear Katinka,” 
she said. “It seems so hard that you should not have been 
consulted. You have friends of course. You should have 
been placed with them.” 

“Who knows or cares about my friends?” asked the girl. 
““My two brothers killed, my father dead, I in a Vienna 
convent. They smuggled me to Paris, to the sister con- 
vent, in 1917, these dear sisters, and there I stay. Pres- 
ently comes a notary. He has secret instructions and 
money; the wreck of the estate, they say; and after that I 
have a franc or two tospend. And then with the Armistice 
comes Lady Warmley and I am brought to London. There 
are cousins in Nice, starving; cousins in Berlin, very poor. 
That’s all—all the rest gone. Now I have made you sad. 
That is not fair. Remember, it is years ago for me.” 

A waiter receiving orders, speaking to Katinka in 
French, addressed her as comtesse. The title did not so 
much surprise Stella as that Katinka was known at the 
Carlton. She had inferred that Lady Warmley lived very 
quietly. The trifling incident would have been forgotten 
had not Katinka, a little later, said that she had not been 
in the hotel once that season. Even then, what matter? 
Waiters changed about; but the callous remark about the 
scalded man and this slight happening brought some 
reserve to Stella’s judgment of her new friend. 

“Surely, Katinka,” said the practical American girl, 
“you know something more than this about your affairs.” 

Again that high disdainful shrug. ‘‘I starve in Paris,’ 
Katinka said with her attractive smile, “‘I am wrapped in 
luxury in London. I take one or the other, but I do not 
question.” 

““What long miles between your ideas and mine,” Stella 
commented, wondering. ‘‘I should go crazy.” 

“Tt is far apart, your world and mine,” Katinka agreed, 
“but you and I, we are near. I have seen some of your 
men. They are not subtle, your American men, and they 
do not understand women; but some of your women— 
they are wonderful. You are not of the Old World. You are 
not expected to be. You are tried in Europe by your own 
standards, not by ours. You pretend that you have no 
caste and we laugh and pick out your upper classes for our 


Her Look to Right and Left, Easily Seen Beneath the Street Light, 


friends. I have heard that everybody has a family tree in 
your United States of North America and we smile at this 
widespreading tree which has a branch for everybody ——” 

And then came Mrs. Benson, strolling across the room as 
though it was hers, assured before she was seen that the 
two young people were getting on very well. 

“Your Lady Warmley,’’ she drawled, “‘has much to say 
about nothing, my dear Katinka.” 

“My faults are many,” laughed the girl, “‘and you must 
be warned. I am difficile. Iam arrogant. I have a shock- 
ing temper. I am not adaptable. I am intractable. Oh, I 
have heard it all.” 

“T heard pleasant things, too,’’ said Mrs. Benson. “I 
made a guess that the Countess Katinka von Winneburg- 
Wolfsegg zu Raab was considered a little pupil who should 
learn gladly at the feet of Lady Warmley re 

Katinka pealed laughter, for the imitation of Lady 
Warmley’s manner was excellent. It is not to be denied 
that this long name for one girl was delivered with a cer- 
tain air, but the main intention was to tell Stella with 
whom she was talking. 

“But I am Miss Winneburg now—except to my fellow 
country people,” the girl said. She shrugged, smiled. ‘‘It 
is the time, you know, for aristocracy to recline low.” 

“The only mistake in English you have made,” Stella 
said, “‘and that is slang. How so perfect?” 

“The English governess ee 

Obviously came thoughts of happy childhood and with 
them silence. 

“‘Coffee beneath the palms,”’ Mrs. Benson said at length 
and led the way. Stella promised to join them later and 
excused herself. 

‘She is a dear, your girl, Mrs. Benson —— 

“‘T told you Pe 

“Jane, then. It isso friendly of you. Stella has a beau- 
tiful dress; oh, it suits her—and she throws it away on a 
waiter. I do not understand this.” 

“Tt is an unusual tip, I must admit,’”” Mrs. Benson com- 
mented as she found a table on the edge of the crowd. 
‘Did she promise to hand it over tonight?” 

This form of humor was entirely lost on the Austrian 
girl. She explained how Stella had splashed her front with 
coffee and oil merely because a waiter had blistered his 
hand and presumed to ery out. ‘‘She has gone to change, 


” 


Iam sure. All that trouble and a ruined areal 
should be sacked, Jane.” 

“Tell Stella that.” } 

Mrs. Benson had no wish that the two girls shoy| 
friendly nor that the party should be a quartet, | 
houses, where people would gather for the pheas¢| 
ing, were open to Stella and could be opened to ¢}| 
friend of the family, Paul Neale. That was th| 
division, leading to desired ends. For herself | 
Austrian girl of distinguished family—well, there| 
to plan. 

Near by in the palm court, she saw the Doi! 
noisy friends, but her cool greeting checked the; 
intention of rushing over to her; they were not ¢]| 
be presented to the young countess. She saw the 
of Baltimore and Newport, all that could be asked 
and wealth, but they had a party; she marked ¢| 
down for the future. 

She chattered all the time, but she was alwa;, 
watch. Her restless busy eyes kept to the seats! 
and she did not see Paul Neale, standing behind a 
tently inspecting the girl by her side. But Stelj,| 
ing, almost touching him, was about to express he) 
and pleasure when she was checked by his e| 
She drew back, interested in his absorption. Hi| 
trated gaze led direct to the girl in pink sitting he| 
Benson. Stella knew that he could be blind and | 
no girl had ever made him either. She had seen’ 
that over a problem to be solved, but never over | 
impressive was his isolation from that crowd t} 
felt a sudden chill. She tossed her head slightly ;} 
to free her eyes from an overhanging lock; then} 
was made to clear her brain from fantasy, but | 
fantasy. Curiosity? She shook her head. He! 
knew many people; it was no cause of surpri 
stranger sat intimately there. She turned to | 
Striking, very attractive—so much must be ; 
different from American women, of course, sugges 
tle refinements and the charm of mystery. Wh| 
What more could a man see? 

She glanced about. Nobody else was staring 
The girl was no magnet for everybody. Why 
She remembered the little French girl in the count 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Chrysler “70” Roadster, 
$1625, f. o. b. Detroit 


Let a Chrysler “70” enter a home 
Operating two or more cars and 
the others rapidly fall into dis-use. 
The Chrysler, on the other hand, 
is constantly in use—because the 
others cannot compare with Chry- 
sler. In due time—through sheer 
logic —it replaces the rest. 


Who would choose sluggishness 
against Chrysler snap and dash? 
Who would choose the cumber- 
some and the costly as against the 
convenient and the economical? 


Chrysler is virile, awake, alive. In 
and out, and around the others, it 
darts—circling them on the hills, 
passing them on the highways. 


Height, weight, balance, space, ac- 
celeration, power, appearance— 


Everywhere You Hear— 


Chrysler 


these are some of the things Chry- 
sler has revolutionized. 


Make no mistake—you have wit- 
nessed the rise of new principles in 
motor manufacture which are still 
profoundly affecting all motor car 
design. 


No car is immune to the irresist- 
ible attractions of the Chrysler—it 
continues to invade all classes of 
ownership, beginning with the 
highest. 


Watch the city streets, the country 
club, the fine homes, the country 
roads and above all—listen to the 
enthusiasm everywhere. 


One dominant universal note in 
motor car conversation—the in- 
comparable Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER’70” 


PROSE EOE 


CHRYSLER “‘70’’—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; 
Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1605; Royal Coupe, $1705; 
Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, 
$2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER ‘'58’’—Touring Car, $845; Roadster 
Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; Sedan, 
$095. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “ 80’’—Phaeton, $2645; 
Roadster, (wire wheels standard equipment; wood 
wheels optional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3105; 
Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven-passenger, 
$3595; Sedan-limousine, $3695. 


ed 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. All dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time-payments. 
Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by 
the Fedco patented car numbering system, ex- 
clusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counter- 
feited and cannot be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidence of tampering. 
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ELL, there was nothing practical about Rita del 

Valle. She had seen me fence with Rufo; she 

knew I was a clumsy swordsman. She knew 
that Ramon Zufiiga, trained in the arts of a Latin gen- 
tleman, was a skilled fencer and had fought successful 
duels. She knew I had no reasonable chance; knew, 
too, that her own case would be worse if I were killed. 
True, there were a few 
men about the place, 
and others at the coffee 
finca on the seaward 
slope—laborers, humble 
fellows like the porter 
there. Even if they 
came in time, they 
wouldn’t last long 
against Zufiga’s profes- 
sionals. 

Yet did she beg me 
not to fight? She did 
not. She walked beside 
me to the sala de armas, 
and when I begged her 
to go back, she touched 
my hand and stood a 
moment looking up at 
me. Without a word. 

Words are no use 
sometimes. That mo- 
ment is one of the clear- 
est and most vivid in my 
memory, yet there is 
nothing I can say about 
it. Maybe the sense of 
life grows keener near 
the boundaries of the 
mystery that envelops 
life. Something like 
that; it’s hard to put a 
name to. The man who 
lives too safely, moder- 
ately, practically, will 
never see pure courage 
in a woman’s eyes. 

Then she went back. 

They placed Tedfilo 
Zufhiga by a wide barred 
window where the light 
was good; ranged them- 
selves on the rest 
benches like spectators 
at a cockfight—a bull- 
fight, rather, with my- 
self in the title rdle. 
Ramon peeled off his 
jacket, took a rapier 
from the rack and foos- 
ened his shoulders with 
swift easy lunges at a 
target on the wall, test- 
ing hiseye. Ionlystood 
heavily and waited. I 
couldn’t limber up a 
skill I didn’t have, and 
Y had a good reason for 
not taking off my coat. 
My gun was under it. 

He was a beautiful 
animal, I won’t deny. 
Heavily, watching him, 
I knew the farce would 
last exactly as long as 
he wished. J couldn’t hold him off as I had held Rufo 
off, with rigidly presented point. His wrist was as strong, 
his reach as long as mine. He would wear down my arm 
and get me as he pleased. Yet it was the only defense an 
unskilled man could use. 

He said with mocking politeness, “‘ Will you not take off 
your coat? You may grow warm before you grow cold.” 

““Thanks,’’ I said stolidly. ‘‘I intend to finish with you 
before the sweat rises. I have no curiosity about Latin 
blood.”’ 

It isn’t hard to bluff when there is nothing else you can 
do. You may as well. He knew it was a bluff; he grinned 
and tossed his rapier to the man who was to carry the farce 
of judging. This happened to be the spokesman of the 
guard who had halted Gabriel and me before Zufiiga’s car- 
riage on the mesa. He murmured humorously, “So my 
master was to pay you for my insolence, Senor High-and- 
Mighty?” 

I said, ‘“‘His son shall be the price.” 

They laughed. 
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His Words, When I Had Time to 
Think of Them, Were Queerer 
Stilt. ““Get Out of My House!”’ 


/=d Ramon Zufiga said, “‘Have no hope that I shall run 
on your point and spit myself for you. I am not a boy.” 

It was a moment before the significance of that remark 
hit me. That was the joke! He knew; he knew the clumsy 
defense I had used against Rufo del Valle. Yet there had 
been no witnesses! And Rufo had vanished that night, 
and I had told no living soul but Uncle Ben! 

I cried, ‘‘ Did Rufo tell you that before you killed him?” 

He only laughed and offered me first choice of swords. 
I moved sluggishly, uncertainly, thinking, ‘‘He knows! 
Who told him?”’ I saw his handsome eyes, glowing, mock- 
ing and assured. With a third rapier the judge held up 
our blades, said “Guard, sefiores!’”’ and slipped his own 
blade down. 

Subconsciously, I guess, I knew it was no use to try to 
defend myself. Vaguely I had meant to taunt him, try to 
make him lunge before he could wear down my rigid arm. 
No use! He’d take his time; he meant to play with me, 
make a joke of me before he killed me. He could do it, too. 
Subconsciously I knew it—with my nerves, I mean. All 
my brain had to do with it was to remember—afterward. 

No use to defend myself. My hand felt the blade free 
and my nerves cried ‘‘Now!”’ Not a single feint or parry; 
only the light, instant slither of steel on steel, a light jar of 
the pommel as the needle point glanced on bone. Queerly 
his eyeballs quivered and their luster dimmed. Queerly 
his blade was on my shoulder and my hand was at his 
chest. There was no shock to speak of; it seemed a long 
time before his poised left arm began to fall. 


} 

I 

As if time had slowed into split second), 

hind a swift unreasoning consciousness. | 
ate unexpected lunge had run him throug 
was still no sound or motion in the room. 
Slowly, it seemed, his loose rapier bey) 


from my shoulder. There was a hoa. 
scream—not from Ramon; he never made. 
from his father. I think he was the first ar 
grasp the appalling truth. The loose rapi;' 
ing on the floor. Then all at once Ramo) 
me. My hand ripped my coat open and | 
my{) 
for t 
His | 


the | 
benches like a moving picture halted in mida | 
their feet, one of them toppling forward, amo | 
smoke above his lifted hand. I saw their gu| 
to swing and spit; I never knew when I beg | 
room was roaring like the inside of a monstri| 
my memory is of the way their hands moved | 
been skipping like a flea on a hot stove. In| 
as fast as I could pull the trigger; I felt the 
ing on empty shells as I flew out the doo} 
Uncle Ben? 

The heavy door banged shut. I saw hi| 
it and thought he was hit—until I saw thew) 
crouching low, a knee and shoulder braced a | 
know? Men who fire through a door will ain| 
higher. 

The latch was outside. I saw it lift and 
down. 

“Get away from there!’”’ snapped Uncle) 
cartridges from his belt into his gun. “Wal! 
You run get the feller that’s holdin’ their | 
let him get away!” 

The door was opening against his press) 
You never stopped to argue with Ben M| 
when he spoke like that. His voice gave J} 
that he knew what he was doing. He did, | 
there, forced backward inch by inch, he fin 
lifted his gun to a height that would suggest 
ing, set the muzzle to the crack and fired. 

The door went shut. 

Watching him as I ran, I almost banged | 
nando coming out a door with his shotgun; | 
ber how I blamed him for being so slow t 
Even a sick man, I thought, might have riset| 
to such an emergency. It seemed a long tin 
must have been about fifteen seconds aff 
started. And I wronged him, evenso. He he! 
I know now—and he had stayed on the job. 
it, in case he might not*live to come back 
what I call a man. 4 

Whirling out into the entryway, grabbin: 
iron grating to help me turn, I saw Rita com 
to her, ‘Get back!” The man who held the: 
holding them; he was coming in. I snappe) 
lessly at him. That’s one argument against | 
holster; it carries no spare cartridges. Is| 

(Continued on Page 42) 


}t where the finest eggs 

osroduced, gathering 
‘nown as ‘‘produce 
lave been established 
‘& Company. 


| they are inspected at 
roduce plant, the eggs 
d and shipped in re- 
| cars direct to Swift 
vuses. 


¢ branch houses they 
Zain inspected, i. e., 
| quality by looking 
1em against a strong 
hy are then packed in 
od delivered to the 
| which you buy them. 


‘field Eggs are packed 
iSily recognizable 
Uniform fineness of 
' assured by careful 
fapid delivery and the 
| care in handling. 
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a tood service 


IRECT from the farm, Brookfield 
Eggs come to you—perfect eggs, 
delivered in cartons, in perfect condition. 


LEVEN Mid-Western States pro- 
duce twice the quantity of eggs, 
poultry, and butter they use. 


This surplus is all necessary to supply 
the deficiency in seven Eastern States. 


Swift & Company performs an impor- 
tant service in gathering and transport- 
ing the surplus product from the region 
of plenty to the distant region of scarcity. 


A reliable, continuous market is thus 
insured for mid-western farmers, and a 
constant supply for eastern consumers. 


The distribution of these products is 
handled with such directness, efficiency, 
and economy that the farmer receives the 
maximum return and the consumer the 
highest quality at the lowest possible price. 


Swilt & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
up—lucky for me that natives nearly always aim at a man’s 
head—ducked and dived at him. The entryway boomed 
to a noise like a Big Bertha going off; or maybe that was 
my head hitting the cobblestones outside the door as we 
went down. 

It knocked me cold. I remember sitting up, wondering 
vaguely what that fellow was doing in my lap. As a mat- 
ter of fact he wasn’t doing anything. He was just lying 
there. 

“He was going to shoot you!” said Rita del Valle, 
panting. 

She stood over us with my empty gun held grimly by the 
barrel. Horses danced all about the open space. Men 
rounded the corner of the house at a high run, and sud- 
denly I remembered. It’s a good thing I had nothing to 
shoot with, groggy as I was. They were Don Fernando’s 
own men just coming from the corral. 

I shoveled Rita’s victim out of my lap, shouted ‘Guard 
this man!” picked up his gun and galloped into the patio. 

Nothing was happening. Ben Murchison and Don Fer- 
nando weren’t even braced against the door; they only 
watched it, talking in low tones. And the men inside knew 
they were watching it. You could hear one of them groan- 
ing close against it now. That was the one who had been 
next to it when they had pushed it open. 

Uncle Ben asked me, ‘‘How many’d you get?” 

“Get?” I said groggily, my head still addled from that 


thump. 
“Besides Ramon.” 
“Oh,” I said. “I don’t know. If any.” 


“T never saw you drop but one. And I missed,”’ he said 
ruefully, ‘twice that I know of; maybe three. Gettin’ 
old, that’s what. I got excited. Come pretty near hittin’ 
you, the way you bounced around. But I hit three of ’em 
pretty solid. Count one you got, and Ramon, and the 
feller that pushed the door, and another one maybe; 
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can’t be more’n five or six of ’em in any shape to fight. 
Did you catch the feller outside all right?” 

“T caught him all right,” I admitted, ‘and Rita took 
him off me. Don Fernando’s men have got him.” 

“‘That’s good. Don’t want him bringin’ another bunch 
in here on us. We got plenty on our hends already.” 

It seemed a conservative estimate. 

Nothing held that door shut but a bronze latch, useful 
only to warn us if they tried to open it by stealth; any 
sudden impact from the inside would break it off. 

The wood was marred, breast high, with little splintered 
places. That door was thick; their bullets didn’t quite 
come through; but three or four in the same place, if they 
should think of it, would drill aloophole. And what if that 
squad of cavalry should give up the chase of Johnny 
Hecht—or catch him—and come back? They’d rescue 
Zufiga, not us. They knew which side their bread was 
buttered on. Had they been near enough to hear the 
firing in that room? 

There was nothing for it but to wait and see. 

Don Fernando’s men were edging into the patio, cau- 
tiously; all their lives they’d feared the name of Zufiga. 
Of course, they congregated exactly where they’d catch the 
first volley from the door if it burst open. Ben Murchison 
told them so and they almost leaped out of their sandals in 
their stampede. You couldn’t blame them; they were just 
laborers, not fighting men. 

You could hear the hoarse voice of that pitiful, terrible 
old paralytic howling. Like a maniac. Well, maybe he was. 
He said he’d have me crucified. He said he’d have Don 
Fernando stripped naked and flogged and given to his dogs 
alive. And he kept talking to his son. As if he could hear, 
telling him how his death should be avenged. He said Rita 
and Dofia Constanza should be Things no sane man 
could have thought of. You thought he didn’t know what 
he was saying. But I’ve heard a few things about Tedfilo 
Zufiga since then. 


Api 


I can’t tell you how a thing like that gets on | 
To me, who had grown up in Milo, Indiana, 
tesque, unreal. Yet in a general way I el 
For thirty years nobody had successfully oppos| 
since Ben Murchison himself had done it—for | 

No help could come to us; only to him, | 

It was Ben Murchison who stood against hi); 
I; I had no idea what to do. Not Don Ferne| 
of the house. Curious how Don Fernando’s ey| 
on him—this shabby, steady, unspectacular || 
Well, not quite a stranger; he remembered D) 
as a bookish youth, a cousin of the gallant I} 
Vizcaya once. And Don Fernando knew him} 
quick-witted soldier of fortune who had seized | 
for Luis on that night of flaming memory. A} 
ory, yes; but there was splendor in it too. 

That was when I had time to remember. 

‘Wha’ d’ ye mean,” I said to Uncle Ben—“y)| 

He set his gun hand on the latch, putting | 
touch on guard before his blue gaze came t} 
showing the strain a little, but faintly whimsic 

“That’s right, Buck. I bought it.” 


XXXII 


T ISN’T easy to be practical when your blo: | 

with violence. I heard what he said, but it) 
sense. With his left hand, after a struggle b; 
crippled shoulder, he reached his pocket an} 
folded paper; and that didn’t make sense ei; 
was legible enough, its Latin script a little sha | 
clear except toward the end; here the pen haj 
the lines gone ragged; but you could read it| 
Maybe that was it—the words were too few, ‘) 


“‘T, Fernando Fernandez del Valle, of the hi| 
Caoba, Department of Toloba, Republic of ; 
(Continued on Page 178) 


Toward Sundown Rita Came Out and Sat Beside Me in the Colonnade, Pale, Somber:Eyed Staring Out Into the Pati 
? C) 
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By DeWolf lopper amd Wesley W. 


ot tremble for the old age of Fred 


:, Frank Tinney and Sir Harry Lauder, 
ive I ever seen Al Jolson or Ed Wynn 
, five-dollar gold pieces in the nickel 
he telephone booths and the Subway 
.. Yet everyone knows, of course, that 
jve no business sense and that man- 
| producers are notoriously shrewd 
snen. 

however, these canny producers and 
» never have been able to maintain a 
jeir own in New York, though their 
sharges support four or five flourish- 
jitions, among them The Lambs, prob- 
<nost successful club in the world, and 
| most distinctive. I say most success- 
‘se no other club is used so intensively 
‘mbers, is given such a collegiate loy- 
3 so literally the home, hearth and 
ers of its personnel, as the six-story 
sin West Forty-fourth Street, just 
jae corner from Broadway. House 
iiber Onereads: ‘‘The clubhouse shall 
@losed.”” And it never has been. 
oet laureate sang on the occasion of 
) golden jubilee: 


LIE 4 


mia era iggy: aati 


\y aman is alive no more 

jemembers that day in ’7'4 

: five performers, none of them hams, 
ijether and formed The Lambs.” 


(Christmastime of 1874, George H. 
1a layman, invited Harry Montague, 
ickett, Edward Arnott and Arthur 
al members of the cast of The 
jin, then playing at the old Wallack 
0 a supper in the Blue Room of Del- 
Fourteenth Street restaurant after 


jrere no actors’ clubs then and these 
0 thought, at the time, of founding 
irs, when not acting, were accustomed 
1 the benches and sidewalks of Union 
Iking shop. If the weather was for- 
jnever was more than seventeen steps 
every man’s club. 

luary of ’75 the original five and two 
0 the circle gave a supper at the 


orée. Plates were laid for fourteen, 
iber to bring a guest. Only two of the 
peared. George Fawcett Rowe, who 
ie hotel, was routed out of bed and ten sat down 
lie 70’s called a repast. Someone suggested that 
ization be made permanent and Harry Montague 
| name—The Lambs. 

ine, as not even all its members know, came in 
2out way from Charles and Mary Lamb. Mon- 
come from England in 1874 to be leading man at 
| In London he had been a member of a con- 
iner club of twelve, the traditional round-table 
Sir John Hare had formed the circle and chris- 
‘ae Lambs in 1869, when the hospitality and good 
‘had reigned in the home of Charles and Mary 
| were green in the memories of Bohemian Lon- 
n the early decades of the century, “‘Let’s go to 
\’” was the answer to any dull evening. 

The Lambs Cross the Ocean 


psident was known as the Shepherd, the vice 
‘nt as the Boy. There were twelve Lambkins, 
ngst whom any vacancies in the round table 
. Occasional outings in the country were called 
; and dinners known as Gambols were held 
| a time at the Gayety Restaurant, then irregu- 
t the circle died of inanition about 1879. It had 
' enough to plant a seed across the Atlantic, 
\wittingly. Montague had borrowed the name 
‘Tminology, apparently, without consulting his 
pia and it is doubtful if the twelve diners at 
7 knew of the existence of the American offshoot. 
ito have been forgiven, however, for in 1896 the 
(, badge of office and other ritualistic parapher- 
'presented to the New York Lambs, and the few 
inembers of the long-dissolved London club were 
norary life members. One of them, Sir Squire 
tstill lives. 

»haned flock of muttons, bleating very softly, 
\on wabbly young legs from the Union Square 
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The N. V. A. Club, New York City 


Hotel to the Matchbox, to Wallack’s Theater, to the 
Monument House, to 19 East Sixteenth Street, in the next 
few years, still only a supper club. In 1877 it was incor- 
porated. When Montague died in San Francisco the fol- 
lowing year, its numbers had grown to sixty. Another 
year later, when Harry Beckett retired as treasurer, he 
turned over to E. M. Holland, his successor, $80.40, the 
entire assets. Yet, in a year more, the club had moved 
into its first home, rented quarters at 34 West Twenty- 
sixth Street, where I joined in 1887. I am, I believe, the 
third or fourth oldest member now, and I have been both 
Boy and Shepherd. 

The Lambs included many excellent actors in the 80’s, 
but it was far from being representative of the profession. 
The members were fewer than 100, its finances hand to 
mouth, like those of the actor of the time, and its perma- 
nence doubtful. So when The Players was launched in 
1888 by Edwin Booth, who gave his home in Gramercy 
Park as a clubhouse, the enormous prestige of Booth, and 
such men as Lawrence Barrett, Mark Twain, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, Augustin Daly, A. M. Palmer, Gen. William 
Tecumseh Sherman, John Drew, Stephen H. Olin and 
Brander Matthews on the board of directors, shoved The 
Lambs back into the chorus, so to speak, for a time. 

Booth had seen the American actor lounging in Union 
Square, mingling only with his own kind and handicapped 
very often in competition with British actors by lack of 
equal social graces and cultural background, and had given 
his home and founded The Players to augment both their 
comfort and their dignity. Here was to be a place where 
the younger American actor might make himself at home 
with books, pictures, relics of great players of the past; 
find intellectual contact with the best minds of his own 
profession and with men of achievement in other walks of 
life, refinement of thought and manner, and ennobling asso- 
ciations. In his business the actor was called upon to per- 
sonate artists, business men, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
men of inherited wealth. In The Players he was to be 


Stout 


brought among such men and to see at first 
hand how they comported themselves, for it 
was part of Booth’s plan that any male more 
than twenty-one years old in any way con- 
nected with artistic life, if only as a patron or 
connoisseur, beeligible. Professional theatrical 
critics, only, were barred. 

In Great Britain, where trade was infra dig 
for gentlemen, the stage was peopled with Ox- 
ford and Cambridge graduates. The choice of 
a career for a younger son virtually was re- 
stricted to the navy, the army, church or stage, 
and many found the latter most attractive. In 
increasing numbers these British actors brought 
to America that poise born of easy association 
with all the elements of society. In compari- 
son, the American actor, usually the product 
of a hard and rough school, often suffered. He 
was, in fact, being crowded out of the dress- 
suit and the drawing-room drama by the suaver 
alien, to whom evening clothes were not a cos- 
tume. 

In addition, the British actor, playing much 
of his season in London and never more than 
a few hundred miles distant from the metrop- 
olis, was permitted a home life known to few 
American players. Thirty years and more ago 
the native actor spent so large a part of his 
time on the road, as many as 3000 miles from 
Broadway, that he could not maintain a home. 
The Players was to be such. 


Gambols and Washings Galore 


| Operate Wrest Gare our stage today is 
recruited quite as much as the British the- 
ater from the schools and the best homes, yet, 
curiously, the drama has not benefited as 
largely as might have been expected. Hand 
these young men and women aside of Shakspere 
and they are dumb, but ask them to sing, dance 
or stand on their heads and they oblige instantly 
and with professional skill. 

Booth had reserved a suite on the third floor 
of the club as a residence, and there he passed 
the last four years of his life and died June 7, 
1893. Numbers of notable actors continue to 
be members of The Players, but Booth’s gift 
had fixed the club in Gramercy Park and the 
theatrical district steadily moved northwest- 
ward, until today its center is forty blocks 
away. It is a taxicab journey to The Players; neither bus, 
street car nor subway passes near by. The name of Booth 
alone is sufficient to endear this quiet club forever to actors, 
and at least five of its directors always must be actors, 
managers or dramatists, but because of its relative inacces- 
sibility the profession frequents it less and less. Meanwhile 
the more agile Lambs were following the Rialto up Broad- 
way, and The Lambs has come, in my opinion, more nearly 
to fulfillmg Booth’s ideal than the club he founded. 

The Lambs’ first outing or Washing was held on Wal- 
lack’s Island, Lester Wallack’s summer home near Stam- 
ford, and it is recorded that three carriages held all the 
participants. By the time I joined, the Washings were taking 
place on Clay Greene’s country estate, at Bayside, Long 
Island. They lapsed about 1899, to be revived in 1922 by 
John Golden, the present owner of the former Greene 
estate. Greene, who now lives in California, returns each 
year to act as Collie. But the actor is such an urbanite 
that he is awkward in the country. Charley Hoyt, the 
playwright, bequeathed his pleasant country estate at 
Charlestown, New Hampshire, to The Lambs, intending it 
to be a restful resort for the members. No one, however, 
could be induced to get that far from Broadway except on 
pay; the club sold the New Hampshire property and in- 
vested it in the present building. 

The Lambs are at their most frolicsome at the Gambols. 
The first Gambol was held a year after I became one of 
them. The club had been indulging in occasional windy 
banquets, and Thomas Manning, who was treasurer, led a 
revolt. “I grow weary of these feasts of dearly bought 
eloquence which cost so much and return so little,’’ he pro- 
tested. Clay Greene advanced the suggestion that a mimic 
theater be built in the dining room of the Twenty-sixth 
Street house, to pay the back rent of which, by the way, he 
shortly before had advanced $1000, one-third of all the 
money he possessed. A makeshift stage was thrown to- 
gether and we began giving occasional entertainments, 
usually burlesques on current successes. There were but 
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two that year. Otis Skinner, Joseph Holland, Kyrle Bellew 
and Thomas Whiffen, whose widow has become the grand 
old lady of our stage, were on the first program. Digby 
Bell and I were on the second: 

But it was the third, held on May 1, 1889, which is re- 
membered. Out of it grew a tragedy as strange as some of 
the macabre flights of Poe’s imagination. That night, 
Washington Irving Bishop, a professional mind reader, 
exposer of spiritualism and former associate of Anna Eva 
Fay, was a guest of Henry E. Dixey and volunteered on 
the program. Clay Greene offered himself as a subject. 
Bishop asked Greene to think of a name, and the first that 
came to Greene was that of a guest whose signature he had 
noticed on the club register earlier in the evening. 

Blindfolded, Bishop led Greene directly to the register, 
ran a finger down the page and stopped at the signature of 
the man of whom Greene had thought. Several moments 
later Bishop apparently fainted. Physicians in the audi- 
ence examined him, pronounced it catalepsy and restored 
the mind reader. Some in the club were skeptical and were 
at no pains to conceal their suspicions of a hoax. Piqued 
by these doubts, Bishop began another demonstration. In 
the midst of it he fell in a second faint. Unable to revive 
him, the doctors present had him carried to a room in the 
clubhouse, where he died the following noon. 

The attending physicians called in consultants, and 
eventually the coroner, and an autopsy was performed. 
Several days later Bishop’s mother brought a criminal ac- 
tion against the doctors who had taken part in the autopsy, 
charging that her son was not dead but in a state of sus- 
pended animation common to him. He always had carried 
a written warning on his person, she said, addressed to 
‘doctors and friends,’’ forbidding an autopsy or any vio- 
lent means of resuscitation. No such paper had been found 
on him, however, and a coroner’s jury absolved the offi- 
ciating surgeons from all blame. 

Eventually these Gambols were the salvation of the club 
and created its lasting prosperity. Originally they had 
been private affairs to which each Lamb was entitled to 
bring one guest. In 1891, Augustus Thomas suggested 
that the best of the acts be grouped into a public Gambol 
to which admission would be charged, a variation of the 
time-honored benefit performance. It was done and Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll, who had become a member in 1889, made 
the opening address. The receipts and the business sense 
of Greene as Shepherd and Thomas as Boy began to pull 
the club out of debt. They compromised with 
our creditors and the membership began to 
leap. In 1895 it was 272, and when Greene 
and Thomas stepped down in 1899, after seven 
years in office, the club had a waiting list for 
the first time. 

Furthermore, it occupied a home of its own. 
Thomas B. Clarke, the art connoisseur, first 
suggested that the club buy and build. -In 
1896, a house at 70 West Thirty-sixth Street 
was purchased with money produced by the 
public Gambols, remodeled on plans of Stan- 
ford White and occupied in May, 1897. It 
became a famous chophouse when we crossed 
Forty-second Street in pursuit of the still- 
shifting theatrical district; but in 1897 Herald 
Square was the Rialto’s heart, just as Twenty- 
third Street had been when we were in Twenty- 
sixth Street. 


Carefully Planned Gambols 


GAIN it was Thomas who pointed the way 
to the present club building. The carpets 
hardly were down in Thirty-sixth Street when 
he broached the plan of an annual All Star 
Gambol tour of the larger cities. Nat Good- 
win was the first to volunteer, and William 
H. Crane, Stuart Robson, Wilton Lackaye, 
Henry M. Woodruff, Clay Greene, T. Daniel 
Frawley, E. W. Kemble, Joseph Holland, Fritz 
Williams, Vincent Serrano, Charles Klein, Burr 
McIntosh, Chauncey Olcott, George Barnum, 
E. J. Kellard, Jefferson de Angelis, Alfred 
Klein, Digby Bell and myself were among the 
members who followed his lead. We opened 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, May 24, 
1898, in the midst of the Spanish-American 
War, to a gala audience, and set out by special 
train with Boston our first stop. There was a 
minstrel first part, with myself as interlocutor, 
and in every city we paraded minstrel fashion 
in frock coats and high hats, headed by a band 
of fifty led by the late Victor Herbert. 

The net proceeds of the week’s tour was 
$62,000, sufficient to pay off both mortgages 
on the new club, all other debts and leave a 
little in the treasury. The tour became an an- 
nual event and accumulated a surplus so rap- 
idly that we bought the site, built our present 
home and occupied it in 1905. Ten years later 
we doubled the building. 
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Rising transportation costs, the increasing disinclination 
of actors to leave New York and the dwindling novelty of 
the tours, put an end to them before the war, but the an- 
nual public Gambol continues to be given in New York. 
Its proceeds and the income from the dormitories, the 
restaurant, and the moderate dues from the 1600 members, 
what with a rent and mortgage free property, suffice to 
keep the club self-sustaining: 

The public Gambol is held in the largest theater obtain- 
able, usually the Metropolitan, the Century or the Hippo- 
drome, but the more frequent private Gambols take place 
in the theater in the club building, the most completely 
equipped little theater I know of. Members still are en- 
titled to bring one guest each, but to discourage the prac- 
tice, because of the limited capacity of the theater, ten 
dollars is charged for each nonmember attending. 

I hope the reader has not formed a mental picture of a 
Gambol as a sort of Mulligan stew to which members con- 
tribute bits from their repertoire. It is not, neither is it 
actors’ horseplay, nor even excerpts from current plays or 
burlesques upon them, nor a tryout for new plays and 
vaudeville acts. The boys do not gather in the grill and 
say: “Let’s get up a show a week from Tuesday night. 
Will Rogers can do his rope stuff; Dave Warfield might re- 
cite Good-by Jim, Take Keer of Yerself; Robert Mantell 
can do something from Shakspere; Raymond Hitchcock 
might imitate Elsie Janis imitating Eddie Foy; Giovanni 
Martinelli sing all six parts of the Lucia sextette; and 
Hopper recite Casey.” 

That program, deleted of my Casey, might do for a bene- 
fit, but it would be a cab-driver’s vacation for The Lambs. 
Long ago the club demanded the new and the unusual in 
its theater, and enforced the demand. The Collie and the 
members he drafts for the program are on their mettle, 
and as the membership includes famous artists, musicians, 
dramatists, novelists, cartoonists and the like, as well as 
the run of the stage, there is no lack of material. The 
programs run the gamut from farce and burlesque to 
tragedy. 

More than one young man has won his first hearing on 
Broadway through his contributions to a Gambol. Haz- 
zard Short is an example. Three famous plays grew out of 
sketches written for our shows—Edward Milton Royce’s 
The Squaw Man and Augustus Thomas’ The Witching 
Hour, and The Copperhead. That uproarious skit, The 
Lady in Red, made famous by Clark and McCullough, and 
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pretending to be the opening performance of | 
melodrama by a stock company in Winniepas| 
consin, was part of one Gambol, Walter Cat\\| 
Mahomet Mahoney, the eminent detective, 
“Damned clever, these Chinese!” If there ey} 
anything funnier, it was the sketch entitled At ; 
Guignol—in which Frank McCormack, as | 
interpreter, sat in a stage box and explained, in! 
ecstatic English, the story of a typical Guignol| 
two male American tourists—which has twice 
Gambol program, the only act, I believe, tha} 
repeated, and that by vociferous demand. Bo} 
skits, though convulsive to any audience, wer 
hilarious to actors, but the latter was too 
situations for the commercial stage. Other sk 
have made particular Gambols memorable }| 
passed beyond the club stage, because they we 
fessional in their appeal or otherwise unsuiti 
office patronage. 2 | 


ECAUSE women never are admitted to the 
never has been a Ladies’ Day—all feminin 
be played by men. This is simple enough i 
comedy; often adds to the risibilities, as ms 
dramatic club has demonstrated, but in se 


ludicrous situation. Yet, again and again | 
nights, I have seen women’s roles in drama a 
played by men so extraordinarily well that [| 
of few actresses who might have done the par 

The most memorable of all, it: seems to me 
Abeles’ playing of the squaw in the sketch 
The Squaw Man. The story was that of 
younger son who had settled on a Wyoming t 
80’s and, with no thought ever of returning | , 
come the father of a half-breed son. When the 
six years old, a barrister arrives from Englan 
that the squaw man’s father and elder brothe 
and that he has come into the title and the 
squaw man, sincerely devoted to the mother 
rejects both title and estate, but the lawyer pl 
oblige. The squaw man must, he argues, be true 
and return to his own; the Ind 
must be bought off and the child }| 
mensurately with his station in li 
voking of the boy’s future wins | 
reluctantly to the lawyer’s plea, ar 
the decision to the squaw as kin 
sible. 

A stolid savage, knowing on! 
words of English, and her natives | 
telligible to the man, she cannot | 
grief, despair and ravished moth 
impassioned rhetoric or gestures. 
plays the part is restricted to littl 
grunts. Thesquaw grasps the situa | 
consents with a nod, almost as || 
commonplace for a woman to su} 
child and mate to an abstraction ¢| 
understands nothing, and leayes| 
She is not seen again, but a mome| 
single bark of a pistol tells her fa! 
play is written, the whole bur 
climactic scene is left to the s 
actress, and more than one, whe 
became a popular success, was fou! 
to it. But long before the renunc’ 
this night, all had forgotten that | 
not really an Indian mother, a! 
have seen a more spontaneous OF a) 
tional response, even in The Lam| 
where, with sympathetic and pli 
diences, good work always is rewi! 

Another performance that sti! 
memory was that of Byron On) 
Model, in the Gambol of April 10,! 
action took place in the Paris studi 
English artist. The young ma’ 
visits him in an effort to dissuad! 
his Latin Quarter life. He smiles a) 
tude and sends her away affection’ 
not remember the name of the y! 
who played the gray-haired motl’ 
gave a performance of which Mi 
Whiffen need not have been ashe! 
artist is painting a Biblical scene, | 
to find among the professional m( 
that suggests the spiritual demal 
Christ, he sends his servant out t} 
streets. The servant is long on thi! 
returns at last with a splendid you! 
with a natural blond beard. Th’ 
structs the servant to show the P; 
(Continued on Page sl 
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The Landau Sedan, $1295 
') by Fisher with V. V. one-piece windshield, bumpers front and vear, automatic wind- a ib He oe rh Bai Balen 
d cleaner, rear view mirror, wing radiator cap, heater, gasoline gauge on instrument ee ee my soot ob a all 
d, dome light, window lifts and door locks, new accessible door controls, roller shades, 
1 quality upholstery, robe rail and foot rest, transmission lock, four-wheel brakes, 
von tires, air cleaner, oil filter, full pressure oiling and The Harmonic Balancer. Ks og) poke chen OE i ar pi giee til 


resent traffic conditions, in large cities particularly, place 
premium on quick acceleration, four-wheel braking and 
se of handling. Clear-cut superiority in these respects 
as made the Oakland Six an outstanding favorite among 
rivers who demand safety, as well as superior performance. 


Touring $1025; Coach $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sedan $1195; Landau Sedan $1295. Pontiac Six, companion to the Oakland 
Six, $825 Coupe or Coach. All prices at factory..— — General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest, have been made still lower. 
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Fifty Yards up the Street 
She Stepped Into a Large 
Car. It Carried Her Away 


HERE runs from 
' [ ‘Recent’ Park to 

Camden Town Tube 
Station a street called 
Park Street, one of those 
elderly streets in which 
little Georgian houses are 
dreadfully jostled by the latest designs in ferro-concrete. 
It is adingy street, but something of athoroughfare. Busses 
run along it, and the wealthy dwellers in the district at the 
northeast corner of Regent’s Park use it when they motor 
to the north by way of Haverstock Hill. Also there are in 
it an old bookshop, three curiosity shops and the shops of 
two bird fanciers, who also sell tortoises; shops which draw 
to themselves wealthier customers than does the six-storied 
emporium in Camden Town High Street. 

It was in Park Street that the young but large Doctor 
Hassendean established his surgery, on the first floor of a 
small house not far from the Labor Exchange. On that 
floor, besides his surgery and his waiting room, were his 
bed-sitting room and kitchen-bathroom. A staircase, for 
the exclusive use of himself and his visitors, ran down 
from them to the street. 

Young Doctor Hassendean had set up in practice on 
that first floor with great hopes but small capital, and 
things were not going well. Nevertheless, he was paying his 
way. At the end of sixteen weeks he was as well off as when 
he started; on every day of the past ten weeks he had been 
confident that his luck was about to change. His luck had 
not justified that confidence. But his admirable cheerful- 
ness remained unabated by this churlishness; and when, at 
half-past nine that Thursday night, he shut up his surgery 
and made ready to enjoy himself after his day’s work, he 
was in as good spirits as if he had been earning ten guineas 
an hour. 

It was his habit to betake himself, after working hours, 
to the bright but decorous Mirandola Club, the younger 
members of which danced while the older discussed the last 
thing in culture. There he would find his favorite dancing 
partner, the young and beautiful sister of John Walton, a 
cultivated young stockbroker who lived on the nearer 
slope of the northern heights. Miss Mary Walton and 
young Doctor Hassendean danced together admirably, and 
they were interested in much the same things—lawn tennis, 
musical comedy and the films. She displayed a pleasing 
interest in his fortunes, and being seven years younger than 
he, frequently gave him excellent advice. 

He found her at the Mirandola, to which she had been 
brought by her brother, to whom also she frequently gave 
excellent advice, which, alas, was too seldom taken, and 
invited her to dance. They slipped into a fox trot, and 
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Mary Walton 
thoughtfully asked 
how much he had 
made that day. 

“‘Highteen shillings,’ said young Doc- 
tor Hassendean with a dauntless air. 

“Tt seems to go on and on and on,” 
she said sadly. 

“Tt does,” he said. 

“T’ve been wondering whether John 
could do anything,”’ she said, frowning 
thoughtfully. 

Young Doctor Hassendean shook his 
head. 

“The people John knows don’t go to 
surgeries for their doctoring,”’ he said. 

“T wasn’t thinking so much of patients, 
but of changing your luck,” said Mary 
gravely. “‘John often has very good am- 
ulets among his jade—love charms and 
money charms and charms that give you 
good health or long life. Last Christmas 
we gave a money charm to a girl who 
was rather hard up and she has done 
quite well ever since.” 

Young Doctor Hassendean jerked a 
trifle restively and not in time with the 
music. He knew that, as a doctor, he was 
a scientific man. Was this talk of charms 
and amulets, he asked himself, the kind 
of talk for ascientific man? The answer 
was no. Then heremembered that Mary 
often gave him good advice. After all, 
there might be something in it. 

“‘T wish he could find one for me,” he 
said in a rather indulgent tone. 

“T’ll talk to him about it. You come to tea on Sun- 
day,” Mary Walton said. 

They danced together for most of the evening, talking 
with enthusiasm, as the young will, of Charlie Chaplin and 
Hobbs, the leviathan of cricket; and at the end of the eve- 
ning she reminded him that he was to come on Sunday for 
the jade amulet which should mend his fortunes. At four 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon, therefore, he arrived, rather 
doubtful, but re- 
solved to let Mary 
have her way. Af- ae 
ter tea, John Wal- ; 
ton unlocked the 
cabinet in which he 
kept small pieces of 
Chinese hard stone, 
jade, agate, crystal 
and lapis lazuli. 

“You’ve come to 
me at a bad time,” + = Su 
he said thought- 
fully, as he drew : 
open the top ek amon er 
drawer. “‘I have By : : 
three excellent jade 
love charms and a 
very powerfulagate | 
charm against 
glanders. But you 
are not, I trust, in j 
love and you have i 
no horses.” 

“No, I haven’t 
any horses,’ said : 
young Doctor Has- u 
sendean hastily, . 
and he blushed. 

“At the moment 
I haven’t a wealth 
charm of anykind,”’ 
said John, closing 
the top drawer. He 
opened the second 
and went on: “‘ But, 
of course, jade is of itself a very 
lucky stone and any piece of it 
brings luck. I’ve a piece here 
which may be of some use to you.” 

He took from the drawer an oblong piece 
of milky jade about four inches long and two 
broad, carved into the shape of a rather 
cubist fish; on it were engraved eyes, a 
mouth, fins, spines and a tail; the carving 
and engraving were rough. John Walton 
rubbed it almost affectionately with the palm 
of his hand. 


r Jeps “This 

ie useful,” | 

ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT REYNARD Was use 
priest of; 


poor little Shintoist temple as a gong to summon | 
probably devils. Juju doesn’t soak into jade, | 
so you needn’t worry about that. Certainly I ha) 
to any extra grief since it has been in the house | 
turn out to be quite powerful.” | 

He spoke with a conviction that impressed yo), 
Hassendean, who took the fish with an almost 1! 
put it in his waistcoat pocket and thanked him , 

“Of course I can only lend it to you, for it is ¢| 
period, an uncommonly rare piece and evidently 
of the cubist inspiration in modern art,” said Jo 

“Of course,” said young Doctor Hassende; 
“How shall I use it?” 

John hesitated; then he said: ‘‘It wouldn’| 
thing to nail it on your front door above the kn). 
pierced with two holes for the cord by which 
pended from the top of its frame. Drive the |: 
pins through them that they’ll take, so that 
easily stolen. What you want is patients, and }| 
outside your flat. On your door, it will catch {| 
they pass and, at any rate, if it doesn’t actuall; 
luck, act as a bit of an advertisement. If ¢| 
Council interfere, that will be between them ani 
sciences.’ . | 

When, later, he had gone, Mary asked her | 
the fish would really work. 

John’s face became the face of the aecomall 
player he was, and he said, “It ought to. Wh) 
believes quite a lot that it will.” 

Doctor Hassendean went home uncommo) 
with his mascot. He set it on his mantelpiece, | 
times that evening, as he studied the batting a. 
averages for the week in his Sunday paper, his: 
like brown eyes rose to dwell onit with anairofs 
For the time being he had forgotten that, as ¢| 
was a scientific man. The next morning he was} | 
with it, and hopeful; and as soon as he had | 
breakfast, he went to an ironmonger’s and | 
largest steel pins that the holes in the fish y| 
came back and nailed it to his door. 

He stepped onto the pavement, drew the ¢| 
observed the result. He was a little surprise 
was not large; it was not bright; but it was soi| 
with its surroundings that it caught the eye 
brighter object might not! 
It even caught the eye fro | 
side of the street. Passers | 
to look at it more closel; 
up t 
gery 
thes | 
tient | 
set ]. 

N 
pour 
the 
(Cor! 
Z| 


i) 


They Saw 7) 
at the Str 
They Were | 
“The Police | 
By Jove!” | 
Soft 
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“The Gauge Room where the pre- 
cision-measuring instruments are 
checked and tested by master gauges. 
This room is the very heart of the 
factory—here the accuracy of manu- 
facturing operations is governed. The 
Picture was drawn from life.” 


From the General Motors Institu- 
tional Advertisement entitled 
“Accuracy.” 


UR 


Back of the growing preference for Oldsmo- 
bile, stands performance. Back of that per- 
formance, stands quality. Back of that quality, 
Stands a manufacturing policy that does not 
tolerate the slightest variation from accuracy. 


One inspector to every seven workers, is 
the ratio in the Oldsmobile factory. Every 
material is tested to the highest standards, 
every measurement verified with the greatest 
precision, every driving demand anticipated 
and provided for. 


You can depend upon a car built like that! 
You can recognize the difference the moment 
you take the wheel. The more you drive the 
Oldsmobile the more you will value these exact- 
ing standards. For they guard that fine per- 
formance steadily, as months and miles rol] by. 


We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ in teresting book 
“Conquering the Australian Bush.”’ It you would like acom- 
plimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich, 


The car illustrated is the De Luxe 
Coach, priced $1040, at Lansing. 


> 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
was undoubtedly not so thin. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon his fees, for consultations and medicine, amounted to 
eighteen shillings. With the evening hours to come, it 
looked likely to be a thirty-shilling day. 

He made himself tea, and as he sat at his sitting-room 
window drinking it, he watched the seedy passers-by. 
A large limousine came slowly down the street. As it 
passed, the face of an old man, wrinkled and cadaverous, 
was framed in the window. He appeared to be staring at 
the jade fish. The car went on down the street. In about 
four minutes it came slowly back, drew up to the curb and 
stopped before his door. 

Young Doctor Hassendean could not think that it 
brought a patient; but he could hear rather jerky feet 
mounting the stairs, and there came a knock at the waiting- 
room door. He rather hurried to it, and opened it to be 
confronted by the cadaverous old gentleman who had 
stared from the car. On the instant Doctor Hassendean 
perceived that here was a patient who needed treatment; 
but he could not for the life of him diagnose his complaint. 

“You Doctor Hassendean?” said the old gentleman, 
pushing past him and walking shakily into the surgery. 

“Yes,” said young Doctor Hassendean in rather aston- 
ished accents, and followed him. 

The old gentleman stared at him. He seemed to consider 
young Doctor Hassendean, with his round, pink, boyish 
face and big, broad, thick body, not quite the kind of per- 
son he had expected to find. 

Then he muttered, “‘Oh, well, the sign’s the sign.”’ He 
raised his voice and added, “‘I’ve got indigestion—rabid 
indigestion. I want some bicarbonate of soda. How much 
can you let me have?”’ 

“Bicarbonate of soda?” said young Doctor Hassendean, 
a trifle taken aback by the simplicity of the treatment of 
the complaint he had failed to diagnose. ‘‘Of course I can. 
How much do you want?” 

“Can you let me have an ounce—a whole ounce?”’ said 
the old gentleman with considerable eagerness. 

Young Doctor Hassendean grasped the situation; the 
perplexity cleared from his face. There was no doubt what- 
ever about the mental condition of an old gentleman who 
grew so excited about twopenn’orth of bicarbonate of soda. 
He would humor him. 

‘Of course I can,” he said in his kindest voice. ‘‘I’ll get 
it for you.” 
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He went behind the screen, which hid from the common 
eye the bottles of drugs and the narrow table on which he 
made them up, weighed out an ounce of bicarbonate of 
soda,, giving good measure, made it up into a neat little 
packet, sealed the ends, came from behind the screen and 
held it out. 

The way in which the trembling hand of the cadaverous 
old gentleman snatched it from him left no doubt in his 
mind that a passion for bicarbonate of soda was an integral 
part of his affliction. The packet disappeared into the old 
gentleman’s left-hand breast pocket. From the right-hand 
breast pocket he drew an envelope. 

“You'll find it right,’ he said, handing it to young Doc- 
tor Hassendean. Then he scowled at him horribly and 
snarled, ‘‘ You’ve got that sign too large—a damn sight too 
large! You'll be shut up in a week, you silly young jackass! 
Get a smaller!” 

With these kind words, he turned on his heel, bustled 
jerkily out of the surgery, through the waiting room, down 
the stairs. Young Doctor Hassendean, in a natural boyish 
wrath, stepped to the window and threw it up with the 
intention of shouting down at the old gentleman a few kind 
words of his own. He remembered in time his professional 
dignity and refrained. 

He turned his attention to the envelope. It was rather 
thick, as if it held several folded sheets of paper. He opened 
it and drew out ten five-pound notes. 

He stared at them and gasped; his oxlike eyes grew 
rounder and larger; his mouth opened a little and stayed 
open. Slowly he grasped what had happened—the jade 
fish had caught the afflicted old gentleman’s eye, and in- 
stead of giving ten five-pound notes for an ounce of bicar- 
bonate of soda to some chemist, he had given them to him. 
Then he sighed—of course he would have to give them 
back. 

A moment’s thought showed him that that would not be 
easy. He did not know the old gentleman’s name or ad- 
dress. Oh, well, his relations would learn what had become 
of the fifty pounds and call for it. He locked up the notes 
in the cash box he had bought to keep his fees in. 

Recovering from the confusion into which the ten five- 
pound notes had plunged his mind, he bethought himself 
of the fact that his surgery was closed till 7:30. He would 
go and tell John Walton of this odd incident. It was true 
that he was not likely to find that industrious man at home, 
for it was his habit in the afternoons to relax his mind by 


April; 


playing games of chance at his club. But he wor, 
bly find Mary Walton at home. She was. Ovej 
and richer tea, he told his story. At once she ag| 
him that the incident must be ascribed to the r; 
and magical workings of the jade fish, because th; 
other way of accounting for it. 

“No one ever will come for those ten five-por; 
You'll see,” she said confidently. | 

He lingered on, talking of their subjects; hi} 
length on the latest exploit of Hobbs, the le;| 
cricket. When Mary opened the front door to le! 
John Walton was mounting the steps. Also hey, 
the faint smile, reminiscent of the Mona Lisa of; 
da Vinci, which wreathed his lips when mem} 
club had been pushing money at him across 
table. He listened to the story of the cadayeroy 
tleman with earnest attention and a rather p 
Mary contributed the explanation that it wast 
the jade fish. John seemed to receive enlighten 
denly. He chuckled. 

He bent forward, laid a hand on young Doet| 
dean’s thick forearm and said earnestly, “Just 
pected of that jade fish. Bank those notes at 
post. And if you sell any more bicarbonate of | 
the money at once, if you have to go down to tl 
post office at Charing Cross to post it to your |; 

With that he shook young Doctor Hassende| 
by the hand, bade him good night, walked bris 
steps into the house. He liked young Doctor H 
but he did not seek close intimacy with him. F/ 
to Mary. He was a thundering good doctor; } 
his job, like so many other men, he was uninsp! 
plicity, indeed, could go very little further. 

Young Doctor Hassendean mounted the bus 
Town rather mystified. Why should John W 
expected the jade fish to act in just that way a1 
insane old gentleman to pay him ten five-poun} 
an ounce of bicarbonate of soda? 

At dinner Mary asked her brother what he 
the incident. 

He said somewhat cryptically, “I fancy thatt 
tion is that some diseases are so expensive that 
get treated in the public hospitals. And Ha 
fresh from St. Thomas’ and has no experienct| 
pensive ailments of the rich.” 

(Continued on Page 52) | 


Young Doctor Hassend Agai . i 
r s ean Again Stared at Her. Indeed, He Aimost Glared, He Said Faintly, '‘Bicarbonate of Soda?”’ 
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The Packard Eight Seven-passenger Sedan-limousine is shown. Its price is $5100 at Detroit, tax added 


HE high position of Packard 

has been achieved through 
close association with a long line 
of distinguished owners. 


For more than a generation lead- 
ing families have taken Packard 
into their lives and naturally 
Packard has long been known as 
the car of social eminence. 


The Packard name is a mellow 
name, aged in memories that run 


back to childhood days of those 


who now are owners. 


Distinguished by Illustrious Patronage 


And great as were the Packards 
of the older days, their luster is 
now being dimmed in the glory of 


the Packard Eight. 


It is the supreme combination of 
all that can be desired in a motor 
car. In all the world there is no 
finer vehicle. 


All can view its beauty. Those 
who ride in it can appreciate its 
comfort. But only those who 
drive it can know it for the living, 
wonderful thing that it is. 


Pe AINE) 


ASK THE MAN 
WHO OWNS ONE | 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


CARL LAEMMLE 


Write Me a Letter 


The purpose of this column 


is not alone to keep you posted on 
coming Universal Pictures, but also to 
keep Universal in close touch with public 
opinion and desire. 


I am sincere in wishing your 
criticisms, comments and ideas. 
They are helpful and encouraging, and 
have often led to the making of splendid 
pictures which otherwise might not have 
been made. 


From all over the world, | 
have received countless letters 
suggesting fine stories, long forgotten, 
which were later produced successfully, 
and I can’t begin to express my gratitude. 


These letters have taught me 
many things. They have given me 
an excellent idea of the kind of pictures 
the people want, and the types of dramas 
and stars they like. 


Naturally they have encour- 


aged me to seek the best stories 


from the best authors—to seek directors 
who are best qualified to produce them—to cast 
these plays with the types of actors and actresses 
thoroughly suitable for the principal roles. 


You will find that all of 


REGINALD DENNY’S plays and 
HOOT GIBSON’S Western dramas were 


chosen from authors of renown and produced by 
directors of known artistic ability. Itis rarely thata 
mediocre story finds its way into the Universal list. 


Universal’s fine American 


drama,“ TheFlaming Frontier,” 
recreating Custer’s Last Stand against the 
Sioux, opened at the Colony Theatre on Broadway, 
April 4th, to a tremendous crowd and has played 
to capacity ever since. 


I wish you would discuss Uni- 


versal pictures and stars with me by mail. 
Write when the inclination strikes you. Itis as much 
to your interest as mine. Don’t you think so? 


(Carl faemmle 
President 
(To be continued next week) 


We will be pleased to send you an autographed 


photograph of Reginald Denny 


for 10 cents in stamps. 

UNIVE 
RE 

730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


PICTU 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

That night young Doctor .Hassendean 
treated eight more patients. It was a thirty- 
two shilling day. The jade fish was working 
in a small way as well as in a large. 

The next day was uneventful. But the 
fish was still getting in good work. When, 
at a few minutes to ten that night, he 
turned the last and most querulous patient 
out of the surgery, he found that it had 
been a thirty-six shilling day. He opened 
the windows wide, swept out the surgery 
and waiting room, then went into his sit- 
ting room and settled down on the divan, 
which would later be his comfortable bed, 
with a whisky and soda and a detective 
story. He was halfway down the tenth 
page when there came a knock at the street 
door. 

It was an uncertain, shaky knock. He 
was on his feet at once; it looked like a 
thirty-shilling fee. He was halfway down 
the stairs when there came another knock— 
louder, urgent, imperative. It was a thirty- 
shilling fee! He opened the door quickly. 
At the threshold stood a lady. 

She was not the kind of lady he expected 
to come to summon him. She was dark and 
pretty; her face was pale; her hair was 
shingled; her dark eyes looked uncom- 
monly large. An evening cloak, Chinese 
and finely embroidered, covered her frock, 
and on her head sparkled the diamonds in 
a coronet. It was not a thirty-shilling fee. 

‘* Are you Doctor Hassendean?”’ she said. 

“Yes,” he said, staring at her. 

In the same brusque and jerky fashion as 
the cadaverous old gentleman, she pushed 
past him and went up the stairs straight 
into his sitting room. He shut the front 
door and followed her. In the sitting room 
she turned to face him, fumbling the 
honey-colored jade buckle of her cloak with 
small dirty fingers on which were five rings 
set with large sapphires. 

On the instant Doctor Hassendean per- 
ceived that here was a patient who needed 
treatment, but he could not for the life of 
him diagnose her complaint. 

“T’vye got indigestion—rabid indiges- 
tion. I want some bicarbonate of soda. 
How much can you let me have?” she said 
quickly, in rather shrill and importunate 
accents. 

Young Doctor Hassendean again stared 
at her. Indeed, he almost glared. 

He said faintly, “Bicarbonate of soda?’’ 

“Yes. I’ve got rabid indigestion. How 
much can you let me have? Can you let me 
have an ounce?” she said, with the same 
almost clamorous eagerness, twisting her 
fingers in a fold of her cloak. 

“‘ Hysterical,’ he thought; and said aloud, 
“Yes, I can let you have an ounce. I'll 
get it.” 

He went into the surgery quickly. He 
wished to be alone with his thoughts. 
What on earth did it mean—these rich peo- 
ple with rabid indigestion, coming to him 
for bicarbonate of soda? He had evidently 
‘been wrong in believing the cadaverous old 
gentleman to be mad. Or was this lady 
also mad? He heard her moving in the 
sitting room. It seemed improbable that 
two persons so unlike should suffer from 
the same delusion. He could not make up 
his mind about it. He sealed the packet of 
bicarbonate of soda, brought it into the 
sitting room, held it out to her. 

Even as the cadaverous old gentleman 
had done, she fairly snatched it from his 
fingers, and said in a tone of immense relief, 
“Thank you—good night—the tobacco 
vale 

She went through the door; her high 
heels .clattered on the uncarpeted stairs as 
she ran down them; the street door banged. 
Young Doctor Hassendean hurried to the 
surgery window and put his head out. He 
watched her hurry along toward Regent’s 
Park. Fifty yards up the street she stepped 
into a large car. It carried her away. 

He scratched his head; she was indeed a 
sudden lady. Then he walked into his sit- 
ting room and opened his tobacco jar. He 
had more than an inkling of what he would 
find init; he knew. He found them—ten 
five-pound notes. 
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He gazed at them with troubled eyes. 
It was all very well, but with the pleasure 
they gave him was mingled a certain com- 
punction. Fifty pounds was fifty pounds; 
but was it quite fair to have a jade fish 
which compelled absolute strangers to buy 
bicarbonate of soda from him for fifty 
pounds an ounce? Was it cricket? 

He broke from these speculations to fol- 
low Mr. Walton’s curious advice. He went 
down to Charing Cross post office, regis- 
tered and insured the ten five-pound notes 
and posted them to his bank. 

The next morning he felt easier in mind 
about having a jade fish which compelled 
wealthy strangers to buy bicarbonate of 
soda from him at an extravagant price; but 
he was now a little troubled by the diffi- 
culty of adjusting modern science to this 
odd fact. Modern science would also, he 
thought, need adjusting to the less impor- 
tant fact that since he had had that sign on 
his door his patients had doubled in num- 
ber and were still increasing. That night he 
found that he had had a forty-four shilling 
day. 

The next day, at intervals, five motor 
cars stopped at his door. From them four 
men and one woman went up the stairs to 
the waiting room and passed into the sur- 
gery. Two of them were young men of atype 
unpleasing to the robust young doctor; 
they were effeminate, yellowish, admirably 
dressed, with ties, socks and handkerchiefs 
that matched; they were jerky, supercilious 
and affected. They also were suffering from 
the complaint he could not diagnose; they 
also asserted that it was rabid indigestion 
and asked for bicarbonate of soda. He gave 
them an ounce apiece. Each of them handed 
ten five-pound notes to him. He took them 
with a warm satisfaction. These were the 
kind of people on whom the fish should 
work. 

The third man was about fifty years old, 
with an uncommonly able face, rather 
spoiled by the weakness of the mouth and 
chin. Young Doctor Hassendean knew 
that he ought to recognize him, that he had 
seen his portrait in the illustrated week- 
lies—a well-known actor, or politician, or 
K.C. The lady was about the same age and 
had plainly been a beauty. She looked to be 
ravaged by discontent. Like those of the 
lady who wore the coronet, her hands 
needed to be manicured. All these four 
came before three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and young Doctor Hassendean paid two 
hundred pounds into his account just be- 
fore the bank closed. 

He had not been back at the surgery ten 
minutes before the fourth man came. He 
was plainly a war wreck; his left arm was 
twisted, his left leg crippled, his lined face 
incredibly haggard from long endurance of 
pain. He said that he was suffering from 
rabid indigestion and wanted bicarbonate 
of soda. 

But here young Doctor Hassendean 
drew the line. He had made no bones about 
humoring the other patients to the tune of 
fifty pounds apiece, but not this war wreck. 
He would save him from the compelling in- 
fluence of the jade fish. 

He said firmly, “But it’s all nonsense, sir. 
Why do you come to me for bicarbonate of 
soda when you can get all you want from 
any chemist for tuppence an ounce?”’ 

The war wreck seemed considerably 
taken aback. His sunken eyes stared at the 
doctor in manifest amazement. 

He stammered, ‘“‘B-b-but it isn’t the 
same th-th-thing!” 

“Tt’s exactly the same thing and the 
same quality,” protested young Doctor 
Hassendean. “T don’t know why all you 
people should be suffering from this delu- 
sion. At least I do know why, but I can’t 
understand how it works.” He paused; a 
happy thought came to him; he added, 
“T tell you what—I’ll give you half a pound 
of it, just to show you.” 

The shattered man’s eyes opened wider. 

“Do you mean to tell me that what you 
sold Sir George—that that white powder an 
old gentleman showed me at my club on 
Monday afternoon was really bicarbonate 
of soda?”’ he said in a hushed voice, 


Ap r 


“Tt certainly was. That w; 
asked for,” said young Doctor ]| 
coldly. 

The shattered man’s eyes gy, 
less incredulous; then he cried, | 
about the fish?” 

“Well, I can’t help the fish, | 
on my door for luck. If it gives y, 
delusions, all I can say is they m, 
already,”’ said young Doctor ]| 
with an even colder dignity. 

“He’s speaking the truth—' 
speaking the truth,” said th: 
man; and his voice was again || 
paused, then said, “‘ Well, it doe 
I’ve plenty to go on with.” Th 
into a harsh cackle of laughter 
to leave the room, and on thet) 
murmured, “And, oh, what a | 
Georgy-porgy! What a sell!” 

He cackled harshly halfway 
stairs. 

Young Doctor Hassendean lo 
the window and watched him h) 
the pavement into his car. 

The shattered man looked ; 
him, waved his right hand | 
““Good-by, baby bumpkin! Gc! 

Young Doctor Hassendean, 
fended, drew in his head. It wa; 
to him that adversity had no 
the manners of the shattered n| 
also quite clear to him that t| 
were mad, or on the borderlan 
tered man had been incompreh | 
felt uncomfortable; the busine 
fusing. But he realized that <| 
from walking the hospitals coul|| 
to make two hundred pounds ir 
any real comfort. That was t 
tive of the heads of the profess), 

During the next two days t) 
Park Street of five motor cars s 
fore his door in one day becan 
Very few of the adult inhabita| 
Street are happy without a bot 
cine; most of them were on the 
it was plain that a doctor whi 
came to him in large motor ear; 
much superior bottle of medic 
sold by their doctors in oth 
Camden Town. At any rate | 
worth two shillings to test it. 

The next day was an eighty-e | 
day. On the morning after, ti) 
inhabitants of Park Street, hay} 
taken two doses of young Doc) 
dean’s medicine, felt better th:| 
felt for years. The good news | 
surgery became the most fash’ 
gery north of Mornington Cré| 
fish was indeed getting in its wi 

Then his eyes were opened 
character of that fish in a ve 
fashion. He had danced at the! 
with Mary Walton, had brougk 
and a few yards from her door | 
the last bus to Camden Town. 
followed him up the steps to th’ 
bus, and though two seats were’ 
down beside him. He was wear'| 
hat, and since he was much !| 
doctor, looking down, could not) 
for its brim. 

Then he perceived that he | 
musky smell. Many of his pal! 
musky smell, but this was 
muskiness. Then he saw his ha 
on his knees, in the moonlight. 
small, yellow hands, and the | 
right little finger was uncommo 

Then, looking straight ahead 
scarcely moving his lips, the m 
whisper nicely pitched to re 
Hassendean’s ear: “‘You Va 
dope? Not? You come my f 
sellee velly good dope.” a4 

“What the devil are you talki 
snarled young Doctor Hassen’ 
immense and shocked surprise.| 

The Chinaman’s quiet cht 
veyed a complete disbelief in th 
He said in the same whisper: “- 
Me know fish. Allee same 82) 
snow not vhiskee. Velly ba’ 
big—see um too muchee. Fly’ 
fish on door. Take um away t0: 

(Continued on Page 5 
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ERFORMANCE 


You not only bring back the power and speed of your 
engine and greatly improve its performance if you in- 
stall new spark plugs at least once a year but you will 
actually save the cost of the new plugs many 
times over in less gas and oil used. Study these 
pictures which show the necessity for properly 
firing spark plugs. Then, if your plugs have 
been. used 10,000 miles or more, install a com- 
plete set of dependable Champion Spark Plugs. 


Champion X— é : P A O 
exclusively for 


Beds packed Weenie a ae for Every En LINE, 
in the Red Box 4 
In Canada 80 cents 
Toledo, Ohio 
Beiion Champion is outselling two to one throughout the world because 
| for cars other ¢ motorists everywhere recognize that it is the better spark plug. 
| than Fords— 


packed in the 
| Blue Box In Canada 90 cents 
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In Patronizing ’ Visible’ Pumps 


Buy from 


“ACCURATE 
MEASURE 
OR NO GAS" 
| S tations 


ACCURACY | 
-BY- | 


praia! 


i ACCURATE 
| MEASURE 
| OR NOGAS 


for the 


Only accurate 
se tting 


unlocks this 
pump~ 


MILWAUKEE 


} The Pump of Compulsory Accuracy 


Filling Station or Garage 
Owners Clip and Mail 


MILWAUKEE TANK WORKS 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Describe your Plan that has increased station 
gallonage up to 300%. 


Rees, IN DG ig acsasasscatos ccsnsvelotrvuudesacsapistandesinvavertionccceusvanyae 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

Slowly enlightenment came to young 
Doctor Hassendean. So that was the kind 
of mascot the fish was! That was the sign 
on his door—Cocaine Sold Here! That was 
the disease that had baffled his diagnosis— 
dope fiends! Here was a pretty kettle of 
fish! Nice for a young practitioner! Oh, 
very nice! 

The whisper came again, “You vantee 
moresnow? Comemy housee—Pennyfields. 
Here!”’ 

The hand moved so quickly that young 
Doctor Hassendean did not see it move. 
He felt it brush his hand; he felt the scrap 
of paper in his palm. 

Again the whisper came, “No lookee 
now. Knockee door allee same this.”’ 

The hand rested on young Doctor Has- 
sendean’s knee; a finger tapped out three 
light double knocks and a heavy single 
knock. It repeated the taps to get the 
knock clearly into young Doctor Hassen- 
dean’s head. 

““Got um?” came the whisper. “‘Comee 
soon—velly good stock.” 

The bus was drawing to the curb at 
Chalk Farm Station. It stopped. The 
Chinaman rose, went down the steps with 
smooth swiftness and slipped into the sta- 
tion. Young Doctor Hassendean hesitated. 


| Then he put the tiny slip of paper into his 


waistcoat pocket, bundled himself heavily 
off the bus and hurried back up the hill. 
A light was still burning in John Walton’s 
study; John himself opened the front door. 

“Fullo!”’ he said at the sight of young 
Doctor Hassendean’s startled face. “Have 
the police got onto it already?” 

His voice was cheerful and so was his 
face. 

“The police haven’t got onto it yet, but 
I have!” said young Doctor Hassendean 
with some vehemence. ‘I came to ask you 
what I’d better do about it.” 

John led the way into his study, mixed 
his guest a whisky and soda and listened to 
his story of the China- 
man on the bus. 

Then he said cheer- 
fully, “Yes, that was 
bound to happen. 
But the odd thing is 
that, though I know 
a good deal about 
China, I never knew 
till you told me what 
theold gentleman who 
gave you fifty pounds 
for an ounce of bicar- 
bonate of soda said 
about the jade fish I 
lent you, that the fish 
is the sign which the 
itinerant dope sellers 
inChina chalk on their 
door. - I’ve been mak- 
ing inquiries about it. 
The regular dope sell- 
ers don’t useit—don’t 
need to. But when 
one of these other fel- 
lows gets a stock of 
dope, he goes to a 
town, hires a small 
house, chalks the sign 
on the door and sells 
his stock. Of course 
he never uses any- 
thing so blatant as a 
jade fish. He just 
chalks on the door the 
fish symbol or a line 
that suggests a fish’s 
back—spiny, you 
know—or just a fin or 
a fish’s tail; and he 
chalks it faint and 
small. When the word 
has gone round that 
he has dope to sell, he 
rubs it out. Some- 
times a policeman 
sees it before it is rub- 
bed out. Then he is 
blackmailed.” 

“But how on earth 
did these English dope 
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fiends learn about it?’’ said young Doctor 
Hassendean. 

“That is what is called the freemasonry 
of vice,” said John cheerfully. ‘The mean- 
ing of the sign has passed, along with the 
sign itself, I suppose, round the world.” 

“You don’t suppose that the police 
know what that fish means?” said young 
Doctor Hassendean in a scared voice. 

“Your Chinaman said that they did— 
fly cops are detectives,” said John Walton 
with unabated cheerfulness. 

“‘Confound it! The sooner I get that fish 
off the door the better!” cried young Doc- 
tor Hassendean in a thoroughly scared 
voice. 

“It might be as well,’”’ said John care- 
lessly. ‘“‘I’ll come along with you. Have 
you got any tools?”’ 

“Oh, I can prize it up with my knife.” 

“Oh, no! I don’t want that fish chip- 
ping,” said John quickly and firmly. “Tl 
find a small pair of pincers and take it off 
myself.” 

He found a small pair of pincers and they 
set out. They walked up the Primrose Hill 
Road and came into Park Street from the 
Regent’s Park end. When they were rather 
more than thirty yards from the surgery, a 
loud knock rang out on the air, and they 
saw three men at the street door; they 
were big men. 

“The police already, By Jove!” said 
John softly, and stopped short. 

He hesitated a few seconds, then gripped 
young Doctor Hassendean’s arm and led 
him across the road. 

“It’s no use turning tail. They may have 
noticed us,’ he said, and walked quietly 
along the opposite pavement. 

As they came opposite the surgery a 
louder and more imperative knocking rang 
out. 

Young Doctor Hassendean’s heart sank 
like lead; that knocking was the knell of his 
career. John Walton did not quicken his 
steps. They came to the cab rank at the 


Silvery Sisters 


Apri 


end of the street; John opened {, 
the nearest taxi and said to t 
“Scotland Yard.” 

As the taxi started he breathe! 
relief and said, “‘ The thing you’y, 
is to put yourself right with the D 
out any police-court proceeding 
myself they’ll be so delighted to; 
address in Pennyfields and the }, 
opens the door that they’ll thi 
a godsend. You’d better let }, 
talking.” 

Young Doctor Hassendean 
seared stiff by the sight of thos) 
men sounding the knell of his ea, 
front door. He was only too r| 
anyone who would prevent p 
proceedings do the talking. F) 
with unaffected sincerity. 

At the Yard, John said that) 
brought important information) 
his card to the chief inspecto) 
They were taken to him. 

When John said that his com) 
Doctor Hassendean of Camden | 
inspector said sharply, “Oh, is) 
stared at him with a hostile air. | 

But as John unfolded the st 
jade fish, how it came to be na) 
door and how it brought curiou: 
the surgery and how their strang| 
had puzzled young Doctor H 
the inspector’s air of hostili 
slowly an air of indulgence alm 
But when John came to the inci 
Chinaman on the bus and his 0} 
spector became all keen alertnes 
the address, then smelled th 
paper. He said that it was quil 
He made young Doctor Hass 
peat the Chinaman’s knock thre 

Then he said, ‘‘ That’ll be all 
tlemen. As a matter of fact, dc 
trying to get into touch with ya 
night. I’ll call my men off.” 

“And I’ll go and get that d 
off my door at once!”’ cried yo 
Hassendea 
mense hei} 
gratitude, | 

“Nonse. 
sense! Yi! 
where it is| 
inspector. | 
some mor| 
Chinese d| 
and we ¢| 
every one | 

Young! 
sendean ¢ 
greatly | 
there wo. 
police-cou 
ings; his | 
unharmed 

A less ra} 
ous jade | 
his door t! 
it very rar | 
a patient, 
Those wh! 
significanc | 
that his | 
of soda, ex| 
is, is no }) 
tute for co. 
again is 
masonry 0/ 
the trickle 
patients hi 
broad anc 
steady str« 


sendean I 
into matri 
John Walt: 
often visit: 
in-law. 

Neither | 
nor pros]! 
sufficiently: 
his wits. | 
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Those many 
extra miles at 
no extra cost. 


Happy Umpire 


ape only happy umpire is the ed at record low-cost by the great 
unconscious one. Hardware Wholesalers, Mansfield 
can go beyond the common limitation 
and build more miles into tires than 
is commonly practical. 


The public unconsciously, and 
therefore happily, umpires the great 
commercial game. 


Sooner or later the public decides Tire quality is commonly limited 
that this or that is most for the by the decreasing additional yield in 


money of its kind. miles per added dollar of cost. 

| Just now, at a faster and faster Each dollar of added cost yields 
rate, more and more people are de- less and less miles, but Mansfield 
ciding that Mansfields are most for has dollars saved in distribution to 
the money in tires. put into miles of service beyond what 


Most for the money intiresmeans, 48 commonly practical. 


not lowest cost per wheel, but low- The umpire decides on what he 
-est cost per mile. sees. 
It is the thousands of extra miles of Those extra miles at no extra cost, 
trouble-free service at no extra cost as they are reeled off and counted, 
that wins the verdict for Mansfields. win the most-for-the-money verdict 


Because Mansfields are distribut- for Mansfield. 


. THE MANSFIELD TIRE @ RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
' Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 
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toonists, egged on by an army of well-meaning crim- 

inologists, has done its very best to portray burglars 
and stick-up men as an unsightly breed of plug-ugly in- 
dividuals. Their facial lines have been distorted and 
devolutionized to such an inferior complex that today they 
are pictured in the minds of most people as direct descend- 
ants from Darwin’s pet image. Their false physiognomy 
having thus been impressed upon the mind of the general 
public, the average man, as he scans his newspaper every 
morning and reads thrilling accounts of the numerous 
burglaries and stick-ups committed in his immediate 
neighborhood the previous day and night, is somewhat 
puzzled when he fails to see any of these tough, grotesque 
criminals on the streets or anywhere else his business or 
pleasure takes him. Where in the world can they all be? 
“Oh, well,” perhaps he consoles himself, “they must be in 
hiding. They come out of their holes only during their 
regular business hours, one to five in the morning. They 
are afraid of the bulls.” 

Are they? Don’t be too sure about that. ‘The fastidious 
young gentleman, wearing a ninety-dollar suit of clothes 
and a fifteen-dollar hat, topped off with gray spats and a 
Malacca cane, that you sometimes see getting up in the 
Subway and, with the graceful gestures of a royal courtier, 
offering his seat to a smiling typist might be the very same 
individual that removed twenty-four or so bricks from the 
rear wall of your place of business and carried away a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of your stock; or he might 
be the very same individual that swatted your paymaster 
on the head with the butt of his gun and grabbed your 
pay roll. There is no overshooting in the picture. It is true 
to life. It is the picture of the present-day commercial 
burglar and stick-up man, the two principal high rollers of 
organized crime. 


| YOR centuries a certain school of illustrators and car- 


Growth of an Infant Industry 


HE looting industry is not new.. It was started in a 

small way by gangsters about thirty years ago. At first, 
because of loose and inefficient methods of operation, the 
authorities were able to cope with it, to keep it down to a 
certain degree. But after some years of a systematic grind 
in overcoming many objectionable features that had a 
tendency to retard the business, this struggling industry, 
through an elaborate scheme of organization, finally 
emerged from its infant state and steadily kept growing in 
wealth and power until today it is flourishing to such an 
extent that in some instances it has become necessary to 
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keep agents in important foreign shipping ports to handle 
loot shipped out of the country. I am not talking loosely. 
Recently, in looking into some robberies of consequence, 
I found evidence of this in a southern seaport city. 

Upon my return to New York City it was necessary for 
me in connection with my trip to the South to consult the 
head of a silk house, the vice president and general man- 
ager of a steamship company and a bank official. I called 
on the silk man first. After our real business had been dis- 
posed of he lapsed into an informal chat. In substance this 
is what he said: 

“Yes, crime has simmered down to a smoothly running 
industry. Through hold-ups and burglaries we lost over 
a hundred thousand dollars last year. A few months ago 
one of our trucks that was loaded with silk valued at sixty 
thousand dollars, was held up and confiscated on one of 
the busiest streets in the city. At pistol point the driver 
and the guard were ordered down from their seats and 
forced into the bandits’ machine, in which they were taken 
to the outskirts of the city and dumped, the while two of 
the hold-up men mounted the truck and drove it away. We 
haven’t heard from it since. Another of our trucks was 
stolen as it was standing at the curb in front of an office 
building while the driver was inside using the phone. Later 
it was found in the Bronx, but the load, worth twelve 
thousand dollars, is still missing. Some three months back, 
burglars cut a hole in a side wall of one of our lofts and 
carried away twenty-seven thousand dollars’ worth of silk 
and other valuable goods. But that is not all. About ten 
months ago cracksmen drilled our office safe and helped 
themselves to several hundred dollars in cash and eighteen 
thousand dollars in negotiable securities. One would 
hardly believe it possible, but such is the case.” 

Next I visited the office of the steamship man. Said he 
after our official business was over: “Since you mention 
it, I am inclined to think that a certain class of crime has 
developed into a sort of organized industry. It would seem 
so anyway. Our investigators on the docks have found a 
more aggressive system of thievery in late years. The 
methods employed by water-front crooks bear the ear- 
marks of well thought out plans, of codperation. Gang- 
sters and hold-up men are much more plentiful and bolder 


One of the Stickers: : 
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than formerly. Last year our loss through pill: 
robberies reached nearly half a million dollars.” 
So I hopped over to the banker. “TI think,” ;| 
reply to a question, “‘we have an organized crim | 
that operates along business lines. The old fami! 
the various species of him, that we have had y| 
centuries operates independently as a rule. Heis | 
of course, but so far we have been able to keep || 
reasonable control. What we have to contend w}| 
much more serious, very serious. Indeed it is | 
desperate. A new type of criminal has sprung || 
and rushed into action. I have reference to the} 
the hold-up man and the shop and loft burglar. | 
velous with what ease they operate, especially tt | 
man. During the last ten months fourteen pay | 
were taken from this bank by customers were he 
seized. It would seem that it has come to a pass | 
man’s life and property are safe. Cash and merc: 
transit must be accompanied by squads of arm) 
to insure reasonable safety; even then hold-ups s’ 
prove successful. Truly, these pyrotechnic crimi| 
made this a free country. They take what they | 
that is all there is to it. They care nothing for t 
quences. They are seldom caught. When they | 
appeal to their friends who control votes. Sothere) 


Where Voices are Sweet and Lou 


ae next gentleman I encountered had not | 
down on my calling list. But there are times | 
unexpected will happen. 

As I stepped out of the banking institution ]] 
into one of New York’s biggest bootleggers. Iha 
him for years. 

“Hello,” he greeted. ‘“What’s doing?” 

“Nothing in particular,” I replied. “I am d/ 
on a little business.”’ 

“Jump in,” he invited, pointing to what look 
million-dollar car with a driver at the wheel v! 
rather somber uniform, something on the style of 
driver’s. ‘I am bound for uptown. Going that » 

“T am,” I told him, and edged in. s 

Our first stop was at a Broadway speak-easy. 
is not one of the ordinary marts of that class. 
excellent meals. One has only to speak easy V; 
wants something one shouldn’t have. There are } 
holes. The door leading into it is not barrica(! 
swinging steel girder. Everybody is welcome and} 
tions asked. He asked me to lunch with him. | 

“Do you think crime is an industry?” I aske«! 
we were nibbling at our olives. 

“What do you mean?” he came back, somev} 
prised, it seemed, at the suddenness of the questi! 
course/if you think bootlegging is a crime there ¢| 
doubt/but what crime is an industry. I don’t b: 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Me) Postuni 


They have made 
the 30-day test 
and measured 

ir own physical eains 


OU make it, too! d 

Make the thirty-day test that is win- 
ning tens of thousands of new users for 
Postum every month! 

Until the thirty-day test was originated, 
there was no definite way for the average man 
or woman to measure the effects of caffein 
a on themselves. 

There were books and books of medical testi- 
| mony—there was teaching against 


ne caffein in every school—but all this 


———_ 


| ye information was less convincing to 
—_ you than your personal experience, 
| [L= Now you can find out for yourself, 

Ma We will give you one week’s supply of 
Postum to start you on your test. Postum, 
made of whole wheat and bran! Postum, a 
skillful blend of golden grain, roasted to 
bring out the full, rich flavor! 


Place a level teaspoonful of Instant 
Postum in acup. Pour boiling water over 
it, and stir. In a moment it ts completely 


dissolved. 


THE DRUG STIMULANT CASEIN OR 
PANY. OTHER INJURIOUS ELEMENT. 


Then a little sugar— 
enough cream so the drink 
has a warm golden color— 

}| and it is ready. Taste it! 
=, fy) } Here is no ordinary drink, but 


a new flavor—a delightful, appe- 
tizing taste that savors the whole 
\ meal! A drink made of body- 
PY ON building grain! 


hone of the Post Health Products, which include also 
1, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Pos- 
yorms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
/" 18 one of the easiest drinks in the world to pre- 
ta Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 


pa 


more people 
are using 


than ever before 


Use it for thirty days in place of caffein 
beverages. Measure your physical gains— 
how much better you look, how much better 
you feel. Then decide! 


That is the thirty-day test which 200,000 
people made last year. Four out of five de- 
cided in favor of Postum! 


Isn’t this an easy test? Isn’t it fair? Don’t 
you really want to know the effect of caffein 
on your nerves, your digestion, your heart, 
your general health? 


Find out now! Start the thirty-day test 
immediately! Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, makes you this offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“To help you find out the effect of caffein on your- 
self, I want you to use Postum for thirty days. I will give 
you one week’s supply of Postum free to start you on 
this test. 


“T will also send my personal directions for preparing 
both Instant Postum and Postum Cereal. I think you will 
be particularly interested in Instant Postum made the 
new way with hot milk, for children, and I will tell you 
more about that, too. 


“If you want to begin the test today, you can get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less than most 
other hot drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply and my direc- 
tions, send me your name and address, indicating 
on the coupon whether you prefer Instant Postum 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil,” 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 


P.—S. E. P. 4-17-26 

Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek. Mich. 
I want to makea thirty-day test of Postum. Please 
send me, without cost or obligation, one week’s sup- 


ply of 
Instant Postum....... DO Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum /CERean. ee eee) Le prefer 


Street..... 


City : ; State.. 
In Canada 


Address Canapran Postum CEREAL Cox, Ltds 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Dofessional 


“It has a really charming effect . . 
viously, someone with a true sense of the fitness of 
things conceived the appointments of this motor-car.” 


BOUT to build a home, the 
successful business man seeks 
the best architectural talent 
available—and, of it, demands 
theutmostin experience, origi 
nality, resourcefulness . 


When Madame herself would have ex- 
pert counsel and co-operation as to decora- 
tive effects and home-furnishings de luxe, she 
enlists the aid of an advisor of recognized 
standing — by preference, Miss Elsie de 
Wolfe, of Paris, London and New York. 


What Miss de Wolfe—premier interior 
decorator —sees in the Willys-Knight Great 
Six, its tens of thousands of discerning 
American women-owners see— 

An exterior of ravishing beauty, with a 
dash of the Bois, the Boulevard and the 
Champs Elysées about it. Long, graceful, 
low. A veritable symphony in symmetry — 
the nearest to smart perfection yet achieved 
in motor-car design . . . 

Its interior —an inviting expanse of auto- 
mobile, eye-filling, sense-satisfying, super- 
luxurious. Done throughout in rich, heav- 
ily piled Mohair Velour—a subtle cloister- 
blue, with a beautiful silver bloom —all four 
doors, window-trims, door-checks of the 
same exquisitely rich material . . . 
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Window panels, dash, and door panels of 
genuine walnut, inlaid in dull gold; door 
handles, door-releases, window-lifts — all 
hardware is antique silver type, of chaste, 
conservative design .. . 


A steering wheel of solid walnut, its met- 
al spokes inlaid with oval walnut panels; 
tasseled silk blinds on all three rear win- 
dows, hang-ons and robe-rail of heavy silk 
rope; Velour door pockets of generous ca- 
pacity on both rear doors, decorative, genu- 
inely useful .. . 


Opalescent corner side-lights and ceiling 
light with separate ebony switches set in 
antique silver design; smart, antique silver 
design vanity case, match holder and ash re- 
ceiver in compartmented walnut case; heavily 
upholstered arm rests, comfortably carpeted 
foot rest; gear-shift with ornate Onyx knob; 
deep, restful, luxuriously cushioned seats the 
ne plus ultra of the upholsterer’s craft. Every 
known convenience and elegance ever built 
into an automobile—everything in exquisite 
good taste, not a jarring note anywhere, 
each item of its appointments supplement- 
ing the other in beauty and comfort, all 
harmonizing perfectly with the exterior and 
interior color-ensemble of the car. . . 


All driving aids at one’s finger-tips— 


WILLYS-KNIGH 
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Horn button on steering wheel, 
signal is sounded with one finget 
removing the hand from the wheel 
control, something new, to facilit 
ing; automatic windshield-wipet| 
plunger-type choke, lighting, sta 
ignition controls, cowl ventilat 
speedometer, reliable Elgin clock, 
oil gauge, generator-indicator—o1 
visible always, instantly get-atabl 
all are assembled, compactly, ha 
the genuine walnut dash. | 


Heavily plated rear-view mirror, 
Perfection automatic heater; wint| 
standard equipment; ditch-light, | 
sive feature, a wonderful aid in nig! 
The most costly custom-built cars 
ing of modernness, of completenes 
ableness, you will fail to find to t 
of acceptability in this most dis) 
of America’s fine motor-cars. 

Today the Willys-Knight Gre: 
be purchased more conveniently | 
before. The new Willys Financ 
fers easy time-payment terms at | 
credit-cost in the industry. 


We reserve the right to change prices and specificatior | 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, C| 
WillysOverland Sales Co., Ltd., Tore 
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The superb example of ultra-modern automo- quiet, smooth from the first turn of the engine, 
bile-building pictured on this page is the the motor of the Willys-Knight Great Six—to 
Willys-Knight Great Six Sedan—powered with a mileage-mark still undetermined after 18 
the patented Knight sleeve-valve engine, the years of use—improves in power, improves in 
only motor-mechanism known that improves _ efficiency, improves in smooth and silent oper- 
with use. A sweet-running car, powerful, ation with each succeeding mile. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

any ring. But let me tell you this: I would quit boot- 
legging this very minute if I could get out even. Bootleg- 
ging is on the decline. It will soon require special legislation 
to make it profitable for the big operator. It isn’t be- 
cause we can’t get the stuff in. We encounter very little 
trouble along that line. The trouble is the public is not 
buying as liberally as it used to do. People are fed up with: 
inferior whiskies, brandies and wine. The stuff that comes 
into this country by way of the bootlegging route is worse 
now than it ever was. We can’t get rid of it at a reasonable 
profit. Those who buy at retailing speak-easies are mostly 
old soaks and young squirts. They don’t know what a good 
drink of whisky is. This class is of small consequence be- 
cause, as a rule, they have very little money. The people 
with money who are willing to spend good money for good 
booze, if they can get it, are the ones we bootleggers rely 
upon. But this class is tapering off in their buying. Clubs 
and others that formerly bought from fifty to a hundred 
cases at a time are reducing their orders considerably, in 
some instances from 50 to 90 per cent. Then again, we 
have to contend with the hijacker. He is a nuisance and a 
menace. He interferes with our business considerably. 
Perhaps more than the average person has any idea of. He 
is the one we fear, not only because he takes the stuff away 
from us but because when he does get it he disposes of it at 
ruinously cut prices. We cannot come to an understanding 
with the hijacker about price fixing. He is simply an out- 
law, that’s all.” 

“Last year hijackers got me for over forty thousand 
dollars, to say nothing about wages paid to high-priced 
guards to protect my goods against their ravaging ex- 
ploits. Yes, judging by the number of men who have 
taken to the gun and crowbar as a means of earning a living 
there can hardly be any doubt that we have what one 
might call a flourishing criminal industry.” 


Working From the Inside Out 


HAT sort of wild chaps constitute this crime industry? 

What sort of crooks are engaged init? Mostly gang- 
sters, commercial burglars and stick-up men. Gangsters, 
as a rule, confine themselves to acquiring merchandise in 
transit on piers, in freight cars and on trucks. Invariably 
they rely upon their extraordinary cunning to accomplish 
the desired results. They are versatile and crafty, some- 
times clever. The commercial burglar works practically 
on the same basis though his field of operation is more 
diversified. He devotes himself mostly to shops, lofts and 
warehouses. He is a sure gun toter, and will not hesitate 
to kill. His working hours are about the same as those of 
a competent house or apartment burglar, though his job 
is more risky. It requires more skill, more technical knowl- 
edge. He has to contend with various mechanical devices 
designed to inconvenience his activity. Doors and windows 
of most shops and lofts are wired in such a way that when 
they are opened the least bit, or even touched in some 
cases, an alarm sounds. This alarm may be a local one— 
that is, one adjusted on the front of a building, in which 
case, should it be set off, it attracts the attention of the 
private policeman patrolling the section in which the 
building with such an alarm attached to it is located; or 
the alarm may be, as in most cases it is, in a central office 
a mile or so away, where outside stands an automobile 
ready to convey armed guards to the particular shop or 
loft whose wires the alarm register indicates have been 
touched. But seasoned commercial burglars have a habit 
of keeping up with the times, some far in advance in their 
own line, and the successful commercial burglar of today is 
every bit as familiar with the intricate construction of an 
electrical burglar-alarm system as is the electrical engineer 
who installed it. Therefore he will hardly ever attempt to 
force a door or a window that is wired unless he thinks he 
will be able to scoop up what he is after and get it into his 
truck or automobile before the armed guards from the 
central office arrive upon the scene. 

He is usually in need of more time to do a good job. 
When he is, he will either sneak into the building where he 
intends to clean out a shop or a loft and make a nest for 
himself in which to hide during the day and wait until 
night to cut out through a wall, or else he will utilize his 
regular business hours to gain entrance to buildings through 
trapdoors, coal holes, skylights, or he will cut in through a 
wall. Sometimes he tunnels underground. But he prefers 
to hide in a building until everybody has gone home and 
cut his way out from the inside. He can take his time about 
it. There will be no cops to eye him, as very likely there 
would be were he to do his boring on the outside. His 
chances for success are much better. 

What about the watchman? Oh, he will be there all 
right, perhaps over in a corner looking on, with a sticking- 
plaster over his mouth, his hands and feet securely tied. 
Though the smaller shops with a touch-off system very 
seldom keep a watchman. 

To a commercial burglar an unarmed watchman is of 
very little significance. A wooden Indian would do just as 
well. An unarmed watchman is useless to check an armed 
intruder. 
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An unarmed watchman cannot very well be expected to 
prevent depredation by armed night prowlers. Mostly he 
is there to key his clock and thus lower insurance rates for 
fire. An active crook of violent crime is always armed and 
ready for business, ready to kill if necessary. Furthermore, 
he has the advantage of surprise, and that is a great ad- 
vantage. A watchman is often unarmed. This the crook 
knows, a knowledge which makes him arrogantly bold 
and insolently aggressive. Thus he sails smoothly upon 
the wide sea of crime without encountering adverse winds 


to sway him from his course and end his career. Perhaps . 


there is no more effective method to deter a commer- 
cial crook from practicing his trade than to give him to 
understand that he is apt to bump up against an armed 
representative of the owner of the place he has in mind to 
clean out. As arule he is more afraid of a gun than is the 
average citizen. He will hesitate a long time before he will 
tackle premises where he knows that someone on the 
inside is lurking with a loaded gun. He knows that if he 
tackles such a place and that if he fails to maneuver intoa 
favorable position, a position that will enable him to take 
full advantage of surprise and thus get the drop on a 
watchman, he is up against it strong. He also knows that 
should it become necessary for him to kill there will be a 
more determined effort put forth to track him to his lair. 
Further, he knows that if he himself should get it while in 
the act of appropriating other people’s property the one 
who gives it to him is very likely to be hailed as a hero by 
a grateful community. A burglar’s job could be made a 
risky one, a dangerous undertaking; but as it is he per- 
sistently goes about his business unchecked by the dread 
of force, multiplying in number and increasing in effi- 
ciency. 

Let us have a look at the commercial stick-up man, the 
backbone of the crime industry. He is versatile. He may 
be a stick-up man today and a shop and loft burglar 
tomorrow. Heworksat both trades. Heis the most danger- 
ous and the most successful. In many instances he is posi- 
tively reckless. His biggest asset is surprise. Invariably 
he goes after cash and merchandise in transit or other- 
wise; ‘pay rolls, banks, jewelry stores, pawnshops, fur 
shops, silk houses, steamship piers, trucks, and so on. He 
is not a piker. He goes after big stuff. He is, in short, a 
super go-getter. Sometimes he operates on inside informa- 
tion furnished him by corrupted or otherwise dishonest 
employes. Mostly though he makes his own investiga- 
tions, through his very good secret service system, days or 
weeks in advance of the actual time he goes into action. 
When he is ready to act every detail pertaining to the job 
he intends to tackle has been mastered, tabulated and con- 
tingencies provided for. He usually operates in broad 
daylight on the most crowded streets. There is no living 
man that is more familiar with mob culture than he is. 
The shock, or surprise, that follows such a brazen under- 
taking stuns the mental faculty of his victims and lookers- 
on for a sufficient length of time for him to do his work and 
make a quick get-away. 


Living on the Cream 


E IS wonderfully nimble in the execution of his work. 

It is fast and smooth. He is, as a rule, cool and col- 
lected, displaying not the least bit of mental inferiority. 
Perhaps his mind is clearer, keener and more evenly 
balanced than that of the average person. He is not in 
need of mushy sympathy along that line. He is direct and 
all business. He works hard; but he rarely breaks down. 
His main ambition, to live on the cream of the country 
without working for it, is his only incentive. His unusual 
success makes him bold, ferocious, like an untamed beast 
of the jungle sniffing blood. He entertains the utmost con- 
tempt for human life, though he does not care to kill if he 
can accomplish his purpose without, not necessarily because 
the taking of a human life would in any way prick his con- 
science but because he knows that if he does commit 
murder the talons of the law are apt to stretch out more 
vigorously and more grippingly. He doesn’t care to be 
hounded. He loves his liberty, his life, and he knows that 
by just confining his activity to acquiring cash and mer- 
chandise he is more likely to keep both. 

Commercial burglars and stick-up men operate in units, 
just like gangsters. In fact, many of the former evolve 
from the latter class of crooks. Their tactics are practically 
the same so far as the system of organization goes. The 
leader of a band of commercial burglars and stick-up men 
will probably conduct a seemingly legitimate business 
somewhere. Perhaps the business is a paying one, perhaps 
not. At any rate it doesn’t matter. Whether paying or 
not, it is simply a stall for unlawful activities and a con- 
venient and temporary hiding place for loot. It also serves 
as a safe hangout for the members of his band, who in all 
likelihood will be posing as busy employes of the joint at 
such times as they are not on active duty corralling booty. 
Such a lair might be a garage, where in some cases there 
will be a still or two hidden behind a brick partition some- 
where in the building; or it might be a loft stored with 
case goods marked beans,’ pickles, peaches, and so on, that 
upon close scrutiny would probably turn out to be hooch; 
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it might be what would appear to a casual obse’: 
fectly legitimate warehouse; it might be any \ 
parently straight mart of business. Such are : 
hijackers, commercial burglars and stick-men, T ! 
big guns of the crime industry. They are the on 
able, when by chance any of them is nabbed, to): 
mediate bail in almost any amount and to eng: 
lawyers to juggle them to freedom. 

The boss of a looting unit is his own fence, hi! 
ness manager, sales manager and treasurer, | 
exceptionally clever business acumen by elimi 
professional fence. His facilities for quickly d| 
his swag will be gone into farther on. Some o) 
conservative leaders of these marauding band) 
proceeds from the sale of everything that is bre: 
their field workers and credit the money to a ge| 
fund, allowing each go-getter a liberal week 
account. This system seems to be in fayor, 1) 
has a tendency to discipline a crook’s deep-root) 
splurge and reduces him to the necessity of 
fixed allowance just as most of us have to. 

A free-lance crook is not blessed with this | 
He gets hold of a fat roll and stops working un’ 
itin. Of course he is more independent than tl) 
tion crook. He owes allegiance to no one, A| 
works alone, though at times he may pair or gro. 
ing much upon what sort of job he has in min) 
A classy yegg, for instance, is very secretive | 
doubles up unless an undertaking absolutely re | 
than one man. Real yeggs pride themselves o| 
most independent workers in the crook field. A| 
in this craft takes orders from nobody. 


Evolution of a Hard-Boiled Ye 


Me. likely he started out on his career as 2) 
a hobo’s disinclination to adjust his dail: 
silly orders, rules and regulations is well know 
plain hobo he works up to ascout for a post-offic | 
climbs to the title of water-tank yegg, a rank | 
ferred upon a post-office yegg’s helper. He lea 
ness in asmall way. He branches out for hims | 
his maiden job on one of Uncle Sam’s stamp ( 
The job is a success. He is encouraged. 
Ambition urges him on. He answers the urge | 
the vault in a country bank. He has luck. T) 
was asleep in Jim Ambrose’s haymow. A fe) 
bank jobs in small towns give him courage. Hi! 
the big city. He locates, gets his bearings and | 
field in which to operate. Things look pretty | 
but he finds that banks in a city are not the) 
that they were in Crawfish Center. They ar‘ 
tected, mechanically speaking. He may turn | 
cial yegging, he may not; he hates to sacrifice 
he has to make a living; hunger sometimes co | 
Truly he is an aristocrat of crookdom and a | 
every sense. | 
This applies to house burglars and indepenc| 
men, too, so far as freedom of action is conce' 
are strikingly different from the organized cro | 
cialize in pay rolls and merchandise, not s 
technical sense, in mode of operation, but in ]| 
to furnish quick bail when one of them is ¢o)| 
no doubt, is because they have no real budge’ 
seemingly reputable leader with strong politic, 
cial backing to rush to their rescue. Some, 
these free-lance crooks may be able to dig u; 
pals the necessary ten century notes that i) 
criminal lawyers usually tax a successful croc | 
get him in a tight hole, but he is generally '| 
hard when it comes to furnish bail in a substar) 
to twenty thousand dollars or more. Still he: 
durate. He simply cannot bring himself to| 
orders, to loot by rules and regulations. He v 
looting corporation to become just a cog in thc) 
crime industry. The work is too grinding. Hi 
mentally unsuited for codperation. He is a | 
dividualist. 
“These unionized crooks make me sick,” | 
classical yeggs told me. “They go out and | 
and the boss gets the cream of it. None of} 
When I steal I want what I steal.” 
Of course each boss of groups, or firms, °| 
burglars and stick-up men has an active yegg' 
It is essential that he should have. To be™ 
considered bad business. Many fur houses ) 
steel vaults wherein high-priced skins are ke) 
these skins may be worth anywhere from fiv 
three thousand dollars or more each. Wild sil 
with lustrous black bodies, snow-white head 
are rather expensive. They are rare, but they! 
are guarded as carefully as gold. So one can i 
stand why it is good business on the part of | 
looting corporation to maintain a yegg depa 
yeggs thus employed are of a new type. 
criminologists and scientific detectives call m 
men, but what a real yegg contemptuously re! 
workers. (Continued on Page 65) 
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ly the old drill-and-powder yegg 
. All agree on that point. In 
(came the drill-and-soup yegg. 
atience and persistent work this 
xg has introduced into the craft 
‘er tricks and made many im- 
1s. He has increased his prestige, 
s field and extended his scope of 
yy a determined will to conquer 
obstacles. He has skill and 
Besides being somewhat of a 
- engineer, he is also a bit of a 
physicist and a mathematician. 
nis tools and he nurses them with 
2. His drills are of the very best 
iteel, and when not in commis- 
elovingly swathed in a silk hand- 
akedinoil. They are always kept 
‘dition for instant use. 
dependent and most suc- 
‘ of today is the drill-and-soup 
 oxyacetylene-torch yeggs op- 
ly under orders from leaders of 
looting bands, and sometimes 
‘rs from heads of consolidated 
|. But they very rarely work in- 
iy. There are too many bulky 
‘to be handled, which require 
atives and a good deal of trans- 
These oxyacetylene-torch yeggs, 
‘he commercial variety, prefer to 
as tanks and blowpipes at their 
‘rs, however. Only in undertak- 
i big safes and vaults do they 
‘tools. If the object of their at- 
1 be a small or medium-sized 
isually bring that safe to their 
of business and burn it open at 
t us look at them operate under 
‘ions. 


Perfectly Safe Job 


‘urday afternoon a safe-moving 
/up to the curb in front of an 
ng. On the sidewalk in front of 
r there was a uniformed private 
iatrolling the premises for the 
‘keeping out burglars and stick- 
Weare going tomove a safefrom 

.’s Office on the ninth floor,” the 
afe mover told the private de- 
indly,” he continued, ‘‘keep the 
| passing under it when it is com- 


bosses and the employes in 

.’s office had gone for the day at 
bck. There was no one in the 
it a member of the yegg moving 
| had slipped in and hid a few 
fore the last employe to leave 
the door. He let his confed- 
‘They rigged their tackle, and 
he office safe, filled with cash 
ies, was dangling in midair nine 
|) The private detective on the 
w the safe coming down and 
self shooing passers-by away 
anger zone. The safe on the 
‘boss yegg handed the private 
handful of cigars for his services 
ir, bade him a cheerful good-by, 
le yegg truck and stepped on the 


‘ngsters’ sometimes clever meth- 
‘scating cash and merchandise, 
| burglars and stick-up men go 
victims’ money and goods 
heir work is raw. They usually 
heir plans days or weeks in ad- 
ie actual time they go into ac- 
istyle of approach and execution 
le same; uniform, especially so 
ck-up branch of the service. It 
|old story, the story of the vic- 
' down the barrel of a death- 
‘Tument of plunder. What can 
vhen a gun is thrust under his 
ie man behind it orders him to 
)? It is not a pleasant sensation. 
| there. Right is crushed. Pride 
Independence gone. Cave-in; 
| humiliation. He takes his toll 
‘way in triumph. 
99 per cent of all stick-up men 
ards. There can hardly be an 
i blood in them. And a coward 
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with a loaded gun bent on robbery is a 
dangerous person to interfere with. He is 
very apt to pull the trigger through sheer 
nervousness. Most of the present-day 
stick-up men are of a breed that regard 
human life with small concern. The breed is 
greedy. It takes what it wants at the point 
of a pistol. There is no helpful way that 
one man can tell another how to conduct 
himself during a hold-up. One’s action 
must as a matter of course depend upon cir- 
cumstances; upon oneself, upon one’s 
temperament. If one is of a cool disposi- 
tion, fleet of movement, a quick thinker and 
close observer, one may balk one’s foe, or 
one may not. In any event it is a chance. 


One-Man Justice 


I was brought up in the West, where in 
those days a man was not properly dressed 
unless he carried a six-shooter on his hip. 
It was the mode. But the good people who 
toted these excellent reminders of justice 
were not stick-up men or crooks of any 
kind. They were law-abiding citizens who 
minded their own business and who carried 
guns only to make it possible for them to 
do so. When a stranger came to town he 
was accepted and treated by the natives 
as a gentleman until he proved himself 
otherwise; hence the classical rig strapped 
round one’s waist. Those were the days 
when every native adult male of our town 
acted as his own policeman, and, in some 
cases, his own judge and jury. But he was 
just. He knew how to mete out justice. 
Perhaps he didn’t fuss much over legal 
technicalities, sometimes styled orderly 
judicial procedure, but he had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing and seeing that his town 
was a safe place in which to live. 

Sometimes a crooked gambler, a horse 
thief, a cattle rustler, a stagecoach bandit, 
a train robber or an Eastern pickpocket 
would sneak into our midst. But he would 
sneak out just about as soon as he sneaked 
in. He had no choice in the matter. His 
gun didn’t do him a bit of good. There were 
too many against it. Though everybody in 
those days carried guns in the West I was 
never stuck up out there. That ticklish 
sensation was for me to experience in the 
East. I know a bit about a gun, its danger, 
its influence upon the mind when it is 
brought into a threatening position. But 
that knowledge does not help me any when 
I am facing the muzzle of one and the man 
behind it is out for business, The trouble is 
I don’t know the man. I have been stuck 
up three times in late years. One of the 
stick-ups came out victorious. He was 
cool, direct, talked normally. I didn’t 
fancy to risk an encounter with him. On 
the two other occasions the stick-ups were 
shaky, nervous, their voices trembling. 
In both cases I took a chance and won. 

But a man is taking a big risk when he 
tries to balk the modern beast of prey. It 
might be a fatal mistake for a man to try to 
draw a gun, if he has one, on such occa- 
sions. It would be foolhardy; almost cer- 
tain death. The only possible way to check 
a stick-up man at close quarters is to move 
quickly either to the right or to the left, 
according to the particular position one 
happens to be in at the time of the freeze, 
and grab the wrist of the hand holding the 
gun, turn it outward and down, and at the 
same time, if possible, ram a knee into the 
pit of his stomach. Rough stuff, of course, 
and besides that, it must be fast work. One 
who has the habit of hesitating ought never 
to attempt it. Of course a man behind a 
counter in a store or in a bank could not 
very well do this. It would seem that in 
such places ducking ought to be the proper 
method to employ, especially in a bank. 
The counters are usually high. Recently the 
paying teller in a small bank in a Western 
city resorted to this stunt. Of a sudden he 
popped up again with a .38 automatic 
noisily proclaiming its authority. The 
stick-up men took to their heels and got 
away, but the alert teller had saved the 
bank’s money. A clerk in a New York City 
store at the command of “‘Stick ’em up” 
leaped over the counter and engaged his 
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foe in a hand-to-hand tussle. And when it 
was over, instead of summoning a police- 
man, the victorious clerk called an ambu- 
lance to cart his visitor away. In a recent 
attempted garage hold-up the proprietor 
of the place saved two thousand dollars by 
planting his doubled-up fist on the jaw of one 
of the bandits. There were five of them, 
swarthy lads, but notwithstanding these 
odds he routed the lot, guns and all. 

Each unit of these commercial burglars 
and stick-up men has an excellent spy sys- 
tem for the purpose of locating valuable 
goods and of studying the best ways and 
means by which they may be readily re- 
moved. Likewise for ascertaining the usual 
routine of paymasters and their escorts 
conducting pay rolls to big jobs. Some- 
times this spy system goes’so far as to at- 
tempt to corrupt an employe or two of 
their intended victims. This they generally 
accomplish by slipping ringers in among 
workers. Some of the more pretentious 
bands of these high rollers of violent crime 
maintain a regular and salaried secret serv- 
ice force. Real sleuths. In the old criminal 
vocabulary these detectives would be 
termed finders or spotters, but in the new 
school of crime they are styled secret serv- 
ice operatives. Mostly they work on a reg- 
ular salary, which in many instances is a bit 
above that of a city detective, plus a cer- 
tain percentage from the proceeds of the 
loot they are instrumental in harvesting. 
Some of these secret service men operating 
for the crime industry make splendid 
under-cover men. They areas arule fairly 
well educated and present a stylish, though 
conservative, front. As actors and talkers 
they aresmooth. One of them approaches a 
business man, a boss, a manager, a super- 
intendent as representing almost anybody 
or anything, according to what that par- 
ticular boss, manager or superintendent 
might be a representative of. He might 
pose as a large buyer and ask to look at 
various goods. The goods may not suit. 
There may not be enough. He would want 
at least twice, three times that much. By 
this line of roping he may be able to learn 
exactly how much of the particular goods 
he purposes to buy, or rather loot, is in 
stock; how much in transit; from where 
and when it is due to arrive. He fishes for 
every little bit of information that will help 
his employer to go into action at the right 
time, in the right place to get the right 
quality and quantity. Usually he makes his 
appearance only once at any one place. He 
cares little whether he is looked up after he 
departs. 


Spiking the Big Guns of Crime 


I have before me hundreds of semiofficial 
records pertaining to huge robberies. Very 
few of these robberies include the ordinary 
burglaries and stick-ups that we read about 
in the papers every day. Those daily inci- 
dents are often petty cash affairs, though 
in the aggregate they stack up pretty 
well. This, of course, is piking, pure and 
simple, engaged in by free-lance adven- 
turers, apprentices learning the trade. 
These youthful apprentices specialize 
mostly in cash; small pay rolls, contents of 
cash registers and sometimes they dig into 
their victims’ pockets. They work singly, 
in pairs or in groups. 

Well, how do these big guns of the crime 
industry operate? Let us look at the hi- 
jacker first. A general impression is cur- 
rent that the work of a hijacker consists of 
hiding behind a bush on the American side 
close to the Canadian border to wait for a 
hooch truck to come along or that he lurk- 
ingly patrols the waters between Rum Row 
and the shore in quest of his prey. Not so. 
The real hijacker contemptuously refers to 
this kind of booze thief as a hooch rustler. 

When hijackers go into action they usu- 
ally strike for big game. Mostly they tackle 
ships and warehouses. As for instance: An 
auxiliary schooner, loaded with ten thou- 
sand cases of whisky, put into an inlet to 
deliver two thousand cases of her cargo. 
She anchored about twenty-five yards from 
shore. The man to whom the delivery was 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 


White dial 
$3.25 


Radium 


$4.25 


There’s no appeal 
when Tom-Tom 
says “Stand up” 


All night with scarcely a 
sound of ticking, Tom-Tom 
lets you slumber while 
sleep knits up your rav- 
elled sleeve of care. Yet at 
exactly the time appointed, 
he sentences you sternly to 
wide-awakeness. And he 
repeats that sentence till 
you’re up! 

Tom-Tom is a member 
of the True Time Teller 
family. So isTip-Top—the 
smallest low-priced wrist- 
watch made. All are de- 
pendable and honest. All 
are Tip-Top Notchers. 
See them today at your 
dealer’s. 

THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Clock-makers for over 100 years 


Tip-Top the octagon 
wrist watch. Silver dial, 


$3.75. Radium, $4.50 
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to be made came on board. He had the 
money on his person to pay for the stuff. 
A fleet of trucks was ready to haul the 
two thousand cases of whisky to their des- 
tination. Just about the time the unload- 
ing was to begin, seven fiery hijackers in a 
swift motorboat shot up to the schooner 
and climbed on board, pirate-like, cowed 
the rum skipper, his crew and the buyer 
with the fat roll in his pocket. 

They took it away from him without a 
| smile, perhaps eighty thousand dollars or 
so, made him, the hooch captain and his 
crew literally walk the plank and swim 
ashore, started the engines of the rum craft 
| and escaped. 


The Lowdown on Hijackers 


Hijackers operating on land are every bit 
as bold. 

As this article was being written four 
of them walked into a warehouse, locked 
the proprietor and his employes in the wash 
| room and rolled out one hundred barrels 
of aged rye whisky that was stored there 
in bond, or under government supervision, 
took their time about it, loaded them onto 
trucks and got away clean. Hundreds of 
people passed by while the work was in 
progress, but—well, what’s the use? 

Wewill now takea peep at the workings of 
the stick-up man. His occupation is grind- 
| ing, nerve-straining. There is no change in 
| his methods. For the sake of illustration: 
| Four young men stepped briskly into a fur 
| shop in a side street, each displaying his 
| gun, pounced upon the owner and seven 
employes, herded all of them into the office 
| and trussed them up with piano wire which 
the bandits had brought for that purpose. 
| One of the stickers-up stood guard over the 
helpless fur men while the other three took 
| off their hats and coats, calmly bundled up 

over sixty thousand dollars’ worth of the 
most valuable skins in the place, carried 
the bundles out onto the sidewalk, loaded 
them into a small truck they had brought 
and drove off, leaving their victims bound 
| and gagged. 

Commercial burglars operate just as 
calmly and precisely. They know their 
business thoroughly. Half a block from a 
precinct police station, where a new build- 
| ing was under course of erection in the rear 
of a loft building in which a fur establish- 
ment had its quarters on the second floor, 
| a few of them climbed up on the scaffolding 
about the new building that was being con- 
structed and cut a hole in the brick wall 
| leading into the fur establishment on the 
| second floor of the old building, crawled in, 
| helped themselves to one hundred and fifty 
| thousand dollars’ worth of furs, passed 
them out through the hole through which 
they had wriggled in, carried them down a 
runway built in the new building for the 
purpose of hauling up building material, 
loaded them into a waiting truck and drove 
off unmolested. 

I could go on and catalogue hundreds of 
such recent robberies committed by these 
| high rollers of violent crime. But is it neces- 
sary? I hardly think it is. Their methods 
of operation seldom vary. It is simply a 
continuous performance of stick ’em up 
and cutting a hole in a wall. 


| pile exposed to the weather. After the 
winter rains are over and the snow is all 
gone, you will find the pile too wet to use; 
but if you watch it and keep it slightly 
damp, the chemistry of the sun will soon 
break down the vegetable cells and release 
the minerals in the manure, and you will 
have a compost that you will find practi- 
cally indispensable to any garden. 
“Spading comes early, and it is your 
hardest job—the kind you will want to hire 
done if you can get out of it yourself, but 
that might do you a lot of good if you’d 
tackle it and take your time. If your soil 
is very heavy, you may need to add a load 
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How do these looting magnates dispose 
of their plunder? Do they deal with 
professional fences? They do not. They 
have an excellentsystem of their ownandit is 
a comparatively new one. During the last 
seven years or so there has sprung up an 
army of stolen-goods brokers in every large 
city in the country. Some of these brokers 
may operate under a state charter; that is 
to say, they may be incorporated under a 
name suitable to their business. For in- 
stance: The Blank Blank Sales Company, 
Inc.; The Blank Blank Distributing Com- 
pany, Inc.; The Blank Blank Operating 
Company, Inc., and so on. Others may 
conduct their business under a trade name. 
Still others may operate as individuals. 
The more pretentious of such concerns are 
very apt to maintain well-equipped offices. 
A few may have only desk room or mail- 
ing privileges. Mostly they start in a 
small way and feel their way up step by 
step. Sometimes the bigger guns of these 
brokers have a side line that is perfectly 
legitimate. They frequently carry a pretty 
good balance in their banks and therefore 
they are able to give pretty good references. 
Most of them specialize in one particular 
line: Some in gems; some in jewelry; some 
in silks; some in furs; some in cloth; some 
in linen; some in shoes; some in food- 
stuffs, and so forth. 

They take few risks. They have very 
little to worry about. Some employ solici- 
tors and salesmen to drum up business, to 
feel out the trade, to approach such mer- 
chants as they think will buy silent stuff, 
as they usually term stolen goods, at about 
20 per cent less than the market price. 
Thirty per cent generally goes to the broker 
in a transaction and 50 per cent to the 
thieves. 

Occasionally some of these brokers 
worm themselves into the confidence of 
a traveling salesman and induce him to 
handle their wares as a side line. Only 
recently one such salesman made twenty- 
seven hundred dollars in commissions ped- 
dling silent stuff as a side line during a trip 
from coast to coast. 

When he returned to New York he 
hurried to the broker’s office through which 
he had done business, to collect his com- 
mission. Oh, he got it all right, and he was 
complimented on his fine work besides. 
But when he stepped out of the office 
into the hall two of the concern’s stick-up 
department relieved him of the wad and 
five hundred dollars besides, to say nothing 
about his watch and chain and a diamond 
searf pin. 

Every leader of a band of commercial 
burglars and stick-up men has his regular 
brokers for handling any particular line of 
goods that he may have on hand or con- 
templates putting in stock. Goods are 
brought into his cache by his field workers, 
assorted and classified. The shipping de- 
partment in one of these silent-stuff ware- 
houses attends to the making of new cases 
and crates or whatever is necessary to pack 
the goods in. Old cases are either destroyed 
or the lettering, figures and marks on them 
are obliterated by the simple process of 
applying a plane and thus removing all 
telltale evidence. On the surface of things 
everything appears perfectly correct. Alla 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


or two of sand; but, generally speaking, 
you can start without that. Be sure that 
the winter moisture is out of the soil suffi- 
ciently so that you won’t turn over big 
clods or drown your seeds after planting. 
If you can take up a handful of your soil 
and squeeze it into a ball that will crumble 
at a touch, the moisture is just right. When 
that time comes, bend your back over the 
spade or garden fork and turn the soil deep, 
breaking up all the lumps and then hoeing 
and raking until you have a nice, deep, 
moist, loose bed. 

Right there all your hard work is done 


for the season. 
| 


Apr 


silent-stuff broker has to do is +} 
and attend to the financial eng: 
all sales transacted through his: 
is a busy man. Sometimes ady, 
rush in. 

Perhaps he has received a) 
gems; perhaps it is an urgent ¢ 
it may be a hurry-up order for fy 
kind of commodity. His office: 
pool of activity. | 

When such orders come in 
ately gets in touch with leader 
looting establishments and info), 
his needs. Should they not hs) 
wants in stock they refer to th: 
their secret service operatiye| 
learn exactly where the particu, 
requires can be found and the | 
get them. The boss will then gi 
the chiefs of his burglar and ;| 
partments respectively, and th: 
Sometimes a large order is fille). 
looting bands. 


Filling an Ordej 


Suppose we take a specific ¢:| 
behind the doors of one of thesi' 
brokers, an inside glimpse. ( 
teenth day of August a stolen-| 
wrote to his Eastern correspon) 
broker of thesame kind, a lett 
he asked for various goods. W) 
written in cipher orin any other ¢| 
Not at all. There was no myst 
It was a straightforward lette | 
plain English, just as one legi| 
ness house might write to anoth| 
contain anything that in any | 
crooked on the surface. The s| 
self was that of the average bu 
According to the usual letters i) 
at the bottom it had been dict| 
person and typed by another. | 
from a paragraph of this letter | 
a good market for raw rubber 
could dispose of an unlimited a | 
Get some of this stuff immedi 
Wire when you are ready.” 

Now let us see how the c| 
set about to fill this unlimite( 
the night of the twenty-fifth de | 
eleven days later, a detachm« 
marine department of a looting | 
snooped about along the wat| 
found a tug moored at its be! 
banked and its crew gone | 
climbed on board and in a vel 
had it in working order. Stearn 
they hitched onto a lighter | 
eighty thousand dollars’ wo1) 
rubber that had been transfer | 
hold of a ship berthed there, | 
lighter out of the slip and towe'| 
several miles away and unloac| 
they towed it back to where th | 
it. So. 

But, and this is the but tha 
in the unlimited order, on | 
eighth day of August, three d: 
bold venture, the looting cor | 
cluding the chairman of the b¢| 
tors, the president, the chief 0! 
department and a field secre| 
jail, and the eighty thousand 4) 
of crude rubber in the hands ¢| 
owners. 


GARDEN 


““Seedsmen now print pret! 
instructions for sowing on ea) 
that you ought to be able to 
part of the job easily. Just r 
thing in connection with the 
plants—the miracle of germ| 
the seed—and that is that th 
shell surrounding the life prin( 
softened by moisture until the | 
out; yet once the shell is broke 
root fibers must not be expo) 
rect rays of the sun or drow! 
much water until the plant ge) 
and lifts its head up to beg! 
(Continued on Page 
| 


| 
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‘ontinued from Page 66) 
d. So you have to plant deep 
ind have the ground so pulverized 
‘mth and air and moisture can all 
2 seed, yet not deep enough so that 
little sprout will have to go too far 
face and so get discouraged. 
vu are planting seedlings raised in 
ther by yourself or by a seedsman, 
‘begin to show right away whether 
real gardener or just a person who 
‘ngs into the ground and hopes for 
Because here is where selection 
.e in—to make your garden an 
_ uninteresting, wasteful sort of 
| you, or a fascinating laboratory 
asury of succulence and high food 
id big handsome products. 
lly, people buy a dozen or fifty or a 
,young plants at random from a 
tray where they are started, and 
all out. Out of the total number 
y get 40 per cent of fine, sturdy, 
jlants, and the rest middling or 
. If you want to make an inter- 
lence of gardening, choose first a 
eedsman, then select your plants 
| by judging of their size, sturdi- 
pe and the promise they give, and 
ly the selected few. If you buy 
they come in the tray, it will pay 
) your selecting afterward, for ten 
ng plants, with a fine heredity, are 
ian three times that number of 
jlants, and better than three mil- 
> ones. You would say that a 
an was crazy who cared for and 
k of chickens in which 60 per cent 
ased or spindling or disabled, and 
dberight. But why give room in 
jen to plants that will never bear, 
ar sparsely, or that will wilt when 
‘omes and have to be torn out and 
For not only are they a care and 
: to you but they are taking air 
e and nourishment from the soil 
the big, fine, sturdy plants should 


2 are three great enemies of the 
: garden, more dangerous and 
tly even than the same enemies 
e flower garden, and those three 
2t pests and fungous diseases, 
id a soil surface that packs. 

ean only be fought with intelli- 
d watchfulness; except in plague 
because of some bad local condi- 
y will ordinarily give you little 
Remember that many of them 
s or larve or old daddies and bug 
in the garden at the end of the 
at are all primed and ready to go 
iting trouble for you in the next. 
your garden up well every fall; 
azy with the garden fork and don’t 
to use fire to destroy diseased or 
sted stalks or old leaves.’’ 


the Hoe and Raise a Weed 


ur garden is kept clean, you will 
eat advantage over pests. Diseases 
2ated with sprays or dusted chem- 
your local seedsman can prescribe 
, remedy if you encounter this 
| With a plant as with a human 
1 ounce of prevention is worth a 
cure, and a stitch in time saves 
de on the lookout and act swiftly 
‘ts or disease creep in on you. 
ls, like the poor, ye have always 
l. I know something about the 
weeds and the marvelous pro- 
tade by Nature and developed by 
| scourges themselves to protect 
es from being wiped out; but even 
‘at I have learned, I sometimes 
-yes, and cuss a little, in a harmless 
vay—at the perversity and_ per- 
ind everlasting orneriness of weeds. 
> times, in the beginning of garden 
when a fellow just about gets dis- 
id thinks he’ll give up the struggle. 
awhile he learns that a weed isn’t 
Ous visitor till it has made a good 
i that the time to attack it is when 
aby and can’t defend itself. So 
ener matches his wits against the 
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hereditary characteristics of the weed, and 
he just makes things so uncomfortable that 
finally Mr. Weed quits in despair. 


“Most weeds are tenacious in their hold | | 


on the ground, and when they get up to 
any size, pulling them is likely to pull every- 
thing else in the garden except perhaps the 
fence posts. So the little weeds crowding 
around the tiny vegetable plants must be 
pulled or cultivated out early. Don’t let 
any weed go to seed in your garden! Never! 


For all of them produce heavily—some of | 


them upward of a million seeds to a plant; 
and every seed is a potential nuisance, and 
cause of loss and trouble, besides being also 
a potential bearer of more seeds. 
“Cultivation is the best defense against 
weeds, especially as it is also directed 
against the third enemy of the vegetable 
garden—the baking or crusting of the sur- 
face of the soil. Practically all ground that 
is strong and nourishing to plant life has 
enough sticky and stiff elements in it to 
make it bake when the sun hits the surface 
and draws the moisture out from it. If you 


simply can’t prevent the soil from baking, | 


crusting or cracking, it is a sure sign that 
you have found the time to use that com- 
post you made and use it generously.” 


Emigrés of the Vegetable World 


“But any soil will bake more or less on 
top unless you cultivate. And the straighter 
your rows are, and the more carefully your 
garden is laid out, and the better your 
provision for getting from row to row, the 
more easily will your cultivation be done. 


Nowadays there are so many handy and | 
clever hand plows and cultivators on the | 
market that, aside from the first spading, | 


the work in a garden is light and even 
pleasant, and women and children can do 
it as well as men, and sometimes better, 


because they have more stick-to-it-iveness | 


and more patience. Keep cultivating! 
Don’t go deep enough or close enough to 


the rows, of course, to injure the roots of | 


your plants. But keep the surface mulched 


and crumbly and smooth all the time, and | 


you will be rewarded with healthy plants, 


no weeds, and a smaller danger from worms | 


and bugs and insects that are there to make 
you miserable and lead you to lose your 
religion. 

“Tn their natural homes, vegetables, like 


all plant life, had an inherent hereditary | 
when | 


suitability to the climate and soil; 
there was plenty of rain and plenty of 
sunshine, the vegetable throve and pro- 
duced up to its capacity; when there was 
a drought or a cold summer, it got through 


somehow and always managed to produce | 


enough seeds to keep from being obliter- 
ated. We routed the vegetables out of their 
natural homes to put them to work for us, 


and though most of them have been work- | 


ing for us for a,long time, and have fixed 
characteristics we have developed in them, 
they require care and attention—more 


care and attention, in fact, for that very | 


reason. We have to furnish them water, for 
instance, in just sufficient amounts for their 
best welfare; and here is a place where the 
vegetable gardener has to study his indi- 
vidual problem and work out his own solu- 
tion. 


“There are two methods of irrigation in | 


your garden—watering from overhead, as 
with a hose and nozzle or a sprinkler sys- 
tem, and watering from below, by the fill- 
ing of ditches and subirrigation. Most 
plants do better for an occasional bath, 
provided it is given them in the cool of the 
evening so that they have time to dry 
themselves off before the sun comes out 
and sets them steaming and draws too 
much water from them. Sprinkling with a 
piece of pipe set on standards a foot or so 
high, and pierced with needle holes, is gen- 
erally useful in a garden with small blocks 
or plots; but the sturdy, higher-growing 
bushes and climbers—tomatoes, artichokes, 
rhubarb and so on, and peas and beans and 
their kind—can best be watered by means 


of shallow ditches run along the length of | 


the row. Remember this in laying out your 
garden, because you will have to give the 
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another season ~ 


HAT’S what makes Good- 

rich Garden Hose so popu- 
lar among people who use hose 
right along. 

It is distinctly not a “one 
season hose”. 

The rubber stays live — it 
won’t harden, crack, and ulti- 
mately leak. You have to wear 
it out, and it takes a long time 
to do that, too. 


You will find it proof against 
hauling and mauling, twisting 
and kinking. Give it anywhere 
near a square deal and its length 
of satisfactory service will sur- 
prise you. 

Take advantage of our fifty- 
six years’ hose-making experi- 
ence— buy Goodrich and know 
you can get no better. At all 
reliable dealers’. 


Want a REAL LAWN this year? 


If you want a real lawn this season, 
why not send for this valuable little 


book— 
A LAWN’? 


- 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


“HOW TO MAKE AND CARE FOR 


No charges—no obligations whatever 
—send the coupon. 


Send me, no charge, your book on 
“How to Make and Care fora Lawn’’ 
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Five delicious wafers ~ eG cae 
—kept fresh and 

clean in their silvery 
wrappings—Sc. 


The FULL 
CHOCOLATE 


taste in | 
every bite 


NLY in Peter’s milk chocolate 
can you find the full strength 
of the real chocolate taste. 

Fifty years ago Daniel Peter in- 
vented milk chocolate. To Switzer- 
land he imported the choicest cocoa 
beans, mixed them with fresh milk 
with all its cream and gave the 
world a milk chocolate with a full 
chocolate taste. 

Now—in Peter’s Croquettes—you 
can have this same delightful blend. 
Tempting, nourishing milk chocolate 
wafers—in silvery foil to keep them free 
from dirt and air. 


You can also buy Peter’s in delicious, 
plain bars or crunchy, toasted almond 
bars, 5c and toc sizes. Don’t be satis- 
fied with ordinary milk chocolate. Try 
Peter’s today—its full chocolate flavor 
will delight you. Peter Cailler Kohler 
Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc., 131 Hudson 
St., New York. 


Over fifty years ago in 
Vevey, Switzerland, 
Daniel Peter invented 
milk chocolate. Today 
his famous blend is still 
a secret. Orly in Peter’s 
can you get that full 
chocolate flavor. 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


High as the Alps in Quality 
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ditches slope enough to carry the water, 
yet not enough so that the stream will wash 
away your soil and make deep cuts. If you 
don’t have any slope, the water will stand 
in the ditches and you may have trouble 
from drowning roots. 

“When irrigation is finished, don’t leave 
your ditches open for use next time, be- 
cause the ditch bottom and sides, no matter 
how small the channel is, will dry out, 
bake, crack, let the air too close to the 
roots, and generally play hob. Furrow your 
ditch with a wheel cultivator or a hoe, irri- 
gate and then cultivate the ditch and fill it 
in. It’s not a bad plan, by the way, to run 
your ditch on one side of the plants for one 
irrigation and on the other side for the next. 
The root growths’ on both sides will de- 
velop more equally then, and the plants will 
be sturdier and stand up better under 
storm or handling. 

“T said a minute ago that we took our 
vegetables away from their natural or in- 
digenous soils and put them to work for 
us, and it may be interesting to glance at 
their stories. We find that most fruits and 
vegetables originated around the Medi- 
terranean Sea, though America was the 
birthplace of some of the most important, 
with corn, beans, potatoes, sweet potatoes 
and tobacco to her credit. I think we might 
have got along without the last, which is 
neither a vegetable nor a fruit; but maybe 
it has its place in the scheme of things. 

“‘Well, about those original home soils of 
the vegetables: Radishes came from China; 


| the round, fleshy turnips from Central and 
| Southern Europe and the slender ones from 


the Scandinavian countries; Chile gets the 
credit for the potato, though I suppose there 
are plenty of people who think it came from 
the land that produces our American police- 
men and fire laddies. The name Irish po- 
tato, so common with us, probably came 
from the fact that the Irish made potatoes 
their staple article of diet, and some of them 
lived at times just about on those vegeta- 
bles and those alone. But Chile and, per- 
haps, Peru grew the first of them. 

“Now, here’s an odd thing: You can’t 
blame people for believing that sweet and 
Irish potatoes are closely related, yet the 
fact is that they belong to different families 
entirely, and are not even distant cousins. 
They both grow in the ground as protuber- 
ances on the roots of the plants, but their 
species are not related. There might be an- 
other reason for the confusion—the proper 
name of the sweet potato is batatas and the 
Irish potato is a papa. It would certainly 
be easy to get them mixed up on account of 
their names, even if they hadn’t looked so 
much alike.” 


Odyssey of the Sweet Potato 


“Investigators had quite a time locating 
the original home of the sweet potato, be- 
cause it had been found growing wild in 
widely scattered parts of the world. They 
fixed on Mexico as the most likely spot, but 
they add the reservation that perhaps the 
sweet potato originated really in some spot 
farther north before the glacial period and 
that man, driven southward by the spread 
of the killing cold in that era, carried his 
sweet potatoes and perhaps other vege- 
tables with him, and planted these in the 
new homes to which, slowly and gradually, 
he made his way. The sweet potato takes 
on a new interest, doesn’t it?—when you 
look back on it in that light and think of 
its history and of the perils and journeys 
and adventures of those prehistoric men 
who may have helped in spreading it over 
what was then their world. 

“The beet grew near the sea originally; 
perhaps first in the Canary Islands and 
along the Mediterranean; spinach is of un- 
certain native origin, but is judged to have 
come from Persia for a strange reason— 
namely, that the Chinese had it very early, 
and their name for it was the herb of 
Persia. Here is another interesting fact 
that will help you see how interesting such 
studies can become: The long search for 
the first home of the spinach brought to 
light an amazing similarity in the names 
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that different peoples gave the vegetable— 
a similarity that makes us sure that it was a 
vegetable known and probably used cen- 
turiesago. In Southern Europe it was called 
spinacha, probably because the people 
thought it came from Spain; its Arabic 
name is sepanich; in Persia it is dubbed 
ispanej; and the Hindu word for it is pinnis. 
Now who would have thought of there be- 
ing any romance or interest in a garden 
vegetable as humble as the spinach? 

“Garlic, the authorities say, probably 
originated on the deserts of Siberia, and it 
has relatives in all the coldest countries, 
from Alaska to the southern polar lands. 
It was very early used in China, though, 
and we know that for another of those 
strange reasons—deductions from estab- 
lished facts that have to be accepted as 
authentic from their nature. You know 
that the Chinese language is written with 
signs that look like hen tracks; one sign 
may mean half a dozen English words. But 
the oldest, first words in Chinese must have 
been represented by a single sign, as ‘ man,’ 
‘sea,’ for instance, and such words as ‘ come’ 
and ‘go.’ And ‘garlic’! Yes, ‘garlic’ is 
written with a single sign. The scientists 
accept that as proof of the fact that this 
strong flavoring vegetable is very old in 
China. 

“The onion was known to the Greeks 
and Romans and probably came from some- 
where around the Mediterranean Sea. 
There is a story to the effect that the Egyp- 
tians tried the onion and liked it so well 
that they gave it divine honors, which 
delighted the Romans and caused some 
of their writers to make jokes about it. 
Maybe some of our modern jokes about the 
onion are developments from that old 
Roman witticism on the Egyptians—hy- 
bridized, no doubt, and with some new 
colors and petals and an earlier season, but 
generically the same old anecdote.”’ 


Rounding Up the Potatoes 


“The cabbage originated in Southern 
Europe, but was pretty well scattered, and 
has been known and cultivated for many 
centuries. The Celts called it kap or cab, 
and the French cabus, probably deriving 
the name from the Latin caput, meaning 
head, because of the shape of the plant. 
Celery was traced to Europe, but no orig- 
inal home was found for it because it grew 
in marshy damp places clear from Sweden 
to India: Celery demands that sort of soil 
condition, and there is no doubt that it was 
spread by migratory birds. 

“Lettuce also is from Southern Europe, 
but it grows so easily and spreads its seeds 
with such success that probably it was 
gathered as a wild vegetable for centuries 
before anyone bothered to cultivate it or 
improve it. You'll notice, if you study the 
matter, that the vegetables that, in their 
natural condition, were hard to find but 
were succulent and nourishing were the 
ones man first sought out to develop; 
whereas the ones that were easiest to find 
and use in their natural state were neglected 
to the last by plant improvers. This opens 
up a very interesting subject too. 

“Take potatoes. The first thing we had 
to do with them was to teach them to stay 
at home. That’s a fact! They were great 
hands to run out long roots and develop 
their tubers on the ends of those roots, and 
I lay that to the fact that the lazy Indian 
women would dig down under the nearest 
plant to get a mess of potatoes and would 
take them all. For that reason the potato 
had to do something to preserve itself and 
reproduce itself, therefore the roots bur- 
rowed away and tried to hide the potatoes 
from the Indian women who dug according 
to the location of the green tops of the 
plant. 

“Well, at any rate, the potato became a 
wanderer, sending roots out sometimes as 
far as twenty or thirty feet. When I began 
working with potatoes in their original wild 
state, I had plants that would have a hatful 
of little, gnarled, worthless tubers under the 
plant, and at the end of a twenty-foot root 
would have a great big fine potato secreted! 
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“But the point I want to m), 
potatoes became steadily poor 
native places, where they were | 
the Indians or other natiyes—; 
Because, contrary to the right n, 
natives would eat all the best | 
plant the poorest ones. The reg, 
potatoes were eaten in South A), 
weren’t much bigger than pe; 
were gnarled and dark skinned | 
quality. Plant breeders did so); 
the potato when it was carriec| 
original home and made a gene 
the world; but they didn’t dy 
cause, as I said above, potatoe, 
to grow and very productive, | 
were satisfied with an inferior y 
I came along with that seed | 
you of. 

“Tt’s always been that way 
can get easily we use as it is, j 
as it will do, instead of tryir 
everything we use up to a hig’: 
Our English! There are lots o} 
words lying around loose, and | 
a few hundred and employ th, 
tered old things, where if En. 
were hard to get at, even to | 
simplest needs, what a scurry | 
be to learn to speak correctly— 
words we could find! Well, th: 
we are made, I suppose. 

“Better get back to those ti 
of the vegetables. The pum 
from Mexico or Texas, though y 
guess that, maybe; and the | 
direct from Africa. It is said t | 
wild watermelons were some | 
some bitter, and that the na’ 
take a club and smash a melo: 
the juice to find out whether 
good one or not. That is how 
tom is of plugging a melon. 

“The cucumber, which may 
cousin of the squash family, wa 
long ago in Asia, and probably 
there. The tomato, first know: 
apple, originated in tropical A 
its position in the food world to 
the most sensational in the ve 
I remember when my mother | 
toes for their appearance and }| 
ate them at all, because they w| 
to be poisonous. I have done | 
with tomatoes, and today our || 
ment here probably sells as m 
seeds as any other vegetable se 
be hard to: imagine our tables 
out the tomato in one form ora 


Protecting the Delicat 


“Certain beans, peas and | 
nated in Persia, and these w 
vegetables to be cooked. Th 
universal except in Egypt, whe! 
declared beans were unclean 
the people to eat them. I won 
tory might have been modified 
if the first settlers of Boston hi 
to be Egyptians! 

“Our best bean originate 
America, and really was given 
through our own country. A 
vegetable that stirs your intere| 
think of its character. It has | 
dispersing its seed. Birds do 
animals and insects prefer othe 
erally; the seed is heavy and} 
ground and lies there without) 
That is as true today as it eve’ 
why didn’t the bean improve) 
care of its seed by some evolut 
ess, so that it would be attrac) 
or would float in the air or wi 
thick protective shell to save 
reasoning is that this static cha 
not improving through the ag 
to the fact that in the very bef} 
took an interest in the bean 
useful to him; he saved th) 
planted it and cultivated the Pp 
the bean didn’t have to do 
itself. There’s something to t! 

“Corn was originally a wild 
ing in the highlands of Mexie) 
teosinte grass. It was develop. 

(Continued on Page | 
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ating the rigidity of the frame 
sw Stutz Safety Chassis. With 
lon the curb, doors open and 
lose without sticking. 


Stutz has pressed steel run- 
s built as an integral part ot 
y Chassis; they are actually 

side-bumpers. 


y Chassis of The New Stutz 
orm-gear rear axle brings the 
inches lower than usual; yet full 
ind headroom are maintained. 


a 
lear-vision front corner posts 
her safety element to The 
“, as does safety glass in the 


windshield. 


+ Stutz bodies, designed and 


id under the supervision of 
bf New York, impart a distinc- 


| and beauty to all models. 


ENEATH the distinctive grace and beauty of this 
remarkably advanced automobile is the unique protec- 


tion of The NEW STUTZ Safety Chassis. 


Today, the buyer of an automobile must make safety his first 
concern. It has become a factor of primary importance. And 
there is no protection against the carelessness or ignorance 
of other drivers so assuring as the possession of a car that 
is, in itself, safe. The safety of The NEW STUTZ is notable 
because it goes further than mere protective equipment; it is 
designed-and-built into the car. 


The NEW STUTZ Safety Chassis has the strongest and most 
tigid frame to be found on any private passenger automobile. 
There are seven cross-members to resist strain and shock, 
twist and tear. 

The running-boards are of pressed steel, built integral with 
the deep frame, and are actually “side-bumpers”.» These 
steel running-boards, together with the steel bumper in front 
and steel bumperettes in the rear, form a veritable armor-belt 
of steel around the car. 


Through the adoption of a worm-drive rear axle, the frame 
has been given a deep drop, so that the entire weight of the 
body and mechanical parts is brought down five inches 
nearer the ground than conventional chassis design permits, 
and with full road clearance maintained. 


This effects a remarkable lowering of the car’s center of gray- 
ity and, of course, confers a greatly increased stability under 
all conditions. It gives The NEW STUTZ a greater degree of 
road adhesiveness than is to be found in any other car and 
practically eliminates the possibility of overturning. 


As there are circumstances in which safety demands quick 
acceleration, an unusually alert responsiveness has been 
included in the car as a safety factor. Stop-watch’ tests show 
this acceleration record; from a 10-miles-per-hour rate to a 
50-miles-per-hour rate in less than 15 seconds. 


With this: notable accelerating power of The NEW STUTZ 
goes an ease of control which gives every driver of the car a 
justifiably increased confidence in his ability to ‘‘get through” 
when a difficult situation is encountered. The greatly lowered 
center of gravity does much to make the car wonderfully 
obedient to the wheel. 


To control its great power, it was necessary to provide The 
NEW STUTZ with an entirely new type of brakes. These are 
four-wheel brakes, hydrostatically operated on a newly 
adopted but thoroughly proven principle. Their construction 


gives 360 degrees of braking-contact on each wheel, so per- 
fectly equalizing the braking energy that each wheel is halted 
with exactly the same retardation as the three others. -Further- 
more, the car is stopped in a minimum distance with less 
abruptness, because there is no “wrapping” action—an action 
that always tends to develop suddenly, instead of gradually. 


The NEW STUTZ wormedrive rear axle and The NEW 
STUTZ hermetically-sealed hydrostatic brakes are designed 
and constructed by Timken. The worm and gear properly 
lubricated, are guaranteed by us for two years. 


Safety glass in the windshield and narrow, clear vision, front- 
corner posts are important engineering factors which show 
how the safety element has-been kept always in mind 
throughout the designing and building of the car. 


And so, The NEW STUTZ has been planned primarily to 
provide maximum safety to its passengers and protection to 
the car itself, while presenting an aristocratic smartness of 
appearance that distinguishes it wherever seen. 


STUTZ MOTOR. CAR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Indianapolis 


Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90 H. P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 
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2-Burner Electric 
Stove Only S¢ 


Break fasts 
Luncheons 
Afternoon Teas 
Buffet Suppers ! 


The Home or Summer Cottage 


IMPLY turn a switch and cook—anywhere, any- 
time—in the dining-room for breakfasts, on a tea 
E cart, coffee tray, or occasional table for entertain- 
ing, candy making, and night lunches. Use this stove 
in the Summer home too, or on the Summer porch. 
Think of this priceless cooking convenience for only $6! 


Made of finest sheet steel, 18 in. long, 9 in. wide, 514 in. 
high, finished in black baked enamel, nickel trimmed. 
Rotary “‘on and off’’ switch at each burner. Protecting 


plate under each. Heats with amazing spe ed—cooks as 
fast as gas. As economical as a toaster. More than 
100,000 already sold. Every home should have one. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
or Sent Direct 


See your dealer first, but if he can’t supply you, 
order direct. Send no money. Simply mail the coupon 
and pay postman $6 on arrival. Use the stove one 
whole week. Then, if not delighted, return it, and your 
money will be 
refunded with- 
out comment. 


Complete 
Cabinet 


Here, at last,iscom- 
plete electric cooking, 
beautiful design, ex- 
quisite finish, guaran- §& 
teed—an amazing & 
value at $29.34 in. high, 
top is 12 in. by 22 in. 
with two burners. Each 
switches on and off independently. 
wide, 
tos lined. Burners at top and bottom, giving low, 
medium and high heats, ranging up to 400°. Below the 
oven is a warming closet, same size. Best grade sheet 
steel, gleaming black enamel, blued steel doors. Oper- 
ates on direct or alternating current, drawing no 
more than a toaster! Here is 
the triumph of 34 years’ manu- 
facturing. You can pay a great 
deal more for an elaborate 
stove, but you cannot buy 
more efficient cooking. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, mail 
coupon with your remittance 
for $29 direct to the factory. 
Use the range one whole week. 
Then if not satisfied, return it 
and we will refund your money 
promptlyand without question. 


National Stamping & Electric Works 
3212-50 W. Lake St., Dept. D-18, Chicago, Ill. 


WHITE &: CROSS 


Quality That Never Disappoints 


NATIONAL STAMPING S ELECTRIC WORKS 

Dept. D-18, 3212 W. Lake St., Chicago 

[ ] Send me No. 100 2- rice stove. I will pay post- 
man $6 ($7 West of Rockies). If not delighted 

after six days’ use, I will return it and you will refund 

my money. 


r 
| 
! 
! 
| 
! 
! 
1 ie) Send me by express prepaid No. 106 Cabinet 
I 
| 
1 
| 
! 
! 


The oven is 12 in. 
10 in. high and 11 in. deep, double walled, asbes- 


DEALERS: 
These fast selling 
items are break- 


ing sales records 
everywhere 


. Enor- 
mous demand. Sell 
on sight. Don't 
miss these big-unit 
sales.Write at once 
for special bulletin. 


Range. I enclose $29 (check or money order). If 
I am not delighted after six days’ use, I will return it 
and you will refund my money. 


| in Texas. 


| for me. 
| operating on his own hook he had made 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
of haphazard selective method by the na- 
tives and its use spread north, so that the 
early explorers and discoverers found it in 
both the Americas and took it home as part 
of their booty from the New World. 

“TI began to work on the improvement 
of corn before I came to California, but I 
didn’t fully understand its origin or get 
hold of its secrets until I found where it be- 
gan and had an opportunity to study the 
teosinte grass. Patient effort, using selec- 
tive methods, has resulted now in sweet 


| corn that was undreamed of a few years 
| ago—one of our most useful and certainly 


most delicious vegetables, that can be raised 
in almost any climate in America and that 


| will produce generously. 


“This adaptability of the corn to vary- 
ing climates reminds me of the changes the 
environment of climate has made in corn. 
As it spread north and south from Mexico 
it developed new characteristics, in self- 
defense, and now corn grown in Southern 
Canada, for example, is almost a different 
variety from corn that is grown, we'll say, 
It changed its habits, shortened 
or lengthened its own growing season, built 


| heavier or lighter wrappings of husk around 


the ear, and so on. A very interesting 


study—corn.” 


The Original Staff of Life 


By chance, one morning while this arti- 
cle was being prepared, Mr. Burbank had 
his thoughts diverted to a fundamental of 
his work that gives it an added significance, 


| particularly in connection with the grow- 


ing of vegetables. He stood in his garden 


| directing the work of a man who was laying 


out a new seed bed, and his wandering gaze 
was caught by a cow contentedly grazing 
in anear-by lot. He waved a hand that way 
abruptly. 

“There is an object lesson in the science 
of life,’’ he said, in his quick, sure fashion. 
‘Did you ever stop to think where life gets 
its first food? 

‘Where the inorganic substances of earth 
and air and water and sunlight are first 
transmuted into organie or living sub- 
stances so that they can become proto- 
plasm and there be incorporated into the 


| very life stream of the world? 


In the nine months he had been 


about $5000. Then, acting as a broker for 
another steel company, he booked an order 
for 10,000 tons of plates, on which his com- 
mission amounted to about $20,000. This 
put him on Easy Street, but he was still 
cautious. He offered to pay me the same 
salary I was getting and 10 per cent of the 
company’s net profits as commission. In 
addition, I was given a one-thirtieth share 
when we incorporated later for $30,000. 

On September 26, 1916, I resigned my old 
job. It was ten o’clock when I finished 
telling the boss what I thought of him, and 
at eleven I had booked my first order. Up 
to that time I had never had fifty dollars I 
could call my own. My salary check was 
generally pretty well shot with borrowings 
by the time I got it. 

The president of a shipbuilding company 
who had coéperated with me in preparing 
the composite list of sections gave me the 
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“Byery living thing owes its continued 
existence to the mysterious, marvelous, 
miraculous little laboratory that is in the 
leaf of the plant! 

“T’ve told you before about this labora- 
tory; how the oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
phosphates, iron and all those elements are 
dissolved by water or air or drawn into the 
leaves of the plant, and how they are there 
transformed by the action of light into pro- 
toplasm and sugar and starch that feeds 
the plant. All right! Right there is the 
beginning of all the food of the world—the 
secret of continuing life.”’ 


The Why and Wherefore of Things 


“‘Wor whether the plant is on the land or 
growing into the air or in the fathomless 
depths of the sea, the laboratory is perform- 
ing the same miracle, thus making plant 
life continuous; and on top of that, all ani- 
mal life, directly or indirectly, is indebted to 
plant life for its continued existence. Those 
animals that eat only flesh and never touch 
plant or vegetable life at all, nevertheless 
prey on animals or birds or insects that do 
eat vegetable life and that get their neces- 
sary diet in whole or in part among plants. 
Trace back through their dietary habits and 
in the end you will always find yourself at 
the source of all food for all the world—the 
little leaf laboratory of the plant.” 

Mr. Burbank reviewed what he had said 
for this article finally with a long face. 

“‘T’m afraid I’m a poor hand at teaching 
the rudiments of gardening—just the rules 
of thumb, as you might say!”’ he exclaimed. 
‘But the reason is plain. I’m not interested 
much in the rules. I am interested in the 
fundamentals back of the rules. I am in- 
terested in the why of things, and the where- 
fore, and not so much in the how. Do you 
see? Because the how is easy—anyone can 
learn that, or get it out of a seed catalogue. 

“T should like to see every family in 
America have a vegetable garden of some 
sort, as well as a flower garden. Your own 
vegetables taste better, and you will eat 
more of them, and they will save you money 
that can be put to some other good purpose 
instead of being handed over to the vege- 
table peddler. But more than that, I should 
like to see people interested in the romance 
and story and absorbing science that there 
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first order. As I remember it, my commis- 
sion was $250. The next day I went to 
Baltimore and sold 1000 tons of plates, at a 
profit to the firm of $2200—and another 

220 tome. Flushed with success, I bought 
a lot of new clothes. 

For two weeks thereafter not a day went 
by without a profit in excess of my old 
weekly salary, and many days I beat the 
monthly figures. By that time, however, I 
had learned that the big business was in 
New York, so there I went. My first call— 
on a Japanese house—yielded an inquiry 
for 1600 tons of ship plates. I took it to the 
steel firm which had been handling most of 
my partner’s business, and they turned it 
down. The specifications were too exacting. 

By that time, you will recall, the mills 
were booming with foreign business, and 
there was so much of it that they could 
afford to select the orders which enabled 
them to operate at maximum capacity. 
Steel plates for all purposes are rolled out 
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is behind our gardens. Most of ‘| 
written if you look for it. I ha) 
books on the subject that may j 
dull—I don’t know—but that; 
open the door a way. I’d like te 
ple more inquisitive about thei, 
just as I should like them more| 
in their work, their jobs, their 1! 
their radios, the things man has 
the elements and functions of po\ 
universe that Nature has put her: 
man’s inventions and discover) 
and workable. 

‘Because I’m afraid we’re be; 
forget how to use our minds at | 
come to accepting things as we s| 
hear them or are told that they 
we find them ready to our har| 
use and pleasure. We don’t rea) 
fully, inquiringly. We don’t s| 
don’t listen and peer around a) 
gate and wonder and ask quest}, 
the children do that—and more | 
the answer they get is, “Oh, for }| 
don’t bother me! Go look it up, |: 
mother!’” 


Growing Our Own Tho 


“We let some motion-pictu 
newspaper editor or writer or {| 
encyclopedia do our thinking for) 
just deteriorate mentally. Tha 
of thing I’d like to fight, and | 
busy as I am, and along in years 
a minute and get all heated up, a 
the parrots and the dummies and 
headed folks, to try and shake t 
their mental laziness. 

“The time has come to do th 
inquiring and investigating, aj 
about us in the world, where ey 
full of drama and romance an¢ 
meaning and significance. You 
as full of stories as any book, aj 
citement as a movie. Grow vej 
your health, for your pocketboc 
digestion and appetite, and on > 
grow them for the interest there | 
leaf and stalk and crumb of soi) 
of fertilizer and drop of wate 
there!”’ 


Editor’s Note—This is the second | 
articles by Mr. Hall. The next will | 
early issue. 


in widths, generally beginning 
two inches and running up to | 
depending on the mill. The plai 
cut into the desired sizes by h| 
Some mills in the United State:| 
rolled anything but tank plates: 
nearly all the cutting is rectans| 
even those that had special fi 
cutting to sketch had too muct| 
do. Their shearing capacity wi. 
You know, of course, that shi | 
used to cover the outside of th! 
for the decks. These plates are| 
the frames made of bulb angle 
channels. Because of the shape’ 
the plates cannot all be of ones) 
must be cut to sketches and 
quite small, and there is also a1 
thickness. Since a large part of t) 
then being placed was from s!) 
every mill in the country was b 
culty in so balancing its orde 
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F, O. B. FACTORY 


eater Quality 
Greater Value 


Finer Performance 


re you have it summed up—greater Qual- 

greater Value, finer Performance. These 
the reasons Ajax sales the country over 
sweeping higher and higher. 


‘greater Quality is perfectly apparent— 
ze you check over its array of engineering 
tactions, once you note the costly-car cal- 
e of the body design, once you examine 
: character of its Nash-built construction. 


‘greater Value is proved instantly by a mo- 
nt’s comparison. All you need do is list 
:features other cars in the $1000 field offer. 
len Ajax superiority is startlingly clear. 


t 
| 


d its finer Performance! A short ride will 
tle that point. There’s a sparkling swift- 
is, a lithe smoothness, a brilliantly power- 
iresponsiveness to Ajax performance that 
ms your heart. Just drive it once—yourself! 


POST 


Five Disc Wheels 
New Mallard Green 
Finish 
Cowl Ventilator 
Cowl Lights 
Rear-vision Mirror 
Silken Curtains 
‘Transmission Lock 


Aut.Windshield Wiper 


Production 
Is What Counts 
in a Figuring 
Machine 


Degree of merit in 
man or machine is a 
question of standards. 


For a figuring ma- 
chine the standard is 
production. 


Low production 
means high cost—high 
production means low 
cost. 


Would you like to see 
a Comptometer pro- 
duction test on your 
work? At your invita- 
tion we shall be glad to 
arrange such a test. 


The Comptometer 
proves its worth best 
by comparison with 
other equipment. Why 
not test it on that 
basis? 


FELT & TARRANT MBG. CO. 
1723 N. Paulina St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a Comptometer 
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| limited shearing capacity would not block- 
| ade the rolls. 


That’s why the 1600-ton 
order had been going a-begging. 

But right there my study of shipbuilding 
came in handy. I suddenly remembered 
that every yard I had ever seen was equipped 
with shears, and it occurred to me that 
they might be willing to do their own cut- 


| ting. Accordingly, I took the specifications 
| and changed them by making rectangles of 


all sketch plates and putting several small 
plates into one large plate. When I took 
this to the steel mill the order was snapped 


| up. I hurried back to New York and got 


the approval of my Japanese customers, 
plus a liberal premium. On this deal our 
firm made $8000. 

That one idea kept us on the jump for 
months. It wassimple enough, but nobody 


| else had thought of it, and even the mills 


with which we placed such orders never 


| thought of revising specifications on their 


own hook for months afterward. A few 
weeks after I landed the 1600 tons, the 
same Japanese firm came into the market 
for 12,500 tons. The tonnage was large 
enough to command spirited competition, 
but by simplifying specifications I made 
the price more attractive to the buyers and 


the order more attractive to the mills. 


The outlook was so encouraging that we 


| became all fired with ambition and decided 


to take the order in our own name. The 
amount involved was $1,850,000. Up to 
this time we were still doing business in a 
small, one-room office, and our help con- 
sisted of a stenographer and an office boy. 
We had made plans to get more room, but 
even to our eyes that was an awful lot of 


| money. Nevertheless, we took the order, 
| and the Japanese gave us a confirmed and 


irrevocable letter of credit calling for pay- 
ment through a big New York bank against 


| shipping documents. 


Easy Money Rolls In 


By the time we had satisfactory quota- 
tions from two mills for the entire tonnage 
we were unable to sleep for fear we wouldn’t 
be able to establish the necessary credit 
with the mills. Both of us knew the ropes 
on smaller amounts. But though we talked 
big, we were considerably in awe of $1,000,- 
000. Consequently, we went into our bank 
all spruced up and trying to look casual, but 
really full of trepidation, to inquire about 
the credit. My partner was talking all 
around the point and. the banking official 
was looking bored, until his eyes fell on the 
letter of credit. After that we could have 
had the bank! 

It sounds now like the recital of a dream, 
but nine months after I had thrown up my 
thirty-five-dollar job the books showed a 
total business of more than $24,000,000, 
and a profit of about $2,000,000. In the 
meantime a lot of skyrocketing had been 
done to my salary, of course. During the 
first few months the senior partner boosted 
it every time I made the suggestion. But 
the commissions ran into so much money 
that after I got used to the feel of it I left 
the salary detail to the cashier. 

I spent money freely, but I was too busy 
tosquander. At first I couldn’t believe the 
golden days would last, and every month 


| when we had a rough settlement I put a 


bale of funds into good securities and stuck 
them into a safe-deposit box. Then, as the 
business increased, my caution disappeared. 


| I was rich. The firm was fat with profits. 


The world was clamoring for steel. It was 
clamoring so vociferously that we forgot it 
was due to abnormal conditions. 

Ninety-five per cent of our sales were in 
ship materials. We didn’t stop there, how- 
ever. In that hectic nine months we sent 
steel hoops to Iceland to make fish barrels. 
We sent ship plates to Nigeria, Africa, and 
to the Argentine navy. We sent trolley 
poles to Australia and sheets to India; con- 
crete reénforcing bars to Dutch East Indies 
and electrical sheets to Switzerland for the 
construction of French machinery. 

The Japanese were our best customers, 
and they were the buyers you read about in 
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books. I know of no other race save the 
British so fine to deal with. They were 
after material and admitted it. They 
bought in large quantities, did not quibble 
over details or small adjustments in price, 
and were quick as lightning to catch a sug- 
gestion, such as the one I made for includ- 
ing many small plates in a large one. 

It was easy money, but it called for a lot 
of quick thinking. You see, we had no mill 
protection, except for limited periods. That 
is to say, prices were changing so rapidly 
that quotations and options were given for 
only afew days or a week. In normal times 
it is customary in steel to name a price to 
hold good for two weeks and up to thirty 
days. Wenever took orders, then, without 
knowing exactly where we intended to place 
them. Of course we did have a definite 
knowledge of mill conditions. We knew, for 
instance, just what mills didn’t like to 
bother to deal directly with foreign ac- 
counts, 

I remember one very profitable case 
which will illustrate the ease with which 
money can sometimes be made during a 
boom market, when the buyers are com- 
peting, instead of the sellers. I was in 
Pittsburgh one day in April, 1917. Ina 
talk with officials of one of the fairly large 
steel producers I was told their mills were 
not very heavily booked on ship sections, 
and they could let us have about 2500 tons. 
The price was $120 a ton, which I remarked 
was then rather high. 

Options do not cost anything in the steel 
business, however, so I took one fora week 
on the tonnage named. I had no intention 
of doing any work on the deal and no hope 
whatever of selling, because this mill rolled 
nothing but antiquated ship channels, and 
no bulb angles, which were much more in 
demand. But when one of the big Japanese 
buyers asked me the next day in New York 
if I could supply about 2500 tons of sec- 
tions, I became interested. 

“‘T can place that tonnage,” I said, ‘‘but 
many substitutions will be necessary and 
they are likely to prove expensive.”’ 

“How much?” asked my customer. 

The price we regarded then as showing 
us a fair profit was $130 to $140 a ton, de- 
pending on the specifications. It was so 
high at that time that I hesitated to name 
it and asked the Japanese to make a bid. 

“We will pay $160 a ton,” he said. 
“Please try to place it at that figure. It is 
the highest we can go without further au- 
thority from home. Not one ‘of the mills 
will touch the order.”’ 


Big Profits in Little Things 


Two days later I signed the contract, 
having taken up my option. And after 
taking it I learned that the mill had re- 
jected the offer from the Japanese when it 
had been made directly, not thinking that 
the old-fashioned ship channels would be 
accepted as substitutions for bulb angles. 
The Japs were astonished when they found 
who would supply the material. It netted 
us a clear $100,000. 

Early in the game we made discoveries of 
many little differences in foreign methods 
which led to easy profits. For example, 
boiler plates always are part of the general 
plate contract for a ship in the United 
States. But it seems the Japanese had 
been in the habit of separating boilers in 
ordering, before the war, from English and 
German mills. On our first big contract of 
12,500 tons we noted this, figured the buy- 
ers would be along later for the boiler plates 
and reserved tonnage with the mill to cover 
them, promising specifications later. Since 
the boilers are started later than the hull, 
this was not unusual. 

On that contract and nearly every other 
one passing through our hands, we sold the 
boiler plates at an advance in price. The 
tonnage was small, amounting generally to 
5 per cent of the whole contract, but since 
boiler plates became harder to get, the 
prices ran all out of reason. Just to show 
how the market climbed, let me give you 
the figures. At the outbreak of the war in 
1914, hull plates were selling at about 
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twenty-four dollars a ton and be : 
for twenty-seven dollars; the | 
then being due to more severe. 
tions, plus the fact that many be, 
are so wide that only a few | 
equipped to make them. 

Before the smoke of battle cle | 
hull plates had reached a top of 
we had made sales at $200 a ton’ 
taken and filled orders for boj 
however, at just double that ¢ 
the high price of record in 4). 
States was $520 a ton. The pri 
were all based f. o. b. Pittsbu} 
Given a knowledge of the detaj};. 
appear that anybody could maki, 
such a market. 

I don’t agree that our success 
gether a fluke though. If I wer 
I believe I could name fifty | 
started with more capital than m; 
original $2600, and at least eq 
edge of the trade, not one of who. 
more than a fair living. Some d| 
get that, and had to go back to. 
jobs they could get. Naturally, 
eign buyers clamoring for steel, 
were not hiring many salesmen 
others who made more than we) 
lost it later when competition n)| 
normal. 


Topsy-Turvy Marke 


One fellow I have in mind st: 
$1500. He had far broader ) 
plenty of nerve. Instead of wor 
the big orders, he spent his entiri| 
circularizing several foreign | 
mainly on nonferrous metals, y| 
he was familiar, thus going dir| 
buyers and getting higher profit 
very well, and along with his |: 
offers on steel. Since he didn’t) 
market he began to cast around, | 
one sent him to me. We made}, 
arrangement which turned up ahi 
each. Then one day he made aj. 
regarding a letter of credit he || 
with me on an order. His pri: 
equivalent to kiting a check. || 
returned the credit and the ord 
Everybody had the laugh on?) 
next year or so. He grew like a)| 
opened up branch offices, han | 
known commodity, and at on 
rated at several millions. But | 
the war saw a smash. 

You may have gathered that 
existing during the period | am | 
were an exact reversal of the nort | 
never any trouble to find custo)! 
job was to get deliveries. Sh’ 
I joined the partnership, befo 
recognized this condition, we sé 
cular letters to all exporters offel| 
Within a week or two we wer€| 
with mail. | 

Among the letters was an in'| 
an engineering corporation for t | 
of circular plates 120 inches in| 
The order was undesirable to an | 
the tonnage was so small that) 
fully declined to quote. 

Next day the manager of pul| 
me on the telephone and laun¢| 
sarcastic description of people | 
themselves as plate experts. *) 
there were only four mills in t) 
which could fill his order, namin) 
He admitted that each had de 
insisted that as experts we ought 
to get the plates. Finally he Jo! 
into boasting that I could find «| 
anything if the price were hig 
Then I had to tell him I could 
price. 

“Leave the price to me,” 1 sa 
treat you on the level and find t 

“Nothing doing,” he came ba 
a figure, no matter how high. 
going to buy blind.” 

The market then was eighty d' 
knew that as well as I did. But’ 
if he wouldn’t be sporting about 
T could do was $180, and I refus, 
the order even at that figure ¥) 


(Continued on Page 7. 
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¢ Magneto—a Factor in Traditional Ford Reliability 


\BOUT $290, 


HE Ford magneto is an actual, built-in part of 

the Ford engine. It consists of large magnets, 
mounted on the flywheel, which rotate past stationary 
coils. Its high efficiency is due tothe extreme simplicity 
of design; its long life to the permanent magnets which 
retain their strength through years of service. 


The elimination of the magneto—which is common 
practice in automotive design, would considerably 
lower the cost of Ford manufacture. But Ford 


TOURING $310, 


COUPE $500, 


standards of reliability demand absolute assurance 
of uninterrupted service under all conditions. 


This means that even in the most remote sections of 
the world, where battery service is not available, 
Ford cars are daily giving their well-known, trust- 
worthy performance. When battery equipped, Ford 
cars have the big advantages of dual ignition — 
the generator-battery system and the magneto. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


TUDOR SEDAN $520, 


Closed car prices include demountable rims and starter. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


FORDOR SEDAN $565 


Mayse you have one. A 
watch that is isolated day 
after day in a dark vest 
pocket without the com- 
pany and security of a 
friendly Simmons Chain. 


Why not bring these 


(4) two together? You will 
gy get a lot of satisfaction 
Ee out of this life-long at- 
a tachment. For a Simmons 
/ =. Chain not only helps you 
() * bring out your watch for 


consultation guick/y and 
| ~— safely, but is an article of 

jewelry you are proud to 
ie stretch across your vest. 


as As you look over the 
assortment of Simmons 
Chains you will find an 
“affinity” for your watch 
whether it be heavy, thin, 
f§ = old-fashioned or modern. 
Our Waldemar, Dickens, 
Vest and Belt chains are 
bought by professional 
men, business men, me- 
chanics, railroad men and 
students everywhere. 
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Simmons quality is not 
equaled for the price. Our 
special process of drawing 
gold, green gold, white 
gold or Platinumgold over 
a stout base metal gives 
you years of service. Prices 
$4 tosis, RAE: 
Simmons Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

No. 27358 — $8.75 
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In the panel above, the 
links are twice enlarged 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


The 
Swivel says 


i's a 
Simmons 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
confirmed it. He made the offer on that 
basis for acceptance or refusal the same 
day, with shipment in four weeks. 

Ten minutes later I placed the order, by 
long-distance phone, with Midvale, at $140 
a ton; the sixty-dollar premium being suf- 
ficient to overcome the difficulty of the or- 
der. I called up the purchaser and he 
accepted, but wanted a guaranty on de- 
livery. 

“You ought to accept a penalty of twenty 
dollars a ton for each week’s delay,’ said 
the customer. 

“Taken,”’ said I, “‘with the same bonus 
for each week we cut the four-week guar- 
anty.” 

Once again I called the mill; this time 
offering ten dollars a ton bonus. The mill 
would not accept this on the penalty or 
bonus basis, so we made the offer informal. 
The order was entered for $170 a ton for 
shipment that week—and it was shipped. 
When we billed our customer under his 
own terms for $240 there was an awful 
howl, but he paid, and we picked up $1400. 

In normal times the things we were doing 
would be done by the salesmen for the 
mills, and by the large, established brokers 
with plenty of capital. Even during periods 
of prosperity big tonnage figures are achieved 
by going after the small orders. When a 
boom develops that is no longer necessary. 
Remember, nations were back of the buy- 
ers during the war, when they didn’t buy 
directly; and governments buy in prodi- 
gious quantities. The mills no longer had to 
scramble for business. They were after the 
cream, and wherever we could find it we 
could get tonnage. 


The Beginning of the End 


The condition couldn’t last. In April, 
1917, the United States got into the war. 
On July first we had in bank $500,000 in 
profits, and letters of credit representing 
another $1,500,000 to be turned over to us 
as rapidly as shipments were made. Our 
orders, of course, were booked for deliveries 
all over the year. We thought we were in 
clover after the United States became a 
belligerent; even after talk started of an 
embargo. As we figured it, the only thing 
we stood to lose was the Swiss order for 
electrical sheets, on which the profit was a 
petty $20,000. Nobody thought the ém- 
bargo would be applied to our allies. 

Early in July, however, President Wil- 
son signed the embargo prohibiting the ex- 
port of steel plates except as licensed, and 
after a few frantic weeks we said good-by 
to a cool $1,500,000. Even then we didn’t 
start to shorten sail, however. There was 
some business with Japan in steel bars 
made of the discards of shrapnel steel, 
which were not embargoed. 

Later we traded steel for ships with 
Japan, and that released about 12,000 tons 
of our early orders, turning up a profit of 
$100,000. That, more or less, was all we got 
during 1918. 

During the latter part of 1917 and until 
the Armistice was signed, we stayed on the 
jump, though. As I look back on our ac- 
tivities now, I realize that mostly we ran 
around in circles, and hoped. Shortly after 
the embargo was placed we shipped an or- 
der for 600 tons of plates for a Japanese 
firm to Seattle. The Japs were confident 
they could get the export license. For some 
reason, probably haste, we had neglected to 
ask for the usual letter of credit. While the 
goods were in transit our customers learned 
that a license was out of the question, and 
when our documents were presented, they 
refused payment. We had paid $120 a ton 
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at the mill, but the government regulation 
by that time prohibited their sale at more 
than sixty-five dollars a ton. We let them 
lie, hoping for something to'turn up. 

Toward the end of the war plates went to 
$720 a ton in Japan—if you had ’em there. 
We had been given to understand at Wash- 
ington that an easing up might be expected 
on the embargo. 

An expert was sent to Seattle. It took 
him three weeks of day-and-night work 
to locate the plates. Then we discovered 
we couldn’t get an allotment of space from 
the Shipping Board, and the Japanese 
boats were filled up. In September, the 
license came through, but before we could 
get the plates moving the war ended. 
Prices dropped to sixty dollars a ton and 
less in Japan, with no buyers. A year later 
we got eighty dollars a ton for the stuff 
at home. 

Even with the hard times I have de- 
scribed, we were still well ahead of the 
game, and in October of 1917 my partner 
and I took a combined vacation and busi- 
ness trip to Japan. We were so impressed 
with the idea of developing future, after- 
war business, that I returned in 1918 and 
spent eight months there. Then, after the 
Armistice, I went to London to open an 
office, with the idea that English, Belgian 
and German producers would be selling 
cheaper than American mills, and we could 
get our Japanese and South American 
orders at the lowest markets. 

To my astonishment I found the Amer- 
ican prices on. steel then to be far lower 
than the European, and on top of that a 
demand which the European makers could 
not supply. I began by selling 2000 tons 
of bars to a London exporter for shipment 
to Siberia. I often wonder what happened 
to them. 

Then I landed an order for the plates for 
11,000 tons of oil-storage tanks, and that 
started another nightmare of big business 
and easy money. 

I sold American steel all over England, 
and even to some of the famous shipbuild- 
ers on the Clyde, who were right next door 
to Scotch plate mills. In a little more than 
a year I made five trips across, selling steel 
in Holland, Belgium and France, as well as 
in England. Some complications arose in 
exchange, but the profits were too big for 
that to bother us. In the year 1919 and early 
1920 the apparent net profit of our partner- 
ship was about $1,000,000. Then the de- 
cline started and in one way and another 
our profits began to slip away. 


Back to Normalcy 


Just after we had taken one heavy loss, 
congratulating ourselves on how much we 
had left, an English firm failed, leaving us 
with $50,000 worth of plates in special 
sizés. We sold ’em for scrap at a loss of 
$40,000. A Belgian firm refused $150,000 
worth of plates, claiming late delivery. We 
sold these later for $35,000. Two other 
failures helped to cut the bankroll in 
England. 

In the meantime the bottom began to 
drop out elsewhere. We had opened an 
office in Buenos Aires, and had some profits. 
Suddenly $175,000 worth of material was 
thrown back on our hands. Japan had gone 
bad much earlier, and we had speculated 
in the market there, and eventually that 
loss ran up to $150,000. Asa consequence 
we had no profit at all for 1920, and serious 
losses in 1921; but still we were better off 
than many other war-built companies in 
the same line which had failed, 

So we started housecleaning. We fired 
nearly all of our seventy-five employes, 


Ap| 


closed all our foreign offices | 
penses to the bone. Then in 1); 
ner decided to abandon the, 
altogether and stick to local jo 
agreed with him and we split 
something less than $50,000 ¢ 
and opened my own office. | 

I’m not going to bother you! 
details. The chief trouble was 
I had made a substantial forty 
nizing the change from norn| 
business, I couldn’t get it in 
that another change had taken, 
to normal. Competition had 4 
For every dollar of capital I 
up, many of my competitors «| 
$1000 without turning a hair, | 

Even then I might haye py| 
if I had sensed the change a)| 
able to recognize and fight {| 
orders. But instead of using m| 
and concentrating on my ¢ 
I went after the big money. T| 
deal in pulp—South America’! 
me $20,000. The profit I had 
$100,000. I was always figur| 
round numbers with plenty of| 


Ninety a Week Looks: 


Late in 1924 I began to he:| 
of the Florida boom. When I si’ 
land of promise I was down to | 
and it looked as big as $1,000,| 
eled in a secondhand ear I he 
during one of my thrifty mood;| 
earlier. By the time I got to }} 
was little left of either the car} 
My rather large and expen; 
wardrobe was considerably t]| 
wear. I still had ideas of grand 
was all. 

Maybe my nerve was gon 
myself hoarse a dozen times t 
capital for various big opporti 
couldn’t get the necessary sta! 
explain that I wasn’t trying t' 
real estate. Before I went to }| 
made up my mind that all r 
caused by failures over whic| 
control were due to tackling t]| 
nothing about, such as paper || 
fore I took a solemn vow to le 
alone but steel. | 

I can see now that if I had go} 
ber of my friends of the plen 
those who survived—I might 
enough funds to put over some 
When the railroads became s\ 
with building materials being 
Florida that embargoes wer 
everything but food, anybod)| 
get steel through could get h| 
for it. 

But while I was willing tosit 
arguing with a rich real-estate 
the profits, I couldn’t get to | 
going to my friends. I felt too| 

The best friend of the lot— 
tried to make me see the lig 
split with my partner—lear| 
plight through no intention of 
Florida and got home by pav 
everything I had of value. The 
answer ads. One employer ask 
fidential list of men I knew. 
got the list mixed and wrote tc 
I had named—and my friend 
visit him. | 

Oh, yes, his specialty is a 
The ninety a week offer was 
because he wanted to be sure I 
prosperity. I’ve made quite a (| 
in the past year. 

But I’ve got it salted, and i 
not in the market for any mor’ 
contracts, thank you. 


} 
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MOTOR CAR CHARACTER 


A statement by R. H. Mutcu 


Vice-President and General e7Canager of lint eWMotor Company 
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HERE is as much difference in the motor car is known best to those who 
character of automobiles as in that come in closest contact. 
of men! 


The Flint is a concrete and definite 

A man’s character is built slowly, example of its builders’ ideals, a perfect 
molded by his experiences and his en picture of the vision, the knowledge, 
vironment, and actually known only to and the resources behind it. It is a true 
those who know him best. reflection of a great organization. 


So it is with motor cars. Their char- A product of one of the finest manu- 
acter also is born of experience—the ex- facturing plants in the world, directed 
: perience of the builders—tested by time by men whose experience dates from 
| and usage, and proved by service. The the beginning of the industry, it is not to 
character of a motor car is dependent be marveled at that the Flint is recognized 
: upon the resources behind it, the as a car of character. 
vision of its sponsors, and 
the execution of their 
knowledge. It is an ex- 
ample of their ideals, 
expressed in tangible 
form. 

: And, like man, 
: the character of a 


Flint owners and drivers 
know Flint character and 
hundreds more are 
learning it every week, 
because good news of 
importance, like.a 
good motor car, 
travels fast,and sure. 


al ae Vice-“President and General e7¥Canager 
THE FLINT Is Now AVAILABLE IN THREE PRICE RANGES 


PENT SIXTY $1285 to1$1575 FLINT “EIGHTY” $1595 to $2395 FLINT JUNIOR $1085 
f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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“Yes, Sir! 
I painted 


it myself with Effecto!” 


Some folks get a lot of fun out of painting their cars 
with Efecto Auto Enamel, but that’s nothing to the fun 
they have listening to the admiring comment of friends! 

Why not try it yourself? A few dollars covers the total 
cost. Just brush on a coat or two of free-flowing, self- 
leveling, quick-drying Effecto in the color of your choice. 
Result: a car that looks like new, with a smooth, lustrous 
finish which will stand rain, snow, sleet, mud, hot sun 
and boiling water from the radiator. 

You can’t get the same results with a substitute. Get 


the genuine Effecto—the original automobile enamel 


not 


a paint, wax or polish. Sold by paint, hardware and ac- 
cessory dealers everywhere, in eight live enamel colors, 
Finishing (clear varnish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 

Free Quarter Pint Can of Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and 
mailing cost and we will send you 
a quarter pint of Black Effecto En- 
amel which you can try out on a 
fender or wheel. 


If you wish a professional finishing 


job, your automobile painter can 


secure the very best results with 
one of the several Pratt & Lambert 
automobile finishes. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of Local Dealers Sent on Request 


Pratr & Lamsert-Inc., 145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 91 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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(Continued from Page 17) 
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suspected. Mary and her husband and 
Maggie and her husband waited, saying 
nothing. 

“While this is pop’s old home, he will 


| feel best here,” explained Neff. 


This was arrant nonsense—pop had 


never loved his home. 


“Tt’s all right about the farm,” answered 
Mary at last. ‘I’m willing to sell my 


| share. We have, as you say, our own place, 


and it’s more convenient than here. But 
part of the time pop should be by us. He 


| may be glad to leave the mountains some- 


times and come down to the plain.” To 
herself she said, smiling, “He will not stay 
up here a week.” 

“How do you feel, Maggie?” Neff had 
assumed the duties of presiding officer as 


| though he were already at home. 


“Tm willing to sell,’ agreed Maggie. 
“As you say, we have a better farm. But 
pop should be a while by us. It’s all right 
here in the summer, but it’s warmer in the 
valley in winter.” 

The eyes of each husband met the eyes of 
his wife. Each was pleased with his con- 
sort. Neff was the brightest of the three; 
he telegraphed.a message to Lizzie. Lizzie 
rose to her feet, and, like her husband, 
stood behind her chair. 

“T think pop should make a will. It’s 
right that we think of these things while it’s 
time. I have already made my will.” 

Fingering his white beard, her father 
turned upon her a benevolent glance. 

“‘A will is unnecessary,’’ he reminded her. 
“The law gives each child his or her share.”’ 

Abner Grubb had long since divided 
three into fifteen thousand one hundred and 
| twenty. Now he rose to his feet, nodding 
approval. He could not think without 


| speaking, and he often spoke without 
thinking. 

‘Children should care for their aged par- 
| ents who have long cared for them,” he 
said. 
| “Fix it as seems best; everything is all 

right with me.’’ Peter spoke with saccha- 
rine amiability. He seemed to close his 
eyes; if the old minister had been here he 
would have seen the cunning little creature, 
sometimes a little fox, sometimes a little 
| rat, looking out from under the lids. “But 
| I’m willing to make a will. Perhaps that 
would be the right thing to do.” 

A tablet, a bottle of ink and a pen pur- 
chased for the sending out of funeral no- 
tices, waited on a wide window sill. William 
Neff brought them quickly, and Peter did 
better than make one will—he made three: 


“T leave to my daughter Mary Grubb 
one-third of my property. PETER EBy.”’ 


“T leave to my daughter Maggie Burk- 
halter one-third of my property. 
“PETER EBY.” 


a leave to my daughter Lizzie Neff one- 
third of my property. PETER EBY.”’ 


| “Hier,” said Peter, handing them out. 
“Hier... Hier.” 

“We can witness each the other’s,’”’ sug- 
pee William. “This is surely business- 
ike.” 

There was a sudden change in the light; 
the sun was dropping below the hill. 

“We ought to go,”’ said Abner Grubb. 

“It is so,’ said Maggie Burkhalter. 
“Lizzie, don’t you think pop would better 
come first to us for the winter, while you’re 
moving, and he’s no longer young?” 
Lizzie pondered this question. The mov- 
ing would be hard, pop was able-bodied, 


and she had counted upon his help. But he 
might not expect to work. 
“Yes, well,” she asserted. ‘‘Wecan bring 
him down when we start to move,” 
Wrapped in her sealskin coat, bumping 
now to this side, now to that, Maggie made 
a single remark on the homeward drive 
which was only three miles: 
“Pop is already over seventy. And he 


hasn’t led any too good a life, if I must 
say it.” | 


@) 
KS 


“That’s true,”’ said Burkhalt 
Also wrapped in sealskin, also, 
from side to side, and bumping fj) 
cause Grubb drove better horses, ¢ 
because the journey was ten mi 
said little more: | 
“Pop was seventy. He’s alre} 
“That’s true,” answered Abne! 
you, five thousand coming from | 
no small sum. If only the bap! 
fail! I have nothing for banks,” 
“The bank will not fail, T) 
Bank is safe.” 
TIT 
EZ NEFF stood by the kite | 
She was thinner and more | 
there were many threads of grayj) 
hair. A day or two ago, enterin | 
room in the dusk of the summe) 
she had been terrified by the ap); 
her mother. She was even moi| 
when she saw herself reflected in | 
mirror. She had been forty | 
mother died; she was now fifty, 
The kitchen was intemal 
odor of boiling currants filled th’ 
out on the table were forty glasse 
she nor William ate currant jelly 
preferred it to all others, Pet 
enormous eater, though he too)’ 
cise. The Neffs knew little of ¢) 
did not occur to Lizzie to proy' 
with help. 
“T get.no rest,” she complain’ 
liam. ‘‘When house cleaning is 
is here. When the butchering is| 
way, pop is at the door. In | 
when work is hardest, then po) 
on high land. If there’s anythi. 
could help, then pop is off. Aj 
everywhere—ugh!”’ eried Lizzi). 
Lizzie had firmly weaned he! 
away from the use of tobacco—j) 
to have her father turn her neat. 
a barroom. | 
“And I darsen’t say anythin, 
“No,” said Neff. “I woult| 
him. This money is hard earne 
would have had to look after hin| 
““We wouldn’t have had to | 
like a baby!” cried Lizzie. “Or: 
silk cushion!” 
“It’s true,” said Nefi.y 5 
pop? ” . 
“Righty!” cried Lizzie. “Hi 
“Tt’s the Bible number,” | 
“Perhaps things will soon mak | 
Back and forth past the wi 
Lizzie from the table to the stov | 
time she looked out. On the| 
Peter in a chair made for him. 
on fifty pounds in ten years. 1) 
time his eyes were closed. But 
asleep; he heard Lizzie’s step :| 
keen to detect the character 
changing moods; never, he th| 
she been so irritated. He open 
and the sharp little creature | 
observant, then alarmed. 
“Lizzie,” called Peter in his | 
voice, “I’m going to give you | 
Lizzie stepped to the door. T 
loved was spoiled for her by | 
moth obstruction. Peter tool 
pocket a check book of the V' 
and asked for pen and ink. Hi 
date, Lizzie’s name and his ov 
figure twenty-five. 
“Buy yourself something,” 
“You're a good daughter.” 
Lizzie took the check quick 
stood fingering it. She deserved) 
done more for him than the 0; 
put it behind the clock. At n! 
dorsed it and the next day Wil) 
cashed at Senseman’s bank. PI 
was thirty miles away in inacce 
“‘Pop’s all right,” declared W 


Iv | 

Ves BURKHALTER 
kitchen. It was like the | 

the homestead in size, but the! 
(Continued on Page é 
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Drawing by Henry Raleigh 
© 1926 The House of Kuppenheimer 


Wear your heart on your coat-sleeve, 


if you will, young Sit! —but make sure the sleeve 
is well-tailored! 


HOSE entertaining gentlemen who according to the merits of his appearance. 
have written the world’s. love-stories 
these past one thousand years, have seldom 
failed to tell you that The Hero is a likely- 


looking chap. 


Some day, if you'll ask him, your father 
will tell you of the important part played 
in his courtship by a certain famous letter 


“K,”’ woven in his inside coat pocket. 
He has to be—to flutter the hearts of 


. . aa ce » T = 
maiden readers and kindle the respect of That letter “K’’ has been a very impor- 
Peeenline men. tant letter in thealphabet of Romance. For 50 


years it has proven a letter of credit to many 
a man setting forth with stout confidence 
to close the biggest sale of his life! 


© 


Good looks and worthiness are well-nigh 
inseparable on the printed page. 


And ‘isn’t it, good sir, pretty much the 


same in the pages of reality? For conquests, both of heart. and fortune, 
Qu 3 ey 


The House of Kuppenheimer has been 
faut es 7 y furnishing the wardrobe of success to go- 


Immaculacy—so learned men say—is the getting Americans for half a century. 
y ui 


first law of attraction to the feminine mind. 


2 ; ; KW P RE NSE MCE -R 
With a real girl, a man gets his final 


acceptance or dismissal according to his just GOOD CLOTHES 
deserts. But he wins his early approbation An Investment in Good Appearance ca 
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noteworthy contribution 
to the worlds greatest industry 


To the evolution of the modern automobile many factors 
have contributed. Marching step by step with the 
great advance in the design and construction of the auto- 
mobile itself, the Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company have 


made a noteworthy contribution by the 


remarkable degree 


of efficiency to which they have brought a highly important 


part—the gasket. 


For 20 years Fitzgerald has specialized in gaskets— 
thinking gaskets, making gaskets, improving gaskets. 
That is why today the Fitzgerald Never-Leak Gasket is 
recommended by progressive repairmen everywhere; it rep- 
resents as great an advance in efficiency as has been achieved 


in automobile design itself. 


NEVER-LEAK GASKETS 


are bound-edge gaskets, constructed under our exclusive 
patent. All edges, even the outside edges, are copper bound; 
uniform thickness is assured and leakage is impossible. 


Never-Leak Gaskets are made with a 


special laminated 


copper steel insert which gives all the advantages of copper 
plus the tensile strength and heat-resisting qualities of steel. 


A Never-Leak Gasket properly applied 


never blows out. 


Fit your automobile with a Never-Leak Gasket and you'll 


never lose power through gas leakage. 


Today, through 


quantity production and sales, we can supply the patented 
Never-Leak Gasket at the same price you would pay for an 
ordinary gasket—and every Never-Leak Gasket is sold with 
a guarantee that, properly applied, it will give perfect service 
until it is necessary to remove the cylinder head for other 


causes. 


Any of the better garages can equip you today—there’s a 
Never-Leak for every standard make of car, truck or tractor. 


It pays to seek a Never-Leak 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


NEVER-LEAK 
Cylinder Head Gaskets 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
the furniture were modern and the outlook 
was not so magnificent. The late October 
sky was clear blue, the fields of winter 
wheat were emerald, the foliage of the 
trees was brilliant. There were no masses 
of woodland in view, but here and there, 
standing alone and left to follow their own 
impulses of growth, were trees of large size 
and exquisite shapeliness. Maggie was 
sitting by the table sewing. The light was 
poor; only at the western window could 
one see at this hour, and the western win- 
dow was preémpted and obscured. 

Fitting comfortably a chair especially 
made for him, Peter chewed tobacco as 
placidly as a cow chews her cud in the 
meadow. He had put on still more flesh 
and he had lost entirely his immaculate 
appearance. Unwilling to make an effort 
to be tidy, he was too vast to be kept tidy 
by anyone else. The room, superheated for 
him, was filled with the acrid odor of 
tobacco, and a human odor far more un- 
pleasant. 

Maggie basted the side of a sheet and 
looked at Peter; she basted the other side 
and looked at Peter again. It was as 
though she said, ‘“‘I will not look up until 
I get to the end of this seam.”’ When she 
was not looking at Peter, he looked at her, 
half opening his eyes. The sound of her 
drawn thread reminded him of the tap of 
Lizzie’s brisk foot. 

“How old are you, Maggie?” he asked 
drowsily. 

“‘Fifty-seven,’” answered Maggie. “TI 
was forty-two when mom died, and I’m 
now fifty-seven.” 

“Ts it so long?”’ murmured Peter, his 
eyes closed. 

“Tt’s fifteen years.” 

“Maggie,’’ said Peter, 
should write me a letter.” 

A letter! Maggie was about to say, 
“Wait till Burkhalter comes,’ but she 
thought better of it. Peter might forget; 


“T want you 


| he was growing very forgetful. To whom 


could he send a letter? Her hand shook, 
the thick ink quivered in the bottle. Peter 
dictated: 
“THE VALLEY BANK. 

“Dear Sir: I want you should put my 
money on interest that I have in your bank. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“PETER HBY.’’ 


Maggie wrote carefully. Together, hun- 
grily, she and Burkhalter awaited the mail. 
When the answer came, Peter read it and 
handed it to her. It was written by hand; 
the business methods of the Valley Bank 
were conservative: 


“Dear Sir: We have obeyed your in- 
structions and put your funds deposited 
with us on interest. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“THE VALLEY BANK, 
“Per Ra Ms Baa 


“Tt’s all right.”’ Burkhalter’s voice 
trembled like a woman’s. “But you earn 
this money pretty hard, Maggie.” 


V3 


N HER house at the corner of the neat 

square in Senseman’s, Mary Grubb was 
preparing for a party. She was the most 
ambitious of the three sisters, and the rich- 
est and the most stylish. One year Abner’s 
potatoes had succeeded not only when all 
his other crops failed but when all neigh- 
boring potato crops had failed. He planted 
more potatoes the next year, and some 
peculiar quality in the fields brought him 
a small fortune. Expert agriculturists from 
State College visited him and analyzed the 
soil; he became a man of some fame. 

Though Mary was sixty-five and heavy 
in body, she loved better than anything in 
the world to give parties. The guests, 
farmers’ wives like herself, came in silk 
dresses and sat sleepily round the parlor 
and sitting room. At supper they ate al- 
most to bursting. Busy in the kitchen, 
Mary made no effort to entertain them ex- 
cept to provide each time some new piece 
of furniture heavy with carving about 


Apri, 


which the ladies could whisper, 
put supper on the table. She pre, 
enthusiasm, but after the guests 
she knew that compared to r¢ 
where there were men and ¢o), 
these were dull affairs. The fut, 
empty; the lack of children, | 
seemed unimportant, had becor| 
Stirring about the kitchen, 
out on a snow-covered world. | 
bread and cake in the oven, and| 
were finished, pies ready to go: 
dressed and filled chickens wai, 
pantry, dried corn and pare! 
soaked in bowls, jelly in glasses ; 
jars stood in line awaiting her s. 
“T must next fix my celery.” | 
the habit of talking to herself. | 
out the window; the fall of, 
phenomenal.» “He cannot surp. 
day.” 
She hummed a tune. 
“Strawberry . preserves, I t}. 
have, and cherries, and it’s som), 
like apple butter. And my sr! 
fine.. He cannot get down from) 


tain today.” She began to | 
words, “‘He cannot get down. 
mountain today.” ee" 


Hearing the sound of sleigh! 
looked out into the side street 
Neff drove up in his double sleig!| 
back seat sat Peter. Mary sti 
glass of strawberry preserves in| 
a glass of cherry preserves in | 
When William opened the doo) 
of cherries slipped to the floor. | 

“‘T have him outside,” he saii| 

“He only just went to your hi 
tween William and Mary ther¢| 
speech. “I’m giving a party!” 

“T can’t help it,” declared Wil 
sorry. Come he would. He start 
I had to go after him in the s | 
would have perished in the drif 
of ninety can’t be out-of-doc 
weather. I got him home and | 
out again. Where shall I take | 
stooped and began to pick up| 
of broken glass and lay them 
bucket. “‘Believe me, Mary, Id 
and Lizzie’s worried sick.” 

“Tn the parlor,” said Mary | 
“Te’ll sit nowhere else. It’s | 
send word to the company.” 

At twelve o’clock Abner G 
home. Passing the parlor w) 
quickened his steps and ran and | 
the kitchen door. Mary did no} 
the stove. 

“‘He’s here!’”’ she wept. “N) 
other way but to bring him. Hi 
walk. And he went only day be 
day up there!” She turned ¢| 
looked at her husband. “Wh: 
Abner?” 

Abner was pausing only to get 
He strode past her, his shoes di 
ward the hall. 

“Abner, your shoes!” 

But Abner strode on, openin 
a whirlwind. Spoon in hance’ 
milk, Mary followed. By the | 
his great chair sat Peter, his | 
breast. 

“Tt’s all over,” announced 
emnly. ‘Nobody will have t 
any more,” 

VI re 

HE snow lay deep about 

Church and filled Shireman’t 
edge to edge. In Lizzie Nefi’s] 
table was spread with a red 
fringed cloth. Her mother hadr 
cloth for a wedding present f 
never been used until her fun: 
her children ate from it after t 
was buried. William Neff sat at | 
the table, and the only guests 
Grubbs and the Burkhalters. 
roads were impassable and scare) 
men could reach the neighborh« 
breaking of a path through th’ 
and the handling of the body. W 
suggested that the funeral be 
and when it seemed probable tl 
of all efforts the body must be 

(Continued on Page Bi 
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ae Powerful | 
Six~72 


$1895 to $2695 [f. 0. b. factory} 


How you'll enjoy driving this 


Be ERLESS 


UST to sit at the wheel and feel the full, smooth priced car that Peerless has ever built. Inexpensive 
flow of this powerful Peerless 6-72 Roadster! That’s but perfect in finish and equipment. Short but 
sheer joy to one who loves to drive. comfortable and roédmy — fleet, powerful, wonder- 
fully easy to handle — exactly the kind of a car you’d 


This Peerless possesses power beyond any possible 
expect from Peerless. 


need. Speed, too—far more than most folks care to 


use. And freedom from vibration that’s absolutely | And if you seek the acme of motoring luxury, there’s 
new even among far more costly cars. Drive it and the famous Peerless 90° V-type Eight-69—a car 
you'll readily understand why the Six-72 is known _ positively without peer in any respect. 

ce . C ” 
everywhere as “the best six in the world. You should know these cars. Any Peerless dealer 


Then there’s the remarkable Six-80—the lowest will gladly let you drive the one you prefer. 
PEERLESS MOTOR .CAR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 615 Fisk Building, Broadway at 57th Street, New York City : : : Cable Address: ‘‘Mawsonne, New York”’ 


Peerless has ALWAYS been a good car 


eS Thakanthkable | 
Six ~ 8O 


$1395 to $1595 [£. 0. b. factory} 


THE OO V-type 
| Eight- gt 


| $2845 to to $3745 [f.0.b. Gctory) 
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M-B Percolator Set 4120/7 in charming urn style, $44:00 


The quick, sure, modern 


way 


of making good coffee 


Goop coffee can be made in an 
old-fashioned coffee pot, but most 
often it is better—and more 
conveniently—made in the new 
electrical way. A coffee pot takes 
room ona stove. It cannot be for- 
gotten while the table is being 
set, or the steak broiled. It is sel- 
dom attractive enough to grace 
the dining table. 


But a Manning-Bowman elec- 
tric percolator is! Place it on 
your breakfast, luncheon or din- 
ner table (or a small server at the 
side) . . . let your coffee bubble 
fragrantly while you proceed with 


other duties. When you are ready 
to serve, it will be delicious, hot, 
perfect and you can pour 
it graciously without extra service. 


All Manning-Bowman electri- 
cal appliances are designed for 
table use—to harmonize with 
pleasant table settings. The qual 
ity is recognized everywhere for 
genuine excellence. Useful per- 
colators come in practical nickel 
or fine silver plate made to give 
long and unfailing good service. 
On sale at quality stores every- 
where. Manning, Bowman & 
Co., Meriden, Conn. Write for 
“From Breakfast to Midnight 
Bridge,” an interesting, free book 


let on electrical =a 
CM Means J 


cookery. 
anning- 
owman 


Electric c Appliances 


(Continued from Page 82) 
church or carried to the homestead, the 
faces of the sisters turned white. But a 
way had been found, and Peter lay at last, 
deep under blankets of wool and wood and 
earth and snow. 

Twenty years ago an artist would have 
looked at the broad low-ceiled kitchen with 
interest, but he would have ignored the oc- 
cupants; now, had he the eyes of Rem- 
brandt; his fingers would burn to put both 
room and occupants on canvas. Life, which 
had done little for the Ebys and their hus- 
bands at middle age, had at last etched and 
molded their faces. 

As, twenty years ago, William Neff rose 
and stepped to the back of his chair, so he 
stepped now: 

“‘A ccording to your direction, I wrote the 
Valley Bank to leave us know about pop’s 
estate. According to pop’s book, he had 
$15,120 in this bank. My wife, she saw this 
book, and Mary, she saw it, and Maggie 
saw it. It was surely pop’s intention that 
his girls should see it, because he put it in 
their way. Afterwards he hid it, but Lizzie 
found it when he was gone. 

“‘ Maggie tells me that some years ago he 
asked her to write to put his money on in- 
terest, and this was done. He once gave 


‘Lizzie a present of twenty-five dollars when 


he had been a long time here. We’re willing 
to return this if that is the thing, or to pay 
so much more to the funeral expenses. The 
funeral will be pretty expensive. 

“Now I have a letter from the Valley 
Bank. I haven’t opened it, because I wish 
everything to be fair and square and above- 
board as far as I am concerned.”’ He took 
the letter from his pocket and weighed it in 
his hand. “It’s a thick letter. Perhaps 
pop had yet other funds.”’ 

“Open it!”’ cried Lizzie impatiently. 

The paper was cream-colored and 
crackled richly. There was a white sheet 
and a yellow sheet, and there was hand- 
writing on both. The methods of the Val- 
ley Bank were still antiquated. William 
read the white sheet first: 


“MR. WILLIAM NEFF, 

“Shireman’s Gass, Pa. 

“Dear Sir: We inclose herewith the ac- 
count of Mr. Peter Eby, according to re- 
quest. Weare ready at any time to pay the 
balance to the accredited heirs.. Hoping 
for your further patronage, 

“Very truly yours, 
“THE VALLEY BANK, 
“Per iW xiblce 


“Read on!’”? commanded Lizzie. “‘What 
is the balance?” 

The yellow paper began to shake. Wil- 
liam tried in vain to keep it steady, and 
while he held it with both hands his eyes 
seemed to pop from his head. 

“Read on!”’ ordered Lizzie again. ‘What 
is the balance?’’ 


Ap! 

“He checked out!” cried Wi, 
“When he had twenty-one }, 
ninety-five dollars he checked ;, 
put nineteen hundred and 
back. Then he checked this n/| 
dred and fifty dollars and put c. 
hundred dollars back. It mak 
pearance, but it was never ha. 
last time, he put only thirty | 
and this is what he had when h» 
twenty-five dollars. Five doll; 
ance; it is all he had in the y. 
little interest added. See if ]| 

He passed the paper to Bur) 
laid it on the table between | 
Grubb. 

Their wives, rising from || 
came to look over their shoul: 

“Five dollars and ninety-e| 
shouted Burkhalter. 

“By heck!” roared Abner (. 

Lizzie burst into tears. 

“He could ’a’ helped me a. 
wailed. ‘‘He could ’a’ peeled a 
or shelled a few beans!” 

“He had it fine in his old) 
Mary bitterly. : 

“He had it fine all his lifi! 
Maggie. “He could fix it that 
self.” 
Suddenly William Neff lau 
ing, hysterical laugh. Jacob! 
joined in, and then Abner G) 
were changed and mellowed | 
well as in appearance; twen) 
they could not have laug 
appointment. J 

“Hurrah for pop!” cried W 

“How kindly he made wills! 

““We would ’a’ had to take 
money or no money,” said Jat, 
divide the funeral expenses.” | 

“‘T pay twenty-five more thai | 
offered William. | 

“You girls get a great deal 
treating him so good,” | 


heard it said many times th! 
first-class daughters. Now yo 

Lizzie looked out the wind¢ 
the porch was where Peter use 
great chair. Maggie saw her 
with Peter blocking the westert 
saw her elegant parlor with its 
and untidy occupant, the ob 
osity to the passer-by. But tl 
mellowed, and suddenly the f 
of death descended, making un 
lovely and harsh things fair, 
sisters looked at their husbe 
dignation. 

“‘T miss him,” declared Mag 

“And I,” said Mary. “He 
our pop.” 

“And I most of all,”’ wailed 
cause he was here the most. /| 
smart man.”’ 

The three men grinned at | 

“You bet he was!” said Abi} 


Manning-Bowman Coffee Set 
4130/7 with beautiful electric 
percolator urn, sugar bowl, 
creamer and separate tray. Of 
nickelplate, handsomely chased. 
Price $46.00. 
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Our Public Parks/if the Ultra:Modernists Had Their Way. 
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ARENA ARM NNT ! $3 
Fg MR i aleusirn 


Fine enough for the exceptional few — designed 
for the discriminating — yet priced within the 
Six Cylinder Sedan range of all well placed families. 
5 pass. - - $2095 


7 pas. --~ $2195 Drive this car—and you will buy it. 
f. o. b. Detroit— 


tax extra. RICKENBACKER MOTOR COMPANY, I 


ETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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For one low cost summer fare see 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ADVENTURE LAND 


ri 


| 


EE all the Pacific Northwest. One low cost 

Round Trip Summer Fare will reveal this fas- 
cinating summer playground—Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland with free side trip to Van- 
couver in British Columbia—Rainier National 
Park, Columbia River Highway, Lake Chelan, 
Mount Baker National Forest and the Seaside 
Resorts of Washington and Oregon. 


Going or returning over the historic low-altitude, 
river-course, scenic route of the dependable Great 
Northern Railway, plan to stop awhile in lake- 
jeweled Glacier National Park—right on the 
main line of the Great Northern. 


Special round trip summer fares 
include stop-off at 


Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


It is none too early to plan your Northwest trip 
now. Travel on the de luxe New Oriental Lim- 
ited, finest of Northwest trains. 
Mail coupon now. Or write specially for infor- 
mation not covered by coupon, 


a dependable 
railway 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


de luxe train —no extra fare 


2, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. S.P.-4-17 


Land including stop-off in 


la: 

| A. J. Dickinson, Room 71 

CI am interested in a trip to Pacific Northwest Adventure 
j Glacier National Park. 

; Cc I am interested in a general tour of Glacier National Park. 
| CO I am interested in a (Glacier-Yellowstone) Burlington Escorted Tour. 
| 1 I am interested in an Alaskan Tour. 


| IN GHG ooccsccosccaecteds chases atone chse ss nadinsgyh Get oncnsechonsecksnegeib bazar teres teee s+ -waMaemgesercsnSans>Cas/*- laa ‘ 
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Every henchman behind Goliath backed 
up their leader and badgered the reluctant 
Crow, who held them off until they over- 
bore him with ridicule. 

“Very well, gents,’”’ he consented, ‘‘I’ll 
make one more bet, only one—a thousand 
dollars.” 

“A thousand?” Unitedly, in jubilant 
chorus, the Gath men echoed “A thou- 
sand?’’ andnotas Judd Brill had exclaimed, 
“Rive hundred?’”? That much cash, picked 
up like clods in the road, was too beautiful 
for belief. 

“Yes,”’ the Crow confirmed; ‘‘one bet, 
one thousand, just to prove that you fellers 
can’t bluff me.” Their money flashed like 
handfuls of fodder. 

Three cards yet lay on the table as J udd 
had left them, the one-eyed jack face up- 
ward; and Goliath never once lost sight of 
its slightly crumpled corner. At his back 
the Philistines wrangled over their respec- 
tive shares in the booty, what part of it 
each would be allowed to put up. They 
crowded forward, thrusting their cash into 
Goliath’s hand, while the Crow reminded 
them, “‘I shall make only one bet, and you 
must select one man to turn the card.” 

_“T’ll do the turnin’,” Goliath announced 
| most positively. 
| ‘Two thousand dollars was slapped down 
near the Crow’s hand, where a wise gam- 
bler always keeps his stakes so that in case 
the losers should attempt to grab he can 
peat them to it. Possession is ten points of 
crooked law. 

Being all set, the Crow inquired, ‘‘ Gents, 
are you ready?”’ 

“Let ’er go” —from Goliath of the fixed 
and glassy stare. 

Nobody breathed as Crow took up the 
cards—picked them up in a slouchy way. 
Yet even the pecuniary glare of Goliath 
failed to see the Crow when he straight- 
ened the jack’s corner and bent a corner on 
the deuce. Goliath’s eye still followed the 
marked card, believing it was the jack. 

“Watch me, gents; watch me close,” 
said the Crow, flinging down his cards and 
stirring them with the tip of a finger. There 
were three cards. Goliath saw only one— 
the one with a crimp in its corner—and 
could hardly hold himself until Crow ranged 
them in line. 

At the flanks of Goliath, peering over his 
shoulders, stood a wall of straining faces; 
the Gath men’s fingers tingled to clutch 
this easy money.. They had sucked in 
plenty of wind, ready to let out one loud 
horselaugh, when Goliath exclaimed tri- 
umphantly, “‘Here’s yo’ one-eyed jack!” 
His hand shot forward and he turned—the 
deuce of diamonds! 

Above the tense and torpid stillness 
within rose the splash of paddle wheels 
outside, the noise of throbbing engines and 
the monotonous cry of a leadsman who 
called up to the pilot and gave their sound- 
ings through a shallow channel. Inside the 
cabin, at the petrified poker table, no lip 
uttered a syllable, no hand moved, no foot 
shuffled along the floor. Amazement had 

changed the Gath men into stone. They 
stood like graven images. Dull ears heard 
the rustle of currency as Crow gathered in 
his loot. They saw him drop a wad of bills 
upon the cards. 

Uncomprehending eyes noted that he 
picked up the money, but did not detect his 
swift dexterity in smoothing a corner on the 
deuce of diamonds while his thumb nail re- 
crimped a corner on the jack. 

| “Hell a mile!”” The exclamation burst 
] from an astounded Philistine. “‘That ain’t 
| | the one-eyed jack!” 

| Stretching his arm through the crowd, 
| | Judd Brill tugged at Goliath’s sleeve and 
| | whispered, ‘‘ Why didn’t you turn the card 

| I showed you—the marked card?” 

| “T did,’ Goliath answered stoutly. 
|| “Youdidn’t. There it lies on the table.” 
Judd pointed, and Goliath looked again. 
He couldn’t credit what he saw—the deuce 
of diamonds, face up, its corners perfectly 
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straight. The two other cards still lay fac 
down. One of them showed a crimp. Golj 
ath reached out stupidly and turned tha 
card—the jack of spades. 


f 


“Joke’s on me, boys.’”’ He mopped th’ 


cold sweat from his brow and confessed 


“Reckon I got excited and made a miscue,’| 


’Twasn’t much of a joke. The killer 
were beaten, befuddled beyond the powe 
of speech. They refused to stop and take 
consolation drink at Crow’s expense, bui 
like a flock of sheep, trailed behind Goliat | 
through the doorway and passed out { 
cooler air. Judd went with them. 

Their dormancy did not deceive th 
Crow. Theseswampers wereslow of though 
They would take their time, thrash it ov: 
and act. Sothe Crow chose his battlegroun| 
sitting at the table with his back again 
the wall where no enemy could bushwha 
him in the rear. From that point, over tl 
top of the letter which he pretended torea 
his alert black eyes commanded the doc 
At once the arguments broke loose outsid 
louder, more angry, threatening, then sin 
ing ominously. Once he caught a word 
two from Judd. So Judd was unsuspecte 
Good! 

Presently a reconnoitering killer open 
the door, glowered at him, closed the dc 
again. Soon they would attack, and t 
Crow shifted position so as to bring | 
weapons into play. 

After another while the door open, 
again, not softly as before, but was hur 
back, crashing against the wall. Goli:, 
stepped inside the cabin, behind him | 
evil-looking fellow called Tex—he of ') 
split ear and the countenance of a Rom: 
nosed mule—with two others, and Ji} 
Brill. Having kicked open the door, 1) 
silent five entered, spreading themsel 
fanwise, to advance upon the Crow, ¥: 
saw every movement but seemingly ¢| 
tinued to read his letter. 

“Stranger ’’—Goliath spoke with a p¥| 
ous drawl—‘“we can’t figure precise }' 
you done it; but us boys is decided t. 
you tricked us.”” 

“Tricked?”? The Crow glanced uy! 
perfect good humor. “Tricked you? Hoy 

“T done told you that we dunno. (| 
you hornswoggled us. Furthermore, | 
decided that you’s a perfessional gambl | 

“Gambler?” The Crow laughed int 
tight-set faces. “I didn’t want to | 
You kept bluffing until I took you up 

“Tt did ’pear kinder that way,” Gol! 
admitted; “but toa man up a tree, it}! 
like you tolled us on. Anyway, us ih 
considers that you is got to give back 
money.” & | 

“Give it back? And suppose I don! 
the gambler queried with disarming 1} 
cence. 

“Well,” Goliath drawled, his lanky: 
hardening, “ef you don’t give up peace | 
I’m fixin’ to take our money away } 
you.” 

“Might I inquire when you propo 
take it away?” — 

“Right now!” | 

“Now?” The Crow glanced round; 
with a frightened gesture. “There's fi’ 
you, and perhaps I’d better ” 

“Shore you’d better fork over that’: 
sand quick!’’ 

The Crow was quick enough—mi' 
lously quick. Goliath supposed him | 
reaching for his wallet, but when | 
those steady arms stretched out, level ’ 
their astounded eyes, four killers bl} 
into the muzzles of his pistols. 

“Hands up!” came the sharp comp! 
and taken utterly by surprise, they ob’ 
Ten hands went into the air and ter’ 
shrank from those ugly weapons. 

“You're a sweet-scented gang 0’ vl 
ers!” Crow derided them. “Tried 4) 
me on a marked card. All of you er! 
as a dog’s hind leg. I’m goin’ to keef’ 
money—every cent! Clear out 0’ § 
Back out, hands up!” 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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PIERCE-ARROW 


Presents America’s First 
Complete Line of 


Custom-Built Coaches 
5 


PifbSs S:Cul & Cit 
2-Door Coach 


oT Be HO. 


7 


Passenger 
4-Door Coach 


fO.99-0 


> 


Be 2iS! S32 Peer 
4-Door Coach 


2425 0) 


5 


Passenger 4-Door 
Limousine Coach 


$3450 


Bodies by Pierce-Arrow— Standard Series 80 Chassis 
70 h. p. Pierce-Arrow six-cylinder engine. Body of hand- 


hammered aluminum and hand-fitted northern white ash. 
Soft-finish upholstery of Pierce-Arrow quality. Silk 
window curtains. Silk toggle grips. Distinctive hard- 
ware and appointments. Choice of six color schemes 
FSSA 
SERIES’80 CUSTOM-BUILT DE LUXE BODIES 
4-Passenger Coupe $3695 5-Passenger Sedan $3895 7-Passenger Sedan $3995 7-Passenger Enclosed Drive Limousine $4045 
Runabout 52895 4-Passenger Touring $3095  7-Passenger Touring $2895 
All prices are quoted f. 0. b. Buffalo, N. Y., Tax extra + Time payments if desired 
——_— i ee” 
THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, Ih pepe 3 
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“Fine!” Crow nodded with a glance at_ Two others, each with pine-knot torch anc 
They had entered together, they de- the shore. “T could swim out from here. pistol, stationed themselves at the far end 
parted together, hands up, watching his But we’ll be in Vicksburg by night. Things Six fellows patrolled the water’s edge, de 
pistols and stumbling backward over the look pretty safe, Jerry. They’ve already termined that the Crow should not lea) 
threshold. Judd, going last, shut the door. searched this deck, galloped through, ask- from her guards. 
The Crow locked it. ing if any of the negroes had seen a white Debarking travelers began to file alon 
Crow had expected this, and planned man.” the plank, and Goliath himself squinted sus 
against it; yet a steamboat in midstream is “White?” Jerry observed with a grin. piciously into the face of everyone. Beyon 
difficult to escape from. Once he had gone “1 couldn’t call you exactly white. And him they ran a gantlet to the shore enc 
over the stern to askiff; that was by night, you ain’t safe neither, not by a jugful; passing between two other sentries and tw 
when a rifle bullet could not find him. An them swampers will curry this deck ag’in, uplifted torches. Every landsman ha 
instant he paused, smiling at the uproar inch by inch, when they finish tearing up gone, and Goliath voiced his disappoin| 
from baffled killers who raged out front, the cabin. . - - That’s funny.” The ment. i 
wasting their time and gaining for him the engineer gave a low whistle. “This bale “He ain’t here, and them’s all.” 
precious minutes that he needed. Back youare lying on belongs to that old he-coon The White Cloud had disgorged hy 
through the cabin he ran, among the with the whiskers. Here’s his mark— passengers when the mate brandished h 
startled passengers, and went into his own Faso.” shillalah and shouted, “Step lively, ni, 
stateroom. Here the Crow didn’t tarry, “Goliath’s bale?” the Crow laughed gers! Rustle that cotton!”’ 
only passed through, swiftly, silently. The again. “If I have to jump I'll take his cot- Two negroes to a bale, they handle it 
gambler knew every nook and corner ofthis ton with me, just for spite.” baggage smashers roll a trunk, crossing t) 
boat, every narrow passage, every steplad- If, at some turning point along his road, plank and up the muddy shore. Golia 
der of a stair. The killers did not. While this gambler had taken a different fork in- and his men gave them space, paying } 
they shouted and floundered at the front, stead of becoming an adventurer of chance, attention to the blacks, only making « 
he ran aft along the outer guards and he might have developed into an artist. tain that no white face sneaked throw 
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ducked down a service stairway. He loved beauty, loved the picturesque, among them. 
“Wake up, Jerry! Wake up!” Crow’s loved Vicksburg. Not the town itself, nor “Rustle this cotton out o’ here! 
urgent hand roused his friend, the night yet the people. No city was big enough; you niggers paralyzed? Hurry! Hurry 
© Pach Bros. | engineer. his versatile activities demanded a fresh Paddy kept them on a trot, and lowered’ 
nee “Temme ’lone,” the sleeper muttered. customer for every deal. Old patrons he voice—‘‘Crow, here’s your pardner. Go 
“Oh, hello, Crow. What you want?” did not care to meet again. luck to ye.” 
“Get up, Jerry. Fetch me some soot and It was the river view of Vicksburg from With a big black negro to help hi 
some nigger clothes.” the south which gave him joy. By day, Crow stuck his cotton hook into the b 


Chauncey M. Depew | “Soot? Nigger clothes?” Jerry was a majestic hills rose tier on tier above the and began to turn it over along the boi 
; % | mighty good hand at skylarking, and didn’t water, eternal hills that gazed with unwink- deck, toward the stage plank. 
G ' ] 66 S understand until the Crow explained what ing solemnity at the hazy gray lowlands of Now! The test! In another min 
enla catterer | had occurred. “I’ve got to black my face— Louisiana. By night, lamps twinkled from safety or—whatever happens. 

° 59 | be a rouster.” many a window, lights banked on terraces, Thump, thump, thump, bale after | 
of Sunshine As the immaculate gamblersmeared him- as a constellation of jewels set against the went bumping past Goliath. Negro a) 
self with a mixture of sooty grease and ebon hillside, as a diamond necklace that negro came and went without attractin 
changed into the roustabout tatters which sparkled at Vicksburg’s throat. He loved glance, until the Crow approached. T 


5 Z : Jerry brought him, he spoke rapidly: that view, and had risen from profitable Goliath began to look—to look close, | 
AST April 23, on his 91st birth- “Jerry, run up to the pilot house and games to meditate upon it while he sat directly at Crow. 
day, Senator Depew received tell Henry Auter that I may have to jump smoking on the guards. Midway up the From a distance of ten feet he poit 
thousands of cards and notes off this boat. Hold her close to the bank.” slope, a long straight girdle of brilliancy with the pistol and said, “See yon 
from friends and admirers all “That'll be all right. Me and Henry marked the line of Levee Street—street of That’s the one.” 
over the world. Needless to sa can fix that.” saloons and roulette and women, where the The Crow’s own weapon cuddled in 
; y> “And send Judd. He’ll find me lying on boisterous river life paraded, where men breast, his shirt being left unbuttoned. 
the noted statesman, orator, rail- | that bale of cotton.” And Crow pointed to gambled and drank and dallied, died with could grip the handle instantly, an 
road executive and active Chair- a bale on the boiler deck. their boots on, and were fetched, feet fore- stooping position behind his bale ma 
man of the Board of the New When the night engineer started up to most, to the sidewalk. all the easier. So he stuck to the cot 
Srey: : : the pilot house, he was not the only man on Lower down, bonfires blazed at the wa- continued to roll it, while under a gr 
York Centtas in his 92nd year, board that moved in a hurry. Horsehide ter’s edge, lighting the groups of Kentucky cap brim his eyes saw everything. Go 
was delighted beyond words. boots went stamping through the cabin, flatboatmen, red-shirted rousters, desper- was looking straight at him. 
And orhy ehouldat she ee doors slammed, glass rattled. Two by two, adoes, home seekers, timber thieves, all the In the very crisis of emergency some 
b fe | furious Gath men ransacked the staterooms, motley folk that flocked along the Missis- grow excited; not the Crow. His brair 
been? There is no more charm- | their pistols poked into cubby-holes and sippi. clear, his hand steady. If the great ' 
ing attention today than our cus- pantry. In moods of ease, the Crow loved to man made an effort to detain him, hew 
tom of sending cards on the Tae gambler ks Ae gas nae ches ere te and observe a steamboat shoot, dart back along the boiler deck 
. kept assuring one another, and searcne the make her landing. Now he lay quietly dive. 
need of those we love or boat from pilot house to bilge water. enough on his cotton bale, and gladder than Over, over, over, Crow and his pa 
aamire. Toward the rear of the boiler deck, ever that it was night. For the tricky turned their bale, nearer and near 
Nobody ever grows too oldto forget | Crow was now lying on a cotton bale, one glare of a bonfire plays queer pranks with Goliath. 
the thrill that comes when some one | black hand exposed and part of his black vision, and the soot. that smeared his face “Hold on!’ Goliath ordered them, 
remembers “his day.” We know a face showing beneath the brim of a greasy was less apt to be detected. his pistol as he would a finger, to. 
1 cap. There Judd found him. The White Cloud was approaching Vicks- with. This was the first pair of rousti 


dear old lady who has a list of hun- 
dreds of girls and boys (some of them 
have long since grown up and have 


“Hell to pay upstairs,” Judd chuckled. burg. Already her mate, a brawny Irish- be stopped. All others had gone by 
“Them squealin’ suckers is took this boat. man, by no means skimpy in the use of his challenged. “Hold on!” Goliath said. 


boys and girls of their own, but she Cap’n can’t do a thing.” shillalah, moved about, rousing the sleepers even in that instant the Crow did nc 
doesn’t care). She sends every blessed Let ’em holler. That's music. Listen, for their long hard toil of emptying his tray himself; he merely halted. | 
one a card, on the right day. Judd, my money belt’s in Jerry’s bunk, boat. “There it is,’ Goliath spoke ag 
watch, diamonds, everything. Put it on. “Git up there! Hi! You there! You! “my last bale. That’s all nine of ‘en 
All of which is but a small part of If I don’t wriggle out, it’s yours. Those fel- Wake up!” Then he whispered to the Momentarily, Crow forgot that thi 
the great new field that has opened up lows may grab me, but I don’t want ’em to Crow, “How about it?” Goliath’s cotton which he had select 
for the Greeting Card in our daily get back a cent—not a cent! Take my grip- “Pl roll this bale ashore—this bale, roll out, just for the drama of it. 
lives. There is no occasion for which sack ashore at Vicksburg. I’ll try to join Paddy.” “Git along now,” its owner ordered | 
there is not the right kind of card, you—same hotel—for the big job tomor- “ All right’’—Paddy gave him the nod of and two black men moved on unhv 
saying just the right thing. row.” fellowship—‘‘stand by and I’ll send ye a_ Across the plank they rolled their bal 
It was just like the Crow, Judd consid- partner.” partly up the hill. One black now t 
* * * ered, as he buckled on the belt of valuables; It had gone dark. When their stage back to the boat, while Crow kept on 
Anne Rittenhouse has written a just like him to lie there so quietly andmake plank was lowered, Goliath and three as- ing, up and up beyond the bonfire’s 
charming little book on the use on his will. sistants took possession of the near end. There Judd Brill waited. 
Greeting Cards. This book contains Their first helter-skelter explorations had “Mister,” the Crow accosted — 
also fifteen pages for arranging lists failed, and Goliath set his crowd to a sys- “lemme tote yo’ gripsack—for a dim 


tematic combing of the boat. They de- 
ployed like skirmishers, beating every bush, 
so that a rabbit could not have slipped 
through their net. Beginning anew with the 
pilot house, stern-faced killers took the 
White Cloud deck by deck, and left no hid- 
ing place behind them. At each stairway 
q | Goliath posted a sentinel to prevent their 
Jc S ib : | quarry from doubling back, like a crafty 
| fox, and taking refuge in ground that they 
caller uns Ine had already covered. 

° h G e | Jerry came sauntering aft, along the 
wil. reeling ards | boiler deck, whittling on a stick, leaned 
against the Crow’s bale, spat into the river. 

and whispered, ‘‘ Henry’ll keep in close.”’ 


of those you wish to remember. A “All right, nigger.” 
veritable “Social Secretary’’— sent 
postpaid for 25c. Greeting Card 
Association, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City. 


In a hotel room, the Crow splash 
sputtered, scrubbing himself with ple 
soap—plenty. Naked to the wal 
basin of water looked like bubbly mk. 
patches began to show on his face, 1”) 
breaking the streaks of black. 

“Judd’’—the gambler turned to | 
minating capper—‘‘Judd, that was | 
little appetizer. Now I’m hungry | 
big job.” | 

“It mought ha’ tasted good to 
Judd growled, “but I come power! 
to losin’? my appetite.” | 
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[A Confession] 


“Whoa, have a heart. Give 
someone else a chance at 


that Log Cabin Syrup.” 


From one of the wisest women 


is a letter from a wife and a 
T of two children. We think 
a wise woman. What do you think? 


’n I became a bride, my mother gave me 
ne piece of advice. She said, ‘Domestic 

less usually starts with a good breakfast. 
man started right every morning, usually 

out right.’ 

"true this is! 


first thing I learned to make was pan- 
‘They were light and fluffy, but still ‘just 
ces.’ Then I discovered Log Cabin Syrup. 


is why I am writing you. For while my 
id and children think I make the finest 
“es in the world, the credit belongs to 
abin Syrup. For the secret of pancakes 
wfles is in the syrup. Try them with any 
ry syrup if you don’t believe it.”’ 

| em Rm «He * 


Ss Why more than a million women today 
use Log Cabin Syrup. Because it per- 


Sa 


in the world 


meates the pancake or waffle and blends with 
it. Notjust an added sweetness. But a permeating 
maple flavor that makes the taste of the pancake 
or waffle actually become the taste of the syrup. 
It adds new life. 


Log Cabin Syrup is entirely different from any 
other. This different maple flavoris duetothe Log 
Cabin blend. The two choicest kinds of maple— 
New England and Canadian—are blended with 


purest granulated sugar by the 
famous Towle process. A 40-year- 
old secret. That is why it is the most popular 
high-grade syrup in the world today. 


Try at our risk 
At breakfast tomorrow, serve pancakes with Log 
Cabin Syrup. To the surprise and delight of your 
family. Try this at our risk. 


If you do not find that it has a permeating maple 
flavor—more delicious than any syrup you have ever 
‘asted—then return unused portion of can to us 
by parcel post. We will refund full price, in- 
cluding postage. 


Log Cabin Syrup is equally delicious on French 
toast—fried mush—hot or cold cereals—and a 
hundred other delightful dishes. 

Order Log Cabin Syrup from your grocer to- 
day. If he does not have it, send us his name. 


We will see that you are supplied at once. Try 
this test today. You will be glad. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn.—the center of North America 


— ‘Towles LOG CABIN Syrup 
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She recalled now his often expressed admi- 
ration for foreign women. She looked again 
at the girl. She saw a passing waiter drop 
a pellet by the side of the Austrian, but the 
incident did not register in her mind until a 
second waiter, passing, bent in answer to a 
pointed finger and picked up something 
from the floor. Stella saw the reading of 
the little note behind the shelter of a fan, 
watched in vain for a glance or a movement 
which would hint the direction of thesender, 
could detect no interested man noting the 
reception of his message. Had Paul Neale 
seen? She could not tell. 

Stella brushed by him, almost touching 
him, but he was still in his trance. She 
walked slowly to a writing room that she 
might sit down alone for amoment. She felt 
oddly uncertain of herself and that her 
knees were vaguely resisting her will to walk. 
The music and the chatter from without 
troubled her. She saw in this girl a mistress 
of duplicity so trained and assured that the 
girl could arrogantly disdain to bend for a 
sly secret message and yet receive and read 
it, unknown to her companion. 

Stella jumped up. This was folly. Paul 
Neale was curious; no more. She went to 
greet him. He had gone. She joined her 
mother. What a trumpery fuss over noth- 
ing—the sight of the puffy blistering hand 
of that waiter had upset her. And what 
crime to receive a secret note? The most 
demure of daughters did it in these post- 
war days. She had been lucky. She had 
never needed to deceive anybody. If she 
expected a message she received it openly. 
She talked and laughed, but all the while her 
eyes were roving, and presently she saw 
Paul Neale again. 

“ Are you expecting Paul tonight?” she 
asked. 

“No. He had engagements, he said.” 
Mrs. Benson turned to Katinka. “The 
manager of our property,” she remarked 
casually; ‘“‘a good sort.” 

Stella was alarmed at the condescending 
tone. Enlarged income and an interna- 
tional countess had so quickly gone to her 
mother’s head that her mother was begin- 
ning to patronize Paul Neale, and this 
shallow folly he would not stand. Besides, 
she was loyal. She saw the lifting of level 
brows, the polite inquiry in the dark eyes. 

“Jane,” she protested indignantly, “you 
give Katinka a wrong impression. Mr. 
Neale is not our underbailiff. He is quite 
independent of any kindnesses he may do 
for us.” 

She caught the flicker of a smile, saw the 
twinkle in the eyes, as the demure question 
came. “So! And he is of your party, 
Stella?”’ 

“He is a family friend.” Stella suddenly 
saw how impossible it was to make clear to 
this Austrian girl the nature of the simple 
relations with Paul Neale. 

‘‘He crossed with us,’ Mrs. Benson com- 
mented, so casually that she appeared to 
suggest that the voyage ended it. 

“T understand.” Katinka nodded. “It 
happens in England. Younger sons of first 
families sometimes manage estates for rela- 
tives. It is not so in Austria, but I suppose 
your American custom permits it.” 

Stella frowned but saw there was no mali- 
cious probing in this girl. Curiosity about 
an unknown world; a subject for conversa- 
tion; no more. ‘It isso,” she agreed. 

“He is very young, frightfully clever, 
Katinka,’ Mrs. Benson said, ‘‘and very 
useful to me, but I do not suppose he knows 
who his grandfather was.” 

A pleasant nod, a little speculation in the 
eyes, a change of subject; but ruffled Stella 
knew the girl’s thought: Two people mu- 
tually interested, a disapproving mother, 
but compelled to acquiescence by the singu- 
lar domination of the American daughter. 
That, Stella knew, was the Vienna reading 
of social affiliations otherwise inexplicable. 
For the first time in her life she felt herself 
in a false position from which good plain 

English could not extricate her. Stella 
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fumed against her reckless mother, never 
dreaming that all this was deliberate policy. 
She had had no experience of her mother as 
a managing mamma. 

The chance came with the Nugents of 
Baltimore and Newport, who were glad to 
annex two charming and contrasting girls, 
one of whom was of such distinguished 
lineage. It appeared that a branch of the 
Nugents had left England for Austria gen- 
erations before and that one of their de- 
scendants had been known to the countess. 
It further developed that her father as a 
young man, attaché at Washington, had 
visited the home of the Nugents and was 
pleasantly remembered by the white-haired 
old gentleman. The evening ended with 
more than a hint that the party would re- 
ceive an invitation to the castle, by which 
was meant the stately seat of the marquis 
who had married a daughter of the house of 
Nugent. 

Stella was surprised by the sobriety, the 
reticence, of her mother and by the ingra- 
tiating and not excessive subordination of 
self. She did not know whether this was 
snobbishness or sudden development of a 
sense of responsibility. That it had never 
been practiced in her.interests did not tend 
to soften her indignation. 

Upstairs in their rooms, Katinka said the 
most delightful things in simple sincerity. 
She had been sent with the trunks to 
strangers. She had been welcomed with 
open arms. She felt the friendliness. It 
meant much to her. Lady Warmley had 
had the best intentions, but Lady Warmley 
was a British matron and Austrians did not 
understand these. Mrs. Benson had such 
charming friends too. She saw that she 
would be as happy as a girl could expect 
who had been through what she had. Her 
voice never broke and she rather tendered 
friendship than asked for it, but Stella’s 
sympathies were strengthened. When Ka- 
tinka had gone to bed Mrs. Benson looked 
into her daughter’s accusing eyes, laughed, 
pirouetted in her short skirts and ended 
with a high kick. 

“And what did you think, my Stella,” 
the mother cried, ‘‘when she burst in on 
you?” 

“That you had gone crazy to take such a 
risk.” 

“Right; no fault of mine. I meant to 
bring her, but I had to do some shopping— 
you should see my lovely frillies—and that 
made me awfully late, and that icicle, Lady 
Warmley, thawed and dripped and in com- 
mon decency I just had to let her. So I 
took a chance and sent the girl on. You 
must have been just right, Stella. She likes 
you a lot. Wasn’t it lucky—the Nugents, 
I mean? Everything went off splendidly. 
Your dress, Stella? Is it ruined? Why 
should you pour oil down a waiter’s throat, 
or vinegar on his hair, or whatever she said 
you did? She’s frightfully interesting, isn’t 
she? And what perfect manners! She de- 
spises us, of course. Lady Warmley says 
she loathes all Americans, but she wraps it 
up so beautifully that it’s a pleasure to 
be loathed. Her mind is medieval, but her 
clothes are today’s. Funny combination, 
put piquant. Just think if it was the other 
way about—how awful. She’s the kind 
that would march to the guillotine with the 
grand manner, but there is one thing she 
will not do and that is: March to the altar 
with an American.” 

“Will not do? Why should she?’”’ 

Mrs. Benson laughed. “I am expected 
to bring that off—just that. Ah, I thought 
that would interest you. You remember 
the Schmeedells? They were not J. B. B.’s 
lawyers, but sometimes they acted for him. 
The son came to see me at Newport and 
showed me a crazy letter from his London 
correspondent, Kirchner. A girl of a noble 
house, the last of her race, not suitably 
placed, not happy, not taught that the 
world had changed, blind to altered con- 

ditions—this young lady might adapt her- 
self better to an environment entirely novel, 


might make a suitable marriage in a land 
where a dot was not expected. There might, 
however, be some provision for her if she 
married a native-born American citizen 
within a reasonable time. The money came 
from those who honored the name of 
Winneburg and they would not advance in- 
definite sums to one who seemed likely, in 
her scornful pride, to wither away in barren 
spinsterhood.”’ 

Stella smiled. 

“The very words,” her mother said. 
“Quaint, isn’t it? Schmeedell was asked to 
find a suitable home for her. He came 
straight to me. He believed that J. B. B. 
was connected in some way with the Winne- 
burgs; I was just the one to come to the 
rescue. I said I would think it over, but 
when he told me the allowance, I didn’t 
think long, believe me.” 

“Fits in like a puzzle picture,” said 
Stella, a little tartly. “ Marry her to Paul 
Neale. You paved the way. You spoke of 
him as a kind of upper servant.” 

Mrs. Benson came over and stood before 
her sarcastic daughter. “Stella,” she said, 
“do you realize that that young man is ex- 
traordinarily attractive and has a way with 
him? Do you know that you have taught 
him a lot? Did you teach him that he 
might catch the fancy of one of the hot- 
blooded Austrian race—the race that has a 
habit of kicking over the traces and knock- 
ing family pride to bits?” 

Stella’s eyes blazed. “Thanks, Jane. 
You protect me by belittling him; so 
thoughtful for me, so considerate of him.” 

Mrs. Benson, secretly pleased at this 
loyalty to Paul Neale, made a grimace. 
“Oh, la-la!” she cried. “Don’t you see I 
am practicing for my new duties? I’ve 
never done it before—grant me that. I 
must have your help, Stella. I need you. 
You have just got to take Neale off my 
hands. I want to get some fun out of this, 
some travel, before we go back to the 
States. Can’t you find any friends in Lon- 
don to stay with? Everybody’s away, I 
know, at this time of year; at the worst you 
could live quietly somewhere and show Paul 
the sights that everybody talks about and 
nobody sees. The Abbey and Kew Gardens 
and all that guidebook stuff. He’s crazy 
about it and it will improve your mind to 
see it. And you can get him asked to some 
house too. He shoots—he says so. Tell 
him to be sure and take a valet. He won’t 
know what to do with a man, but it’s like 
evening dress—one of the accepted marks 
of decent standing.” 

“‘T’ye been rather horrid, Jane,’’ Stella 
said, smiling. “Tired—that’sit.”” Sherose. 
““When do you want to go?”’ she asked. 

“In a few days—three or four—to Paris 
of course.” 

“Tuck in your new role of duenna, Jane.” 

“And to you in yours of cicerone,”’ was 
the retort. 

They parted in mutual good will; but 
Stella in her room was not on good terms 
with herself. She deeply resented the dis- 
turbing power of Paul Neale’s eyes when 
directed at another girl. 


vill 


HE next morning a penciled note lay on 

the coffee trays of the two girls: ‘“‘Dé- 
jeuner at noon in our sitting room.” Stella 
laughed at this prompt adoption of Con- 
tinental European custom, and went for a 
sharp walk in Hyde Park, thinking out the 
things that Paul would wish to see. She 
knew London pretty well and was not a bit 
above cramming alittle in advance from the 
guidebook. The perfect day, prematurely 
autumnal, sent the blood racing through 
her veins, put color in her cheeks and 
exhilaration in her brain. Her mother’s 
plans and her eager desires precisely 
dovetailed. She decided on Bloomsbury; 
a suite of rooms in. that quiet district: 
long days with Paul Neale; an empty 
London in which she was unlikely to meet 
any of her English friends; irresponsible 
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rambles with him; funny little dinners | 
funny little restaurants; no social respo. 
sibilities; no engagements—except yj) 
him. She smiled as she sat in the park ay’ 
dreamed. 

She would go the limit; he could not; 
cape. Two simple tourists wandering whe 
they would, perhaps even with guideboo. 
in their hands—no frills, not much dressiy 
just simplicity and honesty—and 19) 
There had been too much teacher and pup 
too much guardian and ward; too mij 
friendship; these had become a habit wi 
him—yes, there lay the explanation of} 
blindness. No pedestal for her any mo. 
no more undue deference from him. §) 
smiled as she reflected that in some thi 
he certainly had a one-track mind. | 

Two slight incidents of the voyage | 
encouraged her. She had surprised {| 
glance, quickly averted; and once in’ 
dark on the deck a twist of the ship} 
flung her into his arms. He had held} 
hugged her; had muttered a muffled y 
don and almost dropped her. She | 
made no resistance, yet he had drop) 
her. He had been almost apologetic f¢ 
whole day. She had not been angry at] 
nor ashamed of herself, nor had she 
ruffled pride. Girls had not been par) 
his life; he had not understood. — 
should he know that friend and si: 
lying helpless in his arms was asking ti 
something more? | 

Last night he was coming to them) 
course, and had been surprised to s 
stranger with them. Curiosity was n 
ral—natural that he should slip ay 
Stella retraced her steps, joyously f 
casting a romantic masquerade; twope | 
disguised as tourists pretending to se | 
London, but in reality seeking somet 
far moreimportant. In the hallway of!’ 
suite she awaited a page who followed | 
a card. “Send him up, please,” she: 
and then she remembered that this | 
Europe and that a late lazy breakfast v 
déjeuner. She flew to the sitting nif 
Her mother was in charming negligee; 
Austrian girl was dressed for the stree 
was all right. | 

““Was it Paul?” her mother asked, g | 
ing at the card in her hand. Stella noc 
“He came an hour ago,” her mother 
tinued. ‘I sent word to wait.” | 

Stella, glancing at the subtly sn 
countess, checked her sharp rebuke. “ey 
ably he saw me coming in and so 
again.” | 

“Take him away to lunch,” Mrs. Bi 
said. ‘Katinka and I have plans to dis 
Go meet him, Stella dear.” | 

“‘With pleasure, Jane, but I must pc 
my nose.” Intentionally she delay 
second too long. She would not have 
Neale treated with indifferent cou, 
She thrilled when he came in. Herm) 
was surely right; he was extraordinar 
tractive and he had a way with him. | 
tling, looking for condescension, — 
watched the introduction, but Katink 
perfect. Notso Paul; Stella saw thet 
special interest of the night before 
glance. She knew him with girls, kni 
manner, every phase of it; and sh. 
never seen him take an introduction 
received this one. 

“The Countess Katinka,” Mrs. E 
said, “‘has consented to be my guest 
time.” | 

“Fine,” he answered. “We'll all dc 
we can to give you a good time, cour 

Mrs. Benson glanced covertly at 
who did not show her surprise at this 
the pronoun “we.” Katinka thank¢ 
prettily. An instant’s silence was I 
by Neale. ‘Let me call it lunch an 

me some,” he said, placing a chair fo 
self without waiting for an i ban 
handing around the hot dishes, wh 
took from in front of the open-gr4! 
He commended the kidneys, prals! 
omelet, talked freely and well, = 
(Continued on Page 95). 
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asensible to a somewhat chilly 
ire, and raised it to warmth in the 
reing a laugh from Mrs. Benson. 
.no more of life than to be amused 
admired successful impertinence. 
feale chose to act as a son in the 
ell, that was what she hoped for 
ted. She wondered whether Stella 
id met that morning and settled 
tow else account for this impu- 
usion into this intimate family 


full of plans. An excursion here, 
there, this play, that play; he 
) as though the four were to be 
isly together and were all prepared 
his leadership. His attentions to 
ymer were marked. It was obvi- 
‘whom he wished to please. With 
‘act she avoided committing her- 
ag always with pretty deference 
vas glad to fit in with any plans of 
json. He continued to be irre- 
_ often he turned to Stella and 
help in winning the others to his 


imiled and shook her head. He 
o England, she reminded him, and 
hup; he must spend some weeks 
the things which he ought to see 
ae might be allowed to report with 
1s. So went smash her morning’s 
anning; she gallantly made no 
did she give up all hope. She 
him with a brooding scrutiny. 
to convince herself that his pre- 
was unconscious, that he was 
trying in a bungling way to help 
aining this stranger. She knew 
rell for that excuse to stand. He 
erately thrusting himself forward 
same calm determination as had 
uered her mother, indifferent to 
position, careless of obstacles. He 
‘e but one motive; he made that 
ugh; he was playing up to this 
interloper. 
aughing, talking, covertly checked 
‘oints of this girl who had ap- 
surned Paul Neale’s head at sight. 
) admit that in all but complexion, 
o marked advantage. Some men 
dark skins and dead-black hair. 
nbered again easual expressions of 
king for foreign girls, his marked 
with the little French girl in the 
nouse. Some people had called 
yb; she had defended him in the 
;» Had they been right? Was it 
Stella was sure of nothing except 
ad crudely hacked a trail to the 
table and hit her with the ax. 
sht it out in these words, for in the 
he had read a red-blooded Western 


| bought an auto, he told them, 
planned a run into Kent and a 
Seven Oaks. The auto was out- 
W soon could they be ready? He 
muinely surprised when Mrs. Ben- 
iim that the countess and herself 
7 plans to talk over and could not 
go. He turned to Stella, as he 
er this. Furious at having been 
him thus, she promptly declined. 
visits which she must make, she 
‘then asked Mrs. Benson for five 
on a matter of business. As a 
‘payment was due, she was all 
ranting the modest request to 
had been reduced. The two girls 
‘ay. He came and stood over her, 
‘own from hard eyes. ‘You kept 
ng for an hour,” he accused as a 
oolmaster might. 

shed, indignant as she was, laugh- 
ppermost. “TI wasn’t dressed, you 
3 boy,” she drawled, puffing at her 
» “Do you expect that I receive 
if bedroom?” 

would have kept me for another 
© said, protruding his chin, “‘if 
d not come in. That doesn’t go 
_ Who is this girl?” 

ped and jumped to her feet, stand- 
enly, for one of her high-heeled 
‘es had fallen off, “Have you gone 
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crazy?” she began, but his hand, gripping 
her arm, checked the tirade which was be- 
ginning. 

“These walls are thin,” he cautioned. “I 
only want to know whether you are inde- 
pendent of me. If so; all right.” 

She set her teeth hard, and the glare died 
out of her eyes. ‘‘ Nothing is changed,” she 
said, almost choking. 

“T thought otherwise,”’ he retorted dryly. 
“T thought much had changed.” He 
probed with harsh swift questions and got 
the whole story of the Countess Katinka. 

“Let me see the correspondence.” 

“You are insolent,’’ she drawled, for she 
had now recovered complete control of her- 
self, but she went in her stocking feet to the 
ornate escritoire and got the agreement 
with the New York lawyers. ; 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
year,’ he commented as he read, “‘and per- 
haps renewed for another year. A good 
allowance, Jane, but I hardly see how even 
a thrifty woman like you can save a lot.” 
He glanced about the gilded room with sig- 
nificant eyes. ‘“‘ Payable quarterly in ad- 
vance so long as you carry out the ideas of 
the Paris notary, I see; and you get these 
ideas from Mr. Adolph Kirchner, of Lon- 
don. You’ve been to him, of course?”’ 

“How many hours have we been in 
London?’”’ 

“Tsee. How did you come to be selected 
for this curious business?”’ 

‘““You can guess as well asI. The reasons 
are obvious.” She told him what she 
thought. She hesitated when she spoke of 
herself as the widow of John Bates Benson. 
Neale nodded as her voice slurred the word. 
“T can’t fight you, Paul,” she murmured, 
putting an appealing hand on his arm. ‘I 
eat out of your hand after this. Let’s be 
friends.” 

“You forget so easily,” the unsmiling 
youth replied, as he produced her check for 
a thousand dollars. 

“T oughtn’t to give up this afternoon,” 
she said humbly. “‘Truly I oughtn’t. Do 
you insist?’’ 

With insufferable condescension he pat- 
ted Mrs. Benson’s raddled cheek, taking 
care to avoid the rouge. 

“You forget easily, Jane,’ he repeated, 
smiling; “but you also learn quickly. 
Friends it is. Do you suppose you can get 
Stella to change her mind?” 

“If you put her through the third degree 
as you have me, she’s got to go,” she said, 
smiling without rancor. 

“You know,” was the calm answer, “‘that 
I’ve never used the strong arm with her. I 
want her to like me.” 

“And you don’t care whether I do or 
not.” 

“‘T do care. You enjoy force and like the 
man that uses it.” 

““What a pleasure,’”’ she mocked, “‘to be 
understood. I’ll ask her.” 

She went to Stella, sure that she would 
achieve her end. Criticism of Paul Neale 
always roused defense of him and defiance 
of herself. 

“He is beyond bounds,” she said, frown- 
ing. 

“T quite agree. Is my hat on straight?”’ 

“He has flayed my naked back.”’ 

Stella studied the mirror, twisting her 
head this way and that, touching her hat 
brim here and there. ‘I shall not be in at 
dinner,’”’ she announced. 

“You must tame him, Stella.” 

Stella shot an oblique glance at her 
mother. ‘‘Has he begun blackmailing?”’ 
she demanded coldly. 

“Stella, what a word!’’ the alarmed 
mother cried. ‘‘He only told me where I 
get off.” 

“T am going to Lady Almondsbury,”’ 
Stella said. ‘‘I may send for my trunks.” 

Her mother ran over and caught her 
arms. ‘‘Don’t be a fool,’ she said with 
fierce energy. ‘‘You may fling away your 
money if you like and live on your friends 
or be a typist—but I am not strong enough 
in my legs to be a waitress or in my arms to 
take in washing.” 

“There are limits to compromise,” Stella 
declared through set lips. She shook off 
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her mother’s arm and went down the little 
hall. Her name was called from the sitting 
room. 

vies Pauls 

He stood in the doorway as she paused. 
He backed slowly into the room. She fol- 
lowed, drawn by the uncontrollable emo- 
tion expressed in his eyes. 

“Change your mind,” he pleaded. His 
voice, low, shaken, proved profound agita- 
tion of mind. ‘‘Come with me,” he said. 
“T have something to say, something very 
important.” : 


“Of course, Paul, if it’s like that. I'll 
change my hat and get a coat.” 
Her murmur was hardly audible. Mrs. 


Benson, watching through the slightly 
opened door, saw the girl flash past, caught 
a glimpse of starry bright eyes, of lips 
shaped toa happy smile. The mother softly 
closed her door and would have cried for 
joy if she had not to appear again that day. 

In the elevator Stella looked up at the 
grim anxious face, then looked down, and a 
vagrant smile flickered. With them was a 
young athlete of unusual perfection of face 
and figure. Stella was sorry for this man’s 
girl—there must be one—that he was not 
like Paul. She tingled when Paul put his 
hand on her elbow as they got out of the 
lift. She was exultantly proud to be by his 
side as they passed through the corridor 
and into the street. She laughed when he 
put her by the driver’s seat in a brilliant 
new touring automobile. She knew him so 
well now that she was sure that he had 
learned to drive this make in New York. 

“We'll go to Richmond instead if it’s all 
the same to you,” he said. What did she 
care where they went so long as he was 
there! 

“T can’t talk,” he said as they started. 
“‘T have to think all the time to keep to the 
left.’’ What did she care about his silence? 
He was by her side. He did not speak until 
they had passed Hyde Park Corner and 
there was plenty of room. ‘Tell me about 
Katinka,” was what he said then. 

Stella, sharply recalled from dreams, 
could no more than repeat the name as 
though she had not heard aright. 

They were in the press of traffic at the 
head of Sloane: Street, and a motorbus 
skimmed their guards. Stella gave a little 
start and uttered a little cry. 

“‘Nervous in traffic—you?” Paul Neale 
said incredulously. ‘‘We’ve had a dozen 
closer shaves already. What do you think 
of her?” 

“She has charming manners,” Stella 
managed to say. She felt cold, literally 
chilled through, and her teeth were almost 
chattering. She was glad that he could not 
look round. She knew that her face was 
white. Sometimes his arm had touched hers 
as he moved the wheel; she shrank away 
to the corner now. Congested traffic at 
Kensington High Street gave her breath- 
ing time. Anger at herself helped her to 
rally. The night before—his rapt manner; 
this morning—his atrocious intrusion; at 
breakfast—his unbridled admiration; after 
all this to assume without thought or ques- 
tion that it was she—Stella—who had 
moved him to depths never before dis- 
closed to her; she had behaved as a greedy 
child, clutching at another’s stick of candy. 
Pride helped; he must never guess. Any- 
thing but that; the crowning humiliation. 

“What’s her story, Stella?” 

She forced a laugh. ‘‘ You’ve never been 
in this road before, Paul, I think.” 

“Never, except on a map.” 

“And we’ve passed Piccadilly Circus and 
the Green Park and Buckingham Palace 
and Apsley House and Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks and lots of other places known all 
over the world, and all the journey you 
have seen only Katinka.” 

“And that’s true, too,’ he assented 
gravely. ‘I’ve seen only her.” 

“Then why not have stayed at the hotel 
and looked?”’ 

“Your mother took her away.” 

““And so you ask me to come that you 
may talk about her.” 

“No; that you may, and to ask your 
help, Stella.” 
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Stella wished that she might scream wild 
laughter and twist that steering wheel to 
the right. He would come through all right, 
she thought; he always did. She looked 
beneath half-shuttered, bitter eyes at that 
long sleek head and those braced shoul- 
ders—driving straight ahead, driving over 
every obstacle, over hearts and _ lives, 
straight to his goal. The measureless ego- 
tism of man! 

Across Kew Bridge he drew up beside 
the road. 

“You’ve helped me a lot, Stella,’”’ he said, 
turning at last and looking her direct in 
the eyes. “‘You’ve been the best pal ever 
a man had. I owe you a lot. This is the 
big thing—the most important thing of all. 
Teach me how to win her, Stella.” 

“You are mad; you don’t know her.” 

“T feel as if I had known her all my life, 
as if I had just been waiting for her.” 

“Oh! And as if she had been waiting for 
you?”’ A sneer was apparent in her voice, 
her eyes looked into his with hard repelling 
force, her lips were down drawn at the 
corners. 

He looked miserably into the pinched 
face. ‘“‘You don’t like her,” he cried. 

“T hardly know her, Paul,” she said, 
gathering up her forces. “I don’t dislike 
her.”’ She added in her thought: ‘‘ Dislike 
her? What. a little word. I hate her.” 

“Even if you did,’ he said confidently, 
“‘vou’d help me all the same. It’s not you 
who would have to live with her, remember. 
It’s I that want to.” 

“Very well, Paul. Here’s the sure way— 
the only way.” She smiled. ‘‘Sidney Car- 
ton said that when he went to the guillo- 
tine, didn’t he? Sorry, Paul, I won’t tease 
you any more. Give me five minutes to 
learn to believe the unbelievable.” 

““Tease as much as you like,” he told her, 
“so long as you show me the way.” 

“Go to the Heralds’ College,” she said. 
“Buy a pedigree back to Adam’s father, 
with red seals and certificates all over it, and 
then unroll it at her feet. Pardon, Paul, I 
didn’t mean to hurt you—but that’s all she 
cares for—family. She’s daft on it. I’m 
frank. You haven’t a chance. I am saving 
you from humiliation, contempt.” 

“You think that—no chance? And why 
contempt? A girl might refuse a man, but 
she wouldn’t feel contempt.” 

How could she make him understand? 
Why should she? ‘All right, Paul,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Try—and find out for yourself.” 

“Oh, yes, I am going to do that, all right. 
The point is, will you help me?”’ 

“ce No.” 

His eyes searched hers. Unflinching she 
met the intense scrutiny. ‘“‘Why?” he 
asked. 

“Tt can’t be done,”’ she said. 

“There is someone else then?”’ 

“‘T don’t know that. I don’t know any- 
thing about her except from her own words 
at dinner. She’s as far away from you, Paul, 
in thought and ideas as a Greek girl in the 
time of Homer.” 

“Ah! They won them in battle then.” 

“You can’t club her and drag her to your 
tent. She’s eaten up with pride, Paul. 
She’s a hundred years behind the times. 
She has the outside of courtesy for us all 
because she feels so far above us. In her 
heart she despises us because we have not 
pride of lineage. She had an affair, she told 
me—a nice boy, in the peerage; she liked 
him, but she turned him down because he 
hadn’t ancestors enough. There, doesn’t 
that bring you to earth?” 

“Can’t you get it?” he asked a little im- 
patiently. “It’s not me, it’s you. Katinka 
only can stop me. Until she does, I go on. 
You could help me a lot.” * 

She looked him over, wondering. ‘And 
I never believed in love at sight,’’ she mur- 
mured. 

“Call it what you like. 
have her.” 

“And how can I help in this madness?’’ 

“Oh, you know—lots of ways. She likes 
you. I could see that.”’ 

“How observant!”’ she said with caustic 
emphasis. “And do I like her?” 
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RIZE tomatoes, red ripe; choice 

spices and pure sugar—skilfully 

blended, cooked to perfection and 
bottled—all within an hour after the 
tomatoes come from the vines. 


That’s the secret of the purity and qual- 
ity and delicious flavor of MONARCH 
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(Continued from Page 95) 
'y ean you help it?” he asked, grin- 
The only fault you can find is pride, 
+t is no more than a virtue in excess.”’ 
ung up her hands, “‘Let’s go on,” 
|. There followed a long silence as 
snt on past Kew Gardens. It was he 
»ke first. 
it’s so, isn’t it?”’ he asked. 
lat’s so?” 
only fault—pride?”’ 
ite true, Paul. She has a lovely fig- 
jost attractive face, beautiful man- 
{nd she is very clever. She talks 
hat’s as far as I’ve got.” 
ink,” he persisted, musing, “that 
ery kind-hearted.” 
, recalling the waiter’s scalded 
strained a point. “Very likely.” 
‘| that she is straight and frank.” 
bering the secret note, she only 
, “It’s very sad to be as lonely as 
ion’t you think?” 
, Paul—and now if you mention her 
gain I shall scream.’”’ He laughed. 
cy,” said this roughrider as he con- 
\isrelentless gallop, “but youhaven’t 
‘me luck.” 
pealed laughter that she might not 
| “Oh, yes, yes, Paul; the best of 
nd now, do you mind if we turn 
I want you to drop me at Eaton 


| let’s see Richmond,” he pleaded. 
‘e nearly there.” 

hook her head. ‘‘ You see Katinka 
here,” she said, smiling, “and I’m 
” 

11 thought,” he said ruefully, “that 
ye enthusiastic and help me in this 
ight.” 

ould be,” she lied bravely, “if you 

} slightest chance.” 

jmed and they drove back almost in 

She expressed astonishment that 

ied down Sloane Street and found 

Place without a word of guidance 
ar, 

arned the key points from the map, 
over,” he explained. ‘‘The way to 
heart is just as easy, if only you 
show me.” 

2re’s no map shows that road, Paul,” 
las the auto drew up, ‘‘and I can’t 
u. Mother is going to Paris in a day 
, and I shall be going with Lady 
dsbury down to her country house.” 

fe party breaks up, then?’ asked 

lismayed. ‘‘But, then—you can’t 

You had better, Stella.’ 

straightened, frowning. 

'”’ she demanded. 

u know better,’”’ he retorted indig- 

_ “Tt’s just—well, surprise.” 

t you threaten mother.” 

» doesn’t mind, and it’s the only way 

inanage her.” 

(ot out and opened the door for her. 

Me he said, “‘come with us to Paris, 


th us,” she repeated. “Are you go- 


LS 1t a 


/ course I’m going where Katinka 


.,” she warned, “mother is not ex- 
that.” 

“ha not. I didn’t expect it myself 
teago. Don’t wince, Stella. I don’t 
#0 seem dictatorial, but when there’s 
ung I’ve got to have I reach out for 
t’s all. Do come with us.” 

studied him with an intent, detached 
hy. “Why?” she asked. 

lwon’t seem the same without you,” 
clared eagerly. “I wanted to see 
e with you.” 

‘broke into mirthless laughter. ‘‘ You 
e Katinka without me. Good-by, 
He held her hand. : 


, 


el 


|Wrung from his grasp and fled across 
lewalk, He waited, but she did not 
'S the door opened for her. He con- 
a for five minutes before he started 
ito, recalling with his extraordinary 
iy Scenes from certain European nov- 
ich he had read in his intensive course 
W York. Then he drove back to the 
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Carlton Hotel. Not finding Mrs. Benson, 
he sat and waited where he could command 
the entrance. An hour, two hours passed; 
but still he sat, and at last she came alone, 
sailing gayly in. He waylaid her and asked 
for five minutes. 

“What now, Paul? 
room.” 

“Ts Katinka there?” 

“Yes; the highborn lady will have choc- 
olate and cream buns at four; and yet she 
looks like a sylph. How do they do it? 

“Haven’t I been good?” she demanded, 
smiling, as they sat down. ‘‘Or what is it? 
Oh, you drove Stella. Of course you did. 
Where’s she?” 

She looked at him with a new and vivid 
interest. Had he proposed at last? 

“T dropped her at Lady Almondsbury’s, 
Jane. The countess is of very fine family, 
Ihear. And of course you would wish that 
everything be done her way. I have the 
honor to propose a marriage between herself 
and me.” 

“Not on your life,’ the startled lady 
cried; ‘‘but you’re joking, of course.” 


Come up to the 


““Presumptuous, perhaps,” he _ said 
gravely, “but far from a jest.” 
“Presumptuous? It’s the damnedest 


cheek I’ve ever come across, and that’s 
saying something.” 

“Tt is for you to say whether she should 
be told now or later, when we’ve had more 
chances to meet—the chances that you will 
make for me.”’ 

She thrashed her gloves savagely across 
her hands as she learned the now familiar 
lesson from his hard, inexorable eyes. 

“You're right off your head, Paul,” she 
said in a pleading voice. 

“Yes, about her. I know all about her 
family pride. Stella told me.” 

“Oh! Stella knows?” 

“Yes; she tried to put me off just the 
same as you're doing. It doesn’t work. 
What do you advise, Jane, in my interests— 
in my interests, remember? I do not think 
the countess should be told just yet, do 
you?”’ 

“T do not think,’’ was the dry answer, 
“that it will make any difference to you 
when she is told.” 

“Let it rest,’’ he decided, “‘until after 
we've all been a few days in Paris, any- 
how.” 

She opened her mouth wide, too wide, 
almost gaping, but she shut it with a snap. 

“Oh,” she said in a strangled voice, 
“you'll get her—I really believe you will. 
Take us to dinner at eight. We'll arrange 
about Paris then. Anything else?”’ 

“That’s all—for today.”’ 

“And quite enough too.’ 
he walked by her side. 

“Seen Kirchner?” he asked. 

“Not yet. I simply couldn’t make it.”’ 

“Don’t get in-wrong,’’ he advised. ‘Tell 
about me, if you like. I don’t care a whoop 
if she has any money, remember; and I 
say, Jane, if this marriage ——”’ 

“Say it out, Paul. This is a day of plain 
speaking.” 

“Nobody will lose anything if all goes 
right.” 

“You threaten bluntly, but you promise 
vaguely,” she snapped at him. “If I lose 
by this marriage you will more than make 
up, and diamonds are your wedding pres- 
ent tome. Is that what you tried tosay?”’ 

“You’ve got it.”’ 

They were waiting for the elevator. She 
glanced this way and that. She spoke so 
low that he could hardly hear. 

“You could have had Stella, Paul. You 
could now.” 

His shoulders sagged. She caught in his 
glance soundless misery. Then the elevator 
door clanged open. 

She forgot as she whizzed upward to 
paste on her smile. She was profoundly 
disturbed. At the door she paused. Con- 
science—remorse? She drew herself up 
and went gayly in to Katinka. 


, 


She rose and 


1x 
M**: BENSON had forgotten Kirchner, 

the mere pipe through which the 
money flowed, but Paul Neale’s warning — 
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she had been taught to pay great attention 
to warnings from that ‘“‘hard, practical 
boy”’—led her to telephone to him as soon 
as she got to her rooms. She had some peo- 
ple coming in to tea, she told him, and 
would be glad if he would turn up. She 
was pleased at his acceptance, for he would 
see with his own eyes that Katinka was 
meeting the right people. She made what 
was for her a quick change of dress, think- 
ing always of this astonishing demand of 
Paul Neale, which compelled readjustment 
of all her plans. Would Stella really suffer? 
“Rough on her,’’ she thought, and let it go 
at that. ‘‘Rough on me’”’—that was serious; 
the irresponsible scamper about Europe 
with this charming girl was not to be. If 
he succeeded she must be a chaperon right 
to the altar—appalling thought to a born 
Bohemian; but there were compensa- 
tions—diamonds, a check, freedom. Things 
were not so bad after all. She had com- 
pletely adjusted herself to the new condi- 
tions when she went to the sitting room. 

‘Katinka,’ she said, “‘I have no ties, no 
house, no obligations except to you. What 
a pretty dress. Where did you get it? 
What would you choose if you had all the 
world to choose from?” 

“This is a new language, Jane,’’ Ka- 
tinka answered with her delightful smile. 
“For years I have been a parcel with a 
label about my neck. To hear that I have 
a choice—it stuns me.”’ 

“Well, you certainly have, as far as I 
have one.” 

‘Well then, I should so much wish to 
travel ——” 

“‘Splendid! My own idea.” 

“To Berlin, to Dresden, to Munich, to 
the Riviera.” 

Mrs. Benson laughed. ‘‘They say that 
nobody goes to Paris now, but you’ll let me 
stay there for a few days, won’t you?” 

Katinka looked up. The smoldering 
eyes were deepest blue as the declining sun 
caught them. 

‘What I seek,” shesaid, ‘‘isnotin Paris.” 

‘‘What—what are you looking for?” 

‘“A husband,” was the calm answer. 

The dignity of the utterance precluded 
as much as a smile. “‘My dear girl, why 
should you prowl about the byways of Eu- 
rope searching for what’s under your hand? 
Or is it one man, Katinka? If so, I’ll gladly 
help you. When did he disappear?” 

“You are kind.’’ Katinka showed genu- 
ine feeling. ‘‘He did not disappear. It is 
not one man. There is no one under my 
hand. In these strange new conditions of 
the world, I have to think, I have to range 
myself. I see what I must do, dear Jane, 
but I have told nobody. Now, you say I 
have some liberty, so I am frank.’’ The 
girl breathed quickly and her tense look 
proclaimed her suppressed agitation. ‘“‘I 
am only a girl’’—her voice was low, her 
utterance broken—‘‘and I cannot hand on 
the name of my honored father; but his 
blood should—not die—must not die. It 
flowed in kings when the Hapsburgs were 
soldiers of fortune. It must be there to 
flow again when aristocracy comes back to 
its own.” 

The astonished listener could only stare. 

“T am the first woman of the Winne- 
burgs in a thousand years,” Katinka went 
on, “‘who has had to look for a husband, 
but I will search in the places I told you of. 
My countrymen are in all these cities, and 
among them are some whom my father 
would have accepted as a mate for his 
daughter.” 

‘But they are all reftugees—broke.”’ The 
words escaped in a hysterical rush from the 
staggered listener. 

‘‘How many guests are you expecting?”’ 
Katinka asked in a pleasant conversational 
voice; but her hands were clenched tight. 

“Pardon, dear child. We Americans will 
do that, you know—blurt out what we 
think. Don’t believe I don’t understand 
you and sympathize with your views. I’m 
not entirely free, Katinka, to do as I like, 
but if I can work it—well, I promise to take 
you in search of a husband.” 

“You will?” Surprise, passionate grati- 
tude shone in the eyes. 
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And then the first guest was announced. 
The usual apparently cheerful gathering— 
buzz of talk, laughter, bright dresses. Stella, 
who had decided to make no sudden change 
in plans, brought Lady Almondsbury. The 
Nugents came with several in-laws. Kirch- 
ner, who had a Gentile mother and a Gen- 
tile wife, brought with him the subtle ability 
of the Jew and the charm of the interna- 
tional. There were others, friends of Stella, 
of Mrs. Benson—fifteen in all. The hostess, 
exhilarated by her extraordinary talk, was 
intop form. Emotion, kindled by Katinka, 
quickly evaporated, leaving a vivid sense of 
amusement to come. This quaint hunt for 
a suitable aristocrat must be achieved if 
possible. There was fun, too, in watching 
Kirchner trying to interest Katinka. Would 
she treat him with such stately condescen- 
sion, Mrs. Benson wondered, if she knew 
that he held the purse strings? The answer 
was an emphatic yes. Stella, too, was in- 
teresting. The mother eyed her when 
chance came, and wondered whether the 
wound was deep. The brilliant eyes shone 
as usual, the serene manner was unruffled, 
the cordiality to Katinka marked; ‘“‘a good 
sport,” the mother thought. Oh, an excit- 
ing afternoon, all right. 

The Nugents, departing, asked her to 
dinner; they were leaving on the morrow. 

“Join our party,’ Mrs. Benson said. 
“We are engaged to dine with a protégé of 
my late husband, a dear boy. He looks 
after all my affairs for me. He will be de- 
lighted. At eight—yes, here in the hotel— 
Mr. Neale; yes, he’s the host.” 

Stella’s face was stony; she understood. 
Paul Neale had already seen her mother; 
he was no longer referred to as a kind of 
underbailiff; but Katinka could not under- 
stand. She glanced from mother to daugh- 
ter, vainly trying to place this mysterious 
young man. How strange were these Amer- 
ican gentlewomen, who admitted lawyers 
and young business men on terms of 
equality. 

When all had gone Mrs. Benson snatched 
a half hour’s rest before dressing for dinner. 
How to get rid quickly of this ridiculous 
boy—that was the problem. She knew now 
that he had no chance with Katinka; the 
sooner he learned, the better. But he would 
not take no except from the girl, and he 
would not give her the chance to say no, 
until he had tried to teach her to say yes. 
She was second choice anyway. For all his 
pretended ardor, it was only ambition. He 
was in love with Stella and ashamed to tell 
her so because he was an impostor who had 
robbed an estate of millions. All this based 
on one look, at the foot of an elevator. 

The lady fell into sweet sleep on the 
confusing thought that she rather hoped 
he would marry Katinka. It was tragic 
to think of a marriage with straight-laced 
Stella. He might confess to her—restitu- 
tion, poverty, awful! 

Refreshed, renewed, wearing a tiara, and 
armed with her platinum bracelet, she re- 
ceived Paul Neale at ten minutes to eight 
with a gay familiarity. 

“Luck is with us,’’ she cried. “I 
couldn’t have done it except at this time of 
year. I’ve grabbed some people flying 
through—a dozen—the right sort. Those 
clothes fit you awfully well. You look quite 
distinguished. I copped Kirchner. He’s 
coming. You've started right, Paul—you 
have a background. I mean, generally 
speaking, that is. A hotel dining room is 
no background for Katinka of course. 
Such a wild talk with her—but that must 
wait. Everything’s ordered and name 
cards at seats. Mrs. Nugent will be on your 
right, Katinka on your left. Stella’s friend, 
Lady Almondsbury, is coming, but she is 
pally enough to yield precedence to Mrs. 
Nugent. Do not offer your arm. Lead the 
way with Mrs. Nugent when I tell you. 
You’re in the swim now, Paul. Swim hard. 
Come on. We receive downstairs.” The 
maid opened the door for them. ‘‘Tell the 
countess and Miss Burnleigh to come down 
when they’re ready.” 

The dinner was asuccess. The guests, on 
leaving three hours later, were not content 
with conventional and languid thanks. 


—— 
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Katinka, shimmering in flame color, had 
special reason for gratitude and said so. 
She had been delighted, touched, that her 
host had such intimate knowledge of the 
past glories of the House of Winneburg. 

She could not know that a remarkable 
memory after two hours in the British 
Museum may carry away stories, legends, 
history—enough to last for two dinners. 
In bewildered pleasure she had expressed 
astonishment that he knew so much of 
what was dear to her. 

“The history of your family, countess,” 
Neale had responded, “‘is part of the his- 
tory of Austria.” 

‘“‘Byven so,”’ she had admitted, “I do not 
think that any other American knows it.” 

“T love history,” he had responded, ‘“‘and 
especially the romantic splendor of Austrian 
history. Ah, you are fortunate that you 
have behind you a magnificent tradition.” 

“A tradition only—a memory only— 
now,” she had murmured. 

He had bent over and almost whispered 
encouragement and hope. 

Stella diagonally across the table, had 
caught enough to guess the rest. In a 
brilliant cynical mood, she had turned to 
Lord Allan Alleyne, younger brother of the 
Marquis of Trelleck, who had sat on her 
right. 

“How far may an infatuated man go,” 
she had asked, “‘in deceiving the girl?”’ 

This sunburnt farmer, running the home 
farm on the family estate and managing 
the pedigreed herd of shorthorns, had deci- 
sively told her that nobody tried to fool 
’em, not in these days; they knew it all. 

“Suppose the girl specializes in crum- 
bling castles, moth-eaten legends and mold- 
ering knights?” she had asked. 

“He'd put that girl in a museum,” he 
had responded, “not make love to her.” 

“But suppose Hf 

An idea had struck him. ‘Oh, you mean 
an American girl. Rum thing. We’re 
dead off ruins over here because it’s all 
ruins; then you take ’em on.” 

“Oh, it isn’t me. Is the man a humbug 
and a fraud if he crams on her specialty and 
pours it over her in bucketfuls.”’ 

“T’ve known worse forms of villainy.” 

-“ But the nearest thing to a ruin he has 
ever seen is one of a ten-story building torn 
down to make room for a fifteen.” 

“Not my way but i? 

“What is your way?” 

“T should tell the girl what I like and if 
she didn’t like what I like—well, we 
shouldn’t like each other, I s’pose.”’ 

Stella had laughed but persisted. “I 
want the English point of view,” she had 
said. ‘‘Is he very clever in seeing almost 
in a flash what she likes and in pretending 
he likes it, too, and knows all about it; or 
is he just a humbug?” 

“Tt ain’t what you say, it’s what you 
are, don’t you know, that hits the right 
sort.” 

“And what is the right sort?”’ 

“Oh, I should say, a girl that knows the 
countryside and has an eye for form.” 

“Form?” 

“Yes; knows a gee-gee when she sees it 
and can pick the best milkers out of the 
herd.” 

After this, Stella had given up her effort 
to extract a condemnation of Paul Neale 
from an Englishman. Her contempt for 
Katinka had needed no fortifying. The 
girl was a fool to swallow this stuff. Stella 
had known this to be an unjust judgment 
and had cherished it the more strongly. 
She had not looked across the table after 
this, telling herself that she did not wish to 
detect the girl in receiving another secret 
note. 

After coffee was over, Katinka chat- 
tered with acquaintances—very nice- 
looking people, Mrs. Benson thought, and 
soon the girl came and unobtrusively mur- 
mured in the ear of her chaperon that she 
was going on with the Carlyons for a dance 
at their club. As may have been guessed 
from Mrs. Benson’s acceptance of Paul 
Neale’s commands, she never seriously 
protested against what she could not help. 
She did not even suggest that some girls 
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would have worded the intimation a little 
differently. : 

““A jolly good time, my dear,” she said. 
“Be gure and take a key of the rooms.” 
Katinka slipped away. 

Stella, wearied out but determined not 
to plead headache, was greatly relieved 
when the two men, friends of Lady Almonds- 
bury and acquaintances of hers, suggested 
a night club and a dance. 

“Paul,” she said, as she bade him good 
night, “‘you have given us a wonderful 
dinner. As for help—my help,” she smiled, 
“that’s the last thing you need.” She 
added wickedly, against her will, “* Another 
day with the encyclopedia and she will 
elope with you.” 

He smiled and nodded. 

Soon all were gone but the amiable 
Kirchner, whose pleasures were music, girls 
and dinner, and who had expressed already 
a high satisfaction with the surroundings of 
his illustrious ward. 

“‘Mr, Neale,” Mrs. Benson said, “wishes 
to marry the countess.”’ 

“Good luck to you, Mr. Neale. Don’t 
bother about details. Anybody that is satis- 
factory to Mrs. Benson, satisfies me.” He 
turned to her. ‘May I speak freely?” 

“Please. Mr. Neale is an old family 
friend, a fast worker, as you see.” 

“Right-o! It is good of you both to con- 
sult me and I like it. My instructions 
from my Paris correspondent are very brief 
and I sent them all on to Schmeedell, so I 
suppose you know them. I have looked up 
her family a bit and think I read the story 
right. Father and grandfather, mad gam- 
blers—the family was in difficulties before 
the war that finished them. Friends and 
relations are scattered and poor, and per- 
haps have to lie low. They gather up the 
bits for the poor girl and very wisely send 
her to your country, where she can be sure 
of a marriage that will maintain her as she 
has been brought up to live. They wish 
her—that is quite clear—to unlearn ideas 
absolutely incompatible with the new state 
of affairs. I infer from the talk at dinner 
that this young gentleman will make the 
best of teachers for the most charming of 
pupils.” 

Mrs. Benson’s shingled hair waved a vig- 
orous negative. “I don’t discourage Paul 
when I say he has no chance,” she said, 
“because he doesn’t know the meaning of 
the word; but that girl is a more bigoted 
ancestor worshiper than any Chinaman. 
What if she won’t marry an American, 
Mr. Kirchner?” 

“T don’t know whether there’s more 
money where this came from or not,’’ he 
answered. “I should rather think not—or 
very little. If she doesn’t take the chance 
within the year—well, she makes her own 
bed.” 

Mrs. Benson repeated the afternoon con- 
versation with Katinka. “Why waste your 
time, Paul?’’ she asked. 

‘Sounds harsh, but I’ll have a try,” he 
persisted. 

Mrs. Benson turned to the lawyer. 
““We’ve had three invitations tonight to 
country houses, Mr. Kirchner, and I want 
to see something of the Continent. I sup- 
pose that’s all right.” 

Mr. Kirchner smiled as he answered that 
it did not seem to matter where she went if 
Mr. Neale was of the party. He went away 
obviously impressed. 

“Paul,” Mrs. Benson said, “‘I’m bored 
stiff. Take me to a dancing club.” 

He had a genuine laugh, the first of the 
evening at that. 

“T’m tired out,’ he admitted as he 
looked into the bright eyes of the un- 
quenchable lady. “Besides, I don’t know 
the ropes yet. I might land you in some 
disreputable place.”’ 

“That doesn’t matter any more,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘Only the disreputable avoid 
such places. It’s hardly midnight. Come 
on.” 

He refused and went away to bed. Mrs. 
Benson promptly joined the Dorringtons, 
who were content to be dropped and picked 
up at the caprice of any rackety lady of 
good standing, | 


April 17, ; 


‘“‘Let’s go somewhere,” she cried, 4 
got rid of my family and can enjoy, 
self.” She came in at five the next mor 

Stella was earlier but her night wa) 
expectedly eventful. She had been {. 
to the Rhododendron Club, where shi 
Mrs. Carlyon. This lady, pleasantly , 
teous, told her that the countess, ple, 
fatigue, had just been put in a taxi and| 
to the hotel. 

Stella, wearied out when she came, s) 
amid the glitter and the jazz unti!! 
o’clock. She funked being alone. 
loathed going back to the gilded guit) 
held Katinka Winneburg; so she ay, 
the word from her hostess. 

“T’ll drop you,” Lady Almondsbury, 

“You will not,” Stella denied. — 
right out of your way.” Nor woul 
permit an eager young man to go wil 
in the taxi. She saw that it was nott 
the shortest way. ‘‘ Where are you go| 
she called out to check this attem 
make the distance longer. 

“Hear the hammering, miss,” the) 
answered. ‘Don’t you want to seear 

“Go ahead, then.’”” From roun: 
corner came a crash as the front doc 
They turned and drew up twenty 
from the little knot of people a 
gathered. 

“‘Gambling house?” 

“T s’pose so, miss. 
somethink cruel.” 

“Well, that’s all, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s only begun. They’re collecti 
evidence inside and taking names, . 
can wait, you will see the swells, and 
perhaps. There’s the police van over 
but they mostly only take the boss 2 
men in that. Ah! Number One.” 7 
tle crowd cheered as a lady came | 
arm of a policeman, cloaked, her hea 
The constable saluted as he closed ti 
of the taxi in which he put her. — 
that’s the end of it for her,” the chi 
said. ‘‘She’s give a false name and ai 
of course, but they don’t mind that. 

Others came—a dozen men, youl 
old—all in evening clothes, all but 
two meeting the little mob with tha 
indifference which centuries of earn | 
cestral effort have achieved. Three 
followed, one sobbing; then a girl, | 
her cloak tightly, but with her he: 
high. She paused, obviously lest her, 
ders brush the canaille. Her look t 
and left, easily seen beneath the stree 
said just that. The police were tardy) 
ing a lane to the taxi; her glance had‘ 

“Hully gee,” the chauffeur mv 
“she’s quality all right—a foreigner | 

Stella put her head out and calle 
liceman. ‘That young lady—she 
allowed to go home; or has she bee! 
anywhere?” 

“Home, miss. 
against her.” | 

“Thank you.” Stella sank back,’ 
thought. ‘‘No—not yet,” she said n, 
ically as the taxi started. The lastt 
were the proprietors, in custody. St 
not see them, did not realize that |) 
was alone in the street, until the 4 
left as guard put his head in at they 

“Well, what do you want?” hi 
abruptly. | 

““Tell him the Carlton, please.” 

Entering the suite, she found the 
room lighted. She had failed then 
object in delaying; she had not wi. 
meet tonight this arrogant young ©) 
who sneaked off alone to gambling | 
It was the maid, however, who ¢ 
silent list slippers, to meet her. 

‘“‘Bloxham,” she exclaimed in $) 
“you shouldn’t have waited up.” 
read alarm in the faded eyes, in the Fy 
face. - 

“T must go back to Her Ladyship 
row,, Miss Burnleigh,” she announ¢ 
can’t hold with these foreign ways 
hands shook as she unhooked Stella’ 

“Of course, Bloxham, if you f 
must ——” Bloxham was bursting 
and Stella turned the tap. “Has th¢ 
ess come in?” 

(Continued on Page 103) | 


They folloy. 


There’ll be no | 
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fe answer was the soft closing of the 
into the little hall and the silent, 
‘rious production of a brocaded and 
braid bordered curtain loop. Only a 
sling house, Stella thought, could have 
‘ins heavy enough to need a garish 
|that weighed a pound. ‘‘ Well?” she 
i. 

‘he wore it, miss—wore it for a belt.”’ 
Jot hooked, Bloxham. Impossible.”’ 
looked, miss, and it’s only fourteen 
is. I measured.”’ 

‘o much for the belt, Bloxham. Now 
-at the beginning and tell me what 
aned.”’ 

‘he countess let herself in, miss. I was 
asleep and I didn’t meet her in the 
‘Her door was open. She had dropped 
k note, miss. I picked it up. It wasa 
red-pound note. I went to get a tray 
nd it to her. I looked in. Her back 
oward me. The flame-color dress, you 
mber, miss, has straps and is cut 
‘ht round the bust and behind. Stick- 
it, miss, all across the back was bank 
, miss, like passementerie trimming, 
juite unregular, and she was all bulged 
nd round so as you could see as notes 
yeen rammed in like as in handfuls. 
ader as she didn’t split right down. 
vas wriggling and bent over and trying 
do the belt and saying things in some 
m language—swearing, I should say; 
shank God, I don’t understand them 
ndish tongues. I was that astounded, 
I came near to dropping the note, but 
| myself up and went and got the tray. 
turned, her dress wriggled right up 
her writhings about, and as true as I 
miss, above the roll in her stocking 
‘notes were sticking up.” 
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“Go on, Bloxham. I hope you found the 
tray.” i 

“Yes, miss. She was still in a turmoil 
when I came back. She says to me this morn- 
ing, ‘Bloxham, please when you speak to 
me, say “ Gracious lady,’’’ and I says to her, 
‘Gracious lady, you dropped something,’ 
and I holds out the tray. She whips round 
and grabs the tray. She flings it at the wall. 
You wouldn’t believe the force in them 
arms, miss. Bits of plaster flew. The tray 
spun round and round on the hearth with 
an awful noise. I thought it was never 
going to die. ‘Unhook me, you old fool.’ 
That was what she said, miss, and me fifty- 
one years old and only here to please Her 
Ladyship.”’ 

“T am sorry, Bloxham. Remember she 
must have been in great pain.” 

“There is some things, miss, as is beyond 
making allowances for. She grabbed the 
bedpost. ‘Put your foot against my side 
and pull,’ she ordered, and I says, ‘ Yes, gra- 
cious lady.’ The next thing, I was lying on 
the floor, the belt in my hand, and she 
standing in a heap of notes that had fell 
from inside her right up to the edge of her 
skirt. She was breathing too hard to talk. 
She stamped her foot and pointed. I says, 
“Yes, gracious lady.’ I gets up and turns on 
the hot water in her bathroom. She holds 
up her foot and I unfasten her slipper and 
she kicks it to the ceiling. She strips off 
everything like they was poisoned, and 
kicks ’em in a heap. 

“Take them away,’ she says. ‘I never 
want to see them again.’ I said, ‘Yes, gra- 
cious lady.’ ‘Take five pounds,’ she says. 
She pointed at the money and goes in the 
bathroom and slams the door. I said, ‘ Yes, 
gracious lady,’ and I does accordingly. I 
did not know if I was wanted again, so I 
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stood still. I was holding the clothes and 
the bank note. I was just making a resolve 
to go when she came out. She looks at the 
note and at me. She picks up a slipper. 
‘I told you,’ she said, ‘to take everything— 
that too.’ She flings it at me. She just 
misses my head. I picked up the slippers. 
‘Good night, gracious lady,’ I says very re- 
spectful, but showing by my reserved man- 
ner what I thought of such doings. She 
says, ‘Go to.’ She said it in a foreign name, 
but I couldn’t mistake her meaning. I said, 
“Yes, gracious lady.’ Then I came out and 
shut the door behind me.” 

“Were you hurt when you fell?” Stella 
asked. 

“Yes, miss, thank you.” 

“Can I do anything for you?”’ 

“No, miss. It’s just a bruise.” 

“Ts Mrs. Benson in?”’ 

“No, miss.” 

“Well, you need not wait for her.” 

“And leave you with all that money in 
there?”’ 

“Tt is perfectly safe, Bloxham. Yes, you 
may go back home in the morning. I’ll find 
somebody else.”’ 

“Thank you, miss. May I say some- 
thing?’’ This was whispered after a fright- 
ened look around. ‘‘It’s an international 
gang, miss, and she’s the one that makes the 
getaway with the swag.” 

“Bloxham!”’ 

“Oh, I’ve seen it many a time on them 
American films. You ain’t safe—not even 
here, miss. The gang will be coming.” 

“Tf you believe that, Bloxham, you have 
been brave in staying. Now go—and go to 
sleep. There’s no danger in your part of the 
hotel. Good night.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE MYSTERIOUS MR. FLESYM 


dit was answered by some interesting 
th searcely germane remarks on the 
et of Chinese emigration, remarks 
1 developed suddenly into a hitherto 
blished historical anecdote. I quote 
for word: 


The Senate is a problem,’ said Vice 
dent Dawes. 

{e smiled, lit his pipe and continued: 
the United States Senate reminds me 
+ story about the two Irishmen named 
and Ignatz.’ FLESYM.”’ 


the interests of psychic phenomena 
contemporary history as well, I wish 
at this point I might be able to con- 
Flesym’s assertions that the remark- 
ittlestory cited was actually told by the 
own statesman to whom it is at- 
ted. Unhappily, I cannot. Mr. Flesym 
ed all requests for confirmatory details, 
\ letter from the Vice President’s sec- 
y Was as noncommittal as it was polite. 
this manner, and during two weeks, we 
our souls and our patience until one 
ng Melba remarked: ‘The time has 
when we must force Mr. F. to under- 
| that we will tolerate no more of his 
mse. He should be spoken to severely. 
t do we know about poor Uncle Hil- 
3 Position at present? Anything at all 
have happened. Suppose, for in- 
, some terrible old mahatma has 
vn him into a trance; why, he might 
in that condition for years and then 
up just when everyone supposed he 
lead. It would be terrible. You are a 
_ Jasper. Make Mr. Flesym under- 
i that he must and shall give us news 
our only surviving relative. For in- 
’e, first of all, it is our business to know 
her or not he ever made a will.” 
p nele Hilbert never made a will,” I said 
‘the confidence born of certitude. “His 
‘heys informed me to that effect only 
week,” 
“hen,” said Melba, “it is even more 
irtant that we know the truth, ghastly 
may be. Think, Jasper! Perhaps by 
ime poor Uncle Hilbert may have been 
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devoured by some wild beast of the jungle 
without ever a friendly hand to smooth his 
dying pillow. We must know and at once. 
I shall speak to Mr. Flesym myself.” 

With this introduction she began a few 
apt remarks, which doubtless were heard 
by our invisible friend, for my right hand 
began to quiver in the accustomed fashion. 

“What has happened to Uncle Hilbert?” 
demanded Melba in conclusion. “He is in 
India. Go to India, Mr. Flesym, and come 
back immediately and tell us.” 

After a slight pause, during which Mr. 
Flesym presumably made the round trip, 
the pencil responded as follows: 


When I demonstrate the yoga-yoga-yoga, 
When I start to show the population how, 
In my turban and my toga-toga-toga, 
I’m a riot, I’m a knock-out, I’m a wow! 
Sweet mamma ! 


“We're in touch with India at last,” 
whispered Melba. ‘Just read that first 
line. Now we must keep right after him till 
he tells us all. . Mr. Flesym, what 
has happened to Uncle Hilbert? We don’t 
Want any more shilly-shallying. What has 
happened to Uncle Hilbert?” 

Once more the hand trembled, this time 
with a violence which communicated itself 
to my entire frame. Then in rapid swoops 
and curves, and with an utter lack of in- 
terior punctuation, it dashed off the re- 
markable statement reproduced word for 
word below: 


“You will meet but you will miss him 
there will be a vacant chair he was eaten by 
a tiger in a jungle over there over there over 
there and he won’t come back for it’s over 
over there rah rah rah rah rah rah rah rah 
rahi = deleGaln Rie 
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O BOTH Melba and myself this un- 

looked-for revelation came as a great 
shock. Yet when once more in a spirit of 
comparative calm, Iam sure we should have 
questioned the veracity of this news so 
impishly stated had not Flesym rendered 
assurance doubly sure by the addition of 


numerous intimate details; details which 
he could not have recounted had he not, in 
some mysterious manner, been cognizant 
of the facts. 

A watch charm which I had given Uncle 
Hilbert on the occasion of his fiftieth birth- 
day Mr. Flesym described accurately and 
stated that it would be found at the foot of 
a palm tree three yards from Uncle Hil- 
bert’s last appearance on earth. Hisaccount 
of the contents of Uncle Hilbert’s right hip 
pocket seemed no less beyond suspicion. 
But conviction was forced home when at 
Melba’s request he jotted down Uncle 
Hilbert’s last words. 

Anyone who: had ever listened to Uncle 
Hilbert during one of the old gentleman’s 
irritated or vivacious moments would have 
recognized the style in an instant. I shall 
not try to reproduce Uncle Hilbert’s final 
apostrophe to the tiger. After reading the 
first three lines, Melba closed her eyes and 
tore up the sheets as fast as they were 
written. For myself, though without any 
great sympathy for the lower animals, I re- 
call at the moment feeling glad that, in all 
probability, the tiger did not understand 
English. 

But though possessed of the moral con- 
viction that Uncle Hilbert had passed to 
what we charitably hoped might be a better 
world, we were utterly without tangible 
proofs. 

“When we inherit Uncle Hilbert’s for- 
tune,”’ Melba would say, ‘‘we will make a 
tour of the globe and then stop off at India 
and erect a suitable monument where Uncle 
Hilbert breathed his last.’ 

“Yes,” would be my invariable reply, 
“if only we can locate the spot.” 

For on this all-important point Mr. 
Flesym refused to give us the least informa- 
tion. His idea of a reply to the question 
which absorbed us was to produce three 
tightly written pages on the League of Na- 
tions, or perhaps a series of helpful truths, 
beginning: 


‘*Practice makes perfect and thereis noth- 
ing like continuous effort for strengthening 
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the will and arriving at the stage of self- 
control where man becomes his own 


master.” 


Though I hadsuggested to Uncle Hilbert’s 
attorneys that an investigation seemed in 


| order, since I feared our relative had met 


with some misfortune, they preferred to 
take the matter lightly, saying that three 
or four months without mail was no proof 


| of decease, particularly in the case of a per- 


son so notoriously well able to take care of 


himself as Uncle Hilbert. 


But what rendered our position not only 
embarrassing but even painful was the fact 
that in our first natural reaction to Uncle 
Hilbert’s sad fate we had indulged in sev- 
eral little things which we could not afford. 


| In addition, I had taken a step which, 


though logical enough, had aggravated the 


| situation. For a long time work at the office 
| had been distasteful to me, as I had needed 
| more time to devote to my stamp collec- 


tion and general reading. Moreover, it had 
occurred to me that very shortly I should 
be obliged to devote many long hours to 


| the checking and inventorying of Uncle 


Hilbert’s estate. Moved by these various 
reasons, I had resigned my post in the state 
civil service. 

‘Something must be done,” said Melba. 
“We cannot continue paying Ingeborg un- 
less a substitute is found for your salary. 
In fact, from the present we shall have to 
buy very, very closely from the grocer and 
butcher. Now I have a plan. Since Mr. 
Flesym has given evidence of knowing 
much that remains hidden from mankind 
in general, why should we not take advan- 
tage of his friendship? I mean, why should 
we not—providing we can be sure it will 
turn out well—speculate?”’ 

The same idea had struck me, for on at 
least two occasions our invisible guide and 
friend had displayed an uncanny knowledge 
of the future. I quote an example which, 
I recall, came as a bolt from the blue in 
answer to a request for the name and ad- 
dress of Uncle Hilbert’s last hotel: 


“Tuesday we told you we had some- 
thing pretty sweet for anybody who was 
willing to go out with a market basket to 
bring home the grands. The wise boys got 
aboard and today everybody knows that 
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in the fifth, Polly Tee gave a lot of sick- 
looking jocks a mud bath in the stretch. 
Well, we have another little melon on ice 
and customers who already have more 
money than they know what to do with 
had better stay out, because this dope 
comes straight from one of our boys who 
has been sleeping in the feed box and who 
got the info from the high panjandrum 
himself.” 


Although I have never attended any pro- 
fessional sporting event of any variety, I 
have always, and with great attention, 
perused the pages of the daily journals 
which deal with these matters. I had no 
difficulty in recognizing in this paragraph 
a reference to a horse race. A slight in- 
vestigation revealed not only the fact that 
such a horse as Polly Tee existed, but that 
this identical animal had actually won a 
fifth race in the fashion described. And 
though the announcement had arrived 
after the race rather than before, its word- 
ing made clear the fact that Mr. Flesym 
had previously proclaimed the victory to 
some other searcher or searchers of the 
unknown. 

But even this, convincing as it might 
seem, was overshadowed by a second pre- 
diction. A local boxing match between 
Young Kid Serviss and an Unk McGrane 
had divided the experts of the sporting 
pages. 

“Which will win?” was my question. 

Mr. Flesym answered unequivocally, 
““The Kid has got his number and will win 
by a mile.”’ 

Two days later a referee’s decision con- 
firmed this daring prediction and thereby 
determined us as to our course of action. 

“We have a little more than two thou- 
sand dollars,” said Melba. ‘‘That means 
there is no use buying outright with the 
idea of a modest 7 or 8 per cent. We must 
ask Mr. Flesym for a speculation which 
will largely increase our capital and which 
at the same time will be absolutely safe.” 

We spent much time in considering pos- 
sible buys. Melba favored a company pro- 
moting perfumes guaranteed to withstand 
and combat the effects of perspiration. The 
value of this stock was guaranteed to in- 
crease 100 per cent in six months. For my 
part I preferred a proposition which had 
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been laid before me by a clean-cut youn: 
college man who had become a bond sales 
man. He represented the De Luxe Hors, 
Car Company, an association formed t 
manufacture rolling stock for the transpor 
of race horses from one part of the countr 
to another. He pointed out most conyinc 
ingly the tremendous renaissance of hors 
racing, and proved the necessity of mor 
and better cars for the convenience an 
safety of the contestants. In conclusion ) 
added that the company was about to } 
reorganized and that stock purchased withi 
a week would shortly double or even trip! 
in value, and would always be marketab|) 
We decided to let Mr. Flesym choose hy 
tween the two possibilities. The questic 
was laid before him squarely, and after 
few preliminary remarks on the necessi{ 
which every citizen should feel of going { 
the polls on election day, he concluded ; 
follows: 


“Any man who invested a hundred do 
lars in the automobile industry in 1897 
now independently wealthy. 

“The De Luxe Horse Car Company na 
offers this chance to you. 

““My name is your guaranty. 

oe FLESYM.” 


I shall not attempt to describe the da 
which followed our investment. Morni) 
and evening and at noon we scanned t 
financial sections of the daily papers, awa 
ing the jump in value of our stock as pi 
dicted by the salesman and Mr. Flesyma 
so confidently expected by ourselves. 

It was a week later that word came, a 
it was confined to a simple paragraph. 

“The De Luxe Horse Car Compan} 
said the Express, “‘has gone into the har 
of a receiver. Liabilities, $127,624.00; 
sets, $13.18.” 

Iv 

Dees the days that followed our lc 

the air, if I may be allowed a figurat 
expression, was charged with static. [' 
playing that inconsequence peculiar | 
women, Melba held me entirely responsi 
for all that had happened; though Im 
repeat that the investment had been mi 
with her entire consent and approval. 

But bitter as her feeling was for me 
was as nothing when compared with | 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
changed sentiments in regard to Mr. 
Flesym. One night she insisted that I put 
myself in a receptive condition, and as soon 
as the well-known tremors began to agitate 
my writing hand she raised her voice and 
spoke, telling our invisible friend exactly 
what she thought of him. I can only add 
that though this opinion was not couched 
in the phraseology used by Uncle Hilbert in 
his last words to the tiger, it was, in its own 
way, fully as vigorous. 

Evidently Mr. Flesym heard and under- 
stood, for the hand abruptly ceased its writ- 
ing efforts and remained immobile upon the 
blank sheet of paper. 

One evening, some nights later, when 
about to retire I said in a low voice, for I 
was not sure whether or no my wife were 
awake, “ Melba.” 

““Yes, Jasper,’’ was the immediate re- 
sponse. 

“Melba,” I continued, “I have been 
thinking.” 

“What an extraordinary coincidence 
was her reply. ‘‘Because that is just what 
I have been doing myself.” 

“JT have been thinking,’ I said, “that 
while we wait for some definite news of 
Uncle Hilbert’s demise perhaps it may be 
my duty to search for some gainf ul employ- 
ment.”’ 

She sat up suddenly. “Jasper, that was 
my idea exactly. When will you start?” 

The next morning found me on my quest. 
For the time being the civil service was, of 
course, impossible; and as for office work in 
general, there seemed to be an overcrowd- 
ing of applicants. Thus in the end, after 
some days of fruitless efforts in an endeavor 
to sell a patent piano tuner, I accepted a 
position in one of the local coal and lum- 
ber yards. 

The work was hard, but it had one ad- 
vantage—the constant muscular effort kept 
me from brooding over our misfortune. 

Shortly after, in an effort to straighten 
out our household budget, Melba accepted 
a position as assistant secretary of the local 


1”? 


| charities board, and, seemingly as a result 
| of this employment, became noticeably of 


better cheer. As for Uncle Hilbert, little by 
little he dropped out of our daily preoccu- 
pations and it was by chance that we ever 
mentioned his name. 

Wight weeks had passed when, one morn- 
ing, I was called from my truck to the office. 
T entered, wiping my hands. What was my 
surprise to see standing beside the stove 
none other than Uncle Hilbert himself, and 
obviously in the flesh. The spectacle 
stunned me; but if its effect on me was 
noticeable, I seemed an equal cause of as- 
tonishment to Uncle Hilbert. Indeed, he 
was visibly embarrassed, and cleared his 
throat in frantic but vain efforts to speak. 
| “Uncle Hilbert!” was my introductory 

remark. 


“Well, well, Jasper!’’ he responded with 
a painful effort at bonhomie. “Well, well, 
| who would have thought it? Jasper, I am 


| beginning to feel that maybe we are rela- 


| tives after all.” While I stood silent his ex- 
pression changed. He grinned sheepishly 
and with an effort to dig me in the ribs re- 
sumed: ‘‘ Well, well, Jasper, no fool like an 
old fool, eh? I’ve been and went and done 
it—and at my age too. Met her in India; 
neat little widow with a family. That’s 
why I didn’t write. Thought I’d break the 
news personally. You’ve got four little 
cousins, Jasper, ready-made; and they’re 
sitting out there in the car at this blessed 
minute. Come out and meet ’em, Jasper, 
and shake hands with your new aunt.” 

I stood there speechless. At this his old 
jeering expression returned. 

“But what happened? Were you turned 
out of your easy-chair by an act of legis- 
lature or did the governor call out the 
militia?”’ 
| “Unele Hilbert,’ I said, regarding him 

sternly in the eye, for his attitude revolted 
me, ‘‘I have no explanations to make. Iam 
working here because I wish to work here. 
Let that suffice. As for the house which 
you were kind enough to loan us, please 
accept the sincerest thanks of Melba and 
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myself. It will be vacated and ready | 
your use tomorrow noon. And if you y| 
be good enough to convey to your wife t: 
at present I am not in a position to g) 
her. I must postpone that pleasure ul 
I have finished loading my truck.” 

With this I turned abruptly and str 
out of the office. But as I went I ky) 
though unable to state how or why, {. 
Uncle Hilbert remained motionless, | 
eyes fixed on my back, his mouth open, | 
his whole visage expressing a petrified st), 
faction. 

v 

HERE was a little scene that noon w 

I told Melba the strange news. She | 
tested; but days of loading trucks had g) 
me a force of character of which, 1) 
then, I had been hardly aware. 

““‘We have wasted too much time 
said, ‘‘waiting to step into Uncle Hilh) 
property. From now on we are goin 
accumulate some of our own, and U 
Hilbert be darned. Get track of a flat 
suits you; I have an afternoon off and, 
going to start the packing.” 

There were protestations, but I 
spoken, and after a short pouting pi 
Melba adapted herself to the situatioi 

What remains to be told can be expre. 
in but a few words. Strangely enough 
new attitude toward Uncle Hilbert has 
dered him actually solicitous on our be 
Though I have flatly refused to accept 
financial aid whatever, I have reaso 
believe that, unknown to myself, he 
purchased an interest in the coal and | 
ber yard where I am employed. At 
rate, though not unmerited, my promo 
have been unusually rapid. 

There remains only the mystery of 
Flesym. A friend to whom I told the) 
and who during his college days had. 
cialized in psychology, attempted th) 
lowing explanation: 

“You have a subconscious mind, 
remarked, after looking over the vz 
messages which I had preserved. 
don’t let that worry you. Everybod) 
has one too. That subconscious mind 
cellar where everything you've ever 
or heard or experienced is stored u. 
future use. For instance, you area. 
paper reader. Now then, what is this 
that Flesym wrote? Mostly nothing | 
lot of newspaper paragraphs that 
read and thought you’d forgotten. 
here they are, reproducing a little | 
everything from the editorial page | 
Sunday Song Supplement. Sure! 1 
automatic writing, that’s old stuff; 
any standard psychology and see for | 
self. Predictions? There weren't an 
predictions except when you predictet 
you wanted to believe yourself.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, horrified, | 
I wished Uncle Hilbert to pass into a 
world so that I might inherit his prop¢ 

“Sure thing,” he said. “Didn't y¢ 

I did not reply directly; I feared 1) 
lose my temper. 

“But how,” I asked, “do you acco! 
Mr. Flesym?”’ | 

“In the first place, he never signe’ 
self ‘Mr.’ That was your own litt 
provement. In the second place, th: 
conscious has a trick of reversing © 
Spell that name from right to left ins’ 
from left to right. Spell it that wi 
weep.” 

I may add that this alleged expla: 
has never satisfied me in the least,’ 
regard the composition of the nam¢ 
more than a striking coincidence. | 

over, I should like some skeptic to ‘| 
the following occurrence whose rece! 
renders it fresh in my mind: ) 

The night had seemed unusual} 
At four A.M., pencil in hand, I seat) 
self before the table in the hospit: 
closing my eyes, concentrated for 
ment on the mysterious Mr. Flesym: 
opening them, I stared fixedly 1 
corner of the room and demanded in 
voice, “Which?” 

Without the slightest hesitation tl 
wrote, ‘‘A boy.” i 

It was. 
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> were hardly half a dozen magnolia 
ong the avenue of that name, but 
nphor, rubber and live-oak trees 
ich bigger than in his time, walling 
et with green leafage on both sides; 
re were a good many new houses, 
ly more pretentious than the regu- 
tory-and-a-half or two-story pack- 
»s that he remembered. Number 
, new, on the corner—gray stucco 
ong sloping roof that came out over 
s-eased porch. He walked round 
ier. The door of the garage stood 
chibiting a shiny new inclosed car. 
it was the way Hurd had been liv- 
th everything a reasonable man 
k! A ghost of the miserable years 
zone through came up to him and 
ied his heart with sharp self-pity. 
suddenly stung by his shabby 
broken shoes and greasy hat. A 
om the maid would hardly let into 
se back there! Heswallowed; self- 
tears almost came into his eyes. 
mean shrimp wouldn’t give him 
fhe could help it! This real-estate 
is just a windfall anyhow. He was 
much entitled to a share in it as 
IS. 
aing, he had to cross Main Street 
to reach the King Alfred. Here 
corner where he and Ned Hurd 
odge, over Jim Harris’ drug store. 
ry frame building was gone now, 
by a fine four-story affair of 
wick, with Harris’ City Pharmacy 
ie ground floor. He strolled past the 
) cross the broad cement sidewalk 
Street, along which at this early 
hour an idling throng of tourists 
while others perched on the green 
at the outer side of the walk. 
ith glanced up the street. There 
Harris standing at the door of the 
y—one of the three old acquaint- 
10m he had so far encountered 
ce and shaken hands with. A man 
ling beside the druggist. At sight 
ith, Harris clapped a hand on this 
n and sang out ‘“‘Hello, Alf! Come 
t the same time starting toward 
occurred to Beckwith that Harris 
man had been watching for him in 
d. He had told nobody except 
at he was staying at the King 


larris was introducing him: “Shake 
th Mr. Loftus, Alf—Mr. Beck- 
. Loftus.” 
ranger stood soldierly and smil- 
feet, with the trim figure of an 
n a blue suit with little white 
at seemed just to have come off a 
ummy, glossy shoes, and a slim 
ilking stick. There was a pink 
his buttonhole; but Beckwith 
ve guessed his age at fifty. 
een looking for you, Mr. Beck- 
> said with engaging forthright- 
an we have a little talk? My 
n the next corner.” 
ice, one of a suite, was furnished 
hhogany desk and an Oriental rug. 
On the anteroom door said 
le-Loftus-McGraw Syndicate, and 
knew what that name meant, 
seen it on some whole-page news- 
vertisements and read it in the’ 
uns. That was why there had 
ething familiar about the name 
mn Jim Harris introduced him. 
‘Loftus had been looking for him, 
how had got track of his former 
with the druggist. He compre- 
at Loftus was going to make him 
| of offer about that land. This 
office was odorous of money. 
ple dealt in millions. As he re- 
t, a clutch and bound of the heart 
also there was a subtle, hungry 
of the nerves, 
few preliminary words Mr. Lof- 
king him, with that genial forth- 
about the deed he had put on 


record that morning. And Beckwith was 
explaining it very coolly. 

“Hurd and I were partners here. He 
bought me out. All he could raise in money 
was five hundred dollars. Finally I agreed 
to take that land for two thousand dollars. 
I didn’t think it was worth much then, but 
it was all I could get. Fact is, you see, I 
forgot to put the deed on record—just 
neglected it. I got mixed up over in Mex- 
ico. There was a report I was killed. Seems 
Hurd thought it was true and he needn’t 
bother about me any more. But I had the 
deed back in Los Angeles, so finally I got it 
and put it on record. That’s all there is to 
it. It’s a good deed. The notary public 
that acknowledged it is still here.” The 
words came readily, smoothly, without a 
catch. 


Loftus gave an amused little smile as he | | 


replied, ‘‘I know the deed is good. I’ve 
looked up the notary.” 

Two minutes later Beckwith heard him 
mentioning two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. But what was far more wonderful, 
he heard himself replying soberly that it 


wasn’t enough; he’d take two hundred and | 


seventy-five thousand. That also seemed 
to amuse Loftus. He touched the end of 
his neatly waxed, military-looking red mus- 
tache, and considered a moment. 

Then: “Very well. We'll take it at 
that.’”’ And still twinkling genially, “You 
understand there’s likely to be a row about 
the title. We’ll deposit the earnest money 


in the bank until our lawyer’s satisfied | 


about that.” 
Strangely at his ease, Beckwith laughed. 
“That’s all right. Only I’ve struck some 


hard sledding lately. I want some cash to 


live on.”’ 


Loftus dismissed it with a light, “Oh, | 
certainly, there’ll be no trouble about that.” | 


A little later he had taken pen and paper 
and was drawing a brief agreement, which 
he studied over carefully, touching his mus- 
tache, before handing it to Beckwith. Alf 
signed it and left the office with a check for 
five thousand dollars in his pocket. 

Down on the sidewalk they shook hands, 
Loftus still genial and amused, swinging his 
polished stick jauntily as he walked away 
with springy steps. It came to Beckwith 
that five thousand dollars was mere chicken 
feed to him. That was what it meant to be 
in the swim! 

Beckwith himself turned away from Main 
Street, and trudged toward the King Alfred 
Hotel. He didn’t in the least mind the 
King Alfred now; in fact, he was hardly 
conscious of it. Of course he had been 
aware, ever since the morning’s talk with 
Hurd, that he could claim all the land if he 
wanted to; his deed was valid; Hurd 
hadn’t a scrap of evidence. But he had 
thought of that rather as a trump card 
against Hurd. Then, in the meeting with 


Loftus, his mental landscape suddenly | 


changed, like the shifting of scenery in a 
theater, and what followed had fairly hap- 


pened of itself. In a word, he meant to keep | 
With a single motion he simply | 
pushed Hurd over the precipice, out of | 


it all. 


sight. 


He had no time to think of Hurd now, | 


but was absorbed in the vista that opened 
before him. Two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars! He had been so starved 
for years. Dreams full of hungry appetites 
swarmed in his head like honey bees. He 
dropped down on a broken green bench in 
front of the warehouse below the King Al- 
fred Hotel. The graceful shape of a girl 
tripped by; the bright lights and holiday 
crowd of Main Street were only a minute’s 
walk away. But he had no inclination to- 
ward present satisfaction. He wanted only 
to sit and wonder at his luck. 

Meanwhile a glum conference was going 
on in the living room of No. 718 Magnolia 
Avenue. Hurd and his wife had held their 
breaths a little over the price of this new 
house—thirty thousand dollars. But they 
could afford a good house now, and the old 
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bungalow on Pine Street had brought fif- 
teen thousand dollars. ‘‘You’ve been ink- 
ing the hole in your sock ever since we 
were married,” Hurd had said to his wife. 
“Cut loose now and furnish this house to 
suit you.” 

Mostly the nine years since stubborn 
Hurd bought out his restless partner for 
five hundred dollars in cash and a con- 
tingent promise of two thousand dollars 
more within two years had been an uphill 
pull—the much-encumbered little soft- 
drink factory laboring like a water-logged 
craft in an unfriendly sea. Presently Hurd 
had induced Metzler, over in Tampa, to put 
in some capital, and the going had become 
somewhat easier. But never any margin. 
As fast as a dollar of profit blossomed there 
was an eager hand outstretched to pick it. 

That hundred acres of wild land, in the 
hot still pine woods up by Decimal, was a 
sentiment but not an asset that any bank 
would recognize. Two children came, filling 
the little bungalow in Pine Street to the 
brim. Orawine began to develop a bit of 
speed. Hurd could draw a full breath, and 
even step into the office of John Thorpe, 
president of the Sunport National Bank, 
without misgivings. Then there was talk 
of a new bridge and boulevard; and almost 
out of a clear sky Hurd was offered ten 
thousand dollars for that hundred acres. It 
was a temptation; but he was not so 
pinched nowadays, and refused the offer. 

A year later he was offered one hundred 
thousand dollars; but they were actually 
pbuilding the bridge then. Now that bridge 
and boulevard were built, and the boom was 
full-fledged, it was just a wild scramble for 
land up there. Taut as a fisherman with 
the first tarpon of the season on his hook, 
Hurd had angled—to get all he could for his 
land, yet not overstay the market. In par- 
ticular there were two rival syndicates— 
Martindale-Loftus-McGraw and Butz & 
Langley. Finally Hurd had closed with 
Butz & Langley for two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars—fifty thousand dollars 
down to bind the bargain, and two hundred 
thousand dollars in sixty days, when the 
deed passed. 

He was rich! He bought Metzler’s Ora- 
wine stock, let the contract for an addi- 
tion to the plant, and purchased this new 
house. There was a third child now—only 
a boneless, vacant-faced pink bundle, but 
requiring a nurse and house room. “Cut 
loose,” Hurd had said; “furnish the house 
to suit yourself.” Picking out new pretty 
things for it had been a thrilling adven- 
ture. But this evening the bills weighed 
dismally on Mrs. Edward Hurd’s mind. 

The baby was only three months old. 
There was a soft maternal fullness in Mrs. 
Hurd’s figure, and in her soft brown eyes a 
world of troubled speculation. Only fifty 
thousand dollars had been paid down; but 
the other two hundred thousand dollars had 
seemed as good as in the bank. Hurd, im- 
patient to get on, had borrowed against it 
in order to buy Metzler’s stock and the 
house, and for the addition to the factory. 
Thinking how much they owed—now that 
this thunderbolt of the old deed had been 
launched upon them—rather dazed her. 

Hurd showed many little signs of mental 
disorder—staring into the empty grate, 
abruptly twisting in his chair, needlessly 
adjusting his glasses. 

After a moment’s pause he broke the 
heavy silence by repeating, “I’ve looked 
high and low for it. It was just an ordinary 
longhand letter, you know. I didn’t attach 
much importance to it. I hadn’t a doubt 
in the world that Alf would send on the 
deed. I didn’t know, really, that the land 
was worth the fee for recording the deed— 
let alone two thousand dollars. Getting 
the land back was half sentiment, anyhow. 
My father had it. I didn’t really pay any 
attention to the letter, you see.”’ 

He rubbed his puckered brows restlessly. 
“It seems to me—way off in the fog, you 
know—that I did something with it; put it 
by somewhere.” His voice fell. ‘But that 
was seven years ago. I can’t really remem- 
ber. We’ve moved from the old office into 

the new one.since then—got new desks. 
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And now we’ve moved out of the old house.” 
He turned to his wife anxiously and with 
some suggestion of an accusation. “‘ You're 
sure you didn’t bring it away in anything?”’ 

He had asked that before. Of course an 
important document having been lost—a 
document which might, possibly, have 
been in the house—she would be more or 
less under suspicion. 

She answered patiently but firmly, “Why, 
Ned, I’ve told you before. The only papers 
and letters that I brought away from the 
house were in the old yellow suitcase. I 
burned some things, some old letters and 
papers; but I looked them all over. I don’t 
believe there was an old letter from Alf 
Beckwith or I would have noticed it.” 

Hurd had to say, stupidly, “Probably 
you burned it.” 

The third conferee was Hurd’s father-in- 
law, James Westover. His round gold-bowed 
spectaeles seemed to shine benevolently, 
and there was something sympathetic 
in his manner of holding his head a little 
to one side as he listened. But he sat in his 
chair with a sort of judicial erectness, and 
to Hurd his voice sounded uncommonly 
dry and contained. 

“There it is, Ned. As it stands, you 
haven’t a scrap of evidence. You can say 
that he agreed to hand back the deed any 
time in two years for two thousand dollars; 
that he wrote you a letter accepting the 
money you had put in the bank and saying 
he’d mail you the deed as soon as he got to 
Los Angeles. Of course the man’s a rascal. 
He’ll swear that isn’t so. And he’s got a 
valid deed to the land. If you had his let- 
ter accepting the two thousand dollars, no 
doubt you could win the case. Without his 
letter I don’t believe you can. You best 
compromise with him. A thug with a pistol 
at your head—you give him your watch 
and money and save your life.”’ 

“T suppose so,” Hurd muttered, and 
choked. ‘‘The dog!” 

“Tough,’’ Westover commented. “But 
rather than face a lawsuit and the chance 
of being tripped up on cross-examination, 
he’ll probably take fifty thousand or less. 
Better give it to him, I should say.” 

“I suppose so,” Hurd repeated gloomily. 

In obedience to that brutal necessity, 
next morning, he looked up the address 
of the King Alfred Hotel—which he did not 
remember ever to have seen or heard of 
before Beckwith pronounced the name. 
Loathing the errand, he willfully attended 
to some matters at the office before setting 
out, dragging himself by the scruff of the 
neck. 

So this was the joint, next the railroad 
and over a fruit-packing house! He climbed 
the dim and narrow stairs to a small office 
where there were half a dozen well-worn 
eane-seated chairs and a little desk with the 
landlord behind it. And Beckwith in front 
of the desk, handing over a bank note. 

Beckwith saw a man step in, and once 
more the two ex-partners confronted each 
other. Outwardly they were the same as on 
the day before—the lean one neat and span, 
the heavy one in rumpled clothes, a grease 
spot on his slouch nat. But inwardly what 
a difference! 

Beckwith had just returned from the 
bank. There was a roll of bills in his trou- 
sers pocket, and a check book in his coat 
pocket good for anything up to five thou- 
sand dollars, less the cash he had drawn. 
He was paying his bill so as to move at once 
to a decent hotel. Then he was going out 
to buy some right clothes. The five thou- 
sand dollars was only a sample of the flood 
to come. Inwardly, then, he was like the 
prince in the play who has just tossed off 
the shabby cloak and disclosed his rank; 
at a snap of his fingers an army would 
spring forth. 

He mentally towered above Hurd as he 
inquired coolly, ‘‘Want to see me?”’ 

“Yes,” said Hurd, as though he be- 
grudged the expenditure of that much 
breath. 

Like one dealing with a needy suppli- 
cant in careless good nature, Beckwith re- 
plied, “All right. Wait here a couple of 
minutes till I pack my bag.” 
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Struggling with his temper and eating his 
wrath, Hurd sat in one of the cane-seated 
office chairs. The two minutes stretched 
out to ten, Then Beckwith, cheap suitcase 
in hand, ealled to him from the hall door, 
“All right.” 

Blood surging in his brain, Hurd fol- 
lowed the bulky figure down the narrow 
stairs. Out on the cement sidewalk Beck- 
with halted, still holding his bag. A broken 
green bench stood against the cement- 
block wall of the building, but he did not 
even offer to sit down on that. No one was 
near them at the moment. 

“What is it?” he asked, much as one 
speaks to a tramp who has hailed him on 
the street. Ever since his eyes fell upon 
Hurd up in the office a primordial instinct 
had been setting him on to strike his enemy 
down and trample him into the dirt. 

The fingers of Hurd’s lax right hand were 
trembling. He swallowed and looked down, 
not wishing the other to see his eyes, and 
made a great effort: ‘I want to talk to 
you about that deed, Alf. Come over to 
the office.” 

The enemy was down, and with a lust of 
victory Beckwith trampled him. ‘I got 
nothing to talk about. Nothing for any- 
body to talk about. The deed’s there. The 
land’s mine. I’ve got to get a room in an- 
other hotel now and buy me some different 
clothes. I got nothing to say to you.” 

And he walked away deliberately, suit- 
ease in hand. His manner was cool, but 
there was a primitive heat and rush in his 
blood. Vengeful phrases danced in his 
head: “The stingy shark! Let him play 
that on his ukulele! He was going to do me, 
but I’ll do him! I’ll teach him to black- 
guard me!” 

Hurd stood in his tracks, shaking and 
glaring after the retreating form. A mo- 
ment later he was dragging himself over to 
Main Street and up the stairs to James 
Westover’s law office. The stenographer 
noticed that he was pale and moistened his 
lips with the tip of his tongue when he 
asked for his father-in-law. 

In the private office he dropped absently 
into a chair and said at once, with some 
effort, “The dog means to keep it. He 
won’t even talk to me.” He was suffering, 
and added rather plaintively, as though he 
were being deprived of a right, “I ought to 
ldll him. I would kill him if it wasn’t for 
Nell and the children.” But a minute later 
he pulled himself up out of that brainless 
vortex. “One thing’s sure; I’ll fight him as 
long as I’ve got breath left in my body.” 


1I 

URD’S bill praying that his deed to 

Beckwith be set aside furnished the 
town with a major sensation. The defend- 
ant was represented by the attorneys for 
the Martindale-Loftus-McGraw Syndicate. 
Everyone knew that Butz & Langley had 
contracted with Hurd to buy the land, pay- 
ing fifty thousand dollars down, and that 
Martindale-Loftus-M cGraw held an option 
from Beckwith—a fight of heavyweights. 

But lawsuits progress with glacial slow- 
ness, and Sunport could not long hang on 
one sensation. Time soon came when 
hardly anybody except those directly inter- 
ested mentioned Hurd versus Beckwith. 

And Alf Beckwith was examining the set 
of his new white flannel trousers and blue 
coat. The very decent hotel to which he 
moved from the King Alfred had held him 
only a week. He was now established on 
the eighth floor of the new million-dollar 
Hotel Royal. Nowadays, it seemed, nearly 
everything worth mentioning in Sunport 
was new and million dollar. The gray rug 
on the floor looked like velvet; the apple- 
green bed had flowers painted on it; so had 
the bureau and dressing table; fixtures in 
the tile bathroom shone in white and silver; 
the large closet contained seven new suits 
of clothes; the bureau drawers were amply 
stocked with haberdashery. 

A tall mirror with two leaves surmounted 
the dressing table, and in that Alf sur- 
veyed himself. Too much belly, of course. 
His face was still very red, but lotions rec- 
ommended by the hotel’s head barber had 
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toned down the bricky look, and the n. 
curist had labored on his hands. Hi 
amined the polished nails with appr, 
He had the feeling of having awak, 
from a long, long sleep—a long nightr, 
rather. Even before that youthful ye; 
with Ned Hurd in the soft-drink busin, 
even before he first came to Sunport a) 
young salesman of a patent smudgin| 
vice to protect citrus groves from fr) 
something like this had lain possessiv’ 
his mind; it was coming to him, as hij 
In their Orawine enterprise it had. 
decided as a matter of course that hi} 
to be the salesman of the firm, while 
laborious Hurd looked after the fa)| 
Naturally he would have been the sale, 
He was only plump then, with a | 
chuckle and a ready story. That had, 
what he was like before they rode hi 
trampled him year after year in Mexi 
But sunshine had brought him bac 
wasn’t only the two hundred and se, 
five thousand dollars for his land, 
from the first he and Wes Loftus he) 
covered a kinship. He’d got on we) 
with Colonel Martindale and Tom Me’ 
so he was practically a member of the ) 
cate. That is, they had agreed oral] 
when this lawsuit was out of the wi 
the title settled, two hundred an 
thousand dollars of the purchase pric’ 
land should be invested with them) 
couple of years, the way those bird 
up the profits, that would be a millic 
had a great hunger for it. | 
Settling a yachting cap on his hi 
laid a light overcoat on his arm and | 
into the corridor, holding up his ehii 
ing with assurance. Yet in a queer’ 
way the Alf Beckwith who had s 
into town like a tramp so short aw) 
was down below, lost in wonder | 
obliterated. Across from the hotel 
ing path led through the shrubbe' 
public park and came out at a 8 
The yacht harbor, inclosed by 4 
water, was in front of him, and beyc 
a blue and placid sea twinkled in | 
A new yacht, white as a bride, lay. 
third pier down. Several men and 
already lounged in the bright-cu 
wicker chairs under an awning at t] 
where a speckless brass railing g/ 
They hailed Beckwith familiarly 
stepped aboard. 
This was Colonel Martindale’s n_ 
Bigger and costlier private yacht 
here. Alf had been aboard one su 
this craft brought the water into hi. 
It was just right—not so big that, 
but a billionaire could afford to ru 
with plenty of room for a jolly litt 
and everything about it from tip to 
swell. To possess a boat like thi: 
the sea at will, entertaining your 
It was like owning the earth. Of 
would take some time; these thin) 
money like the devil; but he mean 
just such a yacht of his own. | 
He took the vacant chair bes 
Martindale, wife of the owner, 
thetic imagination might evoke gir 
or even beauty out of the débris 0 
fat which had overwhelmed her; 
still had fine dark eyes that every 
then glanced toward her husbé 
stood at the rail beside Mrs. Clai 
Colonel Martindale was by 1 
handsome, being slight in fig 
washed-out blond in complexion 
bore the trade-mark of a mysteri! 
tational force. Never under an) 
stances was he ignored; when 
people paid attention; his wishes 
weigh more than other people 
There was something in his gra 
was a roving eye, perhaps 4 gaml 
Mrs. Wesley Loftus was in Et 
winter; so, besides the Martindal 
and Claire Tobin, the party incl) 
Miss Fletcher and young Mr, ané 
ford, from New York. Seven of t. 
or seemed to be, advantaged pec 
used to yachts and the like; yett 
who had been little better than ¢ 
short a time ago, was not ill at et 
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shine had brought back the old Alf 
yas a good mixer, good at telling 
, with a ready emollient chuckle. 
id he permanently lost the old knack 
smanship. 
example, he made it a special point 
ttentive to Mrs. Martindale because 
‘ould help his pull with the head of 
dicate. In only a minute he had her 
ww heartily at a droll yarn. Colonel 
idale, at the rail, looked around and 
approval. 
re Tobin also looked around, her 
lips showing beautifully even milk- 
eth. She was half a head taller than 
y Colonel Martindale. The move- 
of her body conveyed a suggestion 
elastic muscles. She had blue eyes 
undant pale-yellow hair. When she 
at him Alf became self-conscious. 
ound himself near her, with no one 
ito mar the spell, an odd embarrass- 
settled upon him. He understood, 
9 details, that she was divorced, and 
in distinguished social circles in New 
or maybe it was Philadelphia or 
igton. 
doubt Wes Loftus could have told 
ore; but he had an odd shyness about 
questions concerning her. Yet he 
possessive intentions toward her and 
t unhappy about it. She was a star 
iis sphere. In a few weeks she would 
ting back to the Vanderbilts, or who- 
er fellow celestials were. No doubt 
Jd never see her again. If there was 
lin in that thought it was only a 
d poetic feeling that had its own 
asation. 
7 sailed south over a blue mirror that 
oken into white only in their wake, 
im immensely high blue sky in which 
ds and man-o’-war birds wheeled. 
was always the low green line of 
nd or a key, tufted with feathery 
ops. 
> they followed a tortuous channel 
n jungle-banked keys, and that was 
vigating a crooked river. 
t objective was San Marlo Key, and 
> dinner at the little sun-faded hotel 
It was quite dark when they finally 
ast to the long frail pier that stretched 
0 the shallow water from the shore 
key—dark, but wonderfully starry. 
hey sat at dinner on the screened 
a of the hotel a vast blood-red moon 
the east—slowly and portentously, 
cene in the original act of creation. 
‘ frieze of tree tops etched against 
wing surface seemed to slip down 
curtain, disclosing more and more 
orb, until the whole round red world 
above the horizon and struck out a 
path across the sea. As though that 
signal, the little waves on the sand 
began breaking in phosphorescent 
' silver. 
3; it’s pretty as a picture,” Beck- 
plied to Mrs. Tobin—and felt fool- 
hk of the fortification of several 
Is. 
r dinner, for a few minutes, he 
_along the dusk beach with her. 
waves broke on the sand with faint 
ws. A fish of white fire leaped high, 
ag diamonds. They went hardly 
rods. Coming back, the tide had 
\ tiny bay in their path. 
me on; we’ll jump it,” she said, and 
his hand. 
an two steps with her and jumped. 
other side she stood holding his hand, 
s into his face and laughing, her 
pale as marble in the light of the 
which had now climbed miles high 
med from red to silver. He laughed 
aconvincingly, and went back to the 
th his nerves in a jangle. It seemed 
ugh she had stepped down to the 


as midnight when they nosed into 
p at Sunport. They were all very 
ven Mrs. Martindale, At parting, 
d Mrs. Tobin’s hand a second. He 
- across the park to the hotel, tall as 
and strong as a rock, the world his 
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footstool. He had never been so tall and 
strong before. 
qir 
LFRED BECKWITH’S swift rise in the 
social scale had been observed with es- 
pecial interest by Milton Stowe, once the 
Orawine Company’s bookkeeper. That was 
back in the days of the frame shed, when 
the company’s clerical department con- 
sisted of himself and a stenographer. Since 
then Stowe’s progress had been in the op- 
posite direction. Periodical inebriety and a 
growing independability had finally caused 
his discharge from the little soft-drink fac- 
tory—about two years and a half after Alf 
Beckwith sold out and departed for Cali- 
fornia. Nowadays he was a just-tolerated 
hanger-on at a real-estate-and-insurance 
office, where he earned small sums as com- 
missions from time to time. An occasional 
postal money order from a married daugh- 
ter in Tennessee made an-important item 
in his budget. 

But his conversation at the long oilcloth- 
covered dining table in Mrs. McArdle’s 
boarding house blossomed with such casual 
remarks as “I was telling John Thorpe only 
a week ago” or “Nels Butz was saying to 
me this afternoon’’—from which it would 
appear that he was in the confidence of the 
leading men of the town. It seemed, also, 
that he had been the first man to think of 
most of the improvements at Sunport. 

The boarders were mainly single men—a 
mechanic in a garage, a salesman in a gro- 
cery, and so on. The greater part of them, 
it appeared, were migratory, going North 
somewhere or other in the summer. They 
held different opinions of Milton Stowe. All 
agreed that he was a good deal of a liar, but 
they disagreed as to how much he lied. 

With some of them he put himself on 
more intimate terms—now and then of an 
evening when it was obvious that he had 
taken too many drinks. Then, in a corner 
of the veranda, with an unpleasant excite- 
ment in his voice, he disclosed secret and 
scandalous episodes in the lives of persons 
of local note, particularly women. A critical 
listener might wonder how these hidden 
facts had come to the knowledge of an un- 
tidy, red-nosed old man. At such times 
bursts of horselike laughter would be heard 
from that corner. Obviously the old man 
was a carrion crow. Sometimes a boarder 
had reason to suspect—or even red-handed 
proof—that Stowe was possessed by the 
crow’s impudent inquisitiveness when it 
came to prying into letters, and the like, 
that did not belong to him. 

He talked a great deal, did Milton Stowe. 
He told a great many things, mostly un- 
true. Yet he knew well enough when to 
hold his tongue. With a crow’s inquisitive- 
ness, he could be very secretive. Like every 
other literate person he had read about 
Hurd versus Beckwith. He had even gone 
over to the courthouse and examined the 
papers. Having once been employed by 
Hurd and Beckwith, he might have found a 
fruitful source of conversation in this fa- 
mous lawsuit; but he never opened his head 
on the subject. He was no lawyer, yet 
knew enough law for his purpose. And he 
was in no hurry, for it would be months 
before the lawsuit came to trial. Finally he 
made up his mind to act. 

He was not nervous about it, for he had 
one element that was a tower of strength— 
that is, he was quite shameless, with no 
need to waste energy putting down qualms, 
as Beckwith had been obliged to do. He 
merely took the common-sense precaution 
of going to bed early and completely sober, 
so as to have a clear head. 

Next morning the distinguished tile-and- 
mosaic lounge of the Hotel Royal received 
an elderly man whose short, thick-chested, 
somewhat bandy-legged figure was clothed 
in threadbare garments, and on whose 
noble head a discolored stiff straw hat sat 
at arakish angle. His prominent nose was 
ruddy and his cheeks veinous, but his long 
thin horseshoe mustache had been trimmed 
the afternoon before. He approached the 
desk confidently, wrote “Milton Stowe” 
on a blank ecard, and inquired briskly, ‘Is 
Mr. Beckwith in?” 
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The caller’s black-and-yellow four-in- 
hand tie, of imitation silk, had loosened a 
little, disclosing a tarnished collar button, 
which struck the clerk as comical; but he 
answered politely, “Mr. Beckwith went 
into the dining room a few minutes ago.” 

“Vll wait till he comes out,” said the 
caller, and moved over to a black-and- 
orange chair that faced the dining room. 

His eyes had a permanently blurred look, 
but he kept them steadily on the dining- 
room door. Coming out of that door, with 
the creature comfort of a good breakfast, 
Beckwith at once saw the old bookkeeper, 
and quickened his step. His hand went 
out. 

“Well, Milt! How are you? I’ve been 
wondering about you; meant to look you 
up. How you been making it?’”’ He was 
smiling, shaking the dld man’s hand, pat- 
ting his shoulder. 

“T’m pretty fair for an old man,” said 
the bookkeeper. ‘You look as though the 
world was using you pretty well. I been 
thinking about you, too; got something I 
want to tell you if you can spare a few 
minutes.” 

His manner was faintly obsequious, and 
Beckwith, at the moment, would as soon 
have dreamed of mortal harm from that 
porcelain dog on the mantel as from this 
seedy old man. ! 

“Sure! Sure!’”’ he replied in genial en- 
couragement. ‘‘Got all the time in the 
world. Suppose we go outside.” Chin up, 
he led the way out of doors, where there 
were many comfortable chairs and, at this 
hour, few guests. They walked down the 
colonnade. ‘“‘How’ll this do?” Alf asked, 
indicating two chairs. 

Milton Stowe silently made the com- 
ment, “He ain’t stuck on himself any, is 
he?” But that lent zest to what he was 
about to do. He selected a cigar from the 
fine leather case which Alf proffered and 
waited until both weeds were alight. Then 
he said, quite cheerfully, ‘‘I’ve got a copy 
of a letter here that I’d like you to read.” 

The hand that offered it was a little dirty, 
and the shirt cuff was frayed. At ease, un- 
suspecting, Beckwith unfolded the three 
sheets of letter paper; then his heart stood 
still. Stowe had meticulously copied even 
the verbose letterhead of the hotel at 
Yuma. The original, Alf remembered, was 
printed in red ink. The date was Decem- 
ber 7, 1916. Beckwith read: 


, 


“Dear Ned: Your letter was forwarded 


“to me down here from Los Angeles. 


“For exhibit A, it’s all right about the 
deed to the 100 acres. I will send it on to 
the bank and take the money, thank you. 
But the deed is not here. It’s with my 
things back in Los Angeles. It may be four 
or five weeks before I get back there. But 
it’s all right. I'll send it on soon’s I get 
hold of it. 

“Here’s a funny thing. You remember 
that peachy little Mrs. Orthy with blue 
eyes? I’msure you do. I came back to the 
hotel yesterday, and she was in the eleva- 
tor with a man that wasn’t Orthy. Then, 
that same afternoon, your letter comes in. 
What do you make of that, Sherlock? 

“No, there’s no callouses on my thumbs 
from cutting coupons. That Millerburg 
stuff blew up. But I’m on track of some- 
thing else now. 

“The deed will come along all right. If 
you want to deed the land to somebody else 
before I get back to Los Angeles, go ahead. 
Good luck to you and remember me to 
everybody. ALF.” 


The last two sentences of this letter 
became only blurred hieroglyphics before 
Beckwith’s eyes, conveying no meaning, 
and he sat gaping at the paper until Milt 
Stowe’s voice sounded. 

“T’ve got a kind of habit of picking up 
stray pieces of information. I knew Jenny 
Maxwell long before she married Orthy. 
What you wrote about her kind of inter- 
ested me, so I stuck the letter in my pocket. 
Nobody else seemed to want it. I’ve got it 
now—in your handvwriting.’”’ There was a 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Abets Numbering Machine 
makes your forms, orders, 
tickets, etc., look neater and Triplicate 
more business-like, besides sav- e) 
ing time and eliminating error. 
Wherever numbers are used, 9 
and that is wherever busi- 
ness is done, Bates Machines G 
are at work. No store, office 
or factory is too small to use 8 
one Bates Machine—many of 
the bigger corporations use 8 
them by the hundreds and 8 
some by the thousands. 


Bates Machines are sold by 
rubber stamp dealers and good 
stationers everywhere—mail the 
coupon for a descriptive circular. 


THE BATES MANUFACTURING CO. 
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the world’s most useful building wood — 


Douglas Fir 


the Long-Bell Trade Mark 


— with 


Douglas Fir today has a greater 
variety of uses than any other wood. 

From beautiful flooring to the heav- 
iest construction, its qualities adapt 
this lumber product to a variety of 
uses in which texture, strength and 
beauty of grain often make exacting 
demands. 

So important, in fact, is an intimate 
knowledge of Douglas Fir today that 
this complete statement is made. 


These Varied Uses 
In home building, Douglas Fir finds 


a fitting place as framing, rafters, joists, 
sills, flooring, siding, frames and in- 
terior trim... all the essential duties 
that lumber must perform 
in home construction. 

For industrial con- 
struction Douglas Fir 
lumber and timbers 
are eminently satis- 
factory because of 
their strength. Tim- 


5.—Long-Bell trademarked Doug- 
las Fir timbers may be had in lengths 
up to 80 feet and of any commercial 
size. 

6.—Long-Bell Douglas Fir lumber 
and timbers are straight and free from 
crooks or kinks. 

7—Straight dimension makes 
straight walls and level floors. Long- 
Bell trade-marked Douglas Fir di- 
mension stays straight, and flooring, 
ceiling and siding do not have to be 
forced to make tight joints. 


High Percentage of Heart 


8.—An average of 86 per cent of 
the pieces of Long-Bell Douglas Fir 
dimension and common boards 
are all heart and more than 78 
per cent of the entire pro- 
duction is all heart. 
9.—Douglas Fir of such 
heart volume is especially 
suited for exposure 
and in contact with 


bers bearing the 
Long-Bell trade-mark 
may be had in lengths up 

to 80 feet and in any commercial size. 


Modern Production Methods 


Douglas Fir manufacturing meth- 
ods have improved steadily over a 
period of years. Outstanding devel- 
opments have been made in methods 
and processes in Long-Bell manufac- 
turing plants at Longview, Wash., 
assuring unsurpassed quality and uni- 
formity. Today well manufactured 
Douglas Fir lumber... dry lumber 
... is available to the builder, the 


most widely useful wood obtainable. | 


33 Important Douglas Fir Points 


Here in readily understandable 
form are 33 points about Long-Bell 
trademarked, kiln dried Douglas Fir 
which every builder or prospective 
builder should know: 

1.—Douglas Fir varies in color and 
texture only with the age of the tree 
...auniform species of commercial 
wood, 

2.—Douglas Fir is unsurpassed in 
strength and elastic limit. 

3.—It is light and easily placed in 
construction. 

4.—Nails have great holding power 
in Douglas Fir. 


the soil. 


stock is most serviceable. The 
amount of edge grain stock produced 
in Douglas Fir is many times that 
obtainable in any other wood. 
11.—Long-Bell forests contain a 
high percentage of large yellow Doug- 
las Fir, which produces the 
softest fir finish of great 
heart content and beauti- 
ful grain effects. 


The Best Kiln 
Drying Methods 
12.—Properly cured 


pages 


arked 


a) 


10.—Rift sawed or edge grain . 


Douglas Fir lumber is dependable in 
any construction. 

13.—Long-Bell dry kilns at Long- 
view, Wash., are of the latest design, 
having the largest capacity in the 
Pacific Northwest, and the kiln drying 
is scientifically controlled, which as- 
sures properly cured lumber. 

14.—All growth and fibre 


stress are eliminated in 


Long-Bell dry kilns. , 
There the resin in the . 
wood liquefies, vola- 
tilizes and passes off 
in the curing, so that 
Long-Bell Douglas Fir 
lumber takes paint 
perfectly and retains it. 

15.—Long-Bell trade- 
marked Douglas Fir lumber is 
stacked flat, cured flat and stays flat. 

16.—It is cured in classes, according 
to sizes and grades ... one class to 
the kiln room... hence properly 
cured. 

17.—In shipping, the car is properly 
prepared to protect lumber from in- 
jary, and closely stowed to avoid 
shifting. 


The Advantage of Heart Wood 


18.—Stepping, perfectly vertical and 

all heart, can be had ten 

inches and wider in Long- 

Bell Douglas Fir. 

19.— Heart wood is ma- 
tured wood, depend- 
able and enduring. A 
greater percentage of 
heart woodis obtained 
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Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber 
and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, 
Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern 
Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; Oak 
Flooring; California White Pine 
Lumber; Sash and Doors; 

Box Shooks. 
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in Douglas Fir lumber, than in. 
other wood. 

20.—Heart framing, or floorin’ 
porches, or all heart cornices or pl 
boards easily obtained from tej 
shipments of Long-Bell trade-ma, 
Douglas Fir. 

21.—All heart picket fence raj 
base boards from regular shipn; 
of suitable sizes of Long-Bell 
marked Douglas Fir. 

22.—The color and textu 
Douglas Fir are uniform. 


| 
| 
! 
| 


Important to Users of Lumt 


23.—Special attention is giv 
improving methods of manufa) 
in the production of Long 
Douglas Fir. 
24.—Devising and adoptin; 
best processes, in the interest of th 
of lumber products, give added 1 
for the superior quality of Lon, 
trade-marked Douglas Fir. 
25.—Douglas Fir timbers m 
stacked solid for storage; being 
tically all heart, no harm result: 
26.— Douglas Fir lumber is pli 
in appearance. | 
27.—Douglas Fir lum 
well adapted to use in 


this proper curing in Ls tanks, porch floors a 


refrigeration. 


28.—Reliable tests 
that Douglas Fir ti| 
have ample streng 
meet any requiremel 
= heavy mill construction 


29.—Douglas Fir flooring in P 
Colo., withstood the ravages 
recent flood, although submer 
a depth of twelve feet with sec 
and water, and when cleaned’ 
as good condition as when fir: 

30.—Douglas Fir is suitable 
greater variety of uses than an} 
wood. | 

31.—It produces structural t 
that have no equal in size or | 

32.—Douglas Fir is practica’ 
petvious to water, holds nails’ 
is strong, takes stain well in any 
or color, and combines beauty. 


and durability. | 


Unusual Strength for We 


33.—““Douglas Fir has ut 
strength for its weight,” says 
pert. “From the fine-grained, s 
growth wood of the finished | 
to the hard, tough wood of tht 
tural timber, it is excelled ins' 
by no other softwood species. 

Use Long-Bell trade-markec 
las Fir! ¢ 


white pine lumber is regula 
pendable in construction 4 
industrial uses. e 

AllLong-Bell products have 
them an experience of more.th 
years as lumbermen... these P! 
trade-marked to identify the} 


standards in lumber producti 


The Long-Bell Lumber Com! 
R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City| 
Lumbermen Since 1875 
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ind again Stowe’s voice sounded: 
will give a lot of money for that 


‘uests, strolling down the colonnade 
e, with after-breakfast cigars, took 
>t far away, both nodding at Beck- 
Tis head bobbed at them auto- 
4-3 upstairs where we can talk,” 
na daze. 

ight,’’ Stowe agreed with cool im- 
; and they went upstairs. 
elevator, with several other guests, 
h felt vaguely embarrassed by his 
companion, wanted to apologize 
somehow; but that was only a 


t—when he began considering this 
re—he had been afraid of that let- 
‘d might have kept it; having it in 
assion, he might defy the adven- 
ll along, the letter had been his ex- 
nk. 
t seemed the letter had disappeared 
alt perfectly assured. Now the let- 
i him in the face. There was some- 
e fate about that—leading him on 
betray him. A baffled feeling of 
een tricked by destiny left him con- 
d impotent. 
e distinguished bedroom Stowe 
sated himself and threw out a sug- 
“T could have gone to Hurd first, 
rather deal with you. That skin- 
| me.” 

confusion, that struck a respon- 
d, and with some show of anima- 
<with answered, “He is a skinflint 
ook. If he’d treated me decently 
n’t have had any trouble.’ 

might establish a bond between 
it there was a menacing look in 
towe’s dim eyes as he assented: 
Te’s a hog. But I know what that 
orth, and what the letter is worth. 
alks.”’ 

that’s right,” Alf answered. “I'll 
a fair deal, Milt. You needn’t be 
that. But you can see how I’m 
Vlartindale-Loftus-McGraw have 
ition on that land; but they won’t 
ny money till the title’s cleared up. 
s brought this suit to set aside the 
iat ties up the title. I can’t get 
ey till the suit is out of the way. 
e, if Martindale-Loftus-McGraw 
ut this letter I’d never get a nickel 
a. It’s as much to your interest as 
ine to lay low.’ 

sounded plausible, but the very 
‘made Stowe suspicious. He eyed 
ger man rather hostilely and re- 
You’ve got some money out of 
ight.” 

just exactly five thousand dol- 
:kwith replied. “I’m giving it to 
zht, Milt. Just exactly five thou- 
ars. And that’s two-thirds gone. 
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It’s fact. I’m practically living on credit 
right now. You can see how it is yourself. 
I’m claiming some very valuable land—a 
lot of money, you understand. Public 
opinion counts for a good deal in a ease like 
that. It’s to my interest to live at a good 
hotel and wear decent clothes and act as 
though I was used to having money. That’s 
why I insisted on having five thousand dol- 
lars cash. But if I keep my end up it’ll all 
be gone in a little while.” 

He argued the point with earnest elab- 
oration, like a needy debtor trying to pro- 
pitiate a creditor. 

Stowe studied him a moment and re- 
marked bluntly, “I’ll want one hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

Beckwith shook his head in sorrow rather 
than in anger, saying mildly, ‘That’s too 
much, Milt. You must be reasonable. I’ll 
give you fifty thousand dollars.” 

Stowe considered that, and made a terse 
rejoinder: “Write it down.” 

Again Beckwith shook his head. “No, 
no; no writing anything down in a case of 
this kind. That’s the biggest mistake you 
could make. That’s where the trouble 
comes in, nine times out of ten.’”’ -He inter- 
rupted himself to ask anxiously, ‘“ You sure 
you’ve got that letter safe—where nobody 
will find it?” 

“Safe as a silver dollar at the bottom of 
the sea,’’ Stowe replied positively. 

“Well, there you are,” Beckwith argued. 
“Tf anybody gets hold of that letter we’re 
both sunk; neither of us gets a copper. The 
more you write, the more risks you run. No 
writing things down in a case like this. But 
I'll give you a square deal, Milt. You can 
depend on that. It’s all up to you really. 
If you peep to anybody we’resunk. If you 
sit tight you’ll get yours.” 

Stowe’s glance seemed somewhat ma- 
levolent, and he was frowning. He thought 
it over a moment and announced brusquely, 
“T want some money now.” 

Beckwith replied patiently, ‘Why, as I 
told you, Milt, I have no money to speak 
of, and I can’t get any till this lawsuit is 
out of the way. I don’t even know you’ve 
got that letter. You’ve showed me some- 
thing in your own handwriting. But I 
don’t really know you’ve got any letter of 
mine. You must be reasonable.”’ 

“T’ve got the letter all right. You know 
I’ve got it,” Stowe asserted truculently; 
“and I know you’ve got some money. I’ve 
got only three dollars to my name. You 
can come across with something.” 

“T’ll divide with you, Milt,’’ said Beck- 
with, taking out his pocketbook. ‘There. 
You can see what I’ve got—two fifties, four 
twenties and some change. That’s sup- 
posed to cover my living expenses the next 
two weeks at least. I’ll divide with you. 
There. Take the two fifties. I’m going to 


be square with you, if you’ll be square with 
me and give me a fair show to pull this 
thing off.” 
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Deliberately, and with an air of reluc- 
tance, Stowe took up the two fifty-dollar 
bills and remarked coolly, “All right; if 
that’s the best you can do today. I’m will- 
ing to give you all the show in the world to 
pull this thing off.” He added significantly, 
“But I mean to get mine.” 

“Sure! Sure, Milt; you will,’ Beckwith 
assented heartily. 

So Milton Stowe strolled out of the dis- 
tinguished lounge of the Hotel Royal with a 
hundred dollars in his pocket. He could 
hardly remember when he had had that 
much money before, yet his mind bristled 
with truculence. “That lobster don’t need 
to think he can soft-soap me! He’s got to 
come across right. He was scared stiff—got 
no more guts than a rabbit! I’ll show him 
a trick or two before I’m done with him. 
Huh! Guess the old man ain’t a dead one 
yet, by along shot. I’ll show ’em all!”’ He 
consciously squared his shoulders. 

Beckwith, up in the distinguished bed- 
room, remained seated where Stowe had 
left him. He knew that he had caved in, 
yet he was not more cowardly than most 
men. It was the baffling sense of fate in 
this affair, as though he had glimpsed a face 
that no man can withstand. He felt cold 
and heavy, as he had that morning at the 
railroad station. 

That letter in the hands of Milt Stowe, 
an old bum! It was like being ruined by a 
rat. Now that the great shock was passing, 
he saw how it had happened. Sneaking old 
Milt had found the letter and kept it on 
account of the reference to a pretty young 
woman. Reading about the lawsuit, he had 
understood the importance of the letter. 
Alf could readily explain it, yet the fatelike 
stroke, coming out of the blue, had shaken 
him to the foundation. 

Of course the old goat meant to bleed 
him white. A hundred thousand, he’d said; 
a hundred thousand to that dirty old soak! 
But he had no hundred thousand for any- 
body now. Two months ago that sum 
would have seemed a fortune; but now it 
was quite inadequate. He must have every 
cent of the two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars which he had provisionally sub- 
scribed to the Martindale-Loftus-McGraw 
Syndicate. Nothing less would do. 

Besides, the situation was full of dyna- 
mite. Boozy old Milt might blab. He 
might, at any moment, take it into his head 
to go to Hurd. 

An invincible conviction grew upon him. 
At any cost he must get that letter. For 
that matter, he had seen plenty of men 
killed in Mexico. The sight made one sick 
at first, but one soon got used to it. Noth- 
ing like that would be necessary, however; 
only a punch and a shake. He must string 
the old man along and think up some 
scheme for getting him alone, in a favorable | 
spot, with the letter in his possession. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) | 
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Che Sky-Blue 
Passport 

With only the sky as the 

limit of its helpful, per- 


sonal service to travelers 
in foreign lands. 


Money is the greatest of all pass- 
ports. 


The American traveler is known by 
the color of his money. 


If it is ‘‘sky-blue’’ and bears the 
name of the American Express Com- 
pany across its face he is recognized 
instantly as one who knows how to 
travel; and is treated accordingly. 


Thousands of Americans traveling in 
distant lands have been amazed at 
the seeming magic of the “sky-blue”’ 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


But there is no magic about these 
simple “‘sky-blue’’ slips —just a hard, 
cold fact, plus a human sentiment. 
The Fact is that these Cheques— 
backed by all the financial strength 
and world-wide reputation of the 
American Express Company—protect 
the traveler’s funds against loss or theft. 
The Sentiment is the Confidence the 
peoples of the earth have in these 
Cheques. They have tested them 
for 35 years, under all conditions, 
and found them Good. 


With its many offices and thousands 
of correspondents around the World, 
and with its experienced personal 
attention to travelers—the American 
Express Company puts an individual 
and a special value into its American 
Express Travelers Cheques. 

Your personal signature, twice, upon 
these cheques, once when you pur- 
chase them, again when you spend 
them, insures the safety of the money 
you invest in them. 

American Express Travelers 
Cheques are issued in bills of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100. They cost only 
75c for $100 worth. 


FOR SALE BY 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through American Express 


oe Travel Department. ge 
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Every Monday and Friday from 7to8P.M. 


Central Time 


HE Brown Shoe Company offers these weekly radio 
hours for the entertainment of Buster Brown’s mil- 
lions of friends. Buster and Tige broadcast novel pro- 
grams, and invite boys and girls to join the Buster 


Brown Radio Club of America. 


Ask to join at stores that sell 


Buster BROWN SHOES 
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Buster’s Picture in Every Pair 


The shoe illustrated is a child’s Buster Brown Gumwood Calf 
Elf Strap with hazelwood calf appliqued trimming. There are 
larger sizes for misses, with medium heel, and girls’ models 
with 1¥ inch heels, up to size 7, all the same design. 


Buster Brown Shoes are made over the famous Brown Shaping Lasts 
that safeguard the correct development of your children’s feet. 


Patronize the shoe and department stores that sell them. 
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said la patronne. “These other fore’, 
don’t mind congestion and dirt, bad 
being a child, thought Gabrielle and bad smells. If they did they’ 
ause she had caught some money to be quit of them; but they | 
strange malady. But she fooled the old to hoard their dollars.” 
miser in the end, for presently a whisper ran “That is true; they are still in th} 
around the village: Gabrielle was with sty stage; but we prefer to pay a’ 
child, and it was not the child of the clean. For look, mademoiselle, life is) 
farmer, so she was packed off to a convent We pass this way but once, and why ;) 
and the young man went to America. ‘And we not take a little comfort without ‘| 
scandals like that were always arriving, for thinking of these malheureux sous? | 
the reason that Nature is stronger than buy good vegetables and good meat, 
” So she and Frangois had married husband loves the porterhouse or a | 


the grass. And she smiled no more at the 


children. 
Jeanne, 
was pale bec 


laws. 


| without a dot, and that was one reason she leg of lamb with garlic—la vanille | 
| liked America—the poor were not con- 


seilles. When he has need of an over 


strained by their parents; they could marry buys a good one, and the same with 
where they loved. And as for me, mademoiselle knows | 
There was another reason, she explained love the American commodities—gaj 
to la patronne one day, leaning upon her _ tricity, hot water, a bathtub, mademo 
broom, why she preferred America. Here percolator—all the little machines 
one was not always thinking about money: render life supportable as one goes | 
“When one has no money, mademoiselle, That iswhat I like about America—t) 
one is obliged to think about it; one can can live in comfort as well as the ri. 
think of nothing else. But when one has 

it one can begin to think of other things; Chef and Master of Ceremoa 
and in America one does not think so much | 
about money where there is plenty of it as With years of this thrifty but comf_ 
in the old country where it is not.”’ living Jeanne and Francois had am 
For example, the other day Francois tidy sum invested in French gove | 
forgot his umbrella—Francois at this time bonds—enough to buy the jolic' 
was working at the Ritz—and as he did maison with a plat of ground and st| 
not wish to spoil his good clothes, which sufficient left in the bank to afford | 
had just been pressed, or to catch cold, he minute but steady income. The fine 
took a taxi. He rode right up to the door in America drew to a close, and oni: 
like a gentleman, and she, Jeanne, saw him ing Jeanne, bringing in the lett) 


spring out and tip the chauffeur like a manded: 

“When will it suit mademoiselle | 
did not do a thing like that every day, but for the last time chez nous?” | 
it showed he was not afraid to spend a little This annual ceremony of dininj 
money. sort of feudal rite, a breaking of | 
And then there was the question of food. signify loyalty, friendliness and gi! 
She, Jeanne, always bought the best offood, between the server and the served | 
for which one must pay a good price. There  fétes were naively formal, each side | 
were some people in her neighborhood, a solemnly its réle with great polite: 


| noisy, gabbling suspicious lot who kept savoir-faire. Thus la patronne, dr 


boarders and slept five and six to a room, her best, took a taxi instead of the | 


| and bought bad meat, rotten vegetables, street car; and Jeanne, on the look: 
|| decayed fruit—everything cheap, cheap. her fourth-story window, cried, “ 


Their dirty, foul-smelling little flat housed patronne, Francois!” And Frang( 
over a dozen souls. Of a truth, it was like for the occasion, and master of cer, 
vermin under a stone. tore himself away from his sav 
‘But perhaps they are poor?”’ suggested seroles and came forward, sleevi 
back to the elbow and immacul 
great white apron and chef’s cap. | 

“Aha! Cordon bleu!” said la pa 

“Non, non! Pas cordon blew,” | 

Jeanne sniffed. ‘Don’t get that idea in Frangois simply. “Just plain 
your head! They have money. Pas de French cuisinier.”’ | 
danger! Beaucoup, méme. There’s some- First on the order of the day 
thing else behind. One night Francois, to aperitif, served by the chef. | 
amuse himself, made a little addition just The dinner followed in courses 
to see how much money went into that flat table feast of Gallic dainties for v 
each week, and he arrived at a pretty little entire French quarter had been ré 
sum—more than a hundred dollars a week! Francois, as man of the house, dir 
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| Pas mal, eh? Enough to afford decent food conversation as he changed the | 


if they wanted to, eh? But they’re saving conversed politely on politics, pr 
it. They’re changing it intotheirownmoney and income tax, French bonds, t) 
to send back to Europe. Very good. But of the franc, and recounted stor 
we also, Francois and I, aresaving. Wealso Great War, when he was in upp 
hope to return to our native land. We also fighting the natives, and those de’ 
are turning our dollars into francs. But we crawl on the sand like serpents a 
will not eat bad meat or rotten vegetables outposts, knife in mouth, for a 

or sleep four or five ina bed. For that is. sortie. He, Francois, had esca | 
not respectable.” nothing worse than a slash on 


“The trouble with you is, Jeanne, that great toe. Not bad, eh, for @ wi 
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Continued from Page 118) 
iched the war lightly, but in truth 
errible interlude which had shot to 
qeir little dream. For Francois, 
n New York, was sent to Africa; 
ine, left alone, without letters for 
sickened from terror and despair 
t until her eyesight failed so she 
t see to sew on black, only white; 
precious nest egg wasted away. 
ly the long dark night was over; 
returned, lean as a lath and black 
ocean, but with his old happy 
3 old nonsensical kidding, declar- 
.ow he was a vrat homme du monde, 
olitan who knew three continents 
Im of his hand and could ask for 
n each one; and immediately he 
ne job and the dream crept out of 
ws and became a reality again. 
al dinner was like the others, save 
oasts took on a deeper significance, 
eam, formless all these years, was 
put on flesh and be born. Its 
frightened Jeanne. She declared 
yne in an undertone that she was 
sa cat in a thunderstorm. 
avons soupés en amérique!’’ cried 
gayly, stirring the coffee in his 
ch was to say that they had eaten 
f America, were through with her, 


merica is very good,”’ said Jeanne 
th a placating smile to la patronne 
y, “Do not mind him; he has a 
§.72 

America is all right,” replied 
condescending, “but France is 
er,” And he fell to comparing the 


cleared away, the powers went 
rence and the dream was brought 
2 carpet for the last time, taken 
architecturally and each part ex- 
id tapped to see if it was struc- 
md. There were many aspects to 
nany details to polish off. First, 
of France should they choose— 
f Francois or the pays of Jeanne? 
he ancient controversy; but 
iter kidding Jeanne unmercifully 

paradise, settled the itinerary 
t, they would visit his brother’s 
mandie; then his own pays, 
; then they would drift down to 
ays, and if it came up to the 
they would invest in a chateau 
which Jeanne assented with shin- 
d a whispered, “‘ Did I not say he 
| heart?”’ 


Time to Go Home 


nd problem concerned itself with 
f the dream house. Should it be 
or the country? The vote was 
for the country. Third, should 
se old or new? This aspect was 
ensively. A new one would un- 
cost more; but on the other 
e old French houses were dank 
and so moldy that verily green 
on the walls. They were totally 
nveniences and the expense of 
was so great that perhaps it 
tter to buy or build a new house 
akeit light, airy and commodious 
American plumbing. For both 
mined not to sink their present 
f living to primitive French 
boldly to inaugurate the com- 
erican mode. Everybody knew, 
1S Oracularly, that it was those 
uses, Sealed up like coffins, which 
ench tuberculosis. So a brand- 
Ire, fitted out with a bathtub, 
running water in the kitchen, 
scided upon. 
tme the matter of relatives, and 
ols took a firm stand. Their 
leclared, should be at least a 
| away from them all. The devil 
th relatives! All they cared for 
Well, there would be no money; 
ine intended to spend every sou 
lived. 
> he’d nail a placard on his 
sa: to that effect, 
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Fifth, should they sell their furniture or 
take it to France? Sell it, said Francois; 
’twould cost like the devil to transport all 
their impedimenta and hold them in storage 
until they found a place; besides, an army 
traveled faster in light-marching order. 
Allons! What next? The question of the 
niece and her family, who also were re- 
turning to France. Should they wait until 
the children finished the school term and 
all go together? Certainly not, decided 
Francois, the general: they would wait not 
an instant. “‘When the army is ready it 
moves—heure militaire!’”” Those infants 
of his niece, he growled, were turning into 
veritable little Americans since they had 
started to school. Why, they even talked 
American to their maman at table, when it 
was the established rule to speak nothing 
but French in the house. The little rascals 
let on that they could not understand 
French and they would say, ‘‘What-t?” in- 
stead of ‘Pardon ?”’ or “Uncle Frank, please 
pass the bread!” High time they returned 
to France! 


Making a Dream Come True 


Seventh came the question of clothes, 
and once more a dispute arose. For Jeanne 
desired simply a new suit of decent black, 
inconspicuous, useful; but Francois would 
not have it so. To the devil with usefulness 
for once, he declared. He wanted some- 
thing gay, chic, that would make people 
turn around and stare. He was a man of 
the world; he had traveled in France, 
Africa and America; he had worked at the 
Ritz where grandes dames went in and out; 
it was obvious he knew something about 
women’s clothes. Moreover, he wished to 
make a good impression upon his return, to 
show his relatives that he, Francois, had 
not been asleep in America. He desired 
them to think he was rich, affluent, dans le 
mouvement, on the crest of the wave—and 
how could he do that if Jeanne wore black? 
To the devil with black! The Frenchwomen 
wore too much black. 

Now his idea was this: While working at 
the Ritz he had one day seen wne dame 
anglaise alight from a fine limousine in a 
costume simple but chic—a checked plaited 
skirt, black and white checks of a large 
pattern; black tailored jacket braided like 
a man’s; checked stockings as for golf; 
black satin sailor hat with a coq’s plume— 
the ensemble astoundingly chic; the very 
thing for his wife on her travels. 

Jeanne threw la patronne an imploring 
glance; she declared her relatives would 
think she had gone stark crazy if she ap- 
peared in such a bizarre rig; it would create 
a scandal they would never live down. 
Eventually they compromised on a black 
plaited tailor suit, gray silk blouse and hose 
and a gray hat with a red rose. But 
Frangois grumbled; he swore he’d buy an 
overcoat with fur on the collar to offset his 
wife’s plainness; for what was money for, 
mon Dieu, if one couldn’t swell around a bit 
after working like a stoker all these years? 

Eighth and last came the question of 
money, and here again a difference of 
opinion arose. Francois, gleeful at getting 
rich so fast, due to the falling of the franc, 
was turning his dollars into francs as fast 
as he could and buying French bonds. To 
la patronne’s suggestion that he leave his 
savings in good American dollars in a bank 
in New York, and then transfer them from 
time to time as he had need, he turned a 
deaf ear. French government bonds, he 
declared, were assuredly the safest invest- 
ment in the world; and the france would 
rise; it was bound to rise, and he, Francois, 
intended to make hay while the sun shone. 
His faith in his country’s solvency was 
boundless, absolute; seeing which, la pa- 
tronne held her peace. Besides, the france 
might rise any day, and his guess was as 
good as hers. 

Thus the final minutize of the dream were 
hammered out to the last detail, the tickets 
bought, furniture sold, handsome presents 
chosen for the:kinsfolk, new steamer trunks 
bought and their clothes packed. Jeanne 
appeared a thought pensive, but Francois 
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was happy as a king in a new crown. After 
all, he declared jovially, they were taking 
along with them the best part of America— 
her gold. 

But in all these calculations, threshed out 
to the last detail in conversation, as the 
French way is, Jeanne and Francois had 
overlooked one factor—even la patronne 
had underestimated its power—and that 
factor was the strong shaping hand of their 
new environment. They had become Amer- 
icans without aware. The new country’s 
standards were their standards; its thoughts 
their thoughts; its ways their ways. They 
had come over here young, plastic, vital, 
and they had not resisted American stand- 
ards. On the contrary, they had fed on 
them and flourished as a plant flourishes in 
a new and favorable soil; they had thrust 
down sturdy roots. Even their very lan- 
guage had altered; the solid, full-blooded, 
idiomatic French, not of the aristocrat but 
of the peasant, had become shot through 
and through with American idioms. Amer- 
ican slang, sometimes translated literally 
into French but more often lifted bodily 
and planted, roots and all, in their speech, 
making a kind of Franco-American ragout, 
indescribably racy, high flavored and 
strong. And as the soul of their language 
had changed, so also their souls had 
changed; they had become unconscious 
Americans, though consciously still French. 
What would happen when they were once 
more confronted by the environment and 
traditions of their ancestors? Would the 
American side of them rebel against that 
narrow, iron-bound régime, cabined and 
confined, against which Jeanne so passion- 
ately railed? Or would the French side of 
their natures, heredity against environ- 
ment, drag them back to old ways? 


Adieu, New York! 


“We are going to have things comfort- 
able the same as we have here,” reiterated 
Jeanne stoutly the last day. “Francois 
Says we shall.” But who was Francois 
against the mighty pulling power of tra- 
dition? 

The final hour came; they embarked, 
Jeanne quiet, Francois bubbling with 
vivacity, cracking jokes; the gangplanks 
were cast off; the piers lined with friends 
drew rapidly astern; Francois waved his 
hat. Adieu, New York! Adieu, statue de la 
liberté américaine forged in France! 

Of a sudden faithful Jeanne was dis- 
solved in tears. They had been years 
struggling toward that high moment; they 
had made their little pile, lost it in the long 
dark delirium of war, begun once more at 
the beginning; and now, with their dunnage 
in the hold of the ocean liner and nothing 
between them and the green shores of 
France, the woman unaccountably wept. 

“Ne pleure pas, grand Dieu!” growled 
Frangois tenderly. ‘“‘We’re going home!” 


In the ensuing weeks la patronne was the 
recipient of a lively barrage of postal cards 
whereby she was enabled to follow the 
itinerary of this honest, industrious couple 
who had shaken the dust of the New World 
from their feet, not because they loved 
America less but because they thought they 
loved France more. Their flight, carefully 
planned, had been, au fond, as instinctive 
as that of wild geese flying south. The 
niece and her family had left on the next 
boat. 

The postals revealed that the dream was 
materializing exactly according to the care- 
fully wrought out blue-print plans. They 
had said they would do thus and so and 
they were doing it. First, they visited 
the pays of Francois’ brother, Normandy, 
where, it appeared, Francois had been re- 
strained with difficulty from buying a house 
simply because it was fitted with elec- 
tricity; thence they journeyed to Paris, 
but prices in that fashionable center were 
too high for country cousins; so, after a 
hurried visit to Napoleon’s tomb, they 
continued on their pilgrimage to Francois’ 
pays, fair Burgundy. But money was leak- 
ing away rapidly, and after a sojourn of 
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RECENT newspaper dispatch from 
Paris says that since the correct 

bob requires weekly trimming, the 
use of hair clippers has become a 
regular thing in French households. 


This is nothing new to the U. S., 
where it is estimated that over 
two million homes are now using 
clippers regularly to keep the 
edges of the hair neat between 
trips to the barber and to the 
hairdresser. 


As a matter of fact, the bob would 
never have reached its tremendous 


popularity without the assistance of 


the hair clipper in the home. With- 
out Brown & Sharpe clippers many 
of these homes would never have 
known what perfection of smooth- 
ness and precision can actually be 
put into a hair clipper. 


It is the children, however, who 
are the greatest enthusiasts for 
Brown & Sharpe. When a cheap 
clipper begins to catch and pull 
the hair, how the children do hate 
it. When mother or daddy gets a 
really goodclipper, how thosesame 
children rejoice. One mother wrote 
us, “Your clipper has turned what 
used to be a harrowing task into 
a perfectly pleasant and normal 
event.”” 


After all, Brown & Sharpe quality 
does count not only by making the 
hair clipper last longer, but by mak- 
ing a hard job easy. 


Our clipper especially designed 
for home use is packed in a neat 
case. Upon request we will gladly 
send you our booklet on bobbed 
hair, ‘‘Keeping the Smart Bob 
Smart.” 
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only ten days they set forth again, this time 
for Jeanne’s pays in the south, to the little 
village of twenty souls perched on the flank 
of a mountain, where one of her sisters still 
lived. And here they lingered for seven 
weeks. 

Postals revealed the fact that the foun- 
tain in the center of the village was still 
doing business at the old stand and modern 
plumbing was naught but the wild chimera 
of an unhinged brain. One postal showed 
an old wrinkled hag, centenarian by her 
looks, with a huge jug of water under each 
arm and another on her head, which was 
protected by a straw mat of sorts reénforced 
by a twist of cloth. The woman, though 
aged, was straight as an arrow; but stay— 
was she so old after all? For Jeanne had 
said that in her native pays life was hard 
and women aged rapidly, broken on the 
wheel of infernal, unceasing drudgery, so 
that a dame of fifty looked twice her years. 
Reckoning thus, this weather-scarred old 
scrag was probably a matron in her middle 
forties. 

And the village, how small and cramped 
it was, scrouged up against the elephant 
dusk of the mountains like a shivering old 
hag bent over a fagot fire by the road- 
side. It was easy to imagine that life in 
that little hamlet flowed on in the same 
harsh, narrow confines as in Jeanne’s child- 
hood; she would come upon the same habits, 
the same prejudices, the same thoughts, 
for these people lived like the coral polyps 
in their little bony cells while the genera- 
tions passed. What did Francois, homme 
du monde in three continents, think of it 
all? Was his turbulent vitality content? 
Evidently not, for the next postal brought 
tidings that they had wound up their visit 
and were now stopping in a large town in 
the south and looking for a house—which 
indicated that an overdose of primitive life 
had flung them again into the swifter cur- 
rent of a metropolis. The next letter con- 
veyed the information that they had bought 

a house—a new house in the outskirts of 
town. That meant electricity, running 
water and probably a bathtub. Francois 
and Jeanne, it appeared, were hewing 
straight to the line. 


Back Home and Back Again 


Then followed silence, month piled upon 
month. La patronne dispatched a letter, 
but no reply came. The silence continued— 
and the franc continued to drop. It dropped 
and dropped, hit four cents, bounded up 
and fell back again lower than before. But 
la patronne was not unduly disturbed. She 
trusted Francois, that shrewd, long-headed 
man of three continents, to figure out some- 
thing advantageous to himself; and if 
worst came to worst, he could give up his 
career as independent gentleman farmer 
and snarea job. Andstill thesilence went on. 

But one day, like a leaf falling through 
blue air, a letter arrived—from Jeanne, by 
the crabbed hieroglyphics. La patronne, 
staring at the superscription, received a 
great shock. That red stamp! Why, it bore 
the features of good old George Washing- 
ton, founder of this country! And the 
postmark—the legend said plain as day, 
“New York, N. Y.”” From which la patronne 
was able to deduce that Jeanne and Fran- 
cois were back once more in the land of the 
imperfectly free. But where was la jolie 
petite maison avec des fleurs tout autour? 
And the pig and the rabbits and the 
chickens? In short, where was the dream? 
In her brief letter Jeanne stated nothing 
but the bold facts: They were back in New 
York, stopping with their niece, who, with 
her family, had returned several months 
ago; they would be happy to see la 

patronne at her convenience and were, with 
respectful salutations, and so on. So the 
niece and her family had likewise returned ! 
The whole kit and boiling had hit the old 
home trail! But why? Wasit that the new 
and the old had faced a Waterloo and that 
these unconscious Americans had become 
conscious at last? 

A meeting was arranged for the returned 
pilgrims to spin their little Odyssey. They 
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arrived with gifts and laughter, talking 
sixteen to the dozen, the same rich, juicy 
Franco-American ragout, interlarded with 
American slang. Jeanne wiped away a 
happy tear; Francois straightway began 
to kid. 

“That wife of mine,” he complained, 
“got homesick the first day out! And the 
morning after we landed she was begging 
me to return. It was as if the very air of 
France made her sick!” 

“Tt’s true,” admitted Jeanne simply. “I 
didn’t like it at all.” 

“But why?” 

“T don’t know.” She seemed to grope 
among her emotions. It was all so strange, 
so droll, she explained haltingly, that she 
felt like a mouse in a strange cuisine. 
Pressed still further, she said that the 
streets were so narrow, the houses so old 
and dark; no conveniences, not even in the 
big cities; and in the smaller towns the 
pavements were so narrow that she was 
jostled right out into the middle of the 
thoroughfare. People seemed to have no 
street manners at all. 


The Shrinkage of Dreams 


f 

““There’s a severe critic for you!” cried 
Francois with a burst of laughter. ‘You'd 
think she’d never been down on the lower 
East Side of New York!”’ 

“But these were French!” said Jeanne 
calmly. She explained that the strange op- 
pressive feeling had continued and she had 
hustled Francois out of Normandy, out of 
Paris, out of Burgundy and down to the pays 
of her youth. Surely that strange, uncom- 
fortable restlessness would leave her there! 
But, to her chagrin, it was worse. The 
souvenirs of her childhood, dim as faded 
handwriting on old letters, had somehow 
got all awry; things in reality were not at 
all as she had pictured them in her mind’s 
eye. For example, what she had always 
remembered as a great, splendid, fine place, 
almost a chateau, was nothing but a little 
low, crampled, tumble-down affair—and 
everything had shrunk the same way. It 
had been very strange and bewildering, and 
she could not seem to fit herself into the 
scene at all. 

At this juncture Francois briskly took 
the helm, malice in his eye. Did mademoi- 
selle recall how Jeanne had bragged of her 
native pays, boasted and taunted him all 
through the years, flung it in his teeth that 
there was no pays like hers for beauty and 
for charm? He declared solemnly that one 
reason why he had returned was to look 
upon this marvel of a country, to see and 
appraise it with his own eye and judge 
whether it came up to the advance press 
notices of his wife. Very well. But what 
had happened? His friend here—he cocked 

a sardonic eye at Jeanne, who giggled—had 
got the jimjams the very first day they set 
foot in France. Nothing pleased her. She 
had yanked him out of Normandy, she had 
yanked him out of Paris, she had yanked 
him out of Burgundy; it was not a pleasure 
trip; it was an army in rout. The retreat 
continued. But the farther south they got 
the more steadily it rained. It rained a 
steady torrent in that condemned country 
of his wife from September to May. Finally 
they had come to Jeanne’s village perched 
up in the air like an eagle at the end of a 
long whitée’steep road. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Francois earnestly, 
“upon my word of honor, that road was as 
steep as this palm.” He held up a per- 
pendicular hand. “It had rained—grand 
Dieu, how it rained!—and great rocks and 
bowlders from the mountains rolled down 
that road in a veritable river and ran after 
you like devils and tried to knock you 
down. I never saw such a road! Is not 
that true, Jeanne?” 

“Assuredly it was a bad road,” mur- 
mured Jeanne with a smile. 

“And the village—cramped, mean little 
old houses, with a manure pile in front and 
the stable squashed down on the kitchen 
behind, so that the cows looked in at the 
door and the cookery was perfumed by 
the odors of the pigs and the sheep and the 
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goats. Filth everywhere, SO that. one ‘wad 
to watch where to set down the foot. In 
my own pays we have no such filth as that; 
at least we do not mix the cows and the 
cookery. Is that not true, Jeanne?”’ 

“Tt is true,” giggled Jeanne. “‘T had for- 
gotten the filth.” 

He continued his accusation: 
was no water inside the houses, though out- 
side it poured like a waterspout every day 
for seven weeks, and it would have been no 
difficult matter to conduct some of that 
liquid weather inside the house.” He ex- 
plained that his ration of water consisted 
of a minute jugful each day. In that he 
washed first his face, then his hands, then 
his body, then he shaved in it, and after- 
ward they used it for the soup. 

“Non, non!” protested Jeanne. 
he’s lying.” 

Well, anyhow, laughed Frangois, at the 
last instant there was often no water for the 
soup, and he had had his suspicions. ‘‘ You 
see, mademoiselle, Jeanne’s sister fetched 
it each morning from the fountain, which 
was an hour’s march oe 

“A little half hour,” corrected Jeanne. 

This sister, proceeded Frangois, got up 

while it was still dark and kept on the run 
all day. It made him tired just to watch 
how his wife’s relatives worked. Every- 
body worked. The children, the grand- 
fathers, the grandmothers—they rose at 
daylight, went to the fields and drudged 
until dark. He related a story of his little 
niece who desired to ride on her grand- 
father’s horse. Grandfather and grand- 
mother were up betimes preparing to go to 
work in the fields. Grandfather led out the 
decrepit old horse, and he and grandmother 
marched along the road, the beast between 
them, hanging its weary old head. In 
France, one walked to work beside the 
horse, thus conserving its strength. But the 
little girl had begged for a ride. ‘‘Let me 
up on him, grandpa!” she cried. ‘‘Let me 
up for a little ride.” But grandpa had 
been stern. ‘“‘Non, non, piota’”’—patois for 
petite—he said. “Horses are not for pleas- 
ure. Their strength must be conserved for 
work.’ That remark, somehow, had stuck 
in Francois’ craw. It epitomized the whole 
régime. 

Mademoiselle had seen, he continued, 
that postal with the picture of the water 
carrier at the fountain? Well, that was an 
exact resemblance of Jeanne’s sister. 

‘Why, they are primitives!” cried Fran- 
cois. “That old village is just the same as 
it was three hundred years ago. To tell you 
the truth, mademoiselle, I felt all the time 
as if I were in a movie—one of those his- 
torical romances, you understand, in which 
they portray a primitive age. I walked 
around in that movie for seven weeks, and 
Jeanne and I were alive; but all the rest— 
they were dead; they belonged back in the 
Stone Age. And so at last Jeanne and I 
got out.” 


“« And there 


“Now 


Eaten Out of House and Home 


They returned to civilization and bought 
a new house on the outskirts of a large 
town. It was small, it had no acreage and 
yet the price was outrageously high. 

“The politicians up in Paris, made- 
moiselle, had been playing football with 
the franc; it dropped and dropped, but the 
living costs did not drop. The politicians 
did not arrange that little affair.” 

“And is there plenty of employment in 
France?” 

““Wherever I went, yes; both in industry 
and construction; but it took so many 
francs to buy anything.” Beefsteaks, for 
example. Francois, accustomed to live on 
the American model, loved a rich, thick, 
juicy Delmonico or porterhouse. 

“But would you believe it, mademoiselle, 
when I went into a butcher shop and asked 
for a pointerhaus the imbecile didn’t know 
what I meant. ‘Pointerhaus! Pointer- 
haus!’ I shouted. ‘Here, I’ll show you on 
the careass. It’s a coupe américaine.’”’ But 
the butcher refused to cut his meat that 
way; it was not thus they cut beef in 
France. Upon which Francois blew up; he 
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advised the butcher to go to the devi) 
at least could show him a good Am), 
cut. Nevertheless, he did not get his p| 
house. 
“And last night,” concluded Fre, 
“down on Seventh Avenue, I hou) 
delicious little beefsteak for two for i 
cents for which I’d pay thirty fraj| 
France. In truth, to live in France }| 
a respectable fashion requires the p | 
book of a millionaire.” | 
“ And what do the French worker 
“They do without,” said Fy) 
promptly. But, of course, they hy 
been nourished on porterhouse steal 
“And your house, Jeanne? Dj 
have a bathtub?” 
“Oh, no, mademoiselle!”” 
“What? No bathtub?” 
“No, mademoiselle; they do no 
bathrooms in France.” | 
“But running water? Surely yi 
running water in your kitchen?” 
“No, mademoiselle. I was very] 
have it in the yard.” : 
“But at least, Frangois”—la p 
turned to him—‘‘in spite of the ( 
the frane you were not so badly o/ 
had your vegetable garden, and wi 
chickens, your rabbits and your} 
you wouldn’t need to bother the | 
much.” 
“Ah, mon Dieu, mademoiselle, | 
do not count their feed! You have | 
how those poules ate and ate, The) 
lay one month and lay off three; | 
never laid off on eating, so that | 
like the devil to maintain. Actual] 
Jeanne roasted one on a Sunday, || 
groan as I carved him up; it was lik 
pure gold. Non, non, the poules 
failure.’ Likewise the rabbits. 4 
did not achieve a pig. 


Dreamless But Happy 


The dream, therefore, it seemed 
march from the outset; it limped 
breakdowns and blow-outs; for 
dream made in America on an / 
model, and there were no spare pe 
kind to be had in France. But sti 
and Francois stubbornly refused t 
in for a French make, with the re 
things went from bad to worst 
niece and her family had given 
ago and returned to New York—o. 
of the children, Jeanne explain, 
children were accustomed to | 
schools and they preferred Ameri 
But she and Francois stuck it ¢ 
were the stuff from which stickers 
and they had been a long time til, 
this dream; perhaps they could) 
shape yet. | 

But one day Francois came i 
said shortly, “‘We’re going bac 
York.” He had discovered that 
want to live in France like a Fi 
that was no fun at all; what hew 
to live in France like an Americar. 
he could not achieve without ripr 
whole works. So he decided t 
And having decided, with che 
energy he sold off the furniture | 
the house, bought the tickets am’ 
the ship. And here they were be 
York, dream smashed, but si 
happy and content. | 

“It was a good old bust, any 
Francois, lapsing into English W 

“And you have another job?’ 

He had; he had gone out al 
one the very next day. And no’ 
could drop to China if it liked.” 

“« And where are you living? | 


| 
| 
| 


“With the niece, until we ei 
apartment and buy furniture. 

“ All back home again, safe m 
mused la patronne. “Well, La 

‘““Me also,” said Jeanne fervi 
not Francois. You can never 8 
to say he had committed a mis) 
because he’s from Burgundy, s 
She likewise states that the i 
will be located over in Jersey, \) 
muting distance from New Yo 
of another breakdown. | 


| 
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THE CORRECTION OF FOOLS 


niraculous turn of the market could 
m. He had, in fact, accepted the 
tion which was become inevitable, 
1 made his plans to evade the blow. 

y question now was whether Rand 
e drawn to his support, but he put 
sibility aside. The older man was 
nd shrewd; he would want to ask 
qs, and Wormell was not in a posi- 
answer them. 

a small affair,”” he said at last. 
ymewhat speculative. I know your 
ions, sir; you’d not be interested, 
ive spoken to you.” 

looked grave. “I distrust even 
eculations,’’ he commented. ‘“‘Ina 


iell smiled. ‘‘ You need feel no un- 
,” he retorted. 

ie was himself uneasy, and made 
by a fact which Rand seemed not 
rk. Wormell had been listening in 
the sound of the departure of the 
ieyele. Its popping exhaust must 
en audible if Shibles had gone; 
e Shibles had not gone, must be 
the neighborhood. And Wormell 
is eyes drifting to the uncurtained 
3, wondering whether from some- 
yutside the little lame man was 
gthem. He became more and more 
_and by the same token more and 
nstrained as the evening passed; 
id at last was led to comment upon 


've seemed on edge lately, Wil- 
ie suggested. “Time you took a 
tite.” 
a bit tired,” Wormell confessed. 
id carefully, ‘Matter of fact, I’m 
‘ to go away next week. Start 
e Saturday, and drive up into the 
)the camp.”’ Wormell had a sport- 
ip on one of the Maine lakes, 
ot I’d lie around there a week or so.” 
g alone?” Rand inquired; and the 
dded. 
2'll meet me, do the cooking,’ he 
. “Tm not even going to fish. Just 
t away Saturday night if I can, and 
Dave sometime Sunday.” 
er get a night’s sleep and start Sun- 
ning,’ his father-in-law advised; 
mell’s reply was interrupted when 
nd and Mrs. Wormell came down- 
\ little later Mr. and Mrs. Wormell 
lnight. When they came out of the 
ormell found himself looking up 
m the street for some sight of 
or his machine, but neither was 
He decided that Shibles had been 
o start it, had ridden it silently 
de cursed the nervous uneasiness 
ade him so alert to the movements 
herman. But he could not forget 
oles had observed the fact that he 
‘ied, for he knew the night watch- 
lave a certain shrewd insight, and 
'S position was such that he 
shrewdness in those about him 


z the remainder of the week—it 
| to Wormell to drag intermina- 
seemed to be forever encountering 
man; seemed to meet, wherever 
d, Mat’s watchful and attentive 
ssday morning, sitting at his desk, 
ed a man’s shadow against the 
‘lass of his office window. Other 
came and went across the glass, 
one did not move; and there was 
ig about it so familiar that Wormell 
ength drawn to the window. He 
it and saw Shibles standing there; 
oanker went back to his desk with 
on his forehead and a twitching lip. 
ered whether Mat could hear what 
inside the office; and at length he 
en to send out and tell Shibles to 


Tetted this as soon as it was done, 
vatchman made no protest. Only 
heard him having the usual alter- 
ith his bicycle; and he crossed at 


: 
: 
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last to the window, reluctantly enough, to 
watch. The perverse machine resisted the 
efforts of the lame man to start it, until at 
last, while he stood shaking it to and fro, it 
started of itself, and he had to scramble 
awkwardly into the seat. As Shibles rode 
away Wormell noticed that the rest which 
supported the rear wheel when the machine 
was at a standstill now dragged on the 
ground; and he thought that if it caught 
upon some projection the little man might 
be thrown and hurt. But Shibles disap- 
peared safely enough, the rest still dragging 
behind. 

Twice that evening Wormell heard the 
motor bicycle pass his house; and the sec- 
ond time it turned into the alley at one side 
and stopped beside his garage. Wormell 
sprang to his feet, furiously angry; and he 
rushed out to vent upon the lame man all 
his accumulated spleen. But when he 
reached the garage he saw Shibles disap- 
pearing at the other end of the alley, trun- 
dling the bicycle; and he went back indoors, 
his wrath all punctured even while his un- 
easiness was increased. Shibles might have 
meant to stop and spy, might have heard 
him coming, and so hurried away. He lay 
long awake that night, canvassing all the 
plans which filled his mind; and in his 
thoughts he came upon Shibles again and 
again, like an obstacle which blocked his 
road. The miserable bicycle, so near col- 
lapse that it seemed a miracle on wheels, 
began to personify in his thoughts all the 
threat which Shibles by his watchfulness 
implied. 

He hated the lame man, but even more 
he hated this atrocious piece of machinery 
which seemed to dog him to and fro, 

When on Thursday night he worked late 
at the bank, the light in his office burning, 
he heard the puffing little motor approach 
and stop; and he waited interminably for 
it to depart again. At last gave up the at- 
tempt to concentrate his thoughts upon the 
matters which engaged him and came out 
to drive home. The bicycle, on its absurd 
rest, was at the curb immediately behind 
his own car; and he saw Shibles in the drug 
store next door, sitting on a stool at the 
soda fountain, talking with the clerk. Wor- 
mell would have preferred to get away 
without being seen, but through the win- 
dow the other’s eyes met his, so the banker 
went boldly in. 

It was the first time they had met since 
Saturday, and Wormell was prepared for 
entreaties, but Shibles merely said pleas- 
antly, “‘How-do, Mr. Wormell.”’ 

“Good evening, Shibles,’’ Wormell re- 
sponded. Heasked the clerk to mix a lemon 
and lime. 

“Working tonight, was you?” Shibles 
suggested. 

The banker nodded. ‘‘Yes. Yes, a few 
little things.’”’ He drank the lemon and 
lime, tried to laugh. ‘“‘I should think you’d 
be home abed, Shibles,” he suggested. 
“You’re a pretty old man to be around 
town this time of night.” 

Shibles grinned. “I ain’t slept at night 
for twelve years,’’ he reminded the other. 
“Can’t get the trick of it now. And it’s 
easy to get around with that motorcycle of 
mine.” 

The clerk grinned. “‘Some motorcycle!” 
he chuckled. 

“That’s all right,” Shibles assured him. 
“With this foot of mine I wouldn’t get far 
if I didn’t have it.” ; 

“Look out or somebody’ll steal it on 
you,” the clerk suggested derisively; and 
Mat chuckled. 

““Wouldn’t do them a bit of good,” he 
boasted. “‘ You’ve got to know how to han- 
dle that old girl. Good night, Mr. Wor- 
mell.”’ 

Wormell said, over his shoulder, ‘‘Good 
night!’’ He wished, as he drove home, that 
someone would steal Mat’s absurd ma- 
chine; the effect would be to keep the lame 
man at home, keep him from prying into 
affairs that were none of his concern. The 


possibility stayed in his mind, preoccupied 
him while he prepared for bed, filled his 
thoughts till he fell at last into the troubled 
and uneasy slumber which had increasingly 
of late harassed him. 

When he drove to the bank next morning 
he took with him a leather trayeling bag, 
small and inconspicuous. This bag had its 
part in his plans; it would be in his office 
this day and tomorrow. His plan to leave 
town Saturday night he had permitted to 
be known; Craven and the others about 
the bank would see nothing remarkable in 
the bag. Any idle curiosity they might feel 
would be thwarted by the fact that he had 
turned the key in the lock. Nevertheless, 
he intended sometime during the day to let 
Craven have a chance glimpse at the con- 
tents. They were innocuous enough. A 
small box of flies, a reel, a box of cigars and 
a few pieces of linen. His mind was busy 
with this scene he meant to stage for Cra- 
ven, when he stopped his car beside the 
bank building, around the corner from the 
front door. He had no thought for Shibles. 

But when he rounded the corner he saw 
that absurd and somehow ominous bicycle 
standing against the curb by the drug store; 
and before he could obey his instant im- 
pulse to step back out of sight, Shibles came 
out of the drug store and saw him. 

The little man said amiably, ‘‘ How-do, 
Mr. Wormell.’”’ His eyes were on the bag in 
the banker’s hand. 

Wormell did not pause. “‘Good morning, 
Shibles,”’ he said gravely, and stepped into 
the doorway of the bank. 


“Leaving us, are you?”’ Shibles asked. | 


And something in the other’s tone checked 
Wormell, so that he paused and turned, and 
in a level tone explained. 

““Yes,”’ he replied. ‘‘Yes, for a week or 
so. I’m going up in the woods.” 

““Guess you need a rest,’’ Shibles agreed. 
“You’re looking kind of bad.”’ 

Wormell hesitated, choking, seeking 
some word; at length turned with a move- 


ment astonishingly like flight and stepped | 


through the revolving doors. In his office 
he crossed to the window to look out. 
Shibles was standing where he had last seen 
him, a curious attention in his eyes. The 
bicycle leaned against the curb beyond; 
and Wormell noticed a bit of string fast to 


its rear mud guard. He speculated as to the | 
meaning of this, his thoughts seizing the 


relief this new conjecture afforded, and he 
remembered how that rest which supported 
the rear wheel when the bicycle was sta- 
tionary had dragged in the dust a day or 
two before. He had thought at the time 
that if this caught upon some obstacle in 


the road Shibles would be thrown; it | 


seemed to him possible now that Mat had 


tied it up out of the way with string. The | 
very slovenliness of the device angered him, | 


accentuated the hatred he felt as much for 
the bicycle itself as for Mat who owned it. 

He wished again that someone would 
steal the bicycle. Steal it, for example, be- 
fore tomorrow night. It seemed to Wormell 
immensely important that Mat should not 
witness his departure when the hour came 
for him to go. If Mat lost his bicycle it was 
not likely that he would come uptown, so 
that Wormell would be able to depart with- 
out remark. He found himself reverting to 
this again and again that day. It obsessed 
him; filled his thoughts. He knew where 
Mat lived. A little house, no more than a 
shanty, on the hill above the bridge south 
of town. 

Driving home late that afternoon he 
overtook Mat, puffing along on the bicycle, 
blue clouds of smoke spouting from the ex- 
haust pipe behind. Wormell, without being 
conscious of what he did, swerved his car to 
that side of the road; he overtook the little 
man so rapidly that before a measure of 
caution returned to him his fender was al- 
most upon the rear wheel of the bicycle. 
Then he swerved with a desperate twist and 
passed and went on, and perspiration burst 
from his forehead. Another instant and he 
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must have struck Mat, perhaps killed him. 
This in broad day, no excuse possible, use- 
less to plead accident. . The banker 
was gasping for breath as he turned into his 
garage. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wormell dined out again 
that night, and his abstraction was re- 
marked, and it was agreed that he did well 
to plan a week of rest. When they came 
home together toward ten o’clock Mrs. 
Wormell spoke to him, not with any tender- 
ness, yet with a certain grave sympathy in 
her tones. 

“T’ve been concerned, Will,” she said. ‘‘I 
hope your trip will rest you. You’ve been 
talking in your sleep lately, and that’s al- 
ways a sign you're worried.” 

Wormell felt a clutch at his heart at her 
words, but he asked no questions. “T’ve 
had some rotten dreams,” he agreed. “‘Ab- 
surd things. But Ill be glad to get 
away.” They said good night, and she went 
to her room, and he took care to close the 
door of his. If his slumbers this night 
should be disturbed by phantasy she must 
not hear. 

But though he went at once to bed, he 
did not sleep; and by and by he thought he 
heard Mat’s bicycle, far down the street to- 
ward town. The sound abruptly ceased, 
but a minute or two later he heard someone 
on foot passing the house, and there was a 
halt and an uncertainty in the gait of this 
passer-by. When Wormell rose and went to 
the window, peering out from the security 
of the darkened room, he saw Shibles trun- 
dling the bicycle, saw the man’s glance 
turned toward the window. And though 
Shibles went upon his way without pausing, 
he left Wormell trembling with fear and 
with futile rage. 

For hours thereafter the banker lay try- 
ing to think coherently. There seemed to 
be no doubt that Shibles was watching him; 
that he deliberately spent his evenings near 
the bank. If this were true, the man would 
be there tomorrow evening when Wormell 
went away. There seemed nothing Shibles 
could do to prevent that departure, but if 
he were sufficiently bold he might bring 
Wormell’s desperate enterprise all to 
wreckage in the end. The banker had mo- 
ments when he would willingly have killed 
the little man, or maimed him. But more 
and more it seemed to him that if the bi- 
eycle were gone Shibles would be unable or 
unlikely to make the long trip to town. 
And at about half-past three in the morn- 
ing, dressing hurriedly, Wormell slipped 
downstairs and left the house and took the 
way toward where Shibles lived. 

He was trembling, his teeth chattering; 
and he sought by common sense to down 
this absurd panic, to assure himself the 
thing he meant to do was quite simple and 
secure. 

This little man, this Shibles, dwelt in a 
little house on a side road beyond the last 
houses of the town. His house was set upon 
a hill; and beyond, the road dipped steeply 
to a bridge across the tidal river—a bridge, 
little used, floored with planks badly worn 
and pitted by traffic. In the middle there 
was a draw, seldom opened, formed by two 
leaves which met a foot or so above the 
bridge level, so that a car crossing this draw 
rose sharply and nosed down in a manner 
which put a severe strain upon the springs. 
The river, wide and full at the flood, had 
even at low tide a depth of water sufficient 
for the passage of small craft. Wormell 
thought that if he could find the bicycle he 
might wheel it down to the bridge and drop 
it into this stream. 
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He went now afoot and as swiftly as pos- 
sible; and he turned off the main road at 
last with a feeling of relief, taking his way 
through the scanty growth of the wooded 
hillside. So by and by—the night was star- 
lit—he saw the bulk of Shibles’ house 
against the sky; and he crept nearer to 
study the place, discover what difficulties 
were still before him. He lay on his stom- 
ach under a straggling clump of lilac, watch- 
ing and listening. The house itself was 
dark; on this side it presented a wall 
broken only by windows. One of these 
windows was open, Wormell saw; and he 
guessed that Shibles slept within. And the 
thought of the little lame man helpless 
there woke in him such a boiling anger that 
he was afraid, pressed his cheek to the turf 
and lay trembling, fighting for self-control. 
In the end he drew back and made a little 
circuit around the house, toward its other 
end. 

There was no garage, no barn in which 
the bicycle might be housed, but there was 
here a little lean-to woodshed and upon this 
Wormell’s attention fastened. Secure in 
his certainty that Shibles was asleep and at 
the other end of the house, the banker went 
boldly toward this shed. He had a mo- 
ment’s terror lest the door be locked, but 
this gave way to vast relief when he found 
that there was neither lock nor door, but 
simply an opening on the side toward the 
road, into the shed itself. He stepped cau- 
tiously inside and ventured to strike a 
match and saw the absurd bicycle leaning 
there against the wall. 

Thereafter all moved swiftly. Wormell 
dared not try to wheel the machine through 
the littered shed; he lifted it by seat and 
handlebars and moved it very slowly to- 
ward the door, holding it in the air, moving 
by inches so that if there was any collision 
between his awkward burden and the walls 
of the shed the sound would be slight. 
Once a handlebar touched the wall, and 
once the front wheel turned sharply and 
struck Wormell in the side, startling him 
unspeakably. But he reached the open air 
without a sound. 

He set the bicycle then upon the ground, 
but remembered that it had a squeak in one 
of its wheels, so that even when the motor 
was not running the noise was audible. 
Shibles might hear! With this in mind 
Wormell lifted the bicycle again and moved 
cautiously away from the house, not yet at- 
tempting to reach the road. He carried the 
bicycle perhaps a hundred yards, then lifted 
it painfully over a stone wall into the road 
and carried it a little farther still before 
venturing to set it upon the ground. 

It was at about this time, no doubt, that 
the banker perceived a lightening in the 
east and realized that his time was short; 
that he must make haste if he wished to be 
safely home before the first folk were 
abroad. Yet the bridge at the foot of the 
hill was still a quarter of a mile away, and 
trundling the bicycle was slow work. Wor- 
mell had not ridden for many years, but 
he ventured at last to bestride the machine, 
and found the trick of it returning to him; 
and in his haste he pedaled desperately on 
his way. The road was bumpy and uneven, 
but after a moment he came to the crest of 
the hill and began to descend; and the in- 
creased speed was immediately reassuring. 
He trod the pedals hard, and the intermit- 
tent whine of the rusty bearing became a 
succession of quick and tortured chirpings, 
so fast the wheels revolved. 

He was about halfway down the hill 
when it occurred to him that the increasing 
speed was dangerous; the pedals turned so 
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rapidly that he had difficulty in keepj, 
feet upon them now; and if there we, 
means of braking the machine and phd 
its speed, he could not discover it. BI 
a momentary panic, and his right fox} 
the pedal, and while he strove to | 
that contact his left foot also let go 
flying pedals struck his legs, tearing | 
flesh, making the machine swerve | 
ously; and in a frozen fear he held h 
wide, gripping the handlebars like ic. 
zen and helpless in the grip of this der; 
thing beneath him. A moment la) 
came to the end of the bridge, and as. 
so the motor, perverse and malij| 
caught from the magneto and ad¢ 
impetus to the momentum of the w) 

Wormell saw ahead of him the ste 
and fall of the draw; and he realize 
this obstacle would inevitably thro 
off the bicycle. But even as this real 
burst into his frantic fear, the front 
pitched upward on the nearer side 
draw. Then the rear. . Worm 
remarked a day or two before that t/ 
which, when the machine was still, 
erect, when it was in motion hadate 
to drag upon the ground. It was d) 
now. The leaves of the draw were |: 
the great hinges set with bolts st, 
from the worn boards of the bridge. - 
the flying bicycle struck the draw, t 
caught upon one of the bolts. Th 
was stout, stout enough to bring the 
to an instant and disastrous sto) 
Wormell was projected upward and) 
through the air. 

This flight of his seemed to hir 
minable. He had time to perc 
finality; had time to understand tl 
sal irony of his end. It seemed a 
jest that he, who had demonstrate 
tain genius for great thefts, ‘shoul 
only ludicrous and tragic failure of 
one. : 

His senses worked with incredib) 
but his muscles were as slow as sni 
swung a little sidewise, by his own 
tum, in the air; and when his heac 
it was against one of the posts wh. 
ported the railing of the bridge, w:' 
sharply backward and aside. Hee 
there and lay. 

The absurd bicycle toppled fory 
over and down, and the engine spa! 
spinning rear wheel now and then 
the flooring of the bridge, driving | 
chine ahead so that it seemed to w! 
way and that as though in the th 
tremendous and sardonic merrimé 
staccato exhaust rang far through 
air of dawn. It was heard a mi 
heard instantly by little Shibles, v 
ently came hobbling down the hil 

The lame man treasured this | 
his; so he took care to cut off its| 
and stop its destructive activities | 
turned his attention to what I: 
Wormell. 

In the days that followed, when 
mell’s activities had been draggec 
light and scrutinized, there was 2. 
of bewilderment among those — 
trusted him. It was hard for old ! 
and Jefferson Day and the others | 
stand why, at the moment when | 
was all prepared, he should have: 
himself in this absurd affair ¥ 
Shibles’ bicycle. 

They even asked Shibles his 
Shibles made no adequate reply 
might, if he chose, have expou! 
mystery. 

For the little man had, as has | 
a shrewd and active mind. 
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Vhy “Kitchen-tested” flour always 
gives you perfect baking results! | 


..a flour that always acts the 
yme way in your oven.....a 
our that actually cuts 
tking failures right 


in half 


OO many women take 
the blame upon themselves 
when their baking turns out badly. More 
often than not—you can blame the flour! 


Because — ordinarily —a brand of flour may 
often act contrary’ in your oven. Thus it 
may spoil all your painstaking efforts. 


But at last—the Gold Medal Millers have 


found the way to end all such costly tragedies. 


It is called the Gold Medal “‘Kitchen-test.’’ 
It is the one suze proof a flour will always 
act the same way in your oven. 


How flour acts 


More than half of all baking fail- 

ures can be traced to the way 

flour behaves in your oven. To its 
contrariness. ”’ 


So a miller has but one sure way of 
knowing howhis flour willact for you. 
By Kitchen-testing” it! By baking 
with samples from each batch first. 
This is the “‘Kitchen-test’’ all Gold 
Medal Flour must pass—before any 
of it can leave the mills. 
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Saseduee® 4 
GSoLD WEOAL | 
FLOUR \ 


How ‘‘Kitchen-test’’is made 


Each day the Gold Medal Kitchen bakes 
with samples from each batch of Gold Medal 
Flour milled the day before. 


Each sample must bake the same perfect way 
as all the others. Each batch must prove its uni- 
formity before it is allowed to enteryour home. 


Now—one uniform flour for @// baking, 
from simple biscuits to fine cakes and pastries. 
‘The same perfect results—always! 


Guarantee 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour does not give 
you the most uniform good results 
of any flour you have ever tried — 
you may return the unused portion 
of your sack of flour to your grocer. 


He will pay you back your full pur- 
chase price. We will repay him. So 
make this trial. Order a sack from 
your grocer today. 


Special Offer— 
**Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 


Why Not Now? Ag we test the flour in our kitchen, 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitchen-tested 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station WeOO cooking talks forwomenevery Mon., Wed. 
(WCCO—416.4 meters), St. Paul-Minne- and Fri., at 10:45 a. m., by Betty Crocker, 
__Al6gM 


apolis, Interesting programs daily. Also 


“Service to the Northwest’ 


A Welcome Treat at Any Meal 
Gold Medal Date Muffins —one of the 


many delicious recipes constantly being cre- 
ated in the Gold Medal Kitchen. ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested’’ recipes with ““Kitchen-tested”’ flour— 
perfect results every time you bake! Send for 
these unusual recipes. Read our special offer. 


we also create and test delightful new recipes. 
. ce . . 

We have printed all Kitchen-tested’’ recipes 

oncards and filed them in neat wooden boxes. 


These Gold Medal Home Service boxes 
cost us exactly 70c each. We will send you 
one for that price. And as fast as we create 
new recipes we mail them to you free. 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes are 
like, just send us 10c to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. 


Check coupon for whichever you desire. 


Send Coupon now. A new delight awaits you. 
MISS BETTY CROCKER FRz= 


Gold Medal Flour HomeService Dept. ™ 
Dept. 146, Minneapolis, Minn. j 


Enclosed find 70 cents for 
your Gold Medal Home } 
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Service box of “Kitchen-tested”’ 
| recipes, (It is understood I 
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receive free all new recipes as they are printed.) 


Enclosed find 10 cents for selected samples of 
“Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. 
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“Unless what is carrots?” asked a voice 
over the hedge. ‘Nothing can be carrots 
except—er—Daucus .carota Umbellifere, 
can it?” 

“Well, I am a very new gardener,’”’ she 
said without looking around. “But it is 
always a mystery how they know what to 
be, isn’t it? We don’t, invariably.” She 
turned her head then and gave this un- 
known person a glance. She had expected 
it to be Doctor Anthony—nobody but a 
scientific Johnsonian would have known the 
Latin for an ingredient of Irish stew. A 
swift lovely color flushed her face. “I’m 
sorry,” she said. ‘‘I thought you were our 
doctor, and you spoke first.” 

“‘T didn’t,” he returned positively. ‘““And 
I am the doctor.” 

“Then it’s all right,’’ she said, with a lit- 
tle laugh. ‘‘I was told to hang around to 
receive you.” 

“You don’t call this receiving me, I 
should hope?”’ 

“But we don’t own the street. If you’ll 
come in at the gate I’ll do my best.” She 
dropped the trowel by her watering pot and 
rose. He was glad that her gloves were so 
muddy that she had to pull one off to shake 
hands with him. 

“T thought you were going to have a 
long gray beard,” she said. 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to 
stay till I grow one.” 

“Do you call this a bedside manner?” 
was her amused comment. “Are you really 
Doctor Anthony?’’ 

“T don’t see why you should doubt it. 
{ am perfectly willing to believe you are— 
you might tell me who.” 

“T am Cicely Wallace, your patient’s 
niece,’ she said. ‘‘Shall we go in?” 

He fell into step beside her. ‘‘I am very 
glad you have come,” he said in a quiet 
way, with a sudden change in his voice. 
“This poor Mrs. Wallace is going to need 
you, you know.” 

“You think ——” 

“‘T come every day expecting to hear that 
he has never wakened from his sleep,’’ he 
answered. 

“Tt will be like that?” 

“T think so. In any event, he will not 
suffer.” 

“But what is he dying of?” 

‘He isn’t dying,” said Doctor Anthony 
gently. ‘‘He is just tired of living. Don’t 
come up, Miss Wallace; I know the way.” 
He paused on the steps to look at her. “I 
hope you will be about here when I come 
down.” 

He was a tall, square-shouldered man 
with a face of infinite gentleness and in- 
flexible force; just the sort of man, she de- 
cided, for his work. She liked the way his 
brows jutted out over his blue eyes. His 
nose was aggressive and his jaw a very 
rock, but the mouth between was kindly, 
sensitive, humorous. 

To him, she seemed a sufficient offset for 
all the sickly people in his bailiwick. Vi- 
tality and charm informed her, as if she 
were highly charged with mysterious mag- 
netic fluids. Look at her with as profes- 
sional an eye as he could muster under the 
assault of her feminine enchantment, he 
could not see that there was anything the 
matter with her. The mere man of him saw, 
too, that she was not to be improved. But 
must it apply in all senses that she had no 
use for a doctor? 

Quite suddenly he set his bag down at his 
feet. ‘I won’t go till you promise,” he 
said stubbornly. 

“Oh, that!’ she said, with a little rise of 
color in her cheeks, as she realized that in 
looking at him she had forgotten to answer. 
*“*T promise.” 

When he came down again, she had 
washed her hands and smoothed her hair. 
She considered it an improvement of sorts, 
but Doctor Anthony realized at once that 
she had only made matters worse. 

“Can you cook?”’ he said, dropping to a 
seat beside her on the paintless steps. 
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She turned her eyes upon him in a slow 
scornful look. ‘I happen to be an authority 
on the subject,”’ she replied. 

“Then what do you mean by letting your 
uncle starve on stewed pincushion stuff- 
ing?” 

She looked genuinely distressed. “I 
thought those messes were what you wanted 
him to eat.” 

“Tt wouldn’t make any difference if I 
did,” said Anthony. ‘No man could doit.” 

“But Aunt Mary ——” 

“Your Aunt Mary is a good soul; about 
the goodest soul I know. But she has no 
more head than a wooden skewer. You 
know it doesn’t make much difference what 
Mr. Wallace eats—give him anything he 
likes, in reason. It can’t do him either harm 
or good, but it might make him hap- 
pier. Now that I look at you,” he 
went on as if he had been doing anything 
else in her presence, ‘‘you do have a cer- 
tain authoritative air about you.” 

“Haven’t I? It comes of running the 
household page in a newspaper. I am on 
my vacation.” 

“Can you make beaten biscuits and 
Maryland fried chicken?” 

“For an invalid!” 

“T am not an invalid. I am inviting 
myself to supper tomorrow night.” 

“‘Provisionally!’’ she laughed. ‘Yes, 
that is pretty bad. I can do better. You 
shall have the biscuits and chicken, and I 
will send up to Uncle Henry an alluring 
tray every three hours from now on.” 

“T shall instruct the managing editor of 
your paper to discharge you,” said he cheer- 
fully. 

WI 

ICELY was in the kitchen next morning 

when Malcolm came again, rounding 
the house in search of her and spying her 
through the open door. He clambered up 
the back steps and stood at the top, smiling 
at her till she dropped her wooden spoon 
and went out to hug him. 

‘“‘What is the use of being able to cook 
when anyone could eat you just raw?” she 
said, laughing. 

“T couldn’t tell grandfather,” said Mal- 
colm promptly. “Aunt Carrie said not to 
disturve him, yessaday and today.” 

““You can tell him the very first chance 
you get. What do you think? I have some- 
thing to show you. Guess!” 

“Can’t,” said Malcolm. 

“Well, our cat has kittens,” said she. 
“The deceitful thing had them hidden away 
in the greenhouse.” 

Here was an extraordinary thing—kit- 
tens! He felt he must see them. 

“‘T have put them in a box. Come and 
look.” 

She took his hand and led him down to 
the little glass shed that adjoined the barn 
back of the house. It had been Henry 
Wallace’s one interest, when he had had 
any at all. A visiting nondescript, a sort of 
man of all sloth, still kept a desultory fire 
going in the little stove that warmed it; but 
otherwise there was nothing being attended 
to except kittens. The air felt soft and 
wet. It smelled delightfully of loamy dirt. 

“Here we are,” said Cicely, and sat down 
on a big inverted flowerpot by the side of a 
wooden box. Malcolm looked in. There 
were five little gray creatures with rudi- 
mentary ears, surging weakly in their blind- 
ness close to the flank of a long flat cat. He 
had never seen a cat look so long and flat. 

““Why is it lying down?”’ he demanded. 

“T think she’s been feeling sick,’’ said 
Cicely. ‘‘She’s better now. When you are 
sick, you lie down, but not like sleeping at 
night.” 

He noted the difference. Still, the cat 
looked very comfortable. But those kit- 
tens! Where had they come from? He put 
the question politely, his grave little face 
bent over the struggling individualists who 
had no more concern for their fellows than 
to plant swimming paws directly on de- 
fenseless faces. 


“Tn a greenhouse,” said Miss Wallace, 
“things happen like that. Plants do all 
sorts of queer things too. Sometimes 
bunches of bright flowers as big as your 
head come out of little green stems no 
thicker than a string. It’s all very mys- 
terious. Wouldn’t you like to have one of 
these kittens for your very own?”’ 

He turned his face to her breathlessly, 
lips parted on an ecstatic “ Could I?” 

“‘When they are old enough to leave their 
mother,’’ she said. 

This was quite the most momentous 
thing that had ever happened to him. It 
filled him with an emotion that set his heart 
to bumping inside of him. It would per- 
haps have seemed incredible to Cicely Wal- 
lace that in this small heart was a terrified 
but passionate adoration of Gideon Per- 
rinder, yet Malcolm gave immediate evi- 
dence of it. 

“T must go tell grandfather!” he cried. 

She saw in it only a pathetic evidence of 
submission to rigorous authority. He must 
ask permission to receive this gift. 

Malcolm looked one last yearning at the 
squirmy occupants of the flannel-lined box 
and rushed away. He ran through the 
shabby expanse of the Wallace grounds 
into the small inclosure of his own front 
yard, and so much more barren was it than 
even the utter neglect of the garden next 
door that something in the contrast chilled 
him as if he had already met with a repulse 
to his hope. He steadied to a walk. Noth- 
ing was ever planted here. Obviously his 
grandfather did not like the things that 
grew in greenhouses or he would have one. 
Then perhaps kittens 

A desolating apprehension that the kitten 
might not be welcome brought him to a 
collapse upon his usual stair. But there was 
that in small Malcolm Perrinder that drove 
him to face an issue. He presently trudged 
upstairs and into the dread presence. 

Grandfather watched him come down 
the narrow room. There was something in- 
finitely valiant about the little figure, blue 
eyes wide with an emotion that denied 
fear, lips apart. In his accustomed silence, 
he stopped beside the chair. Unconsciously 
and for the first time, he put his hand on 
the plaid rug that covered grandfather’s 
knees. But the hand was closed into a very 
small fist. Grandfather looked down at it. 
The silence was longer than usual. 

“There’s a cat,” said Malcolm finally, 
“that has kittens. I saw them. When they 
are older, can have one. Will you let me?”’ 

There was a dreadful pause during which 
every taut muscle in the small body tight- 
ened. 

“Yes,” whispered Gideon Perrinder. The 
awful moment relaxed. Malcolm stood ut- 
terly quiet, flooded with a tremendous sense 
of gratitude and happiness. Grandfather, 
looking at the clenched fist, saw it slacken, 
uncurl, become a limp confident hand. The 
touch of it brought an odd sensation to the 
withered body in the chair. 

Malcolm’s eyes became dreamy, looking 
past grandfather into a warmly remem- 
bered vision of feline anarchy in a wadded 
box. He saw the flat-headed writhing newly 
borns, and, quite spanning the length of 
their simple créche, the flat supine outline 
of exhausted motherhood. 

“‘She was a frail cat,’’ he said. 

The remark hung undisturbed in the air 
about them for a moment, and then Mal- 
colm became aware that something was 
the matter with grandfather. He began 
shaking. It shook Malcolm’s little hand 
and he instinctively lifted it away. He 
looked in alarm at grandfather’s face. But 
though deep and strange wrinkles appeared 
there, making it unfamiliar, it was not the 
vindictive hatefulness he feared that wid- 
ened the mouth. Still, grandfather went 
on shaking, and he could only think that 
some sort of pain had seized the invalid. 

Well, it was true. Gideon Perrinder was 
laughing and it hurt him. Tears came/into 
his steely eyes. | 
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“Oh, Lord!” he whispered. And, ‘| 
Lord!” 

This was too much. Malcolm turn¢ 
run, but a gasping faint word recalled ; 
“No!” Then, “It’s all right. Come}! 
It’s all right.’’ Malcolm came back, w) 
ing him anxiously. Grandfather took || 
large white handkerchief from the poe} 
his dressing gown and wiped his | 
“Well,” he said. Faintly he shook a 
He put the handkerchief away and |q. 
down into the lovely wondering boy fa, 

This was to be a day of days. G) 
father looked from the face down thesj 
little figure and seemed to ponder. Hi 
stopped shaking and Malcolm wasno|\, 
afraid. Whatever the seizure had be 
seemed somehow to have done him ; 
He put out a long bony hand to the; 
tary and drew toward him a box, and 
the box, from under several packe’ 
papers, he took out a wonderful di 
gold. Malcolm had seen bright pe 
before, but never one so huge as this 
his grandfather held it out to him, hr 
urally put his small hand under it, and | 
it lay, almost as big as his palm. It) 
beautiful thing. : | 

‘Pants,’ whispered grandfather, 
gave a nod. | 

Pants! Well, you know—pants! » 
colm caught his breath on a shout | 
light and flung himself forward. H 
happy facerasped against theroughdr, 
gown. One hand clutched the golc 
the other went instinctively upward t 
der thanks. He patted his grand 
hysterically about the nose. 

Aunt Carrie came to a paralyzed 
in the doorway, to stare at this remaj 
scene. Matters were explained to he| 
she did not seem to understand th 
mendous significance of the occasion. 

“Should have had ’em long ago,” 
rated grandfather. 

“TI never thought,” said Aunt ( 
This was true. She seldom did. 

“‘AndI can haveakitten!” cried Ma’ 

“Kitten?” echoed Aunt Carrie. “ 
going to give you a kitten?” | 

“Cicely Wallace,’’ said he. . 

Above his head two pairs of eyesm 
startled stare. Gideon Perrinder hi 
connected the idea of kittens with the 
next door. | 

“Who is—that?” whispered grand. 
He would not repeat the name. 

“Tt’s a niece, come for a Visit,” sail 
Carrie. The opening gave her an 
tunity to mention other matters th 
had been reluctant to touch upon. 
sick abed—dying, they say.” | 

Malcolm, engrossed in his gold pie 
and moist from his clasp, was not 
attention. He did not see that hatef 
come into grandfather’s face. | 

“I said he could have the kitten” 
a long pause, the harsh whisper laic 
Aunt Carrie’s instructions—“‘but he 
to go there.” | 

‘Don’t put it on me,” said Aunt 
with totally unexpected resistance. 

Grandfather gazed at her a mome 
then touched the child. “You must, 
to the house next door.” It banished 
happiness from the little face. M 
stood staring piteously, and Gideo 
rinder was conscious of another un) 
sensation in his hard old bones. | 
Carrie will take you to buy your pat) 
said. Like many people, he total) 
calculated a child’s capacity for sui 
regret. | 


qr 


Va advancement brin 
perplexities as well as bifurcat 
ments. Malcolm had never gone bac, 
the lovely lady, but he had now dese! 
former place on the stairs and sat ¢ 
a chair near a window upstairs wl 
could see her in the garden; now ‘ 
prettier place, all pale-green shrubs 
of which bore none-too-luxuriant plt 

(Continued on Page 135) | 


(Continued from Page 130) 
yellow. Sometimes a man was with 
1d now that the window was open, 
j hear the sound of their voices and 
yeir laughter. He kept well in the 
ment of the curtain, because, he had 
plainable sense of guilt in even look- 
he forbidden place. But the desire 
er was irresistible. 
air lady in the engraving had ceased 
est him. Her frailty was a matter 
, her and the gentleman with the 
ots—perhaps her doctor. This man 
lked about with Cicely was a doc- 
not because she was sick. Old Mr. 
was sick and never in the garden. 
doctor kept walking there just the 
ery day. He wished he was a doc- 


ne could not spend all one’s time at 
jw. Besides, he had the kitten at 
slay with, and he couldn’t pull its 
ong the bare floor, because it made 
me noise. Occasionally, when the 
vas overtaken by the untimely som- 
3; of its kind, he would stand out in 
the house and look at the motor 
it went winging by, or at the doc- 
tor, which stood still so much. And 
ten he pondered the difference be- 
ae Perrinder house and those of the 
rs, because he could often see heads 
in these passing cars to look at his 
3 if they, too, saw something extra- 
7 about it. 
t was the infrequent transit of an 
open hack that most impressed 
ih the fact that there was some- 
ful about the house helivedin. The 
driver would point it out with his 
the strangers who were being car- 
ut to see the sights of the town. 
was aspite house? There was noth- 
t—he would have to ask. For some 
w he and his grandfather had been 
‘jends, and he was no longer afraid, 
sed to be, of that harsh presence. 
was afraid of something. What 


times he wished he was not so 
ty the boy inside him. Little as he 
saw that Aunt Carrie evaded things, 
ind them, overlooked them. It was 
ible the way she could live through 
without seeming once to come bang 
ist any definite thought except per- 
1ew way to make a pudding. But 
forced to face things. His heart 
arden and thump, driving him, as 
|, “Goon! You got to!” 

s doing this now. Well, there was 
tr help for it. He gave his head a 
little rub and went in. He climbed 
‘s very slowly. After he had stood 
lis grandfather a minute and no 
rould come, he put his hands into 
pockets. They just about reached 
his arms came flat to his sides. It 
a truculent attitude, but he hoped 
€ courage from it. 

on thinking,” he said finally. “I got 
ou about this house. You see, I live 
He put this forward as if it might 
saped the other’s attention. “And 
unnerstand it.’ 

ifather’s face did not on this occa- 
t up into encouraging wrinkles. On 
trary, two deep cuts between the 
lrew together and showed other 
lines. 

ilt this house to punish a man who 
me.” The words came in his most 
isper, 

m’s heart fluttered. He was most 
ly afraid, and again he wondered of 
Not of those hands, each clutching 
ly at the arms of the chair. There 
rrible violence leashed in the seated 
i It was not of violence that he 
lid. 

: can you understand?” asked the 
Ne He and his brother owned the 
sre this street was cut. I only hada 
‘back tomy timber. They wouldn’t 
ne. He hated me and he used to 
ecause I had no frontage on the 
an you understand that?” 

he laughed?” 


“No, no. You area child. I couldn’t ex- 
plain it to you.” 

Malcolm drew a hard breath. “You got 
to make me unnerstand,” he said. 

Grandfather looked at him and some of 
the rigidity went out of his body. “Well, 
see. There wasn’t any street here once 
upon a time, only a forest road. You know 
where our woods are, back there? They 
owned the woods along this side, and I had 
only a road across his place. When the 
town grew out this way and they put the 
street through, his land became more valu- 
able. I wanted to buy some of it. He re- 
fused to sell to me. He wanted to keep me 
under. They built both those houses, one 
on each side of my road, and came to live 
here.” 

Malcolm was listening to every word. 
“Old Mr. Wallace?” he asked, faintly, 
fearfully. 

“Yes,” said grandfather, and his jaws 
seemed to grind out the whispered syllable. 
“Well, I spoiled his plans. I built this 
place and ruined him. His brother died of 
it, I think. He couldn’t sell now if he was 
starving. And as he has lost all the money 
he ever had, he may starve yet. Then let 
him come to me to buy his land—and we 
shall see.”’ 

He seemed to have forgotten to whom he 


_ spoke. The grimness settled in his face as 


if the flesh would be hard to the touch. 

Malcolm stood a while before he stole 
away. His question had been answered, 
but it needed a lot of thinking over. He had 
been told a great deal—every word of it he 
remembered and could say it over. And he 
must say it over until he understood, until 
this terror of something unknown was ex- 
plained away. 

For though Malcolm had been a lonely 
child, a baby orphan mothered by a juice- 
less aunt, never knowing the demonstra- 
tive fondling that to a child is love, he was 
himself the center of an outgoing gentle- 
ness, an attitude toward all things that had 
never been rebuffed. His aunt had only 
methodically tended him, yet because she 
went round and round the child without 
ever touching the child, like the fence in the 
conundrum, she had never shocked the se- 
renity of his charming littlesoul. His grand- 
father had terrified him by his mysterious 
immobility and his great age, but he had 
never hurt him. Of cruelty, the child knew 
nothing. Added to the inevitable trustful- 
ness of his years was the innocence of being 
practically alone in the world with a very 
tender heart—his own. 

He went out again into the grim front 
yard, quivering with the sense of dread 
things, new things, sinister things behind a 
veil that he had thought was solid blue sky, 
but which was slowly going to dissolve to 
show him something he felt would be un- 
bearable. 

“He hated me—I ruined him 
Those words were terrible. He did not 
know exactly what they meant. But they 
had strength, strength used in some wicked 
way. He trembled when he said them. 

The yard was ugly. He always felt un- 
happy in it. He couldn’t see what it was 
good for, what you could do with it. The 
house was ugly. The wicked words were 
ugly. 

He heard the voices of Cicely Wallace and 
Doctor Anthony on the other side of the 
high board fence, and he wished there was 
so much as a knot hole at his level through 
which he might look at them. He would 
have been glad to run into her arms, run 
to sanctuary, away from this understanding 
that must come to him. In a gesture to 
make the angels weep, he laid his little 
cheek against the boards. 

“But fancy living in this awful place 
yourself!’’ he heard the doctor say. ‘‘Get- 
ting at another man is a common enough 
impulse, but why spite yourself?” 

“Oh, who can say in what a monster 
finds his pleasure?’’ demanded the soft in- 
dignant voice of Cicely Wallace. 

“Tt has blighted the whole street,’’ said 
the doctor. “‘ Your uncle has tried for years 
to raise money on these places, but I don’t 
believe he could even give them away.” 


” 
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They moved on beyond earshot. Mal- 
colm sighed. His head ached with the puz- 
zle, which he wanted so desperately to 
understand and which yet that rising terror 
warned him to ignore. 

Revelation came in its own black hour, 
as torments so often do, rousing him from 
sleep like a physical presence. He woke in 
the night alone, in his narrow room, which 
was no more than the walled-off end of the 
hall. 

In the darkness he found himself trem- 
bling again to the sound of the words: ‘‘ He 
hated me—I ruined him.” He knew now 
of what he was afraid. 

It was of what grandfather must be. His 
heart pumped in its old way, driving him 
to face it. ‘‘He’s bad, he’s cruel!’’ 

The foundation of small Malcolm Perrin- 
der’s world rocked under him. Under- 
standing now crowded in too brutally. He 
saw that the ugliness of the house was only 
an outward sign of grandfather’s heart. He 
wanted to get up and run away from it. It 
was hateful to him. How could he go on 
living in it? He couldn’t slip from under 
his thoughts like Aunt Carrie. His heart 
would thump till it drove him to run away. 

He pulled the covers over his throbbing 
head and crept into the depths of his bed, 
moaning. 

Iv 
IDEON PERRINDER, in the morning, 
dragging himself around on his one 
good leg, dressing laboriously, was aston- 
ished at the bursting in of Aunt Carrie. 

“Malcolm ” she said. 

She never could frame a sentence like a 
sensible woman, but he had not lived with 
her all these years to expect it. She could, 
however, have selected no other one word 
that would so completely have aroused him. 
His hand on her arm closed till it hurt her, 
his eyes fairly glaring. 

“What’s the matter with Malcolm?” 

““He’s sick!”’ she gasped distractedly. 

The hand pushed her in one sweep to- 
ward the door. ‘‘Get the doctor,’’ he whis- 
pered. It was a whisper, but it could have 
been heard a long way. ‘‘Go at once!” He 
was dragging on his dressing gown, his 
hands groping wildly. ‘“I’ll manage, you 
fool! Ill goto him. Hurry!” 

She went scuttling down the stairs as he 
painfully made his way down the intermi- 
nable hall. He had gone only astep or two 
when he heard Malcolm’s voice talking, 
talking, in a hurried mumble. Gideon 
Perrinder’s eyes flashed open wide and he 
caught his breath. Never in many years 
had he moved as he did now, one hand on 
the wall, one on his stick, his useless foot 
scuffing along the floor. 

““What’s this? What’s this?” he whis- 
pered, clawing his way along into the room 
at the end of the passage. 

Small Malcolm was only to answer this 
question indirectly. His little face was swol- 
len and flushed, and he alternated between 
two states, now lying weakly inert and now 
beginning to surge indeterminately about 
the bed in very much the kitten’s early 
manner. Even when his eyes opened he 
did not seem to see the extraordinary vision 
of grandfather, whom he had never known 
to leave his chair, standing erect at the 
bedside—erect but shaken. And the pitiful 
babbling went on at intervals. Malcolm’s 
heart was driving him hard. 

Grandfather stood there, leaning heavily 
with both hands on his cane. His breast 
alternately froze and melted, seeming for 
one moment to inclose a cold stone, and 
then suddenly to be mere bruised flesh as 
if the warm blood were giving out through 
a, wound. 

“He’s bad—I got to go away—he’s 
bad ——” 

Gideon Perrinder, his face set, was listen- 
ing to something that made it easy to be- 
lieve in judgment day. 

A sound of quick feet running up the 
stair, quick feet coming down that ever- 
lasting hall, and Doctor Anthony came in. 
His greeting to Gideon Perrinder was a 
mere ‘‘Stand aside!’’—no soft beginning — 
and with one Sling of his arm he stripped 
the light bedclothes from the huddled 
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child. But when he touched the boy, his 
hand was tender and soothing. 

On his knees in the narrow space beside 
the bed, little telephones dangling from his 
ears, standing again and leaning over to 
pry under the swollen eyelids, crouching 
down with a powerful flash light pouring 
into the opened throat, holding the boy on 
his arm while the thermometer took its 
time to register its message—in all these 
activities he showed a sternness that was 
not for his little patient. Never had his 
brows jutted more threateningly above his 
eyes, never had his jaw appeared more likea 
rock, and never had his mouth been gentler. 

Presently he was buttoning the little 
night clothes again, his ear at the murmur- 


ing mouth: “It’s all right, sonny. Don’t 
you worry. I’ll take you—I’ve come to 
take you.” 


They were the first words he had spoken 
since his entrance, and in some way they 
seemed to reach the fevered intelligence. 

“Oh, please!” gasped Malcolm, and 
slipped away again. 

Doctor Anthony, sitting on the bed, one 
friendly hand on the little hot breast, one 
fondling the clutching hand, so gentle in 
every motion, turned a wrathful look at 
the master of the house. 

“Now, Perrinder,’” he snapped out, 
“‘what the devil have you been up to here? 
There’s nothing the matter with the child 
except shock. He’s assound asa nut. He’s 
simply crumbling with terror. Don’t you 
hear what he is saying?”’ 

“Yes, I heard it,’’ whispered grandfather. 

Malcolm moaned again, and Doctor An- 
thony rose. In one movement he lifted the 
boy and rolled the bed covers around him. 

“Perrinder, I’m taking the boy home. 
He must be got out of this. You can’t tell 
what a thing like this may do—affect his 
whole life. You may know what’s hap- 
pened, you may not. But he can’t and 
shan’t stay here. You’re welcome to come 
and see him, but he goes home with me.”’ 

Malcolm lay like a mummy on the bed. 
Doctor Anthony shouldered him easily and 
stepped past Gideon Perrinder without an- 
other word. As he strode out of the room, 
the kitten met him at the door, and with- 
out losing step he swept her up as a useful 
ally and put her into his pocket. 

Grandfather watched them go, Mal- 
colm’s heavy head cradled on the doctor’s 
shoulder. Over the edge of Anthony’s 
pocket, the kitten’s face stared back at him 
like an indignant pansy. 

Aunt Carrie, who had of course been 
utterly overlooked during this scene, came 
from her usual hovering on its edge, to- 
ward her father. ‘‘What’s he—where’s 
he Tears were wet on her fright- 
ened cheeks. 

Gideon Perrinder turned an ashen look 
to her. “‘Go downstairs and wash your 
face,’ he whispered. ‘‘Go out and shut the 
door.” 

She obeyed him fearfully, but she could 
not even shut a door without indecision, 
and so it was she saw him, when he thought 
her gone, sink down to sit on the edge of the 
bed like a man bereft of strength, one hand 
just touching the pillow where Malcolm’s 
head had lain. 


Vv 


MALL Malcolm Perrinder woke from 

a long sleep which had been singularly 
hot and unrefreshing, and opened his eyes 
upon an unwonted scene. In the first place, 
he looked across an amazing expanse of 
candlewick spread into the square immen- 
sity of a large airy room. There were three 
windows with lightly blowing curtains on 
one side, three on another. The bed itself 
was so big that when he stretched both 
arms the tips of his fingers seemed no nearer 
to the edge. But a large friendly hand im- 
mediately covered one of his own; and 
looking over his little nose, Malcolm saw 
Doctor Anthony sitting in a gayly dressed 
chair by the bedside, playing with a fa- 
miliar kitten. 

“Suppose we all have a drink of milk,” 
said Doctor Anthony casually, and from a 
near-by table produced a tray with a glass 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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nself as well as for Malcolm, and a 
ful for the kitten, Malcolm leaned a 
yn his elbow to drink his milk, to 
the kitten get her whiskers into hers, 
s listlessly about him. 

d you ever see a Chinaman?” asked 
» Anthony. 

e got one to show you when you wake 
lin. They are very good to little 


news did not excite Malcolm. He 
eased but drowsy, and with the re- 
itten in his arm dozed off again. It 
jlissful kind of sleep in a bed that he 
:d could hold all the little boys and 
little cats in Christendom. He could 
e wideness of it letting his skin 
» just as he could hear soft, comfort- 
king that kept him company with- 
xing him. 

eally cannot see why you should 
t is more important to teach other 
to cook for their husbands than to 
t a husband of your own is properly 
ed.” 

was Doctor Anthony. 

if’’—he knew this voice, too, did 
m. It called him honey—“as if Lee 
idn’t feed you to within an inch of 
e!” 

at a curious mark for a dietitian to 
ippose he overshot it.’’ 

nsorry to be proof against any such 
A pretty time of day for you to set 
helpless man!”’ 
only three o’clock. I get helplesser 
day goes on. But really, I should 


h store by that old adage that a 
's place is in the office.” 

ttery doesn’t do any good.” 

o told you that? Flattery, in its 
2d form, should be found in every 
[t is a healing specific of the highest 
‘and absolutely guaranteed not to 
ie thinnest skin. Send for our book- 


r-r-r ——” That was the kitten. 
n gave it a little squeeze, against 
t made a soft, convulsive protest, 
it on purring. 

you won’t pity me? Well, I don’t 
iything that is only akin to. You 
man ought to take a course in this 
thing. It isn’t reasonable to ex- 
— Why, just fancy my knowing the 
your heart without at least three 
ollegiate work and walking the hos- 


m’t wish to be regarded in a bony 


3 is a very nice house to live in.” 
ne after a pause during which Mal- 
eamed of Doctor Anthony’s face 
“At least, I think it would be with 
ffed into the corners to keep me 
itling around in it.’ 
a beautiful house.” 
ourse I know that what I want in 
reat deal more than my budget of 
allows me. But don’t you think I 
t you on the installment plan—say, 
rt down and thirty-one days’ de- 
month till death doth us part?” 
/ of months haven’t so many days.” 
ud double it up on the ends to make 
I must say I think your objections 
er picayune.”’ 
you throw all my big ones out of 


mean all that platform stuff about 
Tk? Nobody keeps to any of that 
ung after election, and if you aren’t 
never saw a stuffed ballot box. Do 
—come into contact with many 
‘our department?” 

"t I just! My institute kitchen just 
eds the entire lot.’ 

iph! Well, I somehow always ex- 
9 go on being a doctor. But I sup- 
ould take up journalism. Do you 
am too old for it? I know I am 
0 old to be single.” 

wouldn’t be any younger double.” 
ly, Cicely Wallace, the things you 
ow! A great girl like you!” 


ou were too advanced a woman to. 
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There was another pause here, during 
which the little cat stretched up on its feet 
and tried to push its dorsal arch through its 
loose fur coat. It then began to lick its 
white stomach companionably. 

Doctor Anthony’s voice sounded reflec- 
tive. “And to think we pride ourselves on 
keeping clean, as easy as it is made for us! 
The things we pride ourselves on—you es- 
pecially !”’ 

“T don’t. I only like them. I like my 
work and my apartment and my pay check 
and the general feeling of being i 

“s an economic unit! Yah! What a 
thing to want to be, when all the time you 
are really a heavenly woman! What a 
fishy thing to want to be!” 

“T’m sorry you don’t like it.”’ 

“Like it? Would you expect me to ap- 
prove of the Milo wanting to be a post- 
mistress? You have no sense of the fitness 
of things. Perhaps you would consider a 
business proposition then.” 

“Ts this another way to my heart?” 

“Oh, Cicely, suppose you haven’t got 
one!” 

“T could always be an exhibit.” 

“T wonder. Well, suppose for double 
your present salary you come here and es- 
tablish a certain project I have in mind.” 

““What’s the project?” 

“School children’s luncheon at a nickel 
a head.” 

“What?” 

“Fooled you that time. Yes, I want to 
take the basement of the grammar school 
and feed these kids properly. We have a 
lot of Polacks and Lithuanians and Sad- 
ducees—all kinds—badly nourished. In a 
year you could get it going so that someone 
else could run it and we could go to Europe 
for a couple of years.” 

“T’m afraid you don’t know what my 
present salary is when you offer to dou- 
ble it.”’ 

“T don’t care. The point is you must get 
the thing running in a year.” 

“But I haven’t said I would do it at all.’ 

“Oh, well, if you are going to take that 
tone! Give me your A.”’ 

“Do stop talking nonsense. I rather like 
the idea about the luncheons. Where’s all 
the money coming from?” 


“e Me.”’ 
“Have you got it?” 
“Of course. I’ve got scads of it. Oh, 


Cicely, will you marry me for my money? 
You would never have to be an economical 
unit again.” 

“Nobody will ever marry you for your 
money.” 

“That’s a dark saying. What 
what do you mean?” 

“Well, it might be a bit out of the book- 
let:77 

“Oh, I see—flattery. I shall throw the 
stuff away. It has been totally misrepre- 
sented. In your hands it can hurt. Yes, it 
can hurt.” 

“Oh, but please! Don’t look so like a lit- 
tle boy!”’ 

There was another silence in this funny 
dream. Then Doctor Anthony said, ‘I 
shall buy this newspaper of yours tomor- 
row, fire you and blacklist you.” 

Malcolm knew he said this to Cicely 
Wallace, but when he opened his eyes there 
was nobody in the room but the doctor. 
That it was several hours later he did not 
guess. The little cat was sitting on the 
man’s shoulder insinuatingly comforting 
its furry ear against his collar. 

“Where is Cicely?” 

“She went away. I won’t let her do it 
one of these days. . . Ever wash your 
face in bed?” 

73 No.” 

“Well, it’s good fun,” said Doctor An- 
thony. He uprooted the clinging kitten 
and rose. Presently he came back carrying 
a most astonishing bowl of white china 
with pink roses, that was divided in the 
middle and had a handle like a basket. 

“Kittens don’t like water. Look at 
this—warm water on one side, cold on 
t’other. Did you ever?” He sat down on 
the bed and very expertly bathed Mal- 
colm’s face and hands. 


No, 
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“Tt’s afreshing,”’ said Malcolm. 

“Just,” said Doctor Anthony. ‘Now 
I’ll show you that Chinaman. He has got 
something good for you to eat.”’ He walked 
over to the door which stood wide open and 
quietly clapped his hands. 

A little singsong answer replied from 
somewhere. 

“Now what do you suppose? He’s got a 
pigtail. Why not, if he likes it? He does all 
the work in this big house. I love him. So 
will you. He talks English as if he were mak- 
ing it up.” 

Doctor Anthony rambled about the great 
room, the kitten making hostile sorties 
from hastily selected ambushes as he passed 
to and fro. At the sound of a step outside, 
he came over to the bed and bolstered 
small Malcolm up with pillows. The bed 
looked even bigger when one sat up, but 
Malcolm had eyes only for the door. Dur- 
ing his last nap the hot, heavy feeling had 
gone out of his head. 


In came Lee Wing, dressed in blue silk,- 


with his pigtail wound around his head. His 
eyes went up at the corners as if he had put 
them that way to be amusing. He was 
carrying a tray that had legs like a little 
table. It was a most surprising house. 

“Gottee good chickee, young little fella,” 
sang Lee, with a smile like the mark of the 
equator on a globe. 

“Thank you very much,” said Mal- 
colm. The tray was placed over his knees, 
a notable invention. Malcolm suddenly 
discovered that he was very hungry. 

“Hi, lookum little cat!’? chanted his 
alien entertainer. With a swift motion of 
his hands and a waggle of his head, Lee 
brought down his long braid, which un- 
wound like a black rope till it swung just 
clear of the floor. The kitten made one 
frantic grab at it and caught on. Lee went 
laughing toward the door with the kitten 
as a passenger. Doctor Anthony laughed 
too. 

Small Malcolm looked almost startled 
before he joined in. He had never heard 
people go on like this. The goodly noise of 
their concerted mirth went ringing through 
the house. 

“Lee floget,” said that Asiatic, turning 
in the doorway, the kitten scrambling val- 
iantly in the rear. ‘One piecee gemmun 
sit down stlairs, see Missa Doctlor.” 

“Right,” said Anthony. “You stay here, 
Lee, till I come back.’’ 

“You leavum Lee and little cat, you 
come back Lee no pigtail he gottum,” 
smiled the yellow man. But he dexterously 
bound the unusual ornament about his 
head again, put his hands into his sleeves 
and went over to the bed to intone friendly 
nothings to the child. 

Doctor Anthony went down, but paused 
a moment in the doorway of his office. 
Seated within, dressed in old-fashioned but 
very handsome black broadcloth, with a 
beaver hat upon his knee, was Gideon Per- 
rinder. There was a look upon his face that 
told the doctor that shout of laughter had 
not been inaudible here. 

“T have taken the liberty of coming to 
inquire after my grandson,” whispered the 
visitor. 

“He is better,” said Doctor Anthony. 

A somewhat painful silence ensued. 
Grandfather rose with difficulty. He put a 
hand into the pocket of his long frock coat 
and drew out two objects which he laid on 
the doctor’s desk. 

“You might give him these,” he said. 
“He likes ’em.”’ 

These gifts the doctor looked at with 
some interest. They were a glass paper 
weight of a kind familiar to him, with an 
imprisoned snowstorm, at this moment in 
action, and a little bronze hand with a gold 
ring on the finger. A sudden change came 
over Anthony’s face as he looked at these 
offerings. 

Grandfather moved, with his dragging 
foot and his cane, toward the door. “‘I’ll 
call again.” 

“One moment,” said Doctor Anthony. 
He did not ask his visitor to retrace those 
painful steps. Instead, he rolled the chair 
after him. The steely gleam in his blue 
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eyes had been replaced by a steady light 
of understanding, not unmixed with com- 
passion. Anthony was extraordinarily 


| sensitive to spiritual as well as physical 


suffering. : 
“Will you please sit down, Mr. Perrin- 


| der?” he said respectfully. “I want very 


much to have a little talk with you.” 


vI 


MALL Malcolm Perrinder got out of 
S bed the next day and began a life of en- 
chantment. He could not remember havy- 
ing been brought here; he had certainly no 
idea how all his clothes and a lot of new 
ones came to lie so naturally in the bureau 
in the big bedroom. But since that long 
queer sleep he found that he was willing, 
for a time at least, to let life go by unex- 
plained. He could not know it was the way 
that children usually do. 

The house was perfectly enormous, it 
seemed to him, and one could go even far- 
ther sideways than from front to back. It 
had a big hall in the middle, and, with doors 
open at both ends, from the front yard you 
could see right through into the back gar- 
den, like looking at a picture in.a frame. 

He loved the suppers in the white- 
paneled dining room, with candles on the 
walls and on the mahogany table, and 
gleaming silver on the Sheraton sideboard, 
and Lee Wing passing Sheffield dishes of the 
most surprising foods. Some of these dishes 
were surprising even to Lee Wing, chef that 
he was, for Cicely Wallace did all kinds of 
things in that house besides drop in to see 
how Malcolm was getting on. She would 
often stay to supper, and Doctor Anthony 
seemed to have a special expression on his 
face when he looked at her sitting at his 
table with small Malcolm in a chair at the 
side between them. 

He loved, too, the garden where Cicely 
taught him a game that Lee Wing called 
cloquey. The wooden balls and mallets 
made such a satisfactory noise when they 
clacked together, and there was always the 
alluring hope that this time the ball was 
going through the wire hoop. Proficiency 
in this was greatly hampered by the un- 
quenchable interference of the rapidly en- 
larging kitten. 

Sometimes Doctor Anthony took him to 
ride in the motor when he went to see his 
patients, and sometimes they took Cicely 
for just a drive; but they never went down 
the street that passed the spite house. 

Doctor Anthony, however, spoke often 
of grandfather, who was very busy about 
some important business, but would come 
to see him soon. He was not one to leave 
any mental cupboards unaired where buga- 
boos might lurk. Perhaps he stretched the 
truth a bit when he said grandfather had 
made friends with old Mr. Wallace; but as 
a matter of fact, grandfather had done 
something even more surprising than that. 

So Malcolm spent no lonely wondering 
hours on the stairs. When he was alone 
there was a big soft sofa in a bay window, 
where he kept three lovely books with pic- 
tures of beautiful princesses and gallant 
men in armor on white horses that wore 
skirts, if you please. And there was the 
garden where Lee weeded his rows of vege- 
table futures. When he went out, he did not 
walk; he ran, and he found a new tendency 
in himself to shout as he galloped about, 
imagining himself Sir Lancelot of the Lake. 

Every night, when he went to sleep in the 
big bed, he kissed Doctor Anthony, and 
Cicely, if she was there, patted the little 
bronze hand which was always on the little 
table by him, turned on the snowstorm and 
involved his arms with the kitten’s legs be- 
fore he closed his eyes in security and peace. 

It was easy nowadays to ask questions if 


| you wanted to. But everything was simple 


enough to understand without bothering. 
There was only one secret in the world 
about him. How he knew it was there he 
eouldn’t tell. Lee knew it, and Cicely and 
Doctor Anthony, and so it was certain to 
be pleasant. It made Lee cackle his strange 
laugh and utter cryptic things. 

“Ol’ gemmun one piecee dough,” Lee 


Wing would say to the doctor; and pointing 
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to Malcolm, ‘“‘ All samee yeast cake!’”’ And 
things like that. 

One heavenly afternoon Malcolm was 
showing Lee how well he now played clo- 
quey. The doctor and Cicely were unac- 
countably absent—had been away since 
before luncheon. The sky was a perfectly 
prodigal blue, and to make it bluer, his ball 
went straight through two wickets and 
rolled into a splendid position for center. 

“‘Did you see it?” shouted Malcolm, as 
one who calls attention to a phenomenon in 
Nature. ‘Did you see it?”’ 

Someone at the steps leading from the 
back veranda to the garden clapped a sud- 
den whole-hearted applause, and the little 
eager face turned to look. Well, it was 
grandfather! Standing up! 

Malcolm flung away his mallet, nearly 
putting an end to the first of nine lives, and 
rushed to greet him. 

“T went through two wickets!” he wildly 
called. 

Grandfather bent down and shook hands. 
“Congratulations,” he whispered. 

But small Malcolm was not content with 
that cordial touch. He flung both arms 
around grandfather’s neck and kissed him 
on the cheek. An odd shyness then over- 
took them both. 

“T hope you are very well,” said Mal- 
colm politely. 

“T am in excellent health,” replied grand- 
father. 

Lee Wing came nearer, smiling. “You go 
all samee with your gemmun,” he said, 
nodding many nods. 

Grandfather took Malcolm’s hand again. 
“Been buying you a present,” he said in 
his husky whisper. ‘“‘Want you to come 
and look at it.” 

“‘What’s a present?”’ 

“Well,” said grandfather slowly, with a 
queer look of embarrassment, “the kitten 
was a present.” 

“It’s a big cat now,” said small Mal- 
colm. “It gets big much faster than I do.” 

“This,” said grandfather, “gets big much 
faster than the cat.” 

Lee laughed his high crooning laugh, as- 
sociated in the young mind with the mys- 
terious secret. It was to be told to him at 
last. His eyes widened with excitement. 

“You come along and take a look at it,” 
said grandfather. It was not in.the house 
apparently, because grandfather took him 
through it and out to the front, where he 
painfully descended the steps. Small Mal- 
colm Perrinder had never walked with his 
grandfather before. Infact, he didnot know 
that grandfather did walk. He understood 
now why this had been as he went slowly 
along beside the dragging foot. His heart 
swelled up into his throat and his hand 
closed tight on grandfather’s. 

“Does it hurt you?” he asked pitifully, 
in a voice no louder than grandfather’s own. 

The big hand gave his an answering 
squeeze. ‘Not a bit of it,” whispered 
Gideon Perrinder, and put back his shoul- 
ders. 

In front of the house stood a carriage 
that looked as easy as a rocking-chair, with 
a very shiny black horse to pull it. This 
turnout evidently belonged to a man in a 
coat with silver buttons as large as dollars 
who sat up high on a seat in front. But they 
got into the carriage without asking his 
permission. It had a very easy step as if 
the man who owned it had got a low one on 
purpose. Grandfather settled his beaver 
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hat firmly on his head and leaned "| 
The horse started briskly away at a 
movement of the reins. Malcolm’s | 
blew around on his head. 
They drove at a smart pace throug)! 
pretty streets, where the trees were € 
leaf. The air was warm with sunshine) 
Malcolm noticed that many peoplew 
they passed looked at them and smily 
if they were in the secret too. Grandi; 
took off his hat gravely, and when he 
Malcolm would give a little shy nod, 
stole wondering looks at grandfather, | 
sat quite silent, with his chin in the aj 
was all very remarkable. 
But suddenly a chill smote the | 
body. He wanted to see this present; 
what if they were leaving Doctor Ant)| 
Cicely, Lee Wing, the kitten, the | 
cheerful house? Were they going bach 
back to 
His heart began to thump in the old | 
ful way. The shudder of a most unr) 
sob surged through him and the yi 
the street went into a green blur. G| 
father’s hand came out and took the 
fist over to rest on his knee. 
“Don’t you worry,” said grandfa 
whisper. ‘‘Got a present for you 
prise.” | 
Malcolm hung on desperately to thi| 
tering hand, for they were turning in. 
old familiar street. The silver-but 
man slowed his horse to a walk. 
“Take a good look,” said grand{) 
far more huskily than usual. 
Small Malcolm Perrinder blinke 
blur away and forced himself to obey. | 
he gave a sudden cry and got to his - 


‘his astonishment. The carriage roc | 


airily that this was not an easy posi’ 
maintain, but he clung to grandf| 
supporting hand and stared and }| 
The house that had no fatness w 
there. 
They drove right past the sliver of) 
where it had stood, and turned in thr 
new white gate in the hedge of old M 
lace’s place. Everything looked ne| 
white. The pillars of the porch were a| 
in the sun as Lee Wing’s cake icing 
It was not to be understood. Aui| 
rie, in a lavender dress, was coming 
out the door as if she didn’t know w_ 
turn. What was she doing there? _ 
The carriage stopped. And her 
somewhere was Cicely, dressed in ¥| 
new as the house, and Doctor Anth¢ 
ing him out and putting forth a | 
arm for grandfather to lean on. 
Malcolm gave it up. “Are we g' 
see old Mr. Wallace?” 
Everybody looked at grandfathe: 
the silver-buttoned man turned ar’ 
his high seat to look and grin. 
“Old Mr. Wallace,” whispered | 
father, without any grinding of th 
“has gone away with old Mrs. Wall 
nice place to get well. This hous: 
grandfather, “is your present. Ii 
own. I hope you will let me live wil) 
Malcolm simply stared at them | 
looked across the trimmed garden. 
was not dreaming. No ugly spit | 
reared its poisonous height betwt| 
and the blue sky. His eyes came | 
grandfather’s, looking down at hin, 
half-embarrassed, half-triumphan': 
And suddenly Malcolm pitched . 
bodily into grandfather’s white line} 
coat. | 
“Oh, oh, you’re good, you're go 
cried softly, climbing up grandfat 
he were a tree. “I like this even bet 
my pants!” 
Grandfather held him up 284 


_ shoulder and shook with his silent! 


“‘T guess when I want to give m! 
son a present I can do it,” he whis! 

“And Cicely didn’t go away | 
Mr. Wallace!” said Malcolm, in th: 
one to whom one blessing is added 
other. “Does she live here with 

“Well, no,” said Doctor fl 
“You'll have to borrow her from | 
you want her. I shall insist ul 
rights. She’s not all mine yet, bu! 
paid my first installment.” 


wr room and make him up for the 
t. Meanwhile a half-drunken crowd 
iw artists, students and models have 
edinthestudio. The party verges on 
y, and an old libertine, approaching 
7, shakes his head at the scene. He 
himself as a horrible example of a 
nt life, but youth flouts his moral- 


he midst of the orgy, the model, 
for his réle, appears without warn- 
the platform. A woman sees him 
.d faints without a sound. Another 
_espies him, her wineglass shatters 
floor and she screams hysterically. 
ssome hush follows, every eye turned 
the figure on the platform, and the 
1é, standing aghast for a moment, 
‘0 the floor, dead. 
n I was Shepherd, the great French 
Coquelin, was the guest of the club 
mbol. The program included a little 
of two characters played by W. H. 
son and Henry Dixey. They were 
1 men, companions in young man- 
who had drifted apart in life and 
but who continued annually to meet 
birthday of one. Each had a single 
hompson had reared his boy with a 
ron. Dixey had been an indulgent 
Repeatedly, Thompson had prophe- 
aster for his friend’s leniency and in 
ent of the prediction, word comes in 
st of the annual reunion that Dixey’s 
ander arrest. But it is discovered 
that Thompson’s son has committed 
and that the other boy has shielded 
m disgrace by shouldering the crime 
. The dismay, grief and mortifica- 
the stern father was splendidly done 
mpson. Coquelin, sitting beside me, 
ry hand and crushed it unconsciously 
atched. 

n Dieu! Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed. 
acting can spring only from senti- 
surely; from love of your club. 
could not buy it.” 


A Play in Three Words 


nother vein we once played the 
pantomime, Three Words. Eddie 
‘as the young woman, Alfred Klein 
d, E. M. Holland the husband and I 
er man. I was discovered making 
pantomimic love to Tyler in a dimly 
apartment. It was a highly farcical 
uddenly interrupted by the appear- 
Holland in the door. He had the 
task of swinging the audience from 
» mirth to aroused apprehension 
-aword. The house stilled instantly. 
in the situation at one glance, Hol- 
’w a revolver and fired twice. Tyler 
ed where we fell and Holland calmly 
| the revolver to his pocket. The 
e still hushed by the tragedy, Hol- 
ned up the lights, looked about him, 
suddenly, peered into Tyler’s face, 
ick with a gasp and exclaimed the 
‘ee words of the play—“ The wrong 


Lamb his address and he will not 
1 the street number of his home nor 
ie of the theater where he is play- 
3 answer will be: “My address is 
nbs.” Many a post office the ap- 
mt for which has prematurely 
the hair of a congressman, handles 
1 than is distributed at The Lambs. 
an array of lock boxes such as that 
1l-town post-office lobby—the boxes 
lared by two or more members— 
meral-delivery desk. The job keeps 
aster and a young-woman assistant 
‘ht hours a day, and is unique in its 
xcept: for those remarkable post 
paintpined by The Billboard in Cin- 
| New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
M Francisco, for the convenience of 
ng players of the out-of-doors show 


le club lobby stands a large board 
unched-out candy lottery with a 
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hole and a peg for each of the 1600 mem- 
bers. When a member enters the club he 
inserts a peg in the hole allotted to him, and 
he withdraws the peg when he leaves the 
building. The doormen are enabled thereby 
to say instantly who is and who is not in the 
building. This simple scheme saves a vast 
amount of confusion and effort; for the 
flow of messages, business and social, that 
pour in by telephone, telegraph and note is 
that of a great office building, and the 
members go and come as from a Subway 
station. Situated as it is within six blocks 
of four-fifths of the Broadway theaters, 
Lambs use the club for any idle moment of 
their business as well as for their leisure. 
Members even pop in and out in make-up 
during offstage waits in the theater. Often 
an actor appears in the first act and does 
not reappear until the last. As likely as not 
he will play his scene, wash the more ob- 
trusive make-up from his face, run into The 
Lambs for half an hour or so, return to the 
theater at 10:15 to make his second appear- 
ance, then change into street clothes and go 
back to the club to eat his supper in the grill 
and spend the rest of his evening there, 


Club, Hotel and Restaurant 


Originally, the secretary was a member 
of the club, but it long ago became neces- 
sary to employ a man trained in business to 
give his entire time to the job. T. H. 
Druitt, the present secretary, came from 
the National City Bank nine years ago. He 
and his staff have the management of not 
only a club but a fair-sized hotel; for there 
are fifty-four bedrooms on the upper floors, 
some occupied transiently, others perma- 
nently, and every room haunted by the ghost 
of one or more plays written therein. Each 
of the rooms originally was furnished by 
some one member. In token of this, the 
rooms were named for the donors and carry 
brass name plates on the doors. As at The 
Players, any male more than twenty-one in 
any way connected with artistic life, even 
as a patron, is eligible, professional critics 
and dramatic agents only excepted. In 
practice this leaves the membership open 
to virtually any man of voting age who 
wishes to join and whom the members wish 
to have, within the limits of 1600. The 
barring of critics and booking agents was a 
wise provision intended to avoid a source 
of potential friction in one case and to pre- 
vent the club from being used as a jobbing 
office in the other. The club has no quarrel 
whatever with either. 

Unlike The Players, half or slightly more 
of the 1600 are active in the theater. The 
nonprofessional half includes as wide a va- 
riety of occupation asa Rotary Club. Forno 
particular reason that I know of, the Navy 
and merchant shipping always have been 
largely represented in the club in my time. 

A number of managers and producers are 
members; others, some of whose names 
have been proposed, are not. The Lambs 
have their own standards of congeniality. 
We have, also, our own estimate of abilities. 
T have heard the club buzz with praise for a 
finely done bit unnoticed by the public, and 
the circus stunt. of a great name coolly 
ignored. The democracy of the place is 
complete and unfeigned. We actors are not 
the most self-effacing of mankind, but we 
put aside most of our airs in our club. The 
motto of The Lambs is Floreant Agni, 
which, translated from the Sanskrit, means, 
“You may be all the world to your public, 
but you’re only an actor to us.”’ This 
matter-of-factness seldom is resented, 
though an occasional old member who has 
left the stage for triumphs in Hollywood, 
has found it irritating and been seen less 
and less about the club when in New York. 
An*old member who has left the stage for 
celluloid triumphs and finds our democracy 
refreshing is Thomas Meighan. He is the 
present Shepherd. 

As it should be in any club worthy of the 


name, conversation is the place’s principal 


attraction; gossip, news of the trade and 
communion of like interests. When that 
palls, there are billiard tables, there is the 
ghost of a once-famous bar, and there are 
card tables. The last usually are busy, but 
not with the game that suggests itself when- 
ever five or more American males are 
gathered together. Poker has been for- 
bidden strictly for years, since it all but 
destroyed one theatrical club in New York. 
Bridge and auction pinochle take its place, 
and mah-jongg still flourishes there, if no- 
where else. The card tables occupy most of 
the space once given to the dining room. 
In the wartime crusade to save food and 
man power, the upstairs dining room was 
abandoned and never’ restored. The less 
formal rathskellerlike grill in the basement 
was discovered to answer all needs. 

And there is the library! The old one 
about the clubman who dropped dead in 
the club library and whose body was not 
stumbled upon until three weeks later was 


‘told originally, I suspect, of The Lambs. 


Likewise the one about the two chorus girls 
canvassing the subject of a birthday present 
for a third. “How about a book?” sug- 
gested the first chorus girl—try to stop me 
if you have heard this before—‘“‘She’s al- 
ready got a book,” vetoed the second. Not 
that there are not ample books in The 
Lambs’ library. The lack is one of readers. 

There are a number of possible vocational 
explanations why actors rarely are en- 
countered in chimney corners engrossed in 
a book. I pass by the reasons and recite 
the fact that they are not. An actor read- 
ing a book either wrote the book or he is 
looking to see if his name is mentioned in 
it. We read the trade papers, the news- 
papers and occasionally the magazines, be- 
cause there the chance of finding our names 
is a sporting one, but having learned early 
in life that we might read a year in a library 
without once coming across the name of, 
for example, DeWolf Hopper, we are not 
exactly bookish. 


Why is a Library? 


The trade papers, newspapers and maga- 
zines are kept in the main lounge room of 
the club,where they are rustled occasionally 
by a member with nothing better to do. 
When in the course of casting a reportorial 
eye over the club for the purposes of this 
article, I asked to be directed to the library, 
I was sent to the newspaper rack. 

“No,” I protested, ‘‘there is alibrary here 
somewhere, a library with books in it. I 
know I have noticed it several times.” 

An old member corroborated me, but the 
secretary could not be found. When he re- 
turned from lunch, he admitted that there 
was a library and asked me why I wished to 
go there. I explained that I was writing an 
article for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
Under the circumstances he thought there 
could be no objection, and led the way. 
The library was found to occupy handsome 
quarters on the street front of the third 
floor, the ceiling and walls done in paneled 
oak, and the latter ranged with glass- 
inclosed bookcases, a large refectory table 
in the center of the room, and in one corner 
a piano. A man was playing the piano and 
two other men stood beside him. All this 
was visible through the glass doors, but the 
doors were locked. 

The secretary rapped, and the man 
standing nearest the door stuck his head 
out and demanded, “‘ What do you want?” 
We said that we should like to enter. 

“They want to come in, Harmony,” the 
man at the door addressed the pianist. ‘‘Is 
it all right?” 

“They want to come in?”’ Harmony in- 
quired. 

“We wish to look at the books,” I ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, they want to look at. the books, 
Harmony,” the man at the door relayed. 

“Oh, books! Sure, let ’em in,” said 
Harmony. 
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“He is running over the songs of his new 
show for us,’’ the man at the door explained, 
“and we didn’t know who you were. You 
can’t be too careful these days. It’s getting 
so a man can’t think his music out loud 
without running a chance of finding ’em 
singing it at the Palace the day after to- 
morrow.” 


Something for Every Taste 


The safest place in New York from pry- 
ing ears, it appeared, was The Lambs’ li- 
brary. The private showing of the score and 
lyrics of the nascent musical show contin- 
ued. I and my eccentric interest in the 
books on the shelves were ignored politely. 
The library proved to cover a literary range 
I was not prepared for. Choosing a case at 
random, I drew forth a volume that turned 
out to be The Yankee Girls in Zulu Land by 
Louise Viscellus Sheldon. Stamped upon 
the flyleaf was the legend, ‘‘Sunday-school 
Library of the Second Congregational 
Church of Haddonfield.”’ At some time or 
the other, I fear that Marcus Loew, who is 
notoriously careless about books, had bor- 
rowed the Yankee Girls and forgotten to 
send them back. By this time the fines 
must have exceeded the cost of the volume. 

Some of the other possibilities for a rainy 
Sunday afternoon I noted on the shelves 
were: 

The Microscope and its Revelations: 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation; 
Report of the University Club of Philadel- 
phia for 1911, and three shelves of other 
club annuals; Bulletin 61 of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, on Sioux Music; On 
Sledge and Horseback to the Outeast Si- 
berian Lepers, by Kate Marsden; Patent 
Office Report for 1887; The Collected 
Works of Hugh Miller; Report of the Medi- 
cal Division of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut for 1910. 

If we do not read, it may be because we 
have learned that the conversation in the 
club is better than any printed literature. 
We always have numbered amongst us 
many of the best wits of their times. In the 
old days in Twenty-sixth Street, when I 
joined, Maurice Barrymore, father of 
Ethel, Lionel and Jack, was the quickest 
mind in The Lambs. Barrymore’s real 
name was Maurice Herbert Blythe. When 
he first came from England the managers 
objected to his pronounced British accent 
and he could find no work. At length he 
returned to London, to be greeted on all 
sides with, “‘My dear Barry, where in 
heaven’s name did you acquire that vile 
American twang?” 

On the seventh repetition of this query, 
Barrymore exclaimed, ‘“‘I’ll end up yet do- 
ing recitations on a transatlantic steamer.” 

He once was leading man for Mme. Ber- 
nard Beere, an English actress who was 
playing repertoire at Hammerstein’s Opera 
House in Thirty-fourth Street. Like others 
of Hammerstein’s Napoleonic conceptions, 
the house was a great barn, much too large 
for the drama. Business was poor, to the 
malicious delight of Wilton Lackaye, the 
bitterest Anglophobe in the club. _Lackaye 
lay in wait for Barrymore at The Lambs to 
twit him on the failure of the visitor from 
perfidious Albion. 

“Yes, I know,” said Barrymore, “but 
the delicacy, the finesse of the Madame’s 
art is lost in that huge barn. It is a house 
that was built for broader effects.’ 

Whereupon Lackaye suggested that 
some of the situations in the madame’s 
repertoire were quite broad enough for any 
stage. 

“True, true,” agreed Maurice, “but 
there is a theater where one can be obscene 
and not heard.” 

Joseph Jefferson had an amiable weak- 
ness for painting, and once presented The 
Lambs with a leafy landscape entitled 
Summer, of his own handiwork. I do not 
know what became of it, but at the time 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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In the Interest 
of Better Golf 


On the opposite page are two 
contrasting groups of X-Ray photo- 
graphs of golf balls which should 
interest every golfer. 


They show what conditions 
really are inside the ball. 


The putting quality of a golf ball 
depends upon the trueness of its 
center, upon the accuracy with 
which the center of gravity is posi- 
tioned and held at the center of 


the ball. 
So you will find in these X-Rays 


the probable explan ation of many 
an incident that has baffled you in 
your own putting. 


No keen golfer can miss the 
meaning of the ragged misshapen 
centers of the left hand group as 
disclosed by the X-Rays, as com- 
pared with the clean, true centers 


in the “U. S.” Royals. 


You will find this true 
of every “U. S.’’ Royal 


In producing “U. S. 
have four specifications always be- 
h } 
fore us:— 
Distance—a “U. S.” Royal will 
fly as far as any other ball made 
—and even farther than some. 


Tough Cover—a “U. S.” Royal 
will stand as much punishment 
as any other golf ball you ever 


” Royals we 


played. 

Durable Paint—a “U.S.” Royal 
will still be bright and fresh after 
many another ball is too dingy 
to play in comfort. 


Precise putting—here we believe, 
and the X-Ray confirms our 
99 


judgment—that the “U. S. 
Royal has no equal. 


Look again at the progressive pho- 
tographs showing how the “U. S.” 
Royal is built up truly on a ¢rue 
center of gravity. 

“U.S.” Royals fy true, and they 
roll true. 

We believe that if you will play 
these balls for one season, you will 


find yourself cutting your number 
of putts way down. 


And that is BETTER GOLF. 


“U.S.” Royal — Recess Marking 
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Turning the X-Ray onthe Golf Ball 


The putting quality of a golf ball is a matter of accuracy in 


locating the center of gravity . 


. And only the X-Ray 


machine, probing to the be fiie” OF a finished ball, can 
disclose what has actually taken place in the making. 


P to this time, the golfer has been a 
good sport and taken all the blame 

for bad putting. 
But on the opposite page are some X- 
Ray photographs that tell another story. 


At the left you see six X-Rays out of 
50 that were photographed of a lot of 


balls of many different makes. 


At the right is the X-Ray photograph of 


six “U.S.” Royals—from a box taken at 
random out of the stock room, and put 
under the X-Ray with all the wrappings 
and seals intact. 

This periodical X-Ray check-up on 
“U.S.” Royals is a regular procedure 
with this Company. It is invaluable both 


ROYAL GOLF BALL... 


The True Putting Golf Ball 
Great Distance —Tough Cover 


to us and to the golfer. Month by month 
it demonstrates that “U.S.” Royals can 
be depended on for true centers. 

Now we do not believe, and certainly 
do not wish to imply, that all golf balls 
of all makes except “U. S.” Royals are 
out of true. 

But if the golfer has in his bag any 
balls that would X-Ray like the six at 
the left—he is bound to miss many a putt 
that he would be sure to make with a 
true ball. 

And the X-Ray of “U. S.” Royals 
opposite them indicates that the golfer 
can rely on these balls for true centers, 
and therefore a true ro// to the cup. 
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k of art hung in the hallway in 
sixth Street. Barrymore over- 
group of members bemoaning the 
‘idle summers and the short win- 
ihe professional season. 
not save your money in winter 
like gentlemen in summer?”’ he in- 
. “You know,” he added, point- 
efferson’s landscape, “‘summer is 
d as it is painted.” 


Waiting at the Booth 


e man behind the bar at night at 
sixth Street used to have his hands 
about 11:30. One such night, an 
t member who had laboriously 
ais way from the third tier to the 
he while demanding a horse’s neck, 
ly got the harassed bartender’s 
pe 
5 what is your order, sir?” the 
asked. P 
heavy sarcasm, the member re- 
{ did want a horse’s neck, but I 
[shall have to content myself with 
f the hoof now.”’ 
dear fellow,” interjected Barry, 
s alongside, “this is no one-horse 


ember is safe from The Lambs’ 
ense of humor. I recall a broad 
joke that had John Drew as its 
ind no member is more loved and 
1. First acquainting everyone in 
but Drew of his purpose, George 
hom the reader will remember as 
Young in East is West, disap- 
nto an outgoing telephone booth 
tering summer evening, called the 
k and asked for Mr. Drew. Drew 
wed, entered an incoming booth 
pposite end of the grill, while all 
ivy to the joke gathered around 


ing a credible feminine voice, 
ked in honeyed tones, “Is this 
Jrew— Mister John Drew?” 
admitted the soft impeachment. 
you recognize my voice?’’ twit- 
sh. 

rew did not, but he implied in- 


just a moment and I’ll bring 
to the phone whose voice you will 
»,” the false soprano promised. 
guilty of a discourtesy, the im- 
: Drew sat in the Turkish-bath 
jure of the booth for twelve min- 
iting the other voice. He shifted 
ver from his right ear to his left 
k to the right, he fidgeted and 
l, and with his free hand mopped 
ming face. His inviolate wing 
‘ooped, then melted and flowed 
3 neck, and the hairs of his head, 
narshaled as precisely as a regi- 
German infantry, fell over each 
rout. 
vhile Nash and a growing audience 
) keep their mirth from penetrat- 
booth. Restoratives had to be 
vhen John finally slapped the re- 
ito the hook and burst into the 
in. 
was sitting in the club, in 1906, 
a letter from his nephew, Jack 
te, reciting Jack’s experiences in 
Francisco earthquake. He wrote 
first shock had precipitated him 
thtub of water he had just drawn. 
hen attempting to cross to Oak- 
had been impressed by Funston’s 
id put to work clearing the streets. 
ikes a convulsion of Nature to 
y nephew take a bath and the 
tates Army to put him to work,”’ 
hed aloud. 
Ford and Hap Ward collaborated 
fs elaborate practical joke once 
for its butt a well-known basso. 
so had been drinking heavily. 
ticed him blinking owlishly in an 
ir In the club one night, and out 
ear blue, asked the basso, ‘‘What 
2ver do to Hugh Ford, Charley?” 
€ was not Charley, but ’twill serve. 


THE SATURDAY 


Charley blinked, and muttered, ‘Never 
did anything. Why?” 

“Well, I think I never heard a man speak 
so unkindly of another as he did of you not 
half an hour ago,”’ Ward said. “But for the 
love I bear Hugh Ford, I should have taken 
serious exception to his remarks.” 

Charley was indignant at once. He at- 
tempted to rise from his seat, but failing, 
sat there spluttering. 

“This is a deplorable situation to have 
arisen in the club,” Ward went on. “I 
think we should get at the bottom of it at 
once,’”’ and he helped Charley to his feet 
and led him over to Ford, who was talking 
with two fellow actors, all oblivious of 
Ward’s impromptu joke. 

“Mr. Ford,’’ Ward interrupted, “you 
have said many brutal things of my friend 
Charles here. Now I demand either a re- 
traction or substantiation.” 

Ford, catching on at once, replied crypti- 
cally, ‘‘I have my reasons.” 

Restraining the rising wrath of Charley, 
Ward persisted, “That, sir, is not suffi- 
cient!”’ 

“Pardon me, sir,’ Ford returned with 
dignity, “but I should prefer not to enter 
into details. The subject is a painful and 
disagreeable one.” 

“That, sir, smacks of equivocation,”’ re- 
torted Ward. “On behalf of my friend I 
demand indisputable proof of your reckless 
charges.”’ 

“Gentlemen,” Ford turned to the others, 
“T decline to specify all the unpleasant de- 
tails. In the street I might, but within 
these sacred portals, no! But I will go so 
far as to say that this man at this moment 
has stolen property on his person.” 


A Gem of Wit 


The basso bellowed with rage and had to 
be held back by main force. 

“Wait, wait!’’ Hap ordered. ‘This ab- 
surd charge fortunately is simple of dis- 
proof. Will some of the gentlemen kindly 
search Charles?”’ 

From the basso’s pockets the committee 
produced club knives, forks, spoons, salt- 
cellars, ash trays, napkins and everything 
except the club piano, all deposited there, 
unbeknownst to the befuddled Charley, 
during the course of the argument. Charley 
sank back into the néarest chair and stared 
pop-eyed. 

He insisted on taking the pledge in the 
presence of witnesses and went home con- 
vinced that he had appropriated the club’s 
property while in an alcoholic stupor. He 
learned the truth shortly, but his chagrin 
had been so great that he never again was 
more than a casual patron of the bar. 

Possibly Patrick Francis Murphy would 
be my nomination for first wit of the club 
today. Mr. Murphy is not an actor, but 
the American agent of a famous English 
leather-goods house. A passionate lover of 
the theater and one of the best after-dinner 
speakers in America, he is a Lamb of the 
first magnitude. Ata club banquet follow- 
ing a Gambol, a guest who was an amateur 
singer was asked to sing. 

He sang pretty badly, and Wilton Lack- 
aye was heard to remark in a none too sotto 
voce, ““A tenor voice is a disease of the 
throat.” 

Mr. Lackaye’s acid comment, unfortu- 
nately, reached the ears of the guest, and 
Mr. Murphy, rallying to the rescue, re- 
torted even more audibly, ‘Don’t forget, 
Wilton, that a pearl is a disease of the 
oyster.” 

The Lambs, of course, is the hotbed of 
Equity and supported the actors’ strike of 
1919 in a body. The thought of union and 
collective bargaining by a profession of 
rampant egoists and artists was laughable, 
until that brief and sweeping strike turned 
out the lights of Broadway and kept them 
out until the managers agreed to end a 
number of ancient, accepted abuses of the 
theater. The sufferers from those abuses 
and the beneficiaries of the victory were the 
journeymen actors and actresses, not the 
Lambs, who are, for the most part, leading 
men and stars. It was such spectacles as 
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the solidarity of The Lambs that heartened 
the generality of the profession to hold out 
until they had won. Frank Bacon, after a 
lifetime of obscurity in the theater, had 
reached Broadway with a phenomenal suc- 
cess. With his show sold out for weeks in 
advance, with nothing to gain and much to 
lose from the strike, he closed Lightnin’ and 
threw all his weight into the cause. It was 
precisely the absence of this solidarity that 
defeated the earlier strike of the White 
Rats, the vaudeville actors’ union. There 
the big names stood neutral on the sidelines 
and watched the little fellows carry the ball. 


Unclubby Actresses 


The Friars is a successful institution, 
younger than but similar in purpose and 
structure to The Lambs. George M. 
Cohan is its leading figure and the present 
Abbot, as its presiding officer is designated. 
They have a handsome clubhouse in West 
Forty-eighth Street. 

The oldest of all and the least known, 
even among the profession, is the Actors’ 
Order of Friendship, a secret order organ- 
ized seventy-five years ago in Philadelphia, 
when that city still was the capital of the 
American theater. Shakspere Lodge No. 1 
in Philadelphia is out of active existence. 
Edwin Forrest Lodge No. 2, formed in 
New York twenty-five years later by 
Booth, Jefferson, Barrett, W. J. Florence, 
William H. Crane, William A. Brady, Otis 
Skinner, John Drew, F. F. Mackay, Milton 
Nobles and others, now has only 65 mem- 
bers, but it owns property worth more than 
$100,000. In its early years members sold 
their costumes to raise money to bury their 
dead, but many years ago William Harris, 
Sr., Frank Sanger, Louis Aldrich, Joseph 
Grismer and William A. Brady began buy- 
ing New York downtown real estate on 
time in their lodge’s behalf. One of the last 
houses owned by the order was 166 West 
Forty-seventh, where the Palace Theater 
now stands. When the Palace was built the 
lodge bought across the street at No. 139. 
With a large house on their hands and 
little use for it, the members made an effort 
to attract the younger generation, and 
organized the Green Room Club as a social 
subsidiary occupying the lower floors. But 
the younger actors failing to be attracted 
in numbers, the club was separated en- 
tirely from the lodge and the lower floors 
were rented to the club. Eventually the 
property became so valuable that the Green 
Room no longer could afford to pay the 
rental. The Actors’ Order of Friendship 
then leased out the entire property and 
rented rooms in the Columbia Theater 
building, where it meets periodically. 
Equity has so usurped the original purpose 
of the order that it now functions only as 
a fraternal insurance body, and it will die, 
presumably, with its present membership. 

The Green Room Club moved to 19 
West Forty-eighth Street, where it has 
remained since. It has absorbed a club 
organized by managers and _ producers 
eighteen years ago and which they failed to 
maintain, and now includes such figures 
as Mr. Belasco and Mr. Frohman among 
its members. 

Whether there is no similar need among 
women of the theater, whether they lack 
the fraternal spirit, or what, the other sex 
supports but one club, The Twelfth-Night, 
and that on a lesser scale than the Players, 
Friars or Lambs. 

The Actors’ Equity Association now is 
housed in a $100,000 building in West 
Forty-fifth Street and has accumulated a 
surplus of $250,000 since the actors’ strike, 
but Equity properly is not a club, but a 
union. 

For thirty-seven years the profession 
has conducted the most efficient and one 
of the greatest charities I know of, the 
Actors’ Fund of America. Anyone in the 
theater, from scrub woman to star, may 
call upon it. With very small dues, it has 
amassed assets of $2,000,000. Donations, 
bequests and benefits account for its wealth. 
It gives away something like $150,000 a 
year without conditions or red tape and 
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Buckhect Boot 
Style No. 20. 
Patented. 


California gave 
the world this 
boot! 


Both style and the Indian-tan 
process (oil-in-the-leather ) 
originated here. 


O you wonder why Buckhect Boots are 

made in the far West? The reason is be- 
cause they were designed by Westerners to 
meet the trying conditions of cattle ranch, 
desert, forest and gold field. 

California’s famous Indian-tan process 
leather, with the oil tanned into its texture, 
is the secret of their long wear, pliability and 
water-resistance. Buckhects are known also 
for their patented Buckstrip, moccasin-style 
vamp with its leather lining which affords 
double protection and keeps out dampness. 
Even the full bellows tongue is of full-grain 
Indian-tan leather and the boot has toughest 
oak-tan soles, heavy enough to hold hob- 
nails. 

A favorite boot among sportsmen; an ideal 
boot for rough outdoor work. 


Our Special Offer 


Over 5000 merchants in the United States 
sell Buckhect Boots. Where we have no 
dealer, however, we will fill your order by 
mail. We pay parcel post charges. Our 
special method insures perfect fit. If not 
satisfactory, upon receipt, shoes may be re- 
turned and money re- : 
funded. Write today } 
for 1926 catalog. Use 
coupon. 

In New York: The H. &D. § 
Folsom Arms Co., 344 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


In Chicago: Von Lengerke 
& Antoine, 33 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Buckhect patented ** Buckstrip 
moccasin-style vamp, with soft 
leather lining; gives double vamp 
to keep out dampness. 


Indian-tan leather, perfected in 
California, by which ofl is 
tanned into the leather—not 
merely applied afterwards. In- 
sures utmost Water-resistance and 


b  pliability. 


Bucxincuam & Hecut, 92 First St.,San Francisco 


Buck Hect 


INDIAN-TAN PROCESS 
(Oil-in-the-leather) 


Boots 


Buckingham & Hecht, 
g2 First St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Send me without charge, your 1926 catalog, 
prices and measurement blank. 


Name 


Address. 
(Please write dealer's name and address on coupon margin.) 
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Merchants Who See 
Where They’re Going 


HE merchant with a Remington Cash Register in his 

store is never in doubt about the vital facts of his busi- 
ness. He has them printed for him every day in simple, 
usable form. 


These modern business machines embody exclusive features 

which provide the protection you would expect from any 

good register, plus more complete control of your business, 

and valuable merchandising assistance. They give you more 

than you thought a cash register could give. You should 
» see a Remington before you buy. 


Remington Branches are located in the principal cities of 


the United States, and in Toronto and Vancouver, Canada. 


Telephone or write to the nearest office. We will gladly 
demonstrate these up-to-date machines without obligation 
to you. 

Remington Offices: 
Akron, Ohio Fort Worth, Tex. 


New Haven, Conn. Springfield, Mass. 


Albany, N. Y. Fresno, Calif. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 

Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids, Mich. New York City St. Paul, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. Harrisburg, Pa. Oakland, Calif. Syracuse N.Y 
Binghamton, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. Oklahoma City,Okla. Tacoma, Wash. 
Birmingham, Ala. Houston, Tex. Omaha, Nebr. Tarn : Fle cao 
Boston, Mass. Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. SDE Ras 


Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. Wichita, Kans. 
Sacramento, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
See ere vin Wilmington, Del. 
pa £ Oo oO, ex. 7, i 5 J y 
San Diego, Calif. Yonkers, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux City, lowa 
Spokane, Wash. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fargo, N. D. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 


In Canada: 
Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


In Canada: Remington Cash Register Company of Canada, Ltd. 
557 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 904 Robson St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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does it with an overhead of only 14 per 
cent. The credit for this low cost of ad- 
ministration belongs with Daniel Froh- 
man, who has given his time and money 
for years as a labor of love, and to Sam 
Seribner, Mare Klaw, Bernard A. Reinard 
and Walter Vincent. Percy Williams, the 
vaudeville magnate, on his death be- 
queathed $3,000,000 to the fund. When 
the estate is liquidated and the money is 
available, part of it will be spent at once in 
enlarging the Actors’ Home on Staten 
Island, where thirty-five veteran actors 
and actresses now are housed with every 
comfort for the balance of their lives. 

T know of no other class or profession 
that gives a quarter as much to charity or 
gives it a quarter as cheerfully as do actors. 
Perhaps no other profession has such a 
tribal memory of a time when none of its 
professors was safe from the need of alms. 


| ‘This habit of generous giving made the 


actor useful to the Government during 
the war. Every week while the wounded 
of the A. E. F. came back from France, 
Gene Buck took a party of from fifty to 
three hundred and fifty convalescent sol- 
diers to a matinée, then to The Lambs for a 
dinner, where the celebrities of the stage 
waited on the tables and later gave a show. 

In recognition of the money the mem- 
bers subscribed and induced the public to 
subscribe in the Liberty Bond campaigns, 
the Government paid us the honor of nam- 
ing a9700-ton Shipping Board freighter The 
Lambs, and the ship has done us proud. 
Out of that great war-built or acquired fleet 
of something like 1600 merchant vessels, 


| The Lambs is one of the few not tied up, 


junked or lost. It has steamed 200,000 miles 
since 1919 and is in a round-the-world serv- 
ice from New York to the Philippines and 
the Dutch East Indies today. 


An All-Star Cast 


The private charities of The Lambs and 
of actors in general are less spectacular but 
continuous. I have seen $2000 to $3000 
raised quietly in the club in an afternoon 
for a family left destitute by the death of 
an unfortunate or improvident member. 
They give quite as freely of their time, their 
art and the milk of human kindness. Be- 
cause it could have happened only of actors, 
and illustrates the kindliness of our kind, I 
set down here a strange and dramatic story 
told me by Dodson Mitchell last summer 
when both of us were playing in Phila- 
delphia. 

Billy Judson had been a broker in Wall 
Street, a dog fancier, a first nighter and a 
Broadway character until paralysis laid 
him low. Although the paralysis was all 
but total, Judson continued to conduct his 
brokerage business from his bed in his 
bachelor rooms in West Forty-sixth Street, 
using a specially designed headgear tele- 
phone, and to keep open house there for 
his numerous friends. With that eager 
sympathy characteristic of the real Broad- 
way, Judson’s friends used to make it a 
point to stop in and brighten his day with 
the chatter of the stage, the paralytic lis- 
tening wistfully to the talk of the life he had 
loved and now was denied him. Occa- 
sionally, when the weather was fine, a 
lawyer friend used to wheel him along the 
sidewalks of Forty-sixth Street in a hospital 
rolling bed as the crowds were moving into 
the theaters, Judson’s eyes lighting up with 
a pathetic blend of pleasure and pain. 

Someone among his callers spoke to Jud- 
son one day of a Miss Gay MacLaren, who 


April 17, |; 


had the remarkable gift of being able {| 
produce a play line for line and char, 
for character after watching it three oy 
times. Within the Law was the sh. 
the moment, Judson was frantie’to 5 
and Miss MacLaren, who had just rety, 
from Panama, where the Governmen’ 
sent her to entertain the force that. 
digging the Canal, was reported to | 
added Within the Law to her reper 
When the situation was explained to 
MacLaren she offered at once to te, 
the play at Judson’s bedside. 
Winchell Smith brought along Dj 
Mitchell, who was playing the male 
Within the Law. Mitchell was ske. 
of Miss MacLaren’s or anyone’s abil 
do more than memorize the lines, if 
and Judson, anxious to believe tha 
could do all that was claimed for he 
the actor a box of cigars on the out 
A stipulation of the bet was that) 
MacLaren was not to know Mitchell’ 
identity and that he should be intro: 
to her as Mr. Dodson. | 


Hard on the Pig 


She came and Mitchell lost th) 
Without scenery or costumes, withou 
having seen the script of the play, a 
fore that curious little audience, sh, 
the drama letter-perfect and with ar 
mimicry, the paralytic devouring | 
with his glowing eyes. 

“T had expected a memory stunt 
Mitchell told me. “It was rema 
enough as that, but it also was ane 
dinary piece of acting. She was Jan 
and Florence Nash to the life. Hy 
were not such exact copies, of cour 
they were amazingly good. I hady: 
culty in recognizing myself. And wl 
had finished, she turned to me and 
‘Well, Mr. Mitchell, how did you I} 
She had recognized me from the fir, 

The postwar drama reminds n 
and then of the hero of a ballad cont, 
to the program of the Golden 
Gambol by Benjamin H. Burt, | 
laureate of The Lambs. It runs, in) 
follows: | 


One evening in October, | 
When I was far from sober | 
And dragging home a “load” wil 
pride ; | 

My poor feet began to stutter, 

So I lay down in the gutter, 

And a pig came up and lay down by | 
Then we warbled, “It’s fair weath 
good fellows get together,” 
Till a lady passing by, was heard 
“You can tell a man who boozes byt 
mates that he chooses,” | 
And the pig got up and slowly walk 


/ 


CHORUS | 


Yes, the pig got up and slowly walk 
Slowly walked away, slowly walke 
Yes, the pig got up, and without a 
say, | 

He looked at me, and thought that | 
Would leave me where I lay. | 
And the P-I-G a lesson taught to? 
And that was, not to be a bigger pis 
So I climbed next day on the wate 
stay, | 
When the pig got up and slowl 
away. 

One of these days even the pig’ 
to walk out. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a se 
articles by Mr. Hopper and Mr. Stout, — 


sather duster when a great many of 
asking him to do it with dynamite. 
betrue that you can’t convict today 
with fifty million dollars; it may be 
at in an era of prosperity there has 
1 up the old tendency to overdo 
i] jugglery and romp away with 
privileges. If this is so, it may put 
olidge Administration to its test; 
. President probably knows that if 
ssires he can say a stronger no than 
vho has shouted no until he has lost 
e. There is nothing so terrifying as 
; of patience by one who has not 


as prepared and I think he knew it. 
‘e he knows now better than any- 
e fact little realized—that the presi- 
vequires a skilled and not an un- 
workman. And this means, we are 
ag to learn, not a mere business 
yt a mere engineer, not a mere law- 
1 certainly not a mere orator. It 
sither a driving, inspiring superfig- 
able of swinging great masses of 
ind their thoughts into a battle for 
ng when the occasion has arisen, or 
3 a practiced technician in political 
tration when our need is primarily 
ed political administration. 
led administration is not enough,”’ 
Sanders, the President’s secretary, 
ay. “It must be political adminis- 
in the best sense of the term.” 


ull Days for the Radicals 


mpossible to fill the presidency by 
iciency and learning such as might 
zht together if in one man we could 
greatest engineer and the greatest 
ist the world had ever known. Such 
ould still lack a much greater neces- 
yur highest office; that greater ne- 
is the understanding of the waves 
dles, the ebbs and floods of human 
inions and emotions, together with 
il practiced skill in dealing with the 
iachinery of politics. 
those politicians who have been 
mw beaten by Coolidge complain to 
“there never was a greater politi- 
he White House,”’ I cannot tremble 
country; I confess to a sense of 
security. No doubt it is all so, and 
is it should be. 
lge has been practicing politics 
began to shave. I have never con- 
shat it was of any great significance 
came from a farming country, or 
ay or milked a cow or walked to 
Within my own acquaintance there 
dreds of persons who walked to 
nilked a cow, carried a sugar bucket 
ne from a farming community; 
them would do for the presidency. 
fact that Coolidge practiced poli- 
dso far as anyone can say, always 
od-service politics—all his life is of 
nificance. That, together with his 
» Tugged, unbending, reassuring 
meness of inheritance, training and 
rt make up the picture of a success- 
dent for our present need. Putting 
the Coolidge simplicity into the 
on of it, one may say that he is a 
n who knows his job. 
nowing the job that has given him 
| to conduct a presidency under 
le nation is probably more united 
n, more nonpartisan in action than 
its history. Radical leaders and 
good honest lifelong radicals— 
9 my ear because of it. They live 
ntent, and quite properly so, and 
€s perform an excellent service in 
human justice; but just now, be- 
oolidge and the state of mind of the 
they are out of luck. Only one 
their grass grows where two grew 
nd they eye the thin field with sad, 
late eyes and pray for rain. 
‘ise the Democratic oppositionists. 
speaking, they are busy signing on 
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THE PRESIDEN 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the dotted line because they cannot make a 
dotted line of their own or unite in devising 
one. Coolidge, with potent inaction, creates 
among his political opponents a kind of im- 
potent inaction. 

There used to be a story of a regiment 
from a mountain county, formed to fight 
in the Civil War. So many were the feuds 
within its ranks that all the fighting it ever 
did was within its own quarters, and it 
never reached the front. It is a good deal 
the predicament of the opposition today. 

The tariff? Well, cotton mills have slid 
South, and there is Southern steel and an 
ever-growing list of industries wanting tariff 
protection from Democratic congressmen 
and senators. 

Farm relief? Well, Coolidge has sat 
quietly, and a situation has developed grow- 
ing more and more like that created by a 
white settler in Indian Territory who told 
the Indians that if they would help him put 
up his fences he would cause the Great Spirit 
to give them any weather they wanted. 
The job being done, the settler said, “What 
kind of weather will you have?” and an at- 
tempt to arrive at a united decision ended 
in a riot, from which chaos the white settler 
walked away in philosophical meditation. 
Somehow when the end of the political 
poker reposes in Coolidge’s hand it is al- 
ways the cool end, and with a quiet smile 
he invites his opponents either to join him 
or take the other end where the iron is red. 

Everyone knows that for the radical 
liberals and for the Democratic opposition 
there is in all this an irritating, tantalizing 
situation. The Coolidge policy of calm and 
waiting “‘for each new day and doing as 
near as possible what is right”’ is a kind of 
round and polished granite ball in which 
there is no hole and on which there is no 
handle. Those who rush into No Man’s 
Land with gas bombs are usually self- 
asphyxiated while the man in the dugout 
looks down his nose and rubs one of his 
white collies behind the ears. It is enough 
to make anyone crazy! 


Political Jiujitsu 


Of course there is the old tradition of 
conflict between the White House and Con- 
gress; but the trained technician of politics 
in the best sense, now in the Executive 
Mansion, has a method not unlike Japanese 
jiujitsu, that form of wrestling in which one 
allows the adversary to throw himself by 
his own exertions. One of the unwritten 
Coolidge mottoes is: “If anyone talks 
enough he will say something that isn’t 
so; if anyone does too much he will do 
something wrong.” It is another way of 
expressing the Burman motto, ““He who 
does nothing may govern the world,” and 
it is a deadly form of dugout politics— 
certainly in a period when content and 


unity are strolling down the sunny lane 
together and are telling each other that the 
President is no fanatic. 

I have an idea that Coolidge stepped into 
the presidency fully aware of that situation. 
He must have seen that our great American 
herd was grazing and in no mood to run. 
The grass was green and tender. The air 
was growing very balmy. The thing to say 
was “So, boss!’’ and spend the day mend- 
ing fences. The last thing to do was to grab 
a pitchfork and set them galloping. 

In brief, the President and the country 
together saw that for this period the best 
slogan to be found in the book was this: 
“The next pasture looks greener to the 
jackass only.” 


Slow to Anger 


There is no Coolidge leading the mob; 
there is no mob leading Coolidge. There is 
merely “‘So, boss,’”’ and the gentle sound of 
the cud. 

On this basis Coolidge conserves a vast 
amount of energy and no doubt will tell the 
country that he is satisfied with progress— 
with progress that preferably walks on in 
rubber-soled shoes rather than the type 
which jumps up and down in hobnail boots. 
He will continue to go to bed at a seemly 
hour and arise at one which will appear— 
to a civilization suffering spiritually from 
fatty degeneration—as hideously unseemly. 
He will walk over to the Executive Offices 
at a pace which never changes. He will 
receive bureau heads, congressmen, and 
will handshake by appointment only. His 
average talk with—or rather from—anyone 
is about five minutes. Twice a week he will 
hold a cabinet meeting and—as different 
from Wilson as night from day—he will let 
administrative decisions come up to him 
rather than invent them to hand down. 

Quietly, without any creaking of the 
gears, he will reward and promote those 
who are worthy and regular, for in his 
mind this keeps the machine oiled. Quietly, 
without any undue noise, he will deprive 
and punish the disloyal. He was a scholar 
once at the feet of Senator Uncle Murray 
Crane, of Western Massachusetts, and he 
has never shed the lessons of organization— 
obedience and loyalty. He dislikes Smart 
Alecks and fence jumpers and those who 
try to get into the tent under the flap. But 
the country may howl a long time to have 
someone’s head cut off before Coolidge will 
act, and then it is usually done by the man 
coming to offer his own head on a platter. 
If he likes a man and believes in him, he 
will stick to him silently through the storm. 

And then, his morning finished, he will 
get up and without changing his pace return 
to the domestic end of the White House, 
where often enough there will be a visitor or 
visitors for luncheon. There is no chatter, 
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but the guests show by a kind of furtive 
beaming that they are flattered to be there. 
Perhaps, if the moment is informal, the 
President will hold out his empty cup and 
one of the dogs with a long thrust of the 
tongue will take up the sugar at the bottom. 
A flickering smile will play at the corner of 
the President’s lean mouth. 

Tuesdays and Fridays in the afternoon 
he meets the press correspondents, and it is 
then that the mythical “‘spokesman of the 
White House” talks so that he cannot be 
directly quoted. And some of the corre- 
spondents are mystified by the mere fact 
that often there is no mystery, no double 
meaning, no subtlety and—no fanaticism in 
what they hear. 

The usual afternoon of the President has 
in it, however, two or three hours of hard 
work. He decides quickly or else takes a 
great deal of time. Often he turns about in 
his chair and looks out the window at the 
snow-clad or green stretches of White 
House grounds. His eyes do not close in 
meditation, and yet one feels that his mind 
is sitting on the day’s eggs. The secretaries 
come in and go out, bringing unsigned 
letters and documents and taking out those 
he has signed. All these must then go 
through a checking process of scrupulous 
care. There are not in existence any proxy 
or multigraph signatures of the President. 
When the pen writes ‘‘ Calvin Coolidge” it 
is done by his hand. And the pen writes 
several hundred times a day. If anyone 
believes that this is not a day’s work in 
itself let them try it! 

At dusk the President puts down his 
cigar—probably only half smoked, for he is 
sparing of smoke—and usually with two 
secret-service men he goes for his walk. The 
pace is the same even pace—always the 
same. Usually, too, he chooses the business 
district of the city for his stroll. He likes to 
see people. He likes the clang of street cars 
and the toot of taxis. He likes the store 
windows. One who has on occasions walked 
with him at this hour speculates as to why 
the President chooses this part of the city, 
and is finally led to the conclusion that the 
crowds and the shop windows make for him 
a kind of contact with the life of the na- 
tion—a slight but stimulating rubbing of 
elbows with the flow of souls and things. 


A Good Listener 


No doubt in his heart of hearts the social 
functions of the formal kind give him none 
of the ecstasies which leap in the brighten- 
ing eyes and in the peacock sensibilities of 
lesser personalities. The unreality of the 
stiff parade cannot make a profound im- 
pression upon him. And yet with prece- 
dents and correctness he sometimes plays 
as with little tin toys. The toys are more 
important to others, but he finds a passing 
amusement in showing that he, too, can wind 
them—sometimes with a hand more skilled 
than any other. 

After dinner at the White House the 
President leads his male guests to hi 
study—the room where Lincoln signed tk 
Emancipation Proclamation. He touche 
off the open fire and, sitting down at his 
desk, glances over the yellow sheets on 
which the clippings from the press of the 
nation selected for his eye are pasted. A 
moment of observation often indicates the 
President’s uncanny ability to eliminate 
unessentials of all kinds and absorb es- 
sentials with his avid economy of energy. 

In general conversation he never dumps 
ideas. Into it he drops few words. Into it, 
occasionally, he will shoot a dart of humor 
so finely pointed that men of dull wits often 
fail to see it fly and go to its mark. But 
above all, the most important character- 
istic, often unnoticed, is his faculty for 
listening without any concentrated atten- 
tion. One is often astounded when, after a 
conversation during which Coolidge, be- 
hind the screen of mere polite listening, has 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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matically in proportion to the 
tendency to rebound. On 
smooth roads it eases up to 
give freer play tocar springs, 
thus eliminating the hard, 
jerky sensation of too rigid 
resistance. 


Laboratory and road tests over 
a period of years insure the de- 
sired action under all weath- 
er and road conditions. 
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Prove for yourself the simplicity of this wonderful 
new device—prove it with a common spool and 
piece of string, as illustrated above. In the WEED | 
Levelizer the spool is a floating drum, the piece of 
string is a special steel cable. Your fingers hold- 
ing the spool are a strip of special frictional ma- 
terial fastened to the inner side of the steel shell 
at the bottom of the Levelizer. 


This illustrates all there is to the Levelizer, | 
cept that spiral springs re-roll the floating drum, | 
pulling the cable in quickly on the return stroke. 
It’s so simple that nothing gets out of order—) 
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y been lost in his own thoughts, it 
is disclosed that he has picked up 
sed idea, rolled it over and over, 
its skin, removed its seeds, swal- 
meat and has already digested it. 
en he is talking alone with a per- 
ongenial to him that the President 
-and sometimes with eager pleas- 
he expression of his ideas. He 
y out his own mental processes by 
‘t upon the mental processes of his 
I could not imagine: his doing 
; he has full faith and belief in the 
f the other mind. That would be 
d Coolidge, even in conversation, 
nomy. He offers anything from 
box of mentality rather shyly. 
shrust the box under all our noses; 
dge, as we are seeing, is really no 


an idea that when he pulls down 
; at the seemly hour at which he 
s day he has already tucked away 
ordered compartments all the va- 
grist which have been brought 
ntal mill. My impression is that 
t bin of all is that one labeled No 


in is a useful one for any Presi- 
is becoming increasingly so. To 
) reject fake chaff and reach out 
he kernels of truth is one of the 
irts a President can have. The 
to influence the President—to get 
we becoming always more skilled 
ed in technic. 


Isolation of a President 


n with, few persons are willing to 
resident the truth if the truth is 
t. It is always a job for the next 
refore, if anything like 50 per cent 
ath in the world is unpleasant, 
per cent of the truth must be 
ad captured by the Executive’s 
ts. And even a President, along 
est of us, may not enjoy the chase. 
courtiers and the modest and the 
silent and say that they would not 
0 tell the President that he is on 
ig trail, tremendous pressure is 
rted to wheedle him off the main 
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great deal of villainy in this. It 
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ess is one by which some group 

3 a special interest to serve, and 

able to reach the President di- 

kes almost instinctive steps to 

| through the group around him. 

* begins by work done on some 

ficer or on some senator or on 

onal friend. 

s what the President should do,” 
to the man who may carry the 
A letter reaches this man from a 

end in Chicago who slips in some 

the letter: “And by the way, this 
he President should do if he is 

h the problem of this and that.” 
A meets B in a club in New York 

3 that if he ever sees the President 

he will not mention it, but 
what the President should do.” 

0 deep-laid intrigue which finally 
In the President’s face, but a 

‘ dropping drops of water until 
little hole in the granite. I am 

| that Coolidge has more resist- 

1ese attempts to get his ear than 
man who during my memory has 

e White House. But nothing can 
difficult to resist, nothing more 

an the little push, push, push of a 

group applied to a man who after 

300d deal isolated from normal 
with human beings. 

sidency has that curious isolation. 

nan who can summon everybody 

\¢ loneliest man in the whole land. 

sterously social being the strain 

killing. Coolidge is not a boister- 

“ial being. Loneliness afflicted 

be afflicted Wilson tragically, and 
own Taft’s nerves. Once a man 
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steps into the White House he becomes in 
some degree a person who must suspect 
those who approach him. How could it be 
otherwise? They come so often wanting 
something—wanting office, wanting to 
flatter, wanting to hoodwink, wanting to 
importune, wanting to make impressions 
deeper than the truth and perhaps inno- 
cently varying from the truth. The old 
freedom for easy human intercourse has 
gone; the air takes on the chill of un- 
naturalness, watchfulness, a stilted and 
timid and fabricated relationship. 

If the President picks new warm friends, 
these friends are called White House pets. 
Immediately there is attributed to them 
strange powers of influence; they are be- 
sieged by favor seekers; they are branded 
by the envious as 
having wormed 
their way into pre- 
ferment. When 
Harding burst forth, 
when Wilson grew 
brooding and Taft 
became irritable 
about the loneliness 
of the presidency 
it was not an empty 
complaint. Thereis 
an abnormality 
about the life of a 
President which for 
most men creates a 
great pain. It isa 
locked-in feeling. 
Coolidge no doubt 
can dea! with it bet- 
ter than most men, 
for the whole pat- 
tern of his life is one 
of restraints, metes 
and bounds and 
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willingness to carry out his plans. This 
faith in the service, in its loyalty, readiness 
to sacrifice, its resourcefulness and ability 
to accomplish, has been the mainstay of 
the director of the Bureau of the Budget 
during these trying years in his effort to 
carry out the President’s instruction—to 
reduce expenditures so that taxes may be 
reduced.” 

In making this tribute to the President 
he also gave recognition to the hours of 
labor—the long, long hours of labor, a good 
deal of it evening labor—which the Presi- 
dent, in conference after conference with 
General Lord, personally puts into the 
striving for economy and tax reduction. 
The triumphs of tax reduction are not 
brought about by waving a wand or even 
by a vote of Con- 
gress. They have 
been brought about 
in large measure by 
plain, downright, 
unadvertised long- 
hour hard work 
done by Coolidge 
himself — work of 
which the country 
has little concept or 
realization — and 
for which it has per- 
haps as little grati- 
tude or recognition 
as it has for the work 
done by General 
Lord. These are 
the unfanatical con- 
tributions of un- 
fanatical persons. 


No Myth 


There is no Cool- 


motes and battle- 
ments. The more 
peace there is within 
a man, the less di- 
version he needs 
from without. 

The qualities one finds in the man him- 
self rather than the burdens of the presi- 
dency determine how well a man can stand 
the much-discussed strain of the office. The 
wear and tear of duties and labors may be 
great, indeed, but the real wear and tear is 
spiritual. 

Coolidge has a spiritual poise difficult 
to unbalance. I do not question that the 
death of his son and the illness of his 
father have given him more of pain and 
suffering than all the difficulties and dark 
moments which have to do with being 
President. This is because below the armor 
of inexpressiveness he is a sensitive man, 
with loyalty of affection in his heart all the 
more unswerving because all deep roots are 
more undemonstrative than leafy branches 
which blow in the wind. 


Let Coolidge Do It 


As for the labors and duties of the office, 
Coolidge has met them with a cool regimen 
probably because from the outset he looked 
the situation squarely in the face. He rec- 
ognized the fact that not only the war but 
the miracle development of the economic 
and social fabric of the nation has caused a 
centralization as difficult to turn back as it 
is undesirable to tolerate. This centraliza- 
tion not only throws vast new labors into 
the old departments but has created endless 
commissions, bureaus and homeless bodies 
which report directly to the President. 
The Veterans’ Bureau, which dispenses a 
tremendous slice of the national income, is 
only one of a long list of bodies, each of 
which every day throws three days’ work 
and care into the office of the President. 

When General Lord, director of the 
Budget Bureau, spoke of his own labors on 
January thirtieth, he said: 

“Underlying the President’s insistence 
upon constructive economy in Federal oper- 
ations, underlying his strict limitation of 
estimates, has been his faith in the loyalty 
of the rank and file of Federal employes, 
and his appreciation of their ability and 
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idge myth. If Cool- 
idge mystifies 
anyone it is merely 
because in a fanati- 
cal era he is not 
fanatical. 

And there is a kind of comfort in that. 
When so many human beings are jazzing 
and jiggering and blowing up and trying to 
evade and escape the inevitable responsi- 
bilities, when drivel passes for philosophy 
and every school child invents a new world 
and youth and bobbed-hair old age go skit- 
tering off after excitement and change, 
plans, programs, mushroom progress and 
desires to snatch from God all His func- 
tions—then there is comfort in Coolidge. 
Perhaps not so much in Coolidge as in the 
fact that the country finds comfort in him. 
There is comfort in our faith in him because 
it gives faith in ourselves: There still re- 
mains something in the good old-fashioned 
policy of not being a fanatic. 

The Coolidge régime may not be very 
entertaining. Lots of us expect govern- 
ment and politics to furnish a kind of na- 
tional circus. And the circus has almost 
gone into winter quarters. 

“Flow is politics down your way?” 

“There isn’t any any more.” 

With such a régime there is bound to 
come a measure of irritating smugness. 
Whatever little souls ride on the Coolidge 
wagon are loathsome with their sense of 
safety, sufficiency, sureness, safety; and 
they are smug. 

They will go on smugging for a long time. 
They are probably on for a long ride. The 
Coolidge wagon fairly purrs on its way. 
The only danger in sight is this—when 
things are so right at home, that is the time 
when a President is most susceptible to 
those who show him the glittering allure- 
ments, the dazzling immortality which 
awaits the man who not only can fix the 
United States but who can expand the job 
of President to that of fixing the whole 
world. It takes a strong man not to reach 
out and put a patronizing hand on the 
world’s head. 

. But Coolidge is a strong man; he is not a 
sky writer. He is not going to make us 
over, nor the world either. 

I have never seen him step outside his 
job. It is job enough. 
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THEY ALSO FISH 


news, he concealed it, whistled carelessly 
and removed his policeman’s uniform with- 
out 2 murmur of protest. He was unaware 
that he had a deadly enemy within the 
camp, and further unaware that Shorty had 
spent sums of money in the other days en- 
tertaining Miss Daboe, and was now suffer- 
ing from the pangs of unrequited affection. 

Had Curley known these things, he 
would have been astonished that a person 
should feel so deeply over the matter of a 
girl more or less. To Curley, girls were 
people who came and went. Girls were al- 
ways falling in love with a man, as Curley 
saw it, but they always recovered nicely 
and no harm done. As for a fellow being 
annoyed because a damsel’s love grew cold, 
Curley would have grinned at the mere 
thought. He had a little red book and the 
names in it began with Alice and ran to Zoe. 

“Now,” said Gil later in the morning of 
Shorty’s declaration, “‘if you’re going to be 
a stunt man, get ready, because we shoot 
some of the bear stuff this afternoon.” 

“I’m ready,’’ answered the second co- 
median. “What’s there to get ready?” 

“We start for the ranch at: one o’clock. 
Take two or three uniforms, because you 
might need them.” 

Shorty heard the head cameraman in- 
form Miss Daboe that Mr. Hamp would 
do his own dangerous work for the rest of 
the picture, but was unable to tell how the 
news affected her. He saw her staring at 
him, as noon approached, with what seemed 
added respect and a dash of admiration. 

“T start on the bear stuff this afternoon,” 
he told her casually, just as though she had 
not broken his heart with her flippant 
ways. 

“Yes,” she said brightly. 

“And it ought to look good, because 
some of it is pretty risky. That bear ain’t 
anything to fool with.” 

This statement was not far from the 
truth. Mr. Gilfillan and his staff had met 
immediate trouble when the quest for ani- 
mals began. The elephant was readily had, 
but the lions were distinctly second-grade 
and all six of them seemed to be worn in 
spots, like a doctor’s rug. A second batch 
was ordered and approved, though the 
jungle monarchs were not as ferocious as 
Gil expected. The first four leopards were 
returned. When it came to the bear, Gil 
personally examined half a dozen, running 
from light cinnamon to grizzly, before 
finally settling upon Louie Zeller and his 
trick bruin. 

Louie was a dark-skinned person of in- 
determinate nationality, and his bear was 
guaranteed sound in wind and limb, fully 
trained and broken to picture work. Gil 
concluded the deal, which called for Louie 
to receive twelve dollars a day for the serv- 
ices of himself and his educated brute. 

Though I desire to refrain from giving 
away studio secrets, I may say here that 
anybody who looks carelessly at an animal 
picture in a theater and concludes that 
there isn’t much to it is mistaken. Nine 
actors in ten are frightened rigid at the 
thought of having to perform in the pre- 
carious company of lions, bears, tigers, 
large hairy apes, elephants and other four- 
footed denizens of forest and jungle that 
one beholds galloping friskily over tables 
and chairs in a two-reel comedy. 

Men and women alike blanch with terror 
but go through with their business like 
heroes. Quaking stars and lesser ones sub- 
mit to lion familiarities, wondering if night 
will find them still with the concern. 
Moviegoers who believe it is all in fun, and 
that play acting with a herd of studio lions 
is a harmless pastime, are in error. It is 
nothing of the sort; and the most reputable 
lion is likely to have a bad night, suspected 
by nobody until he has bitten an extra 
man into two equal parts. 

Every studio has its grim tales of tame 
lions that went off half-cocked and left 
nothing but a job for the undertaker where 
once a strong man had stood; and it wasa 
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palsied Afro-American actor on a comedy 
lot who, upon being informed by the direc- 
tor that the lion would presently sneak up 
and lick his molasses-covered feet, quav- 
ered: ‘“‘Whose feet is what lion gonna lick 
the ’lasses offen when?” 

Mr. Gilfillan, directing an earlier animal 
opus, commanded a reluctant Thespian to 
enter the cage and go through certain 
familiarities with a gentleman tiger of none 
too speckless character. 

“Go on,” urged Gil, who would not him- 
self have entered a cage for all of Holly- 
wood’s diamonds. 

“Yeah,” answered the trembling actor, 
“Go on in, and what if I get chawed?”’ 

“You won't,” Gil assured. 

“How do you know I won’t?” 

“He can’t chaw you because all his teeth 
have been taken out.” 

“All right,’’ said the actor, still defiant. 
“But I don’t want to get gummed to 
death.”’ 


Mr. Louie Zeller presently made his first 
official appearance at the O’Day and Gro- 
gan studio leading his bear on the end of a 
chain, and he was at pains to assure every- 
one that here was a perfectly trained speci- 
men of mountain bruin that would cause 
nobody a moment’s uneasiness. This 
pleased Gilfillan, who directed most of 
his animal action from the top of a set. 
The studio gazed upon the bear with 
considerable interest and at Louie in aston- 
ishment, for Mr. Zeller was dressed in a 
padded-leather suit that gave him a slightly 
overstuffed appearance. 

“‘What’s that for?’’ Gil demanded, pok- 
ing Louie in the stomach with an inquiring 
finger. 

“This,” Louie explained, ‘‘is so John” — 
the bear—‘“‘will not scratch when he gets 
me down.”’ 

“Oh,” said Shorty, who was presently to 
have animated doings with John, “he gets 
you down, does he?”’ 

“Once in a while,’ admitted the trainer. 
“Very playful, he is. In fact, he’s as play- 
ful a bear as I ever worked with.” 

In no time at all the forces of O’Day and 
Grogan discovered that Louie had genuine 
need for his stuffed suit, and that fre- 
quently John seemed to misunderstand the 
signals or to confuse Louie’s commands. 
Toward lunchtime the first morning, there 
was a sudden scuffling on the open stage 
where Louie was putting John through a 
few simple tricks while a crowd of electri- 
cians looked on. John seized his master 
about the waist and playfully decided to 
wrestle for the spectators, and when they 
fell, John was on top and Louie was some- 
where beneath the shaggy mass, and proba- 
bly would have remained there to die of 
suffocation but for his prune. 

The prune saved him. With difficulty he 
removed an ordinary sun-dried product 
from his pocket and gave it to the beast, 
which thereupon arose and ate the prune. 
We learned then that Louie carried con- 
stantly a supply of the simple fruit in his 
pockets and used it to save his life in mo- 
ments of jeopardy. 

It was Gil’s intention to begin shooting 
bear action in the afternoon at the O’Day 
and Grogan ranch, and after lunch the 
members of the company lined up for work 
and the technical staff stood by; but there 
was no shooting of celluloid drama. The 
ranch is composed in part of-an apricot 
orchard, and it was Gilfillan’s desire to take 

a few scenes beneath the trees, with the 
bear running about or gayly gamboling. In 
this the director was frustrated, for the 
ground happened to be covered with ripe 
apricots, and it was seen at once that John 
liked apricots almost as well as prunes. He 
defied Louie and ignored commands, plead- 
ings, jerkings on his chain and light beat- 
ings with a club. He went hurriedly after 
the grounded apricots, dragging Louie and 
two prop men like so much chaff, and after 
filling his capacious maw with the early 


ripe, John curled up beneath a tree, sh 
eyes, snored hoarsely and let the mi 
picture business go hang. 

~“T thought you said that this y 
trained bear,”’ Gil bellowed in helpless 

“Just playful,” responded Louie, | 
wake him up in a minute.” 

““We don’t want him playing 9) 
time,’’ said Gil indignantly. “Wey 
to make a motion picture and not pi 
bears. Hither this beast works when 
so or the both of you get off the pay 

“I'll go talk to him,” said Loui 
the entire company spent the aft 
trying to rouse John from his dissohy 
apricot-induced somnolence, but y. 
notable success. At four o’clock Gj| 
“That’s all,” without having shot a| 
and the unit returned to Hollywood, 

A fresh start was made the fol) 
morning and at a new location in th, 
a spot free from apricots, where Gi] | 
that if John were untempted, he mig] 
sent to get ahead with the work in 
The first scheduled scene was a fun 
wherein the bear bit the policeman 
calf of the leg in a close-up, or preter 
bite him. Sltorty Hamp, playing ith| 
discussed this scene with the aj| 
master. | 

“Listen, Louie,” he remarked, “yi: 
not have noticed it, but I’ve only 4 
legs, and I’d be likely to miss one 0) 
You’re sure he’ll only pretend to | 
biting?” ' | 

. Louie laughed heartily. 

“He'll only sniff your leg,” he di 
“T’ll be right there, Shorty. 1 abs 
control this bear.” | 

“Very good,’”’ said Shorty, who 
the common human timidity abou 
and all other wild beasts down to | 
cluding porch caterpillars. | 

But before the cameras clicked, 
eventful morning, while John wass 
ing heavily in the sun, chained t 
oak, two gamboling goats from the 
rary menagerie used elsewhere in the | 
happened to go bouncing by the spt. 
bruin dreamed. One of the. goat 
trifle slow in eluding John’s light 
thrust, and people began running | 
scene, led by Louie. It appeared tl 
bears despise goats. Strong men bi 
John with such implements as 
hand. Louie swore and struggled 
the life of an innocent nanny, but | 
avail. The moment the goat had ¢ 
be, John resumed his normal ch 
went back to sleep, and a second 
man removed what had once beer 
free mountain leaper. Shorty Ham), 
his way through the little knot, at 
and with the decisive look of one 
reached certain conclusions. He apl 
Gilfillan. 

“On account of Louie having $| 
fect control over his bear,” Sho 
shakily, wiping off the beads of ) 
tion, “we will leave out this sce 
John smells my leg and it looks lik 
biting me. Otherwise you g0 8 
boy.” | 

“T don’t blame you,” retumed ! 

“Tf that’s a trained bear,” said 
‘I’m an obelisk.”’ a 

Strange as it may seem, Louie | 
his meal ticket and declared tha 
cious goat had once annoyed Joh 
had never forgotten it. The pict 
ceeded, with Shorty not any t005) 
wisdom of doing his own animal Ss) 
stead of trusting them to a reliabl: 
He looked at the radiant Hallie, 
himself anew, and informed Gilfilla 
was ready to go ahead with he 
where the bear chases the police! 
gets the can of huckleberries, whi, 
finished film turned out to bea ii 
sode. S| 
Gil placed his camerasin position 
seized the tin bucket, looked mea 
Louie, and waved his hand, indica 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
iness could begin any time. Hallie 
her lovely tresses blowing in the 
climbed upon a chair so that she 
iiss nothing, and Louie released the 
on John’s collar and said what would 
quivalent in dog talk of ‘‘Sic ’em.” 
same bear went immediately after 
and the huckleberries, and instead 
ling perfectly still for the moment, 
jad commanded and as the script 
, Shorty saw John coming and si- 
ously lost his last remaining shred 
ge. He started to run. 
rently there is nothing more offen- 
, bear than running away from him, 
in resented it. He bounded after 
mp comedian, who ran briskly, 
sehind a tree and threw his huckle- 
in away. Everyone present joined 
iase that followed, which was never 
|, and for a time Shorty led the 
yy a scant jump, the bear in second 
d Curley Stocker leading the rescue 
Louie Zeller brought up the rear, 
9 runner, and though he shouted 
ommands, nobody paid any atten- 
him. 
y’s entire life passed rapidly before 
_ as they say it always does in mo- 
{ deadly peril, his breath gave out, 

grew weak and presently John 
ip with him, threw his paws around 
hurled him to the ground, fell on 
tim and began playing post office 
nion, with Mr. Hamp howling in 
tones. 

e brief time that elapsed before 
itocker and three cowboys pounced 
ie brute, Shorty acquired cuts, 
s, lacerations and a multitude of 
unds, but no broken bones. Gil- 
‘ived soon after Curley, thoroughly 

Louie came up panting and at- 

ohn again to his chain, and a sym- 
group gathered and looked down 
» pale comedian, who lay stretched 
2 ground, his eyes closed. 

are you?”’ Gil asked, bending over 
m. 
dead,’”’ said Shorty. 
ose and gave hurried orders. A cot 
"ovised, placed on a company truck, 
stricken one was tenderly lifted 
nd started for the Sisters’ Hospital, 
'was examined by experts. As they 
ing him upon the truck, the little 
ikly opened one eye, and the last 
saw was Curley Stocker, breath- 
from his rescue work; and the last 
> heard was the sweet voice of 
laboe raised in excited praise. 
Curley,” she was saying, as the 
iver placed a blanket over the pas- 
‘he might have been killed if it 
een for you.” 
I don’t think so,’”’ Curley replied 
I. 
he would,” she insisted, her eyes 


a't anything,” said Curley. 
as positively the bravest thing I 
,’ cried Hallie, and as she seemed 
) kiss Curley in the excess of her 
sm, Shorty closed the open eye, 
an anguished sigh, and hoped he 
iss On to a better world before they 
(0 the hospital. 
2 location, Gilfillan spoke to Louie. 
winds you up,” he said. “Put 
w in a car and take him in while 
of you still have your health.” 
idn’t mean any harm,” Louie pro- 


ow,” said Gil. “He’s just playful, 
lon’t play any more in our back 


nimal man grumblingly led John 
otesting against the injustice; and 
on-picture company called it a day 
med to town, where Gil sent in a 
on for a new bear, preferably one 
eccentricities. 


the assistant comedian laid out in 
ital, it became necessary for Gil- 
make certain changes, and in as 
Curley Stocker was a smallish man 


| 
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and had doubled for several of the cop 
scenés, it was natural to consider him as a 
candidate for Shorty’s job. 

“T’ll shoot some of the early stuff over 
again,” Gil said to Curley. “You can play 
the cop all the way through.” 

“Fine,” responded Mr. Stocker. 
do I get more pay?” 

“You ought to be mighty glad to have 
the chance,” Gil said indignantly. 

“T am, but I’d like more money too,’’ 
said Curley, and it was presently so ar- 
ranged. Hallie Daboe, while regretful over 
the accident that had removed Mr. Hamp, 
was overjoyed to see the hero in a genuine 
rdle. The troublesome animal comedy was 
begun afresh, and from the start Curley 
buckled down, worked hard and surprised 
Gil with his enthusiasm and energy. O’ Day 
and Grogan surveyed the rushes in the pro- 
jection room and assured each other that 
as a substitute for the absent Shorty this 
fellow was doing very well. 

Following a studio custom, the wounded 
comedian was reduced to half salary during 
his invalidism, and when the nurses brought 
him his official release card, testifying that 
he was now strong enough to resume his 
wonted occupation, Shorty returned to 
the studio, a trifle wan and wistful and 
having the martyred air of a man who has 
passed close to the valley of the shadow 
and is willing to suffer for his art. 

He was received rather casually, it 
seemed to him. O’Day shook hands, but 
displayed lack of |interest in Shorty’s 
hospital career. The animal comedy was 
finished, cut and shipped and nobody ap- 
peared to have missed the assistant 
comedian. 

He went at once to the cashier’s window 
and collected his pay checks—fifty dollars 
a week, instead of the former hundred. 
Gil greeted him heartily. Hallie Daboe 
smiled politely and said she was glad to 
see him about again. Curley Stocker 
nodded. Then Shorty heard the studio 
news. 

“We're starting in on a fresh one,” Gil 
informed him. ‘‘O’Day has what he thinks 
is a funny idea for a two-reeler and he 
wants it done immediately.” 

“Good,” said Shorty. ‘“‘And after me 
being cooped up in that hospital so long, 
I’m mighty anxious to get back on the 
job.” 

Gil cleared his throat and stared out of a 
window. There was a touch of embarrass- 
ment in his manner. 

“You shouldn’t start back to work too 
soon, Shorty,” he asserted, avoiding his 
comrade’s eye. ‘That was a bad shock 
you had and you’re not strong enough for 
this rough picture that’s coming. You look 
pale to me, and a rest will do you good.” 

“T don’t want to hold up any picture 
while I rest. Besides that, I’m on half pay, 
which you may have forgotten, and I’ve 
had enough half pay.” 

“Tt won’t hold up the picture,” Gil re- 
turned. ‘‘The fact is, Shorty, on account 
of you being laid up for repairs and not 
knowing when you'd be strong enough to 
tackle the job again, I cast Curley for the 
part in this new one.”’ 

Shorty carefully extinguished his ciga- 
rette and placed it upon a tray. He looked 
at Gil, who grinned. 

“Does this mean I’m fired?”’ he asked. 

““Not a chance,” said Gil heartily. “‘Cer- 
tainly not. What’s the matter with you, 
Shorty?” 

He reached over and slapped his com- 
panion in many pictures a resounding 
whack. 

‘I’m only going to use Curley in this next 
job because there’s a part that fits him 
better than it does you.” 

“You don’t want me to resign?” 


“But 


“No!” shouted Gil. ‘Thisstudio couldn’t 
get along without you. Where would 
O’Day be without the Gil-and-Shorty 
comedies?”’ 

“And I stay on half pay till this next one 
is done?” 

“Sure, but you can stand it. I tried to 
keep ’em from cutting you, but you know 
Grogan.” 

“TI know O’Day too,’’ Shorty said 
gloomily. ‘‘Certainly looks to me like a 
raw deal.”’ 

Having reached a definite understand- 
ing, the conference dissolved and Shorty 
spent his first day out of hospital strolling 
through the studio and gazing at the pleas- 
ant activities in which he was to have no 
part. He felt an outsider and abused. 

Hallie Daboe, with her hair in a new 
style, spoke to him in a friendly way and 
asked if his wounds were entirely healed, 
and while he was looking into her brown 
eyes and telling her the details and what 
the doctors had said about certain danger- 
ous lacerations, Hallie excused herself to 
answer the telephone. Later in the day 
the exile observed Hallie and Curley to- 
gether. 

The new picture began under Gil’s direc- 
tion and pushed rapidly ahead with no 
trouble of any kind. Shorty heard from 
cameramen, prop boys and others that 
young Stocker was doing splendidly and 
that Gil would undoubtedly have an up- 
roarious two-reeler. Others spoke of Hal- 
lie’s rapid advance and of how much better 
she seemed to be doing her work. At the 
conclusion of a not very joyous week, Mr. 
Hamp approached the cashier’s window, 
stood at the end of the line and finally re- 
ceived his check. He glanced at the figures 
and stopped. Where it should have read 
fifty dollars, it read forty. 

“Some mistake,’’ he said politely to the 
cashier, who was the usual stern individual 
that always seems to handle money. ‘‘I’m 
on half pay, and half of a hundred isn’t 
forty.” 


“‘There’s a ten-dollar reduction, Shorty.” | 


“What for—what for?”’ the comedian 
asked irritably. ‘‘Ain’t it small enough? 
How can you deduct anything from fifty 
dollars?”’ 

“‘For the present,’’ responded the cashier. 

“What present?” 

“Everyone in Gil’s unit is contributing, 
so naturally we didn’t think you’d want to 
make an exception of yourself. They’re go- 
ing to buy Curley and Hallie either a radio 


set or a piano and have it in the new bunga- | 


low when they return from the honey- 
moon.” 

“Oh,” Shorty said weakly. 

He folded the check and stared at it hard. 

“Oh,” he said again. “Like that, eh?”’ 

“Yes, didn’t you hear about it?”’ 

“T did not.” 

*“‘Tt’s a good idea.” 

“Swell idea,” said Shorty. 

The moving line of impatient pay col- 
lectors pushed him gently away from the 
window. He walked slowly to a sunny spot 
and stood in bitter contemplation. 

“So they’re going on a honeymoon, hey? 
Well, now, ain’t that nice,’”’ he murmured. 
“T get all the good breaks.”’ 


He moved aimlessly and presently en- | 


tered his own dim dressing room, where 
there was for the moment no dressing to be 
done. He faced the lithograph of the man 
of destiny and gazed at the indomitable 
figure. 

“You make me sick,”’ he said distinctly. 

Napoleon made no reply, but continued 
to observe the retreat of his troops. 

“Fine strategist you are, you and your 
crummy soldiers.” 

He repeated the simple statement that 
the illustrious one made him ill, and with- 
out further ceremony he removed Napo- 
leon from the hook, tore the retreat into 
dismal bits and flung the pieces into the 
alley behind the sheds. He then walked 
slowly out of his dressing room and went 
over to Stage Four, where Gil was shooting 
a jolly scene between Curley and Hallie, in 
which Curley had to hold Hallie in his 
arms and kiss her repeatedly. 
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“Your man Blake has been 
after me for six months to 
give you people a trial on 
service. The Bixby outfit 
can give me delivery Friday. 
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remedy. 
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Norbert Merignon put an end to that 
phase of the affair. The city was already 
seething with the menace of war, and he 
had succeeded in securing a prompt gov- 
ernment decree of dire punishment for any 
citizen of the republic who drew a weapon 
against another. The duel would have had 
a fatal issue surely, for De Kerstrat was 
aflame with rage and chagrin, not only at 
his refusal by Diane but at the humiliation 
of Henri Chartraines’ challenge. Imbibing 
deliberately sufficient alcohol to nerve him 
to the task, Henri went to the Cercle d’Es- 
crime when De Kerstrat was fencing before 
a full gallery with Merignon. There he 
hurled himself between the fighters and 
struck De Kerstrat, who flew at him, sword 
in hand. He was pulled away and subdued 
by the others present. 

They met the following day, with Meri- 
gnon as one of De Kerstrat’s seconds. When 
the adversaries were actually on the piste, 
ready for the unequal combat, Merignon 
held up his hand, announced the decree 
and called the contest off. It looked like a 
coup de thédtre, but it really was unstaged, 
for the decree had only then been tele- 
phoned to the Cercle. However, the story 
got out. Diane then went into action. 

That same afternoon De Kerstrat was 
dictating the really eloquent and now his- 
toric proclamation that La Vie de Paris 
would with that issue suspend publication, 
in as much as its staff went to defend la 
patrie with rifles. It was the paper’s swan 
song, and the best bit of print that ever 
appeared in its columns. 

Word was sent in that a lady awaited 
him in the anteroom. He asked her name 
and was told that she was Diane Char- 
traines. What followed I can relate better 
than anyone, for I was there. I had dropped 
in to tell the editor that my orders for the 
front had come, and to say good-by. I 
might never relate the dramatic scene that 
followed except for what Henri Chartraines 
told me, sitting before the fireplace in the 
Cercle des Arts. 

What has happened since removes the 
seal from my lips. Diane, by her own act 
then, gave De Kerstrat the chance to show 
the real stuff he was made of, and for his 
name’s sake, it needs the telling now. 

I begged him not to see her, to send word 
that he was out, and actually to leave 
through a private exit, opposite to the 
salon where she fumed and waited. He knew 
that I sympathized with him, but by then 
he also knew that he had behaved badly. 
He only shook his head at me, and at the 
same time signaled that she be allowed to 
enter. 

He then rose and stood under the center 
chandelier, so tall that his head almost 
touched it, a majestic figure, with arms 
folded across his chest, his face pale, except 
where the great scar glowed. 

Diane rushed in. Evidently she had just 
come from the Bois, for she was in riding 
costume, beautiful in her short skirt and 
high boots, with spurs that jingled as she 
strode up to him. She wore a wide soft hat 
instead of the stiff, melon-shaped classical 
horror, and her hair clung damp about her 
flushed face. Her eyes, blue as De Ker- 
strat’s own, had devils in them. She 
stopped in front of him, and although tall 
for a woman, she had to look well up in 
order to send her fury to his face. In her 
right hand was a crop, held rigidly. 

For a second they held each other’s eyes, 
De Kerstrat looking down at her somberly. 
Not a word was spoken. Then she stepped 
back, suddenly throwing her right arm up 
across her body and bringing the whip 
down across his cheek. 

He did not move, though a welt sprang 
out as red as the saber scar. He might have 
been bronze, he was so completely motion- 
less. She struck again, and again; he re- 
mained still, gazing at her, still as a dead 
man. Even when Diane struck him across 
the eyes, and he closed them involun- 
tarily, he immediately opened them again, 
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to stare at her. That was the only move- 
ment of his entire body throughout the 
scene, except when raw flesh quivered under 
her lashes. She must have struck him a 
dozen times, until his face streamed blood. 
She stopped, arm upraised, just as suddenly 
as she began, and stood as if herself frozen. 
Her flushed face whitened slowly. The 
huntress goddess changed as in a dream 
into a pitiful woman with horror-stricken 
eyes. With a cry, she dropped the whip 
and rushed from the room. 

De Kerstrat remained standing fully a 
minute after she had gone, and before he 
reached down to pick up the whip. With 
his left hand he drew out a handkerchief 
and wiped the blood from his eyes. He 
walked slowly to his big carved desk, that 
had once belonged to the Duc de Richelieu 
at the beautiful Pavillon de Hanovre. He 
placed the crop in the top drawer and then 
went on with his writing, pausing only 
occasionally, again to flick away the drops 
of blood that blinded him. 

What might have happened afterward, 
if the war had not overwhelmed us, I can 
only conjecture. But with the first blow 
from Diane, revenge seemed to die within 
De Kerstrat. Two days later he had gone 
to the Front, driving his own limousine as 
an ambulance, and leaving orders for half a 
dozen cars to follow as quickly as they 
could be made ready. The De Kerstrat 
unit and that section raised by the Amer- 
ican Hospital at Neuilly were two of the 
most complete ambulance organizations to 
bear wounded from the first battle of the 
Marne. 

“Have you seen De Kerstrat lately?” 

Henri Chartraines, who for minutes had 
seemed either drink stupefied or asleep in 
the chair opposite, shot the words at me so 
quickly that I was startled. Why on earth 
should he ask me that, just as I had been 
living over again that scene of eleven years 
before? 

“You were there when Diane marked 
him—she told me.” 

The young man’s voice was calm, but 
his eyes glowed and he looked feverish. 

I replied briefly that it had been months 
since I had seen De Kerstrat, not since my 
return from a long trip abroad. Then I 
asked the news of Diane, but he did not 
reply. I had not seen Diane for years. She 
ignored me somewhat pointedly after that 
affair at La Vie de Paris, although she never 
mentioned it. During the war she was busy, 
naturally. She had organized a splendid 
base hospital. The government awarded 
her the médaille de reconnaissance. She had 
never married, I knew, and she was now, 
as ever, wild, fanciful, looking no older 
and no less beautiful. I wondered again 
why Henri had brought up the name of 
De Kerstrat. 

After a moment of silence, he pushed the 
button for a waiter, then blurted out, 
‘Well, you are not likely ever to see him 
again.” 


It took me several moments to grasp the 
significance of that. The waiter brought 
his order of another cognac a Veau, and he 
drained it off before I realized that he had 
said something tremendously important; 
that perhaps something big, serious, was on 
his mind and preyed upon him. For the 
next twenty minutes I listened, horrified, 
without interruption. 

Diane Chartraines and Guy de Kerstrat 
had never reéncountered, although Henri 
frequently entered the gay world in which 
the former editor had become prominent. 
But the two men contented themselves with 
ignoring each other. Then, just at the end 
of the present season, you remember, De 
Kerstrat’s horse Emperor won the Prix des 
Drags at Auteuil. That was the first time 
he had ever gone in for the big society 
event, although he had twice captured the 
Grand Prix at Longchamp. Diane had kept 
up her stables and for several years en- 
tered racers, unsuccessfully, for the Auteuil 
blue ribbon. This year her filly, named 
after herself, ranked favorite. The filly led 
until the straightaway finish. Emperor was 
then let loose and edged her out of victory 
by a scant neck. 

After the race, Diane and De Kerstrat 
came face to face in the paddock. She, good 
sportswoman that she was, could not keep 
out of the crowd that surrounded Emperor, 
and was patting the horse when De Ker- 
strat came up. He bowed coolly and said 
nothing. 

She flushed, then said, “‘ Congratulations, 
monsieur.”’ 

Again he bowed, smiling, with perhaps a 
touch of his former insolence, but remained 
silent. She turned abruptly and walked 
away. 

Henri Chartraines slurred these details 
over quickly, adding that after this inci- 
dent Diane had seen De Kerstrat several 
times, once during the polo matches at 
Bagatelle, again at Auteuil, and later in the 
Casino at Deauville. They had not spoken; 
but it was evident that on every occasion 
each had been fully aware of the other’s 
presence. As in the case of both Diane and 
Henri, time had little effect upon De Ker- 
strat. Despite hard living, he had been so 
much out-of-doors that in his early fifties 
he looked fitter than a decade before. He 
was lean and bronzed, so that the saber scar 
glowed more in harmony with the re- 
mainder of his coloring. 

Henri, still nervously blurring his words, 
brought his story to the night of the stag 
dinner at Count Darlys’ magnificent house 
in the Rue Barbet-de-Jouy, where the 
affair came anew to a climax—this time a 
tragic one. 

I knew Darlys slightly, and had been in 
his house, that splendid hotel of the old 
Duc de Vergne—sold, perforce, after the 
war, to this astute and somewhat vulgar 
profiteer. I had been invited there this very 
night, but I had declined promptly. We of 
the Montreux family still incline to those 
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functions familiar in a former day, but t] 


are now considered a trifle old-fashione 

Darlys is no judge of wine. Like 
nouveaux riches, he knows labels rat) 
than vintages, and serves champagne y) 
the soup. It is more expensive than g\| 
Bordeaux and Burgundy, those glorie | 
France, so he serves it through the en| 
meal—an appalling stupidity. His pom) 
general is ridiculous. The number of {) 
men always corresponds to the numbe 
guests, one being placed solemnly bel 
each chair. I tactlessly made my feel) 
apparent on the last occasion I dined th, 
Jacques Brugnon and I, seated toget) 
insisted that the serving asses should; 
stitute for the Moet-Chandon brut | 
perial that appeared with the fish coun 
decent bottle of Pouilly fuissé that wek 
ought to be kicking somewhere about ir 
cave des vins. A decent dry white Burgy 
it is, and Brugnon and I had it, despite 
distraction of the servitors and of the] 
who sensed that something was amiss, | 
I digress, which is bad form, even thi 
my point is important. 

Chartraines explained that both he 
De Kerstrat arrived early at this dil 
No one else was in the blue salon when 
entered, and where they came face to 
actually for the first time since No) 
Merignon had prevented their duel 0} 
day before the outbreak of war. Thi 
guests who were ahead of them had m_ 
into an adjoining salon, where coc) 
were being made. The orchestra— 
was always one of the features of Dj 
dinners—was ready installed behind: 
rier of palms at the end of the dining | 
and was playing a waltz. Although 
fires had been lighted in several room | 
double windows opening upon the fl, 
terrace overlooking the garden we 
open, for it was still dusk and the rea | 
of the night had not come. | 

De Kerstrat moved to a window as 
traines entered the room, and had ac | 
placed one foot on the flags outside | 
the younger man hailed him. Chart 
had been drinking—he admitted t] 
me—before he had gone to the dinne, 
even while trying to explain himself, 
in the Cercle des Arts, he could give 
logical reason why he had been the a. 
sor in the trouble that had then folloy 

Diane had told him of the meeting 
teuil and the subsequent occasions wh 
presence of De Kerstrat at the same ¢ 
ings had made an unpleasant, effeci 
her. But De Kerstrat certainly W| 
seeking an encounter with either of 
Had he been a second sooner in mal 
exit from Darlys’ salon, had his | 
foot followed the first across the ¥ 
ledge, in all probability nothing woul 
happened. He and Henri would hav | 
sat at the same table, doubtless far 
as they had done many times. 

De Kerstrat whirled about, hc 
when Chartraines called to hin 
waited, silent, his face masklike. 
traines advanced upon him, evide, 
crazily as he had rushed into the | 
d’Escrime at the time of the first chi 

Chartraines almost broke dow? 
came to this part of the story, and\ 
entirely lucid. He struck De Kers' 
remembered that, and also his owl 
ence that they fight there and the 
was confused about what happene' 
ward, until he found himself facing 
versary in the garden, both strip 
their undershirts and armed with 

Darlys was there, too, acting as 3 
for De Kerstrat. Young André Lien 
of the earlier guests, had been dragg* 
from the cocktails and served in a! 
capacity for Chartraines. De 1 
after the challenge, determined ¢ 
matters once for all, undoubtedly h 
quietly to the host, explained thes 
and insisted that the duel be foughi 
diately. It never took long to | 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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things when De Kerstrat insisted. And so 
a proces-verbal—a written document in 
France rather than an oral one, as its name 
might imply—following the after-the-war 
Code of Honor and the Duel issued by that 
celebrated swordsman, the late Georges 
Breittmayer, was drawn up and witnessed. 
It contained the Breittmayer phrasing: 
“After the war, give to the duel its grav- 
ity—that is the only safeguard for the 
present and for the future.” Therefore it 
decreed that the combat between Char- 
traines and De Kerstrat should continue 
without halt, ‘‘to the end.’’ Chartraines 
told me that he did not know that he had 
signed the procés-verbal until it was shown 
to him later. 

It was almost dark outside, but lights 
from the house made it possible for the 
swordsmen to operate. The windows of the 
salons had been closed, a precaution against 
the guests’ learning what was happening. 
However, the dining-room windows re- 
mained open, and through them came the 
sound of music. The orchestra, following 
its own ideas until the party should de- 
mand jazz, was playing the Moonlight 
Sonata of Beethoven. It floated upon the 
garden, softly, caressingly, while the sec- 
onds measured the distance on the marble 
flags. 

Several flunkies stood about, one bearing 
bath robes and another carrying an extra 
pair of swords. Their names were also at- 
tached to the procés-verbal, to make up the 
required number of witnesses without drag- 
ging any more guests into the affair. 

I have already explained the qualities of 
both De Kerstrat and Chartraines as 
swordsmen, and also that the former was 
left-handed, a fact that gave him an advan- 
tage over any right-hand opponent, much 
more over such a man as now faced him. 

De Kerstrat forced the actual duel, cer- 
tainly, but on this occasion he was indeed 
the offended party. There was no quibble 
as to the choice of arms, Chartraines agree- 
ing readily to the use of the épée, which is 
the dangerous modification of the old-style 
light rapier, although he must have known 
that he stood not more than one chance in a 
million of gaining the victory. 

What wasin De Kerstrat’s mind when he 
sought Darlys and demanded the privilege 
of an immediate encounter will probably 
never be known. It is possible that he 
wanted to wound Chartraines slightly, and 
then, following the regulations of the procés- 
verbal, the witnesses must announce that 
the difference was forever closed. Cer- 
tainly, from the manner in which he evi- 
dently fought, he did not desire more than 
this—if, indeed, he wished to harm his op- 
ponent at ail. Chartraines told me himself, 
in the Cercle des Arts, that De Kerstrat 
could have killed him at any instant after 
they had crossed swords. 

Chartraines was so poor in the telling, so 
lacking in technical knowledge of his sub- 
ject, that he could not explain his devil’s 
luck that permitted him to sit alive in his 
club to reveal the tragedy of which none of 
us had heard a whisper. I was so thrilled 
and so shocked that, I confess, it never oc- 
curred to me to wonder how it all had been 
so completely hushed. My own long inti- 
mate knowledge of the fencing art per- 
mitted me to understand approximately 
what had happened, even when Chartraines 
could not make himself clear. I have 
fenced with De Kerstrat and tried to break 
down that powerful guard of his long left 
arm. I have now learned, after a fashion, 
the proper play of the right hand against 
the left. 

In fencing, more than in any other art or 
sport, if one desires so to classify it, the 
play for the right-hander when faced with 
the left-hander is exactly the reverse of 
that which he has learned. If he drops into 
the classic garde en sixte, his body is a fair 
mark for the opponent’s lunge. So he must 
constantly remember to do something that 
he has always tried to avoid—that is, to 
keep his sword en quarte in the upper line 
and en septime rather than en seconde in the 
lower line. 
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With the foils, where touches count only 
if the point is placed full upon the body, 
between the lines of the shoulder blades 
and the hip, the right hand against the left 
becomes almost impossible. The épée is 
less difficult, but the body of the left- 
hander is so completely covered by his 
guard that it is a distant mark. About the 
best the right-hander can do is to try for 
the arm or hand. 

The orchestra began Mozart’s March 
Turque just as the swords went into play. 
De Kerstrat, according to his custom, be- 
gan skipping about, almost keeping time to 
the music, amazingly light for so big a 
frame. I can see him now, quick, graceful as 
a dancer, elusive as a shadow, except that 
the menacing point, perfectly covering the 
great body, was ready to shoot forward like 
a dart. 

Chartraines told me that he had only one 
idea in his head. It was one that I appre- 
ciated well, for it was my own, after my 
first match with De Kerstrat. I applied it 
in following encounters, and although I was 
never able to conquer him, my scores were 
better. The idea, as Chartraines expressed 
it, was to keep on his outside, which meant 
that he must keep his own blade well to the 
right, and never for a moment be trapped 
into the en-sixte parry. Fuddled as he must 
have been with liquor, his intelligence on 
this point was amazing. De Kerstrat, had 
he desired, could easily have beaten down 
his guard, but at the same time he must 
surely have recognized that the youth was 
fighting the only fight possible for the right 
hand against the left. 

The music bothered Chartraines, just as 
it excited or uplifted his opponent. De Ker- 
strat, who had been gloomy throughout the 
preliminaries, now began to smile and ac- 
tually to keep time with his right hand, in- 
stead of properly balancing it behind him. 
The younger man retreated and De Ker- 
strat advanced upon him, his feet falling in 
with the staccato movement. 

Darlys called out that Chartraines was at 
the end of the measured distance on the 
flagging. De Kerstrat stopped and brought 
his sword to salute, laughing, even though, 
under the rules of combat, he might then 
have been run through for his folly. Imag- 
ine old Louis Merignon ever overlooking a 
chance like that, when it was the bare 
point that menaced, or even only the but- 
toned foil! De Kerstrat gave ground until 
they were again in the center of the pisie, 
easily fending off the crazy thrusts that 
Chartraines, forgetting his correct theory, 
sent full toward the body. 

Then De Kerstrat began to press and to 
taunt his opponent. Several times, when 
Chartraines gave more ground than neces- 
sary in avoiding attacks that were only half 
serious, he waved his sword about lightly, 
as a baton to the music. 

Chartraines must have lapsed into com- 
plete sobriety by now, for he related what 
followed more clearly than all he had told 
before. These stunts of De Kerstrat, 
though they angered him, made him realize 
how completely he was at the other’s 
mercy unless a miracle occurred. He be- 
came cautious, and the music softened into 
minors that also subdued the enthusiasm of 
De Kerstrat. For a few moments they 
fiddled about, without any real engagement 
of steel, neither giving ground. 

The orchestra again crashed into loud 
martial chords, and De Kerstrat rushed 
him. Chartraines this time retreated 
quickly, but played alertly for a riposte. He 
told me that his nerves ceased jumping and 
that he felt so cold that he wished the 
procés-verbal—the existence of which he 
now remembered vaguely—had authorized 
him to rest within the folds of a bath robe 
that he could see from the corner of his eye 
hanging across the arm of the motionless 
valet at the side of the piste. 

That march of Mozart went on forever, 
so it seemed to him, for that is the way he 
told it, huddled in his deep chair in the club 
and stretching out twitching hands to the 
wood fire. But the march was coming to 
its majestic climax, when all the instru- 
ments joined in a swinging rhythm that 
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would inspire any swordsman to do his best. 
Again the idea became fixed to keep on the 
outside. He knew that his guard was wide 
and his lunges wild, but he repeated his at- 
tacks, and once had the satisfaction of see- 
ing his point rip De Kerstrat’s shirt at the 
shoulder. 

This encouraged him. Even with the 
épée, the shoulder is a far mark for the right 
hand against the left. In every duel of this 
character, where the right-hander has won, 
the wound has been no farther from the vic- 
tor’s pommel than the forearm. 

De Kerstrat was surprised, but he laughed 
it off loudly, and with a complete return of 
his old-time insolence, he began to chaff 
Chartraines. He had the bad grace even to 
tell the young man that he had brought the 
trouble upon himself, and how the end for 
it was already planned. He announced that 
just when the music finished he would place 
his point under the hilt of Chartraines’ 
sword, which he said had throughout been 
held too high, and then pierce his hand. 
Then the seconds would declare De Ker- 
strat the victor and the procés-verbal would 
prevent them from again engaging in the 
same cause. The word “cause” he pro- 
nounced menacingly, insultingly, and Char- 
traines knew that he referred to Diane. 

Chartraines told me that his brain raced 
with the music that he knew would soon 
cease. He was wild, but continued the same 
tactics of keeping his distance and never 
menacing his opponent’s body. Suddenly 
De Kerstrat lunged low, and Chartraines— 
undoubtedly by accident, for the other 
could have recovered in plenty of time had 
he not been completely regardless—par- 
ried the thrust perfectly en septime. For 
the fraction of a second De Kerstrat was 
completely off guard, his sword swinging to 
the right, his body bent forward. Crazy, 
blind, Chartraines lunged and felt the point 
bite through De Kerstrat’s shirt into flesh. 
The sword jerked upward as De Kerstrat 
fell back, stiffening. The blade had en- 
tered the body, just under the shoulder and 
above the lung. 

Chartraines stared stupidly, not feeling 
the sword hilt drawn through his hand, as 
the greatest duelist of these times sank to 
the marble flags, beaten, unconscious, blood 
spurting from him in a stream, his great 
career ended. The orchestra was still. 

Chartraines, as he came to the climax of 
the story, leaped from his chair and tried 
to show me, swaying crazily, that fatal 
thrust. I understood quite well how De 
Kerstrat had paid for his carelessness and 
his generosity with his life. Several times 
with the point d’arrét I have touched left- 
handers in just that same manner, but I was 
not prepared for Chartraines’ final words. 

“And so I came here direct,” he said, 
looking at me with eyes that suddenly 
glazed. 

He crumpled to the floor, while realiza- 
tion burst upon me that he had not told me 
of a duel of some days previous, as I had 
supposed, but of that very night, at the 
dinner I had declined to attend; of a duel 
that I might have witnessed or prevented. 
This time it was I who nervously pressed 
the button for an attendant, meanwhile 
hauling Chartraines from the floor, press- 
ing him back into the chair. He was in a 
half faint. 

“Monsieur Chartraines is ill,’’ I told the 
garcon who answered the ring. “Calla taxi 
and help me get him away.” 

I did not have any clear thought as to 
what to do with him. Under the dueling 
edict it had become a matter for the police. 
I was considering different wild plans when 
the attendant came back, running. 

“A lady is calling for monsieur,” he said. 
“Perhaps we had better keep him here.” 
He babbled the words, he was so excited. 

Other servants followed, all in the same 
state. The lady, they said, demanded ad- 
mission, and already had pushed aside An- 
toine, the ancient door man, and had gained 
entry to the outer cloakroom. I thought it 
better to investigate, to allay the club 
panic, if nothing more, and to keep this 
excited female from storming any more of 
the sacred portals, where feminine foot 
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had never trod before. But Chartr| 
now suddenly revived from his gi, 
stood erect and said he would come wii, 

“Diane, probably,’ he mut, 
‘‘They’d surely have telephoned,” 

Diane burst from the cloakroom, hy; 
attendants right and left, just as y, 
tered the long corridor leading to the, 
doors. She was in evening dregs, w: 
the famous emerald that her fathe. 
bought from Abdul-Hamid, as a pe, 
to a chain of diamonds. Her long haj)| 
haircut was the one item of modernit| 
she did not affect—had come dow| 
glorious curls fell about her waist, | 
was stamped upon her face, and som 
else shone in her eyes, that were re: 
weeping—something that I never ex) 
to see in the eyes of Diane Chart) 
She was still sobbing as she rushed qj: 

“You’ve killed him! Oh, you’ye’ 
him!”’ she cried. 

Weseized her, turned her about an. 
half carried her to the door. She seer 
the point of fainting, but continued: 
out the same words, “ You’ve killed | 
between storms of tears. Her brotl 
bered, for once pulled himself com: 
together, picked her up in his arn. 
carried her to the waiting limousine 

‘Please say to drive home,” he as|| 
quietly, as I closed the car door. 


I penned the preceding account du_ 
of last night, after seeing the Chartr| 
into their car and returning to my 
ments, and during the greater part 
morning. I intended it merely for re. 
at some future time, when it was m} | 
tion to present a work in contradic 
that of Breittmayer, and of other 
the value of the duel. In this I kn 
I would win the support of Norbert | 
non, who, like myself, has always | 
that honor cannot be really vindica 
a trouble ended merely by the th 
steel into a man’s body. But there 
ceptions to every case, so it seems. 

I was surprised when, near th 
hour, I had time to glance at ther 
papers, to find no account of last | 
duel. How futile it was, I thought | 
to hush it up! It was sure to comi| 
any moment, and then, consider | 
positions held by all involved, what : 
dal indeed! 

It being a fine morning, I wer 
stroll, and a few minutes later fou 
self standing before the house of | 
strat in the Rue de Varenne. As) 
friend, I considered it fitting that! 
call, and at least say a few words ’ 
the major-domo, who had been in 
Kerstrats’ service ever since childh« 
who loved his master well. 

To my consternation, Jean welco 
with no sign of grief, and I cov 
stammer that I would leave a @! 
depart. But he beckoned me to foll 
We mounted the wide staircase ant 
down the long corridor leading to. 
strat’s bedroom, overlooking the | 
I followed slowly, to compose my 
fore looking at the mortal remains) 
truly extraordinary man. | thougl 
Jean whether his master had r« 
consciousness, and of his last hi 
moments, for with such a wound : 
traines described, it did not seem 
that he could have lived long. 

De Kerstrat was sitting up in bec 
tered, and grinning at me. 

I grasped at the side of the door. 
pale, naturally, so that his sear sh 
greater contrast than ever, and his 
was well done up in bandages. 
superman, of course, Or else, after 
thrust had been a little higher thé 
traines indicated, and thus, by « 
missed the vital organ. Anyway: 
very much alive and continued 
rather fatuously, I thought, as he’ 
his right hand. 

Upon a table beside the bed the! 
vase filled with red roses. A card, 
tached to one of the long stems! 
bearing that large, unmistakable s 
Diane. 
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7—How is the wood reduced to fibre 
pulp? 


By chemical treatment in the pulp mill. 


3 — Why is this treatment necessary? 
To remove the lignin, resins, non-fibrous ma- 
terial, coloring matter, etc., found in the wood. 


9— What is lignin? 
It is the non-fibrous binding material surrounding 
the wood fibres, which is only partially removed 
by chemical process. 


)— Does the presence of lignin in the pa- 
per affect its character? 
Yes, lignin is very susceptible to light, and papers 
containing it gradually discolor and become 
brittle. 
| — Does chemical treatment produce fi- 


bres that are pure? 
No, it is now impossible to remove all traces of 
lignin and the other impurities in the wood, 
which tend to eventually weaken and disinte- 
grate the fibres. 


2 —Is there any method of treating the 


wood fibres that will produce a more 


enduring sheet? 
Yes, but it only temporarily adds to the strength. 


3 — Does the wood paper have its ad- 


vantage? 
Yes, it is cheaper to make and fills a need for a 
paper of temporary or non-permanent use. 


t— What determines whether a rag pa- 


per or a wood paper should be chosen? 
The intended use alone should determine it. 


»— Why is the use a determining factor? 
Because where greatest strength and finest ap- 
pearance are required a rag paper must be chosen. 


»— Has the permanency of rag papers 


32 — Where may complete grades be ob- 
tained? 
The American Writing Paper Company manu- 


factures a complete line of essential bond, ledger 
and other business papers. 


33 — What are bond papers? 


Originally “Bond Paper” designated a rag paper 
used for engraved bonds and certificates. Today 
“Bond Paper” applies to many papers of moder- 
ate strength with a surface suitable for pen or 
typewriter. 


34 — What are ledger papers? 


Papers used for ledgers and book fillers. They 
are heavier in weight than bond papers. 


35—Do all bond papers have a water- 
mark? 


No, but all papers of quality should have a 
trademark watermark. It is the guarantee of a 
standardized quality product. 


36 — How may the American Writing Pa- 


per Company Quality Bond Grades 
be identified? 


By the following watermark: 


RAG\ 
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37— What do you mean by watermark? 


The watermark is a word or design impressed in 
the fibre while the paper is being formed, similar 
to a design woven in a piece of cloth. To see it, 
look through the paper. 


39 — Do the different qualities of business 
papers have distinguishing trade- 
marks? 


Yes, but in most cases the purchaser is unable to 
distinguish or to understand the manufacturer’s 
grades and trademarks. 


40—Has the American Writing Paper 
Company a quality watermark? 
Yes, the Eagle-A Trademark, previously shown. 


41 — How may the Quality Grades of the 
American Writing Paper Company 
be distinguished? 


Eagle-A rag content bonds may be identified 
by an arrow under the word ‘‘Quality”’ in the 
watermark. The arrow under the letter “Q” 
indicates the 100% rag bond; under the letter 
“U” the next grade of rag bond, etc. The posi- 
tion of the arrow always indicates the relative 
grade. The American Writing Paper Company 
does not include their all-wood business papers 
in the “quality group’’, so their wood papers are 
not marked in this way. 


42—Does the American Writing Paper 
Company make wood commercial 
papers? 
Yes: 


43 — How may their wood commercial 
papers be known? 


By the surface Eagle-A mark; or by the use of the 
word “‘Sulphite”’ in or on the paper. 


44 — How may the purchaser know which 
grade to buy? 
By use of the chart pictured below. 


been established? 
Yes, all of our oldest paper records made prior to 


the introduction of substitutes were written or 
printed on paper made from rags and these are in 
excellent condition today. 


38— Are there other marks used to iden- 
tify papers? 


Yes, a surface mark impressed after the paper is 
formed, similar to the printing of paper. This 
style of mark is generally used on wood papers. 


AMERICAN- WRITING: PAPER: COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Writing, Printing, 
Specialty and Industrial Papers 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
)— Are papers made of rag fibres more 

durable than those made from wood 


fibres? 


Yes, all physical tests prove that paper made of 
good rag fibre is stronger and more durable 
than paper made of the best of wood fibres. 


May we send you these paper buying guides—‘‘The Paper 
User’s Primer”? and ‘‘The Correct Use of Bond Papers’’, 
The Chart and Sample Portfolio of Eagle-A Bond Papers? 


3— What do you mean by physical tests 


. of paper? SRA REE 7 LORELEI Peano ear = 
here are several standard instruments used to ———— : DEX to = == : 

measure certain definite characteristics in the the “oat ae, ee Bet CS rue 
paper, such as the Mullen Tester measuring the : at the RIGHT price ee ii 
bursting strength under applied pressure; the ‘ aes ; 
Folding Tester which measures the ability of a THE GRADE CHART 

paper to withstand handling or creasing—a du- The Grade Chatt indicates the relative price- 
tability test; the Tearing Tester measuring the quality position of each of the Nine Eagle-A 


‘e, 


ei 
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oF Bonp Parer Uses 


. c grades. These nine grades cover every bond 2 : j 
Paper’s resistance to tear; the Brittleness Tester pepe nae oe ‘ ae Lae eons ee j 
—the brittleness of the sheet; the Thickness The Grade Chart supplements the Specifica- Fagle-A Bond Bie YERMANENE. | SEMUPERMANENT PTRMRORARY { 


tion Chart, and will assist the buyer in detér- 
mining whether a first, second or third choice 
should be made. : V 

It is also an accurate presentation of the M4 
bond paper standards governing the Nine ‘ 
Eagle-A basic grades, NI 
p~ . EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 

ray Sa aR el 


O "EAGLE. 


A AGAWAM: BOND: 


His produced ona vol- 

“ume basis, with all 
the resulting econo- 
my, in manufacture 
and distribution... 


Tester—the thickness; Weight Scales—the 
weight; Finish Tester—the finish; Sizing Tester 
—resistance to ink, etc. 


)—Is paper made of a mixture of rag 
and wood fibre superior to an all- 


wood paper? 
Yes, the mixture of rag with wood fibre adds to 


Rag Conrene Papers 


( f Chief uses of paper 
AN in modern, business 
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iM Letterheads 
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Surements 
Checks, 
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Jets : AGLE-A PERSIAN BOND ; Nowes 
the strength and durability of the paper in pro- WHVVOCOOOWVHOI. x) Durhaee Oe 
portion to the quality and the percentage of EAGLE-A CONTRACT BOND Receipts 


rag fibre used. 


)— Are mixtures of rag and wood fibres 

used to-dayin bond and ledger papers? 
Yes, and since there are so many possible combi- 
nations this offers a real problem to the purchaser 
in determining paper values. 
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EAGLE-A CHEVRON BOND 


EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE BOND . 
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Stock Certificates 
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Stock Reports 
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Reference Booklets | Et 
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.—How may the purchaser determine 
the value of his bond and ledger 
paper? 

This can only be determined by chemical analy- 
sis or by buying grades that have been standard- 


ized and these grades identified by watermarks 
or brands. 
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€@ For sixty years the Murphy 
long enough to test any finish, or any reputation. If the Murphy Company 
good finishes, it must be because throughout that sixty years it always tried to make the best it could. 99 
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Varnish Company has been making varnish, Sixty years is a long time— 
has a reputation for making 


If you wont beautify your car 
how about protecting it ? 


A car needs enamel just as 
badly as it needs gas or oil—=not 
as often, but as badly. Most 
owners repaint because they 


can’t stand the looks of the car, 
but the real dollars and cents 
reason is that it saves the car, 
saves it from deteriorating. You 


put a trick lock on your car to 
save it from bandits. Why not 
put a coat of enamel on to save 
it from the elements? Save the 
surface, and you save all. 

It’s surprising how soon a car 


Murphy 


Enamel — 


MURCOTE 


unsere | acquer 


MUR PAY VARNISH CrOmvePA NY 


runs down when you begin to 
neglect it, how much sooner you 
decide to trade it in——and how 
little you get for it because it 


hasn’t had the upkeep it de- 


serves. Why, you wouldn’t let 
the garage go without a coat of 
paint now and then. And that’s 
merely the box in which the 
jewel is kept. 

Murphy makes three finishes 
for your car. One is Murphy 
Murcote Lacquer, that the pro- 
fessional car painter sprays on. 
The second is Murphy motor 
car Varnish, also applied by the 
painter. The third is Murphy 


DA-COTE 
BRUSHING 


NEWARK Cre CrAG FO 
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Da-Cote Enamel that you 
on yourself with a brush. | 
As between doing it you 


Ga 

Murcore 
——— 
DACOTE 
ee” 


or letting the painter do it, 
must decide, but see that 11 
Murphy finish, Either way 
get a fine, quick job, one | 
dries over night, and one 


és fie 


will last and beautify and pr 


your car. 
The painter in your tow 
plies Murphy Murcote or Va’ 
The dealer in your town 
Murphy Da-Cote Brus 


Enamel. 
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ig Boss is biding 

is Special on a siding, 
 Local’s through confiding 
veon-Counter Kate. 


| Freight steams up and starts— 
At last! At last! 

ted, full speed ahead, 

ail Train, racing like Old Ned, 
Special—one long streak of red— 
Fly past! Fly past! 

nk their boilers must explode 
‘hose three trains hit the road, 

q for pie a la mode— 

You new Lunch-Counter lass! 


l’s late, 

vill wait 

“stands in”’ better than the Local 
ght; 


9g Boss, unbidden, 

around, and can’t be hidden. 
e’s doing half the kiddin’ 
eon-Counter Kate. 


ficiency, we love it, 
System we adore, 
alistics most men study, 
Craving scientific lore. 


usiness could be business, 

Cold to the bone, 

woman, pretty woman, 

Would leave our men alone. 
—Barclay Gregg. 


ferchant Adventurers 


knowledgments to Simeon Strunsky 
for the Theme) 


JHANT adventurers sending their 
2YS 

d from Sidon and Tyre, 

gq their wares over mountains and 
ys, 

and jungle and mire. 
 adventurers—traders of Venice 

ng their goods overseas, 

3 in face of the terrors that 

we 

mt adventurers, these! 


adventurers—‘“‘ English exploiters”’ 
] the perilous main, 

g the haunts where the 
aneer loiters, 

ig the galleons of Spain. 
| adventurers—dealers 
jobbers, 

2, Italian and Gaul, 

the greedy baronial rob- 


int adventurers, all! 
S adventurers! All 
igh the ages 

ow their business 
done, 

heir profit and pay- 
heir wages 
yhere under the 
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SHORT TURNS ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Jasons of trade who were ceaselessly faring 
Over new countries and seas, 

Shopkeepers canny, courageous and daring, 
Merchant adventurers, these! 


Now? Writers damn them as “commonplace 
Babbitts, 

Clogging the path of advance, 

Middle-class dullards of standardized habits 
Utterly lacking romance!”’ 

If we believe all these critics and censurers, 
Business is humdrum today ; 

Gone is the spirit of merchant adventurers, 
Crumbled to dust and decay! 


Don’t you believe it—that spirit is glowing 
Under the business man’s vest; 
Jasons of trade are still joyously going 
Forth on a magical quest. 
Gambling with fate, burning bridges behind 
them, 
Wagering all in the till, 
Bucking the world for a profit, you’ll find 
them 
Merchant adventurers still! 


—Berton Braley. 


The Art of Public Speaking 


ITH language straight or sinuous, 
But more or less continuous, 
The demagogues of history have sold their 
tricky wares; 
They spurred the fickle rabble on 
At Nineveh and Babylon; 
They lifted them to heaven and 
they jostled them downstairs. 


But I am not like that at all; 
My words have no éclat at all; 
The tinkling demi-tasses seem 
to strangulate my breath; 
When calls for “Speech!” resound around, 
And busy waiters bound around, 
I’m merry as a string quartet 
intent on “‘Ase’s Death.” 


When thus by imp and elf possessed 
I cannot tender, self-possessed, 

The usual banali- 
ties and palat- 
able puff ; 

With jest and play- 
ful persiflage, 


WET FEET 


With bits of prose and versiflage, 
I know not how to charm the mob 
from shouting “Hold! Enough!” 


Alas, I spout no rolling phrase, 
No booming, clanging, tolling phrase, 
That takes the ache from quaking knees 
and pacifies distress ; 
In fact, the sight of staring eyes, 
Of curious and glaring eyes, 
Makes me almost forget my name as well 
as my address. 


I cannot reach the Pleiades; 
The skill of Alcibiades 
May be a thing beyond my dreams, 
but this, at least, I do: 
When called upon to speak a bit, 
Although I’m feeling weak a bit, 
I try to say my litile say and stop when I 


am through. —Elias Lieberman. 


The Electrician’s Love Song 


ITHIN my heart, throughout the past, 
Science predominated, 
And through magnetic fields it passed 
Completely insulated. 


Those. bodies, charged and dangerous, 
That struggle to entwine us, 
Passed near me, registering +, 
But I was always —. 


And then I came within your field; 
’Twas surely providential, 

For, suddenly, I felt, revealed, 
The force of your potential! 


Your power is ruthlessly applied, 
Ever I thrill and quiver 

More positively electrified— 
But you are negativer! 


Ever you flee away from me, 

As if my love confounded you; 
Where is your conductivity ? 

Has some disaster grounded you? 


The force between us, you're aware— 
You'll pardon my insistence 
Varies inversely as the square 

Of intervening distance. 


Who has short-circuited our arcs? 
Let’s banish all deterrents 


To alternating currents! 


My voltage is tremendous; oh, 
I would your heart were 
warmer— 
I would I were your dynamo, 
And you were my transformer! 
—Morris Bishop. 


And turn our intermittent sparks | 
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Plaster 


that fills cracks and holes 
easily and permanently 


NYONE can use Rutland Patching 
Plaster and make a perfect 
patch. Comes in handy cartons, all 


ready to use. Just 
add water. 


Unlike plaster of 
Paris, thisremarkable 
plaster does not dry 
or ‘‘set’’ instantly. 
That’s whyit’s so easy 
to use. The patch will 
not shrink, crack, 
crumble or fall out. 
You can paint or 
paper over it without 
shellacking and the 
patch will not ‘‘spot’’ 
through. 

Paint, wall-paper 
and hardware stores 
sell Rutland Patching 


A few of its 
many other uses 
Mending outside 
stucco or cement 
walls. 

Pointing brick 
work. 

Closing mouse or 
rat holes. 
Sealing small 
cracks where in- 
sects or vermin 
enter. 

As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 


Plaster. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail cou- 
pon. Wewillsend you 
a 2144 lb. carton and 
you can pay the post- 
man 30c plus postage 
upon delivery. Rut- 
land Fire Clay Co., 
Dept. B13, Rutland, 
Vermont. 
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. grease spots 
... grass stains and soils . 
these are easily removed from 
white shoes with the cleansing 
magic of White Dyanshine. 


NO NITROBENZINE, NITROBENZOL, AN- 
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...mud spots .. 
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THE SATURDAY 


been able, even with exceptional facili- 
ties, to get to the bottom of the Sarikat 
Islam business. Of course they had been 
given official brass-hat explanations that it 
amounted to nothing, save as identifying 
it as an organization of the natives by re- 
ligious and other agitators, but they were 
not so sure of that. What they went on, 
principally, was the changed attitude of 
the natives toward the white men. This, 
they said, had been particularly noticeable 
for three or four years back. They didn’t 
do much. They didn’t say much. It was 
their manner—mostly psychological, per- 
haps, but unmistakably there. You couldn’t 
put your finger on any, or many, particular 
instances; but the feeling of it was there— 
the general attitude and disposition. It 
was like a lot of people who had been happy 
enough, in their way, and contented enough, 
getting discontented. An atmosphere, if 
you like. Intangible. But there. 

Of course there was nothing to it, really, 
in the Malay States in an open way, be- 
cause the Malay is so lazy that it will take 
a long time to stir him into any affirmative 
action, if such action is in contemplation. 

The gist of it, as far as these old-timers 
were concerned—and they are very wise 
and experienced old-timers, and conversant 
with native ways as far as any white man 
can be—was that something is going on. 
There is an undercurrent of some sort, a 


| ferment. They would not go so far as to 


say that this ever would be more than it 
is—a sullen protest against the white man, 
and a changed attitude toward him. 

In any event, there was a considerable 
prevalence of the Malaya-f or-the-Malayans 
doctrine. That was open enough, in its 
way—open as far as native propaganda 
was concerned, and preaching of it by agi- 
tators; and, no doubt, all backed by the 
priests and by the sentiment of the Mo- 
hammedans—Sarikat Islam. So much for 
the Malays. 

Later, I sought out the Javanese and the 
Sumatran angles of this ferment, and I 
found that the same conditions exist in 
Java and Sumatra and in the Celebes and 
in Borneo—all through the archipelago. 
In short, the entire sweep of that country, 
from India to the Philippines, is impreg- 
nated with the anti-white-man spirit; 
which is nothing new to state, for the re- 
volt of the brown and black and yellow 
brethren has been predicted for years and 
years. However, the exemplifications of 
that spirit in the equatorial regions, coming 
directly under my observation in the latter 
part of 1925, seem worthy of comment; for, 
I am told by those who are on the ground, 


| the thing has grown tremendously within 
the past year or so. 


No Race Suicide Here 


Before the thirteenth century the pre- 
vailing religion of Java was Buddhism and 
Brahmanism; but in the early part of that 
century Mohammedan missionaries landed 
in Java not far from Surabaya and the 


| natives embraced Mohammedanism ea- 
| gerly. Within 200 years Mohammedanism 


had supplanted the older religions, and the 
followers of those religions who refused to 
accept it went to Bali and Lombok, where 
they are firm in their rites and rituals to 
this day. Since about 1500 the Moham- 
medan faith has prevailed, and, as the 
Scotchman said, now 90 per cent of all the 
natives in the Dutch East Indies are Mo- 
hammedans. 

After many wars, reversions of interest 
and squabbles over territory the Dutch 
finally came into possession of what is now 
the Dutch East Indies by the Anglo-Dutch 
Treaty of March 17, 1824, and since that 
time the Dutch have had control. Since 
that time, also, the population of Java, 
which is the principal island and the show 
place of the Dutch for their colonial meth- 
ods, has grown to an estimated population 
of 36,000,000 for 1925. As Java has an area 
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of only about 50,800 square miles, a length 
of 668 miles and a breadth of from 33 to 125 
miles, this makes the place a human ant 
heap. 

It has about 700 inhabitants to the 
square mile, and it is a country without 
large cities. The people swarm over the 
place, and naturally their living conditions, 
despite the excellent government of the 
Dutch, are congested beyond belief. 

The native Javanese are not particularly 
intelligent, in the mass, and seem reason- 
ably content to labor for the mere reward 
of sustenance, which is all most of them 
get out of life. Still, even in these condi- 
tions, and with such intelligence as there 
is to bear on the problems of life, together 
with the urgings of the agitators, it has 
been inevitable that the natives should 
advance from the acquiescent stage of 
their earlier experiences under Dutch de- 
velopment to a stage wherein the very 
attributes of that government as they have 
known them would give them an inkling 
of what they might have for themselves if 
they could regain control of their country. 


Governed by Ruled Rulers 


No race, however complaisant, submits 
to such rule as the Javanese have had with- 
out occasional fomentings and rebellions 
and reactions, and the Dutch have had 
their troubles, of course; but the Dutch 
also have been clever enough to preserve 
to the natives certain vestiges of their 
former sultanesque governments, which, 
although arbitrary, are at least native. 
Coming down to the local administrations, 
which touch the natives, there are two 
phases, or plans; of which one is the direct 
government by the central authority, and 
the other is the native governments under 
Dutch supervision and direction. Java and 
Madura are directly governed, while the 
other islands, called outer possessions, are 
dependent and vassal native states. The 
control of the natives is left to the sultans 
and others of the former ruling native 
classes under the supervision of the Dutch 
resident officials. The whole territory of the 
Dutch East Indies is divided into thirty- 
eight provinces, and each province has a 
full complement of Dutch officials; but 
these officials, by virtue of their long ex- 
perience, and because of the wisdom of 
years in dealing with these various native 
peoples, seemingly efface themselves and 
say they are but advisers. 

It works very well. The native rulers, 
understanding the minds and knowing the 
customs of their own folk, and being in the 
control and the pay of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, do very well in their two-sided jobs; 
of which one side is to deal in native style 
with the natives and the other side is to 
make those dealings comport with the 
ideas and instructions of the central gov- 
ernment. Although Java is directly gov- 
erned, two sultans are maintained over 
small sections of that island. 

These are the Sultan of Solo, who has 
his palace at Surakarta, and the Sultan of 
Joka, who has his palace at Jokjakarta. 
The Sultan of Solo is of the line of the Solo 
Dynasty, known as Susuhunan, which in 
older days ruled all of Java, but which is 
now reduced to asection of about 100 square 
miles, with around 2,000,000 people in it. 
The Sultan of Joka is even more minor 
in his authority. He has about fifty square 
miles of territory and about 1,000,000 
people. Both these rulers are on good 
salaries from the Dutch Government and 
perform satisfactorily. There are many 
regencies throughout Java, each with its 
native chief, and all on salary from the 
Dutchmen. With allowances for local con- 
ditions, the governments of the outer pos- 
sessions are conducted along the same lines. 

Shrewdly, and with large knowledge of 
native differences from white people, the 
Dutchmen have two sets of courts—one 
for foreigners, white people, and s0 on, and 
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FERMENT ON THE EQUATOR 


the other for the natives. The co 
the natives are, for appearance’s gq. 
sided over by a Dutchman; but ‘ 
judge is either a native chieftain| 
section, a Mohammedan priest (| 
other authoritative native. These 
jobs ordinarily go to Dutch ciyi!| 
employes who have vegetated or a| 
tating—retired army officers, and! 
The salaries are not large and th 
not particularly attractive. The 
judges, who sit with the Europea) 
taries, are in reality the chief dete. 
factors in the courts. 
The native judges see to it thatn 
gets any the worst of it when a wi 
brings the action. This, of com, 
natural and racial trait; but als| 
emplifies, in its recent demonstrat, 
attitude of mind of the natives toy 
white man, which, though it may | 
new attitude, is certainly more op) 
expression. It is entirely probable | 
natives have always resented whi| 
nation. They owned and ruled the: 
before the white man came, and t| 
mission was entirely a submission | 
in its original instances. Some | 
have not yet submitted, and | 
never will. The Achenese, in the | 
part of Sumatra, have not yet t 
yoke, and fight the Dutchmen A 
less-spirited native neighbors ° 
they appear. The Achenese are 0) 
of which patriots are made, all| 
have traits of the banditti also. T 
been in continuous revolt for a | 
more, and were fighting gayly las | 
and putting on a show that wasmo | 
ing to the Dutch and the s) 
natives thereabouts. 
One case I heard about is t 
many. The natives have nebulou | 
to property rights, arguing, prob: 
everything was theirs originally a 
by rights be theirs now. The nati 
often uphold this view. This wat 
case—and many, many cases 4) 
cases, for the high price of rubl 
that a profitable commodity to | 
whatever manner, and there a 
merchants who will buy what is } 
them without any embarrassing | 
as to the source of supply. 


The Tables Turned 


A rubber estate was losin’ 
Natives working on that estate }) 
ing it; that was apparent. Wo: 
rubber estates are always steali| 
in some form or other. They ma’ 
latex, or sap, or they may take 
product. They get it. Rubber 
about the same sort of industry. 
ber islands that bootlegging isin | 
States. The demand for it ani 
prices prevailing make it a vali’ 
modity to handle. When rubber 
pence a pound nobody stole { 
nobody wanted it. When rubbe 
four shillings a pound everyboc 
because there was big money iJ 
with whisky. Nobody bootlege 
when it cost a dollar a bottle. F 
grew scarce and could be sold 
dollars a bottle, bootlegging |) 
industry. 

Consequently the managers ¢ 
ber estates are put to an ex 
watching and guarding to pr 
product. In the old days, in 
where white men were dealing W 
an offender like a rubber thief \ 
been punished on the spot, 4 
verely. Not now in these count! 
are strict regulations for the t 
natives by white men, which @ 
more stringent each year beca 
very ferment I am writing abou 
takes a club or a whip to a nat 
in these days, except perhaps - 
heat of passion, and then the clu; 
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- is always made sorry for it. Few 
are knocked down or beaten. In- 
he native offender is haled cireum- 
to the native court. Punishments 
tives formerly looked upon as inci- 
vith the tragic coming of the Orang- 
have mostly passed away. The 
3a citizen now and not a slave, and 
sd as such in every way that will 
e employer within the law. Times 
anged and manners, too, in the deal- 
whites with the colored brethren, 
‘they be yellow, brown or black. 
vyhite man is now more humanita- 
ncipally because he has discovered 
he safe thing to be—humanitarian. 
it on the grounds of enlightenment, 
, the refining influences of civiliza- 
: lack of necessity for harsh methods 
t the pioneering days are over and 
yuests made. He bluffs a good deal 
his own kind, bloviates a lot and 
sontemptuously of the native and 
' but when it comes to direct con- 
> sings another song. The white 
very circumspect in his treatment 
es nowadays in those countries— 
and respectful. 


tcassar Forty Miles Away 


sume: A rubber plantation was 
ibber, a good deal of rubber. After 
he leak was discovered. A group of 
's were taking it, and a certain man 
‘ying the stolen goods to a buyer in 
ho was paying for it—not the mar- 
e, of course, but enough to make 
ture profitable. After all this had 
termined a trap was set. The mes- 
rith the stolen rubber was followed 
ight red-handed in the deal with 
e. 
‘ubber man witnessed the trans- 
saw the money pass, and then 
9ed both the seller and the buyer. 
a dead-open-and-shut case. The 
vas marked for identification. The 
ad the money. The fence had 
yer. All was clear as day. 
ulprits were haled before the native 
the first instance. The Dutch judge 
with great- dignity, but the na- 
ge administered the law. The case 
rd. This was the verdict: The man 
d the rubber and the man who 
it were set free. The watchman 
owed the thief, saw the transaction 
inception and made the complaint 
, to jail for two weeks for entering 
se of the buyer without authority. 
Istrates the point, and it is but one 
‘similar cases. In older days the 
fair would have been dealt with on 
tation, but not now. Things are 
fined now, and the reason for it is 
white men know that such refine- 
the part of governmental and com- 
wisdom. 
an experience in Macassar, in the 
that was illuminating, although, 
newcomer, I did not get the sig- 
2 of it until my companion ex- 
that significance after it was all 
here isn’t much to do or to see in 
i. It is a city of about 50,000 
the chief port of the Celebes, and 
nt commercially. It stretches along 
e for two miles or so, and has a lot 
. warehouses that smell most ran- 
heaven. The streets in the city are 
d well paved, and the principal 
ent of the Dutch living there seems 
ling bicycles in the cool of the eve- 
1€ approximate cool, that is, for 
ir is a hot place—very hot. They 
ong gravely, these Dutch and their 
nd behind mamma’s seat, on her 
1s a smaller seat where the young- 
7 sits until such time as baby can 
wheel. Pajamas are good form as 
8 for street wear. The pavements 
{ this bicycling, for the Dutch are 
that sort of thing. They build good 
and roads, There are more than 
niles of excellent automobile roads 
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After we had explored Macassar thor- 
oughly, and had had a miserable tiffin at 
the hotel, we sat on the stifling porch and 
wondered what we could do until the ship 
sailed. Somebody told us there was a water- 
fall out thirty miles or so, with a good road, 
and that seemed to offer a respite from the 
hotel porch. So an old-timer in the tropics 
and myself picked out what seemed to be 
the least scrummy of a very scrummy lot of 
automobiles parked on the far side of the 
street. The driver was a native, and he had 
a native companion. Gregarious folks, 
these automobile drivers in the tropics. 
They will not go anywhere without a com- 
panion—somebody to talk to. Always an 
automobile trip in a hired car run by a 
native comprehends a social guest for the 
driver. 

This driver was not without guile. He 
took a look at me and dug down under his 
seat and produced a little American flag 
which he stuck in the radiator. Then he 
proudly signified that no other driver had 
an American flag. This made little hit with 
my companion, who was an Australian, 
and he was all for a British car; but we 
finally set off for the waterfall with the 
flag flying my home colors. This was a 
great mistake. The only thing about that 
car that was not bogus was the American 
flag. 

We rattled and wheezed along through 
native villages with the houses up on stilts, 
past a river that is reputed to be the home 
of many immense crocodiles, albeit we saw 
none, stopping every few kilometers to 
allow the driver to adjust something that 
had gone wrong, until, when we were within 
sight of the village of Maros, which is 
where the assistant resident and the con- 
troller of the Dutch Government live, and 
is some sixty-five kilometers—or, roughly, 
forty-three miles—from the place where we 
were to take ship at five o’clock, the automo- 
bilestopped. It gaveasnort and died. My 
friend had a copious command of Malay, 
and he was copious with it. He discovered 
that the water had leaked out of the 
radiator. The driver did not know what to 
do. It was suggested that he get some 
more water. That idea seemed reasonable 
to him after he had discussed it for a 
quarter of an hour with his social guest; 
and after a long negotiation with a native 
who had a hut near by, he got a jar and 
filled the radiator. 


“Wait a Little Bit’’ 


We started again, and made halting 
progress until we were in the middle of the 
main street of Maros. Then the automobile 
gave another snort, a long, gasping ex- 
hausted snort, and the entire radiator 
dropped off. It was finished. It would 
and could do no more; and to make that 
determination stick, it sloughed off the 
offending radiator and quit cold. It wasthen 
three o’clock. The ship would sail at five. 
We were more than forty miles away. The 
driver said he could fix the radiator in a 
short time, and he routed out a Chinese 
who had a sort of repair shop. We visited 
the local market, where the natives were 
bartering for small messes of a minute fish, 
not much bigger than white bait, of which 
the fish merchants had great and stinking 
baskets. A stroll up and down the business 
portion of the place, and we were through. 

We went back to the automobile. No 
progress had been made, but there were 
200 Chinese and natives clustered about, 
discussing what should be done. We vis- 
ited the market again. The fish stank even 
more. The sun was very hot. The street 
was dusty and dirty. And the ship would 
sail at five o’clock. No progress with the 
radiator. Nor could there be, we deter- 
mined, after another inspection. That 
radiator, having gone its allotted span, had 
disintegrated. It was a heap of rust. 

Wherefore it. was up to us to get another 
automobile and hurry back to Macassar 
and the ship. A friendly Chinese tailor, 
who spoke both English and Malay, told 
us there were seven automobiles in the 
village. He assured us that was the fact, 
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and that we might hire one to get back. 
We set out to find any one of these seven 
cars. We had our troubles. We were met 
with bland ignorance on the subject of 
cars wherever we went. We were told 
there were no cars there. We saw four of 
the seven, but could find no drivers or any 
trace of ownership. Apparently the cars 
just happened to be in Maros and belonged 
to nobody; were driverless, ownerless, 
derelict cars and entirely without the 
knowledge of the population. And it was 
almost four o’clock, we were forty miles 
and more from Macassar, and the ship 
would sail at five. 

Money shown and offered made no im- 
pression. Nobody would get us a car, hire 
us a car, sell us a car or do any single thing 
except assure us that presently our driver 
would have that radiator fixed up. 

“Nantt sedikit,’’ they laughed at us. 
“Wait a little bit.” 

“What’s the matter with this outfit?’ 
I asked the old-timer. 


Home, James! 


“Why, they think if they let us have a 
car we shall skip off in it and this driver, 
who is one of them, will lose his fare.”’ 

“But he can’t expect to collect anything 
for bringing us out to this place and strand- 
ing us here, can he?”’ 

‘Certainly he does. Moreover, all these 
johnnies expect that too. They don’t care 
how long we’re stuck up here or what 
happens to us. The fact that the ship sails 
in an hour or so is immaterial to them. If 
we stay here until the car is fixed, we’ll go 
back in that car, this pirate will get his 
money, and two obnoxious white men will 
be bested by a native. That’s the plot to 
this Celebesian drama.” 

“‘Let’s pay him his fare.’’ 

“That’s no good. He’ll demand money 
for all the time he is out, and he may be a 
day or so tinkering with this wreck. There’s 
one thing you must get to understand about 
these countries, and that is that when it 
comes to dealing with white men, all these 
natives are in one big union. This driver 
has asked them, as a native, not to help us, 
and they are not going to. We can miss 
fifteen ships for all they care. It’s just 
an example of how things are going these 
days. Cheerio!’’ 

Meantime it was four o’clock. We were 


stuck apparently. Then a bus came clat- | 


tering down the road, an automobile bus, 
headed toward Macassar and packed to 


the roof with natives and their bundles and | 


children and goats and fish, and so on. 
The bus was driven by a snappy little 
fellow who wore a blatant sweater, or jer- 
sey, or shirt, from which broad red stripes 
screamed at us. 


As soon as my companion saw the 


driver he began to shout in Malay, waving 
his arms and dancing about in the dust 
like a dervish. 

““Come on!” he yelled, grabbing at my 
arm. ‘‘Here’s salvation for us. That driver 
is a Madura man.” 

“What difference does that make?” I 
asked, for the driver, save for his gaudy 
shirt, looked like any other native to me. 

““Come on!” he screamed. ‘‘ Don’t ask 
so many fool questions. Hustle!”’ 

The little driver with the gaudy sweater 
got down from his high perch. My com- 
panion talked excited Malay to him and 
held out a wad of florin notes. The little 
driver grinned, climbed back on his seat 
and expeditiously threw a couple of natives, 
a bunch of live chickens, a bundle of bam- 
boo and a few strings of fish into the street. 
Our original driver saw what was going on 
and rushed up, screaming passionate pro- 
tests. The citizenry of Maros joined with 
him. They gave a good simulation of a 
mob scene in a Belasco play. The red- 
striped driver paid no attention to them. 
He motioned us up to the seat, and we were 
there instantly, and then he stepped on 
his gas. He made those sixty-five kilo- 
meters to Macassar quicker than Barney 
Oldfield could have made them. Any 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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Unbreakable 4 
Bond 


AN you imagine a million and a 

half families? No one can. Can 
you visualize several million individuals? 
No. And yet it is true that the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers—twenty-four of 
them in the leading cities—have gath- 
ered together in one group a million 
and a half families, comprising an 
enormous family group in themselves—. 
a family of readers and of buyers. Held 
together by the unbreakable bond of 
confidence established through many 
years of reading and trusting the pages 
of these great publications. 

Why do they read these newspapers? 
Because of accurate, truthful news. 
Because of honest, fearless ed1- 
torials. Because of helpful and 


the bold spirit of Horace Greeley , 
the pedestrian common sense Of | 
Franklin. . . the proudest tradit! 
of American journalism. The Seri 
Howard newspapers stand couragi 
and independent. Because they 
allegiance only to the truth—and 
newspaper is infallible—they are q 
to admit a fault and ready to correc 
inaccuracy. Small wonder that 1,500 
Americans here rest their faith! 

Not only do these Americans be! 
in the sincerity of Scripps-Hoy 
newspapers, but they believe in 
merchandise offered for their app! 
in these newspapers. Merchandise: 
hundreds of manufacture’ 
brought into their homes thr 


interesting features and articles. 


advertising. A new auto 


And they read them, not only for 


bile, a new necktie, new & 


ment for a factory, cloth 


these valid reasons, but also be- 


cause these newspapers carry on 
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10 wanted to get off along the road 
of luck. The driver merely hesi- 
him, and his packages were thrown 
. We caught the ship. 

y thing that chap is from Ma- 
id my companion. “If he had been 
of this island we'd be there yet, 
ours and hours to come. As soon 
him I knew we could deal with 


’” T asked him. 

as I say, he’s from Madura. All 
nen wear that red-striped sweater 
der themselves much superior to 
islanders. They are, too, when it 
courage and capacity for work. 
he cocks of the tropical walk. You 
jat by the proud way they carry 
x3, And putting something over 
native Celebes johnnies and those 
ras a great joy to him. That’s 
ot him to help us—that and a few 
florins in the way of an honora- 


ie said: “‘That’s the spirit that is 
all through the tropics. Any- 
xalt the native, to help him to the 
rage of the white man. This was 
nor thing, of course, but illustra- 
| all over the place—everywhere.”’ 


raws in an East Wind 


stralian woman was murdered at 
t August or September, presum- 
\atives. They were not sure who 
urdering when I left Java in No- 
Garut is one of the favorite hill 
Java, and has many white visi- 
ily all tourists go there for a night 
Murders of white hotel guests by 
rvants are infrequent in Java. 
yple sometimes murder white peo- 
ese places, and half-castes have 
wn to commit similar crimes; but 
such as the killing of this Aus- 
enot common. On the contrary. 
was simple enough for me to un- 
why the Australian papers and 
he tourists considered this murder 
of asensation; but what was not 
) understand was why there was 
idous an official pother about it. 
from a news viewpoint, a murder 
er; and though it does not fit in 
with the national Dutch exploita- 
iva as the greatest and most in- 
tourist point in the universe, to 
yest at one of the famous hotels 
_by a native, nevertheless the 
ould prove that the circumstance 
t unusual—almost unique—and 
2 are fewer murders of white peo- 
a, with its 36,000,000 people, than 
elsewhere. 
| Java buzzed with this murder, 
ustralia too. Particularly all offi- 
buzzed, and probably is buzzing 


yman who was killed was an or- 
rt of woman, and by rights of 
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news values, not entitled-to so great con- 
cern over her untimely taking off. There 
was more than the mere crime to it. So I 
looked around a bit. It is very hard to 
penetrate to the inner Dutch official con- 
sciousness, but I got far enough in to dis- 
cover that the Dutch were deeply concerned 
as to whether this murder was merely a 
crime passional or a crime for gain, or 
whether it was a symptomatic crime— 
symptomatic of the ferment in the islands 
among the natives. 

That is what the Dutch officials were 
bending all their energies to find out, and 
why they were investigating so carefully 
and elaborately. 

The point that is interesting and im- 
portant is that the officials thought it might 
be a crime that was an outcome of the 
stirrings of the natives against the whites, 
and investigated it elaborately with that 
idea in view. 

One morning in early November last 
year, Mr. Winslow, the American consul 
at Surabaya, Java, one of the ablest of the 
younger consuls in our service and popular 
with the native business men as well as 
with the white residents of that port, re- 
ceived a letter threatening him and his 
family with dire consequences unless he 
paid a certain sum to an organization of 
native workers within a specified time. The 
name of this organization has escaped both 
me and my notes, but as I remember it, it 
is Ryat or Ryot. In any event, it is a na- 
tive organization made up of Moham- 
medans, and the reason for the demand 
was this: 

The letter writers said that Mr. Wins- 
low’s government, meaning the United 
States, was loaning money to France which 
France was using to fight their brethren in 
Islam in Morocco, and that the Surabaya 
natives felt that they must rectify this out- 
rage in part by collecting a large sum from 
Winslow on pain of very disagreeable re- 
prisals if the money was not forthcoming. 
Curiously enough, our consul-general at 
Batavia received, at almost the same time, 
a communication advising him to leave 
Java immediately, but that was signed 
with a Dutch name, and probably was from 
a crank. 


Symptoms of Fermentation 


These, like the murder of the Australian 
woman at Garut, aresmall straws, of course, 
but they are straws none the less. If native 
Mohammedans in Surabaya, Java, are 
enough concerned over the fighting against 
another group of native Mohammedans in 
Northern Africa to try to get reprisals from 
a white man in Surabaya who happens to 
be a consul there, and who by the way is no 
millionaire, for such a reason, it is probable 
something is going on in Islamic circles 
that is based on processes more widely or- 
ganized, more efficiently controlled and 
informed, and with more certain definite 
objectives than any of these things, consid- 
ered sporadically, would indicate. 


EVENING POST 


The basic fact is that all through the 
tropics a ferment is working among the na- 
tives everywhere. There is no doubt that 
it is a ferment instilled by Mohammedan 
direction, for it extends to every Moham- 
medan country and among all Moham- 
medan peoples. It is symptomatic in all 
parts of the Islamic world. The thing is pal- 
pable, even if it seems merely atmospheric. 
It is slow of growth. It is not new, nor is 
it imminent, whatever it may have for its 
definite objective. It has been noticed and 
commented on for a considerable time, and 
efforts have been made to investigate it, to 
take it apart and see what the inspiring 
motives are. 

Reds come and go in these countries. All 
sorts of agitators appear and disappear. 
Communists and internationalists impinge 
on it here and there. They make whatever 
impression they may. But they are inci- 
dents, irritants. Back of all these, unhur- 
ried, patient, regardless of years, of time, 
there exists a movement that we white men 
as yet but dimly comprehend and often 
foolishly decry. 


The Sacred Cannon of Java 


I do not know what it is, or why. But 
I can guess. And so can any other who is 
familiar with Islamic countries and peo- 
ples. What I know, and what every other 
person who has looked into the matter 
knows, is that a ferment is working among 
these peoples, that conditions are chang- 
ing, that something is going to happen, 
either soon or a hundred years from now, 
as the case may be, and that that something 
is likely to be most uncomfortable and un- 
happy for the Caucasian race. 

India shows it, in its way. The Philip- 
pines show it, in their way. So do Java, 
Sumatra, the Celebes, Egypt, Arabia, Bor- 
neo, Guinea, the Malay Peninsula. So do 
they all. 

Hard by the Penang gateway, in Kas- 
teelplein, old Batavia, a cannon lies on the 
ground. It is a cannon about fifteen feet 


long, and shows marks of having been, if | 


not recast, repaired or tinkered with con- 
siderably. This idea is borne out by the 
inscription on the cannon, which is: Ex me 
ipsa renata sum—I-was born again out of 
myself. The breech of the gun is a clenched 
fist, which bears a resemblance to the mys- 
tic symbol, linga, of the Javanese. 

Two Javanese friends took me to see it. 
“Tt is the sacred cannon,” one of them 
said. “Its fellow and mate is at Karang 
Antoe, in Bantam, the west end of Java. 
When these cannons are brought together 
the Dutch will be forced to leave Java.” 

“Do you believe that?” 

“‘All Javanese believe it.” 

“Then why don’t you bring them to- 
gether and see what happens?” 

“Tt is impossible—yet. The Dutch will 
not allow it, but we will find a way.” 

“How?” I asked him. ~ 

“‘Sarikat Islam,’ he said, and bent and 
kissed the ancient gun. 


.Sunset on Bitter Root River, Near Hamilton, Montana 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


IMPROVED Q 
fee ER 


PRING cleaning is a 
part of our natural 
pride. 


It suggests a clear con- 
science about the welfare 
and safety of our homes. 


Put the house in order 
and put an Improved 
PYRENE in a handy 
place—ready for the un- 
foreseen emergency—and 
a new season begins rrght. 


PYRENE introduces 
the perpetual good season 
of fire suppression—and 
home protection. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


one 


KILLS FIRE. 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“ 3 »”» "3 

hard-skin” calluses on bottom: of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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YOU Can Have a 
Beautifully Clean Home 


our thought when you first use a 
Royal will be, “Why didn’t I have it 
long ago?” 


Royal cleans so swiftly, easily, thoroly. 
Merely guide it over your rugs, and they 
are clean through and through. All surface 
and embedded dirt—together with the mil- 
lions of dangerous disease germs which lurk 
in every rug—is instantly whisked away. 


Royal’s ease of operation, speed, and thoroness 
mean that you will use it to do all your cleaning. 
With its attachments there’s practically nothing 
about the house that you can’t clean—hangings, 
bedding, furs, clothing, closed car interiors. And 
for countless other cleaning purposes, Royal con- 
tinually saves you time and money. 


A trial of the Royal in your own home is convinc- 
ing proof that it offers the greatest value and is the 
best cleaner you can buy. There’s a dealer near 
you who will gladly lend you one to try. If you 
don’t know his name, write us. 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Dryer, Royal Washer 


ROYAs 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 
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THE COUNTRY OF OLD MEN 


(Continued from Page 42) 


day and hour bargain, sell and convey to 
Benjamin Murchison, North American cit- 
izen 2 


““T never had time to tell him Murchison 
& Pressley,” said Uncle Ben. “ The girl was 
just hoppin’ up and down for fear Ramon 
would kill you before I got there.” 


se all lands and properties of my es- 


| tate known as La Caoba, for the following 


consideration: Fifty thousand dollars of 
the United States of North America, receipt 
of which is hereby acknowledged ——”’ 


“I had him put in the price,” said Uncle 
Ben, “‘so we could prove it was bona-fide 
business and not just a shenanigan.” 


‘ and a like sum to be paid me on 
this date of each year until ——” 


That’s where the lines began to jerk, the 
letters sharpening under pressure of a driv- 


| ing will. 


sf a total of five hundred thousand 


_ dollars shall have been paid.”’ 


The signature, to the last loop and flour- 


| ish with which a Latin envelops his legal 


signature, was clear and firm. 

But it didn’t make sense, that’s all. Ben 
Murchison, who was no business man, who 
had lived five months on six hundred dol- 
lars, engaging to pay half a million—when 
a fifth as much had cost us six years of 
hardship and heartbreak in Peten. You 
know, he wasn’t practical. He glanced at 
me and grinned. 

“You been kickin’ because I hadn’t spent 


| no money,” he said dryly. “I reckon that 


ought to keep you satisfied.” 

“You —_’” I said, and had to try again. 
“Ts this—uh—legal?”’ 

“T hope so. We’re in an awful fix if it 
ain ter 

“And if it is?” 

“Well, if it is,’ said Uncle Ben, ‘we gota 
right to throw these fellers out. Did you 
notice if any of ’em was left-handed?” 

“Huh?” Isaid. ‘“Uh—left-handed?” 

“Yeah. The way this door opens, they 
got to shoot left-handed, comin’ out, or 
show their heads before they can get at us.” 
He was calmly figuring the possibilities. 
“Might as well give ’em a chance to make 
a break,’’ he said, “‘ before we get wore out.” 

Calmly he raised his voice. 

“Hola, within! Do you hear me? An- 
swer!”’ 

They answered—no matter how. Calmly 
he continued: 

“Tt is I, Benjamin Murchison, owner of 
this house, who speak.”’ 

Even Zufiga fell silent then. Crazy he 
may have been, but he had not come to 
power in politics by shutting his ears. 

“‘T warned you to get out of it and you 
fired on me. I told you I would kill the 
first who showed himself; but now I say 
you may surrender. I shall open the door 
one foot. Come one at a time and show 
your hands first, empty.” 

“He who does so,”’ howled Zufiiga, “shall 
die under the lash!” 

And his voice broke into obscene squall- 
ing, cursing them because they did not 
rush the door. Uncle Ben whispered in- 
structions to Don Fernando and me, crossed 
to the hinge side of the door and sat on the 
floor, set his feet in position and nodded to 
me. I slipped the latch and gave the heavy 
door a slight pull. There was the noise of 
Don Fernando’s men retreating. 

Then a man catapulted into view, show- 
ing his hand first, but not empty; he swung 
his arm and fired the instant his eyes cleared 
the door. But Uncle Ben had jammed the 
door against him with his feet; I knocked 
his hand up, so that the bullet hit an arch 
of _the colonnade; and Don Fernando’s 
poised shotgun fell earnestly on his skull. 
He collapsed so suddenly that he hung head 
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| 


down, his legs wedged in the door, \ 
the falling plaster hit the floor, } 
Ileaped to drag him out. UncleBe. 
“Get back there, Buck! You're the| 
Flame burned my wrist before his 
could catch me. | 
y, durnedest fool I ever saw!?’ 
“They’re right against the door,” 
him sheepishly. . 
““Where’d you think they'd he? | 
out the window?” i 
But he had no time to be exe 
with me. A hand flicked out—a le 
his gun flashed and a revolver fell; 
before it could curl toward us. If) 
tween the unconscious man and th 
A right hand snatched for it and hes; 
that one too. No more hands apy 
Through the opening they comn 
nothing but an empty colonnade a. 
door of the empty dining room. You 
hear them muttering in there, plan) 
rush, I thought; Zufiga seemed to 
ing them instructions. 
After along time, unexpectedly, 
called, ‘‘We surrender!” 
“Look out for shenanigans,” said| 
Ben. | 
But there was no immediate sign | 
Obediently, they pushed the man | 
the door, came out one at a tim! 
empty hands and submitted to seart 
Don Fernando’s men, ferocious noy | 
guard. It was a relief to be abl! 
down, I won’t deny, even though y| 
it was only for the moment. There | 
safety for us in Vizcaya now. 
Only three of them were entirely | 
Taking no chances, we sent one ( 
back to drag out the ones who ¢ 
walk—all but Ramon. We knew | 
accounted for. | 
Ramon lay on his face in the ¢ 
the room, the slender blade protrudi 
his back. Zufiiga’s chair had been 
squarely from it— in my innocence! 
it was to spare him the pain of se’ 
son lie there dead. My humming bl! 
slowed, my nerves gone slack; d 
hit me. 
You know, danger’s a drug, 
mendous stimulant and a power 
cotic; a provision of Nature, I g' 
keep a man from realizing more | 
can bear. It keys your nerves up 
your heart beat strong—pity andf 
off; a man’s no more than any | 
animal. But afterward the reactioi 
It always comes. I saw Ramon 
lying there, so harmless now, and 
that he had confidently meant to | 
I saw his stricken father, terribly | 
terribly afflicted, huddled there, 80s | 
that you had to step close to the 
fore you could be sure that he w 
the pallor of his awful face, in the’, 
of noon from the barred window | 
emphasized by the rich colors of his 
and I forgot that he would crucify | 
could. 
Nothing romantic about it, 1 ass 
I heard his hollow voice; dully lw) 
that Uncle Ben was talking to hin 
his eyes, fixed in a stare through 1’ 
at the blank chapel wall. 
Why should we move him? Wh 
he do? We left him there—just as 
we would. 


XXXIV 

OTHING romantic about © 

- men whose bodies have bee! 
hurt, disposing of bodies that nevé’ 
hurt again; but it’s got to be don 
“Buck,” said Ben Murchison, 
leave you here with all this mess, > 
body’s got to stay; and me and Fe: 
got to get this deed recorded qu), 
morrow’ll be too late.’’ 
“Look here,” I said heavily; “h¢ 
Are you crazy or am I?” 
“That ain’t a fair question. M) 
allare. But somebody’s goin’ to 
that lake of asphalt; did you fore 
(Continued on Page 180, 
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THE MOTOR CAR OWNER’S SOLUTION TO THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM—F. B. SEARS, PRESIDENT, ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY 


ANY cars have laid claim to 
the qualities embodied in 
this single word, but few with an 

equal and none with a greater right than 
this ELCAR 8-in-Line 7-passenger Sedan. 
The testimony of your own eyes and a 
common sense interpretation of specifica- 
tions and demonstrated ability will give to 
this statement more weight than any 
words that might be printed here + + - The 
visible evidence of this newest ELCAR’S 
tight to be called superb is apparent in 
the illustration - + + Silk-smooth, with 


arichnessthat @ comes of full-bodied 
skillfully applied Murphy lacquer fin- 
ish, this graceful and wholly luxurious 
car draws ‘‘Superb!’’ from all who 
behold it + + + Yet no whit of that mechan- 
ical perfection that will bring “Superb!” 
from engineers, too, has been sacrificed 
in the attainment of outward beauty : - ; 
This ELCAR, too, will ‘““do 60” hour 
after hour, 5 to 25 miles an hour in 6 
seconds flat, 10 to 60 miles an hour in 
22 seconds flat, 70 miles an hour if ever 
you need it. 


ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 


E.LCAR 


A WELL BUILT CAR 
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Time to get a 
new slant on 
unruly hair 


HY struggle so to keep your 

unruly hair looking right— 
when an hour after brushing it’s gen- 
erally out of place again? 

Get a new slant on this problem. 
Try Stacomb. 

See how it keeps your hair 
smoothly in place—all day long. 
Helps prevent dandruff. In jars, 
tubes and liquid form. All drug 
stores. 


EC PAD FR 


-———FREE OFFER-——— 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. A-79, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. Cc. 

Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


@ 
Ends Paring 
Corns or Calluses 
Stops all pain in 3 seconds 


OUCH the most painful corn with this 

amazing liquid. In three seconds all the 
pain is gone. Acts like an anesthetic. You 
wear tight shoes, dance, walk again in com- 
fort! 

No paring or cutting—that is dangerous. 
Besides the corn then comes back. This way 
loosens it. Soon you peel the whole corn off 
with your fingers —like dead skin. Works alike 
on corns or calluses. 

Professional dancers by the score use this 
method. Doctors approve it as safe and gentle. 
Millions employ it to gain quick relief. There 
is no other like it. 

Ask for ‘‘Gets-It’”’ at your druggist. Money 
back if not delighted. There are imitations. Be 
sure to get the genuine. 


“GETS-IT” 


CLARK’S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


JUNE 30 TO NORWAY AND THE WEST- 
ERN MEDITERRANEAN; JANUARY 
19 ROUND THE WORLD; JANUARY 
29 MEDITERRANEAN; FEBRUARY 7 
TO SOUTH AMERICA AND THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. PROGRAMS READY. 
REASONABLE, INCLUSIVE RATES. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


World’s 
Fastest Way 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

Oh, I hadn’t forgotten. Somewhere in- 
side myself I was still practical, I won’t 
deny. That great black crater starred with 
silver pools, black treasure welling up out 
of the earth, wasting forever down a long 
mountainside into the sea—it was still 
vivid in my memory; the vision of it and 
the roar of wild ambitious dreams. But I 
saw now its price in blood and hate. Rufo 
dead, Dojia Trini dead, Ramon Zuniga 
dead: this place of peaceful memories, a 
slaughterhouse; and the price only begin- 
ning to be paid. I said I wished the asphalt 
was in hell. 

“Now that ain’t reasonable,” said Uncle 
Ben. ‘Have you done anything to be 
ashamed of? Sorry, yes; 2 feller’s always 
sorry for the other feller after he’s dead—or 
licked. Oh, I know how you feel. But a 
feller’s got to take things as they come. 

“And Zuhiga ain’t licked yet; not by a 


| long shot. We can’t kill him and he knows 
| it. Soon as he can get word out, we’re done 


for.” 

“Why don’t we beat it for Chunango 
then,” I said, “while the marines are 
there?” 

“‘And leave Fernando and his folks to 
face the music?” 

“They’ve got to get out too. Vizcaya’ll 
be too hot to hold them now, and the 
marines are their only chance—the way I 
see it. At least they won’t let them be 
murdered.” 

“Some sense to that,”’ he admitted. “But 
first place, this land’s all Fernando’s got; 
no ready money—not enough to shake a 
stick at; and he’s too old to learn a busi- 
ness now. And by tomorrow it will be 


| confiscated. He’s give ’em the excuse by 


harborin’ a rebel. Don’t seem hardly right 
to quit on him when we're his last chance. 

“Next place, we can’t go off and leave 
Dowlin’s kid. All by herself in Tolobaya— 
you can imagine what’d become of her. No- 
body to look after her but Gabriel, and like 
as not he’d leave her and come traipsin’ 
after us. You know how much sense he’s 
got. So I got to go to Tolobaya anyway, 
to get her.’ 

That shows you. I, Howard Pressley, 
hadn’t given a thought to Henry Dowling’s 
kid. 

Oh, she amused me, yes; and I liked 
her spunk—this ridiculous, brave, skinny 
little woman-child doing the best she knew. 
But I didn’t feel responsible for her—until 
Ben Murchison shamed me into remember- 
ing. 

That’s the plain truth. I was too busy 
feeling responsible for myself. 

‘““Yeah,” he said, not noticing. ‘“‘We’ve 
got our feet wet anyway; we might as well 
wade through. If we can get that deed re- 
corded, then they can confiscate till they’re 
black in the face. They can’t take it away 
from Fernando if it ain’t his.” 

“They can take it away from us.”’ 

“How?” said Ben Murchison. “We're 
American citizens; Uncle Sam’ll have 
somethin’ to say about that. We ain’t har- 
bored no rebels. We ain’t done a thing but 
put up a scrap with a gang of roughnecks 
that tried to murder us in our own house.” 

There’s irony for you—this old expatri- 
ate still clinging to the hocus-pocus of patri- 
otism. 

Like every old-timer, many a time he’d 
grumbled bitterly at the measures of the 
men at Washington —lawyers and poli- 
ticians who had no idea how the Latin mind 
worked. Low as I felt, I almost had to 
laugh. Sardonically I asked him where he 
got his faith in Uncle Sam’s protection, 
and he sighed. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘come right down to it, 
I ain’t never give him much chance to pro- 
tect me; or reason for it, either. I ain’t 
claimin’ I got anything comin’ to me. But 

s our only chance.” 

ook here,” I said again; ‘‘how come? 
how did you get a man like Don Fer- 
omakeup his mindinsuchahurry?”’ 
Wasn’t so durn sudden. Seems Bren- 
; been workin’ on him quite a while. 
:me the idea.” 
nnan?”’ 
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“Yeah. Said the gover’ment was goin’ 
to confiscate it, but if he sold it first, all 
they could confiscate would be the money — 
if they could catch it. You can hide money, 
but you can’t hide land.” 

“Brennan?” I said. 
hadn’t seen you!” 

“Fe never,” said Uncle Ben. “He had 
his back to the door when I walked in, and 
he was talkin’ at Fernando likea good feller. 
Tellin’ him how much happier he’d be in 
Spain, away from the sad memories of his 
murdered son. But he never said how Fer- 
nando was goin’ to get there. He never 
offered to get rid of Zufiga.” 

“Oh!” I said. “Trying to buy it him- 
self?” 

“Yeah. And that wasn’t none of my 
business; I only went in there to ask him 
what Zufiiga was up to, comin’ here; you 
know, he come with him. I pretty near 
backed out before I realized that he was 
talkin’ about you murderin’ Rufo. That 
made it my business; so I squinched down 
behind a big chair and listened to see what 
I could find out. 

“fernando saw me all right, but I mo- 
tioned him not to let on. You could see 
Fernando didn’t want to sell. You know, 
this place belonged to his folks in the old 
days, and he’s lived here twenty years him- 
self—ever since he got back from exile. 
These hills feel like home to him, and he 
don’t give a durn for money. He’s a—a 
kind of a hermit.” 

‘““& philosopher,”’ I said. 

“Yeah. And I kind of know how he feels 
about it,” said Ben Murchison wistfully. 
“T’d give four dollars if there was some 
place, anywhere on earth, that felt like that 
to me. I felt real sorry for him. It don’t 
make so much difference to a young feller, 
but when a man gets old 

“You squatted down behind a chair,” I 
said, ‘‘and listened?” 

“Yeah. And you could see he was at the 
end of his string. So every time Brennan 
give him a chance to say he’d sell, I mo- 
tioned to say no.” 

‘“‘And he did it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“c Why? ” 

“Well,” said Uncle Ben, “first place, I 
never did feel easy in my mind about a 
feller that looks at you first with one eye 
and then with the other. I kept smellin’ a 
shenanigan, and I could see Fernando was 
just about wore out.” 

“T mean,” I said, “‘why should he take 
your word against Brennan?”’ 

““Maybe it’s because both my eyes are 
the same color.” 

But there was more to it than that. 
Something you felt but couldn’t put a name 
to. 

Ben Murchison was the same color all 
the way through. 

“Yeah,” he said thoughtfully, “two- 
three shenanigans, come right down to it. 
Did you see Johnny’s face when they said 
he was under arrest? Like he’d been 
double-crossed. What made him think he 
wouldn’t get arrested? What was he 
hangin’ around here for, when he’d had 
three-four days to make his get-away? 

‘And did you notice, Brennan never paid 
no attention to those dead soldiers when he 
walked in? Neither did Ramon or his papa. 
They wasn’t surprised. But Johnny was. 
You think it over. A dead rebel is just as 
good evidence as a live one, ain’t he? And 
safer. 

“Next place, how come Brennan to 
know what Zufiiga aimed to do? If Zufiiga 
told him, then he was double-crossin’ 
Zufiiga. Yeah,” he said thoughtfully, ‘“I’d 
like to talk to Johnny just once more. I bet 

I could get it out of him now.” 

“You think Brennan ad 

“T don’t know,” said Uncle Ben. “I 
ain’t had much time to think about it. I 
could hear Zufiiga hectorin’ you out here, 
and I was scared you’d lose your temper 
and get killed. So I motioned Fernando to 
keel over like he was sick, to get rid of 
Brennan. Didn’t take much actin’; he felt 
sick. I tried to get him to come out here 
and tell Zufiiga to get out, but he said it 


“He told me he 
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wasn’t no use. Nothin’ was any y 
way he felt. He was licked. 
“Then the girl come runnin’ in ay! 
you was goin’ to fight a duel with R, 
Beggin’ her papa to do somethin’; | 
just sat there with his eyes like bum, 
in a blanket and says what can he ¢| 
then I made up my mind. I said ]) 
the place myself, and run that gang: 
break a leg tryin’. Brennan, he had! 
visional deed all made out, ready {, 
only he offered ten thousand a y| 
fifty years, and Fernando ain’t goin’, 
that long. I said I’d give him fift) 
sand a year for ten years, and let }. 
here whenever he could fix it with ¢| 
er’ment. Brennan never seemed { 
of that; he was after the asphalt q'| 
was all his sympathy amounted to, 
“Oh,” I said, “that’s how you | 
price?”’ | 
“Yeah. I judge Brennan knew )) 
was doin’; he had a man down fi) 
States to look it over, Fernando say, 
told the girl to get me paper and j| 
wrote Fernando a draft for fifty #| 
to help him make up his mind.” 
‘How'd he know it was good?” 
“Well,” said Uncle Ben dry! 
knows you’re my partner, and y 
like money all right.” Pointedly, | 
eyes roved over my unbrushed }: 
blood-streaked forehead, my }| 
clothes, my black unshayen jaw; h 
“As a rule, I mean!” | 
“You win,” I said. “Gorges | 
“That’s all. I told him to put)! 
deed about him havin’ the right) 
here, but I reckon the racket drove | 
his mind. We'll tend to it in Tolol| 
It seemed more likely that Don 
never wanted to see the place again 
A hospital and a slaughterhouse ai. 
The corncrib lockup crowded with 
wanted only a chance to cut our 
the sala de armas abandoned to {) 
lytic and his son; and somewhere 
of crowbars digging graves in rock} | 
“With any luck,” said Unele }) 
ought to be back by sundown or s¢ 
Zufiga’s folks ain’t liable to start | 
about him before then. But if | 
show up by nine o'clock, you | 
women and make for Chunango ‘| 
you can go. Tell the peons to s¢| 
ain’t goin’ to be healthy tomorro: 
here.” 
There was nothing especially |’ 
do; the hours dragged. Toward 
Rita came out and sat beside 0) 
colonnade, pale, somber-eyed, st 
into the patio. Almost immedi 
woman Andrea appeared from s(| 
and planted herself grimly in th 
distance. 
We might all be murdered } 
but it should not be said that he'| 
had held converse with a man 2. 
if Andrea knew it. ; 
Rita took this espionage as 2 
course; she was used to it, expect. 
only pitched her soft voice so tha | 
not reach Andrea’s ears. Oh, no’ 
said. anything worth listening 0. | 
take her mind off, I found mysé| 
about Milo—Milo, Indiana, afar- 
ful, one-horse Middle Western to 
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TOWN where windows hat 
bars, nor needed any; wher 
dens were all outside the houses, 
dren played outdoors and needec 
to watch them; where security 
not on thick walls but on the safi 
sonable temper of the people; © 
body was afraid of anybody. Ode 
to make her see it, I saw it throug’ 
of Gabriel Zalas—externally, y| 
It’s queer to look at your own hi 
externally. Gives you a queer ne: 
the reality behind appearances; 7 
see things you’ve always known | 
thought of much. A good town, Ny 
yes—if safety’s dull. Ridiculo; 
with its numerous civic clubt 
a business of good-fellowship an¢ 
(Continued on Page 18: 


‘Continued from Page 180) 
d-fellowship into business; ridicu- 
at is, if you only heard them talk 
n’t watch them try. 

said Rita, hesitant—‘‘is it true 
erican women havecentros—clubs— 
1, and meet to talk of things of wide 
nee?”’ 

7 I grinned, admitting it. I had 
| ideas of the wide importance of 
; clubs; have yet, for that matter. 
sently I realized that she was trying 
> something. 

call it,” she said, ‘‘a pucblecito, a 
yn. But as you talk, it seems a city 


is some forty thousand people.” 

y thousand!” said Rita del Valle. 
ize, it is a city now. But in my 
life it was a village; even I can re- 
when it was a town. Yes, it is still 
Its people are still neighbors.” 
hbors,” she murmured, as if it were 
0 conjure with. 

ows, but does not change. I found 
ds still living, thinking, acting in 
‘monotony of habit. It was I who 
nged; I could not find my place 


'is a sad thing,” said Rita; ‘‘to 
wn friends once, and lost them. In 
fe I never had @ friend.” 
pressive language, Spanish. She 
iga, woman friend. I had said 
nan friends. All their relations are 
yy the consciousness of sex. 
fault is mine,” she went on wist- 
There are families who dare be 
s friends of Del Valle; who are, in- 
iends of my sisters. But even 
iy sisters I never had a place, even 
were little. Their dreams were all 
then; their talk now is of their 
3 and their children and their— 
nds who are said to have lovers. 
satisfied to be women. Even my 
ni spent her poor life remembering 
and—because he was her husband. 
othing to her that he achieved a 
, might have won greatness in the 
ie had lived. 
ou know what my sisters call me? 
—Crazy One. Because I think of 
do not understand. Because I 
9” 
ice trailed into hesitancy and si- 
had to ask, “What things?” Her 
e to me, gray, somber, dark like 
1 clouds on Vizeayan hills, and in 
ths the little amber fires began to 


dol know? Iamawoman! I see 
0 down beyond the ocean, but all 
; shut in walls. I hear my father 
about the stars, but not to me; 
;not for women. I hear the thun- 
ross the hills and see the blinding 
heaven crack, and I feel—some- 
re; yet dare not even let the rain 
y head. It would give me a cold, 
nan with a cold in the head is not 
_ That is a woman’s duty—to be 
_ to be desired; to live sheltered, 
ie prison of a woman’s body, and 
1 man!” 
remembered Rufo pacing in my 
mping his proud young chest that 
ll of wild young feelings, raging 
le narrowness of his life. 
Te in truth,” I said, “your broth- 


Idhavebeen my brother’s brother ! 
sa time when he would talk with 
1 with me of the world beyond the 
knew. But he grew up, and knew 
oman, and left me—shut in.” 

e not all,” I said, “shut in our- 
‘0 we not all feel things we cannot 


1 can dare experience,” said Rita 
You told my father how a 

lled you out from your own 

song 72 

S were tired, their fires burnt out, 

idows under them. She. said, 

ou first came ——” 

to tell me something, groping for 

med words. 
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“Your eyes—your Saxon eyes—were 
kind. Blue, thoughtful, passionless, with- 
out desire. You looked at me as if—as if 
you listened. As if you wished to know 
what I As if I were not a woman. 
And yet you too 

o desire,” I said. “Your lovely 
body and your nameless dreams. All that 
is you. And all that I might be if you 
I will not lie to you. I love you, and I am 
not different from other men.” 

Not making love to her; only telling her; 
only being honest with her. I didn’t even 
try to touch her hands. It was no time for 
that. I only sat and looked at her and told 
the truth. The language helped; in Span- 
ish you can say “thou” and so draw closer 
without a single gesture that might be per- 
ceptible to an Andrea watching thirty feet 
away. You can say things that would 
sound florid, overdrawn. What things? 
Eh, well! Maybe you’ve loved a woman 
and tried to tell the truth about the need 
that shakes you—more than desire; more 
than a thing you do; more, even, than a 
woman is. 

Something beyond you. Great and sweet 
and wild and unattainable, kin to the feel 
of earth itself, and immortality. Something 
no.man can put a name to, though a million 
méf have tried. Rita del Valle, twenty 
years old and beautiful, had heard men try 
who had a gift for it—whose eyes could burn, 
whose words could flame with the poetic 
ardor of their Latin blood. I only told the 
truth, not ardently; not asking anything; 
I had no right—a foreigner and a stranger, 
charged with her brother’s death. I saw 
her shrink from me, and didn’t blame her. 
She was distressed, perplexed, that’s all. 

“Don Howar’—I do not—cannot 

“No,” I admitted. 

The sun went down, and Uncle Ben and 
Don Fernando did not come. 

The men on guard at the front gate re- 
ported nothing new. A few curious ones 
lingered before the window of the sala de 
armas, staring with awe at the huddled 
shape’ of Tedfilo Zufiiga behind those iron 
bars. It was quite safe to stare now; no 
bullets could come out; the paralytic was 
chained in a prison narrower than any ever 
made by man—the prison of his own impo- 
tent body. I drove them away and asked 
him if he wanted anything. He answered 
with hoarse implacable obscenity. 

So I went on to the corral. The corncrib 
jail still held its prisoners; the men on 
guard, when I asked them, said they had 
given no trouble. 

“Nothing has happened, Excellency. Only 
the man you sent with the message to 
Don Fernando—we gave him a fast horse 
as you commanded.” 

“Wh?” I said. “Message?” 

“Si, senor. Did you not send Tomas 
Goya—El Tuerto, the one we call Cross- 
Eyes? One of us could have ridden faster; 
El Tuerto is no rider. He is a stupid fellow. 
He works at the coffee fe 

“Eh?” Isaid heavily. “When was this?” 

“An hour after Don Fernando left.” 

And he’d been gone four hours—nearly 
five. That was the one thing Zufiiga could 
do. Hecouldstill talk. He could still buy— 
or intimidate—the humble soul of a peon. 
Poor Tomas Goya! I hope he got his 
thirty pieces of silver. 

Too late even to curse my own stupidity. 
I took the blame, but I tried to do it 
calmly, tried to avert a panic—you know 
how the very act of fleeing can let loose the 
insanity of fear. We dared not wait till 
nine o’clock. In Tolobaya, only two hours’ 
ride away across the valley—if a man rode 
hard—there were men who would take any 
orders from Teéfilo Zufiiga; even the police, 
humble fellows who knew their unofficial 
master. There had been time, too, for the 
message to have been relayed to his great 
central hacienda at the head of the valley. 
Already his own men might be coming down 
the seaward ridge. 
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REMEMBER poor, stout, motherly 
Dofia Constanza stumbling blindly about 
in her riding habit, stunned—she’d had all 
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afternoon to get it through her head that 
she must go, but she couldn’t. She tried to 
tell her people to obey me, but her voice 
broke soundlessly. I had to get Rita to take 
her to her room and keep her there before 
she got them all into a panic. Nothing ro- 
mantic about it, I assure you. Children 
crying, and women screaming at them, and 
men trying to carry everything they owned. 
Senseless, you know. They only needed 
blankets and food for a day or so, until the 
fury of Zufiiga’s men should have passed. 

They could take refuge with their kins- 
men, the Indians of the Zorro Valley. I re- 
member yet the dumb submissiveness that 
fell on them finally, plodding before us in 
the blue moonlight, straggling down out of 
that saddle of the hills, driven before us, as 
they’d been driven by white men for four 
hundred years; helpless, caught in the 
swirl of currents beyond their compre- 
hension. 

That lake of asphalt was nothing to them 
but a great deal of pitch, more pitch than 
anybody needed for mending leaks—es- 
pecially when you could easily get pitch 
from the little veins along the river. Wealth, 
power, politics—maybe they understood 
these things a thousand years ago. Not 
now. 

We kept one of the overseers behind with 
us; I meant to plant him down there in the 
valley where the trails joined to hide and 
wait for Don Fernando and Ben Murchi- 
son—if they ever came—and tell them to 
follow us to Chunango. 

But we never got so far. Out of those 
mist-filled depths there came a sudden muf- 
fled stuttering, for all the world like a dis- 
tant motor car back-firing; but there are 
no automobiles in the Zorro Valley. Gun- 
fire—how far away? It sounded as if it 
might be at the very junction of the trails. 
Ahead and below, where zigzag bits of the 
trail were visible, men and women and 
children melted like scared rabbits into the 
brush. I stopped, straining my eyes. And 
behind me, trying to turn on that steep 
narrow trail, Dofia Constanza fell off her 
horse. 

A sidesaddle’s a silly thing, anyway, es- 
pecially for the hills. Fortunately, she fell 
backward, on the uphill side; and fortu- 
nately, her pointed shoe slipped out of the 
stirrup. She wasn’t hurt much. -But it was 
a terrible job getting her back into the 
saddle. 

The gunfire had stopped. But faint and 
clear above our horses’ breathing came the 
sound of clattering hoofs below. I held my 
breath and watched where riders must first 
show in the moonlight against a patch of 
trail, far down. One—two—three! The 
first two might have been anybody, at that 
distance; but the third! Not many men 
could dwarf a horse like that! 

My breath went in an echoing yell of 
relief: ‘‘ Gabriel!” 

His cheerful bellow rolled up to me: 
“Coming, patrén!” 

And after it, faint and clear by contrast— 
odd how Ben Murchison’s voice could carry: 
“Go back, Buck! Turn around and keep 
goin’ till we catch up with you! They’re 
right behind us!”’ 

Go where? There were only two trails 
out from La Caoba—this one into the val- 
ley and the one that came down the sea- 
ward ridge, where even now Zufiiga’s men 
might be coming from the mesa. 

Not that I stopped to argue with Ben 
Murchison. You can’t go very fast with a 
rider like Dofia Constanza; they over- 
hauled us before we reached the fork in the 
trail. 

“Keep goin’, Buck! Back by the ha- 
cienda, and down past the coffee finca, Fer- 
nando says. Hit for the beach!” 

I knew the coffee finca on the seaward 
slope; but the beach? Three thousand 
feet down! Certainly the beach would lead 
straight to the river delta and Chunango; 
but if it was possible to go that way, why 
did they use that roundabout trail into the 
valley and out through the canyon—almost 
twice as far? 

“Is that one of Fernando’s men with 
you? Tell him to gallop on ahead to the 
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hacienda and load up with canteens and 
catch up with us. We’re goin’ to need 
water.” 

Up out of the valley rolled a new out- 
break of stuttering echoes; but the moon- 
light showed the hillside empty behind us. 
I yelled back to Uncle Ben, ‘‘ Who are they 
firing at now?” 

“Johnny Hecht, I reckon.” 

“Johnny Hecht! Are they still chasing 
hima. 

“No,” said Uncle Ben, coming up, 
“they’re chasin’ us. Johnny’s holdin’ ’em 
back much as he can. . One thing to 
ease your mind, Buck, That skeleton 
Fernando buried wasn’t Rufo’s!”’ 

“Huh?” I said. “How do you know?” 

Don Fernando went by, spurring up be- 
side his wife. I saw Ben Murchison’s tired, 
mild old face—grinning! 

“T told you I could get it out of Johnny 
now. Mad as a wet hen, Johnny is. He 
give that cavalry the slip all right, but he 
hid down there in the valley waitin’ for me 
to come along; he knew I’d be hittin’ back 
to Tolobaya sooner-later. 

“He found that skeleton like he said, but 
not when he said. He run across it a month 
ago, hidin’ by the trail to ambush some 
federal scouts. One sure thing, that ring 
wasn’t on it!” 

| Wuh??’s 1 (said: 
Johnny get it?” 

“Brennan give it to him.” 

“Huh?” IT said. “Brennan?” 

“Yeah. Brennan’s the one that sent him 
to La Caoba. Brennan’s the feller he’s 
been takin’ orders from all the time.” 

“Brennan?” I said, unable to get hold 
of it all at once. “Then how come Johnny 
to be threatening to blow up Brennan’s oil 
wells?” 

“The Consolidated Oil Company’s wells,”’ 
corrected Uncle Ben. 

“Oh!” I said. “Brennan double-crossed 
his own company?” 

“Yeah. He seems to be a double-crossin’ 
fool. He promised Johnny to give him 
plenty of time to get away before he slipped 
the word to Zufiiga that Johnny was hidin’ 
at La Caoba.” 

“What—what for? Why did he send him 
to La Caoba?”’ 

“So Zuniga could have an excuse to con- 
fiscate it.”’ 

“But didn’t you say Brennan was trying 
to buy it himself, before Zufiiga could get 
it confiscated ?”’ 

“He tried,” said Uncle Ben, “‘a good 
many things to get hold of that asphalt, 
the way I get it from Johnny and Fernando. 
First he tried to buy it, but Fernando 
wasn’t interested. Then he promoted a 
revolution to confiscate it himself, but 
Zuhiga—and Uncle Sam—had too much 
money for him. Then he tried to marry 
it—Fernando says. He come pretty near 
doin’ it too. Fernando says he was willin’ 
for the girl to marry him—to—to make an 
honest woman out of her. 

“Tf I was you,” he added, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
hold it against Fernando, Buck. He was 
pretty near crazy grievin’ about his boy. 
But the girl wouldn’t marry nobody; said 
he could starve her to death and she 
wouldn’t.” 

“T know,” I said heavily. 

“So then,” said Uncle Ben, “Brennan 
goes to Zufiiga and tells him what the as- 
phalt’s worth, and makes him a proposition 
to give him half the profits for a concession 
if the gover’ment takes it over.” 

“And Zufiiga threw in with him,” I said, 
“after he’d tried to upset the administra- 
tion Zufiiga’s backing?”’ 

“T reckon,” said Uncle Ben, “Zuniga 
don’t know that yet. I reckon Zufiga 
figured like we all did—that Brennan was 
the same as the company he works for. 
See?” 

What I wanted to see, right then, was 
Peter Brennan. Even Dofia Constanza, up 
ahead, was whacking her patient pony 
with her blunt lady’s spur. Hope is a 
mighty stimulant. 

“Yeah,” said Ben Murchison; “slick 
feller, Brennan seems to be. Too slick. 
Blacked that ring up with sulphur himself, 


“Then where did 
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Here’s News for Men! 


Wu EN Ipswich announces a new style in hosiery 
for men, it comes out on the street with the timeli- 
ness of a sporting extra. These new fancy patterned 
socks for summer are out today, in many varied but 
discreet colors, a jump ahead of the season. (At 
prices that are equally discreet.) The Ipswich Hosiery 
Shop sign in department stores and haberdashers’ 


will show you where to find them. 
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I reckon, to make it look like it had been 
layin’ out a long time. I reckon he forgot 
there wasn’t no sulphur out there. where 
the skeleton was.”’ 


“Maybe,” I said heavily, ‘‘there was 


sulphur—where Rufo’s body was.” 


“Well,” said Uncle Ben, “if he knew 


where Rufo’s bones was, why did he tell 


Johnny to find him a skeleton?” 

““Why did he need a skeleton at all?” 
“He told Johnny it was to get Fernando 
to take him in, but maybe he hoped it 
would make Fernando sick enough to sell 
out and get away. Fernando says Brennan 
has been layin’ heavy on the sympathy 
gag all the time, sayin’ how sad the place 
must be to him now. 

“Yeah,” said Uncle Ben, ‘“‘T knew there 
was a shenanigan about this thing. Not 
two-three of ’em; only one, all Brennan’s. 
But it’s Zufiiga we got to buck from here 
on out. See this?” 

He patted something sticking out of his 
saddlebag. 

“That’s the book our deed’s recorded te? 

“Huh?” I said, not getting it. ““Where’d 
you get it?” 

“Stole it,” said Uncle Ben. “We hadn’t 
no more than got through recordin’ it when 
Gachi—that’s Zufiiga’s storekeeper in Tolo- 
baya—come gallopin’ up and says he wants 
to see it. I was a fool to brag to Zuniga that 
I was goin’ to get that deed recorded be- 
fore the sun went down. What I can’t 
figure is, how did the news get to Gachi?”’ 

I told him, humbly; but he didn’t blame 
me. : 
“T ought to told you to look out for 
that,” he sighed. “I’m gettin’ old, that’s 
what. Can’t think of things like I used Onn 

“What are you going to do with the 
book?” 

“I’m goin’ to hang on to it till I find 
me some witnesses that can’t be scared. 
Wouldn’t take Gachi a minute to tear out 
the page, or spill ink on it, or change the 
date to day after tomorrow; and he could 
make that recorder swear his own name 
was Abraham Lincoln.” 

Gabriel Zalas carried in his arms the 
child called Alice. I wondered why she 
didn’t ride behind one of the lighter men. 
I spoke to her humorously. She answered 
weakly, “Hello, old-timer.” 

“Huh?” I said to Uncle Ben. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with her?” 

“‘She’s half scalped,” he told me grimly, 
“that’s what.” 


“Huh?” I said. ‘'Why—how—who 
did it?” 
“T did. . . . Buck, I’mso tired I don’t 


hardly trust my ears. Hear any more 
shootin’ now?” 

SNOre 

“T sure hope Johnny got away,” he 
sighed. ‘‘He’s a dirty little hound, but he 
come clean with me.” 

Johnny Hecht, soldier of fortune! It 
would have been a fine romantic end for 
him—that queer, brave, cold-eyed little 
man who was a doctor once—if he had got 
his dozenth bullet hole that night, down 
there in the brooding jungle and the moon- 
lit mist, fighting alone to hold the trail for 
us. But he didn’t—I know now. The night 
I speak of was in late September, 1920; it 
was long afterward—in August, 1924, to be 
exact—that he was in New Orleans, fram- 
ing a certain job for a too heavily taxed 
fruit company. And passing a peaceful 
crowd before a show window in Canal 
Street, Johnny stepped carelessly off the 
curb and let a flivver run him down. 


XXXVIT 
OLDIER of fortune! That’s a funny 
phrase anyway. Of course the palmy 
days were before my time, but I’ve met a 
few old-timers and I never saw one yet 
that cared a hang about a fortune. 

Take old Ben Murchison. I remember 
the day we read of Johnny’s death in the 
Milo Morning Star. 

The Star prints more Latin-American 
news than it used to; there are more people 
now in Milo who are interested; a good many 
of them are stockholders in Vizcayan 


LAWRENCE & Co., Sole Selling Agents 


Asphalt. Michael Nelson is—genial old 


April 17, | 


Mike Nelson, millionaire boilermaker, | 
ing citizen of Milo, Indiana, whose prot, 
memory is of the time he got drunk! 
wrecked a café in Mexico City with | 
Ames, a bonafide adventurer. 

Mike had read of Johnny’s unrom| 
finish, and that evening he strolled | 
from his own place in the Grove Hi] ; 
tion to chew the rag with Uncle Ben, | 

“‘General,’’ he said, “I see where g| 
your old-time buddies happened to | 
luck in New Orleans.” 

“Johnny Hecht? Yeah,” said Une) 
gloomily. 

““Wasn’t he the one that held the! 
for you and Buck the night you made | 
get-away down in Vizcaya?” | 

“Yeah,” said Ben Murchison, and. 
go at that. 

He didn’t feel like talking, and tha 
a bad sign—for him. All that sum 

remember, he had been hinting 4. 
wouldn’t do any harm just to run do 
the tropics—just for a month or two 
to look it over and see how it felt 
more. Oh, I knew what ailed him) 
enough! Milo had grown familiar t(: 
call it that. He knew every inch of | 
Hill and the farms behind it. He kney| 
every man would answer when he sai(| 
morning. He had spun yarns {| 
romantic-minded neighbors until the | 
of those pictures in his memor| 
dimmed—for him, if not for his lis) 

But the irony of Johnny’s death h 
Mike Nelson in a thoughtful mood 
diers of fortune, men who lived hai 
took long chances when they cou 
better atasteady job. . . . Whatd) 
get out of it anyway? 

He asked Ben Murchison in s0 
words; not impertinently; they wel 
friends, those two. I know he aske 
because I’ve had occasion to remel| 
afterward. | 

But at the moment Andy McA)! 
balloon-tired roadster drove up il| 
of the house and Alice Dowling got 
it, laughing. Oddly, I stared at he 
comely, modish child with her gret 
and her short ruddy hair, almost a | 
grown. 

Down on the boulevard the mot| 
rolled by; on smooth green lawns 
every contour, every flower bed | 
children were playing; across th 
hung the familiar smoke of Milo’s fa 
at the curve of the tracks below the | 
regularly every fifteen minutes, the} 
wail of street-car wheels rose into t| 
Indiana twilight. It might have bi 
of a thousand summer days. 

But the thought of Johnny He 
conjured up a place far off and d 
. . . Blue moonlight in a lonely si 
the hills, silence and distance that 
a pursuing danger. The walls of Li 
fading, beautiful, hiding their 
prisoner and their human hate at) 
The deserted coffee finca on the! 
slope; southward the palisades, gre! 
shapes of stone, marking the plac 
treasure welled forever out of thed 
earth; the shimmering arch of the! 
high under the setting moon; and fé 
at the foot of a precipice too sheer 
horse, the dim white line you hadt 
Breakers, those were. The ocean 
you toiled down to it—sank in its d 
and pushed the horizon toward you! 
in great ripples, towered and br 
thundered down into a sliding, }) 
sheet of foam, blotting out a narroy 
sand against the wall; sand that 
cruelly at weary feet; black sand, 
sand, that never packs as our W 
ern beaches do. 

Soldiers of fortune. .- 

“They get a lot of things t 
about,” said Uncle Ben. 


XXXVIII 
HINGS to remember. - = 
small creatures toiling betwe! 
precipice and greater sea, 0 Sm 
the shallow fringe of the returt 
could suck them down; clinging 
(Continued on Page 188) 
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(Continued from Page 186) 
helping one another. In twenty years Dona 
Constanza had walked on nothing but level 
floors; her high-heeled shoes doubled the 
strain and her Latin pride doubled her 
shame when Gabriel had to carry her— 
pickaback, this stout elderly gentlewoman. 
Nothing funny about it; nothing romantic 
either; it’s something else that makes it 
worth remembering. Her body was a heavy 
load, even for the mighty Gabriel, but not 
for one minute did she lean on her tired 
husband’s courage. She walked till she 
dropped and then rode pickaback without 
heroics or excuse. 

Sun blazing up behind the hills. The 
giant combers rolling closer, closer, burst- 
ing against the rocks and drenching you in 
the highest refuge you could reach. Sun 
beating down, caking the salt spray on your 
face, making the tall cliff shimmer like a 
furnace wall. 

Hanging on, dwarfed in the majesty and 
violence of earth. 

Things to remember. The frail 
skinny little body of Alice Dowling in my 


| arms; the way her breath came in a cease- 


less, shivering hiss of agony, salt burning in 


| those raw red lacerations above her ears. 


The blessed baby look that eased her drawn 
face when she slept, exhausted. 

This valiant woman-child doing the best 
she knew—this brave little Alice who had 
never heard of Wonderland. .. . 

“T had a time persuadin’ her to come,” 
said Uncle Ben. “I had to tell her it wasn’t 


| no use waitin’ for her papa any longer. 


Dead, sure, or run off and left her. Shif’less 
runt; how he ever got a kid like her 


| Well, you can imagine. Made me feel so 


mean I pretty near bit Fernando’s head off 
when I got down to the notary’s house and 
found out he hadn’t even got the deed 
sworn to. Just sittin’ there tellin’ the notary 
how maybe his boy was alive yet. . . . 

“Oh, she never made no fuss about it. 
Just hangin’ onto my hand and cryin’ to 
herself. When we got down to the recorder’s 
she just squatted down by the door with 
Gabriel, starin’ across the plaza at the 
meson where she saw her papa drunk so 
many times, just whimperin’ like a puppy 
that’s been whipped and don’t know why. 
I reckon I was pretty short with the re- 
corder too. Course, he felt real important 
when he read about the five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He kept congratulatin’ Fer- 
nando and kotowin’ to me till I lost my 
temper and told him to shut up and get 
busy writin’. 

“Took him half an hour, seem like, to 
get it in the book the way he wanted it. 


| Then all of a sudden the kid runs in and 


says Gachi is comin’. She never had no use 
for Gachi, nor anybody that had anything 
to do with Zufiiga. So I stepped out to the 


| door, and sure enough, there was Gachi and 


four-five other fellers makin’ a bee line 
across the plaza. I told Gabriel and the 
kid to come inside and shut the door. 
“Yeah,” he said gloomily, “no two ways 
about it; I’m gettin’ old and slow in the 
head. They come bang against the door 
and yells we better open it or they’ll break 


| it down. 


“T says, ‘We're busy. 
want?’ 
“They says ‘We got business with 


What do you 


| Machain!’ 


““That’s the recorder; he was scared half 
to death. Gachi was awful tame while the 
rebels was around, but he’s on his high 
horse again now. He says he'll give us 
three seconds before he starts to shoot. 

“Yeah, it sure looked like trouble; and 
there I had that kid. I asked Machain 
where his back door was, and he said there 
wasn’t any. You know how Tolobaya 
houses are, built up against the hill; the 
ground come right to the upstairs windows 
behind. But the bars ain’t very close to- 
gether; I thought maybe the kid could 
squeeze through. 

““Machain, he wanted to open the door. 
But I knew what their business was; I put 
the key in my pocket and grabbed the 
book and run upstairs and threw it out the 
window and told the kid, if she could get 
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out, to hide it under her rebozo and sneak 


around to our horses. 

“But she couldn’t. I called Gabriel and 
told him to spring those bars or bust a rib. 
He grabbed hold and heaved till he was 
black in the face, and they bent an inch or 
two. The kid could get through all but her 
head. I thought it was her hair that stuck. 
We could hear ’em bangin’ against the 
door, and Fernando yells up that the lock 
is comin’ off. 

“Qo the kid says, ‘Push, old-timer! I’ll 
get it!’ 

“T pushed, Buck. T wanted her out of 
there. I never had no idea what I was doin’ 
to her. She never let out a cheep; just fell 
on all fours on top of the book and says, ae 
got it, general!’ and skedaddled around the 
corner, So I went down and unlocked the 
door and got ready to shoot my way out if 
I had to. 

“And there wasn’t no trouble after all. 
Gachi just looks on the table where the 
book ought to be and sticks his gun in 
Machain’s ribs and says ‘ Where is it?’ and 
Machain says ‘I hid it upstairs’; and they 
went stormin’ up and I walked out. 

“T reckon they didn’t hunt long. They 
had to take time to saddle their horses, but 
they was right behind us when we got down 
in the valley where Johnny was hidin’. I 
yelled to him to hold ’em back much as he 
could, and he said he would. I done it for 
him in Nicaragua once.” 

In Nicaragua once. I knew the 
yarn, one of the many that he told me first 
and last. Nothing especially funny about it 
while it was happening, I imagine; but it 
made quaint telling. 

Eh, well! The tide went out, as all 
tides do if you can hang on long enough. 
I know how tired we were, sunburned and 
salt-burned and muscle-racked, forced still 
to toil through miles of sand that gave 
place to sucking marsh that fringed the 
river delta. The foul breath of the jungle, 
and mosquitoes roaring; the heavy wash of 
water in the grass, like something alive and 
wicked, trying to drag us down. Rita del 
Valle needed both her hands to hold up her 
long riding habit; I helped her with an arm 
about her shoulders, lifting her almost 
bodily sometimes. Oh, yes, I know how 
miserable we were. Past a certain point 
you struggle just as dumb brutes do, 
dumbly, pitting your measured strength 
and courage against the vast immeasurable 
forces of eternity—the sun, the sea, the 
distances of earth and the unresting drag 
of its great mass on your own perishable 
bodies. 

Yet those are not the things that I re- 
member. Pictures remain, and they mean 
something to me. I see her white indomi- 
table face against my shoulder, and I feel 
the toil of her soft slender body—this girl 
whom I could help because I was a stronger 
animal than she. I see us all, tired small 
creatures, struggling on. Like animals, 
different from animals only in one thing. 

A man feels things, fears things, loves 
things not measured by his own short life. 
A man sees what he has not seen, remem- 
bering. 

Lights! And the open beach about Chu- 
nango. The harsh ineffable music of a 
Yankee voice demanding, “Halt! Who 
goes?’’ Beautiful khaki-colored tents and 
lovely shapes in khaki uniforms, and the 
sweetest profanity I have ever heard— 
profanity in the language of the United 
States of North America. Their command- 
ing officer, a hard-faced, leather-necked 
young man who eyed us sternly until Ben 
Murchison introduced himself. Then he 
became suddenly a boy—this youngster 
in the fighting trade, greeting a man whose 
name had been a sort of legend to him. 

McDonald, his name was, I remember; 
Captain McDonald, a witness who couldn’t 
be scared. He said he’d get hunting 
leave any time we needed him. Officially 
he frowned, listening and examining the 
stolen record of the Vizcayan Government; 
but personally he grinned and said he’d 
help convict us in any court. 

And I remember Peter Brennan coming 
to his door, well groomed, immaculate, his 
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blue eye smiling sympathetically ; 
three grim draggled figures who eo) 


‘him. 


“Brennan,” I said hoarsely, “Wh 
you get that ring?”’ 

“Where is my boy?” cried D 
nando. 

“T had a talk with Johnny Hee)! 
old Ben Murchison. 


} 
| 
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NES a muscle of Brennan’s hj 
face had changed. Only his «| 
know? Nearly every man has | 
stronger than the other, but ordin | 
don’t notice it. Ordinarily, whe 
meets your eyes, his eyes don’t re; | 
at all. It’s when he’s got to see j| 
mind that his weaker one shifts, 1 
sharply on the one of yours th| 
sponds to his strong one. 

Brennan’s brown eye stared, | 
sently he fumbled for cigarettes, | 

“Keep your hands still,” said U | 
“T ain’t goin’ to hurt you, not if); 
clean with me, and do it quick. ‘| 
I ain’t got a word to say about ) 
motin’ a revolution; that’s u{ 
gover’ment of Vizcaya. I don’t gi|; 
about you makin’ your own com | 
to keep your own rebels from bui} 
own wells; that’s up to the Conj 
But when you try to hang a mum | 
partner, that’s personal. 

*“Brennan, what do you kn) 
Rufo del Valle?” 

“Not a great deal,” said Bren) | 
came here the night he fought w} 
ley. A bit frantic, you know. He » 
feel that Pressley’s technic was ut | 
not to say unethical. And the (| 
man had been harsh with him, I} 
Altogether 2 

‘“Where did he go from here? | 

‘‘To New York, I believe. Al 
begged a chance to work his pass 
of our tankers that happened to} } 

“What for?” : 

“To see the world, I gatherers | 
rather fed up on parental discipl | 

“Turn around,” said Unele Bi | 
your hands away from your po 
inside. I got to sit down.” 

I felt like sitting down myse | 
deny. Quite a fellow, Brennan! | 
so quietly, courteously, frank|| 
seemed almost reasonable—wh | 
done. 

“Tow much did you give h| 
ring?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“Too much,” said Uncle Be| 
for? 

“Little enough,” said Brent} 
“on which to see the world.” 

“You made him promise not | 

“ Naturally.” 

“Yeah,” said Ben Murchis | 
“Why did you want his papa i 
was dead?” 

“T don’t mind telling you,” sa § 
“now. I hoped it might weake/ 
mental attachment for La Caob i 
best to get Pressley out of the \/ 
grant me that. It’s not my fal) 
back. I’m truly sorry for the f 
man’s mental suffering. But ~ 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“But,” said Uncle Ben, spea } 
“you can bear up all right, lon; § 
the asphalt?” ] 

“Put it that way,” admitte | 
smiling. ! 

“How do you figure on squal| 
with Zuftiga when he finds out 
you that promoted the revoluti': 

“T fancy his profits from the? 
soothe his righteous wrath. At? 
you'd like to know?” | 

“One thing,” said Uncle I 
‘maybe you’d like to know. i 
trick you tried to do. I bough 
yesterday, and I’m just as go 4 
ican citizen as you are British. 

“Eh?” said Brennan, still-te 

“Yeah,” said Ben Murchis) 
recorded the deed. And turnet’ 


(Continued on Page if. 
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aptain MeDonald so nothin’ 
yen to it. You and Mr. Zufiga 
«d and confiscate—and see what 
? 

' said Brennan, making two slow 
cit. 

>0 think my nerve would hold 
i. were on the losing end of such 


' suddenly tired—terribly tired; 


i 

11,” said Uncle Ben, ‘‘however 
be fool enough to double-cross 

¢ohnny Hecht?”’ 

ity. That was Zufiiga. He was 

E cht.” 

‘aid Ben Murchison, “better 
w on.” 

;” sighed Brennan. 

| je? 

«ne you ever to hook up with 

Zuniga?’ 

| Imit I tried everything else.” 

»’ said Uncle Ben mildly, 
yur own business and playin’ 

) the company that pays you 


“T fancy 


minute, then, the shell of Bren- 

ymposure cracked. Now, look- 

yartly understand. Chunango 
(; you touch on pleasure tours. 
».ctical purposes only; maybe 
© of it the next time you buy 
{ome convenient filling station. 
j2e; jungle behind it, empty sea 
ne black mushrooms of oil tanks 

rer it like monsters of a me- 
4 with men for slaves; a place 
) sand, of year-long heat and 
iat can warp the inner fiber of 


» fine lips writhed and his voice 
) ke. 
csolidated? Oh, yes. WagesI’ve 
) millions I’veearned them. For 
2's of my life. Wages! And once 
1 ‘at mikado comes—one of your 
vy ains of industry, if you like— 
» the honor to be amazed that 
)otten how to live like a white 
akes the next boat out! Let 
ion! Let them e3 
| time, no doubt, Brennan had 
vour of the tropics too. 
( put Chunango on the stage it 
admirably for a comic-opera 
]but the oil tanks, too domi- 
jactical. The tents of the ma- 
ere, and the feathered jungle 
il thatched huts and sun-dried 
oses, and the flat black beach 
riming loveliness of the moon; 
le vibrant throb of a guitar 
>and native women singing. 
i» you wouldn’t feel the heavy, 
¢, the slack-nerved weariness, 
lw pounding of the surf that 
i the tom-tom beat of pulses in 
L 
mantic about it, I assure you. 
trest, too hot to sleep. A ser- 
vines, lounging out the door of 
t» long wooden bunk house they 
opped his brow and asked me 
st enough for me. Gabriel, 
licidly by the wall, waited for 
m what to do next. I envied 


led tentatively, “Sefior?” 
’[ said listlessly. 
€return now to the United 


Sid we did. Dully I thought of 
®a—wondering if I was wanted 
uwhter there; wondering if that 
ithe fractured skull in Wood- 
iad died. 

ed,” said Gabriel. This huge 
lw—he liked the memory of 
w it gave him food for wonder; 
-orgot how lonely he had been 
le 

1 out into the moonlight. The 
al gallantly, “Ah, sefiorita!’’ 
“and on my arm; he grinned, 
n buddy!” and philosophically 
‘larette, 
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“Don Howar’, you—you will help us 
find my brother?” 

Dully I said I would. I knew her 
thought; to her the northern world was 
vast, a trackless wilderness of strangers. 
But to me 

“Tonight,” she said, ‘my father is not 
sad; he can think only that my brother 
lives. But tomorrow S 

Tomorrow the miracle of his son’s life 
would be commonplace again; and Don 
Fernando was too old to be a wanderer. 
Eh, well! Maybe, at least, Milo would be 
kind to old Ben Murchison. It wasn’t 
much he wanted. He didn’t care a hang 
about a fortune; but he’d give four dollars 
if there was some place, anywhere on earth, 
that felt like home to him. Some place to | 
rest. 

Men toiling up and down the earth, their | 
eyes on the horizon that recedes forever, on 
the tomorrow that lies always just inside | 
the blank and soundless future. Chasing 
illusions; like squirrels in a cage, going no- 
where. And all it came to in the end was— 
rest. Too tired to run, yet dreaming still of 
something that is not a cage. Too tired to | 
reach, yet tortured still by nameless needs. 
Able to see the distance behind the stars. 
Able to hear the aching call of minor 
harmonies, unfinished and _ unsatisfied. | 
Able to feel the need of slender vital hands, 
the hidden glory of a woman’s eyes, the 
loved dependence of her body and the 
strength of her deep woman’s soul. Shut | 
in the prisons of separate selves, able to 
speak only with groping words. 

“For him,” said Rita—‘“‘for my father, 
for my mother, I am sorry. They will be 
lost, unhappy till we find a haven some- 
where. But for me a 

Her face was lifted to the far horizon | 
and the distant moon; I saw her eyes, | 
dark, almost black—gray like the storm | 
clouds on Vizcayan hills, shadowed with 
weariness. I prompted her: ‘For thee?’’ | 
Her soft lips parted and she drew a long | 
slow breath before her eyes came to me, 
smiling; in their depths the fires of courage 
burned. 

“Come what may,” she said, “‘I shall be 
free a little from the walls I know. And 
afterward I shall have something to re- 
member. Howar’ ——”’ 

Her soft voice trailed into hesitancy and | 
silence; but for me there was no sense of 
interruption. I knew what she was saying 
and could answer even as she spoke. A 
man does not live always shut within him- | 
self, need not depend on words alone. 
There was a thing that she had learned | 
that day, a simple thing, yet hard to put a 
name to. Toiling shoulder to shoulder— 
her body had been precious to me and my 
bulk could help her when her own strength 
failed. | 

“T am glad, glad, glad to be a woman!”’ | 
said Rita del Valle. 

Oh, not aloud. A guitar was throbbing | 
somewhere in the shadows, metal strings | 
vibrant on a wooden box, and untutored 
women singing—crooning, barbaric har- | 
monies and a throbbing, aching rhythm, 
kin to the mighty tom-tom of the surf and 
to the stars. I knew her mouth was sweet, 
but I didn’t know how I knew until a plain- 
tive drawl recalled me to reality. | 

“Have a heart, buddy!” said the ser- | 
geant of marines. 
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H, WELL! Whatisreality? Take Rufo 

del Valle. It must have been a dull 
week when we landed in New York. The 
Sunday feature writers leaped on this 
latest resurrection of Gen. Ben Murchison, 
the indestructible soldier of fortune. They 
enlarged on the superstition of his charmed | 
life. They fished his forgotten career out of 
the newspaper morgue. They recorded his | 
discovery of the biggest lake of asphalt in 
the world—it isn’t—and his delivery of a 
Vizcayan princess; it made no difference to | 
them that it was Rita’s uncle, not her 
father, who had been king once for about a 
minute; they even credited her with de- 
scent from the Incas, lords of Peru. Not 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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to Install 
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BE CERTAIN WIT 


Put a check mark in front of the car you drive. 


52 miles to go, three o’clock in the 
morning, all gas stations closed—four 
gallons in the tank. What a relief to 
know that when the Telegage says four 
gallons, it means exactly that. You 
can “Be certain with the Telegage.” 


HERE are times when a motorist must know. 
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The accuracy and dependability of the Telegage is due primarily 
to its simple construction, with no moving parts to wear or get 
out of order. Based on a fundamental scientific principle it can 
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With a gallon measure, put in your fuel a gallon at atime. The 
faithful Red Column of the Telegage will check your filling gallon 


for gallon. 


You need the Telegage on your car. Ask your car dealer about 
it. He can install it quickly and easily. The tank unit fits into the 
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Great Foop Experts say: “The health-building values of fresh fruit are in each glass” 


LL over the country, the best hotels serve 
Welch’s Grape Juice every morning 
for the breakfast fruit juice course. 

Because it is so perfect for breakfast—this 
pure juice of fresh ripe grapes. 

Supremely delicious, every sip of it. And 
healthful, too,— America’s greatest food au- 
thorities tell us,—with all the invigorating 
qualities of ripe fresh fruit. 


And everywhere one goes, in discriminating 
homes and in the finest clubs, one finds these re- 
freshing fruit juice drinks—Welch’s, sometimes 
just chilled with crushed ice; sometimes blended 
with ginger ale, with other pure fruit Juices, or 
with sparkling water. So delicious and so health- 
ful—you’ll want Welch’s at some time every day. 
It may be had from your grocer, druggist, or 
confectioner; at clubs or at the fountain. 


Soda fountains serve Welch’s straight in a fruit 


juice glass or in a tall glass with sparkling wa 


The season’s new fruit juice drinks are 
scribed in our booklet, The Vital Place of App 
in’ Diet. Let us send you a copy—free. — 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Dept. P-22, Westh 
N. Y. Makers of Welch’s Grape Juice, Gre 
lade, Preserves, and other Quality Produ 
Ganadian plant, St. Catharines, Ontario. 
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Welch's with ging 
Fill tumblers om 
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se cared; those lurid yarns brought 
, mself to our hotel—a timid, shabby, 
yt-the-heel Rufo, a penitent and 
sek Rufo, who had not found New 
-ye gorgeous city of his dreams. 
sad, in fact, nearly starved before he’d 
dan unskilled job, picking tobacco 
sn a Cuban cigar factory on Second 
». New York had stunned him, 
\| him. Even working his passage on 
¢ker had not proved a lark exactly. 
yyet —— 
was five years ago. Youshould hear 
valk about it now—this handsome 

Vizeayan grandee, lording it over 
ymg peers because he knows that 
, northern city, fabulous to them. 
ve adventure. And he has built a 

‘in his mind—how his tall Yankee 

-in-law swept through Vizcaya like 

e of God, freeing the land from the 

the Galician. With appropriate 

he will tell you how marvelously 
“i with Ramon Zufiga and ran him 
1 and broke the heart of that terrible 
aalytic, his father, so that he died. 
yakes no difference to Rufo that he 
¢, fencing with me, can touch me al- 
ihe pleases. It makes no difference 

“6filo Zufhiga was long past the age 
ost men die anyway. That’s Rufo’s 
-nd he sticks to it. 

Milo, Indiana. I remember when I 
Jip Harry Willis, county prosecutor, 
-distance from New York. I had to 
You can imagine it was an anxious 
ét for me; but Harry’s voice broke 
ald laughter. 
jlo,” it cried, ‘‘you ring-tailed fire 
Is this straight goods about you in 
r? Are you Huh? Oh, that 
jou cracked in Woodrow’s place? 
ine on home and try again; I’ve got 
amy hands now for a hijacking job. 
going to give us a look at your 

Are you going to sell stock 
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Sarecy 
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disgraced myself in Milo by getting 
p in a fracas with gamblers and 

irs west of the railroad; yet now, be- 

id been mixed up in greater violence, 

(eater stake, farther from home, that 

iscandal had 

nmerelyfunny. 
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was content to potter around the Grove 
Hill addition, chewing the rag impartially 
with buyers and builders and workmen; he 
liked them all. It was not till 1924, the 
summer we read of Johnny Hecht’s in- 
glorious end, that he began to get tired of 
Milo; familiar with it, so that it offered no 
new pictures to hismind. He began to hint 
about going with me on my semiannual 
trip to Vizcaya—you know, just to see how 
the tropics felt once more. 

But I discouraged that. For one thing, 
he was getting feeble, though he wouldn’t 
admit it. His tough old body had traveled 
hard trails too long. And for another, I 
knew he’d be disappointed. 

Vizcaya isn’t the place it used to be. Oh, 
the hills are there; changeless, immense 
and calm and beautiful. But La Caoba is 
no longer distant from the world. There’s 
quite a road to Tolobaya and Chunango 
now, and a sawmill working in the valley— 
not ours—and quite a village by the asphalt 
lake, and the steel towers of the tram down 
to the beach. The mail comes every other 
day. Peter Brennan is forgotten in Chu- 
nango, and old Zufiga is dead. 

He made trouble, by the way, with prac- 
tically his last breath. That was in 1921. 
He didn’t try to break our purchase, but he 
got President Alba to issue the decree of 
confiscation with the idea of seizing the 
annual payments. He could have done it 
too. But Zufiga died, and Alba’s a weak- 
kneed old scoundrel. I hope he lives a long 
time. The next man may not be so easy to 
get on with. Eh, well! That’s something 
to think about. 

But there’s nothing down there naw but 
just ajob. I knew how tame it would seem 
to Uncle Ben; so I worked a shenanigan to 
dissuade him. I reminded him that Rita 
and the youngster were going with me, to 
visit the old folks, and asked him who was 
going to look after Alice Dowling while he 
was gone. 

“‘Le’s take her with us,” said he. 

“All right,” I said, ‘‘if she wants to go.”’ 

So he called her and asked her. Un- 
fairly, I caught her eye and shook my 
head—needlessly too. She didn’t want him 
to go; and what she wanted of Ben 


Murchison, she got. 
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Solemnly, winking aside at me, she said 
she’d go. 

“That is,” she said, “if you want to. 
But I’ve got dates for the first three Town 
Club dances.”’ 

“All,” I said with a dark glance at Uncle 
Ben, “‘with Andy?” 

“No, only the first and third.’ 

“Look here, young ’un,’’ said the stern 
Murchison, “‘you ain’t big enough to have 
a steady beau yet. You break one of them 
dates and go with some other feller. Hear 
me?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Alice meekly. ‘‘Then 
you'll stay home?” 

“T dassent turn my back,’’ grumbled the 
guardian of proprieties. 

He never gave a hang about the money 
he got out of Vizcayan Asphalt, except that 
it could make a Wonderland for Alice 
Dowling. 

It was the following spring— quite peace- 
fully, so far as anybody knows—that Gen. 
Ben Murchison, soldier of fortune, came to 
the last horizon men can know—alone, as 
he had traveled most of the way. He was 
sitting on the porch of our house in Grove 
Hill, and children were playing on the 
lawns below. I thought he was asleep until 
I touched him. 

Ben Murchison wasn’t there; only the 
worn-out body of him—this tired old war- 
rior in his comfortably shabby black civilian 
clothes, his chair tipped placidly against 
the wall, his freckled hands placidly clasped 
across his middle. Just so he used to sit, 
remembering, conjuring up long trains of 
pictures for me. Where were those pictures 
now? What—what had become of all he 
did and was? 

Well Part of it I remember; it 
has become a part of me. ‘No man can live 
one life alone. His life was woven into 
many lives—turned them a little in the 
pattern, or was turned. More than a little, 
mostly; there was a deep, calm force in him 
you never realized—till afterward. You 
underestimated him because he seemed so 
mild, because he talked so easily. Why was 
he mild? Because he wanted nothing for 
himself. Why was he talkative? Because 
he wanted you to see the pictured trails he 
knew—deep colors and bold, rugged lines, 

the record of a fear- 
less seeking. 
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Sunset on the Ohio, Near Louisville, Kentucky 


What vision did 
he follow? Who am 
I that I should even 
dareto guess? I,who 
was born practical; 
whose first instinctive 
thought is,“ What am 
I going to get out of 
this?”’ 

But I’ve learned a 


Whatis reality? Days 
and events go by in 
swift procession, like 
random beads along 
the string of time, not 
one of them ever to be 
seen before it comes; 
not one of them ever 
to be held as it goes 
by; but sometimes, 
looking back, a man 
can see a pattern 
spreading. 

The panorama 
widens, looking back. 
Maybe that’s it; 
maybe it’s life that 
moves, toiling, grop- 
ing, questing into the 
hidden future—into 
reality that does not 
change. Travelers all, 
exploring, adventur- 
ing—into that time- 
less country where the 
old men live, whose 
name is memory. 


(THE END) 


thing from him. I’ve | 
learned to sit aside | 
sometimes, as I do | 
now, remembering. | 
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Drivers Seat 


All 1925 and 1926 Packards 
—both Sixes and Eights—have 
the Bijur System of Chassis 
Lubrication. Their owners 
are freed from messy, tire- 
some spot-by-spot greasing. 
They oil every bearing daily 
—in a moment’s time — by 
the simple pull of a plunger. 


Bijur Lubrication is the coming 
thing — but the Bijur System cannot 
be attached to carsin service; it must 
be built in by the manufacturer. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Onginators of Instant Chassis Lubrication 


Make Your Roofs 
Last a Lifetime! 


The wonderful Seal- 
Tite method renews, 
preserves, and 
makes your old, 
wornout roofs wa- 
tertight. One appli- 
cation lasts 10 years. 


SS BS 
S§ @€ Roofers — We have a money- 
making proposition. Write! 
No C. O. D. No notes. Pay four months ,ater if 
our material proves to be exactly as represented. 
@ y Don't put off another day finding 
Write out all about this wonderful way of 
e solving all your roof problems. 
We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, so sur- 
prisingly unprecedented that you simply MUST take 
advantage of it at once. Don't wait for a rain to 
remind you that your roof leaks. WRITE TODAY! 
4 Established 1903 
Monarch Paint Co. Bect"/é.42" Cleveland, 0. 


AGENTS: $60 a Week 


taking orders for Jiffykake, a prepared 
cake flour containing eggs, milk, sugar, 
shortening, baking powder and flavoring 
—add water—and bake. Anyone can easi 
and quickly make a delicious cake. Every 
home a prospect. House- 
wives eager to buy—just 
the article they have been 
looking for: Repeat orders 
every week bring you profit 
and a big, permanent business. 
This is just one of the 350 famous 


Zanol Products 
advertised on Page 207 of this issue of this 
publication, that are making men and women 
independent and prosperous. No experience necessary, no 
capital needed. We supply everything. Write for money- 
making proposition. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 6006 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


YOUR SPARE TIME 


can be turned into money. Let us tell you how hundreds 
of men and women earn a dollar or more an hour. 
Address The Curtis Publishing Company, 334 Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”, 


ATENTS. Send model or sketch of invention 


for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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into professional self-shaving 
—an end to amateurish effects 


If you’re tired trying one razor after another, 
or worse, if you've succumbed to the habit of 
using the same old-styled safety and have never 
tried different ones— 


—just graduate into the ever-increasing millions 
of men who attain professional self-shaves with 
the wonderful Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


This is the famous razor that sharpens its own 
blades. It is the only one with this unique 
superiority. 

A few strokes on its strop and you have a 


super-keen blade, one which would satisfy the 
most particular barber. 


Strop, shave and clean without removing the 


blade. 


Valet AutoStrop Razor 


REG, U.S, PAT. OFF. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue, New York City 
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The Razor That Sharpens Itself 
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locked in an attitude of static impatience, 
made him tremble. 

“ Bxcellenz, that is what we have heard. 
But we could not believe it. I would not 
have taken any notice, but I was afraid— 
I did not want any misunderstanding. 
After all, authority is authority. I, as 
Biirgermeister, understand that ey 

The soldier glanced at him—one sharp, 
ironical glance, and the speaker faltered. 
“T mean—I understand—my time of 
office—I did not want any conflict. I 
wished to work with you to keep the peace. 
Since nothing can help us, we wish to do 
our best. That is why we have come so 
that the matter should be clear.” 

“Tt is clear.” 

The Biirgermeister’s mouth opened. It 
stayed open and began to tremble oddly, 
like that of a child on the verge of tears. 
But the Herr Doktor Menzel nodded and 
rubbed his hands as though he were con- 
gratulating everybody on a satisfactory 
case. He was very old ard hadn’t heard 
clearly. 

“You see,’’ he chirped—‘‘you see, I told 
you so. What an unnecessary fuss! In 
these days we are all civilized, decent 
people. I told you it would be all right.” 

They tried to silence him, tugging him 
by. the sleeve and whispering in his ear. 
They knew they ought not to have brought 
him, but he had been on the council for 
years and had done no harm. Therefore it 
had seemed cruel to leave him out. Be- 
sides, he was a gentleman, a university 
man, not a rough peasant like themselves, 
and the general would surely be impressed. 
But the general measured him with a re- 
strained contempt. 

“Perhaps it is time you people under- 
stood your position once and for all. By 
the treaty you have become subject to the’ 
Italian Government. Your suggestion that 
you should celebrate your resistance to our 
arms is therefore a piece of insolence that 
you would be wise not to repeat.” 

“ Excellenza « 

The soldier brought his fist crashing on 
the table. ‘“‘My father was shot by your 
people for less,” he said. ‘Now you can 
go ” 


They shuffled their feet. They wanted 
to go. They were terrified—they hardly 
knew at what. Something about this iron 
old man broke them, so that if he had lifted 
his fist, resting clenched and hard as a block 
of stone on the table, they would have 
winced. But the Biirgermeister held his 
ground desperately. 

“Excellenza, it is our dead we honor.” 

“ Ah, yes, the men who killed our men— 
my men up there on the Kénigsberg—my 
son, for that matter. Excellent! Evidently 
you have asense of humor. . . . Now get 
out of here. You have had my answer. I 
am in full authority for the time being and 
you are under martial law. You know, I 
suppose, what that means,’ 

“Si, si, Excellenza.” 

They ducked obsequiously. But the 
Biirgermeister had grown suddenly quite 
calm. It was as though he had come out of 
terrifying doubt and darkness into some 
place where he was not afraid because he 
knew that nothing mattered any more. 

“Forgive me, Hacellenza, I don’t think 
you understand. Our sons died for the 
fatherland as yours did. It seems they 
were beaten, but they did their best. They 
gave all they had. There are no young men 
left in Windstattl, Excellenza—only us old 
people. I do not speak of my own sons—I 
will not speak of myself at all. I think per- 
haps it is of no great consequence what you 
and I decide or what happens to ustwo. In 
a very few years the dust will be over every- 
thing. But there are those in this town who 
will feel your order, Excellenza, as though it 
slew their children a second time. I am 
thinking of old Andreas Hofner and his 
wife. Excellenza, all their boys went—five 
in one year. We thought at first they would 
lose their minds. If they had not felt that 
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“s) 
their boys had died gloriously, thei! 
would surely have broken. Even n 
don’t understand and we dare I 
them. For a whole year Andre 
worked at his shield. It is a fing 
Excellenza—even you would say so— 
to touch the heart. He is a great 
man, our Andreas. He carved the. 
that stands at the head of the Pass 
Excellency must have seen it.” 

The general motioned to the | 
“Get these men out.” | 

“ Hacellenza, they are very old, sad. 
I dare not tell them. Think—fiye 
one year—even the emperor teleg 
It is only a little thing to allow 
wooden shield.” | 

The sentry came with his rifle erog 
began to push them along, hustlin; 
with an emotionless insistence, The 
like frightened sheep scrambling | 
exit to their pen. But the Biirge 
stood quietly at his place, his hea 
meditatively, and when the sentry t 
him he made a stern gesture go #) 
man involuntarily fell back from hi 
the door he turned and bowed to ¢] 
eral, and the General Beppo Volpi, y 
to an instinct stronger than his p 
touched his cap. 

Outside, the deputation huddl 
gether. It was very cold. An iq 
raced down the medieval little stree 
it was not the wind that made thei 
chatter. They were unmanne 
ashamed. They did not dare speak) 
at one another. 

It was market day. The street was 
peasants interlaced with carabinieri 
ing two and two like solemn twin dol 
smart Italian officers with their cay 
rakish, victorious angle. Amidst so 
movement and color, the deputation 
forlorn gray look like a group ef pri 
who have been thrust out into the 
and no longer know where to turn. 

It was Gottfried Keller who said; 
“We must tell them. You will have 
them, Herr Biirgermeister.”’ 

“T am not Biirgermeister any more 
Keller, and I will not tell them.” 

“Who will then?” 

“God knows, I cannot.” He clenel 
hands. ‘‘Let them find out for then 
what men are made of,” he added bi 

The Herr Doktor Menzel plucked 
sleeve. ‘‘Gentlemen,’I will tell them. 
has more right to such a task? Di 
bring their five sons into the world? 

“Yes, that is true. Let the Herrl 
tell them.” 

They sighed their relief. No doubt 
true that he was a little mad, the 
Doktor, but he was kind and had s 
hands. He would break Andreas H¢ 
heart and the heart of Maria his wife 
very gently. } 


Iv 


H® HAD forgotten. He knew tl 
had forgotten. For two whole di 
had known, and now he stood at tht 
of Andreas Hofner’s house, pluckii 
lips with trembling fingers and maki 
tle moaning sounds under his breat 
someone in torment. It was terrible 
remembered how eager he had been 
had pushed himself forward, determv 
show them all that he still counte 
something; and they had trusted hin 
for an hour or so he had gone about 
his head up, feeling resolute and cou’ 
again. Then a kind of drowsy mist ha 
tled on his brain and he had forgotte 
Of course he should have gone fran! 
Johann Kirsch and told the truth. B 
was too ashamed. Once upon a time h 
been the cleverest man in Windstatt 
people had looked up to him and ask 
advice. Now they shook their head 
said, “He forgets, poor old fellow—h 
gets everything.”. And he could not bé 
He would rather have died than to 
gone to them and said, “I have forgot 
(Continued on Page 197) | 
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»thing seemed to combine together 
wle him. The Sunday morning was 
-so very strangely still. It was as 
pveryone had deserted him. Except 
enevitable carabinieri, who paraded 
ybackward and forward, looking 
-hem with puzzled, doubtful eyes, 
rts were empty. The windows of the 
gad kept their shutters closed. Even 
ch bells were silent. There was an 
‘lesolate mourning as though the 
tvn covered its face with its hands 
rit. 
Jerr Doktor did not understand. 
j it was the threat of a storm that 
t people hidden. Certainly there 
ceer gray light over the Kénigsberg, 
mal peak stood up like a finger 
sche livid sky. Yes, there was snow 
; But the people of Windstattl were 
id of snow. He shook his head and 
simidly. Perhaps when he saw the 
s everything would come back. 

+ Hofner opened the door to him. 
» he was so astonished that he 
) speak. Why, she had been mar- 
shat dress! Queer that he should 
ser sO vividly something that be- 
jo forty years back and couldn’t re- 
«what people had said to him only 
4;ago. But there it was; he remem- 
(ery detail. The light embroidered 
snd full flowered skirt, the close- 
‘oeaded headdress, such as the 
‘ttl women had worn in the Herr 
ys youth, were more familiar to him 
4 own shrunken hands. But they 
ir unfamiliarly gnarled and small 
ysted. The dress was so new, as 
ht had been laid out on the bride’s 
1 yesterday, and she was so old. For 
rly moment the Herr Doktor 
hthat the whole of his life had been 
yand that at the touch of some evil 
ndreas Hofner’s pretty wife had 
« in her bridal clothes. 

b:ame more confused. He could see 
ebright, birdlike eyes were peeping 
i, anxiously, right down the street, 
gor someone. 

yaa, Herr Doktor, it wasn’t you we 
«. But never mind. Come inside, 
thers will be along presently.” 
ently—presently,” the Herr Dok- 
inured. 

flowed her into the living room. 
j0,something had happened—some- 
semn and touching. The room had 
[tered with life, with a turmoil and 
lof hard-won existence—the birth 
dn, their tears, their laughter, fare- 
uspoken anxiety, crushing grief and 
lnces. Sometimes it had seemed to 
loktor that he could see the ghosts 
je room had witnessed—that the 
ylls had been impregnated with 
id unheard sighing. 

dw the place was empty, swept and 
nl as for the coming of some great 
‘he copper pots and pans gleamed 
alls. The oak table, drawn up in 
iv under the crucifix, gleamed like a 
pty mirror. The clock ticked sol- 
Life had been put away. It was 
sirch, austere and hushed. And set 
the wall, facing the door, as if in 
n was the carved shield of the 
titl memorial. 
ys, the memorial. The Herr Doktor 
lred now—dimly. Of course. They 
Nang the shield today on the wall 
Fthaus. They had been on a depu- 
‘ the Italian general about it and 
un general had said—what had he 
ne Herr Doktor groaned secretly. 
‘though a gust of wind had blown- 
oor of his mind, and though he 
ing himself against it pitifully, it 
It yield. He had to stand outside, 
t and helpless. 

louldn’t goon. He had tosay some- 
2 could see how puzzled they were. 
yoman was watching him with her 
stle on one side, and he imagined 
’e was a look on her wizened face 
1 she knew the thing he couldn’t 
tr and was afraid. And Andreas 


himself was watching—waiting for the sol- 
emn, tremendous thing to happen. 

The Herr Doktor remembered him as a 
slim handsome young man, but he had 
grown stout and heavy, and the Tyrolean 
wedding dress didn’t fit him any more. He 
might have been comic—an old man mas- 
querading—but there was an earnest, 
touching dignity about him. The Herr 
Doktor had to turn away. He felt dazed 
and sick with his uncomprehending pity. 

“Well, well, that’s fine—that’s fine,” he 
stammered. “A grand piece of work. Yes, 
indeed. You must be very proud, Andreas.” 

“Are they coming—the others?” An- 
dreas asked. “‘They were to have been here 
by now. I was getting anxious. I thought, 
‘Suppose there should have been some 
mistake. Suppose those Italian scoun- 
drels Why—why do you look like 
that, Herr Doktor?” 

“Tt is nothing—nothing at all,’”’ the Herr 
Doktor declared cheerfully. Somebody be- 
hind the closed door had whispered to him, 
but so faintly he couldn’t hear. He went 
across to the carved shield and ran his 
shaking hand over its polished surface. 
“Yes, most beautiful, most touching, as the 
Herr Biirgermeister said; a thing to move 
the hardest heart.’ 

“Did he say that?” 

“Indeed he did. Perhaps—per- 
haps in a moment I shall remember some- 
thing more.” 

“Ki, Kirsch is a good fellow,’’ Andreas 
Hofner murmured. He stood in an attitude 
of perplexity, his hand clenched in his thick 
gray hair. ‘But why does he keep us wait- 
ing? The bishop is to give the blessing in 
half an hour. They are cutting it pretty 
fine, those fellows. And how quiet every- 
thing is. No one in the streets. I 
thought ” He glanced about him con- 
fusedly, as though for a moment he 
doubted the reality even of his own sur- 
roundings. “I had thought somehow ——” 

His wife shuffled over to him. She 
slipped her withered arm through his and 
fixed the Herr Doktor with her strange 
penetrating look that seemed to say, ‘“‘ Take 
care—take great care what you do to him.” 

“Perhaps they sent the Herr Doktor with 
a message,”’ she suggested. ‘“‘Perhaps all 
the people are waiting outside the Rathaus. 
Is that what you were to tell us, Herr 
Doktor?” 

He nodded eagerly. He felt grateful to 
her. She couldn’t open the door, but she 
could make him see what was perhaps be- 
yond it. And somehow old Andreas fright- 
ened him. He had the tense, strained look 
of someone balanced on the edge of a preci- 
pice who daren’t look down for fear of what 
he shall see. 

“That’s it—that’s it exactly. The streets 
are so crowded—to tell you the truth I was 
all confused—I am not so young any 
more—I had to fight my way through 2 

“And the band—is there a band play- 
ing?” 

“All the time, all the time—the band 
from Eulensee. Fine fellows they are, play- 
ing for all they’re worth.” 

“Do you hear them, Maria?”’ 

“Yes, yes; now I can just hear them.” 

She and the old doctor listened to the 
silence. Andreas Hofner sighed. His 
glance wandered to the clock, ticking sol- 
emnly among the shadows. 

‘“We should be going,”’ he said restlessly. 
“T don’t understand. They were to have 
come for me. Four men from the Schutlz- 
verein were to have carried the shield.” 

‘Perhaps if the Herr Doktor could re- 
member his message ” she insisted. 
“Perhaps he was sent to fetch us.’’ She 
said distinctly, under her breath, ‘“‘Tell me! 
What is it? What is the matter? Why 
don’t they come?”’ But he could only stare 
back helplessly. How could he say to her, 
“T have forgotten’? And perhaps it was 
true. Perhaps he had come to fetch them. 
If only it had not been for that rising, 
breathless pity in him as though someone 
behind the closed door of his mind knew 
and wept. 

. “Yes, that’s just it: I was to fetch you. 
At the last. moment things had to be 
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airplanes speeding in a day across a distance that took months 
by wagon caravan. 


How times have changed! The man who traveled by prairie 
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changed. It was the Italian general. He 
said—things had to be changed. , I can’t 
explain now. But we ought to go.” He 
drew out his watch. For two days, in his 
misery, he had forgotten to wind it, and he 
stared at its dead face with unseeing eyes. 
“Yes, yes, Andreas, we ought to go.” 

The old man sighed again. ‘I had 
thought it would be different,’ he said 
wistfully. He picked up the shield and set 
it heavily, sadly on his shoulders. “Open 
the door, Maria.” 

The Herr Doktor went out behind them. 
The street was full of a gray, penetrating 
cold. Yes, snow was coming. He felt his 
knees giving way under him. Something 
was going to happen—something quite ter- 
rible. These two old people were walking 
straight to meet it and he ought to stop 
them. But if he said ‘‘ Don’t go,” he would 
have to explain that he was a poor old man 
who had lost his wits, and he couldn’t bear 
it. The tears came into his eyes and he 
rubbed them back with his knuckles. It 
was pitiable to be so old. 

“The windows are all closed,’’ Andreas 
Hofner said. ‘‘ And there are no flags. Why 
are there no flags, Herr Doktor?’”’ But he 
was so accustomed to not hearing he did 
not notice that they did not answer. Pres- 
ently he asked again, ‘‘Can you hear the 
bands now, Maria?” 

“Yes—yes, indeed. They are growing 
louder, Andreas.”’ But she fell back, pluck- 
ing at the doktor’s sleeve. ‘‘ What has hap- 
pened? In the name of God, what is hap- 
pening?” 

He had to reassure her. ‘‘Nothing— 
nothing—I give you my word.” But it was 
of no good. He felt how his face lost its 
composure and broke up like the face of an 
unhappy child. He turned away from her. 
“T don’t know—I tell you I don’t know.” 

Andreas Hofner’s house lay on the out- 
skirts of the town, and they made their way 
through narrow twisting alleys toward the 
Kaiserstrasse, which was now the Corso 
Emmanuel. A wind was rising and came 
down from the mountains in short, cruel 
gusts that nearly carried them off their feet. 

“Winter and death,” the Herr Doktor 
thought. ‘‘ Winter and death.”’ He couldn’t 
think of anything else. Everything was old 
and dying—old Andreas there, bowed 
under his shield, and his little wife trotting 
at his heels—like a pathetic procession of 
things past and half forgotten. Even the 
two carabinieri stopped to look after them 
as though they, too, saw how queer and 
tragic they were—these three old people 
blown along by the wind. 

But the street was empty. 

A group of soldiers loitered in the arch- 
way of the Rathaus. They had been chat- 
tering with one another, but as they saw 
Andreas Hofner and his escort they fell 
silent and watched curiously. And as 
Andreas.saw them he stopped short and set 
down his shield and looked about him. He 
saw the emptiness and the silence and his 
face, flushed with exertion, went ashen. 

He said briefly, sternly, ‘‘ You have been 
lying to me. Everybody has been lying to 
me.” 

“Andreas 

He shook her off. He said loudly to the 
listening soldiers, ‘‘I have come to set up 
the memorial to our dead heroes.” 

He advanced upon them, carrying his 
shield in front of him like a menacing old 
warrior. A little under-officer came out of 
the archway. He smiled good-humoredly, 
showing his strong white teeth, and gave an 
order, and three of the soldiers advanced 
and took the shield out of Andreas Hofner’s 
hands. For a moment he seemed dazed, in- 
capable of resistance. Perhaps he thought 
that after all they were to help him. Then 
he understood. With a shout of rage and 
anguish he fell upon them. But it was 
scarcely a struggle.- He was old and there 
were so many. ‘They actually laughed. 
Then it was all over. The:street that for 
one moment had seemed on the verge of a 
violent, terrible awakening sank back into 
its frozen stupor. The eyes of the narrow 
steep-roofed houses closed tighter as though 
they would not see Andreas Hofner lying 
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on the cobbles with his bleeding fac 

wife’s old breast. aS | 

The Herr Doktor was like a g¢ 

blown hither and thither by the w; 

wrung his hands and wept, for now 
had opened and he remembered, 


Vv 
HEY had let the stove go out. T) 


was the heart of the house, ané 
was dead and they didn’t even knoy 
didn’t feel the bitter cold. They sa 
bare table, stern and sorrowful, lik 
who have been invited to a feast a) 
been made mock of. Their wedding 
and the bloody scar across the ol 
face and the glacial misery of th 
made mock of them. | 

Andreas Hofner held his head 
stared sightlessly into the shadows 
wife watched him. Her hands wer; 
in her lap in an attitude of stoic pat 
though she were waiting for him to 
the end of his thoughts. She was 
Life had carved so many lines j 
shrunken face that it had beeom: 
pressionless as a death mask. Sh 
have been a little old Buddha sittin 
frozen into a static resignation. | 
eyes glowed. They stared out fro 
deep hollows like indefatigable 
from a ruined watchtower. ‘ 

The Biirgermeister looked from 
the other of them. From the mor 
had come in no one had spoken. 
Hofner had opened the door to hii 
out greeting and had gone back 
place as. though to resume some gt 
of contemplation. More than e 
place was like a church—but a chu 
had been desecrated and despoiled 

It was so cold that the Biirgerme; 
not even turn down the collar of h 
He stood there, looming huge ar 
shapen against the pale lampligl 
seemed afraid to speak. The windh 
down, and outside and within th 
was a muffled, deathly silence. 
movement—the creak of some old 
the stiff rustle of the Birger 
leather coat as he put his hand in his 
had the quality of some portento 
step. 

“That is all I have left,” he sa 
laid something metallic on the 
““They would have taken it from m¢ 
had known, but I had a fancy to. 
I meant to take it with me where J ar 
but it may be that you will know: 
do. They have set your shield in thi 
cil Chamber, Andreas, and in the; 
the tourists will pay their lires to 
look at it. There are things one 
bear, so I am going away. That isal 
to give you, my old friend.” 

He waited a moment. Though bh 
not have heard it, the metal click of 
on the bare table had seemed torun| 
the old man like a shock of electricity 
he fell back into his former sightless 
ing. But the black eyes of Maria, h 
fastened themselves on the Birger 
gift. She did not move. It was qu 
fiercely alive and vital she seemed 
there in her utter immobility. The 
meister did not even give them his! 

“Gott segne Euch,” he said. Oper 
door, he stood for a moment lookit 
at them as though he were impressi! 
bitter memory on his mind. Then 
gone. A gust of wind swirled rou 
room and buffeted the untended 
whose flame, struggling pitifully 1 
flickered and went out. But the d 
had a luminous quality of its ov 
seeped through the window in a pa 
tide. In it the two motionless figur’ 
distinct —enlarged and even omino’ 

Presently Maria Hofner leaned fc 
She laid her hand over the key and: 
it and pressed it against-her breas 
seemed to commune with it. She’ 
with her to the window and held it ¢ 
the strange uncertain light. Th 
called, very softly and _insisten! 
though she were afraid of waking ! 
suddenly, ‘‘ Andreas—Andreas.” 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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ne at once, heavily, like someone 
ted, and stood beside her. From 
iow they looked straight across 
elds to the mountains and the 
and their dead sons. They could 
ag, and yet they waited as though 
joment they might see everything. 

ikes of snow that were advance 
. the coming storm fluttered down 
hvague and shifting clouds. Slowly, 
tally, the moon rode into space and 
tense minute they saw the Konigs- 
,te and terribly magnified, blazing 
- crown of stars. 
nioon and stars went out. The liv- 
xs became ghosts. It was dark 
\ndreas Hofner turned away. It 
jhat he had come at last to the end 
joughts—that he knew now what 
ul do. 
» the lamp,”’ he ordered. 
eyed. Though she was so bent and 
yrs were twisted and swollen, she 
byery nimble. The light flickered 
ofe, warming the bitter air with its 
illow. Their shadows rose up be- 
} two old people, and ran up and 
)| walls and ceiling in sly, grotesque 
, Andreas Hofner took his great- 
“1 a cupboard, and a coil of rope. 
shis fur cap down over his ears, and 
behind him lifted his hands too, as 
n1 benediction. 
yme the lantern.” 

tis wrapping herself in her shawls. 
ming with you, Andreas.” 
yicannot. You do not know where I 
mn.” 
«yw, and I am very strong. I can 
van carry the lantern. They were 
«, Andreas.” 
sred at her fixedly. She was close 
;ind suddenly he put out his arm 
« her roughly against his breast. It 
h first movement of tenderness he 
ale for many years. Even when 
hi had gone, he had only patted her 
i. Their life had been so hard. And 
4s something terrible, devastating, 
treakdown of their stoicism. They 
"know what to do. They did not 
lw to kiss each other. Their dry 
ubled against each other’s cheeks. 
¢sped each other with stiff frantic 
hey began to cry, but they did not 
hw to ery. Their harsh uneven sobs 


do tear them and the darkened room. 


«. All the sorrow that had been 
|p in silence through the years had 
trough the narrow breach of that 
cure. It seemed as though they 
tver stop—never let go. Only little 
t, like a dying storm, they grew 
(awing away from each other, back 
Er stern customary loneliness. He 
ler gently. 

ana, Alterchen.”’ 

did not speak again. Across the 
nsilence of the town they heard the 
uclock strike. Involuntarily, they 
sll, counting the hours. Then An- 
fifner turned out the light. She held 
‘: door for him and followed him. 
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1D not been a pleasant evening. 
some indefinable cause a cloud had 
der the dinner—a sort of somber ill 
1a dissatisfaction that. had nearly 
/.a quarrel. If it had not been for 
; trozzi, who was a model of tactful 
aveness, something really unfortu- 
nhthave happened. Oddly enough, 
iral himself had been unable to in- 
1 He had felt the storm gathering 
alet go his customary iron hold over 
Onger men and gone with the tide. 
tt he had made a sign. But within 
lhe had been a seething caldron of 
tritability, sheer inexplicable un- 


13s, 

ehad been celebrating the battle by 
lie regiment had finally regained the 
tof the Kénigsberg—a dramatic cele- 
% It did not often fall to the luck of 
t commemorate a victory months 
vd under the very shadow of a 
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height which they had won at such cost. 
The general himself had lost his son that 
night, and when they stood drinking to the 
memory of their dead they turned to him, 
standing stiff and inflexible at the head of 
the table, and drank to him. 

They had drunk too much perhaps. Or 
perhaps already they had begun to chafe at 
the monotony of their garrison life. Wind- 
stattl, that had once seemed so great a 
prize, had dwindled to a sad little town, full 
of sad people who looked at you with un- 
comprehending hostility. At any rate it 
was Gabriel Vinzenzo, a scatterbrained 
lieutenant, who had said suddenly and 
loudly so that everyone had to hear him, 
“They say that old fellow lost five sons up 
there.”’ 

Everyone knew of whom he spoke. The 
officers’ mess was held in the inn facing the 
Rathaus and most of the men present had 
witnessed the scene from the windows. It 
had been a good joke at the time. Some of 
them had been outraged at the insolent at- 
tempt, but the majority had laughed. 
What a ridiculous spectacle they had 
made—the three shabby little old people 
with their trumpery wooden shield, trying 
to defy the whole Italian Army. But now 
no one laughed. A heated argument 
started—or rather it was no argument, for 
everyone but young Vinzenzo said the same 
thing, but so passionately that men who 
were in agreement felt a sudden overwhelm- 
ing dislike of one another. And Vinzenzo 
had been intolerably drunk. 

He had said over and over again, stutter- 
ing and stammering, “Well, why—why 
shouldn’t they have their d-d-damned me- 
morial? They’re dead, aren’t they? I'd 
have hung it up with my own hands.” 

Strozzi had led this younger comrade 
away in the nick of time. 

But after that the celebration went to 
pieces, And now the general stood alone on 
the steps of the Gasthaus and gave himself 
over to a bitter anger. He had wanted to 
have Vinzenzo arrested. It had only been 
because of the scandal—because, too, Vin- 
zenzo had been his son’s friend and had 
been with him when he died—that he had 
held back the order. But tomorrow he 
would take disciplinary measures. He 
would make Vinzenzo smart for his folly, 
for the evening’s wretched debacle. Vin- 
zenzo had insulted the dead. He had 
thrown a question at their glory, at their 
rights as victors. 

It was as though, in his drunkenness, he 
had seen no difference between one dead 
man and another. If things like that 
were tolerated in the very stronghold of 
national honor, the crumbling of the whole 
splendid edifice was foredoomed. He would 
make an example—a stern, salutary ex- 
ample. 

The resolution left him unappeased. He 
was restless—acutely, strangely unhappy. 
He was not subject to emotion. When they 
had brought him the news of his son’s 
death, he had only nodded and gone on 
giving his orders. Men died and the lucky 
ones died fighting for a victorious cause. 
There had been nothing to regret. This im- 
patience, this disquiet that he felt now was 
just a mood, passing, insignificant. It 
might mean that he was not so young any 
more and that he was tired. It might mean 
that he had drunk too much himself, so that 
his mind had lost its normal serenity. It 
might mean, too, that there was something 
in all this talk of an after life and that to- 
night dead men were marching through the 
streets—battalions of them, silent, spectral 
hosts, blowing their voiceless bugles, 
screaming to meet other dead men—his 
dead—up there on the frozen heights and 
to enact again that last culminating strug- 
gle. 

He gibed ironically at his own fanciful- 
ness. Yet he could not quite shake himself 
free from it. The street itself would not let 
him. It was empty and silent. Yet there 
was something happening. The ancient 
houses, their steep roofs pulled down over 
their shadowy eyes, were watching intently 
whatever it was passed between them. 
Through. the pale uncertain moonlight 
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Truscon Steel Buildings 
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are economical buildings. Truscon 
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standardization of manufacture. 


You obtain from Truscon a better steel 
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requirements. The right building at 
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Smooth Running Windows 
with Noiseless “Pulleys 


Windows that stick or pulleys 
that squeak are enough to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of any 
household. 


And you may not know that 
you are going to have trouble 
with your window frames until 
after you have built or bought 
your home. Then it is practi- 
cally a matter of tearing down 
the house to put in new window 
frames. 


The only wise thing to do is to 
study the question of window 
frames in the beginning. Be 
sure your frames are made by 
specialists. Be sure they are 
accurately constructed by spe- 
cial machines and that this accu- 
racy is preserved for the life of 
the house by the use of Genuine 
White Pine. 

By specifying the Andersen 
Genuine White Pine Frame you 
also receive without extra cost 
the Andersen Noiseless Pulley 
which in a laboratory test ran 
smoothly and noiselessly for 
what would amount to 100 years 
of average use. 


Every window frame is an 
important feature of a home. 
Before you plan to buy or build 
be sure to send for the booklet 
“How to Test Window Frames.”’ 
It will show you what to expect 
and how to avoid many annoy- 
ances. 


Andersen Lumber Company 
Bayport, Minnesota 
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snowflakes fluttered down like the fore- 
runners of an approaching army. Nothing 
else moved. And yet the life was there. 

A red eye opened suddenly in the dead 
face of the Rathaus opposite. It seemed to 
rest on General Beppo Volpi, to fix him 
with a menacing yet anxious curiosity, as 
though the forces of invisible activity had 
discovered his alien presence and had sent 
someone to inquire, ‘‘Who is that man?”’ 
And for a moment he was actually afraid. 
He had ceased to be the victor standing on 
conquered soil, secure, warm, well fed, with 
power to send men who defied him to their 
death. He was alone, in hostile territory, 
amidst a ghostly hostile people. And up 
there a signal had been given 

It was an illusion. His alert strong brain 
sprang to the rescue. He knew that the 
Rathaus guardian had left hours before. 
Under martial law, none of the townspeople 
were allowed abroad after dark, and it was 
past midnight. Whoever it was up there 
disobeyed his orders—defied him. He 
tightened his stern lips. Yes, there it was— 
defiance. A vague tormenting emotion 
that had pursued him all that day took de- 
finable shape. Everywhere defiance. These 
people, these houses—yes, the town itself — 
defied him, slipped through his fingers, de- 
rided his mastery. He might make laws, 
might enforce them, but there was some- 
thing he could not do. And it was intoler- 
able. It reduced victory to an abject ab- 
surdity. It turned the loss and suffering of 
that last hideous night into meaningless- 
ness. He would make an end to it. He 
owed his dead no less. He would make an 
example as swift, as remorseless, as a stroke 
of lightning. Then there would be peace. 
There would be an end to this unrest. He 
himself would be reassured. He felt cruelty 
rise to his lips in a glacial tide. 

The eye closed. The face of the Rathaus 
became again blank and enigmatic. The 
houses up and down the street that had 
seemed to stand on tiptoe in their agony of 
suspense now sank back into their former 
dark watchfulness. The snow fell more 
rapidly, trying to cover over what had hap- 
pened, to muffle the grind of a rusty lock, 
the moaning of old hinges. But the general 


| had both heard and seen. Opposite him, 
| the Rathaus door had opened onto a deeper 


gulf of shadow from which two figures 


| emerged, staining the whiteness of the 


street. They stood quite still. They seemed 


| to be looking about them anxiously, not 
| speaking. In the faltering moonlight that 


filtered through the thin slow-moving 
clouds they looked like two gnomes creep- 
ing out of a deserted medieval city. The 
man was bowed and misshapen by some 
burden. 

The general caught back an exclamation. 
So that was it! The Windstattl memorial 
and that old man—that old fury of a 
woman. 

It would have been easy to call out the 
guard. He did not do so. This, in some 
curious way, was his affair. It was like a 
personal challenge. He would make an ex- 
ample. He would teach these people a les- 
son with his own hands. 

How absurd—how childish they were! 
He could have laughed. Did they really 
think they could steal like that with im- 
punity? How forlorn and lost they seemed, 
standing there, already veiled with snow— 
two crazy old people. 

They began to move now. They must 
have felt that Providence was watching 
over them to dare to walk through the 
streets like that. The old man went first, 
heavily, and the woman followed him with 
short hobbling steps. The houses seemed 
to bend forward, throwing their protective 
shadow over them. 

The general waited. There was ironic 
calculation in his patience. He did not 
want to stop them now. Let them drink 
deep of their mad hope. It would be more 
satisfying to his mood to hunt them out of 
their hovel, drive them back with his revol- 
ver in their ribs, force them to replace the 
shield with their own hands. He wanted— 
he needed the satisfaction of that personal 
domination. Then the soldiers could take 
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them prisoners. Tomorrow they | 
tried and shot out of hand. There 
no other end. SS 

He threw his cloak over his sho’ 
stepped out of the Gasthaus doory 

It was as though everyone in { 
were dead but himself and those 

could see them clearly, for the’ 
queer light abroad. From minut: 
ute a full moon slid out from amid; 
tered clouds; but it was the sn) 
burning with a dead white fire, Wi 
to familiar objects their magnifiec 
torted shapes. The quiet was 
Everything that moved—the el 
moon, the snow—moved withoy 
Even the general’s own footsteps | 
in that profundity of silence, ]j 
difficult to realize himself, to shal 
impression that he had become ; 
without footfall. He had to thin) 
up memories in order to make gy 
own identity, and even his thou, 
their clearness and became vague; 
dering. | 

The snow was like a white pall, 

They went on steadily. He tri 
member where these people lived | 
where on the outskirts, he had bi 
But they had already passed the q 
The last straggling houses lay behi| 
like a heap of tumbled blackly 
rocks in the valley. Now they wer 
on the highroad that wound uy 
summit of the pass, unsheltered { 
bitter breath of the mountains, i 
significant specks of movement ini 
luminous whiteness. | 

The general drew his breath p’ 
His heavily booted feet sank dee’ 
soft snow. It was difficult to 
How strong that old woman n 
They said that she had had five so) 
The general’s wife had died in ch 
Five times that bowed, twisted b 
been torn by the same pangs and 
remained to her but her tottering 
that absurd trophy behind which s] 
bled, as though by her crazy persist 
could give significance to these five 
wasted lives. How futile! Here 
emptiness, this remorseless cold, h 
tesquely futile! Even as he kept pi 
them, his limbs aching with the e 
became aware of a futility in him 
his anger, in his stern purpose. He’ 
to have shriveled, to have withere: 
heart. 

There was the crucifix which 
ridden past only a few days before, 
hard military pride he had scarcely 
at it. It stood up pitifully agai 
ghostly sky line, a desolate syn) 
human suffering. He leaned again 
support, his hand clutched on the 
feet. He was tired, wretched, 2 
danger. He wanted to turn back. . 
the snow was wrapping itself about 
a smothering sheet of cold. Bette 
back, give orders, send out a patro) 
these two. That was his obvious, | 
able duty. He saw now that he hi 
mad to set out on such an advaay 
it was madness to go on. He st00( 
shivering, his teeth clenched, tht 
freezing in stiff white folds abou 
Deep in his heart was the knowled 
there was no turning back. From t 
ment he had left the shelter of the G 
something had happened. The rein 
destiny had been taken from him. . 
been caught in the net of a great ir) 
event. 

The town had gone down in da 
There was nothing left but the snov! 
tiny point of light ahead. They he 
lantern. It moved on steadily, bea! 
the right, away from the highroad | 
steep flanks of the Konigsberg. Su) 
he understood. They were going 
cemetery. Yes, he remembered n¢ 
lay far back from the road, und) 
heights which had witnessed the 
hand-to-hand struggle—a field sow 
crosses. There they would set the 
morial and tomorrow his soldiers | 
fetch it away; they themselves wou 
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. eir temerity with what remained of 
sjnld lives. He would make an example. 
,ad to. Otherwise, for what had the 
,suffered? What was the meaning of 
‘y? For what had he lived? It was 
sito remember. He was cold and tired 
deonfused. Victory, revenge, honor. 
swords. He had used them so often 
ni:hey came of their own accord to the 
e, But to his numbed brain they had 
sae almost meaningless. 

T2 snow deepened. They were off the 
tow, bearing toward the eastern flank 
: was the one possible ascent. They 
deft the cemetery behind ‘them. The 
aval had halted there for a moment, 
ssnless, exhausted, sheltering himself 
@ its crumbling wall. He no longer 
dstood. He had been so sure. The 
aze light that came and went had 
ed through the falling veil of snow and 
x:d him the huddled crosses whose 
4| barely rose above the white mounting 
« The central cross had had a curiously 
nn look like a shepherd with despairing 
noutstretched over his lost flock. The 
eons lay there under the snow. But 
shad gone on. They had not even 
ud. He could see the lantern light 
rising steadily as though it were a 
| star beating its way back. 

Te general shouted. He shouted to 
sin German, but his voice froze in his 
nh. He started on again, stumbling, 
liz, groaning. They were climbing now. 
teen the bowlders over which his feet 
pd dangerously were snowdrifts that 
gfed him to his knees. And once the 
gid gave way altogether. He broke 
‘ht through into a thick glacial river 
aose swiftly from his waist to his arm- 
« He ceased to struggle. He knew what 
dappened. He had blundered into the 
jrench that ran diagonally up to the 
mit of the mountain. It was snow- 
eto its brim, a deathtrap now as before. 
Snething queer happened to him. Time 
isviped out—the fat rich years of vic- 
tls peace. He was fighting again, he 
ishouting orders, stumbling along those 
mle haunted warrens that they had 
rd out of the face of the rock. But he 
lone. Everyone but himself—enemies 
d:omrades—had become shadows who 
ited him from a distance with an aloof 
t) He could feel them. They were just 
yid the enshrouding cloud. Their guns 
stacked. They bivouacked together in 
ewhite silence. He alone carried on the 
ugle—he and that old pair climbing to 
e' death. 

oil of barbed wire plucked at his arm. 
© ught hold of it. He was beyond pain. 
whow he dragged himself on to the lip 
je trench and stood bent and trem- 
i, torn by an anguish of exhaustion. 
isieart was breaking itself against his 
et. Buthe could not turn back. It was 
dite. The thoughts of power and retri- 
itn had forsaken him. He was an old 
a\ the last of his kind, lost in a world of 
ics. The things that had been sacred to 
mind for which the ghosts themselves 
lied had become unreal in this vast 
niness. It was like a final loss—a last, 
Wing bereavement. He felt the tears 
ing on his cheeks. 

Te light brightened. A shred of cloud 
asorn aside and he saw Andreas Hofner 
lais wife. He was so near to them now 
iahe could hear their voices. Andreas 
Oer’s wife lay huddled on the snow. 
n'eas Hofner stood by her, patient and 
Oonless. And now the old man looked 
<4 martyr, bowed under his cross. 
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ANDREAS, the lantern has gone out.” 

“No, it is still burning.” 

_ Cannot see it.” 

“he snow blinds one.” 

ou must go on without me, Andreas. 
4, tired. I want to sleep.” 

t is only a little way,” he said. He 
4. her his hand. They were so frozen 
€ could not feel each other. “I shall 
e you,” he said. 
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So she went on. They had to climb now. 
There were places where he had to kick 
footholds for himself and her in the frozen 
snow, and sometimes he went on ahead and 
she had to lift the shield to him when he 
had reached a place of safety. Sometimes 
darkness engulfed them and their voices 
were like the voices of disembodied spirits. 
And once they lay down side by side as 
though they were already dead, and he had 
to rouse her, shaking her by the shoulder. 

She had begun to talk to herself; or 
rather, she talked to baby Andreas, who, it 
seemed, walked beside her and comforted 
her. Baby Andreas had been something of 
a mother’s darling, not very strong, and he 
had clung to her long after the other chil- 
dren had become sturdily independent. 
Now it was her turn to cling to him. He 
put his arm under hers and reassured her 
and she told him how it had all happened. 

“Denkmal, Kleinche, they wouldn’t even 
let us put up a memorial to you—the me- 
morial that your father carved for you with 
his own hands. And so we are going to 
hang it where no one will ever find it—just 
where you died—up there on the Koénigs- 
berg.” 

And Andreas said, “‘ That’s fine, Muwtterle. 
We shall see it when we march past at 
nightfall. The regiment will be so proud.” 

Talking like that, they came to the high- 
est. peak of all. Andreas Hofner set down 
his burden. But even so, he couldn’t stand 
upright any more. By the pale yellow light 
of the lantern he made fast his rope to a 
jutting point of rock. He worked slowly, 
for his hands were stiff and almost in- 
sensible, and when he had finished, the 
Windstittl memorial was already buried. 
The snow had risen to Maria Hofner’s 
knees. She looked half her size—a little old 
gnome—and she was still talking to baby 
Andreas, so that, through the scurrying 
snow and the glacial wind that came like a 


blast of death from the ranges of invisible | 


mountains beyond, he could scarcely make 
her hear. 

“There is a ledge thirty feet below. It 
will be safe there. They will never find it. 
But I’ll not come back, Maria. My hands 
are all frozen and you couldn’t—you’re not 


strong enough. I shall stay there quietly. | 


Iam an old man. Go 
But you will never tell 


It doesn’t matter. 
back if you can. 


anyone—not even the priest when you are 


dying—where I have gone.” 

“Baby Andreas says he will go with 
you,” she said, smiling. 

He made the shield fast to his shoulders. 
He knelt for a moment on the verge of the 
precipice, calculating his distance, steady- 
ing himself. 

“When the rope goes slack throw it 
after me,” he ordered. “There must be no 
trace, you understand.” 

She nodded. All their farewells were 
made. They had passed beyond the reach 
of human grief. He tightened his broken, 
bleeding hands on the rope and turned 
stiffly over with his face to the rock. 

“Andreas! Andreas!”’ 

He had passed over the verge, far out of 
reach of that thin voice. Only the General 
Beppo Volpi heard her. He had tried to 
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ILLUSTRATION at 
left shows the new 
model Hartford Shock 
Absorbers for Fords— 
front set installation. 


ILLUSTRATION at 
right shows the new 
model Hartford Shock 
Absorbers for Fords— 


rear set installation. 


[19° and 20 minutes time 


can make your Ford ride as 
you never dreamed it could 


Hartford, standard on 46 
famous American and European 
cars, now offers a new model, 
developed and designed solely for 
use on all models of the Ford car. 


ACIS a year of testing, 
cee a new Hartford Shock 
Absorber has been designed 
solely for Fords. The 22-year- 
old Hartford principle of 
“two-way friction control” is 
retained, but the characteristic 
outside shape is reversed. The 
result is a true Hartford prod- 
uct, light but amply strong 
and selling at $19*. 


This new model Hartford 
Shock Absorber for Fords can 
be installed in 20 minutes with 
just one wrench. There are no 
holes to drill,no bolts to remove. 


Here is the chance for any 
Ford owner to have on his car 
the same famous device that 
has been chosen as standard 
equipment on 46 fine American 
and European pleasure cars. 
The same device that has been 
on every winning car in the 
famous 500 Mile Memorial 
Day Sweepstakes at Indian- 
apolis for 14 years—a remark- 
able proof of Hartfords’ ability 
to overcome vibration, conquer 
rattles, increase braking action, 
make steering easier and give 
riding luxurious comfort. 


Hartfords’ price is returned 
by savings in fuel, tire and 
repair bills. The luxurious 
comfort is free. Edward V. 
Hartford, Inc., for 22 years 
makers of Hartford Shock Ab- 
sorbers, Jersey City, U.S. A. 


*$21 west of Rockies. 


run the few yards of the smooth treacher- | || @ 


ously sloping summit, but his legs had 
given way under him and he had fallen. He 
reached her as the unhitched rope slipped 
from her hand and flashed over the snow 
and out of sight like a writhing maddened 
serpent. He followed it almost to the edge 
of the precipice and crouched down and 
shouted, but there was no answer. 

The old woman said quietly, without 
astonishment, ‘‘He cannot hear you.” 

He turned to her, crying out in a bitter 
protest, ““What have you done?’”’ and she 
answered with the same tranquillity, ‘“We 
have hung our memorial to our dead chil- 
dren.” . 

He drew himself back into safety. The 
wind caught the folds of his cape so that it 
spread out in wide black wings over them 
both. 

She lifted her lantern to his face. The 
light glittered on his medals. Her own 
face was calm and satisfied. 


“Make every road a boulevard” 
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a” See the 


onders of 


Jasper National Dark 


Canada’s famous playground 
in the heart of the Canadian Rockies 


A land of haunting beauty 4400 square miles in area; sky- 
piercing mountains, colossal glaciers, torrential rivers, foam- 
flecked rapids, placid mirror-like lakes, cool deep forests, and 
amid all this a splendid golf course, winding bridle paths and 
shady nooks—can you resist a vacation in Jasper National Park? 


Your comfort is looked after at Jasper Park Lodge ($6.50 a 
day up—American Plan—open May 22nd to September 30th, 
accommodations for 400 guests). Every recreation is provided, 
dancing, bathing, boating, mountain climbing and hiking with 
competent Swiss Guides and the wonderful social life at the lodge. 

After a stay at Jasper, take the famous Triangle Tour of 
British Columbia. By train down the valley of the Mystic 
Skeena to Prince Rupert—by palatial steamer through sheltered 
scenic seas to Vancouver and by train back to Jasper through 
the roaring gorges of Thompson and Fraser Rivers. 


Golf Week at Jasper, September 11th to 18th, 1926 
Offices: 


Boston c ; Portland, Me. 
333 Washington St. Kansas City Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
334-35 Ry. Exchange 
Buffalo dg. Portland, Ore. 


11 So. Division St. Los Angeles 122 Third St. 
go 607 So. Grand Ave. 


Chica 
108 W. Adams Si. Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 518 Second Ave. South 
406 Traction Bldg. 


St. Louis 
305 Merch. Laclede Bldg. 
St. Paul 


New York 83 East Fifth St. 
One Oe 505 Fifth Avenue s a ut p 
948 Union Trust Bldg. Philadel phi: San Francisco 
phia > bef iS 
_ Detroit Franklin Trust Bldg. 689 Market St. 
1259 Griswold St. 1500 Chestnut St. Seattle 
Duluth Pittsburgh 902 Second Ave, 
430 W. Superior St. 505 Park Bldg. 


For information concerning Jasper National Park, send this 
coupon to our nearest office or call for the booklets listed. 


Please send me your free booklet on Jasper National Park; also 
Tourist Map of Canada. ; 
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“You are the Italian general?”’ she asked. 

aes.” 

“And you have brought up. all your 
soldiers, but it is too late. You will never, 
never find them. They are safe.” 

The man he had been would have mocked 
at her defiance. But he was silent. The 
snow swirled noiselessly between them. 
He was thinking of the old man crouched 
against the face of the precipice, waiting 
patiently for the end. He thought of the 
things that men do to one another, and the 
bitter cold crept up his limbs to his very 
heart. He put out his hand, clutching her. 

““We must get away from here— get back. 
Do you understand? If they found you 
here they might find him, and it would be 
all for nothing.” 

She was quite passive. She let him drag 
her up the dangerous slope into the relative 
shelter of the rocks. But he knew that she 
could not go far. She did not want to. 
There was no reason. It was finished. She 
had climbed to a high place where she over- 
looked the whole of life, and now she was 
ready to turn her face to the dark. And he 
too, shorn of everything—the pride of 
arms, the pride of victory, the pride of 
vengeance—to what should he return? 

“T want to sleep,” she muttered. 
want to sleep, baby Andreas.”’ 

He got her halfway down the first ascent, 
then she collapsed. She knelt in the deep 
snow—a vague, undecipherable bundle— 
and for a moment he stood beside her, his 
hand still clasped in hers. His thoughts 
were strange, wandering, but quite peace- 
ful. He thought of all the way they had to 
go and knew that it was not possible—not 
even for himself. He was old. He was tired 
out. He had never really recovered from 
those months of inhuman suffering. But it 
was not only that. He could not leave her. 
Strange, incredible event. He too was to 
die for a lost cause—for a cause not even 
his, the memorial hanging there forever 
beyond human vision was for him, too; for 
fools, for brave, defeated men. 

He bent over her. “I want you to be- 
lieve,” he said—‘‘I want you to believe 
that I am glad, Mutterchen.”’ 

He spoke in German and she pressed his 
hand. She had heard without understand- 
ing, and when she spoke it was to baby 


oT 


- ing with the joy of returning life. The 
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Andreas. She seemed.to think-he was 
Andreas, and he knelt beside her and | 
ered her close to him, Beneath the s, 
he could feel her very bones, like the; 
ton of a starved bird, dying in the sno 

He woke once for a moment, iu 
dawn broke. The storm must have ¢ 
some hours before, for they were co 
with a gentle layer of snow no thicker 
a white sheet. He lay with his face + 
east, and lifting himself a little on hise 
he could see how the invisible sun e¢a]) 
the stars, one after another, and wok 
deathlike livid mountains to a by 
resurrection: He was happy, without ' 
without regret. He was content not 
turn. If he had gone back he would 
had to betray the dead. He would hay 
come again a soldier with a duty to 
form and strange faiths to live by, ai 
these things had become meaningless 
was already one of those shadows 
looked on men and on the ways of 
with that grave remembering pity. _ 

The light brightened. The clear sk 
yond the mountains began to shine 
colors. It was as though a cleansed 
given world stretched itself awake, | 


came into the general’s eyes, but they 
the weak tears of an aged happiness, 
thought of the Windstattl memorial | 
beneath the highest peak, looked | 
upon the valley. Already it would be 
den by the snow. Time would effacei 
scription. The winter’s storm would 
out the face of the dead here and the, 
ing summer’s sun rot the wood to dust 
the wind would carry to the ends 0 
earth. No one would ever see the ¥ 
stattl memorial—only the dead as they 
past at twilight, and the stars. 

It seemed to the general that acros: 
morning stillness a bugle sounded, afa 
echoing among the heights. | 

“Cease fire! Cease fire!” | 


He tried to turn over. But the 
woman lay stiffly with her head upo 
breast and he did not want to wake her 
made an effort to cover her more cl’ 
with his cloak. But his strength failed 
He forgot what he was trying to do. 

He too had fallen asleep. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


make the shore. It’s the darkest 
: fore the dawn, so to speak. It’s the 
» hen he seems too hopelessly buried 
eais accumulations of material, when 
wods can’t be seen for the trees, when 
2d traveler begins to ask where and 
¢e’s heading for. And it’s a perilous 
git with every pen navvy when he sits 
«ad questions what all the powwow is 
wanyway. That mood, in fact, must 
se allowed to last. He must in some 
-, bolstered up and made to tighten 
bt a bit, and given a breathing spell 
Je has regained the wider vision, and 
, fired with enough strength to make 
fial grade. 

~ Adam’s recurring waves of weari- 
; know, are based on a number of 
which he declines to face with his 
s:andor. He prides himself on being 
hiie in his work. But you can’t be 
hlic in a business where exaltation, or 
eative overflow, or whatever you care 
% it, has so much to do with your 
dt. And Adam, behind his protec- 
jade of cynicism, behind his paraded 
galism, which merely betrays the 
dandency of the frustrate to play-act, 
sensitive to physical reaction as the 
»)ble in a spirit level. 

ioublicly scoffs at inspiration; but he 
«hay, I notice, when the right mood 
a When one of those wayward periods 
yltation comes along, I’ve observed, 
hzys it almost to death. He hugs it 
uas tight as our youngest son hugs his 
rttle half-strangled puppy dog. 


‘The Character’s Revenge 


ynember one close August night when 
tsband was in his study, working on a 
nvhich had been incubating for several 
s 1 got tired of waiting for the finish- 
tiches to be given to that troublesome 
yem, and finally rolled out of my 
% hammock and went to the study 
dv and spoke to him. When he looked 
zine, like asleepwalker suddenly awak- 
d noticed a small but significant thing. 
nthe semidarkness where I stood I saw 
tis eyes were glowing like two coals of 
. They were opalescent, burning with 
aie all their own. And in some men’s 
shat glow never appears. In others it 
*s only during their moments of deep- 
lotion, as an occasional daughter of 
lived long enough to learn. 
it betrayed to me the intensity, the 
mal concentration, with which Adam 
jncing the ordeal of creation. And 
81a year or two later, I read in Lock- 
Life of Burns how the same phe- 
on had been observed in the Scotch 
uring his work periods, I realized 
thy Adam wasn’t so exceptional as I 
ied. But if you’re putting your soul 
“ir work, I suppose, it’s only natural 
to show in your eyes. And there’s a 
ihing inside us, I’m sure, that stands 
os heart and sings. I don’t know 
ait is or where it comes from; but it’s no 
ri part of us than the morning robin is 
of the maple tree outside my window. 
‘| mysterious workings of the sub- 
us mind puzzle Adam, I think, even 
t¢han they puzzle me. For I’ve heard 
1ny that when he was writing certain 
tns of a story he was really plagiariz- 
eam. And scoffing at the psychic 
oes, he has reluctantly acknowledged 


to me that there have been: times and 
moods. when what he writes isn’t so much 
cold-blooded creation as the light and airy 
reading of the minutes of a secret meeting 
of angels who have musically argued and 
organized while his own conscious mind 
was lost in the land of sleep. I’ve seen him 
go to bed, stopped short by a blank wall of 
sterility, as glum as a man going to the 
death house. There was a time when I was 
even foolish enough to ask him what was 
wrong. On one occasion, I remember, he 
groaningly retorted, ‘‘I’ve reached the end 
of my rope.”’ On another he averred, “‘The 
best character I ever-had just wriggled out 
between the type bars, stood up on the key- 
board and told me to go plumb to hell!”’ 


A Periodic Widow 


The inference is, of course, that those | 


characters that were his own creation were 
not completely under his own control. It’s 
a case, apparently, of the tail wagging the 
dog about as much as the dog wags the 
tail, and when they momentarily betrayed 
him he was at their mercy. Yet, as I was 
about to say, I’ve seen Adam go to bed con- 
fronted by an impasse that carried every 
aspect of the hopeless. Then I’ve seen him 
get up.in the morning, absent-mindedly 
take his shower and breakfast, seat himself 
at his desk, sharpen six or seven pencils, 
file his nails, scratch his nose, frown at his 


own thumbs, rock back in his squeaking | 


old Bank-of-England office chair, sharpen 
another pencil, :sullenly face his type- 
writer—the machine and not the lady— 
and suddenly be off on the jump, like a 


| 
| 
| 


whippet hound around a race track; off | 


like the wind, with every trouble cleared 
away and every obstacle vanished, trans- 
formed from a defeated toiler to a singing 
fountain of ideas. 

The question is, what hand broke the 
dike? What mysterious spirit rewound the 
clock? What secret emissaries of the soul 


cleared away the log jam that blocked the 


shimmering river of dream? 


It’s easy, of course, to join the ranks of | 


the George Moores and say what one 
writes is merely dictation from above, to 
pretend to emulate Moses and go up into 
the midst of a cloud and return with tab- 
lets too mystic in origin to be questioned 
by the mere critics of earth. But Adam, 
who is a modern of the moderns, would pre- 
fer a more material process of enucleating 
his mental abysses. 

There’s little that’s sacerdotal about the 
twentieth-century novel. The novel, I’ve 
discovered, is a structure as complicated as 
a three-span bridge, and the author him- 
self is the master builder who must handle 
every truss and tighten every nut; and 
that means both worry and work. So 
practically every book that Adam writes im- 
plies a divorce from his family for the time 
being. He goes into a new novel very 
much after the manner of Stanley going 
into the Dark Continent. 

About all I get for a month or two are 
remote little heliograph messages that he 
is still alive somewhere in that terra in- 
cognita of the imagination. He comes out 
of his trance and stares at me sometimes 
with the slightly puzzled wonder of a 
patient coming out of an anesthetic. It’s 
then I have to edit his meals and blue- 


pencil his calories and put the soft pedal | 


on the coffee percolator, so to speak, for 
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Keep 


OU can remember when book- 
keeping was done in cumbersome 
bound ledgers. 

Today almost any concern can 
profitably use a bookkeeping machine 
and loose-leaf ledgers, with such a 
great saving of time and expense that 
the installation cost seems trivial. 

Machine bookkeeping is more efh- 
cient today than ever because of our 
effort to make it so. Baker-Vawter 
systems and equipment eliminate lost 


Saved $6,000 


American Credit Corporation, 
Omaha, Nebraska, says: “For our 
cash receipt ledger we use 17 Baker- 
Vawter No. 69 binders, carrying up to 
750 sheets each. 

“We have standardized on this binder. 
The quick, easy opening of the binders 
by a quarter-turn ofa key, and the equal- 
ly quick locking by merely pressing the 
covers together, permit great speed in 
handling. All materials used are evident- 


Photograph courtesy of 
Am, Credit Corp., Omaha 
m F 


in bookkeeping costs 
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step with Progress 


motion and reduce bookkeeping cost 
—note experience of American Cred- 
it Corporation below. 

We made the first practical loose- 
leaf binder and since that time we 
have worked for and with the manu- 
facturers of bookkeeping machines in 
developing new and better methods. 

We sell direct because in this way 
our men can come in contact with 
you; learning your problems and sug- 
gesting the way:to overcome them. 

Your Baker-Vawter man can be 
most helpful to you—use him. 


ly of the best quality, as binders in use 
over 5 years are as good as new. Experi- 
ence with other binders has shown us 
the superiority of Baker-Vawter’s. 
“To return to our former hand book- 
keeping methods would require at least 
6 extra bookkeepers, in addition to the 
girls now used. Therefore a saving of 
$6,000 to $7,000 a year is effected by 
our bookkeeping machines and Baker- 
Vawter binders.” — GOULD REPORT. 


Attach to your letter- 
head and mail 


BAKER-VAWTER 
Company 


: “2 Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me free, 
your booklet “No. 69 
Binder for Machine Book- 
keeping.” 
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Say“ PLEASE!” ~ 


Even Pups will be polite when SPRATT’S 
is the reward! It is the favorite food of all 
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sizes and breeds. 


Feed your dogs on SPRATT’S regularly. It 
is economical and convenient, and a com- 
plete diet in itself, containing all the bone 
and body building elements which dogs re- 
quire for perfect health. No additional food 
is needed. ‘ 
Buy a box of SPRATT’S from your grocer 
or pet-shop today. They can supply it (and 
your veterinarian will recommend it) or 
obtain it for you. 
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\ Newark, N. J. 


And he has an eye for the picturesque too. ’ 
Puritan Sport Jackets are the famous North 
Woods shirts modernized to sports wear for 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


San Francisco 


pamphlet S-46. 


HE French Canadian woodsman knows 
the practical thing for outdoor wear. 


s and men and the outdoor girl. 


Incolor, incomfort, in wear—Puritan Sport 
Jackets are true to their red-blooded origin. 
Puritan is the chummy, knock-about gar- 
ment for sport the year ‘round. Splendid 


Spring and Summer wear—and just 


right in style. 


Made of finest wool, with elastic cuff 
and elastic waistband. Look over the 
latest in colors, plaids and 
patterns wherever sport 
clothes are sold. 


GREENEBAUM BROS. 
& COMPANY 
58th and Market Sts., Phila. 
New York—200 Fifth Avenue 


Makers of Puritan blouses for boys and 
Collegiate shirts for young men—the 
criterion of quality in fine apparel shops 
for more than 30 years. 


St. Louis 


Send 2c stamp for this 
invaluable pamphlet on 
thecareand feeding of all 
sizes and breeds. Ask for 


Tre 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


Adam’s brain can soar on black coffee as 
blithely as a skyrocket can soar on gun- 
powder. 

But life, as Spencer observed, is only as 
deep as the viscera; and the second cup, 
that can give Adam mental rapture at 
midnight, can leave him with a balky liver 
the next morning. And it’s then that 
genius has to be handled with gloves. It’s 
then I have to watch my step and ignore 
my life partner’s perversities and discount 
his bouderie, and meekly await his bursts 
of accumulated affection. 

But everything we get from the gods, of 
course, comes at a price. And Adam grows 
lighter hearted, I’ve noticed, as he blazes a 
working trail:deeper and deeper through 
his tangled Africa of uncertainty. A little 
of his earlier harried-look slips away from 
him and he seems less like a male Eliza 
being pursued by the bloodhounds of pre- 
occupation. He no longer consumes his 
luncheon with the unctuous abstraction of 
a robin knowing the five little blue eggs up 
in the tree nest must never be allowed to 
cool. He becomes human again. 

He will solemnly ask the children if they 
want their waffles with or without onions, 
and notice how nicely my house plants 
have grown, and help Junior worry electric 
sparks out of the old bear rug in front of 
the fireplace, and squirt grapefruit seeds at 
the Jap as he takes out the plates, and pour 
his strained honey into the shape of ani- 
mals. He will notice my clothes and once 
more proclaim that blue is my color, and 
eall out with a razor in his hand that he did 
his chin golf in thirty-seven strokes that 
morning, and probably ask me as I kiss his 
bay-rummed cheek if I recall how desper- 
ately I chased him before I got him cor- 
nered and married. 

I know then that the foundations of the 
new house have been safely laid and the 
once tottering frame securely pinioned and 
mitered together. The going, after that, 
will be less hazardous. In the toil, however 
prolonged, will be a little more of the savor 
of conquest. It is then, in the first flush of 
parentage, that Adam will permit me to 
look upon his offspring. And each time 
when he brings in his new chapters I try my 
best not to think of Belinda, our household 
tabby, maternally toting in her newest lit- 
ter for the family approval. 


Ain Author’s Desk Sacred 


If, before that official exposition, I have 
informally and accidentally caught sight of 
Adam’s efforts at authorship; if while 
cleaning up his workroom as hurriedly as a 
zoo attendant puts a panther cage to rights, 
my overcurious eyes have rested on some 


purple patch or other, I have learned to 
make no reference to any such premature 
disclosure; since Adam, for reasons known 
only to himself, hates to have an outsider 
inspect his half-finished product. His desk 
is his sanctum sanctorum. That, whatever 
befalls, must never be touched, must never 
be interfered with. It may lie buried under 
scratch pads and papers and house dust 
and pipe ashes like Pompeii under Vesu- 
vius, but there no intruding hand dare 
trespass and no peering eye dare rove. It’s 
the sanded arena where the naked martyr 
must face the wild beasts of invention, the 
amphitheater where the gladiators of grace- 
ful phrasing contend, the bull ring where the 
worried matador must oppose his double- 
horned Andalusian dilemmas. But heaven 
help the nosey spectator who slips over the 
parapet and piroots about that little colos- 
seum of art! I’d no sooner think of walking 
in on Adam when he’s in the middle of a 
chapter than Adam would think of walking 
in on me when I’m in the middle of a bath. 

When the time is ripe, however, he 
reaches an inclination to talk, just as a well- 
fed baby reaches an inclination to play. 
It’s when he’s finally got his house of ghosts 
in order, I suppose, and all his spirit chil- 
dren are sufficiently tidied up to receive 
guests. Then the creator looks upon his 
work and sees that it is good, and he has a 
human enough craving to share that knowl- 
edge with the people nearest him. At any 


April | 
rate, he wants to talk about his ney 
He wants to discuss them and — 
them and diagnose their weakne 
get an opinion on whether they’re| 
and a yard wide. 

I’m the scratching post, of course: 
which he rubs his itching curiogij 
the dog town in petticoats on w 
tries out his newly typed producti, 
I’ve made it a point to be always h. 
my opinions. He doesn’t hate D) 
course, but he is equally anxious. 
structive criticism, for confirmatigo 
own suspicions as to a defaulter 9) 
the ranks, a false note in the finishe 

Adam, oddly enough, will alwa: 
lenge my opinions. He’ll oppose; 
when he knows I’m right. He doe 
suspect, for his own forensic ends, | 
frankly enough acknowledges that 
arguing over a literary difficulty ey 
clears it up in his own mind. Yet 
no trace of intellectual condescensi¢ 
make-up. He could never be gui] 
gaucherie like that of a certain rival 
who once asked me to look over hi: 
script so that he might get “the rea 
the everyday mind to a new mediu: 
pression.”” I think I convinced the 
jay in the end that I had somethir 
than an everyday mind, for whate 
weaknesses of the flesh and spirit, 1 
had the gift of words. 


Eating Up Ideas 


Adam, as I’ve already jmplied, 
trace of mental snobbery. He ney 
down to you. He’s far too busy, inf 
sorbing impressions and ideas, to 
time in advertising his own superiori 
anxiety for contacts makes him mo 
halfway conciliatory. If you’re wortl 
you may be sure he’ll attach hin 
you with the patience of the Hirudo 
nalis and hang on until he’s got 
Quite outside of that, though, he 
strong craving for companionship, ¢ 
be the best of comrades, even if hed 
away ideas very much after the ma 
a moth eating away clothing. 

When it comes to an argument 
an adroit way, all his own, of beati 
even when you have him down. W 
can’t reject, in other words, he encys 
one occasion, when I accused him ( 
ing a harem of pet words and neg 
none of them, instead of promptly : 
dicting that charge, he reached for hi 
book labeled Fly-Catcher Number 
and said I’d given him a phrase wor 
ting into pickle. 

On another occasion, when I proce 
with more heat than I had intende 
the tragedy of his career would prob: 
in the fact that he’d spent too muc 
going about asking club ladies runt 
plumpness if they still believed in F 
only laughed and said, “Gee, Bunt 
going to swipe that whole senten 
decorate our next chapter with m 
scalp lock!’’ And I ean still rememl 
blush of bridal-rose pink when I cau; 
eye after reading a particular senten 
particular short story of his. The se) 
was: “Having taken several bites 
the apple, the happy artist then pro! 
to paint Eve.”’ For I had been gu 
words so like them, on an occasion 
needn’t here be gone into, that 
promptly remembered both their : 
cance and their source. 

I may as well acknowledge, in fact 
I’ve leaked a good many ideas into A 
ever-receptive tank. He pretends | 
ceive them as passively as a work 
receives a new set of shoes. But th 
part of his economy of operation, his 
tor’s royal right of making all conti 
things his own. And once his mental 
alls are off and he’s his natural self ‘ 
he can be as grateful as any other spe 
of the carnivorous roamers for the 
that feeds him. 

“T wonder how long I’d last, B 
without you behind me?” he one day 
tled me by asking. 

(Continued on Page 213), 


; 


(Continued from Page 210) 
yi'd last until you’d scratched your 
jo the Hall of Fame,” I said, witha 
ave sort of frivolity. 
‘ ouldn’t last a year,” he asserted, 
‘ite unlooked-for humility: I loved 
, course, for lying like a scholar and 
\(man. But I knew he was sacrificing 
sy lamb of truth on the altar of affec- 
And I also suspected that he was 
signing for a Lady Baltimore cake for 
um. 
Bother occasion he rather startled 
suggesting that we collaborate on a 
4 book—-as though I hadn’t collabo- 
jn every book he ever wrote! But 
eied the honor, protesting that I’d 
much like a stoker up on the bridge. 
Jam's efforts at collaboration have 
ogularly ill-fated, as I’ll.explain a 
» ter on. 
yery stage team, they tell me, one 
n has to be the feeder, and ‘that’s 
dill I can ever be to Adam. I can’t 
ith the sacred fire myself, but I can 
dieside my more gifted mate and see 
je drafts are properly regulated and 
kers removed. For I’m without the 
(2 gift, and I know it. I haven’t the 
¢-sent power of creating character, of 
i) words together on paper in such a 
jat out of my patient sowing of sen- 
will flower men and women who 
,) live and breathe like myself, men 
ymen who can make us share in their 
orld sorrows and exult in their make- 
happiness. 


| No Room for Reality 


h miracle of bringing ink-and-paper 
res to life is something eternally be- 
{\e. I’m not an ignoramus, of course, 
“ can’t be born the fifth daughter of 
vater college professor, whose bump 
loprogenitiveness was considerably 
ethan his academic salary, without 
ling the salvaging ability of being use- 
re you are ornamental. You can’t 
o' long years do secretarial work for a 
ad and embittered teacher of track 
i and football squads only inciden- 
( terested in history without achiev- 
avorking knowledge of the English 
use and a slightly disillusioned out- 
\, life. 

| been a plumber’s daughter, for ex- 
iI might have brought a respectable 
tmy husband, instead of coming to 
vth an acidulated mind and a weak- 
it phrase making. But I’ve at least 
dy way as I went, and if I have learned 
uh a good deal at life nowadays, I 
k’ve earned my right to that amuse- 
t If I can inspect the contemporary 
e'om behind my sense of humor about 
sie as I can comfortably study a puff 
sehind the plate glass of the Snake 
Sin Bronx Park, it’s because of my 
asummer knowledge of what every 
1% knows. Or perhaps I’d better make 
/o0t what every woman knows, but 
{very woman ought to know before 
gis to her reward. For there is, after 
sih a thing as a Pyrrhic victory. 
Sne people seem to get everything in 
: orld,” Adam’s married sister once 
asly proclaimed to me. ‘‘You were 
ith a good skin, and you went to the 
tichool, and you had a whole winter 
‘ype, and then you got Adam!” 
€Ilgot Adam. But being an author’s 
n’t all beer and skittles. For if no 
he be a hero to his valet, it’s doubly 
‘lat no genius can be a demigod to his 
ife. A clever husband’s mots can 
vs threadbare as a college professor’s 
h. And the mistakes of an absent- 
di man can become as thick as the 
€in Vallombrosa. 
dm, for instance, has a mental blind 
; the matter of names. I’ve tried to 
i this by maintaining that he’s so pre- 
lj2d with his fictional figures that he 
les the real and the ideal, that his 
2118 80 crowded with purely imaginary 
cs that he has scant room left for the 
tople of the world about him. But 


| 
{ 
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now and then he’ll miscall even his closer 
acquaintances. He invariably designates 


‘Miss Green, a neighborhood spinster, as 


Miss Bird, and consistently addresses Mrs. 
Aspen, our rector’s wife, as Mrs. Ash. 

He’s no more successful at remembering 
his own telephone number than he is at:re- 
calling whether he ordered theater seats 
and answered a telegram. He went three 
long days without stumbling on the calami- 
tous discovery that his own wife had bobbed 
her hair, yet he’s able to spot his own name 
in a solid page of type as promptly as a 
soaring hawk can see a field mouse in a cow 
pasture. 

He’s so sensitive to interrupting sounds 
that he wired down the Westminster chimes 
on my new mantel clock, yet I’ve seen him 
contentedly pursuing his tasks of composi- 
tion when the three boys were making more 
noise than a troop of cavalry on a plank 
road. He’s incredibly modest, in certain 
ways, about his own work; yet he’s so 
childishly vainglorious about a number of 
his avocational pursuits that triumph or 
defeat in those more trivial side issues of 
life can elate or depress him for a whole 
day. 


His tennis is rather awful, but I’ve seen | 
him strut like a turkey cock when he’s won | 


a set from me. When he used to rest his 


tired nerves with a turning lathe he was | 


prouder of a prodigious six-shelved what- 
not he carpentered together than he was of 


the honorary degree his old college be- | 


stowed upon him that same summer. He’s 
even a trifle conceited about the way he can 


ski and dance, though he’s now a bit too old | 
to excel at pastimes so vigorous. He nurses | 


a most unheroic aversion to cold water, yet 
he can swim like a fish and was mad for a 


month when he came home and found that | 


Uncle Roddie had taught Tiddler, our sec- 


ond son, to keep his puffing little face above | 


water—for if you have a boy of your own 


it’s naturally your privilege and prerogative | 


to school him in all such aquatic sports. 
Adam is also proud of his after-dinner 
speaking, though I’ve noticed that it nearly 


always gives him nervous indigestion, and | 
is quite as morbid in its effects on me as I | 


sit in asympathetic cold sweat and feel him 


clutching like a drowning man for the | 


rounded phrases which we'd so carefully re- | 


hearsed beforehand. He is a born writer, | 


and couldn’t be happy at any other calling, 
yet he repeatedly proclaims that writing 
pieces for the printer isn’t a real man’s work, 
and he as frequently protests that before 
you can be an artist you must first be three- 
quarters cad. 


A Fragile He-Man 


Sometimes I interpret such things as mod- | 


esty in him, and sometimes as pose, and | 
sometimes as out-and-out perversity. For | 


there are occasions when Adam is so little 


I could spank him, and there are others | 


when he’s so big I could worship him pub- 
licly in the center of City Hall Park. He’s 


like a marble cake—an absurd mixture of | 


light and dark. He wants the world to ac- 
cept him as a big he-man, as something be- 
tween a Prussianized Tom Mix and a Jack 
London hero with a hairy chest. He even 
likes to go about in flannel shirts well open 
at the throat, and get himself as black as 
Lucifer when he works on the car engine, 
and sling about biologic phrases that can 
make the poor ladies shiver in their shoes. 

But at heart he’s asensitive plant, shaken 
by semitones our cruder ears seldom catch, 
played on by currents we more obtuse mor- 
tals never altogether decipher, susceptible 
to trivial nuances that can make him suffer 
and exult, sing and sulk, worship and storm. 
There is delicacy mixed up with his grim- 
ness, something absurdly fragile in his 
strength. He has the habit, in his moments 
of depression, of saying that he’s merely the 
sick oyster that produces the pearl. 

But the more I know him and the more I 
understand the nature of real authorship, 
the more I’m, inclined to feel that I’m the 
custodian of one of those big guns which 


can fire only a predetermined number of 


heavy shells before shaking itself to pieces. 
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Music Schools, Colleaes and 

JInstitutions using Lllinaton 

Pianos are helping to make 

America more musical, Che 

approval of the Alusic School 

isa sale guide when selecting 
a piano for the home 


BUILT BY 
BALDWIN 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 


Free Book 
for You 


“How to Know a Good 
Piano” is a valuable book 
for every home—particu- 
larly where there are 
children. Ask any Elling- 
ton Dealer or write The 
Baldwin Piano Co., 142 

\ West Fourth St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Started in 1908 by Anna 
Jarvis of Philadelphia, 
Mothers’ Day has been 
honored nationally since 
the act of Congress in 


‘‘Plenty of roses, 
stars, sumsets, rain- 
bows, brothers and 
sisters, aunts, and 
cousins— 

But only one mother 
in all the wide world.” 
—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


N thousands of homes The Ladies’ 

Home Journal is as long estab- 
lished and as much a part of home 
life as the bridal silver. Thousands 
of mothers have reared their fam- 
ilies by its aid, have found relaxa- 
tion in its delightful stories, have 
contributed to family happiness by 
following its recipes, have kept the 
family correctly clothed by select- 
ing from its fashions. 

And every year thousands upon 
thousands of readers pass on to 
others the joy of owning and read- 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ing The Journal by ordering subscrip- 
tions as gifts. 

What could be more appropriate 
this Mothers’ Day—May 9—than to 
send your mother The Journal? It will 
bring her a whole year of pleasure. 
And the cost is only a dollar. Send 
your order at once, to the address be- 
low, giving the name of the one to 
receive the subscription and the 
name to go onan unusually beautiful 
gift card, prepared in colors espe- 
cially for Mothers’ Day, which we 
will send entirely without charge. 


330 Independence Square 
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FREE BOOK — 
for office 


executives 


Write for your free copy of 
this brief, comprehensive new 
style book on office equipment 


SIXTEEN-page book that hints at 4,000 

important office items—that covers in 
one quick, illustrated chat the newest informa- 
tion about modern office equipment. No 
dimensions—no tedious catalog numbers— 
just the essentials, boiled down for busy men. 
Your free copy is ready; write’ us today. 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 432 Jay St., 
Rochester, N. Y. In Canada: The Office Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


STEEL & WOOD FILES-STEEL SHELVING-DESKS~SAFES 
OFFICE SYSTEMS & SUPPLIES~ BANK & LIBRARY EQUIPMENT _ 


Trusses the bed into a 
rigid, easy rolling unit. 
Prevents troubles. 


Easily attached. Invis- 
ible in use. Fits under 
the slats. 


PATENTED ff 


With 
your next 
bedroom suite 
demand a bed 
equipped with a Wittliff 
Brace. It trusses the bed 
into a solid, noiseless, easy roll- 
ing unit. Prevents creaks, wabbles, 
fallingslatsand split posts, Saves carpets 
and strength. The patented “Y”’ construc- 
tion is the secret. Look for it. The Wittliff 
Brace doubles the life of any bed. Also available at 
your dealer’s for old beds. Inexpensive—easily attached 
—invisible in use. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Send for free illustrated circular 


THE WITTLIFF FURNITURE BRACE CO. 


Superior-Thirtieth Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufacturers of braces for wood and metal beds, tables and chairs 
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It must be oiled and polished and tar- 
paulined, it must be groomed and guarded; 
but with all this care, because of its very 
bigness, it can launch only its limited num- 


» ber of bolts before going to the scrap pile. 
| So, in our household, it’s the duty of every- 
| one, from the smallest powder boy up, to 


see that no effort is misdirected and that no 
aim is a haphazard one, and that no muzzle 
bursts imperil that triple-tempered steel. 

A big gun, of course, is not easy to guard. 
And I’ve had my troubles in looking after 
Adam, in protecting him from both outside 
menace and internal peril. The bureau of 
foreign affairs, I’ve found, has to be just as 
busily alert as the bureau of domestic rela- 
tions. For if a high-spirited and sensitive 
and slightly wayward author doesn’t get his 
encouragement at home, he’s going to get 
it somewhere else. And there are always 
enough idle and irresponsible women in the 
offing to smuggle their rum runner’s cases of 
inspiration past the coast guards of home 
contentment. I am and always have been 
averse to adulation. But I realize that an 
artist has to believe in himself, has to have 
faith in what he’s doing. The pull is a hard 
one, and he needs enthusiasm to make the 
grade. 

I once heard a fellow writer of Adam’s 
avow: ‘When I write a story I’ve got to 
believe that that particular piece of fiction 
is the best story ever written.’’ And, since 
the more I know of authors the more I’m 
persuaded they’re all made pretty much 
in the same mold, I realize that much de- 
pends on the home support that is given 
these forlorn spirits reaching so frantically 
out into the cireumambient for the ideal. 


A Lion Among the Dears 


But while you soar with the artist you 
also have to live with the man, and an 
individual too thoroughly oversold on him- 
self is not the most pleasant of house com- 
panions. It takes pretty careful piloting 
to steer between the Scylla of humility and 
the Charybdis of self-esteem. Touchstone, 
too, has to be uncommonly sure of his 
Audrey before he can publicly proclaim, 
“An ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own!” 
And I’ve always wanted to make a success 
of marriage just as much as Adam wants to 
make a success of writing. Yet I’ve always 
insisted on honesty, on candor, on calling a 
spade a spade where my husband’s work is 
concerned. 

I’ve consistently refused to pump the 
helium of flattery into his shrunken gas 
bags of industry. He has come to value my 
opinion, I think, even while he has vaguely 
hungered for the adulation of the irrespon- 
sible outsider. But those outsiders, I must 
confess, have given me a good deal to 
think about. What, for example, is a pa- 
tient wife to say when a bevy of cooing 
ladies flutter into the author’s study and 
exclaim, “‘Is this the chair he sits in? And 
oh, is this the pen he really writes with?” 
One can’t grind one’s teeth and bark out, 
“Yes; and these are the pills he takes when 
he has a bilious attack!”” One must smile 
serenely, just as I did the other day when 
the gushing lady from Buffalo hugged my 
husband’s first edition of his first book of 
poems to her ample bosom and ¢ried, “Oh, 
the precious, precious thing!” 

Adam has a sense of humor, as I’ve pre- 
viously indicated, but it isn’t always in 
working order; and it takes a broad base 
to keep praise, when it comes out of beauti- 
ful lips, from bowling one over. Even 
Adam, I’ve noticed, is a trifle harder to 
live with after a waiting line of club women 
have solemnly shaken hands with him and 
a bevy of empty-headed flappers have im- 
portuned him to autograph their programs. 

That, however, is not the reason why I 
so vigorously opposed his second venture on 
a lecture tour, just as I have always been 
indeterminately opposed to his appearance 
in public. But this platform work always 
takes something away from him. It tends 
to theatricalize him, to release the latent 
exhibitionism in every creative artist. It 
makes him too institutional, too sure of 
himself, too much of a parlor pet, too much 
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of a lion among ladies. As ’ye 
said, it’s the eternal boy I love 
more than anything else. And the 
ing thing about his public reading 
way in which it was so insidiously 
the schoolboy into the schoolmast 
I want to keep Adam modest. 
see him retain his sense of humor— 
of the most promising incidents 
husband’s last public appearance 
brief but unmistakable wink he ; 
over the shoulder of an oppressiy; 
and enthusiastic poetess in a pring 
of brocaded satin. That microscop 
ing of the left eyelid meant more to 
I could ever explain. It said as 
day, “‘No delusions of grande 
Bunty darling!” It said a number 
things. It reminded me that Ad 
still mine. 

And without quite carrying him 
a marsupial pouch at the mere a 
of a petticoat, I intend to keep hi 
For two.women can spoil a man a 
as two cooks can spoil a broth. Ai 
Samson let that adventurous P 
lady from Sorek rob him of his stre 
was certainly not the cutting of } 
but the implied. intimacy of rela! 
that led to our strong man’s down 
wasn’t so much the scissors, in othe) 
but the falling asleep in an irrelevan 
lap that led to this historic athle 
doing. ; 

Marrying even a near-celebrity, a 
is a good deal like an Arctic yoy; 
manding both special prudences and 
fortitudes, the first for the reduc 
privations and the second for the pi 
tion of hope. 

“Just living with a man like ow 
must be an education,” his prow 
Caroline once said to me, with th 
familiar family sigh of envy. 

She was right. It has been an edt 
Yet not altogether in the way that d 
deluded Aunt Caroline meant. For 
be remembered that I took Adam 
on faith—though he still gallant) 
claims I came to him in answer to 
I took Adam, in fact, entirely or 
And this confession should need scé 
plification beyond the mere stateme 
Adam began his professional care 
poet. That, I still hold, was both 
wise and a very normal way of st 
But the highway to family comfort 
paved with iambic pentameter, 
Adam, with a heart full of hope and 
full of song, came blithely on to Ney 
to set the Hudson on fire. 


Saved From Bohemia 


But instead of a conflagration in t 
of the North River, he merely bu’ 
frugal midnight oil in a frugal W: 
Place studio and at the end of twe 
was rather broken in spirit and ret 
in attitude. i 

I married him, then, not only bec 
tumbled head over heels in love wil 
but also because I knew he was a rei 
and could do real work. I banked on 
because I saw he was something 
than a studio rat. He impressed me 
observer in a plane without a pilot. 
that Adam needed me as much as11 
him. So I put all my eggs in one 
and then proceeded to see that the | 
was properly handled. Certain of his 
haired friends have accused me of 
his soul—whatever that may mean 
I’ve at least kept his body alive, his } 
clean and his faith in the Constitutic 
the Decalogue intact. And that’s ¢ 
erably more than many of the anar 
cally minded ladies of our American 
Quarter can claim. q 

Adam doesn’t have to bum a dint 
reading a cubist poem to a table: 
hungry-eyed Village cranks in a celle 
taurant. He no longer wears Boul’ | 
blouses and pursues the Muse by sitti 
all night and sleeping all day. Henol 
has to secrete himself on the fire € 
while a bill collector is storming at the 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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Fjsocial companions are no longer slightly 
yd ladies, running to fat, who wear san- 
, and talk socialism. He no longer 
ato borrow a fiver from ex-manufac- 
yrs who’ve migrated to Christopher 
tet. stable mows to escape the sclerosis 
‘fluence and express themselves in 
ristic art. He doesn’t have to pose as a 
i¢ World Rodolfo, as the sight-seeing 
yes make the rounds of the Village cab- 
»3, And where that sex which is so fool- 
hp known as the weaker is concerned, he 
on’t have to pretend that he’s a cross 
seen Francois Villon and Paul Verlaine. 
‘)at’s the sort of thing that kills a man’s 
yas quickly as anything I can think of 
 emoment, and as soon as I could man- 
st I took Adam away from such things. 
Adam can write, and has written, real 
ory. His private idea of paradise, I 
der imagine, is writing true-blue poetry 
»1e sound of trumpets. And now and 
4 he goes back to it, as wistful-hearted 
; 1 old graduate revisiting the campus of 
celm-shadowed alma mater. But in 
rrica today men cannot very well live 
yoetry alone. What the highbrow des- 
ytes as pure poetry is not written over- 
it and does not circulate with the aban- 
sof David Harum. Such poetry, I’ve 
yys contended, should be avocational, 
efrom the dust of commerce. 


Sold for a Sail 


Jam, it is true, had written a little fic- 
9 before my fatal shadow fell across his 
». But he had done it without enthu- 
an and for purely commercial ends, 
gh most of it went to those futuristic 
uaroom magazines and mauve-tinted 
yilets whose careers are about as brief as 
«' exchequers are lean. Even here, how- 
i, Adam’s success had been extremely 
ved, since his efforts were mostly that 
t and spineless product known as the 
«ch. He was strong for what he called 
ol painting in those days. Yet without 
1: knowing it, he was still harassed by 
«ntellectual timidity of the newcomer, 
awkwardness of the beginner who has 
‘r fully tried out his tools. But he was 
ating. The souring ferment of growth 
din his soul. He talked vaguely though 
bly of a novel which he intended to 
r». When I tried to persuade him to drop 
¢ for the time being and give an undi- 
¢i year or two to the writing of short 
des, he looked at me with a wounded- 
lle sort of gaze and secretly took 
jyadvice while he openly condoned my 
@rialism. ; 

‘e had, on the whole, a very unhappy 
iimn and early winter of it. We almost 
e; bankrupt in fact. One story was 
ty sold, after being laboriously recon- 
‘ted, for a little less than Adam had 
* getting for an occasional Walter- 
arish literary article placed with one or 
uher of the high-hat critical periodicals. 
n another small check came in for doing 
 limericks for street-car advertising. 
uduring the weeks that ensued we just 
it touched bottom. We learned to live 
1vO meals a day, and Adam got hollows 
ir his cheek bones and I anticipated 
Son by acquiring that boyish figure 
bh is the perverted ideal of this more 
fent day. Yet my Adam refused to give 
) He grinned and took his medicine, and 
ed him for it. 

‘ten the tide turned, as tides, from time 
Vemorial, have had the habit of doing. 
aethe dawn; came deliverance; though 
idn’t come after the manner of the 
Cie-title people. It arrived, as so often 
ens, in a manner as ridiculous as it was 
l'pected. 

jad come up to breathe, like a whale, at 
1ifternoon tea in a certain Madison 
ie brownstone front, and there I met 
“incongruously sedentary editor of a 
is magazine, who told me he was fran- 
ly in need of a love story with a tropical 
tng. I as promptly told him that my 
Cm had precisely the story he needed. 
¢m didn’t, of course, for at that time he 
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had never been south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line. But he had alovestory, and it 
is still the heaven-given prerogative of 
genius to write of regions never actually 
visited. So night and day Adam and I 
toiled to impose a sultry and equatorial 
atmosphere on that frostbitten romance of 
a more temperate zone. 

And success crowned our efforts. That 
benighted editor took the story. He took 
it, however, with the saddening and quite 
unlooked-for information that he could not 
pay for it in actual cash, but that as he had 
a credit slip on a certain steamship line, he 
could still reward us with two first-class 
passages to the Canal Zone and back. 

Adam promptly started forth to replevin 
that story. But I prevailed on him, in the 
end, to come back to the studio and think 
it over. 

So eventually, while he opposed my atti- 
tude, he took my advice. 

And it so fell out, accordingly, that in the 
last week of the leanest January in our lean- 
est winter we blithely embarked on a large 
and luxurious cruising steamer headed for 
theland ofsunshine. Weinstalled ourselves, 
free of charge and altogether without cost, in 
an absurdly elaborate suite de luxe on the 
promenade deck and imagined we were 
millionaires casually slipping away for a 
couple of months in the Caribbean. We 
simply locked up the chilly old studio, 
turned our backs on our troubles, scraped 
up enough money for our stewards’ tips, 
and for nine blessed weeks we loafed and 
invited our souls and seldom failed to do 
full justice to the five meals a day aboard 
that floating. palace. We steamed leisurely 
through the West Indies, enjoyed the most 
Edenic of climates, visited Central Amer- 
ican ports, and lost both our city pallor and 
our willowy waistlines. I felt like a usurper, 


an impostor, like a Cinderella who would | 


have to go back to ashes and humility the 
moment we once more nosed up through 
the Narrows. But Adam did more than get 
rid of his cough and his fixed look of worry. 
He got a new perspective on life. He filled 
up his depleted tank of energy. And on the 
hurricane deck, between Hatteras and 
Sandy Hook, he mapped out the action of 
his first novel. : 


Shopping for Characters 


It was odd to watch that novel grow. 
Adam would stumble on a striking phrase 
or a situation and put it carefully away 
for future use just as I’d stow my fine 
china up on a top shelf. He’d go shopping 
for characters about as I’d go shopping for 
dress goods. He’d mix up a chapter as 
carefully as I’d mix up a shortcake, some- 
times to find the batter too rich for proper 
baking or too soggy for easy consumption. 
When he’d have to stop to do a potboiler 
or two, he’d be as fretful as a sitting hen 
driven off its nest. 

But by the end of August the book was 
written. The purblind publisher who so 
purblindly accepted it, I must confess, in- 
sisted on certain changes in the structure— 
and it nearly killed poor Adam to operate 
on his first-born. I sat up with him night 
after night, assisting in the grim business of 
amputating limbs and sewing up yawning 
incisions. But it intoxicated Adam a little, 
I think, to know that the presses were wait- 
ing, for the dummy had already been made 
up, the volume announced and the adver- 
tisements placed. 

On the last day in October Adam brought 
the first finished copy home from the pub- 
lisher’s, spick-and-span in its blue-and- 
white jacket and a thing of beauty to us 
both. Adam, in fact, slept with it under his 
pillow that first night. He even sat 
propped up in bed, turning it over and over, 
while I scrambled the eggs for breakfast. 
He was as sheepishly proud of it as a young 
father is proud of a ten-pound boy. It was 
Adam’s first real book. He has done a 
dozen of them since then, but never again 
did he get that holy joy of paternity. It’s 
like one’s first love affair, or one’s first 
spring ride through Paris, or one’s first 
glimpse of the ocean. Nowadays Adam is 
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MADE BY INGERSOLL 
TO SELL FOR 


ONE DOLLAR’ _ 


A fountain penwitha point 
that will outlast your writ- 
ing days. 
The same point as used 
in pens costing as 

bt. much as $50! 
originator, maker and 
distributor of 75 million 


Ingersoll Watches that $. 
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CHAS, H. INGERSOLL 


From 1880 to 1921 Half- 
Owner, Sec.-Treas., and 
General Manager of 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 


Made the Dollar Famous. 


Three models — Men’s, 
Women’s and Juniors’ 


Chas. H. Ingersoll, of Dollar Watch Fame, 
has achieved ‘“‘the impossible” in pen con- 
struction by producing a pen with a 14-karat 
solid gold hard iridium tipped point, to 
SELL FOR ONE DOLLAR! 

Guaranteed to meet the most exacting tests for smooth 
writing and durability —and in this respect the equal 
of any fountain pen regardless of price. Handsome, 
indestructible metal barrel, two-point bearing clip 
and convenient stem-winding self-filler, 

Decide today to have real pen satisfaction at reason- 
able cost. Get an INGERSOLL for yourself and every 
member of your family — it’s sound economy! 
AT15,000 DEALERS’. If your dealer is not yet sup- 
plied, send his name and address and $1.00 for each 
pen desired. Specify models preferred. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 

TO DEALERS: Tie-up with this and other big 
Ingersoll Pen advertising in leading National Maga- 
zines. Order NOW a dozen or more with FREE 
handsome display easels. Wholesale price guaran- 
teed to satisfy. Or send for special display-sales plan. 


CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO., 1104 Astor Street, Newark, New Jersey 


$131.00 in One Month 
Without Leaving Home! 


Iridium costs 
$500.an ounce 
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| 331 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania fj 
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EON B. WADE is a subscription representative 

in a little Massachusetts town. In a single 

month, not long ago, he earned exactly $131.00 
without leaving his home! How? 

He earned this extra money by telephoning to 
many of his friends and neighbors and by writing 
personal letters to others. He told them that he 
represented The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman and would be glad to forward their orders. 
Some sent him new subscriptions, others their re- 
newals—Mr. Wade’s total profits were $131.00. 


Extra Money for You too! 


Whether you live in a small town or a large city; 
whether you are 18 years of age or 80; whether at one 
time you have days to spare or only an hour or so—we’d 
like to make you the same cash offer we made Mr. Wade. 

Shall we send you all the interesting details? Then 
just get your scissors and clip the coupon above. 


Leon B. Wade 


of Massachusetts 
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The Telephone and Better Living 


Pictures of pre-telephonic times 
seem quaint today. In the streets 
were horses and mud-splashed bug- 
‘gies, but no automobiles and no 
_smooth pavements. 

Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
‘sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motoss in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 
phones, but there were no phono- 
graphs, no radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep- 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation. : 


The amazing growth of the ‘coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 
dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its part. It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS~ FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE. COMMUNICATION 


Normenancers ake tiemeney: 
showing our full size samples 
complete and filled. Our ma- 
& chines approved by (Fire) Un- $ 
fi derwriters’ Laboratories and 
Ay big Insurance Companies. Be 
u z first in your vicinity. No ex- 
perience necessary. We deliver and collect. § 
Sell to Farmers, Stores, Garages, Elevators, B 
Mills, Warehouses, Factories, Shops, Home 
Schools, Auto Owners, etc. We are lar 
manufacturers of portable extinguishers in 
the world. Our big national advertising and 63 
Sales Manual helps you. Pay starts at once. ( 3) 
# Territory going fast. Write quick for free outfit offer. 


THE FYR- FYTER CO.,1037 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. ,Dayton, Ohio 


ANFORD'S 


The Original 


fF FOUNTAIN PEN 


Mail the coupon below, with your name and ad- 
dress, to Box 1624, c/o The Saturday Evening Post, 
332 Independence Square, Philadelphia, and you 
will receive the cash offer which enables scores of 
men and women to earn up to $1.50 an hour. 


Street 
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apt to complain about the color work on 
the wrapper or wonder why his name was 
put in smaller type than the title. 
* I was so keyed up with the Bacardi of 
success that I went electioneering for that 
first novel, without taking Adam into my 
confidence. Among other things, I coéper- 
ated with a veteran and charmingly 
unscrupulous newspaper woman, and to- 
gether we concocted a sufficiently fantastic 
article about the origin of the story to in- 
sure its publication in a Sunday paper. 
There was a full page of it, and it rather 
frightened me when I first saw it irrevocably 
committed to type. It was so awful, really, 
that I suppose Adam had a perfect right to 
storm for a month. But that highly ro- 
mantic article spread like the measles. It 
went from coast to coast, with Adam’s 
photograph getting more and more like 
something out of the Rogues’ Gallery every 
time it-was reproduced. But it seemed to 
get people. talking about the book, and 
what people talk about they buy and read. 
Five editions of that precious first novel 
were sold during the next ten months. And 
we no longer hid in the kitchenette when 
the landlord’s agent came to the door. 
Adam finally forgave me for what he had 
angrily called my tub thumping. He’d had 
his first taste of blood. And though that 
novel didn’t make nearly so much money as 
some of his envious and adhesive Village 
friends imagined, it at least persuaded ‘its 
author that the field of prose was not one to 
let lie fallow. My husband began to talk 
about his next book. 


I-Knew:Him:When Clubs 


But I wasn’t happy in our Greenwich 
Village environment. Tothenormal woman, 
after all, living in a studio is about as satis- 
factory as living in an Indian tepee. And 
besides being tired of the city, I was more 
tired of the same old circle of poseurs and 
idlers and half-baked amateurs who sat up 
half the night debating and fighting about 
the first principles of art, and at the 
same time adopted a slightly condescend- 
ing attitude toward Adam while smoking 
his cigarettes and consuming my crumpets 
and rarebits. 

I got more and more opposed to those 
long-haired confreres who publicly claimed 
that Adam had debauched his talents for a 
commercial success, yet weren’t above pri- 
vately applying to him for a small loan to 
tide them over the winter. And Adam, 
who would have divided his last dollar and 
given away his last pair of shoes to any 
studio pauper who could quote Stephen 
Phillips’ Marpessa or do a skim-milk imi- 
tation of Manet, was imposed on to the 
limit of my patience. So I began to cam- 
paign for our migration to the country. 

To be quite frank, it wasn’t merely the 
male parasites I wanted to get Adam away 
from. It was the female of the species, who 
began toimpress me as more deadly than the 
male. Not that I distrusted my husband. 
The disturbing element in the situation 
was the fact that my life partner happened 
to be an author, an artist who painted in 
ink. And women, I know, mean a great 
deal to every artist. In men of that class, 
in the first place, is a latent streak of the 
feminine, not in itself opprobrious, but 
leaving them with an undue affinity for— 
and not always an understanding of—the 
fair sex. And Adam always had the mixed 
blessing and curse of eliciting personal con- 
fessions. He was sympathetic; he was 
serious-minded; and—much as I hate the 
word—he was understanding. Yet women, 
especially in his younger years, were apt to 
take advantage of his innate chivalry. 
They imposed upon his generosity. And as 
they constituted America’s only leisure 
class, there were always enough of them in 
the neighborhood. As our only leisure class, 
too, they stood and still stand our acknow]l- 
edged custodians of culture. They are the 
conserving angels of sweetness and light. 
They buy the books and invite the authors 
to address their clubs and read papers on 
the true inwardness of the writer-of-the- 
season’s intent, and ask for him in the 
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lending libraries, and about the | 
board become charter members | c 
I-Knew-Him-When Club. , = 
But I don’t see why women shoy 
gard an author as a public parking ple 
their personal emotions. He deals j i) 
timent, I suppose, and they’re insting) 
prompted to pay the poor man a 
own coin. He trades in romance, 
and since the dyer’s hand is colore 1 
trade and it’s a human failing to 


conspire to make him as romanti 
of his own fictional seraphs in ¢ 
There’s a type of woman, I’ve no 
invariably begins to mince and 
she talks to an author, to clamb: 
exalted plane where they can be z 
ally intimate as two cherubim on 


q 


When the Best Move Was to; 


But it wasn’t the cooer I was me 
of. It was more the opposite ty 
attached freebooter of the liter: 
who prattled about l’art pour V’a 
as free in her ethics as she was 
And it wasn’t so much as a Delila 
peignoirs, as it was as a lawless | 
letters, that Iregarded her as a nu 
an undesirable factor in family 
always wanted something done for 
always had so many magnificent i¢ 
was looking for a commiserative 
could light-heartedly throw them 
for her, or, if not for her, for t 
commercialized enemies known 

There was one lady in particu 
with Titian-red hair and Coope 
green eyes who, when I nipped h 
intentions in the bud, never quite 
me; and what was much more unjus 
quite forgave the uncomprehendi 
Failing at creative work, she la 
came a critic, and it is worthy 
that she has never once let pass 
sional chance of lambasting poo 
product. Es 

Yet when another Village lady, whol 
joss sticks in her atelier and wore two 
emerald earrings and rotated her perf 
with the rotating days of the week, pt 
so emancipated that she could quiet] 
vade my home and confront me a: 
Roman warrior once confronted the 
spinner of the Sabines, I felt it was a 
time to cry quits. For that lady practi 
dynamited me out of the district. 

“T’m in love with your husband,” ¢ 
announced that brazen young thing 
the revolutionary eyes. ‘“‘What d’ yo 
tend to do about it?” 

It was obviously a highly incen 
speech, and at one time it might have1 
me pop out of my chair. But I knev 
Adam, and I knew my district, and | 
come to know the type. 

“So is Una Thorndyke, my dear,” I 
as casually as I was able, “and that. 
little Thompson girl who types his sce 
for him.’ So I really think the very w 
thing you could possibly do would be! 
and talk it over with them.” 

That seemed to turn the trick. It tu 
the trick in two ways. It ended the lk 
purely subjective interest in my Adam 
it ended my interest in Greenwich Vil 
I called it exhibitionism, of course, 
didn’t want more of it-in my neighborh 

A month later we moved out to the ¢ 
open spaces of Connecticut. There 
dwell in a dignified if slightly dilapid 
home which Adam has paid for and 1) 
constructing as his family demands en! 
purse will permit. We ride about in ¢ 
without a chattel mortgage on it, and 
children have five acres of sunny ore! 
land ‘to play in, and Adam has got 
among other things, of the cough that | 
to worry me in the city. He is a memb' 
the board of education of this borough, 
become a proud if ultra-foolish father 
goes in rather extensively for dahlia Sn 
He no longer wears his hair long, has al 
column in the newest edition of Who's V 
and, absurd as it may sound, is still } 
pily sojourning with the woman whon 
first joined in holy wedlock. = | 
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mmous FANDANGO cAuto SEAT 


em 50 seis 


SiS AOR 


a. 
~~ COMPLETE 
Made for 


COACHES SEDANS 
COUPES BROUGHAMS 


4 or 5 Passenger Cars $14.50 complete 


7 Passenger Cars 18.50 complete 
1924, 1925, 1926 models— 

BUICK HUPMOBILE 
CADILLAC NASH 
CHANDLER AJAX 
CHEVROLET MAXWELL 
CLEVELAND OAKLAND 
CHRYSLER OLDSMOBILE 

DODGE OVERLAND 

ESSEX PONTIAC 

FLINT REO 

JEWETT STAR 
HUDSON STUDEBAKER 
PACKARD WILLYS-KNIGHT 

{ FORDS } 


All models Coupes and Roadsters $6.75 
Tudors, Sedans, Touring Cars 9.95 


Protect and Beautify Your Car 
With These Tailor-Made Perfect Fitting Seat Covers 


| 


i} 
ce is the end of soiled, spotted, worn, germ- manufacturers of seat covers in the world. In 1925 over a §@6€36nNS 77\’ 
aden car upholstery—here is beauty and clean- 75,000 cat owners adopted Famous Fandango Seat = * 
sfor new cars and old ones—here is a far Covers. And because we manufacture inf such great 
he ; a Important Reasons Why You Should Buy 
yt resale value to any car because of a clean, quantities we can make this extraordinary low price. 


tae. ‘ Famous Fandango Seat Covers 
Hinterior. Here are auto seat covers beautiful 


= uaranteed Fit, Material and Workmanshi, 1. Beauty—The handsome striped seat cover 
i ha? Ropes perfect Re IAS G ‘ P materials and harmonizing art leather trim 
Only carefully selected materials and the most careful add beauty to the interior of any cat. 
Add “Beauty to Your (ar workmanship go into Famous Fandango Auto Seat 2. Protection— Greasy hands, muddy feet, road 
: s dirt have no terrors for a car protected 
11s Fandango Seat Covers are made of beautifully Covers. Each set consists of covers for seats, backs, vith theselscat covers: 
pl seat cover materials in various color tones side panels and arm rests and door covers with large 3. ree Resale Wale aU seals the condition 
é 3 pis : : of the interior of cars determines their re- 
het is carefully designed and cut to fit your par-’ pockets. Back of front ope ts coy ered right down : sale value. Famous Fandango Seat Covers 
car perfectly. The wearing edges are beautified to the floor of car, protecting against the feet of keep upholstery new and clean. 
emborced.with blue gray or brown Spanish art occupants in back of car. Famous Fandango Seat 4. ene Fort health nd your clrenis 
2 - : c p : ; pam ealth 1s endangered Dy germ-laden up- 
Ir harmonizing with the cover material. These Cov ers fit perfectly and are easy to detach. Complete holstery. Fandango Covers can easily be 
instructions come in each box. cleaned and snapped on again. 


) go harmoniously with the interior of your car. 


Ask your dealer or department store to show you SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON NOW == 


| 


| Easy to Attach these beautiful covers. Or order direct from us. Read Durant Motocover Co., Inc., 200 6th Ave., Dept, C, New York: 
iy 10 a0 
Bae, A : : . Please send me one set of Famous Fandango Auto Seat Covers, 
. hE Fand coupon carefully then fill it out. We will ship your express prepaid, arc to, examination. If satisfied I will pay 
Sasy to attach Famous Fandango Seat Covers. , expressman price of covers only. 
é order promptly. Send no MONGY: Note: Check full information. Print name and address plainly. 


ffasteners are provided so that they can be 
Your name. 


Cly put on and taken off. No sewing necessary. DEALERS Address. i = 
cl fasteners provided for steel bodies. Certain territories are still open for dealers and depart- Name of car Le, ee eee 
ment stores. Write at once for information about these gpesense atten Po se aS ie 
lay $50 to $75 for seat covers when youcan buy ‘ 5 passenger oac _trim desired: 
i j O 7 passenger Sedan Blue OGray 
nationally advertised Auto Seat Covers. B ecas pecan, eas 


Sbeautiful covers for $14.50? We are the largest 


RANT MOTOCOVER COMPANY, INc, 200 SrxTH Ave., DEPT. c, NEW YORK CITY 
cc 
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The first trip of the 
DeWitt Clinton, 1831. 


THE 


New York Central's 


first hundred years 


New York Central this year joins that 
growing company of American institu- 
tions with hundred-year records of service. 


It was on April 17, 1826, that New York 
State granted the charter for the construc- 
tion of the first link in the New York Cen- 
tral Lines—the pioneer Mohawk and Hud- 
son Rail Road, over which was first oper- 
ated in 1831 the historic DeWitt Clinton 
train, from Albany to Schenectady. 


That courageous experiment of a century 
ago became the nucleus of the 12,000- 
mile railroad system that now. stretches 
across the richest industrial region in the 
world, from the Mississippi Valley and the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard, and 
carries one-tenth of the rail-borne com- 
merce of the nation. 


New York Central enters its second cen- 
tury of service with a record of achieve- 
ment that is an inseparable part of the 
story of American progress. 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—New York Central 
and Subsidiary Lines 
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So jest keep your tails up 
An’ don’t git blue! 
Hi, yi, yip! Git along! | 


Song of the Hard Trail 
HOUGH your backs, they air weak, 


Aw’ your legs, they ain’t strong, —Harry 

Don’t be skairt, little dogies, | 
We'll git thar ’fore long! 

Hi, yi, yip! Git along! Remembrance | 

iv Wee Dao [ WOULD not have the shadow 4 

Though from dawn until midnight Stir always in your heart, lily 


We strike down the trail, 
Jest follow your leaders 
Aw’ hold up your tail! 


wings, 
For shadows are but shadows, an 
The darkness fly such glad, Sui 


Hi, yi, yip! Git along! things! 
; I would not h | 
Though we follow the trail eee 07 1 a 


That sometimes can’t be found, 
Jest like this darned river 

That hides underground— 

Hi, yi, yip! Git along! 


Back through the dimming yea 
search of me. 
Goon, dear Heart! The hills of 
Circumstance _ 
Yet we'll pick it up further Are high, and where I am you 
Somewhere in the land, Bees é 
Where cactus an’ mesquite But if we had not missed the swe 


Stand thick on the sand— way? | 
Hi, yi, yip! Git along! 1] we had never staat 


Though there ain’t nary grass blade Were we too young, too passional 
This side of the sky, gay, } ; 
An’ there ain’t nary river Were we too wise—too wise to 


That hasn’t run dry— understand ? 
Hi, yi, yip! Git along! And yet, I would not have you 
hesitate, | 
For there’s sure water somewheres Remembering. Day ends—and it 
Aw’ grass growin’, too, —Mary Dizon T 
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“Oh, M La ; he glass!” 
, Mommy! rou cant see the glass: 
There’s no doubt about it, Bon Ami Cake is the magic cleaner for 
mirrors, windows and other glass surfaces. It makes them crystal clear! ee 
asn 
Just apply the Bon Ami with a damp cloth. Then a moment’s wait sae a 


till it’s dry—a clean, dry cloth—and away goes every streak and every 
trace of dirt. So simple, so easy, so quick! 


Bon Ami absorbs dirt—doesn’t scratch it off. And remember, too, 
there’s Bon Ami Powder in a handy sifter-top can to help you clean and 
polish large surfaces, such as bathtubs, tiling, Congoleum, etc. Of course, 


Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 


Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper, Tin 
and Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs, Tiling 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Refrigerators 
Windows, Mirrors 
White Shoes 
Congoleum, The Hands 


“ 


Most housewives use both. 


you know Bon Ami never reddens the hands. = 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


“There Are More So/uble Solids 


In Calfornia Juice 


and it is these solids that make oranges both good and good for you.”’ 


“That’s why I always ask for California 
juice, particularly, and why most men, I think, 
Prereiit. 


“Yes, I’m a scientist and have seen the data 
resulting from analyses that prove this impor- 
tant fact. 


“Tt 1s those mineral salts that make these 
oranges not only a better fruit from a dietetic 
standpoint, but a etter flavored one also. 


“Yes, California oranges have been shown 
to contain all of the commonly accepted vita- 
mines. 


“But food authorities are coming more and 
more to recognize that the soluble solids—the 
mineral salts—are equally important. 


Xe 
“ey 


California Sunkist Oranges 


Uniformly Good 


“We know they are fine appetizers and di- 
rect digestive aids; and that they increase the 
body’s power to retain the needed calcium, 
phosphorus, magnesium and nitrogen that 


other foods supply. 


“T look at it this way: When you order 
merely ‘orange juice’ you may miss all the 
additional benefits of the better kind, so it is 
worth while to say ‘California’ when you want 
orange Juice. 


“There is both quantity and quality of juice 
in California oranges. That’s why I favor 


»”> 
them. rea de 


Sunkist are selected California oranges. 
Order them by that name to get the best. 


The dealers using the Sunkist 


Look for This Machine 


iF is being distributed by the growers of Sun- 
kist oranges and lemons to enable cafeterias, 
restaurants, hotels, clubs and soda fountains to 
more quickly and conveniently make for you 
pure, wholesome orange and lemon juice drinks. 
(Electric) 
Fruit Juice Extractor serve real orange and 
lemon juice drinks made to your order from 


fresh oranges and lemons. Watch for this 
machine—it is your visible assurance of purity. 

Prospective Buyers: Learn about our un- 
usual cost-price proposition on this quick, effi- 
cient machine. Write us for complete information. 
Terms if desired. State line of business. 


Ca.trorniA Frurr Growers Excuanse 
Dept. 104, Los Angeles, California 
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HERE was quite a piece in Bin i. e said p e every bed in the house into dig Ae 
the paper about Mae Mc- IT if S iy lamalb room for (ae contests ima 


Carthy’s dance. Mr. Mc- hot August day the whims 


Carthy handed it to her come into the heads of the twit! iy 


mother just before he went up to bed, with the quiet Zp2 Lo some of their friends to set up a Christmas 

smile which said all that needed to be said. BY G7 A { Ly Cf and they had done so in the dining \oom, 
‘There will be numerous other festivities in honor McCarthy herself turning over the Christm jg 

of the Yule season. Mr.and Mrs. James P. McCarthy ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN ornaments. Mrs. MeCarthy’s clothes, evel, Wei 


are presenting their eld- sacred bo thke 
est daughter, Mae, at a sacred to th’ 


none-of Mr. sc 
a thy’s but his¥aiaas 
“Well, I suppose ; ‘, i suite uch 
we'll have to tell the a a i Jes 
children now,” Mrs. 
McCarthy said to 
Mae. The others were 
in the kitchen making 
molasses candy. 

““Won’t they be 
mad though,” Mae re- 
marked. 

“And why should 
they be?” 

ae looked at her 


dance.” 


ty a puaairaer sar 


pies sha te Hi ble» 
a he . Dileded te eee aes pat asemnth A td ie Pt Dima tS eS 
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»bably will be more fun if it isn’t as swell,” 
vent into the kitchen and announced, ““T’ve 
for you. I’m going to have a party a week 
and momma’s going to let you come, but 
rave the best dress, because I saw it myself 
promised.” 
hnostication that the party wouldn’t be swell 
Wnough. There were very few of the official 
the year present. 
don and Ella Marvin, who were on the outer 
elect, and had guests for the holidays whose 
1 all to be crowded with gayety somehow or 
ht them, though they announced snickeringly 
lat, they were taking them slumming; and Joan 
'o’d played with Mae McCarthy when she was 
F+he Allerdice ball after a few dances to come to 
aging Bunny Harper—who was the city’s great 


t year—from that perfectly human mixture of 
I the desire to be kind and loyal and at the same 
yarade her own triumph. 
hing the McCarthy party 
e, however. 
in fact, before it ended, most 
f:tags from the Allerdice ball 
here. 
nd so energetic 
even 
on and Ella 
meyd every 
f,,andone 


It was a stag 


The stag line was so 


Janet 


know the 


“ Momma, dear, I had to tell you. I’m engaged to Billy 
Denin.” 

“Darling!’”’ Aloysia cried, and enfolded her. ‘‘Oh, baby 
darling!” 

“He’s out in the pantry for you to speak ton 

“Oh, baby, it’s a grand thing for you, but it scares me.” 

Mrs. McCarthy went into the pantry. Billy sat on the 
shelf by the sink, glowing like a church.on Christmas Eve. 

“Say,” he said, ‘isn’t it great?” 

“Tt’s a great honor you're doing us. You’ve spoken to 
your father and mother, I hope.” 

“You bet I haven’t. Think I wanted to get the laugh if 
she turned me down?” 

“They’re very high-up people for my little girl to be 
marrying into.” 

“Don’t worry. They’re smart enough to appreciate 
what they’re getting.” 

‘May the good Lord bless the two 
of you, you darlings,” Mrs. McCarthy 
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dressed in overalls and an apron. There was no avoiding 
giving his daughter away, and he faced it like a hero; but 
Mrs. McCarthy insisted on a top hat. 

Science tells us that a few drops of blood taken from a 
man who has been under a nervous strain for several hours 
and injected into a rat will kill the animal in a few seconds. 
For weeks before Mae’s wedding the veins of James P. 
McCarthy ran sheer rat poison. He rallied for several 
months after the event, but the occasional family dinners 
at the Denins’, at which his presence was essential, always 
brought on relapses. 

Not that there was a grain of snobbishness in the whole 
Denin connection. The attitude of the three Denin boys 
toward society of the local variety was one of hearty amuse- 
ment and studious avoidance, which they had caught di- 
rect from their father. Their delicate mother went out 

seldom, and never protested at their disdain. 
The trouble was that they were simply too 
grand, in Mr. McCarthy’s eyes, for him to be 
able to breathe comfortably in their presence. 
The boys were college men and Mrs. Denin 
had taught school. Mr. Denin had been im- 
portant in politics. Mr. McCarthy found the 
very house in which they lived overpowering, 
and in that view Mr. McCarthy was not alone. 
Unkind tongues had been heard to say that 
the Denin house had been built from munici- 
pal graft. Whether that were 
true or not, into it there seemed 
to have seeped something of the 
portentous quality of munici- 

pal architecture. 


oe pedients to 

pst hostesses 
miven to get 
mv. the floor at 
ipreciatewhat 
eee ant 


Even Miss Joseph- 
ine Harper, who, 
when she was in Syr- 
chester, wielded 
indisputably the un- 
kindest of the local 
tongues, and who had 
once been forced by 
circumstances to a 
dinner there, had 
found it appalling. 
She had said after- 


ward that her conver: 
sation wasn’t suitec 
to a place where 
every trivial remark 
echoed through the, 
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Mr. Slattery produced a long envelope from his pocket, 

“TI have Mr. McCarthy’s will,” he said. 

“Should I read it?” 

Mr. Slattery nodded gravely. 

“He leaves you everything, of course.”’ 

Then he went on to talk about probating and administer- 
ing and other mysterious terms. By listening intently 
Aloysia could tell whether to answer yes or no. 

“I’m, of course, always at your service,” Mr, Slattery 
said. 

Aloysia thanked him. 
courage. 

“Can you tell me, Mr. Slattery, should we be staying on 
here?” 

“Just as you please, Mrs. McCarthy.” 

“There’s no mortgage on the house or anything, any 
more?” 

= Ohno.” 

“We'll be able to afford it?” 

Mr. Slattery looked at her curiously. 

“You don’t know about the estate, then?’’ 

It sounded horrible. 

“No, sir.” 

“It’s a large one—very large. 
Mrs. McCarthy.” 

“T’m what?” 

“Mr. McCarthy left over a million dollars. There’s 
enough insurance alone to far more than cover the in- 
heritance taxes.” 

He went into the thing elaborately, almost tenderly. 
Before he left, Aloysia had asked him a great many ques- 
tions and made an appointment with him, so that he knew 
his office would have the handling of the business, and was 
happy. 

When the door had closed on him Aloysia went back 
into the parlor with the bad copy of a detail from the 
Sistine Madonna, and the upright piano with its shabby 
scarf, and the sofa which needed upholstering and which 
she’d delayed having done until Mr. McCarthy should be 
able to recover from the strain of Mae’s trousseau. 

The twins had some friends upstairs; she could hear 
them chattering. She drew the double doors shut and sat 
down. 

Over a million dollars! Over a million dollars! 

“Oh, Jim, how could 
you?” she said aloud, sud- 
denly in a bitter voice. 

“How could you?_To me!” 


He rose. She gathered her 


You’re a rich woman, 


ill ARETE ISAO A AE MIE ES Sir 


in secret from -her, of how different they could have been; 
of how much better times the Slatterys had had, and the 
Noonans; of all the things she’d wanted and put out of 
her mind, thinking that it was wonderful to be able to give 
the children as much ag they did. Hadn’t he trusted her? 
Had he thought she’d be too extravagant if she’d known? 
It was bitter thinking. 

“You’ve left it to me now,” she said, ‘“‘but I’ve lost all 
the years when I was young and should have had things.” 

Her picture of herself at the moment was as of a woman 
of eighty. 

For a long time she didn’t know whether she hated 
James P. McCarthy for it or not. 

Finally she took up a photograph of him and looked at it 
hard. After a few minutes’ scrutiny tears began rolling 
down her cheeks. 

“Oh, Jimmy, darling,” she said, “I can’t go on without 
you—I can’t.” 

She knew all about it by then. He hadn’t distrusted her; 
he’d only been afraid of the very things she’d have wanted. 
He couldn’t ever have been a dressed-up doll man like Mr. 
Slattery. 

“As though I’d missed anything,” she said. “Ag though 
we hadn’t been the happiest on earth.” : 

She heard the twins let their guests out with a great gust 
of giggles; then she saw an eye appear at the crack of the 
double door. 

“What’s the matter, momma?” Nora’s voice asked. 

Aloysia wiped her eyes. 

“T don’t know how you girls can enjoy yourselves go, 
with your father not cold in his grave. The daughters of a 
grand man like him, who died saving and slaving so they 
could be rich.” 

She was quite like Phedre, and the twins were cowed. 

That very afternoon Mae called and imparted some 
interesting information, and when she got embarrassed at 
her mother’s carryings on, in order to change the subject, 
she said, ““When are you going to have Miss Lizzie come 
around and make you some decent black clothes? That 
dregs is terrible, momma.” 

“I’m not going: to have Miss Lizzie any more,’’ her 
mother replied. 

“Do you mean to say you’ve got to make your own 
things?” Mae asked in real trepidation. 
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showed her about things. 
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for mourning specialties. 
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scourge of 

1 race, has 

he charac- 

ise. If we 

ut the causes of it, we 

prevent some of the out- 

haps in time nearly all of 

nt we have developed only 

| where, emotionally, we 

orrors of war, which in itself is no small 

The civilized world wishes most earnestly 

lly )to abolish this scourge, but thus far we 

La preat deal more than to adopt resolutions. 

e is to show that the will for action exists 

St iscover the right course. There has probably 

yetter time than the present for organizing 

tional demand for peace and directing it into 

on through action. Beyond doubt we desire 
eee. But how? 

Jong ago we desired to outlaw yellow fever, also 


a7 For centuries men had prayed for relief from 


pases, but all their suffering and prayers availed 
mther cures nor prevention until they learned how 
themselves. Patient research in the laboratory, 
Acts, building theories and testing them by experi- 


oh Peless devotion to the task, sometimes self- 


een’ in death, finally led to victory. First, the 
Weted, the nature of it learned, then the 
Bat. practicing physicians adopted 
ministered this treasure of 
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physician might then call in a surgeon and it wouldn’t 
make a great deal of difference how crude his implements 
and methods, since the patient was apparently doomed 
anyway. 

Nevertheless, in the field of international relations this 
has been just about the usual course. Harly diagnosis has 
seldom been attempted on a scientific basis of fact finding. 
Eventually the infection spreads until the situation seems 
to demand the rough surgery of war. That is the historic 
status of international relations, and except for the emo- 
tional demand that this condition be changed, it is still the 
status of international relations. Utterly unscientific. 

From time to time the world is startled by provocative 
statements of members of Congress or the British Parlia- 
ment or the French Chamber of Deputies or some other 
legislative body representing a great nation. If it happens, 
as it often does, that the statements are absurdly in- 
accurate, the man who made them is rebuked by informed 
public opinion. But if the public lacks information on the 
point in question, or is so prejudiced as to be eager to 
believe, then great harm may follow. Here we have a 
frequently recurring situation that ought to guide us 
toward preventive measures against war. This situation 
has arisen scores of times, and invariably when the facts 
were known the public based its judgment upon them just 
as soon as they could be disseminated. We ought to use 
such experience as a guide. How? By employing facts as 
a prophylactic. Not only are they effective in safeguarding 


the publit from inflammation but I believe they would also 
prevent men in responsible positions from making in- 
accurate declarations. 

Let us be fair to the men who provoke these international 
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is not deliberately trying to 
provoke war. On the con- 
trary he probably hopes to 
prevent war. But hopes and 
good intentions are not enough. We need 
the facts. Even if every nation on earth 
were immediately to bind itself by the 
most solemn compacts to arbitrate every 
imaginable dispute, we would still need 
the facts. We couldn’t even begin to arbitrate without 
them. But, one may ask, hasn’t every great nation elab- 
orate machinery for providing itself with these facts? Is 
not that one of the functions of diplomats, ministers, con- 
suls and the higher officials to whom they report? 

It is not enough to have government departments of 

administration. They constitute only an industry of for- 
eign relations. We must sup- 
ply a science, a systematic 
body of things known, if we 
desire to make our aspirations 
for peace effective. One will 
naturally inquire whether re- 
search or science, in the sense 
in which I am using those 
terms, could be advanta- 
geously applied in this field. 
My answer is that there can 
be no doubt of it. Facts can 
be applied in any field. Our 
curse is ignorance. 
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Fettered Leaders 


MBASSADORS and de- 
partments of foreign rela- 
tions do the best they can, but 
they are not fact-gathering 
organizations in the scientific 
sense, nor do they 
dare to direct 
their policies 
ole upon a 
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should be paid. To express that determination was there- - 


fore politically inescapable. Germany protested that it 
was utterly impossible to meet this demand, but there was 
at the same time a considerable German opinion opposed 
to the payment of any sum, so the issue was somewhat 
clouded. The men comprising the French Government at 
that time were very well informed. I came to know those 
men personally. I think it highly improbable that they 
were not aware of the situation in Germany. But they had 
internal political problems to deal with, as well as interna- 
tional. So the French troops marched into the Ruhr to 
collect a sum that at least some members of the French 
Government must have felt reasonably certain could not 
possibly be collected. ; 

Eventually this problem came before a conference and 
the Dawes Plan was drawn up. The whole European pub- 
lic knew that the men who undertook that task went after 
the facts. Their feelings were still inflamed and doubtless 
most of them waited confidently for a decision that would 
uphold their views. But when finally the report was ready 
for presentation to the conference of London, not one of the 
interested nations could say, “‘This is a complete victory 
for us.’ In each country the report was received with dis- 
appointment by all those who held extreme views. There- 
fore it could not be greeted with acclaim by the political 
representatives of the nations interested. 

They assembled for the conference, feeling doubtful as to 
the outcome. The conference lasted many weeks. During 
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the dispute is about shipping or immigration or a boundary 
or a colony, and the facts are furnished, it retains the pre- 
cise dimensions with which it started, until eventually the 
facts suggest the remedy. But without this treatment the 
dispute goes on and on into new fields, until finally the 
people of each nation feel that those of the other are com- 
plete scoundrels and that to wipe them off the face of the 
earth would be a blessing to mankind. Then we have war. 

It is not enough to summon a small group of impartial 
men and intrust them with the task of getting at the facts 
after an emergency has arisen and passionate nationalism 
is aroused. We ought to have permanent organizations to 
carry on this work in season and out. In nearly every 
country there are now and for years have been at least a 
few men engaged in such efforts; their observations would 
probably be extremely useful, especially if studied as a 
whole. The value of their work, however, is depreciated 
by the fact that in this field of investigation correlation 
scarcely exists. 

Until the efforts of widely scattered men are interrelated 
there cannot be a scientific approach toward peace. Nowa- 
days virtually all scientific endeavor is on a codperative 
basis, not only nationally but internationally. If each 
scientist isolated himself within the four walls of his own 
laboratory, the net results at the end of a decade 
would be only a pitifully small proportion of 
what can be and is achieved by maintaining 
communication with one another. 
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Not in a day, of course, for the world } 
quickly. But there would be no lack ol 
serve, and time would bring prestige thro! 
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give them authority by decree even if tha 
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them win such public confidence as t 
throughout the world. It ought not eve 
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years of useful service, suddenly confront 


ties and Prerogatives of a Cabinet 


T does a President’s cabinet do 


When it’s locked tight away in a cabinet room? 


Dees-it pull the affairs of a nation in two 


Mioiece them together in surgical gloom? 


m@the other hand, do you suppose 


We twelve learned gentlemen meet to enjoy 


Poker, mah-jongg, 
m Bridge or ping-pong, 
Till the sound of a gong 
s their playtime, as if to annoy 
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CARTOONS BY 
HERBERT JOHNSON 


The Chief plants his feet in their place on the floor, 
While White House attendants 
And all their descendants 
Busily, hastily, fasten the door. 
So, bathed in mystery, 
Making our history, 
Sit the Big Twelve—not a cough, not a snore. 
Sometimes they stay till a quarter of four. I rather believe, away up his sleeve, 
He’s envyin’ Charlie Hughes. 


Then outward they file in mysterious style— While Charlie is stormin’ around and reformin’ 


Sometimes Calcooly will linger a while Nations and states and lands, 
Serie ore eae Frank don’t attract us, a-settin’ on cactus 
m t . . . 
Then reporters come down like a wolf on the fold, pA fen rt 
Catching the cabinet members dead cold “I wouldn’t wear Herb Hoover’s pants 
Till mighty heads shake in protesting ‘‘I can’t, sir,”’ Or coat or shirt or vest. 
To numerous questions without any answer. Sure, he gits lots of daisies and honors and praises 
! y And everythin’ else but rest. 
Yea, what does a President’s cabinet do? That big rubber-tire man lives jest like a fireman, 
Nobody knows, nobody knows. Sleepin’ upon his arm. 
I leave it to Postmaster-General Noo, At the gong’s lightest toll quick he slides down the pole 
I leave it to Borah or Bill MacAdoo, In answer to Cal’s alarm. 
I leave it to Fate or I leave it to you— ; 
But nobody, nobody knows. “‘No, I wouldn’t trade jobs with all of them nobs, 
The Davises—Jim and Dwight— 
II—Interview With a White House Policeman Postmaster New and Wilbur boy—whew! 
Or Work—and his name fits right. 
‘““T WON'T take Andy Mellon’s job, I’d rather look silly, jest swingin’ my billy 
Not even if I starve. Each morn when them gentlemen pass. 
I’d rather commute in a parachute They can slave for ambition. I'll keep my position— 
With ex-Ambassador Harv. Hey, fella, git off the grass!”’ 
And where is the pleasure, guardin’ the treasure 
Of all the U. S. A., II—Scene in the Anteroom During 
And shakin’ an ax at an income tax 


oa . a Cabinet Meeting 
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ike a boy and she wears pants riding 

de quite a scandal when she first came 

ates, but they have got used to her and 

rhe mene is just what the doctor ordered. 

ighter of old A. T. rd. Know him? 

yf the vice presidents of Siete Minas, out in 

swns stock in our mine too. I understand 

vw in New York. Quite a rich man, I 

'y is not his son-in-law. Not so, Bolivia! 

é Vy about. People just put up with A. T., 

presets, Serause of Jimmy marrying his daughter, 

i be a tenderfoot as long as he lives. He 
#) here 
t. He 


mM crazy 
out in 


Bm says 
not do 
Gene, 

Ber own 

meme yours 
wart argu- 

I dona 

Rehe does it, 
feces you feel 
ay have been 
with her all 
fe. She can 
Huh? 
fe/Aztecs knew 
ma oy gold. They 
Mane things no 
nn knows to- 
e@ making cop- 
ésteel. Like 


when a baby was coming. And if a woman died, Centeotl 
took her to heaven with the warriors that were killed in 
fighting. 

And when you come to think of it, that is a fine thing to 
believe. Even if we know it is not so. A woman is just as 
scared of dying as a man, and in this world there are some 
risks you cannot get away from; and it helps, to think we 
are going to get rewarded for being brave. And how do 
we know it is not so? I do not know about you, but I have 
tried being scared and I have tried standing up to it like 
a man: and I know there is something, somehow, that 
makes me feel better, even if I get hurt worse. 
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water in them, but not many. If you get hurt and cannot 
travel, the chances are nobody will ever know what be- 
came of you but the buzzards. 

Yes, Gene was sure scared that time. We did not even 
know which way he started; you cannot pay attention 
every time your partner gets on his horse, especially a 
human steam engine like Jimmy, that is always doing 
something that pops into his head. The first night she said 
he was all right, just staying somewhere, which he never 
did without telling her. But she took to walking the floor, 
and every now and then she would stop and look around 
her like she was lost herself. Like she had never seen 

that house before. 
This was when they 
was first married, and 
their house was nice 
and new, all furnished 
with a piano and things 
packed in by mule; but 
she would sure not feel 
at home if he was gone. 

So I shut down the 
mine and told the men 
to scatter, hunting 
him. I stayed with 
Gene to keep her paci- 
fied, but ‘* second 
night I could not stand 
it. Sol fixed up aheavy 
block shot and told her 
to fire the fuse if he 
showed up. Two days 
and nights I went hol- 
lering up and down 
barrancas like a crazy 
man; and then just at 
daylight I saw buz- 
zards flocking over the 
river about five miles 
up a canyon from 
where I was, and they 
was picking the fresh 
bones of a shod horse, 
The way the bones was 
busted showed he had 
come bumping down 
that cliff two thou- 
sand feet. 

And it was Jimmy’s 
horse; I knew the way 
our blacksmith shod 
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k for a white 
it that is what 
k: out of mag- 
-e it was more 
> them than 
mon—they made a hundred things out of it; but 
only use it for cheap liquor. That is what white 
done for them. 
‘ll, maybe I am kind of partial to the Indians. 
ne of them. 
is all right, sir, I am not 
it is a good thing for a w 
a young fellow gets 
t see things like 
ing. Iam just a 


ot willing to risk it 
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She had to go and and that is 
ppened to get to see Huh? 


gods. It was the name of 
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White Fox Wades Out About Twenty Feet and Shows Me Where to Turn 


him; and inally— 
found his saddle, what 
was left of it, because 
that horse had hit the 
rocks a dozen times 
before the cinch had 
broke. Well, sir, I was 
just crazy. I could see 
places where he might 
have lodged, but could 
not climb to them. T 
yelled myself black in 
the face, and I would 
hold my breath and 
listen, and everything 
was still as death for 
about a minute; and 
then my own voice 
would come bellowing 
back like fifty giants 
laughing, All of a sud- 
den I saw a naked hill 
Indian watching me, 
t so, Bolivia! That kiddoes but when I yelled at him he just went out like smoke, [ 
she is j just could not even fin ace he had been standing. 
i You get out there by yourself that way. 
miles to where [| could climb out, 
picked up Jimmy’s trail. He had 
dge of the barranca. There was an 
back, but I could not 
t looked at me; 
to be doing it. 
ughing always, 
an’t explain, 


hill tribes use them still. Too poor or 
buy guns. Think of it, gentlemen: a mil- 
S and featherwork and 
heir feet, and them look- 
hard times! 
ir, i cave. I am just telling 


try to get lost in, gentlemen. It is not you about my partner. Any other white man would have 


cut up with canyons and barrancas a got himself killed for finding out what he did, but not 


Jimmy. Not so, Bolivia! But do not let me keep you 
from your Supper, gentlemen. I am afraid I get pretty 


And some of them have got talkative when I have a drink or two, 
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think when I pre- 
tended like I did not 
know you? I did not 
want them to find out 
you was my partner. 
Did you notice that thin 
fellow with the black-rimmed specs? Excuse me for 
laughing, Jimmy. They brought him in to see if I was 
lying. They think I am too drunk to see straight, but not 
so, Bolivia! I am an old fool and I talk too much with 
my mouth, but I got out of it all right. If they get to 
thinking about it and come fooling around us out home, 
you can just laugh and say I am an old fellow that is always 
talking through my hat, and I will prove it to them. J will 
just feed them the wildest yarn I can make up, and then 
get mad and run them off because they think I am a liar. 

They will not get anything out of Concha, that is a sure 
thing. She will just look at them like she does not under- 
stand their brand of Spanish, and does not know anything 
worth saying anyway. You know how Indians are. 

It was all right till they run in this doctor on me. I can- 
not figure him, Jimmy. He does not act like a doctor; 
more like a school-teacher or something; and the other 
two are both tenderfeet, but he knows what he is talking 
about. He knows about the Aztecs and the Nahua em- 
pire. He cannot talk Spanish very good, but he could read 
the Aztec writing on that piece of gold, or claimed to; and 
he pretty near went crazy when I told him I had seen 
Guatamo’s cave. 

Hold your horses, Jimmy. I am not claiming I was not 
a fool. But after you and Gene and the baby got on the 
train, I felt kind of lost and low in my mind, because I will 
miss the little devil. Did he do anything cute on the train? 
Did Gene make her connection at Irapuato all right? I 
pet A. T. will sure be proud to see his grandson. I hope he 
teaches him to say grandpa, so maybe he will call me 
grandpa too. 

I did not know what to do with myself. I do not hardly 
know a soul in Guadalajara. T do not like cities, Jimmy. 
They make me lonesome for the hills. Strangers whizzing 
around you till you cannot rest—you feel like it does not 
matter what you say, because they do not know you and 
you will never see them again. I will be glad to get back 
home where we do not have to fool with trains, but just 
get on our horse and go. 

I stayed in bed till pretty near eight o’clock. I walked 
around all morning, and got my shoes shined two-three 


A Big Torch Burning Like a Candle by the Dead, and the Princess Naya 
Kneeling by Him, Fanning, and Staring at Him With Her Big Black Eyes 


times so I could talk to the pootblacks. I dropped around 
to old Juan Murphy’s store to get him to have a drink with 
me, but he was busy with some customers. So I walked 
around the plaza and had my shoes shined again, but it was 
lonesome sitting there just looking at the palace and the 
cathedral and a thousand people going by, and nobody 
to talk to after the bootblack found another customer. 

So I thought I would step up here to the American Club, 
because I might as well get some good out of the money 
you made me spend to join it. But there was not a soul I 
knew. I had to show my card, because they did not think 
I was a member. There was a poker game going on, but 
they were all city men and looked like they was afraid I 
would put my foot on their chair. I would have walked 
out, but they would have thought I was embarrassed. 

So I sat down at a table by myself and had a drink or 
two, but it did not do me any good. It was sure lonesome, 
Jimmy. Along about sundown the game began to peter 
out because some of them had to go home to supper, but 
they did not ask me to take a hand. I reckon they thought 
T did not have money enough. I could not help thinking 
how they would look if I told them about that cave full of 
gold idols and silver herons and curiosities like that. 

Finally there was only two of them left, and the bar- 
tender. This big fellow says he will buy one more drink, and 
he took to showing his friend something out of his pocket, 
which he said he was going to ask this Doctor Somebody 
about it. He said it was a piece of Aztee money, but of 
course you know —— 

11 
XCUSE me, sir. I could not help hearing what you 
said. That is not money. The Aztecs did not —— 
Huh? Let mesee it and maybe I can tell you. Yes, it looks 
like the real thing all right. This ring is not welded on like 
white men do it; it is all hammered out of one piece. But 
itis not money. More likely itis a thing they wore on their 
foreheads, on a wooden band around their hair, and 
showed whether they was nobles or priests or warriors Or 
just laboring men. Huh? Because they did not have 
money. They used turkey quills full of gold dust, with 

cacao beans for small change. 


No, Ireckon they did not ha 
say. Most of their big statues are } 
like we do; they made a mold out if & 
and covered the inside with gold dust and pot 
copper or a mixture of gold and copper, and the) 
melted and made it look like solid gold. Huh? 
have seen them. Some of them are hollow and y 
the copper inside. 

But the statue of Huitzilopochtli is pure golc 
their war god; he is the one Guatamo prays to al 
asking Huitzil’ to tell him when it is time to ! 
white men and bring back the day of Nahuatl 

Guatamo? Oh, he is a crazy old Indian out 
trict that claims to be their king. He claims to be 
from Guatemotzin—the izin Guatamo; mayb 
him Guatemoc—the prince that killed his uncle } 
to save him from the Spaniards. The walls of I 
covered with writing like on this gold piece) 
claims it is the history of what has happene( 
Spaniards —— Sir? 

No, sir, I did not say he had it; I said he pra 

Excuse me, gentlemen, for butting in. I 
Well, you can see them for yourself in the 
Mexico City. Yes, there may be some of ther 
tered around the hills. No, sir, I—I could not} 
I am just telling you what the Indians claim. | 

Well, sir, I do not mind. Much obliged; 1: 
of you. Drink hearty, gentlemen! 

No, I have not got anything todo. [am jus} 
my partner, which he is shipping his wife andj} 
States and has gone with them as far as Ira 
mit I was right lonesome. You ought to se 
gentlemen. He is sure a buster. He is not }| 
than a minute, but he will grab anything you ¢ 


‘a bull pup, and you can hoist him right out | 


and he will just hang on and grin. A regular ‘| 
His eyes are blue and his hair is yellow, what ‘ 
he takes that after Jimmy; his mamma’s h 
black. F | 

But she is pure American. Gene Ward, he! 
Eugenia Ward, but everybody calls her Gene 


the embers, 
to their chairs, 


nobody wants to Pa 


“Just lookit him Pursuin’ rum 
From Maine to Florida Key— 
And his big fat chance when a bill from France 
Comes back with the mark N. G. 
He has to keep track of stack upon stack 
Of wealth in the cellar at times, 
I wasn’t born lazy—but, gosh, I’d 


gO crazy 
Countin’ the nickels and dimes! 


“T wouldn’t have Frank Kellogg’s place 
Or wear his handsome shoes. 


"TINS Friday, superstitious tide, 

Involving fate and doom, 

And Everett Sanders tries to hide 
In a White House waiting room. 


He tries to hide 


, but there and here, 
With many a 


frown or grin, 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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this time the people of Kurope had 
an opportunity to think it over. 
They knew that this plan was 
evolved by a process of fact find- 
ing and that the men who drew it 
had no political motives. They 
had come to Paris to do their best 
to get at the truth and suggest 
practical means for using it. Little by little the extreme 
views which would have made adoption of the report im- 
possible melted away and finally the Dawes Plan was ac- 
cepted. Here was 4 notable victory for this form of pro- 
cedure, because it showed that a sincere effort to arrive at 
the impartial truth would be appreciated even when public 
opinion was feverish. Such a demonstration of the reason- 
ableness of the masses—not only in one country but in 
several simultaneously—ought to serve us in the future 
as a guide in our efforts to prevent war. 


The Best Armament Against War 


HE great difficulty is that we have only an industry of 

foreign relations, but no art. We havea trade, but we 
have no science. Consequently we have misinformation 
and half truths where we should have information. We 
have a desire for peace, but we have not yet established an 
agency whose exclusive duty it is to study how to achieve 
peace. Facts are our scarcest raw material. 

Once you arm the publie with the facts, the area of each 
international dispute narrows down within limits that read- 
ily suggest peaceful means for settlement. War is brought 
about usually by enormously wide areas of irritation. If 
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the field coopera 
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through the fog. Today it 
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entials than the truth. The sort 
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There are no higher cred 
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The right body 
cannot fail to achieve a 


d would not n 
of men functioning effi 


position of tremendous influence. 


disaster. Anyway, 

tional; they are repres' 

agree with their constitue 

with far higher credentials tha 

intervene in such situations or can 

plish very much if they do intervene. 

come when only the truth can save. 
nate it would be for the world if it knew where 
guidance at such a time! 

The establishment of such a seat of authority 
possible but fairly easy. Moreover, it is going t¢ 
lished. I have outlined here, briefly, the thoug 
the proposed Walter Hines Page School of Inte 
Relations which is to function in connection w 
Hopkins University at Baltimore. Scientific e 
not call for large numbers of men or great ex] 
addition to carrying on their research work, the 
such a school can also instruct. Experience } 
that teaching and research, especially in a fie 
this, go very well together. 

What will they teach? 

Why, the science that they practice. They 
the facts about international trade, racial | 
commercial and military geography, diplomat; 
experience, effects of artificial economic bar 
of new inventions, and all the hundreds of @ 
enter into the contacts of nation with na 
quently they will teach younger men, their sele; 
assistants, how to do this. Their assistants w; 
become experts in international problems. + 
will continue their service in pure research ai 
Others will be teachers of the science. Of 
drafted into the government service. Such a 
achieve three things: 

1. It will develop a science of internationay) 

2. It will ascertain the facts so far as they « 
on any particular problem; 

3. It will produce a continually growing i} 
trained in that science and available for se 
fields of education, government and business. 

(Continued on Page 104) | 
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, but each 
eady for war. 
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ure into ascientific field— 

End see how absurd and in- 
Physician, instead of seeking to 
Froct a cure at the original point of 


Pngaged in an argument relating to it. 
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iew. If a member of Congress, for instance, 
f sincerely believe that he had unearthed a con- 
Miracy between various other nations to drive American 
shipping from the high seas, he would quite naturally 
regard it as his patri- : 
otic duty to disclose 
that fact and warn the 
nation. The essence of 


his offense would lie in 


the inaccuracy of his 
facts and not in mak- 
ing the declaration. It 
is only reasonable to 
assume that the man 


The Civilized Worid Wishes 
Most Earnestly and Prayers 
fully to Abolish This Scourge, 
But Thus Far We Haven't 
Done a Great Deal More 
Than to Adopt Resolutions 
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basis of fact. 
They are attor- 
neys, each rep- 
resenting his 


own client. Their job 

is to win their cases. 

Sometimes they are 

forced by the pressure 

of public opinion, in- 

flamed by passion or 

misinformation or 

both, to adopt courses 

that they themselves 

know cannot be jus- 

tified by the facts. 

These men, as their own state papers and 

memoirs abundantly prove, are under no 
misapprehensions about the fetters that 

hamper their operations. Experience 

teaches them very quickly that they must 

obey the popular will at least in very large 

measure, and this was true even before the 

era of representative government. Ancient tyrants no less 
than presidents of republics have been thrust into war 
against their better judgment because of popular clamor. 
Political officials, as a rule, do not dare to base their 
policies upon facts with which the public is unacquainted. 
For a case in point it is not necessary to go farther back 
into history than the French invasion of the Ruhr in 1923. 
The temper of the French people on the subject of repara- 
tions at that time would brook no faltering or compromise. 
A sum had been fixed and they were determined that it 


She was thinking of the 
past fifteen years, when he 
must have been growing rich 
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“Why, What've We Done, Momma? It Sounds Like a Reformatory”’ 
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nildren, 
m from 
1 looks 
bf seskin 

PS now fifteen pounds Overweight, and she 
Iven up bothering about being pretty for 
were more important; marketing, and 
pnd keeping the awful expense of four 
fn something like reason, 
ir, which had had a streak of white in it 
in her late twenties, was knotted up ina 
jst; all she’d had time to give it after she’d 
e girls. Her black georgette gown had been 
eel dressmaker from a pattern which had 
ite right, and traces of the panic it had 
ble in the filled-in neck and added sleeves. 
stockings proclaimed the durability for 
purchased them. Her shoes were of stout 
ked forty-eight or nine, instead of the 
Which her forty-two years entitled her. 

ll right, Mrs. McCarthy.” Good Father 
B! his permission for Mae’s interruption. 
ist a minute,’’ Mae pleaded. 

thy disengaged herself from her chair, 
ything gone wrong?” 

er away from the door and put a lovely 

ear, 
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is You’ve Got to Get Hold of Yourself, Alice Darling,” She Said. ‘‘1¢ Seems to Me You Grow Sadder as the Months Go On’’ 


said, and she cried, and Mae cried, and Billy Denin blew 
his nose and asked if he shouldn’t speak to Mr. McCarthy. 

“T wouldn’t disturb Mr. McCarthy if the house were on 
fire, unless his room was in peril,” Aloysia declared. 
comes home that tired at night it 
It’s this new contract he’s got.” 

Then Aloysia went back to tell her sister-in-law and 
Father Sullivan. 

“You could have knocked me down with a feather,” she 
said. “Why, I’d call the Denins the first Irish family in 
Syrchester, wouldn’t you, Father Sullivan?” 

““They’re surely the richest,” Father Sullivan agreed. 
“And say what they will against Patrick T. Denin, there’s 
no one can deny the kind deeds he’s done.” 

The three then had some refreshments, and laid plans 
for the ceremony, 
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rooms like 2 point of 
order or a motion to 
adjourn. Small won- 
der that such sur- 
roundings awed 
James P. McCarthy 
to acute indigestion. 
He died in the 
April following Mae’s 
marriage, and he only 
requested that he 
should not be buried 
in his Sunday suit 
and that his. coffin 
should be kept closed 
during the funeral 
services. It was the 
first time sorrow had 
come to the McCar- 
thys’ house and 
Aloysia took it dread- 
fully. The thunder- 
ous void quiet Mr. 
McCarthy’s going 
left in her life was 
beyond belief. 
“Tf only it was recognized what a fine man he was,” she 
said. “There’s so many talked about in tones of glory, not 
f his finger nail. Oh, things will be very 
nt for the girls now! We moved into this house when 
they were little mites, so they’d have sun and air and a 
yard to play in, and by God’s grace we've kept it going; 
and when I’ve gone to their father for something they 
needed or wanted, never once did he say no; but that’s all 
past. What will happen now I’m afraid to think.” 
She literally was afraid. 
She be 
light and 
such things hap 
happen, for a mortgage to be foreclosed, or an insurance 
man to come around. 
The person who cam 
tery. Mr. 
handsomely 


» was Mr. Thomas 
He was dressed very 
grave as he made his 


Not to be com- 
ysia hadn’t had 
humble indeed 
y nervous, 
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mother, and an e€X- 
pression of discour- 
aged horror came over 
her face. 

“You don’t mean 
to say you're going to 
let them come!” 

‘*And why 
woulan' tle. her 
mother inquired. 

“But 1 thought it 
was for me.” 

“Qo it is. But do 
you mean to say you'd 
have all that fun going 
on in the house and 
them shutup upstairs? 

I’m surprised at you, 
Mae McCarthy.” 

“They could go out 
and visit someone for 
the night.” 

“Send them away 
as if we were ashamed 
of them!”’ 

“Well, if it's my 
party I think I might 
have it the way Twant 
it. That’s the differ- 
ence with coming-out 
parties.” 

“Tf you're going to 
be a pig about ree 
Aloysia McCarthy told aerdur Witt lAw BR we 
her daughter, sout ; ~* \\, 
won't be your party. 
It will be a party for 
the four of you.” 

Mae saw that Alice, at least, was inevitable. 

“But even the twins!’’ she wailed. “Why, the twins are just kids!” 

“You wouldn’t have liked it very well to have been called a kid when you were 
fifteen; and they can g0 to bed early if they get tired, and sleep late anyway- There’s 
no school next day.” 

“Tt’s just like us,” Mae sighed. 

“Well, I guess you don’t have such a bad time.” 

They didn’t. Few children in Syrchester had so good a one. The big, slipshod house, 
which Mr. McCarthy had bought years before at a great bargain, was run for’ them 
alone. Its freedoms had made visiting in more sedate homes seem infinitely dull to 
their juvenile circle. Any number could gather at the McCarthys’ and do whatever 
came into their heads without protest. An energetic group had been known to collect 
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“res a Great Honor You're Doing Us- You've Spoken to Your Father and Mother, 1 Hope"’ waves of dee’ 


Mae had to ac 
like processes at a hairdresser’s. Alice was different. Her smooth, 
white skin and heart-shaped scarlet mouth spared her comparison V 
sisters. 

In sheer prodigality, Nature, or possibly Mrs. McCarthy’s meth 
lack of any, had given the three the dispositions of three June days si 
Russell Lowell. 

That statement would seem to indicate that Fredericka was il 
plain, but she was not. Only the necessity for asserting herself agail 
sisters had made her a little shrill for any such comparison. | 

Fredericka, for instance, would certainly have been more insistff 
her mother than Mae. | 

Mae adjusted herself sweet-temperedly to her mother’s decisio| 

? | 
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‘the Truth is I Don’t Want a Job, Because 
What I Want to Do is to Go 


or Anybody. 
Business on My Qwn”’ 


lorted by the Brindorf Company 
ird cages, clocks, silo blowers, 
pveralls, wedding rings, boots, 
insel, mirrors, tractors, needles, 
anything went wrong with any 
ert Foss. 
y, Hubert Foss was all things 
cribed on the pay roll, was Foss, 
That was one of the little jokes 
brin’’ of the company; and Mr. 
\ctually, they did not confine 
ate duties of a shipping clerk. 
xpected him to do everything 
to repairing the carburetors of 


Iman with a desperate anxiety to please, 

t; a little intimidated by Messrs. Brindle 

tt Foss was feverishly busy from 8:30 to 
bquently from seven till midnight. He ap- 

er the impression that Messrs. Brindle and 

y philanthropic gentlemen who, through 
heart, allowed him to work for them at all; 

of mind was not unnatural, for they had 
bung and schooled him in this belief. They 

f on him the idea that a young man of his 

es was lucky to have a job at all, and the 

1 that went with it. hey liked to remind him 
Vian nod from them he could be plunged into 

b of joblessness. As Foss, in his youth, had 
han a taste of what urgent want means, he made 
t not to incur the displeasure of Messrs. Brindle 
Vet, almost daily, he did incur it, and he trem- 
future; for Hubert Foss’ chief function was one 
e himself was not aware—he was the office alibi. 
ment of monkey wrenches did not reach Yucatan 
essrs. Brindle and Dorf snapped plump white 
Foss and demanded of him what, how and why 
He stood there, apprehensively, on the office 
smelt between two sharks, while his employers 
him with aquarium eyes and leveled at him ac- 
he cold halves of cigars they invariably carried. 
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Especially if some 

aggrieved customer 

were present, they 

were witheringly 
severe with Hubert Foss. They openly dis- 
cussed the advisability of firing him on the 
spot. Although this had happened on the aver- 
age once a week for years, Hubert Foss was 
always genuinely terrified. 

“T sent that shipment off in plenty of time,’”’ he would 
falteringly explain. ‘‘But the boat ran into a storm in the 
Caribbean and was held up four days.” 

‘“Humph!”’ would grunt Mr. Brindle. 

“Humph!” would grunt Mr. Dorf. 

Helplessly, Hubert Foss would look at them, expecting 
the ax of dismissal to fall on his defenseless fourteen-inch 
neck; for they, somehow, contrived to make him feel that 
he, personally, was responsible for that storm at sea. 

On those rare nights when extra work—without extra 
compensation—did not keep him in the dingy old-fashioned 
office down on South Street, Hubert Foss summoned up 
any energy and courage left in his slight stock and went to 
call on Miss Karma Vine, née Sarah Lutz, in the Picasso 
Studios, née Finnegan’s Stables, in Cherry-Blossom Lane, 
née West Market Street. 

Sarah Lutz had heard the call of art while milking a cow 
in Coleytown, Connecticut, and had come to New York to 
paint lamp shades in Ye Olde Art Shoppe in Greenwich 
Village. Having discovered by the science of numeralogy 
that her real name added up to faith, hope and charity, she 
spurned it for what the numbers told her was her true 
psychic name, Karma Vine, which totaled up to dominance 
and soul strife. 

She harbored her dominance in a large, loose physique 
and expressed her soul strife by holding a salon to which 
came very minor poets and excessively lesser painters, and 
Hubert Foss; for Karma had read French novels and saw 
herself as a new Pompadour, as a wicked but witty duchess 
enchanting and dazzling a roomful of Counts de Framboise. 

The presence of the poets and painters might be due, in 
some measure, to the fact that she served free coffee and 
sandwiches at eleven; but there was nothing mundane in 
Hubert Foss’ reason for being there. To him, Karma Vine 
was a star, distant and unattainable, to be gazed at with a 
respectful yearning. 

He had met her while buying hand-painted lamp shades 
for export. 

When he was not present, she had been known to say: 

““Oh, I tolerate that funny little Foss because it is amus- 
ing to have in our group, by way of contrast, one of those 
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ridiculous tired business 
men. He does something 
absurd in trade down- 
town.” 

She managed to convey 
the notion that Hubert 
Foss was a power in big 
business who, infatuated 
by her charms, stood 
ready to lay pearls, 
motors, mink coats and 
all thespoils of Wall Street 
at her feet should she con- 
sent to give up her art for 
a wedding ring and a du- 
plex apartment on Park 
Avenue. 

Privately, she regarded 
him as something to 
save for a rainy day, a 
nice, if unexciting, young 
man, with a good steady 
job, to be married pro- 
vided nothing better ap- 
peared on her horizon. 
She accepted his modest 
offerings of flowers and 
candy with a queenly non- 
chalance. Now and then 
she let him take her to the 
theater. To make such 
red-letter nights possible, 
Hubert Foss cheerfully 
did his own laundry and 
limited his lunches. 

Since Karma Vine had 
sailed majestically into his 
life, Hubert Foss had ap- 
plied himself to his work with an even more intense 
diligence than he had previously displayed. There was 
this about Hubert Foss: The past he forgot, the present 
he endured; it was the future that interested and dis- 
turbed him. The mysterious fate that lay in wait for 
him around the corner of life fascinated him and, even 
more, frightened him. He thought much less of what he 
was at twenty-nine than what he would be at sixty. On 
his way to work of a morning his eyes were irresistibly 
drawn. to the signs which screamed at him: 
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WHERE WILL YOU BE AT SIXTY? 


He shuddered as he read that most men who attain three 
score years are invalids, dependents or failures, due, ac- 
cording to the signs, to:'their neglect in youth to invest in 
the proper bonds or use the correct tooth paste or eat the 
right cereal. He was 
haunted in his dreams 
by a vision of himself 
at sixty—a feeble, frus- 
trated figure 
clutching in its 
gaunt hand a one- 
way ticket over the 
hills to the poor- 
house. This com- 
plex, this fear of 
the future, which 
had its roots deep 
in his earliest days, 
had the effect on 
him of making him 
miserly of the pres- 
ent. Hewas much 
too concerned about to- 
morrow to enjoy himself 
today. His job browbeat 
him. He felt he must 
cling to it as a sailor to 
a life raft. He must do 
everything asked of him, and a lot more, and be infinitely 
respectful to his superiors; for it was plain to him that a 
man who gets fired at thirty must surely have even more 
dire misery in store for him at sixty. 

As to Karma Vine, it was only in his most optimistic 
moments that he dared entertain a hope that some day she 
would marry him. One seldom gets married, he knew, 
without first going through the formality of proposing; 
and the thought that he must propose some day always left 
his brow damp with dread. A proposal would be agony 
enough; and a refusal, he reflected, would crush him ut- 
terly. It followed that in Karma Vine’s presence he was 
dumbly adoring and showed in his every action that he was 
grateful for any crumb of approval she might care to cast 
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No, much obliged. I have not finished this one. 

Sir? Yes, I thought sure the boy was gone. You could 
see where his horse had been standing, fidgeting like horses 
do, and where he made a jump and slipped and fell. And I 
felt sure those Indians knew what made him jump. And 
I felt ugly, I am telling you. It did not seem like it was any 
use if a fine, upstanding, likable young fellow could get 
killed, which he -had everything to live for, and I am just a 
useless old hard-shell that has done everything wrong but 
get him for a partner. I felt like killing me a few Indians 
and getting them to kill me, because I could not stand to 
look Gene in the eye and tell her. 

You could see bushes broke where he had fell. You could 
see ledges where he might have lodged, but you could not 
climb down to them; and likely he would never live to hit 
them. Just down and down in jumps of fifty to five hun- 
dred feet, the river looking like a little silver branch and 
the green bushes turning blue, and a few black dots mov- 
ing, Those were the buzzards that had looked so high 
down there. 

Calling and calling to him, and never a whisper but your 
own voice ha-ha-ing up again. Like the hills mocking you. 
Empty they look, but they have seen men crawling here 
like ants—fighting like ants; they have seen armies of two 
hundred t?.ousand men, that could kill each other with 
arrows and spears and flint-studded war clubs just as well 
as we can with guns. God knows how many thousand 
years. We think Aztecs are old, but the Chichimecs was 
here, already civilized, when Aztecs was just savages from 
somewhere north, hiring themselves out for fighting men. 
The Toltecs was already dying out. The Mayas had gone 
south so long ago that nobody knows when they was here, 
but they have yarns to show they came this way—about 
the Long Night, and the sun that came up like the moon 
and circled low on the horizon, and water that froze to let 
them walk across. 

Always and always from the north. From Tlapallan; 
but nobody knows just where Tlapallan was. All they 
remember is the Seven Caves they lived in, and Big Water, 
and the herons. That is what Aztec means— Heron People. 
That is why they have these gold and silver herons. That 
is where Guatemotzin was making for, four hundred years 


Jimmy Saw This Long Painted Canoe Go Slipping Along Down in 


ago, after the Spaniards tricked them and wiped out their 
armies. He was trying to lead his people back to Tlapallan, 
but he got so far and died. 

Races and kings and centuries crawling by. Praying 
and fighting; loving, hoping, trying—dying and vanishing. 
What for? 

Sometimes you feel like these blue hills could tell you. 
You think of it at night, out there, seeing them stand so 
big and calm against the stars. You think God must have 
put them there to make a man think big. You think it 
must mean something when a man can feel so much—so 
many things besides just hungry or afraid. 

But sometimes, gentlemen, they are too big for you. 
Like nightmares. Monstrous and deaf and blind and ever- 
lasting; like a man does not amount to anything—stand- 
ing there on the edge of a barranca like a flea on the edge of 
hell, and nothing but your own voice cursing back at you. 

And then I heard that block shot go. Not loud; I was 
full twenty miles away; but no gun makes a noise like that. 
You hear it through the ground. Bung! And then a long 
slow booming afterward. Well, sir, I gave those Indians a 
lesson in disappearing. I bet I burned a streak across that 
mesa. I bet I jumped that horse across barrancas a mile 
wide. 

And there was that durn Jimmy safe in bed and raving 
with high fever, which he had no business traveling with 
an arm broke and an arrow through his shoulder. 

Out of his head and cooing like a calf. 

“Naya!” he says. ‘“‘Naya! Where art thou, sweet- 
heart? Come!” 

Iv. 

\HERE is no woman at our place named Naya. And 
once in a while he muttered something about Ixtacci- 
coyotl. Huh? Why, there is nothing tricky about 
it. Ish-toc-cee, white; co-yotl, fox—White Fox... It is a 
man’s name. Concha—she is my wife—she did not know 
anything about this Naya woman, but when he said White 
Fox she pretty near turned white herself. She tried to 
make him hush, and said a prayer to Huitzilopochtli, and 
crossed herself, which Concha gets her gods mixed up 

sometimes. 

“Who is White Fox?” I asked her. 


But she just give me one look and threw hey} 
like we are all ruined, and went off praying t| 
There are some things they will not tell you, e 
are married. 

Neither would Jimmy. He was all right nex} 
pretty sick, and did not know he had been talkii) 
had a fish story all made up to tell us. He said h | 
hunting one of our mules that had broke out ar/ 
and had picked up her trail and was following 
run into these Indians. : 

“T saw your trail all right,”’ I says, “but no mt | 

“‘Not up on the mesa,” says Jimmy. “I lost | 
the canyon and climbed up there to see if 1¢ 
sight of her. And the first thing I knew, t 
started whizzing.” 

And he tried to look innocent and surprised.! 
not a good liar. Not so, Bolivia! There is not | 
bone in that boy’s body; it does not come nat 
too durn careful about it. 

“T didn’t know those Indians were hostile,” | 

“They did not shoot at me,” says I. 

“T must have startled them,” says Jimmy. 

“Just riding along?” says I. 

“Yeah,” says Jimmy. 

“Your hoofprints showed,” I says, “your} 
standing quite a while in that one place.” 

“T stopped to admire the scenery,” says J im 

“‘How did you startle them,” I says, ‘stan 

He had to grin. But you cannot; faze that bi 

“Maybe they thought I was making faces: 
says he. | 

But I was mad at him. I always felt like h 
as the day is long; I could not stand to think | 
ning around and fooling with other women and || 
sweetheart, and a girl like Gene walking th 
twisting her hands and feeling tik 
thing happened to him. She was 
and young. 

“ Allright,” I says, speaking sh 

“Some of the arrows must hav 
“because he went over the bluff. 

(Continued on P 
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That Canyon, Old Guatamo Huddled in His Huitzin Cape 
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e poets and painters made him something of a 
bore it to be near Karma, and sat in a corner, dis- 
svery evidence that he was suffering from that 
rtedness which is popularly supposed to be highly 
1] when: it comes to winning fair ladies. 
ame Monday, the twenty-ninth of March, a day 
sky and nasty drizzle. It began for Hubert Foss 
ght touch of stomach ache. This was followed by 
very that the heat in his furnished room was off 
fe knew he should speak to the landlady about 
ntemplated this necessity with a wry face, for Mrs. 
3 an amazon with a tart tongue and chilblain eyes. 
aving, he cut his chin a little. While dressing, he 
sof his shoe laces. On his way out he encountered 
ro in the hall. It was high time he spoke to her, 
tedly, about the lack of heat. He didn’t. Her 
-rock-bound coast of a face deterred him. At the 
where he usually breakfasted, the Spartan who 
1 him gave him a hard look and an egg that was 
n egg should be—or rather, more. Inside, Foss 
, but he did nothing more drastic than meekly 
jebatable egg and pay his check. Why make 
Who could tell what a row might lead to? 
; heaved into the Subway train by a guard with 
zor, but he said nothing. The truth was Hubert 
saving all his nerve for a great demonstration 
had resolved to make that day. He was going to 
‘o things—a raise in salary and the hand of Karma 
is plan was to march into the mutual office of 
srindle and Dorf and get it over with at once. He 
is breath, tapped on the door and entered. 
” said Mr. Brindle. 
” said Mr. Dorf. 
2’s something I want to ask you about,” began 
‘oss, fixing his eyes on the ceiling. Mr. Brindle 
stute glance at 
fo Mr. Dorf 
ever so slight 
d gesture with 
| thumb. 
!” interrupted 
_“‘We’rein con- 


n can I see 


minutes.’ 
Hubert Foss 
e his exit, there 
on the faces of 
ers what could 
smiles, if smiles 
; supposed to 
ething pleasant 
2m. 

all set to touch 
aise,” said Mr. 


fe. said Mr. 
That a chance!”’ 
uldn’t get any- 
to do his work 
2e times the 
remarked Mr. 


spoil him?’’ 
Ar. Dorf. ‘“‘No 
ig fancy notions 
ad. You know 
sjob-shy. He’ll 
e. Get him in. 
le him.’’ 
rt Foss was 
back into the 
i. He began 
ore breathless 
‘ore: ‘‘There’s 
g I want to ask 
it 44 

2?” cut in Mr. 
‘Well, there’s 
g we want to 
about. What 
do you mean, 
' sending that 

of Grade B 
(0 Lehman and 
3olivia?’”’ 
—they always 
rade B,”’ said 
Oss. 
”’ snapped Mr. 
cing a needle- 
ye on Hubert 
just got a letter 
; was Grade C 
ered this time.”’ 


ss 


t Nyn'ere on 


say so in their order. They simply cabled, ‘Rush twenty 
gross overalls.’ As for years they’ve always taken Grade 
B, why, I naturally thought ——’”’ 

“Oh, you naturally thought!’’ broke in Mr. Dorf. ‘‘ Well 
in the export business, Foss, you are not expected to think — 
you are expected to know. Suppose this mistake of 
yours—and it isn’t the first one, you know—loses us a good 
customer, what will you just naturally think then, Foss?”’ 

“Yes, sir?” 

‘“What are we paying you?” 

Hubert Foss was confused. Mr. Dorf, as treasurer. 
signed the pay checks. 

“Thirty-two-fifty,’”’ stammered Foss, ‘‘and I was think- 
ing ir 

“Thinking again?’’ Mr. Dorf was stern. ‘‘ Well, think 
about-this: That’s pretty good pay for a fellow who gets 
orders all balled up. Now Mr. Brindle and I were just dis- 
cussing our overhead, and figuring on some ways to cut it 
down. We ain’t made up our minds in your case—yet. 
Maybe if you watch your step we won’t—ah—take any 
action about a reduction. You can go now.” ; 

Hubert Foss went. Mr. Brindle chuckled. Mr. Dorf 
chuckled. 

“You got to understand the psychology of handling 
men,” observed Mr. Dorf. 

“T didn’t know,” said Mr. Brindle, ‘‘that Lehman and 
Sons made any kick about those overalls.” 

Mr. Dorf said nothing, but his wink did. 

Hubert Foss slumped back to his desk and for fully three 
minutes did absolutely nothing about the papers piled 
there. He morosely reflected that today was not the day to 
suggest an upward revision of his salary. He had hoped to 
be able to tell Karma Vine about a raise that evening and 
use this news as an entering wedge in a conversation which 
would end in his proposal that she share his salary from 


then on. His dejected eyes wandered out of the window 
and across the court and into the spacious offices of George 
Oakley & Co., Exporters, and stopped at a close-cut head 
of auburn hair which at that distance looked like a boy’s, 
but which Hubert Foss knew belonged to Miss Nora Quin- 
lan, secretary to Mr. Oakley. As his glum gaze rested on 
her, she turned and smiled at him, and he found himself 
smiling back. 

Now this exchange of friendliness had occurred nearly 
every day for more than a year. Miss Quinlan wasn’t 
exactly a friend—a business acquaintance, rather—and his 
conversation with her to date had been pretty well limited 
to the state of the weather and shipments of forges and 
safety pins to Peru; for now and then Hubert Foss was 
sent on business errands to the Oakley company. He often 
wished that business took him more frequently to her office. 
She was alwaysso cordial, so friendly. He liked Mr. Oak- 
ley, too—a large, round, white-haired man with a young 
sunbrowned face. Mr. Oakley always gave him a cigar, 
inquired how he was, and once had actually said, “‘ Mr. Foss, 
you've got a tiptop exporting head on your shoulders.” 

According to Messrs. Brindle and Dorf, George Oakley 
had no right to get on in business. He was too easy-going 
and good-natured. Some days he actually came to his 
office in golf clothes, and might be seen practicing putting 
on his office rug. On other days, when the windows were 
open, the somberness of the Brindorf Company was pene- 
trated by sounds of laughter from Mr. Oakley’s office. 

“He calls it a conference,” said Mr. Brindle, with some 
bitterness. ‘‘It’s a minstrel show, that’s what it is.”’ 

“Veah,’’ said Mr. Dorf, still more bitterly, ‘“‘and the big 
stiff laughed himself into three times as much business as 
we did last year.” 

Somehow the smile of Nora Quinlan heartened Hubert 
Foss enough for him to attack his work. Some day, per- 

haps, he’d ask her to 
lunch. No, better not; 


she probably wouldn’t 
accept. He worked furi- 
ously. It kept his mind 
off the ordeal he knew 
lay ahead of him that 
evening. 

After circumnayigat- 
ing Washington Square 
thrice, planning, rehears- 
ing, he called at Karma 
Vine’s very modern 
apartment that night. 
He sat, patient and per- 
spiring, in his corner, 
staring at the advanced 
art on the walls—bulgy 
bare brown ladies 
sprawling under warped 
palm trees, scrambled 
eggs on the bridge at 
midnight, the auras of 
wateh springs, phrenetic 
bird’s-eye views of city 
dumps. At last the poets 
and painters used up the 
cigarettes, coffee, sand- 
wiches and air, and went 
home. Then he ventured 
to speak. 

“Karma?” 

“Yes, my friend?”’ 
Karma Vine, in a Gre- 
cian robe, reclining on a 
divan like one and a half 


Madame Récamiers, 
spoke in the languid 
manner of the heroine 


of the last French novel, 
by Colette, she had read. 

“T was thinking’’— 
Hubert Foss’ throat 
went Sahara on him— 
“T was thinking—well, 
we’ve been friends a long 
time.” 

‘Friendship,’ re- 
marked Miss Vine, “‘is 
a jewel.” 

Hubert Foss studied 
his shoe strings. 


**Yes,’’ he agreed, 
St hati ae hac ty asaul 
right.”’ 


“More precious than 
rubies,’’ said Karma 
Vine, with the air of one 
coining a phrase. 

‘Or diamonds, either, 
I guess,” said Hubert 
Foss. 


’ protested Hu- 
3, “they didn’t 


He Cleared His Throat. 


“‘We'’ve Been Friends a Long Time,”’ He Said 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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five feet three inches tall and without 

striking features of any sort, sat on one 
of the benches placed round the grass plot in 
the Gettysburg Square. It was half-past 
twelve on the second of July 
and the temperature was rap- 
idly rising to Fourth-of-July 
height. The square was de- 
serted: business men had 
gone home, tourists were din- 
ing, and allthe guides 
except Chester had 
forsaken their posts. 
He remained be- 
cause the others had 
gone; in the absence 
of Crader in his new 
uniform and Wright 
with his glib tongue 
and Upshaw, who 
looked and talked as 
though he himself 
had won the battle 
alone, he hoped for 
trade. 

Chester knew the 
story of the battle 
thoroughly; in the 
examination to which the guides 
had to submit he always re- 
ceived A. Moreover, he pro- 
nounced military terms 
correctly; he did not say “‘at- 
tackted’”’ or “calvary,” or **con- 
secrated’’ when he meant 
“‘eoncentrated,” and he made 
no such laughable errors as that 
of Upshaw, who spoke of “a 
fierce conflict between the regu- 
lars and the maneuvers.’ Nor 
did he exaggerate. 

His lack of success was due to various causes—he was too 
poor to buy a uniform, he had not enough assurance to 
thrust himself forward, and he bore no resemblance to the 
popular idea of a general. Another obstacle was a nervous 
inclination to laughter. Tourists who were about to accept 
his shouted offer, ‘‘ Guide for the battlefield!” often changed 
their minds when he uttered a piercing “Ha! Ha!” 

From his commanding and lonely position he looked to- 
ward Chambersburg, then toward York, then toward Car- 
lisle, then toward Baltimore. It was true that guides were 
posted so closely at the outskirts of the battlefield that the 
most cunning scouts of 63 could not have hoped to pass 
uncaptured. Sometimes, however, a car forced its way 
through the cordon, because its occupants wished no guide. 
Many of these people changed their minds by the time they 
reached the center of the town, and it was for them that 
Chester and his companions waited. The securing of posts 
of vantage was not haphazard; the positions were ap- 
pointed and changed in regular rotation. This was one of 
the best places, and at the end of the week Chester must 
resign it without material gain. 

Seeing no car in any direction, he rested his aching head 
on his hands. Exhausted by the heat and worn by anxiety 
about the future, he reviewed his situation. All his poverty 
was due to the lack of a uniform; dressed in olive drab, 
with a visored cap and brass buttons, he would look large 
and imposing and would have many customers. Earning 
more money, he could buy extra beds and take lodgers. 
His old stone house, or rather his wife’s old stone house, 
a mile from town, was amply large to accommodate many 
tourists, but he and Mary and the five children filled the 
three beds. 

He gave little time to meditation; there was a car com- 
ing from Carlisle, and he stepped out into the street and 
lifted a signaling hand. 

“‘ Guide for the battlefield!” he shouted. 
battlefield!” 

There was rude laughter; this was the car of a citizen 
returning from his dinner. Another car approached from 
Chambersburg, and Chester ran to meet it. He heard 
footsteps behind him, heavy, unmistakable; he heard a 
panting breath. 

“Guide!” shouted Upshaw. 
field!” 

The driver of the car lifted his finger, the door of the car 
opened and Upshaw stepped in. Upshaw ornamented even 
this sumptuous car. 

Trotting back to his bench, Chester sat down. Rage 
burned in his breast—rage against Upshaw, rage against 


(Jive tet CUSHION, thirty years old, 


“Guide for the 


“Guide for the battle- 


the driver of the car, rage against fate. 


— 
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“Fat lummox!”’ said he, addressing Upshaw. ‘‘Un- 
jailed rich!” said he, addressing the occupants of the car. 
His remarks to fate were more lengthy. “‘If I hada uni- 
form I could get customers, and then I could buy beds and 
put out a sign. Or if I could buy beds, then I could get 
lodgers and make enough for a uniform.” 

Again he looked toward the four points of the compass. 
A car was approaching from York; it was not a local 
car, because there was luggage tied on the side; it was not 
aiming for Florida, because the luggage was small. It was 
a five-passenger touring car containing four women, several 
suitcases and an old chair. 

“ Antique hunters,” muttered Chester. “Tightwads.” 
But he ran toward the car, calling, “‘Guide for the battle- 
field!’”? There was no other guide in sight and his hopes 
rose. The price allowed was three dollars, and three dol- 
lars looked large to one who had today earned nothing. 

The car stopped with a jerk and Chester commented 
inwardly upon the awkwardness of women’s driving. He 
had a single-seated flivver which he could have driven up 
the church steps without a jolt, if occasion required. The 
four women looked at him sharply. The two on the front 
seat were stout; those on the rear were thin, one of them 
had no hat on her short gray hair, the other, also gray- 
haired, wore a dress of a homely greenish-yellow material. 

“What do you charge?” 

“Three dollars.” They couldn’t get him cheap because 
he was small! ‘“That’s the regular charge.” 

““Do we need a guide?” 

“The roads wind in and out; without a guide you'll soon 
find yourselves back where you started.” He uttered his 
sharp ‘Ha! Ha!” but it had a certain appropriateness. 

The women looked at each other, at the suitcases, at the 
old chair, rearing its legs impudently in the air. It had, 
Chester saw, only three legs. 

“T stand on the running board,’’ he explained. 

“<Come on, then.” 

Chester stepped aboard. His position was awkward, but 
he was too happy to mind discomfort. Sometimes rich 
people traveled humbly, but gave large tips, especially to 
men like Upshaw, to whom it seemed impossible to offer so 
small a sum as three dollars. Once mounted on the step, 
Chester forgot all but his task. There was a great differ- 
ence in tourists; some were well informed, some were anx- 
ious for information and some did not care in the least 
which was victorious, Lee or Meade, but made love or dis- 
cussed their own uninteresting affairs. These women, 
Chester was glad to see, looked intelligent. 

But Chester was mistaken; that is, if intelligence was to 
be measured by an interest in the battle. 
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“Drive round the grass plot,” 
he directed. ‘Then straight- 
away to the west.’’ Seeing 
Crader come hurrying from the 
corner, he spoke with 
ore ey an air of triumph. 
“Now, ladies, itmight 
be well to give you 
some idea of Gettys- 
burg before the bat- 
tle. It wasalit——” 
“Wait a minute,” 
ordered the chauf- 
feur. ‘‘ Are there any 
antiqueshopshere?”’ 
“T believe so. It 

- was a little oe 
‘“‘Will we come 
back into town?” 
asked her seat mate. 
“Yes, madam. It 
was a pleasant lit- 


tle ——” 
“Are there many 
antiques round 


here?’’ asked the 
woman in the green- 
ish-yellow dress. 

“No, madam,” said Chester. “T be- 
lieve not. Now, Gettysburg was little 
more than a pleasant village. Yonder is 
the cupola of the Seminary.” Chester 
was disturbed; by this time he should 
have described the village and mentioned 
that the Unionists came from the South 
and the Confederates from the North. 
“There is “0 

“That’s an old building!” cried the 
woman with short hair. ‘‘There ought to 
be many antiques round here.” 

“There’s a strange fact in connec- 
tion ¢ 

“Where do your antique dealers get their antiques?” 
asked the woman in the greenish-yellow dress. Chester did 
not like her; she had an air of trying to prove him wrong. 

“T think they’re shipped here. There’s a strange fact in 
connection with the battle. You see zh 

“‘ Did you ever hear of Sandwich glass?” asked the driver. 

“Never,” answered Chester. The car was climbing the 
hill to the plateau on which the battle opened; the chance 
for introductory explanation was gone. ‘“‘Here’s the first 
day’s fight.” If people didn’t want to learn, well and good. 
“The Union troops took their position along this ridge.” 
There was a great deal to be said on this spot, and he deter- 
mined that he would say it, whether or not it was appre- 
ciated. Under his breath, he murmured, ‘“‘ Dumb-bells!” 
“Barly on the morning of the first of July scouts were sent 
out to the west and they had not gone very far when ——" 

‘“‘T suppose you never saw anything like that,” said the 
woman with the short hair. She had taken from her hand 
bag a small round glass plate, about four inches in diam- 
eter, smooth on one side and with protuberances on the 
other. In the center were two faces; looked at one way 


they smiled at each other, looked at the other they leered 


grotesquely. 
Chester determined not to answer. 
plates. In fact, there were some at home; 


He had seen such 


a jar of milk. They were Mary’s property. Only they were 
not round, but six-sided. Antique collectors were crazy; 
no doubt they would soon begin to talk about the old chair. 
So as to get ahead of them, he resumed his discourse. 

“Soon these scouts seen a large body of troops coming 
and they dashed from one side of the road to the other and 
hid behind bushes, et cetera, so that af 


“Te talks like a machine,” said the woman with short — 


hair. She fingered the common little plate as though it 
were a jewel. 
‘Ha! Ha!” said Chester. 


top of the car and the sound was lost. 


His lips were even with the 
He bent his head. 


“Drive to the left.” It was possible to address the empty | 


air; he had done it a hundred times. ‘As I told you, 
General Reynolds was in command.” Hesmiled inwardly; 


his little girl — 
played with them and sometimes they were used to cover | 


he had told them nothing of the kind, but it was their own ~ 


fault. ‘‘The Confederates were advancing in large num- 
bers and he was riding back and forth encouraging 


troops when, zip, came a bullet from a sharpshooter’s rifle - 
blow to the : 


and he fell from his horse. It was a great 
Unionists. Drive to the right. Here in this woods —— 
“Talk on,” softly mocked the woman with short hair. 
“Doesn’t it make you sick to think of that hundred dok 
lars?”’ asked the woman in greenish-yellow. 
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jhundred dollars!”’ cried the woman with short hair. 
jet a hundred and fifty out of him. If James D. Green 
jd anything of mine, he’d pay for it.” 
jster was only mildly curious. James D. Green was a 
yich man in New York; he could not imagine him 
ing anything owned by the woman with short hair. 
yoceeded with his speech—here fought the Iren Bri- 
shere John Burns was wounded, here were the statues 
s:eral Reynolds and General Buford, here the blood- 
¢j railroad cut. Another turn and the town came into 
bu direct us to the antique shops,’’ commanded the 
,. Her cheeks flamed and perspiration beaded her lip. 
jit you haven’t seen the field!” cried Chester. “You 
¢'t seen the Round Tops or Devil’s Den or the ceme- 
here Lincoln made his address. You haven’t id 
) driver consulted her watch. 
je’vye seen enough. You take us to the antique shop 
e’ll pay you your three dollars. It’s too hot to go all 
+ Re 
ist as you have it.’’ Chester felt both relief because 
)1 earned three dollars and could now go and eat his 
» and contempt for this ignorance and stupidity. 
ystopped in a few moments before a private house on 
« there was a large sign. 
j2re’s your shop.” 
) disgust showed in his face. They were far from the 
| of the town, the sun was intolerable, his stomach 
npty and he would have to walk the rest of the way. 
oman with short hair glared at him as though she 
jis thoughts. She held the glass plate under his nose. 
fe that plate? That’s worth twenty-five dollars. If 
in find a plate like that, only with six sides, you can 
‘aundred dollars for it. James D. Green drove from 
‘lelphia to York yesterday and offered a hundred dol- 
every antique shop.” 
ja! Ha!’ Chester’s hand grasped the machine as 
sh it were a rope thrown to a drowning man. His 
¢sounded mocking. 
_hundred dollars,” insisted the stranger. “‘James D. 
‘, of New York City. He collects Sandwich glass, and 
own that this pattern was once made in a six-sided 
{. He offered a hundred dollars in York, Lancaster 
1 the roadside shops. He was at the Sparrow Hawk 
ie Blue Moon. He went out of his way to Ephrata.” 
pr one glass plate!” 


‘For one glass plate. 

“Thank you.” 

Chester walked rapidly to the next corner, then, turning 
into a side street, sat down on a doorstep. A hundred dol- 
lars for a glass plate! James D. Green! He had heard of 
fabulous prices paid for old truck, but such good fortune 
could not be his. He was mistaken in the plates; they did 
not have faces on them; they were not six-sided. He felt 
so weak that he wondered whether he might die. But it 
was hunger—he had eaten breakfast at six and it was past 
one. His car was parked near the square; he must get to it 
and eat his lunch and go home. 

Revived by Mary’s thick sandwiches, he started. 
Crader and Upshaw would be glad he was gone and they 
would speculate all the afternoon about the reasons for his 
absence. But he gave no thought to Crader and Upshaw; 
he needed all his attention to keep his car in the road. A 
hundred dollars! He turned the corner with two wheels in 
the air. A six-sided plate—he narrowly missed a telegraph 
pole—with a man and a woman making faces at each 
other! 

“Hi, you fool!” yelled a driver who barely eseaped 
destruction. 

“Ha! Ha!” answered Chester. 

The old stone house which Mary had inherited from her 
grandmother was set on a hill and shaded by locust trees. 
If the foundations of the porch could be strengthened and 
the woodwork painted, it would be an attractive place 
from without; and if it could be furnished, tourists could 
be invited to remain within. The children were at play in 
the yard, all except the tiny baby, who slept in a wash 
basket on the porch. Mary was ironing; her stout young 
figure was bent and her cheeks crimson. When Chester 
drove in the gate her arm ceased to move. Was he sick? 
Would his earnings stop? She walked to the door, for- 
getting to put down the heavy iron. 

““What’s the matter?” she asked. 

Chester stopped his engine, but he had the air of letting 
the car run loose, as one might a horse in a field. Without 
answering his wife, he approached his daughter, aged six, 
and, stooping, snatched something from her hand. He was 
a kind father and the child was at first too amazed to cry. 
He snatched another object from near by, and she burst 
into sobs, which were not angry but terrified. 


Here’s your three dollars.”’ 


“What’s the matter? What are you doing?” Mary’s 
voice rose; along with her house she had inherited a temper. 
Usually she controlled it and often under most trying cir- 
cumstances. It was hard to have a husband who was not 
strong enough to farm and who would not find work away 
from home because it made him unhappy to be parted from 
his family. With only a little more they might be happy; 
as it was, they were constantly anxious. “‘Why do youtake 
the children’s playthings?” 

Without answering, Chester stalked into the house. On 
the kitchen table stood a jar in which milk was ripening for 
cheese. From it he snatched the cover. 

““Have you any more of these?”’ 

With her body still facing toward the yard, Mary turned 
her head, anger and fright glimmering in her eyes. 

‘Are you crazy, Chester?” 

“* Are there more of these glass plates?” 

“T think there are. What are you going to do with 
them?” 

‘I’m going to sell them.” 

“Sell them! Where?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know!” 

Chester stretched out his hands in an appealing gesture, 
two glass plates in each. 

“‘Only hunt the plates,”’ he ordered excitedly. “‘I must 
fix up the flivver. Have faith till tomorrow.” 

“‘Did you earn anything?” asked Mary. 

“‘T did,” said Chestér. ‘‘But I must have that for gas.” 


II 

IRED from his labors on the flivver, which he almost 

rebuilt, weary from an almost sleepless night, Chester 
rose at five o’clock and put on his best suit. The sun had 
long been up, and except for the length of the shadows, the 
appearance of the world was almost that of noonday. The 
air was oppressive and there was no sign of relief in the 
cloudless sky. Mary stood, milk pail in hand, at the table 
when he came down the stairs. She looked at him with 
fresh amazement. 

“What are the lumps all over you?” 

**T have the plates wrapped separate so they won’t break 
and I have them packed in my pockets.” 

“Plates! They look like sugar bowls.” 


**T said I wrapped them so they wouldn’t break.” 
(Continued on Page 193 


es 


“Go to it!’’ Said He. 


“Tf it’s to be Done, it’s to be Done Quick’”’ 
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A View of the Liberal Arts and Manufacturing Building of the Sesquicentennial Exposition, Which Opens in Philadelphia May Thirty-first 


Celebrating the Nation’s One Humdred and /iftieth 


OU remember the fine, sono- 

, rous swing of those immortal 
words beginning, ‘When in 

the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected 
them with another,” continuing with august solemnity, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness” and mounting to 
that magnificent finale, ‘““We, therefore, the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in General Congress, 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and 
by Authority of the good People of these Colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, That these United 
Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and In- 
dependent States,” which ushered in the birth of a 
new nation upon this.war-scarred earth and which, 
above all other words set down by human hand, have 
wielded the profoundest influence in shaping the des- 
tinies of the United States of America, and by that 
fact the destinies of the entire world since that time. 
You remember also the early stage setting which 
produced that great document—but let me give you 
a momentary flash-back of the scene. The stormy 
Second Continental Congress had met, and Thomas 
Jefferson was chairman of a committee of five ap- 
pointed to draw up the Declaration of Independence. 
That the historic document came solely from his pen 
is now generally recognized, the other members of 
the committee in later years having disclaimed any 
participation in its wording. It was, you see, a one- 
man job—as great human documents are apt to be. 
That is to say, the expression was his, but not the 
spirit; that existed not only in him but in the hearts 
of all those who had gathered for action and all those 
who had assented to such leadership; and Jefferson 
simply caught up and crystallized in eternal form the 
spirit of his times in those brief, magnificent phrases. 


The Courage of Their Visions 


OU are to conceive him, a brilliant man of thirty- 

three, steeped in the atmosphere of his times, ma- 
tured and tempered by the stirring events in which 
he was a conspicuous actor, sitting down to draft it in 
the room where he lived in Philadelphia, not piecing 
it together slowly and laboriously, phrase by phrase, 
but probably striking it off in a single, brief, highly 
concentrated heat, much as Lincoln later struck off 
his immortal Gettysburg speech on the train—both 
men noble human instruments whose minds and 
hearts and souls, deeply concerned with the fate of 
common men, were fused momentarily to harmonious 


Birthday—By Elizabeth /razer 


perfection by the greatness and gravity of the events which 
they epitomized. 

You remember Jefferson’s draft was accepted as written, 
and one of the signers, Stephen Hopkins, of Rhode Island, 
an old man of nearly seventy, appeared visibly agitated 
as he appended his signature. 

“Sir, your hand trembles,” challenged a bystander, as 
Hopkins took up the pen to sign the Declaration. 

“True, sir,” came the retort, ‘but my heart does not!” 

Stout hearts! Men who saw visions and dreamed dreams 
of a democracy for common men, with equal opportunity 


The Tower of Light. This Drawing Gives a Conception of How 
This Sesquicentennial Feature Will Appear at Night, its Glows 


ing Dome Haloed by Varicolored Lights 


for high and low, and a char 
happiness for all which had 
been realized upon this earth. 

But these founders who walked the streets of Phi 
phia one hundred and fifty years ago were not vision 
or pompous, cheap phrase slingers; they had botto 
robust realism and steady common sense which in a 
could say: ‘‘Keep your powder dry,” ‘Don’t fire 
you see the whites of their eyes.’’ A superb combin 
that, of spirituality based on a full-bodied common | 
Just the right solid streak of earthiness to hold the 
in bounds. 

“T often used to wonder,” said Benjamin Fra 
sitting wearily through the long, stormy debates 
accompanied the birth pangs of the nation, “wl 
the carving on the back of the chairman’s seat 
sented a rising or a setting sun.’”’ Now, it is] 
generally admitted, even by our enemies, that 
a rising sun. 


Timekeepers of Progress 


ANS would they be astounded, those staun 
hardheads with a flame in their hearts, i 
could drop in to the Sesquicentennial Interna 
Exposition which opens May 381, 1926, in Philade 
to celebrate one hundred and fifty years of Am 
independence? Would not these simple men 
past be stupefied and overcome by the splendors 
material progress as exemplified in the exposi 
the marvels of radio, of the telephone, the tele, 
aviation, steam transportation, moving pit 
the new architecture, the fiery writing on tl 
by human birds, the spectacular, far-flung ‘ 
of electric lights? Believe me, they would not 
astounded as one might think, for their brain 
big enough to engender an idea which in sco} 
power infinitely outreached these material mar 
which we are so justly proud. And somehow 
only knows how, they had the stuff and were< 
put the idea across, and it stuck. After one he 
and fifty years it has stuck and is still, on the’ 
going strong. But it should not be forgotten t 
the whole is greater than any of its parts, so th 
of freedom, begotten in travail and pain by our | 
ers, holds in itself the seeds of all our later suct 

“Expositions,” said McKinley, “are the 
keepers of progress. They record the world 
vancement.”’ 

And it is good once in a while for us to pause’ 
tain milestones in our development as a nation, | 
back across the flight of years—brief by comp 
with those of other nations—to our beginnir 
see concretely visualized in a great internatiol 
position our amazing and magnificent develo 
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A Night View of the Exposition Buildings From the Lagoon 
| 


of light ever gathered in one spot in the world’s history. It consists of a 
concentration of 6,500,000,000 candlepower and will be visible as far distant 
as New York, many miles out to sea and far inland. Those black midges you 
see floating high in the air in a powerful ray are airplanes; they are laying 
curtains of smoke in the beams of searchlights while other colored lights play 
on them with an indescribably fantastic effect of weird beauty. 

Speculating perhaps on what old Ben Franklin, who drew down the 
lightning on his kite, would think of all this stupendous electrical display, you 
arrive at Philadelphia and park your limousine, if you are lucky, in a private 
garage, or at a parking station on the grounds which will accommodate 50,000 
ears. Or if you are gypsying it, you may prefer to halt outside the city limits, 
but within easy driving distance, and pitch your tent away from the 
superlatively madding crowd in a designated place arranged with facilities 
for automobile parties. And when one thinks of the congestion of the hotels, 
this open-air freedom is not such a bad alternative; and if you are a member 
of the Legion, with unlocked memories in your breast of the last war, you may 
decide one morning to step on the gas and roll over to Valley Forge, twenty 
miles away, where the buddies of the independence outfit in that first war 
stayed in winter quarters. You remember those boys wore bloody rags on 
their feet in lieu of boots, and when time came for chow they hauled in their 
belts a notch and growled. Oh, yes, you may bet your last dollar they growled; 
didn’t you? But they stuck—or you wouldn’t be here now. 


Down the Avenue of Nations to the Court of States 


N ORDER to get your bearings, you stroll down Broad Street, which is the 

direct approach to the exposition grounds. This street, which has been 
transformed into an Avenue of Nations, is a glorious blaze of color, with 
massed flags and pennants and bunting blowing out in the breeze. Each block 
is given over to a nation, with insignia, banners and pennants decorating the 
facades and the lamp-posts. 
Out in front of the Admin- 


id science, education, 
yierce, industry, agri- 
tre and the exploita- 
rof our vast national 
crces; and beholding 
dnarveling at the stu- 
aus spectacle of spir- 
zand material wealth, 
tm once more to those oe et epee 
«3 laid down as basic 
riples by our founders 
shut which we should 
we, not a great, peace- 
,unified power, but 
1, warring congeries of 
lanized states. 

44 March 19, 1925, 
edent Coolidge, in a 
Jamation, invited the 
tins of the world to par- 
lite in the Sesquicen- 
val International Ex- 
30n to be opened in 
idelphia May 31, 1926, 
othe purpose of exhib- 
i) the progress of the 
id States and other 
tins in art, science and 
litry, in trade and com- 
m, and the develop- 


istration Building, the first 
picture which greets the 
visitor’s eye is the splendid 
Court of States, a spacious 
open square, hemmed in by 
forty-eight columns, one 
for each state, twelve col- 
umns at each corner, with 
state flags in between and 
seats at the base for the 
visitor to rest and feast his 
eye. This Court of States, 
which forms an impressive 
foyer to the exposition 
grounds, will doubtless be 
used as a place of rendez- 
vous for gathering visitors. 
In the center of the Court 
of States are the massed 
United States flags, and 
suspended above them fifty 
feet in air is a great Liberty 
Bell, sixty feet across, il- 
luminated by 60,000 elec- 
tric lights. 

From this foyer, the vis- 
itor on entering the grounds 
is confronted at the main 
portal by two great pylons 
over fifty feet high, sur- 


13 of the products of the mounted by colossal figures 
,he soil, the mine, the hi ca os called Heralds of the Dawn, 
¢ and the seas,” and he PHOTOS. BY W..N. JENNINGS. JOHN MOLITOR, CITY ARCHITECT (Continued on Page 141) 
sted that they coép- A View of the Auditorium 


| with the exposition 

Jappointing representatives, and sending thereto such exhibits as will 
sfitly and fully illustrate their resources, their industries and their progress 
cilization.” For Americans, then, the occasion will have a dual character, 
i; at once an international exposition and also the celebration of the 
test single event in their history. 

any nations have accepted that invitation. Some of them, notably 
ua, Japan, Spain, Hungary, India, Persia and Argentina, will place their 
hits in specially constructed national pavilions; others are reproducing 
ind famous edifices of their native lands or cross sections of the life in 
)sentative communities; and still others have sent important exhibits of 
1ifactures or products for which they are especially famed. 


A Great Deal of Light on the Subject 


f us take a glimpse of the physical layout of the exposition situated in 
‘he city of Philadelphia, which for the past few months has been in a state 
lense inner combustion preparing for the great event, and has called in the 
sexperts and organizers of the country in order to make her celebration 
qualified success. Conceive yourself, in June or July or August, one of 
eiundreds of thousands of visitors in luxurious limousines or mud-daubed 
vars who have trekked all the way from Florida or Oklahoma or Wyoming 
\e City of Brotherly Love, the cradle of the nation, to see for yourself just 
1} kind of show they have put on. Almost the first thing you observe at 
3’ while still afar off, say within bombarding distance by a Big Bertha, is 
“pectacular display of light. 

lhe lighting of this exposition is one of its most beautiful and sensational 
tires. The display has not been confined to the exposition grounds, but 
Waces and draws into one unit the City Hall, the Art Museum on the 
‘polis at the entrance of Fairmount Park, the Parkway and the fountain 
gan Square. Behind the Art Museum fourteen superpower searchlights 
“ombined into an auroral display representing the greatest aggregation 


A Sesqui Vestibule. The Outer Lobby of the Main Entrance to the Four Exhibition Buildings, 
Centering on Broad Street and Pattison Avenue 


been in her room. It would be 

the last. Tomorrow this woman 
he had loved so long and had avoided 
so steadfastly would be dead. He 
wondered if she knew that. Surely 
the others could not have been so un- 
wise, so cruel as to let her know the 
full truth of his diagnosis. And yet 
she had sent for him. Why? : 

“Tt was so nice of you to come.” 
Such a conventional remark to make 
him tingle. But the golden voice had 
always affected him so, even in the 
years gone by, when there was no 
thought of its being silenced. He 
made no answer. He seldom said 
much, this long, lanky man with the 
keen blue eyes which saw every- 
thing—everything except the most 
important of all—she loved him. She 
had loved him since girlhood. He 
had never seen that. 

He stood towering above her, 
scarcely daring to look down upon 
her fragile loveliness. She was still 
too young, too beautiful to die. Na- 
ture had designed her for astrong and 
glorious woman. And then, years 
ago, this thing, as fortuitous as a 
cinder in the eye, had happened to 
her. It seemed so pitifully unfair. 
Without the operation now, she was 
sure to die. With it—well, not quite 
so sure. She had one chance in a 
thousand of living. Heand Putnam, 
the surgeon, had explained that to 
her husband, leaving it to him to 
tell his wife what he saw fit. 

And yet she seemed so girlishly 
gay. Perhaps her manner was as- 
sumed. He knew so little about 
women. She was the only one who 
had ever meant anything to him. 
That was why he had kept out of her 
way for all these lonely years since 
her marriage. He felt asshy asa boy 
here, surrounded by her intimate 
personal possessions. 

He stole a glance at her now. She 
lay there, her face so white, her hair 
so dark against the pillow, and the 
long shadowy eyelashes downcast. 

“Tt was cheeky enough of us in 
the first place to go to you the other 
day for a consultation—after you had 
given up private practice entirely. 
But if you will become the greatest 
expert in the world on pathologic 
lesions of the brain, you’ll have to 
stand the consequences.” He saw 
the long lashes lifting. She was going 
tolookathim. And then she merely 
made a face and looked out of the 
window. 

He was startled. Members of his 
profession are always surprised when 
laymen know anything. But if she 
knew that much, she must know it 
was not her mind that was affected. 
A cinder in the eye is not caused by 
bad vision. It is a mere matter of 
luck. But it must beremoved. Un- 
doubtedly she knew the seriousness 
of an operation on the brain. 

He still made no comment. Upon 
the table he spied a copy of a tech- 
nical magazine called Pathological 
Research, for which he often wrote. 
Perhaps that was the source of the 


I WAS the first time he had ever 


scientific terms she playfully tossed at him. She was going To her, observing him covertly, he did not seem much He obeyed with\the docile seriousness of a chili 
to question him about the operation and her chances—that _ like the eminent scientist the world had heard of, the emi- made her smile like a mother. 
was it. This was not to be an easy interview. Hewould nently unemotional Jerome Grant their friends knew and “That’s good. Can you button up your coat wit 


SS 


\\ 


is HESSE fhe WIN CL VV HHLHLARMS 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES H. CRANK 


“Then That’s All Right.’’ A Sigh of Relief Escaped Her, Which She Modulated Into 
a Little Laugh. ‘‘Can You Put it in Your Pocket?” 


to find out. This time tobe 
would be dead. 

“You may think it stran| 
sending for you, but there il 
thing I want you to do for me. 
dropped her light tone nc| 
turned her unbelievably lay , 
full upon him. “You'll do it » 
Jerome, won’t you?” 

At last she heard the dee} 
bling voice, which seemed t» 
from cavernous depths and tis 
berate through her slender, we « 
body: ‘‘Why, of course, Vera, j 
do you want me todo?” 

What she wanted him to dc |; 
take her in his arms and say, | 
you,” just once. And the 
thought, she could die happ 
had never said that to her, 
harm could come of it now? | 

“What would you like met} 
he repeated. He hoped to |) 
her again presently, but as yele 
not dare. He was scrutiniz}; 
dressing table, saying to I) 
“Why, I always pictured it a\ 
over there between the windis 

Well, she had a plausible |\ 
for sending forhim. “It wou } 
time to explain,” she said. | 

“Then you’d better begin,’ ¢ 
plied, examining his knuckl 
mustn’t stay here long. I ny 
tire you out.” Pa, | 

“lve already explained i 
said. “I have written out an} 
nation. Would you mind h4 
me that bag?’ She indicat 
dressing table. | 

He arose, unfolding his ino} 
length in sections, it seemed | 
And as he crossed the roo} | 
smiled. His old familiar aw|a 
ness, amusing and so dear {| 
Boyishly he handed her thb 
carefully avoiding contact wi | 
fingers. They had not shaken u 
when he came in. 

She found a key ona be 
her neck and opened the han 
She took out a sealed package 1 
what longer than a brick and } 
half as thick. She seemed alil» 
cited as she handed it to him 

“There,” she said, looking u¢ 
asmile. ‘Open it tomorrow. | 
will explain everything.” 

Hesmiled too. “It ought t 
big enough.” i 

“Oh, it isn’t all writing. Wit 
it is—well, a lot of it is hd 

““T see,’ he said. He didn’t 
all, but he would not tire he’ 
questions. | 

“Will you follow my writt 
structions?”’ ae 

‘*Of course.” ; 

“ Absolutely?” at 

“Certainly, Vera.” | 

“That’s a promise?” i 

“Why, yes, naturally!” Hi¢ 
dered what all the mystery was: 

“Then that’s all right.” / 

of relief escaped her, which shel 
lated into a little laugh. “Cay 
put it in your pocket?” | 

“T think so.” sf] 

“Let mesee. . . . No,it® 

inside breast pocket.” | 


have to keep himself in hand. His embarrassed glances respected. Why, he was merely the enormously tall and big thing in there?’’ He tried it; he could. She lauié 


went scudding about the room as if to hide before her eyes rather awkward boy she had once known very well, until “Splendid! But it spoils the fit of your coat.” 


sought his again..The nurse left the room and now they he ran away from her. She had not seen him again until “That doesn’t matter.” 

were alone together for the first time since her marriage. called in to pronounce her death sentence. “No. Your clothes never did fit very well, Jero : 
He took the chair she indicated, but he still remained silent. She had no desire to question him about his diagnosis. “Not very. Perhaps I’d better go now.” | 
Inwardly he was saying, “There she is—right there.” Her She knew that only a miracle could save her. Her hus- “No! She wondered if he detecter! 


fragrant nearness and the nearness of death! He found it band, usually so secretive, had for some reason told her the emotion in her voice, and quickly changed toa lighter 
advisable to grip the arms of the chair for fear she would truth. But she was not sure whether the boy she once “I may not see you again for some time, and }° 
knew very well still cared for her. That was allshe wanted you leave I want to know’’—again her eyes sougit 


see that he was trembling. 
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4v—“I want to know about your work. How are 

nv experiments going, Jerome?” 

eat down again. ‘‘They’re not going at all. They’ve 
” 

Phe they mustn’t stop! Everyone says that you’re 

verge of something more important than ever.” 

ewas pleased but puzzled. “What do you know 

nit?” 

Q, I’ve read about you.” 

Bve you, Vera?” 

yur chief fame,’ she went on, gay banter covering 

n; hiding deep admiration, “rests on your research in 


Oh, please tell me youlove me! Tomorrow I'll 
be dead.’ 

Again he unfolded his rather grotesque length. 

“TI think I’d better go. I see that I am tiring 
you, Vera.”’ 

She was thesilent onenow. But her hands were 
fluttering, the fingers clasping and unclasping. 

“This is our last meeting on earth,’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘I shall never see him 
again! Tomorrow I shall be dead. 
Oh, please, please, just once! 
Surely, if you really loved me you 


life filled her eyes. 
she loved. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, her eyes still upon 
his; and sheadded, “It is good to know, Ithink 
I have loved you since that first 
day. Did you know that, Je- 
rome?”’ 

“No, I didn’t know that.’ 

They were not to have each 
other; there was no hope of it 
now. And yet love could make 
them happy enough to smile at 


She was loved by the man 


,og'cal sears left on brain tissue by early poverty.” would have the kindness to tell me death. 
Tioaldn’t think that would be interesting to you.” sO: |. . He doesn’t love me. How could science explain 
fi very important to the world—the effect of under- Thisis the end.” To him she said, that? 


jment in infancy. You must go on with your new 
<t the laboratory,’’ she said. 
iiakes money,” he said, ‘‘and I haven’t enough. No 


“Have you the package?” 
“Yes, I have the package.’’ He 
patted his bulging breast pocket 


“Tam sorry I did this, Vera.” 
“T am glad, Jerome.” 
“Tl go now.” 


sats to give money to an unspectacular laboratory.” 
uwho had followed his career so closely knew that 
a tossed aside a large and fashionable private prac- 
#go into unremunerative research work. She had 
y admired him for it. 
ii all wrong,” she said. “‘ You are willing to give up 
uh for the world, and the world won’t even supply 
ysh the means of working for it. All wrong.” 
1t did that matter now? What did anything matter? 
“cow she would be dead. He scarcely heard her 
\sso loud was the clamor within him of words he must 
uer. He was not a mere romantic lover; he was a 
science. He knew too much to risk her one slim 
of life by any strain or excitement on the eve of one 
h most difficult and delicate operations known to 
e,surgery. She would need every ounce of strength. 
ust let her rest quietly now. 
iso these two sat in silence for a moment, each won- 
ywhat the other thought. 
[2re’s the woman I love. 
uw it is too late.” 
Hi knows that I cannot pull through. I can see it in 
43. If he still cares for me, why doesn’t he tell me? 


I have never told her so. 


and tried very hard to smile. 
“Open it at twelve o’clock 
tomorrow.”’ She would be 
onthe operating table by that 
time. 
Henodded. ‘‘Good luck!”’’ 
“Good-by.’’ Her hand 
went out to him and she 
raised the long dark lashes. 
He could not refuse the 
hand; he could not avoid 
the gaze. There was that in 
her look which annihilated 
scientific thought and com- 
monsense. And with the feel 
of her small vibrant hand in 
his large strong one, the vital 
currents between their hearts 


brought forth the words he had sworn he would never utter: 
I think you know that.” 

It was the first time he had said such things to any 
woman, and he said them like a boy. His low voice shook. 
Color came to her pale face and the gladness and glory of 


“T love you. Oh, I love you so! 


“Jerome, Will You Give Me a Job—Here in 
Your Laboratory?’’ 


siderately casual. 


husband. 


medulla. William let me know. 


“Good-by.”’ 

Then he left her, and common 
sense with scientific knowledge 
came back to him. 

“T have killed the woman I 
love,”’ he said. 


“You mustn’t mind what 
I say in this letter, because 
when you read it I shall be 
dead, my dear. May I call 
you ‘my dear’? You see, I 
never had a chance to call you 
that in life, and death makes 
me bold. I love you, Jerome. 
Did you know that? I won- 
der. But you won’t laugh, 
for you were always kind. 


“At Doctor Putnam’s office he and you were so con- 
But I know why now. 


A cyst in the 
Don’t think badly of my 


He knew I was no coward and I preferred to 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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LTHOUGH it was five minutes to two and the man 
A from the Sunday Tribune due on the hour, Verena 
Dayson, the rodeo queen, still lay face down upon 
her bed, just as she had flung herself in a straight head-to- 
toe line, the way a stick is thrown, when she had come into 
the room ten minutes before, slamming the door so vio- 
lently the water bottle and glass on the dresser clicked their 
heels in salute, the pens on the enameled desk leaped in 
their glass sockets, the wastebasket fell over and the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe, in pastel colors on the wall, assumed an 
angle of forty degrees. 

Into her pillow had dived the rodeo queen with the 
muscular plunge and address of one of the Bar-K boys bull- 
dogging a Texas yearling. The pillow hadn’t a chance. 
But directly it was thrown and subjected, it ceased to be a 
steer and became a comforting mother in whose relaxing 
embrace the queen had now for some time been uttering 
what she would have described as some wild coyote howls. 

“Wrong! Wrong! Wrong!” she lay weeping. “All 
wrong from A to Zed! What am I going to do now—and 
how am I going to do it?” 

Whatever emotion she expressed would probably not 
have been lightened had she overheard Mr. Blivens, the 
city editor, handing out an assignment some twenty min- 
utes earlier. 

“T want you,” said Mr. Blivens, addressing one of those 
young minions of his who snapped like rubber bands, in 
any given direction, ‘‘to go down to the McAlpin and inter- 
view this rope-and-riding woman, Mrs. Buck Dayson, 
who’s been here all week with the Dayson outfit on their 
way back to the West from Wembley. They’re off the 
front page now, but what I want is a feature article for the 
woman’s section, from the woman’s viewpoint. I under- 
stand Buck Dayson and his wife never peel off any inside 
dope like this—that it’s all cooked up, what the public gets. 
*Bout as easy to catch ’em off guard as squeezing blood 
from a turnip. 

“But I’ve got a line that Mrs. Dayson’ll talk. There’s 
some kind of new policy on, I guess. Buck Dayson makes all 
his own contracts, and has always handled publicity; but I 
hear this Sennay woman who did the publicity for the movie 
actress, Blanche Markhouse—that spectacular kidnaping 
of hers—has persuaded him that her services are valu- 
able and is going to work for his show. Any stuff that Violet 
Sennay might offer is distinctly what we do not want. 
Slide to it, and catch the lady off first, before Sennay 
gets in her divine touch. The hour is two. Remember, 
she’s the real rope-and-riding goods, the genuine cowgirl 
queen born in the saddle—her lifelong game. Never kisses 
a cow under a thousand dollars. Still, she must have a 
human side. Anyhow, go tackle her. She’s about as big as 


Some Little Flappers Passing Made Open Fun of Her 


a minute, I hear, and is probably a leathery, stringy little 
piece of dried beef. But you can dress her up. Call the 
stuff Jelly Bags and Saddle Bags if you like, or a Cowgirl 
Madonna—there are some kids in the offing. Anyway, 
slide.” 

“T’ll slide,’ said the minion. 
Dark. 

He was sliding now, coming slowly up in the hydraulic 
elevator to the cream-enamel-and-pink-brocade apartment 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Buck Dayson on their short 
vacation in New York, en route from France and England 
to the great uncharted spaces. 

Mr. Dark’s announcement of himself by phone had 
driven Verena from her recumbent position. One glance at 
her wrist watch, one final yip of misery and she began pre- 
paring to receive him. You don’t live a life dependent on 
schedule, on the call boy’s summons, without learning to 
conceal a carking secret sorrow, however terrible. 

She saw that she would require some camouflage. Her 
hat, bought earlier in the morning in New York’s Rue de la 
Paix on Fifty-seventh Street, was mangled; her face a 
mass of sodden blobs. She straightened her small frankly 
sun-tanned visage, dusted it with powder, adding a little 
hasty writing on her lips from a newly procured gold pen- 
cil—and at once erased this. 

“‘What’s the use?” she sighed. “It only makes me look 
like a sugared cruller trimmed with currant jelly. I always 
feel, anyhow, like a fresh-branded steer when I clap the red- 
hot iron on me.” 

And realizing that she had an extra minute before Mr. 
Dark would report, she went and stood by the open window 
and let the May air blow in on her hot cheeks. 

Below, she could see New York if she craned and bent a 
little. Above, a narrow panel of pale insipid blue; lower 
down, vast plunging levels of architectural structure, 
colored with odd geometrical shafts of shifting gray-and- 
lavender light, with here and there a transverse plane of 
unobstructed yellow sun; and far, far below, a million teem- 
ing pygmy dark forms rushing on remote, ludicrous er- 
rands, foaming like disturbed ants, from Sixth Avenue and 
Broadway into Thirty-fourth Street. Into her ear poured 
the voice that is New York—a blend of horns, whistles, 
sirens, pounding feet, rumbling trucks, street calls, ambu- 
lances, fire signals, trolley bells, crashing Elevated, tube 
and Subway vibration of shaken earth, the architectonic 
response of vast buildings, keyed to various chords; a vol- 
ume of sound in which a feminine crying spell amounted to 
nothing whatever; a heartless crowd in which one wom- 
an’s heartache, purposes, acts, dwindled to nil. Yet it was 
funny, reflected Mrs. Buck Dayson, with a little sniffle, 
how important they remained—to your own self. 

Recalled, she tore her eyes away from New York and 
picked up an oblong black hand bag from her dresser, 


His name was Stanley 
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opened it and drew out a worn and creased paper i) 
side. It was a draft of a fictitious newspaper ir} 
Buck had prepared it for her a year ago, in case shy 
be beset. | 
Buck never allowed her to give out interviews, f 
tended to this himself, just as he looked after the \; 
end of the whole game go, 
tently—or had before his ni 
softened in this strange new) 
had given her this paper rij; 
Wembley—prepared very ¢ 
based on his own experiences |; 
of expediency. Buck wasgoo \ 
and thorough } 
was in everyth ; 
had worked it \} 
fully—helped } 2 
they had metin, 
and played rou J 
a lot; a Maj) 
with a handsor || 
mustache—dy) 
declared—w} 
been in oil, he jj 
and certainly | 
it had stuck to ; 
ner; and wh | 
a fellow Ant 
given to sprig | 
ties and a my 
vocabulary) 
dogged Buck 
considerably—or until he had got {4 
lars off Buck. It was the vocabul j 
made Buck patient. 
Years ago, before they were i) 
Buck was known as the educated j 
and it was a fact that even now hey}; 
ing—though slowly—the Five-Fo: § 
Buck loved big words. He liked to get them off 
surprising people. It impressed them, combined ¢ 
tall dark good looks and careless out-of-doors r 
Take this word “hypothetical’”’ that he had ca} 
Major Niles last year. Buck had gone crazy ovel) 
while, and used it everywhere. 
Verena unfolded the yellow creased paper in hib 
Buck had had it ticked off by a typist at the Sav 
“Hypothetical interview,” she read, “betwee! 
Buck Dayson and hypothetical reporter from news » 
“Carry it with you in case the write-up boys ¢2 | 
when your papa ain’t around, honey,” Buck hi 
“keep as near as you can toit. It may bea life pre" 
What Buck meant exactly was—for she had a go | 
and a native shrewdness of her own—that it might} ‘ 
what he called the beans of privacy from being 
Buck had a fierce love of privacy, a staunch, almos 2 
desire for the preservation of their family sanctity 
“No use letting the public fondle the camp cots « 
chuck wagon, honey. We've got a right to an unn i 
family life. I’m a family man, and that’s the way I 
It’s our work alone—our public stuff they got a | 
know about. It’s good enough too. Our work stan 
own.” ; 
It truly did. All through the West, all throug t 
vast reaches where those—to Eastern ears—bew & 
terms, “butte,” “mesa,” “alfalfa,” “arroyos,” “¢/ 
“cactus,” “gulch,’’ and the like, forgather, a reg? 
most conservative Cape Cod citizen will admit ho 
noisseurs in these matters, the Daysons, known ft 
wise as Buck and Verena, were famed in rodeos, sta! ! 
frontier days, as two of the ridingest kids that evi¢ 
out of Lochinvar’s country. ; 
Spectacular of achievement! What need had ? 
undue intimacy with an inquisitive public? Hence? 
cautious hypothetical interview. 
“Remember, honey, the boys mostly begin on tls 
question. If you hand it all back pat and copious, ! 
up pretty good with what I’m told they call a sti 
talk, mebbe they won’t have any room left for tho 
stuff.”’ | 
Verena read: | | 
: 


HYPOTHETICAL REPORTER: Mrs. Dayson, what a) 
impressions of London? Paris? New York?—as t. 
may be. 

Mrs. Dayson: My impression of London, Pari! 
York—as the case may be—is that it is one of t | 
est, most remarkable cities I have ever visited. f 
I think one of the largest, most remarkable cities 
world. We of the West are apt to build a high idea f 
great cities of the world, and my experience has been? 
ferent. But I was agreeably surprised in what I have t 
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yeity impresses me as attractive, unusual and filled 
hateresting sights. It is one of the most interesting 
¢1 have ever seen. Iam delighted to be in your midst. 
OTHETICAL REPORTER: Mrs. Dayson, what is your 
rsion of our people here in London? Paris? New 
;—as the case may be. 
{;. Dayson: It is almost too soon to digest and co- 
te my impressions of the many types I have seen 
>, London, Paris, New York—as the case may be— 
Jan truly say that I find your street crowds remark- 
,.d very interesting. Your men impress me with their 
yr, your women have a way that is all their own. I 
‘em all interesting. I am delighted to be in their 
3 (To be added if just leaving country, for Buck had 
{gotten the princes who shook his hand at Wembley): 
ilually, I cannot express too highly my pleasure in 
tg your leading people here. I found their Royal 
esses, Poincaré, Mayor Hylan—as the case may 
-ost simple and unaffected in their interest in the 
ve are doing. I have been received most graciously. 
uilelighted to be in their midst. 
NOTHETICAL REPORTER: Mrs. Dayson, what are your 
_apression’s of the Far West which you have left be- 
jou? 
{. DAYsoN: The Far West is not what it once was. 
in progress, with its hydraulic engineering, our won- 
~ mechanical improvements, the mighty strides we 
eyade in the elimination of time and space, have ob- 
4d those earlier, ruder practices that tradition knows 
Wild West. The amelioration of those primitive con- 
y which fostered the practices and acts of the pioneer 
ls and early cattlemen naturally affected it. Yet 
‘iis tradition still exists, if only in a hypothetical 
es attested by our own work here in your midst 


Je hell!” Verena choked suddenly. 
hword would have cost her just one dollar’s fine off 
92kly increment if Buck Dayson had heard it, with his 


strict ideals of womanly purity of language and ladylike 
behavior. Only, of course, now Buck was not here to hear it. 
He usually wasn’t—not since his mind had begun to soften. 

There was a tap on the sitting-room door. Verena tore 
the hypothetical interview in two. 

“Buck Dayson,” she cried, ‘‘I won’t pay any attention! 
You’ve gone your way—and I’m going mine. I don’t 
know where the trail leads, but I guess it points, first off, to 
this reporter boy.” 

8 4 

ee without a hypothetical interview to guide us, 

most of us would agree with Mrs. Dayson that the 
West is not what it once was. The coming of barbed wire, 
irrigation, good roads and automobiles has altered it for- 
ever. Most of us, of the East, have been out—in the last- 
named—to have a look at what is left, and we think we 
know. Where the two-gun he-men of an earlier, hairier era, 
mixed in over their bald-face whisky, where the pallid 
glassy-cheeked dealer in faro took his guilty profits in the 
red-blooded dives of sin in the primitive settlements, there 
stands now rank upon rank of stucco apartment houses like 
magnificent layer cakes, with at least one five-tube hetero- 
dyne and one pair of golf pants per layer. 

But there still are three strongholds of the old tradition. 
Hollywood —where men still are men—where it’s better to 
smile when you say it, where virility still snatches virtue 
from the arms of villainy and bad men get their just 
deserts from diamond-back rattler or a poisoned pool as 
they make a last crawl on their misguided bellies across an 
equally bad land; dude ranches, where the West is organ- 
ized as a pattern for Eastern education; and the famous 
rope-and-riding outfits that follow the line of the big rodeos 
and stampedes from Calgary to the Mexican border as 
the season alters, and who conserve the brilliant art of 
the older days at its best. 

All this was well known to Mr. Stanley Dark as he rode 
up pensively on the hydraulic-pressure elevator to see Mrs. 
Dayson, and it bored him a great deal. He had a poor 


opinion of this Wild West stuff, anyhow. His interests lay 
much deeper. Although he was a hard-working common- 
place young reporter outwardly, he led his own magnificent 
interior life like a great many of us, and with him it was an 
affair of strong and primal values only. The superficial 
aspects of life did not intrigue him, although he now se- 
cured a living by interviews for the Sunday supplement. 

An aldermanic meeting, the opening of a garbage-disposal 
plant or the inspecting of a drowned babe in the morgue— 
he made his bread by this; but what interested him really 
was, briefly, human passion; primitive feeling as it works 
itself out in an inexorable track. 

He had in fact just sent in to a competition a little 
one-act drama of human passions called Lust Below the 
Willows, and he had it in mind to do shortly a subjective 
poetic tragedy bearing on the early love-life and frustra- 
tions of Shakspere’s three Weird Sisters, and the emo- 
tional states that had reduced them to the condition in 
which the Bard was able to use them for his purpose. He 
was a very wise young man, the son of a minister in a little 
town called Coshecton, with a widowed mother and two 
young sisters he adored; but he was very modern, which 
is why the West bored him. He knew that muscular activ- 
ity, sunlight and ozone are inimical to the subjective emo- 
tional states he so admired. 

As he tapped on Verena Dayson’s door, he took off his 
hat and sighed, under the pressure of his expectation and 
boredom. He knew what to expect from Mr. Blivens’ 
little leathery piece of dried beef. She would be all that; 
and she would wear a badly made divided skirt, vaquero’s 
boots, a white lingerie shirt waist, a green or magenta- 
colored neckerchief, a bead necklace, and perhaps a sugar- 
loaf hat. 

But as the door opened, he was startled to see none of 
this. He was looking at one of the prettiest little girls 
imaginable; twenty two or three at most, with a tiny, 
sturdy, but graceful figure. Above this looked back at 

(Continued on Page 56) " 
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x By RICHARD WASHBU 


cautious 
observer in Wash- 
ington, desiring to 
report dangers to 
those who still re- 
main interested in 
the fate of the 
Republic, must 
say that today we 
are enjoying the 
tranquillity— 
somewhat effi- 
cient—of a polit- 
ical sleeping 
powder. 

We are ap- 
proaching, as this 
winter has shown, 
all the advantages 
and all the possi- 
ble menaces of a 
one-party system. 

In Europe, in 
the period since 
the war, there has 
been a marked 
tendency toward 
multi-party chaos, 
dissension, gov- 
ernment by talk, 
looting by organ- 
ized minorities. 
Our own democ- 
racy, within a few 
years, has turned 
from high blood 
pressure to a pres- 
sure.so low that a 
kind of political 
lethargy has set- 
tled upon us. 
While in Europe 
old and new democracies have been composed of futile 
groups trying to scratch one another’s eyes out and then 
combining to scratch out a ruling administration or knock 
down a ministry, we have suddenly come into the quiet of 
a political Sargasso. The sun shines, we enjoy the narcotic 
of prosperity and perhaps threaten our political system, 
because the last thing we think of today is scratching one 
another’s eyes out. 

Worse than that, we are astounded to find that we have 
nothing about which any eye scratching can go on. 

One who has been in Washington all winter looking for 
issues cannot find any more. 

The Democrats have been looking for issues; they can- 
not find them. 

We have reached an unparalleled political low tide. The 
sea is calm and even oily. Hardly a ripple disturbs the line 
of our political low-water mark. 
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Too Much Political Close Harmony 


E ARE, nationally, short of politics, bereft of politics, 

out of politics. No one has ever heard or seen such a 
thing! Politically, we are anemic; politically, we are ina 
state of prostration; politically, we are bled white. There 
isn’t any politics. No one ever heard of such a thing before 
in the United States. In Europe, the organized minorities 
fight over meatless bones; our bones are covered with meat 
and there is not the slightest dispute about them. It is an 
alarming miracle. We have been drifting toward it. This 
winter’s congressional session indicates that we have ar- 
rived. 

Coolidge wanted tax reduction; the Democrats wanted 
more. The World Court fiasco brought into the light the 
fact that all the dissension was between Republicans and 
Democrats as to which could cut off the most fingers and 
thumbs, toes and ears of a proposal of which both Demo- 
crats and Republicans blushingly claimed mammahood. 
The two parties keep their pledges—more or less—but they 
keep them together, humming the same tunes and romping 
hand in hand. Hate and love have been allowed a gorgeous 
merger. No conference of disarmament has ever equaled 
this political year. The weapons have all disappeared; the 
snarling at one another is by political bowmen who have no 
arrows in their quivers. No one reads political news; 
there is none. Fracas is ended. The bludgeon of yester- 
year has become a slapstick, and the slapstick is laid aside 
to throw confetti at one another. Even the Republican 
leadership is put to it to answer the pleading of congressmen 
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Senator George H. Moses at His Desk. George A. Sanderson Standing Beside Him 


and senators: “‘What shall we do now? What shall we 
play?” There being no answer, the party is over, and the 
middle of May may see all the lights turned out and utter 
quiet in our national political house. : 

Someone asks why only 50 per cent of our voters go to 
the polls. We are approaching the point where, unwhole- 
some as it is, John Jones, of Detroit or Bismarck, may be 
asked to cast one vote for a non-partisan Government of 
the United States. We have come alarmingly close to a 
joint convention to nominate a 
President. We have come close to 
a situation wherein the President 
nominated, whether he be a Cool- 
idge or a Davis, would be put to it 
to find an issue. Coolidge has had 
only one year of his own Adminis- 
tration and even he is scratching 
his head and looking around ‘the 
horizon for an issue. There are 
some clouds—such as farmers’ dis- 
content, a wisp of tariff, a bit of 
League of Nation smoke, a nebula 
of uncontrolled high finance and 
some proposed investigations—but 
there is no apparent national is- 
sue, an issue for campaigning pur- 
poses. Good administration of the 
Government is about the only issue 
left, and all the angels know that 
neither of our parties will write 
into its platform that it is for bad 
administration of the Government. 

Therefore when a Congress, with 
nothing left to talk about—at least 
that anyone wants to talk about— 
smugly hears the benediction, prob- 
ably before the Maypoles are down, the individual mem- 
bers of House and Senate, particularly those who are coming 
up for election, will gallop home, and to a large extent will 
fix up their fences with their own individual pliers. Here 
and there will be a single figure, like that of Senator 
McKinley, of Illinois, who will have to explain why he 
voted for the World Court and who will restrain the im- 
pulse to say, “I wish I hadn’t”; but in the main, so far 
as I can see, the average congressional figure will be forced 
to talk in this manner: 

“The party of our ancestors has always stood for what 
is right, and still stands with a face of flint for what is 
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right. TW 
right is rig, 
are on the; 
right anc| 
met our 5 
nent — con 
as fair men 
that righte , 
still musth » 
nized wher « 
is found ;]j 
whoever fi 
no matte, 
finds it fir| 
have been | 
the nation’ } 
ness and it 
to do the r} 
business. 
ferson and | 
ton, Cley) 
Blaine, Ly 
and Mek, 
were alive ( 
they would y 
were follow: 
great prince p 
doing whi 
right, Anf 
thermore I; 
on this func) 
tal ground | 
campaign— 4 
you like my ( 
The gres\ 
vas of they4 
political pj 
shows a k| 
fraternizing ) 
on betwee |t 
camps of th 
ties, and wh } 
a little grid 
seen growlit I 
strange bulldogs at another group, it is a good gues |] 
both groups are enlisted under one of the great bani 
party unity and harmony—either Democrat or Repu ' 
“On the one hand,’ says a senator with a se} 
humor, “‘are the Republican radicals, with the aror} 
the wheat fields and protest clinging to their garmen | 
a fading perfume; and on the other the well-fed re 
giving forth the attar of roses of the financial inter 
of prosperous complacency. And then again, on tl 
side are the Democratic co } 
atives from the South—ajl 
of high tariff, conservatisn | 
prohibition—set over again | 
liberal Democrats of the } 
who are wet and wild and fc 
enue only.” 
The situatien is wholly hn 
nious—and utterly confused | 


No More Giants | 


| 


N JUST such situations Fi} 
patronage counts for 1° 
Republican members of Cor 
and senators go to the '! 
House and come away licking | 
chops; and wondrous to r| 
Democratic senators and con} 
men come away from the \! 
House wiping their mouth 
smaller but none the less ob” 
napkins. When there are noi € 
there are no parties. A low, ! 
symphony is being played ! 
individual politicians go to) 
service of the patronage bufl| 
Consequently there is no attempt to rush the oyster I 
cold ham or the salad en masse under any distingu 
leadership. Distinguished leadership in Congress 
dead as an old azalea, as blossomless as a rat tail plant 
the garden. How can leadership be spoken of in tert) 
leadership by a leader of his own political fortunes J 
Distinguished leadership is no longer at a premium; i 
at a disadvantage. On top of this, the direct primary 
means of selecting senators has been the hope of mal 
us and the disillusionment of more. The old machin) 
politics, iniquitous and reprehensible, had a kind of res! 
sibility. They had an investment in responsibility. ; 
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jot risk that investment in irresponsibles. They 
» en by caucus methods, and sometimes the deck was 
<, but the men they chose were sizable men; now it 
ey or megaphone which chooses the men, and 
oratory nor campaign-fund expenditure produces 
,uality. It does sometimes; not often. The idea 
t» people choose a wealthy veterinary or automobile- 
nnufacturer or retired grocer who labels himself dirt 
ajas a good deal of nonsense in it. Such men choose 
sves. Alas, they are not even selected by a wicked 
aewhat responsible political machine; they merely 
jshemselves to it. While patronage is forthcoming, 
ie loyal and anesthetized, but when they are al- 
10 wilt they become insurgent and go off the party 
; But even as insurrectos, they are timid. 


A Word-Weary World 


; 


? Bold days of insurgency there was avirile principle 
lid insurgency. It was virile because it arose from 
| ability and had a pungent honesty and freedom 
nor instance, in the Senate today can be found in 
evandful. There are still a few stalwart dissenters 
»; there is no such debater as Dolliver, no such ad- 
“as Beveridge, no such isolated, bitter persister as 
cette—not even a Poindexter, or an Albert Cum- 
;he used to be. There is no Bristow. Except for 
hReed of Missouri, Johnson and Moses, the single- 
e have all gone, and those who opposed them are 
io. Aldrich, the learned; Crane, the egg-treader; 
|, the rough-barked, have no real parallels in the 
yof the present scene. 

congressional fight—lowers and uppers—has come 
.) platooned political power, and mere whipped-in 
3, often nonpartisan and purely opportunist. We 
‘st the congressional color which entertained and 
zed the country with merry jousts and great dreams. 
) debates—worthy debates when steel struck fire on 
-ave gone. Who reads debates now? Congress, so 
spiritual quality goes, is almost bone dry. There is 
ul in it. There is no clash... The alignments of the 
cx more like 
-f a dinner- 
rseating list 
tose of a bat- 
‘ere is no 
e Party la- 
amerelabels. 
sould we ex- 
ial warriors 
‘here is no 
wr? 

5 accounts 
fk; metamor- 
of Congress 
wo stirring 
ave bodies to 
lr efficient 
(lorless ma- 
,levoting its 
10n in the 
ttransacting 
sary busi- 


«irst answer 
é the whole 
lhas turned 
\ plethoric 
( conceiving 
“3. Progress 
€ved which 
0oe produced 
Na drug on 
(ld’s market. 
Cl World has 
Enting up too 
yilind alleys. 
t and impoy- 
11 peoples 
bled up blind 
sand are al- 
ways led up 
| leys — just 
€ some of our 
{Americans 
Im up blind 
sill their eyes 
dnd their feet 
€ from under 
1 But pros- 
and temporarily despiritualized peoples do not want 
: ih anywhere. What’s all the talking for? It is only 
op or at the bottom of prosperity that men seek the 
_ God, or indeed the word of inspired men, or indeed 
ved of anybody. 
world is tired of words; we are more tired than even 
evho have suffered the most from mere words—the 
vans and the Orientals. 
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Senator William B. McKinley, of Iilinois, Holding a Gavel Made 


From Part of the Sills of the Old Lincoin Home 


“We began by being a republic,” said an old member of 
the House. ‘“‘Then we degenerated into a democracy. In 
our first state the theory was that men were chosen to rep- 
resent us because they were more fit than the average of 
us to decide, to judge freely and in a true representative 
sense. In our second state we made our representatives 
messenger boys, always looking over their shoulders to get 
a signal from their constituencies. But now we are passing 
into a lethargic po- 
litical life when the 


representativeisno ” 
longer a messenger Mo 4 
boy. Not because ae 
he is the old-fash- we 

ioned representa- a ‘ 
tive who exercises Oe 


his own judgment. 
Oh, no! Itis merely 
because the electo- 
rate has run out of 
messages.” 

The second 
answer is that we 
have no present 
taste: for change. 
Things are good 
enough to let alone. 
Any man in the 
Senate or House 
who will not let 
things alone is r 
damned by the 
press as an obstruc- 
tionist, a Zulu, an 
outlander. If he 
attempts to bring 
us ill tidings or me 
snatchamask from 
the face of an un- 
doubted new 
growth of special 


privilege, he is in- 
undated by a tide 
of artificially 
stimulated disap- 
proval. The man 
or woman of the 
great mass is not 
much taken in by 
the attack made 
uponhim. In fact, 
the odor of the sul- 
phur spring arises 
from the morning 
newspaper and the 
radio which blasts 
him. But what of 
it—just now? Let 
us store up the 
storm. It will 
come with the 
clouds and the 
rain. Why speak 
of storm to the 
millions while the 
sunlight gorges 
the pay envelopes? 
Toaddress them in 
their limousines is 
an impropriety. 
Only those who 
plod in the mud 
listen to the apos- 
tles of change. 
The third answer is that, being tired of words, we have 
allowed our representative system to degenerate so that 
its words are no longer interesting—they come from feeble 
mouths, they emerge from timid lips, they evaporate from 
inadequacy. In the main, talk is unpopular, trick plays are 
unpopular, and naturally enough there are fewer and fewer 
men of earning capacity or great ability who will willingly 
accept a congressman’s or a senator’ssalary of ten thousand 


Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri 
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dollars to keep in line and suffer the pain of keeping silent. 
Mere obedience to party whips is not stimulating. 

There has begun to dawn upon the man who hungers to 
make his individual congressional record distinguished, a 
realization that the floor of either chamber is not the place 
to put forth the blossoms of ideas or oratory. His sprouts 
appear in the Congressional Record and probably appear 
nowhere else. An invitation to speak before the Hash 
Club of Chicago at 
its annual banquet 
gives infinitely 
greater opportu- 
nity to stage a 
personality. The 
distinguished rep- 
resentative arrives 
in' the city. He is 
interviewed for the 
afternoon papers. 
He appears at the 
banquet. He has 
the floor. No one 
arises to say, ‘‘ Will 
thegentleman from 
Arkansas yield?”’ 
His own politeness 
is the only cloture 
rule upon his out- 
put. If he speaks 
in an auditorium, 
he is the command- 
ing figure; he has 
no deranged coat 
from waving at a 
speaker for recog- 
nition, and he has 
a chance that the 
press next day will 
carry his remarks 
unchallenged by re- 
marks from his op- 
ponents. 

This and other 
forms of seeking for 
publicity—to keep 
in the public eye— 
are direct out- 
growths of the days 
when issues are 
gone, when non- 
partisan handling 
of nonpartisan 
measures is at 
hand, when men 
speak less for their 
party than for 
themselves, when 
the rolling phrases and the fruit and flowers of floor oratory 
woo so few to attention, when the press prefers to print 
comic strips rather than debates, when the colorful legis- 
lation of Congress is principally that which has to do with 
merely running the country rather than remaking any of it. 
The intense desire to keep in the public eye has led recently 
to an unprecedented practice—at least one senator, it is 
said, actually employs a personal press agent. 


A Dull Show in Washington 


PART of the evolution from a government by talk toa 
government of administration is seen in the type of legis- 
lation which goes through the congressional mill. The idea 
that Congress is an instrument to create change has 
yielded to the idea that Congress may be a good deal like 
a perfunctory board of directors of a corporation voting on 
the mere necessary routine to keep the corporation going. 
The year has seen little which has even the flavor of great 
legislative struggle on sizable national policies. There is 
no gold and silver conflict, no great drama of contest be- 
tween liberal and conservative forces,- little dust arises 
from the arena because any real lion of foreign policy en- 
deavors to eat any national tradition. The World Court 
merely bit gently at our safety and was only important 
because the League of Nations’ maw opened just behind it. 
On the other hand, tax reduction is, after all, routine busi- 
ness of the concern. So is the leasing of Muscle Shoals. 
So is most of the legislative program we have seen set forth. 
The short truth of the matter is that the legislative end of 
our Government has been a handmaiden to the adminis- 
trative end. The factory has been kept going without any 
serious proposals to produce a new line of goods. Farmers’ 
relief measures which propose that the Government exer- 
cise a paternal agency to market crops come nearer to 
something representing an overturn in policy in distinction 
from routine business than anything else, but even these 
proposals trip over one another. 
“Tn the absence of great issues,’’ says a veteran senator, 
“the organized minorities still whang away with their 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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night, flushed and rebellious, looking with 

a gloomy eye upon the world; but no one 
remarked this, since no one ever paid any partic- 
ular attention to Ray. He stopped at the window 
to get his paper and his mail—a postal card from his uncle 
in Winterport to his father—and then sat down in a chair 
a little withdrawn from the group about the hot-air register, 
and drew his cap over his eyes and listened moodily to the 
talk that went forward there. Under the brim of his cap 
he watched Andy Wattles, behind the candy counter; and 
if anyone had guessed the storm which shook the young 
man, he must also have perceived that Ray’s first resent- 
ment was leveled at Andy. 

Yet it was not likely that anyone would guess Ray’s 
frame of mind. He was known as a calm young man with 
very little to say; a listener to other men, whether it were 
here in the store or abroad about the town. Ray was con- 
scious of this réle of listener; and he had before this found 
it irksome, had wished he might sometime have a tale to 
tell. 

But nothing ever happened to him. If he caught a 
mess of trout they were few and small, not worth describ- 
ing. If he killed a partridge or a duck, someone else had 
killed that same day three or four, dwarfing his small ex- 
ploit. If he saw moose they were sure to be either calves 
or cows, and hence not worth recounting. So night after 
night he sat here and listened, swayed by unwilling admira- 
tion for these others whose adventures were so many, 
taunted by reluctant envy, silenced by his own sense of the 
unimportance of whatever he might say. 

Again and again his chance of momentary eminence had 
come and gone. On this particular morning, for instance, 
Wat Clemons, the apple buyer, had stopped at his house to 
see Ray; and when the young man came out into the door- 
yard, Clemons asked: 

“You see that old bull moose up in your orchard just as 
I drove up?”’ 

Ray shook his head. “I was in the shed,” he said re- 
gretfully, and turned that way. ‘There now, is he?”’ 

“Made off when I come along,” Clemons explained. He 
added, with some unction in his tones, ‘Guess it was the 
old black one. Say, he was a sight too!” 

Ray felt a sick regret at the lost opportunity. This big 
bull known as the “old black one” had been seen but three 
or four times in a year past, and a glimpse of him was al- 
ways notable. His stature was tremendous, his color al- 
most ebony, his spread of horns beyond belief. Thus said 
those who had encountered the vast creature. 

“Wish’t I’d seen him,” Ray confessed wistfully. “But 
I didn’t happen to.”’ 

Clemons nodded and came to his business. ‘What are 
you figuring to get for your apples this year?” he asked, 
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glancing toward the orchard on the rising ground north of 
the house. 

“T ain’t figured,” Ray told him. 

“I’m paying three, on the tree,” Clemons said. ‘And 
pick ’em myself. Don’t matter so much, where they’re 
going to be canned. And you furnish the barrels.” 

“Barrels is sixty-five cents,”’ Ray protested mildly. “TI 
got to get more than that.” 

“T can get ’em for forty-five,’’ Clemons argued, ‘“‘down 
around Hope.” 

“You better furnish ’em, then,’ Ray told him; and 
Clemons hesitated, and then suggested that they walk up 
to the orchard and inspect the fruit. 

On their way back to the house fifteen minutes Tater he 
said thoughtfully, ‘“‘Ray, where’d you get that barrel of 
eating apples I got off of you last year? I’d rather have 
them than a McIntosh.” 

Ray answered readily: ‘‘Them are from a wild tree 
down in the woods. We usually figure to get a barrel or 
two and keep ’em.”’ 

“Bearing this year, is it?’”’ Clemons asked; and Ray 
nodded. 

“Be three-four barrel, I figure,’ he replied. 

“Them are as good eating apples as I ever see,’’ Clemons 
assured him; and by and by, having made his trade, the 
man drove away. Ray was to get three dollars, Clemons 
to furnish the barrels and pick the fruit; and Ray would 
help with the picking and throw in a barrel of the wild 
apples for Clemons himself. 

That afternoon, an hour before sunset, the young man 
had gone up through the orchard to try for a partridge for 
Nellie Dunkin. She was teaching school in the village, 
boarding with Mrs. Jeff Cormis; and Ray flushed about 
the ears whenever he went past her house. A day or two 
ago he had met her in the road; and it happened that he 
had a gun in his hand, and she told him—they had met be- 
fore, and she displayed a friendliness which he found dis- 
quieting and yet delightful—that she wished he would 
bring her a partridge some day. 

He had this in mind tonight; and when he failed to put 
up a bird along the fringe of the orchard near the woods, he 
left the open land and turned into the young pine and hem- 
lock growth where older apple trees were scattered here and 
there. Once or twice he flushed birds, and once tried a 
quick and futile shot; and so he came down through the 
wooded lands to the river. In a bit of mud beside the 
water he saw the track of a large deer; and a ten-inch bass 
jumped out of water near the farther bank; and a muskrat 
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passed upstream, leaving an arrowlike | 
diving now and then on business of hii\ 
Ray had thought he might find ducks he | 
there were none about, and he turned bk 
some disappointment toward the house. | 

It was on the homeward way that he passed th 
tree of which Clemons had spoken. As he approach |i 
partridge roared away, but it was by this time too ¢ 
shoot. Ray contented himself with picking up halfa 
windfalls; and he stuffed them into his pockets, a 
one as he went along. 

After supper, when he started to walk to the 
through the moonlit night, he took two of ¢ 
along, with some thought of giving them to 
when he approached the Cormis house his ste 
He turned at last into the yard, walking more a 
slowly; and he came to a full stop ten feet from 
door. Through one of the windows he could see N 
Mrs. Cormis in the lighted kitchen. Nellie was W 
dishes, her round arms bare; and she was ta 
Cormis over her shoulder so that her profile 
against the light, and Ray could see her laug 
heart surged. But even while his pulse rose | 
fell; and he was about to turn away when a car 
the road, and by his fear that he would be s 
here he was driven to go to the door and knock, 
opened to him. . 

She saw his face in the lamplight; and she ; 
fully, “Why, good evening, Ray. Come in.” : 

“T didn’t aim to,’”’ Ray explained. “I just broug 
some eating apples.” He began to fumble in his pik 
with a haste somehow absurd, thrusting the apples in 
hands. ; i 

“They’re beauties, aren’t they?” she exclaimed. | 

“T don’t know if you’ll like them,” he told her. 
did, I could bring you some more.” 

She bit into one of them, her white teeth gle 
against the red fruit, her eyes laughing into Ray’s. 

“M’m!”’ she approved. ‘‘It’s delicious, isn’t it?” 

“T tried to get you a partridge tonight,” Ray said la 
“Put up three—four, but I couldn’t seem to dro 
of ’em.”’ 

“T’d much rather have the apples,’ she assured 
and he almost believed her, and was comforted ti 
added, ‘You see, I’ve already got a partridge. 
Wattles sent one over this afternoon.” : | 

So his content was shattered again; and he hated 
for being before him. He did not take into consider! 
the fact that Andy was married; that such gifts as ¥ 
his part were neighborliness and nothing more. Re 
bered only that Andy had anticipated the gift he h 
wished to make; and his face burned red, and he sal 
dull tone: Oh!” 
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ead another bite of apple in her mouth; and he got 


ythe door. 

yl, I’ll go along,” he said. ; 

r, apples are wonderful,” she called after him; but 
a2 no reply, stalking down to the road with a bearing 
,lignity. And it was after such a day that he came 
etore this night, morosely bitter against Andy Wat- 
| the world. 


hay Dree had come in just before Ray; and Ray, 

» and inconspicuous, listened to what Johnny had to 
shnny’s orchard was perhaps the best in town; and 

sertainly the best tended. He had been that day to 

ort, where there were half a dozen orchards of im- 

extent, where the apple harvest was the high tide of 

re. 

Vitter Canders was up there,” he said as Ray sat 

,and Chet McAusland echoed: 

Twas?” 

wquickened to attention; but some of the others did 

dW who Canders was; and Gay Hunt put the ques- 


| 
‘\ders Brothers,” Johnny Dree explained. ‘Biggest 


sjursery in the country, I guess. Out in Kansas. 


at twenty Canders Honeydews up in my orchard. 
/’em on some old Ben Davis stock. About the best 
shere is around here.’’ His voice quickened; for 
y was an enthusiast on this subject. “That tree that 
jneydew grafts come from, they found it on an old 
own in Kentucky,” he said. ‘‘A wild apple it was. 
t2y paid ten thousand dollars for it, they say.”’ 

jis arose some small chorus of exclamations. Ray 
eto speak, then held his tongue. He had read in one 
esate bulletins of the purchase of this tree; the price, 
wembered quite definitely, was five thousand dollars, 
‘. He puzzled over this discrepancy, wondering 
t;. Johnny Dree must know; he made it his business 
ivy about such things. Yet he was certainly wrong 


was still puzzling over this when Johnny presently 
<z0 home, and the talk turned, as it usually did, to 
and deer, and other game. Andy Wattles, since 


day by day he drove Will Bissell’s team about the lonely 
back roads of the town, was more likely than any other 
individual to see the wild things; night after night he re- 
ported in the store having encountered moose or deer. T'o- 
night proved to be no exception. 

“Saw the old black one this morning,” he said when 
someone asked him the question. 

Ray’s interest quickened; and Chet McAusland asked, 
““Where’bouts?”’ He added in a protesting tone, “‘I never 
have seen a wild moose around here, and I’ve lived here 
twenty year and better.” 

“Over to the flat,” Andy explained. ‘Up past the 
Aclund place. I went over that way this morning.”’ 

Jim Saladine, who had married Louise Aclund, no longer 
came so regularly to the store in the evenings; but he was 
here tonight and he said at this: 

“T was down to Aclund’s this morning. What time wasit, 
Andy?” 

Andy considered. 
past,’’ he replied. 

At ordinary times Ray would have received this in a 
frame of mind not at all analytical. He was never inclined 
to incredulity. But his day had worked him to such a 
point of resentment against Andy that he was ready to be- 
lieve any ill of that young man; and he remembered now 
with a startling accuracy that it was within a few minutes 
before nine o’clock when Clemons came to his farm, and 
Clemons had seen the old black one in the orchard as he ar- 
rived. The flat where Andy claimed to have seen the same 
animal at about the same time was three miles or more 
away, across the river, and across the swamp. 

Ray’s thoughts fixed upon this point and clung to it, 
and his world whirled about him. He shivered with the 
birth of an idea new to him—the idea that Andy was lying. 

The shock of this discovery to Ray was tremendous. He 
had always assumed, without question, that men were 
truthful as he himself was truthful. It never occurred to 
him to lie about small things; never occurred to him 
when he came upon a moose track in his pasture, to report 
that he had seen the animal itself. Only once or twice had 
he seen moose; yet other men saw them, or claimed to have 
seen them, day after day. Andy Wattles more often than 


“Long about nine or a few minutes 


any other. But Andy was certainly lying now; he might 
have lied before. 

Like a ray of light through his perplexity, a phrase of 
Johnny Dree’s returned to him. ‘Paid ten thousand dol- 
lars for it, they say.’’ Ray knew the actual price had been 
only half that amount, yet it had not occurred to him that 
Johnny was lying. Tillnow. ... 

His world was in confusion; his cosmos was chaos; and 
for a little while, sitting there silently behind the stove, 
Ray was the scene of a tremendous revolution. Scenes and 
incidents flashed before his eyes. . . . He was like a 
boxer in the moment after receiving a blow upon the chin. 
But abruptly his senses cleared, things settled miraculously 
into their places, puzzles were solved. It was as though 
the fact that Andy Wattles was a liar was a key to unlock 
many doors, hitherto long closed. Andy was lying, and if 
Andy were lying 

His inattentive ears caught a phrase from the conversa- 
tion that went forward about him. Gay Hunt was talking. 

“Put three of them out of an apple tree, and nailed 
two,” he declared. ‘‘And then I followed up the third one 
and got him too.” 

Jim Saladine said slowly, ‘“‘I’ve gunned a good many 
years, but I never got more’n one or two doubles on pa’- 
tridge.”’ 

Ray grinned under the brim of his cap, recognizing the 
incredulity in Saladine’s tones. So many things were clear 
to him now. It had always seemed mysterious that other 
men were perpetually successful, killing birds, catching 
fish, getting a high price for apples or for hay. . . . 

“T got four this aft’noon,”’ said Andy. “Took a pair of 
them over to the school-teacher.”’ 

Ray felt the bitterness of anger stirring hot within him. 
Nellie herself had said that Andy brought only one bird. 
Andy was lying; no least doubt of that. And if Andy, then 
all the others too. Gay Hunt, whose tales had a fanciful 
originality; Chet McAusland, fisherman at large; Jim 
Saladine, whose intellectual superiority made him a pre- 
eminent and dominating figure in these groups around the 
register; Luke Hills; and big Joe Race, an arrant boaster; 
and George Freeland, and the rest of them. They were 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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sear 


to die. He was sitting, stripped to the waist, in one 

of those fearsome immaculate rooms, furnished in 
plate glass and white porcelain and glittering steel, that 
doctors affect. The doctor had been listening to Michael’s 
heart both before and after he had hopped around the room 
on one foot. Michael had sat down in a chair of white- 
enameled iron to hear the verdict. 

The doctor glanced at Michael as if he were a mechanism 
that had gone wrong in a slightly annoying but familiar 
way. The doctor did not see that the boy was beautifully 
built, that already, at sixteen, he had the lean lithe power 
of his brother Larry, who had been an All-American end 
and had won the intercollegiate tennis championship be- 
sides. 

Michael looked at the doctor with a certain disdain. 
The doctor was a big man, but fat; so fat that his eyes were 
almost hidden in soft folds of flesh; so fat that he could not 
lean over to use the stethoscope without puffing. Michael 
pictured the doctor in the act of tucking a football under 
his arm and starting through a broken field with it; or 
running back to smash a lob on the tennis court. Such a 
man couldn’t run. The idea of his trying to run was lu- 
dicrous. 

“Do you run up and down stairs?” the doctor asked. 

“Of course,’’ Michael said. 

“Don’t do it,’”’ the doctor wheezed. “‘ Your heart won’t 
stand it.” 

“What about football?” 

The doctor blinked his astonishment at such a question. 

“Tennis?” Michael asked. 

“No,” the doctor said. “Croquet possibly. But not 
golf or tennis. No running. No lifting. No dancing.” 

He looked at Michael out of his little, blinking, fat- 
enfolded eyes. He did not realize what the things he had 
said meant to the young brother of Larry Williams. But 
he saw that the boy’s face was white. 

“Tf you take care of yourself and never put any strain 
on your heart,’’ he wheezed, “‘there’s no reason why you 


M wee i first thought was that it would be better 


There Was Another Silence. 
Hilda Broke it. She Got Up 
and Rearranged the Logs in 
the Fireplace. ‘‘Something’s 
Really the Matter,’’She Said, 
Turning Around 


Sunday papers the next di, 
read out loud the paragrap . 
that “faultless end rush,” ! 

escapable barrier,” that 
never failed to nail the TU 
Larry Williams. And thes 
on the arm of his father’s ¢ j 
studied the pictures. 7) 

photographers made a ii 
catching Larry in action, 
in the act of going throug] } 
like a torpedo, his arms, 


shouldn’t live as long as anybody. But if you aren’t care- 
ful you’ll die.”’ 

Michael stood up. He couldn’t take it sitting down. He 
walked nervously back and forth across the room. 

““You mean I can’t play games at all?” 

“Not active games.” 

“Never?” 

The doctor shook his head impatiently. 

“Not in my opinion,” he’said. “You might come back 
in six months for another examination.” 

Michael put on his clothes and found his way to the 
street. It was Park Avenue. He walked slowly toward 
the Grand Central. It was eleven o’clock. He could catch 
the 11:16 train for Deep Harbor and be home in time for 
lunch. He did not want to meet the family at lunch. He 
did not want to tell them what the specialist had said. 
They didn’t know he had collapsed running the quarter at 
school. They hadn’t a notion anything was the matter 
with him. There had never been anything the matter with 
a Williams except an occasional broken bone. On Monday 
he would have to go back to school and tell the coach he 
wouldn’t be out for tennis this spring after all. 

He went down into the station and bought his ticket and 
sat in the waiting room while the 11:16 left. He was afraid 
if he went home and told the family at lunch, he would 
burst into tears. The next train left at half-past twelve 
and didn’t get to Deep Harbor till after two. He would be 
late for lunch. He might dodge everybody till dinnertime. 
That would give him time to get hold of himself. 

Michael sat looking out of the window in the train, look- 
ing out at the bare March trees and trying to think how he 
would tell his mother and father. His mother would mind 
more than his father would. She was extraordinarily 
young to be the mother of Larry, and full of life. She still 
loved to dance. She would be very gentle with her younger 
son, because she would find it so hard to forgive him for 
having a bad heart. 

She had loved going to the big games when Larry was in 
college, and watching him play. She always read all the 


around the knees of the j}. 
runner. But the picture | 
she liked best of all was | 
showing him as he smash) 
on the day he had won| 
tercollegiate tennis champ} 
She had managed to get the i 
of that. It had stood ey) 
in a silver frame on her } 
table—a tall young man ik 
flannels killing a tennis ball t 
speed and power of a you} 
His father had been py 
Larry too. But his fathey 
bit of a highbrow. Not, ol) 
in any objectionableway. | 
books. He wished  that[ 
would occasionally read | 
He wished that Larry dij} 
quire to be tutored so conti | 
in order to pass his course 
lege. He wished that La} 
more brains, by which he 4 
mean football brains. La} 
that sort. But his father h|j 
seen what would happen t | 
when he got out of college. | 
was doing well enough int I 
business, but he hadn’t yet; 
the awful silence that had f » 
his name the moment he had got his degree. He hi | 
to come back at tennis, but he had found he could'|! 
his place in the game and his job in Broad Stree t 
sametime. He had had to give up tournament tenn 
his name was still glorious in school and college, 
Michael had played quarter on the school team 14 
fall. He could run the hundred in ten and three-fift 
could kick. The coach had said he was learning to i 
team as hard as it has to be driven if it is going |) 
And he knew more tennis already than Larry had } 
when he went up to college. | 
Now all that was out, done, finished. He had th D 
for it and the love of it, but his heart wouldn’t si « 
His chance of being such another as Larry was gol 
was a cripple. That word for it almost brought th ¢ 
He would rather die than be a cripple. He would 
die than have anybody know that he was a cripp 
couldn’t tell them. He wouldn’t tell them. He wi 
tell anybody in the world, not even Hilda. 
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Apes house was empty when he got in, except 

servants. He wandered from room to room, a) 
himself that nobody was at home and all the time v1 
to talk to somebody. He sat for a long time in a bi! 
in the library, going round and round the same c |i 
thought that had occupied him in the train. He got | 
hunted for a book. He stood in front of the shelv : 
examined each successive title. Where there were st! 
books there ought to be one that would be interes 
him. He found nothing. He shuffled over the maji 
on the table. None of them would do, He picke! 
thin volume by a man named W. E. Henley. || 
poetry. He leafed through it. Suddenly, out of the 
of a page, two lines leaped at him: 


Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Michael sat down and read the poem through. H' 
it through again and again until he knew it by hear’! 
purpose hardened. He wouldn’t tell them. 

He was still reading the book when his father ca? 

“Hello,” his father said. “Reading?” | 

“Yes,’” Michael answered. | 

His father went upstairs to dress for dinner. M! 
put the book away and sat saying the verses over 
his breath, saying: 


“T thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 
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H wondered how he would get through dinner. But it 
pired they were going out to dinner. He dined all by 
nlf when they had gone. He went up to his own room 
evard, but it reminded him too much of the boy he had 
sand could not be again. He went back to the library 
joad the poem again, making sure he had got it right. 
e was just nothing to do. ' 

4 would have to call up Hilda. He realized he had 
planning to call up Hilda all the time. Or else just go 
s here. It would be better to call up. She might not 
ame. He sat down at his father’s writing table and 
kl up the telephone. 

“ello,” said Hilda’s voice at last. 

“ello,” Michael said. “Are you alone?” 

0,” Hilda said. 

sie?” he asked. 

fog,” Hilda said. 

“ge her—will you?”’ 

©alf an hour?” Hilda asked. 

‘| right,’’ Michael agreed. 

{hung up the telephone. He was pleased to be able 
sriefly to communicate with Hilda, and to know that 
yuld do what she said she would do. They ignored 
ther for long periods. But each counted on the other 
anything really mattered. He speculated idly on 
7 ilda would manage to get rid of Elsie, without telling 
jat she wanted to see Michael alone. 

{waited twenty-five minutes by the clock and walked 
ythe road to Hilda’s. It was an old-fashioned house 
Jigles, low and broad, in a thicket of trees and shrub- 
y As he came opposite he could see Hilda in the lighted 
way, saying good-by to Elsie. Michael slipped into 
sadow of a fir tree and watched. Hilda was a tall girl 
h head of blond curls. She had something more than 
her girl. She wasso much quicker. You didn’t have 
slain everything when you talked to her. Elsie said 
ay for the third time and turned to come down the 
Michael slipped around the fir tree, waited till Elsie 
' issed, and walked across the lawn to the porch at the 
the living room. He heard the front door slam. 
yited a moment and whistled. He could see Hilda 
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Z, oon, 2 , : 
His Head Began to Clear. He Realized He Was Lying on a Bench Beside the Court. I’m All Right,’’ He Said 


coming down the dim living room to one 
of the French windows that opened on 
the porch. 

“Hello,” Michael said. 

“Hello,” Hilda said. 

There was a fire in the fireplace. 
Michael dropped luxuriously into a 
corner of the big sofa beside the fire. 
Hilda curled up in the chair opposite. 

“Mother and father are in New 
York,” Hilda explained. “Sis is out 
with her new boy friend.” 

That was Hilda’s way of saying they 
had time to talk. Michael sat silent, 
gazing into the fire: 

“Why the heavy thinking?’”’ Hilda 
asked. 

“Tve got something on my mind,” 
Michael said. 

Hilda’s face expressed mock concern; her 
voice was sardonic. 

“Don’t tell me you’ve gone highbrow, 

Michael,” she said. 

This was quite in their usual manner with 
each other. 

They had been loyal to each other, but they 
had never been tender: 

“T’m thinking of going highbrow,’’ Michael said. “I read 
a book this afternoon. Poetry.” 

Hilda surveyed him through narrowed eyes. 

“You haven’t a fever, have you?” she asked. 

“No,” Michael said. 

There was another silence. Hilda broke it. She got up 
and rearranged the logs in the fireplace. 

“Something’s really the matter,’ she said, turning 
around. 

“Yes,’’ Michael said. 

Hilda waited. Michael avoided her eyes. 

“Last week—at school,’’ he said, “I ran a quarter in the 
gym. I was trying out for the relay team.’”’ He paused. 

“Yes,”’ Hilda said. 


““Well—I fainted. The coach told 
me that when I came home for spring 
vacation I’d better go to a specialist in 
New York and have an examination.’’ 
He paused again. He wanted to tell 
it matter-of-factly. 

“Yes,” Hilda prompted. 

“TI saw him this morning. He 
said my heart wasn’t so good.” 

““So you can’t play any tennis 
this spring?”’ 

“So I can’t play any tennis— 
ever,”’ Michael said. 

Hilda stood there with her back 
to the fire, very still. 

“Go on,” she said. ‘‘Tell the 
rest.” 

“He said there was no reason 
why I shouldn’t live as long as 
anybody. Only I mustn’t run. 
I mustn’t even dance.” 

“Tt sort of—puts you out of — 


ee EON i things,”’ Hilda said. 

‘ bok “It makes things—different,”’ 
a Michael said. 

Hilda Hilda stood there without say- 


ing anything for a long minute. 
Then, with a little rush, she knelt beside the sofa and 
pulled his head down on her shoulder and put her cheek 
against his. The long-delayed tears came. Michael 
snuggled his cheek against hers. Her cheek was wet with 
tears, too—hot tears. 
“Tt won’t make any difference to me,” she whispered. 
Michael tried to laugh, and choked, and got control of 
himself. “It has made a difference—already,” he said. He 
managed to grin. 
She put one hand on either side of his head and gave him 
a little shake. 
“Don’t be a fool,” she said, and kissed him. 
She jumped up and went back to her chair. 
“What did your mother say?’ Hilda asked. 
“She doesn’t know—I’m not telling anybody 
but you.” 
“You'll have to tell at school,’’ she reminded him. 
(Continued on Page 115) 
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HERE was a 
time, not so 
long ago, 


when men had to 


live 


near their 


work, and as this 
work increasingly 
wasfoundin cities, 


the 


movement 


of population set 
steadily from the 
country. Certain 
learned gentle- 


men, 


who make it 


a habit to view 
everything with 
alarm, published 
acres of sta- 
tistics and covered 
reams of paper 
with discussions of 


this 
and, 


phenomenon 
long before 


the war, concerned 
themselves over 
the problem pro- 
posed in the topi- 


cal 


song that 


asked: 


How 


you going to 


keep ’em 
Down on the farm, 
After they’ve seen 
Paree? 


Luther Bur- 
bank, who says 


that 


he has been 


going to school to 
Nature too long to 
be very much per- 
turbed over any 
human develop- 
ment or vagary, 
asserts now that, 
as usual, the poi- 
son carries its own 
antidote—the dis- 


ease 


ultimately 


cures itself. He 


observes that the cityward movement continues, and 
thinks it may always do so, but that another stream, 
growing rapidly, has already begun flowing out from the 
city toward the country. To him, the most interesting 
and promising Americans today are the suburbanites. 

“The automobile is cussed and discussed,” he re- 
marks. “You can’t pick up a newspaper or a maga- 
zine without finding some reference to the trouble it 
causes and the evils that come from it, but it looks 
to me as though these pessimists are missing the one 
big outstanding fact about the auto. That fact is that 
the automobile makes it possible for city men to get 
out into the country to live. The country boys and 
girls may be going to the city, and the farms and 
orchards and ranges have missed them here and there, 
and find it a problem to replace them, but in Amer- 
ica generally the automobile has made democracy 
safe for the suburbanite.”’ 


A 


A Race of Quarter:Acre Farmers 


FAR back as history goes we have had people 
who turned naturally to the land. We always 
willhave. I suppose that a round half of the city men 
in the United States would like to be out where they 
could raise their own sweet corn, keep a cow and a 
pig and gather their own dessert in their own orchard, 
but it wasn’t until the internal-combustion engine 
was invented that many of them could realize their 


desire. 


“Now the whole complexion of life is changed 
Instead of having to be fifteen minutes 
from the office or the store, they can live an hour or 
two out, and this means that, within a radius of 
twenty-five to forty miles of every city, suburban 
growth is reaching out—reaching out—and the nurs- 
ery and seed business and the day-old-chick business 
have had a new impetus. We are beginning to pro- 
duce a hopeful proportion of quarter-acre farmers.” 

Mr. Burbank led the way to the edge of the back 
porch and indicated with a gesture the grounds im- 
mediately around his Santa Rosa home. 
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Mr. Burbank had been asked to talk for you) 
raising your own fruits and berries, and he :/' 
with arush. It happened that he had just hac! 
ter from a school-teacher, taking him to ta) 
writing in his book, The Training of the Fi 
Plant, that children should not be started in 2 
before they are ten years old. She had, he said | 
him the dickens. Helaughed good-naturedly ak |t 
“Every man to his trade!” he said. “This) 
meaning lady would just like to get her hands} 
the little shavers the minute they are four, shu ! 
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A California Prune Orchard 


““T’m too busy to garden,” he said, with a smile, “but in 
my spare time I’ve managed to show what a tenth of an 
acre can do. We have a lawn and ornamental trees and 
shrubs of twenty or thirty varieties and a flower bed or 
two, and yet in the small space that is left there has been 


Well, I won’t quarrel with her. But I’d like 
into the schoolrooms where the youngsters al’ 
throw the doors wide open and take their a 


from them and shout: ‘Come on, get out of 
Get out in the air and the sunshine, and play a) 
questions and romp around and get sunburne 
freckled, and watch the birds and the bees ar! 
dogs and cats and calves and flowers and clouc 
trees, and if I catch one of you studying fracti § 
the names of the Presidents before you’re ten I’ 5 
you an old-fashioned tanning!’”’ 

He sat down on a bench against a tool | 
basking in the sun and smiling faintly. Heis< 
wiry, white-haired little old man who looks m0) 
a country doctor or a fabled grandfather than h 
like the great naturalist he is. Through his life ¢ 
with plants he has seen fundamental laws made, 
and now he is mellow and philosophical and s 
not trying to upset the world with new idea; 
rather to open doors so that folks can see for | 
selves—bring about their own revolutions. 

“Children seem to me the greatest thing i 
world,” he said thoughtfully. “Whenever I thi 


One of the Plum Trees Developed by Mr. Burbank 
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I think of them as parents or relatives of 
im. When I think of cities I think of the 
1m who are born and raised there, and who 
t now what the freedom of the country is, 
haps never will grow to know. When I think 
iz I think of living so that the children will 
je best chance; and they have the best 
cin the open air, and the very best chance 
wry openair. I was kind of stirred up about 
s100l business, wasn’t I? Well, that is why. 
jin ought to have a chance, like a plant, to 
}ir little roots well down and their stalks 
y and‘their leaves well developed, before 
2 moved indoors and set to work. 
\ourse grown-ups need country air and sun- 
id work and play, too, and that’s why I’m 
¢ talk in these articles about gardens and 
yhard. Oddly enough, many people raise 
rand vegetables who never seem to think 
ty might have a few fruit trees, too, and 
‘ries. I don’t know just why this is, be- 
.\rry vines and fruit trees are easier to plant 
wless care afterward than anything else we 
{you start with a reliable nurseryman and 
-, what he tells you, even a man who can’t 
-\dishes grow can have his own apples and 
snd blackberries, and so on. 
} fruits, like the flowers and the vegetables, 
¢ been trained by man to do certain very 
tthings, and these habits of production are 
ithem. Most of them long ago quit think- 
h; seed bearing was their most important 
i(, and we now have several fruits and ber- 
h are practically seedless. Instead, we have 
jaem to concentrate on bearing fruit with 
zor—large, juicy, full of sugar or some defi- 
24, and of a prescribed color—to spread 
(7es out so that they can carry a good heavy 
a1 get through the season with it, to put 
rits down like anchors and to lift their leaves to give 
jrdens the proper combination of sunshine and 
3 They have learned their lesson with remarkable 
sand I don’t think it’s too fantastic to say that they 
hr job and fully appreciate good treatment and a 
€0 be of service to mankind.” 


The Danger of Barking Trees 


I} be technical a minute, and learn something that 
ny open your eyes. A tree or a berry vine, such as 
kerry, rasp- 
_ oseberry, 


“Too few people understand this, and they do 
all manner of cruel and terrible and deadly things 
to trees, such as tying wires around them, scarring 
them with tools or knives, or barking them by 
driving cultivator teams too close to them. The 
tree will make a heroic effort to live; it will try to 
heal itself, and to connect the severed life channel 
by building into itself around the cut; but not even 
a tree can perform miracles, and so, even if it does 
save itself and struggle through, it will never be 
quite so sturdy or so good a bearer. 

“No doubt you have noticed hollow trees, and 
perhaps have wondered how they could live and 
support the tremendous weights of branch and twig 
and leaf above. Well, the life of the tree and the 
channels in which strength move are on the outside 
under the bark, as I say, and this will explain the 
mystery to you. So long as the tree does not be- 
come so lopsided or top-heavy that the inner reén- 
forcing column would alone hold it up, it will 
manage to survive. Of course, eventually, it will 
fall the victim to a heavy storm, probably, but 
even then its power to resist pressure would amaze 
you if you could measure it.”’ 


A Most Cosmopolitan Fruit 


“T HAVE already explained the laboratory of the 

leaves of plants; in the tree the same process— 
the transformation of inorganic elements, such as 
nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, and so on, into pro- 
toplasm, or sugar and starch, through the sun’s 
action on the undigested food that comesin through 
root or leaf—goes on, only on a larger scale. There 
is no difference in principle between the life process 
in the tiniest woodland plant, a hundred of which 


A California Orchard in Blossom 


spreading leaves and bearing blossoms and fruits—when 
the time comes—move in a comparatively thin shell 
under the bark and outside the alburnum, or sapwood layer 
inside. Year by year the rings of tissue that carry sap and 
life grow outside the older column about the heart of the 
tree, and that explains the rings. This layer that lies just 
under the bark and that carries the life of the tree is called 
the cambium layer. If you want to kill a tree, therefore, 
you don’t have to cut it down. Cut a circle around it 
deeply enough to penetrate the cambium layer and the 
sapwood layer, and the tree will die very soon. 


can grow in a square inch of damp ground, and 
that in the mighty redwood, 3000 years old and 
300 feet high and twenty feet through. That is an 
interesting thing to know, I think; but for the man who is 
going to raise fruit trees or improve his orchard, it is a very 
important thing to know. 

“T said a minute ago that an orchard is really a simple 
problem, even to the amateur; I do not mean that it can 
be gone at carelessly or that good results will come by acci- 
dent or luck. To begin with, the most important considera- 
tion is the nursery stock you set out and the varieties you 
choose. Here you must be guided by the advice of a local 
nurseryman, if he is an honest one and knows his business, 
because only experience can tell you which varieties thrive 
best and produce 
most satisfactorily 
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in a given locality 
or climate or soil, 
and no one can 
make general rules 
for you. I have 
been interested to 
learn how fruits 
vary as to their 
adaptability to 
different environ- 
ments; they are 
like people, in a 
way —some pro- 
vincial and bound 
to limited territo- 
ries, others able to 
move about and 
mix and get along 
well in widely sep- 
arated regions, 
and a few true cos- 
mopolitans, thriv- 
ing everywhere. 
“The apple, for 
instance, is the 
most cosmopoli- 
tan of our fruits. 
It can make itself 
at home pretty 
well anywhere, 
and no matter 
where you live you 
will probably find 
one, or maybe 
three or four vari- 
eties of apples that 
will give you hand- 
somereturns. The 
pear is the next 
most cosmopoli- 
tan of the fruits, 
the peach third, 
the plum fourth, 
the prune fifth, the 


An Apple Tree on Luther Burbank’s Sebastopol Farm, Where, When This Picture Was Taken, 526 Varieties of Apple Were Ripening 
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T THE seeming end of the 
world, otherwise the end and 
jumping-off place of the 


United States of America, there lies TL EQhL VU S19 (RVA PT ERD BY c. D. 


a wide dreaming country, flat as a 

painted floor. It is touched here and there with strange 
blanched thickets of buttonwood and of white mangrove. 
It is spread with coarse salt grass and patched broadly 
with amazing thick saltweeds, which in the intense summer 
turn orange and canary and shell pink and scarlet. The 
five occupied and the six empty houses of Flamingo, silver 
gray on their twelve-foot unpainted stilts, look to be wad- 
ing in these shallows of color—shallows which melt at east 
and west horizons into silvery sun mirage, above which the 
tops of strange far palm trees float detached. To the south- 
ward, away from which the trees and the coarse grass lean 
under the continuous beating of the wind, toward which 
the houses blankly stare, the weedy color stops abruptly 
before a blistering white strip of beach tufted 

with occasional trees. For thereis the lime-green 

and unforgettable sea itself, Gulf and Atlantic 

merged and murmurous, running viciously south- 

east. The tropic sun which dominates this coun- 

try, whitening its light and its beaches, blanching 

its houses, coloring hotly its weeds, burns remote, 
shrouded in terrible 
blue. 

Far beneath it, one 
day in May, from the 
distant curve of beach 
where he chose to bathe, 
toward the most de- 
tached of theeleven gray 
shacks, Mr. Pinsher 
stepped sedately, his 
parasol over his panama, 
his bath towel over his 
arm, his Palm Beach 
suit over the rotundity 
of his figure, contem- 
plating bigamy. 

Mr. Pinsher’s face 
gave no sign of the heat 
and fury of such an act. 
Innocence and calm 
dwelt in his faintly 
popped blue eyes, calm 
and innocence on his 
sun-pinked cheeks, on 
his smart sandy-gray 
mustache. Yet within 
him romance struggled 
with terror. Hewalked, 
a small figure, across the 
silence of that lost sun- 
struck plain, chewing 
the fear of dreams real- 
ized. He was thinking, 
for the first time in the 
tremendous adventure 
which had brought him 
so far, of Mrs. Emma 
Thompson Pinsher, pos- 
sibly at this very mo- 
ment arguing with the 
fishman at the kitchen 
entrance to the Pinsher 
boarding house, situated, as her cards read, “‘In one of the 
most desirable residential districts of New York, easily ad- 
jacent to Central Park.”’ And yet, as his own earlier read- 
ing had instructed him, surely no triumphant South Sea 
explorer taking his ease in some languorous green island 
among purple waters would have hesitated for a moment 
to espouse the radiant daughter of the local chieftain. 
Policy as well as romance would forbid the remembrance of 
a previous Mrs. Explorer, sharp-nosed and rigorous among 
the brooms and hash platters of a practical boarding house. 
Mr. Pinsher thought strenuously of his wife because he was 
petrified with horror at the idea of a marriage of conven- 
ience with Uanna Gumbs. Uanna was the daughter of Two- 
Gun Gumbs. They lived in the largest house, on the highest 
stilts, the one with the new mosquito netting and the two 
alligator skulls, white bleached and grinning. It was Two- 
Gun and Uanna who felt the marriage would be convenient. 

If Mr. Pinsher, as a whitish, fattish boy in high school, 
had realized to what terrifying lengths his taste for ro- 
mances of travel in dim and lavish parts would lead him, 
perhaps he would have aspired desperately to the basket- 
ballteam. But instead he discovered a fine glow of response 
to one of those small-print advertisements: ‘‘Canvasser 
wanted. Make from $60 to $100 a week selling indis- 
pensable household invention.’”” Romance had caught him 


Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
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With Uanna's Bold, Gold, Posses: 

sive Eyes Fixed Firmly Upon Him, 

Announcing That They Were Gor 

ing to Get Married, Mr. Pinsher 

Realized That He Was Sharply 
Up Against It 


definitely. The long trail, the out trail, had marked his 
trudging figure for its own. 

There was something awfully exciting to Leroy Pinsher 
in the interminable beckoning rank of doors, streetful after 
streetful. He approached them breathlessly as the very 
citadels of adventure. His eyes rounded and his plump 
cheeks pinked when the answering housewife blocked a 
view into strange depths of hallway within. There was 
always the possibility that the door, swinging open, would 
reveal some tropic and Aladdin-like interior, crammed with 
drama, and a red-mouthed, brunet heroine, struggling in 
the toils of an adequate villain, from which who but Leroy 


» Pinsher would rescue her. 


But the moment of drama was always a little farther 
down the street. The doors grew more familiar. The in- 
dispensable household invention lost its charm. As a con- 
sequence, Mr. Pinsher looked about to bring his romance 
in his hand. A particularly pink complexion soap, nearly 
smelling of gardenias, gave his interested rosy face, his 
eager blue eyes, his gently persuasive voice their oppor- 
tunity. He developed quite a genius for suggesting the 
possibility of beauty to faces more familiar with cabbage 
fumes and soot. His success brought him a better room, a 
cane on Sundays and the beginning feathery whisper of a 
mustache. It brought him the tight hand of Miss Emma 
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emerging from the Subway in a strangi | 
proved a quaint sort of resurrection. | 
His ears were thrilled at the hoarse, hé i 
thutterings of ships’ whistles. His men 
took gratefully to cobbles which led to 1) 
beautiful funnels of ships. It was dc} 
somewhere, lost in a fog of excitemen! 
found the yacht. 
Actually a low, black, rakish craft, it lunged a i 
sprit clear across the pavement at him staring an \ 
horses. ; 
He walked down the wharf and found an em/ 
to sit on and so sat, his knees together, his cr 


spotted pink, soothing his eyes on her. It was 
inhaled deeply the very varnish from the trim ‘/ 
gold gleaming of the very brasses. For three hor 
there, breathing hard through his nose, staring at ? 
of freedom, beauty and adventure. ; 
Presently he became aware of a huge figure, bul! 
in seagoing blue, with a shaggy head of white hal 
albino chrysanthemum over a brick-red face, wh * 
to be gesticulating at him with large circular gesti* 
the head of the yacht’s gangplank. 
“T say, you \there,” the gentleman called— 
Pinsher was the last person in the world to belie’ ' 
any way intoxicated—‘“’s time for ’noth’ drink. | 
Mr. Pinsher looked behind him to see who W 
addressed and encountered no one but the vague ® 
ing possibility of himself. 
‘““Ah—me, you mean?” he asked faintly. _ , 
“Tf there’s anybody else,” the gentleman said, | 
t’ step lively. You don’t eggs—ex—you don’t exp ’ 
bring it to you, do you?” 
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b-why, no; no, certainly not,’’ said Mr. Pinsher, 
li; toward the gangplank, gnashed with excited 
ion. ““But, you see—I’m afraid there’s a slight 
pubtless you have mistaken me for someone else.” 
imly not!” exclaimed the gentleman, drawing 
n thickets of eyebrow down over piercingly black 
«5; quite imp-ossible. ’S quite thorerly impossible. 
yisn’t it?” Mr. Pinsher stared up at him pitifully, 
{ agree. The black eyes were illumined with a 
orare sweetness and lucidity. ‘‘Then do come 
,ay dear boy, now do. Here it is nearly twenty 
scsince I’ve had a drink, all on ‘count of your 
v7 obstinacy.” 

hisher, his eyes almost failing to focus out of sheer 
s{found himself in a huge leather chair in a lounge 
istily sumptuous, gazing at his host across a tray 
cored glasses each a mile high. An imposing per- 
a hite coat, who gazed at him with the eye of a dead 
z,eemed to have produced the tray out of nowhere. 
mer took a glass in the least conspicuous manner 
cand held it under his nose until his host should in- 
‘iat it was proper to do with it. He having in- 
iMr. Pinsher sipped, coughing politely behind his 
waediately afterward. He leaned forward in his 
mi his head cocked, listening with quivering inten- 
4: white-headed gentleman’s ensuing flow of mellif- 
jricate speech. 

4e matter of rime scheme of the third ghazal of 
you would no doubt insist, my dear fellow, the 
lty of the cup and the cupbearer is clearly indi- 

fot that I agree with lesser students of the lyric 
nhat he was constantly lost in a maze of ecstatic 
in, The good Hafiz has more bowels than that. 
» cher hand f 

‘ice flowed and surged. The highballs passed like 
ars in review. Yet to these Mr. Pinsher merely 
xed his lips and waved vaguely for them to pass on, 
aiinst his own excitement all the alcohol in the 
ys as impotent as cambric tea. How the question 
jiually departing on the yacht arose he had no idea, 
; he was by the suspicion that he was supposed to 
nine else. Yet in a pause among the Persian poets 
wher distinctly heard the gentleman say that he— 
ereant Leroy Pinsher, himself, in person—was a 
wn and a philosopher and they would sail next 
ain time for cocktails before lunch. Mr. Pinsher, 
gneredulously at the individual in the white coat 
-xpression of protest, met there nothing but the 
fi-faced calm. He therefore left, gritting his teeth 
tiling his mustache. By George, he would go on 
ait! Just let anybody try to stop him! 


— 


“So This is the Young Woman. 


No one did. He arrived at the gangplank of that sleek, 
lovely vessel with his things in an old brief case, breathless 
and quivering before possible rebuff, humbly determined, 
aching with eagerness. A smart crew jumping around 
under the eye of a knobby-faced individual, with any num- 
ber of gold stripes here and there about him, never threw 
him a glance. The herring-eyed one in the white coat ap- 
peared suddenly and took his brief case from him with the 
information that Mr. Newnham was in the lounge. A 
hurried deck hand stood aside for him with such meekness 
that Mr. Pinsher wanted to clap the poor fellow comfort- 
ingly on the shoulder. He lifted his feet over the high 
threshold as a late comer would leg it across the bar of 
heaven. 

Below, Mr. Newnham sat playing asmall piano with large 
vague gestures. He frowned heavily at Mr. Pinsher and 
put his weight on the loud pedal. When he stopped play- 
ing, the man in the white coat brought in cocktails. Mr. 
Pinsher sat down, clinging to the stém of his glass. Mr. 
Newnham swallowed his drink, looked long and frowningly 
at Mr. Pinsher as if trying to remember something, and 
went on playing. Mr. Pinsher listened with what he con- 
sidered a look of judicious appreciation; but inside him, he 
was one huge gong with his heart for the clapper. Pres- 
ently by the curious gliding sensation in his head he 
became aware that they had sailed. 

It would be pleasant to record how Mr. Pinsher sat, in 
the following days, with his heart ticking high against his 
ribs as the yacht poked her bowsprit constantly toward 
bluer and wider horizons; pleasant, but impossible. Before 
then, about the second hour after lunch, the yacht got her- 
self into a woolly white blinding fog and lay to, booing inter- 
minably among other fog-lost ships, like a herd of unhappy 
cows, wallowing heavily in the swells. And Mr. Pinsher 
was led to his stateroom and put to bed in a state of com- 
plete and goggle-eyed seasickness. 

There were no days thereafter for Mr. Pinsher, no 
nights, no calm sunrises over the sea, no lingering and 
mystical sunsets. Time was not, but only horrible soul- 
searching sensations and the throbbing sour misery of this 
world. At vast intervals a voice spoke repellently of soup 
in cups. His head was only a battered shell. His body 
was all stomach and it a kicked football. Only deep within 
all that, somewhere his identity kept clammy uncertain 
hands upon itself. 

Happiness, to Mr. Pinsher, after centuries, became slowly 
the absence of discomfort. Gradually his room took shape 
around him. Across the blazing porthole the sea was a 
straight blue edge, bluer than bluing. He stretched himself 
gingerly, turning his head with fearful care, as if it had been 
a fragile sort of new-laid egg. The jiggle of the engines was 


Well, That’s Very Nice, I’m Sure, 


a pleasant titillation along his bones. He sat up and 
maneuvered himself to his feet, trying a step or two with 
tender concern. By the time he had dressed and shaved 
himself the light was dimming. He was regarding his 
cheeks, just warming up from a clear green, in the mirror, 
when the progress of the yacht was stopped in a strange 
muffled soft sort of shock. It was as if a hand had caught 
hold of it below and pulled it backward, and then, care- 
fully, gently, tipped the whole thing over on one side. Mr. 
Pinsher balanced himself doubtfully on the inclined floor 
and stared at his shaving brush and the soap which rolled 
off his toilet case. When he inserted his head through the 
round of the porthole his only slightly lowered glance en- 
countered any quantity of clear bright green which might 
have been glass if it had not been water. He brought his 
head inside and listened. Overhead, feet in rubber soles 
thudded back and forth, but he could hear no shouting, no 
confusion. He found his way upstairs and on deck. 

There a sunset like an explosion in a pastel factory hung 
the whole roundness of the world with rose and lilac and 
pale green. The shimmering empty surface of the water 
was streaked with it. The air, soft against his face as a 
blown silk ribbon, seemed itself to be tinctured gold. To 
the northwest, under a flaming bar of glory, a silvery haze 
hung and turned purple. Mr. Pinsher gazed about him 
with his very soul wrenched open and quivering under the 
tremendous silent blossoming of thesky. His soul stretched 
up within him, lifting his head and straightening his shoul- 
ders, making his lungs expand majestically. In fact, as he 
clutched the rail and stared, his soul was a full six feet and 
brawny, a swaggering buccaneer of a soul, sniffing the far- 
flung tingle of the horizon. 

““This,’’ Mr. Pinsher gasped to his soul, “‘is all right.” 

“Aye, aye, my hearty,” his soul bellowed to Mr. Pinsher. 
‘Shiver our timbers, but this is home.” 

There were feet coming along the deck behind him. 

“Look here,’’ Mr. Pinsher said imperiously, turning to 
find himself stopping a deck hand, “‘what’s happened to 
the yacht?” 

The man eyed him deferentially and said, “Stuck on a 
reef, sir. Be here some time, sir,’ and was off. 

‘Well, well!’”’ Mr. Pinsher said aloud, taking a thought- 
ful turn or two along the deck. ‘‘ Well, well, well! Well, 
well!” he said again briskly, seeing the steward approach. 
Somehow he knew now he was only the steward. “‘Thisisa 
pretty state of affairs, steward, I must say.”’ 

“Yes, sir, decidedly, sir. Glad to see you on deck again, 
sir. Mr. Newnham has ordered highballs on the after 
deck, sir.” 

‘“‘In-deed!’’ Mr. Pinsher said, staring. ‘‘Isn’t he going 
to do anything? Just sit there and drink?”’ 

(Continued on Page 209) 


Think You Could Do Some Scrubbing for Me Occasionally ?”’ 
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Broadway, Oklahoma City, May 1, 


HE coming of the settlers to plow and fence the free 
['sanee was the beginning of the last act of the great 

American Wild West Show; but that last act was, in 
many ways, the shootingest of all. 

Those pioneer farmers who plodded into the range coun- 
try with a plow, a cookstove, a bed, a skillet and a family 
in a covered wagon, and settled along the watercourses, 
were nesters to the cowmen and the Indians, who alike 
hated and despised them because they broke the sod and 
fenced the prairies, driving away the Indians’ game and 
cramping the cattlemen’s style. 

“Nester’”’ was a term of contempt, denoting a creature 
so low as to be content to nest in a two-by-four plot of only 
160 acres and grub his living meanly out of the soil, in- 
stead of ranging the plains high, wide and handsome. In 
it, too, was something of the ancient scorn of the horseman 
for the foot slogger. Few nesters but had to fight to hold 
their ground, many a cabin went up in smoke and not a 
few families were frightened out, sometimes leaving dead 
behind them. 

Oklahoma Territory was the last great tract of arable 
land opened to settlement, and the bars came down only 
after years of struggle, political machinations in Washing- 
ton, and sometimes warfare between the cattleman and the 
land-hungry farmer. 

The most noted leader of those farmers was David L. 
Payne, who gave his best years, and eventually his life, to 
the cause. Payne was to that movement what John Brown 
of Ossawatomie was to the campaign to free the slaves. 
Payne would organize a colony of settlers, move with them 
into the Indian Territory and squat. As that whole coun- 
try was reserved for 
the Indians, the Goy- 
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I became one of Payne’s Oklahoma boomers in 1883, and 
went with his colony to Rock Falls, where we formed a 
settlement. We even had a newspaper, the War Chief. In 
1884 United States troops took all of us beyond the border 
and destroyed or dispersed our belongings, including the 
printing press, which was smashed. 

One of my possessions, of which I am vastly proud, is a 
certificate of membership in Payne’s Oklahoma Colony, 
dated at Wichita, Kansas, July 9, 1883, and signed by 
William L. Couch, president, and A. C. McCord, secretary. 
It is framed and hangs on the wall of my home—a rare 
document. 

Payne died suddenly in 1884 at Wellington, Kansas, 
while at breakfast. His friends believed then, and I be- 
lieve yet, that he was poisoned by those who opposed the 
opening of Oklahoma. His death filled the Oklahoma 
boomers with resentment, focused public attention upon 
the opening of the Territory, and hastened it. The first 
opening came soon thereafter. Moses led the Israelites to 
the edge of Canaan, but died just before they went in to 
possess it. So Payne led his Oklahoma boomers through a 
wilderness of struggle and was permitted only to view the 
promised land. He will live in history as the Father of 
Oklahoma. Payne County is named for him. 

William L. Couch, who as president signed my certifi- 
cate, raced in on horseback and took a quarter section 
where the courthouse now stands in Oklahoma City. 
There was another claimant to the same land, and he lay 
behind a pile of fence posts and shot and killed Couch. So 
all his work to have the country opened brought only 
death to Couch, as it did to Payne and to others. 


ernment would send 
troops to arrest Payne 
and move him and his 
colonists out. Payne 
would organize an- 
other colony and the 
same thing would be 
repeated. 


Squatters 


E WAS a born or- 

ator, and he be- 
came the evangelist of 
that promised land, go- 
ing up and down the 
border, preaching that 
it was a sinful waste 
for that rich soil to be 
held for a few Indians 
who would not till it, 
while so many farmers 
were eager to go in and 
possess it and improve 
it. Many thought him 
a dreamer and a crank, 
but he knew that every 
colony that went and 
was expelled stirred up 
the agitation and has- 
tened the day when 
the land would be 
opened. 
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Main Street, Oklahoma City, June 1, 1889 


April 4 


BY FRED E, §j 
Al. B. MAC DONE 


Oklahoma was opened to settlers in sections, in } 
years. In all those openings the land was taken by x 
in, or racing for it from the border, with the eXC¢ j 
the Big Pasture, or Lawton drawing, in which ¢ | 
were apportioned in a lottery. 

Bill Tilghman and I took part in all those open | 
we saw Oklahoma City, Guthrie, Chandler, Law) 
other places grow in a day from nothing or a fey 
apiece to cities. / 

The Greatest Horse Race Ever Run| 
se THE opening of the Sac and Fox Indian if 

Tilghman won a fine farm of 160 acres near 0} 
He went there to live and was twice elected sheriff :) 
to the state senate by that county. I was unludl i 
the openings except the Cherokee Strip, in 18¢ 
strip was 150 miles long and 80 miles wide, as fine | 
of land as ever a crow flew over. I already knew 
every square mile of that tract. I had raced across 
first opening of old Oklahoma in 1889, when I} 
Guthrie and arrived too late to be a prize winne | 
United States deputy marshal, and as a buyer of , 
horses for the Government, I had ridden over mi| 
and had camped on every one of its watercourses 
the Government decided to open the Strip I wen’ 
again and looked it over. I saw that we | 
named Perry, was to be the big town and I made | 
mind to try for a farm as close to that place as I ¢ 

The Government surveyed the tract, laid it |’ 
farms of 160 acres each, selected town sites and § 

them off into li} 
set a day for th } 


Oklahoma City, Qne Week Oid 


ing. I knew t) 
fastest horses | 
West would be 
in this greate:! 
that was ever 1 
which the prize’ 
farm or town i 
every winner. Ji 


race is not aly 


bought a : 
tang, or I 


kind of mountt 
ery quality ne 
to win in 


ancestors. Owner 
in the race mig) 
fleeter of foot, b 
would have 1? 

staying qualities 
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ok three weeks of constant handling and gentling 
ri had that Indian pony broken so he would let me 
nhim. Then I began training both him and myself 
elop our wind and toughen us for the race. Hach 
f thirty days I rode the mustang as fast as he could 
ren, out from Oklahoma City nine miles and right 
-zain, a continuous ride of eighteen miles. At the 
othat time he could run the eighteen miles in one 
_ithout stopping and without becoming winded. 
n0f the rules of the opening was that everyone that 
ehe run must first register with a government agent 
g; a certificate, and he must keep off the Strip until 
. the day of opening. A few days before the opening 
nto Orlando to register. I expected to get through 
‘in an hour or two, but when I reached Orlando 
3 as a line of men and women stretching out from the 
window for fully a mile. [I fell in at the tail end, 
line soon reached behind me for a quarter of a mile 
We moved up a short step at a time, then a long 
id another step. If aman fell out he lost his place. 
line for fifty-eight hours. For three days and two 
was on my feet, slowly inching forward, without a 
/ sleep, the hot sun baking me all day, a thick dry 
ting in clouds and clogging mouth and nostrils, with 
hice to wash and without a morsel to eat until the 
ynight, when I heard my name called. A man was 
sip and down the line looking for me. It was 
fious Charlie Johnson, a friend of the old Dodge 
cys. He had heard I 
whe line and he came 
evith sandwiches and 
, ottles of beer. 


erokee Strip 


Trace was run Sep- 
mer 16, 18938. The 
iment had moved all 
firs and others off the 
be opened, and sol- 
vere stationed on the 
2) to prevent anyone 
wnturing in until the 
, inute of noon on that 


vit to Orlando early 
ning of therace. It 
aiown of 200 people; 
rw 30,000 men and 
» were there, milling 
n and hungry and 
for no one had ex- 
cuchacrowd. Allthe 
the village stores 
ten eaten the night 
eand the wells had 
imped almost dry. 
rt feed and water for 
cy, but could get no 
dst for myself. 
Id freighters’ road 
Yrlando to Perry 
=the border there, and 


Ww 
ioe) 
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A Colony of Boomers Moving 


Down Washington Avenue, 
Wellington, Kansas, Into Fore 
bidden Oklahoma, in 1882 


as it followed an almost 
straight line, my plan was 
to travel that road. At reg- 
ular distances inside the line 
cavalry rode patrol. On our 
side of the line, in sight to 
the right and left, were 30,- 
000 people. Most of them 
had been looking with 
yearning eyes for ten years 
and longer tothisday. They 
were the land-hungry ones 
from all parts of the nation. 
Among them were hundreds 
of the original Oklahoma 
boomers of Payne’s colonies. 
All were as impatient, as 
eager, as greedy for the land 
ahead as they would have 
been if they were starving 
and it was food instead of 
land to be raced for. They 
chafed, crowded, cursed and 
even fought for places near 
the line, and the din they 
made blended into a great 
roar. Over all hung a thick 
cloud of dust. 

Asnoon drew near, the im- 


~| 


Pklahoma City’s First Fourth of July, 1889; Soldiers Drawn Up in the Street and Santa Fe Train Arriving 
With a Holiday Crowd 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Crack of the Gun at the 
Kansas Border, April 22, 
1889, the First Oklahoma Run 


patience grew. The shout- 
ing and cursing became like 
the growling roar of penned- 
up hungry animals. Thelast 
five minutes seemed like a 
day and the last minute like an hour. Then came the crack 
of the soldiers’ guns, and the horde surged forward over 
the line, on horseback, on bicycles, in all imaginable kinds 
of wagons, buggies, buckboards, and on foot. 


The Three Horsemen 


S I WAITED in the line I was wedged in between a big 
man and a little woman. The man was a plainsman 
with a bushy beard, a six-shooter in his belt, a wooden leg 
and a jug of whisky, of which he had been drinking freely. 
He was mounted on an Indian pony like mine. 

The young woman was not more than eighteen, I 
judged, and a beauty. She was mounted on a coal-black 
Thoroughbred. She told me she had trained him for the 
race; and so she might split the wind more easily, she 
had shortened sail and wore black tights and a skullcap. 
It developed that the three of us were going to race for 
Perry. I remarked that I aimed to be the first man to 
reach Perry. 

She laughed and retorted, “Just follow me and I’ll show 
you the way.” 

The big man with the wooden leg and the jug inter- 
rupted with: ‘“I’ll tell ’em in Perry that you’re both 
a-comin’.” 

At the crack of the rifles we started in that order, the 


big man on my left and the girl on my right, and for a mile 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Al New Drive on Organized Crime 


HE New York Legislature last year appointed a joint 

committee, under the chairmanship of Senator Caleb 
H. Baumes, to study the crime situation in that state and 
to suggest more effective means of coping with it. The re- 
cently published report of this committee indicates that it 
has performed an exacting task with signal ability. Its 
recommendations are specific and clean-cut, and they em- 
body so much clear thinking and sound sense that they are 
worthy of study and acceptance in almost every state in 
the Union. The sturdy spirit of the Baumes committee 
manifests itself in one of the closing paragraphs of its re- 
port: 

“Organized crime needs to feel the cold steel of even- 
handed justice administered with stout hearts in just as 
cool and calculating a manner as the potential assassin 
who enters the dwelling at dead of night with a gun loaded 
for action, or pokes a pistol in the face of the unsuspecting, 
in the bank, in the store or the office or on the highway. 
Security of person and property and the peace of society 
should not longer be menaced by easy bail, light sentences, 
nor the sentimental administration of the law.” 

New York, like most American commonwealths, is in- 
adequately policed when compared with European coun- 
tries in which crime is held within the narrowest limits. 
The committee was obviously right in recommending gen- 
eral increases of local forces and the early establishment of 
a central bureau of criminal identification, thorough in- 
vestigation of the history of all applicants for bail in felony 
cases, and prompt collection on all defaulted bail bonds. 

Special attention was paid to robbery and crimes of vio- 
lence. Among other reforms proposed was the repeal of the 
clause in the penal code limiting to twenty years the maxi- 
mum sentence that can be imposed in robbery cases and 
the provision fixing at fifteen years the minimum sentence 
for robbery and burglary. The courts should have much 
greater latitude in meeting existing conditions. 

In view of the fact that convictions for robbery in the 
Empire State increased from 280 in 1920 to 601 in 1925, the 
committee urged more care in the issuance of pistol per- 
mits and proposed that the sentence of a person committing 
felony while armed shall be double what he would other- 
wise have received, and that under no circumstances shall 
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he be let out on probation or his term in prison cut short. 
It is understood that the criminal element did not hail 
these recommendations with delight. 

Other suggested reforms calculated to quicken the gait of 
justice include reduction from a year to thirty days of the 
period within which a defendant must enter an appeal and 
the requirement that the appeal be argued within sixty 
days; limitation of the rights of defendants in cases in 
which they plead insanity and provisions whereby a person 
accused of crime may waive a trial by jury. Furthermore, 
the committee would empower the courts to resentence 
convicts originally sentenced as first offenders, upon dis- 
covery that the offense was not their first. 

Few laymen are able to understand why it is that in 
New York State and in certain other jurisdictions the 
prosecuting officer is debarred by law from directing the 
attention of the jury to the failure of the defendant to 
exercise his right to go on the witness stand and testify in 
his own behalf. Everyone knows that the prosecutor’s in- 
ability to explain to a green jury the significance of the 
defendant’s unwillingness to subject his own evidence to the 
hazards of cross-examination is responsible for almost daily 
miscarriages of justice. The committee recommends the 
repeal of this pernicious clause in the criminal code, on the 
ground that the innocent have nothing to fear if they tell a 
truthful story. 

The parole system, the ease with which habitual crim- 
inals may secure bail and the unwarranted exercise of 
executive clemency all came in for sharp and well-deserved 
criticism. In many states the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that sentences imposed by the trial court be carried 
out as imposed will have the approbation of those who 
have observed the all-too-frequent cases in which parole 
and pardon boards have year after year shielded hardened 
offenders from the hand of the law. 

District Attorney Banton believes that if the recom- 
mendations embodied in this report are adopted it will be 
possible to try all criminal offenders who plead not guilty 
within three weeks of the time their plea is entered. This 
achievement alone would be of the highest importance. 

If every state in the Union would study the crime situa- 
tion within its own borders as intelligently as it has been 
studied in New York, and would adopt, both in letter and 
in spirit, the recommendations of a strong legislative com- 
mittee, crime would presently become far less profitable 
and prevalent than it is today. Lawlessness can and will 
be checked, but not by the employment of kindergarten 
discipline or Pollyanna methods. 


Discovering Climate 


LIMATE is one of the most recent and novel elements 
@ of value to be entered into the sum total of national 
wealth. Europe has long had Switzerland and the Riviera, 
and for more than half a century the prosperous residents 
of our cities have sent their families for a summer vacation 
But 
a change of winter climate for any except a chosen few is a 
decidedly recent acquisition, although now fast assuming 
the proportions of a big industry. 

The practice of seeking sunnier and warmer climes in 
winter has grown with the means of those who migrate. 
It is fundamentally due to increased wealth, and is one of 
the most estimable results of prosperity. Thousands are 
adding in this fashion an increment of health and life to 
what for so many of them is none too strong a hold upon 
either. There are stern publicists who say the Nordic stock 
cannot thrive in mild and sunny climes, but the present 
descendants of a once sturdy ancestry are willing to take 
the chances of a couple of months each winter in Florida 
or California. 

But abuses almost invariably accompany new indus- 
tries, and climate is no exception. A number of years ago 
the truth-in-advertising movement was organized to check 
the misrepresentations of salesmanship. Just now we need 
a truth-in-climate movement. A certain natural exaggera- 
tion, or perhaps intoxication, is bred by sunny skies and 
gentle temperatures. Yet regions which boast of these 
assets will only injure themselves in the long run by false 
or tricky statements. 


to the cooler precincts of mountain and seashore. 


Ae 
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Misrepresentation creeps easier perhaps into illu: 
than into the printed word. Advertising matter of 
climates may include a photograph of a crowdec; 
taken in summer, the same beach in winter rarely h, 
any bathers except a few snowbirds who would }y 
as well in the more wintry climes of Boston, New Yi- 
Chicago. Or the impression may be given that aneys 
is on the ocean when miles of dredging still remai 
done to connect it with salt water. | 

Or we find that the alluring pictures of the newes | 
ure paradise represent the promoter’s dream of 4 tl 
city rather than its present actual appearance, An| 
not deserve the name unless gifted with imaginati( , 
reality is often quite different from the imps) 
upon those who see the picture. | 

It is well to realize that perfect climatic conditii, 
year around are extremely rare, if existent at all, i 
are sections of the southwestern desert which boast } 
desirable winter climate, but only intolerable heat i, 
mer. These are in the low desert altitudes; in high 
tudes the climate in summer is in places literally ;} 
but snow and cold are to be found in winter. 

There are a few cities close to the ocean in ou 
southerly regions which possess a marvelously e§ 
climate the year around. But many persons whs 
milder weather do so for respiratory troubles, and t]/ 
likely to find fog and dampness in the equable i 
Perhaps it is merely mugginess and lack of stimulus} 
mar the otherwise perfect weather. Or it may be toi | 
wind. The author of a new textbook on the climates! 
United States tells how, in a land where every pro 
pleases, a norther struck in the middle of March, and} 
continental trains were stalled by the blowing sand{ 
few hours the percentage of saturation, after falling 
to zero, rose to 97 per cent. 

The newcomer in any region that boasts of its ¢} 
is always being told that the weather is quite ur 
Besides, while the outside climate seeker wants : 
skies, the farmers, who form the backbone of mos) 
munities, are sure to wail unless it rains. : 

Changes of residence because of climate are often | 
vantage, but except in cases of actual physical impail 2 
and not always then, form no substitute for other | 
of attaining happiness. Fundamentally, for most | 
happiness is to be found only where our work takesv} 
that is not always in places that count climate ; 
chief of their attractions. 


{ 


The Recovery of Germany 


N 1913 Helfferich estimated the per capita ince! 

Germany at six hundred and forty gold mat! | 
annum. Converted into gold marks of the pure) j 
power of 1925, this amounts to some nine hundre( 
marks a head per annum. The per capita income al 
ent is estimated by a competent and conservative ( 
mist, Kuczynski, at eight hundred gold marks per au 
This is a reduction of scarcely more than ten per cer 
the interval, Germany has passed through a disastrou 
gone through the worst inflation in history and is urd 
ligation to make heavy paymentsin reparation. e 
Plan has been in operation a little more than a yea 

The present per capita income has not the same (| 
bution as existed before the war. The middle classe! 
the urban workers have less, the peasants have more. | 
inflation effected a partial redistribution of wealth. 
loss of foreign investments has not been replaced. | 
items are apparently concerned in the loss of a 
income of a hundred marks a year as revealed i 
mates quoted above. 

Human nature possesses an extraordinary ¢ai 
comeback. This holds for our economic as well 
physical capacity. Given half a chance, a pop! 
parently exhausted by war works itself rapidly | oy 
customary income and standard of living. Germanim 
and standard of living are not restored, but the] 
already accomplished gives promise of early restore 
Germany has already confounded the dire predictio 


7 


pessimists at home and abroad. We may be sure Bi) 


come to pass with the other European countries. 


| 
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JUCATION is so nearly universal today 
ind wealth so great that it might seem as 
dt the problem of the young man in realiz- 
jambitions of a successful business career had been 
dn advance. Colleges and universities are swamped 
sidents, most of whom accept higher education as 
+f natural right. Wide distribution of wealth and 
tof opportunity are literally among the wonders of 
yld. Yet in spite of these recognized evidences of 
bag in American society, there is not a day in which 
-umbers of men do not vainly seek increase of pay 
“ancement in position in every conceivable kind of 
«;, failing to secure which, they eat out their hearts 
tssness and discontent. It is still true, as it always 
yn, and perhaps always will be, that reaching the 
ot easy. 

fre of multiplied opportunity, substantial numbers 
ug men pouring from the schools and colleges each 
gail to find themselves. They shift from job to job, 
ahelp and counsel, dissatisfied with their prospects 
vh the world of business which they have entered. 
jrespect they join the hosts of older men who are 
its of failure, of being in a rut, of fitting the descrip- 
jhe round peg in a square hole. 
erial-and-error method of finding one’s place in the 
|, not so serious with those who have finished only 
sil educational requirement of gram- 
siool or even of high-school training. 
jo not expect so much to begin with, 
bitrying one thing after another such 
ten discover, in time, the jobs which 
ke and can hold. 

igher education, 

3 heavy expendi- 
atime and money, 
ms more common, 
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the social ill of misplaced men attracts more attention. The 
graduate of college or professional school cannot change 
from position to position so blithely as the younger lad, 
and, finding his ambitions unrealized, he may go through 
life unhappy and disappointed. 

Partly for the reasons just stated, there has been grow- 
ing in the public mind of late the conviction that many 
people, even in what might be called the upper grades, are 
engaged in work for which they are not suited. In other 
words, they are misplaced. The ambition of a successful 
career is not more rapidly or frequently realized, it is held, 
because the individual does not know what he wants to do 
or whether he has the requisite fitness. He is ignorant of 
life’s possibilities and of how his own strength and weak- 
ness may be adapted thereto. 

As these ideas or facts have taken hold of the public 
mind there has sprung into being an intense interest in 
character analysis and vocational guidance. More and 
more it is felt that if only the individual can be given 
enough information and counsel concerning himself and 
the vocational choices open to him, he will choose more 
wisely, avoid the tragedy of a misfit life and attain to 
greater success and happiness. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Naturally, systematic vocational guidance has 
obtained its strongest foothold in the schools, on 
the theory that if children can be directed toward 
the tasks for which they are fitted all the members of 
society will be properly adjusted to their work within a 
generation. 

One authority states that so widespread have these 
activities become that of the twenty million children of 
school age in the country probably two or three millions 
‘are being touched by vocational-guidance activities.” 

But this, of course, is only a beginning, for the majority 
of children still grow up without help in adjusting them- 
selves to the occupational demands of life. Besides, the 
children are only part of the problem. As one psycholo- 
gist, Prof. Harry D. Kitson, has said in a recent book on 
the subject: 

“Even though a person becomes well adjusted to one 
vocation, he should not necessarily be regarded as limited 
to it for the rest of his life. He might develop interests 
and acquire abilities that would fit him equally well for 
another occupation. Indeed, the changing conditions of 
the world force the individual to make occupational adjust- 
ments from time to time. Vocational guidance should be 
a continuous factor in the life of every individual.” 

Several of the world’s greatest men have gone through 
apparent failure, broken and disappointed, before they 
reached success. There are advocates of vocational guid- 
ance who insist that if these geniuses could have studied 
vocations in their youth, they probably “‘would not have 
gone through those unfortunate early experiences.”’ 

One need not accept such 

extreme statements, and 

yet admit that literally mil- 

lions start upon their life 

work, and even continue 

therein, for reasons that 

4 ; are utterly trivial and 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“Vi, I Sent Buster Out Early This Morne 
ing With Old Bill Coondog and His Boys. 
It’s Time That Pup Learned Something 
Useful. Let’s Step Over to Bill’s! They 
May Have Returned’’ 


Books That Boom in the Spring, Tra-La! 


Our Own Forecast as to What You'll Take Along 
This Summer 


CLASS A—BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO READ 


O. 1. Somebody’s Reminiscences. Invaluable for 
| \ | the hotel porch, as it won’t matter in the least when 
old Mrs. MeWhortle calls out as she passes ‘‘ What 
are you doing—reading?” and upon being answered in the 
affirmative drags over a chair and settles down for a nice 
long chat. Usually written by someone who has been ac- 
quainted with, married to or patted on the head—in our 
opinion, too hard for his or her own good—by practically 
all the distinguished people of the last half century, such 
as Harriet Beecher Stowe, Frankie Bailey, King Leopold, 
and soon; and describes New York society when Governor’s 
Island was considered way uptown, and The Black Crook 
was just beginning to mortify the American Girl. 

No. 2. The Prize-Winning Novel—Foreign. You might 
as well buy this or people will insist on lending it to you 
and then you’d have to read 
more of it. Thesort of book 
critics hail, and considered 
by those who know their Ice- 
land to be a faithful record 
of the peasantry of that 
country. Another draw- 
back is that it invariably 
comes in two volumes, with 
every promise of another 
next year. 

No.3. The Prize-Winning 
Novel— Domestic. Only one 
volume, but it seems longer 
because you know the peo- 
ple. 


CLASS B—BOOKS YOU WILL 
WANT TO READ 


No. 1. The Detective 
Story. This will keep even 
a golfing husband quiet over 
a rainy week-end in a sum- 
mer hotel. The mysteries 
used this year will be the 
usual ones of the aged mil- 
lionaire with lots of enemies 
who lives all alone in a big 
house as far as possible from 
police headquarters, and 
then is surprised to wake up 
murdered; but thesolutions 
are novel, employing mod- 
ern scientific methods such 
as relativity, psychoanaly- 
sis, preventive medicine and 
hydrotherapy, instead of the 
old-fashioned guesswork of 
the Sherlock Holmes school. 

No. 2. The Best Seller. 
Do your shopping for it 
early, as it’s going to be ter- 
ribly hard to borrow. For 


DRAWN BY MARGE 


“‘Beans, That Boy of Yours is a Leetle 
Headstrong. We Had Hardly Started 
When He Disappeared on a Trail of 


His Own'"’ 
Beans, Let’s Get Home! 


“Headstrong? Is That a Fault, Mr. Coon: 
dog? Well, Like All Our Family, Buster 
Has Courage, Intelligence and Discretion. 
When We Start We Land—the Goods. 

Buster Should 


And Buster Was There, and | 
With the Goods 


be There by Now”’ ‘ \ 


instance, at the Ocean View House Mrs. Whipple has prom- 
ised her copy to Mrs. Hennaberry, and after that to Mrs. 
Lutz, and goodness knows how many other people, who, 
as soon as their turn comes, will take it straight upstairs 
to their hot rooms where they can get into something loose 
and not skip a word. Their verdict is unanimous that it’s 
a sweet, wholesome love story, and such a relief, my dear, 
from those sordid, common books people make so much 
fuss over nowadays! The plot consists mainly of passion- 
ate kisses every hour on the hour. 

No. 3. The Western Novel. Even if you don’t like these 
things, you must remember that a two weeks’ summer 
vacation sometimes seems to last a long, long time and is 
apt to bring a rainy spell or an attack of ptomaine to the 
best of us. All about a girl named Maida, or something, 
with flashing eyes and a boyish figure, who inherits a 
cactus ranch from her uncle, old Cal Perkins; is kidnaped 
by Jed Hoskins, who takes her to a mesa in Devil’s Gulch; 
she escapes, dressed as a boy, and aided by Josh Pickens is 
dying of thirst in Death Valley when Old Bill Mokus, a 


of 


&% ha 
Ke’ ee 
$ oceitie st 


i 
prospector, finds them, grubstakes them, and at 
jumping claims. Meanwhile Ed Croton binds and g} 
sheriff, there is a terrific battle in the leading gambl | 
of Los Hajos Majos, several people we don’t ren} 
meeting are killed, and gold is discovered in Blach 
River by Stumble Heels, the faithful old Indian wh» 
Maida saved when he was bitten by a wild mesquit 
then marries—but we don’t want to spoil it by te 
how it ends! os 


CLASS C—BOOKS TO BE CARRIED 


It’s imperative that you take along at least one | 
class. It’snot necessary to read it—just walking abo ¥ 
it tucked beneath the arm will give that intel t 
cachet so essential to the well-dressed man or wom) i 
summer hotel. Do not fear awkward questioning s 
whether or not you’ve read it. When asked, as}. 
variably will be, what you are reading, simply hold | 
so that the title may be plainly read by everyone, 13 
aloud. One hundred times out of one hundred you i 
tioner, baffled, will |r 
say “Oh!” and chan | 
subject, but it has | 
mark, never fear. As f 
case everything is | 
name, we submit only 

An Outline of Cor 
tive Religions in the 0 
mites. 

Europe: Well,Wha | 

—Katharine Day D 


Ballad to a Wé 
Who Has the ul 


TS tour the world ' 
motor car, ' 
Do all the driving, 1 

a hair; . 
Ask the policeman 1 


Get out the cof 
anywhere. 
Detours cheerfull 
explore; 

To all the above. 
and swear, 
But—I will not 


I promise you 
debonair, 

To keep the mud guare 

from tar, i 

And the tires filled-" 

one to spare. 

T’ll go on any kind ¢ 


“Remember, You are Now in a Japanese Rose Garden; a Full Moon is Shining in the Heavens; Turtle Doves 3 tear, 
are Cooing, and the Soft Music of Violins Sounds in the Distance!"® 
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fa get double the 
ity in Campbell’s! 
1 forget that all Campbell's 
re CONDENSED. You 
Nequal quantity of water. 
x each can of Campbell's 
e’e two cans of delicious 
table. : ; 
tae Vegetable is the most popular of all hearty soups. It’s the 
soup in which you expect to find such a generous supply 
of vegetables, cereals, herbs, and beef broth—all deliciously 
blended and seasoned. It’s your choice when you wish the soup 


to be extra substantial and nourishing. 


But real vegetable soup—the kind that gives you complete 
enjoyment and satisfaction—requires not only many ingredients, 
but the FINEST ingredients. This is the quality used in 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup! 


‘ That wonderful flavor which comes from just the right 
blending and cooking and seasoning in kitchens equipped with 
every facility to produce such uniform, high quality. How you 
enjoy it! And you're always sure of getting it in Campbell's! 
Serve it today. 
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TELLA slept badly that night, grotesquely im- 

agining, as she dozed, many things about this 

stranger so mysteriously admitted into family 
intimacy. When her mother came she listened 
anxiously, thinking of desperate thieves, of burglars 
coming after the swag. With the dawn, she slept, and it 
was nearly noon when she went into the sitting room and 
found Katinka alone there. The girl looked so fresh and 
innocent that it was hard to attach reality to the events 
of the night. 

The egress from the gambling den in disdainful com- 
posure, shifting and quelling a small mob by sheer force 
of personality, seemed impossible to that charming figure 
curled lazily on the sofa. That bizarre scene in the bed- 
room—a stuffed shape, belted like an hourglass, bursting 
with paper money, flinging trays about—could not have 
been enacted by this blithe, dainty patrician. 

“T saw you last night, Katinka,” Stella said, “quite by 
accident. You were coming out of the gambling house.’’ 
Her vivid blue eyes flashed a message of censure entirely 
ignored by its object. 

Katinka looked up. “Has it always been so,” she asked, 
“that they interfere here with the pleasures of gentlefolk; 
or is it the spirit of the new time?” 

“T am bound to tell my mother.” 

“But certainly, if you wish. Why not?” Katinka 
yawned and stretched like a comfortable lazy kitten, 

“Why not?” Stella echoed indignantly. “You run such 
risks. You might easily bring offensive notoriety on my 
mother. I have heard Bloxham’s story.” 

Katinka raised herself on her elbow, smiling as though 
to soften rebuke. “Is it usual in your country, my dear 
Stella,” she asked, “to discuss your guests with your 
maids?” 

Stella responded with calm insolence. “Someone had 
trussed you as a cook trusses a chicken, then he stuffed 
you. When you were carved, bank notes gushed. Is it any 
wonder that a servant should think you and your con- 
federates had committed a burglary? She was bound to 
tellme. All her life she has been in the service of the family 
of my most intimate friend. She felt that she must warn 
me. I must warn my mother.” 


iKemyom 
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“He's Raving Mad. He Pushed a Key in My Hand, Said He’d Locked You Up’* 
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HENRY 


That ludicrous, undignified comparison cut; Stella saw 
that, but she had not foreseen the obvious retort. 

“Mrs. Benson,’ Katinka commented indifferently, 
“enjoys a privilege denied to me. She is free to give me 
up at any moment.” 

“She must use her own judgment,” Stella said, “but 
she must have a chance to use it. I do not wish to seem to 
carry tales. If you will promise to tell her, I will not.” 

“My dear Stella, you are tired this morning and cannot 
think clearly. I am not a little pupil in a convent, and 
Mrs. Benson, with all her charming qualities, is not a nun. 
So why do you think to drive me to confession? It does 
not matter to me, to be utterly frank, what Mrs. Benson 
knows.”’ 

Stella was completely routed. She had failed because 
she had assumed that the girl would feel some shame. 
She looked into the fine, dignified face, smilingly unruffled, 
and she saw that the supreme arrogance which had 
seemed an amusing and harmless survival was in truth so 
stupendous that the girl sincerely felt herself above opinion 
and beyond judgment. ‘‘Katinka,’’ she said with patience, 
“if the Hapsburg court still existed and if I had many 
noble ancestors and sixteen quarterings in my shield and 
had been received by the emperor, would you tell me all 
about last night?” 

“You are charming, Stella, but you are a democrat. 
How shall I imagine you—and before déjeuner, too—with 
decorations which you despise?”’ She laughed and picked 
up a magazine. 

Stella sat in silence after this rebuff, looking fixedly at 
the dark head as she might at that of some unfamiliar 
animal in the zoo. She had the insight to perceive that 
there was no pose, no pretense, in this courteous indiffer- 
ence to her opinion, to public opnion. She could imagine 
this strange survival of a dead era telling the police in 
the gambling den who she was and expecting them to 

withdraw. She could conceive Katinka reading with 


~ WO 
GIMNMLONEIP 


RALEIGH 


indifference scandalous paragraphs about hi 
paper written for and sold to the commo 
She tried to visualize an aristocratic gro 
in numbers, genuinely indifferent to an ou’ 
living solely in accordance with its own 
What were these standards? By what inherite 
customs did Katinka live her strange and now isol 
She would never know from Katinka. 
Stella divined that intimate confidences would 
given to one unqualified by a long pedigree; tha 
ment, training and unbending will doomed this | 
separate life, lived with an external gayety an 
which would deceive nearly all the world. 
see Katinka waiting through years for the comi 
an Austrian emperor and the rehabilitation 0 
of Winneburg; could see the girl in one hour 
exquisite-mannered mondaine, in the next as 
sible gamine, shocking the world with some 
shameless act of effrontery; could see occasio 
outbursts of temper, scorching everybody 
code of Katinka all her present world was } 
might be lashed by whip or tongue. Katinka 1 
solute monarch without a subject; a pitiful p 
ing at an unstable brain, but a wrong hint in 
Katinka was clever; and perhaps it was st 
optimism that failed to see and admit tha 
could not be reborn in her lifetime; and perha 
fortitude that led to the resolve that life shot 
as though nothing had changed. All pl 
thrones—the Stuarts, the Bourbons, the 
lived a pretense, sat on thrones which were but ¢ 
were served by imitation courtiers in a pasteb 
So Stella perceived Katinka in lesser degree. 
A monarch without a subject; the phrase 
Stella. Yes—one; and by some nightmare it 
headed, practical Paul Neale. Stella knew that ut 
fight for his love, suffer for him, sink pride to win 
how? She was helpless. She could not lift a hand 
him from humiliation. She, who loved him, co 
expose, could not explain her rival to him. UnWw 
he must rush on blindly to the disdainful rebuff whi 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
sjely meet. Even that were better than a successful 
g a momentary wound to pride would heal, but 
7 would mean a year or two of servitude, a revolt, 
7, Stella dispassionately eyed that charming head 
ymed up its owner as a public danger and a private 
en she had to smile at words so large for a thing 


:Hephone bell rang, and Stella now saw that Ka- 
i been lolling there, in expectation, close ‘to the 
s| The explanations, the excuses, which she had so 
de in her thoughts finally were swept away as she 
tinka’s words. 

res, Mr. Neale. . . . Grateful, were they? .. . 
yglad. Thank you so much. aay 
4 quite right. I meant the suitcase to be left with 
Do you mean now? Yes, thank you, 
Are you speaking from the 
: I'll come down in five minutes.”’ 

ixa rose. ‘‘Please tell Mrs. ——’” 

make a gambler’s runner of him,” Stella cried. 


* Katinka completed her sentence and walked 
) from an unreasonable child with whom there 
» me to wrangle. 
barged up and down, clenching her fists. It was 
ht Paul Neale found her. She stopped short, her 
be eyes blazing at him. 
uso,” she choked out, “the gang has the loot and 
yi take it to them.” 
ht’s the matter, Stella? What’s happened?” 
ys anxious; he jerked the words out, clipped short. 
diever before seen Stella so deeply moved. 
you let her do it!’”’ she cried contemptuously, her 
g. She retreated from the hand he would have 
her arm. 
tier do what?” he asked impatiently, frowning. 
a2 you her messenger boy,” she cried hotly. “Run 
gieless errands. I think you are contemptible— 
imix up in this disgraceful business. I thought 

you.” 

pe,” he said angrily, ‘‘is making a snob out of 
Thought a lot of you Hi 
Wks.?? 


s better. When you can be supercilious you’re 
zome hold over yourself. You look almost human 
jiameless errands? What are you getting at?” 


Her Eyes Were Closed and Her Lashes Hung Invitingly. 


She flushed red as it dawned on her that he had been 
deceived. “‘She ” She shut her lips tight. ‘Forgive 
me, Paul. I want to fight the world this morning, that’s 
all. You’re the nearest enemy.”’ 

“What is it?”’ asked the puzzled Paul. “ You’re not one 
for moods, Stella. If you telephoned and asked me to 
deliver a suitcase for you—why, you’ve done things like 
that. What’s this rot about messenger boy and shameless 
errand and all that?”’ 

“Twas foolish, Paul. It’s her attitude toward us, toward 
you, that drives me mad.” She had snatched at the first 
thought that would save her from exposing Katinka; that 
was not for her to do. ‘‘Her ridiculous, absurd idea of her 
toplofty position—don’t you see? You are not a friend 
doing a service. You are a lackey accepting a command.” 

Neale laughed. “Is that all?’ he said, but he looked at 
her doubtfully. “A small thing to upset you like that. 
You’re trying tobe good, Stella, burt you’re still mad clear 
through. I can see it in your eyes.” ; 

He spoke truth. This shameless Katinka had calmly 
sent him to possible arrest; had cajoled him into touch 
with this underworld of gamblers. 

“Not at you,” Stella said. 

“Why at her? We knew her little cranks, her airy little 
ways. Be fair to her, Stella. The world is full of her fellow 
country people, starving, struggling. They’ve been rich, 
lots of *em, people of culture, used to luxury. The poor 
little woman I took the bag to laughed and cried when she 
saw me and the suitcase. ‘Oh, the kind gracious count- 
ess,’ she said, and some man in an inner room yelled, and 
she poured out a flood in German. I tell you, that family 
was happy. I felt like a saint. I was hailed as one.” 

“Where was this?”’ Stella asked. 

“A dirty little den in Soho, just off Greek Street.’ 

“And did this grateful woman open the suitcase?’’ 

“She handed it inside, quick. I think there were chil- 
dren, Stella—hungry children; and I could just see them 
tearing open that bag and wolfing the food.” 

“Paul ” Stella turned and walked to the window, 
biting her lip, forcing back the truth—the truth about her 
successful rival, which by her code she might not reveal. 

“T’m glad you see it right, now,’’ Neale murmured over 
her shoulder. ‘‘I knew you would. It’s fine of Katinka to 
stand by those she knew in better days. I’m glad she 
asked me to be her messenger. Aren’t you, Stella? I do 
want you and her to be friends.” 

Her head was bowed lest he discover that she was not 
overcome by thought of starving children voraciously 


eating the offering of a Lady Bountiful. She nodded, and 
he turned as Katinka entered, beautifully dressed, a figure 
of elegance and charm. Obviously surprised to see Paul 
Neale there, she yet gave him blithe greeting, prettily 
thanking him for his promptness in fulfilling her little 
errand. 

“T’ve been telling Stella,’’ Neale blundered out, ‘“‘how 
grateful Frau von Bolander was. Her English was as bad 
as my German, but I think she wished to kiss the hem of 
your skirts, countess.”’ 

Stella watched, wondering. This girl must know that 
she had broken in on no ordinary conversation, yet she 
heard with obvious unconcern words which told her that 
her secret had not been disclosed. She did not care; she 
was indifferent alike to the good or bad opinion of ‘‘ these 
people of a humbler class.” 

“Poor woman,” Katinka said, ‘“‘she ruined Von Bolander, 
but ——” 

“Ruined him? How?” asked Neale, startled by the cold 
censure of the manner. 

‘She let him marry her.”’ 

“Doesn’t sound like a crime.” 

“But he was highborn and she—a gardener’s daughter.” 

“But, countess, let me get this.” 

“My dear Mr. Neale,’’ Katinka laughed, ‘‘how can you 
get it? You Americans have other ideas. They were 
quite happy—nobody minded—but a child came and he 
lost his head and married the mother. I am quite ready, 
Mr. Neale.” 

“But, countess,’’ Neale cried, ‘‘do you say he oughtn’t 
to have married her?”’ 

“Of course not,’’ she said, patiently smiling. “His 
father was very rich and made him a princely allowance. 
That was cut off, of course. He had been a great gambler, 
and so he did the only thing he knew how to do. He 
opened a gaming house.” 

“Ts he doing that here?’’ 

“Yes, Mr. Neale.”’ 

“But I thought you were helping poor war refugees.” 

“A run of hard luck,” Katinka said, not even glancing 
toward Stella; but Paul Neale did as they went out. His 
lifted lids asked for merciful judgment on the odd ideas 
of this survival of an extinct era. 

Stella was alarmed now. A reckless girl, in touch prob- 
ably in all European capitals with all sorts of people known 
to her in childhood, people doing all sorts of things, driven 
to desperate means of earning their bread; a careless, 

(Continued on Page 164) 


Her Crimson Lips Were Parted in a Smile 


————— 


Iv 
ECKWITH had bought the Lurline, a twenty-eight- 
B foot half-decked, gasoline launch. 

He knew he ought not to do it; but the boat was 
offered to him dirt cheap—only four thousand dollars— 
and on the spur of the moment, helplessly as a man falling 
off a roof, he had said, “Allright; I’ll take it.” 

Then he had been obliged to look up Wes Loftus and 
explain why he must have a little more cash. Wes had 
laughed and written him another check. 

After all, that was the way of success. These chaps who 
made money hand over fist had thrown away all the old 
pinch-and-save, four-per-cent hokum. They bought what 
they wanted, and got the money afterward if they didn’t 
happen to have it at the moment. 

Alf wanted a boat. Mostly it was Claire Tobin that he 
had in mind. Everybody else had yachts, or expensive 
automobiles with chauffeurs, or houses, to entertain her in. 
He ought to have at least a little boat of his own to take her 
out in—with, probably, Wes Loftus and jolly Miss Fletcher. 
Nowadays the thought of Claire Tobin was sweet and 
heady. Maybe, after all, she wasn’t so inaccessible. There 
were many moments—away from her, remembering what 
had happened—when it seemed she wasn’t so far away. 
It might happen that she would marry him. The idea 
made him humble. 

Also, there was something confusedly in his head about 
Milton Stowe in connection with the boat. It might hap- 
pen that he could get the old man out in the gulf, with that 
letter in his pocket. But then, of course, lank Jim Hunter— 
who was skipper, crew and fishing guide—would be on 
board, and nothing could be accomplished. 

That was the trouble with this crucial problem of Milton 
Stowe. He’d thought and thought—one scheme after an- 
other—but always there was some flaw. As for the boat, 
notice of his purchase was published in the Evening News 
and promptly brought the old goat down on him with a de- 
mand for more money. He must get hold of that letter; 
it was life or death. Yet in his plot weaving it always 
slipped past his fingers. 

But the fishing party came off—Claire Tobin, Wes Loftus 
and jolly Miss Fletcher. It was rather wonderful, churning 
briskly out to sea, with foamy billows in their wake, and 
she as his guest on his own boat. They were protected bya 
canvas awning, and she wore a big straw hat; but her 
complexion was very fair. 

“This sun is going to ruin me,” she said, and got her 
hand bag, from which she extracted a long silky gray veil. 
Alf had to help her hold it in the breeze while she folded it 
over. Putting up her arms she wound it round her hat, 
covering her face, and tied it in a big soft knot under her 
chin. Behind the veil her lips looked redder and her 
eyes more starry. She screwed up her lips as the soft fabric 
touched them. 

There was a great contentment out here on the tranquil 
sea, deep blue for the depths and yellow over the shallows, 


Al Man Could Lose No More Than His Life. 
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and many tints in between; and the nearest land only a 
thin yellow line with a green blur above it. But there was 
a mishap. 

It happened sometime after they had eaten the elabo- 
rate luncheon prepared by the Hotel Royal. Claire Tobin 
got a strike that acted differently—not dashing with the 
strategy of a kingfish, but a hard steady pull, swimming 
back and forth. Finally, reeling it in beside the boat, 
Hunter coaching her, she was surprised to see how small 
it was and not gleaming like a kingfish but all dirty drab. 
As Hunter caught the line in an indurated hand to swing 
the catch aboard she saw the fin, the wedgelike snout and a 
small semicircular mouth beneath. 

“Why, it’s a baby shark!” she cried. 

“Baby shark is right,” Hunter repeated, amused by the 
description, as he held it aloft. In miniature it had every 
feature of its dread tribe, and at this infant terror of the sea 
she laughed aloud. 

With single-minded intentness upon the job in hand, 
Hunter caught the creature’s throat and deftly twisted out 
the hook; then put the fish’s snout against the gunwale. 
Mrs. Tobin saw the muscles on his bare tanned forearm 
stand out as he pressed down. There was a faint squashing 
sound and the creature’s snout stood upright at an angle to 
its body. Hunter gravely regarded it for an instant and 
tossed it into the sea. Its tail moved, but it only staggered 
away like a drunken man, at the surface of the water. 

“What did you do?” Mrs. Tobin asked in a sick, shocked 
voice. 

Smiling, matter-of-fact, the lean boatman replied, 
“Busted its nose; bloodless surgery. It won’t last long.” 
Holding her hook he stooped to the minnow pail for fresh 
bait. 

“You fish,”’ she said coldly and turned away. 

It was to Alf that she turned, with a mute appeal—al- 
most with trembling lips—like a child turning to its pro- 
tector. His heart swelled with a sweet exultation, and with 
indignation at Jim Hunter. Of course all those who lived 
by the sea hated sharks. But she had called this one a 
baby shark. Hunter was a coarse brute. Beckwith de- 
cided to fire him as soon as he could find another boatman. 

Otherwise the fishing trip was a success. His guests so 
declared as they said good-by at the dock in Sunport. In 
saying good-by Claire Tobin called him by his nickname, 
with a lilt in her voice. 

Crossing the public park he felt that this ought to be an- 
other moment of unalloyed triumph; he ought again to be 
tall and strong. But that infamous letter was always in 
the back of his mind now, troubling him like a sword over 
his head. He must find some way. His eyes brooded and 


That Was the Stake He Had to Play for Now 


there was an absent-minded little furrow in his } \ 
stepped up on the cement sidewalk before the hi |] 
ing toward the entrance. 

Several smart little shops occupied the grour {f 
the building. He noticed mechanically that a sh) 
car stood at the curb in front of one of them. \ 
came briskly out of the shop door, and he four | 
face to face with Mrs. Edward Hurd, whom he h| 
as Nell Westover. Her figure was decidedly full 
recognized her instantly, and saw recognition in ]}} 
eyes. It was awkward. He lifted his hat graye 

But she had stopped on the sidewalk, lookin, | 
into his face. He had to stop too, Without } 
seemed, but in mere candid wonder, she asked, if 
you such a rascal?” | 

For an instant more her brown eyes held him | 
turned to the car, and he replaced his hat and wk 
He was not angry; nobody had overheard; it y| 
sort of aside between them. He didn’t mind her: i 
question privately. 

Mrs. Edward Hurd drove home, noting by the| 
the dashboard that it was a quarter past five whe § 
the car into the garage at No. 718 Magnolia Avi 
was a quite roomy garage. There were exposi 
overhead and in the plastered walls, and mullic' 
dows like a little chapel. She had been delighte \ 
when they bought the house, chuckling over it wit} 
sive affection. 

But nowadays, like all the other expensive char } 
new house, it mocked her. 

She tarried a moment in the kitchen, then weni i 
the empty rooms to the sun parlor in front. The! 
stood open to the breeze, but shrubbery in front \ 
nook a cozy seclusion. Stepping in she saw, wit 2 
shock, that her husband sat over by a window, rei! 
evening paper. 

In a way she hated to see him nowadays. Heh: 
thinner, and when left to himself a line always ca’ 
forehead. People noticed it, and she couldn’t en! 
notion of their taking it as a sign of defeat. If! 
wouldn’t worry about things. But he alway! 
champing the bit and wearing himself out like a‘ 
horse. Of course he couldn’t help it, and now t! 
enough to worry about. But the signs of it in hil! 
cheeks hurt her. \ 

“Hello, Neddo!” she lilted at him. “Home e: 

He dropped the paper on. his upthrust knee } 
swered in a tone that struck her as oddly unco 
“Yes; I thought I might as well.” M 

She perceived that he looked composed—no lit 
forehead, not biting the bit—and sat down, won't 
something more had happened in this train of ca? 
Whatever it was, she was ready, but aching with y 
thy for him. Her eyes mutely questioned. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

He mechanically drew a hand across his brow and said, in 
quiet sobriety, ‘Butz & Langley have come down on me.”’ 

The last two weeks he had ceased talking to her about 
the details of the affair, which she interpreted as a bad 
sign. 

He added with no show of emotion, “‘They’ve made 
formal demand for clear title to the land or a return of 
their fifty thousand dollars.” 

She heard the words and understood their import, but 
was really engaged with trying to understand why he took 
it so coolly. Impartially, as though speaking about some- 
one else’s affair, he explained further: ‘‘Of course they’re 
entitled to it. I signed the contract with them and took 
their fifty thousand dollars. Now that I can’t give title 
they ought to have their money back.’ 

She sought for a cireumlocution, and murmured, as 
though Butz & Langley ought to have known it, ‘Fifty 
thousand dollars doesn’t grow on bushes.”’ 

He smiled a little, in a dull fashion: ‘‘Not down here. 
Of course this formal demand is to clear the decks for a 
damage suit.’” With defenseless candor he added, ‘‘I sup- 
pose they’re entitled to damages too. My hundred acres 
was only part of a bigger scheme. As soon as I signed up 
they went ahead with the whole scheme—took up other 
land, you know, and let some contracts for developing it, 
and began advertising their Alhambra Estates. Probably 
not getting my land is a real loss, and they’re entitled to 
damages.”’ 

It seemed to her that he was discussing it as one speaks 
of an affair long past, and his composure hurt her more 
than an outburst would have. It was sort of as though he 
had been killed and was talking about it from the other 
side. 

He went on: “‘The milk in the coconut is that Nels Butz 
is chewing up the office furniture. He and Martindale 
have been fighting up there from the beginning. He hates 
Martindale like poison. And now Martindale has handed 
him a horrible wallop. Martindale-Loftus-McGraw are 
going to get that hundred acres, right in the middle of 
Butz & Langley’s stuff. Everybody is laughing at Butz— 
especially Martindale-Loftus-McGraw. Old Nels has got 


He Glowered Down at His Host a Moment, Withered Chin Settled in His Soiled Collar, and Took Out the Old Revolver. “I’ve Brought This Too” | 


hydrophobia about it. Martindale 
kicks him in the stomach; he’s got 
to pass it on to somebody, and I’m 
the only man he can reach. So he’s 
going to trample me into the mud. 
That’s the milk in the coconut.” 

She cast about in her mind for 
an instant, and asked, anxiously, 
“Can’t John Thorpe stop him?’’ 

“No. I’ve been to see him this 
afternoon.”’ And that statement, 
she divined, contained the kernel 
of the calamity; but she had a 
moment in which to wonder just 
what the kernel might be before he 
enlightened her: ‘‘They’re riding 
John Thorpe hard. Butz & Langley 
are mighty strong at the bank. Three 
of the bank directors are in with 
em, and their account is worth a lot. 
Their directors have got John Thorpe 
on the gridiron because he loaned 
me all this money.” 

He not only held the composure 
that was painful to her, but a pale 
gleam of humor showed as he con- 
tinued: “‘Nels Butz is a perfectly 
good old cannibal. He’s a square 
man—able, and no end of energy, 
and he lives up to his word. But 
he’s a good cannibal too. He’s been 
kicked in the belly and rolled around 
in the mud. He can’t get back his self-respect till he’s 
found an enemy and cracked his head and eaten him. And 
I’m the only man in sight. He blames it all on me. Old 
Nels would put his hand on his heart and look his Maker in 
the face and swear that I ought to be shot at sunrise. And 
all that gets over to John Thorpe.” 

“T would never have thought it of John Thorpe,’”’ she 
said. Through troublous earlier years John Thorpe of 
the Sunport National Bank had often been the little soft- 
drink factory’s haven. 
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““Well—maybe that’s 4 
same thing as not thinkiy | 
human,” Hurd replied) 
Thorpe has been fine to ¢ 
He backed me at the start) 
stood by me all the way) 
For a long while I was el 
sort of proposition. It too» 
to stand by me the way hej 
don’t own the bank by a Hy 
If I’d busted up on him) 
have given him a black | 
the stockholders.”’ | 

She perceived that he y 
ing the case as though Th 
retained him as counsel { 
fense. 

“And then, you see, e 
was smooth sailing. I w), 
the woods, out of debt,; 
money. I’d justified his fai | 
Then along comes this thi; 
him up again with a lott 
that don’t look so cheerful , 
I get a strong faction in: 
down on me, and let him ii; 
more trouble. I supposea » 
tired after a while. He go); 
to himself, ‘This blockheai : 
into one mess after anot]:. 
like trying to carry an 0} 
pup that kicks and scrateh | 
while. A man gets tired of it. I’m not blam} 
Thorpe at all.” | 

He made a little pause, glancing down. 

“‘T went in tosee him this afternoon in a last effo} 
the fifty thousand for Butz & Langley. I knew we } 
I oughtn’t to do it.\ It wasn’t decent to ask the | 
that much more money; but I had tried everyt | 
I could think of. I don’t wonder it irritated ‘| 
roasted me for fair. I’m sorry he said some thin | 
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Several months ago, The Russian Govern- 
ment invited the motor car manufacturers of 
the world to enter cars in an international 
motor trial. 


French, Italian, English, German, Austrian, 
Czecho-Slovakian factories, and many 
European distributors of American cars, 
accepted this invitation. Most of the cars 
entered were specially constructed for the 
race with special engines, springs, and axles. 


Buick cars in this event were stock cars, with 
no special equipment . . . They were entered 
by the Amtorg Trading Corporation and 
the Helsingfors (Finland) Buick dealer. 


The course established, and weather condi- 
tions stamp this as the longest and most 
difficult automobile test ever undertaken. 
Eighty-four cars faced the starter at Leningrad, 
with the finish line at Moscow, over a course 


of 5,300 Kilometers (3,290 miles). 


Rain fell nearly every day of the twenty te- 
quired for the run. Roads were deeply pitted 
with holes, and almost impassable mud was 
frequently encountered. Sand and mountains 
added still more difficulties. 


The cars in the trial were divided into groups, 
according to cylinder capacity. In Buick’s 
classification, 6 American and 2 foreign cars 
contested for supremacy. Five first prizes 
were possible in each division. 


And Buick won 4 out of the 5! The first 
award for general excellence went to Buick, as 
did the first prize for economy, speed from a 
flying start, and speed from a standing start. 


The Russian tests only confirm what more 
than a million Buick owners already know; 
that in dependability, and mastery of every 
driving condition ... Buick leads! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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When better Automobiles 
are built. --- BUICK 
will build them ---- - 
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shoulder. ‘‘What’s wrong with this one? Could he 
qualify as a boy friend? Could he, I ask you now?” 

I’d already looked, so I nodded. ‘‘For once, Mame 
dear,” says I, ‘‘you show good taste. He could, 
but that’s no sign he will.” 

“Oh, I dunno,” says Mame. “If he should see 
stars in your eyes he’d be a goner. And they’re 
there now, Tess, they’re there!” 

“Say, can’t you make it a still alarm?” I asks 

her. ‘“‘And why get so steamed up over a young 
stranger who’s probably come here to sell Mr. 
George Goofus some 
bonds, or else is due to 
meet his sweetie in the 
Palm Room? See, he’s 
streaming right past 
to the desk.” 

“Not without givin’ 
you the double-o,” says 
Mame. “TI notice he 
didn’t miss you.”’ 

I couldn’t deny it, 
for as he crosses the 
lobby he glances to- 
ward the news stand 
and catches me sizing 
him up. I’ll admit, 
too, that I kind of liked 
the way he took it. 
Not sheiky, you un- 
derstand, or with any 
tricky eye signals; nor 
does he register bore- 
dom, or give me the 
droopy lids. Heswaps 
looks just as natural as 
he might with a traffic 
cop, or a ticket agent, 
or an information 
clerk, and then passes 
on. 

“Nice young feller, 
I bet,” says Mame. 

““He may be, at 
that,”? says lees Stull 
we don’t have to rush 
out and kiss him, do 
we? And there’s a cus- 
tomer pawing over the 
box candy, Mame. 
Suppose we do a little 
business on the side.”’ 

With that I checks 
off the incident as 
closed, sells two movie 
magazines and the 
latest best seller, tells a lady guest where I go to have 
my bob trimmed, shunts an old sport with misbehaving 
eyes who’s been hovering around the stand, and was just 
marking room numbers on some Wall Street editions 
when I looks up to find the handsome young stranger 
waiting patient on the other side of the counter. 

“Yes, sir?” says I crisp, tapping the pencil to show how 
busy I am and blocking any idea of his that I was open for 
kidding. 

“T am looking for Mr. Phil Norton,” says he. 

“You'll find the room clerks right over there,” says I, 
nodding toward the desk. 

“T know,” says he. ‘‘But the one who was good enough 
to notice me at all seemed never to have heard of such a 
person.” 

“Snippy about it, eh?” says I. “And there was some- 
thing you thought I could do about it?” 

Instead of getting sore, or pinking up in the ears, he 
shakes his head solemn. 

“T suppose they’re necessary evils, room clerks,” says 
he. “I never could seem to get on with them, and I’m 
told it’s illegal to shoot ’em during the close season. But 
I say—I wish you’d tell me why all the mystery about 
Phil.” 

“Why me?” says I. “If it’s somebody who isn’t regis- 
tered how should I f 

“Oh, well!” says he, hunching his good-looking shoul- 
ders. ‘If you’re in it, too, I might as well give up. But I 
happen to know that Mr. Norton is one of the owners, that 
he always keeps a suite reserved here, and that he makes 
the Gloriana his home whenever he’s in town, which he is 
now. Incidentally, he is one of my best friends.” 

“That’s a lot to laugh off, even for me,” says I sar- 
castic. ‘“‘I expect it’s no alibi, either, that he didn’t notify 
me when he checked in, or that he likes to come and go 


() out LOOK, Tess!’”’ whispers Mame over my 
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without the fact being 
advertised. Don’t you 
mind those little items, 
though, if you’re dead set 
. on having us fired.” 

“Oh, I say!” he protests. “I’m not that bloodthirsty, 
you know. Sorry if I seemed peevish, and I’d no business 
asking you. I shouldn’t if you hadn’t—er + 

“Yes?” says I, when he leaves it in the air. 

“May I say that you looked rather more intelligent than 
the others,”’ he goes on, “‘and perhaps a bit friendly?” 

“Oh, Mister!” says I, and with that I twinkled at him. 

Hither I didn’t have the range or else it was a dud. Not 
that I want to hand myself any press notices, but they do 
say that twinkle of mine generally gets ’em; and I’m 
pained to observe that this one had about as much effect 
on the fair young stranger as bouncing beans off a battle- 
ship. His sober gray eyes never gives a flicker. Course 
there is that sketchy little smile around his mouth, but 
that’s been there all the while. And the next I know he’s 
turning away careless. 

“Unless you think you must,” says he, ‘you needn’t 
mention to Mr. Norton that I’ve been looking for him.”’ 

Then he’s gone and I begin marking papers again. If I 
got any of ’em switched it was due to the fact that I was 
wondering what Mr. Phil was in town for when he was sup- 
posed to be shooting quail down in North Carolina or 
somewhere, and how long he was going to stay; which was 
about as useless for me as guessing when I’d meet the 
Prince of Wales, and what he’d say if I told him I liked his 
eyes. Mr. Phil has good eyes too—sort of wintry blue, like 
they’d seen a lot that wasn’t so and was prepared for more 
of the same; things that had hurt. I expect he has. Any 
male as easy-looking as John Philip Norton, who’s flut- 
tered around with the smart setters as long as he has with- 
out getting the net over him, must-have had some narrow 
escapes. Also a few romances that have gone on the rocks. 
He as much as told me so once. 

Don’t get me wrong though. He’s who he is and I’m 
just Tessie at the news stand. Neither of us ever forgets 


“On, I Say!l’’ He Protests. 
That Bloodthirsty, You Know’? 
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that. And I expect it’s on account of my being 
boiled that he thinks he can afford to ease up t 
Anyway, we have friendly chats, and he asks D 
getting on with Aunt Maggie, and he notices wh ] 
a new cut to my hair, and plays the | 
act generally. No hand patting tly 
any of this “little girl” stuff. And y- 
maybe I only imagine it, but it doe} 
times as if some of the chill got out ¢}j 
when he leans across the counter ¢; 
me. Huh! A hot lot of good that | 
me, wouldn’t it? Him playing aro) } 
of the time with society vamps, ex } 
snatchers, and super-flappers who | 

him from Ne) 
Palm Beach |} 
again! It wo} 
him a big lau , 
he ever got } 
some of thc 
pipe dreams | 
But he ney, 
Likewise, th: 
gonna be no}; 

“Say, wh ‘ 
idea, Tess‘, 
Mame. “Sy 
them bundle i 
like that. 1;_ 
nerves left, yo} 

‘cc Yes,” say,, 
below the nec] } 
Sorry, Mame! 
have thoug! | 
tossing sort 
overboard, 41 
ter of fact, I's 

But did 3. 
notice that v1 
are dead sw 
something hoy | 
are to find ) 
weakening on b 
long? It wi I 
hour later tha 1 
ting a close-uy | 
very same blu ' 
Mr. Phil Nor ' 
watching thef 
from’em. He 
hurrying acis 
lobby toward i 
vator, staring straight ahead as though he was 
deep about this or that, when all of a sudden hi 
toward the stand, sees me, and comes right 9ver. 
had a chance, too, to let him know what I’d chue 
the rail, he’s spilling this confidential tale abot j 
Schuyler Burke. 

“Tell me, Miss Tessie,” says he, “how does oni ' 
young cub forget a wispy little person with a sauc i! 
and Madonna eyes?” 

“Must he forget her?” I.asks. 

“Oh, quite!’ says he. 

“It’s a bad case, is it?” says I. - | 

“Well, it’s been going on for two weeks or s0, i 
stand,” says Mr. Phil, “‘and at rather a hectic pac 
had reached the point where they were behaving 
was a universe built for two. You know what 
They’re together all the time, riding, golfing, sw ! 
dancing, or just sitting mooning at each other. TI/ 
idiots!” 

“Such things do happen though,” I suggests. A 
didn’t know you’d joined the Anti-Petting Leag) 
Norton.” ! 

“Oh, I’m not the one who’s objecting,” says h 
Schuyler’s mother, of course. Why, when I reat 
Springs, after getting her second night letter, I fc ; 
almost in a panic. She said I must stop the affa? 
costs.”’ 

“Sonny too young, or what?”’ says I. 

“Schuyler?” says he. ‘No, he’s fully old ené 
know better. You see, the girl isn’t—well, she” 
sort, that’s all.’ “ 

“What is his sort—just?” I asks curious. 

“Why,” says he, “Schuyler’s rather a patricia! 
must classify him; one of the Kentucky Burke: 
means that he has good blood, good breeding, all tt 
of thing.” i 
“Tncluding a lot of money, eh?” Iadds. 


“I’m Not 


“Enough,” says Mr. Phil. “At least, he will ha 
day. His grandfather was Thaddeus Burke, who‘ 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Fisher body-craft—and all that it means in 
sound, lasting construction; in beauty, ad- 
vanced design and good taste—is available 
to buyers of cars in all price classes. And at 
every price, from high to low, the emblem 
Body by Fisher signifies unequaled body-value 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
the Burke & Logan distillery, and made the best Bourbon 
ever bottled in Kentucky.” 

“They’d jail him for that now,” says I. 

“‘T suppose they would,” he admits. “And in England 
they’d make him a baronet, or possibly a lord. But Schuy- 
ler’s father never did anything more criminal than breed- 
ing race horses. He was rather good at that, however— 
two Derby winners.”’ 

“ AndSchuyler himself?’ I asks. ‘“‘What’shis specialty?” 

Mr. Phil shrugs his shoulders. ‘‘So far as I’ve discoy- 
ered,” says he, “‘Schuyler’s long suit is getting himself 
tangled up with the wrong girl and being somewhat good- 
natured about allowing me, or some other friend of the 
family, to do the untangling. This is the third time I’ve 
been summoned and I ought to be almost an expert at it, 
but in this instance the case 
seems more desperate than 
usual.” 

“‘She’s a bad egg, is she?” 


says I. ‘‘The girl with the 
eyes?” 
“Heavens, no!” says he. 


“Schuyler has more discretion 
than that. But this Miss 
Gruhley— Natalie, I believe 
he calls her—is a young lady 
swimming champion, or near- 
champion. She does long- 
distance stunts, fancy diving; 
has her picture on the sporting 
pages, on magazine covers; 
and is asked to spend the sea- 
son at resorts where there are 
tiled pools, simply because of 
her perfect swan dive and her 
trudgeon stroke.” 

“Ts that the worst about 
her?” says I. 

““Schuyler’s mother thought 
so,’’ says he, ‘‘until she found 
that the naiad’s parents were— 
well, they have a delicatessen 
shop on Ninth Avenue.” 

I just rolls my eyes up and 
makes a noise as if I was gasp- 
ing, for I saw he expected me 
to be shocked; and, consider- 
ing that I live on Eighth Ave- 
nue myself, I thought I did 
fairly well. I was getting 
something of a jolt though, for 
I’d always had Mr. Phil Nor- 
ton listed as real democratic, 
with no snobbish notions 
about him. But it seems that 
speaking kindly to the help is 
one thing and mixing avenues 
at the altar is another, so if 
I’d been indulging in any ro- 
mantic dreams this was enough 
to make me snap out of ’em. I 
can work up alow-temperature 
look, too, when there’s call for 
it, and this seemed to be the 
time for frosty eyes, if ever. 
He don’t notice any change 
though, being so busy explain- 
ing about Schuyler. 

“All his other affairs have 
been only a little silly com- 
pared to this,’ he goes on. 
“One was with a little blonde 
he met at a football game 
while he was in college, a girl 
from some small town in Min- 
nesota. Rather a charming 
little nobody too. Another 
was with a young widow from 
Denver who almost broke up a house party in the Berk- 
shires. But this Miss Gruhley person—well, you can 
imagine Mrs. T. Lanning Burke, of Louisville and Lenox, 
facing the possibilities of such a match—a daughter-in-law 
whose legs might be featured prominently in any roto- 
gravure section she picked up, the prospect of a wedding 
breakfast over a delicatessen shop in Ninth Avenue.” 

“But how handy,” says I, “if the chicken salad or the 
cold tongue should start giving out!”’ 

He stares at me for a second, sees that I’m giving him a 
mild josh, and springs that friendly smile of his that I’ve 
been so mistaken about. ‘“‘You are perfectly right, Miss 
Tessie,” says he. ‘‘ We shouldn’t get tragic over it. And if 
Mrs. Burke had your sense of humor she’d get along much 
easier with her only son. She hasn’t though, so there she is 
at the Springs, having a regular cat fit; and here I am, 
with Schuyler on my hands, trying to show him what a 
young ass he is.”’ 

‘““Any luck so far?” I asks. 


He’s Staring at Me Harder Than Ever. 


’ 


“None,” says he. “‘True, I did persuade the boy to 
leave and come to town with me, but that was chiefly be- 
cause he couldn’t stand being wept on by mother. He 
refuses to give up the girl, however.” 

“Perhaps you haven’t put it strong enough—about what 
a sap he is,’’ I suggests sarcastic. 

Mr. Phil shakes his head. “Only makes him more 
mulish,” says he. “‘No. I’m on a different tack now. My 
plan is to divert him, to make him forget her.” 

“The plot listens good,” says I, ‘‘but how -you going to 
work it out? May not come so easy, especially if this 
swimming sweetie of his is as much of a vamp as you de- 
scribe. Unless you could crowd her into the back row.” 

“Hh?” says he. 

“By digging up someone who could out-vamp his mer- 
maid,” I explains. 


ae 
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“Me?” says ie 
“Well, why not?” says he. “Perhaps I’ve ney, 
tioned to you, Miss Tessie, that you are a singulg 
cinating young woman.” 
‘Not that I remember, Mr. Phil,” says I, giving t 
baby stare. 
And honest to goodness, I near had him seray g 
foot. 
‘Pardon the omission,” says he. ‘But surely { 
haven’t been so reticent—a great many others—and 
of some people who have been properly snubbed fo} 
“Well, now and then I have to frost a fresh p; : 
admits. , 
“Possibly that’s why I’ve been so wary,” says he! 
now I’m simply asking a favor. Please meet §\ 
and—and make him forget that Gruhley girl” _ 
“What if I couldn't? y 
“Pouff!” says he, “} 
dred to one that, after |) 
hour with you, she fa) 
of the picture.” 
“Ts that a bet?” sa jj 
“Tt is,” says he, “3| 
giving the odds. Coul } 
arrange it for tonight / 
surprise, you know, | 
him I’ve asked a friend } 
dinner with us.” 
“T—J don’t know as « 
says I, rolling m): 
thoughtful. “Where 
you stage it?” | 
“Oh, at the Ritz if 
some such place,” g;| 
“That is, unless there 
be complications in the 
of a dinner gown.” | 
“Thanks,” says I. [ 
pect I could dregs tl); 
well enough to pass f 
aren’t too fussy. Whi) 
got Schuyler parked?’ | 
“At -my club,” s¢| 
“‘T’ve been out scouting 4 
my friends for help and y 
but the few I could in 
to find had nothing :5 
to offer. Until I talk) 
you, Miss Tessie. Pleas} 
Step in as a pinch hitte | 
lose a dollar if you fi! 
you get a hundred | 
win.” | 
“Then I don’t see }) 
can afford to stay out 
I. ‘“I’d be a sad flop 
swan dive, and the trg 
stroke I’ve only read } 
but if those are barred 1 
take his mind off Miss('! 
for a while, providing t | 
is snappy and his fi 
mates. It’s a go, Mr. ; 
“Good!” says he. “ l 
for you about seven a} 
we'll pick up Schuyler } 
I bring orchids?” 
“Thanks awfully,” | 


| 
y 


“but if I lure your.) 
friend into a fox trol 
isn’t going to be anyT¢ i 
orchids.” 

“Ah!” says he. “Qu i 

When I tell Mame §|: 
take the late trick at th 
of course she gets curl\'. 


“Oh, Isay!” he exclaims. ‘‘That’s it! The homeopathic 
method—like cures like. Callin asuper-vamp. But who— 
where a 

“Why, Mr. Phil!” says I. ‘As if there weren’t flocks 
of ’em in your set!”’ 

““M-m-m,” says he, rubbing his chin. ‘‘There should 
be, but somehow I can’t think of one who might be avail- 
able on short notice. Polly Tresscott—but she’s still in 
Paris. The Ivison flapper? No, she doesn’t notice ’em 
under thirty. That Washington niece of Mrs. Twombley- 
Crane’s? He was exposed to her fluttery glances all last 
February without effect. That’s the trouble with most of 
them. Yousee, I ought to dazzle him with a new face, with 
someone who had an entirely new line. She must be a very 
tricky young person though, and possibly one he wouldn’t 
be apt to meet anywhere —— Why—why—how ut- 
terly stupid of me! With you right before me, Miss 
Tessie!” 

Then it was me who was doing the open-mouth act. 


“‘Oh, Now You're Making Game of Me,’’ Says He 


“T bet that nice you! 
ler’s been back and dat ; 
up,” says she. 
“Huh!” says I. “Anyone would think he was #! 
good-looking male that’s strolled into the Gloriané i 
this week. I’ll say he isn’t though.” 
“But there ain’t stars in your eyes any more, Test ® 
Mame. i 
‘Maybe not,” says I, “but there’ll be twinkles | 
before the evening’s over. There’s got tobe.” |, 
“Gosh!” says she. ‘‘I believe you are hard- i 
after all.” 
“How long would I last at this game if I wasn’t! 
Ie 1 askeyour F 
Anyway, that’s the way I went into this. Form} 
talk with Mr. Phil Norton had shown me just Wi 
stood. As a news-stand girl I was someone he cc: 
friendly with—at the news stand. He could even tri 
to remember my place while I vamped a distille!” 
long enough for him to forget a sweetie from the 
tessen shop. But outside of that I was only one of th 
(Continued on Page 202) ; 
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{SE beginning par- 
aphs were written 
9 Fall in a Paris 


aer three daysspent 
uous travel upon 
echrailways—upon 
4 and the side lines. 
gh journeyings, the 
{the most disrepu- 
. American trains 
sry good indeed; a 
@ parlor car, even 
fnost ancient vin- 
gialace on wheels. 
» urse of my trav- 
\shose three days 
7 across country 
ace—from Aix-les- 
| Vichy, and then 
jis by the way of 
« and Vierzon; a 
vtich apparently is 
yosed to be done— 
ue. In France one 
sn and out of Paris 
ie spokes of the 
ilroad wheel which 
h; city as its hub, 
ir across the wheel, 
keto spoke. With 
2} in the United 
yur cross-country 
“vice is, generally 
i, quite comparable 
tit upon the main 
;.One rides comfort- 
1 in fairly good time 
i from Buffalo to 
igh, or from Cleve- 
©incinnati, or from 


is charged and there is as- 
surance of an individual 
seat, but none whatsoever 
of any other form of com- 
fort, and none against over- 
crowding. The answer to 
this last phase of Conti- 
nental railroading is a sim- 
ple one: There are not 
enough passenger trains 
run. The war has ceased to 
be a legitimate excuse for 
this sort of thing. My trip 
from Aix-les-Bains to 
Lyons took place seven 
years after the signing of 
the Armistice. There had 
been large additions to 
both the locomotive and 
other rolling-stock equip- 
ment of the European rail- 
ways. Yet their train 
services, with a few excep- 
tions, had not been re- 
stored to prewar stand- 
ards; and this despite such 
floods of travel from the 
Americas as were un- 
dreamed of in 1914. 

The real reason is the 
almost entire lack of com- 
petition on the Continental 
railway systems. Take the 
single question of sleeping 
cars, of the eternal paucity 
of this vehicle on the Eu- 
ropean Continent. 

Prior to the World War 
this very necessary adjunct 
to the railroad of today was 


i to Indianapolis, 
cn Kansas City 
: win Cities. 
> ot so in France. There are exceptions of course; 
jod trains from Bordeaux to Lyons and from 
2x to Marseilles. But these are decidedly excep- 
.An early morning express carried me from the 
i111 Aix-les-Bains to Lyons—seventy miles—in three 
id twenty minutes. In America we would not call 
aicularly rapid travel. Between Aix-les-Bains and 
one of the most important cities and greatest cen- 
failroad operation of all France—we changed cars, 
: tle junction town of Culoz. Trains ran from there 
copposite directions—to Lyons and to Geneva. 
sxemed to be a deal of confusion as to which plat- 
t» Lyons train would depart from. There were no 
urs or markers of any sort; while to clamber in and 
fhe average French railway carriage requires the 
yf an acrobat or a squirrel. More difficult car en- 
eicould hardly be imagined. 
‘French railway train a traveler from afar is left 
sely to himself. In the carriages of the important 
s ere are signs in three languages— French, German 
tian—about not spitting on the floor, not sticking 
el out of the window, not letting the children play 
t: locks of the doors—but none in English, despite 
that from 40 to 50 per cent of the prosperous folk 
ie in these first-class carriages are almost entirely 
int upon the English language. 
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No Competition, No Comfort 


Uook out for yourself. No friendly conductor comes 
cg to look at your ticket and to pass the time of day 
yu—at least not on the local and the semi-local 
3, Your ticket is examined when you board the train 
tren up when you leave it. Between these epi- 
-take care of your own fate. 

)rakeman sticks his head in the car door to shout 
tng that usually can be interpreted as the name of 
Vit station. In France, in Europe generally, you 
ve to struggle for yourself to find it among a mass 
\rtising posters on the station platform. You take 
oyourself. 

12 hours and twenty minutes from Aix-les-Bains to 
s-seventy miles. And then from Lyons to Vichy— 
Mes more—was accomplished in an actual elapsed 
‘four hours and twenty-seven minutes. Of course 
iforty minutes of this time was spent in the little 
a town of St.-Germain-des-Fosses, waiting for the 
€ing train for the final six miles down to Vichy, but 
‘not the traveler’s fault. Nor is the three hours and 


A Double:Decker Suburban Train on the French Railways Outside of Paris 
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forty minutes that the express consumed in going the 117 
miles from Lyons to St.-Germain to be reckoned as par- 
ticularly fast going—for an express. 

There are, of course, very fast trains on the French rail- 
ways today, but these run in and out of Paris and on the 
spokes of the great wheel. For instance, the boat train 
between Calais and Paris, which does 185 miles in three 
hours and fifteen minutes—in the days before the war it 
made the run in fifteen minutes less than this—and the 
rapide on which I journeyed from Paris to Brussels, 193 
miles, in three hours and forty-five minutes. These are 
very fast running times indeed. But in the summer of 
1925 a series of distressing and terribly fatal accidents 
overcame the fast French trains; the swift Paris-Boulogne 
boat train chanced to be one of the ill-fated carriers. And 
Frenchmen began to ask themselves if terrific speed is 
worth such a price; whether the custom of paying the 
engineers a bonus for each mile they succeed in making up 
after their train has been delayed is a good one. The 
American railroader would have but one answer to that 
question. 

The Lyons-St.-Germain express, carrying me along at 
its thirty miles an hour—between stations—left much to be 
desired as to cleanliness. Not only as to lavatories—some- 
how in France and Southern Europe one always expects to 
find these running from dirty to filthy—but also to per- 
sonal cleanliness. The day I traveled on it was a warmish 
one at the end of May. To have left the car windows 
closed would have been an impossibility. Even the French, 
who have a mania for closed windows, were willing to have 
them stay open. So the traveler faced the sweet alterna- 
tive of being bathed in soft coal and fine gritty fragments 
of the roadbed. He still wonders how they ever admitted 
him to the best hotel in Vichy. Two hot baths, and still 
the P-L-M roadbed stuck to the skin. 

The main-line trains—those that run up and down the 
spokes of the wheel—are somewhat better—sometimes. 
The Paris-Orléans, which is one of the best French railway 
systems, operates on certain of its day trains comfortable 
first-class cars, with a large central compartment, not un- 
like one of our Pullman club cars. Similay, cars on the 
Italian lines are known as observation cars. The observa- 
tion car, as we style it on our American railroads, with its 
comfortable back porch, has no counterpart in Europe, 
save on a few routes up in Scotland. 

Outside of Great Britain and the Italian railways, there 
are very few parlor cars. It is customary on the French 
railways and some others to make advance reservations of 
seats in the first and second class carriages. For this a fee 


farmed out by the different 
companies, whether state 
owned or privately owned 
and operated, to a far-flung corporation known as the 
International Sleeping Car Company. This organization 
was probably neither better nor worse than its compeers 
elsewhere, save for one highly important detail—it never 
has had enough sleeping cars. 


American Plan Preferred 


HEN I was in France it had recently bought new 
cars—and very excellent ones they were—built of steel 
and painted a fine royal blue in distinction to the teak- 
wood finish of the exterior of its earlier equipment. 
Apparently it was making some real effort to meet the 
tremendous demands that constantly were made on it. 
But it still fell far short of these. Its fleet of sleeping 
cars was as nothing to an American; particularly to any 
American who happened to know that nightly on his own 
railroads more than 6000 sleeping cars were in regular 
operation. When I was in Italy a couple of years ago, the 
entire sleeping-car fleet of the Italian State Railway—one 
of the largest single railroad systems in the world, with its 
17,000 miles of line—consisted of but twenty-eight vehicles. 
More cars than thisrun nightly in one direction on the two 
or more sections of such highly popular American de-luxe 
trains as the Capitol Limited or the Twentieth Century. 

“Trains de luxe.’”’ That has a Huropean sound. Itisa 
French word. It was coined overseas to make a fit adver- 
tising description of trains which when first they were 
installed were supposed to lead the world in comfort, in lux- 
ury, inelegance. Yet toa Yankee, far from his home plate, 
the European train de luxe was a minstrel joke on wheels. 
If it had four sleeping cars, in addition to its restaurant 
car and one or two for luggage, it made the eyes of the 
natives, pop out. They spoke of it with bated breath. 

The American traveler speaks of it in a different way. 
It has been heralded to him in advance. It is well adver- 
tised; ingeniously, sedulously, cleverly. Yet when he goes 
to the terminal station in Paris of an evening and stands 
beside it for the first time he gets no thrill whatsoever. He 
may think of the splendid pumpkin-yellow bulk of the 
Olympian, standing in the great Union Station in Chicago, 
or the gleaming red cars of the Congressional, and wonder; 
then he catches sight of the short dun-colored European 
de luxe and a shudder comes over him. 

‘‘Where’s the observation car?’’ he begins demanding. 
“Ts there a club car on the darned thing? Or a barber 
shop? Orashower bath? Whad d’ye call de lucks? Out- 
a-lucks, I should say.” 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Pians for Little Gardens 


HE word garden-plan brings to many minds that other 
[Mecsas word, expense. When plans are mentioned peo- 

ple begin to think of fees, of landscape architects, of 
costly beginnings, costly goings on, and of yet more costly 
endings in the garden. A good landscape architect does cost; 
he should have high fees. His education has been very ex- 
pensive; he is or should be a man who brings much more 
to his work than a mere technical education too. If the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, the artist is even more worthy 
of his. 

But there are ways of securing plans for the small garden 
that cost no money whatever. They do cost other things: 
deep interest, observation, much thought and concentra- 
tion, and some drawing and sketching. The little garden 
which has been made without a plan will always show this 
fact. There will be about it a hit-or-miss look, a poor ar- 
rangement of the main features, a lack of connection be- 
tween them and between the whole garden and the house, 
any or all of which are fatal to beauty. And beauty is what 
we are after in our gardens; it is what we desire, what we 
must have, what we shall have if we set about gardening in 
the right way. What is this right way with regard to the 
plan? 

It is first the considering of the piece of ground in rela- 
tion to what is around it or next to it. It is the getting 
firmly fixed in our minds first of all that nothing really good 
in gardens can be made without remembering that the gar- 
den must be properly related to its surroundings, to the 
house near which it stands, and that all parts of even the 
smallest garden—for a little garden may have many parts 
if well subdivided—must be properly related to each other, 
properly proportioned each with regard to the other. If all 
this is done, if all this is insisted upon by the owner to 
himself as he looks over the ground he is to plan on, only 
good can come. 


Working Out Your Own Designs 


AM a great advocate of form and pattern in the little 

garden for the reason that one gets more out of a small 
piece of land by this kind of planning. Where the garden— 
we take it for granted that it is always at the back of the 
house—where the garden is meant only for social uses by a 
small family, where food is not to be grown, where children 
are not to be specially considered, it may be well to sur- 
round one’s land 
with splendid 
screens of trees 
and shrubs in an 
irregular fashion, 
leaving the center 
open for sitting 
purposes and for a 
pretty effect of 
green turf. This 
center in turn to be 
surrounded by gay 
borders of spring 
flowers to be fol- 
lowed by peren- 
nials. This is a 
charming effect, 
but in a way 
wasteful. For one 
thing it gives so 
little variety. It 
does give, how- 
ever, a feeling of 
larger space than 
does the garden 
that is cut up into 
smaller spaces. 
Yet, on the other 
hand, by a judi- 
cious use of 
straight walks giv- 
ing a certain per- 
spective, even the 
formal garden may 
be made to look 
more spacious 
than the beginner 
might think. 

Now as to the 
plan itself. After 


the ground andits 
relation to the 
house have been 
carefully studied 
and thought over, 
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lay out the general idea of the garden on paper, if pos- 
sible on the quadrille or scale paper used by all architects. 
If there is to be a main walk see to it that that walk cen- 
ters on an entrance door at the rear of the house, or on 
possible steps descending to the garden. A very nice effect 
in the small garden may often be got by setting the main 
walk far against the boundary line to right or left of the 
lot, and making a short crosswalk to connect with that at 
the end nearest the house. Crosswalks, too, there may be 
in other parts of the garden. These should be arranged for 
the use that is made of them and so placed as to make the 
squares or rectangles formed by them with the main walk 
as pretty as possible. The main walk should have some 
sort of terminal feature at its farther end, perhaps a seat 
surrounded by clipped hedge or shrubbery, perhaps a little 
garden shelter built of the material of the house, for there 
is another delicate relationship to be considered in those 
smaller matters. 

Plan for the spot for the inevitable garage, that space- 
taking building, and then do not fail to screen it from your 
view and the view of others, for such a building can never 
be specially good to look at and is particularly difficult to 
deal with on a restricted piece of ground. 

When walks are settled upon, spaces allotted to grass, 
vegetables, drying green, flowers, then think of your 
structural green. Shall you have hedges? Or shall some 
offensive or even mildly disagreeable outlook be screened 
away from you by tall shrubs, or smaller or larger trees? 
Put in your suggestions of this kind in the rounding lines 
familiar now to all who read the monthly magazines on 
houses and gardens, and in which beautifully drawn plans 
by landscape architects are so constantly seen. Indeed 
from looking over just such as these the owner of a small 
garden may get many valuable ideas, always remembering 
that one small feature of an elaborate plan may easily be 
adapted to the little garden. 

I saw recently in England such a pretty variant of the 
usual straight walk of perhaps fifty feet running from the 
little entrance gate of a modest house to its main door 
that I must describe it here. The walk, perhaps three feet 
wide, was paved with uneven stone; halfway between gate 
and door the paving was extended on either side into the 
turf to make squares about three feet each way, the squares 
of course being of a piece with the walk. This created four 
corners of paving in the grass, around each of which ran 
four foot-wide borders, or small corner beds one foot wide, 
and running, perhaps, a foot and a half in each direction 


Phlox in a Corner of an Inclosed Garden 


from each angle. These, which made a charming 
in the smooth lawn, were filled with purple violas 
low daffodils in full bloom. It was a fascinati| 
scheme to relieve the dullness of a rather long, } 
walk to the doorway of the house, and its lines stry F 
simple enough to be reproduced almost anywher 
same plan could be followed back of a house thre} 
center of a long panel of turf, and would be very b 
ical of space, though decidedly gay in effect. 
Here was the result, the delightful outcome 0) 
plan. Such things, however, do not happen of the F 
Someone must give care, thought and time to i 
Upon the plan the beauty or lack of beauty of a; 
really depends. | 


How to Make a Garden Interestin; 


Bae a plan is actually set down on paper, a| 
said, the ground to be dealt with must haye }y| 
carefully gone over, the position of the house tal\ 
account, the front part of the lot arranged as a pri \ 
pretty approach and foreground, and also any ti 
shrubs already on the ground carefully taken note | 
plan or sketch then having been made to scale) 
scale of one-tenth of an inch to represent a foot ig |) 
plest and best to use—it should be brought out, p | 
a card or tacked on alight board, and kept on han} 
actual laying out of the ground itself. 

The first requisite toward the getting of the) 
measurements transferred from paper to grouj| 
hundred-foot tape or, failing that, a sixty-foot or 
next is a few stakes; the third is a second person, 
a boy, to hold the other end of the tape. Measuri 
ground exactly as the plan shows it, being very c | 
get the lines true. If there are differences of level i} 
these may be taken care of by means of a spirit ley } 
board which has a very straight edge. A slight diffe} 
level often gives a chance for very interesting ga } 
fects—a step or two from a lower to a higher plane 
terrace with, if possible, a retaining wall; or, if t} 
costly to consider, a flower planting along 
ground between the lower and the higher ley: 
the expedients of this kind, which will make 
ence in the end as to whether the garden is 
interesting and with some pictorial quality. 

Where great differences of level exist, or w 
larger than the usual dimensions of the aver 
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meeiualey Efficient. ae Certain- teed. Persananels 
orks As a Large, Unified Organization Making 
Possible Extra Value in Al Its Products, at Low Cost 


4 hee Certain-teed personnel forms a compact, unified 
body whose daily aim is to uphold established stand- 


ards of extra quality, extra value, and extra service. 


To his own particular task each member of this organi- 
zation applies an unusual degree of skill, acquired through 
long experience. Much of the efficiency in Certain-teed’s 
wide-spread activities is due to the length of service and 
the loyalty of its army of workers. These men know that 
as the company grows they also will grow. For, Certain- 
teed positions are all filled with Certain-teed trained men. 


They know, too, that initiative shown in developing more 
effective methods will be approved and well rewarded. 
Thus, every individual and department is continually mov- 
ing forward to increased productiveness. 

Guided by sound, economic policies, the whole organi- 
zation functions as a smooth-running unit, with its oper- 
ating costs brought down toa minimum. The many savings 
obtained in this way, stand as a perpetual insurance that 
Certain-teed will build extra quality and value into all 
its products. 
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him a small, sweet, wholesome, sun-cured 
face whose shapely nose was decorated in 
a light spatterwork of ingenuous freckles, 
whose round cheeks were the color of two 
June wild roses, whose round blue eyes, 
trimmed with long, dark, curling lashes, 
frankly moist, were as blue as the Arizona 
heavens, and the whole framed with a 
swinging aureole of short, curly, sun-kissed 
hair whose undulation had no need of 
the permanent-wave octopus and appeared 
to have been dipped in liquid gilt. More- 
over, the ensemble was dressed in strictly 
Eastern garments, in the most expensive- 
looking and most horribly arranged com- 
bination he had ever seen on a woman. 
One concedes a certain art, as in an auto- 
mobile, in assembling the components of 
costume. 

“How d’you do?” said Mrs. Buck Day- 
son. “I guess you must be from the Trib- 
une. Mr. Dark? Will you step in and find 
yourself a chair?” 

Mr. Dark stepped in with alacrity. 

“You know,” he said, ‘‘you are amaz- 
ingly different from what I expected.”’ 

“Oh, ’'m amazing all right—I can see 
that myself! Just what were you looking 
for? Maybe ——”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Dark, with a little grin, 
“T expected to see the Wild West, I guess.” 

“Well, you’re seeing the West, all right — 
and I s’pose you might call it wild.”’ A faint 
quiver moved Mrs. Dayson’s voice. “At 
least I must be, to see you at all. It has 
been the policy of my husb—of Buck Day- 
son—of Mr. Henry B. Dayson—who I am 
married to, always to take interviews with 
the reporters and never to let me say any- 
thing. We decided that before—quite a 
while ago—when he was around more. But 
I am going to talk to you now,” added Mrs. 
Dayson firmly, ‘and you may ask me any- 
thing. There are just three things I won’t 
answer: How do I like New York? What 
do I think of your people here? And what 
is my impression of the Far West?” 

That, Mr. Dark explained, was farthest 
from his intention, and he set forth Mr. 
Blivens’ request for human-interest stuff 
for women readers as persuasively as 
possible. 

“T was going to call my article A Ma- 
donna of the Saddle, but I—I should like to 
change it to Beauty and Her Beasts. Really 
I should, Mrs. Dayson.”” Mr. Dark showed 
his very good teeth affably. ‘‘ You see,’’ he 
swept on, “all that I know of you is the 
figure which, as you say, your husband has 
allowed to appear in the public mind. The 
professional woman rider and rope artist, 
standing at the top of the profession in skill 
and salary, with a great tradition of horse- 
womanship and long training; born, you 
might say—er—in the saddle, living her 
life there. Yet there must be—there is the 
other side of it, the more feminine, the—the 
usual woman’s reactions, the ideals, hopes, 
tastes of a woman—er—her, passions ——”’ 

In spite of himself, Mr. Dark’s pet word 
escaped and Verena caught at it. 

“Passions!’’ she cried. ‘A woman’s 
passions and tastes and ideals—the usual 
ones. Yes, Mr. Dark, I’ve got ’em all, like 
any other woman.’ She clenched one hand 
tightly, with a deep breath, then plunged: 
“That’s why I’m willing to talk now. You 
want the—the other side of my life and I’m 
going to give it. 

“Well, lam a rope artist and Wild West 
rider, as yousay; but Il am like other women 
too. Although I was born in the saddle, 
you might say, papa putting my brother Al 
and me there when we were only three years 
old—where I have lived, as they claim, ever 
since, I also live in a house—when I am 
there! Buck and I saved every cent we 
made for five years, to build it, and I’ll say 
it’s a good one. It’s out at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. We had an architect from San Fran- 
cisco forit. It has four bathrooms. We buy 
the best of everything too. Bluevelvet over- 
stuffed in the parlor—I wish you could see 
it—where I sit as often as possible whenever 
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out of the saddle. We have an artesian well 
and some of the best stock and horses you 
can find anywheres in the West. No trick 
stuff, you know. We have a good manager, 
and Aunt Ida looks after the housekeep- 
ing—and our two children. Oh, yes, you 
may tell that—Buster and Henrietta, three 
years and eighteen months. Two children— 
and four bathrooms!”’ choked Mrs. Dayson 
bitterly. Her bridges were well ablaze now. 

“‘T know horses and I know riding, but I 
know other things too. I’ve got the cutest 
babies you ever saw, and—and I’ve played 
with dolls in my time too. Plenty. When 
I was growing up I always wanted a house 
with—with a linen closet and a lot of jam, 
and little pink aprons to work round in, like 
anybody. I counted on it and I got it, 
along with Buck. I mean with my husb— 
with Henry B. Dayson, who I am married 
to. We wanted just the same things. We 
knew that right off when we met at Chey- 
enne six years ago. We liked each other 
right off. Buck changed a lot of his dates 
right away and followed my schedule down 
the map for three months before we got 
married. That was the time we rode to- 
gether early every morning—out over the 
prairie, while the sun came up, or up into 
the hills.” Here Mrs. Dayson paused ab- 
ruptly, having apparently a slight con- 
striction of the throat. She swallowed 
twice and repeated in a rather high, thin, 
strained tone, “‘ Riding out together in the 
mornings that way—over the prairie or up 
in the hills.” 

Mr. Dark, whose pencil had a minute 
earlier been fleetly chasing her revelation 
in his notebook, looked at her, aware of a 
sudden tension. 

It is a fact, as Mr. Dark well knew, or 
any of us who ply the craft, that words are 
the poorest possible conveyancers of intent, 
the weakest imaginable vehicle of emotion 
or actual psychology—a barrier usually 
raised between people and a smoke screen 
rather than a revelation for the soul. That 
is why Mr. Dark’s pencil poised at Mrs. 
Dayson’s commonplace phrase “riding out 
together in the mornings.” 

Some very deep emotion seemed to burn 
in the little rodeo queen. Her blue eyes 
were dark and soft, and perhaps a little 
tragic. They shone with the memory of 
some older loveliness, now denied to her; 
perhaps the picture of two young figures— 
a tall, swarthy, supple shape, godlike, 
superior, bending to a little slim eager com- 
panion with a freckled, wild-rose, pink-and- 
tan face under rough gilt curls. Figures 
that turned to each other like Clytie to the 
sun, in an age-old idyl, their horses touch- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, light feet repudi- 
ating the yielding turf, where dew still 
clung to grass and wild flower in silver 
meshes; where the air blew sweet with 
early morning perfume and was filled with 
whistle and song of lark and quail. 

Mrs. Dayson resumed after a moment: 
“Tt was then that Buck and I planned our 
lives; to build a house and to do our stuff 
together; to sell it on itself without any 
publicity or fussing; Buck to manage our 
business and fix all contracts. And we 
have never changed from this until now. 
Everything,” said Mrs. Dayson, “‘is changed 
now. Everything we planned as far as up 
to when we got on the boat at Liverpool is 
ruined and spoiled. We were on our way 
out to our house—to Buster and Henrietta. 
Weare not going now. We were on our way 
to a stampede in the Central West circuit. 
We are not going now. I may possibly 
never see the West again. I may never see 
Buster and Henrietta. I don’t know about 
this. I don’t know anything.” 

“Mrs. Dayson—why not?” 

“Because,” said Verena, “Buck, my 
husb Mr. Henry B. Dayson has gone 
East—or, you might say, loco. Because 
we are going to stay East, right here in 
New York for a year at least, and maybe 
longer, on contract with this new Castle 
Garden Theater, to perform our stuff on a 


platform—on tanbark, mind you—with 
Canvas scenery round us. And that’s not 
all. We have never done such a thing before, 
but we will begin our contract by a special 
advertising feature—a kidnaping—of my- 
self. I’m to go in a taxicab down to Pell 
Street and be stolen by two Chinamen. Can 
you beat it? To call public attention tome!” 

“Mrs. Dayson! Howsingular! What an 
idea—for Mr. Dayson!”’ 

“Don’t lay it to Mr. Dayson. It isn’t 
his.”” Verena bent closer and two great 
tears like flat silver disks slipped from be- 
neath her eyelashes. “It belongs to a 
woman we met on the boat coming over; a 
regular publicity woman, now attached to 
our outfit. Her name is Sennay—Violet 
Sennay—and she always—for everybody 
begins with a kidnaping, to get attention. 
But not for herself. I wish to God she 
would. She—she’s cruel, good-looking, 
b-beautiful, and her clothes Beira’ 
Dayson swallowed hard. ‘‘Clothes!’’ she 
choked. “What is the matter with me— 
with mine, I mean, Mr. Dark?” 

But she didn’t wait for an answer. 
crumpled down and wept wildly again. 

“She calls him Buck dear and mong 
chair, and it’s only been three weeks she’s 
known him. Oh, Mr. Dark, what’ll I do? 
What’ll I do?” 

This, you will admit, is no way to receive 
the press. 

Mr. Dark laid down his notebook. His 
official capaeity ceased here. He found 
himself patting Mrs. Dayson’s hand as he 
would have patted any pretty distressed 
girl’s, as he would have wished his sister’s 
patted. 

“What you need,” said Mr. Dark, “is a 
friend.” 

The rodeo queen agreed. It was true. 
She had no friend, no soul in New York to 
confide in. 

“It’s this repression stuff,’ sobbed Ver- 
ena, “that you’re always reading about. 
You hold in and you hold in till you nearly 
burst, until a time comes when you cut 
loose in the wrong place. Think of telling 
your secrets to areporter! Oh, I beg of you, 
don’t print this! I should have held my 
tongue, but I’m so miserable. Forget what 
I said. I—TI shall not say another word!” 

Whereupon she entered upon a rather 
lengthy and impassioned monologue pro- 
voked by Mr. Dark’s kindness and sym- 
pathy. 

Into her monologue she wove many and 
divers references—Buster and Henrietta, 
Buck’s good looks, his prowess, his previous 
loyalty, their happy life, his passion for 
elegant long words, incidents that had oc- 
curred at the Pendleton and Salinas round- 
ups, tricky horses they had ridden, how 
they bought up all the bad ones so they 
could really test their stuff; tales of a cer- 
tain star-faced buckskin used at Wembley, 
a blue roan that had tried to kill Buck last 
year; a white cayuse, a California sorrel. 
Terms like crow-hopping, fanning, hazing, 
sunfishing, got all mixed together with the 
blue velvet overstuffed, some fine French 
mirrors, Aunt Ida, the artesian well and the 
bathrooms, with certain concluding men- 
tion of clothes and her great handicap here. 
In feminine fashion, her clothes were the 
first matter she had thought of. 

It was, she explained, part of Buck’s pol- 
icy for them both while on tour to wear 
their show clothes. It was lots of fun, and 
going around together made it plenty easy. 
Also, speaking as a cowgirl, she was, if she 
said so herself, the niftiest dressed riding 
artist on any circuit. She could afford it, 
and made a point of it. Still, it got her 
nothing here in New York. Beside the 
beauty and sophistication of Mrs. Sen- 
nay—who had in addition a line of talk of 
the kind Buck loved—beside anybody, the 
way they looked here, she was nothing 
at all. 

She related what had happened yester- 
day afternoon when—alone, as she always 
was now—she had stepped out to a Sixth 


She 


/ 


| 
Avenue news stand for a paper, w; 


costume that would make any fey) 
ing artist ache with envy. A diyi: 
and blouse lately cut by an Englis 
over a Laramie pattern, of pale sup 

doeskin stuff; her very best ne, 
and white sugar-loaf hat, lovely h; 

high-heeled teetering Mexican hoo | 
pale-gray leather, set with little br), 
turquoise patterns, a rattlesnake be | 
massive hand-tooled silver buckle, } 
gauntlet gloves. 

Some little flappers passing me. 
fun of her. They wore, Verena ¢| 
little short tight shimmies of color, 
silk and apparently no stocking, 
high-heeled tottering black-satin f 
There were pieces of fur or colored }: 
silk fastened around their necks, a) 
arms were bare to the shoulders, } 
were mottled on their faces, too, a) 
gay bowls of cheap felt pulled oy; 
eyes. 

“T could have laughed,” sighed } 
“honestly, they looked so funny to | 
if they hadn’t laughed at me and px} 
me so people stopped 4 

She had defended herself, as she || 

“T stopped and said to the wit 
right out loud, ‘I paid three hund} 
lars for my felt hat—how much wasy } 

Not that it made a bit of differ, 
the long run. Whether she dressex 
West or East, she was, apparently, (| 
out of everything that her old life 

The situation, so banal, so bj 
and—outside the range of the dark | 
exotic forms of emotion—so nom| 
might say, almost bored Mr. Dar; 
simplicity but for the fact that M| 
ena Dayson’s pretty blue eyes, ) 
appealing, unfortunate, challeng| 
pleaded with him to consider her a} 
patted her hand again. 7 | 

“Well,” said Mr. Dark, “‘it’s sim} 
there’s a lot you get out of practic - 
from being in the know. There's || 
about it which—er—I should say you} 
learned, not that your instinct : 
sound. I'll tell you what, Mrs. ]} 
there’s nothing at all to worry over > 
I know ViSennay. Everybody on th i 
papers knows Vi. She’s a one-sto1i 
though a nifty looker. She hasi| 
tricks, no real imagination. Every t 
joins up on a case, she pulls a kid{ 
as you’ve said; after that it’s a} 
diminuendo. Only she’s gota lot of 
and she’s a good dresser and talker. 
to a studio crush she gave once, | 
friend. She—she dressed the part. | 
Saltus stuff—a little. She had hert’ 
little platform, with a bearskin throv 
and three little wooden steps painted 
going up, and one of those wroug- 
torchéres. But you’ve nothing to-' 
over, because people all get sick | 
Vi’s a home wrecker on Monday, | 
Friday she’s the landlord collectin ! 
months’ back rent, with any fellow } 

“Well, but,” gulped. Verena—“1) 
only Tuesday now. I’ve got tolivet) 
the rest of the week. She’s got Buci| 
strong yet. He’s going to sign this ¢' 
in ten more days; she’s got him ap? 
ground down on a tanbark pen at | 
hey’s. She’s got Buck caring whet.’ 
black or white ties at dinner. I’m’ 
my husband, Mr. Dark, and I wan‘ 
home—to Buster and Henrietta.” 

“You'll go,” said Mr. Dark confi! 
‘and I'll tell you why—because I’! 
you. We’llputit over together. Itar! 
to a formula, almost; purely mech! 
You can follow it anywhere you ‘a 
fiction of the day,” he explained ¢ 
meanly. ‘You must put on a sket)' 
meet the lady on her own terms—} 
her, y’understand; put it over—t! 


husband divides itself into three F 
raiment, culture, jealousy.” Mr ( 
waved his straw hat negligently. ’ 
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ctdress Mrs. Vi Sennay, you must 
an her, you must outflirt her.” 
ulress her! But look at me!”’ 
yw the very lady to help you—Mrs. 
id, a buyer, with Blaine & Holding. 
[tickled to look you over—put you 
4, She’d know your type. I'll 
axe a note to phone and ask her to 
cy.” 
uyou said—outcharm her!” 
nan you must cultivate the sort of 
Vtalks, her line of vocabulary. I 
xh you. Iam interested in creative 
ind will give you samples to work 
youtflirt her? With who? I only 

‘ie boys with our outfit. Buck 
» get jealous enough to buy a bag of 
+ And this Mr. Wirtheimer who 
ie contract—he’s a perfect sixty- 


9 know me,” said Mr. Dark sig- 
ai. 

o\don’t mean—not seriously!” 
seriously, of course.” Mr. Dark 
jis hat again. “But I’m perfectly 
7) help you here, to work out this 
|; beginning tomorrow. You can’t 
itlone. I can arrange to give youa 
niof free time in the coming week, as 
pis, and—the thing would be rather 
Aother proof of the mechanistic laws 
ng psychology—the inevitable in- 
aing of given cause and effect. Your 
n, Mrs. Dayson, at present a little 
aid by the novelty Mrs. Sennay 
jinks of you only in the aspects he’s 
snown. When he sees beside him a 
utive stranger, beautifully groomed, 
aid and charming, a little cool and 
mt to him, and especially, admired, 
aby another man—well, just wait 
eh.” 

but,” objected Verena, “what I 
i Mr. Dark’”—and she looked as 
9} might if summoned on Ulysses’ 
yack her suitcase and go and rival 
-do you think Buck’ll be sure to 
hat I’m doing it? Being that he 
sae so well, being—I mean that 
fen married over five years, and he’s 
n of used to me.”’ 

_ark laughed and again referred to 
f waiting. It was, he told her, a 
ely infallible formula, used a thou- 
lies by creative artists because of its 
nis. 

ot worry; human nature never 
le’llgiveit achance. I’ll call you up 
rv and begin our campaign. In the 
ie trust me—with your confidence.” 
uter of fact, Verena had forgotten he 
roorter. “‘I shall arrange a dignified . 
iy for you, coached in language your 
n will only be proud and envious of. 
rtter of fact, it is because of a cer- 
illectual sympathy that we shall be 
i gether, hereafter, in our little af- 
4, trust me to manage it, Mrs. 
and don’t worry.’ 


qr 


| as worried, however, all over, wak- 
sarly the next morning. Or at least 
cght it was morning. That was the 
Irt of New York. You couldn’t tell 
cit was night or day, with artificial 
i the time, and the ceaseless outer 
u couldn’t even tell if it was rainy 
# 
ahad waked her, thinking it was 
4 was only Buck’s nostrils collab- 
gvith the radiator. Buck lay asleep 
e‘ompanion bed. The dark virile 
othe educated cowboy lay revealed 
» cylindrical roll of pink brocade 
le a pastel court scene of Louis XIV 
+m. An effete setting for Buck of 
{ Repping, sunfishing, squealing 
1 under her own pink brocade, with 
ails, So muscular and capable on the 
ad now impotent in this situation as 
ye lilies, tightly clenched in her palm, 
cried, and swore a little, and re- 
Cast evening. Never, never would 
cE how Mrs. Sennay looked standing 
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downstairs by the elevator with Mr. Wirt- 
heimer! A picture to linger in anyone’s— 
a man’s especially—observing eye. 

Buck himself had made unwontedly care- 
ful toilet. Ordinarily it was hard to make 
Buck go even black tie. Plain business 
clothes were good enough, he claimed, 
capped by a tall gray soft hat. But ever 
since he had known Mrs. Sennay he had 
been on soup-and-fish after six—things he 
had bought in Piccadilly, that Wales him- 
self would not have blushed for. 

They had planned to go to the Persian 
Nightingale, on Wirtheimer’s suggestion. 
It was a night club, really, and Verena at 
first refused on pretense of feeling ill. 

But when Buck merely said, “‘ All right, 
Rena, if your head aches, better stay,” 
she had hastily donned a pink-and-blue- 
shot taffeta with a lot of lace and a rather 
bunchy skirt in which she resembled a 
boudoir lamp, and had tagged along. She 
had tasted only gall. 

Against the foil of Mr. Wirtheimer, the 
perfect sixty-six, Violet Sennay looked like 
a Cyprian deity. A tall, supple, voluptu- 
ously made woman, with black glossy hair 
poured tightly on her head, curving in two 
forward horns upon her fruitlike cheeks. 
Her dress was perfectly plain—easy, yet 
also poured, of lustrous black satin, that 
ended in a little pointed fin. Her perfect 
arms swung negligently indifferent. On one 
white wrist was looped a bracelet thread of 
brilliants; one hand held a long careless 
sweep of cerise-dyed vulture feathers. Mrs. 
Sennay’s feet and ankles, incased in cobweb 
black silk hose and pointed black slippers 
with brilliant-studded heels, invited all eyes 
to perfection. Her large, rather theatrically 
shadowed brown eyes, suggested at once 
mood and mystery. She had floated for- 
ward. 

“Buck, my dear boy, how you’ve kept 
us!’’ Without a word for Buck’s compan- 
ion lamp shade. 

“And yet,’ reflected Verena, ‘“‘I’m the 
one to be kidnaped, taken to Pell Street and 
rustled by Chinks, stowed away by chuck- 
wagon boys. How do I know she’ll even 
return the body? No, I won’t, I won’t, I 
won't!” 

Buck stirred a moment under his cover. 
“S that, Rena?’’ 

A dozen truthful cries fought in Verena 
for utterance, after the fashion of all women 
in like plight: ‘Buck, I’m sick of your 
carrying on with this woman! Buck, tell 
me the truth, are you in love with this Mrs. 
Sennay? What’s going on here? Buck, 
are you tired of me? What’s in your mind 
about me? What about our kids, our 
home?” and the like. 

And like other women in like plight, she 
feinted and circled for the answer. 

“T d’know,” cried Verena with a gay lit- 
tle laugh. ‘‘I just woke up and got to think- 
ing. I got to thinking about such a nice 
fella I met yest’day. He was a newspaper 
reporter, Buck, one o’ these New York 
boys. I guess they’re all pretty fast too. 
Anyway, he wanted to talk to me for the 
Sunday paper, and after a while he asked 
me out to lunch today and—I hope you 
don’t mind—well, I said I would.” 

She cocked an eye at the pink brocade 
cocoon, to see what manner of emotional 
butterfly it would hatch. Buck only yawned 
and burrowed the deeper. 

“OS right, do,’’ he murmured, “though I 
don’t know why you wake me up to talk 
*bout it. You know, wantcha have good 
time, Rena, help ’self.’”” And he was off on 
his duet with the radiator. Wouldn’t you 
know? thought Verena, and yet three 
weeks ago—mention of an unprotected 
luncheon with a gay fast New York man 
and a reporter! 

Nevertheless, she had an almost happy 
morning, shopping with Mr. Dark’s friend, 
lunching and preparing a campaign with 
Mr. Dark himself. 

Two o’clock found her in the tanbark pen 
at Mullahey’s, with Dick and Dan bringing 
out a cow pony for her. In her rough riding 
clothes, working breeches and shirt, Verena 
was always happy. Now she proceeded to 
do a few practice turns, just a little exercise 


stuff to keep her in training. Anyone who 
had been present would have been quick to 
agree that it was a class of stuff far above 
the deserts of the average theater patron. 
It was riding for riders that the rodeo 
queen proceeded now to do; an exquisite 
connoisseurship in her art that hung her 
name in big electrics of opinion at Denver, 
Calgary, Salinas. 

Ordinarily, in any prolonged stop, Buck 
and she went through their training drill 
together, but today he was not here. He 
had mumbled something about a confer- 
ence on the kidnaping with Wirtheimer and 
Mrs. Sennay, so his wife had plenty of room 
to kick up dust, ample opportunity to pull 
all the tricks she knew. She went through 
them all, evolving every possible trick from 
her pony. She raced and loped and let it 
buck and crow-hop. She climbed round 
and over it, now in and out of saddle. She 
ducked and bent and doubled. She rode 
now on its back, now in one stirrup. She 
crawled under its belly as she raced, drop- 
ping from one side, reaching a hand under 
for a stirrup, coming up on the other, flying 
hoofs thrashing, flashing near her head. 
Round and round she flashed and whirled, 
courting death carelessly as a part of the 
day’s routine, and when she was tired she 
uncoiled the rope on her saddle and sent 
a spinning curvilinear dark serpent into 
the air. 

If Verena Dayson’s riding was a legend 
in the West, her rope work was no less. 
Buck had taught it all to her. Now, re- 
membering all those long, happy, careful 
instructions, Verena, as another woman 
might look over romantic ballroom sou- 
venirs—a wan pressed tuberose, an old 
glove, a scented note—repeated each sup- 
ple, graceful, intricate figure in the air, call- 
ing up the sweet association of older, more 
untroubled hours with the big brown- 
skinned boy she loved. When she had gone 
through all this—all the parabolas, figure 
eights, dancing jennys; when she had fin- 
ished writing hieroglyphics in the air, she 
put on that final sketch that set spectators 


roaring, their hats fanning; that had been | 


her particular show stunt at Wembley, that 
even Buck always watched anxiously, a lit- 
tle nervously, as performed by her tiny 
childish figure. 

From a chute arranged at one side of the 
pen Dick and Dan released a steer; a wide- 
horned, sinister, browned figure that rushed 
forward, paused, head low, staring, then 
jerked madly away in a blind race. 

Verena halted a moment, then bending 
low on her pony, her rope swaying out be- 
fore her in a small perfectly arranged loop, 
was after it, horse and rider like one crea- 
ture, centaur fashion; one moment the 
small loop floated in readiness, the dashing 
steer plunging away; the next, and the 
lasso curled out in the air, the loop settling 
over the running creature. There came a 
tightening swerve and turn of the pony, 
and the steer, leaping up, the rope check- 
ing it in midrise, was knocked from its 
feet, fell heavily on its side in as perfect a 
bust as you could wish. Light as a thistle 
the rodeo queen lit on the ground in a 
flying leap, loosening a smaller rope from 
her belt. With a half dozen motions she 
had it bound neatly around the steer as a 
housewife trusses a Sunday fowl for roast- 
ing. There were only two women in the 
country besides herself who could do it. 

“Who,” inquired Verena, a little breath- 
lessly, as the boys ran up now—‘“‘who says 
I can’t rope, throw, tie and deliver—yes, 
and stamp and take to the parcel post?” 

But it was only a rhetorical question, 
there being no one of any importance to 
answer it. 

It was five o’clock, anyhow, and time for 
the rodeo queen to begin formally her new 
program. Verena hurried back to her hotel 
to dress for dinner. No walking lamp shade 
tonight. She put on with trembling fingers 
and a final sense of ecstasy the lovely things 
Mr. Dark’s kind friend had helped her 
choose. What looked out of the mirror 
finally was Titania herself, a figure of 
almost unearthly delicacy, fragility and 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Tough 


Customers 


—] like ’em! 


I like ’em hard to sell. Any grip- 
toter who has criss-crossed this 
U.S. A. and points Mex. for as 
many years as I have, comes to 
the bat with unholy joy when he 
meets a tough customer. 


As for me, I’m selling Mennen 
“Shaving Service,” and I know 
I’ve got something. 


Now you take Mennen Shaving 
Cream—there’s a product that has 
won over more tough customers 
than any he-man product I know of. 


You see, this Dermutation— 
beard-softening process—is really 
scientific. It gets results right 
away. A half-inch of cream builds 
a magnificent, firm, creamy lather 
that makes each stiff and horny 
hair wholly soft and pliable. 


The razor goes through with- 
out a tweak and when you wipe 
off your face, you’ve got a shave 
that’s a shave. 


Also Mennen Skin Balm. That’s 
newer, but let a man once try it and he’s 
sold. It’s a balm, you know—comes in 
tubes—not a liquid. A tiny bit on your 
finger tips, rubbed gently on after a 
shave—and boy! First there’s a little 
astringent bite, then a spicy, cool fresh- 
ness spreading all over your cheeks and 
down towards your Adam’s apple. In 
half a minute, it’s all absorbed—and 
you’ve got a sparkling, toned-up feeling 
that’s unique in your experience. 


Then there’s Mennen Talcum for 
Men. That’s service. Made to match the 
color of man’s skin so that it doesn’t 
show. A dash of it absorbs all the mois- 
ture the towel doesn’t reach, soothes the 
skin and protects it against wind, rain, 
hail or sun with an invisible, antiseptic 
film. 

All three together 
make the Complete 
Mennen Shave. And 
my advice is to start 
for the nearest drug 
store and get all three. 
It’s good, common- 
sense luxury. 


e 
(Mennen Salesman) i 
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JInce. Sparkling silver lace, fine as Jack 
ogspins on the windowpane, formed the 
vy odice, the filmy soft-falling long skirt. 
or this emerged Verena’s pretty little- 
| ms and throat, covered now with a 
\goToOUs siren coat of powder. Her curly 
¢-pped hair clung decorously to her 
ugly head, bound by a single thread of 
jints. On one wrist fell a bracelet loop 
pliants. The other hand held a great 
, cbrilliant-studded silver gauze painted 
fart pink flowers. Little silver slippers 
sp] beneath her lace skirt, the heels set 
-brhinestones. Over a near-by chair 
ag. cloak of soft pink velvet, lined with 
relamé, a great collar of pink fox. A 
kox! Verena had whistled aloud when 
.iw it. At this moment Henry B. 
yon entered, and as Verena looked at 
4,ll her heart stirred to realize how fit 
gzompaniment Buck Dayson was for 
y oman at her very gladdest. 

“ick,” screamed her heart as he spoke 
cand turned away, ‘‘notice my dress!”’ 
eshe remembered Mr. Dark’s counsel. 
“a, Buck,” she drawled, “I was waiting 
yu, to—to show you my new costume. 
tir a pretty affair, don’t you think? I 
n the lines are lovely. It’s after a 
uier print.”’ She pronounced it Boo- 
yyrery carefully. 

3k turned and gave the dress a careful 
is\eration. 

*’s nice,” he pronounced; ‘‘it’s down- 
h pretty—if you like it. You don’t 
+? look natural tome. What I mean is, 
ik you in your workin’ pants best—or 
>’ your ginghams, back home, I guess. 
mwomen take to being hossed up more 
u)thers, I reckon. But you look good, 
rht, Verena.” 

“ell,” said Verena airily, “you ought 
kow—from your study of the different 
id of women. But I can assure you, 
© this is a perfect costume. It’s the 
me-ay cree, and that’s, after all, what 
yat in a New York onsomble. If I’m to 
ntropolitan, as you seem to desire’’— 
rea curved a pretty little arm toward 
2 ass—“‘I naturally want to do it in the 
stossible metropolitan form. Ishouldn’t 
eto have New Yorkers cherish the 
phesis that a—that a Western woman 
n; adaptable and cannot conform to 
‘sticated Eastern standards. Anyhow, 
vi stung enough jack—what I mean, I 
m it’s very appropriate for a dinner 
ni or theater, and if we go to the Persian 
gingale again tonight y 

“.ok here, Rena’’—Buck stirred un- 
si—“would you—would you mind— 
2 \ct is we didn’t get our plans finished 
tis afternoon—I mean about the kid- 
pig, and Vio—Mrs. Sennay suggested 
»mclude ’em at dinner tonight. Wir- 
eier would like it too. He’s got an ap- 
irment and has to leave early, but we 
re could finish off. It’s a fact it would 
¢mb slow for you. What I mean is’”’— 
1c grew more uneasy and refused her his 
e-“what we—I thought was—being 
uomplained yest’day of being so tired, 
thught you might like to rest tonight 
diave dinner sent up.” 
“see,” said Verena slowly. “‘ Well, I ad- 
it've been in a kind of peaked sickly 
tlately, falling off a little, and not able 
I, a feather, as you might say, and you 
abe right. Anyhow, I guess I can try 
—ur eating separate tonight if you want 

Inly, I don’t believe I’ll be eating 
at. You remember, I spoke this morn- 
g{ a charming boy I met who asked me 

lach. Well, we’ve got awfully on rap- 
0 together—oh, a lot really. I mean, 
‘tremendously interesting as a type, 
tr stunning to look at too. But since 
mo be alone, if you don’t mind i 
Se caught up the pink cloak and crushed 
ink fox from No Man’s Land beneath 
‘Tyretty bitter little face. Buck looked 
lr in honest relief. 

Vhy, not at all, Rena. That’s the very 
elt. Business’d be awful dull for you— 
oUlon’t wanta know all the details about 
uPell Street stuff. Go ahead and get 
dude and play with him.” 
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It was not Buck Dayson speaking—that 
she knew by the look of his eyes. 

There’s a weed that grows upon the 
plains, and Western tradition has it that 
a horse grazing thereon goes loco. Buck 
Dayson had certainly eaten of the loco 
weed. Was there any cure? 


Iv 


1c THE next ten days the rodeo queen 
followed with the most careful consist- 
ency the program young Mr. Dark indi- 
cated. If there was any subtle phase of the 
corrective ritual young Mr. Dark had pro- 
posed in his friendly interest in young Mrs. 
Dayson, as a tonic and alterative for Mr. 
Henry B. Dayson, it has never been re- 
corded. 

As an artist, a student and veteran 
analyst of all subjective human passions, 
Mr. Dark, out of his great fund of experi- 
ence, his familiarity with literature and 
wide social observation, in the next few days 
left no stone unturned, Verena following 
faithfully, in his proposed effort, mechan- 
istically speaking, to turn Mr. Dayson, as a 
matrimonial delinquent, back to the fold. 

With no effect whatever! The three 
great levers of human conduct which he 
had indicated here—beauty, charm and 
male jealousy—were pumped on to the full- 
est extent, and made as much impression 
as a fly alighting on the proverbial wheel. 

Some husbands are built like this. Queen 
Penelope’s startled cry, summoned to out- 
rival Circe, might not have been unfounded. 
Mr. Henry B. Dayson was a husband who 
knew all about the girl he had married—a 
fatal position, we are often told, yet unes- 
capable in many instances. 

He knew that his Verena was pretty; he 
would have knocked anyone down who 
claimed otherwise. Costuming might create 
some small advantage, but he had been 
well enough suited with Verena’s costumes. 
Her beauty was sweet and native, and be- 
yond any longer surprising him. The com- 
plete new line of dazzling correctly classy 
raiment which she proceeded to air passed 
completely over him. 

Her mind he already knew as well. They 
had lived in the closest intimacy—equally, 
we are told, fatal to attraction. Her boy- 
ish candor, her slang, native spice and pep 
were as natural and comfortable to him as 
old shoes, as accepted a part of his life and 
thinking as his own mentality. 

Verena, in new cultured aspects, trained 
by Mr. Dark to conversational expressions 
she had never used before, to little touches 
of sophistication, including polysyllables 
and foreign expressions, was noticed at 
first by her husband in a sort of daze, then 
very shortly, figuratively, slapped and put 
in place. 

‘«What makes you talk so dumb, Rena?” 
he asked one evening. ‘‘ You’ve been goin’ 
round lately spoutin’ like a gusher. Come 
to earth, girl, I don’t like it.” 

As for jealousy, Verena had long since 
made the most fatal error of all. She had 
revealed to her husband how much she 
loved him. His faith in his invincibility 
here would have required mountains to 
move—a great deal larger mountain than 
Mr. Stanley Dark. Death alone, or its 
threat, could have aroused him suddenly, 
as with many husbands, to a realization of 
her special qualities—and the rodeo queen 
did not propose to die to secure her end. 

Sitting with young Mr. Dark disconso- 
lately at dinner one evening a week later, 
they reviewed together their lack of prog- 
ress and Buck’s impregnability. 

“Tt must be,” said Mr. Dark, running a 
desperate hand through his dark hair, 
“that your husband is extra—er—bull- 
headed, Mrs. Dayson. Er—possibly as a 
Western man, that type is stronger. Any- 
how, no man ought to be so blind as not to 
perceive—what has been going on here,” 
he added indignantly. It was an outrage, a 
personal insult actually. 

“T don’t know. Maybe it’s just that 
Buck ain’t ready to see things. Mebbe a 
man’s got to be ready. You forget he’s— 
he’s still kind of interested in Mrs. Sennay. 
He’s busy, too, with somebody calling him 
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up all the time arranging things. Anyhow, 
it ain’t working, isit? Suits this Sennay all 
the better, I guess, what I’ve been doing; 
and it’ll soon be too late # 

“No,” said Mr. Dark. ‘‘About that, 
I’ve explained—in Vi Sennay’s history. 
The men she plays round with get tired and 
break off with her.” 

“But they can’t break off with a contract 
she gets ’em to sign meantime. Day after 
tomorrow is the time Wirtheimer’s set. to 
clinch everything. That’s the evening 
picked I’m to mix in with the Chink boys. 
Buck told me something else this morn- 
ing—we’re to look for an apartment in Park 
Avenue. He said I could have Buster and 


Henrietta all next winter, with a trained | 


nurse. I guess Sennay thinks that would 
keep me busy. She’ll have Buck doin’ his 
rope act in a frock coat with a gardenia 
soon.” ; 

Well,” said Mr. Dark, ‘‘something may 
happen to help us yet. Who knows?” 

“At least, I don’t,” sighed Verena. 
“What could happen? Our time’s up. I 
s’pose I’ll just have to stand round and 
take my medicine in this like other girls 
do—let it wear away itself. Only, it’s goin’ 
to be a darn hard year. But don’t think 


I’m not grateful. You’ve been my friend.” | 


“‘T hope I'll always be your friend,” cried 
Mr. Dark quickly, moved by the pretty dis- 
tressed little face. 
do at all—always! 
warmly. 

Verena sighed and shook her head. She 


Anything!” he added 


was due now at what Mrs. Sennay called | 


her studio—her private and anomalous 
apartment at the top of a house in West 
Thirteenth Street. Because, at last, they 
couldn’t get along without herself in their 
plans. 

After all, reflected Verena sarcastically, 
as Mr. Dark put her in a taxi and she rat- 
tled away down to Thirteenth Street, 
whither Buck and Wirtheimer had pre- 
ceded her, you can’t pull a kidnaping unless 
something is kidnaped; and it might be, 
maybe, that—just at the last moment— 
the victim might be allowed a word or 
two—listen in—on proceedings. It might 
be so! Possibly—perhaps! 

Mrs. Sennay lived in a house with the 
door painted pea green, and when you 
opened it there were four flights before you 
reached her studio. 
flights slowly and more and more sarcasti- 
cally, Verena felt with every step an 
accumulating fund of rage against Mrs. 
Sennay—this blandishing, poised woman 
who had come up on the boat, had flattered 
and followed Buck, ignoring her, preémpt- 
ing him for her own, dragging him to a 
new life. 

It was her first visit to Mrs. Sennay’s 
studio, and Verena batted her eyes care- 
fully. It would probably not be the last. 
Mrs. Sennay gave little studio parties 
here—and very likely all next winter! 
Buck, she knew, had had a conference here 
at least once before—at least one time that 
he had mentioned. 

A large room with a fanlight, a baby 
grand, a piece of armor and—yes, an al- 
coved platform, or dais, with a couch under 
a bearskin, three steps painted yellow and 
a wrought-iron torchére. The air was 
thick with smoke, for Wirtheimer, a man 
named Stendahl, a Miss Lester, Mrs. Sen- 
nay and Henry B. Dayson were already 
convened and engaged on tobacco. But a 
place was made for her, and Mrs. Sennay 
was very gracious, very sweet. 

“Tittle Rena must hear what we have 
decided,” she cried at once. ‘“‘ We've been so 
full of our plans and with insuring success, 
before our opening here for the summer, 
that we haven’t been able to talk com- 
petently; but now we know what to do with 
you, chérie, youmust, you really must hear.” 

What little Rena then heard was really a 
simple proceeding. A very kind Eurasian 
friend had agreed to turn over to them his 
perfectly appointed, really comfortable 
apartment in the Chinese region for a few 
hours for the completion of the plan. At 
nine o’clock, in a taxicab, on the given night 
Mrs. Dayson and a friend—no other than 
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Climbing these four | 
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I have always found that 


events in American history make 
popular pictures, even throughout the old 
world. Where they faithfully present the 
manners, dress, habits and courage of the 
time, they are educational. And no picture 
is more desirable than one which com- 
bines education, romance and adventure. 


Custer’s last campaign among 


the Sioux Indians, which we are 
showing in ‘‘THE FLAMING FRON- 
TIER,’ is America’s own drama and no 
historical event registered greater cour- 
age, more thrilling episodes or faster or 
more furious fighting. It begins at Wash- 
ington and ends among the buttes and 
mesas of Montana. It is a brilliant success 
as proved by crowds at the Colony Thea- 
tre on Broadway, New York. 


Going from America to Rus- 
sia we show in ‘‘The Midnight 


Sun,’’a drama and romance of the former 
Imperial Russian Court as it was in the 
time of the Czar and the brilliancy of 
which was surpassing. DIMITRI BUCH- 
OWETZKI, who knew the Russian Court, 


directed the picture. 
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and GEORGE SYDNEY, CHARLIE 
MURRAY and VERA GORDON in ‘‘ The 
Cohens and Kellys.”’ 
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Mr. Stendahl—desirous of a visit to China- 
town, should have the conveyance stopped 
before the Eurasian’s home in order to per- 
mit Mr. Stendahl a purchase of cigarettes. 
Gone not more than five minutes, in that 
brief interval a tragedy should ensue! Two 
men would rush from the Eurasian’s home, 
overpower, bind the taxi driver and drag 
young Mrs. Dayson into the building. 

“To perfect safety, my dear! The apart- 
ment will be entirely empty except for 
Lydia Lester here, who will be there to re- 
ceive you. Mr. Wirtheimer’s car will be at 
the next corner, and at once you and Lydia, 
leaving by a side passage, heavily veiled, 
will be placed in it and driven up to Yon- 
kers, where you will lie perdu for three days 
with friends of mine—perfectly lovely peo- 
ple named Mitchell. But the police, noti- 
fied of course within a few minutes of this 
by Mr. Stendahl, will have their hands full 
for an interval—the newspapers furnish 
plenty of space—before your discovery 
and return on a plausible basis we have 
worked out.” 

“How nice!” trembled Verena. 

“My dear friends, let us drink to suc- 
cess!’’ cried Mrs. Sennay, whose faultless 
wrist and arm looked so well lifted in public 
attention. 

They drank, because Mrs. Sennay had 
supplied not only tobacco but wherewithal 
for a toast, together with dishes of hors 
d’ceuvres to eat—suitable to esthetic stu- 
dios. Such, for instance, as sweet ripe 
olives filled with garlic and anchovy paste; 
dabs of bread spread with caviar, and the 
like. We mention these because it is quite 
likely that without them the rodeo queen 
would never have had the idea that sud- 
denly came to her. 

She was watching Buck, as she always 
did in Mrs. Sennay’s presence, and as Buck 
put down his toast—set down his glass, that 
is—he reached over and helped himself to 


; some of Mrs. Sennay’s hors -d’ceuvres. 
| That is, in easy plain-man fashion,* he 


treated it as food. He practically filled his 
mouth with the ripe olives stuffed with gar- 
licand anchovy. And something very curi- 
ous and terrible happened in-his face.- To 
Verena, acquainted connubially with its 
least shading, it took on a blending of 
agony, solicitation, surprise, frustration, 
utter horror and panic that made him look 
desperately though elusively familiar. 

Buck had large handsome brown eyes. 
They rolled up slightly for a second above 
the blank dismay and consternation in his 
face. Of what did he remind her? What 
did Buck look like? Where had she seen a 
look like that before? 

She got it in a flash of illumination. 


Buck looked like a steer, jerked to a fall, 


PHOTO. BY THE J. W. JOHNSON STUDIO 


The Bitter Root Valley Road, With Como Peaks in the Distance, 
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pinned on the rope, with herself running up 
to tie. She had seen a face—eyes like that, 
in their wildness and anguish, a hundred 
times before. Her knowledge shook her 
because of an accompanying flash of in- 
spiration. 

“Buck,” she asked suddenly, in a level 
tone across the smoke, “‘do you approve of 
this? Do you believe that a couple of art- 
ists like us ought to pull a stunt of this 
kind—that our work will go better for it?” 

“T do,” said Buck, refusing his eyes 
again. ‘I’ve never held that policy before, 
Rena, but I have changed my views. I am 
strongly in favor of a kidnaping feature. 
I’ve told you so before a dozen times. As 
an advertising headliner for Dayson & Day- 
son’s summer work oe 

“Then,” said Verena quietly, “if that’s 
the case, and I’m to be the goat, mebby 
Mrs. Sennay here’ll call a cab and let me 
slip up to the hotel again. I want to rest 
up all I can and get in good fix, and I’m not 
needed here any more.” 

It was not to rest, however, that Verena 
retired. Shesummoned Mr. Dark. If Mrs. 
Dayson, the troubled wife, had earlier 
thrown herself upon his mercy, it was the 
rodeo queen who demanded his codpera- 
tion now. 

“You said-you’d help,” she cried, ‘“‘al- 
ways—that’s what you said, and I’ve got 
to have help. It’ll take a lot of fixing with 
money—the door man, this proprietor and 
all the damage. I’ve got the money, but 
I want a man. Besides, I’ve got to have 
some atmosphere. You told me you acted 
in a dramatic society. It’s little enough to 
do. And last of all, I’m alady and I’ll want 
to be chaperoned.”’ 

“‘Chaperoned!”’ cried young Mr. Dark 
dazedly. ‘‘I’ll help you—why, yes, I said 
I would, but I don’t think you need it—a 
chaperon—doing cave-woman stuff.” 

““Cave-woman stuff!’”’ cried Verena. 


““Why, a cave woman was a gumdrop! 


She let a man beat her up and knock her 
down all he pleased—just as he pleased. 
No, sir, I wouldn’t say cave-woman stuff. 
Let’s call it all I know— Western stuff.” 


4 


F YOU are a patron of those forms of 
light relaxation beloved of the zsthetic- 


artistic set in New York, you are already ac- 


quainted with the Persian Nightingale, that 
Oriental garden and rendezvous of delightful 
dalliance with the subtler forms of evening 
pleasure, which is set like a jewel in the 
smart aloofness of the Sixties and ap- 
proached like a guarded citadel by pass- 
word and listed membership only. If you 
are not, it may be necessary to mention the 


famous mural decorations, by the Arabian~ 


| 
| 
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Quenjidian, depicting love scenes—;, 
so smartly, with no perspective—hety 
Persian troubadour and a prineesg ,, 
cient Ecbatana, and capped by old tek 
from Hafiz; that a great many Hame, 
and Ferahans are draped around app 
ately; that there are bulbuls painted 
china; that the air is musty, sweet, }, 
with spice, the lights passionate, a re) 
violet in color, the stringed orchestra | 
excellent; that Fisoshian has design | 
fountain—a dancing bronze goatherd, 
that the cover charge is as stiff as any ; 
club’s in New York. ea 
Here, after the show, the lights « 
theater burn to a very early hour, as} 
by such kindred spirits as affect the. 
night oil. Here come also more p) 
hangers-on, those of the half-world (| 
arts, the agents, publicity campaigne 
betweens, and the like—the Mis, 3) 
Sennay type. Here, on the evil, 
ceding the closing of the contract, she | 
with, as had oftened happened of lat. 
latest affinity—her dashing cowboy, | 
Of the outer appearance of Mr, | 
Dayson at this point in Mrs. Sennay| 
terest, of his tall, easy, good-looking | 
correctly ‘valeted in smart evening | 
accompanied bya natural and attre| 
grace and topped by a pictures 
shaped head, which included az: 


} 
ner | 
born jaw and handsome: brown éyes 
could certainly, under stimulus, résen ; 
profoundly scared steer’s—it may bi; 
that he was easily the handsomest m| 
the room. 2 a | 
Of his intellectual state, his subj’ 
condition, as he followed Mrs. Senn 
the allotted table, it would have been } 
difficult to surmise. . Not even thea 
divination of a Mr. Dark would haye | 
quickly certain. a 
The educated cowboy looked in ¢| 
spects like a man of the world, per: 
content with it and at ease. He would! 
been quick to claim that this was C0 | 
yet actually a secret, hardly defined g) 
weighed upon him; the sort of glo| 
bridegroom knows on the eve of the | 
day and which he seeks to dispel b} 
factitious jollity of the stag dinner. 
Mr. Henry B. Dayson, a humble Uw 
study of Alexander the Great—who: 
pined for new worlds to conquer—whi | 
responded so quickly to Mrs. Senn: 
pathfinder, was aware of a slight unde 
of reaction based on that impending | 
tract. Light dalliance with a lady like | 
Sennay is one thing—light as air and ¢| 
emotions purely—but the lady on the} 
lar is a solider female, and flirtation | 
her as embodied in Eastern contracts 
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| removal from more familiar paths of prac- 


tice In fact, brought up short, Mr. 


| Henry B. Dayson, facing his actual crisis, 


as an erstwhile man of sound practical 
sense, was undergoing a slight case of cold 
feet, the while he drummed upon the table, 
affected interest in a cigarette, the potation 
placed before him, the seductive languors 
of the Lilli Lehmann music floating near. 

It is well that this was so. It is possible 
that it had its contributing influence on the 
success of Mrs. Dayson’s plan. It may well 
be that, as Mrs. Dayson once propounded, a 
man must be ready. What that was, and 
what its dénouement, there will never, I 
fear, be two similar testimonies at the 
Persian Nightingale. 

There is, in the middle of the room, an 
open space devoted to acts of entertain- 


| ment, which, witnessed by leisured, drink- 
| ing, smoking guests, has been the scene of 


many an odd divertisement; yet I think 
nothing like that supplied by two figures, 


| who appeared suddenly, quite silently, be- 


tween the double doors at 12:30 that eve- 

ning and who moved on the actual space. 
They were figures not in keeping with 

either Persian Nightingales orgardens. Say, 


| rather with the atmosphere of the Shooting 
| of Dan McGrew. At least it was suggested 
| by the more masculine of the two mounted 


riders who, masked over the mouth by 
spotted handkerchiefs, faced the gay idlers, 
on respectively a speckled cow pony and a 
cayuse. Of this shape, there were some who 


| averred later that for bushiness of clothing, 
| quantity of revolvers, redness of bandanna 


and height of sombrero it transcended 


| anything seen this side of the Rio Grande 
| after ’49, 


But the other, the feminine figure was 


| not less grim. Small asa child, beautifully 
| strong, correctly accoutered in gray cow- 
| girl’s clothes, she appeared to be doing 


something with a thin dark rope on her 
wrist. It formed suddenly in a small oscil- 


| lating flat ring beyond her hand, trembled, 


swayed in the air, moved forward with a 
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settling, beautiful precision, like a slender 
licking tongue. 

It is here that testimony varies so greatly. 
There are some who state that the circle of 
rope swooped down unswervingly and se- 
lectively, snatching its victim as he sat; 
others who claim he rose, pale, startled, 
and advanced a little toward it from the 
end of the room. But all are agreed on 
the confusion of the next instant. 

The rope settled, clutched its victim 
tightly above the elbows; the cow pony 
sidled.and feinted and circled, as the rider 
began to wind. Tables, chairs were pushed 
aside, diners receded with mingled shrieks, 
china crashed, bulbuls flew into the air, glass 
shivered, silver jingled, musicstopped; there 
was crying out, scuffle, as the West gave 
battle with the East. In less time than it 
takes to tell, a man’s figure, neatly triced 
yet compellingly drawn at the horn of asad- 
dle by a small gray amazon, was clearly re- 
alized—a figure bewildered, outraged, yet 
drawn irresistibly to the door by a small 
hand that, firm, yet subtly practiced, ad- 
justed the leverage to poundage with just 
enough skilled compulsion to keep it on its 
feet. 

“Featuring,” cried a gay voice at the 
door, “ladies and gentlemen, Dayson & 
Dayson; rope-and-riding artists in their big 
spectacular advertising act—kidnaping in 
the Western style, or extracting a husband 
from quarters that do him no good.” 

Everybody is agreed on this. Only a few 
near the door heard the passionate exhorta- 
tion the small gray figure made from her 
saddle to the roped-and-tied man before 
her. 

“Buck Dayson,”’ she flamed, “you 
wanted a kidnap—and you got it. Iam go- 
ing home. There’s a train at midnight, and 
our trunks are at the Pennsylvania. Do I 
goalone? Out to Buster and Henrietta and 
our house. Out to our two babies—and 
four bathrooms. Out West, where we rode 
together in the mornings ——”’ 

Language is a poor conveyancer of feel- 
ing; but Buck, looking at his little rodeo 
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Official visitors appear 
And slowly hem him in. 


“T want to see-——.”’ “‘I’dlike to know——.” 
“Now this is my ideer ——’’ 
| “I’m here because ——”’ “I’m here 
because ——’”’ 


“T’m here because I’m here.” 


To one he speaks, to four he speaks, 
Attempting to look gay. 


| “The cabi-net, you know, has met, 


And he can’t be seen today.”’ 


A spectral silence seems to reign 
Along those narrow halls 

Where once did roar great Theodore, 
Receiving party calls. 


Where once big Grover growled and growled, 
Where once the chairs did shriek 

When William Taft sat fore and aft 
On the problems of the week. 


Now the soft goddess Quietude 
Her poppied spell employs 

With the sign Be Brief—for Cal the Chief 
Is Hooverizing noise. 


Along the whispering anteroom 
Sit suppliants a score, 

Each morbid glance waiting its chance 
To look behind the door. 


Then ting-a-ling! -A bell doth ring. 
Brave Sanders shows the strain 

As he tiptoes to the inner room 
And tiptoes out again. 


There sits a man from Mexico, 
His.eyebrows knit with toil, ; 
Who cranes his neck and sighs, ‘“‘Hey, sec! 

Have they got around to oil?”’ 


There sits a man from Keokuk 
Who whispers, ‘‘Did the Chief 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Come through, come clean with Bill Jardine 
About the farm relief?”’ 


A financier from Italy 
Uplifts his suppliance teeny, 
“Say, whadda hel did Andrew Mel 
Reply to Mussolini?’ 


There sits an English duchess, too, 
In a charming French creation; 
“Did they release my little niece 
From the immigration station?” 


But Everett Sanders, like the owl, 
That wisest of the birds, 

Looks very bright, sits very tight, 
Economizing words. 


IV—Psychoanalysis of a Presidential 
Dream 


T MIDNIGHT, when his work was done 

to save the overhead, 

The President to his chamber went and 
snuggled into bed. 

Then, wild and mad, a dream he had 
which oft had come before — 

The younger set of his cabinet were trooping 
through his door. 


Came Secretary Wilbur with a hornpipe slow 
And a chantey plain with the sad refrain 

Of ‘Blow, blow, blow! 

Though times be slack we must blow more 

jack 

On the fleet—yo-ho! 

Come, ye civilians, and pungle the millions 
To blow, blow, blow!”’ 


Then in marched Dwighty Davis with a big 
fat gun 
-And the orders, “‘ Hup ! You must pony up, 
For we must have mon’. 
E’en though you grudge it, we’re out for 
a budget 
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queen with that memory of cold fe 
now stirring gale of laughter in the ; 
room behind—needed none. He we, 
ing out of it. He put out a dazed vay 
his wife. | 

As I say, there is a conflict of test | 

Two figures—a cowgirl and a har, 
man in evening clothes, it is claimet 
into a waiting car. But the more de, 
of the Western desperadoes, it js ‘| 
mained standing on the curb, Qn, 
claimed overhearing the farewell m| 

£¢ when we see you next Sur 
Mr. Dark, out at Tulsa—don’t you . 
Never can thank you enough for j, 
me! It was bang-up help, too, and | 
stuff, even if you did put your ch 
hind end to.” | 

With the omniscience of our kind} 
is no reason, however, why we sho. 
follow Buck and Verena, two of the | 
est kids the West ever knew, on thei 
away from the lures and the voice \ 
York. 

Not that Buck at once forgaye y| 
He raged and sulked at the hurt toh, 
nity as far as Pittsburgh; he gli: 
beyond Indianapolis; he was injur. 
reserved through Illinois; but wher’ 
had crossed the Mississippi and thi; 
airs from stretches of wheat blew | 
forehead, he began to relent. Head)| 
error, he became a little sheepish, he | 
laughed, as they neared Kansas. 

And Verena, who had hoped and): 
and battled and lost—and finally us_ 
last arrow—like any wife, relaxed ) 
fearful joy. — w 

“TI guess—I guess,” grinned Buck, 
were right. I don’t wanta see the} 
again. Goddy, some of the eats are | 
I like to try new things. But God! 
guess—I could say it—you were ; 
Verena. I don’t know what else I ca 

For answer Verena flung herself 0 
like a Bar-K boy bulldogging a Texar : 
ling. a 

“You could kiss me, I guess, E! 
sobbed the little rodeo queen in her | 
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Broad as the morning sun. 
Don’t be afraid of it, play that you 
made of it— 
Mon’, mon’, mon’!”’ 


Then came the brave bucolic whom t } 
call Jardine, 
Followed by pairs of jardiniéres 
Both lank and lean. 
“If farms go smash, say where is the | 
To carry the mortgage mean? 
When corn won’t sprout, you'd bei; 
shell out 
The long, long green! ”’ 


Then in there walked the P. M. Gen.» 
sorts the mail. 
“That a two-cent stamp is a two-cen 
stamp 
Is an old wives’ tale. | 
I’m held as a hostage to parcels anc 
postage— 
Love letters turn me pale. | 
Oh! All I implore, sir, is more, sir, | 
more, sir, 
Of kale, kale, kale!”’ 


Then round and round in a demon rit! 
cabinet skipped like goats, 
And turn by turn they hurried to burn! 
million-dollar notes. 
Till up and up leaped careful Cal that 
spendthrift game to stay; 
But every time he saved a cent a doll<! 
-!away. | 


Then suddenly he came awake to gre’ 
morning air, . | 
To view his sober pants and vest neat fi! 
on a chair. || 
He sat a while with a chary smile, revi¢, 
his dream extensive, 
Then murmured, ‘‘ Whew! If it had b 


true, it might have been expensive 
} 
| 
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Only The New-Day 
Jewett Six 
Offers All These Features: 


Lightning-like acceleration. 

Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. 

Abundant power and speed for any 
driving need. 

Easiest steering, shifting, and parking 
of any car built. 

Clearest vision—almost total elimi- 
nation of the deadly “blind spot”— 
steel body. 

Interior roominess equal to much 
longer cars. 

Paige quality throughout in materials 
and workmanship. 

And Jewett’s lowest closed car price. 


995 


No motor car manufacturer can 
build a brain into an automobile. 
But Jewett has done the next best 
thing. It has made an automobile 
so responsive, so agile, so nimble, 
and so thoroughly dependable— 
that it actually responds more to 
the wish of the driver than to his 
touch. As the driver thinks—his 
New-Day Jewett acts! 


As quick as you think of stopping 
—your New-Day Jewett stops! 
As quick as you think of shooting 
through a sudden traffic opening 
—your New-Day Jewett Aas done 
it! As quick as you think of pass- 


ing slower, more cumbersome 
vehicles—your Jewett is up at the 
head of the line! It is absolutely 
the most responsive motor car ever 
built at any price. 


Your first trip at the wheel of this 
New-Day Jewett Six will quickly 
prove that ¢here is a new thrill in 
motoring. It will give you a con- 
fidence both in your car and in 
yourself that you have never 
known before. 


Entirely without obligation— 
won't you drive this New-Day 
car and let it prove just how 
much better it really is? 


67 


| for the Standard Sedan; De Luxe Sedan, $1095; De Luxe 
| Touring Car, $1095—Paige-Hydraulic Four-Wheel Brakes 
| included without extra cost. Prices f.o. b. Detroit, tax extra. 
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On the Avenue 


In town or in country 
the most beautiful cars 
you see are 


SIMONIZED 


SIMONIZ KLEENER easily 
cleans and removes all 
traffic and travel stains, 
then SIMONIZ gives its 
brilliantly beautiful last- 
ing finish so that a Soft 
cloth keeps your car well 
groomed 


ALWAYS SIMONIZ A NEW CAR 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 
2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
New York London Paris 
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AUTOMOBILES & FURNITURE 
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THE SIMONIZ TWINs 
They Work Together 
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Hunter Watts 


T WAS only the other day that Hunter 

Watts, the celebrated criminal lawyer, 
unexpectedly came into the bank to see 
me. He was, he said, on his way to attend 
court in a remote community and stopped 
in our town between trains. Though he 
now lives at the state capital, we still feel 
a proprietary interest in him, for it was 
here he made his start as a lawyer a dozen 
years ago; invariably our newspaper car- 
ries the headline, Home Boy Again Makes 
Good, whenever Hunter Watts successfully 
conducts a case in any part of the state. 

On the occasion of this visit I made bold 
to ask him how it was he manages so to 
bend juries to his will. 

In private life he is an affable man, and 
at my question he only laughed and said, 
“Just luck, probably, and a little under- 
standing of men. When I go before a jury 
in a criminal case I try to appear that I am 
just one poor human being defending an- 
other.” 

Then he laughed again and opened the 
suitcase he carried, showing a very rusty 
old Prince Albert coat and a pair of wrin- 
kled gray trousers. He asked me if I recog- 
nized the garments. 

“Are they,” I asked, “the clothes you 
wore at the Gus Williams trial?” 

“The very same,’ Hunter answered, 
“and still in service!” 

I had occasion to remember the garments 
because they practically constituted Hunter 
Watts’ entire wardrobe when he first came 
to our town and began the practice of law 
in a little twelve-dollar-a-month office over 
the bank. No one at the time seemed to 
know why he dressed so eccentrically; be- 
sides the Prince Albert coat and wrinkled 
trousers he always appeared in a boiled 
white shirt and a flowing black tie. Some 
seemed to think it was for advertising pur- 
poses, but I had an idea it was because he 
was too poor to buy anything else, for in 
those days he often had trouble in paying 
the bank for the rent of his little office. 

It was the Gus Williams trial that gave 
Hunter Watts his first great opportunity, 


| and oddly enough on that occasion he ap- 
| peared for the prosecution. Some of the 


other lawyers in town evidently knew what 


| a hard time he was having, and had induced 


the district attorney to take Hunter on as 
assistant at a small annual salary. 

This, of course, was long before prohibi- 
tion. Gus Williams was a prominent saloon 
keeper and politician who ran the Happy 
Hour barrel house, across the street from 
the Union Depot, and who one certain 
morning had a violent altercation with a 
person named Hank Kinney, a well-known 
insolvent and leader of the younger bar- 
room set. When the altercation was over, 
Hank Kinney lay dead on the sawdust floor 
and the other clients came out from under 
the tables in time to see Gus Williams put 
up his revolver and go to the phone to call 
for the police to come and arrest him. 

Everyone expected Gus Williams would 
get off easy enough. There was a general 
feeling that Hank Kinney’s death had not 
worked a hardship on the community, and 
when the case came to trial the district 
attorney good-naturedly allowed Hunter 
Watts to prosecute, thinking it would give 
the young fellow some useful experience. 

Hunter Watts prepared himself for the 
case with the utmost care. On the morning 
of the trial I had gone up to his little office 
over the bank to see if he wanted to pay 
his rent, then overdue, and found him get- 
ting ready to go to the courthouse. He had 
let his hair grow long and scraggly on the 
back of his neck, and I believe he must have 
slept in his clothes a night or two, for the 
Prince Albert coat and gray trousers were 
more wrinkled and shabby than I had ever 
seen them. There were some stains on his 
boiled-shirt front .as from food, and his 
shabby shoes were covered with caked 
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white mud. I asked him if he wasn’t going 
to slick up a little before appearing in court, 
and he said wearily that he didn’t feel like 
it and would go just as he was. 

It seemed as though everybody in the 
county was present when the trial began. 
When it came time for Hunter Watts to 
address the jury he made a rather sorry 
spectacle of himself, speaking in a halting 
way as though he had stage fright, and 
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stopping to look helplessly at the judge. 


every little while. The opposing lawyer 
smiled indulgently, and Gus Williams, the 
defendant, sprawled back in his chair with 
an impatient look on his face as though he 
was wondering how long before the farce 
would be over and he could go back: to his 
saloon to relieve his substitute bartender. 

Suddenly Hunter Watts got over his 
stage fright and faced the jury resolutely, 
intimately. In low tense tones he sketched 
the pathos of Hank Kinney’s life and de- 
manded to know if the purity of a man’s 
soul was to be judged by worldly poverty 
and shabby raiment. It was a hot summer 
afternoon and one of the large windows of 
the court room stood open. Hunter ab- 
ruptly turned from the jury and strode to 
this window, where he stood for a full 
minute, his face raised to the heavens, a 
pathetic and terribly sincere figure in his 
wrinkled Prince Albert coat, his bagged 
trousers, and his scraggly hair falling on his 
dusty shoulders. 

Flinging his arms outward, he called the 
dead man’s name three times: 

“Wank Kinney! Hank Kinney! Hank 
Kinney!” 

There was no response from the heavens, 


and Hunter Watts turned again to the 


jurymen. 

“Hank Kinney cannot answer,’ he said 
dramatically. “‘He cannot answer because 
he is dead!” 

The jury was so impressed by this proof 
of the death of poor Hank Kinney that it 
assessed a penalty of thirty years against 
his slayer, Gus Williams. It took the saloon 
keeper’s whole fortune to get cleared in a 
subsequent trial, the case being transferred 
to another county. 

As I have said, this was the beginning of 
Hunter Watts’ rise to prominence. He 
dresses like any other well-to-do man nowa- 
days; but in important cases, where it is 
necessary to appear as one poor man de- 
fending another, he still wears the old 
Prince Albert coat and baggy trousers. 


—J. R. SPRAGUE. 


In-the Traffic Field 


1" THE general offices of the Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company is a 
high official qualified to speak with peculiar 
authority on the opportunities in a certain 
phase of railroad work little exploited. This 
man is Alex. C. Johnson, vice president of 
the entire North Western System, in charge 
of traffic. On his shoulders rests the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the road has an 
income sufficient to pay its employes, its 
bills, its financial obligations, and have a 
little left over for dividends to stockholders. 

When the two Dakotas were together in 
the territorial cradle he was tickling a tele- 
graph key in the little wind-swept, sun- 
baked, blizzard-beaten station of Raymond. 
He was short on capital and education and 
long on pep. Since those days as a cub at 
the key, Aleck Johnson has done a lot of dif-. 
ferent things in the railroad repertoire—but 
all of them in the line of preparation for his 
present position. As chairman of the West- 
ern Traffic Executive Committee—all lines 
and about sixty thousand employes—he is 
chief opportunity pilot for the great army 
of traffic men on the pay roll of the Western 
roads. 

“Business methods were crude,” says 
Mr. Johnson, ‘““when my railroad service 
began; they are highly specialized and re- 
fined today. This is especially true in the 


_ been able to dodge this blockade in | 


traffic field. Competition for traf, iF 
creased and intensified beyond anyt) 
could dream in the earlier days, : 
transportation service now alls} 
knowledge of a complicated variety) 
ters which did not enter into the s, 
when government regulation of j 
rates was an unknown art and tn), 
rough methods prevailed. * 
“The volume of business has e), 
immensely, owing to the develop; 
the country’s natural resources, the, 
of population and the remarkable ¢ 
of the common standard of livin’ 
workingman’s family today uses | 
ten long-haul articles wherg aiid 
then; every community now ex 
products with other communities hy: 
of miles distant; in pioneer railro| 
each community was largely ite. | 
itself. This spells increase of trafiic ' 
and intensified competition. | 
“The coming of the gasoline mc 
and the modern improved highw, 
jected a new element into the rail 
situation. The motortruck is fz 
virtually every farm, every litt] 
community in the United States ca_ 
tively near to a railroad shipping | 
On the other hand, trucks are un} 
ing long-haul transportation whi| 
railroads can deliver more econo) 
Briefly, the division of traffic betw \ 
railroad and the truck is still in (| 
Here is a big traffic problem, and 
one, calling for men of originality 4} 
pacity. B.) 
“This should, I think, suggest | 
clearly that there are greater oppor' 
for better men in the traffic branch | 
roading than there have been at ar | 
in the past. Remember, virtually | 
pressure of transportation a 
comes in the traffic field. The men), 
going to meet the complex probl : 
which I have hinted will need as fi 
as thorough an educational equipn| 
they can bring to this task. But; 
all, they must have that distinetivel 
ern endowment, ability for organi | 
Without that they will be autom: 
sidetracked a long way short of tl) 
tended destination. The man who 
delegate authority and make it carn) 
fitted for any of the higher places | 
roading.” 
Mr. Johnson admits that the se) 
rule in railroad service operates tc! 
traffic on Promotion Avenue to a dis‘ | 


ing degree in many cases. However, | 
i 


ingenious ways. For example, \ 
agencies are not subject to the se) 
rule; also the off-line agent is an imp! 
transportation salesman. In mo 
Mr. Johnson came to Chicago as past 
traffic manager of the North Wester: 
tem, he instructed ten district age 
make a systematic search for i oad 
try boys who were water-logged in ci 
stations waiting for something to hap! 
the station agents above them. The | 
these were assigned to cashier positi 
large offices. Then they were made ¢’ 
agents and finally jumped to tra) 
agents—all in off-line territory, whe) 
seniority rule could not set the blocka! 
their advancement. About one ht} 
and fifty boys in Northwestern count: 
tions are on this preferred list for D’ 
tion. ; | 

The fact that this plan has been 4 
to facilitate the promotion of outste! 
young talent pointedly suggests tha' 
way management today is eager to 
the opportunity tracks for the bent; 
ambitious and capable young men’ 
that railway management in these da) 
a lot of handicaps tied to its saddle. | 
far from being a free agent. There 
doubt that the railroads can use at 
number of bright boys—those fror! 
country preferred. —FoRREST CRISS: 
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Greater Riding Comfort 


Gabriel Snubbers provide the grad- 
ually increasing brake action or 
resistance necessary to prevent the 
occupants of car from being bounced 
or.thrown from the seat. They per- 
mit a greater speed over rough roads, 
tail crossings, cross-walks, etc., with 
safety and comfort. 


‘ou pay for Gabriels even 
when you dont /avethem. 
fou pay in time lost over 
jough roads, in damage 
10 your car over /ebumps, 
in the discomfort of your 
passengers. But in riding 
iomfort alone Gabriels quick: 
ly pay /or themselves. Ask 
lor zmproved Gabriels with 
£2 coils, “ie only Snubbers 


4l manufacturers equip their cars with Gabriel 
Snubbers.30drill their car frames (or Gabriels. 

Any? the 3100 Gabriel Salesaw ServiceStations 
which sells youa set Gabriels will refund 
the price if you are not satisfied after30 days trial 


Gabriel 
Snubbers 


4% Coils<the only Snubbers 
in name and principle 


2 Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company 
Cleveland,Ohio —Toronto,Canada 
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ANSONIA 


SQUARECLOX 


ANSONIA 
SQUARE PIRATE 


SQUARE PIRATE $2, 50 


On Time 


HINK what a difference be- 

tween oversleeping, a hurried 
and insufficient breakfast, a hasty 
and probably cross good-bye, 
and a run for the train—a bad 
start for the day’s work; and 


Getting up a few minutes earlier, 
enjoying breakfast in a leisurely 
fashion, chatting with the family, 
and strolling down! to the sta- 
tion—a good beginning, the 
effect of which will be felt all 
through the day. 


A good reliable alarm clock will 
start you right—and there ‘are 
none better than Ansonia 
Squareclox. They keep accurate 
time, the alarm rings at exactly 
the Hons set, they last practically 


a lifetime aid are so good look- | 


ing that you can use oman any 
room. 


Platinum-like finish or antique 
gold finish at the same price, with 
different movements, as de- 
scribed below. 


¢ Continuous alarm; 42” 
Square Pirate. high x33’’wide. 
Runs 30 hours . . . E52: 50 


Black dial, radium hands and etaerale $1. 00 extra. 
Continuous or intermit- 
Square Rascal. tent alarm; 23” 
high x 23’ wide. Runs 30 hours. $3.25 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
The ONLY alarm clock 
Square Racket. striking hour and half 
hour. Gong strike silenced when desired. 
Strikes correct hour when started 
again. 5; "highx43’’wide. 30 hours. $5 OO 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


Square Simplex. automatic alarm 
clock. Alarm stops and automat- 
ically resets. 53’’ high x 43” wide. $6 OO 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 
Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 
At Jewelers’, Department Stores and Drug Stores. 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
7th Ave. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SS 


ANSONIA means CLOCKS 


The ONLY 10 DAY | 
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annual and perennial flowers, another for 
vegetables. At the end of this garden a 
high screen of tall shrubs, mainly bush 
honeysuckles, was set next to the high wire 
fence, and below these shrubs a painted 
wooden seat stood at the end of the central 
walk of grass. Four dwarf fruit trees stood 
at the corners of the drying green, and an 
informal hedge of flowering shrubs sur- 
rounded the lot on the two sides. The effect 
was not only one of real variety, it was not 
only a very useful garden as a whole, but a 
very pretty one. 

Another one of which I know has almost 
the same general proportions; this is alto- 
gether of flowers, three long narrow beds 


we kept side by side. The old freight trail 
was two wheel ruts a foot deep, worn into 
the prairie sod. The man’s pony kept in 


| one rut, the girl’s horse in the other, and I 


rode on the raised placeinthemiddle. Each 
was pushing his mount as hard as he could 
to keep ahead of the mob. The big man’s 
pony had not been trained for such a spurt, 
and when he lagged, the old fellow, pretty 
drunk by that time, began to larrup his 
flanks and yell and swear. 

As I galloped I heard behind me a great 
shout of many throats. I looked back over 
my shoulder and saw that his pony had 
stumbled and fallen. His jug, smashed 
into pieces, was scattered ahead of him, his 
gun flew in another direction, and he fell 
full-length into the rut of the road. I had 
only a glimpse of him, for in an instant he 
was hidden in a welter of pounding hoofs 
and flying dirt. He must have been tram- 
pled to death as that mad mob charged 
over him. 

The girl and I were in the lead. She bent 
low over her horse’s neck, talking to him 
and urging him on, but a sixteen-mile run 
like that was too much for a race horse 
trained to short bursts of speed, and he 
slackened into a trot just as my Indian 
pony was getting his second wind. 

One reason why I had chosen the freight- 
ers’ trail was that big areas of the prairie 
through which it led were covered with 
heavy growths of bluejoint grass, from six 
to eight feet tall, and a horse could be forced 
through it only at.a slow pace. That jungle 
of grass kept many a racer from winning a 


| farm that day. 


To Have and to Hold With a Gun 


Halfway to Perry I saw that the plain 
ahead was on fire. The dry grass had been 
set ablaze in many places, supposedly by 
sooners. A sooner was one who had evaded 
the guards and sneaked in before the hour 
of opening. As I neared the fire I saw that 
if I would go on I must plunge through it. 
The grass, thick and high, grew close up 
to the trail, but in the narrow trail there 
was none; and where it led through the 
flames there was an open space, like a 
notch in a range of hills. I made for that 
opening and bent low as we dashed through. 
The blaze singed my hair to the scalp be- 
low my hat and a tongue of it licked my 
face. Poor little mustang, it singed his coat 
to the hide in spots, and he began to cough 
and sneeze. 

Farther on we came to a sooner camped 
at a white stake beside the road. In this 
fellow’s wagon was a barrel of water. As I 
rode up he drew asix-shooter and motioned 
me to keep on going. 

I halted and he yelled, ‘‘This is my 
claim! Keep on traveling unless you want 
to leave your bones here.” 

“YT don’t want your claim. I’m riding to 
Perry. I want to buy a drink of water for 
my horse and myself,’’ I said. 

He refused at first, but finally let me 
have two pints at a dollar a pint. I tooka 
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(Continued from Page 54) 


of flowers on either side of a long panel of 
well-clipped grass and two little almost 
triangular rose beds at the east end of the 
garden holding about ten plants each. 
This garden is outlined by a very low 
clipped hedge of Thunberg’s barberry and 
at its farther end is a small platform of 
dark brick on which two seats stand facing 
each other. The whole is completely hedged 
in by masses of shrubs below trees of vari- 
ous sorts, and is a little picture in itself. 
Here is one of the comforts of such 
screening; it hardly matters at all what is 
beyond your ground, if you can shut it out 
with something so beautiful, so changing, 
so interesting as foliage. You can make of 


Hf 


(Continued from Page 33) 


small sup and with the rest bathed the 
nose and face of my mount, wet my hand- 
kerchief and swabbed his throat with it, 
and we went on. 

Just before I reached the land I was rid- 
ing for, I had to leave the trail and cut 
across the prairie, and there I came to one 
of those deep gullies common in the plains 
country. It begins with a crack in the dry 
earth in time of drought, and is enlarged by 
each succeeding rain until it becomes a 
small canyon. This one was ten feet deep 
and almost that wide. There was no way 
around it, so I took a running start and 
urged my pony toaleap. He did his best, 
but did not quite make it. He fell across 
the farther edge, was broken down in his 
loins and died. the next day. From the 
ditch to my claim was only a hundred 
yards. I made it on foot, planted my flag 
and stood guard over it. I was the first man 
to reach Perry that day. My little pony had 
won the race against thousands of con- 
testants but gave his life in doing it, and 
I am not ashamed to say that his head was 
on my lap and in my arms when he died. 

My familiarity with a six-shooter was of 
good service to me the first and second day 
in Perry, for without it I would have lost 
my 160 acres. I had to drive off three 
different claim jumpers. One drove up and 
started to dump a load of lumber on it. He 
showed fight and I was really afraid I would 
have to shoot him. 

I believe that nine-tenths of the settlers 
in the Cherokee:Strip won their homesteads 
and lots with the six-shooter. It might al- 
most be said that Oklahoma was settled by 
the six-shooter, for in none of the openings 
were there Sabieh farms. or town lots to 
supply all who raced, and a man who was 
unarmed or unwilling to fight hada slim 
chance to hold his land, even if he got there 
first. Thousands who reached the land first, 
and were clearly entitled to hold it, were 
driven off at gun point. Many were killed 
and their land taken. 

I reached Perry before two o’clock that 
afternoon and I saw the place grow in six 
hours to a tented city of 10,000 people. 
Before dark, saloons and gambling and 


dancing places in tents were going. Beer 


sold for a dollar a bottle, ice for twenty-five 
cents a pound, coffee for seventy-five cents 
a tin cup, ham sandwiches for a dollar, and 
water could not be had at any price. 
With the racers had come riffraff from 
every part of the country. There was no 
town government. The leading men of the 
new town held a council. At that time Bill 
Tilghman was marshal of Guthrie. He had 
been a peace officer on the border for more 
than twenty years and was known as a man 
of iron nerve. A hurry-up messenger was 


‘sent to ask Tilghman to come and keep 
“peace in Perry. He came, with his winning 


smile, his two silver-mounted six-shooters 
and his sawed-off rifle. 

Late that first afternoon Tilghman and 
I were standing in front of my tent when 
Crescent Sam came along. His nickname 
came from a long crescent-shaped scar on 
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your ground just what you wilk Or 
it would be a pity to shut out a ch 
view. 
The ultimate beauty or uglinese| 
little garden depends upon whether; 
think about it, think ahead about j il} 
see in the imagination what it will bj 
this is done, or that not done; a) 
such effort pays. In the second ct 
year of the garden’s existence, sitti, 
tentedly in a lovely little place, co} 
trees, tranquil with a bit of nice la 
bright with flowers, the garden’ 8 
may well say to himself, “Yes, ¢) 
work, but it was well worth while.” 


— Mrs. FRANCIs | 


his. cheek, caused by a powder burn 
cent Sam was a “‘long rider” with 
Doolin gang, which had headquar | 
Horseshoe Ranch, in a remote an 
part of the Indian country. 

“Hello, Crescent! When 
the Horseshoe outfit, and y 
going back?” asked Tilghme 

“T’m going back when I 
ready, and not before,”’ replie 

Tilghman said, in his quiet 
cent, I am marshal here. Don’t 
setting sun find you on this town si’ 

“T'll be here after the sun al 
right,” the outlaw answered. 

“Don’t do it, Crescent, that’s 
man warned. 

That night Tilghman and I 
an avenue between two ro 
toward the Buckhorn, a saloon a 
hall under canvas, lighted by six 
oillamps. As we neared it Cr 
stepped out ofits door holding asi 


A Bandit Behind the Tim 


He fired twice at the moon and 3| 
“T’m a wild wolf and it’s my night to) 
If there’s a hombre in this man’s toy | 
send me home till I’m ready to go, I 
to see the color of his hair.” 

At that moment he spied Tilghma. : 
for a second or two they stood anc; 
each other, Tilghman with a six-sho | 
his hand, ready, and the outlaw with 

Crescent fired first, from the hip. | 
man fired so soon after that the twor| 
sounded almost like one. The outla| 
Tilghman blew the smoke from the | 
of his’ gun, shoved in another car | 
raised his left arm and examined ‘| 
where the bullet from Crescent’s gu| 
gone through both coat and shirt, an | 
stepped over to where the dead band) 

He looked down at him and said, | 
fool! He belonged to a day that is pé! 
Today a new Oklahoma was born, ai/ 
day is coming when it will be a in| 
even to carry a gun.” 

A tent, which I had arranged to 
me by wagon to Perry, arrived ai 
I set it up and late that nig 
under my own roof on my own! 
a saddle my pillow. Before I 
a bullet struck the horn of 
glanced and went through the tél 
The report of a second shot followe' 
something fell heavily against my ten | 
I scrambled out and found a dead m 
my door. He had been killed as he f' 
my tent. Who he was or who shot ! 
never learned. 

Now there arose a crop of outlaw! 
like of which Oklahoma had not k) 
before, recruited largely from Cov) 
whose occupation was gone. The? 


range fenced in and plowed, the a 
riders migrated to West Texas, | 
Mexico, Wyoming and Montana. O' 
settled on claims or in towns and § 
among the best citizens of the embryo! 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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orrect inflation means 
sing a Schrader Gauge~regularly 


r ‘HIS is the best way to assure yourself of 


the utmost comfort and service from bal- 
loon tires. Check your inflation with the 
Schrader Balloon Tire Gauge — compact, du- 
rable, always dependable, easy to use with any 
type of wheel construction. 


Schrader products are sold by more than 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Chicago Toronto London 


This shows how easy itis to ap- 
ply the ball foot of the Schrader 
BalloonTire Gauge to the mouth 
of the tire valve. 
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Running water 


in YOUR home 


eee 


for this 
FREE BOOK 


Even though the end of the water main 
is miles away from your home, you can 
have running water and all the wonder- 
ful conveniences it brings. Just think 
what it would-mean to be relieved of the 
drudgery of ‘pump and carry” methods. 
- Think what a pleasure 
it would be to have a 
modern kitchen, a 
modern bathroom, a 
modern laundry..- 
And, perhaps more 
important than all, as 
doctors will tell you, 
plenty of fresh run- 
ning water is one of 
the greatest known 
aids to health and san- 
itation in the home. 
Why continue with- 
out running water 
when our free book ex- 
plains how you can have modern “‘fau- 
cet service” at a cost of merely a few 
cents a day! This 32-page book helps 
you to select the proper outfit—explains 
easy methods of in- 
stallation—covers the 
subject of water serv- 
ice thoroughly—an- 


swers your questions. 
This book was prepared by 
the makers of Fairbanks- 
Morse Home WaterPlants 
who have also been build- 
ing and installing munici- 
pal water systems in towns 
and cities of all sizes for 
many years. Why not take 
advantage of the vast ex- 
perience of these water 
service specialists ? 

Mail the coupon for a 


120 gallons per hour 
capacity pump, 60- 
cycle motor, 8 gal- 
lon galvanized tank, 
complete 


$84.75 


f. o. b. factory 


200 gallons per hour 
capacity pump, 60- 
cycle motor, 35-gal- 
lon galvanized tank, 


copy of the free 32-page complete 
book. Learn how to solve 
your water problem at $123.00 


small cost. f. o. b. factory 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago, U.S. A. 


“Every Line a 
Leader’”’ 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Products 


Branches and Service Stations Covering’ Every 
State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS: 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. L-4 
900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Please send a copy of your 32-page Home 
Water Service book at once. 


My source of Water Supply is: 
O Lake O Spring © Stream O Deep Well | 
O Shallow Well 0 Cistern ‘ 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

But there were others, scorning to be 
cramped on a quarter section of land or the 
streets of a town, despising the whole rabble 
of small farmers, tradesmen and white- 
collar dudes brought in by the opening, 
bred to the open and the saddle, fearless, 
reckless, used to danger and liking it, the 
six-shooter a tool of their trade, who scorned 
either to run or to conform. 

From the first there had been outlaws in 
the Oklahoma country; but in a day when 
property was pretty well confined to cattle 
and horses, rustling and horse stealing were 
the only crimes against property. Now 
there were banks and trains to tempt the 
mettle of the long riders. 

These men frequently were an absurd 
combination of good and bad, courage and 
bravado, chivalry and blood lust. I knew 
most of them. They must not be classified 
with the bank and pay-roll bandits of the 
modern city. 

These latter are another breed, shifty- 
eyed, treacherous prowlers puffed up with 
the false courage of heroin and cocaine, 
who kill without reason, and 
whine, sniffle and snitch when 
captured. 

There was a grandiose gesture 
to most of the gun play and rob- 
bery of the dying frontier. I do 
not write to glorify banditry; it 
was a sordid, foolhardy enterprise, 
and its practitioners usually died 
with their boots on or else in 
prison. 

Running in gangs, they were 
constantly being hunted down, 
disintegrating, reorganizing and 
merging into other gangs. A jour- 
neyman outlaw would develop 
into a leader, branch off from the 
parent stem, form a band of his 
own and lead it until he was killed. 
Thus, Bill Doolin was a member 
of the Dalton gang, virtually an- 
nihilated by the embattled citizens 
of Coffeyville, Kansas. Heandthe 
Daltons had been cow-punchers 
together. Doolin was a buster, a 
noted rider, a dead shot with rifle 
or six-shooter; a big, masterful 
man, totally unschooled and 
barely able to sign his name, but 
with a native shrewdness and 
courage that enabled him to out- 
wit the border law longer than 
most of his kind. 

Doolin was with the Dalton 
gang on its ride to Coffeyville, but 
his horse went lame the night be- 
fore, and the band rode on. 
Doolin stole another horse, a Thor- 
oughbred, and followed on. He 
topped a hill, came in sight of the roofs 
of Coffeyville and saw riding toward him 
alone horseman. Years afterward Doolin, 
in jail in Guthrie, told me about it. 


The Midday Ride of Bill Doolin 


“When I saw that rider coming at a 
gallop I knew that something had gone 
wrong, but I didn’t have to ask what it was. 
He reined up in front of me, so excited he 
could hardly talk, and asked, ‘Have you 
met any bandits down this road?’ 

“¢No,’ I said. f 

““They came this way. The Dalton gang 
rode into town this morning, three went 
into one bank, two into another, got $20,- 
000 from one and $11,000 from the other, 
and when they come out it looked like the 
whole town had rallied against them. It 
was a battle! The Daltons killed four, and 
four of them were killed. One was shot full 
of lead and they’ve got him in jail. They 
say some escaped and they’re making up a 
posse. They sent me down this road to 
warn everybody.’ 

““Holy smoke!’ I said to him. ‘I’ll just 
wheel around right here and go on ahead of 
you down this road and carry the news. 
Mine is a faster horse than yours.’”’ 

The lone rider had been mistaken in his 
belief that some of the robbers had escaped. 
There were only five in the band; four were 
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killed and they killed four citizens of the 
town. In the midst of the battle Emmett 
Dalton reached his horse, tied in an alley, 
mounted it and might have escaped; but 
he saw his brother Grat, wounded and 
staggering blindly. Emmett rode back 
into the thick of the fight, tried to lift Grat 
to his saddle and was himself shot down 
and captured. 

Later he went to the Kansas peniten- 
tiary, served a long term and came out to 
be a good citizen. 

All that afternoon and night Doolin rode 
his best. As he passed through a village 
some men saw him coming and gathered in 
the street to stop him. 

“Hi!” he shouted. ‘The Dalton gang 
has robbed two banks in Coffeyville and 
some of ’em escaped down this way. I’m 
ridin’ to warn everybody to be on the 
lookout.”” And he galloped on, never stop- 
ping until he reached a friendly camp west 
of Tulsa. There he rested and organized 
the most vicious, reckless gang of outlaws 
ever known in the Southwest. In it were 
Bill Dalton, brother of the three Daltons 
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Henry Starr, Recovered From the Butcher Boy’s 


Blast in the Stroud Bank Robbery 


shot in the Coffeyville raid; Bitter Creek; 
eArkansaw Tom, sometimes called the Gen- 
tleman Outlaw, who had killed a dozen 
men; Red Buck, a manslayer who said he 
liked to shoot a man ‘“‘just to see the fellow 
fall’; Little Bill, a renegade college gradu- 
ate, formerly of Pennsylvania; Charley 
Pierce, so reckless that his outlaw associ- 
ates nicknamed him the Wild Man; Little 
Dick, of the 3-Circle Ranch, who was born 
on the prairie and would not sleep in a 
room, but even in the coldest, roughest 
weather would roll up in his saddle blan- 
kets on the ground; Tulsa Jack and 
Dynamite Dick. Each had been a cowboy, 
was an expert shot, a killer, had no fear of 
man or death and had sworn never to be 
taken alive. 

They robbed trains, banks and stores and 
stole horses and cattle. Bill Tilghman made 
a list of the amounts they got in their 
largest robberies. I have that list before 
me now. The total is $169,500, divided as 
follows: Bank at Pawnee, $10,000; Gordon 
train robbery, $67,000; Santa Fe train 
robbery at Cimarron, $13,000; bank at 
Southwest City, $15,000; bank at Derby, 
$3000; bank at Spearville, $5000; bank in 
Texas, $50,000; express office at Wood- 
ward, $6500. 

Business men, the railroads and express 
companies asked the Government to give 
them a marshal who would exterminate the 


April ¢ 


outlaws, and E. D. Nix was APPoi g 
that express purpose. He selecte, 
field marshals only frontiersmen “| 
experienced man hunters, and his | 
tions to them were, “Go and get‘) 

Bill Tilghman, Chris Madsen ay! 
Thomas were known among t], 
marshals as the Three Guardsme| 
other great marshal of that day y, 
Ledbetter, who captured Al Jenni, 
his gang. As an incentive there yw 
ward of $5000 on the head of Bill | 
A posse of marshals was after him), 
held up a Santa Fe train at Ci 
Kansas. It chased him southwa) 
Oklahoma and in that running fight) 
was shot in the foot. Arkansa) 
carried him to the H. X. Bar Ray. 
nursed him back to health. 


The Ingalls Fight 


Then the marshals heard that Do: 
his gang were gathered at Ingalls, pr; 
for another raid. What is known; 
Ingalls fight, the most desperate hat 
ever occurred between | 
and law officers, followed, 
man, John Hixon, Jim ]| 
son—brother of Bat—Lafi, 
ley, Dick Speed and A. H.F| 
organized a posse and diy, 
into little groups, in cover; 
ons and on horseback, air| 
reach Ingalls at the sam| 
from different directions. | 
man’s team ran away, his | 
broken and he was not | 
battle. 

Ingalls, now a booming 0} 
was then just a wide place’ 
road, a cow town, far from| 
road, with a hotel, a saloc 
or three stores, a livery sta’ | 
maybe a dozen houses, Th) 
got under cover behind bu| 
and trees, fences and wago 
sent a messenger to tell Do! 
was surrounded, with no | 
to escape. His answer wa’! 
to hell!’ 

The bandits were sci! 
when the fight began, in |) 
loon, hotel, stores and }| 
Each tried, to reach the ) 
barn, where their horses | 
Every little while a bandit : 
stick his head out or dart | 
the street or between bui! 
rifles and six-shooters would 
little puffs of dust would sn| 
from his clothing where tl! 
lets had hit, and he would b: 
for shelter. Men of the poss | 
hit, too, as they dodged ¢| 
better sniping vantages. When the | 
began, Arkansaw Tom was sick in 
a room on the second story of the | 
He knew instantly what the shots 1: 
crawled out of bed, got his rifle and | 
shooting. His window commande 
street. The fire of the posse was ce) 
on that window. Tom backed awa’ 
barricaded himself behind a burea’ 
a washstand. | 

Bullets smashed the water pitche’ 
bowl and splashed water over him’ 
other crashed into the mirror and | 
tered him with glass. 

His comrades were creeping and dc| 
from one shelter to another, trying to ' 
their horses, and the firing grew 80 |! 
upon the window of Arkansaw Tom’s| 
that he could not help them from ’ 
Dragging his rifle, he crawled up a!! 
into the attic and with the muzzle | 
rifle poked a hole through the shingle} 
He thrust the barrel through and | 
from there, killing Marshal Houstor) 
wounding several others. 

The Rose of the Cimarron, sweethe 
Bitter Creek, was in the hotel whel’ 
fight began, but Bitter Creek was 2! 
the street. From a window she saw th, 
was wounded, had run out of cartrl) 
and was snapping his empty six-shoot!, 
the marshals. She ran to his rom 0 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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THIS 
IS WORTH 
READING 


Is it hard to believe that Chrysler 
Imperial ‘‘80’’ has so improved upon 
all previous practise? Well, it was hard 
to believe at first of the Chrysler ‘*70”’ 
—but all the world knows it now. 
Chrysler engineers—and Walter P. 
Chrysler himself—have been in the 
thick of things since this business be- 
gan. He, behind the scenes, manufac- 
turing thousands, tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands of cars and 
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dreaming the dream which has come 

so gloriously true. There are no older 

carsin the industry in hard, practical ex- 

perience, untiring research, and broad, 

ambitious vision, than the cars which 

bear the name of Chrysler. If you find 

yourself tingling with enthusiasm over 

the new fresh and vigorous qualities 

of the Chrysler Imperial ‘‘80’’—if you 

find it hard to understand how this f 
advance was brought about—remem- | 
ber, first, the Chrysler ““70’’ and then 

the life-time of labor that has gone into | 
the building of the name of Chrysler. | 
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UPERFICIALLY, one 
might think that the 
very edge of a razor blade 
was all that mattered in 
shaving. But the blade 
behind the edge—the body 
of metal of which it is a 
part, and which supports it 
—is every bit as important. 
The Ever-Ready Blade 
(A) is a staunch and rigid 
piece of steel which is 
ground to a scientifically 
correct bevel edge—an edge 
that is microscopically 
keen, but marvellously 
strong and durable. 

The blade is given addi- 
tional rigidity by a ‘‘back- 
bone’’ of heavy gauge 
metal. The diagram (A), 
above, shows the husky 
construction of an Ever- 
Ready Blade, while (B) is 
a cross section view of an 
ordinary “‘wafer’’ blade. 

The Ever-Ready Blade 
is keener and retains its 
keenness longer. If you 
have been enduring poor 
shaves just from force of 
habit, now is the time to 
switch to this super-keen 
Ever-Ready Blade in the 
Ever-Ready Razor. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


package 
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second floor of the hotel, got his rifle and 
ammunition belt, tied them to a corner of 
a sheet, lowered them to the ground on a 
sheltered side of the hotel, lowered herself 
by two more sheets tied together, and in the 
thickest of the fight ran across the street in 
a hail of bullets and gave them to Bitter 
Creek, But on the way a bullet, barely 
missing her, shot away the magazine of the 
rifle and it was useless. 

A marshal crept up to the hotel to set it 
on fire and smoke Arkansaw Tom out. The 
landlady, Mrs. Pierce, a widow, begged him 
to spare the building and promised to make 
Arkansaw Tom surrender. She went to the 
attic. Tom’s last cartridge was gone, but 
he was snapping the empty gun at the 
posse. She threw his rifle and six-shooters 
out the window and led him, bleeding from 
bullet wounds, down to the marshal. Even 
then he tried to snatch the six-shooter from 
the marshal’s hand. His wrists and ankles 
were tied, he was left on the floor, and the 
marshal went back to the fight in the street. 

After an hour of that the remainder of 
the bandits reached the barn. Bitter Creek, 
with Rose’s arms around him, helping him 
to crawl, and half dragging him, was 
the last to get in. The fire of the 
posse now was concentrated on the 
barn, riddling it with bullets. Doolin 
ordered the other bandits to get 
away by a rear door.’ They refused 
to go unless he went too. 

“Me and Dalton will stay and 
hold the posse back; you all hike 
out,’’ commanded Doolin. 

“They'll get you,” said Little 
Bill. 

““Who’s boss here? 
said Doolin. 

The others mounted and dashed 
out the rear door. Marshal Dick 
Speed saw the movement and 
stepped into the open where he could 
command it with his rifle. Doolin 
walked out in plain sight in the 
barn door and shot at-Speed. 

Dalton, peeking through a crack, - 
said ‘You missed him, Bill.’’ 

Doolin, with bullets whining past 
him, put one knee on the ground, 
rested his elbow on it, took aim, 
fired, and Speed threw up his arms, 
his rifle dropped and he fell on his 
face, dead. 

Bitter Creek, bleeding and weak, 
reeling like a man drunk, could 
hardly mount his horse, even with 
Rose helping him. 

“Can you make it, old scout?” called 


Get out!” 


Doolin. 


“Sure! Never mind me; I’ll get there,” 
replied Bitter Creek. Rose mounted the 
horse in front of him and he clung to her, 
with both arms around her. 


The Rose of the Cimarron 


Doolin and Dalton, like captains who are 
the last to leave a sinking ship, waited until 
the others had ridden out. Then all rode 
away together to a sheltered pasture in the 
hills. Bitter Creek and Rose were missed 
and Doolin and Dalton rode back to look 
for them. Bitter Creek had been too weak 
to stay on the horse, had fallen off and 
Rose after him. The horse wandered away 
and was lost. Rose dragged Bitter Creek 
into a tangle of turkey brush by the road- 
side and Doolin and Dalton found them 
there. 

Doolin was kneeling beside Bitter Creek 
when the posse, led by Marshal Lafe Shad- 
ley, rode up and opened fire. Dalton’s horse 
was shot dead and he was wounded. He 
rolled over and over into the ditch and lay 
there, with his right arm helpless. 

Doolin, broad-shouldered and tall, his 
hat swept away by a bullet, stood there 
bareheaded, straddling the body of Bitter 
Creek, one man facing five. At his first 
shot Shadley fell forward, his six-shooter 
still clutched in his hand. Doolin was 
almost out of ammunition. He ran to the 
body on the ground, stooped over it and 
snatched the six-shooter from the stiffening 
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fingers and fronted the posse. He seemed 
bulletproof. 

At that moment Red Buck and Little 
Dick, having heard the shooting, rode back. 
Doolin, alone, kept the posse back, shoot- 
ing with a gun in each hand and giving 
orders to his men. Bitter Creek was lifted 
up across the shoulders of Red Buck’s 
horse and they rode off. Then Doolin and 
Little Dick helped Dalton up to a place 
behind Dick. Doolin was the last to mount. 
He took the Rose up behind him and rode 
as a rear guard, shooting back at the posse. 

All the bandits except Arkansaw Tom 
escaped into the rough jungled brakes of 
the Cimarron. The woman carried band- 
ages and medicines and food to them and 
nursed the wounded. Later on, the Rose, 
who was really a comely and intelligent 
girl, was captured, together with Cattle 
Annie and Little Breeches, two other girl 
bandits, and the three were sent to a 
government reform school at Framingham, 
Massachusetts. While the Rose was there 
Bitter Creek, with Charley Pierce, was 
killed by two ranchmen who had been com- 
missioned by Bill Tilghman to watch for 
them. 
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Bill Tilghman and Arkansaw Tom 


The Rose came out in due time, took her 
own name again, married an honest, pros- 
perous man, has three children, is a member 
of a church and is much respected. I am 
the only person alive today who knows or 
even suspects that the quiet Christian ma- 
tron was the Rose of the Cimarron, the 
most reckless woman bandit of Oklahoma, 
and that secret will go with me when I cross 
the last frontier. 

The winter following the fight at Ingalls, 
Bill Tilghman and Neal Brown, in a coy- 
ered wagon, with a camping outfit, went 
out after a ranchman charged with stealing 
cattle. With a foot of snow on the ground 
and snow still falling heavily, they lost their 
way and came to a dugout almost hidden 
under drifts. It was the middle of the after- 
noon, but almost as dark as night. Tilgh- 
man pushed the dugout door open. It was 
a long room, half underground. At the far 
end a fire of black-jack logs blazed in a 
fireplace and a lone man with a rifle across 
his knees sat there. Tilghman walked the 
length of the room, spoke to the man and 
turned his back to the fire to warm himself. 
Glancing back, he saw there were rows of 
bunks along each side, curtained with bur- 
lap. The muzzle of a rifle or six-shooter 
protruded from the edge of each bunk, and 
each one was aimed at him. He could not 
see a hand or a face, but he knew that be- 
mY each gun was a pair of eyes watching 

im. 

Known by sight to every desperado in 
the Territory, he expected to be shot at any 
moment. 


April 2, 
| 
“T suppose I better be moving 0: 
Tilghman. 
“T suppose you better,” replied t 
ranchman. 
Without another word Tilghman, 
to the door, the gu barrels follow; 
He went out slowly. shutting the dc 
him, mounted beside Brown and 8| 
nestly, “Do just what Isay. Drive 
go slow, and don’t look back.” 


} 
| 
i 
| 


How Bill Doolin Was Capitu, 


Later Tilghman went back with ; 
and arrested the old ranchman, 1, 
learned that it was Bill Doolin ands) 
his gang who were in those bunk; 
were awake, some asleep, when he Cl: 
but as soon as he spoke they all he;| 
recognized him, and quietly ghoy 
muzzles of their guns out, ready tc, 
but waiting for Doolin to give thi| 
When Tilghman went out, Red Bue ; 
desperate killer in the gang, with a} 
his hand, sprang to the door. Doolin ; 
and held him. 

“That’s Bill Tilghman! 
cried Red Buck. 

“No,” Doolin commande! 

“What? You're going | 
Tilghman get away? I'll kil} 
you won’t.” Tilghman was j 
ing over the front wheel of his : 
and Red Buck would haved; 
him, but Doolin snatched ¢ 
out of his hands. 

“Bill Tilghman is too good | 
to be shot in the back,” he i | 

A year later Tilghman | 
me one night and said, “I | 
tip that Doolin is in Eureka § | 
Arkansas, taking the bat, 
rheumatism. I’m going over) 
him.” | 

“Who's going with you?” I| 

“T’m going alone.” 

“Alone? No one man eat 
Bill Doolin. I’ll go along an} 
take two or three more.” _| 

“No. If others go ther| 
shooting and Doolin will get | 
He saved my life once and || 
go in on any plan to waylay a. 
him. I'll take him alone and | 

In Eureka Springs, Tilg) 
dressed as a preacher, in a| 
frock coat and derby hat, e} 
the lobby of a hotel where sat. | 
in a corner, his chair tipped a 
the wall. Facing the door 
could see everyone who enter | 
pretending to read a newspaper, I 
Tilghman come in, but did not rec} 
him in his strange garb. y 

Tilghman walked straight throu’ 
lobby to a bathroom in the rear. TI? 
examined his six-shooter, steppe’ 
quickly, shoved its muzzle against D | 
stomach and said, “‘Put ’em up, Bill! 

Doolin leaped to his feet and react | 
his revolver in a holster under his lef 
Tilghman grabbed for his wrist, but ¢| 
Doolin’s coat cuff instead. They WI? 
about the lobby, Doolin struggling | 
his right hand in under his coat; Tilg! 
clinging to his sleeve, fighting with | 
might. 

“Don’t make me kill you, Bill!” ¢? 
Tilghman. Doolin growled and tried || 
to reach his gun. As they wrestled ‘| 
man felt Doolin’s coat sleeve beginn j 
rip, and each second Doolin’s hant! 
getting closer to the gun under his lefi! 
Throughout the scuffle Tilghman he} 
six-shooter against Doolin’s stomach | 
thumb was on the hammer and he | 
have killed his man any instant. The'é 
tore a little more and Doolin’s hand ': 
closer to his left armpit. a. 

“Don’t force me to kill you, Bill!) 
member what you did for me at the 
out,’”’ urged Tilghman. Doolin knew 
he would be hanged if captured, a!) 
gave a mighty wrench; the sleeve 1’ 

“Good-by, Bill!” panted Tilghman 
Doolin, looking into his eyes, saw § 
what made him give up. sie 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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In 30 Seconds 
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HE Studebaker Duplex 
ives you in one car the 
lvatages of both an open 
idan enclosed car. -There’s 
till in driving it as an open 
that no closed car can ever 
yiyou. Thousands of open- 
renthusiasts, forced for a 
m to sacrifice open-car en- 
yent because of the incon- 
nnt, unwieldy side-curtain 
ragement, have now _ be- 
mm Duplex owners. 


Wout storms in 30 seconds 


otealed within its steel- 
aid upper structure are 
ll; side enclosures which may be lowered in 
ily seconds, giving you complete protection from 
itor cold winds. With equal ease the curtains 
idup out of sight as the shower passes. 


Safety unknown in other open cars 


ace the old-style open car, the upper structure 

je Duplex is an integral part of the body. It is 
ui of strong steel and will support the entire 
eit of the car in an upside down position. 
tuebaker pioneered this revolutionary type of body 
ruction the Duplex has saved many lives in 
sclents which would have been fatal in the old- 
Sloned touring car. 


‘te Standard Six Duplex-Phaeton (illustrated) is 
temost powerful car of its size and weight. Its 


‘lirmance on hills or in traffic is nothing short 
 irilling. 


Since 


ats are wide, carrying five in roomy comfort. 
polstery is genuine leather. The spark is auto- 
acally controlled by the speed of the engine. The 
ax lever is thus made obsolete and is replaced on 


1 5 Ge Ga I 


S 


en to the sunshine or closed against the 


storm 


OCA A AR TOR ROM 


World’s most powerful car of its size and weight 


the steering wheel by the safety lighting switch. 
There’s a gasoline gauge on the dash, automatic 
windshield cleaner, rear-view mirror, cowl ventilator, 
stop light, coincidental lock to steering gear and igni- 
tion controlled by the same key operating spare tire. 


One-Profit manufacture makes low price possible 


Because the Duplex is built under Studebaker’s 
famous One-Profit basis of manufacture—it can be 
sold to you at the price of the old-style open car. 
Obviously, a car with so many advantages could not 
be produced at so low a price by any manufacturer 
with less than Studebaker’s facilities. 

Few motor car ‘‘manufacturers’’ have foundries, 
forges, etc., to make their own engines—yet one- 
fifth of an automobile’s cost is in the engine. Even 
fewer build their own bodies—yet one-third of a 
car’s cost is in the body. 


One-Profit value 


Studebaker builds all its own bodies, all engines, all 
clutches, gear sets, springs, differentials, steering 
gears, brakes, axles, gray-iron castings and drop 


A Seu U 
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f. o. b. factory 


forgings. Only Studebaker in the fine-car field enjoys 
such complete manufacturing facilities. 

These facilities enable Studebaker to manufacture 
quality cars on a One-Profit basis—effecting vital 
savings which are passed on to Studebaker owners 
in the form of higher quality and lower price. 


Unit-Built construction 


Studebaker facilities result, too, in cars designed, 
engineered and built as units. The hundreds of ‘parts 
in a Studebaker function as a smooth-working unit, 
resulting in scores of thousands of miles of excess 
transportation, greater riding comfort and_ higher 
resale value. 

Always kept up-to-date 


Direct manufacturing control enables Studebaker to 
keep cars constantly up-to-date. Improvements are 
continually made, giving Studebaker owners the im- 
mediate advantage of our engineering achievements. 
For a complete illustrated story of One-Profit manu- 
facture and for a beautiful colored catalog of Standard 
Six Studébakers. drop a postal or a letter to The 
Studebaker Corporation .of America, South Bend, 
Indiana. Ask for Combination D600. 
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Studebaker Standard Six Duplex-Phaeton 1145 
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‘The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and Then. 


Proprietor MR.ROGERS 


Traffic 


Taxis and traffic are get- 
ting so thick nowadays that 
you don’t pay to ride in one, 
you pay to sit in one. You 
ask a friend, “Come sit with 
me in a taxi this afternoon, 
and we will watch the people 
walk by.” 

I went from the Grand 
Central to the Pennsylvania 
Depot in New York the 
other day in one. It’s only 
twelve blocks. I had forty 
minutes to: make my train, 
missed it and the next two. 
The chauffeur got arrested 
before we got there for 
having a last year’s license. 

Smart Taxi Companies 

‘are putting on sleepers. 
Fifteen blocks or over is a 
sleeper jump. The life of a 
tax1 driver now is thirty 
trips and then he is retired 
for old age. 

Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C., is 
now open for cross-town 
trafic between the hours of 
4 and 6 in the morning. 

The taximeter is the most 
widely read piece of liter- 
ature in the world. 

We kid ourselves now- 
adays that we are moving 
fast, yet half the time a 
““stop”’ sign is against us. 

Trafhe and tobacco are 
our daily expenditures. 
Solve the traffic problem by 
walking, and solve the to- 
bacco problem with “Bull” 
Durham. The eyes of an 
anxious world are on the 
Taximeter, and the lips of 


—— 


Standard of the World 


Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS 


Another “Bull’? Durham adver- 
tisement by Will Rogers, Ziegfeld 
Follies and screen star, and lead- 
ing American humorist. More 
coming. Watch for them. 


an intelligent world are on 


“Bull” Durham. 


UL Koga 


P. S.—There will be another piece 
here in two weeks. Look for it. 


More of everything for a 
lot less money. That’s the 
net of this “Bull” Durham 
proposition. More flavor 
—more enjoyment and a 
lot more money left in 
the bankroll at the end of 


a week’s smoking. 


ee Ass 
SindlamngTobaceo 


NEL. BOD 
AT BLM Calon 


Editor Witt ROGERS 


| in the train all that 


| me that Doolin was 


| had taken him alive. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

“All right, you win,” he said. Tilghman 
took the weapon from under Doolin’s arm. 
It was the same six-shooter Doolin had 
snatched from the hand of Lafe Shadley 
after he killed him. “It’s an unlucky gun; 
take it and keep it,’’ said Doolin. 

Tilghman took Doolin to his room and 
was packing his belongings in a bag when 
the outlaw said, ‘‘Tilghman, put that cup 
in, will you?” 

It was a little red tin cup with the word 
“Baby” painted on it. 

“Thinking of your wife and baby, hey?” 
Tilghman asked. 

“They’re all I’ve got,” replied Doolin. 
“T bought that cup for the little kid.” 

“T’ll see that the baby gets it,’’ Tilghman 
told him. Then laying his hand on the out- 


| law’s shoulder, he went on: “I know your 


wife’s father, a preacher in Lawton. I know 
how you swam the river and risked your 
life to see her when you were courting her, 
for I was on your trail then and I came 
pretty close to getting you. Now if you’ll 


| promise that you won’t try to get away, I’ll 


take you to Guthrie 
without handcuffing 
you.”” Doolin put 
out his hand and 
Tilghman grasped 
it. 

They sat together 


night on the way to 
Guthrie and no one 
knew they were 
marshal and cap- 
tive. Tilghman told 


a most interesting 
talker and that he 
never spent a more 
pleasant night. 
Five thousand 
people gathered at 
the depot in Guthrie 
to see the outlaw 
and the man who 


The sheriff and his 
deputies and the 


April ¢ 


bright moonlight. As the marsh; 
up through the grass and stunted; 
they were surprised to see the ) 
wagon at the cabin door with a tean} 
to it, and Doolin’s horse tied to ¢| 
wheel. The original plan was to j, 
and lie in wait, even if all nig) 
Doolin came out. 
Doolin and his wife, with the bak; 

in her arms, came out. They y| 
suspicious. They always were, } 
helped his wife into the wagon, she, 
baby on the bed and took up the Mi 
was to drive down to a creek a gs}; 
tance away, while Doolin was to | 
ahead until they were beyond \ 
lows—a possible ambush. 
| 


The Stock Book on the Si; 


Doolin never walked anywhere 
his rifle in the hollow of his left ;: 
right hand closed around the st)- 
thumb on the hammer, his finger ; 
trigger. He held it that way as }}| 
down the path leading the horse, 


out froma) 
willows in. 
moonlight aj | 
manded, “; 
up ! ” | 
Doolin sw, 
rifle for} 
Thomas hac 
eight-bore s| | 
too long | 
breech to | 
quickly, and: 


whole police force 
could not clear a 
way to the jail until 
hundreds had shaken hands with Doolin. 
A handsome woman said to him, “‘ Why, 
you don’t look so terrible, Mr. Doolin! ‘I 
believe I could have captured you myself.” 
“You could,” the outlaw assured her. 
Doolin’s gift as a talker and story-teller 
got him out of jail before he was tried. The 
guards, charmed by his gift of gab, used 
to come to the bars to listen to.him. One 
Sunday Bill lured a guard close to those 
bars, and while the guard was convulsed 


| with laughter at a funny story, his head 


thrown back, Bill reached through the 
bars and took his six-shooter. He forced 
the guard to open the door, took his keys, 
locked him up, unlocked the doors for 
every prisoner, turned them into the street 
and walked out with them. 


One Robbery Too Many 


A young man and his girl were driving 
past in a buggy. Bill put them out, got in 
himself, drove away and disappeared. 

Ever since their marriage Doolin’s wife 
had been urging him to go to some far-off 
place and begin life over again. After this 
jail delivery Doolin promised her that he 
would engage in just one more bank rob- 
bery and if successful follow her advice. 
Calling his gang together, they robbed a 
bank in Missouri which netted him several 


| thousand dollars; he bade farewell to his 


men and returned to his wife and baby in a 
little cabin near Quay. 

Then loading their household goods into 
a covered wagon, with a bed in it for the 


| wife and baby, one midnight he started on 


the trail to a new life. 

United States marshals had learned 
about the lonely cabin in time to get there 
at that very same midnight. Heck 
Thomas was in charge. It was a night of 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF FRED E. SUTTON 
David L. Payne, Father of Oklahoma, Did 
Not Live to See His Promised Land Opened 


he could | 
Doolin fire 
missed, | 
Thomas fired both barrels and Doo! 
Mrs. Doolin, screaming, ran and fe| 
the body of her husband. In the} 
the marshals found the little red ‘| 
with the word ‘‘ Baby” painted on i 

In my collection of firearms I hi! 
rifle Doolin was carrying when || 
killed. On the thin upper edge of th| 
are twenty-seven notches cut close ti! 
with a knife. In the barrel are file! 
more notches. With that rifle Doo| 
killed thirty men. 

I never have known for a certait) 
answer to why the Western gunmar. 
filed a notch on his revolver or rifle fr: 
man he had killed. I once saw Pat (' 
adding a seventh notch to the stock! 
six-shooter with a barlow knife as w) 
camped on the Cimarron the day | 
scrap with an outlaw, and I asked w} 

Garrett looked puzzled. ‘Whe | 
come right down to it, I don’t kno) 
admitted. ‘It’s kind of a habit, I ¢) 

When the frontier had tamed ar. 
Masterson had joined Alfred Henry: 
on a newspaper in New York City, 1 | 
him, told him I was making a collec! 
firearms of historic interest and ask 
one of his six-shooters. He gave m! 
and pointing to the notches in its | 
percha stock, said, “It has twen' | 
credits.” | 

“You killed twenty-two men Wit, 
gun, Bat?’ I asked. 

“And I didn’t count greasers ‘ 
dians,”’ was his answer. - | 

But he did not know the origin | 
custom. ‘I suppose it was because i 
one did it,” he hazarded, “but when I 
of it, all of them didn’t do it. There’ 
was a notch in Bill Tilghman’s gut 
preferred to forget.” a 

(Continued on Page 78) | 
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NASH, 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value xt 


f. o. b. factory 


1 Car of Notable Quality 


—at an Arrestingly Low Price 


| 


Never have Sedan buyers been offered a more im- 
pressive example of motor car value than this 
Special Six model. 


Though carrying the lowest price ever placed upon 
a Nash Sedan it is a car of striking quality and 
thoroughly exceptional performance. 


Nash engineering has developed the motor 
smoothness, quietness, and responsiveness to an 
extreme degree. 


Thetwin flywheel construction enables the crank- 
shaft and main and secondary flywheel to be 
accurately balanced as an integral unit. 


And this is of important value since it insures 
Scientific precision and results in added power- 
evenness and quietness. 


The smoothness with which the motor functions 
is further intensified by reason of the unusual ex- 
tentto which Nashemploysforce-feed lubrication. 


All main bearings, connecting rod bearings, and 
camshaft bearings are continuously filmed with 
rigorously purified oil. 


The rich beauty of this Sedan’s outward aspect 
is similarly preserved thruout the interior, for 
the hardware is of chastely patterned, silver-fin- 
ished Colonial design and the upholstery is of fine 
Mohair Cloth. 


Among its interesting attractions are the size of 
its doors, the adjustable character of its parlor- 
car type front seats, the oil purifier, gasoline filter, 
air cleaner, and—at no extra cost —4-wheel 
brakes, full balloon tires, and 5 disc wheels. 


Special Six Sedan 


$1215 


(3343) 


h Nash-Ajax Price Range on Sixteen Different Models Extends from $865 to $2090 f. o. b. Factory 
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A better design, a better metal for spark- 
ing points, a better insulator core, to- 
gether with the following additional 


features make the AC 
1075 a better plug for 


Ford engines. 


1 Spring Terminal Clip 
2 Heavy Body Porcelain 


3 Hexagon of Extra Length Per- 
mits Easy and Positive Application 
of Spark Plug Wrench 


4 High Temperature Fins—Pat- 
ented Carbon-Proof Porcelain 


5 Heavy Electrode, Forming Nat- 
ural Oil Drain 


The AC 1075 is now made 
in both one- and two-piece 
design —as illustrated. 


You can secure better and 
longer spark plug service 
with AC 1075’s in your 
motor—your dealer can 
supply you. 


AC-SPHINX 
Birmingham 
ENGLAND 


AC 1075 
One-Piece 
Type ie ed 


AC 1075 
Two-Piece 
Type ‘‘U”’ 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan ,, 


Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers—AC Air Cleaners 


AC-OLEO 
vallois-Perret 


FRANCE 
U.S, Pat, No, 1,135,727, April 13, 1915; U.S, Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb, 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 
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The most satisfactory explanation came 
from Henry Starr, the bandit. “A skilled 
workman is proud of his tools,” Starr sug- 
gested. “Watch a barber honing and fon- 
dling his favorite razor. It’s the best razor 
in seven states, if you believe him, and he’ll 
brag about how many thousand faces it has 
shaved, the wonderful steel in its blade and 
how it holds its edge. Or listen to a con- 
ductor or engineer bragging about his 
watch that never varies the hundredth part 
of a second; or a carpenter talking about 
that saw he has had for nineteen years. 

“Well, a six-shooter is the working tool 
of the outlaw and the fellows who chase 
him, and a darned sight more important to 
him than the razor to the barber or the 


watch tothe engineer, for his life hangs on it. 
A good six-shooter costs about forty dollars, 
and if you want to go in for ivory, stag 
horn, silver or gold mountings, you can go 
up a lot higher. A fellow gets a new gun, 
gets the hang of it, learns its peculiarities 
and learns to love it. When he gets into a 
hole and it downs the other fellow he’s 
proud of it. He gives it a notch for remem- 
brance. By the time there are six or eight 
notches on the stock he is a killer. He’s lia- 
ble to be case-hardened by then and drop 
a man just to add another notch. Maybe 
he’s jealous of somebody that’s got four- 
teen notches on his shooting iron.. It gets 
to be a kind of contest, like a fellow getting 
a lot of medals.” 

Starr was among the first and he was the 
last of his tribe. He worked at the bandit 
trade off and on for thirty-five years, and he 
was killed February 19, 1921, while robbing 
a bank at Harrison, Arkansas. His mother 
was part Cherokee, his father of Scotch- 
Irish stock. He was educated in an Indian 
school, and with a natural taste for reading, 


had spent most of his many prison terms 
| with his nose in a book. While there was 
| enough of the Indian in him to make him 


taciturn, he would talk hours at a time in 
his low-pitched, even voice with those he 


| liked, and then he was one of the most 


companionable men I ever knew. 


Wl-Starred Starr 


He did not use liquor, tobacco, tea or 
coffee. His eyes were black ag eyes ever 


| were, his hair as black as a crow’s wing, and 


straight, and his skin had just a tinge of 
Indian swartness. A slight man, he had the 
physique of an athlete, moved with an 
aboriginal grace, could dogtrot half a day, 
had the Indian instinct for finding his way, 
and could live on roots, berries and nuts and 
sleep on the ground for months at a time, if 
need be. 

To me the most striking trait about-him 
was his even, unexcitable poise. Men who 
were with him when a whole town. was 
shooting at him, his men falling around 


| him, his clothing pierced by bullets, have 


told me he was as calm then as when lying 
under a tree on a summer afternoon, read- 
ing some of the classics, a supply of which 
he always carried in his saddlebags. 

The owner of a large Oklahoma ranch, a 
man of high respectability, was a warm per- 
sonal friend of Starr. He said tome: “Starr 
is a curious mixture of good and bad. I 
know he is a bandit, but I cannot help lik- 
ing him. There has always been a conflict 
in my mind as to whether I should forbid 
him coming to my home, or still keep him 
as a friend, but Starr has always won. He 
would come quietly, generally bringing 
books with him, and spend hours at a time 
curled up in a window seat or in a chair, 
reading. But nearly always when he de- 
parted the newspapers soon would be tell- 
ing of a bank somewhere raided by a gang 
led by a swarthy man who spoke courte- 
ously to the bank officials, even as he held 


them under the spell of his six-shooters and 
swept their money into his sack.” 

Starr assured this cattleman that if he 
were only away from his Oklahoma reputa- 
tion he believed he could go straight. Soon 
thereafter the cattleman was appointed 


to a position in St. Louis, in connection 
with the livestock industry there. He 


April 2 


sent for Starr, installed him, unde, 
sumed name, in a room adjoininy, 
the Planter’s Hotel, bought him ;, 
ment, including a dress suit and i 
sombrero that cost seventy-five , 
and Starr, posing as a cattleman f). 
Southwest, went into society andre. 
a swath for several months. The Dy 
for Starr to form influential cont 
that would help him to drop into 
position. | 
One evening Starr put on his dr} 
and went to a function in Webster |; 
a suburb. Next morning at break} 
cattleman asked how he had enjoy 
self at the party. Starr’s face a 
with enthusiasm. ' 
“Say, I saw the swellest bank at 
right on a corner, and I'll bet it 
with money! It’s 4 | 
- “Hold on! Hold on there!” | 


his friend. 

“T couldn’t help noticing how. 
would be to hoist that bank, that| 
said Starr. 7 


Stakes and Mistaken | 


The cattleman thought no more 
it, but three weeks later that bar| 
held up in true border style, and § 
appeared the same day. ‘Ves 

When I was in the banking 
Oklahoma City, Starr walker 
private office one day. I had- 
for years and had talked with 
jail at Fort Smith when he was 
tence to be hanged. Later I ha 
posses in pursuit of him. I ha 
when he came out of prison, repen 2 
trying to reform. 

I knew there was a price on hi 
when he came into my office, and I | 

“Henry, what are you doing here?” | 

“Just came to visit you a little y| 

“You know there is a big reward ( 

you?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered in his easy w| 
know that.” a | 

“‘Aren’t you afraid to come in hei 
see me with that reward hanging) 
you?” a 

“Tf you had a marshal’s badge hi| 
onto you I’d steer clear of you, but 
safer for me than the street.” 

“T could use two or three thousan | 
lars just now.” 7 

“Go to it,” he laughed; and ther 
more serious tone—‘“‘I am here as 
guest, not as an outlaw. You can’t¢! 

His picture and notice of the rewar 
posted at every crossroads, but hi 
driven in a car from Clovis, New 
stopping at hotels on the way, ai 
ing on to Tulsa to see his wife 
boy, Roosevelt. I asked him th 
did not quit and get into some he 
ness, and offered to help him. 

“It’s too late now,” he said. “I ! 
never wipe the slate clean. The lay) 
too many grudges to settle with me.’ 

“Why didn’t you quit it long | 
You're a sensible man; you know it dc! 
pay.” 

“Tt’s the chance of making a big sti’ 
he answered. ‘‘There’s always the cl! 
that I’ll make a haul that will mak’ 
rich. But I never make that big haul | 
don’t get the amounts people think w! 
After I’ve divided with my men I’ve?) 
had more than a few thousand dollars | 
any robbery, and generally I get only: 
hundred. Then, to be honest, I must a’ 
that there’s the lure of the life in the ¢ 
the rides at night, the spice of danger 
mastery over men, the pride of being 
to hold a mob at bay—it tingles in) 
veins. I like the homage men pay mi! 
have them defer to me and point me 01 
Henry Starr, the outlaw.” { 

““They’ll corner you some day and 
the flesh from your bones with lead 
told him. eS * 

“T know it, but what of it? It wil 
over in a flash and I won’t feel it.” 

Starr differed from most bandits I! 
known in that he had an aversion to kill 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Now-—Lite At Its Best 


People typical of thousands who conquered their ills—found 


youthful energy again—by eating one simple food 


HEN at school I used to sit up far into 
the night and study. This seemed to 
disagree with digestive powers. I became 
a slave to constipation. Then came examina- 
tion time—sleepless nights, trying days and 
sweltering heat. I suffered untold agonies. 
After a short vacation I was again in the 
clutches of constipation. My life was miser- 
able. Our physician advised me to take a 
cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast each day. I did 
so. Today I am enjoying the best of health.” 
Epwarp A. Ross, Montreal, Quebec. 


rh HE study of fine and applied arts has been my hobby. 

The creating of hand-made fabrics necessitated long hours 

at my loom. This close application to my work resulted in a 

general run-down condition. I felt tired and listless. The 

daily eating of Fleischmann’s Yeast worked marvels for me. 

It toned up my entire system. I have returned to my work 
with renewed energy.’’ FLORENCE ATEN IVES, 2np, N. Y. C. 


OT a “‘cure-all,’’ not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
a remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day it re- 


“ WAS bothered with constipation. I was also 
troubled with indigestion, accompanied by 


isagreeable skin eruptions. A friend recom- leases new stores of energy. 

vended Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took three cakes 

day faithfully. The results were amazing. My Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 

pe sroubles vanished. My complexion before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 

leared. I can now eat all the sweets I wish ; : : mre : 

yithout having any trouble with my skin.” water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from 
AuMA L. Brotuers, Norfolk, Va. the cake. For constipation especially, dissolve 


one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will. keep fresh in a cool, dry 
place for two or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet.on Yeast for Health. Health 


Research Dept. D-9, The Fleischmann Com- EVERAL years ago I suffered with skin eruptions. A New 


pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. Yorker I met advised me to use Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
suggesting one cake in the morning and one again at sup- 
per. To my surprise, after a few days following his instruc- 
tions, the pain ceased; gradually the eruptions disappeared. 
I have had none since. We use the same remedy in our 
THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— family for constipation and stomach disorders.” 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. M. J. FABER, Chicago, III. 


M. J. Faber and daughter 
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Protect the Blossoms 


s EE business of being a parent is 
dificult at best. There are days 
when everything seems to go 

wrong, when Jimmy is mischievous and 


Janet is disobedient—days when the 


children are so ex- 
asperating that you 
forget what they real- 
ly mean to you. 


But at night, when 
you steal quietly in 
for a last good-night 
look, how like blos- 
soms they seem— 
exquisite promises 
of the future. You 
dream of the things 
you hope to do for 
them—of the ad- 
vantages you wish 
to give them—of the 
gifts you would like 
to lavish upon them. 
But has it occurred 
to you that there is 
something else that 
perhaps you should 
be doing for them 
right now? 


Today — Before 
It Is Too Late 


Use the great gifts 

of modern medical 

science to protect your children from dis- 
ease and to help them become strong and 
healthy men and women—physically, 
mentally and morally. Many deadly 
diseases can be prevented by vaccination 
or inoculation. Do not risk the blighting 
of a single blossom. 


Three Important Things to Do 


These are things which, if not already 
done, you should do at once: 


First. See that your children are 
vaccinated against smallpox. 


Second, Make sure that they have 
toxin-antitoxin treatments to 
prevent diphtheria. 


Third. Have them examined 
at least once a year to correct 
physical defects. Especially— 
teeth, eyes, ears and tonsils 
should be thoroughly in- 
spected; adenoids, when pres- 
ent, should be removed. 


With positive protection of- 

fered against two of the most dreaded 
diseases, smallpox and diphtheria, it is 
little short of criminal negligence to 
overlook these simple precautions. And 


For the past three years May Day has had 
anew meaning. It has become National 
Child Health Day—the day on which 
every state in our country takes stock 
of the health and welfare of its children, 


While there have been great gains in pro- 
tecting the lives of children, these gains 
have been accomplished by the extra- 
ordinarily good work done in some parts 
of the country. Tremendous better- 
ment will result when the same good 
work is carried on everywhere. ? 


The New May Day unites us in planning 
for more sanitary school buildings, for 
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moreand better playground facilities and 
or unremitting supervision of the water, 
milk and food supplies of a community, 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has prepared pamphlets on the 
cause, prevention and care of almost all 
the diseases with which children are 
threatened, 


Send for the booklets on Measles, 
Whooping Cough, Scarlet Fever and 
Diphtheria. 
and may be invaluable to you. 


a great amount of illness will be avoided 
when, as a matter of course, children 
have an annual health examination. 


Can you call yourself a good parent unless 
you are able to say, “My children have 
the best protection I 
can give them!” 


Even Minor 
Ailments are 
Dangerous 


More children die 
from measles and 
whooping cough than 
from dreaded scarlet 
fever. Chicken-pox 
and mumps may be 
indirect causes of 
death. Common 
colds are dangerous 
for they may be the 
first symptoms of 
something more seri- 
ous. Some of the 
most contagious dis- 
eases, such as measles 
and whooping cough, 
for the first two or 
three days appear 
to be nothing but 
“colds”. Even at this 
stage, before the real 
sickness is recog- 
nized, infection of others may occur. 


Frequently whooping cough leads to 
pneumonia or permanently injured lungs. 
Unless a child who has measles is care- 
fully nursed, —pneumonia, mastoiditis or 
kidney trouble may result. The most 
skilful nursing is necessary in all children’s 
diseases. In not a few instances, an 
attack of measles is the indirect cause 
of tuberculosis. Sometimes the little 
sufferer is left blind or deaf. 


Do not make the mistake that some 
parents have made—do not think that 
your child must have all the children’s 
diseases and “the sooner the better”, 
Never let well 
children play 
with a child 
known to have 
a contagious 
disease. Protect 
your boys and 
girls from sick- 
ness. 


Health is the 
greatest blessing you can 
give your children. Now 
is the time to plan for 
it—in blossom time. 


They will be mailed free 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, 


More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year | 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

So far as I know, he slew only one, Floyd 
Wilson, and that was in the strangest duel 
I ever heard of. It occurred away back 
when Judge Parker’s court held sway in 
Fort Smith. Starr, then a boy of eighteen, 
had robbed a railway station and several 
stores; a reward was posted for his cap- 
ture, and Wilson, a former deputy marshal, 
went to get him. He met Starr on the 
prairie and called to him to surrender. 
Both were on horseback. Both dismounted 
and they faced each other, each with a 
six-shooter in his hand. Telling me about 
it afterward, Starr said: 

“T was only a boy, but one thing was 
fixed in my mind, and that was that I was 
not afraid of anything that walked on two 
feet. I knew that no man was a better shot 
than I. I had already had my nerve tested 
and knew the farther I went into danger 
the cooler I got, and I knew that no man 
could take me alive if I saw him first. So 
when Wilson called on me to surrender I 
called back, ‘You can’t take me, Wilson; 
go away!’ 

““Throw away that gun and put up your 
hands or I’ll kill you,’ he replied. He was 
edging closer all the time, so I drew down 
on him and ordered him to halt. I didn’t 
want to kill him. He probably thought 
that as I was only a kid I was afraid of him, 
and he shouted, ‘Now, I’m going to kill 
you.’ 

“*ANl right,’ I told him. ‘I’ll lower my 
gun and give you the chance to shoot first, 
and you better make a clean job of it. If I 
kill you it will be in self-defense. Shoot!’ 

“Wilson took cool aim at me, fired, and 
the ball sang past my ear. Then I put a 
bullet through his heart,’ mounted my horse 
and rode away.” 

Starr was a daylight bank robber. He 
robbed scores of banks in broad daylight, 
often alone, sometimes with only one com- 
panion, many times as leader of a gang. I 
asked him once why he preferred to rob in 
the daytime, when the whole town could see 
him at it, and see to shoot at him and chase 
him. 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” he ex- 
plained, in his unemotional way of talking. 
“In the first place, to rob at night you must 
understand the use of nitroglycerin for 
opening the safe, and that’s a messy busi- 
ness and too much like burglary and night 
prowling, and it’s far more dangerous than 
daylight robbery. In the dark any coward 
can hide behind a post and shoot, but in 
daylight it is a brave man that will come 
out in the open and swap shots with a 
bandit. 

“Tn the majority of daylight raids where 
the bandits were shot down, the towns- 
folk had been tipped off and were lying 
in wait. It is essential that the raid be a 
complete surprise.”’ 


A Little Fancy Shooting 


“There is a sort of hypnotism about a 
man or a bunch of men who come coolly 
into a town in the middle of the day, walk 
up the main street, rob the bank and walk 
out again, doing just enough shooting to 
show they can hit anything. The very dar- 
ing of it puts a spell on the people, para- 
lyzes them with surprise and awe. Before 
they recover, the bandits are gone.” 

I knew of one instance where Starr went 
into a town alone, robbed the bank, walked 
out three miles and was eating his supper 
at a farmer’s house when the telephone 
rang. The farmer answered it, and with the 
receiver in his hand, turned to Starr and 
said, “The sheriff is calling. He says the 
bank was held up by one man today, and 
he wants to know if I have seen a suspicious 
character out this way.”’ 

“Tell him the robber is at your house 
eating supper and for him to come on out 
and get me,” said Starr, and he finished his 
meal, paid for it and went on. 

Starr used to tell me that his reputation 
as a crack shot was his chief stock in trade 
asa bandit. That reputation protected him 
from many a sheriff and other official. At 
cow camps and in outlying settlements he 
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gave exhibitions of his marksmar, 
man told me that he saw him kil] ai 
coyote with a rifle at 685 measur, 
At one time he and his gang fitt’ 


chuck wagon which carried a 8. 
stove and a lot of bedding and cook, 
sils, extra guns, cartridges email 
five-day battle and food to last a fj, 
They kept constantly in practice ky 
ing at marks, and gave exhibitions | 
ing that are talked of. to this day ) 
country. A man told me he had ge| 
and his six men all mount in line , 
at top speed past a tree, each manj) 
five bullets from a six-shooter at 
passed, and when the last of the se, 
had shot, there were thirty-five by] i 
ring not more than six inches in di 

A ranchman gave me an account | 
Starr came to his place to buy a ho! 
after the deal was made he asked |, 
show him how well: he could shoot { 
got on his horse, and pointing to| 
fence, said, “‘I’ll fire two shots an 
cut the top. and bottom strands | 
fence.” 

He rode toward it at full speed, }; 
when thirty yards away, fired twia ; 
horse turned and cut both wires, 


_ The Man Who Wouldn’t Be | 


Starr’s first big play was the d| 
robbery of a bank in Bentonville, Ar. 
The town lay in open country, the | 
cover fifteen miles distant, and it | 
reckless job; but he was in love wit | 
who refused to marry him unless : 
formed and he wanted a stake to ti| 
away to South America and set him | 
in business. 

He was a week in Bentonville bef | 
robbery, studying the routine of the: 
the habits of its officers and clerks, ;| 
miliarizing himself with every street | 
storeroom, house and vacant space 
place until he knew the town as mi! 
as its oldest inhabitant. He and h' 
rode in at 2:30 one afternoon, stuffe\ 
000 into a sack and fought their wa 
Divided evenly, the $11,000 gave | 
about $1500; hardly a stake for m:| 
and emigration to a foreign land. 

Only one of those seven men died ; 
ural death. Frank Cheney was kille | 
Federal marshal. Link Cumpelir ; 
killed in a robbery in Alaska. Happ: 
was shot to death a few months aft 
Bentonville robbery by marshals. Ki| 
son was arrested in Colorado Spring | 
Starr, went to the penitentiary, wi:| 
roled, returned to banditry and was | 
Hank Watt was shot by a marshal. | 
Tyler alone died in bed. ; 

Three years after the Bentonville: 
Starr was captured and taken to | 
Smith, where fourteen indictments fo | 
bery and one for murder were awaitin; | 
He was sent to the Columbus, Ohio, | 
tentiary as a Federal prisoner,was parc 
by Roosevelt on his promise to re’ 
married, entered the real-estate bu‘ 
at Tulsa, prospered for five years, | 
relapsed. 

“Why didn’t you stick?” I asked ! 
after he had been captured again, at. 
told me this story: 

“After I robbed the bank in Bentoi! 
the authorities there indicted me and | 
that indictment alive, waiting for Oklal! 
to become a state. While Oklahoma ¥} 
territory they could not extradite me! 
they watched me as a cat would a mi: 
When Oklahoma became a state and elt! 
its first governor, I took my boy, Roose! 
down to Guthrie to see him inaugur:| 
and I lifted little Roosevelt up on} 
shoulder and said to him: 

“Roosevelt, you listen to what I! 
going to say to you, and don’t you ‘ 
forget it as long as you live. You see f 
man up there, talking? He is the first 
ernor of Oklahoma. The people ele’ 
him because he was a good man and 1: 
did anything wrong. There will be m! 
more governors in the years to come, ’ 
you may be one of them if you never ‘ 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Women voted for Horton 
png before they won ee suffrage 


(~~ 
 estoia 


PEAKING of votes ... When 

one candidate receives more votes 
than his (or her) party running- 
mates, they call it “running ahead 
of the ticket.” It is citizenship’s trib- 
ute to the personal popularity of the 
candidate. 


In business, when one product con- 
sistently receives a greater demand 
than all other products in the same 
industry, they call it “leadership.” It 
is the public’s preference for a prod- 
uct of known superiority. 


Take, for example, the field of 


household laundry appliances. The 
industry’s sales records tell a very sig- 
nificant story. For the last three years 
Horton sales have increased three times 
as fast as the sales of all other Wash- 
ers and [roners. 


There must be a good reason for 
this. Ask the average woman and she 
tells you immediately that Horton 
Washers do better washing, and 
Horton Ironers better ironing. That, 
of course, is reason enough. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Horton has made no leap to leader- 
ship. The name of Horton has been 
accumulating prestige ever since 1371, 
when Horton built America’s very 
first Washing Machine—the maiden 
step in the liberation of women from 
the tub-rub- wringer toil of old-time 
“Blue Monday.” 


Ste five years! .. Three genera- 
tions! .. The whole history of wash- 
ing machine progress is Horton’s his- 
tory. First, the hand-power type. 
Then, water-power. After that, yaso- 


(Established 18772) 


line and electrical power. Today 
Hortonsupplies the homes of America 
with all these types. 


Through all these years Horton 
has maintained economical distribu- 
tion through America’s great Whole- 
sale Hardware Merchants. Horton 
Washers and Ironers are sold in /ocal 
stores, with the backing of local store- 
keepers —and not by door-to-door 
canvassing by crews of salesmen travel- 
ing from town to town. 


If anyone calls at your home to talk 
about Horton Washers and Ironers, 
it will be a bona fide representative of 
a local store—a resident of the com- 
munity, not a traveling stranger. And 
your home store will make it just as 
easy for you to buy as will anyone. 


The economy of store-to-home dis- 
tribution means much to buyers. 
Low-cost selling in stores enables 
Horton to endow Horton Washers 
with that extra quality, durability and 
dependability women are conscious of 
when they say, “There’s nothing like 
a Horton.” 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


HORTON fons 
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Walk-Over Shoes 
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| BURLY-—a young-looking shoe for young men of all ages. Look at the broad toe, the 
sl extension sole, the new-and interesting sweep to the pinked vamp line. Find a shoe $850 
] to suit you, at the leading Walk-Over prices of $7, $8.50, $10. This style, 


Shoe style for men who 
think that comfort is only a 


bed-quilt’s name 


OOK at theshoes inthis picture— 
and know what new style is 
in shoes for men. 

Step inside a Walk-Over store— 
and learn how Walk-Over per- 
sonal fit does add comfort to 
your shoes. 

Your feet need never be afraid 
of Walk-Overs, for Walk-Over 
shoes fit. Choose a pair. Stamp 
timid feet down into them. Strut 
about in those new shoes. Stroll 
down the street with heels pound- 
ing on the sidewalk in the sheer 
joy of walking—really walking— 
once again. 

Next time you have your 
shoes off, notice the 
shape of the back of & 
your heel. It is wide at 
the bottom, narrow at 
the top —and that’s 
why the Walk-Over 
pear-shaped heel is made 


as shown in the dia- 
grams below. 


Bh 


Walk-Over shoes are made on 
special lasts to give you that per- 
sonal, comfortable fit. You’ll find 
one shoe, among the many Walk- 
Over styles and shapes, that will 
fit you as if made to order. Wear 
that shoe once, and you’ll wear 
Walk-Overs for life. 

You’ll come back to the Walk- 
Over store, time after time, no 
matter what part of the world 
you may be in, for the one shoe 
that gives you what no other 
shoe can give. That is the velvet- 
smooth, downy-soft and gorgeous 
comfort that Walk-Over special 
lasts and the pear-shaped heel 
can give you. Write for the Walk- 
Over style book. It will be sent 
free on request. 

GeowsE KeithiG@ompany, 
Campello, Brockton, Mass. 


for men and women 


The diagram at the extreme 
left shows, in black, the space 
left by ordinary shoe heels. No 
wonder shoes gape. See, at the 
right, how the exclusive Walk- 
Over pear-shaped heel fits. 
Look for this trade-mark: 


Walr-Over 


on every shoe. 
© 1926, G. BE. K. Co, 


(Continued from Page 80) 
thing that is wrong. I want you to promise 
me.’ And little Roosevelt put his arm 
around my neck and said, ‘Daddy, I prom- 
ise, and I’ll be the governor some day.’ 

“As soon as the new governor got settled, 
Arkansas applied for my surrender. I sent 
a friend to see the governor to tell him how 
for five years I had been going straight, and 
to beg him not to let the Arkansas wolves 
get me. I did not know what the governor 
might do, but I was determined not to go to 
Arkansas, for there I would have been sent 
up for life. So I hid out in the home of a 
friend in the Osage hills, and my friend in 
Guthrie was to watch for the governor’s 
decision and telephone the very moment 
it was made. One day the telephone rang 
and the message I got was: ‘He has 
granted it.’ 

“T stayed in hiding. Within a month 
several banks were robbed in Oklahoma. 
I had nothing to do with them, but the 
newspapers printed scare-head stories say- 
ing that I had got off the reservation again, 
with forty kinds of war paint on, and was 
robbing in daylight in my old style. 

“Well, what couldI do? I was a fugitive. 
I had the name of robbing the banks. I 
might as well have the game. So I decided 
to touch up a bank or two to get enough 
money to leave the country. I did that and 
| I and my bandit friend started on horse- 
back for California. Passing through Col- 
orado, we came to the town of Amity, and 
there was a bank that looked so easy to rob 
it was a shame to pass it up. I was caught 
and I went to the penitentiary in Canyon 
City for twenty-five years.” 

While a convict in Colorado, Starr was 
for four years in charge of a road-building 
camp with 100 convicts under him. He 
managed them so well and his record was so 
good that he was paroled. 

“T promised not to leave Colorado,” 
Starr said to me. ‘But the desire to tcke 
my boy into my arms became so strong 
that I beat my way back to Oklahoma, 
sleeping in cattle cars, bumming my chuck 
at back doors. When I reached Tulsa I 
found that my wife had got a divorce and 
I did not see my boy after all.” 


' Not Quite Bulletproof 


“Bank robbery had become an estab- 
lished business in Oklahoma. In the seven 
years just prior to my return 201 banks 
were held up in that state. Between June 
fourteenth and September fourteenth, the 
three months after my return, fourteen 
banks were robbed in daylight. The news- 
papers said I did it. The legislature, for the 
first time in its history, offered a reward for 
a bandit. It posted $1000 for me, dead or 
alive. It made me desperate.” 

Probably the most spectacular robbery 
that ever occurred in Oklahoma was at 
Stroud, where Starr and his six men held up 
and robbed two banks in one day. After 
getting the money they started for their 
horses, Starr walking backward as a rear 
guard to his men and holding the towns- 
people at bay. On the way they passed a 
butcher shop in which there was a loaded 
sawed-off rifle used for killing hogs. Paul 
Curry, a boy, snatched this rifle from a cor- 
ner and shot Starr in the hip. Starr fell and 
his men turned to help him. 

“T’m done for, boys, save yourselves,” 
Starr said to them. 

It was the first time in his life that Starr 
had been wounded. Thousands of bullets 
had been fired at him, at close and at long 
range. His clothing had been cut by bullets 
many times, but his skin never touched. 
He had an idea that he was bulletproof. 
There was talk in Stroud of lynching 
Starr. He sent for Bill Tilghman. I went 
with Tilghman to see Starr, who said to - 
Bill: “You are the only officer who ever 
spoke kindly to me and gave me good ad- 
vice. I don’t want to be lynched. I have 
sent for you to protect me and to bring my 
old mother and my boy here to see me.” 
Tilghman stopped the talk of lynehing 
and Starr was removed to the jail in Chan- 


| dler. I saw his boy come into the cell where 
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he lay’on a cot, and Starr claspe| 
his arms and sobbed. 

“Starr, you promised me you we\ 
I believed you, and here I find | 
satisfied to rob just one bank but h 
double-header,” Tilghman said to I 

“Well, Mr. Tilghman, when 1} 
Stroud to look it over, I saw it ws: 
easy to rob two banks as one, so a 
to kill two birds with one stone,” | 

Starr recovered from his wound 
sent to the penitentiary for tw 
years. Heserved five or six years 
such a model prisoner and seemed 
oughly reformed that he was parole 
track of him for several years, 

Six years ago I was in the B} 
Hotel, in Kansas City, and met St, 
lobby. He seemed old and broken} 
was a troubled look in his eyes; h; 
ders were stooped and he limpe | 
walked. We sat down together t; | 
talk. 

“Henry,” I said, ‘‘you are robbit | 
again.” 

“That’s what they say,” he rep 

“Tf I did my duty I’d turn you, 
the police here.” 

“That wouldn’t do anybody an) | 
he suggested. 


With His Boots Off — 


“You promised Tilghman that yo! 
up banditry. You’ve broken eyery 
you ever made, You're incorrigib|| 
bitual criminal. A criminologist | 
class you as a born criminal, impo;| 
reform. In all the annals of crimir| 
don’t suppose a more discouragi| 
could be found than yours.” | 

“There is no more a science o| 
nology than there is a science of e| 
or drinkology or lawyerology or cai | 
ology,” Starr replied. “You saya ¢| 
has certain wheels in his head that || 
to be always a criminal, in spite of al | 
to reform him. You might as wells! 
a carpenter has certain cogs in hi| 
and bumps on his nut that make hi) | 
houses in spite of all efforts to get hi | 
something else. Bunk! We all knoy; 
penter can quit that game any t} 
wants to. So can a criminal quit hi: 
and they do. There are thousa‘ 
former criminals in honest occupat| 
this country today. Any criminal m | 
a notion, any time, to be an hones| 
and when he does that and acts oni} 
no longer a criminal. A criminal is | 
average man who has gone wrong,’ 
all, and the worst thing society ean} 
him is to put him in a class by hims | 
brand him as a confirmed criminal. | 

“Well,” I said, “when are you g| 
reform, Henry?” “| 

“One of these days, when I make } 
strike and get money enough to» 
down.” | 

As we parted he limped to the doc} 
me and said, “‘Mr. Sutton, you are } 
good-by to the biggest fool and fai | 
seven states. I’ve wasted my whole li, 
I did it myself and am wholly respo! 
and so is every criminal.” 

A year later Starr held up a banka! 
rison, Arkansas. He backed the two 0} 
into the vault, intending to lock th) 
and take the money and escape. B 
cashier had hidden a loaded gun }) 
vault for just such an emergency, an\/ 
it he shot and killed Starr. 

Starr did his first bank robbery, 2| 
last, in Arkansas. In the thirty-five’ 
between the two he had spent twenty 
behind the bars in different prisons} 
died without a dollar, but he was not!’ 
as a:pauper. Years before, while flus}’ 
money from some robbery, he had Pi 
full for his burial expenses, in advan 
an undertaker at. Tulsa. 

“Some day you will read in the | 
that Henry Starr was killed while he 

up. a bank,” he said to the underi; 
“Then you see to it that I am buric! 
cently, with my boots off.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two ¢° 
by Mr, Macdonald, | 
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MORE POWER ana SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Yew STAR 
Six 

ss $620 
JING 695 
JETER 745 
II 3 820 
AC ee es) eo 880 
IL.U SEDAN 5) REG 

MPROVED 

‘rAaR Four 
{.HASSIS . . $470 
\ITER a5 25. 
JENG 525 
JETER 610 
cai ‘ 695 
A 795 


Pees f. 0. b. Lansing 


ey Star Six 


SOACH 


§ § cnet 
Lansing 


~<| IMPROVED FOUR anp NEW SIX | 


Improvements and refinements wherever possible 
—new in every detail where creative science could 
interpret public needs; that is the story of the 
Improved Star Four and the New Star Six. 


| MORE POWER | 


30-brake horsepower in the Four and 40-brake 
horsepower in the Six means power to climb hills 
on high, or to go through mud and sand where 
weak-motored automobiles struggle or stall. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Sturdy chassis; Hayes-Hunt bodies in colors; mod- 
ern equipment; long easy riding springs; nickeled 
radiator; balloon tires (except on open Fours) 
make the Star the quality leader in its price class. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC. 
250 West 57th Street 
New York City 


General Sales Department 
1819 Broadway 
New York City 


Plants: 
Elizabeth, N.J. Lansing, Mich. 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 
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You get unheard-of value 
in Dollar Topkis—the 
Union Suit that millions of 
men wear with pride. 

In fabric, in fit, in long 
wear —it is the greatest 
value you can find in the 
field of men’s apparel. 

Go today and see how 
much the small price of 
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Millions of men now 
know that One Dollar 
will buy everything in 
comfort and wear that 
any man can look for 
in a Union Suit. 


“Topkis”’—the 
world’s greatest 
value for a dollar 


One Dollar will buy you 
ID, Lop ics 

Fabrics of wonderful 
quality and great variety, 
tailored the individual 
Topkis way. Cut for com- 
fort and for health—gener- 
ously full size. 


Never has One Dollar 
bought so much! 


Topxis BRoTHERS Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


DN General Sales Offices: 93 Worth Street, at Broadway, New York 


The Flatlock Seam. 
Nine needles weave 
$= the materials to- 
gether into a seam 
that is the strongest 
part of the garment. 


y 
) 


Be sure to read this label 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
Boys’ Union Suits and Chil- 
dren’s Waist Union Suits, 
75c each. In Canada, Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


Underwear 


AT THE TOP OF UNDERWEAR FAME STANDS THE TOPKIS NAME 


TRAVELING DE LUXE=_ 
OPEAN PLAN 
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The answer to all his questions is in the 
discouraging little two-letter word “no.” 
There are none of these things. . When he 
comes to get up in the morning he will have 
to stand in the corridor of the train while 
the porter of the sleeping car transforms his 
compartment into a stuffy little all-day sit- 
ting room, whose chief view is of a paneled 
partition. There is also a window, and from 
it he may catch a small glimpse of the 
scenery along one side of the railroad.. This 
is the de luxe. Probably all that the Amer- 
ican, accustomed to rail-travel comforts 
of the greatest degree, will bring from it is 
remembrance and some large, gaudy labels 
pasted on his trunks which will affirm that 
he has traveled on one of the transporta- 
tion wonders of Continental Europe. 

For two or three weeks the American has 
been struggling to get a passage aboard 
this train. In the beginning he had thought 
it would be a simple enough business. He 
would drop into the sleeping-car office on 
Monday and engage his berth on to Milan 
or to Venice for the following Thursday 
evening. 

“Believe in giving them a little time,” 
he explains. “It seems the fair sort of 
thing to do.”’ 

But the bland and somewhat indifferent 
young man in the sleeping-car office smiles 
a sweet, wan smile when the American 
asks for a berth for the following Thursday. 
He explains, in his own way, that there is 
nothing doing. 

The de. luxe is sold out for Thursday, for 
every day that precedes Thursday and for 
ten or twelve that follow it. Perhaps a 
fortnight hence 

By this time the citizen of the U. S. A. 
generally explodes. But a few minutes 
later he takes his medicine and his sleeping- 
car ticket—a huge blanket-sheet sort of 
affair covered with advertisements of hotels, 


| liquors and mineral waters and bearing 


the essential details written in lead pen- 
cil along one margin—with the philosophy 
and resignation that are part of his national 
upbringing. 

Once aboard the sleeper, the Yankee 
traveler finds that his troubles have only 
begun. If he travels alone, they are multi- 
plied. If he has asked for a lower berth, he 
probably has received an upper, and vice 
versa. My sure rule to get the berth I 
really want on a European sleeping car is 
to ask for the other one. 


Bickering for a Berth 


Car for car, the American Pullman is far 
better than its compeer in Europe. Our 
lower berths, made of seat cushions, are a 
bit harder than those of the Continent, 
which, like our uppers, are real beds and 
come into night position through a quick 
process of reversal. The lavatories, every 
facility of our cars, are far cleaner than 
theirs. And one does have a place to sit 
when his compartment is being made ready 
for day use. The European sleeper has no 
counterpart of the conversational end of 
our American Pullman. 

Of course, if one can have a compart- 
ment all to himself, he is in luck. The 
sleeping-car company and the railways do 
all they can to prevent this; and when it is 
permitted, double fares, both railway and 
sleeping car, are to be paid. Yet the 
sleeping-car porters and conductors are 
more susceptible to tipping than the 
sleeping-car booking clerks. Oneof these last 
once tried to sell me the entire car on a ride 
from San Sebastian, Spain, up to Madrid. 

Before I had left Paris the chief tourist 
agency there solemnly had assured me that 
to get a berth between these two Spanish 
cities was a practical impossibility. I sug- 
gested telegraphing—at my expense—but 
was told that this would be futile. Yet 


when I crossed the boundary, the very next 
morning, I had no difficulty in buying a 
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lower berth through to Madrid; ¢; 
train was under way, climbing thos 
gettable mountain slopes that loo, 
upon the Bay of Biscay, the slee 
conductor came to me and negotj, 
selling the rest of the compartmen 

For 100 pesetas cash in hand—| 
time about thirteen dollars—th; 
beautiful compartment would he 1 
the way to Madrid, fifteen long }), 
travel. I countered by saying t| 
lower berth had only cost me si| 
pesetas—$8.50—in the first instan , 
suggested ten pesetas as a comy | 
The conductor shook his head. By¢, 
we compromised at twenty-five || 
but this is a mere detail. The poin 
thing was that this is the sort of {| 
ing that goes on between crew a) 
sengers upon European railways, | 
there it is recognized as part of th; 
In America we have made it a «| 
offense. | 


French Restaurants on Wh| 


There come back to me other mi 
of that trip through Northern Spai, 
years ago. One of them is of thei) 
eating house at Miranda del Ebro,: 
we stopped that night for thirty min| 
“feed the train,” as we used to saj| 
New York State. The eating house | 
Northern Railway at Miranda de} 
was not bad, save that it looked far] | 
Spain than those which the ber 
hand of one Mr. Fred Harvey lo) 
sprinkled down through our own | 
west. The building itself at Miran 
far more reminiscent of Norther} 
York than of Northern Spain. Th| 
itself was not bad—except that the| 
entirely too much meat—and it co} 
sixty-five cents in our money. We | 
long tables, keeping our hats on, ai 
eight big, well-cooked courses, to sa} | 
ing of excellent native wines—all sei | 
twenty-five minutes—and then weh| 
minutes left for the inevitable coffee, | 
or cigarettes. 

The traveler in Europe does prett | 
as a rule, on the eating part of his yo | 
Eating stations, even in France, a 
always above reproach; and boat| 
ticularly those engaged in the C} 
services between France and Englanc| 
show a distressing lack of imaginal! 
the menu cards. But the man whe! 
within the average French restaura| 
is apt to fare very well. Not that t 
any astounding variety in the bill 1! 
offered there. There is a deadly mor| 
of veal and of peas served in a mixt! 
carrots neatly cubed—one wonder} 
ever finds the time to do the cub} 
those carrots—but everything is well ¢ 
and quickly served. The French dini) 
seats more people and serves them | 
and more quickly than its counterpal | 
in the United States, with about ha) 
force and at an average cost, save for’! 
liquors, cigars and coffee, of about se\| 
five cents a meal—for a good, substz| 
well-cooked repast of four or five co} 
and no standing in the overheated n 
corridor of aswaying car waiting the c! 
to get to a table. 

The answer to all of this is system' 
table-d’héte meal, ‘the service of it! 
given hour. It is highly doubtful wi 
such a system would go today in this 
try. I 
Our railroads themselves have 3 
their own public by educating it to e' 
an a-la-carte restaurant service, Wil| 
almost infinite variety of offerings, to 
from the confines of a terribly crampe\ 
narrow kitchen within the walls of 2 §! 
moving car. This means that many | 
you must stand close to the hot partit 
that kitchen and gaze into the prot 

(Continued on Page 86) i) 
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DANDRUFF? 


Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
Reproduced from Hazen’s 
“‘Diseases of the Skin.”’ 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff, known scientifically as Pityriasis 
Simplex Capitis, is a disease of the deeper 
rooted cells of the scalp. 

It may spread by infection through personal 
contact (combs, brushes, etc.). Many people, 
for instance, and especially children, are free 
from the disease until infected by actual con- 
tact with dandruff bacteria. 

Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure, but 
easy to check. 

When checked it has a persistent tendency 
to reappear, and often in more virulent form, 
with possible loss of hair or even total bald- 
ness. 


The treatment to check dandruff requires 
constant cleanliness and the use of a suitable 
antiseptic solution to combat the disease and 
to heal the scalp. 


Do something about 1t! 


Danorurr is a danger signal. If you have it you 
should do something about it. 


Perhaps you never knew it before, but dandruff is a 
germ disease. It spreads by infection from personal con- 
tact, as with the common use of combs and brushes. Chil- 
dren, for instance, are never troubled with dandruff until 
actually infected by some contact. 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure but easy to check. 
It has a tendency to reappear, unless properly treated, 
and often brings with it the possible loss of hair or actual 
baldness. 


The ideal treatment to combat dandruff conditions 
is the systematic use of Listerine,, the safe antiseptic. 


We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic in their claims 
for what Listerine will do in this way. If you are troubled 
with dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 


You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing. And you will be amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, combats dandruff. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. 


Not only men but women have become devoted users 
of Listerine for this purpose—women, particularly, since 
bobbed hair has been in vogue and has made them more 
conscious of dandruff if it happened to be present. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
and itchy. Dandruff is probably causing the trouble. 
Apply it generously and then massage vigorously. You 
will find it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in addi- 
tion to combating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
luster and softness to the hair that is so important a part 
of being well-groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Lows, U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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National 


Loose Leaf 
and Bound Books 


3 National Ring Book 4981. Flexible black Cow- 
hide cover. 


Ball-bearing mechanism operated 

by booster levers. Steel rings, 100 or 200 sheet 

, capacity. 9 sizes. National Ring Books in 

A every size, for every purpose, complete with 
4, filler and Leather index, from $2.35 up. 


BOOKS 


with ball 


ASY to insert sheets 
or remove them 
from this book. Its 
wide-opening rings 
work on ball bearings. 
At top and bottom of 
the book in the picture 
are small levers. Press 
these with your thumbs 
—and the rings snap 
open wide—so wide that 
you can slip in or take out 50 or 100 
sheets at one motion. 
‘Then press the two sections of the 


Close-up showing National 
Ball-bearing mechanism. 


bearin gs 


rings together, and they 
snap shut. And how 
they stay shut. A bull- 
dog’s teeth could hardly 
grip tighter. 

The booster levers, 
as they are called, work 
on ball bearings, which 
make the action of the 


smooth, positive and 
easy. This ball-bearing mechanism 
is found only in National Ring Books 
and Ring Binders. 


Rings open wider, lock tighter — don’t tear sheets 


ERHAPS you’ve used ring books 

that always seemed to tear their 
pages at the punch holes. National 
Ring Books 
don’t do this. 
Here’s why: 

The rings in 
a National 
Book are oval 


in shape. The 
inside is flatted. 
Section of National Ring, NATION 


showing tubular oval shape 
that helps prevent sheetstear- 


ing at punch holes. New York, 54 Duane $ 


This flatted side—against the edge 
of the paper—makes accidental 
tearing unlikely. 

When you buy a ring book or a ring 
binder, either stiff or flexible cover, in 
which to keep and carry your larger record 
sheets, you certainly want this easy, sure- 
acting ball-bearing mechanism and non- 
tearing rings. To be sure of getting both 
tell your stationer “Only a National will 
do.” And look for the National Eagle 
on the inside cover. 


AL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Philadelphia, 1003 Market Street 


treet Boston, 163 Devonshire Street 


TTPO ste ee—trrantenen ae 


National Blank: Book Co., 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
haven of the dining room while distress- 
ingly slow travelers linger over their des- 
sert and their coffee. Your predicament is 
‘as nothing to them. 

The European system is infinitely better 
than ours, and vastly more efficient. The 
restaurant car, which in its two large com- 
partments generally seats forty-two per- 
sons, completes a meal service and the 
clean-up of the car within forty-five min- 
utes. After that the entire performance 
is repeated. In this way, in five successive 
services—the first beginning, say, at 11:15 
in the morning and the last at 2:15 in the 
afternoon—210 passengers may be served 
quickly and with comparative ease. This 
is, of course, an extreme instance. On the 
average train rarely are there more than 
100 to be fed, and the thing is then done in 
three sittings with no difficulty whatsoever; 
and with but four employes, occasionally 
five, to the car. 

The thing the French dining car lacks, 
however, and lacks decidedly, is comfort. 
Efficiency and a good cuisine do not nec- 
essarily mean comfort. And the French 
main-line express which makes speed—and 
already we have seen that some of them do 
make excessive speed—pounds and careens 
a good bit as it goes its way. Practically 
all the restaurant cars on the Continent are 
prewar equipment. Not only are they old 
but when they were young they hardly 
could have been good riders. 

Soon after you boarded your Continental 
train, a little man in a faded-brown uniform 
came through the cars and shouted some- 
thing in unintelligible French. Experience 
or a friendly fellow passenger told you that 
he was distributing the reservations for the 
different seatings in the restaurant car. 
You got your small paper slip; its color as 
well as its wording showed the particular 
seating for which you were destined. And 
five minutes before the appointed hour for 
it the little man in the faded-brown uni- 
form came through again shrieking a some- 
thing that you were bidden to the feast. 


Rough-and-Tumble Eating 


At first sight the little restaurant car 
looks rather inviting. The tables are neatly 
set and on them stands a variety of bottled 
goods. The wines are not included in the 
price of the repast. Like the coffee and the 
cigars, they are extras. A minute or two 
after you are seated one of the car’s three 
stewards will come along and take away all 
the bottles that are not desired. The corks 
of the others will be drawn and pretty soon 
along will come another brown uniform who 
will pick up these corks in a large wicker 
basket. They go to the comptroller of the 
International Sleeping Car Company as a 
check to assure him that there is no dis- 
honesty in the crews of the restaurant cars. 

Service is swift and easy—that is, as easy 
as the motion of the train will permit. 
Some of the French railways have a pen- 
chant for curves and long,. black tunnels. 
And on none of them these days are the 
roadbed and the track any too good. Your 
coffee slops into its saucer, and there may 
come a time when there is a gambling 
chance that the forkful of food that is 
destined for your mouth may land in your 
ear. 

The waiters are acrobats. They know 
the line, anticipate each curve, and under 
the circumstances do astonishingly well. 
Hurried as they always are—there is never 
on a Continental train an impressive line 
of negro servitors standing with folded 
arms back of empty and waiting tables— 
they are almost always polite. Invariably 
you are asked to have a second helping for 
each course. And the bill for the entire 
meal is, as has been said, astonishingly low. 

On the whole, your impression of the 
meal upon a restaurant car of a Conti- 
nental railway will be good rather than 
bad. If the French lines could be induced 
to fix up their tracks and cars a bit, and to 
abandon the use of the dirty briquettes 
which they use as locomotive fuel, they 
would not be so bad to ride upon. As it is, 
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they are considerably inferior to | 
Switzerland, of Belgium, of Holl ; 
of Germany, yet vastly superior to} 
Spain, Italy and the countries 
south and west in Europe. 
The British railways stand in a 
_ themselves. Isolated always by t), 
waters of the Channel from Beil 
nental brethren, it is only since the, 
the World War that any sort of t} 
ries has been attempted to conne| 
Britain with the Continent; and t} 
only worked in a half-hearted way, 
the great dream of a railway tunn, 
the British Channel from Dover ¢, 
remains a dream. In the passenger; 
that they render, the railways oj 
Britain are, in many respects, Wil 
superior or an equal in the wor) 
cleanliness, for regularity, for speed: 
comfort, they stand unsurpassed, 
This is a hard thing for an Ame | 
set down on paper—one who kn: 
well the sheer magnificence and the), 
comforts of such trains as the Sun| 
Golden State, the Capitol, the (, 
sional and the Knickerbocker | 
others too. There are no such t). 
these in the entire length and bre| 
Great Britain; few that may eye), 
motely compared with them, save; 
thing—speed. Of which more inan. 


f 


Cinderellas of the Rail 


What I mean when I make thi, 
ment about the British passenger 
precisely this: If you will go to the | 
railway station over there and t\ 
first passenger train that comes alo | 
will probably get a better, a swif'| 
more comfortable train than if you | 
one of our railroad stations here | 
United States and took the first i] 
train that came along. The Americ: | 
and semilocal train—in far too| 
cases—has passed into a sad state| 
cadence. Always a somewhat | 
child, going around with unwashed | 
has become in recent years a yi: 
Cinderella. Our railroaders havi 
outspoken in their contempt for it| 
recently—in the onward sweep of tl! 
petition of the motorbus—they ar| 
ing the reward of their shortsight | 
But that is another story and noi| 
discussed here. 

England is a tremendously col | 
country; the only portions of the | 
States that really approach it in int! 
traffic conditions are Southern Nei! 
land, New Jersey and certain port | 
Pennsylvania and New York. She, t, 
a motorbus competition for her ra 
In her narrow lanes and highways) 
are running a vast number of chars-d | 
in addition to the continuing comp) 
offered by the privately owned anc} 
ated automobile. One can now hire | 
car, with competent chauffeur, an! 
Great Britain for about the price * 
first-class railway fares. 

Yet despite all this, the British ra} 
are putting up a good struggle for bu! 
largely because they always have b! 
the habit of fighting for passenger | 
Merchants of transportation, they! 
never neglected the possibilities Of ¢) 
volume of small. orders. Some ¢ 
straight suburban fares—not com: 
tion—in and out of London are as | 
four cents—American—for the entir| 
British railway executives are high) 
pert in fixing fares and rates to brit) 
traffic out of hiding. Their cars ar 
stations in many, many instances 4! 
new. To an American, some of thes 
today look rather shabby. But they! 
erally are clean and sufficiently cor 
dious, and in a land where rain is | 
means unknown the station platfort 
almost invariably covered from end ti 
Moreover, these are at the practical le 
the car platforms; and with the } 


doors in the English railway carriage; § 


ing and unloading is a swift and easy’ 
for both passengers and railway men 
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Gigantic power and thrilling speed just under the tip of a dainty toe. Lightning response to the touch of a gloved handthe Flint “Eighty” Sedan $2195 f. o. b. 


INOTHER REASON WHY FLINT SALES ARE GROWING 


HE Flint “Eighty” was designed to exceed 
the demands of the most exacting, and the 
remarkable thing about this car is that own- 
ers who have spent years behind a wheel are 


MiOiD Euless Sixaley 2B ROULG HAM 


fom veiery RoapsTERCOUTE every more enthusiastic than those who are — s1s25, 6/0. b. Fline, Mich. 


enjoying the thrill of owning their first car. 


The Flint is now available in three price ranges: Model “Eighty” $1595 to 
$2395; Model ‘‘Sixty’’ $1285 to $1525; ‘‘Junior”’ $1085 to $1185, f. o. b. 


FLINT “JUNIOR” 5-PASSENGER COACH 


DEL “EIGHTY” 7-PASSENGER SEDAN 
COhOSS feo. be eld nitweMiie kh. 
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We spent 50 years 
learning to make 
one grade of 

hovel 


Why Do You 
Suppose We 
Advertise Shovels? 


F a shovel were only a 
shovel, there wouldn’t be 
much point in it. But there 
is as much difference in 
shovels as there is in saws or 
motor cars. There isa shovel 
standard by which others 
are judged. As this stand- 
ard happens to be Red Edge, 
we spend good money to tell 
you about it. 


You may buy a shovel for your fur- 
nace twice in a lifetime. You may 
buy a garden spade now and again 
or shovels for your factory. But 
whether you buy shovels singly or 
by the dozen you might as well 
have the best. You might as well 
have the shovel that is easiest on 
the back and has two or three times 
the life of the ordinary shovel. In 
other words, Red Edge. 


You might as well have the shovel 
that the miner, the railway fire- 
man, the contractor—men who 
know shovels—select as the most 
efficient. There is a Red Edge for 
every shovel need. Ask your hard- 
ware dealer. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 


WYOMING, PA, 


RED EDGE 


“RED EDGE. 


RED EDGE. 


~-RED EDGE |. 
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The carriages themselves are small—to 
an American, ridiculously small—and old- 
fashioned; but they, too, are clean. You 
can ride all day on an English train— 
through an infinite number of tunnels— 
with the car window wide open and emerge 
as clean as if you had driven by motor over 
a concrete highway the entire distance. 
The track is not only smooth but it, too, is 
clean. The engine fuel is of a high grade 
and there is little or no smoke from it. The 
thing is astonishing, but it is true. 

These trains are, indeed, small. A good 
many years ago the English railway build- 
ers fixed the clearances of their bridges and 
their many tunnels at figures which for a 
time afterward they were inclined to be- 
lieve too cramped—but today, for their 
classes of traffic, chiefly short haul, it would 
seem as if their cars and locomotives were 
quite large enough. Size does not neces- 
sarily mean speed, and some of the British 
trains today are among the fastest in all the 
world. They get away quickly and easily — 
there is no jerking or yanking of the cars 
whatsoever—and soon they are traveling 
at sixty—seventy—eighty miles an hour. 

Since the war the British have busied 
themselves with the refinement and de- 


| velopment of their moderate-sized locomo- 


tives. An engine like the Caerphilly Castle 
of the Great Western Railway may weigh 
less than 120 tons all told, but she develops 
31,625 pounds of tractive effort and hauls 
twelve or fourteen long railway cars from 
London down to Plymouth, 225 miles, at a 
rate of 54.7 miles an hour, without stopping. 
A similar nonstop run is from London to 
Swindon, seventy-five miles, at a rate of 
61.6 miles an hour. These new Great West- 
ern engines of the Castle type are four- 
cylindered mechanisms, carrying almost all 
the new devices added to the steam loco- 
motives anywhere in recent years, and they 
concede nothing whatsoever to locomotives 
of any size anywhere else in the world. The 
Flying Scotsman, of the London and North 
Eastern Railway, seen by thousands of 
Americans who visited the exposition 
at Wembley, is another of those super- 
passenger locomotives of which the Britons 
have grownsoexceedingly proud. Othersare 
the King Arthur class, employed on the 
Southern Railway, which now embraces 
practically all the steam lines south of 
London. 

On this last system is operated, and has 
been operated for a number of years past, 
the pioneer all-Pullman train of Great 
Britain—the Southern Belle. Because Eng- 
lish law compels the running of all classes 
of cars on each train, the exclusive Pullman 
trains are comprised of both first and third 
class parlor cars. Second class, save on a 
very few of the lines to the southeast of 
London, ceased to exist on British railways 
almost a score of years ago. 


Eating to Live and Loving Life 


Over here we would call the little Belle 
a clip of a train. She measured off the sixty 
miles between Victoria Station and Brigh- 
ton in an even fifty-five minutes, which 
must include several fairly dragging miles 
through the great suburban and terminal 
district of metropolitan London. Her 
success led to the installation this past 
summer of an all-Pullman train—again com- 
posed of both first and third class cars—on 
the North Eastern for the 400 miles be- 
tween London and Edinburgh by way of 
Harrogate and Newcastle. This last train 
already has had a fair degree of success. 

In addition to these exclusive Pullman 
trains, on several of the British railways 
individual parlor cars are operated on some 
of the better and faster trains. 

The English Pullman is an interesting 
vehicle. It is bright and gay in its white and 
red and gold exterior and its exquisite wood- 
work of the interior; but to an American 
accustomed to the rather severe lines of his 
own Pullmans ‘these days, it looks rather 
fussy. In front of almost every chair is 
firmly fixed a small table. While it may be 
devoted to other purposes, in practice it is 
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chiefly devoted to two uses—eating and 
drinking—of these, the first taking no 
second place at any time. 

The Englishman loves to eat. He eats to 
live and he loves life. He eats constantly — 
all but continuously—eats just as well off 
the train as onit. He begins his eating with 
a cup of tea at the bedside on awakening, 

. a “plain breakfast’’ of porridge, rolls, coffee 
and marmalade—this is copied verbatim 
from the menu of any British hotel—plus a 
few addenda of ham, eggs and kippers; a 
mid-morning snack; a four-course lunch- 
eon—always heavy; at four, tea with fix- 
ings; dinner at 7:30, and then a supper. 

To cater to such a national appetite is 
no sinecure. Therefore it is easy to see why 
there are more dining cars to every 1000 
miles of track in Great Britain than in any 
other nation in the world. 


All for One Dollar! 


Railroad breakfasts range from good, to 
indifferent, to bad. The worst one I ever 
had was on a certain train out of London. 
On the other hand, the best dining-car meal 
I ever have eaten was on an express of the 
London and North Eastern Railway, bound 
from Harwich up to London. First, ber- 
ries—fine, lush English strawberries, then 
at the very top of the season, and served 
with an Essex cream of a sort to make the 
famed Devonshire product look to its 
laurels. Then came eggs, kippers, very 
presentable coffee, with more of the super- 
lative cream; porridge was declined, but 
the temptation to experiment with cold 
ham and half a cold chicken—each per- 
fectly delicious—was not resistéd. The car 
steward apologized for the bread. It was 
not hot, but, as he explained, it being Sun- 
day, the rolls had not come through. The 
price of this repast was four shillings—one 
American dollar. This was the first-class 
diner. But I have had most excellent meals 
in the third-class ones. 

In England the class system still per- 
sists upon the railways, and because there 
are practical things in its favor, there it will 
continue to prevail. Ninety per cent of 
the passengers on the British railways still 
ride third-class, at three cents a mile in our 
money. The first-class passengers pay five 
cents. Our own standard of 3.6 cents a 
mile falls in between these. It has become 
the custom in comparing European pas- 
senger fares with ours to use their first-class 
fares entirely as the standard of compari- 
son. This is not quite fair, because in 
Great Britain, at least, third-clasg is fully 
comparable for comfort and cleanliness with 
the average local or semilocal train of the 
American railroad. This is true also of the 
same cars on the Swiss, the German and 
the Dutch roads. 

But it is far more than you can say of 
its dirty compeers in France or in Southern 
Europe. Some day someone is going to 
convince a French railway executive that 
écru upholstery and a knitted antima- 
cassar, with the initials of the railway 
neatly woven into it, do not make a gen- 
uine substitute for cleanliness, 

But oh, the comfort of the seats of those 
British railway carriages! An English 
first-class compartment has, I veritably 
believe, the most comfortable seats of any 
moving vehicfe in all this world. You sit 
down in them and ride for hours without 
feeling any discomfort whatsoever. The 
third-class compartments have seats only 
slightly inferior. 

Here is a lesson that our American rail- 
roaders might learn from the other side. 
Our American day coach, like our Pullman, 
has not changed in essential design in more 
than sixty years. Its seats never have been 
distinguished for their comfort. Yet the 
lesson is not being entirely lost here. At 
least one of our railroads is now preparing 
a day coach whose luxurious individual 
chair seats will compare most favorably 
with those of the British railway carriage. 

The comfort of the seat is a large factor 
in British rail comfort. On the other hand, 
few Americans would welcome the com- 
partment style of car—the entire vehicle 
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| 
divided into small cubicles which | 
may not be connected by a corridc, 
which half the seats must of neces, 
backward. The Englishman does, 
ject to these back seats, perhaps | 
he has been educated to them. 
One other important lesson thi 
ican railroad executive might w 
from British practice. Some CO} 
have been set down in these page, 
sleeping car in Continental Europ;| 
do not apply to those in Great 
The English sleeping car is the mc 
fortable vehicle of its sort that yet}, 
evolved. There are no open berths| 
are no upper berths. Instead, th) 
divided into fourteen or sixteen e 
ments, each with a small wash basi; 
tiny table and a single lower berth }| 
crosswise of the car—in a few insta, 
compartment will contain two of th| 
berths. The berths are narrower || 
our Pullmans, but quite as wide as {| 
the average steamship cabin, anc| 
genuine beds—not made up from d. 
cushions—they have a real degree ,, 
fort. The stateroom idea makes fo, 
and for privacy, while the charge | 
rooms is most moderate—$3.65 {| 
200-mile ride between London an¢| 
chester or Liverpool, and five doll: 
the 400-mile run between Londc 
Edinburgh. 


Who Wants an Upper Bert 


Now here is an idea worth consid 
by our own railroad officers and o1| 
Pullman company: While the eapa| 
our average standard sleeper is twe 
persons, the average business done b 
in the whole country over night afte | 
comes to but a little more than ha| 
figure, which would mean about t/ 
pacity of the British all-stateroor 
upper-berth sleeping car. All 
cars do not make up well for day 
there are in the United States 
sleeping-car runs that are traye 
tirely in the night hours. 

True it is that we already k 
stateroom—compartment—cars, | 
tion to the staterooms in our standar 
But our compartment sleepers are wi 
of space, while their practical use 
hedged about by so many expensive} 
lations on the part of both the railro: | 
the Pullman companies that they | 
have served a large purpose in the| 
night transport of Americans. Fc 
average man—more difficult still, fi 
average woman—the many inconyen | 
of the open-berth sleeper must conti! 
be endured. 

The American who ventures oye’ 
and with open mind appreciates the | 
good points of European railways, is! 
return a pretty firm rooter for his} 
national system of railroads. Not n) 
in size does it command his admiri 
the technic of its operation will cor) 
to please him immensely. If only h! 
ride upon its better trains all the tir 
will be perfectly satisfied that the! 
nothing in Europe to be really com)’ 
with it. Our details of ticketing, of’ 
gage checking and the like haye no! 
comparison over there. Our station-p| 
system, inefficient and bad as it is in i 
instances, is immensely better thar) 
brigandage sometimes practiced by poi 
at harbor-side towns of Continental Bu 
particularly upon Americans inexperie ( 
in the ways of foreign lands. Our rai’ 
ployes, generally speaking, are both b’ 
informed and more courteous, better s': 
in every way than their compeers or! 
other, side of the Atlantic. Their m'! 
seems to be far better, their pridein 
fine progression far keener. ‘| 

A trip to Europe is, in many Wa) 
good experience, but perhaps now) 
more beneficial than in bringing ol 
proper appreciation of the things pot 
home. The other fellow’s field always!) 
the fairest—until one has ventured , 
But after that—oh, man, how awl! 
good it is to be home once again! — 
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“LOVE and GOOD 
WISHES for LIFE” 


| Lady Elgin for her. Lord Elgin for 
him. A gift that is a life-long expres- 
| sion of affection and good wishes. 
Featured by all jewelers in a wide 
style-variety, at prices up to $1700. 
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COMMEMORATE THE BIG DAY 
WITH A GIFT AS ENDURING AS 
THE LOVE THAT GOES WITH IT 


A A (A 


HERE is only one answer to any gift- 

question:—Choose the gift that speaks 
the heart of the giver and adequately honors 
the occasion of the gift. 

There are short-lived tokens which say: 
“Good work, my lad!” or “Well done, my 
lady!” 

But no such trivial message is adequate to 
convey the pride and affection of father and 
mother to son or daughter who has con- 
quered a four-year curriculum and qualified 
for a sheepskin. 


For this Big Moment, only one kind of 
gift-eloquence will translate the parental 
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iend for the tiny TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free 
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heart. And that is the kind most readily 
found at the jeweler’s, whose gifts, like love 


itself, are everlasting. 


But the selection at the jeweler’s need not 
be expensive. At modest cost, there are ex- 
quisite pendants, signet rings or toilette sets 
for daughter and gold or silver pocket knives, 
cufflinks or scarf pins for son. 


Or there’s an Elgin watch for each! 


For, of course, Graduation Time is Elgin 
Time. It is more than a coincidence that for 
over half a century the favored graduation 
gift of fond mothers and fathers has been 


the Elgin Watch. 


ELGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 4, Elgin, Ill. sure 
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liars! All of them—all of them except him. 
He was just Ray Deemer, who sat silently 
in his corner, listening night after night 
with mouth agape. 

He was for a space lost in his own con- 
fusion; then his attention returned to the 
talk that went forward. 

“Paid me four dollars for mine, on the 
tree,’ Andy Wattles was saying; and Ray 
jerked as though he had been struck. Andy 
was talking about Clemons, the apple buyer; 
and Ray had dealt with Clemons himself 
that day, and Clemons was only paying 
three dollars or a little more. He had told 
Ray so. 

Ray was not shocked by this discovery 
that the world is built of lies. He himself 
had always been truthful; but not on moral 
grounds. He had told the truth because it 
never occurred to him to lie; but now, in 
the light of his new perceptions, his world 
had changed. Hewished tolie! He wished 
to lie enormously, dazzlingly! If other men 
were liars, then he would be a liar too. Im- 
mense falsehoods sprang into form in his 
brain and clamored for promulgation. He 
was intoxicated and afire. Andy 
was expanding his statement. 

“He offered me three and me furnish the 
barrels,’ he explained. ‘“‘But I wouldn’t 
trade. I said I’d take three and a half and 
him find the barrels; or if I found them I 
had to have four. And he looked over my 
trees, and kind of talked, and I said he 
could fish or cut bait, so he come to it.’’ 

His eye happened to light on Ray, and 
something in Ray’s countenance must have 
fixed his attention, for his glance rested 
there a moment. 

Then he said uncertainly, “‘He was over 
to see you this morning, wan’t he, Ray?’’ 

Ray nodded slowly, and he opened his 
mouth. His eyes, hidden under the brim 
of his cap, darted to and fro, looking at 
nobody. 

But he said, in a curious, slow, choking 
voice, ‘‘Yes. Yes, he paid me four, and he 
finds the barrels.” 

When the words were spoken his soul 
cringed, and his own voice seemed to ring 
mockingly through the store, his own lie to 
jeer at him. He waited for Andy to hoot 
with scornful laughter, to overwhelm him 
with derision. But to his incredulous de- 
light Andy showed no disposition toward 
mirth; merely evinced a humble indigna- 
tion. 

“He did?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, say!” 
He seemed at a loss for words. ‘‘Why, I’ve 
been selling Clemons my apples six years.’ 
He fell into silence, pondering this wrong. 
“Yours are spotted some, too,”’ he added in 
a grieved tone. ‘‘And mine are clean.” 

Ray’s heart was racing with an intoxi- 
cated triumph; he had lied and been be- 
lieved, and the process seemed to him 
absurdly simple and satisfactory. His own 
success emboldened him; and in the flush of 
first victory he struck a further blow. 

““Clemons and me seen the old black one 
up in my orchard this morning,”’ he added, 
and looked at Andy. “It was right along 
nine o’clock. Guess he didn’t have time to 
get over to the flat, time you said, Andy. 
Guess that wan’t the old black one you 
saw.” 

Andy looked surprised. “Get a good 
look at him, did you?” he asked uncer- 
tainly, and Ray nodded. 

“Wan’t a doubt of it,’”’ he insisted. 

“‘T thought it was him I saw,’’ Andy said 
humbly. ‘‘Guess it wan’t, though. Unless 
there’s two of ’em about the same size.”’ 

Ray’s hands were clenched in his pockets 
and he sat very still to hide his tremors 
while the talk went on about him. His eyes 
were shining, and his tongue was thick in 
his mouth. He had lied and been believed, 
and the result was delightful. Heretofore 
his role had been that of listener; now for a 
moment he had tasted the satisfaction of 
having others listen to him. His appetite 
grew by what it fed on; he wished to aston- 
ish them again. 
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“See an old cow moose down to the river 
back of my house,” he said abruptly, break- 
ing into the conversation. ‘“‘Down across 
the river from my wood lot,’ he added, and 
became vastly circumstantial. ‘“‘Feeding in 
there on the grass, she was. Never even 
heard me, till I give a kind of a yell and she 
got out of there.” 

They listened gravely; and Gay Hunt 
cried, “‘I’ll bet that’s the old cow was in my 
pasture that night.’”’ He added, ““Have a 
kind of crop in her right ear, did she, Ray?”’ 

‘‘Had her head down,” the young man 
replied. “I never took any notice.” 

“‘That’s right on the edge of the swamp,” 
George Freeland reminded them. ‘Pile of 
moose in there.” 

“T was down there after pa’tridge,”’ Ray 
explained. ‘‘Put a bunch out from a run 
and they flew all around me, but I was in 
the thick growth and couldn’t shoot. One 
of ’em lit on a tree right over my head, so 
close I’d have blown him all to pieces; and 
then he see me, and he got out in a hurry, 
I’m going to tell you.”’ 

This production exhausted for the mo- 
ment his resources; the talk went on with- 
out him. But his thoughts were busy at 
the unaccustomed business of invention. 
He remembered the deer track he had seen 
by the river, but decided not to mention 
that. That might justify the cow moose, 
perhaps; best not push it too far. But he 
might speak of the fish that had jumped, 
across the river from where he stood. As 
the idea occurred to him, the ten-inch bass 
began to grow enormously. 

““There’s some good bass in the river 
down there,’”’ he cried, his own loud tone 
vaguely startling him, and at the same time 
commanding their attention. “I’m going 
to try ’em there next year. I seen I bet he 
was a four-pound bass jump right out of 
water there tonight.” 

Joe Race was somewhat of a fisherman, 
and he nodded. ‘“‘I got a five-pounder up 
there last year,”’ he agreed, “‘on a frog.” 

Ray felt himself surpassed and silenced, 
but he remembered the muskrat, swimming 
upstream. ‘See an otter, too,” he said. 

“Otter?’’ Chet McAusland echoed. 

“There’s a pair of otters around,” Jim 
Saladine agreed. ‘‘I’ve seen their tracks. 
Figured on putting some traps out by and 
by. See both of them?” 

Ray hesitated for an instant, tempted to 
assert that he had seen the pair and four 
young ones. But his sense of artistry was 
awakening. 

‘‘ Just the one,” he replied. “But he was 
an old lunker. Big a one as I ever see.’’ 

Then Nellie Dunkin came in, come for 
the mail; and Ray was momentarily 
silenced, as were the other men in the store, 
while Andy attended her. But Ray, full 
of his new understanding of life, wished to 
impress her as he had impressed them; and 
a little sweat broke out upon his forehead. 

“‘T’ve got a wild apple tree down there by 
the river,” he said. ‘‘Clemons says they’re 
better than a McIntosh. I think they’re 
better than them Honeydews of Johnny 
Dree’s.” 

He saw Nellie turn to listen, and the 
others were attentive too. Jim Saladine 
said thoughtfully, ‘‘ Wild apples ain’t much 
good, as a general thing.” 

“‘T aim to send some of them apples to 
Canders,”’ Ray insisted. “If he’s buying 
up wild trees that have good apples on ’em, 
he’d ought to buy this one. I wouldn’t 
wonder if he paid me ten—twelve thousand 
dollars for it.’’ 

When the words were spoken, he felt 
miserably that he had overstepped the 
bounds, that he had betrayed himself; and 
Joe Race and Gay Hunt did, in fact, laugh 
aloud, a little scornfully, and even Chet 
McAusland said gently: 

‘* Guess there ain’t any apple tree around 
here worth that much.” 

Ray held his voice steady. ‘‘That’s what 
I’m going to ask him, anyway,” he in- 
sisted; and then Nellie departed, slipping 


quietly out of the door; and Ray—he had 
been in some sense sustained and inspired 
by her presence—was suddenly desper- 
ately afraid of the consequences of what he 
had done, and he rose. ‘‘Guess I’ll get 
along,” he added abruptly. “Good night!” 

Will Belter, who had a nose for such 
things, called after him, “Walking home 
with Nellie, Ray?” 

Ray looked back. ‘‘She wanted I should 
stop in,” he replied; and then he reached 
the door and opened it, and Nellie was just 
coming back in from outside; and he had a 
moment of strangling and affrighted dis- 
may as she confronted him. She must have 
heard him, might well expose him now to 
all their scorn. So he stood helpless, wait- 
ing for the blow, but it did not come. In- 
stead she said, ‘Oh Ray, I want to see 
you ” 

He could not speak, but he managed to 
step outside with her and shut the door 
behind him. And he managed to breathe 
a little. For whatever she might say now, 
there were none to overhear. 


Ray and Nellie went down the steps to- 
gether; and he was walking rapidly, not 
because he wished to do so, but as a nervous 
reaction from the turmoil of his thoughts. 
Thus she had to catch his arm to keep pace 
with him, to hold him back; and she said 
hurriedly: 

“Ray, don’t go so fast. I want to talk 
to you.” 

He slowed painfully. 
said, and choked. 

“JT heard what you said about Mr. 
Canders,”’ she explained, and Ray nodded, 
ready for destruction. 

“T do think you can sell him that tree, 
Ray,’’ she cried then, holding his arm with 
both hands, her tone full of excitement. 
““They’re the best apples I ever ate, and 
they’re ever so much better than those old 
Honeydews. Do they keep well, Ray?” 

“We have a barrel in the cellar till along 
in April sometime,” he declared. ‘They 
keep first-rate.” 

“They’re awfully good,’”’ she told him. 
“Of course, I don’t suppose he’d pay you 
ten thousand dollars.”’ 

He tried to maintain his new role. “I 
guess the tree’s worth it,’’ he insisted. 

“Well, maybe it is,”’ she agreed a little 
doubtfully. “I don’t know. But Ray, 
what I wanted to tell you was, you know, 
my father has an orchard over in Liberty; 
and he works on his trees a lot; and he’s 
got Mr. Canders to promise to come out 
theretomorrow. Father went up to Winter- 
port today, and he stopped on the way 
home; and Mr. Canders is coming through 
tomorrow, and you can show him the tree.”’ 

Ray snatched at a straw. “‘I dunno’s I’d 
know him,” he suggested. 

“He’s going to stop at Johnny Dree’s, 
too,” she insisted. ‘“‘He sent word to 
Johnny by my father. And you can leave 
word with Johnny about it.” She added, 
““We can go up to his house now.” 

He was trembling and full of panic con- 
sternation. It was being borne home to the 
young man that a lie is a heavy responsi- 
bility; that it implies obligations and 
brings peril in its train. 

“T got to get home,” he said lamely, 
groping for an excuse. ‘‘There’s a cow 
might need help tonight.’? There was no 
such cow. So easily does aptness come. 

“Tl go up,’ she offered. “I'll tell 
Johnny to tell him to stop at your house.” 

“Don’t want you running around for 
me,”’ he protested ungraciously; and she 
laughed and pressed his arm and cried: 

“But Ray, I’d like to; and besides, I’m 
terribly excited about this.” 

If he had been in normal mind this pres- 
sure of her hands upon his arm would have 
been enough to overthrow his composure 
and leave him trembling, but he was to- 
night frozen with terror, scarce felt her. 

“You better get in the house,” he urged. 
“Tt’s kind of cold.” 


“All right,” he 
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They had come to the Cormis p\ 
and she said, “You go along ho: 
I'll look out for it.” 

“Don’t you,” he insisted. “T |, 
over in the morning.” | 

“You might not have time,” sh; 
him. “Go along, Ray. Good ni} 
tell Johnny to send him over.” | 

He did not know how to oppos| 
at last he yielded, hopelessness & 
on him. He might as well go thro) 
it. Canders would not buy the | 
the village would smile at him. ' 
had been used to smiles in the p; 
affair would be, he thought, a | 
him—a lesson in mendacity. 
take care to choose hereafter lic| 
easy of exposure. No one could | 
had not seen a four-pound bass;| 
could disprove the otter; no one y| 
to seek for the tracks of that in; 
cow moose by the river. . . . F; 
have stuck to safer ground, as Al 

It occurred to him, in the mo 
fore they parted, that Andy had ¢: 
night in saying he took two part| 
Nellie. Here was a tale easily di; 
he spoke of the matter to her in j| 
mild and tolerant scorn. 

“Andy was telling tonight he | 
you two partridges, ’stead of one,’ | 
“He’s a hand to blow!” 

“Oh,” she cried, “‘but he did! T) 
hanging on a nail in the shed whe 
home; and it looked like one, | 
were two. I looked at them befor’ 
to the store. Good night now, R| 

She turned away from him B | 
house; and he stumbled away| 
glimpse of her hand lifted in a g) 
farewell. The fact that her tone ]| 
gentle and full of kindliness sear| 
trated his bewildered mind. His y 
in disorder again, disturbed by | 
that in this one circumstance at le; | 
had not lied. | 

But before he got home this c | 
tion yanished in the face of his | 


culties; he looked forward to the 
of Canders in the morning with 
fear, cringing already in anticip | 
the public scorn. 

{ 


He woke to some composure, ti, 
view of life. Canders would con 
and try the apples from the hid| 
and smile and say politely that | 
was of no value, and so go upon | 
Ray was nerved to endure this, ti! 
the mirth of the village. He a 
that down, but he promised him! 
hereafter they would have cause tt: 
him there. He had learned the ‘] 
eminence; it needed only a certain]} 
tion, a certain willingness to stri 
truth. Heretofore, when he caugh} 
of trout, if he were questioned at t} 
he had reported the matter truth! 
he killed one partridge he said on 
shot four woodcock the number | 
grow in the telling; and if he saw | 
track in the pasture it was a moo) 
and nothing more. He felt some s| 
his old simplicity; and when Clem} 
apple man, came to the farm agi 
morning, he met him with a confit! 

“T been buying over in L} 
Clemons explained. ‘I meant to | 
when to start picking here, Raj) 
added casually, ‘‘Luke Hills was} 
me that you saw that old moose yé/ 
morning too. Thought you sé 
didn’t.” 

Ray answered readily enough. 
he said. ‘‘I took a walk up there a’ 
was gone, and he was right in the 
the black growth.” He fought to’ 
voice steady, but Clemons merely ; 
and Ray perceived that a good liel 
than a poor explanation. a 

“I thought it was the old black 
self,” Clemons commented idly. — 
was over in the flat about an how 
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. mover there. Half as big again 
neve saw, Ray. Feeding right out 
pi, he was.” 


; ces swam at the shock of this. 


«heard the other’s further con- 
mn,istened with a dull semblance of 
n, Only toward the end did he 
nher phrase that struck him a 
.\dhrewder blow. 

.cght to spray your trees more,” 
5 as advising mildly. “If your 
wn’t spotted they’d be worth 
’) paying Andy Wattles four for 


. {e buyer’s business was done he 
wi, leaving Ray to digest this in- 
ypand to perceive its profound 
a. That revolution through 
nie store last night, his soul had 
yi based on the assumption that 
‘ales was a liar. Yet now, within 
telve hours, this premise was 
wrue. Andy had taken Nellie 
trges; he had—or might have— 
cl black one on the flat; and he 
| |; apples at the price he named. 
iscae thought Andy lied Ray him- 
jil, and in so doing had involved 
inhe absurd and ridiculous busi- 
taing Walter Canders down into 
dito see a wild apple tree. He 
diow the magnitude of his own 
hnew foundation of his life was 
d those perceptions which had 
tchim so clear and orderly were 
ove more into disarray; he had 
bef moment of prominence, and 
us simple Ray Deemer again, 
{ie a quiet and an inconspicuous 
t2 world he knew. 
¢<wn on the chopping block in the 
d2sat there motionless for a long 
ypess and desponding. He had 
helay, reconciled to Canders’ re- 
eiciled to the mild amusement of 
g He could endure these things 
1s e knew the secret which opened 
, ors. But now the new struc- 
isife was shattered as the old had 
nhe was still sitting there an hour 
erNellie came to the shed door and 
) lm; and he looked up and saw 
‘i’ eyes. 
.’he cried, ‘‘ Mr. Canders is here.” 
licnot move. “That so?” he said 
_ad lifeless tone. 
y ree appeared behind her, and 
. Hello, Ray. I brought Mr. 
oar. Come on out.’’ And Nellie 
ered this. 
ene on, Ray,” she urged. ‘‘ Don’t 


‘oiup hopelessly and drew toward 
} nd as he passed her she pinched 
al, whispered fiercely, “Wake up, 
Vit’s the matter with you?” 
Dee was introducing him to Can- 
idRay’s dull eyes focused on the 
at Canders was lean and brown, 
8 ale blue and clear as the evening 
h smile was friendly and vaguely 
ag. 

-(, Mr. Deemer,’”’ Canders said. 
te me you’ve an unusual wild 
eem your farm.” 

oiled. “I guess so,’ he confessed; 
id's laughed. 

‘tou know?” he asked. 

dome of the apples last night,” 
nil. “They’re wonderful. Give 
othem, Ray.” 
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“Have you some of the fruit?’ Canders 
inquired; and Ray said uncertainly, 
“Might be some windfalls in the house.” 
He went toward the kitchen door and in; 
and his mother asked who Canders was, and 
Ray answered her inattentively. There 
were two of the apples on the mantel, and 
he took one of them, selecting it indiffer- 
ently, and went out into the yard again. 
Canders cut it open and quartered it and 
held it up to catch the fragrance; he stud- 
ied the color, and at last he tasted the fruit. 

“TIsn’t that marvelous?” Nellie cried. 

Canders smiled faintly; and Ray turned 
indifferently away, but Canders asked, 
““Where’s the tree?’”’ 

“Down by the river,”’ Ray told him. 

“Let’s have a look at it,”” Canders sug- 
gested. 

Ray hesitated, then submitted to the cur- 
rent of events; and they went through the 
barn and the tie-up and so came into the 
pasture; and they took their way across 
the rocky knolls and down toward the bor- 
der of the woods. Canders and Dree walked 
behind, Nellie at Ray’s side ahead; and she 
kept pinching his arm, talking to him gayly, 
trying to whip him to life. 

“You act as though it was a funeral,” she 
said. ‘Don’t be so foolish, Ray. What’s 
the matter with you anyway?” 

“Nothing,” he said. 

“Don’t you want to sell him the tree?” 
she demanded; and he said hopelessly: 

“He ain’t going to buy a wild apple 
tree.” 

“How do you know he won’t?”’ she in- 
sisted. “‘He hasn’t said he wouldn’t, has 
he? I'll bet he does. I know he will, Ray. 
But you act as if you didn’t want him to.” 

He wanted to tell her the truth—to ex- 
plain to her how this miserable affair had 
come about. But he could not find words 
or courage; and so he went forward, not 
unlike a dumb creature going to the 
slaughterhouse, conscious of the thing 
which impended, yet supinely accepting it. 
The pasture bars he lowered while they 
passed, and then set them in place again; 
and they went on through the hemlock and 
birch and pine, descending toward the 
swampy ground along the river, till Ray 
stopped at last and turned aside. 

“In there, is it?’’ Canders asked; and 
Ray nodded. 

“Yes, in here,” he replied. 

So they came to the tree, cloistered here, 
far from its fellows and alone. It was, this 
year, wellloaded; they saw the ripely glow- 
ing fruit through the boughs of the inter- 
vening growth; and they came to the tree, 
and Ray stood aside while Canders went 
forward, Johnny Dree at his elbow. Ray 
paid no heed towhat the others did—paidno 
heed to anything. He did not know when 
Nellie left him to follow the apple man, did 
not hear the talk that went forward among 
them, did not see Canders scanning the tree 
inch by inch from trunk to topmost bough. 
But at last Canders came back toward him; 
and Ray tried to stiffen himself for what 
was to come. But Canders merely said, 
“You own this farm?” 

“Pa does,” Ray explained. 

“Ray does all the work,”’ Nellie amended. 
““Mr. Deemer isn’t very well, and he’ll do 
anything Ray says.” 


Canders nodded. “Do you know any- 


thing about our business, Deemer?’ he 

asked; and Ray considered this, his pulses 

quickening a little at the other’s tone. 
“T’ve heard some about you,” he said. 
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“We can use this tree,’’ Canders told 
him; and Ray said nothing, because there 
was nothing for him to say. ‘‘If you care to 
sell it,’’ Canders added. 

“T guess so,” Ray assented. 

“We'll buy the whole farm if you like, 
and put a man in to look after the tree,”’ 
Canders explained. ‘Or we’ll buy the tree 
and pay you to take care of it. Send aman 
here to show you what to do.” 

Ray did not speak. He was trembling so 
that Nellie at his elbow felt the shaking of 
his arm. “I’m sure he’d rather just sell the 
tree,’”’ she told Canders. ‘‘That’s what you 
want, isn’t it, Ray?” 

“That’s all right,’’ Ray agreed. 

“What price would you think fair?” 
Canders suggested; and Ray weighed this 
and could find no answer. But again Nellie 
answered for him. 

“You know about such things,” she said. 
“You know what it’s worth to you.” 

Canders smiled. ‘‘ You’re driving a hard 
bargain,” he said. “I’d rather not pay 
what it’s worth. We’ll want to make a 
profit on it, of course. We paid five thou- 
sand for the Honeydew tree. This is bet- 
ter HM 

“T heard ten,” said Johnny Dree. 

“These tales grow,’’ Canders told him. 
“T’ve no desire to bargain, particularly. 
No one can tell just what this tree is worth. 
But I will pay you five thousand for this 
if you like.” 

Ray grinned sheepishly; 
asked, “‘Is that fair?’’ 

“Farm ain’t worth a third of that,” Ray 
confessed; and the other smiled. 

‘‘Say six thousand,” he said. ‘‘I want to 
satisfy you.” 

Ray considered for a moment, ordering 


and Canders 


his speech. “‘I guess,’’ he said at last, with | 


the utmost gravity. “I guess that can be 
fixed all right. I’ll talk to pa.”’ 


He had, some time later, his hour of 
confession to Nellie; told her the tale of 
his mendacities. And he told it so humbly 
and contritely that when he was done she 
laughed in a tender fashion, and shook her 
head at him. 

“But there might have been a moose,”’ 
she reminded him, ‘‘or an otter or a big 
bass.” 

“There wan’t though. Just plain lies,”’ 
he insisted. 

She nodded. “All right, Ray,’ she 
agreed. “‘But—when you tell things you’re 


going to do, and then make them come true, | 
that isn’t lying. It’s more like—like setting | 
That’s the way the 


a mark to shoot at. 

world moves along.” 
“Tt moved along some this time,”’ he con- 

fessed, still dazed by his good fortune. 
“And sometimes,” she added, “‘when you 


tell what you think is a lie it turns out not | 


to be a lie at all. You can’t always be so 
sure.”’ She was smiling; and he asked: 

“How do you mean?”’ 

“Well,”’ she told him, ‘‘last night in the 
store, for instance, I heard you say I 
wanted you to stop in and see me on the 
way home. Didn’t you?” 

““Yes,”’ he confessed, flushed and un- 
comfortable. 

““T expect you thought even that was a 
lie,’ she said; and he stood for a moment, 
and then he began to smile, and then they 
laughed together. 

“So you never can tell,’”’ said Nellie. 

And, ‘‘I see now what you mean,” said 
Ray. 
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LOVE 


1euth. The floor of the fourth ven- 
_ce of the most difficult spots to 
‘otold him so yourself. And I have 
joauch about your specialty to have 
lyons about my chances. As soon 
lia told me, gaveupallhope. For 
‘had the strength, I no longer feel 
i})—live. Only a miracle can save 
,dven you modern scientists cannot 
nicles. 

ajjas I’d be bound to die anyway, 
ithe operation, I rather think I’d 
g it all over with at once, instead 
erg on, a care to my husband and a 
eco everyone else, including myself. 
‘{lut you, Jerome, it has not been so 
niresting to live. I have often 
tf stopping the silly process. So 
,men do, when imprisoned in a 
xlike mine—a husband I cannot 
§vho doesn’t love me, and never 
senow, though he has been kind.” 
hik William senses this. Perhaps 
ay he let me know the truth, and 
athe did. That, too, was kind. 
alit’s a nice, respectable form of 
id it has at least brought you to 
"ore. 

ee I think I shall make it twice! 
into send for you to get this letter, 
ye, perhaps you’ll say you care for 
d then shall ask no more of life and 
ty the other thing. It can’t be 


I 
t,/h, if I had only known before I 
d Jilliam, why you ran away from 
tyught it was my invalidism that 
ne you off, you who knew so well 
‘ ould mean to be saddled with a 
wi. Forgive me, dear Jerome, for 
giz you, but invalids are sensitive, 
1exr occurred to me then that it was 
m that made you silent. Why, I 
thk I had enough to be objection- 


erVilliam came, and he was so kind’ 
W| so young, and I wanted to be 
|. don’t know why I cannot like 
stad. I know why I do not love 
orth. It’s because I have always 
‘o| Iam not disloyal to William in 
yi know this after Iam dead. My 
in obligations extend only until 
lois part—not afterward. 

0}; you will have read this before 
z1e package I inclose. Open it now, 
rae.” 

not opened the package. He did 
pp do so now. He picked up the 
mfor the third time that hour and 
)gi Putnam on the telephone. But 
gen was still in the operating room. 
Joke the seal of the package. It 
ie'two envelopes. The small one 
iditly another letter, so he opened 


adilanned to leave you something in 
ll,but I remembered your pride 
maey and changed my mind. A 
oul. mean probate and publicity. 
a lis always been jealous of you, and 
uv”, might not understand. For 
(r long separation, people have 
\ndered about us, and I don’t 
Ourt you, dear. So I have not 
ny first will, leaving everything to 
bid. He knows it, for he asked me 
1eonsultation. 
1 ou know, Jerome, that I was a 
usiess woman? Even William says 
‘Ill’ ve had so little else to do, being 
al, that it has interested me to 
th market and reinvest my income 
‘0 ©William has never interfered 
ufpastime and smilingly humored 
leconomies. He is a thrifty person 
'. Do you know why I became a 
usless Woman and developed into a 
a left you nothing in my will? 
h¢at document envelope and see.” 
liso, and found therein, fresh from 
ru of Engraving and Printing, as 
oven as a new deck of cards, five 


7 


‘d isp thousand-dollar bills. 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Because,” she had written, “I love you 
and want to share in your wonderful work 
for the world. It has been the only real 
interest I have had in life, and now at last 
it will be consummated in death. Whether 
you love me or not, this makes me happy. 
Please feel glad to make me happy. 

“Now go abroad, my dear, and study 
new methods of staining brain tissue, buy 
the new equipment you require for your 
work and attain the great and useful future 
you are so eminently fitted for. 

“By the time you receive this you will 
have given me your solemn promise to 
follow my instructions: 1. Invest this sum 
in conservative securities. 2. From the in- 
come pay a salary of ten thousand dollars a 
year to the administrator of the fund— 
namely, Jerome Grant. 3. The balance is 
to be expended by the administrator in 
such ways as he sees fit. 

“P. 8. It’s rather a joke on you, my 
dear. You wouldn’t take me with my 
money, sO now you'll have to take my 
money without me. You can’t get out of it 
now—l’ve got you! Rather a joke on the 
Government too. They cannot reduce this 
useful fund by the inheritance tax. William 
gave me the hint while questioning me 
about my will. So I had this amount 
turned into cash and it was brought to me 
today, unknown to William, down at his 
office. 

“Well, the thing which kept us apart in 
life will bring us close together in death. 
Do you wonder that I am glad to go? 
Good-by, Jerome.”’ 

Once more he reached for the telephone, 
and got Putnam. Controlling his voice, he 
said, ‘‘How about it, Billy?” 

“Well, I got away withit. My operation 
was a beauty, if I do say so myself.”’ 

“Ts she alive?” 

“You bet she is, and she’ll be a strong, 
healthy woman for the rest of her life. 
Your diagnosis was perfect. But in all my 
experience I never saw such vitality in such 
a frail body. You did your part and I did 
mine, but it was the will to live that pulled 
her through.” 

The miracle had happened—the miracle 
of love! 


He wanted to rush to her side at once. 
He couldn’t do that. But he saw Putnam 
later. All was well. 

It would be several days before he could 
safely see her. His presence now would 
send up her temperature. Nor could he 
return half a million dollars in cash by 
anyone else. 

He locked the package in a safe-deposit 
vault and sent flowers with a message any- 
one might read: 


“‘ Congratulations and best wishes. When 
you are well enough, we’ll have another 
consultation.” 


This did not excite her. It amused her. 
Being alive was a great joke on herself. 

When he called, his breast pocket bulging, 
he encountered William in the waiting 
room, a dapper man, impeccably dressed, 
bearing roses; a thoughtful husband, who 
was thinking. 

Jerome said, ‘I’ve come to see how the 
patient is getting along.” 

“‘She’s doing as well as could be ex- 
pected,”’ said William. ‘‘Her surgeon is 
seeing her twice a day.” 

“Yes, of course. But Putnam has done 
me the honor to suggest that I see her,”’ 
said the great expert. 

“T don’t think it’s necessary, but I'll 
take you in.” 

So the husband was present and the 
package remained bulging in Jerome’s in- 
side breast pocket. He saw her looking at 
his coat, and once when William’s back 
was turned to answer a knock at the door, 
she made a face and her lips said, ‘‘ Naughty, 
naughty !’’ 

Such a cheerful patient, such a quizzical 
smile. 


William followed him out into the cor- 
ridor. “Do you think she’ll get well?” 

“T know she will.” 

William looked anxious. 
you fellows say—why did you scare me to 
death?”’ 

““A miracle,” said the scientist, who had 
not believed in miracles. 

“T cannot tell you how relieved and 
happy I am. The strain has been awful.” 

“T understand.” 

The next time he had her alone, for the 
nurse knew that he was the celebrated 
Jerome Grant and thought his call was a 
professional one, so she left them imme- 
diately. 

And immediately he forgot the package 
in his pocket. The woman he loved was 
alive and becoming stronger every day. He 
had looked at her chart before the nurse 
left the room; now he looked at her. 

She did not make a face at him, though 
she saw the bulge in his coat. The long 
lashes veiled her eyes and she was as shy as 
a girl in the presence of the man who had 
saved her life and glorified it. She was now 
the more silent of the two. 

“And I thought I had killed you, Vera.” 

“You kept me alive, Jerome.” 

There was a pause. Then he asked her, 
“What are we going to do about it?”’ 

She smiled. She, too, forgot the money. 
“It does rather complicate things—my 
being alive.’’ 

He knew better than to propose any 
solution for the future at this early stage of 
her convalescence. 

““So you thought it was because you were 
an invalid that I ran away.” 

“Do you want me to apologize again?” 

eh | ao.’ 

Tdow’ 

They looked at each other and smiled. 

“Well, Vera, you know now.” 

“Yes, now I know.”’ There was another 
pause. ‘‘But I’d like to hear you say it 
once more, Jerome.” 

“‘T love you, Vera.” 

“‘T love to hear you say it.” 

And then they laughed and looked at 
each other, shy and happy in the presence 
of the miracle, a boy and girl. 

“And now, Jerome, there’s something 
else you must say to me, not so nice. It’s 
good-by.”’ 

““You’re right—for several days.” 

““Forever, my dear.” 

‘*What nonsense!”’ 

“Tt must stop now before it has begun. 
You have your work to do. I meant to 
help, not to hurt you, Jerome.” 

“Utter nonsense!” 

She shook her head. ‘I have a patient, 
enduring husband who stuck by me all 
through the years of my annoying sickli- 
ness.” 

“But you don’t love him. You love me.” 

“Too much to involve you in something 


that could only do you harm in the end. | 


William is so correct; he would never give 
me a divorce. And you and I are not the 
sort to meet in secret. Some people can 
stand furtiveness and deception and call it 
romance. But I couldn’t and you couldn’t.”’ 

‘“We’d better not talk about this, Vera, 
until you are well.’’ He was afraid of send- 
ing up her temperature. 

“Tt’s an awful bore to be good, Jerome, 
but it is not mere Puritanism to be honest 
and kind.” 

“That is true, but ss 

“Why, I could never imagine our running 
away together, could you?”’ She had im- 
agined it most of the days and more of the 


nights since their first meeting. So had he. | 


““At any rate,’’ he said, unfolding his 


length to leave, “I’m running away without 


you now. I’ve overstayed my time.” 

He had not kissed her. He never had. 
She wondered if he ever would. 

“You must never come again,”’ she said. 

“T understand.’”’ And he left her. 

On the street, he reached in his pocket 
for a cigarette and his hand encountered 


“But why did 
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the package. A strange thing—love. He 
had forgotten that he had half a million 
dollars. 

““Gosh!’’ he said boyishly. ‘“‘I must 
hurry before the safe-deposit vault is 
closed.”” And he smiled to think what a 
newspaper mystery would be created if he 
were run over and killed by a taxicab. 
Such a sum on the body of a poor scientist! 

“Well, now I’ve simply got to call again,” 
he said. 

He called again the next day. She sent 
the nurse out to say that she was too tired 
to receive visitors. 

He came to the hospital the next time 
with Putnam. On the way up he said, “‘I 
think I can tell better if I see the patient 
alone.’’ Putnam soon left them alone. 

“T shan’t try to thank you,” he said, and 
handed her the package. 

*“Why, it’s still in the same envelope!”’ 

MY CS) 

“You had it in your pocket the other 
day.” 

“The other day I forgot all about it.” 

“Why?” 

“You know why.” 

Of course she did, and gloried in it. ‘“‘I 
shan’t try to thank you for forgetting.” 
She had prepared a list of five excellent 
banks and a score of excellent securities. 
“Here,” she said, handing back the pack- 
age and the list, “‘deposit a hundred thou- 
sand in each of these banks.”’ 

“In your name?”’ he said. 

“Certainly not—in your own.” 

He returned the fat envelope. ‘‘You 
don’t think I am going to accept this 
money now?”’ 

“You don’t think I am going to let you 
give it back?” 

“Why of course! This bequest was con- 
tingent upon your being dead.”’ 

“Well, that was a slight mistake for 
which I apologize.’”” And she threw the 
half million at his head. 

She was so droll and lovable that he 
laughed outright. Then choked it off. 

“T am not going to take this money.” 
He handed it back to her. 

“T ean do as I will with my own.”’ She 
returned it again. 

“So can I then.”’ He laid it on the table 
to argue the matter. 

“No, you can’t. It’s not yours. I gave 
this fund in trust, to be used for a cause I 
believe in. You have no right to mis- 
appropriate it. You have no right to vio- 
late the sacred trust of a woman on her 
deathbed.”’ 

“But, you see, you didn’t die.”’ 

“Well, you needn’t keep rubbing that in. 
It wasn’t my fault I didn’t die; it was 
yours. Besides, haven’t I as much right to 
devote mere money to humanity as you 
have to devote your whole life?”’ 

“But, my dear gir] ——’’ 

‘““You have nothing to say about it. You 
are merely my hired man, employed to 
carry out my orders. It’s presumptuous of 
you to come around here and try to dictate 
to me how I am to spend my own money.” 

“All right,” he said, temporizing. 
“You’ve won the debate. I mustn’t tire 
you. I’ll go now.” 


Suddenly all mirth went out of her. “Oh, 
Jerome, don’t go, don’t go!”’ Then, ‘Yes, 
say good-by to me forever.”’ 

She held out her two hands. He took 


them. He kissed her. 

“Now, we must never see each other 
again,’’ she whispered, believing it as she 
kissed him. 

When the observant William came in 
later he spied a fat document envelope on 
the table. 

“What’s this, my love?’”’ The seal was 
broken, but fortunately Jerome’s name had 
not been written on the package. 

“It’s mine. Give it to me, please.’ 

He did so. That night her chart showed 
a slight rise in temperature. But it did no 
harm. 

The next day she sent for Jerome. She 
could not keep half a million dollars under 
a hospital pillow. 

“You left a package behind you.” 

ae Yes.’”’ 


THE SATURDAY 


She reached under the pillow for her hand 
bag. ‘“‘Did you forget it?” 

eNO 

“You expected me to keep it here?”’ 

“You could send for your banker.” 

“Or did you want me to send for you?”’ 

“Both.” 

“T’m. glad.”’ She unlocked the bag. 
“Jerome, you can do so much with this; I 
can do nothing. Don’t spoil the ambition 
of my life. Why did I save all these years? 
If my husband humored me in that, won’t 
you humor me in this?”’ She tried to look 
grave as she added, “I’ll have a relapse if 
you don’t.” 

“You need this money for yourself now.” 

“But, don ta, 

“You don’t? You must be terribly rich 
to give half millions to causes.” 

She smiled. She would be poorer than he 
had ever been. Except for a cash balance 
of a few hundred dollars at the bank, all 
she had in the world was what she now 
tossed into his lap. 

“There, carry out my wishes at last. I 
am well provided for.’”’ She had a wealthy 
husband to provide for her. Hadn’t he 
once promised to do so? Well, she was 
determined to keep her own promises. Why 
not? 

“T’ll carry out your wishes.” 

“Now say good-by to me—forever.”’ 

“This saying good-by forever is becom- 
ing a habit, Vera.” 

“Tt must be broken, I can’t stand much 
more of this, Jerome.” 

“Neither can I. Damn being good!” 

““Thank you for saying that, Jerome, but 
being bad would be even worse.” 

He scrutinized her carefully, thought of 
her calmly—comparatively so, at any rate. 
For a woman like her, he believed it would 
indeed be worse. So each was now resolv- 
ing to make the supreme sacrifice for the 
other’s sake. Both were going to be noble. 
As if Nature respected nobility! 

“This is the last time we shall meet, 
Jerome.” 

“T know.” 

It seemed a rational decision, but there 
was that within each of them which did 
not, could not believe a word of it. 

“But I have your love, Jerome, even 
though I cannot have you. It is enough to 
know we love each other.” 

“T suppose it will have to be.” 

He was gone. They thought it would be 
enough. But it would not be—not for long. 

Downstairs he met the husband. 

“You come frequently 

““An interesting case.”’ 

“How is she looking?”’ 

“Radiant.” io 

“T don’t understand it.” 

“Neither doI. But you’re a lucky man.” 

“‘T should say so! But she seemed so 
weak. Indeed, I sometimes felt that the 
poor child didn’t want to live.” 

“She wants to now.” 

“Remarkable! I don’t see how I can 
ever thank you.” 

“Why should you?”’ 


“My dear,’ William said, “now that 
you're getting strong and well, I should like 
to discuss a business matter.” 

“You’ve always been most kind and 
obliging in such matters, William.” 

““As J recall it, you had about a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of G. & L. Your 
broker told me that you had sold it, con- 
trary to his advice, on arising market. You 
usually show a better head than that.”’ 

“IT saw a chance to invest in something 
better.” 

“Better? What was it?” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t interest you.” 

“Well, my dear, I never interfere with 
your business decisions, but I wish you 
would consult me.” 

“You would not have approved of my 
decision.” 

“‘T gee,” said her husband, and strolled 
over to the club. 

At the club they were discussing the 
favorite topic. 

“A bootlegger came into the bank today 
and wanted to deposit a hundred thousand 
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dollars, all bright new thousand-dollar 
bills.” 

“Did you accept his account?’’ asked 
one of the group by the fireplace. 

“No; he had no one to introduce him.” 

‘Was he a long tall fellow with very keen 


“He wasn’t a bootlegger.”’ 

“How do you know?” 

“He wasn’t well-dressed enough for a 
bootlegger. He came to our bank too.” 

“Did you accept his deposit?” 

“Certainly. That was Jerome Grant. 
He’s a member of this club.” 

“Jerome Grant, the scientist? Well, 
that’s a joke on me! But why didn’t he go 
to you in the first place?”’ 

“Oh, these scientists don’t know any- 
thing about business customs.” 

“Where did he get a hundred thousand 
dollars?” 

“Probably patented some medical for- 
mula.” 

“Not at all,” said the club gossip, a little 
man with mincing steps. ‘“‘Grant has re- 
cently inherited a considerable legacy from 
an aunt.” 

“Well, he’ll soon lose it in speculation.” 

“Nothing of the sort! He put it in gilt- 
edge securities.” 

And then the conversation shifted to 
some other topic; but William, the silent, 
waylaid the club gossip at the coat room. 

“What was the name of his aunt?”’ 

“T don’t know. But there’s money in the 
family, or used to be.” 

‘Well, I’m sure that will be very nice for 
Grant,” said William. 


“Please let me see you just once more,”’ 
he wrote. 

“No more,” she replied. 

“Vera, my love, now that you’re back 
from the hospital and are interesting your- 
self in the outside world, you mustn’t be- 
come careless.”’ 

“In what way?” 

“You used to be so meticulous about 
your accounts. I hope you haven’t lost 
interest in business affairs.”’ 

She smiled inwardly. She no longer had 
any business affairs. 

“Oh, I’m still interested,” she said. 

He showed her a sheaf of unpaid bills. 

‘Oh, those are household expenses. I 
thought I’d let you pay them for a while. 
Now that I can go about again, such things 
bore me. Formerly, I had nothing else to 
occupy me.” 

'“You wish me to pay them?” 

“Ts it unusual for a husband to pay a 
wife’s bills?”’ 

It was unusual for this husband to pay 
this wife’s bills. But he didn’t like to put 
it that way. 

“Tt’s not unusual for a wife to confide in 
her husband as to her investments. Why 
did you give a hundred thousand dollars to 
Jerome Grant?” 

“A hundred thousand? Who told you 
thate. 

“That’s a large amount. 
that you gave it to him?”’ 

“‘T gave some money to a cause I believe 
in, William, and Jerome is the trustee of the 
fund.” 

“T see. Strange you didn’t tell me. I 
have never interfered with your financial 
affairs.”’ 

“We never established the habit of tell- 
ing each other much about our affairs, 
William.” 

“True, my love, but just why did you 
give a fifth of your entire fortune to this 
scientist?” 

“Why didn’t v8? He saved your wife’s 
life. Wasn’t it worth a hundred thousand 
to you?”’ 

“You gave him this sum before the 
operation, Vera.”’ 

“T expected to die. Would you rather 
have, had me leave it in my will? That 
might have aroused objectionable curi- 
osity and comment. Besides, think of the 
inheritance tax! Thank you for giving me 
that advice, William.” 


Do you deny 


‘went to her mother. 


“Tt does you great credit, Pr 
interest in science. No doub\ 
terest will be shown in your wil 

She smiled. She had nothing 
to science. Her husband did not| 

“T am accountable to you for; 
with myself, not for what I qd 
money, William.” 

“Husband and wife should i 
other’s confidence in such matte 
have never changed my will, lea: | 
thing to you.’ 

“And I have never changed | 
ing everything to you.’ 

William was relieved. He tl 
was still worth four hundred | 
and, after all, that was more th, 
when he first married her. Hew} 
leave, then he turned back. | 

“So it was solely your interes | 
that made you give a hundre¢ 
dollars to Jerome Grant?” 

“Tt was not.” 

“You mean you have a perso 
in this man?” | 

oT have loved him from | 
met him.” 

For once William forgot his eo} 
“You dare say that to my face!| 

But she was no longer a weak i} 
a strong woman in love. She]! 
unexcitedly in the eye as she ¢/ 
have always been very kind to m| 
I’d have liked to spare you, but ]| 
enough for you to lie to you.” 

“Then, if that’s the case, per | 
be honest enough to tell me | 
truth.” 

“T love Jerome Grant and he | 

“So that’s why he’s been com; 
here?” 

‘““That’s why he’s not bec. 
around here.” 

“You mean that you’ve bee | 
him?” 

“T mean that since I have 
enough to go out, I haven’t seen | 
I shall never see him again.” 

“You expect me to believe th’ 

“ec I do.’’ | 

“Well, I don’t. Any womai) 

| 
f 


give money to her lover; any mi 
submit to being supported by 
tress ne | 
He got no further. The look ‘| 
stopped him. She was indeed | 
woman now from the invalid | 
dominate. The blazing fury 0 
amazed him. But she said nothi 
she turned to leave the room, th¢ 
and examining him with conti| 
quietly, ‘‘Because you were kinc | 
many years, I will give you one'| 

“One chance? Oh! You | 
give me a chance?” | 

“To apologize.” | 

“And if I don’t?” 

“And if you don’t, I shall \ 
house, for, after all, you paid fort 

“You are going ‘to that fellow 
going to show some more i! 
science?’’ 

“Teno longer feel any obligat 
you what I do.” 

It had. all come so suddenly 
lost his dignified poise. His voi 
shrill, his words more coll 
fancied. 

“Well, I’ll tell you one 
if you expect to drag 
divorce court, you are mis 
my family has ever been ¢ 
won’t stand for that sort oi 
your lover, if you like, and 
sequences!”’ . 


ig | 


But she did not go to her 


Jerome knew nothing abc 
busy planning the new wi 


he started for Europe. 8 | 
phone, to go to him, but sh 
herself to meet him now. te 
“I believe you, Vera dar 
mother. ‘I know you are 
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y look in the eyes of the world! One 
in thousand dollars to the man you 
| Vhy, it would ruin you and ruin 
ms professional standing! But I’m 
Wliam is too noble to tell.” 
vc mean, mother, that it would be 
> ¢ right to give money to a man I do 
27? 
; William is your husband.” — 
Jevill never be my husband again.’’ 
fevill always be your husband.”’ 
ea few days’ pressure, her mother 
fc William, unknown to Vera. 
je:, | apologize for what I said to you 
a willing to forgive what you’ve 
” 
wit have I done?” 
% gave him a hundred thousand 
TS 
iupose that was not all I had given 
J¢you have not sinned. I know you 
4’ but even so, I should be willing to 
yi back, my love.” 
‘inks, William, I am not willing to go 


t) days wore on, her mother, too, was 
-oed by a very different woman from 
yaietic invalid they had all humored 
oid, directed and controlled. Modern 
sy it seemed, worked miracles. Vera 

emother’s house. 

hl always seemed so easy when she 
aut such things, lying on her back 
djo become a self-supporting woman; 
ar enviable. Havinginherited money, 
fic’t think much of it. Having given 
ajay, she had to think of itnow. But 
wn of thirty, untrained, inexperi- 
j-no one wanted her. 


\ Jdy wishes to see you, Doctor Grant. 
wildn’t give her name.” 
ve zientist scowled. He was deep in a 
e, not a scientific problem—finan- 
+2 investing and spending of Vera’s 
eyvas a nuisance. It was interfering 
ls research work. Bankers and 
eractually had the nerve to telephone 
inthe morning! His mornings had 
ysyeen sacred. 
rver receive visitors here.”’ 
Ye sir, [told her that. But she said it 
imortant.”’ 
1s the lady to telephone for an ap- 
tnnt or write me a letter.” 
idVera’s love—what had that done, 
ui) and for her? Sleepless nights, 
le) days, anxiety and anguish. 
fi; minutes later his secretary re- 
edbearing a note. 
ih lady has written you a letter.” 
2us about to toss it indignantly down 
1} recognized the writing. 
a her in,” he said, no longer 
ly, 
2 ad not seen her in outdoor wraps 
- tfore her marriage, and he had never 
lr in the full glow and glory of 
health. The glow didn’t come 
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entirely from the wintry air, and it deepened 
as she came closer to him. He did not offer 
toshake hands. He knew the danger of that 
from past experience. But nothing could 
keep his eyes from hers or hers from his. 

The golden voice now came to him 
across the space of three feet: ‘‘ You may 
think it strange, my coming here.’’ 

“T haven’t got that far, Vera. All I’m 
thinking of is that you are here.’’ He 
looked down upon her, she looked up at 
him, and then they laughed from the sheer 
joy of being together. Their laughter had 
come so quickly this time, and it was so 
disarmingly dangerous, their laughing to- 
gether. 

“Take off your coat,” the rumbling voice 
commanded. She shook her head. ‘‘ You’ll 
take cold when you go out. I still have a 
right to give you professional advice, 
haven’t I?” 

“That isn’t the kind I came for.” 
she wouldn’t take off her coat. 
stay long. Don’t worry.” 

“Don’t remind me of it. That makes me 
worry.” 

He came closer and took off her coat for 
her. She looked up at him questioningly 
as he did so—the immemorial look of the 
“What are you going to do with 


And 
“T won’t 


He led her to a chair. That was all, then 
he retreated to his desk, his heart thumping 
uncomfortably. Uncomfortably?  Deli- 
ciously! It would hardly have done to 
handle a microscope now. 

“T have come on a very embarrassing 
errand.” 

“T am not embarrassed.”’ 

“You may be.” 

“All right, embarrass me.”’ 

“Ts that the new wing out there?” 

“Yes. Want to see it? That’s where 
we're going to put the higher apes.”’ 

“No, thanks. I didn’t come to see the 
higher apes. I came to see you.” 

“That doesn’t embarrass me.” 

“You don’t know what I want.” 

“And don’t care, so long as you are here.”’ 

“‘T want to ask a great favor.” 

Hesmiled. ‘‘ Well, I’ll oblige you. Those 
higher apes will be very expensive, but I 
did you a favor by accepting some of your 
money. Don’t you want to inspect the new 
equipment?” 

“No. I must ask you to do me an en- 
tirely different kind of favor this time.” 

< Pildort.2 

“‘Tt’s so hard to ask it.” 

“As soon as you get it, you'll go; that’s 
why I’m in no hurry to find out.” 

“Once upon a time I gave you some 
money.” 

He looked at her and laughed. 
you? Oh, so you did!” 

“Jerome?” 

a Vegi 

““Give me some money.”’ 

He looked at her, utterly dumfounded. 
“Say that again, will you, please? I don’t 
quite understand.” 


Did 
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“IT know it’s a peculiar thing to ask. 
I hate to be an Injun giver, but would it 


inconvenience you terribly to advance me a | 


few dollars? Of course I should consider it 
a loan.”’ 

He could stand it no longer and burst 
out laughing. 

The woman who had endowed him with 
half a million was now asking the loan of 
a few dollars. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘you struck me at 
rather a bad time. If you’d come around 
earlier, I could have obliged you better. 
But if four hundred thousand would help 
you out ——”’ 

It was her turn to laugh. 

“‘T really don’t need four hundred thou- 
sand. But four hundred dollars would tide 
me over until “ 

“Until what?”’ 

“Until I get a job.” 

“A job? Soyou’regoingtowork? Why?” 

“T’m hard up. I’m broke.” She said it 
in as vulgar a way as she possibly could, and 
it delighted him. 

“So you’re broke? How does that hap- 
pen?” 

“T haven’t a cent in the world, though 
I pawned the pearls father gave me.”’ 

“Won’t your husband support you any 
longer?” 

“He never did. And I’ve left him.”’ 

The keen blue eyes of the scientist 
searched her face. ‘‘You’ve left your hus- 
band? Vera, you wretch, you gave me all 
you had!” 

“Jerome, will you give me a job—here 
in your laboratory? No one else wants me.” 

Their hearts were thumping hard, but 
their voices were calm and casual. 

“Yes. 
I’m a bum business man. Take charge of 
this damn fund and look after it as you 
used to do. I’m sick of it. I’ll pay you ten 
thousand dollars a year.” 

“Ten thousand! I’m not worth it.”’ 

“You thought I was worth it, and I know 
as little about business as you know about 
cutting and staining sections.”’ 

“Jerome, William knows I am looking 
for a job.” 

“Well?” 

“And he found out about this wing and 
all your new equipment. He’s good at es- 
timating the cost of things.’’ 

“Well?” 

““He forgave me when he thought it was 
only one hundred thousand I had given 
you.” 

“Well?” 

“But when he found out that it was 
five—that was the unforgivable sin.” 

“Well?” 

“When you were in Germany, I was in 
France.” 

‘‘What were you doing there?” 

“I obtained a divorce for nonsupport. 
I landed an hour ago.”’ 

“And you came straight here 


“ce 


” 


Jerome.” 
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— to marry you for your money, 


You’re a good business woman, | 


| 


for your summer vacation 
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As a consequence, international contacts 
ought to show more conductivity and less 
useless sparking. 

Eventually there should be at least five 
or six such schools, preferably ten or twelve, 
in as many different countries. It would be 
a very excellent development of the plan if, 
in time, delegates from these schools 
gathered once or twice a year to compare 
their data. Each would be influenced at 
least to some extent by his nationalism and 
environment. Instead of that being an 
obstacle, it ought to furnish additional light. 
The influence of nationalism and environ- 
ment on research becomes in itself a basic 
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fact of scientific importance. For men en- 
gaged in such work to insulate themselves 
completely against public opinion in the 
countries in which they worked would not 
be desirable. 

Here, I believe, is the framework of a 
program that offers reasonable hope of 
making progress against the destroying 
monster of war. Resolutions will not do it, 
nor will denunciations of war, no matter 
how eloquent. People inflamed by fear or 
injustice, no matter how groundless their 
information, will still fight, even though 
they hate war. We must have the facts, 
localize the problems, and attempt to solve 


VAUR LUIDOTES | 


them while they yet remain in th} 
area of their origin. In other wor 
a job for science. If [hada hundn| 
dollars to finance it, I wouldn’t , 
than ten million. With that I wol| 
about ten schools in ten count, 
even then it would be much bette} 
one of these schools was endowed ; 
donations from the people of each ) 

Great tasks should be done slo | 
are beginning with just one schoc 
in the fundamental merit of the p. 
to the expectation that time and | 
mon sense of mankind can be ti; 
complete the job. 
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place was kept one of refined depression— 


| and brought a glass of water and murmured 


things. 

It was left to Mae to say what was 
wanted. Mae had gone all through her girl 
hood thinking it was criminal the way 
momma let herself go, and so she was ad- 
mirably prepared. 

Black was becoming to Aloysia, with her 
clear skin and sea-blue eyes, and Mae had 
her in a model, every line of which went 


| to hide those fifteen extra pounds, before 
| Aloysia was fully recovered from her 


emotional crisis. Aloysia stood before the 
mirror in a Narcissine trance. 

“And a bonnet?” the saleslady asked. 

“A little one,’”’ Mae commanded; and 
when the saleslady had disappeared she 
said, “‘Now let me fix your hair so it will 
look right under it, momma. Loose—not 
like it was glued to your head.” 

In such matters Mae had a passion for 
perfection. 

The widow’s bonnet crowned Aloysia to 
startling advantage. 

“Tf you’d just reduce that much, 
momma,” Mae said, holding up thumb and 
forefinger about one inch apart, ‘“‘you’d be 
stunning.” 

“Madame reduce!” the saleslady said, 
through some pins. ‘‘ You should see most 


| of the women who come in here.” 


“But if she’d just go on a diet.” 

Mae had talked about her mother’s going 
on a diet for years. It had always seemed to 
Aloysia sheer nonsense. 

“Could this dress be taken in, if I was to 
lose some pounds?’ she now asked, and 
when assured it could she went on to the 


| selection of other clothes. 


Mae was really astonished at what good 
ideas her mother had. 

“Well, why in the world haven’t you 
used your taste all these years?” she 


| asked. 


“You put things out of your mind when 


| you think they’re not possible,” Aloysia 


answered, and warned by her expression, 
the saleswoman darted off for another glass 
of water, That time Aloysia was nét 


| thinking of the late James P. McCarthy. 


Alice was in a state. She’d taken her 


| father’s death harder than Aloysia had any 


idea a girl of seventeen, with beaux so nu- 
merous that Aloysia barely knew their 
names, would. Alice was half-hearted about 
Aloysia’s new clothes, and couldn’t even 
reach rapture when the limousine her 
mother had bought in the city arrived, 
though it was a dream of a car, all fawn and 
blue and silver. 

Aloysia would have become worried 
about her sooner if she hadn’t had the busi- 
ness of the estate and her new diet to oc- 
cupy her attention, and plans for doing 
over the house; plans which were still 
vague, because though all she thought she 
wanted was to have her home superlatively 
stylish, warring with the attainment of that 


| very simple desire was a very real, if grop- 


ing, passion for beauty. She spent hours in 
different furniture shops, and though she 
thought she was considering purchases she 
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was studying, and studying hard, withsome 
dim ideal frustrating every provincial sug- 
gestion of the local decorators. 

One morning at breakfast Alice looked so 
pinched and had such circles under her eyes 
that Aloysia was shocked and called her 
into her room for a talk. 

“You've got to get hold of yourself, Alice 
darling,” she said. ‘‘It seems to me you 
grow sadder as the months go on. After all, 
dear papa would be the last to wish you to 
sit like a mourning dove. He’s with the 
saints in heaven, sweetheart, and we must 
all learn to smile again.” 

To that exhortation Alice responded, “‘It 
isn’t papa, momma,” and burst into tears. 

Aloysia took her daughter in her arms, 
and said “‘There, there,’ a good many 
times, and finally, ‘Then what is it makes 
you look so sad, darling?” 

When the long, panting sobs permitted, 
Alice said, ““Oh, momma, I hate to tell you, 
when you’ve had so much trouble.” 

Aloysia’s whole skin vibrated to the note 
in Alice’s voice as an animal’s must when 
its hair rises. 

“Tell me what.” 

“T think,” Alice blubbered, ‘I’m ——” 

“You’re what?” 

“I’m going to have a b-b- baby.” 

Aloysia McCarthy rose, her face purple 
with the blood that had sprung toit. Fora 
moment she only struggled to get her 
breath, which seemed to have been cut off. 

“What, darling?’ 

She tried to keep the anguish from her 
voice. 

“T didn’t want to t-t-tell you.” 

“Who else should you tell?” 


“Not yet. Not till Bunny and I could 
announce it. We weren’t going to till he 
graduated.” 
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Aloysia burst into great, roarin | 
relief. 
““You’ve been married?” | 
“When papa was so sick. Bunn} 
me and teased me, and I did. ]} 
would sometime, anyway, and I | 
tell you then, because I knew you iI 
ries enough with papa sick.” 
“Do you mean to tell me Bun 
han—”’ 
“It isn’t Bunny Meehan I’ve nt 
Alice sobbed. “It’s Bunny Harpe) 
“That’s : 
“Bunny Harper, that Joan 
brought to Mae’s party last year. 
married last April. I haven’t seen }| 
he had to go back to college this f;| 
Again tears rendered Alice inar| 
but she had said enough. 
“Young Mr. Harper? The gran| 
Mr. Harper? And his people don’t | 
“He couldn’t tell before I did. ’} 
going to wait till he graduated.” 
“What will his people be thinki | 
to take their son from them like tl | 
the night? Ah, Alice, how could y| 
It was a point of view which hi! 
occurred to the somewhat egocentr 
““He stole'‘me just as much asId 
she cried, “and he isn’t anybody’s: 
way. His father and mother died: 
was just a baby. He’s just got tha | 
“What aunt?” 
“Miss Josephine Harper.” 
“T’ve seen her,’”’ Aloysia McCar'/ 
nounced, “A face as proud as a cas | 
She’ll never forgive you; no, nor h| 
“Well, what if she doesn’t? Bun | 
plenty of money of his own.’ 
“Oh, you’re young and cruel, /! 
it’s not of money you’d be thinkin; | 
a boy should be forsaken by his 01! 
and blood for a child of mine!” 
Aloysia McCarthy was pale no; 
with a prospect terrible to her imag | 
“Go down and telephone for the ¢} 
bile,’’ she commanded Alice. | 
“Where are you going, momm| 
talk to Father Sullivan?” | 
“T’m not worried about a saint 
like that, I know will forgive anythii 
going straight to Miss Harper ani| 
with her on bended knee, and if yor 
girl I think you are you ‘ll go with m/ 
“No, no,” Alice bawled, “: 
wouldn’t like that. Bunny’ll tell hr| 
“Tt doesn’t matter what you tw 
dren like or not. You’ve done Miss | 
a great wrong, and it’s for me to tel | 
soon as I come to know it, and tell | 
none of my doing. Go telephone, ‘ 
on your hat and coat.” A 
‘Oh, momma, I can’t. I’m sosicl 
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ISS JOSEPHINE HARPER i}! 
herself as something of a dgeea 
which she meant that Syrchester bo! 
profoundly. Josephine Harper Mi 
princess to whose christening only th 
Contentment had failed to receive. 
vitation. Born of the richest anc 
(Continued on Page 107) i 
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ny connected family in Syrchester, 
adif not actual beauty, at least tre- 
oustyle, which is a good deal more 
jerry on the whole. She possessed 
al charm as well. In her girlhood 
eer had adored her. When she went 
in or Visiting, it had always been to 
rinphs of approval. After a time 


y 


.o of thing becomes almost insup- 


hi 
Shad fallen in love with the right 
ar he had cared nothing about her, 
igi suddenly have taken on meaning, 
senly time she had been even mildly 
st] the gentleman had been far more 
,dt would have been anticlimactic 
ng@h. She’d decided not to do any- 
siy. Since, apart from that brief in- 
;, e had been unswervingly faithful 
s¢, and as the world did everything 
I; d her choice, she became very bit- 
‘ithe world. 
jd spent the greater part of her 
rent decades abroad, where she had 
ge] some slight effort not to be a 
tir, and where the knowledge that 
asar from one still gave her a little 
wm That winter, stupid business 
sling some property had brought 
-clfor a fortnight and held her month 
mith. 
-yars the only pleasure she had been 
9 ring from her brief returns to her 
sy lay in startling that community. 
stt had been easy. Cigarettes and 
sy ances had produced very satisfac- 
-ovulsions in their day, but of recent 
had become more difficult. Syr- 
"yjas now almost as shockproof as 
hi2 Harper herself. Josephine re- 
i iat. When there were so few dis- 
or! Of course there was always 
jir. Acquisition was with her a pas- 
o‘2ich she never grew entirely numb. 
r huse crammed with treasures from 
ai most dedicated to beauty, when- 
sh was in Syrchester Miss Harper 
Cascientiously to the little local 
uchops, grubbing, searching, bearing 
‘iitriumph a plate or a vase which, 
heeen it in Paris or Rome, where she 
mst of her life, she would never have 
od To pounce on the unsuspectedly 
ib was fun, fed some instinct in her. 
ye she realized with ghastly clarity 
»vi the most surprising discoveries of 
olad Jacob Petit were hardly enough 
epne alive through a whole winter. 
us? 
sslarper was still wonderfully smart, 
enilly young looking, completely 
esof the social system in which she 
| Irself, and she had two bitter lines 
kr nostrils to the corners of her 
nd sometimes she felt that the only 
S$: would really like to do would be 
‘O' some gigantic monkey wrench into 
ieianism of the universe and clog it 
arly, and so repay it for the chatter- 
dim of its movement. 
ie Mrs. James P. McCarthy was an- 
ce she was in her little study writing 
tril, funny, detestable letter to her 
ied Ellen Hamilton, now Countess of 
mdabout everyone’s stupidities. 
Vi in the world is Mrs. James P. 
any?” she inquired of the maid 
biught the card. ‘Is she a book 
does she want me to endow some- 
rD| 
hno, ma’am. She’s the widow of Mr. 
alay, the contractor: It’s her daugh- 
ng married young Mr. Denin.” 
leher fact seems to quite explain her 


‘tg me. She didn’t say what she 
Ss} , 
\¢ma’am.” 


V«, [ suppose I may as well see her.” 
issHarper waited with a pleasurable 
fine she was quite up to putting any 
id’ in her place that afternoon. She 
ed the chair at the desk because that 
*dhore interrupted, and the pen in her 
I wuld be effective for any gesture she 
tare to make. 

M'. McCarthy,” the maid said at the 


} 
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Miss Harper’s lovely house, which was 
like nothing else in Syrchester, and cer- 
tainly like nothing in Aloysia McCarthy’s 
experience, had already reduced Aloysia to 
an almost religious awe. 

“Yes,” said Miss Harper in a crisp voice, 
“you want bi 

It was with difficulty that Aloysia kept 
her feet. 

“How can I tell you?” she asked. “I’m 
innocent of blame, God knows, but the 
words won’t come to my lips.” 

It was an extraordinary statement to be 
made by a person standing on the threshold 
of Josephine Harper’s study. 

“What?” Josephine asked, quite hu- 
manly. 

“Tt will break your heart. I know it will 
break your heart.” 

Something excessively unpleasant had 
happened. People in America were always 
losing their money without warning. 
Josephine Harper’s mind immediately flew 
to that worst of possibilities; though she 
didn’t see how it could have occurred, or 
what this woman would have to do with it 
in any case. 

“For heaven’s sake, tell me what you’re 
talking about,’”’ she commanded. 

“Tt’s your nephew.” 

“Oh, Bunny?” 

OV esi?” 

“Some accident?” 

There was real anxiety in Miss Harper’s 
tone, but anxiety on an appropriately lower 
emotional scale. 

“No, no. Don’t think that. Months ago 
it happened, when I was in deep grief and 
didn’t know.”’ 

‘“He’s done something disgraceful?” 

“He’s married my Alice. Oh, there’s 
nothing disgraceful in it, Miss Harper, only 
I know what it must be for you whose blood 
has been kept so fine and proud for genera- 
tion on generation to have the nephew who 
holds all your hopes marry the daughter of 
plain people.” 

“Bunny’s married?’”’ Miss Harper said. 

“Alice told me today. Oh, I know how I 
should mourn if one of my girls should 
marry someone way beneath her.” 

“What kind of a girl is Alice?’’ Miss 
Harper asked. 

“What kind of a girl?’”’ Aloysia echoed. 
“Oh, Miss Harper, the mother of God 
would be proud to own her, but she’s not 
of your class, and there’s no virtue can turn 
red blood into blue.”’ 

Now Miss Harper was extremely well- 
born, but having lived for some years in the 
Continental capitals she was not a person 
with inflated ideas as to the grandeur of any 
American ancestry. Grandfather Mitchell, 
for instance! Besides there were cousins 
who occasionally wrote letters—the sort of 
cousins anyone might have. Briefly, it was 
not unpleasant to her to have it implied 
that through her veins coursed the un- 
alloyed life fluid which is to be found, on 
this side of the Atlantic, at least, only in the 
heroines of our less analytical novelists. 

“‘T’ve heard that the two sorts mix very 
well, however,” she said. ‘“That’s the his- 
tory of the country, isn’t it? The old race 
marrying with the new one?”’ 

“You speak,’’ said Aloysia McCarthy, 
“like a saint of God,’ and her great sea- 
blue eyes filled with tears which overflowed 
and spotted her crape. 

“The thing I’m interested in,’ Miss 
Harper continued, “is when did it happen, 
and why all the mystery, and what is she 
like. Sit down, won’t you?”’ 

‘Oh, it’s not for me to sit,” Aloysia mur- 
mured, slipping into a chair. ‘I wanted her 
to come with me so you could see her for 
yourself; but she’s not well, Miss Harper. 
It’s only that that made her tell me now.” 

“Oh!” Josephine Harper remarked. 
““You’ve seen the license, or certificate, or 
whatever it is one calls the thing?” 

Aloysia McCarthy’s face flamed. 

“You don’t know my girls, Miss Har- 
per,” she pronounced. “‘There’s not one of 
them for whose virtue I would fear in a den 
of roaring lions.”’ 

Under ordinary circumstances Josephine 
Harper would have been the first to point 


out that she personally couldn’t imagine 
more perfect chaperonage; but it had been 
so long since Miss Harper had heard a kind 
word spoken for virtue that the passion in 
Aloysia’s voice actually rather thrilled her. 

“Well, that does make it rather simpler,”’ 
she commented. ‘I suppose the first thing 
to do is wire for Bunny, and then announce 
the marriage and laugh about the whole 
thing as much as we can.” 

“And you don’t mind?” Aloysia Mc- 
Carthy gasped, with the incredulous, 
startled wonder which was the drink Miss 
Harper’s somewhat parched soul craved. 

“How can one tell after thirty what one 
minds?”’ Miss Harper replied. ‘As a mat- 
ter of fact, it comes as something of a relief 
to me that Bunny should have chosen a 
girl with such a nice mother. He’s rather a 
fool, you know.” 

Vv 
HEN Aloysia and Alice lunched with 
Miss Harper so that they could all go 
together to meet the train on which Bunny 
was arriving, Aloysia was so overwhelmed 
with the beauty of the table appointments 
and the curious flowers and the service that 

she could scarcely eat. 

“Tt’s a different world from the world 
I’ve lived in,’”’ she said in an amazed voice. 

‘“Pooh!”’ said Miss Harper. “It’s just 
the same old materials tricked up a little 
bit more. I like possessions better than 
people; naturally I have to havenice ones.” 

Whatever her preferences, however, Miss 
Harper found herself definitely liking 
Aloysia. It was silly, of course, to work up 
any enthusiasm for a creature when one 
knew as much of the world as she did, but 
she had consciously to stop herself from 
being so cordial that Mrs. McCarthy would 
have had some justification for making a 
nuisance of herself later on. Alice she 
found dull. 

“But I’m sure I don’t know what I ex- 
pected of Bunny’s bride,” she said to 
Evelyn Barmaster over the telephone that 
evening. “It’s really an unexpected bless- 
ing that she’s Aryan.” 

““What’s the mother like?” 

The question from Evelyn Barmaster, 
who, when Josephine Harper wasn’t there, 
was undisputed mistress of Syrchester so- 
ciety, irritated Miss Harper. 

“Perfectly enchanting,’ she replied. 
“Why on earth haven’t I met her before?”’ 

“You’re being awfully brave about it,” 
Mrs. Barmaster remarked; then, ever so 
impulsively, ‘Oh, my dear, I think it would 
be so much better psychologically if you 
just admitted how horrid it is for you.” 

““You mean because of the girl’s humble 
origin? Don’t be silly. It’s about time the 
family had some new blood. When I think 
how little it takes to exhaust me I wish I 
had a good Irish peasant strain, I assure 
you.” 

Evelyn Barmaster herself was one of 
those tireless women, and a grandfather of 
hers had simply burst on the Syrchester 
of his day out of space. Miss Harper didn’t 
feel it necessary to emphasize the point. 

Bunny and Alice set off on a belated 
honeymoon, and Miss Harper waited for 
Mrs. McCarthy to make some move. She 
didn’t think the woman was pushing, but if 
she proved to be so she could trust herself 
to regulate the relationship. Aloysia would 
as soon have thought of presuming on the 
Pope. 

“‘T’ll never see her again, most likely,” 
she said to Ada McCarthy, “but I’ll re- 
member her in my prayers the longest day 
I live. She acted to me like a saint of God.” 

After two weeks, during which time Miss 
Harper had seen no one but the people she’d 
been seeing since she was five whenever she 
was in Syrchester, and been thoroughly 
bored by them, Miss Harper decided that 
she would call on her new connection. 

No one could be more charming than 
Josephine Harper when she pleased, and 
that day it pleased her to reduce Aloysia to 
a pulp of adulation by her graciousness. 

“You’ve treated me perfectly outra- 
geously,”’ she said just before she left. “You 
haven’t even paid me a luncheon call. 
You’ve actually snubbed me.” 
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“Did you think I’d have the imperti- 
néence?’’ Aloysia asked. 

“T hoped you’d come. What do you do 
| with yourself all day?” 
| “There are the girls.” 

“But they’re in school, aren’t they?” 

“And I go to the shops.” 

“T haven’t made the rounds for some 
time. Why don’t we do them together some 
day?” 

“Would you?” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“T should love it so dearly.” 

“Tl call for you about ten o’clock.” 

At ten sharp Miss Harper’s great car 
drew up to Aloysia’s door. 

“Where first?’”’ Miss Harper asked. 

“To Agnew’s, perhaps,” Aloysia sug- 
gested, because it was the grand art shop of 
the city and the only one she thought 
worthy of Miss Harper’s presence. 

“Agnew’s!”’ Miss Harper cried. “That 
stupid old robber’s. That’s not my sort of 
thing. We’re going to really shop.” 

Then she gave the chauffeur an address, 
and they arrived at a second-hand store on 
the edge of the colored district which, as an 
afterthought, bore the sign: Antiques. 

“Occasionally one happens on the most 


| divine things here,”’ Miss Harper remarked 


as she descended, and Aloysia had her first 
glimpse of what shopping may be. 

Before the morning was over she had 
caught the trick and was burrowing through 
rubbish, and blowing off dust, and clamber- 
ing to high shelves, her eyes keener even 
than Miss Harper’s in the novelty of their 
interest. She was duly rewarded. 

“Now you’re to come home with me for 
luncheon,” Josephine Harper told her, al- 
though the only word left with Miss Har- 
per’s servants had been that there was the 
bare possibility of a guest. 

“Mrs. Barmaster called this morning, 
Miss Harper,” the maid said when she was 
taking their coats. 

“And you were out with me!” Aloysia 
cried regretfully, as though it had been her 
fault. 

“Yes, thank heaven.” 

“Of course you know all these great peo- 
ple as Ido Mrs. Noonan and Mrs. Schaus.”’ 

“Are there any great people in Syrches- 
ter? Who? That certainly wouldn’t be my 
adjective for Evelyn Barmaster, who, copy 
me as she will, has never been able to geta 
dress which didn’t make her look just a 
little bit commonplace.”’ 

“T only meant they were great to me,” 
Aloysia apologized. 

“Perhaps Sam Barmaster,” Miss Harper 
mused. ‘‘Have you ever seen him? He is 
about as impressive as a head porter, ex- 
cept that he isn’t black; which does lend 
some head porters a certain majesty.’ 

“Oh, Miss Harper!” Aloysia McCarthy 
said, with the admiring frightened smile of a 
little girl hearing her brother swear for the 
first time and expecting to see him struck 
dead. 

“It’s perfectly true,” Josephine Harper 
went on. ‘‘Now who else would come under 
your category of The Great? Janet Dun- 
can, with her uncanny ability for turning 
any spot into a corner of Brooklyn on 
prayer-meeting night? Janet, who walks 
like this?” 

Miss Harper did a few steps that sug- 
gested with irresistible drollery Mrs. Dun- 
can’s official waddle. 

Aloysia McCarthy laughed, with the 
same half-frightened quality in her laugh. 
Miss Harper wouldn’t have liked any 
other reception of her lese majesty half as 
much. All through luncheon she continued 
a perfectly libelous summary of the foibles, 
origins and antecedents of Syrchester’s 
brightest and best. 

“Ah, but to people like me they’re gods 
and goddesses,” Aloysia told her. 

“You must get over that,” J osephine in- 
formed her. “I suppose the best way to 
cure you would be to introduce you to their 
tuppenny Olympus.”’ 

“Oh, they’d never bear with me on 
earth,” Aloysia said. 


The idea began to amuse J osephine Har- 
per a great deal. 


Apri) 
“T wonder if it would spoil yc) 
marked. 


Miss Harper’s first step in it, ; 
was at the tremendous dinner g)| 
Alice and Bunny on their return, 
to have arranged which, wit) ; 
divertissement for herself, would k 
have prostrated her. | 

It would, of course, have bee); 
simple to shove Mrs. James P. | 
down everyone’s throat that ey; 
even to see to it that she was | 
most large functions in the f) 
Miss Harper wanted something g) 
more amusing than that. The 
Aloysia was still in first mournin| 
Miss Harper’s excuse. : 

“T know you wouldn’t care to | 
at such a function at this time,’ 
“but I want you to know that the; 
properly fed, and it may amuse y 
the sounds of the gayety. Com | 
have your dinner served in my lit: 
and do be here early, so we can 1 
the guests begin to arrive.” 

That was for inspection. Mi. 
didn’t think it would be necessar | 
couldn’t be sure. 

Aloysia looked just as Mis 
would have wished, in a soft }]| 
which showed the new slendernes | 
nation had given her, her beau} 
with the white wing in front, do. 
and becomingly. Most women it} 
ter had a hairdresser marcel them | 
Miss Harper called cast-iron do| 
occasion. In her hands she ha| 
carved mother-of-pearl danee | 
which she’d found on one of her | 
expeditions and was bringing as | 
to Miss Harper. That night, howe 

Harper was all impresaria. 

“You keep it,’ she told her. | 
you exquisitely; it’s just the touc 
bring up a dull woman or two to | 
to you. You don’t mind?” 

There was dancing after dinni, 
was feeling and looking splendid 
was a blessing. When it began ;| 

Harper went to three ladies one ! 

other with an identical question. | 

“Have you met this child’s 
mother? She’s like something out | 

Let me take you up to her.” 

The three women were the thre| 
pillars in the temple of Syrche| 
ciety—Janet Duncan, Laura Hi 
and Evelyn Barmaster. They uj 
trons, all three, and the greatest | 
and the only one on whose react | 

Harper could not definitely co! 

Evelyn Barmaster. 

Miss Harper had considered a | 

Amy Pell—but Amy Pell, though : 

impeccable, was poor, and Miss} 

finally decided that the fewer she | 
with her invitation the more eff} 
would be. +} 

She spoke to Janet Duncan firs'| 

Duncan had read no Yeats, but she 
a very good paper on him at the \! 
Club, and she went in a receptiv! 
Aloysia was shy when she was inti 
and Janet made a real effort. 

“It’s too bad you can’t be dow! 
she said. ‘Such a lovely party!” | 

“T’m not used to society, you ! 

Aloysia replied. “And just to be hi’ 

the pleasure I could ask. I sit burst:| 
pride that my little girl should be ' 
all of you, and you so kind to her.’ | 

That was good. Nobody in Sy} 
was sure enough of being Society! 
enjoy being assured that she was. Jot) 
with her dread of anticlimax, spirit’ 

Duncan away as shortly thereafter | 

sible, and Mrs. Duncan murmured! 

about, “A lovely creature. Just a / 

you can see. One of those Irish m 

“She’s simply the entire Celtic ti 
in one person,’’ Miss Harper Sal) 
finality. 

Laura Hemenway, who was the a 
son Miss Harper brought—the pro’ 
upstairs did amuse Miss Harper; it 
like a dinner in Paris from which 
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had been taken to speak a few words with 
a dowager queen; that was where she’d got 
the idea of course—had never even heard of 
Yeats. She was the beautiful lazy wife of 
Herbert Hemenway, who owned the two 
big banks and most of the business district. 
She could hardly be counted on for positive 
aid; she would do little more than take the 
attitude everyone else did. 

“How d’you do?” she said in her slow, 
seductive, Grade A voice, and that was all. 

“T’ve seen you pass by so often in your 
great car with your sad, lovely face,” 
Aloysia told her. ‘Little did I think I’d 
ever have the honor of shaking your hand.” 

That was all that mattered. Josephine 
Harper herself did most of the rest of the 
talking. 

Evelyn Barmaster, however, was a dif- 
ferent proposition. Evelyn not only knew 
Yeats, she knew Josephine Harper thor- 
oughly and rather resented her. 

“Oh, do you think it’s worth my while?”’ 
she asked, when Josephine suggested the 
presentation. ‘“‘I hate stairs, you know.” 

“Of course it is. Now, Evelyn, don’t be 
elderly.” 

“Well, I’m your guest. I suppose I have 
to submit to being bullied.” 

Josephine Harper led her into the room 
with a real thrill of curiosity as to the out- 
come of the interview. 

“This is Mrs. Barmaster, Aloysia,” she 
said. ‘I’ve told you so many thousands of 
disagreeable things about her, you must 
feel as though you knew her.” 

Like Mrs. Hemenway, but with how 
great a difference, Mrs. Barmaster said 
merely, ‘“‘How do you do?” 

Aloysia felt something in the air. “I’m 
pleased,” she said, and almost bobbed. 

“Oh, these psychic people!’”’ Josephine 
Harper groaned to herself. And thinking 
that it might relieve the tension a little, she 
said, ‘‘And now, my dears, if you’ll excuse 
me, the cook is having hysteria in my dress- 
ing room about something which did or did 
not come, and I simply must go and pacify 
her.” With that she evaporated, leaving 
the affair on the lap of the gods. 

Silence spread itself through the little 
study like a poison gas. 

“You know, Miss Harper has never said 
anything about you which wasn’t kind and 
beautiful,’’ Aloysia tried. 

““Miss Harper feels it necessary to be hu- 
morous occasionally,’’? Mrs. Barmaster re- 
plied, and when Aloysia spoke again she 
made her mind impervious to her caressing 
voice, employing it to think, “‘ Well, to me 
this is a very usual Irishwoman, with all the 
homelier virtues, I have no doubt, but I’m 
sure I don’t know why I should have been 
dragged up those stairs to see her.” 

Aloysia repeated, without much convic- 
tion, her speech about how she was bursting 
with pride to think of her little girl meeting 
all those people who were so kind to her. 

“‘Naturally they’re kind to her since she’s 
Bunny Harper’s wife,” Evelyn Barmaster 
said. Then the silence began to spread again. 

“It doesn’t disturb me,”’ Mrs. Barmaster 
thought. ‘‘For all I care it can last till 
Josephine Harper comes back.” 

It had endured an age, for almost a full 
minute, when Mrs. Barmaster noticed the 
little nacre carnet de bal with which 
Aloysia’s nervous fingers were playing. 

“What’s that?” she asked. 

“Tt’s a little ball program I found in that 
tiny shop on Fifth Street.’ 

“T’ve been there dozens of times and 
never seen it,’ Mrs. Barmaster said, some- 
what indignantly. 

“It was under a piece of lace I lifted 
myself.’’ 

“It’s fascinating.” 

“T’m afraid I poke about in the show 
cases more than I should. The owners of 
the shops never seem to know what they 
have.” 

“Tsn’t it amazing?’ Mrs. Barmaster 
commented; then she asked, ‘‘ You care for 
that sort of thing?” 

“It’s my life,’’ Aloysia answered. 

Mrs. Barmaster had a rather agreeable 
picture of a woman who, living in their 
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midst, had for years devoted herself 
quietly to the pursuit of the exquisite. 

“‘T love them too,” she said. 

“Would you do me a great honor, Mrs. 
Barmaster?”’ Aloysia asked, her brogue 
more distinct perhaps than it had ever 
been. ‘Would you let me have the pride 
of having given this to you? It would 
make me so happy.”’ 

She held out the carnet de bal. 

Evelyn Barmaster could, with one day’s 
income, have paved the entire Union Sta- 
tion with mother-of-pearl ball programs, 
but the awful acquisitiveness of the very 
rich had been touched. Her eyes positively 
glittered. 

“Tt’s so sweet of you,” shesaid. “It’s an 
enchanting thing.” 

On the way downstairs Mrs. Barmaster 
asked Josephine Harper if she didn’t think 
Mrs. McCarthy would come to her house 
for a very tiny luncheon, just themselves 
and perhaps one or two others. 
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T WAS so easy that it wasn’t so much fun 

as Miss Harper had expected it to be. 
For a few weeks it had been exhilarating, 
though; it had been like a conspiracy. 
Aloysia’s attitude had created that effect. 
She had thought it dearly wicked of Miss 
Harper to issue her among her friends, 
knowing her counterfeit and unworthy. 

She wasn’t established, of course; Miss 
Harper doubted that she ever would be, but 
she’d been invited to the right sort of inti- 
mate function at the house of almost every 
important woman in Syrchester and had 
gone, under Miss Harper’s wing. There had 
even been several invitations about which 
Miss Harper had said, “No, I don’t be- 
lieve I’d accept. She’s a very dull, pushing 
creature,” or, “No. She’s been trying for 
me for years and we won’t let this be the 
breach in the wall,’’ or something of the 
kind. 

The reason Josephine Harper didn’t 
think Aloysia would ever be really estab- 
lished was because of that absurd sense of 
her own unsuitability for society which 
obsessed her, that sense which was not only 
an outgrowth of her own modesty but a 
heritage from her years of living with shy 
little James P. McCarthy and his convic- 
tion that they were plain people. 

Josephine doubted that Aloysia would 
ever be able to refuse an invitation with 
conviction; and without that ability, where 
was one? 

Not that Miss Harper wanted to destroy 
the trait in Aloysia which made for that 
weakness. From it sprang heaven alone 
knew how much of her charm. But the 
point was that she’d proved to her own 
satisfaction that under her guidance any 
doors in Syrchester were open to Mrs. 
McCarthy, and there wasn’t any further 
amusement to be wrung from the matter. 
Miss Harper grew restless again, and then 
in March the business which had been 
holding her in Syrchester terminated 
abruptly and she was free. ; 

The prospect of her departure was fright- 
ening to Aloysia. Except for James P. 
McCarthy she had never had an intimate 
friend before. The little group of women 
absorbed in the church and:small polities 
on whom she had drawn for companionship 
for the twenty years before Alice’s marriage 
had not taken her social apotheosis lightly, 
and Ada McCarthy, her sister-in-law, had 
not failed to keep her informed of their 
sentiments. When Miss Harper was gone, 
where would she be? 

Ada’s visits to Aloysia at that period 
were just as comforting as so many fittings 
of the shirt of Nessus. 

“Mrs. Noonan says,” she related once, 
for example, “that she notices that now 
you're so grand you don’t walk down her 
side of the street any more.” 

Aloysia was but human and the Celtic 
twilight didn’t cling so softly about her in 
her relation to Ada. 

“T ride in my car and try to obey traffic 
regulations,” was her reply to that partic- 
ular comment. ‘(Has Mrs. Noonan any 
objection to that?” 
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“Oh, you know what she’s like. And 
Mrs. Schaus said you told her you were 
going out to the Duncans’ when she met 
you the other day.” 

“And so I was.” 

Aloysia had thought it would give Mrs. 
Schaus a little pleasurable excitement to 
talk with someone on her way out to the 
Duncans’; it would have her. And she 
hadn’t boasted; she’d told it as though it 
was the miraculous experience for her it 
was. 

“The way she laughed about it just 
made my blood boil,” Ada declared. ‘Of 
course they’re all just jealous. Why, even 
Mrs. Slattery said No, I won’t tell 
you. There’s no use stirring up trouble. I 
was never one to do that.” 

“She might have said that I paid her 
husband his great big legal bill the day he 
presented it without a complaint.” 

“Well, that wasn’t just it,” and Ada 
gave her dry titter. 

When Mrs. Slattery’s remark was ex- 
tracted it proved not to be much, if Ada 
was revealing the whole of it; but Aloysia 
grew to dread her sister-in-law’s appear- 
ances and would sit through her visits, 
every nerve tingling with injury and anger. 
What hold had those women on her that 
they should expect her to keep to herself 
for their sakes? Who were those women 
anyway? 

Then there were the twins. The twins 
should have been a great comfort but —— 
It didn’t seem to Aloysia that the class of 
girls at the school they attended was as 
nice as it used to be and—of course you 
couldn’t interfere in such things, and they 
were both children anyway, but Buddy 
Nelson was with Nora such a lot. 

He was all right, of course, but with 
the other girls married so well, and Nora so 
beautiful —— 

Aloysia treasured her moments until 
Miss Harper’s departure, shutting her eyes 
to the future. Then one day, when first the 
intolerable March of middle New York 
held Syrchester in its grip—the March 
which makes the best paved street a mere 
runnel of baked Alaska, the March which 
is quite as apt as not to prolong itself into 
April, and even overstep the threshold of 
May — Miss Josephine Harper dropped in 
at Mrs. McCarthy’s. 

Aloysia’s house was in a turmoil, but not 
the old turmoil. Plasterers were there, and 
paper hangers and painters. The rooms 
Miss Harper was led past were being made 
as close an approximation of her own house 
as was possible without her accumulation 
of family possessions, but as she herself 
had made many of the suggestions for the 
work, Miss Harper was not annoyed, as she 
would otherwise have been, but merely 
amused. 

Aloysia was in her bedroom, which had 
been hung in powder blue with a really ex- 
traordinarily lovely larkspur chintz. 

“Tt’s you!’’ she said as she saw Miss 
Harper, and her sea-blue eyes repeated all 
the things she was always saying about 
“My dearest friend. The one who’s done 
more for me than my own mother could, 
God rest her soul.” 

“Yes, it’s I,” Miss Harper admitted. 
“T’ve come to berate you.” 
“What have I done?” 

alarm in Aloysia’s voice. 

“Something inexcusable.” 

“Oh, darling, and you to be gone so 
soon. Tell me.” 

“You’ve made yourself indispensable to 
me. And I’ve come to tell you that you’ve 
got to come with me.” 

“Over the sea?” 

Miss Harper nodded inexorably. 

It was a solution that Aloysia hadn’t 
dreamed. : 

“Oh, Miss Harper, dear, how can I, with 
the house upset as it is, and Alice’s baby 
coming, and no one to leave the twins 
with?” 

““Nonsense,”” Miss Harper exclaimed, 
and she went on to elaborate on that thesis. 

“T’ve had a great deal of experience with 
workmen and the only thing to do with 
them is to ignore them. They languish 


There was real 


‘came home that afternoon, look: 


April, 


under that sort of treatment, ins, 
joying your agonies if you stay | 
rage at them.” 

“But Alice then.” 

“You’d only be an annoyan 
These young people manage th) 
thing much better alone. Jt! 
simple nowadays anyway.” 

“And I suppose I could leave 
with Ada McCarthy,” Aloysia Dp) 
the idea. 

Once, by one of those coincide) 
which fate is simply malicious, M 
had met Miss Ada McCarthy in, 
hall. Josephine Harper closed hi| 
curious way she had. 

“Shall I speak my mind?” ; 
and proceeded to do so. 

‘““My dear, don’t leave thos. 
with that terrible woman. If e 
two girls who badly needed as | 


good school as they could po| 
given, it’s those youngsters of y| 
you know that I saw your ravishiz| 
tiful Nora walking up the street | 
pretty little boy who mixes sod;; 
son’s drug store?”’ 

“Buddy Nelson,” Aloysia said| 

“As for Fredericka, what she |: 
strenuous English course. Does} 
talk anything but slang? And | 
good slang. At least, I judge ni| 
always understand what she mez| 

‘But what school could I sen¢| 
in the middle of the year?” | 

““A friend of mine runs St. Agne | 
of Baltimore, where I went. I’m; 
squeeze them in.” 

“To me it seems such a mighi| 
taking to cross the water,” Aloys): 

“Pshaw! Don’t be silly. It w| 
twenty-ninth crossing. If anyth 
pens to the boat, I’ll row you.” 

The interview continued for n| 
an hour, Miss Harper bowling do | 
objection with a scoff as soon as i| 
up. 

Then suddenly Miss Harper w 
and rose. 

“Now don’t. shilly-shally,” | 
“Decide. Will you come or not?” 

“There’s nothing you could a) 
would refuse,’”’ Aloysia answered. 

The wickedness of sending child | 
to school, like the futility of any 
attempt to frustrate a love affair, | 
one of the late Mr. McCarthy 
theses, and one with which Alo} 
agreed so vehemently in the preser | 
daughters. that, had she been of | 
temperament, she might have foun 
to tell the twins of her project. Shi 
however. 

“‘Darlings,”’ she said to them w 


their faces with an almost poign| 
cerity, “‘Miss Harper and I have}! 
cussing you and the ways you's) 
into, this morning, and I’ve decided 
a great sacrifice for your sakes, I’ 
to send you away from me, tho! 
thought is like a stone dropping! 
heart.’ 
“Going to send us away?” Fn' 
squealed. : 
“To St. Agnes’ School, whei 
Harper went, and where you'll lear} 
thing different these last few m¢’ 
your education.”’ 
“Why, what’ve we done, mom| 
sounds like a reformatory.” | 
“You’ve done nothing, my ¢| 
It’s only that the school here hast 
right by you. But I’d thought «| 
Fredericka says, and in order the 
should never be breathed a suspicio) 
sort, and it all seem as natural as th! 
ing of a flower, I’m going away Wi 
Harper and close the house. In! 
across the sea, though my courage! 
fails me at the thought.” 
Nora thought of Buddy Nelson an 
a little sad sound of regret, but Fre 
began to protest shrilly. 
“Oh, gee! Just when we were | 
up a swell club!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


jell the coach. I'll have to get ex- 
j om athletics. But I don’t have to 
hifellows.”’ 

Wit will they think?”’ 

gn’t care what they think.” 

‘Jcow how you feel,” Hilda said. “But 
| »a lot simpler just to tell the truth. 
ylon’t they’ll never forgive you for 
oling out for the team.”’ 

qn’t stand everybody’s knowing it. 
» cripple, all right. I won’t have peo- 
iting me. I’m going to say I’m off 
i and stick to it.” 

%j Michael ——”’ Hilda protested. 
°h’s what I’m going to say at home,” 
te'upted. 

7o may get away with it there. But 
ju won’t believe you at school.” 
vefargued it backward and forward, 
4 ying to persuade him to take the 
» ad simpler way and Michael stub- 
lyisisting on keeping his secret, until 
iigt. 

if ourse,”’ she said, following him to 
io' when he got up to go, “I’m for 
ein if you are a fool.” 

»qused a moment in the doorway and 
oi his hand as if she were a boy. She 
h hand in hers. They shook hands 
al} 

icliel, rummaging for food in the pan- 
hetd the car come up the drive and 
‘tat his father and mother were com- 
ioe. He slipped up the back stairs 
ajapple tart in one hand and a glass 
illin the other. He listened outside 
w door as they came into the front 
F: could hear them plainly. 

Vit do you suppose is the matter 
tht boy?” his father asked. 

3 aything the matter?” his mother 
1. 

find him reading poetry in the li- 
st before dinner and looking as if 
oiom had dropped out of the world.” 
t junds as if he had fallen in love,” 
joer said lightly. 

eivoices trailed off as they went into 
img room. Michael smiled grimly 
sed his door. 


qr 


| DUND it easier to drop out of ath- 
lets at school that spring than to be 
pf everything when he got home in 
. lis friends at home spent most of 
tiie at the Deep Harbor Yacht Club. 
‘jayed tennis all morning and went 
mg or sailing all ‘afternoon, and 
edme night a week. He couldn’t play 
8; he couldn’t swim; he couldn’t 
s.His contemporaries badgered him 
inhem for a week or two. But they 
ted of battering at his quiet stub- 
1¢. They learned, in a surprisingly 
tne, to let him alone. 
cel went tosee the New York special- 
4a\ and was told that his heart hadn’t 
g€a particle. He was too deeply hurt 
shut Hilda. He could not bear again 
snpathetic, even to her; especially to 
B took long walks by himself, as if, 
aling, he could escape from himself. 
© as some profound gratification in 
in It was the only exercise left to 
> eased his constant debate with 
el: Tt soothed, if it did not answer, his 
‘iing. For he could not make up his 
Cher to die or to go on living. He 
d/alk for miles while his mother sup- 
1 e was at the yacht club and his 
dsupposed he was at home. 
* me one afternoon in July to the old 
et place. Jouvert was a Frenchman 
hil bought an enormous property on 
d} of Deep Harbor and built a house 
uttion of some medieval chateau and 
r ved in it. Michael found himself 
eyourtyard of Jouvert’s abandoned 
eTt was a gloomy place, surrounded 
al evergreens. Michael stood still, 
i's. But no sound came. Every win- 
Ws carefully boarded up. He turned 
tithe stables. Across the courtyard 
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was a tremendous barn of stone. Even the 
windows of the barn were boarded up. The 
door was of heavy oak. Michael picked up 
a pebble and threw it. The pebble struck 
the oak door and bounding back, went hop- 
ping across the stone flags of the courtyard 
till its force was spent. 

In the days when he had played tennis 
he had wanted just such a place as this for 
practicing tennis strokes. He sat down on 
a step and considered it. The walls of the 
barn were of roughly finished stone. A ball 
would not bound truly from them. They 
should have been brick. But the barn door 
was smooth. It was broad enough. It was 
six or eight feet broad. The paved surface 
of the yard was quite smooth, almost as 
smooth as a tennis court. And you did not 
face the sun. 

Michael went home and got a tennis 
racket and balls. He stood back forty 
feet from the barn door and served. The 
ball came two-thirds of the way back to 
him, bounded waist-high. He let it fall. 
On its second bounce it came even with 
him. He caught it and served again, a bit 
harder. He served a dozen times, until he 
knew just how hard to hit the ball to bring 
it back to where he stood on its first bound. 
It was really not any harder exercise than 
walking. He sat down on the steps at the 
rear of the house and felt his pulse. It 
seemed all right. He was conscious of the 
beating of his heart. But that, he told him- 
self, was only because he was very much 
excited. He hadn’t for months known the 
happy sensation, partly a sound and partly 
a feeling for the motion, of hitting a tennis 
ball with a racket. 

He got up and served again. This time 
he permitted himself to drive the ball that 
came back from the oak door. He would 
not run for it. If it came back out of reach 
he let it go. But when he got it just right, 
so it bounded waist-high at the point where 
he stood, he drove it. His drive was less 
accurate than his service. The ball seldom 
came back after a drive so that he could 
reach it without running for it. But he did 
not permit himself to hit it even when it 
did. He knew that if he began keeping the 
ball in play against the wall he would soon 
be running his head off. He would be play- 
ing quite as hard as if he were playing 
against an equal on the tennis court. His 
heart wouldn’t stand that. He wasn’t 
quite ready to die. If he could go on hitting 
a tennis ball against this barn door he 
would rather live. The thing to do was to 
hide the racket and balls and come here 
every day and see what happened. 

He got a brush and a small can of white 
paint the next day, and measuring the 
proper height with his racket, he drew a 
broad line across the barn door to represent 
the top band of a tennis net. He stepped 
off the distance to the base line and marked 
that on the flags with the paint. Finally, 
just above the line, he made a circle with 
the paint, a target at which to serve. 

He found that he could practice every 
tennis stroke against the barn door. He 
could serve a ball so it struck in the corner 
where the door met the stone flags and it 
would bound high in the air and come down 
like a lob—to be smashed. He could step 
inside the base line and, serving sharply, 
bring the ball back for a volley; or, varying 
the angle, he could make it bound at his 
feet for a half volley. But the door was 
best of all for driving. 

He got in two or three weeks so he could 
serve at the target, bring the ball back just 
right for a forehand drive; and driving off 
his forehand, bring it back just right for a 
backhand drive. When one of the three 
successive strokes failed, when the ball 
came back out of reach, he refused to run 
for it. His whole attention was concen- 
trated on smooth, easy, accurate stroking, 
so that he could reach the returning ball 
without running for it. He made it a rule 
never to try to hit the ball more than three 
times in succession before stopping. And 


when he found himself violating this rule, 
when he caught himself in the act of run- 
ning for the ball, he stopped, sat down, 
rested. When he got up again he seryed at 
the target, refusing to drive, refusing to 
give himself the privilege of driving even 
when the ball came just right. 

He practiced against the barn door every 
afternoon that summer, through July, 
through August, through the first weeks of 
September, until he went back for his last 
year in school. He knew he was taking 
more violent exercise than the specialist 
would have approved. He did not care. It 
was not much more violent. If it meant 
death, then he would rather die. He did not 
intend ever to go back to the specialist. 
If his practice was injuring his heart he 
would not know it. This much of life he 
would have, or nothing. 

He did not know what to do with himself 
the first week at school. The coach had let 
slip the fact that Michael’s heart did not 
permit him to play football, so he was not 
regarded as a renegade who cared nothing 
for the school. But standing on the side- 
lines watching the practice irked him. 
There was no abandoned chateau, no empty 
barn with a door of smooth oak and a paved 
surface in front of it, near the school. But 
there were handball courts in the gymna- 
sium. He found he could sneak away to 
the deserted gymnasium during football 
practice and get in an hour with a racket 
and ball. 

The coach caught him late one afternoon. 

“T’m being very careful,’’ Michael said. 

The coach stood watching him for five 
minutes. 

“How do you feel?” he asked. 
“T feel fine,’’ Michael said. 
sometimes,’”’ he added honestly, “‘when I 

think about my heart.” 

“You'd better be careful,” the coach said. 

He saw Hilda again at Christmastime. 
He had avoided her all the months since he 


had told her he could never play tennis | 
again, as he had avoided everybody else. | 


But now, meeting her in the village, he 
walked up the hill with her. They stood 
desultorily in front of her house. She put 
her arm through his. 

“Come in,” she said, “‘and talk to me.” 

Michael followed her into the house. 
They sat again in front of the living-room 
fire. 

““You’re looking awfully well,’”’ she said. 
“You’re looking a lot more like yourself 
than you did last summer.” 

““T’m getting used to it,”’ he said. 

“Do you have to be a grouch and never 
see anybody and never go anywhere?” 

“‘T can’t do the things that other people 
do. I’m thinking of not going to college— 
I mean of going to some place like Boston 
Tech to study architecture instead. You 


see, if I can’t be an athlete like Larry I | 


might be something else. I’d like to be an 
architect like my father.” 

“Do you know what. people say about 
you?”’ she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“They say you’ve gone highbrow.” 

*“Well—what of it?”’ 

“T think it’s fine of you,” Hilda said. 
“‘Tt’s a lot better than going into mourning 
because you can’t play football or tennis. 


It’s so much better just to give it up and | 


go in for something else.”’ 

“T still care about that,’’ he said quietly. 
“T know I can’t play tennis again. But I 
can’t quite give up the idea that I might.” 

‘Tf you only could,” she said, ‘‘just for- 
get it.” 

He shook his head. He was tempted to 
tell her about the barn door. But he did 
not want to appear any more pathetic in 
her eyes than he was. It was silly to prac- 
tice a game you could never play. .But it 
was all he had left of his dream. He would 
keep that much of his old self. 

“‘T’ve given up a lot of things,” he said. 
‘But I can’t give up being kind of damn 
fool.” (Continued on Page 117) 
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Fi King of Comedy /---- Prince of Patho, 


EOPLE say—“There’s something 
different about HARRY 
LANGDON’S smile... It sorter 


gets you— inside!” | 
And it does! 


Watch it. Slow ...then flickering... fading | 
.-. Why look! He’s going to make you cry!... 


Suspense for a second—balanced dizzily on 
that hairline between mirth and tears — 


Then a sudden flash of those funny lips! . . . He’s 
happy! You’re happy! Everything’s all right! 


“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”? is a kaleidoscope of pathos, 
comedy, adventure, that brings you straight up in your 
seat! Again First National pioneers by presenting 
HARRY LANGDON, supreme short comedy King, in 


his first 7-reel feature—the peak in the career of one of 
‘ the greatest of screen comedians! 


Presented by 
HARRY LANGDON CORP. 


him — but ever: 
one else got a tr 
mendous laugh 


A two-gun man— 
at the wrong end of 
the guns. 


She lost her head— 
and found it on his 
shoulder. 


(Continued from Page 115) 
shsmiled at him—a warm, understand- 
_ ternal smile—the smile, not of a girl 
yemnteen but of a woman. Michael re- 
ind to it. He couldn’t help responding 
it. But, walking home, he wished she 
ret so sweet to him. In the old days 
pi often hurt his feelings as deeply as 
eld. She had razzed him unmerci- 
ly. They had had bitter quarrels, fol- 
ecby weeks of not speaking to each 
er The change in her way with him 
Jdonly mean that she no longer re- 
de him as an equal, able to give as 
43 he got, but someone who deserved 
snpathy. She must know that she 
. ce of the things he had given up. A 
»ych a bad heart couldn’t keep up with 
irlike Hilda. 

‘hihad said, the night he had told her 
yyris heart, that it wouldn’t make any 
ence. It had made a difference in- 
ut. It had changed everything be- 
ethem. It had made her tender. She 
ij ;ver been tender before. 

Jche would go on practicing strokes 
in, the barn door in secret. For the 
,: would work. If he could not beat 
enjoys in sport he would beat them in 
pfession. If he could not be some- 
lyn college, he would be somebody 
snie got out of the technical school. 


IV 


r[HAEL came home after his third 
. ‘ar in the technical school to hear 
uia newcomer in Deep Harbor. His 
neyvas Phil Beamish, and he was rush- 
Hida. Michael saw them dance to- 
veand decided that she was interested 
ix But he did not begin to hate Phil 
il hil beat Bob Carter so badly for the 
» ‘nnis championship. 

hi was just such a slam-bang, net- 
nit, chance-taking player as Michael 
ihave liked to be. Bob Carter was 
lyteady, but he had neither the accu- 
y or the speed to beat that game. He 
idt keep Phil away from the net. Phil 
ion his service, or on his next shot, 
| led Bob’s chopped returns. The 
re'as 6-8, 6-1, 6-1. 
fitael couldn’t stand it. He wondered, 
liz home, why he had taken such a 
ik to Phil. He knew, of course. It 
; heause of Hilda. But why should 
t 9 it? Hadn’t he given up Hilda? 
dn he known that Hilda would inevi- 
lyall for somebody else? 

ferent down to the yacht club the next 
T1on, intending to go sailing and hop- 
ticatch a glimpse of Hilda. It was 
7 ince he had had a real talk with 
lean into a knot of tennis fans in the 
<€soom telling Phil Beamish how good 
wi. Michael listened to the talk in 
measing temper. Beamish was a good 
Ito pleased with himself. Somebody 
ito take him down a bit. What he 
de was a good beating on the court. 
tas at this unfortunate moment that 
dy asked Michael if he had seen the 
c 

Ys,” Michael said dryly. He turned 
Bumish. “I thought you did some 
y retty volleying.”’ But he couldn’t 
» lere. He wanted to say something 
uh wouldn’t like. ‘Of course,’’ he 
e¢ ““T did think it was lucky for you 
t bb wasn’t smart enough to take ad- 
itze of the opening you left every time 
tm in.” 
Tidn’t know I left so much of an open- 
» }eamish said. 
Yu mostly left an opening as wide—as 
lesa barn door,” Michael said. “Any- 
lyvith a real drive would have passed 
far times out of five.” 

Iippose,” Beamish said angrily, ‘that 
l nk you could do it.” 
Ml ael spoke without stopping to think. 
Ctainly,” he snapped. 
t as exactly like a fight. The next 
ngMichael knew he was standing on a 
nicourt for the first time in nearly four 
swith a tennis racket in his hand 
alhg Phil Beamish’s first service, and 
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it was too late to back out. He didn’t want 
# back out. He quite simply preferred to 
ie. 

He hadn’t much time to think about any- 
thing. But he was conscious as he watched 
Beamish getting ready to serve of a whole 
series of memories and impressions. He 
saw again that day at school when he had 
collapsed in the last ten yards of his quarter 
mile against time; that the likable chap 
who had climbed into the umpire’s high 
chair was a doctor he knew slightly, Doctor 
Bates; that he had been a fool to get into 
this and that he was glad of it; that the lit- 
tle group of fans was growing rapidly; then 
he wished Hilda would come down; that 
this was probably the hottest, sultriest, 
most oppressive afternoon of the summer— 
an afternoon to make a man with a sound 
heart turn purple in the face. 

Beamish tossed the ball high above his 
head. Michael, leaning over, saw that his 
service was a slice. It came hard and fast 
toward his far forehand corner with Beam- 
ish charging the net behind it. Michael 
saw, as his arm swung back for the stroke, 
that there was an opening down the side- 
line six feet wide. For the briefest fraction 
of a second he saw in his mind’s eye, just 
above the top band of the net, the familiar 
white target he had painted on the door and 
learned in these last years to hit*nineteen 
times out of twenty. Then his eyes were 
on the ball and he felt the familiar weight 
of the ball in the middle of the strings, heard 
the familiar ping of the taut strings against 
the ball. 

Beamish stabbed wildly to his backhand 
as the ball went past him. 

Beamish walked briskly back to his base 
line and served again. Michael saw again 
the opening, wide as the barn door, pic- 
tured again the white target in the middle 
of it, saw the ball go low and true past 
Beamish’s hard stab. The little crowd of 
fans laughed. Beamish grinned amiably 
and stayed back on his third service. After 
a long rally, Michael took the point. He 
won that first game without dropping a 
point. 

It was a different matter when he began 
to serve. He could place the ball anywhere 
he liked in the service court, but he had 
very little speed. Beamish hit everything 
off his forehand with great power. The 
game went to deuce but Beamish took it. 

Michael took a hitch at his belt as he 
waited for Beamish to serve again. He had 
that odd, fluttery, disconcerting feeling 
about his heart. He might not last the set. 
But the next moment Beamish served, and 
he forgot his heart in the delight of going 
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for the ball. He was amazed at the control 
he had of the ball. He was hitting with 
only fairish speed. But he had the feeling 
that he could hit a teacup anywhere in 
Beamish’s court every time. Beamish ap- 
parently had the feeling that he could too. 
He had quite abandoned any attempt to 
rush the net and was playing behind his 
own base line. 

They alternated games, not as evenly 
matched players usually do, each winning 
his own service, but each winning on his 
opponent’s service. When the games stood 
at 5-4, Michael let loose with everything he 
had on his service, risking double faults 
freely, and won the game and the set. 
Beamish took it for granted they would 
play another set. Michael felt quite cer- 
tain he couldn’t last another set. But he 
would not protest. He did last the set. He 
took it exactly as he had the other, at 6-4. 

The third set was harder. The heat was 
beginning to get him. The rallies were 
longer. They played more deuce games. 
Time and again Michael thought he could 
not last another rally, another stroke. His 
heart no longer fluttered. It thumped 
against his chest. But with the games at 
5—all he got a magical second wind. Beam- 
ish, desperate now, tried rushing the net 
again. Michael caught him flat-footed 
three times in succession. The games were 
5-6 and Beamish was serving. 

Beamish followed a double fault with a 
beautiful ace. The game stood at 15-all. 
Beamish took the next point after a long 
rally. The score was 30-15. Michael knew 
that he had to win now or not at all. He 
chopped Beamish’s next service just over 
the net and tied the score at 30-all. Two 
more points to go. Beamish served a double 
fault. One more point to go. Michael 
stood waiting. He would have to get this 
point because it would be the last. He was 
swaying a little as he stood, and the court 
seemed to swim like the deck of a ship on a 
long swell. The ball was coming. He 
swayed to meet it, drove it, and followed it 
in to the net. Beamish’s return was a high 
lob. Michael saw that lob going up, swayed 
backward, trying desperately to get behind 
it, got behind it, swung with a last gather- 
ing of his strength. 

The next moment he realized that his 
feet were higher than his head. He strug- 
gled a little, trying to right himself. 

He heard Doctor Bates’ voice saying, 
““He’s quite all right; he’ll be all right in 
another minute; he has only fainted.’ 

His head began to clear. He realized he 
was lying on a bench beside the court. “‘I’m 
all right,’’ he said. 
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He had a talk with Doctor Bates when he 
had had a shower and got into dry clothes. 
He told Bates the story. Bates examined 
his heart and assured him that it was all 
right. 

“You mean it’s really sound—as sound 
as anybody’s?”’ Michael asked. 

“Rather sounder than most, I’d say.” 

“You mean that the specialist was mis- 
taken?” 

“‘T don’t mean he was mistaken in think- 
ing your heart was working badly at the 
time he examined you. He was merely mis- 
taken in thinking it couldn’t be cured by 
light exercise.”’ 

“You mean I can play tennis—dance— 
run—do anything I like?” 

“Anything in reason,’’ Bates answered. 

“Then why did I faint this afternoon?”’ 

Bates shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt was a hot day—you were going pretty 
hard.” 

“Beamish didn’t faint.” 

Bates grinned. 

“‘He didn’t think there was anything the 
matter with his heart.”’ 

“What has thinking got to do with it?”’ 

“Tt sometimes does make a difference,” 
Bates said. ‘I don’t mean that a man’s 
heart would wholly fail him because he 
thought it would; and I certainly don’t 
mean that a bad heart will come through 
merely because a man thinks it will. But 
I doubt if you would have fainted if you 
hadn’t thought you were going to.” 

“T thought I was going to die,’’ Michael 
said. 

“That’s the answer,” said Doctor Bates. 


Vv 


ICHAEL found Hilda dancing in the 

club that night. He hadn’t danced 
with her for four years. She was dancing 
with Phil Beamish. 

Michael watched them for half a minute 
and cut in. 

“Well,” she said, ‘how do you feel now?” 

“You heard what happened this after- 
noon.” 

“Nobody has talked about anything 
else.” 

“T’ll tell you how I feel out on the 
veranda after this dance,’’ Michael said. 

They danced the dance through and 
walked out on the veranda and leaned 
against the rail. 

“*T feel,” he said, ‘“‘about as high and wide 
as a barn door.”’ 

Hilda laughed. 

“Tt makes everything very different,” 
he went on. “Four years ago I gave you 
up. Now I take it all back. I’m not a 
cripple any more.” 

“You haven’t bothered much about me 
for four years, have you, Michael?” 

“No,” he said. ‘I’ve made a point of— 
not.” 

“And now, just because you’ve got your 
pride back, just because you’re all set up, 
just because you feel as high and wide as a 
barn door, you think you can have back 
everything you had then—as if these four 
years had never been?”’ 

Michael stood silent. He hadn’t really 
thought of her side of it. He hadn’t offhand 
any answer. 

“You know I didn’t want to avoid you,” 
he protested. 

“How do I know it?” 

“Why—why;,”’ he said, ‘you just do 
know it.” 

“Oh,” she said in her best sardonic tone, 
in the tone he had once heard so often and 
hadn’t heard for four years. She looked 
out over the harbor. 

“Well,” he said, “I think you do know it 
just the same. I think you know I loved 
you all the time.”’ 

““You do, do you?”’ She still looked out 
over the harbor. 

“‘T do,” said Michael firmly. 

She turned and faced him, laughing, but 
with a little catch in her laugh. 

“T didn’t know that you loved me, 
Michael,” she said, and her voice was 
grave. “I just went on hoping you did.” 

It was fully five seconds before he had 
sense enough to kiss her. 
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‘©his is asking 
jor some of your 
Jurniture money 
~-but here are 
good reasons why 


ie woodwork of your house is 
furniture that you buy when you 
build and cannot change afterward. 
Youcannot buy doors, windows, trim, 
stairways, One room at a time as you 
can carpets, beds, chairs, and lamps. 


Yet even an empty room does not 
look bare if the woodwork is well 
chosen; for woodwork is part house 
and part furniture. Really beautiful 
permanent woodwork is so impor- 
tant to the future beauty of your 
home that it deserves a little share 
of the money that is now in your 
furniture budget. 


Beautiful woodwork is 
now tasy to have 


The manufacturers of Curtis Wood- 
work believe that it is quite as impor- 
tant to have good design in a door 
or casing as it is to have furniture 
that is true to its period. 


So they retained architects of highest 
standing to work out a complete line 
of both exterior and in- 
terior woodwork forms, 
from small delicate mold- 
ings to large, impressive 
pieces of permanent fur- 
niture. Woodwork was 
designed for houses in 
variousarchitectural styles 
—types that have stood 


A corner of the kitchen in the home of 
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Curtis windows are practical as well as beautiful. The check-rails (where the 
two sash meet) are rabbeted, This kind of a joint is seven times as effective as 
4 plain bevel joint in keeping out wind. And Curtis sash are all made of 
California white pine—a long-lasting wood, The stiles and rails are put to- 
gether with the mortise-and-tenon joint, The sash are completely machined and 


up in advance of your needs. Confine your 
selections to Curtis sizes and designs (consult 
your Curtis Dealer on this im- 
portant point) and there will be 


no errors in production, 
and no disappointments so 
common with made-to- 
order millwork. And every 
Curtis article is not only of 
known design, but is uni- 
formly of the same con- 


the test of time. 


Now you and your archi- 
tect or builder can select 
appropriate designs from 
the Curtis Dealer’s stock 
or from his Curtis Catalog. 


These items are made 


Professor Andrew J. Weaver, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Small & Flad, architects: 
Harold Togstad of the Stanley C. Hanks 
Company, builder; C. C. Collins & Son, 
Inc., dealers. Curtis dresser C-750 is 
shown. The back of the dresser is three- 
ply wood 3 inch thick, without a crack 
or crevice in the entire surface. The 
drawers have dovetailed corners so they 
cannot pull apart. They operate on center 
guides so they cannot jam. The spaces for 
bread boards are enclosed so that crumbs 
cannot drop below. The flour bin is 
removable. Such superiorities make this 
dresser worth more than ordinary cabi- 
nets. 


struction as every other 
similar article. That is be- 
cause all Curtis Woodwork 
is made by one manufac- 
turer, according to definite 
standards of construction, 
materials and workmanship. 


Buy better woodwork FIRS’ 


even if some furniture must wai 


In this home in Madison, Wisconsin, of Dr. George 
Qualley, a charming stair hall has been achieved by the 
use of Curtis stair parts. The balusters (C-941) are beau- 
tifully molded. They are dovetailed to the ends of the 
treads instead of toe-nailed, the usual method. Two other 
interesting details are the starting tread and the moldings 
on the face of the stringer. This stair was assembled 
under the direction of Frank Riley, architect, by Harold 
Togstad of the Stanley C. Hanks Company, builder; 
C. C. Collins & Son, Inc., were the dealers. 


sanded ready for the carpenter to fit them in place and for the painter to finis | 
The photograph above is from the home of Professor J. G. Fuller, Madiso | 
Wisconsin; Small & Flad, architects; Harold Togstad of the Stanley C, Han 
Company, builder; C. C. Collins & Son, Inc.,* dealers. 
Curtis design C-1024. There are many other styles in the Curtis Catalog. 


Good design has not added one 
to Curtis Woodwork prices 


Every article of Curtis Woodwork is mn! 
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| NOT SO, BOLIVIA 


wi one hand, but the arrow in my 
demade me sick; I couldn’t hang on. 
+ ive hit a ledge. The next I knew 
in-in an Indian shack in the pueblo.” 
orcome?” I says. ‘‘If they are hos- 
juyou say, how come they did not 
king you off?” 

thi they got a good look at me,”’ says 
y,‘they saw I was too beautiful to 


is scamp, that boy. But I was mad 

n, ccount of Gene. I would not let 

a2 me laugh. 

- jautiful,” I says, “‘as Naya?”’ 

tarred him; it had him wondering 

‘few. Gene, she tried to hush me 

did not want him to tell anything 

{yt want to; but I was mad. Many 

njfellow has made a mess of things 

yz. Some of these Indians are real 

en they are young. 

ouneard me,’’ I says, speaking sour. 

9 Naya?” 

4, says Jimmy, “she’s a—an old 

naat nursed me.” 

he was real nice of her,”’ I says, sar- 
Since when have you been calling 

orn sweetheart?” 

man,” says Jimmy, “‘she is a little 


} had to grin. I can’t explain; you 
cnw the boy is lying, but you cannot 
eeng like he is all right. 
av Lew,’ he says—he calls me uncle 
e me, though I am no kin to him, 
mld fellow that never had a son of 
wi—“ Uncle Lew,” he says, ‘‘that’s 
ot and I’ve got to stick to it. Please 
as me any questions, because I can’t 
r’ou. And I can’t even tell you 


heis the boy!’’ says Gene. ‘‘Spoken 
tie Trevelyan!’’—whatever a Tre- 
aj And she sits by him and holds his 
al tries to laugh to me, but tears 
iraer eyes, she was so glad to have 
iz and in his right mind. ‘Roll 
hop,” she says, “Uncle District 
né Lew! Banana oil is out.” 
its the way those kids talk half the 
hll your hoop means lay off of him 
uu your freight. That is, the boy 
slis allright. Banana oil means he 
acmake up any fish stories, because 
ovhe has got a good reason if he does 
eli You can understand them fine 
a are used to it. And Jimmy’s 
gis husky and says he has heard of 
, it she is sure the berries; which 
se is the one that hung up the stars 
ienoon. 
ajcould I do? I says, ‘“‘Well, why 
, U say so in the first place?”’ and 
sdind walked out. 
/snething had sure happened to that 
£; arm got well and his shoulder got 
ail he went through the motion of 
nithe same as ever, but his mind was 
On it. Sometimes he could be look- 
zi at you and never hear a word you 
F: would give orders and forget that 
idzive them; and, gentlemen, you 
tin a mine that way; it is a mercy 
Lit get somebody killed. It had me 
edI am telling you. I did not like the 
‘hi came into his face sometimes—his 
1e)-set and hot somehow, and some- 
mched and wicked around the 
hilt did not seem like Jimmy. 
2 onth we made the biggest clean-up 
ver made, but he did not let out a 
Dae way I thought he would. He 
sés, -“That’s good. That’s fine,” 
asent-minded; like it was all right, 
> lwent, but not much berries when 
‘aie to think of it. 
ergs, he would sit and stare off at 
i, Even with Gene; and, gentle- 
tlt does not go. You may trust your 
an, but if you are human, a thing like 
wisure get on your nerves; especially 
ris €@ woman in it. And Gene’s 
Syas not any too good about this 
thought she was just worried about 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


Jimmy; but it seems there was a reason. 
You know how women are. 

Never, gentlemen, tell a married man 
anything—not if his wife loves him. I am 
not saying she nagged him; Gene is not 
that kind. More likely she was just so easy 
to talk to that he did not realize that he 
was breaking his word, which he had swore 
not to tell. I know that kid; he will keep 
his word or break a leg. But a man cannot 
help being anxious about his wife when she 
had got trouble enough without being 
worried about him, and wanting to pacify 
her. It seems he told her—more like it was 
a joke, so she would not be scared. 

And she was not. That is the trouble 
with telling half the truth. Somebody may 
believe you, and what you did not tell will 
blow up in your face. 

That durn kid had been spying on 
Guatamo. That is this old Aztec I was tell- 
ing you about; the one that claims to be 
their king. He claims to be descended from 
Guatemotzin. The Spaniards say Guate- 
motzin was killed by Cortez after Mocte- 
zuma died, but the Indians claim he got 
away and headed north into the hills, try- 
ing to find the way back to the lost country 
where all the Nahua peoples came from; 
but he only got about a thousand miles and 
settled in that cave and died. 

I am not saying it is so; I am just tell- 
ing you. They claim he was the one that 
brought all these gold idols and altars from 
Tenochtitlan—the Town of Tenoch—in 
the valley of Anahuac; what we call Mexico 
City now. 

Jimmy, he was not thinking of the gold; 
not then. He was just out there hunting 
that Betsy mule like he said, when all of a 
sudden he saw this long painted canoe go 
slipping along down in that canyon, these 
naked hill Indians paddling, and old Gua- 
tamo huddled in his huitzin cape. He knew 
who it was, all right; he could see the sun 
on his gold headband, though he was two 
thousand —— Huh? No, not a crown. 
It is a thing they wore to hold their hair, 
but his is gold instead of wood. Yes, he 
wears plenty of gold; his poor old bones 
are fairly loaded with it; even his sandals 
are gold, though it does not do him much 
good because he cannot walk much. Some 
fellows caught him once and burned his feet 
up trying to make him tell where the gold 
idols was hid out. 

Huh?’ No, I reckon not. They never 
came back alive. Likely their hearts was 
burned on the very altars they was looking 
for. That is the old Aztec way of wor- 
shiping Huitzil’—cutting a man’s heart out 
alive; but nowadays they do not have the 
prisoners to practice on. 

Guatamo is a bad man to go fooling with. 
Himself, he could not hurt a fly, but there 
are a million Indians that will sure get you 
if you lay a finger on him. And Jimmy knew 
it, too; but you know how young fellows are. 
He did not stop to think. All of asudden it 
came to him that maybe he could find out 
where Guatamo lived, which is a thing no 
white man ever knew. So he kept out of 
sight and trailed along, and all of a sudden 
the canoe turned square at the cliff and 
went into it and out of sight. And he was 
sitting up there on his horse, noticing the 
landmarks so he could find the hole, when 
arrows started flying. 

The next he knew was in Guatamo’s cave. 
They took him there to see if the old hel- 
lion wanted to cut his heart out. 

Jimmy, he did not tell Gene that. Gene, 
she had seen Guatamo once; fact is he had 
more or less to do with her and Jimmy get- 
ting married. When Gene first come down 
here, she just happened to be staying at 
our house because it was not safe for her to 
ride on up to Siete Minas with her papa, 
and me and Jimmy took her over to see 
Moreno’s hacienda. Moreno is one of the 
richest men in my district, mostly Span- 
ish and very proud, which his daughter 
was the girl Jimmy was engaged to at the 
time. 


And. old Guatamo, he come down out of 
the hills to have a talk with Moreno about 
mistreating Indians. These peons have 
been kicked around by rich men for four 
hundred years, but now they are sort of 
getting their hopes up again since the revo- 
lutions have run so many Spaniards out of 
the country. I do not know what Guatamo 
thought he could do about Moreno shoot- 
ing and whipping his own servants; you 
cannot get them to stand up to their own 
master in cold blood. But he come down 
the river below the hacienda, and they all 
quit work and flocked down there to get his 
blessing. ; 

It is right funny, gentlemen. There was 
this queer old king of slaves down by the 
river, thinking of things four hundred years 
ago. There was the Morenos, rich and 
polite, thinking Gene was plumb scandal- 
ous because she had short hair and a short 
dress and a hat on. There was Jimmy, en- 
gaged to Elena and in love with Gene, 
being Spanish one minute and American 
the next, and putting his foot in his mouth 
every time he opened it. And there was 
me, doing my durnedest to keep the mess 
from blowing up completely; which it did. 
Moreno got mad at Jimmy, account of 
Gene, but Jimmy made him back down 
and apologize, and Moreno had to take his 
spite out on somebody. So him and his 
overseers waded into Guatamo’s camp 
meeting and knocked those peons key west 
and crooked, just to show them who was 
boss around there. 

He did not touch Guatamo; he knew 
better; but he herded them into a corral 
like cattle, and he had one of them tied up 
and whipped, the overseers holding them 
in line with guns to get their lesson. And 
Guatamo knew it and could not do a thing. 

But Jimmy would not stand for it. Not 
so, Bolivia! He made one dive at the over- 
seer with the whip and whaled the day- 
lights out of him. So the other overseers 
turned their back to take a crack at 
Jimmy, and the Indians jumped on them 
and there was one great-granddaddy of a 
scrap. You ought to been there, gentle- 
men. They come pretty near carving us 
all before the rurales came. 

Moreno, he had to leave the country for 


a while. You cannot blame him much for | 
being sore at Jimmy; but he got over it, | 


because Elena married a duke or something 
while they was hiding out in Spain. The 
duke is living on Moreno now. 

Guatamo, he just faded back into the 
hills. He is an easy fellow to forget. Years 
can go by and you will never hear a whis- 


per of him. Even when you are looking at | 
him, he does not seem exactly real—shriv- | 


eled and wrinkled till he does not look 


human, wrapped in his hwitzin cape, more | 


like an old, old crippled bird. You see his | 
eyes, shiny and black and still, and do not | 


realize that he is seeing you. But he can 
see all right; and he does not forget. A 
year or two is nothing to a man that can 
remember back four hundred years. 

So when they brought the kid to him in 
the cave, he saw it was the same freckled 
young Yankee that kept an Indian from 
being flogged once. So he did not cut his 
heart out. He had him put to bed and 
sent his own great-great-grandniece or 
something in to fan him. 

That was what Jimmy saw when he 
came to. He says if he had been a turkey 
he would have thought he was in paradise; 
but I do not know what turkeys have got 
to do with gold and beautiful girls. I 
reckon he was just joshing. That boy 
would joke to be hung. 

But you cannot blame him for feeling 
queer. Lying on this soft mat with a soft 
eatskin for a cover, a feather canopy over 
him, soft rich colors running up to this 
gold plate with jewels shining in the mid- 
dle; gold on the walls, and feather dra- 
peries, and silver herons, and no roof that 
he could see; a big torch burning like a 
candle by the dead, and the Princess Naya 
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kneeling by him, fanning, and staring at 
him with her big black eyes. No wonder 
mining did not seem much berries to him 
any more! 

Huh? Much obliged; the same. I take 
it kind of you. 

Vv 

O WONDER he could not take much 

interest in our monthly clean-up; he 
had seen more gold than we could dig out 
of the ground in twenty years. Big chairs 
of it, carved plates of it, statues of it—gold! 
Soft, shining, heavy yellow gold, already 
mined and worked, and nothing to do but 
kill a few men and cart it off. Oh, I am 
not blaming him! Old as I am ‘and little 
good as it would do me, I have waked up in 
a cold sweat from thinking of that one big 
statue of Huitzil’. Solid, it must be, and 
pure gold, or pretty near. I got a chance to 
heft it once when old Guatamo was not 
looking, and I could not even joggle it, 
though I am stouter than you think. And 
you can see how soft it is by the way it is 
dented where it fell once on the rocks— 
while they was bringing it from Anahuac, 
I reckon, four hundred years ago. I bet 
some peons got their hearts cut out for 
that. 

Sir? 

Yes, I have been there. But that was 
afterward, like I was telling you; when 
Concha went to pray about Gene’s baby. 
But do not let me keep you, gentlemen. I 
am just killing time. 

No, much obliged. I do not like my 
drinks to come so fast. When I was a young 
fellow I did not know any better, but now 
I know a man can use only so much of any- 
thing—liquor, or victuals, or comfort, or 
even gold. Gold! There is no liquor that 
can make a man so drunk or keep him 
drunk so long. Gold fever—I have had it, 
gentlemen. I hate to think how many 
years I wasted on the trail and how I acted 
when I made my strike at last. But it 
burns out like any other fever. There comes 
a day when you wake up with a dry heart, 
like the dry mouth of a morning after, and 
wonder what you thought your gold would 
buy. 

Jimmy was not my partner then. I had 
nobody to be glad for but just Concha, and 
she never cared. Indians are queer that 
way. Year after year she trailed with 
me—the hills did not seem lonesome to her; 
she was satisfied. She starved with me be- 
cause I was her man. But she is not a lady, 
gentlemen; not the way we mean. She did 
not know how to stop werk and live on 
money. That is why a few thousand dol- 
lars went sour on me, the way a million 
would on you. . 

Sir? Well, I have never had a million 
either, but I know it would not do me any 
good. I would rather just have something 
to be working at, and a young fellow to be 
always joshing about it, and a girl like Gene 
to keep him satisfied, and a husky little 
gringo growing up to call me grandpa or I 
will know the reason why. A baby has got 
a right to have two grandpas, and Jimmy’s 
papa died. 

Guatamo can keep his gold, for all of me. 
Oh, lam not blaming Jimmy! He is young 
and full of life, and things get hold of him. 
He could not help figuring how it could be 
done. He knew it was no use to tackle that 
cave with guns; you would get stuck full 
of arrows before you saw a thing to shoot 
at. No use to try to sneak inside in a 
canoe; he had seen the mantrap in that 
tunnel. But we have learned ways of kill- 
ing people that they never heard of. 

There is a cold wind sucking into the 
tunnel day and night. He figured how you 
could throw down bombs of gas, like in the 
German war, and then sit back and smoke 
your pipe until they was all dead. 

He did not tell Gene that. Not so, 
Bolivia! It seems he made more of a joke 
of it with her. Those kids can have fun out 
of anything. They called it Allie Barber 
and his Forty Thieves, though I never 
heard of Guatamo or his Indians stealing 
anything; it is from a yarn about a man 
that had a cave full of gold. And this girl 
Naya, they called her Fat Emma, though 
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she is not fat or nothing like it. She is a 
slim girl and durn beautiful. 

He did not tell me anything. But I could 
see him thinking, and once or twice I tried 
to talk to him. 

“Son,” I says, “something is eating you, 
and has been ever since you had that 
trouble with the Indians. Sometimes it 
helps to get a thing off your chest. Don’t 
you want to come clean with me?”’ 

“No,” says Jimmy—short, like that. 

“Then I’ll tell you,” says I. “I can see 
through a grindstone all right if it has got 
a hole in it. While you was out of your 
head you said something about Ixtac- 
cicoyotl—about White Fox,” I says, “and 
Concha was seared green. She will not tell 
me, and there is only one thing she is 
scared to talk about, and that is anything 
that has got anything to do with Guatamo. 
You have found out something.” 

“Interesting,’”’ says Jimmy, “‘if true.’’ 

“Yeah,” I says, and watched his eyes to 
see if they would flicker. ‘‘Is it a woman, 
Jimmy? Or gold?” 

They did not flicker. They did worse. 
They got kind of hard and blank. I can’t 


explain. Looking straight at me, but not: 


letting me see into them; like something 
pulled over them. I can’t explain. 

“Pay your money,” says he, short and 
ugly, ‘and take your choice.” 

Yes, and he even figured how he could 
get the gold out of the country. You could 
not ship gold idols and old Aztec things; 
the Government would take them away 
from you. But we have got our own smel- 
ter and ship bullion every month. That was 
how far he had already gone in thinking— 
melting down statues that people have 
worshiped for a thousand years, to say 
nothing of killing men. 

But I believe he would have took it out 
in thinking. A nice young fellow cannot 
start robbing and murdering in cold blood. 
I do not think he would ever have gone 
near that cave again if it had not been for 
Concha. 

He seemed to be forgetting it; or maybe 
the idea of his son coming along kind of 
put it out of his mind. He was right wor- 
ried about Gene. Her health was fine, 
but Are you married, gentlemen? 
Then you will know Gene was not going 
crazy; but Jimmy did not; this is their 
first. She started taking queer manias. 
One while she took to fretting about dust 
settling on top of the door and window 
frames where she could not see it, though 
their house had not been built more than 
a year, and the air is clean out there. She 
could not rest until the women climbed up 
there and scrubbed them. 

But shucks! I remember our store- 
keeper’s wife—once she took to hankering 
for ice cream, which she had never tasted 
any but about three times in her life, and 
she pretty near pestered Gonzalo into send- 
ing all the way to Orendain for some. He 
did not do it; they do not humor women 
much; they figure having babies is just 
their regular Huh? 

I was just telling you. One day Jimmy 
come storming over to my house and yells 
at me, “‘Where’s Concha?” 

This was at noon, and I had not more 
than got into the house, but I could hear 
the women getting dinner; I did not think 
a thing. “‘Around the house somewhere,” 
I says. ‘‘But, son, I am not deaf.” 

A deaf man could have heard him all 
right. He went storming through the 
house and out the back and around to the 
front again, yelling and calling them. 
“Gene! Gene! Concha!’ But Gene and 
Concha did not answer. He went tearing 
down to the river and back again; and men 
going by from the mine stopped with their 
mouth open to see what was the matter. 

You could hear him all over the place, 
but nothing answered. Only faint echoes 
rolling down out of the hills behind the 
house, like something laughing, far away 
and still. I had to grab hold of him to make 
him tell me. 

“The women say they left right after 
breakfast,” says he, panting. “They’ve 
taken the canoe with the gasoline kicker!” 
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“What for?” I says, which Concha does 
not care a thing about canoeing. It is not 
fun to her. She did enough of it in the old 
days to keep her pacified the rest of her life. 

“Has Concha been talking about Cen- 
teotl?”’ says he, distracted. 

“No,” I says, which they do not talk 
much about their gods. “Not to me. 
Why? What about it?’’ 

“She has to Gene,” says Jimmy. ‘Been 
at her to go and pray so the baby will be 
born strong and brave. Gene told me so. 
But she laughed, Uncle Lew! She seemed 
to think it was just one of Concha’s quaint 
ideas!” 

“They are not quaint,’ I says, “to 
Concha. But surely you don’t think she 
got Gene to take stock in it?” 

“No,” says Jimmy, groaning. ‘“I—I 
don’t know. You know how queer she’s 
been!” 

He did not notice the men standing there; 
I did not realize, myself, till afterward; but 
three of them could talk English—a Ger- 
man shift boss named Miller, and a half- 
white Mexican from Ixtlan, and a white 
hobo named Charley Something. Last year 
we had a regular plague of hobos drifting 
down from the railroad camps north of 
Tepic, and they was pretty sick of hoboing 
by the time they hit our camp; but they 
seldom stayed long enough to learn their 
last names. Not that it matters what his 
name was now! 

Afterward I remembered them standing 
there with both ears stuck up like jack 
rabbits. Plenty of people have heard yarns 
about Guatamo’s gold. 

“It’s all my fault,” says Jimmy, cursing. 
“T don’t know how I came to tell her. But 
I didn’t want her to be worried. I didn’t 
tell her how much gold there was. I didn’t 
tell her I was lucky to get away alive. I 
told her they wouldn’t have hurt me if I 
hadn’t been shooting at a sacred crane. Of 
course she was curious about Guatamo’s 
cave—who wouldn’t be? It seemed to 
amuse her, and God knows she’s had little 
enough s : 

That was the truth. Gene is an active 
kid and she had been cooped up till she felt 
like she would yell; and she got to thinking 
about that wonderful cave which —— 

“She doesn’t realize,” says Jimmy, “how 
they live on hair trigger day and night. 
I just made a sort of Arabian Nights of it. 
I never thought I told her how Gua- 
tamo said I could get to him if I ever 
wanted to see him again—by the river, but 
alone—one at a time, the way the Indians 
come. He told me what to say, and I told 
her that too. It seemed to tickle her. She 
said it over till she learned it. Said she was 
going to try it. But she laughed, I tell you! 
I thought she was just kidding! I iy 

“Sure she was,”’ I says. “Likely she has 
forgot all about it by now.” 

“No,” says Jimmy. ‘She said she was 
going—today.”’ 

That is one trouble with joshing; you 
can say a thing and nobody will believe you. 
Gene, she did not want him to believe her; 
she knew it was not sensible; but she got to 
thinking about it, like Gonzalo’s wife and 
the ice cream, and it sounded easy—just 
step down to the river and into the canoe. 
More like a picnic. She claims it seemed 
right reasonable at the time. 

I am not blaming Concha. She fairly 
worships Gene, but she is an Indian and she 
thought it was the thing to do. 

Whew! Gentlemen, that is not my idea 
of a picnic. I tried to get the kid to leave 
his gun at home, which if it came to fighting 
we could kill some of them all right, but it 
would not do us any good if the rest of them 
killed Gene and Concha. But he was fairly 
crazy; you could not tell him anything. 
He was saddled and gone before I even 
caught my horse. I lit out after him, and 
once I saw him about a mile up the trail, 
and thought I saw a ‘naked Indian running 
by him. 

I never once thought to look behind me. 
That is rough Huh? 

Oh, certainly, sir. Go right ahead. 

Telephones are quite a thing, huh? I 
reckon you and your friend are used to 


| 


them, but they still give me qui, 
They have a telephone from ¢ 
clear to Orendain, near fifty r 
crow flies, and they tell me yoy; 
man cough. So I reckon it is pol 
to talk right here in the same ci} 
reckon his friend can hear him 
he is talking? 
VI 

H, THAT is all right, sir, | 
nothing but time. Where f 
off? Oh, yes, about this naked | 
| 


ning by Jimmy’s stirrup. Those 
sure run; and they can keep it 
fast as a horse can go on trails 
That is rough going; a horse 
through some of those barrancas j 
to climb out and go around by th 
in again. It kept me busy yi 
up without breaking my horse’s 
And I did not catch up. Not: 
That boy was going two jumps | 
he did not give a durn for any hy. 
not then. I was four miles behiy 
shot over the edge and went, 
down that canyon wall, and if ¢; 
was still with him, I bet he }; 
“Now I lay me” to Huitzil’, Bi 
find them dead at the bottom, ' 
down to where his horse was | 
other time, I could not see a sou 
I knew the cave was somewh 
neighborhood. And he had com)| 
I could see places where a horse’: 
scratched the rock. But it is j. 
above the river, and it rears up | 
sharp as a church roof; no hj 
climb it. And there was rocks : 
that would hide a man, but nc 
I kept expecting arrows any min| 
not know what to do. Up on tl 
you could still see the sun, but in 
crack it was already dusk, Blue | 
water gurgling under tall cliffs | 
gurgled for ten thousand years, | 
sky empty as a dead man’s eyes 
All of a sudden I heard a wom: 
ing. Faint and far off, but cle:; 
until those echoes took it up an¢| 
into ghostly laughing; and I am}| 
my hair stood up. I have heard | 
cats yell for forty years, and | 
something like a woman being | 
but I never heard a cat scream, | 
I can’t stand it!” 
I knew too much about the | 
worship to their gods; or used | 
they had the prisoners. Huitzil’ «| 
he is their war god, and a cruel b)| 
But I could not find a hole a mc| 
get into, much less a horse. 
And there was an Indian stand | 
elbow. That is, he was naked liki| 
brown as one, only this cloth a! 
middle and a band of gold around} 
But his muscles bulged under 
which an Indian’s do not unless | 
worked or old; and this te: 


young. He is not more than twer. 
two. And his hair is black, bu 
curly, which an Indian’s is not 
eyes are gray—blue gray, and b! 
like a white man’s when he hates) 
I thought he was going to fly | 
did not know he was hating ee 
cause I was Jimmy’s partner—ai 
Naya, I mean. He is the one she | 
to marry. He will be king when 
tamo dies, if ever. 


But he had got his orders from €: 

I do not know how they find out j) 
is happening, but they do. They 
was trailing Jimmy, and they kne| 
and the half-breed and this Char) 
was trailing me. P| 
He snarls something at me in.) 
but he can talk Spanish pretty ge 
he wants to, White Fox can; and 
not talk in his throat like an India 
his mouth like a white man. His' 
deep but kind of sweet. And, ge! 
you ought to hear that White F 
You would not think so much vol 
come out of any man. Not loud,! 
just much; I can’t explain. Mor 
in the woods where trees are big; 
wind singing deep and all arou) 
(Continued on Page 127) 


(ontinued from Page 122) 
g¢ he makes up his own songs. They 
ja gift from one of his great-great- 
ip: that was named Coyotl too; but 
{ {em was @ white man or I miss my 
nt Yes, the cave is just beyond that 
stking out of the canyon wall. Yes, 
.aget into it horseback if you know 
‘ay but you will drown yourself if you 
«was just going to tell you. White 
humps into the river and motions 
9 lide my horse down quick. He 
=:t about twenty feet and shows me 
-{ turn, and upstream and in behind 
4g, and pulls my horse behind some 
oes in the water and motions me to 
m breath. 
nimen, I held it. Because there was 
gt Indians perching around with 
»¢ 1 their bowstrings, and one of them 
4)s arrow back and pointed it at me. 
az bows are something to hold back; 
wi drive an arrow through a bull; 
dnot know how long we waited, and 
jymoved a muscle. That is why 
sure so good at hiding. They can be 
might and you will not see them be- 
> tzy do not move. 
atave is sure a bad place to slip up 
Tre in front of it where we was 
ir, the echoes bring you every rock 
eqs. I thought it was a regiment of 
but it was just one horse. That 
‘a and the half-breed, they was will- 
ot Charley take the chances while 
syed back up on the cliff and 
ne. Or maybe they could not hold 
yar. Maybe he thought he was going 
igright in and get himself a chunk of 
ar never fool with working any more. 
eid him go into the river like I did, 
jenissed the place and went plunk 
dip water. I heard his horse climb 
nizallop off; but he had lost Charley. 
wrchim splash and sputter for a min- 
an then I could not hear a thing. 
10 Indians could; I saw their eyes. 
sre enough, that fool hobo come 
vit up that ridge and stuck his head 
mint where they was watching. One 
ie\rrows snicked the rock and went 
igip into the sky, but two of them 
sdiquare into his skull. I remember 
> yo bright feathers hanging down. 
enis friends got tired waiting for him 
07. 
\nite Fox took me on into the cave. 
oiers did not go; you know, it is a 
dilace. . . . Huh? Yes, it is right 
» thind these rocks. Yes, you could 
yo a canoe and never see it. The 
ths nearly under water—Lord knows 
dp on one side. It is a lake under- 
n¢ a big spring, I reckon, because 
wier is ice cold, though you do not 
ny current because it is so deep. I 
aver how I shivered—pitch dark and 
yind me wet to the waist and not too 
limy mind. I felt the roof go up, and 
litts high in the air, and heard the 
, lin voice of old Guatamo crying to 
i, 
ul Yes, it is high inside. There is 
e teocalli by the shore of the lake—a 
dliof their gods; a pyramid with steps 
ll'our sides, the sacrificial stone on 
ad idols and altars with the ever- 
ngire. It must be near a hundred feet 
O hese cracks in the cliff where the 
nz sun strikes through and shines on 
b statue of Huitzil’, and the roof is 
eviere above that. It is a place where 
taock has buckled and heaved up— 
hadred feet, to judge from the out- 


esyou can see the buckle in the face 
heliff. It runs all the way up to the 
4m. That ridge sticking out is part 
‘, ad these big rocks in the water are 
shat. broke off. 

ir) Yes, that canyon has a name. No, 
I c not say. 

hjure; no harm in wondering. Many 
athas, 

a] right glad I met up with you gen- 
ne Jimmy, he has got friends here, 
tey are young fellows and seem to 
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think I have got one foot in the grave. I 
do not know what to say to them. They 
are so busy just—just being young; I 
can’t explain. Working and joshing and 
thinking what they are going to do tomor- 
row. They never seem to wonder what 
these hills could tell. 

You catch a glimpse of it sometimes. 
Men rising up through centuries to lead 
them on, and leaving names that men re- 
member yet—like giants moving somewhere 
in the mist. 

Take their god Quetzal’—there is a 
statue of him in that cave. He was not 
cruel like their fighting god Huitzil’. He 
had blue eyes and yellow hair. And whisk- 
ers; yellow ones, or so the story goes. The 
Fair God, they called him. Now where did 
they get that idea, a thousand years before 
they ever saw a white man? He came 
from the Eastern Sea, where Vera Cruz is 
now, and taught them to plant corn and 
take care of the sick ones and live decent. 
He had a long staff with a winged snake in 
silver on it; that is what Quetzalcoatl 
means, Feathered Snake; but I have heard 
it was the sign of a doctor in Europe or 
somewhere once. He tried to get them to 
stop human sacrifice, and Huitzil’ picked a 
quarrel with him and he had to leave the 
country. He went back into the sunrise on 
a raft made out of snakes—live ones; or 
so the story goes. 

But you know what that means. This 
one lone white man—he got old and maybe 
sick, and could not hold his own against 
the priests. He knew they would cut his 
heart out alive; he had to use some trick 
to get away—some magic to keep them 
thinking he was a god. He told them he 
was coming back, and after he was gone 
they realized how good he was, and kept 
expecting him six hundred years. 

You cannot keep from wondering who he 
was. You cannot keep from wondering 
where he died, out on his raft alone, when 
he had done the best he could for them. 

Columbus was a tenderfoot compared to 
him. He makes a heap of difference today. 
Because the Spaniards came, and one of 
them had blue eyes and yellow whiskers, 
and the people said Quetzal’ had come and 
brought his friends along, and the priests 
claimed it was no use to fight against the 
gods. Maybe the Spaniards could have 
licked them anyway; but I do not believe 
it. I hear they had a hard time as it was. 

Sir? No, this statue of Quetzal’ is not 
pure gold; it is gold on copper; it tings 
like a bell when you tap it. It is squat and 
ugly, like they thought gods ought to look, 
but I admit I said a little prayer to him— 
for him, I mean. I know he was not a god, 
but he was a brave man and nobody will 
ever know. 

Yes, the statue of Huitzil’ is solid. Yes, 
it is better than life size; the tip of his war 
bonnet stands near seven feet, and he is 
thicker than a man. But if you are in a 
hurry, gentlemen —— 

No, sir, I do not want a drink. 

Yes, Gene was in there. Getting off my 
horse, I stumbled and fell over something, 
and it was her canoe pulled up on the 
shore. I nicked my shin against the gaso- 
line kicker, and I can’t tell you what a 
feeling it gave me—this bright chunky 
little piece of machinery in that spooky 
place where everything was cruel and dark 
and old. 

Blind as a bat, I was. Going by that 
pyramid, I pretty near stepped off into that 
black ice-cold lake. White Fox, he caught 
me; quick as a cat, he is; and strong? He 
pretty near unjointed my backbone. He 
lugged me up a rocky slope, and there was 
doors cut in the wall and a light showing 
through feather curtains. I stepped too 
high and stumbled in and pretty near 
knocked Jimmy over. 

It would not have took much. The boy 
was white around the gills and pretty 
shaky, but he tried to grin. 

“You—you’re just in time,” says he. 
“ce It’s a ” 

Huh? Sure, I will be glad to meet any 
friend of yours.» Howdy do, doctor? I am 
pleased to meet you, sir. Have a chair. 
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Huh? Well, maybe a little drink would not 
do us any harm; but you cannot buy it. 
Not so, Bolivia! This is on me. I was just 
telling them, doctor, about the time my 
partner’s son was born. 

It was quite a surprise, which we was not 
expecting the little rascal for a Sir? 

Yes, that is right. Yes, I have seen the 
cave myself. No, sir, I do not mind de- 
scribing it; if you can find it and get out 
alive, you will know as much as I do. Here 
is the tunnel going in. Here is where it nar- 
rows and they can drop rocks on you. Here 


is this black lake—I do not know how big; | 


it is too dark to see. Here is this temple on 
the shore. . . 
with all their gods on top. Here the ground 
runs up to doors cut into the back part 
where they live. Bedrooms you might call 


them; I was just telling these gentlemen— | 


that is where my partner woke up one time 
when he got an arrow through his shoulder 
and fell over the cliff. 

Well, you can imagine, doctor. 
pected to wake up dead, but there he was 
on a soft mat with a feather canopy over 
him, and gold and silver everywhere, and a 


beautiful girl down on her knees, fanning | 


and staring at him with her big, solemn 
black eyes. 


“Hello!”’ says Jimmy. ‘‘ Where are we, 


and if so, who?” 
VII 


UT Nayanenetzin—her name is Naya, 


doctor; tzin means she is royalty, and 
mene means baby or child, because she is not 
married yet—she does not talk English or 
Spanish either; and Jimmy does not talk 
Nahua, but he did not give a durn. You 
know how young fellows are with pretty 
girls. He talked to her anyway, joshing 
and laughing because she did not under- 
stand. 
Naya, she did not know what to make of 


him at first. They do not do much laugh- | 


ing around there. It is a sad place when 


you come to think of it. 


the glory of long centuries gone by. 

But you do not know my partner, doctor. 
First thing you know, he had her smiling 
too. It must have been a novelty to her— 
born and raised in that dark and gloomy 
place; I reckon she never saw the open sun- 
shine in her life; her skin is barely cop- 
pered, though she is pure Indian. She is 


right beautiful. She has got big eyes and a | 


soft baby mouth that looks like she has 


never laughed; but Jimmy, he trained her. | 


That is their name for him—Laughing 
White Man. 

He would laugh and call her sweetheart, 
and she would just come running, all fixed 
to smile for him. 


She is a tall girl, and you do not realize | 


how young she is until she smiles—more 
like a baby, though she is thirteen and 
going to be married. She did not know 


what “‘sweetheart’’ meant, but White Fox | 


did; he can talk Spanish pretty good; and 
he felt like carving ——- Huh? No, lam 


just calling him White Fox because these | 


gentlemen seem to think there is something 
tricky about saying Ixtaccicoyotl, which is 


his name. He is the prince and Naya is en- | 


gaged to him. 

You cannot blame him for hating Jimmy. 
I noticed his eyes, but I did not know what 
he was sore about till one day I heard a sort 


of commotion, and there was him and | 
Jimmy all tangled up and rolling on the | 


ground like a pair of —— Huh? 

Oh, four-five days. If you are a doctor 
you will know that Gene could not travel 
right away; but she is a healthy girl 
and Huh? Well, maybe it was 
longer. I did not keep track exactly. 

Yes, they let us stay. Yes, I got to know 
it pretty good. Sir? Oh, ten or twelve, I 
reckon; their war god and their harvest 
god and their sun god and their wind god 
and—I forget. Huitzil’, he seems to be the 
main one. He is their fighting god. They 
say he was born with his hands full of 
arrows and humming-bird feathers on his 
left leg—that is what Huitzilopochtli 
means, Feathers on the Left—and jumped 
right up and chased his grown brothers into 


. Huh? No, just a pyramid | 


He ex- | 


It is not only a | 
church; it is all that is left of an empire and | 
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FREE: 


7 day test Free. Don’t buy yet. 
Wait tillthe 7 day supply proves 
itself, Write me... today, 


EFORE 
SHAVING . . 


Actual microscopic view. Torn pores 
have had chance to partly heal. 


ERE are actual photographs of the 

skin. Before and after shaving. 
And you men with tender skins know that 
after shaving the face feels worse than it 
looks. (Hair spikes your razor didn’t get— 
wide open pores—torn skin!) 

Before shaving the ordinary skin has 
had a chance to partly heal, but more than 
a 24 hour healing process is necessary for 
tender skins. 

Daily mutilation of tender skins de- 
mands this: 

A cream that cools and soothes... as 
you shave. That’s why we made this new 
shaving cream. 

A brand new cooling, soothing ingredient 
in Ingram’s Shaving Cream does away with 
the necessity of hot towels—fancy lotions. 


7 Shaves—FREE 


Ingram’s Shaving Cream is being used by 
thousands of men with tender skins. J?’s 
proved itself. But note this: 

Don’t buy. Accept it at our expense. Be 
sure of it. Write me today—ask for your 
sample tube containing 7 cool shaves. Free. 
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a lake and drowned them. Yes, for a baby, 
he must have been quite a fighter. 

Sir? Well, he is kind of thick and ugly. 
No, sir, I do not remember exactly. Just 
ugly, like all their idols. - No, sir, I 
could not say. . Yes, it seems to me 
there was. . . . No, cannot besure... . 
Well, here is these altars on the pyramid 
and the gods kind of standing around. No, 
I do not remember just how. Yes, there is 
quite a lot of writing. The walls of the 
main cave are covered with it as high as a 
man can reach. . . . No, sir, I do not re- 
member. . . . Guatamo, he would read it 
by the hour, and White Fox would say it in 
Spanish for us, but I could not make head 
or tail of it. Kings doing this and that, the 
year so-and-so of Fish or Rabbit, and signs 
curled up if the king said yes, and down if 
he said no. And Oh, yes; signs like 
on this gold piece. This gentleman seemed 
to think it was a piece of money, but 

Yes, thatis whatI toldhim. . . . You 
know about the Nahuas, doctor? 

Well, I will be durned! What is the use 
of me telling you when you know more 
about it than I do? I thought Guatamo 
was the only man alive that could still 
read their writing. I am proud to know 
you, sir! Deveras es un gusto dar con uno 
G@ quién no le estrafia lo que Oh, I 
thought you: talked Spanish. How come 
you can read Aztec writing then? 

I did not mean to hurt your feelings, 
doctor; I was just saying it is a pleasure to 
meet a man that knows. Yes, sure there is 
a difference between studying a thing and 
just hearing yarns. All I know is what my 
wife has told me, one time or another in the 
last thirty years. No, she is not an Aztec; 
she is a Chichimec, which is an older 
Sir? 

No, sir. She did not tell me about the 
cave; I just finished telling you I was 
there. . . . No,sir, cannot besure. .. . 
No, I did not notice exactly. All I know is 
just what I am telling you. 

Well, sir, that is your business. I cannot 
help whether you believe it or not. 

Yes, far as I know, we are the only white 
men that ever did. 

Sir? Oh, yes; I forgot to tell you. 
Miller and the half-breed, they must have 
realized finally that something had hap- 
pened to Charley. So they got away from 


| there. They got a few roughnecks to help 


them—white men; you ‘could not hire an 
Indian—and waited for a dark night and 
slipped into the tunnel. They did not know 
it was fixed for that. I heard a smashing 
and yelling and Sir? 

Well, not all at once. Finally, yes. 

H-s-st! Waiter! See what the gentle- 
men will have. 

No, sir, they did not get the gold. Not 
so, Bolivia! They made a game try, but 


| that cave is a bad place to tackle. First 


off, you cannot get into that canyon with- 
out some Indian knowing it. If it is too 
dark for arrows, they just wait till you get 
into the tunnel, and just touch a button 
and down comes fifty tons of rock. 

Drink hearty, gentlemen! 

No, it did not kill them all. It smashed 
the first boat all right, but Miller and three- 
four of them swum out and started shoot- 
ing, and the second boat slipped in because 
they cannot drop the rock but once. Seem- 
like the cave was full of them, shooting and 


| yelling. I grabbed my pants and gun and 


galloped out and See this scar? That 
is where an arrow gashed me, whizzing by. 
Indians was fairly pouring in from the back 
part of the cave. No, they do not live in 
there; not all of them; only Guatamo and 
his priests and kinfolks, like Naya and her 
mother and White Fox. But there is a 
tunnel winding up two thousand feet and 
out on the mesa, and the alarm got to this 
pueblo I was telling you about. 

The robbers had got up on the pyramid 
and was shooting from behind the gods. 
You could see fire spitting out, but nothing 
to shoot at, till all of a sudden a light blazed 
out from everywhere. No, not electric 
light; you could not see where it came 
from. . . . No, sir, I do not know if they 
touch a button or what. . . . Yes, I know 
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they touch a button for the rock; I looked 
it over afterward. 

Yes, they have any number of tricks; 
I was going to tell you. But I am getting 
thirsty again. Where is that durn waiter? 

Well, sir, that was sure a sight. This 
magic light that did not make a shadow; 
this black lake shimmering and this black 
pyramid looming up, gold shining on the 
steps where old Guatamo put his feet when 
they carried him up to worship; gold on the 
altars and jewels twinkling like in the sun, 
and smoke from guns mixed up with smoke 
from sacred fires, and the big gold idols 
standing there. Tons and tons of gold, and 
robbers using it for a shield! 

The Indians did not like to shoot at their 
own gods. White Fox, he started up the 
steps with nothing but a knife, and Miller 
leaned out to take a shot at him; but 
Jimmy drilled him. Miller come tumbling 
down and White Fox grabbed him up, 
though Miller was a big man, and held him 
over his shoulders to stop the bullets, and 
come galloping back to thank Jimmy for 
saving his life. They was good friends after 
that; but Miller was shot full of holes. 

That was when I saw the water rising. 
White Fox had to splash through it, coming 
back. Up and up, covering the pyramid a 
step ata time. Up and up the slope toward 
the doors at the back of the cave; but it 
did not quite reach us. They have got it 
figured to a gnat’s heel. That pyramid was 
under water while the bedrooms was still 
dry. 

Yes, sure it drowned the sacred fires; 
but they put them out every fifty-two 
years anyway, and they did not dare to let 
those fellows out alive. - Huh? No, 
the arrows put some of them out of their 
misery, but some of them swum out of 
range and 

Huh? 

Say, young fellow, I bet your mamma 
did not teach you to come butting in where 
gentlemen are talking. I reckon you are 
one of the young dudes Jimmy introduced 
me to, but I do not give a durn. If you 


want to see me, you can sit over there and: 


wait till we are through, or you can take a 
walk and cool yourself off. Just suit your- 
self. 

Excuse me, gentlemen. Young fellows 
have not got any manners nowadays. 
Where did I leave off? Oh, yes, these fel- 
lows being drowned. Some of them tried 
to swim out, but the tunnel was thirty feet 
under water by that time. We could see 
them struggling quite a while; but finally 
they all went under, and the water went 
down and the Indians gathered up their 
bodies, because that lake is where they get 
their drinking water. 

No, I do not know why they do not keep 
that light on all the time. I would if it 
was me. 

Whose turn is it to buy a drink? 
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No, nothing much happened | 
Yes, they showed us a real | 
They give us a banquet eve 
Guatamo sitting on his throne, ,, 
tiful girl to wait on Jimmy and it 
on me. Oh, yes, and when Ge). 
to travel, they give us a pocke} 
trinkets. See this thunder-bj 
That is one of them. ‘ 

No, sir, I never have been }| 
ways meant to, but I never see, 
around to it. 

Well, if nobody else will buy| 
will. H-s-st! Waiter! See wh; 
if WAS afraid you could not | 

face straight, Jimmy. This , 
asked a million questions about 
and I thought he was just inter - 
finally he started getting funny, | 
ing him about Miller and the | 
trying to slip into the tunnel ; 
watchman on that shelf drop), 
and knocking the bottom out of . 
but Mister Doctor cut his eye; 
at his friends and smiled sar, 
polite. 

“‘And the robbers were all kil 
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he. 

Kind of mocking me, you }) 
thought I was making it up; ; 
him up a good one while I was a: 
them touching buttons and dro} | 
fifty tons at atime. I had the wa'| 
and drowning them off the pyr| 
teen or forty of them; I forget. | 
not think it was anything just to | 
boat sunk and be shot full of arrc; 

He would not think it was ar, 
make friends with Ixtaccicoyot] | 
tling with him and grinning li) 
when he could throw you every {| 
so, Bolivia! If anybody asks yi 
cicoyotl is a friend of yours be) 
saved his life. 

No, much obliged, Jimmy, 1 | 
more drinks already than I wa. 
that is not what makes me feel || 
ing. 

I was just thinking of stylish | 
in that cave, and beautiful girls), 
us. Yes, sir! 

You could not tell those fellow: 
lion years. Naya, for instance; tl) 
see that she was a beautiful child,, 
would not see the pity of it—ey| 
smiled for them, timid and wishfi| 
does. Or Ixtaccicoyotl; they wor) 
is a handsome fellow and a slick | 
but they would not wonder whe! 
that big deep voice of his, or the b) 
makes him look and act like a w! 
when he is supposed to be pu’ 
royalty. 

But they would be hot dog a} 
gold. 

Huh? Well, let them hunt. It! 
it was on a river, and there is 1; 
than six of them in twenty mil 
place. I told them it was under a | 
the cliff, and if they can find a | 
yards of cliff that is not buckled J) 
your hat. And if they stumble ¢) 
well, they can never say I did 
them. They will leave their ski} 
Miller and that Charley hobo, and! 
any fancy touches either. Whi 
have got a perfect right to do. 

But do not worry, Jimmy. Th| 
I am a windy old liar from the wo, 
saw their faces, and it was worth t| 
They do not believe a man cou) 
about that gold and keep his he! 
They do not know you, Jimmy. ‘| 
not know Gene, and they have ne! 
that son of yours. They do not kn\| 
well off is. They would know all | 
million dollars, but Indians are ju‘! 
to them; and they would not see th'| 
square has made you and your W’ 
son a million friends. g 

Ho-hum! Well, come on, Jim! 
must be nearly ten o’clock. Cities ! 
all right for them that likes excl) 
but not me. Not so, Bolivia! I 4) 
be glad when morning comes and 
started home. é 
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that he did say. But he’ll know they’re 
not true when he thinks it over. He was 
all stirred up before hand, you know. He 
pitched into me red hot.’’ 

So that was the kernel of it—John Thorpe, 
for whom he had always felt so much ad- 
miration and gratitude! Her bosom swelled, 
but she wished first of all to understand the 
situation clearly; so she only asked softly, 
“What else had you tried, Ned?” 

He grinned wanly. ‘‘ Metzler. I thought 
he might buy back the Orawine stock; but 
Metzler’s a cheerful cannibal too.” Then 
he corrected that. “‘ Really, it’s probable he 
doesn’t want the stock back. But if he 
does want it back he’s going to wait and 
buy cheap from the sheriff. He knows I’m 
on the rocks. That’s one of the troubles of 
the situation. Everybody knows I’m on the 
rocks. If I’ve got anything to sell it can 
probably be bought cheaper from the sher- 
iff. If I lose this lawsuit with Beckwith 
I not only don’t get anything for the land; 
but I owe Butz & Langley the fifty thou- 
sand dollars they’ve already paid me, and 
they’ll probably get a big judgment for 
damages too.” 

Something that had been in her mind for 
days now burst forth urgently: “Ned! 
I want you to get some other lawyer besides 
my father! You must get another lawyer!”’ 

“Your father’s a very good lawyer,’’ he 
replied calmly. 

“But not for you,” she urged. “Honey, 
he doesn’t think you can win this suit 
against Beckwith. I know he doesn’t think 
you can win it. You must get another 
lawyer—one that does think you will win.” 

“Afraid I’d have a hard time to find 
one,”’ he said soberly. “I haven’t got a 
scrap of evidence, and Beckwith’s got a 
valid deed. Nobody thinks I can win it.” 

That was too much. She bent forward, 
her hands coming together. ‘‘But you can 
win it, Ned! You will win it! It’s right! 
You must get a lawyer who knows you’re 
going to win it; who can make the court 
see it!”” Her voice rang with conviction, 
then fell into an exclamation of dismay: 
“Oh, Ned! You’re not giving up?” 

He took the outburst quietly, and there 
was no emotion in his reply. 

“No; I’m not giving up on the lawsuit. 
I’m going to fight it through to the last 
ditch—fight it all I know. But since my 
talk with John Thorpe this afternoon I got 
a new angle on it. I was like you, Nellie; 
I felt that I’d got to win—simply got to! 
But when I listened to old John pitching 
into me, it sort of came to me that I didn’t 
have to win, after all. I mean, I didn’t 
have to win the lawsuit and the money.” 

He glanced down, as though pondering 
an inner experience, and up again. 

“You see, they’re all thumbs down to 
me now, even good old John Thorpe. And 
if I’m going to be shot I want to do it 
cleanly. If they’re bound to have it that 
way, all right; I’m ready. But I don’t 
want to go down howling. So I’m not torn 
up about it any more. I’m ready. Some- 
how it’s all out of my hands. I’ve done all 
I could. So what I want now is just to 
make a clean job of it—stand up straight 
and take the shot decently.” 

He pondered a moment more and made 
an appeal to her. 

“You know I hate it, Nell. It will be 
poor luck for you and the youngsters. 
We'll have to go back to where we started 
from and start all over again. But if we’re 
going to get wiped out—vwell, we can stand 
up straight and manage to smile a little; 
do it cleanly, you know. And there’s some- 
thing else to think of; that is, what I owe 
John Thorpe. He’s stood by me, and I 
want to protect him all I can. You see, if 
Butz & Langley start this suit it will be a 
lien on my property. I owe the bank a lot 
of money. I want to go over there in the 
morning, before a suit is started, and assign 
everything I’ve got to him. That will wipe 
the slate as much as I’m able-to, and we'll 
start over again.” 
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She lifted to the thought that he stood 
cool and upright in his defeat, yet she could 
not endure the defeat. Going back to 
where they started from, he had said; but 
there were a good many gray hairs at his 
temples—nine years out of his life. He 
could be shot without flinching, but they 
were not going to shoot him! Her lip 
trembled, her eyes moistened, and she went 
over quickly to perch on the arm of his chair, 
drawing his head against her soft bosom. 

“You’re not going to lose, Ned,” she 
said, low, as though it were a secret between 
them. ‘You’re too good! It would be a 
crime! You’re too fine a man!” 

It eased his heart, like a poultice on a 
wound. “Well, we’ll stick to that idea as 
long as we can,” he said. “But I’ll want 
you to sign a deed to the house in the morn- 
ing. Of course we couldn’t live here any- 
how. It costs too much. They’ll need 
somebody to run the factory. Maybe 
they’ll give me the job, but I don’t know.” 

Going back to cramped quarters and 
cramped living, carefully counting the nick- 
els, and with three children now; no sure 
foothold in the world; anxious about the 
future. Some bleak picture of that was in 
both their minds. 

“T’ve made some big mistakes,’’ he said 
soberly. ‘I ought to have got my bargain 
with Alf in black and white. I ought to 
have kept that letter. I oughtn’t to have 
jawed with him when he bobbed up here. 
I oughtn’t to have spent all this money on 
the strength of what I thought I was going 
to get for the land. Easy enough to see it 
now. Maybe a man’s mistakes are bound 
to come home to roost. But I’ve got alli 
over howling and tearing my hair about it. 
The main thing now is—if it’s coming—I 
want to doit decently. After all, old honey, 
they can’t really sink us, you know. We'll 
get on.” 

She put her hand to his cheek, pressing 
his head to her breast again. ‘“You’re not 
going to lose, Ned! I know you’re not! 
You’re too good!” 

But after all, that was merely an emo- 
tional expression. A few minutes later she 
happened to remember an incident of the 
afternoon, and said, “I saw the fat thief in 
front of the Hotel Royal half an hour ago.” 

The fat thief, meanwhile, had taken a 
comfortable chair in a corner of the veranda. 
The encounter with Mrs. Edward Hurd had 
stirred the thing up afresh. He must get 
hold of that letter. But how? 

And Milton Stowe was engaged with the 
obverse side of the same puzzle. When he 
made the last demand for money Beckwith 
had been quite insistent upon seeing the 
letter, and had stood him off again with a 
beggarly hundred dollars. He had a great 
deal of contempt for Beckwith—no more 
guts than a rabbit!—yet he was far too 
astute to trust that letter in his hands, even 
for a moment. 

So there it was: When he demanded 
money Beckwith countered with a demand 
to see the letter. He didn’t propose to take 
any chances with that letter until all the 
money was in his fist; but the miserable 
two hundred dollars which he had so far 
extracted from his victim was nearly gone. 
An irritating situation. 

Thus far he had been canny in his dealing 
with Beckwith, going to him only when 
strictly sober and in command of all his 
faculties. But this afternoon he was pon- 
dering the situation in the back room of a 
small and flyblown shop whose stock in 
trade consisted of tobacco, candy, seashells, 
coconut shells carved and painted to re- 
semble a human face, stuffed and varnished 
blowfish and various other odd wares. The 
proprietor—a Mexican or half-breed—did 
not like people to sit in his back room. He 
had frowned at Stowe and answered him 
gruffly, but the cheeky old man ignored the 
hint. 

The proprietor liked back-room visitors 
to make their little purchases, pay the price 
and leave at once. Although the doors 


were closed and the shade to the one win- 
dow carefully drawn, people sitting around 
there might attract undesirable attention. 
Besides, he hadn’t a doubt that if left 
alone back there, this old man would 
promptly help himself to a drink and never 
pay for it. Stowe was a good customer, 
however, and in this trade one couldn’t 
take the risk of offending anybody. So the 
proprietor merely frowned and answered 
gruffly. 

At length the persistent visitor relieved 
his anxiety by consulting an old silver 
watch and saying, “Allright, Charley; one 
more and I'll toddle home.” 

Charley poured the potation—a very 
stingy one, Stowe thought indignantly, in 
view of the monstrous price—then took the 
half dollar and a moment later had the 
satisfaction of seeing the customer depart. 
Stowe walked straight enough, yet with a 
deliberation which might have reminded 
one of aman walking a tight rope. So, nav- 
igating with care, he turned the corner of 
the Hotel Royal a few minutes later and 
saw Beckwith on the veranda. Thinking it 
over in the back room, in alcoholic assur- 
ance, he had made up his mind to fetch the 
lobster across this time. His withered chin 
was uncompromisingly settled upon his 
soiled collar and there was a hostile gleam 
in his vinous eye. 

A nod on either side served for greeting, 
and the caller settled himself in a vacant 
chair. 

Beckwith noted the deliberation of his 
movements and the glow of his nose, and 
smelled an unmistakable odor. 

Being seated, Stowe delivered an ulti- 
matum: “I’ve come for some real money. 
I’m broke again. This time it’s real money; 
and if you ain’t got it I’m going to Hurd 
before sundown.”’ There was a smash in 
the eye for the lobster! 

Beckwith’s brain was busy with the 
tempting thought, “He’s drunk!”’ and he 
replied mildly, “All right, Milt. I’ve told 
you all along I’m going to give you a square 
deal; but you’ve got to give me a square 
deal. I don’t know that you’ve got any- 
thing but a copy. Show me the letter and 
I'll talk business with you. You couldn’t 
ask anything fairer than that. If you’ve 
really got what you say you have, what are 
you afraid of?” 

Afraid! The word irritated Stowe pow- 
erfully. Afraid of this lobster! His face 
turned redder. ‘I’m not afraid of any- 
thing,” he declared. ‘I'll show you that 
letter, but it will cost you a lot of money to 
look at it; I’ll tell you that!” 

Beckwith’s nerves were tingling. “All 
right; I'll pay,” he said. “But I want to 
see the letter first. That’s only fair.” Even 
while speaking he was trying to concoct 
some plan in the back of his head; think up 
some place where they could meet for a 
view of the letter. 

“Have you got twenty-five thousand 
dollars in the bank?’’ Stowe demanded. 

“Not this afternoon,” said Beckwith; 
“but I can get it there by ten o’clock to- 
morrow morning.” He was still trying to 
think of a favorable place where Stowe 
could show him the letter. 

But Stowe stood up and announced, 
“All right. I’ll bring the letter here. [’ll 
show it to you in fifteen minutes right 
here.” 

The word “afraid” rankled in his mind. 
But this swift dénouement confused Beck- 
with. Here the thing was on his head, with 
no plan at all. And this veranda was no 
place to exhibit a letter. 

“Come up to my room,” he said. “I'll 
be waiting for you.” 

Stowe eyed him an instant, as though with 
some suspicious reluctance; then answered, 
“All right. That will suit me. You make 
out the check.’”’ Standing beside the chair 
he wavered slightly. 

There was danger in that. The drunken 
old fool might lose the letter, or get run 
over. So Beckwith advised, “Take a cab, 


a 
April 2. 


You can make the trip quicker th 
I’ll pay for it.” 
“Allright,” said Stowe. “T’ll get! 
He took an instant in which to i 
himself, then walked steadily away | 

were two cabs in front. He beckoy 
climbed in and sank back on the ¢} 
He had walked all his life, but from. 
he would ride in cabs! Cabs, by | 
and a good hotel to live in, and, 
wanted to drink! Cabs! He looke,, 
the window, with condescension, | 
passengers. | 
At Mrs. McArdle’s he told the d- 
wait, and hastened upstairs to hi| 
bedroom at the back of the secon; 
For years the letter had lain in his: 
but of late he had hidden it in the| 
He got it out and stuck it in his coat | 
But he had something else to get ov. 
bureau—an ancient brass-mount 
volver that had not been dischar | 
twenty years. He raised and lowe’ 
hammer to see that the mechanism) 
work, and turned the cylinder Wi 
fingers; then put it in his coat poek| 
Beckwith better not try any tricks ¢| 
All the while he had an illusion of bei) 
cunning. 5 
Completely satisfied with hims 
went downstairs. But a cab was 
phenomenon at Mrs. McArdle’s, | 
colored waitress and chambermai 
never before seen one waiting in cost | 
ness at the curb in front. She conyey| 
sensational news to the landlady. | 
Stowe came down into the bare litt | 
therefore, buxom Mrs. McArdle was | 
ing at the front door, looking out tl} 
the glass panel, debating whether or | 
step forth and investigate. She tur 
the sound of Stowe’s shuffling feet | 
stairs. i | 
It was a triumphant moment fo! 
and liquor made him indiscreet. _| 
“That cab is waiting for me, Mr| 
Ardle,” he said. “TI’ll be riding i} 
after this. I’m going to have one hii 
thousand dollars tomorrow.” He {| 
the breast of his coat. “I’ve got the| 
ment right here.” 
He brushed by her and opened th«| 
making what he believed to be a dri | 
exit. But the landlady only th: 
“He’s stewed again.” 
Driving back to the hotel he cross’ 
lounge and went up in an elevator 
eighth floor, where he knew the wa’ 
fectly. It was down the right-hand | 
dor, then a turn to the left, past three | 
The first of those doors gave to thes! | 
a freight elevator. It stood ajar th} 
four inches, disclosing a dark bottc| 
[ 


interior. Stowe happened to noti 
Careless to leave that door open.: 
fourth and last door was Beckwith’s| 
put his hand to the knob. The door 0; 
and he stepped in. Beckwith was sitt | 
the foot of the apple-green bed with fl 
painted on it, waiting for him. 

“T’ve brought it,” he said, after h} 
closed the door. His right hand wen | 
his coat pocket. He glowered down || 
host a moment, withered chin settled | 
soiled collar, and took out the old revi! 
“T’ve brought this too. No tricks,’ 
know. I’ll shoot you like a dog if yo! 
any.’”’ He said it with a relish, and US 
with was reminded of a foul old buzza; 


| 
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i WAS after one o’clock that night i 
Beckwith returned to the hotel fr’ 
snug and jolly little dinner party at! 
Loftus’ house; sort of a naughty ' 
party, too—Mrs. Loftus still abroad! 
Mrs. Martindale not present—not 
cocktails but champagne, and then Pi 
He had played in wonderful luck. Wh 
won the final pot from the three other’ 
Claire Tobin was perched on the arm ¢ 
chair with a hand on his shoulder. Shi) 
plauded him. How her eyes shone! 
woman! (continued on Page 135) 
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gling at the hotel from Colonel Mar- 
Je limousine, he paused on the curb 
gi little volley of farewells, like the 
inof champagne corks. Claire Tobin 
d or hand to him through the window 
ear rolled away, and jolly Miss 
hetoo. The colonel was taking them 
hidinner coat and snowy shirt front, 
ted the lounge, a faint smile, like a 
anmemory, still on his lips. At this 
«¢ lounge was nearly deserted, with 
4 w lights on. The emptiness threw 
-elf a grave youngish man in a neat 
yrorm with gold braid on it who sat 
e pillar facing the door. 

ckith had met this grave-looking 
#; man. His name was Yocum— 
=pYocum—and he was chief of police 
art. Alf nodded to him. Captain 
modded back. Alf walked past him, 
so1p in the elevator to his room. 
inthe corner of the corridor he noticed 
th door to the freight elevator was 


‘ting on the lights in his room he 
diround, and his nerves jangled. 
le wastebasket was empty, and 
left the room it had been a third 
on rubbish. Next—it caught his 
a magnet—a little book of postage 
gssuch as one buys at the post office, 
a, corner of the apple-green writing 
yecidedly, it had not been there 
left the room. He stepped over to 
lot. In changing to a dinner suit, 
a vaving the hotel, he had hastily 
h everyday coat and vest on a hook 
ti closet door. He remembered it 
\¢i7. That coat and vest now hung on 
mguite at the back of the closet. 
eirse, someone had been here. 
ere was a discreet tapping on his 
90, door. Somehow, he had known 
thtapping was to come. It had been 
nell the evening. He opened the door 
e jue figure with gold braid, which he 
yue expected. A courteous man was 
aii Yocum—not halting him in the 
re efore people, but allowing him to 
ustairs, and then following him. 
joie in; take a seat,” said Alf, as 
*hhe call had been by appointment. 
1 was something very cool and offi- 
bat this tall smooth-shaven youngish 
2 ficer, who had an admirable war 
d.He stepped over to the apple-green 
_ tk the chair beside it, and laid his 
btided cap on the blotting pad. 
mke?”’ 
ming in front of his guest Alf prof- 
-aiew gold-plated cigarette case with 
loygram on it. Captain Yocum took 
ar, Alf took a seat. 
about an old chap named Stowe— 
ontowe,”’ the visitor explained. “His 
“us found on top of the freight ele- 
r iithe basement about half past six 
af'rnoon.” 
ecinically Alf raised his eyebrows and 
ind, “The devil!’ Yet that pre- 
» surprise did not sound convincing 
m 
“h hotel people think he must have 
where to see you,” Yocum suggested, 
atober unemphasized way of his. 
explanation came readily, even vol- 
. Why, yes; he was up here to see 
(d man used to work for me, you 
ven years ago, when I was in the 
vl: Company. He was our book- 
et ‘Guess he’s been sort of on his 
s-booze, probably. In fact, he was 
it hree sheets in the wind when he 
* p here this afternoon. That was 
were between five and half past, 
‘S remember. It was a little touch, 
ae he wanted a little loan, as he 
Y¢ gave him some money?”’ 
it a generous air Alf replied, “Why, 
jave him ten dollars—old lang syne, 
k 'w. Long’s he didn’t come too often, 
's illing to slip him a little change. I 
lt shake me down for ten.” He was 
g rough a réle that had been mysteri- 
y repared for him. 
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Yocum picked up his cap. His eyes 
lingered for a moment on the writing desk. 
He seemed to look particularly at the little 
postage-stamp book on the corner. “You 
think he left your room around half past 
five?” 

“Why, something like that. 
be positive, you know.” 

“No.” The officer stood up. “I’m 
obliged to you. It was in the line of duty, 
you know, to make inquiries. One of my 
men came over to see you this evening, but 
you were out. I happened to be going by 
here and thought I’d see if you came in 
soon; wanted to get it cleaned up. I’m go- 
ing to Tampa in the morning.’”’ He was 
moving toward the door. 

“Yes. I’m going to Tampa in the morn- 
ing myself.” Alf was smiling, but in- 
wardly asking, ‘‘Why did I say that?” 

Yocum had the door open, but paused 
for another sober question. ‘“‘I suppose 
Stowe didn’t leave a gun here?” 

“A gun? Oh, no!” 

* Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

The door closed on the blue uniform and 
left Beckwith for a moment in a great void. 
A gun! His stomach felt cold. He slipped 
the bolt on the door. But it might be a 
trap; Yocum might be coming back. He 
waited a full minute; then, in the bath- 
room, he bolted that door behind him. A 
wicker hamper for soiled clothes stood in 
the corner. He dug into it breathlessly, but 
what he sought was not there. He turned 
the hamper upside down, spilling its con- 
tents on the tile floor, and replaced the 
rumpled articles one by one. Surely, what 
he sought was not there. Somebody had 
taken it away. 

He went back into the bedroom and sat 
down. It was overwhelming; yet, some- 
how, it had been palpably following him all 
the evening. Even at the gay little party, 
with Claire Tobin perched on the arm of 
his chair, this dénouement had been 
crouching at his heels. 

Perhaps the thing would never have hap- 
pened if the boozy old fool hadn’t drawn 
that absurd, rusty, brass-bound revolver. 
The ridiculous weapon seemed to invite it. 
Even then it fairly happened of itself—a 
punch and a grapple, the old man going 
down like an empty sack; then a knee on 
his chest and a hand to his throat. The 
next thing he knew the old man lay dead 
on the floor, positively dead. The nape of 
his neck had prickled, and in his brain a 
great rush and tumult had made orderly 
thinking impossible. 

But he had remembered the partly open 
door to the freight-elevator shaft only a few 
steps away. It came to him like a cue from 
a prompter. There was nobody in the short 
corridor. The limp body tumbled down the 
dark shaft headlong; and he was back in 
his room. Somebody must have heard that 
crash at the bottom of the shaft; they 
would be up here to question him in five 
minutes, and he had two things to conceal. 
That idea had stuck up out of the swirl in 
his head. 

The first thing was that absurd old re- 
volver. He thought of the hamper in the 
bathroom, but dropping the weapon in 
among the dirty clothes did not seem suffi- 
cient. He caught up a bathroom towel, 
wrapped the revolver in it, and thrust the 
roll down into the hamper. That seemed 
safer. 

But an even more momentous thing was 
the letter which he had taken from Stowe. 
That letter was everything. He couldn’t 
bear to part with it, yet they might search 
him and find it. With that great rush and 
tumult in his brain, he tried to think how 
to hide it; and he must be quick, for any 
minute now the knock might come at his 
door. Then he remembered a detective 
story that he had read a good while be- 
fore—how cleverly the man in the story 
had disposed of an important document by 
mailing it to himself. 

The next moment he was at the writing 
desk superscribing an envelope in his heavy 
sprawling hand to “Mr. Alfred Beckwith, 
Grand View Hotel, Tampa, Florida,” and 


I couldn’t 
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writing in the corner, underscored, ‘‘ Please 
Hold.’’ His mail consisted principally of 
circulars and pamphlets—a stack of them 
every day; but he did have some local cor- 
respondence and there was a twenty-five- 
cent book of postage stamps in the writing 
desk, with only one stamp left in it. He 
affixed that stamp to the envelope and 
tossed the empty book into the waste- 
basket, which was a third full of litter. The 
latter circumstance was clear in his recol- 
lection, because he had thought for an 


instant of hiding the all-important letter | 


by dropping it in there, only that was too 
insecure. 

Slipping down the corridor, he had 
dropped the envelope in the mail chute— 
and was ready for them, after a fashion. 
Nobody came, however. By and by he sur- 
mised that they hadn’t found the body yet. 
The bottom of the elevator shaft was in 
the basement; there had been no occasion 
to use the car. He began to feel more se- 
cure. Stowe was drunk anyhow; the ele- 
vator door was ajar. What more natural 
than that a drunken man should mistake it 
for the passenger elevator, stumble in and 
fall? One moment he felt quite secure; 
then there the thing was again crouching 


at his heels. So it had been all through the | 


evening. 

It was obvious now that they had searched 
the room in his absence. They had found 
Stowe’s pistol. They had emptied his 
wastebasket—looking for the letter, no 


doubt. They had searched his clothes and | 


hung them up in a different place. Some- 
thing came to him clear as noonday, and 
he marveled that he had not thought of it 
before, namely, that boozy old Stowe had 
not been single-handed in this enterprise; 
some abler, better-informed person had ex- 
plained the importance of the letter to him 
and set him on. That was why Stowe had 
been so sure of himself all along and known 
exactly how to strike. 

Without doubt this secret confederate 
had known of Stowe’s visit this afternoon. 
Learning that Stowe was dead, he under- 
stood at once what had happened, and told 
the police to look for a letter; perhaps had 
been here himself to help find it. All this 
was now perfectly clear. 

Yocum had crossed the room to take a 
seat by the writing table and had looked at 
the table in a significant way, especially at 
the little book of postage stamps. Beck- 
with stepped over there, and a wry fateful 
little smile formed on his lips. There it was. 
An electric sign couldn’t have made it 
plainer. The fresh blotting pad showed in 
reverse, in his heavy, sprawling hand, ‘‘ Mr. 
Alfred Beckwith, Grand View Hotel, 
Tampa, Florida,’’ and where the corner of 
the envelope would be, ‘Please Hold,” 
underscored. A ten-year-old child could 
have read it without difficulty. Unques- 
tionably the searchers had read it, and 
understood. All they needed to complete 
the case against him was to catch him at 
Tampa when he claimed that letter. He 
might deny his handwriting, but he 
couldn’t deny claiming the letter. 

At three o’clock Beckwith softly opened 
his door and peered into the corridor, which 
was empty. He wore a new overcoat, and, 
beneath it, the rumpled old suit in which he 
had come to Sunport. Hardly anybody had 
seen that suit; therefore it could not be 
described. 

He was carrying the battered old suit- 
case, with one of his new suits and some 
linen in it. Not finding that new suit in his 
closet, they would think he had worn it away 
and describe it; but he meant to throw it 
and the overcoat into the bay. 

A man could lose no more than his life. 
That was the stake he had to play for now. 


They had found Stowe’s pistol in his bath- | 


room. They knew he had directed an 
envelope to himself at Tampa, and undoubt- 
edly had guessed what it contained. But 
that letter was what they needed to com- 
plete the circumstantial evidence against 
him. When he stepped up to the hotel desk 
at Tampa to claim it, a hand would fall on 
his shoulder and the trap would be sprung. 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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Just Springs, or 
Harvey Springs 
if 


Ne! lf You can buy springs 
Y7 for your car almost 
CS y anywhere. Any 

“ey garage can supply 
them; many roadside service 
stations have them. If you 
want just springs, you'll have 
no trouble getting them. 

But if you want the kind of 
springs your car deserves; easy- 
riding; long-lived; hunt up a 
Harvey dealer; you can find one 
easily. He has them. 

Harvey Springs are made of 
special-formula, oil-tempered 
spring steel; scientifically de- 
signed and constructed; made 
to fit your car. 

Therearenobetter springsmade 
than Harveys. Insist upon them. 
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ripe bananas 


ANANAS are splendid food for children. 
They furnish the sweetness that children 
crave and at the same time afford an immediate 
supply of energy with very little tax on the 
digestive system. This makes them particularly 
appropriate for the school lunch box, because 
the child’s mid-day meal should replenish the 
supply of energy expended in study and play. 


The banana is a carbohydrate, or energy- 
producing food. A ripe banana is one of the 
most easily digested foods children can eat, be- 
cause the ripening process does for the banana 
even more than cooking does for other carbo- 
hydrates. Even young infants thrive on this 
wholesome, all-food fruit. 


Carbohydrates must be converted into sugar 
by the system before they can be assimilated. 
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As a banana ripens, the starches 
are transformed into healthful fruit 
sugars, so that Nature accomplishes 
one process of digestion before the 
fruit is eaten. It is be- 
cause of their ready di- 
gestibility and because 
they afford abundant 
energy that doctors rec- 
ommend the frequent in- 
clusion of bananas in the 
children’s diet. Teach the children 
to eat bananas slowly, chewing each 
bite thoroughly. Then they get all 
the satisfying taste of the sweetness 
and the food is ready for quick and 
complete assimilation. 


Serve bananas often in any delicious way 
you choose, only be sure of the better flavor 
and easier digestibility that ripeness adds. To 
get bananas at their best, buy them by the 
“hand” or by the dozen and Jet them ripen in 
your home, at room temperature. Do not pul 
them in the ice chest, as cold interferes with the 
ripening process. Wait until all green is gone 
from the tip and the golden skin is flecked with 
brown. Then this fruit is at its best. 


Choose Unifruitco Bananas when you buy. 


POST 


t 


They are the bananas grown on the model | 
tations of the United Fruit Company. Mi 
methods of cultivation, and tropic sun ani! 
make Unifruitco Bananas the most choic' 
finest-flavored that grow. 

They are brought north in shif: 
cially constructed to keep bananas a! 
best. Unifruitco Bananas are distr | 
all over the United States and Cana) 
the Fruit Dispatch Company, Impc;} 
Wholesalers and jobbers every’! 
keep the fruit in specially consti 
“‘banana rooms.” Itis this care int}! 
tivation and distribution of Unil! 
Bananas that makes it worth your 
to choose them when you buy. 


pews. 


FREE: 4 book of eighty-three tested r 


UNIFRUITCO BANAN, 
Packed and sealed by nature in a germ-proof package. I 


and dislribuled by 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send me recipe book ‘‘From the Tropics to ey 
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was quite clear to him. Yocum had 
4p to his room to put some finishing 
icls to the snare, as by getting his ad- 
<i) that Stowe had been in the room. 


yd searched the body and found no 
ijars on it. The old man had said he 
s joke. He’d been a fool to say he 
a¢ him anything, but that was only a 
What they needed was the letter. 
sposed to escape before they got it. 
“hn could lose no more than his life. 
jat he must take any chance that 
- Fortunately he was quite well 
wed with cash. Expecting poker at 
ile party, he had provided himself at 
k; then he had won all the evening; 
fe was more than eight hundred dol- 
his pocket. Time was, when that 
have seemed a fortune. Swiftly, in- 
iy, he had slipped back to that time. 
Te oubted that they would be shadow- 
hotel; they would feel too secure of 
>that. He couldn’t get an automo- 
-athis time of night without leaving a 
acrack; but he had a boat of his own, 
felly capable of slipping across the bay 
daylight. Once on the mainland, he 
ro north, east or south, so they would 
@) guess at his direction. He meant, 
ac to work south; then over to Cuba; 
Mexico. The past rose up to him. 
ght hundred dollars he could main- 
elf indefinitely. 

‘ably the night clerk was snoozing. 
rate the broad lounge was quite 
Alf slipped out of the side door 
nightand crossed thestreet quickly, 
nives taut for a hail or the sound of 
g footsteps. But all was still, and 
stick into the dark shrubbery of the 
lijpark. It was still at the water front, 
+t a sound or motion; yet he trod 
along the little pier where the Lur- 
tied bow and stern. Stooping, he 
‘ighe knots and pulled the boat against 
f, on which it struck with a soft 


qd, 
‘hh aboard, dropping his bag and open- 
t} housing of the motor, which was 
ijith the wall of the little cabin. Not 
to show a permanent light, he 
icla match, squatting to take a look at 
nchanism. Opening the throttle he 
nethe flywheel. There was only a little 
tt, but he had hardly expected more 
hdrst revolution. He put his hand to 
weel again. A thunderbolt struck the 
kf his head and sent him sprawling; 
letric flash light blinded his eyes. 
irl the din within his skull, Jim Hunt- 
vicesounded. “Je-ru-salem, Mr. Beck- 
a!That you! I thought somebody was 
nyto steal the boat! Gee! I did hit 
-evelt for fair!” 
‘h coarse brute, who should have 
n red days ago, was sleeping on the 
t, nknown to the owner, to save room 
*. Jazed, Beckwith cursed him and got 
thore. Two minutes later, chugging 
ki—and loudly—through the break- 
erthe owner put a hand back of his ear 
it a lump that seemed as big as a 
‘Sigg. Of course Hunter would tell; 
Tt before daylight. He wet a hand- 
chf in the cold sea and bound it round 
svllen head. 
vi 

O-ING out of the Sunport National 
Bnk into a soft warm fog, Hurd was 
at at peace. He had done his utmost, 
ptd himself out to the last grain, so 
1a way what happened now was none 
hi affair. He was even. quite light- 
ttl, as though, after the long grueling 
it he had been discharged from all 
th'responsibility. He had gonethrough 
Cleal, been creditably shot, and was 
v 1 the other side. 
'h stout, bald figure of the bank presi- 
it as in his mind. No one could expect 
sclle John Thorpe to apologize in set 
mi He had not apologized, exactly; 
y Fnitence for yesterday’s eruption had 
nin his air; and the figure of John 
or? in Hurd’s mind now gave him 
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warmth and comfort. Thorpe was his friend 
again. He had handed over everything, 
and was quite empty-handed. Turning up 
street toward the Orawine factory, he re- 
membered that he was not even a partner 
now, as in the dubious early days, but only 
a hired man, orally commissioned to con- 
duct the concern for the time being on be- 
half of the bank, with nothing said as yet as 
to what his salary would be. 

Well, he had done what he could. The 
harrowing, heart-eating mess was behind 
him. There was nothing ahead of him but 
along, clean, unscribbled future, with all the 
refreshment of a blank page. Unless, of 
course, he should miraculously win that 
lawsuit. But he didn’t care to give that a 
second thought; it was part of the mess. 
He preferred looking to the clean, messless 
future, quite light-heartedly, as he strode 
on in the fog. 

There was no wind, so the fog did not 
drift or smoke, but lay in a loose moist 
blanket. The window in the office of the 
manager of the Hotel Royal might have 
been in the cabin of an airship anchored ten 
thousand feet up, for nothing but motion- 
less mist was visible from it, and an electric 
reading lamp burned on, the desk beside 
which Captain Yocum was explaining with 
a thoughtful, puzzled air: “He lived at a 
boarding house on Thompson Street. - Mrs. 
McArdle runs it. She came down to police 
headquarters about nine o’clock last night. 
It seems that word of his death was slow in 
getting round to her and she thought it 
over awhile before deciding to come down. 
She said he drove to her boarding house in 
a cab sometime between five and half-past 
yesterday. She’s never known him to use 
a cab before. He kept it waiting in front 
while he went up to his room. 

‘She was in the hall when he came down, 
and he said to her, ‘I’m going to get a hun- 
dred thousand dollars; I’ve got the docu- 
ment right here,’ or something like that. 
He tapped his breast pocket when he said 
it, as though the document was in there. 
But she said, too, that he’d been drinking 
a good deal. She paid no attention to it. It 
seems he was in the habit of bragging. 
After she heard he was dead she thought it 
over awhile and went up to his room, where 
she found that he’d taken a revolver out of 
the bureau.” 

Yocum rather appealed to the frowning, 
nervous manager, ‘‘I didn’t give it any 
weight, really; not a bit. She didn’t really 
give it any weight herself—knowing the 
man; always bragging, and full of hooch 
at the time. But she thought it over and 
decided it was her duty to come and tell us. 
I wouldn’t have given it two thoughts my- 
self. The case looked plain enough—an old 
codger, well stewed, up on the eighth floor, 
just at the time when your hall lights hadn’t 
been turned on and it was sort of dim.”’ He 
gave the manager his uncompromising offi- 
cial look. ‘“‘That freight-elevator door had 
been left open.” 

Relapsing into mere citizenship, he went 
on, “What would anybody think but that 
he stumbled in and broke his neck? I 
wouldn’t have given a second thought to 
anything else. But Mrs. McArdle thought 
she ought to tell us, and as long as she did 
tell us it was just in the routine line of duty 
to ask a few questions of the last man known 
to have seen him alive. That’s always ac- 
cording to Hoyle. I sent Prescott over, but 
Mr. Beckwith wasn’t in; gone out in eve- 
ning clothes. I just happened to come by 
at one o’clock. If he’d gone out in evening 
clothes he might be coming back about 
then, so I came in. 

‘A routine thing, you know. I wasn’t 
really giving it a thought. But it had to be 
cleaned up. Well, I went up to his room, 
and stayed two minutes or less. His story 
was straight as a string. He said the old 
man came up, half-seas over, to touch him 
for a little loan, and he gave him ten dol- 
lars. We went through Stowe’s clothes, 
you see, and he had just ten dollars and 
some change in his pockets—two five- 
dollar bills and some silver. Even if I’d 
given Mrs. McArdle’s story two thoughts 
before, I would have dismissed it then. It 
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all tallied; there was the ten dollars in the 
old man’s pocket. I just crossed it off the 
list.”’ 

The puzzled frown deepened, and Cap- 
tain Yocum, usually so composed, seemed 
annoyed. “But a chap named Hunter, 
who ran his boat, says he came down to the 
pier at three o’clock this morning, with an 
old suitcase and old clothes under his over- 
coat—evidently meant to get away without 
anybody seeing him. He put Hunter 
ashore and sailed off. Not a sign of him 
since. Strange thing for a man in his posi- 
tion to do. Of course I thought of this busi- 
ness of old man Stowe. Then, there is that 
lawsuit with Hurd. They were partners, 
you know, and Hurd says Beckwith agreed 
to take two thousand dollars for that land; 
says there was a letter from Beckwith 
agreeing to it. This old chap Stowe was 
their bookkeeper. In thinking it over, you 
see, it occurred to me there might be—well, 
some grounds. If Beckwith had sat tight I 
wouldn’t have given it another thought. 
I don’t say there’s anything in it now. But 
with his running away, I’m back on the job 
again. Mrs. McArdle is sure the revolver 
was in Stowe’s bureau a couple of days ago; 
been there untouched ever since he’s lived 
with her, she says. She thinks he must have 
“taken it with him yesterday afternoon; 
but it wasn’t on his body.’’ 

The smooth and chubby hotel manager, 
with a flower in his buttonhole, was much 
more disturbed than Captain Yocum. It 
was bad enough, in all conscience, to have 
an old fellow tumble down one’s elevator 
shaft and break his neck—particularly 
when the police promptly discovered from 
a fool guest that the door on the eighth 
floor had been left open. That would let 
the hotel in for a damage suit, if deceased 
had any relatives to bring the suit. But far 
worse than that would be a grisly murder 
in the hotel, giving guests the creeps and 
sending them elsewhere. Why couldn’t 
people pick out some other hotel to do 
their murders in? 

Mention of a pistol was rather like a blow 
in the stomach. 

“Do you know,” he asked painfully, 
“what kind of a gun it was?”’ 

‘Tt was an old-fashioned, five-chambered 
revolver, brass mounted—some rust on it. 
Probably a short-barreled .44, from the 
way Mrs. McArdle described it. Why?” 

It was hard luck, but the question was 
uttered by the law. “‘ You can see my posi- 
tion,” the manager appealed. “I’d about 
as soon have smallpox in the house as a 
murder. But I’ll tell you what I know. 
Beckwith didn’t pay his bill last week. He 
owes us quite a bit. The night clerk saw 
him go out of the side door with a suitcase 
at three o’clock this morning. The cham- 
bermaid said his bed hadn’t been slept in. 
At first I was thinking of our bill; but 
afterward something about this old man 
came into my head and I went over it again. 

“Beckwith was liberal with his tips. The 
chambermaid took some extra care of him. 
She went to his room about seven o’clock 
last evening with fresh towels. She has to 
keep track of ’em, you know—so many to 
be accounted for. Well, a bath towel was 
missing. She thought he might have put it 
in the hamper with his own dirty clothes, 
and looked in there. When I questioned 
her afterward she remembered that she 
had found it in a sort of roll or wad, stuck 
down in the clothes.”’ 

Cynically he explained, ““You wouldn’t 
expect her to think anything about it till 
afterward. She wouldn’t naturally think 
anything about anything till afterward. 
She had her bath towel, and that was all 
there was to it, far’s she was concerned. 
She just took it in the wad or roll, with a 
couple of hand towels picked up from the 
floor, and carried ’em back and dumped 
’em down the chute to the laundry. 

“But that was the last thing she did in 


the room, you understand. Before that she 


tidied it up a bit—hung up a coat and vest 
that he had left on a hook, and emptied his 
wastebasket. It seems that in emptying 
the wastebasket she noticed a little book of 
postage stamps in it. But there were a 
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EE how GOOD LUCK hose is 

made! Around the live rubber 
tube are six tightly wrapped layers 
or plies of stout cotton fabric filled 
with rubber gum and encased ina 
tough cover. Tube, plies and cover 
are all vulcanized together into a 
solid yet flexible wall. The result is 
a light, strong garden hose which 
gives years of service around the 
house or garden. GOOD LUCK 
hose is ‘‘built to stay alive,” be- 
cause it is built of live materials 
combined with long manufactur- 
ing experience. 


Garden I lose 


has a 54" water channel, because 
this is the logical size for hose to be 
used with house or lawn silcocks. 
Sizes smaller than 54" will not de- 
liver all the water from 1" hose 
fittings, and larger sizes will not 
deliver enough more than %" to 
justify their increased weight and 
expense. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
GOOD LUCK hose. To use with 
it, buy a Boston Nozzle—“‘Stream, 
shower or mist with a twist of the 
wrist.” 

SEND 10 CENTS in stamps for our book, 
“Making the Garden Grow.’’ 48 pages, 


three colors, richly illustrated. ‘A profes- 
sional handbook forthe amateur gardener” 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous 
GOOD LUCK Fruit Jar Rubbers 
170 Portland St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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True style kept true 


by this patented form 


Below isa photograph of a Spur 
Tie with part of the silk cut 
away and turned back. Youcan 
see the H-shaped Innerform as 
it actually appears inside the tie. 
This is the patented form, found 
exclusively in the Spur Tie, that 
makes it keep its true style—the 
smart, unwrinkled good looks 
of a tie that will not curl or roll. 


Milton Sills—famous star 
of First National Pictures, whose ‘ 
latest film is ‘‘Men of Steel.” \ 


Starts smart— 
and here is why it stays 


OU needn’t get tie-tired. Free yourself from 

the trying trouble of knot-tying. The Spur 
Tie comes to you already tied. You merely slip 
it into place and fasten it. Now, whether you 
wear soft collars or stiff, you are wearing the 
smartest-looking tie that ever looked back at 
you from a mirror. 


The Spur Tie’s style secret is the H-shaped 
Innerform, illustrated and described above. That 
exclusive form lets you shape your tie any way 
you want it, and it stays that way. 


You will find Spur Ties displayed on the 
counters of shops for men, shops that sell the 
new smart things in men’s wear. Remember that 
there is only one Spur Tie. It is the only tie 
that can have in it the H-shaped Innerform. 


Feel for this H-shaped Innerform, and then 
make sure that you get it. Look on the back of 
the tie you buy for the red Spur label. That is 
the way to make sure that you get the real Spur 
Tie—the tie that looks more like a hand-tied tie 
than a hand-tied tie. 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
Pacific Coast Office, 120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


a 
Makers of Bull Dog Belts, Suspenders and Garters 
—the guaranteed brand. 


BOYS! Here is your Hewes & Potter, 


tie, just like Dad’s and 
Big Brother’s. It is Spur 
Tie Junior. It comes all- 
tied-for-you, in the snap- 
piest patterns you ever 
saw. No tough knots to 
worry with, you put it on 
yourself. Then no matter 
how hard you play or 
work, the H-shaped In- 


nerform makes it keep 
its shape and grown-up 


good looks. 


all tied 
for you 


that wey 


Below is a photograph of 
the Spur Tie label. Every 


Spur Tie entitled to the 
name, has thislabel, inred, 
tucked’ under the knot at 
Look for it. 


the back. 


Free Romance 


You like good stories, of 
course. Then mail the cou- 
pon below for a free copy 
of “Can Do Winthrop 
Finds a Gold Mine.’ It is 
an absorbing romance of 
love in business, written 
for your entertainment by a 
well-known writer.’ Mail 
the coupon for a free copy 
of this delightful romance. 


61 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Can 
Do Winthrop Finds a Gold Mine.” 
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couple of stamps left in the book. - Appar- 
ently he’d thought it was empty and thrown 
it away; but there were a couple of stamps 
over in the back. So she laid it on a corner 
of his writing desk where he’d find it. Then 
she picked up the towels, as I told you 
before.” 

He regarded the policeman earnestly, as 
though what he was about to say required 
a full measure of credulity. “The towels 
went down the chute and fell on a heap of 
dirty clothes on the laundry floor. Sorting 
over these clothes this morning, they found 
an old-fashioned, brass-bound revolver with 
a little rust on it. I’ve got it here.” He 
opened a drawer in his desk and produced 
the weapon. ‘‘Of course I can’t say that it 
came out of Beckwith’s room. Probably 
nobody can say that. But it might have 
been rolled up in that towel. When the 
revolver was brought to me I didn’t think 
of the old man or Beckwith. All sorts of 
things get mixed up with the dirty clothes 
sometimes. But when you mentioned a 
revolver—well, there it is.’’ 

Captain Yocum only glanced at the re- 
volver, but there was an edged alertness in 
his manner as he said, “Come upstairs with 
me. I want to look over his room again.” 

A little later he was pointing down at the 
inverted writing on the blotting pad. .Un- 
noticed by him when he visited the room in 
the night, those marks now stood out like an 
electric sign, as they had stood out to Beck- 
with. 

“That’s his writing,”’ said the manager. 
“He must have mailed something to him- 
self at Tampa.” 

“We'll find out what it was,’’ Captain 
Yocum replied decisively. 

At four o’clock that afternoon Hurd sat 
in the sun parlor with his wife, having re- 
turned from Tampa with his father-in-law 
only a few minutes before. He had been 
going like a house afire since eleven o’clock 
that morning, when Captain Yocum—not 
strictly according to Hoyle, but in what he 
considered the ideal interests of justice— 
had given him a tip that there was a docu- 
ment at the Grand View Hotel in Tampa 
which might interest him. Certain legal 
formalities were necessary in order to get 
possession of the document, and they must 
hurry lest it slip through their fingers. 

Now that the breakneck job was done 
Hurd rested in a powerful sense of awe. 

“Yes, sir,” he repeated. ‘Alf killed him, 
He must have killed him. You wouldn’t 
have believed it. But he must have—and 
mailed the letter to himself at Tampa.” 

The sense of awe filled them both. After 
a moment his wife thought aloud, but under 
her breath: ‘Of course they’ll catch him.” 

Hurd hung his head, staring at the floor. 
“Yes; they’re sure to catch him. When 
I think back, as old Alf used to be 
Somehow you can’t believe he was such a 
bad fellow at heart.’’ He looked blankly up 
at his wife and made an immoral confes- 
sion: “On trial for murder—hanging! I 
hope he gets away.” 

She understood that, sympathizing with 
him if not with Alf Beckwith, and replied 
with pity, “But he can’t.” 


April i 

“This fog may help,” he sg, 
vaguely, glancing into the persist 
“But, of course, he can’t finally, | 
sent an alarm for him all up and «; 
coast.” Absorbed in the fateful dy 
muttered, “Poor old Alf.” 

At that time a half-decked gasolij 
was drifting in the soft warm h 
somewhere in the Gulf of Mexico ¢ 
but beyond that its occupant had ) 
location. A few minutes after th, 
morning he had churned briskly out 
the breakwater into broad still nig, 
an hour later the rapid spit of ¢]) 
had softly died down. After two } 
spasmodic gasps it ceased. Beck 
vestigated and soon discovered (| 
culty. He was out of gasoline. 

Fog came with daybreak, and hi 
in a viewless mist. Not once sine! 
red wink of a little lighthouse in {| 
had he seen any object save the Al 
bore him and the gray water in 
floated. He had no knowledge of | 
and no notion where he was going| 

He was very, hungry, for there y| 
crumb of provisions on the boat; | 
thirst was worse. Long since, he hi| 
that the water jug contained on! 
drops. The thirst was a cumula 
ment from which he could not de; 
mind. Anxiously he peered into! 
and listened. This current. would; 
him very fast or far; they would a) 
now anyhow. If he could only gej| 
he would hail any craft. But ther: 
to be no craft, no shores; nothing | 
enormous still mist with the la) 
water beneath it. 

Of late he had ceased really to | | 
listen for a boat, or for a shore li| 
that a shore line would have doneh | 
good unless he could attract son: 
attention on it, for he had never le} 
swim more than a few strokes. | 

But he had ceased to look, cease’ 
attention to the notion of rescue. | 
thing else held his mind now—as} 
this present situation had been ins } 
implicit in his enterprise from the }} 
ment he embarked upon it. Some| 
him had shrunk back from it all t]} 
He had never before done what, | 
white men, would be called an | 
crooked thing. Well, he couldn’t d| 
and get away with it. No, he cou | 
away with it. 

The thirst was a torment, but he 
get away from that either. 7 
plenty worse men than I am,” : 
thinking; “but I couldn’t do it. 1| 
big mistake, and it’s got me now. | 
me. Why doI wait?’’ His mind se} 
clear, as though the fog had sudden 
showing him his course. The tho 
peated, ", Why do I wait? It migh’| 
be now.” As though addressing | 
person, the thought added, “I’m si! 

In one simple motion, without t| 
hesitation, he stepped up on the gu’) 
the boat and dived, kicking it aw| 
him in the action. 


(THE END) 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


Jeatic of the story of American free- 
,, (aking a few paces, you enter the 
. here architects, artists and land- 
ye esigners have made their principal 
-rjations to tell in terms of their art 
imired central motive underlying the 
jexxposition.. Here are the various 
ee packed with foreign and domestic 
ius, exhibiting, to quote once more 
wcis of the President, ‘‘the progress of 
ited States and other nations in art, 
se and industry, in trade and com- 
seind in the development of the prod- 
ohe air, the soil, the mine, the forest 
a seas.’ 
utefore we glance at some of the out- 
diz exhibits of these palaces, let us 
e, moment to take in the general 
m of architecture, for the architects 
» veloped a style of treatment of the 
its which is unique to this exposi- 
‘hey decided that the evanescent 
tes they have to deal with should 
as strictly contemporary trends in 
m They therefore took the very latest 
juial development in architectural 
, \at of the set-back structures now 
y miliar in present-day office build- 
ij large cities where zoning laws 
ai, and they employed some of the 
4@ristic features of this strictly Amer- 
stle in formulating their designs. The 
ins are tinted in pastel shades laid 
hestucco, and the entire effect is de- 
ji novel, romantic and pleasing to 
xy, These buildings, constructed with 
witype steel frame and stucco coat- 
emplify in themselves the modern 
105 of rush construction learned dur- 
th war, and they were erected at a 
d idreamed of as possible under pre- 
caditions. And this demonstration 
hetremendous pace of the modern 
im’ craft, which can erect a magic city 
oke in all details almost overnight, 
fiites in itself a significant feature 
hlistinguishes this dynamic age of 
al change from the slow, laborious, 
1asnt methods of the past. 


Te Light of Independence 


te head of the Court of Honor, be- 
nhe Liberal Arts and Agriculture 
lins, stands the impressive Tower of 
t,1ore than 200 feet high, surmounted 
height of Independence. This tower 
beeen from all parts of the city and 
apear, when illuminated at night, as a 
aitent silver shaft, shedding its radi- 
cer the entire exposition grounds. 
ght’ commemorates. the inspired 
nm.‘ the founders of liberty, the signers 
1eDeclaration of Independence. The 
t id lighting arrangements constitute 
inst piece of electrical engineering of 
in ever achieved. It is lit up exter- 
‘bh 250 one-thousand-watt flood lights, 
tl aurora from that intense concen- 
onf flood lights will be visible in New 
Mive this brilliantly illuminated 
wae in action on some special patri- 
Olasion such as the Fourth of J uly 
te President in attendance, or Armi- 
Ty. Ceremonials and speeches and 
y id navy and aerial reviews; the 
vig and Schuylkill rivers filled with 
Oeeantry of naval fleets; promenade 
at night in the open in a splen- 

P eeented fairyland canopied with 
‘scintillating with red and green 
wlet lights; special aviation ma- 
el, reproducing the combats on the 
et front, with smoke screens, aerial 
behot up and exploded beneath the 
aviators, who are picked out by 
ehzhts thrown upon them from be- 
1 this as a commemorative celebra- 

ai also to demonstrate our progress 
ecicity and in naval and aerial fields. 
not possible in a general article of 
clracter to describe in detail all the 
ou foreign and domestic exhibits. 


And it is more than probable that the vis- 
iting family from Detroit or Las Vegas or 
Pleasantville will soon scatter, each mem- 
ber following his own special interests, with 
possibly a noon rendezvous to meet at one 
of the numerous restaurants, which may be 
reproductions of quaint old ‘American i inns 
or. picturesque foreign affairs with wild, 
unexpected food. Father, if he is the ordi- 
nary business man, will probably turn his 
footsteps to the Palace of Machinery, 
Mines, Metallurgy and Transportation, 
where are exhibited all the powerful engines 
of all types that do man’s bidding and to 
which man in turn is enslaved. There he 
will find the Diesel engine, one of the most 
significant advances in power-engine con- 
struction, which will be represented by the 
greatest assemblage of its examples in his- 
tory, including. Diesel-driven and direct- 
connected engine generator sets. All 
phases of advancement: in machine and 
electric transportation fields will be shown 
by the great manufacturers of this country. 


Al Cave of Modern Magic 


Marine engines, locomotives, steam tur- 
bines, great electric machines and whizzing 
dynamos, the whole evolution of power 
from the old-fashioned mill wheel down to 
the latest device will be unfolded before his 
eyes. 
will be presented in concrete visualization 
from its earliest stages. Modern means of 
locomotion by rail, by water and by air 
will be displayed, contrasting them with 
the old methods, special attention being 


paid to the achievements of the past fifty | 


years. 
In the Palace of Liberal Arts and Manu- 


factures the manufacturers of the tele- | 


phone, the telegraph and radio have as- 
sembled a satisfying exhibit which portrays 
the entire history and advancements made 
in these industries from their inception up 
to the present day. The radio exhibits and 
demonstrations, in particular, will cover 
the sending and receiving of photographs 
by radio from the exposition grounds 
throughout the United States, and also to 
foreign countries by means of a tie-up with 
the Marconi station in London. Right this 
way! 


put to public use in the Centennial Ex- 


position of 1876, will be shown in its prog- | 


ress since that date, together with the 


latest allied development—the system of | 


sending pictures by wire. That new baby 
giant, the moving-picture. industry, «will 
here have its first opportunity for showing 
the nation its methods and growth since it 
has reached its present hoary age. Moving 
pictures, with national stars, will be made 
while you wait on the exposition lot. The 
oil industry will sink an oil well, showing 


The development of the automobile | 


Have your tintype taken by radio | 
with your arm around your best girl to | 
send to the folks back in: your old home | 
town! The Bell telephone, which was first | 
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66 99> 
THE FIRST LADY 
OF THE SEA 

Olympic 


CJ? Ship fas 
Magnificent / 


EOPLE are known by the company they 
keep. Ships are known by the people they 
attract. 


The Olympic is the aristocrat of the sea—not only 
because of her proud record of accomplish- 
ment, but also because of her patronage. Ex- 
perienced travelers prefer this 46,500-ton ship 
of the Magnificent Trio of the White Star Line. 


The Olympic is typical of the ships of the 
White Star and associated lines in the com- 
plete range of her accommodations. She is 
typical in her uniformly high standards of 
service throughout—a service which is at the 
disposal of the traveler at minimum rate as 
well as of the occupant of her most palatial 
accommodations. 


The Regent's Suite on the Olympic— 
done jn dark mahogany and gold. 
This was recently occupied by 
H.R. H. The Prince of Wales. 


Together with the Majestic, world’s largest 
steamer, and the Homeric, the “‘ship of splen- 
dor,’’ the Olympic maintains a weekly schedule 
of de luxe, express sailings between New York 
and Cherbourg (for France) and Southampton 
(for England). 


The Red Star Line’s regular service from New 
York to Antwerp, calling at Plymouth and 
Cherbourg en route, offers the traveler a de- 


S.S. Adriatic in weekly service New 
York to-Queenstown (Cobh) and 
Liverpool, with Ba/tic, Cedric and 
Celtic. The latter two call East- 
bound at Boston. 


every phase of oil production from the | 


ground up. The largest steel manufactur- 
ers will illustrate their industry from the 
initial treatment of ore to the final stages of 
fabrication. 

If father is a farmer he will presently 


tear himself away from this Aladdin’s Cave | 


of modern magic and betake himself to the 


Palace of Agriculture and Food Products, | 


which contains all that pertains to feeding 
the human race from the preparation of the 
soil, through the harvesting to the final ap- 
pearance of the product as an edible com- 
modity upon the market. 

Meantime, mother and the girls, with a 
very definite goal in the back of their heads 
to see how the women of the nation have 
been represented in this vast show, may 
perhaps linger for an hour in the Palace of 
Fine Arts, built around a central court 120 
feet square and surrounded by a magnifi- 
cent display of outdoor sculpture by artists 
of international repute. The exhibits in 
this building, naturally, are confined chiefly 
to paintings, sculpture and prints, with 


lightful crossing. The palatial Belgenland, 
famous for her world cruises, and the popular 
Lapland maintain a schedule with the Cabin 
Class steamers Pittsburgh and Zeeland. 


For comfort with economy—Tourist Third 
Cabin accommodations at $170 (up) round 
trip. Our Second Cabins, altogether pleasant 
quarters for the trip, for $132.50 (up) one way. 
Cabin Class at $135, while First Class on some 
of our steamers costs as little as $210. 

From Montreal and Quebec the S. S. Doric, Regina, Megantic 
and Canada maintain a weekly Cabin Class service in sum- 


mer, direct to Liverpool, over the short, scenic St. Lawrence 
route. 


S.S. 
Minnewaska, 21,000 tons 


Minnetonka and sister ship 
in fort- 


nightly service New York to Cher- 
bourg and London, carrying First 
Class passengers only. 


Apply to 84 State St., Boston; 127 So. State St., Chicago; 1951 E. 6th St., Cleveland; Majestic Building, Detroit ; 

121 So. Third St., Minneapolis; McGill Bldg., Montreal; 219 St. Charles St., New Orleans; 15th and Locust 

Sts., Philadelphia; Arcade, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh; 1019 Pine St., St. Louis; 460 Market St., San Fran- 

cisco; 619 Second Ave., Seattle; 1208 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; our offices elsewhere or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED ST, 
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Keeps Comfortable Always 


Your Legs 
Will Thank You 


And here is the Reason 


RIGHTON ‘‘comfort’’ elastic is the reason. 
B Only thin strands of long-stretch rub- 
ber are used and the rubber is specially 
cured to give remarkable ease to the elastic. 


Result—perfect support, with practically no tension. 
Brighton Wide-Webs should be worn loosely—and, at 
night, there will be no legs chafed from binding, or 
tired from checked circulation. 


Furthermore, each strand of rubber is wrapped with 
soft yarn to guard against the deadening effects of 
perspiration and thus insure double wear. 


Your legs will never feel the touch of Brighton Wide- 
Webs, because the comfort lasts. For comfort’s sake, 


insist on them always. Your legs will thank you. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 49 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders 


Pioneer Belts 
Brighton Garters 


Bright 


WIDE-WEB 


GARTER gp», 


Double Grip 50c and up 
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| textiles, wrought-metal work and ceramics, 


with special emphasis laid upon contem- 
porary American works. 

But presently mother, if she is an aver- 
age cultured American woman with a re- 
spectable but not overwhelming passion for 
such things, will glance at her wrist watch, 
start, and exclaim to her companion, sister 
or daughter: 

“See here, dear! We'll take a real good 
look at all this later on. But we promised 
to meet papa at 1:30 atthe Kansas Column 
for lunch. You know how he is if he doesn’t 
get his meals on the dot; he’d think the 
whole show was a dud. So let’s get on. I 
want to see that Street of ’76—old High 
Street, do they call it? which the women 
of the country have reproduced in exact 
duplication of Revolutionary days, showing 
the homes of Washington and Jefferson, 
and I don’t know who all. You know, since 
I’ve been furnishing my house in Early 
American, I’ve been interested in those 
things and I want to see exactly what those 
old interiors were like. And while I think 


_ of it, we must grab a look at that Benedict 
| Arnold House over in Fairmount Park out- 


side the grounds. They say it’s a perfect 
type of Colonial architecture and contains 
a fine collection of real Chippendale which 
beats the Early American Wing in the 
Metropolitan all hollow. I always thought 
of Benedict Arnold simply as a traitor. 
How could a man with such a distinguished 
house be a traitor to his country? Or was 
it somebody else? I’m sort of misty on 
that. We'll have to get sonny to hunt up 
the facts. Boys ought to know such things. 
Put a mark in your catalogue, dearie; 


| we'll probably have to drag papa away 


from his old machines, but I’m bound he’s 
going to see some art.’’ And so they wend 
their way to High Street, which represents 


| the chief contribution of women all over 
| the country to the Sesquicentennial Ex- 


position. 


Old High Street Reproduced 


Old High Street—which was the name 
given what is now called Market Street in 
Philadelphia—has been reproduced exactly 
as it stood in Revolutionary days. This 
street is no cheap, tawdry, claptrap Mid- 
way Plaisance affair. Famous architects, 
chosen by the Architects’ Institute, studied 
and delved into the records of the Histori- 
cal Society and reproduced the original 
homes, accurate in measurements, physical 
appearance and atmosphere, so that the 
section as a whole represents a concrete 
visualization of the old street where Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Adams and Morris lived 
and went about their daily affairs. Within 
these various buildings, all of which are 
furnished in the period of 1776, will be 
housed the women’s national organiza- 
tions, which will be in charge not only of 
the exhibits, activities and celebrations but 
also act as hostesses to the people of Amer- 
ica and visitors from foreign lands. Among 
the buildings accurately reproduced inside 
and out in this quaint old Street of ’76, is 
the house where Washington lived when he 
was President and Philadelphia was still 
the national capital; the house in which 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Franklin’s Printery; the Morris 
House; the Stable Theater; the Slate Roof 


: ia 


A pril, 


House, which will be used as the), 
ters for the women representaj| 
each state; the old Meeting Ho} 
will be in charge of the Quakers a 

open for quiet meditation and i 


old Indian Queen Tavern; the } 
House, built with bricks brought 
England as ballast, in which wil); 
duced an old dame school, and 
headquarters for women teacher} 
over the Union, who may thus lea } 
three R’s were taught in the gooc| 
In addition, there is to be ope 
Little Stable Theater, holding ar} 
from fifty to seventy-five. And | 


Girard House, the Bakery, the Fj 
lations House, furnished in Fre} 
the hostess of which will wel 
people of foreign nations as 1} 
greeted in the days of old High }| 


All But the Spirits of ' 


Finally, there is the market 7 
eight stalls, each of the origina| 
states operating its own stall, y| 
acteristic exhibits and actual aj 
sale. At the tavern, the Indij, 
Inn, old-fashioned darky cookin| 
served, and in the garden mild 
freshments—these latter as a er| 
the original foaming tankards of 1\ 
In front of these houses a chosen ¢| 
from the Garden Clubs of Am| 
plant and maintain old-fashione)| 
such as Martha Washington deli 
Members of the United State! 
Corps, one of the earliest militay| 
zations of America, in replicas 
picturesque uniforms of ’76, will |; 
street, so that visitors, according} 
tradition, may tell their troubli| 
marines. Even in such minor |} 
period costuming of attendants, 
mittees have exercised scrupulot | 
order that the atmosphere and i} 
the past shall be complete. 

On other sites scattered al! 
grounds may be seen faithful repri| 
of such historic houses as Sulgray | 
the ancestral home of Washingtor | 
of the log huts in which the Pilgrir | 
dwelt, during the first dire winter | 
outh, and the Swedish Block H} 
original of which was erected in} 
the Swedish colonists in Pennsyly | 
antedated Penn. 

In addition to re-creating in 
spirit and atmosphere the secti( 
High Street to which women’s | 
tions all over the country have co) | 
under the able leadership of the | 
board composed of 100 members, } 
committee has been formed to ma’ 
of historic interest in and around | 
phia, to provide handbooks and | 
parties to these places so that visi 
a flair for venerable or memora! 
may browse about a bit and indulg 
of quiet sight-seeing off the beate 
as they would undoubtedly do wei 
position laid in London, Paris or ] 

Situated near the Street of 76 
of the pavilions of foreign nations, ¢| 
are worth a glimpse in this hurried 
scouting tour. We halt for a mome 
pavilion of ancient India. Herm 
have contributed a beautiful 

(Continued on Page 145) 


(Continued from Page 142) 
‘ned after the far-famed Taj Mahal, 
ic cost $500,000 to construct. Here 
iy traders will display their fabrics, old 
ter; rugs and blankets, and the ex- 
si, rare products which have made 
jiaxznown to the Occident. An Indian 
at’ will give performances, and at a 
re ational bazaar with snake charmers, 
nists and fortune tellers, the visitor 
y ake his thirst for the black magic of 
‘fist, or drop into an Indian restaurant 
annative chefs serve strange viands. 
‘n now let us dip for a moment into 
ld brocaded Spain. The Spanish 
ve ment has erected a pavilion which 
‘production of the Torre del Oro, or 
veof Gold, of Seville. Among the in- 
stig objects on exhibition will be the 
a] asket of Queen Isabella, the reposi- 
the famous jewels pledged to outfit 
unus’ voyage of discovery. That high- 
ite lady started something which still 
otnished, when she hocked her crown 
‘sn such a cause. Hats off to Isabella, 
»ys something of an early founder her- 
‘anging about the walls of this pa- 
mre magnificent historical tapestries, 
jit before you glitters the greatest 
sein of ancient armor in the world—a 
‘ein so famous that no itinerary of a 
gan tour is complete without a day 
ifjinspection. A military band, the 
1 Spain, and a troop of the king’s 
diaccompany the collection. 


International in Scope 


yir eyes are not dazzled by all these 
wid glories, let us pause for a.mo- 
{ | the Persian pavilion, constructed 
eld Persian style, probably a repro- 
io of one of the ancient. buildings. of 
erlis. Here are displayed in rich and 
in profusion brilliant, gemlike rugs, 
stand draperies from ancient looms, 
mroideries, shawls, illuminated Per- 
mnuscripts, as well as the manufac- 
1 ‘oducts of modern Persia. 

rong a little 

eithe sound 
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but will remain in Philadelphia as a perma- 
nent monument to Swedish achievements 
in the New World. 

And then there are the exhibits of the 
British, the Italians, the French. But after 
a time the human mind wearies of sight- 
seeing, it turns perverse, resentful under 
the prolonged strain, and tired feet begin 
to shout insistent messages to the brain. 
So we turn back and fight our way through 
the good-natured crowds to the auditorium, 
where a great pipe organ, one of the finest 
in the world, designed especially for the 
exposition at a cost of $150,000, peals out 
its grave, majestic notes. 


Singing, Running and Flying 


The musical program of the Sesquicen- 
tennial, for which more than $650,000 has 
been expended, will be one of the most at- 
tractive features of the entire exposition. 
It will consist principally of orchestral 
music, bands and choral programs. There 
will be an orchestra of from eighty-five to 
one hundred pieces which will give two 
symphony concerts weekly under such 
leaders as Stokowski, Mengelberg and 
Damrosch. A Sesqui Chorus of at least 
250 voices will participate in many of the 
events planned by the music committee, 
and famous soloists, such as Kreisler, Chal- 
iapin and Gigli, will give special programs, 
In addition, hundreds of negro jubilee sing- 
ers, selected from the best voices all over 
the country, will render the negro spirituals 
and simple folk songs popularized by 
Foster. 

The majority of the men, no doubt, if 
time presses, will dodge this part of the 
celebration in favor of the athletic pro- 
gram to be held in the stadium. These 
sports will include every form of amateur 
athletic contest and will be a daily attrac- 
tion for a large number of visitors from the 
great, free open spaces where men are men. 
International and national championships 
have already been listed for many impor- 
tant sports, and the program is so vast that 
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it will vie with the Olympic games in va- 
riety of events and standard of perform- 
ances. Many world-famous athletes have 
signified their intention of entering events 
in which they excel. The events will in- 
clude canoeing championships, American 
Henley regatta and rowing matches, swim- 
ming championships, track and field events, 
golf championships, rifle shooting, an inter- 
national polo match, national dirt bicycle 
championship; tennis, motorboat, billiards, 
football and baseball contests. 

Aviation also will play an important 
role at the exposition. For this purpose 
two large flying fields have been set apart, 
and these will be used, in combination with 
the Navy Yard flying field, to make a triple 
accommodation which will make possible 
the elaborate program. Altitude, distance, 
speed and endurance contests are scheduled 
and will be participated in by aviators who 
are the possessors of world records. The 
biggest event will be’ the National Air 
Meet scheduled for September, in which 
some of the aces of World War fame will 
compete. Such men as Fonck, Bishop and 
Rickenbacker, supreme aces of the World 
War, have volunteered codperation in the 
air or on the ground. Within the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, adjacent to the exposi- 
tion site, is the largest airplane factory in 
the world, which will be an added attrac- 
tion, and regular army and navy flyers will 
share in the program. A military camp 
covering forty acres has been set aside for 
troops stationed at the exposition grounds 
during the course of the celebration, and 
reviews, military parades, sham battles and 
an aircraft bombardment are included in 
the list of spectacular events. 


Forty Great Spectacles 


It should be remembered that the Ses- 
quicentennial celebration plays a dual réle. 
It is not only a great international exposi- 
tion, with splendid exhibits in practically 
all fields of human endeavor, but also it is 
commemorative of the greatest single 
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event in the nation’s history, and to cele- 
brate this latter purpose numerous special 
pageants and events have been prepared. 
In the great arena, which seats 12,000, 
spectacular dramas such as the Fall of 
Rome, Babylon, Tahiti, Isis and Osiris, 
Cleopatra, and 1776 will be enacted with 
professional participants and under the best 
directors of the country. There will be 
forty such spectacles during the exposition 
and twenty-six great pyrotechnic dis- 
plays—aerial bombs, rockets and_ set 
pieces—commemorating in fiery panto- 
mime the great events of history. Among 
the most beautiful of the fiesta events of 
the exposition will be the Venetian Nights’ 
Feast of Lanterns, the Garden of Dreams 
and two magnificent flower festivals. 


Everybody is Invited 


The Gladway, covering more than eighty 
acres, will include romantic lagoons, and 
at night gondolas, manned by Venetian 
gondoliers singing the songs of old Venice, 
will glide over the water, while marine 
pageants will be enacted on floats. 

Already calls for road maps from distant 
points reveal that the automobile is to be 
a favorite means of transportation. In 
preparation for the crowds the city of Phila- 
delphia has spent more than $4,500,000 to 
improve the approaches to the exposition 
site. The preparations for such a great in- 
ternational exposition—it is estimated that 
the cost may exceed $120,000,000—lay a 
stupendous burden of work on the organ- 
izers, men and women, who have the affair 
in hand. These able leaders have toiled 
day and night for months; most of them 
must need remain anonymous heroes, vir- 
tue as ever being its own more or less in- 
adequate reward. 

But to one man who has stood firmly at 
the helm, overcoming difficulties and dis- 
appointments by his courage, his vision and 
strong will, must be allotted his just meed 
of praise. This is Mayor Kendrick, of Phila- 
delphia. Speaking to the writer, he said: 

“We have had 
our trials and vi- 
cissitudes, such, I 
suppose, as are 
common to all 
great expositions 
were their inner 
histories revealed. 
It has been a stu- 
pendous labor— 
a labor involving 
organization, co- 
operation, the 
hardest kind of 
drudgery, and an 
infinite amount of 
detail. But now 
we have come 
through our trials, 
which at times 
loomed mountain 
high, and we shall 
feel more than re- 
paid for our pains 
if the great visit- 
ing public enjoys 
the celebration 
which has been 
prepared. Ishould 
like to speak par- 
ticularly of the in- 
dustrial exhibits, 
the musical pro- 
gram, the sports 
and the aviation 
maneuvers, each 
of which will be 
superb of its kind. 
Our visitors will 
find us warm- 
hearted and en- 
thusiastic hosts. 
We bid our guests, 
citizens of America 
and foreign visit- 
ors, a hearty wel- 


come. Come and 
stay as long as you 
like.” 
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SPRING SHIRT STYLES 


Your haberdasher can show you a wide variety 
of Wilson Brothers Shirts. The latest patterns will 
be checks of all sorts and colors. And he will tell 
you that he is selling more collar-attached shirts 
than ever before. Most men agree that such a 
shirt with the famous Wilson Brothers pre-shrunk 
collar is the height of comfort. However, if you 
happen to prefer neckband shirts, with or without 
collars to match, you will find many to choose from. 
You will be delighted with the fine materials of 
madras and broadcloth, as well as the trim way in 
which they are made. Priced from $2.00 to $5.00. 


WILS@ 
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COLLAR-ATTACHED PAJAMAS 


Men who are properly particular about their dress 
today demand night wear with style and character as 
well as comfort. They find it in these Wilson Brothers 
Pajamas, made up from fine-count percales, madras 
and broadcloth, in any number of fancy checks, figures 
and stripes. $3.00 to $8.00. 


LIGHT NECKWEAR 


For spring you will want neck- 
wear that is light in both coloring 
and material—and perhaps a bit 
gayer than you have been wearing 
all winter. Here it is: novel figured 
effects as well as modified cubistic 
and futuristic patterns in contrast- 


ing pastel shades, mark the new 
Wilson Brothers Cravats. They 
are made up in both imported and 
domestic silks, at prices that range 
from $1.00 to "$3.50, 
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Will the collars shrink? Long before ); 
are made up, the collars of Wilson Brot} 
Shirts have done all the shrinking they} 
ever likely to do Men get sore at ill-fit} 
collars, and we take great pains to prevent) 


Also, the neckbands are made of a sp 
pre-shrunk fabric that never needs starc| 
hence never turns into a saw. 


Is the chest measure ample? Because t) 
are men’s shirts they are cut with a ta} 
ing shape—three inches bigger actoss 
chest than at the waist where extta c| 
creases and bulges. 


Are the armholes roomy ? You can teac| 
and pull down a window without binx| 
at the armpits in a Wilson Brothers Shift, 


Are the sleeves correct length ? Yout (' 
will be neither dust-mops nor elusive bil| 
cloth dangling somewhere between }| 
wrists and elbows if you buy Wilson Brot 
Shirts The sleeve-length indicated on t| 
shirts is the permanent length of the sh 
after two washings. 


Will this shirt creep above the belt? §) 
shirts creep out above the belt and mus| 
tucked in with thumbs that are all too s’ 
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ood shirts --- 
ese questions — 


oimportant a task. Therefore, the tails 
jon Brothers Shirts are cut extra long. 


e hey trouser-leg tails ? Nobody wants 
eis if he were wearing an old-fashioned 
sown as a shirt. So the front tails are 
wy in Wilson Brothers Shirts, to tuck 
ynto your trouser legs. 


iy well-made? Because men who wear 
9 Brothers Haberdashery have an eye for 
nceties, shirts with patterns are perfectly 
ad at collars, cuffs, pockets, and fronts. 
he sewing and close stitching; more 
« to the inch than you usually see; 
tat are truly reversible and never look 
c—all these things mean satisfaction, 
g1 and longer wear. 


zy correct in style? The style informa- 
gren under these photographs is back- 
ythe authority that has made. Wilson 
us the American style-leaders in all 
eof haberdashery. 


ase smart, new things at any retail shop 
sls the Wilson Brothers line. 
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NEW IMPORTED HANDKERCHIEFS 


The new imported handkerchiefs are bright with 
many colors, in both hand blocked and woven pat- 
terns. Corded stripes in the borders and also novel 
center effects in the new pastel shades are popular. 
The latest designs have their colors woven at the 
edge of the borders. Novelties from 50c to $3.00. 


NOVELTY HOSE 


What has become of the man 
who never wears anything but 
plain-colored hose? This season 
the new hosiery is more colorful 
than ever. The novelty patterns 
illustrated are woven in bright 
contrasting colored lisle, silk and 
silk-and-lisle. Like all Wilson 
Brothers Hose they are trim in fit 
and comfortable, stoutly woven 
for wear. Take your choice of these 
or more conservative patterns at 
from 50c to $4.00 the pair. 


‘ 
es 


FINE ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 


Shasta cloth—an exclusive Wilson Brothers fab- 
ric designed for cool and airy comfort—is always 
a favorite summer underwear material. Fine quality 
English broadcloth, silky and lustrous, is also popu- 
lar. All Wilson Brothers Underwear is carefully cut 
to insure freedom of movement and to allow fully 
for possible shrinkage. The garments shown here 
are made up in a wide range of plain fabrics and 
novelties, at prices from $1.00 to $9.00 the garment. 
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Tour 
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Europe — 
your own Car — 
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Day by day, dollar for 
dollar, such a trip will 
cost you less than an 
automobile tour at 
home. Roads are 
wonderful and driv- 
ing is easy. ~ 
The 
CUNARD 
AUTOMOBILE 


SERVICE 


offers you unique facilities en- 
abling you to use your Own 
Car while in Europe. Inclu- 
sive rates cover car transporta- 
tion both ways—customs, 
all necessary permits, plates, 
licenses and foreign club dues. 


No more trouble than your 
baggage. Merely deliver your 
car to the Pier and we will 
attend to the rest. 


Full information and literature 
on request. 


Automobile Dept. 


CUNARD 


AND 


ANCHOR 


Steam Ship Lines 


25 Broadway, New York 
or Local Offices or Agents 
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LOW TIDE IN POLITICS | 


(Continued from Page 23) 


lobbies, but the tide has turned against 
them. There are resolutions to investigate 
some of them, and in general the average 
representative has had his back stiffened in 
resistance to interference bodies and impul- 
sive committees and delegations. We have 
come back a good deal toward legislation 
for the benefit of the majority man, as you 
call him.” 

The need for this has been emphasized by 
the former Solicitor General, James M. 
Beck: 

“The greatest achievement of the Con- 
stitution is that it has made the general 
welfare the dominating feature of our 
American life. 

“The distinction between laws for the 
general welfare of the people and those for 
the welfare of an individual or class had 
been lost sight of by Congress. Billions of 
dollars are raised from the taxpayer, but all 
too frequently the money is appropriated 
only to the use of some special class or in- 
terest. 

“T wish the preamble could be written in 
letters of gold over the portals of both 
houses of Congress. If this should happen, 
instead of logrolling and so-called pork bills, 
Congress would make no appropriation un- 
less it had some legitimate and indubitable 
relation to the general welfare, and the bur- 
dens of taxation would be sensibly less- 
ened.” 

Since I wrote the article called Govern- 
ment by Blackmail for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post nearly two years ago, there 
has been a marked change in the resistance 
of Congress to group clamor and a sharp 
swing toward general-welfare considera- 
tion. 

There has been no sign this winter, how- 
ever, that the Sixty-ninth Congress would 
make any new world or create any Utopia 
for the majority man. The snow has fallen 
gently on the slope of the Capitol dome and 
on the roof over the wings of legislative 
government, and below its gentle mantle 
gentle legislators have been, with gentle 
efficiency, dealing with gentle routine. The 
spirit of Coolidge was hardly needed to 
hang over this session the motto, “‘He who 
says too much says something not so; he 
who does too much does something wrong.” 
About the only thing the voice of Congress 
has said gently is, ‘‘ We are transacting the 
necessary business.”’ 


The Decline of Investigations 


They have even become playful about it. 
The House, under the guidance of Nicholas 
Longworth, the Speaker, who has a merry 
mischievous side,.has been almost playfully 
treading on the heels of the more perturbed 
Senate. 

It was even suggested that the House, 
having caught up with its business, might 
adjourn for a holiday and let the Senate 
talk along its way. The whole attitude has 
been, as I have said, of a huge board of di- 
rectors anxious to vote on a routine pro- 
gram and go home before the cherry blos- 
soms were out. 

This is one of the reasons why investiga- 
tions have been so unpopular. They are in- 
effective and they disturb the gentle tune 
and the clublike atmosphere of the Capitol. 

The following are the important resolu- 
tions for congressional investigations before 
the Rules Committee of the House which 
Chairman B. H. Snell indicated he would 
not report: 

To investigate the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian; 

To investigate the causes of coal strikes 
and recommend legislation to prevent the 
recurrence of another one; 

To investigate the causes of the sinking 
of submarines; 

To investigate the Anti-Saloon League; 

To investigate the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment; 

To investigate the general aspects of 
alecoholic-liquor traffic; 


—* 
April 2 


7 


4 


from Secretary Weeks to the mer 
the Mitchell court; 

To investigate the justice of the 
of the Mitchell court; 

To investigate various phases of 
service; 

To investigate the merits of P} 
independence; 

To investigate the effect of the. 
tariff law. _ ie 


To investigate the authority 4 


J 
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Hooverism Made Perman 
Instead of congressional in 
we have come to a point where 
trative end of government has 
to exercise the power of expert 
finding business has gone to #) 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. Ith 
from the President’s willingness to 
cabinet officers roll their own. It 
veloped from the presence of Hooy. 
is able to know or find out about) 
everything in the world. As a | 
can sit on more eggs than any oth 
known in Washington. Functions 
ernment slide toward him like filings } 
a magnet. He can speak with the ai | 
of facts about child training one q| 
the accounting costs of a rubber tre | 
next. When one steps into the Depi} 
of Commerce, efficiency and facts ai) 
ing over the door sills. How can fa| 
ing in Congress ever keep up i 
prodigy? 
Hugh L. Cooper, one of our mi 
tinguished engineers, has sent me) 
phlet containing a suggestion tr 
Hooverism permanent—for incorp 
into endless life the contribution of s\ | 
methods to government. He says 1) 


“In the absence of a better ager| 
should have constantly at our servi} 
we might call a government cote | 
a council should be permanent | 
its entire time to the study of gove | 
and the making of specific recom | 
tions to Congress thereon, after || 
thorough and complete study of th! 
ters under review. | 

““We have the men and the need | 
tify the existence of a council of the) 
of the Supreme Court, and its creati 
operation would not hinder, but ont | 
trary would greatly help our Congr | 
all our courts. 

“This government council should | 
solutely nonpolitical, appointed fre | 
be supported by the states, and shou | 
a membership of about 100, two fro } 
state and, say, four at large. 1| 
pointees should cover all the major W 
our industrial and civil life. This m| 
ship should be able to serve for life, i! 
factory service is rendered. The firs 
should be for five years and the st: 
ing terms should be for fifteen years | 
appointment should be contingent 1) 
two-thirds vote of the council, recom’ 
ing such reappointment. 

“‘We spend around three billion fiy 
dred million annually for our Federa’ 
ernment, and yet the amount of un} 
testimony that precedes the author’ 
of this expenditure is amazingly | 
Most of the expert testimony we di 
is warped out of all reason by pereon f 
departmental leanings, oftentime'! 
known to the testifying experts them ! 

“‘uropean politicians frittered aW | 
time from November, 1918, to July, | 
nearly six years—while about three 
dred million European people nearly ' 
down to chaos. Then came the ap! 
ment of a few well-selected experts, ’ 
ing the Dawes Commission, and | 
seems that they have perhaps save 
day, or at least have immensely help: 
situation. 

‘With the help of a great agency “| 
here proposed, or a better one, Our +1’ 
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“ People have come 
to realize 


People have come to realize the important 
part tires play in the whole scheme of pres- 
ent-day motoring. General’s steady rise in 
public preference has been due to distin- 
guished service from the tire itself and from 
the dealers who sell it. 


In attracting the highest type of user General 
has also attracted a kindred type of dealer. 
His knowledge of tire engineering and its 


FRED MIZEN 


application to your particular needs enables 
him to effect economies in your annual tire 
costs that the less experienced would 
overlook. 7 y+ y It is this highly spe- 
cialized dealer service, combined with a 
reputation among users for almost unbeliev- 
able mileage, comfort and safety that has 
had much to do with putting the pastime 
of shopping for tires in the discard. 
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“Radiator neglect — 
that’s why this car’s 
in the shop.’’* 


Radiator leaks | 
are dangerous! 


“X”' Liquid can be poured thru 
acloth. Therefore tt cannot clog. 
It is harmless to all metals, rub- 
ber and leather. 


sie “Tune up the cooling 

system when you tune up 
the car.” Radiator leaks, rust 
and scale are causes of engine 
overheating—thinned oil in 
the cylinders, increased fric- 
tion and reduced power. 
Serious overheating results 
in scored cylinders, perhaps 
“freezing” causing an expen- 
sive engine repair job and 
takes as much as 5,000 miles 
from the life of a car. 


Insure your car against these 
dangers by the regular use 
of “X”’ Liquid. Clean out the 
rust and scale and anti-freeze 
solution with “X’” Liquid 
and have engine and cooling 
system 100% efficient. 


“X” Liquid has been used for 
years by Standard Oil, Gen. 
Elec., Am. Tel. & Tel., etc., 
and the U. S. Govt. on ALL 
aeroplane endurance flights 
from the Trans-Atlantic 
Flight in 1922 to the 
MacMillan Arctic Expedition 
in 1925. 


“Over Three Million Cans 
Sold Every Year”’ 


Permanently repairs leaking auto radiators 


ON’T let your radiator leak! A dry 
radiator means an overheated engine 
—service managers agree—one of the 
worst things that can happen to your car. 


Prevent Leaks with"X” Liquid 


Just pour ““X” in your radiator. It per- 
manently. repairs every leak with a seal 
as tough as the metal and prevents new 
leaks. ““X”’ also dissolves rust and scale. 
“X” can’t clog the tubes. 


The U. S. Air Service used ‘“X” on ALL 
aeroplane endurance flights. From the 
Trans-Atlantic Flight to the MacMillan 
Arctic Expedition, ‘““X’’ has guarded our 
airmen against dangerous radiator leaks, 
assurance to you that ‘‘X’”’ is the safe way 
to safeguard your car. 


Used for years by Am. Tel. & Tel.; Gen. 
Electric, Standard Oil, etc. Beware of 
cheap radiator clogging substitutes. 


Get a can of “X” LIQUID—in the 
orange can. Get it TODAY. 


“X”’ is absolutely guar- 
anteed on a money-back 
basis. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us direct. 
“X’’ LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 


Factories: 
BOSTON AND TORONTO 


For Fords, Stars, 
Chevrolets, etc. 
Use 75c Size 


For Larger Cars, 
Use $1:25 Size 
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(Continued from Page 148) 
legislators would be saved from a large part 
of the time they now ineffectually spend in- 
vestigating various public needs, and would 
have the opportunity really to study gov- 
ernment themselves, and in time would 
meet the greatest need today in all govern- 
ments—wise leaders.” 


I once managed the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of one of the most Spartan upright 
citizens of the entire country—Charles 
Sumner Bird, of Massachusetts. He voiced, 
as I think Coolidge would voice, the dif- 
ficulty with the thesis of government by 
experts. 

He used to say repeatedly that govern- 
ment was not a business only; he used to 
say that it was a humane business. 

Soitis. Fact finding is not enough to run 
the United States. It can run a little while 
on fact finding. It can run a little while 
on mere administration and statistics and 
facts and cold efficiency. 

But government in its best sense means 
something more—it means an obligation to 
keep alive a people’s conscience, a people’s 
citizenship, with its franchise obligation, 
the attention of the electorate, the sense of 
duty of personal service, the choice of fit 
representatives, inspiration to move for- 
ward—not up blind alleys of impractical 
idealism, but, for instance, toward a recog- 
nition that the little fellow can have more 
and the big fellow less with great profit to 
both. That yielding on the part of the big 
fellow is not essentially unselfish and char- 
itable. 

As I said to Owen D. Young, the head 
of the General Electric Company, the man 
who is as human and shrewd as Coolidge on 
the other side of politics, the vested interests 
will do well to heed the words of a bishop of 
the Middle Ages: “Distribute thy wealth 
among thy children whilst thou livest, lest 
after thy destruction, for thy inheritance, 
they thank death and not thee.” 


The Soul of Democracy 


So also, if fair play determines the distri- 
bution of profits from America’s industry, 
if voting-control stock jugglery is replaced 
by a sincere attempt to make the thousands 
the real owners of our enterprise, indeed if 
great corporations will offer credit to the 
buyers of their stock in order to make cap- 
italism universal—we shall have a codpera- 
tion unequaled in the history of the world. 
We shall have a condition of national unity 
unparalleled—a condition in which the 
whole people are really working in a profit- 
paying work inspiring to national unity. 
This is not a mere government by experts; 
this is not an agency of mere fact finding; 
this is not a program of mere compromise 
with conditions and of whitewashing or 
veneering the sores of discontent. It is a 
policy and a goal of fullness of purpose—of 
humane purpose which the weary world can 
see with brightening eyes. 

Government by experts alone will not do. 
Government by pure science is a failure and 
always will be, just as it will be a complete 
failure to articulate a skeleton, to provide 
the percentage of water and of chemicals 
needed for the human being and finally to 
attempt to breathe the breath of life into 
the nostrils of this artificial creation. It 
just will not live! That is the fallacy of 
merely efficient government. It needs a 
soul. It needs the tang of humane under- 
standing. 

Good democracy must broadcast the in- 
articulate spiritual voice of the present 
somewhat inarticulate and anesthetized 
electorate. We started out to put ourselves 
into a legislative system. That is the es- 
sence of our experiment under the Constitu- 
tion. We started out to put ourselves—our 
service of bodies, minds and our hearts— 
into the creation of a nation. We did not 
start out to tolerate a helpless lethargy or 
submit to a paternalism. We did not start 
out to pass responsibility away from us. 
We started out to watch with jealous eyes, 
but with delegated faith, the actions of our 
carefully chosen representatives. Westarted 


of Federal power upon our states anc 
menaces. 

Of course, as I have said, we haye]) 
to despise—as Europeans have lear} 
despise—mere talk. We have four 
that mere perfunctory debate—an, 
abroad, British parliamentary debat 
no longer fully reported in the Ff 
press—represents, in the main, the 
tion of party whips or a president ora 
minister, and therefore has none of {} 
of individual initiative. The vitalj 
ought to hope for we now have gee 
guish in our legislative activities, Wj 
have in fact under the label of demo 
and it satisfies us temporarily—ig | 
labeled dictatorship—a dictatorship | 
have often said, comparing it with }\ 
lini or Primo de Rivera or Mustapha } 
equally as potent in the hands oe | 


as it is in the hands of Baldwin in Bn} 
Whatever Mussolini or the Spaniard 
Turk must exact with personal doub 
fears, the President of the United | 
and the Premier of England | 
tate with cool machine assurance, It} 
another case of the label mmisdeaeea | 
contents of the bottle. 
} 


Uninteresting Congress 


Sometimes dictatorship is an adya | 
Today, if we really mean business || 
most important reorganization of thi 
ernment departments, as set for 
Hoover, we can always accomplish j 
moment’s notice, if Congress will tu| 
power in a lump to the President. J 
the Overman Bill during wartime pas 
to the President new executive power 
peacetime it is quite possible, if a Co 
means real efficiency, to divest itself. 
details of a reorganization of gover} 
and put the responsibility upon the A | 
istration to act as a dictator. If thep) 
Congress has made any omission of ¢ 
viously needed measure, it is the g 
failure to do just this. The time was 
It is the right President and the righ | 
inet to tag with this onerous task—t| 
which is not in conflict with human¢) 
ernment—and it is decidedly a step’) 
fits the requirement of legislation {t’ 
general welfare and one in tune wit! 
business-efficiency spirit of this Con 
It is not a great national issue, perhap } 
it would be in step with our present 
to emphasize administrative governm | 
against agitative government. | 

Such movements to allow experts al 
ministration to deal with subjects for’ 
they are preéminently fitted cannot be | 
cized. What can be criticized is thef 
of Congress to interest the country. 
failure of Congress or the two great p 
to interest the country prophesies a de } 
ing narcotic state of citizenship. Thef| 
to find issues into which the teeth 0} 
tisanship can be sunk with good vin! 
sages a period when special pr; 
whether it be the special privilege of 1) 
cial magicians or the possible concent | 
assault of radicalism, may have its 0) 
tunity to steal the concentrated 
government during a moment 
somnolence. i 

Here in Washington I have be 
about saying, “‘ Today and yest 
carried a lantern looking for 
which the opposition, or ind 
trenched party, can go to the cou 
What are they?” 

From the Democrats the only 
this: “Tariff and the big monopont 

But, alas, as to the tariff the two si 
agitative sources are discontented fat) 
who now belong in large part to msur 
Republicanism and international bal’ 
who, knowing that the only way fo 
loans can be paid is by goods rather 
gold, are for a lowering or destructi( 
parts of the tariff wall. These are str! 
props for a Democratic campaign! A 
to both tariff and monopolies, th 
strong conservative Democracy 
both agitations. > 

(Continued on Page 153) 


Continued from Page 150) 

orthe Republicans I get even less of 
iger. About the only answer is this: 
eknge. Set it in a cool place.” 
eyare, of course, real issues before the 
“in people, but timid men doubt 
pitical expedien cy. 
ef them is decentralization of gov- 

It is a complex and difficult task. 

; . it depends upon mere resistance 
>r centralization—a negative form of 
ecactivity. This resistance is against 
io of new Federal functions—new bu- 
rw pap for organized minorities, de- 
iy favors from a centralized faucet of 
3. Coolidge has done good quiet work 
gysistance. But if one asks a political 
-¢a political leader to go forth on a 
ain slogan of decentralization, politi- 
nat present will reject that battle 
T2 mass of voters to whom decen- 
aim may be of vast importancé have 
-Fard of decentralization. It isa Re- 
eg doctrine today, and on the whole 
ss'vative doctrine; but it sounds 
y »ffersonian, and it was once, in an- 
fm, Jeffersonian and Democratic. 
alost meaningless in practical poli- 
sn appeal. Both sides are for it. 
fm the fact that so few understand 
iisophy, it is almost impossible to 
mrate a cleavage on it. 


‘el Issues That are Evaded 


ater real issue is the opposition to 
ijn by constitutional amendment. 
we, who analyze the situation we 
ciated, know that under pressure to 
ysh minority ends by amendment to 
jostitution we are endangering our 
ail moral fabric. But there the big 
srohibition, and whatever one holds 
ths new experiment in governmental 
ialment as opposed to governmental 
hpresent moment has not produced 
‘yourage sufficient to make a battle 
. Ve-have seen skirmishes and more 
s wtive attacks with slender spears 

> it in twilight. I am not trying to 

2 e issue, but I am asserting that it 
| > a great relief to honest souls if 
aissue were clearly drawn and de- 


hd real issue concerns the distribu- 
#f rosperity—the liberal versus the 
rytive issue. As in all times of pros- 
, irness compels any good reporter 
‘tat the morphia of comfort has been 
einto the leg of the humble, and it 
dcontent to make well-defined war- 
\hat the world really wishes an- 
d»me day is this question: 

any modern national unit of pro- 
mm does the worker at the bottom 
ermost when he accepts a period of 
4d fat without questioning the divi- 
o'does he improve his status by 
njdissension so destructive that it 
yythe period of cream and fat? 

2 joblem has never had a more severe 
in on the whole a more illuminating 
cha that going on in England since 
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the war. To many detached observers it | 


must appear that Great Britain’s wise pol- 
icy is one of national unity. Over a year 
ago I wrote to THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post from England: 


“The British working classes are to be re- 
lieved less by division than by addition, 
less by distribution of what is available 
than by the general prosperity of Britain, 
which will make more available for all, less 
by policies which divide the British into two 
camps than by policies which, although lib- 
eral, none the less unify in setting the old 
British watch to ticking once more sixty 
seconds to the minute. Shilling for shilling, 
happy day for happy day, reality presents 
to the British workingman the truth that 
national solidarity is a much more direct 


escape from the pain of Great Britain than | 
all the doctrines of divided houses in the | 


world, whether these doctrines are the so- 


cialist evolution of George Bernard Shaw | 


and Sidney Webb or the direct-action prop- 
aganda of the Russians and the extremists.”’ 


Conservatism’s Trust 


‘As in the war, the key to winning in a 
grueling contest is not dissension within, but 
a program of carrying on with a solid front— 
national unity, not in the sense of narrow 


foreign policy, but in the sense of united | 


domestic policy which made winning in 
wartime possible. It will make winning in 
peacetime possible. It will gain great ad- 
vantages to industrials and bankers. What 
of it? Putting aside mere blithering senti- 
ment, it will also bring to British labor 
something to share in and something to 
fight for if a fight is necessary. 


“To fight otherwise, as British labor and | 


all British sufferers from old class distinc- 
tions and the snobbish patronage of the 


ruling and conscientious classes, who regard | 


their fellows as ‘my dear man,’ will realize, 


may win a victory, but it will win a victory | 


for which the prize is a meatless bone.” 


On the whole, this country accepts that 
philosophy of prosperity and progress. The 


dish with something on it is more of an ad- | 
vantage than a hullabaloo about an empty 


platter. 


But the acceptance of that fact throws a | 


tremendous responsibility, during these 
days of vast interest in nonpolitical activity 
and of anesthetic lethargy as to political 
policy,-upon the leaders of labor, agricul- 
ture and finance. It is a responsibility, 
however, particularly in the hands of the 
capitalists and conservatives. 

Itis their day. It is a day of political low 
tide and industrial and commercial high 
tide. But it isa day when, not only outside 
the political field but also in it, the leaders 
of conservatism may well watch their step. 
They are trustees, and to the extent that 
they make agriculture and labor cotrustees 
of our nation’s future, they will have ful- 
filled their trust. 

The political low tide is a sign of peace, 
but there is a warning on the wall. 


Linville Falls, in the Carolina Mountains 
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What a dog’s life some 
pipes lead! 


Poor orp pipe! Looksas though he’s gone 
to the dogs! He was a good pipe, too. The 
pick of hundreds. Carefully, ceremoniously 
selected... But like many another, he’s 
never had a chance. He’s been abused... 
neglected. . . treated like a dog! 


Strange, isn’t it, how a man will spend 
days selecting a pipe and yet never give a 
minute’s thought to his tobacco—when 
tobacco is really the thing that makes or 
ruins a pipe? 


6 


AL good pipe deserves good tobacco. 
Deserves Granger Rough Cut! For no other 
tobacco is so certain to bring out the best 
that’s ina pipe. No other tobacco so sweet- 
ens a pipe or keeps it so sweet. Always! 


Being rough cut, too, its large flakes burn 
slowly, and so, smoke coolly. Cool... spicy 
mild... and mellow! Granger Rough 
Cut brings joy into the life of any pipe. It 
brings perfect pipe-satisfaction into the life 
of any pipe smoker. 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


Granger. Rough Cut is made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 


; 
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This spacious modern 
store of the Consolidated 
Music Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, shows how attractive 
a store can be with a floor of 
Blabon’s Linoleum. 


Welcome! 


Stores, showrooms and offices with cheerful, 
colorful Blabon floors of Inlaid, Plain or the new 
Jaspé linoleum in two-tone ruffled water effects, 
are especially inviting to customers. In planning 
new quarters, or remodeling the old, this impor- 
tant point should be carefully considered. 

The smooth, resilient surface of Blabon floors 
is comfortable to walk upon. Quiet, too! The 
fact that these new floors are economical to main- 
tain, and easy to keep bright and fresh-looking, 
is a distinct advantage. 

Expensive refinishing of a linoleum floor is unnecessary. 
An occasional waxing and polishing preserves its original 
beauty and mellows its tone. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum down over 
builders’ deadening felt insures watertight seams which are 
practically invisible, and makes a Blabon floor permanent. 

You will have a very different idea of linoleum if you 
visit any good home furnishing or department store and 
ask to see the new decorative Blabon Floors. 

_ Our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration will gladly 
furnish you suggestions without cost. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. Our 
illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern Home,” 
will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum. 


says this floor 


Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors, in our 36-page 
book, ‘‘Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,’’ handsomely 
illustrated in full color, 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
receipt of 20 cents. 


superficial. Random chance circumstances, 
rather thanself-knowledge and occupational 
information, account for much of the faulty 
start as well as the subsequent failure. 

“Ts there an oversupply of engineers?”’ 
I once inquired of an authority on engi- 
neering. 
| “No,” he replied, ‘‘there is an under- 
| supply of good engineers, because there are 
| a great many men in the profession who 
' should never have gone into it.” 

A college dean once asked a group of 
seniors who wanted to study either law or 
| medicine why Elihu Root and Dr. William 
J. Mayo were so distinguished as lawyer 
and doctor respectively. Practically none 
of the students could answer the question. 

“T have had to do with almost ten thou- 
sand college men in the past fifteen years,”’ 
says C. R. Dooley, manager of training and 
personnel of the Standard Oil Company of 
| New Jersey, ‘‘and the college man with a 
| purpose, with an urge, with anything like a 
fairly definite idea of what he wants to do is 
arare individual. He is a dandy when you 
find him but, unfortunately, we 
have to employ a great many others who 
| are just as colorless as the driven snow. It 
is the latter kind of young man that I am 
at a loss to know just how to deal with.” 

The dean of a law school once made the 
statement that not more than half of his 
students should have gone to college. They 
should have been put to work, he said. 
| Others, no doubt, that went to work at an 
early age should have gone to college and 
| law school. 

Edward D. Toland, master at one of the 
leading college preparatory schools, in a 
little book on choosing the right career, 
says that if a boy goes to college he should 
reach a decision regarding his career before 
commencing his junior year. If he has not 
done so by then and can furnish no real 
| reason for staying on at college he had bet- 
ter leave. 

“To remain usually means that he will 
merely spend the rest of his time there 
profitlessly and in idleness. It isa fact that 
many boys from our better schools go to 
college and stay there without any real 
purpose or aim, and do no thinking what- 
ever about their careers until they have 
left, and at the age of twenty-two or three 
are suddenly confronted with the necessity 
of finding a job. Decisions under such con- 
ditions are likely to be hasty and unwise; 
and about 90 per cent of the boys I have 
known make their decisions under such con- 
| ditions.” 


Sizing Them Up 


This schoolmaster may seem unduly 
harsh, but President Angell, of Yale, in his 
last annual report, calls attention to the 
“extraordinary circumstance that so large 
a portion of our students come up to the 
spring of their senior year with little or no 
plan for the future. As time goes on, the 
day arrives when they simply must have a 
job, and so they jump at the first one that 
comes along. Our procedure in the whole 
matter is highly irrational and deserving of 
radical alteration.” 

The late Professor Miinsterberg long ago 
pointed out that great numbers of men find 
their life work because of chance informa- 
tion and advice, haphazard impressions, the 
accident of a vacant place, convenience of 
location, family tradition and a hundred 
secondary features, to the neglect of primary 
factors. The average man, he said, is 
“satisfied to be pushed passively into some 
chance groove.” 

But the adoption of character analysis 


| and vocational guidance to supply what is 


such an obvious need does not justify us in 
expecting miracles of human adjustment. 
These are new sciences, and they have very 
marked limitations. 

It is true, of course, that one man or 
woman may be a better judge of character 


and can give wiser occupational advice than 
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another, A knowledge of Psychology, 
rience, training, human sympathy 
desire to help—all these tend to 1 
person valuable as an adviser jn ¢ 
work problems of others. 

“Tf, when I first look at an appli, 
feel that I can rely upon him, I knoy, 
be easy to get hima position,” said ¢} 
of an employment bureau that hand] 
college graduates. ‘It is the wa’ 
meet you. Dress may be one item) 
effect, but it is more than that, }} 
whole combination; it is whether tl} 
is clean-cut or not. Another, wit), 
ability perhaps, gets no offers, 

“I do not think anyone knows 
about human nature. Certainly ], 
claim to. But, nevertheless, as the ; 
of long experience I can nearly alwe:. 
in a way, when I send a man out, w_ 
he will get a position. My assistant | 
a hard time at first, but even in afew | 
they, too, gradually slip into the abi 
sense the situation.” | 


Ex Post Facto Analysts 


f 
Nor is it to be denied that a knowk | 
anatomy may throw some light, m| 
less valuable, not only upon the pli 
but upon the mental and moral trai | 
person. It is at least conceivabl 
mental tests may round out the eal 
few cases, and certainly the whole a 
ance, behavior, attitude and pede | 
the man, as indicated in the foregoing | 
graph, do enter into the formation o| 
information and counsel as it may | 
wise to give, 
Yet we know that such methods of | 
at character as palmistry, graphology | 
nology and physiognomy have been | 
abused. Surely it requires no demo| 
tion to show that here is a field | 
quackery and pseudo science are in ¢ 
of running rampant, like weeds in a tr| 
jungle after a two months’ rain, _| 
The greater part of the experiment | 
scientific and otherwise, that has} 
carried on in regard to the selecti| 
workers is still comparable to the | 
remedies stage of medicine and surgel | 
cording to the most exhaustive stud| 
made on the subject of Public Employ} 
Offices, recently issued by the Russell | 
Foundation. 
The report minimizes not only the | 
of judgment of an applicant which is | 
on the look in his eye and similar it! 
but also the practice of arbitrary clas'| 
tion of individuals into types, The1) 
tells how the human mind has been gr | 
into types that are presumably mut | 
exclusive, such as executive type, |! 
type, mechanical type, and soon. | 
“These adjectives do describe attri 
of the mind, but that people can I 
tagged and labeled fairly is doubtful. | 
temptation to label people is very greal | 
the science and art of successfully doi| 
have not as yet been discovered. | 
system or method of character analysi | 
yet produced results which justify its¢ | 
tion or even suggest its trial in a publil! 
ployment office. | 
“This is not to be taken as decryin' 
search in the field, but as a warning ag | 
depending too much upon any scheme: 
rating individuals which appeal to tht! 
agination because of the greatness 0!| 
need for something of the kind, rather } 
because of their demonstrated succest) 
A newspaper writer describes the § 
fessional character analyst as the ks 
barnacle sticking to the good ship indust| 
While these self-appointed authoritie} 
all subjects make much of the nose oF } 
or eyes of a Napoleon, a Carnegie ora]! 
riman after these great men have died} 
their greatness has been proved, it ist? 
suspected that such features would Hi 
meant little to the analysts before the’) 
jects became so famous. 
(Continued on Page 157) | 


(Continued from Page 154) 
‘YW tried out an hour’s patient con- 
saon with one of the most successful 
feionals today,” says the newspaper 
‘e)‘‘and came away with the feeling of 
imencountered a pillow, a creepy some- 
ig hat had no substance, yet had re- 
ne thoroughly commercial through 
‘aw James, the philosopher, once 
tud the opinion that ‘“‘vocational bi- 
:p es will never be written in advance.” 
res always a residuum in the individual 
chystems of character reading cannot 
ia lurking moral strength or weak- 
. ‘here are all kinds of contests these 
sf the most typical or most average or 
¢ ormal American boy or girl, but 
e nosuch thing. Each human being 
ja world of his or herown. Emerson 
tt each man has an aptitude born in 


Dyour work. . . . Heisto dare do 
t:eandobest . . . asheknows his 
fu power to be.” 
ve the greatest men cannot be abso- 
‘yire they are in the right occupations. 
res no such thing as a 100 per cent 
a. A psychologist with a truly admi- 
e nse of the limitations of his science 
id} in a book on vocational self- 
ave a quotation from one of William 
esletters: 
Watever we are not doing is pretty 
tizome to us at intervals, in the midst 
groil, and fill us with pungent regrets 
jis lost to us. I have felt so about 
o2 whenever I was not studying it, 
itnthropology when studying physi- 
y, bout practical medicine lately, now 
lim cut off from it; and I conclude 
tat sort of nostalgia is a necessary 
le; to our having imaginations, and 
nit expect it more or less, whatever 
rabout.” 
acneyed by now are Henley’s lines on 
nessity of being captains of our souls 
nsters of our fate, but no possible 
lement of character analysis and vo- 
mi guidance can erase the truth of 
ots. 
eloften need outside encouragement 
bistering up, both in the choice of an 
pion and in its pursuit. But some- 
veyhere is a line beyond which the 
ntlesire to have taken off our shoul- 
te load of personal responsibility 
esor weakness and failure. Men never 
apad in the world by asking for 
aties. 
you like your work?” I asked a 
igman who had been a vocational 
sor for six years. 
in going to stay in it,” he replied; 
>a sense, I don’t like it. I can never 
ui: sure. Oh, I can read a man’s face 
oy but I don’t absolutely know. There 
lyne person who knows, and he won’t 
1. If men would only listen to the 
> vithin them, instead of running 
min search of guidance!” 


2g Your Own Fortune Teller 


fol that any college graduate ought 
e ble to analyze himself with some 
ee accuracy,”’ said the personnel di- 
if a large industry at a meeting of 
oers. “If he can’t he is going to have 
willy unhappy time as he goes on in 
wd.” 
cise the vocational counselor deals 
te lives of individuals, the final de- 
a annot be his, ‘or should not be,” 
nepsychologist expresses it, “except, 
aj, in rare cases with individuals of 
matal capacity.” The right sort of 
‘gaan will not shift the choice. “No 
a achinery can be devised which will 
verim from the responsibility,” says a 
in authority on vocational study. 
€ounselor can never guarantee suc- 
orailure and deals only in probabilities. 
: an there are far too many individuals 
Cive for exact instructions as to what 
lovith their lives, and as Professor 
T;, psychologist, remarks in one of his 
‘Ss’ on their weakness fattens the quack 
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character analyst with his assumed knowl- 
edge of all things. He almost never 
fails to recommend a new vocation and one 
that will be flattering to his victim.” 

The subject of a character reading pays 
his fee so much more cheerfully if told that 
he has great latent executive ability. “If 
you had only come to me fifteen or twenty 
years ago,” says the analyst sadly, shaking 
his or her head, ‘“‘you might now be presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company instead 
of driving a truck.” 

“T think a few of us who are engaged in 
employment and personnel work for the 
large industries might help some of the 
ambitious and restless young men,” writes 
a sympathetic and experienced personnel 
manager, “but there are so many that it is 
hopeless to try to meet the demand. If at 
any time you are interested in any special 
individual I will be glad to see him.” 

“The trouble with most men,’ said the 
head of a great employment-agency, ‘“‘is 
that they have no needle pointing north. 
The magnetic forces of environment, friends 
and the like change or affect such compass 
as they have, and the needle points to a 
new path or drift. There are a few of us 
who can guide and keep these wanderers 
away from the crossroads and blind alleys, 
but we are too busy.” 


Small Men With Big Ambitions 


But I question the philosophy of these 
two kindly men, which seems to assume 
that if there were only more counselors 
available all would be well. ‘‘ Your instruc- 
tors can tell you what to do,’ Admiral 
Sims once said to the students of an en- 


gineering school, ‘“‘but they can’t make you | 


do it.” 
A salesman once went to the library of 


the concern for which he worked and asked | 
for a certain book on the subject of mental | 
concentration, having been told that the | 


book would help him. Not having it in 


stock, the librarian tried to interest the | 
salesman in other books of psychology, but | 
he would haye none of them, going away | 


disappointed, and with the feeling that if 
only he had found the one book his sales 
would be certain to improve. 


Now perhaps the librarian should have | 
fitted in more readily with his.idea, promis- | 


ing to get the book and agreeing with the 
seeker after knowledge that it was the 
philosopher’s stone that would give him 
the magic touch as a salesman. But I am 
not so sure. 

As the librarian said afterward: 


me what he wanted.” 
It is human to blame others for our 
troubles, to praise our own qualifications 


and yet complain of the lack of opportuni- 


ties. 


“‘Tf only my employer were a bigger and | 


more broad-minded man he would appreci- 
ate my good points.” 


“He | 
wanted a book on concentration, but he | 
couldn’t concentrate for five minutes to tell | 


When it is all over, the successful man | 


can tell how he did it. 
pose? Deeds and not words were the cause, 
and the next young man must in the same 
way make a trail of his own. 

“The affirmative force is in one and not 
in another,’”’ said Emerson, ‘“‘as one horse 


But to what pur- | 


has the spring in him, and another in the | 


whip. Success depends on a plus condition 
or positive power. . There are twenty 
ways of going to a point, and one is the 
shortest; but set at once on one.”’ 

It is folly to deny that everyday life 
fairly reeks with ignorance, laziness, in- 
difference, incapacity and inefficiency. Peo- 
ple without end cannot copy a number 
correctly from the telephone book, or spell 
the name of a friend or write down his ad- 
dress without making a mistake. 

Two young men once bought a small 
grocery store where my family had been 
trading. The first time I visited the place 
after they had purchased it, they were mak- 
ing fun of a dazed little girl who had been 
sent there by her mother to buy paprika. 
They said they had never heard of it, and 
laughingly sent the child away. They did 
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Get it done! 
Use the Saw that Cuts 


AWING is fast or slow, easy 
or hard, fun or drudgery— 
depending on the saw you buy. 


Buy your saw with care. 


Don’t mistake the saw for an 
easily-made tool. The true art 
of saw-making is known to few, 
and a good saw must have years 
of expertness behind it. 


E:icuty-FIve years ago Henry Disston be- 
gan making the saw that cuts easier, faster. 


In years of saw-making, Disston craftsmen 
have found ways to make this better saw still 
better, to give faster and quicker cutting... 


Through such things as fitting the handle 
and blade to give that perfect Disston “ hang’”’, 


é Disston 
and tapering blade for perfect clearance... 


Band Saws 
speed 
production 


fe 


Through Disston methods of steel making, 
and smithing and filing the Disston-Steel blade. 


Get a Disston saw and see how a saw can cut. 
Your hardware dealer has a Disston saw made 
for the job you want to do. 


.3 ‘ 


Ask Disston 


Tell us what work you 


are doing, in wood, 
metal, stone, ivory, 
rubber, leather, cloth, 
fibre or other materials. 
We will tell you how 
to saw it better and 
easier. Disston issues 
many free books to aid 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 

Philadelphia, U. S. A. Makers of 

“The Saw Most Carpenters Use.”’ 
Canadian address: 


Henry Disston & Sons, Ltd., Toronto 


saw users. 
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The doorway 
of a person of importance 


If doorways express the people who live behind them— 
here, surely, might live a person of importance. A self- 
respecting citizen who blends cordiality with dignity 
. a sizable income with a sense of proportion. 
» y y 


If this is the doorway of your home, remember that the 
classical style particularly demands care in every detail. 
The Sargent handle and knocker shown agree with the 
Colonial design as thoroughly as the paneled door and 
Georgian scroll. These pieces are made in solid, time- 
resisting brass or bronze. To go with them is a Sargent 
Cylinder Lock—the utmost in security. Select Sargent 
locks and hardware with your architect—whatever your 
design may be. The free Colonial Book will help you. 
Write for it today. Sargent & Company, Hardware 
Manufacturers, 33 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT. 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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the same the next day to one of my chil- 
dren, who had been sent to buy junket. 
Naturally they failed a few months later. 

It is useless in this article to involve our- 
selves in abstruse arguments as to how 
responsible people are for the weaknesses 
which hold them back. Millions are born 
with physical defects, timidity or lack of 
courage and purpose. Perhaps it is true 
that they cannot avoid having these in- 
herited weaknesses, but the practical point 
is that no social machinery yet devised is 
equal to the task of correcting the defects. 
Even the physical handicaps, which are 
certainly simpler than mental and moral 
weaknesses, are too numerous and too in- 
tricate for complete correction or eradica- 
tion. 

Thus it comes about that the world is full 
of people with exalted ideas of their own 
value, with magnificent ambitions and 
clownish means of attaining them, who 
want big salaries and positions without 
being big men. Often they wonder why 
bookish accomplishments and mental 
cleverness do not land them on top, lacking 
the emotional qualities to drive them there. 
Egotism, conceit or insufferable freshness 
often goes hand in hand with timidity or 
even cowardice in the essentials of char- 
acter. 

A young man wrote to a student of busi- 
ness affairs asking for the names of large 
corporations looking for persons with exec- 
utive ability. But he wrote on the letter- 
head of one of the country’s fastest-growing 
corporations, in whose employ he was at 
the time. Either he had not the ability he 
thought he had, or he lacked common sense 
and judgment. 

“Lots of the men I meet somehow re- 
mind me of a big house with a big heating 
plant, but no steam up,” said the head of 
an employment agency. “‘So many men 
have sold all they have and cleaned up, 
with nothing more to offer, at salaries 
around two thousand dollars a year, with 
another group at five or six thousand dol- 
lars. That seems to be about the limit of the 
average fine type of man here in New York, 
although all of them are reaching out for 


| salaries of from seventy-five hundred dol- 


lars to ten thousand dollars.”’ 


One Step at a Time 


But most people have strong qualities as 
well as weak, aptitudes as well as deficien- 
cies. By building on the strong qualities 
they can improve and develop, even if they 
cannot perfect the weak. They only under- 
mine such energies as they possess by com- 
plaining, by joining the grouchers and 
whiners. 

Success depends so much on the volume 
of the turnover, as it were, of the few talents 
a man is endowed with, rather than upon 
the extent of talents. Weaknesses do not 
seem to matter, provided only the strong 
qualities are sufficiently exercised and uti- 
lized. 

Professional writers are besieged by 
eager aspirants who persist in believing 
there is a touchstone, a magic formula for 
selling stories to magazines, if only they 
could lay their hands upon it. Young men 
are too often in despair at what seems the 
gap between themselves and the more suc- 
cessful, when in fact the difference is solely 
one of a stepping-up process. It is not 
magic; it is piecemeal. 

Literary aspirants oversell to themselves 
the idea of writing and undersell the pre- 
paratory steps, the training, the technical 
progression, with stages one by one, line 
upon line. 

An extremely ambitious insurance sales- 
man wanted to become a branch manager. 
He was a good salesman and extremely 
insistent upon promotion. Somewhat re- 
luctantly the company granted his request, 
and to his dismay he found that he was 
making less than he had as a salesman. He 
had jumped too many intermediate stages. 
He needed first to see if he could help a 
small group of three or four salesmen make 
money before he took over the whole office. 
He had not been stepped up properly. 


In their eagerness and impatier 
many men seem to overlook the oh\ 
A young chap who had carefully pre} 
himself for the bond business wrotj; 
financial specialist to inquire how he | 
secure a position with a great metrop 
firm. His home was in a city which | 
second only to New York as a fin 
center. ‘‘Have you applied at suc) 
such firms in your own city?” was ¢) 
swer. This simple course had appa 
never occurred to the young man} 
promptly made application, secured ¢: 
tion with an excellent house and made 
A young man who went into busin, 
himself, after years of hard work eyen 
sold out at a profit and bought into | 
business, where he lost all he had. | 
obliged to find a position working for | 
people and became a salesman for a} 
wholesale house. A few months laj| 
wrote to an acquaintance as follows; | 
“T am not satisfied with the meas) 
my attainment. I wish to go higher, | 
not afraid of hard work; and I will 
for greater mental development, }| 
wish to make no error in the cou) 
study to be pursued. Hence this lett! 
Self-Analysis the Best 
The acquaintance appealed to mai 
quiries, and discovered that thoug | 
correspondent’s work was satisfactor | 
sales experience in this particular lin | 
as yet limited. Advice somewhat a 
lows was forwarded: | 
“Make a careful estimate of the ter | 
which you cover. Make a cons | 
all prospects. Classify them accordi| 
size and class of trade handled, as w| 
according to their credit rating. Figu} 
the percentage of stores which you se 
analyze the competition which you || 
Try to get population figures for the (| 
ent towns in which you sell, figure out | 
per capita sales in each town and an| 
the reasons for getting better sales in | 
towns than in others. If you do this| 
of work you might be able not only t| 
prove your own results but make som | 
uable suggestions to your district mar 
“Study what your prospects say ti 
when you first approach them, what 
tions they ask you, what to reply to 
when they say they are not intereste | 
what each of you says when the on 
finally closed. Ask your customers 
they buy of you. Listen to other sale 
and attend sales conventions of your 
pany, if possible. It might be worth 
to read a few books on practical sales 
ship and on the psychology of sales 
ship. Remember, you have been it 
particular line a relatively short time 
it takes a long time to get anywhere ii! 
business. You must therefore be pé 
and not expect immediate results.” | 
Many good men need a hint, a sugge 
or two, a touch of help, but if they hav! 
right stuff in them, if the spark is the’ 
be lighted at all, that is the extent of | 
need. From that point on they must | 
their own way. } 
An educator who has trained thous | 
of salesmen and holds an important ¢ | 
tive position .as well, remarked rathe'! 
patiently, when asked about the rad | 
character analysis, that the best kine 
self-analysis which brings money a 
in one’s work, and that that in turn @ 
simply the understanding and maste!| 
the job one happens to hold at the mon) 
A group of employment and pers 
managers for a number of large con; 
were discussing the selection and Pp 
ment of college graduates in business; 
one of the speakers told of the intelle: 
hardship suffered by the college man 
drops precipitately from his senior pl 
ophy, ethics, economics and sociology 
the drudgery of learning just where’ 
filing cases are. But another member 0 
group arose and said: a 
“T am very much afraid we would sit) 
say to him—the recent college gradua 
‘I am sorry, but you will have to 00 
(Continued on Page 161) 


cctinued from Page 158) 

eeng and card filing and errand 
ou will have to stand the gaff.’ 
stand it usually get the better 
-ootion is still based almost en- 
oithe record of a man in a partic- 
nt because he is especially fitted 
oier job, but just because he has 
it»b well.” 

fir stages of success in an organi- 
mst in doing the work at hand so 
-ce attracts attention, even if the 
Ifs not the most desirable as a life 
ysWValter C. Teagle, president of 
did Oil Company of New Jersey, 
tie on opportunities for college 
hoil industry published in a col- 
gpper. 

2 recognized that a very serious 
t) problem of the young man and 
tin is the gap which may exist, 
te does exist, between college and 
hh follows. This is not the place 
5 all its details the relation be- 
aege degree and success in life. 
jees that college men as a whole 
4sompared with the bulk of the 
on 

e ave no means of knowing how 
th success is due to the education 
ail how much is in spite of it, or 
yeiuse the college men were a 
rop to begin with, or the sons of 
scan set them up in business. 
jwever, are not the questions I 
ig Formerly most college gradu- 
re a few selected professions, such 
dhe ministry, the conditions and 
eis of which were not only well 
atlosely connected with the cur- 
Telawyer and the minister began 
otym, but the work of their ap- 
yirs did not, and does not today, 
e;ially either from their college 
whe later and higher stages of 
féional work. 

3,ollege graduates were few in the 
ysand were a class apart. Their 
egon was supposed to make them 
nind, indeed, a century ago the 
zetleman’’ appeared after the 
‘same on his diploma in at least 
tion. The idea that a college 
sould do any manual work or, 
eprm at any stage routine drudg- 
alorrent. 

most college graduates go into 
ni different lines of business, in 
lebeginner, whatever his educa- 
stfrom the very nature of the 
orstart at the bottom in dusty, 
in uninteresting jobs. Many of 
imhes of industry and commerce 
iMy obscure, do not seem very 
it.t first and, however essential 
ef the nation, are certainly drab 
aid with the intellectual luster 
nion of the learned professions. 


aild College Products 


lion between the college curric- 
v€ with its concessions to the 
aland these myriads of dull, 
lu classified office-boy, apprentice- 
» vague and indistinct in the 


izes and universities have been 
’, sindicated by President Angell, 
odjust themselves to this change, 
cevery little interest in the place- 
Ibm. Percy S. Straus, head of a 
et store which employs two hun- 
€{ men and women, recently said 
Cleges and universities are very 
e| factory that turns out a prod- 
Pis it on the siding, hoping that 
vil want it and come along and 
p 

‘lall the colleges do. They make 
7 to sell their product. The one 
‘what you find there is that the 
'fowed to go through four years 
bing put to it to give a single 
t what is going to happen after 
dite, 

213 to me that if a boy is allowed 
AUwithout being urged to give any 


thought to what life means after he gets out, 
we have lost a great deal of mental energy 
and the possibilities of development. . . . 
The boy who knows he is to go to college 
gives very little thought to anything else in 
his high-school years except passing the 
college entrance examinations, but after he 
gets to college it seems the time has come 
when his attention should definitely be 
directed to his major work.” 

A report of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education, in commenting 
on the high percentage of turnover among 
recent graduates, says that this “‘ could cer- 
tainly have been reduced by more effective 
vocational guidance in the colleges. It is 
one of the encouraging signs of the times 
that some of our institutions have realized 
this need and are meeting it. 
be admitted, however, that only a fair start 
has been made.” 

Among suggestions given by graduates 


as to 


courses, the report places first: “‘The great- 
est work a college of engineering can do, in 
my estimation, is to study the man, his in- 
clinations and native abilities and then | 


start 


usefulness 
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possible improvements in engineering 


him right, whether his field of real | 
is engineering, saleswork or | 


scenario writing. A right start is a fortune 
in itself.” | 


A 


Eastern universities, at a meeting of the 


representative of one of the great | 


American Management Association, said 
that though more time should be given in 
college than in business to recreation and | 
social intercourse, ‘‘the typical conditions 


at the present time permit an overdevelop- 


ment of such activities. The development 

of a simpler and more wholesome under- | 
graduate life is the joint task of the facul- | 
ties, student bodies and alumni.” | 


A Get:the:Money Complex 


The speaker then went on to say that 
development of the habit of faithful per- 
formance of daily tasks is handicapped by 
the idea that a good excuse is the equivalent 
of work done, by the cut system, which 
officially approves and even encourages a 
failure to perform daily tasks, and by the 
relative importance which is attached to | 
final examinations. 


ce, 


don’t know of any places in industry 


that offer a continuation of the type of life 


that 


most academic courses provide,” 


added a manufacturer who was present at 
the meeting. “‘The colleges must work out 
some sort of project that will make life | 
there less artificial, less different from the 
life a man must lead afterward. There is 
no sense of better or worse init. They must 


close 


that gap and make the difference be- 


tween the working life and the college life 


less.’ 


’ 


Now it may be, as some suggest, that the 
colleges are not at fault. The fundamental 
difficulty may rest with lenient and over- | 
indulgent parents. Or in turn the parents 
themselves may make life too soft and easy | 
for their offspring, merely because both 
parent and child live in an age of comfort 
and luxury, in which machinery does the 
work. 

But whatever the underlying causes of 
the graduate’s attitude may be—and we | 


have 


no time to study them here—the fact 


remains that industry is going to be full of 
tragedy for the college man just so long as 
he sets out with the idea of big rewards 
immediately ahead of him. 

“The most important cause of restless- 


ness, 


” says a representative of a famous | 


university, “is the fact that the typical 
college graduate places too great an em- | 
phasis upon the attainment of wealth as a | 
measure of, and prerequisite to, success and | 
happiness in life.” 
The writer hates to preach, and is not | 
engaged in writing sermons. But the fact | 
is that vocational unfitness and consequent 
unhappiness are often due these days to a 
misplaced emphasis upon “get the money.” 
Many a young man drifts from college into | 
bond selling or life insurance or real estate | 
merely because he thinks quick money lies 


that 


It is not because he is really | 


way. 
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Roland Swoop and family 
decide they simply must 
get Electric Garden Hose 


ELectTRIC Garden Hose gives you 
years of leakless service because 
at cannot kink. 

Kinks crack hose. Break down 
its body. Quickly make it leaky 
and useless. They’re as bad in a 
hose as moths are in a suit. So 
Electric Hose is made kink-proof. 

Processes used by no other 
manufacturer give Electric Hose 
this kinkless strength. Layers of 
the finest pure gum rubber. Built 
up on sinewy jackets of braided 
seine cord. Reinforced with a 
heavy, ribbed-rubber tread that 
laughs at wear. The whole body 
vulcanized everlastingly together 
under enormous pressure. 

You can’t get a finer hose than 


Electric. It’s the work of spe- 
cialists of an organization 


that has been making fine hose of 
every kind, and nothing but hose, 
for more than twenty-five years, 
and whose reputation depends 


entirely upon producing the best 
hose that money can buy. 

Go to your hardware dealer, 
plumber, seedsman or rubber goods 
store today and get Electric 
Garden Hose.. The genuine has 
the name moulded in on every 
length. If your dealer does not 
carry it, write us and we’ll arrange 
to have you supplied. 


y y y 


Blackfin Garden Hose 
Blackfin is a lighter, lower-priced 
hose that’s made the same way as 
Electric. It, too, is non-kink and 
is a mighty serviceable hose. For 
maximum service and longest life 
we recommend Electric Garden 
Hose. But if you want a lighter 
weight, popular-priced hose, get 
Blackfin. You can’t beat it for 
the money. The 54"' size costs 
16 cents a foot at all good hose 
dealers’. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO., Wilmington, Delaware 


Hose specialists— makers of water, garden, pneumatic, rock drill, 
air, steam and spray hose and industrial hose for every purpose 
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‘Beauty that uphi | 


the heart 


Sees of Man’s fairest hope and noblest 
faith, wrought in exquisite beauty, in a 
material that will last forever, a Memorial 
appropriately designed uplifts the heart and 
gives to all who see it an impression of dig- 
nity, of calm strength, of peace and rest. 


Everlasting Barre Granite 


Guarp1an Memorials are made of one of 
the most beautiful granites found anywhere 
in the world—Barre Granite from Barre, 
Vermont, where we own extensive quarries 
and where we have our Manufacturing 
Plant, one of the largest of its kind in the 
world. 


Barre Granite is a handsome gray in 
color, either light or dark; of an almost 
diamond hardness; even in texture, finely 
grained; pleasing in appearance whether 
given a hammered or polished finish. Its 
ability to keep its surface clean and to 
weather widely varied climatic conditions 
is unsurpassed. 


Certificate of Security 
Wir each Guardian Memorial, we give an 
engraved Certificate of Security, signed by 
an officer of our Company as well as by your 
Memorial Dealer, which guarantees that it 
will not fade, check, crack or disintegrate; 
and that any parts found defective in mate- 
rial or workmanship executed by us will be 
replaced without expense. 


Book of Designs 

We wit gladly send you, without expense 
or obligation, a copy of our book, “To 
Mark the Place with Beauty Forever,’’ that 
will give you complete information con- 
cerning Guardian Memorials, together with 
names of Guardian Memorial Dealers near 
you. A post card will bring it free. 

Guardian Memorials are distributed ex- 
clusively by retail Memorial Dealers. 


THE JONES BROTHERS COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. A5, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


GUARDIAN 
MEMORIALS 


of Everlasting Beauty 


REGISTERED TRADE mank 
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interested in bonds or insurance or real 
estate. In many a case he-should be an 
artist, a musician or should enter the civil 
service. 

Pitiable indeed are the numerous cases 
which illustrate the same trait in the par- 
ent, rather than the son, where young men 
are forced through famous universities, or 
through severe, grueling courses in law, 
medicine and engineering merely to satisfy 
the parent’s pride, rather than the young 
man’s inherent desires. 

Often such boys flunk out, or are broken 
in health, and as Prof. Charles H. Griffitts, 
a psychologist, says, “‘The family felt 
disgraced, and the work of the counselor in 
such cases is to save what he can of the self- 
respect of the young man and help him 
find some kind of work which he will like 
and in which he has a fair chance of suc- 
cess.”” 

Arizona and other Southwestern states 
contain many a youthful physical wreck who 
would not be such if his parents’ pride had 


| permitted his earlier removal from the too 
| rigorous climate of some Northern college. 


A statistician might earn ten thousand 
dollars a year after twenty-five years or so 
and a salesman as much within a few years, 
but the question at stake is whether the 
real bent was toward statistics or selling. 

Patently more young men should go into 
school-teaching than at present, for their 
own happiness’ sake, because they are 
fitted for it. But they want bigger money. 
Many a young man who should be an 
architect or a doctor of philosophy in 
chemistry, takes a business job where 
money is supposed to come quickly, un- 
willing to wait and sacrifice, although real 
usefulness, happiness, service and success 
in the only full sense of the word will come 
from doing the work he was destined by 
mentality and temperament to do. 


Aiming for the Dollar Mark 


“Self-trust is the first secret of success,” 
said Emerson, “the belief that if you are 
here, the authorities of the universe put you 
here, and for cause, or with some task 
strictly appointed to your constitution, and 
so long as you work at that you are well and 
successful.” 

Why do we kid ourselves into thinking 
that it is chiefly a lack of vocational infor- 
mation and character analysis which steers 
young men into tasks other than those 
strictly appointed to their constitutions? 


| The blunt, hard truth is that they delib- 


erately make unsuitable choices, not so 


| much from ignorance, but in search of 
| quick, easy money, and because they want 
| a short cut from poverty to wealth. 


Unless prevailing ideals in this respect 
can be improved, it would help matters very 
little if a whole army division of applied 
psychologists, character analysts and voca- 
tional counselors should descend for an 
entire month each year upon every college 
and high school in the country. 

A young man called upon a railroad pres- 
ident to inquire concerning the opportuni- 
ties for college men in railroading. He 
asked what promotion might be expected, 
and the pay at each step. The official re- 
plied that the young man did not tumble 
to the idea at all, as he was evidently not 
thinking in terms of railroading but of pay 
getting. 

Professor Miinsterberg once said that 
most people know only the exterior condi- 
tions of the various occupations, particu- 
larly the great monetary rewards that come 
to some of them, and hardly anything of 
the “inner labor and values.’”’ What is 
called ambition is so often nothing at all 
but a desire to make more money, and not 
what Miinsterberg so accurately described 
as the “‘inner values.”’ 

It is indeed hard doctrine, but there is 
truth in the statement of the personnel 
manager of a great oil company that a man 
who is following his real purpose in life 
should give no thought to money rewards 
until he is at least thirty-five, ‘“‘but only to 
an intensive drive for experience and re- 
sponsibility.” 
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A man who is now fifty-two years old 
wanted as a youth to study the science of 
teaching or pedagogy. Friends tried to 
discourage him, saying there was “no 
money in it.”” But he persisted, and the 
other day he sold a school textbook the 
royalties of which in one section of the coun- 
try alone will shortly amount to thirty 
thousand dollars. There is often profound 
economic as well as ethical and religious 
truth in the basic doctrine that one must 
lose his life to find it. 

After all, the most precious thing in work 
is the respect, the rating we get from our 
associates. One reason for so many cynical 
disillusioned old men in the world is because 
they have tried for other rewards than the 
rating of their associates, for other values 
than that which comes from performing the 
one task, which, as Emerson says, the au- 
thorities of the universe appointed to your 
constitution. 

In conclusion I must refer briefly to that 
inspiring but at the same time troublesome 
American phenomenon, the rise, or sup- 
posed rise, in the occupational scale of 
children above their parents. Men in 
manual labor in this country seem deter- 
mined that their sons shall not follow in 
their footsteps. Wave after wave of immi- 
grants have slaved so that their sons and 
daughters might work in offices rather 
than in the woods and fields, and our edu- 
cational system has made this possible. 

Once the lad has graduated from high 
school—and of course it is even more true if 
he has been to college—he must have a 
white-collar job, regardless of whether his 
father was a ditch digger or a surgeon. 

The problem which these conditions give 
rise to is not solved by merely saying that 
machinery will do the work. The rush for 
white-collar, office positions results in such 
intense competition that many young men 
are prevented from realizing their ambition 
of promotion. 

A writer on vocational subjects says that 
in a dishwashers’ union of seven hundred 
members, one hundred were found to be 
college graduates. Allowing for an unusual, 
extreme or exaggerated illustration, it is 
obvious all the same that education does 
not always take. 

But there is an entirely different and far 
more hopeful way of looking at the prob- 
lem. It is more than possible that the solu- 
tion lies in such a diffusion of education, 
college and otherwise, that the social dis- 
tinction between white-collar jobs and 


A Camp in the Cliffs 
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vi 
i 
manual work will gradually dis; 
other words, so many men maa 
going to college that large nmbl 
will be forced, willy-nilly, into m: 
at least as a beginning. | 

Just as an increasing quantity 
is believed by many economist: 
its purchasing power, so as gol} 
tion becomes very common its» 
power in exclusive terms of offic 
may likewise become diluted, 

Already the larger univer: 
courses in almost every imaginal ; 
It is proposed that a course be | 
janitor engineering. This jg | 
sample of hundreds of suggeste: 
college courses, which almost | 
old-fashioned educator to neryo). 
tion. True enough, the older type | 
training seems to have a way of | 
more leaders proportionately | 
newer vocational type. But tha 
the point. 

Gradually a larger number 0} 
are taking the strictly vocationa | 
and perhaps it is just as well, | 
broader viewpoint of what to di. 
enormous volume of college grad_ 

Certainly if there could gradu; | 
a new type of apprenticeship ar | 
tion in the world of industry and | 
involving work with both hands | 
it would be well for the country, | 
concrete example of what we maj! 
ing toward in this respect is th| 
service station, where college | 
must serve an apprenticeship in y | 
only manual work, but what m| 
wrong construction be consider | 
servile employment. 


j 


From Hand to Head \\\ 


The Standard Oil Company of | 
was the pioneer in this field and n | 
largest number of service statio | 
oil company. At the writer’s re| 
concern has furnished most intere | 
regarding the promotions made | 
service-station force. Before giv 
figures, however, it should be stati | 
drumming into these and all ¢| 
ployes the pride of service any late | 
of a feeling of servility, either or | 
of patrons or employes, has been «| 
obviated. 

The company has about seven | 
and fifty stations, and as many. 
employ several men it will be rea 
the force so engaged and employi | 
large. The latest available figu| 
that of this entire force 95 per ce | 
high-school education or its ec’ 
and 38 per cent have had one orm | 
in college. 

Service-station employes are en | 
anyone who has ridden in an at! 
knows, in a manual occupation, if 
of course, the contact with the outs | 
is greater than in many other line | 
ual work. The policy of the () 
when it has a place to fill, is to set | 
the service-station employes for |! 
fill it. That this is more thanam 
pretension is proved by the fig: 
nished the writer. 

These figures show in detail, | 
year from 1916 to 1923 inclusive, | 
ber of men promoted from servic 
work to fifteen other and highel| 
ranging all the way up to the he’ 
itself. All together, in the years enu! 
nearly nine hundred such promoti ' 
made. 

Information for the year 1924 | 
pared in a different manner. It sh} 


there were one hundred and eight! 


motions to positions for which) 
station men were immediately elig 
this number ninety-four men, 0) 
cent, were actually promoted dit 
the service stations. Figures for. 
not yet available. | 
The company hopes that the 0 
sound ideas and practices being W' 
in this way may help other comp 
even other industries, to solve some 
own problems. 
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Helps Greatly to Reduce Housework: 


| HOUSEKEEPING is not necessarily difficult—it depends on how we 
equip ourselves to take it up. Not overlooking little daughter’s willing 
‘hands, thousands of mothers are proving that the most important house- 
hold helper is IDEAL-AMERICAN Radiator Heating. No other build- 


ing equipment will do so much to gladden the home. An IDEAL Boiler 
will soon repay its cost in fuel savings because it is automatic, taking & 
AMERICAN Radiator Heating is so free from dust and gases. RADIATORS BOILERS 
IDEAL Boilers and American Radia- heaters, let your nearest dealer give you Our name cast on each IDEAL Boiler and 


tors guarantee lifelongcomfortand anestimate—radiator heating costs less AMERICAN Radiator is your guarantee. In- 
stall and enjoy at once—take ten months to pay. 


care of itself; and it cuts house cleaning almost in two—for IDEAL- 


economy. If youare weary oftheever- than you think—at new low prices due Burdsbah orto icoals’coke; oll"zasy wood. 
lasting fire-coaxing, ash-sifting, black- to enormous output of our 30 factories Let us send you our catalog (free). Address 
/€ning and repairing of old-fashioned at home and abroad. Dept. 6, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Denver, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 
| 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


Ir cottages and other small buildings: Ideal-Arcola (as illustrated above); for larger buildings: Ideal Type “tA” Machine, Arco, Yonda, Water Tube, Soft Coal Smokeless Boilers. Also factory boilers. 
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pleasure-loving chaperon, eager to snatch 
excitement from each passing hour, floating 
safely on the surface in unruffled Amer- 
ican waters, ignorant of the deeper cur- 
rents and darker whirlpools of European 
cities—what might not happen to such an 
irresponsible pair? Useless to tell her 
mother; warnings would be forgotten in 
one day. Impossible to choose the only 
effective way; Paul Neale ought to know 
everything, but could not be told. Stella 
decided to go to Paris. 

On that, Mrs. Benson came dancing 
gayly in. “‘Is my complexion on straight?” 
she cried as she rang for the late breakfast. 
““Where’s Bloxham? Why didn’t she come? 
Where’s my dear little charge? Not up 
yet? You wouldn’t believe how wearing it 
is to be a chaperon, Stella.” 

‘“A new thing, Jane,’”’ was the dry an- 
swer. 

“Why kick? You’re a pretty decent 
sort, Stella, and I’m entitled to some credit 
for that. Such a wonderful time last night. 
I wonder how often I can tuck my little 
countess safe in bed. Do you think she’d 
stand it twice a week and leave me free? 
Where is Bloxham?” 

“Gone home. Your little ingénue flung 
waiters and slippers at her, and she wouldn’t 
put up with it.” 

“T was warned of that temper,” Mrs. 
Benson commented, highly amused. She 
drew a fancy picture of the staid Bloxham 
dodging missiles. “‘ What was it all about?” 

“A slipper forgotten—and other grave 
faults.” 

““T was put to a lot of inconvenience,’ 
Mrs. Benson rattled on. ‘‘I can’t have my 
maids upset by that airy little lady.” 

“Throw it up, Jane. You have a decent 
income. Why go about like a lady tutor, 
with a scholar in tow? People will think 
you are old.” 

Mrs. Benson frowned. ‘‘Old? You are 
very personal this morning, Stella. That 
girl is a distinct asset and you know it. 
When we go back to New York I’ll tell the 
world she is no ordinary countess. I shall 
be welcome in houses that people fight to 
get into.” 

Stella concealed her distaste at the 
speech and jumped at the suggestion of 
the States. 

“Why not now?” she cried. “‘Let’s go 
back, quick.” 

“And not see Paris? And refuse our 
country-house invitations? Oh, where is 
that girl? Here’s breakfast ready.” 

“Katinka,” Stella explained, “‘has gone 
to lunch with Paul.” 

“Stella,” Mrs. Benson cried impres- 
sively, “‘to deny that that youth will get 
that girl is to belittle ourselves. He’s made 
us his slaves. Is she cleverer than you or 
I? I trow not.” 

Stella promptly changed the subject. 
“When are you going to Paris?” she asked. 

“Day after tomorrow.” 

“T want some clothes. I’ll go too.” 

Mrs. Benson patted the back hair which 
was not there, showed the customary sur- 
prise at its absence and eyed her daughter 
speculatively. If this meant that Stella 
was going to fight Katinka for Paul Neale, 
it disclosed love so fatuous as to be ridicu- 
lous. “‘Carrie Winters’ marriage,’ Mrs. 
Benson remarked with apparent irrele- 
vance, “‘has turned out very badly. The 
Dorringtons told me.” 

“T hardly knew her,” Stella said indif- 
ferently. 

“Serves her right. She did sentry go for 
six months, marching up and down with a 
drawn bayonet. Wherever Winters was, 
there she was; and Winters was always 
where Margie Taggart was; and when Mar- 
gie finally refused him he rushed out into 
the night. The sentry ran her bayonet 
through his bleeding heart and carried him 
unconscious to the altar.” 

“You should publish a modern version 
of A‘sop’s Fables, Jane,’ was the tart re- 
tort. 
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“Good idea. This shall be the first. The 
moral is: A heart caught on the rebound 
is no score to anybody. Mixed, but intelli- 
gible.” 

Stella gave no sign. 

“The Dorringtons are going over. I 
shall be with them a lot. They are not your 
sort.” 

“Thanks for this cordial invitation, pe- 
tite maman.” 

“Better not, Stella. Find some of your 
English friends and go later with them. I 
am much too frivolous for you, and Paul 
will never leave that girl till he gets her or 
gets the shock of his conquering life. Where 
are you in cette galére?”’ 

Stella nodded, admitting to herself that 
she might have foreseen this rebuff. It was 
tacitly understood that she gave up Paris; 
she went to Adolph Kirchner instead. 

The appointment, arranged by telephone, 
gave her a little thrill of mysterious ex- 
pectancy, due to the vivid descriptions of 
fiction writers, from Dickens down, of the 
great gaunt offices of solicitors in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Expecting to enter a private 
office of parchments and pigskin, bestrag- 
gled with pale rays filtering through cob- 
webbed lozenge panes, she was led by a 
smartly dressed youth into a drawing-room 
almost effeminate with its spindly Chippen- 
dales and rose-filled bowls. Its well-dressed 
occupant put a document in a drawer as she 
came in; no other was in sight. 

He placed a chair—splat-backed, bow- 
legged, ball-and-clawed—in front of the 
open fire. On a brass hob rested hot but- 
tered muffins, and a brass kettle steamed 
cheerfully. He touched a bell. A man- 
servant: promptly appeared with a laden 
tea table. 

Stella, intensely amused and interested 
by the contrast between expectation and 
realization, enjoyed a delicious tea, per- 
fectly served. As she looked about the 
delightful room she was conscious that her 
host looked at her; not offensively, not 
furtively, but with that subtle appreciation 
which is welcome tribute to a girl used to 
admiration. 

“T could not imagine any unpleasant 
thing done in this room,” she said. 

“Tt never is, Miss Burnleigh.”’ 

“But I have heard that people tremble 
when they get a lawyer’s letter or a long 
blue paper ld ; 

““Certainly,’”’ he answered; ‘‘these papers 
are not love letters, but they are not sent 
from here. A bankrupt client coming to 
arrange a composition with his creditors— 
this room would jar on him. A burglar— 
but he would want to come again at night. 
A lady fighting a divorce and intent on 
deceiving her lawyer—this room would 
drive her to distraction. One of the good 
old sort, the old family client—well, Miss 
Burnleigh, believe me, he’d just look around 
him, turn on his heel and transfer his busi- 
ness.” He crossed the room and flung open 
a door. ‘Look,’ he said. 

There it was, the room of her imagina- 
tion, grimy, gloomy, musty beyond belief. 
“Tt took me two years to get that effect,” 
Kirchner said with a chuckle. “‘The sand 
box, the brass candlesticks and the quill 
pens are little decorative touches, but the 
rest is-a going concern.”’ He pulled up a 
shutter in an old black-oak press. Stella 
laughed as she saw, underneath, the draw- 
ers of a bright new American vertical filing 
cabinet. “‘Another cup of tea—come.” 

“‘Am I specially honored,”’ Stella asked 
as she resumed her seat, “‘that I see both 
rooms?” 

Kirchner nodded. ‘‘When I moved in 
here,” he said, “I became a collector of 
grimy old office stuff. It took a lot more 
trouble to furnish that room than this. 
Everything in there is old outside, modern 
inside. Thus I got the stability of tradition 
and the efficiency of today. Now what can 
I do for you?” 

Stella told the tale of a countess stuffed 
with bank notes. 


“What! That exquisite little princess!’’ 
Kirchner’s surprise was unbounded. He 
touched a bell and ordered the evening 
papers. “‘Two generations of mad gamblers 
behind her; inherited—in the blood. And 
yet—at her age—with her appearance, it 
seems impossible. She must have been at 
it for some time to be so well-known at the 
place—to have been so greatly trusted. 
And yet it can’t be often. She looks too 
healthy for that and her eyes are too se- 
rene.” 

“The important thing is her point of 
view,’’ Stella said. ‘‘She feels herself above 
criticism or censure. When she wants to do 
anything—anything—well, she’ll do it.” 

‘A princess, who has lost her throne and 
everything else but her pride; and she runs 
among the common herd, dazed.” 

““My mother and I,” Stella said a little 
sharply, “are part of the herd and may be 
exposed to notoriety for her freaks.” 

Kirchner glanced, surprised. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean that she patronizes you?”’ 

“Of course. Her isolation is appalling. 
I wanted to be fond of her, to help her. I 
wanted to be her friend. I did not wound 
her with pity. I just—well, there’s some- 
thing very attractive about her.” 

“There is—that’s right.’”” The lawyer 
caressed his firm, pointed chin. ‘“‘Do you 
suppose her griefs have led her protectively 
to sheathe her heart in plaster?” 

“In marble, say, rather. She hardly 
bothers to repulse me. She ignores me—ig- 
nores everybody.” 

“Tncluding the young gentleman?” 

“When she is not using him.”’ 

“But he’s hard hit; he wants to marry 
her; wants her to use him.” 

“As an accomplice, without his knowing 
it? To deliver gamblers’ money? Wasn’t 
she sending him to possible arrest?” 

“Quite possibly. Will he marry her 
now?” 

“He does not know.” 

“But surely he ought to know?” Kirch- 
ner’s eyes were fixed on her, but Stella met 
their questioning unflinchingly. 

“T lost my temper this morning,” she 
admitted, ‘“‘and gave him broad hints; but 
J have decided not to go further.” 

“But surely your mother im 

‘She will not know from me.” Her faint 
smile excited curiesity. 

“Why?” Kirchner asked. 

“One must not criticize a chaperon to 
the holder of the purse strings.” 

He laughed. “Mrs. Benson would go 
with her next time. Perhaps that’s the best 
solution.” 

“There’s a better.” 

“Oh, you’ve worked it out? Do let me 
hear.” 

Stella looked at the ceiling and expressed 
the opinion that the United States was a 
playground crowded with innocent toys. 

Thelawyer laughed. ‘‘I suppose I could,” 
he said after an instant’s reflection. He 
bent forward and lowered his voice. ‘I 
will—if you ask it.’ 

She looked cold reproof. He met the re- 
buff with a hardy smile. 

“Your eyes,” he said, “snap like the 
aurora borealis. I am glad I tried to flirt to 
get that look. I won’t any more.” 

“Don’t. It bores me.” The slight note 
of contempt in the voice was meant to 
sting, but the culprit did not wince. Stella 
rose. “Thank you,” she said aloofly. ‘I 
must go.” 

He stepped between her and the door. 
“Your eyes,” he said, “would drive any 
man mad.” 

A fortunate knock; the messenger en- 
tered with the newspapers. “‘One minute, 
Miss Burnleigh. The report of the arrest of 
the gaming-house keeper will be here.” 
But Stella went out without a word. 

In the hall of the hotel she ran across 
Maj. Gen. Sir Fitchett Mills, retired, an 
elderly clubman who knew everybody 
worth knowing and everything about each 
one not worth knowing. 


Apri 


| 
“We have some family busiest 
solicitor, a Mr. Adolph Kirchne 
said. “ Do you know anything abou 
“Kirchner? Very clever, not quit 
you understand, but the feller on)| 
have when one’s son is in a scrap, 
daughter has to get her letters ba, 
understand. Never go to him alon 
fall on his knees on the mat and 
your eyes. Never offend him, 
and vindictive and would throw (| 
ents to get even. Those are the t| 
for him, you understand.” 
“Thanks, general, I understand. 
thought one must follow rules wh| 
sulting a lawyer.”’ | 
“Not all of ’em, you understan| 
these lawyers that are just a bit | 
than blackmailers and swindlers, | 
always playin’ about the edge ot} 
nearly always have a screw loose, K| 
has the finest ear for music in Lony| 
the quickest eye in England for q, 
woman. You'll meet him everywhe 
have to ask a man who knows all yo} 
ily secrets, you understand,” | 
“I don’t quite, but that’s all 
Thank you, general.” | 
The old boy toddled off, squaring 
lant shoulders and feeling younger { 
ing looked into the brilliant eyes of 
Stella took it for granted that her 
had failed. Kirchner would not | 
any move; and yet her mother mi 
this explosive countess to the Ol 
the Atlantic. Stella resolved on g 
Paul. She could approach him 
criticizing Katinka. She ae | 
had not before occurred to her to pt| 
how much greater his chance of j| 
Katinka would be if she were di| 
from all familiar European assoc | 
She saw that she might have spared | 
this unpleasant Kirchner incident, 
gretted that she had approached as| 
behind her mother’s back. She 9) 
comfortable as she reflected on the | 
vindictiveness of this detestable | 
Should her mother learn that she | 
cretly intervened to cut out Paris an 
a return to the United States, she) 
not besoon forgiven. The moreshetl 
the stronger grew the convictioi 
Kirchner would tell her mother. Ste} 
uinely regretted her impulsive acti | 
deeply lamented the impending | 
She felt a sense of responsibility fora 
and irresponsible mother as she ney 
before. 
As she entered the gilded sitting r| 
the suite she received from Katinl| 
ting there writing letters, Pell 
greeting which she realized that she] | 
pected—cheerful, friendly, as thougl | 
ing had happened. 
“Such a charming luncheon wi’ 
Neale. We went to the Berkeley.” K! 
said this as she wrote, making cor! 
tion. ‘Writing to my friends,” S| 
plained after a pause. ‘‘Think of it, 
all those places I have seen as a chil(: 
now I shall see them again, and in th| 
many of my country people, friends 
childhood.” | 


“Oh, are you going beyond P} 
Stella asked. 
“A round of German cities. Jat! 
promised.” 
Stella soon realized that if she SUCK 
in preventing that journey she woul’ 
appoint Katinka as bitterly as she | 
her mother. And yet it must be prev | 
Katinka finished at last and began to 
tion about American life, always 4 st} 
of interest to her. Oh, yes, Stella s4| 
Americans had pedigrees. aI 
“They used to talk, those Ameri(’ 
met,” Katinka said, ‘“‘of the “al 
ancestor. Who was he?” 
“The top of the family tree, or they 
I don’t know which to call it,” Stel! 
swered. “The first one to go to the 
World across the Atlantic.” ; 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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(ontinued from Page 164) 
: ome patrician, exiled for political 


la miled, though she was weary of 
snnuous ancestor worship. “No, 
imle worker who went for religious 
s,r to get a better chance in life.” 
this descendants became great 
” 

1, », we don’t have those.”’ 

tha these descendants were not aris- 
;, hy should they bother about a 
tie?” 

jone likes to know the name of his 
*radfather.”’ 

that is absurd. What could his 
miter if he was not of knightly 
” Katinka pealed a little laugh. 
+ npudence to talk of ancestors if 
¢ in commerce or professions.”’ 
yy, Katinka. Most of our ances- 
ay farmers, Some were sailors, some 
sa0emakers or carpenters.”’ 

rte me,” was the contrite apology. 
n> mean to give pain.” 

a>t out a jolly laugh. “‘It is not 
|, ‘atinka. There is no caste with 
yeiber.”” 

va nonsense! You will not be of- 
yal 

rtnly not. Go on.” 

Jif your shoemaker came and he 
re: your foot very nicely—it is a 
ity foot, Stella—would you ask 
diner?” 

-nght be very successful and have a 
aiory, and we would say he had 
ol and might meet him at dinner.” 
1d good—good what? Shoes?” 
aineans money, success, Katinka.” 
,h! There you have it. I have 
t‘ten. Money, success—you have 
_flla, and these are its foundations. 
ovask me to give up my ideas for 
Yi are naive, Stella.” 

ssi\blood, clean blood,” Stella cried. 
isnen this fresh clean blood that is 
vas of Mr. Neale?” 

re,” was the prompt reply. Stella 
¢ sute vexation that she had been 
y! led into demolishing the castles 
aiin which Paul Neale’s knightly 
orhad resided. She could see ex- 
vit had happened. This mad, in- 
sdroung man had tried to impress 
‘aby inventing a family tree. 
kiw, for Neale had told her, that 
aizrandfather, master of a British 
yisel, had settled in Massachusetts, 
1a nothing was known of British 
tins. Stella went to her room with 
ition that she had bungled every- 
hi day. She had got past the stage 
re at anything Paul Neale might 
s¢. She went with some of her 
tdinner and a play that night and 
c\at the hotel by midnight. Get- 
hadful of letters from the desk she 
, t find herself face to face with Paul 


ck meeting,’ he said. ‘‘There are 
‘a'oad tickets on the sitting-room 
. Your mother wants them.” 
urs like an elopement. Whose?” 
leaughed. ‘“‘They belong to the 
gns. We’re all at the Rhododen- 
hy, and they are off in the morning.” 
at them.” 
at me five minutes first.”” He led 
ahair. “A funny letter from that 
, Irchner, Stella—delivered by hand 
hiel. Read it.” 
son.”” 
néso soon?” 
nyance. I was warned.’ The letter 
nu: “As you are interested in the 
SsI think you ought to know that I 
‘usested to Mrs. Benson that she 
mediately take the young lady 
lited States. I am following the 
Miss Burnleigh, who reports 
Hiseretions on the part of the 
‘Ss My last wish is to prejudice you, 
'Yinvariable policy is utter frank- 
| 


eblackguard!” was Stella’s indig- 
Ccment. She told the surprised 
T é whole story. ‘‘I was bound to 
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do something,’ she said. ‘Mother is not 
responsible enough to be running around 
Europe with a girl like that. The United 
States was the solution. Mind you, Paul, 
I don’t censure Katinka. I’m sure she’s 
gentlewoman through and through, but 
she’s so farcically out of touch with life 
as it’s lived outside of courts that she is 
capable of involving mother in most offen- 
sive notoriety. Mother can’t afford pub- 
licity. You know why—lots of reasons.” 

“You did just the right thing, Stella,” 
Paul Neale approved. 

“You are very fair, Paul,” she said, re- 
lieved. ‘Incidentally the plan furthered 
your wishes. Your chances of winning her 
would be better over there. I did not wish 
to aid you, for I’m sure you cannot succeed 
and will be sorry if you do, but I couldn’t 
help helping you. I am sorry I flared out 
this morning. Now you know why. This 
little snake of a lawyer was expected, of 
course, if he took my suggestion, to act as 
if it was his own. But I broke two rules. 
Hear Gen. Sir Fitchett Mills’ regulations 
for doing business with the worm.” She 
quoted them. 

“Do you mean,” Neale cried indig- 
nantly, “that the fellow was offensive?” 

“Judge by results.’’ She went through 
the pile of letters in her lap and held up 
two of them. ‘‘The same handwriting,” 
she said. ‘‘ Pretty scheme, isn’t it? Might 
have made you, and will make mother and 
Katinka my enemies for life.” 

“Oh, no.”” He took the letters and put 
them in his pocket. 

“Paul, you daren’t.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare. And just to make 
things safe, we’ll do just what we’re ordered 
to do. So it’s New York day after to- 
morrow.” He jumped to his feet, echoing 
Stella’s laugh of relief. “‘I mustn’t keep 
your mother waiting. I’ll go up to your 
floor with you, and would you mind bring- 
ing me the tickets? 

“T’ll engage the staterooms tomorrow,” 
Neale told her as they entered the elevator. 

“Three, Paul; I am not going.” 

She caught once more that unguarded 
glance of the steamer; that sudden revela- 
tion, unaccountable in one in headlong 
pursuit of another woman. As the elevator 
stopped, Stella, frowning, was humming a 
tune: ‘‘How happy could I be with 
either ——” 

‘Here comes Katinka,” Neale said, sur- 
prised, looking down the hall. 

“T thought she was with mother and 
you.” 

““No. Where is she going?”’ 

“Ask her.” 

Stella noted the absolute unconscious- 
ness of the cloaked and hatted girl who was 
approaching. It ought to be vexatious to 
be detected slipping out alone at midnight; 
in morning dress, too, changed since dinner, 
and by one who would know from last 
night’s experience where she was going, but 
Katinka passed with a smiling good night. 
Neale stopped dead; Stella went on. 

“‘Where are you going, countess?”’ Stella 
heard him say. She could not but smile. He 
was curt; his question was not a casual in- 
quiry, but rather a demand for information. 
She did not turn as she unlocked the door 
to the suite. She got the tickets and went 
out, fully expecting to see Paul Neale’s 
back. He must, of course, be defeated in 
this contest of wills, and he would probably 
offer to put Katinka in a taxi. They were 
standing face to face. ‘‘Yes, I will use 
force,’ she heard Paul say. Stella backed 
into the sitting room and switched off the 
light. She heard them enter the little hall. 
“Will you promise not to go out?”” No an- 
swer. ‘‘I will lock you in your room if you 
won’t, and take the key to Mrs. Benson. 
She is your guardian and if she says you 
may go, all right.”” No answer. Stella heard 
the turning of a key, heard Paul Neale go 
out. 

She went softly into the hall—yes, the 
key of Katinka’s room had gone. 

Stella went to bed. An hour later she 
heard her mother come in, heard the click 
of a lock, and then after an instant a burst 
of laughter from Katinka—loud, melodious, 


clear. On this entirely unexpected sound 
she turned over and went to sleep. 


xT 


RS. BENSON, alarmed beyond discre- 

tion by Paul Neale’s violent measures, 
chagrined beyond control by orders to re- 
turn immediately to the United States, 
rushed in to the prisoner, to find Katinka 
in bed fast asleep. The chiseled face, cush- 
ioned on dark hair, was so peaceful that it 
might have quieted her had she paused to 
look; but she waked the sleeper as though 
the house was on fire. ‘“‘Katinka!’’ she 
cried; ‘‘Katinka!’’ And she shook the girl 
by the shoulder. She switched on the light 
and shut the door, then she wheeled round to 
find Katinka sitting up, wide awake, star- 
ing at her. 

“Mad, Katinka,” she poured out. “‘He’s 
raving mad. He pushed a key in my hand, 
said he’d locked you up, yelled ‘Off to the 
States’ as though he meant off with her 
head, and he wants to marry you, Ka- 
tinka; yes, he is going to marry you. 
That’s why he locks you up, I suppose.” 

It was on this that the girl in the bed 
broke into peal after peal of laughter. Mrs. 
Benson frowned, stared, smiled, laughed; 
a load had been cut from her shoulders by 
that astounding reception of her budget of 
news. 

“To marry me—your courier?” Ka- 
tinka repeated, laughing again. ‘‘That is 
droll; and you have dismissed him?”’ 

The excited lady was instantly sobered. 
Her unbridled words had, she perceived, in- 
volved her in almost insurmountable trou- 
bles. She chose the one road of escape; she 
must make a confidante of this girl. She 
went to the bedside, but Katinka did not 
move; so she brought a chair and pro- 
ceeded to explain the customs of the United 
States. Her affairs had got involved; finan- 
ciers had been willing to help her, but they 
must have full control; Mr. Neale with her 
consent was their agent and representative. 

Katinka nodded. ‘“‘ We have money lend- 
ers in Austria,’’ was her comment, “‘but we 
do not have to dine with their agents.” 

Mrs. Benson gravely explained that the 
financiers were her friends, that Mr. Neale 
was her social equal and that he would be 
regarded as eligible by any American 
mother. 

“By you. Could he marry Stella?” 

Mrs. Benson by accident spoke truth. 
She said that she would be glad if he mar- 
ried her daughter, but that unhappily for 
him, he had become the victim of a hope- 
less passion for Katinka. She knew it was 
absurd, of course, but she could not con- 
vince him of that. He had asked her help; 
she could not refuse it; to be quite frank, 
he had the power of the purse. He had 
asked silence about his intentions, as he 
wished a fair field; Katinka must not be 
told until he had had his chance, but it 
seemed fairer that Katinka should know 
now. 

““Thank you, my dear Jane. It is quickly 
to be settled.”’ Katinka laughed again at 
the impudence of this person who pre- 
sumed to aspire to the hand of a Winneburg. 

Mrs. Benson, alarmed, explained that it 
could not be settled now; that he would not 
take no for an answer until, in the Amer- 
ican way, he had his chance to make good. 
She implored silence from Katinka; she 
even suggested special kindness for a few 
days that he might say his say and be told 
to go. They would be rid of him then and 
could carry out their plans. 

“But I have a tongue,” Katinka pro- 
tested. “If you will permit me, Jane, I will 
tell him such things tomorrow that he will 
creep away.” 

Mrs. Benson explained again that they 
were tied by a financial rope, that Neale 
could not and would not be dismissed, and 
that Mr. Kirchner supported his suit. She 
set out in detail Kirchner’s control over 
Katinka’s affairs and made it clear that her 
way was the only way. 

“You and I are in chains, Jane,’ Katinka 
admitted with a smile. “I will bring this 
young man to my feet that I may roll him 
away.” (Continued on Page 171) 
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A Penny Saved 
May Be 
A Dollar Lost 


Extravagance is a poor foundation 
for a successful business. But so is 
parsimony. Pennies saved, by mak- 
ing old-fashioned, shabby, out-of- 
date office furnishings ‘‘do,’’ may 
result in as many dollars of business 
lost to an up and coming competitor. 


When you go to call on a prospect, 
would you consider the money spent 
on a shave and shine and haircut 
money wasted? Then, why invite 
that prospect to call on you in an 
office that wears a stoop-shouldered, 
unshaven and unshorn air? Appear- 
ances do count. Better offices do 
build better business. 


To re-furnish your office with Sikes Office 
Easy Chairs is not an expensive undertak- 
ing. But the quiet dignity and superb finish 
of Sikes Chairs give unmistakable tone to 
any office. And they are specially designed 
to afford the office worker that comfort of 
body which makes for an active and alert 
mind. The nearest Sikes dealer (name on 
request) can show you Sikes Office Easy 
Chairs in your choice of woods— mahogany, 
birch, walnut or oak—and at a wide range 
of prices. 


Another Sikes super-strength feature. Each 
back leg forms its own corner block. Leg 
and block being in one piece adds immensely 
to the strength of the joint. 


SIKES COMPANY 


For oovears PHILADELPHIA 
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Sheaffer has given the 
BR world a new idea 


The old-fashioned inkwell and its many inconveniences 
are now things of the past. The Sheaffer fountain pen 
desk set is the modern writin3, instrument. A fountain 
pen always at hand, ready for instant action. No caps to 
unscrew. And never a dry point to annoy. A beautiful 
ornament for the finest office or home desk. The taperin3, 
pens are full brothers to the now famous jade-green Life- 
time—the pen with the white dot. Made of Radite, a new 
and beautiful material that is practically indestructible. 
And they are guaranteed for a lifetime. Let your dealer 
send one of these remarkable sets on approval—today. 


Prices $10 to $30, complete with Lifetime pens 
Regular Lifetime pen, $8.75. Others lower. 


SHEAFFER'S 


POE Note: reese aie Sie on INP ER 


W.A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
FORT MADISON, IOWA 
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evidently dashed off in mad haste. “Called 
to Paris on business,” it read. ‘Following 
by next steamer. Bearer will attend to 
everything and go to the steamer with 
your mother. Good-by. Paul.” 

Stella eyed the uniformed messenger. 
“Did you see this written?” she asked. 

“No, miss. They said the gentleman 
was in a hurry to catcha train. I was to do 
everything for your party.” 

Stella immediately arranged a passage 
to New York for herself through this man. 
She welcomed the chance to return immedi- 
ately, and the way was clear, now that Paul 
Neale was not going. She made all ar- 
rangements for the party with the courier 
and advanced her mother’s packing with 
the aid of the hotel maid, but all the while 
she was guessing at the meaning of the curt 
scrawl. Vaguely troubled, she imagined 
grave happenings. 

Mrs. Benson came toward teatime. ‘‘It’s 
not Paris,” she cried, “it’s New York.” 
Stella heard that Paul Neale had gone 
insane—a sudden violent attack—and that 
he ought to be in a strait-jacket. Foam- 
ing at the mouth, with bloodshot eyes, in 
a paroxysm of jealous rage, he had violently 
flung the countess into her room, locked her 
up and then ordered her deportation to 
the United States. 

Stella laughed. ‘‘I was there,” she said. 

“Oh, of course—well, I haven’t exagger- 
ated a lot, have I? He’s mad over her, 
simply mad. If he doesn’t get her even- 
tually he’ll shoot up New York, or’’—gshe 
laughed at her highly colored words, angry 
as she was—“‘or tear down the Equitable 
Building. Stella, pray heaven that you 
may never be the victim of a man with a 
great passion. Paul Neale would see me 
barefoot, begging my bread in the streets, 
if that was the way to get that girl. Stop 
my allowance, indeed? He would stop the 
President’s salary. Not an hour’s delay— 
not a day in Paris—I’m fed up. I’m sick of 
living under a tyranny.” 

“Give up the guardianship, Jane. 
loose from that.”’ 

“Stella! You’ve talked that rot before. 
This climate has affected your head. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars a year. Oh, 
no. After all, he was rather decent about 
it, and there’s lots of fun to be had for 
money on the other side.”’ 

“And what does Katinka. think about 
going to the United States?” 

“A docile lamb about that; but she is 
used to having her life arranged for her in 
larger matters, remember. How Paul can 
face her, I can’t think.” 

“He does not dare.” Stella produced his 
letter. ‘I am going—that is, if you will ad- 
mit your daughter to the same ship.”’ Mrs. 
Benson, considering the letter, did not hear. 

She was triumphant. “Napoleon is con- 
quered,”’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘He dares not 
face Katinka.” 

Stella tried to believe that he had really 
had business in Paris. Katinka came, shak- 
ing her head. Kirchner was not there, she 
said, and would be away for some days. 
She turned and greeted Stella with a cordial 
nod. 

“The forlorn hope,” Mrs. Benson ex- 
claimed in a voice of despair. ‘‘It’s the 
Statue of Liberty for us, Katinka. We 
must get busy.”’ 

They rushed to packing and Stella was 
left alone in the sitting room. A caller 
came, seeking Paul Neale, furtive, suspi- 
cious, with a blue paper projecting from his 
pocket. Told that the object of his search 
had gone across the Channel, he raised 
doubting eyebrows and left. 

Stella saw him again in the morning at 
the railway station and again on the steam- 
ship. ‘All ashore’”—this man came rush- 
ing by. Stopped by the ten-shilling note in 
Stella’s hand, he barked huskily in her ear, 
“For passing a stumer, miss.” Stella went 
inquiring, but everybody was busy except 
the doctor. 

To the spruce and debonair occupant of 
the doctor’s office, engaged in lighting a 
cigarette, she put a question. “I beg your 
pardon, doctor,” she said, ‘“‘but can you tell 
me what passing a stumer is?” 


Cut 
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He glanced up nonchalantly and obvi- 
ously was electrified by Stella’s eyes, for he 
sprang up eagerly. “Please take a seat,’’ he 
cried. “I don’t know but I’ll find out in 
one minute. ‘Passing a stumer,’ I think you 
said? Anew one on me.’ He rushed away, 
but was back in an instant. 

“T must apologize,” Stella said, slightly 
vexed. “TI took it for granted that you 
were the doctor.” 

“And how do you know that I am not?’ 
he asked with a jolly smile. 

“You are too young, and an American 
could not be surgeon on a British ship.’’ 

“And how,” the young man asked, “‘do 
you know that I am an American?”’ 

“If you were English,” she said with a 
smile, ‘‘you would know an ordinary bit of 
English slang.” 

“Tt is not ordinary,’’ he denied. 

“You asked the first steward you met 
and he knew. I saw you. Now please don’t 
call me Miss Sherlock Holmes.” 

“Do you think I’d inflict a worn-out tag 
on you like that? That’s as bad as giving a 
bad check.’’ The young man laughed. 

“And what did the steward tell you?”’ 

AThath’ 

“What?” 

“Passing a bad check—a check that the 
bank won’t pay.”’ 

“Oh,” Stella exclaimed, suddenly sober. 
Then she laughed. ‘‘Thank you so much.” 

“Not at all.” 

She went to the upper deck, but had no 
eyes for the lovely receding shores of 
Southampton Water. She was wondering 
what mistake Paul had made about his 
bank account that had to be corrected in 
so rough a way. Arrested, dragged in the 
eyes of hundreds, from the ship; how for- 
tunate that his plans had changed. Had he 
known? Had heforeseen this? Was this the 
explanation of his sudden flight from Eng- 
land? Not for an instant did she suspect 
him of any wrongdoing, but she was anx- 
ious. It seemed to her almost certain that 
he had got himself into some scrape from 
which he had run away. 

At lunch she found herself seated next to 
the young man of the surgery. She was 
amused at his enterprise and had no occa- 


sion to snub him. He was not presuming | 


and his manner commended him. He intro- 
duced himself as Harry Anstruther, a news- 
paperman, London correspondent of an 


American syndicate. Stella cooled. He was | 


not dismayed. Without undue egotism he 
conveyed reassuring bulletins about him- 
self. Hewas Columbia; hehad been through 
the school of journalism; standards were 
higher now; 
modern daughters confessed their escapades 
to journalists; modern mothers knew 


newspapermen to be tombs of silence. His | 


cheerful nonsense amused Stella and its 
stratum of seriousness made her feel safe. 


As Katinka and her mother took their | 


meals in their suite, and as she dropped 
across no one whom she knew, she walked 
the deck in the afternoon with this new ac- 


quaintance. At Cherbourg this young gen- | 
tleman stood by her side as they bent over | 


the rail high above and watched the new 
passengers climb the gangway. Rather, 
Stella watched while he watched her; for 
her face in profile gave him high pleasure 
and the curve of the lip enchanted him. He 
saw her sudden stare, saw the lips part, saw 
her bend over, standing tense; then she 
stepped back and stood thinking hard. 

“You didn’t expect to see him here,” 
Anstruther lightly bantered. 

“I beg your pardon, I didn’t hear.’”’ She 
had so utterly forgotten his presence by 
her side that her blue eyes for one flashing 
instant glanced at him vaguely. He re- 
peated his words. Slightly vexed, as all 
people are whose unconscious movements 
have expressed unspoken thought, she 
asked lamely, ““Him? Who?” 

‘The man who passed the stumer,’’ he 
joked gayly. 

Her eyes betrayed her. She laughed and 


parried blithely, but she could not undo | 


the effect of that one fraction of a second. 
The half hour that followed was delight- 
ful to Anstruther. A slight vague mystery 


personalities were eschewed; | 


Industrial 
Assets 


CHATTANOOGA’S pre- 
eminence in diversified 
manufacture has been 
brought about, and its 
maintenance assured, by 
sheer preponderance of 
industrial assets, such as: 


Cheap Hydro-Electric 
Power 
Present developments (exclu- 
sive of Muscle Shoals) furnish a 
never failing supply of 269,000 
h. p. available for all industrial 
uses at low prices applicable to 
large and small manufacturers. 


Future Power Develop- 
ments 
Applications are now pending 
before Federal Power Commis- 
sion for permits to develop 
592,000 h.p. of the potential 
2,000,000 h. p. along the Ten- 
nessee River—the ‘‘ Ruhr of 
America.’”’ Muscle Shoals and 
Tennessee’s great phosphate 
fields are in Chattanooga’s back 

yard. 


Raw Material Sources 


In the midst of Tennessee’s zinc, 
copper, bauxite and iron mines. 
Numerous coal mines at the 
city’s very doors. Cheap coke 
and gas from Semet Solvay by- 
products ovens. 


Industrially Trained Labor 
Widely diversified manufacture 
has established Chattanooga’s 
position as a center for trained 
male and female Anglo-Saxon 
labor. Reasonable wages, due 
to moderate living costs and 
climatic advantages, in Dynamo 
of Dixie. 


Strategic Distributing Point 
One-third of entire U.S. popu- 
lation within 24 hours’ reach by 
rail. In heart of the fourteen 
southern states. Splendid trans- 
portation facilities by river, rail 
and highways to all points, 
north, east, south and west. 


Many Other Advantages 


Dependable water supply, salu- 
brious year ’round climate, 
splendid schools and its excel- 
lent University are among 
Chattanooga’s wealth of assets. 


Golf the year ’round on 4 
courses. Seth Raynor’slast work 
was the championship course 
on Lookout. Good all-season 
resort hotels on Lookout and 
Signal Mountains. 


When business or pleasure 
bring you South, do not fail 
to visit amid the exquisite 
scenic splendors and inter- 
esting historic environ- 
ment of Chattanooga—the 
Southland’s Most Interest- 
ing City. 


500 Chamber of Commerce Bldég., 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Send facts and literature about Indus- 
trial () Commercial () Residential ( ) 
Tourist () opportunities of Chatta- 
nooga. 
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made his nose wrinkle, this nose for news 
which had won him rapid advancement. 
As she talked and walked, he saw that she 
scanned the decks, and he found her 
slightly distrait. A less observant man 
would not have guessed that she wished to 
be found in his company by this new ar- 
rival; but Anstruther was exercising acute 
faculties which ultimately brought him 
high reputation as a playwright. He was 
amused. Was he being used to make some- 
body jealous? He had an immediate an- 
swer. 

Ppa 

The journalist noted the jump, so marked 
as to suggest the frayed nerves of a de- 
tected criminal, caught the expression as 
the young man turned. 

“Stella! I didn’t know—I didn’t ex- 
pect a 

“Yes, I decided to come at the last 
minute.” 

They shook hands tamely. 

““And I found,” he said, “‘that I could 
get this steamer after all.” 

“Katinka knows? No? What a delight- 
ful surprise for her.’’ She glanced, smiled, 
but got no response. ‘‘Come; they travel 
like queen and princess in their own apart- 
ments. I will show you.” 

She popped her head into the cabine de 
luxe. Her mother was playing solitaire, 
Katinka was reading. ‘‘ Here’s-Paul,’’ she 
said, and stood aside, watching. Incred- 
ibly she saw Katinka rise, saw glad wel- 
come in dark eyes, on crimson smiling lips, 
in the cordial handclasp. She turned ab- 
ruptly away. “‘Now you know,” she said 
savagely to herself, ‘‘how jailer and pris- 
oner meet. What business was it of yours?” 

Mr. Anstruther, on watch without, en- 
joyed another half hour promenading with 
a very pretty girl keyed to a brilliant 
mood. 

“That odd name, Katinka?” he asked. 
“Who, or what, answers to it? May I 
know?” 

He received a pungent but not unkind 
description of a girl, drawn out in part by 
the extraordinary intuition of his eager 
questions. 

“You ought to be effeminate,” Stella 
said, “‘with your insight, but you’re not.” 

‘Professional,’ he candidly confessed. 
“T keep a card index of types, and if you 
say anything clever I put it down after- 
ward. There is no such thing as intuition. 
It’s just seeing little things and thinking 
out what they mean. An astronomer can- 
not become great unless he loves stars. A 
writer cannot excel # 

“Unless he loves women?”’ 

“Unless he is immensely, genuinely in- 
terested in them,” he corrected. 

“And men?”’ 

““We men provide the comedy; but I 
wish to write a tragedy.” 

Stella laughed. ‘“‘Nobody does that 
now.” 

“Oh, yes. The language is that of com- 
edy, but the facts are tragedy. Woman 
makes the tragedy—we men suffer.” 

“Poor helpless victims.” 

“True. We are saved from despair be- 
cause most of us do not understand how 
helpless we are.” 

“But you do; you will be safe.” 

“Oh, no. One day I shall be hopelessly 
in love and then all my defenses will be 
swept away.” 

“But you will guard against love.” 

“On the contrary, I shall welcome it. I 
must experience everything, suffer every- 
thing, make others suffer perhaps, before 
I can understand life.” 

“This sounds like the egotism of genius.”’ 

“T hope itis. I don’t know yet. It may 
be the conceit of a fool. When I learn that, 
if I do learn it, I am down and out for 
good.” 

When they parted, Mr. Anstruther made 
some inquiries at the purser’s office; then 
in his stateroom he summed up his infer- 
ences. Neale was in love with the girl. 
An interrogation mark was set against this 
conclusion, but the man’s unguarded man- 
ner in the first instant of surprise seemed to 
show it. His love was not returned and he 
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had been promptly transferred against his 
will to Katinka. He had engaged passage 
from Southampton, but at the last moment 
had come round by France. He had done 
this to keep out of reach of the law. He 
had probably not done anything seriously 
criminal. He had not expected to find the 
girl on board and she had not expected to 
see him. He himself, Anstruther, was to 
be used as a fender to keep this young man 
at a distance. Anstruther grinned. This 
was what he would have planned for. A 
fruitful intimacy with a highly intelligent 
girl without possibility of entanglement; 
hea fender, she a subject of scientific study; 
each understanding the situation—this was 
luck—and she more than pretty. 

In the cabine de luxe sat the most aston- 
ished man on board that ship. Neale, hid- 
ing trepidation, had approached Katinka, 
expecting at the worst a dead cut, at the 
best a frigid word of conventional greeting. 
Instead, he met cordiality. That madden- 
ing impersonal courtesy which affronted 
in the end all observing people had gone. 
Instead he was treated as an individual, 
and a welcome one. Mrs. Benson, too; no 
smoldering rage there, as might have been 
expected from one abruptly ordered across 
the ocean; a joyous greeting and flattering 
glances of admiration. As they talked 
Neale became suspicious. All this was too 
good to be true. He glanced from one to 
the other, questioning. It was then that 
Katinka discovered that the vessel was 
rolling. At sea it is easy to slip away. 

“Paul,” Mrs. Benson said in a low, 
guarded voice. “‘I found her behind that 
locked door simply cataleptic. You took 
a great risk. I was just going to ring for 
the doctor when she came to. Something 
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broke in her, Paul. She put her head on my 
shoulder and cried and sobbed. In the end 
she confessed that gambling had ruined her 
family, that her broken-down friends had 
introduced her to it when she had gone to 
see their womenfolk, that she had developed 
the family weakness, that they had out of 
her all she could procure from anywhere.” 
Mrs. Benson paused to light a cigarette, 
and fixed admiring eyes on her eager lis- 
tener. ‘‘It was easy, Paul, after that. By 
dawn I won her to gratitude to you for 
saving her. It was a climax.’’ Mrs. Ben- 
son leaned forward. ‘‘She was broke, Paul. 
She had stumbled on my purse ——”’ 

“No!” Neale breathed. 

Mrs. Benson nodded. ‘‘We came close 
in those hours. She is so happy in getting 
away from London, so relieved that she 
was checked in that mad hour. You know, 
Paul, in Europe in the upper classes, men 
are supposed to control their women. They 
boss them, all right. Do you know, would 
you believe, that locking her up is ac- 
cepted as the action of an aristocrat?” At 
Neale’s chuckle she lifted a finger. “‘ Don’t 
laugh. You’re the luckiest man in the 
world. I don’t suppose she will speak of it 
to you. She might though. She can face 
any situation, any man. She consults me, 
Paul. Think of that! She wished to show 
some indignation at first, but quickly 
agreed when I told her just to act as she 
felt.” 

“Then I’ve got a real chance at last, you 
think, Jane?”’ 

“You’ve made a wonderful beginning, 
Paul. As to the end ——” Mrs. Benson 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Have lunch and 
dinner with us here. I’ll make every chance 
for you. You must do the rest.” 


The Lower Falls of the Yellowstone River, in Yellowstone National Park 
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Neale went away from that 
talk, accepting every ingenious 
scrupulous word of Mrs. Benkal 
and giddy with the immense rest 
prisoning a girl. 

By the third day out it beesmel 
and “‘Katinka.” Unsmiling, she g 
the suggestion with what might 
scribed as a stately bow. It was,| 
parent to Neale that the mark) 
toward his end was in truth a st| 
ward. They were self-conscious ¢\ 
ning as they paced the almost 
boat deck. The talk fell on deeds, 
Katinka calmly announced the 
that no man of low birth had eye 
courageous act involving personal | 
To cited instances she shook hy} 
“There was a drop of good blood 
veins,” she maintained. “You e| 
trace it, perhaps, but it was surely 

“What logic!” Neale cried hotly, 
man never did anything, he was | 
clay. If he did something, he had; 
blue blood.” 

“It is true,” was the smiling, } 
response. ‘‘There are many ta| 
mances—in my family history; | 
we knew the truth. They seem i 
what you say, but to us who a 
prove my words.” | 

“Well, tell me one,’’ Neale challe 

The girl reflected. ‘‘ There are so 
she mused. “Yes—this one. Mj} 
was seven years old. He was ridin | 
little pony down a wide green gl! 
tween the tall fir trees. He was | 
forester’s green and he wore a gr| 
with gold braid. The soft brim wa | 
on one side and the feather stuck | 
up—we had a portrait of that tin} 
his hair as he galloped spread out | 
A little boy, a common little peas: | 
rushes out from the trees and capt} 
bridle. The gallant little knight 
down his little whip across the ho} 
and gets so angry that he loses his } 
as he lashes the boy. He leans for 
strike again, he falls off; the it 
seizes my father’s hat, puts it on, ji| 
the saddle and urges the excited p 
The tutor and the groom, too far | 
are yelling and shouting like madn| 
come galloping down. The tutor 
my father, the groom follows thi 
The groom hears a shot, sees the fe 
hat drop to the ground, races the pi 
standstill and lifts the boy to his | 
The groom is a fool. He has lost h| 
He understands nothing except thal } 
be discharged and punished. He | 
go to see who fired the shot. He?! 
The little boy is like a sack, face doy 
in front of the saddle. The boy sees’ 
He gives a wriggle and is on the} 
He picks up the hat. ‘Go on, he 
the groom, ‘or you may be shot to0| 
come.’ The groom in livery obi| 
peasant in corduroys. Why?” | 

“The drop of blood, Katinka,” Pa} 
smiling. ‘‘ You tell this story very V 

“But wait. The tutor has heardt 
and hurries my father to the castle | 
come running. My grandfather s| 
hat in the peasant boy’s hand. Hes’ 
It has a round hole through the 1 


the feather is broken off. ‘Who?’ h 
pointing to the round hole. The lit) 
is much frightened. He has never ) 
to his gracious lord before, but hi? 
straight at my grandfather and sha} 
head. Soldiers are out, the poli’ 
countryside is roused; they are to} 
all they find is the body of the assa! 
the mill race. My grandfather | 
hanged the groom instead. That boy! 
and would not tell. The old count 
hanged the boy when he understood ! 
“That drop again!” ! 
“You laugh,” said the girl, “but |} 
not understand that a peasant boy di 
look his lord in the eye and retuse 


: 


anything.” ld? 
“Why shield one who would 
child?” es) 


0 D} 


“Of course because his little drop) 
him loyal to his class, but also he w# 
(Continued on Page 177) 


((ntinued from Page 172) 

or He had been rocking a cradle in 
shu a peasant comes back from your 
y ) marry his girl. She points to 
dl ‘The count’s son’; she is very 
tht she has been so honored; ‘we 
ya thousand thaler.. The man 
hr down and runs out. The next 
s|éle boy sees the man hiding in the 
ita gun. The boy knows the little 
wi come riding by, and steals up 
'¢2 castle; but he is too late. He 
xt) warn, he is not understood.” 
say put on the hat and ride on?” 
Nile. 

icrightened, confused. He has as- 
/}; lord’s son and men are chasing 
feears death less than he fears the 
tit is natural.” 

Neale cried. 

ye,” Katinka said in triumph, “‘if 
ay the gallant story of that little 
+ ould credit it to a peasant. In 
heoy also was the son of my grand- 


ofr peasant woman honored,” 
ularcastically. 

e., yes,’ was the grave response. 
*aifather made a serious error. He 
vleged the boy, educated him bril- 
tated him in the castle as a son, 
~ im develop into a distinguished- 
yung man. of great talents. He 
aes then presume to think of mar- 
‘it a foolish lady of rank, and, of 
hwas thrust out by the family. It 
othe legend,’’ Katinka continued 
tyakle in her eye, ‘‘that the money 
rin pie baker whose daughter he 
| ought him high position in the 
Sites.” 
1awas his name?” Paul asked. 
jother,” Katinka answered, after 
tet’s reflection, ‘“‘was Gretchen 
Acer the birth of her son she mar- 
hin Bintzen. The boy was called 
. Itte Bintzen.”’ 

rxt morning Neale found Mrs. 
1@ne. He told her the story of the 
)o}in a looped and feathered hat 
don a glade. 
u2e why you were asked to take 


( Katinka,” he ended. “Her 
nst have known.” 

t yu didn’t tell her, Paul?” 

erthing. Why not? She would 


ai of it. I was mad, anyway. She 
ifr. Benson with a contempt that 
utleep. He was a big man. I told 
der why. She turned up her nose. 
lve boxed her ears.” 

_Inson’s eyes shone with triumph. 
on forward, forgetting her drawl. 
kiw him well,’”’ she cried; “‘so of 
yi could defend him.”’ 
epit his lips and looked down. 
eion almost crowed. 

giuinely liked Paul Neale. His 
00, his unshakable nerve had ap- 
t her. Underneath lay the true 
tii of her good will, the unrecog- 
‘alaraderie with a bold adventurer; 
siscamp who plundered an estate 
rdeliberation, handed hush money 
) tr and never by look or word said, 
reccomplices.” She had been eager 
l)ver with him, to find out how he 
n(t, to triumph with him, above all 
NG exactly what he had kept for 


clnce had come, “You were with 
t ears.” The words tumbled out. 
in| that out. How much did you 
oT ourself ? How much—how much, 


o¢ed her straight in the eye. “You 
he he owed to you,” he said with 
eeration. He turned the subject 
‘inlity. “I’m a step ahead with 
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Katinka, but we halt there. 
friendly ——”’ 

“Tf you want her an enemy,” was the 
tart answer, “‘have her put in irons.” 

“Good idea,’ he answered coldly; “if 
I’m an aristocrat for shutting her in a room, 
I’m a prince if I handcuff her. She must 
know that I want to marry her. What does 
she say?” His question was abrupt, his 
manner suspicious. 

“The things she doesn’t say would fill 
this ship. Ill speak to her if you want it, 
but you must promise to accept her re- 
fusal if she gives it, and let her alone.” 

“No man promises that. I’ll wait a little 
longer. I can see you think I haven’t a 
chance.” 

“‘T have never seen one thing that makes 
me think you have.”’ 

“‘She’s gone back to the impersonal,” he 
said reflectively. “The same to every- 
body.” 

“Yes,’’ Mrs. Benson agreed, “‘the same 
to the stewardess as to you and me. If 
Bintzen had been legitimate, and my mar- 
riage to him legal—two big ifs—I should be 
her aunt.”’ Mrs. Benson laughed nervously, 
then said with a vicious emphasis, ‘“‘I only 
wish I were. I’d show her something.” 

She was in a temper after Paul Neale’s 
rebuff, but more afraid of him than ever. 

“T say ” Neale hesitated. He re- 
peated the words. He looked down. He 
shuffled his feet. 

“Paul,” gurgled the suddenly delighted 
observer, ‘““you are embarrassed. Oh, happy 
day, that I never expected to see. Out 
with it.” 

He scowled at her. ‘‘It’s about Stella,” 
he said, frowning. ‘‘She’s with that fellow 
Anstruther a lot. She doesn’t know any- 
thing about him.’”’ He reddened under 
Mrs. Benson’s mocking grimace and nerv- 
ously fingered his cap. 

“Go on the bridge and tell the captain 
you've come to take over the ship,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Tt’s not a joke.” 
angry schoolboy. 

“You broke me in,”’ said the malicious 
lady blandly. ‘I fetch and carry for you 
and cross oceans at your commands. You 
broke the countess in by locking her up. 
Go ahead. Take gn Stella now, but do it 
yourself. There’s one human being you 
can’t boss; and you expect me to. You’re 
crazy. What does it matter to you what 
Stella does?” 

“She’s my friend.” 

“Then act like one and stop her allow- 
ance.” 

**Can’t you be serious even about your 
daughter? Will you speak to her?” 

“Speak to her? If I begin to play the 
heavy mother at this late day she’ll get the 
captain to marry her to the boy.” 

“Marry?” Neale repeated blankly. 

“Yes, m-a-r-r-y,”’ she spelled out for 
him. ‘‘Do you think Stella’s going to stay a 
maiden aunt to nurse the children Ka- 
tinka gives you?”’ Exasperated, she ran on. 
“Tf you are in love with Stella, for heaven’s 
sake go and tell her. Then you can make a 
record, Paul. If you try hard enough you 
can get two refusals in one voyage.” 

Neale muttered an angry word and 
strode out, leaving a perplexed and angry 
woman to ponder over a young man who 
had lost his head over two girls. 

Mrs. Benson went strolling and so man- 
aged that Stella presented Mr. Anstruther 
to her. He amused her greatly, and when 
she learned of his newspaper connections 
she instantly determined that he should be 
her unconscious press agent on arrival in 
New York; so her talk was of Katinka. 


Too darned 


He scowled like an 


’ 


She was delighted to hear that he had trav- 
eled through Upper Austria and that his 
powerful memory retained some fragments 
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about the estate of the illustrious family of 
which Katinka was the last representative. 

“Phe reaction of the last of the Mohi- 
cans to Upper Austria might be interest- 
ing,” he said; “‘but the reaction of the last 
of the patricians to New York would be 
absorbing. I wish I could know her better. 
I seldom see her on deck. When I do she is 
with Mr. Neale.’ 

Mrs. Benson chuckled as she asked him 
to dine that night. ‘‘I have all my meals 
in my suite,’ she said. She was in high 
good humor. The situation was diverting. 
“Paul,” she said, as she met him in the 
course of her deck stroll, “‘I could not 
speak to Stella, but I have got Mr. An- 
struther away from her for one night. I 
have captured him for dinner.’’ He looked 
at her doubtfully, for there was mischief in 
her manner. ‘Shall I ask Stella?”’ She ran 
on sweetly. She could have laughed in his 
face as she saw his frown. ‘‘It is up to 
you,”’ she continued, with a sly humility. 
“Stella will be alone in the saloon. Under 
which queen, Bezonian; speak and dine.” 
She tripped a little curtsy as she uttered 
the mangled quotation; and she did not 
smile as she thus neatly impaled him on 
the horns of this dilemma. ‘I can ask 
Stella if you say so; only if I do that’’—she 
looked solemnly up at him—‘‘Mr. An- 
struther will have no eyes for poor Ka- 
tinka.”’ 


“Stella and I,’”’ Neale said curtly, “will | 


have dinner in the saloon.” 
““Good—that’s settled.’’ She let anxiety 
cloud her eyes as a new trouble seemed to 


occur to her. “‘He’s very attractive, Paul,” | 


she warned, ,“‘and very clever; and he’s 


been in Katinka’s home country. She will | 
Is it wise, do you | 


love to hear him talk. 
think?”’ 

“‘T’ll have dinner as usual with you,” said 
Paul. 

“Good. That’s settled.” 

Stella was with her later, when a note 
came from Neale. In it he announced that 
he had again changed his mind and would 
dine with Stella. In triumph ‘at seeing her 
despotic master floundering in indecision, 
Mrs. Benson could not withhold the story. 

That is why Neale sat alone, with empty 
chairs on either hand. Not far away he saw 
Stella dining with voyage acquaintances 
and apparently much enjoying the atten- 
tions of Major Goulding, a striking-looking 
young air officer with a war record gained 
in his teens. After dinner hesaw Anstruther 
and Katinka dancing.on the deck. He 
sought a hidden corner and sat morosely 


alone, not even smoking. An hour later a | 


murmuring couple stood near for some 
time and earnestly talked in a foreign lan- 
guage; 
good nights exchanged and caught Ka- 
tinka’s name. He turned his head; the 
man disappeared with noiseless footsteps; 
Katinka seated herself close by. Neale went 
and stood over her, looking down in the 
dim light on the reclining girl. Her eyes 
were closed and her lashes hung invitingly. 
Her crimson lips were parted in a smile. He 
bent over impetuously. ‘‘ Katinka,”’ he said 
in a low voice, and then he pressed his lips 
on hers. 

The girl sprang up. With the momen- 
tary strength of unreason she picked up the 
chair and flung it overboard; then she sped 
away. Astounded, Neale, glancing over, 
saw a cushion billowing in white water, and 
then he heard a cry, taken up and repeated, 
“Man overboard!”’ He heard the clang of 
the engine-room bell. He leaped to the top 
deck and called to the bridge. 

“‘No,’”’ he bellowed; ‘“‘no man over! I 
dropped a chair.” 

‘Come up here,’ came the curt com- 
mand. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


then the indifferent idler heard | 
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Shaves 
from 
Every 

. Blade 


is 


OBT. H. INGERSOLL, to 
whom the world owes the 
Dollar Watch and the first line of 
low priced, dependable watches, 
is now bringing before the Amer- 
ican public another article of great 
economic value—the Ingersoll 
Dollar Stropper; an ingenious 
invention for resharpening all 
makes of safety razor blades. 


Stop Throwing Away Dull Blades 


The INGERSOLL Dollar 
Stropper is constructed on an 
entirely new principle. It is so 
designed as to automatically 
bring the edge of the blade in 
contact with the leather strop, 
at the proper angle, thus insur- 
ing a keen cutting edge. It can 
be used by any one without skill 
or practice. The user cannot fail. 

There is almost magic in the 
speed, comfort and pleasure to 
be had by the use of the 
INGERSOLL Dollar Stropper. 


Ten Days’ Trial 


It is the unanimous verdict that the 
Ingersoll Dollar Stropping Outfit is a real 
boon to the man who shaves. It is more 
than an accessory to your shaving kit—it 
isa life investment ina new kind of shaving 
comfort which you never dreamed would 
come to you. It costs no more thana few 
blades and will save you all future blade 
money and all the dull-blade torment. 

If you have not had the Stropper dem- 
onstrated to you and cannot get it at your 
dealers’, mail the coupon below with $1.00 
and we willsend you the complete Outfit, 


Dealers 
This clever inven- 
tion is meeting with 
nation-wide ap- 
proval—in fact, it 
is sweeping the 
country. Dealers 
are cashing in heav- 
ily. Quick sales, 


quick profits. Ev- including patent Stropper (blade holder) 
ery mana prospect. and fine leather Strop. Use it 10 days 
If interested in and if you do not get the most comfort- 

able, quickest and cleanest shaves you 


dealers’ plan, check s 
square in coupom ever had, return it and we will return 


your $1.00 at once. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres. New Era Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 144, 476 Broadway, New York City 

I enclose $1 for which please send me the Ingersoll Dollar 
Stropping Outfit complete, including the Ingersoll Specially 
Prepared Leather Strop. It is understood that I can return 
the Stropper in 10 days if not satisfied, and that you will 
return my dollar. Canadian price $1.50. 

INIRG. |00, = aieiit-s ae store cada ea ehard = «xe 

Addyesss .:, «citer tateeya a1 seitkelsjeletetille bts [asale ele le lelle aielh fe 

Make of Razorilseda. wee. oles ose skecisins 

I am interested in Dealers’ Plan 


IF YOU HAVE 


(RULING PROBIF| : 


Don't Failto Send 
for a Copy of This 


| FREE BOO 


DIRECT-BY- MAIL 
ADVERTISING 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 


selling costs. 

“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “‘Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little 
book than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY is to clip out this ad- 
vertisement, pinittoyourregular business letterhead, and mailittothe 


ADDRESSING MACHINE CO 
147 Albany St., Cambridg Mas 


A Profitable Business of Your Own 
CITE RAM TRAUDEAT, 
. 


Bind W SARI RL ED B RUi BiVER WI BERD 


Men with college, or practical engineering training, 
and factory sales experience, are wanted for open 
territories selling this nationally advertised, stand- 
ardized material handling system. Every factory is 
a prospect, sales run into large amounts, repeat 
orders always coming in. Outline training and ex- 
perience in first letter. 


The Cleveland Crane and Engineering Co. 


WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
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amp Stove 


2S TRADE MARK REG 


Coleman 


Why Men 


Leave Home 


—two good reasons! One is the real sport 
», of fishing—of matching your skill against 
; those fierce finny fighters. The other is 
cooking them, vight—on a Coleman Camp 
Stove! So be sure to take a Coleman along 
on your next trip. 


Fish a-frying and coffee simmer- 


Fe tna ae Eolevas You don’t have to worry about a fire for 
Vo. 4, y Little Coole : 5 i 
thal answers. “right mow to Cooking when you have this stove on the job. 


“when - do- we -eat"’ call. 


U.S. Price $9.00. 


ae It uses gasoline as fuel. Sets up ina jiffy. 


A few strokes with the built-in pump gives 
plenty of air pressure. The Hot - Blast 
Starter gets the burners going full-tilt in 
two minutes or less. Cook anything you like, 
any style. Everything built-in. Folds. up 
like a suitcase. 

New Book for Campers!—By Frank E. Brimmer, 
nationally known outdoor man. Illustrates and tells 
about best stunts in planning and making a trip. Even 
if you’re an “‘old-timer”’ you will find some helpful ideas 
on “‘the smooth way to rough it’’ in this book. Priced 
at 25 cents, and worth it! But we will send youa copy 
on receipt of 10 cents and name of your local sporting 
goods or hardware dealer. Use coupon. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you Coleman Camp Stoves. 
If he is not supplied.write us for descriptive literature. 
Address Camping Dept. P50. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: WICHITA, KANSAS 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 

Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario (CS50) 


Fluffy, golden-brown biscuits 
right out of the Coleman. 
This is Coleman No. 2, all 


built-in de luxe model with 
U.S. Price $12.50. 


oven. 


© 1926 CL. Co. 


DDS SMA RWWA eee Eee EB we ee 
THE COLEMAN LAMP CO., Camping Dept. P50 (address nearest office) 


I am enclosing 10¢ for Frank E. Brimmer’s Motor Campers’ Manual. 


Address ........ 


My Dealer’s 
N 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“Yes, or diamonds, for that matter,” 
conceded Karma Vine. 

In his mind, Hubert Foss groped desper- 
ately for some way to bring the talk from 
this high philosophic plane to a more per- 
sonal level. He cleared his throat. 

““We’ve been friends a long time,” he 
said. 

“Yes; so you were saying. 
you read Emerson on friendship?”’ 

“Not lately,’ said Hubert Foss, and 
made a mental note to find out who Emer- 
son was. 

“‘T dote on Emerson,”’ said Karma Vine, 
and ever so slightly yawned. She wasn’t 
giving him much encouragement, thought 
Hubert Foss. 

“Of course,” he began again, “‘friendship 
is all right—as far as it goes.”’ 

“Tt can go too far,”’ said Karma Vine. 

She was mocking him. This fear set off a 
row of other fears in his mind like firecrack- 
ers. Suppose he did pull himself together 
and propose. Suppose she accepted. What 
of the future? Was he good enough for 
her? Could he take care of her? Where 
would they be at sixty? His fears, and the 
thick air, made him a bit dizzy. 

“Better be going,” he blurted. 

“Good night, my friend.”” Karma Vine 
held out a good-sized hand. 

“Good night.’”’ He gave the hand a 
pump. ‘Could I—could I see you some- 
time?”’ 

“‘T’m at home to my friends in the eve- 
ning,’ she said, with her best duchess 
smile. 

Out in the night air, Hubert Foss was 
making his slow way home when he sud- 
denly stopped and brought his right heel 
forcibly down on his left toe. 

“Worm!” ejaculated Hubert Foss. 

At the next lamp-post he stopped again, 
and this time brought his left heel down on 
his right toe. 

“Boob!” he cried. ‘‘Cowardly boob!” 

As he entered his furnished room he 
tripped over a chair. He barked his shins. 
Striking a light, he found that the dismal 
sound that accompanied his fall had been 
made by the ripping of his best trousers. 
There was nothing to do then but flop down 
on the bed and laugh. He wished that men 
cried. That is what he wanted to do. 

Hubert Foss, with dull eyes, surveyed 
his surroundings—everywhere shabbiness 
and futility. And ahead of him—what? 
He made a decision. 

On the way home a thought had begun 
to form in his brain. Now it took a definite 
shape. There was only one way to escape 
the worry that constantly tortured him. 
There was only one way to fool the future. 
He wondered he had not thought of it 
before. He could get rid of fear by getting 
rid of himself. One little action, one little 
pressure of a finger, and he was free! His 
mind was made up. Tomorrow night! He 
went to bed. 


Have 


Hubert Foss rose next morning at his lei- * 


sure. It was the first time he had risen 
so late on a week day in years. He looked 
out at what was to be his last day. It was 
just a day. He touched his radiator. It 
was cold. Heshrugged his shoulders. What 
did it matter? He said good morning quite 
cheerfully to Mrs. Salvo in the hall; her 
dour grunt in response did not distress him. 
He headed for his accustomed cafeteria, but 
at its door stopped. He had read in the 
papers how the state, in a rush of gener- 
osity, indulges the last-minute appetite of 
a man whose appetite it is about to take 
permanently away. Was he not a con- 
demned man? The idea gave him a certain 
morose amusement. Why, he could order 
anything in the world for breakfast and not 
worry about the extravagance of the check! 
No point in saving for the morrow when 
there isn’t going to be any morrow. 

He proceeded, without hurrying, to the 
glittering facade of the Hotel Venise and 
entered its gilded portals with an air that 
was almost jaunty. It occurred to him, as 


he took a seat in the Titian Dinin 
that yesterday he would have felt 
and ill at ease in the presence of | 
magnificence in the way of paint q| 
ers. Nonchalantly he ordered ] 
breakfast —broiled lobster, mushro , 
tachio ice cream. Munificently hy 
aside the tray of change and saunt 
through the gantlet of waiters, — 
He took a taxi downtown, an) 
ticked along, he ruminated on the | 
cumstance that some men do not | 
live until they are about to die, ¥ 
taxi halted, and the Caliban at # 
growled “ Dollar-forty,” Hubert }, 
veyed him coolly and said, “The m | 


one-ten. Here it is; and just fort 
gyp me, you get no tip.” 
“Yesterday,” Hubert Foss was | 
as he walked away, “he’d haye | 
dollar-forty—and a tip.” 
Entering a selling agency where : 
known, Hubert Foss said, “What h| 
in the way of cheap revolvers?” | 
“Thirty-two caliber, short bar 
ular in the South American trade,’ | 
told. ‘‘Ninety dollars a dozen.” 
“Give me one.” Foss tried {| 
casual, | 
“One dozen?” 
“One gun. That will be enoy| 
said, and added, “for a sample,” | 
He paid for it, put it in his poe! 
strolled into Battery Park. He. 
pected that his last day would he} 
blurred and indecisive misery. itw| 
ing out to be nothing of the kind, | 
for the first time in his life, a delicio | 
of freedom. He was like a many 
dreamed that he is being smothere | 
an avalanche of mud and wakes | 
it was only the pillow. Now fear of | 
was gone from him. He knew what 
was. No matter what he did now, | 
worse could happen to him than wi 
going to happen to him in his roc! 
night. He could obey every impulse| 
every urge and laugh at the conseq| 
So he marched to the office of th! 
dorf Company. He walked in || 
Piles of work had accumulated on h 
He looked at the work and laughed | 
The office force looked up, stared at 
shocked silence. Then it was that, 
Brindle and Dorf simultaneously sp | 
and in chorus roared for him to coi | 
i 


their office. 
“Well?’”’ roared Mr. Brindle. 
“Well?” roared Mr. Dorf. 
“I’m very well, thank you,” said | 
Foss pleasantly. 
“What the 
Brindle. 
‘Yeah, what the devil?” sputter | 
Dorf. 
Hubert Foss flicked a tiny bit | 
from his sleeve. } 
“You are a fine pair of Edam ch| 
said Hubert Foss succinctly. | 
“What?” 
“ec Huh ? ” 
“You are,” said Hubert Foss, ‘| 
ating each word with the precision) 
elocution teacher, ‘‘the meanest, chi! 
crookedest pair of dirty bulliesin Amt’ 
in fact I’ll go so far as to say in the w| 
“You’ve been drinking!” gaspe | 
Brindle. 
“You’re drunk!” gasped Mr, Dot} 
“T’m cold sober,’’ said Hubert | 
“T’ve been drunk for eleven years—_ 
day I am sober. I came to tell you } 
an retiring from the export business’ 
a few other things.” 
He took a step toward their two | 
His eyes made Messrs. Brindle and] 
hastily push back their chairs and sé) 
make ready to dive under their pail 
“You are pikers,” said Hubert | 
“You'll always be pikers, because y!' 


mean-and stupid. You bully on 


devil?” sputterei | 


ployes. You cheat your customers: 
cheat each other.” 
(Continued on Page 181) 


sontinued from Page 178) 
Tht’s that?” 
‘oiboth know what I mean,” said 
rt7oss evenly. “‘ Well, I’m wasting 
mtalking to two such hyenas. Good 


wked briskly out of the private 
_ owork was being done in the outer 
_ he clerks and stenographers were 
g nere, petrified in silent glee, for 
rtFoss had spoken clearly. As he 
die door, old Snyder, bent and gray, 
fm behind his desk and shook 
rt'oss’ hand. 
oy’ he said, and his voice trembled, 
ysgrand! Lord, if I’d only had the 
tdo that sixteen years ago! You’ve 
oe: eating out of your hand now. 
ll-awl. That’s what bullies do when 
mnstands up to them. They’ll offer 
njhing to stay now.” 
his hand on the outer door, Hubert 
typed. Of course it didn’t matter 
till, he’d enjoy the spectacle of 
g3rindle and Dorf crawling. 
ey Foss! Wait!’’ It was Mr. Brin- 
yee. He and Mr. Dorf were ap- 
niz, very red in the face. Hubert 
wited. They halted three paces 
ai. 
ove fired!” bellowed Mr. Brindle. 
atut and stay out!’’ bellowed Mr. 
o¢; Foss crowded years of contempt 
to-second stare. 
uell jokes, don’t you?”’ he said, and 
t2 door after him. 
ws whistling as he made the street 
aid a taxi. It bore him to Ye Olde 
hope where Karma Vine exercised 
t.He found her in her room, inflict- 
ire nymphs on pink parchment. 
el my friend?”’ she greeted him, in 
aner of a queen addressing a most 
)o.ant courtier. 
ana,’ said Hubert Foss, “you know 
[ anted to say to you last night.” 
»0b friendship?” 
y0t love.” 
did, my friend? Is this the time to 
f je?” 
alia, stop acting and listen to me. 
uigt I wanted to say that I love you 
‘ai to marry you.” 
say? How amusing!”’ 
min earnest. You’ve kidded me 
f( two years. Either you love me 
fee me, or you don’t and won’t, 
myoing to find out now.” 
ca"t say I care for your tone, my 


0, said Hubert Foss, “‘I guess you 
> .e to spend my life balancing a 
ofugar on my nose like a good dog, 
iain you and your friends. Well, 
igh doing that. I’m worth any six 
stfrowzy fakers. And in my way, 
‘god as you are. I work hard at my 
d guess it’s just as important to sell 
lap shades as it is to make them.”’ 
t.foss! You forget yourself!” 
nmorry, Karma, to have to talk this 
Et I can’t expect you to love me un- 
jUlave some respect for me. I’ve got 
how you really feel about me. I 
yu to tell me straight out now. I 
ac again. If you say no, that will 
, ad you won’t be bothered by me 
came ell?,”? 

-s2med to be seeking words to an- 
hh. Through Hubert Foss’ mind 
doe thought that he had done the 
uy necessary to win her. Women are 
tat way, he had read. You worship 
ad they are amused; you dominate 
ait, and they love you for it. And 
thre came another thought—what 
ntter? 

ulrt Foss” — Karma Vine was speak- 
")u can march right out of here and 
een’t come back until you are ready 
1a2 yourself.” 

et well,” said Hubert Foss. ‘‘Good- 


Ws out in the street before Miss Vine 


ht time to let her surprise show on 
‘ 
} 


{ 
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“Your friend was in a hurry,” said Daisy, 
a fellow craftsman, coming in. ‘ What’s 
up? ” 

“T think he actually meant it,” said 
Karma Vine. 

“Meant what?” 

“Oh, never mind.” 

“Have a battle?” 

“ac Yes?” 

“Tm sorry, Karma.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Vine lightly, “he’ll come 
back for more. I know the type.” 

In his taxi, Hubert Foss did not look like 
a young man who has just received the 
two blows he most dreaded. He was think- 


ing, “I’ve lost Karma and I’ve lost my job. | 


Now that it’s happened, it doesn’t seem so 
very bad.” 


He felt a curious buoyancy of spirits. To- | 
day was his day. He could do anything he | 


pleased. 

Tomorrow could bring no remorse, for 
tomorrow could bring nothing. 

He went into a near-by telephone booth 


and called up Nora Quinlan, of George | 


Oakley & Co. 

“Hello, Miss Quinlan. This is your 
friend Hubert Foss. Could you have lunch 
with me today? 
o'clock at the Bavarian Grill. 
that’s right—Bavarian Grill. 


tiring from business. 
I am. No, I haven’t made a new 
connection. . Well, I was thinking of 
taking a long trip. . Oh, that’s a 
secret. Well, I’ll see you at one. Good-by, 
Miss Quinlan.” 


No kidding, 


He walked in the direction of the Bava- | 


rian Grill, noontime resort of vice presidents 


and other high dignitaries. He walked with | 


an almost satisfied air. In asking Miss 
Quinlan to lunch he had done one more 
thing he had always wanted to do. 

She was pretty, he thought, as she came 
toward him in her trim tailored suit and her 
smart gigolo hat. 

“Tt’s funny,” he said, as they ordered 
lunch, ‘‘how well we’ve known each other 
for a long time, and yet haven’t really 
known each other at all.” 

Nora Quinlan smiled. 


“A girl ean hardly ask a man to lunch,” | 


she said, and became interested in her to- 
mato bisque. 


“T guess you think I’m pretty slow,” said | 


Hubert Foss. 

“Some girls don’t like fast men,” said 
Nora Quinlan. 

They were silent for a time. 


“So you are leaving the Brindorf Com- | 


pany?”’ she asked. 

“Left it. Fired myself today. Fed up.” 

“T thought you had a fine position there. 
Mr. Oakley always spoke of you as their 
right-hand man.”’ 

“T was their left-hand man,” laughed 
Hubert Foss. 

“What are you going to do now?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Mr. Oakley said’ he’d like to see you.” 

“Me? What for?” 


“Well, I can’t say exactly; but I know | 


he thinks highly of your work, and I hope— 


that is, I think he has some sort of proposi- 


tion for you.” 

“I’m really not interested in proposi- 
tions, Miss Quinlan.”’ 

“Mr. Oakley particularly asked me to 
bring you back to the office after lunch.”’ 

““T’m afraid I can’t come.” 

“Have you an engagement?”’ 

“Not till tonight.” 

Miss Quinlan looked at her plate. 

“T know,” she said—‘“‘with a girl.” 

“T haven’t a girl,” said Hubert Foss. 

She looked up and smiled. 

“Mr. Foss?” 

“ee Yes? ” 

“T hope you won’t think I’m bold, but 
I want to ask you something.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Just why did you ask me to lunch to- 
day?”’ 


““Well’’—he hesitated, then remembered 


that today was his one day without fear, 
and said—‘‘ because I like you’and wanted 
to get to know you better, and because 


That’s great. One | 
Yes, | 
No, | 
I don’t need to hurry back at 1:30. I’m re- 
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HE foot that wears Monito is a 
step in advance of the fashion. 
The pocket that pays for Monito is 
a step ahead of the game. Monito’s 
style pleases the eye as its com- 
fort satisfies the foot. When the 
husband wears Monito the wife’s 
darning basket is empty. Monito 
looks and wears as any quality gar- 
ment must —as only a quality sock 
can. 


Style 585 


Full Fashioned 
Colors—Black, 
Gray, Beige, 
Blue, Tan. 


PRICE 
$1.50 per pair 


Look for the Golden Moor’s 
Head on Each Pair 


above 


StyleNo58 | 


counter—in the bet- 
ter stores—a complete 
range of Monito (pro- 
nounced Mo-Knit-Toe) 
in plain and fancy socks 


A* THE men’s wear 


Style 590 


Full fashioned 
Pure silk, with 
silk top. 
Colors — Tan, 
Blue, Smoke, 
Beige, 
Champagne. 
PRICE 


$2.00 per pair 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CO,, Inc. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Makers of Men’s Socks Exclusively 


ae 
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“Ankle a’ 
fashioned 


- the 
NunnBush 
> way. 
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— Stay Snug 
at the Ankle! 


Ve you wear them long enough, you may 

wear them out. But their neatness 

at the ankle—without gapping or slip- 

ping—will still endure. Thus, Nunn-Busu 

ankle-fashioned oxfords perpetuate your 
pride in their style, their fit and their 
comfort which won you to them in 
the first place. 


$7.50 to $11. Style book on re- 
quest. Agencies in all principal 
cities. Also sold in the following 
exclusive Nunn-Bush stores: 
* e 2 
NEW YORK—1462 Broadway; 133 Nassau St. 
BOSTON —6 School Street 
ST. LOUIS—706 Olive Street 
MILWAUKEE—Four downtown stores 
CHICAGO—42N. Dearborn St.; 32 W. Jacke 
son Blvd.; 115 S. Clark Street 
ST. PAUL—400 Robert Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—1006 Walnut Street 


Nunn-Bush 


MILWAUKEE “NEW YORK 


Fashioned by 
Master Craftsmen 


The Granada 
4572— Golden West 
Calf. 


you’ve been nice to me, and because I 
wanted to thank you and to say good-by.”’ 

“Good-by? Then you're really going 
away?” 

“é Yes. ” 

sé Far? ” 

“ee Yes.’ 

“For long?” 

“Practically forever.’’ He looked at her. 
“Why, Miss Quinlan, what’s the matter?”’ 
“It’s the smoke. It gets in my eyes.”’ 

Hubert Foss crunched out his cigarette. 

“Well, I mustn’t keep you late for your 
work,” he said. 

“Aren’t you coming back to the office 
with me—to see Mr. Oakley?” 

“T’d be wasting his time.” 

“Won’t you come, anyhow—because I 
ask you to?” 

“Oh, in that case,” said Hubert Foss, 
‘“sure!’’ 


George Oakley passed a cigar—a good 
one—across his broad desk. . 

“Well, Mr. Foss, so you’ve left the Brin- 
dorf Company?” 

Yes, sire” 

“T’m glad of it. Between us, I doubt if 
they appreciated you fully.” Hubert Foss 
laughed. 

“Thank you, Mr. Oakley.” 

“You have plans, Mr. Foss?” 

“Tn a way, yes.” 

“In the export business?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Now, Mr. Foss, it seems a mistake to 
me for you to leave the field. With your 
knowledge of the South American mar- 
kets Say, look here ——” 

Hubert Foss bent toward Mr. Oakley. 

“You know we don’t do much business in 
Latin America,” said Mr. Oakley. “I’m 
thinking of starting a special Latin 
American division. I’ll need a good man to 
run it—full swing. What do you say?” 

“Please give me a minute to think,” said 
Hubert Foss. He walked to the window, 
plunged hands in his pockets, felt in one of 
them something cool and hard. He turned. 

“Sorry,” he said. ‘I’m not interested.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Oakley, “I sup- 
pose the Brindorf Company must have paid 
you well. I’ll go as high—or higher. Start 
around ten thousand, and of course the 
chances for the future here are bright for a 
man like you.” 

Hubert Foss walked to the window again. 
The chances for the future? A joke, that 
was, to a man who had no future. He 
thought quickly. Today was his day—the 
day when he dared say anything, do any- 
thing; the day he could express every wish, 
every dream. He faced George Oakley. 

“Mr. Oakley,” he said, “the truth is I 
don’t want a job, because I don’t want to 
work for anybody. What I want to do is to 
go into business on my own. I think I do 
know the Latin American field. If I had 
ten thousand cash and twenty thousand 
credit, I could start té6morrow. I would not 
put this up to you if I expected to compete 
directly with you. I don’t. I’ll leave the 
big centers and the big orders to you. I 
can make money, and a lot‘of it, dealing in 
small lots with the smaller traders. If 
you'll put in the capital, I’ll do the rest. 
Tl pay you back inside of three years. 
What do you say?” 

As Hubert Foss waited for George Oakley 
to speak, it occurred to him that it didn’t 
make the slightest difference whether Mr. 
Oakley said yes or no, or kicked him into 
the street. If it had made a difference, 
Hubert Foss reflected, he would not have 
been able to say what he had said. 

“Tell you what, Mr. Foss”—George 
Oakley was speaking—‘‘your proposition 


April 2, 


needs thinking about. Come in toil 

and I’ll give you my answer,” 
“Can’t tomorrow. Must know. 
George Oakley laughed. 


“Thank you, Mr. Oakley,” — | 
On a bench in Battery Park, | 
Foss’ eyes were on a liner Plowing | 
ward the sea, but his mind was on) 
thought. After tonight, he would, 
worry again. Tonight he would jd; 
But when he killed fear—he would ; 
hope. ) 

Ata quarter to five he went to th, 
of George Oakley & Co. He told hin| 
was led there solely by curiosity, | 
showed him into the president's 
George Oakley was not visible, by | 
Quinlan was. She held out her | 
Hubert Foss. 

“It’s just great!” she said, 

“What is?” 

“About you?” 

“What about me?” 

“Mr. Oakley couldn’t wait. He | 
say he was sorry, but he had a golfin. 
and of course that was sacred. He | 
tell you that it will be all right. | 
glad!” 

Hubert Foss stared at her. 

“You know about it then?” 

“Of course. Mr. Oakley calls ; 
right-hand man. He asked me y| 
thought of you.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T said you were a brave young ma| 
a future.” | 

Hubert Foss sat down and groane | 

“Why, Mr. Foss, what’s the ma| 

“T can’t tell you, Nora; I can’t tell | 

“Hubert Foss?” 

“cc Yes? 9 

“You'll think I’ve an awful nerye | 

“‘T like nerve.” 

“T was thinking’’—she flushed, bu | 
on—‘“‘that now you are in busine! 
yourself, you’ll need—well, a right} 
man.” 

He looked at her. 

“Nora, you don’t mean that you'd | 

“Of course—if you have no | 
plans ——” 

“Nora, of course I haven’t. Oh 
known it for so long, and I’ve be| 
scared and so slow ah | 

And since today he feared no} 
Hubert Foss kissed her, right the)| 
there, in the president’s office. She | 
away. 

“But,” she faltered, “I didn’t ' 
that—I meant—I wanted to wor! 
you.” q 

Hubert Foss laughed. | 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘what’s to stop | 
I guess it would be a sort of good ic 
first to keep the salary in the family. 

Nora Quinlan was smiling. | 

“Funny,” she said. “I thought | 
too.” 

“Put on your hat,” said Hubert | 
“We're going for a carriage ride in Ci! 
Park and then to dinner.” 

“Wait, Hubert! Mr. Oakley said |’ 
you that an order came in today | 
Copan, in West Honduras. He wal) 
turn it over to you to fill—so it will kt) 
first order of the new firm.” 

“What’s it for, dearest?” : 

“Don’t get excited. It isn’t a big ie 
man down there wants a pistol—that © 

“The first order of Foss & Compi' 
said Hubert Foss, “‘shall be filled at 0 
He reached into his pocket. “Got a 
darling?” 
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Look for the 
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of Quality 
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Fence Now With Cyclone! 


For Protection And Beauty— 


Springtime once more! Lawns, shrubs and flowers awakening. New charm to home 
premises, inspiring pride and the demand for protection. 


What is more deserving of protection than the home you cherish, the center of 
family life, the property that reflects your individuality in your community. 


Plan now to enclose your home with Cyclone Lawn Fence. It will beautify the 
premises and provide a safe place for children to play. 


Cyclone Lawn Fence is built in attractive styles, for front and back yards, division, 
garden and other fencing purposes. Cyclone “Complete Fence’’—built specially 
including fabric, Copper-Bearing steel frame work and fittings—also Wrought 
Iron Fence; furnished in beautiful, distinctive designs, appropriate for the most 
pretentious home property. 

Your dealer can supply Cyclone Lawn Fence Fabric and Gates in different patterns 


and heights, for erection on wood posts with 2x4 top rail. This fabric is made of 
Copper-Bearing steel wire, heavily galvanized. Practically rust proof. 


Look for the Cyclone ‘“‘Red-Tag’’ mark of quality on all lawn fence, gates, trellis, 
flower bed border. This tag is for your protection. 


See your hardware dealer. He carries a full line of Cyclone ““Red-Tag”’ Products. 


OVGLONEwEEN CREWCOMPANY 
Factories and Offices: | Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N.J., | Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Cyclone Fabric and tubular frame work are made Cyclone Many attractive, standard designs. Built sexlpuarpcninsesy oy deme me Pap 
“Complete of Copper-Bearing steel. Practically rust Wrought in special designs from architects’ draw- aapartnent Batahacdware 
Fence’’ proof. Built to specifications. Shipped Iron Fence ings, to meet individual requirements. atoredevervwhere 


ready for erection. Write for catalog. 


‘ned Fence, 
7297 and 


Furnished in a 
variety of pat- 
terns, any length. 


Close woven mesh keeps frag- 
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cherry sixth, and then you get along into 
the fruits that are very choosy and exclu- 
sive, and know what they want and won’t 
be enticed away from their chosen environ- 
ments, no matter how persuasive you are. 
Of course, largely, the most limited fruits 
are the ones that have been transplanted 
from tropic or semitropic zones and have 
behind them an incredibly long heredity 
that is hard to change and adapt to new 
environments. 

“Tt would be a good idea to consult the 
family, and especially the boss of the house, 
your wife, about the kinds of fruit you are 
going to set out. There are eating fruits and 
cooking fruits, there are early fruits and late 
ones, there are acid fruits and sweet ones, 
there are mellow fruits and juicy, tart fruits. 
You may be surprised at the length of the 
list; you will be surprised, too, to find that 
there are many fruits you have heard of 
and are curious about or interested in that 
you can grow in your own orchard, though 
you might never have believed it. One or 
two of your trees might well be the kinds 
that aren’t generally known in your local- 
ity; I don’t know any pride that is more 
excusable than that which comes from say- 
ing to a visitor: 

“**Did you ever taste a nectarine, or a per- 
simmon, ora papaw? No? Well, try one— 
right off our own place.’ 

“We are warned against pride and a 
haughty spirit, but I think we can be for- 
given for gloating a little over offering a treat 
to a friend and feeling all warm inside over 
his surprise and delight. Don’t make your 
orchard entirely the expected or conven- 
tional thing.” 


Handle With Care 


“Planting a tree is so simple a job that 
most people do it wrong. That’s a fact! 
It is easy and almost anyone can doit; the 
result is that half the trees that are planted 
are set badly and don’t have a chance, or 
have to struggle and waste the best part of 
their first few years overcoming adverse 
conditions, instead of going right on to the 
job of becoming sturdy and big and of bear- 
ing fruit for you. In the first place, re- 
member that transplanting any living thing 
is a painful process to the plant itself; it is 
like that long minute between the time that 
you get your clothes off and get your bath- 
ing suit on and hobble and skip and shiver 
down to the edge of the 
water, and then take a deep 
breath and plunge in. Ex- 
actly like that, only more 
so. 
“When the seedling or 
cutting has established it- 
self in the nursery, it ex- 
pects to stay there always, 
and it settles down to busi- 
ness with that expectation 
firmly fixed. Along you 
come, or the nurseryman 
comes, and out comes the 
surprised little tree, its 
roots exposed to the air, 
its tiny rootlets stripped 
off, its leaves beginning to 
droop, and the sap, that has 
just begun to start up to- 
ward the leaves in the 
spring, sent hurrying down 
again in a panic. The life 
force in everything is amaz- 
ingly tenacious, and your 
tree will survive pretty 
harsh treatment without 
actually dying, but you 
must give it every chance 
and help you can. Cover 
the tender roots with moss, 
or ball them in some dirt, 
or at least wrap them in a 
damp sack and keep them 
in the shade until you can 
replant, and do that as 
soon as you can. 
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BURBANK IN YOUR ORCHARD 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“Your nurseryman will probably trim 
the root growth and the tree itself for you; 
he will cut off the bruised and broken tips 
or parts of the roots, and he will prune the 
treelet back so that it will have a chance to 
balance and adjust itself to its new soil 
home satisfactorily before it has to worry 
about keeping its top supplied with neces- 
sary food for life and growth. Notice that 
he will use a very sharp knife or shears, so 
as to make a clean cut, just as a surgeon 
will do, because a clean cut will heal more 
rapidly and neatly than a ragged one. He 
will avoid injuring the bark; he may cut 
two-thirds of the young tree away and hor- 
rify you by his recklessness, but he will be 
right, because he knows that a transplanted 
tree has a big job just living and starting 
life over again, without having also the 
burden of climbing and spreading its 
branches and feeding its leaves until it is 
strong and well rooted once more.”’ 


The Way to Plant a Tree 


“Once in your orchard plot, you must 
keep in mind two things: The need the 
transplanted tree has for every assistance 
and convenience in taking over its new job 
for you, as I have indicated above, and, 
secondly, that trees will spread out, both 
root and branch, and that they must have 
plenty of room for that growth. Many 
people have difficulty imagining a little 
slender wisp of a sapling grown up into a 
widespreading tree, so they plant too closely 
together, and when they find out their mis- 
take it is too late to do anything about it 
except take out every other tree, which 
leaves too large a space and wastes room 
that is probably precious. If you are going 
to lay out a formal orchard, sixteen to 
twenty feet each way is generally safe; 
but if it were mine I would scatter the trees 
around the garden space or the back yard 
informally, to add to the beauty of the 
place; for there is nothing more beautiful 
than a blossoming fruit tree in spring or 
one heavy with fruit in the summer or fall. 

“Now we come to that simple operation 
that is so easy to do wrongly—the plant- 
ing of the tree. The reason, perhaps, why 
it is often done badly is that professionals 
do like to throw a lot of mystery around 
their jobs. The lawyer will tell you that a 
judge issued a nolle prosequi, when he only 
means that your case has been thrown out 


of court; a doctor likes to awe you by say- 
ing that to cure you the use of sodium 
chloride in weak solution is indicated. What 
he means is that you ought to gargle with 
warm salt water, but you wouldn’t pay him 
three dollars to tell you that because it 
wouldn’t be worth it! Well, now, gardeners 
and nurserymen and experts may involve the 
planting of a tree in a cloud of mystery, but 
just let it go in one ear and out the other. 

“Because the way to plant a tree is to 
dig a hole, put in the tree, tamp or stamp 
the earth down—pack it tight—around the 
roots, and then go away and give Nature a 
chance. That is all there is to that. Set it 
the same depth that it stood in the nursery. 
You will hear that you should drill and set 
off a charge of powder to loosen up the 
earth deeply. Mainly, pure nonsense! 
There is an accidental and incidental bene- 
fit from setting off a powder blast in the 
hole made for a tree, but the men who 
recommend powder don’t know this. The 
fact is that exploded powder does blow a 
small amount of nitrogen into the crevices 
and the tree may benefit from the presence 
of that element for the first few months. 
But it is rather expensive to pay a dollar 
or two a hole to put in ten cents’ worth of 
nitrogen, and as for the tree needing to 
have loose soil for its roots, the contrary is 
true; the tree is not used to loose soil, but 
to tight, firm soil. Another fallacy is to tell 
you to put various kinds of compost and 
fertilizer, and so on, around the planted tree. 
No! It would be like feeding your newborn 
baby beefsteak and onions!’’ 


Putting Your Trees on a Diet 


“For your small home orchard it won’t 
greatly matter about cultivation as it is 
done in commercial orchards—to give the 
whole surface of the ground a mulch. Cul- 
tivation, even in big commercial orchards, 
is discussed and debated in all sorts of 
fashions, and few people know much about 
it. The fact is that circumstances must 
govern the practice. I remember very well 
being asked to look at a pear orchard near 
Santa Rosa, where the trees were magnifi- 
cent, great, healthy fellows that didn’t bear 
enough on an acre to furnish a table. I 
said: ‘The pear is a deep rooter and you 
have a wonderful soil here. Your pears are 
big, greedy prodigals living on the fat of 
the land and forgetting all about their job. 


A Felled Tree and Stump Showing the Rings Formed by Successive Years of Growth 


| 
You just starve them a little—gy, 
back on corn husks and skimmed m 
while—and they'll come to their , 
So they quit cultivating the land ani 
a crop of grain on it, and in the gecg 
those pear trees simply broke all ‘| 
“On the other hand, shallowroot 
the peach, must have thorough cull; 
in the commercial orchard. Then , 
another differentiation: As to clim, 
localities where the rains are heavy) 
cultivation that is needed is to kee j 
the weeds, but in hot, dry clima)| 
have to keep cultivating steadily ;| 
mer to keep the moisture coming j| 
through the season. You see, it is a} 
of thinking all around a question i 
jumping at any general conclusions 
“In your home garden, though, a, 
tree, has a good start, you will p)| 
only cultivate a little ring around) 
maybe not that, because you will | 
diversity of plants drawing different | 
from the soil and you will also be; 
each individual tree more attentio| 
any single one will receive in the gre 
ulation of an extensive orchard. Wa 
tree, and determine for yourself wh: | 
to get the best results from it,” 


Discipline in the Orchar 


“Never forget that we have mac: 
dependent on us by taking them aws| 
the original, natural environments a 
ing them new environments and ney | 
Leave a fruit tree strictly alone, onq| 
a good rooting, and it will surely gr| 
spread and bear fruit abundantly; | 
will do it by natural instincts leadin | 
and more toward earlier functions; | 
you want it to keep at its new job, w| 
to. bear large, juicy, fine fruit in qu} 
you will have to keep it at its fish | 
cialized job; you must prune ou'| 
wood and crooked branches to keep || 
metrical and easy to get at; you mu 
out a part of the green fruit, or else| 
bear too big a load of inferior qualit)| 
may have to prop up the limbs if tI) 
den seems to grow too heavy, thougl | 
is seldom any need of this if the tr| 
been properly trained and pruned, | 
you thin the crop thoroughly. You | 
there is a job that takes a lot of 
courage—to climb into a tree or at/| 
with a long stick and pick out or shi| 
a large part of the} 
You have to do it, t] 
and you will be rev! 
for doing it. | 


“Perhaps you W 
right here, why a tre} 
too heavy a load 0 
will bear a lot of it, a | 
that, though the pul}, 
body of the fruit—is' 
and inferior in qualit | 
seeds will all be larg! 
healthy. Well, this! 
back to the old here! 
urge to reproduce it} 
the necessity the 1| 
under to bear many 
Because of this anciel | 
universal law of life | 
seeds will grow to goc’ 
even in a small fruit. ' 
here is where the mys'} 
dissolved. | 

“Tt takes just abot 
times as much—I'd || 
say it takes pretty 1! 
fifty times as much—} 
ishment and life force 
tree to make seed anc! 
as it does to make m 
fruit pulp! To put)! 
other way, you can } 
pretty nearly forty’ 
fine peaches with! 
strength that is taken 
the soil and the air b; 

(Continued on Page ' 
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9 ake one pit and seed and the skin 
mounds the pulp. There you are! 
ru itself is mostly sugar and water, 
fvor added that is just a touch of 
;« the part of the tree. But the 
.nbones of the fruit—the peeling and 
it are what consume the energies. 
n’be afraid to thin out!” 
ov could give even casual attention 
- urbank’s work and achievements 
atbeing impressed by their magni- 
ay their importance to the world, 
enew lights are constantly being 
an the subject. A railroad chief in 
yi said recently in this connection: 
debt seriously that there has been a 
» story who has made so rich a gift 
. rid at large as Luther Burbank. 
im the facts and you will observe 
-he is hardly a human being alive 
anot been directly and materially 
te by the wizard’s experiments and 
pents of plant life. Not only has 
pived the quality of foodstuffs and 
{their variety, but he has taught 
o to make all sorts of useful plants 
‘e: grow in climates and soils where 
ve: considered impracticable before. 
3 Ided to science, changed economic 
‘ics, largely increased wealth, and 
severies have certainly heightened 
aly that every man can have in his 
ic of ground. 
ajically speaking, I can cite one 
olife that he has affected probably 
ha any other one man of our day— 
1a: of transportation. 
0) California alone, there is today 
sloped on the transcontinental rail- 
erugh fruit grown on trees Mr. Bur- 
sy.ved to more than equal the entire 
gef eastbound freight shipments of 
tof a century ago. He has revolu- 
adche fruit business in California, 
piticularly' in developing varieties 
tshat can be shipped ‘green’ as we 
- \atis, fresh, as opposed to dried or 
i. )id you ever hear the story of Plum- 
"This is not the town’s real name. 
miwn is a prosperous and rapidly 
igJalifornia town, located north of 
nito, in one of the two great inland 
3 iat are making the state famous 
veified produce of field, orchard and 
1,ut a town generally unsung for 
arcular story or history. The rail- 
nz supplied the lack. 


*uting Plums on the Map 


ultown was a crossroads—a pin point 
a” hesaid. “Not four decades ago 
vul have bought everything around 
nollars an acre, and then you would 
bl have regretted your bargain. 
o} came Luther Burbank with his 
luis, developed for table use and to 
ail shipping ordeals. A small land- 
nar Plumtown bought some of the 
res and started an orchard. When 
e€ came to bearing he began to 
> aheard-of profits, and his neigh- 
o¢ght Burbank plums and other 
‘direes, and the railroads began to 
0 ustle to keep enough cars there to 
n 1e shipments, eastbound, of fresh 
.umtown lands were suddenly coy- 
nia boom hit the region. The town 
24> with the growth of the country 
d , as Western. towns do, and today 
triving, rich, happy, thickly popu- 
dirict with a handsome, flourishing 
irthe center—all built on the pro- 
nof Luther Burbank. He made the 


- urbank was very modest about 
10" when it was repeated to him. 
el” he said, in that forthright fash- 
hi “it’s a fact that they raise a lot of 
up there. Yes, I’ve heard that 
) makes me think of the story of 
mee good one to tell you in connec- 
i{ this article on orchards, because 
ecan interest to fruit-tree growing 
‘Wuld like to add to the mere routine 
ures of making an orchard grow. 
8 he Important thing with me in 
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these articles: I want folks to see some- 
thing of the romance and history and 
science there is back of growing things, so 
that they can learn and so that they will 
want to go deeper into plant life to find out 
how and why. 

“When I started on the plum I did it, 
first because I liked plums myself, and 
secondly because I thought it was a valua- 
ble gift from Nature that man had not paid 
enough attention to or developed as he 
might have done. At that,time there were 
a few standard varieties of plums raised in 
America and a few in England and the Con- 
tinent, but they were small, tart, thin- 
skinned, and not particularly attractive. 
Over in Japan they had some fine trees, but 
in Japan they had developed their plums 
more for beauty of tree and blossoms than 
for quality of fruit. 

“In my very first experiments I proved 
that the plum was a valuable fruit and also, 
which was important, that it was one that 
was very amenable to development and 
training. There were a lot of things I 
wanted to bring out in the plum; I wanted 
size, color, flavor, shipping qualities, plenty 
of sugar and juice—a number of qualities. 
One by one they came forth. It wasn’t pos- 
sible at first to fix all these fine character- 
istics in any single plum, though in time I 
pretty nearly succeeded in doing that in 
the plum that is called the Santa Rosa.”’ 


First the Tree 


“But what did become fixed was a large 
number of very valuable plums, fitting 
nicely into different sorts of requirements. 
It is hard to group them accurately or 
closely, because their lists of characteristics 
overlap a good deal. For instance, you can 
make a group of plums for size, a group for 
exquisite quality, then you can make a 
group of shipping plums, another of plums 
for home use, a group of hardy plums and 
then one that flourishes in a hot, dry cli- 
mate. Then there is a frost-resisting plum, 
to go farther, and the important work that 
has been done with the drying plums that 
are called prunes. 

“But when you get to grouping plum 
characteristics or qualities this way, you 
find most of them go onto at least two, and 
maybe three or four lists. The best quality 
is often combined with the best size; the 
best frost-resisting quality with the best 
shipping quality, and so on. Go on, and 
you find some that combine flavor, texture, 
size, form, color and hardiness. You get 
what you are after and half a dozen other 
things thrown in to boot. 

“In developing the plum, as in working 
with all the fruits, it was important to begin 
with the tree. First it had to have abun- 
dance of root, and not be deficient in that 
respect, as is the French prune. An abun- 


dance of root depends on an abundance of ° 


foliage, so you have a good combination 
there. Then you want a strong-growing 
tree—not necessarily very rapid—and of 
pleasing form, so that the tree looks well 
and so that the fruit can be easily and 
economically harvested. Another thing, it 
must have neither too much nor too little 
growth of wood. This is because if it runs 
to wood there is constant severe pruning to 
do, and that keeps the tree making fiber 
and bark and gets its mind off the job of 
making fruit. It must have a good spread 
of sturdy branches to enable the sun to get 
through to the fruit and to enable the tree 
to support its load in the ripening season. 
All these qualities to develop in the tree 
alone, before you ever get to the blossoms 
and the fruit! 

“‘With the blossoms you have to get cer- 
tain definite things in regard to the season 
of putting out its flowers. It was highly 
desirable that they should come out rapidly 
with their blossoms to escape damage from 
spring frosts or heavy storms, or make 
them—as some of the plums are—better 
able to resist frost. After that you wanted 
a tree that would not produce so much 
fruit that it had to be radically thinned, 
which is an expensive job; still you had to 
have enough fruit to make the tree pay its 
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way and a little more; finally, and above 
all, you had to have one that would bear 
infallibly and always the same quality and, 
as nearly as possible, the same quantity of 
fruit year after year. 

“With this accomplished, you had to 
begin with the characteristics of the fruit 
itself, which I have already spoken of. You 
see, an exacting job, with a lot of people to 
please, and altogether with characteristics 
not native to the plum, but only suggested 
in it. Crossbreeding was the first step in 
order to get variations and combinations, 
and after that selection: Patient repeat- 
ing—repeating—repeating—of theselective 
method; so that in a few generations there 
were new varieties of plum trees, each with 
a few of the wanted characteristics, and 
some with many of them. Naturally the 
first new varieties created a sensation; for 
the plum is a delicious fruit and a wanted 
fruit. And now that we, have plums thei 
will grow almost anywhere in the United 
States or any other temperate climate, the 
new plums I have developed that will grow 
in a semitropical climate, and plums that 
will ship without deterioration or loss of 
quality, you can see that in plums alone 
the work has been very satisfactory and 
encouraging. 

“Nowhere in Nature is there a more in- 
teresting story told than in the seeds of the 
fruits that grow pits. Let us talk about 
that a little. Examine the pit of a plum or 
peach or apricot. Notice how rigidly and 
beautifully it is built to protect the life 
germ that lies in the meaty nut inside. 
There is work in a peach stone that any 
engineer might be proud of. Every stress 
and strain is figured out mathematically. 
Lay the stone on its side and try to break 
it. Takes a good, sharp, smart blow, doesn’t 
it? Hold it up on end or on the edge and 
it breaks more easily. Why? Because it is 
natural for the stone to lie flatwise; then 
along comes some big heavy animal and 
steps on it. If it breaks, the life force is 
crushed and dies; therefore the stone was 
built up to withstand the most usual and 
likely pressure from without.”’ 


One of Nature’s Paradoxes 


“Cut a green peach or plum in two and 
you will find the little pit inside is per- 
fectly formed and already hard, and ap- 
parently sealed up tight. But not at all. If 
you look carefully enough you will see little 
nerve holes that permit small channels or 
veins to go into the seed; through these 
flow the nourishment needed for the de- 
velopment of the life cell and the meat 
around it—the meat which is designed to 
feed the plant when it comes time to ger- 
minate. We know now that all the life 
stream of the tree flows up through the 
cambium layer which I mentioned earlier. 
That life stream—protoplasm, sugar and 
starch—makes wood and bark. But how 
does it also make life germ and pit meat 
and the flesh and juice of the fruit, not to 
mention the waxlike beauty of the blos- 
som? 

“‘Well, there is a hereditary selective 
ability in each part and phase of the tree, 
as in the pit, to take out from the life 
stream just what it needs and to reject the 
rest. In the case of the tree trunk it is like 
silver plating, exactly; a thin coating put 
on that becomes part of the trunk, then 
another thin coating acquired and fixed, 
and another, and another; until at the end 
of the growing season there is one of those 
rings we were speaking of, and the sap goes 
down for the winter and next year starts 
silver plating again. Inside the pit the 
meat takes what it needs, the heart of the 
pit what it needs, the life germ the same, 
the shell the same. And all this time blos- 
som and fruit are taking what they need 
and passing along to the next fellow the 
part they don’t need, each using what is re- 
quired and adapting what it takes to its 
own peculiar necessities and purposes. 

“Now let us suppose that the fruit has 
ripened and fallen to the ground. It lies 
there and the meat, or pulp, decays. Some 
animal steps on it and buries it or the rains 
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soiled string. As he sat, the protuberances 
in his side pockets were not visible. He un- 
tied the string, trying to keep his own 
hands steady. 

“Ts that the article?” 

The dealer took it into his hand, the 
caress of his fingers that of a father on the 
cheek of his child. 

“T’ll give twenty-five dollars for this 
plate.” 

“You'll give ninety,’ said Chester. 
“‘James D. Green will give a hundred, and 
10 per cent is enough profit in any honest 
business. You can raise the price on 
James D.” 

“Tl give fifty.” 

Chester’s ‘‘Ha! Ha!” stood him in good 
stead. 

“T’'ll give seventy-five.”’ 

“You'll give ninety, ninety in cash.” 

Chester deftly took back the plate. 
“Rather than have less than ninety, I'll 
keep it.” 

The dealer bit his lip. It was true, he 
could raise the price on James D. Green. It 
was a truly remarkable find. His eyes 
sparkled like the facets of the glass. He put 
his hand into his pocket and pulled out his 
wallet. 

“Give it to me.’”’ The plate in his hand, 
the broom in the gutter, he stood watching 
Chester. Chester drove straight ahead, but 
this did not rouse suspicion, since turning 
was forbidden on the main street. 

A few miles beyond York stood an old 
tavern, once the resort of the drivers of 
Conestoga wagons, now a wayside inn for 
tourists. Besides feeding them, it offered 
them old bureaus and desks, quaint and 
gaudy prints, pictures worked in crewel, 
candle molds, lanterns and many other an- 
cient commodities. Chester was pale as he 
swung up to the door; he had been success- 
ful once, but would he be successful twice? 

“But I have ninety dollars,’’ said he ex- 
ultantly. ‘‘That will buy a uniform and a 
bedroom suit. I have ninety dollars.”” He 
had put the roll of money in the pocket of 
his shirt, he could feel it near his heart. 

The proprietor of the wayside inn came 
out somewhat unwillingly, and not until 
Chester had blown his horn three times. 
He was very large and he clearly found hot 
weather trying. Listening, he mopped his 
brow. 

““Where is your plate?”’ 

Chester had moved a wrapped plate from 
a side coat pocket to his breast pocket. He 
untied the soiled cord. 

“There it is.” 

The man’s eyes glittered. 

“Give you fifty dollars.” 

“You'll give ninety. I can get ninety 
anywhere. I know the value of this plate. 
All the collectors are looking for it. You 
can raise the price on James D. Green.”’ 

“Tl give you a check.” 

“You'll give cash. I don’t trust banks.” 

Reaching Wrightsville at 8:30, Chester 
sat gazing at the broad and placid river. 
The air was almost intolerable, but Chester 
was above feeling heat or cold. 

“Some day I’ll bring Mary and the chil- 
dren to see this great sight,” he said. “I got 
a hundred and eighty dollars in my pocket.” 
There was now a roll of bills warm and 
pleasant on each side beneath breastplates 
of glass. He had taken a parcel from each 
side pocket and thus diminished the bulk 
on his hips. 

In a little town between Columbia and 
Lancaster he saw another sign. Half in 
doubt, he slowed down—there were no arti- 
cles displayed for sale. He rang the bell 
and once more an old gentleman appeared. 
His house, Chester saw at a glance, was 
sparsely furnished. 

“T came,” said he, ‘‘to see about an- 
tiques.” 

“Yes?” The old gentleman showed little 
interest. “‘That table is eight hundred dol- 
lars, that mirror is one hundred, that ——” 

“T sell,” said Chester, his color brighten- 
ing. “I don’t buy. I’m a guide on the 
Battlefield of Gettysburg. Yesterday rt 
He took from his pocket a wrapped plate 
and untied the cord. ‘‘I don’t know James 
D. Green and he didn’t make the offer jto 
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me, but you can surely get more thal 
hundred dollars. I'll let you have it | 
ninety.” 

The old gentleman held the plate uy 


. the light and gazed now from one Side, 1; 


from the other. James D. Green had bt 
here at the same time that the four wort 
had been here; it was entirely possible 
they had heard his offer. 

*‘T’ll give you ninety.” | 

In Lancaster the purchaser was a won t 
A customer was paying thirty-five dol 
for a dusty green bottle and seemed o)| 
joyed to be allowed to have it. Che 
listened in amazement, his inexpres, 
countenance showing no evidence of tum 

‘I’m a guide on the Battlefield of Get 
burg,” he explained. “Yesterday {| 
women’’—he made his conclusion :| 
cifie—‘‘said James D. Green had off: 
you a hundred dollars for a plate, six-si’ 
with a man and a woman on it mah. 
faces at each other.” 

The lady tapped her lips, her ¢| 
brightening, her brows drawing toget | 
The four women had gone out before Ja | 
D. Green came in, but evidently t} 
lingered in the hall to eavesdrop. 

“There is no such plate,” she said, | 

Chester took a little parcel from | 
breast pocket. ast 

“Yes, there is.’’’ Here again his “| 
Ha!”’ was not inappropriate. “This p| 
belonged to my wife’s grandmother, | 
children played dolls with it.” 

The lady took the plate in her hands, | 
eyes glittering. 

“How much will you take for it?” 

“Ninety dollars.” 

“What will you do if I don’t take it? | 

Chester was struck by genius as if} 
lightning. 

“T’ll take it to James D. Green.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“T can find him.” | 

“Have you other antiques at home? | 

“No.” Chester spoke truly; all his | 
tiques were here. 

“Will you have a check or cash?” 

“Cash.” The lump on his right bn} 
was thicker than on the left, but now | 
two would be even. 2 | 

“Young man,” said the lady imp} 
sively, ‘this plate will never get to Ja| 
D. Green. This is a museum piece. As! 
as I live this plate is mine.” 

Chester cranked his car with raptur | 

“T don’t care whose it is.” Again' 
“Ha! Ha!’? was apropos. “I have @ 
hundred and sixty dollars.” ‘ 

In the square he saw a sign indica | 
the way to Ephrata. 

“‘He was there, and it’s only fifteen m 
and only half-past nine o’clock. Bea 
Henry!” | 

A few miles out of Lancaster he stop) 
The road was empty, and he Me | 
purse two safety pins and fastened hiss 
pockets. But surely, even though he 


left the much-traveled Lincoln Highy 
nothing could happen to him on a br 
summer day in this peaceful place! 
At Ephrata he was directed to a pleai| 
house near two curious, steep-roofed 
very ancient buildings at which he glat 
only long enough to be sure that he | 
come to the right place. For the fiftht 
he explained that he was a guide on 
Battlefield of Gettysburg and that he | 
taken four women round the field. _ 
“T remember those creatures,” Sal 
dealer. “How much do you want for 
plate?” 
“T must have’—Chester had leat 
from the pleasant lady the proper phat) 
“T must have ninety dollars.” 
Back on the Lincoln Highway, Che 
put on speed. It was now eleven 0 © 
and at a wayside stand where no assal 
could attack him unseen, he ate @ sand\! 
and drank a cup of coffee. The coffee § 
strong and the cup huge; unaccustome 
stimulants, he felt keenly exhilarated. | 
had now four hundred and fifty dol! 
and at the Sparrow Hawk he collected: 
other ninety and at the Blue Moon | 
another. 
(Continued on Page 197) 


jontinued from Page 194) 
hye six hundred and thirty dollars 
yolates,” said he. “I’ve been at all 
aa where James D. Green made his 
» About to transfer the last two 
.¢ his breast he paused, grinning. 
mney makes me look like a pouter 
»,{ must flatten it out.”’ He saw, at 
minstant, a large clock and a large 
Te hands of the clock pointed to 
heign said, Short Cut to Roosevelt 
yzi, Trenton, Newark, New York 
“’m going home now, and day after 
rc I’m going to New York.” 
nig his car deftly, he saw another 
Pit Office. 
itaey will write from York and Lan- 
id Ephrata and from the Blue 
ai the Sparrow Hawk!”’ he cried. 
, ill write quickly. I’m going to 
Vex now.” 
qr 
‘A nearly two o’clock when Chester 
jeinto the Roosevelt Boulevard, and 
szwhen at the Forty-second Street 
hiwaited for the outgoing automo- 
oass. He was no longer calm; ex- 
gating over what he had accom- 
j, et fearful for the strain upon his 
htalked continually, following each 
with a laugh. 
ea’t meet anything worse than I 
a¢ Ha! Ha!” ; 
read been one bad moment; having 
alitis loose cash, he had had to reach 
seast pocket for money. He drew 
t¢-dollar bill, and a ten-dollar bill 
god deal to exhibit. The ticket 
soc it without winking an eye, but 
aoretense. 
hil missed a ferry, but what had 
1p be a disaster proved to be a 
g@ The boats ran every few minutes, 
-ys now first in line. A wharf hand 
1: speak to him. 
aryour engine or you’ll hold every- 
ip! 
ahg out, Chester had a brilliant 
it 
man I find where James D. Green 
1 lew York?” 
warf hand was good-natured; open- 
eloor of a telephone booth, he 
itut the directory. 
tl Avenue, 15— Been in New 
| 
! Well, follow the cars till you get 
h.venue and turn to your left and 4 
akut forty blocks.” 
elamation of the wharf hand was 
ng 
aidrive round Culp’s Hill with my 
im” said Chester. ‘‘There won’t be 
ms curves or hills. As for traffic, I’ll 
Hi be worse than Gettysburg. 
lit of the cars passed, an officer 
| and Chester pressed the throttle. 
li} a king at the prow of the boat. 
7! said he, as he felt the boat move. 
1epeople weren’t round here, I cer- 
ecldn’t stand this.” 
troff your power!” ordered a voice 


yi). 
‘il’ said Chester. “Ha! Ha!” 
oced ahead at the green water. A 
10on of his car and he might have 
igh the flimsy gate. He laid his 
‘iss his breast—six hundred and 
dlars. He felt his pockets—two 
aundred and eighty dollars more. 
ie hundred more,’ said he. 
eraaving been farther than York 
hi morning, he looked at the ap- 
in city with amazement. 
‘n up!” shouted the deck hand. 
e ere no cars for him to follow, but 
vearallel to the waiting queue and 
ud himself in a procession from 
h could not have escaped if he 
a ‘leventh Avenue—Tenth Ave- 
¢th—Sixth—Fifth—what millions 
¢ Fortunately, the car in front of 
‘Uz to the left and he followed as a 
llvs a larger dog, not dreaming 
Sl he achieved a difficult feat. 
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“That’s nothing to Culp’s Hill,” said he. 
“Ha! Ha!” 

He saw numbers on the stores—five hun- 
dred, he could settle down for a stretch of 
straight driving. What magnificent stores, 
what an enormous church, what palatial 
houses! A bus stopped at the corner and a 
pretty girl stepped briskly down the steep 
stairway. 

“Nothing to riding on the running board 
round Culp’s Hill,’’ scoffed Chester. 

It was after seven o’clock and the air 
had cooled. The traffic grew less congested 
and Chester drove more slowly. He did not 
wish to arrive before James D. Green had 
had his supper. Suddenly he was startled 
and dismayed—many of the enormous 
houses had board covers over their win- 
dows. Suppose he had come all this way 
for nothing! He saw at the corner Number 
15— and brought his car to a halt. The 
windows of the house were covered. 

Grievously disappointed, he went up the 
broad stone steps and rang the bell. On the 
huge knocker there was agrimlion. Chester 
almost expected him to put out his tongue 
in derision. He rang again and again, he 
seemed to himself a pathetic figure, carry- 
ing two little plates to New York to sell to 
this rich man and then not finding him at 
home. He looked round. If he had had 
compunctions as to the morality of his coup 
he had none now. 

He had already muttered ‘‘Unjailed 
rich!” with an unmistakable sob, when the 
door opened and a little old man stood be- 
fore him. 

“Why this clamor at my door?” 

“T want to see James D. Green,” stam- 
mered Chester. Was this the little gnome 
who came out of the cave in the children’s 
picture book? 

“What do you want with him?” The 
old gentleman stepped outside and shut 
the door. He looked at Chester and past 
him at his dilapidated conveyance. 

“T’m a guide on the Battlefield of Gettys- 


burg,’’ began Chester for the eighth time. | 


“Yesterday’’— or was it last week“or last 
month?—“‘ yesterday four women ts 

“T remember those women.” 

Chester’s mouth opened wide—was this 
James D. Green? 

“T have two six-sided plates.’’ He thrust 
his hand into his pocket, drew out a parcel 
and began to untie the string. On Fifth 
Avenue the parcel and Chester and his er- 
rand all seemed very insignificant. But the 
old man did not seem to consider them in- 
significant; his eyes followed every motion 
of Chester’s fingers and a little moisture 
appeared in the corner of his mouth. 

“They said you’d give a hundred dollars 
for one. I thought’’—Chester’s mind was 
after all not so stupid—‘‘I thought you 
might give two hundred for two if you had 
them both.”’ 

“You have no more?” 

“No,” answered Chester honestly. 

The old man took the plate and held it to 
his heart. “You see that building over 
there? That’s the Metropolitan Museum. 
I’ll buy your plates and I’ll give them one 
and keep one.” 

Chester was frightened when he was in- 
vited in, and relieved when he was taken 
no farther than the vestibule. The old man 
put the plate into his pocket, handed over a 
hundred-dollar bill and asked for the other 
plate. He was nothing if not cautious. 
Having examined it, he passed over another 
hundred. 

‘And there is ten for your expenses.”’ 

Until this moment Chester had never 
seen a hundred-dollar bill. Six hundred and 
thirty plus two hundred and ten was eight 
hundred and forty. 

“Ha! Ha!” said Chester. 

“Are you staying in New York?” asked 
the old man. Without knowing exactly how 
it happened, Chester found himself on the 
doorstep. 

“No,’”’ said he, “‘I’m leaving.” 

A guardian angel whispered that it would 
be well to go round the block rather than to 
turn in the middle. Without mishap, he 
found himself sitting in the ferry; first 
once more, like a king. 
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As he opened k pil 


the door a voice 
broke into Song. 
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Cheer up! Cheer! Cheer!” 


Sang a high sweet voice, as he opened 
the door of his home that night 


E had gone home tired, dis- 
couraged, feeling that all the 
world was against him. Buta little 
canary had been anxiously listen- 
ing for his step, and the moment 
he opened the door a flute-like 
voice broke into song, saying as 
plain as words could: 
“Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer! 
Cheer!” 


He was hopeful and courageous again. 


How could he resist the greeting 
of his little feathered friend, with 
coat of shining gold and heart 
throbbing with love? 

In a few moments his black 
mood had passed, and he was hope- 
ful and courageous again, strong 
enough to face the world. 


A song bird can bring you joy 
and color and music 


No pet in your home brings more 
I ) g 
pleasure, and causes less trouble 


Hendryx cages finished in 
duPont Duco are carried in 
stock in the following shades: 
Old Ivory, Etruscan Bronze, 
Pompeian Green, Naxis Green, 
Persian Silver, Ebony and 
Gold. Other shades can be pro- 
cured on special order. 
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than a canary. Even his living 
quarters may add a distinctly dec- 
orative color note to your rooms if 
you will buy one of the new Hen- 
dryx bird homes. 
The health and beauty; 
even the singing of your 
bird depends upon the 
living quarters you pro- 
vide for it. Be sure to 
buy a home marked 
Hendryx, for this name 
assures you of every re- 
quirement for the health 
and comfort of your bird. 


The new Pyralin 
and Duco-finished 
bird homes are 
decorative 


House your bird guest 
in beauty and comfort. 


The beauty of even a canary is enhanced 
when it looks out of a lovely Pyralin or Duco- 
finished home. The different colors har- 
monize with any interior. 

Bird stores, house furnishing, hardware or 
department stores, seed stores and florists 
almost all sell Hendryx bird homes. They 
are priced from $2.00 to $150.00—stands 
from $2.50 to $25.00. 


In the Bird Store 


“Tm so disappointed,” the Littlest Bird 
confided to the Wise Old Bird. ‘‘That nice 
old man was going to take me home for his 
wife because she loves birds so much. But 
she would not let him because she said she 
would always feel that I was a prisoner. And 
she couldn’t bear to See me living in a cage.” 

“Doesn’t she know that we like our homes 
as much as she does her house? If she bought 
you a Hendryx home, you would be happier 
than any wild bird could be,’’ said the Wise 
Old Bird. 


" BIRD 
CAGES 


Write to the Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, Conn., for a compli- 
mentary copy of the interesting booklet, “The Feathered Philosopher,” 
and what he taught about life, cheerfulness, human happiness and love. 
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“She Easton 
Style e-199 


A CERTAIN air of dig- ; 
; 
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SS 
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nity in the professional man 

inspires the confidence of 

his clients. He is particular 

in the selection of his at- 

tire. He wears Florsheim 

Shoes because they create 
a favorable impression. 


eMost Styles $10 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CO. 
Manufacturers 
CHICAGO 
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e Your #; 
» Batting! 


fay \ Learn from the experience of 
j the greatest sluggers in baseball. 
Use the Louisville Slugger Bat. It will 
CY.WILLIAMS put more driving power behind your fi a> 
hits and increase your confidence. 
S Used by 90% of all professionals. Te 
00 ok Autograph eacdelel used by these * 
twelve leading hitters, and many 
other models, at your dealer's. 
‘ie @% Know the genuine Louisville Slugger Bat 
2, by the facsimile signature of the player 
“4 burned in the barrel end, and by the 
7 Louisville Slugger oval trademark. 


Get This Valuable Book 


Written especially for amateurs. Easy to 
understand and follow. Write today. 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY 

CO., Incorporated, 
Dept. P, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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COBB 


-Impr Ove, 


A lot of men have 


formed the habit of 


looking for the name 


of KNox’ before they 


buy a hat. And 
until someone comes | 
along who makes a 
better hat than 


| Knox, it’s going to 


be a very difficult 
habit tor them to 
overcome! 


EVENING POST 


“Nothing hard about driving in New 
York,” he declared. ‘‘There are no hills 


| and no curves.” 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania were 
spread before his mind like a map. Though 


| he had traveled little, he had heard a great 


deal about routes and he saw the road to 
Philadelphia, to Lancaster, to York. He 
saw the Sparrow Hawk and the Blue Moon 
and the pleasant lady at Lancaster and the 
old gentleman farther on. So excited was 
his imagination that he saw people making 
threatening gestures and a rope stretched 
across the road. 

“Hackettstown and Easton for me,” he 
said. “Then Bethlehem, Allentown and 
Harrisburg.” 

Iv 

T FOUR o’clock in the afternoon 
Chester opened his eyes. He could not 
remember where or who he was. Sleep— 
what a heavenly sensation! He enjoyed it 
till half-past four, then he opened his eyes 
again. He was on a lounge in a kitchen and 
he could see a stove and a table and a chair. 
He could hear several different sounds; 
from without came the subdued voices of 
little children, from within came a sub- 
dued sobbing. The sobbing issued from the 
throat of a stout young woman who sat be- 
| side the table, her head on her arms. He 
| could see her cheek stained red by weeping, 
her tousled hair, neglected in anguish of 
mind. There was a strange soreness on his 
breast and in terror he laid his hand upon 
it. The rolls of money were still there; ap- 
parently he had folded his arms and then 

reclined face downward. He smiled. 

“Mary,” said he, and was amazed to find 
that his voice was hoarse, “‘what are you 
crying about?” 

Mary lifted her head; indignation 
struggled with grief and won the victory. 
Mary’s tears dried in the flame of her wrath. 

“T’m crying about you! Why should I 
deserve such a husband?” 

“What have I done?” 

“Done!” Words had been gathering on 
Mary’s tongue. “Done! Yesterday, in- 
stead of staying in town and earning some 
money, you came home and got dressed up 
| and went away in the car. You snatched 
| the children’s playthings and took them. 
You said you were going to sell them. You 
expected me to believe this wild story. You 
carried off the money you earned, though 
you know we have nothing. You didn’t 
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even take the children. You hay 
to take the children for a ride, yet) 
a whole morning’s earnings and | 
When I spoke to you, you laughe? 
Chester sat up—Mary had hi 
nored his nervous habit. | 
““Ha! Ha!’ you said,” ga 
“ee Ha! Ha! ! 99) 
“Go on,’’ said Chester, his fac, ) 
“T will go on. You didn’ t com, 
per; you didn’t come by night. Y, 
you came I don’t know. I knoy | 
That you drove up to the front | 
hit the post. The post lays on th; 
and the corner of your car is ding)’ 
the mud guard is knocked off, t 
traveled at least four hundred mi} 
here you laid almost all day. 1) 
waken you. Is this a decent way) 
Chester listened open-mouth| 
flood of speech filled his conseio 
the exclusion of all else. | 
“Here you laid all day, on the | 
July, the best day of the year, ani 
no money—we have no money, } 
money for furniture, I could tak | 
I could 
Involuntarily, Chester uttere 
“Ha! Ha!’ and Mary laid her }\ 
her arms. He felt again the sam: 
his breast. He put his hand into a) 
and drew out the payment for th! 
and into the opposite one and dre| 
payment for four, and into the int} 
of his coat and drew out the two | 
dollar bills. Loosening them one} 
other, he dropped them all on: 
They made an impressive pile. 
He stepped round and laid hi| 
Mary’s shoulder. 
“Let me be!’’ cried Mary, as t| 
heart were broken. “Let me be | 
‘Look up,” said Chester. Hes\ 
straight; in spite of his pale ski; 
unshaven cheeks, there was a n| 
ness about him. It seemed to hi) 
had done a wonderful thing an’ 
right; his journey had already bi) 
tory, like the career of Ponzi or t)| 
of Attila the Hun. He pressed h} 
his lips, he would never again, } 
mined, utter that silly laugh. | 
could not restrain himself, he | 
queer repeated ‘‘Ha! Ha!” whic} 
like the crow of a rooster. | 
“Look up, Mary,” he said. ' 
your grandmother’s plates.” 


NEW YORK 


fe : 
The spring Knox ‘Fifth Avenue’ model with 
a crown dented onthe sides anda shallow rolled 


| brim that can be worn snapped up or down 
| zs being shown in some interesting and becoming 
| colors. 


Priced sensibly at eight dollars. 


COPYRIGHT BY MILFORD BAKER 


A Deep-Woods Stream in Maine 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 36) 


feng at tea rooms, ten or more— 
ry to park in the public square— 
B, I will not stop at an antique store! 


Prjic cops I will see afar, 
nd lay them out with a nasty glare. 
Yh:k absorbers will smooth the jar 
f worn macadam you cannot bear. 
ur engine will never need repair ; 
v. can take me to mountains, sea or shore, 
can be joyful and happy there; 
3,1 will not stop at an antique store! 


L’ENVOI 
ris of Currier beyond compare 
dozens may hang at the cobwebbed 
door, 
‘he may be clocks, or a comb-backed chair, 
tI will not stop at an antique store! 
—Kenneth Underwood. 


Poetic Five-Finger Exercises 


1—Unorthodox Smock Frocks 


Y7ILHELMINA MEANY has a 
funny sort of smock frock 

Vvich the other ladies living up and down 
he block knock, 

Clling it unsightly and a loud and garish 
\odgepodge 

Twhich all atrocities that you and I would 
lodge lodge. 

SI sought the studio where she among her 
vorks lurks ; 

§) was sitting in her smock and reading 
idmund Burke’s works. 

Wandering I gazed upon that paragon of 
mock frocks, 

Wich was advantageously exhibiting her 
ock clocks. 

Fase,” I said, “Miss Meany, though my 
uery May appear queer, 

Li the inspiration come exclusively from 
vear-beer ? 

F the madhouse colors and designs 
issembled pell-mell 

Lk a little boozy—sniff!—they surely have 
| swell smell!’’ 


“What care I,” she answered, “if the 
populace my smock mock! 
Though it shocks the orthodox, I’ll never 
hock a smock frock!’’ 


2—The Infelicity of Richard Tuttle 


Mary Tuttle cares for knickknacks, 
And it gives her dreadful shocks 
That her coarse-grained husband, Dick, 
lacks 
Taste, and all her knickknacks 
knocks. 


He objects to foolish gewgaws, 
Snorting when she proudly shows 
Bits of tin and glass and blue gauze— 

All his gold for gewgaws goes! 


But he has to let her prattle, 
And he dares make no rebuttal: 
He would be, if he should tattle, 
Titled “‘ Tittle-tatile Tuttle!” 


—Morris Bishop. 
Chained! 


ffs SORRY for poor William Jones; 
I’m sorry, too, for Mrs. Jones. 

They work themselves to skin and bones 
Siz days a week and Sundays too, 

Week after week, the whole year through. 


Vacations come, vacations go, 

But no vacations do they know; 

They'd love to take their car and roam, 
But they’re obliged to stay at home. 

The heat is fierce, but they must bear it— 
They can’t go off and leave the parrot. 


And there’s poor Brown, across the 
street, 

He suffers anguish from the heat. 

For years that man has longed to go 

And spend a restful week or so 

In some cool place beside the sea, 

But such a thing can never be; 

He yearns to take his family 
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The Way of the Transgressor is Hard — to Beat 
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Heralds iF and Order 
SMITH & WESSON 


RISg Ee SVT OW lNenV suc: ROIS 


N the van of the westward moving frontier, fifty and sixty 
years ago, came bronzed, clear-eyed men—pioneers building 
a-greater nation, 
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And with them went Smith & Wesson Arms—symbols of the 
coming of law and protection for life and property—stabilizers 
of new communities, cementers of prosperity, builders of homes. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century where Smith & Wesson 
arms have gone established law and order have come. 

To-day, as always, Smith & Wesson arms, in communities and 
homes all over the country, are maintaining man’s “inalienable 
rights” to peacé and the preservation of property. 

Improve your ability to protect what is your own. Practice 
marksmanship in your cellar. We tell you how to make a gallery. 
Write Dept. 23. 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 
Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 
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Why buy your ATWATER KENT 
RADIO in a Pooley Cabinet? Let 
Mr. Kent tell you- 


“The Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for 
Atwater Kent Radio because of the design and 
quality of Pooley cabinet work and because of 
the tone qualities of the Pooley built-in floating 
horn. Both meet the standards we set and main- 
tain for Atwater Kent Receivers and Speakers.” 


(Signed) A. ATWATER KENT 


E built-in Pooley [patented] floating horn, with its pure 

and mellow tone, is made expressly for use with Atwater 

Kent Receivers, and in combination with the Atwater Kent 

reproducing unit the Pooley horn produces a volume, 

clarity and truth of tone surpassing anything radio 
science has yet developed. 


Hear this wonderful horn—see these beautiful cabinets be- 
fore you select your radio. 


“RADIO. CABINETS 
ait | 


The POOLEY COMPANY, 1640 Indiana Avenue, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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fi ust MOLLE and Your 


Javorite Razor 


Aga application (with the finger tips) of 
cool, soothing Mollé over the beard: 


—a few sweeping strokes of the favorite razor 
and the shave is finished: 


—a clean, smooth, speedy shave that leaves such 
a delightful after feel of face comfort that 
lotions, balms or talcums are never needed. 


Get a tube of Mollé today at the nearest druggist’s, 
use according to the simple directions, and enjoy 
the luxury of this easier, better way to shave. 


Giant Tube at Druggists’ 50c 


Pryde-Wynn Company, New Brighton, Pa. 


P. S.—A sample tube will be sent you free for your name and address. 
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cAction! 


Whatever he wears, 
from the ground up, has 
to play the game, man- 
fashion. JThat’s why you 
see so many Florsheim 
Broguesonevery univer- 
sity campus. 9This one, 
for instance, is The Frat. 

Most Styles $10 
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EVENING POST 


And flivver where it’s cool and airy, 
But they can’t leave his wife’s canary. 


Ed Robinson’s another nut ; 
Ed built a dandy little hut, 
When he was single, up somewhere 
Round Saranac; and he went there 
On his vacations every year; 
But since he married, so I hear, 
He haswt dared to go away, 
Not even for a single day. 

“Why, say,” Ed says, “if I was gone, 
Who’d run the sprinkler on the lawn?” 


And so it is, all up the street; 
They'll stay at home through all the heat 
And patient swelter, sweat and smother 
For one fool reason or another, 
Chained to their homes by silly things 
That like a spider bind their wings. 
Here.comes Bob Smith. 

“Why, hello, Bob! What's that you say? 

Go flivvering with you today? 


“Now, Smith, I’d certainly like that; 
This heat’s enough to fry your fat ; 
Yes, sir, I’d go— 
I’m game, you know— 
But I must stick around the flat 
And order liver for the cat.”’ 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


The Wrist Watch Takes a Dip 


HEN I gave Mildred a wrist watch for 

her birthday, her gratitude was touch- 

ing. She said she would always cherish it 

and keep it by her, and I know she meant 

it. That night she took a bath with it on. 

It cost $10.50 to have the watch drained 

and started running again. But as Mildred 

remarked, she was hardly used to it and 
accidents will happen. 

Two weeks passed before the wrist watch 
took another tub. Mildred was properly 
contrite about it, and explained that she 
had become so used to the darling little 
thing that she had forgotten she had 
it on. 

This time it took longer to fix the watch 
and it cost more. I had a little shelf for it 


| built next to the bathtub, but somehow it 


submerged again on Mildred’s wrist. Re- 
pairs, $31.75. I asked Mildred if she could 
not get into the habit of wondering what 


April ay 
: | 


time it was just before she tubbed, i 
said she never wondered until aft, 
and then her watch had stopped él 
couldn’t find out. 

Fifty-two bucks was the damage | 
wrist watch’s stay in dry dock thit 
and I uttered a solemn warning. }| 
was a trifle put out and demanded ti 
if I expected her to stop taking bat, 

I have just heard a splash from th| 
tion of the bathroom, a slight screar; 
few fairly ladylike swear words. 
full well what has once more onan 

So I am on my way downtown | 
Mildred a new wrist watch. The n) 
must have a Swiss-navy movement! 


—Fairfax Doi, 


Pronominal Lament | 


ITY the little 

Relative pronoun, | 
Lonely and cast-down 
Unloved pronoun. 


Unlike his brothers, 
No one to kiss him, 

None to assist him 

Or even to miss him. 


Demonstratives have, 

One can see at a glance, 
A real splendid chance 
In the world of finance. 


Interrogatives may, 
With a clever request, 
Win an-heiress, 
And thus meet success. 


Indefinites might 

Get away with the goods, 
As indefinites would 
Whenever they could. 


But alack and alas, 
A poor relative never! 
For what relative ever 
Proved to be clever? 


So pity the little 
Relative pronoun, 
Lonely and cast-down 
Neglected pronoun. 
—Philip Pr 


LESSIE MEETS THE HEIR: 


(Continued from Page 48) 


who had twinkly eyes and lived somewhere 
west of Broadway. Oh, well! I expect 
some of us are born to call head waiters by 
their first names, and others to pass the 
gravy. We have our little comebacks 
though. Now and then we stick a thumb 
in the consommé, or brush the crumbs in 
their laps. And an hour later, as I blew 
two-fifty into a hot mud facial at M’selle 
Ryan’s, I tested my thumb. 

Also I let Mr. Phil Norton sit in the taxi 
twenty minutes while Aunt Maggie steams 
the shop wrinkles out of the bargain dinner 
frock that Altburger’s Paris buyer had put 
me wise to only last week. And, passing 
over the remarks of Aunt Maggie, who’s 
easy shocked, I must admit that, what 
there is of it, the new rag is a wow. I’d for- 
gotten, too, that Mr. Phil had never seen 
me in anything but my black work cos- 
tume. Not that he does anything so com- 
mon as gawp, as he stands there with one 
hand on the taxi door, but his eyebrows 


| lift some. 


“Oh, I say, Miss Tessie!”’ says he. ‘‘I— 
I’d no idea, you know.” 

“Hadn’t you?” says I. ‘‘You’re usually 
full of ’em. What’s wrong with the pic- 
ture?”’ 

“Wrong, my dear young lady!” says he. 
“But you—you’re absolutely devastating.” 

“We're giving the block a treat any- 
way,’ says I. ‘‘Can’t we get going?” 

He begs pardon hasty and helps me in, 
but we’d got nearly to Fifth Avenue before 
he’s himself again. He comes out of the 
spell with a chuckle. 


/ 


“T was thinking about Schuyler,’ | 
plains. ‘Just before I left he callec ) 
the phone and tried to make me | 
off. He’d decided that he must g| 
back to the Springs and have it 01 
mother about Natalie. Couldn’t sti! 
other day away from his mermaid, | 
that rot. I had to promise him he | 
tomorrow.” 

“Tf he’s got it that bad,” says | 
might as well call it a win for Miss G 
hadn’t we? I’d hate to have him gli! 
me all the evening as if I was some 
a blight.” 

“One glare from him,” says Mw 

“and we go to the mat over it. 
can’t be quite such a moron.” 

““What’s he like, this Schuyler b 
asks. 

“‘Oh, he’s all right when he’s ni! 
says he. “Been petted and fussed (? 
mother a lot, of course, but he’s | 
fairly well. I’m rather fond of him} 
intervals when he’s not obsessed 
of his silly love affairs. Then he’s) 
sance.’ | 
“Why doesn’t mother pick out th! 
girl and get him safely married?” 
gests. 

Mr. Phil shakes his head. “Pos? 
she could find an angel straight from ‘ 
she would,” says he. “Here we are! 
club though. Just a moment whilt 
him out.” 

And when he appears I almost get 
It’s the handsome young stranger W 

(Continued on Page 205) © 
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(Continued from Page 202) 

ok: gray eyes. Perhaps I should have 
~yeed he’d be the one who'd been asking 
orr. Phil so anxious. Anyway, here he 
; ling towed reluctant to the taxi, and if 
ae could see him in a dinner coat I 
ion; know what she’d say. As for me, I 
yas, curious to see how he takes it when 
.e 1ds who Mr. Phil’s friend really is. 

lit say, he only bows polite when we’re 
aiiduced, glances at me casual, and re- 
sas unconvincing, “‘ How jolly!” Hon- 
+I might have been a dummy dress 
sol in a show window for all the notice 
e ok. And I don’t mind saying it was a 
jo, Usually they take a second look, at 
sa But Schuyler, having gone through 
henotions, gazes bored out of the win- 
oy I counters with my best Park Avenue 
saier, calm and haughty, and does the 
ai act too. Which leaves Mr. Phil to 
ap’ on the sprightly chatter all by him- 
elffilling in the gaps with a sly kick on 
dbyler’s shin and a murderous look now 
ichen. 

fen when we get up under the glass 
19. mong the potted palms, and Schuyler’s 
aied just across a little table from me, 
ejicks to the third-party réle and stares 
miss around the place, anywhere but 
+12. 

} that time Mr. Phil is gritting his 
e| and looking savage. About then the 
restra breaks into that ‘‘Hey! Hey!”’ 
i and couples begin swarming onto the 
wing surface. 

“wiully sorry, Miss Tessie,’’ says Mr. 
hi “but I suppose I must order dinner. 
esles, Schuyler’s simply crazy for a 
ar2 with you. Eh, Schuyler?”’ 

Iwas the assault on the shin though 
sabrought him out of it. 

“Vha-what?’’ says he, squirming. ‘‘Oh, 
jsutely! May I have the pleasure, 
lis—er—ah ——” 

“essie is the rest of it,” says I. ‘‘Don’t 
ra. your mind though. I’ll prompt you 
he you forget.”’ 

“h, yes! Thank you so much,” says he, 
ilkind of vague about where he is, but 
mmbering to throw in polite remarks 
eriand there whether they fitted or not. 
‘eight just as well have used a rubber 
alp. 

E starts fox-trotting the same way, like 
i itomatie toy that’s been half wound 
p.But he doesn’t stay that way long. 
‘0.I’m not exactly clubfooted myself, 
ndvhen I do the clinging-vine act and 
vit into the rhythm of a dance I’m apt 
)<t loose. I did then. Before we’d been 
roid once he was taking notice. By the 
ndbf the number he’d come out of his 
om and was stepping his best. As a pair 
@ eren’t so poor at it either. It was 
chyler, too, who starts clapping for an 
ncie, . 

5 oe but you can dance though!’ 
iyihe. 

“here, there!” says I. “Be yourself 
ndiever mind the kind words. You’re 
stilling in for Mr. Norton, you know.” 
Tat got him staring at me. “See here,” 
7 Ee “haven't we met somewhere 
elie?” 

“hat always was a good opening line,” 
yi. “Goon. Which movie star is it I 
mid you of?” 

F’s not a ready josher though. The 
‘weyes stay sober and steady. “I really 
‘€¢ it, you know,” says he. “Stupid of 
1¢ ot to remember, but I’m quite certain 
© — Why, tobesure! At the Gloriana! 
he the girl who wouldn’t tell me about 
a? 


ge who didn’t tell him about you,” I 
C 
‘dad you didn’t,” says he. “I’d prom- 
ecnot to be a nuisance. But how— 
‘hi What’s the idea? Your being at 
he ews stand, I mean?” 
faybe that’s my job,” says I. 
B's staring at me harder than ever. 
dh, now you’re making game of me,” 


nh he. “Why, you’re altogether too— 


‘ 


uit we go on dancing?” I suggests. 
"ll be getting bumped if we don’t.” 
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He drops into the side clinch again and 
catches the step, but his one-track mind is 
still working on the mystery. 

“Besides,’’ says he, “ Phil told me he was 
entertaining a friend for dinner.” 

“Couldn’t he be friendly with a news- 
stand girl?” I asks. 

“It isn’t like Phil,” says he. “‘Oh, come! 
It was a trick, wasn’t it?” 

“Why don’t you ask Mr. Phil?” says I. 

“But I can’t do that, you know,” he pro- 
tests. “Anyway, if you really do belong 
there, I can’t blame him a bit. You’re 
such a ——”’ 

“T-know,” says I. “You told me before. 
I look almost intelligent.” 

“Please, Miss Tessie!’”’ says he. “I’m 
sure I wasn’t that crude. I’ll admit I was 
somewhat upset at the time.” 

“Anything serious?’’ I asks. 

He almost gets out of step and we near 
crashed into a fat party with a wilted collar 
who was being exercised by a flapper. 
“Sorry!’’ says Schuyler. ‘Serious? Well, 
I thought so. I suppose I still do, but 
somehow I ——”’ 

“Then that’s over,’’ says I as the music 
stops. ‘‘Now you can be serious again.” 

“T’d rather not,”’ says he. ‘‘Let’s dance 
the next one instead.” 

“But the soup is being served,” says I. 
“Looks like purée mongol, and I ——”’ 

“Oh, hang the purée!’’saysSchuyler. ‘I 
want another fox trot with you.” 

“Oh, do you?” says I. ‘“‘And I’m ready 
for soup. Besides, Mr. Phil may have 
something to say about who has the next 
dance.” 

He did, after Schuyler had put in his 
claim and I’d given Mr. Phil the block 
signal. “Worm!”’ says he. “‘Who do you 
think you are? We nourish ourselves first, 
and then I have the next with Miss Tessie.”’ 

“You’re the host,’ growls Schuyler. 
“You ought to be polite.” 

“Shut up, you young cub,” says Mr. 
Phil. “You may have the privilege of 
watching us. Or there’s Sallie Edmunds 
over there with her mother. Go ask her.” 

“Bah!” says Schuyler, snapping a bread 
stick vicious. 

But he had to sit there guarding the fillet 


of sole while Mr. Phil and I mingled with | 


the trotters. It wasn’t so poisonous either, 
having him for a partner, and he gets almost 
as enthusiastic as Schuyler did. Knows 
how to hold you, too, for close-harmony 
stepping. 

“You’re a wonderful girl, Tessie,’’ he 
whispers in my ear. 

“At throwing the switch for young 
Romeos like Schuyler?” says I. ‘But 
that’s simple.” 

“Tn other ways,” says he. 

‘Oh, yes,” saysI. ‘‘Atthestand. Mame 
says a customer stops for a morning paper 
and before he can get away I’ve wished two 
thirty-five-cent magazines on him and 
maybe a box of de luxe mixture. But 
Schuyler likes my dancing.”’- 

‘Oh, hang Schuyler!”’ says Mr. Phil. 
“He’s a pest, that youth. I shall send him 
back to the club as soon as he finishes his 
dinner.” 

“But I haven’t had half a chance to 
make him forget Miss Gruhley,”’ I protests. 
“That’s the idea of the party, isn’t it?” 

“Tt was,’’ he admits. ‘But there’s no 
sense in overdoing the thing. Who do you 
suppose ‘he’s thinking about now? Look 
at him!” 

“Yes, he does seem to be glaring at your 
back,” says I. ‘‘He’s rather a nice boy, at 
that. And to make the cure complete I 
think I ought to twinkle for him once or 
twice. You see, I want to win that bet.” 

“‘T suppose you do,” grumbles Mr. Phil. 

So Schuyler and I had the third. He told 
me I was wonderful too. “‘I’d like to know 
about you and old Phil though,” he adds. 

“Old Phil?” says I. 

“He’s thirty-five,” says Schuyler, “and 
he’s had a lot of affairs.” 

‘How interesting!” says I. 
look mysterious and dangerous.” 

“Huh!” says Schuyler. ‘‘Because he’s 
always buzzing around with some grass 
widow or flapper! I eall it plain sappy.” 


“He does 
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Window, which really protects the building— 
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—tools that last—tools that do not lose their cutting 
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of a near century’s experience in making cutting tools 
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“You hate having affairs, don’t you?” 
says I. 

“His sort, yes,” says Schuyler. “‘And I’d 
hate to think you were mixed up with Phil 
Norton.” 

“Why?” I asks. 

“Because I—I like you a lot, Miss 
Tessie,’”’ says he. 

“Kind of sudden, isn’t it?” says I. ‘And 
what about Natalie, theswimming champ?” 

“Th?” says he, stopping in the middle 
of the floor. 

“Get in step, please,’ says I. “‘They’ll 
think we’re having a spat.” 

“Old Phil must have told you about her,” 
says he, starting on again. “I don’t know 
how I got into that. Yes,I dotoo. It was 
because mother warned me to stay away 
from her. Honest, I hadn’t noticed the 
girl until mother told me I mustn’t. Then 
of course I did. She’s always doing that, 
mother is—telling me to stay away from 
this girl or that.”’ 

“And you're always falling for ’em, are 
you?” I asks. 

“Well, that makes it more fun to play 
around with ’em,” says he. ‘‘But why 
should Phil tell you all that stuff?” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” says I. 

“Oh!” says he, as if I’d slapped him, or 
something. ‘It’s that way, is it? All 
right. But I want to say this, Tessie: From 
now on he’s going to have a lot of opposi- 
tion. I don’t know quite who you are, and 
I don’t care, but you and I are ——”’ He 
ends with a groan, and then adds: ‘“‘Good 
heavens! Mother!” 

“Really!’’ says I. ‘‘Where?” 

-“With Phil,” says he. “Natalie must 
have come home and mother dashed up 
here in another panic. Probably called up 
Phil’s man and located us. Now I am in 
for it.’ 

“How?” says I. 

“You'll soon know,” says he. ‘What 
she’ll say. when she sees you I’d rather not 
imagine. Look! She’s putting old Phil 
through the third degree now. I say, 
Tessie; I can’t allow it. Let’s go to another 
table.” 

“Let’s not,” says I. “I hate running 
away from things. Besides, I have an idea 
I’d like to meet your mother. She doesn’t 
look very fierce; rather a dear, I should 
Sayoud 

“Oh, she is a dear—at times,’’ says he. 
“But not in this mood. However, you may 
be right. We might as well get it over with. 
Come.” 

One of these faded beauties, Mrs. T. 
Lanning Burke is; an ash blonde that has 
come to the henna-wash stage and chin- 
reducing treatments. She still has the soft 
pansy eyes and pouting lips, even if her 
bust measure isn’t what it once was. And 
she sits waiting for us with her fingers grip- 
ping a pink ostrich-feather fan. 

Yet she holds up a well-bloomed cheek 
for Schuyler to kiss and waits for him to 
exclaim, “Why, mother! How perfectly 
bully!” 

“You dear, dear boy!” says she, patting 
his shoulder. ‘‘And now ” With 
which she turns to me. 

“Oh, yes!” says Schuyler. “Mother, 
this is—er—Miss Tessie.” 

“Miss Tessie!”” says she, lifting her 
touched-up eyebrows. 

“A friend of Phil’s,”” explains Schuyler. 

“So Philip has told me,”’ says she, “but 
nothing more.” 

“Shouldn’t that be enough, mother?” 
asks Schuyler. 

“But I don’t remember having seen or 
heard of a Miss Tessie before,’ says she. 
“T find you dancing and dining with her. 
Is—is there something mysterious about 
this—this young person?” 

“Mother!” protests Schuyler. 

“T’m sorry,” she goes on, “but it is quite 
natural for a mother to wish to know some- 
thing about a ——”’ 

“Why not ask me?”’ I puts in. 

That nearly has her gasping, but she re- 
covers, straightens up and gives me as 
chilly a stare as the pansy eyes can work 


up. “IfI must, then,” saysshe. “Just who - 


are you, Miss Tessie?” 


April 2 


“Me?” says I. “Why, there’s « 
tery about me. I run the news an: 
stand at the Gloriana.” 

“Oh!” says she. “Oh!” Anji 
went two ivory spreaders of the ost} 

“Quite so,” says Mr. Phil, grinn 
fidential at me. 

She has ironed the pout from her | 
renovated chin is firm, and the par, 
are only slits—Mrs. Burke’s face 
battle, I take it. And she looks ; 
like I was something the butler had 
in by mistake. | 

“A news-stand girl!” says she! 
she turns to .Mr. Phil. “Oh, Phil! 
could you? With my Schuyler too! 

He takes it cool, with a hunel, 
shoulders. “Suppose we don’t go j, 
matter of my choice of friends,” | 
gests. 

“When I find them in my son’s | 
must,”’ says she. 

“Now, mother!” protests Schy| 

“But I saw with my own eyes,” s| 
“The way you looked at her, the lc; 
gave you. Philip’s friend, indeed! | 
insist on knowing why this young| 
should ——”’ | 

“T don’t blame you a bit, Mrs, J) 
I breaks in. ‘‘I was vamping him| 
must know, and I was getting awi 
it. Easy too. But, if it’ll soothe yo)| 
any, the whole act was framed.” _ 

“Framed?”’ says she, staring yag| 

“T was doing it as a job,” says I. 
pect to be paid for it, if that make 
clearer. And the big idea was to get 
ler’s mind off the delicatessen quee| 
Gruhley. That’s all there was | 
Honest.” 

Which gets Schuyler stare! 
“Tessie!” he gasps. ‘‘You—yot| 
mean that. You can’t.” 

“Ask Mr. Phil,” says I. 

I didn’t know whether that wouk 
him or not, but by the smile he giy | 
guess it does. He nods. ‘When yc 
known Miss Tessie as long as I have 
he, “you will understand that an)! 
ment of hers may be relied on. The, 
the piece, such as it is, is mine. S| 
seemed to be on the verge of doin;| 
thing rather more foolish than usua | 
asked Miss Tessie to help me—er| 
him back from the verge. I believes! | 

“That being the case,” says I, “s} 
we call it a day.” 

I was gathering up my wrap and } 
case for a quick exit, when the nex) 
I know I’m being hugged by Mrs. | 
“You dear, dear child,” says sh¢| 
sorry I misunderstood. Thank °| 
much.” 

And as Mr. Phil trails out to put | 
taxi I glances back to see Schuyler’ 
his under lip while mother patted | 
the arm. , 

“You win, Tessie,” whispers M:! 
“And you are a wonderful girl.” 

“Ye-e-es?”’ says I, giving him thet) 
I’d been saving up. ‘That makesit | 
unanimous then; between you and 
ler, I mean.” | 

“From now on,” says he, ‘you hi: 
permission to forget Schuyler, who'| 
completely.” 

That was my original plan too 
somehow I doubt if it’s going to wo 
He is a nice boy, you know. I may | 
him again, but I may remember thos 
gray eyes and the tricky smile. Of | 
while Mr. Phil is around, I may n} 
wasn’t such a slow dinner party al! 

And next morning the first thing | 
asks as she comes in is, “ Well, whe 
pened, Tess?” 

“Why,” says I, “I had a perfect, 
dinner, and I met the heir.”’ | 

“Did you twinkle for him?” says .' 

“T didn’t have to,” says IL. “} 
wasted one on somebody else.” 

“Huh!” says Mame. “I bet it | 
wasted, at that.” 

. She’s wrong, of course, but I almos 
she was right. If she was thougl 
Schuyler boy should —— Say, wher? 
getting to? I expect my best play! 
remember that I’m hard-boiled. 
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suggestion of surprise moved in the 
Ppasdon, sir? Do anything? The cap- 
taj has sent to Key West. Mr. Newnham 
‘s ot disturbed. Mr. Newnham is never 
jicirbed. Will you join hin, sir?” 

Presently, presently.” Mr. Pinsher 
sasomething on his mind. “‘ Er—steward, 
9 couldn’t get me a glass of milk, and 
pe. aps a cracker, could you?” 

enewed, Mr. Pinsher walked aft. The 
vie untidy petals of his host’s hair rose 
agnst the last lights of the sunset. Mr. 
¢nham was drinking Mr. Pinsher’s high- 
sa. Mr. Pinsher cleared his throat. 

ft seems to me,”’ he said firmly, “that 
jye would be something we could be 
jog about this, instead of lolling about 

is host’s right eye swiveled toward him 
syind the rim of the glass. The ice in the 
so0m slipped downward. Mr. Newnham 
ced at Mr. Pinsher with both eyes. 

Who the devil are you?” he said. 

r. Pinsher looked all about the horizon. 
‘/-e was no suggestion anywhere of a tele- 
hie or a police alarm or even a Subway 
zon that would lead back to a desirable 
eslential section, easily adjacent to Cen- 
7aPark. He looked his host firmly in the 


y 
You’re drunk,” he said. ‘“‘How could ° 


oexpect to remember?” 

r. Newnham frowned prodigiously for 
, pment, and then smiled. 

Quite right, m’dear fella, quite right. 
X’t mind admitting it. Glory in it. 
Ncaing better to do. Matter of fac’, man 
‘Olan, why isn’t a reef in the Florida Keys 
us good a place to get drunk on’s any, 
niter of fac’?”’ 

So these are the Florida Keys, are 
he?” Mr. Pinsher looked around him with 
visuccaneer heart thumping. ‘Then this 
mit be the Spanish Main, eh? Well, well! 
Wi, well, well!” 

Don’t go on that way,’’ Mr. Newnham 
‘ai peevishly, ringing the steward’s bell, 
vil-welling all over the place. Why 
‘ait you be stuck on a reef like—like a 
vejleman? Time for “nother drink. When 

rote you to come with me, di’n’t I 
(snkly state you weren’t to go pacing 
pa’ down all the time like that? You're 
xidlent logician, Montgomery, but you 
nitn’t pace. Makes me nervous. Stew- 
(1 been waiting a whole hour for just 
mili’ highball.”’ 

Mr. Newnham,” Mr. Pinsher began 
eslutely, “it is time you knew that I am 
othe man you think. My name is not 
Mitgomery. It is Pinsher—Leroy Pin- 
hi, I have to tell you that ie 

There you go again, arguing and pac- 
ng Have a drink. Only thing to do— 
tik on a key. Key to the situation, 
Jienberry, I ’sure you. Ha-ha!” 

_[ don’t care for any, thank you,” Mr. 

“ther said stiffly. ‘Somebody on this 

‘hi has to have a clear head.’ 

. Newnham’s eye caught his over his 
Dh, you go ’way!” he said, and drank. 
r. Pinsher retired forward to pace out 

im served his growing excitement. Over- 

1el, in the immense dark dome of the 

ki pale green and faintly gilt stars were 

‘ging up softly, and from the edge of the 

ea whole glittering flight of them started 

‘Se watched. Aft, the deck lights were 

‘ued on to make a yellow splendor of Mr. 

Nenham’s drinking. Dinner was served 

hie later, of which Mr. Pinsher ate largely. 
uring dinner the tide rose, chuckling 

bat the sides of the yacht. But she did 
10rise with it, and presently the captain 
cae aft to report a leak in some technical 
ba; of her anatomy, through which the 
dig Was pouring. The crew was moving 
wit they could to the deck. There was no 
der at all, he said. Only there would be 
mie delay in getting her afloat. 

’Sall right, captain,’ Mr. Newnham 
sa graciously. “What more pleasant? 


We're goin’ to sit here, m’ friend Mr. Pot- 
tle and m’self, and solve the riddle of the 
universe. Jus’ the night for it. Meet m’ 
friend Mr. Pottle. Differs from me in a 
lifetime of the clos’st int’macy only in 
Oh, I say, how’s the piano?”’ 

The steward reported that the piano 
was two feet deep in water, and Mr. Newn- 
ham promptly splashed below, with his 
clothes on, to play it. Mr. Pinsher looked 
on with a growing distaste in his eyes. The 
man was positively disorderly. What a 
way to spend one’s first night on the Span- 
ish Main! 

“Listen here, steward,” he said, as that 
one passed, ‘‘what land was that off there? 
I saw it at sunset.”’ 

“That would be Cape Sable, I dare say. 
Last bit of Florida, sir.” 


Mr, Pinsher looked longingly through 


the dark. 
“Ts there a town there?”’ 


“Not rightly a town, sir. A few houses— 
very primitive. Before the railroad was put | 
through to Key West they thought it might | 


make a city. Flamingo, they call it. But 
the railroad went by way of Long Key and 
changed all that.” 


“Steward,” Mr. Pinsher said suddenly, | 


in a voice that to him sounded deep and 
dangerous, “‘I’d like to go ashore.” 


‘Ashore, sir?”’ the steward’s glance was 


attentive, not incredulous. 


Mr. Pinsher thought swiftly what re- | 


markable training he must have had to 
have reached that calm. 
“Yes, I—I’d like to get ashore. 


there a while perhaps. Study the—ah— 


the simple ways of a primitive people. | 


Restful, you know.” 
“You’d like to leave directly, sir? 


has gone to Key West.” 

Seated in the stern of the small rowboat, 
clutching his brief case and the wallet that 
contained what money he had on earth, 
with a yacht a jeweled pattern on the dark 
behind him, from which Mr. Newnham’s 
music followed with something absurdly 


free and exultant in it, Mr. Pinsher tingled | 


with a feeling of high destiny. Before him 
the soft plunge and drip of the oars went 
steadily. He was really standing, six feet 


tall, in the bow, head bared, eyes piercingly | 
directed forward, grasping, in place of a | 


brief case, a great shadowy banner to be 


flung out, imperially silken, in sunlight, | 


over a new world. 
In sunlight, Mr. Pinsher raised himself 
on one elbow, instantly awake, blinking in 


the white radiance. The gray shell of house | 


where he lay seemed fairly burst into, win- 


dows, doors and cracks, by the furious as- | 


sault of that sun. The light was like a great 
assured reality in which Mr. Pinsher 
breathed deeply, listening to the flowing 
silence of the wind. When he got up from 
the folded blanket on the floor to stand 
upon the threshold with delight, it was as if 
the yacht, his last night’s landing, every- 
thing that went before that, had been 
swept away. 

Before him, as he gazed, ran the sea, 
lime green and swift, struck with glancing 
lights where the wind ran landward, ruf- 
fling the clumps of trees on the beach. 
Overhead the sky was one immense, in- 
violate pearl. There a bird slimmer than 
an eagle hung and poised and looped in 
the fresh silver of the wind. East and 
west, the thin white line of beach curved 
between the sea and the green and painted 
country. The land stretched vastly to the 
sun, brooding in an enchanted silence. 

Still staring, Mr. Pinsher stepped out on 
the shaky porch to look at the other shacks 
of Flamingo, scattered like kicked packing 
boxes on their stilts, facing the sea. He 
recognized the next one. A tall man there, 
all legs and a lantern, last night had said he 
could sleep in this one. Two-Gun Gumbs, 


“his name was. Behind the Gumbs house a 


deep open cistern was half full of startlingly 
blue-green water. No one seemed to be 


Stop | 


I’m | 
afraid there’s only the dinghy. The launch | 
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Buttonless Front— One-Piece Suit 


It Sure Is Handy 


WEAR this convenient garment when cleaning 
the car, spading the garden or working around 
the house. It slips on and off in a jiffy. 

It is dust-proof and dirt-proof. A splendid in- 
vestment for every man that works—it saves 
clothes, time and money. 

Every man and boy should have one. 


If your dealer does not have it in stock 
we will ship postpaid on receipt of price 


Free circular shows styles for men and boys 


Jiffy Garment Company 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


HOUR FEET 
Cant Stand the Gaff 
of an ro. Hour Day 


OU, who have to use your feet to 

any great extent, will find that 
GROUND GRIPPERS give the most 
mileage with the least fatigue of any 
walking shoe in the world. 
GROUND GRIPPERS are flexible— 
like your foot. They allow your 


arch muscles to exercise with every 
step. They strengthen, soothe and 
stimulate. If you want useful, vig- 
orous feet that will take you every- 
where in comfort—wear ORIGINAL, 
natural-line -GROUND GRIPPER 
SHOES. 


If a Ground Gripper Store is not conven- 
tently accessible, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CoO., INC. 
90 Linden Park St. Boston, Mass. 


Before it slips your mind, send for a free 
copy of our book “What You Should 
Know About Your Feet.’’ 


(xr ound Gr m0 ele 


S H O ES The Most Comfortable 


Shoe In The World 
Jor Men Women and Children 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years ‘Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia”’ is markedly efficient as an Antacid, Laxative, 


and Corrective. 


HILLIPS Milk 
Lee of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Always insist upon genuine 
“Phillips,” the original Milk of 
Magnesia. 

Each bottle contains tested 


and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 
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Letter Trays font Orderly Desks 


Even this inexpensive Letter Tray, just one of hundreds of Weis-made necessities 
for the office, reflects, by its trim proportions, lustrous finish, and careful work- 
manship, the high standards to which all Weis products are manufactured. It is a 
tray of many unique constructional features, of beauty and worth, designed for 
indefinite usage. Our catalog, sent free, describes it fully, as well as other helpful 
items sold under the Weis label. 


The Weis Manufacturing Company, Monroe, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment and Filing Supplies 
New Yorks A. H. Denny, Inc., 356 Broadway; Chicago: Horder’s, Inc., Nine Loop Stores 
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about. He saw a man fishing far out on the 
water in a small boat. Three pelicans 
sailed by, and some sea gulls, flashing. He 
turned and got a towel out of his brief 
case, and with that sense of firm delight 


sustaining him, stepped gingerly down the - 


rotting boards that had been steps and 
turned westward along a faint path to 
a farther stretch of white shell beach. 

Scrubbing himself dry presently under a 
tree, he stood and let the wind blow silkily 
about his glowing skin. The water had been 
fresh and swift and stinging. What a coun- 
try! Lord, what a country—untouched as 
the sky, new as the sea! He walked back 
on his toes, ramping, every inch an explorer 
and a pioneer, but ravenous. 

He stood, hesitating and glowing, at the 
foot of the ten or twelve steps which 
mounted to Two-Gun Gumbs’ front door. 
A battered automobile, with the spiral 
springs of the back seat naked in full sun- 
light, stood near by as if it had died and 
been forgotten there. Within the shrouding 
mosquito netting of the Gumbs’ porch 
there were masculine voices and a sense of 
stir. Mr. Pinsher mounted and rapped, 
standing between the grinning alligator 
skulls. There came an instant silence 
within. He thought suddenly of all those 
doors he had waited before, all those years, 
but not one of them, he thought exultantly, 
had been like this—alligator skulls A 
man came softly to the door, put his nose 


close to the netting and squinted out. Mr. , 


Pinsher put his nose close to the netting 
and peered in. To his shock, he saw that 
the man held a rifle. 

“I—I beg pardon,” he said hastily, ‘‘but 
I’m Mr. Pinsher. I came last night. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Gumbs didn’t mention it. Is he 
in now?” 

The man with the rifle moved back and 
vanished silently within the open door of 
the house, leaving Mr. Pinsher peering. A 
woman stared at him from the window on 
the porch and disappeared. Two men, a 
tall one and a short one, lounged out and 
stared. Mr. Pinsher withdrew his gaze and 
teetered on histoes. There was asuppressed 
murmur of voices and then the man Gumbs 
came to the screen and stared. Mr. Pinsher 
could see his lank body and his eyes, ‘near 
together in a sallow face with an uncertain 
faded beard. The eyes were a tinny blue. 

‘Good morning,”’ Mr. Pinsher said with 
great cordiality. ‘Splendid morning, isn’t 
it? I slept remarkably well. Very kind of 
you to let me use the house, I’m sure. I 
just came over to inquire if your good wife 
would let me buy a cup of coffee, or if you 
could tell me where ——” 

The man turned and walked into the 
house. The two lounging ones went on 
staring. One of them reached out a long 
arm and moved something jarringly, and 
the knowledge of that gun tingled along 
Mr. Pinsher’s spine. He would have liked 
to be able to say “Well, I think I won’t 
wait, thank you” and walk off with supe- 
riority and decision. For a long moment 
the thrill of his adventure was stripped 
down to a sudden ugly discomfort. There 
was no place else to go. These men might 
attack him. Under its beauty, this country 
was suddenly appallingly sinister. And yet 
he could see quite clearly that he would 
have to stick it out somehow. Then the 
man Gumbs was back, unhooking the 
screen door. 

“C’m in,’ he said, and Mr. Pinsher 
scraped through the opening. Inside, he 
took off his hat and looked brightly at 
Gumbs and the two staring fellows. 
“Thank you very much,” he said. “I’m 
much obliged, I’m sure. I find I have my 
appetite right with me this morning.” But 
really he was trying not to stare too rudely 
at the tall young man’s head. He was a 
hulking, limber sort, good-looking enough 
in a wild way except that down his fore- 
head to the eyebrows ran a great healed 
cleft that was dented into the very skull. 
Mr. Pinsher tried to keep his eyes from it 
by looking at the shorter man, but there 
was nothing at all about him—bleached 
hair, bristly chin, vague eyes, empty gums 
except for two huge teeth—to keep his eyes 


from that forehead. All three men) 
only stained trousers held up by Suspe) 


He moved into the house at the 
Gumbs’ heels and sat down at a table 
ered with worn oilcloth. The two 
closed in on him silently by the doo; 
To avoid that dented forehead Mr. Pi 
looked around the bare room—cot ed 
rockers, fishing tackle, two rifles. Thy 
an open door into a shedlike kitehe 
saw the woman working at an oil g 
There was another door, almost closed, 
shuddered slightly as he looked at jf, 
was aware that someone was vats | 
through the crack. | 

“T think I’d like to rent that hoy 
you, Mr. Gumbs,” he began expansi 
“Beautiful country you have here—} 
tiful. Ah-h!”” Mr. Pinsher stood up| 
inhaled deeply, for here came the cofi; 
in the hand of Mrs. Gumbs, whose | 
percale dress flapped upon bare heels, 
Pinsher’s suave gesture stopped her j, 
before the pot had quite reached thet 
Her sunken brown eyes had the effe 
turning painfully toward him in a «|! 
face. | 

“This is indeed neighborly of you, | 
Gumbs,”’ he said, bowed and sat ¢} 
again, so that she managed to get thec 
poured into a handleless cup. She sho; 
can of condensed milk at him and gla 
once at Gumbs. Mr. Pinsher smiled 
her valiantly. i 

“You want I sh’d fry you upat 
steak?” she drawled. a 

“Turtle steak? Well, well, that m 
me feel quite a traveler. Yes, thank) 
I’d like very much to try it. I’m from | 
York, you see,” he said to the men aj| 
door, ‘‘and you don’t find turtle steal | 
every corner there, I can tell you. I¢ 
know’s I ever ate turtle steak before it | 
life.” ay 

It seemed to him that somehow the | 
sion in the atmosphere was a little ej} 


The short one with the teeth = 
| 


by that into a perfect flood of speech. 

“From N’York, ah?” al 

“Never was out of New York in mj 
before,” Mr. Pinsher said genially, reali 
the coffee was better swallowed whole’ 
chewed. “‘Came down in that yachts 
on a reef out there. Decided to ¢ 
ashore; and now I’m here, darned 
don’t think I’ll settle. How about ren 
that house, Mr. Gumbs? I like to 
up a bit.” 

Gumbs’ face showed the merest flas 
interest. | 

“?Tain’t rightly mine,” he said. ‘} 
longs to Charlie Sands’ widder in | 
West. They lived here till he got drov | 
in a harricane. Reckon you could buj 
off her for fifty dollars.”’ He seemet 
hesitate a moment, scanning Mr. Pins! | 
innocent countenance carefully. Then | 
burst of confidence he said, “I and $} 
and Clarence here figger on goin’ to | 


i 
| 


‘West this afternoon. If you want Ish! 


see Mis’ Sands for you ——” 


Mr. Pinsher beamed at Gumbs, | 
beamed at Mrs. Gumbs brine | 
steak in all its crisp brownness. 

He even beamed at the widening «i 
in the door. .. 

“Well, well,” hesaid, “that’s fine! Th! 
great! I’ll certainly be obliged to you. 
enjoy fixing it up. Mend the step. Ma! 
you could pick me up some furniture 
could have a garden. Flowers ought 0 
well here, I should think, and vegetal 
Seems to me I saw a garden down ther 
a ways. Looked like green corm. 1) 
would be—well, that would be great. 

He chewed rapturously upon the sav) 
steak. Gumbs leaned his weight on ® 
other foot and observed a knot hole in * 
floor. + 

“That warn’t no green corn,” he § 
slowly, while the two others watche 


Pinsher with their earlier intensity. 


ee 2 
(Continued on Page 2137, 


oe 


‘Continued from Page 210) 
Nj.” said Mr. Pinsher, all interest. 
, »t very familiar with growing vege- 
rit there were a patch of sugar cane,” 
sbsaid to his left toe. 
4yar cane? Dear me, how interest- 
’ id Mr. Pinsher, bright with pleas- 
“Vell, well, travel is instructive, isn’t 
Oftourse I’ve heard of sugar cane. So 
mike sugar here, do you? I wouldn’t 
ic >-—" 
Jisir,” Gumbs dragged a slow glance 
ovir. Pinsher’s face, where his tin- 
‘eeyes seemed startlingly to narrow 
ften. “No, sir, we don’t aim to 
e)sugar.” It was as if the three were 
ctig Mr. Pinsher to say or do some- 
z,e couldn’t think what. His mind 
widered from sugar cane back to the 
+h of actual proprietorship. 
' on’t suppose there’d be any woman 
al'get to come over and clean up for 
ye.sionally, is there—Mrs. Gumbs, or 
sly?” he reflected aloud. 
reGumbs, leaning in the kitchen door- 

oked over at Gumbs, who must 
»(mmunicated with her silently, for 
saded to the other door and pulled it 


Jina,” she said, “‘y’ pappy says hit’s 
ig: to come out now.” 
r?insher’s curiosity about that door 
s¢1mounting. Now,witha feeling that 
¥/ every moment growing more and 
» \lorful, he saw emerge the bleached- 
adoarefooted figure of Uanna Gumbs. 
wre a faded cotton garment like her 
jes, and she sidled out of the door 
2 efiect of sly modesty, considering 
bid, gold, unmitigated stare of her 
_ 'he full force of those eyes, in spite 
ijair straggling over them like a ter- 
3, aught Mr. Pinsher with his fork 
rsed to his mouth, left his mouth 
.. le was getting used to being stared 
uthis was different. It was as if she 
ot to understand him but because 
a2 already made up her mind about 
‘here was an untamed, possessive 
ithose eyes, brown and touched bril- 
lyvith glitter, like polished goldstone. 
fe was a narrow triangle, tanned a 
ot biscuit color, with a small wet 
flgathered sullenly under her eyes’ 
».|Her body, under the thin cotton, 
srht and bony, but vigorous. Mr. 
hi, getting on again with the steak, 
dit her ruminantly. Nothing you’d 
orty, he figured, but something sharp 
itner, something you’d notice any- 
se That sharpness disconcerted him. 
sutched his legs and smoothed his 
taae to resum2 consciously the man- 
fae gentleman adventurer, the world 
el, and spoke to her suavely. 
(this is the young woman. Well, 
'siery nice, I’m sure. Think you could 
je scrubbing for me occasionally? 
‘ie you as a cook?”’ 
Alright,” she said, in a queer husky 
Ovoice that made her seem so much 
> brmidable a personality that Mr. 
hi looked at her again. “‘If pap says 


\ tainly hope you’ll have no objec- 
_ jr. Gumbs,” Mr. Pinsher said, shov- 
vk his chair. “I don’t think I’ll be a 
nighbor. Of course if this were New 
<,, could give you references.’”’ His 
> esture put the thing squarely be- 
naen of the world. “‘I’ll give you the 
efor a first payment on the house if 
wl undertake that errand for me.” 
Ms as if that last idea brought them 
o1pletely out of their state of curiously 
eiled animation. An hour or so later, 
Fisher, completely warmed, stood to 
ckhe departure of the Gumbs motor- 
», big tublike affair with a stained 
yaawning. He did not phrase to him- 
tlt the actual transfer of money had 
pted the process of warming. up the 
Mnity. It seemed to him merely that 
tyn of Flamingo was filled with the 
t elightfully pleasant and interesting 
‘ers. There was the young fellow 
‘ lled Spike, for instance. Already 
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Mr. Pinsher was used to his dreadful dented 
forehead. Now he watched him admiringly, 
treading the shaky planks of the wharf like 
a cat, a great straw-covered demijohn on 
one shoulder, which he lowered over the 
side of the boat in one long supple curve. 
Equally the short individual with two teeth 
was no longer a blank flattened against a 
wall, but Clarence, the owner of the Fla- 
mingo automobile; Clarence, the funniest 
man on Cape Sable. His face was a brown 
gutta-percha mask which he could twist 
and squeeze about in the most exquisitely 
comic manner. His eyes were jetty black 
over the huge half moon of his mouth, and 
the five children of Flamingo never took 
their gaze from him. Clarence took two 
hands to a demijohn, but his capers as he 
staggered along the plank brought shrieks 
from the delighted children, broad grins 
from the watching adults and hearty laugh- 
ter from Mr. Pinsher. 

Uanna Gumbs, at his left elbow, ex- 
plained that Clarence kind of couldn’t talk 
good, but he’d give anybody the stitches. 
Clarence winked a bright eye and pretended 


to fall off the plank with a contortion which | 


broke so many of the laws of equilibrium 
that all Flamingo shrieked again. Mr. Pin- 
sher loudly declared that Clarence should 
be on the stage. 

“Pap and they thought you’s a prohibi- 
tioner,’’ she said as Spike magnificently 


lowered the last demijohn and the boat, in | 
a series of slow explosions, prepared to de- | 
part. “‘But mam says you wasn’t because | 
She says you | 
didn’t even know they made rum of sugar | 
Anybody’d 


you didn’t know enough. 


eane. - But I said you did. 
know that. You did, didn’t you?”’ 
Mr. Pinsher stared down at her, thrills 


again running up his spine. Rum! Cane! | 
Of course they made rum of it. The coast | 
He | 


of the Spanish Main. Rum runners! 
did not exactly approve, but anyway his 
cheeks reddened with excitement. 

“Oh, Gumbs,” he said at the last mo- 
ment, leaning: over the gunwale, “‘unless 
you’ve got all this promised, I wish you’d 
deliver a demijohn to that black yacht on 
the reef with my compliments to Mr. Newn- 


ham. He may be there a long time. I'll | 


fix it up with you.” 
It was the happy, the perfect gesture. 
Two-Gun smiled, a long, ragged smile, and 


nodded violently. Spike slapped him on the | 


back. Clarence grimaced frightfully. Mr. 


Pinsher walked back grandly to his house | 
when the boat was only a far arrow in the | 
lime-green south, feeling that his day had | 


been well spent. 


Toward nightfall he paced for a while up 
and down the worn sandy way between the | | 


houses and the sea, his hands locked be- 


hind him, observing his town with a spar- | 


kling and benignant eye. Behind the 


houses the plain ran flat in the westering | 


light to the dark northern rampart of jun- 
gle, and it was filled with peace. Uanna 


Gumbs came to walk beside him with a | 
distinct air of proprietorship, pointing out | 


matters of interest. She said that that way, 
and a hundred miles north still, the high- 


way ran to Miami. Mr. Pinsher preferred | 
rather to think of the distant drift of white | 


specks she said were herons. The gentle 
sea sounded pleasantly in his ears. 
observed the Rogers’ cows, 
brown-and-white little beasts the size of 
large dogs, evidently the pride of the region, 
with less enthusiasm than the amazing 
birds still flying overhead, a flight so free 
and airy, so looping and weaving and far 
turning that it gave him a great lift of emo- 
tion to watch. Uanna said they were frigate 
birds and that the drinking-water cistern 
behind Mr. Pinsher’s house ought to be 
cleaned out and mended. She said the 
sugar-cane patch belonged to her father 
and Spike, but they didn’t make much 
more rum of it than this lot. She said her 
father went fishing mostly, and some spong- 
ing, and she asked Mr. Pinsher if he were 
very rich. Just then, not thinking of the 
small hoard in his pocket, he felt very rich 
indeed, in the salt wind, gazing out over 
the soft-colored sea and the tinted country, 
crunching firmly in his stride the crisp 


He | 
two meek | 
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“Watch | for MONOGRAM Caps 


Look for MONOGRAM Radiator Caps on the cars you pass 
ae MONOGRAM Radiator Cap is the mark of distinction which 


removes your car from the everyday crowd and places it among 

the thoroughbreds of the highway. Eyes feast and envy while you 
ride behind this distinctive Cap. 
If sturdy, simple beauty appeals to you, then the Standard MONO- 
GRAM Bar Cap (illustrated above) with its jewel-like sparkle is just 
the thing. If you prefer you may have it in Royal Onyx design with 
tips of rarest imported multi-hued Pedrara Onyx. é 
suggestive of the smooth, gliding, graceful speed of a bird is what you 
want, then there’s the MONOGRAM Wing Cap. 
Every MONOGRAM Radiator Cap is easy filling (nothing to 
unscrew); is self-locking, protecting both cap and temperature meter 
from theft and injury. As an added feature, it carries your initial or 
fraternal emblem across its face. 
MONOGRAM Cap prices range from $4.00 for the Standard Junior model to $10.00 


for the Senior Royal Onyx model. MONOGRAM Onyx Locking Gear Shift Ball, $2.50. 
MONOGRAM Onyx Illuminated Gear Shift Ball, $5.00. 


Refuse imitations—look for the name MONOGRAM on the filling cap latch, 
MONOGRAM Caps fit all standard cars. 
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HERE'S an atmosphere ii 


at the Club that seems to 
gather around a group of | 
men who know the right 
thing. If you happen to 
glance down, you'll usu- 
ally find Florsheim Shoes 
strongly in the majority. 
Most Styles $10 
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and dusty, sun- baked streets 


ERE’S the greatest sport of all—cruis- 

ing over cool, blue waters! Try it 

this summer . . . and you’ll enjoy the 
finest vacation you have ever spent. 

Cruising is quite different from any- 

thing you have tried before. It takes you 

away from hot, dusty, crowded places... 

it brings new thrills and adventures... 

it acts as a tonic for tired nerves and a 

jaded appetite. 


And you are independent—free to go 
where you please and do what you please. 
No trouble about hotel reservations. No 
worry about finding a place to eat or to 
sleep. For, on board your Elco Cruiser, 
you have a galley for real cooking, and 
plenty of comfortable berths for your 
family and your friends. 

Start planning now for a glorious sea- 
son afloat. Write for Booklet S P. 


PORT ELCO—247 Park Avenue—New York City 


Sales Office and Permanent Motor Boat Exhibit 


Miami Distributor 
CLEMENT AMORY 
118 North Bay Shore Drive 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Write for the interesting booklet, 
“Motor Cruising—A Glorious 
Adventure.” 


The Elco Works, Bayonne, N. J. 
Builders of Motor Boats for 34 Years 


Los Angeles Distributor 
HOWARD 
MOTOR BOAT CO. 
6157 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


He Earned $238.00 
in a Single Month 


F we had told Roy W. Atwood, 
of Nova Scotia, that within a 


little over two years of taking up 
Curtis subscription work he would 
find it easily possible to make over 
$200.00 in a single month, he’d 
have been extremely skeptical. 
And yet that’s what he actually 
did. Starting in a small way in 
March, 1923, his business shot up 
by leaps and bounds, month by 
month, until in a single summer 
month in 1925, he crashed through 
with his record production—and 
earned Curtis profits of $238.00— 
the result of part-time effort. 


How Much Extra Money Could You Use? 


Over the country hundreds of busy 
men and women have found, like 
Mr. Atwood, that Curtis work pays, 
and pays handsomely, for any time 
they can find to put into it. Earn- 
ings of $1.50 and $2.00 an hour for 
spare time are not at all uncommon. 


Would a few dollars, even five or tén 
dollars, extra every week—money 
that you could count on—appeal to 
you? You don’t need experience to 
start earning it. There is no invest- 
ment for working equipment. Find 
out about the plan foday. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


345 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Certainly I could use more money. Please mail me your offer. 
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white coralline earth, knowing himself at 
last a free citizen of an unimaginable land. 
In a last burst of confidence the girl Uanna 
informed him that her papa was the most 
looked up to man in Flamingo because once 
in Pensacola he had killed a man. He re- 
plied vaguely even to that amazing state- 
ment, glancing at the gray shacks, watching 
a man cross the road with oars and two 
great yellow-and-silver fish, or a woman 
come to her porch door with a broom, or a 
child playing with a conch shell in the un- 
kempt grass. It was just like living in a 
book. 

So pacing he felt himself somehow to 
have flowered cleanly from every trace of 
his old being. The past was gone and his 
thoughts had no future. Dimly he savored 
the loveliness of the moment itself asa subtle 
sort of immortality. He watched the purple 
shadows lengthen over the long bright land. 
The erystal light grew limpid and more 
soft. The silvery gray of the houses turned 
a faint pure lilac. The west was one boiling 
crater of gold and gilt and copper, and all 
around the horizon great cloud heads stood 
silent over the sea, while the air trembled 
to rose color and the sea moved shimmering 
with no foam. 

Mr. Pinsher had no idea when the girl 
Uanna left him. The frigate birds had gone 
out of the sky. The children climbed up 
their own porch steps. The two small cows 
stepped softly homeward for their milking. 
Mr. Pinsher saw a lamp, in a glow of pale 
lemon color, lighted in the Gumbs house. 
There was nothing in this world he wanted 
but a cup of tea. 

Some time after he had gone to bed on 
the mattress Mrs. Gumbs loaned him, he 
woke from his first light slumber and smiled 
to himself. What was it that extraordinary 
girl had said to him? That she had decided 
to marry him instead of Spike? Still smil- 
ing, he turned over and went to sleep. 

Yet in two months more Mr. Pinsher had 
learned not to smile at that. He was well 
established in his house. The saltweeds 
were turning scarlet and tawny along the 
floor of the world. The drinking water in 
the cisterns was lowered in sign that they 
needed rain. The men of Flamingo went 
fishing, and often Mr. Pinsher with them, 
and made money by it. The days length- 
ened and the summer trade winds boomed 
in from the sea, and still Mr. Pinsher 
learned not to smile at that remark. He 
walked home, a tidy figure in his mended 
Palm Beach suit, afternoons after his sea 
bath, turning this latest problem over and 
over in his mind. Bigamy was, indeed, no 
smiling matter. Yet with Uanna’s bold, 
gold, possessive eyes fixed firmly upon him, 
staring him out of countenance, announc- 
ing that they were going to get married, Mr. 
Pinsher realized that he was sharply up 
against it. 

Of course he realized perfectly, breaking 
into a gentle sweat as he did so, that he had 
made a great mistake not to have stated 
loudly and in the first place that he was 
married. By all the laws of decency he 
should have done so, and yet he was not the 
man to go around imagining that impetuous 
young females were falling in love with him. 
He had not the figure for it. Why didn’t she 
go and marry Spike, as she was supposed 
to? Mr. Pinsher had had plenty in having 
had one wife. He was suspicious of all these 
women who knew exactly what they wanted. 
Uanna, sweeping out his house every morn- 
ing with hard pouncings of her broom, had 
grown to look at him just the way his wife 
used to. He resented it bitterly as one in 
paradise would resent a blister on the heel. 
And besides, even if he never went any- 
where and nobody much ever knew about 
it, he supposed that bigamy was still a 
crime in the state of Florida. 

He flapped irritably at a stray mosquito 
with his towel. Of course, he ought to come 
right out flat and tell Uanna he wouldn’t 
marry her because he was married already. 
By George, the next time she started any- 
thing he would! The difficulty was that he 
had never yet quite forgotten the moment 
when he had stood at the Gumbs front door 
and been suddenly frightened. It was like 
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his satisfaction with this strange and 
chanted country. It was ringed about) 
fear of the unknown. Two-Gun’s very A 
held a sinister significance, It was pr, 
knowledge that Two-Gun had shot ap, 
Up in Pensacola there was a warrant fg), 
arrest, but nobody had ever dared toe, 
down here for him. Two-Gun boasted , 
openly and became a leader in the ¢ 
munity on that account. It was no | 
Mr. Pinsher’s earlier visions that the y/ 
ant island princess should turn ot 
ramping housewife with a hard gold eye 
a malleable husband and, for father, a 
brooding person with a lurid pp 
might any moment become his 
When Two-Gun gnawed his lip, 
Uanna looked at him that way, with 
sort of wildness behind that awful g 
firmness—well, Mr. Pinsher wag gq) 
stiff; that’s what it amounted to, 
deposed Spike gloomily agreed | 
Pinsher would have to marry Vanna. | 
He walked stiffly past the Gu 
head averted, on his way to an 
Rogers’ for his nightly pint of 
Uanna shrieked at him to come in 
per he was going to say he had g 
crabs to eat up. And if she offered to a 
and eat them with him, he was go 
pretend not to hear. It wasn’t reg 
the way she was always wanting to 
into his house. He had got to we 
his own dishes, just so that he could tell | 
she need not come over. That hard un 
ing gaze of hers gave him the fidgets 
Tonight, after he had bolted the 
nants of the stone crabs that Sp 
brought him, and scalded himself 
tea, after he had washed his dishes and | 
one dish towel and hung it on its si 
the back door, he stood looking aror 
him pridefully in the lamplight. The pil’ 
looked better than if a dozen wo | 
flounced around it. He loved that 
It contained to his eye everythi 
man needed for a perfect home—a ¢ 
oil stove, a wooden rocking-chair an 
soap-box ones; a table that was a 
when the washbasin was on it, or an 
ment to any home, with the lamp light’ 
and two Key West newspapers sa 
dences of culture. In the corner his fish | 
tackle stood as knowingly as that: 
citizen of Flamingo. There was even 
touch of the most ultra zestheticism, ash 
holding an array of shells and strang 
of coral picked up on the beach. Hew 
staring at these tonight, when a light Sou | 
of feet swishing through dry grass a 
soft footfall on his bottom step made 
start. He went to the screen door |! 
peered out and down upon the as | 
head of Two-Gun Gumbs. i .: 
“’Kvening, Mr. Gumbs; evening. © 
back from Key West all right? Come 
and have a chair. How much are they pa) 
ing a pound for turtle?” : 
Two-Gun entered silently and 1 
general effect of sourness. He handed 
Pinsher three parcels in brown nee 
glancing around the room from under! 
heavy eyebrows. At Mr. Pinsher's co d 
request he pulled the rocking-chair out 
the yellow circle of lamplight and sat hi 
in shadow, his long legs rearing the : 
backward, his tinny gaze withdrawn ®| 
brooding. Mr. Pinsher kept up a bra 
clatter of conversation while he unwrapp' 
the packages, stepping back and forth b 
tween the table and a shelf to place the 
two lamp chimneys, a pound of wh 
Flamingo called white bacon, three cams _ 
New York baked beans and two bars | 
soap. He stopped talking when he fold« 
up the brown paper because its erackill 
satisfactorily filled the silence, and final 
because he could not think of anything al 
to say. He sat down at last on one of ti) 
soap boxes and stared at Two-Gun, gl 
ting his jaw so that his cheek bones move) 
slightly. ae: 
Outside, the warm dusk pressed close 
against the screened doors and window 
shutting the two men in by the lamp. eh 
Pinsher thought suddenly of that blac 
outer vast, pitch-black miles of jung: 
(Continued on Page 217) 


(Continued from Page 214) 
nj and jungle northward, with the 
thread of the road going seventy 
efore there were other people but 
» The shadow of Two-Gun was enor- 
sn the wall. Mr. Pinsher’s throat 
ny. 
Fan went on waggling his jawbone 
eilence. At last, without moving his 
‘¢ changing a muscle of his face, he 
in. low drawl, “I hear you and Uanna’s 
no get married.” 
» if ever, Mr. Pinsher should have 
e, Now, if never before, it was the 
« a brave and honest gentleman to 
siutly, ‘Mr. Gumbs, I regret, sir, 
yi have been misled in that belief. If 
h gin my conduct has led Miss Uanna 
live that my feelings toward her were 
hg but of the most sincerely disin- 
t regard, I can only say I wish deeply 
jogize, I’m sure. Happy as it would 
snyone who nourishes in his bosom 
‘eings of a true man to receive the 
|; your daughter in the bond of wed- 
can only say with regret, I am not 
' ‘r. Gumbs, I have. already the honor 
6 husband. My wife, sir, resides in 
> ork, where her residence, easily ad- 
yis0 Central Park, is well known as 
othe most select boarding places. 
ustances which the feelings of a gen- 
giought not to require me to enlarge 
' hich forbade our continuing a har- 


ics existence together. Yet, sir, Mr. , 


& I would not be unmindful of her 
+f her whom ——”’ 

rPinsher, sitting very upright upon 
0) box, with his lips moving slightly, 
e to himself to be saying these well- 
aid words in an orotund and manly 
s His blue eyes were earnest and ex- 
i: with them. And yet, as he hesi- 
1; the last, he realized, with a sickly 
nm sensation where the crabs were, 
wo-Gun was waiting impassively, 
nheard not one word because not one 
‘id been said. Heshut his eyes tight 
tk a long breath. His lips simply 
ie to speak. 

viGun Gumbs’ jaw ceased to agitate 
. His gaze began to crawl, like some 
idinsect, up Mr. Pinsher’s right leg. 
dnsher waited, frozen. In another 
et Two-Gun would speak again. He 


it you?” he whispered hollowly, 
a/his glance upon Mr. Pinsher’s right 
J 


rPinsher swallowed. He wet his lips. 
’, he heard his own lips utter. He 
ic to his very soul, seeing himself for- 
cated to bigamy and to Uanna 
ik. 

vGun got up leisurely from the 
ir-chair, stumped to the door and 
i oking out. 

an’ to Key West again next week,” 
i “Uanna figures it would be a good 


r?insher croaked “Yes”’ again, like a 
yinge. He sat dully upon his soap 


Wil,” said Two-Gun, with—for him— 
rict burst of geniality, ‘it looks like 
wild rain.’ And Mr. Pinsher heard 
e clumping downstairs. 
nz stonily in his cot that night, star- 
n) the dark, Mr. Pinsher was not con- 
if his surroundings until something, 
i, Scudded across his floor. A door 
¢. When he sat up vaguely he was 
ud upon by a great flood of cold moist 
_ lifted his hair and winnowed the 
tver him. Outside, far off, as he lis- 
die heard over the roused sea the ad- 
‘15 footsteps of the rain. 
rPinsher leaped up to shut his win- 
s,stepping upon the blowing brown 
rt He pulled down the windows in the 
erent of wind which ran about his 
3 nder his thin nightshirt. He floun- 
do the door to shut it, and as he did so 
4 rain drummed across the hard sur- 
the land, struck thunderously upon 
‘0’, smote his face with its harsh wet. 
hae door shut, he stood to hear it go 
Ng off across the flat country. Even 


| 
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as he listened, another downpour came hiss- 
ing in from sea and struck the earth with 
the softened swish of water upon wetness. 

He went to bed again and huddled under 
his one quilt to listen to the continuous as- 
sault and passing of the heavy gusts. Both 
eyes were screwed tight to force oblivion. 
But the change and tumult in the air had 
excited him. His blood ran strongly. His 
heart pumped. He thought upon the crime 
of bigamy. He thought upon the crime of 
murder. And suddenly one eye opened and 
stared into the dark. Apparently murder 
was not a crime in Flamingo, because its 
punishment was not enforced. But sup- 
pose somebody did. The other eye came 
open. What would happen to Two-Gun 
Gumbs then? In the exuberance of that 
totally new idea he got up and stood think- 


ing, thinking tremendously. The agitation | 


outside was a mere whisper to the revolu- 
tion that was taking place within. 
Deliberately, feeling considerably like 
Cesar himself in his nightgown, Mr. Pin- 
sher relighted his lamp. He frowned and 
looked about him. The blown brown paper 
was still on the floor. He picked it up, 


smoothed it out and tore off a generous | 


square of it, rummaged on the shelf for a 
pencil, drew up a soap box with an impla- 


cable gesture, stared sternly into the flame | 


of the lamp, and wrote. He wrote as 


follows: 


“To the Sheriff of Pensacola, Florida. 
“Dear Sir: I am writing to you in the 
cause of order and justice. In this com- 
munnity there is a man by the name of 
Two-(2)Gun Gums, or Gumbs, who I learn 
is wanted in Pensacola for the crime of mur- 
der he has gone Scott free because this 
place is difficult to get at. I do not want to 
do anything underhanded but I believe this 
man is a dangerous charicter and a dettri- 
ment to his community, and if you will send 
me the nesessary papers and make me a 


deputy sheriff or whatever is legal I will do | 


what I and some others here can to arrest 
this man and deliver him to you where you 
say if there is any reward you can have it as 


I want to only take a stand for law and | 


order. Address me Genl. Delivery, Florida 
City, Fla. 
_ “And oblige, yours truly, 
“Mr. LEROY PINSHER.”’ 


When Mr. Pinsher had reread that for | 


the third time he turned out the lamp, went 


to bed and slept immediately, solemnly, as | 


one committed to his destiny. 

Early in the gray morning, in an interval 
between gusts, Mr. Pinsher scuttled over to 
the second house at the other end of the 
row, where Clarence was already struggling 
to put up the top on his automobile, pushed 
from its shelter under the house. Mr. 
Pinsher borrowed an envelope and ad- 
dressed it, committing the same to Clar- 
ence’s wondering hand for mailing. Clarence 
would also watch out for any mail for him 
and would ask no questions. Mr. Pinsher 
was thereupon pleased to accept Clarence’s 
mother’s kind invitation to fish and grits. 
Old Mrs. Armbrister, with a bent back 
and a face like a nutcracker, had still an 
admiring bright eye for Mr. Pinsher’s 
company manners. 

In his own house again, he found Uanna 
sweeping up, ready with a hatchet look for 
this new idea of having breakfast at Mrs. 
Armbrister’s. But this morning Mr. Pin- 
sher was not taking any of that. His mind 
was with his letter, already as good as 
mailed. The sense of destiny is a great 
stabilizer. 

“T shan’t want any dishes washed this 
morning, thank you,’”’ Mr. Pinsher said to 
her. ‘‘You better get home now before it 
rains real hard.” 

Uanna eyed him, as if she had suddenly 
remembered the presence of the tender 
passion, 

‘Pap told me you was wanting we should 
go to Key West next week together,” she 
said, and a faint pink slipped under the tan 
of her narrow face and she smiled, curiously 
shy, if possessively still. Mr. Pinsher 
turned his eyes slowly toward her shaggy 
hair, her bright eyes of a little terrier, her 
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yl eee thoughtfulness of remembering is the 
richest gift you can lay at the feet of your 
mother, or the woman who now mothers you or 
yours. On Mothers’ Day, Sunday, May 9th, will 
she be among those remembered ? 


Would you like, this year, to give candy of su- 
| preme quality, in a Mothers’ Day wrapper, and 
with special remembrance cards? You'll find the 
| exquisite Mothers’ Day Puritan package at your 
dealer’s—or we'll send it postpaid on receipt of 
$1.50, or post it C. O. D. 
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Ambitious Young Men Wanted 
Married or Single 


hoe Thursday night some two million and a half men go 
home to enjoy the newly arrived issue of The Post. (Which 
is probably what you are doing right now.) A good many of 
these men buy their copies from the news stand. A good many 


BUT—news stands are sometimes sold out. And subscrip- 
tions have a habit of expiring. To forward the subscriptions 
of such folks is a mighty easy and profitable way of making 
money. And because there are many such orders to be secured 
in your locality, this opportunity need not interfere with your 


Many of the men employed on salary in our Home Office 
gained their first magazine experience just as you are invited 
More of our former part-time workers are now regu- 
larly employed by us in the field, on a salary and expense 


Whether you are married or single, 17 or 70, inexperienced 
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produced at the noted “Sandviken”’ 
mill located in Northern Sweden 
where the pure Swedish ore is 
mined. It is the only steel that is 
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ground to its wafer-like thinness on 
the patented Roth machines which 
results in a finished blade of the fin- 
est and highest quality that money 
can buy. 

A Radium Blade lies flat in the 
holder and will not crack when 
tightened. 

If your hardware dealer hasn’t 
Radium Blades now, don’t go with- 
out them. Send 38c for package of 
5 blades. Give dealer’s name. 


The Radium Cutters 
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11-15 E. Runyon St., Newark, N. J. 
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Your Own Manicure always with 
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ried in vest pocket or handbag. 

This handy little manicure is always 
ready to trim, file or clean nails, quickly 
and easily. Gem Jr. 35c. Alsothe Gem at 
50c. If not at dealer’s, sent postpaid by 


The H. C. Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn. 


For Father or Mother 
| Pilcher Detachable Buttons 


Jare worth their weight in gold 
when a button disappears from 
clothing. They goon without sew- 
— ing. Threesizes, three colors. Sold 
6 for 10 cents Everywhere. Samples Free. 
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sloppy cotton dress. Gazing at her across 
the chasm of his recent action, the flush was 
a not unpleasant phenomenon, to be ob- 
served remotely. With her hair combed and 
any sort of decent dress, the child might 
not be impossible. He picked up a news- 
paper and sat down. 

“Tf this rain keeps up,’”’ he said, ‘I 
haven’t the slightest intention of going to 
Key West, not the slightest. And by the 
way, couldn’t you try combing your hair 
now and then?” 

The flush on Uanna’s cheek turned an 
angry red. The broom dropped from her 
hand with a clatter and she walked out of 
the house and slammed the door. Mr. 
Pinsher had one awful moment of panic. 
Now he had done it! Two-Gun would 
probably be right over. But the rain inter- 
vened, descending suddenly as if all the 
buckets in heaven had been overturned. 
No true citizen of Flamingo would dream of 
going out ina rain like that. Besides, should 
aman who was already practically a deputy 
sheriff of Pensacola be frightened by a 
mere—a mere murderer? Mr. Pinsher 
cleared his throat and stiffened his neck. 
He should most decidedly judge not. 

So, but for lengthening intervals of sun, 
for three or four days, it rained—rained 
until the dried land was soaked and sodden. 
The cisterns overflowed. Looking out from 
time to time with a boyish delight in the 
commotion in the landscape, Mr. Pinsher 
saw the sea a muddy green, boiling with 
whitecaps. It struck viciously with bursts 
of spray along the beaches, and daily it 
crept inward, a shining flood, over the wet 
land toward the houses, stained dark with 
wet, which already had use for their high 
stilts. 

At the end of three or four days the sun 
shone out suddenly with a startling new 
blaze of brightness. The morning trades 
blew steadily, drying out the air as if it had 
been a washed sheet. The sea calmed. 
Only the puddles were left, colored white 
with mud. The whitish mud of the road 
glazed and crackled. It was good weather 
again, the usual dazzling, sunlit, heady 
Cape Sable weather. It was weather plenty 
good enough in which to go to Key West 
and get married. 

But then came the mosquitoes. Almost 
overnight, out of every undried puddle, out 
of the soaked miles of low grassland and 
sodden jungle, out of the open cisterns of 
Flamingo itself, the mosquitoes lifted, a 
vast, visible cloud, whining their high fal- 
setto. Mr. Pinsher heard them outside his 
screened windows and was appalled by the 
actual shrill volume of sound they emitted. 
Children were kept on the screened porches. 
Men who went fishing returned walking 
hurriedly with their catch, wiping from 
their faces and arms the blackening layer of 
insects. It did no good to flap and slap and 
swing. Netting over the hat and news- 
papers around the ankles helped a little, but 
Mr. Pinsher chose to remain in prudent 
seclusion in his own house over a pail of 
smudge. 

His tender flesh raised in burning, itching 
welts wherever he had encountered them. 
The brilliance of the sun seemed fairly 
spotted with the dark plague. But ridged 
and swollen as he was, in it he found com- 
fort. Nobody could get him to move astep 
to Key West like this. 

Any day now that letter might come from 
Pensacola.. Mr. Pinsher knew a rising 
flood of gratitude to the rain and to the 
mosquitoes, which helped him wait for it. 
He sat on his porch afternoons with a posi- 
tively sensuous joy, contemplating the ex- 
panse of lime-green sea shimmering into 
sapphire at the perfect horizon, feeling the 
wind, smelling the sunny breath of the 
grass, basking in all the flow and silence and 
shine of that unbelievable coast. Un- 
shadowed by any Gumbs, he was convinced 
this place had a great future. Refusing to 
worry over the uncertain and possibly dan- 
gerous details of the arrest which must pre- 
cede any such removal, he gave himself to 
long, luxurious thoughts of himself as first 


| citizen of the noble city of Flamingo as it 


might be, a city which he saw populous and 
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dignified, shining in the sun. Toa vast con- 
course of respectful heads, on the occasion 
of its fifth anniversary, he would be saying: 
“‘That devoted little band of early pioneers, 
among which, fellow citizens of the great 
city of Flamingo, I am happy to count my- 
self, would never have come through those 
terrible early hardships if as one man we 
had not sternly fixed our eyes upon the vis- 
ion which brought us together, the vision 
of this city, which today is known all over 
this broad land of ours as a center of prog- 
ress and civilization, a city of—a city 
of ——”’ Mr. Pinsher fixed his eyes sternly 
upon Spike’s boat just dropping sail at the 
wharf. If he waved a towel, Spike would 
bring him a red snapper for supper, thus 
saving him the doubly painful experience of 
venturing among the mosquitoes and en- 
during the gaze of Uanna from the Gumbs 
porch. There was no necessity for undue 
exposure. Uanna had been very stiff with 
him recently. 

Yet she had combed her hair. On that 
memorable evening when the lights of 
Clarence’s car had come scuttling across 
the plain through the twilight, and Mr. 
Pinsher had ventured forth to see if there 
was any mail, he noticed her staring at him 
from her porch. The combed hair was sleek 
on each side her head and it made her look 
younger and more wistful. 

“Poor child,” thought Mr. Pinsher, 
“how fond she is of me, to be sure.”’ 

But the letter was in Clarence’s pocket, 
officially marked. Mr. Pinsher took it 
gravely. 

“T shall want you presently, Clarence, at 
my house. I have something to discuss 
with all the men of Flamingo. And you 
might—ah—bring your gun.” 

Clarence indicated with a grimace of 
curiosity that as long as his supper wasn’t 
ready he might as well go right now. Mr. 


Pinsher agreed, and stopped for a moment | 


at the other porches. At the Gumbses, Mr. 
Pinsher called to Uanna that he wanted to 
see her father over at his house right away. 

He lighted his own lamp solemnly and 
gazed around into the solemn faces of the 
men of Flamingo. There were two Rogerses 
and a Rogers boy, and two Martins and 
Spike and Clarence and himself. With the 
exception of himself, somewhat of the same 
look pervaded all of them, the deep-burned 
mark of the sun, faded eyes, lank shoulders 
and long legs, since a fish diet does not make 
for excess fat, and gnarled hands a little 
uncertain without oar or rifle or fish line to 
engage them. Mr. Pinsher liked them al- 
most passionately. Seven, not counting the 
boy—seven to one. He swallowed hastily 
in his throat as he heard Two-Gun Gumbs 
coming slowly up the steps. Surely he 
would listen to reason and not force them 
to use—ah—force. As Two-Gun slouched 
suspiciously through the doorway, empty- 
handed, throwing a quick glance from face 
to face under lowered brows, over his nar- 
row, hangdog nose Mr. Pinsher cleared his 
throat and ripped open the letter. He had 
better glance at it, perhaps. ‘“‘ My dear Mr. 
Pinsher,” he read, and looked up again. 
They were waiting for him to speak. 

“Gentleman,” he said, “‘ah—fellow citi- 
zens, I have asked you to get together here 
tonight because I have a serious matter to 
discuss with you all.” He found he was 
beginning to tremble a little, and he dropped 
his eyes again to the letter to reassure him- 
self, knowing he had gained their slightly 
blank attention. In just what phrases did 
one go about to make an arrest? He 
skimmed down the letter to the last long 
sentence. There his glance fixed suddenly, 
brought up violently short. 

His nostrils pinched. He went back and 
reread the entire letter. A greenish light 
seemed to play over his expression. He 
folded the letter slowly, slowly put it back 
on the table. When he looked up his glance 
circled hastily among those patiently 
gleaming eyeballs. He looked once at Two- 
Gun Gumbs, sitting a little apart, as be- 
came the local killer. © 

But from that look suddenly Mr. Pinsher 
seemed to inflate. The greenish pallor be- 
came a hearty pink flush. He changed his 
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ii, and convenience of being able to see AFTER 
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riat direct. The best dollar you ever spent. 
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to you ata saving. Hand-rolled, 
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freshness—delivered anywhere 
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weight, stuck out his chest, coughed once 
and said, ‘Pardon me, I was saying, gen- 
tlemen and fellow citizens of Flamingo, al- 
though the most recent comer among you, I 
have been privileged perhaps as much as 
any to feel the inspiration and the promise 
of this beautiful place. It seems to me, 
gentlemen, that we should take steps to 
bring Flamingo into the era of progress and 
prosperity which is sweeping all Florida. 
We should not let any grass grow under our 
feet in taking steps to put Flamingo on the 
map. Today Flamingo is not on the map. 
And why is Flamingo not on the map? Be- 
cause, gentlemen, it is not yet an incor- 
porated town. It must be an incorporated 
town before it can grow into a great and 
glorious city. I have asked you to come 
here to-night to say to you, let us incor- 
porate. Let us take those necessary steps 
in civic improvement which will make all 
Florida sit up and take notice.’ Mr. 
Pinsher was rosy with the enthusiasm of his 
own eloquence and something else that 
gleamed secretly within his eyes. ‘‘We 
should have a better water supply, we 
should have sidewalks, above all we should 
have a campaign of mosquito eradication.” 
He gesticulated lavishly in the general di- 
rection of hundreds of swampy acres. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter sanitation, better housing, a chamber of 
commerce. We should fix our eyes sternly 
upon the great vision of what Flamingo can 
be—a populous and progressive city.”’ 

Mr. Pinsher saw that he had made a 
deep impression. One by one he drew out 
their halting expressions of approval. Cun- 
ningly he fed the kindled flame of imagina- 
tion in their eyes. It was voted that Fla- 
mingo should be incorporated as a town just 
as soon as Mr. Pinsher should find out how 
to do it, if it didn’t cost too much. But it 
was Clarence the voluble, Clarence whose 
mobile face had rippled with delight at 
every orotund phrase, who put the climax 
on the affair and presented Mr. Pinsher 
with his crown of glory. 

“Tf Flamingo gits to be a town,” he piped 
up at the last, “‘you suah is goin’ to git 
yoseff elected mayor, Mr. Pinsher.”’ 

All the men, shaking hands solemnly 
with Mr. Pinsher at the door, muttered 
their assent to this. 

All but Two-Gun Gumbs. He stood 
where he had sat, morose, unmoved, sneer- 
ingfaintly. Mr. Pinsher tapped him smartly 
on the arm, just as he was slouching out 
the door. 
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“A word with you, Gumbs,” he said, 
and Two-Gun’s look came as high as Mr. 
Pinsher’s chest with surprise at the unac- 
customed erispness. 

Mr. Pinsher turned back to the lamp- 
light, picked up the letter and tapped it re- 
flectively. He and Two-Gun were alone in 
a silence broken only by the tiny insatiable 
whining of mosquitoes outside the screen. 

“T have a letter here from the sheriff of 
Pensacola, Gumbs,”’ he said suddenly. ‘I 
don’t mind telling you I wrote him when 
you seemed so anxious for me to marry 
your daughter. I didn’t want to speak of 
this before the others. I’m not one to go 
around hurting the reputation of my neigh- 
bors. You have a certain standing in this 
community, Gumbs, and I want you to 
support my—ah—plans for the future of 
Flamingo, if they are so kind as to want me 
for—ah—for mayor. The contents of this 
letter will be kept strictly between us. The 
sheriff of Pensacola writes me, Gumbs, 
that if you have given the impression 
around here that you are wanted in Pensa- 
cola for murder, that impression is incor- 
rect. He says you never had the nerve 
even to point a gun at anybody. He says 
you were run out of there ten years ago by: 
aman to whom you owed money, and far 
from being wanted in Pensacola, that city 
is a better place for your continued ab- 
sence.” 

Gumbs made no sound or sign, lankly 
standing on the edge of the shadow. But it 
seemed to Mr. Pinsher that he diminished 
a little in size. 

“These are harsh words, Gumbs,” Mr. 
Pinsher went on expansively. “I shall not 
repeat them. You have a future in Fla- 
mingo. The question of my marriage with 
Miss Gumbs is, of course, quite closed.” 
Mr. Pinsher’s hand stole to his mustache, 
which he curled jauntily upward. He re- 
membered the tender flush upon the face 
of the girl Uanna. ‘“‘If, however, Gumbs, 
by any chance the present Mrs. Pinsher 
should care to make our separation legal, I 
am willing to say that your interesting 
daughter has an excellent possibility of 
becoming—ah—the first mayoress of Fla- 
mingo. That is all, I think. Good night, 
Gumbs. We must have another meeting 
soon. Look out for thestep. Good night.” 
And Mr. Pinsher returned smilingly to his 
lamp, murmuring with a gracious gesture 
of his arm, ‘‘His Honor, the mayor of 
Flamingo.” 
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“Huh! And They Call This a Free Country!” 
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Not only at 
heel and toe—but 


all over! 


OST hosiery is protected at the heel 

and toe, but hosiery reinforced all 

over is a new development, made possible by 
the amazing ‘Tru-fab process— Bi-Spinning* 


The neglected area is neglected no longer. 


* Bi-Spinning 
The secret of Bi-Spinning lies in the fact that 
it imparts double strength to every thread with- 
out increasing bulk or weight. It invisibly rein- 
forces the hosiery all over, adding extra months of 
wear. Bi-Spinning is an exclusive Tru-fab process. 


Well-dressed men in the Metropolitan cen- 
ters were the first to welcome this new 
hosiery. Its smart appearance, its smooth, 
snug fit, its wonderful 
the amazingly 
make an irresistible appeal. 


wearing qualities, 
moderate 
prices, 

You need only buy a pair of 'T'ru-fab Bi- 
Spun socks, put them on and wear them, 
to realize their many advantages over ordi- 
nary socks. 

The best shops now have the smart Tru-fab pat- 


terns for Spring and Summer. In wool, silk, rayon 
and lisle, and in combinations of these materials, the 


new numbers exemplify Fash- 
25¢ lo $1 


ion’s' latest dictate. They are 
priced at 
Do not accept substitutes. If you have any dif- 
ficulty in securing Tru-fab Bi-Spun Hosiery, write 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Ciimax Hostery MILs, 
Athens, Georgia 


Two of the newest Tru-fab Patterns retailing for 
$1.00. Many other attractive patterns and shades 
priced at soc to’7§c. Solid colors in lisle for 35c. 


>eQUIIITY (jentleman 


LEADS BY MORE THAN 
THREE TO ONE 


MANUFACTURER of a product selling 

exclusively to farmers recently sent a 

questionnaire to dealers in seeds in all 
parts of the United States. 


This questionnaire asked each dealer to 
indicate his choice of the farm publication 
that would be most effective in bringing 
customers into his store. 


The result was as follows: 


The Country Gentleman 559 
2nd Farm Paper - - - 171 
3rd Farm Paper - - - 117 
4th Farm Paper - - - 108 


That’s the verdict of men who know what 
they are talking about from their own per- 
sonal experience—overwhelming testimony 
as to the power and influence of The 
Country Gentleman—the Modern Farm 
Paper—with the American farmer of today. 


veOUETY Gentlema 


The Modern Farm Paper 


Three years for $1 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Ihis lustrous white paint 
can’t hold dirt! 
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(MING easily removes the worst smudges from walls 
spodwork painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


§ lustrous paint is actually so satin-smooth it can’t hold 
ind so durable you can wash it a hundred times with- 


fury to the surface! 


4 most expensive enamel is not more handsome—yet 
@:d Sunlight costs much less and requires fewer coats. 


Hddition, the Rice Process of making Barreled 
jat enables it to resist the “yellowing ten- 
3’ It is guaranteed to remain white longer than 
iss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
the same conditions. 


hyone can apply Barreled Sunlight smoothly 
tout leaving brush-marks. 


pomece * * 


@)USANDS of the finest homes now prefer 
Srreled Sunlight for painting walls and wood- 
& It means bathrooms white, clean and wash- 
tom floor to ceiling—kitchen walls spotless 


iviting—woodwork from which smudges and 
Snarks can be wiped with a damp cloth! 


ga the largest users of paint find Barreled Sunlight’s 
tir qualities an actual economy. There is a saving 
tibor cost of application, because Barreled Sunlight, 
4iing no varnish, is easy to apply with brush or 
Fand it covers remarkably. Once on the walls, 
iz takes the place of frequent, costly repainting. 


aeled Sunlight is sold in cans from % pint to 5 gal- 


tad in 55-gallon and 30-gallon steel drums. Where 
than one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
€:oat first. 


édirections in coupon below for obtaining further 
tration or a sample can. , 


| mies. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
16-C DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
N¢ York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
Sa Francisco—156 Eddy Street Philadelphia—1003 Bailey Bidg. 


iktors in all principal cities Dealers everywhere 


' 
| 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. 


If you prefer a tint— 
here’s an easy way 


By simply adding colors-in-oil to 
Barreled Sunlight white, you can 
obtain exactly the tint you want to 
match any scheme of interior dec- 
oration. Ask your dealer about the 
new Barreled Sunlight Tinting Col- 
ors, in handy tubes. These colors 
are almost liquid, blending easily 
and quickly with Barreled Sunlight. 
In quantities of 5 gallons or over we 
tint to order at the factory, without 
extra charge. 


farreled Sunlight 


WASHING REMOVES THE DIRT BUT NOT THE PAINT 


SOS 


EVERYWHERE people are using Barreled Sunlight instead of ordinary 
white paints and more expensive enamels. It gives walls and woodwork 
a beautiful, satin-smooth, lasting whiteness—washable as tile. 


e 


THE MICROSCOPE TELLS YOU WHY 
BARRELED SUNLIGHT IS EASY TO KEEP CLEAN 


These photographs of paint surfaces were made through a 
powerful microscope. Each paint was magnified to the same 
high degree. The astonishing contrast shows why Barreled 
Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, un- 
broken and non-porous. It resists dirt and washes like tile. 


Ordinary Flat Finish 
White Paint 


Barreled Sunlight 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
16-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me literature on the use of Barreled Sunlight in— 


Check 0 Homes Commercial Buildings 
O Institutions D Industrial Plants 


Enclosed also find ten cents for a sample can of Barreled Sunlight to be 
mailed postpaid. 
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One of the 
World’s Finest Trains 


Will take you in speed and comfort to 
the principal cities of the solidly substan- 
tial South. On this splendid’ all-steel and 
all-Pullman train you will find every com- 
fort and luxury of the modern hotel or home 
—shower baths, maid and valet service, 
radio-observation and club cars, inter-com-* | 
municating drawing rooms and compart- 
ments—and the famous L. & N. dining-car 
service all the way from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans and Pensacola and from Cincinnati 
to Memphis. 


Other fast and well-equipped L. & N. 
trains afford direct through service from 
the East through Cincinnati or Atlanta 
(via “Crescent Ltd.” and “The Piedmont 
Ltd.”); from the Central West through 
Cincinnati, Louisville and Evansville; from 
the Northwest through Evansville and St. 
Louis; from the West and Southwest through 
Memphis and New Orleans; and from the 
Southeast through Montgomery and 
Pensacola. 


You Can Enjoy Life 
And Live Better 


In the wide-awake Southland—the territory 
served by this Railroad. No matter what 
your age or vocation, or what your experi- 
ence has been, there are more opportuni- 
ties for you in this great, growing South- 
land than in the more-thickly-populated 
sections, where competition is keener, living 
costs higher and progressive development 
has reached its maximum. 


This Railroad offers no land for sale and 
cannot undertake to find employment for 
those interested in the Southland, but it is 
prepared to furnish instructive and authentic 
information about the agricultural, the in- 
dustrial and the tourist’s attractions of this 
great land of present and permanent op- 
portunities. 


Write today to R. D. Pusey, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, Room 300, Ninth St. and Broadway, 
Louisville, Kentucky, for descriptive booklet 
and further information about any particular 
city or section of the L. & N.-served South 
in which you are interested. 


Photographs show:—men’s shower; dining 
car; maid service; valet service; observa- 
tion car; enjoying radio; ladies’ loung- 
ing room; parlor car; club car. 
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Otter Slide 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


P WHERE the waters of Saddleback 
Fountain 
Gleamed in the crater of Saddleback Moun- 
tain 
Nigik the Otter lived happy and cool, 
Catching the trout of the silvery pool. 
Hungrily watched through the bowery chinks 
Waguc the Fox and Pizimo the Lynx; 
Waguce the Fox, that carnivorous plotter, 
Schemed the destruction of Nigik the 
Otter. 


Greedy Pizimo and Waguc the sly 

Dug out the dam of the lake of the sky; 

Wildly the waters of Saddleback Fountain 

Gushed down the gully of Saddleback Moun- 
tain, 

Draining the basin as dry as a blotter. 

Great was the peril of Nigik the Otter! 


Fast as he could from those demons of 
slaughter 

Floundered the Otter, whose refuge is water ; 

After him over the slithery rocks 

Bounded Pizimo and Waguc the Fox. 

Swift on the hill were the feet of the two; 

What was a web-footed Otter to do? 


Nigik sat down on his hawnches and gs}. 
Nigik the Otter tobogganed, he did! 


Down through the gorges and over the 
ledges, 
Skimming the bowlders with moss-padd 
edges, 
Down with a rush that no hummock eo 
slacken, 
Over the Indian pipe and the bracken, 
Down with ineredible divings and lurch | 
Under the hemlocks, the balsams, the bir, 
Twinkle-leaf poplars and aspens a-quiy| 
Down to the ripple of Saddleback River | 
Down, at a pace that grew hotter and jy 
Coasting to safety came Nigik the Oiler, 


Still on the mountain a ribbon of brown 
Shows you where Nigik the Otter slid 
down. 
Still where the flow of the river is deep, | 
Still where the bank of the river is steep,| 
Otters and otter kits, joyously gliding, 
Plunge to the pool where the square-tails ( 
hiding, 
Singing their father’s escape from the pk 
Boasting the coasting of Nigik the Otter | 
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Ot to a Good Star 


She Understands— 


the importance of good, wholesome food; 


the economy that saves cost without sacrifice 
of quality. 


She Wants— 


the convenience—the efficiency—in her 
housekeeping that will leave her time for all 
the other things she wants to do. 


She puts a case of Pet Milk on her pantry shelf. 


She Knows— 


that Pet Milk can be diluted to suit any 
need she has for milk; 

that it will save butter and eggs, yet give the 
“cream and butter flavor” to her cooking; 
that it will serve in place of cream for table 
use and cooking; 

that it serves in place of double cream—it 
whips. 

Send for our free book “You can save on your 
milk bill.” It shows how Pet Milk on your 
pantry shelf will give you better food, at lower 
cost, with greater convenience. 

Pet Milk costs no more than ordinary milk— 
less than half as much as cream. 

Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk 

preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk 

nothing is added to the puce milk, 
PET MILK COMPANY 


(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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... the same care—the same 
ingredients you would 
use at home 


HAT are the ingredients your baker of today 
puts into his bread? 


Just thesame you would use to mix your dough. Whole 
milk, granulated sugar, table salt, pure shortening, 
flour. Nothing different. 


But what drands of ingredients does he use? 


Again—the same as you yourself would choose. 
Brands that are on your own kitchen shelves. Brands 
nationally advertised—of known quality. 


Now—what about the mixing and baking? 


In this, your modern baker does not work alone. He 
has joined forces with the scientific world—with men 
and women who are devoting their lives to the study 
of your needs in food. 


Allguesswork iseliminated. His methodsand formulas 
—his “‘rising time’’ and oven heat—are the result of 
countless experiments—checked and rechecked by 
thousands of dietitians, biological chemistsand trained 
bakery engineers. 


You cannot eat too much of the good wholesome bread 
your baker serves you today. The healthy growth of 
children demands it. Grown-ups need it more than any 
other food to.supply their daily energy—3 times a day. 
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More than 15,000 bakers use Gold Medal Flour. 
Because it acts uniformly. In all their baking. 


At least 50% of baking success depends upon the 
way a flour acts in the oven. But the average flour 
may not always act the same. Because—although the 
same chemically—it may often differ in baking results. 


The one way a miller can tell how his flour will act 
is to bake with it himself. That is why we bake loaves 
from samples of each run of Gold Medal Flour at each 
mill. In one of our Test Bakeshops. And each must 
produce the same delicious and nourishing bread. 


Thus bakers who use Gold Medal Flour are sure of 
serving you thesame high quality of loaf each day. You 
cannot eat too much of such good wholesome bread. 
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A special word to bakers 


If you are not receiving the Gold Medal Bakers? Service 
write for details. This service is free. Many hundreds 
of bakers use it regularly. They are delighted with it. It 
1s worth looking into. Write now. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR- Ovzen-tested 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN | 


Copyr.1926, Washburn Crosby Company 


How bakers make 
your bread.... toda 


“*Scoring’’ a loaf—the baker’s final rigid test 
on sample loaves from each daily bake. He 
makes a careful check of appearance, crust, 
volume, break and shred, texture, color, ten- 
derness and flavor. 
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WAsmBURM'S 


SOLD MEDAL 
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Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station cooking talks forwomen every Mon., Wed. I 
(WCCO—416.4 meters}, St. Paul—Minne- and Fri., at 10:45 A. M. By Betty Croc eS il 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept i 


“Service to the Northavest’’ a 
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Next year theyll go to school - and authorities 
are advising mothers to build up a fund of mental 
and physical energy now. Rule No.l is a hot cereal 


——__ 


breakfast of Cream of-Wheat. For thirty years 
specialists have reco mrended it and children loved it. 


Copyright 1926, Cream of Wheat Company 


A reproduction of this painting No. 103 will be sent free on 
request. Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Will Rogers 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT JOHNSON 


{/'E just swung in off a Round-up of the entire United States and Florida. It 
aid for quite a bit of speculation as to just what the trip was made for. Most 
jigzoncerns send out men to make practical demonstrations of their various com- 
acities and most people thought I was demonstrating So-and-So’s Chewing Gum. 
w.otice I didn’t mention any name in there.. That’s because nobody made it worth 
timention any particular name. They never thought this article would ever get 
hee. 1 could have put some Firm’s name up there where I said So-and-So’s 
sell as not. Well, all I can say is that they lost a chance of getting their name in 
‘yg and growing periodical, one which has never had a boom but just a steady 
exshy growth. Others thought the Tour was subsidized by Durham, North Carolina, 
uite the inhaling and match-scratching population of this 
rar-Republic on the merits of Durham’s Bovine industry. 
‘yiich was libelous to me. One—just one, thank Goodness— 
isatured individual went so far as to suggest that I was 
im around over the country for a filthy financial reason. 
in could have been farther from the truth than that state- 
. Nhy, there was times when I didn’t 

thik about what I was going to get— 

tsleep part of the time. 


home in Dearborn and I was talking to him about something some man had just said, 
and he replied, “Yes, but you never want to judge by talk. Your mouth is just a 
camouflage of what your mind is thinking.””’ That was a pretty wise crack, and was 
issued by the smartest man in America. 

Henry Ford knows less about books and more about everything else that means 
something than any man living. Making automobiles is the worst thing he does. 
So I was like Uncle Henry said—I had kept them camouflaged as to my real object. Now 
I am not going to be like a lot of our ex-prominent men have been lately—wait until the 
parties concerned are all dead and then frame up their memoirs and publish them. I 
will tell you why I went out: I wanted to find a campaign issue for the Democratic 
Party. So that is the truth of why the tour was 
made. 

Why, you ask, did I want to locate an issue for the 
Democratic Party? I belong to neither party polit- 
ically. Both parties have their good and bad times, 
only they have them at different times. They are 
each good when they are out, and each bad when 
they are in. But I did it out of pure sportsmanship, 
just for the sake of a real race. I have all my life 


-¢a matter of fact nobody ever knew 
vb I made that trip, and so that is why 
ging to tell it to you now. And the 


admired great sportsmen such as Thomas Lipton, 
bless his old Scotch and Soda lined gizzard. He is 
loved the world over because he is its greatest sports- 


art of it, nobody got wise to what I Pg man. They love him because he loses. It would be 
‘us out for. It looked like I was just 
oll my little riddles, but all the time 
-gnission. J remember one time Mr. 


y’ord said to me when I was at his 
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Why, You Ask, Did I Want to Locate an Issue for the Democratic Party? 


| a 


a shame to spoil him by having him win. The Keenes, 
the Whitneys—America is mangy with great sportsmen. 

But after all what is the greatest sporting event we have 
in America? Why, our national election, of course—that 
is, it used to be. But for the last few years the thing has 
been deteriorating, and so one-sided that you can’t even 
get an audience to watch it. Some papers have quit pub- 
lishing the result of them. At the last election they didn’t 
even count the votes, they just used the old tally that was 
cast for Mr. Harding. Why, in the old days elections used 
to be so close that people would bet on them. One time, 
I have heard, it got as close as even money. 

Now what has caused this late one-sided or cock-eyed 
situation to arise? Why, an issue, of course; so that is 
why I took it upon myself to go out and see if I couldn’t 
dig one up. You ask, what would have been my reward? 
Why, the reward of a true sportsman, the reward of seeing 
a real race. If I could have found an issue I would have 
gone down in the sporting annals of American History— 
that would have been my reward. If I could have found 
an issue, think what we could have witnessed at.the next 
election! Why, it would have been published in the papers 
what day the election was to be held on. People would 
have held meetings again. I wouldn’t be surprised if they 
would have buttons with pictures on them again. New 
York would get back to its old habit of: voting at just as 
many precincts as you would haul them to. 


Wanted Opponents, Not Victims 


Wey the last few elections people haven’t even taken 
interest enough to vote once, much less all day. Just 
think if I had been responsible for creating an election where 
people would have fist fights at the polls like they used to. 
If I could have unearthed an issue, think what would have 
happened even in the White House. Instead of Mr. Cool- 
idge pressing an electric button opening the Prune Pre- 
servers Political Powwow at Fresno, California, he would 
have been there opening it personally, and telling them 
what he would do if reélected for that great wrinkled in- 
dustry, and how he had never eaten a grapefruit for break- 
fast in his life. Instead of reading his speech over the radio 
and saying good night, he would be out there on the 
platform saying good night per- 

sonally, while wiping perspi- 

ration with one hand, shaking 

the hand of a colored voter 

with the other and kissing a fe- 

male district leader’s baby, all 

simultaneously and at once. 
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Those are some of the things that would have happened 
if I had been successful in my research work. Why, a 
Democratic issue would have replaced High School drink- 
ing parties as a national topic of conversation. I don’t say 
the issue would have won; it don’t matter if it wouldn’t, 
but it would have madea race. That’s what we want again— 
a race. We don’t want to be compelled just to bet on the 
size of the majority; we want to bet on which one will 
win. 

I could fight Jack Dempsey and you could bet on it. 
Of course, you wouldn’t bet on who would win, but you 
would bet on how many feet out of the ring he would 
knock me, or how long it would take me to come to. I 
wanted to gét politics back on a competitive basis. 

There is no use in the Democrats meeting every four 
years and just drafting a victim. What they want to start 
doing again is to nominate an Opponent. In some com- 
petitive events it is still an honor, and you are also the 
recipient of considerable cash, to finish second in a race, 
but politics is not listed among these games. They have 
never been able to dope out second money in a political 
race. I wanted to bring elections back where they occu- 
pied almost as much importance as the World’s Series or 
the Champion Horseshoe Pitching Contest. 

I figured it out and I said it can’t be the candidates 
themselves. Here was Jimmy Cox, a fine man, and Gover- 
nor of a great state. He never stopped a strike, I’ll admit, 
but on the other hand, he never allowed one to get started. 
He had never been in the Senate, but that should have 
been an asset instead of a liability. The Senate has fur- 
nished more officeholders and less Presidents than any in- 
dustry we have. He and his opponent were both from the 
same state and both were newspapermen. Yet he was 
beaten so far that we thought he got the directions of the 
course mixed up and had started the other way. Yet I 
doubt if there was a single vote cast against him for per- 
sonal reasons. Then four years later they had what they 
humorously called another election. What happened that 
time? Why, they stayed in convention so long trying to 
pick out a man that: the election was over before they 
could get a picture made of him to show the voters who he 
was. The money they should have spent in the campaign 
they spent on convention hotel expenses. When they 
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finally adjourned through exhaustion their treas 
as flat as the back of a bob-haired girl’s head, _ 
Yet if ability or previous condition of servitudeay 
to anything, which of course it don’t, why, the m; 
picked had everything. He had held some of the 
and most responsible positions in the gift of our ¢| 
He had been our ambassador to England—and We ; 
kid England and make them think they are the m| 
portant of all our foreign embassies. He was one Ar} 
that could converse with an Englishman without | 
of an interpreter. He had been elected head of the| 
ican Bar Association—that’s a gang of Lawyers wh } 
that if you are not one of them you are in romy ; 
tellectually. He was good enough to be at their 
and they take that association as serious as a Char: 
Commerce does a cold-potato luncheon. i 


A Tight Rope for a Platform 


Wt BREED race horses for class and they oes | 
true to form, but not so in politics. John W. Da| 
class to burn. Some claimed he had worked for Me, 
Company. My Lord, that’s all we all do—work fo) 
gan, only he was smart enough to get paid for it— 
pay Morgan. Well, what happened? Why, they ga | 
a platform to run on called Honesty. The voters | 
laughing at it so much they couldn’t go to the | 
wasn’t a platform; it was a tight wire. Bird Millms| 
the Ringling show couldn’t have stayed on it wi 
umbrellas. | 
Honesty in Politics! If the Democrats coul| 
brought back to life Thomas Jefferson, he couldn’ 
carried his own precinct on that platform. Of coun! 
Davis was defeated. Another good man bit the d| 
the lack of a ground plan. No higher type of mi| 
sonally ever signed an entry blank, but you can’t 
nothing. \ 
The Democrats have got to have some motive || 
the salary. So I just wanted to try to keep anoth«| 
man from being ashamed to stay up and listen to the) | 
in 1928. I hit out through the North first, New York | 
but they were so busy with their smuggling from ( 
that I couldn’t find out anything from them, The | 
but one ambition, and that is to show New York Ci! 
they are not the whole thing. That’s their life issu | 
I even went so far as to have a Thanksgiving | 
with Norman Mack at his home in Buffalo, thinking | 
he had heard something, for I knew he had been m| 
with his nose to the ground for eight years, trying {| 
up an issue scent. | 
I didn’t let him know my business; I just let or} 
there to see Niagara Falls, as when I was married 1. 
have enough money to go 
I just casually asked him 
an issue; you know, as |} 
there was no importance 
kind of like a Chicago 
shooting only one man. 
Mr. Mack replied, | 


even pick up a back tr 
bark at.” 
(Continued on Page ol 
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EIONT LEVIER composed the letter after a 
1021 which he had read somewhere in a news- 
air. He was a very poor letter writer, but he 
, cellent memory. He began: 


ast Elena: By the 
‘oireceive this every- 
vibe over. At sunset 
aing out the dinghy, 
ib: to go on shore, 
call not return. I 
orour sake and mine 
sul not be found. I 
alays loved the sea 
-;ould make a good 


” 


r jace, 


od 


ya of course, inaccu- 
» sy that he loved the 
x he wondered if this 
aneerity would hurt 
4} knew as well as he 
aihe had bought the 
asimply because it 
iy cheap and because 
ati to cut a figure— 
al even more aston- 
fure. Still, the sen- 
‘el well. He took the 
djached and critical 
int as he had taken 
s:cessful palming-off 
‘bus Rembrandt. He 
n 


kaw how this act of 
wi distress you, but 
ui believe that I have 
erative. Life has be- 
tolerable. My rea- 
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pised again. At this 
nither the newspaper 

br his own inven- 
sscame to his assist- 
adit was typical that 
it, as asolution, never 
‘etohim. Or perhaps 
‘tomuch. In his own 
is cynical, gutter-rat 
et he had discovered 
vevhere pride nursed 
eda pride of that 
sar variety —sensi- 
aure of other values 
thse of unscrupulous 
ss-was like a mental 
;. fe couldn’t live with 
1 ie fact inspired him. 
‘gi to write again: 


omonths past I have 
sffering intolerably, 
ccrding to the special- 
vhm I have consulted 
isnothing to be done. 


hs 


By I. fl. IR. Wylie 
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career was broken and had become worthless, he could 
remember that it had once seemed splendid. 

The Ravendale Vandyke was in the market. The fact 
did not attain a headline in the morning papers. And yeta 
small, significant world was 
set astir. Art dealers of two 
hemispheres awoke to pas- 
sionate activity, tormented 
their librarians for authentic 
pedigrees, tested the market 
for prospective millionaire 
purchasers, and finally came 
swarming in person to the 
scene of action, hiding, un- 
der a semiworldly, semiar- 
tistic suavity, instincts and 
intentions that were as rapa- 
cious as those of any com- 
pany promoter. Still, theirs 
was a gentlemanly—even a 
romantic profession. 

Therein had lain Fremont 
Levier’s personal handicap, 
for at heart he was neither 
gentlemanly nor romantic. 
In the East End junk shop 
where he had begun his ca- 
reer he had learned a number 
of things—how to fake furni- 
ture and pictures and cheat 
clever men. He had, in fact, 
learned everything that his 
employer could teach him; 
and because he had an in- 
nate flair for values and a 
ferocious ambition, a great 
deal more besides. And that 
knowledge—that sixth sense 
of his—had stood him in 
good stead the day when the 
real thing, disguised under 
dirt and shame, had come 
his way. He had stood be- 
fore the poor battered mas- 
terpiece, his heart pounding 
against his ribs, torn between 
an absolute certainty and a 
dreadful distrust of such a 
miracle. 

But the certainty, the faith 
in his own judgment had 
won. Without a word or 
sign, he had bought the thing 
for himself, out of his own 
wretched savings, cutting the 
ground from under his em- 
ployer’s feet, rising at almost 
one bound from the East 
End Shop to Bond Street— 
the most spectacular rise in 
the history of his profession. 
Yes, even now the memory 
of those days could thrill him 
so that the blood rose in his 
dark cheeks. 


ripect of a long, hope- 
icc———”? He Let the Silence 
e(rse they would discover that there was nothing the 
srvith him. And even as he wrote it, the sunlight 
t» open porthole resting warmly on his dark, virile 
, ie sentence had an almost comic look. He was so 
hand resolutely alive, like a wiry fox terrier with its 
pzked to every sound of life. Never mind. The 
iewould speak fluently of a tragic illusion and of the 
wl of the fierce modern world on a sensitive artistic 
elment. There would be references to his career and 
‘tat he had done for art—references mugged up by 
oiner for the event. And in the end twelve citizens 
d ring in a verdict of temporary insanity, with per- 
éshy word of sympathy for the lovely, broken- 
‘young widow. At least she was young and lovely, 
th newspapers would inevitably declare that she was 
erhearted. Perhaps in her own fashion and for her 
resons, she would be heartbroken. She would see how 
: all was. Then she would find some poem in the 
r Book of Verse which would cover the ground of 
mtion, and be gently, pathetically consoled. 
ve; Elena—sweet, romantical Blena! 
Ses, there was Roger Owen, that honest, gallant 
lean—not to be forgotten in the matter of consola- 
- le would talk about a miraculous intervention of 


Lengthen Out Until it Became an Admission of Their Swift, Amazing Intimacy 


Providence, and they would both feel, in their baffling up- 
rightness, that this death was their reward of virtue. 
Honest folk were queer cattle, but they had the best of it. 

Sweet Elena, all the same! 

He reread what he had written, and an unconscious 
smile, faint yet pervasive, gathered in his face, lending its 
foreign leanness a look of vivid and ironic life. His reasons! 
From any angle they were crazy enough to justify any ver- 
dict. And yet it was true that he had no choice. Why not? 

There was still an hour till sunset. No one would disturb 
him. Beyond the sleepy lap of water against the yacht’s 
sides, he was becalmed in a profound silence. Here was an 
admirable opportunity to trace out the devious, sub- 
conscious path by which he had traveled to this point. 
For he realized now that he had always shirked the issue— 
that mentally he had drifted until there was no turning 
back. Suppose he faced it out—the whole business—right 
from the beginning, after the traditional fashion of dying 
men. 

1 
E REMEMBERED the beginning very clearly. It 
was not only because of Elena. Even now that first 
visit to Ravendale meant something apart from her. It 
had marked the high light of his career; and though that 


But one thing he had not 
learned. He was, in fact, 
still Fremont Levier. It was 
true that his transactions had become honest because it 
was impossible to be dishonest in Bond Street and sur- 
vive. But he did not feel honest or care about honesty, 
save as a business method. And that profound skepticism 
cracked the frankness of his fine eyes like a flaw. He had 
acquired manner and an inconspicuously perfect tailor, 
and he had a slender dark beauty, virile yet delicate, like 
a rapier—a sort of D’Artagnan fougue that fascinated even 
his enemies. It was as though a knight-errant, cap-a-pie, 
had plunged into the picture business. 

But he did not convince himself. He did not even try. 
He knew too much about fakes. He was too deeply 
aware of the occasional sixth sense in others which could 
always penetrate his fine veneer. Sometimes, indeed, he 
had a superstitious belief that one day he would be found 
out—terribly found out—though in what way he could not 
imagine, since he had become relatively straightforward. 
And that queer distrustfulness was like one weak spot in 
him. 

It weakened him particularly that day on the way to 
Ravendale. For one thing, there was so much at stake— 
more than money. Levier cared very little about money. 
He wanted power, he wanted prestige. The Ravendale 
Vandyke might cost him his last penny; but if it set him 
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head and shoulders above his rivals, the gain would still be 
heavily on his side. He knew that Vardon, De Bourgoyne, 
all the big men, had preceded him and had made offers 
cunningly estimated. Sir John Ravendale himself, black- 
guardly old ruin that he was, knew what he was selling. At 
the last there would be a cutthroat struggle in which sheer 
personality would play a decisive part. 

In the train, this fact had seemed a reassurance. Levier 
knew that he charmed people with his fiery enthusiasms, 
his air of gallantry and 
heroic enterprise. And for 


Here were priceless things. They were no more aware of 
their pricelessness than well-bred people are aware of their 
own breeding. They bore themselves with indifference. 
They were not there as the expression of some inflated 
vanity. They had been made and cherished carelessly by a 
robust people who had gloried in being alive and had loved 
beauty without knowing or caring that they loved it. 
They and Ravendale had grown together—were so inter- 
woven in their very fabric that the thought of tearing them 


that matter he knew how 
to meet a blackguard on 
his own ground. But after- 
ward, as the shabby car 
which had been sent to 
meet him turned into the 
weather-worn gates of 
Ravendale, he was con- 
scious of a failing cer- 
tainty. A child of close, 
infested houses and streets, 
he had never been at ease 
in the wide, empty spaces; 
and there had been some- 
thing today in the clean 
country air and the twist- 
ing lanes, veiled in the 
pale, maidenly green of 
early spring, which had 
made him restless and self- 
distrustful. 

Now, as he recognized, 
with the connoisseur’s dis- 
passionate appreciation, 
the sad dignity of the ar- 
morial lions that stared 
blankly down at him from 
their high pillars of gray- 
stone, the unrest tightened 
its hold. Afterward the 
whole emotional experi- 
ence had seemed like a pre- 
monition. The lovely, 
ruined avenue, rank with 
weeds and suffocating 
with greedy, parasitical 
growths, the beauty of 
Ravendale itself, standing 
forlornly at the end of the 
vista, as though in a mist 
of tears, challenged him as 
the adventurer and spirit- 
ual vagabond that he was. 
Not that he was ashamed. 
He was rather proud of his 
own cynical, amoral devi- 
ousness. And he had no 
respect at all for the things 
that Ravendale stood for. 
The place was moribund 
and almost absurdly mean- 
ingless in a world which 
had passed it by. Never- 
theless, it was real. It was 
fearlessly, utterly itself, 
and it had the penetration 
of its stark sincerity. Be- 
side it the fake became the 
fake. 

It had found Levier 
out at the first contact, 
and he did not want to be 
found out. It was simply 


not good business. He bit 
his lip on his faunlike, 
ironic smile. 

“If I’m to pull this off,” he thought, “I’ve got to bea 
good boy—yes, by the Lord Harry, I’ve got to be good!”’ 


Imr 


O HE came to Ravendale with the best intentions—the 
best intentions of getting the Ravendale Vandyke at 
all costs. 

Ravendale had never been more than a manor house. 
Now it was little more than aruin. Its possessions, like a 
faithful retinue, had marched with it shoulder to shoulder 
and step by step along the same road. The cracked front- 
age, the finely molded doors, from which the varnish was 
stripped in leprous patches, the greasy, moist-eyed old man 
who led Levier through the shadows and silences of long, 
melancholy passages were members of a dying. body. 
Levier snuffed the dank atmosphere as of a charnel house. 
And yet some spirit of an ancient loveliness held out, 
undaunted and unbeaten—perhaps in its essence in- 
destructible. Levier, standing in the dim light of a mul- 
lioned window, recognized it—paid a willing if dispassionate 
homage. 


It Was as Though the Vandyke Child Had Grown Up and Stepped Out of Her Fairy Stuart 


Kingdom Into a World Which Had Pitilesslty Despoiled Her 


asunder made Levier himself wince with a very momentary 
regret. For he saw that some of them could not survive. 
Their frail life would be snuffed out at the first breath of 
exile. A pity. Someone ought to take over the place, 
lock, stock and barrel. And yet who would—who could? 
Who would want as home a derelict which yet would be 
forever measuring him by its own immutable, intolerable 
and outworn standards? Not Fremont Levier, at any rate. 

Other things would survive; the Vandyke over the high 
stone mantelpiece, for instance. A wonderful specimen 
and a lovely subject. The Stuart child, so quaintly un- 
childlike in her stiff brocades and rigidly embroidered 
dress, her dark red hair threaded with pearls, her fingers 
gem-laden, looked down at him with an age-old pathos. 
He made her a little bow, his eyes narrowed and bright 
like a hunter’s. ’ 

“You and I belong to each other at first sight,’’ he as- 
sured her. “And I will make some millionaire bleed 
dollars for you.”’ 

For he was still in his thirties and had an impish, 
whimsical temper. 


: Zl 
The old servant had left him. He was alone 
loneliness of the dim library had a queer q 
seemed to seep into him, penetrating him with ana 
of odd, unimportant conditions. He knew, for 
that though decay gnawed at the place, there y 
other force in opposition, fighting it step by step, | 
force, he fancied, but gallant and devoted. Somer 
these books, these mellowed Chinese Chippendale 
whose golds and browns shone like the surface of de! 
water in sunlight; | 
worn carpet unde} 
had known someg) 
ious, resolute need 
was it? Not the| 
ghost who had slid | 
side him, bent and| 
looking with indi. 
“Well?” Levi. 
mured. } 
“T’m sorry, sir | 
my best.” 
“That means | 
done nothing, I St 
“Well, sir, the 
man who spoke to | 
I was just to pick | 
thing I heard, j 
you’d show youra | 
tion, so to speak.”| 
“Oh, yes, of || 
Levier laid a foldi| 
note on the table| 
reach of the withe | 
dirty hand. “Goj} 
“As I was sayin| 
did what I could, 
sieur De Bourg 
think they call | 


here last night. 
about, sir, at dinn 
Sir John got do 
savage, but I didr| 
nothing of what the’ 
man said you wai| 
know. Sir John wa: 
of his queer moods- | 
ing heavy, sir, and) 
stories.” j 
Levier knew en! 
the Ravendale rep | 
to picture the sce 
was exasperated w. 
rapacious old fool : 
him, but not dis 
He simply told | 
that he had pulled 
his strings and thai 
broken. a | 
“When was the’ 
here? Perhaps yi, 
tell me that much.’ 
“Two days ago, | 
heard him say —— 
The bent figure 
to come to life like 
leaf fluttered by a! 
wind. Levier was | 
that something ha! 
pened. He turned! 
Afterward he wond: 
what he felt then w 
a direct, instinctive | 
nition of fate—an e:/ 
dinary and almost: 
sense of finality, ast! 
whatever he did he) 
not escape. But th | 
long afterward. At the moment, he thought that i 
annoyed at the interruption and not a little anxious! 
newcomer standing against the curtained doorway ha 
and overheard. And that mixed emotion was C0): 
further by sheer astonishment at the girl herself. It 
though the Vandyke child had grown up and stepp'' 
of her fairy Stuart kingdom into a world which pit: 
despoiled her. The princely apparel, the pear. in th: 
red hair, which she wore plaited tightly about her’ 
were gone. She was poorly yet neatly dressed, a5 St 
exile should be. Indeed, his second thought of her wa! 
she looked starved starved and frightened, and yet | 
defiant too. Her red-brown eyes met his with an uns! 
hostility. If he wasn’t very careful he would have an ¢ 
in the household, and that he could not afford. T! 
what he believed he was thinking. Shean | 
The old servant muttered, fluttering the newspa 
the table. ae, 
“As I said, sir, perhaps you could wait a while 
inquire. Sir John hasn’t been very well. Hesaid he 
see no one og | 


oom 
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e uttered again and vanished, the bank note with 
living them together. Levier knew then—at least 
y:onscious part of him knew. He had never been in- 
te in women, and if ever he thought of them at all it 
wh an ironic contempt. In the jungle whence he 
e, nere Was no room for emotional luxuries, so that it 
li: a stroke of lightning. He did not know that the 
<eras devastating. On the contrary, he felt suddenly 
-}ppy and strong, sure of himself. She came slowly 
erwatching him, and he looked back steadily, not 
mor making any pretense whatever. It was part of 
y:m—this reckless appearance of boyish sincerity as 
gihe flung all his cards on the table, saying, ‘‘That’s 
- am—that’s what I feel. Now do what you like 
it 4 
vre M. Fremont Levier, aren’t you?” 
vy And you’re Elizabeth Clairvaulx,” he answered 


\f name is Elena,” she corrected gravely. 

ow. But I’d been thinking of that portrait up 
s,I think you are more than her descendant. She 
agie back to life.” 

ws a queer, significant beginning, especially.as they 
jth so grave about it. Deep in himself Levier was 
hi with delight over her, but he knew at once that 
w: gentle and serious, and that even a smile would 
4« her off like a distrustful bird. Her voice was like 
vo, for that matter—clear and small and sweetly 
il}. 

(ben think I am her ghost,’’ she murmured. 

(7, I think that after all I would rather that you were 
eliion of hers,’ Levier spoke back. ‘“‘She wasn’t 
iw her pale color deepen with astonishment and he 
1 ave hugged himself. Oh, he was astute—damned 
ve And yet he loved her, already, headlong, with all 
xavagant verve of his temperament. He could have 
ner hands and kissed them. He could have knelt to 
‘ere was an atmosphere about her that intoxicated 
b its utter difference from anything he had ever 
Ht 


It was austere and sweet, not of this world—not of 
Fremont Levier’s world. 

“How did you know?” she asked. 

“IT know her history.” 

“Oh, yes, you’ve come to buy her.”’ Her eyes cleared of 
their momentary veil, and even then he was astonished at 
their capacity for hardness. “Of course.” 

“You hate me for wanting her, don’t you?” 

“T don’t hate anyone. It’s not that. You are not any 
different from the others who come here wanting her.”’ 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“Sure?” 

“T know that it would make a difference to you if you 
knew I loved her.” 

“How do you know?” she repeated with the same 
austere simplicity. 

He looked about him. He was genuinely moved. For 
the first time in his life he had ceased to be himself. He 


was like a medium through which some immense capacity ° 


for understanding and tenderness was pouring itself. 

“You see, I knew you and all about you in the first few 
minutes. No one who loved beauty could miss you. You’re 
everywhere here. All these poor lovely deserted things owe 
their life to you. You are like a pitying mother to forlorn 
children who have come from another world and another 
age. And now you are breaking your heart because men 
who don’t know or care for anything but their value are 
coming to bear them away from you.” 

The tears shone in her eyes. It was pathetic to see her 
fight them back, trying to be grown-up and wise and prac- 
tical. 

“You're like that too.” 

“Somebody has to buy her, Miss Clairvaulx. That’s 
inevitable. But I’ve come to fight for her too. That’s dif- 
ferent, isn’t it?” 

“‘T don’t understand.” 

He took his vantage quickly, resolutely, like a clever gen- 
eral who can shift his plans in an instant. 

“Others want her in order to make money. I am pre- 
pared to lose money. The men who have come down here 
to make their offers will sell her to anyone who will give 


~I 


them their price. If I knew hey had offered I would 
outbid them if it cost me m: enny, and I would sell 
her to the nation for whateve: ition could afford.” 

Another man might well have been consternated at him- 
self. But Levier had always known what he wanted. He 
knew, too, that you cannot have everything—that some 
desires, of their very nature, are the enemies of a man’s 
essential self. But he had chosen, and, once having made 
his choice, he was accustomed to swift, resolute action. 

“That way she will make others happy,’’ he added, al- 
most in an undertone; “‘the thousands of unknown others, 
like us, you know.” 

They stood there motionless, caught in one of those inad- 
vertent silences which with every moment become more 
significant. Levier felt a sense of an almost lofty happi- 
ness. It was an emotion entirely unknown to him, a sort of 
beatitude as though his whole nature had been transfigured. 
He was, in fact, in love. 

It was she who spoke at last, and there was something in 
her voice and manner which lent the formal words the dig- 
nity of fearless acknowledgment. 

“My uncle is ill and asks me to say that if you would 
stay the night with us he would be very grateful. We 
could provide you with everything you needed, and tomor- 
row he hopes to be well enough to see you.”’ 

He looked at her with a simple straightness. ‘‘ You know 
that I shall be glad,”’ he said. 

That was in the morning. He did not see her again until 
the early dusk had begun to cover Ravendale with trans- 
figuring mists of gold and purple. But he was more than 
content. He was radiant. All his powers of concentra- 
tion, intuition and purpose had been redoubled. He felt 
physically and mentally on the very crest of life. Which 
was natural enough, for, as has been said, he was violently 
and for the first time in love. 

But the essential Fremont Levier remained—the Levier 
who saw to it that he never wasted time or money. The 
old servant might know nothing of De Bourgoyne or De 
Bourgoyne’s offer, but he did know everything there was 
to know about Ravendale; and in half an hour, under 

(Continued on Page 94) 


That Knowledge—That Sixth Sense of His—Had Stood Him in Good Stead the Day When the Real Thing, Disguised Under Dirt and Shame, Had Come His Way 
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By Joseph ler; 


ILLUS TRATED BY 


Seated on the Edge of the Pier, Her Feet Swinging Over the Water, Annie Moved Farther Away From George Kelvin 


ing flood, drawing in and out with the tides, the moon, 

around its islands. There were countless islands, a 
myriad islands, round or long and indented; some no more 
than sand and water reeds, some a tangle of beach plums 
and some were high and compact with palms. There were 
islands at the back of the flood and islands against the 
Gulf of Mexico, loud and troubled with waves. One had 
both palms and clear sand, white sand; on it was a white 
inn, long rather than large, and a row of cottages half 
buried in tropical vines and trees and flowers. Before it a 
pier ran out into the water, and at the back of the island 
a pier with power boats ran out as well. 

Dusk was gathering, the boats were returned from 
fishing, tied up, and their various proprietors, the guides, 
were gathered indolently, talking. One who had gone in 
to the land called back, ‘‘There’s a yacht anchoring,” and 
George Kelvin followed him, indolently curious. The 
island was very narrow; almost at once he was on the other 
shore. It was a large yacht, beautifully designed, and, like 
so much else there, white. There was a striped awning aft, 
people, women, in white, sitting under it, and forward an 
officer was watching the letting go of the anchors, the 
swinging of the boat to the tide. 

It made Kelvin think of Captive Pass, beyond the 
yacht, beyond the visible darkening rim of water. Cap- 
tive Pass, the opening, the pass to the Gulf that wasn’t a 
pass at all. It seemed to be an opening, between its islands, 
to all the world, but it wasn’t; it was no such thing. It 
was too shallow, there was no channel to speak of; only 
the small fishing boats could go out. George Kelvin: often 
thought of that. Captive Pass, he thought, was a picture 
of his life; it looked as though he could get away, nothing 
really was holding him, he was free to go, but he didn’t. 
For one thing, he would be a fool. 

But when he saw the yacht, driven by steam, powerful 
and deep-hulled, one of the freest things on earth, he said, 
“T’d like to be on her and get away from tarpon and 
Concho Island and the West Florida coast.” More than 
usual. The man who fished with him every year, all season, 
had been called suddenly back to Kansas City, and Kelvin 
would have to pick up what he could, short engagements, 
perhaps even women. He didn’t like to guide for different 


|: WAS a world of water. The water lay in a level shin- 


and largely unknown people. ‘If she were mine,” he con- 
tinued silently, ‘‘I’d have those anchors up and turn her out 
tonight, for China.”” He rammed his hands stiffly into the 
insecure pockets of his trousers, his face dark with frowning. 

Specially dark, since it was already deeply burned by 
the sun. He was tall and thin, gaunt and young, but 
grave; his cheeks were hollow, his mouth a hard line and 
his eyes concentratedly bright. His shoes were nonde- 
script, his duck trousers, once white, too, were held up 
informally by a strap, and his shirt was more notable for 
the shoulders it clung to than for itself. He lighted a 
cigarette. 


Olive Lanier, on the yacht, was lighting a cigarette too. 
She had a gold lighter that worked with one hand and 
with the other hand she put a tall glass on the deck beside 
her long chair. 

“Doesn’t Concho look heavenly,” she said to no one in 
particular, “among its palms? I can see the first green of 
the golf course; only, just now, it’s blue. I think I’ll live 
there.”’ f 

Her father, beside her, in the immaculate serge and 
flannel appropriate to his position, advised her first to 
consult Anders. “It might not suit him.’ 

Anders Sinnox, who was without a coat, merely rose 
and looked over the rail at the water below. “I’m hot,” he 
announced, “and I’m going swimming.” He disappeared 
with a surprising abruptness, and there was a loud splash. 

“Tn all those clothes,’’ Olive commented. 

She rose and went over to the side. Then, “Captain 
Markoe,” she called, “perhaps you had better have a look 
at Mr. Sinnox. He dived off the deck and seems to be 
confused.”” There was a sudden stir, and when Anders 
was brought up under the awning it was found that he 
had broken his arm at the wrist. He swore a great deal, 
but aside from that, Olive admitted to herself, behaved 
very well. She had little if any other feeling. Perhaps it 
would come after they were married. Mrs. Lanier, how- 
ever, got at once into a state of emotion. 

“There isn’t a doctor on Concho,” she cried; “we'll 
have to go on to the mainland.” 

An actress, Olive told herself, she had merely moved the 
scene of her display from the stage to William Lanier’s 


house. Still, she was very beautiful, beautiful if | 
and not more than five years older than herself. $I! 
been called the Wild Rose. | 

“T won’t let you do that,” Sinnox insisted. “y| 
can send me on the launch. There’s a doctor at | 
grande. And when I’m set I can come back. You | 
the Nurredin up fooling around.” 

He walked below, dripping with water, and || 
asked, “‘Why did he do it? Can you tell me that? | 
was genuinely puzzled; his red face and blank blu | 


looked from Cassie, his wife, to Olive. 

Cassie answered briefly, “‘Jamaica rum.” 

“‘It was the limes,” he asserted; “I’ve told him ¢| 
dred times not to touch drinks with fruit in the i} 
Scotch is the thing. I’ve warned him again and 
and now he has broken his arm. And Olive’s as ¢/ 
ever. . . . Olive, I can’t make you out. Here yi| 
going to marry Anders, he might have been drowne 
what is it to you? What, for God’s sake, is it? It co} 
nothing. I give you my word.” ; ry | 

Olive replied, ‘“‘He didn’t. Anders wouldn’t.’ 
cabin, mahogany and immaculate white paint 
hangings, green cushions, she made the discovery t 
had been cool, just that, in the face of the | 
Anders’ drowning. It was terrible and she w 
at herself. ‘‘I’m not human,” she said half al 
is something dreadfully wrong about me.” Ye 
Cassie’s attitude hardly better—a picturesq 
matic, a dramatized, hysteria, but honest. Cs 
ings were like that. 

A little while before, the launch, with And 
for the mainland. He wouldn’t hear of her goin 
He didn’t know where he could stay. The h 
grande was always full. Anyhow, he might bet 
or three hours. 

“T don’t want you, Olive, really,’ he had : 
might yell while they were setting it, and then you 
me.” So he had gone without her and the exhaust 
launch had sounded for a long while over the still wat 
lonely sound in the swift-gathering dark. “f 
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were his boat was tied. It had a quarter cabin for- 
1 :d the two seats for fishing were set in a tandem at 
stn. He turned the wheel over and the engine half 
hiand then missed. The third effort was successful; 
,soff and meshed the gears and moved slowly out to 
hese boat built on a scow, where, with three other 
esie lived through the winter. 
ne} were four bunks on the walls, a vapor stove for 
4 small iron stove with a pipe through the side 
, a table and battered chairs, a few disreputable 
boxes. 
, who was cooking, said, “I wonder what boat that 
in to Bocagrande.”’ 
w, who had Seminole blood in him, answered, “‘It’s 
yacht. You can tell from the engine.” 
asked, “‘Who is she?”’ 
ithe Nurredin,” a voice spoke from outside, from 
ene fourth, Deller, was busy with the bait boxes. 
sided for them two seasons ago,’’ Bewlaw pro- 
“4 ‘““Name of Lanier. I seen in the papers he’d mar- 
gmictress since then. And there’s a girl as crazy as a 
gsh. A thin girl, with her hair all chopped off. 
*} what you call tony. That is, the women curse 
angwiththe men. Yes,sir. Now I ain’t a social- 
wl can see a lot of money in one place works a lot 
‘ous, specially on girls and such ——” 
Wit do you mean—and such?”’ Qualey straightened 
arthe stove. “You make me sick, anyhow, with you 
pialist. If there wasn’t some money gathered here 
hte, where would you be? Answer that. Do you 
sstop fishing and go to work? I suppose you don’t 
ing back and getting thirty or forty dollars extra 
“)mebody else pumps a tarpon up to the boat! 
ose girls are all right. Lay a hand on one of them 
ihink they’re indecent. They’d knock the engine 


seen some it wouldn’t jar me if she did,’”’ Qualey 
. “A little swearing would be no drawback to me 
oney with it.” 


He Stood Staring at Her With His Mouth 


Deller, who had come down into the cabin, asserted 
they were both crazy. “I’ve seen those girls and they are 
all right, and Hettie is right, too: but they’re different. 
Not what you call interchangeable. Bill Qualey wouldn’t 
last with one of them others six days. She’d kill him 
drinking by itself. It would be like he was on his fishing 
boat trying to keep up with the Nurredin. All he’d get 
would be the wash. Ain’t that right, George?”’ 

George Kelvin said that he didn’t know. How could 
he? “It won’t never happen.” His voice and manner 
were gloomy. 

“Don’t disturb George,” Bewlaw put in; “he’s lost his 
angel and his mind’s kind of dark. I expect he’ll spend the 
rest of the season fishing for sheepshead by the pilings with 
some old girl. And what will Annie think of that? Annie’ll 
get jealous on him.” Kelvin invited everyone in the cabin 
to mind their own specially characterized affairs. The 
scow, the talk, the summer’s carpentering, made him sick. 
He wanted to get away, ona yacht. It didn’t matter how. 
But Annie 


In a room with four single iron beds and four small 
bureaus, closets formed in the corners by curtains strung 
on tapes, Annie Harmer was changing from the crispness 
of her waitress’ uniform to a thin dress of faded yellow. 
It went badly with her hair, which was profuse and ginger- 
colored, but it was the freshest she had that evening, and, she 
reflected, there would be only the moon on the pier. If 
George did row in, everything would be the one color. 
Even her hair, and that was a shame. But her skin was 
very white, a state she did all that was possible to keep, and 
she wasn’t too fat, not yet. Ma was stout, and Jeanette a 
sight, at fifteen; but the family fat had still to catch her. 

Margaret Crake, who was so thin as to be bony, was 
sitting in a chair by a window, still in the dress of service. 
She had a fierce headache, made worse by the sight of all 
that food. 

“The way they et,” she repeated; “‘the way they et! I 
thought my back was broke with the tray. And nothing 
but the dessert on it. Lemon-meringue pie for the five of 
them and Melrose puddings and three ices and cake and 
fruit and demi-tasses. That’s all I can remember now. If 


it had been boiled huck 
night, I’d have died. 
back,” she said. 

“Tt don’t set on the band right,’”” Annie Harmer ad- 
mitted. “It’s been in the wash a couple of hundred times 
too much. And then there’s the petticoat. I’m not like 
one of those near-to-naked women in the dining room. I 
should think no decent man would look at them.” 

Margaret, pessimistic with pain, pointed out that they 
weren’t looking for decent men. ‘‘Not them. Just the 
same, if George Kelvin was my fellow and took them out 
all times of day and night in that little boat, I’d be quick 
about it.” 

If George thought that such as they were worth a look, 
Annie retorted, he needn’t bother to be talking to her. 
Not with all their wealth. Only some shoulder straps, she 
asserted, were between them and sin. And legs! You’d 
think there was no such thing as modesty. 

“Just the same,’’ Margaret repeated, “‘if it was me ——” 
She broke off to look out across the water at the rising 
moon. ‘I wouldn’t trust no man,” she burst out; “and 
them every one trying to take advantage of you. I was 
asked twice, but I wouldn’t marry the best one alive. I 
want to get paid when I work. Slaving for a lot of chil- 
dren, for that’s all your husband would be, and never grow 
up neither.” 

“You’ve got a hate on everything,’”” Annie commented. 
Margaret Crake, gazing into the watery silver glimmer of 
the moon, didn’t answer. The skirt was bunchy, but 
she’d be sitting down, and she had on a new pair of slip- 
pers, black kid, and her feet weren’t big. They were 
smaller than some she saw walking around with such airs, 
tramping over the golf links with men’s shoes on, and 
thick wool stockings. Even she, Annie Harmer, always 
wore silk; or, at worst, Eytalian thread. George Kelvin 
had complimented her on that. He had said it was her 
silk stockings that first made him notice her. She had 


dding like it was last 
dress is bunchy in the 


warned him at the time not to be so fresh—the idea!— 
but his remark stayed in her mind. 
George Kelvin was apt to be presumptuous, but she 
wouldn’t have it. She’d show him. Noticing girls’ ankles! 
(Continued on Page 142) 


Open, the Pipe in One Hand and Match in the Other, Forgotten 
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She Made Him Draw His Thousand From the Bank 


rational magazine, neither of whose names Stevens 

Staples had caught, was filled with such a naive en- 
thusiasm and loyalty to standards that Stevens was in 
doubt what to tell him. He actually had an uncontrollable 
temptation to tell the truth. It would amuse Sylvia, who 
was sitting near the fire. He could almost hear the peal of 
Sylvia’s gay laughter. 

It would amuse him also to see the bewilderment in 
that young idiot’s brown eyes. He felt no rancor toward 
the boy himself, but toward the whole principle of modern 
high-powered salesmanship that edged itself through every 
barrier in its perpetual effort to gain something at no 
expense. 

“This is my first real job, sir,” the boy had said, ‘‘and 
it means a lot if I put it over big. Now in the middle of our 
page about you, boxed off and ornamented, we want to use 
a quotation, some bit of your advice to others on success, 
based on your own experience—a sort of unusual con- 
fession.”’ 

Youth—muddle-headed youth—was speaking, and its 
glamorous vacuity made Stevens recall, practically without 
regret, that his’ own youth had left him, or almost. 

“T understand,” he said, and leaned backward and 
twisted his heavily jointed hands around his bony knee. 
He could not bring himself to sympathize with the boy in 
front of him about his first real job. “Well, what do you 
want—the truth or bunk? I don’t know what to tell 
you.” 

“Don’t you worry, sir.” That boy’s bone-rimmed 
glasses were twinkling with anxiety, and he was eager, 
pathetically eager. “‘I told ’em at the office I could make 
you talk.” Stevens nodded cynically. It was a rotten 
bad beginning. “They said I couldn’t at the office, but I 
told ’em I’d do it or bust, sir. Maybe I can help you think 
something up. We’ve got to make it good, of course, be- 
cause it’s going to a million readers.” 

That was the way they all did—the bond sellers, the 
insurance agents, everybody—they always brought it 
down to “we.” A faint flicker of animation relieved Mr. 
Staples’ features of their usual efficient stamp. 

“Bearing in mind,” he remarked, ‘‘that such a large 
crowd, all living in high-grade homes—don’t tell me they 
don’t live in high-grade homes, because magazine sub- 
scribers always do—bearing in mind that a large crowd is 
more easily shocked than the individual, perhaps I’d better 


Ts nice young man in spectacles, from the inspi- 


leave it to your judg- 
ment. What would you 
suggest, if I were you?”’ 

“Well, something like 
this, sir ” The boy 
indubitably was smart. ‘‘You understand I’m just think- 
ing out loud, but like this ——’’ Yes, he was indubi- 
tably smart. He went through all the publicity man’s 
favorite motions, edged forward in his chair, slapped 
the sharp crease in his trousers and pulled vigorously at 
his collar. 

“‘Like this, sir: ‘They made me vice president of the 
Drillers and Drivers Trust Company because I told the 
whole truth to my savings-bank book, and nothing but 
thetruth. Tellthe truth to that little book and you can’t go 
wrong, because it’s the best friend you’ll ever have.’ .. . 
Why, what’s the matter, sir? Don’t you like it?” 

The expression of Mr. Staples, youngest vice president 
of the Drillers and Drivers Trust, had not thawed to frank 
enthusiasm. 

“The only trouble is,’”’ he said, ‘‘I come from Boston.” 

“T—don’t quite get you, sir.” 

Stevens did not appear surprised. 

“If you come,” said Stevens, examining the tips of his 
fingers, “‘from Boston or its environs, and come of native 
stock, the chances are that you have a New England con- 
science—a most peculiar state of mind, which I believe the 
psychologists call by a different name. Do you happen to 
come from Boston?’ 

“No, sir, I come from Charlottesville—down Virginia 
way, I come from.” 

Why the devil should he come from Virginia? To 
Stevens, the name of that fair state was still an annoying, 
uncomfortable thought. He glanced icily at the be- 
spectacled youth. That was where his glibness came from, 
and he was willing to bet it was why Sylvia had let him in. 
Women could never resist a Southerner. There the boy 
sat, gazing at him, hitching himself forward in his chair. 
Already he was writing in his mind his sickly, sucrous 
article. Stevens could almost see him do it, and he could 
imagine it in type: . 


“The boy which is in every man peeped slyly from 
Stevens Staples’ clear gray eyes, as he lounged in his leather 
armchair and glanced at the luxurious fittings of his Park 
Avenue apartment home. By some miracle the executive 
of the Drillers and Drivers Trust has kept young, and he 
looked younger yet, as his mind traversed back over the 
familiar paths of his career. One forgot the touch of gray 
on his temples and the lines about his firm mouth, as he 
sought to express in that quizzical fashion, admired by 
other executives in a dozen of America’s great cities, the 
reason for his success. Stevens Staples, the man who had 
risen from the ranks to a commanding position in New 
York’s richest trust company, looked across the room at 
his pretty wife, a leader in New York’s smartest 
sets, and smiled. He was just a boy again.” 


That was the way it would go. Stevens could 
almost hear the boy thinking it, reeling it off page 
by page. Sylvia should have known better than 
let him in for such a thing on his only quiet evening. 
In an uncontrollable fit of revulsion, Stevens un- 
twined his gaunt body—gaunt, but no longer 
clumsy—from its padded chair. 

“All right,” he said, “I’ll give you something 
you can quote—if anybody lets you.” 

The boy looked at him. You might have thought 
he was going to have a certified check tossed at him, 
to judge from his fatuous rapture. 

“Got your pencil?” inquired Stevens with cruel 
solicitude, “All right then, put this down: ‘If you 
have a New England conscience and a savings 
account at the same time—heaven help 
you; no one else can.’ Got that? Well, 
here’s another for you: 

“*Y’'m sick of this drivel in bank win- 
dows about savings. There’s nothing like 
it for keeping a good man down.’ Got 
that? Well, here’s another for your mil- 
lion readers: 

“*You ask me how to make money. 
The only way to make it is not to be 
afraid of losing what you’ve got, and the 
way not to be afraid is to lose what 
you've got. A saver means a piker.’ 
There’s an unusual confession.” 

“Why, Stevens!” He knew Sylvia 
would laugh. She was looking at him 
from her seat by the fire and her eyes 
were soft and misty, as they had been 
when he had seen her first. ‘‘What 
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ridiculous things 
saying! The ‘po 
can’t use that,” 
Was it possible. 
it be that at his 
was jealous? It must have been that talk of Virgir 
the boy’s eyes and manner. They reminded him 09 
thing—something. j 
They were too damned brown, too damned pl; 
and Sylvia was looking—you might have thoug. 
boy was appealing and pathetic, from the way that, 
looked. } 
“He wanted a statement and I’ve given hij| 
haven’t I?”” demanded Stevens. ‘‘That’s all T can ;| 
Whatever-Your-Name-Is. I hate these drivelings| 
success.” 
The boy had risen. The starch had gone out of | 
from a collar immersed in boiling water. 
“But, Mr. Staples, sir, we couldn’t print anythi| 
that, Mr. Staples. Can’t you do a bit better—just j| 
There was no reason for Stevens to do better, no | 
to give insincere encouragement to a million rea | 
“No,” he said. “Why should I? I have some con | 
left.” 
“But, Mr. Staples, sir” —mentally that boy was qd 
to him like a drowning man—“‘it means I’m going 
my job if I don’t come back with something. Wo 
help me, sir? Please say something else.” 
Suddenly it occurred to Stevens that it was not ¢ 
the boy’s fault. He felt almost sorry. 
“No matter who your magazine sent,” he replie|| 
graciously, ‘it would have made no difference, I | 
you can tell your editor that, if it will help you, Mr,| 
ss Boggs, sir.’ A ray of hope flickered behi 
bone-rimmed glasses—‘‘ Wilfred Boggs.” BB 
The vice president of the Drillers and Driyers| 
hesitated and stroked his pointed chin. 
“Tt couldn’t be,” he said, “that you’re any “al 
Billy Boggs?” 
“He’s my big brother, sir. Do you know him?} 
traveling now for a tobacco house—leastways, he w| 
Stevens was smiling in a wintry manner. i] 
“‘And out of the path of years,’’ he said, “there | 
another Boggs, young and hopeful, from where the B| 
come from, and the sure hand of fate threw th| 
together—another Boggs to ask a favor of the rich § 
Staples. How’s that for magazine copy, Mr. Boggs | 
Boggs, I wish you a very good evening.” 
Still smiling icily, Stevens sat down again and clas} 
knees. He could hear Sylvia speaking to that y! 
Boggs, but his mind was too lost in memories to | 
and besides he d 
active rudeness. | 
‘“He’s just | 
Mr. Boggs,” S} 
| 
| 


| 

Billy Bo | 
Could 01 

- Start to | 
Speak, .| 
Could Ne’ 
Finish | 


r Some Distorted Sense of Honor and of Equity 
\ o Heid Him Motionless and Silent. No One Spoke 


ang. “Now just go out and come back in half an 
_ fr. Staples doesn’t mean a thing he said.’’ 
f;dear,” said Stevens a moment later, as the door 
4, why did you tell him that? One Boggs has been 
s}'or me. One Boggs is quite enough.” 


II 


®E was every reason for Sylvia to be surprised, be- 
u: Sylvia did not know. It all formed into one of 
-¢isodes which even the best and mildest men lock 
ties in a mental vault with a ragged file of things, the 
ry rsecure oblivion. Yet only yesterday he had come 
3 s savings book in an old heap of papers. Its name 
mae thumb-marked cover, bearing still its burden of 
p¢ days, its vision of threadbare sleeves and sagging 
-sined furtively beneath a chilly strip of carpet. 
eld Faithful Savings Bank of Boston was the name. 
tl geyser from which its founders may have named 
righ its propensity for shooting forth its meager 
mf dividends, that frayed and slender little volume 
gud Stevens’ clear horizon still with a torrid flood 
amries. They were twisted with each thin clerkly 
»yich adorned the pages, beginning with January 3, 
£.15. Oh, those figures made a pretty progress, 
101, certain, increasing bit by bit, like Stevens’ own 
olpose, each a little victory, each a pitiable self- 
|. Up they worked along the pages, from twos to 
3,mtil the digits reached a thousand. The history of 
aswas in it—cold, lonely evenings in his attic room 
aymproving book, fifteen-cent lunches in those new 
a places, all those thin and righteous times were in- 
d) those figures, in some grim mental ink, invisible, 
‘ouent. 
d.ow he was telling Sylvia of it—or trying; but, 
al how could he tell her? There was so little of him 
ws gay and gallant in it, so little of him that she 
. The walks of the Common, black and slippery, 
hig upward toward the gold State House dome 
it white foundation, men walking with their collars 
naiewsboys shouting in the growing dark beside the 
m sawdust-smelling Subway stairs, where sailors 
1} standing in a cold and aimless row, the lights from 
le-glassed shops in Tremont Street, a gray wintry 
rcing coldly over the Frog Pond, and the half-lighted 
eof Beacon Hill, whiffs of pipe smoke, congealing 
h-all those were memories which that savings book 
shhome; and how should Sylvia understand? Yet 
llould feel the old damp cold through his thin over- 
alhe plodded up those paths from the offices of 
‘a & Bowers, where he was working then. 
-Jnny saved is a penny earned’’—that was the sort 
ti old Felix Bunyan liked, though he phrased it in a 
el way. 
Ong man,” he used to say, ‘‘don’t watch the clock. 
le the clock watch you.” That was a better line. 
3uyan worked his clerks to death. 
distill there was a balance in that savings book. 
@ llars, that balance read, the net result of columns 
© gures. Why, with interest compounded, it would 
0} than six today! The figures were mounting up 
| le bones of animalcules upon a coral reef. Why was 
{much talk of heaven helping the working girl? 
yeaven might afford a little aid to the working boy 
ri to win the world with a copy book and a rule of 
1 
ok those rules so deadly seriously, as so much a 
obosmie order, that ridicule of them was difficult to 
md. There was a spirit of raillery amounting to a 
leious neglect of convention in that first Boggs of 
"i acquaintance which dated back to those days. 
en it came to keeping accounts or saving money, 
, Eggs had a perpetual levity and a disregard of fact. 


| ee was the boy who could laugh at all of it. 


Stevens could remember the righteous complacency he 
always felt when Bill Boggs jested at savings banks and 
clocks, like a dissolute villain in some improving story. Up 
in Pinekney Street, it was, in a five-dollar room, with a 
sagging ceiling, two lumpy beds, a swaying varnished 
mirror, all of which they shared together. Or at least they 
nominally shared these advantages, after a short and 
profitless acquaintance—nominally, because Bill Boggs 
was always late with his two-fifty, if he remembered it 
at all. 

Just before supper, which they took at an odoriferous 
boarding house run by Mrs. Cochoran down on Louisburg 
Square, you could always find Billy Boggs in that room, 
lounging on his iron cot bed, looking at the gaslight; and 
the sight of the lounging Boggs would give an air of abandon 
which even reached the pink calcimining of the walls. 
There would be, close to Billy Boggs, a little circle of 
cigarette stubs tossed carelessly 
on the floor, and a comic paper 
tossed on the feeble table, like a 
wave in Billy’s wake. 


OSS COEIEUENS 


. ey 


ms: we eet 
saints!’’ Mrs. 
Monohan, the 
landlady, fre- 
quently re- 
marked. ‘‘ You 
might think 
Boggs was after owning 
the earth, for he is that 
untidy.”’ 

But take it as you 
might, useless as Billy 
Boggs was, Stevens could 
not deny that he looked 
forward to seeing Boggs 
for that moment in the 
evening, even though he 
knew that Bill would make 
amonkey of him, for Billy 
Boggs was like a strange 
and sinful light, like the warm 
glow of temptation. His dark- 
brown eyes had a soft but vital 
spark. His whole symmetrical 
body bespoke a love of ease which 
comes from a warmer clime and 
moonlight, and Billy’s clothes re- 
flected a dangerous love of luxury. 
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His new-pr trousers and low-cut 


waistcoats- used to shudder 
when he thought how much they cost. 
No wonde ly Boggs was always try- 
ing to rais rhich Stevens always 


avoided. You had only to look at Billy 
to guess what would happen to your 
money. His eyes were too brown and 
plausible, his lips were too loose and easy, 
to denote much chance that Billy would 
pay back. 

Yet Stevens liked him. Why was it 
that he liked him? 

“Well, now, old sport,” Bill Boggs 
would say, and his voice would have a 
soporific lilt, “have you-all put yore 
money in the bank tonight? I reckon yo’ 
must have some scads of it by now. Why 
not let’s draw it out and have a time?” 

Bill was always curious about that 
money in a vague, idle way. 

“There’s no use joking about it,”’ Ste- 
vens would respond, though he could not 
help but be amused. ‘‘You and I are 
different sorts, I guess.’’ 

“Yes, yo’ damned old Yankee, but I like you just the 
same, and I reckon someone’s got to keep you to the mark. 
Did you take those exercises of yours in the mornin’?”’ 

“‘Of course I did, long before you woke up.” 

“Now ponder upon that! Don’t you go slippin’ back- 
ward into my bad habits. Did yo’ bathe all over in cold 
water?”’ 

“‘If you woke up in time, you wouldn’t have to ask me.” 

“Now ponder upon that one! Lord, how doI stand any- 
one so good? I reckon I don’t see. Lordy, I wish I was 
back where the Boggses come from! Listen, you old sport, 
you, can you lend a poor boy five dollars till risin’ Saturday 
night?”’ 

“*Bill—Bill, can’t you keep track of money?” 

Just to see him sprawling on the bed gave Stevens a fan- 
ciful picture of the place where the Boggses lived—a 
street with thousands of Boggses all lying supine, relaxed. 

“Honest, Steevie, I wish I could, but I’m 
not made that way. What about it, 
Steevie—just a single berry? Golly day, 
but you are awful tight!” 

(Continued on Page 170) 


He Had Only to 
Raise His Arm, 
to Touch Her 
White Shoulder, 
and She Would 
be His Forever 
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“Any time, Eddie,” said Taggart | 
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George Taggart put to his credit six con- 


secutive months of increasingly big commis- I_ Eb, ULSeTLR ASTLESD BY E. F. 


sions. Having so put to 
his credit six consecu- 
tive months of increas- 
ingly big commissions, 
George Taggart effi- 
ciently slaughtered 
what little remained of 
his inferiority complex 
and ordained himself an 
established and unqual- 
ified success in Wall 
Street, which is to say, 

as a business getter in a 
stockbroker’s office. He ~ 
was quite certain that 
this was due to his pos- 
session of unparalleled 
ability. 

Accordingly, George 
Taggart, squat and ro- 
bust, high-chinned and 
impudent-eyed, de- 
manded a salary in- 
crease, and got it, and 
was thereafter an an- 
noying feature of Cody 
& Erwin’s customers’ 
room. He conceived 
himself to be the prin- 
cipal source of Cody & 
Erwin’s prosperity and 
essential to the con- 
tinued existence of the 
firm. He held, more- 
over, that neither his fel- 
low customers’ men, nor 
the clerks, nor, indeed, 
the partners them- 
selves, earned the liy- 
ings allotted to them. 

He adjusted his conduct and 
speech to these ideas, using an un- 
pleasant voice to bully and bluster 
through each day; and he was 
publicly blatant with sneering 
contempt for all qualities and 
quantities other than his own. 
Wherefore Taggart was as irri- 
tating as he was ridiculous. The 
firm of Cody & Erwin considered 
the matter, and, being what it 
was, said, ‘“‘ Well, what of it aslong 
as he gives us these big com- 
missions?’”’ Such business judg- 
ment is not rare in Wall Street, 
where the commission is the holiest of all licensed idols. 

It was while George Taggart was thus sitting on top of 
the world and waving his short arms to attract attention 
that he was visited by his whilom friend Eddie Garber. At 
first he was not greatly pleased. Garber, wiry and white- 
faced, was clad smugly in the Broadway mode but sug- 
gested no affluence. 

He appeared quite unexpectedly just after a day’s stock 
market had closed, chirping, ‘‘Hello, Buck! Well, Buck! 
How’s old Buck after these three long years?” 

The greeting halted a raucous oration whereby Taggart 
was proclaiming to the firm’s lesser customers’ men his 
proved flair for getting business from the big ones, the good 
ones. 

“You little highbrows can keep after the nickels and 
dimes,’”’ he had said grandly, “but I’m training around 
with the big bank rolls, lam. They’re my size. And I get 
the business, I do. That’s all. I get the business. And 
this office is damn glad to get what I bring it.” 

He stressed the pronoun crescendo and beamed on the 
cohort of business getters with a tight-lipped smile that 
sneered. 

It was then that Garber interrupted. Taggart surveyed 
him with cold eyes. 

“Hello, Eddie,” he said, without enthusiasm. “Where’d 
you come from? Thought you must be dead. Not working 
here in the Street again, are you?” 

Garber replied, grinning, “I'll say I ain’t. I’ll say once 
was enough. It takes the wise ones like you, Buck, to last 
out down here. I been all over the map since I seen you, 
Buck, but I been back in the big burg near a year now. 


I’m holdin’ down a lunch-money job uptown with the 
Pinto comp’ny.” 


Then She Gets Suspicious and Acts Up, and Won't Take a Plain Check 


Because it Might Not be Good 


Taggart made show of occupation with scraps of colored 
paper on his desk and asked with indifference, “‘ What’s the 
Pinto company?” 

“Pinto Development,” said Garber. “Land and irriga- 
tion proposition out west. What I mean, Buck, that’s 
what they say it is. But when they get the doors locked 
and the shades down, they talk about it bein’ a swell little 
oil comp’ny.”’ 

“Never even heard of it,” Taggart declared contemptu- 
ously. 

“Aw, you wouldn’t, Buck. It+ain’t a stock-market 
game, see? We ain’t got any stock out at all. Hight or 
nine rich guys own it all, see? They’re puttin’ up the kale 
for the drillin’—a bunch of it—and just sittin’ back and 
sayin’ nothin’. If it breaks right, why, I'll get a piece 0’ 
change out of it for meself; but you never can tell. Maybe 
if I can get a stake, Buck, I’ll come down and see you and 
take a ride on this game again.” 


“Oh, sure! I know I couldn’t con 


W A RD wanted to. But listen, Buck”—Gan 


this is atouch. Ineed fifty till Friday, 9 
Can I get it?” 
Taggart barked, “‘You can’t, 
got your nerve with you!” 
“Well; Buck i 
“You’ve got your nerve to loo| 
after three years just to put tha 
Garber said hastj 
right, Buck, all righ 
don’t need to get so. 
said no and that ge| 
don’t it? No harm| 
was they? Many’s{| 
not so long ago yo)| 
me. And you alway) 
when I had it, didn’ 

“Oh, I’m notsosu | 
you always got it, 
didn’t you? I don't « 
anything, dol?” | 

“Oh, nothin’ lik} 
Buck; only, I thougt - 

The impecun): 
broke off, stari)| 
faced about qui) 
tall man, fur-'| 
had entered th 
unnoticed a 
ing silent atter 
the long quo} 
board with its| 
ordered record 
day’s finished | 
market. 

Garber whi 
nervously, “D| 
come in here, | 
Do you people | 
business?” 

“Who?” Tag) 
manded. “Who! 

“You don’t’ 
him? Why, Bucl| 
Hammond! | 
mond, the big :| 
Senator Hamme | 

“Phil Hammond?) 
eyes of the custome: 
widened. “Is tha’ 
Hammond? Do yo: 
him, Ed?” 

Garber said from |. 
ner of his mouth, “W_ 
one of the crowd, Buc 
of the crowd in Pinto. | 
guess I’m safe. Hi) 
know me. He’s only : 
the office twice since I been th) 
know him from seein’ him art. 
tracks so much. He plays ’¢ 
Buck. Stocks too. You oughtt: 
that.” | 

Low-voiced, Taggart growlei| 
you think I’m so deaf I never h 
Phil Hammond?” 

“Well, get up and talk to him | 
You’re missin’ a trick.” 

Cody & Erwin’s star place’ 
self at the fur elbow and said gt! 
“Can I help you, senator? What stocks are yol' 
ing for?”’ a 

Small gray eyes met Taggart’s as a square chin §) 
against the fur collar, and a vibrant voice said, © | 
you; but I didn’t expect to be known here.” 

The business getter fawned, ‘‘You’re a famou'! 
senator. Besides, I’ve seen you at the track so often 
feel as if I know you. I’m certainly glad to see | 
here.”’ 

“T want to look \over the closing prices,” Hammon 
“I’ve been attending a meeting here in the building’ 
noticed your office as I was passing.” 

Taggart said, ‘Anything here is yours, senator’ 
paused tactfully until it seemed timely to make the 
approach. “They closed with a roar, senator,” he } 
“Practically everything at the top. It’sa whale of * 
ket, isn’t it, senator? A real bull market, this on€ 
getting a wonderful line of information on it—a Wo! 


ered his voice and spoke can 
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2 ator} and I’m piling up big profits for my people. 
ers a lot of sure money—big money—to be made 


rh tall man said curtly, “Stocks are too high,” and 
ured his attention to the posted prices. 
‘(, they’re too high,” agreed the customers’ man in- 
nt. This was Taggart technic. ‘I’m with you there, 
ait. Most of these prices are foolish. But what I 
ars, four or five stocks here, four or five that I know 
yu are good for quick runs. Ten to twenty points in 
mmefore the month is out, senator. I know what I’m 
<iy about. I get the information from the real people— 
_jople who are making the moves. Confidentially, 
att, I’m handling some of the business.” 
"hh was quite untrue, but such fiction does not violate 
ele. Hammond made no comment. He looked about 
»m with curiosity. 
‘€ course I know your firm’s name,” he said, “‘but I’ve 
met anyone connected with it. I know you are a 
y ctive house.” 

¥ are,’ Taggart declared expansively. “We're real 
p, senator. There isn’t anything we can’t do for you. 
isyou’d give us a chance sometime.”’ 
‘hsenator frowned. “I’m quite out of the market,”’ he 
| \Idly, ‘‘and I’m in New York only for a few days.” 
“azart suggested promptly, ‘Why not let me keep you 
te while you are here? Suppose I call you up to- 
vv morning and tel! you how things are.”’ 

Tank you, but I haven’t enough interest,’’ said Ham- 
ac “However, I’ll be here in the building again to- 
yy and I may drop in for another look at your board, 
aidon’t mind. You are Mr. He 

Tggart.”” The inevitable card passed. ‘Glad to see 
iy time, senator. And if there’s anything you want 
aw in the meantime, just call meup. Be sure to ask 
n personally, senator.”’ 
‘; doors closed behind the fur coat, and Taggart 
n¢ a taunting grin upon his fellows. 

flon’t see many like that coming in here to see any 
ic birds,” he began, but stopped when Garber, at his 
wer, whispered, ‘‘I can get along with twenty-five till 
lt, Buck. The tip was worth that, wasn’t it? Slip me 
ny-five, Buck.” 


Taggart took thought. ‘Well, maybe this once. 
Twenty-five till Friday, Eddie. Sit down here. I want to 
know more about Hammond.” 

“You ought to know as much as I do,” Garber pro- 
tested. “Everybody knows who Phil Hammond is. He 
puts a wicked dent into the books every now and then, 
and he’s made some big killin’s here in the market. You 
ought to know that. He plays ’em big, Buck, but he’s a 
quiet guy and he don’t often let them get the spot on him. 
You never see his pitchers in the papers, do you? He 
comes from up the state. Rochester, ain’t it? Owns some 
kind of comp’ny up there. Used to be in politics. He’s got 
the dough, Buck.” 

Taggart growled, ‘““Why don’t you tell me the war’s 
over? I’ve been hearing of Phil Hammond in the market 
ever since I’ve been in the Street. He’s a big one and I’m 
going after some of his business. I could see I made a hit 
with him today. Watch me land him, Eddie. He looks 
hard boiled, but B 

“Sure you'll land him.”’ Garber’s admiration was warm. 
“T can see you’re good with big ones like him.”’ 

To which end Cody & Erwin’s efficient producer of com- 
missions worked diligently upon the seemingly hard-bbiled 
big shooter from Rochester through days that followed, 
and yet with no measure of practical success. The senator, 
it appeared, was engaged with certain immediately impor- 
tant matters which called for daily conferences with at- 
torneys located somewhere in the upper reaches of the huge 
building where Cody & Erwin was housed. Each afternoon 
his curiosity as to the results of the day on the Stock Ex- 
change gave Taggart ten minutes of new opportunity for 
solicitation more or less adroit. But Hammond was not to 
be drawn. 

“See here, Taggart,’ he said at last, with some show of 
irritation, ‘“‘I’ve told you I don’t intend to get into this 
market. I’ve made money out of this rise during the past 
six months, and I’ve cashed in, and I’m through for a while. 
You’ve been very courteous and I like you, and some day 
I’ll have some business for you. But not now. Anyhow, 
I’m getting ready to go somewhere South for a few weeks.”’ 

Wherefore George Taggart was more petulant than usual 
that afternoon when Eddie Garber smilingly laid crisp 
green notes on his desk and said, ‘‘This is Friday, Buck. 


, 


Thanks for helpin’ me or say it helped. And 
listen, ol’-timer, I got a hu 't goin’ to need help any 
more.” Taggart sourly deciare: nself pleased with that 
prospect. Garber leaned forward and whispered: 

“Took, Buck! I don’t know for sure yet, but we got 
news in the office that looks good. You can’t call it news, 
but Offerman—he’s the big guy up there—he’s been gettin’ 
fast wires from the West the past two days, and shootin’ 
back hot ones—all in code words, y’know—and he’s all 
jazzed up about somethin’, see? He keeps things locked 
up, but I been cheatin’ a little, and say, Buck, it looks like 
they got the oil. Looks like they think they got a well 
that’s a wow. And if they have, Buck ——’”’ 

Taggart sneered, “‘ You talk like a rubber stamp, Eddie. 
I hear that line about some oil company once a week.”’ 

“Yeh, when somebody’s wantin’ to pass you a piece 0’ 
stock. But I ain’t sellin’ you nothin’, Buck. And I don’t 
want you to spill this around either.” 

“You can gamble I won’t. When I tout any oil game 
there’ll be something in it for me.”’ 

**You’re out of this one, buddy,” said Garber cheerfully, 
‘‘and not a chance to get in. The guys that own Pinto 
won’t take a hundred a share for it when they know there’s 
oil out there. Still ” A bright new idea showed in 
Eddie Garber’s eyes. ‘But they don’t know it yet, Buck. 
I don’t believe Offerman would tip any of them off unless 
it was Hammond. He might wise Hammond, but not the 
others, see? Say, Buck, we might make a little change out 
of this, you and me. If I find this oil dope’s right, you 
might get some of them to sell us a little stock before they 
get wise.”’ 

Taggart’s laugh was brassy. ‘“‘Hang up, Eddie,” he 
gibed. “‘Go do your peddling somewhere else. Do I look 
as easy as all that? Thought you said you weren’t selling 
anything.” 

Garber said, scowling, ‘‘Think I’m tryin’ to lift some- 
thin’, do you? You’re the original wise guy, Buck. You’re 
John D. Wisefeller the Thirteenth.” 

Recollection of his clever readiness to detect a trick of 
some sort in Eddie Garber’s ancient story gave Taggart 
much satisfaction through that week-end. But suddenly, 
then, it became a matter of chagrin. Hammond brought 

(Continued on Page 1&7) 


“any Time, Eddie,’’ Said Taggart Grimly. 


‘Any Time if You Bring the Money With You” 
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EK AMER- A 
W ICANS VY 
are a prac- 

tical people; we 
still want our ro- 
mance, willalways 
want it, but prefer 
it based on fact. 
And romance 
growing out of 
truth is more sat- 
isfying and casts a 
more magic spell. 
Perhaps that is 
why everywhere 
we see men of all 
sorts rushing into 
print—actors, au- 
thors, statesmen, 
pugilists, explor- 
ers, queens, cour- 
tesans, cooks and 
steeple jacks— 
consulting their 
little notebooks, 
orransacking their 
memories to tell 
the things they’ve 
done and seen and 
heard, of the great 
people they’ve 
met, backstairs 
gossip or noble 
deeds performed 
in the fierce light 
that beats about 
a throne. 

At first thought 
it would seem that 
there was little 
left for a broad- 
caster to tell. 
Still, we have two 
things on most of 
the other profes- 
sions—a _ unique- 
ness and a certain 
mystery that can 
never die. Be- 
sides, no other 
calling is such a 
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blending of romance, mechanics and fact, and no other 
offers such opportunities for mingling in great happen- 
ings, for being behind the scenes at the great true 
dramas of the world. Constantly wesee history being made. 

It is unique, too, because of its numbers and youth. 


There are only 1200 announcers scattered among the 
540 radio stations of the land; and it was started by the 
first pioneers only four years ago. It seems perhaps 
much longer ago than that, now that so many millions 
are accustomed to tuning in each night; but if you 
think back you will remember that it was only in 1922 
that you got your first radio set, something you put to- 
gether yourself, if you were handy, or purchased some- 
where under a manufacturer’s label that is now forgotten. 
Not long after that the first radio magazine came out. 
The game is younger, you see, than the motion-picture 
industry, which is still called an infant, though both 
are pretty big infants at that. In those four short years 
fortunes have been made and lost, huge factories have 
sprung up all over the land, tens of thousands of radio 
stores have been opened, and the air is full of myriad 
voices spreading news and messages, music and song to 
a listening world; and yet its story from the inside has 
never been told. 


Voices Out of the Night 


OU would have a parallel for uniqueness if the 

drama were a new form of entertainment; if count- 
less stages had sprung up overnight and if you were for 
the first time to hear of what an actor’s life is like, of 
what goes on behind the footlights and curtains; if you 
were allowed to stand in the wings at a performance 
and to wander as you liked backstage. Then the gos- 
sip of theatrical folk—how they make up, learn their 
lines, rehearse, barnstorm, or starve in furnished rooms 
and tank towns—would have a fresh interest, a new 
flavor. And it is in such a way that we mean to take 
you with us backstage, behind the scenes in our game, 
to the microphone, with the artists of all sorts who en- 
tertain you from sunrise until midnight, tothe ball game, 
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With Robert Gordon Amderson 


Phillips Carlin and Graham McNamee Broadcasting Their’ Tuesday Night Bridge Lesson 


the Capitol and into the ring where our modern gladiators 


exchange blows. 


As for the mystery, there is little need to speak of that. 
Certainly it is still a mystery to me, this standing by a tiny 
instrument of wires and springs, talking in ordinary tones 
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the night. 


Myste: 


Bur in sp) 
the my 
ours is ap 
practical an; 
tive life, wi 
far as the | 
itself is conce | 
but one fay’ 
has been al’ 
short. Our | 
riences are 1 
broad or de| 
Jim Corbe 
who recently | 
you his stor 
John Barrym ' 
Yet a lot of 
has flowed | 
the bridge in ) 
four short 5! 
Perhaps, then, the best and most vivid way to giv! 
an insight into radio is to tell a personal story—not 
our lives are in themselves important, but because i| 
go with us you can see how the thing is done and hov 
game has grown. I came to New York a poor boy, | 
in shabby quarters and for along time spoke scare | 
a soul. Now I look around my apartment and: 
crowded with gifts—the keys to cities which mi| 
have given me, statuettes, radio sets, pipes, cu! 
tobacco pouches, pictures, Swiss watches with chi 
a gold microphone, numberless souvenirs. Often’! 
come to my door crates of oranges from Califo! 
pecans from Georgia, apples from Northern | 
York—all sorts of things, and all, too, the gifts 0} 
unseen friends. | 

On my desk lie batches of letters, and after 
events the mail is so heavy that it has to be broug! | 
on the freight elevators in sacks. After the first Wo 
Series we broadcast, there were 1700 pieces of 1) 
after that of 1925, 50,000 signatures—all again | 
these hosts of unseen friends. Yes, they and radio | 
been very good to me. 

It all sounds like Horatio Alger, but it is true | 
the same. My parents had moved from the cap) 
when I was a baby, to the Northwest; and very ear 
at the age of four, I think—I was designed for amu! 
career. 

There was no money then to help in that career, | 
that didn’t daunt my mother. She herself had be 
singer with a wonderful range; used to sing eithel 
prano or contralto parts in the large Minneapolis | 
St. Paul churches. And she hoped to carry on 
career in music further through me, and constantly I} 
that goal in mind. 

So she started me very early at the piano, a C0! 
which I detested—at least the constant Pract 
required. Still, I can hear her fine voice ringing | 
over the corner lots: ‘‘Graham’’—Baby, it was the 
““come take your music lesson”; and like Shakspe! 
boy I would leave my game unwillingly and creep t0 | 
old piano at the rate of about a mile a week, digging ! 
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Before the “‘Mike,’’ WEAF, New York 


i the ground, kicking up dust, and shying: all the 
«: could find at the sparrows on the telegraph wires. 
i([ really had more than the average boy’s interest in 
«particularly in active sports. As I grew older and 
died out I was on most of the school teams— baseball, 
»| and basketball—and in my teens joined a hockey 
tvhich took on some of the best-known Canadian 
sone of our old members, Eddie Fitzgerald, later 
aing the team that represented this country at the 
acs. All this experience later proved of. help, for 
my did it build up my body, but it 

|\|meto report more intelligently 

jioutdoor sport events. At six- ~ 

_ ywever, there came a change; I : 
U singing and fairly ate that up. 
xed a new world to me. I had 
dvhat I loved. 


. 


hgmies in the Big City 


ENTIME, through all these 
jars, my mother kept her eye 
ojething bigger. St. Paul was a 
-zed town, but the real big city 
lbw York. There lay the real 
3. However, I must confess 
tough the dream seemed pretty 
ir, | was myself not yet respon- 
«ough, and was still, in spite of 
nrest in singing, too absorbed in 
tsto save much from the jobs I 
eer I left high school. It was 
u who really did all that. She 
Tost sight of our great adventure, 
ilking it over and over with me, 
ome laying aside, penny by 
\) her small capital. 
fn I was nineteen this had 
ol the magnificent sum of $600. 
h point we decided to take the 
g and after buying our tickets 
this total, deducting for imme- 
> kpenses a small sum, and send- 
th balance on to a New York 
< friend had recommended, we 
out. When we reached Jersey 
, nfortunately we didn’t cross by 
put by the tunnel instead, and 
lied the inspiration of the sky 
ad the tiers of lighted windows, 
none row of which I now broad- 
ech night; and we arrived at the 
nylvania Station, tired, depressed 
Ingry. 
Ws a magnificent place, of course, 
wen I looked up at the ceiling of 
‘antic rotunda I felt discourag- 
ymall, like a real pygmy. I lost 
hights of conquering the big city 
inted to go back home. The 
n of despondency grew on us as 
eae Out of the station and saw 
hold building across the way— 
Fansylvania Hotel had not then 
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been built—a huge undertaker’s sign, with a solemn 
inscription that seemed aimed directly at me. Our next 
experience didn’t help any, for when I saw a hotel sign 
and, entering, asked the clerk for two rooms, though it 
was a pretty shabby place, he asked surlily, ‘‘ Where’s 
your baggage?”’ 

“Over at the station,’ I answered. And glancing 
suspiciously over at my mother, who was very youthful- 
looking, he shook his head. 

“Nope, you can’t have any rooms here,” he said. 

It was not until long after that, on looking back, I 
realized his sordid suspicions. However, if New York 
didn’t seem exactly sordid it seemed pretty cold. 

Finally-we accosted a policeman, and I asked him for 
a good hotel. He told us of the Hoffman House, and 
mother remarked that it would be pretty expensive; then 
she added, ‘‘ We'll get two good rooms. Bother the ex- 
pense; let’s be happy tonight!” 

Though always saving and industrious, she had some- 
thing of the gambler’s spirit, you see; and, besides, I 
think she was only speaking one word for herself and two 
for me. 

To show what a green kid I was then, after leaving 
mother, who wanted to rest in her room, I went out to 
look over the town and up at the tall buildings; then, 
seeing some bright posters and an electric sign, Miner’s 
Theater, over on Eighth Avenue, I decided that this 
must be one of the really swell theaters of New York. 
When I entered I found it was only a burlesque show, 
not what I had expected; but just the same it 
seemed rather wonderful to me. Both Miner’s and 
the Hoffman House with its paintings are gone— 
into the limbo of forgotten buildings that once made 
up the history of New York—but I never pass either 

site now without thinking of that first thrilling night in 
the metropolis. 

Next morning was equally thrilling. We found the Sub- 
way and started downtown to visit that bank, which, we 
were told, was on Broadway near Vesey Street. The train 
was a local, and as Fourteenth: Street and Bleecker and 
Franklin, station after station, whirled by, one of us re- 
marked, “‘ My, it must be a small bank; we’re getting way 
out in the country.’’ When we emerged, however, from the 
Subway kiosk at Brooklyn Bridge and looked up at the 


skyscrapers, then came over 
scaling with our eyes its 792 
thinking of. thé little dinky 


pected to see, 
just stood on 
the curb and 
laughed and 
laughed. She 
was agood 
sportanda 
bravesoul, my 
mother. 

The next few 
months passed 
slowly; all too 
slowly for us. 
Trying tomake 
that $450 in the 
bank near the 
Woolworth 
Building last as 
long as we 
could, we got 
two cheap 
rooms in Wee- 
hawken, notfar 
from the water 
front. For a 
long time we 
could hardly 
eat. The res- 
taurants we 
could afford, 
with their flies 
and smells, 
their tough 
meats and 
soggy potatoes, 
didn’t tempt 
us very much. 
And there was 
no recreation; 
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Woolworth Building, 
ieer wall, my mother, 
y stores we had ex- 


oo aI 
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for six months we scarcely talked to a soul, never entered 
even a motion-picture house. The only relaxation I had 


was on the trips by ferry downtown to 
Chambers Street. And little did I 
imagine as I watched the sky line, 
friendless as I was, that some day I’d be 
up in one of these towers talking not 
only to my friends out in St. Paul but 
to countless others all over the world. 


A Lucky Opening 


F ONLY radio had come sooner my 

mother and I would have been much 
happier; and indeed it might have 
saved her much hardship and pain, for 
she only lived to hear her son’s voice 
on his first big political assignment. 
But that was later, and meantime I 
was looking for jobs. These had to be 
in some way connected with music. 
So, in spite of my protests, my mother 
insisted. She hadn’t saved and 
scrimped and come all the way to New 
York, she said, just to see her son a 
clerk. 

I did land one or two engagements 
for a night, singing in some small con- 
certs, but these netted just a few 
dollars and finally, when in despair I 
was just about to take up anything, 
even washing dishes, my mother came 
home with good news. 

That afternoon she had been riding 
on a street car and had been trying to 
open one of those stubborn trolley 
windows when the woman next her 
said, ‘‘I see you’re from the West.”’ 

“Tam—from St. Paul. But how did 
you tell?”’ asked my mother. 

“No New Yorker would want fresh 
air as much as that,”’ replied the lady, 
indicating my mother’s struggle with 
the window. 

As I said, my mother had become 
acquainted with hardly a soul since 
coming to: New York, and anxious at 
last for someone to talk to, she contin- 
ued the conversation; finally, as the 
two became quite friendly, pouring 
out her soul—not for her own sake but 
for mine. So she explained something 
of the difficulties I had had in finding 
work; and it seemed that Providence 
must have made her try the window 

(Continued on Page 221) 
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A.M. on the first Saturday in April with a great 
idea in his mind. 

In the sleeping porch which he had added at.his own 
expense to his coéperatively owned bachelor apartment, 
in the curly maple four-poster which had been length- 
ened two inches to contain his six feet of height, in the 
camel’s-hair sleeping garment, 
made to his own order and design, 
he sat up, rang for Manners, his 
valet, and had it. Just like that. 
Many of the world’s best ideas 
are born that way. 

Mr. Goode had not, the evening 
before, called upon a psychoan- 
alyst, an astrologer, a palmist or 
a sympathetic lady. He disap- 
proved of them all equally. He 
called upon one lady only, his 
fiancée, Miss Dorothea Dowling, 
who was now at Palm Beach. He 
had not even eaten a bad dinner 
or had a bad night’s sleep. He 
never did. He did not care where 
it came from. He merely began 
at once to act upon it. 

Manners appeared in the door. 
In his hands was Mr. Goode’s 
breakfast tray, with the Wedg- 
wood service upon it, and the pot 
of coffee substitute, the unbuttered 
squares of health toast, the glass 
of lemon juice and bicarbonate of 
soda. There was never anything 
else upon it. But on the modest, 
middle-aged face of Manners there 
was a look of respectful but 
marked surprise which had never 
been there before. For Mr. Goode, 
who should at this hour have been 
seated at a table by an open win- 
dow, aglow from his cold tub and 
his setting-up exercises, lay still 
with his eyes closed. He did not 
open them. He now spoke, and his 
voice was the voice of assured but 
courteous command which Man- 
ners trusted and knew, but his 
words were unprecedented. 

“‘Manners, you will, if you 
please, take that stuff away. You 
may,’ Mr. Goode suggested more 
explicitly, ‘‘eat it if you care to 9f/ 
and can. You may then prepare 
one pint of the special Havana 
mixture, double strength as for 
demi-tasse. Serve with it thick 
cream, toast Melba, guava jelly 
and shirred eggs, to which you 
may add truffles or mushrooms if 
you have them in stock, though 
that is quite immaterial. But 
first empty and warm my tub and 
fill it two-thirds full with water at a temperature of sev- 
enty degrees Fahrenheit, and dissolve in it the contents of 
the pink package which my Aunt Amanda Henkendyke 
was kind enough to send me at Christmas.” 

“Bath salts!’”’ gasped Manners. 

“Quarante Fleurs bath salts. You will have put out one 
of the Irish-tweed morning suits. Put it away or, better, 
take it for yourself. You may also take the day off, leaving 
at once after serving breakfast. Get my secretary on the 
phone and say that I wish all my appointments broken, 
and cannot be reached for any business purpose today.” 

“Your secretary,’ prompted Manners, ‘“‘ Miss 2 

Mr. Goode withdrew one arm from his hand-carded 
blankets and waved it carelessly—the gesture of one to 
whom little details no longer matter. 

“T do not recall her name. She was recently engaged, 
but can be easily identified, as she wears amber-rimmed 
spectacles and has not rolled her stockings or shingled her 
hair.” 

“Ts there anything further that you require, sir?’’ Man- 
ners’ tone implied that upon the downward path there 
could not be. Until the unsympathetic presence of Man- 
ners was removed, there was not, so Mr. Goode lay still. 

Like all truly beautiful things, his great idea was quite 
simple. As you could read in the Social Register and three 
other similar and exclusive publications, all of which he 
owned, Mr. Cyrus Bridges Goode was thirty-eight years 
old. In a dinner coat he looked twenty-eight; in bed, with 
his shock of yellow hair tumbled and his wide-set blue eyes 


N | R. CYRUS BRIDGES GOODE waked at 8:45 


\‘*I Invite You Merely to be 
My Guest for Today. That 
is AllI Ask, It is Not Too 

Much to Ask?” 


Louise Dutton 
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bright from sleep, eighteen. But he was thirty-eight, and 
he had, all his thirty-eight years, lived up to his name. 
What’s in aname? one asks. It dependsonthename. Mr. 
Cyrus Bridges Goode was—good. 

He had done those things which he ought to have done. 
As the last of the Goodes and sole male heir of the Hen- 
kendykes of Boston, they were many, yet he had done 
them all. Made Phi Beta Kappa, played good football and 
better polo, been twice decorated in the World War. When 
started in his father’s business—condensed-milk manufac- 
turing, Goode Food for Better Babies—to live on a salary 
of fifteen a week and rise to the top by his own merits, he 
lived on it and rose. When requested to bring Miss 
Dorothea Dowling’s capital into the business, he proposed 
within twenty-four hours. The engagement would be an- 
nounced upon her return from Palm Beach. He was even 
a little in love with her. For he had always liked to do 
the things which he ought to do. He had not done those 
things which he ought not to have done, had never wished 
to do them—never consciously. But all his life things had " 
been happening to him which he did not quite like and 
could never quite forget. 

There was that boy, twice his weight, who on his first 
day at school had nicknamed him Cyrus Be-good. He 
licked the boy, but the name stuck. 

And that chorus girl he kissed, who said—he did not 
know why—‘‘ We won’t count this one!” 

And the flapper who scorned his hip flask and explained 
she could tell from his face he drank nothing stronger than 
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near beer; and the stenographer—his new one- 
when asked if she objected to doing night work 
in the office, replied promptly—too promptly—“N 
you.” Things like that, all of them little things; 
would never make him blush again—never after ; 
Mr. Goode knew his own limitations. All the He 
dykes did. A professional career of crime was h 
them. An amateur perfor 
should not be twice repeat 
leading man of the Tragedy | 

he had learned this. Soon th) 

and on this day only, he wo. 

out into the great and wicke| 

and do everything he cou) 
that he ought not to do and | 

ing that he ought to do. Af{| 

day he would be good ag| 
safe young man, a solid ¢ 
head of the firm in due tim 
father, no doubt, of | 

ing Goode and Henkey 
Goode. But he would always | 
always cherish, a precious | 

@ He would have been for on 
not the good Mr. Goode, a 
bad Mr. Goode. i 

A faint sound of a door ¢| 

and a profound ‘sense of relic 
him that he was alone in the; | 
ment. He rose, groped {i | 

felt room slippers and opens | 
bathroom door. The chai} 
but austere pattern of the P} 
tine tiles was clouded with steam }} 
was heavy with scent from more | 
forty flowers. 
“““Standing with reluctant feet,’ | 
Goode quoted pensively, and sti\ 
inside. 


{ 


Just an hour later by the correct, ¥ | 
thin watch in his pocket Mr. () 
emerged between the stone lions \| 
guarded the ornate but exclusive | 
of his home and walked toward | 
Avenue. The hallboy did not reco | 
him; the door man did; and both s| 
after him rudely, and it seemed tt| 
that the lions stared also. This ma}| 
have been true, for Mr. Goode wore | 
ing that he had worn before or exp | 
to wear again. | 

His suit was his own, his tailor’: 
mistake, belted, cut in at the wai’ 
aggressively juvenile fashion. The} 
and ulster belonged to his chauffeur | 
was a snappy dresser; the socks, shit | 
tie to Manners, who was not, but a 
had selected them. In their chaoti 
sign, purple predominated, and il 
buttonhole nestled a purple chrysai 
mum from the jar of cut flowers ii! 
breakfast room. The costume was 
thetic but harmonious. About it clung the odor of”) 
than forty flowers, but the April wind would soon bl! 
away. al 
Mr. Goode crossed to the Avenue and walked dow 
He knew, of course, what he must find before his day (! 
really begin. You could find it here; indeed, you (| 
find anything here, he felt; as one often feels on !! 
Avenue on an April morning. And this April morning! 
at the moment perfect; just warm enough, just | 
enough; April sun shone through an opal mist, but cl 
not break through, and the end of the Avenue lookt? 
remote as the end of the world. Just early enough, ' 
late enough; the morning quiet breaking, the lunch h/ 
not begun. Meeting him, passing him, looking at ! 
there were just girls enough—a pageant, not a crowd | 

The pageant was gay enough, pretty enough, but the 
were not, if you looked at them closely. He did, f0:! 
taste was critical, even today. Mr. Goode walked fa! 
his feet keeping time to a tune from a comic opera; 0) 
recent one, but the latest he had attended. He hum’ 
the tune. Half through a measure he stopped and st! 
across the street. Then, jay-walking for the first t! 
but with beginner’s luck, he plunged across it to a si 

It was a famous shop, but not a smart shop. Ladie) 
established bank accounts and habits made at this ¢ 
hour their substantial purchases here, and already a st 
of cars was parked at the entrance. They were all | 
all smug and stolid—all but the car at the end. This W' 
small French town car. Consistently French, demure | 


n; dove gray, with startling but successful uphol- 
‘ceanary yellow. The gold monogram was illegible 
niguing. Though the engine purred, the car was 
y But standing close to the curb, gazing up at this 
4{ the admiration it deserved and more, was a girl. 
ite girl, quick and tense and unbelievably thin; the 
ofthe year, wearing the clothes of the year—the 
g skimpy coat suit, stubby sandals, invisible stock- 
ai abortive brimmed hat, green and cocked at a 
-agle over one eye. A girl of the year, yet she was 
ting more, something different. The set of her head, 
fof her chin were impudent, gaminesque, charming; 
ws romance, danger in the flick of her short skirts 
sind. She had the short hairless bob of the year, but 
4 was soft and bright, and as golden as the plaits of a 
ein a German fairy tale—sun gold. She had some- 
, ais girl; that was the phrase for it, though Mr. 
evas a purist. He had found what he wanted. He 
e past her and opened the door of the ear. 
y you please get in?” he said. 
erirl turned and faced him. She stood still and 
dt him, at his socks, his tie, his chrysanthemum. As 
yre worn to be stared at, this pleased him, and her 
pased him more—dark eyes in a small pale face. 
-iey green? No, a warmer color. Brown? No, colder, 
i¢) down in them little lights burned—gypsy fires. 
{invitation was abrupt,” Mr. Goode admitted. “I 
tiat I cannot make it less so, but I will make it 
par. That is not your car; you were wishing that it 
propose that today it shall be. I am alone and I 
yivish to be, as I have a program for the day which 
xt carry out alone. As it is not fully worked out, I 
outline it to you, but if any item of it should prove 
siful to you I will omit it. We are strangers, as in a 
pst people in the world are; the human soul is a very 
yhing. We shall, after today, continue to be stran- 
invite you merely to be my guest for today. That 
lisk. It is not too much to ask?”’ 
jie too much,” said the girl in a small cool voice. 
‘(. refuse, then?”’ 
¥’—long lashes of that smudgy and jetty black 
nrt tries so vainly, so often, to copy, hid her eyes. 
sill straight mouth tried not to smile, then it smiled. 
ept,” she said, and at once with the quick little 
xof a nesting bird, she was inside the car and Mr. 
levas beside her. The car was not locked. He had 
“posed that it would be. He swung it into 
‘nue, turned uptown and proceeded in that 
tin without undue haste and without look- 
yak. He had no fear that the owner would 
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“A Picnic,’? He Said. Ske Shrugged Her Shoulders. 


pursue him. Though he had three cars, he had an auto- 
cratic chauffeur and had:driven with his own hands only 
an ancient flivver and his Aunt Amanda’s sedan, yet they 
manipulated expertly the intricate mechanism of this one. 
He knew little about strange cars and less about strange 
girls, yet this girl had yielded to his eloquence both sud- 
denly and completely. She asked him no questions, did not 
look at him, but at the shop windows they passed. But 
all this did not surprise him—not today. Ten blocks up 
the Avenue he turned a corner and stopped under a gold- 
and-green awning. 

“T infer that your program starts here,” the girl said 
calmly. 

“Tt does. Will you please take off your hat?” 

She obeyed promptly, crushing it under her arm with a 
careless and boyish gesture. The gold of her hair, taking 
the April sun, dazzled his eyes, but he inspected her care- 
fully. 

“Flapper type,’’ he said. 

“Veg flapper,” the girl.corrected him. 

““A pure example of that type; a—a good egg,” Mr. 
Goode said judicially. “‘But you have not dressed it cor- 
rectly, as your hat is too sophisticated, your coat suit not 
sophisticated enough. Please take this and go in there and 
do so.” The girl crushed the roll of bank notes he gave her 
into her coat pocket. 

“Please be more explicit,” she said. ‘‘ You wish me to 
buy ” 

“‘A sports frock and hat,’’ Mr. Goode suggested; ‘‘also— 
er—other things, orchid perhaps, or pink. A costume, to 
be effective, should be complete in every accessory. Buy 
them, put them on and send back your present costume by 
messenger to your home address. As I do not wish to in- 
quire it, I cannot attend to that detail for you, and I shall 
for the next hour be quite fully occupied. At the end of 
that time you will find me waiting here.”’ 

“How do you know that I shall come back?” As a 
green-and-gold flunky helped her down she turned to 
ask it. 

“T do not know, but I will wait,’’ he said. 

He had visited three shops, spent half an hour in a phone 
booth and waited half an hour, when a hand touched his. 

““Wendel puts more class into the jeune fille models, and 
Frappé more pep, but I did my best”’ asmall ccol voice said. 

Mr. Goode knew the voice, but not the zirl who spoke. 
She had carried out his directions correctiy. Her hat was 

still green, but it was wider, softer— 
mysterious, alluring. Her dress was 
green, too, with full, straight lines that 
looked simple but were not, and little 
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demure touches of scarlet in obscure, unexpected places. 
The scarf, smartly knotted round her throat, was green and 
all other colors of the rainbow. These things were clothes 
for a fairy princess playing with golden golf sticks and 
balls of flowers, but they were sports clothes. Mr. Goode 
could even see, or guess that he saw, the gauzy edge of an 
orchid ribbon. But he had not directed, he had not wished 
that this girl or any girl should be quite so beautiful. It 
disturbed him, threw his day out of focus, took his mind 
from his plans. He returned to them firmly. 

““You have done well enough,” he conceded, “‘but you 
are late. Please put this on at once.’ Slipping into her 
place beside him, she adjusted with one shrug of her slender 
shoulders the cloak she found there, an ample, straight- 
falling creation of summer furs. 

“Synthetic,” she commented, patting it, “but well 
dyed.” 

“‘Synthetic?’’ echoed Mr. Goode, startled. ‘‘I paid He 
He checked himself and flushed. ‘‘ You will now, if you 
please, choose one of these and wear it as a souvenir of the 
day.” She pulled off her long soft gloves and sorted ex- 
pertly the litter of small, neatly wrapped boxes on the cush- 
ions beside her, kept the smallest and dropped the rest into 
a pocket of Mr. Goode’s ulster. 

“‘T choose without looking,’ she explained, ‘‘for that is 
more sporting. peo!” 

Silent, she stared, with her dark eyes wide, at the gift. 
It was tiny but perfect—a disk of green jade on a slender 
chain of green gold. Diamonds framed it and studded the 
chain and flamed in the sunlight. 

“You are not afraid to accept jewels from men?” Mr. 
Goode asked anxiously. 

“‘T am only afraid that I guessed wrong, missed a trick,” 
the girl said quickly. ‘‘A locket watch is a bit extreme—a 
fad. But this is a good piece. Put it on, will you?”” He 
clasped the chain round her throat, warm in its nest of fur. 

““Where do we lunch?” she asked. ‘‘ You have passed 
Arnoud’s and the Villon.” 

Mr. Goode did not reply, but doubled his speed. She 
clasped her hands. 

“T am being kidnaped? How sweet! I have always 
wished to be.”’ She drew her furs tight round her and nes- 
tled into her corner like a kitten composed for sleep. 

“You are,’’ Mr. Goode said with deep content, ‘a very 
hard-boiled-egg flapper.” 

Mr. Goode, breaking all speed laws and traffic laws 
which he knew and many he did not know, had turned 
west, then north along the river, leaving behind first the 
traffic and then the town. There were points about the 
gears of this car which even today he could not understand, 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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spring in Northern France. In the shelter 
of a hill nestled a tiny village, a place of a 
dozen houses and a church, and through this 
village ran a muddy 
road that disappeared 
over the hill. 
Before the door of one 
of the houses sat a man 
in the uniform of the 
American Expedition- 
ary Forces. He was a 
warrior, this man, and 
had come three thou- 
sand miles to rid the 
world of the German 
menace to democracy. 
His effort toward this 
end consisted at present 
of scraping mud froma 
boot with a mess-kit 
knife and then brushing 
the boot vigorously. 
This warrior wore a steel 
helmet, and an English 
gas mask hung from one 
shoulder and a French 
gas mask from the other. 
His name was Harry 
Lucas. Hewasaprivate 
of field artillery, and at 
present striking, or rob- 


[se morning was cold with the bite of early 


bing dog, for the 
orientation officer of his 
regiment. 


Harry brushed vigor- 
ously and whistled The 
Darktown Strutters’ 
Ball through his teeth. 
He paused for a moment 
to catch his breath, and 
looked about him with 
pleasure. The sun was 
beginning to shine and 
the day gave prospects 
of being pleasant. Over- 
head, home-coming 
planes droned their way 
through the pink clouds. 
Planes! They had been 
over the German lines, 
thought Harry with a 
thrill. War, and he was 
in; lt) atv iastes lL nat 
muddy road that went past Harry’s feet led 
northeast for a kilometer and then stopped. 
A barbed-wire gate closed it to traffic, and 
beyond the gate was atrench. The German 
lines were some two hundred yards farther 
on. War! This village was in the advance 
zone, and only last week a man had been killed at the cor- 
ner of the third house from Harry’s. A woman came out 
of this house and emptied a bucket of water into the street. 
Then she shooed a flock of hens out into the mud of the 
road. Down the street another woman cried shrilly to the 
first. 

“War!” muttered Harry. ‘‘It ain’t much of a one after 
all. I could get up a better one myself.’’ He remembered 
that the man that had been killed had lost his life by the 
accidental discharge of his own rifle. 

“Snap out of it!’’ roared a voice from inside the house. 
“Double-time that brush! I can’t move out of this chair 
till I get those boots, and I crave food.” 

“Be right in, sir,” replied Harry. He redoubled his 
efforts and the dried mud flew. Then when the boots were 
fairly presentable, Harry got up and entered the house. 

It was the common type of peasant house—one huge 
room and sleeping quarters overhead. The officer for whom 
Harry worked was sitting in a rush-bottomed chair eying 
hungrily a dish of fried eggs that a dirt floor prevented him 
from reaching. The officer was a lieutenant, a man of thirty 
years or so. The Americans were going to take over this 
sector from the French and an advance detail of officers 
had been sent up to look the place over. Harry’s officer 
had for his duty the preparation of a great many special 
maps that the artillery uses, and he had been at work on 
these maps all day long, every day of the week that he had 
been in the place. Harry was not really a common, or G.I., 
dog robber. He was an embryonic instrument sergeant, 
and the way to get an instrument sergeant’s job, as every- 
body knows, is to lug instruments, plane tables, goniom- 
eters and B. C. scopes for an orientation officer, looking 
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“* How Are Yuh This Morning?’’ Replied Harry. ‘‘I Was 
Just Waikin’ Around an’ Thought I’d Stop In a Second’”’ 


over his shoulder when he draws a map and listening while 
he swears to himself and figures locations. Harry had done 
this at Valdehon for three long months, and so when he had 
been offered the chance to go up to the front with the ad- 
vance detail, even as brusher of boots and maker of beds 
to the lieutenant, he had leaped at the chance. 

“Get out the maps, Lucas,” said the lieutenant, stamp- 
ing on his boots; ‘‘this is our last day on them. The in- 
fantry and machine guns come in tomorrow night and the 
guns begin to take over, two sections at a time. Spread 
em on the bunk and call ’em off to me while I eat. I want 
to be sure no one stole any in the night. You never can tell. 
I hear the Boches have spies in every company in France 
and I’ll bet there are lots in this town.” 

““Fat chance,” said Harry, climbing on a chair and reach- 
ing his arm among the roof beams. “They don’t work very 
hard at this war here. Some of these Frog civvies don’t 
even wear their gas masks.”’ 

“Some day there’ll be a gas attack and they’ll wish they 
had,” agreed the officer. ‘“‘Look at the old bird that owns 
this house. She hasn’t had her gasmaskon since 1916... . 
Careful with those maps! Didn’t I tell you to wrap them 
up in a slicker? Suppose the roof leaked like it did the 
other night and ruined all my work! Two weeks gone to 


hell and the battery in position without! 
barrage map!” | 

“Well,” said Harry, abashed, “T ain’t 
the one slicker and I was afraid the ba 
would leak on me. I done’em up in q| 
half. It’s just as good.” i 

“Look out the window before you open 
directed the officer, beginning an assaull ; 
eggs. “‘Lock the door and hand me tha ; 
out of the fireplace. If a Boche spy cg 
hold of those maps he’d get an Iron Ci; 
with diamonds. Say, you been, 
cigarettes again? I noticed the supply | 
to have dwindled a lot this week.” 

“Maybe the old lady’s been after then 
Harry, peering out of the window. Th) 
was clear, and after he had secured the hay| 
the door, he took the roll of maps to #}| 
tenant’s bed. Harry then made up the | 
the simple method of folding the blan| 
the bedding roll, rolling the whole up an)| 
ing the canvas cot several times with hi: 

‘Hey, lay off that dust!” cried the 
“You're getting it in the eggs and ever 

Call off the maps. Whats {| 
on top? I know it isn’t th} 
left there! Someone’s been a} 
in the night! Did you go kil; 
while I was out? Did you lea’ 
house unguarded?” 

The officer leaped to his fe 
getting his breakfast, and | 
ran over the maps. There | 
huge fire map, issued by the]; 
with all the | 
and all the | 
enemy positic 
it; a visibility’ 
showing the | 
that were hidi| 
woods, houses | 
tervening he} 
and hence cou 
be seen from: 
was going to 
observation p) 
map showing t’: 
to be covered | 
offensive co. 
preparation a) 
normal barr: 
case of attack; | 
tion sketch 
regimental po | 
all clearly loce | 
map of the ent): 
tor on asmalle. 
with ration d: 
aviation field ’ 
ordnance park ' 
cated by secret: 
but indicated ji 
same; and s(! 
panoramic skt’ 
taken from th 
servation post! 
officer hurriedly counted them over. They were all | 
and he heaved a sigh of relief. : 

“‘T was scared for a minute,” said the officer. “1 th! 
they looked as if someone had been handling them. — 
Boches ever got hold of them our name would be’ 
And then it would be a sad thing to lose them after’ 
strained my eyes out of their sockets working on th? 
this dark hole for two weeks. The colonel would th’ 
fit if he came up here and I didn’t have every map ' 
and every i dotted. Get out the table now, and pul 
the window and tack down the fire map. That's abo! 
only thing that’s left with any work to be done on. Ii 
to check the codrdinates of some of the areas. I don't’ 
to leave anything to chance. Never take a chance 
you are figuring fire or position data, Lucas. It) 
mean a lot of shells falling among our own infantry. 
Hey, don’t spill cigarette ash on that map!” 

Harry, thus warned, removed his cigarette, and car! 
rubbing out the fire on his heel, he put the butt behi! 
ear for future use. Cigarettes were not so plentiful tl 
they were later on. The officer then sat down to cot! 
himself to finish his breakfast. a 

The meal finished, the lieutenant smoked a (igi 
and then sat down by the window to his work on | 
Harry cleared away the table, plunged the mess kit} 
pot of hot water beside the fireplace, wiped it on 4 
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_ad seen unrelieved service since the debarkation 
pit Brest, then sat down and looked at the officer. 
“tter had his brows knitted and was intent on his 
«He picked up a pair of dividers and twirled them. 
eised something and then made marks with a red 
41 Harry looked out the window and sighed. He 
ied the position of his rickety chair. He arose and 
|) stir the embers of the tiny fire into a blaze. He 
td between his teeth. Again he changed the position 
yehair. 
hat’s the matter with you?’”’ demanded the officer, 
ir up. “Keep still, can’t you? A man can’t hear him- 
Ink!” 
H wash day, and the old lady got away to the wash- 
soefore I was up.” 
Wat of it?’’ asked the officer. 
{ rgot to give her the lieutenant’s laundry.” 
Wil, take it down to her now, and don’t be too long, 
» because I want you to carry the goniometer for me. 
gng to do some work in the front line before dinner.” 
cicer again bent over his maps. 
ay scooped up a bundle of laundry done up in an 
sab shirt and went out the door. The lavoir of the 
4/as a short way down the street, and there, stepping 
je bundles of unwashed clothes, Harry delivered his 
/ the proprietor of the house where the lieutenant 
} were quartered. This duty performed, Harry re- 
eto the street and stood there a moment in thought, 
y on the last house in the village. In that house lived 
amed Yvonne, a young one, black of eye and white 
1. In the two weeks that he had been in that town, 
mhad eaten chicken cooked by Yvonne, also eggs 


They Set Up Their Guns, Turned Them Down the Street and Let Fly. 


made into. omelet by those same hands, and he had spent 
a great deal of time sitting beside the kitchen fire in 
Yvonne’s house. Two things hampered the course of true 
love in this case. One was that Yvonne’s mother was al- 
ways on the other side of the fireplace and the other that 
Harry’s knowledge of French was rudimentary in the ex- 
treme. A knowledge of a language is not necessary for love- 
making, however. - Harry was in love with Yvonne, deeply 
So, and Yvonne could not help but be aware of it. Today 
being wash day, Yvonne’s mother would be at the favoir. 
Harry turned and walked rapidly down the street toward 
Yvonne’s house. 

Yvonne was there, engaged in sweeping off the door- 
step. She smiled upon Harry and greeted him a little 
shyly. 

“How are yuh this morning?” replied Harry. “I was 
just walkin’ around an’ thought I’d stop in a second.” 

For all this was unintelligible to Yvonne, she smiled 
again and indicated to Harry that he might sit down on 
the bench beside the door. The sun was warm there, 
thought Harry, rubbing his hands, but it would be warmer 
inside by the fire. 

“This is the life,’’ muttered Harry, and his heart began 
to sing. He prided himself on his forethought in forgetting 
to give the lieutenant’s laundry to the old woman before 
she went out that morning. The whole town was at the 
lavoir, the lieutenant busy, the other American officers 
lived in the trenches with the French, and Harry would be 
undisturbed. He arose, smiling, and took the broom from 
Yvonne’s hands. Her hands were red and hard as rocks, 
but what odds? It thrilled Harry to his marrow to touch 
them. 


Ke) 


“‘Lemme sweep up for yuh,” said Harry. ‘‘T ean do it 
quicker.” 

Yvonne laughed, rippled some French at him, and sat 
down onthe bench. Harry proceeded to sweep the place be- 
fore the house with vigor. Again Yvonne’s French rippled, 
and Harry, turning to see if he could find some hint of her 
meaning, heard someone reply from within the house. 
Another girl appeared in the doorway. Harry swore softly. 
He knew that girl by sight. She was a homely girl, and he 
had often heard her shrill voice as she herded her smaller 
brothers and sisters down the village street. 

“Tf she sticks around, the party’s off,’”’ muttered Harry. 

The two girls jabbered at him, the homely one obviously 
amused to see an American soldier sweeping th2 street in 
front of the house. Harry grinned painfully and continued 
his task. Maybe the homely one would beat it. 

The homely one showed no signs of beating it. Harry 
finished sweeping and leaned the broom against the side of 
the house. The homely one giggled and made room for him 
on the bench beside her. Harry sat down beside Yvonne. 

“‘Nice weather we’re having, ain’t it?”’ began Harry. 
“Your fire ain’t liable to go out, is it, Yvonne?”’ 

Yvonne here began a long flow of French, but the homely 
one interrupted, and, standing up before Harry, displayed 
a broad leather belt that she wore about her coquettishly, 
just above her hips. The belt was not new, but it was in- 
teresting. It had a square brass buckle, bearing a crown 
and wreath in relief, and the motto, Gott Mit Uns. Harry 
had never seen one before, but it could be only one thing — 
a German soldier’s belt. The homely one launched into a 
recital, probably of how she had acquired the belt. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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UMATRA is 
S an enormous 
island where 
Dutchmen run the 


government, 
Scotchmen run the 
rubber plantations 
and the natives 
play chess. It 
grows very fine to- 
bacco, makes very 
bad cigars, main- 
tains a terrifying 
collection of vol- 
canoes and dotes 
on American moy- 
ies. It has miles of 
automobile roads 
as good as any in 
California or New 
York; vast areas 
of jungle that are 
inhabited by py- 
thons, tigers, ele- 
phants and wild 
men; the best ho- 
tel in the tropics 
and people who 
eat singed bullock 
hide for lunch. It 
is directly on the 
equator, is the 
place where 
the cigar wrappers 
come from, thinks 
it is quite all right 
for a white man to 
marry a lady of 
color if that is his 
ambition, and eve- 
ning dress is essen- 
tial for the hotel 
dances. 

It is here the 


mangosteen 
reaches its perfec- 
tion, the durian ar- 
rives best at its highly offensive delights, the climate ranges 
from the suffocation of the coast to the frosts of the high- 
lands, where long whiplike snakes hang in the trees like 
Virginia creeper and the women do most of the work. You 
can parboil and steam at Medan and within an hour de- 
liciously shiver at Brastagi. You can buy American tooth 
paste, camera films, razors and shoes, English cutlery and 
biscuits and French gewgaws in the morning, and in the 
afternoon look on at a native market on Lake Toba where 
they sell the same things they bartered 400 yearsago. You 
can drive out in an American car and, if you are lucky, 
see a rogue elephant tramping down the undergrowth. 
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When Good Scotchmen Get Together 


F YOU are fortunate enough to be in those parts along 

about Saint Andrew’s Day you can observe the hardy 
Scots at their native sports and pastimes, undeterred by 
the equatorial environment, eating 
tinned haggis sent out from home, 
defiantly exposing their knees to 
the equatorial mosquitoes, howling 
in unison with the bagpipes their 
national inquiry as to whether auld 
acquaintance should be forgot, 
celebrating with equal fervor the 
virtues of that ancient Wullie who 
brewed a peck o’ malt, and weep- 
ing into their whusky that for bon- 
nie Annie Laurie they would lay 
them doun and dee. 

A hardy race, these Scots, and 
managerial. The jungles, the 
banks, the offices are full of them. 
You come to a rubber plantation, 
and a Scot is running it. You have 
business with a bank, and you do 
it with a Scot. If you sail the tropic 
seas the man who runs the engines 
of your ship is a Scot, and, oftener 
than not, so is the man on the 
bridge. And every last one of them 
dreaming of the highlands or the 
lowlands whence he sprang, and 
hoarding the brass to get back. 


A Java Rice Paddy 


Saint Andrew’s Night is their night to shine, and no- 
where are they more effulgent than out there on the equa- 
tor. Although it is a very far and faint cry for me to claim 
any Scotch descent, I can pick a forbear or two out of my 
pedigree for such purposes as declaring in on Saint An- 
drew’s Night in the tropics, and I was fortunate enough to 
see two of these celebrations—one in Medan, Sumatra, and 
one in Penang, in the Malay States. 

The Penang function had been postponed and came 
later than the one on the veritable night of the jolly old 
saint that was held in Medan. Between the two, I crossed 
over; and I am here to say that when Scotchmen who have 
been hived up on rubber plantations and in mines and in 
all the far-flung places in the tropics where Scotchmen are 
running things come in from the wilds to celebrate in honor 
of Saint Andrew they put on a celebration that keeps every 
welkin from Zamboanga to Guardafui ringing for twenty- 
four hours without a break. 


nights! In 
there was ¢ | 
and heavy | 
scene outsii| 
streets er} 
with turban| 
tives, the | 
waving, th| 
shas tinklir 
the acrid 04, 
the raucous | 
of the Ch 
quarter mi| 
in the still a| 
sturdy littl: 
tak stal) 
squealing | 
whole en), 
ment exoti 
as non-Seot(| 
mosque; a! 
Penang the 
the Phospl: 
cent sea and| 
moon over | 
outside, thel | 
darting aft: 
bugs, the | 
footed wait) 

sarongs an(| 
bans hur 
about, the b 

the tom-tom | 
the native se | 
making a fai) | 
far accom) 
ment; and il} 
places the) 
pipes wailin | 
lamenting [| 
ber, and §| 
men, in kil’ 
tartans, with | 
jaunty caps a 
balancing wit} 
foot on the seat of their chairs and the other on the t| 
shouting the supremacies of their own particular no‘| 
home while orators declaimed the home country’s ¢| 
in husky voices, and Scots bled with Wallace in | 
corner of the room and the Campbells were coming | 
every door and window. 


A Braw Bricht Nicht Tonicht 


Wee laddie, but there was no sleep at all. | 
were going as strong at seven o’clock in the mo | 
in Medan as they were half an hour after they began 
the parade of the president behind the bagpipes an | 
lowed by the haggis the night before; and so, too, in Pe} 
Grizzled old Scotchmen who had been out there for}! 
lean, tanned, eager-eyed boys who had just come | 
plantation managers, engineers, officials, bankers, mer'| 
disers, agents, sailors, buyers, factors, superintendents’ 
one big night in their lonely y\' 
the one night that many of 


A Humana Beast of Burden 


saw their fellows save the few! 
might be on or near their pli! 
tions; as interesting and as cu | 
and as remarkable a sight an | 
perience as the tropics afford- 
night when the tropical Scotc’ 
vert to type, when even the do | 
and the hardest of them sof! 
and many collect headaches ' 
last them for a week. No cau! 
stengehs—half drinks—that n | 
Bumpers always. Auld lang 
is made of cork. Otherwi! 
would have been drowned at! 
sand times. a 
An incident of the tropics. ' 
British do something in hon¢! 
Saint George, the French celet! 
the fall of the Bastille; but! 
grand, gorgeous and glittering | 
formance is the honoring of ©) 
Andrew by the Scotch. Until’ 
have seen some hundreds of t} 
tanned, kilted, tartaned sojour’ 
in those far-away and humid le 


gable, over the table 
pide the table, hail- 
phaggis, wailing with 
p¢pipes, shouting the 
sshable glories of 
gi in such an atmos- 
eand environment, 
ebackground of for- 
poples who watch 
ith unemotional cu- 
ywith all their sur- 
dgs exotic, but with 
sirit, their talk, their 
;,heir recollections, 
jusic, their food and 
dink all from home— 
tve missed what is 
aly the most remark- 
emplification of the 
tito and love for the 
» t of earth ever to be 
4 They do it once.a 
id then go back to 
41 round; but when 
¢ it they do it right. 
ainine o’clock in the 
‘iz before the auld ac- 
nince had not been 
tin for the last time 
+ native servants had 
gay the last nonfor- 
rwith his kilts, his 
x, knees and his very 
pscottish burr under 
niquito netting. 
»pturn to Sumatra— 
wse, we have been in 
aia all the time, save 
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the archipelago the Battaks 
listened a little to their 
teachings; and though they 
still continue in their original 
religion, that religion has un- 
dergone considerable Mo- 
hammedan revision and 
modification. 

The Battak is an interest- 
ing fellow, incredibly dirty, 
often incredibly skillful as a 
trailer through the jungle, 
and—especially among the 
older men—an excellent 
chess player. Men who know 
about such things say there 
are old fellowssitting around 
Battak villages who are 
chess masters, who could 
give a game to any of the 
great chess ones—dozens of 
them. They make their own 
ehessmen, of course, and 
play a game that is practi- 
cally identical with the chess 
of Europe and America to- 
day. They have been chess 
players for centuries. You 
can find a great chess player 
in almost any Battak village 
and a good one in almost 
every hut. 

The Oriental mind seems 
especially adapted to chess. 
I have seen coolies playing 
chess in China on squares 
marked out in the dust with 
astick, and adepts are found 


i; postponed Saint Andrew’s Night in Penang—leav- rate—and they have three social divisions. The toffs are in all Eastern countries. The game suits the temperament 
h-ropical Scotch to their ordinary occasions until next the sultans and the nobles who belong to the high andrul- of the Battaks. They loathe exertion. They are never in 
sber—that is a versatile and an interesting island, ing families. The middle division is made up of the com- a hurry, and never want to be. The women do the hurrying. 
tee times as big as Java, whichit helpssupport; about mon people, and the third and lowest class are the slaves, : 
ei times as big as Holland, which owns it, except in who in the old pre-Caucasian days were their captured 
s rtions where the lively Achinese dispute the Queen’s enemies, but now are chiefly people who cannot pay their 
2d it has less than 5,000,000 people to Java’s 36,000,- debts and are required to work them out in the rice pad- 

onsequently, instead of being a crowded ant hill of dies. way. Watch them on a Monday morning, bringing in 
clike Java, it is a land of free and open spaces; and Every Battak village has a tabernacle in the middle of _ their stuff to sell at the market on the shores of Lake Toba, 
atives of it, not being jammed and hustled together, it which looks like a band stand in an American village, and you would pick them out as most earnest and energetic 
e along the roads and sardined into their villages, are and is used variously for village meetings, for a resting husbandmen, with no thought save to get what they have 
end open people. The Javanese spend their entire place for the natives, for a merchandising place for some for sale ranged on the ground for the earliest buyers. But 
wlking back and forth along the roads, and always of the merchants, or for shelter for travelers who happen they aren’t. That Monday morning demonstration is a 
durden. They exist to carry something or otherfrom along and are overtaken by night. Originally their religion sporting proposition. It is a race primarily and a market 
pce to another place. That is their life, save when was Hinduism, but when the Mohammedans came into expedition secondarily. The Battaks like to gamble. 


The Phlegmatic Aquatic Battaks 


HEY can hustle, if necessary, but mostly in a sporting 


tilin the rice 


Lake Toba is a 


li; padding big beautiful sheet 
gthe roads, of water about 
tng beside eighty miles from 
rads, bur- Medan, up in the 
d—bur- hills beyond Bras- 
d-burdened. tagi. One of the 

principal Battak 
lirdened markets has been 
held at a place on 
) so with the its shore for many 
Ettaks, for years. Here, on 
nle, one of Mondays, the na- 


clef tribes of 


tives bring in their 


a'a; nor with produce, their 
Ahinese, nor fruit, their cloth 
ae Gojos— and all the enor- 


end some of 
ter Sumatra 
€ carry no 
les. They let 
rwomen do 
// especially 
littaks, who 
> hat many a 


mous clutter of 
merchandise that 
is offered for sale 
in these open-air 
Mm atit soo Lhe 
women, who have 
raised the produce, 
gathered the 


Eeked and fruits, woven the 
t monially cloth and made 
id American most of the rest of 
slreamed the stuff, pack in 
u—absolute their offerings on 


e over their 
* They live 
ithe eastern 
‘oof Sumatra, 
1 ake Toba as 
ushe center of 


their heads on the 
land side, but the 
males bring in 
the wares from 
across the lake, in 
canoes. 


Territory. The Toba Bat- 
tre are nu- taks are expert 
‘cs tribes of watermen. Twoor 
txs, but all three of them can 
| the same shove a canoe 
a, or practi- through the water 
the same— at an amazing 


niogically the 
Mm, at any 
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A Mountain View in Java 


(Continued on 
Page 153) 


He Adjourned to 
the Property Room in the St. Fizzle, and Emerged a 
Few Minutes Later in His Modified Huta Costume 


HE Wildcat, marooned with his mascot goat away 
down south in Dixie, looked Old Man Trouble in the 
eye and winked. 


“T takes my right foot in my hand, 
Aw leads it to de Promis’ Land, 
An’ follers wid de rest of me— 
To Waspeehoopee by de Sea.” 


At the darkest hour which Lady Luck’s lost child had 
seen since his departure from California, dawn had come in 
the person of a carbon-colored labor agent recruiting wait- 
ers for the St. Fizzle Hotel, just then being built above sea 
level at Waspeehoopee. The labor agent bore down heavy 
on the ration question, and about that time the Wildcat 
signed on the dotted line. 

“When does us start?” 

“Leaves de depot at eight o’clock tonight. Travels.n a 
private car. When you secs de St. Fizzle you sees de bigges’ 
hotel you eveh see in yo’ whole life.” 

“Whah at is it located?” 

“Town called Waspeehoopee.”’ 

““Neveh heard of it.” 

“New town—de dredge boats jus’ dug it up las’ week. 
It’s out about fo’ miles inside de twelve-mile limit f’m Moss 
Bayou.” 

“Whah you git de bayou name?” 

“Flo’ida name. Real-estate boys buy-you a drink an’ 
sell-you a lot.’ 

“Seems like real estate is de leadin’ pastime in dat coun- 
aay © ‘ 

“Above sea level you is correck. Sponges an’ suckers is 
also de chief inmates of de submarine part of Flo’ida, an’ 


dem, wid oranges an’ turpentine, makes quite a business.” 


“De las’ two makes quite a drink.” 

“Don’t have to drink nuthin’ like dat in Flo’ida.” 

““How’s de climate whah us is gwine?”’ 

“Didn’t amount to so much fo’ two or three hund’ed 
years, but de real-estate folks is changed all dat. In de 
early days even de Indians died off at middle age. You 
heard of dem Semi-ole Indians, ain’t you? White folks is 


changed all dat now, though—nuthin’ in dem swamps but 
Flo’ida Water.” 


“‘Whah de Indians live now?” 

“‘Dey penned up some of dat bayou water an’ after dey 
let it settle dey built some islands out of de mud.” 

“Don’t see how dey kin walk around in de streets.” 

“Boy, dey aims to go around in canoes. Ain’t you never 


heard of dat I-talian town called Venus whah folks rides in 
dem gondolas?” 


“‘ Always thought a gondola was a freight car.’ 

“How you goin’ to take a freight car th’ough muddy 
streets? Gondola is a li’l’ skiff wid a awnin’ in de middle 
an’ de two ends stickin’ up high like a ladder, so de boy kin 
climb up an’ see how fur out of sight of land is he. On’y 
place I eveh seed dem Venus gondolas was in Miami.” 

“Tn yo’ whut?” 

“Town name’ Miami. Dem gondola boys at Miami use 
de stickin’ up ends to hang dey reg’ lar raiment on when dey 
puts on de gondola clothes.” 

““Whut dem clothes look like?”’ 

“Dey wears a cullud sash around dey stummick an’ 
anotheh one ’round dey haids, ’long wid a flannel under- 
shirt.” 

“Boy, Ise lissened to a good deal, but some things you is 
said sounds awful exasperated.” 

“Wait’ll you sees Mistuh Fussby tonight—betteh 
dan dat, wait’ll us gits to Waspeehoopee—den you 
learns I has spoke de facks.”’ 

Arriving in Waspeehoopee, the Wildcat sized up the 
situation as he put on his waiter’s jacket. 

“Dis heah St. Fizzle Hotel looks jus’ like a boat, 
*ceptin’ it don’t rock up an’ down,” he observed to a 
fellow waiter. ‘De ol’ place ain’t nuthin’ but sort of a 
li’l’ island surrounded by soup an’ fish.” 

““Kain’t see de land in de dark. De dredges is rushin’ 
de beach so’s to git it done befo’ de next moonlight 
nights.”” Then, in a quicker voice, “‘Cap’n settin’ some 
folks down at yo’ table.” 

The Wildcat bowed to a party of five and mentally 
recorded a complicated order, half of which escaped 
him before he passed the checker’s desk on the way to 
the kitchen. 

Ten minutes later, at the request of a frenzied dining- 
room captain, he began an explanation of his inability 
to read and write. 

““Man says consommé soup an’ den he wanted fish, 
an’ one man wanted some clams, an’ ——”’ 

““Where’s your check—didn’t you write down the 
order?”’ 

“T neveh learned how to write nothin’ ’ceptin’ my 
name. Neveh could put de letters togetheh so dey’d 
mean ennything.” 

The waiter captain scorched the Wildcat with one with- 
ering phrase, and then: 

“Get up to the office and tell the steward you just got 
through.” 

“Sho’ will.” The Wildcat’s ambitions included nothing 
polluted with reading, writing or arithmetic. 

He joined a group of half a 
dozen waiting brunets outside 
the steward’s office. In a little 
while his feet began to itch. He 
moved them gently to the 
rhythm of The Pick and 
Shovel Blues, humming, mean- 
while, the old refrain: 


“T don’t bother work, 
work don’t bother 
me, 

Ise fo’ times as happy 
as a bumblebee.” 


Before he got as far 
as the bumblebee the 
Wildcat noted to his 
surprise that four of 
his companions, sway- 
ing slightly to the 
music, had joined him 
in the tempting tune. 

“Hot dam, boys, 
once mo’!”’ and away 
they went: 


“T kin ride a freight 
train, I don’t pay 
no fare, 

I kin ride a freight 
train almos’ enny- 
whah; 

Aw’ dat’s dereason Ise 
as happy as a bee, 

*Cause I don’t bother 
work when work 
don’t bother me.’’ 


Then the office door 
opened and a voluble 
white man began a 
rapid-fire inquisition. 
He shot his first ques- 
tion at the Wildcat. 


“Us Royal Hawaiians Works Durin’ de Afternoon an’ Evenin’. Of Mawnin’sI Could — 
Welfare Myself Wid Yo’ Vim Ciub”’ 
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“In addition to the ukulele can you handle the ba 
a guitar?” 
““Cap’n, naw suh, not at de same time. I plays, 


monica some.” 
“All right.”” Then, to the next victim, “What | 
play?” | 
“The ukulele and guitar.’ 


The examination was carried down the line to{ 
man, and then before Lady Luck’s victim knew jt 
become a member of a Royal Hawaiian Orchestra : 
comprising two Filipinos, a Malay, two a | 


. 


; 
t 
{ 
| 
f 


sick Hindu and himself. 

“‘There’s instruments and costumes in the store | 
the active white man informed the organization, | 
better get rigged up right away. When you get org | 
circulate around the beach and along through Palm| 
and keep going till midnight. Stick a hula dance o), 
so often out in front of the driftwood bonfire, and we| 
Hawaiian costumes all the time. That’sall. Ilbe:. 
look you over later on.” 

Getting into his equipment, following the lead| 
Wildcat aimed a question at a fellow musician rela’ 
wages: ‘‘Whut you reckon us gits fo’ dis jubilee ja! 

“Ten dollars a night and board is what the man 
He might give you more. All I play is the ukulele | 

“Hot dam! Dat’s mighty good wages fo’ doin’; 
but enjoy yo’self. Tell me, boy, whut’s de objeck of), 
raiment us is festooned wid?’’ 

“Atmosphere. It’s a native Hawaiian costume,”| 

“Looks like atmosphere sho’ git a chance to ci | 
mighty free in dese burushes. I figger I better wi. 
pants underneath ’em. Looks like a boy gwine ton| 
pants. Kain’t slap at dem mosquitoes an’ play de bj 
de same time.”’ 

The Wildcat’s resolve to wear his pants under h| 
costume was invigorated midway of the second ren| 
of Aloha, at a moment when the rhythmic agitation 
him over to where he established contact with the h| 
of a half-smoked cigarette. The cigarette had been || 
on the sand by a fellow musician, but that fact fa 
temper the incongruous howl which the Wildcat ir} 
lated between the end of the golden dream and t! 
ginning of the red-hot cigarette. Fifteen minutes! 
midway of a mess of passionate Dark Blues, the su| 
Wildcat was again impelled to interrupt the perfor | 


f 
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ened to his feet and staged an impromptu set of varia- 
5) the normal contortions of the hula, freeing himself 
wile of an assortment of crustaceans. 

Ht dam! I knowed I was ’fested! Aims to quit dis 
mhty soon ‘less de zoélogy tames down some. Kain’t 
-» banjo wid one hand an’ scratch wid de other.” 
aelessly discarded match ignited the Wildcat’s tail 
hg after a melodious battle with the Swanee River, 
tlreafter, until he gained the cooling surf, the Wildcat 
ii a foretaste of what several revivalists had prom- 
jm. Leading his personal prairie fire by a neck, he 
ehrough the circle around the campfire and started 
hlagoon. Sufficiently extinguished to permit him to 
ro his job, he surveyed his damaged raiment. ‘‘Now 
‘oto put on my pants.” He adjourned to the property 
,\ the St. Fizzle, and emerged a few minutes later in 
nlified hula costume in time to take part in a wild 
evhose scenic wonders were 

s less subdued by the Wild- 


he began a prowl. ‘Aims to see how much of a town dem 
are boats dug up when dey made dis Waspeehoopee 
place.”’ 

Outside of the hotel grounds the country seemed to be 
filled with parked flivvers and hot-dog stands. In front of 
a larger building he saw a lounging group of individuals of 
his own color. Approaching the group, “‘ Men, howdy,” he 
greeted. 

One of the loungers asked a question about the mascot 
goat. “‘Whut’s de goat?”’ 

“Plain goat, ’ceptin’ Lily’s my mascot. 
place—a lodge?”’ 

“Kain’t you read whut de sign says over de do’?” 

“Read whut de letters is, all right, but I kain’t make out 
de meanin’.”’ 

i‘ It says Colored Nonsectarian Vim Club,” the guide pro- 
claimed. ‘‘Us boys’ athletic club.” 


Whut’s dis 


_ \pping pants. 
“idnight the Wildcat’s labors 
. warded with a mammoth 
‘pf rations. He gorged him- 
io a stupor which left him 
cus of but one thing: the 
sy for sleep. The night was 
nind except for two or three 
s2llow Royal Hawaiians the 
ha front of the St. Fizzle was 
rid. The Wildcat rounded up 
‘srant mascot goat and with 
ybling on the fringes of his 
istume he curled up beside 
gwing embers of the drift- 
{re and dived into the deep 
k\ool of sleep. 
‘lawn, long before he had 
ued his ability to sleep, he 
n conscious of a faint cluck- 
nir by. The general theme 
iluecking resembled a hen’s 
e) for a brood of ducklings. 
aj awake now and with his 
sll closed, the Wildcat mum- 
word of advice, ‘‘Git away 
n, ol’ chicken, befo’ you gits 
rpcue finish.” 
niclucking sound increased. 
Videat shifted around in the 
mand and a trio of land crabs 
tll away from their sanctu- 
mr this suddenly animated 
Wiriftwood. The driftwood 
l€ one eye and discovered the 
ete horizon to be a tangle 
jlan timber. 
Lwd gosh, dey been a big 
mn de woods. Blowed down 
eees crossways, fur as aman 
‘e’’ He opened the other eye 
‘th the advantage of im- 
‘e perspective he discovered 
ie fallen timbers were kin- 
zsize and that they were 
te on his chest. ‘‘How come! 
i like somebody aimed to 
‘| bonfire on me.”’ He lifted 
hid and the clucking sound 
din volume. Surveying the 
ciate foreground, he made an 
swing with his left arm. 
twayf’m me, chicken! Whut 
tink I is—a henhouse?”’ 
h clueking developed into a 
‘cs note of alarm and a be- 
fed sea-going cuckoo, de- 
e now of her latest nesting 
eflopped awkwardly toward 
wter. 
h Wildcat sat up amid a rattling accompaniment of 
Hees from the center of which a lone egg rolled to 
sid. 
Vell, I be dogged, if dat ol’ chicken didn’t lay a egg 
n! Humph—Ise seed reckless animals, but dat bird 
€ow got de whole menagerie beat.’ He called a 
‘atoward the sea-goiug cuckoo. ‘‘ You better fly away, 
‘ken. Nex’ time you tries to nest on me you settles 
Tn fryin’-pan gravy.’”’ He picked up the abandoned 
ed as a final retaliation for the cuckoo’s insult he 
di the egg to Lily. ‘‘Heah you is, goat —fresh egg fo’ 
bkfus’. After you eats it see kin you make a face at 
Upity ol’ chicken.” 

Fa-a!” Lily spoke her gratitude in a quick voice 
jarted to work on the cuckoo egg. 

| Wildcat, still wearing his hula costume, headed for 

‘ng department of the St. Fizzle, where for an hour 
ck advantage of the clause in his contract relative to 
eals. Then, with nothing to do until midafternoon, 


“Oh, Solo Meow!’’ He Mocked. 


Wildcat to forget a long series of injuries which he had suf- 
fered at the hands of that individual. A guilty conscience, 
clouded with memories of half a dozen dark plots aimed at 
the Wildcat, lent an effusive air to the hypocritical words of 
welcome with which Honeytone greeted his old companion. 

“Sit down, Wilecat! Pull up a chair. Try one of dese 
puffetos.” 

“‘Sho’ will. Come in heah, Lily!” 

“You still got dat fragrump goat wid you?” 

“Honeytone, sho’ I is. Whaheveh I goes I aims to take 
my mascot, case Ol’ Man Trouble gits rough wid me.” 

“Well, dogged if I ain’t glad to see you, Wilecat. Heah 
Lis right in de midst of a ’zecutive session, wonderin’ whut 
to do, whut to do, an’ needin’ a vice presidump de wust 
way, an’ along comes you. How much money you got?” 

“T ain’t got enny. Honeytone, ain’t you got no ’ficial 
position whah money ain’t no objeck?”’ 

“Sho’ Lis. Lissen to me, boby— 
come over heah close.” 

In confidential tones too low for 
the lounging group to hear, Honey- 
tone Boone sketched the history 
of the Nonsectarian Vim Club. 
‘Somethin’ pulls de boys down in 
notime. Dey lays it to de climate, 
but de main trouble is ’count dey 
eats heavy an’ workslight. Nigger 
comes down an’ gits a job waitin’ 
table or hoppin’ bells at de St. 
Fizzle an’ de fust thing he knows 
he’s laid up wid a epizootick. 
Whut I does is handle ’em like de 
lootenant did wid you boys in de 
army—does dey git torpid I woiks 
it outen’em ona woodpile. Besides 
de ’nitiation fee an’ de dues, I sells 
de wood whut de boys saws up; I 
collecks fo’ whuteveh whitewashin’ 
dey does, an’ now an’ den I sub- 
contracks a gang on some -pick- 
an’-shovel job.” 

“Dogged if you ain’t de slick- 
tonguest ’suader in de world, 
Honeytone. Nobody else I eveh 
seed could make a nigger work an’ 
likewise pay fo’ de privilege.” 

“*T ’suades ’em wid mo’ dan kind 
words. Wilecat, you ain’t 
got no idea how good de likker is 
in dis districk. Dis Nonsectarian 
Vim Club holds a mighty gran’ 
ruckus ev’y night. Music, likker, 
cards, de dice runs wild, an’ mighty 
good rations.” 

“No wonder de boys puts up 


wid a li’l’ work. Whut dis vice 
presidump job go like, Honey- 
tone?” 


“Dey wants a hund’ed cords of 
stove wood sawed up fo’ de hotel 
an’ de boys is kinda holdin’ back. 
I needs a good stove-wood vice 
presidump to cheer de boys up— 
sort of a welfare worker like dey 
was in de A. E. F.” 


“Suits me. I needs a little 
welfare.”’ 

“How long does you work at de 
hotel?”’ 


“Us Royal Hawaiians works 
durin’ de afternoon an’ evenin’. 
Of mawnin’s I could welfare myself 
wid yo’ Vim Club.” 

“Wilecat, dat suits me fine. 
Beginnin’ tomorr’ mawnin’ Imakes 
you vice presidump of de cordwood 


“Don’t seem to be workin’ at de athletics very hard. 
’*Sclusive club?” 

Another lounger spoke up. “‘’Sclusive—boy, dey was a 
prominent N’Yawk nigger tried to git in last week. Us 
threatened him he might git blackballed, but he went 
strong till de votin’. When de ballot box was opened— 
boy, is you eveh opened a can of caviar? Dat’s de way de 
votes looked—almos’ unalimous.” 

“How much it cost to jine?”’ 

“De worthy presidump decides dat.”’ 

‘‘Whut de presidump’s name?”’ 

“Name’ Boone.” 

The Wildcat’s eyes widened. 
Boone?” 

““Whut I means.” 

“Stan’ back an’ lemme meet him. Us an’ him is ol’ 
friends.” 

Circumstances alter cases. Honeytone’s status as presi- 
dump of the Colored Nonsectarian Vim Club impelled the 


““You mean Honeytone 


“Sing Yo’ Song, Tomcat—You Betteh Prowl Up de Back 
Fence of Dat Skiff. Oh, Solo Meow! Oh, So:Long Youl’"’ 


depa’tment. Yo regalia is a big 
white hat wid a green mosquito bar 
hangin’ down f’m it, an’ a badge.”’ 

*“Whut de badge say on it?” 

“De badge say ‘Special.” Among otheh things it means 
you kin take a drink outen de special locker over dere 
enny time.”’ 

““Whah at is de badge?”’ 

Honeytone reached into a drawer and hauled out the 
metal tag of distinction. The Wildcat put it on. 

““Whah at you say dat special likker was, Honeytone?”’ 

““Oveh in de locker, but de by-laws is partic’lar about 
ain’t gwine to be much likker befo’ six o’clock. Hurry 
back when you kin.” 

The Wildcat succeeded in talking his superior officer out 
of one drink on the strength of his new office and then, 
hungering for the evening’s pleasures at the Vim Club, he 
turned reluctantly down the path of duty and, followed by 
Lily, retraced his steps to the St. Fizzle Hotel. He found 
the Royal Hawaiians adorning themselves in the property 
room. He picked up his grass hula costume and inspected 
(Continued on Page 162) 
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HIS is a tale 
that could 
hardly have 


been told ten years 
ago, or five; or even 
one; but now 
Frank Vare and 
Joe Cairns under- 
stand each other, 
and Vare is known 
in his true colors, 
and there can be 
no harm in spread- 
ing the matter 
upon the records. 
Very few people 
know who Joe 
Cairns is, so he is 
unlikely to be em- 
barrassed by the 
publicity; and 
Vare has to accept 
a certain amount 
of public curiosity 
as to his private 
and intimate af- 
fairs with what 
composure he can 
manage. 

The chief diffi- 
culty is to know 
exactly where to 
begin; and this is 
always the first ob- 
stacle to be sur- 
mounted in telling 
a true tale in fiction 
form. The general 
rule is that your 
beginning must be 
interesting, though 


not too much so; 
your middle dull, 
but not too dull; 
and your end as thrilling as you can manage. In this case 
there is no particular thrill at the end, but there may be 
some interest in the middle; and to take Frank Vare’s 
story of the boxing bouts at the Arena that October night 
as the beginning is to choose what was perhaps the most 
spectacular incident in the whole affair. 

Vare had come to work on the Journal in late Septem- 
ber, after a summer’s vacation following upon his gradua- 
tion from college in June. No one paid him any particular 
attention. He applied for work at a time when the office 
happened to be hiring men and he was hired. The sporting 
department was one man short, with the World’s Series 
and the approaching football games imposing an extra 
burden. Vare confessed that he had always been interested 
in athletics, so Jackman, who hired him, turned him over 
to Bond, who was in charge of sports at the time. Bond, a 
serene and unhurried little Irishman, questioned Vare 
gravely enough, and put him to work clipping papers and 
doing what was little more than the work of an errand boy. 

“Say, he’s interested in athletics,’ Bond agreed, talking 
with Jackman a few days after Vare started in. “But he 
don’t look the part, now, does he?”’ 

Jackman, eye shade on the top of his head, glanced 
across the room to where the newcomer was busy with 
shears and glue pot. Vare was, in fact, a spare, frail young 
man with weak eyes, not too healthy a skin and a certain 
stoop to his shoulders. 

“Guess his interest’s impersonal,” he assented. ‘Does 
he know anything?’ 

“Oh, he’s all right,’’ Bond confessed. 

“Can he write?” 

“Well, he can spell,’’ Bond admitted, and grinned, and 
spoke of other things. 

Vare continued to attend to his small tasks; he re- 
frained from seeking contacts with the men about him, 
and he was a much less conspicuous figure about the place 
than the newest office boy, until late October. 

Bond asked him whether he would care to cover some 
fights at the Arena. 

“They don’t call for more than two-three sticks,’ he 
explained. ‘‘ You can leave the copy here afterward.” 

“TI never happened to see a prize fight,’ Vare confessed. 

“You won’t see much tonight,’ Bond assured him. 
“Just a bunch of bums.” 

“Td like to go,” the young man told him; so go he did. 
Bond left a note for the morning desk to the effect that 
Vare’s story would be waiting and should run two or three 
sticks in the first editions, and put the matter from his 


Cairns Looked at Him Shrewdly. ‘‘You Don’t Really Feel That Way,’? He Argued, “‘or You Couldn’t Write the Way You Do” 


mind. On his way to the office in the morning he saw the 
story under its proper headline and of the appointed 
length; and he glanced it through with a quick sweep of 
his eye. It seemed formally correct, the names as they 
should be, the results chronicled; just the pattern of a per- 
functory account of an unimportant group of boxing 
matches. 

When he took over his desk from the night man, Quarles, 
he said, “‘I see Vare left his story.” 

Quarles grinned. “‘Yeah!’’ he agreed. “I had one of the 
boys do it over. Vare spread himself over a column.” 

Bond nodded. ‘Please omit flowers?’’ he inquired with 
a chuckle. 

“Bundles of ’em,”’ Quarles agreed. ‘I stuck it on the 
spindle there. You can see for yourself.’ 

An hour or two later, after the first rush was over, Bond 
began to clean up his desk, and when he stripped the dead 
stuff off his spindle Vare’s copy caught his eye. He opened 
the sheets and glanced at the first paragraph and then at 
the second, and then he looked at the second page, and the 
third. Then, without quite knowing why, he turned back to 
the first page and read the story through. And when he 
was done Bond folded the three or four pages of copy 
together again and held them in his hand, his eyes staring 
thoughtfully across the room. Vare had not yet come in; 
his late work the night before entitled him to late arrival 
this morning. But Bond was not looking for Vare. He was 
not looking for anyone. 

Joe Cairns happened to stop at his desk, and Bond 
handed him the story. 

“Take a look at that when you get time, Joe,”’ he sug- 
gested. 

Cairns was a copy-desk man, one of those veterans of 
the newspaper business to be found in every office; a large, 
pleasant man with a mop of gray hair and a thin gray mus- 
tache and a heartiness of manner behind which lay the 
shadow of drained and empty years. 

“What is it?”’ he asked; and Bond shook his head. 

“Damned if I know,” said the sporting man, and swung 
into his work again. 

Cairns read the story and handed it to Jackman, and 
Jackman read it and went back to Bond; and before Vare 
came to work that day word had gone around the office 
that the young man had written a great story. A great 
story with no more than a clutter of fourth-rate boxing 
matches as his theme, yet he had caught their flurry and 
their panting, and their sweating flavor, and the very 
rhythm of his words held the beat and cudgeling of the 
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ping the last rise. He wrote of these matters not asi 
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1 are had been on the Journal a year he was so 
lished that his preéminence in his particular 
jome to be taken for granted; and this as much 
, mself as by his associates. 

sot that the boy was conceited. No one ever 
aj this of him. Newspaper copy, no matter how 
my be written, must go through a certain mill. 
«cmay order it cut down in length; the copy-desk 
iy if he chooses, change a word here, a sentence 
47, the man in charge of make-up will, if it seems 
sovenient, lop off a paragraph or half a column to 
eale fit his space requirements. No man who has 
w conceit, who takes his work overseriously, can 
«y thus handled without protest; and the fact 
xs protests will do him no good at all is never 
to silence him. There is an ancient aphorism in 
% offices to the effect that it takes two men to 
+, story, one to write and one to edit it; and this 
do the protester on every occasion. 

Ve did not protest. He wrote blood-thrilling 
n he handed his copy to the constituted authori- 
| thereafter it was altered or cut he never voiced 
grin he may have felt at this mishandling. It 
tbe true that Vare in fact derived a sort of in- 
sfrom his vicarious participation in the bouts 
tits which he covered for the paper, that he ex- 
tls intoxication in his descriptions and that he was 
_ different to what followed. There can be no 
: at he thoroughly enjoyed the work and was well 
yth the rewards of it. He was a young man with- 
vor dependents, and the salary which he received, 
4ifrom time to time, was more than sufficient for 
s If he had been in some other pursuit his favor- 
y,gance would have been the purchase of tickets 
7 games or the like. But this indulgence was 
won him by his work, he had not only a living but 
h heart desired, and it is not at all improbable 
yioday he might be merely sporting writer on the 
iit had not been for old Joe Cairns. 

yoeen a newspaper 

n particularly a 


“You ought to take a crack at it,” Cairns urged. “You 
ought to be working at it right along. This is a great game, 
this newspaper business, and there are some fine men in 
i, But you’re a writer, Frank, and that’s something else 
again.” 

Vare stirred uneasily. 
he conceded. 

“Why don’t you try it?” Cairns urged. 

The young man chuckled. “Why should I?” he argued. 
“T like it here, do what I want to do and get paid for it— 
more than I need. I don’t spend a lot of money.” 

Cairns hesitated, tapping his pencil on the pad in front 
of him. 

“Well,” he said, “‘you’ve got something, Frank. A way 
of bringing up a picture for folks to see; a trick of getting 
behind things so that sometimes a man feels like crying. 
You feel what’s going on in front of you from the inside, 
as though you were playing the game. That may be a 
trick, but it’s a valuable one. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
you were better than we realize around here—and we think 
you’re pretty good.” 

Vare said uncomfortably, ‘‘Oh, can it, Joe!”’ : 

“You could make a lot more money,” Cairns urged. “I 
might tell you that I think you could learn to write first- 
rate stuff. But put it the other way—say you could earn 
more money.” 

“‘T’m satisfied,’”” Vare assured him. 

So Cairns came to understand the danger which threat- 
ened Vare; the danger, not that he might become con- 
ceited but that he might become contented. And this is 
the worse of the two; for while a proper conceit may spur 
a man to heights, contentment is dry rot and only gathers 
dust. The matter worried old Joe, stayed in his mind, and 
during the ensuing months he talked with Vare again and 
again, trying more and more anxiously to rouse the young 
man. 

With this purpose in mind he confessed to Vare one 
night a matter of which he was not accustomed to speak 
to any man. 
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“‘Joe,’’ Vare Challenged, “‘Jackman Told 


Me You Handled the Copy of the Story”’ 


“T knew something about writing, myself, when I was 
your age,” he said awkwardly. 

“Guess you know more now than I’ll ever know,” Vare 
agreed. 

Joe shook his gray head. “It isn’t what you’ve got at 
the start,’”’ he objected. “It’s what you gather as you go 
along. I started out with a whirl and things came pretty 
easy for me. I started in at ten dollars a week and I was 
getting twenty-five before I’d been in the game two years. 
Plenty to marry on in those days, and I got married. But 
that wasn’t the trouble.”’ He hesitated, continued gravely. 
“My folks hadn’t anything,” he explained. “‘So my hori- 
zon wasn’t more than two or three steps ahead of me. 
Twenty-five dollars looked like a lot of money. It was 
plenty, more than I needed; and I got thirty-five before 
I’d been married long. I don’t mean to talk money so 
much, but it’s a foot rule to measure by. Not always ac- 
curate perhaps, but a measure just the same. I had all 
I needed, so I stayed in the game. If I’d broken loose 
thirty years ago—got out and dug and tried myself 
out ” He checked himself. ‘“‘Well, I'll always wish 
I’d had a try at it,” he confessed. “‘I’ll always wish that, 
Frank.” 

Vare laughed somewhat uncomfortably. ‘‘You’re not 
advising me to chuck a good job, are you?” he asked. 

“T’m just telling you,’”’ Cairns explained, “that I think 
you can do better work than you’re doing, but if you go 
on doing the same thing you'll lose that—that trick of 
yours. There’s nothing any deader than yesterday’s paper, 
Frank. I’d like to see your stuff given some chance to 
live more than a day or two.” 

“I’m not going to chase immortality,’ Vare said, a little 
grimly. 

Cairns nodded. ‘‘But, Frank,” he urged, ‘“‘a man would 
be foolish not to live to be a hundred if he could.” 

They got nowhere with this discussion in the end; for 
though an old man may see further than a young one, it 
is hard for him to point out the way. And the months 
went on and Vare did his work easily and well, and Cairns 
saw that the boy was mak- 
ing more friends, that he 
was beginning to enjoy these 
contacts, that he lent him- 
self more and more to the 
life which was infolding him. 
So Joe’s concern increased, 
but he gave over -the at- 
tempt to talk to Vare him- 
self, for Vare began to be 
irritated at his advice and 
Cairns treasured the friend- 
ship of the young man. 

When Vare had _ been 
about eighteen months on 
the paper, Jackman re- 
marked to Bond one day 
that the young man’s stories 
from the baseball training 
camps in the South were not 
quite so good as usual. 

“He’s falling into the rut, 
isn’t he?’”’ Jackman asked, 
and Bond nodded. 

“Getting used to it. Old 
stuff to him now,” heagreed. 
“But he’s still head and 
shoulders above the rest of 
them.” 

Jackman’s criticism may 
have been in part justified. 
Vare would have been more 
than human if he had been 
able to write, day after day, 
a column or so of matter and 
fill it always with the same 
stirring flavor. Whatever 
the cause, however, others 
remarked a certain slacken- 
ing inhis copy. Joe Cairns 
happened at this time to be 
doing duty on the early 
morning shift, and in this 
capacity he handled the 
telegraph stuff from the 
South, handled Vare’s sto- 
ries. If Joe knew good stuff, 
he also knew what made it 
good; and it is not difficult 
for a skilled copy man either 
to accentuate a story’s ex- 
cellence or to weaken its 
force by such small matters 
as the transposition of a 
word here and there, the 
substitution of one word for 
another, the elision of a 
striking sentence entirely. 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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HAT’S dat?” Town Isom glanced up from 
\ \ | the breakfast table and turned his ear to listen, 
with a mouth full of batter cakes. ‘‘What’s 

all dat fuss?” 

“Nothin’,’’ Country Isom replied to his guest. “Drink 
yo’ coffee; den us’ll go fishin’.’”’ 

Dim gray daylight. A calm morning. Surrounding 
Country Isom’s cabin, a moist fog hung listless and un- 
stirring above the cotton fields. No noise, no life, no 
motion anywhere. Then suddenly, through the dripping 
stillness, a roar came rushing upon them. Nearer, the 
tumult rattled their windows; it clamored against their 
cabin. A fury broke over the roof top. There was no 
chance to run, and 
Town Isom leaped up, 
yelling, ‘‘ Look out, nig- 


ger! Cyclone! Cy- 
clone!’’ 

Country Isom never 
moved, though his 


flimsy cabin trembled 
with the impact of 
crashing air. His door 
burst open and 
slammed. A crayon 
portrait fell from the 
wall. Overhead, terrific 
currents whizzed. They 
saw the trees sway and 
writhe and lash their 
tortured branches—all 
in one swift moment, 
while Town Isom stood 
petrified. Then stillness 
again, silence again, as 
the roar passed on. 

fi Wahia ts)axd a taza 
Town Isom stuttered. 

‘°Tain’t nothin’,”’ his 
country cousin grinned; 
“nothin’ ’eept white 
folks chasin’ bugs wid 
deir flyin’ machine.”’ 


‘Flyin’ machine? 
Lawd, it skacely missed 
yo’ roof!” 


“Sholy. Dey figgers on missin’ a nigger 
shack by jest about oneinch an’ ahalf.... 
Set down. Eat yo’ grub.” 

Town Isom took a seat but couldn’t fix 
his mind on food. He was considering, and 
inquired, “What reemarks did you make 
"bout white folks chasin’ bugs wid a flyin’ 
machine?”’ 

“Dat’s what dey does over here. It’s 
sineytific.”’ 


Showers of Poison 


HE visitor from town appeared incred- 

ulous, as though his country host were 
joshing him, and sneered, “Huh! White 
folks ought to have better sense. I don’t 
believe dat.”’ 

“Don’t b’leeve it? I’ll prove dem facks. 
Dat feller’s comin’ right back.” 

When the aeroplane flew back, along a 
parallel course, both negroes stood on 
Country Isom’s gallery, watching the per- 
formance. Not higher than ten feet above 
the smooth and level cotton acres, the 
plane came skimming toward them. It 
almost seemed to graze the tops of growing 
plants, and left behind a trail of dense 
white powder, like an automobile on a 
dusty road. 

“What’s dat stuff, smoke?” Town Isom asked, and 
Country Isom chuckled as he answered, ‘‘Co’se: not. 
Dat’s salt, which dey sprinkles on his tail to make de 
weevils tame.” 

Back and forth the airship sailed, throwing out its cloud 
of calcium arsenate, which a wind blast drove amongst the 
plants. 

“Shucks,”’ Town Isom scoffed. 
bug dat way.” 

“Hush yo’ mouf, fool!” his country cousin shut him up. 
“Never let nobody hear you laugh. When white folks is 
listenin’, you praise dem airyplanes, praise ’em -high. 
Cause ef dey warn’t runnin’ dat corntraption deirselves, 
de boss would make me git out at night an’ pizen dat cot- 
ton. Dis is de onliest time I ever heared a white man say 
‘Step aside, nigger, an’ lemme do dis work.’ It’s mighty 


“Dey can’t catch nary 


Country Isom Approves This Scientific Method of Poisonin 
A bove— 


seldom dat any nigger gits de chance to set in de shade an’ 
watch a white man sweatin’ in de sun.” 

Country Isom approves this scientific method of poison- 
ing boll weevil from an aeroplane. Otherwise he must 


wrestle with a machine that travels along the ground at 
night, when dew has moistened the leaves and poison will 
adhere. Isom doesn’t crave to lose his sleep. 

From a shaded rocking-chair he nodded satisfaction as 
the airship whizzed above his crops, rose at the edge of his 


field, circled gracefully, and swooped down again. Criss- 
cross, in swaths three hundred feet wide, the plane dis- 
tributed calcium arsenate by the most newfangled. and 
supposedly scientific method of controlling a crop pest. 

“Ain’t dat nice? Jest look.” The country negro patted 
his foot and hummed a tune. “Dat’s what dese white 
folks calls sineytific.”’ 

“Sineytific, huh!”’ the other negro corrected. “ Ain’t 
you never went to school? Den you ain’t larnt nothin’ 
*cept to eat yo’ lunch. Eddicated folks Says si-un-tific.’”’ 

“Either way, jest so dat white feller does my work.’’. 

Town Isom kept eying the plane and pondering, but 
couldn’t catch on; finally he admitted, ‘‘I don’t onder- 
stand how dat thing operates. Co’se all dat fuss is bound 
to start plenty bugs, but how do he ketch ’em?” 

“Dat’s whar de sineytific part comes in.” 


Idlarris Dickson 


g Boll Weevil From an Aeroplane. 
It Almost Seemed to Graze the Tops of Growing Plants, and Left Behind a Trail of Dense 
White Powder, Like an Automobile on a Dusty Road 


“My ma warn’t si-un-tific,” the tc 
laughed, “‘but ma could sholy start bugs,, 
’em too. She had a big comb in her left 
a little comb in her right hand—one start 
ketcher. She made me set down on de floor g 
my head ’twixt her knees. Den she grabbed ’e), 
noticin’ dat feller mighty close, an’ he ain’t cote] 
Furthermo’, he won’t never ketch one, not ef h 
me to fly in dat thing an’ help him.” 
“T flied—once,’”’ Country Isom grinned sheer 
“You? How come? Crazy?” | 
“No. Dey ’ceived me. I was watchin’ dat ¢, 
groun’, whilst de white folks took pictures, 
wanted his picter took, wid dy. 
an’ goggles on, settin’ in de mag | 
fer biggity. Lot o’ more white 
deirn took. Den de photograp} 
‘Isom, like to have yo’ beauty, 
said, ‘Yas-suh; thankee, suh/’ 
never ’spicioned ’em, jest climb 
dey tole me. Den two fellers sti 
tight, an’ I couldn’t git loose 
Befo’ I knowed it dat white ma 
up.” 


| 
is D®* aimed to cut shines |} 
showin’ off deir machine, ;| 
a hundred an’ fifty pounds 0’ nij| 
back seat to balance it. Dat 1! 
me. Skeered? Ugh! Ugh! I 
swimmin’ in de head when I see | 
kinder drappin’ away ondernea j 
my stummick drappin’ wid it,{ 
shet bofe eyes, an’ helt on like : 
toderoost, ontil dat white manh| 
“Look down, Isom! You is now | 
de cote house at Tallulah.’ Lo! 
Not me. No, sir, I never did Kt 
It made me sick jest to cornsid| 
down. Atte} 
sorter dea 
an’ squinted 
air; an’ dar. 
yonder—dar 
luly.” 
Country | 
pretty fair | 
of public 
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Isom’s One Flight 
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tomfoolery. Not if he knew himself. Mr. Bugolo| 
sisted earnestly—persisted until the politician hat’ 
keeping his face straight. 
q 


“Look here,” he demanded with dignity, “are; 
ting up a joke on me?” 
Four years later the joke got switched arount| 
plantation, where this politician prided himself t! 
finest cotton that a crow ever flew over. Cotton | 
baby, for bragging purposes; but the politicia 
really did look fine—rank-growing lusty young 
blooming like a flower garden, and no threat of the it 
weevil. His affairsstood in that happy attitude whe! 
home for a brief vacation. Alas and alack, when ! 
back his manager met him with a face like a mel 

horse, and whispered just one deadly word: 
(Continued on Page 193) 
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Fee caenile. irom ee ae a single governmental pazotsky of revenue 
eu a A coming in, it was necessary to snare some- 
Cxino to the little Mediterranean resort body to pay for the hundreds of thousands of tons 
hmissus and Tand the children landed the of topsoil and the cart trains of sculptured mar- 
aon a first visit to these parts. Going bles and onyx and beaten metals that Charles was 
utown to the Sata. lata pleasant hauling up to the site of the new town to be 
Ctting home from t e Casino, OWEN ET 5 1S named in his honor—but yesterday, as years go 
ir else again. Eight centipedes, I’ll tell here, a naked rock inhabited by the four-legged 
is a walk! ; goats that were to make way for the two-legged 
4: barely settled ourselves here when I variety that jam the place today. For only at tre- 
, ow-necked, horse-drawn vehicle—the mendous expense could the rock of the goats 
yrd, I believe, is calabash—one day and have been changed to the gorgeous jewel that nes- 
or to the Casino. A quick glance at the tles among the date palms and orange trees, the 
ietals of the local pastime had resulted in riotous flowers and fountains and shimmering 
it. Like a flash a system of playing minarets that merge to make the Monte Carlo of 
+d come to me which, after long thought, the present day. 

nned the O’Malley System. Just so long 
,\\vored with the breaks, as we sporting 
the accidental turns of luck that enter 
ea coldly scientific method of play like 
h O’Malley System. is absolutely invinci- 
» dashed off to the Casino to try out my 
illing the wife next to nothing. Most of 
asare beyond her. A wonderful wife and 
, ut no bean. Besides, I just wanted to 
‘Jme with the bacon and surprise her. 
rinately, on that first day, now three or 
e; ago, I did not have the strangle hold 
Jench language that I have now. As a 
( fact, I had been in France just long 
pick up a hurried smattering of the lan- 
sth as depot, café, chauffeur, and, I think, 
Cogne.”’ Add garage to the list, but after 
yisunk. And the great trouble with try- 
; ven a sure-fire system of play without 
ghe language is that But I’ll come 
yen I come to it. 


Prince Charles and His Goldfish 


NY enthusiastic Florida real-estate man view- 
ing Monte Carlo probably would go to the 
extreme of saying that old Charles III was the 
Addison Mizner of his day. He built beautifully, 
did the Prance. And the minute he had chased the 
last goat off the rock and had tidied up his new 
town he hitched up the roans to the family felucca, 
or whatever you call it, and started off on a little 
business trip to visit the trade. Needless to say, 
he went northward for customers, and he never 
stopped to begin his selling campaign until he was 
well into that belt of earth inhabited by the lighter- 
skinned, clearer-headed, straighter-thinking, more 
intellectual and vastly superior race of man known 
to ethnologists as the great Nordic dolichocephal- 
ist, or sap. 

Since then the world of science has utterly 
failed to do justice to old Charles III. Savants 
rate a son of Charles, the late Prince Albert I, 
highest among the world’s oceanographers, merely 

Baur eee ee cos CER On AEN. Ss : because Albert built his imposing Oceanographic 
')had been in Monte Carlo only a few one, ae oF BAS ERS eae Yo Bis Pe selerese Museum at Monaco and stocked it with dead 
nies when I mislaid my passport. Some- ‘ fish. But Charles, a wise old bird, went out 
ish now that I never had found it again. With- Without so much as a by-your-leave he suddenly abol- aftertheliveones. And although he made noscientific pre- 
aiport one is not permitted to enter the Casino. ished all taxes. Only those who have had the sweeping tensions at all as a pisciculturist, in one selling campaign 
Itle matter of the presentation of a foreign pass- financial relations with these simple people that I have had he started toward Monte Carlo, in an unending stream, the 
t2 Monte Carlo Casino is one result of a beneficent can realize the terrifically shocking effect of so drastic an most magnificent collection of suckers the world has ever 
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evise old Prince—the Prance, we say in French— ction on citizens of French blood. Nevertheless, the known. All he asked of the paying guests he lured toward 
140 who, back Monte Carlo, as his 
),built Monte successors ask of their 
fstCasino and paying guests today, 


siblished the 
itn’s greatest 
sprt. Heloved 
p, did this old 
s[I. He built 
uno through 
of them. In 

h old Prance 
thm so much 
m2 the wheels 
gi to whiz, he 

it word that 

rt son of a 
01 he caught 
tl place would 

2 say in the 
dim, la belle 
‘te boot. 

{ to this day 
zi of Monaco, 
icnt of Monte 
ny other per- 
tward of the 
+8 allowed to 
hCasino doors. 
tlove for his 
tsthan this no 
vi had. Never- 
, USiINess was 
t ght from the 


was to bring along any 
currency in the family 
kitchen crock and a 
passport. Any pass- 
port, but particularly 
a passport showing 
that the visitor is a 
New York City slicker, 
is recognized instantly 
by the Casino manage- 
ment as proof positive 
that the bearer is a wise 
old owl that is needed 
inside. Then he gets an 
admission ticket cost- 
ing only a few cents. 
The entrance fee is 
kept low by the kindly 
management so that 
the wise-cracking New 
York Nordic’s bank 
roll, once he starts in 
to break the bank, will 
bein the big round sim- 
ple figures that these 
childlike Mediterra- 
nean people mentally 
can grasp. 

After that every- 
thing is child’s play. 
They are actually will- 
ing to show you how 
to start in to break the 


369, or less 
t€ years after 


aie had started incu bank. Just ask the 
thn an honest ey croup—as we Monte 
»2 found him- Carloites who speak 


the language call the 

Casino hired man who 

rakes in the shekels 
(Continued on 
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PHOTOS. FROM BIOLOGICAL SURVEY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LASKA was for long the greatest remaining res- 
yay ervoir of raw fur., There is still a vague notion 
among us that we must look to our northern 
territory for our furs. The big majority of Alaskan 
citizens believe it. Furs are shown in the windows of gro- 
cery, hardware and department stores, and in banks. Fur 
farms have sprung up all through Alaska, more than 300 
being in operation at present. The people are interested 
in fur and they speak of the fur trade as one of the chief in- 
dustries of the territory. But when one analyzes the actual 
situation it is to discover that these assumptions are sheer 
fallacies based upon past performance, that Alaska, as a 
present-day fur producer, is near the foot of the league. 

A brief sketch of the fur industry will serve to illustrate 
certain points which will be introduced later. Fur trading 
was the first great industry launched by the white man 
upon the shores of the New World. When nations quarrel 
over territorial possessions, there must be some expectation 
of material returns of one sort or another to accrue from 
the control of the area in question. The operations of the 
Spaniards in America were largely conquests actuated by 
greed. They were really great plundering expeditions to 
loot from the native peoples their accumulated wealth. 

The operations of the French and English, on the whole, 
were farther to the north, where the natives were not es- 
sentially accumulative by nature and whose stores of ma- 
terial wealth were small; so the ceaseless territorial wars 
between French and English were largely a struggle for the 
control of the fur trade. Far in advance of civilization, 
hundreds or even thousands of miles beyond the slowly 
advancing fringe of settlements, the fur-trading companies 
thrust their outposts. These wilderness quarters, estab- 
lished primarily for purposes of trade, were termed posts or 
forts, serving in that capacity in effect as well as in name. 
In addition to serving as strongholds for the protection of 
the traders’ minions and their goods, they were viewed 
as military outposts of whatever nation had happened to 
father the trader, and for this reason the early history of 
this country is irrevocably tangled with the history of the 
fur trade. Shifting, vaguely defined territorial boundaries 
were largely based upon the presence of trading posts. 
Vast areas were alternately claimed by the contestants on 
the grounds of military occupation, such occupation con- 


sisting of perhaps a half dozen posts located hundreds of 
miles apart. 


The Fur and Indian Wars 


[ae occupant of one of these posts sought to retain con- 

trol of the fur trade by fair means or foul, often foul; for 
his one best remedy was the swift elimination of any rival 
contender who sought to establish himself in the territory, 
and to this end the savages were incited to wage ruthless 
bloody war upon all newcomers. The rival inevitably en- 
deavored both to protect himself and to retaliate by en- 
listing the services of some tribe that was hostile to the 
first, and in this manner a continual series of savage fur 
wars was launched. 

In those days the sacking of a post, or a string of 
them, by traders of an enemy nation was viewed in the 
light of territorial conquest, with the consequent transfer 
of flags that, figuratively, floated over the area, even 
though such acquisition had been effected by a few white 
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traders bent on pillage and carrying out their ends by 
means of a swarm of vengeful savages who proclaimed 
allegiance to neither flag. 

In the very nature of things, the trader looted the coun- 
try offurashewent. It was commercial foresight for him to 
secure all possible fur, regardless of future supply, but from 
the standpoint of commercial foresight for the fur trade as 
a whole it was suicidal. 

It is a self-evident fact that this country was once 
literally swarming with countless millions of fur bearers, 
for in spite of the looting system that prevailed, the fur 
trade was the greatest industry in North America for up- 
ward of two centuries; but the fur was cleaned out at such 
an early date that one merely hears less of it than of the 
game. 

The Adirondacks furnished millions of beaver skins in 
the days when that animal was the chief item of the fur 
trade. They were pursued so relentlessly, however, that 
between 1790 and 1810 the beaver became practically 
extinct throughout Pennsylvania, New York and much 
adjacent territory. 

After the United States came into existence the fur 
struggles still continued to assume the guise of national 
warfare, but the new people were possessed with a veritable 
passion for settlement and ownership of land—to take root 
in the soil—and the preten- 
sions of the fur trade could 
not long endure in the face 
of this determined advance 
of actual set- 
tlers. Never- 
theless, it 
persisted until 
well along in the 
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A Silver Fox 


nineteenth century, with England still exercising a suze- 
rainty of sorts over parts of what are now Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho through the presence of a few scattered 
trading posts; a matter that was forever settled by the 
influx of restless, pioneering American settlers into Oregon 
in the 40’s and 50’s. 

Meanwhile fur traders had pushed into the West, fol- 
lowing the streams by boat, crossing prairie and desert by 
bull train and pack outfit, penetrating the most remote 
pockets of the Rockies; some of these roving bands being 
associations of free traders, others marching under the 
banners of the great fur companies. Fur wars were now 
frankly contentions between these companies for control of 
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I 
the trade. These bands of traders separatet | 
to fight with the savages or to live with th| 
casion arose, assembling again at some di} 
spot, but always, in times of peace or war, | 

horted the savages to bring in fur and still more fun | 

the middle 30’s the beaver had practically disappe | 
the fur trade was flat on its back from lack of pelt 

it alive. The roving trapper-trader suddenly | 
self without an occupation, the same as, a half) 
later, the hide hunter suddenly woke to the fact | 
had shot himself out of a job by exterminating the | 

It is for the reason that this happened at such 

period of our history that one. hears less of the ya; | 

of fur that was harbored on this continent than h| 
the billions of pigeons that darkened the sky, the | 

of wild fowl that streamed down each year out of t] 

and of the vast herds of bison that roamed the ple 

the extermination of these occurred at a much la 
and within the memory of many now living. Neve| 
the fur trade was once a far greater industry and | 
throughout a far longer period than was ever afc ; 
either market shooting or hide hunting, and in spi 
reverses it remains so to this day. 


Al Great Reservoir of Fur 


ARE résumé is enough to illustrate the point 11 
though many individuals and trading concer 
exercised sufficient acumen to prosper, the fur tre 
whole has always evidenced a | 
lack of foresight, which woul| 
served to exterminate it long | 
left to its own devices and with| 
restrictive legislation that has b| 
posed upon it. 
While this westward and not 
invasion by the French, Engl 
American fur traders was in p 
the Russians touched the shores 
far northwest and worked in a 
easterly direction, acquiring 
They found here a tremend 
in raw fur. 
Not only was there an al 
of a dozen varieties of lan 
ers, but the coastal wat 
with sea otters, and the sed 
the greatest in the world, 
into the millions. This territ 
the concession of the Russian / 
Company, a fur-trading organization, and i 
Was even more complete than was that of thé 
Bay Company, which, for over a century, ex 
dual functions of government and commerce 0} 
area of Northern Canada. ’ 
The Russian American Company elected to vi 
wealth of fur as a crop to! be harvested annually, 
than as a thing to be looted with all possible dispat 
divided Alaska into districts, each one of which W: 
closed to trapping every third year, in order that the : 
of fur bearers should be maintained at the point of fs 
productiveness. The natives were fierce and baie 
eager to barter with the white man for his trade pe 
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siuted the sole medium 
nage; so the Russians 
« hope to enforce any 
itns. But they could 
| lopt a very simple ex- 
+ They absolutely de- 
tcrade for a single pelt 
dtrict that was closed 
tne. The native had 
s} little use for any con- 
Jamount of fur except 
>ods, and this no-trade 
le him without an in- 
{pursue fur bearers in 
g district. This very 
jy enabled a handful 
“iis not only to impose 
tority upon a vast hos- 
mry but to maintain 
yf fur that afforded a 
anual revenue to Rus- 
ir a century. 

ane United States pur- 
faska from Russia the 
yptill constituted the 
f maining reservoir of 
(its size in the world. 
srovernment and the 
lof the United States 
le to profit from the opposite examples afforded 
%isian system of cropping fur as against the Amer- 
i’ of looting it. All fur regulations were promptly 
2( with the result that Alaskan fur started on the 
j/route to swift depletion. The sea otter was very 
fought to the verge of extinction, while the seal- 
f all nations preyed upon the magnificent seal 
fhe North Pacific, reducing their numbers from 
}) a pitiful remnant. At last the United States 
nnt stepped in, appointed itself guardian over the 
mand effected a treaty with Japan, Russia and 
sain whereby pelagic sealing was abolished for a 
yars. This mopping-up process continued by land 
aby sea until Alaska was drained of her furs. 


The Fur Yield a Square Mile 


fr has been exhausted to such an extent that in 
nm of area she probably stands as one of the poor- 
liters of fur the square mile on the continent of 
erica. Boasting approximately one-sixth asmuch 
tlt of the United States, Alaska produces less than 
21 of the cash-fur value that is the annual lot of 
nation. That means that any given area of sim- 
', the United States, even the most thickly popu- 
cons, with perhaps the exception of the desert 
sf the Southwest, produces at least twice the fur 
a mile that Alaska can boast. 
areat many Alaskans will take prompt exceptions 
sitement, simply from the fact that they still con- 
) ok upon their land as a great fur country—the 
; stead of about the poorest. A few illustrations 
i( to prove the relative mildness of the assertion. 
‘st my native state of Kansas, a flat prairie 
id out in neat section lines, and with her cover 
for fur bearers largely destroyed by intensive 
ij. Her area is less than one-seventh that of 
et her annual cash yield of fur is about one- 
i@of our northern possession. That means that 
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\ Mink When Protected Increase Enormously 


Blue Foxes, on Wingham Istand, Alaska 


Kansas produces at least two fur dollars a square mile to 
one dollar produced a mile by Alaska. 

I do not use this by way of throwing a bouquet at Kansas 
as an excellent example of fur-law enforcement—for it is 
rather poor in that respect, despite the efforts of the pres- 
ent efficient state game warden, and it should easily pro- 
duce three times its present output—but to point out that 
just any old example can give Alaska cards and spades and 
then beat it as a fur country. 

These illustrations, remember, are made on the basis of 
eash-fur output, without consideration of any other factor. 
Take next the case of Pennsylvania. Her area is 45,126 
square miles as against Alaska’s 586,400 square miles, in 
almost exactly the proportion of one to thirteen. Having 
seen her fur depleted, her beaver exterminated over a 
century ago, Pennsylvania, by restocking where necessary 
and by rigid conservation in the past dozen years, has 
brought her fur back to a point of lucrative annual pro- 
duction. In 1921 Pennsylvania’s cash returns totaled 
$2,500,000. In that same year Alaska’s catch, including 
the government returns of $109,398 from fox 
skins in the Pribilof Islands, brought only 
$971,694, less than two-fifths of Pennsyl- 
vania’s output. 

It may be brought forth in argu- 
ment against this as a fair example 
that 1921 was a season of poor fur 
prices and that Alaska’s yield was 
the smallest in years; but Penn- 
sylvania’s returns, too, suffered 
from declining fur prices, and her 
sustained annual output is an 
even better illustration. It has 
increased to the point where the 
fur take of the winter of 1924-25 
brought returns of $2,750,000. 

A recent wire from the Pennsyl- 
vania State Game Commission 
informs me that when the returns 
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for the winter season of 1925-26 
are completed they will exceed 
that figure, and possibly will 
reach $3,000,000. Alaska’s an- 
nual catch of fur during the 
period from 1912 to 1924, inclu- 
sive, and by adding the Pribilof 
fox take from 1915 to 1924, in- 
clusive, averaged $1,455,650, 
about one-half of Pennsyl- 
vania’s present yearly catch. 

From this it can be seen that 
in point of area alone, Alaska, 
in order to produce sufficient 
fur a square mile to equal Penn- 
sylvania’s yield of 1921, the 
year of low fur prices, will have 
to produce the tidy annual fur 
output of at least $32,500,000. 

These illustrations should 
suffice to show Alaska’s rela- 
tive position as a fur producer, 
but there is worse to come. 
Louisiana, a state with a trifle 
more than 48,000 square miles 
of territory, approximately one- 
twelfth of the area of Alaska, 
produced $6,330,000 in fur dur- 
ing the winter season of 
1924-25. Alaska, to compete on an area basis as a fur 
producer, would have to show an annual fur output of 
$75,960,000. As against that, her actual average catch of 
$1,455,650 seems trifling. 


Good and Bad Catches 


N ORDER to show that the catch cited for Louisiana is 

not an abnormal one, the Louisiana Department of Con- 
servation announces that the catch was taken under such 
strict supervision as to assure a vast remaining supply of 
breeding stock, from which it expects soon to reach an an- 
nual fur production of $10,000,000 and to maintain it at 
that figure. 

The foregoing examples have been taken from cash 
figures on an area basis alone. There are many other rela- 
tive factors to be considered and they may well be disposed 
of forthwith. Those who might be inclined to take issue 
with this article could advance the argument that fur pro- 
duction on an area basis is unfair to Alaska, for the reason 

that a percentage of her territory in the mountain- 
ous regions is above snow line the year round 
and consequently is non-fur-producing 
area. This is conceded true in advance, 
but in such measure as to be relatively 
unimportant. Her expanses of bar- 
rens, though unsuitable for certain 
varieties of fur bearers, are ideal 
for other species. In fact, these 
and any other possible arguments 
against an area-basis comparison 
are offset by a host of conditions 
against which the other states 
cited are forced to contend. 
There are the deforestation, 
drainage, stream pollution and 
other agencies destructive to the 
natural habitat and food supply 
(Continued on Page 209) 
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HE only woman in Syrchester who mattered, 
[oer hadn’t done something warmer than merely 

accept Aloysia McCarthy, was Mrs. Theodore 
Pell, and in the rush of luncheons given in honor of 
Miss Harper and Mrs. 
McCarthy just before 
their departure she was 
not one of the hostesses. 
She merely had Joseph- 
ine Harper to a family 
dinner. 

Miss Harper was 
more generous about 
countenancing such an 
action in Amy Pell than 
she would have been 
toward any other per- 
son. She understood 
that it was easier for the 
prosperous to bear the 
sight of new success than 
for those whom time has 
despoiled of most of 
their treasures. 

“Amy, you know,” 
she said to Aloysia in- 
dulgently, “is practi- 
cally a pauper.” 

In spite of her words, 
Aloysia felt the omis- 
sion with curious poign- 
ancy. 

When she had first 
met Mrs. Pell at Evelyn 
Barmaster’s, Aloysia 
had thought there was 
some mistake about her 
being present. Mrs. 
Pell’s clothes were more 
than dowdy; they were 
poor. She had come in 
the cheapest of motor 
cars, which she herself 
drove. 

Aloysia had heard of 
her husband as an in- 
conspicuous and unsuc- 
cessful lawyer. 

There were no casual 
references to far lands 
in Mrs. Pell’s conversa- 
tion, and no great 
names, except local 
ones; when she was not 
speaking her face had a 
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worried look; yet before 
the luncheon was eaten 
Aloysia realized that 
Mrs. Pell was a very grand person. She was that glamor- 
ous thing, a fallen aristocrat. 

It interested Aloysia. It appealed to her sense of ro- 
mance. She was curious. 

When they rose from the table she tried to talk to Mrs. 
Pell, but without success. She was conscious of some ice 
wall of prejudice shutting her off; and try as she would, 
it did not melt. 

One day shortly before their departure Aloysia was at 
Josephine Harper’s discussing plans, when Mrs. Pell was 
announced. 

“Tl bring Amy up,’”’ Miss Harper said. ‘‘She’s such a 
darling.” 

“Oh, a beautiful soul!” Aloysia replied in a rapt voice, 
and she waited, hoping that without other people around, 
under such intimate circumstances, perhaps 

Josephine was gonealong time. Finally Aloysia went into 
the hall. She could hear Mrs. Pell’s voice. 

Aloysia started downstairs, thinking she would say she 
must be leaving and perhaps they would call her in where 
they were. 

Some trick of acoustics made every word spoken in Miss 
Harper’s drawing-room audible on the landing. 

“Of course I admit she has charm,” Aloysia heard Mrs. 
Pell saying. ‘‘She’s not simpatica to me, that’s all. I have 
an old-fashioned preference for ladies, however dull they 
may be.”’ 

“Oh, Amy Pell!’”’ Miss Harper exclaimed. “You irritate 
me to the last degree. Ladies! I should think you'd be 
ready for something different. Here’s a woman with per- 
sonality and vitality. She began life as the wife of a brick- 
layer. He made a million. She had beautiful daughters. 
She’s now Bunny’s mother-in-law, and the mother-in-law 
of that young Denin who’s in polities ——’”’ 


Thereafter Sam Eddy Might Just as Well Have Been in the North Woods for All His Grandmother Saw of Him 


“That daughter is named Mae, isn’t she?’”’ Mrs. Pell 
asked. ‘‘M-a-e? I remember it on committee lists.” 

“Tt’s a wonder they weren’t all called things like that. 
It’s a perfect miracle Bunny’s bride isn’t Fern or Ruby. 
But, to go on—the Denins are rich enough to buy and sell 
the rest of us ten times over, and it’s not improbable that 
some day young Denin will be governor of the state.” 

“Not in the least,” Mrs. Pell sighed—for the state. 

“What’s more, the most beautiful of the lot is still un- 
married. Heaven knows where she mayn’t land! Doesn’t 
the epic quality of it appeal to you? You’re interested in 
the story of the Gunnings, but this is a thousand times 
more thrilling. The Gunnings at least had good blood. 
It’s the whole drama of America, and by taking Aloysia 
McCarthy to their bosoms, every woman in Syrchester is 
taking part in it—every woman but you, who sit stodgily 
apart, being proud and aloof.” 

“Of course they’ve taken her to their bosoms,” Mrs. 
Pell said. ‘‘Because if they hadn’t they’d have offended 
you. You’ve made her the fad of the moment; but do you 
know, I think it’s a rather unkind thing for you to have 
done. Unkind to her. Have you thought how different 
poor Mrs. McCarthy will find it when she comes back and 
youre not here stage-managing this great American drama? 
You’ve spoiled her for the sort of position she’ll have then. 
I understand she’s cutting all her old friends.” 

“Oh, don’t take a high moral tone with me, Amy. I’ve 
never had such an amusing time in my life.” 

Aloysia retreated upstairs and waited for Miss Harper, 
feeling alone and frightened. 

“Amy had to run on,” Miss Harper said when she ap- 
peared, and she repeated, ‘‘She’s such a darling!” 

Aloysia saw clairvoyantly that, because of her resistance, 
Miss Harper admired Mrs. Pell more than her other 


friends. It made Aloysia feel more alone , 
frightened. 
“Oh, a beautiful soul!” she, too, repeat | 
As she got out of her car at her own | 
saw BuddyN | 

ing out. 7 | 
“Say, Mrs) 
thy,” he ag) 
“when will | 
back?” 
The car wa| 
away from th, 
go and get N\ 
dressmaker’s, 
“T have no| 
Nelson,” Ali; 
swered. ! 
It was the | 
she had digr. 
with that tit, 
“Well, I'll, 
anyway,” he | 
“Mr, Nels 
sia held him. | 
as busy as s| 
every momé. 
days, prep) 
school, She | 
} 

| 


able to see ai) 
her friends, 
sorry.” 

On the da 
fore she and || 
per left for N) 
Aloysia went | 
eldest a 

| 


had lingered a 
over the bass) 
tle Billy Der 
she made a| 
speech. 

““My dear! 
one thing I w;: 
to you. Wher! 
awee baby yor! 
say the name} 
given you, w: 
Mary. Youu! 
when I'd cor| 
It was alwe| 
you'd call you! 
not Maywith: 
the cunning cj 
you’d beg. I 
because I coul | 
to hurt you. }! 
is such a beau | 
ple name. Y 
remember what Mary stands for ——” Aloysii) 
The sea-blue eyes seemed to be seeing a vision. | 

“Let’s make it Mary,” she ended. 


Vir 


OSEPHINE HARPER en route was a differe’| 
from Josephine Harper in Syrchester. Travelil 
with her. When she’d been suffering from inso |! 
went on a journey, because, she said, the train was! 
place she could sleep. Moving soothed her nerves 
came more tolerant and agreeable in her casual ' 
It was, however, the Josephine Harper of 8, 
who had been Aloysia’s impresaria, who ha 
situation to make Aloysia prominent. 
When some people Miss Harper knew got un | 
Albany and spoke to her as they passed through: 
Josephine talked with them, entirely forgetful o. 
for quite a time, and finally said, “Oh, and thi’ 
McCarthy, who’s with me.” 
Aloysia was a little dazed. ; 
At the hotel in New York an unfortunate inc! 
curred. Aloysia realized that it was her fault, i 
everybody had some queer little point, and that sh 
never have entered Miss Harper’s room without ki 
but in Syrchester Miss Harper had been so glad a 
at any time. The hairdresser was there, and Alo) 
poised on the threshold with dropped jaw, to see bh 
ing a razor, to see lather on the nape of Miss Harpe’ 
“Why, what ”? she began involuntarily. 
Josephine Harper had turned like a fury. | 
“T’m having my neck shaved,” she said, bee} 
hair grows on it hideously. Now go away. And my 
into a room on me like that. It’s the one thing 
endure,” 
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@said it in what Aloysia realized was her semi- 
yianner, but Aloysia didn’t find it funny. Aloysia 
wed, and Miss Harper had to apologize and use 
jake her cheerful again. 

styhat I might have expected,’’ Miss Harper fumed 
e, “Feelings! I might have known that enough of 
gnough, and, of course, I did in a way, but I went 
Jad and insisted on her coming. Well, I deserve 
yeis going to happen.” 

hig did happen, however, except that Aloysia 
| |r way quietly into a new adjustment. 

;[arper knew a great many people on the ship. 
s) introduced Aloysia to any of them she used the 
aial phrase she had employed first on the train, but 
4%) she omitted even that formality. 

dner, the second day out, Miss Harper accepted an 
4 to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Perrin in the 
xiurant. Aloysia ate alone, feeling deserted, and 
srateful for the attentions of a Mr. and Mrs. Uber- 
y10 came and talked to her afterward. 

; arper, coming from the Perrin dinner, remarked 


niwere those impossible people?’’ she asked when 
J loysia were alone in their stateroom. Aloysia had 
ate explanation. 

sine word of advice,’ Miss Harper said. “Never 
x ito the wrong camp. It’s a mistake.” 

s,, lying in her berth, saw stretching before her 
sf dignified isolation, for she felt that to the right 
3} had no password. 

}slie Perrins, Aloysia concluded, were the head- 
rof the right camp. Twice the next day Mrs. Perrin 
1+ Aloysia, and got Josephine Harper to walk with 


t: fourth day out they had gone away together 
\\, Perrin came up. 

sjanything of my wife?’’ he asked. 

1 considered Mr. Perrin with his high coloring and 
-ilitary air a very handsome man. 

e' walking with Miss Harper.”’ 

, Mr. Perrin said, and sat down in the seat beside 
a 

eaid nothing further it fell to Aloysia to make con- 
id. 

Vit beautiful?”’ she asked. 

h 2 ” 


“‘Dieased to Meet You,” Sam Said, Shuffling; and Then to Nora, 


“The ocean and the sunshine. 
before and it’s like heaven to me.” 

“T like it. Was in the navy once.” 

“Oh, what a wonderful life!” 

She was extraordinarily pretty in her black traveling 
things and Mr. Perrin liked pretty women. 

“Want to walk around?” he asked. 

“T should love to.’ 

After a turn or two they stood at the rail and looked 
down at the whipped white water. 

“Tt’s like a great flounce the ship is wearing,” Aloysia 
said. 

a ltus, by gad.” 

“Only around its edge it’s as though there were sea 
fairies flinging up pearls.” 

“*Sirens,”’ said Mr. Perrin. 

“And the wind!”’ Aloysia held her face to its kiss. 

“How long have you been with Miss Harper?’’ Mr. 
Perrin asked. 

“I came from Syrchester with her.” 

“Been with her there long?” 

“We've been dear friends since her nephew married my 
daughter.” 


I’ve never been at sea 


“Say, she isn’t Josephine Harper’s companion,” Mr. 
Perrin reported to his wife that evening. ‘‘She’s a connec- 
tion. Why don’t you ask her to dinner? Nice woman.” 

“Do you want her?” Mrs. Perrin inquired, and in- 
cluded Aloysia in her next invitation. 

Aloysia was very happy about it, and expatiated to Miss 
Harper on the charms of the Perrins. 

“Oh, they’re nice, dull, respectable people,”’ was all Miss 
Harper had to say about them. It was apparent that 
Aloysia’s inclusion was not sheer rapture to her friend. 
She analyzed her emotions to herself later with some 
amusement: 

“T liked her to succeed in Syrchester because everyone 
knew I was making her. I’m not so keen when she does it 
herself, if one calls getting an invitation with the Perrins 
succeeding. If I weren’t a gentlewoman I suppose I’d tell 
the Perrins all about her origins. Awfully dull, being a gen- 
tlewoman.”’ 


Perhaps it was because of the appalling dullness of the 
alternative that, when Mrs. Perrin next morning said 
“Everyone liked Mrs. McCarthy so much!” Josephine 
Harper replied, ‘‘I think she’s attractive. Of course you 
know, my dear, she was absolutely no one before Bunny 
married her daughter. I simply created her out of thin air.”’ 

The statement in no way affected the Perrins’ views on 
Aloysia. They were people who formed their own opinions, 
and they found her enthusiasms refreshing. 

Miss Harper was definitely sulky until she found a dis- 
paraging phrase with which to solace herself. It was: 
‘“‘Evidently Aloysiais going to appeal to the upper-class 
trippers.”’ After composing it she became quite herself again. 

‘*My dear,” she said to Aloysia, ‘‘you’re such a success 
with these people, and it’s a great relief to me. Keep them 
off me as much as you can.” 

Aloysia realized dimly that somehow she had spoiled the 
Perrins for Miss Harper, who remained aloof from every- 
thing until the afternoon of the day before the stop at 
Southampton, when a scurrying little woman who passed 
their deck chairs brought from her an exclamation. 

“My dear, I believe that’s Joan Taylor’s maid! 
don’t suppose the Cadby Taylors are on board!”’ 

Cadby Taylor was a name dimly recognizable by Aloysia 
as one which appeared in metropolitan society columns. 
Her suppositions on the subject were necessarily vague. 
Miss Harper summoned a deck steward. 

“Are the Cadby Taylors on board this boat?”’ 

“T believe there is a party of that name, ma’am.” 

“‘Well, why weren’t they on the passenger list?”’ 

“Their own request, I suppose.” 

“Well, I don’t blame them,’’ Miss Harper declared to 
Aloysia, and Aloysia was aware that she was excited by 
what she had discovered. 

“T must find out where their suite is and call,”’ she said. 

“Do you suppose they have a suite?”’ 

“Two of them, probably. They do everything en prince.” 

Miss Harper disappeared for two hours. Aloysia was 
dressing for dinner when she saw her again. 

“They’re getting off at Southampton,” she said, and 
Aloysia knew ‘‘they’”’ were the Cadby Taylors. “‘Isn’t it 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAY 1, 1926 


The Sesqui-Centennial City 


ROM June until December the one hundred and 

. fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence will be celebrated in Philadelphia. There 
will be a splendid and comprehensive exposition, showing 
America’s advance in the arts, sciences and manufactures. 
There will be conventions, amusements, sports and games. 
But perhaps more interesting than any of the temporary 
exhibits will be Philadelphia herself, embowered in her 
beautiful countryside, with her historic background, her 
Revolutionary shrines and her pre-Revolutionary houses. 

Some people boast that they like Philadelphia because 
it is only two hours from New York; but others like it 
because it is two hours from New York. Men and women 
of that rather simple type of mind that wants an indis- 
criminate lot of everything—lots of people, lots of noise, 
hurry, excitement, jazz, cabarets, hotels, theaters and 
bootleggers—are in the first class; those who prefer to 
take life in moderation are in the second. 

There is, perhaps, too much of everything in New York; 
in Philadelphia there is enough. The Quaker City is 
taunted with being a year behind Broadway in her 
theaters, but she misses all Broadway’s failures and, hap- 
pily, many of its successes. There is such a thing as being 
so far ahead of the times that the rest of the world never 
catches up—or wants to. And again, being behind the 
times may mean that one has avoided a good deal of lost 
motion. 

Philadelphia has been damned politically, socially and 
economically by keen young observers who have stopped 
off between trains to look the city over, and by Philadel- 
phians who rarely take a train out of town except to catch 
an ocean steamer. And as the oldest American city of the 
first class, all the oldest American jokes of the second class 
are hung on her. Yet, though she may march to the fifes 
and drums of her past, she is keeping step with the present. 

Politically, Philadelphia is the average American city. 
But to say that, is to reproach her, because with her tra- 
dition and her history the country expects, and has a right 
to expect, something above the average, politically, from 
her. The wish and the will for cleaner politics and better 
government are not dead in Philadelphia; they are very 
much alive. But when she has broken away from the 
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machine she has often lost more than she has gained, 
through the futility of her reformers. And of these none 
is so futile as the man who criticizes from the side lines 
with pen and voice. Vice is willing to work for its victories. 

Socially, Philadelphia may be a little caste-bound, but 
her pride of family goes back to the men who made America 
great and who made her free. It is, perhaps, better to live 
socially on the interest of these reputations than to live 
solely on the interest of tax-exempts. But even here Phila- 
delphia is the victim of half truths and the misrepresenta- 
tion of an occasional foolish descendant of a wise ancestor. 
The world over, smugness and self-satisfaction are not 
uncommon attributes of both ancestor-made and self-made 
men. 

Economically, it is not so important that Philadelphia 
manufacturers are in the forefront of the country’s com- 
mercial advance as that her workingmen are not only 
getting high wages but buying more with them in comfort 
than they can in any other large Eastern city; for here 
they are not huddled in tenements, but live in their own 
houses, spending with discretion and saving sensibly as 
self-respecting, right-thinking Americans. 

It is easy to understand the impatience with Philadel- 
phia of hot-headed youth that would recreate the world 
in six days, for the city is cautious with the caution of 
level-headed experience; the disgust of those who want 
a wide-open town, for the city still clings to certain decent 
restraints with Quaker firmness; and the criticisms of those 
who would speed her up economically, for the city builds 
wisely and solidly. ; 

Philadelphia has grown from within rather than from 
without. It is an American city with a foreign quarter 
rather than a European city with an American quarter. 
For though Philadelphia is not the largest city, it is the 
largest American city in the United States. 


Whom the Gods Would Destroy 


EMORY is lamentably short, and the painful experi- 
ences of promoters and financial adventurers of 
twenty or even ten years ago seem to hold no warnings 
for gentlemen of the same kidney today. Flushed with the 
profits of a long-protracted bull market in securities, they 
are determined to repeal the natural or at least the recog- 
nized laws of economics. This is an age of big figures, of 
big corporations and great affairs. But the immutable prin- 
ciples of sound business conduct and growth do not change. 
It is the experience of anyone who has tried to put 
together into one integrated whole two separate organiza- 
tions that much expense, loss and vexation must be en- 
dured before the resulting entity functions as smoothly as 
did the separate ones. This is true even when the merger is 
logical, natural and inevitable. Today we are being favored 
with mergers, reorganizations, holding companies and 
what not, where the mother is unadulterated greed and the 
father is the intoxication that follows speculative excess. 
No wonder Professor Ripley says that the stage is being set 
for a “whirlwind of abuse of power.” 

In rejecting a proposed merger of railroad properties, 
largely because of its financial terms and structure, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission recently referred to 
three other great systems, in no way involved in the pend- 
ing application, as having ‘‘grown to their present size and 
strength by a gradual process of accretion.’’ That is a 
process for which there is no known substitute. It takes 
time, and mere extent and voracity of stock purchases by 
holding companies or syndicates will not do the trick, 

Corporations of the type of the Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central, the Standard Oil, General Electric, 
American Telephone and United States Steel, cannot be 
duplicated overnight by the simple expedient of issuing 
tens of millions of shares of stock or buying control of 
scattered and unrelated properties. 

There is nothing inherently good or bad in a holding- 
company device. It may serve a useful purpose, but the 
name should have no magic to convey. Toa certain type of 
suddenly arisen self-styled captain of industry the hide- 
and-seek mushroom corporation forms part of the shell 
game that always goes with his species of delusion of gran- 
deur. 


Recently there was celebrated the fiftieth ar, 
of the telephone’s invention. We commonly th. 
telephone as very new, but it has taken half a i 
construct the present great system of telephonic ‘ 
cation. Rome was not built in a day, and those 
hasten the process usually come to grief. 

Fortunately, the stock market has a way of its; 
smites those whom it lifts up. It is impersonal] in| 
and chastisements. It has a pleasant custom | 
purged sooner or later of overinflated pools, 3} 
holding companies and its excess cargo of hu, 
Whom the gods would destroy they first make | 


No More Monuments to Med, 


HE new building program of the Federal Go| 
will involve the expenditure of an approp)| 
one hundred and sixty-five million dollars, Near 
of this sum will be employed in and about the city 
ington. This new work is bound to have a far: 
effect upon the appearance of the city. The type. 
established by earlier Administrations has give) 
tional capital many beautiful and distinguished || 
It seems clear that this type should be perpetua’, 
projected work. Recent structures such as thi. 
Memorial, the Freer Gallery, the Treasury Ar, 
the design for the Arlington Memorial Bridge he| 
greatly to the distinction of the city; and in doir 
have placed upon the administrators of the curre | 
priation a weighty obligation to see-that new put | 
maintain the quality of those already complete 
Those who are anxious to see this ideal carri 
terms of the greatest fitness and architectural be): 
with some apprehension the fact that the su| 
architect’s office has desired the Civil Service Co} 
to hold examinations for some two hundred | 
architects and assistants. | 
The maximum salary offered is thirty-eight | 
dollars. 
The supervising architect appears to be maki| 
fective bid for acknowledged professional emine! 
genius of a high order. No argument should be 
to prove that this great and important undertakil 
be parceled out among the ablest architects in the) 
to the end that the national Government may s| 
sults no less fine and distinguished than those }| 
being achieved from coast to coast for private in | 
the way of railway stations, banking houses and gi 
buildings. Nothing less should satisfy any of | 
native pride:makes us desire to see Washington | 
beautiful and impressive of all world capitals. ': 
standard to which the best American public arc | 
has attained makes such an ambition possible ak 
tion; but if our dream is to come true it will bi 
we see to it that our new work reflects the geni| 
age and nation and not their mediocrity. > 4 
There are rules and precedents which might ma| 
ficult if not impossible for those who will have th: 
ing of the appropriation to avail themselves of the 
of those outstanding architects, not in goyernn 
ploy, who ought to be called upon to prepare Pp! 
drawings for the new work and see that it is ke} 
harmony with the old. It is highly important, t 
that Congress, when making building appropriati 
cifically authorize the employment of outside arch 
talent, and that executives take advantage of th 
to command the services of the most brilliant m() 
profession. a | 
Every ugly public building is a monument er\| 
some architect to his own lack of taste. It is acon 
and enduring memorandum of his own blunders, 2} 
eyesore for generations of beholders and a pereni} 
der for contemptuous criticism. Neither parsim 
politics, red tape nor false economy should be all 
menace our capital city with such dour piles of fr 
cord. We should not be satisfied even with res) 
mediocrity. We ought to strive for a group of P 
conceived in the beauty, touched with the disti : 
informed with the inevitable rightness and author! 
genius alone can create. 
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E fear that man may become the slave of his own 
‘echanical creations is voiced by more or less se- 
uded persons, who are either repeating what they 
jad or are thrusting their imagination beyond their 
j,ce. In all probability most of them use such 
+ machinery as typewriters in writing their imagi- 
s-ounts of the terrible thing that has come to pass in 
«ntry through the increase of machinery. 
¢ are daily beneficiaries, from their shoes to their 
fm their food to their books, of all kinds of mechan- 
isstance. 
e'acts about machinery are easy to find, but ap- 
vi it is still easier to sit in a library and imagine how 
it must be to work in a factory. We are told that 
a: being turned into nervous wrecks by the pace of 
nl the pace, it is said, is set by a machine. And yet 
ies do not build themselves. They are not thrust 
nwilling humanity. 
enachine has its source in human need of some sort, 
a stablished by its fitness to serve that need. It is 
dd’s creature and servant. The machine does not 
f its own power, but by the sufferance of the people 
at helps. A people who scrap as much 
i2ry as we do are far from being slaves to 
ery. 
xd it be better for us to leave humanity 
kt, by its old unsufficient and laborious hand 
cs, which neither supplied the general need 
ae the workman’s energy its greatest exten- 
'erhaps the answer to this question can 
ul in a more specific statement of the 
niive to machines. In the April, 1925, 
(the Dearborn Independent we took 
n alternative. We printed the fol- 
islist of questions and answers from 
“d of the examination of Samuel 
si of the British House of Com- 
sin the year 1832—a little less 
ne hundred years ago—and 
%nted out that his testimony 
érepetition of that given by 
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Professional Reformers Like to Think That They are Responsible 


hundreds of others. Here are the questions and an- 
swers: 


Q. ‘At what time in the morning, in the brisk time, did 
those girls go to the mills?” A. ‘In the brisk time, for 
about six weeks, they have gone at three o’clock in the 
morning, and ended at ten, or nearly half past, at night.” 

Q. “Had you not great difficulty in awakening your 
children to this excessive labor?” A. ‘‘Yes, in the early 
time we had to take them up asleep and shake them before 
we could get them off to their work; but not so in the 
common hours.”’ 

Q. “What was the length of time they could be in bed 
during those hours?” A. “It was near eleven o’clock be- 
fore we could get them into bed after getting a little 
victuals, and then at morning my missus used to stop up 
all night, for fear we could not get them ready for the time.” 


by Henry Ford, Told to William A. McGarry 


Q. ‘‘Were the children excessively fatigued by this 
labor?’”’ A. “‘Many times; we have cried often when we 
have given them the little victualing we had to give them; 
we had to shake them, and they have fallen asleep with the 
victuals in their mouths many a time.” 


England at that time was the most socially enlightened 
of any industrial nation. Its culture, however, was bought 
at the price of little children’s labor; it was a civilization in 
which adults worked sixteen hours a day and were thankful 
to be given the opportunity to work for a bare living. It 
was like the much-admired glory of the ancients—built on 
slaves. There was very little machinery in England at that 
time, and none that took the worker into account. Yet 
with all their freedom from tyrannical machinery these 
men and children worked double our standard day, and 
had to ration their victuals. 2 

In comparison with that machine-free age, our own does 
not appear at a disadvantage. Those who mourn the good 
old days are hardly acquainted with the conditions under 
which the vast majority of the people then lived. The vast 
increase in production and quality and wages, the equally 
important decrease in hours of labor and cost of goods, 
which has been made possible by the machine, does not 
give it the appearance of a menace, except as it may be a 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Why Spring Sonnets 
Aren’t Being Worn 
This Year 


OW the season is ap- 
proaching 


When, with very little 
coaching, 
All the poets in the world 
will start to sing. 
And their verses will encum- 


ber 
Each prospective Special 
Number 


To inform the Anxious 
Reader that it’s Spring. 


But we poets of the cities 
Have renounced our usual 
ditties 
In this year of grace when 
Old Soft Coal is King; 
For our skies of azure 
luminous e 
Coyly hide in clouds 
bituminous, 
And we can’t make 
sonnets out of that to 
Spring! 
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Our First Robin, ruddy- | 
breasted, | 
Seems so very hollow-chested, — 
And his carols lack a 1850 
really joyous ring. 
While our Crocus, once a beauty, 
Is so wan and pale and sooty— 
Well, we can’t make sonnets out of that to Spring! 


Though with taxis full of lovers 
Bouncing o’er the manhole covers, 
With their hats askew and lips that fondly cling, 
Though from Mayfair to Bohemia 
Love seems king—the queen’s anemia! 
But we can’t make sonnets out of that to Spring! 


Chewing a wisp of hay; 


Every dog-goned day ; 


And town folks look at the caricature and giggle and 


In our city April’s snippy, think of me 
And induces the la grip-pe, 

With results that to the drug store profits bring. 
We ourselves find o’er us stealing 
That beef-wine-and-iron feeling— 

But we can’t make sonnets out of that to Spring! 


eternally— 


Country poets, keep your showers, 
Your back-number birds and flowers, 
And your nonny-nonny-no and ding-y-ding 


In a this-year-model car ; 


All your bunk and slush eternal 


DRAWN BY MARGE 
Mme. Hopova,'Famous Russian Dancer, Realizing the Fullest Expression of Her Sublime 
Art in the Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave! 
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I see myself on the funny page 


That the daily paper to my hand 
stuff. Brings world news from afar ; 
They think I’m dumb, and they do not know 
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The Sower (J. F. Millet) 


That keeps equinoxes vernal— 
In the city we are laying off this Spring stuff! 
—Katharine Dayton. 


The Farmer 


SEE myself on the comedy stage, 


A patient ape by the name of Josh, 
Always chewing hay, b’gosh, 
A little brother to the squash. 


They do not know that I ride the land 


, 
| 


As a kind of a humorous ape who toils in the furrow 
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FAMINE PROMISES NO RELEASE! 


I’ve a mah-jongg set | 
radio, 

And a graphopho 
And a telephone 
And a bridge layout | 

saxophone. 


I give the city man 1. 
kick; 
But what would hy 
to him, — 
If some fair day the} 
worn hick 
Should suddenly |) 
whim 
To leave his plow in | 
and dew 
For one whole seasoy| 
maybe two, 
And gayly go 
For a long furlou 
To Italy, Cannes or }\ | 


On some fair isle in | 
southern seas, 

Warming the stiffne 
my knees, 

I'd see wild he 
like these: 


FRESH EGGS EIGHTY- NINE CENTS APF 


EXTRA! TWENTY MEN SHED THEIR Bl 
3ATTLING OVER A BURBANK SPUD! | 


LAST-KNOWN JAR OF HOME-CANNED F | 
PLACED IN SMITHSON’ INSTITUTE! 


Iam no fool; and I realize 


How funny I seem in my brother’s eyes; 
I blush when I think of my ignorance 

Of the latest cut in the Prince’s pants 
And the newest slang and the latest wheeze 
And the snappiest style in Beeveedees. 


But I’m too busy to learn these things; 

About my head is the beat. of wings, 

And the voice of God when the winds go by; 

And above my head is the generous sky, 

And beneath my feet, like a great, brown sea, 

Is the land that the good God gave to me— 
(Continued on Page 230) 
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Municipal Choir Master in the Canary Islands 
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There's a glow of sunshine 
in this invigorating 


Tomato Soup! 


The bright color tempts and invites! The 
very first taste refreshes. And there’s tonic and 
invigoration in every spoonful of this famous 
Tomato Soup! 


In our spotless kitchens, the luscious tomatoes 
are washed five times in running water, cooked, 
and then strained through mesh as fine as pin 
points, retaining all the rich tomato goodness— 
the appetizing juices and nourishing tomato 
““meat’’—in a smooth puree. 


Country butter, fresh herbs and dainty 
seasoning are blended in and the soup is cooked 
in tureens of pure nickel to yield the finest 
flavor. 


A real treat! A soup that appeals to the 
whole family! Splendid for the children! Extra 
nourishing served as Cream of Tomato Soup (see 
directions on label). 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


- 3 Ng 
¥* 

Be Zh 
i. CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY ¢ KK 


CAMDEN, NJ, U.S.A 


Two cans in one! 
Remember that Campbell's is 
CONDENSED. The right amount of 
water added by you DOUBLES the 
quantity of soup you enjoy. This means ( 
real economy aswell as splendid quality. 
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seems to be a growing tendency toward reducing the 

size of homes to the minimum, and he thinks this is 
traceable, first, to the fact that home is more and more 
merely a place to go to, and secondly to the fact that serv- 
ants are difficult to get and keep, and women are rebelling 
at unnecessary housekeeping drudgery. 

On the other hand, he sees the opposite tendency in rural 
regions and in the country; an interesting and important 
development of larger places, some of them approaching 
the scale of estates as they have long existed in England 
and on the Continent. Even people of modest means, he re- 
marks, are choosing to go a little farther 
out and pay the same price for more land. 

And so he proposed outlining for you 
an article on the general laying out of 
‘grounds, the preparation and care of 
lawns, the planting of ornamental trees 
and shrubs, the installation of seed beds, 
glass frames, greenhouses, and so on, and 
the interest and beauty to be obtained 
from such incidental nooks and corners 
of delight as rock gardens, water gardens 
and arbors. 


|: TOWN S and cities, Luther Burbank observes, there 


Addicts of Gardening 


a SUPPOSE,” he said humorously, 
“that the greatest discontent among 
home lovers in America today is caused 
by the garden and country-home mag- 
azines, with their hauntingly beautiful 
pictures and descriptions of alluring 
homes of the wealthy or the artistic. I 
have very little time for reading, especially 
of magazines, but I do enjoy those that 
show lovely gardens, arranged with a nice 
eye for the whole effect, and that picture 
grounds laid out so that the entire pros- 
pect is pleasing. It is hard for me to see 
how people with time and a love of the 
beautiful can resist rushing out at once 
and buying a plot of land and starting the 
ground plans of an estate, no matter how 
humble. 

““All these magazines and all the books 
and talks we have on inviting and pleasant 
grounds about the home are a good thing, 
because the more Americans know of the 
possibilities that lie at hand for the crea- 
tion of beautiful, restful gardens the bet- 
ter. The grounds of your home should be 
your out-of-doors living room. It ought 
to be as easy to live there as in the house, 
and according to my notion you should 
plan your entire place with that in mind. 

“You know there are many homes that 
weren’t made to live in, but to look at or 
just to brag about. How many rooms 
have you seen that were uncomfortable 
and uninviting, though they had cost 
large sums of money to build and decorate 
and furnish? There are libraries no one 
can read in, parlors fit only to freeze to 
death in, and bedrooms that would keep a 
man awake nights! 


line by line. What is interesting is the thought that we 
may be able to induce people to become addicts of gar- 
dening. The kind of people who are worth appealing to in 
this connection are the kind who will be attracted to it not 
because it is easy, but because it is difficult and because its 
problems are a part of the pleasure and satisfaction and 
reward to be found in doing it. 

“ And so there are no rules at all in this article, or almost 
none, but hints and suggestions, with a few instructions as 


grounds, and yet people will go out in the mornir\ 
sapling under one arm and a spade under the othe 4 
in a tree as carelessly as though it were a horse-rad | 
or a tomato. 

‘‘Wealthy men more and more often now pay |;} 
architects to do their planning for them, and that } 
thing, as far as it goes. Many of these men are try | 
and most of them have ideas, but as far as I am Cih 
I would as soon think of hiring a man to pick out; 
ties for me! At best the finished garden or ground). 
by the landscape expert is his garden or his grou, 
yours. You say you are not an artist—that you have | 
Then cultivatesome! Talkwithy.. 
scape architect, at least, and tT 
some notion of yourself and you} 
what you like and what gives yo, 
ing of satisfaction and comfort,| 
him try to direct your mind and | 
your taste, but don’t walk in | 
down a thousand-dollar cheek ;| 
‘I want about ten thousand - 
worth of grounds, and there’s || 
for making them for me!’ 

“If you can’t afford a landseay, 
tect you are in some ways mor| 
nate than the man who can, beca| 
will have to be your own then, | 
necessity will be good for you and | 
your taste and artistry and mc 
double the value to you of y 
finished plan. You will find a goc 
technical terms in articles on || 
ing—vista and axis and perspeci| 
ensemble—terms borrowed from | 
or the theater—but all they mean} 
you can arrive at definite, succes; 
tures crowded with beauty if you | 
your mind on the problem a lii: 
study out what you can get wil: 
materials and space you have.” 


How to Place Your Tre 


“TINHE trees are the first consid | 

as aforesaid, because everytl : 
should depend on them and the | 
acter and location. Rows of tree | 
times have an esthetic value, | 
often. If you need a windbreak, :: 
do, try to make it a part of the } 
your garden, and not just a stiff | 
growing trunk and branch and le: | 
you want shade in summer conside | 
that shade will lend itself to the | 
of your plan, because the tree | 
care and will give you the shade. 
spot as willingly and generousl}| 
another. Don’t crowd trees. Bett! 
too few than too many. Because | 
the tree is a thing of beauty—a pi! 
and you should no more have toi’ 
trees than too many rings on your! 
or pictures on your walls. Maket 
a rare thing—a precious thing i| 
grounds—and then it will registe’ 
and impress itself as beautiful | 


“And we make even worse mistakes in 
our gardens. The man who is growing 
things for profit is the only one who has 
an excuse for a garden that can’t be lived in—made part 
of his home. The rest of us ought to start in by saying: 
“Now, just what is it we want this garden to be to us and 
do for us?’ If we asked ourselves that question we would 
have a definite basis from which to build something worth 
while—something that would grow into an integral and 
permanent part of our lives. 

“Let’s make it clear from the beginning that we are not 
speaking only of great country estates—the show places of 
the rich. Not at all. A fifty-foot city or suburban lot 
offers room enough, and part of the joy of laying out your 
grounds lies in the fact that the larger the place is the easier 
and simpler your problem is, and the smaller it is the more 
you are required to use ingenuity and cleverness and imag- 
ination to get a fine result. So the woman with a tiny plot 
of land starts with the advantage of being compelled to 
use her wits and her esthetic sense, instead of merely going 
out with the head gardener and a couple of assistants and 
pointing. 

“Merely gardening doesn’t interest me and, as I’ve said to 
you before, I wouldn’t give ten minutes to making rules for 
dull gardeners who only want to take the book out into the 
yard and turn to the right page and then follow instructions 


Al Redwood Tree Near Mr. Burbank’s Home in Santa Rosa Which Has Been Preémpted 


by a Gold of Ophir Rose 


to short cuts and best methods that come from a long ex- 
perience and that may save the beginner or the amateur 
some time and some loss and worry. 

“The first essential in laying out your grounds will be, 
not the position or shape or size of beds, and so on, but the 
placing of trees. The beds and walks can be changed at 
will, and perhaps it may be as well to plan them with the 
idea of changing them occasionally for the novelty of the 
effects you can get. But trees are there to stay; they are 
the background and frame and foundation of the picture 
you are going to make of your grounds. 

“Trees are really the most interesting and noble and gra- 
cious plants Nature has given to man. It is shocking to 
observe how many people overlook them or accept them as 
part of the landscape without any thought or care as to 
their importance. And how they neglect them, and how 
seldom they use them as fully as they might as essentials to 
the whole scheme of the grounds. The graceful, melan- 
choly weeping willow; the sturdy, generous, wide-spreading 
walnut; the slim, formal cypress: the tapering, dignified 
conifers; the irregular, sprawling acacia; and the king of all 
trees, in my opinion, the great, sheltering, friendly elm— 
each has its own place and gives its own character to your 


increasing the pleasingness of thes: 
“With all my work with plant! 
immediately important to man, | 
been able to give little time to the experiments wit | 
that I know would bring astonishing results. 
heredity of the tree there is a long and interesting | 
it might be worth while to sketch one chapter of tha‘ 
to give people a basis for studying them more and a 
for thinking about them. That chapter will show, | 
other things, why there is every reason for believir! 
most of the forest or ornamental trees indigenousto A 
contain submerged in their heredities the possibili: 
development of which their present exteriors ar 
knowledge of their histories only faintly suggest. 
“Those little-known students who delve into geo! | 
wrest from Old Mother Earth her secrets about preh| 
botany have proved conclusively that much of the fl! 
know originated in the Northern Hemisphere, and P\! 
even in the region of the North Pole. The story the! 
tells us is that at one time our globe was tilted towa 
sun at what is now the north, and in that period th’ 
ditions of what we call the Northern Hemispher¢’ 
subtropical or tropical. Magnolias, maples, oaks, be! 
pines and cedars of many varieties, and even palm ' 
flourished way up there in the north, and it was not} 
(Continued on Page 196) 
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In order to have a supply of 
Premium Bacon always on hand, 
many buy it in the whole piece, as 
shown here, protected by the origi- 
nal Swift parchment wrapper. You 


can also get it in convenient pound 


evenly sliced and all ready to cook 


A new savory richness 
with many dishes 


Those who know the special, delicate flavor and 
tenderness of Premium Bacon, find in it a de- 
lightful way to add new interest to any meal. 
Whether used as the main course or as an ad- 
junct to other dishes, its savory richness enhances 
the flavor of many a favorite food. What new 
enjoyment there is, for instance, in spinach with 
grated cheese served with crisply broiled 
Premium Bacon, as shown above! At the right 
are additional suggestions for appetizing combi- 
nations which will come as pleasant surprises to 
your family. It is because Premium Bacon can 
bring such a wide variety of new goodness, that 
many women buy a whole piece at a time and 
keep a generous supply always on hand. 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hams 


Broiled Premium Bacon with Spinach Molds 

au gratin. To prepare the spinach, pack it in small 

cups after cooking. Then turn out on platter and 
sprinkle with grated cheese 
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Suggestions for 
serving Premium Bacon 


Broiled bacon served with toasted 
sandwiches: cheese, tomato, chick- 
(sia wey. : 

Meat loaf baked with strips of bacon 
over the top. 

Fish covered with strips of bacon be- 
fore broiling. 

Rice with bacon. 

Oysters covered with bacon and 
broiled. 

Green vegetables served with broiled 
bacon. 

Bacon served with escalloped dishes 
such as potatoes, corn, salmon, 
chicken, etc. 

Cheese soufflé or cheese toast with 
broiled bacon. 
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I could write a book on the wonders of the town house and 
the country house of J. Pierpont Morgan. He gave to his 
country the finest collection of antiques that any man ever gave 
to a nation. 

—THOMAS ROHAN, connoisseur and dealer, for forty years an 
English authority. 


has been a time-honored fallacy,” said he, ‘‘that the 

important private collections of antiques are all held 
abroad; so I was very much gratified to note the observa- 
tions of a man like Thomas Rohan, who says in his 
memoirs—just published—that the Morgan collection was 
the finest private collection in 
the world.” 

Mr. Morgan was distinctly a 
collector, not an accumulator. 
He collected under the advice of 
at least a dozen experts—some 
of them on salary or liberal re- 
tainers. 

Now, of course, we can’t all 
employ salaried experts. We 
don’t need to. But beware, ye 
amateurs, of the spirit of ego- 
tism, plus optimism, which al- 
together ignores the expert and 
lands you in the accumulator 
class. 

I have in mind a man up 
in Vermont who died not long 
ago—one of those fellows with 
lots of opinions and little knowl- 
edge. He had an accumulation 
of a little of everything, sup- 
posedly worth about $15,000; 
but when it was appraised for 
the executors it dropped to Bvoaenreey 
$1100. If he had ever taken ad- EE 
vice or engaged an expert to 
look over his stuff, it might have 
been a shock to him, but it cer- 
tainly would have done him a 
lot of good. He had glass paper weights presumably 
Nailsea or Stourbridge, but all Austrian reproductions. 
He had started his glass collection from a nucleus of three 
Waterford pieces and everything else that he bought was 
judged by their standard; but they were not Waterford 
but modern replicas, and his whole glass collection suffered 
accordingly. 


[ess man from Boston was in a reflective mood. “It 


Al Rushing Business in Replicas 


HE HAD four Chinese Chippendale chairs—the kind with 
square legs and feet. They were supposed to be 150 
years old, but the bottoms of the feet were absolutely flat. 
Now you know that any chair that’s been pulled up to 
the dining table and back from it over a period of 150 years 
will wear down the edges from the front part of the front 
legs and the back 
part of the back legs. 
I have seen genuine lig 
old pieces where at 
these points the 
legs were actually 
rounded, but these 
chairs didn’t show it. 
He had also what 
he termed a seven- 
teenth-century 
dower chest, but the 
pegs in the construc- 
tion werefaked; they 
were putty, and be- 
neath the putty were 
the concealed heads 
of the machine-made 
screws which were 
not on the market 
until 1849. 
Another of his 
pieces wasa Jacobean 
chair like the Wins- 
low chair; only this 
chair came over on 
the second voyage of 
the Mayflower. That 
was the story in brief, 
but there was a great 
deal more to it. An 
expert wouldn’t have 
taken a second look 
at it. It was oak. 


A Wainut Chair, English 1720, With No Pare 
ticular History, Which Brought $4250 at the 
Leverhulme Sale, February 12, 1926 


Three Antique Treasures Preserved in Pilgrim Hatl, Plymouth 
Which Rocked the First Baby Born in New England, and a Carver C 
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That was all right; it was of the oak age, the walnut age 
beginning much later—about 1660—but this particular 
piece was too light in color. If it had been English oak 
and 300 years old, it would have been almost black. 

The great trouble with my Vermont friend was that he’d 
read a few books, but he hadn’t read them often enough or 
long enough, and he hadn’t dealt with the right people. 
Buying in America is quite safe if you pick your company; 
and it’s easy to learn the reputation of a dealer or 
auction house in your home town, but heaven help 
you when abroad and you haven’t the time to in- 
vestigate. ; 

Today all Europeis busy with counterfeits. Italy, 
particularly around Florence, is doing a rushing 
trade on furniture with every 
indication of antiquity craftily 
manifest. 

Just out of Paris, on the way 
to Versailles, there’s a colony of 
tapestry weavers who are cater- 
ing to the present demand for 
Gothies by altering less salable 
pieces and interweaving Gothic 
features—animal figures, rab- 
bits, dogs and birds. Sometimes 
old documents are used and 
pieced in with new, an old bor- 
der added to a new ground, all 
cunningly wrought, the new 
yarns aged to match the old 
colors, blending in fady har- 
mony. 

Uncle Sam knows all this, and 
it’s a pity there isn’t some way 
of communicating a warning to 
the American tourist, for the 
Government is everlastingly 
busy, not only watching for 
fakes that are sold to the American tourist-as antiques, 
which the gullible buyer expects to bring into the country 
free of duty, but for the genuine antiques that are smug- 
gled, or come in through subterfuge. 

Great collections are perfected not only by critical selec- 
tion but by persistent and ruthless elimination. If your 
collection is ever to be valuable you must discard mere 
accumulations. You must exercise a constant vigil that the 
trivial and the worthless shall not creep into your cabinet, 
prejudicial to its worthier contents. 

Mr. Morgan’s porcelains alone were valued at $2,000,- 
000. His library was valued at $4,000,000. But he was 
only one of our many great collectors. The art works of 
John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, were appraised at 
$4,500,000. George Hearn’s collection sold for $763,000. 
The Lawrence tapestries, glassware and furniture brought 
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nearly $500,000. The Elkins collection brought { 
The William Salomon and James Speyer collec), 
for more than $1,000,000 apiece. The Catholing| 
and James Sutton sales reached $500,000 each, | 
collections, and many more, were rapidly dispy 
absorbed by innumerable minor collectors , 
museums. 
The Frank Munsey bequest of approximately | 
000 to the Metropolitan Museum simply stag;| 
world, but it’s significant of the trend of the time} 
museums share equally with charities and univer} 
beneficence of our men of wealth and are now ai 
into the markets of the world as active buyers, | 


Intensive Education in Antiques 


lige was amazed when the Volpi collection of | 
and art treasures brought close to $1,000,000, t | 
tino collection $791,000, the Bordini collection || 
the Emil Pares collection $317,000. No wonde| 
collectors are packing up their treasures and shipp: 
over here. || 

No wonder the Leverhulme collection in Engl; 
ond only to the Wallace collection, was shippe| 
country in spite of the popular sentiment whi: 
have held it in the country of its origin. It brougl| 
that the European sales gallery never could hayer: 
$1,248,000. 

“Well,” says Mr. Lovell skeptically, “I know | 
this expert stuff. I’m an expert myself, in a wa| 
tell you there are a good many of the folks who} 
lecting furniture, for instance, that know mor| 
subject than some of the experts. They get me | 
and I’ve been a cabinetmaker for thirty years.” | 

“Bill,” says I, ‘right here in New York City al} 
are 1000 women who are actually in the busine | 
tiques and interior decoration, graduates from de} 
art schools, where they have conscientiously stu: 
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The Autograph That Brought $22,500, the Hig) 
Price Ever Paid for a Signature 


periods; and the thousands of other women, and n| 
all over the United States, are following the sub}! 
fad, a recreation. They know the Americana per, 
only a very brief chapter, Elizabethan and J:) 
through William and Mary, Queen Anne and the |: 
and their studies take them into the museums, wh} 
scrutinize the best examples—225,000 people vis\ 
American wing of the Metropolitan Museum last y | 
there are 1705 other museums in the United States, | 
little, all contributing to the education of the pul. 
“They go | 

Plymouth or § 


—a Governor Brewster Chair, the Peregrine White Cradle, 


the second 
town in Ne) 
land; they g | 
Essex Institt 
its vast coll: 
to say nothir | 
7000 photog? | 
authentic pie: 
interiors, in’! 
122 example! 
wall paper. | 
crowd into { 
years of in} 
study a fv! 
knowledge ? 
takes some 
old-timers 4 .' 
to acquire, at 
you don’t get | 
You fellows 1} 
what you k’ 
same as a chi 
measleme || 
today or tor! 
or sometime. | 
students get it! 
oculation; ti 
after it. Pa! 
larly, Bill, ha 
women grasp’ 
(Continued! 
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The One ©ar You Know 


O fine car inthe world has ever sold 
in such numbers as this new, go- 
degree, eight-cylinder Cadillac. 


It has filled the old loyal Cadillac 
market to overflowing and so increased this 
market that new volume requirements con- 
front the great Cadillac works. 
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If you are looking for an explanation of this 
apparently sudden extension of Cadillac ap- 
preciation, you have not far to seek; for the 
answer is in your own mind and in the car 
itself. 

You snow that Cadillac is the one car with 
whose manufacturing soundness and excel- 
lence you do not need to concern yourself for 
a moment. 


Instinctively you take it for granted that you 
donot even need to inquire into onesingle me- 
chanical or operative phase of Cadillac con- 
struction. 


That comforting conviction—and where else 
will you find it?—is enough in itself to dis- 
courage in your mind and in the minds of 
thousands of others any thought of experi- 
ment elsewhere. 


Vhen—like thousands of others—you drive 
the new, go-degree, eight-cylinder Cadillac 
and find verified in a brilliancy of perform- 
ance beyond compare, all of your confidence 
and all of your convictions. 


That is why so many new thousands are turn- 
ing to the new go-degree Cadillac. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Katinka Came Scudding By, Wrapped in a Cloak, Obviously Evading Recognition 


XII 

H, IT’S you!” The captain of the great liner, 
sitting in his chart room, eyed Paul Neale 
with contempt and stressed the ‘‘you”’ offen- 
sively. He was large and florid, and angry pink 
dabs underlay the tan on his cheeks as he scowled at 
the self-confessed criminal who had spoiled his day’s run. 
His manner loudly proclaimed that the culprit was known 

to him, and most unfavorably known. 

Neale stood puzzled, indignant, resentful. ‘An acci- 
dent,’”’ he said. “‘I am sorry. I was lifting a chair. The 
vessel rolled. I slipped. Over it went.” 

“Rolled?” the captain hissed. ‘‘The sea’s a mill pond. 
“Who saw this?” 

“No one, I think.’’ 

“You know,” the captain said, “that we are full speed 
again, that they signaled for that when you yelled. It is 
too late to do anything.” 

“Too late?’”’ echoed the deeply affronted Neale. “Too 
late for what?” 

“Too late’’—the captain bent forward and screwed 
up his eyes as he peered at the speaker—‘“‘to save the de- 
tective that you flung overboard.” 

Neale could only stare. 

“You made your get-away all right,” the captain con- 
tinued. “‘Everybody knows that.” 

Neale, suddenly understanding, broke into a laugh. ‘“‘T 
see—the third degree. No, I have not murdered anybody. 
My crime,” he added with a smile, “‘is not extraditable.” 

“Passing stumers is,” said the captain angrily. 

“And who started that rumor?” 

“The one who knew best,” was the slighting answer. 
“The man who had the warrant.”? The captain’s thumb 
swung toward the door, jerked an abrupt dismissal. 

Katinka blocked the way. Slipping inside, she said 
quietly, “No one is in the sea; I flung a chair over.” She 
was wrapped in a fur cloak and her face peered out from 
the upturned collar. She glanced with calm dignity from 
Paul Neale to the frowning captain. 

“You flung—flung? Young lady ms 

“Countess Katinka Winneburg, please, captain.”’ 

The captain’s lower teeth showed as his underjaw shot 
out. His tanned, tawny face was red-flushed again as he 
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glared into eyes which seemed to study his manifestations 
of anger with a detached interest. 

“Flung? What happened?”’ 

“T picked up the chair to defend myself,’ Katinka an- 
swered. 

Neale started; she had him in a cleft stick. A bitter 
revenge for a stolen kiss, for imprisonment in her room; 
she could make him, would make him, an object of con- 
tempt and suspicion to every passenger. The captain gave 
him a look which was prompt foretaste of what was coming 
from all. 

‘‘Self-defense? Ona deck in my vessel? Against him?” 

Katinka nodded. “I was lying back ona long chair. It 
was almost dark there. I did not know that anybody was 
near.”’ 

She paused. Neale braced himself to hear a thumping 
lie, a shameless exaggeration. 

““Go on, countess,’’ the captain said with gentle encour- 
agement. “‘What you say will be held confidential.” 

“T felt a kiss on my lips. I jumped.” 

“A kiss?” echoed the captain with incredulity. “Is that 
all? Ah, Isee; heisa stranger to you; but I thought a 

“Tf you will allow me,” Katinka interrupted. “I was 
very angry, so angry that I could pick up that chair, and it 
was in the air to come down on the head of this insolent 
person. It was the movement, sudden—what is the word?” 

“Tnstinctive,”’” Neale prompted, inclined to smile in re- 
lease from heavy anxiety. 

“That is the word, thank you, Paul.” She bowed 
slightly. 

“Paul?” the captain roared. ‘You know him well, 
then?” 

“Pardon. The chair was in the air to come down with a 
crash. I could not stop it, but I could swerve it. Over it 
went. That is all. It is very simple.” 

The captain looked dazed. ‘Why did you swerve it?”’ 
he asked. 
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“Oh, didn’t I make myself clear? I thi 


The two men exchanged involuntary | 

Neale smiled, the captain frowned. 

‘A kiss, then,” he asked testily, “from this ma } 
be punished with a chair on the head?” 

“Ts it the custom in your country,” Katinka ¢} 
coolly, ‘‘for ladies to resent a salute from a fianc! 

Neale straightened, stared; Katinka calmly ret! 
glance; the captain muttered an impatient exclar t 

‘““Why the devil didn’t you say so at first?” he! 
glaring from one to the other. 

“But don’t you understand?” Katinka qut 
“It is only possible that a fiancé should kiss; is 
with English ladies?’’ 

It flashed to the young man whose engagement 2 
announced before he knew it that this extraord' | 
had been deliberately playing with the captain. ‘| 
too? It seemed so. 

“As soon,” Katinka went on gravely, “as I real 
cried ‘Man overboard’ I came quickly to tell yo. 

‘You have not said you were sorry,” the captail 

“Why should I? It was the mistake of the 1! 
thought a cushion was a human being.” | 

The purser entered. ‘‘They are holding an inc! 
meeting in the saloon, sir,” he gravely announce 
talk is that a human life may have been sacrifice 
day’s run.”’ 

“I ought to sentence you,” said the captain, as!| 
sourly at Neale, “‘to go tell them the truth.” Het 
the purser. “Announce that only a chair and a 
went over.” J 

The purser hastened, greatly relieved. Kati’ 
lowed, pausing to ask sweetly if anything further 
quired from her. 

She was dismissed by a wave of the hand. Neale# 
and expressed regret. 

“A lie,” said the peppery captain, “might pass {3 
woman’s honor, but a lie over a kiss does not 
And as for the other matter, save your story fort 
York police.” (Continued on Page 42) 
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Ford Owners: 
| 
| a 
| 
re carbon that comes and goes 
OU can’t stop carbon from forming in your 
| Ford engine. It forms in every motor. It 
g y 
comes both from the gasoline and the oil. But 
there are different types of carbon. Some oils 
leave sticky carbon. Some oils leave hard-as-flint 
carbon. 
Hard or sticky carbon means trouble and mult- 
plied costs of operation. Hard or sticky carbon 
p p y 
comes and stays. The deposit accumulates and 
grows. Finally you get knocking—particularly 
on the hills. You lose power and this increases 
east gasoline consumption. You encourage over-heat- 
: ; . in 
J Make thi ® 6: 
Then you have the carbon scraped out. That 
Car AYR T takes time. It costs money. And the minute you 
your guide - start running again the carbon begins to accumu- 
late. 
aa Ue Mobiloil “E” is unique in leaving a light, 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for , J fluffy carbon. First-time users of Mobiloil “E” 
engine Jubrication of prominent passenger , \ \7 = 5 = 4 ft 
Se ae gi hn \) (; Loa say that they have carbon cleaned out far less | 
; ae V | Y + Be often than with other oils. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated | ar | I 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means . : a mA 
{| Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. y or Increases Economy 
® ® Gag 8s) f 
obiloil obs es is not Reena, see the complete “k , £ When you cut down carbon you cut down expense in 
| Maaveee a kn as +f many directions. The engine needs opening less often. 
ee chart your guide jf 4 4 = ~The gasoline consumption is lower. The power is 
\ aes Sa ~ greater. The engine runs smoother and more quietly. [ 


New spark plugs are needed less often. 
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get genuine Mobiloil “E.’”’ The four quarts needed to 


. ENG] «PASSENGER 5 3 
CARS E ; 
‘ee E 5 4 Cheap too to prove it 
‘a ms ea A Mobiloil “E” is made with every Ford lubricating re- 
nian < Cadillac. . . A | A } i i i i 
y (oe ea iya Coins pall ~ quirement in mind. It is the result of years of special 
JArc.|Arc.{Arc.|Arc.| Arc. “study of the Ford engine by the Board of 42 Mobiloil 
|A Are A Are fee engineers. It uses up slowly. It splashes thoroughly to 
A {Arc.| A jArc.| A jAre. every friction surface. It flows freely in even the cold- 
.| A |Arc.| A |Arc. T é ; 
ES) Es | eles est weather. Next time you drain and refill be sure to 
| BB 
| A | 
| A 
A | 
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Arc Arc ‘ See 

ee “se fill your crankcase will be the beginning of a real 

Arc Arc she . . . F 
ae Arc economy administration in the affairs of your Ford. 
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Snorer A | Arc.JArc. |/ Arc. a 
a’ Oakland ......+. A | A A hon A) 
§ Oldsmobile (4 & 6)| A A |Arc.| A | pe 
Overland........ A A \ A , } ‘ 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Neale hurried after Katinka; to his surprise she had not 
lingered, and he could not find her anywhere. He waited 
an hour outside her dark deck rooms and went finally to a 
sleepless night. He knew what the captain could not 
know, that she had been deliberately trifling with this 
august master of this great vessel; that her seeming naiveté 
was contemptuous indifference to the judgments of an in- 
ferior world; that her roundabout drawn-out confession 
was due neither to shyness nor a confused mind. He could 
not deny that she had intentionally hung him, too, for an 
instant, on the hook of anxiety; but for all that, her aston- 
ishing climax might have been sincere. That she had 
evaded him subsequently—well, what did that mean? 
Many girls might do a bolt after publicly announcing an 
engagement which did not exist, but this amazing trifler 
with life feared no man, no situation. It was in her char- 
acter, however, to resent his lingering for an instant behind 
her. He saw himself as a prince consort to whom a queen 
stoops, and he did not like this picture. 

That she had gone straight to the captain and assumed 
the blame was like her. Finding him—Neale—there and 
not feeling her way before making an unnecessary explana- 
tion was unlike her. To tell stark truth was like her; to lie, 
unlike; and she had lied—a trifle to any third person, but 
vital toa lover. She had lifted a chair in a mad outburst of 
temper. Against whom? Against a stranger, she said, but 
Neale knew better. He had murmured her name before 
imprinting the kiss that had stopped a steamer. He was 
sure that she knew the head which she had meant to crack 
and that a flash of restraint made the chair swerve. He 
was astonished as he recalled that moment of abnormal 
strength. Why try to maim him for a proposal made by a 
kiss, and after a few minutes publicly accept him? 

These were not the meditations of a happy lover; yet he 
smiled at moments. Dauntless; so fearless that that 
turkey-gobbler captain had not suspected that he was 
dancing to her tune. Charming; Neale saw her again in 
the chart-room 
doorway wrapped 


“Has she said anything?” he asked. 

“She never does. What happened last night?” 

“Didn’t Katinka tell you?” 

‘*All she said was that some foolish person called ‘Man 
overboard!’”’ 

“Quite true.”’ Absent-mindedly he nodded to Stella and 
Anstruther, who were promenading together. ‘‘That fel- 
low has a lot to say to Stella,” he said morosely. 

“T’'ll bet it’s about Katinka,’’ Mrs. Benson said with a 
sly smile. “‘He’s immensely struck with her.” 

She was right. Anstruther had found Katinka absorbing, 
and his passion for studying women conflicted with an in- 
cipient passion for Stella. He compromised. He stayed by 
Stella’s side, but he talked about the Austrian girl. She 
was not of supreme interest, he said, because she was not a 
type; but she was unique, like the auk’s egg, and therefore 
of priceless value to the collector of characters. He out- 
lined a play: Katinka Against the New World; not the 
heroine, of course, for she was headed for defeat. She 
could not adapt herself to environment and so must fail. 

“But you wanted a tragedy,” was Stella’s comment. 
“Katinka, so weak, so charming, yet unbending; crushed 
by modernity.” 

“Couldn’t be done. She is so far behind America’s idea 
that her stand for aristocracy would get neither under- 
standing nor sympathy. One man, two girls—a comedy— 
the modern girl wins of course.’ 

In his enthusiasm for art he told Stella as they walked 
on this morning that if only she were in love with Paul 
Neale, the play would write itself before his eyes. 

“How many times has he been refused by you?” he de- 
manded. “I ask solely in the interests of dramatic art.” 

“The question would be impertinent if the answer were 
other than never.” 

“On honor?” 

“Yes; he is crazy over Katinka. You know that.” 

“You say it, and I see him with her, but he watches you.” 
He laughed. “I can’t please that romantic young bigamist. 


in her fur— 
dainty, exquisite. 
Varied, versatile, 
a small earth- 
quake, alive all 
over, doing the 
unexpected al- 
ways; therewould 
never come mo- 
notony where she 
was. Always, 
however, recurred 
that prince- 
consort thought. 
He began to see 
what Stella had 
earlier under- 
stood, that Ka- 
tinka’s keynote 
was condescen- 
sion. Would the 
United States 
teach her? Could 
he? 

His jaws closed 
grimly in the 
dawn as he de- 
termined that he 
could and would. 
If he had not won 
her he was deter- 
mined to persist 
in his wooing. If 
he had he was 
sorry. Such were 
the conflicting 
thoughts which 
raced through his 
brain after this 
illuminating eve- 
ning and reflec- 
tive night. 

She did not ap- 
pear on deck, but 
about eleven 
o’clock Mrs. Ben- 
son came out. 

“Katinka has 
a headache,”’ she 
announced. As 
he made no com- 
mreinots,  s:he 
drawled, with a 
smile, ‘‘A mad 
lover, you; you 
should be over- 


come with anx- 


He scowls when I am with either of you. J fee, 
when I talk to your mother. Even then —_» 
“You see; it’s every woman.” 

“Don’t evade. What’s the explanation?” 

“Conflicting ideals. You’ve guessed it alre, 
day he wishes to ally himself with aristocracy, {| 
wants democracy—that’s me.” 

“Wrong. Every day he wants both. I cal] tl 
No, your theory won’t work. I have a better ¢. 

She turned brilliant questioning eyes on hin; 
pulsively exclaimed, “‘Tell me.” 

“On second thought,” he said, looking curi| 
the too eager face, ‘‘it is too flimsy.” 

That night his entry in his diary was: “J knc: 
of women and can’t size up any situation,” 

It was not until five o’clock in the afternoon | 
learned that he was an engaged man and got | 
simple explanation of that engagement. 

“T am sorry, Paul,” Katinka said as she ca 
on the deck, meeting his inquiring look from tra)| 
“you kissed a Winneburg. We must marry, Itis, 

He was too surprised to reply. He simply star. 
foolish. 

She smiled prettily. ‘‘I was compelled to ar| 
publicly,” she went on calmly. ‘When I found, 
the captain I seized the chance. I do not y| 
your American customs, and thought you might), 
what must follow what you did.” 

“But you were going to brain me,”’ stuttered {| 

She laughed. “I was captured. Must I not | 
the first instant?” 

“But, princess’’—his use of this title was || 
and was not corrected—‘“‘if one of lower rank }| 
you in Austria fe 

“It is unthinkable,” she broke in, stiffening. 

“Then I am of your rank?” 

“Paul!”’ She placed a pleading hand on his - 
am learning fast. Pardon foolish words of the | 
are con; 
to the | 
Liberty, ' 
teach r 
means.” 

“You 
then?” 

His m} 
pressed | 
ity. 
She di 
“Did ni. 
she de: 
‘eld 
your cu) 
treat |), 


I 


wenches | 


6“ Im 
Of cours) 
ita hi | 
hastily. 
can’t bi’ 
my go 
tune.” 7. 
may ha| 
right; th: 
was de{ 
wrong. 

“T fin 
cult,” § 
slowly, h 
heaving, 
dering ey 
regardir 
con havel 
speak for! 


3? age 
lety. She Pivoted on Her Heel and Struck Him With Her Open Hand Across the Cheek & 
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The Country 
is Chrysler-Wild 
Because Chrysler is 
Incomparably 

Better 


It is a revelation to sit in a Chrysler “70” and look 
up at the other cars you pass. The contrast is so 
marked that it recalls the days when the safety 
bicycle obsoleted the old high-wheel over night. 


Viewed from the snug, low-hung, long-lived com- 
fort of the incomparable Chrysler, the Chrysler’s 
complete departure from awkward height and 
unwieldiness, unnecessary weight and bulk, is 
borne in with redoubled emphasis. 


The delight which this contrast arouses is stim- 
ulated by Chrysler’s flashing acceleration —liter- 
ally a new experience. Just as it is smartly unusual 
in appearance and conservation of space, height 
and weight, so it is strikingly unusual in per- 
formance and enduring quality. 


It romps away from its unwieldier brethren with 
ease, on level or grade or hill—negotiating traffic 
with an alertness that must arouse chagrin in 
those driving heavier and less spirited cars. 


It rides as no car, even of its own high-quality 
type, ever rode before. 


Two years ago the Chrysler blazed a new way and 
ushered in a new era in motoring—and the new 
way and new era were so sweeping and advanced 
that the whole country is still Chrysler-wild today. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER ‘*70’.—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; 
Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, 
$2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER ‘'58’’—Touring Car, $845; Roadster 
Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $0935;Sedan, 
$095. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL ‘‘80’’—Phaeton, $2645; 
Roadster (wire wheels standard equipment; wood 
wheels optional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3105; 
Sedan, five-passenger, $3305; Sedan, seven-passenger, 
$3595; Sedan-limousine, $3695. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. All dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time-payments. 
Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by 
the Fedco patented car numbering system, pio- 
neered by and exclusive with Chrysler, which can- 
not be counterfeited and cannot be altered or re- 
moved without conclusive evidence of tampering. 
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good to be in school again althoug i gess i cood get 
along without going to school. but when i think of 
going back to court street again i can bare most ennything, 
even a licking in school evry day if it isent two hard a lick- 
ing. i suppose a feller gets kind of tuff so he can stand 
lickings if he gets a good menny jest like prise fiters can get 
gnocked endways and keep on fiting. 
Thursday, March 25, 186— today i saw Beany and 
| Pewt and told them i was coming back to live neer them 
and then we set down on Beanys cellar door in the warm 
sun and talked over a lot of things that has got to be did 
( by us. you see sence i have been out of the naborhood a 
good menny things have erep in that coodent be did and 
woodent be aloud when we 8 fellers was together. Beany 
and Pewt havent atended to things as well as they had 
augt. 
1th, both Gnatt Weaks and Old Hen Dow has been 
wearing plug hats on weak days and it has got to stop. they 
had augt to know better. so that has to be atended to. 
2th, old Hobbs hasent mended his horse on the vane on 
his barn whitch we gnocked the nose and the tail and one 
hine leg off with snow balls. no man had augt to be aloud 
to have a broken vane on his barn. so that has got to be 
atended to with sling shots. 
3th, old J. Albert Clark has been sticking his crop out a 
little two pouty for a long time. it is about time sunthing 
should be did. 
4th, the bell on old Head and Gewalls carrige chop 
f hasent been hit with a sling shot for months and as for 
windows why they aint hardly enny broke in the nabor- 
hood at all. it is lucky i am coming back. that is jest the 
t ‘ way when the best peeple in the naborhood moves away 
i evrything runs down feerful. of coarse we cant do evry- 
thing to onct but most evry Wensday and Saturday af- 
ternoon we can do sumthing to make things better. 
Friday, March 26, 186— i am not so far behine my class 
as i suposed i wood be. that is becaus Cele studyed with 


W oovatone March 24, 186— well it kind of seamed 


its to 
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me after i was well enuf or after. they sed i was well enuf. 
i think that no feller is well enuf to study hard for at least 
a year after his life is saved by the doctor and i tride to tell 
mother and father so and when they woodent beleeve me i 
tride to get doctor Perry to tell them my life wood be in 
danger if i had to study and the doctor jest laffed and sed 
from what he had herd of me i never wood hirt myself 
studying or wirking haff so often as i mite from over eating. 
i think that was kind of meen of doctor Perry and i wood- 
ent have thougt it of him after all the family have did for 
him in being sick so often. so Cele helped me evry day and 
i have studied ahead of where the class is now. so i am 
having a prety eezy time and havent got licked sence i 
came back whitch is nerely a week now. 

Saturday, March 27, 186— today father staid at home 
and dident go to Boston. he and aunt Sarah and mother 
went down town to the bank and to old Perry Moultons 
office or General Marstons i dont know whitch. they went 
down to pass the papers whitch means to by the house of 
old Gim Odlin. when they come home father sed it was all 
rite he had bougt the hous and he sed old Gim Odlin was 
going to move over to another house of his acrost the river 
where he usted to live and as soon as he moved we wood 
move back to Court street. gosh i can hardly wait. father 
says i can have sum hens but if he ketches me fiting roost- 
ers he will whale me and sell evry hen i have. but of coarse 
if he dosent ketch me it will be all rite. of coarse if enny 
feller throws his rooster into my yard that dont mean that 
i have got to chase my rooster and ketch him and shet him 
up. a feller whitch has been as sick as i have been has got 
to be cairful of his helth and not run two long or two fast. 

Sunday, March 28, 186— yesterday afternoon me and 
Luke Manix went out after fliing squirrels. the way to get 
them is to go into the woods and look up in the trees until 
you can see a buntch of leeves way up in a pine tree or a 
big birch tree. when you see a buntch of leeves like this it is 
most always a nest of a fliing or ared squirrel. then you taik 
a stick and rap on the tree. if the old squirrel is in the nest 
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he will come out and run up the tree and gump 
tree’and so on until he gets away. then you ¢lj 
put your hand in and if the young squirrels an 
big enuf to taik you put them in your pocket; 
down. then you can taik them home and kee; 
box if they is redders, but if they is fliers they; 
that you can keep them in your pocket and ta 
school. the only truble is that sumtimes you { 
and sit on them or leen back in your seet. 

redders aint so taim and they bite like fury || 
have to keep them in a box or a cage and they | 
most of the redders live until they gnaw out of t| 
escaip. most of the fliers die or the cat gets th 

me and Luke dident get enny. he sed it wa; 
for them but we found one nest of 4 young ones 
one big nest up in the top of a big beech tree, 
rapped on the tree out come the old one and ran 
of the tree. then she gumped out of the tree 
down jest like when you plug a flat stone white | 
scaler. well jest befoar it struck the ground it 
about 3 feet and lit on the trunk of a big pine tr, 
up to the top of that tree and then it scaled out 
another tree going almost to the ground before ji 
to the trunk. the difference between a flier and | 
that the redder cant get out of one tree unless if| 
another that it can gump from one branch to ar| 

well Luke clim up and found 4 little ones all | 
was so young. i wanted Luke to taik them but| 
they wood die. he sed it woodent be enny us| 
again for the old one wood carry them away t} 
place. so we dident get enny but we had a good’ 
saw a lot of blackbirds and wrens and 2 gold’ 
wood peckers and a blewbird and a medow lark 
and a lot of crows. Luke knows a lot about | 
woods. 

to day we all went to chirch xcept mother | 
Sarah and Annie and Frankie and Ned the bab 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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I Lissened and After Awhile I Herd Peeple Asking What the Matter Was and Sumbody Sed I Had Neerly Killed a Woman 
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OLDSMOBILE 


§ 
Product of GENERAL MOTORS 


Thousands of owners publicly confirm our repeated 
statement: . . . ‘“Oldsmobile ranks as an outstanding 
performance car of all time.’’ You may, perhaps, 
wonder how a car so moderately priced can represent 
the strictest standards of design and manufacture—how 
it can show such exceptional qualities of acceleration, 
high gear power and general roadability. But in justice 
to yourself and your sense of satisfaction, get behind the 
wheel and learn the truth. 
We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book 


“Conquering the Australian Bush.”’ Ifyouwould likeacom- 
plimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 


COACH 


‘950 


F.O.B. LANSING 
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The car illustrated is 
the De Luxe Coach. 
|Priced $1040 at Lansing 
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will set in motion an impulse which may not 

cease till it laps gently against the brown feet 
of a bathing native boy on the shores of the Japan 
Sea. 

This is the romance of theory. 

Or somebody sends forth a yodeling ery upon the 
sides of the Matterhorn, and the resulting impulse 
wends forth upon the waves of ether, beyond the 
farthest star—never to end. 

This also is a romantic theory. 

All right. Now get this: One morning, in the 
streets of North Candia, a jesting urchin cried to 
Jacob Stack, head of the great wholesale hardware 
firm of Jacob Stack & Sons, ‘‘Look out, mister!” 
The old gentleman looked out—and fell off the 
curbstone. Thus a wave of impulse was set up 
which did not stop until it had bumped Horace 
Flagstead, traveling salesman, six hundred miles 
distant, off his secure and dignified perch. 

This is not the romance of theory. It is the 
hard-boiled egg of fact. 

The elderly gentleman at the head of Jacob 
Stack & Sons did not die—not just then. But 
after the doctor had sufficiently viewed the 
old man’s damaged frame, he spoke severely: 

“You should have quit long ago, Mr. 
Stack. It’s preposterous that a man of 
your years and wealth should be trot- 
ting back and forth every day, summer 
and winter, taking all kinds of chances. 
You need a long rest.” 

Jacob Stack took a long rest, upon 
the doctor’s advice. As is usually the 
case, this long rest was followed by a 
much longer rest—of the kind where the 
rester is free from all kinds of advice. 
The sons took charge of the business. 

The sons were a commercial tragedy. 
There was some question, first to last, 
as to whether Alfred knew less about 
hardware than Ethan, or whether it 
was Hthan who knew less than Alfred. 
The sum of their pooled knowledge of 
the hardware business did not quites 
equal that of the lady who swept the 
offices at half-past six. They were ex- 
perts in software—mattresses, over- 
stuffed chairs and snaps. Without 
doubt, they tried. At first they took 
only four hours for lunch. But the 
routine of the great offices was too an- 
noying. People were always breaking 
in and wanting to talk business of some 
vulgar sort. The luncheon hour of 
Alfred and Ethan began to lap over 
into the following week. Besides, the 
late Jacob Stack had left a very large 
amount of money to his sons, and the 
problem of how to spend it monopo- 
lized their waking hours. So they fi- 
nally did avery wisething. They parted 
with a controlling interest in the busi- 
ness to two forward-looking men who 
had been born without even an alumi- 
num spooninthemouth. The honored 
sign came down. Up went thestandard 
of Quinn & Schwartzkopf. 

At this point the oldest traveling 
salesman began to sit up and study the 
surroundings. This was where the impulse set in motion 
by the naughty boy who had cried ‘‘Look out, mister!” 
to Jacob Stack, began to make itself felt by the ultimate 
victim. 

Of course Horace Flagstead had felt the death of his 
first and only employer keenly. He had traveled the neces- 
sary six hundred miles to the funeral and had paid the 
expenses proudly from his own pocket. He had shed sin- 
cere tears, and had shaken the hands of Alfred and Bthan 
frequently and rather wildly, and told them many things 
they already knew and didn’t want to hear. Then he had 
returned to the job with the gloomy foreboding that the 
hardware business had passed the summit of its greatness 
and was now going the other way. But as orders came in 
about the same, and as his salary check appeared regularly 
on the same day, and as the customers were cracking the 
same old wheezes about nobody buying anything any more 
except from the mail-order houses, Horace gradually 
recovered his spirits. His spirits were, in ordinary, about 
thirty under proof. Not that he was a grouch. Indeed, he 
had accumulated a longer list of stalwart friends than any 
other traveler in his territory, bar no man or merchandise. 


‘ PEBBLE, idly tossed into the Atlantic Ocean, 
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“Most Ready, Mr. Flagstead? Er—I Hope I Haven't 
Overdone This Thing’? 


With his regulars he was easy, affable, genial, sometimes 
even gay. He knew the exact ages of all six of Joe Fitch’s 
children—Joe Fitch, of the Capitol Hardware Company, 
of Woodstock—and never a birthday passed without a 
trinket from the friend of their father. He could talk about 
the failing health of the mother of Frank Preston, of Dole- 
bridge, another good customer, with the animation and 
particularity of a member of the family. He had two or 
three points from which he couldn’t get home for over 
Sunday, and here he knew the police and fire departments 
well enough to take a hand at auction pitch or cribbage, 
according to the size of the department. Thirty years 
Horace Flagstead had been passing back and forth over 
this territory. He knew it and was known, and the orders 
which came into the home office showed that he had made 
good use of his thirty years. 

Come to think of it, though, it was a rich, rare and ripe 
territory. Most of it lay in the industrial belt. When 
home building was slack, there was industrial building to 
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fall back on. What the carpenters and 1h 
dwellings didn’t use, the mills and facto), 
Of all the competing wholesalers, Jacob Sti} 
had been the only one to cover this territor, 
man. There was only one man who coy] 
alone. His initials were H. F. 

Flagstead was in East Bennett when the 
ter caught up with him. There had been | 
a great change in the home office, but th; 
didn’t take anystock inrumors. So, when) 
into the Eagle Hotel and got his forwarde 
afternoon, the long yellow envelope floored | 

j 


K 


sat in a chair by the window and read the 
or three times, with intervening periods 9 
unbelief: 

“This will notify you that the undersigne)| 
day purchased a controlling interest in t) 
Jacob Stack & Sons, and have assumed ac} 
agement thereof. You will please visit the || 
as soon We are anxious to meet q) 
and valuable employes of the company : 
possible. Please understand, Mr. Flagstea, 
appreciate all you have done for your firm| 
well acquainted with your loyalty and fine 
we hope to continue in the same fine rel| 
Rest assured that, far fror| 
tention of making radical ¢ 
the personnel, we are anxiou | 


“Rot!” cried Horace Flags | 
his heart, which was almost | 
Jacob Stack & Sons! Wi 
Gone! Gone with thescratch | 
erased with the same nonehal | 
which a schoolboy rubs out t| 
on a blackboard! The gran 
the grand old name which hi! 
a part of himself in thirty) 
faithful work—obliterated! | 
Schwartzkopf! Good Lord} 
name! Flagstead’s lips trem | 
kneaded the corners of his |! 
his knuckles, unashamed. 
He had to tell someone, ar| 
to tell it quickly. Fortuna’ 
Flanders, who had worked b | 
desk at the Eagle almost a| 
Flagstead had worked on thi: 
Stack, was close at hand. W| 
fort the salesman stumbled 0 | 
desk and said weakly, “Ri 
Will! That’s my finish.” | 
The hotel clerk drifted thi; 
typewritten pages. 
“Gee! Sudden, wasn’t it, 
You didn’t know a thing abo | 
I don’t wonder you're faz 
what do you mean about being | 
I don’t get that. Why, old n 
couldn’t get along without y¢| 
look, they say ——” | 
“They say!” gulped Fl: 
“Yes, they say! I know what } 
That’s applesauce. Don’t I}) 
ought to have seen it coming | 
old man died. But I thought | 
would Oh, what’s the us, 
“T’m sorry, Horace. But—| 
I know how you feel—but, sa} | 
you're taking it too hard. I’ll bet you any amou| 
stand bigger than ever before with these new} 
You’ve said yourself the old firm wasn’t any t00 || 
with you. Kicked on expense bills, didn’t the| 
know well enough you’ve been getting a lower }! 
than anyone else on the road. Go down and see | 
men, Horace. They may not be so bad as you tt! 
“Oh, I’m going to see them, all right,” was tl 
reply. “But I know what I know, Will, and at my 
Well, thank God, I’m no pauper anyway.” 
A few days afterward a sandy little man with a) 
ative mustache and an unbrushed coat collar ent’ 
waiting room of the now Quinn & Schwartakop! 
and gave his name to the girl on the switchboard ¥ 
abandoned air of one who knows the worst in 4) 
One of the things Horace Flagstead was sure of V 
he was going to be kept swinging his feet in the out 
while either Quinn or Schwartzkopf, or perhaps © 
galed the stenographer with that funny story the 
last night. It was rather a shock to the salesma) 
thirty seconds after his name had gone in, 4 YoU 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
yymade specimen of manhood darted forth with out- 
cjd hand and cheery greeting. 
vi, well, Mr. Flagstead! Mighty glad to see you. 
nenever this gentleman calls don’t wait to tell us. 
hn to pass in. Right this way, Mr. Flagstead. I 
-yu to meet my partner.” 
a;tead’s shoulders shrugged slightly and a v-shaped 
kj posted itself between his brows. “Bunk!” Did 
tink this bamboozled him, just because he came in 
-e sticks? Didn’t he know, didn’t they know he 
;,his old army game? The quicker with the gravy, 
over with the raspberry. 
, id come with the strict religious intention of dislik- 
¥. Quinn and Mr. Schwartzkopf. He already dis- 
-uinn. Now for the other one. He expected to 
«schwartzkopf about twice as much, his name being 
twice as hard to say. Quinn—he sized him up in a 
i He was one of these two-shirts-a-day men. He 
g/ays talking about the fine shower bath he had this 
iz which put him on his toes. He had a line of con- 
yjnal sawdust calculated to make jackasses think 
»re eating something substantial. 
4% entered the room of Adolph Schwartzkopf, and 
sion and immediately the salesman knew he had 
so mistake. He felt a grim pleasure in guessing as to 
if these men he would rather assassinate first. 
hartzkopf was just as fastidiously dressed as Quinn— 
7 a trifle more audibly, though not in bad taste. 
ser they were a pair in whose presence Flagstead felt 
s senly the lack of a crease in his trousers than he had 
ft in his life. Not that he cared what they thought! 
jit the same, he wished he had had his hair trimmed 
was too late now. They were talking—and some- 
s.e was listening: 
Ya’re just like an old friend of ours, Mr. Flagstead. 
+ years, isn’t it? By George, that’s a long time! 
“-hink for a minute we haven’t got the dope on you, 
Jagstead. We know how you stand up in that terri- 
Got it sewed in your vest, haven’t you? Have a 
Put some in your pocket.” 
i on’t smoke,” said Horace stuffily. Then, realizing 
'g clothes reeked with tobacco, he added, ‘I mean 
r: I smoke a pipe.”’ 
Anan’s smoke! So do I,’’ cried Schwartzkopf gayly, 
hig in a pigeonhole for his pipe. ‘Try some of this 
“ie, Mr. Flagstead. I want you, to take home a 
nif you like it.”’ 
hy were trying to be friendly, trying to make Flag- 
d'eel utterly at home with them—or perhaps they 
> ot even trying. The salesman had to confess that 
r/ere slick ducks when it came to throwing the con- 
|. His mind went back to the sour, upright, disastrous 
Jacob Stack, who once sat in this very room and 
ved honorably upon the world in general and the 
‘eorce in particular. 
Vaat’s their game?” Flagstead asked himself over and 
>“ What’s their game? Am I so valuable as all that? 
y2; but they wouldn’t have brains enough to know it. 
iey kidding me? If so, why should they waste their 
sn that twenty-two-caliber stuff?” At last Flagstead 
elded that it was just part of the works—it was what 
ives of the new order call personality. They would 
byly talk to the President of the United States or to a 
neonductor the same way—and forget it the next 
v2. 
ewartzkopf, living up to his name, got down to the 
s: tack first. ‘‘Let’s see, Mr. Flagstead, you’re on 
and commission, 
n you?” The sales- 
nelt relieved. Now 
yrere getting to port. 
wthey were going to 
v their hands! He 
cd stiffly. “Not a 
“to say against old 
Stack,’’ went on 
vartzkopf briskly. 
jiest respect for him. 
2(c0 see him here when 
aa kid in the business. 
las a wise old chap, 
lionest too. Still, to 
ny of thinking he was 
‘ile tight under the 
n—get me?” 
“o, I don’t get you,” 
Oed Flagstead bellig- 
ty. If they expected 
ot away with any 
Oring of his old em- 
yr, he’d show them. 
Bia a little careful 
smoney. Now you, 
‘mstance, Mr. Flag- 
¢. Your year’s busi- 
S warrants a larger 
léy, and we intend to 


pay it. The commission can stand as it is. You’re going 
to do better and better with us. We're going to help our 
salesmen more than they were ever helped before. Look at 
this full-pagead! We’re using that in the big trade journals 
next week. Meanwhile we think you’re worth more, and 
we want to pay you more.” 

Horace Flagstead was surprised. He hadn’t quite ex- 
pected this turn. But if this generous suggestion was 
expected to bring a soft light into the salesman’s eyes, it 
failed dismally. Money wasn’t the only thing in Flag- 
stead’s life. In one careless sweep they had insulted the 
memory of his old employer, they had cast an aspersion on 
himself—by suggesting the possibility that he could get 
more business than he was already doing—and raised his 
salary. That was just like them—the numskulls! Horace 
grunted out a feeble and perfunctory thanks, which he did 
not feel. 

“What’s a good show tonight, Jesse?”’ asked Schwartz- 
kopf. ‘“‘Let’s you and I and Mr. Flagstead go to some 
lively place for dinner and see a show.” 

“You said it,’ responded Mr. Quinn. ‘“‘Now let’s 
see a 

‘“‘Oh, really, I mustn’t think of it,’’ objected Flagstead 
quickly. “I’ve got to get back to the job. Why, I oughtn’t 
be down here +f 

“‘Oh, give yourself one evening anyway. They’ll still be 
buying hardware when we’re dead, Mr. Flagstead. You 
can go back tomorrow. Besides, there’s a lot we’ve got to 
talk over.” 

“Well, gentlemen, that’s what I’m here for now,’ sug- 
gested the salesman dryly. 

The atmosphere of the office, which had been so sunny 
and balmy when Flagstead entered, had been cooling by 
degrees, and the spirits of the new owners congealed with 
it. They tried to pull a few jokes. The jokes fell flat and 
upside down. They suggested all the known varieties of 
alluring pastimes which ever won salesman’s heart; Flag- 
stead was not to be baited. 

At five o’clock that afternoon Horace Flagstead left the 
offices, and Quinn looked at Schwartzkopf and Schwartz- 
kopf looked at Quinn, and they both wiped the perspira- 
tion from their brows. 

““He’s got anything I ever saw licked,”’ confessed Quinn. 
“He’s a bilious porcupine.” 

“Say, you wouldn’t think he could sell gold dollars for 
a nickel,’’ commented Schwartzkopf. 

“He don’t like us.” 

“He hates the world, I’ll tell it!” 

“And yet there isn’t any question about his being a 
salesman. Look at the records. They tell the story.” 

“Well, he’s got the best territory.” 

“That’s right. But look at his gross! The bearcat is 
there, in spite of the dandruff on his coat.” 

Flagstead went back to the job and worked the trade in 
the same old way the remainder of the week, when he 
jumped home for over Sun- 
day. He was a man dis- 
tressed. Heshook his head at 
his customers and ventured 
to say that they could get 
ready to meet his successor. 
Over and over he told the 
story—good old Stack, bad 
young Quinn and Schwartz- 
kopf. Good old 
days—and the 
malevolent pres- 
ent. 


“pet ’Em Send Out a He:Flapper Into My Territory and See How Far He Gets” 


“What use have they got for me?” Flagstead growled. 
“You say it’ll be all right. You don’t know. You haven’t 
seen ’em. The modern type of business man. Bah! They’ll 
think I’m good for a few months. Then I'll begin to get 
letters. Telegrams. Night letters. ‘Put on a little steam.’ 
‘You missed a sale last week. We—ah—we heard about 
it from inside sources.’ ‘Flagstead, can’t you get a little 
hustle on?’ That’s the way it goes; and then some day— 
‘Flagstead, we’re going to send a young live wire up to 
your territory. We’ll give you the Island of Nantucket and 
the north half of Labrador—swell people and lots of 
chances to do missionary work.’ Aw, I tell you, Joe, I’m 
on my way out. You wait and see.” 

Flagstead got home Saturday night, gloomily ate his 
late supper and exchanged his shoes for slippers. It was a 
comfortable house, with two gloriously fine women in it— 
a wife and a daughter. There was also a boy of sixteen, at 
present doing his last year in Phillips-Erskine prep school; 
and the letters which came home indicated that the sacri- 
fices being made to give the boy a real chance were likely 
to pay dividends. It had not been easy to bring up the son 
and daughter, pay for the home and create a bank reserve. 
Alone the quiet little woman who bore Horace Flagstead’s 
name knew how it was done. No salary and commission 
had ever been submitted to a defter stretching without 
showing a break. 

After an evasive silence on Flagstead’s part, Mrs. Flag- 
stead ventured: ‘I hope you had a pleasant trip to the 
home office, Horace.” 

“Oh, tell us what the two new owners are like, dad 
cried Alice Flagstead, brightening with that fine youthful 
enthusiasm which greets new places and faces—adven- 
tures even of the mildest sort. 

“You ought to have heard their line of soft soap, Annie. 
But it didn’t fool me.” 

The wife looked anxious. She had seen this day coming, 
with a keen intuition and an understanding of the rut into 
which her husband had fallen. She did not pretend to 
know his business, but for years she had seen him drop- 
ping slowly into that middle-aged attitude, that middle- 
aged slovenliness of dress, which is satisfied with the 
friendships it has formed, resents the slightest change in 
its habits and reposes haughtily within its shell, scoffing 
at change. 

‘“‘Weren’t they nice to you, dad?”’ asked the daughter. 
“Somehow I had pictured them as up-to-date, clever men, 
with a big view of things. When your letter came, saying 
what had happened, mother and I were just too excited for 
anything. We built up all kinds of interesting situations, 
didn’t we, mother?”’ 

Flagstead’s frown left his face temporarily as he gazed 
fondly upon his pretty daughter. 

“That’s all right, Petsy! Everything looks romantic to 
you young people; but you don’t understand. I don’t say 
these new men are not clever, and all that. It stands to 
reason they’ve got to be. 
30th of them worked up 
from low positions in two 
big companies, I under- 
stand. Maybe they’re 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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\ i 42 MET Bill Caywood, the Gray 

Wolf Man, just on the other side 

of Shingle Peak, in that portion 

of the continental divide of Colorado 

known as the Flat-Top. His horse was tired from miles 

of trailless travel. His leather jacket was scratched and 

torn, his ancient chaps bore evidences of rough work in 
stretches of trackless wilderness. 

“Been out givin’ everything the once-over,”’ said Bill as 
he straightened his rifle in its scabbard; “just getting 
things lined up, you know. Sheep are comin’ in pretty fast 
now, and as soon’s they start bawlin’ to any extent there’ll 
be varmints in plenty. Not so easy this year, either. Came 
in here the twenty-ninth of June and bucked snow all the 
way. Still plenty of it between here and Trapper’s Lake. 
But it’ll be gone in another week, so I thought I’d better 
be gettin’ ready to string out my traps. Comin’ over to the 
Castle?” 

We were, the ‘“‘Castle” being the dampest log cabin in 
or out of captivity, the dirt floor oozing moisture from the 
seepage of tremendous drifts which still lay in the timber, 
the winds whistling down from the scaly heights of Shingle 
Peak, and the little sheet-iron stove battling vainly to lift 
from it the clamminess which pervaded everything—the 
logs, the floor, the sawed blocks of wood which served as 
chairs; even the bedding. Not that Bill minded it. Bill 
was too busy with other things—such as the influx of flock 
upon flock of sheep into the region which formed his pro- 
tectorate, and the duties which it involved for him. 


Trailing Four-Legged Criminals 


FoR where cattle once ranged by the thousands, in old 

days of the high country, when there were no such things 
as regulations or grazing fees, and when cow profits were 
great enough to allow a margin of gain in spite of winter 
and predatory losses, there are now sheep by the million; 
sheep which fill the stock drives with incessant noise by 
day and by night, making life miserable for him who is not 
accustomed to their blatting, creating problems for forest 
rangers in their work of checking and counting and the 
allocation of grazing lands, converting bronc-bustin’ cow- 
punchers into garnerers of wool, and persons who were once 
cattlemen into conservators of a form of flesh which once 
caused guns to slide easily from holsters and bullets to 
chase one another through a hundred border wars of the 
West; and increasing the labors of such men as Bill Cay- 
wood. For Bill is a government hunter. 

That is, he is listed upon the pay rolls of that portion of 
the Agricultural Department known as the United States 
Biological Survey as a hunter. So are his two hundred or 
more coworkers, who live as Bill does—in desolate, far- 
away cabins, or in bedding rolls, or on faithful saddle 
horses with pack animals trailing behind, through the 
blizzards of winter, the gummy months of spring, the short 
brightness of summer and the yellow-emblazoned span of 
autumn; men who were unknown in their present capacity 
until ten years ago, when the Government began varmint 
hunting as a side line, and who will drop into obscurity in 
perhaps ten years more for the simple reason that by that 
time their enthusiasm in all probability will have deprived 
them of a job. They are called hunters. They are really 


A Bear Must be Accused, Tried and Convicted Before the Traps are Set 


detectives—sleuths of the trailless country, studying the 
various varmints which they must eradicate, and following 
them down by their frailties, as a police detective would 
follow down a criminal. 

Strange how the similarity runs. Give a criminal in 
human life a free rein in specialized crime or in a certain 
locality, and something in his nature inevitably comes to 
the surface to stamp him with a name—Four-Fingered 
Mike, Cincinnati Red, Lefty Louie—the list runs on in- 
definitely. It does the same in animal criminality; one 
hears of Big Lefty the Wolf, of Old Three Toes, of Old 
Whitey, of Big Foot, the Renny Coyote, the Butcher Wolf, 
and a hundred others whose names come to them as easily 
as an alias would come to a safe cracker. 

When one becomes friendly with government hunters, 
pounding the saddle for days at a time as they make the 
rounds of their traps and 
scent posts, one doesn’t ar- 


Even When Dragging a Trap and a Toggle a Bear Has Wonderful Balancing Po; } 


By Courtmey Ryley Cooper 


plentiful, with the result that OF 
finds far more wild life in the vicir | 
big ranch than he does a dozen mil | 
that place. The food has lured j| 
thereby feeding a feud which begins with the openi | 
country, not to cease until the marauders are gone 


Elk That Didn’t Know Their Place 


ADEE is a pretty thing to look at in the filtered g| 
quaking-asp grove in October. But he isn’t so | 
when, in the snows of January, he and a dozen of h 
ners leap every fence a ranchman owns, tear do 
prized haystacks, then romp merrily on to the wil 
are his tracks so. thrilling when the owner of a m¢| 
lettuce patch which he has counted upon to supply | 
living awakes some bright morning to find the lettuc | 
and the rows plentifully sprinkled with deer tracks, 
Some years ago, for instance, the inhabitants of m | 
mountain town learned that it was possible to pre | 
small herd of elk met} 
the price of freight. | 


gue at all when they refer 
to themselves as detectives. 
One sees too many cases 
where, by taking advantage 
of one little quirk in animal 
nature, a snarling renegade 
bear is sent crashing down 
the aspens as he strives for 
escape, and dragging be- 
hind him, as though it were 
nothing, a hundred-pound 
toggle attached to the trap 
which bites his leg; or a 
wolf trapped when the only 
possible clew to its runway 
lies, like a plaster-cast im- 
pression, in the mark of a 
single paw in a patch of al- 
kali. 

Among others, there is a 
reason not often men- 
tioned for the fact that 
year by year the supply of 
game of all sorts is dimin- 
ishing. It is not a matter 
of lust or of greed or of 
pothunting; instead, it is 
a case of economics. When 
one goes into the hills, for 
instance, in search of game, 
he does not often find that 
game in the places where the 
story books would have him find it. Day after day have I 
wandered in districts absolutely remote from civilization — 
districts silent, ominously silent, with never the movement 
of a creature, never the chirp of bird or bark of squirrel. 

Once upon a time those places may have teemed with 
wild life; but it is gone now, not for the reason of extinc- 
tion, but of migration—a migration to suicide, if the truth 
be known, for animals will go where the food is most 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF U. S. BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
The Coyote is Not the Superhuman Beast That 
Fictioneers Would Make Him 


arrived. My campin: 
ner, Jack Nankervis | 
other horsemen, surre | 
them, and then, sp'| 
up on a difficult job of : 
ing, drove them ov 
hill to a new home. | 
that —— 

“Those elk came ) 
to my place,” said a 1) 
man shortly after thi: 
uary snows had s¢ 
“They sure are nice, || 
they? Funny how | 
cold weather makes } 
Came pretty near up’ 
house and just stood ai| 
like they knew I’d for ' 
out some hay. And || 
did. They looked so p’ 
and picturesque!” | 

Two years passed. | 
elk herd grew. Into ! 
came the same ranch! 

“Say,” he announce’ 
you don’t do somei! 
about those blamed ell 
going to take my 46.'' 
’em. I simply can’t 8) 
it! They’ve been hat’ 
around my place for ' 
last week, tearing ¢/ 
haystacks, jumping fences, and I don’t know what all. | 
driven ’em out a dozen times, but a man can’t stay avi 
all night just to keep watch on his haystacks.” | 

It is a feud between the life of the wild and the grow! 
civilization. 

Where the ranch grows and prospers, there goes | 
wild life, because there is food. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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There’s a great difference in Bumpers. 
You wouldn't knowingly buy a bumper 
that would crumple at the first crash 
and ram in the front end of your car. 
I is of value for you to know where the 
‘difference is—to know what makes a 
good bumper—to know how to avoid 
buying a poor one. 


When you buy your car equipped 
with bumpers—or when you drive in 
to have bumpers installed—remem- 
ber these facts: 


Brackets 
of Steel #4 


A bumper is only as strong as ITS 
BRACKET! 


If the bracket is cast iron it will 
very likely snap off right at the 
moment when you most need it. 


The bracket is the backbone of the 
bumper. It must be of steel. It must 
be fitted to the frame correctly. 


You have so often seen bumpers 
hanging on one bracket after even 
very slight bumps. Think what 
/ would happen in a serious crash. 


Not only is a bumper with cast 
iron brackets damaged beyond 


Dlewaw-Wanev 


The Complete Line of Better Accessories— 


Shock Absorbers Electric Windshield Cleaner 
Bumpers Rear Vision Mirrors 
Speedometers 


Rear Fender Guards 
Spotlights Heaters 
Electric Horns 


—ALSO— 
Stewart-Warner Matched- 
Unit Radio 
INSTRUMENTS - TUBES 


REPRODUCER AND 
ACCESSORIES 


\ELVE MILLION PEOPLE ARE TODAY USING 


Vacuum Tanks 
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repair and the cost of the bumper 
itself lost, but the vital parts of the 
car are exposed to costly damage. 


The vital parts of the car—fully 70 
PER CENT OF ITS VALUE— 
are right up in front—with only a 
honeycomb radiator and a cross 
bar between these valuable parts 
and the object you may hit. 


To sum it up—the protection to 70 
per cent of your car depends on 
ONE BRACKET. It pays to make 


sure that your brackets are steel! 


Beware of light weight, poorly 
constructed bumpers with cast iron 
brackets. 


Stewart-Warner Safety Bumpers 
are ALL STEEL—the brackets— 
the reinforcing spring—the full 
width double bars. 


Brackets of STEEL—that will not 
break—that will hold true while the 
double steel bars stop the impact! 


Why not get this absolute protection 
when you buy bumpers? You are pay- 
ing for it and have a right to your full 
money's worth. 


Any dealer—anywhere—can install 
Stewart-Warner Safety Bumpers for 
you. Remember, Brackets MUST be 
ObOLEEL, 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


STEWART- WARNER PRODUCTS 
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Jobs by Mail 


HIS morning an envelope rested upon 
[ss desk bearing the postmark of a city 

six hundred miles away. Before I 
opened it I knew who had penned its con- 
tents—a hopeful man trying to get a position 
by the mail-order route. 

There are thousands situated as he is— 
men who want positions in distant cities 
and who try to land them with writing 
materials and a postage stamp. No amend- 
ment prohibits nor does the operation cost 
much, yet I sometimes wonder 

Well, take his first letter. It reflected 
intelligence, ambition and a business back- 
ground well worth a half hour of any 
employer’s time: Twenty-eight, married, in 
good health, a mechanical engineer by de- 
gree but a production man by choice, with 
four years’ experience in the manufacture of 
a textile specialty. Through the letter, as 
well as the one this morning, ran an ex- 
pressed eagerness to secure a position with 
some substantial mill where his services 
could be used to. mutual advantage and a 
broader field might welcome him. 

Did I know of an opportunity? I thought 
I did at the time, and outlined it to him 
quite fully. I suggested he write Remak- 
Schley, Inc., with whom in years past we had 
placed a number of mechanics and now and 
then an office and technical man. 

The carbon of my letter went to the files. 
Time bumped his name and letter into the 
rear seat of my memory. Then one day I 
called up the elder Remak—the old gentle- 
man who had founded the business—to ask 
some brittle question that had been offi- 
cially propounded to me. He cracked it 
with a sentence, and then: 

“By the way, you’re just the man I want 
to talk to. That boy out in Ohio you told to 
write me for a job—what do you think we're 
running up here, a correspondence course? 
I’ve had three letters from him all told. I 
wrote him when I got his first one that I 
was glad to hear from him, and that there 
might be something for him if we could talk 
things over and learn who’s who. 

“TI didn’t put it that way, but I did give 
him as much encouragement to go to the expense of 
a trip here as I had a license to. Naturally, I 
couldn’t tell him to come on for an interview very 
well without giving him the idea I was all set to hire 
him sight unseen. Lord, man, he ought to know I 
wouldn’t do that. It’s too much of a chance for 
either of us to take. But evidently he can’t see it that 
way. He’s been waiting for me to send him an engraved 
invitation, I guess. 

‘The second letter I got from him asked about a prob- 
able salary. He didn’t try to pin me down but milled the 
edges of the proposition, as though I could tell what he’d 
be worth to us. 

“Tt’s a funny slant some of these fellows have. Expect 
a business man either to employ them f. o. b. shipping point 
or to suggest to them that they come on for a personal in- 
terview. If he wants a job he ought to take the first step 
by coming here and looking us over. There’s just as much 
chance that he won’t like us as there is that we won’t 
cotton to him. It’s a sporting chance every seller takes.’ 

Every day letters come from many states. A manin the 
late fifties wants a bank messenger’s job; a youth who has 
completed a course in traffic management courts an indus- 
trial connection; another seeks summer employment 
aboard a liner for himself and a classmate; still another 

wishes something in credits, purchasing or accounting. 

What I would like to do for each is one thing, what I 
can do, quite another. Today I can telephone twenty em- 

ployers and relay what has been told me in any one of such 
letters and their last-ditch answers will approximate: 
“No, we’re pretty well taken care of at present.” “‘We 
have quite a waiting list of men right here in town who 
want those positions.” “You might have him write me if 
he cares to.”’ “I'll be glad to put his application on file.”’ 
“Write me a letter about him, won’t you?” ‘You’ll have 
to excuse me. I’m rushed today.” “Yes, I might be in- 
terested in talking with him, but where did you say his 
home is?” 
All you can fuse into one composite answer, one which 
after five years still hounds melike a stray pup. Schroeder, 
of Schmidt, Thalman & Co., Importers and Exporters, 
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gave it to me when I spoke to him regarding a possible 
opening for a young man who had written me for a job in 
foreign sales. His head half cocked, thumbs twirling 
slowly, Schroeder’s eyes rose with his voice: “Ts the boy 
trade-marked? No? Vell, I never buy the other kind of 
goods unless I feel them.” 

But let me phone a busy employer on June’s hottest 
day that I’m the Santa Claus who has a job-seeking letter 
from a concrete-form carpenter, a sheet-metal worker, a 
coppersmith, a labor foreman with twenty Italians at his 
back, an architectural draftsman, a jig-and-fixture man, a 
tool or die maker, a plasterer, an upholsterer or a chemist, 
and the wire will sing with, “Why sure, I can use him; 
write him to report here with his tools just as soon as he 
can.” “Union or open? What rate is he asking?”’ ‘“‘And 
what’s more, I’ll refund his railroad fare if he hits the ball.” 
“Hold the wire till I get a pad. Now what’s his name? 
Address?” ‘Tell him to come and bring as many more ag 
he can.” “Architectural, did you say? Did he give you 
his phone number?” “Now you’re talking, old man.” 

It depends, then, this getting a job by mail, upon who’s 
hunting the hardest. If the employer, well and good; the 
wind’s with the fellow who wants a job. But if it be the 
man—well, the trek’s a tough one. Letters may give him 
direction and spur him to pack up his old tan bag and go, 
but they’ll seldom, almost never, bring to his doorsill the 
job he hopes to get. KENNETH COOLBAUGH. 


Legitimate Debi) 


WW JERSEY DUTCH have a; 
horror of debt. As a kid and ey 
I just couldn’t find it in me to borroy, 
from my schoolmates, and a soda ; 
at the corner store, until paid, distuz 
mind more than a rating in the depi, 
column of the monthly report card} 
of the old folks were that way: | 
owed anyone, money burned their, 
until it was paid. Debt was a disgr;, 

More remarkable wasit then when j 
the minute I went to work, father 1} 
me head over ears in debt. It ran S01 | 
thus: 

“Boy, I think I know where there’), 
rights to this new issue of “A—} 
Entitle you to subscribe at par. Beli: 
blessed stuff’s worth 110, which 
make a nice little thing of it for yo. 
say the word and I’]] ——” 

I said it, went down to the bai] 
borrowed the needed cash on my bi 
savings as security. The blessed stuf | 
up to 108 straight off the bat, way oy | 
scribed, so I felt pretty good, even | 
came time to plug in my “check to a} 
loan” every month right after pay d. 
was a long drag—at least so it set 
until I got myself worked out of de| 
the stock was really, truly mine! }| 
feeling of exhilaration when the las| 
ment of principal and interest | 
through that little bronze grilled }} 
But it didn’t last long. In a littl| 
father got confidential on the stock 1] 
again: 

“Son, the Panner estate is being | 
dated and I think you can get some 
of H Common for about 96. It’s 
buy and a good investment.” 

: I thought so myself, although Ty 
| follow father’s judgment rather close | 
: ‘cause he buys only for investment, : 
with any idea of speculation, and j| 
way the stocks of his advice are usual 
to be of sound and increasing valu 
down I go to the bank, hat in hand | 
and borrow once more on the security | 
newly augmented capital. In debt 
It kept me careful and rather frugal in | 

sires for luxuries, because I did want to makea 

a showing on my loan as possible. Besides 

nice now when dividend checks would come in| 

now and then when least expected, to inerea | 
regular monthly payment.. It cost me quite a ' 
self-denial, but somehow just the way that loan went | 
was worth it all. I had the knack now, knew h) 
operate personally on minimum expenses, so I real | 
ished off Loan No. Two in short order. Gosh, it was | 
to get out of debt! It’d been fine if father hadn’t | 
another ‘“‘good buy” just about that time. In f¢| 
looked like an awfully good buy to me. This wi 
opportunity not to be missed. I decided to buy he! 
So tripped down to the president of the bank. } 
all my cards on his desk. What I had saved, the §! 
I had just bought, what my income from them | 
and how much I was getting. Told him about the st! 
had been offered and that I wanted to borrow just as | 
as my security, reputation and future prospects com | 
were good for. He called for my last two loan card 
looked them over. I had hardly missed a month w/ 
didn’t pay something. 

“Hum, small regular payments, good loans—the | 
How much do you want?” he asked. 

I named a figure I thought he’d faint on. 

“All right. We’ll make the loan,” he snapped. 

“But this is entirely me. Pa’s not in this deal at al! 
isn’t standing behind it or me. You’re loaning the m | 
to me. I’m your risk.” | 

“I understand,” he said, looking at the loan ¢} 
“We'll make it.” 

The papers were brought, signed, and as I left the ! 
with the cash lying there at the command of my check 
president added, “By the way, I’d like a little of thats 
myself, if you know where there is some at that price 

I was about to tell him father could get him @ 
wanted—for father had told me that—when I tumble 
kept still. My suspicions were confirmed when I wal: 
up to father and laid down my cheek for the stock he 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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Riere in the paper 
e: a well-known 
y2 star, an’ his 
y overadvertised 
adecided to let the 
iQcean flow in be- 
‘efor a while,”’ said 
‘ Arden to her 
Jadeline Vancastle. 
-irtistic tempera- 
hve been flaring up 
ich of late an’ they 
tit will take every 
f at three thousand 
obrine to dampen 
nagration.”’ 
better pour 
gnalf the Pa- 
o| an’ then it 
> enough,” 
adeline. 
, earie, even 
tat chemical 
wher people 
rid to tackle 
xe that, an’ 
othose birds 
jarantee to 
itiades in ten 
eif there was 
ersomething 
culd squirt 
iaid into.” 
h; tempera- 
s{ff is all bosh 
1’ said Dot. “It’s nothing 
J;hness what has been pet- 
| spoiled. You know as well 
ohat alotta our profession gets away 
arder simply because folks give em 
cm way rather than listen to ’em 
o're wrong, dearie,” argued Madeline. 
rament is part of some people’s 
1). All real artists have it. If they 
hey wouldn’t be nothing but also- 
iow take me, for instance. I A 
ive up, sister,” chimed in Dot; “‘you’re having hal- 
ions. You might get away with that line of talk 
strangers, but not with me. I’m one of the few sur- 
znembers of your I-knew-you-when club. At the 
y1 busted into the acting game, you not only didn’t 
ssemperament—you likewise didn’t know there was 
arord in the dictionary. An’ furthermore, Madeline 
ale, just to refresh your memory, I’m telling you 
sn after you got elevated to next-to-closing spot at 
udred berries a week, you still thought it was some- 
doctor found in a fever patient’s mouth with a 
ameter.” . 
{7beI didn’t have it at thestart,”’ retorted Madeline, 
fat don’t prove nothing. Temperament develops as 
‘cress. Art takes its toll of nerves.” 
« been reading again,” said Dorothy. “‘Now what 
Gi you lift that expression outta?” 
(dn’t memorize it or nothing, Dot; honest I didn’t. 
sicome to me.” 
V1, send it back, dearie, an’ get credit for it. Speeches 
tht don’t go well with your everyday wardrobe of 
ts an’ ‘seens.’”’ 
low I make mistakes in my grammar, but I’m trying 
yove. It wouldn’t hurt you none to do the same. I 
e embarrassed at you sometimes, the way you talk 
0; of my friends.” 
ti an’ I’m just as ashamed of the way you put on in 
; mine. You’re gonna get yourself so refined, if you 
tiok out, all you’ll be good for is suppressed-emotion 
sn’ they don’t pay hardly nothing. Art an’ tem- 
mnt is all right for them what knows how to mix ’em, 
y\t didn’t come from Greenwich Village, so you better 
22m alone.’ 
i trouble with you,” replied Madeline, ‘‘is that your 
lazy. You'll never be nothing but what you are.”’ 
Yu can call it laziness if you wantta,” exclaimed Dot, 
t's real name is common sense. I can’t see no use in 
lx a thin coat of platinum on a piece of scrap iron, 
u, an’ having the rust show through. You don’t fool 
a! but yourself, dearie, an’ that’s the flattest joke 
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Vill, I’m a headliner, ain’t I?” retorted Madeline. 

Ys, an’ how did you get to be? I’ll tell you. Singing 
fines in your songs which was so risqué the highbrows 
audience hid behind their programs to blush. It was 


“‘The Bookers Seen the Act the Sec- 
ond Night an’ Put Their O. K. on It’’ 


only the common people, like you an’ me, what applauded 
at the finish an’ caused your pay envelope to fatten. Take 
my advice, dearie, an’ buy yourself a bottle of citroneller, 
or something what’ll keep the artistic bugs from stinging 
you any more, or you'll soon stop bragging about how 
many bows you took in Poughkeepsie. An’ another 
thing—if you play Baltimore, don’t get temperamental 
when their house manager is around. I did it once an’ got 
canceled after the first show.” 

“I thought you said there was no such thing as temper- 
ament.”’ 

“There isn’t—not for me, anyway. Seven hundred an’ 
fifty dollars for one little rave an’ I know when I’ve got 
enough. Mean’ Babe Ruth, we apologize.” 

“T knew you’d drag a ball player or something into the 
argument somewhere. It’s a wonder you didn’t ring in a 
prize fighter too.”’ 

“Well, if it will keep you from being disappointed, 
dearie, I can tell you that temperament ain’t done Jack 
Dempsey’s bank account no good lately. You know that 
old saying about a sailor should stick till the last—or was 
it a shoemaker?”’ 

“There you go, talking about money again. You're so 
mercenary you never get nothing outta life. You remind 
me of the drummer what took me to a musical show last 
week. All he done was figure how much silk the girls could 
of wore if they’d been half dressed, instead of admiring 
their knees an’ things. The reason I got somewhere in this 
world is because I have imagination, along with my talent.” 

“You was foolish to drag it to a musical show with you, 
dearie. The way the costumes is being made these days, a 
man blind in one eye an’ entirely lacking in imagination 
learns more about Nature during the opening chorus than 
a student doctor does the first year he studies outta college 
books. An’ the room where those girls dress is a regular 
gold mine of temperament, dearie. The night Jean finds 
out that Gwendolyn has took supper with her John, there’s 
lots of it scattered all around the place, together with hair 
an’ skin an’ flesh powder. Poor temperamental little 
Broadway butterflies, with stingers like a bee.”’ 

“There is no use of arguing this way, Dot. I know what 
I know an’ could prove it if you was open-minded.” 

““You’ve got. me all wrong, Madeline. I’m willing to be 
convinced, like anybody else, but you gotta ast me to drink 
instead of trying to stick my head in a trough. Go on an’ 
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tell me what’s on your mind, only don’t ring in 
no alienists or nothing, ’cause I’m from Ten- 
nessee.”’ 

“Well,” began Madeline, ‘“‘regardless of where 
it comes from or how it starts, there is some 
people what are honestly tempera- 
mental an’ can’t help blowing up 
now an’ then.- Take the case of Hill 

an’ Dale, for example.’ 
“Tremember them. They sure had 
their ups an’ downs,”’ remarked Dot. 
“JT hate puns, dearie, an’ so did 
Tommy Hill. There was a performer 
for you. Young, good-looking, quick 
with his comebacks 
an’ a piano player 
what could put 
rhythm in a Chinee 
folksong. Helanded 
in New York with ten 
dollars in cash, a 
pinch-back suit, one 
pair of tan box-toed 


shoes an’ a paper 
suitcase.” 
*“*An’ somebody 


sold him the Public 
Library, with the ten 
as down payment.” 

“Not Tommy. He 
wasn’tnobody’s fool. 
The only way a feller 
could of separated 
him from that X 
would of been to 
chloroform him, an’ 
then they’d ’a’ had 
to undress him to 
find it. Soon as he 
got off the train at 
the Pennsy Station he walked up 
Seventh Avenue looking for a room- 
for-rent sign, but didn’t find none. 
Figuring he was on Main Street, 
which might be the reason, he turned 
into Forty-sixth, an’ that’s how 
Mrs. Ryan came to get him for a 
boarder. Seeing the card in her front window, he rung the 
bell an’ ast if they had any large rooms cheap. One glance 
at his honest face an’ rosy cheeks convinced Mrs. Ryan 
that he wasn’t the kind of a feller what would jump his 
rent, so she let him have a third floor back at three dollars 
an’ fifty cents a week, breakfasts extra.” 

‘How long ago was this?’”’ asked Dot. 

“Ten years,” answered Madeline. “Why?” 

“The price sounded like it was B.C.,” said Dot. “They'd 
get forty for it now, an’ make you take a year’s lease.”’ 

“‘Well,’”’ continued Madeline, “after Tommy had put 
his other collar an’ pair of socks in the bureau drawer, he 
started out to give Broadway the once-over, hoping maybe 
he’d run into somebody from home. Before he had looked 
in even half the windows where fellers was demonstrating 
patent suspender belts an’ razor-blade sharpeners, it got 
dark. That didn’t mean but two things to Tommy— 
supper an’ bed; so he put one inside himself an’ himself 
inside the other.” 

“‘Can you imagine anybody turning in at dusk like that, 
their first evening on the bright lights? Was he sick or 
something?”’ 

“No. I betcha he was the healthiest man between 
Fourteenth an’ One Hundred an’ Twenty-eighth Streets, 
an’ that ain’t saying much,” replied Madeline. “Tommy 
went to bed early, first because it was a habit an’ second 
because he wanted to be up early an’ sprinkle salt on a 
job’s tail before the sun got too hot. Mrs. Ryan didn’t 
have no dark shades on her windows to keep out the light, 
so about six o’clock the next morning Tommy woke up 
with a start an’ begin cussing himself for having overslept. 
While he was lacing on his shoes he made up his mind to 
buy an alarm clock right away, with a loud bell what would 
prevent any more sleeping away half the day. Well, when 
he got down to the dining room it was all dark, an’ he 
didn’t even hear the cook shaking down the kitchen stove 
or nothing. Tommy decided she had overslept, too, an’ the 
best thing he could do was go out an’ get his breakfast at a 
lunch wagon somewhere.” 

“‘Now don’t tell me the poor boob climbed in the back 
end of a sight-seeing bus an’ ast for country sausage an’ 
wheat cakes.” 

““He would of, only none of ’em wasn’t out that early. 
Tommy walked all around the theatrical district without 
finding nothing open but the Subway. Finally he went 
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back to Mrs. Ryan’s an’ up to his room, where he stayed 
till he heard sounds of life, which was about nine o’clock. 
By that time he was so hungry the three prunes, one 
scrambled egg, slice of burnt toast an’ cup of weak coffee 
which was put before him didn’t make even a slight im- 
pression on his stomach. He waited awhile for more food 
to be brought on, but Tilly, the waitress, paid no further 
attention to him, except to glance his way now an’ then to 
see where he was gonna hide his tip. She wanted to grab 
it quick before some boarder beat her to it. When it 
dawned in on Tommy that that’s all there was, there wasn’t 
any more, he pushed his chair away from the table in dis- 
gust an’ didn’t even leave Tilly a jitney. So the next 
morning he got only two prunes.” 

“How time flies!”’ remarked Dot. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to skip a whole day,’’ said Madeline. 
“We'll go back to the three prunes. Well, when Tommy 
Hill started on his second hunt for a job some of the places 
was open, but nobody wasn’t in ’em except porters with 
mops an’ buckets. He ast several of ’em did the boss need 
any help, but the answers he got back was in Italian or 
something an’ Tommy didn’t know whether they was yes 
or no. By eleven o’clock some of the clerks an’ a propri- 
etor or two had showed up, but their answers to his ques- 
tion was mostly in Russian or Polish, so Tommy wasn’t 
any better off than he’d been with the porters. As his 
stomach was now loudly singing Will You Remember 
Me? he decided to call it a morning an’ eat. As luck would 
have it, he was standing right in front of one of them win- 
dows filled with plaster-of-Paris shortcakes, paper-mashay 
corn-beef hashes an’ wood-pulp waffles, so he went in an’ 
tucked a crépe paper napkin under his chin. 

““What’ll you have?’ ast Mamie, a tall blond waitress. 

““Whatcha got?’ ast Tommy. 

““*& bad cold,’ comes back Mamie. ‘Order from the bill 
of fare.’ 

““Ts this it?’ ast Tommy, reaching for a piece of card- 
board thirty inches wide an’ about fifteen long. 

*““No, them’s the house rules,’ said Mamie. ‘I’ll be back 
in an hour or two, mister. In the meantime try an’ make 
up your mind.’ 

““Tll take roast beef, baked beans, mashed potatoes, 
mince pie an’ milk,’ said Tommy. 

““They’ll have to gimme a helper,’ said Mamie. ‘Did 
you say milk?’ 


Sure,’ answered Tommy. ‘Ain’t you got no cows in 
New York?’ 

“*Certainly we got cows,’ answered Mamie. ‘An’ on 
Mondaysan’ Thursdays we sometimes has rubes what know 
how to milk ’em too. I’ll serve your order, mister, as soon 
as the chef finds his can opener. Here’s a basket of rolls to 
give you an appetite.’ 

“Tommy hadn’t made away with more ’n five or six of 
the rolls before Mamie come back with his order. For the 
next fifteen minutes he glued his eyes on his plate an’ 
shoveled with both hands. When his innards had been 
somewhat satisfied, Tommy began to look around, an’ just 
then the words ‘We're short of piano players’ struck his 
ear. He located the voice as coming from the next table, 
so he set his dials for their wave length an’ listened in on 
more of the program. 

““We got two big hits,’ said the man at the next table to 
his friend—‘I’m Going Back to Caroline an’ Don’t Step on 
My Feet, You Boob. The performers is piling in an’ we 
ain’t got enough ivory ticklers to learn the songs to ’em.’ 

“Tommy had heard enough. He jumped to his feet an’ 
marched straight to the table of the speaker. 

“* Mister,’ he said, ‘did you say you needed piano play- 
ers?’ 

““T did,’ answered the man, observing Tommy’s pinch- 
back suit an’ box-toed shoes. ‘Whydja wantta know?’ 

““T’m a piano player,’ said Tommy. 

““*Ts that so?’ laughed the man. ‘How many fingers do 
you use?’ 

“All of ’em,’ said Tommy, ‘an’ one foot, too, on the soft 
pedal.’ 

“Whatcha do with the other?’ kidded the man. 

““T beat time with it,’ answered Tommy. 

“*T thought maybe you used it for running,’ laughed the 
man. ‘Where you from?’ 

““Canfield, Ohio,’ said Tommy. ‘How much do you 
pay for piano players?’ 

“Fifty dollars,’ answered the man. } 

“*Do you pay it twelve an’ a half every Saturday night, 
or all at the end of the month?’ 

“*We deliver it to your home in a truck,’ answered the 
man. 

““Maybe I’ll have to draw a little about the second 
week,’ said Tommy, ‘but after that I’ll be all right. When 
do I start?’ 


[ 
““Come up to the third floor of this buildiy 
o'clock,’ said the man, still kidding. ‘Ast for Mr; 
““T’ll be there,’ said Tommy, an’ he was, 
“The feller what had been joshing Tommy W) 
Jerome, professional manager for Watson & | 
music publishers. He told the boys to gather ro) 
the hick showed up an’ a good time would beh} 
They took Tommy into one of them little fil 
rooms, shoved him on a piano stool, put a piece| 
before him an’ told him to do his stuff. 
“**T can’t read notes,’ said Tommy. ‘I play by, 
““Well, well!’ said Jerome. ‘Then you aj’ 
studied in Europe or Vienna?’ 
““T’m a natural piano player,’ said Tommy, | 
over the piece once for me an’ then I'll play it jus 
did.’ 
“Fair enough,’ said Jerome, wanting to prolony, 
‘Dick, you play it for him an’ see how good his imi | 
“Now it so happened that Dick was none ot, 
Richard J. Earle, who had wrote the tune. He} 
putting in all the runs, minor harmonies, breaks | 
trimmings he knew. When he got up he smiled al 
in a very upstage manner an’ said, ‘There you ari- 
“Tommy run his fingers over the keys once or 
kinda get the feel of ’em, an’ then he begin to | 
tune. By the time he reached the chorus the be| 
the joke was on them, an’ when he begin putting 
little tricks of his own, towards the last, they gi:| 
hand an’ Milt Jerome let loose a loud “Well, 
damned!’ 
“*You’re a natural, all right,’ said Milt, *Ho | 
tunes can you carry in your head?’ 
““How many you got?’ ast Tommy. 
““Oh, about twenty-five,’ said Milt. 
“Play ’em for me an’ I’ll show you,’ said Tomn 
“*Give him another, Dick—that new one wha} 
been published yet,’ said Jerome. ‘If you come | 
on this one, kid, you’ve got a job.’ 
““Where do I hang my hat?’ ast Tommy, an’ th} 
laughed. He played the unpublished number just | 
as he done the first one, an’ Jerome took hin | 
private office. 
“Look here, kid,’ said he, ‘I was joshing you in | 
taurant today. I didn’t think you could play, ar! 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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THE NEW PINK OF 
PERFECTION 


Here is a new assortment of 
Whitman’s Chocolates under a time- 
honored name. 

The package is more compact and 
convenient. The design in old-rose, 
gold and black, is rich and restrained. 
The assortment contains chocolates en- 
tirely new that seemed worthy to bear 
the name — 


PINK OF PERFECTION 
CHOCOLATES 


As a timely token for Mother’s Day we 
have prepared a special wrap for the Pink of 
Perfection in one pound and two pound sizes. 

A charming study of carnations—those 
flowers dedicated to Mother—in soft rose, 
dainty white and shaded greens, makes this 
special Mother’s Day wrapper a thing of ex- 
quisite beauty. 

Leave your order now with the nearest 
Whitman agency, usually a drug store, and on 
May 9th your Mother will be happy with your 
remembrance. 
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it that. Don’t think of it as that. I love 
you, Katinka.” 

“Come, Paul,” she breathed. “Let us 
go together to Mrs. Benson.” She twined 
her arm through his and leaned close as 
they walked. Thus they entered on a lady 
absorbed in solitaire, who glanced, then 
glanced again, brushed the cards to the 
floor and stared stupidly. 

“Katinka,” Paul announced after too 
long a pause, “has done me the honor i 

“Katinka?” Mrs. Benson, questioning 
with rounded astonished eyes, was an- 
swered by a little smile, a nod and a step 
backward. The step precluded her from 
hiding astonishment in a warm embrace. 
She shook hands, with broken ejaculations, 
with each in turn. “Trust her to me for a 
few minutes, Paul,” she asked; and the 
happy lover retreated instantly. 

“What does it mean, Katinka?” she de- 
manded after a long exchange of glances. 

“That I have learned much, dear Mrs. 
Benson.” 

“You are really going to marry him?” 

“But what else?” 

Mrs. Benson flung up her hands. “You 
are too much for me, Katinka.”’ 

“There is much to admire in Americans,” 
Katinka answered. Mrs. Benson suspected 
sly mockery, but saw no evidence of Ite 
She watched the girl, checking a cataract 
of questions, not daring to ask one. Past 
confidences, understandings, were as if they 
had not been. She sought Stella, bursting 
with her news, but they missed each other 
on the deck. Stella, entering, found Ka- 
tinka alone. 

“Stella,” Katinka cried, “I owe to youa 
heavy debt.” 

“To me? How?” Lightly curious, Stella 
dropped into a chair, 

“To you—yes; for Paul.” 

Stella nodded and forced a smile; she 
was conscious of Katinka’s open antago- 
nism. It showed plainly in the dark eyes 
fixed steadily on her, and she could feel that 
she was intended to see it. 

“Paul and I are engaged to be married.” 

“T hope you will be very happy.”’ Nota 
drop of the eyelid, not a falter in the utter- 
ance, 

“Thank you, dear Stella. And I owe it 
to you.”’ 

Stella smiled vaguely, but invited no at- 
tack by a question. She was waiting, look- 
ing into the hostile eyes that never shifted 
from her face. It was a relief that this girl 
was at last disclosing some real understand- 
able feeling and that the disclosure was so 
deliberate. Stella forewarned was fore- 
armed. 

“Yes, Stella dear. It is the voyage, so 
cheerful, so pleasant, so intimate, that 
taught me to like Paul; and the voyage is 
due to you—to you alone.” 

Stella smiled again, never lowering her 
flag, though she understood that Paul had 
betrayed the Kirchner incident. 

“T made an appointment with my trus- 
tee,” Katinka continued, “and when I 
went I could not see him because he had 
been taken ill. But they asked if I had re- 
ceived a letter from him. I had not. They 
gave me a copy.” 

Stella’s smile this.time was genuine and 
her eyes were glad; Paul had not be- 
trayed her. 

“In that letter Mr. Kirchner says: 
“Miss Burnleigh reports grave indiscre- 
tions on the part of the countess.’ Is that 
true, Stella?’’ 

“Absolutely.” 

“TI forgive you, Stella, since the result 
has been so wonderful.” 

“You do not. You hate me. 
because it shows 
human.”’ 

“When you are more accustomed to my 
happy news,” the girl answered, “vou will 
be more fair.” Stella did not wince at this 
barb. “TI shall forget it. Will you be my 
maid of honor, Stella?” 

“For Paul’s sake, yes,” 


I like that, 
at last that you are 
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“Dear Paul, we are both so fond of him.” 

“Quite true, Katinka; true of me at any 
rate,” Stella said, rising. “We will pretend 
to be friends for his sake.” 

“Pretend? It is no pretense. I will do 
anything I can for you, Stella—except give 
up Paul.” 

Stella laughed so successfully as she went 
out that it deceived Neale, standing near. 
“T have heard your good news, Paul,’”’ she 
said. “I congratulate you.” 

“Tam glad it makes you happy,” was his 
odd rejoinder as he looked at her through 
somber eyes. 

“Of course I’m glad for your sake, 
Paul,” she told him. ‘“She’s there alone, 
waiting.” 

“T must look at the news bulletins first,”’ 
this ardent lover said. “Katinka does not 
care for world news, but I like to know 
what’s going on. Seen them?” 

Stella shook her head and together they 
went to the notice board. She nodded gayly 
to Anstruther, who was among the little 
knot of people and who, as always when 
the chance came, watched her covertly. 
He saw her bend forward, absorbed, as she 
read one of the wireless messages. He 
looked away as he saw that she flushed so 
deeply that her ears were reddened. He 
saw Neale turn his head suddenly and that 
the two exchanged an intent glance. The 
girl’s head drooped and she went away 
slowly, looking down. Anstruther believed 
that she was hiding tears and was sure that 
she was laboring under profound: emotion, 
shared by Neale. It may well be believed 
that so eager a student of human beings 
scrutinized the news items with intense 
curiosity. Three only were worth atten- 
tion; two, most unlikely, one almost cer- 
tain. An hour later certainty was assured 
when he asked Neale for a match. The 
knuckles of Neale’s right hand were barked. 

Mrs. Benson insisted on a little dinner 
celebration, and the table which would 
hold only four when Neale was to be teased 
easily stretched to six when he was to be 
congratulated. The hostess, having got ac- 
customed during the day to the unexpected 
ending of an impossible courtship and hay- 
ing received quiet assurance that her re- 
ward was to be generous, was in hilarious 
mood. Katinka, beautifully dressed, charm- 
ing in restrained dignity, sat by a proud 
and smiling lover. Harry Anstruther 
greatly amused the diners and was encour- 
aged by Stella’s bright eyes to the top 
notch of vivacity. 

Halfway through the meal he casually re- 
ferred to the wireless received that day 
about Adolph Kirchner. 

“What about him?” two ladies asked in 
one breath. 

“Oh, you know him, do you? The mes- 
sage says that he was well enough to leave 
the hospital and that his assailant had not 
yet been apprehended.” Anstruther glanced 
about with an amused smile. “All London 
was laughing the morning we left. At last 
he had got what he deserved.” 

He saw Stella’s face as she looked across 
at Paul Neale. It was the latter now who 
flushed red and fastened downcast eyes on 


“Yes,” Anstruther cried, triumphantly 
chuckling, “just what he has been asking 
for. They have a new name for it in Lon- 
don,” he continued wickedly; “they call it 
“passing a stumer.’” 

“Oh, no,’ said English Major Tryon, 
Mrs. Benson’s special guest. “‘That’s some- 
thing very different.” 

“T assure you,” was the smiling answer, 
“‘it’s the latest. A bad check ora knock-out 
blow—both stumers now.” 

“The countess,” Mrs, Benson said, with 
a glance of laughing defiance toward Paul 
Neale, “owes thanks to whoever did it.” 

“Why, countess?” Anstruther asked. 

“I went to ask for a week or two in 
Paris,” Katinka said, smiling, “and they 
told me he had had a sudden attack that 
day and was in the hospital,” 
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“He was your lawyer, countess?” asked 
Anstruther. 

“The lawyer of my trustees.” She un- 
consciously spoke as though vast estates 
were in question. 

“Your lawyer, too?’”? murmured An- 
struther in Stella’s ear. He smiled at a too 
decisive negative. ‘But you know him?” 

“T’ve met him.” She changed the sub- 
ject. 

Later he asked her if she could guess why 
Neale’s knuckles were broken. 

“Tt’s uncomfortable,” she reproached, 
“to be on the same ship with one so ob- 
servant as you.” 

“I’m sorry,” he answered, sobered by 
the reproach in the blue eyes. He was al- 
most silent for five minutes in the fear that 
he had gone too far. This proves that his 
freakish alert interest in human doings was 
in process of subjection to his interest in 
one woman. 

The dinner over, the last congratulation 
uttered, the hostess outside on the deck 
with her major, the lovers were left alone 
together. 

“It was charming of Mrs. Benson to do 
it, Paul, but I am very tired. You will ex- 
cuse me tonight, won’t you?” She ex- 
tended a hand to the astonished young 
man. “You may kiss that, if you will, 
Paul.’”’ She smiled. “You took one without 
asking. This is your punishment; and, too, 
it is the way of the Winneburgs.” 

“That be hanged,’ cried this modern 
Petruchio and stepped forward stretching 
out his arms. They clasped the air, for she 
bent low, scurried past him, leaped through 
her open stateroom door and slammed it in 
his face, 

He turned on his heel and hid in his 
stateroom lest any of that merry dinner 
party should see the happy man go about 
alone, scowling at all the world. He made 
good use of his time, for he sketched the 
plan for taming her; but that could not be 
put in practice until the marriage gave him 
some rights; in the meantime, patience. 
After eleven o’clock, seeking fresh air, he 
set his face to the pitch of joy and emerged 
from his retreat. On the deck in a not too 
well lighted corner he came on a couple sit- 
ting and would have sheered off, but his 
name was called. 

“Mr. Neale,” Anstruther said, ‘please 
Spare me a moment. Miss Burnleigh and I 
have something to tell you.” 

This phrasing was accidental and An- 
struther smiled as he saw the construction 
placed on the words. The effort of Neale to 
appear indifferent was a failure, There fell 
an embarrassed silence, prolonged by the 
mischievous student of men. When he 
broke it he made the matter worse. “A 
confession,’’ he said blandly, “a joint con- 
fession.” He pretended that he found it 
hard to speak. He looked beseechingly at 
Stella. “Will you tell him, or shall I?” 

“You have begun so well,”’ she said a 
little tartly, “that I think you had better 
go on.” 

“Between us, Mr, Neale,” Anstruther 
continued, “‘we have put you in an absurd 
position and we are sorry. There is gossip 
among the stewards and it is filtering down 
to passengers,” 

Neale laughed. He might just as well 
have shouted in words his relief at learning 
that these two were not engaged. 

““My room steward,” Anstruther went 
on, “is a college boy working his passage, 
and we have long talks. Some of his mess- 
mates helped a fellow at Southampton to 
search for you. They spotted the man as a 
deputy sheriff. Then they heard me asking 
what a certain slang phrase meant.”’ 

“Don’t let me escape, Mr. Anstruther,” 
interrupted Stella, “T went about foolishly 
asking what passing a stumer meant.” 

“Quite right. Together we managed to 
name the crime. Then you turn up at 
Cherbourg, Mr. N eale; soa case is built up. 
A word here, a sentence there, casually 
pieced together, no malice, just se 
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to talk about off watch. So Tum 
and grows. They are betting on yc 
ble arrest at New York.” Anstruth, 
back and lighted a cigarette, highh 
at the situation. : 
“T am very sorry, Paul] —_» 
“We are very sorry,” Anstrut 
rected, determined that the par; 
should not lapse. | 


“T was silly not to see that that 
| 


sheriff was fooling me, Paul,” 
“Forget it,’ Neale said. “Tk 
about it. The captain told me, | 
harm? Let them talk.” ) 
“Not so, Paul,” Stella said ea 
“We shall tell part of the truth ar | 
“We must do that in justice toy, 
Neale,” cried the irrepressible Ans | 
Then silence; for Katinka cam | 
ding by, wrapped in a cloak, ag 
pulled down over a bent head, 
neither to the right nor left, ob, 
evading recognition, furtive, Ther, 
have been a doubt, but they saw he 
her near-by suite. Stella thought |, 
night expeditions from the hotel, | 
thought of the foreigner who had | 
with Katinka the night before, Ans'| 
thought of Stella. 
XIII 
[Ut WAS the last night on board, || 
first hour since the telling of the t 
little boy riding down a glade that | 
gaged couple were together alone; t); 
of the Winneburgs had superseded t] 
of a man with a maid. Katinka, som | 
with soft appeal, sometimes with ar 
refusal, again with laughing eyasio)| 
kept her accepted lover at arm’s 1 
She shot her arrows in private; when : 
were near, it was as though love ; 
through a shy reticence. She made o| 
ception. When Stella was by—: 
alone—Katinka was ingenious in mj 
Paul Neale fetch and carry, in §| 
wounding him, in showing her powel| 
him. She was seldom allowed a chat’ 
this; Stella took care of that. 
On this last night Katinka develo | 
mood of gentle submission. It was sh 
led the way to a secluded corner 6} 
upper deck and nestled close when |: 
put his arm around her. She spoke dre; | 
of that little spot in strange new An | 
which had been transformed into lik } 
of her old home in Upper Austria, | 
well he had described it, she murmure ’ 
that unforgettable night when he | 
spoken of Johann Bitte Bintzen; and | 
a picture he had drawn of those kindly | 
ple up there, living as far as they (| 
the old home life which she had know | 
childhood, cherishing the old ideas Wi 
seemed to have gone forever, speaking 
the language among themselves with w| 
she had been familiar. 
It was so easy to go there, Neale told 
Perception of her loneliness, her isolai’ 
came strongly to him again and he . 
touched. Mrs. Holt would receive her | 
queen. Mrs. Holt must not, of course | 
wounded by knowledge of her father’s I} 
handed descent; everything else was ¢ 
sailing. Katinka could go as a stranger 
as a family connection if she preferred, | 
receive the warmer welcome. Katil} 
nestled closer. 
“T think,” she said, “from what yout! 


me of her that she will not presume.” | 

“Presume?” Neale echoed. ma 
should she? She is the soul of kindlines 

“Oh, I am sure of that; but will she 
member the respect due to her superior 
Neale muttered an impatient exclamati 
“T forgot, Paul,” the girl said penitent 
“We are near the Statue of Liberty, are 
we? And I will do with my prejudices # 
did with the chair. I am trying so hard. 

Thus she melted in half an hour the ha 
secret anger which had come to Tega 
marriage as the door to a seyere traini 
school for the foreign wife of an Ameri 
citizen. So severe, indeed, was it to 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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a) to end in open rebellion. Neale 
‘2d that possibility. If she should re- 
ad leave him—all right. He would 
yr his way or not at all. All forgotten 
je tightened his arm; he felt her 
n He checked himself to tenderness 
reived her suggestion of a wedding 
‘o’s Lair with eager pleasure. 

a2,” he said. “‘I never thought of it.” 
s ust manage Mrs. Benson, she told 

Vrs. Benson was talking nonsense 
taking New York by storm, about 
pper accounts, about a big wedding. 
eiughed. He would stop all that, he 
need indifferently. Katinka prettily 
a further information about Amer- 
sys; how was it that that charming, 
dent Mrs. Benson always did what 
kd her to do? 

jl of maternal affection, strong as a 
a'could feel for one not actually a son, 
na tinkled laughter and said there was 
xch of the maternal about that gay 
y thful lady. 

‘one time I resented your control 
jr, Paul,” Katinka said. ‘‘She told 
along rigmarole about banks and 
« and that you were all the banks 
«ether and gave her a dollar or two if 
ws good.” 

72 laughed. ‘‘She believes in my 
nnt,” he said, “and I have made 
efor her.” 

2 ould feel that Katinka was doubt- 
aking her head and he pressed his 
kgainst her hair. She bent away and 
osted. 

ze I was almost sure,”’ she confessed, 
‘trou were her son.” 

?’ many years, you know, I was the 
¢ employe of her husband.” 
Y;, Paul. You told me. It seems so 
47—the employe of a peasant.” 
), drop that,’’ Neale said angrily, as 
sinded her that this peasant boy had 
wly ridden down the glade and re- 
a(the bullet meant for her grandfather. 
iedwelt again on the genius, the en- 
,he industry of John Bates Benson, 
vy point that could win admiration 
yspect, and in the end he received 
his comment. ‘And who of my 
es friends,’ Katinka murmured bro- 
y‘‘could have put me in the hands of 
wlow of a peasant woman’s son?”’ 
[m sorry I told you,” he said curtly. 
Yiat can I do, Paul?” she asked plain- 
ly ‘I am always offending you. Shall 
tisk what I think? Are you going to 
Jie a great deal after we are married? 
nirying, Paul, and- you must be pa- 
t. She returned the pressure of his 
1, but gently pushed them away as 
if to intimate that a Winneburg ac- 
€ but one caress at a time. ‘‘You do 
teak of the date,’ she murmured. 
/)on as you will, Paul. I am ready 
nyou wish. Mrs. Benson is weary of 
ad I would like to relieve her of the 
il burden; and she wants to use me 
ay, Paul. You know she does. So the 
she goes her way and I go mine— 
se that, Paul, don’t you? And Stella; 
Orse, Stella hates me ——’’ 
Iites you? Oh, no.” 
find man, of course she does. She 
s70u.”” 

Idiculous!”’ 
‘inka laughed. “How can she help it, 
il! Hating me, I mean. Any woman 
sthate another who takes her man 
mer. But I didn’t know. How could 
Se does such cruel things.” 
Sella—eruel? Oh, no, Katinka.” 
‘4, you defend her. I am getting a 
chilly, Paul. Let us walk.” As they 
id she asked about the story Stella 
}oreading. ‘‘She told Mrs. Benson,” 
sid, “that Mr. Kirchner had insulted 
ecans and that you knocked him 
‘4 , 
‘ats true. I hit him harder than I in- 
A. 
ow did Stella know?” 
didn’t tell her.’’ 

he saw him,” Katinka said softly, 
day before.” 
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“ Perhaps.’ 
something else. 

“She must have seen him. She said hor- 
rid things to him about me.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Mr. Kirchner wrote to me’’—she 
paused for an instant—‘“‘and Stella stopped 
the letter.” 

“No, I did. Why should I let that worm 
make trouble? She told me he had been in- 
solent and I went and thrashed him. So 
that’s that.” 


He vainly tried to talk of 


“But Stella attacked me—to astranger.” © 


“And you darned well deserved it,’’ he 
retorted sharply. ‘‘Remember, I had to 
lock you up to keep you out of mischief.” 

She pivoted on her heel and struck him 
with her open hand across the cheek, then 
she darted away. People glanced curiously 
through the darkness; the slap on the face 
had a peculiar sound; but Neale stood 
looking over the rail and presently he felt 
a hand on his sleeve. Katinka’s apology 
was not precisely humble, but it served. 
The Winneburgs were of imperious tem- 
per; everybody knew that and made allow- 
ances. And as for Stella, why should she be 
allowed to make trouble; they need not 
meet her often in the future, need they? 
And now, was the little outburst forgotten 
and could they be friends together, and 
couldn’t the wedding be quiet and in about 
two weeks’ time up at Wolf’s Lair? That 
would allow a week or so in New York— 
some shopping, of course; and in the mean- 
time, friends with Stella, who was coming 
to the wedding, of course. So ended the 
incident of the Winneburg smack on the 
cheek. 

Stella half saw, half guessed at what had 
happened, for she was sitting just where 
Katinka, running away in a temper, had 
checked and turned. She had not known 
that the couple were near, but now she 
could trace to its source that little sharp 
clap of the open hand on a cheek. Her lip 
curled. She had encouraged, helped, 
trained Paul Neale for this humiliating end; 
that he should become the helpless slave of 
a capricious, heartless girl. Stella had read 
of men who became lap dogs for women, 
but they had got something back, some- 
thing that rightly or wrongly they valued. 
This man had surrendered self-respect and 
manhood for a slap in the face. 

She had felt very kindly toward him for 
a day after learning of his prompt efficient 
punishment of the egregious lawyer, but 
that feeling had faded away in the con- 
templation of his abject and spineless atti- 
tude. He avoided her—the one-time sharer 
of his hopes and dreams. He hardly ad- 
dressed her when Katinka was near— 
it was as though he had had his orders. 
She mourned over lost months—happy 
months—in which she had had the frank 
comradeship of an ardent mind appar- 
ently controlled and dominated by high 
aspirations. She was astonished, in retro- 
spect, to see how much time she had given 
to him, how deeply she had been absorbed 
in him. She sought in vain for evidence in 
the past of that monstrous egotism which 
had allowed him to discard even her friend- 
ship when a new interest came into his life. 
She had not the sorry satisfaction of think- 
ing that he did not know that she had loved 
him. Katinka knew; Katinka, gloating no 
doubt, had told him. Katinka, jealous, vin- 
dictive, had denied her ordinary courtesy 
and ordered that he, too, do the like. This 
craven spirit had obeyed. 

She gave a soft whistle as Harry An- 
struther passed. He sat in the chair beside 
her, apologizing for tardiness. ‘‘I have only 
just finished,” he said. ‘‘It took longer 
than I thought it would.” 

She forced her listless spirit to interest 
as he unfolded his story, the summary of 
his notes of the voyage. It was a conven- 
tional plot for a play or a novel, he said, 
but it would be sustained by sharp char- 
acterization and wit. It began with what 
was merely a love scene, then a bizarre 
and exotic girl appears. The young man 
promptly falls for this girl because she’s 
different—in looks, speech, ideas; she is 
such a girl as this young man had never 
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seen before. She dazzles by her rank, her 
title, her aristocratic lineage. Of simple 
birth himself, he is weak enough and snob 
enough to lose his head over these to him 
before unknown attributes. At first she is 
to him a curiosity, then a star—aloof, un- 
attainable—then a girl, perhaps to be won. 
A wrong pride, an immense resolution, help 
him to his end. Once begun, he will not 
stop; to his surprise, he succeeds; success 
brings disillusion. He has grasped his star, to 
find it tinsel, but he cannot now let go. He 
dare not even think of that. He does not 
even tell himself that he has paid too 
much for his toy; but he is at war with 
himself, with others—secretly with her. 
He is bound in the galling chains of honor. 
They chafe and he tries not to wince. It is 
the last night of the voyage. Accidentally 
he meets the heroine 

“The heroine—but I thought——’” Stella 
interrupted. 

“Oh,” he broke in, “‘that’s the girl you 
saw when the story begins. She appears 
and reappears, of course, and things hap- 
pen that make reasonable what she says 
when she meets the man on the last night 
of the voyage. He breaks down. His load 
has been too heavy. He tells the heroine 
that he loves her, that he has loved her all 
the time. She has the complete answer, 
the only reply that brings him back to san- 
ity, sends him headlong to his duty, saves 
her pride and makes her triumphant 
victor.” 

“What a wonderful sentence you must 
have thought out, Mr. Anstruther,” Stella 
said. ‘Tell me.” 

“Only three words,” the author an- 
nounced proudly, “three simple little 
words. She says quietly: ‘I am engaged.’”’ 

“Oh, oh,” Stella cried, ‘‘but would that 
stop this desperate man?” 

‘‘Perhaps not. Perhaps he doesn’t be- 
lieve her, for he is one of that kind who 
doesn’t understand a girl falling in love 
with any other man. So she adds: ‘He is 
not a superman, but I love him.’” 

‘“Wrong. If she loves him she thinks he 
is a superman.” 

‘Tet it go then, since you say it, Stella. 
I couldn’t, about myself.” 

Startled, she parried. “‘It is good of you 
to teach me what to say in a situation 
which will never occur.” 

‘‘But you don’t need a situation to say it 
in. It sounds good anywhere.” 

“Perhaps, if true.” 

“T mean it, Stella. You like me. I inter- 
est you. You might learn to like me a lot if 
I tried hard to make you. I’m in—deep. 
Give me a chance.”’ 

““You’ve taken me by surprise, Harry.” 

“Myself too. It’s there. I fought, but 
I lost. May I try?” 

“‘T think,” she answered dispassionately, 
“that you'll fail. I do like you, but I don’t 
think I could ever learn to love a man who 
would card-index my emotions and tabu- 
late my moods.” 

“Never,” he denied. ‘“‘That’s how I 
knew I loved you. I had a lot to write 
down, and when I came to do it the pen 
was dry and my brain was empty.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘Sorry for that result,” 
she gibed. 

“Love is emotion, not brains,” he said. 
“T told you when it came I should sur- 
render.” 

“You will fail, Harry,’’ she said as she 
rose, ‘but you may try. I’ll try, too, hon- 
estly. I think enough of you to love you if 
I can.” 

“A kiss, Stella; just one?” 

“Tf you insist. I’d rather not.” 

“T’ll be good.” He wrung her hand until 
she all but cried out and that was the only 
way she knew that he had been sternly 
holding himself in. 

On the following morning, almost under 
the shadow of the Statue of Liberty, Harry 
Anstruther with solemn deliberation sought 
a meeting with Mrs. Benson and Paul 
Neale. To the astonished mother and the 
scowling trustee he made proposals for the 
hand of Stella. 

The one laughingly disclaimed responsi- 
bility; the other hotly demanded whether 
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Stella had accepted him. The ardent suitor 
naturally made the most of Stella’s words; 
he had every reason to hope that she was 
not indifferent to him, he said, and he bore 
the atrocious rudeness of Paul Neale with 
patient calm. He answered impertinent 
questions about his income as completely 
as though Neale had the right to ask them, 
and he gave references as to character with 
urbane dignity. He left the room with all 
the good will of Mrs. Benson, who said she 
would welcome a son-in-law who could 
always make her laugh; and with the open 
ill will of the trustee, who stated that the 
references would be investigated. 

Stella, hearing of all this from her mother, 
hid vexation and laughter and gravely com- 
mended the young man for his old-fashioned 
but dignified action. Afterward she scolded 
the precipitate Anstruther. 

“In your heart, Stella,” this wily suitor 
said, ““you admire my ingenuity. Neale is 
mad about you, and I have chained him to 
his Katinka. He might break with her; 
how can he now, when he has seriously ac- 
cepted the position I thrust on him and ‘is 
considering my pretensions to your hand’? 
A double treachery would be too much 
even for him.” 

‘A promise to try,” Stella chided; “that 
was all, but you y? 

‘‘_____ made the most of it. Come now. 
What did you tell your mother?” 

Stella laughed with her eyes as they 
looked full into his. 

“Of course you didn’t. You contra- 
dicted nothing I said,’ he cried trium- 
phantly. “I knew you wouldn’t let me 
down. The situation was too neatly 
thought out for you to spoil. Katinka’s 
malicious guns are spiked; the trustee’s 
hand is paralyzed; your mother no longer 
secretly commiserates you ——”’ 

Stella flushed. ‘‘ Your microscopic eyes 
annoy me,” she said. 

“You prefer frankness,”’ he said delib- 
erately, “even when it cuts. And all this 
was achieved without binding you to any- 
thing. You are just as free to turn me 
down as you were. Now I am going away 
from you. I should hurt my chance, my 
small chance with you, by showing you 
one-tenth what I feel. I love you, but I 
shall never tell you again until your eyes 
give me permission.” He turned away and 
pretended to be absorbed in the sky line of 
New York’s tall buildings. 

Paul Neale had a second surprise that 
morning. Katinka, pleasantly interested 
in the first view of her new home, turned 
and nodded stately condescension to a man 
who clicked his heels together and gave her 
a salute. She uttered some directions in 
German, on which the man saluted again 
and turned away. 

“My servant,” she explained casually. 

“Your servant?” the surprised Paul re- 
peated. 

“A Winneburg,” said Katinka, ‘travels 
with a maid and aman. Mrs. Benson for- 
got the one but I provided the other.”’ 

“‘T have seen his face.”’ 

“Yes, a waiter at the Carlton. He comes 
from my part of Austria and he was saving 
to come to the United States. His passport 
was all ready and I brought him along.” 

“You said nothing of this.” 

“Does one remember servants or speak 
of them?’’ she asked, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘‘He came to me nearly every 
day to see if I required anything.” 

Neale looked away; she meant nearly 
every night, secretly, and this man had held 
long conversations with her—he had over- 
heard one in which this waiter had ad- 
dressed her by her first name. He asked no 
further explanations. 

“Tt was kindness, in part,’’ Katinka said. 
““We need not keep him if you do not wish, 
Paul:Z 

‘““There is no need,”’ he said. 

“Very well. When I have got him 
ashore H 

“You—get him ashore?”’ 

“There is some red tape, I think,”’ she 
said indifferently. ‘‘You could find out, 
Paul. Perhaps you can arrange it for me. 

(Continued on Page 685) 
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Triumph of Air-Cooling in Airplanes 
an Endorsement of Franklin Leadership 


Ait-cooling’s superiority, as demonstrated for 24 years in the Franklin 
Car, is now emphatically confirmed in a field where power, reliability 
and efficiency are even more important than they are in motor cars. 


Aviation, which had already made air-cooling standard in 200-lb. 
engines, is now adopting it for the 400-Ib. class as well. Many 
Liberty engines have already been converted to air-cooling. And 
ait-cooling is a feature of the new 2400-horsepower Barling Bomber 
motor—the most powerful aviation engine ever built. 


A recent article in the Journal of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
sums up these developments with this prediction: ‘No doubt the 
experience gained andthe success achieved with air-cooling in air- 


craft work will encourage the further development of air-cooled 
motor car engines.” 


Franklin’s matchless riding comfort, handling ease, dependability 


and economy are all based on this exclusive Franklin principle of 
construction. 


The conclusion is plain. If you want the most advanced type of 
motor cat—not only in engine design, but in quality, performance 
and style—you want the copper-radiation air-cooled Franklin. In 
every respect itis a car for the next ten years. 


List prices include complete equipment. Only freight 
and tax are extra. Convenient terms whenever desired. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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allen very far—as so many of us 
’ She sighed. 
|:sheered her with bright anticipa- 
ad promised to aid this Ludwig 
eto land. There were slight diffi- 
,e found subsequently, for the pass- 
y, for six months only. He gave a 
tt the man would leave within the 
nid time. 
4) seeking relatives in Illinois,” Mr. 
explained. ‘I must trace them. 
have found them I shall get 


Ss Katinka was the interpreter. 

e a gentleman,” Paul said. 

eias been in my mother’s drawing- 
"Catinka answered. ‘I told you he 
aon far.’ She extended her hand. 
‘josser bent over and kissed it. 

ic auf, Ludwig!’’ she said. 

sod up straight and saluted. 
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<BENSON held strongly the opinion 
it Katinka could not shop alone in 
Yrk. Katinka was firm in her view 
Alf’s Lair could not be ready for a 
in seven days unless Mrs. Benson 
oand oversaw everything. Of course 
i. had her way. Coerced by Paul, 
Inson was robbed of a debauch in 
With her went Stella, welcoming 
setreat and resolved courteously to 
eaarriage through. Katinka had her 
}) about staying with friends of Mrs. 
9 She would be too busy; she 
<:o0 be free; so she remained at the 
, Paul, engrossed in the day with his 
¢ affairs, went every night and took 
uto dinner, finding her consistently 
7d more attractive. 
>2emed to enjoy New York, and her 
ijions of what she saw and did during 
a were full of naiveté and zest. She 
vl always the way of the Winne- 
ut she kept Paul at arm’s length 
sgraceful and winning a manner that 
‘intly acquiesced. By the sixth day 
u forgotten that he had made fierce 
y\ to use rough methods in training 
r.concilable aristocrat to the ways of 
acy. On the night of this day 
na confessed that she had spent all 
osiderable sum that Mrs. Benson had 
yh her, and prettily accepted a loan, 
th she insisted on giving an order on 
nson. There were furs still to be 
ii it appeared, and some lace—old 

hich she had come across. She had 
in, she announced, about this last 
elbefore their wedding. She wished 
elostess and she would come to his 
lhe next evening and take him to the 
“ious place of her selection. She 
iccome an hour early if he had a 
‘room in his hotel; there were some 
neces which she would like to make. 
2 to indulge her freaks, Neale em- 
eid his room in roses, had a real log 
bning in the grate and placed a box 
heolates on the table. As the ap- 
tl hour approached. he felt in his 
« for the wedding ring; he had a 
recollection about. the bad luck of 
non the ring in advance, but perhaps 
hd never heard of that. 

‘ritten card was brought to him, 
ri Ludwig von Eloesser.”’ He sent 
tword that he could not see this lady 
line next morning at ten o’clock. And 
iXatinka came gayly in. He smiled, 
S2 was very simply dressed, for her, 
) believed that he was to be taken to 
€little Bohemian restaurant which 
cow she had discovered. 

Id you know,”’ he asked, “‘that your 
it was married?’’ He handed her the 
| 
1, yes, Paul. I am Mrs. von Eloes- 

She held out a bright-ringed finger. 
ared from the face to the ring and 
kagain; then he burst into a mighty 
tof laughter. She nodded. blithely, 
tied a permission to him to sit down 
lalmly accepted his odd reception of 
(traordinary news. 

ow long ago?”’ he asked. 
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‘*Six hours.” 

“Quite legal—license and all that?”’ 

“Oh, quite. The Austrian consul general 
was there.” 

“And it was in London that you decided 
to do this?” 

“Oh, no—on the ship. I had told Mrs. 
Benson, you see, that I was the last of the 
Winneburgs and that great responsibilities 
rested on me. A family of such distinction 
must not die out; -you would understand 
that eaulie 

“T had hoped,” was the dry answer, 
“that it would not, so far as it could be 
carried on in the fernale line.” 

“That is not the same,” she explained. 
“Tt was my responsibility, don’t you see, 
that when the family comes again into its 
rightful position, its representative shall be 
of high lineage on both sides, shall have 
sixteen quarterings in his shield, and shall 
be eligible for any position at court.” 

“‘T see,’ Paul said. “‘My son 

Katinka shrugged her charming shoul- 
ders and shook her head. ‘‘Customs differ 
everywhere; quite frankly, Paul, with your 
son the family would be dead, and I should 
have killed it.” 

“You never meant to marry me, then?” 

“But of course not, Paul. For a trous- 
seau Mrs. Benson would give me money— 
the money that belonged to me—that my 
trustee had placed in her hands. That 
money would buy a steamer ticket back to 
Europe and freedom. That was the only 
way a countess, alone, helpless, might es- 
cape. You see that, Paul, do you not?” 
She looked at him with such innocent con- 
fidence in his perfect agreement with her 
that he nodded and grinned. 

“Your point of view is interesting,’’ he 
admitted. ‘‘You would escape with the 
trousseau, find a husband 

“You have it,’’ she laughed. “But the 
plan was changed. Ludwig was on board. 
His family is equal to mine.” 

“ Ah, you fell suddenly in love with him?” 

“Oh, no,’ she denied. ‘He does not 
love me either, but he instantly saw his 
duty when I told him it must be.” 

“Must be? Why must be?”’ asked the 
stupefied Paul. 

“When you told me of the plot,” was the 
calm answer. 

“Wonderful Katinka. Go on. 
plot?” 

“Paul,” she demanded earnestly as she 
leaned forward and put a hand on his knee, 
“what friend of the House of Winneburg 
would place me in the hands of the widow 
of an illegitimate peasant? And why 
would these secret enemies do it?” 

“T give it up,” answered the dazed young 
man. “Why?” 

“To drag the family to destruction, of 
course,” she said solemnly. 

He clasped his hands to his temples, half 
in burlesque, half in genuine bewilderment. 
“To destruction—how?” he asked. 

“By forcing its sole survivor into a 
mésalliance, of course.” 

He burst rudely into another clap of 
laughter, which she did not appear to resent 
at all. “Am I in the plot?” he asked be- 
tween explosions. 

She looked steadily into his eyes as she 
said serenely, “I am utterly frank with 
you, Paul. I wish you to understand. I 
wish you to think well of me. It is true,” 
she continued, smiling, as she noted his ex- 
pression of surprise. “I think that you were 
dazzled by my rank and title and so became 
a willing but innocent tool.” 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “an innocent tool. 
I did not plot, Katinka.” The grotesque 
ideas firmly believed in had become too 
wildly fantastic for laughter. He was out- 
wardly quite sober now. 

“T was sure of it,” she exclaimed, “or 
you would not have told me that this lady 
was the widow of Johann Bintzen. I saw 
that I might be watched and guarded, that 
I might not escape. So I went straight to 
Ludwig. . Instantly he agreed that the safe 
way was marriage. Voila tout! And now, 
Paul, am I forgiven?” 

“Forgiven, Katinka? 
burg ask pardon?” 
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“There are exceptions,” she said softly as 
she rose. ‘‘ Wereturn to Austria tomorrow.” 

“How will you live?”’ he asked. 

“He has sixteen quarterings,’ she 
laughed. “We dine tonight at the family 
restaurant—Briick’s, Incorporated. Lud- 
wig hopes that you will come.” 

“Of course I will.” 

She stretched out a hand and slipped his 
engagement ring into his palm. 

“Please keep it,’’ he said; he smiled. 
“My wedding present.” 

‘Put it on—over the wedding ring,”’ she 
murmured. Then she flung her arms round 
his neck and drew him to her in passionate 
abandonment. ‘I married Ludwig be- 
cause I was beginning to love you, Paul. 
That’s the whole truth. Kiss me good-by— 
good-by forever.”” A long embrace; she 
trembled in his arms. Slowly, reluctantly, 
she drew herself away, and faltered to a 
mirror. A touch to the hat brim, a dab of 
the powder puff; then she turned. “I fear, 
Paul,’”’ she said, smiling, ‘that we are a 
little late. Come.’ Erect, aloof, she 
walked down the long corridor by his side. 
In the taxi neither spoke. Neale met the 
bridegroom with that unacknowledged 
sense of superiority with which the guilty 
under such circumstances regard the un- 
suspecting victim. 

Ludwig’s greeting was given in German. 
“He understands everything,’ Katinka ex- 
plained, “but he will not speak English; 
for he knows that he has much waiter’s 
slang. Perhaps I, too, shall be a waitress. 
In time of revolution all is honorable.” 

Ludwig von Eloesser, waited on, not 
waiting, proved to be an amiable-looking 
young man, without personality or energy, 
but of distinguished manners. He obvi- 
ously felt no shadow of embarrassment in 
meeting the young man whom he had so 
quickly supplanted, and he spoke of his 
marriage as an excellent arrangement which 
must have the approval of the heads of his 
family and of all connections and friends. 
He could achieve a smile at Katinka’s de- 
termined efforts to infuse some brightness 
into this marriage meal, but he was too 
greatly broken by national and personal 
calamity to contribute any share. The 
guest at this strange wedding dinner con- 
ceived a high admiration for the un- 
conquerable spirit of Katinka, who spoke 
with the confidence of ignorance of the 
speedy restoration of the monarchy and of 
the bright future which must then open for 
her husband. Neale tried his best to aid 
the bride in making laughter, but it was 
with a tremendous relief that he saw the 
ending of the meal. He asked for the ad- 
dress in Europe as he repeated his con- 
gratulations and said good-by. 

‘In happier times,’ Katinka said, “you 
will come to us in Upper Austria, won’t 
you, Paul? And here is a Berlin address 
that will always find us.’’ She was holding 
his hand, and she reached up and whispered 
in his ear, “Now fly to your Stella and tell 
her I sent you. Good-by.” 

By midnight he was headed north in his 
automobile, exultant at first, but getting 
more and more depressed with each mile as 
the ghost of Harry Anstruther appeared 
round each corner of the road. He drove 
through sleeping villages, through the frosty 
dawn, through waking towns, at one of 
which—he never knew which one—he got 
thawed out and ate breakfast. At the 
chestnut tree, now ragged and disheveled, 
where he had for the first time looked into 
Stella Burnleigh’s eyes, he drew up. mC) 
Castanea Dentata,’’ he said, “thanks for 
the introduction.”’ He took the wedding 
ring from his pocket and flipped it between 
thumb and finger over toward the tree. He 
lifted his hat and drove on. 

It was about that hour that Mrs. Benson 
appeared in the fire-warmed sitting room at 
Wolf’s Lair, cloaked, hatted, her face as 
carefully. made up as usual but obviously 
ravaged by a sleepless night. Her rattling 
gayety sounded thin and forced to sur- 
prised Stella, who accepted without com- 
ment an invitation to a stroll. The mother 
proclaimed herself a mole and called her 
daughter a blind bat as she led the way. 
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She paused before the little mausoleum in 
the circle of firs that held the bodies of 
Johann Bitte Bintzen and Gertrud, his wife. 

‘‘Read,”’ she said in a sepulchral voice. 

Stella perused two tablets. “Well, 
Jane?” she asked. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Read again—Gertrud’s.” 

Stella read, wheeled, caught her mother’s 
two hands. “Is it right?’ she asked ea- 
gerly. ‘‘I am so glad for you, mother.” 

“You see it, Stella. You are sure you do? 
I was afraid to come again and look at it. 
I thought I was crazy. I strolled out last 
night after you had gone to bed. I came 
this way. I was thinking of that date, I 
suppose, for I ran my finger over it. The 
three had becomeatwo. I struck a match— 
yes, there it was—1912. Iran back to the 
house.”’ 

““Why didn’t you wake me, Jane?” 

“T didn’t dare. If I was crazy I didn’t 
want you to know it.” 

“Come, your teeth are chattering.” 

In the sitting room they found cheery 
Mrs. Holt. Stella signaled with her eyes 
that her mother was to ask the question. 

Mrs. Benson put a trim frost-rimed shoe 
on the wooden fireguard. ‘‘The tombs are 
in such good taste, Mrs. Holt,” she said. 
“We have just been looking at them.” 

“My father,” Mrs. Holt answered, “de- 
signed my mother’s, so of course it was 
beautiful. Then the sculptor followed it 
for my father’s.” 

“Oh, that accounts for it and for their 
fitting in so artistically. You didn’t have 
to change your mother’s at all.” 

“Not the design—no.” 

“T hope not the details either.” 

“Only a date. Pardon, I hear the per- 
colator bubbling.” 

Mother and daughter exchanged glances 
but neither stirred. 

Mrs. Holt returned with breakfast dishes. 
‘¢\ mistake of a year,” she said briskly as 
she set the table. ‘‘We did not notice till 
the monument mason had gone, and we 
always meant to have it changed; but it 
was a whole day’s journey for him and so it 
was never altered until the new tomb was 
built.” 

“Qo she died in 1912, not in 1913.” 

Mrs. Holt smiled appreciation of this 
kindly recollection of what to these strangers 
was so slight a matter. 

“That’s so,’ she confirmed. 

Stella, happy in her mother’s release 
from an ambiguous widowhood, and in- 
tensely amused by the thrifty trifle which 
had given rise to so deeply serious a mis- 
understanding, was surprised to see the 
effect on her mother. She saw passionate 
anger, saw tears of rage roll unheeded down 
rouged cheeks, saw a sudden retreat, heard 
a door slam. 

“Mother has such a headache this morn- 
ing,’’ she said. 

“Ach, it is too bad,’ was the sympa- 
thetic answer of Mrs. Holt. 

A horn sounded. 

“ Already,” Stella cried in surprise. “But 
that’s impossible.” She ran out, to see Paul 
alone in his automobile. ‘‘Where’s Ka- 
tinka?”’ she asked, breathless. 

“‘Getin,” he said curtly. She looked into 
his eyes and silently obeyed. 

‘“‘Married—to Eloesser,’’ he exploded as 
he drove off. ‘He is a good fellow and has 
sixteen quarterings.” 

His answer,-his excited laugh, thrilled 
her. She, too, laughed as he twisted be- 
tween rimed spruces into the quarry. 

‘Here’s where you came,” he cried, “and 
cooked bacon—and brought truth with 
you, and honor. Now, I am free.” 

Her blue eyes, cold as the nipping air, 
looked into his. ‘‘Paul,’”’ she said slowly, 
“T think your ears are frostbitten and per- 
haps your nose too. You have been driving 
all night, I think, and I am sure you are 
chilled through and through. Yet you have 
brought me to this icy well and think you 
can thaw with a word a heart you have 
turned into an icicle. Now go to the hotel 
quick and get warm and come back to 
lunch and say good-by.” 

She leaped lithely out, sped through the 
tunnel just as she had done months before, 
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Dontt let dull 


X*TRAFFIC FILM 
hide the beauty 
and lustre of the 
Duco finish on 
your car! 


Duco Polish No. 7 
cleans Duco per- 
fectly and restores 
its original beauty 
and lustre. 


Made especially for 
Duco by the makers 
of Duco—insist on 
getting “No. 7.” 


Pints 1292 Quarts $159 
(In Canada, Pts., $1.20, Qts., $1.70) 


*TRAFFIC FILM 
—tiny particles of 
burned oil, ex- 
pelled from other 
Car engines, settle 
on your car and 
harden into a thin 
film of dirt which 
soap and water 
cannot remove. 
This Traffic Film 
may be quickly re- 
moved, and the 
lustre of DUCO 
restored, by using 
Duco Polish No. 7. 
Equally good for 
baked enamel fin- 
ishes. 


Polish Duco with Duco Polish No. 7 


seceusuuususuceesesses COUPON SUROCORRe eRe eee 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed please find [check] [money order] for $1 
(Canada $1.20). lease send me a pint can of 
Duco Polish No. 7. 
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and hid away among the spruces until the 
auto had passed by. Then she raced to 
Wolt’s Lair tingling with exercise, indigna- 
tion and happiness. 

“Was it Neale?”’ her mother demanded. 
““Mrs. Holt says it was. Where did you go 
with him? What did he say to you? Did 
you tell him about that lying tombstone? 
Where has he gone? Is he coming back?” 
Want of breath compelled a halt. 

“Katinka’s married. What’s the matter, 
mother?” 

“Married or not, he must not get away. 
The auto—quick, quick, Stella.’ 

“He’s coming to lunch. What is the 
matter? I didn’t say he was married.” 

“Did you tell him about the tombstone?”’ 
The question was almost a shriek, 

“Jane,” Stella said sternly, “pull your- 
self together. He will surely come to lunch, 
and he does not know about the tombstone.” 
She flung off her hat and cloak and pushed 
up a window. 

“Ah, then he will come. We must decide 
quick, Stella.””. Mrs. Benson slammed down 
the window and stood with her back to the 
fire, teetering up and down on her toes. 
“T can fight for my rights now,” she said, 

“What’s it all about, Jane?” 

“Tt’s whether I dare to put the thief into 
prison ts 

“Mother!”’ 

“Be quiet,” snapped the excited lady. 
“He found oodles and oodles of money and 
bought you and me off with a handful. 
Then he put a dog collar round my neck 
and led me on a chain. All through that 
little date. I’m so mad I could kill him. 
The humiliations that crook has made me 
endure, and I needn’t have put up with 
anything at all.” 

“Jane, be careful. I am going to marry 
him.” 

Thus it was that two girls in one month 
declared an engagement with Paul Neale 
before he knew of it. 

Mrs. Benson literally jumped into the 
air. “You are crazy,” she said. “You’ve 
just told me he was married to Katinka.” 

“No, no. You didn’t listen. Katinka 
has married another man, and I am going 
to marry Paul.”’ 

“After what I have told you?” 

“You approved once,” was the reply. 

To the vehement denial Stella said noth- 
ing. 

“Your lunacy decides it,’ Mrs. Benson 
exclaimed. ‘You area heartless headstrong 
girl who has never cared for me and always 
will have your own way. But even you 
will not marry a jailbird. I shall swear out 
a warrant this very day. That means no 


compromise. All or nothing. If he has 
hidden it away, well ” She flung out 
her hands. 


“Think it over, Jane,” Stella said. “In 
the meantime these boxes if 

Flowers, a wedding cake, some presents 
were stacked in a corner. 

“Such a waste,’’ Mrs. Benson exclaimed 
with asneer. “How about it, Stella? Just 


| step into Katinka’s shoes tonight. So eco- 


nomical. It will please thrifty Paul.” 
Stella, having taken her stand, was not 
to be ruffled. She laughed. “I think we'll 
start afresh,” she said, and she went into 
the kitchen, checked activities there and 
ordered the boxes out of the sitting room. 
As she knew would happen, her mother 
gradually simmered down, and admitted 
that a civil action would be safest. Un- 


“Jane,” Stella interrupted, “don’t be 
absurd. I know him better than anyone 
else in the world and there’s one sure 
thing—he’s honest, he’s straight.” 

“Bosh! A girl in love te 

“That’s the risk I take,” Stella admitted. 
“They say that love blinds you; if it does 
I pay the price. There is another thing it 
does; it makes you stand by when trouble 
comes. I do not believe there is any trouble, 
but I don’t wait to know.” 

“Tf I prove him a thief?” 

“Oh, if you do that Mj 

“Tl make him admit it. He must. Billy 
Holder and I have known it all along. 
Would you marry him then?” 


. compulsion.’ 
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“Tf he admits it, I won’t, Jane.” 

“Ah! He has treated you shamefully be- 
sides. Haven’t you any pride?” 

“How, shamefully?” 

“About Katinka.” 

Stella laughed. ‘Think it over, Jane,” 
she said. ‘He never gave me any en- 
couragement.”’ 

Mrs. Benson stared. “He went crazy 
over the two of you,”’ she cried, “‘and chose 
the other.’ 

“Yes, Jane, but he loved me.” 

Mrs. Benson snorted contemptuously. 


Stella reminded her mother of Harry: 


Anstruther’s visit two days before. “When 
he knew I meant it,” she said, ‘“‘and that we 
could only be friends he took it like a sport. 
I reminded him of something he had said on 
the ship, a theory he had. formed about 
Paul’s conduct. He had slipped away from 
it at the time but I pressed him. ‘He loves 
you,’ he said, ‘and he is acting under some 
That’s it, Jane. Nothing 
else explains.” 

“Neat idea, Stella. Original. Get one 
lover to explain the other. Compulsion! 
It’s he who compels.” 

“We shall soon know.” 

“But you’ve accepted him without 
knowing?” 

“You need not congratulate him until he 
proves you wrong,’ said Stella dryly. 

Mrs. Benson chuckled. “We think— 
Billy and I—” she said, “‘that he stole two 
million dollars. Half is mine, half is Mrs. 
Holt’s. That’s the law, I believe.” 

“Keep your temper, mother,” Stella cau- 
tioned. ‘‘Remember—you’ll be talking to 
your future son-in-law.” 


xV 

M*: HOLT, in gloomy sympathy over 

the broken marriage, served the most 
elaborate lunch that had ever been given in 
that granite house in the hills. It was nota 
time for joy, but the wedding viands must 
be consumed; so also must the orchids and 
roses not be wasted; and so it was that 
Paul Neale stepped into a bower. He 
seandalized the poor woman by breaking 
into loud laughter as he glanced about. He 
shook her warmly by the hand and assured 
her that the clergyman had been put off; 
was there anything else to cancel? The 
lady had chosen to marry somebody else, 
everything was beautifully settled so far and 
he was very hungry. As it had been left for 
Katinka to disclose or withold her family 
name, Mrs. Holt had no special interest in 
the bride, and soon discovered that this sad 
occasion was in truth a joyous festival. 

“Sorry, Stella,” was his greeting. “‘I was 
mad with happiness at my escape and began 
the wrong way about.” 

“Don’t begin at all, Paul,” she cautioned 
in a cool voice. ‘Why begin when there is 
no ending.” 

“Are you engaged to Anstruther?” he 
demanded. 

“No. That does not mean that I shall be 
to you.” She was not one-tenth as for- 
giving as she had led her mother to believe, 
She saw his confident smile and resolved to 
double his punishment. 

Mrs. Benson came, raining congratula- 
tions on his escape, saying that she could see 
that he wanted congratulations and should 
have them. She told him as they sat down 
that she, too, had matrimonial news, and ex- 
plained how she had discovered that she 
was after all a lawful wedded wife. She ac- 
cepted his surprised congratulations with 
an incredulous laugh and bluntly charged 
him with having known the truth all the 
time. He denied with a smile and went on 
eating, denied also with perfect good humor 
that any alteration was effected in his re- 
lations with her. The lady began to get 
angry, but Stella the peacemaker begged 
for the tale of Katinka and the changed 
bridegroom. 

He told it so well that Mrs. Benson forgot 
her anger and Stella lost indignation in 
laughter. If he set the key, if he made a 
farce of it, why should not all sing to his 
tune? Neither had ever seen him in this 
carefree boyish mood. It was clear that he 
had dropped a heavy burden. If he omitted 
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.... f 
May 
one incident—well, did not modesty. 
that? Naturally it colored his rec 
if there crept in a hint of tend, 
sympathy with this lonely gir] 
flying her flag over the corpse of aris 
such hint was promptly correcteq 
biting comments of the deceived g} 
Stella had no criticisms; she waite¢, 
answer to the essential question: Vy, 
he wished to marry Katinka? 

In the end Mrs. Benson 
missing back hair and lang idly | 
that this was the funniest story ‘ 
ever heard in her life, that the wai) 
Winneburgs was certainly one gray , 
tery to her, but there was a great! 
way of a Neale with a countess, _ 

“That,” Paul answered 
gravity, “is not for the lunch te 
you afterward.” His socia 
now such that he could twist ¢ 
tion at will. He reminded 
night she had dined with him 
Incorporated. “When I din 
night with my lost bride,” he 
a chuckle, “I thought of you 
time and rushed away at the 
come to you.” 

“Positively indecent, my 
Mrs. Benson cried. “The de 
buried and you ”” She 
shoulders. 
out up here?” she demanded s 

“Two millions.” E 

Mrs. Benson went pale as de 
Holder guessed it to a dollar,” 
strangled voice. ‘‘Well? . 

. ‘Need we go into that? 
“Take my word for it, it’s al 

It will be remembered that 
looked on Paul Neale as a bold g 
blackmailer who had ruled her y 
of steel. Now his rule was 0 
free, 

“Your word!” she cried, flaming. 

“Let us have the table cleared,” | 
interposed. She rang the bell, the: 
turned to Paul and asked him to pul 
logs on the fire. She glanced fro 
mother’s lowering face to his, and w: 
the two as Mrs. Holt’s Austrian 
tripped to and fro with plates. Wh’ 
was finished and the door closed she | 
over and put her arm on her mao: 
shoulder. 

“Let us take Paul’s word, Jane, : 
pleaded. “Even you ought to see tl 
has nothing to hide, nothing to be ash | 
Ofer 
“Oh, all right, all right. I’llsayno | 
ask no question, if Paul will hand m | 
my two hundred and fifty thousand d} 
and enough more to make it a millioi 

“T’m sorry, Jane; there are other ¢: 
He earnestly implored her to let it n| 
that. 

Mrs. Benson glared. “Do you thin}. 
can get away with it like that?” she fle 
“Be careful. There are prisons for ' 
bezzlers.”’ 

Stella, saying no word, went to Paul’ | 
and stood, her arm pressing his, her | 
clasping his. 

“Touching picture!” the angry m(| 
cried. “If you wore a petticoat, Ste 
wouldn’t let him hide behind it. It’s1! 
you, Mr. Paul Neale. My rights, | 
share sy 

“Tf you will have it,”’ he broke in. ‘ 
you alone. Would you mind, Stella?” 

She shook her head. “TI should m! 
very much. I don’t stay to protect | 
Paul.” She looked up into his face wi 
smile. ‘You can take care of yourself 
well. But haven’t I the right to know: 

“T sold newspapers,” he burst 
abruptly; 


“TI was nine years old. : 
father and mother were dead. I had n 
good home. I watched for regular ; 
tomers, made one of Mr. Benson; in 1! 
he made me his office boy in his area | 
in Jersey City. He liked me, helped | 
in time trusted me. This magnificy 
looking man of splendid energy, of “he 
ful industry, was a god in my eyes. | 
disappeared for months at a time, bt 
caught glimpses in the papers of him } 

(Continued on Page 68) ‘ | 
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The Landau Coupe, $1125 


B. Six-cylinder engine with- 


A. New Oakland Six engine x 
out Harmonic Balancer— 


a) by Fisher with VV one-piece windshield, automatic windshield cleaner, rear- 

ie mirror, window lifts and door locks, new accessible door controls, roller shade, 

oi light, Spanish leather upholstery, package compartments behind seat and in rear 

2 transmission lock, four-wheel brakes, natural wood wheels, balloon tires, air 
cleaner, oil filter, full pressure oiling and the Harmonic Balancer. 


with Harmonic Balancer— 
uniformly smooth at all 
speeds, 


©© 


Readings taken with the crankshaft indicator, 
a device for measuring torsional vibration. 


not uniformly smooth—bhav- 
ing vibration periods. | 


‘urely no automobile was ever more ardently championed 
han the Oakland Six. Its owners are not merely Oakland 
fiends; they are Oakland enthusiasts. To hear their 
praises is to realize how thoroughly the car is win- 


sing and holding the good will of all who buy it. 


Touring $1025; Coach $1095 ; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sedan $1195; Landau Sedan $1295. Pontiac Six, companion to the 
Oakland Six, $825 Coupe or Coach. All prices at factory. General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest, have been made still lower. 
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ull measure 


of Satisfaction 


F a man rides on Goodrich 

Silvertown Cord Tires and 
he needs a length of garden 
hose, that hose is going to be 
Goodrich. 


No doubt on that score. 
Goodrich quality has a real 
tangible meaning for him— 
he has learned to value it by 
experience. 


If you have not personally 
enjoyed these economies you 
can at least profit by the ex- 
perience of others. Make 
Goodrich your brand of gar- 
den hose this year. 


It lasts season after season— 
is still live, sinewy and water- 
tight when other hose has 
outlived its usefulness. At all 
reliable dealers’. 
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Want some valuable hints on Lawns? 
Send for our booklet—“HOW TO 
MAKE AND CARE FOR A 
LAWN’”’—no obligation whatever. 


| to Make and Care for a Lawn’”’. 
[ Name............ 
| Street 


City State 


Goodrich 


Yarden “Hose 


“Best in the Long Run”’ 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
splendid world which I knew nothing 
about—a world of luxury and fashion. Be- 
fore I was eighteen I was in sole charge— 
his confidential secretary—trusted with 
everything that belonged to that part of his 
life. I know now that he lived in com- 
partments divided by steel doors. I was 
proud to control in one of those shut-in 
sections. He used to turn up after long 
absences without notice. He always found 
me on the job.” 

He turned to Stella and put a caressing 
hand on her shoulder. “I told you,’ he 
said, “that I had never learned to play. I 
didn’t know how to learn. I was afraid of 
girls a 

““You’ve certainly outgrown that,” Mrs. 
Benson interrupted. Absorbed as she was 
in his story, she could not resist that gibe. 

“T was nearly as timid about men,’’ he 
went on. “I lacked initiative. I moved 
along ina groove. It made me prematurely 
old and solemn, but it won me the confi- 
dence of a brilliant and erratic genius. I 
was not in the laboratory, not on the tech- 
nical side, you understand. There were 
officials and clerks in the New York office. 
I never knew them, never saw them. I was 
alone, secret, silent—the willing and grate- 
ful tool of a most exceptional personality. 
So it was natural in the end that I had 
charge of his most intimate and personal 
affairs.” 

He paused for an instant, then put a 
strange question coming from a young man 
to a widow: “Mrs. Benson, what was his 
dominating trait, his central idea?” 

“He was all over the shop,” she an- 
swered tartly. ‘‘But I should say malice.” 

“Mystery,” Stella guessed. 

“What was Katinka’s?” he asked. 

“Family pride.” 

“Well, his was the same.”’ 

“But,”’ Mrs. Benson exclaimed, “he was 
mysterious about it, as he ought to have 
been, with his history, and the Austrian 
embassy never took him up, so I asked no 
questions.”’ 

‘He worshiped the family that expelled 
him,’’ Paul continued. “He knew every- 
thing that happened to it, even during the 
war. Through the Red Cross he had Ka- 
tinka rescued and brought to Paris.” 

“His money! He the mysterious family 
friends!’ Mrs. Benson almost shrieked it. 

Neale nodded. ‘‘He was not satisfied 
with her Paris surroundings. He got her to 
London, sent plenty of money, established 
her, as he thought, in luxury with people of 
the highest standing. He watched over her, 
followed her career, brooded over her. He 
was profoundly, continuously apprehensive 
about her up to the time of his death. All 
reports of her character were unfavorable. 
His hope of a suitable marriage was not 
realized. He saw misery for her in her un- 
bending arrogance in this new-made world. 
All this, you understand, was not told to me, 
but gleaned by me from the letters I wrote 
for him. In 1918, as you know, he made 
immense sums in a lump.” 

“Ah!”’. Mrs. Benson’s eyes glittered. 

“T was just about of age then. He came 
in one day. ‘Rent a safe-deposit box in 
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New York,’ he said. He handed me a big 
envelope sealed with his seal. ‘Put that in 
it,’ he ordered, ‘and if anything happens to 
me, open it.’ He placed a hand on my 
shoulder—yes, just where yours is, Stella— 
and he said,‘ You are the only human being 
in the world I can trust absolutely. Promise 
that you will do what I ask in the letter in 
there.’ I promised, of course. Every year, 
once every year, he reminded me of my 
promise. Five years later he died.’ 

“And you opened the envelope?” Mrs. 
Benson was quivering. 

“T opened the envelope. It held a map, 
showing where he had buried two million 
dollars. I was to get that money secretly 
and go and marry Katinka.” 

Stella laughed. Paul put his arm round 
her; Mrs. Benson glared. 

“And I left penniless!” she cried. 

“T thought you rich, of course,” he said. 

“Tt was not the act of a sane man,” she 
protested. 

“Eecentric, unusual, no more,” he an- 
swered. ‘I had seen only the finer side of 
Mr. Benson. I was deeply moved, of course, 
by his confidence in me. It wasn’t so much 
the money—it was the girl who represented 
to him all that he seemed to care for in life. 
He trusted her to me. It was a long letter 
of course. If I was free and she was, and I 
could win her, he felt that she would be 
safe, away from Europe and its turmoils 
and learning a new life in a country that 
had given him his grand chance. Some day 
I’ll show you that letter, Stella, and you’ll 
agree that I couldn’t go back on my prom- 
ise. I never even thought of it.” 

“You couldn’t,” she said. 

“T dug out the bonds. I sent Katinka’s 
Paris notary some money. I arranged that 
she should come into Mrs. Benson’s care.” 
He laughed. ‘‘We all went to Europe to 
capture her. Well, she has escaped.” 

“So we've all been puppets in your 
hands,” Mrs. Benson exclaimed as she 
came over and faced him. “‘ You know that 
letter will not hold.” 

“There was a deed of gift, gilt-edged.” 

“To Katinka, of course.’’ Mrs. Benson’s 
voice was a shriek. 

“No—to me, unconditionally. If Ka- 
tinka married me I was to settle on her 
much or little, as I chose. If she married 
somebody else, much or little or nothing, as 
I chose. Mr. Benson had become 100 per 
cent American, you see, and would not have 
his money squandered to help to restore 
an emperor. Let’s settle her share now.” 

“One round O.”’ Thus Mrs. Benson. 

“Six with a one in front.” Thus Stella. 

“She has no claim; you rob me, Stella.”’ 

“Rob Paul, perhaps, Jane. Remember, 
it is his.” 

“The average,” laughed Paul, “is half 
a million. That suits me.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this at the 
time?”” Mrs. Benson demanded. “In- 
stead of all this melodramatic mystery.” 

“Jane,” Paul said, “you know you would 
have fought the case. Two millions! Legal 
widow or not, you would have fought. You 
had rights even as a common-law widow, 
you know. You would have lost, for he was 
sane and solvent when he did this ; but you 


would have held things up for ye: 
tinka would have heard of cour 
world would have rocked With | 
laughter at the young American wi 
marry and make over a youthful | 
Every object of Mr. Benson’s wo) 
been defeated, his property fritter , 
There was a letter to Mrs. Holt, ¢| 
I was to do what I willed on this | 
take what I found. I never gave | 
How could I with you here? Of co: 
would have seen friendship, C06} 
between her and me, and would ha | 
out the secret.” 

“Why tell it now?” she cried, 
still fight.” 

“Tt is a family affair.” He laug ; 
held Stella closer. “There’s plent : 
all, and all the time there is to divid; 

Mrs. Benson made one of her | 
right-about jumps. “TI trust yo| 
and with my girl too. Make her 

She joined their hands, made 
curtsy and tripped out of the room 

Stella looked up into his eyes, | 
she said, “I came to you in the qu, 

‘fessed up that I was a shameless |j 
gave me—a stranger—a fortune, | 

“Because it was a just debt,” 

She laughed. “Youare suppose 
‘Because I loved you.’” 

“Tf I had loved you I should ney 
seen you again.” 

“Oh! And then you talked abou; 
ing’ and the ‘joy o’ life’ and cultt , 
you fooled me into training you—_ 
tinka. And did you love me then?’ 

“Perhaps. If I had known it I\ 
have run.” 

“When did you know it?” 

“In the instant I saw Katink; 
didn’t know, but I came to the hi| 
night we arrived in London ——” 

“Oh, didn’t I know it? I watch | 
Paul.” 

“Well, you saw a madman.” 

“And did you think I loved you? 

“T feared it. I thought backwa| 
night—all that night. I had been | 
It’s my one-track mind, Stella. §«| 
morning I butted in and—and—: 
the position.” 

Stella gurgled laughter. ‘You cle 
all right. What I have been leadin;| 
is this: That when you talked to me 
auto you knew you loved me and t| 
Tloved you. You were cruel, Paul—| 
derful actor—oh, amazing—but w. 
have told me? I would have unders) 
and helped.” 

He shook his head and looked de| 
her eyes. ‘“‘If I had let down once {} 
Stella,” he said brokenly, “it woul 
been all over. Oh, that voyage 
struther—a nightmare. And when: 
cepted me—I didn’t expect it, you | 
Stella—I was a raging lunatic.” + 

“You played the game right to the : 
Stella cried in a ringing voice. “ ’ 
won—a straight, clean win.” 

He clasped her close. . . . From! 
out came Mrs. Benson’s voice in lud| 
imitation of a rooster’s crow, “Oo-F' 
Ah.” 


(THE END) 


MIAN MACHINES 


menace to scarcity and poverty and social 
helplessness. 

The criticism of machinery, so far as we 
have been able to trace it, began with the 
so-called monotony of factory work. It is 
still asserted that repetitive processes make 
stupid brutes of men and kill their capacity 
for thought, their aspirations and ideals. 
One reads this in books but does not find 
it inexperience. It would be just as legiti- 
mate to argue that a simple repetitive task 
at an automatic machine should stimulate 
the mind of a man, because the job requires 
so very little attention that his imagination 
is free to roam as it will. 

There is no manner of task without its 
monotony. Most of the things we are 
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doing we have done many times before. 
The man who cannot endure monotony of a 
given sort does not endure it for long. The 
majority of workers are better satisfied 
with a job which requires only the simplest 
thinking. They do not want to live in their 
jobs; they want to live their lives outside 
of working hours. And this must be charged 
to fundamental human nature, not to the 
machine. Monotony may seem to be a 
terrible thing to the literary critic who 
writes of the factory. But the critic’s life 
also seems a monotonous thing to the active 
workingman. A short period of factory 
work, easily performed, is more appealing 
to millions of men than sixteen hours a day 
of hard, back-breaking farm drudgery. 


Few men are able to make their owr 


_ The number is increasing all the time. 


men whose task is to find work for ' 
incapable of finding work for them: ; 
are the real toilers. No voice is ral) 
their behalf by the uplifters. | 
Yet it is an error to regard a eres 
dustry as a vast prairie of monotony. 1] 
is more variety in a modern industry : 
in a modern university. A great ind: 
does everything that is being done | 
where. So varied are its activities | 
men of every kind of talent and tra! 
find their place in it. In our own indu| 
if I may refer to it here, there are nume 
paths open to all our men. We want! 
(Continued on Page 70) | 
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Are you paying for a Packard 
—without owning one? 


ERY LIKELY you are paying the Packard price for motor car trans- 
portation while believing you cannot afford a Packard. Thousands do. 


Yet while they long for Packard Six comfort, beauty and distinction others 
own and drive these fine cars—at an actual saving in money over the cost of 


compromise transportation. 


You can own a Packard Six. Before you buy your 
next motor car, just use a pencil and a scratch pad 
before you use a pen and a check book. 


Most of the items of cost in owning a car are the same 
as between a Packard Six and any car at even half its price. 


It costs little more to insure the Packard than the 
half-price car. No more to garage it—no more to 
license it—no more for a wash and polish! Interest 
on your Packard investment will be a few cents a day 
higher—but less frequent and lower repair charges 
under Packard’s flat rate service plan far offset that item. 


Packard Six owners report 14 to 16 miles to a gallon 
of gasoline, 1,000 miles or more to a gallon of motor 
oil, 15,000 to 20,000 miles per set of tires. What 
half-price car does better? 


But those items, so strongly stressed by most manu- 
facturers, are relatively unimportant. Depreciation is 
the really important charge. Depreciation costs many 
motorists two or three times as much per mile as they 
pay for gas, oil and rubber together. 


The used cars of the make turned in last year in the 
greatest numbers by Packard Six buyers had been 
driven an average of only 15,087 miles! 


Depreciation cost every one of those’ owners eight cents 
a mile! They, none of them, spent a total of over three 
cents a mile for gasoline, oil and tires. 


If you are one of the thousands who buy a half-price 
car every year or two—every 15,000 to 20,000 miles 
—you can own and drive a Packard Six for less money. 


More than twice as many Packard Six cars were sold 
last year as in 1924. And 70% of all those sales were 
made to those who had been buying lower-priced cars 
frequently—paying for a Packard without owning one. 


These Packard Six owners know they can keep their 
new cars two or three times as long as the cars they 
turned in—and they intend to do it. On such a basis 
they drive the car they have always wanted at a lower 
per-mile cost than they have ever paid. 


It is a fact that 98% of those who have bought Pack- 
ard Six cars during the past six years are still Packard 
owners. They are not paying a heavy depreciation toll 
every year. You need not do so either. 


The price of the Packard Six is surprisingly low for a car of 
such distinction. For example the five-passenger sedan is 


priced at $2585 at the factory, tax to be added. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

to move up and make place for others. We 
offer all sorts of training to enable them to 
find higher places. We even insist on their 
shifting jobs at frequent intervals to avoid 
this very monotony which the literary critics 
of industry write about. But it is most 
extraordinary how comparatively few men 
want to change. When one such is found he 
is given full play. 

Variety has overflowed into life every- 
where, not only in work but in recreation. 
The choice is now so wide that every man is 
compelled to exercise discrimination. In 
the good old days he stayed at home or 
went to the saloon. Now he may select 
from a dozen wholesome recreations. What 
is even more important, he may take his 
wife and children. 

There is another criticism which appears 
when modern industry is mentioned—the 
charge that machine-production methods, 
rapidity of operation, is responsible for the 
so-called killing pace of present-day life. In 
one breath industry is charged with making 
men stupid, and in the next with making 
men too nervously alert. Both statements 
cannot be correct. How is one to reconcile 
the killing pace with the fact that the 
average of human life is lengthened year by 
year? How is the charge of repression by 
standardization to stand up before the flood 
of new ideas, new methods, new processes, 
being poured into the world? 


Machinery’s Gift of Leisure 


We live on a planet driving at terrific 
speed through space; is anyone nervously 
ruined by letting the earth carry him along? 
We are naturally habituated to the speed of 
the planet. In just the same way, no one 
who is in step with the pace of industry is 
conscious of it. Irritation does not arise 
from the pull forward; it is in the pull back. 
Only those who try to check the pace of 
progress find our present gait distressful. 
Our pace was made by ourselves. We are 
not forced to keep up with something super- 
humanly set for us. Man sets his own pace, 
and he can only do what is within the limit 
of his power. 

Machinery is the agent of education be- 
cause it produces the leisure necessary for 
self-development. Without presses and 
typesetting machines we could not even set 
up and print the books, newspapers and 
magazines now being circulated in millions. 
Even so recently as twenty years ago, it 
was estimated, I am told, that the total 
number of magazine buyers in this country 
did not exceed one million. Now it exceeds 
thirty millions in a single month. The pro- 
duction of this reading matter calls for an 
exacting schedule, yet nobody identified 
with the effort works as hard as men 
worked twenty years ago. This vast ma- 
chinery of publication was not needed, did 
not exist, until all kinds of production ma- 
chinery had first shortened the worker’s 


“What’re you doing?” I asked a home- 
steader one day, far out on the Baggs 
Route, near the Wyoming line. He was 
surrounded by barrels and pickling brine 
and numerous piles of something covered 
by white cloth. 

“Putting down my winter’s food,” he 
answered. “If the blamed things insist on 
eating up everything I’ve got in the sum- 
mer, I can at least eat them in the winter.”’ 

Those cloth-covered piles were sage hens, 
a hundred or more to the pile. Thus the 
battle goes on. 

Making conditions right is what makes a 
hunter. Trapping, in these days, is a 
science. First the scent, prepared either 
from glands taken from behind the ears of 
captured animals or from other portions of 
the body, and placed expertly upon the 
post—which may be anything from a bit 
of brush to the trunk of a tree. Then the 
trap, laid just so, in a position that is sure 
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day so that he had time to read, and in- 
creased his horizon so that he had the 
desire to read. 

The very ease of life enjoyed by our in- 
tellectuals is a product of machinery, de- 
signed from the ideas of inventors, gaited 
up to a natural human pace by men trained 
in management, dnd operated by men who 
live a normal human life day by day. What 
we need is more and better machinery. The 
machine represents the mastery exercised 
by man and therefore measures the extent 
of his own liberation. 

We mark progress by the date of revolu- 
tionary inventions. And most of them—all 
of them—involve machinery. The three 
principal arts—agriculture, transportation, 
manufacture—all serve through machinery, 
otherwise their service would be local. The 
dark spots in the world today are the points 
not reached by some form of transportation, 
and served by some form of machinery. 
Machinery is the great missionary—as the 
missionaries themselves recognize. The 
stage coach, the steamship, the railway 
train and the automobile have been es- 
sential factors in the civilization of the 
world. Today the motor car—a machine, 
we used to call it—is carrying the critics of 
machinery into regions never reached by 
them before. In order to get this machine 
at a price which will make it possible to 
send it into all the world, other machines 
are necessary. And so on, from the field to 
the home—the service of machinery has 
come everywhere. 

John Burroughs was once a victim of that 
attitude of superiority toward the machine 
age which marked literary men of the past 
generation, but he lived to admit his error 
and to use a motor car in his woodland 
wanderings. Its use enlarged the scope of 
his operations and expanded his vision and 
knowledge. 

But whether the intellectuals like it or 
not, the world is on the move and gives 
every’ evidence of an intention to keep 
moving and to hasten its pace. Viewed in 
the mass, the spectacle may seem feverish 
to those who are not a part of it. But from 
the point of view of the individual there is 

no sensation of being rushed. Rather the 
alert men and women of today are irritated 
by what is, to them, the slow gait of prog- 
ress. Most of them are in a hurry to reach 
a better goal, and their ideas are becoming 
more and more definite as to where and why 
they are going. People are eager for the 
real education of experience. They are filled 
with creative curiosity. 

When a machine is invented that will 
save time and increase production or give 
new outreach to their powers, it is not so 
much the machine itself that gives them 
satisfaction, not the mere technical tri- 
umph, but the promise it gives of more time 
and more room to live. 

We are now enjoying the greatest average 
margin of leisure in our history. There 
never has been a time in which man was 
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able to earn a living with so little effort and 
in so short a working day. The time is 
coming when making a living will be the 
smallest of men’s tasks. We shall produce 
our necessities by a mere fraction of our 
strength and use the rest in experimenting 
with the universe. 

I do not say that everything is right with 
us. There is need of improvement in other 
than industrial machinery. Our financial 
machinery has hardly kept pace with prog- 
ress; 
adjustment; our social system has weak 
spots. But a sound industrial basis is a 
good point to work from in making these 
other improvements. On the whole, how- 
ever, I think it is a healthy, vigorous age in 
which we live, and the people are becoming 
more and more capable of looking out for 
themselves. 

What has happened is that the world is 
getting too big for its critics. There was a 
time when they could wrap it up in little 
packages of theory, so to speak. Every- 
thing could be measured, explained and 
neatly labeled. That cannot be done now. 
All kinds of exclusiveness are vanishing. 
There was once a fearful feeling that there 
was never enough of luxury to go round. 
The coming of*engineers disposed of such 
fears. It is now known that the only way 
to perpetuate the good things of life is to 
distribute them more and more widely. 
Poets and prophets used to preach that, 
but engineers demonstrated it. I always 
put engineers in the race of the prophets. 
We need social engineers and financial engi- 
neers and political engineers, instead of 
agitators, money brokers and professional 
officeholders. 


The Industrial Trinity 


Whatis called morality in business always 
comes in by the gate of good management— 
and that is a form of engineering. The lack 
of morality is often merely a lack of mana- 
gerial ability, and the cure is to do away 
with incompetent managers by developing 
better ones. The mill manager of. 1832 
would have no chance today. Professional 
reformers like to think that they are respon- 
sible for the betterments which have taken 
place in industrial life. I do not know of a 
single advance to be credited to them. It 
has all been done by men on the job. While 
the professional reformers were talking, the 
good managers and the engineers and the 
honest business men were working out 
the plans which are necessary before any 
improvement can be made. After all, noth- 
ing can be done until it can be done, and 
this is the work of the doers. 

In the past century the world has been 
running away from the professional up- 
lifter. Many of the things he is demanding 
for the ‘lower classes,” as he calls them, are 
lower than the worker now possesses. Who 
ever heard of the most ardent reformer in 
the early days of industry demanding that 
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to catch the beast which comes to investi- 
gate the scent, no matter from what angle 
he may approach. It has been boiled, that 
trap, to eradicate all scent of iron. The 
hands which have put it in position have 
been gloved and those gloves heavily 
scented. The man himself has approached 
upon scented shoes and has spread a 
blanket before him on which to work. And 
when that work is done, not a twig remains 
out of place, not a hummock of dust— 
everything is exactly as it was before, ex- 
cept for that concealed trap. 

And when one learns how great a part 
the right kind of scent plays in trapping 
animals, one can easily see why a hunter, 
like some ancient alchemist, will work half 
his life to develop a scent and spend the 
rest of his existence in guarding it. There 
was a time in the history of the Western 
country when mountain lions formed a dis- 
tinct menace to stock raising and to every 


form of game, due to the extreme difficulty 
of trapping them. A mountain lion is not 
like a canine animal. He’ll not have runs, 
for instance, passing over the same district 
at regular intervals. Perhaps he’ll come 
back the way he went a week later or a 
month later; the trap must wait for him 
until it pleases him to pass that way, and 
the procedure thereby becomes a dragged- 
out affair. Even when the lion came to a 
trap line there was nothing infallible about 
that method of catching him. The result 
was a laborious process, with horses and 
dogs and riflemen; the finding of a track, 
the placing of the canines upon the trail 
and a chase which might last for hours 
or for days. Then everything suddenly 
changed. 

Now the mountain lion is at the threshold 
of extinction for a simple reason. He’s a 
cat. For years, in the circus, trainers found 
that the surest way in the world to make 
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It is only this way that we can acl | 
modern industrial trinity of highi| 
and lower costs with better qualit 

We cannot treat the customer rig | 
out treating the worker right, and : 
not treat either of them right | 
treating the business right—all th| 
their claims. To emphasize one agi | 
other brings a one-sided conditic 
when each is given his right, each b | 
the other. . 

The main measure of industry is 
is performing for the world. Wedo | 
of science as existing for the enrich 
scientists; we scarcely think 
what happens to scientists as | 
advances. That also is the feel 
tists themselves. It is the sami 
dustry; we measure it, not by Wi 
for the few immediately connected 
but by what it does for the world. — 
test it stands very high. } 


— 


friends with their cat charges was t| 
same thing that the proverbial ol! 
does with her pet tabby—feed him 
The same thing has happened to mi! 
lions, bobcats and the rest of the | 
tribe, with disastrous results. 

It started in Washington with as‘ | 
experiment in the zoo. Naturally, sv| 
sons as scientists couldn’t take the”! 
circus people for anything, and the | 
ment was carried out all the way dc! 
line, whereupon it was fully esta‘ 
that cats liked catnip. Following t 
covery, however, came a real one—! 
concerting knowledge that there i: 
particular oil of catnip sufficiently ' 
and lasting to serve the purposes of ; 
ping scent. 

The Government doesn’t lumber’ 
as much as it once did. Since there ; 
the right kind of catnip scent at h| 

(Continued on Page ae 
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CHAMPION 
ATIONAL CHANGE WEEK, MAY 2 to 9 


Rapier 


OSES 


Hundreds of thousands of motorists will make certain 
of better engine performance for another year 
by installing new spark plugs during Champion 
National Change Week, May 2 to 9. If you have 
used your spark plugs more than 10,000 miles, 
install a full set of dependable Champions now. 


Champion X — They will bring back engine power and speed, fore- 
ee | stall tinkering and costly repairs; and save their cost 
inthe Red Box Sot of many times over in less oil and gas used. 


60 cents each. 


In Canada 80c each $40 


Ss CHAMPIO 


| for cars other 


__ than Fords — Dependable for Every Engine 
packed in the Gudte 
an iS Sis Toledo, Ohio 
; Saree cach, $ 300 Champion is outselling two to one throughout the world because 
ees ts ecvench motorists everywhere recognize that it is the better spark plug. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

catnip farm was started and catnip grown— 
a ton of it. From this came a quart of 
catnip oil, to be distributed in two-ounce 
portions to the various biological stations 
and there to be diluted with petrolatum. 
After that, the test. In Denver, for in- 
stance, the junior biologist sprinkled a bit 
on a bush in his front yard and sat down to 
watch results. When the first half hour 
brought twenty-four cats to throw spasms 
of delight about that bush, he decided it 
was a right good scent. The same thing 
happens to mountain lions, and they are 
disappearing rapidly now. Out upon the 
lonely breeze of the high country, the scent 
of catnip drifts over chasm and valley, and 
the mountain lion responds. So do the 
bobcat and the lynx. 

They do some mean tricks with those 
scents—these hunters. In Northern Ari- 
zona, not so long ago, a hunter used every- 
thing he possessed in the pursuit of a wolf, 
without results. That wolf went right on 
by to his marauding. Day after day and 
month after month the killing went on until 
a distressed hunter was nearly at the end of 
his rope. Whereupon he sat himself down 
to think. 

“Now they’re naturally curious,” he 
argued. “I wonder if ——” 

He wondered correctly. A week later he 
set a trap, and the next day went to look 
at it. There was his wolf, one leg firmly 
hooked, while the entire surroundings had 
been scratched up and circled as though the 
trapped enemy had been in a perfect frenzy 
before he approached close enough for the 
jaws to close on him. The scent had been 
that taken from an animal in an entirely 
different district; an animal strange to this 
portion of the country, and the wolf had ob- 
jected to it—enough, in truth, to lose his 
caution and step up to a place he hitherto 
had avoided. 

“Don’t ask me how he knew that scent 
belonged to a wolf from somewhere else,’”’ 
said the hunter. “All I know is that they’ll 
fall for it nearly every time. They know 
some way; something about that animal 
tells em where he’s from, just as clothes 
often portray the locality a man lives in. 
Don’t believe it? Then just watch a city 
dog the next time he goes to the country. 
There'll be a dozen hayseed dogs on his 
neck in a minute—they know he’s a city 
slicker from his perfume!”’ 


A Mountain-Lion Killer 


To get back to mountain lions, however; 
until recently the statement that a moun- 
tain lion would, under any conditions, at- 
tack a human being was scoffed at with the 
same derision with which one would meet a 
serious statement that the moon was made 
of green cheese. Then a report came out of 
the state of Washington that a mountain 
lion had killed and feasted upon a boy! 

The evidence could not be controverted. 
A bounty was offered for the killing of the 
murderous lion, and was paid ten days later 
when a lion resembling the one that had 
killed the youth was shot within a short 
distance of the point where the slaying had 
occurred. Then, six weeks later, another 
mountain lion was killed. 

There had been a bit of discussion as to 
whether the first lion was really the mur- 
derer. With the killing of the second, inter- 
ested people caused the stomach to be sent 
to Washington for examination. There it 
was turned over to the personnel of the 
Food Habits Research Division of the Bio- 
logical Survey. Far in one end of that 
stomach was found a round ball which had 
refused digestion; and in that ball was a 
shock of human hair, a .38-caliber bullet, a 
bit of blue denim and a button. A check up 
followed—and the second lion instead of 
the first was identified as the murderer. 

In fact, the subject of wild animals is a 
good deal like that of time-tables—subject 
to change without notice. Time was, for 
instance, when a saying was common 
throughout the West to the effect that one 
must never kill a porcupine, because it was 
the only animal which could be run down 
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and killed with a club, thus perhaps saving 
some lost prospector or surveyor from 
starvation. 

States passed laws protecting the 
beasts—many of those laws still remain 
upon the statute books, But the old saying, 
among the well-informed, at least, has 
passed out of existence. 

On the trail last summer, Jack Nanker- 
vis and I passed through several districts 
which had been visited by forest fires. We 
passed through other districts which had 
been visited by porcupines, and the damage 
seemed to be just about as great. Tree 
after tree—by the hundred—stood dead, 
while about their trunks or upon their 
limbs were marks of white, where the long, 
gnawing teeth of the porkies—they pro- 
trude from the lower jaw like curved 
chisels—had cut off the bark over the en- 
tire circumference. Acre after acre—timber 
that had been deadened that a spiny crea- 
ture might glut himself with bark. As for 
alfalfa—Fred Alispaw, a ranchman in 
Western Colorado, and myself wandered in 
his alfalfa fields one day, fields that other- 
wise would have been a glory to the eye, 
but which showed lanes and trails and tre- 
mendous expanses of down grass as though 
a herd of cattle had wallowed there. 

“Stock break in on you, Fred?” I asked. 


Migratory Quills 


“Nope,” he answered. “Porkies.” Then, 
with a little catch of pathos: “I wouldn’t 
even kick about that, though, if they 
hadn’t killed my dog.” 

Just why it is that a dog cannot keep 
away from a porcupine is more than the 
average person can understand. Whip a 
ranch dog for stealing eggs and he’ll stay 
away from the henroost. Chastise him for 
chasing the stock and as a rule he’ll stop it. 
But do everything in the world to cure him 
of fooling around porcupines—and he’ll go 
right back and do it all over again. One 
night two years ago a friend and myself, 
upon the back porch of a ranch house, the 
lantern gleaming dully above us, worked for 
two hours over a dog. He had met a por- 
cupine that evening, and the porcupine had 
rolled himself into a ball. There had been 
the usual dog investigation—an attack— 
and now, struggling in the grip of my 
ranchman friend, he presented himself as 
an animal pincushion. There were quills 
in his nose, quills in his lips, in his tongue, 
even deep in his throat—quills which could 
be removed only by the slow and torturous 
process of yanking each one out separately 
with a pair of pliers. Once a quill is im- 
bedded, it is there to stay until sheer force 
of muscle removes it. 

At last we got them all out, and a grate- 
ful dog whined about us and rubbed against 
our legs. He had been quilled before, but 
never seriously, and we gave thanks that 
at last he had received a sufficient dose to 
cause him to stop and think the next time 
he met an enemy of this sort. Three weeks 
later there sounded a shot from the lower 
meadow, and when the ranchman came in, 
his coyote gun hanging loose in the bend 
of his arm, he bore the air of dejection that 
only a man who has lost something beloved 
can show. 

“Had to kill Jack,” he said as I met him. 
“Tt didn’t do any good—that other dose. 
I ran out a porkie down there and he was 
on it ina minute. We never could have got 
them out—he’d even swallowed part of 
the hide, quills and all, before I could drag 
him off.” 

For they never stop, those quills, once 
they are sent forth upon their journey. 

Over by Craig last summer, a veterinary 
friend of mine performed a post-mortem 
upon a cow which had died under myste- 
rious circumstances. When he reached the 
brain he found the cause—a porcupine 
quill, which had entered the body of the 
beast, probably at the nose, and worked 
onward until it reached a vital organ. Nor 
is this an unusual cage; the death of horses, 
of cattle and of sheep happens quite fre- 
quently with a porcupine quill as the fatal 
instrument. 
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A queer instrument of torture, that quill; 
with tiny barbs at its point, much like those 
of a fishhook, and built to take advantage 
of the actions of the muscles as they cringe 
from the pain of its entrance. Thus the very 
efforts of the body to escape the thing which 
has penetrated it form a means for that 
quill to keep working onward, even to sur- 
prising distances. 

A hunter friend of mine knows no stop- 
ping, once he starts after gray wolves or 
coyotes, even to crawling into their dens 
after them. The home of such a beast is 
usually sprinkled generously with porcu- 
pine quills, since those animals have a love 
for porky flesh and have, to this end, evolved 
a method of killing them by rolling them on 
their backs and attacking them in the chest 
and stomach, which are unprotected. Then 
to the den for feasting, and the hunter was 
accustomed to the exquisite pleasure of 
yanking porcupine quills from his hands 
and wrist with every sally against an enemy. 

Oneevidently escaped him. Shortly after- 
ward pains began in the right side of his 
chest. Then they moved over to his left 
shoulder, thence into the left arm and to 
the elbow. At last a red spot made its ap- 
pearance, with a tiny black speck in its 
center. 

“Wonder where I got that splinter?”’ the 
hunter asked himself, and began to dig. 
The next day he got it out—a porcupine 
quill, an inch and a half long, which evi- 
dently had worked its way across his entire 
body! 

This should make the porcupine a rather 
unpopular beast. It is, except from a stand- 
point of food. For the trapper will tell you 
that, properly cooked, a young porcupine 
doesn’t go bad at all. But for that matter, 
neither does bear meat. 

The bear is not by nature a predatory 
animal. Often he’s blamed for many crimes 
he doesn’t commit. But that usually hap- 
pens when a ranchman comes upon him 
feeding upon the carcass of a beef that has 
been killed by a mountain lion and takes it 
for granted that the bear itself committed 
the murder. 

When a government hunter starts after 
a bear, he must be accused, tried and con- 
victed before the traps are set—for bears 
are still game, to be preserved for the rifle 
of the sportsman, if possible, rather than 
that of the professional hunter. After all, 
bears, in the main, are pretty good folks as 
long as they are in their native haunts. 
Put them in captivity, or in too close 
proximity with humans, and they are treach- 
erous, dangerous brutes, comical and enter- 
taining one minute and ripping the daylights 
out of an overzealous Nature lover the next. 


Thrown fora Loss 


For the person who believes that the bear 
is a clumsy, lumbering creature is badly 
mistaken. He can be as swift as lightning; 
a paw can swipe one so rapidly that its 
course can hardly be seen, and the blow is 
like that of a pile driver. Last summer, over 
on the Rabbit Ear, a sheep herder came 
back to his camp to find it muchly dis- 
turbed, evidently by a bear. An ardent be- 
liever in the slowness and clumsiness of the 
brute, he waited for it the next night, his 
armament consisting of a sheep knife. It 
was only a small black bear, at that, hardly 
larger than a mastiff. Its portion of the 
fight consisted of two blows, merely deliv- 
ered in passing, as it were. The last I heard 
of the sheep herder, he was in a hospital at 
Rawlins, Wyoming, not expected to live. 

He’s a fighter, is the bear—the fiercest 
fighter that the hills know, once he swings 
into action; enough of a fighter, in fact, to 
make history in the mountains. The man 
who survives a hand-to-hand struggle with 
a bear is far more famed than the wildest 
two-gun man that the West could offer. 
Bill Poronteau, for instance. 

We rode the trail last summer, the one 
where Bill Poronteau fought it out with the 
silvertip more than thirty years ago, myself 
and Jack Nankervis, who, years later, put 
a bullet between the eyes of one of the cubs 
which caused one of the greatest ia 
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in mountain history. From the 1 
the ancient trail leading down fi; 
kee Doodle Lake, we saw the sligh} 
where it all had occurred, and like ) 
waxworks, we halted and looked . 
who were fortunate enough to gee 
“where Bill Poronteau fought th} 
That means something, out here in | 
it was one of those struggles gen 
scribed as epic. 
Not that Bill had intendedit, Tl 
ing he had saddled his horse, rid, 
the hill from Central City down j 
Jenny Lind Creek and up into Sou| 
der Park on the shoulder of the C0) | 
divide, on a search for deer. He, 
horse and started forth, suddenly {, 
a noise in the brush and to knee] 
might investigate. | 
Two silvertip cubs were there, ' 
teau gazed for a second, then whi, 
frenzy of fear. Rising to the ri, 
hurtling toward him with the spi| 
tackling football player, was the | 
mother! 


The Battle of the Centu 


There was no time for the rj 
stant and thetremendous form 
upon him, to knock him far to 
bring him breathless against 
which he clung with grim deg 
was a law of hunting—as Por 
it—to struggle with every aton 
against the possibility of being 
bear’s grasp, and he intended 
as long as his muscles lasted. T! 
on. But not to seize him. She 
ing, and put her paws on his 
though resting herself. And 
stood, a rifleless man, an angry s]| 
while the seconds passed like hot 
while 

Poronteau’s right hand began t) 
ever so slowly for his hunting knife— | 
twoinches. Then the action was notic 
with a spasm of speed, the bear see} 
attack at a dozen places at once. She | 
his arm, tearing it like the slashing of | 
She pulled him down, and then, he} 
mouth opening, took his head in itas | 
to crush his skull. But something) 
vened—a blow from Poronteau’s | 
driven with all the force that a de: 
man could know and ripping a gash | 
silvertip’s vitals for more than a foot | 
the enemy, crazed by pain, sought to ‘ 
her hold on his head. But her tee | 
dug deep by now. As she pulled bai | 
scalp of the man loosened, to be | 
farther, farther. But he continued t¢: 
bleeding from a dozen tooth and 
marks, but still slashing and drivin j 
his knife. 

They tumbled together to the gi| 
Then with a great groan the bear | 
caught him up and threw him a doze ' 
against a tree, where he sank, a kn¢: 
located from the impact. After that, q | 
for minutes, for a half hour. At lasta | 
man crawled to his horse, and in som | 
culean fashion managed, in spite ol! 
dislocated knee, to mount it. Three | 
later the men at a little sawmill s/ 
ghastly thing rolling in thesaddle, asa): 
following the homing instinct, moveds | 
up Jenny Lind Creek. It was the sem) 
scious Poronteau, and they took him 
dress his wounds, care for him. | 

We passed that sawmill last aeons 
is only so much rotting wood now; thi 
itself long has disappeared. But the | 
of Poronteau’s bear lives on in the hu! 
annals of the hills. A 

“Things like that scare a fellow, 
Jack Nankervis, as our pack.train plo! 
slowly by the mill. ‘Now when I saw 
silvertip—the one that’d been a cub ‘ 
Poronteau got mauled—it sort of sé 
shiver down my back. I just had to} 
him between the eyes.” _ | 

“But how did you know it was the cv| 
I asked. ce? 

“Oh, Bill identified him,” said J 
“You see, Poronteau lived. All tore up. 
he lived just the same. One place, at | 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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The lowest cost 
per mile of tire 
service — 


E are often asked how it 

f happens that every shop 

that sells tires has a good word to 

say for Mansfields, even when they 
jo not have them for sale. 


Trade opinion is always in- 
‘ormed opinion. 


The recognition of quality is 
commonly universal among those 
qualified to judge expertly. 


And the qualified judge will 
rarely pronounce false judgment 
even if it may seem to be to his 
personal advantage to do so. 


Only outstanding quality wins 
a unanimous verdict—the least 
doubt permits a judgment in favor 
of self-interest. 


It is significant that tire talk 


Recognition 


among tire people centers more 
and more around Mansfield. 


Recognition of quality leadership 
automatically makes it the stand- 
ard of all comparison. 


Among tire people the test of 
tire quality and value is an exact 
and positive one—the best tire is 
the tire that delivers the lowest 
cost per mile of tire service. 


It is on this basis that Mansfield 
wins the verdict of qualified judges 
of tire value. 


The lowest cost per mile of 
service means extra miles without 
extra cost. 


Low cost distribution by the 
great Hardware Wholesalers of 
the country pays for the extra 
miles you get in Mansfield Tires. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE @ RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


a 


fe Cost of Distribution is Lower~The Standard of Quality is Higher 
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~and all they di 
was bend the handle’ 


Four brawny boys in our wrench 
foundry once put a pipe on the end 
of an 18-inch stittson and swung on 
it,—to see what would happen. The 
wrench handle bent, as tough steel 
should. The heavyweight committee 
got tired and fell off. But the stiLLson 
never budged a tooth. 

A real sTILLSON always gives warn- 
ing by bending before it breaks. It 
took four big men to bend this one. 
Any mechanic who risks his neck 
on high scaffolding knows what that 


means. 


i i World - Plants at Boston, 


But most men look for the sTiLLSON 
trade-mark (on the top jaw) just to 
make sure of getting a husky tool that 
will turn anything and will probably 
last until their grandchildren need it 
more than they do. The 10-inch 
wrench is the handiest size. 


STILLSON’ 


WALWORTH CO., Boston, Mass. - 
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An actual test 
of an I8 inch 
STILLSON 


STILLSON*, like Walworth, is a trade-mark and 
registered by its owner —the 
—in the U. S. Patent Office, 
and in foreign countries. 


Walworth Company 
in the several states, 


ORTH 


Distributors in Principal Cities of the 
Greensburg, Pa., Kewanee, IIl., and Attalla, Ala, 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
where a man was tougher’n a bear, because 
they found the old she brute deader’n a 
doornail. Yep, Bill took just one look at 
that bear of mine and said, ‘It’s the picture 
of his mother.’ And he ought to know. He 
was close enough to that old she devil!” 

This is going some in the way of identifi- 
cation. It also should be evidence that a 
bear, once it is dragged from its usual placid 
existence, is a worthy and a wily foeman. 

“Do you know,” said Bill Caywood laste 
summer, “‘I tried for three months to get a 
big bear that was bothering around here. 
He’dkill cattle, he’d killsheep—even horses. 
I set trap after trap for him and it didn’t do 
a bit of good. Then I found out he was a 
digger. 

“Now there are a lot of things to find out 
about an animal when you start after him— 
whether he’s a digger or a gummer or a 
scratcher or anything of that kind. A dig- 
ger, for instance, is an animal that always 
wants to dig around whatever he’s investi- 
gating and sort of find out about it from the 
bottom up. A gummer’s an old animal, 
coyote or wolf, that’s chawed and bit until 
his teeth are worn clear down to his gums, 
and he ain’t good for pullin’ down cattle 
any more. A good fresh wolf can hamstring 
a cow brute, just like that, and cut the ten- 
don of Achilles or bite off the tail—bob- 
tailin’, it’s called—like it’d been done with 
a cleaver, But a gummer—well, he just 
champsand champs—I’yeseen cattle that’d 
been literally choked to death. But about 
that bear 

“T fooled around with him and found 
that whenever I set out a long log for a tog- 
gle—a weight, you know, attached to the 
trap—he’d just walk that log to the end, 
then turn and dig under the trap an’ reveal 
it, then go about his business. So I just set 
myself down and thought. The next night 
I set out a trap. with two logs, one of ’em 
concealed and acting as the toggle and the 


other one layin’ in plain sight and not bein’ 
of any use at all except as a decoy. Well, he 
walked that log and stepped off at the end, 
just like he’d always done. Only one trou- 
ble about it all. I’d moved the trap to the 
end of the log and he’d stepped into it. Got 
to think of those things when you’re out- 
guessin’ animals.” 


Al Gage to the Coyote 


During such an outguessing, yourun into 
queer things—an example, for instance, of 
the balancing power of animals. During 
the chase of a large bear last summer, 
trapped and dragginga twenty-eight-pound 
trap and a hundred-pound toggle, a hunter 
found where he had ascended a quaking- 
asp sapling to within a few feet of the top. 
That sapling was not five inches thick at its 
base and could easily have been bent by the 
weight of a human being. Yet the straight- 
ness of the claw marks showed that the bear 
had ascended nearly to the top, pulling with 
it a dead weight of one hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds, turned around and come 
down again without having even slightly 
bent the tree! 

So it goes in the business of animal sleuth- 
ing—watching habits, individualizing the 
catch, and profiting by that individualiza- 
tion and by every weakness. When the hun- 
ter, for instance, hears in lambing time that 
a gray wolf has broken forth and is raiding 
the sheep herds, he doesn’t begin looking at 
once for a gray wolf as a quarry. Instead, 
he looks for the beast that may become 
wolflike about that time—a female coyote 
with young. Day after day he searches the 
country for a disused badger hole, tempora- 
rily occupied as an apartment by a mother 
coyote. Usually hefindsit. Then he reaches 
for a stick, places it in the entrance, hangs 
his glove on it, departs, and at his leisure 
returns with his rifle. He knows the mother 
will be there. As long as that human scent 
is at the doorway of her apartment, she will 
neither leave nor pass it to rescue her young, 
remaining instead in the vicinity, an easy 
prey for the hunter. Her killing accom- 
plished, he reaches in the hole, drags out 
the pups and kills them. 


/ 
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In fact the coyote, though wily) 
measure, is not the marvelous be 
fiction has made of it. True, a; 
gades assume a great degree of | 
True too, the coyote is the Most 
of all predatory animals. @ 

Hunters have found evidences! 
deer have been run down after | 
relay race, in which one coyote 
lead until exhausted, then gives 
fresh runner. He will invade mi 
the eggs of water birds—where th\ 
ing food there will be the coyote, 

But if there really is a gray Ww. 
vicinity, then the hunters’ eyes 1 
animal worth sleuthing after, they’ 
For to the hunter the gray wolf 
the same position in predatory ay | 
that the elephant does in the cirey, 
animals may be vicious or comical| 
this or that or the other eyidenc| 
sonality. But the gray wolf has 4 

“Why, I’ve caught wolves an’ | 
alive that’d be just as gentle as a. 
said Bill Caywood from his stump, 
his damp cabin—“‘act like they at 
metodeath. But just let adogcom). 
and let me pet that dog—say, th’ 
him in a minute and slash me, toc 
got a chance, they’re just that jea | 

“Yep, they’vegot everything, gra| 
have. Jealousy and greed and love; 
and all them things that folks hay 
sense? Never forget-one time whi. 
overanxious to get one of ’em. Th’ 
to be an old wolf that ran from) 
Creek to the Flat-Tops. A lone 
was—worked all by himself, you 
Everybody was trying to get him-| 
a bad actor. Why, Bob Coates ha_| 
line set out for him two hundred mi | 
But it didn’t do any good. That | 
kept right on working, and he got t | 
tation of being able to duck out of i} 
that could be set for him. 


Then the Hammer Fell 


“Well, when they put me on hi | 
joined up with two other wolves, 
one and a big one; so, seein’ this | 
case I thought maybe I’d be able to | 
by trail trappin’—you know, stud) | 
their gaits from their marks in the t| 
figurin’ just about the places whe | 
usually put down their feet and putti | 
there to snag ’em. But it didn’t | 
good. Them wolves finally got ;| 
wouldn’t travel on the trail at all, | 
had to be somethin’ else done. 

“Well, after I’d worked a long 
got the small one, but those two b| 
kept right on the job. Sometimes’ 
bust loose on a rampage and kill as n| 
six head of cattle in one night, an | 
was me, trailin’ around and tryin’ ti 
out some little weakness that’d nz! 
Then finally I found it out—the | 
was a digger. When I set my traps tl! 
time I got ’em both. 

“Thatis”’—and Billgrinned—“Iti! 
em. But I wasn’t through. The §} 
one, he stayed put where the tra| 
nailed him, but the big one lit out, ¢| 
after him, trailin’ him horseback. 1! 
a broken ankle an’ it wasn’t well y| 
was about all I could do to get around. 
after a long time I see him raise up, | 
dropped off my horse to get a shot. | 
couldn’t see him then, and stood Ww} 
there, cussin’ my luck, when all of as} 
he raised up right in front of me! | 

“T never did see a wolf that |! 
meaner’n he did. I raised my gu’ 
yanked at the hammer to pull it bac 
my heart gave a kind of a thump. |) 
stuck tighter’n sixty, and that ro 
seemed to know it. I couldn’t run wit ! 
broken ankle, and I couldn’t get t! 
horse, and I couldn’t pull back the ha 
of that gun—while that big old boy ke. 
eyes straight on me and his tail stucl 
and he kept comin’ step after step,’ 
after step. If he’d have rushed at me’ 
have got me. But he didn’t. He 
walked slow and steady, right for me-| 
then that hammer let go! Didn't take! 
for me to shoot, either,” said Bill qu’ 
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The NEW MARMON TWO-PASSENGER COUPE, with rumble seat. 


Tue New MARMON VICTORIA, for four, and the Two ; 
Passenger Coupe (with rumble seat) are produced by one of 
the leading custom builders, yet they are grouped among the 
New Marmon Standard Closed Cars. Combining intimate 
charm and extraordinary grace of line with a surprising de- thé 
gree of roominess, on the famous Marmon chassis, they 
| have won instant popularity as the personal cars of active 
| men and women. We suggest that you compare them with N F W MV A [2 M C) N 


all other coupe designs, both foreign and domestic, as to 
99 


distinction and appointment as well as to value. fof . 
. ad 700 | 
MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY : INDIANAPOLIS 
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—— Your Speedometer can 
tell you a wonderful 
story of Brunswick 
quality. Why not give 
it an Opportunity? 


BRUNSWICK TIRE CORP. 
eAkron, Ohio 


mow 
gn a type of service from 
the Brunswick Distrib- 
utor that doubles the 
value of your investment. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 


up-to-date, as you say. But the moment 
I walked in I knew things were going to be 
different. The place was all dolled up—a 
new desk with a glass top and nothing on it 
but an inkwell and a blotter, in the room 
that used to be Mr. Stack’s. That’s part 
of the newfangled con game in business, 
you know. You’re supposed to be so effi- 
cient that nothing has time to accumulate 
on your desk. You’re supposed to be a 
fashion plate, like these pictures of ready- 
made clothes in the advertisements, and you 
give everybody the glad hand and a snappy 
line of talk. Oh, I could see them looking 
me over and setting me down as a hayseed! 
Ill admit I ought to have had a shave be- 
fore I went to see them, but they haven’t 
got sense enough to realize that I jumped 
right off the train and hustled to the office 
so as not to lose any time.” 

Mrs. Flagstead winced slightly. She had 
the picture in her mind clearly, and it hurt 
her. She resolved upon a bold effort: 

“Horace, dear, don’t you think it would 
really be better for you if you were just a 
bit more careful of your dress and appear- 
ance? Of course you know best, but I’ve 
wondered ae 

Flagstead glowered terribly. ‘‘That’s it! 
You’ve got the same point of view. Work 
doesn’t count for anything nowadays. Ex- 
perience is no good. All you’ve got to do is 
to put on glad rags and throw a front. No, 
sir! By jingoes!”’ Flagstead, conscious of 
his wounded esteem, was pounding the arm 
of the chair vigorously. “It isn’t so, Annie! 
I can take you right around in my territory 
and show you a hundred of your young 
swell dressers and glad-handers that aren’t 
making their salt. It may work in the big 
cities, but you can’t fool my customers. 
They want the goods delivered. They 
don’t stop to look at the color of my neck- 
tie. They don’t ask me to dust off my shoes 
with a silk handkerchief every five min- 
utes. No, sir! They know when’ tell ’em 
a thing it’s so. They know when I sell ’em 
anything it’s good. And what I sell stays 
sold. And no bad bills, either. Let ’em 
send out a he-flapper into my territory and 
see how far he gets.”’ 

“You’ve had a hard week, dear,” said 
the wife tenderly, coming over and sitting 
on the arm of the chair and putting her 
arms around Flagstead. ‘I’m sorry I said 
that, Horace. Of course you know best, 
dear. And you don’t have to tell me that 
you have hundreds of friends in the busi- 
ness who would do anything for you. We 
know it, don’t we, Alice? There’s only one 
daddy like ours in the world.” 

The reaction from his nervous wounded 
feelings swept over Flagstead and he could 
have wept. It had been a hard week in- 
deed. It was the hardest week of his life, 
for the wheels that had kept him on his 
smooth, easy track of business life had 
jumped the rails, without warning and 
without a wrecking crew in sight to help 
him back. 

When he started out on Sunday evening 
to get back to the job, Flagstead was 
calmer and resigned. He knew now what 
he should do. He had thought on the pre- 
vious Friday of throwing up the job and 
looking for something else. Of course he 
knew he couldn’t do that. He must stick 
and show them. They. could replace him 
with a live wire; they’d be glad to get him 
back on his territory again. Let the live 
wires walk in on Joe Fitch or Frank Pres- 
ton or Wallace Verney and see what kind 
of writing they could do! His friends were 
friends. He could dress ‘in potato sacking 
or wear a pink hat with a green parrot on 
it, and they’d ask him home to dinner with 
them just the same. Oh, yes, he’d stick 
until they gave him the high sign. And 
then—well, he wasn’t antediluvian yet. 

In the course of thirty years Flagstead 
had achieved a schedule of visits which 
amounted almost to a scientific achieve- 
ment. No railroad time-table maker was 
more accurate or inevitable. The young 


salesman, new toa territory and t} 
tomers, does a lot of aimless, tim| 
jumping from point to point, | 
made every move count. Long 
ance had given him the inside | 
every big buyer in the district, i 
for instance, in advance that f 
Jameson, of Jameson & Birch, }j 
away to the bedside of a Sick | 
Jameson did all the buying for | 
Presto! A little correction of longi. 
latitude and the shift was made, | 
come across from Bellair to New. 
one hour with Jameson the follow), 
and hit the main line again at Go| 
No time wasted and the schedule || 
intact. That was Flagstead! [tf 
know-how and the personal touc | 
pressed, he could use the tele 
though he didn’t favor it—and th | 
the other end, instead of saying, “| 
no, I guess there isn’t anything, 
the name again?” would bark oy)’ 
hello, Horace! How’s the boy? (. 
pencil handy?” 
At Cavendish, Flagstead ay } 
with the mail. Another yellow ¢: 
with the name of the firm in the! 
Flagstead opened it with the C0 j 
that it was going to make him sick | 
mildly. But there was nothing | 
quarrel with. It was just a cheer} 
letter, wishing him the best of iy 
containing a tip, modestly suggest)’ 
a possible new customer in Wells | 
Flagstead stuck it in his pocket ca 
“T don’t mind a quiet tip now | 
he said to himself, with urbai| 
confidence. ‘I don’t claim to knoy 
thing. If these people will recogni | 
own limitations I’ll admit mine. 1; 
over and see those people when 
Portland.” And he reflected how | 
he had ever received from the hon| 
during his years of service. It 
meant, of course, that he did have } 
ritory in his vest pocket. It is hari 
essary to tell grandmothers how | 
eggs. - || 
From Portland, when he arrive; | 
Flagstead slipped over to Wells | 
and did the new hardware store th 
of a visit. The owners proved to 
young men with a good financial | 
and unusually attractive shop w\| 
They had opened up since his last | 
Portland. Flagstead went into th! 
with the perfect assurance that he | 
take away a fine order. He took awa | 
ing but the conviction that the new | 
were a couple of decadent sapheai 
would not last long. To talk toa | 
experience as they did! He’d se| 
fricasseed on the equator before he. 
go in that place again! He had been | 
enough to try to give them the benefi| 
years of experience, and they had | 
him! That was the new generation’ 
ing up! Fatheads and four-flushers. | 
was the reason he never paid much | 
tion to the new fly-by-nights in thi’ 
ness. He sat down that night and ¥! 
scathing opinion about Waldo & Fe! 
and inclosed it in the order envelopé 
At Peterboro, three days afte’ 
there was a home-office letter waiti| 
him at the hotel. “Now, what’s or! 
minds?’’ He opened the envelope at | 
covered that young Waldo, the saj’ 
who had been so fresh to him, was @'! 
of Jesse Quinn, of Quinn & Schwart) 
It was for this reason that Quinn ha | 
him the tip. Mr. Quinn was not writ! 
the scolding vein, but he had somt! 
gestions to make: 


“Dear friend Flagstead: I’m sorn,’ 
didn’t get along better with Waldo &' 
guson. Won’t you please write me ©) 
what happened? I’ve always been ¢ 
opinion that Arthur Waldo was a fine 
courteous and businesslike. Don't! 
understand me, Mr. Flagstead, but 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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with SAFETY CHASSIS 


Vhy ate 1923, cats worth 
so much less than 1924 cars ? 


Emarket value of the average 1923 model is far 
lw that of the 1924 model. Between the cars of 
jars there is amuch greater difference in value than 
a’s difference in date of production usually means. 


riwer, of course, is that 1924 saw the general 
in of four-wheel brakes and balloon tires, 
milly depressing the value of models not so 


11. We believe that history is 
11g to repeat itself between the 
£926 conventional chassis de- 
nl those of the years to come. 


Janced engineering ushered in 
eNEW STUTZ Safety Chassis, 
ig a much lower center of 
ynd thusaccomplishing greater 

ng roadability, has set new 
ls. 


aic changes in chassis construc- 
uigurated by The NEW STUTZ 
day exclusive in The NEW 
7 will probably be copied here- 
), manufacturers of other fine 


yuld mean that the market or 
ii value of those models built 


ae 
Lae | 


© 
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Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90 H. P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 


Six body styles, designed and constructed under the supervision of 
Brewster of New York. All closed bodies automatically ventilated. 


on old, conventional lines would suffer, just as that of 
1923 cars has suffered in comparison with 1924 four- 
wheel braking, balloon-tire equipped cars. 


“Protect your investment for the future 


Today you are not purchasing an automobile for one 
year. You are looking to that, investment as seriously 
as though it were an.investment for income. 


Protect your investment by buying a 
car that will be modern andup-to-date 
two. years from now. 


Even though you may not be able to 
get immediate delivery of a NEW 
STUTZ, remember, that in buying 
this car today you are really getting 
an automobile that is years in advance 
of current conventional design. 


Is it not safer for you to perhaps wait 
for delivery, and secure this modern 
car, than to take the chance that 
your investment will be seriously 
depreciated a year hence? 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. - - ~- Indianapolis 


FULL 
HEAD 
ROOM 


FULL ROAD 
CLEARANCE 
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The highest-grade oil in the world 
Official Insignia of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 

Permit No. 50 


Whatever Car You Drive 
Whatever Oil You Use 


HERE ARE SEVEN FACTS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


] The purpose of all motor oils is 
to lubricate. 


Quaker State Medium is all lu- 
bricant—100%. So every gallon 
of Quaker State Medium gives 
you at least a quart more of 
useful lubricant than any or- 
dinary motor oil. 

Quaker State Medium costs no 
more by the season than the oil 
you now use—and it costs a lot 
less in repair bills. 

For twelve years Quaker State 


Medium has set such remarkable 


undesirable elements at thet records of performance that it is recom- 
mended for use by the makers of many 


b I 
finery—they’re not left for your of our best-known cars—among others 


engine to struggle with and UAKER ST4A7,, Franklin, Wills Sainte Claire, and 
burn up. a = Rolls-Royce. 


Their ability to do so depends on 
the amount of useful lubricants 
they contain. 

Ordinary motor oils contain from 
25% to 30% of elements of little 
or no lubricating value in your 
motor. 


Quaker State Medium Motor Oil, 
by a special, exclusive super- 
refining process, gets rid of these 


TRADE MARK 


OlLs is GREASES 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
OIL CITY, PA. ’ 


LIGHT AUTO OIL 


P7PRESSED pisT; 
WAX PRESSES 


CRACKED PAR-ATITITIL 
PARAE DIST. 4 STILL 


TAKING OUT 25%, 

OR MORE, OF NON-VISCOUS 
MATTER OF LITTLE OR NO 
VALUE FOR LUBRICATING 
AN INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
MOTOR. 


QUAKER STATES 
SUPER 
FILTER 


COMMERCIAL REFINING } 
STOPS HERE-A MIXTURE OF 
LIGHT AUTO OIL AND BRIGHT QUAKER STATE'S 
STOCK CONTAINING 26 %, SUPER 

EOF NON-VISCOUS 
MATTER OF LITTLE OR NO aud UT) 
LUBRICATING VALUE IN 
YOUR MOTOR 


600%. st SETTLER BRIGHT STOCK 
EAM REFINED {FILTER}. FitteRED STOCK 4) oo ruck 


Let us send you a large chart which explains in detail why there’s 
an extra quart in every gallon of Quaker State Medium Motor Oil. 
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you stopped to consider that perhaps, being 
so long on your territory and having so 
many old customers who know you and 
your ways, the same methods you use 
with them might not be so effective with 
strangers? I merely make this suggestion 
for you to mull over. 

“There is another thing, Mr. Flagstead, 
which has been on my mind and Mr. 
Schwartzkopf’s. It is a rather delicate mat- 
ter, and I hope you will accept it in the 
spirit with which I speak. Understand, 
please, that we don’t want to interfere in 
your personal affairs or ask you to change 
your habits to suit our tastes. But from a 
purely business standpoint, do you not 
think a salesman does well to be careful of 
his personal appearance? I write this with 
great hesitation. I know you are a family 
man, with considerable expense, and you 
have not been too generously treated by 
the company, as we told you when you 
were here. It would give us a great deal of 
pleasure if you would use the inclosed 
check, sent with our friendliest wishes, for 
the purpose indicated by my suggestion 
above. We can’t help feeling that a shabby 
salesman is really a reflection upon his 
house.” 


With the letter was a eheck for one hun- 
dred dollars. The check fluttered to the 
floor, and Flagstead, his face crimson, sat 
stiffly gazing upon the typewritten words, 
gone numb in every muscle. 

“The pups!” was all he could articulate. 
And as those two words came readily 
enough, he repeated them: “The pups! 
The pups!” 

Without further reflection, Flagstead 
stooped over, picked up the check, stared 
at it and then thrust it mechanically into a 
waistcoat pocket. Then he began to laugh, 
a hollow, manufactured laugh—the laugh 
of a man who can say triumphantly to a 
doctor, after a bad diagnosis, “Just as I 
told you!” It was just as he had told 
everybody. He couldn’t work for these 
people. They were not his kind. Every 
move ‘they made tended to upset and hu- 
miliate him. If they meant well, then they 
were fools. But it looked as though they 
were simply trying to put the skids under 
him, gently and surreptitiously. Further- 
more, only gross, egotistic boors would 
insult a decent man by making him the ob- 
ject of charity. ‘‘The pups!” He’d show 
them! ; 

Flagstead wrote two letters, and tore 
them up. They weren’t sarcastic enough. 
The English language didn’t contain words 
that could do justice to his thoughts. There 
ought to be more words which, on impact, 
would raise a whip welt. Finally the sage 
decision arrived—to write no letter at all. 
The check would be destroyed after he had 
shown it to Annie and Alice—to make his 
point clear. It would never be collected. 
That would sufficiently show how a gentle- 
man could administer a rebuke. 

Naturally Horace Flagstead had a poor 
week of business. He sagged. He had 
never allowed himself, so far as he knew, to 
degenerate into a mere taker of orders. It 
had been his hobby, even, to plug for one 
specialty after another, with his regular 
customers—those with whom he felt com- 
pletely at ease. But this week he had no 
vim, no belief, no heart. And he talked a 
good deal, with those he felt he could con- 
fide in, about his troubles. 

Saturday night found Flagstead at Hor- 
nell, at the most northern point of his ter- 
ritory. He couldn’t get home that week. 
He settled himself at the hotel, sat around 
the lobby sourly, wished he had been a 
plumber, a hodcarrier or some decent arti- 
san, instead of a traveling salesman, and 
didn’t even have the necessary courage to 
write home. 

“Well, another week of it!” Flagstead 


_ told himself gloomily when he came down 


to breakfast Monday morning. “It’s about 


| time for another one of those sweet letters.” 


He guessed correctly. The clerk had a 


| sheaf of mail for him, and one of the letters © 


was the familiar long yellow envelope. 


“Why spoil my breakfast?” gro, 
stead. “It can wait.” His fing, 
to open it as it lay beside his p), 
breakfast, but it was not until hy, 
out and seated himself in a 
chair by the front window, lights 
and put his feet on the brass ya} 
that he slit the yellow envelope. 
Having read the letter at t| 
Horace Flagstead squinted at it, | 
amazed “Well, I’ll ”” And 
carefully went through it again. ) 
laid his head back against th 
cushion, grinned at the ceiling | 
his eyes wearily. | 
“Well, I hand it to them!” 3 
stead, more than half aloud. “7. 
up some great stuff. But that’s ¢/| 
“Did you speak to me?” asked : 
chap, evidently a salesman, t) 
away. 
“Eh? What? Oh, no, I was {| 
myself. But, say, are you in ¢| 
game?” 
The other man nodded, and s, 
letter in Flagstead’s lap, asked | 
“Kick from the firm?” 
“Kick? I don’t know. Idon’tk| 
thing any more. I suppose it), 
though it’s worded like a bunc| 
flowers. My expense bills ——® | 
“Oh, is that all?” laughed the! 
man. “That’s nothing. I 
every month or so. They 
thing. I forget ’em.”’ 
“This letter says my exp 
big enough. I don’t spend 
The other salesman 
amused. ‘‘Ha! That’s pret 
see anyone getting a letter 
like to have the moving-pi 
that stunt.” He walked awa 
stead read his letter again: 


“Dear friend Flagstead: 
running through the exp 
the past year, and either 
some mistake made in fili 


bantam-weight spender of the 
last week’s expense bill, just a 1} 
indicate the latter explanation. 
you doit? Are you getting a speci | 
hotels, or are you sleeping in the p| 
how many times do you eat per dii | 
“Seriously, Flagstead, we don’ | 
stand it. We knew that your late e1 | 
were careful with their money, but | 
believe they intended you to beo | 
Hundred Neediest Cases. You h| 
down rooms at $1.50. If there > 
hotel rooms left in the world at $' 
don’t want our sales force to sleep | 
Do you walk your grips from thes | 
the hotel? And where do you | 
Thursdays for $1.10 for three mee’ 
can’t find that you have ever spent 
for entertainment. | 
“This may seem like a queer ]! 
make, but to our way of thinking it’ 
a good deal. You aren’t half livin 
stead, if these bills represent you p 
The moral effect on you can’t hel 
unfortunate. Cut loose and treat :) 
to some decent rooms and food, | 
reason, and it will show on you} 
You can’t do yourself or us justice’ 
spending some money. Send us a 
pense bill next week, and forget som} 
chicken-feed items. Buy yoursel' 
taxis, and if there’s anything in thos 
of yours worth seeing, show 1 | 
customers. 4 
“Don’t be afraid of hurtin’ 
If your expenses get too 
right here to tell you abou 


\“P.S. Don’t be a tight 
what you spend. It’s what y: 


“Well, I'll be ——="a 
Flagstead, and that was asf 
get. The gigantic 
made him dizzy. He, 
prided himself upon being th 
ing down his expense to the qui 
the company’s money with 1 
that he would treat his ov 

(Continued on Pa g 
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oor Sedan 
i-Cylinder Motor 


cce-Feed Lubrication— 


4 all main bearings, connecting 
rl bearings and camshaft bearings 


~earing Crankshaft 
earing Camshaft 

Jw Velour Upholstery 
iar-Wheel Brakes 

il Balloon Tires 
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F. O. B. Factory 


Five Disc Wheels 

New Mallard Green 
Finish 

Cowl Ventilator 

Cowl Lights 


Rear-vision Mirror 
Curtains 
Transmission Lock 


Aut. Windshield Wiper 
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Costly Car Quality 


Only the Ajax in the $1000 Field 
Has All These Great Features 


It is a matter of actual fact that only among cars far 
higher in price can you duplicate ALL the important 
attractions of the Ajax listed above. 


Not a single other car in the Ajax field has them all. 


And the swiftness with which Ajax sales are climbing 
higher and higher is due directly to this greater 
quality and to a calibre of performance never known 
before in the $1000 class. 


The almost magic rapidity of Ajax acceleration, its 
utter smoothness and quietness, and its supreme 
ability to maintain sustained speed, are beyond any- 
thing ever offered by a car of similar price. 


The truth of it is you need only examine the Ajax 
briefly—and drive it once—to realize sharply just how 
far the Ajax actually does surpass its field—in quality, 
in value and in performance. (3347) 
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BENDIX DRIVE 


ae motor boats of the world, including the 
fastest and finest, have the Eclipse Bendix 
Drive in the electric starting system-—thus as- 
suring the same ease and certainty of starting 
that you enjoy in your automobile. Eclipse 


starter-drives, in their several variations, are 
simple, sturdy and effective—insure maximum 
ease, convenience and dependability in starting 
any gas engine. Throughout the world, “Eclipse 
at Elmira” is known as an authority in this im- 
portant field, and its products 
accepted as standard 


“The Mechanical Hand That Cranks Your Car” 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment on a large majority of 
the world’s automobiles—and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engines. It is the automatic con- 
necting link between your electric starting motor and the engine of your 
automobile—a ‘“‘mechanical hand” that takes hold of the fly-wheel, cranks 
it, and then lets go. Eclipse also starts— 


Trucks Motor Boats 
Buses Coast Guard Vessels 
Tractors Cruisers 

Gasoline Rail Cars 
Gasoline Locomotives 


and all kinds of prime movers 


Fire Apparatus 
Ambulances 
Taxicabs 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N.Y. 


Eclipse Machine Cormpany, Hoboken, N. J. Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont, 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
down for it! To have a whippersnapper 
like Quinn over in Candia tell him how to 
live! It was—well, it was funny. It really 
was. He could do nothing but laugh. 

The laugh, however, did not arrive, be- 
cause it was intercepted by a big rush of 
understanding which swept through Flag- 
stead’s brain. The letter was a fake! That 
is, they wanted to get rid of him—they 
couldn’t find anything else to quarrel 
about, so they dug up this silly matter of 
the expense bill. That must be it! Nosane 
person would really order his employe to 
spend more money and mean it. The 
hundred-dollar insult, the sneering refer- 
ence to clothes, and now the petty prodding 
about his expense bill! It was perfectly 
clear. They were goading him. They 
wanted him to get mad and quit. Probably 
they already had another man groomed for 
the job. 

Flagstead went to the rear of the lobby 
and walked up and down with his hands 
jammed deep in his pockets, steaming. 
Every step he took he grew angrier. Why 
didn’t they come out in the open, like men; 
and fire him? That, at least, would be on 
the level. Suddenly Flagstead began to 
laugh—a helpless, grim kind of laugh, yet 
not without a certain relief. 

“By George!’”’ he muttered. “‘I’ll show 
them! I’ll spend some of their money! I’ll 
send them an expense bill! This is posi- 
tively my last appearance. I’ll go out with 
fireworks! Say, Henry, just a 
minute!”’ 

The hotel proprietor was just coming out 
from behind the desk. 

“Yes, Mr. Flagstead? How are you this 
morning? Everything fine?’”’ 

“Henry,” said Flagstead jerkily, “I 
want to give a little dinner tonight, here in 
the hotel. I want a private room, see? 
There’ll be—let’s see—better plan for 
twenty. We want something good; not 
just an ordinary hotel dinner, but the best 
thing you can do. Right through from soup 
to nuts, understand? This is my celebra- 
tion.”’ 

“Why, I’d be delighted, Mr. Flagstead. 
By the way, I’ve got a new chef since you 
were here last. He’s all right too. Notice 
the food?” 

The food hadn’t made much impression 
on Flagstead. He had been too much de- 
pressed. But he answered, ‘Yes, it’s 
mighty good. Well, Henry, I want you to 
make me out a menu—don’t skimp on the 
expenses; this thing must be done right— 
and show it to me this noon. I’m going to 
have a bunch of my old customers here. 
Remember now, it isn’t a question of 
money. Can’t you get something we don’t 
ordinarily eat up here in the country?” 

“T’ll give you the best dinner ever laid 
on my tables,’’ promised the proprietor. 
“Birthday, I suppose?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Flagstead. “A 
sort of wake.” 

“Wake? Oh, I see. Whose funeral, Mr. 
Flagstead?”’ 

“Mine,” replied Flagstead. 

Then the salesman got busy on the tele- 
phone. As he was putting in the first call 
the fear came that his old customers might 
not be so keen for dinner as he hoped. In 
that case it would be a tragedy. He had a 
terribly vivid vision of himself with two 
or three others, surrounded by oceans of 
food, their voices pitched low so as not to 
echo in an empty room. But after the first 
three calls he made he knew his fears were 
without basis. His old customers, from as 
far away as Baddington, were delighted to 
run over to the party. A banquet, good 
company, something new, something to kill 
the evening—it was sufficient bait. Would 
they come? They would! 

Then a supplementary idea seized Flag- 
stead. He went back to the hotel propri- 
etor and said, ‘Henry, we’ve got to have 
music at that dinner of mine. The way I 
feel, I can’t eat unless the food is set to 
Jazz. Anybody round here you can dig up? 
They’ve got to blow a mean saxophone.” 


The hotel man looked thoughtful. ° 


“That’s going to run you into money,” he 


replied thoughtfully. “TI can get | 
of the nicest pieces you ever heay, 
We have them to dances here,” | 

“Don’t you worry about the. 
Henry. Is my credit good?” 

“No one better, Mr. Flagstead 

“Then go to it—and say, deco | 
little, will you?”’ 

Horace Flagstead puffed his w;, 
the sidewalk, stood irresolutely ay 
then felt in one of his waistcoat! 
His fingers rustled against a eri) 
paper. Flagstead actually blus!| 
had his fingers on the badge of his | 
charity money! But he took a lor} 
and went briskly across the sty. 
men’s furnishing store. The own | 
store had just come in and was ga) 
diously upon the price tags, y, 
whether the goods would moye fa, 
made them higher or lower. 

“T want to get a suit of cloth! 
the hardware salesman. 

“Yes, sir. Step this way, plea; 
something conservative, I suppost’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. | 
anarchist. Something with a littl | 
it. Anything except those new g 
legs.” 

“‘Something—ah—about thirty. 
lars?” said the clothier hopefully, || 
the visitor’s raiment. 

“Thirty-five dollars!” rasped F’ 
“What do you take me for? I wa! 
thing good.” 

“Yes, of course, certainly. Nowth: 

Flagstead helped himself to || 
ready-made suit in the store. Ij) 
slight alterations, and those were }/ 
with top speed. The suit was real | 
ing, looked at in the full light. Itw; 
thing light and checky, with a disc | 
line in it. 

“Yes, sir. Is there anything | 
morning?” 

“T’ve just begun. to buy,” said Fl; 

When he left the clothing store, 
to a shoe store, and from there t | 
ber. Hair trimmed? Yes. Shave | 
close. Massage? A short pause. F | 
had considered men who had th 
massaged in the same category as1' 
wore silk underthings. But he fini! 
mitted to having his face kneac| 
cents’ worth. 

Flagstead did no work that mort! 
did no work that afternoon. About’ 
stood in his hotel room and surve}_ 
self in the cracked mirror. The era‘ | 
mirror annoyed him. He went dow. 
desk and said sternly, “I want | 
room. Haven’t you got somethin ' 
on the front of the house—someth | 
a bath?” 

“The only thing we have,” answ | 
clerk, “is a suite with bath. We: 
dollars for that. But I could let y 
it for five.” , 

“T’ll take it,’ was the answer. | 
up a boy and have him move my st'| 
away.” And it did not eyen 0! 
Horace that he would have pushed | 
baggage truck ordinarily. 

This was better! This mirror 1} 
cracked, and it gave Flagstead a ful } 
portrait instead of a scroochy bus’! 
He did not have to stand on his h- 
see his feet. Horace laughed softly. 

“If they want action I'll give | 
tion,” he murmured, thinking of G' 
Schwartzkopf. ‘I’ll send ’em an‘) 
bill that will knock them for a toucl' 
Nevertheless he was unaffectedly | 
with himself. “Positively the last ‘- 
ance!” he said to the dapper figuré) 
glass. ‘But the star will go out in | 
of glory.” 

“Then the retiring salesman bet 
consider what he should say t0 | 
customers when the time came to sa 
thing. Not a speech, of course. Her} 
a speech maker. But just a few ' 
sincere words, a sort of dignified but’ 
farewell: cat I i 

“You fellows have always teal 
fine; boys, I’ll never forget you. Th 
proudest moment of my life. I ren 

(Continued on Page 8 MS 
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‘Ford Clutch... Runs in Oil... Gives Smooth Action... Long-lived 


The Ford multiple disc clutch, running in oil, 
iS positive in action, yet the smoothest and 
most easily operated type of clutch built. 


So smooth and silent is the action that you 
are scarcely aware the car has a clutch. There 
is no jerking; nothing to overheat or get out 
of order, even under inexpert driving. 


The oil bath assures constant and thorough lubri- 
cation—with films of oil between the plates which 


‘BOUT $290, TOURING $310, 


> YS oss 


COUPE $500, 


Closed car prices include starter and demountable rims. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


soften the engagement and prevent wear. So 
slight is the wear that replacements of clutch 
parts oradjustments are practically never required. 
While more expensive to manufacture, this 
type alone, provides a connecting unit between 
the crankshaft and driving shaft that gives 
the highly efficient, trouble-free operation that 
Ford standards of reliability demand. « »« 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


TUDOR SEDAN $520, 


FORDOR SEDAN $565 
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IN EACH GLASS, THE 


FE RO'M (\RaleP Hee-PoRE*S Hoe GeR Ageia 


HEALTHFUL QUALITIES 


THE SATURDAY 


OF, FRESH FRUIT 


( oe refreshing 


fruit juice drinks 


ALL THE DELICACY of luscious 
grapes fresh from the vine.... 


And all those healthful qual- 
ities of the ripe, fresh fruit, 
which America’s leading die- 
titians say we must have every 
day—are in each glass of 


Welch’s. 


It is the most truly refresh- 
ing of drinks—this pure fruit 
juice. Wherever you go they 
serve Welch’s—coolly inviting 
with chipped ice; or blended, 
perhaps, with ginger ale or 
with other pure fruit juices; 
or fizzing with charged water. 

At soda ,fountains every- 
where you find Welch’s — 
served straight in a fruit juice 
glass or in a tall glass with 
sparkling water. 

And the finest hotels serve 
Welch’s Grape Juice every morn- 


ing for the breakfast fruit juice 
course. Among them: 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
The Waldorf-Astoria 


New York City 
New York City 


The Drake Chicago " 
The Benjamin Franklin Philadelphia 
The Book-Cadillac Detroit 
Hotel Cleveland Cleveland 
Hotel Huntington Pasadena 


Los Angeles Biltmore Los Angeles 
Hotel Senator 

The Mayflower 
The St. Charles 


Hollywood Hotel 


Sacramento, Cal. 
Washington, D.C. 
New Orleans 
Hollywood, Fla. 


How to mix the new fruit juice drinks 
so much in demand is told in our 
booklet “The Vital Place of Appetite 
in Diet.” Write for it; it’s free. 

Order Welch’s today from your 
grocer, druggist or confectioner, in 
quarts, pints or four ounces. Ask for 
it at the soda fountain. 

The Welch Grape Juice Co., Dept. 
P-23, Westfield, N. Y. Makers of Welch’s 
Grape Juice, Grapelade, Preserves, and 
other Quality Products. Canadian Plant, 
—St. Catharines, Ontario, 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
when I first came into this territory 
It was sad, but delightful. 

About six o’clock the old customers be- 
gan to drift in. The automobiles began to 
form a line along the curb of the main 
street. Flagstead met them in the lobby, 
and they stared at the salesman in gratify- 
ing amazement. 

‘Say, Horace, you’re certainly looking 
well. Er—struck oil? . . . Mighty nice of 
you to think of me. . . . Oh, yes, I’d come 
if it was sixty miles, Horace.” 

Some of the old crowd, indeed, had come 
from points thirty miles distant. Most of 
them knew one another pretty well. When 
Flagstead’s back was turned they nudged 
each other and whispered: 

“Say, what’s happened to Flagstead? 
He looks like a million dollars. I suppose 
somebody’s died and left him a pile. Well, 
glad of it. Horace is a real fellow. Remem- 
ber how seedy he used to look? Now look 
at him! I wonder what the eats are going 
to be? The clerk says we’re going to have 
an orchestra. What do you know about 
that?” 

The hotel proprietor approached Flag- 
stead and gripped his coat sleeve nervously. 

“Most ready, Mr. Flagstead? Er—I 
hope I haven’t overdone this thing. I’m 
afraid it’s going to run you into money. 
You didn’t set any limit.” 

“Don’t let that worry you, Henry.” 
Flagstead was beaming. Pin points of per- 
spiration stood upon his closely shaven 
honest face. He would have mortgaged his 
home at this moment to see the big show 
through. 

Jones—of Jones, Case & Williams, the 
big Barton dealers—came over to Flag- 
stead and plucked him affectionately. 

“Horace, you're not quitting the road, 
are you?” 

“‘T’ve been thinking of it—yes, Del.” 

“T don’t want to nose into your business, 
Horace, but—well, I hope you don’t. After 
all, a man is happier working. Horace, we 
haven’t been doing so well by you: lately as 
we ought to. Come over and see us and 
we'll have areal order for you. Why, you’re 
part of the scenery round here, Horace. 
We’d miss you like anything.” 

And somehow, after they had done jus- 
tice to the finest spread ever laid before the 
hardware trade in Morgan County, Flag- 
stead couldn’t deliver that speech. Here 
they were, the men he had grown up with, 
friends, cronies, fellow jolliers—the compo- 
nent parts of his job. The job had never 
before revealed itself to him as anything so 
human. The job quivered with the pulsa- 
tions of life. He couldn’t part with it. He 
rose, blur-eyed, and mumbled something 
about being glad to repay them for the 
little kindnesses he had received. He had 
merely thought it was time to get them to- 
gether and tell them how much he appre- 
ciated them. Now they were bawling out, 
in hearty discord, ‘‘He’s a jolly good fel- 
low!” The tonsorial tenor of Bob Well- 
man of Cartersville rent the welkin. Now 
Flagstead was shaking hands and promising 
to call soon. Later, he was pulling off his 
new clothes. Instead of pitching them 
upon the nearest chair, he regarded them 
appreciatively and folded them up. He 
laid his trousers on the bureau with the 
crease protected. Then he put out the 
light and crawled into bed. He was still 
on the job. He was still working for Quinn 
& Schwartzkopf—until they got the ex- 
pense bill. 

Next morning Flagstead was up early 
and breakfasted like a new man. He dusted 
off his new tan shoes with his handkerchief. 
He smoked reflectively until half past eight, 
and then went out to see the trade in town. 

What was there about it? They had al- 
ways greeted him with the utmost friend- 
liness. But now Sam Haynes came forth 
with outstretched hand, looked the sales- 
man up and down and whispered, as though 
his words were not for ordinary clerks to 
hear, “Come into my office, Horace. You’re 
looking fine. Business good?” 

“Great!” exclaimed Flagstead, without 
a moment’s thought. He felt it anyway. 


a” 


} 
| 


| 


That is, if business was as cocaine 


was good. my 
“Wait till we look over my 
dex. . . . Have you got any of 


wrenches you used to carry, Hora. 
put in a new line, and my custom 
care for them.” 

“I told you at the time, San 
“T know. But we all mak 
What are those regular sizes 

It was like that. Over at C | 
Curtis even went so far as ¢ 
tively, ‘“Say, Horace, you don’ 
know anything about this 
Radio stock, do you? Of 
play the market, Horace ——” — 

“In my opinion,” replied 
sagely, ‘“‘this present market i 
to leave alone, Francis.” 

““T guess you said someth 
the owner of the store. “Wi 
you going to sell us? I s’pose: 
buy something to keep you gi 

“Not at all,” replied Flagstead, }| 
poise which astonished him. “Yoy 
me, Francis. It’s not my game 
you ——” | 

“Sure, I know that. Well, we nee¢, 
things. Wait till I get my list.” 

Flagstead totted up his orders th 
and whistled softly. a 

“They’ve always been glad to s 
coming,” he said to himself. “But: 
it’s kind of funny the way theyt 
Friendly, and yet sort of distant) 
Then he gurgled. “But wait till th 
pense bill goes in!” a 

Flagstead waited for another 
long yellow envelope. It didn’t : 
Tuesday of the week following the 
Thursday, and it had not arr 
Monday—after the biggest week h 
ever had—no word from the home 
Flagstead began to feel disappointed, 
were neglecting him. But the fo | 
Friday it came: | 
| 

“Dear friend Flagstead: Mr. Sch} 
kopf and I have just stopped laughin | 
I can now dictate a letter. If my | 
about the expense bills had been a| 
you sure called it. But it wasn’t a} 
That dinner must have been a 1) 
Flagstead. You must have had ever | 
except fizz. Had your customers | 
anything else that week? 

“T needn’t tell you, I suppose, tht) 
had a great week, beginning with M | 
the twenty-seventh. You've set a! 
for the other men to shoot at. I thin | 
will be shooting for some time. We| 
expect you to bring us the moon—t 
do know that you’ve taken a long 1 | 
jump. Try Waldo when you get 0| 
Portland again. And see if you can | 
down and see us next week. Weve p | 
in a new specialty you can sell with | 
enthusiasm stamped on every piece.) 


“Pp, S. If the expense bills get wy 
we'll give you the business, and wel | 
your territory on commission.” | 


On Saturday, Flagstead quit wl) 
noon and got the 12:30 for home.) 
night before he had sent out his clot 
be pressed. He stopped on the stati! | 
form and bought a shine. As usudl, | 
the train pulled in, Flagstead swung 2’ 
the smoking car. A billow of stale!) 
greeted him and stopped him at the | 
The next car behind was a Pullman | 
car. Flagstead looked at the unl) 
aisle of the smoker and the cinder’! 
window sills. He picked up his bags; | 
back his shoulders and entered the’ 
man. He surrendered his property 
porter, sat down, tired but serene 
watched the landscape slide past 
hours more and he would 
salesman who has had a big W 
home to reach on Saturday B 
be a happy man. Flagste 
going up his front walk, op 


| 


Y 


He saw Annie and Alice come 

at him with surprise, from hat tos 

then shyly embrace him. 
And the look in their eyes W 

the money. y ; 
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‘ighty” 7-Passenger Sedan $2395 
f.o.b. Flint, Mich. j. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


Among America’s millions of motorists are 
many who want far more than just transporta- 
tion. In that great group a motor car is a prized 
possession, one that assumes a personality. 


For this group Flint Junior was designed. Men 
who made famous the Flint “Sixty” build the 
Junior. It is the kind of a car you want to drive 
for years—and you can, too, for its ruggedness is 
instantly apparent. Sustained speed on long trips 


New Conception of? 
VALUE, PERFORMANCE ano ENDURANCE 


is equaled by vibrationless riding comfort. You 
will grow secretly proud of your victories on the 
road, your easy confidence on the difficult hills. 
Appointments of taste and utility emphasize the 
beauty of the handsomely upholstered interior. 
The coach body is big and roomy. 


Ask the nearest Flint dealer to demonstrate this 
car. You will find one of the most amazing 
values ever offered in a motor car. 


Pel IN Daa ONL. O -Re'wCoO MePiAsNiey 


FLINT 


Model. “Eighty” Coupe $2045 


Model “Sixty” Sedan $1525 Model “Sixty” Brougham $1525 
f.o. b. Flint, Mich. f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 


TORONTO 
ONTARIO 
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Fine, durable 
fabrics. Soft 
and agreeable 
to the skin. Cut 

for comfort. 


Tailored for 


long service. 


( Put on this unmatchable 
union suit value, and see 
for yourself what One 
Dollar means. 


Room for action; com- 
fort when yourelax; health- 
ful freedom all the time. 

Beautiful fabrics, plain 
or fancy—in quality that 
suggests a lot more money. 

Some say, “You can size 
up underwear by its but- 


in 


The Flatlock Seam. 
Nine needles weave 
— . 
<«— the materials to- 
gether into a seam 
that is the strongest 
part of the garment. 


Be sure you read this label 


,} AT THE TOP OF UNDERWEAR FAME 


THE SATURDAY 


tons and buttonholes.”’ 
Look at them on Topkis. 


Look at the careful 
stitching, the sturdy rein- 
forcing, the workmanship 
all the way through! 


Men by the million wear 
this union suit with appre- 
ciation. Your dealer has it 
—the biggest dollar’s 
worth that passes over his 
counter. 


Topxis BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 93 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 
\ Write us for free illustrated booklet 
rt 


Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
Boys’ Union Suits and Chil- 
dren’s Waist Union Suits, 
75c each. In Canada, Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


Underwear 


THE TOPKIS NAME 


STANDS 
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HILL AND DALE 


(Continued from Page 56) 


you to come up here so we could have 
some fun with you. You fooled us an’ I’m 
gonna give you a job.’ 

“Much obliged,’ said Tommy. 

““‘When I said we paid fifty dollars, I 
meant a week, not a month. You can’t 
read, so I’m gonna give you only thirty a 
week at first, an’ have one of the boys teach 
you your notes. When you know the dif- 
ference between a printed sharp an’ a flat, 
an’ also how to transpose, I’ll raise you to 
our usual salary.’ 

“<Much obliged,’ said Tommy. ‘Can I 
learn some more tunes today?’ 

“‘¢Y ou’re on the pay roll now,’ answered 
Jerome. ‘I’ll have somebody play our cat- 
alogue for you, an’ you show up here 
promptly at ten in the morning. Don’t be 
late now. We won’t stand for no tardiness 
on this job.’ 

“«T get thirty a week an’ don’t go to work 
till ten A.M.’ said Tommy, walking out of 
Jerome’s office. ‘I wonder how long this 
has been going on.’ 

“Well, in less than two weeks Tommy 
knew all Watson & Bermark’s numbers an’ 
was playing ’em for the best performers 
Mr. Albee’s got. He put everything he had 
into his work an’ come in wide awake every 
morning, instead of with a hang-over, like 
some of the bunch done. Dick Earle taught 
him how to read music, an’ Milt Jerome 
helped him pick out some up-to-date 
clothes. The telephone operator manicured 
his nails for him an’ told him something 
that would make his hair slick, so it wasn’t 
long before he melted right into the show 
business, just like me an’ you.” 

“‘ Another good boy gone wrong,” sighed 
Dot. 

“One day, after Tommy had been there 
about six months, Viola Dale came in to 
learn one of their songs.” 

“Page Mr. Cupid, with his bow an’ 
arrow,” laughed Dot. 

“Who’s telling this story, me or you?” 
asked Madeline. ‘‘Well, this Viola wasn’t 
no raving beauty, but she also wasn’t so 
bad-looking, either, if you get what I mean. 
Carried herself like she really meant some- 
thing in the profession, an’ wore her clothes 
so everything showed to advantage without 
its looking like she knew it. She was hold- 
ing down second spot on the small circuits 
an’ glad to get it, but was known as a comer 
when she’d got a few more years’ experience 
under her make-up. Naturally, girls like 
her, playing the family time, don’t draw 
the best rehearsal rooms or the highest- 
priced ivory pushers when they show up at 
a publishing house. Milt Jerome give Viola 
a polite ‘Good morning. What can we do 
for you?’ She told him an’ he hollered, 
‘Tommy Hill—Tommy Hill!’ 

“*Here,’ said Tommy, sticking his head 
out of a coop. 

“Teach Miss Dale How to Spoon in the 
Dark,’ said Jerome. 

“‘*With pleasure,’ smiled Tommy. ‘Step 
right this way.’ 

“He rehearsed her ten or twelve times on 
the number an’ she made an engagement 
for the next day. This kept up about a 
week, till she was all set, an’ then he didn’t 
see her no more for quite a while. When 
she did come back she ast for Tommy, an’ 
running her arm through his, took him to 
one side. 

““How’d you like to be my piano 
player?’ ast she. 

“Fine!” said Tommy. 
you want to learn?’ 

“*T got all the songs I need,’ said she. 
“My material is O. K. with the office, but 
they think I’d go better if I had a classy- 
looking boy on the stage, with a baby 
grand.’ 

“Quit your kiddin’,’ said Tommy. ‘I 
ain’t never been on a stage in my life.’ 

“‘Neither had I two years ago,’ said 
Viola. ‘How much they paying you here?’ 

“*Plenty,’ answered Tommy, who had 
learned a thing or two. ‘What’s your top?’ 

“A hundred a week,’ answered Viola. 


‘What number 


“<The money listens good,’ comes; 
Tommy, ‘but the job I got nowisas 
one.’ 

““So is the one I’m offering you: 
swered she. ‘My agent has already g)| 
contracts for forty weeks, if our shi; 
looks good.’ 

“«T’'ll tell you what I’ll do,’ says To | 
‘T'll ast Mr. Jerome to let me off 
days for a tryout. If we go over I'l] 
with you. If we flop I stick with Wat} 
Bermark.’ | 

“All right, Mr. Surething,’ says | 
‘Have you a nice Tux?’ | 

“*T eat all my dinners at a cafeteria | 
Tommy. ‘What in the world do [| 
with a Tux?’ 

“*You gotta wear one in the act, | 
Viola. 

“““Gee,’ says Tommy, ‘ain’t you pe, 
lar? T’ll rent one for the tryout an’ 1, 
buy it afterward.’ 

““* Ast ’em to let the rental go on th) 
chase price,’ coos Viola. ‘Me an’ you| 
flop. When you wantta start rehear;| 

“Right now,’ answers Tommy. 

““*Tet’s go,’ says Viola. 

“Well, they played three days in || 
City an’ the act went over fine. Of (| 
Tommy wasn’t no finished performe)’ 
long shot, an’ consequently fell over h | 
a few times the first day; but Viola} 
that by not having the lights go up’ | 
was anchored on the piano stool. Thi) 
ute his fingers touched the keys, Pro| 
Paderisky himself didn’t have nothi| 
that boy. The bookers seen the a' 
second night an’ put their O. K. on| 
they was all set for forty weeks.” 

“This Dale woman didn’t give T\| 
first billing right at the start, did | 
asked Dot. | 

“Not so you could notice it,” ans | 
Madeline. “She took all the billing h | 
with a little ‘Tommy Hill at the | 
in small type. That hundred ber} 
week was all the reward he expecti_ 
forty-five minutes’ labor a day, if yc| 
piano playing work, so they didn’t hi} 
fights regarding the billing—at first. 
they’d played about a third of their | 
though, Tommy begin to change. | 
Tux was getting in its work.” 

“Ain’t it funny how two satin {| 
down the pants an’ a openwork ve | 
ruin a perfectly good disposition?” | 
Dot. 

“Temperament, dearie, temperan | 
said Madeline. ‘I told you it de| 
with prosperity. The first symptoms | 
broke out on Tommy was kicking abi 
dressing rooms. He’d been absolutel | 
tent to climb two long flights of sti’ 
Mrs. Ryan’s an’ pay for the room bi! 
but if the stage manager ast him t: 
himself up seven steps he acted liki| 
had trod on his dignity or something. | 
wasn’t all either. If his piano wasn't | 
tune, the orchestra was; an’ when the 
help shoved his baby grand out ¢) 
stage they had to put it in exactly the! 
spot every show or Tommy’s inspl) 
was entirely ruined. By the middle | 
season he had made Viola come th! 
with billing, an’ the act was now 

| 


Dale an’ Hill, which sounded kind) 
before the horse to him, but was thet 
could get.” | 
“She should of give him two week 
tice an’ let him go back to song plug 
remarked Dot. a 
“ Anybody would of grabbed him | 
including me,” said Madeline. 4 
sides, Viola Dale was in love with h 
don’t know whether he’d whispers 
sugar cookies in her ear or not, but’ 
the way she followed him around 
those big brown eyes of hers ever. 
could see ‘This is so sudden’ was al? 
ripe on the vine. All he had to di 
throw out a little hint an’ her arms 
of fitted around his neck like a pearl ¢ 
Well, nobody can’t never tell what's 


‘oung men of today are taught the 
eof team work from the beginning. 
lin our primary schools, group activi- 
az fostered. In the universities, sports 
saducted by and for the student body. 
‘where, the star system is disappearing, 
‘om the theatre and the movies. 


In these young men come to business, 
t easily into organization work. They 
"10w to use collective effort and how to 
lit. They know the value of concerted 
‘ig and acting. They are familiar with 
Fwer of a group to meet emergencies 
lave individuals helpless. 
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Together 


The number of business organizations that 
are captained and manned by such young 
men is surprising. Every enterprise welcomes 
men who add to the brilliance and daring of 
youth, a knowledge of the value of co-oper- 
ation. Responsibility waits for those who do 
not have to be taught that the whole is 
greater than any of its parts. 


Such men, trained to set a proper value 
on organization work, are quick to appreci- 
ate and use,the house of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


N. W AYER & SON 


| ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


For here they find other men, trained in the 
same school, directing the collective work of 
this house—with 57 years of active endeavor 
in business for a background. 


They find an organization that has been ad- 
justed and co-ordinated by long experience in 
marketing practically every known commod- 
ity. Capable of fast and forceful action when 
extraordinary conditions call for speed. Quick 
to sense the changes in media and in markets. 
Ready with mature advice and seasoned 
counsel. An organization that has proved the 
value of concerted work in winning, for many 
leading advertisers, the prize of public favor. 
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AA Conklin 


The kids have fountain pens for school, 
Father uses one in his business, signing 
checks, etc., but when Mother wants to 
write she has to borrow somebody's pen. 
Give her a Conklin as a Mother’s Day 
remembrance. There are many models to 
choose from at $2.75, $3.50, and the 
Conklin Endura at $5, $6, $7, and $8, 
unconditionally and perpetually guaran- 
teed, like mother love. Choose one at 
any good pen counter—in red, black, 
mahogany, or sapphire blue. 


The Conklin $2.75 pen is illustrated. 
Other Conklin pens in rubber and all 
precious metals. Conklin pencils at $1.00 
and more to match every Conklin pen. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON BARCELONA 


Pens - Pencils - Sets 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
on in a man’s mind, not even himself, so all 
Viola could do was hope an’ pray.” 

“How times have changed!’’ remarked 
Dorothy. 

“Well, Tommy kept on getting crankier 
an’ more peevish every week, an’ as this 
Viola Dale wasn’t exactly void of tempera- 
ment herself, they made an awful lotta 
noise between ’em backstage after every 
show. The way the act was routined, Viola 
came on an’ done two songs an’ then exited 
to change. While she was in the wings, 
climbing into her other dress, Tommy 
played a little medley of popular songs. 
Well, one day, instead of doing the same old 
thing, he played The Last Rose of Summer 
an’ stopped. Of course, he got a hand on it. 
He bowed an’ smiled, then told the audi- 
ence he’d play it like a old-fashioned music 
box. He got another hand on that. Next he 
played it like a calliope, then with nothing 
but his thumb, an’ last like a organ. The 
pay customers mustta thought he had some 
more variations up his sleeve, ’cause they 
clapped so hard Viola had to stand in the 
wings two or three minutes, biting her lips. 
She was so mad she started her next num- 
ber off key an’ come mighty near flopping it 
altogether. Their finish was sure-fire, so 
they tied the show up in a knot as usual 
anyway.” 

“Don’t tell me what she said to him 
when they come off. I know enough abu- 
sive language already,” said Dot. 

““Could you blame her, dearie, after 
what he done? Viola was glad he had a 
great specialty to hold the act up in the 
middle, but she was naturally sore because 
he’d sneaked it over without telling her 
nothing about it. Love or no love, she told 
him whose act it was an’ not to never do 
nothing like that again. I was standing in 
the wings, hoping he’d quit, but he didn’t. 
All the way to their dressing rooms they 
scattered temperament an’ hot comebacks 
a foot deep over the stage. They was still 
at it when they left the theater, an’ peace 
hadn’t even been declared at the end of the 
week. By that time Viola and Tommy had 
got so they couldn’t hardly wait for the 
audience to stop applauding, they was so 
anxious to pick each other to pieces. She 
bawled him out for not having played her 
accompaniments right. He told her she 
was singing off Key an’ outta time, but that 
was to be expected, ’cause all she had any- 
way was a spot an’ two costumes.” 

“T wouldn’t of took that from the head 
booker himself,”’ said Dot. “‘An’ him just out 
his first season, too, the conceited thing !”’ 

“That’s what I told Viola, but all I got 
for my trouble was a shrug of the shoulders. 


| They said plenty of hard things to each 


other, but nobody better not butt in an’ 
take sides. The minute a actor made a 
slighting remark about Viola’s work, Tom- 
my’s hair would rise on end an’ Mr. Actor 
took backwater or had a fight on his hands. 
An’ Viola was the same way. One word 
from you, an’ Tommy Hill was the finest 
feller an’ the greatest performer what ever 
stepped before the foots in patent-leather 
pumps. Among themselves it was numer- 
ous word battles a day—slap-bang, toe to 
toe, punch for punch, but everybody else 
stay in your seats or you get hurt. Well, 
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when I seen there wasn’t no chance of the 
team splitting up, I begin treating Harold, 
my own piano player, more like a human 
being an’ forgot all about ’em.’ 

“‘Was she still in love with him?”’ asked 
Dot. 

‘She mustta been, dearie, ‘cause the next 
season they opened as Hill and Dale, Re- 
fined Songs in a Refined Way. While I 
didn’t see nothing of ’em, I heard they was 
still playing the pot-and-kettle game after 
each show, just like they was married, 
which they wasn’t. Well, I went out West 
that season, which is like going to Africa 
or some other foreign country as far as 
Broadway gossip is concerned. After I 
come back they shot me right up to Buffalo 
for a week, followed by Toronto. When I 
looked over the layout of the bill at re- 
hearsal on Monday morning to see if the 
house manager had spotted me right, I seen 
a act called Hill an’ Thompson posted. I 
didn’t pay no attention to that, ’cause 
there’s more Hills in the show business than 
there is in Switzerland, an’ they say that’s 
all mountains. Well, after a while, the or- 
chestra leader came in an’ I had to explain 
to him what all the little marks on my music 
meant, also give him a five-minute lesson in 
tempo, for which I didn’t get no thanks. 
By the time I finished, the rest of the people 
on the bill had showed up an’ in the bunch 
was Tommy Hill. 

«Hello, Tommy,’ saysI. ‘Is your Last 
Rose of Summer still blooming on the 
stem?’ 

“*T’l] say it is,’ answers he, but the 
words rung kinda hollow. 

“««Where’s Viola?’ asts I, looking around. 

“<«Flow should I know?’ comes back, he. 
‘We ain’t been together for six months.’ 

“*«Tfad a argument or something?’ asts I. 

“Just a few words,’ says he. ‘Viola’s a 
nice girl, an’ all that, but she’s too tem- 
peramental for me.’ 

“Who you working with now?’ I asts. 

‘**Billy Thompson,’ says he. 

“*A man?’ asts I. 

““He wears pants,’ says Tommy, ‘but 
he’s awful gentle in his manners.’ . 

“Must have a tenor voice,’ says I. 
‘Anyway, a feller like that is mighty restful 
on the nerves after what you been teamed 
up with.’ 

““*Y ou never did care for Viola, did you?’ 
asts he, an’ I knew right then it wasn’t no 
use. 

*“*T ain’t got nothing against her,’ comes 
back I. 

““*Well, then let’s change the subject,’ 
says he. 

““That’s a very good idea, Tommy,’ re- 
plies I. An’ just then the orchestra leader 
called his number. 

“Well, that afternoon I caught Hill and 
Thompson’s act from the wings. Dearie, it 
didn’t have no more pep in it than a Follies 
girl has after she marries a millionaire. 
The boys had good material all right, but 
they wasn’t selling it. Billy Thompson 
was dragging his songs something awful an’ 
Tommy was hanging onto every note like a 
baby does to a lollipop. They was on sec- 
ond, an’ even that was too far down for 
*em. They should aught to have been 
where the acrobats was, opening the show. 
When they finished, the audience didn’t 


make enough noise to wake the us}. 
an’ the worst part of it was, the boy j 
seem to care. i 

“““What’s the matter with you?’ 
soon as Tommy came off. ‘ 

““Whatcha mean—what’s the 
says he. 

“““Where’s the old zip? Was y, 
taking a nap out there or somethin ’ 

““T think Billy is singing his 
exactly right,’ says Tommy. 

“Ves, an’ Tommy’ 8 playing my 
paniments great,’ chimes in Billy ", 
son. 

a ‘When your agent wires you thy i 
manager’s report you won’t be | 
satisfied with each other,’ says I. | 

““Tt’s a hard audience,’ replies | 

«!Wait till you see me knock ’e | 
brother, an’ you'll know what to (| 
good material besides carry it aroy| 
brief case,’ chirps I. 

“Well, dearie, I don’t like to tall | 
myself, but I certainly did wak' 
Canadians up. Instead of being hai’ 
was one of the warmest audiences| 
worked to. If ‘appreciation’ ain’t ar. 
ican word, then we certainly mustt ; 
from across the border. In case thi: 
try gets any drier an’ the income t| 
any higher, I’m gonna move to } 
myself.” 

‘What did Hill and Thompson $a, 
your registering so big?” asked Do. 

“They didn’t say nothing, on acc 
being in their dressing room ins | 
standing in the wings where the: 
learn something. Well, there was to) 
live ones on the bill for me to was| 
with a coupla fellers what was d 
hadn’t been notified of the fact. || 
pay no more attention to them afi| 
first show than a iron deer on tk| 
Club lawn pays to a Peekenesse on | 
I guess I wouldn’t of seen no more 4! 
all the whole week if the stage 1) 
hadn’t phoned my hotel about seven 
on Friday night an’ ast me to coi 
little earlier on account of one of i) 
being sick. As I was in the middle o/ 
elaborate an’ high-priced dinner | 
traveling man, I didn’t even ast whi 
When I got to the theater they ‘' 
Tommy Hill had been took down | 
high fever or something an’ was | 
hospital. Of course, I was sorry an’ 
but those boys being out hadn’t I! 
bill none, except to shorten it fifte 
utes, which give me a chance to do ‘| 
more enchores I had wanted to try | 
a long time.” 

“It’s a still wind,” remarked Dot | 
don’t blow dust in somebody’s eyes | 

“Well,” continued Madeline, “ty 
morning I didn’t have nothing to () 
way, so I went around to this. 
where Tommy was getting his ict} 
The nurse said I might see him if - 
only a few minutes. She was just | 
breath telling me that, ’cause I knov | 
places where I’d rather hang out th! 
sick room. Tommy was tossing 4 | 
his bed like he couldn’t find no soft | 
lay on, an’ his face was the color of 
live lobster, only redder. I sat t! 
tried to comfort him by telling hii) 

(Continued on Page 88) | 
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For years the Stutz car has 
enjoyed a well-earned nation- 
wide reputation for brilliant 
performance. 


Therefore it was but logical 
that, on the new Stutz-8, Delco 
should be specified. 


On automotive engines that 
have accomplished most of the 
world’s records on land, sea or 
in the air—and on the major- 
ity of America’s finest auto- 
mobiles—Delco has proved its 
supremacy in performance. 


THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Delco 


“STARTING LIGHTING 
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For your hardest-used floors 
J Vo can give them the waterproof, weather- 


proof Koverflor surface—tile-like in appear- “~~ 


ance—easy to clean! Koverflor—in solid colors, —.. 


~ “and also clear—gives enduring beauty to every iB 
# hard-used surface. And it is applied with a brush, ~~ 


g like paint. You can use it wherever the colors are ™ 
f acceptable. Hardware and paint dealers sell it. § 


If your dealer hasn’t it, we will send, postpaid, a quart at $1.40, a pint 
at 75Sc, or a half-pint at 40c. (Pacific Coast points: quart $1.60; pint 90c; 
half-pint 50c). Koverflor comes in Clear, Cream, Spruce, Tile Red, 
Dutch Blue, Dust, Linoleum Brown, Mahogany, Green, Grey, Russet. 
State color, and address our nearest office. Sample Book on request. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
443 Fourth Ave. 2600 Federal St. 562 Howard Street 
LONDON BERLIN GOTHENBERG 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
an’ things, but I couldn’t get no laugh outta 
him. The first thing you know his eyes sud- 
denly got kinda wild an’ he raised himself 
up on his elbows. 

“*Viola Dale,’ yelled he, ‘you ain’t got 
nothing but a nerve an’ two costumes! You 
don’t know any more about rhythm than a 
cement sidewalk knows about a vacation. 
Get outta my sight or I’ll throw this piano 
at you!’ 

‘An’ right then I left to find a nurse. 
Well, when I got back to New York on 
Monday, who should I run into but Viola 
Dale on Forty-second Street. 

«Hello, Viola,’ says 1. ‘Whatcha doing?’ 

““*T’m in the Vanities at the Judson,’ re- 
plied she. 

““¢ Nin’t that nice!’ says I. ‘By the way, 
I saw an old friend of yours last week.’ 

““ Who?’ asts she. 

““«Tommy Hill,’ answers I. ‘An’ he was 
saying some awful nice things about you.’ 

““*Was he working?’ asts she. 

“«He certainly was. When I last saw him 
he was trying to throw the footboard of a 
bed at me, thinking it was a piano.’ 

“*We hasn’t gone crazy, has he?’ asts 
she. 

““¢Well, he’s about as near to it as a feller 
can get without being tried for murder,’ 
says I. 

“Ts he sick? When did it happen? 
Where is he?’ asts she, so fast I lost two or 
three of the questions. 

“*QOne at a time, dearie, then maybe 
you'll get answers for ’em.’ An’ I told her 
all about Toronto, the act, the fever an’ 
everything. 

“Poor boy, I wonder if he’s still in'the 
hospital?’ asts she. 

“ “Tf he gets the nurse mixed up with you 
like he done with me, maybe he’s in jail 


AN 


now. Anyway, you can find out 1, 
ing a wire.’ An’ I give her the addi 
“Well?” asked Dot. 
“Sure he got well,” said M, 
“What feller wouldn’t with a { 
Viola sitting by his bed, holding }) 
and everything? As soon as she fo | 
Tommy was delirious an’ in the | 
she threw up her job, without eye 
’em notice, an’ caught the first t} 
Toronto. She stayed right there y) 
till he was able to travel an’ then 
him to New York. When they ; 
Viola spent so much time in 7, 
apartment, while he was getting his). 
back, they decided it was cheaper {| 
license an’ pay a preacher than it; 
part with taxi fare every night an’ yr. 

‘Well, two weeks after the wedd j 
and Dale played the Jefferson, , 
was still mighty pale around the g, 
the act clicked great. 

“““Whatcha mean by playing o, 
vamp for my second song?’ yells || 
soon as they came off from their fir; 

“* An’ what’s the idea of you ¢| 
my hand by entering too early a| 
specialty?’ hollers Tommy. 

“**Since when am I supposed to} 
the wings while you work the audi: 
applause?’ comes back Viola. 

““Tt wouldn’t hurt none if yo) 
came on,’ shouts Tommy. ‘With 
specialty, this wouldn’t be no act.’ 

““*Don’t kid yourself,’ says Viol; 
forgot more’n you'll ever know.’ 

“**An’ that ain’t much,’ com 
Tommy. ‘All you got is a spot an’ || 
tumes. Why, you don’t know ar’ 
about rhythm than a cement s: 
knows about i 

“An’ then everybody knew that | 
Dale was happy again.” 


AN 


EM UP AT 
CARLO 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


when he isn’t assisting you to place the 
pretty little counters on the lucky number. 

You or your croup place a counter, rep- 
resenting any amount within reason, on one 
of the thirty-six numbers on the green-baize 
board beside the wheel. If the pill drops 
into the single number you are playing— 
and you never can tell—the croup hoes 
together thirty-five times the amount of 
your stake and thrusts the whole wad upon 
you. Besides that, you gather in your 
original stake. As against this, the only 
chance the bank has of winning is the pos- 
sibility that the pill will avoid your num- 
ber and drop into one of the thirty-five 
other numbers on the wheel or into the slot 
marked Zero. The old Prance, I should 
explain, added a zero also to the wheel to 


_ | give the bank a decent chance, too, and to 


mei | add zip to the pastime. 


| 


If one of the thirty-five numbers you are 


| not playing wins, you do not have to pay 
| the bank thirty-five times your stake, as I 


had supposed when I started. You could 
have knocked me down when I found that 
the bank pays you thirty-five times your 
stake if you win, but demands only your 
paltry stake when you lose. Pretty soft 
for the visitor, what? Why, if the breaks 
hadn’t all been against me, I would have 
had the bank staggering! 

But the breaks turned on me when, just 
before approaching the Casino, I took off 
my coat in a Monte Carlo barber shop and 
my passport slipped unnoticed to the floor. 
Three or four Frenchmen were ahead of me 
in the shop at the moment. With warm 
weather approaching, it was the annual 
whisker-shearing harvest season of Monaco 
and Southern France, the native French 
fur crop being then at its best. They tell 
me that the old practice among the more 
avaricious peasants in the hills of skinning 
the old and unfit at this season for the sake 
of the luxuriant pelts is now being discour- 
aged, but the upholstery and mattress in- 
dustries of France still depend largely on 

/ 


the annual face-pruning harvest |) 
parts. 

At any rate, just about the time r| 
port must have slipped down to a ¢| 
tively clean barber-shop floor the | 
ahead of me began to submit to the | 
The first one sobbed bitterly as he} 
into the chair for the sacrifice. Thi; 
had been mowing only a few minut | 
the first victim yelled quits, about 1) 
his beard had been trimmed bacl | 
watch fob. But the three who | 
were more heroic. They left the ch) 
their faces almost naked, leaving! 
turbed on their features only just er | 
the old crop for seed. { 

Consequently, when I, after bi: 
fused admission to the Casino, rac’ 
over my tracks in search of my P| 
the sheared natives in the shop hadi: 
begun, you might say, the long prel | 
job of separating their respective! 
Then in came a Czecho-Sloyakian | 
dler from the near-by Café de Paris! 
beard like somebody spilling a barre! 
Instead of waiting to see the crops | 
down to my passport and bound i! 
neat bales in which the annual | 
harvest is eventually marketed am § 
jobbers of the mattress trade, I kill 
exploring Monte Carlo. 

Most of the town stands on end, ]) 
and it’s rock, from the white surt | 
coast line straight up to the jag! 
peaks towering more than two tl! 
feet almost directly above the m!) 
chimneys. Beginning down near |’ 
sino—a pile of ornate cream-colore| 
rambling low along the top of the fi) 
edge terraces—Monte Carlo dash¢! 
bravely against the feet of the M! 
Alps in a long wave of yellowish bu: 
all roofed with red tiles. Little villas 
ing high on the hills are the far-fl 
drops of the wave’sfruitless leap to 
summits. High over all a great “| 

"(Continued on Pag 
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Style C203 - Most Styles $10 


SeEORSHEIM 


Skeleton Lined } 


OXFORDS 


Cooler, better-fitting oxfords~a practical, exclusive feature-a step ahead. All 
Florsheim oxfords are Skeleton Lined with specially made, overweight duck 
linings that outwear ordinary leather linings, that reduce perspiration and 
keep your feet in better condition, that fit snug around the ankle and pre- 
vent slipping at the heel. A modern improvement in shoe-making that 
means greater comfort added to regular Florsheim style and superior quality. 


eAll Glorsheim low shoes are Skeleton Lined. ry 
them on in your style at the Glorsheim cAgency. 


Wear C Florsheims at CAI Times 


aici 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ACanufacturers CHICAGO 
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Don’t laugh! Maybe it’s your plant! 


Clerical Help—$25 to $30 a week, using office 
machines worth $50 to $500. 


Factory Help — $30 to $80 a week, using producing 
machines worth $1,000 to $50,000. 


Ye well-lighted offices are the rule—and well-lighted 
plants the exception. Unbelievable? Ask industrial 
salesmen! They visit four to six plants every day—and 
they know. 


Ask them, too, what they hear in plants using Cooper 
Hewitt Work-Light—the “ green light’ 90 per cent composed 
of pure seeing rays. Instances of reduced spoilage in some 
plants, less machine stoppage in others, less “‘time off,’’ 
less headache, less labor turnover. 


Every higher manufacturing standard, every intensified 
production schedule, increases demand for this specialized 
light. Work-Light is a one-purpose light—for a most ex- 
acting purpose. Twenty-two years of day-and-night per- 
formance support its claim on your attention. Write or 
wire for a trial. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
125 River Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 


PTT 


~ : 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

stone, built two thousand years ago by a 
Cesar, looks down from the clouds on the 
close clutter of wonderful shops, gay restau- 
rants, long rambling hotels snuggling 
among the palms, olives, the orange and 
lemon trees in midwinter bloom, eucalyp- 
tus, mimosa. 

And from sea edge to sky line the whole 
place, at least from autumn to springtime, 
is smeared up with English. I haven’t been 
able to get at the Prance yet for authorita- 
tive figures on the British floating popula- 
tion, but one of the hands at the palace did 
show me the other day the official report 
turned in by the municipal assayer, follow- 
ing a slight landslide on the upside of town 
a few weeks ago. The official assay of the 
débris showed six quarts of monocles to the 
ton, a barrel of spats, four kegs of marma- 
lade, two cords of walking sticks, fragments 
of thirty-two tea houses, a large bale of un- 
finished letters to the London Times and 
six dozen gray whipcord walking skirts— 
each skirt, by the way, seven inches too 
long. 

It seems that dim ages ago one of the 
Grimaldi family, direct ancestors of the 
present rulers of Monaco, and his fighting 
fleet captured Portsmouth and Southamp- 
ton for a King of France and then sailed 
home to Monaco with a rich load of plun- 
der. Still later another Grimaldi swooped 
down on the English south coast and 
mopped up whatever was left between Ply- 
mouth and Lewes. Then for a further 
stretch of thirty uninterrupted years the 
boys from Monaco kept pegging at Britain. 
Hence the jagged coast line of the south 
shores of England. 

Now all England swoops down on the 
Prance every season in a frantic attempt to 
recover. Nevertheless, I have it straight 
from a friend of a friend of the Prance that 
His Serene Highness has just bought a new 
six-tube set, has had the other car re- 
painted this year and iis talking about hav- 
ing the upstairs done over—heaven knows 
it needs it !—as if nothing had happened. 


A Co-Educational Club 


And the Prance doesn’t even have to go 
down to the store in the mornings and open 
up for the customers. In fact all the house- 
keeping and overhead throughout the eight 
square miles that make up the little princi- 
pality are looked after by one little group 
of serious thinkers. When these boys first 
got together to take things in hand they 
cast about to find some simple little name 
for their organization that everyone could 
easily remember. 

After long thought and drastic editing of 
the many titles suggested, they finally got 
their title pared down simply to the Société 
Anonyme des Bains de Mer et du Cercle 
des Etrangers a Monaco, and let it go at 
that. 

The Société is Monte Carlo. It owns and 
directs the Casino, the dazzling Hétel de 
Paris just outside the Casino, the Café de 
Paris across the way, the utterly utter In- 
ternational Sporting Club round the corner, 
than which there is no than whicher. It 
was the Société that went up in the air three 
thousand feet, just over the town’s back 
yard, and built golf greens on the plateau 
of Mount Agel. It daily provides live 
pigeons to be shot at, down on the sea edge 
terraces. It built a cogwheel railway that 
slants up to the golf course backward. It 
laced beautifully winding roads through the 
town and the hillsides and lined them with 
fountains, flower gardens, statues and luxu- 
riant semitropical trees; and when it pays 
off the hands, it still has enough left from its 
Casino profits to pay its shareholders divi- 


| dends ranging from 100 to 200 per cent and 
_ to see to it, besides, that every Saturday 


night the Prance gets his. 
Its Sporting Club, which is something of 


an exclusive de-luxe annex to the Casino, 


has a luxurious home of its own, connected 
by underground passages with the Hotel de 


| Paris and the Casino. The conditions of 


admission to membership in the Sporting 
Club areironclad. The candidate must own 


May 
the price of a membership card, ; 
coat, white shirt, shirt studs and pg, 
if the candidate be a lady—the ch. 
educational—the female sartorial 
lents. Once these requirements hz } 
met with, the club is as exclusiveast, 
ciation of the Sons of Americar, 
grants. Round the gaming tabj. 
reason for the club’s existence—ijg 
of diamonds which, if you wat 
enough, often give way, as the se) 
vances, to paste imitation jewels, th, 
ornaments at all and at last to a pe). 
fade-out. Mere lords and thei 
dukes, princes, even kings, throng 
from early winter to spring; but ;) 
present in the strictly commercial | 
hundreds of evening-clothed piker; | 
member myself. 

But it is to the Place du Casino, 
open plaza which these killing Engl. 
call the Cheese, that one goes for | 
impressionistic close-up of the |} 
annual carriage trade. 

The more humble among His H) 
customers are on the job by mid-fi; 
Roulette wheels are started in m| 
ten o’clock in the morning and a) 
permitted to stop until two the ne’ 
ing—except for the infinitesimal | 
when the spinner reverses the whe: 
end of each play and sends it whi' 
the opposite direction. 


The Business of Pingin, 


A little blue chair on the edge of; 
maculate tan roadway that cir: 
palms of the Cheese is the place t¢ 
colorful pee-rade. Long English lin | 
ranging in colors from modest yet | 
ate scarlets to cars painted in Scote | 
slip silently round the Cheese une | 
High-stepping cobs jingle by, witl | 
chains sparkling on patent-leather ; 
that sometimes is robin’s-egg bl} 
green, perhaps crimson. 

Every four feet is a white-spati | 
who could play Dundreary withou' 
make-up. Out of a thundercloud ¢| 
ers emerges a sallow Frenchm| 
Frenchmen too often accompai| 
heavily mustachioed grandmas. P.: 
white English girls in gayest (| 
clothes swing along with rangy ma | 
mother all store teeth, her skirt m} 
long and a look on her face that » 
some great secret sorrow. 

Beauteous French mam’selles— | 
men, hold me!—who, although {+ 
strictly the last-minute dictate (| 
always seem able to twist the stan | 
fashion of the moment into some! 
individual triumph of hat, gown a1 | 
beyond the ken of their less ima} 
Fifth Avenue sisters. And over tt’ 
and limousines and Monaco’s ecs 
arrayed cops—the cops of the Pran.| 
lieve, are gowned by the firm of F 
Barnum & Bailey—flutter the clou(: 
flags of Monaco, snapping scarlet a1} 
in the palm trees. 

Betting is the life breath in the! 
phere. Under a red-and-white ma‘! 
an edge of the Cheese is always 2 | 
tomobile that is being chanced ofl) 
benefit of poor France or poor sor) 
Instead of asking a cop where th«! 
Main Street is, you bet him he } 
know—and win. One-sheets ont 
announce the odds on the races at | 
Nice, at Cannes, even the far-off rac 
of England. 

A shaggy English street-eurb (|! 
ist is complaining right now that | 
not dare announce a number below’ 
six in his hymnal. After hard 1} 
the first day of his arrival, he gat) 
fair-sized street-corner assemblage, 
instant he said “Let us now sing | 
Seventeen,” all the brethren das! 
the Casino to get down on that nw) 

It is a sad, drab blow, however,’ 
suddenly from the riot of color of th 
outdoors to the interior gloom of 
sino. The gorgeous scene which ti 
comer especially expects is not there 

(Continued on Page 92) | 
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Etching made for the Kelly-Spring field Tire Company, by O, Kubler, Pittsburgh 


HE motor coach as the tremendous factor it now is in passen- 
ger transportation was made possible by the development of 
pneumatic tires sturdy enough to stand up under the terrific 
strains involved. In the development of such tires Kelly-Springfield 
engineers have played an important part. The Kelly Heavy Duty 
Cord tire represents the latest step forward in dependability and 
economy, a fact recognized by the constantly increasing number of 
motor coach operators who are adopting it as exclusive equipment. 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


a Y 


HOUSE PETERS in “COMBAT” 


lam sure you will be pleased 


to know that you will see HOUSE 
PETERS soon in another of his virile 
characterizations—that of Blaze Burke, a 
fighting gang boss in the Big Timber 
country. This picture is a fit successor to 
“The Storm’’ in which this fine actor 
scored an unquestioned triumph. 


It has an amazing back- 


ground of realism and thrilling 
conflicts among strong men. Among the 
notable scenes is a forest fire of vast ex- 
tent and intensity, and I think I am safe 
in saying that it surpasses anything of its 
kind ever attempted on the screen. The 
love-theme running through the play is 
delightful and WANDA HAWLEY is a 


mighty sweet and attractive heroine. 


““Combat,’’ by the way, is a 
melodrama, of the type suggested 
by scores of Post readers. It is simple, 
sincere, probable and entertaining to a 
great degree. 


A new and 


very beautiful 
face will soon be 
seen in Universal 
pictures—that of 
JUNE MARLOWE, 
who will make her 
first important ap- 
pearance with JEAN 
HERSHOLT in“‘The 
Old Soak,’’ the fine 
adaptation of Don 
Marquis’ famous 
& play. I want you to 
watch this young 
lady because I pre- 
dict for hera brilliant 
future. 


JUNE MARLOWE 


Meantime don’t forget the splen- 
didREGINALD DENNY pictures, ‘‘ What 


Happened to Jones,’’ ‘‘Skinner’s Dress Suit’’ 
and ‘‘Rolling Home.’’ Be sure alsoto see‘ ‘Watch 
Your Wife’’ with VIRGINIA VALLI and PAT 
O’MALLEY;; ‘‘His People’’ which has won such 
golden comments. HOOT GIBSON in ‘‘Chip of 
The Flying U;’’ ‘‘The Cohens and Keilys’’ 
with GEORGE SYDNEY, CHARLIE MURRAY 
and VERA GORDON. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


We will be pleased to send you an autographed 
photograph of House Peters for 
10 cents in stamps. 


Ave., New Yo 


Q 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

war came there was comparative glitter in- 
doors, but now it is gone. The gold coins on 
the tables of the old days have given way to 
little maroon chips and counters as thrilling 
as the baggage checks they resemble. Even 
the rule stipulating evening dress at night 
is no longer enforced. Playing any of the 
Casino’s three games—roulette, trente et 
quarante or a so-called baccarat that is 
really chemin de fer—these days is strictly a 
hard-boiled business. 

From the big barnlike entrance hall one 
strolls into a series of five lower-priced 
rooms, all dimly lighted, the floors mostly 
bare and colorless, the nondescript walls 
reaching high into vast glooms, with faint 
touches of bronze or dull gold flecking the 
great stretches of dull, olive-green surfaces. 
These are the rooms, always jammed with 
the small fry, strictly retail customers, 
which have been dubbed by the irrepres- 
sible cut-ups from England the Kitchen. 

Beyond the last rooms of the Kitchen are 
four more elaborate gaming rooms, richly 
carpeted and brighter in color. These are 
the so-called private rooms, the Salles 
Privées, which are open to anyone owning a 
season ticket to the Casino, a membership 
eard in the Sporting Club or who cares to 
pay about eighty cents for a daily admis- 
sion ticket, which is four times the price of 
admission to the Kitchen. 

Counting Kitchen and private rooms, at 
the height of the season I have checked off 
thirty-three tables in full swing. As each 
table is double—has a long board for play 
on each side of each wheel spinner or card 
dealer—there are really sixty-six tables go- 
ing full tilt from morning until long after 
midnight. There are chairs for about two 
dozen players round each long table, and 
the standees wedged three deep back of 
these also take part in the pastime. The 
wheels, which are marvels of cabinet work 
and delicate mechanism, are all manufac- 
tured—the Prance takes no chances—in- 
side the Casino. Daily, behind closed 
doors, each table and wheel is trued up with 
a spirit level. The Casino never cheats, al- 
though sometimes it is cheated. It doesn’t 
have to. And each night every wheel is 
pried loose from its fastenings and secretly 
installed on a different table, perhaps in a 
different room, for the next day of play. 
As the wheels are as alike as two peas, it 
would be difficult to locate an old friend 
that overnight had been tampered with. 


Big and Little Casino 


And now with the sales counters all set 
for the customers, each table is stocked with 
its daily capital of one hundred thousand 
francs, or, at the present rate of exchange, 
about four thousand dollars. A very few 
tables, where the limit of play permitted is 
higher, have a capital each of about eight 
thousand dollars. 

By mid-afternoon it is often difficult to 
elbow one’s way close enough to the slaugh- 
ter to get a good view. It is almost as silent 
as the sidelines at Lord’s at the height of 
a championship cricket match. No one 
speaks loudly—just the click of the balls 
and the chips and a low drone of voices. 
Youth is absent; the players seem all 
middle-aged or aged. Women players, 
some of them white-haired, slightly out- 
number the men, and the women stick 
longer at play than their brothers. Some 
women are known to sit ten hours at a 
table, not once moving out of their chairs. 
All are as intent as a bulldog in a butcher 
shop. No one laughs. Believe me, there’s 
nothing to laugh at. 

“Breaking the bank,” it is evident, 
means merely the winning of a particular 
table’s four thousand dollars. It can be 
done. The winning of twice that amount in 
one day of play would cause no great up- 
roar. But before the banker has paid off 
the winner and stifled his yawn fresh play- 
ing capital has been hauled out of the Ca- 
sino vaults, and the next play is on before 
the wheel has stopped spinning. The bank 
doesn’t care. The bank’s occasional big 
loss is always a good advertisement. And 
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the bank eventually gets it all back. Ask 
the plunger who speculates on margin in 
Wall Street. 

During the winter of 1924-1925 a little 
English bookmaker named Owers broke the 
bank thirty-eight times. Have you seen 
his name listed lately among the world’s 
richest men? Neither haveI. Back in 1906 
a young Broadwayite, now known by name 
to all American theatergoers, won three 
hundred and forty-eight thousand dollars 
in a season and then shattered all prece- 
dents by hurrying out of Monte Carlo with 
his winnings intact. 

But don’t jump up excitedly and, like the 
man who won a fifty-to-one bet the first 
time he visited a race track, shout fever- 
ishly, ‘‘ How long has this thing been going 
on?”? That same Broadwayite who left 
Monte Carlo three hundred and forty-eight 
thousand dollars winner is said to be the 
man who, before that same summer was 
over, wired frantically from Europe to a 
brother producer on Broadway, “Cable me 
one thousand bucks. Just played the thou- 
sand for you on the red and it lost.” 


The O’Malley Foolproof System 


The reason the Broadwayite got out of 
Monte Carlo with his winnings intact was 
not that he was content with less than a 
million—they never are—but because he 
had decided to clean up the cool million at 
some other resort where the summers were 
cooler. He first bought a limousine 
equipped with room and bath and headed 
toward a festive summer at the gaming 
tables of San Sebastian and Biarritz. When 
he left San Sebastian he still had enough to 
get to Biarritz. What happened at Biarritz 
I heard authoritatively in a Monte Carlo 
hotel only the other day from the wealthy 
American gentleman who, at the end of that 
summer, kindly lent the Broadwayite the 
price of a minimum steamship passage back 
to America. As Spinoza well said, the big- 
ger they are the harder they flop. 

Therefore, I kept these sad examples in 
mind when, having recovered my passport 
from under the barber-shop hay, I went to 
the Casino to break the bank. As to my 
horse sense and firmness of character, don’t 
listen to the wife. I know when to quit. 

But when it came to the breaks in the 
pastime I was as lucky as a hound dog in 
church. My system of play—the details 
are too complicated for the layman to 
grasp—consist, roughly speaking, of recov- 
ering after each loss by doubling my stake 
at the next play. Also, instead of plunging 
on a single number for big odds and thus 
suddenly smashing the bank right in its 
own foolish face, it was my plan of cam- 
paign to forge slowly but steadily ahead by 
playing each time only the lowlier even 
chances, such as red or black, odd or even. 

If you will place, say, four matches in 
front of you, you will get a concrete idea of 
the way my doubling of the stake after each 
loss makes the O’ Malley System absolutely 
foolproof. Place a match on the red. 
Black comes up. The croup hoes in your 
match and you now have only three left. 
Now follow my system by doubling your 
stake to recover and place two matches on 
the red. Red wins and the croup shoves 
four matches toward you, the two you 
staked and the two you won. Now you 
have five matches, or one more than you 
started out with. Rock of Gibraltar? I’ll 
say so! Yet the missus still insists, despite 
figures and plain common sense, that 
there’s a catch in it. 

Disregarding for a moment the breaks in 
the game, it stands to reason that with half 
the slots on the wheel red and half of them 
black, the black, say, cannot keep coming 
up forever. But the little white ball doesn’t 
know this. I soon began to see that each 
successive whiz of the little pill round the 
boxwood was to the pill a brand-new virgin 
adventure in which the pill paid no atten- 
tion to past performances. The pill seemed 


to start off on each trip as if its little life | 


had just begun and there was no such thing 
as history. The pill, by the way, is made of 
solid ivory. 


I don’t remember much after) 
half hour of play except that one 
ment of weakness I abandoned t}, 
my whole system and shifted to | 
color. So did the pill. In oh 
last I plunged on the middle do 
bers. I won double my stake— 
carefully figured I would—and I, 
enough left at least to get back }; 
comfortable horse-drawn fiaseo, | 

With the breaks all against me, : 
that this was not the day for m's 
and I decided to quit until a time 
pitious. But here was where n| 
great handicap, meaning my- | 
time—ignorance of French, whe: 
action. 

Players all round me, I had no 
quently were calling out, “Ge, 
least so it sounded—to the croup): 
them. Consequently, when I wo; 
on the middle-dozen play to ride ) 
fiasco I caught the eye of my ai 
summoning every vestige of mora; 
I had left, I hollered, “Cease!” a) 
toward my winnings. : 

Before I could stop him my «| 
deftly neated up the green cloth ac: 
my chest with his little trick hoe | 
pushed all that I owned on the nu} 
far beyond arm’s reach at the ot}! 
the long table. It seems that th! 
word for six, although spelled jus; 
six, is pronounced “‘cease.”’ I wa) 
there immovably, with nothing - 
tween me and a walk of eight wea)’ 
centipedes home—and a talk | 
missus—except what aid I could: 
my little French-English, Englis 
pocket dictionary. And I find th| 
in these vital moments of stress t| 
ican loses precious minutes rippi. 
ishly through the pages of his little | 
dictionary, only to learn when toa | 
he is looking for an English-Fren 
tion in the French-English sectioi 

Before I could find the French ir | 
mood for “‘gimme” I was starting | 
adventure that for years I had b 1 
ning with keen anticipation. I me| 
that for years I had nursed an an | 
make a leisurely tour of the lov 
coast of France, traveling light an | 
But my plans had not included the | 
the midnight. 


Taking French Leave 


As usual I failed to get in withc 
ening the missus. She came into | 
while I was still fumbling round in | 
for the gas jet of our hotel’s medie | 
ing system. She seemed to sen 
thing. 

“Don’t light the gas,” she bega | 
might blow it out.” 

That was merely the introdu| 
tried to explain the breaks of the g 
she had ideas of her own, a lot of 1) 

“Oh, all right, all right!” I ma) 
break in at last. “But get this! EF: 
present week is out I’ll have thi: 
language eating out of my hand or’ 

“Tt did tonight,” snapped the 1} 

“Oh, it did, eh, nez pah?” Isho) 
her. ‘‘ Well, believe me, m’dame, bh: 
end of the month I won’t even b} 
think in English.” 

“ And that,” was the missus’ far E 
livered quietly enough but with a ¢/ 
behind it, “will certainly be a br: 
experience for you.”’ 

But lately I’ve hit upon anotl 
idea that will win even with the 
against me. It seems, at least 0 / 
that sometimes a pistol shot 18 / 
night in the shrubbery at the we 


and gold. ; 

The idea, of course, is to fool 
into believing that the late pa 
did not commit suicide because 
cial losses. If all else fails I'll try 
only waiting until I’m absolutely) 
enough of my French to be sure ’ 
shop clerk understands I want ony 


cartridges. a | 
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Gold Seal 
INLAID 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


A typical example of the way Belflor adds an individuality which no one can hope to secure with commonplace, ordinary flooring. 
No wonder this new trend in decoration is taking hold everywhere. The luminous buff and wory tile design in the hall and 
ling room above is Goup Seau Inuatp, Belflor Pattern No. 7151-4. 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 


Economical floors of yermanent beauty = 


Gee keep your furniture and hangings new and 
up to date. Why not also have floors that are 
truly modern and whose beauty is permanent? Follow 
the advice of leading architects and decorators and cover 
old worn floors with colorful Nairn Gorp Seat INLAIDs. 
You'll be surprised how inexpensively this can be done. 


In new homes, as well as in old ones, Gop SEAL 
INLaIDs provide floors which are 


WET CLOTH 


delicate mottlings of colors that set off woven rugs 
to such wonderful advantage. And so great is the variety 
of Belflor patterns that they will meet the requirements 
of every type of room. 
Should you want patterns in clear, solid colors ask to 
see GOLD Seat INtarDs in the Unzversal patterns. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back is the 
promise that goes with all Gotp 


permanent in every sense of the 
word. Unlike ordinary floors 
they will never splinter or wear 
white—never need expensive 
refinishing. They are genuine 
inlaid linoleum with nearly forty 
years’ reputation for quality and 
staunchness. 


The hall and living room in the 
picture show Gorp Seat INLAID 


SEAL INLAIDs. So when you buy in- 
laid linoleum look for the Gold 
Seal on the face of the goods 
or the Nairn name on the back. 


Free—A New Booklet on Decoration 


Laura Hale Shipman has filled this 
booklet with simplified, easily followed 
suggestions on beautifying the home. 
Interesting interiors and many beautiful 
new patterns in full colors. Write for it. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


in one of the Belflor patterns. Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
. Pp Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Cleveland 
Only in Be/flor do you find those Goup Swat Inzaip, Belflor Pattern No. 2047-1 AES ete alaa | saecta nec apm 
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Levier’s pleasant, remorseless pressure, he 
had more than earned the five-pound note 
so neatly folded in his waistcoat pocket. By 
that time the wretched household had been 
laid bare. Scenes had been conjured up for 
Levier which made the lover in him see red, 
while the astute business man quietly reg- 
istered the fact that everything played into 
his hands. He had lost his heart and conse- 
quently to a very large extent his head, but 
his instinct of self-preservation took care of 
him. 

Afterward he wandered about the house 
alone. He was more than ever like a general 
surveying the terrain of a coming battle. 
He knew exactly what he wanted to win. 
He wanted Elena Clairvaulx and he wanted 
the Ravendale Vandyke. As to whether he 
would really present the latter prize to the 
nation was a matter which he tacitly re- 
fused to consider. He knew instinctively 
that it was vital that he should intend to 
do so, for by this time he knew the heart of 
Elena Clairvaulx intimately. His exquisite 
appreciation of real values revealed to him 
the things that she would naturally cherish 
most, and oddly enough he found himself 
handling them with a new emotion. He 
almost saw them as she saw them—not as 
things to sell but as things to love. 

On the table in a room where, it seemed, 
she sat when she was free, there were all 
sorts of little indications of herself. He 
found the Oxford Book of Verse which was 
to play such a strangely disastrous part in 
their lives, and opened it. It was shabby 
and worn, and broke naturally at the poems 
she read most often. Levier studied them 
curiously. It was like stumbling upon the 
record of another world, of another race. 
He had never read a line of poetry in his 
life and would have found no conceivable 
use for such stuff. It amazed him that he 
liked it, that it touched something alive in 
him that he had never felt before. Sonnets 
From the Portuguese. Well, what was a 
sonnet anyhow? A complicated-looking 
arrangement. And yet it seemed to express 
something that Levier would have been 
glad to say himself—the sort of thing Elena 
Clairvaulx would like to hear: 


“The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in 
mine 
With pulses that beat double ——’ 


’ 


Levier read the lines over twice and 
found that the second time he knew them 
by heart. This gave him a boyish satis- 
faction and he experimented with others, 
picking up names and even dates as an 
experienced traveler will pick up data for 
a journey through unfamiliar country, 
among strange peoples. 

And then, as the silent house filled with a 
melancholy and spectral twilight, Levier 
went out onto the terrace and there found 
her. The flagged paving was overgrown 
with grass and she did not hear his foot- 
steps. He was only a shadow among 
shadows and for a long minute he watched 
her unobserved. She was leaning forward a 
little, her hands resting on the stone balus- 
trade, her head lifted with what seemed to 
him a hungry attention. He thought she 
listened, and he listened with her. But he 
heard nothing save the voices of some chil- 
dren that came up from a distant lane and 
across the sunken, weed-growing garden, 
like small clear bells. There was something 
indescribably moving in her attitude—the 
pathos of a young life gazing out over an 
alien and threatening world. She did not 
look poor any more. The dusk that brought 
out the lines of grace and simplicity in her 
shabby dress revealed a sweet strength in 
her—the power of an inherent, unconscious 
dignity. But she had been erying. Levier 
knew that almost by instinct. In one of 
those poems over which he had run his 
curious eyes there had been something 
about a blessed damozel—whoever she 
might be—leaning over the gold bar of 
heaven and weeping. Levier remembered 
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WITH THEIR EYES OPEN 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the last lines and quoted them aloud, but 
under his breath, like a person lost in 
thought. He was startled to hear how his 
voice had roughened with real feeling. 

She turned like a frightened deer—her 
slenderness, her dark red hair and red- 
brown eyes justifying an outworn simile— 
and even when she recognized him she made 
no attempt at a conventional greeting. He 
had, indeed, the conviction that she was so 
isolated from her kind that she had never 
learned the tricks by which men and women 
guard themselves from spiritual intruders. 
She looked at him helplessly, without de- 
fense. 

“Why—why did you say that?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know. It just came up from the 
deep places in me which I believe I ought to 
call my subconscious. There is a sort of un- 
earthliness, a—a strangeness, and I forgot 
where I was or who we were.”’ He paused 
and added with his perfect simplicity, ‘‘T 
felt that you had been crying. I wondered 
why.” 

She put her hand to her cheek, and even 
in that uncertain light he saw how white 
and thin it was. She was starved, withered 
almost, not by years, for she was still 
young, but by some bitter, sunless wind. 
He smiled secretly and tenderly, thinking 
of all the passionate warmth with which he 
would envelop her—and of how little she 
knew. 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

“Twenty-eight.’’ And then, with a quick 
pride—‘‘But you haven’t any right de 

Bs to intrude. But I have intruded. 
I knew all about you. Even before I came 
here I knew there was an Elena Clairvaulx 
and that she must be very unhappy. But 
even if I had not known then, I should 
now. I’ve been unhappy myself and I have 
always been alone. That makes me almost 
cruelly aware of other people. Only those 
who have gone hungry know what hunger 
is. 


“‘T ean’t think of you like that.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you have thought 
of me at all. Why should you?”’ 
“So few people come here,”’’ 

mured. 

He came and stood beside her, unobtru- 
sively, not even looking at her. His love 
lent him an exquisite delicacy. She had 
made her confession. Just at that moment 
he must not touch her. 

“T know that too,” he said. “But you 
are not so alone as you seem. You are part 
of the secret life of this place. I have been 
meeting your friends and lovers in every 
corner.” 

“Very soon they will have gone too; 
then there will be no one.” 

“You can’t tell. People who love each 
other have strong wills. They’re not easily 
parted.” 

He could feel her eyes rest on him, and he 
stood quiet, giving himself up deliberately 
to her judgment. He knew how she 'saw 
him, contrasting his slender romantic 
beauty with the coarse wreck to whom she 
owed her daily bread, with the cold men of 
business who had preceded him, with the 
clumsy and brutish roisterers who had been 
the sole guests at Ravendale for the last 
twenty years. Instinctively, without pre- 
meditation, he laid his hand on the balus- 
trade. It spoke for him with its delicate 
virility. 

She would think, “‘He is strong and yet 
he loves the things I love.” 

He let the silence lengthen out until it 
became an admission of their swift, amazing 
intimacy. Because he desired her, he trem- 
bled a little and he knew that the waves of 
his emotion were beating against her, stir- 
ring her deep still waters to an insurgent 
life. In the dusk and silence he was fighting 
for her, enveloping her starved young life 
with all the force and heat of his tempera- 
ment. He wanted her as he wanted the 
Vandyke, passionately, coolly, without a 
thought of possible defeat. 


she mur- 


“T am your friend,” he said at last; 
“treat me as such. We are both of us far 
too lonely to play the ordinary conven- 
tional tricks on each other. From the first 
moment we knew—both of us. Didn’t we? 
Be honest as I am.” 

* Are you?”’ she asked. 

He had a sense of profound shock, of set- 
back, of astonishing fear. He turned to 
meet her eyes. They were searching him, 
raking him, as though even the darkness 
could not hide him from her—or so he 
thought in that moment of consternation. 
For he had a deep awareness of something 
in her that was not amenable, not girlish, 
that was mature and implacable—her up- 
rightness. It thrilled him even whilst it 
shook him to his foundations. He calcu- 
lated rapidly. What did she know? Had 
she witnessed the treacherous little scene 
in the library? Had she understood it? If 
so, he hadn’t a chance. He knew that 
much. It would be as though he didn’t 
exist for her. How lovable to be so straight, 
so upright, so dead sure that you could be 
upright in this world! How sweet to pos- 
sess in her that honesty, that innocent 
faith! 

“Why do you ask?” he said. 

“Tt was very rude of me. But I don’t 
know people. I live so much alone. I don’t 
know men at all. My uncle says that every- 
one cheats and lies for what he wants. He 
says that the men who come here to buy 
his picture don’t care what they do—that 
they would steal it if they dared.” 

“And you think I am like that?”’ 

“How can I tell?” 

“You can’t, unless you feel But 
how should you? I must seem just one 
more enemy.” 

“e No ” 

The almost inaudible denial brought back 
all his assurance. She had seen nothing, 
and in his relief he spoke with the fierce, 
convincing eagerness of innocency. He felt 
innocent— passionately innocent. She had 
not found him out. He could believe him- 
self. 

“No, I’m not—not like these others. 
They may be honest or dishonest. They are 
just business men who are in the game for 
what they can get out of it. I’m in it be- 
cause it’s the only way for me—the only 
way of escape.” 

“Eiseape?”’ 

He brushed her echo aside. 

“Miss Clairvaulx, I don’t want to pre- 
tend anything. I am not a gentleman—as 
you see I do not behave like a gentleman. I 
blurt things out. I have no tricks or graces. 
Where I come from that sort of thing 
wouldn’t have worked. I’ve risen from the 
gutter and I rose because the gutter was 
void of the things I had to have or die. I 
talked to you just now of loneliness and 
starvation. Can you imagine what the 
gutter is like to a human being to whom 
this’’—he made a sweeping gesture .at 
Ravendale, sinking into a royal bed of 
shadow—“‘is the very breath of life?” 

He heard her sigh—deeply, almost, as he 
fancied, with relief. 

“Thadn’tthought—I hadn’t thought—” 

“T could not expect it. I came down 
here with all the slick manners of a cut-and- 
dried business man intent on his bargain. 
How should you have known what it means 
to me to handle the things you take for 
granted—to breathe their atmosphere? It’s 
true they don’t belong to me. But for a 
little while they are my companions, and 
perhaps one day I shall live with them.” 
He broke off, embarrassed, half smiling. 
“Forgive me. I must seem crazy to you. 
You don’t know what life is like to some of 
Sti 


“Tell me,’’ she whispered. 

He paused a moment. Then he began. 
In a way what he told her there, standing 
in the gathering darkness, vitally affected 
his whole vision of himself. It was as 
though, with sure, rapid strokes, he was 
painting over an old picture, changing 
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‘ning, penetrating quality like t) 
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its colors, the expression of its ( 
its whole significance. He knew t; 
lying, but as he lied the picture) 
permanent reality. | 
And Desdemona herself coulc, 
listened more eagerly, more h| 
more—as he knew with a heig : 
his own emotion—more tenderly, 
He made her laughtoo. He pol 
whimsical fun at the motherless g: 
in his quest for beauty in the | 
He told of those first years in 
junk shop, of brutality and hun} 
the coming of the miracle. He sh 
shoulders. | 
“Old Isaacson wouldn’t he. 
What did a down-at-heels you), 
me know about Rembrandt ai; 
could buy it myself and be dami| 
I had a few pounds saved. 1: 
between me and a winter’s acu 
and I can see myself now wor! 
that battered canvas, torn betw): 
stinctive love and faith and my }} 
need. And in the end love won— | 
do—and brought with it eyery| 
had seemed to make life wor 
nearly everything—until now.” | 
The silence flowed back over th | 
were lost to everything but their | 
ness of each other. They heard n | 
each other’s breathing, so it was | 
the bent old figure before then 
terialized out of the mist. It | 
shivering and rubbing its withe 
maliciously aware of its intrusio)| 
‘Tf you please, Miss Elena, §| 
coming down. I tried to stop hin} 
himself yet, I’m afraid—but he y| 
it. He says you are to come in, yc: 
gentleman.” 
It was both a threat and a vei| 
Levier felt rather than saw her 
involuntary shrinking as though ) 
unclean and cruel touch, the bra | 
effort at steadiness and dignity. | 
what he knew, the tears of a chiv | 
angry pity came into his eyes. $| 
in front of him, a fluttering moth | 
in the gray dusk, and he ove} 
slipped his hand over hers. In th| 
was the self he had become in | 
minutes—chivalrous and loyal. | 
“Don’t be afraid of anythin) 
me.”’ 
Her answer was lighter than | 
And yet it was vibrant with a sh | 
incredulous happiness. | 
“T do—I do.” 
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ITTING there in the sunlit ¢| 
all the inexplicable, unreason: | 
trophe of his life between, Levier | 
recall the flavor of that night. | 
gun painfully enough. Sir John F) 
it seemed, amused himself by 0 | 
general ruin by an ironical, eyni¢ 
ity. His table was laid with silv'; 
linen, though the food, cooked pi! 
by some village woman, was alm’ 
able. He himself wore faultles} 
dress, and was more horrible th 
man. He had been handsome, | 
living mass of corruption—a hur 
whose humanity had gone bad ¢ 
in him. Indeed, Levier, watching t 
expressionless face opposite him ; 
here was something neither huma 
tial, but a personification of evi’ 
its completeness attained a sort ¢! 
cence. 
Sir John Ravendale talked. | 
was heavy and brooding, yet h 


hand of a torturer who yet kn 
nerve of his victim’s body. Not} 
mont Levier would have min 
twelve hours before. He hadn't t) 
tive. There was precious little 1 
he hadn’t known and tolerated. 
thing had happened to him. An¢ 
ence of Elena Clairvaulx hurt. | 
beauty, that seemed to flicker anc 
(Continued on Page 99) 


(Continued from Page 94) 
aighted candle in the wind, burned 
yth shame. Only once he dared to 
gher, and their eyes met and held so 
yen she broke away it was as though 
, ving part of himself had been torn 
yftim. 
- hn saw the look and laughed. He 
f ward and tapped Levier on the arm 
bated, aristocratic fingers. 
7 mustn’t forget business even in 
ap, my dear fellow. You are here to 
n’ last heirloom—if you can get it. 
tire is nothing else for sale. Not till 
sy death. That I do not intend to 
for some years, and by that time 
cis you were contemplating may be 
n‘ketable.” 
«he went on, playing with his fork, 
4; fixed on the girl opposite him, 
tvith an exquisite subtlety he laid 
t» incredible corruption of his mind. 
Lvier, raging, inarticulate, could only 
1» him. The man’s conscience was 
“he fact made him omnipotent. 
tno situation can endure forever. 
yale rose at last, as Levier noted 
vy dictive satisfaction, painfully, drag- 
: now, my dear, you can put a poor 
1 to bed. Mr. Levier won’t miss us. 
4 spend an amusing and perhaps 
le evening guessing how much his 
j)e Bourgoyne wants my little Van- 
ql.” 
eave him her arm. Under his om- 
‘adow, she seemed to grow smaller 
rler. Yet at the door she turned and 
dack with a gallant, desperate cour- 
h; made Levier’s heart ache. 
«d night,” she said. ‘Good night.” 
<inot answer. He remained stupidly 
iafter her, shaken with such utterly 
niar emotions that he seemed an in- 
lle stranger to himself. He realized 
ft had never felt anything before. 
ten like an unborn child, asleep, not 
(eaming. Even when he stumbled 
tlt Rembrandt, it had been no more 
tvibration from some distant un- 
norce. He hadn’t known. He knew 
‘e was in love. To be in love was to 
vwith a life a thousand times swifter, 
g than yourself. 
eld butler cleared away. From the 
saanner, Levier gathered that the 
twhich he had been witness was too 
place to create astonishment. Ley- 
ued to put his hands on the scraggy 
tnd choke the life out of him. He 
/m as a jailer toa tyrant. He loved 
.old house, the lovely faded vestiges 
pat days, with the fierce tenderness 
)\r come to the rescue. He wanted to 
thm from these unclean hands, and 
aens he would! He didn’t know how. 
ltt the door closed. He was alone. 
vaful quiet enveloped him. It was 
oth he were shut up with voiceless 
\s who were trying to tell him of 
tigic captivity. He tried to fix his 
( the Vandyke picture and to cal- 
> ow much it did, in fact, matter to 

lis galloping pulses supplied the 
1 It mattered nothing at all. He 
nove—for the first time; and com- 
_) that, success and power and am- 
ere like a child’s playthings. 

vity became unbearable. What he 
dl or hoped for he hardly knew. Per- 
was sheer instinct that made him 
denly to the door and open it when 
1 At least he felt no surprise to find 
' lairvaulx on the threshold. He had 
ng that she had been there some 

‘hting for courage, clinging to her 
ifearful of the reality. Her hand 
ln her heart, as though it hurt her. 
cd aside and she passed him like a 
hind he closed the door, setting his 
tit as though he never meant to let 
>| His eyes rested on her unsmilingly. 
Od not permit her to pretend. 
/urmured, “I had to come,” and he 
(briefly. 

kow.” 

“about the picture.” 

tt doesn’t matter now.” 
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“It matters everything to me. I wanted 
you to know—I had to tell you, even 
though I have no right. I know what Mr. 
De Bourgoyne offered.” 

“T don’t care about that now any more. 
I did five hours ago.” 

“You said it would help you.” She 
clasped her hands as though she were 
pleading with him to spare her from what 
both knew to be the truth. “He offered 
twenty thousand pounds. It is the highest 
bid. My uncle will accept it, unless ——”’ 

Her voice faded. Levier had made no 
sign of having even heard. But some old 
familiar self had leaped to the surface, 
clutched at its prize and vanished. The 
lover remained, almost unaware, utterly in- 
different. 

“Why have you told me?” 

“T love her so. She has been like myself, 
I wanted you to have her. I felt that you 
would be kind and honorable to her.”’ 

“To her? Is that all?” 

His voice had never lifted from its sub- 
dued, significant inflection. She could not 
mistake him, and yet she fought fiercely 
against understanding. He did not touch 
her. Very deliberately, he did not touch 
her; and yet he could feel her trembling. 

“What more could there be?”’ 

“You know,” he said. ‘You know I’m 
in love with you—terribly in love with you. 
Aren’t you in love with me?”’ 

Her hands fluttered up, beating him off. 

“What do you mean? Oh, how could— 
how could you expect —— I’ve dreamed 
of things, but they don’t happen; they 
can’t, can they? It’s because I’ve been so 
much alone. I’ve grown silly. They can’t 
happen—not in amoment—nothing so won- 
derful.”’ 

“They do. They’re miracles. But there 
are miracles, thank God. Tell me, Elena, 
tell me it’s your miracle as well as mine.” 

She swayed like a small beech tree in the 
wind and he caught hold of her. He crushed 
her against him, kissing her eyes, her hair, 
her mouth with a famished passion. But 
even then, as he remembered afterward, he 
was afraid, queerly, poignantly afraid, and 
her breathless whisper, ‘‘I love you too,” 
came up through the tumult of his senses 
like the reassurance of an incredible reality. 


Fremont Levier bought the Ravendale 
Vandyke for twenty-one thousand pounds 
and married Elena Clairvaulx secretly 
within a week. Sir John Ravendale, con- 
trary to his intentions, lived only long 
enough to read the telegram which an- 
nounced the latter event—not long enough 
to deliver the obvious counterstroke. He 
died without a will and the look of incredu- 
lity and frustrated malice remained stamped 
on his swollen, aristocratic face until it was 
closed down in final darkness. 

So the Ravendale heirlooms, such as 
were left, not forgetting Levier’s check, 
came to Levier’s wife as a sufficiently splen- 
did dower and to Levier himself as the first 
fruits of his first love. And friends and 
enemies were alike agreed that he had been, 
as usual, damnably clever, unscrupulous 
and lucky. 

Vv 

UT that wasn’t how Levier thought -of 

it. He had in fact ceased to think in his 
own terms. And it was three months be- 
fore he thought of the Vandyke at all. His 
whole being was absorbed in loving the 
good, the true and the beautiful, because 
Elena, his wife, loved them and he was in 
love with her. It filled him with a reverent 
delight to value things as she valued them 
and to accept new standards that were so 
quaintly unlike his own, but which were, if 
anything, more definite and infinitely more 
implacable—Ravendale himself had not 
shaken them. Tenderly, he listened to her 
stern young strictures. This one did and 
this one didn’t do. One didn’t, it seemed, 
lie to save one’s best friend or cheat one’s 
worst enemy—or smartest competitor. And 
marriage was made before God, so you 
couldn’t undo it, however hard you tried or 
however wicked you were. To all of which 
Levier gave passionate assent. It is a curi- 
ous testimony to the power of love that he 
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never realized for a moment that he was 
being tragically funny. 

As for Elena, she was like a fairy-tale 
princess whom a chevalier, sans peur et sans 
reproche, had rescued from an evil en- 
chantment. She glowed with happiness. 
If sometimes she seemed to drift away on a 
tide of pensive and elusive fancy—well, 
that might be the way of fair ladies who 
traced their descent to Charlemagne. Lev- 
ier, who didn’t even know how he had come 
by his own name, accepted her moods as 
part of a mystery which by the grace of 
heaven had been given into his keeping. 

So there was Elena and moonlight and 
love and Italy. Even Venice had become 
more than a place of tumble-down palaces 
and fortunes where an astute buyer might 
still pick up an unfashionable old master 
for asong and proceed to make him fashion- 
able. There was something which Lord 
Lytton had written corresponding much 
more nearly to Levier’s mood and which 
he remembered from that brief scrutiny of 
the Oxford Book of Verse. He quoted it, 
his voice rough with emotion, as he bent 
and crushed his wife’s hand to his lips. And 
the gondolier, sympathetic and accustomed, 
swung his craft across the Grand Canal to 
where other lantern-lighted gondolas were 
moored together, swaying to the cloying 
sweetness of Puccini and throaty Italian 
voices. 

Levier liked it. He knew that Elena 
didn’t. He knew instinctively, just as he 
knew the real thing from the fake and with 
no reference to his own taste. He gave the 
order which sent them gliding back into 
the obscurity and silence, and was proud of 
the quick, grateful pressure of her hand. 

“Cheap stuff!’’ he said. “It makes me 
sick.’ It was true. Still, he had liked it. 
He liked Puccini. Puccini had a way of 
getting at you—when you were in love 
anyhow. And it had been warm in the glow 
of the Chinese lanterns. There had been 
something familiar and reassuring in the 
nearness of these other night lovers, half 
hidden in the water-mirrored dark. It had 
been like the East End from which he 
came, where life jostled feverishly against 
life—cerude, brutal and vigorous. Out here 
there was a chill austerity, a loneliness 
which threw you mercilessly up against 
yourself, Almost as though seeking com- 
fort, he put his arms about the slender, up- 
right figure beside him, drawing her close. 

“‘Blena - be 

“Why do these people come here?”’ she 
asked. ‘“‘They’re just like gypsies trespass- 
ing in a stranger’s house. They know it’s 
beautiful and valuable, but they don’t 
care—not really.” 

“Perhaps they do—morethan you know,” 
he said. 

“They pretend. They think they ought 
COne 

“Tsn’t—isn’t pretense itself a sort of 
tribute?” 

He didn’t know why he had put in that 
defense. The proud intolerance of her si- 
lence sank into his consciousness like a stone, 
leaving scarcely a ripple. Afterward he was 
to remember it. Now all the old pas- 
sionate happiness and assurance flowed 
back. She belonged to him with all her frail 
beauty and her strange, exquisite soul, and 
he belonged to her no less. Hadn’t he given 
himself to her, making her gods his gods, 
worshiping with her? 

“Sing to me,” he pleaded. “I want to 
hear you. Pretend there’s no one else in the 
world but us two. Please sing to me.” 

It was the sort of thing she loved to hear 
him say. He knew she loved to sing. She 
sat very upright, on the swaying gondola, 
shy, yet with a certain sedate poise that 
went charmingly with her sense of tradi- 
tion. Her small reedlike voice, sweet and 
plaintive, perfectly true, floated out over 
the water, and the boatman suddenly 
ceased rowing and stood against the moon- 
light like a statue carved in an attitude of 
suspended motion. 

““Voi che sapete.”’ 

Levier didn’t understand Italian. He 
didn’t understand the classic purity of the 
music. But he knew that it was good and 
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listened with his face hidden in his hands. 
It was all real enough. He was like a peas- 
ant bowed before incomprehensible mys- 
teries, yet lulled and satisfied by their 
beauty. Not but what he would be glad 
when he might come down to earth again. 
He pictured the moment when she would 
step out of the gondola into the brilliant 
lights of the landing stage. He saw himself 
follow her into the hotel under admiring 
eyes—for they made a curiously contrast- 
ing and fascinating pair—till they reached 
the intimacy of their own rooms. 

Her voice faded like a sigh. The gon- 
dolier came to life and bent toward her 
caressingly. 

“Brava, signora! Bravissima!’’ 

Levier laughed at the unexpected tribute. 
But his laugh sounded too loud. It troubled 
him and he sat quiet and a little chilled, 
watching the lights of the Lido that had 
hung mysteriously against the darkness, 
grow crudely splendid. He slipped his thin 
virile hand over hers. 

“Happy? Are you very happy, Elena?’”’ 

“Yes—yes, indeed, Fremont. But oh, 
I wish we hadn’t got to go back—not to all 
those people. I wish it could be like this 
always. Don’t you too?” 

“You know I do. I want to be alone with 
you. We'll go somewhere else tomorrow— 
somewhere where there’ll be no one but 
you and me—some old palace with its 
courtyards and its fountains.” 

He envisaged the scene tenderly, pas- 
sionately, and for one moment the Lido 
seemed a tawdry, foolish place unworthy of 
them both. He could feel her smile linger 
on him like a tender ray of moonlight, and 
he added humbly, “I’m a fool, dear. I want 
to give you everything, shower things over 
you. I knew you didn’t starve for them.” 

But the brilliant, expensive rooms of the 
Excelsior, the interested eyes that fol- 
lowed them gave him back his natural poise. 
They flattered him. At the bottom of his 
parvenu’s soul he loved the glitter, the 
obsequious servants, the smooth, careless 
sense of power. The Fremont Levier who 
had lived for twenty-five years in a London 
slum loved the feel of the thick carpet under 
his feet, the voluptuous comfort. He still 
felt very tenderly toward the girl wife who 
floated in front of him with her air of a lost 
and dreaming princess in an alien world. 
He felt tenderly toward her ideals and her 
aloofness from the things that really mat- 
tered. 

But his tenderness was shot through 
with a whimsical cynicism. She would 
learn. He would teach her. When their 
door closed upon them he would sweep 
her off her feet, bring her down to the com- 
fortable warmth and compromise of or- 
dinary life, ordinary human passions. 

It was odd that when it came to the 
point he couldn’t even try. Something 
about her checked him. Ruthless and self- 
confident as he was, he could only stand be- 
side her on the balcony that looked over 
the silver shield of water toward Venice, 
his arm about her, and allow silence to rise 
between them till it became almost a physi- 
cal barrier. She shivered and moved away 
from him. 

‘Read to me, Fremont.”’ 

He didn’t want to. He wanted to laugh, 
to shake her, to tell her not to be a little ro- 
mantic fool, and he was half angry. But 
they had been married less than three 
months, and he obeyed. He sat opposite 
her, his elbows on his knees, and chose the 
poems she loved best, using all the beauty 
of his metallic voice. But the sense of 
what he read flowed past him. He tried to 
lay hold of it and make it his own, but he 
could think of nothing but the woman who 
was his wife and who yet sometimes, as 
now, seemed to slip through his hands like 
an evasive shadow. He looked up at her 
and saw the red-gold head thrown back in 
an attitude of dreaming lethargy. Her eyes 
were closed. She did not seem to know that 
he had stopped reading. Of whom did she 
dream? Of him? Of their love? Like a 
sharp blow on the heart came the realiza- 
tion that he didn’t know. He knew noth- 
ing. (Continued on Page 101) 
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ug she dead? She sat there white 
si] as death. And a crazy fear of 
je sense of all she meant to him— 
«ier by the throat. He flung the 
ide and with one wild impulsive 
nt was on his knees, his head buried 
rp. : 

‘ua, my sweet, my wife, love me!”’ 

e followed an interminable torturing 
ye before she moved. Then her hand 
in his head, at first hesitantly and 
sh a steadfast almost resolute pres- 


er, you know.” 


ether scene Levier remembered out 
~ long honeymoon—a scene very 
tnd very simple and very touching 
aplicity. They had been standing 
h) in the Piazza San Marco, bathed 
srht and lazily watching a group of 
nkinned Italian children feeding the 
sting cloud of pigeons. Suddenly 
poked up. It was as though some- 
id warned him. He saw that his 
-xad was bent. Her whole attitude, 
1d intent, infinitely tender, might 
»!n taken from a Botticelli Madonna. 
ris eyes she roused herself, came back 
yom a great distance. But the light 
ever she had seen shone in her. 
aned to him beatified. 

difterward, when they walked back 
izondola, she told him very quietly, 
1 shyness, with a note of exultancy 
»veet voice: ‘‘I am going to have a 
«my own.” And he had said noth- 
l: had been utterly, stupidly silent 
hopiness, but most of all because he 
uwould not hear him. 
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VS just chance that she happened to 
Levier’s galleries that morning. 
jpn came. She seemed to love to 
‘ke a shy, eager bird among her hus- 
shifting treasures, and he liked her 
He liked his wealthy art patrons 
is lovely and aristocratic wife. He 
» wondering envy of his colleagues. 
2] was a recently acquired Vermeer 
q@ that morning—a wonderful little 
white lights and enameled color- 
‘hich Carter, Levier’s right-hand 
d discovered in the palazzo of a 
alian nobleman and brought out of 
a trick. He was rightly proud of 
It wasn’t likely that he would 
n| tongue. 
frourse,’’ he said, ‘‘the old fellow 
imething about its value. But he 
~now that Vermeer’s stock had gone 
tiper cent. And it wasn’t for me to 
jenews. Besides, he wanted money 


was silent. Only someone who 
fr very well would have known that 
€cate, pathetic young figure in its 
(sables had become rigid. Levier, 
against his desk with folded arms, 
se, vigorous, his dark eyes shining 
2jusement, had made a comical grim- 


 mustn’t tell my wife things like 
arter,’ he said. ‘“‘She won’t ap- 
..[f you don’t look out she’ll make me 
te Marchese all the money we're 
') make and perhaps a little more. 
mantic. She doesn’t understand 
of survival.’ 

a one cheat to survive?’’ Elena 


rr laughed outright. He thought 
cious, like a precocious, innocent 
uN he sweet but implacable line of her 
Hid not warn him. He made her a 
wely gallant little bow. 

It’s what the ladies are for,” he 
“to remind us of our ideals.” 

Suck Levier for the first time that 
ladmirable connoisseur and sales- 
tit he might be, was not quite a gen- 
4—that perhaps they were neither of 
ite gentlemen. Still, they were both 
|siness men, and possibly it was the 
Providence that mankind should be 
€ into sellers and the sold. 
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Anyhow, Elena was his wife. She be- 
longed to him. He could afford to allow 
her and their coming child the luxury of 
pretending that life was something totally 
different from what it was. So long as they 
didn’t interfere 

“Now if we can land the Vandyke ——”’ 
Carter began. 

Leyvier saw his wife’s start. He felt her 
brown eyes rest on him with that unflinch- 
ing directness which was so lovable. But 
he avoided looking at her. He hadn’t ex- 
plained about the Vandyke. He had felt the 
difficulty of explaining, and there had been 
scarcely time. The new house, the series of 
costly entertainments by which Levier was 
establishing himself socially, some dan- 
gerous but exciting buying, had kept him 
ceaselessly absorbed. Their intervals of 
peace together had been too rare for them 
to be broken by a difficult struggle, for that 
it would be difficult he was rather exas- 
peratedly convinced. Even now there were 
things she didn’t understand—didn’t seem 
able to learn. Her sweetness masked a 
baffling, unexpected inflexibility. Women, 
it seemed, were like that. And he wished 
that Carter did not talk so much. 

““Anyhow, Owen has the money,’ the 
latter was saying contentedly. ‘I think, 
between us, we’ll do the rest.” 

And at that moment Roger Owen him- 
self came through the swing doors into the 
softly lighted gallery and stood, hat in 
hand, looking curiously from one to other of 
them, and then, as it seemed to Levier, at 
Elena alone. There was tension in the air. 
It may have made Levier unduly sensitive. 
Though he knew Owen by name and rep- 
utation, he saw him for the first time, and 
the newcomer’s almost dramatic difference 
from himself set fire to an instant hos- 
tility —a no less instinctive admiration. The 
man himself was dramatic. Tall, slender, 
built with the clean-cut economy of a racer, 
wearing his astonishing white hair like a 
casque, his youth like a drawn sword, he 
seemed the very embodiment of fine and 
reckless adventure. Levier could consider 
his wealth with indifference. But he had 
won battles. He had carried his name into 
unknown places of the earth, treating life 
and fortune merely as coins to be gambled 
with. He carried himself like a man of 
breeding. He wore his perfect clothes with 
the indifference of a beggar wearing his 
rags. Levier seemed to himself too im- 
maculate, too polished—dark and tricky. 
They shook hands. 

“We didn’t expect you so early,” Levier 
said. For once he treated his wife as though 
she did not exist. It was bad luck her being 
there. He had to keep her out at all costs. 
And yet Owen’s ice-blue eyes were still in- 
tent on her, expectant and a little puzzled. 
“Tf you two will come along to my own 
room ”” Levier added easily. 

What he called his own room typified his 
methods—made, as it was intended to do, 
an impressive demonstration of his per- 
sonality. It was less a room than a jewel 
box without windows or furniture. Only 
one picture, cunningly lighted from the 
ceiling, ever hung on the discreetly colored 
walls, and that picture was always the gem 
of Levier’s collection. As he entered he 
touched the switches, the three men faded 
into shadows, and out of the shadows, lovely 
and living, the Vandyke child stepped out 
to meet them. 

“You see ” Levier began. 

Owen made a curt, imperative gesture. 
It was the expression of an emotion that 
Levier, the business man and connoisseur, 
ought to have found gratifying. But some- 
thing stirred in him that had nothing to do 
with art or business. Suddenly the picture 
had become more than a picture. It was 
more than a picture to this other man, and 
Levier knew it; and it was like an intrusion, 
as though a stranger had violently taken 
possession of a secret. 

“Wonderful!” Carter could be heard 
murmuring with professional enthusiasm. 
“Wonderful!” 

“Tt is the portrait of someone I have 
seen—known,’’ Owen began. He broke off 
and then went on coolly: “‘Mr. Carter has 
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told me your price. It’s heavy. I don’t 
know whether it represents its absolutely 
market value or not, and I don’t care. 
I admired the reproduction, and the repro- 
duction was a pale thing by comparison. 
I am in love, and when I’m in love it takes 
a lot to stop me.” 

He laughed. But there was something in 
his tone that made Levier smile an ironic 
recognition of a kindred temper. After all, 
that same implacable purpose was at the 
root of his own success. 


“Tt isn’t often a picture comes into the | 


market with such an unquestioned pedi- 
gree,’ Carter persisted. “It has been in 
the possession of the Ravendale family 
from the beginning. At Sir John’s 
death ‘ 

The door opened. Levier’s subconscious 
had been waiting for it to open. It would 
be like Elena to plunge in straight, uncom- 
promising and indifferent to consequences. 
The light of the gallery behind her framed 
her like a picture, and he heard Owen draw 
his breath. The thought—the recognition 
was inevitable. Levier switched on the 
lights with angry fingers. He saw then that 
she was very pale. She held her rich furs 
about her with the gesture of someone hid- 
ing some deep hurt. But her eyes were 
bright. They had in them the same steel- 
like quality and the same soft beauty of 
her voice. 

Involuntarily, Levier braced himself 
frowningly to meet them. 

“Tt isn’t true, is it, Fremont?” she asked. 
“T heard Mr. Carter say something—I 


couldn’t believe it. But I had to make | 


sure. If there has been some mistake, for- 
give me. I did not want to intrude.” 
Levier introduced them curtly. 
“Elena, this is Mr. Owen. Mr. Owen— 
my wife.” 


The introduction gave him time. He | 


watched them shake hands and for a star- 


tled moment he thought that he recognized | 


a likeness between them—that they recog- 
nized it themselves and were held fasci- 
nated by it. 

“T think Vandyke’s model has come back 
to life,” Owen said smilingly. 

“She was my wife’s ancestress,’’ Levier 


explained. ‘‘That’s why my wife feels so | 
keenly about her. She was to have gone | 
tothe National Gallery if the trustees would | 
have purchased her. It’s a natural disap- | 


” 


pointment that they won’t or can’t 

Elena’s gloved hand had gone to her 
cheek. Something like an invisible blow 
had startled her out of her self-control. 
They almost heard her ery out, though in 
fact she had made no sound. Owen took a 
step toward her. 

“‘Mrs. Levier, you are ill.” 

“No, no; it’s nothing.” 

‘““There’s something I don’t understand. 
If there is anything in my purchase of this 
picture that makes you unhappy ——’”’ 

Levier interrupted sharply. The thing 
had gone far enough. He wasa fighter, and 
when he was driven to it he could fight hard. 
It was all very well to be romantic. But in 
real life it wouldn’t do. 

“The truth is I ought to have told my 
wife,” he said. “I made the trustees an 
offer which they refused. There was noth- 


ing more to be done in that direction. I had | 


” 


to consider an ordinary purchaser 

“And I have made your husband an 
offer,’ Owen interrupted. “An offer can 
be withdrawn. Do you wish me to with- 
draw it?” 

He was looking at her very intently. It 
was as though he knew everything, as 
though they knew and admitted to each 
other that he, Fremont Levier, was a liar 
and an outsider. They understood each 
other instinctively because they both came 
of a class that left competitive methods to 
their ancestors. 

Levier thought ironically, ‘‘ Well, I sup- 
pose my son will give himself airs too.” 
His wife’s lips scarcely moved. 

“Tt’s nothing—I didn’t understand—it 
doesn’t matter now.” 

And then, with the suddenness of some- 
one shot through the heart, she fell. Levier 
was too angry to react quickly. It took 
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him a minute to come away from his resent- 
ment to the realization that the only hu- 
man being he cared for was lying in Roger 


'Owen’s arms. Then he sprang to life. With 


a movement of primitive violence he thrust 
the intruder on one side. 

He remembered that night with the clear- 
ness of an indelible humiliation. He saw 
now that he had been grotesquely happy. 
After all, Elena’s fainting fit had proved 
natural enough. And then the Vandyke 
was sold. Owen had paid for it on the nail, 
and thirty-one thousand pounds hitherto 
locked up had been set free for fresh ad- 
ventures. 

Levier knelt by his wife’s bedside and 
kissed her hands and scolded and teased 
her. 

“Absurd child! Where do you suppose 
all the pretty things come from that you 
love somuch? Did you really think I could 
accept ten thousand pounds for something 
for which I had paid twenty-one thousand? 
Of course I loved her too—of course I 
wanted to keep my promise. But there are 
reasonable limits. One has to live.” 

She was very quiet and white. Her small 
hand lay limp in his. In her gold lace cap 
and soft gossamer silk wrap, she looked 
more than ever like a princess in a fairy 
story—a remote princess listening not to 
Fremont Levier’s love-making but to a dis- 
tant music. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ she repeated in a 
whisper—‘“‘not now. I’ve got everything.” 

“And you shall have everything,’’ Levier 
stammered back—“‘everything in the whole 
world.” 

The next day Roger Owen sent flowers. 
He came himself several times, passing 
gracefully from client to friend. He was 
valuable to Levier in either capacity. Then 
suddenly he was off to the ends of the earth, 
no one knew why or where. But that was 
his way. And on the day that Elena’s son 
was born he presented the Ravendale Van- 
dyke to the nation. 

The news came to Levier through Carter. 
To Carter it meant nothing more than that 
one more valuable picture was out of the 
market, and Levier listened in impassive 
silence. Not even to himself would he have 
admitted what he felt. But for one mo- 
ment he had definitely, inexplicably hated 
Roger Owen—hated him to the point of 
murder. 

vil 

UT he forgot that moment, or buried 

it where it seemed forgotten. The 
years came—more success—more wealth— 
the children—Elena’s two children. Yes, 
Elena’s children. It wasn’t that he didn’t 
care for them. But they belonged to her. 
He was a lover and an adventurer—not 
much of a father. But motherhood clothed 
her like a sacred and shining vestment. 
She went about in those days with secretly 
smiling eyes, with an air of deep, serene 
wisdom, infinitely touching. Perhaps, had 
he been less absorbed, it might have hurt 
him—her aloofness, her manner of treating 
him gently as someone outside her holy of 
holies. But he was bringing down big game, 
running risks, incurring greater responsibil- 
ities. And after all, they were married. 
The honeymoon was over. One settled 
down. The Oxford Book of Verse stayed on 
its shelf, covered with the dust of normal 
everyday life. Levier couldn’t have quoted 
a line from it and didn’t want to. It had 
done its work. 

He couldn’t remember exactly when the 
change began. But somehow he connected 
it with the tenth birthday of their elder 
child. She had said wistfully, “And now 
I’ve lost my last baby,” almost as though 
they had both died. Of course it had been 
a yoke, but after that it was as though 
something in her had really died. A light 
had gone out. Life went on as usual. At 
ten she visited the nurseries. From four to 
six she and the children played together, 
and at six she helped put them to bed, And 
in the intervals she did her duty as guest 
and hostess to the influential friends Levier 
had gathered about him. She failed no- 
where, and yet there it was; even Levier, 
in his fevery absorption in his life, noticed it. 
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He had questioned her. He remembered 
the occasion. She had been ill, or rather 
quietly ailing, for some weeks. He had 
stood in front of her boudoir fire, warming 
his fine hands and trying to interest her in 
a big deal that had just gone through. A 
dubious Rembrandt had been authenti- 
cated. It meant the difference of a small 
fortune. 

“This authenticating business is a great 
joke,” he said. ‘‘ You start off with an un- 
known canvas and make up your mind 
what you would like it to be. Then you 
begin to prove it, which is perfectly easy, 
because there isn’t real proof one way or 
another. Then you convince yourself, and 
after that you can convince anyone. No 
guaranty, of course, but on your reputation 
as an expert ——”’ 

He became aware that she was not listen- 
ing—that she was crying. He stared down 
at her in blank consternation. He did not 
know what to do. He had no key to her 
grief. All kinds of fumbling, trivial possi- 
bilities went through his mind. She wasn’t 
well, of course. Or there might be servant 
trouble. Or someone had been unkind— 
spoken maliciously—he was too successful 
not to have enemies—or she had been 
lonely. There had been days when, under 
the stress of work, he had scarcely seen her, 
and he had heard—read somewhere in a 
novel—that women didn’t understand how 
a man could love with all his heart and yet 
be driven by ambition. 

He put out his hand—for him a queerly 
diffident gesture. 

“Dear, what is it? Are you unhappy? 
What’s troubling you?” 

She moved very slightly—accidentally, 
it seemed, so that he did not touch her. 

“Nothing—nothing. Just a headache, 
that’s all. Don’t worry.” 

“But I do worry. What’s wrong? Any- 
thing the matter with the infants?” He 
smiled down at her with a whimsical, faun- 
like humor. ‘Anybody been saying that 
Fremont Levier sells fakes or hasn’t mar- 
ried the loveliest woman in the world? 
Anybody, in fact, you want me to slay for 
you?” 

She tried to laugh, but did not answer, 
and he stood there jingling the money in 
his pocket, perplexed and faintly exasper- 
ated. After all, she had everything in the 
world. A fine home, enough money, a good 
husband, sweet children. It was bad luck 
that women didn’t understand—hard luck 
to have to fight for your life in the jungle 
and then come back to a pack of griefs that 
had no roots and no reason to them. 

“You ought to get away,” hesaid. ‘What 
about the Riviera? I could take you out 
and fetch you. The children will be all 
right.” ; 

“Oh, yes, they’d be all right.”” She dried 
her eyes, smiling wryly. ‘“They’d be all 
right anyway. There, just go away and let 
me get over the vapors by myself. They’re 
too foolish to be taken seriously. And 
you’re late already.” 

She reminded him of an important ap- 
pointment and he kissed her hurriedly. But 
at the door he looked back at her. Some- 
thing in her attitude reminded him of that 
first time they had seen each other—made 
him realize how much she had changed. 
She was frailer, more mature—a girl who 
had become a wife and mother. But it was 
more than that. Somehow, somewhere, she 
had come down to earth. 

“Elena,” he said sharply, ‘‘what is it?” 

“JT was thinking about dreams,” she 
answered. “‘I was thinking how queer it is 
that they are so much more real than the 
reality—I mean when things happen in 
dreams they make one so happy—or so 
unhappy. But in real life they just go to 
nothing, fall to pieces in one’s hands.” 

“T don’t know,” Levier answered warily. 
“I’m not given to dreams. Real life’s all 
I know.” 

“Yes, I know that now.” 

She did not explain. And Levier went 
out and bought her an emerald necklace. 
It cost half the profits on the new Rem- 
brandt, but he had never cared for money 
foritsownsake. He wanted what he wanted, 
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and he wanted Elena to be happy. It was a 
wonderful necklace. 

But he was not destined to give it to her. 
A telephone message brought him home 
early. Suddenly she had been taken ill. 
She was in a high fever when he reached 
her, and delirious. She talked incessantly, 
with the desperate haste of someone who 
has kept a locked and breaking heart for 
years. Her hands picked pathetically at 
the coverlet. Her brown eyes, piteous and 
questioning, met his without recognition. 
And for the first time for months Levier 
heard Roger Owen’s name. 

The doctor looked doubtful. Brain fever, 
and on the top of complications Well, 
one could always hope anything of the 
human constitution. He pressed Levier’s 
hand in sympathy. 

Levier waited with astiff, composed coun- 
tenance until the man had gone. Then he 
drove the trained nurse imperatively from 
the room. There were things he had to say 
to this wife of his, though she might not 
hear him—things that must have the power 
to drag her back from the very threshold 
of death. He knelt beside her, holding her 
in his arms. It mattered at first nothing 
that she answered him with another’s 
name, that her wild caresses were such as 
he had never had from her. He fought for 
her with all the tenacity, the narrowed and 
inflexible purpose which had dragged him 
from the gutter. He literally gathered her 
into himself, barricading her with his own 
magnificent vitality. 
aloud, for the first time in his life, with a 
primitive, barbaric passion. He told her 
again and again, “I cannot live without 
you,”’ as though the choice of life and death 
were in her hands. He said simply, break- 
ing down at last under the weight of fear, 
“There is nothing in the world for me but 
you.” 

She was crying again, and it was queer 
how the whole splendid edifice of his life 
crashed before the spectacle of that strange, 
forlorn grief. The Fremont Levier who 
had lived in the East End, scheming and 
lying for power, would riot have believed 
that the time would come when all his de- 
liberately chosen values would turn to so 
much dust. But it had happened. 

“Roger, Roger, if you are dead why don’t 
you come?” she pleaded. 

He had heard her call Owen’s name. But 
it hadn’t reached beyond his hearing. Now 
suddenly he let go his hold of her. He 
stood up, breathing thickly, distraught and 
baffled, like a fighter overtaken by a new 
and overwhelming enemy. His first thought 
was of his helplessness. He couldn’t save 
her any more. He hadn’t the power. It 
was this other man. Then the whole sig- 
nificance of the revelation broke upon him 
with the violence of a mental whirlwind. 
He went mad. He found himself standing 
over her, accusing her, cursing her in the 
language of the streets, whilst she smiled 
into vacancy, calling, calling without cease. 
He didn’t care in that moment whether she 
lived or died. Perhaps he wished that she 
were dead. She were better dead than lost 
to him. But he wanted her to suffer. He 
wanted her torn to pieces as he was. 

There was a writing table in the room. 
He broke open the locked drawers with the 
staccato strength of a man beside himself. 
The tearing of the wood made a shrill ac- 
companiment to the frail pleading voice 
from the shadowed bed. But the drawers 
were empty save for the little odds and ends 
of a woman’s life that even then could not 
quite lose their poignancy. He flung them 
aside. There must be something. A woman 
could not lie for years without carrying 
some sign of her dishonesty. 

But there was nothing. Only at the end, 
lying on the table itself, a little crumpled 
as though it had been clutched in some 
desperate hand, he found a newspaper cut- 
ting. It was some months old and in it was 
described how the explorer Roger Owen 
had set out by aeroplane on an Arctic re- 
lief expedition from which, considering the 
season of the year and the reckless if chiv- 
alrous speed of his preparations, he was 
not likely to return. 
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He even prayed * 
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niece of Sir John Ravendale. It gave you 
prestige—incidentally it gave you the Van- 
dyke.” 

“ee No!” 

“Really—no? On your word of honor, 
my dear Levier?”’ 

Levier put out his hand. “Let me alone, 
can’t you? Haven’t I had enough?” 

He sat down at the table, leaning heavily 
on his arms. He couldn’t stand any more. 
It was a lie. And yet somewhere there was 
a damning truth. He could feel Owen’s 
ice-blue merciless eyes scanning him, rak- 
ing him, 

“Well,” he said thickly, “what do you 
want?” 

“What is there to want? She is dying.” 

“They say that if she wanted to live there 
might be a chance. You might save her.” 

“For what? For whom?” 

“She shall have her freedom.” 

“She wouldn’t take it. You’ve no right 
to divorce her. She would never divorce 
you. Even you know that much.” 

Levier did know and was silent. They 
had got him—these people with their honor 
and their traditions. There was no escape 
from their implacable uprightness. Then 
suddenly Owen and Owen’s accusations 
ceased to matter. They were no longer 
significant. It was his memories that had 
begun to hurt. Picture after picture was 
rising out of the past, bearing him down 
under the weight of their testimony. He 
heard Owen’s voice from a long way off, 
grown suddenly uncertain and uneven. 

“Look here, Levier, can I see her?” 

Someone in the room made a sound be- 
tween a sob and a laugh. Levier set his 
teeth. With a kind of agonized detach- 
ment he realized that he who had gone 
through life like a lone wolf, asking no 
quarter and giving none, had suddenly 
gone to pieces utterly. Perhaps that was 
what happened to people of his sort—up- 
start people. They raved and shouted, but 
there was no dignity in them. They might 
dress at the best tailors and take on alien 
manners and customs, but death and heart- 
break knocked their sham to pieces, turned 
them inside out. 

“Why do you ask?” he said. 
be damned to you.” 


“Go, and 
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After that he remembered nothing until 
he found himself wandering hatless and 
coatless in the driving rain. It seemed that 
he had been out a long time, for he was wet 
through and exhausted. But he could not 
remember where he had been or even what 
had been in his mind. It was like coming 
out of an anesthetic—back to pain and 
realization. 

Elena dying—perhaps dead already. It 
seemed to his agonized and overexcited 
fancy that it was her life that sighed past 
him on the wind and that her tears were 
wet on his face. She was gone. He couldn’t 
call her back or atone to her. Anyway, 
there was no atonement—nothing he could 
give her. All the things that he had lav- 
ished on her—all the passion and tender- 
ness had gone for nothing. She had been 
lonely all these years. It would be cruel to 
call her back. She couldn’t be more lonely 
in death. 

He had cheated her. Owen had said so. 
But Owen didn’t know how true it was. 
Levier knew and had always known, and 
yet did not know, after the queer fashion 
of human beings. It wasn’t true that he 
had cheated her for the sake of a picture— 
not fundamentally true. But he had wanted 
her at all costs, and so he had played up to 
her faney. According to his best business 
methods, he had first convinced himself — 
almost—and then her. He hadn’t really 
cared about poetry; though, being in love, 
it was easy enough to pretend. He hadn’t 
really loved beauty or honesty except as 
business commodities. He wasn’t really 
a romantic figure except so far as he had 
grabbed life by the throat and wrested luck 
from it like a highwayman. But he had 
painted a picture of himself that was in its 
essence as much a fake as the hundreds of 
““masterpieces’’ he had sold to tyro collec- 
tors in his early days, spilling a glib, con- 
vincing tale. It hadn’t seemed to him to 
matter so long as he got what he wanted. 

But if you didn’t get what you wanted— 
if finally you smashed the only thing you 
cared about —— 


A policeman spoke to Leyier. “Better 


go home, sir,” he said indulgently, and Lev- 
ier turned and slunk away from him like a 
thief. He felt that he was on the verge of 
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madness. He had wanted to say to the 
man, “ You ought to arrest me, you know. 
I stole my wife’s heart. I got her under 
false pretenses.” 

He remembered her scorn of lies, her 
lovely uprightness, her passion for sin- 
cerity. How he had played up to her— 
those days in Venice, for instance, when he 
had trailed beside her, aping her young 
enthusiasms, hiding his crude passion and 
essential purpose in life with a lover’s ar- 
dor. And those nights when he had read 
aloud from the Oxford Book of Verse with 
his tongue in his cheek. Blasphemy—a 
mean, cruel sort of blasphemy. 

And he had prided himself on his virtue 
as a husband, on his tenderness as a lover. 

An utter humility possessed him, and 
with it came serenity, a sense of having 
touched bottom, of having stripped him- 
self to the heart. 

Levier stopped. He spoke aloud, clearly, 
forthrightly, like a business man making 
an offer. He addressed the God in whom he 
had never believed, whom he had regarded 
as a laughable superstition: 

“Tf You'll let her live, I’ll clear out. I’ll 
give up everything. I’ll set her.free. I 
promise You.”’ He was going to say “On 
my word of honor.” It was a set phrase he 
had used often enough. Now it would not 
come. It did not matter. If he had no 
honor, he had something else that would 
serve instead. He turned home. He was 
calm now, and quite steady. But the rain 
on his face tasted salty, as though, un- 
known to himself, he had been crying bit- 
terly. 

1x 

REMONT LEVIER roused himself. So 

much for his memories. The time was 
over. The sunlight had moved on, leaving 
the luxurious cabin in a chill twilight. He 
folded his letter and slipped it into its en- 
velope. For one moment he had been 
fiercely tempted to tell the truth and say 
to her, “I cheated you and now I am going 
in the only way that will set you free. Be- 
cause it happens that amongst all my shams 
my love for you was genuine and, after its 
fashion, beautiful.’’ 

But he had resisted. He had seen that 
truth can be as vicious and cowardly as a 

lie. He had lied all 
his life. Now he had 
to lie. It was an ap- 
propriate punish- 
ment enough. 

His skipper met 
him at the head of 
the companionway. 

““Going ashore, 
sir? I’ll tell Dickson 
to run you in.” 

Levier shook his 
head. ‘I’ll manage 
myself. I may be 
late, or I may stay 
the night. Don’t 
worry about me,” 

“Well, keep an 
eye on the tides, sir; 
they’re queer in these 
parts. And there’s 
a wind coming.” 

Levier nodded and 
stepped into the lit- 
tlemotor launch. He 
swung its purring 

-nose toward the 
bleak, rock-bound 
coast. 

It seemed to him 
for a moment fan- 
tastic beyond belief 
that he, Fremont 
Levier, should be, 
deliberately and with 
a firm heart, turning 
his back on life. But 
it was happening. 

“Tl take care of 
myself,’’ he said, 


laughing. ‘‘God 
knows, I always 
have.”’ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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ThisisOnlyaStyleTrim | 


The rib is made of thin up- 
perleather filled with paper, 
sewed on to 
ordinary welt- 
ing to resemble 
Barbourwelt. 


This Holds Your Shoes 

in Shape 
Barbourwelt is solid sole leath- 
er, The shape- 
insuring rib is 
part of the welt 
itself. 
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the rib that keeps 
your shoes in shape 


See that rib that runs all around 
some shoes? If it’s the solid leather 
rib of Barbourwelt that rib is part 
of the welt itself. That’s why it is 
strong enough to prevent your 
foot from “treading over’? and 
spreading your shoes out of shape. 
That’s why it forms an unbroken 
dam against the open seam of your 
shoes, sealing them tight against 
moisture. 


A sewed-on rib can’t do that. It 
leaves an open seam where water 
enters just as though the rib wasn’t 
there. Because a sewed-on rib isn’t 
part of the welt itself; because it 
is only made of thin leather filled 
with paper or string, it isn’t strong 
enough to hold your shoes in 
shape. It is only a style trim. 


In a shoe these ribs look like Bar- 
bourwelt. But you can be sure 
you’re getting Barbourwelt and 
not merely a style trim if you'll 
make the test shown below when 
you buy shoes. 


Make This Test 


In genuine Bar- 
bourwelt there is 
no opening or 
seam below 
this rib. You 
can not pry 
under it. 


Write 
for our booklet 


“What Barbourwelt 
eda > Does For Your 


Shoes” 


BARBOURWELT 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE JUNK SNUPPER | 


subject. Samantha has come out of the 
kitchen. She has given up making pickles 
and jam and has gone in for art; and, Bill, 
she’s just crazy over it. Now how about 
you? Do you love your art, Bill?” 

“Not so’s you’d notice it. But it’s my 
job.” 

“There you have it! It’s your job. With 
these other people it’s their life. It’s recre- 
ation, enjoyment—a fascinating, delectable 
pursuit. That’s the answer. That’s why 
they know so much.” 

And while on the subject, my advice to 
the amateur, even the advanced amateur, 
is: Don’t get in the habit of haunting only 
the museums and antique shops; because 
frequently dangerous reproductions intrude 
upon an otherwise respectable stock, and by 
insinuating themselves into your good graces 


| they establish false standards. There’s lit- 


tle danger of finding reproductions in a 
museum, but modern manufacturers keep 
their ears to the ground and are quick to 
sense a demand for anything, and are con- 
tinually bringing out replicas which fre- 
quently find their way to the smaller antique 
shops. The place to get posted on repro- 
ductions is the department stores, where 
they are sold for what they are; so visit the 
regular merchandise stores and keep your 
eyes open. 

I saw last week, in one of those gorgeous 
emporiums of the five-and-ten-cent vari- 
ety, a plate for all the world like Sandwich 
glass. If you saw it in an antique stock 
you’d be easily fooled. I was so much in- 
terested I followed it up, and discovered it 
was made in a factory in Indiana, and they 
are turning them out by the thousand. 

Look out for the fakes in flip glasses. An 
unpretentious American flip glass sold in 
January last for $330. No wonder they’re 
making clever imitations that sell to the 
antique dealers for twelve dollars a dozen. 
European and American manufacturers are 
turning out some very subtle imitations, 
and they are meeting the test usually ap- 
plied to old glass. They give out the bell- 
like ring that resounds to the tap of your 
pencil—one of the approved characteristics 
of old flint glass with potash and lead in its 
composition—even the scar of the pontil is 
at the bottom to show it’s blown glass. Lots 
of modern pieces also were made this last 
year for the collector of three-mold exam- 
ples, and they’re all done so cleverly that, 
unless you know by seeing them in regular 
merchandise stocks, you are likely to pick 
them up as antiques—a fact regrettable, 
but a fact just the same. 


A Mail-Order Museum Piece 


“True,” says Mr. Lovell. “I’ve all my 
life tried to be decent, but the temptations 
nowadays are something awful, and I hope 
that when I’ve passed along, the good Lord 
will take into consideration that I’ve been 
in the antique business.” 

A friend of mine, motoring recently 
through Pennsylvania, got a glimpse of a 
farmhouse window and she stopped. The 
lady has a habit of watching farmhouse 
windows ever since she discovered an old 
Taylor bottle with flowers in it catching the 
sunlight on the window ledge. You know 
the bottle: Taylor’s bust on one side and 
the inscription, “‘I’ve endeavored to do my 
duty,’’ on the reverse. And the farmer 
claimed that the bottle had been in his fam- 
ily for more than 100 years; but said the 
lady, “‘Oh, no, quite impossible. Really, 
the bottle couldn’t have been made before 
1852.’ But the farmer was just as positive. 
He knew what his daddy and his grand- 
daddy had told him. Family traditions 
were wrapped so tight around that bottle 
that it almost cracked; and I don’t know 
that he was convinced when it was ex- 
plained that the inscription on the bottle 
was the historic quotation of Taylor, and 
that Taylor died in 1850. So you see she 
was pretty wise. She said herself that no- 
body could fool her on antiques. 


(Continued from Page 38) 


But as I was saying, she stopped her car 
and took a good long, almost incredulous 
look at that window, and said she to her 
husband, who doesn’t know much about 
antiques but is a good listener—“ Edward,” 
said she, “just look at that window on the 
left of the piazza. It’sthe first old landscape 
window shade that I’ve ever seen outside a 
museum.” It was the kind which had pic- 
tures in color of the Lakes of Killarney, or 
Lucerne, or the Alps. 

So she proceeded immediately to scrape 
acquaintance with the lady of the house, 
and after side-stepping about a bit—was 
she on the right road to Altoona and isn’t 
your garden lovely—she finally broached 
the subject, and was surprised that there 
was no sense of sentiment involved and 
that the lady was quite willing to part with 
the window shade if she really wanted it. 

“But I’m afraid,’ said she—the lady of 
the house—‘“‘you’ll have to wait till I can 
get something else to put up at the win- 
dow”’; and then as an afterthought, ‘‘Or 
perhaps it would be better if you got the 
shade direct. Just hold a bit.”’ And she 
hurried into the house and brought out a 
book the size of a telephone book. ‘“‘ Look,” 
said she, “‘you can order the same thing 
from this mail-order catalogue. That’s how 
I got mine.” 

Even the experts are fooled. 


Gloom Collectors 


The most interesting collection that has 
come to my attention in recent years is the 
collection of autographs gathered by the 
late Colonel Manning, of Albany. There 
were 15,000 documents and letters in all— 
probably the largest collection that ever 
came into the market—including letters 
from statesmen and officers in all the wars 
from early Colonial times, the signatures of 
every President of the United States and of 
every signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. His examples were all of the 
best, and by ‘‘best’’ I mean that the letters 
of the collection were not upon insignificant 
subjects but made history. As I’ve said 
before, the context of a letter is often more 
important than the signature, but I want 
to make one notable exception to this rule. 

Button Gwinnett was one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence from 
Georgia. Very few of his signatures have 
been discovered, but to complete his set 
Mr. Manning had to have it, and paid 
$4600 for it. When you consider that the 
collector had to discover autographs of the 
fifty-six signers and that only twenty-seven 
full sets of the Declaration of Independence 
signatures are in existence, and fifteen of 
them are permanently installed in muse- 
ums, you can understand the enormity of 
the task, and realize why, in January, 1926, 
this same Gwinnett autograph at the Man- 
ning sale brought $22,500. 

But you can’t comprehend sometimes 
the whys and wherefores of collecting. Some 
people get joy out of funeral cards, memo- 
rials and tokens, and a positive thrill at 
discovering Mother’s Grave—the Currier 
picture of a monument under a weeping- 
willow tree with three little children kneel- 
ing beside it, sobbing. I can understand 
the appeal of thesubject toa grieving family, 
but why collect these glooms of the past? 

Now a very old and practical work was 
the Prime collection of advertisements of 
furniture, glass and clocks clipped from 
Colonial newspapers; it shows the quaint 
typography and phraseology of the times, 


and constitutes a veritable directory of: 


Colonial craftsmen, and was adopted as 
such for the archives of the Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

Recently I watched a crowded audience 
competing vigorously at an auction of 
medieval helmets and breastplates at prices 
that were staggering. One set of armor 
brought nearly $14,000. It’s hard to visu- 
alize a place for such things outside a mu- 
seum. 


It is easier to understand the | 
ship models. A scale model of: 
Dolphin sold recently for $950, 
States frigate Congress for $4:| 
American ship Rattlesnake, : 
many prizes in the War of 181: 

Sometimes big prices at the a} 
are the result of orders given t| 
out-of-town collectors, who say| 
“‘Get it!” And when there are}, 
such bidders in an audience y/ 
agine what will happen. 

Unquestionably the main faci, 
is rarity, but prices continually } 
at auctions, according to the ¢| 
the audience; in retail, accor) 
clientele and their knowledge of | 

There is a little Grecian equii| 
at the Metropolitan Museum ¢}| 
before an audience of curators || 
hundreds of thousands of dollar; | 
one in a hundred that goes up tc | 
politan ever notices it, 

There was a sale of glasswai; 
the smaller auction houses re: 
one exquisitely delicate sugar hy’ 
$700; another brought $1000. | 
cause there happened to bein t_ 
at this sale a few collectors of | 
appreciated the fact that these | 
Stiegel and rare. | 

I saw a pair of charming ol) 
candlesticks in a little hole-in-t] | 
and I bought them for three dol} 
weeks afterward I found all 
actly like mine in a swaggi| 
Avenue shop, but the price was | 
dollars. That’s what makes jur| 
interesting. It’s a good deal of | 

There was a big sale in | 
recently—the collection of a fi} 
teur. There were two pieces | 
in that sale that a month pI 
dealer had wanted, and he | 
$4000 for them. The owner | 
bring more at the forthcoming | 
rejected the offer. They brough | 
At the Leverhulme sale there | 
riage chest, and the sale price! 
was fixed by the appraiser ai 
$600. It brought $3500. A 4) 
same sale—walnut, 1720, no} 
history—brought around $420(| 

That’s why I say you can’t || 
the why and wherefore of prict| 


Assembling the Higi 


“‘An observation axiomatic 
man from Boston. “‘ Why, for ¢! 
piece of chintz twenty-one by | 
inches worth $320? It has n‘\ 
association, but is simply a ch 
in memory of Alexander Hamill) 
portrait in the center, an Indiar | 
and Liberty in an attitude of 
other side. Why is such a }| 
$320 at an auction sale?” 

Well, it was a rare subject ar| 
some collector needed it to (| 
important collection. You haye| 
of this situation in the Gwinnet 
that brought $22,500. | | 

Then again, there are other }} 
prices sometimes go booming. I] 
the top of a highboy—useless 1} 
me—bring an apparently ridict | 
but here’s the explanation: An) 
daughters. He didn’t wish to | 
ality; so in his will he left the’ 
highboy to one daughter, the be! 
other, so they would own it tog 
when the girls grew up, martie’ 
rated, each refused to sell to tl! 
share of the highboy, and ¥ 
obstinacy each owned @ gl 
many years. Last winter the ¢ 
top part died, and at the execut | 
family on the one side and t 
daughter on the other side cor! 
absurd feud. The piece was fina 
down to join its better half, bu) 
incredible to the audience. | 

(Continued on — dj 


\ontinued from Page 108) 
q)ther occasion I went to a sale 
t): bidding of a man near me was so 
ny ignored by the auctioneer that 
rticeable. The bidder stood it for 
ip, but finally became obstreperous 
ill the auctioneer’s attention to his 
fness or partiality. “You are 
other bidders. You are ignoring 
cject to your methods. I am now 
¢110 and you don’t notice me.” 
mgood,” said the auctioneer. “If 
4; upon it, it’s yours at $110.” And 
aethe gavel. ‘But if I’ve ignored 
so protect you. The whole after- 
« have been everlastingly bidding 
- our wife on the other side of the 
jr bid was $100.” 
si little shocked to read recently 
indbook of a famous American 
nhat, “The Windsor chair was a 
pvincial article used by people of 
‘/ng districts of small means and 
iis.” 


ont’s for the Snupper 


h contrary, the Windsor chair be- 
h universal American chair; and 
‘people may have possessed furni- 
high order, by Brinner, Carter, 
lilfineh, Goddard or Savery, they 
7) to have Windsors. There is a 
«med by the Pennsylvania Histori- 
icy, Congress Voting Independence 
», 1776, and the members of this 
yned group are seated on Windsors. 
eloped in this country, the chair 
1n infinite variety of forms never 
ie stolid English pieces; and the 
rout farther in from the edge of the 
hig a rakishness, or spread, that 
it characteristic. 
(, when Jefferson was furnishing his 
ir Charlottesville, he wrote to the 
nering three dozen Windsor chairs 
‘ied $100 to cover the expense— 
‘75 apiece—and it’s quite likely 
anas Jefferson selected very good 
have also before me the record of 
fine Jones, whose Windsor chairs, 
, ad an appraised value of twenty- 
n} each—doubtless because they 
andhand and old. Yet a lot of 
1its 215 years later were sold at the 
ilof the Stiles collection, one for 
nsher for $290 and still a third for 
i highest price ever paid for a 
rn this country. 
%agraphist of the daily press never 
éuding to the cargoes of furniture 
things that the Mayflower must 
right over to supply the never- 
ses. On the contrary, the May- 
ught over precious little, and that 
Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth. Con- 
t1at the Mayflower was a ship of 
(ons and carried 100 passengers, 
ay’t much room for furniture; but 
¥ reason why, in after years, the 
: the Mayflower settlers couldn’t 
c‘mulated considerable furniture, 
Utlish or American; and when we 
) Brewster chair or the Windsor 
vership is not always implied; it’s 
re to type. 
lcues of the great collections con- 
) ttribute origin to some famous 
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cabinetmaker, especially if he’s an Amer- 
ican. They don’t pretend that Chippen- 
dale or Sheraton mean anything but style; 
but if American, it’s “Made by Goddard,” 
““Made by Savery,” “Made by Duncan 
Phyfe.”’ It’s a bad custom unless actual 
proof accompanies the attribution. 

I was present recently when a respected 
expert was asked about a bureau. Un- 
hesitatingly he pronounced it Goddard. It 
had the block front, the shell motif, the 
squat stature and the characteristic legs 
and feet. “No doubt about it. Not the 
slightest. Identical with the Goddard 
block front in the museum.”’ And then the 
bottom drawer was pulled out and turned 
over, and there was the much-worn label, 
“Made by John Townsend, Newport, 
Rhode Island.” 

The one big don’t for the junk snupper is: 
Don’t be discouraged by the endless chaos 
of terminology. Don’t struggle to deter- 
mine whether a piece is Derby, Bow, Spode 
or Chelsea china. 

Don’t try to discriminate too closely be- 
tween Leeds and Liverpool. The potters 
and glassworkers of all countries traveled 
from town to town. One month they were 
in Bristol, the next in Sunderland, Water- 
ford, Cork or Belfast, and they carried their 
technic from one place to another. 

Don’t struggle to determine if a rug is 
Daghestan, Shirvan, Derbend, or Chichi. 
Be satisfied if they’re Caucasian; that’s 
enough. Who cares if the origin of an 
American Wilton is Philadelphia, Wor- 
cester, Frankford or Boston? 

Don’t believe what the dealer tells you 
about the value of your possessions. The 
rug man who is figuring on mending a rug is 
likely to inflate the value of the property to 
encourage and justify a big charge for 
mending. Cabinetmakers often quote a 
ridiculous value to encourage an order for 
repairing a piece. 

Don’t be influenced by the auction 
sharp—the fellow who is attending an ex- 
hibition of a collection before the sale, who 
nudges his neighbor and audibly ridicules a 
piece, discouraging interest in the sale by 
sotto-voce criticisms. 


Old But Not Necessarily Rare 


Over in England they go even further. 
Certain dealers, meeting at a sale, pool their 
issues. They have examined everything 
and know what they want; but instead of 
bidding against one another, one member 
of the pool is delegated. The rest of them 
keep out, discourage competition in the 
audience by their indifference. With pro- 
fessional bidding checked and amateur 
bidding discouraged, the auctioneer doesn’t 
get much for his offering. But after the 
sale these dealers of the ring adjourn for a 
private caucus and bid among themselves, 
and anything over the amount paid for the 
article is divided pro rata. I have known 
some dealers in a ring to attend sales for 
months, making a nice weekly income out 
of their divvy, though never bidding or 
buying so much as a bed slat. 

And a final don’t is: Don’t think because 
it’s Currier & Ives it’s worth anything. 
Don’t think because a winter scene has 
brought $800, and charming old clipper 
ships as high as $625, that the print that 


you possess has a corresponding value. 
Currier & Ives turned out big editions. I 
have a record of 3100 titles. Millions of 
prints were put on the market between 
1836 and the end of the nineteenth century. 
Some of them were beautiful; some had 
historic value; all of them represented 
primitive art; but many of them were 
utterly worthless. 

A woman recently wrote me that she was 
interested in collecting old schoolbooks and 
that she had a copy of McGuffey’s Fourth 
Reader, and was it really worth $4000? 
Somebody had told her it was, but it 
wasn’t—it was worth about four dollars; 
but that’s because, although of the edition 
of 1838, it was not rare. 

Now the real treasure of a collection of 
this sort is the hornbook of the early 
seventeenth century—a book, so-called, but 
merely one printed page, and so precious 
was this page that the children were not 
allowed to handle it direct. So it was put 
in a frame like the frame around a child’s 
slate and covered with a thin sheet of 
transparent horn. 


History as a By-Product 


Probably the first actual book used by 
the Colonial children was the New England 
Primer. Last year one copy of 1768, badly 
mutilated, sold for $150. Spelling and 
ciphering were the most important studies— 
indeed, it was the general feeling, and so 
expressed by the school board of a Massa- 
chusetts school, that “‘The Bible and 
figures are all a boy needs to know.” But 
there were classes in the colonies as well as 
masses, and there were many books that 
are worth collecting and exceedingly in- 
teresting, devoted to the study of deport- 
ment. One was called The Boke of Nature, 
another The Boke of Curtasys, another The 
Schole of Virtue, from which I quote the 
following gem of thought: 


“Never sit at the table ’til asked. Ask 
for nothing. Tarry ’til it be offered thee. 
Speak not. Look not earnestly upon others 


while eating. Singnot. Humnot. Wriggle | 


not; and spit no where in the room but in 
the corner.”’ 


These, the dictates of good society in 
America, followed closely the dictates of 
good society abroad. 

The study of Americana leads so closely 
to the lives of the colonists that we who are 
following the subject find ourselves deeply 
interested not only in the things beautiful 
or quaint but the things reminiscent of the 
struggles of the settlers and the country’s 
extraordinary development. 

When a crockery cupboard of pine wood 
out of the kitchen of a colonist sells at 
auction for $450, it reflects this element of 
sentiment. Whena brief poem by Christo- 
pherBrooke, an Englishman of no particular 
importance, recording the Indian massacre 
in Virginia, 1622, sells for $13,500, senti- 
ment again establishes the value. 

And the junk snupper, more than any 
other factor, is the stimulus behind all this 
research, which is contributing so much to 
history, art and the making of good citizen- 
ship. 

Good luck to him! 
the better for his zeal. 


For the country is 
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filled with rich ice cream 
and pure fruit sherbet — 


are delicious! 


UCKILY this is one of those 
ifs rare things which you can 
enjoy (in amazing quantities) 
without apologizing to your inner 
arrangements. For once cool- 
headed judgment and luxury- 
loving palate agree! 


Ice cream is food in the most 
nourishing form, recommended to 
young and old by physicians and 
dieticians alike—and fruit ices, so 
wonderfully refreshing and thirst 
quenching, contain oodles of 
those vitamins so truly essential 
in building body resistance and 
insuring sound health. 

You have the right—(almost the 
duty!)—to relish this perfect- 
ly balanced food combination 
throughout the entire fruit season! 
Drxtrs are frozen by the leading ice 
cream manufacturers of the country and 
sealed tight, right at the plant, with a 
top showing the maker’s name. Look 
for the name of your favorite when you 
ask your ice cream dealer for Drxtes! 
INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 


Easton, Pa. 
Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


DIXIE Individual Drinking Cups are 
found in the stations and coaches of 
railroads, in offices, theatres, hotels, 
restaurants and at the better soda 


fountains. At most drug, stationery 
and department stores, you can get 
DIXIE Cups in convenient cartons 
for home or picnic use. 
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Winners of 21 National Championshi 
in 1925 played in Keds! 


ERE’S the list—one of the 
most remarkable tributes 
that could possibly be paid to 
Keds’ outstanding leadership 
and quality! 


National Indoor Boys’ Singles 
National Indoor Junior Singles 
National Indoor Junior Doubles 
National Father and Son Doubles 
National Intercollegiate Singles bs 
National Clay Court Singles National Indoor Women’s 
National Veterans’ Singles Singles 
National Doubles (1 player) National Junior Singles 
National Junior Doubles National Singles 
National Boys’ Doubles National Boys’ Singles 
National Women’s Doubles 
(1 player) 
National Women’s Singles 


National Clay Court 
Doubles 
National Girls’ Singles 


and the Championship of Mexico in 


Men’s Singles Men’s Doubles Women’s Singles 


ND NO WONDER! Keds soles give a 

sure grip of any playing surface—so 

sure that most great players use them in 
their tennis matches. 


And everywhere throughout the country, 
millions of boys and girls, men and women 
have found that Keds are just the shoes for 
all sports wear—at play, in camp, in the 
gymnasium, sailing or for general everyday 


THE “TRIUMPH” 


A popular Keds model with vulcan- 
ized crepe rubber soles. They’re du- 
rable, comfortable and snug-fitting. 
They’re the favorite shoes of nearly 
all the great athletes. 


sea, 


NR aarti 2 ap, 
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wear in the summe 
Keds soles are n| 
choice grade rubber-| 
of life and spring—| 
remarkably tough—s 
that one pair of Ki 
outwear two or three | 
ordinary ‘‘sneakers.” 
The uppers are of dur 
vas—strong enough to; 
the foot and protect agai | 
and sprains—yet light and comfortable. | 
more snugly than any other canvas rub) 
shoes. And there’s a special Feltex inn! 
absorb perspiration and keep the feet cool 
Keds come in all popular styles and | 
from $1.25 to $4.50. They are made onl! 
United States Rubber Company. 
Be sure you get real Keds. Look for t 
Keds on the shoe. 


Free Booklet for Boys and 4 


Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports contains. 
of information on games, sports, camping,| 
suggestions and dozens of other interesting | 
Sent free if you address Dept. 1230, 1790 Broac: 
York City. 


United States Rubber Compa: 


} 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Ke 
is on the shoe : 


THE “SPORTSTER” 
A sturdy athletic-trim Keds modsiet| 
for the hardest wear. Comes in lace-to} 
style—white with black trim or bri 
with gray trim—both models with gray sc} 
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THAT LAST INFIRMITY 


(Continued from Page 31) 


cing? I’m dining with them, so you get 
-<soon as you can and leave me plenty 
on to dress.” 
tas revealed to Aloysia that there was 
ance before which even the aloof 
sslarper fluttered. 
‘\ey’re very grand people, aren’t 
y’ she asked. ; 
‘ey’re very charming people,” Miss 
yr replied. ““Completely mondaine. 
j,f course, Joan Taylor has the most 
‘dinary taste. Her pearls are abso- 
the best on this earth, and her collec- 
-' fans would drive you mad. She 
cell it to the Louvre for a fortune.” 
Jey must be very rich,”’ Aloysia said, 
ule it seemed as though she should say 
e.ing. 
J; not a question of money,’’ Miss 
p'replied. “Joan Taylor knows. She’s 
nst knowing person you can imagine. 
hs a perfect salon of young artists who 
9] sit at her feet. . . . Aren’t you al- 
forough?”’ 
isia was through, and she left Miss 
p, and didn’t see her until she re- 
e that evening in the same state of 
9) excitement. 
Rally those peon’e know how to live. 
ye taken Rockingham Priory, which 
hard is the loveliest place in Eng- 
®: the artists, I suppose,” Aloysia 
; he pictured easels all about. 
syhine Harper looked disgusted. 
Py don’t take them around like a 
avrie, Aloysia,” she expounded. “ Art- 
en’t their real friends anyway. 
y; the very center of that Sutphen 
i group.” 
asia looked a little more puzzled, if 
yre possible. 
_appose you don’t even know who 
tn Grolier is! You, the mother of two 
aied girls! My dear, he’s the most 
»| bachelor in the world.” 
osia felt just the faintest stir of re- 
n> to this avalanche of superlatives. 
{ould think some great titled person 
de that,” she said. 
”, speaking from a practical stand- 
t, Miss Harper returned. ‘And at 
1 I should say at the very top of the 
basket are one or two of the great 
ran families. Say five generations of 
elous wealth—one can’t ask for more 
sat. And American wealth, if it’s 
dl on the right sort of real-estate 
irs, is a little more apt to stay tremen- 
tan any other sort. An English title 
dome next, I suppose; but things 
tty unsettled in England. . .. I 
1, talk any longer. I’ve told Joan 
ol’d be up to see her off tomorrow.” 
l)0at arrived at Southampton at an 
rily hour. Aloysia, for politeness’ 


Jetended to be still asleep while Miss ‘ 


dressed. She was thoroughly wak- 
, Wever, and sometime later heard 
Ine Harper’s voice on the promenade 
dher porthole and peered out. 
1 I’m always up at this hour,”’ Miss 
€was protesting. “Isn’t it a frightful 
ia could see a tremendous man, and 
yrho had a look of having been given 
¢l amount of attention by her crea- 
Ginely was she finished, so perfect of 

d nose and deep wave of hair under 
rveling hat. 
fe’d only known you were on board,” 
saying to Josephine Harper. 
2 it’s simply too cruel of life to let 
n you only to part,” Miss Harper re- 
< “You have no idea what this 
ut has been. Not one human being on 

Not one!”’ 

IX 

ERICKA loathed St. Agnes’. Her 

‘rs were long-drawn yowls of pro- 


+ Mamma: This place is the cat’s 
onestly, mamma, it’s just awful. 
lake us wear uniforms like a bunch 


of convicts—smocks. They look as cheap 
as anything. And you ought to have heard 


the bawling out I got for talking to the boy | 


who brought some flowers out from the 


village. We’re not used to, prison. Can’t | 


we change to a decent school? At the 
Washington Seminary the girls have a swell 


time. We could get transferred. Won’t you | 


let us, please?”’ 


“Dear Mamma: I won’t have any long- | 
faced old house mother tell me how to eat. | 


“They do the silliest things here. There’s 


one class to teach you how to act when you 


get presented at court, and whenever you 
have any fun some old cat runs in and cries 
over you. Honestly, mamma, I don’t think 
the climate agrees with me, and Nora looks 
awful and hates it. Can’t we go some place 
else?” 


It was excruciating to have that passion- | 
ate and repeated request entirely ignored in | 


all her mother’s replies. Another thorn in | 


Fredericka’s flesh was the fact that Nora 
didn’t really hate it at all. As the school 
beauty Nora was just as happy as Freder- 
icka would let her be. In her heaven-blue 
smock Nora was so lovely to look upon that 
a young curate had completely disgraced 
himself the second Sunday they went to 
chapel, and an electrician wiring one of the 
buildings had almost hanged himself on his 
own wires in his efforts to peer in a class- 
room window at her. 


Nora’s disposition was not one for rebel- | 


lion anyway. 
justed to life ever to be really miserable. 


She had even enough memory to get | 


through her lessons creditably. 

Fiery Fredericka, who, for one thing, was 
horribly homesick, and was always being 
snubbed by Nora’s friends and disciplined 
by everybody, thought seriously of suicide. 
She went so far as to sit in wet shoes, 
and thrust herself out the window into a 
raging April shower and go to bed all drip- 


ping, in the hope that pneumonia would | 
She didn’t even catch | 
cold, and she grew so depressed that she de- | 
cided no one would care whether she com- | 
mitted suicide or not, which made it seem | 


end her troubles. 


hardly worth while. 

Finally she determined that if things 
weren’t different by the first of May she 
would run away. She would tie her clothes 
in a pack and start off like a hobo. There 


would be pictures of her in the papers— | 


Missing Girl Thought Dead., 

Until the first of May she would suffer, 
and if possible she would suffer continu- 
ously. About the twentieth of April, how- 
ever, the thing happened to Fredericka 
which she needed. Someone noticed her— 
Grace Landor. It required almost complete 
starvation for attention to make Grace 
Landor’s notice appreciable. Grace was a 
large, pasty, dull girl who lived in a town 
not far from the school. 


Why Grace should have been attracted | 


by Fredericka was almost equally mysteri- 
ous, but by some blessed alchemy of the 
imagination they achieved a crush. 
haps it was Fredericka’s vulgarity, which 
was utterly different from anything in 
Grace’s past, that proved hashish to Grace. 
In any case she would direct her flat, 
expressionless face toward Fredericka and 
listen for hours to whatever Fredericka 
said, apparently enchanted. 

She asked Fredericka to go home with 
her for a week-end, and Fredericka bragged 
about the invitation until even Nora al- 
most protested. 

The Landors lived in an old white house 
which Fredericka, earnest as she was in her 
desire to consider her visit a triumph, 
couldn’t think impressive. Grace exhibited 
her pets, and got an old box of candy, 
mostly pistachio ends of chocolates which 
had been left when the good part of them 


was consumed, and settled herself for Fred- | 


ericka to amuse her. It was going to be 
fierce, Fredericka thought. It was going to 
be worse than school. 


She was too perfectly ad- | 


Per- | 
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EASIER STEERING * LESS ROAD 


SHOCK 


Handles Your Car 
Like an 
Invisible Giant 


a eee the Ridge Road between Los Angeles } 
2 and Bakersfield, California. 


Driver of This Bus 
Gave Thanks to Ross 


As he was making one of the quick turns along the 
edge of a precipice, the driver of this bus remarked 
to a passenger at his side: “Ross certainly did us 
fellows a good turn when he made this steering gear!” 
His bus is equipped with the Ross Cam and Lever 
Steering Gear, of course . . . On this 29-mile Cali- 
fornia road there are 1200 turns . . . Ross helps the 
driver handle his great bus-load of passengers with 
ease and safety—gives new control, stability and re- 
sponsiveness .. . Best for buses—best for you! Ross 
is standard equipment on more makes of cars, buses 
and trucks than any other gear. Drive a Ross-equipped 
car once and you'll have no other. 


It’s All in the Cam and Lever 


You know you can do things, and easily, with a 
lever, that are wholly impossible without one. The 
long lever in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear 
is one reason for the tremendous power that makes 
Ross Steering soeasy. And the cam, with its variable 
pitch, constitutes the almost impassable barrier to 
road shock, that makes Ross steering so safe and so 
comfortable. 


Mail the coupon below for rrex booklet, Efficiency in Steering,” 
and list of Ross-equipped cars, buses and trucks. 


Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


CAM and LEVER & 4 STEERING GEARS 


EASIER STEERING LESS ROAD SHOCK 


Ross GEAR AND Toot Company, Lafayette, Indiana 


Please send me your Free booklet, “Efficiency in Steering,” which explains fully the Ross Cam and 
Lever principle. 


Nath Chu cdl: See: Seen AE oh, 3 ce 


VaR (9 ASL a A ORs ROR RET RR ie 
Car owner 0) Car dealer 0 Automotive jobber 0 


Tf you are interested in the Ross Cam and 
Lever Steering Gear for replacement on 
Ford cars, put a check mark in this space. 
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Then Grace’s mother wandered in from 
the garden in a smock, with very dirty 
hands. She hadn’t any style or any little 
prettiness, but she was different from any- 
one Fredericka had ever seen. 

“You poor children,” she said, eying the 
box of candy. ‘‘There’s nothing but scorns 
left.” 

She smiled a smile of humorous compas- 
sion, and when she smiled Grace’s mother 
was perfectly beautiful. 

“‘T’m a very bad mother,” she ended. “‘I 
suppose Grace has shown you her toys; let 
me show you mine.”’ 

She led Fredericka into the garden— 
a Maryland garden in April—gay as a milli- 
ner’s display, smelling of sweet perfumes. 

She knew about every flower and she ex- 
plained them all. 

“This is where I live,’’ she said, “‘except 
for a very few months of the year which I 
devote to catalogues. I write at that table.”’ 

Fredericka hadn’t known Grace’s mother 
wrote. She did—for the garden magazines, 
and little essays for the Atlantic and Har- 
per’s. Fredericka made Grace give them to 
her. They were whimsical treatments of 
tremendous themes. They mentioned Kant 
and Hegel and Schopenhauer as though 
everyone knew them thoroughly and 
thought them just a little funny. 

' As far as Grace was concerned the visit 
Yas a total failure. 
‘What are you thinking about all the 
1e?’’ she demanded over and over again 
ner silent guest. 

; But Fredericka, like Saul on the Damas- 
cus road, had seen a great light. Through 
Mrs. Landor it was revealed to her that 
there was a life of the mind open to her— 
Frede ‘icka—in which she could strive and 
possibly triumph, though Nora and Alice 
and Mae were all shut out from it. It was 
as though all her life she’d been knitting her 
brow over some hopeless problem, and at 
last someone had explained to her that it 
wasn’t important at all. 

Fredericka, who left St. Agnes’ Saturday 
noon, acrass hoyden, returned toit Monday 
morning in time for chapel, a précieuse. 

Hers was not to be a path of roses. That 
very first day when Miss Boylan, the Eng- 
lish teacher, found a ‘‘someone’s else”’ in 
Fredericka’s daily composition she all but 
accused Fredericka openly of cribbing, and 
when Fredericka defended herself Miss 
Boylan thought she was making fun of her— 
Miss Boylan’s—manner of speech, and 
ended the class in a rage. 

Before the week was over the faculty of 
St. Agnes’ realized, with a good deal of con- 
sternation, that they were harboring a per- 
son with an actual passion for education. 
The school closed in middle June, which 
gave Fredericka a month and a half. She 
made it as intense a period as the last five 
minutes of a close football game. 

All her teachers hoped when classes 
ended that year that St. Agnes’ wouldn’t 
admit any other girls so different from the 
St. Agnes type. It was a mistake, really. 

With a list of books to read which would 
have given Dr. Charles Eliot himself con- 
siderable pause, Fredericka went with Nora 
to the Wingfield Inn in Lenox, where Alice 
Harper was staying with her new baby 
while Bunny participated in some tennis 
tournaments. 

Lenox, Aloysia had thought when she 
made that arrangement, was far enough 
from Syrchester to make Buddy Nelson’s 
appearance there improbable and the por- 
tals of the Wingfield Inn for Buddy Nelson 
would be satisfactorily needles’ eyes. 


x 


LOYSIA shared an apartment with 
Miss Harper at the Plaza Athénée; but 

it was with the Perrins that she saw Paris. 

“I did the Baedeker sort of thing when 
I was at school here,’”’ Miss Harper told her. 
“You can’t expect me to turn back the cal- 
endar to the extent of enduring it again. 
I have my friends to see.”’ 

Aloysia hardly knew she was being 
slighted. 

Paris satisfied her like some supreme, 
personal success. 


THE SATURDAY 


The Perrins, however, who were a little 
offended at Josephine Harper’s failure to 
cultivate them more intensively, decided 
that the way she treated Mrs. McCarthy 
was outrageous. The Perrins were enter- 
tained at the embassy. When they dined 
the ambassador in return, they invited 
Aloysia, not only because they liked her 
but as a reproof to Josephine Harper. 

Josephine Harper spoke of the affair as 
“the super-tripper function supreme.” 

Aloysia had been charmed with a Mrs. 
Wentworth Jones. 

‘‘Oh, was she there?” Miss Harper 
asked. ‘‘I wonder that she permitted her- 
self such a relaxation. Yes, everybody 
knows Gerty Jones. Her father did some- 
thing particularly odious. . . . What 
was it? I think he rolled fillings in 
the back of a dentist’s office, and discoy- 
ered a process and made millions, but Ger- 
ty’s kicked and scratched and clawed until 
she’s quite somebody.” 

Miss Harper gave a small dinner party, 
and because Aloysia had been so impressed 
at the Perrins, and also because Aloysia 
was the prettiest lady there, and it hap- 
pened to be important to Miss Harper’s 
spring plans that the gentlemen be pleased, 
she placed her between the Prince de Gondre- 
court and the Marquis de la Ville de Chal- 
lonais. The prince was a thick-lipped, 
drowsy, Oriental-looking person who made 
no effort to speak; Aloysia put forth one 
desperate attempt to engage him in con- 
versation. 

“You have such delicious bread in 
France.” 

“Platt-il?’’ he said. “‘If you pleass?”’ 

Aloysia repeated her remark. 

“T not understand yet. Spik slowly.” 

Crimson with horror, Aloysia said it 
again, and yet again. At last it penetrated. 

“Pain?” the prince exploded. ‘‘Yes, 
very good bread we have. Le pain Amer- 
icain, quelle saleté!”’ 

The marquis was handsome in a grizzled 
way, and talked about the sport which it 
appeared he loved. Aloysia wondered 
which sport, but her principal emotion was 
gratitude. She hung on his words. 

In the middle of the dinner Miss Harper 
leaned toward her and said, ‘“‘I hope you 
appreciate the fact that you're sitting next 
to the most charming man in Europe.” 

There was a signal in her tone, but Alo- 
ysia didn’t know for what. 

Then, with utter astonishment, Aloysia 
heard the prince say in a complacent voice, 
““Oh, mademoiselle flattairs me. She flat- 
tairs me.” 

Aloysia knew then that she’d done 
something terribly wrong; that she hadn’t 
been able to draw out the prince’s charm, 
that by not talking to him she’d disgraced 
herself. 

When dinner was over she wanted to run 
and hide from Miss Harper’s displeasure, so 
she did the next best thing and engaged the 
dowdiest, plainest woman in the room in 
conversation, a mustachioed lady, who said, 
“Let us sit. I have the—what you call 
bunions. They are very painful.” 

Mr. McCarthy had had one, and Aloysia 
said so. He had found great relief in a cer- 
tain preparation. Aloysia gave the name 
of it, and promised to write for some if it 
were not obtainable in Paris. 

““You Americans were so clever at the 
time of the war,” the lady remarked, and 
she looked at her feet as though in them 
was reserved the superlative test of Amer- 
ican genius. 

“Ah, we provide for comfort,” Aloysia 
said, “‘but it’s you who make beauty. I’m 
almost out of my mind with the beauty I 
see on every hand, with your streets an 
your parks and your shops.” . 

“That’s French,” said the lady, and she 
pointed to the rose-point scarf across Alo- 
ysia’s shoulders. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“‘Tt’s you Americans who buy all the 
good things now.” 

There was a little resentment in the 
lady’s voice. 

The gentlemen had entered. Aloysia 
heard the prince saying to Miss Harper, 


EVENING POST 


ef and we are having your compatriote, 
Madame Cadby Taylor. That will give 
pleasure for you?”’ 

“Oh, rather. I adore her.” 

‘And you will come the fourth?” 

It made Aloysia feel the need of being 
liked, too, even if it were only for an in- 
stant, and by a sullen, ugly old woman 
with bunions. 

“We do,’’ she said. ‘‘We take all—like 
despoilers.’”” Then with a sudden impulse 
she lifted the scarf from her shoulders. 
“Would you grant me the pleasure of let- 
ting me give you this? It shouldn’t go from 
your beautiful France.” 

The lady looked startled for an instant, 
then amazingly pleased. 

“Comme gage d’amitié,” she cried, and 
though Aloysia didn’t understand the 
words, she did the tone. 

Just then the prince crossed to them. 

“Wh, my dear,’ he said in his cumber- 
some English, ‘“‘isn’t it time we move if we 
are to go on?” 

“See what madame has given me.” 

“How beautiful!”’ 

Aloysia didn’t quite understand that the 
lady was the princess until she and her hus- 
band had left the room, but she knew that 
Miss Harper was angry at something. 

The Marquis de la Ville de Challonais 
talked with Aloysia at length, but nothing 
he was saying could obliterate Miss Har- 
per’s look from her mind. After ,all the 
guests had gone she waited like a child for 
punishment. 

“Tt was a beautiful party,” she said. ‘“‘T 
never thought to meet the nobility.’” 

“‘What a frightful word!’’ Miss Harper 
remarked. 

“Did I do something wrong?” Aloysia 
asked. 

“You know perfectly well.” 

“You mean because I gave the scarf?”’ 

“Of course. I will not have that sort of 
thing. I will not have it.” 

“But she took it. She liked it.” 

“She took it not to embarrass you. It 
was a horrible, climbing thing to do.”’ 

Aloysia didn’t say anything, and the 
scene was never completed. It was the most 
disagreeable they had had. Aloysia lay 
awake, aching from the impact of it, puz- 
zling over it and the different kinds of 
knowledge which were being thumped into 
her, dreading the morning. 

But next morning things resumed their 
former not disagreeable course; some flow- 
ers arrived for her from the Marquis de la 
Ville de Challonais, but Aloysia was able 
to suppress the card and pretend she’d 
bought them for herself, and thought it a 
wiser course. 

Several days later there was mail from 
America, and Aloysia, reading hers, didn’t 
notice the expression with which Josephine 
Harper skimmed a little purple note she 
had received. 

“Oh, dear!’’ Aloysia exclaimed at last. 
“Listen, Miss Harper dear, to what Fred- 
ericka has to say.”” And she read: “I sup- 
pose by the next time I write Nora will be 
engaged or married to a boy here named 
Sam Eddy. She thinks he’s wonderful but 
I think he’s the most impossible person I’ve 
ever seen. He’s here with an awful old 
grandmother, and Nora sees him all the 
time and nobody else. Everybody is talk- 
ing about them.” 

“What was the name?” Miss Harper 
asked. 

“Sam Eddy.” 

“Kddy! Old Mrs. Eddy’s grandson, of 
course. I’ve seen her at the Wingfield Inn 
myself. She’s the character of the place. 
She has about fifty thousand dollars and 
she thinks everyone is after it, and she’s the 
most terrible monstrosity on earth. Just 
obscene—simply obscene.”’ 

“Oh, what a cruel shame,’”’ Aloysia said. 

“But what are you going to do about it?” 

“What is there I can do, over here?” 

As a matter of fact, she’d taken Freder- 
icka’s words with a good many grains of 
salt. Fredericka was rather given to the ex- 
aggeration of any flaws or follies in her 
sisters. Miss Harper’s tone alarmed her, 
however; it was so earnest. 


- to do a lotta reading that’ll — 


May | 
| 


“T know that if she were my daug, 
this time I’d be on my way to a st 
office. What can Alice be thinking) 

“T suppose if they’re in love th 
anything Alice can do.” 

“Do? She could break it up. Wj 
Nora know about whether she’s iu 
not? Who hasshe met? Aloysia Ma 
you make me tired sitting there lir| 
a possibility like that threateni) 
Don’t you realize that if you’re goj| 
anything Nora’s marriage is the p; 
portant thing in your life?” 

“But I’d never dreamed of Ni) 


her beauty 4 
“Dreamed! It isn’t a thing ti) 
about. Just because luck happ, 


throw Alice Bunny Harper, don; 
Nora to luck. Mothers don’t. For); 
sake, you have to be taught the ye 
ments of civilization!” 

Her urgency caught Aloysia. | 

“Is there a boat this week?” | 

“There’s always a boat, and oni: 
ways get on it if it’s urgent enov 
steerage if you have to, but get thi. 

It was months since Josephine | 
had taken such an interest in anyth| 
concerned Aloysia. | 

Aloysia was already slipping ou! 
negligee. 

“Where shall I go to make | 
ments?” | 

“The porter downstairs will tell | 

That was the beginning of turm«| 
lasted until she sailed. There was | 
room on any boat. By insistence 
secured a berth on the Versailles. | 

Her widely ordered wardrobe hi| 
extracted untimely from reluctan } 
riers and herded into vast trunks, | 
had to be bought, good-bys said. 

On her very last afternoon, 1| 
from tea with the Perrins’, she four | 
La Princesse de Gondrecourt just | 
Miss Harper. 

“‘Oh, it was you I wished to s*| 
Madame Gondrecourt said. “V) 
desolated that you were sailing a1| 
not come to our party.” | 

“Yes, wasn’t it wretched?” Mis\| 
said. 

Aloysia made regretful sounds, h 
Madame Gondrecourt had left shi/ 
to Miss Harper for an explanation | 

“‘Things have been in such a m} 
your arrangements,” Josephine Hé| 
plained, ‘‘that it had completely | 
my mind. They wanted you to cor | 
to Gondrecourt too. The letter ca } 
Why, the very morning you got | 
icka’s. I did the necessary abou | 
you’d been called away and were | 
hearted.” 

xI | 

HEN Sam Eddy first sa)| 
McCarthy he was in the mi! 

long and far-fetched explanatior) 
grandmother why he couldn’t sp| 
other week with her at the Wingfit 
but must join his two roommat| 
canoeing trip in the North Woods. 

They were at luncheon in the V) 
dining room, and Sam’s grandmoth ; 
besides looking like a totem Pp‘) 
afflicted with palsy, had alreac| 
“Sammy, you’re crazy,” twice, ‘| 
about to say it again. 

Sam, who was big and high-color; 
a bullethead from which rose a por! 
of blond hair, was wearing the eal’ 
pression he had developed for the 0’ 
when he had to go to the dean’s | 
explain about having cut chapel. 

“You see, I don’t wanta get ¢' 
habit of studying,” he was saying, | 
in the woods Ham and Syd ’n’ Tl: 


” 


| 
\ 
| 


Then Nora McCarthy entered th! 
room. She was wearing a dress 0! 
gandie with a wide collar of shee 
and some Gloire de Dijon roses W? 
almost ready to fall were thrust in ) 
Her arm was about Fredericka, ¥) 
carrying a scarlet book in which eel 
her place with a finger. Nora was | 
a smile almost tragic in its weleom(’ 

(Continued on Page Ug 


(Continued from Page 114) 
,¢ aureoled her face, her fair hand was 
j1 a little childlike gesture and the 
_ ng between the fragility of her fin- 


ne was nothing of the esthete about 
ddy. 

vs anes? animal instinct which made 
wp the celery he was eating into his 

9mé and interrupt his sentence with 

ni which was more like a groan than 

hig else. 

f’re crazy, Sam,’ his grandmother 
f, the third time, shaking and rolling 

+) her chair in a way which made one 

b for her digestion. 

71?” Sam asked, lifting his celery to 
p and putting it down when he found 

is t a spoon. 

Tire crazy,” his grandmother in- 


e him with infinite patience. ‘‘You 
dit anyway.” 

Wat was | talking about?’’ Sam asked. 
“Mt fool camping trip. . . . You 


aoy Scout, Sammy. You’re twenty. 
oght to look out for me.” 
)) I'll stay awhile if you feel like that 
t;,” Sam said. 
ti luncheon Fredericka went upstairs 
nsher book and Nora sat in the big 
(-white-and-gray landscape-papered 
«wait for her. 
ast everyone had gone upstairs for a 
jit Sam Eddy began trying an ex- 
yt in the corner nearest her. First 
aiid two of the heavy wood-and-withe 
s7ith their finial knobs touching, and 
e pair of them with one hand; then 
ced up a third, and lifted the three. 
atched him, as one would. 
ny,” he said impersonally, to the 
yoom really. “Funny how many of 
yu ean lift at once.” 
tall I can do to move one,’”’ Nora 
x 
liest? Gee, if there was some way of 
ia fourth knob so you could put your 
‘ound it, I could do that just as 
eafter Sam Eddy might just as well 
Jen in the North Woods for all his 
liother saw of him. 
te Inn dance, two nights later, Nora 
dicing with him when Phil Brown 
teutin on him. Sam simply danced 
fhally Phil laid his hand on Sam’s 


¢ want this dance with Miss Mc- 
1)” Sam asked stiffly. 
(didn’t think I wanted it with you, 
a?” 
right,’ Sam said ominously, and 
«Nora over to Phil. 
€ hadn’t circled the floor twice when 
4 Harbord cut in on them. As Phil 
2d back to the stag line Sam 
¢ toward him. 
ae on,” he said, and led the way 
te ballroom. 
Vat do you want?” Phil asked. 
(ll see.” 
i were in the moonlight Sam 
ind. 
< wanted a dance with Miss Mc- 
1 Now you’re going to pay for it.” 
t those words he proceeded to thrash 
Fown with such thoroughness that 
3»wn did not return to the ballroom. 
resumed his dance with Nora until 
tlhomas cut. in, whereupon he re- 
ais performance with Grant Thomas 
tronist. 
“ that evening there was singularly 
rate interference with his mo- 
\ 
wuld have been a great relief to Sam’s 
f€ if he could have thrashed Fred- 
4:00, for they hated each other; but 
Sm realized that wouldn’t have done. 
piricted himself to calling her “your 
ud sister,” and though Fredericka 
 itter fun of him, satire was not an 
t weapon against Nora’s emotions. 
t Alice, she didn’t approve, but she 
lorbed in her baby, and it wasn’t en- 
ae oan to think that her own 
lie would be the only really good one 
*umily, with Nora sucha beauty, too. 
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On Sam’s side old Mrs. Eddy made only 
one comment. 

“After your money, Sammy?” she asked. 

“T wish there was something of mine she 
was after.”’ 

“You can’t tell.” Old Mrs. Eddy’s palsy 
affirmed the statement into infinity. ‘‘She 
knows you ain’t gota cent till I’m dead and 
gone?” ; 

“Aw, grandma, we don’t talk about 
things like that.” 

They were being too happy to put even 
more important matters into blundering 
words. Like almost all engagements worth 
consideration, it was one without any pro- 
posal or any self-conscious acceptance. 

Very shortly, however, they were talking 
about whether they should wait till they 
could afford to get married, or just go 
ahead—just dare. 

XII 

LOYSIA arrived on board the Versailles, 
dazed with haste. For days she had 
been accepting any inconvenience for the 
sake of speed. It must have become a habit. 
That was the only way she could apologize 
to herself for what happened in the dining 

salon. 

She was waiting in line to get a table from 
the steward, when she heard someone say, 
“Remember me, Mrs. McCarthy? I 


. crossed on the boat with you; nameof Uber- 


halter.’’ 

“How do you do?” Aloysia said, think- 
ing how much better Mrs. Uberhalter 
looked in her Paris clothes. 

“Mr. Uberhalter is in the line way ahead 
of you. Why don’t you come and sit at our 
table? We’ve got the jolliest crowd. I can 
go tell him to get one more place.” 

That feeling of hurry! Even as she saw 
Mrs. Uberhalter dart for her spouse, who 
was second but one from the steward, Jo- 
sephine Harper’s words rang in her ears, 
“Don’t blunder into the wrong camp. It’s 
a mistake.” 

Aloysia was constitutionally an optimist, 
however, and until halfway through dinner 
that night she was able to convince herself 
that it wasn’t so obviously the wrong camp. 
That was up to the third bottle of cham- 
pagne; after the third bottle everybody in 
the appalling circle but herself shrieked 
every remark—and such remarks. 

“Say, getcher big feet off my chair.” 

“Ts that your chair? I thought it was 
your leg.’ 

“Say, you ought to see our place at the 
river. Komfy Kove we call it—with k’s. 
Cute name, isn’t it?”’ 

“Hey, have a little fizz water, Mrs. Mac. 
Just to drink Bruderschaft. When we get 
upstairs in the moonlight you can give me 
the kiss that goes with it.” 

Back in the abyss! Aloysia was almost 
physically sick with shame at being there. 
She stayed in her seat until the end of din- 
ner, because any attempt at departure 
would have been made sensational by her 
companions, but the glances of everyone 
else in the dining room were as painful to 
her as strokes of a whip—the uncompre- 
hending stare of the plain, fascinating 
woman with smooth hair and exquisite 
hands who sat at the table alone, the dis- 
tressed gaze of the very old gentleman and 
his middle-aged daughter just behind Mr. 
Uberhalter’s shoulder, the contemptuous 
peerings of the two beautiful ladies and two 
brown men, who frankly listened and re- 
peated titbits to each other. When at last 
the meal was over, Aloysia fled to her state- 
room and the queer woman from Duluth 
who had the other berth. 

She felt that she wanted to stay there in 
hiding all the rest of the journey. A great 
need for the protective companionship of 
Josephine Harper assailed her. It surged 
over her that the Uberhalters were the kind 
of people she’d have to know now—the 
Uberhalters, and Mrs. Noonan and Mrs. 
Schaus back home. 

Miss Alma T. Hall, the queer little woman 
from Duluth, told her about herself. She 
was the priestess of some organized ano- 
dyne which called itself both a philosophy 
and a religion, and which insisted upon a 
great many things dear to the hearts of 
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aging ladies—the Power of Thought and 
the belief that Thoughts are Things. 

Over her berth she had pinned two 
poems— Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s Creeds and 
John Burroughs’ Waiting. 

“They’re my philosophy and my reli- 
gion,”’ she said, and she repeated over and 
over again Mr. Burroughs’ ultimate stanza: 


“The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave comes to the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me.” 


The quality in Alma T. Hall which en- 
abled her to be a priestess, and a rather 
well-paid priestess, was not without its 
effect on Aloysia McCarthy. She was 
calmer by the time they put the lights out. 
She was somehow convinced that ‘her 
own,” which neither time, nor tide, nor deep, 
nor high could keep from her, was, or at 
least could be made, extremely desirable. 

“It depends on me,” she said to herself, 
quite in Miss Alma T. Hall’s own vein. ‘I 
don’t have to have Mrs. Noonan and Mrs. 
Schaus. I can stay alone.’’ That seemed a 
little sad. 

“But I don’t have to be alone,” she re- 
newed her meditation a few moments later. 
“Other women have made a place for 
themselves. Even Miss Harper admits 
that. There was that Mrs. Wentworth 
Jones, who clawed and bit her way; even 
Miss Harper said she had a place; and I’ve 
got astart in Syrchester. I’ve met people, 
and there’s Alice.”’ 

Alice wouldn’t be much help, however; 
Alice was a little flabby for a support. 

“Society is different from what I thought 
it was. I used to think people were grander 
than they are. They’re just like me. Only 
they’ve learned. They’ve learned about 
not knowing people. I guess I can learn 
that too.” 

And just before she drifted off, in a last 
flash, like an inspiration something came 
to her. 

“Why, even Miss Harper was jealous of 
me because grand people liked me so much. 
She was afraid of me. That was why she 
wanted me to go back to America.” 

Aloysia breakfasted in her berth. When 
luncheon time came she was in her deck 
chair. 

The Uberhalters stopped. 

“Coming down?”’ they asked jovially. 

“‘T’ve decided I don’t care for the dining 
room,” 

“Oh, you’re not seasick, with this smooth 
sea?” 

“No, I’m not seasick, but I like the air.”’ 

For a day or two all of them made a great 
joke of it—the Uberhalters, and the pimply 
insurance man and his wife, and the man 
who’d begun as a delivery boy and now ran 
the biggest laundry in his city. They 
would stop to tease Aloysia before almost 
every meal. 

They were not stupid people, however, 
and before the voyage was over they had 
stopped joking, or in fact addressing any- 
thing to her but the briefest nods. Sev- 
eral other people made friendly advances, 
nice enough people, but not the ones Aloysia 
wanted to know, and to none of them did 
she respond. 

The Versailles docked late and Aloysia 
took the midnight for Lenox. Fredericka 
alone was at the station. 

“‘Nothing’s happened?” Aloysia cried in 
alarm. 

“What do you mean?” 

““Where’s Nora?” 

“Asleep. She didn’t get in till one 
o'clock.” 

‘“Where was she?” 

“Canoeing with Sam Eddy.” 

“Alone?” 

“Of course.” 

““What was Alice thinking of?” 

“The baby. That’s all she thinks of. 
The reason she isn’t here now is because 
it’s his feeding time.” 

Then Fredericka poured forth an abso- 
lutely ghoulish account of Nora’s romance. 

There weren’t any words appropriate 
enough to Aloysia’s emotions even to utter 
them. 
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When she and Fredericka were passing 
through the corridor of the Wingfield Inn 
Fredericka said, ‘‘If you’ll look in the din- 
ing room you'll see his grandmother.” 

Sam Eddy had already become one of 
these sinister ‘‘he’s’”’ in their intercourse. 

Aloysia looked. The gargoyle in flowered 
foulard and dingy jewelry shaking porridge 
to her mouth and down her front froze 
Aloysia’s blood. 

“You're sure they’re not married?” she 
demanded of Fredericka. 

“How could they get married?” Fred- 
ericka asked. “‘He hasn’t a cent of his own. 
He has to ask his grandmother for a quarter 
to go to the movies. I told him so.” 

It was apparent that Fredericka had 
made herself particularly winning to, young 
Mr. Eddy. 

The mere assurance of his impecuniosity 
was not a great comfort to Aloysia. The 
specter of old Mrs. Eddy hung before her 
eyes in the lift. 

“‘Here’s our room,” Fredericka said and 
opened a door. Aloysia entered with her. 

Nora was still asleep. Bed is becoming 
to most girls, and Nora, who needed no en- 
hancement, lay under the thin sheet in her 
sheer nightgown, fair as an exquisite child. 
Aloysia, and even Fredericka, hung above 
her incredible loveliness in a kind of awe. 
Aloysia had forgotten how incomparable 
she was. The new Aloysia realized sud 
denly that before her lay the golden key t 
anything—anything. é 

After an instant or two the deep-fring © 
eyelids fluttered up, and Nora smiled t 4 
smile with which she always greeted ti* 
world, and said, without the second of irri- 
tability and bepuzzlement with which most 
people awaken, “Oh, momma darling,” and 
held out her arms to be embraced 

“T want you to see Sam,” wer. almost 
the next words she spoke. ‘‘They’ve been 
so horrid about him. I know you won’t be.”’ 

““T want to meet him, darling, more than 
anything else in the world,”’ Aloysia replied. 
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T WAS about half after eleven when 

Aloysia had that pleasure. The neces- 
sary ecstasizing had been performed over 
Alice’s baby, and some of the trunks had 
arrived, and Aloysia was unpacking them, 
to the delight of the girls, in the sitting 
room of their suite, when there was a thun- 
der at the door. 

“Come in,’”’ Alice called, thinking it was 
a porter. 

The door was opened a crack and a high- 
colored face under a blond pompadour 
thrust in. 

“Hey, aren’t you gonta play tennis, 
Nora?” 

“Oh, Sam!” 
momma.” 

A long flannel-and-sweater figure sidled 
in. Dirty finger nails, Aloysia noticed. 

“Pleased to meet you,” Sam said, shuf- 
fling; and then to Nora, “‘ Thought you were 
going to be ready at half-past ten.” 

“Twas. Only I got talking to momma.” 

“Well, are y’coming?”’ 

Aloysia let them go. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” 
Fredericka asked. 

“Tsn’t he just what you’d have known 
Nora would pick out?” Alice added. 

“Pick out,’’ her mother echoed. ‘“‘It’s 
very surprising to me, Alice, that she should 
have met such a person. Will you tele- 
phone for the manager, Fredericka?”’ 

Telephoning for the managers of hotels 
was something Josephine Harper did. Her 
interviews with them had more than once 
been a trial to Aloysia McCarthy, but in 
the situation in which she found herself she 
turned to the expedient as an eminently 
satisfactory relief. 

A dapper man in gray trousers and dark- 
blue coat appeared. 

“You wish, madam?” 

“T wish to inform you that I and my two 
daughters are leaving your hotel tomorrow. 
I presume my daughter, Mrs. Harper, will 
wait here for her husband. That is for her 
to decide.” 

(Continued on Page 121) 


Nora cried. “This is 
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“ou find yourself uncomfortable, ma- 
“ ot in the least, but I find the class of 
uz people here very undesirable.” 
Aysia’s tone in pronouncing those 
ri was extremely Josephine Harper. 
72 manager knew to whom Mrs. Mc- 
ryreferred. He had long regarded the 
ids, grandmother and grandson, as a 
in his register. Nevertheless, he was 
g). It is, however, the genius of hotel 
gers to be angry politely. 
“am very sorry, madam,” he replied. 
4 is not the general opinion. We had 
a; Miss Ethel Vanderbilt here last 
e Miss Helen Pless and her brother, 
an, are both here at the present time, 
jye have on our lists of reservations 
+; most people would consider desir- 
© Had Mrs. Harper’s husband not 
yi here for years, madam would know 
wifficult it is for us to find accommoda- 
n with our waiting lists.”’ 
[it was a dirty dig, the manager glowed 
hiself; perhaps it was going a little too 
(en. To pass it off he took from his 
‘jt a Russian-leather notebook and 
#, turning the pages. 
‘iss Augusta Gardener, of Boston, 
n next week.” 
“never heard of her,’”’ Aloysia said. 
‘9?” Thetone indicated that Mrs. Mc- 
rly had definitely placed herself. ‘‘ Miss 
| Leigh Norman, of Brookline; but ap- 
eily madam is not acquainted with 
sin. We have no other Syrchester peo- 
,itletmesee . . New York 
uday, Mr. Sutphen Grolier arrives.” 
{ysia didn’t hear the other names. 
awas the magic one Josephine Harper 
{reathed with reverence, and he was 
ng Thursday—three days away. And 
rinvolved fathoms deep. 
[; manager was going on with his 
nohant roster. She stopped him with a 
it gesture. 
‘’s not that you haven’t fine patrons, 
;’s some who are admitted that sur- 
sme,” 
‘aturally we find it hard to draw a 
>, here are people who come year after 
tvho, if they hadn’t been regular pa- 
n—— Tomorrow morning you are 
vg, I believe you said.” 
‘said nothing of the sort. I’ll inform 
1 ter of the time of my departure.” 
“here is a morning train at eleven, and 
aernoon one at six-forty. Is that all, 
dn?” 
‘here are you going, momma?” Alice 
e, when he had left. 
‘'s something I hadn’t thought out,’ 
iother replied, and after a minute she 
ke belligerently, ‘I don’t see why we 
tl be driven out of our hotel by that 
ty man and his grandmother. The Mc- 
tiys have always stood their ground, 
l 1ey’ll go on standing it to the end.” 
irtly thereafter Aloysia sent Alice and 
“ricka away, because she wanted to 
n 
phen Grolier delivered into the im- 
dte radius of Nora’s beauty, and the 
“tunity rendered useless because of 
niddy! It was past endurance. Alo- 
aad been able to regard the Nora-Sam 
nination with some degree of fortitude 
se that she could cope with, given 
¢ but with Sutphen Grolier arriving in 
edays! A woman less than great might 
)ossibly have gone to pieces. 
3 the time Aloysia’s packing was fin- 
her plan was outlined, and she called 
Cto say she must get Nora away for the 
eioon. “I'll hire a carriage,” Alice said, 
)tke us three girls and the baby over 
ads you can’t reach by motor.” 
| om will Nora go?”’ Fredericka won- 
‘te will if let her hold the baby. She’s 
ly crazy about the baby.” 


| xIV 
a was not a cloud on Aloysia Mc- 
tthy’s brow at luncheon. She was 


‘ee maternal self. When Nora pro- 
" a little against the carriage drive 
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Alice had arranged, she found a pretty rea- 
son with which to combat her. 


; “Tt seems to me you three girls are grow- | 
ing apart. Go for my sake, Nora. I want | 
to think of you as together always.”’ Then | 


she leaned and whispered for Nora alone, 
“Besides, I want to get to know young Mr. 
Eddy for myself, and that I’ll never be able 
to do with you about.” 

“Momma darling!’’ Nora said, her azure 
eyes bathed in trust. 

When they were ready to rise from the 
luncheon table Aloysia said, ‘You girls go 
out ahead. I want to go and make myself 
acquainted with young Mr. Eddy’s grand- 
mother.”’ 

Then she cast at Nora a look promising 
such delightful surprises of friendship and 
comprehension that Nora’s parting glance 
was like a kiss. Aloysia moved on to the 
Eddy table. 


Sam half rose and wabbled his chair. It | 


was probably the most Chesterfieldian ac- 
tion of his life. 


“This is your grandmother, Mr. Eddy?” | 


sé Yes ” 
Not even a ma’am, Aloysia noted. 


To old Mrs. Eddy’s nodding head she | 
explained creamily, ‘I’m the mother of | 


Nora McCarthy.” 

“Nora McCarthy?” said old Mrs. Eddy, 
displaying an unparalleled vivacity of neck. 
“Who's that?” 

“My girl.”’ 


If Aloysia had needed any spur to her | 


purpose those two words would have sup- 
plied it. 
“‘T wished to ask you both at what hour 


I could have a talk with you this after- | 


noon.”’ 

“What’s that?”’ old Mrs. Eddy croaked. 

“Mrs. McCarthy wants to talk to us,’ 
Sam repeated for her benefit. One could see 
he didn’t relish doing so. 

“Well, why don’t she talk?’”’ Mrs. Eddy 
shook forth. 


“T should prefer a private place,’ Alo- | 


ysia answered, a certain snap in her tone. 
“Would you and your grandmother be in 
her rooms at four o’clock?”’ 

“Yes’m,”’ Sam Eddy replied. 

Aloysia bowed and walked from the din- 
ing room. 

Sam had never in his life enjoyed any- 
thing less than communicating the arrange- 
ment. 

“Funny business,’’ old Mrs. Eddy kept 
repeating. “‘Funny business.” 


Aloysia dressed herself in a severe tail- 


leur and a hard little turban. She made up | 


her lips with a vermilion stick she’d bought | 
in Paris and hadn’t shown to the girls yet. | 
Her knock on Mrs. Eddy’s door at four | 


o’clock was a masterpiece of irascibility. 
**C’mon in,’’ Sam answered it. 


Aloysia entered, the reddened lips thin | 


and unsmiling. 

“Good afternoon,” she said, and sat 
down. 

“What do you want?” 
wabbled at her. 

“T arrived this morning,” Aloysia an- 
nounced, “to find that the name of my 
daughter has been linked with that of this 
young man for some time. I don’t like it.” 

“You don’t, don’t you?”’ Mrs. Eddy in- 
quired, and Aloysia knew then that she was 
in for a fight—and a fight of the old- 
fashioned kind. She could remember when 
she was a girl, once 

“‘T do not,” she returned. “Without my 
word of consent it’s disgraceful.” 

Old Mrs. Eddy did the most irritating 
thing she could think of. 

‘‘Who’s she talking about?”’ she asked, 
turning toward Sam. 

“Nora McCarthy,” 
“My girl.” 

“Oh, her?’”’ It was very nearly a sneer. 

“Yes, her,”” echoed Aloysia. ‘I’ve come 
to make inquiries about a marriage, if I 
consider one desirable.”’ 


Mrs. Eddy 


Sam _ answered. 


Old Mrs. Eddy stopped shaking. Her | 


sudden immobility was appalling. 

‘“‘That’s your game, is it?’’ she shrilled. 
“Sammy marry? That baby marry? And 
who’s to pay for the license if he does? 
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| Sammy marry that little mick! I'll see him 
| in hell first.”’ 

“Mick!” Aloysia had noneed to force her 
histrionics now. ‘‘That girl is the daughter 
of kings, I’ll have you know. And sister-in- 
law to the finest family in Syrchester. And 

| who are you to talk of micks, plastered over 
| with your dirty diamonds, and a grandson 
with the manners of a gutter cleaner?”’ 

‘Dirty diamonds, are they?” 

“T asked the manager of this hotel who 
you were, and what did he say? ‘Ah, Mrs. 
McCarthy, we’d be the first to bar them 
out, but they’ve been coming here for years 
and it’s hard to begin now.’”’ 

“Say,” Sam putin, “shut up, will you?” 

“Ts that a way to talk to me?” Aloysia 
turned on him. “Have you been proposing 
marriage to my daughter or haven’t you?” 

“Have you, Sammy?” Old Mrs. Eddy’s 
cracked voice tore the question into a thou- 
sand pieces. 

“Y’know I couldn’t get married, grand- 
ma,’ Sam tried to soothe her. 

**So that’s how it stands!’’ Aloysia was 
majestic. ‘I’m very glad to know. It may 
interest you to learn I’ve sent for my law- 
yer, and he’ll be here tomorrow morning.” 

‘‘There’s other people can send for law- 
yers,”’ old Mrs. Eddy answered her. 

‘Perhaps the law can’t be so easily 
bought as some think,’ Aloysia retorted, 
and with that she turned on Sam: “As for 
you, I’m ashamed of you. A young man 
not ready to defend the name of the girl he 
pretended to love! It’s that will break her 
heart.”’ 

“Get out,” old Mrs. Eddy roared, and 
she got up and tugged at Aloysia’s arm to 
make her rise from her chair. ‘“‘Get out, 
you blackmailer.” 

In her excitement she delivered some- 
thing between a shove and a whack on 
Aloysia’s face. 

““Youstruckme,” Aloysiacried. ‘‘That’s 
an assault. You’ll not do that to me twice.” 

“Oh, won’t I, though?”’ Old Mrs. Eddy 
thrust. out her lips and grimaced the words 
like a bad little boy. 

Aloysia moved to the door. 

“My lawyer knows something of as- 
saults,” she declared. ‘‘ You will hear more 
of this.” 

The last sentence had been an effective 
exit speech in some forgotten melodrama, 
and she delivered it superbly. Mrs. Eddy 
was standing by the desk. Just then her 
hand fell on the inkpot; she lifted it. 
Aloysia ducked and swung the knob of the 
door just as she flung it. The thing broke 
with a splattering crash on the wall, and 
Aloysia bounded through the door. Sam 
Eddy pulled it shut after her. There was a 
wicker sofa a few feet down the corridor. 
Aloysia sank on it. 

“What a scene!” she thought. ‘Oh, dis- 
gusting! Disgusting!’’ 

She had become a symbol of the mother 
heart engaged on a mission of precious deli- 
cacy who has encountered grossness. 

“Disgusting!” She was sure her face 
was red at having been subjected to such a 
thing. 

Behind the door she could hear the in- 
furiated mutterings of old Mrs. Eddy, and 
from Sam an occasional “‘Aw, grandma! 
Say, grandma, I’ll telephone if you’ll give 
me a chance.” 

Aloysia thought she’d stay and hear 
what. The phone was beside the door. 
After more mutterings from Mrs. Eddy, 
Sam used it: 

“Say, is this the office? What time is the 
next train? Six-forty. We’re gonna go on 
it. Get reservations, will ya? And have our 
bill made out.” 

Aloysia had won. At least she thought 
she had. .But young people in love—you 
could never be too sure of them. 

She rose to leave, but she approached 
the door and listened. Sam and his grand- 
mother were both in rooms beyond. Alo- 
ysia tapped on the panel. She heard Sam 
Eddy cross the floor. He flung open the 
door, stared at her. 

“Whadda ya want?” 

Aloysia looked at him with such kind 


eyes. 
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“Dear boy,” she said, “I’ve been think- 
ing of you and how young you are; if you 
want to see Nora for a few minutes a5 

Sam Eddy’s nose actually rose as though 
he could smell trap. 

“Not on your life,” he said. 

He slammed the door on a supremely 
contented woman. 

“When I went to him with love in my 
heart,’’ Aloysia murmured to herself. “Oh, 
it’s unbelievable.” 

xV 

T WAS a hotter day than Aloysia had 

thought. In her room she bathed and 
put on a peignoir of white muslin and lace— 
a peignoir no one could wear and feel she 
had ever acted like anything but a lady. 
She shook a little eau de Cologne on a fine 
lace handkerchief and sniffed it as she lay 
on a couch trying to sleep. When the girls 
got back she told them, very gently, that 
she had a headache, that she wanted to see 
Nora alone. 

“T’ve had a sad afternoon, Nora.” 

“Why, momma?” 

“T’ve seen him.” 

“e Sam ? ” 

“And that wicked old woman, his grand- 
mother; not that I hold her up against 
him.” 

“He can’t help her, can he?”’ 

“Indeed no; andif he were the fine manly 
boy I had hoped But it’s not with the 
love I would ask for you that he loves you, 
Nora darling.” 

“Momma!”’ 

“I’m afraid he’s as like as not to sneak 
away, now that he knows there’s someone 
to protect and care for you.”’ 

“Sam! Oh, no, momma.” 

“You don’t know, my darling. We were 
talking in all friendliness when I spoke the 
word marriage. I did so without a thought 
because I took it for granted. In an instant 
they were like wild beasts. Don’t look like 
that, Nora. He’s not worth grieving 
about.” 

“What did they do?”’ 

Nora shut her eyes, her face drained of 
color. It would be a good thing to make 
her angry, Aloysia thought. 

“They turned on me and denied you. 
He, too, as well as the old witch. Only it 
was she that struck me; struck the mother 
that bore you, Nora.” 

Perhaps Nora was crying too hard to un- 
derstand. 

“But he, the worthless young scamp, it’s 
him I cannot forgive his treachery. For 
even after that blow, the first that had ever 
fallen upon me, I went back for your sake. 
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‘See Nora once again,’ I begged | 
her if only to say good-by.’” 
“And he wouldn’t?”’ 
“He slammed the door in my {, 
But it all didn’t make Nora any 
was just soft. | 
“You'll ery?” Aloysia tried 
her. “You'll cry for the sake of a, 
boy who denied his love for you bh; 
grandmother calls you an Irish y: 
“Oh, momma, I can’t bear it,” 
and she stumbled over to the be 
on it and lay there. 
Aloysia called Fredericka and {| 
get spirits of ammonia. | 
“What’s the matter?” Fred, 
manded. | 
“It’s that young villain,” A), 
swered, with indignation straigh), 
heart; then she went back to No. 
beside her, crooning over and ove | 
cry so, darling. Perhaps I wro)| 
Maybe he’ll come back.” 
“T can’t bear it, momma! I can’) 
When Fredericka brought bac: 
chase with the information that |- 
Sam and his grandmother starti) 
station, Aloysia lifted a quick fin, 
lips. 
“Don’t breathe it to your sis): 
girl, it’s only hope that will keer, 
now.” | 
Nora couldn’t go down to dinn: 
so ill in the night from her violen | 
that a doctor had to be summon 
scribe bromides. Aloysia never | 
eyes; she was tireless in her min} 
All next day, which was Tuesc) 
cried. She had not the art oj 
gracefully. Tears erased her }} 
damp does a pastel. 
Aloysia saw Thursday and Sut | 
lier’s arrival creeping upon her, | 
“Lord help us if she goes on || 
she said to Alice. “She'll go into | 
Oh, that young villain! I . oa 
dead.”’ | 
Wednesday came, and Nora’. 
facial state to be out of her room | 
ject to sudden uncontrollable 
tears. 
“Everyone’s talking about hoy | 
is not seeing Nora,” Alice repor | 
Sam Eddy having gone’ away tl 
did.”’ 
That was the final grain needei| 
the balance of Aloysia’s decision | 
Nora became herself it wouldn’t | 
have Mr. Grolier hear tittering 
that calf affair. 
“T’ve made up my mind that 1! 
tomorrow morning,” she said to .| 
‘“Where for?” 
It was a subject to which Al} 
given profound consideration. | 
“For Syrchester,”’ she answer . 
home quiet Nora needs now.” | 
She herself wanted to be on tl, 
battle, making preparations for | 
paign she had planned for that a) 
As for Sutphen Grolier, anoth’ 
tunity might present itself. Anc) 
wouldn’t some Syrchester young | 
Howard Pell, who had succeed(| 
Harper as the city’s most eligibl| 
better in the long run, since it “a 
chester, in all probability, that Al) 
all of them would spend the res} 
days? The complete conquest 0}, 
ter! That was no mean projec’! 
Josephine Harper would sneer at 
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In their compartment Nora loc: 


at the blue Berkshires and flung : 
about her mother’s neck. 

‘I was so happy there, momm| 
nice to be loved, and I thought he’ 
so much.” 

“Listen, Nora dear,” her moth 
her. “I wish you wouldn’t call me} 
Fredericka never does any mor’ 
name you and your sisters copied 1) 
talking dollies, and I used to fin! 
in a baby. But in a grown girl! 
you call me mother? It’s the mo 
ful word in the world.” 
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Te chickens won’t be getting into any- 
will they?” asked Harry, turning to 
e. 
Grench peasant houses the chickens 
oie run of the place and help to keep 
for clear of bugs and scraps of food. 
me, not understanding, smiled shyly. 
jmely one seemed to sense that she 
aking that crowd into which two 
9; are sometimes changed by the ad- 
yf a third, for she snapped her fingers 
slarry’s unoffending nose. Her tone 
» bantering, and although Harry had 
(] slightest idea what she was talking 
ithe gathered that it was not compli- 
ty to himself. He made a movement 
matience. Time flew, the lieutenant 
loe having a rush of blood to the head 
4: Harry was gone so long. And yet 
e as no apparent way to get rid of the 
e one. She sat down again on the 
and she and Yvonne joined in ani- 
szonversation. Harry bit his fingers. 
agetting cold there, even in the sun, 
hhad not worn his overcoat. Homely 
bl shrilly. 
nn appeared over the brow of the hill, 
i along the road from the front. He 
11 olive-drab uniform and carried a 
sng over his shoulder. Harry recog- 
ihe newcomer. He was an infantry 
3 striker. The infantry officers had 
ts in the town but spent every other 
{1 the trenches. The major’s striker 
pbably coming back to build a fire 
fithings up against the return of his 
31 
ji doughboy was much older than 
, he was swarthy and lean, and came 
ie potato belt of Maine. Hence he 
e'rench fluently. 
\”’ muttered Harry to himself, ‘‘now 
bd will sit down with us an’ show off 
| can talk French, and the gravy 
yes for a gool. I might as well haul 
ce outta here.”’ 
loughboy, indeed, swung toward the 
pin the bench. 
iy’s things, Harry?” he grinned. 
vig a French lesson?”’ He turned to 
zis and removed his helmet with a 
is. The three then joined in animated 
untelligible conversation. 
17!” came a faint hail. ‘Hey, Lucas! 
rithe hell have you gone to? Hey!” 
disadvantage of a small town with a 
evreet is that an officer in search of his 
eaas but to step outside the door and 
usee every house in the place. The 
eint had done this and it was ap- 
a from his tone that he could see 
yjuite plainly. 
loughboy laughed heartily at some- 
8 did Homely, but Yvonne did not 
1 She looked solemnly at the soldier 
ler on the bench. 
Vl, I gotta be goin’,” said Harry. 
ss is yellin’ for me. See yuh again, 
mi”? 
hook hands with her and tried to 
> |S eyes speak for him. Evidently he 
“ed, for Yvonne dropped her eyes 
bshed, and her hand fluttered in his. 
whdrew it hastily. 
Nat was all that chewing the rag 
t” Harry asked the other as they 
wn the street together. 
‘, Bertha, the homely one, was tell- 
ut her man that sent her a Jerry 
te must be hard up for someone to 
ito. Well, she was just letting on to 
1} that looks ain’t everything. She 
that all Yvonne could scare up was 
Nusqué, a guy that ain’t got guts 
& to go to the front.” 
No is that?” demanded Harry jeal- 


7! 
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Ny, you! Ain’t you been making 
ee at Yvonne for a week or more? 
‘hink the Frogs don’t notice it!” 
addyuh mean—I ain’t got guts 
: to go to the front?” cried Harry. 
+; that’s fish-faced Bertha’s line! 
| ON you wasn’t nothin’ but a dog 
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robber. In the French Army they don’t do 
no fightin’.”’ 

“An’ what did Yvonne say?” demanded 
Harry. 

“She said to shut up, that you wasn’t 
but a boy, and that you was in the army 
anyway, which was more than any Frogs 
your age could say.” 

The officer was standing on a chair with 
his head among the beams, putting away 
the maps. 

“T’ve rolled ’em up in the shelter half 
again,’ said he as Harry entered the 
house; “three thicknesses wrapped around 
em. If any water should get on ’em, we’d 
be done. One drop in the right place, and 
two weeks’ work to do over again. I 
wouldn’t doit,” he continued, getting down 
from the chair. “I’d go over the hill, bars 
and all, before I’d tackle another set of 
maps like that. Get out the plane table and 
the goniometer and put on your overcoat. 
I’ve found a couple of errors in the fire map 
and we’re going to check them with an 
Italian resection.” 

Out they went into the muddy street, 
Harry laden with the instruments and the 
lieutenant bearing the precious fire map. 
Harry also struggled under a load of woe. 
Only a boy! Where did she get that stuff? 
If a man didn’t wear heavy mustaches and 
a long and flowing beard like the Frog sol- 
diers, he must of necessity bea boy. Didn’t 
have guts enough to go to the front! What 
was this but the front? True, it wasn’t 
much of a one, but it was all there was at 
present. 

Harry could have wept. What was a 
warrior supposed to do to free the world of 
menaces? He was supposed to leap on a 
beleaguered parapet and seize the colors 
from the falling standard bearer’s hand. He 
was supposed to oppose his breast to a 
thicket of enemy bayonets and block a 
hotly contested breach with his body. He 
was supposed to take command of forlorn 
hopes, the officer being killed, lead them to 
glorious victory, and then expire at his gen- 
eral’s feet, murmuring something about 
“Duty.” Instead, he, Harry, was a brusher 
of boots and a toter of dirty linen. His 
mornings he spent as this one would be 
spent, in struggling about in muddy fields, 
carrying plane table, goniometer or B. C. 
scope. 

An Italian resection! Harry knew what 
that meant. It meant standing about in the 
cold, blowing upon his fingers and stamping 
his feet, while the lieutenant drew the line 
A-B and then turned the table and drew 
the line A-C, and divers other lines. The 
purpose of this, Harry did not know. When 
all the lines had been drawn and the lieu- 
tenant’s eyes were red from squinting, there 
would remain a thing that looked like a 
cocked hat and was called the triangle of 
error. This was always of comfortable size 
and the officer’s comment would be sul- 
phurous. The instruments would then be 
folded up and the return march taken up 
to the town. 

In the afternoon the lieutenant would 
draw another map and go out to check it 
the following morning. Whata war! Harry 
had been on this front two weeks and had 
not yet heard a shell burst, nor as much as 
the crack of a rifle. Well, he would show 
them all! Wait until the Americans came 
up and then let homely Bertha display her 
Jerry belt! He, Harry, would have dozens 
of them! Ah, but would he? 

‘Sir,’ asked Harry suddenly, “what will 
be my duties when the regiment comes up?”’ 

‘“Why, they’ll be the same as now,” re- 
plied the lieutenant; “but I warn you if 
you don’t snap out of it and show a little 
more intelligence, you’re liable to find your- 
self getting a permanent job as K. P. When 
you go on an errand I don’t want you to 
stop and bandy words with every French 
girl you meet. . . . Set up the plane 
table.” 

Throughout the morning Harry remained 
with his head sunk in his coat collar. Later 
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he took down the instruments and followed 
the officer back to town without ‘a word; 
but as they entered the village he gave a 
faint shout. 

“What’s the matter?’’ cried the officer 
nervously. ‘‘ What are you barking about?” 

“Nothing, sir,” replied Harry. 

He began to whistle, however, and con- 
tinued whistling while he got down the roll 
of maps from their hiding place, unrolled 
them, put the fire map on which they had 
been working back in the roll, wrapped 
them up again and replaced them. He had 
to do this very hastily, for he expected the 
old woman back any minute, and the hid- 
ing place of the maps was kept from her as 


carefully as from anyone else. Then he set | 


the table for the lieutenant’s dinner. 

“‘Lueas,” said the officer when he had 
finished his meal, “I’m going to give you 
the afternoon off. The maps are done, any- 
way; but tonight you’ll have to help. 
We're going to give a little feed to the 
French officers and you'll wait on table. 
We’re going to put it on in the major’s 
quarters, and I want you back here by four 
o’clock to help get things ready.” 

Harry mumbled something and then sat 
down to his dinner. He ate hastily, grinning 
to himself. The afternoon off! All the care- 
ful alibis he had thought up to get himself a 
few hours of freedom were not needed. He 
gulped down the last of his coffee and fled. 

In the street, Harry moderated his gait 
to a walk and seemed to be idly wondering 
where he would go. In reality he had a 
very definite place in mind, but he wanted 
no interruptions. At the house where the 
infantry major was billeted, he paused and 
peeked through the window, then casually 
lifted the rusty catch and pushed open the 
door. The place was empty, although from 
one of the rear rooms came a gentle sound 
of snoring. The man from the potato belt 
slept after his labors of the night. Against 
the wall was his pack, and his rifle and over- 
coat hung from a hook above. Harry 
grinned, stepped softly across the room and 
took down the rifle, and then just as softly 
turned and went out. He had feared the 
owner of the house would be there. Out- 
side the door, he removed the breech cover 
and opened the magazine. The rifle was 
loaded. 

“Hah!” said Harry softly. ‘“‘Ain’t got 
guts enough to fight, huh? We'll triangu- 
late about that!” 

He slid the rifle under his overcoat and 
marched down the street, looking longingly 
at Yvonne’s house as he went by, and so 
out of the village toward the front line. 

The day was warmer now. Harry unbut- 
toned his overcoat and slung the rifle over 
his shoulder. The road was muddy, but 
there was a path along the ditch, made by 
ration details and orderlies going out from 
the town, that was fairly hard. Harry had 
never been out that way before in the day- 
time and he looked about him curiously. 
There were rolling fields already turning 
green with the new grass, distant woods, 
blue sky, and the red gleam of roofs far 
away. behind the German lines. It was not 
the kind of landscape that a man con- 
nected with war. There were no shell holes, 
no shattered trees and no ruins. There had 
been little fighting here in 1914 and none 
since. The inhabitants had come back to 
their houses, the two armies left each other 
alone, and all was serene. 

This, however, being Harry’s first war 
and his first time at the front, he did not see 
anything unusual in the peaceful land- 
scape. He went whistling down the other 
side of the hill, skirted a rusty barbed-wire 
gate and found himself where a trench 
crossed the road. This was the support 
trench where the garrison lived and where 
the French retired to during the day. The 
fire trench, Harry knew from some of his 
night excursions with the lieutenant, was a 
short way farther on. 

He peeked into the support trench as he 
went by. There was a sentry in there, his 
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back against the wall of the trench, his feet 
spread and his body inclined to catch every 
bit of warm sunlight possible. There were 
muddy duck boards, a smell of old tobacco 
and some rotten sandbags from which the 
contents had long ago escaped. Harry hur- 
ried by and no one questioned him. 

The fire trench was just a ditch. It had 
neither fire step nor sandbags, and the rear 
wall only was revetted. Just beyond the 
trench the road ended suddenly as though 
it had been lifted bodily away, and between 
the rusty strands of barbed wire that barred 
it, Harry could see the green slopes of No 
Man’s Land. At about the height of a 
man’s head, some rags of burlap and 
streamers of blue blanket waved from a 
wire suspended across the road. This was 
camouflage and hid the road from observa- 
tion from the enemy’s lines. There was an- 
other similar affair back at the support 
trench, and the two of them, viewed from 
the enemy trenches, formed an impenetra- 
ble wall; yet the rags allowed the wind to 
blow without displacing them, and their 
height from the ground allowed traffic to 
pass beneath. 

Harry entered the fire trench, and going 
up to a periscope, looked through it. A 
green field, like a peaceful pasture, and on 
the far side of it a barbed-wire fence such as 
any farmer might set up to keep his stock 
from wandering. 

Harry’s heart beat a bit faster. That 
fence was the German wire. Three thou- 
sand miles he had come,and here at last 
was war! The enemy was behind that 
wire! Harry looked again. It was a long 
way over there. He felt a slight chill. 

““Gee!”’ he muttered, “I thought the 
lines was nearer than this.” 

He swung the periscope about. It had 
been his intention to come up here to the 
front line, to enter the German trenches 
and capture a few, marching them back in 
triumph to the astonishment of the lieu- 
tenant and the admiration of Yvonne. It 
certainly was a long way to those trenches. 
How lonely the place was! No Man’s Land! 
Harry shivered. It was cold even in the 
sun. He moved the periscope again. 

His muscles stiffened. Rapidly he un- 
slung his rifle, removed the breech cover 
and snapped off the safety catch. A second 
look assured him. Then, moving cau- 
tiously along the trench, he came to a flight 
of steps which he carefully mounted and 
then crawled like a snake onto the parapet. 
Cautiously he raised his head. There they 
were, the Huns, the ravagers of Belgium, 
the enemies of free peoples, the exponents 
of hate and fire and blood, the disciples of 
might and the rule of blood and iron! Four 
of them in the very center of No Man’s 
Land! Three of them were washing their 
clothes in a tiny brook and the fourth 
smoked a pipe and watched. What right 
had Huns to wash clothes? 

Harry looked at the standing man over 
his sights. The German was tall and slim, 
his uniform was clean and well fitting, with 
white braid on the collar. As he turned, 
the sun flashed on the long porcelain pipe 
and on the highly polished buckle of his 
belt. Harry cuddled the stock with his 
cheek and shoved the sling up tighter on his 
left arm. What was the range now? A hun- 
dred yards, perhaps less. Carefully he 
raised and adjusted his sight leaf and then 
rolled back to his firing position again. The 
standing German had not moved, but 
puffed peacefully at his pipe. Ah, the Hun! 
Again Harry lined the sights, again he cud- 
dled the stock, his hand began to close— 
oh, so slowly. 

Crack! A crash of sound. The echoes of 
that shot rolled and reverberated across the 
peaceful landscape, the woods and the hills 
hurled them back again and again until it 
seemed as if fifty rifles had spoken. Harry 
pulled back the bolt and reloaded, but there 
was no need. The three men that had 
washed fled at top speed, while the man 
who had stood dropped his pipe, took two 
uncertain steps and then, folding gently in 
the middle, slid into a gray heap. Harry 
got to his feet and, skipping down the slope, 
crossed the ragged belt of wire between the 
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trenches, trotted across the intervening 
space and came to the German. 

The wounded man said something to 
Harry, who did not pause, however; but 
as a man who has a well-defined object 
in mind, he unbuckled the German’s belt, 
and holding it in one hand and his rifle 
in the other, ran rapidly back to the fire 
trench. 

“There,” said Harry, panting slightly, 
“T guess I’ll show ’em who can get belts!’’ 

He tried to buckle the belt around his 
waist, but it was too large, and so he rolled 
it up and thrust it in his overcoat pocket. 

“Well, I might as well be goin’,” he said 
happily. There was a rush of feet in the 
trench and a crowd of men appeared around 
a traverse. A hand clutched Harry’s throat, 
hurling him against the trench wall. Some- 
one tore his assailant away and shook a 
muddy fist under Harry’s nose. More men 
jostled their way toward Harry, exclaiming 
and waving their arms. 

‘‘Here!’’ gasped Harry, parrying the 
hands that clutched at him. ‘‘What’s eat- 
ing you birds?” He could see now that his 
assailants were French, some of them still 
in their shirts, others in the unbuttoned dis- 
order of men hastily aroused from sleep. 
They smelled of tobacco and of wine, and 
many of them lacked a shave. 

““Andouille!”’ they cried. Harry could 
not get a word of their meaning, but he 
could see that they were angry. Why? 
Perhaps because he had disturbed their 
sleep unnecessarily. Possibly the whole 
trench garrison had been turned out at the 
sound of the shot. Perhaps they raged be- 
cause he had frightened them or had come 
into their trench without permission, or 
perhaps it was against orders to shoot dur- 
ing the daytime. Well, there was nothing 
to be gained by staying there shoving dirty 
hands away. 

Harry began to push his way out of the 
trench. The clamor about him increased, 
some trying to restrain him, others evi- 
dently willing to let him go. The first heat 
of their anger over, the French probably 
remembered that, after all, Harry was an 
American soldier, and that it might be well 
to be a little restrained in their action. 
Someone, a person of some importance, for 
he wore gold on the cuff of his blouse, 
shouted loudly a proposal that was re- 
ceived with acclamation. The French, still 
shaking their fists and vociferating, shoved 
their way out of the trench and allowed 
Harry to depart in peace. Where the sup- 
port trench crossed the road, more men 
howled at him unintelligible things, and 
when Harry looked back at the top of the 
hill, they were still standing in the road 
waving their arms and yelling. 

“They musta thought the Boches was 
after them for sure,”’ said Harry to himself. 
“Anyway, I still got the belt.” 

He patted the lump in his overcoat 
pocket where the belt rested. It was a keen 
one, and the buckle shone like a mirror. 
He remembered that from the first time he 
had seen it from the parapet. Now then, 
let fish-faced Bertha say all she wanted to. 
And the major’s dog robber, let him laugh 
as loudly as he would. Yvonne would be 
surprised. To talk to a soldier in the morn- 
ing, and then have him go out that very 
afternoon, and bring back a trophy to give 
to his chosen love—that was something 
that did not happen to every girl every 
day. 

“Tt sounds like a book,” muttered Harry. 
“This here is war, after all.” 

At the entrance to the town he paused, 
straightened his two gas masks, hung the 
rifle jauntily on his shoulder and then took 
the belt from his pocket. He was going to 
enter the house of Yvonne, and bowing to 
her and her mother—if she was there— offer 
the belt to Yvonne with a flourish. 

“It’s hell I don’t savvy French,” he 
thought. He straightened his shoulders, 
took a firm grip on the belt and approached 
the house. 

Huh? Who was that in there? A man’s 
voice! Harry listened. He heard Yvonne’s 
voice, then a little burst of laughter, then a 
man’s voice again. A man’s voice! He knew 
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the tones of it. It was Harry’s officer! 
Quickly Harry side-stepped to the window 
and looked in. Yvonne, at the table, was 
smiling up at someone who stood beside 
her. Sure enough, it was the lieutenant! 
He, too, was smiling, and as Harry looked, 
he handed Yvonne a roll of franes. The offi- 
cer’s feet scraped toward the door. Harry 
fled. 

In the major’s house, the orderly still 
snored; and Harry, after hanging up the 
rifle, peeked through the window and 
watched his officer go down the street and 
enter his own house. Harry followed, not- 
ing idly that all the women were still at the 
washhouse, and shoving the door open, he 
entered. 

“Ah, it’s you, is it?’ said the officer. 
“Jump up and get down the maps. I’ve 
been away for quite a while and I want to 
be sure they’re all right.” 

While the officer inspected the maps, 
Harry gloomed. He had visioned himself 
as Yvonne’s knight, but she had no such 
thought of him. Only a boy—that was her 
opinion. And why not? What use could 
she have for him when she could have an 
officer? The lieutenant could speak French, 
and fluently too. What chance did a dumb 
private have against an officer when the 
officer could pay compliments and con- 
verse interestingly, and all the private 
could do was to sit and look? As he moved 
impatiently in his chair, his wrist brushed 
against the bulge that the belt in his pocket 
made. What good was the belt now? 

There was a knock at the door. The 
officer quickly threw the shelter half over 
the maps. 

“Come in,”’ he called. 

The door opened and a French Officer 
stepped in. Even Harry could see that he 
was a man of some importance. His uni- 
form was spotlessly clean, he wore a shin- 
ing Sam Browne belt, several rows of rib- 
bons, and from his belt hung that species 
of pea shooter that the French fondly think 
is an automatic pistol. The French officer 
saluted, shook hands with the American 
officer and then glared at Harry. The 
French officer began an impassioned recital. 

The American officer smoked a cigarette 
and listened. From time to time he ldoked 
at Harry, once he seemed to stifle a grin, 
and once he asked a question. Finally they 
shook hands again, the French officer sa- 
luted, glared at Harry and took his de- 
parture. 

“What’s this I hear?’ demanded the 
officer. ‘You been up to the trenches? 
Don’t you know that’s against orders?” 

“T didn’t know it, sir,” said Harry sadly. 

“And I hear you wounded a Jerry.” 

SY es tsiris? 

There was another knock at the door and 
this time it was an American officer that 
entered—the infantry major. 

“You the man that shot the German 
this afternoon?”’ he demanded of Harry. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Harry, standing up. 

“You fool, what made you do that? 
Haven’t you got any sense? The French 
are wild! You’ll probably get tried and I 
hope you get a blind that keeps you poor 
the rest of your life. If I was on the court 
you would! You know what this man did, 
lieutenant?’”’ 

“Yes, sir, an officer was just in here tell- 
ing me about it. I didn’t get all he said, 
but I gathered he was indignant.” 

“Indignant! I’ll say they’re indignant! 
You might know the artillery would man- 
age to put the gravy train in the ditch!” 

“Well, major, we didn’t come four thou- 
sand miles or so to play tiddledywinks 
with the Germans. I imagine we’ll have to 
wound or kill several of them apiece before 
we get home.” The reference to the artil- 
lery had nettled the lieutenant. 

“Yes, but there’s a place for everything. 
This is a quiet sector and has been by com- 
mon consent for years. There’s enough 
war going on in other places. This isn’t a 
sector to fight in; it’s to train troops. How 
do you suppose the civilians could live 
within a kilometer of the front line if shell- 
ing and firing were going on? The two 
armies send their men here to rest and not 
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breathing. There was no laughter now, and 
a mule shaking himself and rattling cart 
and harness made a tremendous noise. 

“Who's there?” demanded the officer 
again. “First section, off carts! Action!” 

There was the sudden roar of a triple ex- 
plosion, a great fan of flame opened from 
the center of the group of officers, a flame 
that scorched Harry’s cheek. Just within 
the circle of ruddy light he could see a mass 
of men coming forward at a run. The men 
wore no overcoats and had on helmets of a 
peculiar hoodlike shape. 

“Boches!” roared a hundred voices. 
The street echoed a wild hurly-burly of 
shouts, curses, commands, the rattle of 
stampeding carts and the sharp cracking 
of pistols. The heavy crash of grenades 
drowned all other sounds. 

After the Battle of the Somme in 1916, 
the Germans made numbers of improve- 
ments in their army. Among these was the 
increased attention paid to shock, or storm, 
troops. An outgrowth of this was the for- 
mation of special units known vulgarly as 
traveling circuses. They were formed of 
selected men, single, young and fulfilling 
certain conditions of height and weight. 
These circuses went up and down the front 
spreading trouble, here today and the other 
side of France a week later. They were not 
supposed to hold ground, but to rush into 
a system of enemy trenches, do all the 
damage possible, take all the prisoners and 
booty they could handle, spread terror and 
confusion all up and down the sector, and 
retire. 

Troops that had had one of these shock 
outfits penetrate clear through to their 
artillery positions always saved their faces 
by saying that the Germans were later 
driven back to their own lines, which, even 
if the Germans retired of their own accord, 
amounted to the same thing. These storm 
battalions were equipped with a special 
kit—flame throwers, portable mines, wire 
cutters of gigantic size and a tremendous 
amount of grenades. They were rushed up 
to a sector during the night, given a snoot- 
ful of the German equivalent for white 
mule and headed toward the enemy trenches 
just before the hour for stand-to, when a 
man is the sleepiest and the trench garrison 
is still in bed. 

Such an organization fell upon the lost 
machine-gun battalion. The Germans, en- 
raged at what they considered an act of 
treachery on the part of the French in wound- 
ing the noncommissioned officer, had made 
an appeal to a storm outfit resting some- 
where in the back area, and this storm out- 
fit was going to teach the French a lesson. 
At that time the Allied line was crumbling 
in Picardy and it looked as if Germany 
would win the war. All the more reason 
for breaking up friendly relations in this 
sector. The officer in command of the 
storming party, finding the front line and 
support trenches empty, continued on 
down the road to gain contact with the re- 
treating French. If there had been a gen- 
eral retirement here and he were the first 
to discover it, it meant an Iron Cross of 
the second class, which in its day was no 
mean decoration. 

The storm troops and the head of the 
machine-gun battalion came together with 
a distinct crash. Harry fled. In the first 
place, his pistol was still in the cow house; 
in the second, he had the maps to guard; 
and in the third, the Germans appearing 
to be about ten to one, he felt he could do 
no good by staying. He ran with many 
others; but when he came to his house he 
turned in, dashed out the back door into 
the cow house, seized his pistol belt and ran 
back, buckling it on. 

In the street men shouted wildly, pistols 
cracked, grenades crashed, men ran back 
and forth, and in the intervals when the 
roaring machine guns paused for a second 
Harry could hear the crash of glass and 
rending wood. Man, this was a real battle! 
Was that a German? It was! Harry 
fired his pistol at him and slammed the 
door. The street was full of them! 

At the first cracking of grenades, the cor- 
poral of the artillery caisson swung his lead 
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team about and started them for home. 
The slat wagon tried to follow. The slat 
wagon was a French affair like a gigantic 
crate on wheels, and loaded as it always 
was to the cracking point, it would upset 
if one looked at it. Crosswise of the road, 
it overturned. Immediately the flood of 
struggling men piled up against it, as logs 
do in a jam, and those running up from the 
rear of the column found a barricade ready 
for them. They immediately clambered 
upon it and set upa gun. Chairs and tables 
dragged from the adjacent houses, a cart 
or two, and the street was barred from 
wall to wall. The Germans that found 
themselves on the wrong side of it either 
surrendered or were killed. Those in front 
of it put up a lively fight. 

The French and English, accustomed to 
war, and even bored with it, had a habit 
of taking to their heels when a storm bat- 
talion called on them. The next day they 
came back, repaired the damage and 
shrugged their shoulders. It was no use 
getting killed to save a few dugouts from 
being caved in or a few yards of wire from 
being torn up. The Germans had become 
accustomed to this attitude of mind on the 
part of their enemies, and hence when they 
suddenly found themselves involved in a 
red-hot fight for the possession of an over- 
turned slat wagon, they were disagreeably 
surprised. The Americans had lost all con- 
tact with their officers and one another, 
but they knew where the Germans were. 
They set up their guns, turned them down 
the street and let fly. They might know 
nothing about war, but they craved to 
learn. 

The fire was terrific, the street blazed 
with it. Dawn came while they still fought, 
and once it grew light and a man could see, 
those Americans on thé wrong side of the 
barricade instead of surrendering—as any- 
one with sense would—opened fire on the 
Germans from their hiding places, from 
garrets, from cow shed, pigsty and chicken 
house. Shortly a rocket went whistling 
and a chain of green stars floated slowly 
down wind, smoking and blinking in the 
half light. The Germans began to retire. 

Harry lay on his stomach among a pile 
of Turkish towels, shirts and paper-covered 
novels that had rolled out of an officer’s 
bedding roll. A chest of oats had also come 
adrift from the wreckage of the slat wagon, 
and its contents lay everywhere. An over- 
turned straw-bottomed chair served as 
shield for a machine gun of which Harry 
was a volunteer loader. He had fired off 
all his pistol ammunition in a few seconds, 
and then, looking about for a weapon, he 
had spied a pile of hair tonic and face lotion 
bottles fallen from the bedding roll. In 
the dim light they looked like grenades and 
Harry had thrown them all at the Germans. 
The gun crew appeared from somewhere 
at that moment, and the loader being killed 
almost instantly and the two other men 
with the gun departing to look for ammuni- 
tion—supposedly— Harry had volunteered 
his services. After a minute’s blasphemous 
instruction, he was as good a loader as any 
gunner could ask for. 

The purring of Harry’s gun suddenly 
stopped. 

“Feed!” barked the gunner. 

“‘Ain’t no more clips,’ replied Harry. 

“Wait till I see them birds again!’ ex- 
claimed the gunner, meaning the men who 
had departed. “If I don’t knock ’em right 
out from under their wigs it won’t be my 
fault!’’ He wriggled his right hand, stiff 
from continual pressure on the trigger. 
“They’re pulling out! Lookit!”’ 

Harry, peeking cautiously around the 
chair, could see the street was empty save 
for two or three Germans who had just sur- 
rendered, and that at the far end of the 
road, where it went out of sight, an indis- 
tinct mass was disappearing. A ragged 
cheer swelled from the Americans that 
changed to cries of interest and: surprise 
as a rocket suddenly zipped from the direc- 
tion of the front line. A red ball gleamed 
against the gray sky, a round scarlet glare 
that reminded Harry of firelight on a dog’s 
eye. The men of a section that had set up 
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their guns qr the precarious ground of the 
slat wagon’s summit stood up to stretch 
themselves and cheer, but their voices 
were drowned out in a louder shriek than 
ever human throat could utter. 

F-f-flop! As though someone had cast 
down and broken a gigantic jug filled with 
water. More shrieks and the crash of a 
gigantic hammer on an iren door. More 
broken jugs. Confused cries, shouts, 
whistles blowing, voices calling. An officer 
leaped down from the barricade. 

“Gas!”’ he shouted. “Start the horns 
going! Passit along! Are you all dumb?” 

“Gas!” yelled everyone, and the clamor 
of voices became suddenly stilled. Harry 
put on his mask. 

Whatever faults may be laid at the door 
of the German people, it must be admitted 
that they knew how to fight a war. Im- 
mediately after the raiders began to meet 
strong resistance, a green rocket signaled 
their situation and that they were retiring. 
The German artillery thereupon stood by. 
When a red rocket signaled that the storm 
troops were safely out of range, a barrage 
neatly laid down cut off the town from all 
succor from flank or rear, while certain bat- 
teries occupied themselves with flattening 
the town, destroying the mass of Americans 
in it and drenching the remains with gas. 

The artillery in this sector was not very 
strong, nor was it provisioned for a great 
deal of such work, so that very little high 
explosive was actually thrown into the 
town. Most of it went for the box barrage, 
leaving the batteries that were firing gas 
to take care of the Americans in the town. 
These batteries did their work well. Ina 
short time the gas was so thick that a man 
could not see a foot before him, especially 
as it was not yet broad day. In this smoke 
and confusion, the American officers ex- 
erted themselves to gather in the wounded, 
round up the scattered men and put the 
town in some condition of defense against 
a possible counter attack. There was no 
yelling now, for everyone had on his gas 
mask, the principal part of which was a 
rubber gag, and hence speech was impos- 
sible. 

Harry still lay on the towels, the oats 
and the paper-covered books, straining his 
eyes through the goggles of his mask and 
listening to the blubbering of the intake 
valve. His heart beat very fast with the 
excitement of the battle and the apprehen- 
sion of his first experience with gas. Men 
running around the end of the slat wagon 
trampled him, but he could not swear, due 
to the gag. The tongs that kept his nose 
shut hurt him. He wondered how his lieu- 
tenant was and if he had had his gas mask 
with him. 

Yvonne! He had never once thought of 
her, alone in this townful of Germans, 
alone now under a storm of high-explosive 
shells, alone in the gas and the dark. Had 
she a mask? Probably not! The civvies 
never took proper care of them, never had 
them handy. Harry went out from behind 
his chair like a rabbit. He collided with 
men in the street, he ran headlong into a 
crew with a gun and burned his hand on 
the hot barrel as they all rolled in the street 
together. 

“Where is the house?’ he thought. He 
stumbled over a man’s body and recoiled 
with horror. A shell burst a few yards 
away, and stones and debris rattled down 
on the cobbles of the street. Ah, there it 
was! The bench, the house, the door! He 
shoved against it and it gave way. Harry 
hoped he was not too late and remembered 
thankfully that it takes some time for gas 
to penetrate into a closed house. Thank 
God for the French habit of sleeping with 
their windows closed! 

“Yvonne!’’ he shouted, then his eye fell 
upon something that resolved itself into 
two struggling women. Harry leaped 
across the room. It was Yvonne and her 
mother, their hair flying, their eyes wild 
and their mouths gasping, both clutching a 
single gas mask, and each trying to put it 
on the other. 

“Yvonne!”’ yelled Harry, then, remem- 
bering, he tore off his mask. 
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“Why complain about poor 
shaves when it’s so easy to 
enjoy the luxury of perfect 
shaving comfort?” said 
Tuttle. 


“Just what do you mean?” asked 
Baker. 


“Buy a Twinplex Stropper, it’s 
guaranteed for ten years,” an- 
swered Tuttle. “Strop your 
blades before each shave and 
you'll know what I mean.” 


“Too much trouble. Blades are 
cheap—I use a new one for each 
shave.” 


“That’s where you make your big 
mistake, old man. Even a brand 
new blade needs a good stropping 
before shaving. Temperature 
changes and shipping throw its 
sensitive edges out of line before 
it gets to you. Strop it on Twin- 
plex and you’ll marvel at how: 
much smoother it will shave.” 


“Who wants to go to all that 
bother?” 


“Well,” Tuttle replied, “nearly 
two million men find it actually 
takes less time to shave with a 
Twinplexed blade. What’s more, 
Twinplex not only improves even 
a new blade 100% —it keeps the 
same blade in A-1 condition for 
weeks of better shaves than you’ll 
ever get from unstropped blades.” 


F R E A New Blade 


TWINPLEXED 


Name your razor and we will send you free a new 
blade stropped on Twinplex. We would just like 
to show you what Twinplex will do toa new blade. 


For 15 years Twinplex Stroppers 
have been sold at leading stores 
all over the world. They’re guar- 
anteed for 10 years. You can buy 
one on approval if you like. Ask 
your dealer for one. Single Edge 
$3.00. Double Edge $3.50 and 
$5.00. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1648 Locust Street, Saint Louis 


New York Montreal 
London Chicago 


FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 
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“Yyonne!’’ This time she heard and 
looked at him. With one sweep he had his 
mask carrier off, the strap around the girl’s 
neck and the mask over her face. Clumsily 
he clipped the tongs on her nose, made sure 
that the gag was in her mouth. Then he 
turned to the mother. She seemed to have 
fainted, but Harry helped Yvonne to put 
the other mask on her. It was a French 
one of the M2 or bag type, and had neither 
tube nor nose pincher, hence it was easily 
applied. Then Harry put on his own spare 
mask and went back into the street. 

An hour later things had calmed down 
considerably. There were other troops in 
the sector than the machine-gun battalion, 
including a number of batteries of 155- 
millimeter G. P. F.’s, or heavies. They began 
to voice their disapproval of the German 
bombardment of the town, and after a few 
German munition dumps had been set on 
fire, and a number of brigade and division 
staffs had had to get out of warm beds and 
take to cold cellars, the German artillery 
received the word to call it a day and cease 
firing. There was still some shelling, how- 
ever, and about a kilometer to the west 
some French 75’s were having it out with a 
battery of German field guns, but other- 
wise all was calm. 

In Harry’s house were three men—the 
lieutenant, helmetless and covered with 
mud, a red-eyed, coughing, choking Harry, 


| and a man with a Red Cross brassard, who 


wrote on a slip of paper. The Red Cross 
man was writing a ticket for Harry, who 
had very obviously been gassed. 

“What do you mean by going out with 
only a French mask on?’’ demanded his 
lieutenant, continuing a conversation that 
had its beginning in his expressing surprise 
at finding Harry alive at all. 

“T didn’t, sir. I had ’em both on, but I 
gave my British mask to Yvonne. She 
didn’t have none. Then I put on the French 
mask myself, but it didn’t work very well.’’ 
Harry was seized with another fit of cough- 
ing and tears streamed from his red eyes. 

“He’s got a good shot of it,’ said the 
Red Cross man, wiring the ticket to Harry’s 
blouse. 

Harry paid no attention. Nothing but a 
boy. Didn’t have guts enough to fight. 
Yvonne might think so, and she might pre- 
fer to be loved by a lieutenant rather than a 
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getting for me. He had expected me to 
buy conservatively and get gently into debt 
again. He didn’t expect me to strain my 
credit to the gunwales and buy my head 
off. 

For the first time I realized he had been 
feeding this stock to me several points less 
than the market to make it look very at- 
tractive and I had been biting success- 
fully. Now I had 
swallowed hook, 
line and_ sinker, 
and part of the 
pond. 

“Well, boy, I’m 
game. The origi- 
nal price stands,” 
father smiled a 
little sheepishly. 
“But this is the 
last time. Guess 
I’ve started you 
saving, and that’s 
what I was after. 
You sure do know 
a good thing when 
you see it. It’s a 
wonder the bank 
didn’t want some 
of itatthat price.” 

i ewedia, 
chirped I, “but I 
thought you’d 
probably want 
whatever I didn’t 
take, yourself, so 
I didn’t tell them. 
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private; but she would always have Harry 
to thank for her life, and her mother’s too. 
And she would have no doubt who had done 
it either. The Americans had their names 
in large letters on their gas masks, and 
Harry’s was on his—Lucas—in big black 
stenciling. Let her think of that the next 
time she was unhooking her hair from the 
lieutenant’s crossed cannons! Harry’s 
hand fell idly across his overcoat, folded 
over his knees. What was that bulge in the 
pocket? 

“Say, lieutenant,” said Harry suddenly, 
“vou don’t want to buy a boche belt, do 
you? I got a good one I'll sell you cheap.” 

“‘No,’”’ said the officer. ‘‘What would I 
do with a boche belt?”’ 

“You could give it to Yvonne.” 

“Yvonne? Who is Yvonne?”’ cried the 
officer. 

“Huh!” grunted Harry. He coughed for 
awhile. ‘“‘Gwan!” he gasped weakly. “I 
seen you givin’ her a roll o’ francs an’ a 
flock o’ soft looks yesterday afternoon.” 

“Her name Yvonne?”’ asked the lieuten- 
ant calmly. ‘“‘I never saw her before. I 
was paying her for the chicken we bought 
from her mother for the feed. Her mother 
wasn’t home.” 

“No kiddin’!” gasped Harry. Tears 
poured from his eyes in his excitement. 
“Ga-ah!”’ he choked. ‘‘Then ain’t you in 
love with her?”’ 

““What’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded the officer. ‘‘ Are you shell-shocked 
too? In love, hell! I’ve got a wife and two 
kids at home and I don’t forget it for a 
minute, even in France.” 

Harry remained sunk in thought for sey- 
eral minutes. Finally he spoke. 

“Lieutenant,” he said, ‘I been kiddin’. 
I ain’t gassed at all.’’ He strangled for 
breath for a moment. ‘‘No kiddin’,”’ he 
continued huskily, “I ain’t got a thing the 
matter with me.” 

“What’s making you cough like that?” 
demanded the officer. 

“Well, sir, that French gas mask made a 
nice waterproof place to carry my makin’s 
in, and when I put it on I got my eyes an’ 
throat full o’ the makin’s.”’ 

The lieutenant looked long and sternly at 
Harry. 

“You're a liar,” said the officer at length. 
“You haven’t smoked a thing but my 
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How was I to know it was your stock all 
the time?”’ 

Now I realize that there are two kinds of 
debts—legitimate and illegitimate. The 
latter is a thing to be avoided with all the 
aversion and horror of the old people; the 
former is perhaps one of the greatest aids 
to saving there is. It certainly keeps a fel- 
low careful of his pay envelope and gets 
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HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI IS DIFFERENT 


Spaghetti really is different when Heinz 
makes it. 

The delicious flavor of Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti begins with the making of 
the dry spaghetti itself by Heinz—in 
kitchens where the very air is washed and 
filtered. 

ihe tomato sauce, too, is a Heinz 
product, from tomatoes grown under Heinz 
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supervision. The cheese is selected specially 
for this one dish. The recipe is by an 
Italian chef. 

All exactly blended and cooked to per- 
fection in Heinz Kitchens—ready for your 
instant serving. Why go to the old-time 
bother of preparing and cooking spaghetti 
when Heinz has already done it for you? 
The taste is the test. 
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No one was likely to criticize Joe’s handling 
of Vare’s copy, for the copy-desk man has 
this prerogative. There is none too high 
to do him reverence. 

Whatever the cause, Vare’s copy began 
appreciably to fail in its force and effect. 
And though, as Bond had said, the young 
man was still head and shoulders above his 
competitors, yet he was no longer so good 
as he had been. Vare, if he had read his 
own stuff, might have been provoked to 
curiosity by some of the small changes 
which Cairns made in it, but he had given 
over that habit, found his satisfaction in 
the writing and forgot the tale once it was 
done. 

So, Vare quite unsuspecting, matters 
stood in this state when the golf season 
opened and the amateur championship 
came along. Vare wrote of golf as effec- 
tively as of those sports where personal 
conflict is more immediate; and Jackman 
dispatched him to cover the event. His 
copy, telegraphed to the office, passed 
through Joe Cairns’ hands. Thus matters 
came in train. 

What happened was a simple thing, but 
it was sufficient to suggest to Joe Cairns an 
expedient. He had been of late more and 
more concerned about Frank Vare; he may 
have been old enough to be something of a 
busybody, but at any rate there can be no 
doubt that he felt upon himself a personal 
duty to divert the young man’s energies 
into more fruitful channels. When, there- 
fore, he read Vare’s story of the qualifying 
rounds, he found himself critically minded, 
assured himself that the copy lacked its 
usual force and drive. And his thoughts 
were thus concerned when he came to a 
paragraph, well down in the story, which 
immediately fixed his attention. Vare had 
written: 

Golf is a gentleman’s game, and its practi- 
tioners are fond of saying so. This being the 
case, a good deal of attention was turned today 
upon the golfing manner of Viv Main. This 
young man seemed disposed to play golf with 
other things besides the clubs in his bag. He 
developed a nervous cough which seemed to 
bother him, particularly on the greens when the 
other man was putting; and on at least two oc- 
easions he dropped his club just as his medal- 
round partner was about to drive. There was a 
good deal of satisfaction over the fact that the 
young man failed to qualify. 


When Cairns read this paragraph through 
the first time he did so automatically, his 
eye attentive rather to small errors than to 
the substance of what was said. Thus he 
changed “‘Viv”’ to “Vic” with a touch of 
his pencil; for there was a Vic Main among 
the entries, and this Vic Main had by a 
margin of two strokes failed to qualify, 
Also Joe knew Vic by reputation, knew 
who he was, knew the full importance of 
the young man as news. Not till he had 
finished the paragraph did he realize the 
force of what Frank Vare had written. For 
as whatever Vic Main did was news, so for 
him to behave discourteously upon the golf 
links was an incident sufficiently sensa- 
tional to approach the incredible. And Joe 
read the paragraph again. It was brief 
and utterly damning, without hope of apol- 
ogy or escape. 

But Cairns, with the instinct of a desk 
man, felt that behind the paragraph some 
error lurked; and he sat back in his chair 
and considered the matter. Two or three 
things might have happened. Vare might 
have chosen to vent against Main a per- 
sonal dislike, and Cairns seemed to re- 
member having heard Vare say that Main 
was a fathead. It was conceivable that 
Vare had written what was here set down. 
Yet Cairns could not accept the paragraph 
at its face value. Presently he turned to the 
list of entries and ran down the rank of 
names, and in doing so he came to another 
Main well down in the list of those who had 
failed to qualify. One Robert Main, an 
unknown, and one who on his showing in 
this tournament would remain obscure. 

Cairns left his chair and crossed to an 
idle typewriter, glancing at the keyboard. 
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He had already guessed what he would find 
there, went only to confirm his visual mem- 
ory. The keyboard lay spread below his 
eyes, and he studied the relation of the let- 
ters as they lay: 


QWERTYU 
ASDFGHJ 
ZXCVBNM 


An arbitrary matter, this arrangement; 
yet the result of years of experiment, and so 
designed as to present most readily to the 
flying fingers of the operator the letters 
most often to be used. Upon this keyboard 
Joe slowly struck out “‘Bob”’; and again, 
moving his finger one key to the left, he 
tapped “Viv.’’ And as an afterthought, 
moving his finger still another key to the 
left on the third letter, he wrote ‘‘ Vic.” 

Vare might have meant to write ‘‘ Vic”’ 
and written ‘‘ Viv” instead. Or he might 
have meant to write “Bob” and writing 
by touch and without looking at the keys 
might have written “Viv.” Or the tele- 
graph operator might have made either 
error. Joe Cairns nodded and went slowly 
back to the desk, his head a little bowed, 
his thoughts moving sorrowfully. Before 
him on the desk the copy lay, the name 
“Vice” as with his pencil he had made it. 
And for a long moment he hesitated; and 
then with a lift of his head he folded the 
sheet of copy and thrust it into a tube and 
dropped it down the pneumatic carrier to 
the composing room. But a faint dew of 
perspiration shone upon his brow and his 
heart was sick in the old man. 

To make the matter more impressive, 
the make-up editor—Bond was not in the 
office that day—needed a box to dress up 
one of his pages and ran through Vare’s 
story for a striking paragraph. He lit upon 
this about Vic Main and lifted it and in- 
closed it in a black border and set above it 
the sardonic phrase: A Gentleman’s Game. 
And in the first edition, on the street before 
Jackman came into the office, the matter 
thus appeared. 

Cairns was at the time working on a shift 
which began at two in the morning and 
continued till ten, so that he was in the 
office when the first edition came upstairs. 
Under guise of application to the tasks be- 
fore him, he nevertheless managed to keep 
an eye upon Jackman as the editor opened 
the paper and ran expertly through the 
pages. So he was the first to see Jackman’s 
eye light upon the box; and he saw the 
man’s attention rivet, and a moment later 
the editor came to his feet, shouting for the 
make-up man. 

“Where is he?’”’ he demanded. 

“Downstairs,” Cairns replied. 

Jackman bolted that way, and Cairns 
wiped his forehead. A minute or two later 
the editor came back, the paper still in his 
hand, and he came to Cairns’ side. 

“Kall that box, Joe,” he said. ‘‘That’s 
going to raise Ned! My God, how did that 
get by?” 

“Why?” Cairns asked. He had already 
passed his pencil through the offending box 
and written “‘Kill”’ across it. 

“What’s the matter with it?”’ 

“Know who Vic Main is, don’t you?” 
Jackman demanded. 

Cairns did, but he shook his head. 

“His old man is thick as twins with 
Purdy,” Jackman cried; and Cairns man- 
aged a very convincing ejaculation of dis- 
may. For Purdy, though he lived in New 
York, owned the bulk of the Journal stock 
and took a very direct hand in its affairs. 

“He'll go to Purdy!”’ Cairns exclaimed. 

“And Purdy’ll come down on me with a 
million telegrams,’ Jackman assented. 
““Where’d that box come from?” 

“It’s out of Vare’s story,” Cairns re- 
plied. 

“You sure?”’ Jackman protested. “‘ Vare 
doesn’t like Vie Main, but heavens above, 
he don’t have to libel the man!”’ 

“Vare likes to get some life into his 
stuff,’’ Cairns commented. 


‘“‘He’s got death and destruction into it 
now,” Jackman retorted. ‘‘Unless this 
edition gets by without their noticing. Kill 
the paragraph out of the story too.’’ 

Cairns obeyed straightforwardly enough. 
He was in some turmoil of spirit that day, 
but he held his composure, presented a 
steady countenance to the world. And he 
had time to prepare himself for what would 
happen when Vare came back to town. 

The offending paragraph, of course, had 
been discovered, as such things must be; 
it had even been copied, gleefully, in other 
papers, with credit given to Vare and the 
Journal for the news. This was adding 
insult to injury, but Jackman could only 
writhe. He waited twenty-four hours for 
word from Purdy, and when word came it 
was brief. 

“Fire Vare,’’ Purdy wired. 

Now Jackman valued Vare and he wished 
to save him. So, pretending ignorance, he 
attempted inquiry and later tried defense. 
No word came to Vare of this which threat- 
ened him, and he returned to town at the 
end of the tournament, innocently con- 
tented with the job he had done, to be met 
by Jackman’s blasting ire. Vare’s surprise 
appeared honest. 

Jackman asked at their first encounter, 
“Vare, what in heaven’s name did you 
send up that stuff about Vic Main for?”’ 

And Vare asked innocently, ‘What 
stuff?” 

“About his coughing on the greens and 
Bille 

“That was Bob Main,” Vare protested. 

“You said Vic.” 

Vare shook his head. “‘Not a chance,” 
he insisted; and Jackman sent for the copy. 
“T didn’t write it so,” Vare still persisted. 

““Where’s your copy?”’ Jackman asked. 

Vare grinned a little, coloring with grow- 
ing anger. “I’m telling you,” he replied. 

Jackman cudgeled his wrath. ‘Purdy 
says to let you go,”’ he told Vare. ‘Vic 
Main’s father is in with Purdy in New 
York. I can’t do anything for you, Vare.” 

Vare smiled abruptly. ‘“Fired?”’ he 
asked. 

“e Yes. ” 

The young man hesitated only a moment 
longer, then he put one question. 

“Who handled that copy?”’ he asked. 

“Joe Cairns,’ Jackman told him; and 
Vare seemed to wince a little at that and to 
color even more hotly. But he made no 
further effort to defend himself. Only 
Jackman noticed that when Vare left the 
office, though he said good-by individually 
to every other man in the shop, he avoided 
contact with Joe Cairns. 


Of course it can never be established 
that what followed was the result of Vare’s 
being discharged, but it appears to be true 
that if Vare had not been turned foot-loose 
the rest would not have taken place, so 
that his discharge provided opportunity, if 
it did not furnish cause. 

He turned to other offices for work, but 
he found himself confronted by a curiously 
impregnable wall. He was held to be guilty 
of having used his position to injure one he 
disliked; his distaste for Vie Main was more 
or less well known, and his crime was too 
well established to be left in doubt. Also 
there was the weight of Purdy’s influence 
against him, and Purdy not only owned 
half a dozen great papers but he was the 
proprietor of a news service which had 
clients everywhere. 

So Vare had some trouble in finding work 
to do on any first-rate sheet, and in a mood. 
of something like defiance he tried a fiction 
tale or two and made some small success, 
and kept at it. His first year was hard 
going, but he made a living in his second, 
and when his work had been appearing for 
four or five years he had achieved not only 
popularity but respect. By a curious re- 
vulsion he no longer wrote of sports, con- 
cerned himself no longer with contests 
between man and man, but with those more 
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2 nodded, smiling a little. “You let 
yy, Joe,” he said reproachfully. “You 
sit was a mistake. You must have 


fold man’s eyes were shadowed and 


sat quietly waiting, a little smile 
his lips. 
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But Varealso waited, so Cairns was forced 
to ask at last, “You knew it at the time?” 

“T was too sore to say good-by to you,” 
Vare confessed. ‘Not sore so much either, 
Joe. I’d counted you a pretty good friend 
of mine—a booster. It knocked me silly to 
find out you’d do a thing like that to me. 
It was one below the belt, Joe,” he added 
reproachfully. 
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Old Cairns considered this, and his smile 
broadened, and at last he said, “‘ You know, | 
Frank, I used to cover prize fights in my | 
time. So did you. You know the theory of 
a body blow?” 

Vare demanded, “What do you mean?”’ 

“You hit a man in the body,” Cairns 
reminded him, “when he insists on hiding 


| 
| 
| 
a face he ought to show the world.” 
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rie but it will be jest my luck. 
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| the new house on Court street. i in- 
‘ to go down and see Beany and 
but 1 was so tired that i went to bed 
f of us did at about eigt o’clock, we 
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all got up erly and had brekfast standing 
round and eating and jest as we begun 
a man from Majer Blakes hotel brougt 
over a whole breckfast and a waiter to wait 
on us and wash all the dishes and when we 
finished Majer Blake sent over a span of 
horses and a big cart and 2 men and the 
club stable sent over 2 men to put down 
carpets and told us to call on them for 
ennything we wanted. 

you see evrybody likes father and al- 
thoug mother doesent go out mutch evry- 
body will do ennything for her. lots of 
peeple have told me that the only thing 
that kep me out of the reform school or the 
house of correction was my father and 
mother and my aunt. i tell you it is a grate 
thing to have frends and it sounded good 
this morning to hear Gim Ellisons anvil 
ring. 

well we hadent got throug our breckfast 
before Charles Taylor come down to help. 
he always comes when father is at home 
and you wood die laffing to hear him and 
father talking to eech other. i tell you with 
all this help we got the things down from 
Lincoln Street and up in the new house and 
in position befoar nite and hardly ennything 
was broke and old Majer Blake came over 
and told mother that if she got super he 
would be very indigent with her and that 
he shood consider it a oner to be aloud to 
send over super as a naborly curtesy. and 
old mother Molton came down and helped 
take care of Frankie and the baby. 

evrybody seamed glad to see us and it 
seamed good. i xpect to have a splendid 
time. 

Sunday, April 4th, 186— went to chirch 
and Sunday school today. this afternoon it 
was warm and sunny and we set out on the 
piazzer waching peeple driving out in 
buggys and driving back again and hoslers 
leading horses round to cool them off. 
i wonder if i shall miss Plug and Luke and 
Bob and the Chadwicks. ennyway i can go 
up there sumtimes. father is going to let 
me set a hen on bolton grey eggs. peraps i 
can get another bolton grey rooster as good 
as the one that dide. 

tonite father and mother and aunt Sarah 
went down to old J. Alberts mothers to 
super. so we all had to mind Cele. it is 
eezier to mind Cele than Keene. when Cele 
is away and mother leeves Keene to look 
after things me and Keene always has a fite. 

Monday, April 5, 186— went to school 
in the morning and afternoon. after school 
me and Beany and Pewt took our slingshots 
and hid behine old Hobbses fense and after 
a few shots we gnocked evry bit of that 
horse off the vane. that will lern old Hobbs 
to taik better cair of his property. after a 
while we can get the naborhood where it 
was when i went up to Lincoln street. it is 
about time for sumone to come along and 
taik charge of things. Pewt and Beany has 
been letting things go at prety loose ends. 

Tuesday, April 6, 186— well sumthing 
has been did today to maik old J. Albert 
think he isnt the only feller in town. of 
coarse i dont see so mutch of old J. Albert as 
i did when i lived in the other side of his 
mothers house whitch is Aunt Clark, but i 
see him onct in a while and he is always 
studying sience like he usted to be when i 
lived there and xplaining things to me and 
getting the wirst of it evry time. but it 
dont seam to lern him ennything. 

so we are mad again and this time he is 
never going to speek to me again or have 


ennything to do with me ever again. the’ 
queerest thing is that he always seams to 
think it is my falt and never thinks he is to 
blaim a bit. he gets me to do sumthing 
to prove sumthing he says is true and when 
i do it to accomodate him he gets mad and | 
says i do it jest to laim him for life or sum- 
thing like that. 

well this time it wasent my falt one bit. 
I did xactly what old J. Albert told me to 
do and sumthing went rong and got him 
into truble and of coarse he had to lay 
evrything on to me jest like he always does. 
i hoap he will keep his wird this time and 
never speek to me as long as he lives. 

you see old J. Albert had been studying 
about the attracktion of gravity whitch old 
Isaak Newton invented. that means why 
things whitch is heavy is heavy. old J. Al- 
bert says that old Isaak was lieing under a 
oke tree reading a book and a acorn fellfrom 
the top of the tree and gave him a auful 
whang on his snout. well old Isaak droped 
his book and gumped up lively and begun 
to dance round and sware and hold onto 
his snout. old J. Albert dident say this but 
enny feller whitch gets a whang on the 
snout will do this evry time. 

well when old Isaak had got the tears out 
of his eys and the pane of his snout he be- 
gun to wonder why the acorn fell down 
rather than up. of course that goes to show 
that he wasent verry brite or he wood have 
gnew that things coodent fall up unless 
they was threw up. and it shows that he 
coodent have read mutch or he wood have 
gnew that poim whitch evry feller knows 


what goes wp must come down 
on the hed or on the crown 


that is what we have to holler when we 
throw sumthing up in the air to come down 
on fellers heads. we have to holler it so the 
feller can get a chanct to dodge. it aint fair 
not to holler and we have to holler while it 
is in the air. after we holler the other feller 
has to look out for himself. if he dont dodge 
quick enuf and gets it on the head it is his 
falt. if we dont holler and he gets it on the 
head it is our falt so we most always holler. 

the things we throw up is rocks and rotten 
egs and ded hens and ded cats and most 
ennything handy. ded cats is rarer than 
ded hens but both is good to throw and 
hard to dodge if you dont holler two soon. 
and both last a long time and can be threw 
a grate menny times. 

well old J. Albert says the earth is jest 
like a horse shoe magnet and attracks 
things to it. of coarse 1 dident beleeve it 
and sed gosh Albert is that so. then old J. 
Albert sed that the earth revolvered round 
on its axel onct in 24 hours. i had old J. Al- 
bert there and i sed gosh Albert that cood- | 
ent be so becaus men and peeple and horses 
and cattle and houses wood fall off. then 
old J. Albert he sed that the reason was be- 
caus the attracktion of gravity held them 
on in spite of the centerfugal force. I asted 
him what that was and he sed if he swung 
ennything round his head and then let it go 
it wood go flieing throug the air. he sed 
that was the centerfugal force. 

he sed the centerfugal force must be 
stronger than the attracktion of gravity. he 
sed he cood turn a pale of water upside 
down and not spil a drop. i dast him to do 
it and old J. Albert took a eigt quart pale 
and filled it with water and swung it round | 
his head 4 or 5 times and dident spill a | 


drop. (Continued on Page 141) 
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John Bagley said: 
My Masterpiece” 


ERE was the wizard of Vir- 

ginia tobacconists in quest 
of a super-fragrance —a pipe 
blend so rich in aroma as to 
rival a June breath off his be- 
loved Dixie fields. He tried 
countless combinations... . 
hundreds of them... . mixed 
tobaccos from every clime and 
soil . . then found the true 
one in an ingenious blend of 


sun-sweetened Virginia leaf. 


To this magic blend John 
Bagley gave the name BUCK- 
INGHAM. For sheer tobacco 
fragrance, bouquet, flavor, it 
cannot be successfully rivalled. 
Even the womer-folk like its 
wonderfully pleasant aroma. 


Eager to try this marvelous 
BUCKINGHAM)? John Bag- 
ley’s masterpiece? Simply ask 


your dealer for a tin of it. 


“Like a June Breath Off 
Dixie Fields’’ 


If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 
tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c—back 


will come a full-size package. 


© Guaranteed by 
CS a 
Yo : 


enconeosarco. 


New York City 


Duckingham 


Smoking Tobacco 


10c in the 
foil packet 


15c in the tin 
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Wherever civilized men are livi 
—in every part of the world= 
these foods are known and usé 
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y 


G Ask for LIBBY’S 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


FRAO 


, when you buy the following foods ~ 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 
Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 
Meatwich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 


From the meat center of the world, 


comes this famous delicacy. 


In Chi- 


cago, where the choicest fresh meats 
are available, it is cured in a special 


way and cooked by our master chefs. 
Libby’ s Corned Beef comes ready to 
serve, in its own rich jelly—tender, 
fine- grained meat with a flavor that 


will delight you. 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 


Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 


New, tempting ways to serve meats 
are described in our free booklet, 
“Meats Prepared while the Kettle 
Boils.” Write for it—also for per- 
sonal help on recipes, menus and 
entertaining. Address Mary Hale 
Martin, Cooking Correspondent, 
Dept. 505, Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Chicago. 
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1, never Saw ennything like that done 
wlife and i asted old J. Albert to let 
1 it and he sed all rite. so i took the 
.d it was so heavy that i had to poar 
aut haff of the water befoar i cood 
et whitch was prety lucky for there 
‘ive been another drownding axident 
wen old J. Albert xplained about the 


jAunt Clark, old J. Alberts mother, 
ving company to supper. 2 or 3 of 
\Iberts brothers and there wifes and 
‘aunts and uncles was there in the 
aching throug the winders and his 
‘inervy Maria from Lee Hook, N. H., 
‘re. she wears the biggest waterfall i 
sv with 2 of the biggest curls hanging 
,, front of her rite ear and her hair 
»\ped on her forhead and long coral 
yin her ears and a brest pin as big as 
ad saucer and rings and a black silk 
she is ritch and auful bossy. father 
‘mt Clark is wirth 40 dozen of her 
etite and evrybody thinks so two. 
the thinks she must boss evrything 
swhen i had got that pale swinging 
jis fast as it wood go she stuck her 
(t of the winder to call old J. Albert 
r: to supper and jest then the handle 
a pale come off in my hand and the 
tnt fling rite throug the air rite 
rsold J. Alberts Aunt Minervy Maria. 
ni over 2 or 3 times in the air befoar 
ied her and dident spill a drop and 
jhit the middle sash of the window 
ir her head and broke 2 pains of glass 
gat was wirse evry drop of that 4 
of water hit her square on her head 
ished her hair and her net and her 
rll and her rats and her curls and 
yrite off her head and left it looking 
i: a boiled eg when you have pealed 
shell and left it looking shiny white. 
you never saw sutch a site in your 
r you never heard sutch a noise as 
id. she screeched jest like a parrot 
‘ied to old J. Albert to grab me and 
vld J. Albert cood collect his sences, 
ls always a verry hard thing for him 
, was haff way acrost his yard and 
‘g for Haines coffin shop. i cood hear 
(rs of old J. Alberts house fli open 
€; coming down the front steps and 
( steps and the back steps and hear 
‘hers and his uncles hollering ketch 
in him head him off kill him. 
]. never run so fast in my life. i 
€ to be toar into 40 peaces if they 
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cougt me and i maid for a hole in the 
fense whitch i gnew all about and old J. Al- 
bert dident becaus me and Beany maid it 
only 2 days befoar and i ran down throug 
old Chick Randalls garden acrost the road 
and down throug old Jo Haines and over 
the fense into Ed Toles fathers stable yard 
with old J. Albert and his brothers and 
uncles and lots of other peeple yapping on 
my trale. 

When i got into Ed Toles fathers yard i 
gnew i was safe becaus most evry day me 
and Ed has sumbody chasing us and we 
have got a lot of good places to hide in. soi 
went in throug his pig pen up to the loft of 
the 3th loft throug a hoal in the hay into a 
corner of the first barn in a corner inside 
the hay. 

i lissened and after awhile i herd peeple 
asking what the matter was and sumbody 
sed i had neerly killed a woman. of coarse i 
gnew that wasent so becaus you cant kill a 
woman with a pale of water unless you hold 
her head in it. then i wondered if the water 
mite have been hot and scalt her hair off 
like when you scald a chicken to get the 
fethers off and to save my life i coodent re- 
member whether the water was hot or cold 
and the moar i thougt of it the moar i 
thougt it mite have been hot and that was 
the reason she screeched so and so i got 
scart and scarter and wished i was home. 
but i dident dass to come out. well i hid 
there until it was pich dark and i was 
neerly starfed to deth. then when i coodent 
stand it enny longer i crep back throug the 
3 barns and the pig pen and clim the fense 
by the old garrison house and got into Clif- 
ford street and then Bow street and into 
my yard. 

it was dark and nobody saw me and 
when i opened the side door they had got 
throug supper and evrything was cleered 
away and father had jest put on his hat to 
go out to find me. he sed where in thunder 
have you been. and ised i have been hiding 
from old J. Albert Clark and his brothers 
and lots of peeple in Ed Toles barn, and 
father asted what for and i sed havent you 
herd and he sed herd i have herd moar in 
the last hour than i ever did in a weak 
about you. jest as soon as you get back in 
this naborhood you have to get in a scraip 
and stir evrything up again. you augt to be 
shut up away from folks for a year. peeple 
wont be safe until you are shet up. then he 
looked at me a long time and ised is she ded 
and father sed is who ded and i sed old J. 
Alberts Aunt Minervy Maria and father 
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sed ded you coodent kill that old pellican 
with a ax. she only lost her wig and her 
falce eybrows but what did you poar that 
water on her for. 

so while i was eating my supper whitch 
mother had kep for me hot in the oven, 
mother always does unless i am sent to bed 
without supper, i told father about it and 
they all set round while i et and when i told 
them how old: J. Alberts Aunt Minervy 
Maria looked without her wig and how she 
screeched and leened out of the winder and 
clawed the air and yowled i thougt they 
wood all die laffing. and when i had et a 
dozen biskits and 4 or 5 plates of flapjacks 
and other things and had et a pound or 2 of 
corn beaf and haff a plate of donuts and 
drunk 3 or 4 glasses of milk and father had 
asted me if i was quite sure i had enuf for he 
dident want me to die of starvation during 
the nite, he and mother got reddy and 
went down to old J. Alberts to talk about it. 

they stayed a long time, finally they 
came back and father sed it was all rite 
that aunt Clark was glad it hapened. she 
sed Aunt Minervy Maria was a hity tity 
person whitch needed to be took down and 
this was the only time she gnew her not to 
have her own way about evrything. so she 
was glad of it and dident have enny com- 
plaint to maik. 

father sed old J. Albert was mad but he 
dident cair about him. 

father sed the persute of sientifick 
gnowledge is frequently atended with grate 
difficulty and serius danger and this was a 
instance of it. father gnew all about Isaak 
Newton. he sed Isaak was lieing under a 
coconut tree and a coconut fell down and 
hit him rite on the head and made a big 
dent in it and Isaak wasent ever the saim 
man sence and that his branes sloshed 
round jest like the milk in a coconut. 

father sed that old Isaak Shute his cuson 
and Newton J. Caswell was both naimed 
after Isaak Newton and neither of them 
amounted to a cuss. he sed it is verry inter- 
esting to know all these sientifie fax and 
they are perfectly safe if a feller does not 
fool with them. he sed he wood think that 
after old J. Alberts xperience with the 
sifon and transmision of force and mo- 
mentum he wood know enuf to let the 
forses of nature alone. 

i wood think so two if it was ennyone 
else but old J. Albert. 


Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of a series of 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Shis Gauge 
is Guaranteed 
_ Accurate 


EAR or strain, caused by 
improper inflation, means 
excessive tire expense! 


Thousands of motorists are 
SURE OF MAXIMUM MILE- 
AGE from their tires because 
they check up the air pressure 
once a week with the accurate 
U.S. TIRE GAUGE. 


You can do the same—and 
protect your tire investment! 


The U. S.. TIRE GAUGE fits 
all types of wheels and has an 
unbreakable crystal. Get one 
from your dealer today! If he 
cannot supply you, order direct. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE CO. 
308 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 


, 44 Beaver St. 
New York 


Front Raa 


IN peace time maneuvers or real 

warfare, NICHOLSON Files, drafted 
because of their fitness, are up with 
the fighting equipment. 


Equally to the fore in industry, 
NICHOLSON Files are depended upon 
wherever there is important work to 
be done. 


The Service inspection of men and equipment 
is rigid. And just as rigid is the inspection 
that each NICHOLSON File gets before ‘it 
goes to its user—a mechanically perfect tool. 


Roa) 
USA. 


(TRADE MARK} 


~ a File for Every Purpose 


Hardware dealers everywhere 
carry a line of NICHOLSON 
Files. They will help you select 
the ones most useful to you. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 
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He might almost as well have spoken right 
out about her legs. There wasn’t any loose- 
ness about her, no matter what he saw on 
his boat. Andthem carrying flasks. Would 
he, she wondered, come in to the pier to- 
night? Nothing had been said of it. But 
she kind of thought he would. He hadn’t 
been in last night when there was a picture 
show. 

Not that it mattered to her if he did or 
didn’t. She reckoned there were other 
men as good, if not better. Herman Pep- 
perfecht at Osceola, where she lived, only 
asked her to raise a finger. A finger, that 
was all. And he owned the bakery. He 
wouldn’t be away every winter fishing girls 
who hadnoshame. But George Kelvin was 
mighty good-appearing, she had to give 
him that. And she could take care of her- 
self, anywhere, with anyone. She wasn’t 
soured on life like Margaret Crake. And 
there wasn’t nothing to those two proposals 
neither. 


“My dearest dear,’’ Cassie said to Olive 
Lanier, ‘‘you really can’t keep on the way 
you do, not weally.” Olive noted that she 
was copying the lisp cultivated by a small 
number of New York women. “Anders is 
splendid; even for you, for the daughter of 
William Lanier, he is an opportunity. And 
so amusing. He’d have given my heart a 
turn, I can tell you, in the old days. With 
an ambassador in his family too. Now I 
know more about men than you do, natu- 
rally. But perhaps: not naturally either. 
Just my experience on the New York stage. 
They stand everything up to a point, and 
then they go like a skyrocket. And when 
they come back, my dear, if they happen to 
come back, they are all shot. No colored 
stars left. Not one.” 

“‘T didn’t ask Anders to marry me,”’ Olive 
replied; “‘he did that. And if he doesn’t 
like me, if he’s tired of it ”” She broke 
off, staring down into her coffee cup. They 
were at the table, at the end of dinner. 
William Lanier had gone on deck; a warm 
debilitating air came in through the open 
portholes. ‘‘I wonder why I am going to 
marry Anders,’’ Olive was saying to herself. 
The best reason she could find was because 
hewasn’t’toointimate. Anders wasn’t affec- 
tionate and he took nothing for granted. 
Aside from that, Cassie’s reference to the 
ambassador annoyed her. Was it possible, 
she speculated, to explain to Cassie how she 
felt about ambassadors? It wasn’t, she de- 
cided. Not without annoying Cassie; in- 
sulting her, to be frank. 

“‘Cassie,” she heard herself, in imagina- 
tion, saying, ‘‘ambassadors in a family are 
not spoken of. Not like that. And I’m not 
William Lanier’s daughter. Not the way 
you said it. You must take those things like 
coffee or boot-trees. If they are there it 
doesn’t matter, and if they are not, it does. 
You must never get excited about them or 
anything else. Not weally. If Anders 
wants to jump in the water with all his 
clothes on and break a wrist, it’s his affair, 
isn’t it? You see, he wanted to. And he 
made it pretty clear he did not want to be 
cried over. He asked me not to go ashore 
with him, and I didn’t.” 

Yes, that was what she liked about 
Anders. He wasn’t presumptuous. She 
hated life now, she reflected, because it was 
so intimate. Nothing but first names, 
hands all over you; and here was her father 
married to Cassie de Vie, the Wild Rose. 
Her mother would have smiled if she could 
have foreseen that. The truth was Olive 
had come rather to detest her father, to 
detest rather than criticize him. This, she 
realized, was what he was like. Her mother 
had fought it, kept it out of sight, but when 
she had died Cassie she neither liked 
nor disliked; Olive had a quaint convic- 
tion that Cassie wasn’t in the slightest way 
connected with her. And now her father 
had broken what unsubstantial bonds had 
bound them. She was totally alone, except 
for Anders, 


Mai; 


“T hope Anders will come bac) 
or at least in the morning,” Casgic 
“Though what he’ll do now I ea 
He won’t be able to fish for tarp, 
your father wants to stay for 4] 
Then some people are meeting us 
Not before next week. I guess yi’ 
to read to him and show a little kc: 

“Tf I did, Anders would chy: 
Olive replied. “I know he hasn) 
book since school. Men hate beiy| 
anyhow. It is hard on him and }} 
North by train.” a | 

Cassie declared that she did) 
what to make of her. “Tf I had ;| 
that I would never have seen yo 
for the dust. My dressing roon; 
ways filled with roses. No orehid/ 
nasty things. But then I was) 
rose.” 

“‘A wild rose,’’ Olive added. 

“And not so wild either,” (;; 
her; “not when it came down ti. 
days when a girl climbed up on a) 
drank champagne out of a slipp: 
over. It’s a good thing to seem al] 
Olive, but let it stop there. Lo 
and you'll see the answer—Mrs. | 
Lanier, and on our own yacht in| 
It’s a miracle, with the name I had | 
that when I was green, and wi 
change it again and again. But {} 
agers wouldn’t let me. They saii 
too valuable. A name like Mal) 
man or Ethel Barrymore is the kin | 
called the Wild Rose, but there we | 
of thorns, and here I am with yo! 
leaned forward and patted Olive | 
hand. ‘“‘You’re awful cold with y 
mother.” j 

Olive rose. ‘‘Suppose we go | 
said. : 

The inn on Concho Island | 
appeared in the night; instead th} 
gold blurs of light; lights were strt| 
a path and shone on the pier. | 
moved slowly in a hot compact ¥/ 
Thesky was full of stars and the m: 
ing behind an island of low tre 
water whispered alongside. The} 
aft had been removed. Olive coul 
glow of her father’s cigar, and sh) 
away from it to a railing. The bla} 
was faintly troubled with phospho! 
Alone except for Anders Sinnox. / 
That was better, it was truer; alth 
had promised to marry him, Ani| 
done nothing to lessen her lonelin | 
hadn’t become a part of her; hi} 
necessary to her. 


( 
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Seated on the edge of the pier, 
swinging over the water, Annie| 
farther away from George Kelvin. 

“Don’t,” she said sharply. She 
out of the reach of his arm and he! 
cigarette moodily. 

“T don’t see why you have | 
cranky,” he commented. Pert 
didn’t, Annie replied, but she did. | 

“Nobody ever takes liberties w)| 
she declared. The moon had gont! 
was very dark, with the reflection ‘/ 
on the water. | pa | 

“That’s all right,’ he complaine 
you don’t have to be so particulai’ 
searching hand found hers and s 
his fingers a quick warm comp 
They continued to hold each other’ 

“Did you see the yacht?” she as 

He had. “And I wished I was 
sailing away out of here. I’m sick 01 
and bungalows.” Annie supposed 
was sick of her as well. In a little‘ 
resentment she snatched away he 

“Why do you have to be so toucl 
asked. “I didn’t say anything abo 
did I? How do you know I wasn 
to take you along? You oughtn'tt 
to conclusions.” 

She hadn't. “Only I’m no gue! 
never take nothing for granted.” S0' 
their hands met again. “You ca. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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, 


continued from Page 142) 

wht,” she proceeded. “What I’d 
5d be a little house with two stories 
jrch, between Bocagrande and Os- 
‘nd of convenient. With a climb- 
and a mahogany set in the parlor 
ja with a wreath of flowers and one 
sround things in the back yard to 
-. clothes up. I wouldn’t ask for 
it. Perhaps there might be a power 
rind. I’m not one to spend money. 
“mean practically a thing to me. 
hat I said to Herman Pepperfecht 
da, him that owns the bakery. I 
\. Pepperfecht, money means hardly 
» tome. What I want in a married 
yaracter. What I’d ask off a father 
“re was he at?’ 

‘| reckon husbands and fathers like 
«t come any more. They’re not 
jt kind of woman. . It looks as if 
sited one that would spend all the 
‘aa dress and go and set in moving- 
shows. Or worse,’’ she added. 

> speaking for myself,’”’ George Kel- 
ived her, ‘“‘I’d like some fun around 
(2, There’s no reason I can see why 
it have that and keep things right 
| that I can see. I wouldn’t grudge 
arried a new dress oncet in a while, 
it either. I’d want them to look 
\ the street and when I was with 
is he spoke, it was possible that 
id come closer to him. At any rate 
ow possible for his arm to get 
lier waist. She didn’t, this time, 
/t; but she resisted all his efforts 
ner closer. 

*was a short struggle from which 
/ged triumphantly unkissed. 

su do I’ll slap your mouth,’’ Annie 
2d. George Kelvin was now en- 
‘isperated. 

0 to hell!” he exclaimed, standing 
rie shot up beside him. 

(that’s what I get for being de- 
he said with a bitter dignity; 
(swore at by you! So that’s what 
ce in private! In a way when you 
yurself. I’ve got a mind never to 
‘again, and let me tell you I don’t 
(be cursed at. I’m not Margaret 
There’s men will look out for me. 
ised the best. I can go to hell, 
{ can, hey? And I’m not used to 
{likethat, anyways. It’s what I get 
iz with you and you going with 
\f-dressed women at the hotel. And 
) their flasks! Brazen! You can 
fing if you have a mind to. Drink- 
vre like it.” 
ake a drink with them quick as a 
George Kelvin calmly admitted. 
1 was weary of Annie Harmer as 
ith her two-story house and ma- 
ynd clothes pole. He didn’t want 
ilfway between Osceola and Boca- 
ut go away in a shining yacht, sit 
‘striped awning aft with a shot of 
and a cigar as long as his arm. 
p to the coast of China, where the 
‘e Chinese and their eyes ran the 
wy. A land—any land—where a 
).dn’t fetch him a slap in the mouth. 
‘soing right up to my room,” Annie 
tle breathlessly. 

ng,” he replied, absent-minded. 
'you needn’t bother to speak to me 
y: meet once more,” she continued, 
her shoulder. “I don’t have to 
“ed, not by the best man alive.” 
i hesitated. 
f, you’re here yet,” George Kelvin 
‘1 with an apparent surprise; ‘I 
lyou’d went up to your room.” A 
'wered this, heavy with impending 
“he white blur of her figure van- 
George expelled a long, slightly 
reath of relief. “‘What’s a kiss?” 
(| himself, and replied, ‘‘ Nothing. 
») cranky for words. She held my 
(dn’t she? And came down on the 
i all.” He untied a rowboat, and 
r into it, with the same movement 
It away, 


\ 
Is Sinnox, with his forearm bound 
etween boards, was once more on 
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the deck of the Nurredin, “He says he 
can’t really do anything,” he told William 
Lanier and Cassie and Olive. “It ought to 
be X-rayed, and I’d have to go to Tampa. 
I’m afraid I had better keep on to New 
York.” His face, Olive saw, was dusty 
with pain. F 

Lanier agreed with him. “It’s too bad, 
Anders, but I guess you’re right. We'll 
hate to lose you. I’ll have the trains looked 
into. All the time-tables are on board.” 

Anders turned to Olive. “I wish you 
would light me a cigarette.” 

Giving it to him, she said, “I’m so sorry.” 
It was evident both in her voice and to her- 
self that she meant it. “TI will miss you 
terribly, of course.” But that was more 
conventional. 

When he had gone, awkwardly clamber- 
ing down into the launch after his bags, 
Olive squarely faced the fact that she didn’t 
miss him at all. It had been rather difficult 
having him on the boat with Cassie and her 
father. Cassie expected so much from her 
as a girlin love. Theatrical and false ideas. 

William Lanier proceeded: ‘“‘That’s over 


and we did all we could. Now what about | 


fishing? Cassie, do you want to go out with 
me?” Cassie did, very much. 

“T don’t see how you can ask.” She was 
plainly aggrieved. “In the lovely moon- 
light with you. And I want to fish for a 
tarpon too. Iam stronger than you’d think. 
Everybody used to be surprised. I mean 
when it came to lifting things.’’ She slipped 
a hand inside William Lanier’s arm and 
he brushed her cheek with his mustache. 
“How dreadful,’’ Olive said to herself. 

“But that leaves Olive out,’”’ her father 
continued; “only two can fish for tarpon in 
one boat.” 

“You mustn’t bother about me,” she put 
in hastily. “I can get a boat and guide 
from the inn. There is always one without 
anengagement. I’d quite like being by my- 
self. I shouldn’t have to talk.” 

“T can’t see you’ve extended yourself, no 
matter who you were with, darling,’ Cassie 
commented. “‘There were times I’d think 
Anders would have given you up for hope- 
less.”’ 

“Olive is different from you, my dear 
Cassie,’ William Lanier observed. ‘‘She 


is very self-contained. It’s her nature and | 


I must say she gets along very well with it.” 

“Don’t I know that?’ Cassie retorted. 
““Wasn’t I held to be the most reserved girl 
onthe stage? Mr. Ziegfeld said to me him- 


self, ‘Miss De Vie, I don’t knowif it’s always | 


wise, but I certainly congratulate you on 
your reserve.’ I could take my act right out 


on the floor and nobody at a table would | 
And in that shadow lace! | 


presume on it. 
You ought to know better than say different 
from me. 
pretty well, who thought I was reserved 
enough.” 

‘J married you, if that means anything,” 


I’ll say you know a man, and | 


he replied. “‘How perfectly inexcusable,’ | 


Olive thought. ‘‘How outrageous!” 
cool. But perhaps for William Lanier she 
had been too cool. Perhaps that was why, 
when she was dead, he had turned to Cassie 
de Vie. She was like her mother, Olive 
realized; that was, like her reflection in a 
dim mirror—a mirror with flaws in the 
glass. It was when her mother died that 
she had grown lonely. But she mustn’t be 
sentimental about it. People died and 
others lived for a while. She was very glad 
to be alive. She wasn’t melancholy. And 
while she was lonely, she was independent 
as well, with all her mother’s estate. She 
was independent of her father and of Cassie 
and of Anders as well. But then Anders, 
very fortunately, was materially free too. 
They were both rich. A vulgar word and a 
vulgar thought. 

But actual cold vulgarity Olive didn’t 
mind. In particular, with the world and 
society what it was, she didn’t object to the 
money. Money had swallowed up nearly 
everything else—position and breeding and 
aloofness and beauty. You had to have it 
for stockings and Europe and private bath- 
ing beaches, and specially for freedom. Oh, 
very much for freedom. She could, within 


She | 
recalled her mother, delightfully restrained, | 
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the limits of her endurance and understand- 
ing, do whatever she chose, live where and 
how she pleased. She could shut out all 
criticism. 

“Would it be right to have Olive alone 
with these guides?” Cassie demanded. 
Father and daughter gazed at her in a 
shocked surprise. ‘“‘I mean,” she added 
hastily, ‘‘wouldn’t there be moments—mo- 
ments ”” She broke off. 

“No,” Olive told her firmly, “there would 
be no moments.” Her voice grew lighter. 
“Cassie, you are so optimistic.” Cassie 
Lanier was clearly suspicious of this; she 
looked at Olive doubtfully. 

William Lanier explained to her, ‘‘Olive 
means that you are beautiful. . . . My 
dear Olive, you must be nicer to Cassie.” 
His manner grew heavier, heavy. ‘As I 
said, I married her. If you want to take 
your tempers out on anyone there is Anders. 
He seems patient enough.” 

“T am sorry, Cassie,’’ Olive said at once. 
*“T really didn’t know I was in a temper.” 
She was thinking, ‘‘That silly actress in her 
shadow lace.’’ Cassie inclined her head, 
crowned with shining and original golden 
hair. “Of course, Olive darling. Men 
don’t understand girls, do they? We can’t 
always be even-tempered. And I’m not a 
speck prettier than you are. Perhaps a lit- 
tle more men’s type, but that’s all. It’s 
only my blondure. And I was just thinking 
of how you’d upset a susceptible guide. 
He’d fall in love with you, of course.’’ 

“You don’t know them,” Olive told her; 
“they’d think I was indecent. They 
wouldn’t have me for a yacht.” 


George Kelvin stood in his boat with his 
head and shoulders above the footway of the 
pier, his scarred strong hands holding to 
its planks. The manager of the Concho 
Inn, extremely polite, was above by a girl 
with a gleam of copper-colored hair under a 
close hat. 

“George,” the manager said, ‘‘ Miss La- 
nier wants to fish, maybe for a week, and it 
seemed to me you were free?”’ He put this 
carefully in the form of a question. George 
deliberately surveyed her. She had a thin 
face with sharp red lips and bold staring 
eyes. Generally she wasthin. He was very 
slow, cautious in replying. 

“Kiver fish tarpon?” he asked finally. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied in a bold voice; 
“Long Key and Aransas Pass and Tampico 
and Cuba. ’Specially Cuba.” 

He considered her again, hearing in mem- 
ory Bewlaw’s prediction—fish with some 
old girl for sheepshead by the pilings. Well, 
at any rate this one wasn’t old, and if he 
knew anything, she wouldn’t bother with 
sheepshead. 

“Tt ought to be pretty good tonight,” he 
said speculatively, ‘with the moon and 
tide. But a little early.’ 

“When?” she asked. 

“Tf you leave from the yacht, I reckon I 
could get around there by seven.” And at 
seven exactly Kelvin steadied his boat 
against the yacht’s side and Miss Lanier 
stepped in. She carried two rods. One, he 
saw at once, was entirely wrapped in silk. 
It was gold-mounted, with wide moss agates, 
and the reel, the line, the leader with its 
hook, were perfect. 

“That ought to do,” he reluctantly ad- 
mitted, “if it ain’t too light. The hook’s 
too big, but I won’t take it off this eve- 
ning.” 

She replied, ‘“‘Thanks, don’t.’’ Then she 
settled herself in the stern. 

It was, George Kelvin told himself, a 
very pretty evening. The sunset had been 
pretty and there was just enough move- 
ment to the water. 

“Where are we going?’’ Miss Lanier 
asked; and he answered her briefly, ‘‘Cap- 
tive Pass. It’s small, but I don’t think 
many boats will be there and it’s a good 
chance.” They went along smoothly, a 
cool-sounding spray of water along the 
bow and the day going fast. Just the right 
time to reach the pass. She wasn’t so 
much; too thin; Annie Harmer was better. 
There was something to Annie. But he 
doubted if Annie could land a good tarpon 
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and it was at the back of his mind this girl 
could. Red hair. ' 

Three other boats were before them, but 
the place he liked best wasn’t taken. There 
would be two more hours of the ebb. The 
tide hadn’t slacked yet. He anchored and 
drifted out to where he wanted to hold, but 
the anchor dragged—the water was too 
deep. He repeated this three times before 
he was satisfied. The girl took up her rod 
and dropped the hook back to him for bait- 
ing. She did well enough. 

“Give it some more,” he told her, ‘‘the 
tide’s drifting you too high.”” The day was 
gone and the moon rose. The water grew 
dark. Sitting forward by the anchor rope, 
he could see the lines of white where the 
waves broke outside the two islands that 
formed the pass. ‘‘Look at your bait,’ he 
said soon. He rebaited the hook and the 
reel sounded smoothly as the line ran out. 
Suddenly 

“T’m on bottom!” she exclaimed. Kel- 
vin began quickly to recover the anchor. 

“That’s not bottom ——” he started, 
when an explosion of silver burst into the 
air. ‘‘Have you still got him?” he cried. 

“Yes,” she replied evenly. 

“You'll have to hold him hard for a 
minute; we must get out of the pass.’”’ The 
engine started promptly and he drove the 
boat back into the inland water. The tar- 
pon jumped again, high, curved, burning 
silver, in the exact path of the moon. Then 
the fish sank; it sounded and couldn’t be 
brought up. Miss Lanier held her rod in a 
sharp are, steadily. He saw that she was 
entirely composed. 

“‘T wish he would jump,” she said. 

George Kelvin agreed. ‘“‘You can’t do 
much with him down there.” He slightly 
increased the speed of the boat, the pres- 
sure on the rod. 

“How long have I been?’’ she asked. 

“More than fifty minutes. It’s bad he 
won’t jump. Could you pump on him a 
little more?”’ She could. Quite a girl, he 
thought; and so thin. Annie would have 
had hysteries long before this. 

“T’d rather not lose him,” Miss Lanier 
said after a little; “‘but, indeed, he’s more 
like a jewfish than a tarpon.” 

Kelvin rose. ‘‘Heave him up, yes or no,”’ 
he decided; ‘“‘we can’t stay here forever. 
I'll back over him.”” With a short hook he 
bent at the boat’s side. There was a thun- 
derous splashing in the water, but he 
brought the tarpon half over the gunwale. 

“How much?” Miss Lanier demanded. 
George Kelvin measured the fish with his 
eye. 

“Over a hundred,” he declared—‘“ eight 
or ten.” 

“Thank you, and let him go.” 

“Now what?” Kelvin asked. ‘“There’s 
a good hour’s fishing yet.” 

“Then why ask?” If she could fish, that 
was no reason for answering him so short. 
With no other word, he returned to Cap- 
tive Pass, only it wasn’t a fair pass at all. 
Once more he baited her hook and threw 
it out into the slackened tide. The line now 
barely ran out. He tapped his pipe on his 
hardened palm. A little more and he’d 
have tapped on the boat, she was that short. 
He saw her raise her rod smartly and a 
tarpon leaped. The fish was out of the 
water seven times before he could get clear 
of the narrows and the other boats. Seven 
more at least. 

“That one’s been to the circus,’’ he ob- 
served. She handled it good, with a cold 
unmoved face but bright eyes. Her eyes 
were near as big as lamps. ‘There, he’s 
gone!”” he exclaimed in mingled disap- 
pointment and annoyance. There was a 
splash twenty yards behind them, still an- 
other twisting, flashing jump. He had been 
wrong. He heard the engine of another 
boat coming in with a hooked tarpon. 

“Not so big,” he announced, bending far 
over the stern; “but you wouldn’t want a 
better. Once there I thought he was off.” 
He said this by way of a complete admis- 
sion of her ability and success. 

“T think that is enough for ‘tonight,’ 
Miss Lanier concluded. Anyhow, the tide 
had turned. 
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The water was black and musical along 
the boat. Olive was tired and very peace- 
ful—the tarpon that wouldn’t jump had 
been difficult. Her wrists hurt acutely 
from the insistent dragging weight. Kelvin 
was pleasant to be with; spare in speech 
and in body; good-looking in the right 
way. That was, hard and burned black 
from the sun. His speech entertained her, 
it was so racy. Yes, that was the word. 
Free from academic influences. She had 
turned and was facing in the direction of 
their progress. Olive could see George Kel- 
vin sitting impassively at the wheel. He 
was smoking a pipe and at times its glow 
filled: one of his hollow cheeks, lighted the 
tip of his straight nose, gleamed liquidly 
in an eye. 

“The kingfish ought to be along soon,” 
he spoke at last; ‘‘sometime the end of 
this week.” 

She replied, “‘ Well, we might try them.” 

He asserted that it would depend on the 
weather. “If it’s fit.’ She could see the 
light swung from a forward stay of the 
Nurredin. 

“I’m not very anxious to get back,’’ she 
said soundlessly. 


The immediate duties of Qualey, who 
cooked well and was fussy, ended when the 
stove was turned off and the meal on the 
table. Any combination of the remaining 
three washed and put away the dishes. 
After that they played high-low-jack or 
read papers. When they were not fishing 
the night tides, they went to bed early. 
They stripped their bodies of the day’s 
casual clothes and Qualey put on a long 
white nightgown worked in red thread 
about the neck and wrists. He had aseamed 
dark face and hardly any hair; smoking an 
old brier pipe, his large and irregular va- 
riously colored feet emerging at the bot- 
tom, his appearance continued to engage 
the others. 

““Hettie ought to put some lace to it,” 
Deller observed. He was small and com- 
pact within loose’and long-mussed Canton- 
flannel pajamas. Qualey said that he didn’t 
know what they’d do without his night- 
gown to gas about. 

“And George,’”’ Bewlaw added; ‘don’t 
forget George and his girl.” 

Deller was impatient. “‘Unless you mean 
Annie Harmer, you’re a fool. Miss Lanier 
wouldn’t be his girl in a thousand years. 
Not in a million. She wouldn’t come down 
off the Nurredin to George’s boat. She 
might give him a short dazzle, but that’s 
ales 

“She’s out with him, fishing or no fishing, 
all day and most of the nights for near a 
week,”” Bewlaw continued; ‘“‘and she had 
him on the yacht and introduced him to pa 
and the actress. You don’t want to forget 
that. Didn’t George tell us he set back 
under the awning with a cigar as long as a 
fishing rod and a drink of rum hardly any 
shorter?” Upholding his position, he grew 
excited and Qualey advised him to stay 
calm. “‘That don’t mean a thing with the 
Laniers. They’d be free and easy with 
George if they liked him, and what would 
that mean? Hey? You want to look at life 
different and not so radical.’ 

Bewlaw was disgusted. ‘“What’s that 
got to do with radical? You ought to be 
treated to a dictionary. A girl can be one 
way or another, but she’s a girl no better 
and no worse. I hope George does move 
some of the paint off her mouth. Three 
people on a yacht big enough for thirty. It 
would be a good job if he ran it all on the 
rocks, the yacht and the old man and the 
actress and the girl and the Chinese cabin 
boys and all.’’ Qualey replied that Bewlaw 
was a plain fool. He oughtn’t to be guiding 
on the Florida coast, but in Rooshia. 

“And that’s something else about George 
Kelvin, too,” Bewlaw went on; “when he 
gets his people to a place, why can’t he stay 
on it? He'll fish a little and then up his 
anchor and move. I’m all fixed, and if we 
ain’t getting much I hear, ‘Why don’t we 
follow Kelvin?. They just had two strikes.’” 

Qualey~ gathered himself for a blast. 
“George Kelvin is a good fisherman and 


| 


the same can’t be said to you. Y) 
most Indians, and lazier’n hell,” 

Bewlaw’s gaze took on a blac 
He gazed secretively at his feet, | 

“And don’t give any thougt| 
knives and such,” Qualey ady 
evenly; ‘‘if you go to fool with mi‘ 
you with buckshot.” j 

Deller put in hastily, “Nobod 
about George himself. He has tur} 
and don’t talk and take a hand | 
cards. All he will do around he| 
outside in the moon or go to bed, | 
to take some notice to that.” 

Qualey explained that he didn’t 
foolishness above George, “Wh 
and say is it will come to nothing, : 
better married, and all I hope 
Harmer won’t get mad. They) 
passed a word I know of sinee be} 
day. Annie’d make him a good n; 
she wouldn’t stand any nonsen) 
have to use the mat before he co; 
house, with her there. A wife’s | 
sharp for her own luck and a man’): 
silence followed. _— 

“For one,” Deller announced, | 
the kingfish would run. Id like t} 
the extra money. My party has 1 
them. They fish good enough, bu) 
will hit them but a chance macke| 
they’ll hardly stop to eat. You go’ 
chance with them to get out 4! 
lighthouse and stretch your leg! 
have for a ride on a sea turtle. T| 
ways calling for fresh baits. . . . | 
put that light out.”” Practically ai} 
darkness was filled with a resonan | 
The hot smell of kerosene mingled | 
flat odor of perpetually wet wood | 


Very early in the routine of the] | 
but late for George Kelvin, he br | 
boat alongside the yacht. “(| 
there!” he called, and a sailor in | 
with his wide trousers rolled up a)| 
jumper came to the rail, holding | 
hose. He had a broad face and s1| 
eyes and tow-colored hair. “I) 
where you’re running that wa 
bloody Scowegian,” Kelvin said, | 
come up to you.”’ The sailor grin{ 

“Yes, you will!” he replied. “) 
deck and I’ll knock your face i 


And keep off that paint.” 
“Miss Lanier said she’d be up, 
her word the kingfish are running 
Olive Lanier in the stern of his boa | 
observed that the weather couldn | 
ter for going out in the Gulf. “Jus! 
of south wind.’ He watched her} 
gazing into the diminutive mirror | 
case, she recolored her mouth. 4 | 
do that now and again, don’t you,1 
it or not?” he commented, 
“Perfectly automatic,” Olive | 
“T used to think it was right fu 
continued, “but now I like it.” SI! 
swiftly up. | 
“George,” she protested, “youa | 
erating. I am afraid I am ruining 
George Kelvin smiled. “In 
tough to be ruined by a stick ol} 
They were slipping smoothly out / 
the islands that formed Captive P 
Olive said, “Now we're free, 
the land.” . 
He contradicted her somberly: 
like we were, but that’s alie. You 
get through there with anything th) 
carry you anywhere, nothing that 
more than four feet. Only in one 
fishing boats, and then you'd have 
if it blew at all. I often think abi) 
Captive Pass.” The wind had died 
Gulf of Mexico was absolutely sm(’ 
\ “The water is the color of pe 
Olive Lanier remarked. 
George, steering, reflected thal 
never seen a peacock. Butt 
familiar with a lot he couldn’ kever 
He wondered how much that st00d 
them. First he hadn’t called her 
just addressed his remarks at her 


“called hér Miss Lanier, and 


thinking of her as Olive. Hew 
that aloud as casually as possib’ 
(Continued on Pa eae 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
couldn’t quite bring himself to do it—not 
quite. He was not certain how she would 
take it. Not that she would object, but how 
would it seem to her? He didn’t want to 
jump ahead more than he was encouraged. 
She had called him George for three days. 
Now when she got into the boat it was no 
longer his shoulder that she took, but his 
hand. She grasped it right out and held it 
until she was seated. When she wasn’t 
fishing, he supposed, her bare thin fingers 
were covered with diamonds. Some of the 
ladies from the inn wore them on the water. 
Once one had been lost overboard; it came 
right. off and there were hysterics. 

“We might as well try it,’”’ he told Olive, 
fastening a trolling spoon on her line. She 
let it run until a cross strand of green floss 
came up on therod. The rod dipped rhyth- 
mically to the turning of the spoon. George 
hoped that it wasn’t too smooth. “But 
we're not far enough out yet.’ He got a 
heavy hand line, remarking that he was 
there to pull kingfish—as many as he could 
get aboard. ‘“‘The price is up.’”’ Olive 
Lanier’s back was turned toward him. She 
sat straight and narrow, with her shoulders 
trim and the rod across her arm, ready for a 
strike. She was the best woman for fishing 
ever in his boat. She’d do the rest of things 
as well, he thought. And wouldn’t bother a 
man. He realized that a girl like Olive un- 
derstood men in a different way from Annie 
Harmer. 

Annie was always suspicious. He saw 
that she didn’t like men, and Olive Lanier 
did. Yes, that was the difference between 
them. Olive kinda made a study to please 
them. She’d had a strike and was reeling 
the kingfish in zigzag through the dark-blue 
water—water like a peacock. He dropped 
it in the fish box and swung his spoon out, 
Before the line was taut, he had a fish. 
Olive missed one and he caught two-three 
more. He was catching kingfish as fast as 
the spoon drew away from the boat, but 
Olive was failing to hook them. 

“You’re too high in the water,” he as- 
serted impatiently, “but I can’t put any 
more lead on that rod; it’s dragging half a 
pound now. Take a shorter line.”’ He had 
never seen a better run of kingfish. If only 
Qualey were with him, they’d fill the boat. 

“‘T can’t help it,”’ Olive complained. “I 
strike and they are off. And now they’ve 
almost stopped striking. I’m sorry to lose 
them for you, George.”’ He replied grimly 
that he was there to find fish for her. The 
kingfish he had just slung into the box must 
weigh twelve pounds. “TI really can’t have 
them get away; they are here such a short 
time. George, give mea hand line. I have 
a pair of gloves.” 

They both caught kingfish with a fast 
monotonous regularity. It was remarkable 
how she kept at it. The best he ever saw. 
There was no getting tired to her. The fish 
box was full and they threw their catch for- 
ward in the bottom of the boat. 

“You better rest,’’ he advised her. 

“We're fishing for the market, for money, 
and it’s better than all thesportin the world. 
I haven’t missed one, George. Yes, I did 
then. We mustn’t talk.”” He put the wheel 
over and quartered back through theschool. 
Other boats passed and repassed them. 
Everyone was fishing furiously, A short 
reach of the line, a jerk at his wrist, an 
automatic turn of the arm, and another 
kingfish. 

“Here,” he said finally, “we’re going to 
stop killing them or they’ll kill you.”’ He 
gazed with an intense satisfaction at the 
quivering silver mass of fish traced with 
blood, bright red like sealing wax. 

Olive lay back against her chair at last, 
exhausted. 

“We had a good day,’ she spoke with a 
faint smile; ‘‘we made a lot of money, 
George.” 

There was no other girl like her! “‘We 
did,” he assented, filling his pipe. ‘Olive, 
I wish I could be married to you.” Her 
eyes had been shut, but they opened, re- 
garding him. Then they closed again. 

“Very well,” she answered simply. 

“Quit your kidding,” he urged her. 
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“T’m sorry,” she went on, “I thought 
you were asking me to marry you. You 
were, as you say, kidding then?” 

He stood staring at her with his mouth 
open, the pipe in one hand and match in the 
other, forgotten. 

“Olive, I didn’t think you were serious, 
not for a minute. But I meant what I said. 
I wish I could be married to you.” 

““You can,”’ she replied. 
He came nearer to her. 
possible he had heard right. 

“Do you mean we're engaged?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘Regularly? To marry each 
other—you to me?”’ 

Olive nodded. ‘It may be a failure, 
George. Perhaps we’ll detest each other in 
a year. We can’t tell about that. But I’m 
willing to try if you are. You have more of 
the things I think I need than any man I’ve 
seen yet. It may be that I love you or don’t 
love anyone else. We must find out.” _ 

“Then—then I ought to kiss you,” he 
articulated. 

“Do you think so—now? There seem to 
be so many fish. Still, if you insist, I have 
my waterproof.” 

“T’ll wash,”’ George Kelvin told her. 

They ate lunch together in the two seats 
fixed in the stern. George said reflectively, 
“Tf I stay around here fishing and carpen- 
tering, I can make near three thousand dol- 
lars a year.” 

“Why, that is splendid! But we don’t 
have to bother now, do we? So many things 
are possible. William promised me the 
Nurredin when I got married. We could go 
to South America or Africa or China. Stay 
a year or as long as we cared to and think 
about making money when we got back.” 

“Make it China,’ George Kelvin as- 
serted. He wondered if he had had a sun- 
stroke. He didn’t recognize his feelings at 
all. There was no name he could put to 
them. “I reckon it’s love,” he said to him- 
self. He had heard Olive Lanier; he believed 
what she told him, but he couldn’t realize 
it. He had no impulse to put his arm 
around her. All he wanted to do was sit 
and think. Captive Pass! Why, after all, 
he had reached out of it and was free! In 
the Nurredin. China. He corrected him- 
self for these thoughts—Olive was the prin- 
cipal thing. Wonderful. And yet he didn’t 
rightly understand her. They were en- 
gaged and he hesitated to touch her. If he 
wanted, he could kiss her, right away. But 
somehow he didn’t. Instead, he repeated 
that they had caught a mess of kingfish. 
“And the market high.” 

The day had begun to fade, the water 
lost its pink, when they turned toward 
Captive Pass. They hadn’t thrown out an- 
other line. A long, lazy, largely silent after- 
noon. George had put everything on the 
boat in order. He was nervous. Mrs. 
George Kelvin, her that had been Miss 
Olive Lanier. They owned the Nurredin 
and her old man married the actress, Cassie 
de Vie. 

“Olive” —he spoke hesitatingly —“ don’t 
make any mistake, I’d marry you and glad 
if you hadn’t a dollar, but I suppose you 
have got a lot of money.” 

“T couldn’t possibly make a mistake 
about that, George,’”’ she reassured him; 
“T know you would. The last time I heard, 
it was seventeen million dollars.’ 

George Kelvin struggled for words. 
“You mean your father has, and maybe 
some day you’ll get a piece of it.”’ 

“No,” she said clearly, “that is my own. 
It came from my mother and has nothing 
to do with the Laniers. Probably it’s more 
now.” 

He looked out at the uncertain liquid 
horizon. . “‘That’s quite a sum of money,” 
he spoke at last, with a dry mouth; ‘‘quite 
asum; alot infact. I wouldn’t know any- 
thing about that much. I fished a man four 
years ago who told me he had made three 
million. In lake iron ore, I think it was. 
And you read in the papers.”’ For the last 
two years he had been scheming to get to- 
gether twenty-five hundred dollars for a 
new boat, without seeing how it could be 
done. “There’s no catch to it?” he forced 
himself to ask. 


It didn’t seem 
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“None,” Olive Lanier informed him in- 
differently. Why, all the kingfish they had 
caught were nothing! The high market was 
nothing, just comical. They could be 
heaved overboard, and what was the dif- 
ference? 


Dinner on the Nurredin was exception- 
ally gay. The people expected at Boca- 
grande had joined the yacht. On William 
Lanier’s right sat Cassie’s mother, and 
Olive entertained herself by distinguishing 
the post-Lanier jewelry from original pos- 
sessions. The two very small diamonds 
held in aggressive gold claws were rings 
belonging to the period before her daugh- 
ter’s marriage; the very large turquoise 
dated from then too. The flexible emerald 
bracelet and the platinum watch on a wide 
band of pearls had come after the conspic- 
uous event. The turquoise, Olive thought, 
was the color of watered milk. But there 
was nothing diluted in the rich fullness of 
Mrs. Hoff’s personality. 

“T wanted Cassie always to feel she had 
a home and a mother she could come to,” 
she said. ‘‘A real home and a knee to rest 
her gold head on, sitting on the floor before 
the fire. I do love an open fire. I read 
somewheres it was the soul of a room, and 
wasn’t that the sweetest thought? All I 
ask is to have my little girl with me; as I 
said to William, ‘William, don’t separate 
us, don’t tear Cassie and me apart. We’re 
so close. One, you might say. Moving in 
the circles of wealth and society, let the old 
mother peep in on her darling. She won’t 
ask for much.’” Mrs. Hoff laid the hand 
with the platinum and pearl watch on Wil- 
liam Lanier’s sleeve. ‘‘And they done it. 
I didn’t lose a daughter, but gained a son.” 

“Tid it,’’’ Cassie interrupted her. 

“Not that I was only what you’d:call a 
mother,” she swept on. “I tried to be my 
little girl’s pal, to weep when she wept and 
laugh when she laughed and sing when she 
sang.” 

“Tt was a good thing for the both of us 
you didn’t really do that,” the little girl in- 
terrupted her. ‘‘And listen, you’re not talk- 
ing to a manager or doing a heavy on the 
stage. We all appreciate you here.” 

Converse Orton, at Olive’s right, gave 
her a swift amused glance. He was an old 
man from the idyllic world of her childhood. 
Opposite Olive sat a friend of Cassie’s, with 
his hair obviously marceled and glittering 
finger nails. She thought he must be a 
dancing instructor, but found that he called 
himself a doctor—a doctor of psychoramy. 

“And very successful, too,’’ Cassie ex- 
plained. 

“What, exactly, 
mean?”’ Orton asked. 

“The ramifications of psychology,” the 
doctor told him. “‘They lead far out of the 
known into the unknown.” 

*‘Aren’t they, then, rather hard to fol- 
low?’’ Converse Orton continued. 

“We can only go a certain distance, of 
course. But we are getting further all the 
time, moving from the conscious to the sub- 
conscious, if you know what I mean. The 
subliminal.. A word that describes what 
lies under the limen. You will find it in 
Webster’s Dictionary defined as threshold. 
Yes, we are only on the threshold of knowl- 
edge. But some are advancing and giving 
the public the benefit of the new and higher 
discoveries,”’ 

“It’s very pleasant of them to give it 
away,’ Olive told him. 

“In a figure of speech,’’ he replied enig- 
matically. 

“The priceless must have a price,” Orton 
supported him. 

“Precisely,” he agreed. ‘Man must live 
by his knowledge as well as by his sweat.’’ 

“T should say so,’”’ Mrs. Hoff added vigor- 
ously. “Why, Joe makes more than fifty 
thousand dollars a year! Don’t you, Joe? 
I never believed in too much modesty. The 
ladies are mad over his treatment. You 
can’t keep them away. Tell them about 
the yellow exercises.”’ 

A trace of annoyance rested on the fea- 
tures of the doctor of psychoramy. “The 
harmony of color,” he said briefly; /‘the 


| 


does psychoramy 


attuning of the individual to th: 
scale.” 

“T suppose you are talking aby. 
mosomes,”’ Orton went on; “prin 
redividing into new individualities ' 
there anything necessarily har 
that? Weren’t chromosomes name; 
from the fact they could he staj, 
identified by color?” 

“It’s a mattress,” Mrs. Hoff per | 
explanation. ‘You do your exerc| 
yellow mattress and it would he ( 
it wouldn’t amount to a thing if ity 
I always told Cassie that with \ 
hours and all, Joe could help her 
ful.” | 

Cassie laughed hardly. “T ne 
money as much as Joe did. It | 
metics and not cosmoramy that too) 

““Psychoramy,”’ its practitioner ¢; 
her, with a growing asperity. Olj'| 
sudden and devastating vision of| 
Kelvin married to her and in the; 
scene. She’d already, lightly, rej} 
him with having degenerated. i} 
would make it impossible. They | 
definitely and forever away. Yeth| 
persisted—they couldn’t actually | 
the other side of the world. The} 
get tired of it and return. A more | 
ing idea occurred to her. George m) 
Cassie and Mrs. Hofi’s friend—tt } 
ever he was. He might even find| 
deal in common with Cassie’s moth | 
couldn’t help it if he did and all h 
ence would be exerted in the opposi | 
tion. Nothing was perfect. —s 

Soon dinner would be over, She | 
George to come out to the yachi) 
o’clock and she gazed thoughtful : 
father. There was something d/ 
wrong with him and she decided thi | 
because he looked too young. In th) 
way. His clothes. Olive had inté| 
tell him about her changed hopes, | 
she saw that it was impossible, 
sense he could no longer be constr’ 
father. She wasn’t interested in | 
might say, how he might feel. The | 
do was to go away quietly, leave tl | 
and escape with George by train. '| 
would explain itself. Anders wouldn | 
Not much. He wasn’t capable ¢| 
emotion. And there he was specia | 
mendable. Anders could be exac 
dicted. Perhaps that was why he 
very exciting. 

Mrs. Hoff was trying to float a 
brandy on a cordial glass of gree | 
“There, I’ve spilled it!’”’ she ex'| 
She stared coldly at the man hol: 
tray of decanters. “He hit my elb | 
as I was ready to pour it out. 11! 
move right.” William Lanier said | 
didn’t matter. She subsided into a| 
in which the word “fresh” was di! 
audible. Olive smiled at her father: 
ignored her. The marceled squash ¢ 
had spoken to her. He wanted her | 
him fishing. 

“Two in a boat,” he continued r\' 
cally, “afloat. A tarpon or two.) 
you.” She laughed loud and direc’ ' 
face of his proposal. f 

“I don’t see where it’s funny,” Ci! 
marked. ‘Do you, William?” 

Mrs. Hoff supported her da! 
“‘What’s it to us?” she asked disda| 
“Let her laugh.” | 

George Kelvin drove his boat witt! 
pearance of recklessness into the obi! 
He was carefully dressed in a stiff ar: 
ward dark suit and a straw hat res 
back on his head. A variety of exp!’ 
passed swiftly over his face, but t) 
that remained to stamp his nay 
assed. In the back sat Anmie © 
stiffly holding a fast-wilting bouquel! 
flowers, the sort used in the decora 
hotel dinner tables. At her feet wat 
of fiber elaborately imitating alligat 

“There,” she said sharply, “yousE 
me again. I’ll be a sight.” i 
searching for a channel marker, aM 
that found, he half turned. ms 

“We'll go right to the ministers 
he asserted. ‘a 
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BATIK L UAIK 


(Continued from Page 21) 


) the expedition to the market each 
ybecomes a race, and the race be- 
sporting event, for the Battak is a 
eis always willing to take a chance 
his opinion and his prowess with 
le may have nothing but a bony 
nr a bunch of bananas to bet, but he 
it, and he wins or loses with a calm 
nthat is amusing. The canoes start 
othe same time—or, rather, get into 
eat about the same time, and the 
» is the shore at the market. They 
»;, with their brown backs glistening 
im, the spray flying, the paddles 
; through the water with long even 
snd each paddler singing a chantey 
49s the rhythm. 
tly the race comes down to the two 
-anoes, and then the natives on the 
‘a0 have been watching the contest 
differently, wake to a raucous ex- 
, and begin to bet among them- 
Jo betting ring at an American race 
sis ever busier than that bunch of 
, while the two leading contestants 
«king their backs for an advantage 
cater. They bet money if they have 
prehandise if they do not. A poor 
‘ith only a few yams for sale will 
ce or two of his stock, and the meat 
<and the chicken sellers back their 
ithe limit of their resources. 


| Fauna and Reptilia 


sce finishes with every native shout- 
sead off, and with loud cheers for the 
sand much audible disgust over the 
/Then the bets are paid and the 
s proceeds to its ordinary babel of 
ig, haggling, buying, selling and 
rg. There is a race every Monday 
if, and each race provokes equal ex- 
¢t and interest. It is a Battak sport- 
“ire, and it is worth seeing. 
/Battaks raise fine vegetables in 
‘emperate highlands and supply 
‘and the ships that call at Balawan 
itich is the port of Medan. That is, 
tak women raise them, turning over 
rid with a wooden plow that is not 
‘aore than a sharpened stake, and 
1 their crops assiduously while the 
syreed horses. A male Battak will 
, horse breeding, and he is an expert. 
des a small, sturdy pony of Timor 
,but unmistakably with Arabian 
in him, that is used all through the 
uding archipelago for all horse pur- 
‘None but the stallions are sent out. 
res are kept. back in order to pre- 
whe strain and the monopoly, for 
attak is a good business man. He 
excellent thing in the breeding and 
i of these horses, and he does not in- 
allow anybody down below to start 
sition to him. They are extremely 
t with these small horses, which are 
arer than the ordinary Shetland, or 
iich, and are strong, spirited little 
wull of energy, and of great endurance 
ywer, The Battaks ride them like 
yand drive them like jehus. 
that, horse breeding is in the way of 
fa side line, for the Battak really 
€as a trailer or tracker. He is a won- 
t that. If you perchance feel in the 
lf a tiger or an elephant or a forty- 
ython or a white pheasant or a bird 
iadise, or any other specimen of the 
vous fauna, reptilia or avifauna of 
ira, all you need do is to seek out a 
t< tracker, offer him sufficient induce- 
ito take to the jungle—which doesn’t 
vit very expensive, at that—and he 
lsappear among the trees and vines. 
liy be gone two days or a week or two 
1, but -he will bring back what he goes 
| OF, as it is manifestly impossible for 
1) bring back an elephant, he will have 
cation of one marked out for you to 
ngth of the pachyderm’s trunk. 
\ interesting Orang is the Battak. 
‘ing, horse breeding and chess playing 


are not beneath him, but all other labor is. 
He is shocked almost to the point of exter- 
mination if he falls into the water, and it 
apparently never occurs to him to bathe. 
Also he is catholic in his eating. Almost 
everything is chow for the Battak. 

As he lives in the highlands, he can have 
all the vegetables if he fancies them enough 
to force his women to plant and grow them. 
By dropping down a bit he can get the trop- 
ical fruits. His lakes are full of fish. He is 
not a true Mohammedan, so he eats beef 
and pig. His cuisine, like that of his white 
compeers the world over, depends upon his 
purse. The Battak markets provide for 
every state of affluence. If the head of the 


family is in funds he can buy chunks of | 
meat and fat; but if he is feeling the pinch | 


of poverty the market will still afford him 
sustenance. When a bullock is killed for 
market, not one tiny portion of it is thrown 
away. Itisall set out for sale, graded down 
to the purse of the buyers. The meat and 
fat cost most, but entrails, head, hoofs, 
bones and all the rest are for sale at a slid- 
ing scale of prices. The cheapest portion is 
the hide. If the Battak marketer is way 
down on his luck he scrapes up enough 
coppers to buy a piece of the raw hide a few 
feet square, just as it came off the slaugh- 
tered animal. 

He takes this to his house in the kampong 
and hands it to whichever of his wives is 
doing the cooking, and she hangs it in the 
house. Whenever the male feels the pangs 
of hunger she cuts off a chunk of the hide, 
scrapes some of the hair away and fries it 
in oil. The hide hangs in the house until 
it is consumed, sometimes for days, but 
that phase of it need not be dwelt upon. 
Indeed, this is the proper place to say that 
there are many beautiful flowers in Su- 
matra, and some of them are of the utmost 
sweetness of scent. 


Food of a High Quality 


They are hospitable and cheery folks, and 
always invite the stranger in who happens 
to stray into the kampong. Always, too, 
they insist on your having food with them, 
and it takes a high grade of diplomacy not 
to hurt their feelings and at the same time 
to escape partaking of their food—a high 
grade of diplomacy, but an essential one. 
A Battak friend offered me some fried bul- 
lock hide one day, of vintage quality—it 
had been in the house for a week or so. I 
talked myself out of the situation, using 
what Malay I knew and a lot I invented, 
but he never was so cordial afterward. He 
suspected I did not care to eat with him. 

Although the Dutch control both Java 
and Sumatra, and the islands are not far 
apart, the two places are in sharp contrast, 
because Java is the Dutch colonial show 
window and Sumatra is merely a colonial 
possession, The Dutch are eager to have 
visitors come to Java, but more or less in- 
different about their going to Sumatra. All 
their tourist literature, all their tourist 
efforts and most of their show places are in 
Java. 

That island is a ticketed, scheduled, 
standardized, organized exhibition. It is 
routed, commercialized, hoteled, garnished 
and arranged for the tourist. “Come to 
Java,” say the Dutch on all their posters 
and in all their tourist literature, and when 
you get to Java you find that it is as ex- 
pertly systematized as a rubberneck wagon 
trip around Paris. 

But when you go to Sumatra you are 
more or less on your own, albeit, of course, 
the Dutch are not overlooking many tour- 
ist bets there either. They have a few 
very good automobile roads in Sumatra, 
one in particular, from Padang to Medan, 
that is extraordinary both scenically and 
in an engineering sense; but in Java they 
have several thousand miles of good auto- 
mobile roads—10,000, I have heard said— 
with excellent hotels at convenient inter- 
vals, and all the comforts of home to make 


A GUARANTEE 


that means business 


‘THERE are guarantees and guarantees. Some 
worth the paper they are written on—and 


that’s about all. Then there’s the MIDDI- 
SHADE Guarantee! 


A guarantee that means what it says and says 
what it means. A guarantee that a MIDDI- 
SHADE Blue Serge Suit will give you “‘satis- 
factory wear.’’ That its blue color is absolutely 
fade-proof. That its original shapeliness 
will last throughout its whole life! And that 
goes for MIDDISTRIPE, too—blue serge with 
a silk stripe. 

You'll find that guarantee attached to all of 
the twenty-three MIDDISHADE models for 
Spring—the crowning achievements of one of 
America’s greatest designers. Styles for young 
and old—men of every build. Retailed at a 
surprisingly low price because they’re made 
by specialists. 


Look up the MIDDISHADE Blue Serge Suit dealer in 
your town. And send for the Spring Style Folder— 
with serge samples. 


THE MIDDISHADE Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
“Sergical Specialists—operating on 


MIDDISHADE 
Blue Serge Suits 
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Just what does a 
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© Gi AND CLICKS THE LATCH 


li YALE DOOR CLOSER 1s a door-closing power 
plant: perfect in action; made with the precision 
of a smooth-running engine; every part co-ordi- 
nated to the quiet closing of a door. As the door 
is opened the power of a highly tempered steel 
spring is stored up waiting for release. As the 
hand leaves the knob the spring unwinds, prompt- 
ly starting the closing action, and at the right 
moment, controlled by a piston working within 
its cylinder against hydraulic pressure, the door 
gradually loses momentum and comes to a quiet 
stop as the latchbolt clicks in the jamb. 

Put Yale Door-Closers on those Screen Doors 
this summer. 

No more noisy annoyance from slamming screen 
doors. No more half-shutting of the door, with 
flies entering in spite of the screen. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co, 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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the trip easy and impress the tourist 
favorably. 

It isn’t that any tourist need have a pro- 
test against a comfortable and convenient 
and experted trip through Java—not at all. 
The point is that Sumatra, being less sys- 
tematized, is more interesting for that 
reason. When one is traveling in Java the 
feeling always is that it is a tour; whereas 
a trip to Sumatra is somewhat of an 
adventure. Anyhow, you can make it so if 
you wish. Not, either, that there are not 
unfrequented places in Java if you care to 
seek them out, but few do. 

The Dutch have made it so easy to do 
things their way. They are a determined 
people, these Dutch. They insist you shall 
see Java, and they politely tell you what 
their way is and hold you to it. If you want 
to start the great Dutch tourist organiza- 
tion fizzing like a bottle of pop, and utter- 
ing gnarled and knotted words full of 78 
and k’s and heavy gutturals, break loose 
from a schedule some day while in Java 
and run past a place where the book says 
you should stop to another place where the 
book says you should but hesitate. 

In Sumatra it isn’t so much like a trip 
from New York to Atlantic City or from 
Los Angeles to Coronado. They have ex- 
traordinary things in Sumatra. They have 
extraordinary things in Java also; that is, 
extraordinary from the viewpoint of the 
nontropical visitor; but in Sumatra much 
of what they have is extraordinary from 
the viewpoint of the tropics. There was 
that fifty-four-foot python, for example. 
Now pythons of the usual run-of-the- 
jungle variety are from twenty to thirty 
feet in length. A thirty-foot python is con- 

sidered a very good specimen of reptilian 
architecture. Indeed, a sixteen-foot one, 
encountered along a highway or a byway, is 
big enough to satisfy any but the most 
passionate human craving for snake society. 

Probably there are other fifty-four-foot 
pythons in the jungles. I wouldn’t put it 
past those Sumatra jungles: But the one I 
refer to is there no more. It is dead. It got 
overly ambitious one day, or was overly 
hungry, and it really extended itself and 
swallowed a bullock—a whole full-grown 
bullock. Mostly when the python feels the 
need of a little nourishment it swallows a 
goat or a calf, and makes its snacks off 
chickens, and so on; but this vast reptile 
must have been hungry for every inch of its 
fifty-four feet, for it whirled its tail around 
a convenient and sturdy tree, dragged a 
bullock down and in the full course of time 
had that bullock entirely and snugly en- 
sconced within its python interior. 


A Python’s Dainty Snack 


I do not know how long it took the py- 
thon to crush, salivate and encompass that 
bullock, but it must have been some con- 
siderable time and caused a complete un- 
hooking and tremendous extension of the 
snake’s jaws. When they came upon it the 
python was heavy and somnolent. It had 
overeaten and was taking a post-prandial 
nap. So they had small difficulty in killing 
it; and after they had killed it, aman gota 
picture of it, standing beside the great lump 
amidships in the python that marked the 
spot where all that remained of the bullock 
was interred. The symmetry of the python 
was destroyed, but the man looked very 
brave and formidable, posed there with a 
club in his hands. I besought him to give 
me the picture, but he would not. He said 
he intended to send it home to his mother 
in England, who maintains there are no 
such animals. 


There are plenty of pythons slithering 
about in the jungles, and you do not have 
to go far from the few centers of population 
to see them, if pythons are what you 
want to see. Also there are plenty of other 
snakes, including the much respected 
cobra, but not the fearsome, man-chasing 
king cobra found over among the Malays; 
and tigers and elephants and crocodiles 
and other wild, weird and wanton’ ani- 
mals and reptiles, to say nothing of billions: 
of ferocious bugs. The men who run the 
| 

lj 


nd 
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plantations know all about these ; 
the natives. 

A young fellow I heard about; 
tigers in one bag on one morniny. 
for that portion of Sumatra fc. 
hunter. Word came in from sor 
that tigers were about, and this k 
young hunter, who was a good hj 
out the rifle that he was forbid, 
by the Dutch regulations, took ar 
two and went out to discover if 
was well founded. The tigers sti| 
generally along the edges of the j 
frequent the reeds and high gr:| 
grow on those jungle borders, i} 
hunter got to the place the excit, | 
said was maintaining its large. 
tigers, he sent in some beaters al| 
for a shot. 

Presently a tiger appeared andt) 
got him. Not long afterward ano: 
came loping out, and the hunter | 
too. Then he was ready to eal] / 
thinking that no more tigers coulc , 
be about, when he heard a crashi 
cane, and in a few seconds a third ; 
peared. Thinking he had run oni 
convention, but not dismayed so i 
had ammunition, he took a shot at } 
one and got that one also. Then h| 
it a day. Not wishing to extern: 
the tigers in the island, and bein| 
excited over his luck, he called off } 
ers and went back to spread the ne| 
prowess. Nobody believed him at 
he had the tigers to show—and | 
them. Unfortunately there was nt! 
there, but he has the skins. Thre 


| 


*em—and all in one morning. | 


Hunting Tigers and Skee: 


Another man, all emulous over t) 
feat, and anxious to do some tiger 5) 
himself, consulted with some Batt 
experts and was told the best way 
sure of a tiger was to go out just : 
with an acetylene lamp, and pot o1| 
Sumatra tiger is of a curious and ir; 
mind, a natural-born investigato| 
when he starts out to discover wha| 
thing that interests him is, he moy| 
along on the quest without thinkin } 
consequences. Thus a good many t} 
those parts come to untimely ends, t | 
various lures that bring them to) 
where white men lurk with guns, 

This ambitious young man took tl } 
from his motorcycle, put it at the bit 
convenient tree in a tiger neighborh«¢ | 
climbed the tree to await developme } 
had neglected to replenish the lamp: 
soon began to flicker. No tiger h| 
peared. Just as the lamp was about}! 
the lad in the tree heard the pad-p - 
of the feet of some animal, and by sti! 
his eyes he made out a tiger coming a 
find out what that queer glow at the : 
the tree had to do with the general s| 
of jungle things. The lad waited u 
had a fair shot and fired. There } 
snarl, a snort, a roar and a flop. 

“T’ve got him!” the hunter shout 
most falling out of the tree in his i 
ment, and scrambled down, droppi 


gun ahead of him. The lamp gave it 


spark and went out. A great snarling| 


rose in the darkness, a great snarling | 
with green eyes glaring at him, and | 


The young hunter regained his seat | 
tree in one jump and two squirms. F 
there until daylight, shivering with 


( 


that the tiger would find some way 1! 


him and certain the beast waited 1! 


nantly at the foot of the tree to requii| 


indignity put upon him, although he 


hear no movement. 


When morning came the hunter lc: 


down, and there was the tiger at the fc 
the tree—dead. The lunge was the t: 


death contortion. The hunter wast) 


much better shape than the tiger. The 
quitoes had discovered him early, an 
was bitten so badly he had to stay In 
for a fortnight; but he had his tiger. — 
There.are plenty of elephants trav 
in bands. They feed in great cir 
(Continued on Page 1624; 
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“tinued from Page 154) 
ta certain band of elephants 
fe vicinity of a plantation, feed- 
pig trees, devastating rice pad- 
| generally making themselves 
snd disagreeable, they stay until 
{ghtened away or have foraged 
at, which a band of hungry ele- 
q do with great dexterity and 
yand pass on. The plantation 
re they will be back in about 
», They swing around a great 
-rive approximately every third 
fage is good. 
ia locally notorious rogue ele- 
. maintains himself in the vi- 
-e rubber plantations out from 
> has a broken tusk, undoubt- 
,d when he had-a fight with a 
»J lustier elephant that invaded 
ity and was driven out from his 
to become a rogue. This rogue 
«te joke he plays on the rubber 
\d is smart enough not to get 
ving it. 
*.young rubber trees are planted 
‘t out in rows just as apple or 
june or apricot trees are planted 
itry. The rogue apparently ob- 
iplanting from some hidden dis- 
waiting until the night is dark 
sre no watchmen about, he goes 
js up all the new trees. He pro- 
jodically down a row and up a 
le has tossed them all on the 
+s of the leafage if it suits his 
jetires to his hiding place, where 
jot laughs heartily through his 
ts rage of the planters. Some day 
6 will get that rogue, but he was 
hen I was up there last Novem- 
lng mischievously around and 
¢another planting. 


jhone Sisters in Sumatra 


in Sumatra on the upper side of 
( you come in at Belawan-Deli, 
f Medan, which is twenty-five 
‘further inland. Belawan-Deli is 
vid place, and Medan is no sum- 
1; but Medan is a clean, well- 
itling little city, with two fine 
yarge park or plaza, excellent 
sand well-built rows of pretty 
buses. It has a typical Chinese 
ad a typical native quarter, but 
san section of it is most attrac- 
@ are more English in trade here 
shere in the Dutch East Indies, 
act shows to some extent in the 
je and the gardens. Also, the 
( of the Deli Tobacco Company, 
ereatest dealers in the famed Su- 
Jucco, is located here. Medan is 
jtively new place. It was but a 
rage in the 70’s. 
‘he native sultans lives here—the 
iDeli—in a palace that is not so 
tight be, but with a com- 
spend from the Dutch for 
\t of it; so he has a good 
is not borne down too 
ith the cares of state. 
lements are the movies, 
> the hotel, and so on. 
ijlish Saxophone Sisters 
@ last fall, saxophoning 
\jazz for the dancers, and 
- house had Harry Leon 
skuggles of Red Gap fora 
ad all were flocking to see 
‘here we went to see Au- 
-ysterious. Poor Aubrey! 
lving hard sledding with 
lin those lands. Aubrey 
tralian by country, a ma- 
profession, but a trader 
1;. He was making a pro- 
our of the tropics, but 
a side line of bottled lem- 
4istralian preserves and 
‘r things in case the magic 
should not be so good as 
d 
22 a show in Medan and 
(e sixteen people in the 
4 Dutch save myself and 
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my companion. Aubrey can speak no 
Dutch and the Dutch know little English; 
at least these Dutch knew little—none at 
all, I fancy. Aubrey’s success depends 
much on his patter, as does that of every 
other magician, and on getting persons 
from the audience to help him and to be 
joshed by him. Aubrey has a good line 
of tricks, is a skillful performer and his 
chatter is excellent Australian. He tried 
his jokes as the performance progressed, but 
the Dutchmen sat in ghastly unapprecia- 
tion under them. He lured two young men 
from their seats to the stage to help him in 
his more complicated tricks, and they 
couldn’t understand what he wanted them 
to do; they did the wrong thing each time, 
thus gumming up all the more brilliant ex- 
hibitions of magic. But Aubrey stuck to it 
and told us his jokes, and we applauded 
every one of them and laughed loudly, to 
the intense astonishment of the fourteen 
locals who were scattered about. A real 
tropical showman is Aubrey. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ he said when we com- 
miserated him after the performance. “It’s 
all right. If I cawn’t mike it one wy and 
can mike it another, you know. They 
wouldn’t come to see my show, but I plyed 
even on the dy. I sold fifty cases of limonide 
this awfternoon. It’s all right.’ 


Thanksgiving in the Tropics 


Another movie came along—one of our 
Wild Westerns. I went to see it with an 
Englishman. This movie was full of more 
or less noble red men, snake-dancing, scalp- 
ing and war-whooping about, making 
descents on the wagon train and being re- 
pulsed by the handful of lion-hearted 
pioneers, and so on. The Englishman 
watched the Indians through their terrify- 
ing maneuvers, and at the exact moment 
when a band of these painted, befeathered, 
bloodthirsty red devils were about to carry 
off the golden-haired child who was the idol 
of the wagon train and the angel of the 
camp, he turned to me and said: 

“My word, but it seems to me it must be 
very difficult for your people to train these 
savages so they will be acceptable serv- 
ants.” 

Forty miles from Medan is Brastagi, in 
the hills. You climb up from the heat of the 
equator to the coolth of a mile in the air, 
through densest tropical foliage to the 
upper reaches, where the less luxuriant 
growths are found and the native women 
raise cabbages and potatoes and other 
vegetables and fruits of the temperate 
zone. Every morning, in the native market, 
the women had big bowls of sweet ripe 
strawberries for sale, and thirty miles 
down we had had the mangosteen, the 
bananas grew along the roadsides, and the 
durian and the jack fruit were plentiful. 

We had our Thanksgiving dinner at 
Brastagi. The manager of the hotel was a 
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Dutchman, and his chief assistant a 
Hindu; running an excellent hotel, but 
totally unable to understand why a couple 
of Americans wanted a special feast on a 
certain Thursday night in November. 

“Tt is one of our national festivals,” I 
explained. 

“Ah, yes,” he said. 
The Fourth of July.” 

“Not exactly,’ I told him. ‘You see, by 
a curious and probably absurd American 
custom, the Fourth of July comes in July 
and not in November.” 

“To be sure,” he assented. 
not Christmas yet.” 

“Quite right,” I assured him; ‘nor 
Easter, nor Washington’s Birthday. It is 
Thanksgiving Day, and we desire to cele- 
brate with a feast.” 

He fell in with the idea; and probably 
the only especially prepared Thanksgiving 
dinner in Sumatra was served there that 
night, and it was a good one. The manager 
sent down to Medan and got a pheasant for 
us, and we had everything, even to a tinned 
plum pudding. He wasn’t quite equal to a 
mince pie, but I am here to say that no two 
Americans, outside of America, had a bet- 
ter Thanksgiving dinner than we had, a 
mile up in the air in Sumatra, served by 
Battak waiters in bare feet and wearing 
turbans, and made possible by a tropical 
Dutchman, a Chinese cook and a Hindu 
master of ceremonies. 

Brastagi is a beautiful place, with a 
couple of extinct volcanoes near by, and 
much used by the Englishmen and Scotch- 
men who get fed up climatically in the 
Malay States, where there are no highland 
resorts to go to. And there are other inter- 
esting places—plenty of them, and wild 
places, if the tourist cares for that sort of 
thing. It is an uncrowded country, not 
packed and jammed with people like Java; 
undeveloped, mostly, as a tourist point, but 
with that sad fate looming. They have be- 
gun it with the scenic automobile roads, and 
so on. Presently Sumatra will be a merry- 
go-round, like Java. But it isn’t now, and 
it is worth seeing. 


“T comprehend. 


SButateis 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


Java! My impression of Java is that for 
100 or 150 miles it is one of the most in- 
teresting places in the world. If the Dutch 
could get their tourists in and have a col- 
lapsible Java, a telescopic Java for tourist 
purposes, that would be great. They could 
shut up the country after the first 100 
miles had been progressed by the visitor, 
bringing Boro-Budur and Joka and Solo 
and Garut and Batavia and a few other high 
spots close together, and thus eliminate 
the long rides between the endless proces- 
sions of burdened natives along the roads 
and the ceaseless recurrence of native vil- 
lages, each looking just like the other, and 
get a compact and wonderful Java. Then 
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they could open out the country when the 
visitors they strive so hard to get were 
gone and proceed with their agriculture, 
and so on. 

Starting out either from Batavia or from 
Surabaya, the prospect is novel, alluring, 
interesting. The villages, the land culti- 
vated to the last available inch to provide 
food for the hungry millions, the moun- 
tains, the little brown natives padding along 
the roads in two streams, one coming, one 
going, andall carryingsomething; theruined 
temples, the tropical foliage, the novel 
fruits, even the tropical smells and the 
native ones, thesunshine, the waving palms, 
the chickens, the markets—all are new, all 
are hugely interesting, all are exciting to 
the visitor from the temperate lands. 


A Gastronomical Adventure 


I recall how we pulled up at the first 
native market we saw and spent two hours 
in it, fascinated with the touch of native 
life and customs and manners it gave us. 
The next one took only an hour to explore, 
and the sixty-fifth one was not even glanced 
at, for they are all alike. We told the driver 
to go slowly when we first began to get on 
the roads so we could watch these smiling 
little brown folks, observe them closely and 
note their characteristics. But after we 
had seen two or three million of them they 
were not so novel. And it is so with rice 
paddies, tapioca fields, tobacco fields, 
rubber groves, even with groves of quinine 
trees. It is so with Dutch hotels, all built 
alike practically, and it is so with Dutch 
food. 

It is an alluring gastronomical adventure 
to plunge into one’s first ris tafel—the great 
mound of rice in the deep dish, and the long 
rows of barefooted and turbaned waiters 
bringing up the condiments, the forty or 
fifty things the Dutch mix with the rice to 
make the savory, squashy, multicolored 
mess they call the rice table and of which 
they eat such enormous amounts. The ris 
tafel is an amplification and elaboration of 
the Madras curry. It is interesting as a 
novel dish, but it has no lasting qualities so 
far as the temperate-zone palate is con- 
cerned. It is too much to eat oftener than 
once a week, even if great circumspection is 
used and only a few of the various fish, 
fowl, fruits, nuts, dried, smoked, pickled, 
stewed, raw and pepperish things are put 
in it. No one but a tropical Dutchman 
could stand it every day. But you easily 
get too much of it. Toward the last the 
only interest is to note how many different 
things they offer for mixing with the rice. 
The highest count I had, at a particularly 
elaborate place, was seventy-two. Mostly 
there are around fifty. 

The English who live in Java say that it is 
ris tafel that is responsible for what the 
Dutch call stille kracht. The Dutch, espe- 
cially those old in the island, believe that the 

natives have, or can exert, a mys- 
terious occult influence over inani- 


mate things and are well scared 
about it. Stille kracht describes, 
in general terms, all sorts of witch- 
craft, supernatural things and 
ghostly visitations, but especially 
the power the natives have, as the 
Dutch think, of turning the water 
in their bath to blood and causing 
stones to fly in the windows and 
descend on them in bed, and rat- 
tling the walls and shaking the 
doors, and pinching and torturing 
them by unseen hands, and all 
mysteriously and fearsomely this 
and that. 

The Dutch, orsome of them—the 
older ones—believe this, and they 
shutter their houses and bolt their 
doors at night, despite the heat, so 
the evil agents of stille kracht can- 
not enter, The English say that all 
there is to stillekrachtis bad dreams 
caused by indigestion which in its 
harassing turn comes from the vast 
consumption of ris tafel by the 
Dutch. 


Some of the Thirty:six Million 


(Continued on Page 161) 
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frocused heat 


Florence Burner with outer jacket cut away to show how flame 


is focused on the cooking vessel. There is no wick, for the 
Florence operates on the most advanced principle of combus- 


tion engineering, mixing the vapor from kerosene with heated 


air. This assures complete combustion and intense heat. Now 
you see how focused heat saves your time and money. 


This is the new Grid-Top 
Florence Oil Range—offered 
this year for the first time, in 
addition to the regular Florence. Notice the roomy cook- 
ing surface made with an all-over grid. You can use every 
inch of the space—for quick cooking directly over the 
burners, for simmering over the cast-iron lids, and for 
keeping food warm near the back of the stove. You can 


New Grid- Top Model 


move cooking vessels around 
on the even surface with no 
danger of spilling their con- 
tents. Another real convenience is the wide warming shelf 
above the stove. The extra shelf under the stove is not 
only a convenience but makes this range unusually strong 
and rigid. The single Giant burner under the oven does 
all types of baking efficiently and with great economy. 


/ 
| 


| 
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(ntinued from Page 157) 

ireally needed for travelers’ pur- 
yijou Java. 

ie this bijou Java would have 
<r, that gigantic Buddhistic 
ick extraordinary interest, and 
+nd Brambana, where also ruins 
¢it would have the marvelous 
.f the Sultan of Solo dancing in 
-avilion in the palace to the music 
nals and the pipes; it would have 
iy plays of a starry night with 
+s and cymbals and the operator 
te long story of the heroic days 
yag the curtain with his figures 
«y cut to represent the legendary 
svould have the native dances on 
sand a touch of stille kracht and 
.azaars and the mangosteen to 
fereby to taste the ultimate of the 
jn to this earth; it would have 
‘Dutch colonial methods and the 
{ them, and one government 
where the prices are not much 
» they are outside, and its opium 
+d its cocaine factory, and a few 
land alake or two. Having these 
set forth here, this bijou Java 
syonderful. 

(We now come to batik, the cloth 
nd where do you suppose all the 
»s from? If all the folk in Java 
Jheir time making batik, it does 
yredible that they could make as 
ck as there is. From one end of 
«o the other you see batik—worn 
iby 90 per cent of the natives, and 
sind for turbans, miles and miles 
id to end—enough to cover Java, 
‘eem, four feet deep with batik. 
ip of that, the bazaars in every 
very village, the batik shops— 
batik. Enough new batik wait- 
jrchase to re-cover Java another 
-eep. Such is the impression. 


(Batik From Marechester 


‘aand batik—chop batik—print 
i batik—cotton batik—batik. 
1t in Java long until the batik bug 
1 It, insome of its manifestations, 
aly stuff. Then you go to a batik 
ad see the patient women making 
11d batik—not so much of that as 
.1 make, you think, if they could. 
the fabric in a frame and trace the 
« it with hot wax. If it is to be 
jorown, say, the blue pattern is 
und the cloth is dipped in brown 
1 wax protects the portions. that 
clue. Then the brown parts are 
1. the blue, with wax off, is dyed, 
r in its simplest terms, you are. 
yof the patterns are intricate; the 
sbe put on with the greatest skill, 
1. must be exactly right to get the 
22ct. It takes an expert woman 
4eks to make one sarong, which is 
loth used as a skirt by both men 
im, say, three yards long and a 
‘ wide. 

fre does it all come from? Of 
| merchants tell you it is all made 
;but, I opine, a good deal of it 
a the foreign print factories. Any- 
lis immaterial. If you are buying 
(cannot tell the difference between 
{cand chop batik—where the pat- 
y on with blocks or stamps—and 
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print batik, you deserve to be stung. Anda 
good many times you are stung, whether 
you can tell the difference or not. But the 
real batik is lovely, and Javanese. All the 
other bogus tourist stuff is for sale plente- 
ously, mixed with some native stuff—tor- 
toise shell and beads, and so on; but batik 
is the one real Javanese thing—hand batik. 
Have a care. You may be packing home 
some stuff that was made in New England 
or in Manchester. But real batik—klas 
satoe, as the natives say—first class—a 
souvenir that is worth while. 


Let the Buyer Beware 


They make batik in Sumatra also, and 
other fabrics, and assiduously try to sell 
these to the visitors. Sharp merchants, 
those men who peddle cloth in Sumatra, 
and their stuff is not to be despised, if you 
get the real Sumatra make and not the 
imitation that is made in cotton mills else- 
where, which you mostly do. When I was 
at Brastagi a merchant appeared at the 
hotel with his packs of cloth. I looked at 
them. He had two pieces I wanted, good 
ones, and I said ‘‘Berapa?” thus, with 
nonchalance, asking him how much. 

“Tiga poeloe,”’ he replied—thirty guil- 
ders. 

I threw the customary fit of indignation 
over this extortion, and after some chaffer- 
ing I offered him ten guilders, that being 
the usual ratio out there—to offer one- 
third of the price asked and see how you 
come out in the haggling. Ten guilders is 
about four dollars. 

He was a proud and haughty merchant 
and he walked proudly and haughtily away. 
Next day he returned and showed me the 
two pieces. I offered ten guilders again. 
He refused with dignity. This chaffering 
went on for several days. He never got 
below twenty and I never budged from ten. 
It was a complete commercial impasse. 
Finally, on the morning I was leaving he 
appeared and offered me the cloth. I told 
him I would give him ten guilders. He 
sadly shook his head. The automobile to 
take us to Medan came around. Our bag- 
gage was piled aboard. Just as I was getting 
in he rushed up, shoved the cloth at me, 
folded neatly, and said, ‘‘ Soeda—sapoele,”’ 


meaning that it was all right, and he would | 


take the ten. 
“Tida-tida,’’ I told him—nothing doing. 


He looked at me in a heartbroken man- | 


ner. We had had a fine time haggling. 
Would I thus betray him when he had met 
my terms? I was somewhat stricken in 
conscience—not much, but somewhat. 


“Delapan,” I said. He broke down and | 
cried. I had cut my price down to eight. | 


The driver had his engine whirring, we 
were ready to start. He wavered for a mo- 


ment and then he thrust the cloth into my | 


hands. I hurriedly dug up the eight 
guilders and we were off. 


“Good bargain I got there,” I said | 
smugly when we were a few miles down the | 
road. ‘‘Let’s have a look at it.” I un- | 
folded the cloth. The outside piece was one | 


of the original pieces, worth not more than 
five guilders, and inside was not the second 
piece of my choice but a good-for-nothing 
few yards of cotton. 

Such are the things that may befall the 
white man who thinks he can beat these 
tropical merchants at their own game. 
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FLIM-FLAMINGO 


(Continued from Page 23) 


the widesegment which had been burned out 
ofit. He retrieved a couple of palm leaves 

after shredding them he braided them 
into the gap in the costume, accomplishing 
the repair job at a moment when a languid 
bellhop stuck his head in the door with a re- 
cuest from the management that the Royal 
liawaiian music begin. ‘‘Cap’n says git a 
move on yo’selfs.”’ 

“ollowed by his troupe, the Wildcat 
“ragged out to the old location beside the 
black embers of the driftwood fire where, 

fcer a preliminary search along humming 
ngs, he found the opening chords of his 


ld Kentucky Home. Aided by his six ac- 


‘aplices, the Old Kentucky Home was 
built up and torn down with considerable 
discord. A.word of advice reached the 

deat’s ear: “Sounds like your E is low.” 
Mebby you is right, brotheh—sound me 
’ own Bi.” 
Vith the twanging E a roving mosquito 
sed the Wildcat’s ear with an individual 
ye in an off-key. The Wildcat tuned in 
the mosquito and, all set for the next 
iece, he galloped into Balmy Palmy Miami: 


Soft gentle breezes account for the sneezes 
In the land of the itching palm; 

Soft gentle zephyrs blow o’er the heifers— 
Down on my Florida Farm.” 


Vhen the piece was concluded a fourth 
sistant manager beckoned to the Wildcat. 
“Come along with me, boy.” 
‘Cap’n, yassuh.”” The Wildcat followed 
ne white man into the back office of the 
tel, where, after a brief criticism covering 
victim’s ability as a musician, the Wild- 
found himself deprived of his instru- 
nt. 
“How long did you say you had been 
ying the banjo?” 
‘Cap’n suh, I ain’t whut you might call 
veh learned to play it, ’ceptin’ to sort of 
ick at de strings when de music starts. 
veh claimed to be able to play it reg’lar. 
\ aite man asked me could I handle ’em. 
{ plays de humonica some. Makes it hum 
viddlin’ good.” 
[he white man, mollified, smiled a par- 
1. “All right, boy. I aimed to write 
ar ticket but I guess I’ll hold it a while. 
change your job. Take that shredded 
ed hay costume off you. You ever had 
y experience with animals?”’ 
“Cap’n, suh, animals an’ me is twins. I 
S$ raised wid mules.” 
“These aren’t mules. Do you know what 
lamingo is?’’ 
‘Naw, suh, cap’n, dat’s one varmint I 
’t neveh met up wid.” 
‘A flamingo is just like a sand-hill crane, 
ly he’s red. The management wants to 
these lagoons around here with flamin- 
3. They’re hard to get, but we’ve gota 
of cranes, sent over from the West Coast. 
ey eat fish. Do you think you could clip 
sir wings and herd ’em in the little lagoon 
ening off the bayou until they get tame?” 
“Yassuh. Sho’ kin. Neveh seed a crane 
' I couldn’t tame.” 
‘All right, you get the job of crane 
2per. The main thing is to get them tame 
tause you’ve got to get near enough to 
»m to feed them, and the second thing is, 
paint them.” 
“Yassuh, us paints ’em. Whut color 
es you puffer?’’ 
“Crimson red—and don’t tell anybody 
hat they’re cranes. From now on, boy, if 
y of the guests ask you what kind of birds 
*y are, remember the word ‘flamingo.’” 
‘Flamingo—same color as a bright an’ 
nin’ flame. I remembers it easy. How 
en does I paint dese flamingos?” 
‘Often enough to keep ’em red. De- 
ids on how fast their feathers grow out.” 
“Cap’n, suh, dey kain’t grow out much 
gummed up wid dat ol’ oil paint.” 
‘The stuff isn’t oil paint—it’s some- 
ng like red ink. Just a stain like water. 
von’t hurt them. It’s guaranteed to be 
aterproof and indelible.’ Come along here 


ad get your outfit. I’ve got five gallons of 


| 
| 


\ 

| 

that stain and a couple of bru 
you’d better take a sponge bak 
delicate work under their Win,’ 

“‘Cap’n, yassuh.” ; 

Equipped with a five-gallon : 
son dye, two paint brushes ar! 
the Wildcat followed his guj 
presently introduced to his n} 
The crane chasers of the Wes - 
rounded up forty of the birds ; 
omy had formed the inspirat 
old problem in algebra relative | 
of a bird being: twice as long ; 
where his legs were twice as lon; 
The cranes were penned up , 
chicken-wire inclosure and sto 
of water. The Wildcat’s guid, 
hand toward the crane-herde| 
“There you are, boy. Be gent | 
Get a couple of buckets of fis | 
hotel every evening and see t} 
hearty.” 

“Cap’n, yassuh. Sho’ will, f 
mighty gentle wid dem birds, | 
necks an’ laigs is so fragile. K} 
dey necks but dey laigs snaps | 
picks. Cap’n suh, is it true dat | 
crane breaks his laigs off he t} 
duck?” 

The fourth assistant manage | 
Fizzle smiled. ‘With a start | 
going to give ’em, those birds | 
into anything. You’d better t: 
side that shack to paint ’em| 
want any publicity on this deal 

“Don’t worry, cap’n. I chan’: 
vate where nobody but me an’ } 
flamingo knows whut he is been 

The Wildcat parked his equip | 
shack adjoining the flamingo 1| 
turned to the hotel after two a| 
his outfit. One of these was a | 
washtub, the other a pair of sci i 
ciency was his motto. He pour | 
lons of crimson dye into the wi| 
when this was done he strode va } 
the crane pen. He made three o| 
starts, grabbing wildly at the par: 
birds, and sat down violently in | 
part of the pool. The incident | 
add to his energy, for, continuing } 
his efforts were rewarded sudder | 
armful of flapping fugitives. W] 
unbraided the tangle of necks a| 
discovered, as near as he could) 
writhing mass, that he had cap | 
birds. To check up on his neck e | 
counted the legs and divided by | 

“Sho’ is a quartet. Come alo} 
you ganglin’ pullets, whilst I bap’ 

He bound the legs of the wi! 
with his own belt and turned his 
to the fourth victim of his fi) 
“Stan’ steady whilst I bobs yo’ w) 
clipped the wing feathers of the} 
bird and then, seizing his victim I} 
neck and its longer legs, he souse 
ping crane into the tub conta } 
crimson dye. | 

“Be quiet, you splashin’ yarmi} 
Look whut you done—looks like : 
had his throat cut. Looks like de‘! 
was me. Lay quiet befo’ I knots| 
‘round yo’ laigs an’ turns you loo! 
up, stupid! Dereyouis. Mawnin’, | 
Neveh seed a betteh lookin’ flan 
whut you is. Git out dere wid | 
brethren an’ cackle ’em free | 
’Splain it to ’em. Dis baptizin’ al) 
to hurt ’em none.” F | 

In spite of what the first victim}; 
explained to his fellows, each fra: 
vidual staged a heroic struggle bi 
after the moment of the ducking) 
The result was that before half of § 
had been colored the Wildeat’s ‘ 
was a deep purple, while crimson |} 
relieved the monochrome of mud ; 
belt and tempered the gray areas 0! 
with suggestions of battle, mul 
sanguinary conflict. When the lt 
had become a flamingo the W 
moved his shirt and tied it arc 
waist. (Continued on Page 165), 


qntinued from Page 162) 
tafe to go around no place lookin’ 
White folks bound to take afteh 
’ could ’splain how come I red.” 
sat the altered color of his arms. 
lys at de Vim Club see dat dey 
p a blue-gum.” He turned to- 
,enful of flamingos and called out 
yword of advice. “Stay calm. 
jie I fetches yo’ supper rations. 

nd of helps yo’ looks.” 

mg to the hotel he hummed a 
1et dedicated to the newly created 
»wamp is black, de sea is blue, 
soses is red, an’ so is you.” 

II 
TEN caring for the flamingos 

ficiating as vice presidump of 

«wood department at the Non- 
Vim Club, the Wildcat’s waking 
aded enough labor to render his 
( visits to the gin locker in the 
- doubly welcome. The spirit of 
jzos succumbed at last to regular 
‘1 kindness. Following this, they 
sed to roam at will during the 
(gh the newly dredged lagoon 

ie St. Fizzle. For the Wildcat, 

(been a pleasing adventure now 
4) a dull routine, which presently 
‘semble nothing half so much as 
s work. ‘All I does is ’cumulate 
{sd ’em to dem long-legged flim- 
.’ he complained to Honeytone 
‘Seems like one day is jus’ like de 
‘ dey eats mo’ fish all de time. 
veh dat bottle. Whut I needs is 
‘of ruckus.” 
it, is yo’ plea eveh fell on dese 
jin?” Honeytone waggled his 
ng ears to accent his question. 
| say dey is, kain’t say dey ain’t. 
\h thought about it.” 

Right now when you craves a 
to happens dat a ruckus is in de 
i de sooprem presidump of de 
élan Vim Club I aims to deal you a 
io’ you is a day older.” 

‘ome, Honeytone?”’ 

2>to me. De pick-an’-shovel de- 
tin’ de cordwood depa’tment an’ 
eashin’ depa’tment of dis Vim 
1: an’ all expressed consid’able un- 
in wid de way I conducks de club. 
(' Oriental swami outfit wid me 
yde chances is I might terminate 

w spread de balm of some good 
ligion. Dat’s de nex’ big bizness 
ce to infest dis region. I left my 
ifit wid a man in Memphis, an’ 
son I aims to go ahead an’ grad- 
lesump members of de Vim Club 
dat us ’nitiates a complete new 
sip.” 
|.at does dis ruckus part come in 
/mentioned at me? When does 
tion transact?’ 
fy sudden, Wilecat. . . . Whuf! 
‘help an’ if you works fast us 
2 de ol’ class tonight an’ at de 
1 us suades de new membership 
Yth, fall in line an’ contribute de 
(money. Befo’ midnight tonight, 
)} yo’ part, you gits yo’ ruckus an’ 
is a complete new membership.” 
ipart is my part whut you refers 


yne Boone reached in his pocket 
«ced a roll of bills. He counted 
en-dollar bills and handed them 
ideat. 

ls fo’ty dollars, Wilecat. De fust 
) does is rally round an’ perduce 
‘le resisdump fo’ tonight’s gran’ 
-Wid dat fo’ty dollars I designates 
ly twenty fust-class roosters. I 
éles an’ de chairs an’ de plates, an’ 
lrest of de outfit. Us has a chicken 
if de graduatin’ class, an’ de same 
Pups amount of likker fo’ all 
embers whut pays down de ten- 
Nation fee. When you starts out 
‘roosters, begin spreadin’ de news 
cus. Broadcast de world dat us 
v to de banquit at eight o’clock 
{On yo’ way. Bettah leave dat 
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Lily goat heah so you kin travel wid a hot 
foot, an’ does yo’ Lady Luck stand by 
you, you not on’y gits de ruckus you craves 
but you is vice presidump of a gran’ new 
cordwood, pick-an’-shovel an’ whitewash 
pussonnel befo’ midnight. Boy, dey’s 
money in it. Git goin’.” 

“Honeytone, I is went.” 

On his prospecting tour in search of 
twenty roosters, the Wildcat’s feet led him 
automatically over his old beat along the 
edge of the lagoon in the direction of the 
St. Fizzle. Studying the subject of where 
twenty roosters might be obtained, it de- 
veloped that about the only available 
supply of poultry would be held in the com- 
missary department of the hotel. 

“‘Kain’t find no reg’ lar grocery sto’. Dese 
flivver travelers ain’t gwine to spend no 
money on chickens. On’y place I kin buy 
em is at de ration sto’ in de hotel.” 

He had about decided to shape his course 
for the hotel when an unusual activity at 
the. little wharf in the lagoon attracted his 
attention. From the deck of a schooner 
a fleet of small craft was being unloaded. 

“Neveh seed sech funny-lookin’ skiffs.”’ 
The Wildcat walked toward the scene. 
Rising beside the schooner at the moment 
of his arrival were a dozen gondolas, repli- 
cas of the graceful boats which ply the 
waterways of Venice. Remembering the 
variegated attractions of the district which 
had been set forth by the recruiting agent 
who had roped him in the town farther 
north, ‘‘I be dogged if dere ain’t dem gon- 
dola boats.”” Going nearer: 

‘Sho’ is. Dey’s got dem high-up ends so 
de boy kin climb up an’ see how fur out of 
sight of land is he, an’ dere’s dem li’!’ cabins 
in de middle. »I bet dem gabblin’ white 
boys whut’s unloadin’ dem boats is I-talians 
whut de man spoke about.”’ 

He remained to observe the scene for 
half an hour, until the rest of the gondolas 
had been..launched over the schooner’s 
side, noting with considerable satisfaction 
the way in which the graceful boats re- 
sponded to the impulse of a single oar. 

“Dere you is. Dem boats sho’ sculls 
easy. Boy kin handle one of dem twice as 
good as whut he kin a reg’lar skiff. Hot 
dam! Mebby I trades my flamingo job fo’ 
one of dem li’l’ boats whah all you has to 
do is row up an’ down.” 

The voice of one of the gondoliers lifted 
in song. The Wildcat listened a moment, 
and then, ‘‘Lissen to dat mockin’ bird. 
Look at de boy go! Kain’t hear de words 
but it’s mighty sweet music.” 

Seeking more music, his twenty-rooster 
mission forgotten for the moment, the 
Wildcat turned toward the Royal Hawaiian 
Orchestra, which had assembled for its 
afternoon labors on the sandy beach front- 
ing the St. Fizzle Hotel. 

He flopped down on the warm sand near 
the players and drowsed through an assort- 
ment of jazz. 


“Whut will do you fo’ prewar stock 
When de thirsty folks drive in? 
Whut kin de Florida Keys unlock 
When dey padlocks all de gin?” 


Half asleep now under the influence of 
theme and rhythm, the Wildcat was sud- 
denly awakened by an incongruous phrase 
barked to an accompaniment of twin dice 
plunking into an arena formed by an in- 
verted banjo. 

Pang-pang! ‘“Aikola! Wela he keiki! 
Eono-akahi! Six-ace. Let it ride.” 

“Whut dat you say?”’ The Wildcat sat 
upright and batted his eyes. “Lemme git 
in dere!’”’ On hands and knees he scram- 
bled over to the Royal Hawaiian group, 
where Hookani, the joy-singing Kanaka, 
urged the banjo-plunking cubes to a second 
victory. 

“Bhelemai halialia ahiku!. Come seven! 
Aikola! Kauna-akolu! Four and three. 
I shoot twenty dollars!” 

‘“‘Roll °em, Bushhead, I rides you!”” The 
Wildcat’s eager fingers came up out of the 
pocket of his shirt clutching the four ten- 
dollar bills which the presidump of the 
Nonsectarian Vim Club had given him for 
rooster money. He threw two of the bills 
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on the sand beside the banjo, into which 
the twin cubes were waiting to dive. 

Hookani breathed a native prayer and 
his hot breath warmed the dice. ‘‘ Kuluhia- 
moe kuma halepohaku halepoki! Stone 
house for the king’s bones! Aikola! And 
look at the baby seven. He keiki-unku 
ehiku!”’ 

“Bushhead, hush up dat bumblin’ talk! 
Dem dice kain’t act right wid you yellin’ hi- 
ki hi-ki at ’em.”’ 

A Filipino to the Wildecat’s left ventured 
an observation: ‘‘They acted right for 
Hookani.” 

The Wildcat turned to reply to this ver- 
bal indignity and while he was thus engaged 
the Kanaka, for the moment owner of the 
dice, succeeded in following his point with 
a seven and several slugs of emphatic pro- 
fanity. 

The Wildcat, making a preliminary grand 
play to recoup his lost roosters, shot the 
two remaining ten-dollar bills. 

“Fade me, ol’ Mumble-bumble, whilst 
I learns you some new talk. Shoots twenty 
dollahs! Banjo babies, sound yo’ promis- 
sory note! Jazz cubes, syncopate yo’ seven! 
Saxophone song birds, sing me a 

“He moo-omoole maka!”’ remarked Hoo- 
kani, pleading for snake eyes. 

The Wildcat, suddenly interrupted in his 
personal prayer, clenched his hand on the 
delayed dice and twisted his crap-shooting 
gesture into the menace of a mailed fist. 

“Lissen at me, Bushhead! One mo’ word 
of dat cow talk about moo-moo an’ I splat- 
ters yo’ complexion down betwixt yo’ shoul- 
der blades! Shut up whilst dese dice orates!”’ 

Answering the Wildcat’s renewed plea, 
the dice orated. They spoke not in the 
thundering tones of conquering heroes fresh 
from victory, but rather, soft and low, and 
the theme of their still small voice was 
snake eyes. 

“Dere you is—now look at whut you 
done wid dat moo-moo talk! Whut I tell 
you?” Voicing his disgust, illustrating his 
words with single-handed menaces, the 
Wildcat explored his pockets with the 
other hand, searching for a stake that would 
enable him to build up. ‘‘Whut I tell you! 
All de time talkin’ like a cow an’ sayin’ 
ho-ho like a field hand. Now look whut 
you done went an’ did!”’ Failing in his 
search for a stake, the Wildcat relinquished 
his weapons. ‘Take de dice. I don’t want 
’em no mo’.” He rose to his feet, and the 
frown on his face was twice as black as his 
complexion. ‘All I kin say is Ise done 
tryin’ to shoot craps wid nobody whut 
don’t know human talk. Bushhead, I tells 
you moo-moo—dat means good-by!”’ 

Leaving the scene of his defeat at a slow 
drag in whose moping measure could be 
read an index of the Wildcat’s heavy mood, 
the adopted son of Old Man Trouble 
walked along the Iagoon on whose placid 
surface the carmine color notes of flim- 
flamingos were rivaled now by the gaudy 
sashes of a chanting crew of gondoliers. 
“O Sole Mio ”* The voice of Gon- 
dolier Valente Risotto, late of the Ashtabula 
ore docks, rang out in another language 
foreign to the Wildcat’s linguistic reper- 
toire. 

“Dere you go!” he protested. ‘Seems 
like ev’ybody is igrump of white folks’ talk. 
Oh, Solo Meow!” he mocked. “Sing yo’ 
song, tomcat—you betteh prowl up de back 
fence of dat skiff. Oh, Solo Meow! Oh, so- 
long you!” 

Realization of his rooster responsibility 
smote him suddenly. ‘‘Heah I is, heavy 
laden in de black valley whilst ev’ybody 
else is a-singin’ fo’ joy. Likely as not ol’ 
Honeytone an’ dat Vim Club whut I trained 
up vigorous like tigers f’m puny, spindlin’ 
pool-room niggers gwine to barbecue my re- 
mains ’less I delivers dem twenty roosters. 
Doggone—Lady Luck, whah is you at?”’ 

Whether or not Lady Luck heard the 
Wildcat’s plea is open to question, but from 
some unseen listening agent of fortune came 
an inspiration which left the Wildcat grin- 
ning with delight. ‘‘Hot dam! Stan’ back, 
Ol Man Trouble—git outen de way an’ 
leave me ramble! Ise a Wildcat fo’ roosters 
an’ Ise on my prowl!” 
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With quickened step the prowler has- 
tened toward the feeding ground where it 
had become part of his evening routine to 
dole out the ration of fish to the flim- 
flamingos. From the little shack wherein 
was stored the crimson dye and the rest of 
his equipment he secured two galvanized 
buckets and carrying these he returned to 
the kitchens of the St. Fizzle Hotel. In the 
fish section of the cold-storage department 
he requisitioned the evening ration for his 
charges. 

“Gimme two buckets of li’l’ fish fo’ dem 
flumgos. Got to feed ’em early tonight 
*count dey is excited wid all dem gondola 
boys singin’ funny langwidge round an’ 
round in de li’l’ lake.” 

With the flamingo ration parked in the 
two buckets, he stepped into the return 
journey at a lively pace. Midway of the 
journey, verifying a detail of the project 
which occupied his mind, he halted ab- 
ruptly and set his cargo of fish on the 
ground. With his hands free he reached 
back between his shoulder blades until his 
exploring fingers met the hard and reassur- 
ing outlines of an oversized razor reserved 
for social purposes. ‘‘ Meat plow, stand by 
fo’ action,’’ he whispered. Then, stooping 
down, he picked up his fish cargo and con- 
tinued his journey. 

Encroaching upon what he had come to 
consider his personal domain, moored to 
stakes driven into the beach within fifty 
feet of the little hut wherein were the gal- 
vanized tub, the flamingo dye and the rest 
of the Wildcat’s professional equipment, 
lay three gondolas. The three skippers, 
Signores Delucci, Bignotti, Lucchesi, anti- 
cipating a long night, were devoting the 
hour to the business of overhauling the eve- 
ning’s yardage of spaghetti. 

Observing the three gondolas, the Wild- 
cat frowned. in disapproval of the tres- 
passers. “‘Fust thing I knows dem gondola 
skiffs will have me shoved plumb offen de 
beach.” Heset his two buckets of fish down 
in front of the flamingo dye works and his 
grumbling gave place to a pleasant sum- 
mons, broadcast in a singing voice so all 
the world might hear: ‘‘ Flam, flam—come 
an’ git it, flammy! Heah you is, flamgos, 
rally fo’. rations. Step high an’ come 
a-runnin’. Heah, flammy! Come, flammy! 
C’mon, li’l’ flamgos!”’ 

Answering his call, appearing from va- 
rious twists and turns in the lagoon, flap- 
ping their wings, stepping high and taking 
advantage of feasible short cuts, the Wild- 
cat’s hungry flock of flamingos rallied at his 
summons. He greeted the winner of the 
race with the largest fish he could find. 

“Heah you is, flammy. De early bird 
gits de worm. Try another one. Have an- 
other fish, flammy, befo’ yo’ brethren gits 
heah. Dogged if you ain’t lookin’ bleached.”’ 
Lured by the third fish, the Wildcat’s vic- 
tim uncoiled his neck and reached toward 
his benefactor. 

The Wildcat made a quick grab at the 
bird’s neck. ‘‘C’mere, flammy—you looks 
faded. Come along wid me an’ quit yo’ 
kickin’ wid dem hind laigs.’”” He parked the 
struggling bird in the hut behind him and 
returned to his position beside the fish 
buckets, where now a clamoring throng of 
new arrivals demanded their rations. He 
tossed a handful of fish into the bunch. 
“Fight it out in yo’ own midst.” Then, 
dangling a tempting bait in his left hand, 
meanwhile holding his right poised for ac- 
tion, ‘‘Heah’s a champeen fish fo’ de next 
bird. Come an’ git it, flammy. C’mon, li’l’ 
flammy. Nuthin’ ain’t gwine to hurt you— 
yet. Step up an’ git nutrified.” 

A second adventurer stretched out his 
neck, and was parked presently alongside 
of the first one in the little hut. In a little 
while half of the flamingo herd had been 
captured one by one and stored with their 
fellows beside the tub of crimson dye. 

Thereafter, working fast, the Wildcat de- 
voted his attention to the parked poultry, 
lavishing upon them a skill acquired by long 
years of practice. 

His task complete, ‘‘Dere you is,” he 
commented. ‘ Nobody on earth could never 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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Important Factors 


for the man considering 
this new business 


or the first time in the history 
*motor transportation, an op- 
ortunity to establish yourself 
_a proved, profitable business 
-with a competent organiza- 
on to start and handle it for 
du as long as you require. 

he national Hertz Drivurself 
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en who built and placed in 
yeration the famous Yellow 
abs you see wherever you go. 
hey put $1,000,000 of their 
wn money in this new trans- 
ortation system. 

he Hertz System is nationally 
lvertised in The Saturday 
vening Post, Liberty, etc. 

n interchangeable credential 
stem which brings positively 
entified customers to opera- 
rs all over the country. The 
atron gets a universal identifi- 
ition card, free, which entitles 
m, without red tape, or bother, 
| Hertz Service wherever he is. 
rivurself Manual, a business 
1ide, developed on practical ex- 
>tience, after millions of profit- 
lemiles’ operation, whichcov- 
's every phase of the business. 


{the off season, thousands 
“laid up.’ Daily scores 
repairs. Many men don’t 
"wn cars to business, leav- 
rat home for the family to 
ere they do use them, 
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eld. Salesmen, collectors, 
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ill rent them—your pub- 
> companies. The potential 
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ting, because it is fair 


ocal operator, under the 
‘ivurself System, every 
‘has been provided and 
‘ The problem of judging 
lapplicants for service has 
»d by our national creden- 
‘n. The risk of putting a 
‘ear into the hands of an 
! person has been met— 
tome. 


+ . . 
€ve given mostly a pic- 
ur side of the business— 


Sales’ and advertising assis- 
tance—billboards, street-car 
cards, booklets and mailing 
pieces. Special newspaper ad- 
vertising offered for operator’s 
own use. 


7 Beautiful private cars, built 
specially for this exacting serv- 
ice—our special Hub-do-meter 
that registers the mileage op- 
erated for you. 


Licensed operators under the 
Hertz System enjoy member- 
ship in the American Drivur- 
self Association. Frequent sec- 
tional conferences for the 
benefit of all members; stand- 
ardized practices and inter- 
change of ideas through bulle- 
tins, annual conventions, etc. 
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Service certificates are issued 
to patrons, which include par- 
ticipation in public liability, 
both as to personal injury and 
property damage, to every 
patron at fixed rates of 30 cents 
for 24 hours, which may be 
optional for a trip, one day or 
any period of time, thus elimi- 
nating all risk to operator or 
customer. 


that which relates to earnings. They 


are big, that’s true. But, above all 
things, they are fair. 

Thirty million men and women 
in the United States can drive auto- 
mobiles. This vast multitude, who 
know the convenience of rapid trans- 
portation, are eagerly waiting for the 
chance to rent cars when rates are 
low enough to tempt them. 

The user profits by enjoying fine 
transportation at inconsequential 
cost. The owner profits because the 
only time his cars are in use they are 
earning. 

That is not true of any chauffeur- 
driven car. Thirty-three per cent of 
the gross receipts goes for drivers’ 
hire—an item entirely dispensed with 
in the Hertz Drivurself System. 

In this system, the renter pays 
only for what he gets in actual 
service. The owner is paid for every 
mile his car runs. 

And we wish to point out that this 
is a business of great promise, not 
only for America, but for the whole 
civilized world—Australia, New 


Zealand, South America, Europe. 
We are ready and able now to in- 
stall it in any city in the world. 

And we have backed this new 
idea to the limit. We have put 
$1,000,000 of capital into it. Fur- 
ther, our confidence is so great that 
we help to finance you in installing 
the system. We invest two dollars to 
your one, in your equipment, starting 
you in the business. 


Complete information gladly 
furnished 


The fundamental principles of 
low-rate cab operation, developed 
exclusively by the Yellow Truck & 
Coach Manufacturing’ Company, 
have brought financial independence 
to every person and firm accepting 
and following our methods and 
counsel. The same success princi- 
ples that have governed the famed 
Yellow Cab business are back of the 
Hertz Drivurself System. 

The three hundred stations now 
listed under the Hertz Drivurself 
System are all profitably expanding 
under our guidance. Out of this en- 
tire number, not one is failing to 
make good. We estimate their earn- 
ings in 1925 to have been in excess of 
$5,750,000 — conservatively figured. 

Openings are available now in 
many cities and towns for men with 
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The Hertz car—luxurious open 
or closed 6 cylinder gear shift 
automobiles seating 5 persons 


the qualifications named and with a 
reasonable amount of working 
capital—or the ability and connec- 
tions to interest local groups of men 
in joining him in this business. 


If yow’re the man, do not delay 


The principal requirement is the 
standing of the man. The amount 
of actual capital invested is more or 
less unimportant—as little as $5000 
being sufficient in many cases. 


Hertz cars can be purchased for 
as little as 33% down. As evidence 
of our confidence in this new busi- 
ness, the balance may be deferred 
.. . frequently the equipment will 
actually pay for itself out of earn- 
ings, without additional capital. 


The entire investment goes into 
actual operating equipment. There 
is no premium for the rights to the 
Hertz Drivurself System itself. 
There is no stock for sale, neither do 
we invest in any outside business. 


Mail coupon in confidence 


Write in strictest confidence, giving 
enough information about yourself 
to merit either an interview or the 
placing of our plan before you 
through correspondence. 

Use the coupon for your con- 
venience. 


THE HERTZ DRIVURSELF SYSTEM, INC. 


Incorporated for $1,000,000, is owned by 
The Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Subsidiary General Motors Corporation 


% The name of “Hertz Driv- 
urself System, Inc.’’ and the 
trademark device may be used 
only by direct licensees. They 
are fully protected by our 
copyrights and by patents ap- 
plied for. 


MAIL THIS (..nd%ence) for Information 


I 
! 
NOTE: Attach this to a brief outline of 
your qualifications, age, present business, I 
etc., and mail to Hertz Drivurself System, | 
Inc., 5801 West Dickens Ave., Chicago, Il. 
| 
| 
I 
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Monroe users first learned the 
value of the features described 
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tage of our Free Trial Offer. 
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(Continued from Page 165) 

tell dat you was once plain ol’ sand-hill 
cranes.”’ He looked up from his task. The 
door of the hut framed the last faint 
twilight glow. “Got to hurry now an’ help 
ol’ Honeytone wid dat banquit., Chances is 
ol’ Presidump collecks de ’nitiation fee 
mighty sudden, an’ I craves to be dere 
whilst de money rolls in. Vim Club kain’t 
do nuthin’ widout a fust-class vice presi- 
dump to reg’late de cordwood depa’tment. 
Ol’ banquit ain’t amount to much widout 
twenty good roosters fo’ de famished 
brethren.” 

Leaving the hut the Wildcat was laden 
with two visible burdens. In his right hand, 
hanging heavily, the two fish buckets 
sagged under a new cargo. In his left arm 
he carried a curious tangle of what in the 
gathering darkness appeared to be rope 
ends and bamboo walking sticks. 

When he emerged from the door of the 
hut he heard a trio of strange voices a hun- 
dred feet away singing in the darkness: “O 
Sole Mio 

“Tt’s dem gondola-skiff boys!’”’ In some 
haste the Wildcat threw the contents of his 
two fish buckets into the lagoon, and then, 
while the singing voices came nearer, he 
tossed the cargo which encumbered his left 
arm into the shadowed cabin of the nearest 
gondola. Thereafter at a double-time pace 
he marched along the firm margin of the 
winding lagoon to where a sound of revelry 
and flaming torches indicated that the 
grand inaugural banquet of Honeytone’s 
Nonsectarian Vim Club was under way. 

The Wildcat’s march was impeded to 
some degree by a bulging cargo stored in 
the ample folds of his shirt, but in spite of 
this he made good time, singing as he went: 


I don’t bother work, work don’t bother me, 
Tse fo’ times as happy as a bumblebee. 


The preliminaries of the Vim Club ban- 
quet were gurgling nobly when, to Honey- 
tone Boone’s relief, the Wildcat arrived 
with the poultry. 

“Well done, Wilecat. Deliver yo’ cargo 
to de barbecue cooks an’ rush back heah. 
You betteh ’filiate round wid de boys an’ 
sort of retard de likker whilst I collecks de 
’nitiation fi-nance.” 

““Sho’ will.’”’ The Wildcat parked his 
cargo with the culinary department and 
then, back to normalcy, he leaped into the 
congenial business of promoting the eve- 
ning’s ruckus. 

His success was such that within the hour 
rumors of a wild barbaric orgy had reached 
the front office of the brilliantly lighted St. 
Fizzle, whose management forthwith pro- 
ceeded to capi- 
talize the rumor to 
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Lucchesi and his gondola within the next 
four minutes. The departure of Mr. 
Hoggley-Vatt and his wife started a stam- 
pede led by thirty or forty guests of the 
St. Fizzle who craved to do the smart thing, 
and for the moment Afro-Seminole orgies 
viewed from Venetian gondolas were smart. 

At this, following orders from the front 
office, the third assistant manager of the 
St. Fizzle withdrew from the merry throng 
long enough to instruct his cashier to enter 
an appropriate charge for one barbaric orgy 
furnished to Mrs. Hoggley-Vatt and fol- 
lowers, and thereafter for two minutes he 
listened to a sinister recital which poured in 
a thick brogue from under the bristly mus- 
tache of House Detective Pat O’Brien. 

“There’s been dirthy wurruk goin’ on in 
th’ little hut ferninst th’ lagoon. Th’ 
bushy-haired Kanaka laad that plays the 
banjo wit’ th’ R’yal Hawaiians— Hogan his 
name is, or Hoogani—he gimme th’ first 
clew. Blood all over th’ place.” 

Beginning at the Wildcat’s dye works, 
Detective O’Brien made two deductions. 
The first one was a deduction from the St. 
Fizzle bank roll to cover Mr. O’Brien’s 
overtime at the rate of two dollars an hour. 
The next, based on common sense, led the 
sleuth in the general direction of Honey- 
tone Boone’s ruckus. 

““Where’s they’s naygurs they’s gin,” De- 
tective O’Brien deducted, ‘‘and where 
they’s gin they’s throuble.” 

Detective O’Brien had come close to the 
mark. At the moment of his guess trouble 
had developed on the lagoon side of the Vim 
Club’s celebration, and it was fast closing 
in on a brazen individual who, between 
gratifying slugs of gin, took time out now 
and then to explain to the newly initiated 
cordwood department that he was four 
times as happy as a bumblebee. 

About this time, under the direction of 
Old Man Trouble, Mr. Hoggley-Vatt, light- 
ing his cigar in the sheltered midships of the 
Gagliardo Lucchesi gondola, commented 
upon the inconvenience of the tangle of 
ropes at his feet. He looked down then and 
discovered that one of the ropes was 
equipped with a long beak. He lighted an- 
other match with trembling hand and when 
its flare revealed the truth he called his 
wife’s attention to a tangled collection of 
tubular objects which festooned the bottom 
of the gondola. Suspecting snakes, the 
ponderous Mrs. Hoggley-Vatt promptly 
screamed and stepped overboard into two 
feet of water. She was followed by a hero 
husband. The pair waded ashore in time to 
gasp out an incoherent announcement of 
their discovery to House Detective Pat 


their own advan- 
tage. ‘‘Quaint 
barbaric dances, 
hangover of the ab- 
original customs,” 
a third assistant 
manager explained 
toagroup ofguests. 
““Something like a 
war dance without 
thewar. The Vene- 
tian gondolas can 
take you direct to 
the spot where a 
good view of the 
ceremony can be 
obtained. It’s sort 
of a cross between 
an ancient Semi- 
nole Indian custom 
and the native cel- 
ebration on the 
west coast of 
Africa.” 

EL WE Vem ucpys 
papa, and reserve 
a gondola.”’ The 
heavy-set Mrs. 
Hoggley-Vatt 
dished out an order 
to her diminutive 
/ mate which re- 
sulted in the cap- 
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O’Brien and the rest of the lister) 
world. 

“A most ghastly affair!’ Mrs, } 
Vatt shuddered. 

“Twisted and braided—the hea 
handfuls of red feathers every plac 
Mr. Hoggley-Vatt. 

From his place in the center ofl 
circle of quaint barbarians the 
leaned one ear toward the whitefoll 

““They’s been dirthy wurruk 
some place,’”’ returned Detective 
addressing the excited Hoggle, 
be pleased t’ have you an’ th’ laa 

The Wildcat had heard en: 
vince him of the advisability o 
reached down and grabbed the 
string that led to the neck of hi 
goat. ‘‘Come along heah, Lily] 
dered. ‘Us travels.”’ In the 
tree on the far side of the tore 
ruckus area, he transferred hi 
members’ initiation money from 
of his shirt to the watch pocket 6 
He took off his shirt, which was g: 
futuristic splotches of flamingo 
draped it around his waist. He 
his red bandanna into a crude § 
well down over his left eye. Th 
plished, he issued another ord 
mascot. 

“Come along, goat! Us hea 
depot. Kain’t retreat none into | 
road; kain’t go back to de hote 
cross de ocean an’ kain’t swim dj 
Double-time dem hind laigs whili| 
dolizes down de lagoom befo’ de | 
rattler rolls its wheels.” || 

The fugitive ducked through th 
until he gained the margin of th| 
Above him the beach was unc} 
save for the dormant figure of an| 
gator. A hundred feet below 
houetted against the glow of the 
ruckus, he made out the first of t 
beached gondolas. On the still wi} 
lagoon floated other gondolas, ani 
then the gentle play of the swil| 
synchronized with the cadence | ) 
which lifted from the boatmen’s 

Signor Pozzezzi, master of 
beached gondola, was ashore } 
guests and, discovering this, th} 
breathed a prayer of gratitude 
Luck. He tossed Lily into the | 
compartment of the gondola and 
the light craft gently into the wa} 
lagoon. Stepping to the narroy} 
tilted his turban more sharply 03} 
eye, jerked at his sash and laid th! 
in its lock. A sweep or two with t 
the gondola was headed down }} 
toward {| 
where thi| 
rattler st) 
cash cust} 

A {ii 
glimpse ¢ 
Club ru} 

vealed }} 
Boone a} 
to explé 
thing to | 
O’Brien, } 
eager fil 
the skel« 
ture of wl 
tone cla} 
been a r¢} 

A hur} 
from shi 
the sin} 
thickest) 
protectiv} 
tion, thij 
lifted his 
joined ir} 
of the §F 


O Solo} 
O so-lo} 


Then, 
breath: 
Honey t# 
kin you “ 
come derf 
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Thank heaven, he was sometimes human. 
Even Stevens’ patience gave way at last 
before that brown-eyed slothful Boggs. 

‘“Why do you keep nagging me?”’ he de- 
manded, just that once. 

‘‘Lawsy,’ murmured Boggs, “ponder 
upon that! Some day yo’ might be crazy 
or somethin’, if I’m just patient, an’ keep 
askin’.”’ 

“Well, I won’t be,’’ Stevens answered 
shortly, but he felt insufferably mean when 
he said it. “Just you get this into your 
head, Bill: My money’s my own business, 
and I won’t—I can’t lend it to you. It 
isn’t fair to ask me.” 

But you could not stay mad at Billy 
Boggs for long. The way his lips drooped 
and the way his eyes opened made Stevens 
suddenly contrite. 

“T don’t mean to be close, Bill,’ he added 
lamely. ‘‘But can’t you see without my 
telling you?”’ 

It was as close as he could ever come to 
saying that Billy would not pay back, but 
Billy must have understood. 

“‘Lawsy!’’ he murmured sleepily. “TI 
don’t blame you nohow for showin’ sense. 
I’m just a no-account poor clown.” 

But Boggs was hurt. For days afterward 
Stevens knew that he had hurt him. His 
conscience struggled over it, though he 
knew he had been right. His conscience 
was always struggling over little things. 

Why was it that the stubborn grain in his 
nature would soften at the sight of Billy 
Boggs? They liked each other, though 
heaven alone knew why. They were as 
different as could be, each with traits the 
other despised and hated, and yet they 
liked each other. It must have been that 
quality which binds all ties of youth and 
makes all youthful friendship easy. Even 
when they both met Lucy Robbins, still 
they liked each other; and you might have 
thought that Lucy would be just the agency 
to drive them straight apart. 

Yes, there had been a girl then, though 
some inhibition prevented Stevens ever 
from telling. It wasstrange how clearly he 
could remember Lucy still, although he had 
scarcely touched her hand. It was not be- 
cause he had not wished, but because he 
had not dared. A timidity, which he use- 
fully termed chivalry, prevented such a 
contact. 

That fatal night when they first met 
Lucy—every old sensation of it seemed as 
keen as ever, and even now his spirit would 
writhe with inhibitions he had scotched but 
had never killed. How he envied Billy 
Boggs’ free poise as he struggled to keep 
his own! That evening was all a horrid 
nightmare of a struggle, with the un- 
palatable cooking of Mrs. Cochoran’s 
boarding house as a background of realistic 
horror. They both saw Lucy immediately, 
as they came in for supper one night late in 
autumn; she was too much in contrast with 
Mrs. Cochoran’s other boarders to be 
missed. Ah, Mrs. Cochoran’s boarding 
house, with its threefold lace curtains cut- 
ting out the light, its rubber tree in the 
dining-room window, and its portiére, or 
whatever one called it, made of bamboo 
and hideous beads that foreshadowed the 
monstrosities of Mrs. Cochoran’s parlor— 
there was a place to haunt one’s dreams! 
It was strange to remember that Louisburg 
Square had once been given up to that 
haven for lost souls. And there was Lucy, 
sitting at the long table, a bright and shin- 
ing light in the midst of desiccated females 
and somber embarrassed men. 

“Oh, Lawsy!’’ whispered Billy Boggs, 
nudging Stevens’ ribs. “See the new birdie 
who’s walked into our cage!” 

Stevens’ face went scarlet. It was dese- 
cration, nothing less, to speak so of that 
slender, lovely girl. The faint color in her 
cheeks, for she must have heard Billy 
Boggs’ crude words, made her like a deli- 
cate flower, and Lucy’s hair was like the 
sun. Stevens wished to protect her—he 
did not know from what exactly, since 
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nothing could have been safer than Mrs. 
Cochoran’s dining room. 

“Don’t!”’ he whispered to Billy. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t talk like that!”’ 

Then he perceived in a sort of panic that 
the table was filled, except for a seat on 
either side of Lucy. His long legs felt sud- 
denly awkward, his wrists seemed to pro- 
trude an extra inch from his frayed cuffs, 
as Mrs. Cochoran introduced them. 

“This is Mr. Staples, dearie,’ Mrs. 
Cochoran said. ‘‘ He’s got the Injun basket 
napkin on your right, and look pretty for 
him, dearie—he got a raise last week.” 

It was Boggs who must have told her. 
Boggs could never keep a secret, and now 
the whole table knew that old Bunyan had 
raised him because he had not watched the 
clock. 

“And I’m Boggs, miss’—Billy Boggs 
did not wait to be introduced—‘‘jes’ plain, 
honest Boggs, though nice girls call me 
Billy. I pride myse’f on usin’ the sea-shell 
ring on yore left side, which is nearest to 
yore heart.’’ How did he dare—how on earth 
did he dare to make a remark like that? 
“Yes, Miss Bright-eyes, I’m jes’ one of 
those useless Boggses from down Charlottes- 
ville way, who no one would be a fool 
enough to give a raise to, nohow.” 

How could Boggs do it? He did not 
blush or stammer or avoid the light in 
Lucy’s eyes. Boggs’ wrists stayed in his 
sleeves, and he leaned forward, right with 
everybody looking, and took Lucy by the 
hand. As her hand fluttered for an instant 
on his fingers, and as she looked half fright- 
ened, half surprised, he bent over—farther, 
farther. For a curiously sickening moment, 
Stevens thought that Boggs would kiss her 
hand, but he did not—only almost. 

“Oh!” cried Lucy. ‘“‘My goodness! 
What a nerve!” That little cry she gave 
still was somehow twined in Stevens’ heart. 
It was a frightened ery, and yet not fright- 
ened, and he knew she did not mind. But 
he knew that if he had done it, or so much 
as tried, she would have snatched her hand 
away. 

“Oh!”’ said Lucy. “‘And where do you 
come from, Mr.—Mr. Staples?”’ 

Her cheeks were redder, but not because 
she spoke to-him. There were little frills 
on her shirt waist, all along the front of it. 
He could recall the pattern still, as it had 
moved softly toward him, and he could not 
bear to meet her eyes. His voice was as 
harsh as the rock-bound coasts from which 
he came. 

“T come from Massachusetts,’’ Stevens 
said, and stared carefully at his plate. 

“But yo’ mustn’t blame him, miss,” 
Boggs smoothly said. ‘He can’t he’p his 
upbringin’, and he’s a nice old boy.” Billy 
Boggs had been a friend of his in those 
days, and he courteously included Stevens 
in his next remark. ‘I sure hope you’re 
goin’ to stay on here, miss. We sure both 
hope so, I reckon. Speak up, Steevie, 
where’s yore tongue?” 

“Yes,” said Stevens, looking at his plate. 
The wretchedness that had tied his speech 
he could remember still, and the way he 
fumbled for a piece of bread with his gaunt 
red hands. 

“He don’t say much,” explained Billy 
like a loyal friend; ‘‘but he sure means 
what he says, that boy.” 

Blushing, his hunger banished, Stevens 
looked around the table. Mrs. Cochoran’s 
fat sides were undulating with mirth, and 
even the old ladies were smiling. 

“Don’t you fellows worry,” said Lucy. 
“T’m going to stay, all right. I caught onto 
a job when I left the business school. 

Oh, dear, I dropped my napkin!”’ 

It had slipped from her lap toward 
Stevens’ legs, which were twined in agony 
about his chair. He had dined in that old 
house not so long ago, in Mrs. Cochoran’s 
very dining room. The house had been 
painted new; all its old odoriferous dark- 
ness had left it, and with the darkness, all 
the guests who had sat about the board; 


and a butler—yes, a butler—had been 
standing by the wall. Nevertheless, his 
mind went back, as straight as only thought 
can fly, to the time when Lucy’s napkin fell. 
He could feel the bump on his head as he 
collided with the table’s edge to pick up 
that vanished napkin. As he snatched for 
the napkin in blind haste, his hand encoun- 
tered a firmer substance. Inadvertently he 
had touched Lucy’s ankle. Her slipper and 
the smooth silk of her stocking were be- 
neath his fingers! 

““T’m—sorry,”’ gasped Stevens, emerging 
from beneath the table with the napkin. 

“Sorry for what?”’ Lucy’s surprise made 
his hands seem larger and his feet like lead. 

“T—J didn’t mean to touch you.” 

Surprising, most surprising, but he ac- 
tually had said it, like a fatuous lonely 
fool, though all the time he knew he was a 
fool for giving it a thought, as his con- 
science made him. Lucy had turned crim- 
son; and how picayune it all was, yet how 
infinitely pathetic! Across the table, a cor- 
pulent, middle-aged gentleman who clerked 
at a large department store burst into mel- 
low laughter. His name—names faded, but 
his name was Laurence Vernon, writ in let- 
ters of dull fire. 

“You bet he didn’t mean it!” cried Mr. 
Vernon. “Don’t be afraid, Miss Robbins. 
You’re safe with that Staples kid!” 

What fools they are who deny the trag- 
edy of trifles! The ribbed foundations of 
Beacon Hill were shaking with Mr. Ver- 
non’s asslike bray, but Bill Boggs was a 
friend—that, once.’ Boggs leaned cour- 
teously across the table and spoke in suave 
smooth tones. 

“Suh,”’ said Boggs—there was an Ethio- 
pian drawl in his soft speech whenever he 
was moved—‘“‘Ah’ll have yo’ know that 
Mr. Staples is a friend of mine, suh, and a 
gentleman, what’s more!” 

Bombast, wind, the spouting of sheer 
youth it was, but Stevens loved him then, 
and it was not all over yet. For Lucy dida 
thing—dear Luey—which only a woman’s 
mind could compass. As he thought of it, 
his heart softened to her still, and tears rose 
in his throat. Lucy had touched his hand, 
patted it softly, where everyone could see. 

“You poor kid, you!’’ Lucy whispered. 
“Poor kid! It’s all right now.” 

Dear Lucy! And he had never mentioned 
it or thanked her, unless the depths behind 
his eyes could speak. But she must have 
felt his gratitude, his lonely inverted grati- 
tude. He hoped—still hoped—she had. 

He never spoke of it to Billy Boggs di- 
rectly. There were so many things he could 
not say. A tongue-tied world of dumb 
thoughts was with him even now, and dumb 
bleeding wounds like Cesar’s, which could 
never speak. But once they reached their 
lodgings that night on the topmost arch of 
Beacon Hill, Stevens knew he must do 
something. His heart was full and strug- 
gling to find a voice through the wall of 
his embarrassment. The red was still in 
Stevens’ cheeks; as he undressed, his hands 
trembled so that they soiled his collar. 
He had to thank Bill Boggs. 

“Bill ——”’ he said, and faltered into 
silence. What around of inhibition Stevens 
lived in then! He pulled a check book from 
his upper bureau drawer. 

““What the blazes?”’ cried Billy, staring 
at him. ‘‘What are yo’ about?” 

Those were the days when a bank would 
take a small account which tottered pre- 
cariously around the fifty-dollar minimum. 


“Start a checking account,’ old Mr. ~ 


Bunyan said. ‘‘There’s nothing like it to 
show the value of a dollar.’’ And it did, 
better than the savings book where he 
transferred his money once a week. He 
kept his savings at one bank and a slender 
checking account at another. 

“‘Pay to the order of William Boggs ——” 

“Here!” said Stevens somewhat thickly. 

“Hey!’’ There was blank amazement on 
Billy’s face.- *‘ Yo’re passin’ me five dollars. 
What’s the idea now?” | 


| 


Stevens stammered and ¢; 
throat. 
“It’s all right,” he said slow! 
check on the Commercial Bay! 
loan. I’m sorry for what I oa 
night. I don’t mean it any mo) 
He hoped that Billy would 1} 
and Billy must have understoo: 
“Yo’ old sport, yo!” exelai; 
“Honest, Steevie, but yo’re wh) 
Stevens choked on somethin | 
wished to say, and could not sp_ 
“Golly,” cried Billy, and his; 
shining, ‘‘but yo’re a funny bo. 
like five berries wasn’t nothin’, 


you worry, Steevie; Ill pay y 
right.” 

Never could he find fault w| 
pulse which stirred him. It wa; 
pure and good, and it would hay} 
something in him ever to regrei| 

“Never mind,” he said. Do} 
As he looked up from his chee) 
felt a light upon his face which 
ever made. ‘Any time at all’s al) 
come to me, Bill, any time at all | 
raise, you know, and I don’t | 
friends; and I’ve got money in | 
bank—over a thousand dollars | 
course I can’t spend that.” 

No, he never could bring hit} 
to be sorry. There was a g}; 
awkward generosity which he | 
matched again. Billy Boggs’ | 
wide. | 

“What’s that?” he cried. | 
makin’ fun? You—a thousand 

“The first thousand’s the ha| 
sand,” old Felix Bunyan said, bi} 
atonement, though the remar}} 
Some part of his years of barre} 
were repaid by the wide-eyed | 
Billy Boggs. | 

“‘That’s what,’ he answere| 
Ah, what a fool he was! “A thi: 
lars.” | 

““Lawsy !’’ murmured Billy. “| 
have thought of that? Say, St) 

“What?” Stevens’ voice still | 

“I’m fond of yo’, old sport. | 
best friend—yo’ know that?” | 

“‘T know you are,” said Steve 
why I told you, Bill.” 

He must have made asilly pic | 
ing beneath the gas with hal) 
dangling to one side and his fra | 
dangling with it. 

“‘Steevie,’”’ said Billy sudden) 
to tell you-all somethin’. You 
white an’ all, an’ I feel like | 
somebody. j 


—_ — --—— 


Steevie, | 
girl.” 

“What girl?’”’ It seemed to 1 
his heart was beating in his 
drumming in his ears, spurred 
premonition; but friendship ¥ 
room that night, a moment of 
ship which might never come a} 

“Lucy—it’s come over me } 
of—but I love her. Lawsy, how)? 

Stevens drew his breath ar 
with his collar, and suddenly} 
though it was a fearful struggle, | 
his hopes had crashed to earth. 

“T love her, too,” he said. 

He was afraid that Billy Bi 
laugh, but Billy did not even 
stead, he crossed the room and j| 
on Stevens’ bony shoulder. | 

“Q’ co’se you do. Yo’ wouldn| 
tleman unless you did,” he said 

Oh, Billy Boggs! It was still |) 
get that moment of his generot 
to a lonely love-sick fool who hé 
frightened ever to love before. 

It was strange with what per’ 
he could recall those fatal 
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had happened to his mind since | 
made its surface hard? Once1 
soft enough. That next evenii 
Cochoran’s boarding house, he} 
feel the tremor in his knee joint 
before all the table he had do 
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he had never done before, even with 
Bigs’ eyes upon him. He asked a girl 
ka walk with him at night. 

fs Robbins,” he said—he had a 
esort of courage when rough work 
sjlad—“would you like—I was won- 
gf you'd like to walk down to the 
idardens and watch them skating on 
pe a chilly invitation for you! 
» could almost smile as he recalled it, 
) bravery had quailed even as he 


8 I could,” said Lucy, “but an- 
low’s asked me. Mr. Boggs ——”’ 
sas’ heart gave a startled leap and he 
fat Billy Boggs, who grinned and 
gis necktie. 

_. Mr. Boggs is so sudden.. He’s 
Ve to the theater,’’ Lucy ended. 
“sir,” said Billy Boggs, “we're step- 
9| tonight.” 

jy, 1 guess!’’ Mr. Vernon across the 
jddenly was booming forth. “And 
7 seats in the orchestra! Folks, 
sot a hot sport in our midst. He 
dway five dollars just like that!”’ 
51s looked up. Everyone looked up. 
Jnon had snapped his plump fingers 
went pantomime. 

it was it?’”’ continued Mr. Vernon 
ij). “A present from the family?” 
cc here”—Billy Boggs turned red 
4 rose from his chair—‘‘are yo’-all 
prin’ to insinuate that money isn’t 
. 

don’t be such a spitfire!’’ snapped 
Vnon. ‘“Can’t you take a joke? I 
<down at theagency. You gavethe 
(eck on the Commercial Bank made 
»ou. I might add whoever wrote it 
lve been a fool.” 

«dollars—the Commercial Bank! 
t looked wretchedly at his plate. 
i dollars was taking Lucy to the 
e His five, and that was just the 
tzyinning—he could see so clearly, 
it the years were past. 


III 


AD told Billy to come again, and 
i'to bother when he paid and—Lord, 
«oeen meek! Why had he been so 
(that, and dumb? He never even 
hy Billy needed so much money, 
It a fool he was! He always thought 
41 stop his lending any time he 
It must have been six weeks or 
Ifore he saw the trick which he had 
dipon himself in all its garish comic 


Ws one of those misty evenings when 
sture-laden air is more piercing 
ts clearer cold. Stevens shivered as 
ted the stairs that night. Fifteen- 
Uches at armchair places never went 
lold weather; but once inside his 
| felt a glow of warmth, but not a 
a, glow. 

Cew suits, neither of which he would 
(red to buy, were lying spread out 
Boggs’ bed. Those two suits were 
ete matter which nobody could miss, 
I way Billy turned toward him and 
egave him a sudden shock—he hated 
Ii envy. Billy’s hair was slick and 
was plump and red. You might 
tought, to see them both, that Billy 
[money in the bank. 

Mpy goods, old sport,” called Billy 
1, i Can you cough me out another 
‘1m your pocket, there’s a good old 


‘for those?”’ asked Stevens stu- 
-“he suits had given him a new idea. 
» ve been coughing out a lot.” 
hve, but it won’t hurt you, old kid,” 
if Billy. “It’s only for a deposit. 
't grudge a friend a new suit now? 
\d one yo’se’f,”’ : 
me?” It was another new idea. 
Ml said Billy. “Why not? Lucy 
N; sayin’ so the other night.” 

easily he blushed in those days! 
ge always was enough. 

how can I buy a suit,”’ he asked, 
Pp Bey pay for yours?” 


“Hey! What’s that?’ Billy made a 
startled gesture. ‘Why, you old goof, you! 
You’ve got a thousand dollars in the 
bank!”’ 

And that was another new idea. Stevens 
swallowed and rubbed his chin. 

“But I can’t draw money for that!” he 
gasped. ‘‘ Why, Bill, I saved that money!” 

It was the best he could do toward ex- 
plaining, but the whole thing was too fan- 
tastic, that idea of drawing money—his 
money—to buy himself a suit. 

“T can’t.” Stevens twisted his fingers to- 
gether in his struggle with his soul. “It 
wouldn’t be right to do it.” 

“Now ponder upon that!’”’ laughed Billy 
Boggs. “Yo’ve got a funny make-up, yo’ 
have, like it was all twisted up inside. If I 
didn’t know a whole heap better, I’d think 
yo’ were all aimin’ not to give me those ten 
berries. Lawsy, yo’re the only one I know 
who can be tight an’ loose right together!” 

“But, Bill,” said Stevens, and swallowed, 
“T don’t want to sound mean, but these 
suits now—you owe me over a hundred dol- 
lars already, Bill.’’ 

“Lawsy!’’ The trustful smile on Billy’s 
face was wonderful to see. ‘Yo’ act like 
I wouldn’t pay yo’ back. Shore, yo’re not 
in any hurry, with a thousand in the 
bank!”’ 

Now there was no argument for that, for 
he could not explain. There was one thing 
one simply did not do. One did not put 
money in a savings bank to draw it out. It 
was a principle which involved his con- 
science, and all his habit and tradition. 

“No,” he said, “if you put it that way— 
I’m not in any hurry.” 

“Now yo’re talkin’!”’ 
slapped Stevens on the back. ‘‘Yo’re the 
boy to help me out. Lawsy, what’d I do 
without yo’? There’s that deposit at the 
store, an’ entertainin’ Lucy an’ all. I’m 
takin’ Lucy to the Quaker Girl tomorrow.”’ 

It hurt him—oh, it hurt him! The pain 
which surged through him was so new and 
sharp that his whole gaunt body shook, and 
there was a whistling in the fibers of his 
mind, like wind through wintry trees. The 
first fair blow of jealousy, Stevens knew 
since then, was the sharpest pang of life. 
He saw so clearly what Billy Boggs was 
doing, and it was his money that Billy used. 
His money was moving graciously in the 
hands of another man who loved the girl he 
loved. All his weekly wage that he could 
spare was going to Lucy through Billy’s 
hands, and he could not stop it; his con- 
science forbade him, because he had a thou- 
sand in the bank. And yet from the money 
he had stored his conscience forbade him 
to draw a cent to do what Billy did. 

Oh, it seemed grotesque to think of it, of 
his artificial ingrown struggle; and yet it 
was so poignant that he still could under- 
stand. It was his conscience, his ingrown 
conscience, forever thwarting and pulling 
him like an erratic wind. He had to pay. 
In all decency, it was his fate to keep on 
paying. 

“Pay to the order of William Boggs ten 
and no one-hundredths dollars.”’ His pen 
twisted savagely as it formed the ‘“‘no.” It 
was a situation which could not last; and 
though he did not guess it, he was on edge, 
and a small thing might throw him in re- 
volt. 

“Here,” said Stevens. 

‘‘What’s the hurry?” asked Billy. ‘‘Are 
yo’-all goin’ out?”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Stevens, putting on his hat. 

“Play fair now, yo’ old Yankee, yo’!’’ 
Billy shook his finger at him playfully. 
“Tt’s my turn to see Lucy tonight—play 
fair!” 

That talk of playing fair was still enough 
to make him hot, for the vision of Boggs 
grinning and shaking his finger always came 
back with it. He was soon enough to find 
how fair Boggs was playing—soon enough, 
because that situation could not last. 

The whole thing was ready to explode 
when Lucy touched the match that night 
in Mrs. Cochoran’s parlor. What a pitiful 
and stumbling farce his courtship was! 
Compared to his, Priscilla’s and John 
Alden’s was like the crass revealings of a 


cried, Billy, and 
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D. H. Lawrence tale. For Lucy was so 
sweet and pure—though “pure”’ was not 
the word, for she was more than pure—that 
he faltered at the sight of her. The faint 
perfume that Lucy used made him inco- 
herent, and he looked hurriedly at the 
catch-all on Mrs. Cochoran’s parlor wall 
when he saw her red half-parted lips. Why 
were her lips so red? Surely she never used 
cosmetics! He still could not think that. 
But there were moments, even so, of that 
tantalizing sort which a timid man recon- 
structs in a better, nobler form. That very 
night, for instance, when all the framework 
of his nature crashed like a faulty building, 
if he had been a different man—who 
knows? Surely she must have cared for him 
that night. If he had only—if he had only 
what? 

“Lucy,’’ he faltered, after a long pause, 
and that was the beginning of it—“‘ Lucy, 
you’re so ——” 

His voice was as creaking as the walnut 
furniture in Mrs. Cochoran’s parlor, and 
in the end he quailed before the boldness 
of the adjective that he contemplated. 

“So what?” said Lucy softly. He felt 
sure that Lucy did not guess the startling 
nature of his thought. 

“So pretty!’ he blurted out. 

On thinking it over, he knew he must 
have sounded like a diver coming up for 
air, but Lucy did not laugh. Oh, Lucy 
must have had a powerful self-control! 

“Oh, you!” cooed Lucy, and gave him a 
little push. They were sitting on the 
horsehair sofa and her voice seemed very 
near. “Say it again.” 

“You're pretty,’’ said Stevens. He could 
not bear to look at her for more than half a 
second. “‘You’re ve 

“Ts that all?’’ Could it be that Lucy’s 
voice sounded disappointed? 

Now the thing he did next was enough 
to make you laugh, if it had not been so 
sad. Anyone who was not a fool might 
have understood, but his only answer 
was to pull a small book from his coat 
pocket. 

“Tf I don’t start our reading,” he ex- 
plained, “‘we won’t get anywhere, and I 
promised to read you L’Allegro tonight. 
Do you remember?” 

Imagine his asking Lucy if she remem- 
bered, or taking it for granted, even, that 
she understood a line! Idiot that he was, 
since the first chill autumn day when he 
first began his calling, he had conceived the 
idea of reading poetry, and you might have 
known that Milton was his favorite poet. 
Oh, but he was simple to think a girl who 
lived in Mrs. Cochoran’s boarding house 
would care for that! It was part of his im- 
plicit trust that anyone he loved would 
surely understand him. As he turned the 
pages, seeking for that buoyant poem, he 
never guessed that he was reaching a begin- 
ning and an end. He never guessed that 
certain wavy lines were moving close to- 
gether to form a crisis in his life, and that 
the whole. March evening would be a peak 
in his career, because he loved her so. Why, 
he even thought that he was doing very 
well, and was elated at his daring, as he 
began to read: 


“‘ Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek —— 


” 


It was Lucy who dealt the blow which 
still could bring a brick red to Stevens’ 
cheek such as Hebe never knew. Suddenly, 
right in the middle of a line, Lucy inter- 
rupted him with a little tittering laugh. 

“Cut it out!”’ she cried, giving the book 
a sudden slap. “Cut it out, for the love of 
Mike!” 

“What—why?” His half-opened mouth 
formed a wordless question. In his horror 
at the desecration he found it difficult to 
speak, 

“For the love—of what?” he gasped. 

“Of Mike!’ repeated Lucy, tossing her 
head. ‘‘My goodness, what do you know 
about jest and jollity?”’ 

It was all incomprehensible. 
seemed angry, and at nothing at all. 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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‘continued from Page 175) 
iow I don’t read well,’’ Stevens ad- 
4 “But ea 
,opped. In some way he must have 
jr, for there was a sparkle of tears on 
reyelids. ; ! 
) my goodness !”’ she cried, with such 
axpected violence that Stevens sat 
wright. ‘“‘Can’t you be like other 
|. Don’t you ever have a good time? 
-why can’t you take me to the 
« or anything instead of just sitting 
gery night you come? Honest now, 
athe way to treat a girl friend?”’ 
, as startled, because the idea was so 
xy new. 
sike other people—what didshe mean 
9 
Me he stammered, ‘‘I—thought 
fed me, Lucy.” 
\] I thought you liked me,” returned 
parilly. “But I guess I got another 
coming. Night after night you’ve 
sere and you’ve never asked me out, 
ery fellow asks out a girl he likes. I 
tant you to waste money—I’m not 
iad of girl—but no fellow just reads 
sto a girl he likes.” 
‘ought””—Stevens moved his heavy 
jone against the other—‘“‘I thought 
jed to have me read.” 
iid sakes!” cried Lucy. ‘‘A girl likes 
1a fellow read poetry sometimes, but 
jikes—something else. Of course, I 
trant you to get fresh—I’m not that 
a girl—but a girl likes to have a fel- 
¢ something else but read. Stevens, 
‘yn’t you take me to a show? You 
jn pretty, Stevens—and other fel- 
Hs 
equst have made a pretty picture sit- 
aring at her, and twisting at his 
1 and the question—her question— 
j head to spinning. She had dragged 
jprinciples into Mrs. Cochoran’s par- 
ad he could not give a reason. 
Iin’t,” he said slowly. “‘I can’t afford 
ate 
uy laughed shrilly. Dear Lucy, per- 
sie was a little cheap, but she had not 
al so then. 
(t out!’ she cried. “‘You can afford 
tor Billy can. You make more money. 
silways telling me you do.” 
tens raised his hand slowly to. his 
,d, stunned and shocked, tried to 
$ voice. 
Yu make more money,” continued 
3 “And yet poor Bill takes me out 
mnight he comes, though I beg him 
tdoit. But what’s the use in talking? 
$ generous boy.”’ 
wished Billy Boggs was in the room. 
hed he could get a hand on him, and 
\sh gave a vagueness to his voice. He 
}' thought what he was saying in the 
\2dge of the falseness of his friend. 
Jdn’t—didn’t he ever tell you how he 
lres?”’ 
trens rose awkwardly from the sofa. 
se he told how Billy Boggs afforded. 
ys his chance, if he wanted it, to pay 
Billy Boggs. 
' course he hasn’t told me how!” cried 
/ “And don’t you say anything 
lit Bill to me either. He can’t under- 
iwhy you don’t take me out any more 
1. can. He says so all the time. Why, 
fierous fellow could understand! He 
‘ou must be stingy!’’ 
id he—say that?” 
\vens stood staring at her with an in- 
lably stupid look. 
nd he’s right,” replied Lucy sharply. 
1 don’t you say a word against him, 
‘or generous fellow!” 


i still had his chance, if he wanted it. - 


oked at Lucy and at the twisted wal- 
tiairs, but what did he care for a chance 
hat? His anger was too strong. 
,mnot saying anything,”’ he answered. 
‘be ashamed to say a word.” 

3 lips closed grimly, and Lucy must 
‘Seen the rage behind his silence, as he 
{ in the center of Mrs. Cochoran’s car- 


0 you, 


D too, think,’ he asked, “‘that 
tingy?”” 
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“Now, Stevens,” said Lucy, ‘‘don’t act 
so mad! What can a girl think if a fellow 
never takes her out?”’ 

“Don’t worry, I’ll take you out,” he said. 

What was happening to him? For the 
first time in his life he had a sense of power. 
There was that thousand in the bank— 
that thousand in the bank—and he could 
spend it now! He could throw it all away 
if he had to. It was his, his, ready to his 
hand! 

“Would you say I was stingy,” he in- 
quired, “‘if I asked you to the opera to- 
morrow night?” 

“Oh, say!” cried Lucy. “In the gallery? 
That ’ud be just fine!” 

“Not in the gallery—in a box,’ he re- 
plied coldly. “‘And dinner somewhere first, 
if that’s the sort of thing you want. I'll 
call for you in a taxicab at seven tomorrow 
night.” 

“But, Stevens,’ Lucy faltered—after 
all, she had small spirit—‘‘in a box? 
What’ll people think? You haven’t the 
right clothes!” 

And he had been reading Milton to her! 
How tawdry it all was! 

“Don’t worry,” said Stevens, “‘I’ll have 
the clothes.” 

Oh, he would show them! So Billy 
Boggs said he was stingy! He would show 
Bill Boggs! He had paid for everything, 
and he would pay for that as well. Lucy 
had shaken something in him, and he knew 
as he walked in the cold night air that he 
would never be the same again. Lucy had 
cut the Gordian knot of inhibition. She 
made him draw his thousand from the bank. 


Iv 


HE next day was bright with a rare 

clearness which is peculiar somehow to 
a Boston winter. A soft rain in the early 
morning had frozen and had covered the 
streets with sleet. At the noon hour Stey- 
ens pushed through the crowd on a narrow 
sidewalk into the Old Faithful Bank. He 
could remember the smell of it—not the 
smell of the larger banks farther down 
the street. There was no prosperity on 
the customers’ side of the wickets, where a 
group of sallow-faced and shabby clients 
waited. Joining them, Stevens drew his 
thumb-marked book from his inside pocket 
and cleared his throat. Once inside the 
Old Faithful, the deed was harder than 
the thought. Suppose the clerk should say 
one of those things that bank clerks said 
in stories. It might be enough to stop him. 

But instead the clerk, a tired young man, 
just said, as though the figures in the bank 
book had no meaning, ‘‘ You wanna draw 
it all out?” 

Stevens hesitated, 
formed his answer. 

“Not all—all except three dollars.” 

Astrange speech, that. Even in his reck- 
lessness he could not be wholly reckless. 

“In money or a check?” 

Stevens thought a moment. His lunch 
hour was nearly up. He would not have 
time to deposit the cash and get back 
punctually to work. 

‘“‘T’ll take a check,” he answered. ‘“‘ Make 
it out to me, and”—his voice wavered— 
“and a hundred in bills besides.” 

Back at the office, as he seated himself 
before his flat-topped desk just before one 
o’clock, he suspected that everyone was 
looking at him. Even Mr. Bunyan, from 
his inner room, seemed to turn his head. 
He felt that everyone must understand the 
enormity he had committed. All the days 
he had spent in drudgery which had worn 
his office chair smooth and rickety, all the 
ambition of his life, lay inside his pocket. 
If he closed his eyes he could see the check. 
It was more than a thousand dollars—one 
thousand and twenty and nineteen one- 
hundredths dollars exactly. 

The hands of the clock moved slowly as 
he bent over papers of figures. Amidst the 
familiar noises, unbeknownst to all, a strug- 
gle of ominous proportions was taking 
place in Mr. Bunyan’s counting room. 
Stevens Staples was struggling with his 
conscience, and his conscience began to 
win. Once in a spasm of panic he half rose 
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from his chair. He could not do it. He 
would take the check back and deposit it 
again, but a glance at the clock upon the 
wall showed him that it was too late. Al- 
ready it was after three, and the Old Faithful 
Bank had closed its doors until another 
day. He felt better then, for a bridge had 
burned behind him with the turning of the 
clock. A cold conviction, almost like a 
prophecy, had seized him that the Old 
Faithful Bank would never see that money 
again. 

Tomorrow that money would go to his 
checking account, and he would show them. 
Though he had waited patiently to see if 
his mind would change, he could not forget 
that Boggs had called him stingy—Bill 
Boggs, of all the world! 

Later, up at the clothing store, a polite 
clerk examined Stevens dubiously, register- 
ing openly his conviction that the young 
man was worth no effort. 

“You want a dress suit for tonight?” he 
inquired. “‘ Well, we don’t rent dress suits 
here.” 

It was his baggy trousers and scant over- 
coat, Stevens knew, which elicited that 
insult. Yet he did not waver, as he might 
have done a day before. The knowledge of 
money in his pocket was like a perfect 
talisman. 

“Did I say I wanted to rent one?” he 
demanded. 

Never before had Stevens guessed that 
he possessed a personality. The fellow 
cringed, actually quailed before him. 

“I beg pardon, sir,’’ he replied hastily. 
“T didn’t understand.” 


“All right,” said Stevens evenly, “‘you 


understand it now. I want a dress suit, at 
once, and a vest and shirt and tie and 
pumps and a silk hat. I’ll put them all on 
here.” 

He was frightened and yet elated. How 
easily the going seemed, once one stepped 
upon the primrose path! 

“And socks’’—his voice was louder— 
‘silk socks. Don’t worry. I’ve got the 
money with me; and remember after this— 
you can’t tell people by their clothes.” 

Yes, how easily it was done! In that 
new black coat with its snowy vest and soft 
pearl buttons, he might have been made of 
money. 

He hardly knew himself as he stood be- 
fore the mirror, for the shambling, unkempt 
figure which had been himself seemed to 
have gone forever. 

“No, I’ll take those old clothes with me. 
I don’t want them sent.” His voice itself 
was different. 

It was nearly six o’clock when he strode 
out into the dark. The lights which bor- 
dered the dark Common were glowing al- 
ready in a hundred windows. The news- 
boys were calling out their wares, as they 
had a thousand nights before, and yet it 
was not the same. Stevens Staples was 
walking up Beacon Hill in a dress suit with 
a silk hat on his head, and it was he who 
was different—not the world. He could 
almost believe he was no longer Stevens 
Staples. In the ill-lighted hall of his lodg- 
ing house, his landlady could scarcely 
believe it. 

“Holy saints, Mr. Staples!” she breathed. 
“Can it be after bein’ you—can it?” 

The cardboard box beneath his arm 
seemed to Stevens the only remnant of his 
past, but he nodded and asked casually 
if Mr. Boggs was in. 

“Oh, yes, he’s right upstairs, sir, Mr. 
Boggs is—an’ behavin’ sort of queerlike, 
even for the likes of him.” 

He was glad Bill Boggs was in. He 
wanted Bill to see him. Up the stairs he 
walked—one flight, two flights, three. 
Their door, near the landing, showed 
streaks of light through the cracks, and a 
faint odor of cigarettes was evidence enough 
that Billy was inside. 

The first thing which struck him, as he 
entered the room, was Billy Boggs’ position. 
He was standing up instead of lying on his 
bed, and his brown hair was rumpled on 
his forehead. 

““Steevie!’’ he cried. ‘‘Why, what’s been 
keeping you? Why, Steevie!” He nad seen 
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the clothes, but Stevens made no comment. 
Grimly, without a smile, he tossed his card- 
board box upon the table. ‘‘Old sport,” 
said Bill, ‘“‘believe me, you’re a sight for 
sore eyes tonight, in yore glad rags an’ all. 
I’m in trouble, Steevie, and it’s good to see 
a friend, one friend in this damn place!” 

He wanted money, Stevens knew. As he 
thought of the times he had helped that 
erstwhile friend a lump rose in Stevens’ 
throat, but he had to tell Bill what he 
thought. It was his clear duty to speak. 

“‘T looked for you last night,’’ he said, 
“but you weren’t in when I got home, or 
I’d have told you then. You’re no friend 
of mine, Bill—not any more.” 

“Hey!” cried Billy Boggs—and Stevens 
could remember the look in Billy’s eyes, 
painfully like the look of that younger fool, 
the other Boggs from the inspirational 
magazine. ‘‘ Why, you old sport, you, what- 
ever do you mean? I’m the best friend 
yo’ll ever have!”’ 

Stevens was angry with a cold deep sort 
of wrath, but there was justice in his anger. 

“Bill,” he said slowly, ‘‘have I ever asked 
anything of you? Haven’t I acted fair?”’ 

““Steevie!’’ The boy was moving toward 
him, raising a pleading hand. ‘‘What’s 
gettin’ into yore head? O’ co’se yo’ve 
acted square!” 

Perhaps the years had made their differ- 
ence trifling, but the principle was there, 
and it hardened Stevens’ heart. 

“Have I ever stopped lending you 
money when you wanted? Don’t argue— 
answer that!” 

“‘Steevie!’’ cried Bill Boggs. 
old sport, don’t be such a fool!”’ 

Stevens crashed his hand upon the rick- 
ety table and sent the package of his old 
clothes dancing to the floor. 

“No, I won’t be!’”’ he answered. The 
quickness of his breath made his voice 
unsteady. “‘Don’t worry! I won’t be a 
fool again. I’ve given you money—all the 
money you've ever asked for. And you’ve 
spent it—on you know who—on a girl I 
love as much as you do, without telling her 


“Steevie, 


whose money. Have I ever begrudged you - 


that? Answer me, have I ever?”’ 

“But, Steevie ” Billy Boggs could 
only start to speak. He could not finish, 
now that Stevens was started. ‘But, 
Steevie 4 

“Oh, I know what you’re going to say!”’ 
Just like that, Stevens cut him short. 
“You've got so used to taking money from 
me, probably you’ve never thought. But 
how dare you tell her that I’m stingy—you? 
How dare you keep quiet about what I’ve 
done for you, and tell her that I’m stingy— 
and call yourself my friend?”’ 

“But, Stevens’’—Billy ‘laid his hand 
upon Stevens’ arm. His lips were trembling 
and his eyes were wide—‘‘I—I never 
meant 7 

“Don’t say you didn’t!”’ Stevens lost 
control of his voice, until it reflected all his 
indignation and his pain. ‘I know what 
you meant. You wanted to put me out of 
the picture, you—you sneak! But let’s see 
you try it now!” 

Bill Boggs snatched his hand away. 
There was a capacity for anger in the place 
where the Boggses came from, a transient 
sort of rage. 

“Don’t yo’ forget yo’se’f!’”’ cried Billy. 
“T—I never meant no harm. Yo’ could 
have done all I did, and easier too—yo’ 
have a thousand in the bank!”’ 

Yes, back it came to him to strike him in 
the face! A thousand in the bank—all his 
work came back to strike him in the face. 
But even so, he knew, as he knew right 
from wrong; that it was clear sophistry, 
that remark of Billy Boggs’. 

“And what of that?” he demanded 
harshly. “‘Has it ever stopped you taking 
what you needed? What business is it of 
yours if I deny myself, when I’ve been free 


| with you?”’ 


There was a moment’s silence as they 
stared at each other across the center table. 


| He had told what was inside himself, and 
| Billy Boggs could not answer that. 


“Steevie,” said Billy finally, in a differ- 
“Ah’ll take it back about the 
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thousand. I guess we’re sort of different, 
youand me. But won’t you take it back— 
about our not being friends?” 

“No!” A hardness was in Stevens’ 
grain which made his anger last. Yet if 
Billy had been a little more like him, who 
knows what might havehappened? ‘‘ You’ve 
got me fixed to spend that thousand now. 
Look at me—I’m spending it already!” 

“But yo’ won’t go back on me, old sport. 
I know you won’t!”’ Billy’s eyes were on 
Stevens, just like the eyes of that younger 
Boggs, wistful, pleading. ‘‘Yo’ve got to 
help me now, old sport. I lost my job to- 
day. They fired me out because I came in 
late, and I’m broke, I am, and I owe that 
tailor money. Steevie, won’t you he’p me 
till next week? I’ve got to have twenty- 
five berries till I can get things straight.” 

Was it impudence, or what, that made 
Billy ask for money, shamelessly, as though 
nothing had been changed? The infernal 
coolness of it made Stevens stand stock- 
still. Then, with his eyes on Billy’s face, 
half questioning, half scornful, Stevens felt 
in his inside pocket, but his check book was 
not there. He recollected that all his pa- 
pers were in his old coat, folded in the box 
that lay upon the floor. 

He seized the box and broke the string 
that tied it. His coat tumbled from it in a 
sodden formless heap. He snatched the 
papers out of it and slapped them on the 
table. Though his savings account was 
gone, he had enough in his checking ac- 
count to meet the month’s expenses. The 
pen and ink were on the table, too, ready 
for their task. His sight was blurred, his 
breath was coming fast, but his hand was 
steady from sheer habit. He wrote and 
tore the check smoothly from its binding 
and looked coldly at the boy who had been 
his friend. 

“There,” he said, “‘it’s on the table for 
you, and you don’t have to pay it back, or 
anything you owe. But I’m done with 
being aneasy mark. Takeit—and good-by.” 

Yet it was harder than he thought to say 
it. His words sounded harsh, but his 
throat was parched and his hands were 
trembling. The papers, scattered on the 
table, were a blur. He grasped them hast- 
ily, old letters, his bank book, his check 
book, and thrust them in his pocket. Billy. 
Boggs was speaking, and the sound of 
Billy’s voice came near to shattering his 
resolve. 

“Steevie, old sport, don’t walk out like 
this! Steevie, where are yo’-all goin’?”’ 

A devilish temptation seized Stevens, 
above remorse, to send a last cut home. 

“To take Lucy to the opera,”’ he said— 

‘in a box. See if you can make enough to 
do it without borrowing from me.’ 

It was dark outside, and Beacon Hill 
was slippery with sleet. He had shown Bill 
Boggs—yes, he had shown him. He would 
never forget the flush in Billy’s cheeks as 
he had slammed the door. On the corner 
he found a taxicab, just as seven o’clock 
was striking, and as he climbed inside it he 
was like a stranger to himself. 

They still were at dinner in Mrs. Cocho- 
ran’s dining room. There was a pause as 
he entered the front hall. There was a mur- 
mur of whispers at his tall silk hat, and a 
gasp from Mrs. Cochoran; but, strangely, 
he did not care. Across the hall, the parlor 
stood empty except for Lucy in a white silk 
dress. Her lips, heremembered, were red as 
red, and could it have been possible? It 
was Lucy who seemed frightened, not he, 
and her voice was quite off key. 

““Oh, Stevens!” she gasped. ‘‘ What ele- 
gant clothes! How elegant you look!” 

Could it be that Lucy was always vulgar 
and that his love was blind? Sometimes, 
of later years, mutinous doubts would stir 
him, but not then. For the first time that 
night he smiled. 

“Are you ready to go?” he asked. 

“Q-h!”’ breathed Lucy, without answer- 
ing his question, and raised her hand tim- 
idly and stroked his sleeve. ‘‘Oh, Stevens, 


I—I never ——” 
“You never what?’’ He did not look 
away; he did not stammer. Instead he 


bent his head nearer hers to catch her words. 


| 


| 


“T never knew you were such | 
fellow. Stevens, you’re so grand y 
me sort of scared.” 

How fast his heart was beatin, 
yet he was not afraid, for he knew, | 
precedent to go by, ay just as s 
surely, that Lucy had yielded, that 
his to take. Her voice told it, and, 
fluttering of her eyelids. She was ; 
toward him, slender, yielding. E 
he had only to touch her, and Ly| 
Lucy, of whom he hardly dared t; 
would be trembling in his arms. : 
that moment she was his. He had 
raise his arm, to touch her white | 
and she would be his forever. | 

“But don’t be afraid,” said ! 
softly, “because, Lucy—Luey, I —_ 

What was he going to say? Th) 
which he never spoke were on his li), 
he felt a cold draft of air behind hir| 
was followed by a violent slam | 
Mrs. Cochoran’s front door. A |} 
hind him, a low exclamation fror 
made him turn. Billy Boggs was | 
Cochoran’s parlor, hatless, disheyi 
out of breath. Billy Boggs had hj: 
ning; he must have slipped on th 
sidewalk and fallen in his haste, {. 
was a rip in the knee of his trouser 

“What is it?’’ Stevens contre} 
voice in spite of his surprise. “\; 
you after now?” 

Something had excited Billy F; 
much that his breathless reply Wai) 
incoherent. 

““Oh, you old bluffer!”’ he A 
act like yo’re mad! It’s only th. 
you gave me, yo’ white old sport!’ 

“The check?” Stevens looked | 
coldly. “‘What’s the matter with || 

“There’s nothin’ the matter.” ! 
Billy Boggs was hesitating as th| 
was afraid. “‘Good ol’ Steevie, y«| 
sign yore name. Here! See?’ 
Boggs presented the check with | 
fingers. “‘ Yo’ didn’t indorse it on t 
old sport, and I thought yo’d do it | 

Indorse it on the back? What v3 
was saying? Billy was giggling | 
while Stevens stared at the slip of | 

| 
{ 


his hand, stared and bit his lip. T]| 
in his hand was not the check w' 
had written for Billy Boggs. W/| 
happened? Had his mind gone | 
The check in his hand was on the Ol 
ful Bank for one thousand and 
dollars and nineteen cents exactly. 

“An’, Lucy’’—as though in a di' 
heard Billy’s voice continue—“ 
never had a better friend ’n Steeyi | 
Oh, there’s only ¢} 


No, Stevens was not dreamin 
check was in his hand, and he kni 
he had done. It came over him ir} 
ing certainty. In his haste, bacl! 
room, he had gathered up the wror| 
and had put it in his pocket, and } 
his own check behind—his own 01) 
sand dollars. 

And Stevens knew something ‘ 
sure as fate, he knew it. He kn/ 
Billy knew the check was not for hi: 
Boggs was playing him as false Al 

| 
| 


Judas played, and he could read tl, 
of it in Billy Boggs’ averted gaz 
Billy Boggs had seen him write th'| 
check, and Billy was not blind. 
drew his breath sharply. He only: 
speak. ‘You liar!” That was allh 
have to say. ‘‘ You wretched, lying 

But could he say it? Some d) 
sense of honor and of equity hi 
motionless and silent. No one spoki ; 
across the hall he could hear the Mt 
Mrs. Cochoran’s dining room, like’ 
rippling water, and Lucy —— Th 
game was in his hands. He only‘ 
speak. He had only to shake off h 
for once and leave his conscience! 
lurch, but he could not. Suddenly) 
over him that he must run true, 2 
Boggs knew it. Stevens knew he ki 

“Liar! Liar!’ Stevens’ lips mow 
no sound came. Staring straight | 
Boggs, he tried again. 

(Continued on Page Bay! 
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The new Hotpoint perco- 
lator set shown above is 
the greatest valuewe have 
ever offered. Made of 


Hotpoint helps the hostess ies tr 


creamer. Complete set 
only $17.00. 


Whether it be the bride’s first at home or just an informal gather- 
ye ing of friends, this Hotpoint electric percolator set will be appreci- 
ated. You spend all your time with your guests and make coffee 
right in the living room. 
The coffee will be more delicious. You will have the distinction of 
knowing how to entertain charmingly. Sandwiches, cake and 
wonderful coffee! 
Every day, too, the Hotpoint percolator set will be useful—coffee 
made at the breakfast table and at the dinner table. Just where 
you want it. 

Ask your dealer or electric light company to show you Hotpoint’s 
complete line of beautiful percolators and percolator sets. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Chicago - Boston - New York - Atlanta + Cleveland + St. Louis + Ontario, Calif. 
Los Angeles - San Francisco - Portland + Seattle + Salt Lake City 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


New Hotpoint 
TOAST-OVER 
Toaster 


Hotpoint 
“DOLLY MADISON” 
Percolator Set 


This is the new Hotpoint 
Toast-Over Toaster. It 
turns the toast automati- 
cally. The switch in the 
cord permits convenient 
turning on and off at will. 
The lowest price at 
whichagenuineHotpoint 
Toast-Over Toaster has 
ever been offered—$6.00, 


The beauty and utility 
of this de luxe set will 
bring happiness for a 
lifetime. Pieces may be 
purchased singly from 
time to time if desired. 
Set complete, satin 
silver plate, $65.00. 
Polished nickel, $55.00 


SERVANTS 


© 1926 
E. E. A. Co. 


HEAT % a. z Hy ae 
CONTROL — <P sé emp erm ‘ ey : ) eS q e eVect! 
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Heron 2” Ss) As HOT; P O'LN ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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in a scrap of paper 
Sky-blue in color—about the 
size of a dollar bill, this particular 
scrap of paper bears the words 
American Express Company 
across its face, and the amount 
of its American money value in 
one corner. 


Every bankin the world knows 
and respects it. The poorest ped- 
dler on the highway runs after 
you for it. The best shops in the 
biggest cities, hotel keepers, 
ticket agents, crave it. Camel 
boys of the desert, bell boys at 
the Ritz, smile and bow down 
before you if you carry it. Only 
one person in the world—the wise 
crook—has no use for it. He 
knows he cannot get away with 
it without committing forgery — 
so well guarded is your travel 
money when invested in 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


For more than 35 years these 
Cheques have been known as the 
Safe and Sure and Serviceable travel 
funds in all nations. 

You sign your name on them when 
you buy them. That makes them 
yours and yours only until you sign 
them a second time when you want 
to use them as money anywhere. 
With your second signature, their 
magic begins. 

It is the magic of Service —for 
these Cheques command for their 
users the experienced Service of 
the American Express’ chain of in- 
ternational offices and personal rep- 
resentatives around the world—a 
Service so complete, so personal, so 
American, that 90% of Americans 
traveling in foreign lands use it. 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
are issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100. They cost only 
75c for $100 worth. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

“T left it on the table,” he said clearly. 
“Don’t worry—I won’t take it back.” 

His thousand dollars was gone forever, 
but now he knew that it was as good as 
gone since Billy Boggs first spoke. 

“Get me a pen and ink.” 

Thank heaven, he had not disgraced 
himself by hesitation. Thank heaven, he 
felt then in his agony a sudden contempt 
for money, a gift beyond all riches. 

“Pay to the order of William Boggs,”’ he 
wrote and signed his name. 

“Don’t touch me,” he said in a different 
tone. “Don’t try to shake hands. Don’t 
be such a fool as that.” 

Billy Boggs was not so foolish, and he 
must have understood, and must have 
known that Stevens knew. Nevertheless, 
Stevens felt stronger than he had before. 
Those two people in the room—he knew he 
was better than they, and made of finer 
stuff. Billy turned toward Lucy, and 
Stevens watched him, impassively, as he 
might have watched a figure on the stage. 
What was it Billy Boggs was saying? 

“Lucy!” cried Billy. He seemed to have 
forgotten Stevens, and there was no reason 
to remember him again. “‘Don’t you see 
what’s happened? I’ve got enough money 
now, dear, for us to get married.” 

Why did he feel so strangely detached.. 
Mrs. Cochoran’s parlor was like a stage set 
all for him. Lucy and Billy were the play- 
ers, his players. They were insignificant, 
drifting things, even when Lucy swayed 
into Boggs’ wide-open arms. And the thing 
that Lucy said—how curious that it struck 
him always like a curtain speech in a 
shoddy, low-cast play! 

When he told Felix Bunyan of it in the 
office the next morning, because old Bun- 
yan asked him why he looked so queer, the 
strange, detached phase of that moment 
was not gone. 

*‘T didn’t seem to care, sir, when it was 
finished,” he said, “‘and I thought I loved 
her so, and I didn’t care about that money, 
and I don’t care now. There’s lots more 
where it comes from.” 

‘More often than not,” said old Bunyan, 
“no one ever finds that out. You've guessed 
the secret now, boy. Never give a damn 
for money, and you’ll find plenty more.” 

But the thing that Lucy said there in 
Mrs. Cochoran’s parlor was like a sweet re- 
lease. Even when she spoke, its irony had 
almost made him laugh. 

“‘Oh, Billy!’ she sighed. “I’m so happy! 
I must kiss Stevens too.” 

“You don’t have to do that,” said Stev- 
ens, ‘‘though it’s kind of you to think of it.” 
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He was different from what he had ever 
been before. He must have had some pre- 
monition that the gods of luck were with 
him. “Perhaps it’s all been worth a thou- 
sand, even without a kiss.” 

Perhaps it had been worth a thousand, 
and it did no good to stay. Lucy was gone, 
and the thousand was gone, leaving him 
picked clean in heart and purse except for a 
little in his checking account. He picked 
up his tall silk hat and walked out of Mrs. 
Cochoran’s door forever. His head was 
light, perhaps through want of food, but he 
also felt a strange and unexplained elation. 
He tossed a dollar, one of his last, to the 
waiting taxi driver and strode down Beacon 
Hill, across Mount Vernon Street, and 
down a steep and slippery way toward the 
Common. Without any destination, he 
walked, moving fast’ over the slippery 
bricks, looking straight ahead and seeing 
nothing. 

Then, behind him, he heard a startled 
cry, and before he could turn, someone had 
slipped on the sidewalk and had struck 
against him, so that his legs gave way. 
And next he was sitting on the sidewalk on 
the side of Beacon Hill, watching his hat 
roll erratically toward the gutter, and, 
oddly enough, a girl was sitting beside him, 
with her eyes and mouth wide open and a 
lock of hair across her face. In front of him 
rows of lights were shining through the 
bare Common elms, and about them was 
staid silence. 

“How dreadful!”” It was the girl beside 
him speaking. “I didn’t,mean to knock 
you down. Generally, I don’t do things 
like that.” 

Then out of the silence, or out of the 
lights ahead, a strange thought came to 
Stevens, so unlike himself that he knew he 
was not himself at all. 

‘“But now we’ve run into each other,’”’ he 
replied, ‘“‘wouldn’t it be more comfortable 
sitting somewhere else? I’ve got a box at 
the opera, and it’s better than the side- 
walk, if you’d care to come along.” 

What nerve he had that night! How had 
he ever dared ask Sylvia—his Sylvia—to 
the opera? 

Vv 
OW he had told Sylvia everything, and 
had done his best to make Sylvia 
understand. From her chair by the fire, 
Sylvia looked at him in a way which made 
him remember that his hair was growing 
gray. 

“‘T’d never have known it,’’ said Sylvia, 
“you looked so well that night. You did 
look so attractive when your hat rolled 
down the hill.” 


May 1,)\ 


Stevens could not help but smile, 
that he had told it, that whole phase | 
career had assumed a different light, f 
was not without its humor. 

“One slips physically,” he rem: 
“but seldom mentally on the sid 
Beacon Hill. That was the most im 
thing I’ve ever done. Lord, what é) 
I was!” f 

Sylvia laughed, as he knew she yj 
and replied, as she stroked his hand: 

“You mustn’t pride yourself that )) 
over being priggish. You’ll never helt 
dear. But you told the truth to you, 
ings book, and look where it’s go j 
now!” 

“Mr. Staples, sir?” 

Stevens’ man crossed the room 4} 
noiseless stride which Stevens 4 
envied. 

“Mr. Boggs is back.” 

“Who?” Stevens half rose fro)| 
chair. The name of Boggs, combine: | 
his reminiscences, confused him | 
moment. 

“Mr. Boggs, sir, from the New | 
Syndicate.” 

Another Boggs—Stevens had near 
gotten, and it was Sylvia who spoke. 

“Show him in, Wilkins—and, St¢ 
do be quiet.” 

Young, hopeful, smiling, that other } 
was in the doorway, and Sylvia was s/ 
back. Stevens could see the resem } 
now, in the hair and in the eyes. 

“Mr. Staples has got his statement : 
Sylvia. ‘‘Have you got your pencil 1| 
Then take it as I say it: 

‘““*T told the truth to my savings| 
and look where it’s got me now. T 
truth to that little book. It’s the best | 
you’ll ever have.’” 

“‘ And don’t you daresay itisn’t, Ste } 
or how would we be here?” 

Stevens sat gazing at the young : 
face without replying, but suddenly | 
from his chair. | 

‘““Wait a minute,” he said. “: 
something else.” 

He walked slowly to the iniaid sei 
and picked up a pen. 

“Here,” he said. He was holdin; | 
narrow slip of paper. 

“But, Mr. Staples, sir, I don’t | 
stand. Mr. Staples, it’s a thousand de : 

Stevens nodded uncomfortably| 
could blush easily still. | 

“No,” he said, ‘‘a thousand and | 
dollars and nineteen cents exactly. | 
don’t understand it either—excep > 
Confound it, what else is there to d | 
you meet another Boggs?” 
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MR. GOODE 


ys not learning them fast, but for 
trowded hour he worked at them 
» He had never fully understood 
np, and the new one which he had 
« confused him further each time 
ted it. He ceased to consult 
rled it, threw it away. With 
f:ct to guide him, he plunged into 
sof country roads which he had 
ymehow. 

inch here,’”’ he announced at last. 
«’ the girl echoed doubtfully. 
» stopped at the bend of a wood 
ih was, beyond, only a cart track, 
» and dark. A glint of water 
‘rough the trees. Mr. Goode ex- 
ith some difficulty two heavy 
srom the car, shouldered the car- 
; and started toward it. She fol- 
ily. 

si house?”’ She frowned. 

> you do not object to them?”’ 
All the gin is diluted there. Ten 
<o make one kick.” 

{he end of the path there was only 
earing framed in close-growing 
le water, far below, was sunless 
| but the April sun lay warm on 
»f moss. Mr. Goode set his bas- 
; and faced her somewhat shyly. 
tic,” he said. 

Jugged her shoulders. “I have 
4) the word except in cross-word 


sire not sophisticated,”” Mr. Goode 
(“but this food is. I trust that 
initted nothing?’’ He produced 
. baskets an elaborate lunch kit 
ye elaborate repast. The girl ar- 

daintily, with pheasant and a 
| aspic in the place of honor and in 
it a bronze-gold mound of hot- 
yes topped by Mr. Goode’s chrys- 
12. 
1 is the champagne?” she asked. 
13 not imported or dated,” Mr. 
lained, ‘‘but this is; though they 
me only one quart.” 
ich bottle!’”’ the girl said rever- 
‘e caught it eagerly from him, un- 
it and held it high in both hands. 
ld glass, thick but clear, the light 
‘authentic Irish sparkled in the 
ithe bottle slid from her hands and 
a the rocks below. 
*’ she said coolly; ‘‘but not too 
owe still have this.”’ 

motion so quick that his eyes 
follow it, she produced from some- 
ask. Mr. Goode stared at it. It 
ious flask for any girl, even a mod- 
fr, to carry; it was so heavy, so 
{ large, so evidently, so alarmingly 
use, not show. It was filled with 
(and murky liquid of a sickly, 
»en color. 
wn mixture. Drink from the flask. 
tisturbs the bouquet.” 
jode uncorked the flask and sniffed 
(7. The odor was strange to him, 
i familiar too; stinging, yet cloy- 
yt. He drank, and felt a pleasant 

his throat but nothing more. 
very potent,” he commented, re- 


ith acts slowly.” 
h?” gasped Mr. Goode. 
re her shoulders. 


The 


#re not afraid of it?” : 

afraid of nothing,’’ Mr. Goode 
ty. “Not today.” 
drank again, the flask changing 
‘ad emptying fast, then ate. The 
\d the pheasant deftly, cut a pile of 
_ assorted sandwiches into equal 
ished her share and most of his. 
1 up a penny for the last of the 
8. She lost, but ate it, saving the 
top until the end, then nibbling 

m very hungry,” he commented, 
‘ked so late last night,” she said. 
harleston is not work, what is?” 
1 quickly. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


She raised the flask once more to his lips 
and he drank the last drop init. He offered 
his cigarette case. She waved it away. 

“T roll my own,” she said, “‘but I prefer, 
if you please, to sleep. Absinth, if one is 
used to it, makes one so drowsy.” 

“There should be a fire,’”’ Mr. Goode 
said, but he did not make one. He threw 
one rug over the girl, wrapped himself tight 
in the other and stretched full length on the 
moss beside her, his arms under his head, 
his eyes on the shifting clouds in the April 
sky. 

Though not an absinth addict, he, too, 
felt drowsy. He felt all the pleasant lan- 
guor that comes after too much good food 
and more. He was at once at rest, as if 
white hands soothed him, and alive, able for 
great adventure. Golden magic entered his 
soul and possessed it—white magic, white 
gold. The April day was part of it, making 
this place, which he had visited once before 
on a Boy Scouts picnic, a new world, alien, 
enchanted. The girl was part of it too. 

How well he had chosen! How com- 
pletely she had thrown herself into this 
childish game, this picnic! That was the 
height of sophistication, the paint on the 
lily; for only a woman of the world, tired of 
more artful games, could have done it. Yet 
how young she was! There on the moss be- 
side him, her sleep was quiet, dreamless—a 
child’s. One hand, rosy and small, clutched 
her new watch jealously, like some care- 
fully guarded toy. The pale bloom on the 
perfect curve of her cheek was powder, of 
course, but how exquisite it was! It seemed 
that the heavy black of the long lashes 
would stain it. Only the lips were red— 
flower red, jewel red. All the lip rouge that 
he had studied closely had a harder gloss. 
With the tip of a finger, he touched them. 
They did not tint it. They were very soft 
and very warm. 

“You are too young,” 
small, too sweet for this—for —— 

“Paging me?” she asked. Her dark 
eyes, misty with sleep but at once wide- 
awake, looked at him quite calmly. She 
rubbed her eyes and rose. With one shrug 
of her shoulders, one stamp of her scarlet- 
heeled: shoes, she was once more tailored 
and groomed—a complete hard-boiled-egg 
flapper. 

“T do not know where we are going, but 
we should be on our way. Snap into it,” 
she said. 

Mr. Goode snapped into it, packing the 
baskets quickly and almost in silence, tuck- 
ing the girl efficiently into the car; but he 
drove slowly through the wood roads, 
though he did not lose his way. Too soon 
the way back to town lay clear before him, 
but it was mysterious, far lighted; a road 
to an unknown town, and it was a long road. 

“The last ride together,’’’ he quoted 
softly; then: ‘‘‘Darkness behind me and 
light on my way.’ Though you are not, I 
suppose, familiar with Browning or fairy 
tales?”’ 

“T am cold,” she answered irrelevantly. 

“Pardon me, I was forgetting.” Mr. 
Goode slipped his free arm around her. 
“T ought, I suppose, to ” he added 
uneasily, but did not finish the sentence. 
He ought, he knew, to kiss her. It was dark 
enough, late enough. She expected it; all 
girls did, but he could not—not yet. He 
did not know why. 

The car answered his lightest touch like a 
thing alive, a willing ally, a horse with its 
head turned home. It grew darker. Scat- 
tered lights showed brighter in the gloom. 
Two stars pricked the dark, hung low, 
fainter than the lights. From somewhere— 
was it from the girl’s hair? fragrance came 
to him, faint, but more poignant than all 
his forty flowers. He seemed to have 
breathed it before, in a dream—in many 
dreams—to have driven before, often, al- 
ways through the dark with a girl—with 
this girl beside him. But the clustered 
lights of a bridge showed close ahead. The 
ride was over. 


he said, ‘‘too 
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“We are too late for dinner,” he ex- 
plained. ‘TI planned that we should be, as 
that is a stodgy meal, mid-Victorian, con- 
noting crumbs and children. I prefer in- 
stead ” 

“To have supper with me, dance with 
me and make love to me,” the girl supplied 
gravely. 

“One thing at a time,’’ he qualified a lit- 
tle timidly. ‘‘ Yes, I have reserved tables at 
the three smartest night clubs. Which do 
you prefer to visit first?’’ 

“One will be raided tonight,” she ob- 
jected. “I have inside dope on it. 
fed up with raids. Tired, too, of all the 
clubs. Do you know Spanish Joe’s?”’ 

“T do not,’”’ Mr. Goode confessed, “‘but 
I should be glad to. Lead me to it.” 

It would be, he inferred from the name, 
some joint in the Village. But it was not 
toward the Village that the little car turned, 
nor to the discreet and elegant region of 
night clubs, nor the more gilded, less elegant 
playground of Broadway, but west. Slowly 
and with dimmed lights, as the girl directed, 
it crept through a bleak stretch of streets 
with no echo of jazz or of life at all. Ata 
basement doorway which looked like all the 
other doors on the street, or a little nar- 
rower, a little darker, it stopped. 

“You are sure, quite sure that we have 
not been watched or followed?”’ she asked, 
with a quick, furtive glance up and down 
the deserted street; then she opened the 
door, which creaked on sagging hinges. 


“Ts there no signal knock,” he asked, | 


“no password?’’ She shook her head. 


“Tf you know this place, you are free of | 
If you do not, if you stumble upon it | 


it. 
by chance, without introduction—well, you 
would hardly visit it twice. You would 
be—prevented.”’ 

They climbed shabbily carpeted stairs. 
She paused at the top, inspected him and 
removed from his sleeve a blond hair and a 
dusting of powder. 

“Not that it matters here,”’ she said with 
a little laugh. Double doors flapped open 
before them suddenly, like a conjuring 
trick, and a dark face peered through. 

““My own table, please, Joe. For two. 
This is a friend of mine. He is quite all 
right. He belongs.” 


The doors opened wider, closed behind | 
them and locked. Mr. Goode followed the | 


girl through two small crowded rooms toa 
smaller room beyond and a round table in 
the corner. With heavily chaperoned slum- 


ming parties, he had inspected Bohemia, | 
but he had never seen a place quite like | 
this. He did not quite know why. It was | 


an old drawing-room suite converted to 
base uses, but keeping a hint of lost 
beauty and glamour, like an evening frock 
in morning light. The wainscoted walls 
were crudely lighted by gas in cracked 
crimson globes. Close-set tables littered 
parquet floors dark with the sheen of a for- 
gotten artistry. All the tables were full, all 
the people at them, young or old, tired or 
gay, were, in some way he could not define 
or account for, strangely alike. Girls with 
big eyes and big earrings, men with sallow 
cheeks and sleek hair, a boy with wild hair 
like a younger Shelley’s; .they had, all of 
them, the same pallor and tenseness and 
strain, these faces; and they were veiled in 
dense clouds of a yellow smoke which came 
from no brand of cigar he knew. 


I am | 


“Spanish Joe’s is the real thing, you | 


see,’ the girl said. ““You seem unaccus- 
tomed to it.” 
,“I am,” Mr. Goode said with respect. 
“Do you come here often?’’ She sighed. 
“Every night. I have to. I have—a sort 
of arrangement with Joe.” 
“What sort of arrangement?” 
She flushed suddenly, painfully. ‘‘What 
is that to you?” 
“Nothing,” Mr. Goode said firmly. 
““You have not ordered.” 
‘“‘T do not need to here.”’ A shifty-eyed 
waiter in a wine-stained apron set two 
steaming platters before them and filled 
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atked coffee cups from a bottle wrapped 
in a napkin. : 
‘(This seems excellent,” Mr. Goode said, 


| | sipping, “but light.” 


| 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


“Tt would,” smiled the girl, ‘“‘at first. 
What shall we drink to?” 
“eT the end of a perfect day?” 
“Tt has been perfect, then,” she asked 
ry low, “for you? Oh, I am glad! For 
there is something which I must tell you, 
hould have told you before, and the end 
annot be.” 
‘To the end, whatever it is,” Mr. Goode 
aid gravely. 
His day, thoughit had passedsosmoothly, 
» peacefully, without glaring indiscretion 
or conspicuous crime, had indeed been per- 
feet. For he had felt all day, each moment 
nore keenly, that there was something 
ahead which would be best of all. Would 
‘ate hand it to him? Would he devise it 
‘imself in a flash of inspiration? Would it 
ea holdup, a murder? He did not know. 
Whatever it was, it was the thing for which 
his day, all his life had shaped and pre- 
red him. The worst, the wildest thing 
that he, Mr. Cyrus Bridges Goode, could do. 
he girl tossed her big hat on the table and 
se abruptly. 
‘We are neglecting your program. We 
suld dance,”’ she said. 
At the far end of the room a limp young 
“oman in a faded blouse sat, with her eyes 
hut, at a mechanical piano, grinding out 


3, time-worn tune—a Charleston. In a 


ager island of cleared floor one close- 
‘ked couple dipped and swayed. Mr. 
-oode, with a highly paid teacher from the 
iorus of the current colored revue and a 
sially correct and unpaid young teacher 
10 proved in the end more expensive to 
n, had studied the Charleston and learned 
it he was temperamentally incapable of 
neing it. This was no longer true. He 
ind himself now dancing it, breathing 
living it. It was no longer a disconcert- 
r series of unrelated antics, but a pageant, 
rged and splendid, that carried you on 
th it you did not quite know where, but 
re willing, eager to go. It was the dance 
this place, the dance for him—for him 
ind the girl. 
Her face was hidden against his shoulder. 
» saw only a cheek pale under its pow- 
ler, short, soft hair, clipped close at the 
nder throat, swept back from the brow 
a shining toss of gold. It looked like a 
(ld’s tumbled curls. She moved lan- 


euidly to the music, as if it hushed and 


vothed her, rocked her to sleep. Mr. 
;oode drew her closer, holding her firmly 

d lightly, 

‘I have seen you before,’’ he said sud- 
lenly. 

‘Such an old line,’ 

say that.” 

‘I have,’ Mr. Goode insisted. ‘Once, 
more than once. Where was it?”’ 

‘Does that matter, since after tonight 
vou will never see me again? . . . Oh, 
f you please, do not let us talk. Not yet. 
Dance.” 

She slipped closer into his arms. Round 
hem the ancient floor now throbbed and 


’ 


she sighed. “‘They 
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sagged to the feet of many dancers, the 
ghosts of more. How long had he been 
dancing? An hour, a day, forever? Time 
moved faster here, at a headlong, hectic 
pace, and your pulse beat quickened with 
it. And with each step he took, he was 
dancing nearer to that great moment of 
his, whatever it was to be. He knew sud- 
denly, strangely, that it was coming soon. 

And then abruptly, half through a beat, 
the music stopped. The girl was gone from 
his arms. He could not see her, could see 
nothing. The room was in black darkness 
and sudden tumult. Feet shuffled, plates 
crashed; he heard a woman’s scream, 
quicky muffled, then the girl’s voice, small 
and clear, close to his ear. 

“This way. Don’t be afraid. I’m so 
sorry.” 

“T am glad,” Mr. Goode said, in a voice 
so loud that he could almost hear it through 
the clamor round him. ‘Glad.’ 

For this, he knew, was a raid. Spanish 
Joe’s was raided. He heard a great ham- 
mering and knocking outside. The girl’s 
hand found his and clung to it warmly, 
guiding him. Unseen figures were crowding 
round him, blocking his way. He was push- 
ing through them, free of them. He was 
fumbling with the knob of a door that he 
could not see, throwing his weight against 
it. The door gave. He stumbled through 
a narrow passage, curving and dark, and 
down endless stairs. He found himself at 
last in a tiny square of-hallway, alone with 
the girl. 

“Wait,” she whispered. She stood peer- 
ing into the street through a murky pane 
of glass in a narrow door. Mr. Goode 
leaned against a wall which he could not 
see and waited, quite breathless but very 
happy. 

Far above and behind him he heard 
strange sounds which grew every minute 
more confused and fainter. Sounds of a 
raid—his raid. They were music in his ears 
and he listened, enthralled. Then sud- 
denly he ceased to listen. They no longer 
concerned him. He forgot them. 

For here in this rather unpleasant place, 
which smelled so strongly of hops and cab- 
bage and was so dark, a great light had 
broken upon him. Suddenly, just like that. 
For a moment it dazzled his eyes, stunned 
him. Then Mr. Goode groped through the 
dark toward the girl. She turned and faced 
him, trembling, her breath coming fast. 

“The car,’ she gasped. “It’s gone. Two 
men—policemen—were in it!”’ 

Mr. Goode hardly heard her. Behind 
him a door slammed, unsteady footsteps 
pounded down the stairs. He was aware 
of this dimly. The girl caught his arm and 
drew him toward the door, but Mr. Goode 
stood still. 

“T know who you are!’’ he cried. “I 
know ——” 

Mr. Goode did not finish the sentence. 
Something heavy and hard struck his head. 
The pain annoyed him a little, the inter- 
ruption greatly. He swung round angrily. 
He could not see what it was. It struck 
again, harder, and Mr. Goode saw for the 
moment nothing more. 


Mr. Cyrus Bridges Goode sat up. 
curly maple four poster which had 
lengthened two inches to contain }| 
feet of height, and lay down agai 
ruptly. Except for his chrysanthem| 
was dressed as he had dressed himselj} 
he left it, but a competent banda, 
circled his head, and his head ach 
was, however, quite clear. He had :) 
understood that when knocked on ¢h | 
and coming to you inquired where you; 
But he knew at once where he was an, 
and who else was there. 

“Come here,”’ he called, and in his 
though it spoke only those two | 
there was a new ring of authority, | 

In the immaculate kitchenette whi 
been sacred to Manners, there were {; 
of someone moving about more } 
more quickly than Manners. The }} 
stopped. Light footsteps moved {; 
him and stopped by his bed. j 

‘“Who bumped me off?” Mr, } 
asked indifferently. . | 

“‘Joe’s cousin. He was drunk aj/ 
were in his way. Joe was sorry. He | 
me bring you here. He’s gone. T’mg| 

“One moment,” said Mr. Goode. §; 
luxuriously he turned his head and |} 
his eyes and looked at the girl besic} 
Her little figure, though still slim ay) 
in the smart green frock, drooped for} 
There was no makeup now on the} 
pale face. It was flushed the fainte | 
and the lips were the red of a rosebui j 
rose. The golden eyes met his eyes bi 
but there was a glint of tears in the! 

“You spoke of something you wil! 
tell me. May I suggest that you | 
now?” } 

“‘T can tell you in few words.” H¢; 
broke, she choked down a sob, cod 
bravely, “‘I am a fake, a cheat, a tl/ 

“More detail,” prompted Mr. Gi| 

“T stole your day, your perfect da| 
wanted to pick up a stranger, I || 
one—a hard-boiled-egg flapper. I 
one; and I have tried all day to act]: 
and make you think I was one.” 

“You gave a good performance| 
Goode said kindly. 

“The hair cut helped. When I | 
day off I felt reckless and thought ! 
one; I hate it. I shall wear a switi| 
my hair grows out. I was a social se’ 
once, and learned about shops and } 
rants. That helped too.” 

“An authentic flapper could not!’ 
cepted gifts more calmly.” She t} 
package on the bed. f 

“T paid for the clothes. There; 
spring reduction sale and I knoy} 
in the misses’ department. a 
money. All of it. The watch too. 
broke that bottle on purpose. Thei\ 
drank was my tonic, with not eye! 
cent of alcohol. One cocktail woul / 
me. When I try tosmoke, I cough. § 
saw the inside of a night club or e! 
outside of a road house. If a stran) 
carried me off in a car, I should jum} 
scream. And—and—I shall give ? 
job tomorrow.” : 

(Continued on Page 187) 
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(ontinued from Page 184) 

,rou will have to do that,” Mr. 
‘id absently. ‘‘Go on, please.” 
yranted to play all day, to do wild 
veked things. You have not.” 
»acar,” Mr. Goode said modestly, 


pride. ‘‘I was caught in a raid, in 
tof doubtful repute.” The girl 
ynly. 


}sh Joe’s is a boarding house. [eat 
sry night because I get cheaper 
; way, and credit when I’m broke. 
sie restaurant without a license, so 
»ful whom he lets in. But it is 
sie enough—too respectable.” 

, strange, tense faces there,” Mr. 
yid a little wistfully. “They 

” 


rry. The food is awful.” 

ou stage the raid?”’ 

s wasnoraid. Joe got behind with 
alt and his gas was cut off. It al- 
,nce a month, and they always get 
‘id scream. They are Spanish, you 


ste see,’ Mr. Goode said rather 
\nd the car? The policemen?”’ 
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“They would not arrest you, even if 
they could find you; though they did scare 
me when I saw them first; policemen al- 
ways do. You see, you did not steal the 
car. You borrowed it. She bought it yes- 
terday and drove it to your office to show 
you after you had gone. I saw it and 
talked to her.” 

“Her? Who?” Mr. Goode asked un- 
grammatically. 

“Your aunt, Amanda Henkendyke.” 

Mr. Goode was silent for a minute, rather 
a long one. Some illusions were shattered. 
He did not cherish them now, but all day he 
had cherished them, and even now he felt a 
pang at losing them. It was a little pang, a 
pin prick. It passed. Stolen cars, raids; 
what were they, after all, but crude pas- 
times, childish fancies? They did not com- 
pare with the thing which he was now about 
to do. 

It meant social peril, perhaps social sui- 
cide; a break, final perhaps, with all the 
Dowlings and most of the Henkendykes; a 
place in the headlines, where no Goode, no 
Henkendyke had ever figured before. All 
that it meant he could not yet foresee. But 
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it met his every need; it completed his day, 
his life. For it was beyond a doubt the 
worst, the wildest thing that he, Mr. Cyrus 
Bridges Goode, could do. 

“You said, if I quote you correctly, that 
you were a fake, a cheat, a thief?’ he asked. 
The girl nodded childishly. 

““Your description is adequate,” he con- 
tinued deliberately, ‘‘but incomplete. Per- 
mit me to supplement it. I do not remem- 
ber your name; I could never remember it. 
But I have been, as I realize now, since the 
first day we met, in love with you. It upset 
me, threw me into confusion; explains, in- 
deed, my unprecedented conduct today, 
though that is beside the question. 

“You are, or were, my stenographer. 
And you are the girl who tomorrow is going 
to marry me.” 

There was another silence, a longer one. 
When Mr. Goode spoke again, it was with 
some difficulty, for a mist of hair, gold as 
the plaits of a princess in a German fairy 
tale, clouded his speech, but he spoke quite 
firmly. 

“The perfect end of a perfect day,” he 
said. 


BIG ONES, GOOD ONES 


I change. Surprisingly the senator 
« in Cody & Erwin’s customers’ 
‘nm the stock market was yet in the 
cits Monday morning opening and 
é1 privacy for speech with the star 
jtomers’ men. When that was pro- 
said briskly: 

cart, I’m going to give you a chance 
. ttle business for me. It is some- 
jcial, but you’ve been begging for 
Gunity to show what you can do, so 
; And if you put it through to my 
con, !’ll think you are good enough 
sne of my business regularly in the 
uy 


jandle it for you, whatever it is, 
; promised Taggart, hiding his 


at! Now this is what I want: I am 
id in a little company called the 
jvelopment Corporation. Younever 
cit.” 
asiness getter smiled comfortably, 
', “Oh, yes, senator, I know the 
mmpany.” He met Hammond’s 
yh a grin of superiority and added, 
ad irrigation proposition. They’re 
sor oil.’’ 
1ond’s astonishment was obvious. 
ow do you know that?” 
ert said quite seriously, “‘I’m pretty 
irmed, senator. I keep myself 
_A man in my position has to. 
why I get the kind of business I 
» I keep my eyes and ears open and 
vhings, senator.” 
remarkable,’ commented Ham- 
“You have more interest in your 
tan most men. Taggart, I want to 
<my holdings of Pinto stock. I 
\wnt anyone to know that I am try- 
ly it, and naturally I don’t want to 
Qrice up. I am putting this in your 
scause no one will suspect that you 
ig for me.”’ 
rt nodded understandingly. 
know, I suppose, that there’s no 
for Pinto. It isn’t known at all. 
/re only nine holders of the fifty 
Shares now outstanding. I am 

the nine. Seven of the others are 
“My acquaintance and one is a 
Ruggles, who owns 
itive hundred shares which she in- 
tely. Keep her in mind, because 
she may be induced to sell. In fact, 
a month or two ago to find a bid 
of her stock through her brokers, 
m&Co. Do you know the Bover- 
n? _Of course you do. Well, you 
egin by trying them. The seven 
lders own larger amounts. They 
Bod not be inclined to sell some. 
‘for you to find out. I’ll send you 
imes and addresses.” 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Taggart asked, “How much stock do you 
want me to buy, senator, and what’s the 
price?’”’ 

“T’}] take all I can get up to thirty dollars 
ashare. I may have to pay more, but for 
the present that is my limit. The stock 
isn’t worth that, but I want to clean up 
whatever is to be had before I go South. 
The faster you work, the better I’ll like it. 
To tell you the truth, Taggart, I don’t be- 
lieve you'll be able to pick up very much. 
A few hundred shares, perhaps, but no 
great amount unless Mrs. Ruggles sells 
hers, and she probably will want more than 
30.” 

Taggart thought of what might be done 
by Eddie Garber’s steering and said confi- 
dently, “Leave it to me, senator. I may 
surprise you.” 

“‘T hope you do.” 

Hammond produced a book of check 
forms and demanded a pen. 

“T shall pay you for the stock as you buy 
it,” he said. ‘‘I don’t expect you to carry 
it on margin, and I’ll put myself on your 
books now. Here’s five thousand.” 

Taggart concealed his relief and lied 
cheerfully: ‘“‘That isn’t necessary, senator. 
That could wait until I report a purchase to 
you.” 

Hammond said, ‘But I insist. Put it to 
my credit. It will cover the cost of all the 
stock you are likely to get before I see you 
again. I am going to Boston this afternoon 
and will be here again on Wednesday.” 

They emerged from the tiny cubicle 
where they had been talking and were con- 
fronted by one who was fat and scant of 
breath and who looked from Taggart to the 
senator inquiringly. 

“Oh, Mr. Cody,” said the business get- 
ter, beaming, “‘meet Senator Hammond. 
Of course you’ve heard of Senator Phil 
Hammond. The senator has just opened an 
account with me.’’ He waved the check. 

The senior partner extended a cordial 
hand and puffed, smiling, “I suppose you 
mean with Cody & Erwin.” 

Taggart laughed “Oh, certainly” un- 
mirthfully, and Hammond said, “ Mr. Tag- 
gart has been very courteous, Mr. Cody, 
and it is a pleasure to give him an account 
when he is associated with a house of such 
high reputation as yours.” 

Later, when the customers’ man was 
driving home the high importance of his ac- 
quisition of business from such a big one, 
such a good one, as Phil Hammond, and ex- 
plaining that first order Hammond had 
given him for execution, the senior partner 
prodded him openly. 

“Just keep in mind what the senator 
said,’’ Cody wheezed. ‘‘ You are able to get 
accounts like that because of the standing 
and character of this firm. The business is 


given to Cody & Erwin, and not to Tag- 
gart.”’ 


The business getter’s swollen ego was in- | 


stantly truculent. 

“That may have something to do with it, 
Mr. Cody,” he said, “‘but Phil Hammond 
didn’t come here because he heard of the 
firm’s reputation. He came because I went 
after him and brought him in. I’ve been 
working on him for months—keeping after 
him uptown and down, and at my own ex- 
pense. I got a friend of mine to introduce 
me and I landed him because I made him 
believe in me. I consider Hammond’s ac- 
count as being mine personally. If the firm 
doesn’t want it on that basis, I’d like to be 
told so now.” 

Cody & Erwin’s second in command in- 
terposed hastily to save the situation. 
“You don’t understand what Mr. Cody 
means,” said Erwin. ‘‘Of course Hammond 
is your account. All the credit goes to you 
and no one wants to interfere. Now go 
ahead and make it a good account. But get 


him to pay in full for that Pinto, or what- | 


ever it is. Even for Hammond, we can’t 
carry stuff like that unpaid for.” 

When Taggart had gone away, the part- 
ners regarded each other unsmiling. 
“Some day ” said Cody. 
“But not today,” said Erwin. 
your temper. 
valuable. We don’t want to risk losing it 
when the account hasn’t been on the books 
an hour. Now it’s our job, yours and mine, 
to get close to Hammond personally before 

this Taggart person blows up.” 

Exulting in his victory and thrilling with 
his new sense of participation in the secret 
doings of one of the big ones, Taggart made 
haste with what he had to do. 
see quite clearly just what Phil Hammond 
was doing, and why. Eddie Garber had 
been right, after all, and of course Ham- 


“Keep 


mond knew, even better than Eddie Garber | 


knew, that those telegrams from the West 
had made new values for Pinto company 
shares. 

It was all plain enough. Hammond, 
knowing, was out to scoop up cheap stock 
from the other holders before they got the 
news. Probably the man Offerman was 
holding back the news to give Hammond 
time. Doubtless Offerman was in on the 
play. For a moment Taggart considered 
the possibility of getting in himself—of 
buying a little Pinto stock on his own ac- 
count before buying any for: Hammond. 
But that would need money in greater 
amount than he could manage, and it 
would be dangerous anyhow. Someone, 
snooping, might suspect and talk. He gave 
up the notion and reached for the tele- 
phone, calling Boverton & Co. 

(Continued on Page 189) 


Hammond’s business is too | 


He could | 


| Just get a bottle of * 
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Lift Right Off 


on a touchy 


’ Breézone’’ 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


Drop a little * 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard- skin”’ calluses on bottom of feet. 
“Freezone”’ at any 
drug store, anywhere 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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10 Days’ F REE Trial in 
Your Own Home 


A compact metal and woodworking outfit for me- 
chanics, householders and “handy” men. Driven 
by the famous Speed Way motor which is easily 
detached, giving you a Portable Electric Drill. 
Tools quickly interchangeable. 


Motor Driven—Saw, Lathe, Grinder, 
Buffer, Cleaner, Drill 


We ship it to you for 10 days’ free trial. Use these six 
motor driven tools and satisfy yourself that they are 
all we claim and more. Attaches to any lamp socket. 
All packed under pressed steel case (No. 22 above) 
with lathe bolted to platform. 


Check the Numbers on the Photograph 


1. Lathe Bed 9, Gouge Chisel 17. 4-in. Wire Brush 
2. Tool Rest 10. Universal W rench 18. Tool Case 

3. Tail Stock 11. B: 19. Drill Handle 

4. Centers 12.Saw Table 20. Drill Bits 

5. Chuck 13.5-in. CircularSaw 21. Nut and Washer 
6.Spur Center 14. 2-in. Wheel 22. Steel Cover 


7. Face Plate 15. Arborand Flanges 23. The Well Known 
8. Parting Tool 16. Cloth Buffer Speed Way Motor 


Only $10 Down, Easy Payments 
Five woe after receipt you can have the Chips flying. 
Pay as youenjoyit. Usethe Shop for pleasure or profit. 
Free Job Sheets 
We furnish free, Job Sheets explaining just how to 
make Furniture, Birdhouse, Toys, Trellis, etc. You 
can do Radio jobs; polish auto and golf clubs; and 
endless other things. 
Write Today For Full Information 

Every tool in the ‘‘Shop” is high grade, for regular work, 
A money maker for the small job man. Write today. 


Electro-Magnetic Tool Company 
1830S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, Ill. (Adjoining Chicago) 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TOOL CO. | 
Dept. 15. 1830 So, 52nd Ave., CICERO, ILL. | 
Dear Sirs: Please send me full particulars about 10- | 
I 
! 


day free trial on Speed Way Shop Model 260. 
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to a prospect means a sale 


Because—the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner brings 
the intensely hot, blue flame in direct, wide-spread 
contact with utensil or oven, giving quick, uniform 
results. 


Because—the Lorain Burner is designed so simply 
and built so sturdily that it won’t get out of order. 


Because—the unique construction prevents wick- 
sticking. 


Because—there are no complicated adjustments 
to be made. A patented wick-stop halts wick at 


LO 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


~ . 


THE 


Se That Goes With Selling the Best 


HE merchant who sells the best, takes justifiable pride in recommending Oil Cook 
Stoves with Lorain High Speed Burners. He knows that a thorough demonstration 
and that, once sold, there will be no complaints— 


correct lighting-point. Without further adjust- 
ment, the Burner is then ready for continuous 
work. 

Because—re-wicking is easy. You can slip a new 
wick into place in a jiffy. Lorain wicks last for 
months. 

Because—Inner Combustion Tubes do not burn 
out. Read the Guarantee. They are made of 
“Vesuvius Metal” which is not affected by heat 
and they’re tapered to keep “boil-overs” from 
reaching the wicks. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


F GAS is available you’ll find no 

cooking appliance to compare with 
Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red Wheel 
gives you a choice of any measured 
and controlled oven heat for any 
kind of oven cooking or baking. 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 
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HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 


QuicklyTh eBoils 


——— 


VIONSTRATION === 


IN OPERATION 


GUARANTEE 


Should the inner combustion tube of the 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner burn out 
within 10 years from date of purchase, 
replacement will be made free of charge. 


| 

Many famous makes of Oil t¢ 
Stoves are now equipped wit! 
Lorain High Speed Oil Bu? 
including: | 
Quick Meal—Quick Meal Stov/ 
Div., St. Louis, Mo. 


Clark Jewel—George M. Cla 
Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
y 


Dangler—Dangler Stove Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio { 


. ‘ 
Direct Action—National ¢ 
Company Div., Lorain, Ohio. 


New Process—New Process i 
Co. Div. Cleveland, Ohio | 
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(yntinued from Page 187) 
@overton office, Taggart located 
fson, who admitted interest in a 
Fito Development shares and who 
oifully rebuffed a suggestion that 
fe dollars a share would be a 
pee. He considered thirty dollars 
-, mark, to which theory Taggart 
cption. 
eth Anderson said, ‘‘The truth is, 
’e got a hundred Pinto here to be 
3, That’s the limit and I can’t 
eighth. If you want it, take it.” 
ike it,” Taggart growled. “One 
jt 28. Got any more?”’ 
‘t that price. Ill sell you a hun- 
Ro? 
tke it at 28.” 
ie. My limit’s 29. And after that 
- hundred to go at 30. It’s ascale 
i see.” 
ike the hundred at 29,” Taggart 
sd I’ll take more at that, but I 
jr up for the stock. Get hold of 
jomer and tell him you’ve got a 
» See if he won’t come down.” 
yon said, “I’ll dothat. I’lllet you 
‘eanwhile I’ve sold Cody & Erwin 
"1 Pinto Development at 28 and a 
at 29. Is that right? We’ll make 
iecrrow.” 
i following day Anderson reported 
,oreach his customer, and Taggart 
io do nothing more until he saw 
d again. 
‘he senator appeared and was told 
3 been done he was only moderately 
tl 
junderstand that Boverton & Co. 
undred to sell at 30?” he asked. 
. Don’t wait. Take that and bid 
But don’t go over 30 


ght, was it? I’msorry. I 
thousand more now. That will 
eredit with you again.” 
ingly, Taggart bought a third 
jshare lot of Pinto Development 
terton & Co., paying 30 for it; and 
t afternoon Anderson was able to 
1 additional two hundred shares at 
i price. Hammond came in on the 
1 day and showed satisfaction. 
i: better,’ he said. ‘“‘That’s five 
in all. But you need more money 
.’ The ever-ready check book 
another five thousand dollars. 
Jaggart, keep after the stock. Take 
is to be had at 30 or better. I 
iz to run down to Atlantic City 
eek-end. I’ll be at the Blenmore. 
e if you do anything or if you need 
mey.’”” 
ours later Hammond telephoned 
from the Pennsylvania Station 
5 he said, he was about to board an 
* City train. 
‘just been to the offices of the Pinto 
7,’ he said. “‘The transfer books 
tat it is Ruggles’ stock that you’ve 
frying. That probably means two 
11.shares more will be for sale soon 
iprice. Keep your eyes open for it. 
want that stock to get away from 
(’m depending on you to get it.” 
»nator’s call was followed promptly 
i from Eddie Garber, who said 
j 
sn, Buck! Forget tryin’ to be 
nd get busy. They got the oil, see? 
i" it! Nobody knows yet, only Of- 
land Hammond. Hammond was in 
\ttle while ago. He knows, but the 
(t. Buck, it’s a pipe. I’ll give you 
“1s of these guys and you can con 
' them into sellin’ us some cheap 
Ne can make a killin’, Buck. Only, 
(to work fast.”’ 
aut said, “Eddie, do you know a 
ggles?” 
is a crab,” Garber snapped. ‘‘You 
0 nothin’ with her. Tell her you 
‘ buy stock and she’d hold on to hers 
I was glued to it. She’s Hard Annie, 
ime, Forget it! Try the other guys, 
ll slip down tomorrow and tell you 
‘mes, I can’t do it over the phone.” 


THE SATURDAY 


But Eddie Garber did not keep the prom- 
ise, and Friday passed without incident 
having to do with Pinto Development 
affairs. 

Saturday morning, however, brought 
Taggart a brisk call from Anderson, who 
said, “About that Pinto, Cody ——” 

“You are talking to Mr. Taggart,” said 
the customers’ man stiffly. 

“All right, Mr. Taggart. I can sell you 
two thousand Pinto at 30, all or none, for 
immediate acceptance. Do you want it?”’ 

Taggart gulped and stammered, “‘ Well— 
now—I don’t know. You'll have to give 
me a little time.” 

“How much time do you want?” 

“My customer is out of town,” Taggart 
explained. “‘I’ll have to get him on the 
phone.” 

“This order is only good for today,” said 
Anderson, “‘and today ends at twelve 
o’clock.”’ 

“Give me the offer firm until 11:45 and 
I’ll see what I can do.” 

“All right. You’ve got it. 
hear from you by that time, it’s off.” 

The time was all but gone when Taggart 
reached Hammond at his Atlantic City 
hotel. 


“Don’t miss it! Buy it! That’s Mrs. Rug- 
gles’ stock of course. I thought I’d have to 
pay more (for it. Don’t let it wait until 
Monday. Take it today. 
back to New York on Monday and I’ll be 


in your office shortly after noon. I'll give | 


you a check then for whatever I owe you.” 
And without delay Taggart confirmed 
with Boverton & Co. the purchase of two 


If I don’t | 


“Buy it!” ordered the senator brusquely. 


I shall motor | 


thousand shares of Pinto Development | 
Corporation stock at thirty dollars a share. | 


His Sunday was spent pleasantly in con- 
templation of what he would say to Cody 


and to Erwin and to the junior partners, | 


and to the little highbrow customers’ men, 
when it became apparent that he had per- 


manently acquired a Phil Hammond ac- | 


count. 

It was high time, he thought, for another 
salary increase. 

Yet Monday morning brought petty an- 
noyances. 
margin clerk leaned against Taggart’s desk 


An irreverent and sharp-nosed | 


and said, ‘“‘That two thousand Pinto stuff | 


has come in for Hammond. We’ve paid for 
it. Is he going to pay us for it today?” 
“Certainly he’s going to pay for it,” Tag- 
gart barked. 
Yeh? 
“When?” 


. . | 
queried the irreverent one. | 


“Boy,” snarled Taggart, ‘‘go away from | 


here. IJ’ll attend to my customers. Don’t 
you worry about them. They’re good, my 
customers are. 
ence with my business.”’ 

“Yeh?” said the clerk. ‘‘ Well, it’s your 
business to get sixty thousand in from this 
bird Hammond today, and it’s my business 
to speak a piece about it right out loud if 
you don’t.” 

Later there were further anger-producing 


I don’t want any interfer- 


inquiries, and Senator Phil Hammond did | 


not present himself in the offices of Cody & 
Erwin all that day. 


Taggart sought Erwin, saying, “He ex- | 


pected to leave Atlantic City in a motor 
this morning. We’ve phoned the Blenmore 
and he isn’t there. He hasn’t reached his 
New York hotel yet. Probably the motor 
broke down.” 


Erwin said, ‘‘They have telephones all | 


over New Jersey.” 


Taggart suggested confidently, ‘‘Prob- | 


ably he’s mailed us a check.”’ 

Yet the next morning’s mail contained 
neither check nor letter signed Hammond, 
and Erwin pointed out that fact to his cus- 
tomers’ man. 

““We want something like sixty thousand 
from him,” Erwin said. ‘You told us it 
would be here yesterday. Now what about 
today?”’ 

Taggart protested, “‘ You know who Phil 
Hammond is. You can’t pound a man like 
that and expect to keep his business. He’s 
been ahead of time with all the money 
needed up to this, hasn’t he? You can gam- 
ble he’ll be in with a check today.” 
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LACK, wasteful smoke that pours from 
your chimney is a thief of heat! It is rich 
in carbon and gas—valuable heat units 

that should be used. Why not stop this needless 

waste —save 20% to 30% on coal bills—and help 
rid the community of the smoke nuisance? It’s easy 


when you install the SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnace. 


SUPER-SMOKELESS 


WARM AIR FURNACES 


These truly remarkable furnaces—using a patented built-in 
device — actually burn their own smoke, consume all the 
gases driven from the fuel—increase the available heat — 
and cut fuel costs. These results are made possible by the 
special smoke-burning device that injects plenty of heated 
air into the fire chamber at exactly the right point to ignite 
all smoke and gases rising from the fire bed. 


This Bunsen Burner principle of complete combustion is 
precisely the same as the smoke-burning principle responsi- 
ble for the unqualified success of our famous SUPER- 


SMOKELESS Boilers. 


Burn Any Grade of Fuel 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Warm-Air Furnaces burn all grades of hard and 
soft coal, coke, oil and other fuels. They assure a clean furnace, clean 
flues—and fuel burnt to a fine ash. They effect positive savings not only 
by the use of lower grades of fuel—but in the amount used. 

There is a Utica SUPER-SMOKELESS dealer in your community. See 
him today for a demonstration or write us direct for full details. 


me UTICA HEATER COMPANY J 


y “Pioneers in Smokeless Combustion™ 


UTiIicAyN- ¥. 


Makers, for 45 years, of SUPERIOR Furnaces and other high-grade heating equipment; 
Originators of the famous 
Utica Imperial SUPER- 
SMOKELESS Boilers 
which are burning soft 
coal SMOKELESSLY 
in thousands of apart- 
ments, residences, banks, 
schools, churches and 
commercial, industrial 

and public build- 

ings throughout 
the country. 
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“THE SMILE THAT JAMES MADE" 
Your face 


deserves a good 
Shave 


Don’t abuse your facewithdull 
blades when you can always 
enjoy cool, delightful shaves 
by stropping your blades 
with the James Stropper. 


This remarkable invention 
polishes and frictions the 
original bevel of your blade 
accurately, as the stropping 
machines used by the blade 
maker. No skill needed. So 
simple a child can do it. 


Your dealer has models for Gillette, Gem, 
Ever-ready, Enders, Autostrop and Durham 
Duplex blades, price $2.00. If he cannot 
supply you write to— 


Dudley Freeman Co. 
207. South St., Boston, Mass. 


Che lames 


Sharpens Your Blades, 


For all around 
service-on any ca! 


‘When I want to tighten or loosen any- 
thing on my Packard, my first thought is 
the Crescent Wrench which I have added 
to my outfit. It seems to fit almost any 
nut or bolt on the car,”’ says Mr. Walter 
Brown of Buffalo, N. Y. 


019, the new nine-inch, large-capacity 
Crescent Wrench at 75c, and Crescent 
MoToR KiT pliers at 50c, are 
a good automotive combi- 
nation. 


Hardware and accessory 
stores have them. 


CRESCENT TOOL CoO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Originators of the Crescent 
Wrench 


= Crescent Tool Co. 
La 211 Harrison Street 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
ae Gentlemen: 
Please send me your free booklet on 
preventing squeaks and rattles. 


THE SATURDAY 


Erwin said tersely, ‘Sixty thousand’s a 
lot of money. I want it here today.” 

“Tf I get after him and tell him you're so 
anxious, he’ll get hot,’ Taggart argued. 
“That'll kill his business, and I won’t stand 
for that. I can’t afford to lose my cus- 
tomers, Mr. Erwin. I get big ones, I do—big 
ones and good ones. I can place my ac- 
counts—Hammond’s and the rest—with 
any house in the Street on twenty-four 
hours’ notice. I’ll do that before I lose 
them. Anybody would carry that Pinto 
unpaid for a day or two on the chance of 
getting Phil Hammond’s account.” 

“Taggart,” said Erwin, “ Phil Hammond 
owes us sixty thousand, and all I’ve got 
against it is a lot of unknown stock that 
can’t be borrowed on and that has no mar- 
ket whatever. I don’t want that kind of 
business from Hammond or anybody else.”’ 

“All right,” Taggart bluffed, “Ill tell 
him you think he’s going to walk out and 
leave you that way. Is that what you want 
me to do?” 

Erwin snapped, “‘You can tell him I 
want him to pay for that Pinto stock today. 
Put it that way. I want it paidfor. And 
you can tell him that if he chooses to take 
it somewhere else to be paid for, he’s wel- 
come to take you with it.” 

Through the red of his ire George Tag- 
gart saw the wisdom of action. 

He dialed the telephone number of the 
Pinto office as Eddie Garber had given it 
to him. 

He asked for Garber and a cheery voice 
said, ‘‘None of them ain’t been here today 
or yesterday either.” 

He felt his collar bind as he demanded, 
“What d’you mean? Is this the Pinto 
company?” 

“Sure! This is the Pinto, and every- 
thing. We got a million of ’em here. Desk 
room, y'know. None of the Pinto crowd 
was here yesterday or today yet.” 

“Not even Garber?” 

“Not even that swell gen’leman,”’ said 
the lady sweetly. ‘“‘I guess you’re outa 
luck, dearie. They fly sudden, them birds.” 

Taggart pushed back his telephone and 
looked up to find Erwin standing over him. 
He could manage no more than a weak 
smile. 

“Have you found Hammond?” Erwin 
asked. 

“No; but I know he'll be in.” . 

“Come back and talk to Mr. Cody.”’ 

They found Cody engaged with his tele- 
phone and heard him say, ‘‘Thanks, old 
man. That’s the information I wanted. 
Thanks.” 

He crashed the receiver into its fork and 
sat for a time blinking at them, breathing 
noisily. At last he said: 

“JT thought Calhoun, Connor & Co. 
would probably know about Hammond, so 
I called up Henry Connor and asked where 
I’d be likely to find him. He couldn’t re- 
member the name of the place, but it’s a 
private madhouse. Phil Hammond was 
put away quietly by his family nine months 
ago. He’s paralyzed and hopelessly in- 
sane.” 

Erwin stood with clenched fists, glaring 
at the star of his business getters while 
Cody reached again for the telephone and 
wheezed, ‘“‘Get me the District Attorney’s 
office.” 


Michael Ross, detective sergeant, de- 
tailed to the district attorney’s office, re- 
quired no more than forty-eight hours to 
fit the pieces together and present a com- 
plete picture. He sat facing the others in 
Wilson Cody’s private room, while Cody 
panted industriously and Erwin scowled 
and two dapper lesser partners preserved 
becoming gravity. Young Anderson, of 
Boverton & Co., was there, too, and George 
Taggart was hunched in a corner chair, 
frightened and defiant. 

“It was pretty smooth,” said Ross. 
“Pretty well done. But at that’’—his eyes 
sneered at Taggart—‘“‘at that, they had it 
pretty soft. Of course, we knew, as soon as 
we heard you name Hammond, that it was 
Gus Sprague’s job, He’s pulled off some- 
thing like that before, only not so big. He 
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looks a good deal like Phil Hammond used 
to look—enough to get by with babies who 
go blind when they think they’re shaking 
hands with a big one.”’ 

The senior partner wheezed, “‘ Exactly,” 
and laboriously shifted himself to scowl at 
Taggart. 

“Big Gus Sprague knows this Wall 
Street game like a book,”’ continued the de- 
tective. “‘He used torun a bucket shop and 
he did a stretch in Leavenworth for selling 
phony copper-mine stock. After that he 
made a play with a fake oil company, but 
the P. O. people got busy and he quit before 
they could get anything on him. That was 
more than a year ago and he’s been laying 
up somewhere until now. 

“And this Garber—Nifty Eddie, they 
call him—he’s wise to the stock game too.” 
Again the sneering eyes sought Taggart. 
“You know that, don’t you?” 

Taggart growled, ‘‘I told you that’s how 
I know him. He and I worked together in 
an office downtown here five or six years 
ago.” 

“Yeh,” said Ross, “‘and some people 
might think you’ve been working together 
since then.”’ 

“T won’t stand for that!” cried Taggart. 
“You can’t scare me.” 

“You're scared already,’’ said the detec- 
tive grimly. “If this story goes to the 
grand jury, it’ll be like I’m telling it. 

“You see, gentlemen, Gus Sprague 
started this play more than two months 
ago. He was well fixed with money and he 
opened two bank accounts uptown. One 
was in the name of Oscar Ruggles and the 
other was P. P. Hammond. They were 
small banks he used, and I think both of 
them thought he was a bootlegger. Some 
of the little banks are hungry for that kind 
of business now and they don’t ask too 
many questions. Anyhow, Sprague kept 
swapping big checks between the two banks 
and got them both used to that kind of 
thing. Then he tells one bank that he wants 
to know a nice, trusty, first-class stock- 
broker and the bank sends him to Bover- 
ton & Co.” 

“Yes,’’ imterrupted young Anderson, 
“he came to us as Ruggles, with a letter 
of introduction from the Nth Street Bank. 
He bought five thousand Liberty Bonds 
and paid for them and let them stay with 
us. A little later he brought in five hundred 
shares of this Pinto stock and asked us to 
get him a bid for it. We tried, but we 
couldn’t find anyone who had ever heard 
of it. That didn’t seem to surprise him, and 
he left the stock, with orders to sell a hun- 
dred at 28, a hundred at 29 and a hundred 
at 30 if anybody came along and wanted it. 
He said somebody would be sure to want it 
after a while. About that time he took his 
Liberty Bonds away.” 

“Sure,” said Ross. ‘‘That fixed him all 
right with you. Then Nifty Garber and him 
stages the Hammond play in this office and 
Taggart knows right away that this is the 
big Phil Hammond himself and nobody 
else. It was safe enough, see? If Taggart 
or anybody here happened to know about 
Phil Hammond being bughouse and buried, 
Eddie would have said he had made a mis- 
take, as they looked so much alike.” 

“Taggart told us he had been in contact 
with Hammond for months,” said Erwin 
venomously. 

Ross laughed. “Sure! That made it 
look better to you. It’s regular salesman 
stuff.” 

Taggart, red-faced, said nothing,.and the 
detective went on: 

“After that, Sprague flashes a check on 
you and you use the money to buy his own 
Pinto stock from the Boverton firm. You 
pay it to Boverton, and Boverton pays 
it out to Sprague, and he hands it back to 
you and tells you to do it all over again. 
Ring-around-a-rosy, see? Three times at 
five thousand a clip and Sprague’s always 
getting his money back. So everybody’s 
happy and the big fellow is all set for the 
big job. 

“‘Garber plants a story about oil on Tag- 
gart so it will look all right for Sprague— 
Hammond—to be in a hurry to buy a lot 
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of stock. Then Sprague—he’s R,, 
now—works in a fancy stunt by y, 
woman. I don’t know yet who she we} 
he takes her down to Mr. Andergo} 
says she’s Mrs. Ruggles, who has two| 
sand shares of Pinto that she'll sel] g 
dollars a share if she can get that fo 
it right away. So Mr. Anderson say} 
see what he can do. That was Friday | 
noon. | 
“Then Sprague beats it down to Aj} 
City so’s to be there when Taggart oj 
and to tell him to grab the two the! 
Pinto quick. That was Saturday. M, 
morning he’s back in New York and | 
the woman down to get the money { : 
two thousand shares. You’ye alread 
Boverton for the stock, so she gets a | 
Then she gets suspicious and aets y); 
won’t take a plain check because it, 
not be good. So to stop her from tall; 
loud they send out and have the che, 
tified for her. Then the pair of them| 
uptown and get the check cashed | 
Nth Street Bank, where it’s know); 
Ruggles has been doing business “st 
verton & Co. And that’s all. | 
“T hate to tell you, but it looks | 
clean get-away. Maybe we'll get ’e| 
maybe we won’t. If you’ve got ca 
cial kind of insurance that covers thin | 
this, you might get your money ba) 
you haven’t—well, I don’t know.” | 
The silence that fell was marred 0 
the asthmatic performance of the | 
partner. | 
Then young Anderson took his | 
saying, “‘ Very sorry about this, gent} 
It’s most unfortunate. Can’t help 
some responsibility for ourselves, alt) 
I don’t see just how ——” 
Erwin said, “‘I’m afraid you'll beh} 
from our lawyers.” | 
And Anderson, grinning, replied, || 
any time ——” 
Ross said, ‘‘ Well, good day, gent 
Everything possible is being done. | 
you know what turns up.” \ 
When he had gone, no one spok | 
Cody began. ‘‘It’s a stiff price to | 
misplaced confidence.” i 
Taggart roused himself and spoke, 
and whining a little. 
“T suppose that means me,” hi 
“but why put all the blame on me| 
met Hammond. You told me it | 
firm’s standing and not me that b 
his business in. You told me to go 
and make it a good account. You | 
object to buying Pinto for him un| 
last lot wasn’t paid for. His accou| 


satisfactory to you until then.” | 


“You led us into a swindle,” said 
“It has cost us sixty thousand ‘ 
That is the sum—sixty thousand (| 
That is what makes this important. | 

“Don’t think I don’t understani) 
Mr. Cody,” said Taggart, squari| 
shoulders. “‘And I feel my respons! 
I’m going to make that up, Mr. Cod} 
a great deal of money, I know. But 
next year I’m going to give you b} 
that will more than make it up.” 

“‘Tmpossible!’’ exclaimed Erwin. k 
sense!’’ 

“No, it isn’t nonsense,” Taggé 
clared. ‘I can see where the comm} 
are coming from. I am working on {| 
counts now and when I bring them it| 
see what I mean. Two big account 
practically certain of them, and the 
be more. Big ones, Mr. Erwin, good! 

The senior partner said, “You ft 
tain of them?” 

“‘Certain,’”’ repeated Taggart. 
need a little more time.” 

“Well, Mr. Taggart,” wheezed | 
“we certainly expect you to make e 
dinary efforts to make up for thi) 
costly blunder of yours. I’m glad ye! 
something really promising actué) 
hand. What accounts are these, M: 
gart? Who are these big ones—thest 
ones? Accounts of that kind, Mr 
gart—big accounts, good accounts 
swell the commissions—they re oy 
counts we want you men to bring } 
know.” 
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vil?” the politician gasped. 
;the Kaiser to a Frenchman, offer 
yiding to a nauseated voyager, but 
yer suggest boll weevil to a cot- 
pr. That sneaking assassin of King 
-as made all Southerners lose their 
; Methodists fall from grace in ap- 
jjectives, and Baptists pray for 
40 that Mrs. Weevil cannot replen- 
arth. The weevil eats nothing ex- 
son; not leaves or stalks of little 
it only the tiny square, the em- 
cboll, which produces lint. With 
/nstinct Mrs. Weevil pokes her bill 
ivery heart of the planter’s profit, 
1s that square and lays her eggs. 
Jiquish female, more exclusive than 
{Bostonian who declined to bathe 
‘another lady was then using the 
Vrs. Weevil detests to crowd her 
; she deposits one egg in a square, 
its another square for another egg. 
ag a prolific breeder, it doesn’t take 
javil long to fill all the cradles in her 
; A punctured square produces no 
;duces nothing except more boll 
) puncture more squares. 
)litician realized these disagreeable 
ities of Mrs. Weevil, and it made 
pr than Isom in the flying machine 
| manager reported that the fecund 
Jevil had arrived. 
isual tourist might glance at a cot- 
| and think it in prime condition. 
‘evil does not injure the plant; she 
glistening green and healthy, but 
‘The politician’s anxious examina- 
fis crop developed that the plants 
(ped blooming; squares punctured, 
(| and dying. Weevil, weevil ev- 
e@. He and his manager got stam- 
They shouted to the Government 
jent Station at Tallulah for a bug- 
the selfsame wild-eyed dreamer 
{ perpetrated that ghastly joke four 
lfore. 
even less amusing now, when Mr. 
(ist diagnosed an 85 per cent infes- 
.Which signifies in English of one 
| that of every hundred squares 
izevil had bored a hole and laid an 
wighty-five. Tomorrow she would 
\the remaining fifteen. Roughly 
iz—the politician was in a mood for 
iz rough—a hundred thousand dol- 
melted overnight. Something had 
me—done right now. And that’s 
he joke got saddled on another 
/He couldn’t do a thing, couldn’t 
joart with dignity. He was hog-tied 
‘Trop. 


le Evil Ways of the Weevil 


eveevil must be poisoned. But how? 
(rained a deluge. His fields were 
/ Plants grew rank and thick. Im- 
i for any machine on wheels, for a 
ven for a man, to pass between their 
Inder favorable conditions the task 
ining from the ground would require 
i men and twenty mules for more 
iveek when not a single laborer could 
ed. On this mushy soil the job 
ot be doneat all. Then the politician 
‘is holler—a manful how] for help. 

| came from the merry jester. Next 
'¢ Mr. Bugologist arrived in his 
‘sliding over an air road that never 
‘ry. Back and forth across the fields 
», dodging telephone poles, wriggling 
| the stumps, spreading his precious 
iin twelve days that cotton began to 
lagain, put on fresh squares, matured 
1, and eventually yielded a full bale 
‘cre, The joke was on the politician. 
{l enjoys it. 

te course of poisoning operations the 
Jan saw the danger to fliers from 
ned stumps and useless trees, relics of 
ler deadening. These he had cut, the 
‘ind clapboards paying for its cost. 
“8 and turn rows were burned out, 


(Continued from Page 26) 


thickets destroyed to provide a clear field 
for aeroplanes, incidentally removing plague 
spots where millions of weevil hibernate. 
Today. his plantation is tidied up ship- 
shape—all of which began with incredulity. 

Yet this politician was no more of a 
doubting Thomas than the average farmer 
has always been about everything that con- 
cerns the boll weevil. Years ago, when this 
most destructive of all enemies to agricul- 
ture first smuggled herself across the Rio 
Grande, with other undesirable aliens from 
Mexico, Texas farmers hooted at the warn- 
ing that she brought a menace. With fatu- 
ous unanimity they insisted that Mrs. Wee- 
vil would never reach their fields. Any sort 
of boundary, a creek, a county line, a wire 
fence, was relied upon to stop her. It 
didn’t. She would have gone right past 
Verdun. Traveling on her regular schedule 
of forty miles per annum, Mrs. Weevil car- 
ried desolation across Southeastern Texas, 
and pushed forward to the Sabine River. 
On the Louisiana shore embattled farmers 
made their stand, established a shotgun 
quarantine against everything and every- 
body from Texas—everybody except Mrs. 
Weevil, who serenely flew to Louisiana and 
laid her first setting of eggs. Soon she had 
eaten up the Bayou State, while Mississippi 
and Tennessee farmers proclaimed ‘‘She’ll 
never cross the big river.” 


Fighting Bugs With Humbugs 


The Department of Agriculture, how- 
ever, cherished no such delusion. Their 
agents preached and prayed, urging meth- 
ods of prevention that nobody heeded. 
Even when Mrs. Weevil had devoured 
Mississippi and began gnawing at the vitals 
of Alabama, farmers in Georgia and the 
Carolinas still believed that she would 
never, never get to them. Tonight Mrs. 
Weevil is tenting on her old camp ground 
beside the sea. Nothing short of the At- 
lantic could halt her progress and her 
progeny. So that’s that. 

After the era of ruin came the era of 
remedy. Nostrums hailed down from pan- 
icky skies. Desperate farmers grasped at 
any straw, tried everything once, and 
failed, which added to their unfaith. Mean- 
while government experimenters kept on 
plugging and plodding. Frankly, Uncle 
Sam didn’t know what to do, and his 
nephews were pestering him. He adver- 
tised for hints, offered rewards, and the 
postman toted in barrels of suggestions. 
For instance, one inventor suggests that 
the farmer take a pail of soapsuds and paint 
his cotton stalks. Soap is slick; Mrs. 
Weevil, alighting on a well-greased foliage, 
will skid, maybe fall and break her cussed 
neck. Being a notoriously persistent beast, 
she tries and tries again, skidding and slip- 
ping until she’s plum wore out. Violent 
exercise impedes propagation. Thescheme 
had a thousand virtues. 

Another: A certain reputed creature in 
Southern waters is called the water puppy. 
This writer is personally unacquainted 
with puppy, and therefore cannot give an 
authoritative description. According to 
specifications filed by the originator of this 
device, puppy possesses legs, useless now, a 
shriveled relic of what they once had been 
millions of years ago. These legs indicate 
that puppy used to be active on land, an 
insect eater, having lungs to breathe the 
air and feet to chase his prey. The rest is 
simple. Breed up this puppy, Burbank him, 
lengthen his legs, strengthen his lungs, and 
train him to catch Mrs. Weevil. There you 
are! Solved! 

No wonder the farmer got fuddled when 
thousands of sure cures were flung at him. 
All of them cost money, and Mrs. Weevil 
had eaten his money, gobbled up every- 
thing except the taxes and the mortgage. 
The Department of Agriculture used every 
means to discourage quack salvations and 
sidetrack them off the market, until some 
practical remedy might be developed. 


Patient tests and experiments have 
seemed to prove that calcium arsenate, in- 
telligently applied, will go far toward 
controlling the ravages of Mrs. Weevil. Ob- 
serve that the man who knows, always uses 
the word ‘‘control.”” He does not say 
“exterminate.” For when Mrs. Weevil 
settles in a friendly climate, with delicacies 
to her taste, there she remains. Once the 


weevil, always the weevil, and, like a rubber | 


ball crushed to earth, if you take off your 
foot for just a moment, up she bounds as 
fat and round as ever. 

Reports from the Agricultural Depart- 


ment for 1923, giving a survey of 524 farms | 
scattered through the Cotton Belt, show | 


an average increased yield of 396 pounds of 


seed cotton an acre, as compared with the | 


same class of lands where poison was not 


applied. A like survey, for Louisiana alone, | 
showed an average increase of 374 pounds. | 


Which seems to demonstrate the value of 
calcium arsenate. 


Control by calcium arsenate had become | 


an accepted fact when the aeroplane began 
to attract attention. So the weevil problem 
narrowed to a consideration of whether 
poison can be effectively and economically 
distributed from the air. 
tell till you try. Uncle Sam dug down into 
his flank for a few grudging dollars, while 
squinting sideways at the scheme and re- 
straining his enthusiasm. Dear old Uncle 
has been so outrageously buncoed. The 
War Department loaned a couple of obsolete 
army planes, now converted into make- 
shift dusters by substituting a poison hop- 
per where the dizzy passenger ought to ride. 
Farmers near the experiment station at 
Tallulah donated their fields to be flown 
over. Which could dono harm. Neverthe- 
less, they smiled. 

Offhand it does seem comical to fight a 
bug with flying machines. Yet our twen- 
tieth century is the age of credulity. Mira- 


You can never | 


cles are commonplace, and it’s a rash | 


prophet who dares to brand any project as 
impossible. Time was when superstition 
filled our world with dragons, witches, 


three-headed dogs and such. We moderns | 


now believe in radio and wireless—after 
having had our laugh at the putterers who 
invented them. 

The idea of spreading poison from air- 
ships was hatched during 1921, when a 
batch of otherwise inaccessible worms were 
devouring a catalpa grove in Ohio. Avi- 
ators, with no better way to amuse them- 
selves, flew over, dusted the trees, and 
drove the worms out of business. 
some absurd person suggested trying it on 
that goat of goats, the boll weevil. 


A First Crop of Objections 


Level fields around Tallulah, Louisiana, 
were chosen for the test. Here were lands 
in wide areas, infested by weevil, and easy 
to fly over. Good-natured farmers pacified 
Mr. Bugologist by permitting him to sky- 
lark as much as he darned please, provided 
it cost no coin. For two years experimenters 


have been operating on cotton fields bor- | 


rowed from the farmer, with planes bor- 
rowed from the War Department and 
money squandered by Uncle Sam. 

What have they accomplished? At first 
a crop of objections: That farmers had al- 
ready gone into debt for forty-odd varie- 
gated types of poisoning machines; that no 
farmer would be able to buy and fly an 
aeroplane; that poison must be applied at 
night when dew is on the cotton, and air- 
ships cannot do this in the dark; that 
poison is no good anyhow. In wet weather 
it washes off, and in dry weather the planter 
makes more cotton than his negroes can 
pick. A few planters still scoff at poison 
and further predict that it cannot be put on 
the plants from an aeroplane. Those con- 
traptions fly too high, and ’tain’t no sense 
in caleimining the clouds. 

The last and most tenacious objection, 
which endures with reason, is the expense. 


Then | 


| 


You can have gas in your 
country home, made in your 
own compact, individual gas 
plant which can be installed in 
a corner of the basement. 

The Detroit Combination Gas 
Machine is efficient, safe, odorless, 
dependable. Operation is automatic 
—just “turn on” the gas when you 
want it and “turn it off” when you 
are through. 

Think of the convenience in cooking, 
heating water and lighting with 
your own gas plant. 

Suburban Gas means more comfort, 
greater economy and less manual 
labor for the housewife. 


DETROIT SUBURBAN GAS 
PLANT COMPANY 


2161 E. Milwaukee Ave. 
DETROIT WeSscAs 


Our Catalog, “Detroit 
Suburban Gas Service,” 
tells the complete story. 
Write for it. 

Dealers—Write 


for our attractive 
proposition. 


Furnished in two types—with electric 
airometer (shown above) or with 
weight drive. Fuel stored in buried 
tank outside building. 


Especially designed 
for portable motors 


Ir you want a swift, economical, light 
power-boat, get a Square Stern “Old 
Town Canoe” and equip it with a port- 


able motor. You'll be delighted at the 
speed that can be developed. 

“Old Town” Square Stern Canoes 
are steady and strong. They are re- 
markably easy to handle too. Made with 
or without sponsons (air chambers). 

The 1926 catalog is illustrated with 
all models in full colors. It gives prices 
and complete information. Write for 


your free copy today. Orp Town Canoe 
Company, 605 Fourth Street, Old Town, 
Maine. 


SALESWOMEN—SALESMEN 
Se) Make big money taking orders 
8 for our beautiful Dress Goods, 

f@ Silks, Wash Fabrics and Gen- 
eral Yard Goods. Large Book 
@@ of Fabric Samples furnished 
to Agents. Write today. 
> ga The National Importing Co. 
uiveo ASS: Dept E-14,573 Broadway, New York 


I WANT TO GO HOME! 
Send me, with your name and address, to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 354 In- 
dependence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and I will tell you how their 
representatives make spare time pay up to 
$25.00 EXTRA EVERY WEEK 
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For the Lawn’s Sake 


UT in California where beautiful 
lawns and wondrous gardens 
abound there was developed by the 
Pioneer Rubber Mills an entirely new 
process for the manufacture of garden 
hose, 


The merit of this hose was so quickly 
recognized that in the short span of 
five years CRACKPROOF HOSE or 
SUNPROOF (the same hose with a red 
cover) isinuseinmorethan 2,000,000 
homes in the United States. 


It should be in your home. 
Your dealer can supply you. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


San Francisco, Calif. 


One of the largest manufacturers of garden hose in the world 
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*“CRACKPROOF 


po 


One Night Stop 


For a Longer Stay 


The same outfit is 


3 By Day 
shown at right, set up Heo Rear 
separate from the car. —<; 
A perfect bed with ite, 
Schilling’s Famous Com- | | 
bination Spring Mattress ‘I 
Fabric. ee 
Highest quality water By Night 
and mildew proof, con- : mie y, 
vertible tent. | ; a & 
; / 
Most available head dy a 


room ever built into a 
tent. Entirely new 


| 
Schilling Auto-Camp 


‘“THE QUICK AND EASY WAY”’ 


Write for our new Catalog showing many 


IT IS THE 1926 


exclusive and novel ‘Touring and 
accessories. From Factory to User. 


Dept. F 


ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker Range - ~ 


Exactly what you’ve been waiting for—the »~—., >} 
new ‘‘Rapid’’—an electric fireless cooker range ge Ra 
with double electric grill for frying, 18in.oven ‘emer 
for baking, large electric fireless cooker for —— a 
boiling. Automatic heat regulator in saga GN 


oven turns current off and on as needed, 


ture, Nevert 
ter roasts, bette , . 
No special three wire wiring required. ¢ 


es 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer Bey es 
Write for FREE home science cook book @ 


Cash or easy payments. Low price will ro Bee - 

amaze you. A card will do. al pe ] 

William Campbell Co., 1015 Union Av. CB | 1 3 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario *" 

Write for free Guide Books and 

« “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”. 

: Send model or sketch of invention 

for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Camping | . 2 
| jected toafrenzied 


L. F. Schilling Co., Salem, Ohio | 


Campbell’s Automatic“RAPID” 
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After keeping tab for two years on cost and 
results, local opinion has simmered down 
to one point—the high cost. Planters and 
business men generally, except those who 
believe in no poison at all, consider this the 
most effective method of control. They no 
longer laugh at it, not even the tightwad 
banker, whose money is hardest to con- 
vinee. Many bankers at a distance still 
maintain their hostile attitude; that no 
credit should be advanced for such extrava- 
gant frivolities. But local financiers view 
it as a crop insurance—like a fire policy— 
and lend greater sums if the farmer sub- 
scribes to a dusting service. Hard-headed 
planters, after witnessing the effects of 
poison spread gratis by Uncle Sam’s experi- 
menters, now make contracts with commer- 
cial companies and pay forit. This is the 


| acid test of faith: That those whose cotton 
| had been dusted without cost pay a con- 


fessedly high price for the continuance. And 
local banks, familiar with results, willingly 
add that much extra to their lien upon the 
crop. The larger loan, with insurance, is 
regarded as a safer loan. 


Maneuvers of a Dusting Plane 


It is also the universal belief that the 


| charge by commercial companies, of ap- 


| limited to cotton. 


proximately $5.50 an acre for dusting, will 
be materially reduced. Which appears to 
be logical where a wider and consolidated 
acreage is served by a single dusting unit. 
The principal cost is the overhead, which 
includes the maintenance of an organiza- 
tion for twelve months, when its actual 
labor is finished in a very few weeks—if 
But other crops and 
other pests, at a different season, might 
easily be handled by the same outfit under 
the same overhead. Already the method is 
used for extensive peach orchards in Geor- 
gia. The overhead expense is as great for 
five acres as for five thousand, and must in- 
evitably be cheapened when spread thinner. 

Government experimenters claim that 
even the present cost of aeroplanes is not 
greater than the expense of dusting by hand 
or by various ground contrivances. To in- 
stall these methods the planter must make a 
considerable investment for machinery, and 


| divert his own labor, frequently when every 
| man, woman and child is required in culti- 


vation. It is a curious fact that negro ten- 
ants are thrown into confusion by any 
novelty which breaks their routine. Dis- 
ruption costs money. 

The air poisoners have developed many 
facts and stumbled upon others. For 


| example: By all former methods calcium 


arsenate was recommended to be applied at 
nights, when moisture on the foliage caused 
the powder to adhere. It was not supposed 


| to stick if the plants were dry. Then it be- 


gan to be observed 


| that even on dry 


| thrown from an 


| aeroplane than by 


days poison 
aeroplane would 
cling to the leaf. 
Why? Did elec- 
tricity cut a fig- 
ure? Possibly. All 
plant life carries a 
negative charge. 
Dust in the hopper 
of an airship, sub- 


stirring, becomes 
highly positive. 
Each positive 
atom is repellent 
toitsneighbor. So 
the molecules of 
dust when hurled 
out will separate, 
each to itself, giv- 
ing a far greater 
diffusion. For that 
reason, and con- 
trary to the proph- 
ets; much less 
poison is required, 
and wasted, by an 


PHOTO. BY PAUL W. MACFARLANE 


| a ground duster, 
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Positive-atoms of poison are attracted to 
the negative plant and attach themselves. 
The friction of a plane through the air gen- 
erates electricity and helps the process. Ex- 
perimenters did not foresee this, but their 
electroscope proves it. 

To one observing the maneuvers of a 
dusting plane it seems incredible that the 
poison can be so accurately distributed—to 
the very edge of a field, then shut off, and 
turned on again when the flier swoops back. 
Under ideal conditions a thousand acres 
may be treated in less than an hour. That’s 
moving some. If you don’t believe it get 
into a plane and try. Other problems may 
remain obscure, but twenty minutes in a 
duster convinced the writer of its speed. 
As a sporting proposition it outpoints war- 
time flying with a French acrobat. Even the 
bored and languid dawdler along Broadway 
would get a thrill. A sail at lofty altitudes, 
with no near-by objects to mark its swift- 
ness, gives little sensation of flight. But to 
skim the earth at one hundred and twenty- 
five miles an hour, missing by a hair the 
roof of Isom’s cabin, dodging like a rabbit 
amongst the trees, assures a novice that 
he’s not loafing. 

Look out! There’s an oak. We are 
headed straight for it. Another bat of an 
eye and the plane smashes. Hold your 
breath. There! No, the bird man climbs 
that tree, literally climbs it, one infinitesi- 
mal fraction of a second before the collision. 
Half a yard this side, he takes the upshoot. 
Your stomach takes the downshoot. Of 
course it’s not as bad as that, but to a skit- 
tish amateur it looks worse. Up we go. 
Up and over. Down again. We sail on a 
level, we straighten out, we run low, like a 
racer in the stretch, and turn on the poison. 


Mrs. Weevil’s Lunch Counter 


No use warning this Borgia of the air 
that he’d better keep away from the woods. 
He must fly close; the worst infestation is 
there. For when Mrs. Weevil crawls out 
from her winter quarters in a tangle of 
Spanish moss she feels like a roisterer after 
a bad night. She craves sustenance, and 
patronizes the first lunch counter—a row 
of cotton nearest the timber. Besides, it’s 
apt to be shadier there, and damper. Mrs. 
Weevil is a great drinker. She dotes on 
moisture, sucks it greedily. So the poisoner 
steers close to the brush, shoots his calcium 
arsenate, and mixes death with Mrs. Wee- 
vil’s morning tipple. This is a ticklish pro- 
cedure. The pilot has a trick of skidding 


sideways, holding the tail of his plane to- 
ward a thicket, so the powerful back draft 
drives poison where it’s needed. 

In this tentative stage of development, 
this groping era of trying to find them- 
selves, the project of poisoning from an 


Evening in the Palo Verde Valley, California 


| 


May 1,, 


aeroplane seems best fitted for big pris 
ties. Level lands, or gently rolling 1: 
are easily treated. Of course a field | 
be flyable—thatis, it must be comparat 
freefrom obstruction. Yet only on sal 
tract in this neighborhood has been 
because the pilot could not fly over jt. 

The psychological effect of effort. } 
misdirected, has a most absorbing of 
interest. No one unfamiliar with the} 
ton Belt is able to conceive the pan! 
those first few seasons after Mrs, Wh 
began raising her family in our mids 
brave people, a pioneer people, the 
men whose ax and rifle had | 


a 


wilderness, men who with dauntlegs | 
age had fought against overflow, y 
fever, malaria, bad water, bad wh: 
gunshot casualties, and conquered | 
all—those very men surrendered Bal 
They quit—quit cold. For a while, | 
they couldn’t stay licked. In various | 
they began to blunder and to try, | 
example of one man throwing off his i 
lessness roused the neighbors. A sig] 
something actually being attempted | 
them new heart. 


Letting the Borsias Do lt | 


Everybody can see a flying mach} 
see it busy—busy as a bumblebee | 
tar bucket. Suppose the pilot does no} 
except buzz; he stimulates other fol 
buzz instead of sit. 

From a combination of causes the | 
around Tallulah have risen out of dar 
and hold their faces in the light. Th{ 
fighting spirit has come back. They | 
again, but not at chasing Mrs. Weev)| 
flying machine. 

Most of us can remember how we j| 
at mosquito doctors. A meek little } 
catching wiggle-tails in a tin can, and ¢ 
ing their pedigrees, used to be the hb) 
our jokes. Wiseacres derided him. } 
every dollar spent by Uncle Sam ins | 
ing the moral turpitude of Mrs. Stegi ' 
has returned ten thousandfold to the | 
of Louisiana alone, without ye 
loss of human life by yellow fever. Y! 
fever closed our Gulf ports. Throu{ 
the interior shotgun mobs guarded | 
road. Trains were ordered to pass} 
stations at full speed. A passenger | 
New Orleans, bound for a point ten | 
above, might find himself in Chicago | } 
the shotguns permitted him to :| 
Commerce was paralyzed. The land) 
ered in terror and prayed for frost. | 
Stegomyia caused all that. Shealone. | 
Sam proved it on the lady and abo' 
her. Then no more yellow jack—e i 
Cuba. No more quarantines—a fa‘! 
a theory, and solely in moral effect ) 
billions of dollars to these United §' 

This is one | 
reasons wh}: 
servatives a | 
erant about 
ing visionats 
try their th: 
When the *} 
ary succeec 
conservél 
cashes in. | § 
cess of these | 
iments will: 
limitless vis’! 
commercial 
tion—peach ° 


army WoO!T 
custs. 
Now the! 


retical bug!’ 
is about ts 
aside and le) 
ness men Cal! 
We'll see w!t 
see, If t! 
Borgias of t 
accomplish 
ing more,? 
bring joy to 
try Isom, 
dozes in the 
while a whit 
runs his job: 
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(ouNTESS 


14 kt. solid white gold, exquisitely 
engraved; set with 2 diamonds and 
4 sapphires; 15 jewel 


$49.50 


Aristocrat yy 


of “Beauty OP! 


-Autocrat awe Bi 
of Time Ay i 


HELENE 


12 diamonds and 8 sapphires set in 
platinum, 18 kt. case, 17 jewel 


$175.00 


PRUDENCE 
14 kt. white gold filled, handsomely 
| engraved; 15 jewel $37.50 
} 14 kt. solid white gold $50.00 


PRINCINE 
34 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $28.50 


DEBUTANTE 
Milady’s Sports Watch— 14 kt. 
white gold filled, handsomely en- 
graved; 15 jewel, radium dial $37.50 
14 kt. solid gold; 15 jewel $50.00 


} 


he Better Jewelers~6 
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cA N accurate timepiece was not 


always possible in a wrist watch. 
Even today, some of the most 
beautiful are not trustworthy. 


The accuracy, the dependability 
of each BULOVA movement is 
the result of generations of pains- 
taking effort. No matter how 
small the model, or how thin, the 
task of “driving” the movement 
is so scientifically distributed that 
it keeps time without loss of 
power throughout the years. That 
is why the tiniest BULOVA made 
to grace a lady’s wrist has the 
endurance of a BULOVA made 
for a gentleman’s pocket. 


Look for the name “BULOVA” on 
the dial of a watch—it is always 
your assurance of a perfect time- 
piece. Priced from $25 to $2500, 
BULOVA watches are a/zke in 
dependability and service! 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 
Makers of fine watches 


Fifth Avenue * New York 


a) CONQUEROR 

14 kt. white gold filled, handsomely 
engraved and inlaid with black en- 
amel; 17 jewel, radium dial $50.00 
18 kt. solid white gold $85.00 
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223355532522 


PRESIDENT 


14 kt. white or green gold filled, hand- 
somely engraved; 17 jewel; curved to 
fit the wrist; radium dial $50.00 
14 kt. solid white or green gold $85.00 


TROJAN 
14 kt. gold filled, handsomely en- 
graved; 15 jewel; radium dial $28.50 
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“If you know 
what’s good 
for you—” 


—and of course you do 


‘OM 6 usheat” 
Brad 


1o0% Whos Whaek 


is the food for you 


tT would take more than all 
] of the space in this publi- 
cation to tell you why you 
should eat Enright’s 
every meal—but— 
it’s a quality food, 
combining flavor 
and real nourish- 
ment—and in com- 
parison with the 
ordinary loaf it 
costs only a trifle 

more. 


If Your Grocer does not sell 
Enright’s “ All o’ the Wheat” 
bread and flour, write to us. 


Old-Fashioned Millers, tn. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


IMPROVED 


peu 


EXTINGUISHER 


ALK to your wife 
about the Improved 
PYRENE. 


Decide now what to do 
in case of fire. 

Select the best place in 
your home to put your 
PYRENE Extinguisher— 
where it will be handy at 
a moment’s notice. 

It will always be ready 
for her in an emergency. 

She will be surprised 
how easily it operates. 
How quickly it puts out 
fire. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


yong 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 
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BURBANK IN YOUR GROUNDS m4 


the earth tipped away from the sun at the 
North Pole that the ice and snow and zero 
weather began slowly to drive the trees and 
plants south. 

“Certainly this tipping process must 
have been a very slow one as we reckon 
time; the trees, threatened by the growing 
cold, continued to send their seeds out reck- 
lessly in every direction, and such of them as 
were carried south by wind or water, or by 
birdSs—when they came into being in the 
world—found lodgment in new fields that 
were growing warmer as the old home was 
growing colder, and so, little by little, the 
whole flora moved south. In Europe it is 
observed that they went as far as the Alps— 
that chain of high mountains crossing the 
land from east to west—and there the trees 
were halted. But in America they met 
with no such impassable barrier, and they 
followed the lines of the north-and-south 
mountain ranges and went as far as Mexico 
and the Gulf. 

“‘But you must consider that, slow though 
this change was, there must have been a 
good deal of cold for the old northern trees 
to withstand before they were finally killed, 
and they became hardier as time passed 
and that environment of cold was impressed 
on succeeding generations as hereditary. 
At the same time the first of the trees to 
move south became accustomed to warm 
and then to hot weather and this power to 
withstand heat was also impressed on the 
trees’ heredity. The result is that most of 
our American trees can stand zero weather 
in the winter and fever heat in summer, and 
thrive under both extremes. There are nu- 
merous examples of this; many trees we 
know familiarly were originally accustomed 
to nothing but an equable, temperate cli- 
mate, but time and environment hardened 
them to extremes and now they go through 
summer and winter equally well.” 


Punctuating Your Garden 


“But this study of the migration of trees 
from the north has another angle of interest. 
All the discoveries point beyond dispute to 
the certainty that trees in those far-off 
ages were gigantic in size— perhaps the giant 
Sequoia of California was not the largest of 
the trees of earth at all, but one of many 
great fellows, and the only one that con- 
trived to plant itself so deeply and nourish 
itself so generously through all the vicissi- 
tudes of travel and change as to retain its 
original size. And so we find in these trees 
we know today a hereditary strain—dim 
and faint perhaps, because of the many en- 
vironmental changes that have overlaid it 
with innumerable other influences—that 
would make it possible for the tree once 
more to climb in stature and regain some of 
its ancient size and majesty. 

‘“‘By all means your grounds will depend 
for continuous charm on a goodly propor- 
tion of evergreen trees, and there are so 
many of them and they are so varied in 
form, size and habits that you will find 
in any climate ones adapted to any need. In 
the heat of summer there is nothing more 
pleasing to the eye than a stately, odorous, 
stalwart pine or cedar or fir, and the Cali- 
fornia Sequoia, and its cousin, the redwood, 
where the winters are not too cold, will add 
to your variety and give you something in a 
few short years that you can point to with 
pride. And in winter when the other trees 
are bare and the garden is sere and empty 
the evergreens stand like sentinels, always 
friendly and beautiful, and giving a touch 
of life to a scene that might otherwise be 
bleak and chilling. 

““When you turn to deciduous trees you 
find a great variety and wide choice, but 
do not forget when planting them that they 
will be stark and barren in winter; it will 
occur to you to plant them, perhaps, where, 
when the garden is all in bloom and your 
paths and nooks and vistas are in them- 
selves almost enough, the tree will make a 
frame for some particularly lovely picture, 
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or a background, or the end of a long view, 
and where its shade will not prevent devel- 
opments that you want to make below, but 
will give welcome shelter to some charming 
bed of shade-loving plants, or to an arbor or 
a seat where its protection will be grateful 
to you and your guests. 

‘The deciduous trees are less hardy than 
the evergreens; presumably they migrated 
before the others in those ancient times of 
changing temperatures, and kept far enough 
ahead of the glacial movement so that they 
never had to defend themselves from cold 
and therefore never acquired that peculiar 
hereditary sturdiness. It isnot merechance, 
by the way, that the broad-leafed trees are 
mainly the deciduous ones; the narrow leaf 
that develops into the needle as we know it 
became smaller and smaller in the ages as a 
growing cold put a premium on the con- 
servation of the energy of these trees. 
Where before the tree could lift a crown of 
spreading branches covered with wide, 
broad, luxuriant leaves, now cold forced the 
tree to take a more compact form and to 
build a less prodigal leaf system. The leaves 
had the same duty to perform; namely, the 
duty of transforming undigested raw ma- 
terials into assimilable food, but they needed 
to do so with the largest possible surface in 
proportion to their bulk, and at the same 
time spreading the least possible shade over 
the tree and their brother leaves. The trees 
that did not make this change in leaf system 
were either forced to move rapidly south, 
following the sun, or else, as we suspect 
many of them did, give up the struggle and 
perish. 

“Shrubs, most valuable and indispensa- 
ble to your grounds, you must treat as— 
how shall I say it?—as mere punctuation 
marks in your plan. They mark pauses and 
parentheses—yes, that is a good figure— 
and partial pauses and complete stops— 
period!—in the whole pattern of your 
landscape. I don’t know of anything that 
is used with less skill than shrubs, and yet 
they are the plants with which to fill in and 
give the grounds symmetry and rhythm. 
They are so often fixed in stiff, meaningless 
rows or simply stuck about the place in 
awkward corners that someone has found 
himself unable to turn gracefully. 

“Give your shrub planting a meaning or 
leave it out. Always remember that shrubs 
should lead up to ‘something else, carrying 
the eye along in ascending banks to walls or 
trees. The flowerless or nearly flowerless 
varieties have many uses; the flowering 
shrubs are sometimes useful as standing 
garden beds, all by themselves. Most 
shrubs are hardy fellows, and have advan- 
tages for this reason.” 


Hard Drinking Lawns 


“The rolling lawns of England are famous 
the world over, and in parts of America 
they can be used prodigally. But they do 
require a great deal of water, and for this 
reason the gardener in hot, dry climates 
will do well to make a small lawn. You will 
see by this time why grass plots require 
frequent, generous drinks and also why 
they give off a pleasant, odorous coolness in 
the heat; observe that they are mainly leaf 
structure, which gives off a great deal of 
moisture, at once exhausting their own 
supply and putting it into the air where you 
breathe it. A lawn will make you feel cool 
even though you are not. 

“Your lawn will have to be built care- 
fully from the foundation. The soil must be 
carefully prepared and fertilized; it must 
be made very level and smooth; and if you 
are wise and patient you will let it lie un- 
sown for a year, with frequent watering, so 
that the weeds can all come up and be 
turned under or cut off before they come to 
seed, for weeding a lawn is about the most 
disagreeable and trying job of all in garden- 
ing, yet the weeds must come out. The 
struggle for life begins in the cradle for the 
plant, you might say, and Nature has made 


I 


| 
| 


the weedlets stronger than most ry) 
trained and domesticated plants, la), 
small. If the weeds get the head star} 
will throttle the grass; once the grasi 
and established it will kill off the | 
weeds; so that the important time for 

ing is in the beginning. There will be| 
tain proportion of intruders in the} 
seed you buy, and that is why yo, 
probably be defeated if you don’t ail 
the weeds that are seeded in your gro | 
your grass plot—before ever you || 
grain of lawn seed. | 

‘Lawns should be watered on the 
ple of a generous drink at stated inj 
rather than frequent sips. A good, 
ough soaking is the only thing the, 
give you good results with grass; the | 
val between waterings must depend | 
weather and the sun, but will rang; | 
two to six days in the summer. Rem), 
again that the grass is mostly leaf str;! 
and gives off much moisture, but al 
it is a shallow rooter by nature, and 
fill the ground up well it will begin ¢; 
its roots lower and establish itself |) 
Don’t give too much water to grass) 
can easily ruin it and you can mail 
waste water scandalously, almost w} 
knowing it. Don’t turn ona sprint | 
then go away and forget it, because y| 
not caring for your lawn that way, ar} 
are certainly not caring about the y;\ 
water.” 

A day or so later Mr. Burbank rei} 
to this article, leading the way to the} 
greenhouse where so much of his imp 
preliminary work has been done. It 
far different from the usual consery 
in fact he said that the uses of such a | 
ing and the laws regarding the mainti| 
of an even temperature are now s) 
understood that there is little dey{ 
allowable in building a greenhouse. | 


: 


Furnishing the Plant Nurse) 


“On bright, clear days in our tem 
climate,” he said, “it is only rarel | 
artificial heat is required in a green) 
except for the growing of certain troy 
show plants. The object of the 4 
greenhouse is to give very tender ple: 
even temperature slightly higher the | 
of the open garden. You will be sui! 
at the heat generated by the sun s 
through the glass panes of a gree)! 
when all wind has been excluded, a1‘ 
have to watch the thermometer jea | 
On the other hand, remember that vi 
tion is just as important; you cal | 
plants with bad air sometimes more 
than you could a human being. Dra} 
dangerous; in fact your greenhou:| 
nursery for young and tender thin)| 
must be as carefully planned and ten ' 
the nursery where your children live) 

“TI cannot go into the details of |{ 
growth, because it is a big subject. (| 
plants will require a good rich soil, t) 
others want a leaner diet, and rose cu! 
just for example, can be started ii) 
greenhouse in clean damp sand, at! 
send out roots and young leaves ani) 
in amazingly short time. This is 2 ¢! 
cated branch of gardening, and y¢ 
have to get a good textbook on the si] 
But a greenhouse is worth having, } 
can afford one. It is a workshop || 
gardener where, like a cabinetmaker 
bench, he can build marvelous growt} 
bring out sensational effects. 

“For the less ambitious garden | 
very good substitute for the green) 
where plants can be forced or given 
start, is the cold frame, built to kee 
out, or the hotbed, to give artificia! 
The latter is furnished usually by 2! 
tramped into a pit with the growing ? 
top and the glass-covered box of the! 
set over the whole. The cold frame) 
signed to keep out drafts and wind ar] 
tect the plants at night; the glass fré' 
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stinued from Page 196) 

“gs in all the heat the sun’s rays 
eps it there where it is needed. 
rxes should be built on a south- 
j, or else constructed with the 
sf the box lower than the north, 
:glass tilts to welcome the sun. 
sd you can carry plants through 
ts; in the cold frame you can 
yle and garden seeds as early as 
, March, even in colder climates, 
jm spring does come your little 
.ady to go out-of-doors and take 
«tle down to business promptly. 
suilding a hotbed dig a pit any- 
yone to three feet deep, depend- 
. climate and the amount of heat 
re to maintain, fill it with stable 
jt has been turned and mixed 
»s, and tramp this down into a 
17bed. On top of that put five or 
of rich, growing soil and then 
jand glass over all. The decom- 
jthe manure generates heat and 
yazingly. There are, of course, 
jt are heated uniformly and sci- 
jwith steam pipes run through 
this gets us into a pretty complex 
}; we can only touch lightly here. 
,uy that the real garden enthusi- 
caer or later install glass in some 
,ause it enables him to get around 
jal laws and accomplish results 
possible in the open.”’ 


| A Nose Garden 


) Burbank’s greenhouse two men 
sed in taking up young bulbs for 
ing, or for the filling of orders, 
(ped and indicated their methods 
ure, 

‘something we mustn’t forget to 
(t,’ he said. “‘The amateur gar- 
ily doesn’t pay enough attention 
ction and cleaning of seeds and 
iis a waste of time and space to 
)rmed or diseased bulbs—as bad 
it is to plant inferior varieties. 
Jshould be thoroughly inspected 
1 come fresh from the soil they 
‘leaned and dead vegetable mat- 
id, because such things are likely 
iveed seeds, insect grubs, or eggs, 
"is spores that will cause disease 
twill even pay the devoted gar- 
2 over all his seeds carefully, so 
i pick out broken kernels, crushed 
(the seeds of weeds that usually 
cound in every package or sack, 
?how careful the grower or seeds- 
een. 

‘is work, especially with bulbs, 
ind sieves of various sizes and 
ilispensable. I have a generous 
1 of these handy devices, and for 
i seeds a fine-screen sieve will 
cy times worth its cost. In taking 
there they go directly into the 
|you’ll see how easily and quickly 
ick out the refuse and poor bulbs 
it the dirt. It’s a short cut, but 
chan that; it makes you examine 
‘naterials before you set them into 
I to manufacture beauty or utility 


3 sparkled when he began to talk 
little gardens within a garden 
| d were necessary to rounding out 
ids and making them unexpected, 
ynd a pure delight. 

ere,” he observed, ‘‘that the art- 
/ingenuity and sentiment of the 
lver have full play. I recall now 
(tleman with the oddest conceit in 
| He was a very fierce and abrupt 
man, and most people were afraid 
id thought him a Tartar, and I 
(was. He was very wealthy and 
‘my of employes in business and 
“and diversified interests and re- 
ities, and he liked to be gruff and 
1 L suppose, but at heart he was as 
“al as a girl. 

you know what he was proudest 
i big estate? They told me that 
\people were ever invited into this 
irmner of his; but people he liked, 
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and especially women, were led there as a 
particular mark of favor. And what do you 
suppose it was? 

“His ‘nose garden’! That was what he 
called it. It was in a hidden corner where 
the sun was warm and the soil fine and the 
world shut out by trees and garden walls, 
and in it he had planted every fragrant and 
edorous plant he could discover. There 
were a lemon verbena tree, brier roses, mi- 
gnonette, sweet alyssum, peppermint and 
mountain sage, old-fashioned lavender, rose- 
mary, heliotrope and scores more. 

“‘Well, there is what I call a poet’s fancy 
in gardening. It was distinguished! It was 
beautiful in conception and in result! 

“There are infinite changes to be rung on 
this theme. The old-fashioned garden may 
present to the jaded senses of the modern 
visitor all the quaint old flowers and fra- 
grances and blooms of an almost forgotten 
age. Stocks, snapdragons, geraniums, pelar- 
goniums, hollyhocks, johnny-jump-ups, are 
examples of what can be used in this corner 
of your grounds. If you havea very limited 
space in which to work you might do worse 
than make your whole garden old-fashioned 
because, after all, there is nothing more 
pleasant and restful and quieting in this 
era of jazz and sensation and shock and 
hurry than to return to the time of our 
grandmothers and breathe in an atmosphere 
of peace and tranquillity. You can, of 
course, heighten the effect by using old- 
fashioned stage properties in this old- 
fashioned nook; a garden bench built to 
look very old, and stained with some paint 
or acid so as to appear weather-beaten, 
perhaps a queer old sundial, a bird bath, or 
a moss-covered old wooden bucket as a pot 
for some shrub. I am only suggesting; the 
possibilities are all yours. 

“There is the English garden, and noth- 
ing could be more interesting; for the 
English love their gardens and cling to cer- 
tain old and well-loved varieties that differ 
from ours in many cases, and that would 
give you plenty of scope for imagination. 
Most of the plants the English gardens are 
full of can be had in America now, but you 
can send to England for a few prizes and be 
rewarded with some quite foreign flowers 
that will be glad to become naturalized 
Americans, though continuing to speak 
with their English accent.” 


The Use of Water and Rocks 


“There is the Japanese garden, which 
need not be so costly as many make it. The 
secret of the Japanese in their gardening is 
to build in miniature, and this is fine and 
interesting work. They must have little 
water courses, doll’s size, with tiny, ingeni- 
ous bridges and trifles of falls over small 
rocks and little pools for a lily pad or two; 
then they have a great variety of small 
images of animals and models of houses and 
so on that they set about. The Japanese 
garden can be made very interesting and 
give you something with which to fill long, 
fascinating hours of time; something, too, 
that will afford you ample room to exercise 
your own cleverness and imagination. To 
some the Japanese garden seems false— 
artificial, I mean—but it is novel, and a 
treat to visitors and friends. Very restful 
and soothing, too, they are; personally I 
like them very much. 

“From these hints you can go on and 
develop innumerable possibilities in your- 
self and your grounds. Perhaps in laying 
out the whole scheme you will want to keep 
in mind some such adventures as I have re- 
ferred to in gardening; there is no reason 
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why a plot of lawn, or some usual flower 
bed, or just a natural garden, untrained and 
full of native growth, cannot be allowed to 
lie where, some day, when you have time, 
you will attempt one of these special garden 
ideas. 

“But there are two kinds of novelty gar- 
dens that must be planned on from the first 
if your grounds are to be fully rounded out 
and diversified, because they will be per- 
manent and will require some outlay in 
time and money to establish. I mean the 
water garden and the rock garden. 

“The water garden may be only a simple 
little concrete pool, a few feet each way and 
a foot or so deep, and it may or may not 
have a fountain in it or a simple spray; on 
the other hand, it may be very elaborate 
and expensive. But it will give your ground 
a charm that nothing else can give. I think 
the small, unexpected, half-hidden little 
pool is best—the one you stumble on as 
though by chance, and find lying still and 
cool and clear in an out-of-the-way corner, 
with gracious water lilies raising their heads 


from their wide pad floats and with a few | 


goldfish, perhaps, darting about in the 
water, or a turtle or two, giving the whole a 


touch of life and animation that only height- | 


ens the peace of the spot by contrast.” 


Heaven on Earth 


“The rock garden, perhaps, came to us 
by accident, or else by observing Nature’s 
fondness for such spots; it can be made 
very lovely and, especially if you have a 
hillside or steep slope on your place, it will 
be found almost inseparable from a com- 
pleted pattern. Walls and grottoes and 
piles of natural rock, irregular or straight, 
may be made the basis for your rock garden. 
There are many, many varieties of shy, 
charming little flowers to take root in inter- 
stices in the rocks and places between them; 
there are mosses and. lichens, and sedum 


sempervivum or hen and chickens; thereare | 


shrubs to use in corners and nooks. A rock 
garden offers you more scope for your own 
ingenuity than any of the rest, and it can 
grow gradually to bea very beautiful thing. 


In laying out your grounds it must be kept | 


in mind, but the development of it may 


take years and be always a renewed pleas- 


ure to you.” 


Mr. Burbank laughed in that quick, sur- | 


prising fashion of his. 


“T’ve talked a long time about grounds, | 
“My own are just | 


haven’t I?” he said. 
simply—well, not grounds, but ground! 


That is because, as I told you once before, | 
I am so busy making gardens possible and | 


trying to improve what goes into them that 


I haven’t time to garden myself. Some peo- | 
ple accuse me of being very material and | 
I don’t | 


unimaginative. Maybe I am. 


think so. I am thinking in terms of beauty | 


as much as in terms of usefulness, and use- | 


fulness and increased productiveness and 
the practical service of mankind are the 
foremost aims of my work, because there is 
where the greatest need lies. 

“But I can tell you that my greatest 
pleasure in my years of work with plants 
has come from such developments as the 
Shasta daisy, varieties of the poppy, new 
members of the Gladiolus family, and scores 
of others. Just as much as the potato and 
new corn and wheat that is heavier in pro- 
duction, those flowers are manifestations of 
the power of man to be the architect laying 
out the design for Nature, and it is this 
power that I would like to encourage gar- 
deners to strive for. After all, the best 
work I can do now, in my odd moments, 
is to encourage people in this callous, hur- 
ried, driven age to give more thought and 
time and affection to the munificent and 
absorbing mysteries of old Mother Earth!” 

He laughed once more. 

“They say I’m too material! Maybe the 
trouble is the other way round—that I have 
too much imagination. But I can imagine 
the time coming when everyone will have a 
garden, and that will come pretty close to 
being heaven on earth, in my opinion!” 
~“Editor’s Note—This is the fourth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Hall. 
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| ALLENS F00FEASE | 
OUNG business men; those 
who are forging ahead in their — 
professions, are particularly | 

careful in matters of dress and § 

health. They know that tired, i 

aching feet impair their efficiency, 7 

and indirectly cause the loss of } 


poise so necessary in the business 
world. Many men have found that 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
the Antiseptic, Healing Powder for 
the Feet, gives instant relief to sore, 
tired, aching, perspiring feet, corns, 
bunions and calluses. It takes the 
friction from the shoe and gives | 
restful foot comfort. Salesmen and 
others who are constantly on their 
feet, should never be without 
Allen’s Foot=Ease. Shake a little 
into your shoes before 
going on the golf course 
and note the difference 
in your score. Allen’s 
Foot=Ease is endorsed by 
athletic authorities. 


Shake Into Your Shoes | 


ASE EN OES AEE 


Buy a package today, at your 
druggist’s. 


Allen’s Foot=Ease 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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CUT THIS OUT 


: and send it with your name and address to Allen's ; 
Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y- We will send FREE, a : 
‘ trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking Doll. S E P 


Powel Crosley, Jr., 
has developed in the 


CRESCENDON 
a device that gives 
this 

LL TUBE RADIO 
performance 
expected in 
sets of muc 
greater cost «~~~ -- 
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Write Dept. 31 for Booklet 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
West of the Rockies, add 10% to all prices. 
Dealers sell Crosley Radios from 
$975 to $75. and the Musicone 
Loudspeaker at $1475 
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Vand mail me, with your name and ad- | 
I ) anne a | 
! dress, to Box 1624, ©/o The Saturday \ 
j Evening Post, 350 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring you full | 
j details telling how you may easily ! 
| make $5 or $10 a week extra in your 
| Spare time! I 
ee ee er ete See 4 
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Every Business a Prospect. 
$87.50 Sale. Check Protector and Forgery Bond Men 
Preferred. Box 717-A, Rochester, N. Y. 


D-MAN DAVISON’S MASTER LETTERS 
help you get replies, orders, remittances. Book of 500 
Successful Letters and Complete Course in Letter 

Writing by this noted expert, 704 pages, cloth-bound, sent for $3. 
Desk 4, OPPORTUNITY PRESS, 106 E. 20th St, New York 


PATENT BOOKLET FREE 


Most Necessary Device 
in SPECIALTY Field. 


60% Commission on 
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Trial Offer Coupon 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1126 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

I enclose________for size of ““Mum”’ checked. 
O “Mum” 50c postpaid [J “‘Mum”’ 25c postpaid (] Trial 
size, 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing a generous 
trial size of “Mum.” 


May 1, 1926 


Name 
Address 
Dealer’s Name_ 


Dealer’s Address _ 


You can make an important 
saving in your silk stocking bill— 
if you neutralize the perspiration acids that 
shorten the life of silk stockings. 

And shoes!. They wear out too soon. The 
linings are eaten away by acids and the leather 
is made hard and brittle because the preserva- 
tives used in the tanning are destroyed by the 
strong acids of perspiration. 

The way to prevent these destructive acids 
of perspiration is to neutralize them with 
“Mum” as they occur— 
which, of course, does not 
prevent the natural and 
necessary bodily func- 


tion of perspiration itself. 
Perspiration on the foot is greater than 
in other parts of the body, with the 
exception of the underarm. This is because 
on the foot there are up to 2500 tiny perspi- 
ration glands to the square inch, whereas on 
the back, for instance, there are only 400. 
This perspiration is closely confined by 
the stocking and the shoe, and the perspira- 
tion acids gradually eat into the fibres of the 
silk and the linings and leathers of the shoe, 
making them wear out much too soon. 


“ Naum’ is the word! 


Every woman knows of “Mum”, as the 
dainty deodorant cream that prevents the 
unpleasant odor of perspiration and 1s so 
essential to the feminine toilette. And now 


more and more women are finding out that 


Mum 


> neutralizes the acids and 
odors of perspiration 


and department stores. Or send for 
generous Trial Size. 


“Mum neutralizes the 
acids as well as the 
odors of perspiration. 


“Mum” 
the valerianic, butyric and acetic aeid|| 
eat into the fibres of silk and und) 


applied to the foot, new} 


the linings and leathers 
of the shoes. 

“Mum” will make 
your fine hosiery last 


much longer. And your 
shoes will last longer and be more com|| 
when the acids that make the leathi| 
and brittle have been neutralized. | 
enjoy a greater foot comfort, too, || 


“Mum” 


is so soothing and comfortt| 


| 
| 


Start in TODAY | 


Make this wonderful new “Mun 
covery today! Take your “Mum” ji 
your dresser or buy a jar from your} 
and give this important use of “M! 
real trial. It will pay you well—in lor: 
from your footwear, greater foot com{: 
of course you will always have the asi 
that the foot will be at all times fre| 
even a trace of unpleasant odor. | 

“Mum” is entirely safe. It cannot hi! 
most delicate fabric or the tenderest S| 
can be used immediately after re’ 
superfluous hair. | 


Physicians recommend 
its use with the sanitary 
napkin because of its effec- 


tiveness and safety. 
“Mum” is 25c and 50c at drug 
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WY ROPE AND GUM 
DEMOCRATIC ISSUE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


dust tell the way he said it that he 
» his whole printing press for an 
yall I got from him was a meal, 
2 no political nourishment what- 
tought to myself, the best way to 
jur opponent is to go among his 
p:and see if you can’t kick over an 
sn somewhere. So I went over 
songland. I had seen pictures of 
}w Englander with the straw in 
+ who was supposed to know 
{. But he had left the farm and 
«town, and when they do that it 
«s their real political knowledge 
yer cent. A man in the country 
en thinking, but you get him into 
che soon will be thinking second- 


jo smoke ’em out about Calvin, 
« reckoned as how Calvin was 
sconomical as you could get ’em, 
-as about the only issue there is in 
sne to think about it they were 
erright. I kicked myself because 
) rats hadn’t thought of this econ- 
first. They had been running on 
ss, but it was under the title of 
‘ces. But people had got so used 
|, had never been carried out that 
it take it as a platform any more. 
yiad never thought of changing it 
iz it economy. You know a title 
jawful lot nowadays. 
vent so far as to go into Boston. 
“n’t smart enough to understand 
ghere. Everything was over my 
\ I could hear was Mayflower and 
r, I talked to the Editor of the 
(obe. I saw he had been snooping 
e, but he hadn’t had any luck. I 
‘ get in to talk to the Transcript 
had never heard of them being in 
tut anything. 
| office boy said, ‘‘ What year?” 
¢ “What year? What do you 
vat year?”’ 
aied, “Why, what year did you 
iof Harvard?”’ 
0 tell him that I had never even 
jiarvard; that I was so ignorant 
Id never quite finished Yale. I 
il him that I was Roger Williams 
dreversed my name to protect it 
wnt on the Lecture platform. 


l Help From Indiana 


_soon realized I didn’t speak good 
fnglish to understand anything 
lere, so I lit ashuck for the Middle 
(ndiana, where bad Grammar and 
cds stopped me. I thought to my- 
re is a place in the world where a 
iit to get a political tip, it’s in In- 
hildren in Indiana are born in vot- 
i$ and are weaned on ballots. I 
p my old friend Will Hays. He 
( to be at his home. He had just 
(iis week’s pay. He was sitting in 
abinet chair counting thousand- 
lls and reviewing Hollywood’s 
‘Idren’s matinée production called 
\ked Than Sinned Against. 

‘l him, ‘Bill, what chance do you 
t2 Democrats have in the next 
lial election.” 

trted laughing and made a note on 
‘ofa fifty-thousand-dollar certified 
iZukor draft, and then replied, 
l, Will; I was just making a note 
mark of yours. I will wire it out 
‘ast. It’ll make a great title for a 


asked diplomatically, ‘What do 
< will be their issue?” 

‘ew away a torn bill and replied, 
sre they going to have one this 
‘He then beckoned to one of his 
eeretaries—you see, the picture 
{ running all this time—and said to 
ok up our record and see if that 


4 


man playing the villain didn’t vote Demo- 
cratic at the last election, and if so wire 


the Studio that he is not the right type for | 


the future. We have to keep these pictures 
clean; they are showing them in churches 
now.” 

I then hunted up Mayor Lew Shank, of 
Indianapolis. He was standing backstage 
just ready to go on for his vaudeville turn. 
I said, “‘Lew, what will be the Democratic 
issue in ’28?” 

He said, ‘‘Excuse me, I have to go on. 
That Dog act has just finished; ask them.”’ 
Had that wonderful man of Indiana, Tom 
Marshall, been living, my search might 
have ended. He had humor and horse 
sense. 

I then tried Tom Taggart. I knew every 
man or woman over voting age in the state 
of Indiana can’t order an extra helping of 
pie without having it sliced by the Taggart 
machine. 

I asked him, ‘“‘What do you figure will 
be the issue of the Democrats?” 

He acted about half sore, and said, “‘ Who 
sent you to ask me that fool question?”’ 


The Nucleus of an Issue 


Then I stepped across the line over into 
Illinois and tried Mr. Lowden. He had al- 
ways appealed to me as being a smart man, 
as I had seen him refuse the Vice Presi- 
dency. He has always been more or less 
interested in the farmer, and has watched 
them through all their foreclosures. 

I said to him, “‘ Mr. Lowden, I know it’s 
not your party, but what can the Demo- 
crats possibly use as an alibi for a race 
in ’28?” 

He said, “Well, it did look like Relief 


for the Farmer was their one best bet for a | 


few minutes, but Coolidge guessed it as 
quick as they did and he rushed out to 


Chicago and spoke to the farmers, not over | 
the radio, but personally. Serious cases | 


require serious remedies. He told them he 
knew they were not satisfied with condi- 
tions, but neither was he. Well, that 
seemed to soothe them back to their mort- 
gages.” 

Just to be uneasy and to know that the 
President is uneasy with you is a mighty 
big help, so the Democrats lost that chance 
of an issue. 

Well, I got out of Chicago as quick as I 
could, because I didn’t have on any steel 


jacket. I got into Michigan and struck Jim | 


Couzens. 

I asked, “‘ Mr. Couzens, what could those 
Democrats possibly make an issue out of?” 

“Why, Mellon, of course! That’s the 
only issue in this: country—is Mellon going 
to ruin us or not? Mellon is the biggest 
issue since slavery.” 

“But, Mr. Couzens, the Democrats have 
already voted to uphold his Tax Bill. They 
not only saw his $250,000,000 cut which he 
advised, but they raised him $135,000,000.”’ 

He replied, ‘Well, I don’t care if they 
did; he’s my issue, anyway, even if the 
Democrats don’t want to use him as theirs.” 


Well, I then hurried across Pennsylvania | 


as fast as I could, for any state that is too 
hot for General Butier te stay in is cer- 
tainly no place for a nervous person. I run 
into Maryland so fast I went clear through 
it before I could stop. [ hunted up my old 
friend Governor Ritchie. He sure didn’t 
hesitate—he gave me an issue right off the 
reel: ‘Repeal of the Volstead Amendment 
and the right of every state, even down to 
Rhode Island, to pick out its own rules 
without the interference of the Federal 
Government.” 

Well, come to think of it, he did have the 
nucleus of an issue at that. If I hadn’t 
known that politicians are not all like 
Ritchie, and vote as they think, I would 
have thought that I had found the issue. So 
I moved on to Washington. There is really 
only one person in Washington you want 
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How many times have you re- 
solved, at brushing time, to “buy 
a new tooth brush today’ ?— 
And then, zext brushing time, 
found that in spite of your good 
intentions you had forgotten! 


Tooth brushes are 
hard to remember 
to buy. They don’t 
“useup’ like denti- 
fricesdo. Yet putting 
off buying a new one 
too long not only 
robs youof full ben- 
efitsfromyour daily 
brushings, but may 
cause actual harm. 
For when bristles 
have lost their stiff- 
ness, decay-harbor- 
ing crevicesare neg- 


IT FITS! 


Built to the pattern of the human mouth, 

Dr. West’s Tooth Brush contacts every curve 

and angle and crevice. While almost any 

tooth brush will clean outside surfaces, Dr. 

West’s cleans INSIDE, OUTSIDE, AND 
BETWEEN. 


TOOTH BRUSEHN ec 
There’s a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult's, 50c3 Youth's, 35¢; Child’s, 
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A Reminder Service 


to looth Brush Users 


lected; gums do not get the proper 
exercise; anew tooth brushisneeded! 
To help you remember this bit of 
shopping vital to your health, we 
havedevisedtheattractive Remind- 
er-Cabinet shownabove. Whenyou 
see it displayed ona 
retailer’s counter, 
you have him to 
thank for a double 
service: First, he is 
reminding you to 
buy the tooth brush 
you've been forget- 
ting and, Second,heis 
advising a Dr. West'’s 
—thebrush that fits 
the mouth and cleans 
teeth clean INSIDE, 
OUTSIDE and BE- 
TWEEN. (See Diagram.) 


qu 


— 


2503 Special Gum Massage, 75c. At all good dealers’. 
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on 46 American and European cars 
because of their comfort... But they do 
more. Thanks to their principle of ‘‘two, 
) way friction control,” they eliminate vibra- 
tion... . A vibrating car wastes fuel, 
wastes tires. It hastens its own end’through 
loosening of parts and crystallization of 
metal... . By eliminating-vibration Hart- 
ford’s prolong a car’s life. By preventing 
rattles and squeaks.they increase its resale 
| | value. By keeping all wheels on the ground 
all the time they make acar hold the road. 
... This,sute-footedness makes steering 
easy. It-makes the braking action smooth 
’ ‘and-even, insures safety. . . . Perhaps the 
most unusual evidence of Hartford’s abil- 
ity. to eliminate vibration and to make 
#driving safe is the fact that for 14 years 
‘évery winning car in the 500 Mile Me- 
“"“'morial Day Sweepstakes at Indianapolis 
-has been Hartford equipped, and that for 
the last two years every car that finished 
used! Hartfords... the surest device to 
ovtrebme the deadly vibration. Edward V. 
“Hartford, Inc., makers for 22 years of Hart- 
. ford Shogk Absorbers, Jersey City, U.S. A. 
eet | SP ‘ 


bu ot mA Fe a pad 


| ARTFORDS are standard equipment \ 
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---s- These*shock absorbers 
he do much mote than 
i merely absorb shocks. " 


| had—that was the World Court. 
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to go to if you want political information. 
And I felt fortunate in having that one as 
my friend. 

I said, ‘Alice, what do you think is the 
footing that the Democrats will probably 
use in the forthcoming Presidential Handi- 
cap?” 

She replied, “‘ Will, they are in the mud, 
as far as the campaign tracks are con- 
cerned now. If they went to the Post to- 
morrow on a hardwood floor, they would 
be running on soapsuds.” 

“Well, that’s what I have been getting 
from everybody, but do you think Nick 
would know some possible issue?”’ 

“Not if I don’t, he wouldn’t,”’ came the 
apt retort. 

“But, Miss Alice, the Presidential elec- 
tion is two years off. Is there any chance of 
anything showing up in the meantime?” 
T asked. 

She says, ‘‘That’s our business—to see 
that nothing shows up. We are setting in 
there playing a defensive game from now 
till November, ’28. I won’t even allow 
Nick to change his tie for fear he will make 
a mistake and the color scheme will offend 
someone. Even Mr. Coolidge is coached so 
he won’t commit himself to say either yes 
or no. His reply is, ‘I will take it under 
advisement.’ You know, Will, Nick has 
most of the Democrats with him as it is 
now. Half of them in the House have for- 
gotten who elected them. If he can just 
win over about half a dozen cuckoo Repub- 
lican Congressmen who still believe the 
common people will rule, why, then he can 
have it so all Congressmen could go back 
home and Nick could just phone up their 
votes from here every day.” 

“Well, thank you, Miss Alice. Now 
would you mind telling me this: In case 
Mr. Coolidge should decide he don’t want 
to hold this office for life, and that he would 
like to get out and get in something with 
some excitement to it, do you think Nick 
would be the boy to step in there? You 
know that’s what they all say—that he has 
ambition to have the secret-service men 
guarding him.” 

“Well, I can’t tell you what he will do. 
I haven’t made up his mind yet. Paulina 
is hardly old enough yet to enjoy the social 
advantages of the White House that she 
would a few years later. Nick is young and 
we are just building now.” 


Dawes’ Tip to the Democrats 


Well, I tickled Paulina under the chin 
and remarked how much like her Grand- 
father—on her mother’s side—she looked. 
And just as I was taking my leave, why, 
I found that Senator Borah was next in the 
conference line. 

I said, ‘“‘Hello, senator! 
world?”’ 

“Rotten,” he replied, without even ris- 
ing to a point of order. 

“Well, senator, some of it must be all 
right. You have no cause to complain; you 
Republicans are being paid twice a month. 
What is the matter with the Republicans, 
anyhow?” 

“Rotten,” he snapped at me. 

“And the Democrats—what 
them?” 

“Better than the Republicans, but there 
is still room for a whole lot of improve- 
ment.”’ 

‘How is Idaho, senator?”’ 

“Terrible! I haven’t been there in years.” 

‘Senator, what do you think will be the 


How is the 


about 


SS | issue the Democrats will make in 1928?” 


“They lost the only one they ever 
Amer- 
ican voters have refused twice, by some 
8,000,000 majority both times, to be enter- 
tained in Europe’s Living Room. Then 


| when the Republicans offered to set them 


out in the kitchen, the Democrats fell for it 
and joined. They stepped right out from 
under an issue there. They have joined the 
Republicans so much now that they can’t 
blame them for anything that has been 
passed.” 

“Then you don’t think much of the 


| World Court, senator?” 


/ 
| 


“Think much of it? Why, half 
nations are fighting now, and the 
be in before a policeman can arrive, | 

I struck on down the street and pj 
Dawes, wha had two plans, one By} 
and the other American. The Ry; 
one worked. I knew he was a man 
done a lot of listening lately and ; 
know how the wind was blowing, i 
I knew he had heard enough of ith 
that Senate. 

“Mr. Dawes, what will be the; 
cratic issue when they start to ry 
time?”’ 

“Issue! Run! Hell an’ Mariar, a| 
going to run again?” ‘ 

“Why, yes, I guess so, Mr. Days 
think they have to in order to k 
their franchise. : 
issue? ”’ 

“Hell an’ Mariar, yes, I could §; 
a good issue. Stop unlimited 
in the Senate—that’s the biggest is 
fore this country today. Hell an’ }} 
there’s their issue right there. Me) 
join ’em on it too. Hell an’ Mariar’ 


Couldn’t you sug; 


| 
Issues, Issues Everywher 


} 

“But, Mr. Dawes, you forget, || 
think you could ever get a politici; 
to agree to stop talking? That's ¢} 
are getting out of politics nowada)| 
kind of tough to deny them that| 
might get a nonsalary bill put throu \ 
you will never get a short-talk one é 
They’ll sacrifice pay, but they won| 
fice words. In your reform of the | 
Mr. Dawes, you are embarked on | 
the surest-fire lost causes I have eve | 
of. Perpetual motion is a pipe comy § 
your life’s task.” 

I walked on out of the Willard | 
I listened and I heard a noise. | 
“What's that?” | 

And the door man at the hot} 
“That’s Coley Blease telling the : 
something sensible, but they di | 
listen to it.”’ 

So I hopped right in a taxi =| 
for the Capitol. I had the same fell: 
ing me that drove Dawes the day | 
a man out of the cabinet. I gota) 
Mr. Blease just as he was finish 
asked, “Mr. Blease, I have been | 
your state of South Carolina in sea | 
Democratic issue. Been to cme 
viewed Bob Quillen’s statue to I 
mother of all issues. Searched for | 
or a hotel in Rock Hill. So please | 
something to base our 1928 Derby | 

“Tssue! Issue!”’ he whispered i 
ously. ‘We got the biggest issu’ 
world. Are the foreign embassies ii 
ington going to be allowed to havi 
good likker they want right un! 
noses at European prices, and us | 
pay bootlegger prices for poorer stv! 
sir, I claim that an ambassador ain 
better than a Senator; in fact '1 

’em ain’t as good. If anybody is |! 
get cheap likker here, I want to | 
Senate get some of it. These emba 
ruining our wimmenfolks’ tastes W) 
good likker. Hither make these a) 
dors drink the same kind we have : 
or don’t let ’em have any. It’s the 
likker I’m a-kicking on, not the: Al 
There’s your issue right there.” 
part about the whole thing is the! 
was about right, at that. 

Who do I run right smack dab it) 
I left the Pullman section of the ! 
and started down to the day-coach 
my old friend Congressman Ups 
Georgia, suh. He was just emert 
that hive of iniquity. 

“Mr. Upshaw, I can’t find a b| 
the Democrats to make a platform’ 
At the present time they are on @£ 
What do you think will be their 1 
underpinning?” 

“Why, we got but one issue; | 
only issue before the country t 
not only a plank, it’s our Gibralt 
must beat the booze-soaked Rep 
and come out flat-footed and pig 

(Continued on Page 205) 


jontinued from Page 202) 
Joition. That’s the biggest issue 
aember the Maine.” 

+Mr. Upshaw, we already have 
‘e can’t make something out of 
ig we already have.” 

3] I’m in favor of making it stronger. 
-jother amendment to read as fol- 
janybody is caught thinking about 
it’s a misdemeanor.’ And if we 
<p ’em sober on this half of one per 
1, why, let’s cut the percentage 

am for making the amendment 

A eighth of a quarter of one per 
Je can beat ’em on that. Show 
jt America is still composed of de- 
eole. Yes, sir, Prohibition is not 
issue but will always be our issue.” 
we certainly all appreciate Mr. 
#3 sincerity in this matter, and the 
{ing about it is that he has got it 
rht, at that. It was a week day and 
¢ an understudy presiding over the 
o I thought if it ain’t important 
ior him to be there, I don’t see why 
«worry about going in. So I drifted 
i to the first class. Nothing was 
een there. I was getting desperate 
ywhen somebody advised me to go 
ra, because they said if you have 
vihing or anybody and you don’t 
vere they are, why, they are in 
3 So I went down there. My train 
3, on time to the minute, twenty- 
js late into Jacksonville. Then we 
jouth. We pulled out a little ways 
train stopped apparently for no 
| all. I asked a brakeman what the 
ss. He said we were waiting for the 
aD 
he is the conductor?”’ 
‘yok a party out to see a subdivision 
mrested in. They will be back in a 
yle if they don’t have trouble with 
] we were waiting the engineer 
terature through the train adver- 
hadlight Shores and Throttle Ter- 
{t insinuated in the folders that 
are really backed by Averell Harri- 
itis Hill and Helen Gould Shepard. 
(like a real double-track develop- 
‘he fireman seemed sort of out of 
aiong all this activity. All he had 
ivas some resales on Coral Stables. 
es butch was selling blue prints. I 
Im for a morning paper. 
fre you from, mister, Oklahoma? 
(in’t sold a newspaper since Carl 
‘anufactured his first island. But 
sa map of Parcel 23 that we are 
| Thursday at 3:15 P.M. at Boco 
(. It will be all gone by 3:23. We 
bh train and show it to you. Put on 
) clothes and go along. Better get 
or. Henry Ford, Al Smith, Peggy 
en Turpin, John Roach Straton, 
vAstor and Tiger Flowers have all 
ited building.’ 


fo Democrats Allowed 


gy we got started, and met five 
liins on the switch trying to get out 
1, Our baggageman yelled out to a 
stk on a train coming from Miami, 
ikind of a trip, Bill?” 

Gen, Jim. The cheap skates are 
\nnow; gotrid of only four binders.” 
| I commenced to get disgusted. I 
‘ant a lot; I was there on a mission. 
id to know if there was a possible 
fof getting a Democratic issue out 
Jia. We reached Miami that same 
hI went to Mayor Ed Romph. I had 
'2 was a live Bird, and I asked him, 
te the Democrats doing anything 
‘=re about an issue?” ; 
nocrats? Democrats? I haven’t 
L that company around here. Maybe 
® operating over on the West Coast. 
°3 an awful lot of cheap developing 
i over there. If they are catering to 
le, it’s over there.” 

v shook my head and left him hold- 
Imaps, 

'n made for Carl Fisher at Miami 
t I knew he was the man that had 
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robbed the barracuda of its home and re- 
placed it with apartment hotels. 

“Mr. Fisher, you are a smart man. You 
knew when to leave Indiana. Can you tell 
me just how the Democrats stand down 
here, and what chances they have for the 
future?” 

“Well, we won’t sell to them over here 
at all. We got to be awful careful here. We 
have to protect our original purchasers. 
No, they haven’t got much chance around 
here. Some places may let the Democrats 
in, but we are not bothered with ’em much 
here.”’ 

Well, I got disgusted; but as I was leay- 
ing the state, I thought I would stop at 
Tallahassee and see Governor Martin. He 
ought to know something. I got there just 
in time. He was just selling the last lot on 
the Capitol grounds. Some New Yorker 
had already bought the Senate Chamber 
for a Night Club. 


A Faulty Approach 


When he got his commissions straight- 
ened out I asked him, ‘“‘Governor, I have 
come from California and I can’t find any- 
thing out there in the way of a Democratic 
Issue. I thought I would come to you.” 

“California! California! G-r-r-r-r-r!”’ 
And he seemed to go mad and started 
chewing a corner stone that had been put 
there to commemorate the spot where 
Ponce De Leon had searched for the Foun- 
tain of Youth, and then went away and 
died a young man. ‘California! Our 
Grapefruit is ten times as sweet as theirs. 
California! Bah! Bah! They make me 
sick.” 

A Seminole Indian who had starved there 
all his life led me away and apologized for 
the Governor’s conduct. He said I just 
happened to approach the Governor wrong; 
that if I hadn’t mentioned California per- 
haps the Governor would have answered 
me civilly, even affectionately, and per- 
haps sold me the Governor’s office in the 
Capitol. 

Well, this seemed like such a nice fellow, 
this Indian, and such a Gentleman, that I 
asked him how is it that he was not selling 
lots in Florida, being a native and knowing 
the country and its possibilities. He should 
be a Star salesman. 

He said, “I am an Indian—I have a 
conscience.”’ 

I left that state and hit for Alabama. 
They told me there was no use stopping in 
Georgia, as I had just left Georgia in 
Florida. There is nobody left in Atlanta 
but a watchman, who forwards the mail. 
I hunted up our old friend Bill Brandon, 
Governor of Alabama, at Montgomery. 

I asked him, “‘ William, what is the prob- 
able isswe?’’ 

He threw back his shoulders and threw 
his chest out and broadcast the following: 
“Alabama Votes 24 Votes for Oscar W. 
Underwood.” 

I grabbed the first train for Mississippi 
and stumbled over Pat Harrison, who was 
home on a lot-selling expedition at Gulf- 
port. 

Pat is getting so rich he will be able to 
move over to the Republican side of the 
Senate within another year. 

“Pat, you had the Keynote speech last 
year. What is it going to be next time? 
What’s the big growl against the Republi- 
cans?”’ 

He answered, “Issue? There ain’t but 
one issue. Coolidge is playing Politics— 
that’s what he is doing. He is using his 
office for political purposes. That’s the 
issue—make our President stop playing 
politics. I told it to ’em too.” 

I thought that is a very truthful issue. 
Pat is right about it, but the hard part 
would be convincing the people that Mr. 
Coolidge had a monopoly on playing poli- 
tics. 

Well, I was getting desperate by this 
time, so I took a last chance and headed for 
Austin, Texas. I knocked at the Mansion 
door and asked, “‘Is the Governor in?” 

“They are,” replied the Maid as I went 
in and met all of them. It seemed that the 
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AVE you ever tried to turn a rusty nut 

which simply would not move, experienced 
trouble with a spring so corroded that it could not 
function, or with a hinge so far gone that it would 
not operate P 


Do you know that iron unprotected immediately 
begins to return to its original state—rustP Rust 
destroys iron and steel. It is insidious in its attack 
—cancer-like it spreads under the surface. It 
destroys viciously—eats through nickel plating, 
enamel or paint quickly. 


Rust can be prevented. Rust-proofing by Parkeriz- 
ing with PARCO POWDER is effective, eco- 


nomical and practical for large or small production. 


PARCO POWDER is a revolutionary advance 
in rust-proofing by Parkerizing. It has many 
advantages over every other known method. It 
brings the Parker Process within the means of 
every manufacturer working in iron and steel. 


Parkerizing creates a perfect base for enamel or 
paint. It assures the arrival of exports in good 
condition. It protects goods on the dealer’s shelves 
or in use. In efficiency and economy, Parkerizing 
stands alone as the method of rust-proofing iron 
and steel. 


Why not have a demonstration upon your product 
without cost or obligation to your To be able to 
say “rust-proof because Parkerized,” is a powerful 
selling force. 


Our publication ‘‘The Parkerizer’’ will be mailed to 
any manufacturer or industrial executive upon request 
—likewise our book ‘‘Parker Rust-Proofing Process,’’ 
which treats the rust-proof problem fully, is yours for 
the asking. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF COMPANY 
Detroit, U. S. A. 


Parkerizing Jobbing and Service Plants: 


Philadelphia Rust-Proof Co. 
Howard at Mntgy., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Badger Manufacturing Corp. 
Mitchell Ave., West Allis, Wis. 


Dayton Rust-Proofing Co. 


h Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
736 N. Main St., Dayton, Ohio 


Parkerizing Dept., Newark, N. J. 

Fairgrieve @ Son Rust-Proofing & Metal Finishing 
50 Dovercourt Road, Toronto, Ont. Corp. 

Federal Tin Company, Inc. 39-51 Hayward St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Parkerizing Dept., Baltimore, Md. ‘ Se Louie Rust-Proof Go. 

Parker Rust-Proof Co. of Ohio 514-516 S, Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


2617 E. 76th St., Cleveland, O. 
, P tC Stolle Steel & Iron Co. 
Parker Rust-Proof Co. 207 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


of Buffalo, Inc. ; : 
460 East Eagle St., Buffalo, N. Y. The Seiss Manufacturing Co. 
Parkerizing Dept.,-Toledo, Ohio 


Parker Rust-Proof Co. 
of Indiana, Inc. Turner & Seymour Company 
Parkerizing Dept., Torrington, Conn. 


820 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Parker Rust-Proof Co. Western Rust-Proof Co. 
2139 Walnut St., Chicago, Ill. 


Parkerizing Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
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Next Time You Paint 
Use the Right Brush! 


“Ted the Tester”’ 


188 pounds on a Wooster paint 
brush, an actual test. Bristles 
ina Wooster Brushare intostay! 


OR good painting you must have 

good paintand the right brush. Tell 
your dealer what you want to paint, 
and from the Wooster Brush Chart, 
he’ll recommend the very brush you 
need. Wooster Brushes are guaranteed 
—you can depend on a “Wooster”! 
Delightful to use—well-balanced; com- 
fortable to your hand; sleek, springy 
Chinese bristles that flow the paint on 
evenly and smoothly; bristles that 
wear and wear, but don’t come out on 
the job. Make sure of good work-+-:- 
paint, lacquer, varnish, enamel or 
kalsomine with a Wooster Brush. 
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duces a better brush 
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Governorship was a kind of a family affair. 
They have two more terms to go, as they 
have two daughters. 

I asked Mrs. Ferguson, ‘‘Can you tell me 
what the Democrats have agreed on as an 
issue in Texas for the forthcoming Repub- 
lican festivities?” 

“The Democrats never agreed on any- 
thing in Texas. That’s why they are Dem- 
ocrats; if they could agree with each other 
they would be Republicans. If Woodrow 
Wilson was brought back to life and was 
running for nomination, he would be op- 
posed by twelve different factions. Haven’t 
they in the past year in Congress joined the 
Republicans rather than belong to each 
other?” 

“T think you have some basis for your 
logic, Governor—or—er—I mean Mrs. 
Ferguson.” 

“‘T would like to say a word, if you don’t 
mind, Mr. Rogers,” spoke up Mr. Jim 
Ferguson. 

“By what right do you want to spiel, 
Mr. Ferguson?” I asked. 

“By right of Governor. I am the only 
Governor in the world by marriage. The 
issue is Dan Moody. Dan Moody says I 
paid too much for concrete and he says I 
turned out too many prisoners. Dan 
Moody wants my office—er—er—rather, 
he wants my wife’s office. I didn’t pay no 
more for concrete than they asked. I 
didn’t let out anybody only those that 
wanted to be let out. Dan Moody don’t 
recognize a man with a heart. That’s the 
issue, I tell you—it’s Dan Moody.” 


Jim Reed, American 


“T certainly appreciate your humani- 
tarian feelings, Jim, for everybody likes to 
see a man with a heart. But do you think 
putting a heart into Dan would be of 
enough national importance to elect a 
President on? You know, if we start put- 
ting hearts in people we are liable to be de- 


| layed on our road to the White House so 
| long it will be a monarchy before we reach 


1a 

I had to get back by this time, as my 
funds were running low. I had covered a 
lot of ground and hadn’t seemed to get 
anywhere. I hated to ask Baruch for any 
more money. He had done so much for 
the cause already. Still, I knew how he did 
want anissue. But I started in, and on the 
train east from Kansas City, who should 
be on but Jim Reed. Well, I thought, an 


| Angel sent from heaven. Jim Reed, the 
| very man I should have gone to in the first 
| place. 


I buttonholed him, saying, “‘Mr. Reed, 
you being one of the most prominent of 
Democrats and a leader in your party, can 
you give me an inkling of what the coming 
fuss will be over, and what if any will be 
the reason for an election?” 

““Who’s a Democrat? By what right do 
| you come here to insult me? I am no 
| leader. If I was their leader, they would 


May 1, 


be going a different way. Moses cou 
lead that gang.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Reed, perha { 
a Republican.” eda 

“No, I am not a Republican, T a; 
American, I mind my own business, 
not a Sheep herder for the rest 9 
world. If they want to shear each i 
over there, it’s none of my businey! 
they want to have a Kangaroo Court; 
there, let them have it. If they etl 
it on the level without me they Wot} 
run it on the level with me. I lived 
able to say, ‘I told you so once,’ and | ; 
live to tell you, ‘I told you so twice,’ i 
our own business is our issue, but | 
won’t use that. They will pick out | 
aluminum a Trust or is it a Mello. 
‘Why should it cost so much to rut 
Mayflower?’ That's about the issues; 
will wind up on.’ 


| 


A Man Who Never Slips | 
| 


I left him chewing up a New York’) 
Editorial entitled Benefit to Humani: 
reported back to Barney in New York | 
last expense-account nickel had been | 
to furnish a platform for other peo} 
stand on in the Subway. He got on| 
at my face and knew that I had | 
There were tears in his eyes as I rela} 
him what I have told you. He could]; 
speak. 

“T would willingly pay for anothe} 
tion, Will, if they would just give me’ 
race, if we could just make it close) 
what will the War Industries Board; 
of me at their next dinner? I don't 
paying for them all the time if I cou | 
announce one ray of hope. Anc; 
Jimmy, ‘this will kill him; he did w| 
go back to Germany so bad.” | 

“Jimmy? Jimmy who?” I askec 

“Why, Jimmy Gerard. Does ar) 
hold out any prospect of an issue? | 
the man can’t be perfect forever, | 
think he might have been born | 
South instead of Vermont, and been | 
us. ButI suppose we wouldn’t | 
nized him.” 

“Well, I am as sorry as you al| 
Baruch; I am a sportsman at hear | 
still there are other losers worse o| 
us. Think of Harvard. We can do1/ 
but wait, watch and pray. We can | 
too many strings out. Remember, 
velt made a colossal political blunde | 
last minute and lost a house rent | 
four years. Now this fellow can’)) 
much smarter than he.” 

“Oh, but that’s all I have heard fj 
is, ‘Wait, his foot will slip,’ but il 
slip. His feet seem to be inspire| 
must wear spikes even when bi 
Can’t you think of something? aE 
your head, Will? I am so desperat 
go to anybody for ideas, even you.) 
can we do? What can we do?” 

‘Well, Mr. Baruch, the only thi 
is to join them.” | 
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KING TO ALASKA FURS 


(Continued from Page 29) 


yrers that are attendant upon the 
«t of aregion; the vast areas given 
tensive cultivation with the con- 
tonproductiveness of fur; the fact 
nin fur bearers, from their preda- 
sts and depredations among do- 
ock and poultry, are viewed as 
settled communities and their re- 
sstruction on those grounds oper- 
vast the production of certain furs 
ald be highly profitable in thickly 
stricts. Thus the thickly settled 
‘ties are saddled with the added 
; of producing largely from the 
(tory species of fur bearers. 
sing population has always been 
sd the chief deterrent to fur pro- 
jand the states cited, with from 
ysenth to one-seventh of Alaska’s 
shandicapped with from twenty to 
11times Alaska’s population. Even 
| of New York, the most thickly 
{] district in America, produces far 
(on an area basis than Alaska can 
\dded to all this is the fact that 
‘fine northern furs command a far 
‘rice the skin than those of more 
ir communities, with the result that 
regions must produce a relatively 
umber of skins to attain a given 
ii. 
\laskan catch throughout all its 
(s area for the winter of 1924-25 
1369 pelts, that of New York State 
he same period 344,283, Pennsyl- 
$16,000, Louisiana 7,000,000 skins. 
tin the days when the prices of 
gelts ranged from one-tenth to one- 
(he figures they command today, 
) fur bearers had been trapped 
ithe point where they were already 
"y scarce when the era of high fur 
as ushered in a decade or so ago. 


‘Buying Bootleg Pelts 


ussian American Company, as has 
(ed, sustained the supply of fur- 
Janimals by regular closing of cer- 
iricts to trapping. This would have 
(he company littleif it had continued 
riase the pelts from the natives, for 
event the savages would have con- 
irapping in spite of restrictions. 
sfudson’s Bay Company is one of the 
tecessful and long-lived enterprises 
anched in any line of business. Some 
ro I went through the Great Slave 
nd Mackenzie River regions of 
/n Canada to within fifty miles of 
tie Ocean. I was informed from 
ssources that in the old days when 
‘son’s Bay Company was in control 
areas of the north, it instituted a 
yimilar to that of the Russian Amer- 
(mpany, differing in that it did not 
wally close districts to all trapping, 
ead prohibited the taking of certain 
¢of fur bearers in areas where those 
(s had become temporarily depleted. 
hy Company, too, enforced its re- 
‘ns by the simple expedient of re- 
(to accept the pelts of protected 
itrom the natives; otherwise the re- 
would have amounted to nothing. 
ifur trade of the United States has 
lo institute such measures itself and 
fual members have sometimes op- 
cestrictive legislation in various com- 
les, but in the face of all that, the 
tal conservation element has man- 
) effect more or less sound fur regu- 
1 in practically every state. One 
that much of this constructive legis- 
Ibids fair to bring small result is be- 
ome of the fur trade continues to 
e the illegally caught furs. A 
with poaching inclinations has 
the past, and has not today, the 
ficulty in disposing of all of the 
ty Caught furs he can catch. 
I fact that Pennsylvania, New York, 
wana and other communities have 
din, taken the fur trade in hand and 


rigidly enforced their fur regulations has 
resulted in a tremendous increase of fur in 
those parts, which adds to the prosperity 
of the fur trade as a whole and operates as 
an insurance policy to guarantee its future 
existence. 

Some time ago, in Washington, I sat ona 
conservation committee of perhaps a dozen 
men, including David C. Mills, general 
manager of the Associated Fur Industry of 
America. He pointed out that from the 
tens of thousands of farm boys, profes- 
sional trappers and others that bring in the 
pelts, the thousands of raw fur buyers that 
handle them, the other thousands of em- 
ployes in the tanneries that dress them, 
those of the 14,000 manufacturing furriers 
that make them up into garments, and on 
down through the hosts of salespeople that 
handle made-up furs in the wholesale and 
retail trade, there are in the United States 
a total of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 indi- 
viduals whose livelihood as a whole or 
in part is dependent upon the continued 
prosperity of the fur trade; that the turn- 
over of furs, from all sources, foreign and 
domestic, from the time the trapper con- 
veyed them to the raw-fur buyer until the 
retail salespeople disposed of the finished 
product to the consumer, was some $500,- 
000,000 annually in the United States; 
that the conservation of fur bearers, there- 
fore, constituted probably the most vital 
problem before the committee. 

My knowledge of the fur industry is 
necessarily very much less than that of 
Mr. Mills. Otherwise I probably would 
have been selected as its general manager 
in his stead. But I ventured to voice a few 
suggestions, pointing out that it had been 
the conservation element, such as the com- 
mittee represented, that had effected more 
or less constructive fur laws in practically 
every state in the Union; that in most states 
the seasons were so arranged that most 
varieties of fur bearers could be taken legally 
only during the period when their pelts were 
prime. On Mr. Mills’ own estimate, from 
15 to 18 per cent of the annual catch that 
reaches the fur markets is unprime. That 
does not necessarily signify that every un- 
prime hide is unlawfully caught, but a part 
of them undoubtedly are taken unlawfully. 
Mr. Mills’ estimate as to the number of price 
circulars sent out from the raw-fur trade 
to the trapper was placed at anywhere be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 in the 
United States annually. 


Regulating Unwise Practices 


In this discussion with Mr. Mills I did 
not touch any point of which he was un- 
aware. On the contrary, with the backing 
of the really big men of the industry, he was 
campaigning to correct those very abuses 
from within the trade itself. He called a 
fur conference in Washington. By word of 
mouth and by articles in conservation and 
fur-trade publications he has sought to 
abolish such practices. If the fur trade 
would send out those millions of its circu- 
lars with the positive announcement that 
not one cent would be paid for unprime 
hides and stand pat on it, a great forward 
stride would be made. Even if permitted 
to do so by law, the trapper will not catch 
unprime fur if the fur trade will not 
purchase it. Aside from the pelts of a few 
predatory animals that are killed when 
unprime as vermin, the practice would 
come to a dead stop and that present 15 per 
cent of annual fur output that is unprime 
would either be taken only when prime and 
with consequently greater value, or left 
in the hills to produce with the amazing 
abundance which fur bearers manifest when 
given half a chance. 

The really big men in the business who 
hope to see this and other unwise practices 
regulated are handicapped by violations 
from below. Thousands of trappers believe 


it smart practice to do some pre-season | 


trapping, and thus secure a larger number 
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your hair will stay smartly 
smooth - this way 


INNER, theatre, dancing . . . Oncé you 
would have had to worry how your 
hair looked .. . All evening you would have 


been uneasy. 


Now you know your hair will stay smooth— 
right. You can let yourself go—sure of looking 
your best—wherever you are. 

Everywhere you go today you see well-dressed 
men and women with smooth, smart-looking 


hair. 
amazing change? 
STACOMB. 


What’s the secret? What wrought this 


Stacomb gives you the hair you admire—well-kept, 
lustrous. Makes the most difficult hair lie smoothly in 


place—all day long. 


Keeps your hair in condition too—gives it a healthy, 


natural sheen—not a matted, greasy look. 


Stacomb 


never makes hair brittle either—an easy prey to dan- 
druff—as daily wetting with water does. 


Don’t put up with hair that gets out of place, looks 
straggly—one hour—two hours after you brush it. 


Do this tomorrow morning—wet your hair lightly, 
apply a touch of Stacomb and brush in your usual way. 
You’ll marvel to see how tractable your stubborn hair 
becomes when Stacomb gets into action. 


Mail the coupon below for a generous trial tube, free. 
Stacomb comes in attractive jars, handy tubes and now 
in the new liquid form. All drug and department stores. 


Readers in Canada, address Standard Laboratories, 
Ltd., 727 King Street, West, Toronto. 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Free 
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: Dept. A-80, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 
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companies the morning shave. Sparkling eyes and 
a Liege table “Good Morning” that warm all 
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of skins than the law-abiding trappers, 
whose operations begin later, when the sea- 
son is open. The local trader or raw-fur 
dealer to whom the catch is offered knows 
that if he declines to take the unprime part 
of the shipment along with the rest some 
competitor will get the business. He deems 
it commercially expedient to handle them 
himself, so he puts a modest price on the 
unprime pelts, grades down the price of the 
prime hides to cover the cost, and no one 
has profited greatly from the unprime take. 

The devastation caused among fur bear- 
ers by the use of poison, and by use of smok- 
ing and gassing apparatus for the purpose 
of driving fur bearers from their dens, is so 
tremendous in view of the destructiveness 
of these agencies when compared with the 
small percentage of fur bearers that are re- 
trieved by the poisoner or gasser out of the 
number slain that their use is prohibited in 
most states. Nevertheless, hundreds of 
thousands of circulars are sent out annually, 
advertising various poisons, smoking and 
gassing apparatus, and extolling their deadly 
effectiveness, in localities where their use is 


| prohibited by law. 


Perhaps all of these abuses do not apply 
to Alaska. Smoking and gassing apparatus 
are not used exclusively there, and there is 


| probably less pre-season trapping and the 


resulting percentage of unprime pelts. But 
most of those practices do exist there, par- 


| ticularly the use of poison and the purchase 


of unlawfully taken pelts. 


Need for a Bureau of Furs 


The traffic in sea-otter skins is particu- 
larly reprehensible. The pelt of this animal 
ranks with that of the silver fox in value 
and beauty, ranging in price from $200 
to $1500. Sea otters long since reached 
the point of depletion where their hunting 


| was no longer profitable and were for long 


considered pr actically extinct. .This gave 
the few survivors a brief respite and their 
numbers increased until they once more 
offered temptation to poachers, and a fugi- 
tive traffic is carried on in their skins. ‘Ten 
years of complete protection, starting now, 
would undoubtedly bring the sea otter back 
to the point where an annual take of a thou- 
sand or more:skins would not menace the 
continued increase, thus adding a $500,000 


' annual revenue to the Alaskan fur catch, 


with the certainty of a far greater return in 
the future. 
While. overmuch governmental. interfer- 


| ence in business usually has. been produc- 


tive of dismal results,.it nevertheless has 
been found necessary to regulate such in- 
dustries as derive their sustenance from 
publicly.owned natural resources: The For- 
est Service to regulate the lumber industry 
and to assure a future supply for the na- 


| tion, and later to regulate grazing, lest the 


stock interests duplicate in the forests what 
they had on the public domain, seriously 
impairing the range and reducing its carry- 
ing capacity by overgrazing; ‘the National 
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Rhododendron Blooming in the Black Mountains of North Carolina 


Park Service to protect certain | 
against vandalism and private exploit ‘ 
by individuals or concerns; the Bure’ 
Fisheries to check the looting syste. 
fishing interests and regulate matte | 
that the annual take of fresh-water and | 
water foods would be maintained on q | 
ping basis and saved forthe American Dp 
The fur trade, whose structure is }| 
upon still another publicly owned nay 
resource, is decidedly in the same ne! 
regulation by some outside agency t¢, 
tect its existence against unwise pra ¢ 
and to assure a future supply of natiy, 
for the American people. I 
The Bureau of Biological Survey | 
cently been put in charge of fur and. | 
matters of Alaska. Let it be anno): 
here that the fur situation in Alaska is, 
way due to official apathy. On the; 
trary, I found every Alaskan officia 
was in any way concerned with the a 
istering of fur regulations—and a 
were not—both thoroughly aware (| 
situation and intensely anxious to re 
it. Among these men there was mu \ 
tual effort and sincere interest, none || 
mere job-holding attitude which o| 
frequently encounters in officialdom, | 
¥ 


The Fur Rush | 


Governor Parks is quite well aware | 
fur situation. After my return I me} 
Thiel, Lieutenant Governor of Alas} 
New York and found him intimately}; 
on it, declaring it deplorable, and ver | 
ious to remedy it. The members || 
Alaska Game Commission are worki| 
ward the same end. Some of the Al} 
legislators are interested in the proble ; 
at least one of them, Mr. Grier, put} 
bill that constitutes a sound first st | 
ward the rehabilitation of Alaska’s || 
sources. It would seem, then, hal 
Alaskan officials not only acutely aw 
the situation but anxious to reme| 
knowing what the remedy is and witli 
tical precedent behind them, there 
remain only the necessity to apply | 
rectify the matter. But these men 1} 
great deal of skepticism and rant 
wear down. i 

First there is this: As many know | 
was once a gold rush in Alaska, as the | 
been previously in Colorado, Montai| 
Black Hills of. South Dakota, in }) 
and California and other localities. 1} 
of these in turn, the richest of the pla | 
posits that had accumulated for t 
thousands of years were harvested | 
span of a few years’ time. Then the’ 
camps: were deserted. In each: ini 
there was a desperate hope that th: 
pector would make new. discoyerii| 
bring back the boom days of the gol | 
Not in a single instance did this | 
hope materialize. There were many | 
and some additional rich strikes of | 


gold, good finds of gold-bearing qué 
(Continued on Page 218): 
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ade silver and copper, large mining 
ynents, and so on, but in every in- 
,jining was relegated to a place of 
sy less importance among the other 
ys of those communities as the set- 
yswed the prospector. Mining was 
n and will continue to remain, an 
tit industry in many of them, but 
gmunities as a whole ceased to 
jhemselves in the light of glorified 
yeamps and to pin their hope of 
dre on possible new strikes by the 
2 OF. : 

31, on the contrary, after following 
1 of the others, harvesting the rich- 
je placer gold and going into the 
j:line experienced by the others, still 
ns to regard herself as a glorified 
y:amp. That same desperate hope 
yon the prospector and the new 
sie may make rests the future of 
gias persisted during almost twenty 
(declining population. Mining will 
se a great industry in Alaska. That 
yer be the chief industry is practi- 
nossible. If that ever comes to pass, 
jill not only have to witness a come- 
ying miracle such as has never been 
“ed in any of the mining states but 
jalso have to beat her own best per- 
ve of the past. 

sin fisheries, for example, have pro- 
1ore wealth than all the mineral 
}»xtracted, from Alaska during her 
istory. It is quite evident, there- 
tat mining in Alaska has already 
)sted from first place. The fisheries 
yduce an annual return of five or six 
ie value of Alaska’s present com- 
(tput of gold and silver. There will 
1 most other mining communities, 
> perhaps rich placer strikes, great 
ir operations and vast developments 
jr, silver and gold bearing deposits, 
diron ore, bringing considerable 
hto Alaska. But that mining will 
) Alaska’s chief industry, except in 
gimagination, is practically impos- 


ss cited as being particularly rele- 
ithe problem of rehabilitating Alas- 
1 resources, for the reason that the 
jat Alaska’s future hinges upon the 
gor is so prevalent that some of 
“ent legislation is aimed exclusively 
(naking the path of the prospector an 
2 at all hazards. The prospector is 
eto kill game at any time of year, in 
ir out, as his needs demand or his 
(ctates, while others of different call- 
ithe same localities are not so fa- 
.This same general notion extends to 
“ection of fur bearers, not by law, as 
‘ase of the game, but by a measure 
tn. In discussing it with a number 
iduals, I found a tendency to believe 
tection of fur bearers was of minor 
‘nee compared with the advisability 
jitting prospectors to trap where or 
ley would in order to secure a grub- 
1 which to prospect during the fol- 
summer. 


Coddling Prospectors 


of reflection will show the fallacy of 
itude. The state of Louisiana has at- 
mM annual cash-fur production equal 
‘present combined gold and silver 
f the whole of Alaska. Pennsylva- 
i; yield is reaching toward that same 
if any halfway policy of fur protec- 
been enforced in Alaska for the 
$cade, her present annual returns 
in present fur prices should at least 

her present gold and silver output, 
wuld continue in widening ratio in 
f the fur. Nevertheless, in some 
is it is still considered more impor- 
bit the fur bearers that are left should 
€ed in the light of a convenience for 

f prospectors rather than as breed- 
ick upon which to found a future 
sy that might well rank with the 


i} 
'I means make the path of the pros- 
as €asy as is commensurate with his 
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possible productiveness. The average pros- 
pector is a good citizen, more honest and 
trustworthy than the average run of city 
men, I should say; and he is the best of 
company. His activities may produce 
wealth for himself and for his community. 
Make it easy for him to follow his trade, 
but it is rank absurdity to render subservi- 
ent to his fancied needs the remnants of an- 
other national resource which, under a few 
years of adequate protection, would estab- 
lish an industry with greater potential 
returns for Alaska than those which the 
future of his own calling affords. 

There is another factor that operates 
against speedy installation and rigid en- 
forcement of proper fur regulations in 
Alaska. That is the fact that a relatively 
large element of Alaska’s remaining popu- 
lation does not view itself as a permanent 
resident body. Each individual of this 


group intends to make a quick stake and | 


get out. Every Alaskan has heard that 
sentiment expressed in those exact terms 
upon so many occasions that there can be 
no doubt remaining in his mind as to the 
presence of this get-away-with-a-quick- 
stake element. 


Correcting Nature’s Errors 


That individual is not essentially a citi- 
zen of Alaska in the constructive sense. If 
his intention is to get out with all possible 
dispatch, his interest is centered round the 
immediate present. If trapping during the 
winter to secure a grubstake for the fol- 
lowing summer bids fair to expedite his 
purpose, then it seems to him far more ex- 
pedient to catch any and all fur in his locality 
than to trap with wise moderation and thus 
insure a supply of from five to ten times 


that amount of fur thereabout in another | 


decade. This element chafes against fur re- 
strictions. 
kan citizens, those who look ahead to the 
future prosperity of a great country and 
consider it their permanent home, that 
must stand back of the measures that will 
insure future fur production on a large 
scale. 

Still another handicap is the fact that 
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‘swe nit 
ImNow- _. . ie 
a young man at Sixty 


E retire?”’ exclaimed a success- 
ful manufacturer. ‘‘Why, I’m 
a young man yet. At thirty-five I was 
old. Then I got the right shoes. I feel 
young; I act young; because I’ve got 
young feet. I wouldn’t take a thousand 
dollars for my Arch Preserver Shoes, 


It is the solid element of Alas- | 


many a citizen of Alaska still believes that | 


it is a great fur-producing country. He has 
no comparative basis upon which to esti- 


mate its true status. His information, quite | 


naturally, is derived from the local trappers 
and local fur traders. These men are his 
friends and he knows them to be truthful. 
He reasons that as they are intimately con- 
cerned in the business themselves their in- 
formation should prove the last word in 
accuracy. There is a feeling that officials 


who would enforce regulations for the pro- | 
tection and increase of fur bearers are vague | 


theorists as compared with the practical | 
knowledge of the men out on the creeks and | 
the fur trader. He knows, for instance, that | 


Tom Harris or Pete Jones made a $900 
catch of fur on a fork of the Susitna, or the 
Kantishna, or the Tanana, or the Koyu- 
kuk; and that Bill Sykes, in his trading 
post on the Kuskokwim, took in furs to the 
value of $10,000 last season. His informa- 
tion is correct as far as it goes, but it doesn’t 
go far enough. The figures may sound big, 
but if every trapper in Alaska duplicated 
the catch of Tom Harris the returns for the 
whole 586,400 square miles of Alaska would 
not equal the value of the Louisiana fur 
catch. 

The first necessary step in the remedial 
action, of course, is the rigid protection of 
fur bearers in areas where they have be- 
come depleted. Next in line is the restock- 
ing of certain fur bearers in districts where 
those species have become exterminated. 
In Alaska there exists a condition not 
usually found elsewhere—areas that are 
ideal for certain varieties of fur bearers, but 
which have never been inhabited by those 
species, for the reason that intervening ex- 
panses of water have prevented their mi- 
gration. 

Kodiak Island is inhabited by but three 
fur bearers, the weasel, the otter and the 
fox. Incidentally, Kodiak Island is the one 
place that I visited in Alaska that revealed 


if I couldn’t replace them.”’ 


THE 
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AARCHPRESERVER 


is making “‘old’’ men into young men. 
It eliminates sagging and straining of 
the arch and pinching of the bones, 
nerves and blood-vessels, because of a 
concealed, built-in arch bridge and a 
flat inner sole (crosswise). This is the 
shoe with a real “‘chassis.”’ 


| Why don’t you buy a pair and knock 
off a few years? Besides the “‘feel,”’ 
you also have smart styles young men 
wear. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


The Arch Preserver Shoe is now made 
in a range of prices that brings foot 


; The genuine Arch Preserver Shoe 
comfort and style within reach of all. 


for men and boys is made only 
by E. T. Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass.,—for wo- 
men and children by The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


Send for our Check-up Foot Chart and find out 
| about your feet and thetr needs. The coupon will 
bring it by return mail. 

E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. S-37, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


(The Talbot Shoe Co., St. 
Thomas, Ont., are licensed 


to make men's Arch Pre- 
server Shoes for Canada) 


No. 135 
Vanderbilt Last 
Kid Blucher Oxford 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. S-37, Rockland, Mass. 
Send me the ‘‘Check-up Foot Chart”’ and name of near- 
est dealer. 
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SUMMER 
DRIVING 


THE 


Automobiles, Motor boats and 
Airplanes 


UST as in a human being, the temperature of your engine indicates its 
health or sickness, and the Safe-I-Stat registers the temperature in- 
stantly and at all times. Safe-T-Stat saves the cost of many repair bills. 
It fits any car. Safe-T-Stat registers the actual temperature of the motor. 
It is controlled by a thermostat and is in sight day and night on the 
instrument board, is theft-proof and leaves the radiator cap free for 


the beautifully designed emblems now the vogue. 


Such prominent 


distributors as Packard, Lincoln, Minerva, Nash, Hupmobile, Chrysler, 
Wills Sainte Claire, Pontiac, Dodge, Buick and Cadillac dealers in the 
biggest cities have adopted it. The $5.00 instrument is built specially 
for Dodge cars, and the $4.50 Universal Model has met with the 
approval of the Ford, Chevrolet and lighter car owners. 


If your dealer does not carry 
Safe-T-Stat write to us direct. 


SAE 


-|- 


Ask him about the instrument 
that shows a frozen radiator. 


Safe-T- Stat Company, 79-85 Bridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for free copy of “‘Kampkook- 
ery,’’ a valuable handbook on molor 
camping. Address nearest office, Depl. 5. 


Snap Into It Boy—Dinner Is Ready! 


HAT’S a welcome call after a long pull upstream, or a hard day on the road, when 
you are tired and hungry. It’s the call a million Kampkook users boast of to 
their friends when they tell about the trip. How the meals were ready before 


camp was made, how Kampkook fed them all the way. 


Kampkook is a speedy stove and a safe one. No waiting, no bother—anytime is meal time. Carries 
like a grip with everything inside, cooks and bakes like a 
range, making its own gas from common roadside gasoline. 
Kampkook is the original gasoline camp stove. It has many 
Kampkook can give you. Ask your dealer 
about Kampkook’s detachable, easy-fill safety tank, the 
flame spreading, non-clog burners, rigid locked-in-position 
legs, built-in oven, folding wind-shield, sturdy construction 
If he cannot supply you ask us for 


Kampkook No.7, two burners, 104%x19 
inch cooking surface, open grate, folding 
wind-shield; two quar! tank holds six hours’ 
fuel supply. Price in U.S. $9.00. Other 
models $7.00 to $14.50. 


fine features only 


and easy operation. 
name of the nearest dealer who can. 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 


Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 


AMERICAN 
KAM PKO OK 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR CAMP STOVE 


SATURDAY 


The Warning 
on Your Dash 


Safe-T-Stat from $4.50 to $7.50. 
The dash board heat indicator for 
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much evidence of fur. The creeks were lit- 
tered with otter sign. We found two dens 
within a space of two miles, one a huge affair 
with well-worn trails and some twenty holes 
covering a space fifteen by thirty yards. 
If it was occupied by but one family of 
otters, it had the appearance of housing 
at least a score.’ Fox sign, too, was abun- 
dant. Aside from this, there was no place 
that I visited in Alaska where I could lo- 
cate as much fur sign in a month as I can in 
my native prairie state of Kansas in a day. 
The island also affords an abundance of 
natural feed and cover for several other 
species. The jungles of willows and cot- 
tonwoods along the streams would furnish 
feed for thousands of beaver, the marshes 
and willow swamps for swarms of muskrats. 
The rank grass of Kodiak dies and forms a 
foot-deep mat under the winter snows and 
this serves as a thatched roof beneath which 
millions of tiny mouse runways are shel- 
tered. Mice constitute a large item in the 
menu of mink when those animals are not 
fishing. The streams of Kodiak are swarm- 
ing with fish, its beaches and tide flats 
abound in unlimited shellfish. Mink, once 
planted and protected, would increase enor- 
mously. 

Admiralty, Chichagof and Baranof 
Islands of the Alexander Archipelago are 
not inhabited by either muskrats or beaver, 
except perhaps for a few fugitive colonies, 
yet the feed and habitat conditions are ideal 
for both. It is reported that these animals 
throve on the three islands in the days of 
Russian occupation but have since been ex- 
terminated. 

The Grier Bill provides for stocking such 
areas and for restocking any others where 
fur is badly depleted. The first program 
under this provision will be the stocking of 
Chichagof, Baranof and Admiralty Islands 
with muskrats and beaver and the intro- 
duction of muskrat, beaver and mink into 
the Kodiak-Afognak group of islands. 
Other stocking programs will be instituted 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey and the 
Alaska Game Commission later, as funds 
are available. 

There is a tendency among many to 
deride somewhat this stocking of fur bear- 
ers. There is an odd inconsistency in this 
attitude. Scores of small islands in the Alex- 
ander Archipelago, the Kodiak-Afognak 
group, the Shumagins and Aleutians have 
been stocked with blue foxes by individuals 
or corporations. The blue fox is primarily 
an Arctic animal, the blue phase of the 
white fox, and these islands are not his na- 
tive habitat. Nevertheless, these animals 


| have thrived on many of the islands to an 


extent that has rendered at least a fair 
percentage of the enterprises exceedingly 
profitable. The Government’s returns from 


| blue and white fox pelts on the Pribilof 


Islands from 1915 to 1924 amounted to 
$644,603, a further proof of its feasibility. 


Fertile Fur Bearers 


It does, therefore, seem oddly inconsis- 
tent that any man, firmly believing that he 
‘can invest a few thousands in stocking an 


‘island of perhaps a couple of square miles 


in area with blue foxes—animals planted 
out of their native habitat and under arti- 
ficial feed conditions, although practically 
living in a wild state—and reap a fortune in 
a few years’ time, should loftily scorn to 
credit the idea that the same principles, ap- 
plied to more than 500,000 square miles of 
virgin territory with native fur bearers 
under entirely natural conditions, should 
result in the production of at least as much 
fur annually as similar methods have al- 
ready produced in other localities with but 
a fraction of the area. 

A few cases will illustrate the practicabil- 
ity of stocking animals of even higher order 
and of lesser prolific qualities than fur 
bearers. The state of Pennsylvania, prac- 
tically gameless fifteen years ago, began re- 
stocking her depleted coverts. For the past 
six or eight years the hunters have bagged 
annually some 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 rab- 
bits, 2,000,000 squirrels, 1,000,000 grouse, 
4000 to 6000 wild turkeys, 5000 to 6000 


buck deer, 500 to 700 bear and much oj 
resident game, in addition to the migrat, 
game and the fur bearers that have alre; 
been cited. She now has an open geagoy| 
elk. Beaver, extinct in Pennsylvania ¢; 
a century ago, have again become exc} 
ingly numerous, and if the season is noi} 
ready open on beaver it will probably, 
opened soon; once more after a centur } 
absence the beaver skin will constitut 
item of commerce in that state. New) 
has a similarly large game output, eyey| 
cluding many bears and frequently exe j 
ing Pennsylvania’s annual yield of |) 
deer. The beaver situation is the sam) 
that state. All this has been accompli: 
largely through restocking. Approximg| 
40,000 wild rabbits were shipped from | 
home town in Western Kansas to Peny 
vania during this stocking campaign. 
Market hunting had exterminated j 
deer in Vermont prior to 1875. Aft} 
period of extinction, thirteen deer \; 
purchased, shipped in and liberated in 1 | 
After almost twenty years of complete | 
tection a short open season was deel: | 
increasing in length as the increase in | 
permitted. From that start over 4f/ 
deer had been killed legally in Vermon } 
to the season of 1923. if 
The Emperor of Japan sent three de | 
one of the Hawaiian kings. Protect; 
first in the royal estate, the inerease (} 
flowed the island to the point where | 
animals threatened to denude it of ye) 
tion. Year-round hunting by natives | 
to check the increase, and professional 
hunters were imported from Oregon to } 
the animals in check. 


Precedents, Not Predictions 


Deer produce either one or two |! 
and these do not reproduce until the } 
two years old. Bears have from one to | 
cubs and bring forth young only ever}; 
ond year, the cubs in turn breeding as| 
year-olds, having young in their third | 

Other fur bearers are more prolific, 
in the number of young produced and’ 
earlier age at which the young repr) 
Muskrats have from four to sole | 
litter and sometimes produce three || 
in one year. Mink have from four t(| 
in a litter, averaging about six, and, 
breed the following spring. Foxes ay 
about five to the litter in a wild | 
and they bring forth young the f 
year. Beaver mate as yearlings, bh! 
kits as two-year-olds, two kits in th| 
litter and four in every litter there 
and so on. 

Thus it can be seen that these furb 
as a whole would tend to multiply wi 
less than fourfold the rapidity evid 
by deer, bear and other such animal 
view of the tremendous success exper | 
inthe stocking of these latter animal | 
could justifiably predict an even g} 
success with fur bearers on the bts 
figures alone—but fortunately the | 
abundance with which fur beare| 
crease under adequate protection ha 
demonstrated so fully that the cas) 
be rested upon the actual precedent i) 
of prediction. | 

Still another bit of evidence as t¢/ 
fur conservation can accomplish is th 
ernment’s management of the seal hi! 
the Pribilofs. From a pitiful atl 
herds have been restored to the point! 
there are now over 600,000. Some cr: 
has been based on the fact that it hi) 
the Government a considerable | 
complish this. Naturally. The i) 


ocean 


habits of the sealers, continuing eve! 
the necessary legislation had been ’/ 
enacted, were a serious menace, and 
sive patrolling, with its consequent e? 
was deemed necessary to prevent i 
termination of the few remaining 
through poaching. But the herds bid? 
attain again their former millions, | 
the present treaty can be renewed 
essentials, in which case the cost wil! 
trifling in relation to the fact tha‘ 
again restricted sealing will be per 
(Continued on Page 217) | 


‘ontinued from Page 214) 

| Alaskan coast, and tens of thou- 
seal skins will become an annual 
fommerce. 

is noted as a great beaver country, 
es actually so far behind that if a 
msus could be taken it would show 
y one of four states—Wyoming, 
¢, Pennsylvania and New York— 
thers, could each show a greater 
ypulation than exists in the entire 
)quare miles of Alaska. Louisiana’s 
,catch alone brings a far greater 
‘um than the entire returns of the 
yur catch. Louisiana, in her small 
pduces 2000 otters a year. All 
luring the eleven years from 1912 
nclusive, averaged 1533 otter pelts 
j, but the returns were greater, 
jotters now being priced at from 
-wo dollars to twenty-five dollars 
while those of Louisiana average 
slollars a skin. 

juld go on citing illustrations end- 
jt sufficient has been brought forth 
what, though a score of other states 
ward in fur conservation and pro- 
rind could well emulate the oppo- 
siple cited in this article, Alaska is 
(ds at the foot of the class. It only 
snow to determine whether or not 
sisfied to continue deluding herself 
iterritory is a great fur producer, or 
steps actually to make it so. 
jtime to time there have been wild 
) proposals advocating excessive 
(fur, both for the purpose of raising 
iand for the purpose of financing fur 
\tion. No industry can be taxed to 

its infancy, or even in its later 
‘proved productiveness. Pennsyl- 
jiances all her fur and game regu- 
iy a hunting license costing a resi- 
yshe state $1.25. From this source 
phases all animals for restocking, 
jdamages to farmers resulting from 
lions of game or fur bearers, pays 
jens and defrays all other expenses 
jfame Commission, purchases from 
cime certain areas suitable for game 
| refuges and maintains them as 
t centers which stock the surround- 
¢ helps the Department of Forestry 
»sting 10,000 square miles of cut- 
iberlands—and shows a profit! 
uisiana every skin must be brought 
(ae tax paid—a quarter of a cent on 
| and opossum hides, one cent on 
fox, wolf, civet and wildcat, five 
1 mink and twenty-five cents on 
er pelt—otter, at ten dollars each, 
ie highest-priced pelt produced in 
e. The financing methods in these 
ter forward communities are simple 
tinesslike. 


\ Liberty or License? 


} has ever been raised the hue and 
‘ne common right of the individual 
tern to operate for his own profit 
le publicly owned resources of the 
| That common right has resulted in 
rils than can be cited here. The 
of publicly owned lands, forests or 
‘in areas of land and water for fish- 
( tapping or what not has always 
;; a squall of rage from the few who 
lprey unrestrictedly upon public 
i 

‘theless, by constant wearing down 
‘clamorous prejudice and protest, the 
‘Service has reached the point where 
ii public forests are leased to large 
‘ng concerns with the stipulation 
‘e cut and immediate reforestation 
€ SO mapped out as to render the 
'n one of perpetual cropping. If this 
1 had been installed thirty years ago 
tiber supply would not have been 
tered. Its recent installation is a 
og stride forward. The service 
oe faced the necessity of a similar 
tin regard to stock grazing on the 
! not under lease, but by regulating 
fizing and giving priority rights to 
ockmen as already had large invest- 
tin the vicinity and whose business 
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was based upon grazing their stock on the 
local forests. 

The Bureau of Fisheries was forced to 
limit the catch in certain areas and to for- 
bid the launching of new fishery enterprises 
in some vicinities, with the consequent ac- 
cusations of favoritism. All these innova- 
tions have produced loud wails of protest, 
as conflicting with the common right of the 
individual to do as he pleases with public 
resources, but it has also produced highly 
beneficial results, and it could well be car- 
ried further in present lines and instituted 
in still others. 

The lumber interests have lined up with 
the Forest Service. The stock interests are 
still everlastingly on the prod. The present 
big fishing interests are lining up with the 
Bureau of Fisheries in the main, but there 
is still a great chorus of dissent from some 
quarters. In the final analysis this is all 
rot, for the fancied rights of any individual 
or concern to loot the publicly owned re- 
sources of the nation must ever be subservi- 
ent to the right of the American people to 
be assured of a future and permanent sup- 
ply of those same resources. 


The Fur-Lease Plan 


This should apply to fur as well as to fish 
and timber, and now is a good time to be- 
gin. The suggestion of leasing public lands 
for trapping rights will be met with an out- 
raged protest against this common right 
of the trapper to wander and set his traps 
on the public lands at will. Louisiana has 
braved this chorus and leased much of her 
public land for trapping under supervision, 
with the result that she so far surpasses the 
communities where it is not practiced as to 
leave them at the quarter pole in fur pro- 
duction. 

When a trapper has the fur concession 
of an area under lease he views the fur 
thereon as his private property and he im- 
mediately constitutes himself an unpaid 
but highly efficient warden to see to it 
most emphatically that his rights are not 
violated. Also he will be very sure that the 
fur in his district, instead of decreasing 
from overtrapping, shows an increase from 
year to year. The plan has worked like a 
charm. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey should 
procure by legislation if possible, by execu- 
tive authority if necessary, the right to 
put that same leasing of the trapping privi- 
leges into effect in certain areas of Alaska, 
where it could be arranged without vio- 
lating the native rights. I discussed this 
possibility with Fred Judd and Ed Kadgen, 
partners in professional trapping. They 
have operated in the same territory six 
years, and informed me that the beaver in 
their neighborhood had increased at least 
five times during that period; that all fur, 
in fact, had increased abundantly. They 
had worked among the natives to prevent 
them from killing beavers indiscriminately 
for food. Both would like to consider that 
territory as their permanent future home 
if only they could be assured that the in- 
crease in fur due to their efforts would 
accrue to them rather than to some others 
who might invade the neighborhood for a 
season or two of intensive trapping as soon 
as it became known that it held an abun- 
dance of fur. This latter contingency is one 
that must be faced by every constructive 
trapper who would increase the fur output 
of his territory. In spite of the unwritten 
observance of certain rules among pro- 
fessional trappers of not encroaching upon 
another’s territory, there is no assurance 
that it will be observed. A trapper that 
has a district under lease becomes a perma- 
nent resident, a constructive citizen who 
produces and increases his product. He 
is an asset to the community, like a man 
who is engaged in any other line of pro- 
duction. He is an efficient and unpaid 
warden to uphold the tur laws in his own 
interests. 

Both Judd and Kadgen were instantly 
enthusiastic about leasing the trapping 
concession of their vicinity so far as it 
would not conflict with native rights, if 
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Raybestos will stop your car regatdless of/how far you travel 
or how fast. What more can you ask in brake lining? 


The basis of Raybestos wear is long-fibred asbestos. This 
strong foundation is enhanced in wearing qualities by com- 
pressing the lining twice for solidity. Raybestos is then 
specially treated to sender it effective when subjected to 
severest service under all weather conditions. That is why 
it outwears and outlasts ordinary lining. 


Let the Raybestos Brake Service man reline your brakes cor- 
rectly with genuine Silver Edge Raybestos applied by the 
Raybestos Method. Send coupon for his name and address. 
REPAIRMEN: We have an inviting proposition for those 
wishing to engage in brake service work. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd., London, Eng. 
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Ginoer é 


AND REFRESHING— 


What a treat for the family! What a 
compliment to your guests! —White 
Rock Ginger Ale, the new pale ginger 
ale sensation made with the famous 
White Rock Water as a base and of a 


fascinating flavor that is delicious. 


Ask for it at restaurants and soda 
fountains. Buy it from your grocer 
for serving in your home. 


Bottled only at The White Rock Spring, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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He First Sent Us a 
Coupon Like This 


ND then, in spite of the fact that he 
was employed bya large company, Mr. 
Noah A. Weiner of Connecticut quickly 
started on a profitable career as our local 
representative. That was fourteen years 
ago. Nearly every month since he has 
earned Curtis subscription profits; in one 
day not long ago an even $12.00! 


Now, how about you? Surely youcan spare 
an hour now and then, to follow the simple 
directions we will give you. You need no 
experience, no capital—only the willingness 
to TRY. Above is a coupon—mail it today. 


Profits From the Start 
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such leasing were possible of accomplish- 
ment. 

A host of Alaskan trappers would jump 
at the opportunity to lease the trapping 
concession of certain areas and thus assure 
themselves of a permanent and increasingly 
productive business, thereby also increas- 
ing the fur resources of Alaska and con- 
stituting a body of self-appointed, unpaid 
wardens to uphold the fur regulations. 

Against them will be the protest from 
the element of wandering trappers who 
care for no permanent location or assurance 
of a future lucrative business, but instead 
are on the lookout for new pockets of fur 
to be trapped out and abandoned. It is 
well worth a trial. 

Even if this leasing system meets suffi- 
cient opposition to prevent its installation 
in Alaska, there are other steps that are 
absolutely necessary of accomplishment in 
Alaska before she can hope to rate even as 
a moderately good fur producer. 

First comes the rigid protection of vari- 
ous fur bearers in certain districts where 
they have become seriously depleted, per- 
haps territory-wide closed seasons on cer- 
tain varieties for a period of a few years; 
then the absolute enforcement of whatever 
restrictions are in force. The fur trade 
itself, rather than the trapper, is the logical 
point where the greatest pressure should 
be applied. Many a trapper, uninformed 
as to general conditions, will catch pro- 
tected fur bearers as long as the trade af- 
fords a market for them. He is not to be 
censured in the same measure as the fur 
trader who buys the unlawful catch. 

The majority of fur traders are too far- 
sighted to wish to wreck their own future 
business by helping evade the laws aimed 
to increase the commodity upon which 
that business rests. But there is a suffi- 
cient percentage of traders otherwise in- 
clined to make it easy for the trappers to 
poach profitably. This is not giving the 
law-abiding traders with permanent in- 
vestment in their business a square deal, 
and the very first step in fur conservation 
and production is absolutely to eliminate 
the shifty fur trader. There is only one 
way todoit. Such a trader does not mind 
an occasional fine. His next deal in unlaw- 
ful furs will perhaps net him twenty times 
the amount of it. 


Squelching Poachers 


It is absolutely essential that every fur 
trader be licensed, that he should be re- 
quired to bring every hide before the proper 


authorities and have it tagged before ship- 


ping it from the territory; that every con- 
signment of furs should be rigidly inspected 
and be sealed by proper authority before 
it is shipped from Alaska; inspected again, 
at least for evidence that the seal has not 
been tampered with en route, at the port of 
entry into the United States or Canada; 
and above all, that the first discovery of 
unlawfully taken furs in the hands of a 
trader should result in immediate confisca- 
tion and the revoking of his license to en- 
gage in the business again in ten years. 
That is the only way to stop it. A dealer 
does not care about a fine if he faces the 
prospect of clearing twenty times its 
amount on the next deal in contraband 
furs. One might as well snap his fingers 
in rebuke and let it go at that. But he will 
stop, look and listen before engaging in any 
shady transaction in furs if he faces the 
certainty of confiscation and of being put 
out of business if he is caught. 

I would make this point the most posi- 
tive of all, for the whole situation hinges 


upon it. The usual protest will be ny 
that all this is too much bother and try 
That is mere evasion. A dealer ) 
merely be required to appear befo 
proper authorities or to send his cq; 
ment through their hands for tagging, 
ing and shipment to the consignee, f 
could not appear in person. It will no) 
eliminate the worst abuse in the fury 
but it will protect the honest trader a j 
these sharks of the business; the law-a j 
trapper from the operations of thosy 
poach for protected furs. It is the A 
the whole situation. The more fars. 
and constructive fur traders will we 
the protection. The other elemen 
voice all manner of protest. 
There is nothing mysterious in » 
production methods, no obstacle to} 
application save unorganized, uninf > 
prejudice on the part of the public at ; 
or organized informed opposition ¢ 
part of those who would continue th: h 
ent abuses for immediate self-inter|, 
the detriment of both present and | 
interest of the fur trade as a whole. Nt 
are there any mysterious rites to b} 
formed by the Alaskan citizenry in} 
to achieve a tremendous fur producti 


Citizen Support Essential) 


E. P. Walker, Governor Parks, j 
tenant Governor Carl Thiel, Mr. Gri: 
other officials similarly interested i) 
fur situation are not theorists. Hye) | 
of them served his apprenticeship ‘| 
field before taking office. Most of th) 
all matters of knowledge pertaining | 
situation, are still essentially the mi | 
on the creeks. Doctor Nelson, presen | 
of the Bureau of Biological Suryey, 1 
field naturalist investigating the fur, ) 
and wild-fowl resources of Alaska (r 
1881. These men have not only thi 
knowledge and the fur returns of /| 
upon which to work, but they have a h 
finger tips and filed in their heads ¢} 
detailed information of the moderi{ 
production methods of other commit 
and of the proper steps to take ti 
Alaska’s fur resources upon the sar} 
crative basis. 

The citizens of Alaska who expi; 
make the territory their permanent ) 
and who look ahead to.its possibiliti f 
years or ten years hence, are the + 
accomplish this result; not by any r 
rious rites, but by merely lending 
support to the officials who are endi/ 
ing to institute constructive fur regule ) 
and who know what steps are necessi/ 

Those who cannot vision any treme 
fur production a decade hence mi 
least concede this: That Alaska—wi |! 
586,400 square miles of virgin tert)! 
her inexhaustible supply of food fi) 
bearers, her 26,000 miles of coast 
should be able at least to equal the fu 
put of Louisiana or Pennsylvania, tl|l 
populated and laboring against 2 
handicaps not encountered in a 
each of which contains less than ¢ 
square miles of area. 

If they do not concede that, the ¢ 
hopeless. If they do concede it, th 
merely the question as to whether 
are content to remain at the foot ¢ 
class, or desire to remedy the matte! 
if they wish to remedy it they hav 
to lend their support to the officials 
are endeavoring to institute propel 
production methods, help them to er! 
the regulations, and then rest on thei’? 
while those in charge accomplish the J 
ful results. 
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‘morning, for when she had finished, 
ady remarked: 
¢’ssort of luck, our getting acquainted, 
it? You see, I’m connected with a 
ber of clubs that give concerts. I need 
od barytone. Here is my ecard; send 
gon to me.’ 
rat seemingly unimportant meeting was 
y eventful, for it brought a number of 
engagements; enabled us to get a 
y decent apartment and to .continue 
inging lessons. It wasn’t long before I 
ziving them, too, and had steady em- 
ment as soloist, at first in a small 
y City church—the Westminster Pres- 
‘jian—and then at another in Bronx- 
Meantime I sang in a Broadway 
jany with Valli Valli— The Purple 
|, the production was called—and with 
md opera company that later toured 
jast. 
| this seemed to be training me for one 
that of a singer; and when I was 
y engaged tosing as barytone soloist at 
laster services at famous St. Bartholo- 
s in New York, mother thought we 
surely reached that goal. But there 
another to which I, too, was un- 
jiously being directed. That was radio, 
tich all this vocal work was to help so 
| But I had scarcely heard of radio 
in fact, had never listened to a loud 
er or had a head phone on my head. 
jat prompted me to drift into the 
0 of the American Telephone and Tele- 
1 Company —W EAF—on Broadway 
not know. But one afternoon, when 
sre dismissed from the jury on which I 
een called and which was sitting in the 
ost Office Building in lower New York, 
led down Dey Street way. Some 
bout radio, or remark I heard, aroused 
iriosity. Though I knew so little about 
, | knew singers sometimes broad- 
nd I was anxious to see what a studio 
ike. 
sked the elevator starter where the 
) was and if I could visit it. 
are,” he said, and up in the elevator I 
—to the fourth floor and a brand-new 


‘after I had asked a few questions of 
[ the people there—it happened to be 
fice manager—he remarked, ‘‘How’d 
ike to try the work? We’re looking 
young man like you.”’ Then he offered 
ie magnificent salary of thirty dollars 
kk. However, the hours were only 
seven to ten, in the summer the slack 
al season was on, and I thought I 
like this radio work. Besides, though 
g On encouragingly with my music, 
aving had the best of musical instruc- 
1 New York, I had just had two bitter 
ointments which prevented training 
: conservatories abroad. In the first 
ice I had been selected by a group of 
2 who each year educated some musi- 
udent in Europe as their choice for 
year. Everything was set, when a 
member remarked, ‘By the way, do 
alize that we’re always sending men? 
not try a girl this time?”’ 


seginnings of Broadcasting 


the other instance a lady—a well- 
1 and wealthy patron of music—had 
1d to send me to France for the same 
se; and a meeting at which we were 
tle the final details was arranged one 
© the following morning. That night 
ceived a cablegram saying that her 
x had just died in Europe. So na- 
y it was she that went abroad and 


eambitious singer. All of which goes © 


W what part luck, after all, plays in 
areer, 
haps there was another reason for my 
ng to add another string to my bow, 
Tons in the fire. While singing with a 
era company producing Gilbert and 
an—I am always grateful to these 
sntlemen—I met another principal of 
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the cast. She and I were fond of music, our 
work threw us together, and soon I found 
myself escorting her home, then, while we 
were filling engagements up in Westchester, 
staying so late that I missed the last train 
and had to walk home; and so we were 
married. Partly to husband our funds, and 
also because I thought there might be 
some future in it, I took the job on trial 


until September, when I expected to be at | 


work again at my singing. 

Radio, at least as far as broadcasting 
went, was then pretty new. The fist sta- 
tions, KDKA, WJZ, and ours—WEAF— 
had been opened only a short time be- 
fore this. Naturally, methods were rather 
crude. We had then only two rooms and 
a few people, where now we have a whole 


floor and a staff of 100 people, and we were | 
on the air only four hours, while now we | 
average nine hours a day and there is al- | 


ways something going out from some sta- 


tion or other, from the early setting-up | 


exercises in the winter sunrise to the last 
good night in the wee small hours. Pro- 
grams were simple, too, consisting of a little 
singing and music, a reading by some 
author, or an occasional uplift talk from a 
noted minister. 


Stars Before the Microphone 


The broadcasting was done through only 
the onestation; there were no hook-ups with 
others, but recently, through the facilities 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the number of these hook-ups 
sometimes ran as high as twenty-seven, 
covering the whole country as far as the 
Coast. So, too, our audience was limited 
then to tens of thousands; a big one, of 
course, but nothing like that at the first 
inaugural at Washington where radio was 
used, where I broadcast to many millions. 

There were no outside jobs, either, such 
as that inaugural or the big sporting events; 
everything went out from our two small 
rooms. The announcing, too, was quite as 
simple. All the man before the microphone 
had to do was to say “‘ Miss So-and-So will 
now sing such a number,” and at the end 
“Miss So-and-So has sung such a number,” 
without any comments or even explanations 
of the music. And everything was experi- 
ment, with something, sometimes, of re- 
sulting confusion. When I entered, my first 
night, just before seven—the starting 
hour—I found them rehearsing in the 
studios. There were rugs, chairs, lamps and 
a piano scattered around as in any living 
room, also a few music stands and a micro- 
phone near the piano. I saw, too, that the 
ceilings were padded and the walls heavily 
draped with hangings on rods so as to make 
them as nearly soundproof as possible. I 
noticed one other peculiar thing: Singers 
were standing near the instrument awaiting 
the announcer’s instructions, and when he 
spoke his voice had a curiously dead sound. 
So had the soloist’s when she replied— 
nothing like the resonance of people’s voices 
just outside in the corridors. It was a little 
dispiriting at first, particularly to me, a 
singer; and I have often heard others men- 
tion this same disturbing quality, which 
was due of course to the soundproof con- 
ditions. There are, you see, no reverbera- 
tions. John McCormack, for instance, 
when two years later he entered our studio 
to broadcast his first radio concert, ex- 
claimed, “‘ My, oh, my, this is dead! I can 
never sing here,’’ and Madame Bori com- 
plained, ‘‘Why, I can’t even hear myself or 
tell what I’m doing. Does it sound that 
way outside?” That’s just what it doesn’t 
do. Though the singer’s or speaker’s tones 
are without much life or resonance to her- 
self or himself and all the others in the 
room, they have all the old brilliance when 
they go out in the air. All the singer 
misses is the reverberations he is accus- 
tomed to in the concert hall. But these 
very reverberations, if the studio were not 
so padded, would bounce back into the 


EN are becoming critical of 

shaving creams. They are 
sifting the claims of manufactur- 
ers—trying out their products. 
More and more the tide of shavers 
is swinging toward Williams. 

Why? 

Because Williams softens the 
beard faster, stays moist longer 
and leaves the skin glove-smooth. 

This pure, uncolored shaving 
cream works up quickly into 
a rich bulky lather—satu- 
rated with moisture. This first 
lifts the water-resisting oil 
film from the beard—then 
soaks all of each bristle 
soft. At the same time 
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—then soaks the beard soft 


the skin is thoroughly lubricated 
so that the razor just glides along. 


Your skin is actually benefited 
by its daily shave with Williams. 
It is left thoroughly conditioned— 
flexible and velvet-like as after an 
expert barber’s massage. 


Let us prove our claims about 
Williams. We will gladly send 
you a week’s trial tube free on 
receipt of the coupon below or a 


postcard. 


A Real Tip: Buy Williams in 
the economical double size 
tube. It contains as 
much cream for 5o0c 
as two 35c tubes. 


WILLIAMS Lather 
bulks big and holds 
its bulk. You will 
notice that it soaks 
up alot of water and 
keeps its moisture. 
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GOOD LOOKS in a shoe is more 
than good leather and workmanship. 
It'sthat “knowledge” and “ability” that 
come after years and years of making 
good shoes. Men tell us Bostonians 
have it. 
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BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 
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microphone, blurring everything and com- 
pletely spoiling the effect. 

As they rehearsed, the announcer or man- 
ager of the studio would place the artists 
now here, now there; perhaps within three 
feet of the piano and its microphone, again 
eight feet away from it, according to the 
quality of tone. A little later he had con- 
siderable trouble in grouping a band so that 
the instruments could all be heard properly 
and with a proper balance. I noticed, too, 
that he walked around trailing a long wire 
which had a button on the end of it. This 
he pressed when he wanted to start or shut 
off the microphone. 

Between the two draped studios I saw a 
glass-inclosed box, like a signal tower, with 
faces looking out, and I wondered what this 
could be. Indeed, it all seemed a sort of 
crystal maze to me. For the first two days 
I simply wandered about without either 
direction or instruction. But soon I dis- 
covered that the microphone was not at all 
complex, simply a little instrument of wires 
and springs—merely a glorified telephone 
transmitter. It was more sensitive, of 
course, for the ordinary transmitter has but 
to catch the usual speaking tones, while the 
microphone has to catch and send out over 
the wire what we call “higher and lower 
frequencies”; that is, sounds of a high or 
low number of vibrations. A high violin 
note, for example, is of short waves and a 
great number of vibrations, and the ordi- 
nary telephone could not convey these with 
any truth or reality. The range of the mi- 
crophone was therefore very much greater. 

The little glass-inclosed signal station, I 
discovered on investigation, was just amon- 
itor’s booth. It had windows looking into 
both studios, so that those faces I had no- 
ticed could see what the singers or musicians 
were doing in either room; and on the table 
by them was a loud speaker. The booth 
was soundproof, too, so that it caught none 
of the conversation or directions in the 
studio or the voices direct, hearing only the 
sounds as they came through the loud 
speaker and just as they went out on the 
air. By this means they could tell the effect 
and correct any defect of rendition or po- 


| sition. 


As for those wires with the buttons on 
the end which the announcers carried, 
these were simply connected with the mi- 
crophone, starting or cutting off the artists 
at will, so that they would or would not be 
heard by the outside world. 

This microphone was connected, of 
course, with the control room, where oper- 
ators sat controlling the outside volume, 


| cutting down a too great blast of tone or 


lifting up a pianissimo; and the singing or 
speaking voices went over the telephone 
wires to West Street and thence up on the 


| roof to the aerials, whence they were 


launched into space from the antenne. 
There have been many improvements since, 
which will be described later, but such were 
the equipment and procedure during my 
first weeks at the studio. 


No Job for a Lothario 


After I had become fairly familiar with 
my surroundings I was allowed to do a 
simple job of announcing, and found my- 
self very nervous, as everyone is when he 
first stands before the microphone. Later, 
too, we will give some suggestions for over- 
coming this embarrassment and for speak- 
ing clearly, but I didn’t know much about 
it then. As a matter of record, I trembled 
like a bridegroom at the altar, and the folks 
in the office said I acted as if I were going to 
be married, and they joshed me consider- 
ably. 

My wife and my mother had arranged, 
on this highly important occasion, to go to 
a little piano store which was located near 
our apartment and had a few radio sets in 
stock. Here they sat on wooden boxes and 
experienced not only a thrill of mystery but 
one of pride when first they heard my voice 
coming out on the air. Instead of being 
just a tyro broadcaster, it seemed to them 
as if I must be a great orator or big official 


| Possessed of great power. And I think that 


inspite of our familiarity with the tele) 
that was the way most people felt ] 
listening in to a friend in those early 
of radio—as if that friend were | 
prophet speaking to a vast audiencd 
some mountain top. It’s all so un; 
until one gets used to it. And, like a 
enjoyed the thrill as much as they dig, 
when my wife went to the mountain 
summer, she didn’t need to bother , 
letters or telegrams from me. All sh} 
to do was to sit with head phones 9, 
tell from my voice, simply announcin 
“‘Miss Baloolah has just sung Little | 
is Waiting, from the musical oda 
Buyer from Peoria,”’ that I was reg; 
work and in excellent health. [Pd 
advise a man with any inclination for | 
ing around to become an announcer | 
wife can keep tabs on him nights, ya; 

| 


€ 


An Easy Way to Geta Wardr 


Mine never mistakes my voice, t]\ 
others oftentimes cannot tell it fron? 
Carlin’s, my associate and radio twin) |] 
is, they find it hard to tell for the fir { 
minutes; and I have had to answer } 
letters asking for information wher) 
have been laid as to which of us w:: 
nouncing at a certain time—one putti' 
his money on Carlin, the other on l)) 
mee. Usually, however, though our || 
are not unlike, some difference in ti} 
some trick of expression, will betra | 
speaker. But there are many who ney ( 
tell us apart no matter how long we; : 

After a while cutting the studio | 
putting it on the air comes to be autor | 
but at first, like all the others, I some} 
forgot to press the little button on th? 
of the control wire, and people tunj: 
would hear things they were never 1: 
to hear. I had been at the job some m| 
when one night I made a rather impi« 
remark, and someone rushed in frort 
monitor’s booth, exclaiming, “That ¢ 
out on the air!’? Other doors fror t 
offices opened, and these people, tory 
litely informed me that “that went 0} 
the air!” I had finally composed n3 
and was about to begin broadcasting 
when the tenth man rushed in witl|] 
warning, ‘‘Say, Mae, that went out ct 
air,” and losing my temper I shot 
rather rudely it must be confessed, | 
break your head, Luff!” 

Next morning our mail was flooded ji 
letters asking why that announcer \ 
going to break Luff’s head, what had| 
done, and so on. | 

It was in the fall of that year that 
letter-writing habit really took hold ¢/ 
fans; and now we not only have case t 
case filled with these letters but thou) 
of specially selected ones bound in 1‘ 
leather and also a very amusing colle |i 
in what we call the ‘Coffee File.” 

The name was chosen because of 21 
cident in the Harvard-Princeton gat 
the fall of 1925, when, rather excited y 
some play, my associate, Carlin, dro) 
our vacuum bottle filled with coffee tht \ 
a crack in the stand just as he was har 
it tome. I must have expressed my di 
and disappointment rather forcibly, } 
was cold from the frosty weather—ar | 
this time the mike was still on! 

Many letters came in from fans ag 
over the accident, and a still greater if 
ber after another mishap in a World’s $1 
game, when the rain suddenly came (# 
and spoiled my new suit. Just to ente? 
people, I jokingly mentioned this ¢ 
never dreaming what would be the res!; 
not only a host of sympathetic san 


sa Ur 


many offers from clothing houses and 
viduals for new fall suits. It won’! 
even) in jest, to mention such happeii 
again. But anyway, all letters comme! 
on such little incidents go into our hur 
interest file. ‘ 
The letters were not so numerous irl 
summer of 1923, but very early in the gae 
began to receive instructions via Uncle’ 
whenever I mispronounced a word; it 
gram,” for instance, which I was ince 
(Continued on Page 225) 


(Continued from Page 222) 

together, and ‘‘address,” the wrong 
eof which I used to stress. Recently 
geen ads of a certain dictionary—no, 
yt allowed to broadcast its name— 
tells how to accent such words as 
site,’ “inquiry” and “finance.” 
it doesn’t make any difference what 
iary one gets, but the perfect broad- 
should have one handy. He does 
too, a background of culture and 
jon and should be fairly well-read. 
juaintance with literature and sports 
musical education—which I was for- 
jin having—also add to the equip- 
_ For one has not only to broadcast 
We Have No Bananas but Un bel di 
no, Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht, 
ent de Sambre et Meuse, Ah, fors’ 
ad. KAKb KOPOb WEb HABOHy— 
ey’re not pronounced as they look. 
oxy—Rothapfel, the famous enter- 
-raged around the studio the other 
n his humorous way because he had 
nounce Simple Aveu in the French 
|. There were seven lady harpists 
{, and one of them helped him out. 


A Husband in Hot Water 


, as I discovered, a broadcaster must 
ly possess some of these qualifica- 
nd a pleasing voice but a good dis- 
n, and must have control of his 
, as well as of the microphone. One 
ung for such a position should never, 
1 off hours, indulge in strong lan- 
If he does not swear off swearing he 
to get mixed up sometime through 
md use expressions that are all too 
tive, particularly in broadcasting a 
+ baseball game or a rattling good 
ght. 

lose early days we had considerable 
| through thoughtless conversation 
sitors who were occasionally allowed 
tudios while we were on the air, also 
sople who tried to sneak over mes- 
and a broadcasting station such as 
hich is primarily designed for enter- 
ot, is not allowed to send out such 
es. 

/a stranger got into trouble with 
ily over just such an attempt. He 
ceived a letter of invitation from 
eon the staff, which he proudly dis- 
to the little wife, and she promptly 
ed the idea of his sending his love to 
on the air. Till twelve o’clock she 
l; the program was finished, “‘Good 
all”’ sounded, and the air was still. 
ie arrived home an hour later little 
as sitting up waiting for him, and in 
She just knew he hadn’t been to that 
at all. He was wise, she declared, 
1 gone the old business-at-the-office 
ie better. There was no use of his 
he had been out with some other 


, as a matter of fact, he had at- 
d to send his promised message, but 
’t get over even a first syllable; we 
him eight feet from the mike and 
ent the button! It took a letter 
le announcer and an affidavit from 
ad to patch up that quarrel. 

€ were other duties, of course, be- 
re announcing—helping in getting 
grams, coaching and rehearsing of 
consultation with other depart- 
the handling of temperamental 
disposition of instruments, the 
ice of breaks in the schedules; in 
eeing that everything synchronized 
1smoothly. Though the game had 
veloped to its present intensified 
can readily be seen that I was busy 


.as time went on I tried to broaden 
ouncing into reporting, for the game 
didly reaching the stage when the 
nnouncing of a number on a pro- 
ouldn’t do. Gradually, to hold our 
’e, the idea was developed of adding 
planation of the compositions played 
studio, something about the com- 
‘Perhaps; and at the big outdoor 
‘which we were just beginning to 
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cover, descriptions of the settings and 
principals. 

Major Andrew White had already made 
skillful use of this treatment at a prize 
fight or two, but it was thought we might 
carry the idea further. So, just before the 
Greb-Wilson bout for the middleweight 
championship, I was dispatched to the 
training camps to watch and interview the 
two fighters. What I thought interesting I 
wrote down and broadcast from my notes 
each night. Then the day for the big event 
came—for me all too soon. It was my first 
big assignment and I was horribly nervous. 
In fact, none of the fighters could have been 
more shaky than I. 

Though the bouts were not to take place 
until evening, I went to the Polo Grounds 
at four o’clock, and just fussed around 
there, watching the workmen fixing the 
ropes and canvas of the ring and men from 
our plant running the wires from our micro- 
phones. 
they were doing; I was really thinking of 
all the 60,000 fans that would line those 
stands while I was up there by the ring talk- 
ing toa million more for miles around; and 
every once in a while I would look up at the 
sky, praying for rain. 

I had no supper, just some pop and a hot 
dog or two about seven; then I could hear 
the first sounds of footsteps as people began 


to file into the stands, at last a regular | 


thunder, as the crowds marching in grew 
thicker. Then the preliminary fighters 


came down the aisle with their handlers— | 
were on deck, examining bandages, shuf- | 
fling their feet in the resin, and all that— | 


and there was a touch on my shoulder. No, 


I don’t think I actually saw what | 


it was not any message of welcome, just a | 


signal to a very frightened young man who 
was to broadcast his first fight, detail by 
detail, intelligently, to millions of people. 
I realized from letters we had received 
about ordinary evenings how ready they 
were to jump on you for each slip, and I 


knew, too, that boxing fans could be more | 


rabid than any mere music lovers. 


But with that touch on my shoulder and | 


the words, “‘You’re on the air, Mac!” I 
started, and like the fighters, once they had 
shaken hands, and singers at the first note, 
lost all my nervousness, now that the job 
was on. 


Brass Tacks on the Air 


Somehow I got through the prelims, not 
saying anything much, I guess; but they 
were of little importance. Then came a 
great roar from the crowd and the two 
famous fighters in their bathrobes crawled 
through the ropes. My real work lay 
ahead! 

Scared stiff, I watched them being intro- 
duced, bowing to this side and that; then, 
before I knew it, they were in the center of 
the ring receiving instructions from the 
referee, and I found myself talking. Gloves 
were touched—smack—they were under 
way, I with them, and once more I lost all 
my fears in action; and there was action, 
plenty of it—dancing feet, swaying heads, 
flying fists, thud of gloves on naked torsos— 
more, too, than in most fights, with that 
man Greb in the ring, who works so fast 
that gloves seem to pass in the air like hail- 
stones—a million a minute. 

For one second only there flashed through 
my mind the question: What was I going to 
tell all those listening people whom I 
couldn’t see and who couldn’t see the fight? 
Simply to say, “‘Greb hits Wilson; Wilson 
hits Greb; Greb hits Wilson again” would 
be blah; wouldn’t interest anybody. For- 
tunately I had often boxed and knew a 
little of the art, and at once I began to pick: 
out the blows, distinguishing between left 
hook, straight left, roundhouse swing, and 
so on, and shot over quick sentences also 
about their feinting and ducking, of the 
movements of their bodies and the ex- 
pressions of the men’s faces when hit or in a 
clinch—just the high lights, you see. 

Between rounds, like the fighters, I 
breathed a little easier. Before the fight I 
had written, rather self-consciously, I am 
afraid, a good many sheets on the crowd, 
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ANN PENNINGTON’S Famous Dancing Feet 


“T have always considered a 
corn a social error,” writes Ann 
Pennington, beautiful Ziegfeld 
dancing star. 


personal neglect. Why should 
anyone keep one—when a 
| dainty Blue=jay plaster will 
remove it so quickly, so ur- 
banely and comfortably?” 


For 26 years good old Blue=jay has been keep- 
ing the feet of the famous fit. It is the stand- 
ard home corn-remover, approved not only by 
the millions but by physicians and chiropodists. 
Prove it tonight on your most stubborn corn. 
Blue=jay always welcomes a contest with an 


wold voftenders ss... At all drug stores. 
Blue-jay 
BE (SrA FE, AUN DAG NVR 
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‘For a corn is an evidence of 


-how they're kept 
pee from corns.. 


WAY DOEN DD Ay CORN | 


Locktite Luke seys: 

Sec. H. Hoover otta give me the 
metal for savin rubber. Here is 
what one of the 5,000,000 cans of 
Locktite I shipt last year done. Hugh 
R. French of Hialeah, Florida rites: “I 


I aint got have an old casing discarded in 1923 
much saa that I patched last year with Locktite 
] and ranit 1300 milesin the Northand 2200 

for one miles since coming to Miami and am still 
just the fool using it.’ Now you cant beat that unless 
shippin clerk you goand buy acan of Locktite from yure 
dealer and patch one of yure own casins 

and then maybe you can. Yure dealers got 

Locktite but if he ain't I'll send you a big 

dollar can if you send me a dollar first. 


Locktite Luke 
LOCKTITE PATCH CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont. 


ae Tire Patch. 
for BOTH Casings and Tubes 


FS ae Golf Convenience 
Ever Devised 


Do away with the lost pencil nui- 
sance and help both your game 
and temper by getting the Putter 
Pencil—a genuine Wahl Ever- 
sharp that’s always exactly where 
you want it—right in the handle 
of your putter shaft. Any pro- 
fessional can install it in a few 
minutes. Send your dollar to us 
today or go to your nearest A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. store. 


e THE WISE 
§ INDUSTRIES 


THE WISE INDUSTRIES 
1033 Mt. Elliott, Detroit, Michigan 


Enclosed please find $1. 


Send Putter Pencil to 


Name___ 


Address_ 


P-5-26 


City. State 
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Keeps Your Hair Neat— 


Rich-looking and Orderly 


F your hair lacks natural gloss and 

lustre, or is difficult to keep in place, 
it is very easy to give it that rich, glossy, 
refined and orderly appearance, so essen- 
tial to well-groomed men. 


Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week,—or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 


A large bottle of Glostora costs 
but a trifle at any 
drug store. 


SBR CeReeeeoee 


Glostora softens the hair and makes 
it pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord, 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving 
it stiff and artificial looking as waxy 
pastes do. Glostora also keeps the scalp 
soft, and the hair healthy by restoring the 
natural oils from which the hair derives 
its health, life, gloss and lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
brushed lightly or combed down flat. 

If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 
with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 


A generous sample FREE upon request. 


Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L, 


Please send me, FREE, asampleof GLOSTORA, all charges paid. 


Name.}.<.te% 


THE R.L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 


Se, 


MEND YOUR TOP WITH ~~ 


r] ] & 
STiA-TiTE 
TOP PATCH STRIPS 

The gum side sticks instantly and perma- 
nently toopenorenclosed auto tops. Goods 
match your top and side curtain material. 
Mends all holes. Nine years tested and 
approved. Carry for safety. Repairs tubes 
and radiator hose in emergencies. Outfits 
25c, and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, 
at dealers’; or postpaid. 
DEALERS: “Warner” quality Seat Covers give 
best protection to open or closed cars, protect 
your upholstering—insure high resale value of 
your car—save clothing. Any purchaser of new 
cars will be interested in ‘‘Warner’’ covers. Ev- 
ery dealer should be ready to secure this business. 
Write for free catalog, samples and sales plan. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO 


SPECIALTY CO. 
313 Main St., Cincinnati. 


ue 


SONAL 


$9 


BIAS 


Not once, but every month 


USAT 


Say 


dollars may be yours, Scores of our neighborhood sub- 
scription workers earn more. Write for details to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
351 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


26 G-194 


In Canada address : 
e 


[ET ME OUT! 


Mail me to Box 1624 c/o The 
Saturday Evening Post for a chance 
to make some extra money. 339 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


higher on 
the Coast 


A Soft and Very Black 
Easy Writer - Yor Sale Everywhere 
Write for Sample 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 218 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 


ee 


$100 


Seas 


or two, fifty to one hundred 


Erin 


for I knew what it would be like. Now I 
tore them all up and got down to brass 
tacks—the real thing. And there was a lot 
of color in that crowd around me to pick out 
for my listeners—the sea of faces, the tower- 
ing stands with endless rows of spectators, 
some in coats, others in shirt sleeves, the 
black varied with white, strangely like the 
many tiers of keys of a gigantic organ. All 
these things I tried to describe; the ring, 
too, with its fierce lights under their in- 
verted cones beating down on the con- 
testants, who lay back on the stools, resting 
their arms on the ropes, their chests heaving, 
their pink and white bodies glistening with 
sweat or flecked with blood I could not 
describe, as the handlers quickly sponged 
them off, dripped water in their mouths, 
or frantically fanned the air with large 
towels; and, too, as the rounds advanced, 
the form of one looking very weary while 
he listened to his whispering second, with 
just a hint of troubled appeal, as if he 
wished someone would stop it—that it was 
all over. 

But now they were up again, approach- 
ing each other warily, stalking each other 
like panthers, then diving in—thud, crack, 
crack, thud—a head jerked back—jerked 
back so quickly you thought you could hear 
it snap—a look of pain, quickly covered by 
a smile—someone down on a knee—the 
count—up again—the shouts and shrieks of 
the crowd, then more flying fists, and in a 
fierce rally, the pandemonium of hell un- 
loosed. 


Broadcasting Excitement 


Through it all I tried to keep my head 
clear and coolly analyze a bit. For instance, 
in this fight, the harder Greb was hit the 
quicker came his smile—a strange recoil 
from blow to grin; and all this time, too, I 
tried to be impartial, and succeeded, I 
think, fairly well, though in the excitement 
it is hard to be detached. Besides, I had 
met in training quarters Greb’s motherless 
little daughter, Dorothy, whom, though 
only three years old, the fighter had taken 
around the country with him ever since the 
mother died. We had struck up quite a 
friendship, and because of that, way down 
deep in my heart, I was pulling for her 
daddy to win. Also I expected him to win; 
and when Wilson later landed on Greb’s 
head with a terrific blow and Greb’s knees 
wabbled, with a knock-out almost in sight, 
my jaw flew open with his, like a nut 
cracker; and I was so excited that for a few 
seconds I forgot to speak into the micro- 
phone. 

Still, I think, most broadcasters are fair, 
and as impartial as it is possible for a 
human being to be. A man would have to 
be an iceberg not to be affected when things 
are going so fast. And perhaps it helps—a 
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little excitement creeping through t] 
crophone is contagious and adds hik 
ness and reality to the descriptions ir 
those listening in. | 

Altogether, it was a very pleasa. 
perience, this first big assignment of i 
and out of it I got quite a thrill, \ 
often boxed and been at fights, but » 
before had been so in the thick of tr 
where I could actually touch the | 
covered canvas, and was in a way : 
behind the scenes. 


No Ladies’ Night 


There were other things that y. 
quite so pleasant, though—the gir. 
example, at the ringside—young pik, 
saw one of an esthetic type, quite ¢ 
and frail. She was biting her ng; 
the quick, and her lips. Another on |; 
I noticed opening and shuttin’ 
clenched palms, and as she opened {: 
saw deep gashes in the palms; and ;} 
girl—a big blond Amazon—kept s), 
ing, “Kill him, Harry! Kill him, H): 
Over and over she shrieked this, ; 
crazy woman, until it got on my nery | 
I wanted to slap her in the face, Aj 
little thing kept clutching a big man’ } 
giving an insane little squeal at eact | 
Then she would look at the ringside ; 
only to bury her head once more wit } 
little ery under her escort’s shoulde 
each of these women the fight had_| 
rible reaction. Women, it seems, a) 
constructed for this sort of thing. ) 
should stay away. 

I do not mean to imply that the; 
should be stopped. With all its evils ; 
too many fine points for that—skill, s » 
development of the body and a: 
which are of benefit to all men. Wp 
needed most is competent refereeing) 
necessary punishment should not } 
lowed to go on, and the minute a man} 
signs of real weakness the decision | 
be given. If the fight goes further it) 
a fight but a murder. 

But to go back to my first assigi\ 
when I was through I was as weak | 
of the beaten fighters. In the nerv s 
action, I could hardly stand. He> 
when the manager—to encourage } 
guess—exclaimed, “‘ Mac, you’re a hi ‘ 
per cent!” I felt pretty fine. Anc| 
perienced an even bigger thrill than i 
first announcing from the studio; | 
I had been absolutely on my own. | 
suddenly perceived the big future ol, 
The five months which I had set :) 
trial were now up, but the World’s « 
was coming—and all at once I deci « 
stick. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of three ar lt 
Mr. McNamee and Mr. Anderson. The sec 
appear next week. } 


simply had to interrupt 


when they began to talk roofs— 


The man in the blue serge suit was getting 
idgety. For 20 minutes the other two men 
m the observation car platform had been 
alking roofs, discussing service given by 
rarious types, maintenance costs, etc., etc. 
[he man in blue serge simply had to in- 
errupt. He stood up. 


“You two gentlemen are evidently inter- 
sted in roofs that have given long service,” 
te said, “so this fact might interest you. 
[here’s an old freight warehouse on the 
orner of Beach and Varick Streets in New 
York, with a 3% acre roof.* That roof was 
yut on in 1868 and it’s still in good condi- 
ion, You might look into it when you get 
io New York.” 


Fifty-eight years of weather-tight service 
rom a roof is an exceptional record? 


Granted. 


But there are many records on file that 
ell of Barrett roofs of The Barrett Specifi- 
‘ation type which were built 35 and 40 


years ago and are still sound, still absolutely 
weather-tight. In fact—it’s because Barrett 
Specification Roofs give such service that 
we can afford to guarantee them against re- 
pair or maintenance. for 20 years—guarantee 
them with a genuine Surety Bond. 


Sounds interesting? You want the facts 
about Barrett Specification Bonded Roofs 
in detail? Then address a brief note to The 
Barrett Company, 40 Rector Street, New 
York City. We’ll reply promptly. 


Note: For some sound reason you may 
want a built-up roof constructed to your 
own specification. 


If that’s the case, remember that the ex- 
perience of building construction experts 
during the last half-century has clearly 
shown that it pays to construct a built-up 
roof of pitch and felt—that it pays to make 
sure that both pitch and felt are Barrett— 
that a wearing surface of slag or gravel is 
essential to the lasting weather- tightness 
and fire-resistance of a built-up roof. 


*A roof of Barrett Pitch and Felt was laid on the 
New York Central Warehouse in 1868. Over a 
period of 58 years, not one cent has been spent for 
repairs on this roof, which is still giving weather- 


tight service. 


SPECIFICATION 


ROOFS 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


This column 
is addressed — 


to men concerned with 
School, Factory, or Apartment 
building maintenance 


FoR several years The Barrett Company 
has performed a rather unique service 
for building owners. 


From time to time, at the request of men 
interested in the maintenance of large build- 
ings, highly trained Barrett Inspectors have 
made careful surveys of the roofs of all these 
buildings and rendered detailed reports. 


In many instances such examinations have 
resulted in large savings in building main- 
tenance; and in the case of factories have 
undoubtedly prevented the loss of operat- 
ing time and the damage to stock which 
often result from roof leaks. 


Today Barrett is organized to offer this 
service to a wider list of owners. (The 
chances are it would prove valuable to you.) 
Any recommendations will be impartial and 
based entirely on the actual conditions found. 


Ask yourself these questions: 


“Have I any definite knowledge of the 
condition of the roofs for which I am re- 
sponsible?” 


“Are repairs or replacements necessary 
now? Do I know when any repairs will be 
neces aes 


“Ts there danger of unforeseen interrup- 
tions caused by roof troubles?” 


“Are all our roofs absolutely fire-safe?”’ 


To answer these and any other questions, 
The Barrett Company with its 68 years of 
experience in the built-up roofing field offers 
you the benefits of its Roof Examination 
Service, free of charge or obligation. 


Note: This service is available for big 
buildings, structures with roof areas of 5,000 


square feet or more that are located east of 


the Rocky Mountains. 


For detailed information regarding Barrett 


Roof Examination Service, address a brief 


note to The Barrett Company, 40 Rector 
Street, New York City, or— 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector St., New York 


| 
Please send me full information about your Roof Examina- 
| 
| 
| 


tion Service. I am mailing this coupon with the understanding 
that there is no charge or obligation involved, 
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IN CANADA : The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec 
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Headquarters : 


Hartel America : 


DEDICATE your 1926 vacation to a 
new kind of rest—a rest of body and 
mind such as only an astonishing change 
of scenery can induce. Yes—incredibly 
astonishing are the weird and majestic 
wonders of scenic Utah! There's nothing 
like them elsewhere in all the world; they 
stand unique, overpowering, magnificent 
beyond description ! 


In Zion National Park are scores of colos- 
sal, natural skyscrapers, higher than five 
Woolworth Buildings stacked one on top 
of another! Bryce Canyon and Cedar 
Breaks are veritable amphitheatres of fire! 
You stand on the rim and gasp at the pan- 
orama of grotesque towers, grim castles, 
delicate columns seeming so slender they 
must fall in a summer breeze—all gor- 
geously colored in every tint from pale 
cream through flaming scarlet to deepest 
vermilion. Sights you never can forget! 


Stop over at Salt Lake City on your way 
West or East and take the easy side-trips 
to these wonderlands. ; 


Your railroad ticket entitles 
you to a FREE 10-day Stop- 
over here. Plan to stay at 
least 3 days in this beauti- 
ful and interesting city. 


All your life you have heard about Salt 
Lake City. It is probably the most talked 
of city in America, unique for its history 
and beauty. 


Now—this summer—see it for yourself. 


Salt Lake City 


—the Business Center 
of the Inter-Mountain 
Empire 


Mail coupon for detailed information Surrounded by unbounded 


wealth in mineral resources. 
Utah's mines led the nation 
in 1925 in value of output, 
with a production valued at 
, $120,000,000. Dividends 
« paid by Utah’s mines were 
* $12,690,170 last year! 


Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah, Dept. S-1 


I intend to visit Salt Lake City and am interested in a stop-over. 
Please send me a pictorial booklet. (Check the one you desire.) 


Salt Lake City and Utah (For information on specific 
—the “Center of Scenic subjects, write the Chamber 


of Commerce for any of the 
serine following booklets: Agricul- 
“Seven Days in and ture and Livestock. Mining, 
Around Salt Lake City."” Industrial.) 


The world’s largest smelt- 
ing center is within 50 miles 
of Salt Lake City. 


Utah has enough COAL to 
supply the entire U. S. at 
SBreep UNO 6, cetacean Saco cicap case nac obtuse sack coszens suie aon ahpha ewe oe seeemeae the present rate of consump- 
tion for 250 years, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Geological 
Survey estimates. 
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ORT TURNS AND ENCORE, 


(Continued from Page 34) 


To my brother and me; but my brother went 
To live in a cage. I am content, 

And I’ll look after his heritage ; 

I’m sorry for him, and I won’t rage 

When he puts my face on the funny page. 


Just let them look at my caricature and giggle 
and think of me 

As a kind of a humorous ape who toils in the 
furrow eternally— 

A patient ape by the name of Josh, 

Always chewing hay, b’gosh, 

A litile brother to the squash. 

—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Detroiter Scuttles Bard’s Bucolic 


S AGE has crept upon me 
Ive felt the call to go 
Far from the town and settle down 
In fields I used to know; 
A little house I’d build there, 
A little garden keep, 
A little pen would hold a hen, 
A cow, a pig, a sheep. 


And eggs my hen would give me, 
My cow give milk that’s pure, 

And wool my sheep would give me, cheap, 
And all would give manure. 

No business cares would fret me, 


never authorized. 


Captive Pass— Joseph Hergesheimer . 


The Bad Mr. Goode—Louise Dutton . 
Harry the Helper—Leonard H. Nason 
Flim-Flamingo— Hugh Wiley : 

The Body Blow—Ben Ames Wiluams 


Hill and Dale—Sidney F. Lazarus 


Robert Gordon Anderson : 
Batik and Battak—Samuel G. Blythe 
A Borgia of the Air— Harris Dickson 


Burbank in Your Grounds—Wilbur Hall 
The Junk Snupper—C. R. Clifford . 
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When I should keep a woolly sheep, 


I’d have no worries then 
A pig, a cow, a hen. : 


But by the daily papers 
My dream has been entombed; 
For on the word of Henry Ford 
Our barnyard beasts are doomed; 
Our milk will be synthetic, 
We'll soon see something big; 
He’s working now to build a cow, | 
A sheep, a hen, a pig! | 


Aye, doomed are kine and chickens 
Along with my desire. 

Their day is done; they'll soon be ¢: 
With Nineveh and Tyre. 

Who cares for country havens, 
Who'd be a farmer now 

And rise from sleep to crank a shee 
A pig, a hen, a cow? 


Will this, then, be the issue 
And fruit of all my toil, 
To give—alas—the hen its gas, 
The cow a quart of oil? 
Well, by the time that happens 
They'll make machines of men, 
So now, right now, I want a cow, 
A sheep, a pig, a hen! 
—Morris Bis i 
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FHAT:SHALL‘I‘SEND-TO 
HONEYMOON:LANE? 


. you are 


Now the Wedding Guests have of the happy couple, there will ora dinner service 


the spotlight. And who shall say 
they have not earned it? 

For ages, they have borne with 
admirable fortitude, the strain of 
that harassing question: — "What 
in the world shall we send them?’’ 

But now relief is at hand. 

During ‘HINTS -TO-THE-WED- 
pinc-Gugst Week,’ May 8th to 
May 15th, 25,000 dealers in 1847 
Rocers Bros, Silverplate will 
dazzle them with brilliant gift in- 
spirations . . . moderately priced. 

As First Aid to the friends 


HINTS-TO-THE-WEDDING-GUEST WEEK MAY 8° TO I5** 
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1847 


be especially featured the new 
Pieces of 8 Set — containing the 
ideal service in flatware for new 
home-makers. Eight of each, 1n- 
stead of the usual six, in all the 
flatware essentials in the Annzver- 
sary, Ancestral, Ambassador ot othet 
classic patterns—in a gorgeous 
Spanish Chest for only $49.50. 
(Canadian price slightly higher.) 


But whatever your selection in 
1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate — 
whether a pair of stately candle- 
sticks or a slender vase—a tea set 


choosing imperishable quality 
when you choose this fine ware. 
Three generations of service in 
America’s leading families bear 
witness to this. 

Any gift of 1847 RoceErs 
Bros. Silverplate will reflect your 
good wishes through a lifetime. 
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MAY WE SEND YOU THAT FAMOUS BOOK 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense’? 


A charming little brochure on how to entertain cor- 
rectly and smartly for luncheons, dinners and after- 
noon teas. What to serve and how to serve it — for 
occasions both formal and informal. A copy is yours 
for the asking... . Ask for booklet S-90. Interna- 
tional Silver Company, Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 


! 1 

Canapa: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY waa Pf 
7 
or CANADA, LimiTED, HaMILTON, ONTARIO : f 


SALESROOMS: 


f York, Cuicaco, San Francisco 
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“We thought it was an orchestral” 


You cannot believe your eats. Your 
eyes alone convince you it is the new 
Orthophonic Victrola you are listen- 
ing to. You hear the deep, fascinating 
thythm of the bass; the startling, sur- 
ptising notes of shrill trebles. Every 
instrument ‘sounds clearly! Every 
tone and variation is reproduced ex- 
quisitely. The very individuality that 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


gives such character to the perform- 
ances of the great Victor artists is 
actually heard for the first time. 

The new Orthophonic Victrola 
brings into your home music un- 
paralleled in beauty— music that no 
other instrument can possibly give 
you—the music you actually want— 
whenever you want it. 


ae 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Mauersions 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


If you do not own an Orthophi 
Victrola you are missing one of | 
great joys. | 

There is a dealer in Victor proc! 
near you. Ask him for a demon} 
tion. For you must hear them} 
Orthophonic Victrola to realize ¢ 
truly great it is—to understand: 
pleasure that it brings into your hi: 
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A Western Air Express Mail Ship Passing Over Zion National Park en Route From Los Angeles to Salt Lake City 
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Number 45 


In the thirty- 
three years that 
followed 1847 our 
railroad mileage 
grew to 93,000, 
and eventually in 
1917 to its peak of 
266,381 miles. No 
such expansion is 
likely in air trans- 
portation, for the 
airplane cannot 
operate to advan- 
tage as a common 
carrier over dis- 
tances of less than 
about 600 miles, 
or the mileage a 
fast train can 
travel between the 
close of one busi- 
ness day and the 
opening of an- 
other, and it must 
of necessity have 
an important com- 
mercial center at 
each end of its 
route. Mereanni- 
hilation of distance 
is not sufficient. 
Anorth-and-south 
air route between 
Butte, Montana, 
and Tucson, Ari- 
zona, would cut 
the time between 
those cities as 
sharply as the first 
transcontinental 
railroad did the 
time between New 
York and San 
Francisco; but 
traffic does not 
move north and 
south there; the in- 
tervening territory 
is sparsely settled, 
and neither Butte 
nor Tucson origi- 


Congress, have begun hauling mail for the Post Office Department for amaximum _ nates any considerable mail or express traffic for the other. The ten contract routes 


tht of the ten cents charged per ounce per zone for air mail, leaving the post office 
ormal two cents, net. The Pony Express in 1860 charged five dollars each half ounce 
‘een St. Joseph and San Francisco. That is about half the price of pure gold. 

ine of the contractors will inaugurate an air express service, either in conjunction 
the American Railway Express Company, or other existing medium, or independently. 


There is Lots of Good News in the Air 


TATION thereby becomes a commercial fact in this country for the first time; and 
if these enterprises survive and grow, as the men who have put their money into 


now in operation have a total mileage of 4881, in addition to the 3391 miles of the 
existing Post Office Department airways. Contract Number 1, for the Boston-New York 
route, 192 miles, went to Colonial Air Transport, of Naugatuck, Connecticut. Route 2, 
between Chicago and St. Louis, 278 miles, was let to the Robertson Aircraft Corporation, 
of Anglum, Missouri. Route 3, 1000 miles and next to the longest, between Chicago, 


the Tri-Cities, St. Joseph, Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma City, Fort Worth and 


2 hope, what the Army and Navy do or do not do in the air in time of peace will be to Walter T. Varney, of San Francisco. 
‘esting but relatively unimportant. 


f reviewing the aviation muddle in these columns a little more than a year ago, the 


&r said: “We have the records, but we can’t fight with records. We haven’t the 


€s, nor the men to fly, build and groom them, nor have we the means of getting these 
8s quickly in case of war.” 

low, with luck, we shall have all the materials of a quickly mobilized air defense at 
and we shall have them in civilian hands. ; 
he mileage of our civil air routes today is 8272, or approximately our national railroad 
age of 1847. The first airplane flew on December 17, 1903, less than twenty-three 
Sago. The locomotive first pulled a useful load on July 25, 1814, or thirty-three 
's before 1847. Year for year, apparently the plane is the lustier of the two. 


not yet in operation. 


Dallas, is being flown by National Air Transport, Inc., of Chicago. 

Western Air Express bid in the Salt Lake-Los Angeles branch, 600 miles; and 
Route 5, from Elko, Nevada, to Pasco, Washington, with a train connection for 
Portland, Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle and the transpacific steamer mails, 435 miles, went 


The Ten New Routes in Our Air Mail Service 


ENRY FORD is operating Routes 6 and 7 between Detroit and Cleveland, and 
Detroit and Chicago, 91 and 237 miles respectively. The longest of all, Route 8, 1121 
miles, from Seattle the length of our Pacific Coast to Los Angeles, was let to Pacific Air 
Transport, of North Bend, Oregon; and Route 9, from Chicago to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, 377 miles, was bid in by Charles Dickinson, of Chicago. 
Route 10, Atlanta to Jacksonville, Tampa, Fort Myers and Miami, 550 miles, has 
been taken by the Florida Airways Corporation. The Atlanta-Jacksonville section is 
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Thus our air-mail 
service, which was lim- 
ited in 1923 to one line 
between New York and 
San Francisco, flown 
only by day and in re- 
lays on and off trains, 
three years later is a 
continuously flown, 
twenty-four-hour serv- 
ice, extending from 
Boston to Minnesota, 
Central Texas, and the 
length of our Pacific 
Coast — incomparably 
the greatest practical 
achievement in flying 
in the world today, ex- 
ceeding the total mile- 
age of all the regularly 
operated trunk air 
lines in Europe, all of 
which are subsidized. 

If the ten new routes 
justify themselves, two 
more may be expected 
to follow shortly. A 
line from New York, 
Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and 
Richmond to New Or- 
leans or Atlanta, and a 
much needed service 
from Chicago to the 
Gulf, possibly via In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Nashville and Atlanta, 
suggest themselves at 
once. Both these would 
link the Florida Air- 


ways Corporation line, 
now a geographical or- 
phan, with the other 
contract routes and the government transcontinental. Two 
such additional routes would leave no large city farther 
than a short overnight ride from an air-mail station. 
Beyond that, commercial aviation is not apt to expand 
greatly for many years; the growth must be in traffic. 


PHOTO. BY FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA SURVEY, INC. 


The Shortest But Not the Best Route 


A Mei first organized and most largely capitalized of the 
nine contractors, National Air Transport, Inc., is carry- 
ing express as well as mail on its Chicago-Dallas jump, and 
by autumn is scheduled to operate a night air-express serv- 
ice from Chicago to New York over the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s airway, probably by contract with the American 
Railway Express Company. 

National Air Transport also hopes to bid in the govern- 
ment transcontinental mail-line service when it is let out 
by contract and the Post Office Department retires from 
aircraft operation, as Postmaster-General New plans to do 
as soon as feasible, and to shift the main line from the 
present route to one leading southwest from Chicago to 
Kansas City, Dallas, San Antonio, El Paso and Los 
Angeles. Western Air Express, operator of the new Salt 
Lake-Los Angeles branch, looks with favor on the possi- 
bility of switching its planes to a Los Angeles-El Paso 
service, connecting at the West Texas 
city with the N. A. T. ships from Dallas 
and New York. 

The N. A. T. has as its general man- 
ager Col. Paul Henderson, formersecond 
assistant postmaster-general, in charge 
of and virtual creator of the air mail; 
and as its traffic manager, Luther K. 
Bell, formerly serving in a similar ca- 
pacity for the postal air service. Out of 
their experience in the latter they are 
convinced of two things. The first is 
that at the outset the mail traffic on the 
contract lines will not be sufficient to 
turn a profit for the contractor; second, 
that the New York-San Francisco main 
line is mislocated. 

It looks pretty on the map, but it 
doesn’t click. Its advantage of direct- 
ness is much more than offset, their ex- 
perience indicates, by disadvantages of 
latitude and altitude. Senators Phipps 
of Colorado, Warren of Wyoming and 
Smoot of Utah, all politically powerful 
in Washington, were instrumental in 
locating the original air-mail route on a 
line due west from Omaha to San Fran- 
cisco over the Rocky, the Wasatch and 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Most of 
the breakdowns in the air-mail service 


Love Field, Dallas, Texas, 


PHOTO, BY COURTESY FLORIDA AIRWAYS CORP., TAMPA 
Thomas A. Edison and Major Reed M. Chambers, 
Beside a Ford:Stout All:Metal Plane, 


have occurred in the 1000-mile stretch of violent storms, 
bitter winter cold, heavy snows, excessive altitudes and 
forbidding terrain between Cheyenne and Sacramento. 

All the Western mountain ranges taper down sharply 
toward the Mexican border, flattening out to high plains 
and low peaks. This and the advantage of many degrees 
of latitude are decisive factors in airplane operation. There 
is no month in which ships could not fly without weather 
interference over the Southwestern route—that, approxi- 
mately, of Butterfield’s original stagecoach line from the 
Mississippi to California. It taps, moreover, a region of 
greater sources of traffic. 

The express contract with National Air Transport is 
before the board of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany for action as this is written. More than a year ago, 
John W. Newlean, vice president and treasurer of the ex- 
press company, told the Congressional Select Aircraft In- 
vestigating Committee: 

“We are ready to consider contractual arrangements for 
an air-express service as soon as any dependable and 
strongly financed organization is prepared to furnish the 
service, preferably beginning with a New York-Chicago 
night-flown route.” 

The contract has the strong backing of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This road, one of the largest in the world, is so 


the Present Southwestern Terminus of National Air Transport, Inc. 


Al Luxury Today, a Necessity Tomorrow 


“IT\HAT the United States is one vast economic unit! 

greatest economic unit in history, is due to oul a 
transportation facilities more than to any other one fa D 
Our country and its people continue to grow rapid) i 
wealth, purchasing power, living standards and num ° 
The demand—the necessity of the times—is for gré« 


Head of the Florida Airways Corporation, 
One of Several Types Flown on the Jacksonville« 
Tampa:Fort Myers«Miami Route, Inaugurated April First 
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cordially and fai ! 
edly in favor Oh 
auxiliary use ¢, 
craft that it m 
expected to cod), 
in an air exp, 
whetherin conju t 
with the Ame( 
Railway Express, 
pany or not. The 
corporation, a CCK 
dation of the old j 
Fargo, the Am 
and Adams comp | 
operates the ¢} 
service of all the 
rail lines of the {| 
States, excepting ; 
the Southern Ray 
and the Mobile, 
Ohio, and is, of ¢); 
the ideal partn’ 
such an enterpri 

Speaking offi; 
for the Pennsyh) 
of which he is ; 
dent, and unoffi, 
voicing a senti¢ 
believed to bes; 
by most of the; 
roads, Gen. W. WA 
terbury made; 
following statem: 
me: “No one kp 
the future of airt} 
port. Twenty 
years ago no one | 
the future of rf 
cars. Virtually e; 
one, including the i 
roads, failed jy 
pletely to antic) 
the development: 


automobile and its extraordinary effect on the socia ) 
commercial life of the nation. I, for one, hope the} 
shall not repeat the error with air transport. 

“T do not think of air transport as a competitor ¢) 
railroads in any important degree, either now or in tl f 
ture. It will, I believe, create a new field chiefly of its y 
Indeed, to the limited extent to which it is now being i 
in this country, it actually is creating such a field. In: : 
of being a competitor of the railroads, I think it will pre 
valuable ally in codperation with them as an auxiliary + 


“Moreover, it seems to me not only possible but prol) 
that the railroads will themselves find it desirable to u |: 
aircraft directly, just as they now are finding it desi 5 
to make use of motor trucks and busses on the highwa | 
supplement the service on their rails.”’ 


speed in transportation and commu 
tions. That we are able each year ti 
ford new luxuries is one of the inevit 
benefits resulting from transportai! 
Luxuries, in turn, become necessi’ 
The most striking instance of thii 


history is the story of the motor ca 


“Tt is not discouraging to admit 2 
airplane operation is expensive to} 
So were railway and motor car opera ) 
in their infancy. Like progress ma D 
expected in aeronautical engineerin’ 

“Air transport is just beginning: 
wean itself from military service. | 
scarcely has had a chance to give n't 
than a flash of what it can do. Genel! 
acknowledgment of what may be dis' 
ered or developed in the near ae 
however, does not prevent proper (1 
servatism in making the statement! 
air transport will remain probablyf 
considerable time an extra-high-'3 
transport, drawing its patronage pa} 
from the luxury desire and partly fi 
the demand for extra speed that mé 
as peculiarly American our whole so. 


and economicstructure, That wesha- 
perhaps more quickly than we now ri 
ize—come to look upon it as a neces!) 


seems to me extremely likely, des} 


ied high cost. But such 
_always will represent 
negligible fraction of the 
uried by rail. The bulk 
ic will continue to move 
_ pecause of the vastly 
economy. 

\ffic analysis of the gov- 
t owned and operated air 
ows that, without selling 
irtransport has attracted 
s in the following order: 
bond houses and other 
ilinstitutions; export and 
houses; manufacturers 
tributors operating on a 
lscale through dealers or 
agencies; publishers and 
gers conducting nation- 
lescampaigns; transport 
mmunication corpora- 
and lastly the general 


‘short, whatever in the 
fmail or express can, for 
§ reasons or personal 
‘desire, justify extra 
for speed, can be solicited 
ransport. This, however, 
dicates how highly spe- 
| the air field must be by 
‘ison with the total of 
me transportation. 


art from the added speed and luxury of such a train 
Broadway Limited, there is a tangible prestige to 


veler in riding it.”’ 


Coordination, Not Competition 


£ twenty hours from New York and eighteen hours 
ym Philadelphia is little more than an overnight ride. 
rplane today might cut the time in half, but it still 
be an overnight journey, necessarily in much less 


tand seren- 
'o doubt we 
ave air pas- 
routes in 
oximate fu- 
ut I think 
ist bulk of 
ger travel 
ontinue to 
vy rail. The 
| growth of 
senger traf- 
urope is not 
serion, of 
. The rela- 
mallness of 
ean coun- 
ind the suc- 
1 of national 
aries, cus- 
ouses and 
ort annoy- 
are obsta- 
hich we es- 
Nor have 
iropean rail- 
ever devel- 
a general 
service com- 
ein conven- 
adequacy 
somfort to 
which links 
of our larger 
by one-night 
+s. 
mention 
matters for 
‘urpose of 
'g perfectly 
ny ability to 
ler air trans- 
otirely apart 
competition 
ailservice, I 


now from our own experience that the charging of 
a fare on a passenger train, with the accompanying 
eed and luxury, inevitably is followed by increased 
yn that train. A very large proportion of all passen- 
vel between New York and Chicago and New York 
_ Louis moves by extra-fare trains. The first were 
rated in 1881 between Chicago and New York. The 
vas an immediate increase in travel on those trains, 
e increase has been particularly notable in recent 
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Py OTO. BY CURTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CO. 
Curtiss Lark Cargo Plane of S500 Pounds Revenue Load Capacity, Flown by Colonial Air Transport, Inc. 
on the New York and Boston Contract Route 


economic agencies, have 
the part of leaders, never 


am exceedingly anxious to see it encouraged to develop along 
proper lines and in proper codrdination with the railroads. 
“The Pennsylvania Railroad, which uses the air mail 
for some of its official correspondence, has been most happy 
to codperate with the Government in the develop- 
ment of the New York-Chicago-San Francisco 
air route. Our part is getting the mail at 
the New York end to and from the air ter- 
minal at New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Though this is only a small part of 
the total work, it is an essential one, 
and weare doing it whole-heartedly. 
We welcome the establishment of 
other routes in our territory and 
additional opportunities to co- 
operate. Wherever an air sery- 
ice may have junction with the 
Pennsylvania, we desire to make 
this junction effective in the 
practical interchange of traffic. 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY KANSAS CITY STAR 
The National Air Transport’s Curtiss Carrier Pigeon No. 1 Greeted at K 


President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, and Others 
In Oval—General W. W. Atterbury, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Who Favors the Auxiliary Use of Aircraft 


ansas City by Postmaster Morton, Lou E. Holland, Former 


“TI will go a step further and 
say that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road management is not only 
willing but desirous to see the 
air service broadened to embrace 
high-grade express traffic. The 
ten new air routes will be priv- 
ileged to carry express or any 
other traffic they can obtain as 
long as they perform the mail 
service properly. The original 
New York-Chicago-San Fran- 
cisco route also probably will be 
turned over to private agencies 
under contract, and thus be 
available for high-grade express 
traffic. 

“Tt is my thought and that 
of my associates that the rail- 
roads should not stand in the 
way of this, but should encour- 
age it, and our management has 
so placed itself on record.” 


Good Business 


“ANYTHING which stimu- 

lates invention, industry 
and commerce necessarily in- 
creases the general volume of 
trade and traffic throughout the 
country; and in this larger pros- 
perity the railroads, like all other 
their share. They should play 
of obstructionists, in the march 


of progress. For all we know to the contrary, air transport 
may embrace the most important field of progress which 
this generation is to see. Nor must we forget our 
national defense, in which it already has been 
demonstrated that aircraft is one of the dom- 
inating factors. 
‘Patriotism joins with business sense in 
demanding encouragement in every 
legitimate way.” 
General Atterbury further explained 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
does not desire to operate air- 
planes itself any more than it de- 
sires to operate motor busses or 
trucks. The company is approach- 
ing the question of its relation- 
ship to air transport in the light of 
its experiences up to the present 


- time inthebusand 
truck field. 

Thus far in one 
or two cases the 
Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been 
obliged to initiate 
bus lines of its own 
in order to protect 
through traffic, 
and may be forced 
to do so in other 
instances for sim- 
ilar reasons. With 
this in view, it has 
taken steps to in- 
corporate a sub- 
sidiary company 
to conduct such 
service where pres- 
ent or future 
necessity may re- 
quire it. 

In the freight 
field the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is 
utilizing motor ve- 
hicles to a consid- 
erably greater 
extent than for 
passenger service, 
though in all cases 
the trucks so used 
are owned and op- 
erated, under con- 
tract, by private 
individuals not 
connectedwith the 
railroad company. 
Up to date, the 
Pennsylvania 
Railroad has mo- 
torized 1050 miles 

(Continued on 

Page 137) 
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HE shallow river ran rippling 
through a lovely valley, its surface 


broken into a thousand facets by 
the inequality of the gravel bed which 
formed its bottom, each slant and whirl 
of water reflecting brilliantly the sparkle 
of the sun. The water was so clear that 
every pebble on the bottom was visible, 
yet their aspect was so distorted by the 
movement of the surface that they seemed 
to writhe and surge this way and that as 
the water played in whorls and eddies. 
There was a steady, purposeful slope to 
the stream bed; the current drove briskly, 
pressing and thrusting in a cheerful fash- 
ion, singing many little songs. 

The valley through which this stream 
had its way had once couched a broader 
river; it spread level and green for half a 
mile from the river to the hills. On the 
nearer shore, the eastern, a road traced 
the meanderings of the stream, some- 
times so narrow that two cars passed 
with difficulty, sometimes broader and 
more assuring. As one followed this road 
upstream, the wooded hillsides lay to the 
right, the river itself sparkled and sang 
on the other hand. Across the current, 
on the farther shore, elms towered grace- 
fully, their bases hidden in alder clumps; 
and beyond this fringe of trees draped 
with flood rubbish lay the intervale, in a 
sweet fertility, the grass, already well 
grown, almost tropical in its coloring, 
incredibly green. Beyond the intervale 
again, at the base of the steep hillsides 
clad in trees, a white house stood drowsily 
in the sun; and from this house a little 
way, half path and half road, drifted to- 
ward the stream. It wandered from a 
direct line, turning for no particular rea- 
son this way and then that, with many 
graceful little curves like the lines of 
beauty which an artist draws when his 
idle pencil plays across the paper. Where 
this way at last came to the stream’s side 
the bank was worn down, the sod broken 
and rutted; and there was something 
like a little beach or landing there. A 
lone, decrepit gray-birch tree with a thick 
bole leaned to shade the spot; and be- 
neath this tree two horses stood inatten- 
tively, with drooping heads, harnessed 
to a rude cart on two wheels with heavy 
drag poles of white birch trailing out a 
dozen feet behind. On the beach itself 
were drawn up three boats of a curious 
pattern, shaped like unusually slender 
dories, light and graceful. Across the 
stern of one of them lay an iron-shod pole; 
and there were paddles, for the most part 
weathered gray and warped and broken 
by the sun, lying haphazard in the oth- 
ers. The pole was new, showing still the 
sprightly yellow of freshly barked spruce; 
but the iron shoe on its end was old. 

Two men were sitting indolently at the 
base of the gray birch. One was Fred 
Hackey and the other was a man named 
Fitts. The house across the intervale was 
his home; these were his horses; the intervale itself was 
a part of his farm, as were the lower slopes of the wooded 
land behind and above the farmhouse. A man, thus, of 
some substance and account, yet a lean and passive citi- 
zen, now lazily whittling a fill for his pipe. 

The other man, Fred Hackey, had a breadth of shoulder 
which Fitts lacked; he was built for rugged work, and the 
enormous pack basket covered with oiled cloth which was 
propped against the tree at his back testified to his ability 
to carry burdens. He was a sandy-haired man with a 
sandy countenance burned red and cured to a tough and 
durable finish by wind and rain and sun. He wore a gray 
flannel shirt, and the heavy kersey knickerbockers and 
wool stockings and stout guide shoes which are more and 
more favored by those whose business takes them much 
into the woods. There was a packet of cigarettes in one 
pocket of his shirt, matches in the other; and now and then 
he fished out a cigarette and lighted it, and presently 
flipped the butt into the water a dozen. feet away. 

The men seemed to have nothing in particular to do; 
their postures suggested that they were waiting for some- 
thing or for somebody. In the meantime, while their talk 


The Highest Praise Which He Could Offer Was to Say: 


yy 


Good’s a Photograph’’ 


drifted idly, they watched with mild attention the activi- 
ties of a third man on the other shore, across the river. 
This third man was Bunker. He had poled across in a boat 
like those drawn up on the beach where the two men sat; 
and. in the shade on the farther bank he was engaged in 
loading into this boat four bales of hay which had been 
deposited by someone at the roadside above the stream. 
Bunker was having difficulties with this hay. From where 


it had been left by the delivery truck, there was a thirty- - 


foot descent down a steep path to the stream’s side. It was 
necessary for Bunker to maneuver the bales down this path 
and then get them into his boat. They were heavy and un- 
wieldy, and his efforts were awkward. He tried working 
them down the path end over end; but the first one got 
away from him and splashed into the water. 

After that he backed down the path, drawing the bales 
after him, and he was forever on the point of being caught 
by them as they toppled toward the stream. Then came 
the awkward business of getting them over the gunwale 
into the boat; a matter not so much of strength as of skill. 
Having managed it, he found his craft hard aground. He 
worked it free by sweat power and found it listed sadly; 


By Bem Ames 
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“That's Pretty Near 


his own weight failed to correct th 
that he had to shift one of the bales 
finally, when he pushed off for the ¢ 
trip across the stream, the current » 
him so stoutly that, calling upon | 
strength to meet its thrust, he bri} 
pole; and since a paddle was use), 
was forced to step out into the wai | 
wade thigh deep, dragging the boa), 
fully toward the landing. He arr y 
last; and the river had wet him) 
waist, and his own efforts had do | 
a similar service elsewhere. He ij 
weary and a sorry spectacle, absy 
at the same time faintly pitiful) 
Fitts and Fred Hackey chuckled to |) 
and Fitts said in a cackling yoice 

‘‘Ain’tused toa pole, areyou, Bue 

‘She cramped on me,” Bunk | 
fessed. ‘‘Shenosed under a rock a) | 
of cramped on me. I got quitea || 
here.”’ 

“Trouble’th you is, you’re top 
getic,” Fitts suggested. “Been 3}, 
ha’ brung one at a time and done, 
as quick.” 

Hackey got to his feet with a) 
ment curiously swift and gure } 
bulky a man. 

“We'll get ’em on the ecart,’’¢ 
marked, and Fitts rose relucta|; 
help. 

“T wetted ’em some,” Bunker | 
gretfully. ‘‘Guess I oughtn’t t!l 
done that, Fred.” 

“They’ll dry when we break 1: 
out,’’ Hackey reassured him. | 

“Dunno as this team can haul | 
water up the hill though,” Fitts pri\s 
“Dry ’em first and they won’t we 1 
as much. Hundred pounds of y 
a bale as ’tis.”’ 

“There'll be some dunnage,” 
remarked. “‘ You’d best carry thi | 
to the house and let ’em rest the 
come back with the cart. Make} 
trip-up to the pond this aft 10)! 
what hay we can’t take this ti) 
hundred’s a load.” el 

“T’ll drive the team over,” 4 
offered, and Fitts agreed to be 

“*Go ahead,” he assented. 

“You can get back time they’ 
even if they get here right away.” ee | 2 


told Bunker. ‘‘But don’t om 


“T’ll hustle,”” Bunker prot 
be back.”’ " 
He was a stout man of i inde 
age with a child’s mouth an 
eye; and Hackey, though h 
doubted Bunker’s ability to 
agreed, nevertheless made noft 
gestion. Bunker clucked to the: 
and plodded peacefully away 
intervale toward the Fitts barn, @ 
chuckled at his departing figu! 3 | 
“Tf there was a chance, 
them hosses into a ditch and b 
legs,’”? he commented. “Bun 
the wrong way if there is one.” 
“‘He’s all right,’’ Hackey said in mild defense. | 
“Dumbest man I ever see for doing things thi 
way,” Fitts insisted. al 
“He makes a pile of work for himself,” Hackey? 
“He is kind of thumb handed for a fact.” | 
“Kurr won’t appreciate him much,” ite kel 
with a sidelong glance at the other man. “He i 
done so so.”’ \ 
“Only man I could get,’’ Hackey explained aa 
“on the notice I had. Most all the guides are ¥ 
And Bunker can paddle a canoe and cook, and ee 
fishing and knowing where the fish are.’ 
“That New York man Bunker guided last m 0) 
Bunker lost a nine-pound salmon netting him.” 
“Bunker says the sport give the fish slack line,” 
commented impersonally. ‘I guess Bunker ca! 
fish,” 
“Thing that gets me is the work he makes hims'- 
a wonder he gets along at all,” Fitts urged. He i 
“Look at him now. He’s off the road. He'll bebe 
a minute. It’s marshy i in there since the high wat) 
sides spoiling my hay.” 
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fe’s got out,” Hackey said; and after a minute in 
) their eyes followed Bunker, he added thoughtfully: 
bothers himself a pile, but he gets along. Seems like 
of his mistakes work out pretty good. A mistake in 
ight place is as good as doing the right thing at the 
g time. Sometimes it is.”’ 

ts nodded, and referred again to those whom they 
ited. “Four of them coming?”’ he asked. 

ckey nodded. 

‘urr and his cousin, and a man named Daigle and his 
He paints pictures. He’s going to paint some pic- 
for Kurr.” 

‘hink she is Kurr’s cousin, the way he says?”’ Fitts 
|, watching Hackey. 

he can throw a fly,’’ Hackey replied obliquely. 

fe says she’s his cousin,”’ Fitts insisted. 

fuess he knows,’’ Hackey replied briefly. He was 
‘inclined to lend himself to the discussions of Kurr and 
irr’s affairs which were a commonplace of conversation 
bouts. The guide in charge of Kurr’s sporting camp 
ie lake in the mountains above them, he felt his re- 
‘ibility of loyalty. 

+ Fitts was restrained by no such considerations. 
lever did see how you got on with him,” he urged. 

jo as I’m told,’’ Hackey explained; and he added 
a mild reproof in his tones: ‘‘And keep my mouth 
” 


‘ye see him go into a fit,” Fitts insisted. ‘‘He’s aman 

nad mighty easy. The kind that don’t say much, but 

ugly. I’d take a lace at him if it was me.”’ 

[e don’t bother if you do your job.” 

fim and Bunker’]! rub pretty rough,”’ Fitts remarked, 

0 himself, and after a moment he chuckled. ‘“ Bunk- 

tip him out of the canoe if Kurr gives him a chance. 
don’t like water no more than a cat either. He’s 

y that way, ain’t he?” 

wims good as a trout,’’ Hackey reminded the other. 

its nodded wisely. 

jut he don’t like a wetting, Fred. You know that.” 

‘ey made no comment, and Fitts asked: 

Tou mind how he let out at me last time he was up? 

n my paddle dripped on him. I wouldn’t guide for 

man for a good bit. I won’t take talk like that.” 

ickey held his silence, and their conversation, spas- 
¢ at best, languished; it was broken by long minutes 


He Was Behind Cynthia Now; She Sat Facing Forward, and Her Eyes Were Thoughtful, 


of silence. By and by they saw Bunker returning across 
the intervale, riding now upon the empty cart. 

“This painter man been up here before?” Fitts asked, 
and Hackey shook his head, and Fitts said with a grin: 

“Bet his wife’s pretty. Kurr picks the pretty ones.’ 
And he added, after a moment, unnecessarily: 

“Here comes Bunker.’”’ Hackey nodded. 

The team was plodding toward them, the knees of the 
horses rising to an absurd height at each slow step, their 
great heads bobbing ponderously. 

“That’s as good a pulling team as I ever see,’”’ Fitts said. 

“They can pull,’’ Hackey agreed. 

“You got any more grub coming in?” 

“Got the last of it in yesterday.” 

“How long they staying?” 

“Two weeks, Kurr said.”’ 

Bunker waved to them from a hundred yards away, in 
greeting, and Hackey lifted his hand. Fitts grinned. 

“Look at him waving. You’d think he’d been away.” 

‘‘He’s a friendly kind,’”’ Hackey commented. ‘Like a 
dog.” 

They were watching Bunker; and they saw now that he 
was pointing past them, across the river. Hackey looked 
that way, and rose abruptly. 

“Here they are,”’ he exclaimed in a quiet tone, and he 
stepped into that boat across whose stern the new pole lay 
ready. A moment later he was slanting expertly across the 
current toward the farther shore, the boat moving crab- 
wise, its bow alittle upstream. Fitts saw Kurr’s car beside 
the road there. He did not shift his position, still sat in- 
dolently, but his eyes missed no detail of the scene. 

Bunker came up. with the team and alighted, and the 
calm horses relaxed with drooping heads. 

“‘T ought to go help with thestuff,’’ Bunker said anxiously. 

‘Set yourself,’ Fitts advised. ‘‘ Fred’ll have ’em over in 
no time at all.” 

Bunker so far obeyed as to stay where he was, but he did 
not sit down. Instead stood erect, intently watching the 
process of ferrying the newcomers across the stream. 


II 


ACKEY, as the man in charge, had been warned a 
fortnight before of Kurr’s arrival today. Kurr had 
written that there would be four in the party; but when 
Hackey greeted his employer this morning, he saw that 


there were only two persons with him, instead of three. 
Kurr met his man with that cool assurance characteristic 
of him; he said gravely: 

“Good morning, Hackey.’”’ Most men called the guide 
“FWred’’; but Kurr was never thus familiar. He added now: 

“Hackey, this is Mrs. Daigle. And Mr. Daigle.” 

Daigle, a lank, loose-jointed man with a surprisingly 
loud voice, said: ‘‘Glad to see you, Mr. Hackey,” and 
gripped the guide’s hand. 

Hackey saw Kurr’s faint grimace of distaste. Mrs. 
Daigle smiled her acknowledgment of the introduction, and 
Hackey asked, with a glance at the car: 

“Miss McCaul didn’t come?” 

“She could not manage it,’’ Kurr explained, something 
too frank in his tone. ‘“‘At the last minute, she was unable 


’ to get away. I’m very sorry.” 


He spoke to Mrs. Daigle. ‘‘My cousin enjoys it here, 
and you’d have liked her.” 

Daigle was unloading bags and rod cases from the car, 
and Kurr spoke to him with faint impatience: 

“Never mind that, Daigle. Hackey will take care of 
it.’ To Hackey then: 

“Are you ready at the camp?”’ 

“ All ready,’’ Hackey assured him. 

“Ts the cook there and the supplies? Everything I 
directed?”’ 

“Yes, the stuff is in, and Toombs come in yesterday.” 

“You engaged another guide?”’ 

“He’s over across,” Hackey explained. ‘‘ With Fitts and 
the cart.” 

Kurr nodded. ‘‘You can set us over,” he directed. 
“Then come back and take the car to the garage. We'll 
start ahead. You can bring the dunnage on the cart.” 

‘All right,’’ Hackey agreed, and he turned toward the 
water. But Daigle said robustly: ‘I say, Kurr, I’ll run 
the car back while he’s ferrying you over. I’ll come along 
with him.” 

Hackey hesitated, appreciating the offer. The morning 
was already well spent; they would even now be late in 
reaching camp, and he was anxious to be there as soon as 
Kurr was. Kurr, he thought, would refuse Daigle’s sug- 
gestion, and he was pleasantly surprised when Kurr said 
readily: “‘Good enough, Daigle. I’ll go ahead with Mrs. 
Daigle. It’s a stiff climb; she’ll want to go slowly.” 

(Continued on Page 152) 


By and By She Heard Him Say, “‘Are You Angry?” 
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Suddenly—it seemed suddenly—all the money I had 

in the world was twenty-five cents, and my husband 
was ill, and we were strangers in the village where we had 
gone recently to live. What would you have done? Bor- 
rowed from relatives? But there were none; we both 
were orphans. And everything of value—bonds, a small 
amount of stock, even my rings—had gone in the fight 
for my husband’s health. 

I remember I went into the queer old room where I 
worked and sat on the broken-down sofa. We were living 
in what had been the Methodist parsonage then—I never 
read anything written by Corra Harris without seeing 
again that dilapidated cottage which had housed ministers 
and their families for so long. It was furnished from the 
cast-ofis of other women’s attics, with here and there piti- 
ful attempts at gayer taste, put in, I am sure, by the hands 
of women as courageous as a circuit rider’s wife. 

I sat there idly for a minute, staring about the room. 
It all seemed strange to me. Then I went to the window, 
looking out at the view. Hills covered in snow; little fir 
trees swaying in the wind; down the valley the red light 
of a train disappearing in the distance—all of it beautiful. 
I reached into my desk and took out my purse. 


I: IS difficult to explain how the thing came about. 


Down to the Last Quarter 


KNEW there was nothing but the quarter there. I 

turned it over and over, thinking, though there was noth- 
ing new to think about. We needed bread; the last scrap 
of the old loaf had been eaten at noon. Bread was twelve 
cents. A gallon of kerosene cost twenty-five. I knew ex- 
actly how much oil there was left in the cookstove; not 
enough to heat water. ButI thought triumphantly of some 
flour in ajar. I’d make biscuit for supper—and buy kero- 
sene. At the time the decision seemed momentous. 

It had been one of Rufe’s bad days. He was lying up- 
stairs. But the worst was over now, I knew when I heard 
his voice. He called down when I went for the oil can. 


“Mary, I’m out of cigarettes.” 
“Oh, are you, Rufe darling?”’ Asif I 

didn’t know; and yet, balancing the 

grimmer realities of bread and coal oil, 
somehow I’d forgotten. My feet carried me on for the oil 
can, but my heart shook. It wasn’t possible to buy only 
fifteen cents’ worth of kerosene; even a gallon burned so 
quickly. Yet if Rufe were not given the few things he 
needed to make him happy he would not get well. Like a 
squirrel in a cage, my mind went round and round, seeking 
for a loophole of escape. What was the way out? There 
must be one, there always was. 

While I hesitated, the little boy from across the street 
came up the garden path. He had his mother’s oil can, 
and he held out his hand, shyly, for mine. He’d done an 
occasional errand for me in the two months we had been 
living here. 

I gave him the quarter. “ You won’t lose the money, will 
you, Joey?” I’d had a pang, seeing him stuff it carelessly 
in his small pocket. Suppose—suppose it disappeared? 
‘‘ Are you sure it’s safe there?” 

““Yep.”’? He smiled. ‘‘The sewing-machine man’s over 
at our house,” he confided. ‘‘Ma says she’s going to buy 
one this time. You going to buy one, Mrs. Doe?”’ 

“Not now, Joey.” My eyes left his small figure, trudg- 
ing toward the village in the snow, and went to his moth- 
er’s house. The sewing-machine man would make his way 
over here next. I didn’t want him to startle Rufus by ring- 
ing the bell. Sometimes a sudden sound would send him 
back into one of those strange fits of terror again. I stood 
inside the door, peering out through the glass, waiting for 
the stranger and praying. A strange kind of prayer too, 
all about money and cigarettes. Asmoke for Rufus; some- 
thing to show me the way out. Only the Lord could have 
disentangled that prayer. 

It was only a minute until the sewing-machine salesman 
came to my door. 

“May I come in, madam? It is too cold to keep you 
standing here.” 

I was hypnotized by the sight of his cigarette. He took 
it out and crushed it beneath his heel as he entered. I’d 
had no idea in the world of talking to him, even, but as he 
threw away that smoke I almost cried out: “Oh, don’t!” 
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We'd Been in the Garden, Rufe ani|. 
Spring Was Early That Year. The M|. 
man's Whistle Came Clear, Like a F\\¢ 


Then an idea shot through my mind—a ij 

that I thrust from me at once. Thin;|] 

that simply weren’t done. But then, 1 

thing within me argued, everything was |t 

the ordinary for me now. I wasn’t liv: 

any usual rules. People didn’t get den 

their last quarter without any other resou 2 

not people like ourselves. Yet I had. |; 

there. It was like being dead and iook k 

at things from another world. 

For the first time, I looked at the sj 

machine man’s face. A negative sort | 

dull eyes, a way of blinking when he i 

that enthusiasm overcame. He kney1 

chines, there was no doubt of that. Hii 

them too. But I could not let him show me the m|! 
he had in the ease he carried. ie 
“You see, I couldn’t possibly buy one—not this ‘ 
“Then I’ll come around next,” he said cheerfull | 
added that he’d had a good day anyhow. As heros 
his chair he pulled out a package of cigarettes. “|: 
don’t mind I’ll light one inside; I have my hands fu ¥ 
these cases.” | 


Mr. Shroeder’s Miraculous Message | 


HEARD myself saying, ‘‘If you have one to spi) 
you give it to me for my husband? He’s out of 
and I don’t expect to get down to the village right i 
You know how it is when you want a smoke.” | 

“I should say so!” He passed me the package, | 
me generously to take more than one. But I coulc it 
that. I put the cigarette away with care. Rufus ( 
have his after-supper smoke now. I couldn’t see :/1 
ahead. Each hour seemed as long as a day. | 

As I shut the door after the sewing-machine mai J 
came along with a dripping oil can. His cheeks wer) 
his eyes shining. He opened a grimy palm and gi? 
back the quarter. | 

“Here you are, Mis’ Doe. Mr. Shroeder said for ) 
pay him sometime when you are downtown.” 

“But, Joey Ms 

I never did find out why this message had bee 5 
Perhaps Mr. Shroeder had been too busy to bother 
moment; perhaps he had so many quarters that dé’ 
mine looked to him less than a grain of sand. Perhaj- 
Why multiply surmises? I sat down suddenly | 
bench in the hall. I felt as if I’d taken part in an 
I didn’t know then, as certainly as I do now, that r 
still happen. 

So I got a loaf of bread after all and a ten-cent pi 
of cigarettes; and the next morning there was a chk 
five dollars in the mail. 

But before that came I’d been thinking, going? 
This situation, like so many others, was due prime! 
the war. Rufus had gone from Canada in 1916. | 
the army doctor sent for me a year later, my husba 
again back on this side of the water. 


ie 
| 

a 
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want to see you,”’ the doctor wrote, ‘‘before you take 
ain Doe away. His is a very interesting case of what 
lI shell shock—because we have no better name.” 
rondered, lying there in the starlit dark of the coun- 
ght, whether it had been pure chance that I had been 
a into the room where Rufus was, instead of direct 
e doctor’s office. The doctor had not intended this 
ppen. He wanted to talk to me before I saw the list- 
gure with the staring, hopeless eyes. When the door 
.d, Rufus did not turn his head, but just sat there 
ag at the wall, the window, anywhere his eyes hap- 
itofall. Iran toward him, and he stood up forlornly, 
ag some attempt at a salute, and then letting his 
‘drop to his side again. It was one of the saddest 
sl ever saw. I put my arms around him, and his 
head went down to rest on mine. He didn’t speak 
ame; he didn’t say anything that the old dear Rufus 
{have said. But how anxious his voice was. 

romise me not to let them send me away from you? 
| try, you know; they’ll want to do it.” And he 
j at me pitifully, like a child who did not understand 
orld in which he found himself. 

jon’t worry, Rufe; I promise. They’ll have to kill 
rst.”” i 

vuratively speaking, they almost did. The army 
ir was very kind; I remember him gratefully. He 
d for a long time about Rufus’ condition. 


Many Specialists, but No Cure 


OUR husband’s case is astrange one,” he told me; ‘“‘it 
is shell shock, of course, but we cannot dismiss any 
jy of the mind with one word. I think he was a 
nan, nervously, before he went to war. Think back; 
that true?” 

was. Before he’d gone to war, Rufus had been work- 
nder a continuous strain. He was an artist, and he’d 
attached to the staff of a theatrical firm more famous 


i 


ad Beg Your Pardon, But are You Mr. Handy? I’m Mrs. Doe, a Writer, and I Live in Amberly’’ 


for their money-making proclivities than for the 
generosity of their payments. Having all their 
productions in charge, Rufus had worried inces- 
santly. His beauty-loving soul had been under 
a strain which not even I understood. The war 
completed what had been going on for years. 

“Give him ten or fifteen years,’’ said the army 
doctor kindly; ‘‘it’ll possibly take that, though 
no one can say with certainty. In ordinary shell 
shock—shock that is not aggravated by other 
causes—another shock has been 
known to set the condition right. 
But Captain Doe’s case isn’t like 
that!’ He paused aminute. “I tell 
you what you do,” he said impul- 
sively; “take him to Crackett in 
New York; if anyone can help him, 
Doctor Crackett can.” 

We had a little money, not much, 
just the savings of two years of mar- 
riage. But it meant nothing to use 
this, poverty for the rest of our lives 
would be a small price to pay, if so 
we might buy a return to health for 
Rufus. 

To New York and Doctor Crack- 
ett we went. 

Doctor Crackett was a thin, 
nervous-looking man himself. He 
went over my husband’s physique, 
took his history, made every con- 
ceivable test, said ‘‘ Fifty dollars,”’ in 
a dry, crisp voice, and whisked me 
into another room. 

“Your husband should be in a 
sanitarium,” he said without pream- 
ble. ‘‘There is a good place in 
Pennsylvania I can recommend. The charges 

Linterrupted him. “I couldn’tsend him to a sanita- 
rium—he’d die, Doctor Crackett. Why must he go? 
What is the matter? Won’t—won’t he get better?” 

He tapped his glasses nervously on 
the shining top of a desk and looked 
out of the window. He was a great 
neurologist, but measured by stand- 
ards of sympathy, humanity, com- 
prehension, asmall human being. I don’t 
think he thought of Rufus as a suffering 

man at all, or of me—he 
saw merely an interesting 
case, an unusual psychosis. 

He said irritably, almost, 
“No; he won’t die, but he 
may go insane. Such cases 
sometimes do. And to 
look after one in his mental 


” 


Bits of Our Life Since Then Stood Out Sharply Against 
the Darkness 


condition isn’t work for an untrained person. It is prac- 
tically melancholia’’—he smiled dryly—‘‘to use a term a 
layman understands. If his physical condition improves, 
there may be a chance. Hewould not die any more read- 
ily in a sanitarium, my dear madam, than he would in your 
home. And you understand that he’ll need constant care— 
constant vigilance is 

“He shall have it.” 

We went back to the apartment. I didn’t know what to 
do. But there must be some way. I went to hospitals, 
called up persons who had had experience, got the names 
of different specialists who might help him, began the 
weary round that people do begin, burdened with an ill- 
ness that is not understood. 


The Mystery of Shell Shock 


UT it was an overworked time for the world, and there 
were many returned soldiers after atime. Shell shock 
came to be a phrase I did not use, for it was in disrepute. 
It is so much easier to sympathize with an armless man 
than with one whose brain has been numbed. For a long 
time people sheered away from shell shock. The idea was 
abroad, somehow, that a man could have helped himself, 
that he need not have been frightened, paralyzed in im- 
portant nerve centers by some terrible catastrophe. 
“You and I,” people thought, “‘would not have given 
in to such childish ailments. The patient can snap out 
of it, if he will.’”’ It seems incredible that these were 
prevalent ideas, but they actually were. 

But how did they know? How does anyone? The 
shell-shocked man is one of the sickest persons in the 
world—a tortured, disheartened individual with no 
hope. What is actually the matter with him? Noone 
knows. All that is certain is that he is ill; and when 
he will be well again, what will help him to that end, 
God only knows. 

Most of the doctors advised a sanitarium, and 
most of them were kind. But I clung to my belief 
that a sanitarium was not the thing—clung in the face 
of opprobrium, of blame, of severe censure. 

“What if your husband made you promise to keep 
him with you, Mrs. Doe? A promise made to a man 
as sick as he is cannot be binding. You cannot possibly 
give him the care he would receive.” 

‘What would be done for him that I cannot do?” 

One and all they lapsed into profundities, washed their 
hands of me. It seemed to be generally believed that to 
care for one whom you love made it worse for the patient. 
“Functioning through your emotions,’”’ as one of the doc- 
tors put it. Well, it used to be considered all right to put 

(Continued on Page 171) 
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headquarters stopped ringing for five minutes on a 

filthy morning in September of 1917. I was probably 
the first person to discover that our communication with 
the rest of the monstrous sweltering camp was cut off, and 
I said nothing about it for those five comfortable minutes, 
but chewed a lime drop and happily hunted down the 
typed list of recruits from the state of Louisiana for any 
name suggesting Onésime Marie Charles Henry Fabrice, 
who, according to an official of Baton Rouge, had left home 
with ninety-nine dollars and thirteen cents, the property of 
his great-aunt, whose name I forget. 

Pending such time as the division adjutant should ask 
me to call some brigade or regiment by telephone, I would 
not mention the deadness of the telephones, because our 
drafted men had been filtering into the new camp for days 
and their private affairs came swarming across my 
desk, in a dark corner behind the cumbered desk 
of the division adjutant, an amiably tranquil per- 
sonage who from moment to moment would toss 
some paper across his shoulder to me, saying, 
“‘See if you can find out what that idiocy is all 
about, sergeant.” He littered my blotter with 
strange requests from the kinsfolk of soldiers, 
with curious observations from members of Con- 
gress, novel sects and creditors of putative heroes. 


[: HAPPENED that all the telephones in the division 


Intermittently I answered his telephone, informing the 
colonel of the engineer regiment that we had no bandsmen 
in stock so far, or trying to soothe the harassed officers in 
charge of the receiving depot two miles from my misery. 
The summer was still in force, and dust of the purest blew 
around my ears whenever any wind passed over Arkansas. 
Our mounted messengers and bicyclists came stamping and 
coughing back from errands, and the bugler of the head- 
quarters troop complained that his instrument’s tone was 
permanently spoiled. I thought happily then that the dust 
had done something capable to the telephones, and sought 
Onésime M. C. H. Fabrice on the smeared list of recruits. 

The division adjutant and his two commissioned assist- 
ants wrought busily with their papers, and in the next 
room the field clerks argued among themselves about dice 
and love and the braid on their uniforms and all the other 
subjects known to field clerks. An inward phantom as- 
sured me that at any second the chief of staff, the com- 
manding general or his aide-de-camp or the red-haired and 
industrious division inspector would find that our tele- 
phones were dead and that it might be my fault. The dis- 
covery, however, was harmless; a pillar of yellow dust 
appeared beyond the screens of the door, shook itself for a 
time and became Brigadier General Van Vliet, who came 
easily into the office as we rose and said in his affable mur- 
mur, ‘All the telephones are out of order, so I rode up.”’ 

Every officer in the square cell of fresh woodwork broke 
from his formal position and seized a telephone. There was 
a tremendous clicking and a simultaneous expression of be- 
wildered relief. After two weeks of jangling incoherencies 
and absurd requests from recently fabricated officers or 
civilians, we were at peace! Anybody who wanted to talk 
to the division headquarters could come to our remoteness 
at the upper end of the camp; even generals couldn’t 
bother us for a while; the mothers of sons wouldn’t be 
able to insist on instant speech with the major general 
commanding. The adjutant and his assistants made a seri- 
ous effort toward expressing vexation, but the tall general, 


“He Goes About in His 
SolitaryManner,’’ Cars 
not Said, ‘‘and I Look 
at Him With Speculas 
tion. Rich, They Say, 
and So Well Tailored, 
and So Much Alone. 
In Effect, a Curiosity’”’ 


getting his hands out of his gauntlets, murmured, “I 
should think you’d be glad of arest. I 
Good heavens!” It is fair to say that this was General 
Van Vliet’s exact remark, no stronger and no weaker. He 
dropped a gauntlet and stood as the model of a brigadier 
general in the Armies of the United States, listening to a 
fearful noise which jarred the long wooden building and 
brought showers of fresh dust through the screen behind 
my head. 

“But,” said the division adjutant, ‘they haven’t issued 
any ammunition to the artillery yet!” 

“Tt sounded more like an avalanche,”’ the second assist- 
ant division adjutant objected, because he was born in 
Switzerland, and slammed the screen door open. 

Men were visible, trotting across from the raw wooden 
home of the headquarters troop, and General Van Vliet’s 
aide-de-camp was trying to soothe the general’s horse, 
which had plainly tried to climb a persimmon tree on the 
brink of the roadway. Four beautiful women in a motor 
car, waiting for the division quartermaster to come forth 
and smile upon them, were squeaking altogether too musi- 
cally in their alarm, as something crawled from under the 
tossed shape of a motorcycle which had banged into the 
steps of the veranda. A dome of dust was suspended over 
the tangle of the spilled machine and we all stared at this 
drifting canopy while it melted away in the sunlight. Out 
of this film a deep voice said surprisedly, “Goodness me! 
Must have slipped!’”’ And the scarlet cord of a field artil- 
leryman’s hat showed. The machine had curvetted in a 
deep dust pond just before the steps and the brown rider 
hadn’t stopped its course. 

“Are you hurt, corporal?” 

The long person stiffened. We all froze. The general 
commanding this division had come silently down the 
veranda through crowding men and officers, and now stood 
holding a handkerchief to his hay-fevered nose. 

“No, sir.” 

“That’s lucky. ’Mornin’, Van Vliet. . . . This dust,’ 
the major general observed, “is ghastly. We must see 
about getting the roads oiled. . . Come in my office, 
Van Vliet,’ said the local god, and turned; then spun and 
asked, “‘ How long | have you been in the service, corporal?”’ 

‘Sir, one year.” 
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“‘T see,’ the god nodded, and tramped up the vel 
with General Van Vliet beside him, as we all mildly rex 
This distraction was ended. Officers and clerks 
back through the screens into their various cells ay ; 
men of the headquarters troop receded across the roay 
But the model corporal of field artillery didn’t unbeniy 
the last officer had vanished, and then he unbent y+ 
with a cautious glance right and left before he asked 2 
the nearest person, “‘Is that the big yell that tall 
me?” 
“Yes,” 
“‘My,”’ said the corporal, “I never did speak to a 41 
before, let alone one with two stars on him! * Ney) 
two gen’rals in one place before neither. It’s kind} 
citin’, ain’t it?” 
“You get used to it,’”’ I said with condescension. 
Sergeant Major Raeburn drawled across my sh«\ 
“Yes, indeed. You get used to generals soon, son. / 
one of our regiments has the 5 
of havin’ you in it, brother! 
“The ——th Field Artille’- 
Battery. I dunno it’s any hy 
the brown youth menth 
‘cause half the men jj 


uniformed up yet, and you wouldn’t call tnat a ren 
scarcely.” 
“T know,” Raeburn mournfully admitted; “we} 
very crude, friend, but we aim to improve. Where | 
bama did the recruitin’ sergeant catch you last yea” 
“Why, sergeant, he didn’t. I’m from San Fr: b 
But my folks did move out from Alabama, like yo 
“Like I hear,’”’ Raeburn corrected. “Indeed, yer! 
sure you're from Alabama. I still owe a laundry 1 
Mobile twenty-three cents myself, although my sil i 
began in North Carolina. And here we all stand in ; 
sas,” he meditated, gazing at the sun, “and no rain 
kee,”’ he told me, “‘I was lookin’ for you to inquire ‘0 
crawlin’ reptile from New York who is all over thi) 
papers this mornin’. Who should Lieut. Claude Par: h 
of New York, be that they announce he’s transfe > 
this division as if it’?d matter much of any? What b I 
his daddy rob or to whom is his mamma married?’ 7 
‘“‘His father,” I said, ‘“‘made patent medicine. Pit 
ter’s Pine Tree Sirup. I don’t know why the newi2 
made a fuss about him, except that his family alw' 
vertises itself heavily. They aren’t anybody. Clau 
menter used to play football a good deal.” © 
Raeburn sighed. “‘ Many’s the time I’ve swallowe ¢ 
tle of Pine Tree Sirup in desperation when no reg’lai! 
were on hand. It’s powerful but coarse. . . . So! 
Parmenter is, is a lot of cash? I hoped he was oni) " 
unutterably too much kind of persons you breed - 
York that lend kings a plate of soup in Paris from X 
time. I’ve always yearned to see one of those. Wh | 
is this Claude to me? Nothin’ at all. . . . Tv 
pretty fair lemon meringue pie and some cold chi ¢ 
my desk. We can lunch at home, friend. Farewell. 
He walked northward to his proper place in the di 
the division inspector. The young corporal looke’ 
him with black-eyed interest, shifting the dark chis 
below his innocent mouth. 
‘‘Who’s he, sergeant?” 
“His name’s Raeburn. 


. What are you re 


here for?” 

The boy—he had obviously never shaved, alth¢s 
was six feet long—settled his thumbs in his faded » 
belt and looked up at me uneasily. 
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> captain said I could come, but it wouldn’t be any 
use he wouldn’t be willin’ to recommend me to be 
rred out of our outfit. And I ain’t got any com- 
yainst him nor the battery. It’s a perfectly good 
-when the men are drilled some more an’ have ’em 
ins an’ horses. Who should I speak to, to see about 
me transferred into the other regiment, or anyways 
my battery? I’m not complainin’, sergeant, of 
_ AllI want is to be out of C Battery right away.” 
new division was peppered with seasoned enlisted 
rgeants and corporals, sent hither from regiments of 
Army. Their weathered uniforms and trim bodies 
among the masses of suddenly created soldiers 
yped and coughed on dusty drill grounds. This cor- 
till wore the badge of the —d Field Artillery on his 
ind his breeches were faded to the tint of moist chew- 
n. Up to his face he was most decorative and ut- 
rect. No, his captain needed him badly. 

jin reproof, ‘‘That’s a thin excuse, son.” 

geant, it ain’t thin. It’s just no good. I know that 


as stand here. It’s a sick kind of excuse an’—an 


rit. Only—but I got 
out of that battery 
fee) Dunno nothin’ 
the big fellas in this 
Is there some officer I 
ell my reasons to, pri- 
nd 7? 
both stiffened again. 
vision inspector was ar- 
from the northward, a 
ed-haired major of in- 
As he was wearing a 
e corporal swung up a 
nd touched the brim of 
n hat at precisely the 
point and angle. It 
neautifully executed sa- 
id the inspector’s head 
a little. He was an 
. of military correctness, 
od salutes were unusual 
headquarters. I took 
ce, 
jor, this corporal wants 
transferred out of his 
nt for private reasons, 
tany complaint against 
icers. To what office 
I send him?”’ 
ne,” said the inspector, 
g in his stroll. ‘‘Who 
ou permission to report 
e, corporal?” 
mmanding officer, C 
y, 312th ——” 
had no business to send 
) without reporting you 
ir regimental adjutant 
sut that’s not your fault. 
ento you. Come down 
rch here.” 
corporal said to me 
y, “Thank you kindly, 
nt,’ and walked, still 
tly, one pace behind the 
ite, down the veranda. I 
od back into my own 
| capacity, wondering 
little about the matter. 
me fiend had fixed the 
ones. Every bell in 
uarters rang with a joy- 
yor and the familiar del- 
ertook me, sitting in my 
. Thefrenzied officers at 
ceiving depot had dis- 
ed two drafted men, 
deaf, sent up by some 
in Mississippi as physi- 
erfect. The commander 
artillery brigade and the 
el of engineers both 
edforbandsmen. A lady 
lena, Arkansas, wanted 
find her son Henry and 
m that it was a boy, and 
itor’s secretary in Wash- 
1 telegraphed buoyantly 
1 Instant report of the 
er of Baptists, Mormons 
eventh Day Adventists 
' division. 
rhirl of questions entered 
ffice and the adjutant 
with commiseration, 
ilhaveto findsome means 
otecting ourselves. This 


’ 


isa madhouse! If the civilian population isn’t asking some 
fool thing it’s one of our officers. Why so happy, Jerry?” 
he asked the inspector, who came roaming in. ‘“‘Take 
my desk for two hours if you ——’”’ 

“No, thanks. . . . I say, we have a soldier in this 
division whose name is Claude G. Smell.”’ 

“Snell,” said the adjutant, “is an old English name.” 

“No doubt. But this boy’s name is ‘Smell— 
S-M-E-L-L— Claude G. Smell.’’ 

He stood comfortably observing the desolation caused 
by that name. The division adjutant said weakly and hum- 
bly, “I once knew a man named Giggle. . . . Smell?” 

“Smell. He’s a corporal in an artillery outfit. Twenty 
years old. Think of that, friends and fellow citizens! For 
twenty years he’s had to listen to puns on his name. He 
says the puns grieve him, but he knows that people like a 
joke. Sergeant, have you got a list of brigade officers?” 

I had, and rose to hand it to him. A strange and intense 
amusement rode his narrow, handsome face. He was more 
than happy, fingering the mimeographed sheets and hum- 
ming Benny Havens through his teeth. 


‘“an’ There’s Your Coat an’ Hat an’ Shirt an’ Your Orders is in Y’ Pocket”’ 


‘““Between transferring a lieutenant out of an outfit, for 
its good, and transferring a perfectly grand corporal, which 
would you do?” 

‘‘Transfer the lieutenant,” the adjutant promptly an- 
swered; “in our present condition one good corporal is 
worth ten lieutenants.” 

This heretical statement would not have pleased some 
hundreds of lieutenants in the camp below us. The divi- 
sion inspector scribbled a name on a piece of paper and 
tossed it to the adjutant, saying, ““On my recommendation. 
Good and sufficient reasons. ’Tisn’t regular, but it’ll save 
trouble possibly. The lieutenant only got here yesterday 
and it’ll do no harm.” 

The adjutant, who looked like the Emperor Augustus, 
imperially considered the slip of paper and gently said, “I 
see. H’m—they’re both named Claude G. Sergeant, write 
an order detaching the mortal body of Lieut. Claude G. 
Parmenter from his present assignment to duty and stick 
him in the other artillery regiment. Tell us the joke, Jerry.”’ 

“I can’t,” said the division inspector with a gurgle in 
his throat; ‘‘it’s committed to my official discretion and 
inviolate. And it’s time for 
lunch.” 

All the officers now filed out 
of the hot room toward their 
quarters across a strip of dirty 
turf. Mechanically a negro 
waiter from the headquarters 
mess fell in behind them with 
a tray that held tall glasses 
and a pitcher partly filled with 
cracked ice. This procession 
vanished into the rooms of 
the division quartermaster. I 
don’t know why. It was al- 
ready illegal to sell liquor in 
the state of Arkansas, and I 
cannot imagine why the offi- 
cers seemed to need tall glasses 
and cracked ice so often in the 
quartermaster’s rooms. 

I unlaced my right shoe and 
sat, relieved, wondering about 
Claude Parmenter. This 
highly advertised young man 
and I once met at a house 
party in the Adirondacks when 
I was an awed schoolboy and 
he was a glittering sophomore 
at Harvard, the hero of two 
famous football games. His 
heroism finally did him no good 
with the best clubs at Harvard, 
I had heard, and his three 
country houses did him no 
good later with some clubs in 
New York. Perhaps Parmen- 
ter’s Pine Tree Sirup was 
rather too obvious for those 
residents of New York who 
are still mentioned as the élite 
by editors of what arestrangely 
called society columns. 

Anyhow, you couldn’t live 
around New York between 
1912 and 1917 and not be con- 
scious of Claude G. Parmenter, 
a gigantic black-haired and 
black-eyed young, man in 
clothes meticulously fitted to 
his fine person by English tai- 
lors, and blessed in possessing 
many friends. That is, he was 
never alone in the bars of the 
city’s two best restaurants. 
He himself drank nothing, and 
in my remote observation of 
him he said nothing. He sim- 
ply stood while midges danced 
about him. Parasites should 
never pick out a giant for their 
prey; it makes them ridicu- 
lously visible. 

So I sat, in September of 
1917, trying to make an exact 
image of Claude Parmenter in 
my mind and nursing the ruin- 
ous foot that had promoted me 
slowly from the ranks of a reg- 
ular artillery regiment to sev- 
eral desks and chevrons. 
This foot had become infected 
in Texas in May of 1917, and 
aseries of military and civilian 
surgeons had tried their arts 
on its blistered sole without 
much effect. The malady had 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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I Charge Them a Fat Premium, of Course, Because of the Risk. Then it is Up to My Company to Make That Marriage Last 


them now and then. Usually he displayed an al- 

most bumptious satisfaction with himself and his 
place in the world, which was assistant advertising 
manager of the Kendrick Piano Company. Indeed, 
his robust admiration for his past, present and future had 
earned him the sobriquet, Unbeatable Bettle. But today 
he was querulous against his fate. His state of mind he 
attributed to the fact that the night before he had eaten 
the largest lobster ever served in a New York restaurant. 
It had somehow stymied his spirits, and he felt, to quote 
him, as low as a worm’s vest buttons. 

“They say opportunity knocks at every man’s door,” he 
snorted. ‘‘That’s a lot of hooey. Every time I’ve hopped 
out of bed to answer what I thought was opportunity’s 
knock it’s been the postman with a bill. If it rained 
champagne some day, I’d have nothing but a sieve on me. 
I’ve been on the lookout for opportunity so long I’m 
getting goggle-eyed.” 

“T thought,’ I interjected, ‘‘that yesterday you ad- 
mitted you were doing rather well.”’ 

“So I am,” he said hastily. ‘For a fellow of thirty, I’m 
sitting pretty, and I expect to sit prettier. What I mean 
is this: Like all Americans, I am a gambler. We are al- 
ways playing hundred-to-one shots so we can make a big 
killing with which to make a bigger killing, and so on till 
we land in a Newport villa with pearl push buttons and 
platinum bathtubs—or a nice, quiet sanitarium, or a com- 
fortable cell in a model hoosegow, as the case may be. We 
aren’t much interested in slowly building nest eggs in this 
town. What we crave is a thriving poultry farm, with 
eleven hundred and twenty-seven incubators working 
night and day. We want to plant a parsnip in the morning 
and pluck a vegetable dinner that night. I do anyhow.” 

“Tt’s been done,’’ I remarked. 

“More hooey,” declared Bettle. ‘‘Nowadays, unless 
you stumble on a gold mine in your cellar—if you have a 
cellar, which my apartment hasn’t—you have about as 
much chance of pushing through as a man with a pocketful 
of eggs in the Subway. Big business is so highly organized 
these days that if a fellow starts in as an office boy at the 
age of five, the chances are he’ll get to be sixth vice presi- 
dent at seventy-three—or just in time to have his title 
carved on his handsome marble mausoleum.” 


|: WAS one of Bettle’s bitter days. Even he had 
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“On the other hand,” I said, ‘‘there are cases of 
men ——”’ 

“‘T know just one,” interrupted Bettle. “‘A miracle.” 

a3 Who? ” 

“‘Opportunity Ike.” 

“‘Never heard of him.” 

“His real name is Clarence Pendergast.” 

“Oh, him!” 

“Yes,” said Bettle. “‘I gave him the name Opportunity 
Ike. He used to have an office just round the corner, and 
I used to see quite a bit of him four or five years ago. 
What a nut! But he was born with a mouthful of silver 
horseshoes. Talk about opportunity knocking! Say, it 
chased that fellow around the block and beat him on the 
head with a club!” 

‘““How was that?” Bettle needed no urging. 

“This Opportunity Ike was a prime specimen of Grade-A 
filbert,’’ he said, putting his feet on his desk and making 
ready, with great serenity, to use up a generous chunk of 
his, my and the company’s time. “I met him in college. 
He was a lanky, beaky bird; always made me think of a 
flamingo going nowhere in particular. Came from some 
small town up in Vermont. We used to call him Old Attar 
of Roses because he spent most of his time pottering 
around the chemical laboratory, cooking up horrendous 
smells. He was cuckoo about two things—chemistry and 
money. Everybody liked Old Attar of Roses, with his slow 
smile and his drawl. He kept to himself a lot, but he was 
always pleasant when you spoke to him, and always ready 
to show you how to do your chemical experiments. Many 
a fellow he coached through an examination. If you once 
got to know him, and got him started, he’d get confidential 
and let you in on some scheme he was hatching to make 
a million ina month. His head buzzed with such schemes. 
He heard; for instance, that there is gold in sea water. 
What does he do but spend one whole summer vacation 
squatting by the ocean, near Asbury Park, running the 
tide through a trick apparatus he had invented.” 

“Don’t tell me he got gold,”’ I said. 
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“Sure! He did! After spending three ix 
working nine hours a day, and six hundred |c 
which he’d borrowed, he got almost enough) 
fill one doll’s false tooth. He told me abo 

‘the fall. | 
‘<*T still think it’s a good idea,’ he said ruefully } 
didn’t seem to pay very well. I suppose some luck | 
than I will find a way to get the gold out cheaply ar|r 
a fortune.’ He sighed, as he always did when he me i 
the word ‘fortune.’ Then he brightened up and si), 
you realize that there is a tremendous amount 0j) 
to be made in whales?’ | 

“‘T said I supposed there was, and all you needi 1 
was to catch the whales. His eyes sparkled. 

“Why catch ’em?’ he asked. | 

“You can hardly make them in test tubes,’ I 

“¢Unfortunately,’ he said seriously, ‘that’s true|! 
suppose some day somebody will. Who can sé) 
chemistry cannot do? Well, suppose I grant y} 
whales cannot be made in a laboratory ——’ | 

‘«Tt’s a big concession for you to make,’ I said, “| 
pose you do. What then?’ 

“He looked at me triumphantly. ‘I’ve a big i? 
said. ‘Will you keep it under your hat?’ 
“«Sure. What is it?’ 

| 


“Why not breed ’em?’ 

““*Breed whales?’ | 

“«Sure. We have oyster beds and silver-fox' 
don’t we? Why not a whale farm?’ | 

*¢Sure. Why not?’ I said. | 

“«T’ve figured it all out,’ he went on excitedl 
start with a small school of whales. Nature will | 
course. Every year, more and more whales. The ? 
will nurse the pup whales. They do, you know. ? 
will save expense. The adult whales will feed thes 
on fish, seaweed and sand, or whatever it is they ea) 
will cut down my overhead. Suppose then eack/ 
culled out a dozen yearling whales, and in my ow 
near the farm, used them and all their by-pre 
whalebone, whale oil, whale skin, whale meat, ance 
even ambergris! Well, figuring conservatively, t 
one whale would bring would be ten thousand.n) 
hundred and twenty thousand a year profit to m™ 
isn’t a bad income, no matter how you look at it 
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thas all the earmarks of a sound scheme,’ I told him, 
it has its weakness. Though I, personally, am no 
expert, I imagine it would be difficult to keep them 
vis like goldfish. They might expire from ennui or 
fexercise. There’s lots of room in the ocean, of course, 
yw are you going to put a fence around your farm?’ 
*hat,’ he said, ‘is the problem I am now working on. 
hard nut, I grant you; but there is no nut too hard for 
, to crack if he goes at it scientifically.’ 
met Opportunity Ike when he came back to college in 
Il. He looked tanned, lean, healthy but dejected. 
Tow are your whales?’ I asked him. 
yh, them?’ he replied sadly, and made a gesture with 
ng arm as if he were waving whales out of his life for- 
‘They didn’t pan out so well. They have such roy- 
spositions. I’m not saying I could not have tamed 
in time; but there’s more money in other things.’ 
‘or example?’ 
Vell,’ he said, ‘I’m working on something.’ 
What?’ 
\ secret formula. It ought to coin money.’ 
didn’t see Opportunity Ike much my last year in col- 
I was busy, for you know I was pretty prominent in 
eaffairs—chairman of this and manager of that—and 
as busy, too, in the laboratory. They say he outdid 
If in the series of terrible smells he produced. We 
d on graduation day, Opportunity Ike and I. 
Jo you expect to make your million the first year?’ 
ed him. 
jure,’ he said, as if mine were a foolish question. 
‘not? I’ve got a grand scheme.’ 
“ll meet you in a 
-when I make my 
n,’ I said.” 
ttle lit one of my 
sttes and continued: 
1, [came to the city 
rent to work hymn- 
he praises of baby 
ls, and Opportunity 
ent his way—what- 
it was. It was not 
that winter that I 
1to him on the street, 
by accident. Ike 
never what you’d 
snappy dresser, but 
ooked even more 
rand shabby than 
, and he evidently 
ded time spent in a 
er’s chair as pure 


2, 
Made the million?’ 
eted him. 
Te smiled slowly 
hook hishead. ‘Not 
he said. ‘but I’m 
young.’ 
How about that se- 
formula you spoke 
tie 
Well,’ Ike said, ‘it 
a swell idea, but it 
a flaw. You see, I 
ed out a small bis- 
about as big as a half 
r which contained 
he nourishment of a 
-course dinner. Soup, 
meat, dessert—they 
- all concentrated in 
little tablet, made to 
lat one dollar. But, 
it all, the biscuits 
sd so nasty nobody 
ld eat them. A few 
ledideat them rather 
lose their dollar, and 
’ got indigestion. I 
ked over that con- 
ided biscuit day and 
it for months, but 
more I did to it, the 
seit tasted. I myself 
indigestion trying 
n. So I gave it up. 
time isn’t ripe yet. 
ybe there’ll be a war. 
biscuit would be 
itfor soldiers. They’ll 
anything.’ 
I asked him what he 
doing. 
‘Oh, I have plans,’ 
Jortunity Ike told me. 
ts of them. There’s 
2 to be a fortune in 


“after Spending Three Months, Working Nine Hours a Day, 


one of them. Drop in and see me sometime.’ He gave 
me his card: 
CLARENCE PENDERGAST 
PROMOTER 
Suite 347 Tanners’ Building 

“You know,” said Bettle, “‘I’ve a certain amount of 
curiosity in my make-up. I wanted to see how Oppor- 
tunity Ike was getting along. His father was editor of a 
small-town newspaper, so I knew Ike had no capital. So 
one day I did drop into his suite. It consisted of one dim 
cubby-hole which might have been called a closet without 
doing it an injustice, but which the building called an office 
and Opportunity Ike a suite. It had two desks, three 
chairs and a water cooler. A girl was playing a gavotte on 
a rickety typewriter. She was a nice girl, with one of those 
rather pretty, sensible faces. Opportunity Ike introduced 
her as Miss Chaney, his secretary. 

“¢T’m going out to lunch,’ he said. ‘If an order comes in 
from Logan, will you fill it, please?’ 

“*«T will,’ said Miss Chaney, and I liked her voice. She 
gave me the idea that the order would be filled promptly 
and competently. A fine type of girl. I said as much to Ike 
on the way out. 

“Miss Chaney?’ he said, looking at me a bit blankly, as 
if he did not quite place her. ‘Oh, yes, she’s all right.’ 

““*T heard you speak of orders,’ I remarked. ‘Orders for 
what? Have you hit on something people are buying?’ 

“Opportunity Ike looked shamefaced. ‘Oh, that’s 
nothing,’ he said. ‘Just a little side line to pay expenses 
until I hit something big.’ 


“«*Tiquor?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ said Ike with dignity. ‘My fortune is to be made 
legitimately. It’s really of no consequence. It’s just a 
little business I worked up to pay my rent and buy my bed 
and board while I’m working out plans that will land me in 
the big-money class.’ 

«Got any new ideas?’ 

“Several; but they’re still in the incubating stage. 
One I can tell you, though. But keep it mum.’ 

“«Mum,’ I promised, ‘it shall be kept.’ 

““¢What,’ he demanded, fixing me with an eye across the 
lunch table, ‘is the chief charm of Paris?’ 

““¢You can have a good time there, I suppose.’ 

‘Ves, but why can you have a good time? [’ll tell you. 
It’s the sidewalk cafés. What are most people most inter- 
ested in? I’ll tell you. Other people. We all like to sit 
and watch people, and make wise cracks about them, and 
feel superior to them. They can do that along the boule- 
vards of Paris but’—Opportunity Ike paused dramati- 
cally—‘they can’t do it in New York. Why?’ 

“No place to sit down,’ I ventured. 

“« Precisely,’ said Ike. ‘You’ve hit it. Now the two 
greatest shows in the world are Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue. But you can’t get a seat for them for love or money. 
Where in New York can you sit and see the passing people? 
Obviously, you can’t sit in a shoe-store window among the 
shoes. What New York needs is a chain of sidewalk cafés, 
with plenty of comfortable seats right on the street, and a 
leisurely atmosphere, with no garlicky waiter breathing 
down your neck to hurry you. Now my plan is simple. 
Pick out some good locations—say, Broadway around 

Forty-second Street, or 
Fifth Avenue between 


and Six Hundred Dollars Which He’d Borrowed, 
He Got Almost Enough Gold to Fill One Doll’s False Tooth”’ 


Forty-ninth and Fif- 
tieth—andstart elaborate 
sidewalk cafés. New 
Yorkers themselves 
would love them. And 
think of the thousands of 
visitors!’ 

“<«Wait a bit,’ I said. 
‘How are you going to 
make these cafés pay?’ 

“*Charge a dollar an 
hour for the seats,’ said 
Ike promptly, ‘and sell 
soda and pop.’ 

“To you realize,’ I 
said, ‘that frontage on 
Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue rents for about the 
interest on the national 
debt of Bulgaria?’ 

*<*You’ve put your fin- 
ger on the weak spot,’ 
said Opportunity Ike. 
‘I’m afraid I’d have to 
charge about two dollars 
and thirty cents for an 
ice-cream soda and keep 
all my seats filled twenty- 
four hours a day to make 
money. Hang it all, who 
could I get to pay money 
to sit there between five 
and six in the morning? 
Still, somebody with 
more brains than I seem 
to have will give New 
York sidewalk cafés and 
clean up. You’ll see.’ 

*“* Anyhow,’ I said to 
cheer him up, ‘you have 
something that keeps 
your laundry bills paid. 
That’s more than a lot of 
fellows, green from the 
campus, have. What is 
it, anyway?’ 

“**Small potatoes,’ said 
Ike. 

““*Produce business?’ 

‘No. I meanit’s petty 
stuff. I hate to be wast- 
ing time on it. You see, 
one day, just for fun, 
while fooling around the 
laboratory, I worked out 
a way to make pretty fair 
synthetic cherry sirup. 
Now I cook up a few gal- 
lons of it every night in 
the bathroom of my flat 
and sell it to a few small 
soda fountains. I sell it 
cheap and make a small 
profit. There’s no real 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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TAND by!’’ Za: 

S Many times LV 
during an eve- 

ning of broadcast- 

ing do you hear that com- 

mand coming out through 

the air—‘“‘Stand by for 

your local announcer!”’ 

If you could be with us 
by the microphone at such 
a time you would get some 
little idea of how impor- 
tant a part time plays in 
our work. Indeed, I know 
of no operation in any other 
business, unless it be the 
sad one of an execution at 
Sing Sing, that is so per- 
fectly run off—on sched- 
ule, on the dot and to the 
split second. We never 
could advertise a perform- 
ance, as the theaters do, 
for 8:30 and then start at 
8:45. 

When that order “Stand 
by” goes out I pause with 
my watch in my hand or 
on my wrist. The local 
announcers at the other 
stations with which we are 
hooked up then have a 
chance to put in a word to 
their own clienteles, some- 
thing about the program 
that may be interesting in 
each vicinity. But they 
must start in at once, just 
as soon as I finish with the 
words ‘‘local announcer.” 
They have half a minute— 
and that means precisely 
thirty seconds—in which 
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° 


. 
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to give their talks. And so 
perfectly has the system 
been worked out, so beau- 
tifully synchronized is everything, that I wait for no check 
or corroboration by telephone that the local announcers 
are through, though some of them are distant thousands of 
miles. J know that they are through, that all the plugs 
controlling the circuits of the various stations have been 
shot home; and at the thirty-first second I take up my 
announcing from WEAF again. 

An even more startling evidence of this wonderful syn- 

chronization came with a speech by President Harding at 
Kansas City, not long before his death and not long 
after the events described in the previous installment. 
It was one of the first affairs of its kind, for not often 
have Presidents spoken on the air, though ex-President 
Wilson, too, just before his death, gave a farewell mes- 
sage by radio, his last public utterance. 


Baseball Through the Microphone 


Ee Harding speech was relayed from the hall in 
Kansas City, where he stood at the microphone, to 
our plant in New York City over a telephone circuit. 
We also had a second circuit at our command for 
emergency. In the cellar of the hall sat an operator in 
control of the microphone, and he also had head phones 
on his head. Over another telephone circuit he could 
talk with our New York plant to see if everything was 
coming through there satisfactorily. As the talk pro- 
gressed the man in Kansas City thought he detected 
something wrong. Quickly, and while the speech was 
still going on, he spoke over his telephone to the man 
in New York. 

“Did you hear that? Trouble on the wire.” 

““Yes—all right—switch!’’ shot back New York. 

Bing—a plug shot home—the speech was transferred 
to the emergency circuit, and though 1500 miles sepa- 
rated the cities, the outside world never knew of the 
trouble or the transference. 

There was no elision—not a sentence was lost, not a 
syllable even. 

Our next big assignment came with the World’s 
Series in October, 1923, a few weeks after the fight be- 
tween Wilson and Greb, and I was anxious to tackle it; 
for the resourcefulness called for at these big outdoor 
jobs makes them more thrilling than the formal eve- 
nings at the studio, though these are interesting enough 
and present each time new problems. 
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General Pershing Tuning In 


I was doomed to disappointment, however, for at a late 
moment it was decided to try out a regular newspaper 
reporter instead of one of the staff. I had played baseball 
myself, but’ the experience of a man who for years had 
followed the big leagues, it was thought, would be of ad- 
vantage, particularly since the baseball enthusiast is even 
more exacting than the fight fan; and, too, the average 
man is more familiar with the slang and technical terms— 
the inside stuff and lore of the diamond—than he is with 
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Marion Talley, the 19sYear:Old Opera Star of Kansas City, 


Mo., Making Her Debut Before the Microphone 
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As the stays 
gan to fill uy 
the notables, mj 
picture actresses, 4 
cians and other cele’ 
and the heroes in the g 
and white uniforn |. 
striped stockings m\¢ 
out on the field 
music of the bands - 
longing to be at it, de 
ing all these things, | 
that I could put thai i 
Wilson experience tp 
account, but I was |; 
to sit inactive—at j} 
crophone, it is tru| 
not speaking into i - 
coaching the annou ¢ 
that he would not » 
the instrument, sit \ 
away from it or 
raise or lower his vce 
In the fourth im\ 
the third game, hc= 
I had my chance. | 
unexpectedly called): 
relieve the announc, 
from then on broadc 
balance of the seri 


Breaks on the | 


WAS forced tc; 
dead cold; thoug « 
in, found that the: 
required a different \1 
treatment from 2) 
fight. There were ji 
here, too, when thin; 2 
thick and fast—duri} 
ting rallies or ten!| 
ments when men y*« 
bases with a famous 
coming up. But there were not quite so many su) 
ments, not so much raw drama, swift action and si) 
as in the ring, where sometimes all the poor announ 
say is, “‘He’s up, he’s down; he’s down, he’s up!”—i 
between gasps. 
And the broadcaster must see to it that in his an) 
ing there are very few of those lulls or gaps, called “' 
on the air.” The man at the receiving set does not'| 
sit there listening to blank silence; after a busy | 
the office he wants to be entertained and amus), 
I found myself more than ever falling back on p 
description. And that is where the imaginatior 
in—not that you invent, but it takes something f 
imaginative faculty to make the quieter times vi 
to avoid the old hackneyed, boresome expression 
must make each of your listeners, though mile} 
from the spot, feel that he or she, too, is the)|' 
you in that press stand,watching the movementi 
game—the color and flags; the pop bottles thr/ 
air; the straw katies demolished; Gloria Swans 
arriving in her new ermine coat; McGraw sittin 1 
dugout, apparently motionless, but giving sigi| 
the time; the pitcher beginning to waver, and {) 
figures far off against the left-field fence, where ¢) 
pitcher is preparing to come to the relief of his i 
ing comrade. 
It is astonishing, too, how the little unconside d 
tions of the players give reality to the listene> 
things that most people, on first thought, wol 
consider worth broadcasting. To say that “£) 
knocking the mud from his cleats,” ‘“‘Shawkey ; 
ing a few curves across the plate to loosen the kh 
his arm,” or that ‘“‘The umpire is examining the 3 
see if Meusel has nicked it with that last single|! 
seem absurd here in print, but it’s just these lite 
tails, attractively described, that add life to th2 
for the fellow who cannot see it. 
The artistic working of the applause micropho? 
helped the illusion. So that this may be undet 
the disposition of our equipment should first ? 
plained. 
We had wired in from the butt of a regular tell! 
circuit and run wires through the stands to an/} 
vised control room and to the microphones. The 
four of these, two stationed in advantageous pl¢ 
catch the applause and cheers and various noise! 
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a speaking mike, through which we were to 
ast, and another for emergency. The last two 
tationed in a spot behind the home plate and 
press stand, which we thought the best place 
servation of the happenings on the diamond. 
also had the usual head phones for communi- 
with the man in the control room; we could 

our own microphones on or off, but had to 
him when we thought either of the applause 
yhones should be open. 

‘often we wanted them wide open, to send out, 
roated, the shrieks and cheers of the stands 
eachers. Again I found it wise to let just a lit- 
le of applause through my own mike, some- 
even while I was talking, but not enough to 
out or blur my own voice. Here I had the 
of melody and accompaniment—the broad- 
explaining that “‘Pipp singles and Ward starts 
me,” and the very convincing accompaniment 
roar of the crowd as Ward did run home. It 
| for a man at a distance to feel that he is actu- 
aball game if he hears just a voice talking and 
z, but that roar makes you believe it—you can 
» figure sliding under the catcher’s outstretched 
even the cloud of dust as he reaches his goal. 
| whatever I may have said about prize fights, 
ig no moment in any one of them that exceeds 
ma such a moment as this. In fact, the most 
ig experience I’ve ever had in broadcasting 
through baseball. It was in the eighth inning 
sixth game of the series between the Yankees 
e Giants, when the Yankees were leading three 
to two, but the Giants leading in this game by 
ins to one, and it looked pretty much as though 
ries was to be tied. 
[ sat in the press stand I looked for just that; 
ere was Nehf in the pitcher’s box below me, 
great guns. Already he had one game to his 
, and for six innings in this had pitched the most 
rful air-tight ball. And I didn’t look to him to falter 
rd, the first man up, faced him and the shadows fell 
he stands. Ward sent up an easy fly—out—and the 
rooters roared. 
idenly there was something psychic that seemed to 
yer a message to me. I sensed that in spite of appear- 
things were not quite right with Nehf. I wasn’t 
‘in my guess; for when, after a little deliberation, he 
ver the next one, Schang, the batter, singled smartly 
as safe on first; then the Yankee roars started from 
west tier of the stands up to the tiny figures on the 
‘ar above us and outlined against the setting sun. 
an the third 
up hit the 
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President Coolidge Broadcasting His Speech at the Celebration 
of the 150th Anniversary of Washington's Taking Command of 


the Armies, at Cambridge, Mass. 


always pleasant for the man in the box to see that figure, 
for it means that soon he himself may be yanked in- 
gloriously. Perhaps Nehf now saw him out of the corner 
of his eye as he glanced over at the runner prancing up and 
down the base line at third, or else the batter hypnotized 
him, for he wound up deliberately and pitched care- 
fully—four balls off the corner of the plate. The bases were 
full and the roar gathered volume; I could hardly broad- 
cast. Then four more wild balls—the score four to two! 
Nehf was retiring to the showers with hanging head, and 
one of those figures in far left field was waved in by Mc- 
Graw to take Nehf’s place. It was Rosy Ryan, and I 
thought he didn’t look any too happy either. And it was 
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certainly a ticklish place for a new pitcher—he was 
decidedly in a hole in the critical game. 

And he faltered too—four more wild balls and the 
score was four to three. Two more runs and there 
would be no need of another game. The World’s 
Series for that year would be over. 

If the roar had been deafening before, it would 
have been drowned out could it have been matched 
with the one that now followed; for here was a thick- 
set figure swinging a bat as he advanced to the plate. 
If ever the stage was set for a hero’s entrance it was 
then. For here was the most advertised athlete in 
the game, one whose name appears in headlines more 
often than the President’s—Babe Ruth at bat with 
the bases full. Only one little crack—just a solid 
connection between ash and leather, and the series 
would be over. The chance that was the immortal 
Casey’s was now the Babe’s. He had the World’s 
Series in the hollow of his hand. 


When Babe Ruth Struck Out 


LMOST too absorbed to broadcast, though I never 
for one second neglected my job, I watched him 

as he came forward, and it seemed to me his face, 
naturally a healthy sort of coffee color, was all too 
white. However, he squared his shoulders and set 
himself menacingly enough—set himself and swung 
and missed. I never saw a more vicious swing. Still, 
that was only one strike—surely he’d hit it next time! 
But again he set himself—another vicious swing—he 
had missed. The roar from one side stopped then, but 
you couldn’t notice it—there was a good substitute for 
itin the Giants’ howls; the third ball came whizzing— 
it was darker now, but you could see it—another of 
those gigantic swings—and the poor Babe was out. 
And there you are; the stage all set and baseball’s 
highest-priced player making an ignominious exit. I 
watched him as he went back to the bench, his head hang- 
ing on his chest, his face almost green now, where before 
it had been white. And though Meusel succeeded a mo- 
ment later where he had failed, part of the potential 
drama had vanished when the great Casey had struck out. 
There is so much to tell of other events that I must not 
linger much longer with baseball, except to say that we 
had noticed in this series one very important thing: That 
we were getting further than ever away from mere an- 
nouncing and deeper into the reporter’s field. We just had 
to be reporters. To the voice qualifications, a sense of 
order, the ability to harmonize, synchronize and be on 
time, the reportorial instinct had to be added. And this 
means, if I under- 
stand it at all, a 
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Gymnasium of the University of Iowa While a Basket«Ball Game is in Progress 


quick eye, the in- 
stinetive ability 
to pick out the 
high lights—the 
significant thing— 
and a fertile de- 
secriptive power; 
together, it should 
besaid, with an in- 
terest in everyday 
common things— 
the sports and rec- 
reation and work 
followed by the 
average man. 
TVherie ws “a 
marked difference, 
however, between 
the newspaper and 
the radio reporter. 
Although some of 
the former’s work 
must be done in 
haste and on the 
spot, he still has 
time to absorb, to 
let impressions 
sink in, and he 
isn’t bothered 
with having to 
talk all the time; 
and talking and 
putting vitality 
into what you say 
takes the juice out 
of a man. 
Sometimes at 
football games we 
have what is 
called a ‘‘short 
pick-up.”’ An as- 
sociate sits but 
three or four feet 
(Continued on 
Page 201) 


Elder station. A balmy chinook had been blow- 
ing for two days and the roads were heavy and 
the streams so swollen that the stock tender was in- 
clined to believe that Red Raymond had 
been stalled the yon side of the Cheyenne 
crossing, if, being a reckless derned fool, 
he had not attempted the passage, dis- 
astrously, in his notoriously unseaworthy 
conveyance. The stock tender was wor- 
ried and Tip Yoakum, the Hat Creek 
granger, shared his anxiety, leaving the 
friendly card game at the conclusion of 
each hand to go to the door and scan the 
vacant horizon. Young Johnny Lafleiche, 
an intending passenger for the French set- 
tlement at St. Onge, used unseemly lan- 
guage at every report of nothing in sight. 
The only unperturbed person in the com- 
pany was Sam Stegg, the old bullwhacker. 
“What gets me is why you-all care one 
solitary whoop if she is late,’’ remarked 
the veteran, deftly sorting the chips that 
he had acquired from the last pot. ‘Three 
cheers for the red, white and blue! I'll 
start em. Ready, gentlemen?” 

“Don’t you start nothing that you 
can’t finish,” the stock tender cautioned, 
with impressive malignancy. ‘‘One yip 
out of you, on the tail of a sandy like you 
run, and you'll reelize right sudden how 
dog-gone ready I am, for one. What’s 
finished is me. I’m through.” 

Yoakum and Lafleiche said that they 
also had an elegant sufficiency. Yoakum 
added that more would be a superfluity, 
thereby forestalling Lafleiche in the com- 
pletion of the timeworn quip. The old 
bullwhacker, as banker, thereupon made 
what he, at least, considered a satisfac- 
tory settlement, continuing the while to 
express his surprise at the impatience of 
his companions. 

“Because,”’ he moralized, ‘‘no news is 
good news, and news is about all Red 
brings us, which might be bad news. 
What news, good or bad, is for is to give 
us something to talk about, and I always 
claim that the least said, the soonest 
mended. What we don’t know, we don’t 
grieve for, and patience is a virtue, just 
like punctuality is the politeness of 
princes, and Red ain’t no prince, nor yet 
polite. It’s an even bet that he won’t have 
no passengers, and all the mail Tip’sapt to 
get is maybe another green-goods circular 
or a sample-copy paper or a seed cata- 
logue. As for Johnny, it’s more’n likely 
that his Cousin Prosper ain’t no judge of 
a pretty girl and is deceiving him about 
their being so plenty around St. Onge. 
Anyway, Johnny doesn’t speak French 
and can’t do no more than set around and 
look wishful when he gets there.” 

“Say, you put me down in Timbuctoo 
and I’ll come pretty near making any of 
the girls there understand my meanings,” 
handsome Johnny boasted, caressing his little silky mus- 
tache. “I got thesign language down fine. And don’t you 
never think that it’s nessry to talk to ’em a heap if you 
know how to act, and I can act in Dutch and Spanish and 
Eyetalian and Sioux and Crow and Cherokee and es 

Tip interrupted, shouting from the door that she was 
a-coming over the raise, at which there was great activity, 
so that by the time Red’s six sweat-lathered steeds splashed 
through the puddles and came to a stand at the barn, the 
relay was harnessed and ready to take their places. 

It was worth waiting for! Tip admitted it and begged 
the old bullwhacker to hold him firmly by the arm and not 
release him until the coach had departed and was well out 
of sight. For there were passengers aboard, and they 
were something to talk about. One of them particularly. 
She was not more than eighteen or nineteen years old; she 
was far prettier than most pictures; she was tenderly 
curvilinear; her eyes were black and sparkling; her mouth 
smiled irresistibly; her hat was of the Francis Bacon 
model—high-crowned and with a magnificent drooping 
feather held in place by a flashing buckle; a cloak of rich 
fur, thrown back, disclosed voluminous sleeves of dark 
garnet velvet, matching the hat, that were molded to her 
beautifully rounded lower arm, and her childishly small 
hands were incased in perfectly fitting kid gloves. A not 
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Meant to Hit Him 


altogether appropriate costume for the old stage, but 
highly effective. 

“Hey! You can’t get out here!” said the corpulent, 
pink-faced and important-looking gentleman, evidently 
her father. “‘You’ll get up to your neck in mud.” 

But the young lady had a mind and a will of her own. 
She intended to get out here, and she did. Was it young 
Lafleiche, the gallant, the more or less linguistic ladies’ 
man, who sprang forward alertly, strewing gunny sacks 
before her dainty feet like Raleigh’s cloak? By no means. 
Johnny had shrunk bashfully into the far background at 
his first sight of her, and it was Mr. Stegg who performed 
the part of Sir Walter, and then that of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, conducting this vision of urban loveliness whitherso- 
ever her active curiosity demanded, explaining the uses 
of the various quaint objects within, and even penetrating 
to the kitchen department, where he found that coffee 
was still hot on the stove and precisely what was lacking 
in the hamper papa had brought along, and what his 
daughter had been fondly hoping for. Papa was mighty 
glad to get a cup of coffee, too, and condescended to say so. 

Presently Red was calling all aboard,-and two men 
climbed briskly to the outside seat, shouldering aside 
Johnny Lafleiche, who stood, rather helplessly for him, 
perched on a wheel and pleading in subdued and broken 
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girl Miss Agatha was then assisted to her ges} 


accents for a place beside them. They merely 
at him. A middle-aged angular woman who 4. 
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Miss Agatha followed her; and then her fatl,, 


Miss Eveline Come a:Running Out to Tell Him How Sorry She Was, and Hadn't 


solite—a little park, about thirty or forty acres, 1 
just raised straight garden truck which he haule h 
sold to the miners. He knew a heap of things, Bill 1 
knew beans, to start with, which some of us don” a 
knew potatoes and turnips and cabbage and let? 
spinach and onions and peas and tomaters and sw’! 
and watermelons and summer and Hubbard squ/ 
He also knew how to get good price 
and to take care of what he got, and he knew thal 
as good as you was. I won’t say that he knew 
more’n them things, because the human brain we 
more’n about so much; but, after all, it’s better 
the things you need to know than to try to know 
They claim that hist’ry has a way of repeatir 
I ain’t studied hist’ry a whole lot; but I do kn 
because a thing happens once, it ain’t no sign 
happen again. I don’t even trust lightning. N 
today a man comes out from Chicago to look at al 
he’s been throwing money into at long range. H 
his daughter along with him and his name is W.} 
singer, according to Red. Well, nigh on to twen’ 
ago a man comes out from New York to inspect é! 
excavation at Chrysolite. He brings his daughti' 
with him, and his name is R. J. Pettibone—a J@ 
middle name, too, you see. I don’t know whethe? 


cucumbers. 
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one foot on the step, thrust his } 
his breeches pocket as Mr. Steg) 
them a pleasant journey, but, \ 
Mr. Stegg’s eye, took it out ent 
seconded the young lady’srenewe} 
for the coffee—and everythin;| 
Red leaned from the box and | 
Johnny Lafleiche. 
“Get inside, if you’re going | 
bud,” he said. “I told you thei y 
no room outside. Lively now!’ 
Snickers from the outsiders, T 
man, blushing painfully, hasten) 
other door of the coach and di}, 
Red cracked his whip and off th- 
a small gloved hand waving farey| 
the window. The old bullwhi, 
sponded with a graceful flouri: | 
hat and the excitement was over | 
not until the horses had been 
down, watered and fed that the) 
gan. f 
“Red says that he’s from C¢ 
the stock tender volunteered, afr 
ing some moments for questions 
Bensinger—some high muckamut- 
he’s interested in the Golden Soi); 
they can pull the wool over his « 
salt his tail along with the ore bi\ 
a-going to put about a hundred t) 
into development. Will you tel’) 
a man that’s worth that muclp 
wants to come here a-chasing aro’ ¢ 
more? Shucks! And bringing |i 
along! What does he do that f? 
““More’n likely he feels easii 
mind if he’s got her where he ih 
his eye on her—the one that ain | 
main chance,” suggested the } 
whacker. ‘I don’t reckon he'd } 
wallet laying around absent, 1s 
unattended. Not but what shea 
lovely little lady, and she sure s ¢ 
breath of spring flowers from 11 
ments when she got out of thi 
Ain’t often you see a sight like t t 
Tipe 
“They was sort of red-a}- 
stripud,’’ murmured Yoakum 43 
““And her shoes had buckles ob 
Ho-hum! And Johnny Lafleich 
» 
a 
( 


ride with her a good hundred mil 
bet the old man snoozes half the 2 
fool for luck! Only I reckon Jot) 
the daylights scared out of him. 
if he’ll spring any of that sign lar | 
his on her.” | 

“You can’t most always tell,” +s 
the old bullwhacker. “I knew | 


oncet ——” \ 


Bill Torrance, his name was. i 
a ranch out about five miles fro|! 
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, much better than that, but I doubt it. There’s 
es, but the main facts is the same. This here 
’g neck, I judge, is about as stiff as it is thick, 
ooks at you.a heap pop-eyed, ’s if he was a-going 

s head down and run at you if you got in his way. 

kes up of a sudden and catches Johnny Lafleiche 

igns at little daughter, there’s a-going to be blood 
noon. 

2 J. Pettibone wasn’t thataway at all. He was the 
long-legged person ever I knew that had a mess 
and a waist, and when you looked at him you’d 
Jast nickel that he hated to be rich and would be 

give you all his wealth if you’d be so kind and 

as to take it. He talked in a low pleasant voice 
iad a sad gentle smile, and they claimed that he 
dn you alive so dog-gone sympathetic and regret- 

; almost a pleasure to have the operation done on 

jeard tell, too, that he had enough skins piled up 

a tannery for years. 

was points of resemblance betwixt Miss Pettibone 

;Bensinger, I reckon. Miss Pettibone was always 

right up to the nines—not like her daddy, who 

duds and soft shirts, although you could see that 
sn’t no cheap hand-me-downs. No, sir, she looked 

’d stepped right out of Godey’s, and no expense 

7 dreamed of to improve on what the artist had 
Paree! Differences in the styles, 0’ course, but 

y that Miss Pettibone wore the latest and the best 

ould buy, just like you prob’ly sensed it with Miss 

or, Miss Pettibone’s hat was a kind of a pancake, 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and her skirts was 
nd she wore white stockings and carried a dinky 
about a foot across that had lace trimming all 

t; but I want to tell you that you couldn’t have 

up no improvement when you looked at her, then. 

on to other points, 

ttibone didn’t smile so 


off his hat, he grinned at Miss Eveline as impident as you 
please, and she had to smile again, and Pa Pettibone bowed 
and took off his hat with one of his sad looks, and then 
moved on with the lady. 

“Gimme my change,” says the woman customer, and 
Bill come to life and give it to her. Then he turns to one of 
the men. 

“Who * he begins. 

“Couple o’ bunches of radishes,”’ says the feller, and Bill 
passes ’em over. 

‘“Who is ——” he starts again. 

“Me,” says somebody else. “I’m next. This here 
lettuce.” 

“Sets you back forty cents,” says Bill. ‘‘The smaller 
ones is thirty. Who is them ——’” 

‘How are you selling your onions?”’ a woman asks him, 
and Bill gave it up, for the time being—only he turned his 
head once or twice to look down the street after Miss 
Pettibone and her pa. But you can’t peddle truck and 
pay a heap of attention to strangers—not to do justice to 
your business, and business first was Bill’s motto; so he 
waited until he was all sold out before he made any more 
inquiries. First he run into Tod Richards. Tod was a 
handy little man that worked up at the superintendent’s 
house, choring around, not being rugged enough for the 
mine or mill. He was a mighty fine old feller, only a mite 
cantankerous if you didn’t handle him right. I knew him 
real well and he told me a lot of what I’m telling you. 

““Who’s them dudes I see perading around town with all 
that dog?” Bill asks him, without no prelim’nary polite- 
ness. 

“What dudes?” asks Tod, staring at him stony as a 
gravestone image. ‘“‘I don’t know no dudes, and there’s 
too dern many dogs around for me to keep track of. Do 
you mean that white bull-terrier pup of Gus Sanson’s?” 


? 


“T don’t mean no four-legged flea refuge; I mean fash’n- 
able fixings and airs,” Bill explains. ‘‘I mean putting on 
dog, sabe? Two of ’em. One’s a right good-looking female 
with one of these here hoop skirts and kid gloves on and all 
manner of fal-lals, and the other’s a gray-headed old geezer 
with gold-rimmed specs and kind of stoop-shouldered. 
He took off his hat to me a while ago.” 

“T reckon you must prob’ly mean Mr. R. J. Pettibone 
and Miss Eveline Pettibone, but I don’t see why in Tophet 
he should take off his hat to you,’”’ says Tod. “‘If he took 
his coat off to you, he’d be justified, if he heard you calling 
him a dude. He’sa gentleman, Mr. Pettibone is, and Miss 
Pettibone is a lady, and don’t you forget it, you tater- 
bugging, clod-hopping robber.” 

“Tf you was an able-bodied man, I’d waller you for 
that,” says Bill. ‘‘What’s biting you? I ast you a civil 
question and you start in abusing me. Talk about being 
a gentleman! That ain’t no way for a gentleman to act. 
And when you call me a robber, you kind of forget all the 
work and expense I have to go to on that truck patch of 
mine, and the resk of hail, and so forth, and so on. Two 
dollars wasn’t no price to pay for that melon you got of 
me last summer, considering everything, if that’s what’s 
still sticking in your craw. And you didn’t have to buy it. 
Ain’t that so?” 

Tod moved up clost and begun tapping him on the chest. 

“To begin with, it wasn’t no civil question,’’ he says. 
“When there’s a gentleman that’s rich enough to buy out 
Vanderbilt a-staying in the house where I work, and acting 
easy and friendly and plain as an old shoe with me, not 
to mention that he owns about sixty-five per cent of the 
Chrysolite Mining and Milling Company and is chairman 
of the board of directors, it irks me a right smart to hear 
him called a dude. And when his daughter—a lady 
that’s got her own lady’s maid, mind you, and don’t never 

need to turn her hand over if she 
don’t want to—when a lady like 


r laugh as hearty as this 
‘ing that Johnny La- 
now a-looking at out of 
ers of his eyes, and she 
er, and a blonde, and 
ler than Miss Bensinger, 
ot enough to hurt. You 
idee that even if Pa 
1e hadn’t been around, 
reline could have man- 
fake pretty tol’able good 
herself, thank you ever 
y, just the same. Not 
stand-offish, she wasn’t, 
so come-hitherish that 
y it was intentional and 
sure. If you was like 
ou'd want to go thither 
willing to risk your neck 
you'd conclude to stand 


s a sure thing that Bill 
wasn’t likemost. Two 
2 days after the Petti- 
rot to Chrysolite, Bill 
up his wagon with the 
rden sass of the season 
veinto camp withit. As 
he stuff went off like hot 
rmore than usual, every- 
eing hungry for some- 
reen. He was handing 
ing onions at two bits a 
bunch, and beets that 
much more than tops at 
unches for a dollar—and 
y’em out as fast as he 
ach for ’em—when Miss 
and her pa come down 
set and stopped to look 
mob around the wagon. 
while Bill happened to 
er in their direction and 
n, and it was his first sight 


ll, ’'l be ——” he gasps, 
zht there Miss Eveline 
Don’t you forget it, 
have took almost any- 
breath away. It wasn’t 
mder that Bill’s eyes 
out and he was so rattled 
got there was six bits 
a-coming to the last cus- 
It’s my belief that if it 
en the other way and six 
id been coming to him, 
ive forgot—for a moment 
Hows’ever, he wasn’t 

d so far off his base but 
l¢ recovered, and pulling 


“‘When I Meet Up With a Pretty Female, I Do My Best,’’ Says Bilt. “But I Ain’t Giving You No Taffy”’ 


that never asks a thing of me 
without a‘ Please, Mr. Richards’ 
or ‘Thank you, Mr. Richards,’ 
and appreciates a good job of 
work—why, I get a pain in the 
neck when I hear a punkin- 
peddling, whapper-jawed, two- 
dollar-melon monopolist—and 
half green, at that—shooting off 
his mouth about putting on airs. 
Furthermore,” says Tod, keep- 
ing up the tapping, “I got an 
able-bodied trigger finger, so 
don’t you talk about wallering 
me. And, finally, I’ll see you 
choke before I give you any in- 
formation about them parties, 
so make the most of that.” 
Well, Bill seen that he was 
teetotally unreasonable, so he 
just naturally walked away and 
left him; but before he started 
for home he got to talking with 
Bob Pengelly, the foreman of 
the night shift, who had a con- 
siderable to say about R. J. Pet- 
tibone and his pleasant ways and 
the prospects of his sinking three 
more shafts and putting up a 
thirty-stamp mill, maybe, which 
the assays seemed to justify. 
“Tt may be a good thing, and 
it may not,’ says Bill. “ Pers’n- 
ally, I’ve got about as much de- 
mand as I can supply, and if the 
camp grows, like as not there’ll 
be Chinamen swarming in here 
and starting competition. As to 
this here Pettibone, I ain’t inter- 
ested in him so much as I am in 
that gal of his. She is sure one 
daisy of the dell. Ill say that 
for her, judging by her looks.” 
Bob chuckled. ‘‘ Well, m’lad,”’ 
says he, ‘‘you’m a likely young- 
ster and faint ’eart never won 
fairlady. W’ynot’appen around 
at the ’ouse some evenin’ and 
see ’ow you like ’er closer up?”’ 
“That’s what I aim to do,” 
says Bill, and Bob laughed and 
slapped him on the back and 
then laughed harder than ever. 
“Bre’s wishing you luck and 
a soft place to fall on,” says 
Bob, draining the last of his beer 
through his whiskers. ‘‘ You 
might put in a good word or two 
for me w’en you and Mr. Petti- 
bone is a-lushing up together.” 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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spin which started Eddie Lefner upon his mystic wan- 
derings, he had a premonition of approaching change. 
It occurred in the cellar of Hong Lee’s restaurant, where 
you could go of a summer evening, if you wanted to and 
dared. Though dirty, in summer it was a cool and quiet 
place, from which the clatter of dishes from the kitchen 
abovestairs sounded a long way off, and the muffled roar of 
, the Ninth Avenue Elevated was only a dim reminder that 
the whole brawling torrent of life was shut off by something 
as impassable as time. It was a place where a gentleman 
went to indulge in thoughts of self when alone, and he was 
alone, except for old Hong Lee, who stood 
watchfully beside him, for what did Gertie 
Hogan matter? Gertie was just one of a 
dozen girls who chased him, chicken- 
headed women who knew nothing of a 
gentleman’s higher aspirations. It was 
Hong Lee, impeccably quiet and old, with 
whom he wished to talk, not Gertie; and 
he wished to speak of occult things and 
not of love or business. 

“Hong Lee,” said Eddie loudly, as one 
should speak when addressing a foreigner, 
“I breezed in here tonight because the 
word is you’re a wise old guy.” 

Hong Lee seldom spoke, a 
habit which hinted of un- 
fathomed depths behind his 
wrinkled brow. He only 
bobbed his head and smiled, 
and Eddie also smiled in a 
quick bright way, and 
blinked his green-gold eyes. 

As ideas of gallantry are 
born from almost nothing, 
from a look or a change of 
face, a great idea had leaped 
to Eddie’s fertile brain; for 
no matter what the police 
might say, Eddie had a sensi- 
tive soul, tuned to subtle 
changes of the mind. He 
knew he was the man for 
any Chinaman, and he was 
not afraid, because he was 
free, gloriously free, a scoffer 
at superstition. Down the 
street, and for blocks along 
the freight yards, everyone 
was saying that Hong Lee 
had an evil eye—so evil that 
the toughest boys who ever 
swung a fist would cross their 
fingers when they saw him. 

He could throw a jinx on 
anyone, they said. He could 
tell your fortune and make 
it come out true—talk like 
that, enough to give anyone 
apain. It filled Eddie with a deep desire to 
set his will against Hong Lee’s, to face any- 
thing Hong Lee could hand him and laugh 
when he was through. “‘And you’re a hard 
guy, too,’ said Eddie; “‘that’s what they 
say—a hard old guy, but not hard enough 
for me. Say, Gertie, will you leave off pull- 
ing at me? I’m talking to Hong Lee.” 

Gertie was up to her old tricks again, like 
all the other girls, always restless, always 
wanting to do something or get something. 
Gertie shook her black bobbed curls impa- 
tiently and reached out her grimy hand. 

“‘Hddie,”’ she said, “if you don’t want to 
talk business or anything, all the boys are up 
to the dance club, dearie. Let’s get out and 
leave the Chink alone. Hemakes mescared.”’ 

Eddie smiled again and wrinkled his thin 
nose in faint contempt. He was not afraid of Gertie either, 
for Gertie was an open book, and he could manage women, 
even when they loved him. 

“Listen, kid,” said Eddie, “‘it strikes me—-yes, it strikes 
me you're getting sorta fresh. You should be proud to be 
with a guy like me anywhere, when a guy like me troubles 
to ask you out, and what are you scared of? Ain’t I here? 
Hell, yes, I’m here!”’ 

Eddie smoothed his vest and favored Hong Lee with a 
glassy stare. 

“Tt strikes me,” he said—‘“‘yes, it strikes me you’re for- 
getting who you’re with. I go where I want, kid, right 
from the Battery to Harlem—any joint at all—and do 
what I want, because I run myself. I’m wise and they 


UST before the vast wheels of circumstance gave the 


“Naturally, it’s a Fake,”’ 
He Said; 
Irish Trick. Say, Do You 

Think I’m Scared?”’ 


And in addition’’—Eddie lowered his 


know I’m wise. 
voice modestly—‘“‘yes, in addition, if any guy wants an 
argument—yes, that brother of yours or any other guy— 


I’m here. I’ll tell the world I’m here!” 

“And if Happy was to know I’m out with you,” re- 
sponded Gertie, dabbing at her vermilion lips, “‘he’d 
knock you for a row!” 

“And if Happy knows what’s good for him 
Eddie paused and smiled coldly. He was not afraid of 
Happy Hogan, either. He could handle the whole crowd, 
Hong Lee and girls and toughs. ‘‘That kid will be across 
the river by now. I’m talking to Hong Lee.” 


” 


“Ges Only an 


Motionless, a patient, seared and stooping figure, melan- 
choly, yet calm, Hong Lee rubbed his hands softly on his 
black alpaca sleeves. 

“Listen!” said Eddie. He looked Hong Lee straight in 
the eye. “‘You say you’re wise—how wise? Wise like a 
Chink, I guess. Is it straight you can tell what’s going to 
happen to a guy, if a guy was to ask you in a nice way? 
Sort of tell his fortune—see?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Hong Lee in a guttural voice, “I savvy.” 

“Then tellit,”’ said Eddie; “don’t yousee I’m waiting?”’ 

He was off. His heart beat somewhat faster, for, though 
Eddie was perfectly cool, the silence in the cellar was some- 
what ominous, and he did not like the vast peace in Hong 
Lee’s face. 
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“‘Velly well,’’ said Hong Lee, “I make youf 
plenty. I told a man, velly nice, that he get hirk 
week. I go catch you a cup of tea.” #; 

“Funny—now don’t be funny,” remarked Bij 
loudly. “‘What’s tea got to do with it?” | 

The single flyblown light bulb in the cellar seen | 
than it had before, and the grimy chairs and tab], 
a deeper shadow. | 

“‘T see,” explained Hong Lee—“‘I see it in the 

Before Eddie could speak again, Hong Lee 1), 
ward the shadow of the cellar stairs. A moisturs 
gether due to the August heat appeared on Hdd ; 
causing him to draw a silk handkerchief from hj 

In less than half a minute Hong Lee was back |; 
a steaming cup. 

“You want?” he asked. 
drink it then, I see plenty.” 

Eddie reached for the cup, glancing coolly at 5 
over its steaming brim. He knew that his siti} 
manded the cool cynicism of a perfect gentleman | 
was matched against Hong Lee’s will, and he muss 
anxiety or dread. 

“Naturally, it’s a fake,’”’ he said; “it’s only; 
trick. Say, do you think I’m scared?” 

His question was only an afterthought, but H\ 
reply gave him.a violent shock. 

“Yes,” he said, “plenty scared.” 
“Scared of an old Chink like you? 
bounded to his feet, slender and mz) 
His gold stick pin glittered. His coat 
graceful curves, and a touch of red su} 
bony cheeks. 
“Then drink it,’”’ said Hong Lee. “TI 2 
cup.”’ Eddie gulped noisily; his indign i 
as hot as. the liqu| 
drinking. 

“Kid,” he said, st 
cup down on the | 
strikes me—yes, it} ji 
you're getting sort 1 
can look out for my | 
or no tea, what’s p 
happen, happens, ¢ 
the guy who make t 

Like a piece o§ 
browned unley 
dough—that was H)} 
face, almost flat, as 
hand had pushed i |: 
expressionless as dip 

“Yes,” hesaid, “h 
to happen, happe}| 
me the cup—I see. 

In spite of hims|, 
leaned forward, sti |r 
mass of tea leave! 
sprinkled, stranded » 
a white-glazed shi 
own face was 4s $1] 
nervous as Hong ‘ 
steeped in peace, a| 
also craned her hea | 
to look, restless a 
likeachild. There 2 
ment’s silence, a1 
giggle from Gertie, 1 
Hong Lee spoke ir} 
toneless way. | 

“Tt is there,’’ he said, “I see. T:) 
you don’t expect, they happen no’! 

Involuntarily, though he knew \ 
phony, Eddie jerked up his head an §. 
at the cellar stairs. 

“Tell me a good one,” he said wii 
ticated calm. ‘‘Nothing’s happen: 

But Hong Lee only nodded in pi 
tradiction, as though he were on thi! 
something, listening on a private’! 

“They happen now,” he said; ‘“‘two things, ar} 
on a long journey.” 

Eddie drew his breath sharply and blinked I 
gold eyes. The-cellar was so quiet that a thum|! 
table made him start, though it was only Gertis 
down a bottle. | 

“A journey, is it?” said Eddie. ‘“‘ You’re wrong, 
one’s got anything on me. No court can send me 

“A long journey,” replied Hong Lee. “I see 


“You sure you wa‘ 


cup.” ‘e 4 

“Listen, dearie,”’ chimed in Gertie suddenly, “° 
nervous, dearie. He only merely means you're go 
that little job he was talkin’ about. Say, will I? 
too?” - 


Crash! A Young Man Was Plunging Down the 
Cellar Stairs, Only Half Revealed by the Light 


ag Lee shook his head. He was only a voice anda 
like face. 
0, but he go to a place very far away, and he 
o, he not come back.” Eddie glanced again at the 
and got noiselessly to his feet. 
ddie ——”’ began Gertie, and 
ad out her grimy hand. It was 
ack of nerves that seized Eddie. 
was the only way he could ex- 
it, when Gertie touched him. 
eave go!’ he cried sharply. 
’t you go trying to pull a jinx 
». I got my fingers crossed.” 
ddie,” cried Gertie, “‘you don’t 
e what he’s saying! You're too 
. Don’t you love me, dearie?”’ 
ove you!” exclaimed Eddie. 
how he saw Gertie in a new 
The whole cellar was new and 
ge, and the joy of life had left. 
oever said I loved a painted jane 
ou?” 
Jhat’s that you call me?” Ger- 
yoice had risen to a shriek, but 
2 turned his back and faced Hong 
The whole place was queer and 
t queer and not at all himself. In 
ellar, in the dim light, with the 
clatter of dishes coming from 
itchen, he could almost believe 
iat Hong Lee was saying. 
Vhat do you mean—a journey?” 
ked hoarsely. ‘‘Are you insinu- 
old sport, I’m going up the 


No.” Hong Lee shook his head. 
u do not go up, but first two 
7s happen. They happen now.” 
Not if I don’t want ’em to.’’ Eddie was himself again. 
yas too nervy a boy to get a fright for long. ‘‘ Nothing 
ens that I don’t want, you dopey old Chinese fake! 
where I want and do what I want—that’s me!” 

ash! It was just like that. Up in the kitchen was a 
d of breaking crockery and high protesting voices. A 
2 and dirty young man was plunging down the cellar 
8, only half revealed by the light. As he reached the 
om he stumbled and caught his balance clumsily. 
Happy!” It was Gertie’s voice, scarcely more than a 
. And Gertie was right, for she could tell her brother’s 
e and step at any hour of night. It was Happy 
an—the first thing which Eddie did not expect. There 
tood, swaying in the cellar and waving his fist with 
ningless sounds of rage, but Eddie was not afraid. His 
d invariably was much too quick for Happy’s mind. 


“Well, dumbness,” said Eddie, “what brought you in 
here?” 

Happy was always dumb. His low forehead and sunken 
eyes and undershot jaw all betrayed indubitable stupidity. 
His voice rumbled ominously in his hollow chest. 

“Ah, youslob, you! I got you now! Cooking up some- 
thing again with Gertie, are you, without letting me in on 
it? Is that the way to treat a pal? Is that the way “ 

For old times, simply for old times, Eddie restrained 
himself from angry speech. 

“Shut your face,” he said; ‘‘you and Gertie too.” 

“T won’t shut up!”’ roared Happy. His eyes were moist 
with honest rage. ‘‘Ain’t I as good as you are? I know I 
never went to school or nothing, but ain’t I just as good?”’ 

“Kid,” said Eddie, “it’s not your fault, only the way 
you’re made. You’ve been dumb since we were kids and 
Gertie and I pinched lollipops around the corner. I’m the 
brains here. I’m the works. Didn’t I tell you to beat it?”’ 

The dull wonder in Happy’s face as he absorbed this new 
idea was almost comical to see. 

“For what?” he asked. 

“Dumbness; for the bone you pulled tonight.” 

Yes, Eddie was the works still, the captain of his co- 
horts; and yet in the very midst of his speech he stole a 
glance at old Hong Lee, not because he wished, but because 
his light inside him flickered. The power within himself 
flickered, which once had set all destiny running to his will. 

“You lie!”’ roared Happy, moving toward him with a 
twitching reddened face. ‘“‘I didn’t pull no bone. None of 
the bulls is wise!” 

Dumb—the boy would never see the little things that 
led to real success. The thought made Eddie tolerant in 
the face of Happy’s rage. 

“Listen!’’ said Eddie. “Now don’t you make me sore 
with any argument, kid, because I know my stuff. I sup- 
pose that little guy in the cigar store tonight was blind— 
what? When you pulled a rod on him he didn’t see you, 
did he? You wouldn’t listen when I went all the way across 
the street to tip you off, like a good straight guy. He 
wouldn’t know you, would he? By this time, kid, head- 
quarters is after you all over town.” 


As He Moved Restlessly, 
However, He Noticed That 
His Head Was Better; and 
Though He Could Not 
Think Where He Was or 
How He Came, He Spoke 
With a Sort of Triumph 
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‘An’ that’s a lie too, you swell-dressed slob!’’ roared 
Happy. ‘Nobody saw me, nobody is wise but me to you! 
You’re after that country-bank job, when it was me who 
gave you all the dope. Yes, I got all the dope, and you and 
Gertie wanna cut me out!” 

Eddie blinked his eyes and made a swift, sweeping ges- 
ture with his thin right hand. Since he had drunk that 
cup of tea, little events, all little, seemed to be creeping 
about him, stealthily, behind his back. 

“Tt strikes me,” he said tranquilly, but his face was set 
like an ornament of jade, “you forget that I don’t have to 
work. I just listened to you, merely. I wasn’t inter- 
ested.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you was interested! You're interested now, 
you little swipe.” Happy’s features were contorted almost 
beyond recognition; and Eddie, always thoughtful, low- 
ered his hand to the side pocket of his coat. ‘‘You was 
layin’ to git me cleared out. Yah—doublin’ on a pal who 
put you next the nicest job unworked!” 

Eddie’s hand moved with the deft precision for which he 
was famous, so fast that Happy’s voice was stilled, mid- 
way between anger and surprise. 

“Didn’t I tell you to shut up?” he said, and leveled a 
late-model automatic between Happy’s shifting bloodshot 
eyes. His hand was as good as ever in spite of the cup of 
tea. The sight of Happy’s stupid face and the knowledge 
of his skill gave him a desire to laugh, to snap his fingers 
beneath Hong Lee’s squat nose. 

“That stops you, don’t it?’’ he sneered. “I was going 
to clear you out, was I? Well, you'll be cleared out, and I 
won’t have to do it. That little guy in the cigar store— 
you thought he couldn’t see because his back was to you, 
didn’t you?—and because you wouldn’t let him turn 
around. There was a mirror right in front of him—a mir- 
ror! Get out and let ’em catch you on the street, and don’t 
talk back to me!”’ 

It was almost comical to see Happy’s face change with 
the dawn of understanding, and there was so little need for 
firearms that Eddie replaced his automatic in his pocket. 
He turned, still the master of his kingdom and the master 
of them all, the quickest, neatest man of destiny who 
walked the pavement 
day or night—turned 
and favored Gertie 
with a cold suspicious 
stare. 

“And you beat it, 
too. I’m tired of see- 
ing you and him!”’ 

(Continued on 
Page 161) 
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production of a play of mine called A Sense ‘of 

Humor, which took place some years ago in the 
London Playhouse, I find the words ‘‘ Under dogs”’ 
written in red ink. I made this entry, I remember, 
as a reminder, apropos of an incident which oc- 
curred that night, to write 
something dealing with the 
lives of the members of the 
small army of people attached 
to a theater upon whom the 
limelight never shines. I mean, 
of course, the walkers-on, the as- 
sistant stage manager, the press 
agent—a very necessary person 
who must possess an astounding 
inventiveness—the box-office 
man, who seems to be able, by 
some means or other, to elude a 
perennial cold in the head, the 
dressers, some of whom have ob- 
viously seen better days, the night 
watchman and, above all, the 
stage-door keeper, the one man 
attached to a theater who, if he is 
honest, painstaking and diplo- 
matic, remains steadily in his 
cubby-hole whether plays succeed 
or not. 

When the final curtain had 
fallen on this particular play, 
which had been very well received, 
it was discovered that I had not 
allowed the leading lady sufficient 
time in which to change her dress 
in the middle of the second act. 
The play had not been tried out, 
as is now the custom, but had 
opened in London cold—though 
I prefer to call it hot. It was 
necessary for me, therefore, im- 
mediately to write in ashort scene 
between the leading comedian 
and his valet which would occupy 
time enough to permit the charm- 
ing Peg to rush into her dressing 
room and get out of a suit of golf 
clothes into a frock in which to 
appear at dinner. In order that 
the stage manager might not be 
put to the trouble of calling at 
my chambers in The Albany, I 
decided to send him off to supper 
and write the scene then and 
there before going home to bed. 


L: LOOKING over certain notes relating to the 
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An Extra Character 


[2 WAS nearly twelve o’clock. 
The theater was deserted. The 
curtain was up and the third-act 
set remained upon the stage. In 
this, among other pieces of furni- 
ture, there was a comfortable 
desk, a reading lamp, a blotting 
pad, a number of sheets of note 
paper and a pencil, not a prop. 
The echo of the applause which had gladdened all our hearts 
lingered in the body of the theater, All the seats had 
been covered rapidly by the program girls before they 
had followed the audience out into the street. The place 
was as silent as a beech forest, in which nothing seems to 
live except the trees. It was with a peculiar sense of tres- 
passing in the house of my characters, which was sup- 
posed to be within a stone’s throw of a golf course in “‘silly 
Soossex,” that I sat there all alone, tingling with the ex- 
hilaration of success—the greatest tonic in the world—to 
write a scene in which I hoped to be able to give the come- 
dian several additional laughs. 

I had allotted myself an hour for this task, at the end of 
which the stage manager, duly refreshed, was to come for 
it, take it home with him, get it typed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment in the morning, and bring it back to the 
theater in triplicate, so that it might be rehearsed and 
dropped into the play at the second performance. 

The pencil worked well. The scene rolled out of its 
point. It was finished before that very cheerful person re- 
appeared, and I had turned away from the desk to re- 
people in imagination the wilderness of empty seats. 

Somewhat to my astonishment I caught sight of a man 
sitting in perfect ease and comfort on the sofa near the 
window through which, earlier in the evening, a shaft 
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of sunlight had poured upon the head of Mrs. Billy Hut- 
ton. For a moment it seemed to me that here was another 
trespasser; a friend, perhaps, of the family, whom I had 
forgotten to invent, and who in spite of that omission had 
insisted on entering the golf cottage after the fall of the 
curtain as a resentful reminder of his existence. 

I saw that he was an elderly person, shabby, though 
perfectly neat, not devoid of a certain gracefulness too. 
I saw that there was a sweet pea in the buttonhole of his 
shiny coat, a pair of dilapidated white spats over his much- 
mended shoes and that there was a stringless monocle 
stuck in his left and distinctly gouty eye. The only thing 
about him which denoted a lack of breeding was the fact 
that he was wearing his dilapidated hat. 

As the house was not mine, but the one that was shared 
by the Huttons and the Lansdownes, I had no right to 
challenge the intruder. 

So I sang out, “‘Hullo! How goés it?” 

Upon which he rose, gave me a military salute and re- 
plied in a round, bland voice, “It goeth well, as it does 
with you, I hear. Congratulations. The play has clicked.” 

He came forward, smiling, and extended a grubby hand, 
I shook it, thanked him and wondered who he was. If my 
head had not been full of the aftermath of the emotions of 
a first-night, I might have guessed. Seeing, I suppose, the 
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query in my eyes, he volunteered the infor 
as to his being the night watchman and intr 
himself. He said, “ Rivers—Algernon John ty 
Rivers of that ilk, commonly called the Bi 
presumably because the source of all Tive | 
stream or brook. Far-fetched if you like buy 
nally an affectionate} 
name pinned on me at h 
You, I know by repr t 
and it is a great Plea: » 
meet you in the flesh 
bowed and gave a fluki, 
mustache—a gray musts 
little stringy, but waxed in|; 
like points. 
Here was a character st f 
all over with the mark of D Kl 
closely related to the im» 
Micawber, still waiting, , 
probability, although in ¢ 
and yellow, for something 
up. The stage manager al; 
said cheery words and de, 
with my scene. He was . 
highest spirits and full of g 
“T shall tell the wife,” hs 
“that we’ve got a hit. Trg 
skip the gutter.’ He way| 
hand. There was the bang 
stage door. 
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“CIT down,” I said to m2 
found friend, “and lei | 
of life and death and then 
hereafter, or whatever el); 
like. I don’t feel a bit like je 
“Good, indeed. As arn 
only companion is the cat 
I need hardly tell you t t 
chose himself as a topic of ¢\ 
sation. With one leg crosseo 
the other and one thumb st | 
the slit of his waistcoat, 
occupied the Huttons’ sof 
although it was altogether ji 
the rules, lit the remainin| 
of a rank cigar. Bit by 
pieced himself together un 
puzzle of his life becamea § 
colored picture in which 
block was gradually put in 
He may have used several 
which belonged either to th 
of other men or those fro't 
store of his imagination i 
from constant repetition, h 
come his own. pal 
According to himself, aa 
rate, he was the third soi 
distinguished cavalry 0 
born to be a prodigal. H 
been expelled from school 
age of eighteen for wh 
called a “‘little bit of natu: 
uberance. Nothing crit 
my dear sir, as of course you will surmise.’”’ Heh 
cepted the proverbial shilling from his Cromwellian i 
and started out to make his way in life. ‘Like 
gentleman, I was fond of horse racing and becam 
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: 
{ 
bar one. Eight to one, the field. The silver ring, youl? 
with a ticket in one’s hat. But that part of my ( 3 
came to an inglorious end when Charlie Rogers wel 
My only suit of clothes was ruined by the duckwei|' 
the pond. By the grace of God, however, we escaped ; 
Then the circus—a barker for the fat lady. A chat 
life, fresh air and sunshine, giving joy to adenoidal na 
and the young idea—wandering from village to vif 
wet and fine. Promotion to the ring, the cracking 
white tall hat and a pair of riding boots which 
corns. A love episode with a delicious little lady w1 
three horses, in flesh-colored tights. Marriage. 
Domestic bliss in spite of a fuggy caravan and, 
gret I say it, a too persistent thirst. Born Rive 
up to my name. From lock to lock my banks, we 
full. I speak metaphorically of course. ‘The. 
Rivers junior and the elopement of my good lady wit) 
melancholy clown caused me a depression which ¢ 
only be relieved by whisky, more whisky. I stumbll 
(Continued on Page 193) 
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‘ other day an American who was visit- 
‘jn a foreign capital ran into an old 
juaintance, also an American, who had 
important official position there for a 


m. 
ust dine with us tomorrow night,” the resident 


e appointed hour the visitor arrived at the apart- 
which his friend had lived for many years. To 
ishment, however, he was informed by the servant 
American gentleman no longer occupied this place 
ld be found at such and such an address. 
uest hurried on to the new residence, but when he 
it he began to suspect that he had made another 
, for it was a spacious, dignified house, which de- 
t least ten times the expenditure of the informal 
mt which had furnished the former background 
riend’s delightful hospitality. 
yer, he was reassured that this time he was at the 
ice, so he hurried into the beautiful drawing-room 
his excuses to his host. 
in’t know you had moved,” he explained. “I went 
d place first and then had to come all the way over 
’m sorry to be so late. But, by George,” he ex- 
“T certainly am glad to see that at last our Gov- 
; has had the sense to provide suitable surroundings 
epresentatives!’’ 


-omoted From Diplomat to Salesman 


‘IS a wave of laughter swept over the little group 
uests who were standing near by. 

10st looked embarrassed as he made his explana- 
the face of several foreigners. 

see, I’m not the representative of the Government 
re. That’s why I moved from the old apartment. 
sent Smith & Jones, a firm of importers, now. 
ant me to live like this.”’ 

\merican visitor was silent during the first half of 
llent dinner, which was served in another charming 
He pretended to listen to the woman on his right 
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while she told him just where to go to buy the best of 
everything, from limousines to lingerie, and which revues 
were worth while and which ones were innocuous. In reality 
he was turning over in his mind the strange paradox by 
which the Government of a great and wealthy nation 
should show less desire to have its representatives appro- 
priately equipped than was shown by a private business 
concern. 

Suddenly he broke into speech. 

His dinner partner had just said, “‘But you do agree, 
don’t you, that much smarter people go to Biarritz now in 
the summer than go to the Lido?”’ 

He answered indignantly, ‘‘It hurts my pride! It abso- 
lutely hurts my pride as an American citizen!” 

She looked suspiciously at his untouched glass of cham- 
pagne, then shrugged her shoulders and turned to the 
European on her other side. 

The American glanced at the smoothly clipped back of 
her head, speculated idly on the probable weight of the 
great pearls which encircled her rather short neck, and 
then lost himself again in rumination. 

After the women had left the dining room and the men 
were having coffee and liqueurs, the host found opportunity 
to draw aside his American guest for téte-A-téte conver- 
sation. 

Almost sheepishly he offered him one of the best cigars 
the other had ever smoked. 

“T’ve an entertainment allowance now,” hesaid. “Smith 
& Jones think it good policy for me to entertain well.’ 

“You mean they want you to dine and wine people who 
will be of use to them in their importing business?”’ 

“No, it isn’t limited in that way. Their idea is in a sense 
utilitarian, but it goes beyond that. They may believe 
that in the long run Smith & Jones will do more actual 
business by creating an atmosphere of friendliness toward 
its representatives, but their primary concern is in being 
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known and well thought of. The man in charge 
of the personnel of their foreign trade has ex- 
pressly told me not to limit my hospitality to 
business people. His point is that in modern 
Europe no one element can be disassociated from 
the others, because politics, banking and business are 
becoming so closely interrelated that it is impossible to 
forecast where one will end and the other begin. 

“There’s Prince’: Mondo, for example,”’ he said, glancing 
in the direction of a distinguished-looking white-haired 
man who was leading the conversation at the other end of 
the long table. ‘‘Anyone would laugh at the idea of a busi- 
ness concern bothering to cultivate a person so remote 
from business as he. And yet, because he knows and likes 
me personally and we have gone shooting together, he has 
given me invaluable letters of introduction to friends of his 
in other countries when I have made business trips there. 
This is just one instance, but do you see what I mean?”’ 
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“YT SEE it all right,” said the American, “but why won’t 

our Government see it? It’s a darned sight more im- 
portant that our diplomats should be well thought of than 
that the representatives of some private business concern 
should be.”’ 

The host nodded assent. “‘ You mustn’t forget, though, 
that Smith & Jones is almost a one-man corporation. 
That makes it easier for them than it is for our Govern- 
ment. They don’t have to explain to a lot of well-meaning 
but uninformed people just why they pay me so much and 
some other officials in another capital more, and so on. 
They have experts who study the various situations and 
then report to the two or three big guns et the top, who 
decide to appropriate the necessary amounts of money, 
and so on. Think how much more difficult it is for our 
Government.” 

The visitor was to spend a good deal of time thinking 
over the entire matter during his several months’ trip 
throughout various European capitals. 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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NE afternoon about a week after the 
() Armistice, me and my friend Henry 
Elton—both of us privates in the ar- 
tillery—was sitting on a log and resting our- 
selves out in front of our battery camp, 
which was on the main road about four kilometers north 
of Commercy, France. We was discussing the news, which 
had just come, that we was soon to start for Germany as 
part of the Army of Occupation, when all of a sudden 
Henry pointed down the road. 

“Look!” he said. ‘‘Here comes Dan Miller, and look 
what he’s got with him!” 

I took a squint down the road and there, sure enough, 
was Private Daniel Miller, the most innocent and pious- 
looking man in the whole regiment—and also the best crap 
shooter. 

At the Front he had worked on one of the gun crews, 
but since the Armistice he had managed to get himself a 
job as permanent kitchen police, with the idea of making 
sure that his meals would be heavy and regular. 

And now he was coming along the road leading two of 
the largest mules I ever seen in my life. Which was some- 
thing of a surprise, because in our battery all the guns and 
wagons and everything was pulled by horses. There had 
never been a mule in the whole outfit. 

Dan turned into camp and led the animals up to the 
battery picket line, and me and Henry followed along to 
see what was up. Lieutenant Baird and the stable sergeant 
was standing at the end of the line. 

“What do you think you’re doing with them things?” 
asked the stable sergeant. 

Dan tied the mules to the picket line, and then looked 
around at us with his big baby-blue eyes. 

‘*Ain’t they an elegant pair of mules?” he asked in his 
slow, gentle voice. ‘‘Ain’t they wonderful? You know I 
was practically brought up with mules back in Missouri, 
but I never seen a finer pair. No, sir, I never seen two such 
real humdingers.”’ 

“‘T asked you,” said the stable sergeant, “‘what do you 
think you’re doing with them?” 

“T brought them in for us to use. Now that I’m a per- 
manent K.P., I naturally take an interest in the kitchen. 
And when I seen how few horses we have left since the war 
and what poor shape they’re in, I decided that I ought to 
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do something about it. I decided I would scare up a real 
good team to pull the rolling kitchen.” 

““So you went out and stole these mules from some other 
outfit?” asked Lieutenant Baird. 

“Oh, no, sir,’’ said Dan, looking very shocked. “I 
wouldn’t steal nothing. These mules was wandering around 
loose; I just sort of run across them by accident; and 
right away I thought to myself that here was what we 
need to pull the kitchen, instead of them two poor skinny 
old horses we got on it now. Them poor horses could never 
make the hike up to Germany, but these mules will do it 
easy. Beautiful animals, ain’t they, sir?” 

“You say they were just wandering around loose?” 
asked Lieutenant Baird. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Dan. “Just roaming around. Eating 
grass and one thing and another. It certainly was lucky 
I found them. They’ll make a swell team to pull the 
kitchen.” 

““My gosh, that’s right,’”’ said the mess sergeant. ‘‘We 
need them the worst way.” 

“‘ Just where was it these mules were wandering around?”’ 
asked Baird. 

“Oh, sort of down the road a piece.” 

“Took at their hoofs, sergeant,’ said Baird. ‘Any 
marks to show who they belong to?”’ 

The stable sergeant examined all eight hoofs, and re- 
ported, ‘““No marks, sir.” 

Baird considered. 

“Of course,’’ said Dan, “‘if you think it’s wrong for us to 
keep them, I could take them back and turn them loose 
on the road where I found them, but that would be cruelty 
to animals. Probably the outfit that owns them has moved 
on somewhere else and there wouldn’t be anybody to take 
care of them. But if you say so, I’ll take them back.” 

“No, there’s no sense to that,” said Baird. ‘‘You can 
use them, can’t you, sergeant?” 

‘Sure, we can,” replied the sergeant. 

“Allright,” said Baird. “‘If nobody comes for them, let 
them stay.” 
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The Captain 
the Old Man 
Questions i. 
man, and the Olid iy 
Pointed to Dan, Nod 
Head and Said, “J 


The mules stayed. They were} 
place at the end of the picket line! 
and groomed along with the batter 1 
The two old wrecks that had hee) 
the kitchen were transferred to sot! 
lighter equipment, and the mules were officially 
to pull the kitchen in their place. 

Me and Henry had the next afternoon off, an ji 
cided to see the town of Commercy. We started 0 |: 
two o’clock, and on the road we ran across old Da\\ 
also bound for town. We walked on together c¥y 
river road. 

“Tt’s funny,” said Dan, ‘‘how some people haye ) 
of decency at all—no feeling for right and wrong) 

“What’s biting you now?”’ asked Henry. 

“Well, take that mess sergeant,” said Dan. 
morning he told me he won’t let me drive them mu 
you imagine that? After I go out and chase all ' 
country and gather up a couple of swell mules 4 
them in, he won’t even let me drive them.” 

“Why not?” asked Henry. 

“He says that little Joe Chenkowitz has alway:é 
job of driving the kitchen and he doesn’t want ti 
change. Think of that! Joe is nothing but a Po/l 
Russian or something, and yet he gets a chance) 
my mules and ride pleasant and comfortable all th¥ 
to Germany, while real Americans like us has to H 
ain’t right.” | 

“Tt’s kind of tough,” said Henry. | 

‘And that ain’t all,” Dan went on. “I don’t cé) 
myself, but I’m worried about them lovely mule, 
all right with horses, but mules is an entirely 
breed of cats, and I doubt if he’ll be able to hanc) 
Which reminds me, I got to buy some rubber bars 
I get to town.” 

We walked on down the road and finally. ercé 
bridge into Commercy. It was a swell town, the’é 
had seen for a long time—nice stone buildings < 
stores and crowds of nice-looking people, and nce 
hole or a ruin anywhere around. It sure looked g 
all those ruined villages up at the Front. 

We stopped into a stationery store, where mn 


himself a half dozen big, heavy, rubber bands, and? 
went on to a little restaurant where we had om 


| 
| 
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nd butter and wine—all very nice, and a very 
change from the goldfish and monkey meat of the 


he way,” asked Henry, “did you really find them 
st wandering along the road?” 

I did,” said Dan. “You didn’t think I would lie 
did you?” 

no, of course not,” said Henry. “But I was just 
1g. 

"said Dan, in his smooth, pious voice, “‘it is per- 
1e that I found them two beautiful brutes wander- 
x the road. But, of course, it might also be true 
yut five minutes before, I had untied them from a 
which they was hitched at the edge of the camp of 
hem supply companies down by the river—but 
sourse, is just between you and I.” 

purse,” said Henry. 

rer tell any lies unless I have to,” said Dan, “but 
feeling that there was a few things about them 
had better leave unsaid. And I’m glad I did, 
I’m beginning to think I may have to add a lot 
story later on, and I don’t want it too compli- 
Vhich reminds me, I got another errand to do here 
led for the bill and paid it all himself. 
; plenty of money,” he said. “I had pretty good 
he crap game last night.” 
he had paid for the food, Dan had a long conver- 
ith the old lady that ran the restaurant. He could 
rench much better than me and Henry, and we 
tell what all the talk was about, except that she 
0 be giving him di- 

how to go some- 


we left, Dan led 
r around several 
and down a side 
o an old stable, 
e had a long talk 
ther tough-looking 
nan. Finally the 
man wrote out 
ng on a sheet of pa- 
ied it, and handed 
Dan took the pa- 
sed him a twenty- 
te, and we started 
camp. 

errible,”’ said Dan, 
alked along, “‘how 
t these Frogs are.” 
r do you mean?” 
enry. 

e that bird back 
For a measly little 
ranes, he writes me 
tatement that he 
is nothing but a 
», and then he signs 


at is it?’’ asked 


nothing of any 
nee. It wouldn’t 
iterest to anybody 
—a sort of personal 
that I can’t very 
cuss. But it just 
) show how low- 
nd dishonest some 
are.” 
‘ontinued our way 
he bridge and back 
e river road, reach- 
ip at the end of the 
on. 

next day we was 
tting ready to move 
d I didn’t see very 
‘Dan. I caught one 
of him, though— 
1e edge of the woods 
the picket line. He 
ade himself a sling 
it of a forked stick 
ouple of his big rub- 
nds, and he was 
ing shooting pebbles 
ld stump. 

morning after, we 
the long hike to 
ny. Me and Henry 
along just behind 
lephone cart near 
lof the column. A 
head of us was the 
Kitchen, pulled by 
wo enormous mules. 


I Happened to Look Out the Window and Seen the Stable Sergeant and 


Little Joe Chenkowitz was sitting comfortably on the 
seat, holding the reins, while poor old Dan was tagging 
along behind on foot, looking very disgusted. 

We made about twenty-five kilometers that day, and we 
camped for the night at a place called Essey, right in the 
middle of the old battle area. We was all pretty well tired 
out—horses and men alike. We had just finished three 
months at the front, and it was three months of as hard 
work as I ever hope to see—marching all night, working 
all day, firing the guns, dodging German shells and living 
on poor food and worse water. We was thin and half sick, 
and when we stopped to camp that night every man and 
horse in the outfit was completely tired out. 

But not them mules. All of a sudden, and for no reason 
that anybody could see, they began kicking and jumping 
around something terrible. Joe had just got them un- 
hitched from the kitchen; he had hold of their bridles, and 
they just dragged him all around the lot, kicking and rear- 
ing and biting at him. Joe was a pretty good teamster, and 
he didn’t get hurt, but he had a hard time of it before he 
finally got them quieted down. And then the mess ser- 
geant bawled him out, and told him if he couldn’t handle 
his team better than that he would lose his job as driver. 

“Tt’s too bad,’”’ I heard Dan telling one of the cooks. 
“That guy Joe just doesn’t know how to handle mules.” 

We slept that night in pup tents on the frozen ground, 
and the next morning at dawn we was up again and getting 
ready to go. Me and Henry had just finished rolling up 
our packs, when we heard a fearful shouting and swearing 
from Joe Chenkowitz. I looked up, and the mules was 
jumping around and kicking worse than the night before. 


And off to one side I seen old Dan leaning against a wagon 
as careless as could be and sticking something in his pocket. 
I didn’t get a good look at it, but I was almost sure it was 
his sling shot. Maybe Joe’s ignorance of mules wasn’t the 
only reason they was acting like wild cats. 

This time they broke away and went galloping off 
through the camp, and it was about fifteen minutes before 
they was finally caught and brought back. I never seen 
the mess sergeant madder, and I never heard him swear 
longer or louder. After he had calmed down a bit, he told 
Joe he could walk from then on. 

“Dan,” he said, “can you handle those damn brutes?” 

“Of course, I can,”’ said Dan. “I was born and brought 
up with mules.” 

By this time the mules had quieted down a good deal, 
and Dan went over to them and stroked them and petted 
them and talked to them soft and soothing. 

“Nice muley, good muley,” he said. ‘‘Papa will take 
care of you. That bad little Joe won’t hurt you any more.” 
He drove them the rest of the hike, and they behaved fine. 

Day after day, we marched along. The hike seemed end- 
less. After the first night we were billeted in houses in the 
little towns where we stopped. For a while we were in 
Lorraine, where there vere lots of French people glad to 
see the Germans leaving. They had flags hung out. Later, 
when we got into Germany, there were no flags, and the 
people stood around silently as we went past. I forget the 
names of the places we went through; I was too sick and 
too tired out to pay much attention. 

And Henry was about the same. Day after day we would 
walk along behind that little telephone cart half asleep, 

with our eyes on the 
ground, without enough 


His Men Arriving With the Two Lost 
Mules and a Very Scared:Looking German Civilian 


energy to even think. I 
remember noticing kind of 
vaguely that we was pass- 
ing pretty towns and rivers 
and mountains, and pine 
forests where the trees was 
all planted in rows like 
cornfields. And whenever 
we looked up along the 
column, we would see, a 
little ahead of us, the four 
big hairy ears of them 
mules flapping back and 
forth slow and easy and 
regular as they walked 
along pulling the kitchen. 
And on the seat of the 
kitchen was old Dan, lolling 
back as easy as you please 
and enjoying the scenery. 

During the ten-minute 
halts he would pet his 
mules and talk to them, 
and wipe out their noses 
and clean their collars with 
arag wet with water from 
his canteen. And at night 
he would always scurry 
around and get extra hay 
and straw and oats for 
them. 

It took us about three 
weeks—which seemed like 
three years—to get where 
we was going, and finally, 
worn-out and half dead, we 
arrived at the little town 
of Biichel, Germany, which 
is up in the hills back of 
Cochem-an-der- Mosel. 
Here we was to spend the 
winter. It was a gloomy 
little town with narrow, 
muddy streets. The men 
of the battery was billeted 
around in the houses of the 
town and the horses was 
distributed in the various 
stables. All day they kept 
us busy grooming the horses 
and cleaning up the har- 
ness, the guns and wagons, 
and all the rest of the 
equipment. In the eve- 
ning we had nothing to do 
but sit around and growl 
and wish we was home. 

There was one little 
Gasthaus in town where 
they sold expensive Rhein- 
wein that was pretty good, 
and also cheap Moselwein 
and beer that was terrible. 
But we hadn’t had a pay 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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“Isn’t it Luck You Should Get Here Just in Time to Make it a Party!’’ She Prattled On, Her Pretty Baby Face Crimson With Embarrassment 


ETTING dinner for Hewlitt that sul- 

Ge try August night was the last straw 

that decided Susan Merryweather. A 

She had been uncertain as to whether to 

take the doctor’s prescription or just be 

amused by it. Getting dinner for Hewlitt settled the ques- 
tion for her. 

“What you need,” the shrewd woman doctor had said, 
“is a vacation from one of your two jobs.” 

“My two jobs?” Susan had asked, puzzled. 

“Yes,” said the doctor. ‘I can tell at a glance you’re 
the kind of girl that’s got two.’’ Her keen eyes took in the 
Sage-green office dress which Susan had made Saturday 
afternoons and evenings out of seven dollars’ worth of flat 
crépe and which looked almost exactly like the eighty-five- 
dollar model from which she had copied it, even to the 
crisp, frilled, organdie collar and cuffs which she had risen 
fifteen minutes early that morning to wash and flute. 

“Tl bet you manage to keep an apartment,” the doctor 
hazarded further, “ onanot-over-thirty-five-a-week salary.” 

“Thirty,” Susan said, “and I share the apartment with 
another girl.” 

“And cook your own breakfasts?”’ 

“Breakfasts and dinners,”’ Susan admitted. “And keep 
the apartment clean ourselves.” 

“Worse and worse,” said the doctor. ‘No wonder you 
come for a tonic along in August! What did you do with 
your noon hour today?” 

“Well, I had lunch and if 

“What for lunch?” 

“A cup of tea and a sandwich. I was in a hurry and I 
wasn’t hungry anyway. Then I had a marcel and bought 
a pair of stockings to match my gloves and ——” 

The doctor threw up her hands. 

“And the young man you’re going out with tonight—oh, 
of course, you’re going out with one; your noon hour speaks 
for that—what do you think he did with his lunch hour?” 

Susan thought of Hewlitt, big, handsome, blond. 

“T imagine,” she said, ‘that he had lunch, probably cold 
cuts and potato salad and near beer, and then smoked a 
cigar with some other men and went back to the office.” 

The doctor smiled. 

“There, you see,” she said. “It speaks for itself.” 

Susan considered a few moments. Then 

“You mean,” she said, ‘“‘that it’s the extra job of—of 
being a woman that’s one too many for a business girl.” 

The doctor shrugged, looked at Susan’s pretty hazel eyes, 
set in deep tired shadows. 

“Well, I don’t have so many young business men coming 
in here looking for a tonic every August,” she said. 

“Now,” she went on practically, ‘what you need is a 
rest. It’s too bad you took your vacation in June, but that 
can’t be helped now. The vacation’ll just have to be from 
your other job. Can’t you afford for a month, say, to take 
all your meals out and hire someone to clean the apartment, 
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and cut out shopping and sewing—live the way you would 
if you were a young man?” 

“T could get out of the apartment altogether,” said Susan 
doubtfully, “for August. Rose, the girl I live with, has a 
married sister coming to the city for the month and she’d 
love to take my place.” 

“Good!” said the doctor. “Let her do it and you go and 
board somewhere where you don’t even have to make your 
own bed. Take arest. You won’t need any tonic if you do 
it right.” 

And as Susan, a bit dubious, was leaving the office, 
Doctor Wentworth offered a parting word of advice. 

“Just hang a motto over the front door of your mind,” 
she suggested. ‘‘‘What would a young man do?’ Just ask 
yourself that frequently—and then doit. A month of that’s 
the only medicine the average worn-out young business 
woman needs.” 

“What would a young man do?” 

The phrase sang over and over in Susan’s mind as she 
left the doctor’s office and hurried up the avenue, intent 
upon doing a great many things immediately that no young 
man would do. Hewlitt Grant had asked her to go to the 
vaudeville with him that evening, as he always asked her 
Wednesday nights and, as always too, she had invited him 
to dinner in the apartment first. It had, in fact, become so 
much a matter of course, that tactful Rose had a standing 
date to take Wednesday evening dinner with her brother 
and his wife. 

It was half-past five already, That meant there was only 
an hour and a half before Hewlitt would ring her doorbell— 
an hour and a half for marketing and cooking dinner. Susan, 
however, had done this often enough before, so that she 
knew how to make every motion count. One stop at the 
butcher’s; he had promised to save her a tiny short-cut 
porterhouse, small enough for two. 

A stop at the baker’s for rolis to heat crisply in the oven 
above while the steak was broiling below. Another stop 
at the grocer’s. A cauliflower—smelly and hot to cook, 
of course, but Hewlitt loved cauliflower—two ripened to- 
matoes and a firm small head of lettuce. Some Camem- 
bert cheese, imported and frightfully expensive for such a 
little. Hewlitt, fortunately, did not care for desserts, but, 
unfortunately, did not like domestic cheeses either. She 
had gone a hurried block toward home, wilting still more 
under the bulky packages, when she had to turn back. She 
had remembered just in time that she was all out of Hew- 
litt’s special brand of coffee—he wouldn’t drink any other 
kind, 

Susan’s apartment was on the third floor of a walk-up 
and the walking up tonight seemed heavily endless. A 
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charming place once you got thery 
chairs, cheap but low and inviting 
ameled black—by Susan—to loc 
more expensive. Peacock-blue ew | 
them. Peacock-blue curtains, also | § 
hung at the windows, and would have fluttered { 
the breeze, if there had only been a breeze, 
Susan’s moves went as smoothly as steps in 1 
rehearsed dance. Water on the gas stove for the cai f 
the little black gateleg table opened and sprd 
amber-stemmed goblets and gayly flowered dishes h 
colator on the tea wagon beside the crackers an»! 
the lettuce washed, the tomatoes sliced. Then it ‘ 
to light the broiler. 
The tiny kitchen, already steamy hot with th E 
cauliflower, suddenly became an inferno. Susan, ti 
the steak into the broiler, felt almost faint. H 
which had ached a little all day and sent her final 
doctor’s, began a dull tattoo. She could feel the hit 
ness of her face concentrating in drops on either si i 
nose and knew that the marcel for which she had § 11 
her noon hour was already limply gone, one stra} 
straggled before her eyes. 
Brr! It was Hewlitt’s ring at the doorbell | 
pushed the button which clicked two flights be y 
opened the front door. Then she dashed into the 1) 
room. Inthe brief moments it would take Hewitt) 
the stairs, she must remove every trace of the hot |c 
ried housewife, must be ready to greet him like a1! 
the field who broils not, neither does she wilt. Off t 
practical rubber apron, on with a fluffy little pi} 
which said that getting dinner was a mere dili/z 
whim. Fine hasty hairpins to make the very mo|( 
slight limp remnants of the wave. A hasty dryir 
face with fragrant toilet water, a touch of rouge, ¢/2 
powder. 
“What would a young man do?” The doctor 
sang suddenly into the midst of this so feminine ‘ 
“If a young man was half as hot as 1 am,” Susana 
the accusation flatly, “‘he’d go right ahead and lo 
But the young man who tapped at Susan’s doi(é 
ment later didn’t look hot. To Susan, who felt ash 
actual waves of heat were originating somewhere ind 
head and beating against the powder on her face, ¢ 
Grant looked as-cool as a glass of lemonade on § 
porch. He was a big, blond, good-looking young 1)! 
he bore every evidence of a very recent cold show’. 
glanced apologetically at the clock over Susan’s ga 
fireplace. It registered ten minutes after seven. 
“Hope I haven’t kept you waiting,” he said, 
toward the closed door into the kitchenette, “but .¥ 
in when I got home from the office and I lay down. ? 
intend to go to sleep, but I dropped off. Glad I didi! 
if I haven’t kept dinner waiting. An hour like th 
a new man out of you.” 
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y, Freddy Don’t Look 
Me Like He Had Sense Enough to Pull His Head In When He Shuts the Window’’ 


hayen’t kept me waiting,’ said Susan. ‘In fact, 
sn’t quite ready yet. There’s the evening paper 
re by my bag. If you’ll make yourself at home 
vo minutes, I’ll finish up.”’ 
inner was perfect, as Susan’s dinners always were. 
, pushing the electric plug into the waiting perco- 
that the coffee would be done just in time to go 
2 crackers and cheese, beamed at his hostess and 
ith enthusiasm. 
re’sno doubt about it, Susan,” he declared, “‘you’re 
; cook in seven states. Sit down to a restaurant 
sweltering night like this and you wouldn’t want 
but this ” Hewlitt’s gesture was eloquent. 
rather have gone to a restaurant,’ Susan thought 
“Any restaurant.’”’ She did not say this, of 
but it occurred to her a moment afterward that 
a young man would have. 
as Hewlitt helped himself to a generous second 
‘steak: ‘‘He thinks he was quite a help, pushing 
percolator plug. I hate 
bert onahotnight. I’d 
ed ice cream.”’ 
as Hewlitt explained 
e had forgotten the 
ile tickets till the last 
but had, fortunately, 
leto secure some reserves 


that had been turned 
back: 

“T hate vaudeville!”’ 

At last, as Hewlitt was 
swallowing the last drop 
of his special coffee and 
assuring her she was cer- 
tainly a little peach to re- 
member that he didn’t 
like any other brand, 
Susan pulled herself out of 
her unpleasant thoughts 
by main force. 

“T certainly must need 
a vacation,’’ she told her- 
self, “if I’m getting to be 
such a grouch as this. 
I’m sure it isn’t natural.” 

The bill at the vaude- 
ville was probably aver- 
agely good, the usual 
proportion of athletes 
standing at tense atten- 
tion and saying “Hah!” 
sharply at the beginning 
of each stunt, the two 
men with a suitcase, the 
playlet with much slam- 
ming of doors, the expan- 
sive singer who tried with 
not conspicuous success 
to get the audience to join 
in the chorus of Come In, 
Sally, Strut Your Stuff! 
Susan enjoyed vaudeville 
once in a while, but Hew- 
litt had taken her regu- 
larly once a week for so 
long that it seemed to her, 
wearily, tonight that she 
had heard every joke in 
the world a dozen times 
at least. It required an 
almost overwhelming ef- 
fort to be appreciative 
enough not to attract 
Hewlitt’s attention. + 

The dishes were wait- 
ing, of course, when at 
11:30 she climbed the tiresome two flights once more. 
It had occurred to her that Hewlitt might remember them 
and offer to come up and help her. It would have been 
proper enough, Rose would be coming in shortly, if not 
already there. Oh, it was not discretion that kept Hewlitt, 
she knew that. He had simply forgotten all about the 
dishes. Dishes of adinner eaten and gone were as last 
year’s snows to Hewlitt. 

It took Susan an hour to restore the cluttered little room 
to its usual shining order. She was putting away the last 
amber goblet, balancing perilously on top of the kitchen 
stool to reach the highest shelf, when Rose came in. Over 
one shoulder Susan addressed her tent mate affectionately. 
Then: 

“Would your sister really like to come here for August?” 
she asked. 

And at Rose’s ‘‘ Yes, she’d love to,’”’ Susan climbed down 
from her stool. 

“‘Well, she can as far as I’m concerned,” she said. 


“ve Had to Teach Every 
Man of Them the Ropes’’ 


Rose looked puzzled. ‘“‘Where will you go?”’ she asked. 

“‘Me?” said Susan airily. “Oh, I’m going to be a young 
fellow for August.” 

And just before she dropped off to sleep: 

“T don’t believe I’ll dust Mr. Fredericks’ desk tomorrow 
morning,’ she thought drowsily. “No young-man secre- 
tary would.” 


Susan had invariably spent the first fifteen minutes of 
her day in the office in the little housewifely duties which 
no office cleaner could be expected to attend to. The win- 
dows adjusted just right for ventilation, the electric fan 
which oscillated and theoretically blew alike on the pur- 
chasing agent and his secretary, tactfully turned. It 
couldn’t really blow on both desks, so it always merely 
fretted the papers at the far corner of Susan’s. 

Then she always prepared Mr. Fredericks’ desk for the 
day to come. Tore yesterday’s leaf off the desk calendar, 
possibly erased a penciled “Lunch with Stevens” from to- 
day’s and wrote it on the day’s to which she knew the en- 
gagement had been postponed, rinsed out the blue-enamel 
vacuum pitcher and filled it afresh from the water cooler 
outside in the main office, stopped at the pencil sharpener 
on the wall on her way back and laid the pin-pointed results 
in a tray beside the desk calendar. Noted that the inkwell 
was freshly filled, the wastebasket beside the desk at the 
angle and distance most convenient to a hasty hand. 

“Getting ready for the master mind,’ she had called 
this process, to the scornful delight of Maisie, the sleek- 
headed little filing clerk, who usually arrived, distributing 
the morning mail, just as Susan was finishing. 

Arriving this morning to find Susan at her own desk, 
Maisie concluded that she must be a little late in her 
rounds. 

‘Wire horse’s harness all ready to drop on him at the 
sound of a bell?”’ she inquired, looking over at the pur- 
chasing agent’s desk. 

“I’m going to let Mr. Fredericks tear the sheet off his 
own desk calendar,” said Susan. 

Maisie dumped her little wire mail basket’s contents on 
Susan’s desk. 

“‘T guess that won’t be too much for the master mind,” 
she said. This was the last stop of Maisie’s mail round and 
she leaned chattily against a big filing case. ‘“‘ Master 
mind!” she repeated scornfully. ‘‘Say, Freddy don’t look 
to me like he had sense enough to pull his head in when he 
shuts the window.” 

“Oh, yes, he has,’’ said Susan. Even very tempered 
loyalty might safely go as far as this. 

Maisie, who earned fourteen dollars a week to Susan’s 
thirty, was perhaps the only one in the huge office force of 
Page-Henley who allowed herself the luxury of untram- 
meled speech. 

“Well, I got to take your word forit. It certainly don’t 
show in the bumps of his head.’’ And then, “‘ Freddy thinks 
well of you, too,”’ she added good-naturedly. “‘I heard him 
telling Smithy you were a wonder on routine.” 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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PHOT! BY OWN BROTHERS, N, Y.C. 

These Photozraphs Show Steps in 

a Traffic Relief Plan. Existing 
Conditions. (Cross Section) 


HE soul of America! 
sec often has that 
phrase been bandied 
about by novelists, preachers, 
editorial writers, Chautauqua 
lecturers! What does it mean 
anyway? If a country has a 
soul, what reveals it? And 
whois qualified to interpret it? 
Obviously, it can best be 
interpreted by the man who 
knows most about its many 
\ facets, and whose grasp is 
great enough to judge them Elevated Sidewatks. 
in relation to one another. 

It was in 1903, as I remember, that Josiah Royce and I 
stood together at a window of the fourteenth floor of a 
building on Union Square, New York. That was a dizzy 
eminence in those days, and afforded an unobstructed 
panorama of the city. For the time the little red-headed 
Californian contemplated the view in silence, then turning 
slowly to me, he said: 

“The soul of America can be read in that scene.” 

Royce was a professor of philosophy, and looked it. But 
few professors of philosophy have ever been like Royce. 
That strange, malformed head of his, wabbling precari- 
ously on an insignificant body, held mental powers which 
seem to dwarf the aggregate of the best minds of today. 

Royce read books by turning the pages. He grasped all 
knowledge. His memory was fabulous. But above all, he 
possessed that rare power of combining and coordinating 
that mass of knowledge and making it one coherent whole. 

For years he conducted a seminar at Harvard, which was 
frequented by the foremost specialists in the country in 
all the arts and sciences—medicine, engineering, finance, 
architecture, pedagogy, music. And they came to learn 
about their specialty from him! He was always a step 
ahead of them, because, in addition to specialized knowl- 
edge, he knew what relation it bore to life. 


America’s Attitude Toward Architects 


Na MAN was better qualified than Royce to discover the 
soul of America, and in that vista of New York City he 
saw at aglance the mirror of ournational character. Hesaw 
elaborately ornamented fagades trying vainly to disguise 
the cheap, mean brickwork of the sides and back, and knew 
it to be symbolic of our naive bluff, our desire at all costs to 
put up a bold front. He saw a wilderness of tanks and pent- 
houses, and knew that we were as yet too busy to bother 
with things above the shop line. But here and there he saw 
an honest attempt to design a business building artistically, 
and he knew that somewhere we had an innate desire for 
beauty, and that in time it would struggle to the top. 

Americans are still a little distrustful of architects. But 
when Royce made that remark, distrust took the form of 
actual antagonism. 

Martin Edelweiss made a fortune in a patented can 
opener. No housewife could get along without it. But 


Martin knew his stuff, and although his nifty little 
instrument would open a thousand cans like the 
proverbial charm, the thousand and first was usually 
too much for it. The handle broke, or the steel edge 
went bad. So Martin needed a bigger factory. Some- 
one suggested he call in an architect. 

“An architect?” said Martin. “What for? Joe 
Klump, the town contractor, handled all the addi- 
tions to the old one, and I guess he knows more 
about the can-opener business than any of your fancy 
architects! Why, 
he fixed me up a 
brick garage that 
you couldn’t 
beat. An archi- 
tect is all right 
when you're doll- 
ing up your house. 
They’re good on 
the trimmings. 
But no architect 
on the factory for 
me. No sir! I 
don’t want any 
more bills than 
I’ve got already.” 

Identification 
of the architect 
with the interior 
decorator is a 
common misap- 
prehension all 
over the country. 


(Cross Section) 


Only 8 per cent 
of the buildings 
erected in this 
world today are 
designed by arch- 
itects. Andif this 
build-your-own- 
home-from-our- 
pocket-blue- 
prints movement 
increases, the per- 
centage is going 
to shrink appre- 
ciably. 

On the other 
hand, once your 
business man is 
impressed with 
the fact that an 
architect is capa- 
ble of handling 
his big building Parking Space Under Buildings, 
problems, he (Cross Section) 
promptly forgets 
that lesser ones, such as interior arrangement, also 
come within his province. 

Not long ago, my associates and I were engaged in 
erecting a skyscraper in a large city. The first three 
floors of this building required considerable interior 
work. Before we knew anything about it a decorator 
had been called in to attend to this work, and his 
contract signed. This was an unexpected turn of 
affairs, for we had expected to supervise the deco- 
ration ourselves. 

One of the items in the contract provided for coy- 
ering the floors with a special tile, of which the dec- 
orator claimed to possess the only remaining lot in 
the country—just sufficient to complete the job. 
The tile would cost $5000, he said. 

I took a sample of his precious tile to the largest 
dealer in the city. 

“Can you duplicate this?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “It is imported, but we always 
carry a stock on hand.” 
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I told him the surface to be covered, and aske 
submit an estimate for enough tile to cover t 
floors, with ample allowance for plan changes 
would not be caught short. I told him fra 
noncompetitive bid. q 

A few days later he submitted his estimate 
sented it to the owner. It was only $2000, 
was amazed. a | 

“But what am I going to do with this man’s eo| 
he asked. t 

I told him I would attend to it, but I never hac) 
decorator heard that we had taken up the matte) 
never saw him again. a, 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not attackin)| 
tors as a class. There are just as many shyster a} 
as there are shyster decorators. The best result} 
tained when the two men work hand in hand. Bu 
tion is so closely related to architecture that the ¢} 
if he is any good at all, is bound to know something 


Estimates That Include Trouble 


Bo people realize what the architect has to} 
with. When his job is landed, his plans and mo} 
mitted and approved, his troubles have bareh} 
With the best will in the world he makes his estin 
outside estimate—to cover every possible cont, 
Then the unexpected throws his most careful cal i 
on the scrap heap. 

The chamber of commerce of one of our larg} 
wanted radical alterations made on their builds. 
firm was highly recommended by the executive 1 
of the chamber, for whom we had done a great deal! 
and we were asked t} 
an estimate. 

Briefly, the probr 
this: The main roo | 
chamber was two sto s 
surrounded by a mz 
balcony, and lighted |r 
of acentral-skylighty |] 
well was one story !1 
was encircled by al 
which had been parti| 
verted into a dinir}: 
But the restaurant 
had become entirel ji 
quate, and it was prc): 
add another story ( 
building for the rei | 
thus relieving the lia 
dining tables. This, |} 
would have made - 
light well two stori| 
thereby cutting off i 
the light in the main p 

We proposed to ¢% 
the well entirely, sub t 


The Ideal Solution With Full Three Level Stree 
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ROWN BROTHERS, N. Y. C. 
; Conditions. (Perspective 


View) 


light for the great 
. This would provide 
al space for the li- 
nd an entirely new 
- the dining room, 
with a real skylight. 
srmore, the stairway 
from the mezzanine 
aain room was only 
t wide, and presented 
d in case of fire or 
Above and below 
at is, from the library 
zzanine and from the 
m to the street—the 

was wide enough, 
eep that you had to 
the side rails for fear 
ug over backward. In 
rds, the stairs, taken 
to bottom, assumed 
ye of an hour glass; 
he top, narrow in the center and wide again at the 
We proposed, by turning the first flight halfway 
ontinuing the broad stairs all the way to the li- 
) give comfortable access to all floors with a mini- 
crowding in emergencies. 
a thorough examination of the premises, we sub- 
ur outside estimate. It was $150,000. The presi- 
r. Smith, approved it, and we were told to go 
The wreckers arrived. 
the unexpected began to happen. No sooner had 
rease been demolished than the city building 
ent stepped in and gave the signal to cease firing. 
, your plans, they said. Only one staircase, eh? 
requires two. It was of no consequence that there 
been one in the past, and that we were providing 
ities 1000 per cent better than before. New build- 
st have two stairways, and the same law applies to 
ms. 
ner was this difficulty adjusted than we discov- 
it the lighting, heating and plumbing systems of 
ding would have to be radically changed. The 
eompany which was to manage the new restaurant 
ed the very best in equipment, and the new kitch- 
2 oriented quite differently from the pantries that 
ved before. It amounted to dragging the spinal 
with its complicated system of nerves, out of the 
» and putting it in a different place. 


aughing it Off With the Jest of Honor 


HIS time it was summer. Under ordinary condi- 
§ the work should have been done in two months. 
ith and the majority of the board of directors were 
own. We were faced with the dilemma of waiting 
eting of the board in the fall to approve the addi- 
xpenditures, involving still more costly delays, or 
head on our own. We chose to do the latter. 

One thing followed another. It was like the man 
ught a new hall lamp and remodeled the entire 
fit the lamp. Each new phase of the work entailed 
rations as intricate as the first, until it looked to the 
8 as if the entire building were coming down. 

‘esident secretary was frantic. He began cabling 
0 Mr. Robinson, the man who had recommended 


Elevated Sidewalks. (Perspective) 


us so highly. Would Mr. Robinson have the cour- 
tesy to return to America as quickly as possible and 
shoot us dead, or quietly but firmly push us off the 
highest available roof? Fortunately for us, Mr. Rob- 
inson was making a flying tour of Central Europe, 
and these affectionate dispatches never caught up 
with him. 

We pushed the work along as rapidly as possible, 
however, and by October there was not a trace of 
dust on the glistening new staircase, and the restau- 
rant was ready to serve its first deep-dish apple pie. 

When the season was in full swing again I was in- 
vited to attend a meeting of the board of directors. 
Just picture to yourself the board room as that 
meeting opened. Ranged on either side of the long 
table were men who could have bought half a dozen 
of the Balkan States any afternoon and hardly felt 
the inconvenience. At the head of the table sat Mr. 
Smith, himself the president of a huge banking 
corporation. At the foot sat—your humble serv- 
ant, the jest of 
honor. , 

I must admit 
that I didnot feel 
in the mood for a 
song and dance. 
I had somewhat 
the sensation that 
a criminal must 
experience just 
before the jury 
receives final in- 
structions from 
the judge. Mr. 
Smith asked me 
to give the final 
figure for the en- 
tire building op- 
erations. 

““Twohundred 
and seventy-five 
thousand dol- 
lars,” I replied. 


He turned to 
the treasurer. 

‘How much 
have we in the 
treasury?” 

“Two hundred 
and seventy-six 
thousand dollars, 
Mr. President.” 

Then Mr. 
Smith addressed 
me again. 

“How does it 
happen, Mr. Cor- 
bett, that you left 
us that extra 
thousand dol- 
lars?” 

“‘T didn’t know 
VOU NAC NIG. 9 L 
replied. 

The whole 
thing passed off 
withalaugh. Af- 
ter all, it was a simple matter to levy a small addi- 
tional tax upon the enormous membership of the 
chamber to meet this unexpected obligation. But 
the significant part of it is that, since then, this par- 
ticular chamber of commerce never orders so much 
as a chair for their building without consulting us, 
for the simple reason that we gave them what they 
wanted—not quite when they wanted it, but as soon 
as was humanly possible. 

This was when.America had all the afchitects it 
really needed. During the reconstruction period after 
the Civil War, when economy forced standardization 
on the public and taste was as rare as cotton stock- 
ings are now at a country club, the few brave spirits 
who had taken up architecture were enough to cope 
with the demand for artistic public and private 
buildings. The demand was relatively small. It was 
the heyday of the brownstone front, when every 
house was poured into an identical mold, and almost 
any interior chosen at random contained precisely 


Parking Space Under Buildings. 
(Perspective) 


the same Empire clock, the same Rogers group, the same 
glass dome of wax bluebells on the marble mantel. 

In those days only the great fortunes could afford archi- 
tecture. The majority of the moderately well-to-do con- 
tented themselves with the standard brownstone in the 
city and the standard jig-saw mansard in the country, and 
raised a haughty eyebrow if one of their set had the 
temerity to patronize an architect. He was plainly a 
social climber who didn’t know his place. 

In a previous article I attempted to indicate how the 
architect of forty years ago and the architect of today lived 
and worked. If the capable modern designer is rushed from 
morning to night, it is simply because the demand for build- 
ing exceeds the supply of architects. Notwithstanding the 
fact that architectural education in this country is now on 


a sound basis, centrally organized under the Beaux Arts” 


Institute of Design, with hundreds of teachers and thou- 
sands of pupils, it cannot keep pace with the demand. 


The Ingredients of a Good Architect 


Apes medical schools are crammed to the doors, the law 
is overstocked, engineers abound, but architects are only 
a drop in the educational bucket. The reason is not far to 
seek. An architect must first of all be an artist. If he does 
not possess a love of the beautiful to a paramount degree, 
if he hasn’t the feeling for line and form and mass char- 
acteristic of the true artist, he may as well turn over his 
drawing board to the cook to mix dough on and take up 
the saxophone. 

But modern architecture demands, in addition to these 
rare gifts, a severely practical knowledge of mathematics, 
keen business judgment, and above all, the ability to handle 
men. It is not enough for the architect to design buildings; 
he must be a strategist, a politician and a born diplomat. 

I recall an instance where sheer diplomacy carried the 
day. Some years ago my former associate and I had won 
a competition for the municipal group at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The group consisted of two legislative 
buildings in the form of Greek temples with a free-standing 
campanile between them. When construction was nearly 
completed, the question of doors arose for sharp debate. 
It was quite obvious from the type of design that bronze 
doors were essential to the 
proper effect, yet they would 
involve a large additional ex- 
pense. It was up to the board 
of aldermen to authorize the 
outlay. 

Twoout of thefive aldermen 
were unalterably opposed to 
bronze doors. Rank extrava- 
gance, they called it. Two 
were heartily in favor. The 
fifth—a Mr. Simpson—had 
been away until the matter 
was ready for final arbitra- 
tion, and his opinion had not 
been sought. 

Mr. Simpson was a plain, 
honest, God-fearing New Eng- 
lander, eminently fair-minded 
and approachable. His an- 
cestors had tilled the soil for 
generations and he had inher- 
ited some of their rugged sim- 
plicity. He was head of the 
(Continued on Page 185) 


The Final Stage With Arcaded Sidewalks Inside Building Line 
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- Birmingham and held 


dull and sickening thud. For three days 
rumor had flitted about the lot of the Mid- 
night Pictures Corporation, Inc. The entire or- 
ganization was going to 
Europe for the filming of a 
series of two-reel comedies. 
Two ponderous personages 
from New York had visited 


PMastane SLAPPEY hit bottom with a 


lengthy and frequent con- 
ferences with Presi- 
dent Orifice R. Lati- 
mer, Lawyer Evans 
Chew and Chief Di- 
rector J. Cesar 
Clump. These men 
had gruffly refused 
to divulge informa- 
tion, but all members 
of the organization 
had quivered with 
eager uncertainty in 
anticipation of the 
official announce- 
ment. 

Now it had come. 
That morning Orifice 
R. Latimer in person 
had marched to the 
bulletin board near 
the door of the execu- 
tive building and 
tacked thereon a 
flaming card which 
announced that the 
entire Midnight or- 
ganization was to de- 
part Birmingham for 
Europein December. 
Further details were 
to be posted later, 
and meanwhile those 
who did not care to 
make the trip were 
instructed to filetheir 
refusals with the 
president. 

Florian did not ar- 
rive on the lot until 
after the lunch hour. 
He strolled languidly 
to the bulletin board, 
a figure of pearl-gray 
sartorial elegance. 
And there his eye 
lighted on the an- C 
nouncement and he smiled broadly at the prospect of Eu- 
rope. Quite casually he inspected the list. The name of 
Florian Slappey was grotesquely absent! 

Florian frowned. Midnight invading Europe without 
him? His friends and intimates crossing the turbulent 
Atlantic sans Mr. Slappey? Then came the thought of his 
own ignominious position in Birmingham after the others 
had gone. They’d sneer at him and make life unbearable. 

Yet Florian knew that the omission of his name was no 
mere accident. He staggered through the door and 
lurched into Orifice R. Latimer’s private office. That 
pudgy and pompous dignitary looked up at his’ elegant 
visitor. 

“Mawnin,’ Florian. How is you today?” 

“Terrible!”” Mr. Slappey sank limply into a chair. 

“How come?” 

“Orifice, tell me. Is you-all really goin’ to Europe?” 

“We is. Arrangements has been completed with our 
distributors fo’ a series of twelve two-reel comedies against 
Kuropean backgrounds, which they figgers is gwine be the 
mostest sensational an’ successful comedies the world has 
ever known, bar none. They guarantees our espenses an’ 
pays extra per pitcher for all what we make, an’ ———” 

“Yeh, I understan’ all that, Orifice. But I craves to 
ask you one question: Why was my name left off the list 
of them which is goin’?”’ 

“’Cause we ain’t got no need fo’ you, Florian. You 
woul’n’t be no use to us over yonder, an’ a 

“No use!” Florian leaped to his feet and paced the 
room furiously. “‘Foolishment what you talks with yo’ 
mouf. How come I woul’n’t be as useful as Professor 
Aleck Champagne an’ all them fellers which plays in his 
orchestra? What good is they anyhow?” 

“They is gwine make money fo’ us,” explained Latimer 
gently. “‘Cullud jazz bands is awful populous in Europe 
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“He Talks All Right. But if You Knowed Anythin’ ’bout French You'd Understan’ That Most of What He Says is Foolishment”’ 


an’ we aims to let them give concerts. Besides, ev’y one 
of them fellers can act, an’ they all agrees to do whatever 
we tell ’em in our pitchers—so we gits actors an’ musicians 
together.” 

“Huh! You take horn tooters an’ leave behime a man 
which has got a real brain.” 

“Sorry, Brother Slappey. But this is a terrible espen- 
sive undertakin’. They is allowing us to ca’y twenty 
pussons, an’ a’ready we has filled up that ontire list. They 
ain’t no room fo’ ary one mo’.” 

= Licanjact:, 

“We got all the actors we need.” 

“‘T can he’p Forcep Swain write his stories.’ 

“Forcep don’t need no insistance.” 

“T—I can sort of be a manager.” 

“T is the manager, an’ Lawyer Chew is goin’ along to 
he’p. Sorry, Florian, but there ain’t no use argufyin’. 
Of course if you is willin’ to pay yo’ own espenses we’d 
be terrible glad to have you come.” 

“‘Aw, Orifice! You-all got plenty money.” 

“Sholy we has, but we got to git somethin’ when we 
spen’s it, an’ there ain’t nothin’ you can do which makes it 
wuth while fo’ us to ca’y you along.” 

Florian’s head roved about miserably on top of his neck. 
This was the most crushing and debasing blow of a long 
and varied career. Midnight was making its ultimate 
gesture of triumphant prosperity, and Mr. Slappey was 
denied a part in it. 

Visions of the trip abroad flashed through his mind— 
Italy, France, Spain, Algiers, Germany, England 
He looked into the future and contemplated the return 
of the argonauts—blasé, cosmopolitan, overflowing with 
experiences of which he would know nothing. It meant 
that Florian would be forever out of the picture—a hope- 
less ruralite in a traveled and brilliant gathering. 


He wabbled from the room and ov; 
sunlight which bathed the Midnight) 
head was whirling, his eyes were wides 
Desperately he made his way to F 

Street, up a flight oj! 

rickety stairs and into t i 
fice of Semore Mashby 
a flourishing business i 
sixty per cent look like y 
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found J. 
Clump, chit 
for Midnigt p 
ing a barbe ¢ 
wichin Bud 2 
place. | 
frowned ati 
his dapper} 
melancholy 

“Goodne 
ness Miss 4 
Florian! \\ 
you happi 
homicide?’ | 

“Today.” Mr. Slappey seated himself beside } 
and ordered in a sepulchral voice. 

“How come?” . 

“T seen on the bulletin board that they is lei 
home fum Europe.” : { 

“Uh-huh. I certainly argyfied with Orifice |: 
about that, but he was plumb sot.” 

“Just what he tol’ me.”’ Florian’s voice rose { 
“It cain’t be true, Cesar. It ain’t fitten you-all: 
an’ leave me behime. I’d just die—enti’ely i| 
pletely.” 

“Most likely it would make you soht of sickis! 

Florian clasped his aching brow. “Julius Caesar {t 
he announced, ‘‘when you-all depahts fo’ Ew 
gwine be on that ship with you if I has to go abi 
lump of coal. Ise gwine think of somethin’ that nk 
indispenseful, an’ ye | 

‘Good luck,to you, cullud boy! Havin’ you alo 
be the fondest thing I’d be of. But you sholy ¢5 
some heavy thinking.” 

And that night Florian indulged. He wandeil 
fully southward to Highland Avenue, and thenc 
crest of Red Mountain, where he seated him 
consolately on a large rock and gazed down Uv 
twinkling, winking lights of Birmingham. It was, 
chill night and it filled Florian with a vast de 
Somewhere in that seething community which ( 
from the imposing height of the Penny Prudent; 
Building were twenty prominent colored persons} 
frantic preparations to embark upon the most stu 
undertaking ever attempted by Birmingham du 
zens. Adventure awaited them—and on their ret) 
were destined to assume a position in the social si? 
things far above anything to which Florian could‘ 
aspire. 
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secked over the list selected by Latimer to make 
Tt was complete from president and attorney 
the lowliest filler-in of small rdles. Artistically, 
ly, mechanically, the organization was complete. 
his life Florian had never yearned for anything 
same maddening desire as that he wanted to 
member of the party which was to travel for five 
n Burope. Florian bethought himself of the one 
_ his acquaintance who was familiar with Europe, 
icent personage— Mr. Ebenezer Sneed, of Knox- 
qnessee. 
yer occupied a position in Knoxville colored so- 
ch was unassailable. And Ebenezer had gone to 
vith the troops during the World War. But 
- had not returned when the others did. He 
‘ob there and had remained for two years. When 
ied, it was in the full blaze of French glory. Mr. 
ew France as well as Florian knew Birmingham. 
st wonderful of all, he could speak the language 
ildering and mystifying ease. 
to heah that feller talk French,” breathed Florian 
ully. “Golla! There never was a cullud person 
> language like that. Guess he could show these 
slks somethin’—bet there ain’t ary one of them 
n talk even a word.” 
1 ceased talking to himself. His eyes became 
a single street light which glowed up at him from 
‘escent. His lips quivered and beads of cold per- 
stood out on his colorado-maduro forehead. 
t wiggilin’ tripe,’ he breathed, “I is just about to 
idea!” 
y persons going to Europe—twenty of Birming- 
lored best. And Florian knew that there wasn’t 
knew a single word of French. Not one! Mr. 
leaped to his feet, gestured wildly and emitted 
f triumph. 
dam!” he shouted. ‘‘Ise gwine git me a job as 
er!” 
n split the night, bound for the center of the city. 
jer figure cut a wide path through the gloom. He 
p at the telegraph office. Twenty minutes later 
1 wire to his friend in Knoxville. 


) see you at once imediate. I is wiring twenty 
ash money which you comes to Birmingham with 
re. This is awful important and meens business, 
throw down your dear friend, answer. 

FLORIAN SLAPPEY. 


legram was duly delivered to Mr. Sneed, who hap- 
be temporarily jobless. Heread and rereadit with 
us care. He remembered Florian 
well enough—a fine, well-dressed, 
olored gentleman of unimpeachable 


social standing. And Mr. Sneed had always craved to 
move from Knoxville to Birmingham. 

Still he was doubtful. He inquired timidly whether 
Florian had actually wired twenty dollars, and was almost 
prostrated with surprise to learn that the money was 
waiting for him. 

The twenty dollars decided Ebenezer—just as Florian 
had expected it would. He packed his earthly belongings 
into a suitcase and stepped aboard the southbound 
A. G. S. train. He had no faintest idea why Florian 
Slappey should require his presence in Birmingham, but 
it was obvious that anything which carried with it an ad- 
vance payment of twenty dollars cash was something well 
worth investigating. d 

Florian was at the Terminal Station when the train 
rolled in. He greeted Ebenezer effusively. 

Ebenezer was a very imposing person. He was short 
and stocky and somewhat lighter in hue than Mr. Slappey; 
but while he was not so well groomed there was a certain 
superior poise that delighted Florian. French culture, of 
course. Ebenezer was purposeful and disdainful; Europe 
had done that for him. 

Mr. Sneed expressed a craving to know what had 
prompted the summons. Florian was evasive and mys- 
terious. He conducted Ebenezer to a room at Sis Callie 
Flukers’ highly respectable boarding house for the colored, 
helped him unpack his suitcase and then conducted him to 
Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room and Billiard Parlor, 
where they ate largely. 

From Bud’s they walked toward the forbidding bulk of 
Red Mountain, and for the first time Florian touched 
upon the reason for his emergency call. 

“Ebenezer,” he asked, ‘‘can you still talk French?” 

“Talk French? Goshamighty, Florian! That’s the one 
thing I don’t do nothin’ else but.” 

“TLe’s heah you.” 

Ebenezer started. French phrases and sentences rolled 
from his tongue with incongruous speed. He chattered 
and shrugged and gestured in his best Parisian manner. At 
length Florian halted him. 

“Well fo’ cryin’ out loud!” applauded Mr. Slappey. 
“Just think of anybody bein’ able to talk that foolish that 
fastie 

“Yeh, I speaks French fluidly. But whaffo’ does you 
crave my sassiety in Bumminham?”’ 

Florian grew confidential. He outlined to Ebenezer 
the situation in which he found himself. Midnight was 
going to Europe and prepar- 
ing to leave Mr. Slappey very 
much behind. The reason 


was that there was no vacant job, and nothing which Florian 
could do which someone else, already selected as a member 
of the party, could not do equally well. 

‘An’ Ise got to go, Ebenezer. Does they leave me in 
Bumminham, Ise plumb ruint.” 

“Yeh, I know. But if they won’t take you, an’ you 
ain’t got no money to pay yo’ own way Y 

‘Tse gwine make ’em take me an’ pay my espenses.”’ 

“As which?” 

“Interpreter!” 

“Ah?” 

“Interpreter. They got to have somebody along to 
’splain to them what the Frenchmens says an’ visa versy.” 

“But man! You can’t talk French.” 

“Tse gwine learn how.” Florian nudged his companion. 
““Tha’s whaffo’ I brung you down heah. You is gwine 
teach me—an’ git well paid fo’ same.” 

Ebenezer frowned. ‘“‘When does you-all depaht fum 
Bumminham?”’ 

“Bout seventeen days fum now.” 

“Hah!” Ebenezer’s laugh was very short and very dry. 
“You can’t learn no French in seventeen days.”’ 

“T got to. I an’ you is gwine study together twenty-six 
hours ev’y day. Ise got to get so that I can speak the 
language as easy as you.” 

““Can’t be done!” 

“They ain’t no sech of a word as can’t in my lexington. 
What you got to do is to teach me a lot which I can speak 
fast. Awful fast.’’ Florian lowered his voice. “You gits 
good pay fo’ this, Brother Sneed. An’ does you crave to 
remain pummanent in Bumminham, I gits you a good job 
befo’ I leave fo’ Europe. Is you on?” 

Ebenezer’s hand came out. “I is on, Brother Slappey. 
But it ain’t no use.” 

That afternoon Florian and his friend went on ashopping 
expedition. ‘First they visited a phonograph store and 
bought several records which professed to teach the 
language. Then they purchased an instruction book on 
the cover of which was the modest statement that by a 
careful perusal of its contents the French language could 
be mastered in two weeks. 

And that night the first lesson was attacked. Florian 
was exceedingly pleased with his progress. He learned a 
few words and the pronunciation thereof. But in the days 

(Continued on Page 46) 


For Ten Minutes a Verbal Battie Was Waged Amid Wild Gesticulation, Parisian Shrugs and Enormous Indifference to the Spellbound Audience 
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HEN one sails for 
Alaska it is with 
the fixed idea that 


he is headed for the Far 
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North, whichis true enough | 
provided he travels suffi- 
ciently far in a northerly 
direction; but though part 
of Alaska is very far north 
indeed, its extent is such 
that southernmost Alaska 
is but little north of Seattle. 
Also, its east-by-west di- 
mensions are approxi- 
mately equal to the dis- 
tance between Seattle and 
New York. The eastern 
boundary of Alaska is 
farther west than San Fran- 
cisco; so Alaska, in addi- 
tion to being our Far North 
is also our very Far West— 
as far west of San Francisco 
as that city is far west of 
New York. 

The chain of the Aleutian 
Islands, in continuation of 
the Alaska Peninsula, ex- 
tends westward to within a 
few miles of the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula of Asia; 
the Seward Peninsula is 
separated from Siberia by 
Bering Strait, less than fifty 
miles across at the narrow- 
est point, while Point Bar- 
row thrusts itself far up 
into the Arctic Ocean. 


Alaska, so to speak, 
sprawls all over the map. 
Including her islands and 
her tidal inlets to high-water mark, she has some 26,000 
miles of coast line. Again including the islands and her 
coastal irregularities, it might be stated that Alaska is 
bounded on oneside by Canadaand on the other thirty-three 
sides by fish; for the fisheries of Alaska are tremendous. 
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Where the King Salmon is King 


gL Ee summer visitor is afforded an opportunity to com- 
prehend something of the magnitude of the Alaskan fish- 
eries. The boat ties up at some cannery to load a few 
thousand cases of canned salmon, then proceeds to another 
lonely bay to duplicate the performance, or perhaps to 
dock at a clam cannery, a herring saltery or a cod-salting 
station, or to take on a few tons of frozen halibut. Shrimp 
or crab meat may form a part of the outbound cargo. The 
harbors are crowded with small fishing craft. The promi- 
nent points jutting forth from mainland or islands are 
adorned with fish traps that extend hundreds of feet out 
into the sea. Perhaps the traveler 

may pass one of these as a lifting crew 
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An Alaskan Salmon Cannery 


salmon so purchased will average close to five pounds. In 
the case of the king salmon, however, the canneries of 
Southeastern Alaska purchase them by the pound from the 
trollers. 

During my stay there the prices ranged from twelve to 
fourteen cents a pound. Thus a troller may realize more 
from the landing of a single king salmon of good size as his 
sole catch of the day than the sum reaped by a gill netter 
who makes a catch of half a hundred red salmon, or hump- 
backs. This apparent discrepancy, the difference between 
five cents a fish and a price per. pound that may net the 
troller as high as five dollars for a single fish, is occa- 
sioned by the fact that some canneries slice thin cross sec- 
tions from the king salmon, packing a single steak in a flat 
oval can. This product brings a very high price on the 


markets. 


A certain amount of king salmon is kippered, a deli- 
cious food that retails in the outside market at prices that 
range up to a dollar a pound. A part of the king-salmon 


visits it and spills hundreds or even et ay 
thousands of writhing salmon into a 
waiting scow. Out in the open water, 
halibut boats may be seen spreading 
their gear or a cod-fishing schooner 
hovering on the horizon. 

On my first trip through Southeast- 
ern Alaska the snow extended clear 
down to the water line as our ship 
nosed through the far-famed Inside 
Passage, the narrow tide-driven lanes 
of water between seeming almost 
black by contrast, a scenic effect of 
far greater magnificence than that 
which greets the eye of the later tray- 
eler; but the fisheries were not yet 
operating. Later, however, I returned 
to gas-boat through these waters for 
a month when the fishing was on in full 
swing. The fish traps were manned. 
Power boats and native canoes were 
busily engaged in trolling for king 
salmon. 

These fish are the giants of the 
salmon tribe, ranging up to eighty 
pounds in weight. The canneries that 
buy their salmon from individual fish- 
ermen usually furnish the boats, gill 
nets and other gear, and pay from 
three to five cents a fish, and the 


Delivering Fish at a Cannery in Alaska 
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Jed the catch into their boat. They thoroughly 
| guards on several occasions, including several 
‘with Swan Swanson, on whose boat I wandered 
‘those waters last summer. 

on one occasion had fired a dozen shots through 
at without shooting at the men themselves. They 
{his fire briskly, but his shelter behind some rocks 
impregnable and he ordered them to leave or his 
tg would be at the men themselves. They left the 
1 took to their boat, still firing at 
s that sheltered Swan as they de- 


‘one such unsuccessful raid they 
{ to the vicinity in a spirit of re- 
1, ran in close to the boat of a lift- 
-that was tied up to a trap for the 
, which a dozen men were sleep- 
| fred a number of shots through 
nately without hitting any of the 
ers. The Alaskan authorities ina 
ne stamped out the worst of this 
for Alaska is essentially a law- 
country. 
yreturn to Seward, the red-salmon 
oninfullforce. Mr. Ellsworth, 
ska Fish Commissioner, took me 
reek averaging less than a dozen 
yidth. Its course was obstructed 
ap from which the salmon were 
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ig beds. 
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nhad dipped 1300 that day, appar- 
ithout diminishing the numbers. There had been 
mately 33,000 salmon dipped over the trap so far 
the season. 
rout, following the salmon to prey upon eggs and 
removed from the trap and killed. It was esti- 
hat more than ten tons of trout had been taken on 
all creek in three years. 


Last Relics of Asia in America 
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AtRight—A Salmon Trap 
in Western Alaska 


Below—Purse Seining in 

Southeast Alaska. The 

Canneries That Buy From 

Individual Fishermen 

Usually Furnish the 

Boats, Gill Nets and 
Other Gear 


coin of Chinese origin of a dynasty existing 1600 years ago, 
indicating the presence of stray Asiatics in Alaska at a very 
early date. 

At another time I watched humpback salmon coming 
in from the sea and darting up the mouth of a small creek, 
wriggling over bars and shallows, resting for a while in 
deeper stretches, then heading on upstream. This fish de- 
velops a pronounced hump on its back after entering fresh 
water to spawn. 

It is a strange provision of Nature that drives the 
salmon to come in from the sea, seek unerringly its own 
birthplace, and ascend the stream, battering itself in pass- 
ing over rocky bars and rapids and in leaping falls, to de- 
posit its spawn and die. There is some argument to the 
effect that the king salmon and the silver salmon do not 
die after spawning but live to return once more to the sea. 
Some spawned-out fish may be carried back to salt water, 
but they die nevertheless. The Bureau of Fisheries has de- 
termined that the silvers and kings die after spawning as 
certainly as do the others. 

Late in the fall I accompanied a party up the Kasilof 
River to Tustumena Lake. The river itself and all the 
streams that flowed into the lake were littered with dead 


Beach Seining for Salmon, at Karluk, Kodiak Island, Alaska 
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salmon. Little groups of salmon, perhaps 
a few hundred, were still banked up at the 
mouth of these little creeks and in sloughs. 
They were an unhealthy-looking lot, some 
having turned to a deep red that gave 
them a boiled appearance, many with 
large black or greenish patches, their jaws 
elongated and hooked at the tips, lending 
astarved and wolfish air. Thousands were 
expiring round the shores of the lake, 
floundering in weak, aimless circles. The 
course of each tiny creek was befouled by tens of thou- 
sands of dead salmon. It has been determined recently 
that the young salmon feed largely upon the fragments of 
this refuse, thus finding life through the flesh of their pro- 
genitors. Working on this theory, the hatchery at Seward 
has fed millions of fry upon pulverized canned salmon with 
gratifying results during the past year. 


Steering the Starr in Uncharted Seas 


SAILED from Seward for the westward when the fishing 

season was atits height. The only regular communication 
to the westward is by means of the steamer Starr, the mail 
boat that makes a monthly trip to the Kodiak-Afognak 
Islands, Alaskan Peninsula points, the Shumagins, the 
Aleutians and round into Bering Sea. The Starr is a small 
boat, the single wedge-shaped table in the dining room 
having seating capacity for but eleven people. The boat 
was packed, necessitating three relays at each meal, and 
even that would not have sufficed save for the number of 
passengers too indisposed to attend meals. For the size of 
the Starr is conducive to erratic pitching and rolling, and 
the waters through which she travels are dirty waters to 
navigate, subject 
to high tides and 
terrific tide rips, 
sudden swooping 
storms and dense 
fogs, rugged, ir- 
regular coast lines 
studded with hun- 
dreds of islands 
and thousands of 
jagged reefs and 
rocks, and all of it 
imperfectly 
charted. Captain 
Johansen, how- 
ever, is a real navi- 
gator and hastray- 
ersed these waters 
since the 80’s. 

Mark Twain re- 
lates that a lady 
tourist remarked 
to the pilot of a 
Mississippi River 
boat that she sup- 
posed he knew 
every snag in the 
river, to which he 
replied, “‘No, but 
I know where they 
aunt 

Captain Johan- 
sen knows where 
the rocks are not, 
but also where 
they are, for in 
times of dense fog 
he navigates by 

(Continued on 

Page 95) 
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The room was still so much his, so overfull of the 
valuable things he had loved and which by reason of 
their exuberant profusion had become vulgar. Too much 
gilt, too many hangings, 
too much of everything. 
Elena knew she ought to 
have weeded them out. 
She knew how Roger 
chafed under their re- 
minder. The moment he 
came into the house he 
seemed to stiffen, to 
withdraw from her, the 
innate fineness in him, 
the almost boyish ro- 
manticism, shrinking 
distastefully from the 
dead man’sshadow. But 
she had done nothing. 
She hadn’t even gone 
away, as everybody rec- 
ommended. She hadn’t 
been strong enough; or 
perhaps it was true, as 
Roger said, with his ten- 
der mockery, that she 
was a coward. At any 
rate she had stayed on, 
listless yet curious, like 
someone waiting for a 
great event to happen. 
The great event, of 
course, would be their 
marriage. Then every- 
thing would be changed. 
Roger would see to that. 
Her heart grew warm 
toward him. She held 
out her small white 
hand. 

“Roger, you’ve been 
so perfect.” 

He kissed her hand 
and held it fast between 
his own. 

“T’ve tried to behave 
decently, Elena.” 

“T know. It’s been 
unforgettable.” 

“Ts that all you have 
to say?” 

‘“What is it you 
want?” 

*“An answer —some- 
thing definite. I’ve 
waited a year now. I 
am not thinking of those 
other years.”” His pres- 
sure on her hand tight- 
ened. “‘Don’t abuse my 
patience, dear. I’ve 
never tried to rush you 
off your feet. Don’t 
make me think it isn’t 
wise to be scrupulous 
with a woman.” 

She flushed faintly. 
She wondered if he knew 
how the reproach hurt. 
Fremont had swept her 
off her feet, and she had 
yielded. This honorable 
man, who had never by word or deed tempted her from 
her course—she had tormented with her indecisions, her 
absurd weakness. And yet she loved him. She had 
loved him from the moment his passionate sympathy and 
understanding had torn the last shred of her illusion from 
her married life. She had loved him most that day of 
farewell, when in a few minutes of tormented silence be- 
tween them everything had been admitted. It had been 
in this room. 

She could see him now, standing by the window in his 
favorite attitude, his arms folded, his fine and manly bear- 
ing intensified by the relentlessness of his purpose. He had 
just told her that he was leaving Europe for some time— 
years, perhaps—and had spoken with a light, almost 
humorous gratitude of their friendship. But she had seen 
through him, and she had not answered. She hadn’t had 
the courage to play up and make it easy for him. She had 
let the silence grow until it had become more eloquent, 
more disastrous than the wildest admission of their love. 


[ts atmosphere of the place constrained them both. 


I. A. R. Wylie 
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Alind Suddenly She Felt Forward, Bruising Her Face on the Chill, Hard Pile of Precious Stones, and Weeping Bitterly 


She had begun to ery quietly—it had been dusk, so he 
could ignore her tears—and he had taken her hand and 
kissed it with the significant tenderness of a man pledging 
himself for all his life. Then he had gone. 

Elena could hear now the quiet closing of the door. It 
had sounded as final as the closing down of a coffin. Ey- 
erything was over. She remembered the momentary 
revolt, the sudden devastating hatred that had flared up 
in her. Yes, for one second, as vivid as a flash of lightning, 
she had wished Fremont dead—had seen herself free and 
in the arms of the man who was going out of her life for- 
ever. 

Oh, it had been less than a second! Honor and shame 
had overwhelmed her, and then a wave of tenderness 
and gratitude that wiped out Roger Owen and Fremont 
Levier alike as the sea wipes out a child’s sand figures. 
They were both as nothing to her coming motherhood. 
She had dried her eyes. And for ten years the thought of 
the lover who had gone into exile for her sake stirred only 


a faint romantic interest. Even the gift of his } 
the nation—gallant and splendid gesture thougl ¢ 
hadn’t really reached anything deeper than hert, 
vanity. But years later, in her loneliness, sh’ 
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her starved hy, 
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tle girl grew up \ 
hundreds of ye: 

“So people think. I knew better. Some 
stronger than reason sent me in search of her. A 
I saw her I knew.”’ 

“‘T knew too.” 

“Knew that I loved you?” 

“Knew that you were the man I’d been waitir! 
my life. It broke my heart.” 

He nodded. ‘I think I know the very momei 
were as pale as death. I didn’t understand. I thu 
was because of the picture—because of someth 
Fremont had done. Then when you fainted I se? 
understand absolutely. Perhaps Fremont knew 1) 
tore you out of my arms. He was like a tiger.” 

“He knew that he couldn’t deceive me any mo 
for me it was more than that. It was as thougle 
thing I had ever dreamed of had come true.” —_ | 

He bent toward her, his fiery eyes half closed. | 

“Oughtn’t you to tell me those dreams? Yo! 
I’ve got to live up to them.” 


. 
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e reached beyond them already. And yet they 
antastic, the dreams of a romantic child. Sir 
yas not nearly wonderful enough.” 

it died out of his face. He said coldly, ‘‘So you 
remont Levier.” 

,eruel, Roger.” 

y. It’s cruel to me that you should have ever 
‘ohim. It makes me cruel to you.” 

iave the right. But you don’t know what my 
en. If you did you would understand how easily 
was might be deceived.” 

ye about her, Elena. You’ve never told me. I 
now, to understand.” 

nter’s twilight had crept about them as they 
awing a veil over Fremont Levier’s possessions 
Fremont Levier himself. He seemed to have 
‘o have let go his hold on their very memory. 
er had grown freer, more at ease. He built up 
,d sat forward with his strong, deeply lined face 
glow, smiling a grave intentness. She looked at 
entedly, gratefully. Now that he no longer held 
she felt happier. They were just friends. And 
o tired. 

es wandered to the dimly shining clock on the 
ee. It was French and ornate. It didn’t go with 
else in the room. But Fremont had bought it 
ie knew its value and the owner didn’t. Poor 
mont, with his passion for values that didn’t 
tter and to whom nothing mattered any more! 
clock, Roger. In afew minutes you'll have to go. 
hildren’s time.’ 

1em stay up an extra half hour. And even then— 
in the party? Haven’t I a share in them now?” 
yurse. They love you. You're Dick’s favorite 


then, you see, you can’t get rid of me so easily.” 
tched out his hand. She knew that he wanted to 
to him, that he wanted her to understand and 
e his feeling for Fremont Levier’s children—and 
he world would she have let him know her un- 
le, unjustifiable flash of resentment. It was as 


though Fremont Levier were in the room, helpless and 
silent, a poor denied ghost, insulted by their warm, living 
love for each other. » Something chivalrous in her had 
risen to shield him. She withdrew her hand quickly. 
But he was very patient and understanding. 

“Dearest, don’t tell me anything. You don’t need to. 
T had no right to taunt you like that. You were a child. 
You didn’t know what you were doing. He cheated you.” 

“‘Hush!” she pleaded. “He is dead, Roger.” 

“A cheat’s a cheat,’’ he answered with his stern hon- 
esty, “dead or alive.” 

xI 

CHEAT. No, she couldn’t defend him against that, 

for it was the truth. And the strange, bewildering 
thing about it all was that she had always known, right 
from the beginning, that it was the truth. Her knowledge 
of his unscrupulousness dated from the moment when she 
had seen him bribe her uncle’s servant—meanly, treacher- 
ously, like any petty, dishonest tradesman. She had wit- 
nessed and understood the incident quite clearly, and yet 
she had put it away from her, hidden it somewhere where 
she couldn’t see it. It was like an unsinkable object held 
down at the bottom of her conscience by some powerful 
magnetic force that had gradually released its hold. And 
then quietly, inevitably, it had come floating to the surface. 

She had been so in love with him. That was the real 
explanation. He had looked so handsome, so brilliantly 
alive, the only really living thing in that dead and decay- 
ing house. He was unlike all the other men she had ever 
met—her uncle’s profligate friends who had treated her 
with ironic indifference, or the cold businesslike dealers 
who had bowed vaguely to her with vacant eyes. And 
far back in her father and mother’s lifetime there had 
been no men at all. They had been too poor to mix with 
their own kind, too alien in spirit to mix with their eco- 
nomic equals. 

““We were so poor,” she said, gazing into the firelight. 
“You see, my uncle never forgave my mother for marrying 
my father, and my father didn’t know how to make 
money. He didn’t care. He was just a dreamer. I’m 
afraid dreaming is a family complaint, Roger.” 
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“All women dream. It makes them hard to deal with, 
especially for men like myself, Elena. Their dreams blind 
them, knock ordinary judgment to pieces.”’ 


She nodded. “I hadn’t any judgment. I hadn’t any 
standards. I just fell in love—headlong. He was the 
first man.” 


“You should have waited.” 

“For whom—for what?” 

“Ror the man you should have married’’—he smiled 
charmingly—‘“‘for me.” 

“T thought you had come,” she murmured. ‘I deceived 
myself.” 

That was it. She had deceived herself. With Fremont’s 
face and bearing, his gallant and fiery temper, it had been 
easy. When other men had come to the house she had 
trembled secretly and hope had lifted a pale, eager face 
to whisper, “Is it he? Is it he?” But he had never come 
and hope had almost died. And then suddenly, in a mo- 
ment, it had happened. A stranger had swung round on 
his heel, facing her, and hope had blazed up—not hope 
any more, but certainty, splendid and shining. His bribery 
of old Andrew was swept under. He was the deliverer, 
the hero, the perfect lover. He had to be. 

“Yes, people deceive themselves, Roger. They cheat 
themselves, you know.” 

“Perhaps,” he admitted. 

Their conversation had become broken, desultory. It 
was wonderful the way he listened with such quiet under- 
standing. Even in the long pauses in which she plunged 
into her own thoughts, he gave no sign of impatience; and 
he was a man of action and direct thinking who might 
have been irked by her woman’s deviousness. 

She had dreaded giving her uncle’s message, asking this 
stranger to stay the night. The thought of one more in- 
different witness to her helplessness under Ravendale’s 
satire had seemed more than she could bear. But as Levier 
stood there devouring her with his white-hot admiration 
the twenty-four hours had become too short for all they 
had to say to each other. Oh, if it were not long enough! 
If he had not understood! 

(Continued on Page 104) 


““‘piease Go,’’ She Said Between Her Teeth. 


“*7 Can’t Bear It. I Love You, and—and You Make Me Sick’? 


-— 
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The Farm Problem of Great Britain 


HE three pressing problems in Great Britain are the 

maintenance of export trade, the subsidy of the coal 
industry and the state of agriculture. Before the war, 
something like ten per cent of the cultivated areas of the 
United Kingdom was agriculturally occupied by their 
owners; at present not more than twenty-five per cent of 
the land is occupied and owned by farmers, in our sense of 
the term. The remainder of the land is under landlords. 
It has always been the function of British farm landlords to 
provide their tenants with capital and credit. Agriculture 
in England has never possessed, in the real sense, an 
agricultural bank, a farm-loan system or, indeed, any kind 
of comprehensive agricultural-credit system. 

Before the war, the landlords of England, as a class, 
were possessed of generous means. They drew incomes 
from investments in manufactures, banking and shipping 
at home and abroad. Owning an estate was the occupa- 
tion of a gentleman and yielded a type of living that was 
socially regarded as highly desirable; under these circum- 
stances the estates were not expected to pay their way 
in an accounting sense. Since the war, these landlords have 
been deprived of incomes that previously accrued to them 
as a class; they have suffered heavy losses and they are 
living under very heavy taxes. Under these circumstances 
landlords have found it impossible to continue to maintain 
the credit requirements of agriculture, and British farming 
today is definitely suffering from undercapitalization. 
Not only have tenants been cramped in their operations 
through lack of capital and credit but landlords have felt 
themselves compelled to allow the economic pressure of 
the competitive-wage system to fall on the agricultural 
workers, which has provoked a widespread reaction. Ina 
word, at present the landlord, the tenant and the laborer 
are all suffering from lack of capital, high taxes and reduc- 
tion of income. 

England imports between 300,000,000 and 350,000,000 
pounds sterling of food a year that agriculturally could be 
grown in the United Kingdom. It has been grown abroad 
in the past and paid for with manufactured goods or with 
the invisible items in the balance of trade, because this 
type of international division of labor was remunerative 
to the country as a whole. With agriculture in distress, it 


is now urged that as large a portion of this volume of im- 
port as possible ought to be raised at home, and raised at 
home on a higher price level, this being urged in the inter- 
est of agriculture and also as an indirect alleviation of the 
distress in export trade. 
the United Kingdom and in the Empire who regard the 
historic relations of agriculture and industry in the mother 
country as sound are yet inclined to favor such develop- 
ment of agriculture as will make this the expression of 
ownership of small farms, as against the semifeudal system 
represented in the estates of landlords. Something in the 
nature of state action in the direction of parcellation of 
land was attempted under the Small Holdings Act, passed 
a few years ago. This, however, has largely failed, and a far- 
fetched scheme of nationalization has now been launched 
under the leadership of Lloyd George. 

The general theory is that landlords are to go and the 
state shall take over possession of the land, in effect, for 
the purpose of gradually transferring ownership to small 
cultivators. Just as our Government offered public land 
to individual farmers under the Homestead Act, so the 
Liberal land policy contemplates the taking over of large 
landlord holdings by the state, under compensation, these 
to be parceled out under a sort of modified Homestead Act. 

The crux of the problem lies in the method of compen- 
sation and in the procedure by which the value of the land 
is to be determined. Apparently the landlords are per- 
fectly willing to sell at their price. If this price were based 
upon farming returns according to a technical accounting, 
including no social value for the estate, the compensation 
would be regarded by landlords as so small as to be con- 
fiscatory. On the other hand, since the state is to resell 
the land to farmers who cannot be expected to pay more 
for it than it is worth as a capital investment, if terms are 
set approaching the value views of landlords a terrific 
budgetary loss will result. There is obviously a wide gap 
between the social valuation of land and the earnings or 
economic capacity of land in Great Britain. It is a com- 
mon statement that good British land is paying only two 
per cent on what it is supposed to be worth. At a corre- 
sponding valuation of the principal sum, tenants cannot 
be expected to desire to become owners, nor does the state 
wish to cover the difference by subsidy. The country can- 
not expect to convert a wage-earning peasantry into a 
land-owning peasantry except with the prospect of making 
the latter more remunerative than the former, an achieve- 
ment hardly to be anticipated if the social value of land is 
to be the basis of appraisal. Not only does the nation face 
the possibility of direct subsidy to nationalization of the 
land but the method of payment also involves state aid, 
since it is clear that the purchase of land could be carried 
through only on the basis of annuities extending over a 
number of years, entailing an extensive and specialized 
system of agricultural credits. 

There are many points of similarity between the British 
problems of nationalization of coal mines and nationaliza- 
tion of the land. Both mining and farming are apparently 
relatively inefficient. The inefficiency of the coal mines is 
revealed in the world market in competition with mines 
that produce coal at lower costs. The inefficiency of agri- 
culture is reflected on the home market in competition 
with food staples that are imported from countries where 
they are produced at lower costs. The types of ownership 
of coal lands and farm lands in Great Britain are both, ina 
sense, vestiges of feudalism. In each the capital losses of 
the war have brought about a situation that may be fairly 
described as a social impasse. Leaving the Labor Party 
and the Conservatives to wrangle over the coal problem, 
the resuscitation of the Liberal Party is being attempted 
through the medium of the solution of the land problem. 


Sound vs. Socialistic Taxation 


OW that considerable time has passed since the fren- 

zied figuring so closely associated with March fif- 
teenth it is possible to estimate in calmness of spirit the 
progress in fiscal soundness which the Revenue Act of 1926 
represents as compared with one or two earlier measures. 
As the war recedes in time and memory it is only natural 
that Federal taxes should decline. To ascribe the entire 
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E only in the longest lifetime do we come under 

head of poetry—when we are very young and 

. we have grown very old. 

yd is the earliest form of poetry. Men begat it 

sh before they knew the rhythm of mere words. 

d is the happy young formula of faith and sim- 

0 qualities essential to poetry. They are more 

fus than any other offspring is of its parents. 

no premonitions, as other young animals have, 

itions under which they are to live. We, being 
fears and anxieties, cannot impart to them even 
t of fear. On the contrary, they have a sort of 
confidence in life never justified by the facts. 
orn somewhere beyond us, in another conscious- 
celestial habits of the mind. Their vision im- 
flulgence to, whatever they behold. Their eyes 
‘rors of miracles. They are all poets, amazed by 
to see and believe, before they can think. 
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an ordinary mortal who does not rime with his stars. At 
best he becomes a poor old mascot of fame, not personally 
different from the rest of us. Children alone see God 
without knowing it or making a wordy fuss about it. They 
are with no effort the little figures of a great rhythm. But 
when the glory of childhood fades out it leaves us the 
worried, prosaic, grown people of time and chance, bearing 
the world upon our shoulders. It is a fearful experience, 
toward which we strive like fools, and out of which we 
come spent. Whether we have lived-well or unworthily, 
the consequences are the same. } 

The only reward commensurate with the strife and 
weariness we pass through is neither the laurels nor the 
gains we win, but it is the gift of old age, that evening 
time of our years when we may withdraw at last, like a 
poor old secret prayer, and repeat ourselves in the closet 
of obscurity. 

Here begins the prosody of old age, that latter part in the 
grammar of living which has to do with the rhythm of our 
minds after our weakness and simplicities have removed 
us from the dreadful monotony of work, from the rhetoric 
of our big deeds and the dingy prose of our bad ones. The 
weather clears. The winds and tides fall. The noise we 
made in living dies down. We are merely the faint old 
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songs and hymns of the men and women we used to be. 
Nobody catches the tune. They are too busy raising the 
dust with their own affairs; but the light of immortal 
things is brightening about us; our stars come out; we 
behold quietness and peace because we no longer have a 
future to obscure our vision. Angels ascending and de- 
scending. We get our little cloud of witnesses, not by 
sight, but as Saint John did, who received his revelations 
of the seven golden candlesticks and the glories of Heaven 
after he was a blind old man on the Isle of Patmos. We 
no longer belong to the mainlands of mortal life, but we 
have drifted, very old and gray, into the hallowed rim of 
that first consciousness we had as children. The powers of 
childish faith return to us. We begin to believe again the 
things that sensible people never believe. It is easy to 
deceive us. Anybody can do it and everybody does it, be- 
cause once again we walk as little children walk, in a 
trance of the glories of the Lord without knowing where 
they are. The difference is that we do know. 

We cannot suffer, as we once did, the grief and sorrow 
of death and misfortune, because the power to suffer is 
gone, and there isno death. Misfortune is not permanent; 
only something incident to experience in this world, and we 
no longer belong to this world. The animus of piety which 
inspired hatred of sin and sinners has also passed away. 
These scuffling, scrouging grown people in their prime are 
all the same kind of schoolboys, missing their lessons at 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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O Tempora! 


(The Eminent Dean X Says 

That the Crime Wave is 

Temporary, and So Should 
Not Disturb Us) 


Y DEARS, I think 
this wave of crime 
is pestilential, very, 


But great men, so they tell 
me, scorn it, with voice 
and gestures airy; 

They say our inconven- 
dence is only momen- 
tary, 

We should not be dis- 
turbed, because 

The wave is temporary. 


It was a frightful storm at 
sea, ’twas terrible and 
scary, 

A giant wave washed over- 
board Fat Felix and 
Red Larry; 

As they drifted off in the 
freezing foam, Red 
seemed to be right 
merry, 

The joke’s on them, they 
do not know 

This waveistemporary.”’ 


The battle raged, mid SGRAWWETGe eee 
bursting shells stood 
our young Timmy 
Terry, 


But was he kind of pale and scared? Oh, no! Quite the 


contrary! 


He walked amidst the din and smiled, optimistic as Judge 


Gary, 
Shure, Mike, me lad, don’t take it bad, 
’Tis only temporary.” 


Jack worked in a powder mill, the dynamite he’d carry. 
One April day, while filled with dreams, he forgot he should 


be wary. 
Oh, well!”’ says he. 
have to bury, 
But it might be worse, for I know this burst 
Is merely temporary.” 


Al Collector’s Catechism 


. How can one tell a good Windsor chair? 


. If it is in somebody else’s home it is a good one. 


. What is a violin bottle? 


. One that is played to the tune of twenty dollars. 


. What is a pontil mark? 

. This is the same as a dollar mark, only dearer. 
. What do you know about Duncan Phyfe? 

. Too much. 

. What is meant by “in the rough’’? 

. A lovely wreck. 


. What is the best way to get a corner cupboard home? 
. The cheapest way is to buy the dealer’s place and movein. 


“Good Grief, Vil What’s All That Awful 
Racket I Hear? I’ve Been Trying to Nap 
for an Hour and Can't Get a Wink’’ 


“Here’s one young lad they will not 


—F. F. Harbour. 
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Directions for Operating “‘The Little Gem, In: Again:Out:Again.”? Open Rear Prison Door With Pardon, 
Commutation, Drivel, Sentiment, or Any Soft, Dull Instrument. The Figures Begin Moving Automatically 


Q. What does a woman collector mean when she says a 


piece is ‘‘Kmpire’’? 
A. It usually means that somebody else saw it first. 
—McCready Huston. 


Misogynic Note on the Rationale of 
Women’s Dress 
A Rimed Editorial 
UST why do women wear the clothes they wear ? 
Are lips shellacked, 


Cheeks stuccoed and patellas flaunted bare 
Men to attract? 


Or do they—as some cynic ones maintain— 
Do it to vex 

And pierce the hearts with envy’s bitter pain 
Of their own sex ? 


Or do they do it just because they’re sheep? 
Or for that fe- 

Male reason—just because? It’s all too deep 
For ignorant me. 


Not mine to solve a proposition, which 
Since Time began 


Mr and Mrs. Beans 


“I’ve a Great Surprise for You, Beans Dear. 
Our Oldest Daughter is Taking Jazz Yodel: 
ing Lessons from Professor Tomcat 


“T’ve Engaged Him for a Full Term 
and She’s Only Had Three Lessons 


Has been a soy 
troversy ri: 
To curious My 


My only aim’s | 
truth to yo. 

In halting 80) 
No matter why 
way they d| 

They're cock; 

—Baro | 


As it Was; 


“TEAR me! ; 
a mother’ 
remember, wh 
dren were smal|' 
through the. 1; 
whooping cou 
mumps and di) 
thing but a ¥. 
meeting. Oa) 
held in two day 
ting my face lifi] 
lost out on 3] 
bridge, two ma \ 
o’clock tea, a d 
a lecture on si\ 
other, a treasi 
charity bazaar } 
—Mary Dorm 


_SBIwwoon . | 
Final Insti 


HEN over \ 

ghost is fe i 

See that I am decently but elaborately buried, | 

Or rather, interred, 

That being the term preferred. 

Put me into a grand mausoleum | 

Patterned after designs in the Metropolitan Mu) 

Inclosed in a weatherproof stone sarcophagus 

With a Canopic jar containing my heart, indig: i 
and esophagus, 

Along with a ton of junk of all descriptions, 

After the jocular custom of the old Egyptians. 


Yes, fit me out in the garments that eminent clubme \ 
The kind I’ve always sworn I wouldn’t be founc ¢ 
Tuck me away with all my best regalia 

And assorted paraphernalia, 
Not forgetting several jars of jam as alimentary \ 
For my journey to distant fields, whether Avernian’ 


And when, some three thousand years hence, 
Regardless of trouble, danger and expense, 
A scientific expedition from Timbuktu 

Has digged me up with much to-do 

And discussion of my authenticity 

That will get me a lot of publicity, 

I'll be hovering round . 
Enjoying their comments on what they’ve found. | 


They'll find, I trust, a well-preserved silk hat— | 
What in thunder will they make out of that?— 


(Continued on Page 134) 


“Isn't She Wonderful?”) 
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Enjoy the delicious flavor 
yf 32 blended ingredients in this 


The vegetables are the pick of the finest fields 
and gardens in America. 


The beef broth is made from the choice selected 
meat that yields the most invigoration and the 
richest flavor. 


The cereals are the quality you are glad to serve 
on your table—the kind that nourish and 
strengthen. 


Thirty-two different ingredients in Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup! Each “the best that money can 
buy’! 


And all blended with the skill of famous French 
chefs into a soup that is delicious, hearty and 
filling ! 


Oh! how your appetite enjoys it! 


It's CONDENSED! 
- You get twice as much soup! 

1add a can of water to each can of Campbell's. 
you serve twice as much soup as you actu- 
r buy! Don’t forget this about Campbell’s 
en selecting your soup at the grocer's. 


XYOUF. 


"5 ole CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY ale of / 


CAMDEN, NJ, U.S.As 


| = 
AOA 


—_— 


eo 


Rona FOE 
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YRCHESTER was in its summer drowse. 
S The only person in Josephine Harper’s group 
mentioned in the paper Aloysia bought at the 
station was Mrs. Barmaster, who was “personally 
supervising extensive 
changes in the beautiful 
Barmaster country estate, 
Green Trees.” 

Aloysia had left the city 
in triumphal glory. It was 
ghastly to have no one wel- 
come her home but Ada 
McCarthy. 

Ada was full of things 
which had been said. It was 
the general opinion, she in- 
dicated, that it showed how 
Mrs. McCarthy had been 
kept under for years, the way 
she was throwing money 
around now she had it in her 
own hands. So silly, Ada 
thought; anyone who’d 
known poor Jim could tell 
how much he’d ever had to 
say about such things. 

It was also thought that 
Aloysia didn’t do so much 
for the church as she should. 
It was prophesied that she 
wouldn’t have long to wait 
before she found how much 
the friendship of her fine new 
acquaintances meant. Why, 
Mrs. Thomas Slattery, who 
had been on a hospital com- 
mittee with Mrs. Theodore 
Pell, had heard her refer to 
Aloysia as “‘that Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy.” 

Of course Ada didn’t 
know under what circum- 
stances it had been said, but 
Mrs. Slattery just made a 
mouthful out of it. 

The feeling of being hated 
which Ada McCarthy had 
evoked before crowded down 
on Aloysia, but she was fresh and rested. 

“Don’t repeat me any more speeches 
of that sort, please, Ada,’’ she said. ‘I’ve 
heard enough of them to know that if the 
friendship of my new acquaintances, as 
you call them, isn’t worth morethan that 
of those who seem to have regarded 
themselves as my friends, it is of very lit- 
tle value indeed. As for my religion, I spent more than half 
my waking hours in France on my knees in her cathedrals. 
They were a rebirth to my soul. They gave me an insight 
into the beauty and sacredness of our faith which only 
makes me regret the more that there should be such black- 
hearted bitterness among some of her daughters.” 

Ada saw she had gone too far, and tried to recoup by 
emphasis on her own loyalty to Aloysia. 

“You mustn’t estrange yourself from your friends, 
Ada,” Aloysia said. ‘After all, they’re the people with 
whom you choose to associate.”’ 

““Choose’?”’ Ada echoed. ‘Who else do I know?” 

“It’s one of the wonderful things in life,” Aloysia re- 
turned, ‘‘that we can know whoever we want. Love is 
stronger than anything. You can sit in your chair, crippled 
and blind, and if you love strong enough you can have a 
queen on her throne for your friend.” 

It was unadulterated Alma T. Hall, and Aloysia found it 
enchanting on her own lips. Ada McCarthy left, more 
irritated and less sanctimonious than usual. 

In spite of the power of love, however, there was not one 
telephone call or one note for Aloysia during two bleak 
days. 

“T think I’ll telephone Mrs. Barmaster,’’ she said dubi- 
tatively to Fredericka. One could talk over things with 
Fredericka to a certain extent. 

“TI think she ought to telephone you first, or call,” 
Fredericka remembered her St. Agnes training. 

“How should she know I’m back?” 

“Tt’s been in the paper.” 

An expression of someone else’s opinion is helpful be- 
cause it so clarifies one’s own point of view. 

“Mrs. Barmaster is not one who paws over the papers,”’ 
Aloysia informed her daughter. “And Fredericka, my 
darling, you mustn’t be like that. You mustn’t always be 
standing on ceremony. If you’ve got love in your heart 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY ARTHUR 


Nora Said. 


give it out. Don’t wait for your friend to speak first, be- 
cause perhaps she’s waiting for you.” 

By the time she reached the telephone she had con- 
vinced herself that it was a debt of honor she owed her soul 
that she should make the overture. 

“T read that you were back,’’ were Evelyn Barmaster’s 
first words. ‘‘Was Josephine Harper a devil to travel 
with?” 

“Tt’s that I wanted to speak to you about,’’ Aloysia re- 
plied, with a sense of special grace granted her. ‘‘ My dear, 
I don’t think Miss Harper is at all well. When she’s herself 
she’s a saint, but when her fits of depression come on Mf 

“My dear, I’m mad to hear about it. Can you come out 
to luncheon tomorrow? I’ve never been so bored in my 
life as I am staying here.” 

Aloysia went, bearing in her lap, wrapped in rose and 
mauve tissue paper and tied with silver ribbon, a tiny 
handkerchief with a wide border of Mechlin lace. 

“It made me think of you when I saw it in a little shop 
in Paris,” she said. ‘‘I couldn’t resist bringing it. Will 
you forgive me?”’ 

“Tt’s adorable. I simply love it. And now tell me about 
Josephine.” 

“Oh, Ishouldn’t havespoken. I regretted my words to 
you the moment they were out of my mouth.” 

“Don’t be silly.” : 


WILLIAM BROWN 


“But I Do Like 
You, Buddy,” 


“‘She’s been such a friend to me. Soone } 
say a word which would hurt her I’d tear g 
tongue.” 

Evelyn Barmaster’s brow knitted in a fry 
real annoyance. 

“Now you're being ridiculous,” she dei 

“You said too much over the phone to let ij 
there.” 

It was clear that in exchange for her e 
soufiié and creamed sweetbreads Evelyn Baris 


ot, had set her heart on a few raw slices of Jog)) 
Like You aLot, 


I Wish You'd 
Come Around” 


Harper. After all, Aloysia had her whole fui le 
think of. 

“T only spoke because my heart was so 
she said. ‘I had to share my worry with SOF p 
and you love her so much too.” 

“Of course I do. I’m just the person te 
come to. You say at times she’s odd?” 

“There are times,” the gea-blu. 
were unutterably sad, “when she’s | 
person possessed.” | 

“Do you think it can be drugs?” } 5 
Barmaster cried. “I’ve wondered j;, 
before this.” 

“T don’t believe so. But once }j, 
pened to open the door of her room|} 
she didn’t expect me ( 
my dear!” 

When Aloysia left iJ 
Barmaster had prom ¢ 
bring Mr. Barmas 
dine at Aloysia’s the { | 
ing evening, informa! 

“It’s the real peor | 
Mrs. Barmaster to } 
one can turn and bs 
of understanding,” Ay 
told the twins. 


XVIT 


ike IS all very well |: 
tertain informall;|} 
if the informal ent a 
ment turns out toe 
family dinner one isu 
as apt as not to be | 
to family dinner in rp 
Aloysia needed bh 
guests—the right | 
guests—and justas s ¥ 
almost in despair :'t 
problem it was solve » 
call from Mrs, Thn 
Slattery. Mr. Slatte y 
responsible for the ci, 
“And what pleast | 
you think it would gi | 
to have me goandsee r 
Mrs. Slattery had i 
“T’m not high eri 
society for Mrs. Jan) 
McCarthy these day” 
“Whether it give! 
pleasure or not, it bel) 
you to call,” Mr. Sli i 
had answered. 
“Oh, I hate to swallow her airs.” } 
“You call and swallow anything. Estates like that ) 
grow on trees, I can tell you.” | 
Mrs. Slattery alighted at the McCarthy door kn/1 
that she’d get no credit for her martyrdom and n¢0 
cent more allowance. a 
“‘Antiques,”’ she thought, waiting in the drawing- 
“Give me furniture you don’t have to worry about 
you sit down on it.” i 
Aloysia kept her a few minutes before she stroll’ 
although she had nothing more vital to do in them! 
remember some of Mrs. Slattery’s remarks as report | 
Ada McCarthy. 
“Ah, yes, Mrs. Slattery,”’ she greeted her. “And h 
was it you wanted?” 
At the question Mrs. Slattery swallowed some cl 
pride. ‘. 
“T wanted to see you, and how you find yourse 
your travels.” 
“Ah, it was a lovely little jaunt!”’ Aloysia rep 
heard from poor Ada McCarthy that you were 
in it.” 
“Who wouldn’t be?’’ Mrs. Slattery returned, SWé) 
ing some more pride. i 
Aloysia didn’t make any effort to reply. 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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ad Why Hupmobile Six Excels 
Cars Even Higher In Price 


Hupmobile Six superiority is basic. It is conclusive. It does not exclude even cars above 
our price. Herewith are briefly detailed a few of the features—the easy steering, the rigid 
crankshaft, the clear-vision bodies, the filtered oil and gasoline, and the like—which contrib- 
ute to that pre-eminence in performance and economy, and to beauty and safety as well. 


Rigid, No-whip 
Crankshaft— 


Hupmobile Six has a heavy, rigid 
crankshaft—the kind too costly for 
common use. Vibration is eliminated 
in a six by a rigid crankshaft to 
overcome whipping and bending, 
and by a damper to counteract the 
torsional or twisting tendency of a 
revolving crankshaft. 


Machined Combustion 
Chambers— 


Another high-priced practice. Its re- 
sults are uniform compression and 
power impulses, for smooth opera- 
tion; reduced carbon, and easier 
removal of carbon at more infre- 
quent intervals. Hupmobile ingenu- 
ity devised a shape to be machined 
exactly to uniform size. 


No Dirt or Water 
in the Gasoline— 


Every drop of gasoline is filtered 
clear of all dirt, sediment and water. 
The gasoline going into the carbure- 
tor of this car is clean. Another 
highly valuable safeguard. 


Remarkably 
Easy Steering— 


Few cars steer as easily as this. It 
seems as though you only wish to 
turn and the turn is made. Hupmo- 
bile was first to use steering gear 
especially designed for easy control 
with balloon tires. The ball-bearing 
principle of the mechanism keeps 
steering as easy when the weather Is 
cold as when it 1s warm. 


Rigidly-Built Frame, 
Strong Non-weaving— 


The chassis frame is especially strong 
and rigid. Four of the five cross 
members are tubular and of large 
diameter—obviously more costly 
and far more stable. 


Special Vibration 
Damper— 


No vibration damper can do more 
than eliminate the torsional vibra- 
tion already referred to. And without 
a heavy, rigid crankshaft such as 
this engine has, a damper itself means 
little. The Hupmobile Six damper 
is a special and improved design. 


Clean Oil from 
the Oil Filter— 


The Hupmobile Six disposes of dirty 
engine oil by a highly efficient oil 
filter. The oil automatically passes 
through the filter under pressure, and 
is fed to bearings and moving parts 
wholly freed from the dirt, bits of 
carbon and other contamination 
which do actual damage. 


Newest Upholstery 
in Latest Mode— 


Closed car upholstery is a new shade 
of blue-gray, best described as plati- 
num, in a deep pile fabric. Cushions 
are soft and deep, built over springs 
which contribute greatly to comfort. 


Safety in the 
Clear -Vision Bodies— 


Hupmobile bodies have narrow pil- 
lars for clear vision. At the pillars, 
the internal framing is of steel. Else- 
where the framing is of wood. This 
composite construction affords all 
advantages of both steel and wood, 
and eliminates the disadvantages of 
all-steel and all-wood. 


A Gasoline Gauge 
in Front of You— 


You know from your seat the exact 
quantity of gasoline in the tank at 
the rear. The gasoline gauge is on 
the dash in front of you, one of the 
units in a beautifully neat grouping 
of the five instruments. 


MOBILE 


Touring, for five, $1325; Sedan, for five, four-door, $1385. 30 by 5.25 balloon tires, 4-wheel brakes, 


choice of two colors. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus reduced tax 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

“And I wanted to ask when you and the girls could 
come over to dinner with Mr. Slattery and me,” Mrs. 
Slattery said, almost choking with the pride it was neces- 
sary to swallow to get out the words. 

“Oh, my dear, we’re so occupied,” Aloysia told her. 
“The town is quiet, I know, but we’ve our own friends and 
we see them constantly.” 

The capacity of Mrs. Slattery’s throat had already been 
overtaxed. 

“Tndeed?”’ she inquired. 

“T’ve been at Evelyn Barmaster’s all day. She’s doing 
the most delightful things to her place.” 

“And you can’t come at all to my house?” 

“At least I shouldn’t like to make a promise, and then 
find I had to break it.”’ 

“T can remember,’’ Mrs. Slattery enunciated, ‘‘when 
you didn’t find any necessity to break engagements with 
me. You were very proud to get inside my door.” 

“So?” Aloysia said, in one abrupt upward breath, and 
there was nothing of the sea in the steely eyes that fixed 
Mrs. Slattery. “I think one outgrows acquaintanceships, 
don’t you? It is my impression I may be allowed to drop 
mine when I choose.” 

Karly the following morning Mrs. James P. McCarthy 
sent her card in to Mr. Theodore Pell. While she was 
waiting for the typist to return, she gave a smile of imper- 
sonal admiration at young Howard Pell, who was making a 
gesture of reading law for a few hours each day of vacation 
in the office of his unsuccessful second cousin. 

The typist returned and Mrs. McCarthy was shown 
into the office which had been Theodore Pell’s father’s, 
where Theodore Pell sat surrounded by his father’s law 
library—that library which had determined Theodore 
Pell’s vocation, that library which in his younger days had 
seemed to him a great wall shutting him from the career he 
wanted. 

Aloysia stood and looked around her, as though she were 
drinking in a certain mellowness which the place possessed. 

“This is what ve dreamed of,’’ she almost whispered, 
as though she couldn’t keep the words from her lips. ‘It’s 
like coming home to a weary traveler.” 

Poor Mr. Pell was frightfully afraid she was going to at- 
tempt to sell him something, or get him 
to contribute to something, and he 
couldn’t; he simply couldn’t as things 
stood. a 

“Tt is a nice old room, isn’t it?”’ he 
said, because he couldn’t help being 
courtly, and he gestured to the deep, 
worn, leather chair in which his father’s 
clients had sat. “‘Won’t you 
sit down, Mrs. McCarthy?” 

“Can you guess what it is 
I want?” Aloysia asked. 

“Whatever it is, to see you 
here is very pleasant,” Mr. 

Pell replied bravely. 


“You're Enjoying it, My Darlings?" Aloysia Asked. 


“Ah, you’re kind,” Aloysia cried. ‘‘I can tell it by your 
voice.” 

Then she sat and poured forth her identity and her desire. 
It was that Mr. Pell should undertake the management 
of her estate—or hardly the management; she couldn’t 
ask for so much of his time as that, and the money had 
been wisely and safely invested by Mr. McCarthy; but his 
constant advice on technicalities, and so forth, just what 
Mr. Slattery had done for her up till then, and for which 
he’d sent her a bill for eight thousand dollars last year, 
though that wasn’t why she’d left him. She’d left him be- 
cause she couldn’t bear the kind of relationship theirs was. 
He was as hard and impersonal as his brand-new office and 
his brand-new office furniture. 

She needed someone to whom she could go as she would 
have gone to her father, had he lived—her brilliant, im- 
provident father—killed coming home from the hunt when 
he was only twenty-seven, and her mother left with five 
to feed. 

It was the first portrait of that particular father Aloysia 
had done, and perhaps the most brilliant; so impression- 
istic was it, and yet so vivid. 

Theodore Pell sat thinking that Aloysia McCarthy’s ap- 
pearance couldn’t be true, it was so incredibly lucky, just 
as Howard was taking over his own affairs, which, even 
though he hadn’t charged Howard the regular commission 
during his minority, had been the mainstay of the office. 
Theodore Pell hadn’t really known where he would turn 
next, he seemed to have no talent for getting business— 
none. It was a little hard for him not to seem too eager 
while he was listening to Aloysia’s recital, but he accom- 
plished it, just as he would have preserved the most perfect 
manners had he been starving for four or five days in the 
desert and suddenly happened on an oasis full of pic- 
nickers. 

“TI hope I will not be too incongruous as something ap- 
proximating a father,” he said. 

“‘T was right when I said you were kind.” 

The sea-blue eyes blessed him. 

“Things will arrange themselves pleasantly between us, 
Ifeel sure.” He held out his hand. 

Aloysia put hers in it, then she spoke, with a sudden in- 
spiration: 


“Loving It”’ 


i 


| 


M, 
| 


“And to celebrate our association promis 
bring Mrs. Pell to my house to dinner tonig} 
formally. I’m having Mr. and Mrs. Barmaste 
give me such pleasure.”’ 

It was one of those small moments packed y 
psychological drama. Theodore Pell knew his} 
herself on never making a social compromise; |} 
one of his principles never to ask her to mal ( 
knew her attitude toward Mrs. McCarthy, buts 
give this up—he couldn’t; and Mrs. McCarth§ 
about the impersonality of Thomas Slattery s|, 
sumed their full significance. In the last analy 
that he could rely utterly on Amy’s love for hi. 

“We shall be charmed to come,” he said. | 

Aloysia would have liked to add an invita); 
nephew, but that would have been obvious, || 

Already arrangements had been made for th’ 
fect small dinner the markets of Syrchester eo 

Mrs. McCarthy left Mr. Pell’s office knowi 
flying square with which she was to forge her , 
complete. 

XVIII | 
Tee were no lonely home-comings to Syr 
autumn in the little group of which Aloys } 
given a glimpse before her departure with M 
Waiting for the chatelaine there was sure to be | 
flowers so lovely that no one but an Irishwor 
come from France could have chosen and arra} 
and a note of welcome with an invitation, and )} 
a telephone call. 

“Oh, don’t speak of the poor little basket. 5 
forget all your kindness to me last year? If I y‘ 
you all the flowers of all the florists you’d neve ¢ 
what I’m feeling toward you.” 

“‘Isn’t it lovely to find someone so apprecia) 
said of Aloysia a hundred times. “And it’s so 

Meanwhile Aloysia was taking for granted n 
Barmaster nor Mrs. Pell. Evelyn Barmaster y - 
by a narrow corridor leading to a loggia in her | 
she couldn’t get right. A curious, marbleized } 
which Aloysia had bought in France for a simi * 
her own home arrived. Aloysia sent it to Mrs, | 
without a second thought, letting her own con « 

Mrs. Barn} 
tested, and f 
“Well, I'll | 


(Continued | 
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fore than a million 
eople like you 
re driving BUICK 
utomobiles- --@ 
aking possible 


. $1125 


2-pass. Roadster 
Standar 5-pass. Touring : 1150 
4 Six 2-pass. Coupe - - 1195 
5-pass. 2-door Sedan 1195 
1295 


5-pass. 4-door Sedan 


4-pass. Coupe - - 1275 

2-pass. Roadster - $1250 

: Maste 5-pass. Touring : 1295 

Six 5-pass. 2-door Sedan 1395 
5-pass. 4-door Sedan 1495 

| 4-pass. Coupe - - 1795 
7-pass. Sedan - - 1995 

5-pass. Brougham - 1925 

Hl fetees F 6.0. Buick fac- 3-pass. Sport Roadster 1495 


rift aarti — S-pass. Sport Touring 1525 
added. 3-pass. Country Club 1765 


BUICK MOTOR CO., FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES Z Z ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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brewers and wine merchants. Compared with the 
distillers, their claim to survival was at least socio- 
logically arguable, even if somewhat specious. So itis that 
in speaking of beer and wine you’ve got sort of mentally 
to soft pedal in comparison with what you say and think 
about the hard-liquor situation. To be sure, it’s just as 
much against the law to make and sell 4 per cent beer as to 
make and sell denatured whisky; but it’s not nearly so 
much against the stomach. There is an extralegal moral 
turpitude attaching to the man who sells poisonous spirits; 
he commits an assault upon the person as well as a crime 
against the state. 

But the plea in mitigation of the brewers extends to the 
quality of their product, not to their practices. For there 
is a tidy little inland ocean of high-powered beer still being 
made in this country, not furtively and unreachably in 
thousands of underground cutting plants and garages, like 
synthetic liquor, but in 100 or so breweries which can no 
more be camouflaged than can a cathedral, and which op- 
erate about as secretly as a healthy young boiler works. 
Beer means bulk, and bulk does not lend itself to secrecy. 
Speaking of bulk, beer production of the old days ran 
into some impressive totals. America is fast learning to 
think in millions and, occasionally, 
to speak in billions. But it comes 
hard, even to a thirsty-minded cit- 
4 izen to visualize an annual output 
of 2,000,000,000 gallons of beer. 
‘That’s what it was before pro- 
ibition—2,000,000,000 gallons of 
eer ayear; 24,000,000,000 bottles; 
8 000,000,000 
‘flasses of suds— 
ore than a drink a 
for every human 
ng in the country. 
e most bibulous 
gination in the 
irld, helped on by 
hot summer day, would be hard 
t to it to visualize that quan- 


N brever was harder hit by prohibition than the 


y. 

Toturn out those 2,000,000,000 
allons of beer used to keep about 
y 1300 breweries pretty busy. There 
are still some 400 breweries opera- 
ting legitimately, but they are probably less busy; for they 
are making near beer under government license, competing 
both with the unlicensed high-powered breweries and with 
the crooked Nero Needlers of their own class. 


The Stay-at-Home Habits of Beer 


IGHT here is the point to stress the chief difference be- 
tween the brewery game and the hard-liquor game. The 
whisky we buy is not made in distilleries as it was before 
prohibition, or with the same ingredients; it is a synthetic 
concoction made by criminals in any old secret hole in the 
wall. Beer, on the contrary, is necessarily made in large 
plants at fixed and obvious sites. You canset up an alcohol- 
cooking plant overnight; not so with a brewery. 
Furthermore, since prohibition made whisky unlawful, 
the big distilleries had to go out of business or turn to in- 
dustrial alcohol. But prohibition did not make the brew- 
ing of alcoholic beer illegal; it merely made it incumbent 
upon the brewer to remove all but .5 per cent of alcohol 
from his finished product. Therefore the brewery has often 
survived while the distillery has gone to the wall. 
Now, estimates of the volume of high-powered beer are 
much more tricky and unreliable than hard-liquor figures. 
With hard liq- 
uor you at 
least have an 
irreducible 
minimum of 
the known 
10,000,000 
gallons of in- 
dustrial alco- 
hol diverted 
into cut whisky, to which you 
can add anything you like for the 
smuggled stuff and moonshine. 
But with malt liquors it is 
different. If you are a profes- 
sional dry, hailing from the arid 
reaches of the Middle West, 
you'll not likely hear of a bottle 
of beer from one year’s end to 
another; and you’ll point with 
statistical pride to the steady 
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A Tidy Little Ocean 
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is Still Being Made 


decrease in domestic hop consumption—from a high point 
of 44,000,000 pounds in 1913 toa present annual consump- 
tion of only 3,250,000 pounds. 

If, on the other hand, you are a professional wet, or, let 
us say, one of the straddling damps who are rooting for the 
twilight zone of beer and light wines—if you are one of 
these, and if you happen to live in a brewery region, you’ll 
honestly believe that all the high-powered beer in the 
world may be had for the asking. And you won’t be far 
wrong—for your region. 

The answer is that the distribution of beer is spotty and 
uneven compared with that of spirits; for it is axiomatic 
that the higher the alcoholic content the further will any 
liquor travel in illicit safety. Beer usually finds its last 
resting place within a few hundred miles of its source, 
whereas Belgian alcohol may often turn up on a Kansas 
farm. What most drinkers want, most of the time, is an 
intoxicant, not an alcoholic beverage. 

Since, therefore, the demand for malt brews is less in- 
sistent than the craving for alcohol, and since its transpor- 
tation is far more difficult, it follows that there is a lot of 
beer in some places and no beer at all in a lot of other places. 

Figures on brewery seizures—199 since prohibition—are 
little more than indicative at best, because the amount of 
4 per cent that gets by outbulks the confiscated any num- 
ber of hundred-fold you may care to name. Yes, it’s sheer 
guesswork, even for the Government, to estimate the beer 
actually consumed. Statisticians can tabulate the seized 
liquor to a spoonful, and chemists can determine the char- 
acter and effects of poisons in the various classes of drink, 
but no human agency can measure the actual volume of a 
commodity when both the production and the consump- 
tion of that commodity are secret. 

Near-beer figures are easy, of course; but they don’t 
amount to much except as a mournful badge of courage to 
that handful of fine old-time brewers who are observing the 
law and trying to popularize a cereal beverage in the face 
of illicit competition. 

The annual reported production of near beer is 165,000,- 
000 gallons; how much of this is actually marketed, and 
how much is needled before reaching the public, nobody 
knows. But of that, hereafter. 

As for the breweries themselves, we still have with us 
1016; this represents a shrinkage of only about 300 since 
the Volstead Act—a pretty robust survival after all. Some 


> of them are actil 
time, and all of ,, 
active some of t!| 

Three hund\ 
seventy-four 01. 
1000 are licens 
facturers of cer| 
ages, ostensibly) 
in the decoroup 
tion of that celebrated . 5 
which a thirsty nation so y 
awaits. They make }|] 
which they are allowed ti 
dealcoholize it, which ¢\ 
do, and then they put | 
market; occasionally tl; 
uct achieves new alcoho: 
ter it leaves their innoce; 
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The Near-Beer Git 


Ree these decorous () 
izersrepresent only ¢ » 
third of the active brey> 
other two-thirds are the 9 
eries which have no peri 
which operate whene 
choose or whenever they | 
Let us look at the kt 
Of the 1126 potential ) 
sites—so called for som) 
historical reason—567, 
cent, are located in the \ 
Pennsylvania, New Yor! }\ 
sin and Ohio—and in tl} 
But why, it is in order to ask, don 
Government close up the unlicensed } 
when it must be obvious that if they ¢ 
anything at all they are making illegal ¢ 
why don’t they make them take out pe ji 
see to it that near beer is really made |. 
the Government can’t compel a brewi t 
out a permit, why do any of them do ’ 
To all these questions the answers 
simple and quite inadequate. The 1}, 
wrestling with the hard-liquor problen 
in naive weariness, to the relatively i 
brewers and ordained that anyone who wanted ) 
near beer by making high-powered and dealeoh z 
must take out a permit and submit to governmai i 
tion. But the law did not provide that each a| 
former brewery must take out a permit; for it wa)! 
assumed—and still is—that many of the old brewer 5 
be converted into malted-milk or yeast factor \ 
storage warehouses or ice-cream plants, and tha} 
they would not come under the Volstead: Act at . 
that splendid fiction still obtains, sometimes in th 
a beer smell that saturates a whole neighborhood. } 
process near beer smells about the same as 5 
Aroma alone isn’t evidence, and a beer-laden bre» 
sustain a search warrant when a wet judge has fill 
on the inalienable right of the free-born Americz'c 
to break his own laws in his own way. | 
The result is that the near-beer plants, which « 
least inspection, get the most, and the real-l» 
arrested-fermentation plants, which need a lot o1 
tion, get none at all. If the brewer claims arree 
mentation he is not a dealcoholizer of a cereal ¥ 
and he need not take out a license or submit to ine 
So he locks his gates, and, secure behind his hig’! 
and barbed wire, the brewer makes a little near & 
a lot of real beer, which last he sneaks out when/ 
sneaking is 
good; though 
everyone in 
the county, 
from politician 
to policeman 
to prohibition 
agent and back 
again, knows 
exactly what 
is going on 
and precisely 
why it can’t be proved. It 
seems incredible that such 
great industries, employing 
hundreds of men, should be 
able to produce and market 
carload lots of unlawful beer 
without detection. But it is 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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ontinued from Page 42) 
ne every day by breweries the 
yver. Occasionally, indeed, they 
itand fined, or enjoined, or pad- 
ind less occasionally the owners 
to prison. But still the beer 
rrily on and out and over the 
ountryside. 
otleg breweries have two things 
hem, as we have seen—the bulk 
roduct and the necessity of more 
en manufacture. But they have 
ings in their favor. First, they 
jore tepid public opinion, aug- 
ny the tacit support of the beer 
.damps. Second, they have an 
ent law which is more hole than 
t. Third, they do not have to cope with the Cus- 
| the Coast Guard which capture part of their in- 
:—if you had to smuggle hops there would be far 
. and lastly, they have an espionage and corrup- 
em which compares favorably with the organiza- 
the great international liquor rings themselves. 
gh-powered brewers have large property rights in 
| obvious buildings—wherein they differ radically 
ir bootlegger brethren. To. operate these great 
ss clandestinely requires both organization and 
m. It is possible to conceive of bootleg liquor 
d distributed without the knowledge of any of the 
ies, but—to state the thing restrainedly—the con- 
peration of an unlawful brewery necessarily pre- 
bribery and corruption somewhere along the line. 
ch in general. Now for the operating detail of a 
brewery. We'll assume an average amount of po- 
d police connivance, an average percentage of dis- 
ops, prohibition agents and railroad men and an 
dampish apathy on the part of the judicial and 
ing machinery. 
+ the gang together, slip a fat bunch of grands to 
der of the bootleg bar, and let him incorporate us 
ure Ice Water and Bottling Corporation. Then we 
defunct-brewery site, hire a brew master, join the 
ve trust, and we are ready to go. All we need now 
spools of barbed wire and a bunch of trustworthy 
s to guard the plant itself—the protective associa- 
es care of all the outside espionage and tipping-off. 
: are going to operate wildcat, which is to say with- 
permit at all, we’ve already made our shipping 
ments, 


Storming the Beer Baron’s Castle 


| back to the brewery to open up, but working only 
é days that have been allotted to us. First of all we 
; a few barrels of near beer to be left ostentatiously 
acking room, which is the place where the barrels 
d. After this courteous concession to Volsteadian 
ies, we open up in earnest with high-powered. As 
the beer is barreled, it is rushed from the racking 
o the trucks, the guerrilla screen is thrown out to 
e neighborhood and the trucks themselves are dis- 
, usually on a carefully disarranged schedule. 

ye can escape even the commonplace risk of letting 
ecks be seen leaving the building; that is, if we are 
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WyVvore 


The Commercial Wineries Have Decreased, 


What Most Drinkers 
Want, Most of the 
Time, is an Intoxi« 
Not an Alico 
holic Beverage 


cant, 


rich enough and ingenious enough. Like a certain concern, 
we can load the trucks in our own subcellar, drive them 
through a tunnel in the hills, and have them emerge from 
a garage set against the side of asmall mountain at a most 
convincing distance away from any brewery at all. 

But this tunnel business, which was due to the accident 
of genius and geography, is not open to most of us. For 
ourselves, being an average brewery, we use only average 
precautions. If we have a tower, which seems to be as in- 
evitable on a brewery as a steeple on a church, we prob- 
ably install a red flash light to warn our incoming empties 
against the presence of suspicious characters. In this case 
the motorcycle patrol of the protective association will have 
telephoned in to us from miles away, or they will have 
flashed the signal from push buttons set into tele- 
graph poles by the roadside. 

Even should the Federal officers make a dash by 
automobile, they are unlikely to get very close with- 
out our knowing it. For if they get by the outly- 
ing pickets and mounted patrols, if they penetrate 
all the defenses, if they arrive at the very gates of 
the brewery armed with search warrants, those gates 
will be closed, and the high, unscalable, barbed- 
wire-topped fences will stand them off—stand them 
off for a time at least, while our gangster gunmen 
argue and bully and fight them, if need be. 

But if we are operating pure wildcat, with any con- 
siderable amount of H. P. in our vats and with no 
dealcoholizing license, things are going to go badly 
with us unless our money man is on hand with a very 
real roll of very real money—in which case 
he may offer a young fortune for a few hours’ 
delay—in one case it was $300,000—to switch 
the captured samples from real beer to near 
beer. The agent’s salary was $1860 a year. 
He turned down the $300,000 and brought 
in the brewery. Yes, things are going to go 


(lea 
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badly with us if an honest agent once gets inside, if we are 
wildcatting and if we have our vats full. We can delay 
things long enough to dump a few barrels of beer, but it 
takes many hours to empty the great vats. 

Therefore, although we may be pretty well intrenched 
politically and although we are physically impregnable 
to anything short of search warrants plus machine guns, 
nevertheless we like to operate as unobtrusively as possi- 
ble. Our men come and go to work through passages to 
other buildings, sometimes even through tunnels under the 
street. The windows are barred and shaded, and we try 
to avoid having smoke issue from the chimneys except at 
night. The whole place looks deserted and dead, though 
it may be running full blast. The wildcat brewery is a 
feudal castle at bay. But when they do get caught, they 
are more likely to stay caught than their trickier brethren, 
the cereal-beverage makers. 

The cereal-beverage cheaters rely less on strong-arm 
methods and more on headwork. They operate under 
government license as dealcoholizers. This means that 
they are allowed to make real beer, but they 
must boil the alcohol out of it before it leaves 
the brewery. Now there are certain tempera- 
ments, not wholly confined to criminal circles 
perhaps, to whom it is something of a sacrilege 
to treat beer in this way. Whatever the 
reason, there seem to be brew masters who 
become absent-minded when the dealcoholiz- 
ing time comes around, with the result that 
the racking arms and hose swing from the 
high-powered tanks direct to the barrels. 


Too Near Beer 


FA GOVERNMENT inspector happens in 

during one of these amnesia periods, there 
is alot of explaining todo. That is why they always leave 
a few barrels of unmistakable .5 per cent lying around. 
The near-beer maker doesn’t expect an unexpected in- 
spector any more than does the wildcatter—he, too, ex- 
pects to be tipped off. But he’s got to let the inspector in. 
He can’t put up a guerrilla fight or make a long delay. If 
he’s been filling barrels from his real-beer vats, he’s got to 
dump those barrels pronto, run the H. P. out of the hoses 
and switch them over to his dealcoholized vats—and all 
before the inquisitive inspector has time to get to the rack- 
ing room and grabasample. Many an agent has walked 
into a racking room with the floor wet with real beer, but 
not a drop of anything in filling hose or racking machine 
or barrel except the devitalized .5 per cent. 

The point is that a licensed dealcoholizer has a per- 
fect right to make real beer; in fact he has to make 
real beer before he can make near beer. But he has no 

right to put real beer in shipping 

barrels, or to have it in any part 

of the barrel-filling apparatus. 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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mamels 


There’s a lot of 
satisfaction in painting 
your car with Effecto 


When you paint your car with 
Effecto Auto Enamel, you get not 
only satisfaction and pleasure, but 
also profit, as you add $50 or $100 
to its selling or trading value. 

It is easy to use Effecto, as it flows 
on so smoothly, without runs, laps 
It dries in 24 hours, 
leaving a tough, lustrous finish that 


or brush marks. 


withstands rain, snow, sleet, mud, 
hot sun and boiling water from the 
radiator. 

Do not confuse Effecto with 
paints, waxes and polishes — it is 
the original automobile enamel, not 
to be compared with common hard- 
working enamels. Get the original 
and genuine. 

Effecto is made in eight attractive 
enamel colors, Finishing (clear var- 
nish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 
Obtainable, in all size cans, from 
paint, hardware and accessory deal- 
ers everywhere. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 


Senda dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


Pratr & Lampert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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that followed, Mr. Slappey commenced to 
see that the task he had undertaken was 
of greater proportions than he thought. 
One week after the first lesson Florian raised 
a harried countenance to his perspiring 
instructor. 

“This French language,” 
‘‘ain’t got no sense.”’ 

“How come not?” 

“oT ain’t reasomble. Where at they git 
the sense of ev’ything bein’ mens and 
wimmins? You says my hand is a lady. 
Now you know dawg-gone good an’ well 
my hand is a gentleman.” 

“Not in France it ain’t.”’ 

‘““My hand ain’t gwine change just ’cause 
I goes to France, is it? If it’s a man hand 
heah it’s a man hand there. An’ besides, 
’*tain’t neither he nor she. It’s it. An’ I 
says that we ought to make up a word fo’ 
Thea! 

Ebenezer pondered the problem. ‘ Tain’t 
such a bad idea, Florian. Then us don’t 
have to bother so much ’bout what sex 
words is. ’Course it ain’t good French.” 

“’Tain’t how good my French is, 
Brother Sneed—it’s how much I learns.” 

“Well, le’s us git busy. ’Cause if we 
don’t you ain’t gwine learn nothin’—an’ 


he announced, 


| | you’ll mos’ likely forgit that.” 


The adoption of a neuter pronoun helped 


| Florian considerably, but even yet he en- 


countered terrific obstacles. When ten 
days had passed he threw down his book 
in disgust. 

“It just ain’t no use, Ebenezer. French 
never was meant fo’ no cullud folks.” 

“Shuh! Florian—look at me.” 

“Lookin’ at you don’t git me nowhere. 
Besides, you lived in France most th’ee 
years.” 

“You is learnin’ pretty good.” 

“Yah! An’ what does I learn?” Florian 
paced the room furiously. “‘I can ast ‘Has 
he met his niece in the street?’ An’ I can 
say ‘The hawss of the officer is at the door 
of the church.’ Where at does it git me? 
They ain’t one single niece goin’ with us an’ 
the only officer we takes is Orifice Latimer, 
an’ was I ever to tell him that his hawss 
was at the door he’d die of bein’ scared. 

‘Also, a heap of good it does me to learn 
‘What is the price of this inkstand?’ and 
‘IT have not seen that lady’s handwritin’.’ 
Why don’t you learn me sensible things? 
This ain’t gittin’ me nowhere.” 

Ebenezer was somewhat peeved. 
got to start at the bottom.” 

“Yeh! But you don’t have to dig a hole 
so’s the bottom is way farther down.” 

“Ain’t I tol’ you, you coul’n’t learn 
French in two weeks?” 

Florian shook his head. “‘There ain’t but 
one thing fo’ me to do then.”’ 

“Give up the job?” 

“Give up nothin’. Reckon you ain’t 
feemiliar with Mistuh Florian Slappey. 
I got to learn lots of French in the next 
couple days. Now, wait a minute! I know 
just what you is gwine say. You is fixin’ 
to ’splain that it ain’t possible. An’ you 
would be right, ’ceptin’ that you has been 
makin’ a mistake.” 

Florian leaned his hands on the other’s 
shoulders and gazed deep into his eyes. 

“Ebenezer, I ’preciate ev’ything what 
you has been doin’ fo’ me, an’ I ain’t sayin’ 
that you ain’t got plenty sense. But you 
has been wastin’ time. Instead of teachin’ 
me French, you has been learnin’ me what 
French means.” 

“But Florian, you got to know ——’ 

“T ain’t got to know nothin’ but how to 
speak it.” 

“But does I just teach you words, you 
won’t know what you is sayin’.”’ 

“‘An’ neither will anybody else on the 
Midnight lot, will they? It’ll sound good, 
won’t it? When you utters a whole lot of 
them language, do I know what you says? 
I sholy does not. Does I know is you 
right or wrong? No, suh! But yousays lots 
of words an’ you says ’em fast an’ I gits the 
idea that you is right. Does you foller me?”’ 


YOU 


’ 


(Continued from Page 29) 


The ghost of a smile decorated Mr. 
Sneed’s lips. 

“You mean all I should do is teach you 
sentences in French which you don’t care 
what they mean?” 

“Uh-huh. But I got to say ’em fast.” 

“‘An’ you figgers that Orifice Latimer an’ 
the others ain’t gwine know that you don’t 
know nothin’?” 

“Tizackly! Is you willin’?” 

“Man, tha’s easy! I reckon I can put 
words in yo’ haid as easy as they can be 
put on a phonygraph record.” 

And thereupon study started in earnest. 
Subject matter ceased to be of importance; 
masculine and feminine nouns lost their 
terrors. Florian labored for style and speed 
and he acquired both with amazing rapid- 
ity. By the following night he could rattle 
French phrases as well as his instructor. 

“Tha’s it, Florian! You is goin’ good. 
But git it faster. An’ move them shoulders. 
Now lemme heah you!” 

“N’étes vous pas malade non mais je suis 
fatigué avez vous jen’ ai pas un verre d’eau our 
mamsell comprenez vous s’il vous plait ue 

“Gimme action, Florian! You is slowin’ 
up. Us got to have speed.” 

Mr. Slappey accelerated. “‘Donnez moi 
Vécriture les hommes sont grands je suis tu 
es il est nous sommes vous étes elles sont——”’ 

“Faster! An’ louder!” 

‘Je ne suis pas ils ne sont pas sommes 
nous out madame merci voulez vous s’il vous 
plait sont-elles une tasse de café a 

“Move them shoulders!” 

“Te facteur apporte une lettre voulez vous 
s’il vous plait messiew’ gare du Nordjen’ai pas 
pourquot avez vous parlé n’ont-ils pas trouvés 
nous hommes nesspah avez de la biére?’’ 

“Bravo!” Ebenezer applauded loudly. 
“Florian, you gits better an’ better. Almost 
yousounds like you is makin’ sense. But yet 
you ain’t got enough speed. Tha’s what im- 
presses ’em. Let them words come out like 
you was crazy to git rid of ’em. Now, start 
over.” 

Florian tensed his muscles. He puckered 
his brow and started again: 

“N’étes vous pas non mais je suis 

Two days later Messrs. Florian Slappey 
and Ebenezer Sneed visited the lot of The 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. Those 
of the employes not working were consult- 
ing steamship folders and tour catalogues. 
There was an air of impatient’ expectancy 
and of sheer good humor. 

Near the stage, where Eddie Fizz was 
shooting a few retakes on the latest Glori- 
ous Watts picture, stood President Orifice 
R. Latimer and Director J. Cesar Clump. 
They were engaged in deep and earnest 
conversation, and toward their vicinity 
Florian steered his friend. 

They stopped within earshot of the two 
officials, and at a signal from Florian, Mr. 
Sneed fired a volley of French questions 
concerning the motion-picture industry. 
The staccato phrases fell upon the ears of 
Orifice Latimer, and that gentleman turned 
quickly to see what manner of colored 
man this was to exude foreign words so 
freely. 

But before Orifice had recovered from 
his amazement he received the surprise of 
his life. Without looking at his president, 
without the turn of a hair, but with many 
expressive shrugs and shivers, Mr. Florian 
Slappey, of Birmingham, Alabama, re- 
sponded in French which was casual, easy, 
rapid, impressive and senseless. Ebenezer 
listened attentively, then bobbed his head 
in affirmation. He spoke again in French 
and Florian interrupted to tell him that 
the horses of the officers were at the door of 
the church, s’il vous plait. Mr. Sneed took 
his cue, and for ten minutes a verbal battle 
was waged amid wild gesticulation, Pari- 
sian shrugs and enormous indifference to 
the spellbound audience. 

Eventually Florian and Ebenezer ceased 
their wild argument in French. Florian 
had splattered forth a mass of French 
phrases and sentences utterly disconnected 


” 


and meaningless, but they had sou ¢ 
wonderful as Ebenezer’s speedy ay ; 
matic speech. | 

President Orifice R. Latimer moj 
ward dazedly. He was pop-eyed, | 

“Florian,” he hazarded, “what p 
foolishment was you-all speechifyi? 

“French,” returned Mr, Slapp, 
guidly. “My friend heah prefe: 
language.”’ He performed the honors! 
tuh Sneed, meet President Latimer | P 
dent Latimer, this is Ebenezer Sn¢| 
Knoxville an’ Paris.” 

Orifice shook hands limply, “ Goll, 
you-all does spill them words! Ws 
they mean?”’ 

“Florian was ’splainin’ to me so F 
*bout the movin’-pitcher business, 4 
he got into an argument.” 

“Man! You sounded like you war 
fight.” 

“Ain’t it the truth? French does |; 
sound thataway when you ain't a i 
pert like Mistuh Slappey hea! 

“Florian,” accused Latimer, “yo a 
tol’ me you could talk French. » 

“‘Shuh, Orifice—I don’t go "roun« | 
time boastin’ ’bout what I ean do, | 
don’t talk French usual. It’s only 
somebody who can parlez vous com) 
that I turns loose. Now Mistuh Sr 
lived in France two yeahs after the \ 
he ’preciates how Frenchmens 01) 
talk 

“T know. But cullud folks don’ 
nachel talkin’ thataway.” 

Florian shrugged. ‘You is gwit j 
all kinds of folks talkin’ such when \ 
to Europe.” 

He bowed and walked off with his i 
Orifice and J. Cesar stared after th. 

“Well, I’ll be everlastin’ly blow. 
Think of Florian knowin’ French! | 
like that feller knows ev’ything,” 

Orifice was worried. ‘Does ey 
over where we is goin’ talk thatawa |’ 

“Uh-huh. Some of them talk) 
But they say that if you undt 
French, you gits along pretty go: : 
where.” 

“Dawg-gone! 
think.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Slappey and hi? 
were convulsed with mirth. 

“Hot ziggity dam! Ebenezer, it | t 
worked.”’ 

“Ain’t you tootin’? That man? 
you is the best French talker in the’? 

“Well, I ain’t so bad.” Then he fi/: 
“What was I sayin’?” 

“Nothin’—an’ lots of it. 
sayin’ it fast an’ tha’s all what coun 

That night Florian took another § 
He learned to drip more meaningles:’ 
and sentences. And the following nj 
he visited the lot again with his frie}. 

Orifice was watching for their | 
Mr. Latimer had put in a long 5 
of thought during the preceding ii 
This language business was son 
which had not previously occurred ‘| 
There was vast need for an interpret 
the company. Orifice knew that the) ' 
indeed be strangers in a strange: le 
There would be multitudinous busi 
rangements to be made, rates to ’ 
ranged, transportation from point t\) 
to be purchased. He was thinkir 
cisely along the lines that Florian \d 
tended. 

The pair sauntered by the exi1 


That kind of ma 


But y! 


F 


building. Florian waved an ins(2 
hand. | 

“Bon joor, Monsieur Latimer 
greeted. 


“Lo, Florian. Howdy, M Mistuh se 
“Merci, Monsieur Presidente.” 
“Uh-huh.” Orifice joined them art 
strolled toward the set where Cesar li 
was busy directing Welford Potts. 
News of Florian’s latest display hab 
bruited about the lot and instantly «” 
crowd ganged about Mr. Slappey # 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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In quality, economy and convenience, Tao 
Tea is supreme. Blended from tasty bud 
leaves off the plants of the finest gardens of 
Ceylon, India and Java. There is no simpler, 
more uniform or more sanitary method of | 
making iced tea than the Tao Tea Ball Way. 


Fill teapot with cold water 
(not ice-water). 


In 3 to 4 hours the tea will 
be ready to serve. 


Drop in one ball for each 
four cups of water. 


Add a dash of lemon, pow- 
dered sugar, and a chip of 
ice to frost it— 


And you will have the most 
delicious iced tea you ever 
tasted. 


Put on lid and let teapot 
stand (not in ice-box). 


No Bor.inc WATER ! 


TAO TEA COMPANY, Inc. 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
stranger. For several minutes they con- 
versed idly in English, and then quite 
suddenly, unexpectedly and impressively, 
Ebenezer fired a question at Florian in 
French. 

Florian smiled and shrugged. 

“Quel est cet homme,” he responded. 

“Ah-h-h, monsieur,”’ protested Mr. 
Sneed, and proceeded to lay down a terrific 
barrage. 

Florian listened indifferently. Once he 
interrupted to remark that he had not re- 
ceived a parcel by the post, but he had re- 
ceived two letters from Paris s’il vous plait, 
and when Ebenezer appeared to resent 
this Florian whirled on President Latimer. 

“ Ain’t Iright, Orifice?’ heasked harshly. 

“’Bout what, Florian?” 

“What I was tellin’ him ’bout the cor- 
reck way of makin’ pitchers?” 

“T don’t know, Brother Slappey. What 
you was sayin’ sounded like French to me.” 

“Oh!”? The monosyllable was withering. 
“T disremembered that you don’t under- 
stan’ French.” 

It was a crushing, impressive blow. Ori- 
fice was too dazed to be other than humble. 

“There’s so many words,’ he confided, 
“an’ they say so little.” 

All afternoon Florian and Ebenezer cir- 
culated about the lot. Once Orifice cor- 
nered Mr. Sneed alone. 

“Does Florian honest speak French 
good?” : 

“Man! He’s one of the goodest speakers 
I ever has heard.” 

““An’ you knows enough to know is he 
right?” 

“Shuh! President Latimer, I lived in 
France th’ee yeahs.”’ 

“An’ you’d know was Florian mis- 
speakin’?”’ 

“Sholy I would. They ain’t nothin’ 
"bout France an’ French I don’t know.” 

“T see.”” Orifice walked off thoughtfully 
and Ebenezer gleefully sought out Florian 
to report the interview. Mr. Slappey was 
exultant. 

“Tt’s workin’,” he raved. ‘Man alive! 
I guess I does somethin’ mo’ with my 
brains than just have headaches. Ise gwine 
git me that job—an’ I ain’t gwine ask fo’ it 
neither. Orifice is gwine come to me. Eben- 
ezer, you has done noble—an’ you gits a 
bonus the minute I signs up with these 
folks. Ise tellin’ you.” 

The following day Florian and his friend 
were very Frenchily in evidence. A frenzy 
pervaded the lot. The last negatives had 
been completed. Midnight was in the throes 
of shutting down in preparation for a five 
months’ absence. But wherever Florian 
went he was followed by a gaping and ad- 
miring crowd. Mastery of the French lan- 
guage was a considerable accomplishment 
at the moment, and those who were prepar- 
ing to depart for Europe made it quite plain 
that they considered Florian a most re- 
markable person. 

At four o’clock that afternoon President 
Orifice R. Latimer came to the door of his 
office and beckoned to Florian and his 
friend. They sauntered toward the presi- 
dential sanctum, jabbering furiously. Flo- 
rian was vastly excited; instinct told him 
that the great moment of his triumph had 
arrived. 

“Just keep a-talkin’, Ebenezer. An’ lis- 
ten at me like I was really sayin’ some- 
thin’. Ise gwine have this fat ol’ buzzard 
eatin’ out of my hand.” 


J. Cesar Clump was in the office and also - 


Lawyer Evans Chew. Their faces were set 
and stern and determined. They glanced 
at Florian and Ebenezer and then at Orifice 
Latimer. That gentleman cleared his 
throat, fiddled with a cigar—and spoke. 

““Mistuh Sneed,”’ he questioned, gazing 
straight into the eyes of the gentleman 
from Knoxville and Paris, ‘‘you know, of 
course, that us is preparin’ to exodust fo’ 
Europe. Is it yo’ honest opinion that we 
need to carry with us an interpreter?” 

Ebenezer smiled and nodded. 

“Oui!” he answered. 

Florian frowned and kicked his friend. 


BAO TEA BALLS 


“Where at you git that ‘we’ stuff?” 


“That means ‘yes,’’’ whispered Ebene- 
zer. He returned Orifice’s stare. ‘An in- 
terpreter is the most val’able thing you-all 
should have. In fack, you coul’n’t git along 
nohow without one.” 

“T see.’”’? Latimer was thoughtful. “‘We 
has been doin’ a heap of cogitatin’ ’bout 
this proposition, Mistuh Sneed, an’ we 
agrees with you. Therefore, I rises to ask 
whether you will accept the position of in- 
terpreter an’ sail fo’ Europe with us?” 

The heavens cracked and dropped on the 
head of Mr. Florian Slappey. He stood rig- 
idly, eyes popping, jaw sagging. Then the 
room whirled before his eyes and he clutched 
a chair for support. 

He couldn’t believe that his ears had not 
betrayed him. Was it possible that the in- 
terpreter’s job was being offered to Eben- 
ezer Sneed? As from a great distance he 
heard the startled question of the Knoxville 
gentleman. 

“You mean me?”’ queried Ebenezer. 

“Uh-huh. You.” 

“B-b-b-but Hs 

“You has lived in France an’ you 
speaks French elegant. Us needs an expert 
an’ eae ~ 1} 

Mr. Ebenezer Sneed was beginning to 
get his bearings. After all, he had done his 
part more than adequately. He had taught 
well and acted superbly. And he very much 
craved to see France again. 

Here was unparalleled luck; a gift which 
benign gods were tossing into his lap, and: 
though he felt excruciatingly sorry for Mr. 
Slappey, he was of no mind to spurn this 
glittering opportunity. 

“Does you accept, or don’t you?” in- 
quired the president. 

“T accepts!” 

“Oh, Lawsy!” Florian sank weakly into 
the chair. His thoughts were chaotic. His 
head wabbled; his eyes were glassy. ‘‘Ori- 
fice, is you gwine take this man all the way 
to Europe with you?”’ 

“cc Yeh.” 

Florian clasped his forehead and lurched 
from the room. He seated himself in the 
sunlight and stared at nothing. 

Here indeed was disaster beside which 
every other catastrophe in the history of 
the world was as nothing. He had spent 
much money and invested quantities of 
effort—for this. Ebenezer Sneed was go- 
ing—and with him, Florian’s last chance. 

How long Florian sat there he never 
knew. But eventually the door opened and 
Ebenezer emerged. 

It was not the same Mr. Sneed who had 
entered as the friend of Mr. Slappey. It 
was a prideful and strutty person, exuding 
prominence. Florian laid a hand on his arm. 

“Ebenezer,” he groaned, “you ain’t 
really gwine to accept, is you?”’ 

“Why, suttinly,’ retorted Mr. Sneed 
bleakly. “I kinder craves a job like this.” 

‘But you is doin’ me dirt!”’ 

“T ain’t doin’ nobody dirt.’”’ Ebenezer 
was very positive. “I come to Bumminham 
an’ done ev’ything you ast me. An’ I has 
played fair. I could of tol’ President Lati- 
mer. that you don’t know no French.” 

“You coul’n’t.” 

“How come not?” 

“Cause you tol’ him I knew it. An’ was 
you to tell him now that you was untrue, 
he woul’n’t know could you speak French 
yo’se’f.” 

“Tha’s right.”” Ebenezer nodded slowly. 
“T ain’t gwine give you away, Florian. 
An’ Ise sorry you ain’t gwine with us.” 

Florian was angry. The man before him 
had been metamorphosed. He was insult- 
ing and overbearing. His manner was that 
of a well-fed chicken toward a lowly worm. 
He spoke as from a superior height. 

“You is kind of enthusiastic about yo’- 
se’f, ain’t you, Ebenezer?”’ 

“Oh, I has knowed wuss fellers than 
me.”’ Mr. Sneed toyed with the buttons on 
his vest. ‘There ain’t many pursons could 
of come in fum Knoxville a couple of weeks 
ago an’ stepped right into a job of goin’ to 
Europe. I figure Ise gwine be ve’y val’able 
to this company in mo’ ways than speakin’ 
the language. I can he’p ’em make pitch- 
ers an’ ——”’ 


“Ow!” Florian danced up aul 
“You is just like ev’ybody else, (_ 
ll’ luck an’ you right away bite ip 
that scratches you.” 

‘Monsieur Slappey! Kin’ly regi; 
se’f. I don’t crave to stan’ heah ;) 
to traducements fum such as yo 
member of Midnight Pictures 
tion, Inc., I invites you to keep ; 
shut.” { 

Florian ceased. His eyes turn! 
and he stared into the eyes of his, 4 
friend. His gaze was level and t 
gently hostile. f 

“Tse movin’ away fum heah, J 
Sneed, an’ Ise doin’ it quick, "caus i 
mains in yo’ vicinity just one miny | 
you is gwine happen to a terrible 
an’ I don’t crave to go to jail { 
nothin’.”’ 

Florian whirled and moved ma | 
away. He was bitter against Bh. 
not for accepting the position, buf 
suming lordly and superior airs, \\ ; 
was strutting around like he oy) 
place. And he had dared to becon | 
cilious toward Florian. Mr. Slapp)| 
himself lying in the very middl 
slough of despond. 

“No matter how terrible is th 
which happens to me,” he mourne ‘ 
always gits worse.” 

Just now it appeared that the | 
depths had been plumbed. It | 
enough to have been left behind inj 
place, but then to have engineere)) 
nificent coup and to have had it wk 
reverse English was almost mc 
Florian could bear. | 

And Ebenezer was patronizi) 
Sneering at him! 

Perhaps it was that Mr. Snee 
had taken undue advantage of t)|; 
tion, perhaps his conscience was | 
some. The fact remained that he i 
relish Florian’s society and theref<) 
himself decidedly unpleasant toy \ 
prostrated Mr. Slappey. | 

Florian was desperate and game F 
fused to abandon hope, even at i 
date when everyone was in a fury | 
ing. He gloomed about the sit 
Birmingham, a figure of solitary r 
choly. | 

But the day before the departu |c 
company for New York, Mr. 3 
swung onto the lot. He was fat 
garbed in pale gray and he jauntily 
light malacca cane. His hat was it 
rakish angle and he wore a ehr} 
mum in his buttonhole. J. Czxsa\) 
smiled a greeting. Cesar was D 
Florian and hated to see him lefip 
mingham. 

‘Lookin’ good this mawnin’, I 

“Ise feelin’ good too.” 

“Got any money?”’ 

“Nope. But I overflows with art 

Florian walked into the private f 
President Orifice R. Latimer. \ 
mer tensed himself for an unpleasai 
but there was no unpleasantness fch 
ing. Florian chatted lightly of i 
topics, presented Orifice with a i 
panetela and stated frankly that h» 
him the trip to Europe. 

“Tse sorry I can’t take you alor 
ian; awful sorry, but ——” 

“Tha’s all right, Orifice. If yi 


"you can’t, an’ they ain’t no use tw 


tables on spilt milk.” 
“You sholy is a good spoht.” | 
“T tries to be. An’ I ain’t got notp 
the best feelin’s fo’ ev’ybody. Eve 
ezer Sneed.” 
Latimer felt guilty. It would ha} 
better had Florian been resentful. 
“‘We had to take Mistuh Sneed. 
“Sholy you did. I just hopes hi 
out all right.” 
“‘What you mean, ‘makes out’? 
“With his French.” _ 
Orifice frowned. “I don’t git " 
you is drivin’, Florian.” 
“I ain’t drivin’ at nothin’. IV} 
sayin’ that I hopes Ebenezer gits a 
right when he gits to Europe.” 
(Continued on Page vg 


(Continued from Page 48) 
rian Slappey, what does you mean? 
benezer talk French good?”’ 
lah. He does fine—most of the time. 
rse he gits twisted, but I don’t 
tha’s gwine cost you much trouble.” 
ippey grinned genially. “It would 
Ly; though, if he was to buy some- 
‘you in France ar when it was de- 
it turned out to be somethin’ else.” 
w could that be?”’ 
in’t likely to happen. Mistuh Sneed 
od sort an’ he means well. Most 
,e’s aimin’ to do some studyin’ on 
guage. But he suttinly does git his 
mixed up.” 
ee was perturbed. ‘“‘Golla! I ain’t 
to take no interpreter along which 
yen know the words. I never would 
ight ——”’ 
‘alka all right. But if you knowed 
” *bout French you’d understan’ 
ost of what he says is foolishment. 
ance” —Florian enumerated on his 
—‘*he calls a hat a chapeau. I has 
him a dozen times. Now you know 
t my ’splainin’ that a chapeau is the 
of a French nobleman. An’ always 
iks of a hawss as a cheval when you 
rood an’ well it’s a looking-glass.”’ 
a’s right. I has heard of cheval 
” 


3. 

?a church!” Florian laughed good- 
diy. ‘‘What you reckon he calls a 
9 

nat?” 

lise!” 

yy 

-huh. Posolutely. Of course you 
that a église is what an Eskimo lives 
’ you has heard of porte, ain’t you?” 
h. It’s a kind of wine.” 

oly—an’ Ebenezer says it’s a door. 
s the kind of mistakes he always 
_ Of course, me bein’ such a good 
ger, I git what at he is drivin’, but 
ances are them Frenchmens won’t.”’ 


ident Latimer paced the room. “‘IfI 


” 


od you was right, Florian 
hat?” 

| take you with us instead of Mistuh 
” 


1a’s easy found out—an’ you don’t 
o mention my name.”’ 

ow?” 

| write out a list of words an’ I’ll write 
that Ebenezer will call each one of 
Like for instance I’ll put—‘ church— 
’ That means when you asts him 
is a church, he’ll say église. An’ 
| prove to you that what I says is 


ELEGANT MULES 


or two months, and most of us didn’t 
have enough money to buy the cheap 


en we first got there, even Dan 
xd to be broke. As nobody had any 
y, there was no crap games going on, 
‘is main source of income was cut off. 
t about seven o’clock in the evening 
r fourth day in town, Dan came into 
illet where me and Henry and a bird 
i Charlie Hiner lived. 
got money,” he said. 

_and have a little party.” 
we all tracked down to the Gasthaus, 
Dan bought two big bottles of the 
; Wine they had. It was swell stuff. 
when he paid for it, he showed us a 
f five hundred marks. In them days a 
- was worth almost as much as a franc, 
1 franc was about fifteen cents. 

oly Moses,” said Henry, ‘‘you got a 
a young fortune. Where did it come 


“Let’s go 


it Dan didn’t seem to want to tell. 
talked about everything else, but 
ta word about where he got his cash. 
@sat around and drank the wine and 
ome little cakes they brought us, and 
the first pleasant evening we had spent 
long, long time. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Do it!” Orifice was all for immediate 
action. ‘‘You write out that list an’ I gits 
Ebenezer.” 

Twenty minutes later Florian completed 
his task. It had been a tortuous job and 
had required every particle of Florian’s 
limited vocabulary. Then Mr. Slappey 
vanished. 

Orifice arranged the list on his desk so 
that he could refer to it without his visitor 
suspecting what was happening. Ebenezer 
answered the summons jauntily. Latimer 
bade him be seated. 

“T wishes to know how good you under- 
stan’s French words, Brother Sneed, befo’ 
us signs the formal contrack. So I asks you 
a few words in English an’ see can you give 
me the correck French word for same.” 

“Fine! I can conwince you positive that 
I knows ’em all.” 


“Good. What is the French word fo’ 
church?” 

“‘Hglise,’’ came the prompt answer. 

““Hawss?” 

“Cheval.” 


Latimer was annoyed. The man seemed 
utterly ignorant of the French language 
and blandly unconscious of his ignorance. 

e Hat?” 

“Chapeau.” 

Doontut 

Porte? 

Orifice’s annoyance was turning into 
anger. Why, he had been within an ace of 
employing this impostor as interpreter, and 
leaving behind the cultured Mr. Slappey. 
He glanced again at Florian’s labored list. 

“‘House?”’ 

“Maison.” 

“Books?” 

“Livres.” 

The president of Midnight was almost 
overcome with anger. His voice snapped 
harshly across the room. 

“‘T asks you just one mo’, Mistuh Sneed. 
Just one. What is the French word fo’ 
father?” 

“‘ Pére,’”’ came the instant response. 

Its effect on Latimer was electric. 
“Pair?” he shouted in a frenzy. ‘‘’Zif I 
don’t know what a pair is. Git out of heah! 
Git out! Ise finished an’ done with you. 
You is an impostor an’ a fake!”’ 

‘““B-b-b-but, President Latimer, all them 
answers was right.” 

“Yah! Tha’s what you says, but you 
don’t know nothin’. Ise s’prised at yo’ 
nerve. Git out befo’ I lights on you an’ 
messes you all over this clean office. Git!” 

Orifice’s massive figure started forward 
in a frenzy of belligerence, and Ebenezer 
beat a hasty and discreet retreat. 


(Continued from Page 23) 


The next day there was great excitement 
and enough rumors and gossip to keep 
everybody talking all through breakfast. 
It seems that the two big mules that had 
pulled the kitchen was gone. Sometime 
during the night they had just disappeared, 
vanished and melted away. Apparently 
Dan had put them in their stable on one of 
the little side streets at five in the evening, 
and the stable sergeant had seen them at 
six, when he made his rounds. But in the 
morning their stalls was empty and nobody 
seemed to have any idea what had become 
of them. 

After breakfast we seen the guard march 
down into the little side street and round up 
the old German that owned the stable, and 
all the Germans that lived near by. Later 
we heard that the captain—who spoke 
German—had hollered at them and threat- 
ened them all morning. But he couldn’t 
get anything out of them, so about noon he 
let them go and reported to the colonel. A 
general alarm was sent out, but for almost 
a week nothing was heard of the lost mules. 

Finally, one day when I was on telephone 
duty at the captain’s P. C., there came a 
message from the commanding officer of a 
battery in a place called Kliding about ten 
kilometers away. He reported that two 
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Florian witnessed the rout. He strolled 
idly by and Ebenezer clutched his arm. 

“Brother Slappey,”’ he begged, “‘come 
on along with me an’ tell this man some- 
thin’ ——”’ 

Mr. Slappey brushed him aside. ‘I ain’t 
good enough fo’ you to ’sociate with,” he re- 
marked coldly, “‘an’ if Orifice is sore at you 
I sholy advise that you separates yo’se’f 
fum this vicinity in a hurry. He’s pizen 
when he starts.” 

At that moment Latimer appeared in the 
dooway. At sight of Mr. Sneed he bel- 
lowed and started forward. 

Ebenezer took one look at the advancing 
figure, picked up his feet and departed. 
Orifice pulled up panting alongside of 
Florian. 

“Gosh!” he breathed. ‘“‘That man don’t 
know nothin’. An’ when I think how close 
us came to takin’ him along. Florian, how 
’bout you signin’ up ds interpreter fo’ us? 
I pays you the salary you gits now an’ five 
dollars a week extra plus all espenses.”’ 

““Well,’”’ Florian was somewhat doubtful, 
‘we'll kind of talk it over.” 

A half hour later the contract was signed 
and the name of Mr. Florian Slappey had 
been formally and officially appended to the 
list of those comprising the Midnight Euro- 
pean party. Latimer exuded relief and good 
cheer. 

“Us goes downtown an’ gits us a swell 
feed, Florian—just to celebrate.” 

“Tse willin’.” 

They visited the best colored restaurant 
in Birmingham and settled themselves 
comfortably. 

The waiter recognized them and hovered 
obsequiously over the table. 

Orifice was very well pleased with him- 
self. He rubbed the palms of his hands to- 
gether and beamed upon Florian. And 
then, from the dim recesses of his brain, he 
conscripted the only French phrase with 
which he was familiar. He did not know 
what it meant, but he wished to show Mr. 
Slappey that he was not entirely unintelli- 
gent. 

‘An’ now,” he boomed, ‘“‘cherchez la 
femme!” 

Florian experienced a moment of para- 
lyzing fear. A French phrase—and from 
Orifice. Florian had no idea what had been 
said and he was terrified lest Orifice dis- 

cover his deception. 

Mr. Florian Slappey did some high- 
speed thinking. 

Then he smiled and turned to the hover- 
ing waiter. 

“Boy,” he ordered confidently, ‘““make 
it two!” 


mules answering. our description had been 
found in his town. Right away the captain 
sent for the stable sergeant and three or 
four men and drove away with them in a 
reconnaissance car. In an hour the captain 
came back alone with the chauffeur, and 
told Lieutenant Baird, who was the officer 
of the day, to arrest Private Daniel Miller 
and bring him up at once. Two of the 
guards went out and returned with Dan. 
And at about the same time, I happened to 
look out the window and seen the stable 
sergeant and his men arriving with the two 
lost mules and a very scared-looking Ger- 
man civilian. 

The German was brought in, and he and 
Dan were stood up at one side of the room 
with guards all around them. The German 
was a nice-looking old bozo, but he acted 
awful nervous. Dan stood there perfectly 
cool and collected, and looked at the captain 
and Lieutenant Baird as innocent as an 
angel. 

I was sitting at the far end of the room in 
front of the telephone switchboard, but I 
could see and hear everything that went on. 
The captain asked the old man a few ques- 
tions in German, and the old German 
pointed to Dan, nodded his head and said 
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YOUTH and BEAUTY 
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Universal is always on the 
lookout for new talent, new faces 
and new beauty for its pictures, and among 
the recent discoveries is a quartette of 
young people who 
are, rich in promise 
and who will be 
given every possible 
chance to develop. 


BLANCHE 
MEHAFFEY, 


piquant and charm- 
ing, who won her first 
laurels in ‘‘His Peo- 
ple’’, will soon be 
seen in the leading 
role of ‘‘ The Runa- 
way Express’’, a 
spectacular railway 
drama based on the 
story by Frank Spearman. 


JUNE MARLOWE will at- 


tract much atten- 
tion not alone by her 
pure type of Ameri- 
can beauty, but also 
byheracting in ‘‘ The 
Old Soak’’, from the 
famous play by Don 
Marquis. 


RAYMOND 
KEANE, who 


won golden com- 
ments as the young 
lieutenant in Univer- 
sal’s great spectacle 
of the Russian Im- 
perial Court, ‘‘ The 
Midnight Sun’’, will appear in Richard 
Barry’s big naval drama, ‘‘ The Big Gun.”’ 


sash GEORGE 
LEWIS, who 


jumped into prom- 
inence in a day in 
‘‘His People’’, will 
play one of the lead- 
ing roles in ‘‘The 
Old Soak’’. | confi- 
dently predict bril- 
liant futures for 
these young people 
andam glad tobethe 
one to give them 
their first big oppor- 
tunity. Keep your 
eye on them. 


“The Flaming Frontier’’ 
isa“hit—apalpable , 
hit” and is playing to | 
greatcrowdsattheCol- 
ony Theatre on Broad- 
way, New York. It is 
American in every 
sense and brings back 
to mind and eye that 
gallant hero, Gen. 
George Custer, and 
his courageous men. 


Be sure to see 


REGINALD & 
DENNY in his comedy 
hits, ‘‘Skinner’s Dress 
Suit’? and “What Happened to Jones.”’ 
Watch for HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘Com- 
bat’’, a spectacular drama of the North 
woods. And write me your opinion of all 
of these, please. 


(Carl Laemm le 
President 


(To be continued next week) 
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“Ja, Ja.” The captain then asked him a 
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: Buck a 
London- 


where veteran 
pipe-smokers 


John 


Barrymore 


returning 


T is only fitting that the 

latest Hamlet should return 
from London ‘‘wearing” a 
pipe. For a pipe has been the 
Londoner’s inseparable com- 
panion since first Hamlet was 
presented—and the young 
bloods of Shakespeare’s day 
gathered about the stage, 
puffing their long clays. 

But it was not until 1867 that the 
Elizabethans’ “blessed and healing 
weed” was brought to its present 
rich and mellow perfection. Then, 
at the express command of the 
Third Earl of Craven, Carreras 
of London originated CRAVEN 
MIXTURE—today the most 
popularyand highly praised quality 
tobacco in the world—richer, 
smoother and more satisfying than 
any other tobacco. 

You can now buy CRAVEN at 
your own tobacconist’s, as fresh and 
fragrant as the day it left the great 
Arcadia Works in London. Try 
a tin! 


ai Spt i ee 
Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 
Ienclose 10cinstamps. Send liberal 
! sample tin of CRAVEN MIXTURE. 
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; | 

| 
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MIXTURE 
Imported from London 
Made by Carreras, Ltd., London: Established 1788 


on the deck of 
the Olympic, 


from London, 
refer to Craven Pa in 
with admiration | <%= 
and delight SES Brothers. 
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lot more questions and he replied. He 
seemed to be very excited and scared, but I 
ain’t no German scholar, so I couldn’t 
understand what they said. 

Then the captain looked at Dan and said, 
“Miller, do you understand German?” 

“Not very well, sir.” 

“Did you understand what this man has 
just said?”’ 

““Not exactly, sir.” 

“Well,” said the captain, ‘‘this man is 
Kar! Plotz, and he was discovered today in 


|| possession of the two mules which dis- 


appeared last week. We have accused him 
of stealing them, and he says that he bought 
them in perfect good faith for five hundred 
marks, and he claims that you are the man 


| that sold them to him. Have you anything 


to say about it?” 

Dan seemed mildly surprised. ‘Did he 
say he bought them mules off me?” he 
asked. 

“That’s what he said.” 

“Well, sir,” said Dan pleasantly, “I 
guess he’s telling the truth. Come to think 
of it, I did sell him those mules. And the 
price, if I remember right, was exactly five 
hundred marks.” 

The captain put on one of them ferocious 
looks that officers always use when bawling 
out privates. 

““T suppose you know,” he said, ‘“‘that it 
is a very serious offense for a soldier to sell 
government property?” 

“But, captain,” said Dan, looking very 
much hurt, ‘them mules wasn’t govern- 
ment property.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Them two mules was my own personal 
property. I got them down near Com- 


| merey and I was just lending them to the 
| Army during the long hike. But now that 


we are all settled down for the winter and 
don’t need them as much as we did, I' de- 


| cided I would like to find a good home for 


them. They aresuch lovely, beautiful mules, 


| and I was so fond of them that I couldn’t 


bear to see them kept in such a dark, damp 


| stable and handled by stable police that has 
| no sympathy for them. So I sold them to 


this nice German gentleman, who under- 
stands mules perfectly and will give them a 
fine home, and a 

“That will do, Miller,” said the captain, 
very severe. “It’s a most ingenious story, 
but it won’t get you anywhere.” 

“Tt’s true, sir,” said Dan. “Those mules 
was my Own personal property. You can 
ask Lieutenant Baird.’ 

“Do you know anything about this, 
Baird?” asked the captain. 

“Yes,”’ said Baird. ‘ While we were still 


| at Commercy, I was down at the picket line 


one day, and Private Miller appeared with 


| these two mules, which he said he had found 


wandering loose on theroad. As we couldn’t 
find out what outfit they belonged to and 


| as we were short of animals, we used them 


to pull the kitchen.” 
“That doesn’t alter the fact that this 


| man is guilty of selling government prop- 
| erty,” said the captain. 
| originally belonged to some American out- 


“These mules 


fit; and they were lost and came into our 
possession. The fact that Private Miller 
found them on the road and brought them 
in has nothing to do with the ownership of 
them. They were government property 
then and they are government property 


|| now.” 


“Pardon me, sir,” said Dan to the cap- 
tain respectfully, “‘but them mules never 
was government property. Them mules is 


| French mules.’’ 


“Nonsense,” said the captain. “The 
French don’t have mules like that.” 


“T know they don’t usually, sir. I was 


| born and brought up with mules myself in 
| Missouri, and it certainly is true that these 


animals look like real, good, old-fashioned 
Missouri mules. Possibly they was born in 
Missouri and brought over to France in their 
early youth. I don’t know about that, but 
I do know that when I got them they be- 
longed to a Frenchman.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, sir, I bought them off of the 


| Frenchman myself.” 
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“Listen, Miller,” said the captain, ‘I 
don’t want to be any harder on you than I 
have to, but I must warn you that all these 
lies you are telling will only make it worse 
for you. I’m afraid I will have to prefer 
charges against you and hold you for trial 
by the summary court.” 

“But, captain,’ said Dan with as frank 
and innocent an expression as I ever seen, 
“everything I have told you is absolutely 
true. Honest, it is.’’ 

“First,” said the captain, “you said you 
found these mules wandering loose in the 
road, and now you say you bought them 
from a Frenchman. Which of these stories 
is true?” 

“Both of them.” 

“Explain,” said the captain. 

“Tt is really perfectly simple. Every- 
thing I have told you is gospel truth. I 
found them beautiful mules wandering 
around on the road near Commercy. They 
both had halter ropes on them, so I caught 
them and started leading them along the 
road, looking for their owner. And then, 
pretty soon I seen approaching from the 
direction of Commercy a little old French 
cart. It had only two wheels and I re- 
member that one of them squeaked a little 
like it needed grease. When the cart got 
abreast of me a little Frenchman with 
black whiskers got out and said that the 
mules belonged to him. It seems that he 
was a dealer in horses and other animals. 
These mules had got away from his stable 
in Commercy, and as they was very healthy 
and frisky they had run way out of town 
before he could catch up with them.” 

“Tt’s a likely story,” said the captain, 
very sarcastic. “‘But go on.” 

“That’s what I thought myself, captain. 
I wasn’t sure whether he was telling the 
truth or not, so I went back with him to 
Commercy, and we called on the chief of 
the gendarmes at the hotel de ville. The 
chief also had whiskers, and he sent one of 
the gendarmes along with us, and we went 
down to this Frenchman’s stable, where we 
checked up everything and found out that 
these mules belonged to the guy with the 
whiskers sure enough—I mean to the first 
guy with whiskers, that drove the little 
Carte, 

“And then you say you bought these 
animals from the Frenchman?”’ 

“Yes, sir. By that time I had seen what 
wonderful mules they was, and I knew how 
much the battery needed them. So I just 
bought them, and they certainly done a 
swell job of pulling the kitchen all the way 
up here to Germany. They are marvelous 
fine animals.” 

“How much do you claim you paid for 
them?” 

“Five hundred frances,” said Dan. “So 
you see I lost money when I sold them up 
here. But I was glad to take the loss for 
the sake of getting them into such a good 
home with Mr. Plotz here.’ 

“Where did you get the five hundred 
franes?”’ 

“T’ve always saved my pay as much as I 
could, sir. I’m very careful that way.” 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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Park, Alberta, Canada 


“What was the name of the Frency 
who sold you the mules?” 

“T forget.” 

“A very interesting tale,” said thi; 
tain, “‘but a little late. Why didn’t Yes 

anything about this when you first ty 
these animals over to the battery?” _ 

“Well, sir,” said Dan, suddenly ley 
at the floor kind of shy and timid, “I , 
it must have been: just my natural mo, 5 
I wanted to help the battery all I coy] h 
I didn’t want to set up to be no big p ¢ 
thropist. I was afraid the other men 1 
kid me about it.’ 

“It’s no use, Miller,” said the Cai, 
“You can’t expect us to believe any , 
fairy tale as this. Unless you can find 
definite proof to back up your story I 
consider it seriously.” 

“Suppose I was to let you write t] 
Frenchman and he was to send youa | 
sale on these mules, would that be sufi ¢ 
proof?” . 

“It would,” said the captain. “|; 
can’t write to him if you don’t kno | 
name.” 

“By the way,” said Dan, his face lig i 
up like he had just been hit by an ide 
believe that guy did give me a bill of | 
He started fishing around in all his poi» 
and finally brought out an old dirty pi» 
paper, which he handed to the captain | 
captain looked it over and handed 
Lieutenant Baird. 

“Here, you know French; you read } 
us,” he said. 

“Tt has a printed heading,” said }; 
“that says, ‘Georges Bonnel, Deal 
Horses, Commercy, France.’ Further y 
there is a canceled revenue stamp an {i 
words, ‘ Received of Monsieur Daniel } || 
five hundred frances, in full payment fc) 
pair of mules—signed Georges Bonnel’ 

“Does it look as if a Frenchman 1p 
it?” asked the captain. 

“Yes, it’s typical French script,” 

Dan smiled like he was very much pl s 
with himself. ‘‘ Well, captain,” he sai | 
guess that lets me out.” 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t,” said the cay ji 
“Lieutenant Baird, you will keep Pra 
Miller and this German in confine » 
until I can make further investigatioi| 

Dan’s smile faded a bit, but he didn | 
nothing. They all filed out except/l 
captain, who remained at his desk r 
wrote out a telegram, which he had me |! 
down to the battery clerk. But he sea! 
up before he gave it to me, so I couldn « 
what was in it. 

For several days Dan and Herr Plot’ 
cooped up in the old German building :: 
was used as a guardhouse, but, finally 1 
night just after supper, when me and H 1 
was walking past the little Gasthaus, s i 
body called to us. We went in andfn 
old Dan himself sitting ata table. | 

“We'll have a party,” he said. “Ji 
got plenty of money.” And he ordei. 
couple of bottles of the best Rheinwei | 

“How did you get loose?” asked H¢/; 
“Did you bust out or did the captai | 
you out?” 

“That captain,” said Dan, “is a } 
picious old cuss. You wouldn’t believ ii 
but he actually had the gall to teleg > 
down to the M. P.’s at Commercy ancs 
them to check up my story with that Fr ¢ 
horse dealer. It was a low-down trick 

“Tt sure was,” said Henry. : 

“T don’t care so much about mys, 
said Dan, “but when I think about hov) 
captain wanted to jerk them darling n* 
out of their new German home and 
them away from that Mr. Plotz that li? 
them and understood them so well—w!'! 
think of that it pretty near makes me ¢;. 

“Well, just what happened?” a? 
Henry. “Has the captain got a reply in 
Commercy?”’ 

“He has,” said Dan, “I guess thel 
horse dealer didn’t want to run the ns? 
having to explain why he signed his n™ 
to alie on that paper. Anyway, he bac 
me up in everything. So the captain \ 
to let me off. And what is more, t. 
lovely mules goes back to their nice | 
home with old man Plotz.” | 
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he Graybar quality tag— 
nder which 60,000 elec- 
ical supplies are shipped. 
| mark of reliability. 


PRINGTIME is blossom time, sunshine time, 
but—what woman can forget—clean-up time. 
Time for mop, scrubbing brush and that “precious 
jewel” of quick yet thorough work—a Graybar 
Vacuum Cleaner. 
See this new and improved cleaner at a Graybar 


dealer's store. Itis quality clean through—like every 
other Graybar product for industry or the home. 

Graybar Electric, successor to Western Electric 
Supply Department, brings a reputation and a ripe 
experience as suppliers of everything electrical— 
over 60,000 quality products. 
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I insist on that.’’ And the thing rested 
there, a tremendous obligation. 

Mrs. Pell had for years been used to 
hearing her husband taken for granted as a 
charming failure. She had loathed it. 
Suddenly every day brought some new per- 
son saying how wonderful Mrs. McCarthy 
had found him, how efficient. Mr. Denin, 
through Aloysia’s maneuvers, had him ap- 
pointed to an office with a salary. Aloysia 
proclaimed that some day Theodore Pell 
would be governor of the state. 

Amy Pell never liked Aloysia, but Amy 
was a lady and Aloysia could rely on her as 
she could on the supporting earth. 

Invitations began seeping into the Mc- 
Carthy house—just the right invitations. 
The wardrobe Aloysia had brought back 
gave her a definite hold on the women who 
counted. Her taste had about it, perhaps 
because of the long, starved years, a pe- 
culiar freshness of perception; and yet she 
had bought, with her audience in mind, 
conservative clothes into which the great 
couturiers had stitched their special sort of 
magic. Every honest guest at the functions 
she attended would groan over the creations 
she wore, and Aloysia would tell where 
she’d bought them and how much she’d 
paid, and offer to send to the saleswoman 
who had waited on her for something sim- 
ilar. 

Intoxicating gayeties, those luncheons 
and card parties! Riding home from them 
Aloysia would sometimes lift the veil of 
Celtic mist which had fallen over the former 
Mrs. James P. McCarthy and taste a kind 
of guilty happiness. 

But distracting as is present triumph, 
Aloysia never lost sight of her more impor- 
tant goal—the debut party of the twins. It 
was to be the most successful and correct 
debut party Syrchester had ever known. 
Aloysia had chosen the Friday after Thanks- 
giving for its date. Several girls would 
emerge earlier. Aloysia was glad. There 
were several points she wanted to be sure 
about. ; 

Nora had drooped for a time after her re- 
turn from Lenox, but she was better now. 
The drooping had lasted while Aloysia in- 
sisted that she have complete isolation and 
quiet; an order which Aloysia enforced by 
a series of interviews with the young people 
who had previously been Nora’s associates. 

Then Mrs. Pell, who felt that she must 
do everything she possibly could, had 
asked the twins to a tennis luncheon with 
Howard Pell and Osgood Garrison. From 
the moment Nora had stepped from her 
mother’s limousine the ancient friendship 
of those two well-connected young men 
had turned into deadly rivalry. 

Fredericka’s account of the party had 
made her mother very happy. Her inspec- 
tion of Howard Pell in his cousin’s office 
had not been altogether satisfactory to 
Aloysia. He was one of those young men 
who by a certain limpness just miss being 
good-looking, and who are farther from 
good looks than any others. Then, too, his 
pluperfect reputation for always doing the 
wise and correct thing wasn’t the sort of 
thing that would have attracted Aloysia at 
Nora’s age; but he had money and he was a 
scion of one of the oldest families. After 
all, she thought beatifically, Nora liked him 
and that was what really mattered. 

Howard and Osgood brought Rufe Hill 
and John Loyd to the McCarthys’, boys of 
an age and set Nora hadn’t met before in 
Syrchester. Soon Nora was being rushed 
to the very limit of what Aloysia now con- 
sidered suitable, which was more conserva- 
tive than the standard of any other mother 
in the city. 

That Nora was happy there could be no 
doubt. She thought momma was a little 
silly to insist that Mattie, the second maid, 
accompany her and Fredericka wherever 
they went, but it didn’t really disturb her, 
and she liked having so many awfully nice 
boys that momma approved of paying her 
strenuous attentions. 
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And one day when Nora had been out 
shopping alone she stopped in Nelson’s drug 
store, and Buddy Nelson, who mixed her 
frosted chocolate, seized the opportunity of 
a dull hour in the shop to say, “‘I know you 
don’t care anything about me any more, 
Nora, with all the swells in town hanging 
around you, but I just want to say you’re 
the only girl I ever have loved or will love. 
And I can love you better than any of them 
can. I hope to eat that drawerful of arsenic 
if that’s not true.” 

“But I do like you, Buddy,” Nora said. 
“T like you a lot. I wish you’d come 
around.” 

“Yes, and have your mother show me 
which way out in about half a minute.’ 

“She is awfully particular,’ Nora said, 
with the terrible frankness of youth. 

““T’ve got a little bus now. I don’t sup- 
pose there’d be a chance of your coming 
for a ride with me sometime.” 

“Td have to see,’”’ Nora answered. 

She left that soda counter, feeling a kind 
of happiness she’d missed lately. 

The year’s debut parties began. Ann 
Garrison’s was first. The twins received 
with Ann. Any dubiety Mrs. Garrison 
had felt about asking them to do so had 
been resolved by their debut present, a 
completely fitted week-end bag. 

Aloysia, appearing briefly at the pre- 
liminary reception, got the atmosphere as 
a producer might have absorbed the local 
color of a place where a play he had bought 
was laid. 

Betty Hall was the next debutante. The 
Halls were not quite Betty had re- 
ceived lovely flowers from the twins, but 
no gift. The twins were not in the re- 
ceiving line. The party wasalittlescrawny. 
It troubled Aloysia. 

There were indications that Nora was 
in love. At least she sat in her bedroom 
window hours at a time polishing her nails, 
which had always been a sign with Aloysia’s 
daughters. Probabilities pointed to How- 
ard Pell, though it might conceivably be 
Osgood Garrison. Hither was all right; 
though Aloysia, watching Nora’s popular- 
ity, couldn’t quite forget her more brilliant 
dreams. 

Mary Twombly came out, the twins re- 
ceiving. Hach of them had given Mary a 
nightgown from Worth. The party was 
very like Ann Garrison’s, only, as Mrs. 
Twombly was able to whisper to Aloysia, 
Mary’s stag line was perhaps a little longer 
than Ann’s had been. There didn’t seem 
to be much scope for originality in these 
affairs, except in the lists of guests. It was 
a question of hiring the best orchestra 
obtainable—Aloysia’s was coming from 
New York—and having about the same 
buffet supper. 

Aloysia stayed at the party her custom- 
ary few minutes, leaving Mattie to bring 
the twins home. Lying in bed she revised 
her list a little. It must be very choice 
indeed; but the fact that the smallness was 
invitational and not catastrophic, like the 
Halls’ party, must be perfectly apparent. 

At three o’clock, long after Aloysia had 
gone to gleep, a weeping Mattie knocked 
on her door. 

“Mrs. McCarthy, the party’s over, and 
Miss Nora didn’t come back.”’ 

““Come back from where?’”’ 

““She went out about one o’clock,”’ Fred- 
ericka explained. “In some boy’s car, I 
suppose.”’ 

“Whose car?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But weren’t any of the boys gone?”’ 

“Half of them, but most of them came 
back.” 

“But it’s not like Mr. 
Garrison.” 

“Oh, she’s not with them. They were 
both there and they were wild.” 

Aloysia dressed, feeling as though her 
heart were packed in ice. If she called up 
the police it meant an open scandal, and 
yet what else was there to do? The house 


Pell or Mr. 


was cold, and Fredericka was sniveling 
almost as hard as Mattie. 

Just as Aloysia’s foot was on the top 
step of the stairs the doorbell rang. Mattie 
precipitated herself to answer it. 

“There’s been an accident,’ Aloysia 
heard an official voice saying. By holding 
to the banister she got downstairs without 
falling. A policeman stood in the hall with 
a burden in his arms. 

“T’m not a bit hurt, momma,” Nora said. 

“Fainted a coupla times just the same,” 
the policeman remarked, and one could see 
that he didn’t resent his task. “‘I was 
afraid she’d be kinda wabbly.” 

“What happened?” 

“The car she was in hit somebody.” 

“Whose car?’’ Aloysia addressed her 
daughter. 

“Buddy Nelson’s,”’ Nora said. 

“We got him down to the lockup,” the 
policeman announced. 

Aloysia wasn’t listening. 

“Stop crying,” she told her daughter. 
“‘Ts that the boy from the drug store?” 

“Yes, momma.” 

“Was he at the party.” 

“No, momma.” 

“How came you to be with him?” 

“He just took me for a ride.” 

“Anything I can do, ma’am?”’ the police- 
man tried to turn aside unpleasant inquisi- 
tion from Nora. 

“No, but wait a minute. Get five dol- 
lars from my purse, Fredericka. It will be 
in the papers?” 

“T suppose so. They was a bunch of 
reporters around. You never can_ tell 
where they spring from.” 

“They got my daughter’s name?” 

“Oh, yes. She give it when she was try- 
ing to get them to let her go young Nelson’s 
bail.”’ 

“Thank you, Fredericka,” Aloysia said, 
and transferred the bill to the policeman’s 
hand. 

“Nothin’ else I can do?”’ he asked, 

SSN OL at 

“But, momma,”’ Nora wailed, “‘you’ve 
got to get Buddy out. You’ve got to help 
him.” 

“There’s nothing else.’ Aloysia closed 
the door on the man herself. She had never 
been so angry at a child of hers. The debut 
party in ruins! 

“You're sure you’re not hurt?” she 
turned to ask. 

“Not a bit. But, momma, Buddy’s down 
there ——” 

“And what doI care? All I hope is that 
at least you’ve had a fright and a lesson. 
I’m ashamed of you from the very bot- 
tom of my heart. Mattie, help Miss Nora 
up to her bed. Fredericka, I should think 
you could have had the sense to keep her 
from such trouble.” 

The girls were glad for the refuge of their 
room, but there was no sleep for Aloysia. 
Her nerves were trembling like bell ropes 
after a tocsin. 

“They’ll say it’s the common streak 
coming out in Nora.” 

She thought more about what they’d 
say. Half an hour later she called up police 
headquarters. ‘ 

“It’s Mrs. James P. McCarthy speak- 
ing. I want to inquire about young Mr. 
Nelson who was brought in on account of a 
motor accident. His father came for him? 
It’s all right then. I wanted to offer bail, or 
whatever it is, for the dear boy if there was 
any difficulty.”’ 

The occurrence had the full benefit of an 
otherwise newsless morning press. 

Flowers and telephone calls began arriy- 
ing by nine o’clock, and all day Aloysia sat 
at the telephone, saying very much the 
same thing. 

“Tm a proud woman today of my dear 
big-hearted Nora. The boy whose car she 
was in had always loved her since he was a 
little lad, and last night at the great ball 
when she saw him looking in, not asked, like 
a little starved child looking at a bun 


through the bakeshop window, it a 
broke my Nora’s heart. She was there F 
the friends she loved, but she left ther y 
went out to his poor little cap and i 
‘I don’t care what the others Say 
proud to ride with you.’ Oh, my }) 
She’s like no one else on earth.” . 
In accordance with Nora’s new rdlt 
plans for the debut party were mate |] 
changed. The original list was retained 
for the invitations to dinner—a gtap¢] 
beautiful Italian dinner eaten by the x 
of candles and to the drowning my) 
violins. To the dance practically ja 
young person in Syrchester was invit . 
“Tt’s going to be very different,” Al 
said of the dance to the hand-picked sj 
who ate with her at a small table. “| 
different from what Fredericka or Ty) 
have wanted. Nora isn’t like anothe i 
She’s a kind of public charaeter, Er 
body loves her and she loves eyery| j 
And it’s so beautiful, that love! I | 
want it confined within any limits. | 
all, it’s a democracy we live in, and I 
want there to be any young people fe}; 
hurt they aren’t asked. Hurt feelings »; 
soon enough when we’re grown up.” | 
It was rather an epoch-making pari 
Syrchester. It lasted until six in the nh 
ing, without one break in its lovely hil t 
and all the time Nora danced and da 5 
watching always with her kind eye fi 
girls who were being neglected, and sei 
partners to them, organizing sweet 
farces of popularity for notorious \ 
flowers. 
“Of course it’s the most extraordir {i 
clever thing you could have done,” Ey 
Barmaster said to Aloysia. “If you's 
only rely on Nora not to take the de) 
racy too seriously. Marriageable + 
mustn’t, you know.” i] 
That was exactly what Aloysia (il 
not do. Buddy Nelson had had the j\« 
not to come, after a little intervie i 
which Aloysia had offered to buy him |r 
ner clothes “so he wouldn’t feel o1\ 
place with people of a different class”; 
he was still in town, and any Pell or Gr 
son illusions Aloysia had had were ji 
tered. Moreover, Jerry Denin, Mae’: \c 
rather Mary’s—brother-in-law, had 
at the party, and if Aloysia knew anyin 
about Nora, it was Jerry Nora favored js 
on that crowded night. Nothing 1] 
have threatened a more difficult comy 
tion. Jerry was the roughest of the if 
Denin boys, and even his brothers ce 
him the Wild Irishman. 
The day after Nora’s dance he sent.’ 
bathtubful of American beauties, an § 
sheep dog like an ambulatory collecti( ¢ 
carpet sweepings and several million 
ries of caramels. He was at the hous é 
nine o’clock in the morning, and lel 


a 
eleven at night, and Mae—or rather Ma- 
was already crooning over the telephor | 
Aloysia knew those Irish courts 
Next afternoon she called Fredericka t:e 
room and told her a secret. They wer ( 
ing abroad. She’d telegraphed for pass 
on the Vercingetorix. It was to bea 
prise for Nora; they wouldn’t tell her 1) 
two days before they started. Freder‘ 
was beside herself with pleasure. VV 
just that morning she’d seen a whole ! 
umn about the Vercingetorix in the pe 
and wished she were going to be on it. | 
“Tt may have been your thought . 
came to me,” Aloysia told her. “Oh, 2 
that way. I’m psychic. Sometimes Ic 
tell if it’s a blessing or a curse.” | 
Later Fredericka, in her enthusi B 
went to the cleaning closet and got out 
morning’s paper. There was a minor hi 
line saying that among others sailing oni 
Vercingetorix was Mr. Sutphen Grolier 
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ake Vercingetorix was not a tremenc!s 

ship. The prospect was ideal. Alo! 

committed no mistakes of pani¢ on i 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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tion. She went aboard in ample 
erved a table for three, and then 
1 slowly about the deck, watching 
somers secure their chairs. 
icka, who had of her own accord 
, Nora-Sutphen Grolier project, 
a passenger list to be sure that the 
ntleman was on board. 
s, mother,” she reported, 
lord too. Oh, dear!”’ 
y Fredericka felt the agonies of an 
ssment of choice for her sister. 
yas in a mood of gentle melancholy. 
en hard to be wrenched away from 
nin’s attentions. She was so dis- 
; could talk before her with almost 
reedom. 
ook at the seating list and see 
e lord will eat,” Aloysia directed 
ca, and she took the passenger roll. 
ary Wyckliffe! In spite of Joseph- 
er’s authoritative remarks, Aloysia 
resist playing with the idea, ‘My 
, Lady Wyckliffe.” 
at the captain’s table,’’ Freder- 
rounced, “and I can’t find Mr. 
name down for any seat. Aren’t 
tes with private dining rooms.” 
wse there were. For an instant 
s heart sank at the thought of the 
aring Cadby Taylors; then she 
t Nora standing against the fog in 
-colored, heavily furred coat with 
| wine-colored felt hat. If Sutphen 
yere shut in the very bowels of the 
vould hear of Nora and come forth; 
ild be no escape. 
a knew by that time what Nora’s 
could accomplish. When Nora 
it the rear of the deck, the steerage 
rs would cry “‘There she is!”’ like 
, and crowd to gaze. Her fame 
e bruited to the stokers in their 
d they would come up, sweating 
ky, to the icy air for one perilous 
If there were stowaways they 
+ the tarpaulins from their lifeboats 
ve irons and deportation to peer 
Nora. One free and impressionable 
an miss her! It wasn’t thinkable. 
| there some way we could get to 
ain’stable?’’ Fredericka was asking. 
won’t push,”’ her mother replied. 
better by ourselves.”’ 
then she saw an elderly woman 
to the deck steward. She was not 
east a fashionable figure, nor one 
costume gave any evidence of 
but Aloysia had developed an in- 
wr the authenticities, and there was 
ng in the lady’s gruff, much- 
| manner which awakened her at- 
It struck Aloysia as the manner 
nan who, while she was bored with 
iness, had, in the past, been more 
y having intrusted it to others. 
steward wrote the lady’s name on a 
fastened it on a chair. As soon as 
‘trudged off, Aloysia went over and 
“Miss Cora Van Santvoord.” 
sia felt a justifiable pride in her per- 
s. Even before she had taken up the 
ye study of the society items, Aloy- 
iid have found the name familiar. 
uldn’t be an American and more 
approximate being a grand duchess 
ora Van Santvoord. 
d the steward,’”’ AJoysia told Fred- 


“ce 


and 


€ were vacant chairs on each side of 
an Santvoord’s, a long row in one 
m, in the other just three, then one 
‘occupied. Aloysia studied its occu- 
$ she waited. He was a man in his 
lean, with a suggestion of delicacy 
thin hands, and the knees, which 
| bony, drawn up to support a writ- 
kk. He was dressed in tweed clothes 
was biting a brown pipe. There was 
stion between him and the possible 
nt of the other—fourth—chair. He 
do excellently. 

ll take these three,” Aloysia told 
ward. 


a’s beauty began to work its magic 
ner, A junior officer came, bowing, 
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to ask Mrs. McCarthy and her daughters 
to sit at the captain’s table. Through some 
oversight their names had been omitted 
from the list. The captain was most re- 
gretful. 

Aloysia looked at the officer. He was 
quite handsome. There was no use running 
any needless risks. 

“Will you give the captain my compli- 
ments,” she said, in her richest vein, brogue 
quite distinct, ‘‘and tell him that I crave 
hisindulgenceto refuse? My girls have just 
been through too much gayety as it is. 
I’ve brought them to rest and be away 
from people.” 

The young. officer retired, staring at 
Nora’s reflection in a mirror so hard that he 
stepped on his own instep and caused him- 
self hideous embarrassment. 

“With a lord there, mother!”’ Fredericka 
groaned. 

Her disapproval stirred Aloysia’s own 
misgivings. 

‘‘Which is the lord, do you think?”’ 

“At the captain’s right. I can just see 
the back of his head.” 

Aloysia craned for an instant and knew 
she was justified of her wisdom. A lumpy 
back head covered with thin soft hair. 

After dinner, in the salon, the captain 
himself came to express his regret at Mrs. 
McCarthy’s decision. With him were Lord 
Henry Wyckliffe and the same junior 
officer. In front Lord Henry had a retreat- 
ing chin and a really distressing pale mus- 
tache. Before the captain’s regrets were 
fairly spoken, the McCarthys were the 
center of a group, and the center of an en- 
larging group they remained until half 
after ten, when Aloysia gave the command 
to retire. 

“No more late hours.” 

Sutphen Grolier had not been one of the 
group. Aloysia had been alert and Freder- 
icka confirmed his absence. 
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“TT’S an icy day,” Aloysia remarked to 

Miss Van Santvoord next morning as 

the steward tucked the rug about her feet. 

Miss Van Santvoord was reading a book 

called The Limehouse Mystery, with the 

picture of a leveled revolver on its jacket. 
She looked up. 

“Cold,” she grunted, that was all. 

The other neighbor had his cap pulled 
down and his collar turned up and only a 
triangle of him was visible, which triangle 
appeared to be asleep. 

The twins had been dragged from the 
breakfast table to a game of deck tennis by 
a group of which Lord Henry was reassur- 
ingly one. It seemed probable that Sut- 
phen Grolier, if he were about, would join 
the party. 

When his meeting with Nora did take 
place Aloysia didn’t want him to think 
Nora a girl without background, and as a 
friendship between Nora’s mother and 
Miss Van Santvoord was the best back- 
ground Aloysia could think of on board the 
Vercingetorix, Aloysia had come out with 
the purpose of establishing such a rela- 
tionship. 

“Will you have some of my fruit?” 
Aloysia asked, dangling hothouse grapes. 

““Thanks,”’ Miss Van Santvoord grunted, 
meaning ‘‘no,” and there was a definite 
trace of annoyance on her brow. 

Aloysia realized that a friendship with 
her would have to be a gradual growth, so 
she sat very quietly. Presently her hands 
began to tingle, so she took them from her 
muff and beat them together. 

“The pain is much less,” the gentleman 
beyond Fredericka’s chair remarked, “‘when 
one is completely frozen.” 

“They say it’s a wonderful death,” 
Aloysia laughed. “I find it hard to credit.” 

“Tt is though,” the triangle insisted. 
‘““T’m at the blissful stage. If I were a hero, 
a St. Bernard would begin licking my face 
at any moment.” 

“You must have been out a long time.”’ 

“T have an inside cabin; and though 
I believe the advantages of fresh air are 
grossly exaggerated, I find that to be to- 
tally deprived of it is also unpleasant.” 
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Aloysia liked him. He had nice eyes, 
the sad eyes of a person who makes one 
laugh. 

‘And what is your name?”’ she asked. 

“Paul Wingate.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard of you.” 

“No,” he contradicted her. ‘‘It is one of 
those names which sound famous, but you 
couldn’t possibly have heard of me. I am 
one of the three entirely inconspicuous peo- 
ple in. America. It is my specialty.” 

“But Paul Wingate has such a familiar 
sound. What is your work?” 

“T am a failure by profession. I think 
there are far too few of them, and my 
friends find me very useful to point out to 
their children.” 

‘A failure in what?” Aloysia doubted 
his assertion, with charming, incredulous 
blue eyes. 

““Most successfully in letters; though 
for a time I went in for painting and it 
seemed probable I would be a signal failure 
at that.” 

“And what stopped you?”’ 

“An unsuccessful illness which sent me 
to Saranac for a time. I believe I just 
missed being a record cure.” 

“Of course I know you’re only laughing 
at me. What are your books?”’ 

“No,” he averred. “‘It’s quite true. My 
books are unpublished. So far I’ve always 
seen how stupid they were in time to quash 
them. I have just the equipment to be an 
excellent copy reader or architect’s drafts- 
man and just the pittance a year to make 
either slavery unnecessary. Just the in- 
come, in fact, to hold me tight in the failure 
class.” 

“You mean you want to do something 
finer than you’ve accomplished yet. Per- 
haps you will this very winter.” 

“‘Cato learned Greek at eighty,” Mr. 
Wingate quoted a little acidly. ‘‘No, I 
shall not write at all. Except letters. I 
write good letters; that form of expression 
in which all failures excel. If I were a per- 
fect failure, of course I should keep a diary, 
but it seems to me more artistic to even fall 
short in that,” 

“You speak of eighty! 
like you!” 

““A mere boy of forty-five.” 

“Ah, but don’t call that old!”’ Aloysia 
begged. 

“I’m rather more authority on how old 
it is than you.” 

As it was exactly her age, no speech could 
have given Aloysia greater pleasure. 

‘And do you spend your life in travel?” 
she changed the subject. 

‘“‘No, I’m a schoolmaster. I give some 
history courses in the Berkshires. If I had 
any character I should be doing so now, 
but a chance came to wander. It’s very 
pleasant having no character.” 

Mr. Wingate seemed to be musing on 
the advantages of that lack when Nora and 
Fredericka came up. 

Nora’s drooping look had vanished, and 
even Fredericka was blooming so far as she 
had the physique to bloom. 

“You’re enjoying it, 
Aloysia asked. 

“Loving it.” 

“‘ She should be,” Fredericka said. ‘‘ Lord 
Henry is perfectly insane about her. He 
follows her like a a 

“A yaveling,” Nora suggested. 
terrible.” 

“Well, anyway,” Fredericka sighed, “I 
just adore the way he talks.” 

Already in Fredericka’s accent there was 
a faint hint of Lord Henry’s Oxonian lift. 

“Ts there anyone else of interest?’’ Aloy- 
sia asked her ally. 

‘“‘No,” Fredericka said, ‘‘and I’ve been 
everywhere.” 

Fredericka did lack subtlety. 

“T want you to meet our neighbor.” 
Aloysia stopped her, and she presented 
them as though they had been little girls. 
“Mr. Wingate, this is my daughter, Freder- 
icka, and this is my daughter, Nora.” 

She thought as she did so that after all if 
they had been her first-born she needn’t 
have been forty. 

Mr. Wingate seemed a little dazed. 


A young man 


my darlings?” 


“He’s 
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“Really!” he said. ‘You really sit next 
to me, all three of you! I suppose fate is 
doing this to make up for the lady with the 
set of solid-gold teeth with whom I eat, 
but it’s all out of proportion.” 

“‘T’ve seen her,”’ Nora cried with a laugh. 

“Her Louis Quatorze smile is rather a 
trial to face at breakfast, if one happens 
not to have exactly the taste of the Grand 
Monarque.”’ 

It occurred to Aloysia that Mr. Wingate 
would provide as good a background, in a 
way, as Miss Van Santvoord would have 
made had she lent herself to such uses. A 
poor, scholarly gentleman. What a charm- 
ing companion for two girls! 

“Why couldn’t you be moved to our 
table?’’ she asked. ‘‘ We’re in sad need of a 
man.” 

Mr. Wingate was delighted with the idea; 
luncheon with him installed was a great 
suecess. After it Aloysia would have liked 
to remain in the warm salon, but Miss Van 
Santvoord wasn’t there and she hadn’t en- 
tirely relinquished the Miss Van Santvoord 
idea. She bundled herself up and went to 
the chair next to Miss Van Santvoord, who 
was apparently just finishing her shocker. 

“Ts it going to storm?” she asked, more 
of space than of Miss Van Santvoord. 

Miss Van Santvoord uttered a sound, 
but she never even lifted her eyes from her 
book. The sound, though indistinguish- 
able, and possibly a reply to Aloysia’s ques- 
tion, might equally well have been an 
injunction not to interrupt. 

Aloysia sat quietly for a time, feeling a 
little strange, for there was a galloping sea. 
To distract her mind from it, when the 
deck steward sauntered past she summoned 
him to her. 

“T haven’t seen Mr. Grolier yet. Where 
is he?” 

“Keeping to his cabin, I fancy.” 

“Oh, poor fellow. Is heill, doyouthink?” 

The deck steward grinned and said noth- 
ing except with his shoulders. 

Miss Van Santvoord had heard, Aloysia 
knew. She had hoped the question would 
tend to show that they were on a common 
plane, but when it was spoken she felt 
curiously uncomfortable. Perhaps the real 
trouble was the motion of the boat. Aloysia 
closed her eyes and tried to forget it. When 
she opened them the rail was dipping and 
rising above watery mountains and valleys. 
Aloysia felt as though an egg beater were 
going around in her stomach. She tried to 
get up from her chair, but couldn’t, and fell 
back with a groan. 

Miss Van Santvoord actually looked up. 

Sick?” 

Aloysia groaned again. 

“Better get to your cabin.” 

Miss Van Santyoord edged her chair 
slightly away and went on reading. 

Aloysia couldn’t get up, and at that mo- 
ment she saw Mr. Wingate coming down 

the deck. 

“Could you ——’”’ she begged him. 

He hurried to her. 

“T’m sorry.” 

He hoisted her up, and supported her to 
some place where a stewardess replaced 
him. 

“Tell—the—girls,’”’ Aloysia directed him 
in a dying voice. 

She was under the impression that those 
would be among her last words. 
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Woe three days the Atlantic Ocean con- 
quered Aloysia McCarthy. She lay 
moaning in her berth, and tried to make 
some impression on her daughters with 
lugubrious accounts of her symptoms, and 
exhortations for their guidance if she should 
die. They would only laugh. 

““Why, you’re just seasick.” 

“As though seasickness could account 
for the death pangs I’m feeling, and not a 
woman on board to look out for you.” 

“We don’t need anyone.” 

“Tf only I knew Miss Van Santvoord. 
Has she spoken to you girls?”’ 

“She did once,” Fredericka recounted. 
‘She said ‘How’s your mother?’ and then 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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a regular ha-ha laugh like a mule 
nny papers.” 

Mr. Wingate heard the twins’ re- 
sent a note with a bottle of cham- 


| Mrs. McCarthy: Don’t worry 
ur little ones. I am being some- 
a mother to them. 

ve it from unreliable sources that 
erage is good for your malady. 
scept it with the sympathy of your 
ite substitute, 

“PAUL WINGATE.” 


ewardess was really Aloysia’s only 
Forster knew that jam wasn’t 

) her bread by taking mal de mer 

She was efficient and she appeared 

worried. Once when her qualms 

ng through a period of abatement 

tried pumping Forster. 

ought young Mr. Grolier was to 

this voyage.” 

he’s aboard. He’sgotasuite. You 

m, madame?” 

) doesn’t?” 

‘not been out once, I’ve heard,” 

said. 

r would that be?”’ 

these young men! I had one come 

oseeafriend off. Fell asleep in the 

‘toom, and we were three days out 

e knew where he was.” 

drink with young Mr. Grolier?”’ 

‘not on my corridor.”’ Forster was 


gave Aloysia something to. think 
A drunkard! She’d wasted all that 
Jd energy in pursuit of a drunkard! 
sly Miss Harper would never have 
yf Sutphen Grolier as she did if that 

Nevertheless, the disagreeable 
nated with one connected with the 
yking junior officer in Aloysia’s mind 
iy there. 

er kept urging her to try to go out, 
ysia felt too ill to lift her head until 
d day. 

y, there’s not aripple,”’ Forster said 
ernoon. ‘‘Why, I hear even your 
fr. Grolier is on deck.” 

how, with Forster’s assistance, Alo- 
de the distance to her chair. The 
ho were there with a great crowd 
hem, began presentations, but she 
1 them off. 

ald you want me to keep repeating 
0 you do?’ in my dying moments? 
ne in peace.” 

did. The air was not so cold as it 
mn, but gloriously refreshing. 

about half an hour Miss Van Sant- 
ooked up from her book; this one 
its cover the representation of a de- 
ad lady emerging gorily from a trunk. 
ter?’’ Miss Van Santvoord asked. 
nk you,” Aloysia replied. 

Van Santvoord gave another of 
tedericka called her ha-ha laughs, 
umed her reading. 
ily after, Mr. Wingate came to his 


n here or not as suits you,” he said 
limbed into it. “My presence lies 
r between you and your stomach.” 
nderstand you’ve been so good to 
s. 

} a sort of benevolence I should be 
furnish inexhaustibly.”’ 

at young officer, he hasn’t ——’’ 

e pink one?” 
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Yora’s worst had been pink, Aloysia 
t sadly. 

e tried to point out that he was 
a dullard. As I seem to have been 
ful, I judge that there never was 
attraction.” 

ure an angel,” Aloysia told him, 
1g that he was a Machiavelli. 

n they started rather guiltily, for 
iad come to find how her mother was 


e’s coming back to me,” Aloysia 
r, and her curiosity couldn’t resist a 
m. “Have any new young people 
your games?”’ 
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*“Any new ones?’’ Nora puzzled. ‘Oh, 
do you mean that tall one who tried to pick 
me up on the stairs?” 

“Nora darling!’’ Aloysia cried, but her 
heart warned her. 

“Don’t worry,” Nora said. 
try again.” 

“What did he do?” 

“Took it for granted he could speak to 
anyone he wanted to. I just looked at 
him.” 

It was the first time Aloysia had ever 
known her daughter to take so high a moral 
attitude, and of course it must be Mr. 
Grolier. 

“Why aren’t you playing shuffleboard?” 
Nora was asking Mr. Wingate. 

“I’m trying to have some respect for my 
gray hairs. They appreciate a little now 
and then.” 

“Aren’t you glad they’re hair?”’ Nora 
asked. ‘And not just down, like Lord 
Henry’s?” 

Aloysia didn’t hear Mr. Wingate’s reply, 
for someone had stopped by Miss Van Sant- 
voord’s chair, and a New York voice—the 
kind of New York voice that had an Eng- 
lish governess when it was learning to 
speak—said, “‘Didn’t know you were on 
board, Cousin Cora.”’ 

“1.9, Sutphen,’’ Miss Van Santvoord re- 
turned. ‘‘Where have you been?”’ 

Aloysia didn’t look just then, but she 
listened like somebody by James Fenimore 
Cooper. 

““We’ve been playing some cards,” the 
voice answered, and there was something 
so airily untroubled by the question, so gay 
and yet so masterful about the voice that, 
incredibly enough, the specter Forster had 
evoked was exorcised that very instant. 

“For three days?’’ Miss Van Santvoord 
was not so easily convinced. 

“Oh, we stopped last night about eleven. 
Couldn’t before then. Gibby Stokes kept 
losing. He was down thirty thousand at 
one time. Hasn’t got a cent, you know. 
Doubt if he’s paid for the neat business 
suit on his back. Couldn’t stop with him 
in the hole, naturally, and he was damned 
long pulling out. Awful relief when he did, 
for all. He’s gone to bed with a case of 
whisky by the bunk. No more Gibby this 
Bet ay 

“Wumph,” said Miss Van Santvoord. 
“Sponge.” 

“Not a bit of it. Little porous perhaps, 
but mostly unfortunate.” 

Mr. Grolier was about to move on. 
Aloysia shifted her eyes, she hoped unno- 
ticeably, so that she could see him. He was 
tall and reckless looking, with red-brown 
hair and red-brown eyes and freckles, and 
clothes put on carelessly, yet with amazing 
style. 

And just as Aloysia saw him, he poised, 
turned back to Miss Van Santvoord, bent 
down and whispered something. 

He’d seen Nora. Aloysia knew from his 
expression—his gay, eager expression. 

“I don’t know,” Miss Van Santvoord 
said, disdaining to lower her voice. 

Aloysia remembered her own conference 
with the steward Miss Van Santvoord had 
overheard. Why hadn’t something warned 
her before instead of just afterward? Sut- 
phen Grolier whispered again. 

“Nope,” said Miss Van Santvoord. 

Aloysia knew she was refusing to manage 
an introduction. The pig! The pig! 

“Damn you anyway, Cora,” Mr. Grolier 
said, and moved on. 

Only three days and a half left and this 
delay. It would have required all the ap- 
paratus of the Inquisition to satisfy Alo- 
ysia’s wishes at that moment. Every ves- 
tige of illness had left her. She felt, indeed, 
the extraordinary energy and sense of well- 
being which follow seasickness; and there 
wasn’t a thing she could do. 

Sutphen Grolier passed again, glancing 
down at Nora. Evidently he was doing his 
mile about the deck. 

Nora and Mr. Wingate were still in con- 
versation. 

“‘Whatareyouthinking about, momma?” 
Nora interrupted to ask, evidently feeling 
her mother’s eyes on her. 


“He won’t 
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“T’m too ill to think. You’d better leave 
me again.” 

“Mr. Wingate doesn’t want to play 
shuffleboard.” 

‘Oh, take her, Mr. Wingate,” Aloysia 
begged. ‘‘She’s so healthy.” 

They left. Sutphen Grolier passed again. 

Aloysia waited until he must have trav- 
ersed the other side and be rounding the 
stern, then got to her feet and began a 
shaky progress toward the bow. She heard 
steps close behind her, and staggered, caught 
at the rail. A firm hand clutched her arm. 

“Steady there, sailor,’ the right voice 
said. 

““You’re so good,” Aloysia breathed. 

“Thought you’d pitch right over the rail. 
Never hesitate to save a life when it’s no 
trouble to me.”’ 

Aloysia didn’t attempt to prolong the 
conversation. 


“‘Just to the door,’”’ she said, and when | 


they reached it she slipped inside with a 
“Thank you so much.” 
The incident gave Aloysia her reason for 


smiling at Mr. Grolier when he entered the | 


dining salon that evening to take dinner 
with his cousin. He looked at her blankly 


for a moment, then his eyes fell on Nora, | 


and he crossed to their table. 

“Feeling better?” 

‘Almost myself. I don’t know your 
name or I’d present you to my daughters 
after you rescued me so gallantly and all.” 

‘Grolier.’ 


Because he was self-conscious about what | 


it meant, he gulped it out in a deprecatory 
way, as though just speaking it were boast- 
ful and made him ashamed. 

“Nora and Fredericka McCarthy, this is 
Mr. Gruer, who caught me as I was about 
to fall overboard.” 

The ‘Mr. Gruer’’ was sheer inspiration. 


which Aloysia wouldn’t have dispensed for 
anything. 

Fredericka’s eyes got large and she opened 
her mouth to say something which Aloysia 
feared was going to ruin it, so Aloysia 
planted a cruel heel on Fredericka’s satin 
toe. 

It wouldn’t have mattered, however, if 
Fredericka had said Grolier at the top of 
her lungs, or burst into the Lord’s Prayer 
backward, or some devil’s incantation. 
Sutphen Grolier wouldn’t have heard. He 
was leaning over Nora. 

‘“Which one are you?”’ 

“T’m Nora.” 

“And I’ve played poker for three days.” 

It didn’t make sense, but Nora was used 
to that sort of thing. 

“Have you?” she asked calmly. 

When he had gone she gave one of her 
rare frowns. 

“Fe was the one on the stairs, momma.” 

“T ean’t believe it, Nora. He was so 
sweet to me. Oh, well, let bygones be by- 
gones. We're only here on the boat for a 
few days more.” 

“‘He’s stunning,” Fredericka groaned. 

‘‘Mr. Gruer?”’ Aloysia defied her to clar- 
ify the matter. 

Fredericka, who’d had to slip off her pump 
and was even then nursing her toes with 
one hand, had learned her lesson. 

“‘Yes,” she answered. ‘‘I think he’s stun- 
ning, don’t you, Nora?” 


Fredericka was off on one of her curious | 
passions. Soon she would be wanting Nora | 


to visit Mr. Grolier with every humiliation 
a lover can endure. 

“‘T do like tall men,” Nora said in her 
irritating, vague way. 


XXIT 


ROLE stimulated Aloysia. If she had 

been presented to Mr. Grolier she 
would have been quite formal, in deference 
to his greatness, but with her pretense of 
unconsciousness as to his identity she could 
treat him just as she did the other nice 
boys on the ship. 


“ow’s my rescuer?’’ she asked when | 
he bore down on her, late and debonair next | 


morning. 
“ Allright. Where’s the heavenly twin?”’ 
(Continued on Page 63) 


There was a time when men boasted 
of their wiry beards. They showed 
the same mournful pride as a woman 
discussing a major operation. 


That’s one vanity that Mennen 


Shaving Cream has punctured. 
It lent a note of incognito romance with | 


Mind you, I’m not saying that your 
bristles wouldn’t win the blue ribbon 
in a national contest for unmitigated 
meanness, but that meanness becomes 
a memory on the day you start using 


| Mennen’s. 


Prove it any way you like. Use Mennen’s 
a week. Then use the next best for a week. 
Lather the east side of your face with Mennen’s 
and the west half with the other kind. Any 
way you try it, the superiority of Mennen’s 
will be as convincing as the difference be- 
tween you and Bobby Jones. 

For several years, I offered to refund pur- 
chase price to any man who wasn’t satisfied. 
In that time, two shavers called me. Later 


| one of them apologized, returned the money 
| and pledged his patronage for life. 


But the offer holds good. 


If you are one of the three million men who 
know the superlative worth of Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream, take my word for this: you will 
like Mennen Skin Balm just as much. A won- 
derful after-shaving treat. A little squeeze 
on your finger-tips rotated gently around the 
shaved area—a little tingly bite—then a 


| zippy, fresh, fragrant coolness spreading all 


over your face. Comes in a 50c tube. 


Then top off with Mennen Talcum for Men. 
A velvety, soothing, protecting film the color 
of the skin. Doesn’t show on the face. 


That’s the complete Mennen Shave, ene of 
| the few perfect experi- 
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(Continued from Page 61) 

‘at some game or other; you'll find 
you look.” 

uu shouldn’t let her mingle with the 
ee so much,” he remarked in laugh- 
-ogance, and before he turned to go 
ed a final question, “‘ You getting off 
thampton or Cherbourg?” 

lerbourg.”’ 

.e deuce,’ Mr. Grolier commented, 
g a displeased gesture with his nose. 
ysia could have bitten off her tongue. 
uthampton’s your destination?” 

sp. Going to Cadby Taylor’s. Know 
He’s got Rockingham Priory.” 

was called away from France last 
ust before a house party where he 
» be with Mrs. Taylor.” 

yt such a bad old egg,’”’ Mr. Grolier 
ked and passed on. 

left Aloysia troubled. There was a 
note in his conversation she wasn’t 
omed to in young men interested in 

He’d seen so many beauties of 

,. And yet he was taken; there was 
abt about that. Still, it wasn’t going 
easy. 
few minutes Aloysia walked aft and 
1 down at the game of deck tennis in 
35 between Nora and Mr. Wingate 
redericka and Lord Henry. Sutphen 
xr was leaning against the rail, com- 
ng on their play. Certainly, he was 
sted. 
dericka came up shortly. 
e took my place,’ she panted, and 
ime the “‘he’’ was unmistakable be- 
of the almost blasphemous capitaliza- 
yf her tone. 
ow is Nora acting?” 
was a real pleasure to talk to Freder- 
at such moments, to know one’s lan- 
: was understood, and that one needn’t 
ways crossing preferably uncrossed 
d dotting 2’s better left blind. 

never saw her so clever about any- 
Fredericka answered. ‘‘She’s ac- 
, playing Mr. Wingate off against 
, 


yysia frowned. 

should think she could use Lord 
ord Henry shows so plainly that he 
s he hasn’t a chance. He almost cries 
he talks to me about Nora.” 
ut do you think she really likes him? 
ver saw her play at indifference be- 
Yh, mother, if you’d read any psychol- 
you’d know that’s just a defense. I 
: it’s the first time she’s ever been 
y interested in her life.” 
edericka’s intense pleasure in the situa- 
was apparent from her bright eyes. 
‘ another set Nora came up with the 
»men. Mr. Grolier picked up a steamer 
0 tuck about her. 
That’s my rug,’ Mr. Wingate said. 
is is Nora’s.”’ 
was Mr. Wingate who tucked Nora in, 
e Sutphen Grolier looked on with one 
row cocked in displeasure. 
oysia would have liked to have 
vs progress a little further before Mr. 
ier was subjected to little annoyances 
lis sort. The incognito had served its 
ose; she sacrificed it to distract him. 
'd no idea you were the great Mr. 
ier. Fredericka has just been telling 


fter twenty-three years of inspiring 
as a great Grolier, a lightly given re- 
der of the sort was still not unpleasant 

utphen. 

Must have been a blow,” he grinned, 
looking at Mr. Wingate he put a ques- 

. ““Who’s the possessive party?” 

Mr. Wingate? Oh, he’s always been 
a great brother to my girls.” 

Always” could conceivably have meant 

e embarkation, but on Aloysia’s plausi- 
lips it certainly gave an impression of a 

st romance-destroying stretch of time. 

Dine with me tonight?” 

‘We'd be enchanted.” 

loysia told the twins of the invitation 

on they were in their stateroom prepar- 

for luncheon. 


“Tt seems awfully mean to leave Mr. 
Wingate,” Nora commented. 

“We made no contract to supply Mr. 
Wingate with companionship every meal,” 
her mother reminded her. 

Sutphen Grolier had no regular table in 
the salon, but as the legendary Gibby was 
still unpleasantly hors de combat in the 
suite, a special one was given him; one of 
the best. Special food went with it. 

Nora sat at Sutphen’s left, Lord Henry 
on her other side. Fredericka was next 
Lord Henry, and Aloysia between her host 
and Ed Herman, a professional funny man 
who had his own revue on Forty-second 
Street and was professionally funny all 
through dinner. 

It was the important table of the room. 
Aloysia tingled all over with the intoxi- 
cation of success. 

Sutphen Grolier was an excellent host. 
It was the obligation in life he took most 
seriously. All during dinner his reckless, 
irregular, handsome face was directed one 
way and then another to make sure 
that everything was going properly; but 
Aloysia could see that the moments he al- 
lowed himself with Nora were the ones he 
enjoyed. 

And Nora was perfect. Her conduct was 
a masterpiece of casual cordiality, with just 
the hint of promise which was inevitable 
in her relationship with any man. 

It was not until salad that she made a 
mistake. 

“Still going to France?” Sutphen was 
questioning Aloysia. 

“Oh, yes.” 

Aloysia had consulted the purser as to 
whether it would be possible to change her 
arrangements, but she was hoping it would 
be Mr. Grolier who changed. That would 
be so much more graceful. 

“Wish you’d make it England,” Sut- 
phen said. 

There was apparently, as yet, no such 
thought in his mind. 

Then Nora had to make her mistake. 

“T do, too,” she sighed. 

“Why do you say that,’ Aloysia in- 
quired, ‘‘when you’d set your heart on 
Paris?” 

“T just do.” 

“Some other time.” 

It meant that the whole little drama of 
reluctance must fall on Aloysia’s shoulders. 

She brought up the matter later in their 
stateroom. 

“You shouldn’t have said that about 
wanting us to go to England, too, Nora.” 

“Why not?” 

The old difficulty of having to talk so 
baldly when it was Nora. 

“Tt doesn’t look nice to be too eager.” 

“Wager for what?” 
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“You know just as well as I do.” 

“But I don’t, momma.” 

“That bleating sound,” Aloysia said, and 
she could have slapped her. 

Nora, for all her pretext of failure to 
comprehend, had taken the hint, however. 
Next morning while Sutphen was exchang- 
ing a few monosyllables with Miss Van 
Santvoord, she got Mr. Wingate to take her 
for a walk and they went some place where 
Sutphen Grolier couldn’t find them. 

He sat and talked to Aloysia and Fred- 
ericka in a jerky, distrait way. 

“But why don’t you stop in England?” 

“Oh, Mr. Grolier, an Irishwoman is al- 
ways more at home in France. All our 
friends are there.” 

“1’d ask you to Cadby Taylor’s for 
Christmas, only his wife is such an awful 
stickler, always worrying for fear she’ll get 
someone not quite in, the fold. Sometimes 
you’d think she hadn’t been born there her- 
self. Was though.” 

“But you'll be running over to France, 
won’t you?” 

“No, I won’t. I’m only over for a couple 
of weeks. Probably never see you again. 
You don’t if you don’t right away. 

Well, I guess she’s not coming back.” 

With that he rose and stalked off. 

“Tf I were Nora I’d make him writhe,” 
Fredericka said, which showed that in 
spite of the way he ignored her, her passion 
for him continued. 

Aloysia had been alarmed by his words; 
she hurried down to the purser. When she 
returned it was apparent that Nora had let 
Sutphen find her, for Mr. Wingate was back 
in his seat with a great pile of books beside 
him. 

“I’ve ransacked the library,” he in- 
formed Aloysia, ‘“‘for arguments to get you 
off at Southampton.” 

“Ts it everyone’s destination?” 

‘“‘Tt has to be mine. Some research work, 
which is my only excuse for the trip. And 
it should be everyone’s anyway. Why, 
Mrs. McCarthy, Christmas is coming on. 
Do you mean to tell me you can spend 
Christmas in a land where they fill the 
shoe, instead of the stocking, and pipe a 
shrill joyeux Noél, instead of booming a 
rich old English Merrie Christmas?” 

Aloysia could never resist a chance for 
reluctance. 

“But our plans are made,” she said. 

“Plans are made to be remade. Let me 
refresh your memory with some of these, 
Mrs. McCarthy.” 

He extracted Pickwick Papers from the 
pile and began reading bits of it aloud. He 
followed them with excerpts from the 
Christmas party in Silas Marner. 

They were brand-new to Aloysia and 
the cozy, holly-glowing passages really did 
warm her heart. 

“‘Of course I can’t vouch for all these 
things taking place in a London hostelry,” 
Mr. Wingate said. “But they would at 
least be happening all around you there. 
The very fogs will smell of plum pudding 
and eggnog rather than of inebriety and 
infidelity, those twin odors any good Amer- 
ican nostrils can always detect on the 
winds of the bad French capital.” 

He took up the Sketch Book and began 
on the merrymakings at Bracebridge Hall. 

It was really a stroke of genius on the 
part of Nora to have invoked his rather 
professional offices. When she came up 
with Sutphen Grolier and listened to the 
end of a paragraph, Aloysia caught her 
hand and squeezed it. 

“Oh, there’s no resisting this man. He’s 
a sorcerer.” 

“ And we're going to England?”’ 

“Where else, after what I’ve been hear- 
ine 

Nora kissed her ecstatically. 

“Take you right down to the purser’s,” 
Sutphen Grolier volunteered. 

“Oh, I’ll give myself until luncheon time 
to consider it.” 
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On that point Aloysia was firm, quite 
naturally. The luggage tags had already 
been changed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The successful man today is the man with 


flagging energy to carry things through. 
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Try this new Swiss “pick-up” drink for busy 
people—this 3-day test will prove it 


Are you letting yourself be handicapped by 
periods of slowed-down energy? Times dur- 
ing the day when you simply “lack the pep” 
to see things through as you should? 

Seven out of ten people, it is estimated, 
are held back from their best work—by these 
all-too-common mental and physical let- 
downs. 

Now modern science offers you a natural 
way to keep you “at par” right through the 
day and the evening’s social activities. A 
way that picks you up almost instantly. 
Both mentally and physically. 

It is a delicious new Swiss food-drink called 
Ovaltine. Contains no drugs. No artificial 
stimulants. A quick building-up beverage. 
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drink Ovaltine. At home and at soda foun- 
tains. It rejuvenates. A 3-day test will 
prove it. 

How this natural way 
overcomes ‘‘let-downs’ 
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Nine times out of ten, mental and physical 
“let-downs”’ are due to overstrained nerves 
or digestive unrest—or both. 

Delicious Ovaltine instantly overcomes 
this trouble. This is why: 

First—it combines in easily digested 
form, certain vitalizing and building-up 
food essentials, in which your daily fare is 
lacking. One cup of Ovaltine has more real 
food value than 12 cups of beef extract. 

SEconp—Ovaltine has the power actually 
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to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other food 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turning 
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This quick assimilation of nourishment is 
restoring to the entire body. Frayed nerves 
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quickly it picks you up. There is a new zest 
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home use, Or drink it at the soda 
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the coupon with 
SO cents. 
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(Continued from Page 11) | 


a pretty Latin name which I’ve forgotten, 
but which meant that the nerves adjacent 
to the sole of the foot were annoyed and 
were expressing themselves belligerently in 


| blisters of an engaging tint not unlike the 
| bark of a silver birch. Everybody admired 


and enjoyed my foot. It entertained sur- 


| geons; the men of the headquarters troop 


and the headquarters detachment brought 
friends from all over the camp to look at it. 
It gave me a morbid eminence and pleased 
people who suggested remedies, the most 
sensible being that of Hubert Patin, who 
ran the mimeograph at headquarters and 


| was-willing to assist anybody in amputating 


my foot. 
But that day.my foot was a hot agony. 
Nerves seemed to be dancing in the ankle. 


I shut my eyes and sat listening to the 


clatter of tin dishes, fifty yards away in the 


B | mess hall of the headquarters troop. I was 


hungry, after continuously shouting into 


i | the telephone since eight o’clock, but noth- 


ing would make me limp those fifty yards 
for food. 

In this torpid condition,.a voice above 
my ear said heavily, “‘Don’t you know 


enough to get up-when an officer speaks to. 


you, sergeant?’’ And I opened my eyes 
on the vision of First Lieut. Claude G. 
Parmenter, F. A., rising in the air for some 
six feet and inches. It was he—or him. 
My mind had produced him, in admirable 
clothes, completely the officer as Corporal 
Claude G. Smell was completely the en- 
listed dandy. I simply blinked at this per- 
fection and said no word. 

“Well?” 

That made me angry. I said slowly, 
“Sir, my orders are not to rise except when 
a general officer enters the office, or an offi- 
cer above the rank of major addresses 
me. What can I do for the lieutenant?” 

Until the etiquette of the American Army 
changes, enlisted men will always enjoy 
this impersonal form of speech, which, 
stranger, allows them to be viciously rude 
to officers on occasion. Lieutenant Par- 
menter was already at my mercy. I wasa 
mere sergeant, true enough, but I was on 
duty in the headquarters of a division and 
he was a lieutenant of field artillery, sub- 
ject to orders of his regimental commander, 
of the commander of his brigade and finally 
of the hay-fevered major general whose 
sneezes rang from two offices away. Par- 
menter now put himself totally in my 
power. ‘ 

“T wanted to see the division adjutant.” 

I said wearily, ‘‘The lieutenant has per- 
mission from his regimental adjutant to re- 
port to the division adjutant?”’ 

The tall lieutenant grew red under a 
highly polished coat of tan. 

“Ts that necessary?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Parmenter stared at me, switching a rid- 
ing crop against a boot. I stared at him, 
and very suddenly thought of Corporal 
Claude G. Smell, formerly of Alabama, in 
some rural district, now of this division. I 
had the oddest illusion that Corporal Smell 
was looking down at me with puzzled black 
eyes set in a wide and quite plain face with 
too much mouth and not enough nose. 

“The division adjutant assigned me to a 


‘regiment last evening when I reported here, 


I assume that he could transfer me to the 
other regiment of that brigade?”’ 

“It’s within his discretion to do so, sir.” 

“Then if I make an application to be 
transferred to this other regiment—I 
mean xe 

“The lieutenant has already been trans- 
ferred,” I said. 

I shouldn’t have said this, but ‘he bored 
me, and I wanted my lunch. Raeburn for- 
aged for me, and having an affinity with 
food, usually fed me well. I was hungry 
and this conversation had no point—or, ex- 
actly, it suddenly found a point. Claude 
Parmenter’s vanity was touched. He 
slightly smiled, assuming that he, Claude 
Parmenter, had been recognized. So i 


| 


| 
had, but not quite in the way that his 
sumed. I naturally remembered him, yj 
he, as naturally, had forgotten me. [ 
vanity wasn’t extraordinary, consid 
everything, but it was a stupid illusion ¢ 
of his athletic celebrity and the steam Ch 
fat mother’s social campaigns. I had e 
his mother once or twice, a prodigious t 
woman in many jewels who had the lo, ; 
being tended by a battalion of maids. } 
was one of the people who are always | 
photographed at tennis matches, | pe y 
that her private nickname was the Se r 
Ton Truck among the irreverent and y Y 
pressed. Anyhow, this impatient ansy ; 
mine pleased Claude Parmenter, gaye ; 
an assurance of his glory in this region, j 
hadn’t given me his name, but I’d relg 
nized him. He smiled, nodded and lef i 
alone just as Raeburn came in througl } 
chief clerk’s office. 

“That’s Claude Parmenter gettin; 
the horse there, if you want to look ath : 

Raeburn did. He gazed through } 
screen at the young giant’s departure, ) 
for some reason began to chuckle. i 
sides shook, really, and his heayy ); 
turned pink. 

“Come on here, friend Claude, an’ } 
at your fiery dragon.” 

“Ts he gone?”’ Corporal Smell as 
peeping from the next office; “’cause p 
certainly scairt from my shoes up of |p 
sergeant!”’ 

“A person,” said Raeburn, unrolli |; 
cold roast chicken from a napkin, “of}) 
size oughtn’t to be scared of his kin. Vy 
many a nice fam’ly has low-down Yai» 
relations, but they don’t feel timid al) 
’em.”’ 

Corporal Smell edged into the office ( 
then went to scowl into the sunny road | 
after Lieutenant Parmenter. He hadar 
tain sense of justice, though, and glooi} 
admitted: ‘‘That snake can ride hi; 
hoss. Don’t you gentlemen ha’ : 
mess up here?” 

“Son, the headquarters troop ha 
beauteous mess hall, an’ even a cook. | 
what a cook! Oh,” Raeburn murmu| 
“what a cook! No, I and the adjuta | 
factotum here send out for our m3 
We've subjugated a nigger waiter in | 
officers’ mess and he brings us stuff ou i 
Little Rock, or somewhere. He’s a wor'’, 
hard-workin’ nigger and we ask no q| 
tions so long as we're fed.” 

Claude Smell accepted a leg of the chic f 
and perched on a corner of the nea/t 
desk. There were two obvious change 1 
him since our conversation in the verar. 
He was much happier, mentally, and 1d 
been crying. The last fact didn’t surp.¢ 
me. I saw more men cry from exasp\' 
tion, nervousness and small annoyars 
that became mountainous in the focu:/f 
military law than I have ever seen in tis 
before that war, or since. The yog 
corporal had been shedding tears on © 
division inspector and on Raeburn, & 
inspector’s clerk. His reasons were not - 
supportable either. 

Retiring to the year 1885 and to the vy 
small town of Lucianville, Alabama, ® 
must notice that Henrietta, daughter! 
Claude G. Smell, the local carpenter, § 
just eloped with one Parmenter, a travel? 
salesman. The Smells loomed a good 6! 
in Lucianville, being the richest inhabitas 
and the tallest. Their name, by the ways 
a decadent French name, Samelle, and tlt 
ancestors trickled over from Louisi? 
eighty or ninety years before Miss Sn! 
eloped. The first son in any generation! 
the tribe is name Claude, traditionally, el 
Mrs. Parmenter named her first ch: 
Claude on the principle. Nothing v* 
heard of her, or from her, after the elo 
ment. 

“Daddy told me,” said Claude =a 
“that she was always kind of high + 
proud in her mind. She wore corsets, t 
and had gran’daddy buy her a piano fr’ 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Beauty, good taste, grace of design, and long enduring 
body value are the attributes of cars that bear the 
emblem—Body by Fisher. In every price class, a Body 
by Fisher gives complete assurance of the soundest 
possible investment in closed car comfort and luxury 
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Strange distortions 
caused by ordinary elass 


Ir you drove a car in Topsy-Turvy Land, you would expect 
to see the strangely distorted buildings shown at the left 
in the picture above. Note the reeling roof—the bulging 
and misshapen walls. Now, look to the right! What do you 
see? Buildings restored to normalcy. 


At the left you are looking through a sheet glass window 
in the door. At the right, through the Plate Glass wind- 
shield of the car. That reeling roof—those bulging and 
misshapen walls are caused by the waves and irregularities 
in sheet glass. 

In the days when the automobile was a primitive and 
unimproved thing, the use of sheet glass was permissible 
perhaps. Today, the practice of glazing a car with it 
should be as obsolete as the engine of twenty years ago. 


Insist upon having polished Plate Glass on the car you 


buy. This glass is flawlessly clear. Its transparency is 
perfect. It does not obscure your vision. Nor does it trick 
your eyes. Polished Plate Glass is tougher than sheet glass, 
and therefore more resistant to breakage. And its brilliancy 
and beauty lend distinction to your car. Specify it for glazing 
when replacing broken panes. Plate Glass Manufacturers 


of America, First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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© Nothing Else %, 
: is Like it 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
Mobile. But she never wrote home. This 
guy she married had some brains or some- 
thin’, but anyways he got rich, makin’ 
patent med’cine. Pretty nice, too, if you 
mix it wiv ice water an’ don’t drink too 
much, Anyways, gran’daddy died back in 
1910 and mamma moved us out to San 
Francisco, ’cause she’d always wanted to 
see the Golden Gate. She’s strong-minded 
an’ likes big cities, ’cause she was born in 
Raleigh, Norf Ca’lina. And daddy can 
practice his profession anywheres. It’s the 
good thing about bein’ a carpenter. I used 
to help him on Saturdays.” 

Upon a Saturday, then, in the year 1912, 
when Claude Smell, Jr., was a large pink 
lad of fifteen, he went out to help his father 
panel a room in Burlingame, a suburb of 
San Francisco inhabited by many gentle- 
folk and people of great wealth, who live 
surrounded by foliage, watered lawns, and 
the envy of radicals. Some servant in this 
house was talkative, and while the Smells 
worked gave them the news of the day. 
The next house, beyond a barrier of shrubs 
and eucalyptus trees, had just been leased 
to a millionaire from New York, Mr. Claude 
Parmenter, whose sister had but lately 
married an English lord. Translated down- 
ward to simple fact, Sarita Parmenter did 
marry the son of a baronet at Newport in 
the summer of 1911. But why should an 
Trish butler in California leave a fact 
simple? Young Claude Smell gaped across 
some hundred yards of turf at the tem- 
porary home of his fabulous kinsman. 
Noon came, and he naturally wriggled 
through the shrubbery to have a closer 
view of Cousin Claude’s establishment. 
There are several houses of genuine beauty 
in Burlingame and this was one of them; 
and, as it happened, beyond the shrubbery 
lay a new white glittering and seductive 
swimming pool, guarded by tall shrubs, 
hemmed with a line of sheltering columns. 
Claude gazed upon this treasure and suc- 
cumbed. 

C. G. Parmenter came cantering on a 
pony up his hired driveway ten minutes 
later, thinking I don’t know what. His 
retirement to Burlingame was a kind of 
forced retreat, I assume. His name had 
been proposed some months before at a 
dignified and, for New York, very old club. 
The club, somehow, had done the wrong 
thing to Claude G. Parmenter’s name, and 
for a while he chose to be out of New York. 
Burlingame, then, was his exile; but there, 
too, shadows lowered upon him. As his 
pony cantered on the driveway he heard 
splashings from the pool in which nobody 
save himself had the least right to be 
swimming. Claude G. Parmenter dis- 
mounted, and his white breeches, his scarlet 
English jersey, his pipe-clayed white helmet 
and his tanned sulky face appeared tre- 
mendously between two columns in the 
sight of C. G. Smell, who was bobbing down 
to examine a tiled crest in the bottom of the 
pool, then bobbing up to let the celebrated 
sunlight of California warm his complete 
nakedness. 

“Come out of that,” said C. G. Par- 
menter. 

“An’,”’ Corporal Smell told me, swinging 
his legs from my desk, “he was just damn 
unfriendly. I tried to ’xplain I’m his 
mamma’s nephew out of Lucianville, named 
Smell, and all he said was ‘My God!’ and 
worse. I don’t never swear much and he 
used some awful words on me. Bad’s any- 
thing I ever heard nowhere! I kep’ tryin’ 
to ’xplain. An’ was I hurtin’ his ol’ pool, 
anyways? But he acted mean!” 

The sun of noon in fact looked on C. G. 
Parmenter wrathfully chasing his cousin 
down the lawn, while C. G. Smell, clutching 
his trousers and one shoe to a moist breast, 
leaped onward and landed outside the gates 
of the villa in full sight of several ladies on 
horses. He found covert in a clump of 
brushwood and thence was rescued by a 
kindly Chinese gardener. 

“T don’t suppose,” he said, “you gentle- 
men have ever been bare nekkid wiv one 
shoe an’ just your pants in the middle of a 
road, I felt awful funny. But “t 
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May 8 9 
} 
Chink went an’ got daddy for mi; 
daddy went in an’ saw Cousin Clay 
Aunt Henrietta. He never did tell m , 
they said or he said.” if 
Raeburn rolled a cigarette and ask 
boy lazily, “‘And so this morning y_ 
held your Cousin Claude and he Teco j 
you?” | 
“He did. I was givin’ these recrui 
have here a lot of foot drill and hea 
ridin’ by. I stopped the men and he) 
em over and then he got kind of red, it 
at me, and said, kind of down in his t, 
‘What’s your name, co’p’ral?’ An’ ! 
my name, and he rode on, an’ T dis) 
the men an’ came and asked the a} 
could I come up here—an’ came, Ai 
don’t get out of that battery I’m just) 
He’s a mean big devil, Cousin Clay. 
and he could wipe the head offa m 
one swat!” } 
“Brother,” said Raeburn, “you kn, 
daren’t hit you. You can simply w; 
if he does an’ tell the closest Office | 
Cousin Claude loses his commission 
then.” 
“Yes; but good gracious,” Clay 
Smell said, opening his big eyes, “I co] 
tell on a man for hittin’ me, Ser 
Daddy’d die of shame if I ever did a 
thing as that! It wouldn’t be gentlema\ 
“Friend,”’ Raeburn drawled, “we'l 2 
to protect you. This here, with thi 
foot, controls the policies of the dis 
adjutant, and I have the division ins] * 
under my thumb. He lies down an 
over when I tell him to. Go in } 
We'll ’tend to your affairs.”’ | 
The next morning Lieut. Claude G?: 
menter reported for duty with the } 
artillery regiment, and the next afte) 
Corporal Claude G. Smell began his de t 
service to Raeburn and me. I fear tl 
was a rather guileless soldier, but his 3 
tude was monumental. Hadn’t we pr 
fully moved on his behalf, lifting the te | 
lieutenant out of that battery clear in’ 
next regiment? His motoreycle wi} 
own; Mr. Smell, in San Francisco, 1 
generous parent and Mrs. Smell w, : 
admirable cook. She seemed to senh 
military offspring food or candies by 2 
mail, and Claude dutifully appeared a\ 
hours on the veranda of division } 
quarters bearing offerings done up in} 
papers. He brought us squares” | 
chocolate cake that was almost black ¥1 
and intensely coated with a white sacch it 
loam on its upper crust. He shed pour} 
fudge, canned cherries, candied orange x 
ripe olives, snakes of licorice and be 
nougat, Mexican panocha and, once, | 
jars of pdté de foie gras. 
“Tt’s embarrassing,” Raeburn m? 
“‘and if he wasn’t a nice kid I’d be di 
right humiliated. . Had you / 
thought, by the by, what a mean ki | 
snob Lieutenant Parmenter’s mother 1 
be?” 
““My dear Raeburn, if it were knoy!! 
New York that her maiden name was 
she’d be at the mercy of the society pi , 
up to the day of her death! She 1 
afford to have relatives named &i] 
She’d have to be young, lovely and sin 
to live that down. As it is, she’s fat, 
and dull. . . . Pass me those olives. ; 
You might tell Claude that another ck 
late cake would be acceptable.” 
Claude, on the first of October, cant 
display his sergeant’s chevrons and or b 
next bright morning was publicly grat! 
a parade of the artillery brigade pas I 
vision headquarters. The parade che? 
me. Our brigadier general of artillery 2 
a martinet and the brigade showed Vi 
The long fair men from Tennessee |! 
Mississippi and the dark heavy-should' 
farmers from Louisiana, who know h¢? 
so well, had learned how to carry (# 
clothes. The French officers and serge!t 
stared from the chilly veranda as the | 
teries lumbered with their curious wa’ 
noise on the moist roadway and the gui(? 
flickered, snapped by cold wind from? 
hills, in the sharp sunlight. Claude w’ 
small parade all in one person. Life 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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Body by Fisher 


A New World’s Record | 
| 
| 


10,000 Pontiac Sixes in the First Three Months 


The Pontiac Six is sweeping to leadership in its 
field with a speed unequalled by any new car in the 
history of the industry. So spectacular has been its 
success that, before mid-summer, Pontiac Six 


production will have exceeded any previous record 


scored by any new car during its entire first year. 875 


Oakland Six, companion to the Pontiac Six, $1025 to $1299. All prices at factory COACH or COUPE 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Fence Protection Adds to 
the Comforts of Home— 


Cyclone Fence is an investment in home en- 
joyment. It beautifies your premises. Pro- 
tects your lawn, shrubs and flowers. Af- 
fords security and privacy. Cyclone Fence 
makes your home truly yours. Develops 
a deeper consciousness of home owner- 
ship. It’s a source of enduring satisfaction. 


Cyclone “Complete Fence” is now an All 
Copper-Bearing Steel Fence. This highly 
non-corrosive steel, used in both the fabric 
and framework, makes Cyclone the fence of 
maximum endurance. Cyclone ‘Complete 
Fence” is furnished in many pleasing styles. 


For back yards, Cyclone Ornamental Fab- 
ric, erected on wood posts and 2x4 top 
rail, makes an attractive, economical fence. 
We also manufacture Wrought Iron 
Fence in a variety of beautiful designs. 


Cyclone “Complete Fence” and Cyclone 
Ornamental Fabric are sold by, hardware 
dealers everywhere. See.your. dealer. 


CYCLONE FENCE GO M BAN Y 


The ‘'Red Tag’’ Factories and Offices: 
eae ti of Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio Newark,N.J. Fort Worth, Texas 
uality 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Cyclone Copper-Bear- 
ing Steel Endures 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
brought him high, on a good mount, with a 
blackened chin strap cutting under the red 
of his innocent big mouth and his new 
chevrons fairly gleaming on a pressed sleeve. 
War is vile and all that, but war gave some 
otherwise fameless youths moments of 
sheer grandeur. They were sergeants and 
could blow whistles. Well, what are you 
famous for? 

“Tis sweet to be a child,’? Raeburn 
pondered, looking after our benefactor. 
“Oh, and here, yonder, comes his Satan, 
and looking grand too!” 

Claude Parmenter got a muttered com- 
pliment from an old French sergeant. That, 
he said under his mustache, was a soldier, 
in effect. Lieutenant Parmenter, sulky and 
still as the traditional statue of such com- 
parisons, on a great chestnut mare, was a 
tribute to his bodily gorgeousness and to 
his tailors. If he had been handsome of 
face, he would have been intolerable and 
someone would have killed him in envy. 
But he rode and passed, with the fat 
captain and nervous second lieutenant of 
his battery in comic contrast, and was ad- 
mired for his pictorial charm, on the loaded 
veranda. The brigade wheeled out of sight, 
around the curve to the north, past the 
base hospital, and the French instructors 
made little compliments. 

“Effectively,” said Sergeant Carnot, 
“they resemble troops. Your uniforms are 
execrable. One can do nothing with that 
tunic, and the gaiters, my friend, make one 
think of those of the elderly English ladies, 
hopping in the Louvre among the pictures; 
but then only the English and the boches 
comprehend uniform. We? Bah! The 
chorus of an operetta! Good uniform ex- 
pired in France with the Second Empire. 
Say, then, are there more of those amiable 
chocolates? Last night I am introduced 
to a drink entitled white-mule. Today 
my interior resembles the Cathedral of 
Rheims.” 

It was Sergeant Carnot who brought me 
news of Lieut. C. G. Parmenter, on a cold 
evening of late October. The young in- 
structor was, in private life, a struggling 
sculptor. Lieutenant Parmenter caught 
his eye in one of the restaurants of Little 
Rock, alone at a table in a corner, lounging 
over his dinner and sullenly looking out 
through a window into the bright street. 

“He goes about in his solitary manner,” 
Carnot said, “and I look at him with 
speculation, Rich, they say, and so well 
tailored, and so much alone. In effect, a 
curiosity. Pardon, but has he not some 
history? I observed him last night. He 
was one-third stupid with drink. Then 
some soldiers at a table began to laugh 
among themselves, and he turned so sud- 
denly and glared. They were not laughing 
at him. They had some joke about their 
bill. A boy of New Orleans in his battery 
tells me that nobody can laugh without the 
lieutenant turning to look. But why?” 

I think it is pretty plain. The gigantic 
New Yorker lived in dread of a word. He 
dreaded his mother’s family’s name as only 
stupid men dread stupid things. His 
mother’s aspirations and her religious ad- 
vertisement of her means had made him 
sensitive on one side of his narrow brain. 
And here was the terrible sergeant in the 
next regiment who knew all about the 
Smells, of Lucianville, Alabama, a townlet 
lost in the great folds of the state’s northern 
quarter. This dull young man, poised on 
his income and his appearance, had a ghost 
at his heels, and this ghost wavered along 
in an atmosphere totally strange. 

For nine-tenths of the amateur officers in 
that camp were sons of the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, the children of cotton growers, 
cotton brokers, cotton bankers and cotton 
lawyers whose names were better known in 
Liverpool than in New York. The gossip of 
Memphis, Greenville, Shreveport, Vicks- 
burg and New Orleans floated in the 
restaurants and messes. This was that 
other South, which has nothing to do with 
Miami and Hot Springs, but knows a great 
deal about mills in Providence and New 
Bedford, and even more about the ap 


in Liverpool. I don’t know what j 
C. G. Parmenter found to say to the ; 
of his regiment, but meanwhile he d 
ghost to think of. His mother’s na! 
Smell and she was the daughter oj 
penter in Lucianville, Alabama, and i. 
cousin was a grammarless kid in th 
regiment with no reason to think kj 
Claude Parmenter. On thewhole, R } 
agreed with me, C. G. Parmenter 15 
pleasantly placed. i 

“A frog out of water an’ lookin}, 
duck to bite him,” Raeburn said; | 
Claude ain’t bitin’. . . . Thisis cc) 
cold weather for Arkansas!” 

All of a sudden frost glittered on th 
simmons and oaks of that lovely val’. 
heels of drilling troops made a low n\ 
stiffened clay. Then a civilian soile i 
of steam fitters and plumbers wer) 
making over the camp’s heating, Th 
for the usual weather of the state’s q | 
and winter. And then while wome ) 
ing babies in all sizes besieged my | 4 
the division adjutant’s office, dem , 
the release of husbands from this Ww, 
commander of the base hospital was 
and the division surgeon ambled in <j 
of the commanding general’s offic 
suggestions. Four blizzards came yr 
from the west. Boys who had ney | 
snow went out and romped in it a/ 
wet feet. 

There came pneumonia, dipk« 
spinal meningitis and tonsillitis. A \; 
voiced clerk in the hospital’s offic t 
phoned lists of dead to me every mi 
and concurrently, over in France, y» 
war was going on, the American F) 
tionary Force began to need various jj 
Keys clicked in Washington. The nt 
machinery spun. The adjutant tos:| 
coded telegrams on my desk, and t' 
sonnel officer’s staff in a long hallway ) 
among colored cards to meet requis 

“Send three glass blowers, two ens 
ers, one officer qualified as a pub 
countant and two buglers, one hors \i 
to report to commanding officer, }{ 
embarkation. Send three ce jz 
of field artillery, two second lieuten: i 
infantry, one captain quartermasteit 
and two experienced regimental ? 
sergeants, F. A., to report ——” | 

I had sometimes the sensations) 
grocer’s clerk. Young officers came ¢ f 
in to argue softly with the adjutan| 
sistants and to woo aides-de-camp. Cir 
and regimental adjutants stamped sr 
their boots beside my desk and b¢ 
asked why this and that officer hai) 
sent overseas. And meanwhile thet 
bers of the headquarters swelled. \ 
Officials appeared and new typert 
added to the din of the long room, wi! 
slept at night on a cot beside a stove 2 
I adored, and on which we brewed co ? 
day long. And also meanwhile the ad ‘ 
of the base hospital became familiar, 1 
ing in daily with prayers and entreati | 
of his morbid realm two city blocks* 
my desk. Fresh medical officers rej/! 
in hurried squads to the division su » 
Motors carrying women of the Red f 
jolted in snow past the veranda oni 
way to the hospital with flowers and v 
and we grew used to the sight of wor! 
sudden black, passing in hired cars. | 

“Monseigneur the Skeleton,” sai} 
geant Carnot, ‘‘ dances in your snow. 
It is not too charming, this. And 
sergeant whose mamma makes those ¢) 
lates in San Francisco is ill, one ‘| 
battery said, of pneumonia.” 

Raeburn went up to the hospita? 
spoke brutally to Claude G. Smell th 
a window, saying, “A big thing of yor? 
to carry on this way! How do weeat / 
go back on us? Haven’t you any sl! 
sonny? If you go and die on us, bri)! 
we're ruined dietetically. Be a mar 
pull through!” : 

A nurse chased him away from the! 
dow. The boy had a mere bronchial 
but he lost the last of his tan and app 
at headquarters, rather thin and defi 
two days before Christmas, bearing 2) 

(Continued on Page 70) 


Features of this 
New Paige: 


Improved Paige-built Motor, none 
more modern or better lubricated. 
Full High-Pressure Oil Feed to all 
Rotating Parts, including wrist 
pins, cam shaft and tappets 


Counterbalanced Crankshaft 


Silent Chain Timing, 
with automatic take-up 


Air Cleaner 
125 Inch Wheelbase 
All Metal Oil-Seal Universal Joints 
Springs 58 inches long 
4 Inch Frame 
Shock Absorbers 
6 Inch Balloon Tires 


Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wheel Brakes 
Easy Steering through Ball 
earings 
Saw blade Steel, Light Acting 
Clutch 


Short Throw, Easy Gear Shift 
Co-incidental Lock 


Automatic Windshield Cleaner 
_ Dash Gas and Heat Indicator 
Stop Light—Dome Light 
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The 


Most Beastial 


ae times as many Paige cars have been sold 


this year as were sold in the same period a 
year ago. Three times as many have already been 
sold as were sold during the entire year 1925. 


And ten—yes, twenty times as many men and 
women are clamoring for this car than ever 
before aspired to Paige ownership. Throughout 
all America—the pendulum is swinging to Paige! 


The amazing fact that a Paige can now be 
bought for nearly a thousand dollars lessaccounts 
for some of this increased popularity. But there 
is also the infinitely more significant fact that 
a great many shrewd motor-wise buyers 


Pendulum 


for a Standard 5-pass. Sedan; the Brougham, $1295; 
Deluxe 5-pass. Sedan $1670; Deluxe 7-pass. Sedan, 
$1995; Cabriolet Roadster, $2295; Suburban 
Limousine, $2245—all f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


are turning from cars priced much higher 
to this less costly but equally capable Paige. 


And why not? No-car is more beautiful. None 
is more carefully built of higher quality materi- 
als. No engine is more efficient than the power- 
ful and economical Paige-built motor. No finer 
4-wheel brakes are to be had. No list of essen- 
tial or desirable features can anywhere be found 
that will add to a more impressive total than 
those built into this satisfying car. 

Any Paige-Jewett dealer will gladly arrange 


for you to drive this tremendously popular 
Paige, entirely without obligation. (770) 
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The 


MR. PEANUT 
REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


They are not Planters Salted Peanuts unless 
they are in the glassine bag with the**Planters” 
name and ‘‘Mr. Peanut" on it. 


Nickel 


THE SATURDAY 


Lunch” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


wo 


as all outdoors 


After clean sport comes keen 
hunger. Then, reach in your 
pocket for a bag of 
Planters Salted Pea- 


nuts. 


They’re whopping big pea- 
nuts, every one of them— 
roasted toa healthy tan— 
crisp and appetizingly 
salted. Fresh as the open 
air, wholesome as sunshine, 
full of real nourishment. 


Planters Peanuts contain 
more calories per ounce than 
meat or bread. That’s why 
they’re called “The Nickel 
Lunch.” 5c everywhere. 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 


Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 
Canadian Factory: Toronto. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
sugared cake lettered, ‘‘Claudie, Our 
Soldier, Xmas, 1917,’ in red sugar, with an 
artillery emblem wrought below. 

“Get yourself a furlough, bud,” said 
Raeburn, ‘“‘and go home, and tell your 
mamma how often our prayers have risen 
for her. . Your cousin’s very stewed 
most nights, these days. He grieves, 
Claude. The world don’t use him square.” 

Claude sipped some coffee and blinked, 
sitting on my cot in the light of three 
globes that fought against a new blizzard 
outside the building. 

““What’s he grievin’ for?” 

“Seared of you, sonny. You could black- 
mail him. I regret to reflect on your kin, 
brother, but there’s somethin’ kind of cheap 
in the lieutenant’s make-up. . Smell, 
after all, is just a name.” 

“T ain’t told nobody, sergeant. Mercy 
me,’”’ Claude brooded, “‘I’ve had to listen 
to jokes on my name all these years! No, 
I wouldn’t do it to the poor cheese. Only, 
I can’t get furlough, ever. I’m the only 
noncom in my outfit that’s fit for duty.” 

Raeburn took a furlough. Themen of the 
headquarters troop and detachment went 
whirling off, up and down the Mississippi’s 
valley, and on Christmas morning the 
headquarters knew peace. Some orderlies 
and drivers of the official cars dropped in 
to gaze at the empty offices. About ten 
o’clock the tired, rasping voice of a clerk at 
the hospital dictated a list of deaths to me, 
and added, “Sweet day, sergeant.” He 
died two days later. I knew him rather 
well, over the telephone, but never saw him. 
Snow hissed on the thin roof over my head 
and I shivered, pushing the telephone 
aside. 

“What’s that in Tacitus?” the division 
inspector asked, from beside the stove. 

““They make a solitude and call it,’ I 
snapped, ‘peace!’’’ 

“Tt sounds worse in Latin,” said the red- 
haired major, warming his trousers. He 
looked at me through the false dusk caused 
by snow littering the windows and sug- 
gested, ‘Better go to hospital next week 
and get a rest. I’ve just been 
reading something in a newspaper about 
‘the luxurious uselessness of the white- 
handed crowds in headquarters and de- 
partments.’ Dramatically correct, but 
actually a bit thick. Go to bed.” 

I didn’t. He wandered off through the 
desolate building and my solitude became 
a sort of weary luxury, even with all the 
nerves twitching slowly in my right leg and 
an intrusive humming in my ears. Some 
germs, it happened, were active in my 
throat, doing this, that and the other 
thing. 

A pleasant greenish haze floated about 
me. Through this film Claude Parmenter 
massively appeared among yellow sheens 
of naked desks and stood shaking flufis of 
snow from the furred collar of a doeskin 
jacket. 

“Th-the adjutant’s not in?” 

I said dreamily, ‘“Why should he be? 
It’s Christmas Day.” And then remem- 
bered that this was an officer. But Par- 
menter said nothing to my insolence. He 
stood with his reddened hands on the 
edges of his jacket and his soaked boots 
dripped water on the floor. He had walked 
a mile from his quarters in the blizzard and 
the wet cold fought with whisky in his 
brain. 

“You're the adjutant’s s-secretary, 
rather, eh? . . M-mean, you write or- 
ders and all that, eh? You—you could get 
me put on the next list to go overseas, if,” 
he asked thickly, “‘you wanted?”’ 

His face was carmine under the enormous 
black eyes. He dropped his hands on my 
desk and leaned forward, staring at me. 

“The lieutenant wants to get to 
France?” 

“Tl,” he said, “‘make it five hundred 
dollars. What’s your name, ser- 
geant? I mean—check.” 

“My name,” I told him, “‘is Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow.” 

It meant nothing to him. He just 
nodded, and melted snow slushed from the 


brim of his hat as he said, “H, w, 1) 
low. Knew someone named [| 
low. . . . Yousee, I’ve got to get y 
this damned hole, sergeant. They’re| 
ing. It’s a personal matter, under, 
Man’s not responsible for his ances 
he?” 

“T haven’t any. My poor pare, 
said, “died long before I was born.”! 

After a while he said, slowly nc} 
“R-rather convenient. . . | jt r 
kid, y’know. Tells people. A mar; 
being laughed at behind his back, y: y 
stand? It’s this name. Puns | 
- . . Well, five hundred dollars? |. 
get the check the minute I get an or 
overseas. Entirely personal.” Th, 
swept out an arm and said in a, 
yell, ‘Who are all these cads anyhc? 
lot of cheap cotton brokers! Most | 
haven’t three suits to their name. 
Laugh! Well, what if mother’s |; 
was ” He clapped his hands 0; 
mouth and kept the ghost in. 

“Hadn’t the lieutenant better go | } 
his quarters?” 

“You mean I’m drunk? 
But it’s understood? - S-sory 
coming. But it’s understood | 
get me the next assignment, oversea ie 
ice? . . . Very well,” he said, and 1} 
magnificently tothe door.  _ | 

This figure marched in the blucy 
down the hidden roadway and dw¢ 
among gaunt brown buildings «\ 
stricken lifeless camp. In his mind, 
the butt of a prodigious whisperec 
and he wanted to get away from it!) 
ghost rode him hard and he must esc: 
thing. 

“Was that Lieutenant Parmenter 

The division inspector had walkeit 
nowhere and was close to my elbow. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T thought so,” the officer saic ¢ 
looked at the puddle before my ¢ 
“Wants to be sent to France?” 

‘Yies> sini? 

The red-haired major rolled a cige 
and then said curtly, ‘Go to bed, wil c 
You look like something that’s been r 
three days.” 

I went to bed and slept for the rem i 
of Christmas Day. But after that, tir) 
meaningless as the snow which drifi f 
our windows. I limped, at inti‘ 
through two wildly pitching offices in | 
long room where the coffee bubbled || 
stove. People kept shoving papers at ¢ 
be copied or signed, or women cried ‘1 
sleeve because they wanted their hus 1 
out of the Army. Raeburn came 2 
from New Orleans, and a chatter o/ 2 
and Christmas dinners, women, drinl |t 
scandals of five cities and four ¥ 
flooded from the returning clerks an3 
geants. I was something ina machin I 
went round and round until the secon h 
of January, 1918. | 

“Your friend Parmenter,” Raeburr } 
beside the stove, “‘grieves alone, lil t 
wolf on the mountains. His griel| 
pickled in alcohol too. Say, if het 
Claude on a dark street —— He wai 
much in Little Rock last night. Bed 
and I were eatin’ oysters in a place whi’: 
industrious person sells things in bottl 2 
vately. In comes your noble frien} 
nearly falls into my lap. He then bi! 
me out for laughing at him. My facy 
merry as a tombstone in a frost. Th): 
grieved in a corner and everybody le 
him over scandalously.’. . . I thinl! 
cracked.” 

‘He was ver’ disgusting,” said Ser, 
Beaudry in the soft voice of Loui 
“‘an’\my Cousin Pierre in his battery? 
they are all afraid of him.” 

I don’t know at what hour this conv s 
tion occurred. By and by the divisio? 
jutant flipped a telegram over to my 
and said, “Call up the adjutant of t lp 
tillery brigade on that. . . : Th: 
tearing us to pieces with their ret 
tions!” 

The War Department wanted one ” 
tenant of field artillery to report for du i 

(Continued on Page 72) | 
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Car springs are usually broken on the 
rebound. Gabriel Snubbers control the 
springs and prevent excessive rebound 
—they reduce spring breakage, elimi- 
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ing time and expense. 


Hit a bump in theroad and 
break just one spring on 
your car--right then you 
pay more than Gabriels 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
the commanding officer of a port for trans- 
portation overseas. And that, I thought, 
would be Claude Parmenter. And so did 
the adjutant of the field artillery brigade, as 
soon as I told him what we wanted. 

“T think I could start an officer east to- 
night. One of them has been after me to 
send him the next chance. I’lllet you know 
in ten minutes.” 

“Tf you get him,’’ I coughed, ‘‘tell him he 
can have his travel orders this evening. I’ll 
have them ready.” 

Five minutes later this officer told me 
that First Lieut. Claude G. Parmenter was 
willing to leave for the East at once, and I 
rang for a clerk to type the orders. The 
machine had whirled between France and 
Arkansas, and I saw its motion as a notched 
wheel of golden fire spinning in the wire let- 
ter basket on my desk. It scared me to see 
the thing in operation, and then a man who 
used to sit rolling cigarettes on a window 
seat of my rooms in college nodded to 
me, although he was dead with much of a 
Canadian regiment last year, in upper 
France. 

So I went hobbling through a desert 
into the long room for coffee and found 
Claude Smell talking to Raeburn beside 
the stove. 

“Your cousin’s starting for France this 
evening, my child. Just wrote his orders.’ 

“Cousin Claude! Well,’ the boy said, 
“that’s certainly grand! ’Cause I’ve been 
scared of runnin’ into the big old devil any 
night in town. Goin’ to France, is 
he?” 

“T’m very sorry,’’ Raeburn said, ‘‘’cause 
I naturally hoped you’d thrash your rela- 
tion before you parted company. . . . 
Here, let that coffee alone! You’ve had ten 
cups today! You won’t sleep! Mrs. Smell’s 
sent us an almond cake and I’m going to 
compile an omelet right soon. Let that 
coffee be!” 

The coffee spilled all over the tall stove 
and the pot jangled on the floor. I said, 
“Electra. Entrance of Clytemnestra. Su- 
perb stroke of musical impressionism. Me- 
tallic noises from orchestra represent the 
queen’s jewels tinkling as she comes on the 
stage.” 

Claude jumped away from me with his 
black eyes opening. Raeburn said swiftly, 
“You stay with him, sonny. 5 Shir 
down, you idiot! Stay here, Claude.’ 
And this convinced me that something was 
wrong with the military machine. I bit 
my lips and found myself in the long room, 
staring at the silent mimeograph and three 
bulbs spacing the wooden ceiling. Claude 
and I seemed alone in the place. 

“Where is everybody?’”’ 

“All gone to supper, sergeant. It’s past 
six o’clock. Better sit down.” 

The military machine stopped whirling 
in my head. I sat down and told Claude, 
“T think I’m ill. Look here, sonny, 
your loathsome cousin’s orders are in the 
basket on my desk. He’ll be coming here 
for them. They’re in an envelope. You go 
and sit at my desk. Hand them to him and 
kiss him good-by, if you like. Do 
that for me?” 

Claude said dutifully, “I certainly will, 
sergeant. Do I have to say anything to 
him?” 

“Nothing. Tell him he’s an ass, with my 
regards. Run along. . They make a 
solitude and call it war—no, peace.” 

The big boy marched on his tiptoes down 
the floor and faded, with everything else. 
Then the division inspector was shaking 
my arm and saying, ‘“‘What’s allthis? . . . 


‘Phone for an ambulance, Raeburn. . . . 


Sit still!” 

“You go to hell,” I said delightedly. 
“Solitudinem faciunt pacem appel—ap—— 
Anyhow, it was a solitude and they called 
it peace.’’ 

The ambulance made a curve in the silent 
snow and the front of the hospital glittered. 
Everything glittered. A man in white with 
gauze drawn over his mouth lifted a glitter- 
ing syringe. Then I was placidly uncon- 
scious for four days—and woke up, a first 
lieutenant. | 


} 


| 
| 


May CT 


wondering which of our fashional 
eases I had picked to die of. On the i 
he d that I had spi | 

presume ad spinal men|, 
smallpox and diphtheria at the sam jj 
The division inspector was standing 
north end of the long veranda, sm: 
cigarette, and just visible in the d 
sort of light from a window. His ; 
showed. 

Raeburn said, “I turned him oy | 
doctor, major.” 

“Shut up!” said the inspecto 1 
softly. ‘‘Look!’’ 

Raeburn stared down the yeran, 
saw something incomprehensible 
bulbs of the division adjutant’s offi , 
out light on the snowy planks throy 
uncurtained windows. It was alm). 
spotlight of a stage; and in this floy, g 
diance two things thrashed to a 
noiselessly. The iced veranda sho: 
Raeburn blinked as a naked s}; 
heaved in the lights, then vanished ; 
voice grunted in the night’s quiet. 

“Who is it?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be any of ou} 
ness, sergeant,’’ said the officer. 

“Oh, major,”’ Raeburn agreed, “{ 
it’s not!” 

They stood watching. After a) 
there was a tangle of white arms anc ¢ 
and then something jarred and boun 
wood of the steps. Claude Smell s 
and picked up a coat and a hat and | 
them after the body that had rollec |; 
into the snow. He said in a series of } 
ing gulps, ‘‘An’ there’s your coat :' 
an’ shirt, an’ your orders is in y’ po 
and I certainly hope you get kid 
France, Cousin Claude!’ 

“Go and see if anybody’s hurt 
burn,” said the inspector, and turn i 
his office. 

Raeburn trotted down the veranc 
Claude Parmenter had picked 1| 
clothes and was getting into a clos 
whose civilian driver sat staring up i) 
lights, with three gold teeth showing i 
Parmenter cried, ‘ Drive, will you?’ / 
the addled man put the ear in moy « 

“An’ I wouldn’t have done it if } 
body hadn’t told me to,” Claude p 
panted, pulling on his undershirt. 

“Who told you to, Claude?” | 

“T dunno, sergeant,” the winner g 0 
“but somebody did!” 

It was very strange. Claude we | 
toeing into the division adjutant’s ofl} 
cause he was told to. The empty & 
with its four desks and its reek of ciga | 
scared him terribly. This was wher I 
gave out orders for the whole divisic 2 
brigadier generals had to stop aniy 
until the man with two stars on his 
der was ready to see them in his r00, 
was all rather fearsome and sinister.y 
red lines marking the map of France || 
wall and the locked iron box in a © 
which was supposed to hold secret ( 
and lists of German spies. | 

A horrible dignity hung in the | 
empty space. 

He rubbed his nose and sat neryot j 
my desk, wondering if some officer wo 4 
come and ask him what he was doing @ 
And then he had to face Cousin C? 
perhaps, and that was bad! Even t| 
lief of knowing that his cousin was «' 
way to France did not cheer him, b¢\ 
something might happen in one m! 
This boy dreaded the tall lieutenant) 
funny private reason. Claude wanteo) 
a good soldier, and suppose, now, thi' 
lieutenant insulted him dreadfully | 
his humble parents. 

Life in San Francisco had taught C 
that a carpenter is not an exalted per 
cities. Suppose that Cousin Claude 
something and his temper flared and | 
the officer. That meant court-martie# 
prison, and no France, no glory, no“ 
funny sights and noises of gay band 
he sat and sweated, and once turned! 
the long envelope in the wire baske 
read his cousin’s name. The noise ¢? 
removal hardly came to him, and} 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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ader No. 880 Valve Cap seals 
1ir at the mouth of the valve. 
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ng this Schrader No. 880 Cap on every 
alve. 
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s of water over the valve stem as shown 
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air-tight. The re-inforced dome-shaped 
.r washer inside the cap forms an absolutely 
sht seal at the mouth of the valve stem. 


ike as severe a test as you can. You will 
the Schrader No. 880 Valve Cap air- 
‘at any pressure up to 250 pounds. 


the valve inside is worn out or damaged 
chrader No. 880 Valve Cap will still protect 
st any escape of air at the mouth of the 
until you have an opportunity to replace 
nside. In addition the Schrader No. 880 
> Cap will keep small particles of dirt and 
from damaging the new valve 
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rative, for a small particle of grit 4 pounds less pressure. 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
somebody walked in the dark hallway be- 
hind him, softly, who might be a general or 
a colonel prowling through this still build- 
ing, looking for causes to punish sinners. 
Claude stared at the snowy panes and 
sweated vehemently, until Lieutenant 
Parmenter walked in from the veranda and 
the boy jerked up from the chair, at stiff 
attention. 

“T came here for my orders,” said Par- 
menter, after a glare. ‘‘Where’s the ser- 
geant in charge?”’ 

“These is the lieutenant’s orders, in this 
envelope here.” 

Parmenter ripped off his gloves and 
picked up the envelope. His heavy fingers 
rattled the sheets of thin paper about, and 
the fingers shook. He was sober, but he’d 
been drunk the last night, and his hands 
flickered. 

’ Presently he jammed the official sheets 
into the pocket of his breeches and lifted 
his black eyes to Claude. The boy told 
Raeburn that he felt his head going back, 
as the stare prolonged itself. 

“Well, you’ve had your fun with me, 
haven’t you?”’ 

“I—I haven’t had any fun with the 
| lieutenant, sir!’’ 

His cousin said, ‘Oh? D’you think I 
don’t know they’ve been laughing at me 
behind my back ever since I’ve been here? 
It’s about all I’ve been able to stand not 
to come and kill you, you thug! They’ve 
been laughing at me, and you told every- 
body mother’s name was Smell! I suppose 
that’s your idea of ajoke! Paying me back 
for that time at Burlingame! They’ve 
| been ——” 
| “That ain’t so—sir! I haven’t been 
| tellin’ anybody! There’s a couple of men 
_ knows, but they ain’t said nuffin’. I haven’t 
| been makin’ a joke of the lieutenant, 
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Maisie was as kindly a soul as she was 
common; she had thought this repeated 
compliment might be pleasantly reassuring 
to Susan. Certainly it never occurred to 
her that Susan might resent it. But for 
some little time after Maisie had de- 
parted, Susan mechanically tearing open 
and deftly sorting the morning’s mail, re- 
peated the phrase in thought again and 
again. ‘A wonder on routine!” At each 
repetition, she found the faint praise more 
damning. 

“A wonder onroutine.” So that was 
what Mr. James Fredericks thought of her. 

Mr. James Fredericks, himself, inter- 
rupted Susan’s thoughts by arriving, quite 
as she had foreseen he would arrive, late 
and cross. Mr. Fredericks always played 
poker late Wednesday night and, like the 
gentleman in the ancient favorite, Thurs- 
day was his Jonah day. He wasted no 
breath on a good morning, Thursday; 
merely hung his straw hat on the rack in the 
corner of the office, hitched his belt a bit 
over the bay window which, though he was 
a young man, was already a conspicuous 
feature of his contour, sat down to his desk 
with an air of a man who is going to see 
that a belligerent universe doesn’t slip any- 
thing over on him. 

“Get Ferguson on the phone as quick as 
you're through with the mail,” he barked at 
Susan without turning his head, “and tell 
him we won’t pay a red cent on that can 
shipment till we get the labels. Tell him I 
say it’s up to him to keep after the lithog- 
raphers, not us.” 

“T telephoned him after you’d left. yes- 
terday,’”’ said Susan, ‘‘and he is attending 
CO) itece 

It was a perverse little imp in Susan, 
come to sudden life at that “‘a wonder on 
routine” which prompted her to say this. 
She really knew how to handle Mr. Fred- 
ericks much better. She knew perfectly 
well that it always irritated him to have 


anyone apparently think of anything before 


WHAT WOULD & YOUNG MAN 


“You're a liar,” said Parmen. 
swung his hand across Claude's m, 4 

The boy grabbed the desk’s edgr y 
his lip. He mustn’t hit back! He y 
hit back! If he hit the Officer, Peh 
could ruin him. Years in prison fo ii 
an officer! 

Then a voice said out of the at 
way at his back: 

“Lieutenant Parmenter, take . 
coat and shirt and go out in the poh 
this soldier or it’s the end of you! le 
say, at once! Hurry!” | 

And that is the end of the matt) 
unthinkable that an officer on the 
division should have countenance ; 
fight between a lieutenant and an q 
man on the veranda of the divisic } 
quarters. My only trouble in bie 
that Claude heard no voice is that |] 
is a strictly honest person. 

Raeburn, calling on me in host a 
following Sunday, made rather a ii 
something. | 

“The inspector’s the only perso 
you and me—lieutenant, that kne - 
Parmenter was grievin’ about, A\ 
the only person I know of at headia 
that calls the veranda a porch, |> 
Yankees do. Oh, think, sir, that w, \g 
red-headed future major general f 
mercy! Only his pay won’t ever | | 
enough to make him worth black} 
We should have used our opportur 
blackmailed Parmenter. Well, we | 
can. He’ll be subject to levy so lo : 
grieves over somethin’ that don’t n} 

Parmenter? He was killed in}; 
Mihiel drive, admirably conduct y 
battery in action. Claude is very pu 
that and says it does the family grea p 
Of course his name wasn’t Parmen: \ 
neither was Claude’s name Smell; | | 
if I had used Claude’s real name, | 
would have dared to print this stor 


IN 


(Continued from Page 25) 


he did. Not that he actually mind :; 
body’s actually thinking of it, but t/t 
ful way, Susan knew, was to prete| 
hadn’t. Ordinarily, especially on a h 
day, she would have said “ Very wel! 
let the matter drop. Mr. Frederick: i 
assume that the call was made sot 
when he was out of the office. Bux 
was the satisfaction, she thought 5 
fully today, in using both brains ar t 
and then be considered merely a sis 
tory machine, a “wonder on routin«| 
As a matter of fact, the decision te 
livered to Ferguson had been Susan’) 
first place. When the matter of thei! 
had come up first two days ago, Fre / 
had set to considering all forms of ci 
to be applied to the recalcitrant | 
raphers. 
It was Susan who had observed, \ 
of course, it’s a subcontract. I 
think it was up to Mr. Ferguson. H 
expect his people to be paid till we }) 
labels.” | 
Then, just yesterday afternoon, 1 
ericks had returned her own decision |! 
It was dressed up in his own words, :f 
quite evidently believed that it was ht 
idea too. | 
“T didn’t tell you to call him yeste 4 
he now said sharply, still without t1 
his head. “I said to call him this 
ing.” } 
A wonder on routine! 
“Tf I had waited till this morn? 
shouldn’t have got him,” she ans\f 
“Had you forgotten that he was leavi! 
Chicago last night? He will attend ' 
lithographers while he is there.” | 
Fredericks said nothing; there was 
nothing to say to that. Susan knew, 
ever, from the very set of his Pa 
that his ill humor was not decreased 4 
the incident. But she didn’t care. I. 
Ordinarily, on Thursdays Susan wa 
erably uncomfortable until, by exertl) 
(Continued on Page 76m 
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Chrysler Imperial “80” was the fruit 


of a conviction that the last word 
had not been spoken in fine car man- 
ufacture. It is an invitation to you 
to be dissatisfied with the conven- 
tional and the commonplace. It has 
sought to extract new riches of con- 
venience and comfort out of a long- 
established engineering principle. It 
has wrested from the old elements 
of power and speed a new obedi- 
ence. Its six cylinders —its 92 horse- 
power — its 80 miles an hour —its 
long-lived, enduring quality— these 
are merely indexes and symbols of 
riding and driving results unique in 
motoring. 


CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 


@EIcuTy MILES PER HOUR AS FINE AS MONEY CAN BUILD 4 
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Millions of men — 
keen buyers —know 
that One Dollar 
now gives ad man ex- 
actly what he wants 
in a Union Suit. 


THE SATURDAY 


There is no value like it 


You want fine fabric in 
your union suit; you want 
fit and comfort and ease at 
all times; you want careful 
workmanship. 

Dollar Topkis gives you 
the fabric of your choice. 

You get. Topkis cut and 
tailoring, which makes you 
sure of a generous full-size 
fit. Plenty of stretch-room, 


The Flatlock Seam. 
Nine needles weave 
the materials to- 
gether into a seam 
that is the strongest 
part of the garment. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


stride-room. Topkis lets 
your skin breathe. 


And buttons and but- 
tonholes, seams and rein- 
forcements, that compare 
with any at any price! 

All this union suit per- 
fection—the world’s big- 
gest value for men—is in 
Dollar Topkis, now, at 
your own dealer’s. 


Topkis BROTHERS CoMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices : 93 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 


Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
Boys’ Union Suits and Chil- 
dren’s Waist Union Suits, 
75c each. In Canada, Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50. 
for this Topkis label. 


Look 


Underwear 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
her most charming and feminine tact, she 
was able to restore her employer to good 
humor. Today, his appraisal of her still 
rankling, she felt recklessly indifferent to 
his ill temper. 

When, a little later, he curtly informed 
her that she had made a mistake in the order 
he had dictated yesterday, she had gotita 
thousand quart size and only two thousand 
of the flat tins, he had warned brusquely, 
“From now on, write it down, when I give 
you a list; don’t trust to your memory.” 

Susan answered coolly. 

“It wasn’t a mistake. I changed the or- 
der on purpose. I looked up the report 
from the filling department. They’re over- 
stocked on both the quarts and the flats.” 

This from the diplomatic Susan! Ordi- 
narily, not only on a Thursday but even on 
any good day, Susan would have answered 
the rebuke with a tactful ‘I’m so sorry! 
Shall I wire and countermand the order?” 
Mr. Fredericks would probably have said, 
“Oh, no, let it ride, as long as it’s already 
gone.” And perhaps, if the next report 
from the filling department had happened 
to come in on one of his most particularly 
good days, he might have observed mag- 
nanimously, “That turned out to be a 
lucky mistake you made on the last can 
order, Miss Merryweather.’’ Oh, Susan 
knew well enough how to get along with 
purchasing agents. 

She had had ample experience. She had 
been secretary to the purchasing agent 
through three and a half years and three 
and a half different purchasing agents. The 
half had been the first and the other half of 
him had been head of the distribution de- 
partment. Peter Corley had been able to 
handle two departments with greater ease 
and better results than most men could 
manage one. He was owners’ representa- 
tive now, the most important post the 
Page-Henley could give any man. 

Susan, fresh from business college, had 
liked and respected Mr. Corley to an almost 
breathless degree. He had been unfailingly 
considerate of her and he had taught her the 
ropes and then left her to handle a good 
many of them herself. By the end of six 
months, when he passed on to general man- 
agership, Susan knew as well as he which of 
the firms they dealt with could be depended 
upon for prompt shipments, which were the 
best to deal with for large orders, which 
could rush the small ones, all the intricacies 
of freighting and express. 

It had been well for Page-Henley that 
Susan. did know all these things, for Cor- 
ley’s successor hadn’t known much of any- 
thing. A pet nephew of the biggest owner, 
he was fresh from college, handsome, con- 
ceited, and no more fitted for so responsible 
a position than one of the office boys. It 
was Susan who had kept the firm from ever 
learning this. She attended to vast num- 
bers of the affairs in the purchasing depart- 
ment herself; she caught mistakes before 
they had time to make any trouble. It was 
with this young cub that Susan first learned 
the diplomacy which she had since per- 
fected to so fine a point. When there was an 
important decision to be made, it was sim- 
ple enough for Susan to make up her mind 
just what Mr. Peter Corley would probably 
do in a similar situation. The difficult part 
was in persuading the callow nephew to do 
the same. The method, of course, was the 
ancient feminine device of making him be- 
lieve the decision had been his own from the 
first. So adept did Susan become in this 
art, and such excellent showing did the pur- 
chasing department make, that at the end 
of a year Susan received a five-dollar-a- 
week raise and the cub was sent out to man- 
age the branch plant in Cincinnati. 

His successor gave Susan opportunity to 
perfect her finesse to a much more subtle 
point. Hewas a cleverer man than the cub, 
he had had push enough to push himself up 
out of the sales department. He was com- 
pletely unfamiliar with the purchasing 
department’s problems and at the first, at 
least, he might have learned a great deal 
from Susan. He did, in fact, but this was 
because Susan’s tact had reached the point 


| 
| 
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at which it could overleap even such j 
rier as the ex-salesman’s belief that nie 
but himself knew much, if anything, , 
however, once he was comfortably a 
that they were wholly his own, he ,. 
out with such energy and confidence ty 
the end of the year he was made big 
superintendent. Susan had anothe § 
dollar raise. 

By the time Mr. James Frederic. 
rived, Susan had developed a consid, 
contempt for purchasing agents and ; 
mendous loyalty to the purchasing qj. 
ment. She felt toward the depar, 
something as a devoted nurse emplo)j 
stupid parents often feels toward a 4 
Susan had accepted the fact that, hy 
though her apparent capacity was, 
up to her to stand protectingly betwe - 
purchasing department and all its thr | 
ing evils, including purchasing agen 

And then to be called a “won 
routine’’! 

“TI wish I could get mad every da} 
Mr. Fredericks is grouchy,” she obser | 
Rose, whom she met, as usual, for } 
“It’s amazing what a protection it Ses 
be. It doesn’t seem to make any diff » 
to me today whether he explodes ¢}, 
Usually on Thursdays I’m able to gi} 
jollied back into halfway good hun! 
noon, but by then I’m such a nip 
wreck myself that I’m too shaky | 
lunch and I always have a headache | 
afternoon.” 

“T know,” said Rose sympathet 
“Tt gets me just the same way whe |] 
Higginbotham is in one of his fits,” 

Susan, studying over the menu, r| 
the doctor’s contempt of her yeste » 
noon meal and ordered a generous 
eon. 

“T’m sure I don’t know why I le] 
Higginbotham upset me so,” Rose we | 
“When he’s feeling all right heis wid 
ful to me and I know even at his wor; 4 
never let me go. And if he did, I cou |, 
another place inside of a day; they: 
ways calling me up from the agency | 
if I’m interested in changing. I doi) 
why I don’t stand up for my rights ; 1 
more.” She nibbled a cream-chees 
pimiento sandwich thoughtfully. “ i 
pose,’’ she observed, “‘it’s because a wr 
is always nervous when a manis cross 
it’s up to her to jolly him out of it.” | 

Susan glanced up. 

“T wonder what a young man ji 
do?” she said suddenly. “A man sect } 
for instance.” 

“Oh, a man never seems to feel it’s 0 
him to be tactful,” said Rose. “Of 1 
some men are fairly tactful, but I * 
knew one who worked at it as hard 1 
average woman.” 

“No,” said Susan thoughtfully, “nl 
did I.” 

Suddenly she giggled. 

““What’s the joke?”’ Rose demand ; 

“T was just thinking,” said Susan, | 
that’s part of my vacation—not to w < 
hard at being tactful.” 

“‘What’s the idea?”’ Rose persistec 

“I’m sure I don’t know why Is 
have to be a sort of wife to Mr. Freder 
Susan went on, still giggling a little | 
wife in the worst sense of the term-'é 
pecked, always appeasing him, a3 
smoothing things out. Why should | 
it’s up to me to keep him from losit ! 
temper? After all, it’s his temper; le! 
lose it if he likes, I’ll do the right thin! 
then if he wants to explode, let hi 
plode.”’ 

But Mr. Fredericks did not, appar! 
want to. Or at least if he did, he cont’! 
himself and stopped just short of it se! 
times during the sultry afternoon. $% 
strolling out at five o’clock, felt § 
hausted for the first Thursday in mci 
Mr. Fredericks had been just as crc 
ever that day, so it evidently was ni 
crossness but her own tactfulness whic! 
worn her out on other Thursdays. 

The vacation was on, of coursé. No# 
keting on the way home tonight, not of 
way home to Mrs. Monks’ very excl? 

(Continued on Page 78) | 
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Studebaker 


Ine-Profit value 


Unit-Built construction 
> made the Studebaker 
Six the world’s fastest- 
ing high-powered car 


Stude 


HIS is the car that has won a world tribute to 
A One-Profit manufacture. All over the globe the 
Big Six Studebaker outsells every other car of equal 
or greater rated horsepower. 
American automobile exports increased 44% in 
1925 over 1924, but Studebaker exports increased 637%. 
According to the rating of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, only seven American cars equal 
the Big Six in rated horsepower and they sell for 
two to four times its price. 


Unsurpassed riding and driving ease 


The 5-passenger Big Six Sedan is powered with the 
identical engine that carries hundreds of Studebaker 
busses at high speed over some of the most moun- 
tainous and difficult-to-travel routes in America— 
hence we urge you to compare its thrilling perform- 


aker Big Six Sedan, $1895 ‘= 


Only 7 American cars equal it in rated horsepower and they 
sell for two to four times its price 


ance with that of the finest “eights’’ as well as 
““ sixes,’? Not only does the Big Six offer a powerful, 
dependable, sweet-running engine, but also a staunch 
body construction not excelled by any car at any price. 

It is richly upholstered in genuine mohair, which 
is indicative of the fine quality body construction you 
cannot see. Body pillars are of northern white ash— 
cross-members of hard maple. 

Unique equipment 

The spark is automatically controlled by the speed 
of the engine. Spark lever is thus made obsolete and 
is replaced on the steering wheel by the safety light- 
ing switch. There’s an air cleaner, gas and oil filters, 
automatic windshield cleaner, gasoline gauge on the 


dash, rear-view mirror, cowl ventilator, stop light, 
and a splendid coincidental lock to steering gear and 


ignition controlled by the same key operating 
door and spare-tire locks. 

Once you ride in this luxurious Big Six, 
and drive it as you must, to fully appreciate 
its thrilling power, you will understand why 
it has become the world’s fastest-selling, high- 
powered car. It is priced so low because of 
volume production and the savings made pos- 
sible by Studebaker’s famous One-Profit 
basis of manufacture. 

Few motor car manufacturers have foun- 
dries, forges, etc., to make their own engines— 
yet one-fifth of the cost of an automobile is 
in the engine. Even fewer build their own 
bodies—yet one-third ot the cost of a car is 
in the body. 

Not only does Studebaker make all bodies 
and all engines used in Studebaker cars, but 
also all clutches, gear sets, springs, differen- 
tials, brakes, steering gears, axles, gray-iron 
castings and drop forgings. Only Studebaker 
in the fine-car field enjoys the benefits of such 
complete manufacturing facilities.* 


One-Profit value 


These facilities enable Studebaker to manu- 
facture cars on a One-Profit basis. They en- 
able Studebaker to effect vital savings in 
manufacture which.are passed on to the own- 
ers of Studebaker cars, either in the form of 
higher quality, lower price, or both. 


Unit-Built construction 


Studebaker facilities result, too, in Unit-Built 
construction—in cars designed, engineered and built 
as units. The hundreds of parts used in a Studebaker 
car function together as a unit, resulting in greater 
riding comfort and scores of thousands of miles of 
excess transportation. 


Always kept up-to-date 


Because all phases of manufacture are directly under 
Studebaker control, Studebaker cars are constantly 
kept up-to-date. We add improvements regardless 
of the calendar, giving Studebaker owners the im- 
mediate advantage of our engineering achievements. 


For a complete illustrated story of One-Profit 
manufacture and for a beautiful illustrated catalog of 
Big Six Studebakers drop a postal or a letter to The 
Studebaker Corporation of America, South Bend, 
Ind. Ask for Combination E-601. 
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INCE the year 1860, when the fam’d old Con- 
tinental Hotel open’d its Doors, this corner of 


Chestnut and Ninth Streets has been Dedicat’d to 
the extension of Philadelphia’s historic Hospitality. 


Today, upon this site, the Benjamin Franklin, a great 
Guest-house of more than Twelve Hundred Rooms, 
enables us to Accommodate a far larger Number 
of Patrons than ever could its Predecessor. 


And Modern Invention does make it Possible for us to 
offer to our Guests a degree of Convenience and Com- 
fort undreamt of in the Days of Lincoln and Grant. 


Yet,with all its Great Size and its advanced Appoint- 
ments, here in the Benjamin Franklin the Traveller 


still does find the Spirit of ‘“‘a Friend] 
a Friendly Town.”’ 


y Tavern in 


Our motto is: Warm Welcome, Courtesy, Alert 
Attention to your Needs and Thought upon your- 
Comfort, always. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Plan 
to visit the 
Sesqui- 
Centennial 
Exposition 
this summer 
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THE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Horace Leland Wiggins 
Managing Director 


DIRECTION 


OF AMERICA 
Operating the 
largest chain of 
modern, fire- 
proof hotels in 
~ the world. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
boarding house. Time, instead, for an 
hour’s nap in her clean, pleasant, imper- 
sonal little room. Perhaps the dinner was 
not quite so good as those she and Rose pre- 
pared, but it was really very fair, and Su- 
san, cool and rested, ate it with the gusto of 
a carefree young bachelor. 

Ready for bed, that night, Susan looked 
at the slightly soiled silk over-blouse. 

“T must get some gasoline,” she thought, 
“and clean that and my other one Sunday 
morning.” 

She stopped short. The doctor’s motto 
hung, in good faith, over the front door of 
her mind. What would a young man do? 

“Sunday morning, indeed!” Susan 
thought scornfully. “Imagine a young 
man spending his Sunday morning rinsing 
out a couple of silk shirts in gasoline, wash- 
ing his hair and manicuring his nails, iron- 
ing a half dozen collars and catching up a 
run in his best silk socks. No, sir, no work- 
ing girl’s wash day for me. I’m going to 
have a young man’s Sunday morning.” 

And she did. A Sunday morning as irre- 
sponsibly masculine as a cigar in bed. As 
she was leisurely finishing up the ‘volumi- 
nous newspaper in the hammock on a shady 
side of the boarding-house porch, she could 


organ from the Pleasant Street Church— 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me He 

“Why,” she thought suddenly, “I can go 
to church next Sunday!” 

Hewlitt telephoned about noon. Rose 
had told him where to find her, he ex- 
plained. She and Hewlitt nearly always 
spent Sunday afternoon and evening to- 
gether, usually having supper in Susan’s 
apartment. This was out of the question 
today, of course; they would have to go to 
a tea room or a restaurant. 


The Blue Bird tea room Susan found de- 
lightful. To be sure, her chicken sandwich 
was a little dry and the cake obviously 
baker’s, but they had a little table out on 
the porch and there were no dishes to wash 
afterward. Hewlitt, who prided himself on 
being a bit of a gourmet, was scornful of the 
Blue Bird’s fare. 

“The truth is, you’ve spoiled me, Susan,” 
he admitted. “After your little Sunday- 
night suppers this sort of thing is pretty 
thin soup.” 

They went out to Lake Harriet afterward 
and rented a canoe. There was a band con- 
cert which Susan thought glorious, floating 
to them over the boat-shadowed water. 
The selections, however, were mainly clas- 
sical and Hewlitt, who didn’t care much for 
music except jazz, complained of the mos- 
quitoes, and they went home early. 

That was just as well too. Plenty of 
sleep fitted in beautifully with the doctor’s 
prescription. And the prescription, Susan 
admitted, before the first week of taking it 
was over, was the right one and must have 
been much needed. The restfulness of noon 
hours of unhurried luncheons and lazy 
strolls along Nicollet Avenue; the freedom 
of going out to Lake Calhoun for aswim on 
Saturday afternoon instead of paying some 
calls which she knew she ought to, but 
which she knew, also, would bother no 
young man in August; the luxury of the 
extra half hour in bed, instead of taking her 
turn getting breakfast, of evenings untrou- 
bled by dinner dishes, or a hasty dusting of 
the living room. The peace of callousness, 
of simply turning off her sensitiveness to 
Mr. Fredericks’ moods as one would 
switch off a glaring light. The unbelievable 
relaxation of margins, spare minutes here 
and there with absolutely nothing to do. 

Those margins cost money, of course. 
They meant sending frilled organdie collars 
to the expensive hand laundry and the 
pleated skirt, which would have to be basted 
before it could be pressed, to the tailor’s. 
It meant more underwear, if nothing was 
ever rinsed out of an evening and ironed 
before work time in the morning. It meant 
the new over-blouse bought ready-made at 
twice the price it would have cost to make 
it. But, oh, how it paid! Susan could feel 
the tension letting up all over, like a tent 
when the guy ropes are loosed. She woke 


hear in distant sweet dignity the roll of the ° 


in the morning ready to get up ins 
having to drag herself out of bec jj 
handful of dough out of a pan. She. 
two pounds that first week, | 
Perhaps the swimming helped, 
discovered that by leaving th. 
promptly at five, she could ma 
plunge in the Y. W. pool before dinr ¢ 
That meant no marcel waves, of cous 
bathing cap known will save a B 
Susan took to combing her hajj b 
straight and smooth. Rose studied } 
fect dubiously at their first lunch y 
gether. 
“It doesn’t look so bad,” she ad 
“You're almost pretty enough to gil; 
with it.” , 
“It’s a great rest, anyway,” sai | 
comfortably, “to be just as homely 
happen to be. Someway, a gi 
seems to figure that, however poor- 
or good-looking she is, it’s her duty t| 
herself a little better looking. A you’ 
doesn’t bother any. If his hair tj 
it’s straight and that ends it. And} 
whatever skin he’s got for rae 
a young man sitting up nig 1b 
cold cream to keep that schoolbo 
ion!” 
“T don’t believe a man wi 
hair this way so well,” said R 
Susan thought of that the 
at the vaudeville with Hewlitt. 
she had to admit that Hewlitt 
to like her quite so well that e 
had felt it all through their res 
ner, though, and she had had her 
then, so it couldn’t be her hair, Or 
it had shown, even with her hat on. 
wondered after she had gone to be { 
night. Then suddenly the doctor's , 
flashed on in her mind. 
What would a young man do? , 
giggled suddenly in the darkness, T) j 
of a young man lying awake at ni 
worry whether a girl liked the y/ 
combed his hair was enough to tor) 
any giggle. 
“A young man,” said Susan finy 
herself, “‘would go to sleep and forg | 
Which she did. 
But Sunday came and all day Fy 
did not telephone. There wasn’t, of (i 
any real reason why he should, excey 
he always did. And Wednesday ci 
Wednesday sacred to vaudeville—ai i 
no word from Hewlitt. The idea thai | 
litt had suddenly stopped liking her j:; 
cause she had stopped waving her he'y 
a little too fantastic to be considerec || 
san decided that he must have gone ib 
the road suddenly, as he did oceasi 2 
|: 


9 
} 


for his employer. She went to an of 
movie with a girl at the boarding hou 
had, as a matter of fact, a much bette i 
than she usually did at the vaudeyill 
It seemed a bit odd that, as thei 
Sunday came and went, and the next | 
nesday, there should not be so mv. 
a picture post card from Hewlitt. (|! 
trips he had deluged Susan with vies 
the various towns he covered. In sp? 
this neglect, though, Susan continu’ 
wax haler and heartier with each day c 
dark circles around her eyes lightene } 
filled out; in spite of August sultriness 
continued to feel farther and farther / 
from the idea of a tonic. 
The last Sunday of her vacation 3 
felt much too rested and buoyant tow} 
spend the afternoon and evening \l 
nothing, in spite of Hewlitt’s abs\ 
“Well, what would a young man do? 5! 
asked herself, and decided that if she e 
a young man’she would do exactly wh}! 
and Hewlitt had done that other Sw 
ride out to Lake Harriet, rent a eano! 
listen to the band concert over the wé 
There was no reason why she shouldn 
it too. She could paddle a canoe over! 
placid lake as well as a young man; sh/¢ 
could rent a canoe. It occurred to her 
Rose or Rose’s sister might like to go. I 
old apartment was just a pleasant ‘(0 
away; so about seven Susan walked ‘° 
Rose must be at home; her click-/¢ 
opened the door to Susan’s ring and S? 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Special Six 
4-Door Sedan 


lotable 4-Door Sedan Quality—at $1315 


f. o. b. factory 


4-Wheel Brakes 
Full Balloon Tires 
Five Disc Wheels 
Oil Purifier 
Gasoline Filter 
Air Cleaner 
Twin. Fly-Wheel 
Force-feed Lubrication 


Chase Velmo Mohair— 
—Velvet Seat Upholstery 


Outstanding Beauty 
Superior Performance 


And Lowest Price Ever Put 
ona Nash 4-Door Sedan 
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e Nash-Ajax Price Range on Sixteen Different Models Extends from $865 to $2090 f. o. b. Factory 
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Corbin Hardware—therefore Good Hardware. It mat- 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
began to climb the familiar stairs. She 
hadn’t taken two steps before she had a 
strange sense of something unpleasant wait- 
ing at the top. There was nothing to ex- 
plain this premonition except, perhaps, 
that there had been a surprisingly long time 
between her ringing of the bell and Rose’s 
answering it. And yet this trivial fact 
seemed as definite a warning as the first 
whiff inside the boarding-house door when 
there were to be onions for dinner. 

“Why, hello, Susan,”’ Rose at the apart- 
ment door in her blue rajah dress with 
a white cross-stitched apron over it, 
strengthened the premonition very defi- 
nitely. Rose was so obviously taken aback. 
With the opening of the door, the fragrance 
of coffee floated into the hall. Past Rose’s 
shoulder, Susan could see the familiar 
peacock-blue curtains, the gateleg table, 
the steaming percolator. 

“Come in,” Rose rattled on nervously. 
“You're just in time to have supper—I’m 
terribly glad you came—how ——”’ 

And then, big, blond, handsome, Hewlitt 
rose from the other side of the gateleg 
table. 

Rose filled what might have been an awk- 
ward pause with a fair clatter of fluttering 
explanations. 

“Tsn’t it luck you should get here just in 
time to make it a party!” she prattled on, 
her pretty baby face crimson with embar- 
rassment. ‘‘Hewlitt just dropped in to see 
if he had left his raincoat here, and I made 
him stay and have a bit of supper. Sis is 
out to Jim’s and—now, take off your hat, 
Sue, and—let me put in a little more cof- 
fee—you know where the plates are, Susan, 
just put on an extra one while I look at my 
biscuits—I’m so glad ——” 

“Thanks a lot, Rosie,” Susan heard her 
own voice saying pleasantly, “but I can’t 
possibly stay. I’ve a date that I’m late for 
already. I just wanted to get my gray felt 
out of the closet. Hello, Hewlitt, how’s 
everything?” 

By the time she came back out of the lit- 
tle bedroom, a gay hatbox under her arm, 
both Rose and Hewlitt had pulled them- 
selves together a little. Hewlitt repeated 
the matter of the raincoat. Susan oblig- 
ingly dug back in their crowded little coat 
closet to look for it, though she knew there 
was no raincoat there. By not so much as 
a flicker did she indicate that she knew that 
Hewlitt knew, too, that there was no rain- 
coat there. The whole matter, her pleasant 
matter-of-factness declared, in spite of the 
flustered pair, was the most simple, natural 
thing in the world. In fact Susan managed 
to keep her pleasant, matter-of-fact air un- 
til she was out in the summer evening again. 
Then she discovered that she felt a little. 
sick. 

So that was why she hadn’t heard from 
Hewlitt! She dismissed immediately the 
pretty fiction of his having dropped in at 
the apartment on an errand. Rose ought to 
prevaricate either better or not at all. This 
was not even the first time, Susan felt sure. 
Hewlitt had probably been there last Wed- 
nesday evening, and the Sunday before and 
the Wednesday before that—all the time 
she had thought he was on the road. On 
the road, indeed! 

Susan walked back to the boarding 
house, her taste for canoeing having van- 
ished completely. Hewlitt going to see 
Rose, just as he had come to see her! The 
same evenings, the same apartment, the 
same gateleg table and percolator, prob- 
ably pretty much the same supper. The 
only difference was that it was Rose in a 
white apron instead of herself in a pink one. 
The time, the place and The girl, it 
was evident, didn’t make so much differ- 
ence to Hewlitt. 

It was the time, the place and the food, 
Susan thought suddenly. 

She knew that this wasn’t quite fair, of 
course. Knew that Hewlitt hadn’t been 
coming to see her all these months just be- 
cause he liked her cooking. But it was 
pretty much the same, at that. It wasn’t 
herself he had liked, it was what her cook- 


ing stood for, the whole feminine, domestic 
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background. He couldn’t keep A 
her without it, not even for a monti. 
A discovery like that is enough {p 
any girl a little bit sick with the sho 
But it was really just the shock, | 
fore Susan had reached her boardin 
again she had admitted the truth 
ing that month she hadn’t 
Hewlitt. She was quite as ha 
him as with him. It must be- 
the fact honestly—that if he h 
ing her attention because he lile 
pers she cooked and the wh e 
atmosphere she furnished, gs 
accepting the attentions bee 
the theater tickets and brought hej) 
and furnished the flattering atmosp| 
masculine admiration. 
- There you were! For her to 
Hewlitt would indeed be the pot 
kettle black. ; F 
But if she couldn’t honestly feel ; 
angry, she did feel strangely desolat) 
went back up to her clean, imperso)), 
tle boarding-house room, It wasaln t 
last of August; her vacation was o: : 
was time to go back. And Susan 
weather suddenly realized th, iH 
nothing to go back to, no 
Much, much worse than that— 
She couldn’t go on living with 
The most fleeting recollection of 
crimsoned, embarrassed face made th. 
unmistakably clear. She could neyer | 
make Rose believe that it really | 
make any difference, that she was | 


welcome to Hewlitt. Rose was an|} 
feminine, suspicious little person, 
would be awkward situations, consta | 
understandings, embarrassments, pr | 
quarrels eventually. All of the fi; 
hominess of their relationship was | 
lessly done for. 

Much better to nip it off right 
pleasantly, definitely, than to let it (| 
in a petty bickering death. 

There would be no difficulty in st p 
out of the partnership. She could t] | 
two or three of Rose’s friends who wc ¢ 
only too glad to buy her share of thet 
ture and step into her place. But h 
would she step? She could think ’ 
other girl with whom she cared to t 
experiment of sharing an apartment | 
could not afford an apartment alone. / 
riedly, she began to tot up her exa 
here at Mrs. Monks’. Mrs. Monks’ y} 
pensive. And then the tips, the | 
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the hiring of everything done for her. 
she couldn’t afford to go on livin 
either. Maes) 
What could she do? What could s) 
Susan began considering ways and 1} 
She could go back to making he) 
clothes and laundering them, of eoul, 
doing skillfully with this and gamely ji 
out that; perhaps she might get /f 
nished room where she could get he) 
breakfasts. No more restful noon 
five o’clock swims, no more pea 
ing to church of a Sunday morni 
And all the time she was figurin 
after another trickled down the 
san’s nose and dropped down on 
Not that she minded the ways 2 
exactly, but life ahead seemed su a 
drab, lonely stretch. ‘ae 
It grew dark as Susan sat there, bis 
didn’t put on the light; just sat starit| 
of her window. Twilight died slowly 0 
blackness. A clock somewhere down! 
struck, struck again. And suddenl) 
though the striking clock had sp 
familiar question, Susan heard it: 
Well, what would a young man 
The tear that was trickling down t 
of Susan’s nose must have stopped sh 
surprise. At any rate, it never fell 0 
hand. Or if it did fall Susan didn’t kn? 
“Tmagine a young man who four 
couldn’t live on his salary planning to # 
age by making his own suits and doinh 
own washing and ironing and cookin li 
own meals!” she thought scornil: 
“What would he do? If he thought he’ 
any good at all in his job and couldn’) 
decently on his salary, he’d ask for mi? 
(Continued on Page 82) i 


AS almost a complete wreck; 
orn-out by overwork, and _ suffer- 
rom stomach troubles. My face 
actually covered with eruptions. 
a blemish is on my face now; all 
rities have disappeared. It was 
chmann’s Yeast which created the 
‘that helped me to my health. I 
yf this food, ‘Ask one who has tried 
ALFRED KREKE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


fas several years I had been troubled with 
. chronic constipation. I found the use of cathar- 
tics absolutely necessary. My brother suggested 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. In a very short time my 
sallow skin cleared up, my liver started to func- 
tion. I found the use of cathartics unnecessary. 
y appetite increased, and I was full of ‘pep’.” 
RS. MyrtLe E. Grover, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HEALTH for them-— 


and millions more. Freedom from clogged intestines, skin 


and stomach disorders — youthful vitality again — 


with the aid of just one food 


OT a ‘“‘cure-all,’’ not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathar- 
tics give only temporary relief, yeast strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day it 
releases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from 
the cake. For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry place 
for two or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. D-10, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York. 
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“7 AM a girl of seventeen. I began to 
get worried when my skin lost its 
freshness. I was desperate. I began to 
eat Fleischmann’s Yeast sandwiches. In 
two weeks I was feeling better; in about 
three my skin had regained its natural 
freshness. Now, I feel and look as a girl 
of seventeen should. The credit is all 
due to Fleischmann’s Yeast.’’ 
ANNA WALDRON, Bloomfield, N. J. 


“F COULD not digest food. I dreaded eating. 

My vigor was gone. At last I tried Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, three cakes a day. They banished 
my ills completely.” ARTHUR Situ, Toronto, Ont. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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Moisture resent 
..aoors were split and 
twisted out of shape” 


G.N.B 


Sy cere remained long after 
4 completion. Walls actually 
dripped water as soon as heat was turned 


on. It happened that the windows were . 


not opened and all moisture condensed on 
walls, floors and ceilings.’ 

Moisture lingers overtime. Dampness 
remains in plaster. Clos- 


, architect, Newark, N. J. 


upright stiles and cross rails are built 
on a core of interlocking blocks with 
the grain crossed in adjoining sec- 
tions. All parts, including the ply- 
wood panels, are welded with a 
tested waterproof cement and placed 
under tremendous hydraulic pressure 
for 24 hours. 


ets are slow to dry out. 
That’s why common 
doors get warped so 
often. Science shows that 
wood contains tiny cells, 
or tracheids. These can- 
not change in length— 
but in moisture, heat 
and cold, they shrink 
and swell in width, caus- 


Look for the name 
**Laminex”’ 


All genuine Laminex doors 
bear the brand name and re- 
placement guarantee label on 
one end, Popular designs are 
carried in stock by progres- 
sive millwork and lumber 
merchants. Send for literature 
and sample of Laminex wood 
to test. Sales Offices: New 


ing warping. It is this 
inherent characteristic 
of wood that the Lam- 
inex process overcomes. 


In Laminex doors, the 


The famous soaking test as orig- 
inated by Prof. Bror L. Grondal, 
proving that Laminex is unaffect- 
Under this sen- 
sational test, repeated in all parts 
of the country, no Laminex door 
has ever warped or come apart. 


THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY, 


ed by moisture. 


* York, Chicago, Memphis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Spo- 
kane. Foreign: Woco Door 
Co., London; E. J. Van de Ven, 
Paris; Paul Solari & Co., 
Genoa. 


Tacoma, Washington 


ILA MUNEX 


DOORS 


Will not shrink, swell or warp 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

Which was what Susan did the first thing 
next morning. And then she found sud- 
denly another way in which her vacation 
had cost her. Taking time off from tactful- 
ness had lost her all the rather patronizing 
friendliness of the purchasing agent. Mr. 
James Fredericks, he told her, if not in the 
exact words, certainly in perfectly definite 
implication, was not in the least interested 
in the question of his secretary’s salary one 
way or the other. 

There was, however, an added reason for 
this indifference. He might have been 
moved, in spite of not particularly liking 
Susan, by the fear of losing so competent a 
helper; but even this made no difference 
to Mr. Fredericks now. He was leaving 
the purchasing department himself very 
shortly, he told Susan loftily. He was to 
have charge of the Massachusetts distribu- 
tion office. The new purchasing agent, who- 
ever he might be, Susan realized, would 
never start out by demanding a raise for his 
stenographer. 

“That being the case,” she said, ‘‘I think 
I'd better take it up right away myself.” 

““Go as far as you like,’’? Mr. Fredericks 
graciously suggested. 

Susan was actually out in the hall before 
she had decided just whom she should ap- 
proach, Raises always were made through 
the head of one’s own department. Hers, 
it was evident, would not come that way. 
What way, then? She thought suddenly of 
Mr. Peter Corley. He was owners’ repre- 
sentative. That would mean going to the 
very top. Well, why not? As long as she 
was barred from the customary means, 
there was nobody else to whom she felt un- 
der any obligation to go. Mr. Corley had 
always liked her. Why not go straight to 
him? 

Mr. Corley was busy, his secretary told 
Susan. He wouldn’t be long; would she 
care to wait? Susan would. Her courage 
was at the sticking point and she didn’t 
wish to lose it. She sat down in the little 
waiting room outside Mr. Corley’s office. 
From inside came voices, rising and falling 
in pleasant conversation. Susan sat think- 
ing, trying to decide how large a raise to ask 
for. Five would scarcely take care of the 
situation—not unless she could find a great 
bargain ina home. Ten, on the other hand, 
was an unusually large raise to ask for. If 
she asked for too much it might end by her 
getting none. Perhaps 

There was a scraping of chairs inside the 
closed office; its door into the outer hall 
opened and shut. Mr. Corley’s secretary 
nodded to Susan. 

“You can go in now,” she said. 

Susan rose, still uncertain; opened the 
door, still uncertain. It must have hap- 
pened to her somewhere between the door 
and Mr. Corley’s desk. 

The habit of a single month must have 
shrieked suddenly, deafeningly, in her ears, 
loud enough to drown out the prudent 
habit of three years. 

What would a young man do? 

“Mr. Corley’—the aghast Susan of 
three years heard her own voice actually 
saying—‘“‘ Mr. Corley, I’d like a chance at 
being the purchasing agent.” 

Peter Corley looked up, smiled a little 
quizzically. 

“Yourself?”’ he asked. 

“Myself,” said Susan. ‘‘ Mr. Fredericks 
tells me he’s leaving. You’ll have to put in 
somebody else. I know more about that 
department than anybody else you could 
find to put in it.” 

“How do you know you do?” Corley 
asked. His tone was one of friendly inquir- 
ing interest. 

“Because I’ye known more about it than 
anybody you ever have put in,’’ Susan an- 
swered promptly. “I’ve had to teach every 
man of them the ropes. Every single one of 
them has come in as green as a tomato put 
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on the window sill to ripen.” She Dp 
moment. ‘I’m getting tired,” sh s 
“of being the window sill.” 

Corley chuckled, looked at Susan, 
moments in amused speculation, 

“Were you responsible for Frecj 
dropping off Gayley & Gayley?” hey 
His tone was noncommittal, Th, 1 
tion might have been a complimen 5 
accusation. 

“Twas.” Susan accepted the respis 
ity either way squarely. “And for if 
things that came a long time after rf 
& Gayley. Not,” she admitted, | 
Mr. Fredericks always knew +}. 
course.” r 

“The Gayley decision was a good ¢ 
right,” Corley admitted. And the 
other decisions have been yours,” a 
quired, “‘how does it happen that Mr) 
ericks didn’t always know it?” 

Susan laughed. She had forgott( | 
deliciously. easy it was to talk to M( 
ley. 

“Feminine wiles,” she said, 

Corley laughed too; continued tc 
Susan with amused speculation. Thi. 
a moment of absolute silence in wh), 
san could almost hear her own hear ) 
ing. And then: 

“All right,” he said. ‘You ean | 
whirl at it. Fredericks leaves a wee; 
Saturday.” A moment’s pause, ‘J 
about salary?” 

Susan, to whom salary a brief fiy) 
utes ago had seemed all-important } 
as well as any young man that a } 
means more than wages. | 

“T’ll leave that to you,” she said, 

Corley thought a little. 

“The best way,” he said slowly, “ |) 
to makeit a ten-a-week raise, which h | 
any event. Officially, you'll be jus) 
dling the work temporarily. Let it ¢ 
way for two or three months. If you) 
good, then you can have the title | 
don’t see why you shouldn’t have thia 
salary as Fredericks has.” 

Susan wanted to say, ‘“‘T’ll do thy 
best I can,’”’ but when she tried t/: 
found that her voice had gone une 
edly husky; she could feel the tears ri 
to her eyes. | 

Good fortune is often enough a i} 
business than ill. 

Corley looked straight into Susan’s | 
ming eyes. 

“My guess is,’ he prophesied, | 
you'll get away with it.” 

Susan managed to thank him andix 
toward the door. | 

“T’ll look in on you frequently,” (” 
said, “‘and do all I can to help youh 
you're getting started.” 

And then, for the second time that » 
ing, in the same brief stretch betwee! 
ley’s desk and the door, Susan sudden ( 
something on rash, unaccountable im | 
something she had not had the faint« 
tention of doing—she looked back ov | 
shoulder at Peter Corley. 

It was the briefest, most fleeting) 
second of a glance, but it was enough f 
in that brief instant, like the tradi 
drowner’s memory, every niceness of 
Corley’s that it had taken her six m¢! 
desk to desk, to learn, flashed back 
Susan’s mind. 

And the flashing memory had not ! 
unbidden. It had come, as surely as € 
can be magic in a glance, in answ 
something in Peter Corley’s. | 

Perhaps, it still being August, ‘% 
should not have glanced back at all. | 
haps a young man wouldn’t have. | t 
young man wouldn’t have been so s® 
tempted. There wouldn’t have beet! 
tingling possibility, be he ever so cle’ 
prospective purchasing agent, of his fir! 
the owners’ representative looking t 
him in quite the way that Peter Corley’ 
looking after Susan. 
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All Horton Washers and Ironers 


RESLIGE is, like a, tree, in 

that the longer it has been 
growing the deeper are the roots. 
In the case of Horton, the “‘roots”’ 
go back to 1871, when Horton 
introduced America’s first washing 
machine. 


Today, at the mere mention of 
an Electric Washer or Ironer, tens 
of thousands of women speak up 
and say, “There is nothing like a 
Horton.” 


It may be that they are preju- 
diced; but if they are, it certainly 
is the result of nothing but their 


are distributed by the great Hard- 
ware Wholesalers of America— 
which is the natural and most eco- 
nomical means in the world of dis- 
tributing the modern appliances of 
the modern washday. 


As everybody knows, high sales 
expense has put many an earnest 
concern out of business—simply 
because either quality had to be 
sacrificed or prices boosted to make 
up for extravagant attempts to 
force sales. 


Thanks to its priority in the 


own experience. 


It may be that all the thousands 
of Local Stores that recommend 
Horton Washers and Ironers are prejudiced, too. 


But when housekeepers and storekeepers both have 
the same preference for the same product—and that 
preference is so strong that it seems like a prejudice— 
the product surely must be more than ordinarily good 
—more than ordinary value. 


Now here’s the secret. Here’s the reason why Horton 
can put extra quality into Washers and Ironers without 
adding an extra penny to price—and when you know 
this reason you know the whole basis of Horton leadership. 


THE HORTON 


ig ea 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


business, to its early winning of the 
confidence of Wholesalers and 
Stores, Horton is more fortunate. 


Horton has no warehousing expense, no costly crews 
of salesmen traveling from town to town and going 
from door to door. The result is a large saving of 
money that is‘much better used in making finer, more 
durable Washers and Ironers. 


Have a little talk tonight with your husband about 
this advertisement. You'll see that he knows the princi- 
ples of economical distribution, and will realize at once 
what an important advantage it is. Every good hus- 
band is willing to listen to reason. 


(Established FE 77 ee OURS WeAGYGNEES, INDIANA 
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orekeepers and housekeepers 4ofh zndorse Horton 
Do you know 
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Arrows show passage 
of air currents over, under and 
through the rug, completely removing all dirt. 


Cleans Thoroly 


Rugs cleaned by Royal are clean—through 
and through. 


Not only all surface litter, but also the 
deeply embedded ground-in dirt and grit 
so destructive to rug weaves is removed 
completely. 


Powerful air suction, scientifically applied by 
Royal, does your cleaning better, faster and easier 
than you’ve ever seen it done before. 


THE INSET PICTURE SHOWS YOU HOW 
ROYAL CLEANS—how its powerful suction 
lifts the rug, spreads the nap, and flushes it with a 
purifying stream of air. Your rugs are literally 
washed with air, leaving them free from destroy- 
ing dirt and dangerous germs. 


Royal is a necessity to health, because it does re- 
move the germs of disease which are ever lurking 
in all floor coverings. 


Investigate Royal before you buy and have no after 
regrets. A dealer near you will gladly lend you 
one to try. If you don’t know his name, write us. 


k Emblem of H 
BUSINESS CHARACTER | 
Rice Leaders ff 

of He World 

} Association ¥ 
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THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BOSTON NEW YORK» - CHICAGO 


Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Dryer, Royal Washer 


ROYAL 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


His pride as an American citizen suffered 
a good many more blows after his eyes were 
opened, for he discovered that of all the big 
nations of the earth only the United States 
fails to make proper provision for the hous- 
ing and maintenance of those men whom it 
sends abroad to do its work. 

In the majority of capitals he found that 
it is impossible for our ambassadors and 
ministers and diplomatic secretaries to live 
adequately on the salaries we pay them. 

By living adequately he did not mean 
living luxuriously. 

He meant only that dignified and unos- 
tentatious manner of existence demanded 
by the best traditions of American democ- 
racy and self-respect. 

These simple requirements were met in 
most cases in spite of our Government’s 
attitude, for American diplomats pay out of 
their private purses for the privilege of be- 
coming public servants. 

“No other men in the world would do 
such a thing,” declared a wise European 
with whom he talked on a Continental ex- 
press train. ‘In all other countries diplo- 
mats are well paid, suitably housed, and are 
given entertainment funds in addition. But 
by a curious paradox, the aristocratic coun- 
tries are willing to pay well for the best 
brains they can get to serve them, regard- 
less of the financial standing of the men 
who possess the necessary ability, whereas 
your democratic country is forced to choose 
its representatives from a small class of 
rich men.” 

The American citizen replied tartly that 
by good fortune ability and wealth often 
went hand in hand in the United States. 

“No doubt,” agreed the foreigner. “‘ Yet 
I have heard it said that there was a strong 
prejudice against choosing a rich man to be 
your President.” 


Luncheon With the Minister 


“Our President receives a large salary 
and is given a house and servants and motor 
cars,” retorted the citizen. ‘‘He doesn’t 
need to have a private fortune in order to 
live well.” 

“That is the point I was trying to make. 
I cannot understand why a country which 
sees so clearly the necessity for its chief 
executive being well paid, and which takes 
such pride in the splendid White House at 
Washington, should fail to perceive the 
necessity for having its representatives who 
go abroad properly cared for. From the 
standpoint of a foreigner who loves Amer- 
ica and would like to see her understood in 
Europe, I have often wondered if Amer- 
icans know what a false impression they 
give by their failure to do abroad what 
they do so well at home.” 

The American made no answer at this 
time, but he decided to talk over this point 
with the minister who represented us at the 
capital to which he was going. 

He did not know the minister personally, 
but he had a letter of introduction to him 
from his congressman, who, as a matter of 


| 


fact, did not himself know the yr); 
Nevertheless, when the American | 
before sailing, had called upon his eg 
man at his office in Washingto 
worthy official had volunteered to ¢, 
a letter of introduction. He had cle 
his secretary and dictated the f(y 
lines: 


| 
{ 
| 
i 


“Dear Mr. Minister: It gives ni 
pleasure to commend to your goo, 
my old friend and constituent, ( 
Americanus, who is leaving shortly ; 
rope. In the course of his travels _ 
perchance visit the beautiful cay. 
which you are so fortunately situs q 
this should be the case, I shal] Teg: | 
personal favor to myself any att it 
which you may be able to show hi: 

“Very truly you, 


This letter, the cards of the visite y 
note saying that he intended to rej j 
town only three days were left at ] | 
tion one afternoon. The next day t 
of the minister sent a gracious invitio 
luncheon, which the tourist accept 


An Expensive Privilege 


It was somewhat embarrassing t/ 
Americanus to learn, in response 
questions, that the rental paid for tl] 
tion was the equivalent of two-third | 
minister’s entire salary, and that a 
his entertainment as well as that | 
other Americans who were present, 
the expenditure of the private ine \ 
their host. 

“But in my case it’s not nearly so \ 
in a good many others,’ said the ms 
“For this is a comparatively quie 5 
away from the great tourist strea 
you're interested in the subject ofp 
just think of some of the big capita 
this very moment I know three of o | 
bassadors who are obliged to pay in | 
alone almost $20,000 a year. Their s1 
are $17,500—on which they pay i 
tax, incidentally; so this means the ) 
start with a deficit of $2500. They 
spend each year, in addition, from $}, 
to $100,000 of their own money if tk! 
sire to have the United States pr i 
represented. And even at that they 1 
live on the same scale as the dip)h 
from other big nations. And in cases A 
a man has heavy personal expenses: ! 
dren to educate, and so on—he maf 
this too great a financial burden, \ 
though he is a rich man.” | 

The American remembered the r |: 
made by the same congressman whb 
given him the letter of introduction | 
minister: ‘Anybody can live likea ks 
$17,500 a year! Why, I don’t get hala 
and Washington is lots more expensiv 
these foreign places.” 

He repeated this to his host. | 

“That point of view is absolutel, 5 
cere,’ said the career diplomat. ‘! 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Standard Klaxon Models 


ee 


KLAXON 8-C 
Motor driven, with pow- 


erful tone . $350 


“pact mn 


KLAXON 3-V 
Hand operated. Has the 
genuine Klaxon $4.00 


note Ch Vee 


KLAXON 15 
High-frequency vibra-tone 
with popular new 56 


note org, | ane 


Master Klaxon Models 


KLAXON 12-C 


A thoroughly dependable 
motor driven Klaxon with 


exceptional volume 3500 


KLAXON 18 
High-frequency vibra-tone 


with smooth, $1250 


penetrating note 


The DeLuxe Klaxon 


f 


KLAXON 25 
High-frequency vibra- 
tone with deep, stinging 


note : $1 7° 


Canadian Prices Slightly Higher 


to drive witha 


worn out horn 


Replace it today 
with a New Klaxon 


If the horn on your car can no longer be safely 
depended upon, you owe it to yourself, to your 
family and to the other fellow to get a new Klaxon 
—now! 

A Klaxon is the motorist’s best safeguard against 
accidents. It warnsconvincingly. Itisdependable. 


In the Standard Series, the Master Series or the 
DeLuxe Klaxon you will find exactly the right 
type of horn to suit your preference and your 
pocketbook. Prices range from $3.50 to $17.50. 


Go to your dealer today. See all the Klaxons. 
Hear them all. Then select the one that suits 
you best and drive in safety this summer. 


KLAXON | 


Company : Anderson, Indiana 


KLAXON WARNING SIGNALS ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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ASK .. ANY. . RADIO . . ENGINEER 


Burgess Batteries oper-_ 
ate the receiving sets of radio- 
equipped mail planes 


An every-night 
adventureof Burgess 
Radio Batteries 


NE of the reasons 
why you should al- 


ways buy Burgess Radio 
Batteries is that the bat- 
teries used by air-mail 


pilots — battleships — ex- 
plorers—and the leading | 
recognized radio engi- 
neers—are evolved in the 
Burgess Laboratories and 
manufactured in the Bur- 
gess factory. 


These batteries are 
identical with the batter- 
ies sold by your dealer 
and thousands of other 
good dealers everywhere. 


Burcess BatTrery CoMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OrFice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 


Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
congressman really believes it, simply be- 
cause he doesn’t know the facts. If he 
understood the situation he’d probably be- 
come an ardent advocate of paying our 
diplomats as well as other nations pay 
theirs.” 

After luncheon, when the men were in 
his study, the minister picked up a book 
from his desk and read aloud this excerpt 
from a speech made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


“No one but a very rich man, even as 
riches are counted nowadays, can be an 
ambassador of the United States in any 
European capital, and no man who is not 
at least comparatively wealthy, as we speak 
of comparative wealth in these days, can be 
a minister of the United States at any im- 
portant diplomatic post. In other words, 
these offices, among the most dignified and 
important in the gift of the American peo- 
ple, are for rich men, and rich men alone. 
This republic, the greatest, the most demo- 
cratic republic which has ever existed, has 
today an office-holding aristocracy, an 
aristocracy more repugnant to our ideals of 
free institutions than any aristocracy even 
in Russia, an aristocracy purely and solely 
of the dollar. 

“The office of ambassador cannot be filled 
and never will be filled under our present 
system by any except a very rich man. I 
care not how able a man may be, how 
learned in international law, how experi- 
enced in diplomacy, how celebrated in 
statesmanship, if with all these qualifica- 
tions he does not possess the one absolutely 
necessary qualification of great wealth, he 
is not eligible for appointment to any great 
diplomatic post. So well has this fact be- 
come recognized that there have been of 
late many instances of men whose sole 
claim, frankly stated, was that of great 
wealth, who were serious applicants for ap- 
pointment as ambassadors.” 


The Price of Admission 


“Hivery day we hear on both sides of this 
chamber that the most serious menace to 


| this country is an aristocracy of wealth. 


The people are determined that the great 
public utilities, the great industries of this 
country, shall not become concentrated in 
the hands of a few men. Is it not more 
offensive to our ideals that the high offices 
should become so concentrated? This 
being the spirit of the people, shall we con- 
tinue to support an office-holding class, a 
dollar class, the very ideal of the aristocracy 
of wealth? 

“‘Shall the Congress continue to tie the 
hands of the President and circumscribe 
his choice in filling great diplomatic posi- 
tions to men whose only qualification, ab- 
solutely necessary qualification, is that 
they have the price?”’ 


“Nick Longworth said that in 1906,” the 
diplomat added, ‘‘and as he is a man of 
independent means, he is even more un- 
biased than lots of men without money of 
their own. The reason his point of view dif- 
fers from that of some of his colleagues is 
due primarily to the fact that Longworth 
has traveled more and understands the ac- 
tual conditions better. Other congressmen, 
who may be just as patriotic as he, take 
what seems to us a wrong stand, due pri- 
marily to their lack of real knowledge of 
the facts.” 

This opinion seemed then just and char- 
itable, and Civis Americanus wanted to 
agree with it. 

But, being by nature a little skeptical, 
he reserved judgment. 

Later on, in the course of his travels, he 
was shown certain extracts from the Con- 
gressional Record which threw doubt upon 
the diplomat’s optimism. 

For if it were true, as the minister had 
said, that the opposition to a fair policy on 
the part of our Government arose only 
through ignorance of facts, how could one 
account for startling discrepancies in the 
statements of some of these opponents? 
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He found one representative expressing, 
in the course of a debate on the subject of 
appropriating money for the purchase of 
an embassy in Paris, the following idea: 


“T want to see the time come when Amer- 
ica will take its place as the foremost na- 
tion in favor of ambassadors who have 
brains, and I do not want the dollar to be 
the only qualification for appointment to 
ambassadorial positions. I want the man 
to be educated; I want him to be a gentle- 
man; I want him to be a thorough Amer- 
ican representative of America, fit in all the 
phases of American life.’ 


“Now that,’ said Civis Americanus, “‘is 
just what we all want. That’s fine!” 

But, unfortunately, at this moment his 
eye caught another passage of the same 
speech. 

He read: “TI do not want him to live in 
such palatial quarters that I, as a humble, 
common, everyday American, if by any 
chance I should find myself in Paris, would 
not dare call upon him because of the luxury 
with which he is surrounded.” 


Unromantic Diplomacy 


At another point he had said, “We 
passed an act not very long ago providing 
not to exceed $150,000 for any embassy any- 
where in the world. This bill here proposes 
to double the limit of cost as to Paris.’ 

Another member cross-examined him as 
to the exact length of time he had meant 
by “not very long ago,” and he admitted 
that this act had been passed twelve years 
before. 

He added, “Yes, but the needs of the 
embassy situation are not any greater to- 
day than they were then.” 

At this point the faith of Civis Amer- 
icanus began to waver. First of all, he 
could not understand the logic of the repre- 
sentative who said he wanted our diplo- 
mats to be men of ability regardless of their 
personal fortune, and yet opposed the ap- 
propriation of an amount necessary to pro- 
vide a house in which the diplomat could 
live without paying rent. This, however, 
could have been explained on the grounds 
of lack of knowledge, as it is manifestly im- 
possible for a person living in one country 
to gauge accurately the values of property 
in another. 

His statement, however, that the needs 
of our embassy situation were no greater 
than they had been twelve years before 
was more difficult to explain. 

Even the most casual observer to whom 
facts and figures are unknown realizes the 
tremendous increase in the number of 
Americans traveling abroad since the war. 
In fact, almost all American tourists now 
complain that no matter to what remote 
corners of the earth they go, they cannot 
get away from American tourists. 

This continuous and _ ever-increasing 
stream of travel has, of course, a direct 
bearing upon the volume as well as the im- 
portance of the work of our representatives 
abroad. 

The old-fashioned idea was that a diplo- 
mat spent most of his time in the elegant 
pursuits of leisure; that is, that his routine 
day might consist perhaps in a little 
friendly chat with the prime minister, a 
luncheon party somewhere, where he sat 
next to a beautiful duchess, an afternoon of 
calls or bridge, and a dinner and ball at an- 
other embassy, if not at court. Minor 
royalties, subtle intrigues, duels threatened 
but averted, gold braid and flashing eyes 
always entered into this story-book version. 

Parts of this picture may have fitted into 
the lives of some of our representatives 
long ago; today, unfortunately, none of it 
is true. 

The story is told of one of our young 
secretaries whose first foreign post was at a 
picturesque European court. After a year 
or two he returned to the United States on 
leave, and he was asked so many questions 
about the royal family and the details of 
diplomatic life that he decided to answer 
them in the same romantic vein in which 


they were asked. Gradually he bit 
picture of his life which fitted in Mi 
with the best traditions of ni 
century fiction. 
The person who listened with ¢| 
breathless interest to his stories hs 
girl whom he wanted to marry, Ap 
had consented to an early wedding 
she could return with him to his ‘ 
began to question him about the} 
necessary for their frequent appear , 
court, as well as at the various en 
Finally he burst out, “I’ve ah 
court once in all the time I’ve }¢ 
there, and then I just stood in a row i 
the rest of the staff and bowed 4 
king spoke to us. And as for the en y 
I go about once a year to the ball «lt 
gives, to which they invite the enti q 
matic corps, I’ve never even shake h 
with the prime minister, and alt) 
know a princess or two by sight, | 
think they know me. I spend just); 
time at my desk at the chancery 
brother spends at his desk in the br 
office. I see hundreds of America - 
usually the rich ones, but the 4 
teachers who are traveling with gre ¢ 
omy and want to know which pens j, 
cheapest, and the business men, us|] 
small businesses, too, who ask for | 
about lawyers and contracts and } 
ship their goods home. I see peop 
day who have lost their passports } 
their pocketbooks stolen, or who 1} 
know where they can buy son| 
What you call my brilliant social |} 
foreign capital doesn’t exist. I didn; 
that picture with the intention of dij 
anyone, but I merely followed ther 
least resistance. I realized when | 
home that there was no use trying {h 
people understand the facts, so I jus | 
a little local color to their preco 
ideas. But now my sins have found ¢ 
and I feel you’ve got to know the | 


Reducing Fiction to Fac 


After some moments of silence 
said, ‘“‘ But what about the beautiful 
turess who came into the chancery > 
you were leaving? Wasn’t that stc) 
either?”’ 

“The story was true so far as it » 
confessed the unfortunate young 
“Such a woman did actually comei 
office and sit down and stay on andi 
though I was frightfully busy and | 
She was titled and she was bet 
but’’—he drew a long breath as he d \ 
the springboard of fancy and plung | 
the icy waters of verity—“but - 
left I found out that all she wante fi 
me was the address of a good Ari 
dentist !”’ 

The actual number of ladies, bet 
and otherwise, who believe that our -' 
service is maintained solely for thei \¢ 
fit is increasing every day. The var} 
their demands is infinite. 

Among the least troublesome 4 
traveling Americans who innocently 


their embassies as a sort of super 
bureau. The women, and men, wh! 
this point of view are apt to write ‘\ 

graph their diplomatic representati 
reserve rooms for them at hotels, to \2 
reliable couriers or motor cars, i 

ward their letters, and, in short, to 
nothing that for which the comr/ 
travel bureau is paid. Neverthele 
though these unsophisticated travele' 
cause a certain amount of undignifi« 
inappropriate work to be done in th 
half, they are less difficult to deal wit |! 
certain others of greater experience. | 
“Tt’s the expatriates who demar| 
most and deserve the least,’’ declari ' 
other of our career diplomats. “I? 
mind doing things for Americans wi 
Americans, but I do object to being 1? 
tuned by these people who live abro2? 
turn up their noses at the United £* 
yet who demand a tremendous lot of § 
tion, both material and social, from : 
ican officials.” | 
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an amusing incident about a 
yomen of this type, all of whom 
y and in addition possessed that 
» air of assurance and worldliness 
sed less sophisticated people to 
at the value they themselves set 
‘own importance. 

‘uropean capital where they hap- 
ye spending the winter they de- 
they needed several presentable 
n who danced well and played 
make up the extra men necessary 
te their circle. They turned to 
sy and more or less requisitioned 
ble young men who were unat- 


ceeded without difficulty in an- 
9 or three inexperienced and am- 
sretaries and attachés who were 
by being sought after even by 
rice their age. One of the most 
the diplomats, however, refused 
oxed. 
» making a great mistake, Blank,” 
e others warned him solemnly. 
Yt seem to realize how much in- 
ese women have at home. For 
Mrs. Y, whose invitations you’ve 
sing, lives in Washington and is 
| great friend of Senators Z and X 
reign Relations Committee but 
; everybody in the State Depart- 
+h knowing. A word from her 
any of us a lot of good.” 
e,” said the other. ‘“‘But I'll take 
es. If I have to be promoted on 
th of some idle woman’s word of 
ation, I’d rather resign from the 
tht now.” 
ntly this remark was repeated 
ged to such an extent that when it 
he ears of Mrs. Y it sounded like a 
allenge to the political power of 
> had been boasting. 
xt time she was in Washington for 
al stay of a month, which consti- 
idea of residing there, she did in- 
a word to Senators Z and X and to 
is in the State Department. 


Career in the Service 


ord was far from commendatory. 
nce she declared that the one thing 
y must have in our foreign service 
who were socially agreeable and 
y the difference between Americans 
‘ance and ordinary tourists. 

just been spending the winter 
she said, “‘and I found several of 
ig men at the embassy perfectly 
l. But I consider Blank abso- 
possible!” 

ated this opinion several times 
xxciting any especial interest; then 
t at dinner she happened to sit 
the official who had persuaded 
) go into the diplomatic service. 
disclosing his own point of view he 
ed her Socratically as to the rea- 
n which she based her conclusion. 
mped at the chance to enlarge upon 
orable comparison between Blank 
associates in the embassy. Her 
- was based entirely upon that 
e called his social delinquencies. 
she had discharged all her am- 
1 she looked up at her dinner 
and said, ‘‘“You agree that we 
ot to have men like that in the 
lon’t you?” 

dear Mrs. Y,”’ answered the official 
you may never forgive me for say- 
out I consider your testimony the 
orable thing I’ve ever heard about 


as so bewildered that he explained: 
e, Blank, at the time you say he re- 
‘fillin at your parties, happened to 
ing On a question of real importance 
sovernment. I know, because his 
were sent to me. The men who 
and played bridge with your crowd, 
10m you therefore consider able 
its, hold a point of view about the 
which differs from that held by 
and me. These young men, for 
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instance, talk a good deal about contacts, by 
which they apparently mean association 
with the socially smart and ostensibly 
powerful; whereas the contacts which 
really count are of another sort entirely. 
The test is simple; the social contacts of 
which they speak are really made for the 
personal benefit of the individual diplomat. 
The right kind of contacts are made for the 
benefit of the government which the indi- 
vidual is serving.” 

Mrs. Y pondered over this. “‘ Well, I will 
admit,’’ she said at last, ‘‘that the men who 
are socially inclined refer to diplomacy as 
‘the career,’ whereas the earnest ones who 
bother about knowing officials and being 
nice to tiresome people, and so on, usually 
call it ‘the service.’”’ 

The story has a delightful postscript, for 
after Blank had received his next promo- 
tion Mrs. Y sent him a letter of warm con- 
gratulations. 


Alert Diplomacy First 


“And I am so glad,” she wrote, “that I 
was able to put in a good word for you in 
Washington. I told them there that you 
were not an idle dancing man like some of 
our mutual friends in the embassy, but that 
you were really serious-minded.’’ She 
added, ‘‘Do let me know if there is ever 
anything else I can do for you.” 

In addition to the increasing number of 
demands made upon our representatives 
abroad by American tourists, expatriates 
and the wives of foreigners, there has been, 
since the war, a tremendous increase in the 
volume of international commerce. And al- 
though our Government has never adopted 
the extreme policy of the British in backing 
its foreign trade, nevertheless our official 
representatives must today spend a good 
deal of time in protecting the legitimate 
business interests and safety of American 
citizens abroad. 

Any American diplomat can relate in- 
numerable instances of this sort, even 
though he may have been stationed in a 
corner of the world so remote that the aver- 
age citizen has never heard its name. 

These rapidly multiplying tasks occupy 
more of the time and attention of our repre- 
sentatives than the outsider can possibly 
imagine. When they are brought to the 
attention, so that one realizes the volume 
of work which they necessitate, one begins 
to look upon modern American diplomacy 
in a different light. From being regarded 
primarily as a pleasant mode of living for a 
well-to-do young man or his socially am- 
bitious wife, it is becoming a profession 
requiring the best ability, training and 
equipment. 

“To regard our foreign service merely as 
a picturesque background for meeting titled 
people and going to court is like standing 
beneath Hiffel Tower with one’s eyes firmly 
fixed upon the roses in the garden,’ some- 
one said the other day. “Of course if you 
do that, you may enjoy the view, but you 
cannot say that you have seen the Tower!” 

For over and above all the daily rou- 
tine of caring for the increasing volume of 
commercial, social and _ tourist-bureau 
work, there looms the real purpose for 
which diplomacy exists. 

Our international relations have never 
before had the importance that they have 
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assumed since the war. Whether or not we 
like it, it is indisputable that the United 
States has begun to take a position of such 
prominence among the nations of the world 
that we must now regard our foreign service 
with more seriousness than has ever before 
been necessary. 

“The first step is to induce the best men 
possible to go into diplomacy,” said one of 


our most experienced ambassadors. “I 
don’t mean that we haven’t already got 
some splendid ones, but we are still way 
behind the other big nations in realizing 
how essential it is to be represented abroad 
by trained and ablemen. Now just suppose 
that we began to take care of our diplomats 
the way other countries do; for instance, 
that we paid them enough so that it was not 
necessary, as it is now, for a man or his wife 
to have a private income. Think of the in- 
creased competition there would be among 
the right kind of young mien. This compe- 
tition would automatically weed out the 
wrong kind and give the country the benefit 
of the best kind of patriotic servants.” 

His thesis, based upon personal partici- 
pation in postwar international dealings, is 
worth considering. Briefly, he believes that 
it is more important today for the United 
States to have an alert and skillful diplo- 
macy than to have huge armies and navies. 

‘‘New mechanical inventions may come 
to light next year which will make the best 
submarines or airships built this year abso- 
lutely out of date and useless,’’ he said, 
“but the personal information and knowl- 
edge of peoples which the right kind of 
diplomat gains about a foreign country can 
never change and is always of use.” 

“Exactly,” someone added. ‘‘The paci- 
fist ought to bless the diplomatist, because 
by his skill he may often avert wars. By the 
same token the believers in preparedness 
must regard him as our first line of de- 
fense.”’ 


Ignorance of the Facts 


Our present failure to equip our diplo- 
matists with the necessary tools for their 
increasingly important work is not due to 
niggardliness, for lack of generosity cannot 
be considered one of our national failings. 

Apropos of this point, one of the men 
who has served our country with unusual 
skill in a difficult post in the Near East 
quoted one of his European colleagues: 

‘Tt seems so extraordinary,” the foreign 
diplomat said, “that your country gives 
millions and millions of dollars for the 
feeding and care of alien peoples whom 
they’ve never seen and probably wouldn’t 
like if they did see, yet is not willing to 
pay you the extra few thousands a year 
which would enable you to live like the rest 
of us.” 

The American explained patiently, as 
American representatives abroad often 
must, that the one and only reason the 
United States failed to make adequate pro- 
vision for its diplomats was due to lack of 
knowledge of the facts. 

An excellent illustration of this truth is 
shown by the course of the negotiations 
for the new government-owned embassy 
in Paris. 

Paris has long been considered a diplo- 
matic plum which could be granted only to 
a man of wealth. It was one of the capitals, 
for instance, where the ambassador’s salary 
was not sufficient to pay even the rental of 
his house. And yet, because of the volume 
of traveling Americans who call upon their 
representatives for aid, as well as because 
of its eminently important political, situa- 
tion, Paris has become for us a diplomatic 
post of outstanding consequence. 

Fortunately our charming ambassador 
there, Mr. Herrick, understood the situa- 
tion thoroughly after years of personal 
experience, and he determined that he 
would do his utmost to persuade our Gov- 
ernment to buy a suitable house. 

He was quite willing to keep on spending 
large annual sums of his own money in 
order to perform his public service, but he 
saw clearly that the time might come in 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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é CAn old cabinet maker in Grand Rapids once 
said that you have to have a good disposi- 
tion to work in wood. It seems to me that 
that applies especially to a varnish maker. 
Varnish is essentially a product of truth and 
sincerity. It must be transparent but du- 
rable. Itswhole purpose is to effaceitself and 
let the beauty underneath show through. 
Murphy Varnish Company would like to 
feel that its advertising is like its varnish; 
that it permits the sincerity of its determi- 
nation to make good varnish show through. 99 


How about a new 
suit for the car?. 


You’re getting a new suit for yourself 
this spring, aren’t you? Don’t you 
think your car needs one, too, and for 
the same reason? You care how you 
look. Don’t you care how your car 
looks? Of course you do, but you per- 
haps don’t know how easy it is to 
have a new looking car between now 
and Saturday. It’s as easy as this: 
Decide at once to have it refinished. 
Do it yourself or have it done by the 
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professional painter. In either case you 
can have the inestimable advantage of 
using a Murphy finish. 

Ask the painter to use Murphy 
Murcote Lacquer, or, for a high gloss, 
Murphy Varnish. If you do it yourself, 
get Murphy Da-Cote Enamel. Each 
of our two quick finishes, Murcote 
Lacquer and Da-Cote Enamel, comes 
in a variety of colors; each forms a 
hard, impervious film; each gives an 
overnight job. No danger of collect- 
ing dust. No waiting. 

The important thing is, do not be 
content any longer to drive a shabby 
looking car when it costs so little 
trouble and so little money to have a 
new looking car. 


Murphy 


DA-COTE 


BRUSHING Enamel 


MURCOTE 


SPRAYING Lacquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
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It takes so little room 


THE 


and it costs so little, too—this charming 
golden-toned studio piano 


ha tisweh 
beauty of tone 
and such full- 
rounded vol- 
ume can come 
from so small 
an instrument. 
Untityousac- 
tually hear the 
Welter 
Studio Piano 
you wouldn’t believe it 


possible. 


le is amazing 
t 


Wurlitzer has made this 
exquisite little instrument 
every inch a real piano— 
nothing extra, nothing 
omitted. In total width it’s 
only a trifle over the stand- 
ard 7% octave scale, and in 
height only 3 feet, 8 inches. 
Yet, in that compact space 
the famous Wurlitzer 
golden tone has been re- 


Gives clear, full-toned reproduc- 
tions of any standard music roll. 


tained, from 
the lowest note 
to the highest. 


The develop- 
ment by Wur- 
litzer of this 
perfect, small 
piano has been 
a godsend to 
thousands of 
music lovers. 


In small apartments, in 
studios, in small homes, for 
practice and pleasure, this 
Studio Piano is filling a 
long felt want. And its 
price puts it in reach of 
everyone—*295.00 and up- 
ward. There are Studio 
Players, too, at $445.00 and 
upward. Prices F. O. B. 
Factory. Your Wurlitzer 
dealer will gladly arrange 
convenient terms. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 120 WH’. 42nd St. + PHILADEL 
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(Continued from Page 89) 
the future when the man best fitted for this 
post would not have at his disposal a private 
fortune. He felt, moreover, that the dig- 
nity of our Government demanded a per- 
manent home for its representative. 

The amount appropriated by Congress 
in 1921 for the purchase of an embassy 
was $150,000, but nothing suitable could 
be found for that price. Ambassador 
Herrick devoted a great deal of time to the 
matter, however, not only in the search 
for an appropriate house, but in talking 
the matter over with various senators and 
congressmen who visited Paris from time 
to time. 

One excellent opportunity to purchase 
the right sort of house was lost, because 
before the necessary approval of Congress 
could be obtained another purchaser had 
jumped in and bought it. Finally the am- 
bassador found the splendid house at 2, 
Avenue d’léna, which had been built by 
President Grévy in 1887, at a cost of more 
than $1,000,000, for his private residence. 

This property, which faces on the Troca- 
déro Gardens, has one of the best situations 
in Paris, and in its combination of spacious- 
ness and lack of display seemed perfectly 
suited for his purposes. 


A Diplomatic Housing Problem 


Mr. Herrick proved his diplomatic skill 
in effecting its purchase. Congress had 
authorized in 1923 an additional $150,000, 
but had not appropriated the money. 
There were other bidders for the house and 
it looked as if we might lose another desir- 
able purchase while waiting for congres- 
sional action. 

The ambassador, therefore, at a moment 
when the france exchange was especially 
favorable for dollars, bought the house on 
his own responsibility for approximately 
$200,000, and immediately notified Con- 
gress that he had done so. 

The Department of State redoubled its 
efforts to secure the necessary appropria- 
tion, and a month after Mr. Herrick had 
bought the property the United States 
Government took over the title to it. At 
the time of the transfer the purchase price 
would have been in excess of the total 
appropriation, so that Ambassador Her- 
rick by his initiative not only rendered 
possible the acquisition of the building but 
he made a substantial saving for the Gov- 
ernment. 

“But I’m even more grateful to him for 
the work he did in explaining the situation 
so carefully,” said one of the American 
colony in Paris. “‘As my husband has to 
live over here for business reasons, I have 
come, naturally, to have a great interest in 
the point of view which visiting Americans, 
particularly politicians, hold about our 
embassy. Usually they begin by consider- 
ing that it’s all nonsense to say we ought 
to have homes for our ambassadors, but 
Mr. Herrick has been so patient, and so 
careful to explain just why we ought to 
put our diplomats on a footing with those 
of other countries, that he’s overcome lots 
of prejudices.” 

One of his means of informing visitors 
consisted of taking them to the other em- 
bassies in Paris, so that with their own eyes 
they could see the contrast between the 
splendid buildings provided by other coun- 
tries as permanent homes and the tempo- 
rary places which were leased from time to 
time by our envoys. For, no matter how 
much rental our diplomats are willing to 
pay out of their own pockets, the needs of 
an embassy differ from those of a private 
residence so much that it is almost impos- 
sible to secure a really adequate place. 

Moreoyer, when the embassies and lega- 
tions are not government owned, it means 
that every time there is a change of men, 
there is also a change of residence. One 
year our chief of mission may be a man of 
great wealth who conceives it his duty to 
spend it with ostentation, whereas his suc- 
cessor, who may even be abler than he, if 
he has limited means, will have to adopt a 
completely different mode of living. 
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In the process of these freuen 
the prestige of the United State j 
to suffer. Certainly democracy sli 
represented with consistent good r 
The embassy which our Goy, 
now owns in Paris is a source of ; 
Americans; it is of the proper sic t 
commodate any number of patrj 
turn out for the Fourth of July or 


giving Day receptions; it furnighe | 
propriate background for the ne 
formal official entertainments, a)| 
also simple and livable. The amb. 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Parmely | 
has devoted much time and great « 
its decorations and furnishings, ) | 
result that a beautiful and har) 
whole has been produced. | 
In London the house which J, }y 
Morgan presented some years agi 
Government for use as an embass f 
being altered and redecorated, sq} 
will be ready for occupation this j 
the meantime our able ambassac , 
Houghton, and his family are livin; 
toric Crewe House, which Mr. a) 
Kellogg also leased and the rental |\ 
costs more than the ambassador’ |; 
In Prague, the picturesque cat 
Czecho-Slovakia, Mr. Richard Gr ¢ 
former minister, sold to our Gove} 
below value, the legation reside} 
offices, which he owned. 
The largest appropriation of t] 
which Congress has made is $1,( 
to be expended in buying land a! 
structing buildings for the emba) 
consulate general, offices and resid: 
the diplomatic and consular establi | 
in Tokio. | 
We also own embassies in Mexi 
Rio de Janeiro, Constantinople, } 
and Santiago, and legations at Oslo, > 
San Salvador, San José, Bangk: 
Panama. In many of the import t 
ropean capitals, however, our diploi| 


- still homeless, as is the case in F\ 


Berlin, Rome, Madrid, Geneva, Thi | 
Vienna, Copenhagen, and so on. 
Even if this matter of properly } 
and paying our diplomats were on \ 
concerned only the social aspect | 
work of representing our country D 
it would be of great importance. } 
sometimes affects their usefulness 
departments. 
| 
The Modern Poor Richa 


One of our career diplomats has ji | 
in charge of the American legati | 
country where the political situat 1) 
acute. In order to protect the le; 
interests of our citizens and to kd 
Government informed of the rapid | 
ing events, it was necessary for him | 
very hard and under a good deal | 
sure. Yet in spite of all the a 
his official job, he wrote in a person 
the other day: 

“The legation, rented, is half an? 
side one of the gates of the city, a 
tains an unfurnished residence. W1 
Uncle Sam buy his legations? Hor | 
have had more worry, spent more t |! 
silly matters with the landlord than) 
other one item of chancery busines: 

The friend who received this lett | 
“As a nation we think of ourselves | 
erous and efficient. Well, it’s pret’ | 
cult to get foreigners to believe this, | 
judge us by the way we treat owili 
mats.” 

But perhaps the wittiest and m‘ 
tinent of all comments on the fa’! 
many Americans to understand 5 
day conditions, was made by Amb# 
Herrick not long ago. 

Someone who opposed the purchi? 
suitable embassy in Paris had d! 
grandiloquently, “The greatest 2 
sador that this country ever sent) 
court at Paris was Benjamin Frankl: 
went there in his homespun clothes: 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Herrick, “bi! 
the cost of existence what it is toc/ 
ambassador to France who lives on i 
could possibly afford to wear home’ 
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FISH IF 


jund of his boat whistle when nearing 
cinity of small islands or rocks, know- 
e time in which sound travels and lis- 
, intently, watch in hand, while the 
lof his whistle reaches out for the rocks 
eturns to his ear as an echo. In com- 
with most landlubbers, the science of 
ation is to me a deep mystery. When 
sedof the captain’s aptitude at steering 
gh bad rock-studded waters with his 
le, so to speak, I had grave doubts; 
hey were dispelled after I had sat in 
jlot house on one or two foggy occa- 
while he performed the feat. 
‘ew hours out of Seward the route to 
westward passes near Seal Rocks, 
n points rising boldly out of the sea 
inhabited by great rookeries of sea 
Qn the return trip, some three weeks 
Captain Johansen put in there in 
that I might have a close view of the 
y life of the sea lions. Hundreds of 
‘great creatures sprawled upon the 
, and roared in unison as the boat 
xd within 100 feet. Family groups, 
consisting of a mighty bull and his 
n of wives, and young, ranging from 
o fifteen in number, held down their 
individual resorts. The captain blew a 
plast on the boat’s whistle and amid 
ering roars hundreds splashed into the 
Even in the water family groups held 
ther in compact little knots. 
ie tremendous bull declined to leave 
yuarters and there ensued a duel of 
d between his deep roars and the 
se squall of the boat’s whistle. The 
ibers of his family were ardently de- 
is of taking to the water and they 
d and petted the reluctant monarch in 
- efforts to induce him to make the 
ge from his lofty perch. He reared on 
flippers and weaved uneasily at each 
onged blast of the whistle, answering it 
antly, but held his ground in the face 
wmily solicitude; and so loyal were the 
abers of his household, or perhaps so 
tly in awe of his wrath, that not one of 
n left him. These creatures are highly 
ructive to the salmon and other valu- 
. food fishes; but their numbers have 
me so depleted that it was feared they 
ld be completely exterminated, so they 
now protected. 


Boats Sealed With Sealskin 


+ least fifty whales were feeding and 
ying round us as we skirted Kodiak 
nd, with the ever-attendant swarms of 
1s that hover about feeding whales. The 
m of Kodiak is one of the oldest Russian 
ements in Alaska. Gregory Shelikof, 
sr whom the Shelikof Strait is named, 
ublished the first trading post in the 
diak-Afognak Islands at Three Saints 
y in 1784. He reported that natives 
wrmed in these islands, numbering from 
000 to 50,000. Later investigation 
wed his estimate to have been an exag- 
ated one. His smallest estimate exceeds 
. entire present native population of 
ska. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
it there was a large native population, 
ich has now dwindled to a mere handful 
it dwells in a few scattered villages of 
rabaras, or native huts. These, even 
ough now mostly of mixed blood, remain 
changed in one characteristic—they are 
sentially a seagoing people. Fish and 
il meat still constitute their principal 
ms of food. Expert in the manufacture 
bidarkas—narrow skin boats with one, 
‘0 or three. hatches, the waterproof-skin 
ging of which is tied about the paddler’s 
\dy and thus seals the interior of the tiny 
aft from water—they are perfectly at 
me in bad seas, even to the point of 
shting themselves after having been cap- 
zed and left hanging head down in the 
ater in their tied-in state. No doubt it is 
.e seagoing rather than the land-traveling 
ature of these natives, even in a larger 
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measure than the rugged topography, that 
accounts for the fact that many parts of 
the interior of the island have yet to be 
penetrated. 

From Kodiak we rounded the island to 
the Uyak cannery, the base from which my 
former bear-hunting operations had been 
conducted. The canneries of Uyak Bay and 
Larsen’s Bay secure their fish off the mouth 
of Karluk River, which, although a rela- 
tively small and shallow stream, has long 
been noted as one of the best fishing streams 
in the world. Old-timers who fished there 
in the 80’s estimate packs of as high as 
2,000,000 cases of salmon a year, but it is 
doubtful if the pack ever attained such 
proportions. Nevertheless, it was large, and 
hundreds of thousands of salmon, varieties 
then considered too cheap and difficult of 
marketing to can but now highly esteemed, 
were killed and consigned to the sea, while 
only the more highly prized fish were re- 
tained for canning. Wrecking of another’s 
gear, cutting of rivals’ seines and other 
piratical practices were considered legiti- 
mate competition during the early fishing 
operations off Karluk. 


The Mountain That Exploded 


The Bureau of Fisheries has placed cer- 
tain restrictions upon the fishing there. A 
rack was built across the river in 1922 and 
men were detailed to count the salmon pass- 
ing through the apertures left for that pur- 
pose. Red salmon to the number of 384,683 
ascended to the spawning beds during that 
season, also 9752 king salmon. * The com- 
panies fishing off the Karluk caught 700,- 
000 red salmon during the season. 

A series of such counts compared with 
the number of fish caught by the packers, 
and the subsequent size of the run of that 
species in the year when the bulk of the 
fish resulting from the spawning of the 
salmon so counted should return, will even- 
tually enable the experts to determine just 
what percentage of escapement in relation 
to the permitted take for packing is neces- 
sary to maintain the salmon runs at safe 
levels. 

The Karluk count, beginning in 1922, 
demonstrated the fact that only 35 per cent 
of the fish escape to spawn, and it was ap- 
parent that such a low percentage of es- 
capement would not suffice to maintain a 
large and assured salmon run, as it was 
already far less than in the early days of 
the Karluk fisheries. Subsequent counts 
were made, and are still made annually, 
and the Bureau of Fisheries now requests 
that 1,000,000 fish be permitted to ascend 
the stream and a 50 per cent escapement 
of the rest of the run. 

Such measures will unquestionably soon 
put the Karluk back on a basis of tremen- 
dous production. 

Upon leaving Uyak the Starr headed 
across Shelikof Strait to Katmai Bay, on 
the Alaska Peninsula, to land a party of 
explorers bound for the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes. This phenomenon came 
into existence with the terrific explosion of 
Mt. Katmai something more than a dozen 
years ago. Something of the tremendous 
force of this eruption may be dimly com- 
prehended when one considers that the 
concussion reduced the whole top of the 
mountain to a flourlike ash that darkened 
the sky until the day was blacker than 
night, depositing it to a depth of two to 
three feet upon the decks of ships many 
miles out at sea. 

Much of Kodiak Island, at distances up 
to 100 miles from the eruption, was cov- 
ered to a depth of four feet. All vegetation 
was believed to have been destroyed; but 
instead, the ash seemed to act as a fer- 
tilizer, for grass pushed above it and gained 
in height and density far above the previous 
growth. The higher levels of the hills above 
timber line are covered with great banks of 

drifted ash that is suggestive of perpetual 
snow banks. 


OIR ON 


The Starr nosed cautiously into Katmai 
Bay until the lead revealed shallows be- 
yond which it was dangerous to proceed. 
Donning the captain’s sea boots, I went 
ashore in the ship’s boat that landed the 
party at one A.M. Anchoring the boat some 
thirty yards offshore, we waded, carrying 
the members of the party and their sup- 
plies through the surf to the beach and 
leaving them some thirty or forty miles 
from any human habitation, not even an 
occupied native barabara existing within 
that distance. While returning to the ship, 
the moon, appearing larger than I have 
ever seen it, thrust up redly out of the sea, 
illuminating the mountains and the surf 
behind us. The Starr, all lights ablaze, 
stood something less than two miles off- 
shore, awaiting our return. Wheeler, second 
mate, gave me a lesson in sculling, a stren- 
uous exercise at which I am very inept, so 
in all truth I viewed the grandeur of the 
night breathlessly. 

Kanatak, near which they have been 
drilling for oil for several years, was our 
next port of call; then Wide Bay, with but 
a single habitation, that of Jack Lee and 
his brother, old-timers both, and the origi- 
nal oil stampeders of the Alaska Peninsula; 
then the Starr headed on to the westward. 
To the west of Kodiak are the Trinity 
Islands; farther along and closer to the 
peninsula, the Semidi Islands, with Chiri- 
kof Island somewhat farther offshore. The 
latter was taken up by a settler some thirty 
years ago, and among his possessions were 
a few head of cows, which he left behind 
upon deserting the place. The island now 
contains hundreds of wild cattle, which are 
occasionally hunted, but their meat is said 
to be too tough to be palatable. Chignik 
Bay, a great fishing center, we visited in the 
early morning hours. The mountains, their 
higher levels still garbed in snow, rose ab- 
ruptly out of the bay, upon whose shores 
nestled several modern canneries. 

A counting rack was also established in 
the Chignik River in 1922. Red salmon to 
the number of 428,976 passed up to spawn, 
58,300 coho, or silver salmon, 241 kings, no 
count being made of humpbacks and chums. 
The canneries of Chignik reported a catch 
of 1,403,701 red salmon alone, showing an 
escapement of less than 35 per cent. This 
could not continue in such ratio without 
exterminating the salmon of the Chignik, 
so steps for a larger escapement were im- 
mediately inaugurated. 


Cod Not Out of Gloucester 


The Shumagin Islands constitute a siz- 
able group, scores of tiny isles dotting the 
waters between the larger islands. Sea 
birds nest on the cliffs and summits in mil- 
lions, and they whirred forth in clamorous 
swarms as the Starr churned through the 
narrow channels. Many of the smaller 
islands have already been stocked with 
blue foxes. 

I went ashore in the ship’s boat at mid- 
night to visit the Unga saltery, and was 
informed that approximately 1000 tons of 
cod are salted there annually. The Rus- 
sians mined on Unga Island, and it is be- 
lieved to be the oldest mine in Alaska. 
The Shumagins were highly productive of 
sea otters in the early days, and Sand Point 
on Popof Island was a port of entry during 
the days of pelagic sealing. Kupreanof 
Harbor lies between Paul and Jacob islands, 
each inhabitated by one family. One of 
the proprietors has put in both cows and 
sheep, but informed me that he could not 
raise sheep, since the eagles carried off the 
lambs as soon as they were born and that 
he had seen a pair of eagles endeavoring to 
kill a full-grown ewe. One of the men 
conducts a private cod saltery, and on our 
return trip some time later we stopped 
while he relayed his catch, consisting of ten 
tons of salt’ cod, out to the Starr in a dory. 

On the return trip through the Shuma- 
gins we also stopped at Squaw Harbor 


HE Ever-Ready Blade 

is a husky piece of dia- 
mond-hard steel—staunch 
and rigid in itself, and 
made more so by its 
double-thick backbone. 

With this ample stock to 
work with, it is possible 
to give a perfect bevel 
which terminates in a mi- 
nute but true edge—a super- 
keen edge which is also 
super-durable — the keenest 
edge in the world. 

The Ever-Ready Blade 
(A) above, is scientifically 
better than the thin wafer 
blade (B). It gives the 
perfect shaves made possi- 
ble by its husky construc- 
tion—and it retains its keen- 
ness through shave after 
shave. 

Ever-Ready Blades are 
guaranteed to give you 
more and better shaves. 
They run 100% uniform 
to the package. Money 
back if you aren’t 100% 
satisfied—and this holds 
good for the Ever-Ready 
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Necrolian Bronze 


Never before has a clock case been made of 
Necrolian bronze, a metal of richest coloring 
and texture, which will always retain its beauty, 
unmarred by corrosion or finger marks. The 
face, sides and top of the Apex Junior are 
beautifully decorated in relief. The sunken 
bronze dial with raised bronze numerals is a 
part of the case, and needs no protective glass. 
The clock appears to have been carved out of 
a block of solid bronze. 


Apex Junior looks like a very expensive 
clock, But we have effected great economy in 
manufacture and you can purchase one with a 
plain dial for only $3.50; with radium hands 
and numerals for $4.50. It runs 30 hours and 
has a continuous alarm attachment; stands 
446" high x 334” wide. 

Then there is the Apex, a larger clock, 514’ 
high x 414” wide, with the same kind of 
Necrolian bronze case in antique, bronze or 
green finish, but with an entirely different 
movement. Apex needs to be wound only 
once in ten days and has an automatic alarm 
which resets itselfevery day. The price of Apex 
is $7.00 with plain dial; $8.50 with radium 
hands and numerals, 


Candlesticks of Necrolian bronze to match 
either Apex or Apex Junior at $3.00 the pair. 
At Jewelers’, Department Stores and Drug Stores 

Canadian Distributors:—Lymans Limited, 

Montreal 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher 
(Patents Pending) 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
7th Ave. & 12th St, Dept. P, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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cannery. A cod-fishing schooner, having al- 
ready made a catch of 250,000 cod during 
the season, was riding at anchor there. 
Two scows, each containing 12,500 salmon, 
had just been brought in from the traps and 
their cargoes were to be canned on the 
following day. For the Shumagin Islands 
also afford fine salmon fisheries. 

This vast migration of salmon through 
the Shumagins is not composed of fish that 
spawn locally in the islands. They come in 
from the sea in millions, feeding as they 
travel, an indication that they are still far 
from their spawning streams, for the salmon 
touch no food: from the time they ar- 
rive off the mouth of their parent streams, 
fasting until death overtakes them after 
spawning. 

This is a curious double provision of 
Nature. Presumably because of the vast 
swarms of salmon, their kind must die upon 
reproducing in order that their numbers 
should not become so teeming that the 
natural foods of the species would be ex- 
hausted and the breed die out of its own 
combined appetite, as sometimes happened 
when the billions of grasshoppers swept 
across the plains and ate all vegetation into 
the ground. This trait of fasting for a con- 
siderable period before spawning, since the 
salmon are destined to die with the ac- 
complishment of that event, is no doubt a 
provision to save food for the millions that 
will follow, or perhaps is developed through 
the shortage of food occasioned annually 
near the mouth of the spawning streams by 
the congestion of salmon there and result- 
ing in acquirement of the fasting habit. 
This peculiarity—in common with the hi- 
bernation of bears and other creatures, the 
migration of birds and many other odd 
manifestations—has been shaped through 
tens of thousands of years by the relative 
seasonal or regional scarcity or abundance 
of food, for Nature’s chief means of main- 
taining the eternal balance of life is ef- 
fected through the automatic regulation of 
the food supply. 


Keeping Tabs on Salmon 


This horde of salmon traveling through 
the Shumagins constituted still another 
problem for Mr. O’ Malley’s experts tosolve. 
A certain large percentage of escapement 
had already been demanded in the fishing 
operations near the mouths of good salmon 
streams to insure that a sufficient number 
should reach the spawning beds. The tre- 
mendous catch in the Shumagins and ad- 
jacent territory was most certainly taking 
heavy toll from salmon that were headed 
for more or less distant spawning streams, 
thus still further depleting the runs of those 
localities. But where were they headed? 
No one knew. It seemed a plausible guess 
that they came in from the sea and fol- 
lowed the southern edge of the Alaska Pen- 
insula eastward. If this should prove to be 
the case, then the Shumagin catch was a 
direct toll upon the already depleted runs 
of Chignik, the Karluk and the Cook’s In- 
let stream, including the once great salmon 
streams of the Kenai and Kasilof rivers. 

An exhaustive system of tagging salmon 
was launched. Fish taken from the traps 
were decorated with serialized metal tags 
and liberated to continue their travels to 
the spawning beds. The fishing interests 
that took such marked fish returned the 
tags to the experts of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries. The serial numbers gave instant 
clew to the locality and date of liberation, 
the kind of salmon and other items of in- 
formation. 

Without going into detail as to the com- 
piled results, this experiment definitely 
established the fact that thesalmon migrat- 
ing through the Shumagins separated to 
cover a wide range of country before spawn- 
ing, each to the waters that had given it 
birth, and that the Shumagin catch was not 
taking a toll of salmon destined to any one 
particular fish stream. It permitted a 
bird’s-eye view of the approximate percent- 
age of the toll the catch exacted from sev- 
eral localities: Some few of the fish were 
taken to the eastward, at Chignik, Karluk 
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and beyond, but it was definitely ascer- 
tained that this number was so slight as to 
prove a negligible factor upon the fisheries 
to the eastward. The term “eastward” 
must here be qualified. In the sense it is 
used here it applies to all fisheries south of 
the Alaska Peninsula and east of the Shuma- 
gins. This run of fish follows on westward 
along the south shores of the Alaska Pen- 
insula, contributing to the catch of all 
points west of the Shumagins to Isanotski 
Strait—flowing between the western ex- 
tremity.of the Alaska Peninsula and Uni- 
mak Island—then continues north through 
those waters into Bering Sea and back to 
the eastward along the north coast of the 
peninsula to Bristol Bay. Thus the fish 
taken in the Shumagins proved to be a 
direct toll upon the fisheries to the west- 
ward, and particularly upon the great fish 
streams emptying into the Bering Sea. A 
few fish taken in traps on Unga Island 
traveled 560 miles and were caught at the 
Kuskokwim, while one held on to the west 
and crossed to Kamchatka, was caught, 
salted and shipped to Vladivostok, whence 
the tag was returned, showing that Asiatic 
and American salmon mingle on the feed- 
ing grounds of the Pacific; and also that 
no matter how far from home he may stray, 
the salmon returns to spawn and die in the 
old home stream. 

Beyond the Shumagins, we stopped at 
King Cove, then on to Isanotski Strait. 
This is called False Pass from the fact that 
the famous explorer, Captain Cook, pur- 
suing his lengthy search for the fabled 
Northwest Passage, turned his boat into 
this narrow channel that leads to the Ber- 
ing Sea, believing that he had found the 
object of his quest. Isanotski Strait may 
be navigated by boats of shallow draft at 
high tide. Cook passed on into Bering 
Sea, but returned to winter in the Sandwich 
Islands and there lost his life to the natives. 

In the cannery at False Pass there were 
some 30,000 salmon that had been taken 
from the traps that day. Wheeler and I 
walked several miles round the shore and 
turned up a little creek, catching forty- 
four trout in a couple of hours with salmon- 
egg bait. Unimak Island is the home of the 
Alaskan brown bear and they are of the 
same enormous size as those of Kodiak and 
the peninsula. There is also a fair number 
of caribou of the species that once ranged 
the Alaska Peninsula in vast herds, but 
which have been largely exterminated. 
Unimak has been closed to hunting. 

The Starr put out at night to make the 
thirty-five-mile run to Sanak Island, and 
she bumped twice in crossing a shallow bar 
at the mouth of the harbor; then back to 
drift offshore while a boat was sent in to 
Scotch Cap lighthouse on the southwest 
tip of Unimak. 


When Fish Eats Fish 


A passenger named Martin had been an 
old-time sealer. Some thirty-odd years be- 
fore, while traversing these waters as one of 
a pelagic sealing crew, his boat had sought 
shelter at Tigalda Island during a blow, 
and in rambling round it he had discovered 
a body of ore but did not attach any par- 
ticular significance to it at the time. Later 
he had turned prospector and during all 
that interval he had planned to go back and 
investigate the ore strike of his younger 
days, a hope that was to be realized at last. 

The captain swung off toward Tigalda, 
an uninhabited island some twelve miles 
long, and a boat was lowered to take Martin 
and his slender supply of stores ashore. The 
Starr was to stop in for him some sixty 
days later. As we put back to sea I went 
below after my binoculars and repaired to 
the after deck to scan the island. I picked 
up Martin on a high point which he had 
mounted for the last view of humankind 
that would greet his eyes for some time. 
He, too, was peering through a pair of 
glasses, and as I waved my hat he returned 
the signal. Here’s hoping that his quest of 
thirty-odd years ends in a rich strike. 

This deviation from course would have 
necessitated a detour if we were to make 
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Unimak Pass, the regular Toute tit 
Bering Sea, so the captain headed Ong 
Avatanak Island and through the str} 
that name, and a dirty piece of water | 
with bad rocks and reefs and boiling; 
rips with only a narrow tortuous ct 
then northward between the islani 
Akun and Akutan, to put in at the 1; 
In point of size of the prey ancy 
weight of the catch, the Akutan fis} } 
are the largest of all—that is, if huntir ¢ 
whales, which are mammals, may be rae 
fied as fisheries, for Akutan is q whiz 
station. It handles more than 300 wl 
some seasons. One big fellow floated ‘b 
to be drawn forth and converted into va 
products on the morrow. | 
Mr. Kugler, manager of the station, ) 
me a host of interesting facts about | 
various whales and their habits, — 
sulphur-bottom, humpback and finbac j 
rive the nourishment for their huge bj 
from shrimp, herring and other small |) 
The sperm whale feeds largely on the i 
devilfish, or octopus, diving to the lai, 
these creatures on the bottom of thi 
and pounding their flesh to a jelly by 
peated thrusts of the whale’s blunt ly 
after which performance he inhales | 
pulp. The marks left on the head olf 
attacking whale by the powerful tent | 
of the octopus have been observed or i 
merous occasions at the station. Large 
also have been found in the stomact i 
these whales, and halibut of more than) 
pounds in weight. In view of this | 
item, perhaps there is something in g 
Jonah yarn, after all, instead of merel } 


. allegorical reference to that gentlem | 


three-day sojourn in, and subsequent 
pulsion from, a city whose corporate li { 
were roughly fish-shaped. Just possih 
sperm whale mistook Jonah for a haliby 


Alaskan Hospi tality 


Akutan, Akun, Tigalda and others ¢ 
long to the Krenitzin group, though r 
of the Aleutian chain. The Alaska Pea 
sula and the islands are highly vole: « 
Many volcanoes may be seen at close qr 
ters from the boat, including Maku} 
on the island of Unalaska, Pogromni 
Shishaldin voleanoes on Unimak Ish 
and others, many of them active. | 

Our most westerly stop, before hea 
eastward through Bering Sea, was at the | 
tle town of Unalaska, on the island of i} 
name, one of the largest of the Aleutii; 
It is one of the oldest Russian settlem | 
in the New World, and in common vh 
many other communities of Western Ala | 
the Russian Church still prevails th’. 
When the Starr docked at Unalaska 
captain introduced me to Mr. Schw: 2 
and Captain Goss, both of whom acknc|- 
edged the introduction by inquiring I 
would care for a bath. This does not nei- 
sarily imply that I was such a dirt-inerus | 
customer as to impress them with the | 
sirability of a scouring, but was simpl} 
measure of Alaskan hospitality. There » 
no bathing facilities aboard the Starr :1 
they knew that a bath would prove a v- 
come luxury. 

Captain Goss invited me to return - 
other year for a trip to islands far to A 
westward, where the relics of a prehistc? 
race exist. The mummies of this forgot'! 
people are ranged round the higher levs 
of water-worn caves above high-wa/ 
mark, the caves accessible only at low t? 
and at times when the surf is not bad, wl} 
they can be penetrated by small boats. | 
doubt the action of salt spray accounts | 
the perfect state of preservation of thi’ 
mummies, along with the -fact that t 
superstitions of the Aleuts operated agail) 
their invading these premises of the de) 
Such museum expeditions as have plann} 
to visit the caves have so far failed to 7 
terialize. 

The Aleutians are treeless, but cover! 
with a dense growth of grass and 801) 
brush, much similar to the western € 
tremity of the Alaskan Peninsula in th 
respect. They are great wild-fowl resol 

(Continued on Page 101) 


cHginaed from Page 96) 
d reservation has been established 
of the chain. Many of the smaller 
ave been stocked with blue foxes, 
h reindeer. 
Unalaska the Starr headed north- 
jugh Bering Sea, stopping to send 
ishore at all intermediate points. 
circled a cod-fishing schooner and 
r to the captain’s hail she reported 
of more than 250,000 cod. Even- 
e reached the peerless fisheries of 
3ay. Scores of large boats of the 
eet lay at anchor there. For as far 
could reach there were hundreds 
abia River boats and other small 
ataining pairs of fishermen operat- 
ets. Dozens of gas boats swarmed 
ie Starr, tying up three deep on 
je to await their turn to be loaded 
| freight and to receive the mail. 
sre boats of all the various cannery 
es, of the Bureau of Fisheries, of 
individuals and concerns. 
e percentage of the salmon run of 
nagins on the far side of the Alaska 
a is destined to the spawning beds 
jristol Bay region—the Kvichak, 
ik, Ugagik, Ugashik and Wood 
ll sizable streams; and a host of 
ones drain the waters of Clark, 
Becharof, Naknek, Ugashik, Ua- 
hik, Kulik, Beverly, Nerka, Alek- 
id Kukaklek lakes, the largest and 
most closely grouped series of lakes 
a. These, with their thousands of 
y creeks and smaller lakes, afford 
g territory that makes the Bristol 
of red salmon probably the largest 
orld. 


aking the Eagle Scream 


species of living creature has a 
iatural enemies to hold its numbers 
. When, in addition to those ene- 
an steps in with his killing con- 
s, that particular species is on the 
extermination. Man cannot upset 
3 balance by killing enormously 
any one species of living creature 
also killing abundantly among the 
enemies of that species to maintain 
ance of balance. The trout is the 
scourge to Alaska’s salmon, and 
st that the Bureau of Fisheries may 
rd trout extermination in salmon 
vill be none too bad. The salmon 
_are of such tremendous propor- 
at any such campaign to aid in their 
ition is highly important. 
ald eagle, though in a lesser meas- 
iso a menace to the salmon. Con- 
e criticism has been leveled at the 
it Alaska has placed a bounty on 
The eagles of the coastal regions of 
are almost exclusively fish eating. 
hout the salmon run they haunt the 
ks in great numbers. The salmon, 
ig over shallow bars, frequently with 
ut of water, afford easy prey for 
les. Though the number of salmon 
ry eagles is trifling as compared 
ie damage wrought by trout, this 
nevertheless must be considered: 
ie trout prey upon the fry, while the 
that falls prey to the eagle is a 
fish that has completed the cycle, 
| his hosts of natural enemies and 
ps and nets of the fishermen and is 
a few days of completing the des- 
its kind by depositing—or, if a 
y fertilizing — hundreds or even thou- 
f eggs. Ina previous article I related 
inting of more than 100 eagles con- 
d at one fishing place. I saw them 
y turn, in pairs, in scores and in hun- 
The length of every fish creek was 
ith eagles. I should be the last to 
te their extermination, but in Alaska 
ambers are such that there is not the 
st danger of that contingency. 
kan waters support untold millions 
birds, and these are almost exclu- 
ish eating. How much damage they 
the fry of salmon and other food 
tis difficult to say. I have seen gulls 
Apon the backs of salmon that were 
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struggling across shallow bars and pick 
their eyes out. That they also feed upon 
the eggs deposited in shallow gravel bars, 
there is little doubt. It is quite certain 
that all the fish-eating birds that infest the 
courses of salmon streams prey upon fry 
to some extent, since trout and salmon are 
practically the only two fish available there. 

While the Starr churned through Bering 
Sea we encountered birds in untold mil- 
lions; I would almost say billions. For one 
stretch of twenty miles, where the fishing 
apparently was excellent, the ocean gave 
them up in unbelievable numbers, every 
trough in the sea disgorging its quota. It 
seems that the stomach-content experi- 
ments should be made on the varieties that 
infest the mouths of salmon streams, and if 
salmon fry should prove to form any con- 
siderable percentage of their prey, such 
varieties could be declared outlaws within 
certain areas round the mouths of the 
streams. 

The Alaska of popular imagination is the 
Alaska of gold-camp fame, of mining pro- 
motions, huge ventures that held forth the 
lure of big returns, of untold yellow wealth 
pouring forth to enrich the world, and of 
sudden fortunes reaped overnight; all of 
which was once more or less true, for since 
the purchasing of Alaska in 1867 for $7,200,- 
000, she has produced mineral wealth, in- 
cluding her copper output, of $517,000,000. 
Even so, considering her size of 590,000 
square miles, it is probable that on an area 
basis most of the Western mining states 
have beaten those figures. 

But everyone has heard of Alaska’s min- 
eral wealth. For three decades it has been 
heralded to the world, though of Alaska’s 
vast fisheries one hears but little. Yet those 
same fisheries have yielded more wealth 
than all the combined mineral output of 
Alaska. Since 1867 the fisheries have pro- 
duced $625,000,000. In 1906 the combined 
gold and silver exports to the United States 
amounted to $18,471,451. In 1924 they 
were $5,138,656. The 1924 catch of salmon 
alone was worth approximately $33,000,000. 
Thus the fisheries have produced a far 
greater total than Alaska’s mines, and also 
are continuing to produce heavily, while 
the gold output decreases. This is due to 
continue in widening ratio in the very 
nature of things. 

Placer gold does not reseed itself, and 
once harvested it is gone; while the fisher- 
ies, under proper regulation, do reseed 
themselves perpetually. The popular con- 
ception of Alaska as a tremendous gold 
camp should be altered to fit the facts, and 
the salmon, not the nugget, should become 
Alaska’s totem in the eyes of the world. 


Gold Out of the Sea 


In addition to the commercial fishing— 
which, in the peak year of production in 
1918, resulted in a pack of 6,605,835 cases 
of salmon, or 317,080,080 one-pound cans, 
and also in a tremendous output of cod, 
herring, halibut and other foods—the na- 
tives of Alaska live largely upon fish the 
year round, while vast quantities of salmon 
are dried annually for dog food. There are 
no available figures for an estimate of the 
quantities so handled, but that they are 
tremendous may be imagined from the fact 
that more than 1,500,000 pounds of salmon 
is fed to the foxes on Alaskan fur farms 
annually. 

Alaska produces annual fishery wealth 
to somewhere round $600 per capita for her 
entire population, natives and white, or ap- 
proximately $2000 per family. I do not 
know of any basic industry in any state, 
even agriculture, that can compete with 
those figures, except possibly the automo- 
bile industry in Michigan. And this wealth 
comes up annually out of the mysterious 
depths of the sea to be harvested by man 
in a few months’ time. 

The chief concern of the resident Alas- 
kans today is the fact that the fisheries are 
operated largely by outside capital, and 
that the thousands of fishermen imported 
into Alaskan waters during the fishing sea- 
son go back outside to spend their wages. 
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This is an unavoidable state of affairs un- 
der present conditions. Alaska’s resident 
population is insufficient to supply the num- 
ber of men and women required to operate 
the fisheries. 

The capital invested in the fisheries is 
approximately $50,000,000. 

How much capital was invested in min- 
ing ventures during and since the gold 
boom it is impossible to say. However, it is 
certain that the larger part of Alaska’s 
population during the past three decades 
consisted of the mining element, whose 
ideas centered upon raising capital for min- 
ing operations rather than for acquiring 
the fisheries. The latter therefore were de- 
veloped by outside capital. That element 
of the population, with the diminishing of 
the supply of placer gold and the vanishing 
of hope for sudden riches, declined to re- 
main as resident fishermen and left the 
country. f 

There can be no doubt that many of the 
fisheries will pass eventually into local 
hands and be operated by resident capital. 
It will be resident fishermen that will 


gradually replace the departed mining men | 
and swell Alaska’s dwindling population to | 


a large degree, rendering unnecessary the 
present annual importation of 15,000 or 
more nonresidents. In view of the ratio of 
almost six to one in favor of annual fishery 
wealth as against the annual gold-and- 
silver output, Alaska would do well to offer 
special inducement to secure resident fisher- 
men rather than to make a bid for more 
prospectors. 


Our Bureau of Fisheries 


The paramount question at present is 
to place the vast fisheries of Alaska upon 
a basis that will forever assure their produc- 
tiveness and to guard against further de- 
pletion; and this work is well under way. 

In a previous article it was pointed out 
that individual fur traders could not con- 


serve our fur resources and that some out- | 


side agency was needed for its regulation. | 


This same thing was true of our fisheries, 


not only those of Alaska but of the nation | 


as a whole, in both inland and coastal 


waters. In the case of the salmon fisheries | 


of Alaska alone, it is quite evident that no 
fishery concern, or any group of them, 
could make the exhaustive study necessary 
to define just what regulations would insure 
the maintenance of supply. The home- 
stream theory that the salmon returns in- 
variably to spawn in the waters of its birth, 


and the consequent care to take a general | 


toll as against too great a catch from any 
one stream and so deplete its run; the 
marking of young fish to determine this 
and also the life cycle and habits of the 
various salmon; the counting of salmon 
ascending streams to the spawning beds 
and the comparison of the figures so ascer- 


tained with the number of fish caught by | 


the packers to determine the exact per- 
centage of escapement in relation to the 
pack to assure a sustained supply; the 


tagging of migrating fish to determine their | 
destinations and thus know accurately just | 


what toll the catch of one part is exacting 
upon the run of fish headed for distant 
streams; the extermination of trout and 
other natural enemies—all these things and 
others were beyond the scope of any group 
of fishery concerns. They could not go in 
for such an extensive survey or for such 
widespread careful experiment. All that 
takes a vast organization of trained scien- 
tists to work out the proper procedure, au- 
thority to adopt necessary regulations when 
the facts have been learned, and means of 
enforcing the regulations once they have 
been established. 

In the Bureau of Fisheries the American 
people have just such an organization. It 
is the best of its kind. In the past its opera- 
tions have been somewhat handicapped by 
the difficulty of securing the necessary leg- 
islation to effect such measures as its ex- 
perts deemed necessary. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
is a man of tremendous vision. He believes 
in appointing a man who has a practical 


A one-pipe 
smoker finds 
his tobacco 


Mr. Lilenfeld’s lone briar 
is now cool and soothing 


again, he says 


The problem of keeping an only pipe sweet, 
cool, and soothing has been solved by a 
Long Island haberdasher. 

On the chance that a number of pipe 
smoking readers of this publication may be 
in the same predicament that Mr. Lilen- 
feld found himself in two years ago, we pub- 
lish his letter for what it is worth: 


Richmond Hill, L. I. 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I am sorry I cannot compete with the 
gentleman who is the proud possessor of 
45 pipes of all shapes, forms and makes. 
I am the owner of one poor solitary pipe. 

This pipe I have carried many long 
years. At times it has been a good pal, 
soothing me with its cool, mellow smoke; 
but at other times—Lord, how it could 
bite! I was at a loss to ascertain the rea- 
son why. Every time I changed the brand 
I would imagine that I had discovered a 
new find; but when another new tin was 
bought it was never the same. 

Somehow or ather I ran across Edge- 
worth. I believe it was recommended me 
at some cigar store. Since I was always 
ready to take a crack at anything I bought 
some. What a relief was the first pipeful! 
The old briar pipe became soothing again. 
Here surely was a find. I thought to my- 
self ‘Will it last?’’ Strange or otherwise, 
it has lasted. I have now smoked Edge- 


worth for the past 2 years and, believe me, 
someone will have to step some to make 
me switch. 
Yours truly, 
SiuZs Lilenfeld. 


Well, it all comes down to this: The man 
with forty-five pipes and the man with one 
pipe are both members of the same Club. 
Any tobacco that can satisfy these two 
widely different types of pipe smokers, and 
the many types in between, is worth while 
trying—don’t you think? 

To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples you'll like Edge- 
wm worth wherever 
jand whenever 
/ you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


EXT Re oe 
ici qaaoe “el 


Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 1R S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


aa 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. } 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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Oh Henry! Nut Bread 
tempts any appetite! 


5 PET OA 


ERE IS A RECIPE that shows you why Oh Henry], a 

fine candy, has gone into the kitchen! Everybody 
has a recipe for nut bread. Everybody likes it. But made 
in this new way, with Oh Henry!, it just seems to take 
on a new taste and a new life. 


It tastes detter/ There’s a reminiscence of mellow milk chocolate. A 
creamy, lingering taste of caramel is there. And scattered through the loaf 
lie little, tender, crunchy nutmeats that give zest to it. It isn’t candy 

. it’s nut bread. . . . de/icious nut bread . . . . but with a taste that 
only Oh Henry! can give. 


Ever since women found that Oh Henry! is so thoroughly and so 
subtly d/emded that it can be mingled with other tastes without losing its 
own rich, pleasing taste, they have been discovering new uses for it every 
day. In two months, we received over 7,500 recipes—new ways of using, 
Oh Henry! to make the old favorites taste better! One of them was this 
recipe from Miss L. O. B. of Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 


Oh Henry! Nut Bread 


1 egg Y, cup finely chopped nuts 3 teaspoons baking powder 
lcup brownsugar 3 cups flour 1 bar Oh Henry! 
1 cup sweet milk Ys teaspoon salt finely diced 
Beat the egg and sugar together until light, putting in only half the sugar at first. Add 
the milk, then the nuts and the flour, salt and baking powder sifted together. Beat well and 
stir tn the Oh Henry! Turn into a shallow greased pan, let stand fifteen minutes, then bake 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven—350-375 degrees F., 


eka i al 
“Sixty Ways to Serve a Famous Candy” 
MAE have collected 60 of these new recipes into a handsome Oh Henry! 
recipe book, in colors, and call it ««Sixty Ways to Serve a Famous 
Candy.’’ It belongs in your kitchen. Mail 10c (stamps or silver) for a 


copy. And ’phone your grocer, drug or candy store for 6 or 8 bars of 
Oh Henry! ... . wow! 


WILLIAMSON CANDY COMPANY 
Chicago, IIl. 
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working knowledge of that particular in- 
dustry with which he will come into inti- 
mate contact in his official capacity. In 
Henry O’Malley, chief of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, he has perhaps the most prac- 
tical, thoroughgoing fish expert in the 
world today. Mr. Hoover increased O’ Mal- 
ley’s authority and aided in securing neces- 
sary legislation. 

Our Secretary of Commerce is also a man 
with a tremendous fund of engineering ex- 
perience. For the past twenty years power 
projects, and particularly irrigation and 
drainage schemes, have run riot, many 
projects of the latter two varieties having 
proved not only more or less futile but in 
some instances downright harmful in effect. 
Though these matters do not come within 
Mr. Hoover’s jurisdiction, the fish in certain 
streams do come under it. Therefore, with 
his knowledge of engineering and fishery 
matters combined, he is in a position to 
view such proposals from both sides. 

No longer is an irrigation or power pro- 
posal planned without consideration of the 
commercial fisheries, for if Mr. Hoover de- 
cides that any such project will destroy an 
annual fishery output of more magnitude 
than the possible benefits resulting from 
the damming or drainage proposal, he 
aligns himself against it. 

One among many, but perhaps the most 
pressing fishing problem confronting Mr. 
O’ Malley, was thesalmon fisheries of Alaska. 
The White Bill, passed in 1924, enabled him 
to take added steps toward their preserva- 
tion, which he promptly put into effect. 
The bill provides for a 50 per cent escape- 
ment of salmon in all localities; that is, 
one salmon is permitted to ascend the 
streams for spawning to every one packed 
by the canners. In some localities where 
the run was badly depleted, such as 
Karluk, Mr. O’Malley requires an initial 
escapement of 1,000,000 fish before the 
division begins. Some districts that had 
already passed the danger mark were en- 
tirely closed to fishing for a period of years. 
The use of certain kinds of gear was pro- 
hibited in some territories and permitted in 
others. Many reservations were established 
and fishing within 500 yards of the mouth 
of any salmon stream is prohibited save in 
a few instances. 


A Generous Legacy 


The installation of these and other strin- 
gent regulations will, in a few cases, inflict 
a somewhat greater hardship upon some 
fishery concerns than upon others, as in 
the case of such canneries, for instance, as 
were operating in badly depleted areas, 
where the restrictions are most drastic. In 
imposing regulations upon an industry 
whose operations extend over thousands of 
miles, and with the restrictions varying 
according to the necessity of the areas, it 
would fall with seemingly undue severity 
upon a few. 

This unavoidable consequence has given 
rise to considerable protest, accusations of 
favoritism and much insistence upon the 
common right to fish. 

In the final analysis, the common right of 
any individual to do anything whatsoever 
must of necessity be rendered subservient 
to the common right of the American peo- 
ple. The fish are the common property of 
the public and the fancied common right of 
any individual or concern to fish must al- 
ways be of secondary importance to the 
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actual right of the joint owners | 
upon such operation restrictions h 
assure the future of the fish. | 

That is the sort of comprehens, 
Mr. O’ Malley turns upon the fishe 
lem. He visions it a decade hencp; 
than from day to day. Asa whe 
fishery interests are in fine shapey 
event. With investments of $50, ( 
they have caught $625,000,000 in k 
bulk of which has resulted from th) 
tions of the past fifteen years, | 
annual catch still reaching above {\ 
000,000 mark. Surely, having alre:y 
for themselves, they can adjust th: 
and prices so as to pay a divideny 
investment from a catch of that ma } 
or at least have the same opportur 
other lines of business enjoy. 

Mr. O’Malley informed me that 
aim in life was to place the vast fis 
the Pacific on a basis of a scientifiy ; 
cropping that would preserve them } 
terity. If he is able to accomplish; 
will consider that his job is done, ar j 
be a great legacy to bequeath ) 
American public. Many people, « 
the restrictions in the light of the | 
ate present, are inclined to reser { 
Nevertheless, ten or twenty year) 
when the output of Alaska’s min) 
minishing and her fishery wealt 
and on an assured basis, they 
tribute to the Bureau of Fisheries 
whose efforts the salmon fisheries y 
that time have become as extinct 


ket hunting is today. i | 


Fish for Posterity 


There are millions now living )\ 
recall when quail, pigeons, prairie ¢ ? 
grouse, turkeys, shore birds, duck. 
venison and other game were disp’ ' 
every market and formed a cons? 
item on the menu of restaural) 
hotels. They accepted the fact | 
question until the game was gone. 

Now the millions of our populc 
unquestionably accept the fact that | 
clams, lobsters and fish of a hundre y 
ties are displayed on markets, ai| 
part of every household menu in :1 
to being obtainable in every restau | 
hotel. Without the Bureau of fh 
our water foods would soon have r¢|) 
state of exhaustion equal to the ext} 
tion of our game. Many fisheri)| 
become completely exhausted, ot] i 
pleted; many varieties of sea foods » 
the road to oblivion. Now they a! 
lated, even to the take of oysters | 
lobsters and other products in val! 
calities, with hatcheries to restock ()) 
waters with fish through artificial 1 
gation—in fact a scientific study | 
scope carried on with the sole pui ) 
placing our water-food products on |! 
where they may be cropped annual | 
time to come. 

The housewife who purchases il 
can of salmon, of minced clams or 5 
the man who orders his favorite 5 
restaurant or hotel; those who selei/ 
salted or kippered fish at the mark § 
these might well look at their purch: § 
realize that, except for the operatior) 
Bureau of Fisheries, they would 1 
duplication of those items ten year) 
as difficult as it is to purchase a wo ‘ 
quail or passenger pigeon in the | 
market or-restaurant today. 
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Both Have 
“ONE SHOT” 


Chassis Lubrication 


Ride on OIL! 


OUR simple little one-syllable words—"‘they ride 
on oil” —aptly and vividly explain why Chand- 
ler and Cleveland motor cars are both noted for: 


—BETTER than average PERFORMANCE. 
—SMOOTHER than average RIDING. 
—MORE than average DURABILITY. 
—LOWER than average UPKEEP. 

—LESS than average DEPRECIATION. 


To protect quality and augment the benefits of 
exacting engineering, Chandler and Cleveland have 
both adopted an advanced method of high-pressure 
motor lubrication. Oil is continuously pumped to all 
bearings under full pressure. And the pump in each 
case is self-priming—which means that it will pump 
to the last drop of oil in the crankcase! 


Both Have 
HIGH-PRESSURE 


Motor Lubrication 


Chandler and Cleveland both have, moreover, 
the famous “One Shot” System of centralized chassis 
lubrication. You simply press a plunger with your 
heel—and “‘One Shot” automatically lubricates the 
entire chassis. Gone is all uncertainty, all cause for 
worry. Nothing is left to memory or to chance. 
Even a patented type of spring shackle is used hav- 
ing an automatic take-up that keeps the springs of 
both cars properly buoyant and noiseless. 


In every detail, right down to every bolt and 
cotterpin, these cars are built to stand up—time on 
end—so long as you keep gasoline in the tank, water 
in the radiator and oil in the crankcase. Take a good 
look at the new models. Try a ride. Compare! 


CHANDLER: 
CLEVELAND 


Motors Corporation 
: Cleveland, Ohio 


Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York 
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As though he knew of her discomfort and 
uneasiness, Roger glanced up keenly. 

“Still, even now I don’t quite see how 
you did it. Why, in a week you were mar- 
ried!” 

“Roger, it was like being swept away by 
a tornado.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. That was his way of 
business. With you, at least, he might have 
displayed some decency.”’ 

She bit her lip. She had wanted to say 
something sharp—almost angry. But after 
all, he was only echoing her own words. 

“T was as much to blame.” 

“No, I won’t admit it. He was a man of 
the world. He knew what he was doing. 

“You're loyalty itself,’ Roger went on. 
“Nothing has moved me more than your 
loyalty. But I’m not a fool, dear. I’ve 
pieced things together and I can guess 
pretty well what happened that time at 
Ravendale. Levier must have thought him- 
self in luck getting you on his side. Tell 
me, was it you who persuaded Sir John to 
accept his offer?” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘my uncle could never 
have been persuaded—not by me.” 

“How was it Levier knew to a pound 
what to offer—how to outbid his rivals? 
Who told him?” He broke off to laugh 
softly. “‘My dear, I can guess that too. 
How easy and cheap for him!” 

“Yes, I told him,” she admitted. “He 
did not ask me.” 

“T have already said—you are very 
loyal, Elena.” 

No, not loyal. She had had to see him 
again. She had had to prove to him what 
she already knew—that he was destined 
to belong to her. Yet even when she had 
stood on the threshold of the library she 
had not really known what she meant to do. 
The closed door had become suddenly, un- 
cannily significant, as though beyond it lay 
anew world, a tremendous adventure. She 
was trembling and breathless. She could 
not have raised her hand. Then, as the 
door had opened and she and Levier had 
faced each other, she had become abso- 
lutely assured. She had known what she 
had to do. She had to give him everything 
that she had and was. And in the end she 
had clung to him, crying back into his fierce 
kisses “‘I love you too.” 

“You never loved him,’ Roger as- 
serted—‘“‘not the real man.”’ 

“No,” she murmured; ‘‘no—never.” 

Yet how hard she had pretended, even 
until a few minutes ago. All through that 
weary honeymoon she had piled up one 
illusion upon another, playing up to his 
vision of her, forcing him to play the man 
she had determined him to be, with mo- 
ments when the body and soul of her had 
cried out in protest. Those dreadful days 
trailing through the galleries, those eve- 
nings on the Grand Canal when his passion 
had risen about her like a smothering tide, 
the desperate strategies by which she had 
held him—sometimes for days—at bay, 
chafing and frustrated. 

Then the first certainty. After that she 
hadn’t cared—not for anything on earth 
until Roger came, and then only briefly, 
fantastically. It was like the sweet resolv- 
ing of a discord. Fremont could no longer 
trouble her. In some obscure and rather 
terrible way her being exulted over him— 
yes, exulted as though he had been an 
enemy whose secret power she had beguiled 
from him. At least he had ceased to be 
significant, for she was to become a mother. 

Roger raised himself, moving stiffly, like 
someone who has grown cramped under 
confinement. It was wonderful how pa- 
tient he had been. He stood up. 

“You never loved him,” he said. “But 
you behave as though you do. He has 
been dead a year. Why do you keep me 
waiting?” ’ 

“My dear, I don’t know.” She smiled 
faintly. ‘Perhaps I’m growing old —— 
No, don’t be angry. It’s true. One does 
grow old.” 
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“Some people grow more beautiful,’’ he 
said. 

“Dol? But tired, too, Roger. And I’ve 
been so ill. It seems to have weakened my 
will even to be happy. It’s left me fanciful, 
superstitious. I can’t believe even now 
that he is really gone. He was so passion- 
ately, pathetically alive. It wasn’t like 
him to do a thing like that. He would have 
clung to life, he loved it so. And then that 
last letter i 

“He was a coward,” Roger interrupted 
impatiently. “A coward can do any- 
thing.”’ : ; 

“Roger, I never saw him afraid.” 

“T knew him better. I saw him the 
night that he believed you dying. At first 
he was insolent, truculent, hard as nails. 
Then I told him the truth. I told him what 
he was and what he had done to you, and 
he broke down—cried like a whipped school- 
boy. He made me sick to look at him.” 

His hand had been resting on her shoul- 
der. Very gently she drew herself free. 

“Then he knew? You told him?” 

“You had told him yourself. You were 
delirious, You kept calling for me.” 

“Roger, what did he say?’”’ 

“T tell you, at first he blustered. Then 
he offered you freedom—divorce. I said 
you were not that kind. Besides, it seemed 
too late. He let me see you. It was from 
that moment the fever broke. You held my 
hand all night. Have you forgotten?” 

The tears came into her eyes. She stood 
up and with a quick, resolute movement 
he put his arms about her, holding her 
lightly yet firmly like a trapped wild thing. 

“Sometimes when I’m very proud, 
Elena, I tell myself that you owe me your 
life. Won’t you pay your debt? Won’t you 
give me an answer?” 

“Give me time, Roger. 
longer—just one month.” 

He hesitated. A hard, adventuring look 
had come into his bright eyes. It was as 
though suddenly he had envisaged a new 
hazard and laughed secretly to meet it. 

“A month? Well, will you marry me in 
a month?” 

“Oh, my dear,’’ she murmured piteously, 
““my impatient dear ie 

“Have I been impatient?’ he demanded. 
“Be fair, Elena. What are you waiting 
for? Hasn’t time proved us both? Don’t 
we know everything there is to know of 
each other? Consider my pride a little, if 
nothing else. Give me the right to tell the 
world vy 

She tried to free herself. She knew she 
was being unjust and cruel, but the sense 
of Fremont’s presence was overpowering. 

“Roger, it-can’t be here. I must get 
away—away from this house.” 

“Tknow. Iask youtto come. I give you 
a month. I’ll go ahead—to the Riviera— 
Paris—anywhere—and you shall follow me 
in a month’s time. Only—promise.” 

“T promise.” 

“T trust you,” he whispered. ‘Thank 
God, I know that I can trust you.” 

He kissed her passionately. But she was 
very tired—so tired that she didn’t care. 
And when he forgot about the children and 
left her with the impetuous gallant gesture 
of a knight setting out on a final act of de- 
votion she was strangely, almost hysteri- 
cally glad. She ached to be alone. The 
click of the front door was like a signal of 
release, 


Just a little 
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S° HE had known! The room had grown 
dark and rather cold. The fire was dy- 
ing out. Byits last glow she saw her own face 
in the Venetian mirror and it was like meet- 
ing a friend after many years, seeing the 
ravages and changes with a sorrowful clear- 
ness. It was like meeting the girl child in 
the Vandyke picture after life had stripped 
her of her dreams, when she had faced 
death and suffering and disillusionment— 
yes, and herself, when she had grown up. 

It was long past the children’s bedtime. 
Elena remembered that they had been to a 


party and would be tired and perhaps 
fractious. They would be excited at seeing 
her, but full of their interests and a little 
impatient of her tenderness. They had 
come to an age when the tide of life was 
already tugging at their feet, drawing them 
away from her. 

Her dream children had not been like 
that. They were babies who never grew up. 
They clung to her with hands that were 
always helpless. For them she was the 
permanent source and center of life. She 
hadn’t understood that the real children 
would become every day less hers, more 
other people’s, more themselves, and that 
she herself would slowly, inevitably cease 
to be wholly mother and become again an 
individual, solitary, independent, thrown 
back upon her own strength for comfort. 
She had imagined motherhood as some- 
thing final and permanent—had fought for 
it as for her existence; and after all, it was 
only an incident in a long pilgrimage. 

How she had fought for it, cheated for 
it—yes, cheated for it. The invisible wit- 
ness against her shot the word into her very 
heart. She winced under the pain of it. 
She had clung to Fremont, whispering “I 
love you too,’ and it had been a lie. She 
hadn’t loved him. She had wanted free- 
dom, home and children, and so she had 
thrown out the lure of her womanhood and 
the promise of her heart. She had paid 
him with false coin, and nothing he had 
done in all his own devious, unscrupulous 
life equaled her dishonesty. Perhaps all 
over the world people cheated one another 
as they had done and had to face in the 
end the same bankrupt truth in ‘one an- 
other. 

So he had known! 

The thought followed her as she made 
her way slowly and wearily to the night 
nursery. Yet he had said nothing. She 
remembered now how gentle he had been 
in those days of her convalescence, so dif- 
ferent from his former fiery demonstrative 
self, asking nothing of her, giving with a 
new delicate timidity. Why, he had never 
even kissed her! Yes, just once when he 
was starting on that suddenly planned and 
fatal holiday he had kissed her queerly, 
violently, like someone on the verge of a 
terrible breakdown, who doesn’t trust him- 
self. 

He had known—and had gone to his 
death. 

The night nursery was in darkness, save 
for the faint light from the open door. The 
two boys lay side by side in their white 
beds, lost in the warm, deep sleep of child- 
hood. Usually the sight of them like this 
called the old primitive happiness awake 
in her. In their sleep they were hers again, 
helpless, dependent, flesh of her flesh. But 
tonight they seemed lost to her. She had 
bought them with alie, andin some strange, 
terrible way the lie rose against her like a 
forbidding, warning specter. Oh, if they 
had been less vital to her, if they had been 
the fruit of a great all-giving love, how 
close they would still be to her, how sweet 
their individualities, their growing inde- 
pendence of her! But she had made them 
her gods, to whom she had offered up life 
and honor, and they were not gods at all. 
They were men and they were failing her. 

They were Fremont’s children. They 
were dark and slender, wayward, loving 
and lovable, as he too must have been in 
those somber days in the East End. For 
the first time she thought of him as a child. 
She could imagine his playing in the foul, 
melancholy streets, ill used, starving, as 
hungry for life, as desperately set on escape 
as she had been, learning to lie and cheat 
as she had done. 

The tears came into her tired eyes. At 
another time she would have kissed the 
children, but now she crept away, closing 
the door softly, guiltily, like a thief. 

She was so tired. But she could not rest. 
On the stairs she stopped nervously. She 
thought she heard Fremont’s key in the 


lock. She half expected to see th 
door fly open and Fremont himself 
threshold, so pale and fiery and 
carried on the wings of his relentless ‘a 
She could almost see his eyes, 5] 
never—as she remembered poy! 
ceased to be the eyes of a lover, Th: 
cheated others. But they had not, ; 
very essence of things, cheated her, D 
very end they had said “IT loye you. 
To the very end—at the very end | 
known. 
She caught her breath; imaginir } 
final scene between the two men. Sh { 
see them facing each other. Owen v3 
man she loved. Why then did she {\| 
sudden anger against him? Why } 
want to throw herself between his ; 4 
indignation and the crying, broke); 
whom she had almost hated? Was ii; 
ble that, after all, the years counted | 
in darkness and silence something |; 
their children had been born to then 
His library had not been touchec | 
went in, switching on the lights and] I 
about her with a beating heart as {) 
she expected some fresh revelation ” 
room was chill, melancholy as a tom) 
things lay where he had left the)- 
pipes, his books, his pens—one of \ 
gold, with his initials set in diamonds }. 
like a bright small bar of light on his | 
How silently scornful she had been | 
thing’s flamboyant vulgarity. N> 
seemed to her infinitely touching. 
She sat down at his table. Some¢ 
irresistible instinct was driving her. } 
was something more than herself to | 
That last letter of his. She recalled i i 
for word. Even at the time it ha K 
false, strained, as though beneath the I 
formal words the man himself was f 
aloud to her. He had written that }\ 
killing himself to escape death. It 1s 
true. He wasn’t that sort. He was } 
after his own fashion. He would hay} 
out, fighting to the end. | 
Bills, old letters, some snapshots, { 
turned them over with trembling i; 
and half-blinded eyes. Only little by { 
did she come to realize what they | 
were—her scant letters to him, pictu 8 
her, bills for the presents he had b{ 
her—the absurd, lavish presents whic) 
been as exasperating as rough pressur i 
wound. | 
And then, thrust far back inti t 
drawer, she encountered something i 
and hard that blazed splendidly likea h 
ful of green flame as she drew it out in f 
light. For a moment she stared at 
stones incredulously. Their magnific \ 
the staggering carelessness with whick 
had been flung aside, paralyzed her. <1 
she saw the card that had lain with tn 
“To my beloved wife.”’ And the dat| 
She heard herself call his name alo! 
unendurable distress. For in that mo? 
she knew everything. She had fel | 
agony cut through to her own heart. }! 
saw the gesture with which he had 2 
aside forever the things that had : 


seemed so vital. Jewels, luxury, dis? 
success —they had turned to dust and | 
because he had been cheated of his one | 
treasure, because she had never loved ! 
Only one thing had remained in that kt! 
rupt hour—his love for her.. That heh ! 
hold fast at all costs, and so he had se i 
free in the only way that she would ai’1 
freedom. There was something devasti! 
in his tenderness for her traditioi|' 
honor—she who had treated him less ho? 
ably than a woman of the streets. _| 

He had known—and so he had ke 
himself. 

She sat tensely still. She tried to 


Roger Owen to her aid, cum 
memory as a last defense against the | 
ous invaders who were breaking aa 
ordered, self-respecting city, pillaging 
destroying. But he would not come. 1 
was less real than a dream. Had he 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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Continued from Page 104) 
ye than a dream? Had he ever 
re than a refuge for her thwarted 
jjgzm? He had been wonderful out 
-he frozen wilderness, wonderful in 
essibility. But here, now, for all 
to come, what did he mean to her? 
given her years of faultless, quix- 
ice, Had she cheated him too? 
red not move. She felt that if she 
jething terrible might happen— 
would break through into some 
erstanding. A chair creaked in the 
y silent room. If she turned she 
e Fremont sitting there, gazing at 
his ardent, tragic eyes, asking her, 
you have nothing for me? You 
ally loved me?” 
uddenly she fell forward, bruising 
on the chill, hard pile of precious 
nd weeping bitterly. 
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R OWEN stood on the steps of 
nont Levier’s house, his coat collar 
ip against the dank winter’s wind, 
ered and yawned wretchedly. He 
‘edibly tired. The last hour with 
1 the quiet, restful firelight had 
-o suck the last drop of vitality out 
It had only been by a magnificent 
the will that he had been able to 
ardent, impetuous lover to the end. 
vy what she expected of him, and 
‘od, he hadn’t failed her. But for 
of his life 
had it happened? He couldn’t de- 
nself. It was his own fault. All his 
id had this fatal passion for the pic- 
», the romantic, heroic gesture. His 
e, his wealth, his very manner 
to have predestined him to the réle 
it-errant. Ordinary life was of no 
him. Whereas he would scarcely 
0 eross the street for a friend, he 
ash gladly into a burning house to 
itten. From the same cause he had 
marriage. It was too obvious, too 
It put an end to adventure. 
1e had had in reasonable profusion, 
affairs were part of the ritual of a 
fe—gallant, often charming excur- 
othe pays du tendre. But there had 
thing that could be reasonably con- 
permanent—that could hinder the 
of that eventual magnificent ro- 


chen Elena Levier. 

e couldn’t have helped himself. He 
) more have prevented his tempera- 
mning away with him than he could 
lped breathing. The circumstances 
andyke picture, of their meeting, of 
ting in his arms, had been sparks to 
der. And then she was beautiful, 
|to a vulgar parvenu, and obviously 
y. From the first moment the 
ad been inevitable. He had dedi- 
imself to her! He had seen himself 
ralier, sans peur et sans reproche, at- 
; on a hopeless passion. He had not 
mpted her, being a man of unblem- 
onor, but had gone on desperate ad- 
». As to whether he had ever really 
er or not he hardly knew. 

is true, of course, that when he had 
he was dying he had dashed to her 
. But then he had been half dying 
, and the idea of a desperate race 
time and death had appealed irre- 
tohisimagination. If she had really 
he would have crowned the most 
ul episode of his life. But it was 
at Levier who had died instead. 

r Owen’s thoughts took another 
lelighted a cigarette with a hand that 
a little, and walked on slowly down 
serted street. He was desperately 
dy. Well, thank God, he was man 
i to bear the consequences of his own 
without whining. He knew now that 
1't want to marry Elena Levier—had 
vanted to marry her. He had wanted 
ce. But she loved him—needed him. 
was the outstanding feature of the 


ried to comfort himself. They would 
down. Sooner or later everyone had 
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to settle down. An elderly bachelor was a 
pitiable, rootless object. Only it hurt to 
realize that he was elderly—elderly and so 
deadly tired. 

And anyway there was a month left. He 
had behaved perfectly. He had made Elena 
very happy. Now it only remained for him 
to set his house in order. He would cross to 
Paris tomorrow and go to Number — Rue 
des Marchands and explain why it was that 
from henceforward the haven at the end of 
all his exploits would have to be perma- 
nently located elsewhere. She would be 
terribly upset, but after all she had always 
known that such might be the outeome— 
it lay implied in the nature of their rela- 
tionship. He would be upset himself. They 
had had wonderful times together. But he 
owed it to his future wife to do the honor- 
able thing, and he had always been the soul 
of honor. 

Paris—would Paris ever be the same 
again? He fancied not. With a little chill 
upon the heart, he thought that nothing 
would ever be quite the same again. Some- 
where, somehow he had lost his youth. 


XIV 


E HAD always told himself that, of 

course, he didn’t really love her. A 
man of his type, fastidious, romantic, could 
never really love such a frank child of the 
boulevards. In spite of herself, she was al- 
ways doing and saying things that offended 
his good taste, and he had kept the finer side 
of his nature intact from her—out of reach 
of her godless, respectless fingers. 

She was an episode that somehow had 
lasted fifteen years. For she made him 
laugh. She made him comfortable. She 
made no demands. It didn’t matter how 
long he had been away, he could always be 
sure that she would be there unchanged for 
him. Curiously enough, on that last al- 
most fatal Arctic expedition it was the 
thought of her, of this warm, welcoming lit- 
tle room, of the kettle singing on the hearth, 
of the smell of her delicious cooking, which 
had given him the strength to go on. He 
had forgotten Elena altogether. 

He looked down at her, crouched like a 
loving, happy dog against his knee. It was 
his third day in Paris and he had said noth- 
ing. It couldn’t go on like that; he would 
have to tell her—explain that this was their 
last evening. But he found it more difficult 
to begin than he could ever have imagined. 
Not that he felt guilty in any way. It was 
partly laziness. He was so comfortable, so 
relaxed; for a year he had been kept at 
such high tension. Here he could let him- 
self go, be himself—whatever that was. He 
didn’t have to pretend anything to any- 
body. 

After next month he would have to be 
the romantic lover, day in, day out; and 
he wasn’t so young any more. There were 
moments, as now, when he felt acutely, al- 
most shabbily old. 

He bent down, whispering, “‘ Yvette, I’ve 
got something for you. Open your hand 
and shut your eyes.” 

She obeyed him, smiling as at the caprice 
of a child. And at the word of command 
she tore open the thin envelope he had given 
her and he heard her ery out. Somehow the 
cry hurt him more than he had ever been 
hurt in his life. It ran the gamut of amaze- 
ment, delight and an unformed terrible fear. 
She turned, kneeling, beside him, looking 
into his face as though she were trying to 
read down into his very heart; and to his 
consternation he felt himself faltering. He 
was behaving correctly, even generously, 
and he was miserably ashamed. 

“Fifty thousand frances! Roger, why 
should you give it tome? What should I do 
with so much? What does it mean?” 

He freed himself very gently from the 
tense grip of her hands upon his shoulders. 

“T am to be married,” he explained sim- 
ply. He had meant to say it—he had the 
right to say it. But he found himself with 
his face hidden in his hands. The gesture 
was sincere, unpremeditated. He felt too 
tired, too unhappy to meet the storm. But 
no storm came. It was queer and touching 
how the undisciplined child had grown to 
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self-mastery in these empty years. He 
could feel her looking down on him, gravely, 
sternly, almost with pity. 

“Who is she, Roger?”’ 

“No one you ever heard of.” 

“How long have you known her?” 

“Ten years.” 

“And you have loved her all that time?”’ 

He lifted his head, sighing deeply. It 
would be a relief to tell the truth—naked 
and romanceless as it was. 

“e No.” 

“Since when then?”’ 

“Yvette, I don’t know how to explain it. 
Inever loved her. I don’t even really know 
her. When I first met her she was young, 
beautiful and unhappily married. She ap- 
pealed to my chivalry, my imagination. I 
let myself be dragged into a secret ro- 
mance—I dragged her in with me. And 
now the husband is dead—killed himself. 
He was a poor thing. And in a month we 
are to be married.” 

“And you have told her that you do not 
love her?” 

He got up, drawing himself to his full and 
splendid height. 

“Do you think me such an utter scoun- 
drel, Yvette?” 

He was quelled by her laughter. Though 
it brought her with every gust nearer to a 
deluge of tears, it was genuine, irresistible. 
To his amazement, he realized that she saw 
him as funny—and still loved him. To 
Elena he was the consistent, faultless hero. 
To Yvette he was—laughable. She forced 
him to see himself as she saw him, as a child 
who put on airs, who made pompous, 
grown-up gestures, who did heroic things in 
order to be heroic, who was at heart a ro- 
mantic schoolboy. 

He had to gather together all his dignity 
as a man, to remind himself of the absolute 
rightness of her case, in order to hold his 
own against her. 

“Don’t! It’s no use going on like that. 
IT know how you feel. I do too. It’s a 
ghastly business. But it can’t be helped 
now. The—the lady who is to be my wife 
loves me, trusts me. She has built her life 
on me. I should break her heart i 

“And my heart? Do you owe me noth- 
ing?”’ 

““What do you expect me to do?” he 
asked resentfully. “‘You have no right to 
treat me like this. I have been perfectly 
fair with you. I never promised you any- 
thing. I never deceived you.” 

“No, you never promised. But you de- 
ceived me allthesame. Youlovedme. You 
came back tome. Year after year you came 
back to me, and I waited for you. ‘One 
day,’ I thought, ‘he’ll get sick of playing 
the fine dashing fellow and come home to 
me. One day he’ll grow old and tired and 
be glad to settle down quietly and be 
good.’” 

He caught his breath. 
had actually thought of it. How could 
she—a man in his position? And yet she 
had conjured up a picture that was warm 
with firelight, with peace, with freedom 
from the curse of his own romantic postur- 
ing. With her he could throw off the trap- 
pings of the hero and step into the careless 
ease of his dressing gown and slippers. He 
would be at home—he wanted to be at 
home. 

He could feel her waiting, tense, expect- 
ant. He gathered all his courage to face 
her firmly. 

“It’s no use. Don’t make it difficult for 
me. l’ve got to go through with it; there’s 
no choice.” 

Suddenly, with all the abandonment of 
her first youth, she flung herself into his 
arms, clinging to him. 

“You can’t go! You belong tome! I’ve 
given you all my life! If you go there will 
be no life left—I shall kill myself.” 

She watched him in bleak, terrible silence 
as he struggled with his coat and groped 
blindly for his hat. He was panic-stricken, 
helpless. He had only one desire—to es- 
cape from her vision of him, to hide himself | 
somewhere where he could take breath, re- | 
form himself, adopt some attitude. At the 
door, he made one last effort. He stood | 


Marry her! She 
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Exasperated housewives, 
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very upright, conscious of his magnificent 
figure, his fine and manly bearing. 
“Yvette My 
“Please go,’”’ she said between her teeth. 
“T can’t bear it. I love you, and—and you 
make me sick.’’. 


XV 


IS bewilderment and anger carried him 

like a tide through the streets of Paris. 
He walked fast, jostling people with a re- 
lentless purpose, but it seemed to him that 
he came back at last to his hotel by the 
merest chance. And even when he stood in 
his own rooms, with Elena’s telegram in his 
hands, he hardly realized what had hap- 
pened. Very gradually he came back to the 
immediate issue. He spread the telegram 
out on his table, tapping it with exasper- 
ated fingers. So she was coming—without 
explanation—but he knew what it meant. 
Her own stipulation had proved too much 
for her. She couldn’t live without him. 
His daily visits, his ardent, chivalresque 
tenderness had left an unbearable blank in 
her life. The month’s respite had vanished 
like a flake of snow. 

He went to the window and stood there 
looking out on the fantastic streets, hearing 
and seeing nothing. 

He reiterated aloud, “I’ve got to go 
through with it.” 

Automatically he took down the tele- 
phone receiver. Yes, the hotel clerk told 
him, alady hadrung up. She had given no 
address, but she might be calling later. If 
so, Roger ordered, she was to be announced 
immediately. 

He went back sullenly to his own 
thoughts. It was typical of Elena to act 
like that—like a romantic schoolgirl, not 
warning him, not even letting him know 
where she was. That meant he would have 
to go the rounds of the hotels, and when he 
had found her, fill her rooms with flowers. 
And first thing in the morning she would ex- 
pect alove letter—and he felt like a squeezed 
and withered orange. 

The door opened. Someone spoke his 
name. He turned petulantly. The room 
was in part darkness, lit only by a lamp 
over the writing table, and the man’s figure 
standing by the door had a queer, ghostly 
look—a waiter, probably. Yet he was too 
shabby for a waiter. And he had closed the 
door and stood with his back against it, 
with a fixity of purpose that had in it a defi- 
nite suggestion of menace. 

“T didn’t ring,” Roger began. ‘“‘ What do 
you want? You have no right to come in 
like that.” 

“T know you didn’t ring—at least I hope 
you didn’t. I found the number of your 
room and came up unannounced. They 
wouldn’t have let me come and you 
wouldn’t have seen me. You would have 
required an explanation.” 

Roger’s hand fumbled for the switch. 
His mind had emptied itself in an instant. 
He had become a network of taut, over- 
drawn nerves. He had never been afraid in 
his life. 

But then he had never faced anything 
more terrible than danger. This thing 
was intangible, outside the range of human 
experience. 

The flood of crude, matter-of-fact light 
brought no relief. It could not mitigate the 
fact of the dead man’s reality. It was Fre- 
mont Levier—and yet not Fremont Levier, 
but something that had been him, some- 
thing recognizable. The black beard—and 
Roger’s reeling intelligence remembered 
that men’s hair grew after they were dead— 
disguised him. But it was more than that. 
He had been dead so long. There was a 
skeleton under the worn clothes—yes, and 
the clothes themselves were sodden. He 
had crawled out of the water, out of his 
grave, with nothing living but his eyes. 

Roger gasped. He was shaken by a 
frightful physical nausea. He had suffered 
too much. It was his mind that had given 
way. 

““Levier —— 

“Tm sorry to have startled you,” the 
distant, exhausted voice interrupted. “I 
have just dragged a woman who wanted to 
kill herself, from the river. I have only one 
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suit of clothes. I walked about un: 1 
reasonably dry. I had to see you. 

“Levier, you're alive—I’m not) 
ing?” 

“No, you're not dreaming, I’m 
this moment. Give me sgomet’ 
drink.” 

Roger obeyed. He was horrifie 
how his own hand shook. The thi) 
veined hand that took the glass frp 
was quite steady. 

“You see, I’ve been living an\, 
life,” Levier murmured. “Tt has nc), 
conspicuous success, except that it 
come a habit.” 

““Levier, for God’s sake, explain 

He steadied himself. Now that 
and incredulity had subsided, he )\. 
terly angry. He had been made 
lous—afraid. He had been made t): 
before a fake—phantom—to belie) 
moment in a resurrection. Yes, aj| 
now, in a queer, distraught sort | 
he still had to believe in it. Th; 
something about this scarecrow fi». 
was as though the Fremont Levier  ; 
dressed too well, had loved life an} 
too well, had stripped himself ay 
down into the depths and had fou t 
shouldered his way out, at bitter cos j 
new freedom. 

At least their positions were rever: | 
was no longer pitiable. He had att: « 
aloof and almost contemptuous au ¢ 
He gave the man before whom he h| 
cringed a feeling of emptiness, of r 
stantiality, as though, of the two, | 
the shadow. 

“Tt was the woman who ought | 
been your wife,’ Levier went c| 
sipped the liqueur gratefully and | 
glimmer of warmth showed under ha 
skin. ‘‘When she heard that yc| 
never coming back to her she didn | 
to live any more. Fortunately, she | 
the little shop where I work and [su ¢ 
something. As a matter of fact, 1h! 
expecting something to happen. }j 
ever since I found out about you ]) 
on the watch ——” | 

“Spying!” Roger broke in passiia 
He brought his fist crashing down 
table. He had to assert himself, rec ¢ 
hold upon his own confidence ever|t 
price of violent gestures. “So thi} 
thing was a put-up job, Levier—a t}! 
sort of practical joke. May I ask f\ 
purpose you played it? Were you a ; 
someone finding you out? Were th) 
after you?” 

“Do you really pretend to belie | 
Owen?” — 

“T know your methods. Anytt 
possible.” | 

“You're a fair swindler yourself,’ | 
commented quietly. ‘“‘A swindling » 
man, whilst I am—shall we say a} 
manly swindler? Well, perhaps Ww. 
swindlers in our way. I’m not ¢ 
judge.” 

“You of all men!’ Roger com? 
with bitter irony. 

The fiery eyes considered him.’ 
haven’t even asked me whether she ¢ 
or dead? Aren’t you even intereste ’ 

“I’m not responsible for what shi 
Roger returned. He was on firmer 
now. He could speak with dignity ‘¢ 
cision. “I gather that you saved |’ 
and I am glad. But I am not resp} 
for her recklessness. I treated her? 
ously. I never deceived her. She dil 
she did with her eyes open.” | 

“Are any of our eyes open? Do! 
us know what we are really doing?’ | 

“Those of us who are honest.” | 

“Ah, yes, those of us who are hor i. 

Roger threw back his head with a}! 
ment of indignant impatience. |, 

“We stand here philosophizing In 
tolerable, incredible situation. YO 
brought it about, Levier. Perhaps'' 
make it clear how and why.” 

“The how hardly matters. As t 
that is very simple. My wife loved 
you told me you loved her.” 

“Well?” 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

Their eyes were fastened relentlessly on 
each other. Insensibly, Roger’s attitude 
had become defiant. He knew it. The 
knowledge filled him with a savage desire to 
hurt this man and hurt him badly. 

“You made it clear to me—and I knew it 
was true—that there was only one way to 
set her free. I took it. I got out. I quite 
realize that a real gentleman would have 
really killed himself. To do you justice, I 
believe you, in my place, would have car- 
ried the thing through. But I haven’t got 
the right instincts. I’d cheated her of her 
freedom and I cheated her back into it. 
But I felt I had a right to live—somehow— 
to find out how to live.”’ 

“You never thought of what you were 
doing to her?”’ 

“T died,” Levier returned simply. “That 
was all she or anyone would ever have 
known. I covered my tracks absolutely. I 
pianned everything to the last detail. Even 
if someone I knew had seen me, he wouldn’t 
have believed it. In the end I had meant to 
hide myself at the other end of the earth. 
But I hadn’t reckoned with you.” 

“With me?” 

“IT came across your tracks by the merest 
chance. I found out the sort of man you 
are. You look fine, Owen. You act finely. 
But you’re a fake—a figurehead. You’re 
empty-hearted and disloyal. You didn’t 
even love her. You wouldn’t have run 
away with her if she would have gone. You 
wouldn’t have borne the responsibility or 
scandal. You don’t love anybody but your- 
self. I failed her. I wasn’t what she 
wanted. But you would break her heart. 
Tonight I was sure of it, and I had to save 
her from you. I, at least, loved her.” 

There was a brief silence. Roger Owen 
considered the man in front of him with a 
bitter curiosity. Yes, there was love in the 
suffering face—a quiet, steadfast thing like 
an inner light, shining through. He was a 
common upstart fellow who had stripped 
himself of everything, gone out into the 
wilderness without glamour or heroics for 
the sake of an emotion that he, Roger 
Owen, had talked of all his life. He had 
pursued it—and never once attainedit. He 
had wanted to love magnificently and he 
had never loved at all. Levier had said it, 
and it was true. And he wanted to kill 
Levier—to kill the thing that was in him. 

“T may have done wrong, of course,” 
Fremont added quietly. “It’s likely 
enough. I expect my morals will be pretty 
mixed to the end of the chapter. But I 
wanted to make her happy.”’ 

Roger shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘What- 
ever your motive,”’ he said, “‘you’ve done a 
crazy and disastrous thing. And now what 
are you going to do? Go back? Well, I’ve 
got to warn you. She’ll kill herself rather 
than live with you again. She hated you. 
She was loyal, and it’s only since your sup- 
posed death that I’ve known what she suf- 
fered. She couldn’t begin it again. She 
isn’t strong and the very thought that you 
are still alive and might claim her would 
break her utterly.”’ 

He had the satisfaction of seeing Levier’s 
feverish eyes close. But he answered with- 
out faltering. 

“T know all that. I’m not going back. 
Perhaps I’ll really make an end this time. 
I don’t know. But I’m not going to inflict 
myself on her. I’ve done what I meant to 
do. You know how things stand, and I 
know you. You’re a man of honor—after 
your own fashion. You won’t run the risk 
of marrying her. You’ll find a decent ex- 
cuse,”’ 

Roger thrust back with a deadly preci- 
sion. “You ignore one thing. She loves 
me. That’s true at any rate. I tell you, 
she’s not strong. She’ll die without me.” 

“She’ll die with you. She’s been disillu- 
sioned once—tied to the wrong man—and 
that’s enough. It’s not got to happen again. 
Better for her to think you had ceased to 
love than that she should find out too late 
what you are.” 

The telephone broke, screaming venom- 
ously, between them. Roger snatched off 
the receiver. In complete silence he let it 
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slip back into its place. The face that he 
turned to Levier was colorless and fixed in 
expression like a mask. 

“T’d forgotten. It’s‘ Elena. She’s in 
Paris—here—coming up now. I’d given 
orders. What are you going to do, Levier?”’ 

“What I’d intended to do,’ was the 
rough answer. ‘‘Get out. Try not to lose 
your head, Owen. You’re the last to want a 
catastrophe.” 

He went swiftly to the door, but came 
back again. He took Roger by the arm, 
holding him with a hard, compelling 
strength. 

“The elevator has just come up. I don’t 
know—it might be her. I can’t risk it. 
What is that other room there?” 

“My bedroom.” 

“Tl stay there until she’s gone. It’s 
dark. I shan’t make a sound. You can 
trust me.” 

Roger threw off the controlling hand. 

“It’s impossible! Have you no sense of 
fitness?” 

“None—none. She’s not to know. 
That’s all either of us have got to care 
about.” 

“The thing’s indecent!” 

““Damn your decencies!” 

Roger Owen’s blue eyes were glacial. 

“Take your chance. I’ve warned you. 
As far as Elena knows, we are to be married 
in a month. We love each other. Don’t 
forget that.” 

Fremont Levier turned his back.‘‘ Do you 
think there’s anything in life I can’t 
stand?” he asked. He stood for a moment 
at the threshold of the inner room, looking 
toward the door as though with an intent 
and hungry anticipation of some vision. 
He added gently, almost pityingly, “If 
you had only loved her, Owen x 


XVI 


{le curtains fell smoothly in their place 
like the curtains on a stage scene and 
the room emptied itself of tragic conflict. 
If it had not been for the lingering smart of 
an almost physical humiliation, Roger 
Owen would not have believed in what had 
happened. His own figure, dimly reflected 
in the long glass opposite, seemed a denial 
of its possibility. The light was kind to him. 
He was still handsome, noble looking. It 
wasn’t possible that a man like Fremont 
Levier should have made him feel mean 
and insignificant. 

He lit a cigarette and threw it into the 
grate. No man of decent feeling, he re- 
flected, had ever been placed in such a 
position. Levier was a blackguard without 
principles. He deserved to suffer. Yes, and 
he should suffer. For one moment Roger 
caught a clear glimpse of his own purpose. 
It was like a flash of lightning, illuminating 
a whole landscape. Fremont Levier had 
made him contemptible, and he would wring 
Fremont Levier’s heart. 

The door opened. A waiter fluttered like 
a black moth against the light of the corri- 
dor, mumbled a name and then vanished. 
A breath of warm, fragrant femininity was 
in the room. Roger Owen held out his 
hands. 

She looked pathetically frail, and, as he 
thought quickly, almost old in her rich furs. 
He spoke her name, calculating what chord 
it would strike in that dead listener; but 
she did not move, but stood there looking 
at him, her hand pressed against her breast 
as though it hurt her. 

“Forgive me, Roger. It wasn’t very dis- 
creet of me, I know. But I couldn’t bear it 
any longer. I had to see you.” 

“Tt was intolerable for both of us,’”’ he 
answered ardently. He wondered what it 
was like to be a ghost and to listen to the 
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wooing of a woman who had been loved as 
Levier loved her. He dropped the hands 
that lay limply in his own. He put his 
arms about her. He could almost see 
Levier cringing and wincing in the dark. 
Even if he closed his eyes and ears, his 
imagination would illuminate the silence. 

“Elena ——” 

To his utter bewilderment she freed her- 
self. She fought him off with a violence and 
a despair that overwhelmed his simulated 
passion. He stumbled back, stammering, 
outraged. She made a piteous gesture of 
apology. 

“T’m sorry. Ilost my head. I’m terribly 
unhappy. Please be gentle with me. Let 
us sit down.” 

Stiffly, in silence, he drew a chair to the 
fire and stood opposite her, leaning against 
the mantelshelf, his arms folded in the fa- 
miliar attitude of strong self-reliance. His 
heart was beating thickly. It was like fear. 
But he had never been afraid. 

He said, with difficult calm, ‘‘Aren’t you 
going to explain?” 

“Wait. Give me time, Roger. I’m so 
tired. I’ve been walking—walking, trying 
to clear my own thoughts so that I could 
make you understand.”’ 

“But I think Ido. When I got your tele- 
gram I guessed. The separation was in- 
tolerable. You have come to marry me.” 
Yes, and he would marry her; or, if Levier 
showed his hand, he would force her to run 
away with him. He was reckless. Repu- 
tation, scandal were as shadows compared 
to this desperate urge to re-create his own 
vision of himself—and to strike back at the 
man who had tried to shatter it. He bent 
over her tenderly. ‘Elena, isn’t that it?” 
he asked. 

She shivered. ‘‘No—no!” 

“What is it then? Tell me.’ 

“Don’t you know? Haven’t you felt 
what has happened? Can’t you guess?” 

“How should I guess?” He murmured 
uncertainly. 

He wondered for one amazed moment if 
she knew. The face she lifted to his was so 
wan with misery. 

“Indeed, how should you? Oh, Roger, 
you’ve been so faithful, so wonderful.” 

“Don’t, don’t! Let’s leave that aside. I 
loved you.”’ 

“That’s what’s so terrible. You’ve given 
your life to me, and I’m failing you.” 

“Failing me?”’ he echoed. 

“Dear, I’m trying to tell you. God 
knows how I shall find the courage, but 
I’ve got to. I’m failing you—because I 
don’t love you.” 

It was as though she had struck him full 
across the face. He staggered and went 
white and she cried out in pity. 

““Roger—oh, my dear, my dear! I can’t 
bear it. I wish I had died first. It’s been 
an intolerable burden of guilt ever since I 
realized the truth. It came to me that 
night you left me. I couldn’t shut my eyes 
to it any more. The whole thing had been a 
dream, a fantasy.”’ 

He interrupted her violently. “You love 
someone—if it’s not me, it’s someone else. 
It’s written on your face. Who is it?” 

“‘T know that too.” 

She was crying. The tears ran unheeded 
down her cheeks. They were in her voice, 

“Roger, one deceives oneself—all the. 
time. We're all looking for something— 
perfection, God, perhaps—we don’t know 
what. But we’re always pretending’ that 
we do know and that we’ve found it. 
And then something else comes along and 
breaks up our make-believe and we begin 
again. I thought I wanted Fremont and I 
didn’t. I thought I wanted children more 
than anything else in the world, and it 
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wasn’t true. I thought I’d grown \) 
my husband for cheating me, }; 
cheated myself and him. And al] sat 
in the darkness of my heart, someth : 
was growing up; something that | 
anything to do with romance or ‘ 


something I’d never thought of—4j 
of thing that grows up between peo}). 
have lived together, who haye i 
daily life together, who have learr} 
other.” 
“Elena, it isn’t true, it isn’t possi 
“It happened, Roger; inten at 
do happen. Glamour, romance—th - 
under one’s hand; but the other ¢) 
the daily, absurd little things—the ] 
one; one doesn’t know how much ui 
too late. And then he loved me, | 
has ever loved me like that, not eye) 
“*Elena, is that just?” 
“He died for me,” she eried | 


most without knowing it, to rely ¢, 
| 


f 
sudden bitter anguish. “He knew 
thing—my love for you, my so-calle 
ciples—and he made the way | 
wasn’t to be unhappy. I wasn’t eve), 
my hands.” ; 

He hardly listened. He was ofp 
even of the unseen witness to this al 
miliation. The whole splendid pag, 
his romance had been wiped out, 
meaningless, ridiculous. 

““You’ve deceived me—all these 1. 

“T knew, I knew!” She wrung he 
frail hands. “I can’t forgive my:[ 
seem to have deceived everyone, A 
I can see how it all happened. Jus! 
want perfection for ourselves, so wey 
be perfection to someone else. We yh 
much to be loved, not to be alone. _ 
we pretend; we deck ourselves out 
kinds of wonderful things that don’t 
to us, as Fremont did, as I did—an 
we get found out. We find oursely | 
too, and that’s the worst of all. But | 
neath—sometimes—there is som 
real. Fremont was real. When it y} 
late, I found the real Fremont.” 

He did not interrupt her any mor 
felt suddenly gentle towards her, as 1)) 
she were explaining, as though sh 
making it tolerable for him to live 
she went on telling him of all that s| 
found in that pilgrimage through thi 
man’s life. * 

“Tt’sno use now. But I won’t che} 
body any more. I won’t cheat y). 
don’t love you. I love my husband. 
never know. But I’ve got to live ml 
for him.” 

‘Elena, if he had never died ——) 

She did not answer. She held her i 
to the fire and something came into h 
that Roger Owen could not bear t} 
on—a _ heartbreaking tenderness. | 
turned away from her toward the | 
room behind them. Its silence and 
ness had become pregnant with a § 
fierce beating life. 

And he himself was queerly sat 
even whilst she had been speaking, <2 
of relief had come to him. He was fre 
could go back to the little apartment | 
Rue des Marchands. He would ask I 
marry him. He would say he was sor 
she would forgive him, as she had ¢/ 
done. The heroic pageant was ove|l 
there might be something worth wl? 

f 


the quiet years. 

He bent over the silent figure by tl 

“Elena, I want you to be very bra’. 
want you to think of the most ami 
wonderful thing that could happen: |! 
couldn’t happen. Have courage to} 
Itz | 
She looked up at him. She coul/ 
have guessed—could not have dat’ 
imagine what lay behind his grave se 
And yet involuntarily she stood up Wi | 
hand pressed against her breast. 

Roger Owen went toward the , 
room. After all, it was a wonderful 
matic business, a wonderful romance? 
he had a fine part to play. He push¢ 
curtains aside. ‘‘Levier,” he said, ‘( 
wife is waiting for you.” 


(THE END) 
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United States Rubber Company 


Plantation Activities 


The Administration 
Building of the largest 
producing rubber plan- 
tation in the world, 
owned by the United 
States Rubber Com- 
pany near Kisaran, 
Sumatra. 


Below—a group of fac- 
tory buildings on a 
U.S. Rubber Company 
Plantation. Sprayed 
Rubber derived direct 
from Rubber Latex 
without the use of 
smoke or chemicals is 
produced right at the 
plantations. 


A train of latex tank 
cars on a U. S. Rubber 
Plantation. 60 miles of 
narrow-gauge Railway 
and 200 miles of motor 
roads have been built 
on the Company’s prop- 
erties. 


The United States 
Rubber Company reg- 
ularly employs 20,000 
people on its planta- 
tions in the Far East. 
These plantations com- 
prise about 136,000 
acres and produced 
20,000,000 pounds of 
rubber in 1925, 


Rubber producing trees on a U. S. Rubber 
Company Plantation. The Company now owns 
over 7,000,000 trees, 5,000,000 of which are 
producing rubber. 
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yr it, and a gallon lasts a long time 
»3 heaven knows how many glasses 
phosphate. T’ll drop it as soon 
something worth while.’ 
we fumbled for the lunch check 
it, and we went our ways. 
bk or so later I chanced on Oppor- 
e in the same restaurant, Sig- 
Scandinavian place, and I judged 
appearance that the million was 
de. 
hard at it?’ I inquired. 
hard at it is right,’ answered Ike. 
there is big money to be made in 
ear ranches in Yucatan. I’m 
to it.’ 
is Miss Chaney?’ 
) he gave me a vague look. ‘Oh, 
said. ‘You mean my secretary? 
’g all right, I guess.’ 
ad some food. 
- think of marrying?’ I asked Op- 
+ Ike, more to make talk than 
else. 
. Often,’ he answered. ‘There’d 
nt in having a lot of money unless 
a wife to spend it on, now would 
'm thinking of marrying a French 


gratulations. What’s her name?’ 
r should I know?’ 

usually does.’ 

dn’t mean any particular French 
_explained. ‘I should have said 
meh girl. Now I don’t mean one 
painted hotsy-totsies you see on 
» covers. I mean a sensible, well- 
up, middle-class French girl.’ 

it’s the idea?’ 
y tell me,’ said Ike, ‘that a French 
at sort makes the best kind of wife, 
she is shrewd and thrifty and takes 
st in her husband’s business.’ 

you know any French girls?’ 

I don’t. But next week I’m going 
to look round. It’s possible,’ he 
oughtfully, ‘that I may have to go 
e to find the right one.’ 

7’s the cherry-sirup business?’ 
nade a wry face. ‘Don’t speak of 
said. ‘I keep it going along be- 
3a necessary nuisance. What I’m 
about these days is the chance an 
ing fellow has in Yucatan raising 
pears.’ 

’'d have to go down there and live,’ 
ced, ‘and from all accounts they 
ot more heat and bugs there than 
e plumbing.’ 

working,’ said Ike, ‘on a plan to 
by mail.’ 

n we next lunched some’ weeks 
liscovered that there had been a 
n the plans of Opportunity Ike. 
gator pears are O. K.,’ he informed 
ood money to be made in them. 
er profits the fifth year were well 
iy thousand. But it’s such a slow 
Tm not going into it. You have to 
e darn things, and sit round and 
them to grow. It would make me 
ess, playing nurse to a lot of alli- 
ars. I want something big—and 
He grew confidential. ‘And I 
ve got it,’ he said. 

at is it now?’ 
jlanced over his shoulder to be sure 
nil, our regular waiter, was not 
pping. Emil, as usual, was stand- 
mpassive as a dummy, with a va- 
k on his elderly wooden face. 
ies you,’ whispered Ike. ‘It’s— 
1 might have competition,’ I said. 
ortunity Ike chuckled. ‘Not in my 
urance,’ he said. 

a kind? What is it—life? Fire?’ 
he said, ‘it’s wife insurance.’ 

er heard of it.’ 

Course you haven’t. I invented it 
iterday. What’—he laid a hand on 
_and spoke earnestly—‘is the big- 
blem facing the American man to- 
| 


! 


*“““Making more than he spends,’ I haz- 
arded. 

““Nlo; it’s divorce,’ 

“** Are you sure?’ 

““T have statistics,’ said Ike, and pro- 
duced them from his pocket. He quoted 
them. I forget what they were, but they 
proved, according to Opportunity Ike, that 
divorce is increasing at an alarming rate. 
‘See here!’ He was animated. ‘Marriages 
used to last. Nowadays they nearly all go 
blooey. Man and girl get married. Made 
for each other. Everything lovely. Five 
years pass, maybe ten. Then—blam! The 
roof blows off Honeymoon Cottage. Bat- 
tles. Divorce. Something must be wrong.’ 

““*No doubt about it. But what?’ 

“«T’ve got the answer,’ said Opportunity 
Ike. ‘My plan will solve matrimonial trou- 
bles and so end divorce. Something clearly. 
is needed to keep modern marriages from 
breaking up. I'll supply it. Here’s my 
idea in a nutshell: When a couple get mar- 
ried they take out insurance in the company 
I am going to form. They insure with me 
for, let us say, twenty years of happy mar- 
ried life. I charge them a fat premium, of 
course, because of the risk. Then it is up to 
my company to make that marriage last. 
My agents—all doctors of philosophy and 
trained psychologists—visit every insured 


family oncea month. They talk things over | 
with the couple, find out if either has any | 


secret kick against his or her mate, and 
smooth things out. Suppose the husband is 
grumpy because he doesn’t like his job. 
My company finds him a better one. Sup- 


pose there is dissatisfaction because the wife | 
is a frightful cook. My company teaches | 
Man, it’s a | 


her to be a good one. See it? 


smashing big idea.’ 


«T+ would work all right,’ I said, ‘but | 


for one thing.’ 
“<«What’s that?’ 
“¢AHuman nature.’ 


“<T’ve thought of that,’ said Opportu- 


nity Ike, ‘and provided for it. Mystaff will 
be experts in human nature.’ I wished him 
all the luck in the world. I had an idea he’d 
need it. ‘I’m having a conference about it 


with some big insurance men tomorrow,’ he 


said. 
““*Wound your French wife yet?’ I asked 
him. 


“No. I looked into the matter, but 


found I was handicapped because I do not | 


speak French. I’ve decided it would be 
better for me to marry a good, simple 
American type, from Kansas or out that 
way somewhere. You know the kind—a 
farm girl with a head on her shoulders and 
her feet on the ground. They make splen- 
did wives, .I hear. I may have to go to 
Kansas next month to look into a new silo 
that may have big possibilities in it. Ill 
look round while I’m out there.’ 

““A month or so later, I had to go uptown 
to the art museum to get some material for 
a booklet on the history of pianofortes, and 
whom should I encounter, ambling along 
Fifth Avenue like a great bony bird, but 
Opportunity Ike. 

“*Been uptown seeing a fellow,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘Aninventor. Heard he’d worked 
out a remarkable nonskid horseshoe to 
keep horses from slipping on icy streets. 
Nothing in it though. The shoe works all 
right, but four of them cost more than a 
horse.’ 

““‘What’s stirring in the world of wife 
insurance?’ ; 

“‘Not a blooming thing,’ said Oppor- 
tunity Ike. ‘The insurance men didn’t 
seem to think very much of the idea. 
Didn’t think it would catch on. I’ve put it 
aside.’ 

“Come on in the museum for a few min- 
utes,’ I said. ‘It will do you good to look 
at some pictures. I can get what I’m after 
in ten minutes. Then we’ll have lunch.’ 

“They say,’ remarked Opportunity Ike 
as we climbed the broad marble staircase, 
‘that there’s all sorts of money in pictures 
if you know the ropes. Only yesterday a 


Coloring a meerschaum 
is really an art! 


A PROPERLY COLORED meerschaum is indeed 
a work of art. . . a thing of beauty. . . a joy 
forever! Time was when the art was known 
only to a few old masters. . . but today 
any man who knows tobacco can color one 
to perfection ! 


For with all the hurry-up methods of 
coloring meerschaums, the connoisseurs still 
recommend the slow-but-sure way of “smok- 
ing” the color in... with a mellow tobacco 
that burns slowly and coolly, so that the 
color comes gradually and evenly. 


Because it is these qualities that have made 
Granger Rough Cut famous as an all-pipe 
tobacco, men experienced in the art suggest 
Granger for meerschaums. It is mellow. Its 
large flakes burn coolly. It colors the pipe 
delicately, evenly, perfectly! 
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Granger Rough Cut is an all-pipe tobacco. 
Coloring a,meerschaum, breaking in a briar 
or caking a corn-cob, it’s the same cool, mel- 
low, mild smoking. It’s Granger. . . always! 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 
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man paid four hundred and ten thousand 
dollars for a Rembrandt, and not a very big 
one at that. I’ve heard that sometimes you 
pick up an old painting for thirty dollars, 
say, and scrape off the first layer of paint 
and find a genuine old master worth thou- 
sands. I’ve tried it once or twice. I scraped 
and scraped, but all I ever found was bare 
canvas.’ 

“* Any luck in Kansas?’ 

“Not much. The silo is a good thing for 
somebody. I wasn’t interested, because it 
would take a lot of capital and time to put 
it over in a big way.’ 

““*How about the girls?’ 

“He looked discouraged. ‘I saw one or 
two I liked,’ said Opportunity Ike, ‘but 
they didn’t seem to think much of me.’ 

““*Why not try Hawaii next?’ I said. 

“¢T’ll think about it,’ said Ike. 

“‘T steered him into a room—the Dutch 
room, I think it was—and left him there. 
When I returned Ike was staring absorbedly 
at a picture—a head. 

“*That fellow could paint,’ he said. ‘I 
wonder who did it. The tag with the 
painter’s name seems to be lost.’ 

“*You might ask the attendant there,’ 
I suggested. ‘He ought to know.’ I in- 
dicated a fattish. fellow in the museum 
uniform, half asleep under a large white 
walrus mustache. Opportunity Ike ad- 
dressed him. 

““Could you tell me who painted this 
picture?’ he asked. 

“The attendant blinked. ‘Blessed if I 
know,’ he said affably. ‘You can get a cata- 
logue downstairs, mister.’ 

“Opportunity Ike surveyed him curi- 
ously. ‘You don’t know?’ 

“No, sir.’ 

““How long have you been here?’ 

““Man and boy, twenty years,’ said the 
attendant proudly. 

““* Have you been stationed in this room 
all that time?’ questioned Ike. 

“*QOh, no; only seven years. I used to be 
down with the statooary, but I was pro- 
moted.’ 

“**So you’ve been in this room seven years 
and you don’t know who painted that pic- 
ture.’ 

““*T’m after telling you I don’t,’ said the 
attendant. 

“Opportunity Ike turned away, and as 
we made for the exit he broke out, ‘Lord 
save us from sin! Think of that! Seven 
years, all day, nearly every day, sitting 
doing nothing in that room, and he doesn’t 
know who painted that picture! Ten to 
one he spends his days surrounded by beau- 
tiful pictures, and at night goes to a flat 
full of near-beer calendars and rotogravure 
pictures of baskets of puppies.’ 

“We stopped at the information desk 
and found that the picture had been painted 
by Holbein. 

“«Think of it,’ Opportunity Ike kept say- 
ing all the way downtown; ‘seven years in 
that room, more than twenty in the art 
museum, and I'll bet that fellow thinks 
when you mention Rubens you mean hay- 
seeds. Ill bet, too, he wonders why he 
doesn’t rise in the world.’ 

“We turned into Sigurd’s restaurant. 
Meditatively Opportunity Ike eyed the 
menu. ‘Now here,’ he said, ‘is a dish that 
interests me. I’ve seen it on the menu 
often, and I have no idea what it is.’ 

“*Which do you mean?’ I asked. 

“He pointed, and I read, ‘Angels on 
Horseback—$1.25.’ 

““That’s puzzled me too,’ I said. ‘Well, 
there’s one way to find out what it is—or- 
der some.’ 

““T might not like it,’ demurred Oppor- 


| tunity Ike. ‘And a dollar and a quarter is 


a dollar and a quarter.’ 

“Why not ask Emil?’ 

“Opportunity Ike beckoned for the 
waiter, who came out of his accustomed 
coma and bent solicitously over our table. 

““What,’ inquired Opportunity Ike, ‘is, 
or are, angels on horseback?’ 

““Very nice,’ murmured Emil. ‘Very 
nice today, sir.’ 

““T’ve no doubt of that, but exactly 
what is it?’ Ike asked. 
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‘‘Himil peered at the menu. He wrinkled 
his small quota of pink brow. He scratched 
his left ear. 

“Angels on horseback,’ he repeated. 
“To tell you the truth, sir, I don’t know.’ 

“*You don’t know? They are on the 
menu nearly every day.’ 

“Well, sir,’ said Emil, unabashed, ‘no- 
body ever ordered ’em—not from me they 
didn’t, anyhow—so I never did find out 
what they are.’ 

“Opportunity Ike looked at me and 
whistled. ‘Tell you what I’ll do,’ volun- 
teered Emil. ‘I’ll ask the chef what they 
are. He probably knows.’ 

“*Oh, never mind,’ said Opportunity 
Ike. ‘Please bring me some ham and eggs 
and coffee.’ 

“When Emil had lumbered kitchenward 
Opportunity Ike shook his head many 
times in a way which, I supposed, indicated 
that he was thinking this is a funny world. 
Suddenly he burst out: ‘No wonder some 
men stay waiters all their lives! Look at 
Emil. He probably grumbles to his wife 
because they don’t make him head waiter. 
He can’t understand why some fellows have 
all the luck. He’s seen angels on horseback 
on the menu nearly every day for years. 
He’s been a waiter since he was a boy. Yet 
he never took enough interest in his job to 
find out what angels on horseback are!’ 

“‘Tt seemed my turn to say something, so 
I said ‘I guess we’re all a bit like that.’ 

“Opportunity Ike looked at me sharply. 
‘What do you mean?’ he queried. 

“*Nothing of any great weight,’ I said, 
for I didn’t know exactly what I did mean. 
‘T suppose we all have our dumb spots— 
our angels on horseback.’ 

“To my astonishment, Opportunity Ike 
leaped to his feet. ‘Excuse-me,’ he said. 
‘ft can’t wait. Got to go.’ 

“*What’s the matter?’ 

“Just thought of something,’ he called 
as he hurried away. ‘See you later.’ 

“‘T did see him later, but it was a good 
deal later—not till the following autumn in 
fact. I was walking down Fifth Avenue 
one noon when my eyes lit on a motor car 
in front of one of the smart jewelry shops. 
I stopped. It certainly was a car to stub 
the eyes on. It was a monster eight- 
cylinder affair, with a shining aluminum 
hood and a special body—oh, a very special 
body. It had about six spare wheels and 
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all the extra equipment the acces 
man had in stock. The uphol» 
done in crimson needle-point, a). 
had a folding card table, a vanit; 
just about everything but a Tur y 
I was examining it and thinking |, 
day I’d like to have one like it jf p 
a break and had some luck, wih 
Opportunity Ike come out of th; 
store and walk in my direction} 
had his hair cut fairly recently ar] 
suit almost fitted him. We shoo} . 

““ How are you?’ I asked. 

““*First-rate,’ he said. ‘Can J) 
somewhere?’ | 

“ee How? > i! 

“In myicars, 

“Good Lord,’ I gasped is 4} 
ear?’ | 

“*Sure,’ said Ike calmly. ‘Lil j 

““Don’t tell me you’ve made | 
lion!’ 

“Opportunity Ike grinned. ‘§ 
said. 

oce How? > 

“*Kiver hear of the Cherry-Stinj ' 

“The what?’ 

““*T,’ said Ike, ‘am generally | 
the financial world as the Cher + 
King.’ 

“You are?’ was all I was Be) 

““Yep,’ said Ike. ‘Sole owr! 
largest-selling soft drink in the\ 
I'd hate to tell you what my paj; 
for next year are.’ 

““Td hate to have you,’ I sa'| 
did you do it?’ 

“Tke laughed. ‘Angels on hors; 
said. 

“«T don’t get you.’ | 

“Remember the day we hac u 
Sigurd’s?’ 

“The day you popped out wip 
ing? Yes.’ 

““*Well, something hit me ther’ 

“*You acted as if it were a ble 
said. 

“Tt was an idea,’ said Opport i 
‘It struck me all of a sudden tt 
just as dumb a boob as the fell) 
museum who looked at the pictu 
but never saw them, or as Emil, yp 
know about angels on horseback | 

“Tn what way?’ 

«Think of it!’ said Ike. ‘I’d bit 
ing my time daydreaming aboui 

( 


Ir 
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pears in Yucatan and silos in Ki 
hadn’t seen the big chance right 
nose. So I ran right back to my || 
that very day the Cherry-Stinge }) 
was born. Here I had good stufi }: 
ple liked. All I had to do was ad 
water to my sirup, bottle it, g 

name and advertise it. I did soi 
Well, come in and see my new off 
floors in the new Arcadian Buildir| 
to be there now. Just stopped :| 
buy a wrist watch for my wife.’ 

““*So you’re married?’ 

“¢Sure Iam. And I’m the lu 
on earth. No need for me to tak )i 
insurance, Mine’s wonderful. W;, 
she who suggested the name- 
Stinger!’ 

“““Whom did you marry? Frei! 
Western girl?’ 

“Opportunity Ike laughed. 
case of angel on horseback,’ he} 
married my secretary, Miss Char 

“With that Ike hopped into! 
sine and away it purred. I’ve only 
a few times since. He lives out 
Island, in a house that ignoran') 
sometimes mistake for a hotel, 2 
he spends a lot of time playing g! 
of those clubs where it costs a dol!) 
ute. Our paths don’t often cr} 
days.” i 

Bettle cracked his knuckles. 

“You see,” he said, “Opporti!t 
was born lucky. He couldn’t hav 
opportunity if he’d hid in the ¢} 
locked the door. Dog-gone it, I’! 
chance would come along. Ing 
bow-legged waiting for it.” 

“By the way,” I said, “what a) 
on horseback?” 

“Blessed if I know,” said Bettl 
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see no joke,” says Bill. “I’m 
he is.” 
’ says Bob, “w’en I ’ear a man 
ivea guess that ’e’s just a-trying 
sself believe it, but ’e’s afeerd it 
3ut I'll take your word for te 
itrun ’im any’ow.”’ 
him off laughing again, and Bill 
of the saloon, feeling a mite un- 
er Bob wouldn’t tell the joke to 
e other Cousin Jacks that was 
ind. He’d only got a few steps 
_ a sudden bellering seemed to 
at Bob had told the joke and 
ends thought it was right comi- 
st doubts about the matter was 
hen he walked up the street the 
ternoon on his way to the super- 
house to make his call; but it 
.him none. It was just their 
and enviousness. Here he was, 
_over six foot in his socks, sound 
d limb and no bad habits. The 
ne had gone over twice with a 
about an hour since wasn’t no 
re kids, nor yet. females, accord- 
it his mirror had showed. His 
sfar’s he could see, was equaled 
| surpassed by none, and no bar- 
‘round rolling earth could have 
ghter part on his hair or slicked 
moother, and no millionaire in 
had a cleaner shirt than he was 
t more starch in it. He’d took a 
r eollar out of the middle of a 
jought—not so much as a finger 
; he had on his tail coat and his 
-plaid pants, and if there was 
yrong with his get-up, he’d thank 
him. Where was the joke? 
orner of the street by the board- 
he run into Bob Pengelly, and 
ed short and then staggered back 
2d hold of one of the posts of the 
ort himself, limp as a rag. 
n!” says Bob, gurgling back in 
. “It’s ’im!”’ Bill was a-going 
n, but Pengelly straightened up 
+ him by the arm. ‘‘Wheer you 
ag, lad?” he ast. ‘‘Not to see the 
y! Don’t tell me that!” 
)0k like I was a-going to calcimine 
’ says Bill. “Of course I’m going 
You give me a pain in the neck.”’ 
king blindfold to ’is doom!” says 
ling his eyes. “‘ Well, theer’s one 
» says, “‘ Dick Tresidder was dis- 
ut of the orspital this morning, 
2 worst comes to the worst, you 
is cot. You’re lucky, so fur, 


ighed. He couldn’t get mad, it 
g-gone foolish. But you couldn’t 
+ better of them foreigners that 
to crawling on their bellies and 
ukes and kings and lords walk 
a with their iron heels. I know 
t the way he felt, and I glory in 
even if I despise his judgment— 
nus Ward when the little bull put 
head and charged the locomotive. 
Bill climbed the hill to the supe’s 
1 knocked at the front door, and 
ards opened it. Tod had to take a 
ok at him before he reco’nized him. 
Pettibone in, Tod?” Bill asked. 
’s that to you?”’ says Tod. 
t you mind what it is to me,”’ says 
, but pleasant and like a gentle- 
ast you was she in,” he says. 
lon’t want nothing today,” says 
10 around back to the kitchen and 
cook in the next time.”” He made 
; shut the door, but Bill stuck his 
le, 
iss Pettibone in?’ Bill ast him, a 
ler, but still polite, and this time 
y hollers from an inside room to 
(0 it was. 
he veg’tubble peddler, Mr. Petti- 
od answers. ‘I told him that we 
at nothing.” 
_ Says the voice. “I thought I 
n asking for Miss Eveline. Would 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


you mind asking him to be so kind as to 
step in here?”’ 

Tod shook his fist at Bill and let him in, 
and then jerked his thumb at a door that 
was standing ajar. Bill walked through 
the hall that was all hung up with elk heads 
and Injun blankets and pictures and such 
junk, and into a real elegant furnished 
room, where Mr. Pettibone was a-setting 
in a big armchair with his feet up on another 
chair and a box of cigars on a little dinky 
table at his elbow. He got up when Bill 
come in. Bill didn’t hang back none. 

“The name is Torrance,” says Bill, hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘I seen you and your 
daughter yesterday when I was a-selling my 
truck on the street, and being as you was 
strangers, I allowed I’d be neighborly and 
call around.” 

“TI remember you perfectly, and it’s ex- 
ceedingly kind of you,” says Mr. Pettibone, 
just as nice as you please. ‘I appreciate 
the attention, I assure you,” says he, “and 
so will my daughter, when she hears of it. 
Will you sit down?”’ 

“Ts she in?” asks Bill, plumping himself 
downinachair. “I ast Tod if she was, but 
Tod’s kind of held a gredge agin me ever 
since last August because I wouldn’t sell 
him a watermelon for less than the market 
price that I was asking. Holds it agin me. 
Wasn’t a-going to let me in, only I got my 
foot in the door, and when I do that it’s 
hard to keep the rest of me out.”’ 

“I’m really surprised at Tod,” says Mr. 
Pettibone, looking right grieved. “I’m 
very glad that you thought of that in- 
genious way of—er—circumventing him. 
I’d have been very sorry to have missed 
your call. May I offer you a cigar, Mr. 
Torrance?” 

“T thank you kindly,” says Bill, taking 
one out of the box and sticking it in his 
vest pocket. ‘I’ll smoke it after dinner,” 
he says. “Did you say that Miss 7 

“I’m interested in what you tell me 
about Tod and the watermelon,” says Mr. 
Pettibone. ‘What was the market price 
at that time, may I ask?” 

“Two dollars,” Bill told him. “But 
some folks don’t figger on the time it takes 
to grow ’em, and the upkeep of the dog 
and & 

4 the overhead,” says Mr. Petti- 
bone. “Yes, yes. I understand perfectly. 
I infer that you fix the market price your- 
self.” 

“Taving the only truck patch anywhere 
around that’s got water on it and enough 
level to plow—why, naturally I do,” Bill 
answers. “I come mighty nigh havin’ a 
cinch,” he says. 

“Splendid!” says Pettibone. ‘‘And hav- 
ing that cinch, you work it for all it’s worth. 
Two dollars for a watermelon! Magnifi- 
cent! Did Tod pay it?” 

“He did,” says Bill. ‘“That’s what’s 
grinding him, I ast him if Miss Pettibone 


was in and he says, ‘What business is that. 


” 


of yours?’ Is she 

“And you had your foot inside the door 
says Mr. Pettibone, chuckling, “That's 
always the thing to do—get your foot in 
the door. And when you have a—er— 
cinch did you say? Yes, when you have a 
cinch, work it for all it is worth. Two ad- 
mirable maxims! Make ’em pay—squeeze 
’em—that’s the idea, isn’t it?”’ 

“If you're careful how you squeeze,” 
says Bill, winking at him. ‘“‘That’s where 
it comes in—to know just how much they'll 
stand before they freight in truck or go 
without it, or make it worth somebody’s 
while to come in and run you out, You'll 
always find kickers, but you want to watch 
you don’t get too many of ’em in a bunch. 
You’ve got to use judgment. Not that I'd 
take advantage,”’ he says. 

“Oh, certainly not!” says Mr. Petti- 
bone. “I’m quite certain that you would 
be incapable of it, and I hope that you will 
allow me to express my admiration of 
your—er—acuteness and ability. And,” 
he says, getting up and extending his hand, 
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“‘T want to tell you how much I’ve enjoyed 
this little visit and the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance, Mr. Torrance.” 

“That’s all right. It’s mutual,” says 
Bill. . . . “Is Miss Pettibone in?” 

“T am—er—not quite certain,’’ says’ 
Mr. Pettibone. ‘“‘She spoke of having a 
rather severe headache and —— Oh, here 
she is! My dear, I present to you our 
neighbor, Mr. Torrance, who has done us 
the honor of calling. You will recall seeing 
him yesterday disposing of—onions, I be- 
lieve, from his wagon.” 

Miss Pettibone had come quite sudden 
and unexpected into the room, and she was 
a-backing out again when her father spoke. 
Not that she wasn’t dressed fit for com- 
pany. I understand she looked as if she’d 
just fixed up to go and have tea with Queen 
Victoria, but maybe that’s a lie of Tod’s. 
Anyway, she dropped a curtsy into her 
skirts and smiled at Bill Torrance in a way 
that ought to have flabbergasted him 
worse than Johnny Lafleiche was a while 
ago; but didn’t. 

“How very charming!” says Miss Ev- 
eline. ‘“‘Pray don’t let me disturb you 
gentlemen though.”’ 

“Not at all, my love,’ says Mr. Petti- 
bone. ‘‘Mr. Torrance is just going.” 

““Wherever did you get that idee?”’ says 
Bill, a-laughing. ‘‘ Why, it was you I come 
to see!’’ he says to Miss Eveline. ‘I leave 
it to Tod Richards if I didn’t ask for you 
the first thing when I come here. You was 
the real attraction.” 

“How very flattering!’”’ says the lady, 
smiling again at him and then at her pa— 
who grinned too. “I’m afraid you are 
given to making pretty speeches, Mr. Tor- 
rance,”’ she says. 

“When I meet up with a pretty female, I 
do my best,” says Bill. ‘‘But I ain’t giving 
you no taffy.” 

They was all a-standing; but when Bill 
said that, Miss Eveline walks over to the 
biggest chair and sets down. Her pa kind 
of raises his eyebrows and then looks first at 
Bill and then at his watch. 

“‘T’m afraid I have to see Archer,” says 
he. ‘‘In fact, I’m ten minutes overduenow.” 

“Don’t you let us keep you,” says Bill, 
grinning at him. ‘We'll make out, I 
reckon, Miss Eveline and me.” 

“No, papa,” says Miss Eveline. “You 
trot along and attend to your business with 
Mr. Archer while Mr. Torrance and I have 
a nice little chat.” 

“‘T must send Mrs. Archer down,”’ says 
Mr. Pettibone. ‘‘She will be charmed to 
make Mr, Torrance’s acquaintance, if she 
hasn’t already done so.” 

“Please don’t trouble,” says Miss Ev- 
eline. ‘‘I just left her, and she’s very busy. 
Besides, I’m selfish, and I don’t want my 
taty-tate spoiled.” 

“Well, I’ll reluctantly leave Mr. Tor- 
rance to your tender mercies then,” says 
her pa, and he trotted off. But in a minute 
he put his head in at the door. ‘Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere ” he begins, way 
down in his chest. 

“Papa, you are positively terrible,” says 
Miss Eveline, stamping her little foot at 
him. So he went out and this time he 
stayed away. 

Bill Torrance left the house about an 
hour later with his hat to one side and feel- 
ing pretty dog-gone good. He’d have 
stayed later than he did, only Mrs. Archer, 
the superintendent’s wife, had to come but- 
ting in, not having the good sense to see 
that she wasn’t wanted. Bill never did 
have a particle of use for that female. Some 
liked her, but not Bill. A sort of a wet 
blanket, she was, and once she had told Bill 
that his prices was outragis. Not direct 
either. Just told the cook so, right out loud 
and right before Bill’s face, as if he hadn’t 
been within a hundred miles of where she 
was. It gave Bill a pain in the neck, he be- 
ing just as good as she was and no reason 
why she shouldn’t have mentioned it to 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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NEW BEAUTY | 
NEW Low COST 
in your 

Brick Home 


HE cost barrier has been 
swept away. Now you can 
have a beautiful home of brick. 


The nation’s leading architects 
have developed new brick 
bonds and patterns—and new 
single-coat whitened effects, 
permanent and inexpensive— 
which have revealed the varied 
beauty attainable with Com- 
mon Brick. 

Common Brick—the lowest cost build- 
ing material today—the permanent 
material which abolishes the cost of 
painting and repairs. 

Tens of thousands of new Common 
Brick homes prove that America is 
using brick as never before. You, too, 
should discover the five advantages 
combined in Common Brick alone: 


1—Burned-in Beauty 

2—Permanence 

3—First and Last Low Cost 

4—Wide Range of 
Adaptability 

5 —Highest Resale Value 


Send for these Brick Books 
Thousands have found in them the home of 
their desire, made possible by Common Brick. 
“Your Next Home’’—62 homes in picture and 
plan (10c) O 
“The Home You CanAfford’’ —58 homes (10c) 0 
“Brick, How to Build and Estimate’’ (25c) O 
“Skintled Brickwork’? —(15¢) 0 
“Farm Homes of Brick’’—(5c) O 
“Brick Silos’? —(10c) 0 
“Multiple Dwellings of Brick’’—(10c) O 
“Hollow Walls of Brick’? —FREE 
Check above and send money or stamps for 
any or all of these helpful books. Write plain- 
ly your name and address on the margin. 


Where Brick Men are at Your Service 


Chicago . 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Menvyerss ss) aoe. «)-. 1735 Stout St. 
Detroit, Mich. 400U.S, Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. wes; 2.226, Pearl ‘Se: 
Los Angeles . . 342 Douglas Bldg. 
Newark, N.J. . . 1601 Firemen’s Bldg. 
New York City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’l Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. 112 West Plume Street 
Philadelphia 303 City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. . 906 Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City. . . . . 301 Atlas Blk. 
San Francisco . . 932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. . . . - 913 Arctic Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass.,301 Tarbell- Watters Bldg. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


2153 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 
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One of America’s Great Institutions 
The Miller Rubber Company 


Miller’ 


GEAREQ-TO-THE-ROAD ., 


MY 


Great for its high standards. Since 1892 


the name “Miller” has always stamped the 
first-rate article in rubber. Not the second 
best; never the substitute; but always the 
first-rate article. 


Without exaggerating its merits, without 
any forcing, the Miller Tire has taken front 
rank among standard tires. Inbuilt quality. 
A plus value back of the Miller name. Mas- 
tery of rubber. Miller pride. 


Pride in factories — machinery — resources 
—surplus—business standing. But most of 
all, pride in knowing how to handle rubber 
to make the finest tire in America. 


Great for its creative ability. Pioneer. 
Acknowledged leader in the manufacture of 
rubber sundries of universal use. So great is 
the demand for Miller products that over 
165 million articles bearing the Miller name 
were supplied to American homes last year— 
an average of seven to each family! 


Great for its technical ability. Miller 
knows rubber as few manufacturers can 
know it. The Miller secret of toughness 


with extreme elasticity is a priceless posses- 
sion. It comes from experience, from trial 
and error, through thirty-four years of suc- 
cessful manufacturing. 


Great for its accomplishments: 
—the Uniflex principle of construction, a 
revolutionary improvement that made the 
low-pressure tire at last practical. 


—the Heavy-duty Cord, that made high 
speed bus service possible. 


—the flat-shaped Balloon Tire that put an 
end to buckling, the chief destroyer of all 
low-pressure tires. 


Great for its pledge of uniformity. 
Miller technique introduced uniformity into 
tire building. Men who were driving in 1915 
will remember the Miller pledge of uniform 
tires. The ground gained by that courageous 
step forward gave Miller a secure place among 
America’s leading tire manufacturers. 


The consistent advance of these master-built 
tires in public regard has led inevitably to 
their adoption as standard equipment on 
America’s finest cars. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. Branch Offices at 


Albany Charlotte 
Atlanta Chicago 
Baltimore Cincinnati 
Birmingham Cleveland 
Boston Columbus 
Brooklyn Dallas 
Buffalo Detroit 


Cedar Rapids Erie 


Grand Rapids Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Houston Newark Portland 
Indianapolis New Orleans Rochester. 

. . ry San Francisco 
Jacksonville New York Se Tani 
Kansas City Oklahoma City “Syracuse 
Los Angeles Omaha Toledo 
Memphis Philadelphia Utica 
Milwaukee Phoenix Washington 


Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. Dealers 
wherever there are automobiles 


The great Miller factories occupy more than one and one-quarter million square feet 
of floor space—over 29 acres—all of which is devoted to the manufacture of the 


following uniform products: 


Geared-_to-the-Road Balloons and Regular Cords for passenger cars 


Geared-to-the-Road Truck and Bus 


Tire Accessories and Repair Materials 
Gray and Red Tubes for all 


Druggists’ Sundries 

Water Bottles, Syringes 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Rubber Heels, Sport Belts 
Bathing Caps, Bathing Belts 


Service Gloves 
Rubber Sponges 
Household Aprons 


Sizes and Types of Tires 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Infants’ Specialties 


Tires 


Surgeons’ Gloves 
Hospital Sheeting 


Swimming Tubes 


MrrLER KNOWS 


Toys, Dolls, Balls 
Specialties 
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You need have 


no regrets 


RECIOUS memories of happy 
times need not be overshadowed. 


Through all the years to come you 
will recall the passing of your loved 
ones, the great sorrow, your irrepa- 
rable loss—and how you cared for 
those pitiful forms that were all you 
had left. Any remembrance of neg- 
lect will cling to you to sadden your 
heart and fill your mind with regret. 


Why not be sure you provide posi- 
tive and permanent protection by 
using the Clark Grave Vault? 


Water cannot enter this vault—it is 
designed according to an immutable 
law of Nature, the air seal, as illus- 
trated by the “diving bell.’’ It is not 
porous, because it is made of metal. 
It is rust-resisting because Keystone 
Copper Steel is the material used. 
Never has a Clark Grave Vault 
failed to protect. 


Now even greater assurance of per- 
manence may be had in the Clark 
Grave Vault plated with pure cad- 
mium by the Udylite Process which 
affords a measure of protection against 
rust heretofore unknown. 


Conscientious Funeral Directors rec- 
ommend and supply the Clark Grave 
Vault together with our guarantee. 
It may be had with double Udylite 
plating in silver-tone finish; with 
single Udylite plating in copper enam- 
el finish; or without Udylite plating 
in white or grey enamel finish. 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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(Continued from Page 121) 
him if she had any kick. And this time she 
didn’t act none too pleased to have him 
around or sorry to see him go, although she 
did speak to him; whereas you could see 
that Miss Eveline would have been glad to 
had him stay for supper. She as good as 
said that she wished Mrs. Archer wasn’t 
there, shrugging up one of her slim shoul- 
ders when the old hen’s back was turned 
and giving him a little twist of a smile that 
was plain as words, and when he was a-going 
she said, ‘‘I hope we shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you soon again, Mr. Torrance.’’ 

“You bet your sweet life you will,” Bill 
told her. 

Mrs. Archer had just sniffed. That sniff 
was plain as words too. The words was 
“Good riddance of bad rubbish.” 

But that didn’t dampen Bill’s sperits 
none. The p’int was that he knew that 
there was people a-watching to see him 
come out of the superintendent’s house 
that had watched him go in, and he wasn’t 
a-coming out on his neck, like they had 
prob’ly expected. The p’int was that Tod 
Richards had seen how high-toned wealthy 
people made over him, and had prob’ly had 
his ear at the keyhole listening to him and 
Miss Eveline a-laughing and talking to- 
gether. It was too bad that Bob Pengelly 
was at his house about then, eating the 
supper his missus had cooked for him be- 
fore he went on the night shift; but Bob 
would get to hear about it, all right. The 
p’int was that in all his born days Bill 
couldn’t call to mind any afternoon he’d 
wasted that he’d had such a good time. 

As for Eveline—well, all I know is what 
I heard. I wouldn’t say that Tod would 
have eavesdropped nor nothing like that, 
but he happened to be somewheres around 
when Mr. Pettibone come out of the office 
and told her that that was what she might 
have expected, and that another time 
maybe she’d be a mite more careful about 
stopping in the street and a-rolling her eyes 
at young men in a way to take their minds 
offn their business. 

“Heavens! How you talk, papa!’’ says 
Miss Eveline. ‘And as far’s that goes, I 
don’t know when I’ve enjoyed myself so 
much. Your friend is delightful! Faskinat- 
ing! He thrills me to my bosom’s core! 
I’d never have forgive you if you had sent 
him away without seeing me. I must tell 
Tod to be civil to him the next time he 
calls. I positively can hardly wait until I 
see him again. Ah, me! Can it be that 
I have met my fate? I think at least that 
he is no trifler. How rarely one finds in our 
hollow society a real man and one who 
knows so much of the real true culture—of 
cucumbers!”’ 

“Allright, my love,’’ says Mr. Pettibone. 
“Go right ahead and break a country heart 
for pastime ere you go to town. But must 
you needs play such pranks as these?”’ 

“You were awful!’’ says Eveline. “I 
was afraid he might understand. Funny, 
the name ‘Torrance’ riming with ‘young 
Lawrence!’ And did you notice the ‘that 
about his neck’? A paper collar, wasn’t 
it? Well,” she says, “time is certainly heavy 


"on a poor girl’s hands in this picturesque 


region of yours. How much longer do you 
suppose we're going to have to stay here?” 

“Two weeksat least, and possibly longer,” 
says Mr. Pettibone. “I told you how it 
would be, but you would come. Can’t you 
teach the orphan boy to read or teach the 
orphan girl to sew?” 

“There don’t seem to be no orphans,”’ she 
says. ‘I’m afraid the foolish yeoman will 
have to take his chances. He needs a good 
lesson, I think.’’ 


It took longer than Mr. Pettibone figured 
to decide about them shafts and the mill. 
He had heaps of confidence in Archer’s 
judgment and estimates and surveys and 
assays, but he didn’t take nothing for 
granted, and he run himself ragged over the 
hills, checking up, getting new samples and 
sending them to assay offices in Lead and 
Deadwood that he’d picked out himself 
previous. Bob Pengelly told me that he 
never seen a greenhorn that knowed so 
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much about mining, and was so dog-gone 
anxious to know more, as Mr. Pettibone 
was. A mighty hard man to fool! Once 
Miss Pettibone got up early and went with 
him on one of his trips, but she never tried 
it again—and if she had wanted to, he 
wouldn’t have let her. So she was most of 
the time indoors; and, like she said, time 
sure did hang heavy on her hands, and 
would have hung heavier if it hadn’t been 
for Bill Torrance. 

Time was money to Bill, and little enough 
of it for all him and the old man and his 
wife that was working for him to get through 
with what they had to do. Up early and 
hustling, Bill was. All the chores out of the 
way by sunup. Still, every other. day en- 
during the week—which was his market 
days—he managed to make his little social 
call on Miss Pettibone. He’d made a 
dicker with Mother Pospychill at the board- 
ing house to let him have the use of a room 
to shave and change into his good clothes 
after he was sold out. It seemed ashame to 
waste all that good daylight, and sometimes 
he couldn’t bring himself to do it; but he 
was pretty regular, and it was almost worth 
the trouble and time and the garden truck 
he paid Mother Pospychill just to see how 
everybody in the camp opened their eyes 
and dropped their jaws when he went by, 
the first two or three times, on his way to 
Superintendent Archer’s. After that, even, 
the camp couldn’t hardly b’lieve it. Arch- 
er’s house, which was the finest, and, except- 
ing of the boarding house, the biggest in 
the camp, was set up on a knoll, with the 
porch looking right down on the street; 
and when the warm weather come with a 
rush, like it did, you could look up and see 
Bill and Miss Pettibone a-setting on the 
porch together. By jucks, the girl didn’t 
make no bones about it at all! And one 
day the second week Bob Pengelly looked 
up and like to fell in a faint in dead earnest 
to see Bill and Mr. Pettibone a-setting 
there together and smoking their cigars, 
and Bill with his feet up on the railing. 
And you couldn’t say that Bill was proud 
or swell-headed, because he waved his hand 
and hollered “‘Hello, Bob!” 

Bob let on that he didn’t hear him and 
went on his way, but it took him three 
schooners of beer hand running before he 
felt like himself again, and he couldn’t talk 
of nothing else for days; and while he 
joshed Bill when he met him, it was re- 
speckiul sort of joshing, like everybody 
else’s was. Bill took it all mighty good- 
natured and didn’t brag none, like you’d 
have thought. Didn’t say much of any- 
thing. 

“Seems like you folks make a heap of 
fuss about nothing,” he told ’em. Or, 
“Well, that porch is a good shady place to 
set, ain’t it?’’ And he’d twiddle his mus- 
tache and grin. 

There was several reasons why he didn’t 
do his sparking evenings, like the most of 
us do. One of ’em was Mrs. Archer. As 
much as Bill had been there, she never 
once asked him if he had a mouth on him, 
although he could smell the supper a-cooking 
and hear ’em laying the table in the next 
room. Dinner, they called it, and made a 
great to-do about it. Once when he al- 
lowed he’d stay on and see if he couldn’t 
shame old Vinegar Face into astin’ him to 
set up and take potluck, it was Miss Eveline 
who give him the hint to go. She said that 
she had to dress for dinner. Bill was a 
little miffed, seeing that she was dressed 
a’ready; but just then he called to mind 
the talk that Mrs. Archer always put ona 
low-neck dress without no sleeves, which 
was a shame and a disgrace, before she set 
down to eat at night, and that Archer took 
off his corduroy clothes and wore a spike- 
tail coat with an open-face vest. They said 
that even Mr. Pettibone done likewise. All 
poppycock, slinging so much dog, but it 
was all in the way you was raised. 

“You'll be here a-We’n’sd’y, won’t you?” 
says Miss Eveline. “I’ll be so sorry if you 
ain’t. I’ve got a new song I want to sing 
for you. You know,” she says, “I wish I 
could ask you to stay tonight, but I’m only 
a guest here. You'll come, won’t you?” 


, { 
| ay é} 


“Sure! I’ll be on hand a 
thumb,” says Bill, forgiving her, | 
After all, come to think it over, hij 
want to stay. There was the chor 
then Archer would be there, ag well: 
Pettibone, and he wouldn’t get mu / 
in the crowd. Archer was always 
glum. A hard nut too. If a man’ y 
didn’tsuit him exactly, hefired him qu 


scat, and not any aye, yes or no abo 

nod was about the best you eyer 20} 
him. All Bill ever got anyway, | 
wouldn’t have. been no pleasant ah 
although he would have give g pry 
see Eveline in one of them low nec|j 
told about. 

It was the morning after that Mr | 
bone showed sintoms of putting | 
down, and, at the start, Tod Richa 5 
a heap hopeful. 

“Eveline,” says her pa, a little i 
than Tod had ever heard him talk tle 
“Eveline, this thing has gone abi; 
enough and I want you to stop it, Is 
to seem harsh, but don’t you think « 
self, that it’s rather hard on the rest | 1 

She was a-setting at the piano, 5 
ming and humming a song sort of ; 
self, and she swung around on th; 
when he spoke. 

“Does it really sound so awful, ;) 
she ast him, sweet and mild. “Verh 
I'll stop it. But I always thought yo j 
my singing, dear.” 

“You know very well what I 18 
says he. ‘Don’t pretend that you ) 
If that conceited yoke] ——” 

“Don’t hurt my feelings and mi: 
cry,” she says. “TI always thoug)| 
loved me too well to make me un 
and that’s a cruel thing to say of M] 
rance—the man you yourself introd\ \ 
me. Who was it first made him tr! 
modest worth, I’d like to know?” 

“You've quoted that confoundec h 
enough too,” says Mr. Pettibone. 

“And who started that?” she says, | 
ing at him. Then she says, real | 
“Dearest papa, if you only knev | 
exquisite he is, and the extent of his } 
edge! Papa, I never even knew whi ¢ 
worms was before yesterday afternoc | 
I always supposed that brown leghor ii 
some sort of cows with extra-lonj | 
Nature was a sealed book to me befc | 
come into my life. Dear, dear Bill! I 
s’prised he’s a-going to be!” 

“Tt’s gone far enough, and I wai} 
to stop it, or I will,’ says her father. 

“Oh, don’t say that!” she says, b 
ing. “You don’t, you can’t mean it I 
world calls you hard and relentless, | 
know you too well. You wouldn’t ¢/ 
off with a dollar for wedding the man | 
choice, even if he was but a simple } 
the soil, would you? Remember tha i 
hearts is more than coronets, and yo | 
me once that I could have a duk | 
wanted one.”’ | 

“You have prevailed,” says Mr. | 
bone, heaving a deep sigh. “T’ll taki 
back to New York with us and ‘ 
a full partner in all my enterprises. | 
all, he’s a good business man, at bc) 
Bless you, my child! But, in the i! 
time, I just want to say this to yor 
dear love % 

Tod was so cussed mad that he co! 
stay to hear no more. He’d have bus | 
he had. As it was, he went out into tht} 
yard and caught up the ax and potl 
with the butt of it on a pitch-pine log 
he was plumb out of breath and a-dri ! 
with sweat. 

Another week went by, much abot! 
same, if not more so; and then, like! 
egg-size hailstones out of a bright blu 
come news that went around the cam! 
wildfire. Bill Torrance had give am 
high-toned heiress to the Pettibone) 
lions the mitten—just throwed her “i 


Christmas! Yes, sir; yes, ma’am; he’! 
her cold, jilted her, blooming well chu 
her, left her high and dry! Andinot 
that but he’d married another girl—0l) 
hadn’t married her yet, he was a-g0ll) 
tomorrow, because he had said so hi® 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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dozen people. He’d went to Cat- 
+ Sunday and come back last night 
rir] and her mother and her father, 
su don’t b’lieve it you can ask 
ospychill at the boarding house 
ey’re a-staying. They’d been to 
yany store a’ready this morning 
‘ht them both hats and a lot of 
ngs. 

Ganz, her name was. Her father 
im near Cataract, and Bertha and 
er run it themselves while the old 
ked in the sawmill for Kellerman 
‘wages. Bill says she can plow a 
straight as a man and swing a hoe 
s he can; but they don’t think 
a woman working in the fields in 
sountry, and she looks to be as 

a mule. Bill met her a couple of 
, and he’s been down to Cataract 
> times since then. 
> time the noon whistle blew, I 
rerybody in the camp knew about 
ing the folks at Archer’s house. It 
on to two o’clock when Tod Rich- 
it down to get him some eating 
and heard the talk, and he like to 
s neck getting back. When he 
ito the kitchen, the cook thought 
> crazy, until he told her what had 
di 
a-going upstairs to get my gun,” 
i, when he’d got through. “I’m 
to shoot that low-down, swagger- 
ble-faced, deceiving hound as full 
as your nutmeg grater.” 
90k was a big husky woman, and 
put a hand on Tod’s shoulder and 
down in a chair. 

’s what you're a-going to do,”’ she 
You’re a-going to stay right there 

off. What do you s’pose a young 

e Miss Pettibone cares who Bill 
> marries?’’ She begun to laugh, 
t right on a-laughing. 

don’t know, and I do,” says Tod. 
break her heart.’”’ He started up 
ut the cook grabbed him and sat 
nm again with a hard jolt. 
ik fiddlesticks!”” says she. “Any- 
there’s any shootin’ got to be did, 
father’s place to do it, not yours.” 
re is he?”’ asks Tod, and she tells 
he office with Mr. Archer, and he 
o be disturbed. ‘“‘And Mrs. Archer 
3s Pettibone went out at the front 
st afore you come in at the back. 
gone to the store to get some sew- 
_ but they’ll be back pretty soon, 
n you can prance in, pop-eyed, and 
all that you’re a-going to ’tend to 
ivate affairs for em. They’ll thank 
‘ow you set there until I tell you 
getup.” 
lone as she said, as he ’most always 
‘nally he told her that he was cooled 
land it was about time he mopped 
yorch, according to instructions, if it 
ng to be done, so she let him up and 
ais mop and a bucket of water and 
it; but as he passed the office door, 
ght he’d make sure about the porch, 
nocked and asked if it was to be 
1 or just swept. 
hought I told you,’’ says Archer. 
ed. Take plenty of water, and when 
mopped it once, keep on a-mopping 
[r. Pettibone or I tell you to stop— 
n’t forget to souse the chairs. If 
ce calls ——” 

ain’t apt to,” says Tod. ‘‘He’s 
1g married to some Dutch girl he’s 
t up from Cataract—or fixing to— 
e’s at the boarding house with her 
ind he’s with ’em, I reckon.” 
iat’s that?”’ snaps Archer, and Mr. 
me looked up from some papers he 
doring over: Tod told ’em the whole 


Il, well!” says Mr. Pettibone, smil- 
sad smile. ‘Well, well!’? And then 
ked up a blue print and fixed his 
0 look at it. 

yuess you needn’t be so particular 
the porch,” says Archer. ‘‘Just run 
)p over it oncet, and never mind the 
_ And shut the door.” 
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Tod felt some disappointed, but a mo- 
ment or two later he heard them both 
a-laughing. He says it was the first time 
that he’d ever heard Archer laugh. Pretty 
soon he went back to the kitchen after an- 
other bucket of water, and while he was 
there Mrs. Archer and Eveline come in. 
Him and the cook heard the office door 
open right away and the two men went into 
the living room, where the ladies had gone. 
The next thing they heard was Mr. Petti- 
bone. He wasn’t a-laughing; it was more 
like a rooster crowing. 

“‘Nor would I break for your sweet 
sake a heart that doats on truer charms,’”’ 
he squeals. ‘‘Whee-ee! Oh, my poor 
sides!’ 

‘“‘Give me that there book,” says Miss 
Eveline, ’s if she was good and mad. 

“At me you smiled, but unbeguiled I 
seen the snare, and I retired,’”’ says Mr. 
Pettibone, almost ’s if he was a-crying. 
“No snatching, my love.” 

“Give it to me, I say 
Eveline. 

“You needn’t think it was any news to 
us,” says Mrs. Archer, in her high, clear 
voice, ‘‘We saw the gentleman and the 
bride-to-be on the other side of the street. 
She was clinging to his stalwart arm, and, 
oh, if you could have seen her hat! And her 
ribbons! I will say that the fond lover had 
the grace to turn pretty red in the face 
when he saw us; but he honored us with an 
impressive salute, and you ought to have 
seen how very, very sweetly Eveline smiled 
and bowed to him!”’ 

“Lady Clara ——’ Mr. Pettibone be- 
gins, and then there was a scuffling sound 
and something like crock’ry had fallen and 
broke, and a lot of laughing. Tod just nat- 
urally let his cur’osity get the best of him, 
and picked up his pail of water and started 
down the hall, looking in at the door as he 
was passing just in time to see Miss Eveline 
haul off and throw a book at her father. 
Mr. Pettibone dodged and the book took 
Tod on the side of his head. When he 
picked it up, he seen that it was mushy 
po’try, but he says it felt like the Manual 
of Granitic Rocks on Archer’s desk when it 
hit him. 

Miss Eveline come a-running out to tell 
him how sorry she was, and hadn’t meant 
to hit him, and then all of a sudden she 
busted out a-laughing too, and then she 
went upstairs to take her hat off. Tod took 
time to mop up the water he’d spilled on 
the hall floor, but all he heard was Mr. 
Pettibone say that now he’d got a club that 
would keep the young lady in order until 
Reggie Van Dunk-Opdoom, poor feller, took 
the job off his hands, which was a thing he’d 
been needing all his life. That didn’t give 
Tod much light, and as the Pettibones left 
for New York a few days after that, he 
never did get his mind quite settled. 


>? 


says , Miss 


After a pause, Tip Yoakum said that he 
didn’t wonder at it, and how come this 
Torrance turned down this here sweet 
Eveline? Did they have a spat, or what? 
And was he so stuck on this Dutch girl that 
he couldn’t turn her down, or did her father 
load up the old shotgun and persuade him 
to keep his promise true—or what? 

“T mighty nigh forgot to tell you about 
that,” said the old bullwhacker. ‘It’s 
about what Bob Pengelly ast Bill the same 
day. Bob was all worked up when his wife 
told him the news—which wasn’t until he’d 
got his sleep out—and he didn’t wait to eat 
until he had hunted Bill up. Bill wasn’t 
hard to find. Bob finally run him down in 
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the boarding-house parlor, where he hap- 
pened to be alone, waiting for Bertha to 
come down and go with him again to the 
company store for something she’d forgot 
to get the first time. It must have been 
when he was a-coming back from the store 
that he met up with Mrs. Archer and Miss 
Pettibone. Hows’ever, Bill grinned, as 
happy as you please, when he seen Bob, 
and told him he was just in time to get a 
knockdown to the future Mrs. Torrance 
that he was a-going on to Deadwood to wed, 
and when Bob ast him how come, he told 
him. 

““<Tt’s thisaway,’ says Bill: ‘Miss Petti- 
bone and me is as good friends as we ever 
was; but me and Bertha had it all fixed up, 


date and all, long ago, and with me it’s | 
first come, first served. No reason why I | 
shouldn’t talk to no other girl than her, | 


though, is there? And Miss Pettibone is 


worth talking to, and looking at, you bet. | 


I was a considerable struck with her the 
first time I seen her, like I told you at the 
time, and I’ve had a heap of enjoyment in 
her s’ciety since. Pretty slick to set in a 
velvet chair in a tony house and gas with a 
girl like her, all fixed up the way she fixes 
herself! Gosh! Did you ever get clost 
enough to see what a fine white skin she’s 


got? 


And her little white hands, all | 


a-sparkling and flashing with them rings! | 
Just to set and look at her and have her | 


bend for’ard and get a whiff of that smell- 
um-good she puts on her hair! Say, I bet 


| Perfect Fitting Last and Cut 


she wore half a dozen diff’rent dresses, just | 


the times I’ve seen her, and not one of the 
six or more but looked like it was spang 
new! And not only the fixings. You never 
heard her play on the piano. Well, you 
ought—and hear her sing. But you'd 
never have the nerve to take Mrs. Pengelly 
and go up and call on her and get ac- 
quainted.’ 

“¢Vou'm right, m’lad,’ says Bob. ‘But 
look ’ere,’ he says. ‘Ifshe took a fancy to 
you—and she seems to ’ave, though Lord 
knows w’y—and you took so much pleasure 
a-looking at her, and ’er comp’ny, general, 


w’y didn’t you spunk up and ast her if she | 


wouldn’t marry you? You can’t tell. I 
don’t say that stranger things ’ave ’ap- 
pened, but still she might ’ave—and ’er 
father rich and all.’ 

“He needs to be, to pay for all her 
finery,’ says Bill. ‘If I had to pay for it, 
I wouldn’t take no pleasure in looking at 
her, I know dog-gone well. As it is, it 
didn’t cost me a cent, cash money. And I 
wouldn’t want her wasting time a-playing 
on the piano when she could be doing some- 
thing that was some use to her husband. 
No, I figured all that out. I reckon she 
prob’ly did take a fancy to me, but I ain’t 
to blame. I never c’mitted myself. Her 
father being rich didn’t make me rich, and 
I wouldn’t trust that slick-tongued old devil 
as far’s I could see him. He’s smooth peo- 
ple, but Iain’t no fool. . . . Here’s Bertha 
and her ma right now.’ 

“So he introduced Bob. Bertha wasn’t 
by no means unpleasant looking, for all 
her sunburn and freckles and her hands and 
feet looking like they was meant more for 
service than ornament. Her mother was as 
broad as she was long and didn’t speak good 
English, but she looked good-natured, and 
on the whole, Bob thought Bill had done a 
heap better’n he deserved.” 

“T’m that way of thinking,’ remarked 
the stock tender. ‘A derned sight better!” 

“Only trouble was, he didn’t,” said the 
old bullwhacker. ‘‘Right after they met 
the ladies on the street, and Bertha had had 
a little chat with Mother Pospychill, she 
gave Bill the mitten and went back to Cat- 
aract. On top of that, about six weeks 
later, on instructions from New York, the 
Chrysolite Mining and Milling Company 
fixed up a big truck patch of its own, irri- 
gated with a flume from the creek and run 
it in connection with the store, selling truck 
to the miners at cost.” 

“‘T b’lieve every word you’ve told us but 
the last two,” said Tip Yoakum. .. . 
‘Well, I wonder how Johnny Lafleiche is 
progressing with the little lady by this 
time.” 


’ 
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Cushion Heel 
Non-Heat Insole 
Heavy Molded Sole 
Thick Tread Surface 
Strong Double Foxing 
Positive Suction Cups 


Extra Heavy Scuffer Toe Cap 


HAT placement 

drive! From your 
opponent's eyes you can 
see it will come straight 
down the side line. Will you be there? 
Will you “get” it? That depends largely on 
your shoes, for they determine footwork. 


The Ralph Jones Professional—a won- 
derful Servus Sport Shoe—by its fit 
and comfort features makes for a better 
game. 


There is a non-heat insole. And who 
can play on blistered feet? There's a 
cushioned heel and an actual molded 
suction sole that stops you when you 
set your foot. An extra heavy scuffer 
toe and full double foxing reinforcement 
insure long wear though the shoe is light. 


Servus Sport Shoes fit as perfectly as 
the highest priced leather shoes. Made 
over a scientific last. Extra support to 
instep bones and muscles. A special 
narrow heel prevents rubbing and ab- 
sorbs shocks. Foot does not slide for- 
ward and jam toes into end of shoe. 


Fit, comfort, wear, neat 
appearance, and a bet- 
ter game—those are 
the features of Servus 
Sport Shoes. 


Go to your dealer now 
while his stocks are 
still complete. If he 
hasn't the shoe you 
need, we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Ideal for all the sports 
of summer, tennis, 
yachting, touring, hik- 
ing, camping, etc. 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


We have an interesting proposition for 
dealers, athletic coaches and camp 
directors. Write for full information. 


ERVU 


SPORT SHOES 
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Hylastic cord makes every Mason 
tire an economical purchase. For 
Hylastic gives every Mason user 
the twin advantages of longer 
wear and greater riding comfort. 


That’s what the greater sturdiness and superior stretching quality of Hylastic 
Cord give you in Mason Balloons. Hylastic Cord is made exclusively from 
a special, carefully selected, tough and sinewy cotton. It is spun exclu- 
sively in Mason’s own mills, under Mason’s directions and to Mason 
standards. It is this Hylastic Cord that makes every Mason Balloon so flex- 
ible that it gives maximum balloon comfort and yet so tough and sinewy 
that it lastingly endures constant flexing for many thousands of miles. 


MASON 


BALLOONS 


se there are dozens of ways of 
»game. One of the simplest is to 
e little open racking room con- 
ynly with the near-beer vats, and 
men ready at instant notice to 
he hoses and fill near-beer bar- 
erish haste when the inspector 
_ Meantime, of course, the high- 
ats are connected by secret pipe 
ye secret high-powered racking 
e subcellar. 
Jhicago, during the beer war, one 
g little near-beer plant devel- 
y neat method of getting its 4 per 
-out of the building. The brew- 
licensed dealcoholizer, blandly 
it an occasional and perfunctory 
‘of near beer—an obviously in- 
jutput for a legitimate concern of 
modest size. When inspectors 
\ they were received blandly and 
y, and given the run of the place 
ndrance or delay. The only queer 
that the brewery was always very 
radiators seemed out of order. 
g else was in perfect shape; no 
ight, except in the tanks, where 
ight to be, and no hoses or con- 
except from the dealcoholized 
the Government knew the plant 
and the plant knew the Govern- 
y. Carefully planned and sudden 
vere useless; the protective tip- 
1 was too water-tight. An atti- 
ntle raillery became the order of 
vhen agents appeared. ‘‘ Where 
boys been? We expected you at 
xday. Go right ahead up, and 
ra cigar on your way out.” 
u can’t kid even a prohibition 
far. One of them took it person- 
art and began to stay on the job 
day. Finally he hada bit of luck. 
wn voice called him on the tele- 
Have your car washed at the Hal- 
age on X Street.” 


10d Little Barrels Go Wrong 


ileyon Garage was a block away 
brewery, on the street directly in 
The agent drove in and asked for 
nd a polish. He was met with 
‘s and hands in overcoat pockets. 
ander was up. He flashed his tin, 
osay, showed his shield; drew his 
th is to say, pulled his gun, and 
or the rear of the garage. He found 
nobile washstands, equipped with 
overhead hose arms. Under one 
ser truck busily loading, and under 
‘stood a dilapidated touring car. 
. on the hose looked up, convul- 
itched his hose from a barrel to the 
ar, where the lovely amber 4 per 
ied and foamed over the muddy 


nded that. But the brewery end 
ting. The radiators were cold be- 
*y were full of cold beer instead of 
n. A concealed pipe line led from 
itors to the beer kettle, thence to 
r room, thence to the filtering ma- 
nd pumps in a secret subcellar, 
ut and under the back yards of a 
k and through the rear wall of the 
0 the washing stands. The agent 
few happy hours checking up on 
ue circuit. Then he dropped down 
fice and accepted a cigar. 
has been described so far is only 
of getting high-powered beer on 
set. It is the direct method—the 
of beer as it used to be made, only 
irriedly—followed by secret ship- 
1 distribution, with its inevitable 
miment of protection and corrup- 
at there are other methods, indirect 
‘erein chemistry and chicanery are 
ly teamed up to defeat the law. 
Many a virtuous young barrel ‘of 
ir that leaves the brewery innocent 
hing over .5 per cent, only to 
wisdom and wickedness in its 
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travels—to find guilty knowledge and 4 per 
cent thrust upon it in its alcoholic adoles- 
cence. 

And the way of that is this: Several pro- 
cesses have been developed in recent years 
whereby the fermentation of beer may be 
halted just short of the unlawful point. 
These processes are known as arrested fer- 
mentation and check fermentation. To get 
an idea of how they work we must first un- 
derstand some of the general principles of 
brewing. 

Beer and ale are made from grain, usu- 
ally rice or barley. The grain is sprouted 
and becomes malt, with a lot of sugar in it. 
Water is added to the malt, and hops to 
give the bitter beery taste. This mixture is 
then cooked, or brewed; then it is cooled 
and filtered, yeast is added, and it is’ al- 
lowed to ferment. At this point it is called 
wort. When it has reached its highest al- 
coholic expression, say in seventy-two to 
ninety hours, it becomes beer and is put 
away in a cellar—a lager—and permitted to 


‘age for a period of weeks or months. That 


is the way beer used to be made. Today it 
is sold green—as quickly as it can be rushed 
out of the brewery. 


Nero Needling 


Now, in the days when prohibition first 
settled over the land the only known 
method of making near beer was to boil the 
alcohol out of real beer. Hence the term 
“‘dealcoholizers,” and the laws and regu- 
lations under which they still operate. 

Presently, along came the critics who said 
that boiled beer was worse than no beer at 
all. So the laboratory people got busy and 
produced answer Number One—which was 
not to boil the alcohol out of finished beer, 
but to pasteurize growing beer at the legal 
.5 per cent stage of its career. Boiling at 
212 degrees Fahrenheit cooked the solids 
and spoiled the flavor, they said, whereas a 
gentle Pasteur simmering at 144 to 149 de- 
grees Fahrenheit was quite enough to kill 
the yeast organisms and prevent further fer- 
mentation. This was the first and the com- 
monest method of arresting fermentation. 

But even that wasn’t enough. The beer 
lovers, and the bootleggers, said stewed 
beer was only less bad than boiled beer. 
Then up spake a man of science, Doctor 
X, with his patent yeast culture designed 
to arrest fermentation permanently with- 
out either boiling or pasteurizing. The thing 
was all the rage for a while, especially among 
honest brewers. But after a time it was 
found that subsequent exposure to heat 
started things up again despite the culture. 
And when two irate brewers got caught 
with 3 to 4 per cent on the market and suf- 
fered forfeiture the system rather flattened 
out. 

The culture system gave birth to a new 
idea—check fermentation, the neatest trick 
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of all. There had never been any trouble 
with the X culture, provided the beer was 
kept reasonably chilled. So the big beer 
brains went to work again, experimenting 
with different brews at different tempera- 
tures and under varying climatic condi- 
tions. At last they got it. They succeeded 
in checking fermentation at the legal point, 
but without permanently killing the yeast 
bacillus. They did it by brewing in a certain 
way and then bringing the beer close, but 
not actually down to the freezing point. 
Fermentation was kept in cool-storage sus- 
pension, so to speak—ready to start up 
again with the addition of a little sugar 
and prolonged exposure to warmth. 

So it has come about that nowadays 
many and many a carload of near beer 
leaves the breweries in chilly innocence, 
traveling coldly and unresponsively to its 
destination in a saloon or speak-easy. If, 
then, near the friendly warmth of some big 
cellar stove, it thaws and becomes expan- 
sive and 4-per-centy, who shall cavil? 

The third method of getting high- 
powered beer on sale is by ‘“‘needling,”’ as it 
is called in the East. ‘Shooting’ in the 
Middle West and “spiking” in the Far 
West are synonymous terms. Needling, of 
course, is nothing more than fortifying near 
beer by the addition of alcohol. It may be 
and is done in a dozen different ways, and 
with any given amount of alcohol you may 
choose. 

There is a popular myth to the effect that 
needling is accomplished by thrusting a 
hypodermic needle through the cork of a 
bottle, despite the facts that beer bottles 
don’t have corks, and that the simple and 
obvious way to tone up a bottle is to remove 
the cap, add alcohol and recap. But the 
legend persists; even prohibition agents 
occasionally come in with picturesque tales 
of horse-syringe hypodermics pushed 
through the solid oak of beer barrels, and 
force pumps used to impregnate the sealed 
kegs under pressure. Hand pumps are un- 
doubtedly used, not to obtain pressure, but 
merely because a hose is the easiest way to 
get alcohol through a bunghole without 
spilling any. 

As a matter of fact, the term “‘needling”’ 
is authentic enough. But it derives from 
the use of the old soda fountain or barroom 
needle jet which shoots a sharp stream of 
carbonated water into your soda or highball 
to give it a head. Very early in prohibition, 
bartenders learned that bottled near beer 
was a highly popular beverage—especially 
if they had the old ball-topped needle jet 
at work under the bar, with the tank well 
filled with carbonated alcohol.. Two squirts 
for two bits was the usual tariff to the right- 
looking customer. 


The Art of Home Needlework 


But nowadays this last-minute needling 
is on the wane. This because there is a lot 
of natural 4 per cent to be had, and the beer 
needler seeks to conceal the synthetic origin 
of his product. Moreover, there has come 
into being a new industry in some of the 
larger cities—an industry which the under- 
world refers to as “‘home needlework.” The 
home needleworker in beer corresponds to 
the bathtub bottler of wine and liquors. He 
buys his “Nero” at the corner grocery, 
takes it back to the flat, removes the cap, 
adds a tablespoonful of alcohol and sells it 
for 4-per cent beer—which it is. -With a gal- 
lon of alcohol, and his near beer—costing ten 
or twelve cents a bottle—he can make some 
twenty dozens of husky 4 per cent beer. 

Perhaps 35 per cent of the unlawful beer 
sold today is needled. That is the loosest 
sort of estimate, because no one really 
knows. How the other 65 per cent is di- 
vided up between check-fermentation stuff 
and genuine bootleg beer brewed to its full 
alcohol strength is even greater guesswork. 

It matters very little either way. Taking 
all the bootleg beer of every description, the 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Buy Better 
Tools! 


HERE’S a “feel”—a_ bal- 
ance—a difference —about 
ATKINS ‘“‘Four Hundred” 
Hand Saw that will make it 
YOUR favorite saw—always. 


“Silver Steel” makes it hold its 
edge longer. “Taper Grinding” 
makes it cut surer, faster and 
easier. It’sthe very best saw even 
ATKINS can make. Really 
saves you money—outlasts two 
or three “cheap” saws. Ask your 
dealer about it or send for our 
folder, “Saws in the Home”. 
E-C. ATKINS & CO. 
Leading Manufacturers of Highest 
Grade Saws for Every Use; Saw 


Tools, Saw Specialties, Plastering 
Trowels, and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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The making of a motor car body requires more than machinery and skilled Drawn from a photograph taken in the Hayes-Hunt Plant, Elizabeth, N. J. 

hands. Unless correctly tempered the finest steel, when stamped, loses its strength. 
Correct tempering is one of the most important steps before the sheet metal y 
is put through the gigantic battery of stamping presses illustrated above, 


STRADIVARIUS and a cigar-box fiddle are both m 
of wood, but one produces music and the other n\ 
There is just as much difference in motor car bodies 
difference that depends on the skill of the craftsmen | 


the quality and condition of the materials they have to 
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Beauty, Service (Qineston) and Comfort, i] 
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can say is that a little of it is 
|, most of it is green and bilious, 
fit is harmlessly needled. None 
rently, except in extremely iso- 
, is actually poisonous, as is so 
ur denatured-alcohol liquor. 

| that the product of the outlaw 
; relatively innocuous, that the 
fi distribution is nothing like so 
) pervasively sinister in its social 
pootleg liquor, yet the defiant 
:a continuing challenge to gov- 
y law as opposed to the rule of ap- 


yastowine. There isa good deal 
ld, and a good deal more made 
amed, and a truly astonishing 
wine grapes grown in this coun- 
wine distribution itself is a rela- 
nor factor. Bootleg-liquor rings 
w-beer trusts involve huge crim- 
izations to defeat the law. Not 
ine. Bonded wineries, it is true, 
‘cheating on the side, and the di- 
f sacramental wines have been an 
‘dal. But, taken by and large, 
sentially a fireside crime, an indi- 
j venial sin of the householder and 
restaurateur. It is largely asin of 
, with the foreign-born element 
ating in the manufacture and con- 


year 1925, there were 739 bonded 
ind 61 bonded storerooms in the 
ates. This represents a falling off 
100 wineries from the previous 
; there was no corresponding de- 
rape shipments. On the contrary, 
ipments from the two leading 
alifornia and New York, have 
teady and uninterrupted rise from 
ytal of 17,000 carloads in 1917 toa 
al of 77,000 carloads in 1925. 


Brew in Foreign Quarters 


meantime, withdrawals for medic- 
sacramental wines have remained 
y constant during the past five 
, therefore, the commercial winer- 
decreased, while the consumption 
has actually increased more than 
3, it is a not unreasonable infer- 
most of that increase goes straight 
mewine maker. In fact, one of the 
weyards recently volunteered the 
t that two-thirds of its product 
tly to the individual consumer. 
are still disposed to question this 
nm, take a walk through the foreign 
vf any great city, say through the 
e tenement districts of New York. 
see grapes everywhere—on push- 
groceries, in fruit and produce 
n carts and wagons and trucks. 
e grapes in bunches or in baskets, 
grapes in crates, by the truckload 
he carload! 
ere we may note a curious and sig- 
development. In the first warm 
prohibition, many personal liber- 
iddled around dutifully with baby 
| home-brew outfits. But with the 
ig of criminal organizations by the 
r rings and wildcat brewers, these 
zt amateur practices fell into disuse. 
ith wine making, which has shown 
the opposite tendency. Though 
‘ing has been centralized and pro- 
ized, wine making has been defi- 
mateurized; brought home to the 
9 the tune of hundreds of thousands 
Mf grapes each year. If this be trea- 
the damps make the most of it. 
was, two decades ago, when Amer- 
de wine was eyed askance by the 
3 élite. California claret used to 
way into the punches of frugal- 
hostesses, and New York cham- 
well wrapped in napkins, enjoyed a 
tious vogue among young gentle- 
dergraduates with chorus-girl tastes 
r-garden pocketbooks. 
hat was long ago. Then came pro- 
—to do for the American wine in- 
what no protective duty could have 
— Aldrich himself had built a 
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tariff wall high enough to reach from here 
to Mars. California was made, and made 
again; vineyards blossomed overnight; 
production increased by leaps and bounds 
and carloads and trainloads. So insistent 
was the home demand that a few years back 
wine grapes in the Eastern markets sold up 
to $2.50 and $3.50 a crate. And then came 
overproduction and dumping. Not so very 
long ago, some grades of wine grapes could 
be had in New York as low as forty cents 
a crate, and a twenty-five-pound crate of 
grapes will make two-thirds of its weight, or 
about two gallons of wine. 

Along with the fourfold increase in quan- 
tity came a diversification of the product. 
You can get an astonishing variety of wine 
grapes in this country today, and excellent 
grapesatthat. Tonameafew among thered- 
wine grapes: The Alicante Bouschet, and 
the Mataro grape, which produces a wine of 
the Burgundy type; the Petit Syrah—baby 
grape—and the famous Zinfandel, which 
hails originally.from Hungary and which 
yields an acceptably dry table wine of the 
claret type. From these comes the vin 
ordinaire of the hole-in-the-wall table- 
d’héte—the so-called Red Ink of near bo- 
hemians—though more aptly known to the 
underworld of alcohol as “‘ Dago red.” 

For white wines we grow Rieslings and 
Burgers, which give a Rhine wine of the 
hock type, and the celebrated Mission 
grape which the padres brought from Spain 
to California by way of Mexico, and which, 
fermented with the skins on, produces port, 
and without the skins, sherry. 

Then there is the white muscat. The 
first crop is used for raisins, while the sec- 
ond crop produces a highly popular and 
very sweet white muscatel. 

And last there is the Catawba, which fer- 
mented without skins produces champagne; 
and here we really must go into a little de- 
tail, if only to see why true champagne is so 
expensive and how it is imitated. 

In making champagne we start with any 
dry white wine made from skinless grapes. 
The wine is bottled, with enough sugar 
added to get up six atmospheres of pres- 
sure—whatever, exactly, that may be— 
which produces the carbon dioxide that 
distinguishes a sparkling from a still wine. 
But that is only the beginning. It is now 
set away for from twelve to eighteen months. 
Then the bottles are placed, cork down, on 
the cleaning tables, where they remain for 
another two or three months until all the 
sediment has settled down on the corks in 
the form of a dusty mud. This process is 
aided by the daily remuage, which is a 
twisting motion given to each bottle at the 
hands of the workmen. Then the bottle 
necks are frozen and the corks are twisted 
out by hand, bringing the sediment along. 
This last operation is known to the French 
as dégorgement. 

The workers wear heavy gloves and 
masks, and the loss by explosion and break- 
age runs from 10 to 15 per cent. After this 
the bottles are filled up again and the cham- 
pagne is ready for aging. 


Easier to Make Than to Fake 


Right here we must puncture another 
popular myth: The prevalent belief that a 
lot of fake champagne is made from car- 
bonated cider. Carbonated hard cider is 
just that and nothing more. It is made 
from apples and it tastes of apples, and it 
can’t be made to taste like grape wine. 

There is a lot of beautifully labeled imi- 
tation champagne on the market, but it is 
not made from apples. It is made from 
practically any still white wine which is 
charged with carbon-dioxide gas at a fairly 
low temperature. It is carbonated just as 
any soda water is. That is all there is to it. 
Then it is neatly and tightly corked up, and 
sold on the bootleg market at fifteen dollars 
a throw. 

Champagne, and its rosy sister, sparkling 
Burgundy, are really the only wines which 
it is profitable or necessary or possible to 
imitate. With practically all other wines 
the easiest way to fake them is to make 
them. ) 
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‘Thats  —— 
what Oil Dilution 


does to your motor 


It causes excessive cylinder wear 
—faulty engine performance 


RESENT day gasoline does not vaporize completely—only a 
J part of it explodes. The unburned gasoline passes down be- 
tween pistons and cylinder walls—breaks down the protecting 
oil film between them—dilutes the oil in the crank case. 


Soon the oil film between pistons and cylinder walls becomes 
too weak to sustain pressure. It is then that metal rubs metal 
—excessive engine wear occurs—overhaul jobs become necessary. 


Changing oil every 300 to 500 miles helps to retard excessive 
engine wear—but dilution builds up between the most frequent 
oil changes. Sooner or later even the motorist who changes oil 
regularly has to pay the high cost of a complete overhaul job, 
or accept a big depreciation when he trades in his car. 


Dilution Can Be Stopped 


In cars equipped with the Skinner Oil Rectifying System dilution 
is stopped at its source. 


Operating on an exclusive principle the Skinner System intercepts 
the unburned gasoline on its downward journey to the crank 
case before it can break down the oil film between pistons and cylinder 
walls—draws it off, together with water vapor, acid fumes and 
excess oil. 


This mixture goes to the Skinner Rectifier where exhaust heat 
separates the volatile gases from the oil. The gasoline returns 
to the combustion chambers—the rectified oil to the crank case. 


Thus the Skinner System keeps raw gasoline out of the crank case; 
maintains perfect motor lubrication; prevents excessive engine 
wear; more than doubles engine life—all without the necessity of 
changing oil under 5,000 miles. 


Truly modern cars are equipped with the Skinner System— 
nearly 60,000 of them are today in use. Send the coupon to- 
day for booklet and complete information. 


SKINNER zecurunc DYSTEM 


PPPPPTTTTTrrrrrereerercer eee ct 


SKINNER AUTOMOTIVE DEVICE CoO., INC. 
1635 Lafayette Boulevard, W., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


GENTLEMEN: — Please send me your booklet telling what the Skinner Oil 
Rectifying System does and how it operates. 


Name Make of Car 
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THE SATURDAY 


Bartlett Sims gives a public . 
demonstration proving that 
watering with Electric Garden 
Hose is not an old clothes job 


No neep of hip-boots and overalls 
when you use Electric Garden 
Hose. It puts the water where 
you want it—season after season. 
It grows none of the leaks that so 
often make hose-using a wet, dis- 
agreeable job. 

Electric Hose stays leak-proof 
because it cannot kink. Kinks ruin 
hose. Break it down. Crack it. 
Soon make it leaky and useless. 

But Electric Garden Hose is 
made to baffle kinks. Seamless 
layers of live rubber are built up 
on jackets of sinewy, braided seine 
cord. Then a super-tough, ribbed- 
rubber tread. All vulcanized in- 
separably together to give the 
sturdy, supple body that keeps 
Electric Hose sound and tight 
through season after season. 

Every foot of Electric Hose is 
inspected repeatedly. It is backed 


by the guarantee of the world’s 
largest makers of braided hose— 
specialists who have been produc- 
ing fine hose, and nothing but hose, 
for more than twenty-five years. 

Go to your hardware dealer, 
plumber, seedsman or rubber goods 
store today and get Electric Garden 
Hose. The genuine has the name 
moulded in on every length. If 
your dealer does not carry it, write 
us and we’ll arrange to have you 
supplied. 

~~ “ SN 
Blackfin Garden Hose 

Blackfin is a lighter, lower-priced hose 
that’s made the same way as Electric. 
It, too, is non-kink and is a mighty 
serviceable hose. For maximum ser- 
vice and longest life we recommend 
Electric Garden Hose. But if you 
want a lighter weight, popular-priced 
hose, get Blackfin. You can’t beat it 
for the money. The 53-inch size costs 16 
cents per foot at all good hose dealers’. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO., Wilmington, Delaware 


Hose specialists — makers of water, garden, pneumatic, rock drill, 
Gir, steam and spray hose, and industrial hose for every purpose. 
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But if the crooked wine dealers do little 
cheating in their product, they do a lot of 
cheating in other ways. A favorite method 
of diverting wine in transit is to remove half 
the wine from the barrels, bootleg it, fill up 
the barrels with water and let them proceed 
demurely to storage. Another neat little 
stunt is to have a large glass tube filled with 
wine extending from the bunghole of the 
barrel clear through to the other side; the 
rest of the barrel contains water. The Goy- 
ernment gauger thrusts his measuring in- 
strument into the tube, and credits the 
winery with a legitimate shipment of so 
many barrels of wine; which, of course, has 
already been diverted to the bootleg mar- 
ket. 

The cold-storage check-fermentation 
process has also been used on wines. In 
this case unfermented grape juice is shipped 
out and kept reasonably cold. Then, later 


on, the same old unholy alliance of » 
sugar sets up fermentation again. 
Such are some of the tricks of 
trade. But they are mild and gen, 
compared to the organized devilt 
rumrings. Itisinthe transportatic 
unlawful product that the rum ry 
beer trusts come into their Sharpes 
with the law. The dangers of thi 
they minimize by wholesale corruyy 
bribery. There is no wine trans) 
problem as such; for what is trans 
grapes, and there is nothing yp] 
that. You can’t indict 1,000,9) 
dwellers for pressing a few bwh 
grapes in the bottom of the bathti, 
at worst, the wine demand is not ay 
thousand to the whisky craving, | 


Editor’s Note—This is the third Of a 341 
ticles by Major Green. The next will ap |; 
early issue. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORI 


(Continued from Page 36) 


The gold-headed cane that the Rotarians gave 
me in their benignity 

Will be interpreted as symbolizing my im- 
perial dignity. 

Their military remarks on golf clubs, boxing 
gloves, foils and a set of brass knuckles 

Should be good for a lot of chuckles. 

My watch chains, lapel buttons, cuff links, 
studs, scarf pins, campaign badges and 
rings 

Will be accepted as part of the regular outfit of 
kings, 

Though the gold-mounted tiger claws and elk 
teeth will call forth true observations 

On the atavistic savagery of the ancient civili- 
zations. 

The inscriptions on the jewels of Greek-letter 
societies 

Will engender philological conjectures of all 
varieties. 

My tennis cups, rococo and Colonial, 

Are sure to be associated with some religious 
ceremonial, 

And the three-handled ones are certain to 
evoke an abstruse asininity 

On their evident connection with the Trimurti, 
or Hindu Trinity. 

As for the jams in the jars—those will puzzle 
them; 

They'll marvel how anybody ever could guzzle 
them. 


So please execute my last instructions with 
punetilious sincerity. 

And we'll have another lovely little joke on 
Posterity. —Arthur Guiterman. 


The Sesqui-Centennial 


O ALL you good Americans this brings 
an invitation 
To come to Philadelphia to a birthday 
celebration. 
From June until December 
Is the date you should remember, 
For then it is the Sesqui will be open to the 
nation. 


"Twere futile to endeavor to depict the great 
event, 
Or detail all the dollars and the time that have 
been spent 
To get the countries of the earth 
To celebrate this nation’s birth 
By joining our exhibit of what liberty has 
meant, 


In architectural palaces of monumental size, 
The history of progress will unfold before your 
eyes. 
Science and industry and art 
And trade and commerce will take part 
With every up-to-date machine that runs on 
wheels or flies. 


Before the Court of Honor will stand 
Independence Light, 
To show electric progress since Ben Franklin 
flew his kite. 
While dramas, screen and oral, 
And extensive programs choral, 
Will fill the mighty audience with, marvel 
and delight. 


Old High Street come to life again y| 
exhibition, 
Where collectors of Colonial will fin | 
ammunition. 
While in the stadium there'll be | 
Athletic feats of rivalry 
And on the river and lagoon aquatic 
competition. 


And as one feature of our vast acco, 
plishments material 
World-famous aces will present new: Y 
aerial. 
While revolutionary days 
Will live again before your gaze; 
The first installment of our great Ai 
made serial. 


| 


So all you good Americans, when 17 
your vacation, 
Remember Philadelphia and the Ses i 
celebration, 
And whether you are near or far, 
Hop on the train or crank the car | 
And come to help commemorate the 
day of our nation. 
—Adelaide W. if 


Back to Philistia 


S HIGHBROWS continue abu i 
Babbitts 
And sneering at all that they do, | 
Their Puritan Morals and Stan \ 
Habits, 
Their Sordid and Smug Point 0’ 
I find that my temper grows rather «- 
trary 
At Intelligentzian jokes, | 
I find myself leaning toward plain, 01 1 
Provincial, phlegmatical, 
Seldom erratical, 
Smug, unecstatical 
Folks! 


It’s getting so everyone tries to be clet 
For fear he’ll be thought to be dum 
It’s too great a strain, too intense anen 2 
And therefore I wiggle my thumb 
At all the Sophisticates, Wise Gu 
others 
Whose scorn has kept most of us cc 
I hereby rebel, I’ll be one of the broth 
Who make up the pacified, | 
Dull, middle-classified, i 
Standardized, massified 
Crowd! fb 


So here’s to placidity, self-satisfaction 
And unashamed comfort and ease, — 
This scorn of the Babbitts has led t 
tion, | 
I'll be just as smug as I please. 
If Chambers of Commerce and such 
amuse him ‘ | 
That doesn’t prove Babbitt a dub, 
For he’s a good fellow. Though eyw 
him 
I'm one of his coterie, e 
Frankly his votary, 
Boosting the Rotary i" 
Club! —Berton Bra , 


q 


i 
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ffic lines for the handling of way 
freight only. A large part of 
he Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 


n-carload freight carried over 
aces rarely has been profitable to 
js. The tonnage per train mile 
peddler, freight trains is very 
move slowly and their handling 
ts is unavoidably complex and 
Moreover, it has never been 
establish tariffs for such traffic 
leave a profit. 
t years the way-freight traffic, 
y in highly developed industrial 
atial sections liberally provided 
ved highways, like the Philadel- 
Pittsburgh districts, has been 
; into by motortrucks, operated 
ses by the industries to handle 
materials and supplies, and in 
for hire. This development re- 
s earnings still further, but left 
ractically untouched. It was the 
chereby created which led the 
nia to turn to the use of trucks as 
mtary form of service for the han- 
y or less-than-carload freight. 


usses for Short Hauls 


geen the company’s experience 
‘ial benefits have been achieved. 
2m has been relieving important 
he slowest-moving traffic, thus 
the movement of through freight 
ager traffic. A reduction of ap- 
ly 50 per cent in loss and damage 
_the traffic involved, has been 
owing to the more careful and 
lieated handling possible with 
nother benefit has been elimina- 
e crossovers necessary to reach 
n both sides of the track; and, 
pedited service is bringing in in- 
isiness. 

tion, at certain important termi- 
uding Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
etroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
ouis and the New York Harbor 


PHOTO. BY KANSAS CITY STAR 


The Curtiss Carrier Pigeon, Said to be the World’ 
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AVIATION COMES TAIL SPIN 


(Continued from Page 5) 


district, the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
some cases individually and in others by 
codperation with other lines, has estab- 
lished interstation and interline transfer of 
less-than-carload freight under trucking 
contracts. In some instances demountable- 
body trucks are used and in others trailers 
are pulled by trucks. This is resulting in 
cheaper and much faster interchange of 
freight in the terminal districts, with elimi- 
nation and reduction of interline and inter- 
station switching, and a correspondingly 
greater efficiency and economy in the ter- 
minal operations. 

Secure in the conviction that steam rails 
must continue to be the inevitable highway 
for the bulk of all land traffic, the Pennsyl- 
vania, in common with a number of the 
other large systems, takes the enlightened 
attitude that wherever another medium of 
transportation can render a specialized form 
of traffic more cheaply or to greater advan- 
tage, the railroad in such instances should, 
in its own larger interests, be content to 
waive that traffic and concentrate on the 
steadily growing and profitable bulk that 
must and will move by rail. It does not, 
except as a matter of necessity, wish to op- 
erate these auxiliary services itself, because 
they are technically foreign to railroading, 
and because, as a general proposition, pri- 
vate individuals or unrelated corporations 
ean do it more successfully. This policy, 
built up upon what has been learned by 
actual contacts with bus and trucking en- 
terprises, is now dominating the Pennsyl- 
vania’s attitude toward air transport. 

The new contract air-mail routes are be- 
ing operated by individuals in some in- 
stances, by strongly financed corporations 
in others, but with one exception the con- 
tractors have pioneered in the business of 
flying in the healthy expectation of making 
money out of it. The exception is Henry 
Ford. Mr. Ford’s interest in aviation, 
which led him ‘to buy the aircraft manufac- 
turing industry of William B. Stout, of 
Detroit, and to bid in the two Detroit serv- 
ices, is partly experimental and partly a de- 
sire to leave something more than a great 


fortune and an unparalleled success in the 
motor-car industry as a legacy to his son 
Edsel. He may contribute enormously to 
the development of commercial flying, but 
that help will be a private subsidy. 

Pacific Air Transport, Inc., which is op- 
erating the long drag from Seattle via Port- 
land, Medford, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Fresno and Bakersfield to Los Angeles and 
return, is financed by capital made in 
motor-bus transportation on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Charles Dickinson, contractor of the 
Chicago-Twin Cities route, is a wealthy 
Chicagoan who is employing his own cap- 
ital. 

The Chicago-St. Louis and the Elko- 
Pasco branches are largely individual en- 
terprises. Reed M. Chambers, one of the 
sixty-three aces of the Army Air Service 
during the war, is the leading spirit in the 
Florida Airways Corporation. 


The Men Behind the Planes 


The remaining contracts are being carried | 


out by heavily capitalized corporations 


with a wide distribution of stock among | 


very wealthy men. 


president of the Merchants National Bank, 
of Boston. 
of Connecticut, and Stanley H. Bullard, 
president of the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce, both manufacturers; Howard 
Coonley, president of the Walworth Manu- 
facturing Company, and a former'president 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; and 
Lorillard Spencer and C. V. Whitney, of 
New York, are among the stockholders. 

The Colonial is flying Curtiss Larks, 
powered with 200 horse-power Wright 
Whirlwind engines. 

Among the names in Western Air Ex- 
press are Harry Chandler, owner of the Los 
Angeles Times; J. Dabney Day, Malcolm 
Crowe, R. I. Rogers and William Rhodes 
Hervey, four Los Angeles bank presidents; 
B. L. Graves, Pacific Coast representative 

(Continued on Page 141) 


s First Cargo Plane to be Produced to Commercial Order 
for the Work of Earning a Profit in Regular Operation Without Subsidy 


W. Irving Bullard, | 
president of Colonial Air Transport, is vice | 


Governor John H. Trumbull, | 
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Bill didn’t win the flag rush, not per- 
sonally, but he did accumulate a black 
eye, a broken finger, some lurid scratches 
and assorted bruises in sundry locations, 
also a little more glory than is good 
for any freshman. He limped out of 
the mélée at the pole when the battle 
was over, with his long-suffering 
Dutchess collegiates still protecting his 
boyish modesty, and ’most everything 
else hanging in shreds. 


Naturally, Bill’s been keen about 
Dutchess Trousers ever since (note his 
immaculate flannels) even if the trou- 
sers didn’t give him a chance to collect 
a much needed dollar on the Dutchess 
Warranty. (*) 


| yeenally. 10 Cents a Button: 


$1 a Rip” was just a slogan—a 
homely, but sincere expression to 
the public of honest manufactur- 
ing intent. Today the slogan is 
a monument to a promise kept 
unswervingly for more than forty- 
six years—it is one of the tangible 
differences between Dutchess 
Trousers and other trousers. 


TROUSER? 

10¢a Button;$1.99 aRip | 
WARRANTY | 

YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR. TWO MONTHS 
IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU 10* 
IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1.99 / 

| OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 


DUTCHESS 


Trousers & Knickers 


POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 


(*)This is one of a series of character sketches, by famous 
artists, making up the Dutchess Anthology of Trousers 


| Wearers. The series, in leaflet form, may be had upon 


request. Other sketches include: 


“Mr, Tracy” of Tracy, Tracy & Tracy in KNICKERS. 
‘“Tiveless Business Man of 25” in FLANNELS. 

“The Head of the Works’”’ in BREECHES. 

“Young Whipple” in DRESS TROUSERS. 

“He'll be Voting Next Year’? in COLLEGIATES. 
‘Hair Splitter Evans” in WORK TROUSERS. 
“That Darn Bennett Kid’”’ in BOYS’ KNICKERS. 
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Put life into 
the starting motor—- 
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yotor car satisfactie 


The Willard Battery in your car—depend on it to do 


all of the important jobs a battery is ever called upon to 


do in a motor car. And to do each job well. 


Depend on us for convenient, thorough inspection — 


ht the road ahead; 
irn those behind 


Seeeest FF Feces es et easesesaeteneenen st 


the normal care your more reliable Willard Battery 


sae 
aae 
eas 


: should receive to insure its living up to the very letter of 


its reputation—a fuller measure of useful life in the 


owner's car. 


These cars and trucks are equipped 
with Willard Batteries by their builders 


PASSENGER Lexington TRUCKS Columbia Independent Riddle 
CARS Mercer Acme Commerce Indiana Ruggles 
: Ajax (Export) McFarlan American Day-Elder Kankakee Sayers-Scoville 
® Case Nash (Export) La France Defiance Kissel Seagrave 
: Chevrolet Partial) Oldsmobile Atterbury Denby Little Giant Selden | 
: Chrysler Packard (Export) Brdeeaor Dodge Meteor. Standard 
sas Cunningham Paige (Export) Buck (Former Four mye Menominee Stoughton 
waere re Davis Peerless (Partial) Krebs) Drive Master Studebaker 
lea dc sale pve ee ecelael= Dodge Pierce-Arrow Fulton Nelson LeMoon Stutz 
Franklin Reo eece Garford Oshkosh Tiffin 
Henney Rickenbacker Caterpillar Gotfredson Olds Traylor 
Huffman Studebaker (Former Holt) Graham (Export) Pierce-Arrow Twin City 
Hupp Stutz Caward-Dart G. M. C. Rainier United 
Jewett (xport) Wills Ste. Claire Century Hahn Red Ball Ward La France 
Jordan Delling Chevrolet (Partial) Hercules Rehberger White 
Kissel Oakland Clydesdale Huffman Reo Wilson Truck 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards | i 
for All Cars—for Radio, too. te 
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fie never stop to think 
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‘But here are boys’ and girls’ shoes that know how 
to take care of themselves. T, hey Save you money. 


Ir wouLtpn’t be so hard. . . if 


boys and girls could only appre- 
ciate how many much-wanted 
things a devoted mother must 
often deny herself in order to 
keep her children “respectably 
dressed.” 

But they will race and tear 
. . . battering their shoes into 
early repair bills. Or, worse still, 
necessitating another trip to the 
shoe store all too soon. 

Here’s the way out: Put the 
youngsters in shoes made to 
stand hard wear —Endicott- 
Johnson shoes for boys and girls. 


These are tested shoes 


Endicott-Johnson shoes are de- 
signed from direct, practical ob- 
servation of what they’re up 
against on the turbulent feet of 
active boys and girls. The leather 


in them is specially tanned in our 
own immense tanneries. We make 
our own rubber soles and heels. 
And the workmanship is the best 
that long experience can give. 

Yet these shoes are comfort- 
able. Fine-looking. Correctly 
shaped for growing feet. And 
made in scores of styles—for 
dress, school and play. 


Millions of mothers already 
know and buy these shoes 


To supply the tremendous de- 
mand, we make more than twelve 
million pairs of boys’ and girls’ 
shoes a year. This vast produc- 
tion enables us to save a lot in 
manufacturing costs. The sav- 
ing goes to those who buy them. 

Are you still unacquainted 
with these unusual shoes? Step in- 
to one of the 50,000 stores selling 


is) 


oo 


about their shoes 


| 
) 


Endicott-Johnson shoes. | 
amine them. Try a pair oe 
of your children. Consid: 
very reasonable prices, and} 
what you can save ina ye 


If you don’t know 1) 
there’s a nearby store || 
these ‘‘Better shoes fo! 
money,’’ write to End\ 
Johnson, Endicott, N. “a 
York City, N. Y., or St 9 
Mo.—Largest manufactur 
boys’ and girls’ shoes inthe) 


Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low at 
to $3.50, according to size and | 
Smaller sizes still less—$1.50 to: 


1. Srertinc—Boys’ golden tan Oxfords! 
fortable, stylish Blucher pattern. L 
are keen for the snappy triangular bs 
lets, doggy “balloon” last and nobby c | 

2. Lapy Enpicorr—Parchment, the seas¢ 
leather, ina D’Orsay pump trimmed W| 
tan. 10/8 heel, Cameo last—just !} 
growing girls. f 

3. ScHoor CouM— Beautiful one-strap pu 
of patent leather with champagne trim? 
little girl who likes neat, dainty ol 


. 4,\HrKick—Real shoes for real boys! La 


type. Sturdily built for outdoor spot | 
Look for the E-J trade-mark on the 50) 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money | 


a) 


in 
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yntinued from Page 137, 
Ford; Harris M. Hanshae; J.A. 
‘the United Oil and the Western 
Los Angeles; and Tom Hearns, 
she Salt Lake Tribune. 
, Air Express is flying Ford-Stout 
monoplanes on its desert route, 
ered with three 200-horse-power 
‘hirlwind motors. 
| E. Coffin, of the Hudson Motor 
a leading figure in our wartime 
ffort, is president of National Air 
.. C. M. Keys, president of the 
sroplane and Motor Co., is chair- 
ie executive committee. Charles 
ice, president of the Wright Aero- 
Jorporation, is first vice president. 
mpany is capitalized for $10,000,- 
$2,000,000 paid in on the day of 
tion. Its list of stockholders is an 
e one. The New Yorkers include 
ockefeller; Jeremiah Milbank, of 
ymers and Southern Railway; 
Kennedy, engineer and associate 
Read & Co.; Trowbridge Calla- 
Stuyvesant Fish, of Callaway, 
».; Glenn H. Curtiss; F. Trubee 
son of the late H. P. Davison, of 
rgan & Co.; and Sherman Fair- 
‘he Fairchild Aerial Camera Cor- 


, contributes Mr. Coffin, Roy D. 
president of Hudson; Fisher 
f the Fisher Body Co.; Walter 
Jeorge M. Holley, Eugene W. 
illiam B. Metzer and Harold H. 
president of the Detroit Board 
erce. 
ricago roster includes the sons of 
the great business names of the 
ynolds, Mitchell, Armour, Mar- 
ld, Wrigley, Thompson, Jelke— 
me Chatfield-Taylor, Charles F. 
1 Robert P. Lamont, president of 
i Steel Foundries Co. 
2Iphia stockholders include Harold 
m, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Piteairn Aviation Co.; and C. T. 
n, son of the vice president and 
of The Curtis Publishing Co. John 
ummond, of Washington; John 
son, of the Union Central Life In- 
Jo., of Cincinnati, and C. F. Ket- 
f the General Motors Research 
ion, of Dayton, also are stock- 
Needless to add, none of these 
mpanies is selling stock to the 
yublic, and commercial aviation is 
in investment for the public. 


Timid Human Freight 


such financial backing, and with 
| Henderson, father of the air mail, 
its operations, National Air 
*t either should succeed or demon- 
nelusively that aviation is not yet 
2 commercial enterprise. 
rst and only previous commercial 
the air was made by Aeromarine 
_ with passenger services between 
st and Havana and between De- 
d Cleveland, backed by private 
and the best equipment on the 
in 1920. Both physical locations 
ellent. The steamer passage be- 
ey West and Havana is a day’s or a 
royage over a usually choppy sea. 
romarine flying boats made the 
Jrney in ninety minutes, with no 
ess. The rail distance between 
and Cleveland is 173 miles and 
c hours. The steamer time for the 
is ten hours. The Aeromarine 
4 117 miles was flown in ninety 


he Aeromarine hauled passengers 
reby started commercial aviation 
ts left foot. The enterprise was 
1 on the theory that the public was 
) fly, and the public was not, and 
t,in numbers. The normal human 
distrustful of air travel for himself, 
the comparative fatality statistics 
i be compiled cannot be expected to 
off the ground for a while yet. The 
rine had the enormous resistance 
n fear to overcome at the outset. 
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Not only are letters and express pack- 
ages immune to human fears but they will 
pay more per ounce and ride in much less 
space than passengers. The Aeromarine 
charged forty dollars to fly a passenger 
from Detroit to Cleveland. Mr. Ford 
now is flying mail over the same route. If 
the passengers averaged 160 pounds in 
weight, Mr. Ford is getting $204.80 for 
carrying a like weight of mail at eight cents 
an ounce. Where the passenger enforced 
roominess and a nice consideration of his 
personal comfort, the mails are paying 
more than five times as much for plain 
transportation and no extras. Considering 
the wasted space in passenger planes, the 
revenue ounce for ounce probably is seven 
times greater in a mail or express plane if a 
capacity load is carried. 


Speedy Even for Pigeons 


Ten Curtiss Carrier Pigeons, a new type 
developed for the Post Office Department, 
will be flown by N. A. T. over its route 
from Chicago to Moline, Davenport and 


Rock Island, St. Joseph, Kansas City, 


Wichita, Oklahoma City, Fort Worth and 
Dallas. These, thirty-five Liberty motors 
and equipment, represent an initial invest- 
ment of $300,000. The Carrier Pigeon has 
a revenue load of 1000 pounds, a cruising 
speed of 100 miles an hour for five hours, 
landing speed of 50 miles, and weighs, fully 
loaded—pilot, gas, oil, water and a ca- 
pacity load of mail and express—5064 
pounds. 
fabric-covered, with wood and fabric wings, 
the upper and lower wings, ailerons and 
elevators all interchangeable; an all-metal 
propeller, and a 400-horse-power Liberty 
motor, easily accessible and virtually fire- 
proof. The equipment includes landing 
and navigation lights for night flying, a 
pressure fire-extinguishing system and par- 
achutes. 

Two planes are flown each way daily 
over the route and six held in reserve. E. 
P. Lott, a former army pilot and later chief 
pilot for Fairchild Aerial Surveys, is in 
charge of operations, equipment and per- 
sonnel. 
eight field managers, twenty mechanics 


and twelve helpers at the eight landing | 
fields. Each field is equipped with a motor | 


ear and truck, the latter having a detach- 
able fuel tank. Division operating head- 
quarters is at Kansas City. 


As insurance against bad weather and 


the short days of winter, powerful electric 
beacons have been set up at four points. 
For fifty miles southwest of Moline a string 
of flashing gaslights has been installed, 
and again between Oklahoma City and 
Dallas. From Chicago to Moline the com- 
pany’s pilots will fly the lighted govern- 
ment transcontinental airway. Each field 
is equipped with powerful flood lights and 
all hangars and other field buildings are 
illuminated. 

The Carrier Pigeons fly the route at a 
speed, including station stops, of more than 
eighty-five miles an hour over a region in 
which passenger-train speeds average from 
one-quarter to one-half slower than on 
Eastern trunk .lines. The twenty-hour 
trains between Chicago and New York are 
on a fifty-mile-an-hour schedule, but the 
country-wide average of through mail 
trains is more nearly twenty-five miles; of 
freight trains, only eleven miles an hour. 

The set-up of the N. A. T. is patterned 
after railway practice; there are operating, 
legal, fiscal, engineering and traffic depart- 
ments. Like the railroads, the traffic de- 
partment has established divisions. R. W. 
Ireland is division traffic manager for IIli- 
nois and Iowa, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago; C. E. Fleming, for Missouri and 
Kansas; L. G. Matthews, for Oklahoma 
and Texas. Both Mr. Fleming and Mr. 
Matthews maintain their headquarters, 
by invitation, in the offices of the local 
chambers of commerce. 

Late last summer, before National Air 
Transport had entered a bid, Mr. Bell 
visited every city on the Chicago-Dallas 
line, and in every city— Moline, St. Joseph, 


The fuselage is welded steel, | 


He has under him eight pilots, | 
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EVERYWHERE NOW: 


Gates Distinctive Seat Covers 
Save Money for Car Owners | 


IN WONDER Gates Distinctive Seat Covers are so pop- 
ular. They cost but little. And they save more than 
they costby protecting your upholstery and your clothing, 
too. And in addition to economy, the beautiful materials 
and excellent fitting qualities of these seat covers add a 
distinctive touch to the finest car. 


Now—before your upholstery shows signs of wear—is the 
best time to put on Gates Distinctive Seat Covers. And when 
your car finally is traded in you will find that they have more 
than earned their cost in the extra allowance you will re- 
ceive. If your upholstery has already become soiled or worn 
these seat covers will make the interior of your car appear 
like new again—and you'll be satisfied to drive it longer. 


ATE 


Distinctive 


SEAT COVERS 


These seat covers will add materially to your summer driving comfort, 
too. They do not become excessively hot, and do not pull or wrinkle 
the clothing. Travel dust is easily brushed off—and it is easy to remove 
them for occasional dry cleaning. 


Gates Distinctive Seat Covers are tailored from fine fabrics by the oldest 
maker of seat covers in the country. You will like their fit and beauty. 
And you will be surprised to learn that they are not expensive. Where 
only seats and backs are to be covered they may be had for as low as 
$9 to $15 for most cars—only slightly higher for side and door panels also. 


To get Gates style, fit and beauty you must insist on seeing the name 
Gates on the buttons and neat silk label. Gates Distinctive Seat Covers 
are sold almost everywhere. Any dealer can get them for you through 
a nearby jobber. If you have trouble obtaining them, mail the coupon. 1 


The Gates Line also includes Glass Enclosures 
for Fords, Chevrolets and Overland Cars; 
Tire Covers and Top Recovers. 


GATES 
‘Products 
GATES MANUFACTURING CO. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Please send me full information about Gates Distinctive Seat Covers 
and have your jobber in this territory advise me of the nearest dealer. 


__Make of Car_ mi 


Name _— — = =s a 


2 ee Se bas City_— + 
If a Dealer, Check Here 0 


Street 
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The 
Alliance Agent 


; helps you to get the most 
ei for the least 


E first shows you how to secure com- 

H plete fire insurance coverage—that is 

| getting the most possible protection; he then 

. i points out to you how to obtain the lowest 

rates by eliminating unnecessary hazards— 

that is getting your protection at the least 
possible cost. 


The Alliance Agent, because he is a special- 
| ist in fire insurance, can render the property 
owner very valuable assistance in the plan- 
ning and placing of his protection. Yet this 
service costs the policyholder nothing. 


| There is an Alliance Agent 
| near you; you are invited 
to consult with him freely 


Re THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Vi) Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
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Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
Fort Worth and Dallas—public air ports 
were established and hangars erected by 
the municipalities and these facilities turned 
over to N. A. T. free of charge for one year. 
In addition, traffic guaranties were given 
the company, so that, in effect, responsi- 
bility for the success of the route is shared 
directly by every important city served. 
Physical facilities thus generously pro- 
vided spared N: A. T. a cash expenditure of 
$100,000. Traffic guaranties constitute a 
pledge of good will which the company 
values more than it would a cash subsidy. 

Despite this demonstration of faith on 
the part of the commercial clubs along the 
line, National Air Transport had spent 
nearly $600,000 for planes, tools and other 
equipment before it turned a propeller on 
the Chicago-Dallas route. 

The six contract services east of the 
Rockies, excluding the Florida service, have 
created a twenty-four-hour delivery belt 
2500 miles long and from 200 to 800 miles 
wide, in coérdination with the government 
line. Letters mailed one day in a region ex- 
tending from Boston to Dallas, Minnesota 
and HKastern Wyoming, and including all 
but eleven of the larger cities of the coun- 
try, now can be delivered the following 
morning or earlier at any point in the belt. 

By careful codrdination with railway 
schedules, a thirty-six-hour delivery zone 
has been created that embraces virtually 
all the eastern half of the United States, 
excepting the extreme south central. With 
mail trains averaging thirty miles an hour, 
this thirty-six-hour delivery is available to 
anyone living within a rail distance of about 
325 miles of a station on any air-mail route 
east of the one-hundredth meridian, the 
vertebra of our geographical skeleton. 

A shoe dealer in San Antonio or Houston, 
for example, mailing a letter in the red- 
white-and-blue air-mail post box outside 
his shop at the close of business Monday, 
can have that letter in the office of a Boston 
manufacturer on Wednesday morning. 
The railroad will deliver the letter over- 
night to Dallas. 


Clipper Ships of the Air 


Up from the South at break of day, the 
clipper ships of the N. A. T. will wing their 
way over the old Chisholm Trail, by which 
10,000,000 Texas Longhorns plodded north 
to the railroad. Fort Worth at eight A.m., 
Oklahoma City at 10:10 o’clock, Wichita 
at three minutes of noon, Kansas City at 
1:57 P.M., St. Joseph at 2:40 p.m., Moline 
three hours later and Chicago at 7:20 P.M. 
There the postal air service will take the 
letter, fly it by night to New York, trans- 
ferring it early Wednesday morning to the 
Colonial Air Transport Co., which will de- 
liver it to the Boston post office before nine 
o’clock that morning. 

The same letter, proceeding by train, will 
not be delivered in Boston until Friday 
morning. This gain of forty-eight hours 
costs the San Antonio merchant twenty- 
five cents an ounce, as against two cents. 
The air-mail charge is ten cents an ounce 
for each contract route employed, with an 
additional five cents an ounce for each goy- 
ernment zone or part of a zone traversed. 
The additional rail transportation is cov- 
ered by the air postage. 

_ Theadvantage in express trafficis greater. 
Railroad express traffic not only moves 
more slowly but at less frequent intervals. 
The Post Office Department pays $250,000 
a year to put the mails on the Broadway 
Limited, but this train carries no express. 
Monday’s express originating in New York 
does not reach Chicago until Tuesday night 
and is not delivered until Wednesday morn- 
ing. The National Air Transport expects 


soon to deliver express overnight between 
the two cities, at a greater speed than the 
business man can travel by extra-fare train. 

The railroads transported something like 
6,700,000 tons of express last year. From 
300 to 400 cars of express move out of New 
York City alone each day. If only one- 
tenth of one per cent of the business be- 
tween New York, Chicago and points on 


the Dallas route is of such a nat | 
be attracted by the high-rate, }j_ 
air service, that amount, negligit: 
railroads, would be more than th 
could haul with its projected flyi:|, 
The confidence of the managi(¢ 
the safety of air traffic is indicate 
fact that express shipments are} 
automatically for a valuation ur 
dollars. The air express also wil] fe 
pick-up service at point of origin, 3 
at street destination, and direct | 
bility from shipper’s door to CO |g 
door that is a part of the cunt 
express service. 


| 
To the Coast in Eight Cha} 


| 

The story of the United States 
the Pacific Coast divides into ig. 
ters, beginning in 1848 with a con, 
an irregular delivery by sailin i 
around the Horn to San Diego, Mh 
and Astoria, Oregon, a Passage of ¢ 

The discovery of gold in Californi | 
Chapter Two, with the appeay|, 
steamships on the route. A mont j 
was transported to Panama by |; 
carried across the Isthmus by the} 
ment of New Granada—now Col} 
and relayed by steamer again to § | 
cisco. There were no roads thr | 
Panama jungles; the government f 
Granada moved with true Latin-. 
lassitude, and the mails sometin 
three months en route. With the | 
of the Panama Railroad in the |; 
service became faster and more re | 

The first overland stage mail, thi | 
field line from St. Louis and Men jj 
El Paso to Los Angeles and San F\| 
a semiweekly service, began the thi | 
ter in 1857. The contract was let| 
Butterfield, of Utica, New York, j 
G. Fargo, of Buffalo, and others, | 
tember 16, 1857. 

Operation did not begin, howey 
after a year’s labor of mapping a! 
building. 

The first stage, a Concord via 

f 


horses, left San Francisco at ten 
past midnight on September 14, 1| 
arrived at the terminus of the | 
Pacific Railroad at Tipton, Miss| 
9:05 A.M., Octoberninth. A traind)} 
the mail in St. Louis at 8:45 P.M. 1 
in transit was twenty-four days, | 
hours and twenty-six minutes. Th 
phis and St. Louis sections first j\| 
Little Rock, Arkansas, later at |} 
Texas. The Government paid Bu! 
and his associates $600,000 a year ) 
service. | 
In 1860 the Pony Express cut the | 
time to San Francisco to someth 
twelve days. The first Pony Exp: 3 
the railhead at St. Joseph, Miss 
6:30 P.M., April 3, 1860, and arrived; 
ramento at 5:30 P.M., April thirtee 1 
livering the mail to a river oad 
laid it down in San Francisco short | 
midnight. Seventy-five horses were 
the relays. The fastest time made t 
St. Joseph and Sacramento was nir 
but the winter schedule was fiftee I 
and the riders often were unable to 
it. That was Chapter Four. | 
The Pony Express letter rate at t! 
set was five dollars for one-half an! 
in addition to the ten cents gove 1 
postage. This was reduced gradu| 
one dollar a half ounce. The nun? 
letters carried west rarely exceeded ! 
a day, the eastbound traffic two o/ 
times that. | 
The Pony Express lasted only ni 
months and was killed not by the 4 
but by the completion of the throug 
graph line in October, 1861. In July * 
year the overland stage had been } 
from the southern route to the centr 
the first daily mail to California 1 
rated. That was Chapter Five. 
The completion of the Union 
Railroad in May, 1869, opened 
Six, which lasted until 1921. Desp) 
enormous advance in railroad tral 
(Continued on Page 145) i 
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ntinued from Page 142) 
the train time to California has 
ery materially reduced since that 


jnning of the air mail with an 
‘relay service on and off trains in 
ed the seventh era of the trans- 
j mail. The last chapter began 
inauguration of a continuously 
it-and-day service of thirty-two 
yeen New York and San Fran- 
ly1,1924, a winged Pony Express 
mly about one one-hundredth of 
41 Pony Express letter rate, esti- 
e 1926 dollar to be worth about 
sas compared with the 1860 dol- 


ile, what has gone on in Washing- 
lsewhere in the fourteen months 
ast review of the aircraft situation 
ages? 
ry obstacle to the progress of civil 
nas been its lack of any legal 
n This Aviation Business it was 
at: “There is no legally compul- 
action or registry of planes, or 
of pilots. No one may drive a 
without a license. Every ship 
‘the scrutiny of steamship and in- 
spectors before it puts to sea, and 
om the bridge and in the engine 
t have served years and have met 
_ But anyone may call himself an 
patch together a rotten old hulk 
gwire and take up passengers. ... 
xf this, insurance premiums are 
‘e, and without insurance there is 
ss today.” 
er difficulty was set out: ‘‘Com- 
ying requires proper airways, in- 
‘egular and emergency landing 
igation lights and supply stations, 
e motor car demands good roads, 
ced, and frequent gas and service 
or as the merchant marine re- 
rs, dredged channels, navigation 
eurate charts and meteorological 
The Morgan Line was not to be 
to build and maintain a lighthouse 
r, Florida, and a lightship at Dia- 
ioals because such navigational 
2 essential to steamship service 
New Orleans and North Atlantic 


points have been met in a House 
tedfavorably on March thirteenth, 
o the duties of the Secretary of 
»e the encouragement of civil avi- 
Jer regulations he may see fit to 

The bill is a modification of 
3ingham’s measure passed recently 
enate, and probably will be sus- 
conference. 


ing Our Aviators a Lift 


cally the department is empow- 
guild and operate airways, emer- 
inding fields, light and signal 
's, radio compasses; to chart air- 
lissue maps and bulletins; to regis- 
Mle aircraft; to examine and rate 
pilots and all air navigational fa- 
sriodically; and to establish a com- 
wiation code, including regulations 
g off and alighting, signals, altitudes 
the identification and marking of 
and the keeping of logs. 

ltimate transfer of the Post Office 
ient’s air facilities to the jurisdic- 
he Commerce Department is pro- 
*,and Mr. Hoover is authorized to 
e with the Department of Agricul- 
ihe issuance of special weather re- 
r air routes. The department is 
ed from granting anyone the exclu- 
of any air facilities maintained by 
ernment, and penalties of fine and 
iment are stipulated for the viola- 
gulations, interference with signals 
"y of licenses. 

‘things have happened. France has 
d supreme in the air in the num- 
lilitary and civil planes. No other 
factory in the world has a produc- 
aparable with that of the Bréguet 
ar Paris, which is turning out three 
every working day, with orders 
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booked ahead until the spring of 1927. The 
Bréguet plant exports every third machine 
and sells the two others to the French Gov- 
ernment and its subsidized air lines. 

Our Coast Guard has begun the organiza- 
tion of its air service to operate from five 
bases between Florida and Maine. Protec- 
tion of shipping and codperation with the 
Navy and Army in time of war, as well as 
prevention of rum running, are intended. 

Discrimination as to pay and promotion, 
depriving fliers of the opportunity of high 
command and refusing to recognize the 
extra hazards of the air branch, continues in 
both services, with resultant discontent and 
shortage of competent pilots. The House 
Military Committee finally is drafting a 
general revision of rank and pay conditions, 
increasing the number of officers, cadets 
and enlisted men, as this is written. 


Even Tolerance in Moderation 


General Mitchell first was relieved of 
command of the Army Air Service and re- 
duced to a colonel, then court-martialed and 
suspended from the Army. Thereupon he 
resigned and his resignation was accepted. 

Weall speak highly of tolerance and mod- 
eration and agree that intolerance is a hate- 
ful thing; but just what is intolerance? 
Toleration of your neighbor’s peculiar opin- 
ions is one thing, toleration of the drainage 
of his sewage into your water supply is an- 
other. Tolerance is a comfortable quality 
to live with usually, but few of the world’s 
cruelties and injustices have been cured by 
a broad-minded, calm, dispassionate con- 
sideration of all sides of the case. That is 
not the way we won our independence or 
the way we have preserved it. We are not 
here altogether to tolerate, as Froude said; 
we are here to resist, control and to van- 
quish withal. It took a Billy Mitchell to 
put aviation on the front page. 

We have had the reports of three more 
investigating committees, following upon 
nineteen previous investigations since 1917. 
The first of the three reports, that of the 
House committee headed by Florian 
Lampert, a La Follette Republican, with 
Randolph Perkins, an administration Re- 
publican from New Jersey, as chief exam- 
iner, was foreshadowed in This Aviation 
Business. After exhaustive inquiry cover- 
ing every phase and viewpoint of aero- 
nautics, recorded in six volumes of printed 
testimony, this committee brought in a 
verdict against the Army and Navy. 

Then, at the solicitation of the General 
Board of the Navy and General Staff of 
the Army, the Secretaries of War and Navy 
sent a joint letter to the President in Sep- 
tember asking him to appoint another in- 
vestigating committee for ‘“‘the purpose 
of making a study of the best means of 
developing and applying aircraft in national 
defense and to supplement the studies al- 
ready made by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments.” 

The President named a conservative 
body having Dwight W. Morrow, a part- 
ner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., as 
chairman. Disregarding the six volumes of 
testimony before the now-completed House 
investigation, the Morrow board made a 
quick examination of ninety-nine witnesses 
and reported on November thirtieth, po- 
litely suggesting improvements. 

The third investigation, conducted by 
the Hoover committee, limited itself to the 
civil phases of aviation alone. The most 
pretentious effort to create a Bureau of 
Civil Aeronautics having failed, largely 
through public ignorance and the confusion 
growing out of the military aviation row, 
when the Sixty-eighth Congress adjourned 
in March, 1925, without having passed the 
bill sponsored by Representative Winslow, 
of Massachusetts, Secretary Hoover took 
action himself.. In June he appointed a 
committee in collaboration with the Amer- 
ican Engineering Council, with J. Walter 

Drake, assistant secretary, as chairman. 

The committee’s recommendations, re- 
turned last November, are embodied sub- 
stantially in the House bill previously 
outlined. 
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The one point upon which all three re- 
ports agreed unanimously was the neces- 
sity of encouraging commercial aviation by 
every legitimate aid. More vehemently 
than the Lampert-Perkins body, and with 
greater clarity than the Hoover board, the 
Morrow committee demanded for commer- 
cial flying everything that its advocates 
have asked. It said in part: 

“The importance of the aircraft industry 
in relation to national defense is obvious. 
The size of the air force needed in the event 
of a great war always will be far beyond 
anything that it is economically feasible 
for any government to maintain in times of 
peace. The rapidity of the development of 
the art of design, rendering flying equip- 
ment inferior for service use against a 
major power within a few years after de- 
sign, prohibits the gradual manufacture 
and accumulation of material and its 
storage for use in any future emergency.” 

The keynote of the Morrow report, how- 
ever, is struck in this paragraph: 

“By our fortunate geographical position 
we have heretofore been freed from the 
heavy burden of armament which necessity 
seems to have imposed upon the nations on 
the Continent of Europe. If one thing has 
stood out sharply in the past century, it has 
been the great danger of defensive move- 
ments of a nation being interpreted by their 
neighbors as offensive movements. This 
has naturally, perhaps inevitably, thrown 
most of the countries within the European 
orbit into the vicious circle of competitive 
armaments. We are all in accord that the 
United States must at all times maintain 
an adequate defensive system, whether it 
be surface ships, submarines, land armies 
or air power. But let us not deceive our- 
selves. This new weapon, with its long 
range of power not only for defense but 
also for offense, is subject to the psycho- 
logical rules which govern all armament. 
Armaments beget armaments. It has been 
our national policy heretofore to oppose 
competitive armaments. The coming of a 
new and deadlier weapon must not result in 
any change in this policy. The belief that 
new and deadlier weapons will shorten 
future wars and prevent vast expenditures 
of lives and resources is a dangerous one, 
which, if accepted, might well lead to a 
readier acceptance of war as a solution of 
international difficulties. The arrival of 
new weapons operating in an element hith- 
erto unavailable to mankind will not nec- 
essarily change the ultimate character of 
war. The next war may well start in the 


air, but in all probability will wind up, as 


the last war did, in the mud.” 


The Real Issue in the Air 


This is a sane and thoughtful statement 
with which most Americans will agree. But 
it is what logicians call a non sequitur; itis 
beside the point. It destroys a straw man 
and is the more dangerous because of its 
plausibility. 

No one, barring a few professional enthu- 


lished favorites 


siasts, wishes the United States to enter a 
race with Great Britain, France, Japan or 
any other power to see which can build the 
most and deadliest fighting planes. 

The issue at Washington for seven years 
has been whether the army and navy high 
commands, the department executives and 
the older officers of the services think of the 
airplane as an invention that already has 
changed tactics fundamentally and may 
revolutionize strategy, or whether they 
have for it something of the bored com- 
placence of a 1910 livery-stable keeper 
surveying the increasing number of auto- 
mobiles snorting around town. 

“The horse’ll still be here for a while, I 
reckon,’ surmised the livery-stable man. 
He was right. The horse still is very much 
here—but the livery stable and its pro- 
prietor aren’t. And he knew the livery 
business from bit to crupper too. 

The issue, again, is whether the Army 
and Navy have starved the aircraft indus- 
try, on which they must depend in time of 
war, while expending a good part of the 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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FUN 


HE world’s leading 
comedians are sought 


to make you laugh in 
Educational’s comedies. You 


see the best of the new stars 
as well as the finest estab- 
in these 
short, amusing pictures. 


Lupino Lane and Billy 
Dooley made their appear- 
ance in Educational Pictures 
last Fall, joining such pop- 
ular veterans as Lloyd 
Hamilton and Bobby Ver- 
non. Today they, too, are 
recognized as among the 
screen’s foremost fun- 
makers. 


“THE SPICE OF THE P 


Any Show Is A Better Show That 


Includes One of These 
Short Features 


HAMILTON COMEDIES 
LUPINO LANE COMEDIES 
BOBBY VERNON COMEDIES 
WALTER HIERS COMEDIES 
JIMMIE ADAMS COMEDIES 


MERMAID COMEDIES 
(Jack White Productions) 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES 


with Billy Dooley, Neal Burns, Jack Duffy 


TUXEDO COMEDIES 
with Johnny Arthur 


JUVENILE COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 


LYMAN H. HOWE'S 
HODGE-PODGE 


FELIX THE CAT CARTOONS 


KINOGRAMS 
The NEWS REEL Built Like 
a Newspaper 
And Specials such as 
“MARIONETTES” 


‘EDUCATION 


FILM EXCHANGE 


‘President 


Executive Offices 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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AT YOUR JEWELER’S 


Gold Filled Buckles $9.00 to $12.00 
Sets $15.00 to $20.00 
Sterling Silver Buckles $2.50 to $7.00 
Sets $5.00 to $12.00 


At all good jewelers 


--this new hind of belt buckle 


tists, carefully fashioned by 
the same skillful craftsmen, 
made of the same beautiful 
and lasting materials! 


Everything you take for granted in 
your watch case, when you buy a 
movement of good make, you will find 
in this new kind of belt buckle. 


For its makers are the makers of 
Wadsworth Watch Cases. And for 
more than thirty-five years America’s 
leading watch manufacturers and im- 


porters have consistently selected 
Wadsworth Cases to dress and. pro- 
tect their finest movements. 


The Wadsworth Gold Filled Buckle 
will not tarnish. It is made of 14 kt. 
white or green gold filled, with all 
the beauty of solid gold at only a frac- 
tion of the cost. It will wear and 
keep its beauty as long as a good gold 
filled watch case. 


Constructed to exacting watch case 
standards, the Wadsworth Belt Buckle 
can not slip. A patented grip locks the 


belt tight in any position and auto 
matically adjusts itself to any thick- 
ness of leather. 


The Wadsworth Belt Buckle is a 
gift worthy of the man you wish par- 
ticularly to honor. Any good jeweler 
can show it to you in a large and 
pleasing variety of designs. Also 
available in sterling silver for both 
regular and wide belts. 


THE WADSWORTH WATCH: CASE CO. — 
DAYTON, KY., SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO- 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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USL posts are lead-burned in. 
to lead bushings which are 
moulded into the cover. This 
prevents acid seepage and prac. 
tically eliminates corrosion of 
terminals. 


Durable one-piece 
composition container. 


Overheating quickly ruins any 
battery. The greater volume of 
acid between USL plates keeps 
USL Batteries cool. It is a well- 
known fact that USL Batteries 
require less filling with water 
than do others. 


USL separators are 10 to 25%. 
thicker than most separators, 
giving extra strength toewhat 
is usually.the weakest part of 
any battery. 


USL “machine-pasted” plates 
contain “‘fumed”’ lead oxides of 
extra purity and greater activity. 
Machine pasting insures uni- 
formity. These features are 
covered by broad USL patents. 


Save Battery Dollars - See the USL Man in Your Town 


You pay no more for USL rug- buy—the original price is low— 5 O | 


ged construction, exclusive ad- repair bills next to nothing — 

vantages in design, dependable _long,dependableserviceassured. | 
performance and long life. Yournearest USLService Station 

That’s why USL is a mighty can supply you a 13 plate 
economical battery for you to battery which fits most cars for 


Us Ss LiGHT? & HEAT CORPORATION, Niagara Falls, New York 
USL Pacific Coast Factory, Oakland, Cal. - USL Canadian Factory, Niagara Falls,Ontario- USL Australian Factory, Sydney, N.S.W. 


~AUTO< 


in U.S.A. 

I 

I 

There is a USL Battery! 
for every make of car. 
Some cost more than 
this while another very | 
popular type sells for 
considerably less. 
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tinued from Page 145) 
),000,000 that Congress has ap- 
for an air defense since July 1, 
\perimentation. 
. js whether, if the United States 
0 war, the Army and Navy are 
i, preparing themselves to make 
‘this new and deadlier weapon. 
+ notable of the earlier aviation 
ns was made by the Lassiter 
pointed from the Army itself. 
‘returned unanimously in 1923 
red in by the chief of the Air 
clared: ‘“‘The committee finds 
ice to be in a-very unfortunate 
tiation. Since- the World 
n has come to play an increas- 
military operations, but meas- 
ot been taken in our country 
with this evolution.” 
iter board recommended that 
gislation be prepared at once. 
tary Weeks appeared as a wit- 
the Lampert-Perkins committee 
he was asked if' this had been 
janswer was: 
egislation has not been pre- 
Jeast, it has not been presented 
s,” he said. ‘“‘There were some 
. the Army and Navy 


fot nearly so much difference 
sen the good scholars and the 
We acquire a terrific dignity of 
which enables us to stare a great 
face as if he were the little Smart 
had skinned the cat that day in 
etic class. 

e settled down in that great 
to which not one jot or tittle 
led or subtracted. We are farther 
e book than he is, because he is 


r thing is our apparent stupidity. 
s undertakes to defend miracles 
s of the will of God he becomes 
-The old man who was a power 
al profession or a distinguished 
‘philosophy has lost his cun- 
the old woman has lost the as- 
er rational wits. So they drop 
hat last incontestable dignity of 
ut they know more than a man 
le can ever know. One-who was 
en can let out a sentence like a 
h sheds the light of truth upon 
that is shrouded in darkness for 
pan do it without adding a single 
ument to obscure his meaning: 
een simplified. He is like those 
in the Scriptures who prophesy 
atting down the footnotes of in- 
iorities to prove their contention. 
blow with your wind of words 
s little candle of inspiration, but 
» him still flickering with that 
ffered in vain. When we are very 
very old we do actually approach 
by nature, but by our very con- 
‘he rest of the time we lift our- 
the bootstraps of faith. A heavy 
| 

ing like this run the rules govern- 
irosody of old age, losing those 
of prose and power that made us 
sing from strength to weakness, 
firmed again in the same bright 
vhich enchanted the children we 
a Changing from the evils we 
‘ticed to those visions of goodness 
ccomplishes—not by repentance, 
me beneficent dissolution of the 
‘which reduces them to involun- 
cence, 

ule these old prisms of the Lord 
Ing the measure of their memo- 
ms, they are stripped of their 
‘the minds of people who are still 
rime. They have grown childish, 
tble. Nobody suspects the wis- 
Mnocence which lies below their 
| faculties. If someone claps a 
the old man’s brow it is to humor 
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about this subject, which have not been 
ironed out. When the report was available 
and had been examined the Secretary of 
the Navy was having some troubles, or did 
soon thereafter; or anyway, we never got 
to any agreement about what should be 
done.” 

The comment of the Lampert-Perkins 
report is: ‘‘The Lassiter report was a fun- 
damental document. It said that our air 
services were in an alarming and critical 
condition. It said that measures had not 
been taken to keep step with the evolution 
in aviation. It recommended that legisla- 
tion be presented to Congress. More than 
two years have elapsed, and no such legis- 
lation has been presented. The Army and 
the Navy never have agreed on a definite 
air policy.” 

The legislation now being drafted by the 
House Military Committee, embodies Sec- 
retary of War Davis’ five-year air program, 
with a total appropriation of $150,000,- 
000 to be spent at the rate of $30,000,000 
a year for the purchase of 2200 airplanes 
and maintenance of additional officers 


and men. But that, to repeat a hopeful | 
prediction, is not so important, now that | 


the airplane has got an overalls job that 
will support a family. 
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him, not to honor him. He has outlived his 
grand deeds, even his rhetoric. As for the 
old woman who brought us into the world, 
fed us and warmed us and said her prayers 
for our benefit, never taking a thought for 
her own fate, we may be kind to her, but 
to others we frequently refer to her as 
“such a care.’”’ Not until after she is quite 
cold, stretched out with her little old face 
turned up like a pair of withered hands 
clasped in prayer do we shed a few tears 
and cross two palms from the florist over 
her breast. 

It is not what old age is, it is what we do 
to old age that makes it a calamity. We 
account for them with a sentence: ‘‘They 
have outlived their usefulness.’’ They be- 
come tedious guests in a busy world, the 
dizzy old orphans, or the stepchildren of 
their own children. They grow timid, not 
on: account of their physical infirmities, 
but. because they have been demoted. 
They have outlived the comprehension of 
those about them and are reckoned silly 
because they stumble over the dates and 
facts of this prosaic world—no market in it 
for the original wisdom of seers. 

T knew a woman like that once. She had 
been an admirable wife, then she became a 
fine upstanding widow and wore her weeds 
like a decoration. Toward the end she lost 
all her titles. Very few people knew she 
was still living, except that on warm sunny 
days she was sometimes to be seen sitting 
beside the window like the warped old 
figure of a dream, with her Bible open on 
her knees. Nobody ever saw her reading it. 
I doubt if she could read. She simply wore 
it, as fashionable ladies wear their dia- 
monds and dinner rings. When I can first 
remember her she had a presence, that in- 
definable charm of personality. She was 
the busybody of goodness and tuneful 
righteousness in her community for nearly 
half a century. The church and the poor 
battened on her. She had a mind to the 
heathen in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Meanwhile, she brought up one of those 
devastating things, a successful family. 
Her. daughters married well—too well, as 
matters turned out. Her sons came up rich 
and powerful. They had perverted her 
best qualities to the business of acquiring 
wealth and influence. About the time the 
second generation was showing up, doubt- 
ful and profligate, this sublime old woman 
faded out, For the past ten years she has 
been sitting like the ghost of wisdom in 
her daughter’s house, old and deaf, always 
silent, but with the dim, sentient look of 
those who win back to childhood by tread- 
ing the circle of their years. She has long 


What ts style ? 


ANY GARMENT, no matter how beautiful, is a lifeless 
thing until a woman puts it on. Then, if she wears her 
clothes well, if she carries herself gracefully, you say she 
is smart. For style is a personal thing. It cannot exist 
apart from the woman herself. That is the reason why 
some women look well in almost everything they wear. 
Short or tall, they have a certain vibrant grace—their 
posture is good. 

A graceful, easy carriage has its foundation in the feet. 
It is almost impossible to have the straight shouldered, 
flat backed figure of present day fashion if your feet are 
“shoe-bound” and uncomfortable. So style, that elusive 
thing that women seek, is as much a matter of proper 
shoes as it is of clever designing. 

There are shoes that will free your feet, encourage you 
to stand and walk gracefully and permit you to wear your 
clothes with greater effectiveness and style. These shoes 
are trade marked Cantilever and are known the country 
over for their wonderful comfort. 

The Cantilever Shoe is shaped just like the natural 
foot and it permits the foot to be natural. Like the foot 
it is flexible from toe to heel. The snug, high arch fits 
up snugly to the arch of the foot and harmonizes with 
its action. With every step your foot muscles gain new 
spring and strength through exercise. The heel of the 
Cantilever is never so high that it causes awkward 
bodily tenseness. 

In Cantilevers your feet are always natural and com- 
fortable, making it easier to carry yourself erect. These 
are shoes for the woman who would look her best. 
There is a tempting variety of new Cantilever models 
this spring; attractively designed pumps in a number of 
styles and oxfords with the new trimmings that are so 
smart at present. Cantilevers for schoolgirls and grow- 
ing children have the same health features that have 
popularized them with men and women. 

Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to coast and are 
within shopping distance of most readers 
of this publication. If you do not know 
where you can conveniently buy Cantilever 
Shoes write the Cantilever Corporation, 
408 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. They 
will send you the address of a local Canti- 
lever store and a new, free booklet show- 
ing photos of the latest Cantilever models. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


— supports the arch, with flexibility 
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THLETIC underwear that 

is really athletic is under- 
wear designed to give the great- 
est freedom to the movements 


athletic circle makes its particu- 
lar demands on the outer cloth- 
ing of the wearers. But for all 
sports, an ideal inner founda- 
tion to dressing is the 


HATCHWAY 


No-Button 
Union Suit 


Not asingle button front or back to re- 
strain, bind or chafe. None to come 
off and cause the annoyance and ex- 
pense of repairs. Hatchway is made 
to fit and stay put in a patented design 
without the use of these troublemak- 
ers. For the entire circle of everyday 
sports, including the great game of 
living, men are finding in this under- 
wear the body freedom and satisfac- 


tion they demand. It takes the but- | 


ton problem off your chest and gives 
to sport the added zest that comes 
from underwear that cannot handi- 
cap the natural motions of the body. 


HATCHWAY is made in a wide variety 
of knitted and nainsook styles to suit 
every taste and purse. On sale at most 
good dealers. If you have any diffi- 
culty in getting just the style you want, 
we shall be glad to see that you are 
supplied, delivery free anywhere in the 
United States. In ordering please 
state size and enclose remittance to 
our mill at Albany. A beautiful cata- 
logue illustrating the complete line of 
HATCHWAY UNION SUITS in both 
winter and summer weights sent free 
on request. 


Men’s Suits—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $5.00 
Boys’ Suits—$1.00, $1.25 


DEALERS 
Write us for samples and swatches if you are 
interested in stocking Hatchway Union 
Suits, or ask to have our representative call. 
In certain localities, exclusive agencies are 
open to the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING Co. 
Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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since forgotten the church and her hea- 
then. She has given up the poor, being now 
so poor herself. She no longer remembers 
her own garden or the good of the .com- 
munity; but if you are alone with her for a 
moment she may refer to something rather 
shocking that Isaiah said, as if this old 
prophet was a friend of hers with whom 
she has just now been conversing. She has 
migrated, you understand—become an 
inhabitant of the Scriptures. This is one 
of the changes of residence these old chil- 


| dren frequently make, because the topog- 


raphy of that country, laid off by the 
mind of the Almighty, seems safe and 
familiar to them. But never a word now 


| about her sons and daughters. They are 


| be, to feel any real grief. 


foreigners no longer related to her. If one 
of them died, she would have to drool back 
into her memories of the child he used to 
Something has 
happened to her which she does not under- 


| stand, but whatever it is it has removed her 
| far from the men and women they are. 


When her daughter comes in dressed in 


| the chemise costume of a modern society 


dame, vibrant with the latest ideas of the 
sex problem and begins to pass the cock- 


| tails of the present period in social life, the 


old lady falls silent. But since she is deaf, 
the daughter brings her into the conversa- 
tion without lowering her voice: ‘‘ Mother 
is wonderful! So well preserved for her 
age—past eighty. But such a care!” A 
woman who can bridge the chasm of the 
ages and gossip with Isaiah is sufficiently 


| psychic to know when she is being back- 


of the body. Each sport in the | 


bitten, whether she hears the remark or 
not. So this is what has happened which 
reduced her to that last dignity of silence. 


Thin Dimes of Old Age 


It so happens that this writer has never 
been present when a man or woman actu- 
ally grew old. As near as I can make out, 
one of them disappears now and then and 
seems to take a course in old age. Then he 
reappears after you have forgotten him, 
blurred, like a great image that has lain a 
long time in the dust. Or, if it is a woman, 
she may remind you of a small bright piece 
used for years to buy little things, dropped 
piously into the contribution box. How 
many women I have known like that! 
Whirling through the years out of sight, 
then turning up a quarter of a century 
later, still thrifty and busy, trafficking in 
their little deeds and little charities. Ten- 
cent pieces of old age, still shining, but 
worn very thin. 

I remember a man prominent in this 
state many years ago. We were so much in 
need of great men then that we recognized 
his worth. We loved him and trusted him 
as if he had been the very priest of our 
fallen fortunes. He was sublime in his de- 
votion to his people. When at last he was 
sent to represent us at Washington, in the 
Senate, he performed prodigious services; 
our tongues rang with his name and praise. 
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If he had died in the heyday of his power 
the record of his works and achievements 
would have been published beneath blazing 
headlines. But he did not die. He simply 
faded out of the news of the day so quietly 
that I suppose very few people missed him. 
Years passed, then one day I recognized 
him on the streets of Atlanta, moving feebly 
through the crowd with that vacuous ex- 
pression of extreme age. He had been cov- 
ered up and forgotten by our younger years. 

When I spoke to him he did not recog- 
nize me. He was only graciously anxious to 
place me according to his recollections: Did 
I remember Alexander Hamilton Stephens? 
I was obliged to demote myself in his hope- 
ful regard by confessing that I came up too 
late to know this great man. You will ob- 
serve this: That nothing will keep a very 
old man or woman orientated in the current 
age of affairs. If they cannot take refuge 
with Moses and the prophets in the Scrip- 
tures, you will find them prancing around 
with their comrades who have become the 
heroes of history. For them there is no 
present tense in time. This is one reason 
why they are so pathetically lonely with 
just us to keep them company. 


Too Much Idealism 


A few days later the notice of his death 
appeared in an obscure column of a morn- 
ing newspaper. “He was at one time 
prominent in the political affairs of this 
state,’ the account read, but the emphasis 
was placed upon the funeral arrangements. 
Short shrift! Not much news value in the 
record of a man who had survived most of 
his constituents. 

I thought of poor old Azariah, sometimes 
called Uzziah. He reigned fifty-two years in 
Jerusalem, and the record proves that he 
was a great war-loving monarch who still 
loved husbandry and all the arts of peace. 
He conquered the Philistines, broke down 
“‘the walls of Gath, and the walls of Jabne 
and the walls of Ashdod,’”’ and built cities 
about Ashdod among the Philistines. There 
is'‘no clear record of what he did to the 
Arabians and the Meunims, but enough 
to make the Ammonites flatter him with 
gifts, no doubt to save their own walls. His 
fame spread as far as Egypt. And he went 
on strengthening himself exceedingly. He 
built towers at three gates in Jerusalem and 
fortified them. He also built towers in the 
desert and ‘“‘digged many wells’’ for his 
cattle—nothing against him in all these 
enterprises, until at last one day, being 
greatly puffed up with his own importance, 
as often happens with men who have ac- 
complished great things, he took upon him- 
self the offices of a priest and went into the 
temple to burn incense to the Lord. The 
priests ‘‘withstood him.’’ The scene which 
follows is a drama of the appalling rarely 
surpassed in human history. ‘Then Uz- 
ziah was wroth, and had a censer in his 
hand to burn incense; and while he was 
wroth with the priests, the leprosy even 


Mas 


rose up in his forehead before 
the house of the Lord, from bes), 
cense altar and all ¢. 
looked upon him, and, behold, h} 
rous in his forehead, and they ¢, 
out from thence; yea, himself hk 
to go out, because the Lord hag 
him.” | 
With such terrors of faith as tl 
ancients curse themselves in th, \ 
the Lord. My own notion jg th 
had the fever of the disease up 
he would not have risked the pre) 
of acting the priest. We have alwis 
us examples of the same glorified j; 
in men suffering from egotism | 
neurosis brought on by inflated g 
or the exaggerated sense of their ¢ 
ness. The human constitutio|, 
endure the strain of too much il 
have rarely known even a saint} 
joyed good health. An eXcessiyi ¢ 
personal greatness is frequently | 
becomes a fever which consume 1 
tim and brings out a rash or tha} 
of death that is waiting in us all, | 
However that may be, Aza} 
formed prodigious services for hy 
If he had died sooner, he might | 
a whole book in the Old Testame | 
for him. As it was, the poor ol|, 
king lost even his greater name| 
and he gets about six and a half se) 
Second Kings as a record of his r{ 
seventh is devoted to his funeral, | 
ence to his childhood or youth 
harsh old chroniclers were great 1} 
no sentimentalists. They set d} 
begot a man and let it go at thi 
were concerned only with the | 
curses and deeds of their prophets: | 
and they were strong on buriz 
Azariah reigned fifty-two years | 
salem and suffered great tribulz) 
his one transgression. All he got | 
at the end was a biography of a 
words and an obituary of one sen 
“‘So Azariah slept with his fathei 


And they buried him with his fz| 
In the city of David.” 
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Nothing in it about his virtut) 
write epitaphs, but it flows, like tha 
of all peace and quietness, back to ® 
The light of ages shines upon it, }} 
weather in the minds of men ¢ai 
the legend of that grave. The m 
the Scriptures infold it fore 
not find it. 

This is the country of 2 
whether kings or common m 
in it the rhythm of their o 
can scan it as we do the ai 
we make with words. It is 
still—no wars, reforms or distu 
as we make. It consists in the 
centuries behind the clock 
ceases and there remains on! 
harvest of the ages. 
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A Scene in British Cotumbia 
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low You Can Learn How to Secure Charming | 
Room Effects without Lavish Spending— i 


NT be discouraged because you feel you 
naven’t a mint of money to spend in freshen- 
p your home. So much can be accomplished 
‘a few inexpensive changes! New hangings, 
istance—a different arrangement of the furni- 
—new floor-coverings to give livelier tones to 
olor scheme. None of these need tax your purse. 


r nowadays even rugs created by celebrated 
‘ners can be bought for a trifling sum. The new 
sens in Gold Seal Art-Rugs far surpass any- 
r before available in low-priced floor-coverings. 


id what comfort to have rugs that are cleaned 
twinkling with a damp mop—rugs that lie 
sctly flat without fastening. 


wll find it easy—really fun—to work out 
tic effects with Gold Seal Art-Rugs as the 
iote of your color-scheme. ‘‘Color Magic in the 
i,” a free handbook by Anne Lewis Pierce, 
‘you how to do it and gives you a host of 
r practical hints on beautifying the home. Fill 
and mail the coupon below. 


Two Pleasing Instances of ‘Color Magic’ j 


fd Maes HOMEY INTERIOR above is far more charming than 
many expensively furnished rooms—thanks to the proper 
use of color. It shows that there’s no need for elaborate fur- 
nishing when your rug is rich in figure and coloring. This is \ 
“ Jasmine” —a quaint Oriental motif on a blue field, with a 
border of deeper blue and tan. It’s Gold Seal Rug No. 538. 


UITE DIFFERENT is the scheme of the left hand room. | 
\J Highly decorative furniture—hangings and walls in 
different colors—all combined without clash by using a rug | 
that echoes these colors and brings the whole into perfect 
harmony. This dainty floral pattern with a border in pretty 


browns, rose and blue is the “Nippon” —Gold Seal Rug No. 578. 


ONGOLEUM 


“GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 


ConGoLeuM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


| Look for this Gold Seal 


h NEARLY FIFTEEN YEARS the Gold Seal 
asted on the face of every Congoleum 
Seal Art-Rug has guaranteed “Satisfaction 
four Money Back.” Millions of women have 


oe 
Gagp a 
19273 comOOLE™ 


FREE—an tllustrated handbook ao TR 


ght Congoleum Rugs on this basis and re- 
ed what was promised them. Look for the 
d Seal on the goods you buy. It’s insurance 
E your rugs will wear as well as they look! 


ONGOLEUM 


“= GOLD SEAL 


on practical home-beautifying 


Wouldn’t you like to read what a woman who is an author- 
ity on household management—a practical woman who 
writes in a friendly, sensible way—advises in the way of 
home-beautifying? Anne Lewis Pierce has written “Color 
Magic in the Home,” for women with no professional 
knowledge and training who must consider expense. Write 
us for a free copy of this delightful handbook, Address 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADDRESS crcvccccccccbivecbisveceseevest Cee eesesecseseceseesers 


CITY: seccececess sevens eveveeeseerreneret et Pree eenrresenees 
S. E, P.-1 
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Mrs. Daigle, Hackey thought, hesitated 
for an instant, with a glance at her husband 
almost appealing. He wondered if she were 
reluctant to be alone with Kurr. But 
Daigle was already in the car and she was 
forced to consent to the arrangement with a 
smile. The guide put her in the bow of the 
boat and Kurr sat just behind her, while 
Hackey poled across the current to the 
beach where Fitts and Bunker waited. 
Kurr greeted Fitts by name, and Hackey 
introduced Bunker to his employer. 

“The guide I hired,’’ he explained. 

“Competent, I hope,’”’ Kurr commented, 
looking at Bunker with an impersonal eye. 

“Oh, yes,’’ Hackey averred. 

Kurr nodded indifferently. 

“Very well,” he agreed, and turned to 
Mrs. Daigle. ‘‘We’ll go along,” he sug- 
gested. 

So they walked away across the inter- 
vale, following the curvings of the casual 
wheel tracks, and Fitts and Bunker and 
Hackey were left behind. Hackey started 
at once to recross the river for the dunnage, 
and when he was out of hearing, Fitts said 
to Bunker: 

“Right pretty woman.” 

Bunker nodded. ‘She looks nice,’’ he 
agreed. 

Fitts chuckled. “‘Kurr can pick ’em,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Yes, sir, I’ve seen some pretty ones 
up here. I can set here and watch ’em go 
by, and after a spell I watch ’em come out 
again. They don’t come back much. The 
same ones. Except that cousin of his. She 
didn’t come this time.” 

“‘T’d ought to be helping Fred,’’ Bunker 
remarked. 

““Guess her husband don’t care,” Fitts 
commented. ‘‘ Leaving them start off alone 
that way.” He looked after the two figures 
now halfway across the intervale. ‘‘Look 
at him talking to her,’ he urged. 

Kurr was indeed talking eagerly to 
Cynthia Daigle. She said little, but she 
enjoyed—had always enjoyed—listening to 
this man. She was attracted by his poise, 
by the distinction of his bearing; found 
him a man of wide interests, with a keen 
sense of beauty, and an ability to discuss 
intelligently those things which attracted 
her. She had met him some six weeks be- 
fore, at a studio tea given by one of Daigle’s 
friends, and Kurr since then had paid her 
much attention. He remarked on this now. 

“You've never guessed,” he suggested 
with a smile, ‘‘the real reason why I asked 
Daigle to come up here with me.’ 

“To do some landscapes for you,’ she 
reminded him and he chuckled lightly. 

“T’d never even heard of him as a 
painter,’ he told her. ‘‘Not till I met you. 
Then, naturally, I wanted to know more 
about this husband of yours. He’ll enjoy it 
up here. The lake is really beautiful.”” He 
hesitated, added with a curious eagerness in 
his tone which she found charming: 

“There’s something about it, the blue 
water ruffling in the wind and thé sun, and 
the rocky shores, and the mountains all 
wooded, that I find very lovely. I’m sure 
he will too.” 

“Most men aren’t so frank about beauti- 
ful things as you,” she suggested. ‘‘They 
seem—ashamed to be.” 

“T’m not ashamed of loving beauty,” he 
told her, and her eyes met his for a moment 
before turning aside across the pleasant 
valley. They were approaching the farm- 
house; they passed it and took the way 
through the bars and the orchard beyond. 

“T went to see Daigle,” he continued, as 
the forests received them. And he chuckled 
again. “‘He’s not the sort I usually like,” 
he confessed: ‘“‘He’s a loose-jointed indi- 
vidual; a bit unkempt, isn’t he?” 

“Like a boy,’’ she agreed. 

“But they told me he was good,” Kurr 
continued. “‘They tell me he’ll go far. 
And landscapes are his line.” 

“He was so pleased,” she commented. 
“He came home that night radiant. Bob 
and I like fishing; we try to get away to 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


the woods in the summer, when we can. 
But it isn’t often possible to combine work 
and play this way. And Bob has to keep 
working, you know.” 

“Not happy without it?” he asked. 

Shesmiled. ‘‘No bread and butter with- 
out it,’”’ she corrected. 

“You’re not the sort one associates 
with—poverty,” he suggested and she 
laughed a little. 

“Mercy!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Bob and I 
don’t think of ourselves as poor.” 

“He has an amusing way of ingratiating 
himself with the servants,’ he remarked in 
a colorless tone; and she found herself, to 
her own irritation, apologizing for her hus- 
band. 

“You mean his taking the car back? He 
just meant to help.” 

“‘Tlike to spare my guests that necessity,” 
he explained. And then laughed a little. 
“But, of course, if his taste runs that way.” 
The ascent had become stiffer; a heavy 
growth of hardwood lay about them, and 
somewhere in the ravine below a bird note 
rang. “‘Listen!’? he murmured. 

She came to a halt, panting and flushed 
by the effort of the climb. ‘‘Let’s rest a 
minute,” she suggested. ‘‘I’m not in condi- 
tion.” 

“Sorry,” he said quietly, and they sat 
down on a bowlder by the trail. ‘‘ You must 
be a great help to him,’’ he remarked a mo- 
ment later. 

She shook her head. ‘‘When he’s work- 
ing, he doesn’t want me around at all,’’ she 
corrected. 

“T meant, you must bring him a great 
deal of business,” he explained. ‘‘I’d never 
have looked him up, if it hadn’t been for 
you.” 

““You’d have been sure to hear of him,’’ 
she said defensively. ‘“‘If you started look- 
ing for a landscape man; if you wanted 
these things done up here. Everyone has 
heard of Bob.” 

He said gravely, watching her: 

“T don’t care about the landscapes. 
Except-as they bring you here.” 

She hesitated for a moment, her head 
bowed as though considering this. Her 
heart was pounding faintly; she was un- 
certain what to say, what rejoinder to 
make. At last looked at him with steady 
eyes. 

“Why did you want me to come up 
here?” she asked. 

“T wanted to know you better, to have 
you to myself,” he replied. 

“Bob is here,’”’ she reminded him, and 
though her words had a suggestion of 
coquetry about them, her accent belied it 
and he answered carefully: 

“‘T mean simply that I wished to see your 
reaction to the spot. I—love it, you know. 
I like watching new people enjoy it for the 
first time.” 

She nodded. ‘“‘I see. That is true; the 
fun of seeing others enjoy the things you 
enjoy. Yes.’”’ She remained a moment 
silent. 

“Particularly—people we like,” he sug- 
gested; and she did not meet this word. 
But after a moment got to her feet. 

‘“‘T’m ready to go on now,”’ she said, and 
they resumed the climb. : 

The way they followed was more than a 
trail and less than a road. Over the four 
miles from river to pond, it led at first 
steeply up hill, where Fitts’ two horses 
could only draw their six-hundred-pound 
load with frequent rests; then flattened 
out to a more gradual ascent. But always 
the way ran through thick woodland where 
the hardwood served as shelter to seedling 
spruce and pine and hemlock, where the 
coverts were thick on either hand. Within 
the wood deep silencelay; asilence accentu- 
ated by the occasional bird song, the occa- 
sional scurry of a red squirrel among the 
leaves or across a swaying branch. And 
through this silence came now and then to 
Kurr and Cynthia the sound of voices from 
below them. 


“The cart’s catching up with us,” Kurr 
said at last. ‘‘Let’s sit and wait for them to 
go by.” 

She was tired again, and accepted the 
suggestion; and so presently Fitts and his 
horses came upon them on a ledge above 
the road. Fitts did not stop his team to 
breathe them there; he averted his eyes 
from Kurr and Cynthia with a care which 
she found disturbing, and he went on his 
way. A little behind the cart, Hackey ap- 
peared, his great pack basket riding lightly 
on his shoulders; and Bunker and Daigle 
were on his heels. Daigle saw Cynthia and 
Kurr and called boisterously: 

“There youare! Played out, Cynthia?” 

“Just resting, waiting for you,’ she ex- 
plained. 

Hackey had gone on, but Bunker and 
Daigle had stopped below them and Daigle 
mopped his brow. 

“This sweatsit out of aman,’’ hedeclared. 
“Good for you, I’d say.” 

Kurr ignored him, spoke to Bunker. 

“You'd best go along, Bunker,” he said 
quietly. ‘‘Hackey will need you to handle 
the stuff.” 

“‘He’s been telling me about the fishing,”’ 
Daigle explained. ‘‘I’ll go along with him. 
Don’t make us wait too long, you two.”’ 

“Stay and walk with us, Bob,’’ Cynthia 
suggested in a tone she tried to make casual. 
But her husband laughed good-humoredly. 

“You’re too slow for me,” he retorted. 
“T like to do a little work; get steam up. 
See you by and by.”” Bunker had already 
moved off, and Daigle followed him, waving 
his hand to them where the path wound out 
of sight in the wood. Kurr looked at 
Cynthia, his eyes faintly smiling; and after 
a moment, without meeting his glance, she 
slipped down to the trail again. 

“Let’s go on,’”’ she said. 

“Do we have to—get into a sweat, be- 
cause your husband does?”’’ he asked softly. 

She hesitated, then smiled alittle. ‘‘Why, 
there’s really no hurry, is there?’”’ she 
agreed. ‘‘But we’d better—start at least.” 

They moved now at an easier pace along 
the more level way, and once they stopped 
at a trickling spring beside the path and he 
bent a birch-bark cup from which she 
drank. In the act of dipping water his 
hand slipped off a stone and his sleeve was 
wet, and Cynthia was startled at the swift 
grimace of distaste which twisted his coun- 
tenance. 

“You don’t like getting wet, do you,”’ she 
commented, when they went on again. 

“I’ve something of the cat in me,” he 
agreed. 

She smiled. “‘There’s cruelty in a cat,” 
she suggested; and he laughed in a quiet 
fashion. 

“T can be kind,” he said. 

She found the simple words curiously dis- 
turbing; found her pulses quickening a 
little. Thought, for a moment, that it 
might have been better if she had not come 
up here with Bob at all. Something about 
Kurr confused her, made her senses blur 
and fog. But—Bob was here. On ahead. 
Unconsciously she quickened her steps; 
and Kurr, a little at her heels, smiled faintly 
under his small mustache. He was content 
just then, to say no more. 


qr 


[ee lake, toward which they were 
bound, lies in a deep valley among the 
rugged hills, like small mountains, packed 
together in the great curve of Bear River. 
The heights, few of them attaining to the 
dignity of a name, are nevertheless full of a 
distinct and individual beauty. The loftiest 
peaks are perhaps twenty-five hundred feet 
above the river; and even some of the val- 
leys, narrow and tortuous, which lie among 
them, are better than a thousand feet above 
that stream. A good many years ago lum- 
bermen exploring the locality with an eye to 
business emerged from the first-growth 
spruce on the shore of the lake. At the 
point where they first came upon it near 


the outlet, it was shallow and full 
growths, and its farther reaches y, 
cealed by jutting points on eith | 
They called it, descriptively, Ree¢| 
and, though the dam which the « 
quently built raised the water hig]; 
to drown the reeds and rushes aj| 
outlet, the name clings to it stij]__ 

Kurr’s camp was on an island ¢, 
up the lake, an island perhaps hal ; 
acres in extent. The establishr } 
cluded an ice house, a storeroom, | 
for the accommodation of guides a 
and the main building itself, The; 
tures had been built of spruce logs, , 
into their background; but Wit) | 
especially in the main camp, they ; 
air of ordered and fastidious lux 
Daigle and Cynthia found ast 
Kurr heard their first exclamations | 
warming to Cynthia’s praise, conce f 
annoyance which Bob’s exuberant | 
awoke in him. He installed hi 
the westerly wing, in a suite w 
two bedrooms and a small 
with a fireplace built of sto 

“T’ve had Hackey fit up o 
camps for you, Daigle,” he 
the north point. So that you 
doors if the weather’s bad. You } 
there if you’d prefer, but Mrs. “a 
find it more comfortable here.” 

“We're not used to the luxury — 
rate rooms,” Cynthia remarked, : 
uncomfortable. ‘I shall want Bob | 
at night.” 

Kurr nodded. “If you wish any}: 
made, pray tell me,” he directed. 
you to be—happy here.” 

Cynthia stayed to change her gi 
but Daigle, happy as a boy in th} 
surroundings, went to inspect th: 
which had been prepared to serv 4 
studio. _Kurr sent Bunker with hi| 

“Bunker’ll look out for you,” 
plained. ‘He'll take you anywh? 
want to go. I’ll try to give Mrs) 
some fishing while you’re at work. | 

“Tll be doing some fishing 1‘ 
Daigle exclaimed. “Bunker seems | 
every fish in the lake by its first ni 

“They don’t always answer || 
names,”’ Kurr suggested. ‘But ;) 
take fish anywhere on a good day. 

When Daigle returned at the |! 
bell, he found Cynthia and Kurr in} 
living room, where Kurr was p){ 
tackle; and that afternoon while I § 
Bunker’s canoe sought fitting v! 
from which to survey the beauty 
lake, Kurr and Cynthia went | 
Hackey rowed them in a sponsoi> 
which Kurr preferred for its s\) 
During the succeeding days, this.| 
became habit; and while Kurr and \1 
trolled for salmon and squaretails 
somewhat more extended excurs} 
whip the outlet of the pond or som 
the tributary streams Bunker and) 
were continually together. | 

Between these two, a definite fri ! 
was not long in developing. Th} 
natured guide day by day put mel 
and paint box and his fishing tackl 
canoe and paddled the artist to s0/ 
ting point or broad promontory / 
Daigle could establish himself for ¢) 
ing’s work. In the afternoons they f 
fished, sometimes trolling, sometim': 
ing out the particular brook towar¢/ 
Kurr and Cynthia had that day ! 
their way. And through the long ¢’ 
gether, Daigle found it pleasant | 
Bunker to talk about himself, foun¢! 
other man’s simplicity something i 
ingly appealing. While Daigle sat 
his easel his vision all absorbed in t 
of catching upon the canvas the 
beauty of the scene before him, -/ 
would sprawl across a ledge at his ‘* 
sit with his shoulders against the be) 
great tree, or come to stand at Ii 
shoulder and offer approving con} 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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Jhere a [hatch Roof looks best 


ofs in perfect 


color harmony 


s distinctive Multicrome [hatch 
es enduring charm at moderate cost 


| YOUR HOME is to be of the cozy English 
cottage type you are, of course, consider- 
za thatch roof. 


For homes of this design the Richardson 
ulticrome Thatch was expressly created. 
iree special features distinguish it. 
One—it is the first thatch roof ever offered 
a moderate price. 

Two—it comes cut and ready to lay—no 
pensive trimming or steaming. 

Three—it adds the charm of rich color to 
e interesting character of the thatch. It is 
ide in pleasing combinations of Weathered 
own with either Gray Green or Dull Red 
colors permanently fixed in slate. 


| 


How to choose a roof 
to suit your home 


lor, indeed, is one of the most important 
ings to decide in selecting any type of roof 
color that will harmonize pleasingly with 
uls and trim. 

So Richardson now offers you a way to 
lect in advance exactly the color that will 
ok best on your particular house. 

Send for the new booklet, What Color for 
* Roof? It contains page after page of in- 
‘esting houses, showing you attractive 


| 
| 
lor combinations of roof, walls and trim. 


With the booklet you will receive the 
Richardson Harmonizer. This fascinating 
device enables you to see the effect of 108 
color combinations. It shows you im ad- 
vance exactly how any Multicrome Roof will 
look upon your house. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to send 
for these valuable guides. They are offered 
at less than cost—25 cents for both. Order 
by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials 
can show you Richardson Multicrome Roofs 
in a range and beauty of color never before 
obtainable at moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the points 
mentioned in the panel at the right make 
the beauty of these roofs so lasting. Call 
upon him. 


Deaers: Write us about securing the Richard- 
son franchise for your territory. 


ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


250 W. 57th St., New York City -« Chicago ~ Atlanta 
New Orleans < Dallas ~ 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 


50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome roof 
is built of Super-Giant Shingles 
—extra large, extra heavy. Its 
50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of 
endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. 


Its water proofing is Viskalt— 
99.8% pure bitumen, especially 
vacuum-processed. Its surface is 
slate in close, overlapping flakes 
—further protection against 
weather and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price. 
It is less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos and approximates 
in price ordinary wood shingles. 
It iseconomical to lay and equally 
good for new or over-the-old- 
roof jobs. 


Color for the roof is 
the modern note in 
home design 


Mav Leo ES) COU PON 


The Richardson Company, 

Lockland, Ohio, Dept. 86-E 
Enclosed find 25c¢ (stamps or wrapped coin) for your new 
booklet and Harmonizer. 
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all about the Hair Tonic that has 
been used in Barber Shops for over a 
Quarter of a Century. During that 
period hundreds of hair tonics have 
come and gone, but one enduring 
meritorious hair-dressing is 


Appearance which is such a vital 
part of the successful man of today. 
Good clothes are only a part. But 
good clothes need the well-groomed 
touches that only the barber can 


cut, the manicured nails—all are es- 
sential to success nowadays. It will 
pay you to make frequent visits to 
your Barber’s Chair and which is 
recognized as 


The barber shop is a service station for men 


who care to keep well groomed. 


KOKEN 
COMPANIES 


PS) Wah fu qr > aM EE NE er 


give. The clean shave, the trim hair | : 
2 | plained. 


It is the finishing touch to that Good | 
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(Continued from Page 152) 
upon the other’s work. The quality in 
them which most appealed to him was 
veracity. The highest praise which he 
could offer was to say: 

“That’s pretty near good’s a photo- 
graph.” Daigle never quarreled with these 
tributes, but took them as they were in- 
tended; and after a time he began to find a 
definite pleasure in even Bunker’s unculti- 
vated appreciation. : 

They had, from the beginning, one strong 
common interest. Daigle, one of those 
fishermen who are so unfortunate that the 
opportunities for actual fishing do not often 
come their way, had gratified his love for 
the sport by supplying himself with the 
best possible gear and tackle. His trolling 
rod, stiff enough to support without undue 
strain the weight of heavy copper line, was 
at the same time sufficiently pliable so that 
when he hooked a fish the resulting play 
was worth watching. When they visited 
one of the brooks he used a longer rod, 
little more than a wand, yet in his hands 
an instrument of delicate precision and of 
skillful combat. 

Bunker, from the beginning, assumed 
personal care of this beautiful gear. When 
they were finished with the day’s fishing he 
made it his business to take down the rods, 
and wipe them dry, and rub the ferrules 
with a drop of oil and stow them in their 
cases. Back at camp he scrupulously dried 
the lines which Daigle had used and the 
flies which had been wetted in the day’s 
fishing. He saw to it that the trolling gear 
was kept in order, the hooks sharpened, two 
or three extra ones always soaking so that 
their snells might be pliable and ready for 
the business of securing the minnow. And 
he took care that in Daigle’s minnow 
bucket there were always the largest and 
choicest baits. 

Daigle, watching one evening the tender- 
ness with which Bunker handled the light 
fly rod, remarked to the other man: 

“That’s a goodrod; don’t you think so?” 

Bunker held the delicate thing in reverent 
fingers. ‘‘Yes, sir,” hesaid. “It’s the best 
I ever seen.”’ 

“T had that built to order,’ Daigle ex- 


““He’s as good as there is,”” Bunker com- 
mented and he added simply enough: 

“T’ve had a mind I’d like to get me a rod 
like that myself. Three years ago I did 
write to Boston, and had them send me a 
pretty good one. Heavier than this though. 
But second time I used it I struck a fish 


| too hard and busted it right at the butt, and 


| then. 


I’ve never got around to get it fixed since 
Stick to a steel rod now.” 

“May’ve been a flaw in it,”” Daigle com- 
mented. 

“T don’t know,” Bunker said. “It didn’t 
look as pretty as this rod of yours. The 


| bamboo in this one hasn’t got any of these 
| black spots on it.” 


“Those spots are left where the joints of 
the bamboo were,” Daigle explained. 
“They burn them off, you know. Of course 
the best bamboo hasn’t got so many of 
them.” 

Daigle liked Bunker more and more, in 
spite of that awkwardness and general un- 
fitness for the work required of him, of 
which there could be no doubt. When at 
noon, day after day, the guide prepared to 
make coffee and cook their lunch, the fires 
which he made were large and unskillful. 
They never seemed to burn properly. They 
were either so hot that Bunker had diffi- 
culty in approaching them, or they smol- 
dered in a dull and lifeless way. His coffee 
refused to clear. If he fried fish they were 
either underdone or burned to a crisp. And 
when on one occasion he undertook to make 
fresh biscuits the result was distressing. 

Returning to the camp one evening, 
Bunker gave even more tangible proof of 
his capacity for blundering. In the process 
of unloading the canoe, he managed to put 
his foot through a canvas which Daigle 
had that day brought almost to completion, 
and the resulting wreck was good for noth- 
ing save to be thrown away. Daigle him- 
self would not have reported this mishap, 
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but Kurr and Cynthia were on the float at 
the time and saw what had happened, and 
Kurr said in a dry tone to the guide: 

““That’s inexcusable, my man.” 

Bunker had picked up the ruined canvas 
and was trying hopelessly enough to fit 
the torn edges together again. He spoke 
apologetically. 

“Why, I’m right sorry,” he said. “I 
wouldn’t have had that happen for a good 
deal.”’ 

The artist had been in the first moment as 
angry as Kurr, but Bunker’s abject sub- 
missiveness mollified him. 

“That’s all right, old man,” he said 
heartily. “I wasn’t satisfied with it any- 
way. I ought to have destroyed it myself, 
but I didn’t have the nerve. I can do a 
better job if I tackle the same thing again.” 

Kurr looked at him with a cold resent- 
ment and with a little smile, though in a 
tone quite without a smile he said to 
Cynthia: 

“Your husband is better natured than 
we have any right to expect of him.” 

If there was an edge to his tone, Daigle 
seemed not to perceive it. If he recognized 
a double meaning in the other’s words, he 
ignored the implication. But Cynthia, for 
no apparent reason, colored a little; and she 
came quickly to Daigle’s side and kissed 
him almost ostentatiously, so that Kurr 
smiled again, a certain wise satisfaction in 
his eyes. 

It was after dinner that evening that 
Kurr spoke for the first time of the pro- 
jected trip to Fish Pond. The fishing in the 
lake and in thenear-by brooks, hereminded 
them, had proved disappointing; and he 
only smiled at their disclaimers. 

“T want to give you an idea of what ex- 
cellent sport this region does afford,” he 
explained. 

“Tm already satisfied of that,” Cynthia 
protested. Nevertheless he persisted in his 
proposal. 

“This little pond I speak of is up behind 
the southern shoulder of Red Top,” he ex- 
plained, pointing across the lake to the 
west, where through the thin screen of 
trees they could see the dark bulk of the 
mountain against the moonlit sky. They 
were on the broad veranda of the camp; 
Kurr with a fragrant cigar, Daigle with the 
offensive pipe to which he clung. 

“Tt’s only a little pond,” he continued. 
“But I went in there three years ago and in 
about two hours we took a dozen trout of 
two pounds or better. It’s a hard climb, in 
wild country. There’s not even a trail. I 
don’t know that I could find it myself; but 
the guides know where it is.” 

“War?” Daigle asked. 

“About four miles,’ Kurr told him. 
“We'd get an early start, but we could 
have three or four hours’ fishing and still 
get back to the lake by dark.” 

In the end the project appealed to them 
so strongly that Daigle decided to put aside 
his work for a day in order to make the 
trip. It was arranged that if the weather 
served they would go on the second day 
following. 

But in the time intervening one of Bunk- 
er’s awkwardnesses made it impossible for 
Daigle to go. He and the artist had spent 
the day upon the summit of a rocky head- 
land from which Daigle got a panorama 
which pleased him. Daigle worked till 
mid-afternoon before deciding that he had 
done enough. The descent to the canoe 
was a scramble over large bowlders, a suc- 
cession of leaps from a higher to a lower 
one. The artist went first and both men 
had their hands full of gear. What hap- 
pened was that Bunker followed too closely 
on the other’s heels, and in jumping down 
from one bowlder to another below, on 
which Daigle had momentarily paused, his 
left foot descended upon the back of 
Daigle’s leg just above the heel. Daigle 
was thrown off balance and fell, catching 
himself with his right hand. The result was 
that both this wrist and the ankle which 
had received Bunker’s weight were badly 
sprained, and by the time they got back to 
the camp, the members were definitely 
swollen. 


| 
lay 


When they reached the float ¢, 
and Kurr were there; and Cynthia <, 
husband’s helplessness and made any 
assist him. Kurr—since Hackey y) 
about to take a hand—perforce Dol 
ward, and he and Bunker half lifted | 
from the canoe. In the act of do 
Bunker lost control of his craft, r 
result was that he went into water ) 
waist, catching with his arms on the iy 
the float. 

Kurr controlled his anger until }} 
apologetically enough, explained his n 

“This cuts me out of the trip + 
row,” he confessed. “TI could neve ; 
four miles on that.”’ And Cynthi 
swiftly: | 

“We'll wait till you can go.” 

Then Kurr swung to Bunker with F 
that cut like a knife, and Daigle inte g 
jocosely: 

“Lay off of him, Kurr. 
dent.” 

Kurr looked at the artist with nan j 
eyes. “Be so kind as not to interfey ' 
said curtly. 

“Twon’t have youriding Bunker,” ; 
insisted, coloring faintly at the other’ | 

“T insist that you do not interfer ; 
my handling of my servants,” Ky| 
peated. 

“I’m the one to kick if anyone | 
Daigle protested stubbornly, 

“May I remind you that I am payi), 
for your time,” Kurr said harshly, 
brought you here to paint, not to n} 
sprain.” 

He heard Cynthia’s low exclami 
and he saw. Hackey coming swiftly ) 
the path. It was too late to check his ) 
but instantly, before Daigle could ;': 
controlling himself, he made what ai} 
he could. 

“T beg your pardon,”’ he said. “)} 
irritated.” 

Daigle hesitated and Cynthia m 
him, and abruptly Daigle laughed. 

“Why, that’s all right,” he excla\ 
“But I’ll give you your money’s wort 
man.” 

Cynthia found herself in the grip of | 
rage, not so much at Kurr for his inst ¢ 
as at Bob for refusing to resent it. 3 
turned abruptly aside, leaving Hacke | 
Bunker to help Daigle to the main (| 
And Kurr, quick to catch her mood} 
equally quick to make the most of it. | 

“T’ll have Hackey take care of you'| 
band after this,” he told her. “He’sa) 
man. We’ll take Bunker tomorrow. } 
I can keep him under my eye.” He i 
were white, but she said steadily: 

“I’m sure you need not be distresse 

He said in a low tone: 

“T can’t help being a little gratef/ 
Bunker.” 

She must have understood, nevertl? 
asked softly, ““Why?” i 

Kurr’s hand moved in a deprecatory § 
ture. pT 

“I’m sorry Daigle was hurt, of co} 
But it will be—ever so sweet to havesi! 
day with you.” t 

He had, since they came to camp, } 
such things as this to Cynthia before; | 
at first there had been something whin / 
in his tone, so that, though she founc\ 
blood quickening at his words, she had) 
been able to take them as a jest. Bu! 
was angry with Bob tonight, and K} 
tone was not in the least whimsical, ant 
found herself very far from laughter. 

So she was silent, trembling a little, 
certain what to say. 


It was ai) 


t 


Iv 


Kes warned Cynthia that night 
they must make an early start in} 
morning. ; 
““We may have to come home in 14 
afternoon,” he explained. “Hackey | 
there’ll be a change in the weather. If t 
is, it means two or three days of rain | 
we want to get back before it sets in) 
don’t want you to get a wetting.” | 
She smiled a little. “That’s one of J! 
weaknesses, isn’t it? You don’t like to’ 
(Continued on Page 159) 
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itinued from Page 154) 
nodded; and Cynthia, her arm 
ir husband’s, promised to rise 


st at seven,” he suggested; and 
-and she and Bob went to their 


srovoked with Daigle this night; 
th him because he had opposed 
yually irritated because having 
/ had permitted himself to be 


gh you were his hired man,” she 
lly. 

Daigle told her cheerfully, ‘he’s 
_ And this job will mean a good 
- Kurr is the sort to boost if he’s 


o need of quarreling with him.” 


_ascornful little sound, smother- 
itience and distaste. They came 
igether before they slept, and in 
x she preserved her cool aloof- 
le made no protest at her going 
lone; she wished he would, and 
time prepared herself to resent 
iggestion from him. If he had 
ie would have been angry, but 
t he did not object angered her 
_ There was something like a 
dessness stewing in her when 
downstairs, and this mood is a 
me. 

ied out his plan to leave Hackey 


ust him to take care of you,” he 
tist, ‘and I can look out for 
sn he’s under my eye.” Daigle 
‘otest. His ankle was painful; 
with difficulty, and Cynthia’s 
de him distressed and unhappy. 
Hackey’s arm, he went down to 
see them off. They went in the 
noe which Kurr favored, and 
2d that Bunker row instead of 
the guide preferred. As a last 
‘they started Kurr asked Hack- 
1 of the weather. 

yout dark,’’ Hackey predicted. 
oks now.” 

ir us in time for dinner then,” 
im. The man was gay this day; 
est to Daigle, “‘Don’t climb any 
while we’re gone, old man.” 

rd and fast here,’’ Daigle re- 
i the canoe drew away across 
aving him behind. 

:, this Reedy Pond, is roughly 
c in shape and the mountain 
1d Red Top is embraced within 
‘heir start today was to be made 
‘per end of the western cove two 
(les from camp, and almost an 
ing was necessary before they 
‘strand there. During this jour- 
at in the stern, Cynthia in the 
sr at the oars between them with 
sket slackly loaded with lunch, 
ind tackle at his feet. Now and 
mm broke down upon them, and 
idsin thesky had an uncertainty 
estifying to the fact that winds 
ig there. But the lake surface 
‘unruffied, calm and still, and 
from the canoe spread wide 
m, extending themselves inter- 


ley were safely landed on the 
1 by the mouth of one of the 
rooks, Kurr and Cynthia waited 
‘er lifted his pack basket to the 
hen drew the canoe out of the 
stowed the oars. 
ced quietly: “‘You’re quite sure 
, Bunker?” 
Tes, I know the way all right,’’ 
sured him. He pointed to the 
ap the steeply rising mountain- 
hike over this ridge and along 
it, and come back to the upper 
brook here and then down he- 
all clear going.” 
< not give us a lecture,’’ Kurr 


_the way,” Bunker repeated. 

ead then,” Kurr said. “We'll 
| Ifyou go too fast, I’ll call out.”’ 
r slipped his arms through the 
she basket and turned sturdily 
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into the wood, climbing as though un- 
hampered by the burden up the steep flank 
of the hardwood ridge. They followed more 
at ease, but there was little undergrowth, 
so that they could see the guide for rods 
ahead. And Bunker, adjusting his gait 
to theirs, kept for a while his distance. 
Cynthia, already hardened by the activities 
of the days just past, walked easily; and 
at first she walked in silence and Kurr was 
content to hold his peace. But at last this 
silence oppressed her, so that she said: 

“Bunker will be out of sight, won’t he?”’ 

Kurr shook his head, smiling a little. 
“He’s very well where he is,” he said. ‘‘I 
prefer him there.” 

She asked: “Why?” And immediately 
hated herself for having doneso. Kurr had 
a trick of leaving a thing half said, forcing 
her into this question. 

He made now a little gesture with his 
hand. “TI like to imagine I’m alone with 
you,” he suggested. 

She made no reply to this, pushing on 
somewhat more briskly; and a little later 
Bunker came to the crest of the ridge and 
waited for them. He saw her high color 
when they drew near, and he asked cheer- 
fully, ‘‘Tucker you, does it, ma’am?”’ 

“No, I’m all right,” she told him; and 
Kurr added: 

“Don’t concern yourself with us, Bunker, 
if you please. Go on ahead.” 

Bunker, witha glanceat Cynthia, obeyed; 
and when the guide was once more out of 
earshot, Cynthia said in mild protest, 
‘“Aren’t you rather curt with him? He’s a 
friendly soul.” 

Kurr smiled. “‘I can always command 
his friendliness for five dollars a day,’’ he 
reminded her. 

She found herself, as so often happened, 
unable to reply to him. She turned along 
the way Bunker had gone, and Kurr kept 
quietly at her heels. They were climbing 
steadily, though their way now led up an 
easier pitch. There was in the forest depths 
no air astir at all, but over their heads the 
treetops began tosway alittlein the vagrant 
airs that strayed down from the heights 
above. Save for this whisper of sound, and 
the rustling of their footsteps, silence lay 
about them. No birds were moving and 
even the chirring of the red squirrels was 
stilled. When now and then Kurr spoke a 
word or two it was in a low tone; as though 
he were unwilling to disturb the peace 
which lay about them; and he was so skill- 
ful that his words seemed to accentuate 
rather than to violate the hush and beauty 
of the forest. 

Cynthia, at first only disquieted by the 
discovery of Kurr’s attitude toward herself, 
had found herself more and more moved by 
the grave devotion in his eyes. He had all 
those qualities which most appealed to her. 
His life was set against a rich and varied 
background. He had great personal charm, 
and the scrupulous care which he bestowed 
upon such small matters as the service of a 
dinner appealed to her the more because of 
the sharp contrast in this respect between 
Kurr and her husband. The artist was 
chronically turbulent and disorderly. He 
was capable of yielding to the most absurd 
impulses, and he had no patience with her 
endeavors to arrange their life together 
along neat and conventional lines. He had 
virtues which none knew better than 
Cynthia; but he had vices, too, and she 
knew them as well as she knew his virtues. 
Kurr had all the virtues Daigle lacked; and 
had, so far as Cynthia knew him, no weak- 
nesses at all. 

So today little by little she permitted 
herself to forget all other considerations in 
the very definite pleasure which she found 
in Kurr’s companionship; and as their way 
grew easier and conversation became less 
difficult, they talked more and more to- 
gether and became each more and more 
absorbed in the interchange, spoken and 
unspoken, which went forward between 
them. They became so engrossed that they 
forgot Bunker, failed to observe the fact 
that more and more frequently he looked 
back toward them, watched them with an 
increasingly thoughtful eye. 
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About ten o’clock in the morning their 
way which had led steadily upward abruptly 
turned downhill, and they plunged into 
a growth of young spruce so thick it was 
with difficulty they were able to force a 
passage. Bunker, in this harder going, 
waited for them and now and then with his 
ax lopped off a branch which would other- 
wise have impeded their passage. For per- 
haps a quarter of a mile they continued in 
this way and then abruptly, and with the 
effect of a revelation, they emerged from 
the thick wood upon a poplar knoll. over- 
looking the pond which was their desti- 
nation. 

There was on this pond no canoe and it 
was impossible to fish from the shore, so 
that Bunker was under the necessity of 
putting together a rude raft. While they 
assembled their rods and threaded the line 
through the guides, and chose appropriate 
flies, Bunker found four or five available 
logs and with a few blows of his ax cut 
poplar poles with which he secured the logs 
side by side. When he was ready, he in- 
vited them to get on board, intending him- 
self to pole them a little way along the 
shore of the pond to a spot where a spring 
kept the waters cool and where the trout 
were more apt to lie. 

But Kurr had nomind to endure Bunker’s 
companionship in the close quarters of the 
raft, so in spite of his own distaste for ex- 
ertion he bade the guide stay ashore. 

“We won’t be able to keep our feet dry 
with three of us aboard,” he explained, 
“and I can manage very well alone.” 

So Bunker was left to make his prepa- 
rations for a noontime fire, and then to sit 
with idle shoulders against a tree, watching 
the sport that went forward on the distant 
raft. The trout in this pond, as Kurr had 
promised, were of a goodly size and in the 
hour or so before lunch they took four which 
Bunker cleaned when they came ashore, 
cooking two for their midday meal. Bunker 
was an indifferent cook and the fat trout 
were a little underdone, the pink flesh ad- 
hering to the backbone. Also the coffee 
was murky and the fire smoked uncomfort- 
ably. But Kurr for once forbore to repri- 
mand him, devoting himself with a quiet 
assiduity to Cynthia. 

He was showing her this day a new aspect 
of his character. She was accustomed to 
find him attentive and kindly and he was 
this today. But also she was used to dis- 
covering in him a well of conversation, yet 
today he seemed inclined to silence, saying 
little, watching her with a steady attention 
so that whenever she glanced toward him 
she met his eyes. After lunch, when they 
went out to fish again, Kurr spoke only a 
word now and then, suggesting that she lay 
a fly here or there in spots likely to produce 
a fish. She protested once: 

“You're not fishing at all.” 

“This is your day,’’ he reminded her. 
“T’m happy as I am.” 

She found his silence more and more dis- 
quieting and provocative. He had always 
this trick of forcing her into interrogation 
and she resisted him as long as she could. 
But at last she was driven to ask: 

“ Are you—all right?” 

He smiled. ‘Quite,’ he told her. 

“You seem—quiet,”’ she suggested. 

He gave the raft a forward thrust and 
another as he spoke, turning it into a cove 
behind a wooded point which cut them off 
from the view of Bunker, back at the camp- 
ing place. 

“‘Here we might be completely alone,” he 
said obliquely, not meeting her eyes. “No 
one but Bunker within four miles and he 
might be as far away.” She made no com- 
ment and presently he added: 

“‘T’m absorbing this hour. It’s perfect. 
Or almost so.”’ And he added frankly, “Oh, 
I’ve many things I’d like to say—would 
say—but for my fear of spoiling this.” 

She hesitated, absorbed with her cast. A 
trout swirled and missed the fly and she 
cast again and again at the spot, but could 
awake no further response from the fish. 

“You pricked him,” Kurr said softly, be- 
hind her. “Once pricked, twice shy.” 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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one’s motoring 
comfort 


It is a relief to know that now you 
can safely wear your daintiest frock 
or finest gown in your motor car. 
For WedfordEvr-Klean Seat Pads pro- 
tect clothes against dirt, dust, and 
wear. They are now used in several 
millions of the country’s fine cars! 
Especially useful in enclosed cars— 
because dirt packs into the uphol- 
stery. Prevent musty odors. 
Durably made of high-grade woven 
imported straw. Well bound. Fit 
any car seat in single or double 
widths. Ideal for a host of outdoor 
Summer sports, too! 

Ask for, and demand, the genuine 
Wedford Evr-Klean Seat Pads for 
complete satisfaction. Instant in- 
stallation—no labor charge to install 
—car is not out of service one 
minute. 

Sold everywhere by car distributors, 
auto accessory shops, hardware 
stores and retail merchants gen- 
erally. Evr-Klean, single width, 
three styles, De Luxe, $2.00; Stand- 
ard, $1.50; Handy, $1.00; double 
width, Ovr-All, $3.50. 
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New York salesroom 
of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, Broadway at 
goth Street. The floor 
you see is Armstrong’s 
Marble Inlaid No. 76 
laid with a plain black 
linoleum border. 
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You may not sell automobiles. Yet you 
too can help your customers see what 
you have to sell by one economical pur- 
chase—a smart, up-to-the-minute floor 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum +, + , 


Wie do you see when you shop on Automo- 
bile Rowe Cars, of course—yet how are those 
cars displayed? One showroom vies with another 
to catch your eye, to invite you in, to make the mer- 
chandise on display look its best. 

With an open eye to this keen competition, the 
Studebaker Corporation, in many branches of their 
Eastern Division, are installing floors that are a defi- 
nite, practical aid to sales. 

When you enter one of these salesrooms, you step 
on a smart, dignified floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
When you look at the attractive cars on display, you 
see them against a background in keeping witha high- 
toned atmosphere and discriminating buyers. Does 
such a floor help sales? Studebaker’s say it does. 

The fact that Studebaker’s are in the automobile 
business naturally led them to select a floor that had 
long mileage built into it. They also demanded a 
floor that never needed refinishing. They asked for a 
floor that would keep its new appear- 
ance with the least possible attention. 
They wanted a floor that was quiet 
and comfortable. They found all these 
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qualities in Armstrong's Inlaid Linoleum plus the 
added virtue of a price surprisingly low. 

Whether you sell cars, men’s wear, furniture, 
shoes, or sewing machines, Armstrong's Linoleum 
Floors will add to the “‘eye appeal’’ of your mer- 
chandise. There are scores of beautiful floor designs 
appropriate for shop, store, or display room. 

Where can you see them? At any good furni- 
ture, department store, or linoleum specialty shop. 
If you can’t call to see them, telephone the store 
for estimates and samples. 


Below — New Embossed Hand- 
craft Tile Inlaid design No. 6006. 
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Floor facts in this free book 


“Business Floors” does more than merely describe ach 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. It tells how to care for Jin 3 


floors and how to lay them—cemented in place over i 
ers’ deadening felt, And it shows photographs of flo? 
Armstrong’s Linoleum that have been installed in Le 
business establishments. A iif 
book you should have. Ad- jf 
dress Armstrong Cork Com- , 
pany, Linoleum Division, ( 
819 Liberty St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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m’t you fish?’’ she asked. “TI 
to have all the sport.” 

nid of being clumsy,’”’ he con- 
( scaring the game.” 

little tired from casting, rested 
it on the raft at her feet. The 
as warm, with an angry, sultry 
{ this dead heat irritated her, 
nerves. Kurr asked softly: 

” she confessed. 

s a small packing box in the 
he raft which Bunker had put 
ve as a seat, and Kurr nodded 
“Sit down,” he suggested. 
them,” she urged. ‘‘The rise is 
gain.” 

id, picking up his rod and after 
7o he came forward to try the 
‘e shoreward end. The raft was 
-only its balance shifted a little 
1, but the logs of which Bunker 
/ were heavy enough to support 
nod so long as he moved with 
took a fish and she said ap- 


jal!” 

idled a rod gracefully and she 
nwith pleasure. By and by he 
fish and brought it to net, and 
\erself contrasting the ease and 
\d delicate certainty of his move- 
Bob’s haphazard flogging of the 
ie put the thought aside, but 
‘looked at her again a moment 
o particular reason she smiled, 
yes held. 

sd, as though in answer to some- 
ad said. 

till day,” he remarked. “Hot 
We’ve fished enough.”’ And he 
his rod and came and stood a 
back, looking at the trout they 
secured on an alder withe, lying 
there. 

it,”’ she agreed. 

rou—had a pleasant day?”’ he 
(lad you came?” She nodded. 
- wonderful for me,” he said. 
‘y discomfort.” 

a wetting?’’ she asked, looking 
with mischief in her eyes. 
anything,” he repeated, but he 
ailing and her own eyes became 
2 saw him bending over her, and 
‘urn aside but could not, and his 
dd hers. While she trembled then 
circled and held her there. The 
'gently, as though upon a hidden 
neither of them knew. 
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Idie!’”’ cried Gertie. ‘‘ You ain’t 
Bl” 

. lips curled upward and he 
nis flowing coat with his long slim 


7e been watching you!”’ he said. 
veen hoping I’d get a jinx pinned 
-You’ve always been hoping it, 
bd cat!” 

ing had jolted within him, though 
not tell just what. There was 
neath the seductive lure of Ger- 
y tinted cheeks. The sparkle in 
‘eyes was like the glitter of her 
ty and devoid of merit, and her 
to a crescendo that pierced his 


that for you, you smart four- 
‘Gertie shrieked. ‘Why should 
ithe earth? Happy! Hit him, 
Put a spell on him, Hong Lee!” 
had closed his ears, he still would 
‘d her. ‘‘Make him never come 
fake him somebody else, and 
ls name, and turn him to a rube!”’ 
jas what Gertie said, or at least 
lie always quoted her as saying; 
‘may have been that his imagina- 
id later to the strangeness of the 
Jany rate, he always said that just 
was asking he glanced at old Hong 
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When he released her, her head drooped; 
and she saw then that he was kneeling, that 
his knee was in the water, in a crack be- 
tween the logs. And she laughed a little. 

“You’ve had your wetting,’ she said, 
her voice broken. 

He came swiftly to his feet and she looked 
up and saw the direction of his eyes and 
followed them. ' Bunker stood on a point of 
land across the pond, beyond the camping 
place. He was looking toward them and 
now he cupped his hands and bellowed: 

“Going to rain!” 

Kurr, she saw, was crimson; Cynthia sat 
very still. And Kurr without a word swung 
the raft and began to pole along the shore 
toward the landing. He was behind Cyn- 
thia now; she sat facing forward, and her 
eyes were thoughtful. 

By and by she heard him say, “Are you 
angry?” 

She did not turn her head. ‘“‘It was as 
much my fault as—yours,” she confessed. 

“T will silence him,’’ he promised. She 
made no reply. ‘“‘He’s a miserable blun- 
derer!’’ His tone was hot and angry. 

“But it is going to rain,’’ she reminded 
him. “I felt a drop just now.” 

When they approached the landing, 
Bunker was waiting for them, his manner 
undisturbed and wearing no suggestion of 
interest or curiosity. 

“We'll have to move,” he said mildly. 
“If we’re going to beat the rain.” 

Kurr helped Cynthia ashore. He seemed 
to choose his words with care. “‘ITrely upon 
your good judgment,” he told the guide 
sardonically. 

Bunker took the fish from the raft and 
while they broke down their rods he cleaned 
the trout and stowed them in his basket. It 
was only a matter of minutes before they 
set out upon the homeward way. As 
Bunker led them a little along the shore, 
Kurr said doubtfully: 

“This is not the way we came in.” 

“T figure to hit higher up on the ridge,”’ 
Bunker explained. ‘‘ We’ll have easier going 
there.” 

Kurr made no further protest. He stayed 
by Cynthia’s side, holding out of her way 
an occasional low bough, offering her his 
hand when it became necessary to surmount 
a fallen tree, serving her in little ways. 
While they struggled through the thick 
growth of young spruces toward the higher 
ground, the heat was oppressive and stifling, 
and when presently they came out upon the 
higher ground, they saw that the day had 
grown darker and the scurrying clouds were 
lower and more ominous now. 
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Lee, and the Chinaman’s lips were moving 
in a way that made him cold about his feet 
and hands. That was the important point 
of all the night from which Eddie never 
varied in the repetition of his memoirs. 

“Try it, you old nut!’’ said Eddie to 
Hong Lee. Even then he kept his nerve 
and refused to be afraid. ‘‘Do what she 
tells you and I’ll land clean. No jinx 
that’s made can break a guy like me, and 
no cup of tea is strong enough. Go on and 
try to do it! Whisper if you want to! 
Wave your skinny hands!” 

Then Eddie’s voice choked. He was do- 
ing it—that dried old restaurateur, wizened 
beneath a heathen sun, was doing some- 
thing with his hands and making hissing 
noises between his yellowed teeth. 

All he had heard in his active life of 
witchery and magic came back to Eddie in 
a sudden wave, and he quickly crossed his 
fingers. 

“Hee-hee!”’ chuckled old Hong Lee. 
“You plenty frightened now, oh, yes? I 
see plenty in the cup. Hee-hee! You hear 
’em—hear the bulls?” 

It was just like that, as though they had 
come at the beckoning of Hong Lee’s fin- 
gers. Upstairs there was another sound, 
familiar to any practiced ear, of heavy foot- 
steps and harsh voices. Dumb as Happy 
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Cynthia was exhausted by this first climb 
and by the heat; she had to stop for a mo- 
ment’s rest. 

But the lowering sky made Kurr un- 
easy and as soon as he saw that Cynthia 
was recovered, he rose, and helped her to 
her feet, and they went on again. 

Bunker now set a swifter pace. They 
followed him blindly, Kurr so absorbed in 
his companion that he took no notice of 
their way, Cynthia deep in her own re- 
flections. 

An hour and a half should have seen 
them back at the canoe again, but when 
Kurr eventually became conscious of the 
time and looked at his watch, he was dis- 
turbed to discover that almost two hours 
had passed and he said to Bunker sharply: 

“We should be at the lake now, Bunker.”’ 

Bunker shook his head, answered re- 
assuringly: 

“No. We come back a little longer way. 
I figured on easier going, but it ain’t been 
as good as I thought it would be. Another 
half hour will see us there.” 

“Tt will be dark in an hour,”’ Kurr said 
angrily. ‘If we’re not at camp by then I 
shall hold you responsible.” 

“Don’t you fret yourself,’ Bunker re- 
plied. “‘Youw’re going to be all right.” 

A few minutes later, however, Kurr, 
acutely sensitive in such matters, felt a 
drop of water on his cheek; and he cried: 

“Tt’s raining, Bunker.’ 

“Tt ain’t going to rain much for a spell,”’ 
Bunker reassured him. 

And Cynthia added quickly, “‘I don’t 
mind a little rain.” 

But in the course of the next few minutes 
that first drop was followed by others, and 
there began a very definite and discomfort- 
ing drizzle. Kurr called a halt while he got 
from the pack basket the rain shirts he had 
brought for this emergency and he and 
Cynthia put them on, and he said angrily to 
the guide: 

“‘Now get us out of here, Bunker.” 

“You stick to me,” Bunker told him. 
‘“‘We’ll see the lake inside of fifteen min- 
utes.” 

But in this prediction he was wrong. 
They did not see the lake inside of fifteen 


minutes, nor, in fact, at all that night. And | 


about the time darkness fell upon them, 
when the drizzle of rain had intensified and 
had become a steady and consistent down- 
pour, in response to Kurr’s angry and an- 
grier questioning, Bunker was forced to 
confess that he had lost his way. 
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was, even Happy understood, and gave a 
startled gasp and bounded backward, up- 
setting a chair, just as the cellar door flew 
open. 

And still Eddie had his nerve. He 
waved his hand and laughed right in Hong 
Lee’s placid face. 

“Try something new,” he said; “they 
haven’t come for me.” 

Often as he had seen the police arrive, 
they had never come for him; yet he could 
not forget that Hong Lee had spoken of 
something he did not expect. Three burly 
muscle-bound men of a familiar stamp were 
stumbling down the cellar stairs. 

“That’s him!’’ shouted one of them, nod- 
ding toward Happy. ‘‘Take him up!” 
Eddie would have known the voice any- 
where as Inspector Lahey’s from police 
headquarters. 

They were coming to take Happy, just as 
he knew they would; but not forgetting 
caution, and recalling that Mr. Lahey was 
frequently prone to be rough and Happy to 
be wild, Eddie backed away in order to 
avoid any unpleasant contact which might 
spoil his clothes. 

He just noticed that Hong Lee still 
stared at him with his lips drawn slightly 
upward, when from the corner of his eye 


Eddie saw the second thing which he did 
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The advantages of Chat- 
tanooga’s salubrious cli- 
mate were never so 
graphically told as in the 
Official description, print- 
ed by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau office, which we 
quote: 


NOTES ON THE CLIMATE OF 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Chattanooga is located in latitude 

35° 4’ N, and longitude 85° 14’ W. The 

city is situated in a valley, surrounded 
by ridges and mountains, extending 
from 3 to 15 miles from the heart of the 
city; the only open space around the 
city is to the south, between Lookout 

Mountain and Rossville Gap. The 

city has never been visited by tor- 

nadoes. Sudden and severe changes 
in temperature are of very rare occur- 
rence. The Cumberland range actsasa 
barrier to cold waves reaching this city 
and decreases their intensity, as a rule, 
before reaching this valley, The heat 
in the summer months is not ex- 
cessive—rarely of long duration, — 
either by day or night. As a rule, 
when the temperature rises to 80° and 
over, it is accompanied, by cooling 
breezes from the nearby mountains, 
which cause the sensible temperature 
to fall from 10° to 20° below the air 
temperature, and when the tempera- 
ture ascends to 90° and over, the heat 
generates thunderstorms, which last 
from one to five hours, and cause the 
temperature to fall rapidly from 10° to 
25°. Sun-strokes are unknown in 
this valley. The humidity is not very 
high and the rainfall is very evenly 
distributed over the 12 months. The 
average temperature for the year is 
60°. There is just enough cold 
during the winter months to in- 
vigorate the physical system, amel- 
iorate the soil, and destroy the 
germs of disabling disease. Out- 
door work is rarely impossible at 
any time during the winter or 
summer because of prolonged cold 
or excessive heat. The climate is fur- 
ther modified by the Tennessee River, 
the numerous creeks, the various hills 
scattered over the valley, and the trend 
of the mountain ranges, all having the 
effect of giving cool breezes to the low- 
lands in summer and warm breezes to 
the highlands in winter. 

—From U.S. Weather Bureau Annual 
Meteorological Summary, 


Cheap hydro-electric power 
(269,000 horse power AL- 
READY developed in addi- 
tion to 600,000 horse power 
shortly available from Muscle 
Shoals in the city’s back yard!) 


Good coal mined almost in 
city limits. Cheap gas and 
coke. Extraordinarily good 
water for domestic and in- 
dustrial uses. Important rail- 
road center with consequent 
favorable passenger and mail 
schedules. Freight rate ad- 
vantages that are real! 4 


There is much here besides 
the scenic wonders and his- 
toric attractions that should 
challenge your investigation. 
Four golf courses. Concrete roads 
to modern all-year tourist head- 


quarters on Lookout and Signal 
Mountains. 


Fine schools and an excellent 
University. 
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not expect. A bare arm brandishing a bot- 
tle was descending toward his head; and 
even in the second which remained to him 
of mastery and perfection, he knew that it 
was Gertie’s arm bent to do him ill; and 
then, in the next second, the bottle crashed 
against his narrow skull and sent his nerves 
jangling into darkness. Hong Lee’s face, 
the whole dark cellar resolved into some- 
thing else, infinite, yet absolute, and all the 
world went into a dull roar which ended in 
a silence. Yet even in the silence, he was 


startled by a terror at something inevitable, 


| beyond his power to stop. 


But nothing, not even a bottle, could lay 
him out for long. It could not have been 
more than a minute or two before Eddie 
blinked his eyes and straightened his back 
and felt for his silk handkerchief. He was 
still in Hong Lee’s cellar, for it all whirled 
back into his consciousness with Hong 
Lee’s face and the single electric light. He 
was sitting in a chair, into which he must 
have dropped, and his mouth was dry, and 
Happy was gone, moved from the picture 
as turpentine moves paint. Though he was 
safe, he was none the less shaken and did 
not feel as he should. 

“You catch ’em plenty.”’ It was Hong 
Lee’s voice, as placid as though nothing had 
occurred. Nor was this strange, because it 
was a small thing for a gentleman to be laid 
out with a bottle. “You catch ’em plenty, 
and you not expect.” 

He tried to get to his feet, but his weak- 
ness and his knowledge of the truth in Hong 
Lee’s words held him in his place; and, in 
addition, a weight was around his neck. It 


| was Gertie, who, with the eccentricity of 


woman, was hanging on him, weeping, 


| mingling her voice with the noises in his 


ear. 

““Eddie—I didn’t mean it, Eddie. It’s 
only because I loved you, dearie, and I 
didn’t mean to have him jinx you. Don’t 
you love me now?” * 

It did not strike him as strange till later, 
that extraordinary course of Gertie’s love. 
His mind was too taken up with other 
matters to think of love at all—certain in- 


| volvements in his own affairs which gave 


him cause to worry. 

“Happy knows you squealed on him,” 
cooed Gertie. “‘He said they’d never have 
got him if you hadn’t—but I don’t care.” 

Eddie grasped the edge of a table which 


| stood before him. It was the jinx, he knew, 


striking at his very reputation. 

“Cripes!”” he groaned. ‘“Didn’t I tip 
him off to run? What’s the idea—me pull- 
ing a play like that? Me! Ask anybody if 
I’m not on the level.” 

In his horror at the insinuation, he forgot 
the pain in his head and struggled to push 
her away, but the heavy perfume in Gertie’s 
black bobbed hair still assailed his nostrils. 

“Don’t get nervous, dearie,’’ cooed Ger- 
tie. ‘‘I’m the only. one who’s wise, and I 
won’t tell. Even Happy didn’t fall for that 
talk about a mirror. He knew it was all 
phony.” 

“It wasn’t phony!” cried Eddie. “There 
was a mirror there!” 

“Just say you love me, dearie,’’ cooed 
Gertie, ‘‘and none of the boys need know.” 

For a moment he stared in front of him 
as though he could see the trick of fate 
which had shattered his good name. It 
would not take more than a hint to break 
him in the world in which he lived, and 
Gertie was the girl to do it. An hour ago 
he had been free as air, and now she was 
clinging about his neck, pulling at him with 
her grimy hands, and he would never be 
free from her again. 

“Eddie,”’ whispered Gertie, ‘don’t you 
love me now?” 

But right to the end his courage held. 

“Leave go of me!” he cried. “Leave go, 
you bobbed-haired crook!” 

And then to his surprise, but to his in- 
finite relief, someone wrenched her arms 
away. 

“Thought I was gone, did you?” said a 
familiar voice. “‘ Well, I’m not finished yet. 
Easy now—sit down!”’ 

Eddie’s heart gave a terrific jump, for he 
was looking straight into the face of 
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Inspector Lahey, from police headquarters. 
Happy was gone, but Inspector Lahey must 
have been there all the time, staring at him 
coldly. 

“What is it, mister?’’ Eddie was as- 
tounded at the weakness of his voice, 
though it still was firm and sure. “I’m on 
the level. You haven’t got a thing on me.” 

An ominous threat in Mr. Lahey’s silence 
made Eddie’s heart give another leap. Be- 
fore answering, Inspector Lahey drew back 
a chair and sat down heavily and pushed 


back his derby hat from his perspiring fore- - 


head. 

“Ts that so?”’ he said. 

Eddie, who knew all the bulls as he knew 
himself, the hasty ones and the clever ones, 
was warned to keep a watchful silence, the 
only thing a gentleman could do when 
everything went wrong. 

“You're a smart kid, aren’t you?” said 
Inspector Lahey slowly. He seemed 
pleased at Eddie’s nervousness, and paused 
to drum his fingers on the table. ‘ Well, 
sweetheart, you’re so damned smart, we're 
tired of you—get me?—tired.”’ 

Eddie raised his handkerchief to the back 
of his head. He also was feeling tired. 

“In fact, sweetness,’ said Inspector 
Lahey with ghastly, heavy humor, “nearly 
everybody on the force is sick of seeing you 
around, and the word has been passed— 
confidentially—to run you out of town. I 
told ’em you’d be wise enough to take a 
hint.” 

Eddie became aware of a new unpleasant 
sound. Hong Lee was chuckling and rub- 
bing his hands softly on his sleeves. 

“T see,” he chuckled; ‘I see it in the 
cup.” 

With the police against him, and every- 
one against him, including fate, Eddie still 
was game. He got to his feet.and swayed 
to keep his balance, his face as yellow as 
Hong Lee’s face. 

“What have you pinned on me?” he de- 
manded. “Why, mister, I haven’t even got 
a record—just a reputation. Ask anybody 
and they’! tell you that.” 

Then Gertie interrupted, as women al- 
ways interrupt when they had much better 
be still. 

“Don’t let him kid you, Eddie!”’ she 
cried. ‘‘You’re too smart for all of ’em, 
dearie!”’ 

“Yeh?” said Inspector Lahey, still with 
heavy humor. “And that’s the trouble, 
I’m telling you. The chief thinks there’s 
too many smart boys around, and the chief 
knows something, dearie. The stick-up 
game ain’t all it used to be—let’s say five 
years ago.” 

It was that cup of tea and Hong Lee’s 
waving fingers which had put him where he 
was. The knowledge came over him sud- 
denly with a wave of pain in his head that 
everything was too unnatural to be real, 
that strange forces which he had never un- 
derstood were trailing him—the forces of a 
jinx. 

He was not himself, no longer master of 
his destiny. He was slipping in the dark. 

“Mister,”’ he said, and with difficulty 
kept his voice at an even key, ‘“‘you otter 
know by now I won’t stand for being 
bluffed. It strikes me—yes, it strikes me 
I’ve paddled my own canoe long enough to 
know when things are smooth. You’ve 
tried to frame me before—well, try it again. 
You gotta tell me something more to throw 
a scare in me.” 

Inspector Lahey nodded like a man who 
enjoyed seeing a good clever guy up against 
the wall, and Eddie had seen enough other 
clever men blow out to know that every- 
one enjoyed the sight and kicked them 
when they fell. 

“In that cigar store,” said Mr. Lahey, 
“there was a mirror on the wall.” 

For one fleeting moment Eddie was him- 
self again, handsome, if deathly pale, and 
his lips curled scornfully and his green eyes 
flashed. 

“You boob!” he cried. ‘You don’t 
catch me missing a trick like that! Don’t 
make me laugh! Didn’t I see there was?” 

Inspector Lahey smiled, but his smile 
made his heavy face still less prepossessing. 
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Arthurian legends, nevertheless he was an- 
other modern knight, cast into a land of fey 
beneath a malignant charm. Yet he was 
still game and a skeptic who was not afraid 
to face the grisly truth. Though he had 
heard of ghosts and witches he stared 
boldly at the hayseed girl and crossed his 
fingers. It might after all be chance, he 
argued, since lots of folks saw things in 
cups of tea. 

“Kid,” he asked, raising his hand to his 
head, ‘‘have you got any name?” 

Surely it was a natural question for any 
guy to ask, but she hesitated and looked so 
nervous that he felt a twinge of dread. 

**O’ course I have,’’ she answered finally. 
“My name is Sally Rickett.”’ 

To Eddie, those prosaic syllables had a 
welcome dulcet sound of plain cold fact. 
Instinctively he dusted at his coat, for he 
was Dancing Eddie Lefner still, regaining 
his lost confidence. 

“Cripes!’”? he murmured. It made it 
pleasant that she was called Rickett. It 
made her seem fallible and human. ‘‘ There 
can’t be nothing phony in a name like that. 
Kid, what place is this? Has it got a nice 
name too?” 

“O’ course it has.”” That hayseed girl 
named Sally was on her feet, young and 
slender and easy on the eyes. ‘And it’s 
not highfalutin’, but it isn’t phony neither, 
whatever you mean by that. It’s Hinkley 
Corner, Maine. What’s the matter? Why’s 
your face so white?”’ 

Eddie leaned against the freight car’s 
side, and again his voice was trembling and 
uncertain. 

“And has it got a bank—small, made of 
bricks—that keeps the county funds? On 
the main street, building detached, one 
entrance, one plate-glass window with a 
shade that’s down in summer—teller’s cage 
on left, vault, old style, in rear—one clerk 
and one cashier who lunches at half-past 
twelve? You don’t mean to add that’s 
here? Kid, don’t tell me that!” 

Even if she had not answered, he would 
have known that he had hit it in the eye. 
He always said that he had not been sure 
till then; but after that, how could any 
wise guy doubt Hong Lee’s fierce occult 
power? : 

“Why, how’d you know?” she cried. 
“Are you a traveling man?” 

Stricken by his discovery and feeling 
queerer than he ever had before, Eddie 
looked at her vaguely and then at the clear 
blue sky, scarcely knowing that he spoke. 

“It’s the jinx,” he muttered; ‘‘the jinx 
that’s got me:here.”’ 

Her face swam before him, a pretty face, 
like a girl’s in the chorus when the orchestra 
imitated gently lowing cows. 

“‘The job,’’ he muttered—“‘the job they 
tried to soak on me last night.”’ 

He placed his hand on the back of his 
head, because his head seemed of an inde- 
terminate size and light as a bit of milk- 
weed down drifting in the air, and at last 
he felt it not worth while to struggle against 
inevitable fate. 

“Oh my!” he heard her saying. ‘“ What 
hit you on the head?” 

But her question seemed irrelevant and 
not worth the trouble of answering. 

“Tt’s the jinx.” His thin lips moved 
dreamily. ‘But I’m here. Still here!” 

“T’ve got to take you home—that’s all 
there’s to it.” It was her voice again, 
tinged with an authority with which he 
could not cope. “Are you strong enough to 
walk?” 

His answer was neither a denial nor an 
affirmative. “I’m Dancing Eddie Lefner,”’ 
he murmured—“‘that’s me.’’ And some 
strange species of caution prompted him 
to add dreamily, ‘And no one takes me 
anywhere till I see my lawyer first.” 

Nevertheless, she seized his arm, gently 
yet forcibly, just as a minion of the law 
might have seized it, and he knew that she 
was the creature of some strange and occult 
law. Yet, though he knew it, something 

prompted him to ask a favor. 

“Kid,” he said, “will you walk on my 
other side? I don’t know where I’m going, 
and I’d like my right hand free.” 
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The dust of the road was soft beneath his 
feet, like the roadway in a dream. They 
were moving, as he knew despite his aching 
head, into Hinkley Corner, Maine, once a 
spot on a road map and now a dim reality. 
It all moved slowly like a piece of cloth un- 
rolled before his eyes—small white houses, 
a store with rakes and shovels on its porch, 
and then a small brick building, bearing a 
sign in gold—The Hinkley National Bank. 

‘“‘Hasy,” he said, and for an instant his 
professional instincts leaped into a feeble 
flame. “Just like Happy said. Say, if I 
was only working % 

And then a sound beside him made him 
turn his head. Sally Rickett also was look- 
ing at the bank with a curious malevolent 
intentness. 

“Kid,” he said, “‘you’re crying!” 

“T’m not erying!”’ 

““You’re crying, but don’t be frightened, 
kid; I’mhere. Hell, yes, I’m here!” 

“T hate that bank, that’s all,”’ she said. 
“They needn’t have been so hard on 
us. . . .»You better lean on my arm. 
You’re awful white. Our house is just 
around the turn.”’ 

“‘ And what’s the bank done to you?” 

““Can’t you see?’’ she asked. 

It was a white frame house, such as hay- 
seeds inhabit, toward which she was di- 
recting his uncertain steps. It stood beside 
the road, with a white picket fence before 
it, and it had a long side porch shaded by a 
grapevine. In back stood a barn, larger 
than the house, whose sliding doors were 
wide open, giving a glimpse of half-empty 
haymows and a tangle of farm wagons and 
rakes. But what surprised him most was 
the disorder of everything, for you might 
have thought there was a fire if there had 
been any sign of smoke. The disorder, 
Eddie often said, seemed to have something 
to do with him, as if it were a part of all the 
charm and done on purpose to add to his 
discomfort. 

In the yard, all the. way between the 
house and that yawning barn, was a maze 
of battered furniture, stoves, pictures, 
crockery, everything that should have been 
inside the house. Beyond the furniture was 
a fringe of automobiles which could not 
have belonged there, and people, dozens of 
them, walking about in little groups, exam- 
ining the stoves and tables. For a moment 
Eddie stared at the sight in patient wonder, 
until his thoughts took shape. 

“Say, what’s the idea?”’ he asked. “‘Is 
this your moving day?” 

She did not answer, but moved with him 
toward the house. A lean old man in soiled 
shirt sleeves was standing in front of a 
table talking, though Eddie could not hear 
what it was he said. The old man had an 
Adam’s apple which moved up and down in 
his sagging throat like a mechanical toy, 
and he was holding a china pitcher in the 
air. Eddie stopped and stared at him sus- 
piciously, for that old man’s aged gestures 
seemed to bear a magic almost like Hong 
Lee’s. 

‘““Who’s that old bird?” he asked, and 
quickly crossed his fingers, as Sally Rickett 
answered: 

“Tt’s Sam Hughes, the sheriff. He’s the 
auctioneer. Oh, come, let’s get 
along.” 

“But he’s selling all your stuff! What’s 
the big idea?” 

“Because we owe money,”’ she answered 
and pushed him toward the house. 

“So it’s the bank, is it?’”’ He looked 
about him vaguely and blinked his green- 
gold eyes: “I knew there was a jinx on it, 
but don’t worry, kid, Dancing Eddie’s 
here.” 

She was leading him toward the porch 
shaded by the grapevine, and a half-grown 
boy was running toward them, dressed in 
overalls, with a smear of dirt on his face. 

“Say, Sal,” he called, “you'll catch it! 
Where’ve you been? Aunty’s looking for 
you. Say, who’s that with you? Say, he’s 
bumped his head!” 

They were nearer the porch, and he saw 
it was not empty. In a horsehair rocking- 
chair an old woman was seated, wrapped in 
a great red shawl. He had only to look at 
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the sparse hair on her head, which emerged 
from the red folds, to see that she was very 
old. Yet old as she was, she kept rocking 
back and forth with a grim orderly preci- 
sion, and stared malevolently at the yard. 

“Sal!” she called in a high piping voice. 
“There you be, be yer? Sam Hughes, he up 
and says he’ll sell my shawl right off my 
back. Yes, yes, he does!” 

There was, it was evident, life in that old 
dame yet, for she pushed her fist from be- 
neath the shawl and shook it at the crowd. 

“By crickey!” she went on so loudly 
that people turned to look. “One o’ them 
summer wimmen, she came and felt it right 
on my back. Yes, yes, she did! Now 
praises be Who’s that?” 

It sent a quiver down his spine to see her, 
for that old dame was staring straight at 
him as if he were not real. 

“Aunty!” cried Sally, hastily letting go 
hisarm. ‘‘Oh, Aunty, don’t go taking on!” 

But the old dame had a will of her own 
which no mere girl could stop. 

“Fallelujah!”’ she cried, half rising from 
her chair. ‘It’s him! It’s the tea leaves 
coming true!”’ 

Eddie staggered and reached for the 
porch railing, but though he felt as helpless 
as a ghost, he remained a perfect gentle- 
man. 

‘Pipe down, kid,”’ he said. ‘‘It’s me, all 
right. I’m still here.” 

The old man holding the pitcher by the 
table turned to lock at them, and then 
everyone was looking. 

“You ain’t going away!” cried the old 
lady. ‘‘ You mustn’t leave us now!”’ 

He never could explain what moved him, 
except that it all seemed right and that her 
loud request was a command and a part of 
the dizzy circle of his destiny. 

“You with the pitcher!”’ he called to the 
old man. ‘‘ Hey, come over here!”’ 

The old man came, still holding the 
pitcher, and he seemed annoyed and puz- 
zled. To Eddie, his whole ancient stooping 
figure was a puzzle, for upon his vest was a 
shining badge, bearing the name “ Police.”’ 

“‘Excuse me,” said Eddie. Though his 
head seemed like to split in two, he still was 
cautious. ‘‘Are youa bull?” 

“Now don’t you git smart, young feller,” 
the old man answered testily, ‘““I’m not any 
more a bull than you be!” 

Eddie’s brow cleared and he smiled. 

“Mister,” he said, ““‘how much do these 
folks owe’ that two-cent bank downtown? 
And don’t get funny, mister. I’m wise to 
the banking game.” 

Before answering, the old man drew a 
pair of spectacles from his pocket and 
perched them on his nose. 

“Who be yer?” he demanded. ‘I don’t 
recollect seein’ you about. Do you belong 
to them?” 

“Sure! Why not?” Instinctive caution 
prompted him to say it, although his mind 
waswandering. ‘“Howmuch? Andmakeit 
snappy.” 

The old man looked up at the blue sky, 
lost in thought. 

“T dunno,” he said; ‘‘but I could fix it 
for—say, four hundred dollars.” 

With a lithe easy motion Eddie plunged 
his hand into his hip pocket. The people, 
he perceived, had gathered about him in a 
knot, the way hayseeds do, and when he re- 
moved his hand, there was a gasp of wonder. 

He had produced a roll of bills, and mois- 
tening his thumb, he peeled off four. 

“They’re yours,” he said, “‘and here’s a 
ten to move the stuff back in. And in ad- 
dition—in addition, there ain’t a jinx afloat 
that won’t make that money real.” 

“Oh!” It was Sally speaking. Wide 
eyes, half crying and half laughing, she was 
tugging at hissleeve. ‘‘Landsakes! How’d 
you get—how as 

With a cautious but uncertain motion, 
Eddie replaced his‘roll and straightened his 
shoulders and stared about him. 

“Dividends, kid,” he said, and stopped 
and blinked his green-gold eyes, ‘from 
the—tobacco business.” 

But perhaps she never heard him. The 
old man had seized his hand and was shak- 
ing it, and from the crowd was coming a 
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sound of shouting, at first puzzling and then 
pleasant. Nevertheless, he heard only half 
of it, because suddenly the shouting was 
like a distant wind, and he wavered and col- 
lapsed right at the old dame’s feet. 

His mind, however, was not wholly a 
blank, because a sort of subconscious 
watchfulness and uneasiness kept him 
struggling against a total loss of sense. 
He was still there, he always remembered; 
and though the jinx was on him, which had 
made him take a journey, it had not 
changed his name or changed him from a 
wise and clever guy. He still was Dancing 
Eddie, even in the land of dreams. Pleas- 
antly, dreamily he saw the face of that 
hayseed girl, and he repeated her name. 
Sally Rickett—its crude syllables were like 
a wall against all harm and magic. 

“Rickett,” he murmured. ‘Say, it’s a 
lucky word.” 

Her face was revealed by a glass lamp 
whose light pierced the darkness of.a room. 
He was in a bed such as he had never seen, 
with high posts surmounted by wooden 
knobs. Back in the shadows, as he raised 
his head, he saw a colored picture of a horse 
and a sleigh, and a chest of drawers reach- 
ing nearly to the ceiling. The whole room 
where he found himself was so queer and 
off the level that he had a premonition that 
it was not right. As he moved restlessly, 
however, he noticed that his head was bet- 
ter; and though he could not think where 
he was or how he came, he spoke with a sort 
of triumph. 

“It’s all right, kid,” he said. ‘I’m here. 
It hasn’t got me yet.” And partly out of 
courtesy and partly because he wished, he 
reached and touched her hand. 

“T’ve been sitting, waiting,’ she whis- 
pered. “Thank goodness, you’re awake!” 

Eddie sat up in his bed, his eternal vigi- 
lance aroused again by a strained note in 
her voice. 

“You're frightened, kid,” hesaid. “Say, 
have they pulled something on me?” His 
own voice faltered as he saw a shiver run 
through her, and again he felt a sickening 
premonition. He had only to look at her to 
know that his jinx had been working while 
his mind was blank! It had been working 
in spite of himself, and doing what? Why 
was he in a bed in a dark still room? Why 
was it night? Why was she afraid? 

“T don’t know what you'll say,” she 
whispered. “It’s us—that is, Aunt Judy— 
she’s done somethin’ that wasn’t right.” 

“What?” asked Eddie, staring at her. 
‘Shoot it, kid. She couldn’t do much, an 
old dame like that,’ 

“It was that money,” she faltered. 
“They kept asking her why you paid that 
money—and I certainly don’t know why— 
and Aunt Judy up and said She had 
to say something, and I-can’t exactly blame 
her. She said you were her Cousin Solon 
Rickett’s son. I know it wasn’t right, and 
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it wasn’t right to take your money at all, 
but when we saw it we just had to.” 

As her words trailed into the silence of 
the room and he caught their full signifi- 
cance, he stared ahead of him, and his eyes 
were slightly glazed. 

“You mean’’—he hardly knew his 
voice—“‘you. mean—she’s gone an’— 
changed my name?”’ 

It was enough to make him shiver, the 
thought of Hong Lee’s power. Everything 
was coming true, even to a different name. 

“That’s who everybody thinks you are,” 
she added wretchedly. “Aunt Judy told 
’em she’d written you, and you’ve come to 
run the farm.” 

That was the end. It had all come true, 
without his thinking or knowing. His for- 
tune had worked according to some dark 
law, right to the very end. He was not 
himself; he was someone else; even his 
voice was different. 

“Run a farm!” His voice was like a lit- 
tle child’s who is frightened of the dark. 
““Me run a farm! It’s the jinx! It’s 
changed me—it’s changed me to a rube.”’ 

On his weakness and his wretchedness, 
now that he had reached his journey’s end, 
he felt a most unmanly choking in his 
throat and a tingling in his eyes. It did not 
occur to him to doubt the truth of fate. He 
was weary, he was beaten, and his honors 
were stripped from him, lost in a cup of tea. 

“Changed me to a rube—me!”’ Though 
he saw the inhuman combination of events 
which had done it, he had not lost his power 
to revolt. “Wait till I catch that wall- 
eyed Chink! I’ll get at him yet! He can’t 
tie me here! Hey! What’s that?” 

He started and stared at a half-open door 
beside his bed, listening to an unearthly 
sound. 

“It’s Buddy tuning in his radio down- 
stairs,”’ Sally answered. ‘“‘I’ll tell him to 
stop it, if you want.” 

Eddie shook his head. The squawk of 
the radio had blended into music which was 
reminiscent of a happier time. 

“You know, you’re head of the house 
here, as long as you want to stay. Aunty 
says it’s time we had a man.” 

““Me—the head of the house?’”’ Eddie 
sat up straighter. 

“We wouldn’t be in the house at all if 
you hadn’t come along, and we won’t be 
if you don’t stay.” 

Eddie felt so dizzy that he gripped the 
edge of a patchwork quilt. 

“Oh, my! What’ll Aunty say?” gasped 
Sally. ‘She told me to leave you be. Are 
you feeling sick again?” 

“Not sick,” replied Eddie faintly; “just 
tryin’ to get things straight. Cripes! Here 
I was laying to stick up a bank—and now 
it’s right in my home town!”’ 

When it was too late, he knew he had 
spilled everything. She did not move, but 
he heard her catch her breath. 
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“Don’t be frightened, kid,” he added, 
and for many reasons he did not wish to 
have her frightened. ‘‘You’re a friend of 
mine; and in addition, I haven’t been 
working for two years, professionally. I 
just merely was thinking of it. The boys 
keep coming after me when they want a job 
done right.’’ 

Hard as it was to imagine a more reassur- 
ing speech, she was on her feet, staring at 
him, and her cheeks were as red as Gertie’s 
cheeks. 

“And the money you paid out!” she 
cried. “It’s stolen money! Oh, what’ll the 
minister say?” 

Before he had time to explain, she sank 
back into her chair again, crumpled up, as 
though he had hit her, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“T might of known you were too kind,” 
she sobbed, “‘ever to be honest!”’ 

“Kid,”’ said Eddie, in spite of himself as- 
tounded, ‘‘now don’t go insinuating I didn’t 
turn that money straight. Have you never 
heard out here of Dancing Eddie Lefner, 
head of the Clean Sweep Gang? Say, who 
do you think I am—a common stick-up 
guy? Say, ask the cops! I’m out of that 
business long ago. I’m too wise for that 
stuff now.” 

“But how,” she asked faintly, “did you 
get that money?” 

Eddie shook his head wearily. 

“Purely my idea,” he said. “These days 
they pay me not to stick ’em up—that’s 
me. All the little guys who run stores— 
they pay me by the month. I keep their 
names all in a book, and no crook dares to 
touch ’em when I tell ’em to lay off. And 
believe me, kid, I earn my pay with the 
way the boys are going now!”’ 

Eddie paused and blinked his eyes. 
“And everything was going’ nice and 
smooth,” he added, ‘till I got that jinx 
handed to me. Hey! What’s that? 
Listen!” 

It was the radio, speaking from some dis- 
tant part of the house in a tinny, unearthly 
voice. 

“News notes from New York,” it was 
saying. ‘Dancing Eddie Lefner , 

“Listen!’’ whispered Eddie, leaning for- 
ward. ‘‘They know who I am!” 

“Dancing Eddie Lefner’’—it was like a 
voice from a half-forgotten past, pulling at 
his heartstrings—‘‘the picturesque leader 
of the West Side underworld, is either dead 
or, with his accustomed acumen, which has 
puzzled the police for many years, has 
reached cover in time ——” 

Eddie placed his hand behind his ear. 
“Keep quiet!’’ he whispered. “Listen!” 

re to escape crude underground jus- 
tice. It has been learned through denizens 
of districts he most frequented that Lefner 
has been running things with a heavy hand. 
A miniature underworld revolt was precipi- 
tated by a rumor that he had squealed, as 
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as he paused before making the first move- 
ment that would have hurled him to the 
concrete sidewalk eight floors below. 

IT held my breath. “Gently, gently, keep 
calm; don’t startle him,’”’ I said to myself; 
though I didn’t know I spoke. ‘‘Heis like 
a child in a dangerous place.” 

My arm slipped about him. 

“Rufe darling. Look at me, Rufus. I 
was only pretending! See how bright my 
eyes are?’’ I blinked back tears to show 
him. ‘‘Hear me laugh? I’ve remembered 
the funniest joke to tell you.” 

And I had. I told it gayly. We laughed 
together, while my heart stopped its wild 
beating, and I knew I had Rufus safe with 
me still. 

Almost every day, at that time, I wes 
going to the public library to find jokes and 
funny stories to make Rufus smile. The 
sight of a joke book, of a humorous 
periodical, gives me a little stab of pain 
sometimes. It was such a grim search for 
laughter, with the picture of Rufus before 
me. But it was one of these jokes that had 
come to the surface now, that saved the 
tragic moment, and the same afternoon, on 
my daily hunt for humor, I took more time 
and hurried on to the doctor’s office. 


Heeding the Voice Within 


Doctor Lynn—a great doctor. A man 
with a small body and a big mind. He was 
sixty-five at that time. He had twinkly 
small blue eyes, silver hair, a thin rosy face. 
He always looked tired, and I have seen 
him look stern; but he never was too hur- 
ried to listen, and he listened then, as I told 
him what I have set down here. 

“Yes, I made a mistake,” he said gravely. 

“Oh, not you more than I! I ought to 
have known. I’ve known all the rest of the 
time.” 

“Known what?” 

“That I couldn’t send him away! That 
treatment he’d get in a sanitarium wouldn’t 
help him. Other patients, perhaps, but 
not—not Rufus Doe.” 

He stared at me silently a moment, con- 
sidering. 

“You may be right,” he said slowly, and 
smiled. ‘‘Sometimes, Mrs. Doe, doctors 
find that they know very little. Perhaps 
your intuition, your own courage and faith, 
will show you the way out. Go ahead and 
do what you know”—he emphasized the 
word—‘“‘to be best for your husband. But 
be sure that you know, that you aren’t 
merely making a wish come true. We all 
have a guide within us, if we are strong 
enough to listen for the voice, to follow 
what we hear. If the practice of medicine 
has taught me nothing else in forty years, 
it has taught me that.” 

The glow that his words brought me 
came in a warm wave of emotion again, on 
this other night of crisis. I’ve said I’d been 
remembering—going back? 

Bits of our life since then stood out 
sharply against the darkness. On through 
the next two years, while I wrote feverishly 
against time—advertising, publicity puffs, 
detective and mystery stories—Doctor 
Lynn stood by, until Rufus could go about a 
little alone, at times even enjoy a concert or 
the theater. At times I was sure he was 
well, and then something would put him 
back again and we’d begin all over. Uphill 


climbing, but never in doubt that we’d reach 


the top. It was epochal when we went to 
live far enough uptown to have a garden— 
a garden that Rufus alone planned and 
worked in. 

There was a day, soon after that, when 
Doctor Lynn put out his hand to me. 

“I'd like to tell you, Mrs. Doe, that you 
were right. I’ll never be dogmatic again 
to any patient. At least’’—his tired eyes 
twinkled—‘“‘I think I won’t!”’ 

I walked home on air. Rufus, I was 
sure, was on the road to absolute recovery. 
Ten years? Pooh! The doctors hadn’t 
known what they were talking about. This 
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was only three, and he was going out each 
morning to his big garden patch, bringing 
in our own peas and beans and cucumbers, 
laughing at himself for his interest. ‘““Never 
thought I’d like a garden of my own,” he’d 
say, as he hurried out. 

Then Doctor Lynn died, quite suddenly, 
and Rufus heard about it. That night he 
walked on and on from the garden, and 
disappeared, Darkness, and no sign of him. 
Dawn, and I had not found him. Three 
days went by. I fiew like a wild thing in 
and out of hospitals, to the morgue, to 
police and railroad stations. That great 
remorseless city and the things that might 
have happened. 

And then, the fifth day, I found him in a 
tiny hospital on the outskirts of a sub- 
urban village. Unshaved, unsleeping; a 
man without any name he could remem- 
ber; a tearless, hopeless man who watched 
the door all day. 

“Mary, take me home.” 

If he did not know himself, at least he 
knew me. 

We never talked about that time. To 
emphasize trouble would not lessen it. Be- 
sides, I knew what had happened. In the 
mood of despondency following on the 
death of Doctor Lynn, he’d wandered off 
and lost himself. It was, the matron in 
charge of the hospital told me, no uncom- 
mon thing to have men arrive at their 
gates, exhausted and hungry. ‘‘ Your hus- 
band was a little unusual because he shrank 
from everyone. He was brought here by 
our mailman,” 
lying by the side of the road. When I found 
he did not remember his name, I telephoned 
the captain of the precinct, and he found 
the description you’d had circulated. It 
did not take us long to get in touch with 
you. I’mso glad he remembered you. They 
don’t always.” 

Oh, if only for a minute I could have 
talked to Doctor Lynn! A longing welled 
up in my heart for contact with his wisdom. 
And then, as if I had heard it, almost, I re- 
membered what he had said: ‘We all 
have a guide within us, if we are strong 
enough to listen for the voice, to follow 
what we hear.” 

Desperately, often, in the year that 
followed, I clung to the words; like a 
will-o’-the-wisp of light dancing ahead on 
an unlighted road. A hard year, this one, 
full of perplexity and bewilderment; when 
the guide within seemed often to be silent. 
Or was it my ears that could not hear? I 
had to push ahead, going on somehow, 
somehow, toward that elusive light that 
flickered always ahead. 


Letters or Bills? 


At the women’s hospital the porter 
brought round the mail. 

“Three for Mrs. Smithson,” he said 
benevolently, “and two for Mrs. Doe.” 
He set them all down on my bed. “‘ Perhaps 
you'll give hers to Mrs. Smithson when 
she’s done with her baby,”’ he said. 

My fellow roommate cocked an eye in 
my direction. ‘‘Gee, don’t you hate letters? 
I bet mine are bills. How d’ they arrange 
here, d’ye know? Pay each week or when 
you go out? The way things is, seems to me 
you might just as well buy a baby as have 
one yourself!’’ Then her voice softened to 
quick sympathy. “I forgot you lost yours; 
I wouldn’t have said that for anything.” 

“Tt’s all right.’’ I managed to smile 
across at her. The conversation was a re- 
lief; I didn’t want to look at my mail for a 
minute; it needed strength for that. I 
hadn’t expected any letters that morning. 
“T paid the doctor and the hospital before- 
hand for this week.”’ 

““Well, maybe that’s the best way, but 
Mr. Smithson said 4 

“He was right, I’m sure. But my hus- 
band is ill, and if anything happened to me 
I didn’t want him troubled about money.” 

(Continued on Page 173) 


she said, ‘“‘who found him | 
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to lubricate your car 


couldn’t do the job as quickly 
or as well as you can do it by 
one pull of a plunger, if your 
car has Bijur Lubrication. 


With the Bijur System you oil 
every chassis bearing from the 
driver’s seat, without even 
stopping the wheels. Ask 
any Packard owner. 


Cannot be attached—must be 
built in by the manufacturer. 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CITY 
Originators of Instant Chassis Lubrication 


Forget your hair! 


O more evenings marred 
by the embarrassment of 
straggly-looking hair! .. . 


Now you can go all evening—all 
day in fact—without giving a 
thought to your hair. Stacomb 
trains it to lie smoothly in place— 
yet never greasy-looking. Coun- 
teracts dandruff too. In jars, 
tubes and liquid form. Any drug 
store. 


------- FREE OFFER:------: 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. A-81, 113 W. 18th St., New York City 
Send free sample of Stacomb as checked:— 

Original, cream form 1) New, liquid form 
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Jhe PLUS in Lumber 


LA 


delivered personally to 
the Industrial Lumber 
' User by the 86 Weyerhaeuser 

» Lumber Representatives 


ANY purchasing agents for industrial concerns will remember when 

the Group Selling Plan of the Weyerhaeuser mills first placed at 
. their disposal the combined output of 17 complete manufacturing units 
through one direct, personal representative. 


This pioneering move in Lumber Service brought a new breadth of 
contact between the industrial lumber user and lumber producer. Not 
merely in the buying and selling of lumber but in the ever growing con- 
tribution of scientific lumber knowledge‘to the industrial world—result- 
ing in many efficiencies and economies. 

As this industrial service has developed here are the PLUS factors 
delivered today by the 86 Weyerhaeuser Representatives: 


Dependable Source of Lumber Supply—includ- 
ing 12 species. Among them are Douglas Fir, Pacific 
Coast Hemlock,Western Red Cedar, Pondosa Pine, 
Western Larch—and the finest of Genuine White 
Pine. 


The right wood for each purpose. You might talk 
your problems over with the Weyerhaeuser Repre- 
sentative. Get his recommendations. What Weyer- 
haeuser has contributed to crate users, for instance, 
is industrial history. 


The species and grade you order—not some kind 
of lumber that somebody else thinks is good enough 
for you so long as you don’t know the difference. 


And at the right price. About this price matter a 
good deal of confusion still exists in the minds of 
many buyers as to just what the proper species and 
grade designation really is for the lumber they are 
using. If it’sactually No. 3 White Firthe buyer natur- 
ally penalizes himself when he calls for prices on No. 
2 Spruce. The safe thing for him to do is to let the 
Weyerhaeuser man specify it for him in the recog- 
nized Association standard terms of the lumber 
manufacturer. Then all of his bidders will be bid- 
ding on the same basis. 
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Lumber of standard grades and uniform in grade 
time after time. The specification of lumber by obso- 
lete, local or special grade names may get youacheap 
price but not the same lumber. 


Full tally, species, grade and quantity. About this 


matter of tally, you can buy lumber today on differ- 


ent units of measurements: board feet, surface feet 
and lineal feet. Therefore, it is well to specify the 
unit of measurement you are buying—and then to 
know that it is actually delivered. 


Lumber scientifically logged, manufactured, 
processed and seasoned. ; 


Resources of 17 saw mill plants, served by modern 
logging camps in as fine stands of timber as grow 
anywhere. 


Shipment within 24 hours, if necessary, from three 
fully equipped Distributing Plants at Baltimore, 
Portsmouth and Minnesota Transfer. 


The personal interest of Weyerhaeuser Men in 
each of the customers they serve—an asset that the 
man who forever shops around for a “cheaper price” 
never dreams of. 


Why not let the Weyerhaeuser man tell you personally what he can do for you? 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 


Species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 
Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at | 
208 S.La Salle St., Chicago; 285 Madison Ave. » NewYork; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; and with representatives throughout the country. 


Pee? from Page 171) 

, that’s tough luck, your husband 
| losing your baby,” she said. 
(I was telling Mrs. Doe ——” 
urse looked at me; she was com- 
indly. With Miss Smithson on her 
-faced and replete with breakfast, 
er fingers on my wrist. 

lie down and keep quiet, Mrs. Doe, 
frs. Smithson talks you ring the 
4e. What you two want is rest.” 
It was a lovely word. I lay fora 
+h my eyes on the sky. All about 
ithe orderly, hushed sounds of the 
routine. Now and then a baby 
he nursery down the corridor; the 
ere my little son should have been 
‘orme. I shut my hands over the 
waiting for strength. My eyes 
[ heard whispers coming from the 
id. They were talking about me. 
{| my eyes and looked at the letters. 
'z would be better than listening to 
‘ey thought. Facts couldn’t be 
ian whispers. However kindly the 
, back of them, they stirred up 
's—of Rufe’s face when I left him 
here, of my sense of impotence 
alt I might die. What, then, would 
so Rufe? That minute when they 
.my baby was born dead. These 
‘ere behind me. I was back from 
e, | must hurry, hurry to get well 
‘ogo back to Rufe. If only I could 
trow—without having to explain 
id no money to stay longer. 


‘Madam: In view of the fact that 
‘in the hospital, we will give you 
‘sion on the chattel mortgage we 
your furniture to the 30th of the 
At that time, however, the money 
| paid. 
“Yours very truly, 
“JOHN C. EVERETT.” 


nly I wanted to laugh with relief. 
he end of the month I’d be paid for 
irk, without doubt. Time was all I 
1d, and they’d given it to me. Life 
a gay thing again. I took up the 
letter. It was from an advertising 
had come to know fairly well. 


Mary Doe: The Miller Advertising 
want an insert for a new mail-order 
ie. I have not time to do it, so told 
yout you. They want it by next 
day, and the directions are in- 
They will pay only sixty dollars, 
iey like your work they are likely 
‘more of it. Shoot it back if you 
il inelined to touch it. 
“Sincerely, 
““BERTHA SENESHAL.”’ 


reed at the calendar. Today was 
7, the seventeenth. It was five 
ice I had entered the hospital. It 
like a year. Lots of women—most 
»andmothers, I had heard—were up 
out in a week. Maternity was a 
experience; in some strange way 
( one over. I lay back, thinking 
jut. If I could get that insert done 
i be able to manage. I read the 
ns carefully. Not difficult, a mere 
of keeping at it. I reached for my 
typewriter. 


The Triumph of Living 


doctor came when I was finishing 
h page. 

m,” he said judicially, cocking his 
) one side and looking at me criti- 
‘typing, hey? And you feel well 
‘to work? Well, well, that’s fine!” 
2yes took me in keenly. He sat 
aside the bed, smiling a little. “You 
» go home, don’t you?” 

neart leaped. Here, before I had 
‘im, even, was the answer. 

' doctor, do you think I can? I’ve 
ire five days tomorrow and u 
‘right, you may go.” He smiled 
“But you must promise me to take 
| yourself, rest a little each day. 
irth should be an ordinary physio- 
fact, but with our civilization, in our 
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unnatural method of living, it isn’t that 
any more. And you’d been under a long 
strain; you didn’t react as youshould. Cut 
out the work for a bit; if you can, take a 
little recreation; go to Atlantic City with 
your husband. It’ll do you both good.” 

I felt so happy that I was going home I 
laughed without irony. 

““T’m sure it would.” 

By evening the insert was finished, and 
the nurse put it in the envelope for me and 
mailed it. I was aching all over from the 
strain of sitting up, but whenever I’d 
wanted to relax the thought of that sixty 
dollars drove me on. I lay back in bed, 
exhausted but happy. 

And the next day I went home. A tri- 
umphal journey, though no one would have 
known it. There was no proud husband, no 
fond grandmother to adore a new baby. 
Instead, I opened the door of the hospital 
myself, and crossed the street to the Sub- 
way. It felt marvelous to be out in the air 
once more, even though I was here without 
my baby, with only five dollars in my purse, 
the rent due in two weeks and the note on 
my furniture to be met by the end of the 
month. 

But still it was triumph. I was alive. 

I’d been permitted to come back to take 
care of Rufus. Nothing worse could happen 
to me. I rode uptown with the sense of 
being in a dream. 


Old Enemies Returned 


Because the awful things that were hap- 
pening couldn’t be real! They couldn’t 
happen to me—to Mary Doe, the gay, the 


bright, the happy and self-confident young | 


person who had married Rufus so joyfully 
only five years before. How could they 
have come about? So far as I could see, 
they hadn’t been our fault. 

It was the—the fortune of war. 

When we were married we weren’t ex- 
travagant, and we weren’t silly. We loved 
each other and our home and our work. 
No one knew better than I that Rufus had 
genius. My gay and merry scribbling—as 
a girl they’d teased me at home, said I’d 
been born writing, for I’d always done it— 
was as nothing beside his tragic and somber 
quality as an artist, with that sense of light, 
of radiance, shining through. I forced back 
the tears, as I remembered all this, and 
coming to our door, stopped to wipe my 
eyes and put my key in the lock, calling out 
to Rufus as the door swung open. 

During my absence a neighbor had come 
in to take care of him. What an agony of 
mind I had been in about leaving him, but 
it wasn’t possible to take him. I’d come 
back as soon as I could, I’d promised. 
After all, he was better. And although he 
never mentioned the baby, he knew I’d 
have to be taken care of. I called again, 
running through the little living room, 
pausing at my bedroom door. Rufus was 
lying on the bed, his head covered over. He 
didn’t make a sound as I came in, he hadn’t 
heard me. 

While I was standing there, trying to 
make up my mind what to do, the neighbor 
who had looked after him for me came in 
quietly. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Doe, to think that you came 
back to find the captain this way! He’s 
been all right, not worse than usual, any- 
how, while you’ve been gone. But as he 
was coming out of the living room this 
morning the agent rapped on the outside 
door with his knuckles, didn’t ring the bell 
even; and the captain just gave one look— 
you know the way he gets.” 

Rufus did not stir at the touch of my 
hand on his shoulder. I came away and 
shut the door; after a while I’d go back. 

‘““What did the agent want, Mrs. Cas- 
sidy? He isn’t—they aren’t ” Word- 
lessly we looked at each other; the thing in 
our minds did not need words. Everyone 
in New York just then was struggling 
against the raising of rents. 

My neighbor nodded her head. “The 
nerve of them,” she said, her Irish eyes 
flashing with indignation. ‘‘The first of the 
month they’re raising it to a hundred and 
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Yow’re going on a 
long, long journey! 


—one of the longest, safest, 
most comfortable, trouble-free, 
and noiseless a car Owner ever 
enjoyed—when you screw down 
the final rim-lug on a set of 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VACUUM CUP 
BALLOON 


Tread scientifically contoured and 
balanced for positive contact, yet 
silent in operation. A cushioning 
flexibility that smooths out the 
roughest spots. A tough construction 
that piles up unusual figures on an 
accurate speedometer, whatever the 
roads may be. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
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Says a prominent 
New York doctor 
about 


WHITE WITCH 
—the new 
skin cleanser. 


Doctors, den- 
tists and nurses 
find WHITE 
WitcH a great| ; 
telicf to skinj WiAgfe 
made over-sen- | litch. 
sitive by chem- | 8&tteR THAN Soap 
fcale ind ger- & Bye KE A Fresh CAKE 
micides. 


This fine, soft, white powder 
gently and thoroughly cleanses the 
skin—banishes all trace of perspi- 
ration, tobacco stains and odor. 
Instead of soap use Wurre Witcu. 
It lathers freely in hot or cold 
water; Softens Hard Water. The 
handy screw-top can is economical 
and sanitary— 


“Every Shake a Fresh Cake.” 
Ask your dealer; if he can- 
not supply, send us his name 
and 25c for a full size can. 


Nortu American Dyz CorporaTION 
Makers of the famous Sunset Dyes 


Dept. S, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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TOURIST 
Third Cabin 


For those who prefer to travel informally, 
these special tours offer many allurements. 
You go and come on the leading Atlantic 
liners. The meals and other accommodations 
are good. The people you meet are congenial 
—the kind you will be glad to know— artists, 
writers, actors, professional men and women. 
The routes are carefully planned to give you 
the utmost for your money. “Vacation Tours 
to Europe at Limited Expense” is a helpful 
booklet giving itineraries, sailing dates, 
prices, etc. Mail the coupon for a copy. 


American Express 
Travel ‘Department 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Tours Dept. No. 2, New York, N.Y. 

Please send me“ Vacation Tours to Europe at Limited 
Expense” with detailed informationinregardtoprices, 

etc. Iam planning to visit Europe about........ 
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twenty-five. Take it or leave it, that’s what 


the agent said.” 
When she had gone, I went back to Rufe. 


| I held his hand—an unresponsive, thin 


hand. Wasn’t there anything I could do to 
help him? Did all this suffering go for 
nothing? I didn’t believe it; I could not. 
It must be meant for something—to make 
us bigger, if for nothing else; and I refused, 
with a passionate refusal that words cannot 
possibly carry, to stay crushed and down- 
trodden by circumstances, by life. After 
all, they were such little things that were 
holding me down; little, that is, with the 
exception of Rufus’ condition. But he was 
going to get better—was better already 
than he had been—another year or two, 
and he’d be over these fits of tortured fear. 
As for the other things, lack of money, a 
raise in rent, my own physical weakness of 
the present, I faced them steadily. Not 
pleasant, but bearable, since they would be 
overcome. I tried to laugh at them to my- 
self, but they were too real, too poignant, 
for that. 

To one raised in a small town, as I had 
been, there is something disgraceful, as well 


| as terrifying, in the thought of not being 


able to pay the rent. In the books from 


| the Sunday-school library, I had read asa 


child, this sort of thing happened to the 
wives and daughters of the village drunk- 
ard. But it didn’t happen to people like 
ourselves; it couldn’t! What a long time it 
was since I had believed this. Now I knew 
that people with education, with the desire 
to work, with mental and artistic ability, 
were not left. unscathed any more than 
these I had read about—thought, in my 


| provincial mind, then, to be different from 


myself. 

In that moment something was born in 
me that has not even yet been entirely 
eradicated. A fear of New York! It all 


| seemed too impersonal, such a looming Jug- 


gernaut of crushing possibilities. It had 
lost for me the human quality without 
which no city possesses interest, and flat- 
tened out to an impressionistic picture of 
dark canyons with thin-faced people mov- 
ing about dimly in a sea of trouble. I felt 
that if I couldn’t get out of New York I 


| should die. 


Blowing Away the Fog 


And I certainly couldn’t stay there! One 


| hundred and twenty-five dollars a month | 


was impossible; sixty dollars, which was 
what I’d been paying, small though this 
was in New York, had strained my re- 
sources. But my heart sank at the idea of 
taking Rufus away. Any change was to 
him a terrorizing experience, and he didn’t 
like the country! I sat there, holding his 


| hand and staring at him, slow tears forcing 


themselves beneath my eyelids. It was all 
so terribly bitter, to be willing to give my 
life for him, and to barely succeed in mak- 
ing a perilous living. I couldn’t even 
grieve for the baby I’d lost, as other 
women might. I hadn’t time. I sat there, 
holding that thin hand, crying, trying to 
figure some way out of the maze in which I 
found myself, and seeing nothing ahead. 

In excuse for myself, I was still weak, and 
it had been a shock to find my husband in 
the old condition. As for that, my tears did 
not last very long. You can’t give way to 
grief when you have only five dollars. And 
a thought came to comfort me—fantastic, 
dreamlike, but so real. Once, on a moun- 
tain back home, I’d been lost in a fog. 
Nothing was visible anywhere. Intangible 
shapes floated all about me, formed a vapor. 
I stretched out my hands and touched— 
nothing. And yet, the mountain was there, 
and the village down below, and all the 
dear familiar things of beauty and light and 
joy. Ihadn’t doubted then and why should 
I doubt now? 

By morning I had it all planned, and 
went ahead working out the problem as if it 
had been my own idea, not one forced upon 
me. I still was apprehensive about Rufus. 
I hadn’t dared to tell him that we must 
leave New York, not even when he opened 
his eyes around midnight, saw that I was 
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there beside him, and, miraculously, 
dropped into a doze. He had never done 
this before, after such a time. He was 
really progressing, however slowly, by how- 
ever infinitesimal degrees. There is no way 
of describing the lightness this brought to 
my heart. 

T set about planning my campaign. The 
first thing to do was to visit the editors who 
knew my work, and see if I could not sell 
them the idea of several serial stories. Sev- 
eral?. It seemed a large order. But plots 
and ideas for work had never been lacking, 
and all that day and the next I sat at my 
machine writing out different synopses of 
stories. I was frankly doing work for the 
cheaper magazines then, but it amused me 
to work out the mystery stories, and I got 
several plots that I felt were really good. 
Armed with these, I put in some busy 
afternoons. 


High Tide, Low Tide 


It wasn’t easy to leave Rufus for a whole 
day, so I had to divide my time up. But 
results were far beyond my expectations. 
Two of the editors I saw—young men, 
both of them, with a knowledge themselves 
of the exigencies of the apartment situation 
in the city at that time—pronounced my 
scheduled plots ‘“‘bully stuff.” My work 
being known to them, I was able to get an 
order for a serial story, with the price 
agreed upon and everything. For one hun- 
dred thousand words I was to be paid 
$1000 for the first story, and for the other, 
not quite so long, $850. I thought I could 
borrow enough money to tide me over and 
enable me to move, with this in view, and 
events proved me right. Briefly, when we 
moved out of New York City at the end of 
the month, I had enough orders to keep me 
busy for nearly a year, totaling an income 
of $3000. Riches! ‘ 

How often, for no special reason that we 
can see, certain periods stand out in one’s 
mind. I shall never forget the shining of 
the sun on the windows of our new home 
that winter afternoon, as we drove up to it 
on the seat of the truck which carried also 
our worldly goods. This disused parsonage 
in the New Jersey village—a place I had 
never heard of only a short ten days be- 
fore—was rented to us for thirty-five dol- 
lars a month, furnished. If you could really 
call it furnished, that is. It was an ugly 
house, but it had the charm of space and 
of seclusion, set at the end of the village 
near a noble row of maples, now a lacy 
tracery of snow-covered boughs glistening 
in the sun. And the garden was big and 
old-fashioned and aloof, with a tool shed 
that made Rufus’ eyes gleam. He’d always 
said he hated the country, but now, sur- 
prisedly, he found that he loved it. I don’t 
think two persons were ever happier than 
we were, for the first six weeks we lived 
there. 

Not once, during all that time, was Ru- 
fus depressed or terror stricken. Since 
everyone in the place was strange, and in 
the old-fashioned community they eyed 
newcomers with suspicion, we were left 
to ourselves. This might have distressed 
others, perhaps, but it overjoyed us, and 
I still remember the quietude and peace of 
the night hours, when I worked on beyond 
midnight at my serial of thrilling mystery, 
interrupting myself now and again to steal 
up the stairs, lamp in hand, and make sure 
Rufus was sleeping quietly—so often in the 
past he’d barely slept at all. At the end of 
the sixth week I had the story finished, 
copying and everything, far ahead of sched- 
ule, and sent it off. 

By return I had a letter from the editor 
who had ordered it. 


“Dear Mrs. Doe: If you will drop in and 
see me when you are next in town, I’d like 
to talk about your story.” 


I hurried off to New York the next day. 
The editor who had ordered the story 
looked much depressed at sight of me. He 
seemed to find difficulty in talking at all, 
at first. He had been about to write me, he 
said, when my serial reached him. Stated 


jay ay 
briefly, he had no chance to use m, 
now. He would do so later, of cours! 
the command had gone out to cals 
orders, not'to buy anything, practic 
this time. 
“But what are you going to do?” : 
“You have to have stories! The mid 
isn’t going to stop?” 
He explained, patiently. There } 
slump—the postwar slump of which 5 
been hearing, and this was one of it 
in which it touched us. ) 
“‘T give you my word, Mrs, Doe, i\ 
fully distressed. You see, the powe : 
be have cut down on money, and I | 
send down a requisition for paym 
your serial to save my life. I’d lose} 
that’s all. I can’t afford to do thai), 
I’m mad at losing a good yarn toc! 
that we won’t use it a bit later, if i 
wait. I like your stuff! You writ ; 
gether too well for us, as a matter if 
Why don’t you try something bigge | 
in more atmosphere and characteri| 
give them more psychology and yor| 
break into the bigger magazines, I ; 
in a short time. They don’t have to) 
buying as we do.” 
What he said came back to me: 
I did not hear it then. I was atrophi\; 
horror. I think he saw that, too, | 
changed his tone abruptly, tried ti 
the blow lighter by sending me to tw ) 
men, suggesting that I might be able) 
pose of the story now, instead of wail ¢ 
him. But that was really only bec: 
was kind. I heard the same story / 
where. Advertisers had cut down 0} 
orders—so magazines had cut do| 
theirs. This was something affect : 
lines of work. And of course I did n | 
to see if the same thing would hap) 
my other orders; I went to see the d | 
editors. 
By afternoon I knew the worst. { 
the work I had placed through my sy | 
before we went to New Jersey, thi| 
for one novelette alone held, and ey,| 
was not wanted until July, and I coi! 
expect payment sooner. Oh, if oj 
hadn’t moved away from New Yorl/ 
so that I might have taken a job | 
yet, how could I do this with Rufu| 
actually could not be left! The tim / 
I was in the hospital had proved th} 
had taken weeks to repair the dama; 
that had done to him. 
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Far From a Livelihood | 


I did everything I could think of } 
I still had a little of the borrowed ) 
left, and it was not necessary to repi 
for several months. I went to see tl} 
ple I knew in advertising offices, | 
cover if there were not spare bits ¢ 
I could write. I hurried in and 
theaters, talking gayly to press agen. 
might wish a Sunday story in a news | 
I dashed up and down in elevators, } 
viewing newspapermen who might |} 
ing to let me send in stuff at space ' 
And I did not forget the moving-)t 
offices, where I could revamp scenari¢ | 
haps, or write a continuity. | 
But back of all this haste was tl’ 
“Oh, if I had stayed in town!” Hov- 
were forced to go back to this sort 0} 
again, making five dollars here, ten |! 
there, twenty-five for a piece of W¢ 
garded by those who paid it as real’ 
portant—could I do it in the countr; | 
do this you had to be on tap, a part | 
whirling city life. And in the country/ 
chance was there of making mone 
knew of none. As I rode home on thif 
I was as near despair as I had been 0} 
night when I came from the hospital) 
And yet—coming in sight of 0) 
house, seeing Rufus standing at th} 
tom of the garden, looking down tl) 
wistfully, because he had heard the! 
whistle at the crossing —despair left n* 
courage took its place. There’s an in"! 
reserve of power always available | 
isn’t afraid and does one’s best. 
realize that and it is like magic—or ¢* 
(Continued on Page 177) 


ntinued from Page 174) 
x. I was stirred, touched to a 
p beauty of striving. I ran the 
eps toward the house—to my 
, Rufus bent his tall head above 


zood day in town?” 
teady eyes. “A good day, Rufe 


ehensibly, it had been. 

yen that the sense of things in- 
born within me. I’d been like 
struggling, panting, exhausted, 
ve up, then seized suddenly by a 
cious relief, carried up to a new 
vathing. What was it they called 
3, second wind. 

’t always remember that I’d 
‘the weeks that came and went. 
yen an inexperienced runner 
‘t he may, on his next race, and 
\dthenext. Is he almost a cham- 
fe he is sure—certain it will 
xed to clutch at it uncertainly in 
lie times, and yet, it was always 
ie when I had faith—up to that 
thich I’ve started this story of 
id. 


ien Creases Counted 


\ck, you see, to that night from 
m to have wandered so far; the 
| there were three cents left over 
ming when five dollars was to 
ein the mail. 

‘that check, I’d had a bit of a 
jadn’t the happy-go-lucky tem- 
| And in any event, something 
ming in regularly, something on 
ald depend for Rufus. The next 
is two of the five dollars and 
early train to New York. 
‘inety-five cents to get from our 
he metropolis, and the same sum 
. But in those wakeful hours of 
when I reviewed so much of my 
‘I'd had an idea. If only I could 
James Handy I thought I could 
I could do at home, just a small 
ould bring in money every week. 
1 idea how to get to him, but if 
‘Handy—everyone called him 
wned a chain of grocery stores. 
iw them under another name, if I 
it. I’d heard he lived in thesame 
id I knew that his firm published 
2 for its customers. My scheme 
‘ him personally, somehow, and 
ite special articles for women for 
»aper. Women must be its chief 
yet there was so little that was, 
|attractive, between its slender 
ts. It wasn’t a particularly origi- 
», but I was desperate enough to 
at I could put it over, if I could 
ting. I started off with a sort of 
yety, keeping an eye open for 
ly on the ferry boat. 

ie lived out in our section of New 
at he was Irish, and that he al- 
an early train. This much was 
But I’d never heard anything 
»ersonal appearance, and I didn’t 
ome of whom I might inquire. 
unny, the way I discovered him. 
it onto the ferry I stationed my- 
far end, so that I should be one 
, off in the crowd. And when we 
ne New York side I stood and 
la corner, looking, watching. 

In the crowd in the least resem- 
idea of James Handy. He was a 
jan, I knew, and he would surely 
‘thing about him—clothes, an air 
-to single him out from the crowd 
ters. Doggedly I set myself to 
| the next ferry came in, for there 
inly no one here to answer to the 
nage I had constructed; when 
| a red-faced, rather impressive 
xrged from the iron stairway that 
le engine room and stood talking 
“he boat crew. 

time to notice everything about 
| fine cloth of his overcoat, the 
ging in one hand, the knifelike 
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creases of the trousers covering the long 
legs. My brain registered all these things 
swiftly. Mr. Handy probably had a valet, 
he’d be turned out to this point of exacti- 
tude; ergo, this must be Mr. Handy him- 
self. I felt as sure of it as if someone had 
shouted his name, and when he turned 
away from the boatman, I walked over to 
him. 

“T beg your pardon, but are you Mr. 
Handy? I’m Mrs. Doe, a writer, and I live 
in Amberly. I wondered if you could give 
me an appointment sometime today for a 
business talk.’”’ Mutely, I held out my 
card. 

There was a sudden, keen glance from 
the brightest blue eyes I have ever seen. It 
took me in from head to foot. My rather 
shabby hat, my worn shoes, my coat with 
the shiny seams, the fact that the hand 
holding the card shook a little. As he 
looked at me my head went up, my chin 
was in the air. I met his eyes with eyes 
that were steady with the steadiness of 
desperation. Inside I was saying to my- 
self fiercely, ““Remember Rufe; it doesn’t 
matter what happens to you, but you have 
to think of Rufus.” 

“Nine-thirty; tell the girl I said you 
were to come.” 

James Handy passed on. He hadn’t 
wasted a word. I stepped back against 
the wall and waited a minute. I could have 
shouted, I wasso happy. It was only after 
a moment that I realized I did not know 
where his office was. 

However, that was easily remedied. I 
found a Jim Handy Store on a corner near 
by, and asked the manager. He directed 
me downtown to the wholesale food dis- 
trict, and I arrived at 9:25, literally quiver- 
ing with excitement and determination. 
I had to put this over; I[hadto! It might 
not be a big deal to some people, but it 
meant everything to Rufus and to me 
right now. 

“Well, well,” said James Hancy good- 
naturedly as I entered his office; “‘right on 
time, aren’t you?”’ 

He looked colossal in that buff-colored 
room. His face was redder than before, 
above the whiteness of his collar. His eyes 
were more extraordinarily blue. He 
stretched out a hand covered with enor- 
mous freckles and took a big cigar from a 
box on his desk. 

“T’ll smoke if it won’t disturb you, Mrs. 
Doe, and you go ahead and tell me what’s on 
your mind. A writer, are you? Well, that’s 
a very nice thing for a lady to be.” 

“Tt isn’t always very remunerative,” I 
said, and suddenly, meeting the twinkle 
in his eyes, I understood that he was amused 
and interested. I didn’t mind the amuse- 
ment if I could keep the interest—no one 
knew better than I how funny it all was. 

“How did you know me?” said Jim 
Handy suddenly. 

“JT didn’t.”’ I described my sleuthing, 
and his great laugh rang out delightedly. 
“Go ahead,” he said, ‘‘tell me what you 
want. The creases in my trousers—good 
Lord!’”’ And he put back his head and 
laughed again. 


A Juggter’s Budget 


It didn’t take long to tell him. The need 
for more money, the idea I’d had that per- 
haps he’d let me do some women’s pages 
every week. 

“This sort of thing!’’ I said. And I 
passed over some pages of manuscript. “I 
don’t know if these things would appeal to 
you as a man,” I said, “but I do know 
about women. Women would read things 
like this! It would be good advertising. 
And you could pay me in groceries—gro- 
ceries wouldn’t mean a thing to you, you 
have so many of them.”’ 

I didn’t mean to be amusing—it was 
grim earnest with me. All around us was 
the smell of coffee, of spices, of butter and 
tea and the necessities of life. I knew how 
much they cost to buy. A box of groceries 
in exchange for my written ideas—what a 
satisfactory trade! But once again Mr. 
Handy shook with laughter. 


EVENING POST 


“QO. K., it’s a bargain! I’ll take you out 
to the man who manages this for me, my 
advertising manager. Send your copy in 
to him, and I hope your husband gets 
better.” 

My hunch had held—it was my lucky 
day! 

In the end the advertising manager— 
who didn’t, it was plain, think much of the 
arrangement or of my potentialities—told 
me he’d pay fifteen dollars a week for the 
work I was to do. It would be more easily 
arranged than the groceries. He half 
sneered. Payment in groceries for writing; 
who ever heard of such a thing? 

I laughed at that. Even his frank dis- 
belief in my ability did not trouble me. 
I believed in myself. Hadn’t I just put 
over a big deal? To others that money 
might be a pittance; it was riches to me. 
We lived on that money for almost a year. 
It was the only way I could see to get up 
and out. A juggler’s budget! In these 
days two persons cannot live comfortably 
on $780 a year. And I couldn’t let Rufus 
know—any weight crushed him, sent him 
back into darkness. My part was to lift 
him into the light. 


Taking Corners on Two Wheels 


Sixty-five dollars a month was income, 
and the rent was thirty-five. Light came to 
$3.50—how I wished there was not electric- 
ity on the first floor! Groceries took fifteen 
dollars out each month, including kerosene, 
which then cost $1.25 for five gallons, and 
we used that in ten days. Rufe smoked 
about three dollars’ worth of cigarettes, 
too—entirely out of proportion, of course— 
but this makes no pretense to being a model 
budget. Each month I set aside one dollar 
to buy coal when the time came. Sometimes 
this meant an almost superhuman effort. 
It ought to have been more, but I couldn’t 


manage it. It worked out this way: 
Tneome:.1 ...ee9..-.3 ie een eeeure $65.00 
Rents 4.702% Sek ee Ge ge re $35.00 
TightiS 22.0" 2 cay ee ee ow 3.50 
Cigarettestts.\ . Asa? 2 Bere ne 3.00 
Groceriaae..3 ses eee 15.00 
Goal Bumdits, 22%.:) eee ae 1.00 
SUA PSs eek is ech st Ciena ne annem 2.00 
Total: eos): fcegs 2 6 Reh on een 59.50 
Left for added expenses... ...... . $ 5.50 
Now $5.50 is a small margin. It leaves 


nothing for clothes, for doctor or dentist, 
for amusement, even. The added expenses 


varied each month, and I made a joke of it | 


all to myself. For example, the month we 
bought garden seeds! They cost $3.25. 
Rufus worked for hours over the catalogues, 
losing himself completely. However little 
it left, that was a cheap $3.25! But it 
just happened that the clothesline broke 
that same month, and a new one cost forty 
cents. That left only $1.85. It was at this 
moment that Rufus discovered in a cata- 
logue some necessary fertilizer. We cut the 
corner rather breathlessly that month. 
Little problems, all of them. Paper, for 
example. I had to have paper and new 
typewriter ribbons. I couldn’t get a ream 


of typing paper under $2.50 then that | 


would do tosend out. This was in 1921 and 
there had been a paper shortage. I used to 
make a first copy on the inside of paper 
sacks; and often I’ve sat up all night to 
make an extra copy because I couldn’t af- 
ford carbon paper! It is a strange thing to 
be poor—one discovers how necessary so 
many items are. For example, soap! A 
large cake is cheaper in the end, but some- 
times the extra three cents count. 

The littleness of the problems worried 
me! I liked larger gestures—generosity, 
hospitality, open-handedness. Expensive 
tastes to indulge, these. And a crying need 
for beauty was stifled until it seemed im- 
possible to bear. When I could not put off 
going to New York any longer—the two 
dollars train fare meant such denial—I’d 
take an hour to wander in and out of hotel 
lobbies, absorbing color and movement and 
gayety. A spectator, because I so needed 
gayety to take back to Rufe. 

“‘TLet’s see, darling, you haven’t been 
into the Magnovania Hotel, have you? It 
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Bi-Spinning*® has eliminated 
the Neglected Area 
OST hosiery is protected at the heel 
and toe, but hosiery reinforced all 
over is a new development, made possible by 
the amazing Trufab process—Bi-Spinning. 
The neglected area is neglected no longer. 
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Bi-Spinning 

The secret of Bi-Spinning lies in the 

fact that it imparts double strength to 

every thread without increasing bulk or 

weight. It invisibly reinforces the 

hosiery all over, adding extra months 

\@ of wear. Bi-Spinning is an exclusive 
Trufab process. 


~ 


Well dressed men in the Metropolitan cen- 
ters were the first to welcome this new 
| hosiery. Its smart appearance, its smooth, 
snug fit, its wonderful wearing qualities, 
and, most of all, the amazingly moderate 
prices, make an irresistible appeal. 

You need only buy a pair of Trufab 
Bi-Spun socks, put them on.and wear them, 
to realize their many advantages over ordi- 
nary socks. 

The best shops now have the smart Trufab pat- 
terns for Spring and Summer. In wool, silk, rayon 
and lisle, and in combinations of these materials, the 


new numbers exemplify Fash- ; 
35¢ to Si 


ion’s latest dictate. They are 
PYicedtat sere ects «=. We Benen 
Do not accept substitutes. If you have any dif- 
ficulty in securing Trufab Bi-Spun Hosiery, write 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 
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ROSCO Stops Quicker 


stopped my car in 27 feet 
going 20 Files an hour ! 


fe O® LADY, lady, why be so careless!’ 

said Tin my politest. But all I got 
was a hard look, although I confess I'd 
rather take it from her than a Police Court 
Judge. Even though the Court might dis- 
miss a case of that kind on evidence that 
the pedestrian failed to use ordinary pre- 
caution, a motorist feels a whole lot more 
comfortable and far happier to have stop- 
ped in time.” 


Other 
RUSCO Products 


IN ADDITION to Rusco Brake Lining, made 
for every type of car on the road, from the 
largest to the smallest, Rusco also makes 
the following products. So far as Quality 
goes, the Service they give makes them 
speak for themselves. 


Emergency Brakes for Fords 
Removable Transmission Bands 


for Fords The DeLuxe Cab Co., of Chicago, Ill., tested Rusco 
giana key Clutch Brake Lining on Jan. 12, 1925, with the result that 
acings 


Mr. Don C. Manning, Garage Supt., signed the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘Our DeLuxe Taxi Cabs, with two- 
wheel brakes, lined with Rusco Brake Lining, can be 
stopped, going twenty miles an hour, in 27 feet.”’ 


Hood Lacings Stop the Rattle 
Endless Fan Belts 


Transmission Linings—a type 
for every purpose: ‘‘Truck- 
bestos’’ for trucks; and ‘‘SS”’ 
to prevent chatter 


Stopping in 27 feet at 20 miles is 8 feet quicker than 
police require. Those extra 8 feet Rusco gives you 


Tire Straps and Towing Line may save you a bawling out or a bad crash. 


Brakes when Wet, too 


Rusco is an all-weather lining. It will stop your Car 
in wet weather just as quickly as in dry. It is treated 
with a special compound, so that water has no effect 
on it. It keeps you Safe—rain or shine. 


Costs you no more 


Your repair man pays more for Rusco than for ordi- 
nary brake lining. But he doesn’t charge you any more. 
When your brakes need relining, get the benefit of 
Rusco extra safety. Get the conscientious service of a 
Rusco repair man who takes less profit to give you a 
safer job; and who is an expert in using special me- 
chanical equipment that insures correct riveting of 
lining to brake bands and proper countersinking of 
rivet heads. 


Rusco brake lining resists water, heat, oil, dirt and 
wear. It will not burn. Look for the name Rusco and 
silver crossbars stamped on the lining. Have your 
brakes inspected today at the nearest Rusco Service 
Station. ‘Brake Inspection is Your Protection.’’ The 
Russell Manufacturing Company, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. Established 1830. Branch offices at New York, 
Chicago, and Atlanta. 


RUSCO Brake Lining 
Keeps you safe 


Awayinthe morning. Home again at night. 
With all the dangers of a day's driving in 
between. Insofar as your Safety depends 
upon brake lining (and what else does your 
safety depend upon so much!) Rusco keeps 


a Garagemen Note: Check and mail coupon today for 
you Safe. 


the famous Rusco Service Station proposition to the trade. 


RUSCO BRAKE LINING 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 
RUSSELL MFG. CO., Dept. E3, Middletown, Conn. 
Send me your free booklet about Rusco Brake Lining, 


sample of Lining and name of nearest Rusco Service 
Station. 


If garageman, check here, attach to your letter 
or billhead and mail for trade information. 


reminds me a little of our California mis- 
sions. Spanish influence—beautiful, in a 
way.” 

“Yes?” Rufe was interested. ‘‘Did you 
have luncheon there, Mary?” 

“No, not today!’’ I laughed. ‘‘I was too 
busy to have lunch at all, Rufie, as a matter 
of fact.”’ 

Rufus frowned worriedly. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
do things like that, honey; next time you 
go to town promise me you will ¢? 

I circumvented him. “I won’t promise 
where,” I cried gayly. ‘‘I might be miles 
away from the Magnovania. But I’ll have 
luncheon; I won’t forget.” 

I didn’t! I tucked a sandwich in my bag 
and ate it, giggling. 

I don’t know what we should have done 
during this time if we had eaten the usual 
meals. Rufus had a form of nervous indi- 
gestion that made it impossible for him to eat 
one without subsequent suffering. Doctor 
Lynn had suggested as an outline ordinary 
rules of precaution we all break. No coffee, 
no meat, or very little; just vegetables, 
fruit, milk. After Rufus discovered what 
was best for him, we made our own dietary. 
We’d dine sumptuously on a dish of green 
beans from the garden, with radishes for a 
savory, and bread and butter and home- 
made jam, or another day we’d have to- 
matoes, with spring onions. Sometimes 
we'd have a salad, or an omelet. It was a 
rigid simplicity of diet, adhered to because 
Rufus suffered so from any additions. Our 
sweets were jelly or jam or fruit, and occa- 
sionally, as an orgy, we had apple pie. Not 
as part of a meal—for the whole of it! At 
the time I knew little of the laws of diet, 
but we really lacked nothing necessary. 
For protein we had cheese, beans and eggs; 
our fats were butter and olive oil; our 
starches, bread and potatoes. We ranged 
the whole field of vegetables for variety. 
Though I grew tired of it personally, I 
proved how successful it was, for no one 
ever met me without remarking, ‘‘ How well 
you look!”’ 

We lived on this money because I was 
taking a gamble. That first day, talking to 
the advertising manager of the Handy 
Stores, facing his disbelief, I discovered how 
much I believed in myself. 

“*T’ll show you,”’ I said to myself, regard- 
ing him. “I’ll get my stories accepted by 
the biggest magazines.” 


Forgetting to Smile 


The consensus of opinion was that once 
one had a story published in one of them, 
other editors wished to see one’s work. It 
was like a diploma, or, if publication con- 
tinued, the medal of the Legion of Honor. 
Now I had a chance to try for it too. Sit- 
ting there facing the disbelief of that adver- 
tismg man—what a good friend he became 
later, long before my ambition was real- 
ized!—I could see my name on the front 
cover of the particular magazine that I had 
made my goal. Mary Doe—Mary Doe— 
Mary Doe. I hadn’t any doubt. 

Even when manuscript after manuscript 
came back, I was sure that eventually one 
would be taken. You know how the sun, 
caught in a mirror, will flash here and there, 
a darting point of light? But hold it, keep 
it on the same spot, and, given time, it will 
burn a hole. That was my method. With 
the exception of the James Handy material, 
I wrote only for that one magazine. Day 
after day, shut away in the old room, I 
wrote fiction despairingly, ardently, ador- 
ingly, urgently; at leisure, in haste, in 
doubt, in surety. Because whatever doubts 
followed the return of a manuscript, the 
surety of acceptance sometime swam closer. 
I had only to close my eyes to see Mary 
Doe on the cover. It was photographed 
there in my consciousness. 

Rufus never asked about my work. He 
didn’t interrupt me, in person. But many 
passionate utterances of the hero were held 
in abeyance while I rushed to answer my 
own questions. Where was Rufus? Was he 
happy? Was he overstraining? Not phys- 
ically, but by some mental effort. Some- 
times a silence would tell me he had gone 


back to melancholy and tears, buy 
dom happened if I kept my 0, 
But was I depressed, uncertair } 
panic-stricken. 
And sometimes serenity wag’ 
Problems weren’t clear cut, Straig) 
I’d forget to smile, to be engrossery 
of garden news. But a shadoy 
across his eyes brought me back} 
Quick enough, as a rule, to be hy 
gay. Gayety was what Rufus net 
of all from me—a mouth that tuy i 
the corners instead of down, ' 
And yet, Rufus also needed a 
spoken of it once or twice. The we} 
getting chill. And I had no yw; 
world of getting it for him that ] i 
The strife between material andi 
needs was poignant. | 
One evening I had my head do 
desk, despairing. Rufus had beer | 
for three nights, pacing the house | 
that gave way to terror always; 
approached. Now he slept. §| 
heard steps on the porch—heavy » 
liberate, slow, and a hand that| 
in the darkness to find the bell, | 


Village Friendliness 


It must not ring. I flew to open | 
I was used to seeing the man Cor 
me wearing a white coat behind |: 
in the grocery store. He smiled 
heavy smile in a dull face, 
“Mr. Shroeder!” I said, “T «; 
who you were. Come in!” | 
“Sorry to come so late, Mis’ [} 
don’t get much time.” He pai} 
called about the little bill,” he sa | 
“Oh!” TI put my hand to myt\ 
had tightened suddenly. Traditi | 
nate sense of honor, were outrage | 
seemed necessary to demand pa‘ 
Mary Doe for groceries? I blin¢ 
back hurriedly. | 
“Tt’s fifteen dollars and tw) 
cents,” he said. 
“T know. You don’t imagine| 
how much I owe you, do ji 
Shroeder?”’ 
He smiled. ‘Lots of folks do,’ | 
“Not—not folks like us.” 
I slipped up the back stairs. “I) 
inable,’”’ I said to myself, “that a) 
this can happen just because th] 
Stores send out their checks 1: 
month. Bringing that poor tirec 
here for his money.” | 
When I got back again Mr. Shri 
standing before a picture—one R| 
done the first year we were mar ( 
eyes shone with appreciation as } 
round. | 
“‘That’s real nice. Who did it? 
“You like pictures? That’s ae 


my husband’s.” 
“He ain’t crazy if he ean paintli 
I cried out at the word. “Cra) 
Mr. Shroeder! Why, haven’t youst 
Don’t you know for yourself tt 
he ——”’ I couldn’t say any mor 
stared at him. It is one thing to ia} 
people are saying; it is another til 
baldly, face to face. Crazy! | 
Dear, fine, companionable, stricke f 
If only he’d been paralyzed or a 


war! Anything would have bee 
than this. 
Suddenly there was Mr. Shroed | 
changed face, a face that was S(‘ 
hurt. Eyes that gleamed with frie l 
“Gosh!” he said, “I wouldn't h§ 
Mis’ Doe, I ain’t never seen your |3 
And in a little place like this fol’ 
anything, just to make amuser’ 
themselves. What do you care, | 
When a thing ain’t true, it haven? 
power to hurt you! It ain’t alive! 
know my meaning?” 
The philosophy of the thoughtfvy 
dweller was summed up in that phi€ 
heart rang through it. He took m|' 
reluctantly, handed it back to me. | 
“Now I’ve seen you, Mis’ Doe; 
care if you never pay me. What 
is—I know you will when you © 
(Continued on Page 181) 
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pntinued from Page 178) 
‘syer left me run on so long before; 
vat got me stirred up. That, and 
» you. Sometimes folks go away 
niet.” 
‘usband has been sick for a few 
‘aven’t been to the village. And 
i send out this check until today 
save had the money. I want you 
, please, Mr. Shroeder. I should 
«ght it to you tomorrow, anyhow. 
ie the change then.”’ 
down on the chair behind him—a 
ir that was absurd as a support 
ge, gangling frame. 
in,” he said, and his face was red 
t, “I can’t help but feel as you’ve 
fer use for that money, right now. 
)’t hurried; I got money in the 
4at I mean is ” The delicacy 
+h he tried to shield feelings that 
je been hurt by that slip of his. 
se you have, too, but now and 
irybody needs what they got, and 
ing it’s that way with you. You 
d long in Amberly, but all the 
+ we neighbors?’’ 
ry, dim, an idea darted into my 
ould I? Dared I tell him about 
ora coat for Rufus? It seemed to 
‘his man would comprehend. 
‘ou can’t do that,’’ I told myself. 
ipossible. Even with a friend it 
} and this—the man you buy your 
from.” 
ing urged me: “Tell him; it’s a 
‘oblem; he meets them every day. 
Je—what is pride worth, Mary? 
sen praying to be shown a way out 
‘you won't take it.” 
bor! 
‘ld him of the need for a coat. He 
mere while I talked, intent, grave. 
yas done he rose, grasped his hat, 
ykwardly down at me. 
Doe, here’s the way for you to do. 
; this’—he tapped the bill he’d 
“and carry you on for three 
hore. And you get the coat. When 
he money you pay me, that’s all. 
ju ——”’ He hesitated for a min- 
‘salesman staked me once, to a 
ods.” 
lad face glowed; he disappeared 
y down our little path. And the 
', stolid, dull appearing, intent 
pusiness, he waited on trade in his 
Sugar? Yes, ma’am. And we’ve 
se today, Mis’ Doe.” He under- 
ough not to press kindness. 


Coal as a Luxury 


pproach of winter brought diffi- 
oal—coal as a luxury! I’d saved 
jor one ton, but that disappeared 
ic in a defective furnace. Rufus 
' fidget. 

t they ever going to deliver that 
Iry? I never knew such a dilatory 
»ple in my life.’ 

ied to a neighbor’s and telephoned 
yard. Yes, they would send up half 
i was three days before Christmas. 
ry flake of snow drifted lazily down 
1 there. When the coal truck 
‘the corner of the lane, it looked to 
iy as a Christmas tree. But instead 
ig toward us, the driver got down 
xed negligently toward the house. 
ied me a paper. 

‘Cobb said I was to give you this 
‘pped the coal, ma’am.” 

ian’s curious eyes were on my face. 
| a native of Amberly. I think he 
‘d how I’d act. 

(dered myself as I read. I grew 
Why? Mr. Cobb had a perfect 
‘lemand payment on receipt of coal. 
should have told me over the tele- 
saved this—this humiliation. 


(URMORADE 


80 thankful that the truck had not 
P to our door and so attracted the 
i of Rufus that I spoke to the man 


i 
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“Mr. Cobb wanted you to get paid first, 
didn’t he?’’ 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“‘T explained to him over the telephone 
that I couldn’t pay until Thursday. You 
can’t leave it without the money?” 

“No. It ain’t my coal, ma’am.”’ He was 
regretful. ‘I’m just working for him.”’ He 
went away. 

I stood there in the hallway, despair in 
my heart. Almost Christmas and no coal! 
No chance of coal, either, since I shouldn’t 
get the check until Christmas Eve. And I 
hadn’t even money to go to New York and 
ask for my check early. Oh, if it hadn’t 
been for Rufus—if Rufe were well 

Tears ran down my cheeks. I hurried 
into the study to hide them. And there, in 
that room, once again there came to me 
that sense of something—something be- 
yond sight. In the old days this room had 
been the minister’s study; the walls must 
have witnessed many wrestlings with the 
spirit—many victories. Peace touched me. 


There were still three days to Christmas! | 


We had enough coal to last overnight. 


“Take not anxious thought for the mor- | 


row’’—I’d apply that to the coal problem. 
I wiped away the traces of tears and rushed 
gayly out to Rufus. I can’t explain the 
gayety; I only know it was there. I was so 
sure of help—of some way out. Once again 
I’d tapped that reserve power, clutched the 


warm hand in the dark, breathed deeply of 


second wind. 


Burning Faint Hopes 


*Rufe, let’s go out to the woods and cut 


Christmas greens to trim the house.”’ 

He didn’t hear me; he was intent on 
something. He had a piece of charcoal in 
his hand, and a great square of brown paper 
almost covered the kitchen table. For the 
first time since he’d been returned to me he 
was sketching. I held the door in my hand 
and sank, trembling, back against the wall. 
To think I had been despairing! “God, 
dear God, forgive me for having doubted— 
anything.” 


Then a dog barked noisily in the garden, 


and Rufus trembled. He started up in a 
frenzy of terror before he saw me. 

“Burn it,’ he said, and pointed at his 
sketch. “Burnit; it’sno good! I can’t do 
anything that’s good any more.” 

“But, Rufe darling H 

“Burn it.’”’ He began to sob. 

“‘ Allright. Come with me to the cellar.” 

I took the drawing in my hands and we 
went together down the narrow cellar stairs. 
I had a chance to glance at the sketch be- 
fore we opened the furnace door. It was 
fine, spirited, clear cut, lighted. It tore me 
in two to burn it. 

‘‘Rufe!”’ I said, trying to distract his at- 
tention. But he wasn’t listening. He eyed 
the flames as it disappeared. 
shake any longer, however. He even 
thought it would be fun to gather Christ- 
mas greens in the snow. 


In the floating loveliness of the snow- | 


filled air I once more touched peace. If 
Rufe had started to work once, he’d do it 
again. We laughed as we cut the greens. 
Rufe in his new coat, with the hat pulled 
down over his fair hair—how handsome he 
looked, how well! My heart bounded joy- 
fully. What a long way he’d come since 
that dreadful morning at the army hospital. 
No one, now, would imagine him a sick 
man. Imagination hurried me forward toa 
private showing of Rufe’s pictures—the 
new, wonderful things he would do in the 
future. Then, on the edge of the wood, 
Rufe stopped. 

“Mary,” he said, hesitating, ““I—I want 
to ask you something.” 

“ee Yes?” 

“Would it matter to you if I never 
worked again as an artist?” 

““Why do you ask, my dear?”’ 

I stood with my hands on his shoulders, 
the drift of sweet-smelling boughs between 
us. His eyes were tired, sad eyes. He gave 
me the impression of a poor imprisoned wild 
thing trying to get free. Free from what? 
I did not know. A swift prayer left my 
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are Quitting 


—by the millions—old-type shaving 


preparations for this unique creation. 
Accept, please, a 10-day tube to try 


GENTLEMEN: Five years ago 
Palmolive Shaving Cream was un 
known. Today it isa leader in its field. 
It differs 


immeasurably from any shaving soap 


It is a unique creation. 


you have ever tried. Eighty per cent 
of its users once were wedded to rival 
makes of shaving soaps. 

It is based on the four requirements 
tooo men named as their ideals of a 
shaving cream, plus a fifth . . . strong 
bubbles... which we ourselves added. 

We think you will like it. 
years of soap study stand behind it. 


Sixty 


The same careful study that made 
Palmolive Soap the leading toilet soap 
of the world. 


ha cae | 


a 


May we ask you, then, the courtesy 
of trying it, both in your interest and 


in ours? 

These 5 Advantages 
1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2—Softens the beard in one minute. 
3— Maintains its creamy fullness for 

ro minutes on the face. 
4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 
5—Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 

We think we have done a great 
job. You may agree, or you may not. 
But in fairness to us both, please give 
it a fair trial. Send the coupon. Do 
this today. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After 
Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth 
and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending 
free with the tube of Shaving Cream. There are new delights here for every 
man who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
(Del. Corp.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and acan of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


| Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


Dept. B-1164, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), || 
3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Illinois. | 


Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palm- | 


| olive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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For the Buyer who wants ~' 
Jor the Dealer who gives ~ 
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fills a universal need/ 


i 


few ff Ei and women who instinctively turn to 


highest quality in their selection of household 
equipment — whose sense of fitness precludes them 
from choosing anything less—are according Univer- 


Typical 
Basement 
Installation 


Cooling unit in 
your present ice 
box—compressor 
and motor unit in 
basement. 


MEMO 


Write today to 
Universal Cooler 
Corp., Detroit. 


Universal Cooler 


‘+++ fills a universal need 


————— EE 


sal Cooler gratifying recognition. 


They find in Universal Cooler that in-built quality 
and engineering excellence—that sheer simplicity of 
design and positive automatic action which insure 
long trouble-free service, enduring comfort and sat- 


isfying convenience. 


Universal Cooler— tried, proved and unqualifiedly 


guaranteed —is supplied either in quality self-con- 
tained units or in electrical refrigerating units which 
can be installed in practically any ice box. Units 
are available at as low as $190 f. o. b. Detroit. The 
cabinets of the self-contained units are of metal 


done in beautiful white Duco finish. 


To Conscientious Dealers 


To the dealer who seeks an electrical refrigerating 


unit worthy to uphold his reputation —a quality prod- 
uct which represents the finest of specialized 
engineering skill—and will pledge himself to main- 
tain a type of service fully in accord with our rigid 
standards — Universal Cooler offers an exceptional 
opportunity. Desirable territories still available. 


Write or wire for full information 


THE UNIVERSAL COOLER CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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heart that I might say the right thing—the 
thing that would help. 

He answered tensely in a whisper. 

“Because I think you wish me to succeed, 
and it kills me to think it, Mary. I never 
can!”’ The little nerve that was always his 
danger signal to me throbbed in his temple. 

Something inside me said clearly, 
“Laugh; it will help if you laugh.” 

“No, no,” I protested back. ‘Not now. 
Ican’t.”” ButI did. Do the gods laugh like 
that at the mistakes made by mortals? 

I laughed again. 

“Rufus darling, I don’t care if you never 
paint another stroke. I only want you to be 
happy.” 

“Oh, Mary!”’ He sat down suddenly on 
our drifting pile of green. “I’ve been strug- 
gling so to do it for you, Mary.” 

Thenervein his temple ceased to beat visi- 
bly; his eyes weren’t so harassed. He made 
a gesture—as might a prisoner released. 


The mailman gave me a lift next day to 
the nearest town. At the largest coal 
dealer’s I asked to see the president. Ina 
compact office I found a neat, ruddy-faced 
man. Hewasso brisk that the walls rang— 
menacingly, it seemed—as he asked me 
what I wanted. A certain type of efficiency 
has always bothered me. What had seemed 
a difficult and yet a possible thing to do, 
now on the instant became terrifying. 

I heard a small voice say, ‘I wanted to 
talk about coal.” 

“Yes?”’ He shot the word at me, wait- 
ing. Looking up, I caught sight of myself 
in the mirror that ran the length of the wall. 
How self-possessed and disdainful I ap- 
peared. “Well, how’d you want to look, 
idiot—like a beggar?’”’ I apostrophized 
myself. 

Out loud I said, “Do you know Am- 
berly?” 

He laughed—brisk laughter. 

“Ought to; used to live there as a boy. 
Poky little hole! You aren’t an Amberly 
girl?”’ His eyes were shrewd. 

“No, but I live there.” 


What Price Red Hair? 


He got up—he’d been sitting at his 
desk—and pulled open the door in the rail- 
ing. “You'd better come inside and sit by 
the stove,” he said. ‘It’s cold, all that way 
from Amberly.”’ 

I hadn’t known it, but my teeth were 
chattering. I dropped into the chair he 
gave me. 

“Tm not cold, really; I’m frightened. I 
can’t think how to say it ” What on 
earth possessed me to voice my thoughts 
like that? 

“You don’t have to,’ he said dryly. 
“You want coal—without pay.” 

“No. I want to pay later. Only I 
haven’t the money now, and—and I don’t 
know when I shall have.” 

He studied me coldly. “That’s a new 
one anyways. Mostly they know to the 
minute, and it don’t always come.” 

Anger flared up in me. I got up from my 
chair. “Good morning!” I said, hurrying 
blindly for the door. Because—too late I 
knew—I couldn’t afford anger. What a 
chance I was losing. This man had lived in 
Amberly; he’d know the old parsonage. 

“Come back, sister’’—the brisk voice had 
another quality—‘‘and tell what’s on your 
mind. Guess we can work it out between 
us.” 


He took off his glasses and laid them on 
the desk. He didn’t look nearly so efficient 
without them. His little eyes twinkled 
humorously. 

“You got red hair, haven’t you?” he said 
without offense. “I like ’em with spirit, 
myself! Well, you was saying oH 


I told him facts; explained wha - 
live on. Would he wait? If] mk 
with the magazines—asg I beliey. 
soul I should—I’d pay him out 0, 


check. If not, then he’d have to 


next year, when I’d find additions, 
supplement the Handy material, Y 
myself a year to put it over with ¢ 
zines. | 

Suddenly his eyes kindled. He } 
me with a new look; as if he saw n| 
first time. “Say, you don’t mean:| 
the kid stuff in that paper thi 
Stores give away? Well, whadda \ 
about that!”’ He slapped his knee | 
a little tike at home can’t wait ur | 
days to see what happens in your sh 
think you wrote it!” | 

We both glowed. 


Al Happy Ending 


“Well, well!’” He got back to | 
“How much coal will you need for 
ter, Mrs. Doe? Eight tons do you 
I better send nine to play safe. Tp i 
that dirt road, difficult to get throu | 
deep snow.” He went to the door} 
shouted something to his forema | 
coal yard. | 

“But I didn’t expect—I hadn| 
ined ——”’ I stammered, confuse! 
tons of coal, all at once! I wanted) 
or to cry. 

“Huh!’’ He drew a ledger tow 
“You don’t think I’m going to giv / 
Cobb a chance to put in a ton or t)|: 
end of the season, do you? I Iq} 
Cobb, went to school with him.” , 
moment of writing: “How you j 
get home? You too proud to ride ||. 
truck?” 

So thus, triumphantly, I reache | 
Not on a coal truck, but riding | 
fabric of dream. Beneath, aro} 
everywhere—a mighty rushing wi'\ 


fi 
It was March when one of the bt 
zines accepted a story. We’d bee} 
garden, Rufe and I. Spring was ei\ 
year. There was a faint haze over} 
tant trees. Not green itself, but tl 
ise of green. 
The mailman’s whistle came ] 
a flute, and we strolled down to k 
at the corner of the lane. There i 
letter from the editor. } 
How I ached to tell Rufus! But\ 
not. He couldn’t stand anything |} 
I waited until the story had bee 
morphosed into a receipted coal | 
new clothes for Rufus, into a rio 
flivver that rocked us about the (i 
side mirthfully. That flivver was gi 
laugh, going or coming. Then, or} 
noon, fate took a hand. Rufus had ) 
at the village news stand for cig 
His eye fell on the cover of a mass 
startled, he saw his wife’s name # 
seen it in imagination so many moi) 
fore. He stalled the car on the h 
left it there and came striding to th \ 
hurried into the study. In that a 
was almost the old Rufus—gay, la’ 
dominant. 
“You little devil!’”’ he said, os | 
eye at me over the open page of thi 
zine. ‘It’s a corker. I read it ini 
ver.” He put his finger on my‘ 
“That Mary Doe—seems to me Tv} 
the name before!”’ 
He dropped the book on the 
Laughing, we melted into each | 
arms. Presently we went to reco! 
flivver. With his hand on the wheel 
turned to look at me. His gaze swe!) 
to our old house. Wistfully, wit}! 
plicity, he said something moment¢’ 
“We've had a good time, my dee) 
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. department of a large wholesale 
- The day before the final meeting 
the question of the doors I hopped 
ae train for Springfield, and spent 
2 three hours’ journey planning a 
yf attack. 

-ertain that no amount of zsthetic 
ig would have any effect upon him. 
,ot the man to appreciate the fine 
‘historic analogy. On the other 
vas equally sure that his decision 
| based fairly and squarely on the 
the case. He must be made to see 
vivid yet homely example that 
pors were essential to the Spring- 
,icipal group. 

40 idea which way he had already 
ed by the opposing factions in the 
‘aldermen. When I arrived in the 
» district of the city I found him 
in his overalls. 

), Mr. Corbett,”’ he said, eying my 
ate collar and well-pressed trousers. 
ire you doing around here?” 

me to get bronze doors for the 
‘1 group,” I said without any prc- 
S. 
mpson stiffened a little. 

should we have bronze doors?” 

, Mr. Simpson, when you go to 
n Sunday you would never think 
ig a high silk hat with those over- 
Id you?” 

why, I guess not,’’ he stammered, 
lL. “But what # 

if you had on your Prince Albert,” 
pted, ‘you wouldn’t think of walk- 
ne church steps with that old cap 
iL right?” 

is, you're right there. But what’s 
‘to do with the doors?” 

this,” Ireplied. ‘It would be just 
ropriate to put wooden doors on 
eek temples as it would for you to 
at that didn’t match your clothes 
ay.” 

impson’s honest face broke into a 
iccomprehension. 

believe you’re right, Mr. Corbett.” 
| waiting for another word I shook 
ith him and caught the next train 
New York. We got the bronze doors. 


_ Thinking in Stone 


I's, painters and composers have 
tively little direct contact with 
\blic. They may be unmitigated 
ot their work will suffer little. But 
itect has to deal with all kinds and 
as of people before his building can 
begun. He confers with real-estate 
yor-union leaders, bank presidents, 
‘missioners, giving way a little here, 
ing a little there. To bring the job 
‘successfully, he must combine the 
sact with the patience of a saint. 
ext to impossible for the layman to 
» a building from drawings, or even 
aodels. He is not accustomed to 
{ in architectural terms any more 
is to hearing a piano solo from the 
sic. Only a trained architect can 
istone, yet the average man who has 
ig to be done is perfectly convinced 
‘can see Just what he wants. Nine 
it of nine his notions are structur- 
vossible and architecturally absurd, 
‘all too frequently has to be con- 
by disastrous and costly experi- 
hat he is wrong. 

‘es years of practice to get the feel 
utecture in the round. Many a 
‘awing, beautifully rendered, would 
a cow shed if it were ever, built. 
years of practice are years of drudg- 
vhich the poor architect is harassed 
dusands of technical details. 

7 are the young architects I have 
talented, sensitive to beauty, full 
‘tion to do noble monuments—who 
‘len off the band wagon just because 
Te unable to cope with the practical 
of architecture. With the most 


{ 
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thorough training, the best opportunities 
for travel and study, they may yet suc- 
cumb to the hard battering they get in the 
drafting room. They drift into other kinds 
of work—painting, music, or perhaps busi- 
ness. Even the big ones, the giants of the 
profession, sometimes go under. 

I have in mind the case of one of the most 
brilliant designers America has ever pro- 
duced. He was a self-made architect, yet 
one who had every instinct of the artist. 
His feeling for appropriateness of design, 
his sense of building-material values, was 
little short of marvelous. At the age of fifty 
he found himself with an enviable position 
in the world of architecture, with many 
beautiful buildings to his credit, shoals of 
medals, the respect of the entire profession. 


Zoning Our Giant Cities 


An open competition was announced for 
designs for a huge memorial. Architects 
hanker after memorials, because they per- 
mit great freedom of design, and because 
they are permanent. This man threw 


» his whole heart and soul into the project. 


He prepared a set of drawings which, I 
venture to say, made the finest exhibit 
ever submitted in any competition. He 
sent to an artist in England, supreme in 
a certain type of architectural rendering, to 
have four special perspectives made. He 
enlisted the services of the best draftsmen 
in this country for other special drawings. 
When the plans were ready and the model 
completed it made an exhibit which would 
have thrilled any genuine artist to the core. 
Exclusive of his time, he had spent between 
$10,000 and $15,000 of his own money for 
the drawings. 

But in the interests of his design he had 
neglected to carry out one feature of the 
plan specifications to the letter. It was a 
minor matter—a thing which could easily 
have been dispensed with. 

The jury came together. It was a literal- 
minded jury, and sat with specifications in 
one hand and drawings in the other. The 
broad, noble beauty of his design com- 
pletely escaped them. They only knew that 
he had not followed out that specification in 
its strictest meaning. 

His design was thrown out. He did not 
even get an honorable mention. This one 
failure dealt such a blow to his artistic and 
professional pridethat he never quite recov- 
ered. A year or two later he died, utterly 
crushed. There is no shadow of a doubt 
that this one failure hastened his death. 

Every form of human activity goes on in 
connection with some form of building, usu- 
ally planned for a particular purpose. That 
is why architecture is the most human of 
the arts. The architect deals in a commod- 
ity the public needs. Someone has said, 
“Let me feed the world and I will reform 
it.”’ He might better have said, ‘“‘Let me 
house the world and I will ennoble it.’ 

One of the most fascinating fields for the 
modern architect is town planning. Rapid 
population increase has made it necessary 
for entire cities to be built out of whole 
cloth. But a still more urgent problem is 
the control of growth in cities already built. 

Zoning was a tardy acknowledgment 
that, in the past, city growth was an utterly 
haphazard affair. None of our cities, 
judged by Old World standards, are really 
old. Even New York is nothing but a hulk- 
ing, gangling adolescent, with long legs, big 
feet and a head too small for his body. It 
was almost too late before his family found 
he would eat them out of house and home if 
his appetite wasn’t curbed in time. So they 
called a hasty conclave of aunts and uncles 
to decide what could be done about it. It 
was no use trying to make him smaller, so 
they decided to cut out the beefsteak and 
put him on a diet of fish and greens. In 
other words, they zoned him. 

New York was not the leader in zoning 
by any means. Chicago made decent pro- 
vision for the width of streets and the size 
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‘The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and ‘Then. 


Proprietor MR.ROGERS 


Before Wrestling 
and Dancing 


Were Combined 


One of the greatest men we have 
in this country, has been trying 
to revive the old fashioned dances, 
and like everything else he does, 
he is right again. The old fash- 
ioned Quadrille, or Square Dance, 
as we called ’em out at Claremore, 
Oklahoma, (where we really can 
dance ’em)—there is some fun and 
exercise, and amusement in it. 
The stuff they do nowadays, some- 
body with a sense of humor named 
it dancing. It’s nothing but “Slow 
Movie Wrestling.” 


Did you ever just sit and watch 
the expressions on the present day 
dancers’ faces? You could shoot 
them all and they wouldn’t look 
any more pained. They take their 
dancing so serious, they all look 
like they wanted to just burst out 
and cry right on each other’s 
shoulders. (Well they are in posi- 
tion for it). Modern dancing, you 
just wrap up in each other and 
try to keep from leaving that 
place. It’s good hugging, but 
mighty poor dancing. 


You can go to a Concert and 
hear a Symphony Orchestra, or a 
Jazz Band play all night and you 
won’t move a muscle or doa thing, 
but you let one old time Fiddler 
strike up “Wagner”’ or “Gobbler 
in the Hay” or “Old Zip Coon” 
and every soul in that hall will 
pat their feet and start keeping 
time. Then some Yap will tell 
you “that ain’t music.” Say, that 
that makes you notice it, is the 
only thing that IS music. There 
is no sick-looking cats in a square 
dance. Everybody is laughing 
and a-hollering and a-stepping 
high and lively, and enjoying 
every minute of it. They went 
there to dance, not toembrace. We 
had dancing, and we had “Bull” 
Durham in them days. We got 
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Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS. 


Editor With ROGERS 


. Another “Bull” Durham adver- 
tisement by Will Rogers, Ziegfeld 
Follies and screen star, and lead- 

ing American humorist. More 
coming. Watch for them. 


“Bull” Durham yet, and dancing 
will come back as soon as we get 
a generation that CAN dance. 


lek. Kose 


P. S. There will be another 
piece here a few weeks from now. 
Look for it. 


More of everything for a 
lot less money. That’s the 
net of this “Bull” Durham 
proposition. More flavor 
—more enjoyment and a 
lot more money left in 
the bankroll at the end of 
a week’s smoking. 
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Whatever Is Good 
-- Endures 


N CREATING the exquisite | 
Orange Blossom design, the L——~ 
Traub Manufacturing Company 
did more than institute a fashion; it set a standard 
of quality that has insured everlasting satisfaction to 
every buyer of a Traub ring. How natural, then, 
that the same generation which gave the decorated 
marriage ring its vogue should also establish its 
originator as unquestioned leader in this field. 
Today’s purchasers of engagement and wedding rings 
insist upon the trade mark of Traub not only because 
it identifies the Genuine Orange Blossom design, 
but because it is a guarantee of worth. In every city, 
the better jewelers offer Traub Orange Blossom 
wedding rings in a wide variety of styles—priced 
as low as $12. 


Our delightful booklet, “Wedding Ring Sentiment,” free on request 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
New York, 576 Fifth Ave. Windsor, Ont. San Francisco, 704 Market St. 
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Specially posed by Claire Windsor, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer star 


TRAUB Genuine 


Orange Blossom 


Engagement and Wedding Rings 


Iridio-platinum, jeweled 
with 6 diamonds 
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of parks long before New York got round to 
the problem. Washington, D. C., started 
out with a definite plan, of course, but it 
was chiefly in the interests of beauty. 
Other cities were more interested in com- 
merce, so they waited until the congestion 
became intolerable before they woke up to 
the need of action. 

Let us look at New York’s zoning laws 
for a moment, and see what effect they are 
having on the city. The zoning ordinance 
was only passed in 1916, hence the results 
are not so apparent as they will be twenty 
or thirty years from now. But due to the 
rapidity of building, they are surprisingly 
marked for such a short period. 

First, it must be borne in mind that the 
primary purpose of zoning is to reduce pe- 
destrian and traffic congestion. Admission 
of light and air is an important considera- 
tion, but artificial lighting and ventilating 
systems are so highly developed today that 
it takes a secondary place. Uniformity in 
the interest of beauty is only a by-product. 

Now it is evident that the amount of 
congestion in any given street is in direct 
proportion to the height and bulk of the 
buildings flanking that street. Although 
New York streets are wide compared to the 
average in many large cities, they were 
never designed to bear the traffic burden of 
twenty and thirty story buildings. 


Terraced Towers 


Modern efficiency, however, demands in- 


| tense concentration in certain sections. 


Therefore it would be manifestly absurd to 


| limit the height of all future structures by 


| monuments 


imposing a blanket height limit such as ob- 
tains in London and Paris. To meet the 
situation as it exists, and yet regulate future 
expansion, it was decided to divide the city 
into various types of zones—residential, 
commercial, financial and unrestricted— 
that is, open for any or all types. 

The Paris building law limits the straight 
vertical height of all buildings—excepting 
and churches—to twenty 
meters, or sixty-five feet; above that, addi- 
tional stories must remain within the are 
of a circle having a fixed radius. The Lon- 


| don regulations permit an eighty-foot verti- 


cal height, and two supplementary stories 
which must remain behind a sloping line of 


| seventy-five degrees from the horizontal. 


In New York the vertical height is deter- 


| mined by the width of the street, but varies 


according to the zone, or district, in which 
the given property is situated.’ These zones 
are called one-time, one-and-one-half-time, 
two, or two-and-one-half-time zones, as the 
case may be. 

That is to say, the straight vertical 
height may be equal to the width of the 
street in residence zones; it may be one- 
and-one-half times the width of the street 
in certain residence and business zones; 
twice the width in the principal business 
centers, and two-and-one-half times in the 
Wall Street financial section. In fact there 
are eight varieties, from one-quarter to 
two-and-one-half times the street width. 
Additional stories above the lawful vertical 
height must remain within a line drawn 
from the center of the street through a point 
on the top front of the vertical height. 

But since the salient feature of New York 
is its towers, it was deemed wise to permit 
the erection of a tower which might rise to 
an indefinite height—limited only by struc- 
tural possibilities and economic considera- 
tions—to be built only upon 25 per cent of 
the total lot area. The law has resulted in 
the step-back type of building. To keep 
within the envelope formed by the diagonal 
line from the center of the street, building 
tops must now be terraced, and an entirely 
new form of architecture is rapidly chang- 
ing the aspect of the city. 

The ordinary skyscraper was simply an 
elongation of the five or six story building 
and was made possible by the lack of height 
limitation. It was in no sense a new form. 
Rather, it was a distortion of an old form. 
Look at the older office buildings in New 
York. They have flat roofs, which form, 
twenty stories up in the air, just a heavy 


masonry molding which ean only y 
tesy be called a cornice. In nine | 
of ten, it decorates only one, or ats 
sides of the building. { 
Ten years ago if an architect f 
putting a cornice all the way roun 
ing which stood in the center of a ( 
was fired as a rank impostor, The, 
cornice is a patent absurdity on at. 
ing, because you practically neve 
such a building directly from the 
Whenever you see a piano ora; 
hoisted up to an upper floor, you | 
wide berth, don’t you? But daj| 
sands of innocent pedestrians wa) 
these fake moldings with never a ¢}| 
taking out extra insurance for the 
kiddies. I have never been able {| 
stand why the mortality from fallit | 
is so much greater than from fal 
nices! 
Of course this is only the garruli ; 
ter of an irate architect. I don’t ;; 
be taken literally when I imply |} 
take your life in your hands every | 
walk down Broadway. Iam simply | 
emphasize the stupidity of such a1} 
architectural forms. If you look 1. 
sky line in some of the streets do i 
the buildings seem to lean oyer, | 
crush you. If the vertical-line | 
were employed bank runners * 
more at the sky. 
Fortunately, the zoning law | 
much to change all this. With ther) 
backs, cornices are going out almo:; 
as ankle skirts and long hair. That| 
done wonders toward revolutioni | 
exterior of tall buildings. The t\ 
today is to treat every building a\ 
standing structure—to the immens | 
tage of our city architecture. 
It is helping, too, to make the ext | 
enough to cover the inside. Tn (\ 
think there is a joke in that statem; 
at the forest of roof tanks, elevat| 
houses and bulkheads that jut up 
the sky over any American city, or } 
eye out for fire escapes and suck ; 
crescences, and you will come to thi} 
sion that the practice of putting un | 
exteriors on our buildings is altoge | 
common. 
Traffic conditions in America ¢| 
that the pedestrian population | 
divided into two classes: The quick 
dead. The popular-song refrain cou 
be altered to fit the traffic situati 
the taxis don’t get you, then the sti 
must.” Traffic towers and com 
systems of light signals have don 
thing to bring order out of chaos, | 
are makeshifts at best, human na} 
ing what it is. 


————————E—— 


Cures for Traffic Disorde 


When I began to study the Ne’ 
traffic problem, I had only my traini | 
architect. I had not indulged muc! 
far-reaching, speculative kind of t) 
proper to the city planner. I was (' 
as a consulting physician not part 
familiar with the history of the casi) 
York City was suffering from hig) 
pressure, and it was not my place to | 
patient why he had eaten and di 
much and lived at such a profligat 
but rather to find what could be dor! 
lieve him. | 

The general scheme of New Yor! 
course, north and south avenues, ! 
great many right-angle cross streets. 
useless to wring our hands and cu 
grandfathers for not making the 
wider, because they could not possib|! 
foreseen motor traffic—at least no 
present state. Examination proved 
satisfaction, that the trouble lay no? 
avenues, which are fairly adequate? 
present traffic, but in the cross | 
The arteries were too big for the ve? 

But when I suggested this simple (4 
sis to some of my fellow physician | 
said: 

“Oh, no. Everything would be af 
if only they wouldn’t park their ts 

(Continued on Page 189) |. 
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‘Continued from Page 186) 
.s streets. We can’t get our limou- 
pat all. Something must be done to 


f would cite a case where his car 
vn blocked that very day by some 
hly evil truckman who insisted on 
ag his truck from the back, thus 
‘half the street. 

ated out that the city could forbid 
leasure and business car from driv- 
.w 59th Street without any material 
wnience to the business of the city, 
\t if they stopped the vans and 
adise-carrying cars the city would 
‘n twelve hours time. It is just as 
function of the motor truck to stop 
»ad as to move. The pleasure car is, 
| aluxury; the commuting business 
convenience, not a necessity. 
yerfectly futile to talk about cutting 
jreets. In the 42d Street district in 
ork there is one acre of street to 
wo acres of building—the largest 
‘rea in proportion to building area 
/in any city of importance in Amer- 
is equally absurd to attempt to 
he streets themselves, except in the 
lat it has already been done, by 
i off the old-fashioned stairways 
shing back the curb line. But to 
the actual building line—except in 
‘ry streets, where it would be un- 
.y—would be preposterous. 


‘The Three-Level Street 


‘arteries of a baby won’t supply 
5 the limbs of aman; or, to put it in 
| way, a two-foot pipe line won’t 
water for a big city. Under the cir- 
inces the only solution is to increase 
fic capacity of the street. 

‘eanit be done? You can’t widen the 
_ Then you will have to deepen them 
vatethem. In other words, you will 
put the traffic on different levels. 
ic divides itself naturally into three 
| classes—rail, wheel and foot. The 
ixplain themselves. Rail—vehicles 
in on fixed rails. Wheel—vehicles 
afreely. Foot—pedestrians. I con- 
iat these three classes of traffic do 
ong on the same level. 

ears we have recognized that rail 
eel traffic do not belong on the same 
The grade crossings are the curse of 
mcountry. We are spending millions 
irs a year to do away with them. Is 
nerfectly logical that wheel and foot 
should be separated, at least in the 


\traffic, being the heaviest, should 
srground. Part of it is there already. 
f itis still on the surface, and because 
igidity in the midst of more mobile 
3 almost unable to move. Surface 
ie a joke in a crowded city. In ten 
they will be obsolete. Then there is 
me rail traffic up in the air, where it 
sly does not belong at all. 

or traffic belongs on the surface, 
italready is. But itis too erratic and 
(ous to mix with pedestrian traffic. 
ogers has suggested the ideal solu- 
‘the motor problem: Stop all the cars 
‘e not entirely paid for. 

\strian traffic, being the lightest and 
st mobile, should go up in the air. 
rians have more need of light and 
in motorists. Otherwise they would 
| pedestrians. 

, phase of operations would be com- 
vely simple. It could be done a block 
ine, to begin with. An elevated side- 
‘ould be carried on a strut a few feet 
rom the building line, cantilevering 
‘the building to carry the load and 
'ting it so as to permit steps up or 
| The’ sidewalk level would be ad- 
‘to the existing second-story level. If 
2re done it would increase the stream 
ving traffic on cross streets 200 per 
‘That is to say, where one taxi or 
‘car can now pass between the rows of 
‘vans and unloading motor trucks, 
would be able to pass if the sidewalks 
‘levated. 


THE SATURDAY 


When conditions become so crowded that 
even the 200 per cent increase is insufficient, 
we should pass laws requiring owners who 
wanted cars to park in front of their prop- 
erty to provide the necessary space within 
the building line. That is impossible now 
because it would mean crossing the present 
sidewalk to reach the private parking space, 
and would bring about ‘confusion worse 
confounded.”’ But with elevated side- 
walks—and this construction could be quite 
light—you could compel owners to move 
parking quarters underneath the buildings. 
This would increase the capacity of a nar- 
row street 800 per cent. 

It has been objected that this would 
damage property values. Quite the con- 
trary—it would increase them. Two shops 
would grow where one grew before—one on 
the motor level and one on the pedestrian 
level. The big department stores are always 
howling for more display space, and they 
try to augment the existing one-level con- 
dition with all sorts of expedients, such as 
arcades, Subway-platform displays and 
elaborately indented entrance ways. 

The next logical step would be to carry 
these elevated sidewalks across the inter- 
vening streets, so that pedestrians could 
move unobstructed through the whole 
shopping district, separated and free from 
the motor traffic. Then walking would be- 
come a pleasurable pastime instead of a 
hazardous adventure. 

Further ramifications of this traffic-relief 


plan offer infinite possibilities for reducing | 


congestion and beautifying the modern 
city. Accommodation for 
could be doubled by arcading the buildings. 


By widening the streets under the buildings | 


motor traffic could be increased as much as 
2000 per cent. Underpasses at street cross- 


ings would further speed up vehicular | 


movement and make the moving stream al- 
most continuous. 

In a sense, these plans are an emergency 
solution. They would cost millions. But 
congestion is costing billions. Every time a 
four-story building on a side street is torn 
down and a twenty-story building erected 
in its place, congestion increases and prop- 
erty values decline. It is all very well to 
have skyscrapers, but if you can’t reach 
them you can’t rent them. 


Why is a City? 


A recent writer has assailed this projected 
three-level street on the ground that it 
does not get at the root of the evil. He 
says, in effect, that as soon as the streets 
are triple-decked, buildings will shoot up 


pedestrians | 


two and three times as high and the situa- | 


tion will be just as bad as before. 


But he ignores the obvious fact that a | 


zoning commission with foresight enough 
to relieve the present congestion would not 


turn about and increase it again by dou- | 


bling the existing height limit. 
This same writer deplores the present big 


city on general grounds. To him it is noth- | 


ing but an obnoxious monster, a horrible 
Frankenstein. He insists that human be- 
ings do not want to live in such crowded 
conditions. But the fact remains that they 
do, and that concentration becomes greater 
every day. 


Cities are built because people like to be | 


together. They are a manifestation of the 


group instinct. Human beings want to be | 


with their own kind, provided they are not 
literally crushed into one another’s arms. 
And that, too, they sometimes welcome. 
Not long ago some friends came to visit 
me in New York from my native Golden 


Gate. After finishing my studies in Paris, | 
I had always expected to return to San | 


Francisco, but I stopped off in New York 
to get some experience. I am still getting 
it. In the family were two girls about four- 
teen or fifteen—just out of school. I in- 
vited them to lunch with me in one of the 
high buildings, for I was curious to see what 
their reactions would be. They were excited 
about the panorama, but when I asked 
them what interested them most in the city, 
they chimed in unison: 
“The Subway!” 
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*Ouitlast the Factory’ 


CThe Trade Name Kreolite 
eAlways Means Quality Floors 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors laid with the tough end-grain 
uppermost and made from thoroughly seasoned timbers in- 
sure you the maximumof strength, endurance, andeconomy. 


& 


A Kreolite Floor once down actually eliminates maintenance 
costs and furnishes your workmen with a resilient floor, 
increasing their efficiency and contentment. 


Write and tell us of your floor requirements and we will 
gladly send one of our Kreolite Engineers to discuss your 
floor problems without any obligation on your part. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Branches in All Large Cities 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE | 


Makinc FLorsHEmms your permanent 
choice secures the utmost inappearance, 
mileage and personal shoe satisfaction. 
Style M-185— Skeleton Lined 
‘Booklet styLEs OF THE TIMES on “Request 


THE FLorsHemm SHOE Company 
eManufacturers ~ CHICAGO {| ie 


DELLE ERC ELEN OEE I Z 


IL 
BEELER OL SE LILLIE VALET RBG ROSIN YEE RRL LETRA LE EI EINE IANO a Ha 
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The athlete SAYS: 


Abottle of milkis 
abottle of health 


“In my opinion milk is the one great 
food every athlete should take and take 
freely. I drink a bottle at meals and 
between meals, too. Milk keeps your 
vision clear, your mind alert and your 
muscles strong.” 


Drink more bottled milk at home, at 
school and at the office. Milk bottled in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
is your guarantee of full measure, always. 
Look for the Trade Mark on the bottle’s 
lower edge. 


TuatcHer Mre. Co., Exmrra, N. Y. 


THATCHER 


Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


Over 200 years ago the authorities noti- 


| fied the people that they must stop coming 


to London. It was getting altogether too 
crowded, they said. Futile gesture! The 
population was then about 500,000. Look 
at it now. It is a mistake to approach the 
problem assuming that the human race is 
going to change overnight, that the sylvan 
pleasures of the swimming hole and the 
cabbage patch are suddenly going to super- 
sede the glamour of the limousine and the 


| Supper club. People can be guided to a 


certain extent, but their natural instinct is 
to herd together, provided they can herd 
happily. 

In a former article I discussed at some 
length the publicity value of architecture. 


| Architectural publicity was a thing that 


kings, princes and governments formerly 


| arrogated to themselves. The money lay in 


those quarters. A king flaunted his pride in 
a palace. A government advertised its 
stability with great parliament buildings. 
The Pyramids were nothing more or less 
than a monstrous: advertisement to the 


| power of a Pharaoh. Hundreds of thou- 


sands of men were drawn from the fields 
and sweated and bled to death under the 
lash to advertise a single man. A vast rich 
country was impoverished beyond reclaim 


| for one man’s ambition. 


Factories Like Mansions 


Now the money lies with great corpora- 
tions. They advertise a piano, a sewing ma- 


| chine, a refrigerator, or an insurance policy 


by precisely the same means. 
But architecture strikes roots much 
deeper than that. It can be made to serve 


| the people in a humanitarian way. Time 


was when a factory was a necessary evil. It 
was usually a dingy, amorphous, ill-lighted 
hole, where human automatons slaved from 
eight to six, with half an hour at noon for a 
miserable lunch bolted from a tin dinner 
pail. It was crowded in the backwash of 
the city’s meanest streets. Sanitation was 
unheard of and beauty was scorned. 

Four walls and a roof used to be good 


| enough for a factory. The dirtier and 


darker they happened tobe, the better. The 
critic of architecture fired his bitterest shot 
when hesaid of any building, “It lookslike a 
factory.” To build one was bad enough, to 
work in it wasworse. But tobeits architect 
resulted in certain professional ostracism. 

Times have changed. If you set out to 
find a modern factory, you are likely to 
wander into a park that looks like the pri- 
vate estate of one of our multimillionaires. 
There are broad winding drives lined with 
ancestral elms. You arrive in the forecourt 
and marvel at this well-proportioned build- 
ing, which, were it not for the excessive 
window space, might well be an art gallery. 
There are well-cropped lawns; flower beds, 
tennis courts, recreation fields, parking 
space for the employes’ roadsters. Within, 
perfect light, ventilation and sanitation. 
Life in a modern factory has reached the 
final goal of the Utopian existence. Just 
enough work to make the recreation period 
appreciated, and just enough play to keep 
Jack from being a dull boy. 

In industrial life the architect is coming 
into his own. The manufacturer who still 
clings to the notion that new goods can best 
be made in an old shack is almost extinct. 

The factory superintendent usually 
planned the old-fashioned manufacturing 
plant. The theory was that the only man to 


May dy 


design a factory was a factory man, i 
blush, this idea seems sound enoug) 
owner could see no reason for callin h 
outsider to do something that the ty 
the job knew all about. 

That is a proved fallacy. One mig 
as well say that the only person to | 
kitchen is the cook who works in i 
cooks are only human and change j 
frequently do—whereas the kitchen 
ture. Besides, the new cook never jij 
old one’s arrangement. It is much y> 
plan the kitchen for any intelligeni | 
rather than for one particular ¢oo}i 
factory man’s vision is limited by tc; 
mate a knowledge of his own special ; 

When owners realized this they c:\ 
the engineer, who, although not a Sap 
in any particular kind of manufac: 
was familiar with manufacturing pn, 
in general and with the simpler fo! 
building construction. He fulfilled ; ; 
felt want, and factory conditions im}) 
under his influence. But, being also A 
tical man, it was difficult for him to ;| 
yond the purely mechanical phases | 
problem. To him workers were Ti 
many more machines to be placer; 
buildings just so many more inclosed 
in which to place them. 

Just as the engineer replaced the {' 
man, so the architect replaced the ens | 
What did the architect add that his : 
cessors did not have? Those manufac | 
who still have no use for architects w_ 
you that he added “‘frills’””—and exp 
frills at that. 

I am the last man in the world to ¢| 
the architect who does nothing but ac| 
to the nightgown. The sound archite| 
a broader point of view than either | 
predecessors, and can produce somi\ 
that yields a greater actual financial r } 
For he is able to bring to the ind; 
problem something of real value whi i 
others have not brought—a compreh ; 
sense of arrangement. 

I mean arrangement considered | 
every possible angle—not merely the] | 
arrangement of building to site, or th } 
nomical arrangement of construction | 
to local conditions, or the mechanic’: 
rangement of incoming raw We op 
outgoing finished product, or the fini: 
arrangement of first cost and upke| 
final return; but the practical arrange 
for the comfort, convenience and c 
workers, the essential arrangement fis 

f 
| 


pervision and inspection by managers 
last but not least, the arrangement ) 
for the sake of a fine appearance. 


Beauty for Less Money | 


The architect’s greater knowled 
types of construction, economical s} 
column distribution, window spacing | 
so on, should enable him to save more | 
any sacrifice for appearance could pos) 
cost. I have yet to discover an own) 
sordid that he would not prefer a hand 
building if he could get it for less mon'| 

The true function of the architect i t 
one of concealment or deceit, but of | 
and sincere expression. No harm ci 
from a factory looking like a factory. | 
artistic crime is committed when it |] 
like something else. But there is no re{ 
on earth for it to look like a pigsty. 


‘; 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of three a1 I 

by Mr. Corbett. The third will appear in an [ 
issue. 
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and lost my job. At the age of 
x, having failed to bring about a 
ition with my father, I succeeded 
hg him for a hundred pounds and 
jemigrated.”’ 

witated naturally enough into real 
;which his vivid imagination and 
, English should have led to con- 
|affluence. He was appointed so- 
lor to a colonial paper, and in this 
nis diplomatic qualities and charm 
ir were valuable assets, according 
te 

.no further than this point in his 
weer, because it had become neces- 
‘im to make his rounds of the thea- 
+ that all was well. During his 
.yhen he was escorted by the cat, I 
lickescape. Ineversaw him again, 
al weeks later I received a short 
letter, written on a sheet of the 
ir which he had pinched from Mrs. 
‘desk, in which he stated that he 
| willing to allow me to make him 
of a play if I would give him “shall 
little matter of 10 per cent of the 
sipts.” I came to the conclusion, 
that his story had already been 
o often by other men, including 
y in Barry Lyndon, that it was 
1 my while to accept his generous 
ir all I know to the contrary, he 
/be going round that theater once 
jur during the night, followed 
+ the same cat or that animal’s 
son. 


ler Dogs and Hard Luck 


| other under dogs whose stories 
ber was the stage-door keeper of 
ondon theater—one whose name 
ry are famous in the annals of the 
t odd times during the course of 
irsals of one of my plays, this man 
p. His was a hard-luck story also, 
4 which honesty, energy and a fine 
walked in step. Starting as a bar- 
evonshire town, this man, who was 
it of shaving the members of tour- 
anies, became bitten with the ambi- 
'o on the stage himself. He sold 
| flourishing business and with the 
lus acquired started a fit-up com- 
h a repertoire of plays. For many 
toured among the minor towns of 
with The Royal Divorce and East 
1 which he cast himself to play the 
‘arts. He cultivated long hair and 
eyebrows and by giving an exact 
( of Irving succeeded in impressing 
's whoformed his audience with the 
he was a histrionic genius. He 
jaself in large letters as the ‘‘ Irving 
malls,” engaged young actors and 
(of good appearance and talents 
peeded in making some sort of 
\til he wore out his welcome, was 
sell his tattered scenery and cos- 
id was driven off the road. 

i London,” he said. ‘‘By this time 
} were gray, my ambition dented, 
|] the luck to find one of the young 
jo had served his apprenticeship 
| installed as stage manager at 
ane. Through him I managed for 


2 
3 
a 
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a series of years to be employed in one-line 
parts in the dramas which were written 
yearly by Raleigh and Hamilton and put 
on with so much pomp and artfulness by 
Arthur Collins. I should, of course, have 
made a better living if I had gone to work 
in one of the barber shops in the West End, 
but pride was too great for this.’ 

And when the authors of these concoc- 
tions retired both from the stage and life 
and Drury Lane Theater lost its appeal to 
the fickle public, this man, unable to tear 
himself away from the theater, sank to the 
bottom of the theatrical ladder and be- 
came the keeper of a door. Looking more 
distinguished than the actor manager for 
whom he called a nightly cab, he sat all day 
ina drafty cubbyhole, sorting letters, cook- 
ing his eggs and bacon and keeping out 
intruders during the performances of a list 
of famous plays. He was never able to 
leave his post long enough to see them and 
as he could never afford to take a holiday 
and was on duty even when his theater was 
closed for the off season, he never witnessed 
the performances at any other theater. 

He was a strange figure with his long 
hair, lantern jaws and Irvingesque ap- 
pearance. He regarded himself as a fallen 
star, and clung to the belief that he was 
the possessor of greater talents than those 
of any of the famous people whom he let 
in-and ushered out of the door to which he 
was a constant prisoner. His dignity was 
immense. He spoke to no one unless it was 
necessary to answer a question. He per- 
formed his task, simple enough, in a most 
exemplary fashion and was known and 
liked by everyone connected, however 
briefly, with the theater which he grew to 
regard as his. 


Last Gleams of a Fallen Star 


His constant companion was a parrot as 
unloquacious as himself. A bird which, 
with similar dignity, cocked a skeptical eye 
at leading men and leading ladies, refusing 
to show the slightest interest in anyone 
who called him pretty poll and tickled his 
indifferent head. I was the only man, I 
think, to whom the ex-barber confided his 
story. To everyone else he remained an 
uncut book, shrouded in mystery. Tome, he 
used to say, “‘Give ’em what they want. 
Treat the public as a child. You can make 
nomistake when you metaphorically gather 
them round your knees, turn the light down, 
and say, ‘Once upon a time.’ Fashions 
change and tastes differ, but in the hearts 
of the great theater-going public there is a 
longing for romance, for idealism, for the 
reward of virtue and the punishment of 
vice. Dull lives, sir, require a little joy, and 
every man and woman, however small or 
great, comes to the theater to sit on a 
magic carpet and be wafted to the place 
which is only seen in dreams.”’ 

Two or three years before the war, this 
man, then quite white, received his final call. 
He died of pneumonia and was buried in a 
vast churchyard some way out of London, 
beneath a stone which was erected to his 
memory by the money subscribed by the 
stage hands, dressers, walkers-on and his 
fellow under dogs. His parrot lingered for 
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ctleazar 


tional merit. 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 
Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 


HE thing you'll like most about your Alcazar 
is its all-around usefulness. It has the good 
looks that you demand for an up-to-date 
kitchen. But it is also so economical, so de- 
pendable that you’ll marvel at how sparing it is 
with fuel, yet how perfect its cooking qualities. 


There are Alcazar models for gas, for kerosene 
oil, or combination coal or wood and gas. The 
name is your safeguard of value and excep- 


Let any Alcazar dealer show you—or write to us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 


436 Cleveland Avenue 


Factory Representative 


Man, energetic and reliable wanted for Factory 
Representative to introduce our line in unoccu- 
pied territory. Every home—auto owner—garage 
—filling station—business houses—offices—facto- 
ries—schools—churches—theatres, etc., a prospect. 
Sample easily carried. Large profits. Quick sales. 
Experience or capital unnecessary. We deliver 
and collect. Write quick for details and free 
outfit offer. 
Address 


MANUFACTURER 
P. O. Box 983, Dayton, Ohio 


Dept. 9 


Keep Your FORD Motor | 


Men OR ee 
the road this summer! This simple, 
inexpensive Water Pump will do it. Same 

type as on big cars. Keeps mo- 
j tor cool—no overheating—saves 
oil—saves repairs—adds power. 


"MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
ATLAS WATER PUMP 


Installed in 15 minutes. Fits all mod- 
els. Price $4.50 (In West $5.00). Also 
made for Gardner 4, Overland 4 and 
Fordson Tractor. See your dealer or § 
send order direct to us. Circular on request. 

THE ATLAS BRASS FOUNDRY CO. 
1000 S. Park St. Columbus, Ohio 


OPERATING DE LUXE SERVICE IN 


Portland, Ore. 
Spokane 

Seattle 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Victoria, B.C. 
Richmond, Va. 
London, England 


Chattanooga 
Los Angeles 


Washington 
Asbury Park 
Boston San Francisco 
Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Chicago Toronto 
New York New Orleans 
Baltimore Detroit 
Havana 


Folders of above cities free 
Address, THE GRAY LINE 
Dept. C Baltimore, Md. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Blake’s Lawn Bowling Handbook 
tells all about the game that KEEPS MEN YOUNG. 
Every man 50 yrs. old should have it. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
CHAS. G. BLAKE, 10837 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Il. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR: 
$240 machine, $1448; $160 machine, $2160. Many St. Louis 
machines earned annually $4000. One man placed 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. 
$1000 to $3000investment required. Experience unnecessary. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320.N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


sess se SENATE ee 


Corns Disappear 
Pain Ends in 3 Seconds 


This new way acts 
like an anaesthetic 


SCIENTIFIC formula has been 

evolved that acts like a local anaes- 
thetic on corns and calluses, quickly 
stopping all pain. Within a few hours 
after its use the corn disappears and 
seldom returns. 

This discovery has brought astounding results. 
Now it is to be distributed in a form that can be 
used safely and quickly by everyone—right in their 
own home. 

You simply apply two or three drops. Pain stops 
instantly. Soon you peel the corn off like dead skin. 
Dangerous cutting is unnecessary. Shoes no longer 
hurt. 

The whole treatment takes only 3 seconds to 
apply. Get it today under the name of ‘‘Gets-It.” 
If not delighted and amazed, the test costs you 
nothing. 


“GETS -1T” 22% 
= Fastest Way 
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FEET 


Cant Stand the 


Gaff of an 


Hour 


Day 


Go-getting men and women must have ‘‘get there” feet! 
Business success is difficult enough to reach with strong, 


energetic feet. 


Why handicap your chances with distorted 


bones, aching arches—and restricted circulation? 


Visit aGROUND GRIPPER store 
today and learn the true meaning 
of flexible, buoyant foot happi- 
ness. Discover how GROUND 
GRIPPERS strengthen and build 
up—how they instill new life in 
body, mind and nerves. ‘There 


IN YOUR FEET 


are refined models for business 
and sport wear. 
If a Ground Gripper Store is not conven- 
tently accessible, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
90 Linden Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Before you forget, send for a free copy of our book, 
“What You Should Know About Your Feet.” It 
will show you how you can promote health efficiency, 


(,round (;ripper 
SHOES 
Jor Men Women and Children 


The Most Comfortable 
Shoe In The World 


Young Man-Are You Ready 
for a Big-Paying Job? 


Curtis spare-time work offers you money and 
at the same time experience beyond value 


my record so far. I aim to beat it. 

But, whatever the money rewards 
of the work, I am sure that the experi- 
ence | have gained in selling Curtis 
publications—meeting people, sizing 
them up and trying to sell them—will 
be valuable to me in any business I 
may enter,” 

That’s the considered judgment of 
John H. Porterfield of Illinois. It ex- 
presses in concrete terms the convic- 
tion so many of our people have, that 
there’s much besides immediate cash 
profit in Curtis subscription work— 
that it also builds up those qualities of 
self-confidence, initiative and resource- 
fulness which mark the successful 


Fin r DOLLARS in one hour is 


business executive and the highly 
paid salesman. 

But make no mistake—the Curtis 
plan is no mere course of training. 
You earn as you learn. Thousands of 
men and women over the country, 
busy office men, home-keeping moth- 
ers, have found it easily possible by this 
pleasant work to make up to $1.50, 
$2 or more an hour. So should you. 

You need no experience to start. 
Not a cent of capital is required. We 
furnish all working equipment—even 
a genuinely helpful course in sales- 
manship. Let us tell you more about 
the plan. Then you may consider it 
at your leisure, without obligation to 
to do anything more. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
352 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


I could use some Curtis spare-time money. 


offer. 
Name 


Please send me information about your 


Street 


City- 


) — 


__ State. 
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a few weeks, refused to eat or drink, and 
joined him where it is to be hoped both are 
now enjoying better luck on a road less 
difficult, and in a sunnier clime. The only 
thing that he left behind, and which gave 
a clew to the mystery of his past, was a 
large album of press notices, in which he 
was referred to by a number of country 
newspapers as the “Irving of the Smalls.” 

It is, I think, true to say that of the 
under dogs of the stage who are obliged to 
endure the greatest part of its artistic tem- 
perament, unrecognized and unsung, are 
those quiet and efficient persons who dress 
the leading actors and actresses whenever 
they are in work. They are required to be 
punctual to the second at every perform- 
ance—never mind what may be their pri- 
vate feelings at the moment; whether little 
Tommy may have toothache or the mumps, 
or little Agnes have broken both her knees 
by having fallen down the area steps. They 
must invariably wear the reassuring smile 
of a dentist and be prepared to be turned 
into a pin cushion in order to receive the 
pointed sarcasm and the javelins of temper 
of their particular employer. They are the 
first to arrive at, and the last to depart 
from, the theater. It is their duty to make 
their dressing rooms look as smart and 
clean as possible and to have everything 
ready in the way of lights, heat, make-up, 
clothing, letters and flowers, if any. They 
must then stand by with beaming faces for 
the sometimes hurricane arrival of the star 
to whom they are hitched. If he or she is a 
little late, the dresser receives the blame. 
If, on the other hand, there is an accidental 
erring on the side of punctuality, the 
dresser is admonished for not having set 
watches right the night before. 

In some cases, particularly with women 
dressers, they are taken into the complete 
confidence of their principals and treated as 
though they were old family retainers, with 
whom, indeed, they may have grown, not 
old—an actress is never old—but, shall we 
say, mature. 


Hitched to a Star 


I remember a dresser, the faithful friend 
of one of the most charming actresses who 
ever lived in the world, who, after a good 
many years at her game, had acquired more 
manner, more condescension, more gra- 
ciousness even, than the sweet lady whom 
she had followed from engagement to en- 
gagement. This good soul would have been 
amazed and stultified ever to have been 
placed among under dogs. From her own 
angle of sight, she had risen to the very 
top of the theatrical tree and regarded her- 
self as wholly responsible for the beauty 
and invariable smartness of the lady whom 
she mothered, nursed, dressed, flattered 
and massaged every night of her working 
career. 

She, herself, born in the slums of London, 
had started at the age of fourteen as a maid 
of all work in a Bloomsbury boarding house. 
Her next step up the ladder was as a wait- 
ress in an A. B. C. shop, from which she 
passed on to one of the London theaters 
as a program seller, combining both jobs. 
Bitten by the microbe of the theater she 
resigned from her restaurant and became a 
cleaner, and it was during her second year 
in that capacity that she deviled for a 
dresser who had fallen suddenly ill and so 
made her way from the front of the stage to 
the back of it, to her immense delight. 

An excellent needlewoman, neat, deft, 
willing and with an equable temper, she 
was retained as a dresser on the books of 
the theater and eventually was noticed 
by her beloved mistress, to whom she de- 
voted her life. At odd moments during the 
run of a play she attended classes in order 
that she might be taught how to read and 
write, and having acquired these gifts she 
then studied Shakspere and the works of 
other great dramatists, including Bernard 
Shaw, in order that she might be able to 
quote from them at appropriate moments 
and live up in some degree to the well- 
known wit and brilliance of the ever- 
youthful and more and more charming 


actress whom she worshiped and gc, 
nagged. a . 
With almost pathetic diligence |, 
sacrifice she occupied her spare tin} 
elocution lessons so that she migh; 
to receive the nightly visits of peck 
the front of the house with a certair 
of style, and although she never cy 
the usual cockney inability of te) 
“h”’ without falling from the ac 
choice and pronunciation of words| 
remarkable and amusing. Ineliy| 
slight rotundity, she put herself , 
rigorous diet in order that she mij 
the frocks that she inherited from 
tress and do them credit, | 
As may be imagined, it was || 
before this exemplary little Perso) \ 
ambition was so great and whose | 
vocation was so eager, was promot / 
star’s home in the joint capacity of 
maid and secretary. Thus she bi 
figure in theatrical circles and +) 
mention of her name during the j 
lar epoch of which I am writing wa; 
to arouse sympathetic laughter be | 
her extraordinary sayings, and ac 
familiar respect and admiration P 
of her blazing devotion and deligh ; 
nity. 


The Schoolmaster Stage Ma; 


Under the heading of under do 
be placed, too, a certain stage j) 
whose story always seemed to m| 
rather like that of one of the charac} 
novel by H. G. Wells. He worked | 
several times, well, and with great | 
asm, and although he was a reticen } 
he let out certain things about hi| 
odd moments which were vastly int | 

He was a man of, I suppose, thir 
or so, when I knew him first—thin ; 
shouldered and unathletic, with a) 
hair which had gone white in stre: | 
was always in a high state of exi> 
about something or other and Y 
tumbled out of his mouth like wate) 
weir. He covered more unnecessary 
than a terrier out for a walk, and’| 
was about to fetch something fro; 
where he would always start off in tl 
site direction and double back. E| 
distinctly confusing effect upon th: 
at rehearsal and when he held the | 
always well in advance of the line 01 } 
pages behind. | 

It turned out that he had sta| 
career as a schoolmaster, had stuck | 
he found to be a very trying life foi 
years, dreaming all the while of g1 
the stage. The deadly routine of hi| 
went all against his grain. He lo ; 
the irregularity and vagabondage | 
theater, the free and easiness, the ri‘ 
He joined a fifth-rate touring comp } 
discovered to his enormous disappo ; 
that he was of a far too nervous t| 
ment to face the footlights. He in1} 
blew up. He had, too, a most disco? 
habit of cutting in, stepping on | 
jumping scenes and wandering ab! 
stage so that his mere presence Wil 
sufficient to throw everyone into :) 
His enthusiasm was so burning : 
chaotic personality so likable, h 
that the manager of his compa 
merciful and retained him to look a 
stage. 

He had a genius for details ani! 
never be persuaded to leave the | 
until long after the curtain had fall, 
moved from one company to anothe f 
series of years and gradually impro' 
position, until he found his way to -! 
and was appointed stage manage 
well-known actor manager, whom 
dressed as ‘“‘chief” and treated as | 
he were the headmaster of a sepooll 

Being himself unable to act he 
course, utterly unable to teach ia 
how to do so. All the same, he wai 
so happy as when he was left in a 
the stage during the enforced abse* 
the great man. It was then ta 
like a monkey in a cage, he put the 

(Continued on Page 197) | 
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their parts, moved them from 
, place and endeavored to instill 
»m something of the subtle psy- 
» which he believed they ought to 
it. It always filled me with amuse- 
¢watch his face and the faces of the 
vhen the chief marched in, said 
.on earth is all this?” and com- 
revolutionized everything that he 
e. 
We not been generally regarded as 
-old thing,”’ pitied a little, and fre- 
jhelped, greatly liked by the stage 
vairly useful in assembling scenery 
sng to all the numerous details that 
the production of a play, he would 
we held his job; in which case it is 
‘to know what he would have done 
ying. He had long forgotten his 
- his Buclid, his history and his 
tary classics. He was married and 
ral children. In fact, he seemed to 
1a father just as often as his chief 
jolays, and when, toward the end of 
.e brought his entire family to the 
sand seated them in a box, the row 
| little faces looked like flowers on a 
) sill. 

as a bit of a playwright himself, 
jhis efforts were never produced. 
iy have been owing to the fact that 
ia peculiar way either of forgetting 
| at the end of the first act or of 
into another, so that not even the 
itentive reader could make head or 
iyhat he wrote. He read plays, too, 
41d dash off to various playwrights 
er suggestions which entirely ruined 
‘heme. If a play, for instance, was 
hina, he would have a brain wave 
jwould be far stronger and more 
que if its action were transferred 
‘aii or France. He never could un- 
id why he and his suggestions were 
in seriously, but the saving grace of 
rracter lay in the fact that he was 
{laugh at himself. The happiest 
‘ts of his life were those when he took 
fearsals of the understudies, and at 
mes those of the leading actors who 
eed of amusement would go down 
\theater after the play had been 
jd and watch him, from the dark 
i of the theater, making a mess of 
irstudies very seldom get the oppor- 
jof appearing, because actors and 
*s are strangely healthy people and 
i miss a performance, and so his 
/ handiwork was never disclosed. 


A Sea Cook’s Menagerie 


reat a hold had the stage exerted 
ais man that he took it home with 
livery piece of his furniture, includ- 
me of the beds, had been used in 
/ productions. His walls were hung 
lls and programs, and he had albums 
(s cuttings from papers in England 
fnerica, Australia and New Zealand, 
‘\frica and Canada, India and China, 
i of which places he had followed the 
‘nanager to whom he had been not 
age manager but secretary, butler, 
| and, in one or two queer emer- 
|, valet as well. A useful and ubiq- 
lperson, as will be seen. 

saling with English under dogs there 
icase of a man who occupied the 
iposition of property man for very 
years in a London theater which 
2 little kingdom of a celebrated actor 
(days before the war. It was gener- 
tid that he had drifted into the 
t from the sea, that he had been the 
n an old four-master. 

| all seafaring men, he was a con- 
collector of pets, and his museum 
ih the stage, in which there was a 
ssortment of every kind of prop, from 
| of chili sauce to long crusader 
', was also a zodlogical garden—a 
iting place. In fact, it greatly re- 
’d one of those junk shops which are 
)found in Limehouse, or near the 
[28 Of a port. 
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At one time he had as many as sixteen 
parrots—many of which indulged in lan- 
guage that frightened the police. Also he 
had several monkeys and one unfortunate 
penguin,which strolled disconsolately about 
his shop, grotesquely like the actor mana- 
ger who trod the stage above. He bred 
canaries, too, and these had a pleasant way 
of bursting into song when the orchestra 
tuned up. They never sang so merrily as 
when the Zeppelins dropped bombs on Lon- 
don, one of which missed the theater by 
less than a hundred yards. He was deeply 
attached to white mice, and these he trained 
to give performances to the various leading 
ladies, who would spend a delighted hour 
watching them after matinées. 

Each one of these mice had a name— 
Lewis Waller, Fred Terry, George Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Pat, Julia Neilson, Charlie 
Hawtrey, and the like. 


The Side Show Downstairs 


A bachelor, he had a room in an alley 
which ran from King Street, St. James’s, 
into Pall Mall by the Marlborough Club— 
an insalubrious, narrow place lined with 
shops, with a celebrated public house at 
the Pall Mall end of it, which was a sort of 
club for the privates in the Brigade of 
Guards. To this place he would frequently 
take one or other of his pets after the fall 
of the curtain and entertain these soldiers 
with their tricks. 

Passing one night on my way home, I 
was amused to hear him telling ‘‘Beerbohm”’ 
to be a good boy and heard the loud guffaws 
of these hefty Tommies, who were watching 
a white mouse walk along the counter on 
his hind legs. 


There never was an occasion during the | 


many productions at this theater when this 
man was at a loss to provide whatever was 
needed in the way of props. Everything 
had its place in his huge cellar, which was 
as neat as a drug store, and there, in the 
middle of many thousands of strange and 


useful things and all his various pets, this | 
once adventurous man, who had tossed | 


about at sea, sat with his ever-increasing 
family, of which he was so proud. 

He was a simple, square-shouldered, 
good-natured, lovable person, a gentleman 
in every sense of the word. And when I shut 
my eyes I can see him now, with canaries 
perching on his shoulders, with white mice 
in his pockets, a monkey or two in close 
juxtaposition, and a penguin eying him af- 
fectionately while waiting to be fed. The 
audiences who went in and out of the thea- 
ter were quite unaware of his existence, but 
I am sure that many of them would have 
paid just as much to see his museum and 
his animals as the plays that were so beau- 
tifully presented by their favorite actor, 
whose tricks they knew by heart. 

As for the under dogs of the American 
stage—and there are many, of course—it 
seems to me that they have more money 
and better conditions than those of Eng- 
land to whom I have referred. Chorus 
men and chorus girls, and the small-part 
people who float about from the gigantic 
productions of Mr. Ziegfeld, Mr. Dilling- 
ham and the energetic brothers Shubert, 
are required, it is true, to dress and un- 
dress—though mostly undress—in rooms 
that are apparently miles away from the 
stage. I have been in several theaters in 
New York in which these people have 
nightly to tackle a staircase which almost 
rivals that of the Woolworth Building, and 
the exercise which is acquired by going so 
frequently up and down must be very good 
for the muscles of the leg. In that vast 
barrack, the Century Theater, which not 
only has a huge nightly audience just above 
the level of the street but one in the roof 
and a third in a night club lately opened 
in the basement, there is an elevator for 
these under dogs, and heaps of elbow room. 
And in this theater, as in all the others in 
New York, there is extreme cleanliness and 
warmth. 

Even doorkeepers in American theaters 
have more comfortable quarters than those 
of English theaters, and better pay. Take 
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Insulation For Homes. 


IVE your new home every chance. 


siding for the exterior 
more genuinely charming. 


But go further; choose West- 
ern Red Cedar Siding, because it 
defies rot (U. S. Government 
Bureau rates its resistance to de- 
cay among highest of all woods), 
and cut upkeep expense to a 
minimum. 

Furthermore, Western Red 
Cedar’s multiple cell construction 


Choose bevel 
walls because nothing is 


insures unusual insulation. Keeps 
the home warmer in winter; 
cooler in summer. This wonder- 
ful ‘‘Outside Wood”’ is free from 
pitch. That means perfect paint- 
ing. It will not shrink, warp or 
twist. All good dealers stock it. 
Ample supply. 


Two helpful booklets, ‘‘ Preserving the Charm of 


the Pergola” and ‘‘The Wood That Nat 


ure Armed 


Against Decay,” mailed free upon request. Address: 


RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


4949 Stuart Building, Seattle, W 


ash. 
WESTERN RED CEDA 


The OUTSIDE Wood. 


The Mark Below Is On Every Bundle SIDING v 


EXTERIOR TRIM 
PORCHES 
GUTTERS 
PERGOLAS 
GARAGES 
LATTICE 
FENCE POSTS 
SUMMER HOUSES 
TRELLISES 
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“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 


Fully Automatic! 


go out for the afternoon. Food practically 
itself and saves practically half of the current. 


dealer will also show you the full porcelain enameled, 
round-cornered oven and other features. Ask him 


or write us direct. 


Insist on L@H Electrics Appliances 


Electric Heaters 
Urn Heaters 
Testing Ovens 


Electric Irons 
‘Waffle Irons 
Electric Ranges 
Heating Pads 


“Turnsit” Toasters 
Hot Plates 
Curling Irons 


That means less time and trouble with 

cooking. You merely start your meal, 
set the Full Automatic Time and Tem- 
perature Controls and then leave the kitchen—even 


Manufactured by A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 
427 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long Beach Building, New York L&H Building, Chicago 
715 Bryant Street, San Francisco 


cooks 
Your 


L@H Electrics 
Iron 
heats uniformly and has 
an extra wide base with 
pointed noseand rounded 
heel. Quicker, better 


ironing results, 


1636—14th Street, Denver 
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HILLIPS Milk 


For over fifty years ‘Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia”’ has had the 
unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia’’ is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine aie se 

aa age a Z THE CHASHPHILUIPS CHEMICAL IES 
“Phillips,” the original Milk of ~ ode Selif 
Magnesia. 


Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 


authoritative list of uses. 


Prepared only by 
THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


This cushion makes 
rugs feel twice as soft! 


The new, easy way of laying rugs is 
to roll them over Ozite, a cushion of 
felted hair, soft and resilient. Even 
an inexpensive fabric with this cush- 
ion beneath yields to the tread with 
a delightfully rich and luxurious 
sensation. 


And Ozite doubles the life of rugs 
and carpets! 


The original cost is small. You can 
afford Ozite in every room in your 
home, under old rugs as well as new. 


~ 


CIAL CS 
Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York CHICAGO ‘Los Angeles 
American Hair Felt Co. 
Manufacturers 


CLINTON CARPET CO., SEP 526 


130 N. Weils St., Chicago. 


Kindly send me without obligation your 
free booklet, “The Proper Care of Rugs 


and Carpets,” and small sample of Ozite. Osis w thaas of Hee 


ilized hair—the only 
: Nate passe isto ssomesnsthossnect ot usasdacaeeresnamens sin raieiecusiothallies 
Address osonizsed.”” Patented 


September 9th, 1924, 
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for example that nice room in the Empire 
Theater, hung with innumerable photo- 
graphs in which Charles Frohman’s very 
good friend John, the colored man, has 
spent so many years. The big, gentle John, 
whose devotion to the late Charles Froh- 
man was very touching, I thought, has 
been on terms of friendship with the in- 
numerable list of stars who have given the 
Empire Theater a great tradition and a 
halo of histrionic achievement of which 
New York must be very proud indeed. 
Call to memory the names, for instance, of 
John Drew, Mary Boland, sweet Maude 
Adams, delightful Laura Hope Crews, the 
beautiful Ethel Barrymore, and others too 
numerous to mention, who served under 
the Frohman banner in the theater he loved 
so well. All of them knew John and re- 
spected him and were as deeply moved as 
he was when the little wizard of the Amer- 
ican theater went down in the Lusitania, 
quoting the words of Peter Pan: ‘‘To die 
will be an awfully big adventure.” 

If one may call the young beginners in 
the craft of acting under dogs, then it 
seems to me that those who find their 
voices and their feet in stock companies in 
this country undergo a very wearing time. 
Excellent, inspirational and essential as 
these practical training schools are, imag- 
ine how hard a strain it must be to go from 
play to play, with-barely sufficient time in 
which to sleep and eat. I never can under- 
stand how it is possible for these enthusi- 
asts to perform one play at night while 
they are rehearsing another in the day- 
time, and not get tangled up in the lines of 
both. It is a feat. 

Concentration is brought to its highest 
point by these young people in the various 
cities where stock companies are putting up 
a determined and courageous fight for the 
spoken word at a time when moving pic- 
tures offer an ever increasing rivalry to the 
legitimate stage. 

A year ago I watched the methods of 
Mr. Stuart Walker’s stock company in 
Baltimore with the greatest wonder and 
admiration. The members of his little 
band, one or two.of whom had made their 
mark in metropolitan theaters and were 
“filling in,” seemed. actually to live in that 
nice old building in Baltimore—and a de- 
lightful city it is—and to leave it only when 
Nature demanded sleep. 


Life in a Traveling Bag 


Then, too, the life of those other under 
dogs, if one may call them so without the 
least offense, who do the one-night stands is 
Conceive what it means 
to arrive at a town at seven o’clock in the 
evening, rush to the local theater after 
having bolted a meal at a cafeteria, dress 
and give a performance in scenery hastily 
put together and then, immediately on the 
fall of the curtain, scuttle back to the train, 


«to spend-the whole of the next day in 


cramped quarters on the way to the next 
brief stop. It is true that the trains are 
comfortable and the sleepers clean and 
efficient, but the jumps are long and shaky, 
the monotony wearing to the nerves, and 
the constant smell of smoke a most un- 
pleasant companion. I believe that there 
are numerous members of the profession 
who spend their lives in this way and who 
may be said to live in bags. To them the 
mere thought of playing for a week in a 
theater or, better still, of enjoying a run ina 
New York house, must be El Dorado, the 
perennial subject of dreams. 

One’s pity goes out to those able vaude- 
villians who spend the greater part of the 
year, week by week, playing twice a day. 
I often wonder what they do with them- 
selves between one performance and the 
other. Do they wander about the town, 


May ¢; 


sit in the foyers of the hotels w, D 
actual life cr remain in their dressing, 
reading? A hard and monotonous }) 
masters, and one which calls for Ct 
Homeless pigeons they always seem 
flying from cote to cote with neyer 
of their own. | 
I am not so familiar with the undi| 
of the American stage as with those f 
stage of England. I have, never \ 
made many mental notes of quaint | 
teresting characters whom I haye | 
various times in and round the the; ; 
which my plays have been produce; 
of them is a stenographer in the of 
great producing concern whose dij 
are in the hands of a worried but : 
man who is the modern Atlas so far ; 
stage is concerned. He carries seyer } 
dred theaters on his back and | 
his daily problems with a sort of wic| 
amazement and the most astonishin;. 
bility, much misunderstood. I kno 
to be a man of honor and an exeellc| 
low, most charitably inclined, with y} 
is a pleasure to deal. | 


Pollyanna at Her Desk | 

The girl of whom I write might his 
as a model for the cover of a magazi 
have appeared in that open positio; 
and over again. In spite of a harass 
with as many telephones on her d| 
there are guns in a fort, she wears ;| 
that won’t come off from the begin ; 
the end of her day. Her lips are as |; 
nently curled as her hair and she }! 
extraordinary gift of looking as thou| 
delighted in being snowed unde) 
work. With all her telephones ring | 
once and half the staff of the office tf 
questions like bombs, she remains 
perturbable and limpid as a running { 
with every hair in place. Her ba} 
may not be very subtle, but in the | 
moments of great stress with whi) 
office is inflicted—more, it seems || 
than any other in the world—her cot 
quips break through the cloudy atmo | 
like little beams of sun. 
She is known, of course, to many | 
members of the profession, and esp | 
to those who are important enough | 
be obliged to herd together in the y| 
room, but are able to pass through thi | 
barricades and seat themselves in thi 
outside the sanctum sanctorum of t| 
Wind himself. To them she is kno 
her Christian name, and to ag 
| 


hands out tips as to impending prodi 
and frequently recommends one or 0' 
these patient impatient people, to 
resting is very hard work, to the | 
authors who appear from time to | 
She has a memory like that of Fate 4 
any moment can be relied upon to gi| 
date of production of a certain pli 
cast and length of run. She rival | 
caulay in this respect, who, you will r| 
ber, had only to read’a thing once in’ 
to be able to repeat it word for word 
ever called upon. 

Always in the most charming 


and with her nails as pink as a just-¥ 
radish, she slips through the daily : 
and stress of that chaotic office w.| 
the imperturbability of a goldfish al 

a bowl. I often wonder what the 

would do without her and what sh 

eventually do when, instead of tappli/ 
typewriter and answering the tele) 
she retires to the backwater of matri)}! 
as of course she will. In order to ke 
the illusion of her former strenuous | 
wonder whether she will have a tele 
on the piano and leave the radio on! 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a 8(/ 
articles by Mr. Hamilton. The next will ap 
an early issue. 
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— YOUWRE ON THE AIR 


(Continued from Page 15) 


‘th a telephone circuit of that. dis- 
[tween us. He talks into the trans- 
the broadcaster, in low tones so 
‘voice will not get into the micro- 
Well, if ever there was a short 
\tis that which a man uses in broad- 
, sports event—from eye, or ear, to 
th; it travels that way and is gone. 
‘ently we do not have, after the 
uch vivid memories as the news- 
porter or the more observant spec- 
Grantland Rice, who is an expert 
ewspaper game, found this out to 
nyance, after trying his hand, or 
js voice, at broadcasting. One ex- 
, though he did a wonderful job, 
igh; and he swore he’d never try it 
Everything was too transient, he 
|) caught everything on the fly, and 
| was through he had not enough 
left for finishing the syndicate and 
‘e articles for which he had con- 
- too few real recollections re- 
for report and analysis afterward. 
(ing seemed to have gone in one 
. though not out of the other, at 
, of his mouth. He discovered, he 
it he lost too much money in tak- 
ach an assignment. 


Mood for Each Occasion 


jame is quite different, therefore, 
‘we undoubtedly would make but 
nt reporters in print, so the news- 
lan does not always make the best 
ster. Once I sat in with an editor— 
't, too, with a powerful style and a 
+. Somehow, perhaps through self- 
isness, but I don’t think it was al- 
‘ that, he found it difficult to pick 
‘right things to tell; those that 
sore on the printed page were not so 
‘ng on the air. An effect gained in 
lium, you see, will not always get 
another. A musician may give the 
on of color in the tone of a violin, 
(with paint on canvas; and a fine 
imnot always write so well as he 
jo it is with our respective callings. 
| work of reporting a baseball series 
ion the nerves it is sometimes also 
xhausting for the voice, though I 
iat my musical training stood me in 
adhere. Inever quite gave out, but 
ame near it—two years later, in the 
(1925. Itisn’t that you havetoshout, 
(he crowd isshouting all around you. 
1 close down the mike to shut out 
wanted outside sounds; and it is 
etter to speak in an ordinary tone, 
iwill get over if your voice has the 
parrying qualities. Still, when the 
Jhouts it is hard to keep your own 
own to a proper pitch. Uncon- 
|, with all the excitement, your own 
imbs up with the crowd’s, and often 
il it hoarse when you hadn’t realized 
| been straining it. 

‘at many letters came in after the 
‘ies, not so many as 1925’s 50,000 re- 
still sufficient to show that we had 
/people—3000, I think it was, in all. 
{ these communications were very 
‘le, but there were enough dissenting 
ithe experience spice. Some called 
sinds of an egoist and strongly ob- 
lo any injection of the personal into 
orts. 

at do we care,’ wrote some, 
jer you are cold or hot, wet or dry; 
’s the state of your health? What 
it to hear about is the game.” 

‘the method of telling about things 
lly was not exactly designed. It 
Il think, with the fights. Naturally 
i be hard to report these as formally 
| as much dignity as one would a 
Onic concert. In the excitement 
jurally lets oneself go, is more honest 
wn to the skin at big sports events. 
00, sometimes we would get com- 
\tions saying ‘“‘We likedsuch and such 
“ession,” or “We liked the way you 


handled the job last night’; and we’d 


think that perhaps we had been a little less | 


stiff on that occasion and so take the tip; 
but the habit, I think, grew on us more or 
less unconsciously. And it should never go 
so far as to lug in humor deliberately. Ifa 
phrase or description strikes one sponta- 
neously as funny, then shoot it home. But 
one cannot deliberately build up a joke, 
plant it and all, as can and do most vaude- 
ville performers. 

One proof of the popularity of the in- 
formal method of broadcasting came to us 
in an amusing way through a well-known 
newspaper, and, by the way, the fact that 
this year the papers assigned men on their 
staffs to review radio was proof that radio 


had really arrived, quite as the first critical | 
reviewing of motion pictures showed, some | 


Fix It Yourself With SILVER LAKE 


viewers, who ran a regular column each | 


years back, that people were at last taking 
the films seriously. One of these radio re- 


day, praised my broadcasting of the Lynch- 
Goldstein fight and remarked: 

““My, how mixed up and excited the 
broadcaster of WEAF got the other night 
over the fight! Fortunately, he wasn’t as 
cold and inhuman as McNamee when he 
broadcasts his concerts from the same sta- 
tion.” 

There was a catch in this, though, that 
the reviewer didn’t get. For I was the 


man who broadcast the fight. Thereviewer | 


didn’t recognize at first that the voice that 
was so human and the other which was 
inhuman were one and the same, and that 
the ways of broadcasting serious concerts 
and fights were necessarily different. 

It was another reviewer who took me to 


task later for saying that a fighter had | 


fainted, when it was evident that he hadn’t, 
since he continued fighting. The critic, 
you see, was ignorant of that fine point of 
the fistic art which is spelled with an e, 
not an a—feinting. But, then, even fighters 
sometimes seem to forget that too. 


Summing Up the President 


A second very interesting thing about the 


letters following the World’s Series was the | 


very common form of address. It was my 
custom to open any program with the salu- 
tation ‘‘Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men of the radio audience,” and to close 


the evening with the farewell “Good night, | 
Radio was still comparatively new | 
and the fans didn’t know the names of the | 


allie 
announcers as well as they do now. So I 
got many a letter directed simply to: 


“Good evening, ladies and gentlemen of 
the radio audience, New York.” 


Others were addressed to the other end, 
and it seemed sort of ominous to open these, 
inscribed: 


“Good night, all, 
New York.” 


I didn’t like that “‘Good night’”—it 
looked almost as if they had no use for me 
at all, wanted my job, wanted to fire me or 
something. 

The next big assignment after the 
World’s Series was the broadcasting of the 
Coolidge message to Congress, delivered in 


December of the same year—1923. This | 
time I was not stationed near the speaker, | 


who stood in the famous Senate Chamber of 


the Capitol, but was down in the cellar with | 


the control man. Again we had no orders 
or instructions and it looked at first as if 


there would be little work to do beyond the | 
any comment at the | 
time seemed out of place at such a formal | 


mere announcing; 


oceasion. 

But as I sat there in the cellar on a barrel, 
listening to the President’s voice as it came 
over the loud speaker we had stationed near 
us, I began to take notes on the backs of 
old envelopes, listing the principal points of 
his message. I had begun just for the fun 
of the thing, but when the speech was half 
through, suddenly it occurred to me that 
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h Cord Broken? 
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It’s no more than a fifteen minute job 
for anyone who follows the complete 
directions on the back of the SILVER 
LAKE Sash Cord package. 

You get a 20-year written guarantee 
with SILVER .LAKE—proof of the 
maker’s confidence in this solid-braided, 
quality sash cord. 

Specify SILVER LAKE for your new 
home. Your architect and builder will ¢ 
endorse your choice. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Solid Braided Cordage 


FOR THE NAME 


Bias 


The Silver Lake Package con- 
tains ample length for four 
new Sash Cords. On the back 
(as pictured above) you will 
find complete working direc- 
tions for making the replace- 
ment on any sash. 


o 
JO te dockage 
At Hardware and 


Builders’ Supply 
Stores 


roo-ft. Hank for quantity 
users. Carpenters: Carry 
SILVER LAKE in this 
form in your kit. 
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‘\WITTLIFF BED BRACES ” 


Your dealer can supply your next bedroom suite with a Wittliff 
Brace. Ask for it—it makes the bed an easy-rolling unit. 
No more creaking, wabbly beds, falling slats, broken 
locks, split posts. Insiston the genuine. Know it 
by the patented ““Y’’construction. Doubles 

the life of any bed. Saves carpets. In- , 
visible in use. Inexpensive for 
your old bed, too. At most 
good dealers’ or write 
us for free circular 
and name of 
nearest 
dealer. 


Trusses the bed into a 
rigid, easy-rolling unit. 


Easily attached. Invisible 
in use, under the slats. 
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BRACES 


PATENTED C}\ MAY 12, 1916 
fe, 


Manufacturers of braces for 
wood and metal beds, tables 
and chairs. 


WITTLIFF FURNITURE 
BRACE CO; 

Superior-Thirtieth Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE SATURDAY 


A beautiful white kitchen 
makes happy brides happier 


NE only does the gleaming whiteness of porcelain enamel 
add permanent beauty to the home, but the glistening surface 
is so easy to keep clean that housework is lightened considerably. 

When you select a stove, range, refrigerator, cabinet heater, 
table top, toaster, dishwasher, washing machine — any article of 
porcelain enamel — ask to see the ARMCO Triangle. It is your 
assurance that the manufacturer and dealer are giving you the 
highest possible material-value for your money. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
(Export) The Armco International Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio Cable Address—Armco 


Distributors in all principal cities 
INGOT 
(RON 


The Purest Iron Made 


‘Is it made of ARMcCO Ingot Iron?” 


SCRAP BOOKS 


In every home and office there are countless ways in which Weis Scrap Books can render 
invaluable help. Recipes... articles pertaining to your business or profession . . . personal 
items... editorials of special interest ... your advertisements ... photographs . . . “High 
Lights of History”’—clip and paste them in a Weis Scrap Book for future reference. But 
make certain it’s a Weis. Look for the name on the inside back cover. Weis Scrap Books 
have earned a national reputation for fine workmanship, good appearance, and long serv- 
ice. Our catalog, sent free, describes the various styles and sizes. 


The Weis Manufacturing Company, Monroe, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment and Office Supplies 
New York: A. H. Denny, Inc., 356 Broadway; Chicago: Horder’s, Inc., Nine Loop Stores 
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many of the radio audience would perhaps 
tune in late and so miss much of the mes- 
sage. It would not bea bad idea, I thought, 
to recapitulate it for them. 

So at once, when the President had fin- 
ished speaking, I went to the microphone, 
and after a simple announcement that the 
President had just finished his message 
delivered to the joint houses of Congress as- 
sembled in the Senate, I began my summary. 

It was an innovation that pleased our 
audience, for the letters following showed 
a most favorable reaction; and, too, the 
points I had picked out as important to re- 
tell seemed to coincide with those later 
givenintheevening newspapers. However, 
it was decided not to repeat the practice on 
other such occasions. Though this time it 
had been done without offense, it is obvious 
that there might be complications should 
the broadcaster be indiscreet or too partial 
in his summarizing, and stress certain 
points too much while ignoring others. 

Still, we were sure that in the future we 
could do more in the way of color at such 
gatherings, brightening the rigid formality 
and procedure by descriptions of settings 
and crowds, as in baseball games, and possi- 
bly by some details of the buildings in 
which such affairs were held and stories of 
their historic associations. 

One week after the delivering of this ad- 
dress our microphones were again set up in 
Washington, this time in the White House, 
for the broadcasting by the President of the 
Harding Memorial address. Before the 
start Mrs. Coolidge watched our move- 
ments with intense interest, asking in her 
sweet gracious way many questions about 
the apparatus and its working. 

Characteristically enough, the President 
himself put no questions to us. I have ob- 
served him closely on many occasions and 
rarely indeed have I heard him ask any. 
He seems to take everything in with his 
eyes. This very day I watched him as he 
stood with Butler and other prominent 
people, having innumerable queries shot at 
him, but seldom did he speak himself; just 
stood there listening, thinking, absorbing. 
I could not help but wonder at his poise and 
calm, and the wise shrewdness of those eyes 
which, you can depend upon it, were all the 
time taking in something. 


Overhearing a Convention 


In the spring of 1924 the whole office 
grew excited over the National Conven- 
tions, the first of which was to be held by 
the Republicans in June. There never had 
been any broadcasting of such proceedings 
and it was not yet possible to tell whether 
the leaders would sanction such publicity. 
Finally, however, permission was given and 
WEAF was selected as the official station. 
As arule the big outside jobs are exclusive, 
since it is more practical for one station to 
handle matters, tying up, of course, with 
other outfits; though sometimes a local 
station is also allowed to broadcast for the 
section immediately adjacent to the city 
where the event takes place. And again 
no orders were given us by the office; in- 
deed, there were no precedents or rules to 
guide us. It wasa new sort of job and all 
we really knew was that people met and 
somehow got together onacandidate. How 
they did it, we didn’t know, or what were 
the proceedings we had to cover. 

So two weeks before the opening, one 
of our plant men who takes care of the 
mechanical end of our assignments went 
with me out to Cleveland to look the big 
hall over and find out as much as we 
could about the procedure. After this little 
reconnaissance we returned to the office, 
and went back to Cleveland again, with a 
staff of thirteen men, two days before the 
first gun was fired. However, there wasn’t 
much firing or fireworks at this convention; 
it was too placid and smoothly run for that. 
Our part of it, though, was very interesting 
and presented a number of problems. To 
give you an idea of how our equipment was 
placed, we had first better draw a swift pic- 
ture of the great hall, which seats approxi- 
mately 12,000. | 

[| 


> 
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There was the usual great galle, 
lotted to the spectators, and on the} 
torium floor sections were set aside { 
various delegations, each being vhs 
a standard bearing the name of sae 

At the right and left were the pipe + 
and band, and on thestage various no1) 
In front of the stage proper was a oie 
where the actual officials of the cony\t 
sat, and from this there ran out in| 
audience a narrow walk, about fou| 
wide, where the chairman or speaker |; 
when there were speeches or any 5) 
announcements to make. 

An inclosed booth is not needed 
door events and celebrations, but it is 
necessary in a hall where our broadat 
and conversation might disturb the } 
erations; so one of glass, like the mo), 
booth in our studio, was erected | 
stage near the base of the proscenium 7 
It was equipped with a table, chairs, | 
a telephone receiver, head phones ani, 
tle board with signal lights, also two | « 
phones, one for regular announcin)) 
other for use in case the first got out’ 
der. Microphones were also place¢) 
the band and the organ, and out o) 
narrow walk for broadcasting the spe| 


A Dangerous Tongue 


I could cut off my own microphone) 
booth but, as at the baseball games, y<¢ 
wanted to start or cut off any of the | 
I had to telephone the control room. jf 
important speech was being made fre’ 
tongue I would call through the traih 
ter, “Stage,” or, if I thought music ) 
prove a pleasant variation, “Orga! 
“Band.” To make everything quiti1 
we placed in the booth that little ; 
board; the lights showing red when rz 
crophone was on, white for the stage, | 
on. There was always assurance, if on 
one’s wits about him, that the air ‘| 
dead. We had come quite a ways, yi | 


from the first studio days, when I ) 
press the button and shut off a singe/] 
press it again when somebody was bi| 
me out, which the outside world w | 
supposed to hear. And it is really rei 
able, when one considers how many i 
are going on in such places—roll calls 
lutions, speeches, band selections, pa 
and soon, with an audience of 12,0007 
and all these microphones and tele) 
working and wires relaying everyth? 
New York and out again to twenty )' 
stations all over the land—that so fe! 
takes are made. And it is a facttt 
these big broadcastings no real bret): 
ever occurred except through a sto) 
one of those catastrophes we call an '1 
God. | 

Although, seated as I was, I couldlo) 
of the glass walls of my little house al 
everything that was going on, I cou)’ 
analyze all the proceedings or tell wh) 
coming next, in a several days’ gat 
which had no absolutely fixed progra! 
one of the staff stayed on that tongu 
head phones on his head and could ta) 
only to the control room and bandt§ 
but to the booth. From here, too, 3 


gather from the officials the proc} 
changes in the program, if there wer} 
information about the next speake'§ 
so on; and in turn he would relay t} 
formation over the short telephone ‘{ 
to me or to my associate in the booth 

That tongue extending out into the 
torium was practical for speaking put 
but sometimes it had an amusing | 
Every once in a while during a lull | 
program two politicians would disen! 
themselves from the crowds on the! 
form and walk out on the tongue for i! 
private deliberation of their own, } 
from the rest. Here they thought}! 
could confer in ordinary tones witho) 
ing heard, since the tongue was buil2 
and they stood considerably abov 
audience. But they forgot all abot 
silent mike, and instead of speaking in! 
expected privacy, they were actually '? 
their confidential arrangements t' 

(Continued on Page 205) 


(Continued from Page 202) 
,»o world. To save them embarrassment 
te sometimes Thad to be pretty quick in 
ding the control room to cut off the 


is convention was a pretty cut-and- 
icaffair, with the only color the beauti- 
| ht and color effects of the magnificent 
7, the tremendous chorus of Onward, 
tian Soldiers, from 12,000 throats, and 
enly excitement occurring when they 
pwiring to Governor Lowden offering 
mhe Vice Presidency, and he kept wir- 
sack that he meant what he meant 
he said no. ‘There were perhaps 
other incidents that stand out in ret- 
yt—a little friendly chat between 
yi and Will Rogers, and my having 
picture taken. Ordinarily the latter 
wn’t seem much of an event, but the 
yhis was handled was out of the or- 
e/. 
Afive o’clock one afternoon I received 
yfrom New York to get in touch with 
- fice in Cleveland and have my photo- 
y taken and transmitted to New York 
ire. Four and one-half minutes after 
s otographer had finished his work the 
te was in New York. It was printed 
tight in the New York Times; and 
snorning at breakfast I saw the picture 
| Times, copies of which had been sent 
(aveland by aeroplane. Four great 
dn inventions—the camera, telephone, 
nig press and aeroplane—had done 
iwork well and with incredible swift- 
s And a fifth—radio—was somehow 
«up with it all, since a broadcaster was 
bject of the picture. 
\or Bryan and Rogers, who were both 
ii as correspondents for newspapers, I 
mW. J. offer Will, and in all sincerity, 
i him of anything funny that he saw 
wing in the convention. Rogers was 
ly gracious, for quick as a shot he 
aback, promising to inform Bryan of 
tng serious he observed. 
Vn it was over I was fresh as a daisy 
| ought convention broadcasting was a 
s] but the Democratic Convention was 
ing else again. At this, too, we had 
ips all over the country, twenty- 
o» Se in all, enabling almost every- 
ithe entire nation who cared, to listen 
i proceedings. 


T? Garden of Many Memories 


isited the. scene—Madison Square 
(nin New York—several times before- 
(0 get material for dead spots in the 
gm. As atthe baseball games, there 
eound to be many times when nothing 
ich interest to anyone not a politician 
'(—committee appointments, reading 
us,and so on; and for such spots I had 
Korearmed. with something of a more 
lining nature. 

1 Garden was not the new one on 
h Avenue which Rickard has just 
tl, but the old one at the northeast 
xu of Madison Square; and much ma- 
aay ready waiting in its history. For 
# been designed by one of America’s 
i; architects, Stanford White, in 1890, 
id held more varieties of people and 
tinments than any hall in the land. 
i] under one roof were a great arena, 
israble dressing rooms for elephants 
M, a once fashionable café, a theater, a 
lind a concert hall. Way up in the 
nh tower under the statue of Diana, 
lmce looked down on the buildings all 
ll, were art studios of the architect, 
urd White, and on the main roof the 
irden where Harry Thaw shot White, 
uuilding of which the architect was so 
land which was to prove his undoing. 
Nmain arena have been circuses, prize 
six-day bicycle and walking races, 
able balls and horse shows, Biblical 
%ts and exhibits of poultry and cat- 
éd here, too, Wilson has spoken, and 
Selt; Corbett has boxed and John L. 
fen before Charlie Mitchell’s fist, and 
€nes the whole place has been 
into a lake where battleships have 
id and, later, mermaidens from the 


Bronx and Amsterdam Avenue and Baxter 
Street have sported in one-piece bathing 
suits. 

All this history, with other entertaining 
incidents out of the past, I made ready, 
taking a stenographer along with me on my 
tour of the building. I came near striking 
a snag here, though, for the man in charge 
of the publicity of the convention came 
upon me one day while I was at work dic- 
tating notes. 

“Remember, young man,” he said, with 
a scowl meant to frighten me, ‘‘I want to 
see every word you send out.’’ 

So I took extra precautions in preparing 
this filler stuff for his inspection, and some- 
how it got by. After examining the sheets 
he said, ‘All right. Use your own judg- 
ment. Shoot what you like.” It was a 
great relief, for how I was going to have 
him censor not only the descriptive matter 
but every word I shot out on the air I did 
not know. 


All Aboard for Alabama 


So I started in, still fresh as a daisy, to be 
at it for sixteen hours a day for fifteen days, 
to lose many pounds in weight, have my 
digestive apparatus go completely blooey 
and grow so tired I had to be punched to be 
kept awake. Yet the letters that came in 


afterward said, “You didn’t seem tired at | 


all!”’ 


But that was afterward, and meantime | 


the convention was on—routine, seating, 
speeches, resolutions, nominating, speeches 
again, a lot of red tape at first, but gradu- 
ally it gathered steam and tension, then 
snapped wide open with the nomination of 
Governor Al Smith. I never heard any- 
thing like it before—horns, whistles, 
sirens—one giant one just back of my 
booth—people standing up, stamping, 
shrieking, throwing tons of paper and 
food—bands competing—others outside— 
crazy—heads banging and breaking chairs, 
and 1000 young men in the gallery singing 
East Side, West Side, all around the town— 
you could hear that even above the uproar. 

Then came the parade of standards— 
bitter arguments between delegates where 
the state sentiment was split—even ex- 
changes of blows between the more hot- 
headed—and Senator Walsh, the presid- 
ing officer, standing above it all, looking 
weary and a little disgusted. Then a fresh 
uproar as a new state and standard de- 
cided to get on the band wagon and fell in 
line in Al Smith’s parade. It was all worse 
than any fight or baseball game, for there 
the cries go up to heaven, while the bed- 
lam here bounced back from the iron girders 
of the roof. 

Through it all—this hour and a half of 
that wild demonstration—I had to- talk, 
with that siren directly back of me. I could 
hardly think—and it was hard to cut the 
mike down low enough to shut out the out- 
side noises that threatened each moment to 
come through and drown my voice. 

That filler-in stuff, which I had called on 
during the first days and which secured a 
favorable mail reaction, I did not call on 
now. I had enough else to send out—more 
than enough. Then came the balloting, and 
in this there was much of tedium, relieved 
now and then, as my stage friends would 
say, by a “‘giggle.”’ 

No one who heard it will ever forget that 
vote of Alabama—hour after hour, day 
after day; for 103 ballots, it never varied— 
sounding like some train dispatcher’s cry: 

“ Alabama ‘casts twenty-fouah votes for 
Under-r-woo-oo0d!”’ 

That old war horse, Governor Brandon, 
of the same state, acted as the train dis- 
patcher and he had an unforgettable de- 
livery—a mixture of Southern drawl and 
singsong, long drawn out, with a humorous 
accent on the ‘‘Un” of Underwood. And 
how it did roll and echo among the iron 
rafters; indeed so impressive was it that 
after the fifteenth ballot all of the 12,000 
people in the hall joined in, as soon as 
Alabama’s name was called, singsonging 
it and trailing it out with old Governor 
Brandon. 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 1 


MONOGRAM 6&elf-Locking Radiator Cap on your 
car (with your initial or fraternal emblem across its 
face) gives that touch of individuality you want. 


The MONOGRAM self-locking features protect the temperature meter 
and cap from theft and injury. You have your choice of the Standard 
model as shown below, or with ball ends of rarest multihued imported 
onyx. If a cap suggestive of the light, airy grace of a bird appeals to you, 
then there’s the MONOGRAM Wing Cap. 


MONOGRAM Radiator Cap prices range from $4.00 for the ' 
Standard Junior model to $10.00 for the Royal Onyx Senior model. | 
And while you are about it, put a MONOGRAM Illuminated 
Onyx Gear Shift Ball ($5.00) or a MONOGRAM Locking Onyx 
Gear Shift Ball ($2.50) on your gear shift rod. 


Write for descriptive literature le | 


THE KINGSLEY-MILLER COMPANY k th 


604 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Canadian Mfg. and \ 

Sales: A ae 

J. B. WALDEN, Jr. 
London, Ontario 


Export Department: 
Cable Address 
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ON OSE a M 
SELF LOCKING RADIATOR CAP | 


Would You Accept $2.50 for 


a Spare Hour? 


Mr. Grant DeK. Pritchard of New 
Jersey sells automobiles all day. 
But on Saturday afternoons and in 
the evenings, he has many times 
averaged $2.50 an hour extra as 
our spare-time subscription repre- 
sentative for The Saturday Evening 
Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. But 
there are other reasons which will 
prove just as attractive to you: 


- 
a 
> 


. You need no previous experi- i) isl 
ence to succeed. 

. You do not need one penny of 
capital. EE 

. Profits from the very start. 

. You work just when it suits 
your convenience. 

. You need not leave your own 
locality. 


**How do you like the way my subscription 
orders are coming in to you? Yesterday I 
secured 16 subscriptions. Not bad con- 
sidering that I’m selling automobiles at 
the same time. The two work together 
splendidly.’’ 


That’s all we can say in this lim- 
ited space. The next step is up to 
you—which is the reason for the 
coupon. Upon its receipt, we will 
promptly send you all the rest of 
the pleasing details—for there is no 
better time to start than NOW! 


—Grant DeK. Pritchard 


Just Clip the 
Coupon and Mail Today! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 357 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your offer sounds attractive. Send me all the details without obligation to me. 


Name. 


Sivect ae Sue Eee oH see : i t 


City 
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GR ose Skin 
~and Temper! 


| BiAckHawk Quick Detachable 
| wrenches make every bolt and nut 
on your car easily accessible. There 
is a socket to fit every job without 
ever slipping, and a husky handle 
that gives just the right reach and 
proper leverage for quick, sure work. 


Dealers can supply you with a 
selected “Q. D.” set especially de- 
signed for your particular car. You 
will find a Blackhawk set the best 
tool investment you ever made. 


e 
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Blackhawk 
Water Pumps 
for Fords 


The ‘Chief’ 


The over-size pump. Prevents 
boiling in summer. Ends win- 
ter freezing by circulating the 
water at top speed and stop- 
ping alcohol evaporation. 


a 
Turbine & Pe 
Head 


The “* Chief's ”’ ONE ae type 
impeller delivers more water 
than ordinary types. Double 
bronze bearings, double lu- 
brication, and extra heavy 
construction make it outlast 
the car. Fits all models. Price 


$7.50 at dealers’. 


Second only to the ‘‘ Chief” 
in pumping power. Price $5. 
Both pumps come complete 
with belt and horn bracket. 


BLACKHAWK MEG. Co. 
Dept. P Milwaukee, Wis. 


3LACKHAWK 


Is your Ford new or old? In either 
case you can replace the rear curtain 


celluloid in a few minutes with a Hastings 
Real Glass Window. Keeps out wind and 
rain. Gives clear vision. Easily put on, Over 


two million sold. At your accessory dealer’s. 
Set of one or two 80c. Set of three $1.00. 


Look for the name on the frame. 
HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO., HASTINGS, MICH. 


Opens and closes securely. No 
buttons to catch or come off. 
Nothing to scratch polished 
surfaces. It protects your 
clothes from dirt, dust and 
grease. 

(instock, we wil ip post: 45 

paid on receipt of price - - 


Send for free circular showing styles 
for men and boys. 


Jiffy Garment Company 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


PATENT-SENSE, iivestsrscett 


ing largest de- 
served profits. Established 1869. oa 
LACEY & LACEY. 774FSt., Washington, D.C, 


WHEN YOU NEED 
; iT MOST 


Apply NO-BLUR to your windshield twice Apply Twice 
a year, and whether spring showers or AY 

drenching downpours you are always as- ear 
sured of clear vision through the ENTIRE 
windshield. NO-BLUR is absolutely trans- ; 
parent. You can’t even see it after it is ap 
plied... in fact you wouldn't know it was 
on your windshield but for the perfect vi- 
sion it enables you to enjoy each time it 
rains. NO- BLUR has no oil or grease t 


Sea eter is efrestive for six months or ge s; 
longer. It will not wear or wash off. Even 
though your car is equipped with a mechanical § 
windshield wiper you will welcome the added ® 
safety and convenience of being able to see gy 

clearly through the ENTIRE windshield instead Results 

of a scant semi-circle. Price $1 at accessory deal- d 
ers or sent direct. The best dollar you ever spent. Guarantee 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. D-62, Memphis, Tenn. 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


MADE from the 
world’s finest 
mustard seeds— 
rae in spot- 
ess factories. . 
Spread it on all |GULDENS 
meats—and mix Mustard 
in gravies. Leer < [Establishead-1804) 


GULDENS 


MUSTARD 


Ready tause . 


EVENING POST 


There is a street somewhere out Brooklyn 
way—I never could lead you to it, but I 
know it is there—also called Alabama, and 
for months after the convention, each time 
that the conductor called “‘Alabama”’ the 
passengers would take up that cry: 

“Casts twenty-fouah votes for Under- 
woo-ood!”’ 

During the second week I nearly had the 


| pleasure of a complimentary vote myself, 


and you can be sure I was much pleased, 


| not only on this particular broadcaster’s ac- 


count but because of the tribute implied to 
the effectiveness of radio. 

The suggestion came from four or five 
delegates from Massachusetts who, during 
a lull in proceedings, came over to my booth 
and said that they had received letters from 
their wives telling how much they had en- 
joyed the radio reports. They felt as 
though they were actually in the hall with 


| their husbands, it was all so real; and havy- 
|ing heard about the complimentary vote 
| being given to Will Rogers, they thought 


the man who had entertained them should 
also be honored. The husbands in question 
readily fell in with the suggestion and told 
me that it would be fixed. 

Later they came over and said the situa- 


| tion was too acute. This may seem strange, 


but their delegation stood something like 
thirty-three for Smith, two and one half for 
McAdoo, with a half a vote wandering. 
Things were very intense in the McAdoo- 
Smith deadlock and to give that half vote 
to me, though it meant nothing except as a 
compliment, would have been bad psycho- 
logically. Conditions were hourly getting 
worse; it was dangerous even to ask after 
a man’s health or slap him on the back; 
everybody was suspiciously watching for 
signs, and the defection of that lone half 
vote might have been considered signifi- 
cant; anything just then might have 
started something. 


Summering in New York 


So, on the voting went, resolution follow- 
ing resolution, ballot succeeding ballot, 
with the resulting snarls and wrangles, until 


| everyone thought the end would never 


come. Most of the delegates were broke 
and longed to get home. Fifteen days of 


| convention, mixed with a lot of sightseeing, 


might have been pleasant; but fifteen days 
spent in one hall, with no relaxation or re- 
lief in sight, with hotel bills mounting up, 
and most of the delegates moving out of 
good quarters into cheaper, from good 


| restaurants to sandwiches, get on the 


nerves. Not being able to leave my booth 


| often, I had to rely on sandwiches myself, 


and though two years have since passed, I 
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The Golden Gate Dripeway, Yellowstone National Park | 


May die 


am not yet able to look at two Pia 
bread placed face to face, 

' Even the amiable Will Rogers w_ 
satisfied, in spite of that complim |t 
vote. He had contracted to cover th\ 
vention, too, but remembering the 4 
which lasted only a few short day ) 
arranged to do it for a flat price, 'e 
again, he said; next time he would | 
daily wages. 


The Big Man of the Conveno 


The one laugh that grew out of th s 
ation came when Delaware wanted ti. ir 
the unit rule, by which it had held t/5 
all the long voting, and the spokesn ) 
clared his delegation was no longer » 
by it. Senator Walsh, the chairm:, 
clared otherwise, and in support of h q 
sion quoted from a ruling by the }j 
States Supreme Court: ‘When an‘ 
repeated over and over, through thee 
it must be considered an act of pic 
How his voice dryly sang out that 
and over, through the years.” It; 
peded the convention, furnishing ¥ 
necessary comic relief. 

And no more than I can lose that \) 
call of Brandon of Alabama ean [I y 
Walsh’s sardonic query when some's 
tatious delegate tried to speak: “Fy 
purpose does the gentleman arise?” 

He was a big figure in all the event |: 
trying so hard to broadeast, but } 
Bryan loomed up as even bigger, ¢ le 
more dramatic, and yet he had u 
almost without a friend. 

But at last the end came to this cy 
tion which broke all records, many |r 
and some hearts—also my health > 
time being. The delegates were to ti 
even to mumble a vote for Vice Pre i 
Perfunctorily, like men after a lon; ic 
each leader without consulting his >| 
members, cast a total ballot. Tl 
packed up to go home. 

Now, as I look back at it, it is 16 
candidates John W. Davis and (21 
Bryan, or Al Smith, that loom up mt. 
nificantly. It is W. J. Bryan himss : 
however any of us may differ with h'p 
cies, we cannot deny him either cou g 
power. He won more than one perso | 
tory in this convention—the last he ‘a: 
enjoy on earth; for the great Con io 
will broadcast no more. 

One other voice, too, had been sti d 
me. Shortly after that message to O' £ 
was broadcast my mother passed n 
‘“‘where beyond our voices there is | x 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a ‘it 
three articles by Mr. McNamee and Mr. A ¢r 
The third will appear in an early issue. 
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What is 


Any time you see ffom two to twenty “No hot water, no rubbing, yet the razor went “After Barbasol, I would no more think of return- 
Class A men engaged in conversation, you through the beard as it would through butter, and ing to the old method than I would of returning 

ll i Havit ieth left face fresh and cool. What has been a co to stage coaches and ox teams. You can imagine 
can pretty well guéss what it is they are plicated process has become as simple as washing what saving half an hour every morning means to 
discussing. If they roar, and wave their the face.’”’—J. H. B., Denver, Colo. “S a Florida real estate man!’’—G, O. F., Tampa, Fla. 


arms, and threat C people, it’s Florida, or “More or less of a sentimental chap, it is only the “Weare still waiting for Tom Marshall’s cigar, but 


Evolution, or Personal Liberty. But if they 
nod and smile and chime in happily, each 
only trying to gutdo his neighbor’s praise, 
it’s Barbasol! 


Millions of fur very best citizens look on 
Barbasol as/a real personal friend. It saves 
their time/sweetens their lives, and tames 
their toughest beards. They would sooner 
go back/to whiskers than give up their 
Barbasgl. 


Out of a file bulging with enthusiastic 
testimonials, not one of them solicited, 
we offer a few ardent comments on this no- 
brush, no-rub-in Modern Way of Shaving: 


Hooray for Education! 


“Barbasol cut down my morning task from 20 
minutes to 10, or almost enough time saved for 
the prescribed reading of Dr. Eliot’s five-foot shelf 
of books.”’— W. E. B., Northampton, Mass. 


sheer merit of Barbasol that causes me to neglect we don’t need to wait any longer for a good shav- 


my brush (a present from my oldest lad) as well as 
the soapstick holder. Daily I have expected to re- 
new their acquaintance, but, no, my face feels better 
and my shave is shorter. Over a period of critical 
time I have proved to a skeptical being (myself) 
that Barbasol is superior.’’—R. B., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


34 years before Barbasol! 


“After trying all the soaps, powders and creams I 
could reach during the past 34 years, I will say 
without evasion or exaggeration that Barbasol is 
the thing!’”’—J. F. C., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“Before using Barbasol, I couldn’t possibly shave 
over three times a week without getting my face in 
an awful condition. Now I can shave every day, 
with all ease, and my face stays as smooth and soft 
as can be.” —H. M. C., Pulaski, Tenn. 


“Shaving hasalways been the bane of my existence, 
and while I still begrudge the time it takes, I no 
longer dread the discomfort of the process and I 
find that with Barbasol even the time consumed 
is noticeably shortened.” —C. H. C., Ames, la. 


ing cream. Barbasol is it!””—M. D., Chicago, Ill. 


Come you and shave likewise! 


“Quick!” ‘‘Wonderful!’”’ ‘Oh, boy, what a 
shave!” ‘“‘Miracle!’’ That’s the 
way they go on. 


You can have the full names 
and addresses on request, 
but we would rather send 
you the trial tube, 10c. 
Line formsonthe right. 
Justuse Barbasol three 
times according to 
directions — wash 
the face, spread 
on (but don’t rub 
in) Barbasol, 
and shave. 


Many happy 
returns of 
the finest 
shave 
ever! 
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& The Altar of Sacrifice—Zion National Park “ 


New Wonders 


See Zion National Park—Bryce Canyon—Cedar Breaks 
Prismatic Plains—Kaibab Forest—North Rim Grand Canyon 


OWHERE else can 


this 450-mile tour by comfortable motor- 
bus through the enchanting canyon coun- 
try of Utah-Arizona. There is something 
of all that is superlatively beautiful, orig- 
inal in form, abysmal i in depth, majestic in 
height and gorgeous in color, plus wild des- 
ert horses, deer-filled forests, cliff dwell- 
ings, scenesof Mormon history and Indian 


SHORT STORIES PAGE| 

O t e e St He Grieved— Thomas Beer 1( 

Angels on Horseback— Richard Comal ‘ 2d) bo). Se | 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere—Kennett Harris... . '... 4...) ee 

The Tea Leaves—J. P. Marquand . + 2) oe pales be 

Two Elegant Mules—William Hazlett apeisy - al segs * yp) biceredns » (olen | 

What Would a Young Man Do?—Fannie Kilbourne. ......... % 

you see such a Mercy, Monsieur!—Octavus Roy Cohen ...).. .. . 1.) = 

rich variety of scenic wonders as in j 
ARTICLES 

Aviation Comes Out of a ‘Tail ie pues Winans Stout 10; eee | 


warfare. 


Low summer fares. 


cars to Cedar City; then take the com- 
plete 5-day motor-bus tour and see it 
all, or a shorter 3 or 4-day tour to Zion, 
Bryce and Cedar Breaks only. Personally 
escorted all-expense tours. 
lodges. A memorable vacation in itself, or 
an easy side trip on tours to Salt Lake 
City, Yellowstone, California or the Pacific 


Northwest. Season June 


Handsome Book in natural colors tells 
about this new wonderland. Ask for it. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent (Dept. A2) 


at Omaha, Neb. Salt Lake City, Utah 


UNION PACIFIC 
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The Saving Grace 


Oh, the man worth while is the one who can 
smile : 
When everything goes dead right! 


HEN he sits at directors’ tables 
And is called a Business Napoleon, 
When he reads delectable fables 
Of his boyhood’s first simoleon 
In the Monthlies of Aspiration, 
And begins to edit his letters 
To print for the edification 
Of those who are Breaking their Fetters, 
There’s a test he must now be meeting— 
Howsoe’er he regard it imperiously, 
He must answer it straight, uncheating: 
Does he take himself really seriously? 


Can he chuckle at fulsome praises 
That fill him with warm delight, 
And admit, ‘I was lucky as blazes; 
My mistakes went blindly right”’ ?° 
Can he gaze in a mirror, unposing, 
Not admiring the set of his jaw, 
But grinning to think how his prosing 
Is worshiped as Ultimate Law? 
Can he smile at the grim aridity 
That Master Men have (by rumor) 
Without sinking to bland placidity, 
Which is death to a sense of humor? 


If there be such a laudable fellow 
I will valiantly cry his name 


never authorized. 
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Tihe Poets’ Corn 


With gay and stentorian bellow ‘ 
For a seat in the Hall of Fame. 
I will hymn his worth to the ends of 1, 
I will chant both day and night, | 
“Oh, the man worth while is the one wi 
smile 
When everything goes dead right!” 
—Jerome B, Bay, 


Estrangement 


HENCE is this silence in our hy 
and how— 
While still we gaze in one another's ey: 
And smile just as we used to omnia’ 
now : 
This silence, and this sadness of surpri? 
How have I lost you whom I dreamed to |) 
How have you lost me whom you thow | 
find? 
Where did we miss? When was the pa 
steep ? 
And was it you—or I—who fell behind 
Dear Heart, I cannot tell. I only know 


Where once was light is darkness nou) 
pain, | 
And through those flowered ways we uset) 
So gayly, we shall never go again. { 
Somehow, somewhere, we parted—who cs 
If it was you—or I—who lost the way? 
—Mary Dixon Thai. 
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lirt’s Desire, to many a family, is the little summer cottage snuggled away \ \ only to be nailed to the joists or studding. If you want \) 
tng the pines, beside some smiling lake. \ \ \ to decorate, Sheetrock takes wallpaper, paint or panels 
Kh to those who have and to those who plan the building of such a haven \ \ ' perfectly. There are specially beautiful and novel effects 
ta the city’s heat and noise and care, there is a thought of greatest value in \ with Textone on Sheetrock. | 
hiname of Sheetrock. That thought is safety. \ \ Be sure you get the genuine — made only by the | 
aty from fire, off there in the woods, with the men folks back at their office desks \ \ United States Gypsum Company and branded on | 
eveen week-ends. Real protection within the walls and ceilings that cannot burn, \ \ every board with the US G Sheetrock label. Your 
ite or transmit fire, because they are made of Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard. \ \ dealer in lumber or building supplies sells it in 
\ \ your town. Or you can get from us the name of 
In there are the extra comforts of a cabin lined with Sheetrock. The firm, broad \ the USG dealer nearest your cottage location, , | 
Uts of Sheetrock make rigid, permanent walls and ceilings, insulating against the \ 
oiday sun and the chilling mists that come up at dawn, sound-proof, warp-proof, \ Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
Min-proof. barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. } 
180 easy to get, to handle, and to build with this fireproof wallboard. Sheetrock comes UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
leady for use; broad, high sheets of gypsum, processed and factory cast, needing General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, II. { 
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Safeguard of the home 


All cleaning is done for the sake of health as well as appearance. Old 
Dutch because of its superior quality and distinctive character not only keeps things 
spick and span, but brings healthful cleanliness because it removes all dangerous 
invisible impurities as well as visible dirt. 


This is a help and protection of greatest importance in the kitchen, re- 
frigerator, utensils, sink, stove, etc.—wherever food is prepared and kept. 


There's nothing like Old Dutch. its foundation isa natural detergent; free 
from harsh, scratchy grit, acid and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—under the micro- 
scope its particles are flaky and flat shaped; and like thousands of tiny erasers, clean 
by erasingall dirt and invisible impurities withoutscratching or marring thesurface. 


Do not complicate your cleaning by using scratchy cleaners. They 
make scratches which not only mar the surface, but quickly accumulate and hold 
dirt and impurities. 


H. ealthft ul Cleanliness 1s the safeguard to health and Old Dutch is your 


safeguard to healthful cleanliness. 
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OST any dog 

can lick a 

bulldog, and 

many a one 
has done it. But the 
situation is peculiar in 
that the bulldog, being 
difficult of persuasion, 
has never been in faint- 
est measure convinced 
of these facts. 

And to tell the whole 
truth, neither have the 
other dogs. The facts, 
however, remain, uni- 
versal opinion to the 
contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Old Sour Mug was 
never bred to fight 
with dogs of other 
breeds. Man, in whose 
fingent hands the ani- 
mals are clay, molded 
him to engage far 
mightier game; fash- 
ioned the sixty-odd 
Yao: pounds of him for the 
- conquering ofa half-ton 

The Hardest Sixty 4 MAb enemy. He was bred 
Pounds of Animal in This World to Upset “a ay to fight bulls, not dogs. 
That’s why they call 
alidog. Heart was there for the breeders to start off with; heart enough to tackle 
fontosaurus. All that needed was the fashioning of the body that contained it. 
first of all, they made him undershot. Prognathy would have arrived no doubt 
ut an aim in breeding, for who advances into conflict against terrific odds but with 
Ww jutting? Bull-baiting men, however, bred deliberately to this; and the primary 
) at which they aimed was not, as is so naturally supposed, to get the gripping 
a tremendous lower jaw. It was to get the bulldog’s nose back from the front 
face, 
|Other dogs have the nose out in front of every other organ—a thing we take for 
ted. But some creatures have their eyes foremost—even at the end of long movable 
Ssometimes. Some have antennz, organs of touch, before. A dog’s nose, however, 
most wonderful, mysterious instrument of perception. It tells him more than any 
of his organs; more than his eyes; more than our eyes tell us. I never see a 
nose twitch, examining, but I wonder what the rare beauties are he sees with 
Jat I shall never see. The place for a dog’s nose, then, is out ahead. But bull- 
ng men found that often when their dogs got a proper pinning hold on the bull, 
yielding, rubbery nose on which the grip was fastened shut the dog’s nostrils so 
he could scarcely breathe, and so must needs let go and try for another grip. 
‘that pinning hold, so hardly and so bravely won, was not a thing to be let go, 
overwhelming hazard of grinding hoofs and crushing front and goring horns all 
@ Tisked afresh. So they bred a dog whose nose was not on the front of his face. 
gnathy followed necessarily; and it did, of course, 
the breeders to the development of this corollary of 
value into the tremendous upsweeping lower jaw 
thadds somuch to the truculent beauty of the bulldog, and 
offers place and bone strength for the attachment of his 
ing and terrific masseters. When he clamped that jaw 
of his up into a bull’s nose, his own nose was free. There 
ho stopping of his breath. And the stopping of his 
, either by death or by a trainer’s expert hands, was 
a thing that could unlock him from his victim. 
ut however proficient an undershot dog may be at bull- 
g, he is made by that same peculiarity a poor dog 
Tn the first place, in breeding back his nose, there 
langes in his air passages that have made of him a 
er and a snorter without peer in all the animal kingdom. — 
for stentor music in the feathers, he acknowledges but 
perior—man. Only the most perfect specimens of his 
@ can breathe easily through a long fast action—a most eS 
ehandicap in a dog fight; althoughin the baiting pit, once eS 
ad got his pinning hold, the rest was hanging on and taking 
/S4ment, which did not need the very top of breathing ease, 
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By R. G. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


To get a good dog-fighting dog, you take the bulldog, with his indomitable heart 
and tremendous muscular power, and true up his jaws and speed him up by crossing him 
with one of the terriers. Then you have a bull terrier of sorts, or a pit terrier, the very 
acme of all fighting things. A bulldog cannot punish, cannot tear efficiently, wound 
deeply; cannot weaken his adversary in a long fight by making him lose blood. 
Prognathy has set the fangs of his lower jaw half an inch, often more, ahead of the fangs 
of his upper jaw. They do not slip just past each other as in true-jawed dogs. Imagine 
cutting with a pair of shears whose blades are set half an inch apart. 

Imagine also holding with a pair of pliers whose jaws do not come together. Except 
under special conditions, a bulldog cannot even hold. When you next hear of the 
terrible death grip of a bulldog, read it ‘‘bull terrier.” You can pull a piece of heavy 
canvas from between a bulldog’s fangs; but give a bull terrier the 
slightest nip of it and you can swing him till you’re weary, and he’ll 
grin at you, with the cloth still locked fast when 
you let him down. Give a bulldog a mouthful, 
though—something bulky and soft, like an old 
boot, that he can get his back teeth clamped on— 
and then you will see what happened to the bull’s 
nose in the old baiting days. Those huge jaw 
thews swell and set and the dog shuts his eyes in 
sweet content; and until he’s satisfied that the 
thing he holds has ended all attempts to get away, 
there are only two things you can do to him that 
will make him let go—smother him for 
a little while or kill him. But you are 
safe to wager that no bulldog will 
ever get this mouth-full, back-jaw ‘ 
grip on a fast battler like a terrier ex- Zo 
cept by miracle. By prognathy the 
bull-baiting men ruined the 
bulldog as a dog fighter. 

But prognathy, although 
the worst, is only one of old 
Sour Mug’s defects in this re- 
gard. For next they bred the 


And When His 
Head Came Up, 
That Selfsame & 
Snarling Pro«# 
jectile Hit Him 
in the Face 
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front of him low to ground, and this cut down his speed. 
One of the worst things you can say about a bulldog is that 
he is stilty. A bulldog’s whole forebody should be swung 
down between his forelegs. Thus, when he ran at the bull, 
his front body was so close to earth that it was difficult for 
the bull to get’a horn under him to toss him. In fact, the 
bull could not go at him frontally with any hope to get him. 
If he could have, this would have put his nose back of the 
protection of his lowered horns, an advantage that bull 
baiters bred their dogs to overcome. The result is a dog so 
low of chest barrel that a bull must turn his head sidewise 
and get one horn to earth in order to get under him—a 
maneuver which puts his nose aside, out in front, out of 
line with the dangerous low horn, where a wise old cam- 
paigner can side-step and get a mouthful of it. 

“‘Short-legged bulldog’’ is as general a misnomer as 
“‘bow-legged bulldog.” A bulldog’s legs are not inordi- 
nately short. Only his mighty body is hung down between 
them. But this slowed him down, which did not matter 
vitally, speed not being so fundamental in his game as in 
dog fighting. The fast light-on-their-feet dogs—the terriers, 
the dog-fighting dogs—are up on their legs, as the fancy 
puts it. And most terriers can literally fight rings around a 
bulldog. 

As prognathy was a corollary to the dog’s set-back nose, 
so is his roach back corollary to his low-swung chest barrel. 
There was no need to breed his rear end low, for no good 
bulldog ever presented that part of his anatomy to the bull. 
So it stayed high—higher than the front of him. Starting 
just behind his shoulders, his back rises in the characteristic 
wheel, or roach—an arch that is highest just beyond the 
ribs and that swings down again in a beautiful strong curve 
to where the low-set tail begins. 

It is a lovely feature of fine specimens, adding to the for- 
bidding aspect of the fellow, giving a low-headed, dragon- 
like menace to his approach. And it has this advantage: 
It makes him difficult to tilt over backward, just as his 
wide-spread front makes him difficult to tilt over sidewise. 
Bow-leggedness would make him easier to tilt over, so 
“‘bow-legged bulldog”’ is all wrong. 

A good bulldog’s front legs are as perpendicular as little 
columns. Perhaps the bulging muscles of them may make 
them seem bowed, but the thick bones go parallel from 
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the sides of his 
wide chest to 
the ground. 
When youromp 
with him, and 

he spreads his 
forefeet wide 

and gets down 

on his elbows in 
characteristic 
bulldoggy pose, 

and over his 
massive head 

and shoulders 

you see the high 

arch of hisroach 
back, you are look- 
ing back a century 
and seeing what the 
bull saw—the hard- 
est sixty pounds of 
animal in this world 
to upset. 

Vital, that. Once 
off his feet, he was a 
dead bulldog. Hoofs, 
horns or front would 
grind him into the 
bloody dirt of the 
baiting pit. 

The bulldog’s stern, aside from being high, is also very 
light in comparison with his fore. Looked at from above, 
his body is pear shaped. His weight is all up front—the 
tremendous head, the mightily thewed neck, the deep 
brisket, the great barrel of his chest, the thickly padded 
shoulders, the bulging calves, the sturdy wrists, the heavy 
paws—these were all close up against the bull’s nose when 
the dog got his pinning hold. The frantic animal, of course, 
would try to fling him off; would whip him through the 
air, bang him against the ground, slam him into the pit 
fence, hoping to tear him loose or break his back with 
violent snappings. But the part that swung and snapped 
the whip was light. The narrow loins, the lean belly 
tucked up close under the back’s high wheel, the small end 
of the pear—these, with their lack of weight, helped make 
the dog’s grip on the bull’s nose unbreakable. But they 
made him a poor dog fighter. 

For the swift business of rearing on the back legs, of 
pivoting on them in adroit avoidings, for light sudden 
springings out of perilous tight places, the bulldog’s hind 
quarters are indifferently made. He is all front. He is 
not made for rearings up; he is made for squattings down. 
He is not made for pivotings and avoidings, for sudden 
springings out of perilous tight places. He is made to meet 
his foe head-on, head low, advancing, giving not one inch of 
ground to any adversary. He had a half-ton foe to down, 
this little sixty pounds or more of grim de- 
termination and grim fearlessness, and no 
amount of pivotings or avoidings in the world 
would ever do it. Mechanisms of retreat were 
not considered in the making of old Sour Mug. 
At him! That indomitable shortest 
motto you may read in every squat 
heroic bulldog line! At Him was 
both the motto and the registered 
name of good old Soots. 
Soots, whom we still 
think the sweetest and 
the gentlest of all his 
sweet, gentle breed. 
Don’t smile. 


And as for Stentor Music in 
the Feathers, He Acknowl: 
edges But One Superior—Man 


“Oh, Excuse Me! My Error! And Go Bristle at the Ash Man's Horse!’’ 


“This is the most maligned of the canine rac! 
without doubt the most affectionate of all the bre] 
gentle is his disposition ——”’ 


But look it up yourself. Even cold authorit: 
describing him. And not only one authority) 
three—all. Another great encyclopedia says: 


“Highly intelligent and affectionate, and retains 1 
life an unusual sweetness of disposition.” 


The bravest are the gentlest. I have seen roughr 
men of courage under whose savage frowning out: 
shy sweetness could be found. When you read ¢ 
account of some child having been torn by a § 
bulldog,” take this as gospel: That out of seve; 
standard breeds of dogs, and out of innumerable |» 
mongrels, the English bulldog is the last one capal 
deed. 

At Him Big Boy of Glenmere—that was I} 
sounding registered name. We called him Sots 
the sublime to the ridiculous, true. But one of the ‘ 
of bulldog authorities sums up old Sour Mug’s a 
character by stating that the bulldog is a damned 
He is just that. Always up to some delicious i 
nonsense that is the more delicious because it con} 
with the savage and forbidding aspect of the fel) 
Soots, which was a damn fool kind of name, sui 
perfectly. 

Some. people thought he got it from the cole | 
nose—or from the total lack of color of it. A bulldi’: 
should be as black as black. The slightest hint of) 
disqualify him in the ring. Old Soots’ nose was soc). 
his name came to him from one to whom he shc 
loveliest chambers of his great gentle heart. 

When we bought Soots the kennel man said })\ 
answer to the name of Mugs, an appellation of.) 
tioned dignity and cadence, and most appropri 
to his particular style of beauty. But we had ne 
him half a week until Mugs changed to Snugs, vit) 
mological meander that led past Snugglepup, &1 
Snugger, Snuggy and Snooks. No doubt about iti 
the international champion lap dog; and this aci 
Blenheims, Pekes, Poms, Brussels griffons and Chi! 
to the competition. There was, however, nothing } 
larly effeminate about his everlasting efforts t 
clumsily up onto someone’s knees. The performie 
about as ladylike as though a Shetland pony 
do it. But he’d stick to that job of clambering, 
ter how many times you shoved him down, shoy? 
same undiscourageable persistence in that that! 
in his more violent pursuits, until at last he la ¢ 
your legs, the largest amount of dog containable) 
human lap. And there, with his sooty nose and |} 
block of a skull snuggled in between your elbow 
ribs, he would recline, snoring the beatific snot 
in paradise. ih 

Snugs, then, was a good name for him. Its @ 
was sound, and its similarity to his old kennel na 
no training necessary to persuade him to accept |! 
own. But the nearest eighteen-month-old Bob co! 
to it was Soots; and this the bulldog seemed to rei 
at that summons he would cheerfully report to J} 
young pest, for a mauling; and so it came about tl! 
this cryptic name his young tormentor brough 
burly bulldog’s final christening. 

The patient gentleness of that bulldog under thi 
pesterings was a lovely thing to behold. We car 

| | (Continued on Page 185) 


HeVice President's By Wallace Irwim 


{ Charles G. Dawes 

With the flashing eyes and the clashing jaws 
Jas chosen to be 

The High V. P. 

ind boss the chamber that makes the laws, 


SM etares General 


Then Nicholas Longworth, M. C. (O.) 
oped to be chosen to run the show 
‘In the House of Reps., 
Upon whose steps 
‘he brainiest brains of the nation flow. 


ery different men, you see, 

| Nicholas L. and General D. 

ick had a polish of high degree, 

ike'a new-laid egg, or a show-girl’s knee. 
While the gruffest of men 

| Was the Brigadier Gen. 

Jith a will that had taken him oversea. 


ow it chanced when the General came to authority, 
Jocketing up with a Coolidge majority, 
‘le hollered, ‘‘ Monkey with me if you can! 
Tam the man 
Who made the Plan, 
inancing Europe in wads and groups. 
ve handled banks and I’ve handled troops. 
linety-six Senators? Whisk! Away! 
‘o manage them is an infant’s play. 
lere’s my policy: No more dallying, 
hilly-shallying, adjective-rallying. 
| Down with verbosity, 
| Up with velocity ! 
peak up or shut up—just for variety, 
ensor the Public Debating Society!” 


lair enough! So the General marched 
nto the Capitol nobly arched, 
Double-quick 
Past well-dressed Nick, 
Vho stood in the doorway across the hall, 
Vhere Representatives howl and bawl. 
imiling the smile of a Cheshire cat, 


CARTOONS BY HERBERT JOHNSON 


hairless hair, 
As he waited there 
Till the day fell fair 
When he’d have his whack at the Speaker’s chair. 


The General Speaks to the Senate 


’TI\WAS rather early in ’25 
When General Dawes stepped into his hive. 

A buzzy singing, 

Suggestive of stinging, 
Set the Vice President’s ears a-ringing. 
Bang! went the gavel. ‘‘’Morning, scholars. 
Time is money and words are dollars. 
What did General Caesar say 
When he’d conquered the world in his own sweet way? 
‘Weeny, weedy, weeky,’ says he. 
That’s me! V. P. 

So here I are, 

A kindly Czar, 
And here I am, 
A plug to ram 

Down the senatorial diaphragm. 

Cease orating, 

Limit debating, 
Boil it down to an epigram. 
Otherwise I’ve a Cloture Rule 
With an iron-shod kick like a government mule.” 
Back in his chair the speaker got ; 
Then over the Senate Chamber sot 

Something which 

Wizard or witch 
Never had summoned there before. 
Silence. Then in a minute more, 

With a sort 

Of a snort, 
Senator Borah took the floor. 


A Year Later 


RIGADIER General Charles G. Dawes 
Sat in the Seat of the Higher Laws, 
Secretly feeling more and more 


“‘rhe Noise is When,’’? Remarked the Gen., “I’m Limiting Debate”’ 
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Nicholas doffed his pearly hat, . 3 yO} 
Revealing the wealth of his : iy 


**Yau Run a Den of Congressmen, All Shaggy:Haired and Wiid”’ 


Like stealing away 
For the rest of the day ; 
But Senator Borah had the floor. 


He glanced at his watch; a quarter past four. 
Sic currit hora. 
Senator Borah 
Had been at it now for a week or more, 
Showing no sign that his strength would 
diminish— 
Maybe by June he’d be near the finish. 


Finally Brigadier General Dawes 
Yielded to naughty temptation, because 
He had a dull pain 
At the base of his brain. 
Down came his gavel, 
Softer than gravel 
Falling on mush. 
Tush-tush! 
A hush. 
General Dawes keyed his voice to a purr: 
‘Would the Idaho Senator care to defer 
His Sixth Peroration 
(Continued on Page 143) 
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“‘Captain, I’tt Ask You to Make 
Things as Easy as You Can’”’ 


the passenger list. Crumby old ladies layered in 
wrappings, huddling in deck chairs, muttering to- 
gether. 

““Yes—yes, indeed, they say she did! You ever hear of 
such a thing? Neither did I. Looks it, doesn’t she? 
Bold as brass, heh? Girls nowadays—it makes you shiver.”’ 

It did make the old ladies shiver, like old brown point- 
ers, watching a bird drop out of their sight. The young 
ladies shivered to another tune. Slim young ladies, all of 
one pattern. White flannel coats and gaudy silken scarfs, 
boyish bobs and insufficient noses arrogantly angled. 

“Stowaway! Can you imagine? My dear, that dress! 
If I have to see her come up on deck in it once again, I 
shall simply pass on. What’s wrong with the picture? 
I ask you!” 

They didn’t ask really. They knew that they knew. 
Divine omniscience of fifteen to twenty—from whom 
nothing is hidden and by whom all things are revealed. 

No less than the old and young ladies, gossiped and 
snickered the old and young men—old men in tardy tweed 
knickers, futilely sporting caps, pacing the decks with an 
indulgent eye for strayed ankles. “‘Stowaway—humph! 
Well, well! Think the cap’n might have stretched a 
point—something about the girl makes you look a second 
time.” For the most part, they did; as at a small golden- 
brown chicken, turning before the coals in a cozy rotisserie. 

If anything, the young men said least—from a vague 
sense of kinship, perhaps, with that shingled brown hair 
and the high head it covered. 

“Stowaway! Gosh! You’ve got to hand it to her. 
Takes nerve—for a girl.” 

Wool-sweatered and tweed-coated, pipe or cigarette in 
sophisticated fingers, lips slightly mustached or sternly 
smooth-shaven—thus the young men. 

Through it all, as though strolling through a stage mob 
of nameless supers, as though upon a painted ocean, as 
though on the deck of a painted ship, the Stowaway 


[Mite called her that on the boat. They? The rest of 
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comported herself calmly. She came out every 
morning about seven and walked for half an hour, 
+ like a small Napoleon. One brown lock, longer 
than the rest, hung over her brown right eye. She hada way 
of slinging it back with a jerk and a twist of her head, like 
a horse badly bitted. She wore—as the silken-scarfed crit- 
ics had early observed—a brown-and-orange frock, fairly 
simple; at first sight, fairly pleasing. She wore it day after 
day, doggedly. Eventually it needed pressing. It never 
got it. The white flannel coats checked up on that. They 
said—leaning against the rail, their charming little heads 
close together, watching from the tails of their. dewy little 
eyes to see the Stowaway go by—‘‘ You’d think she’d go 
to bed for a day, give the valet a chance.” 

The Stowaway never went to bed, except about mid- 
night. She walked the deck and sat in a steamer chair and 
read a book from the ship’s library—a nice old lady in a 
nice old sealskin coat conducted that investigation. And 
evenings, when the Hawaiian singing boys appeared with 
guitars and ukuleles under their arms; when Wireless came 
languidly to life; when the neat blond purser lifted a busy 
cap to this side and that; when even the captain was 
briefly visible—the Stowaway danced. 

What heated the ladies, young and old, almost to boiling 
point was that she had always someone to dance with; 
and more and more, as the ship drew off from Honolulu 
and on to San Francisco, that someone was the same— 
the nicest boy on board, one of the nicest boys in the 
islands. Family, money, looks, charm—there wasn’t any- 
thing Noel Ellis didn’t have. The white flannel coats said 
to one another, with venom in their virginal glances, that 
if Mrs. Ellis could cast an eye on her son for about five 
minutes, that if Father Ellis could get one look at that 
girl, with Noel in her pocket, all would be over but floral 
tributes, said the white flannel coats; and they danced 
evening after evening with their eyes narrowed, their noses 
averted, as the Stowaway brushed them—in Noel’s arms. 

The Stowaway and Noel. He hadn’t met her properly. 
The old ladies suspected that, and they were right. Old 
ladies are often right, but it never seems to make them any 
happier. He had happened to stand beside her when 
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another ship was passing; {| 
one could almost distinguish j, 
on deck, if any. | 

“When’ll that get into [, 
lulu?”’ the Stowaway had in}; 
bold as brass and cool as gy 
cumber. 

Her Napoleonic lock fell jj, 
eye and she jerked it back, })) 
up at Noel. She had a rath 

rather red mouth | 
an impudent chi) 
skin was dark ani} 
Something moody | 
her, yet not sulle; 
venturous — mori | 
reckless. 
Noel was sli 
blond and gentle; ¢ 
gray eyes, a di 
whimsical smile. '|) 
at him one mightn| 
guessed the mj 
ahead—nor behir|] 
And he didn’t :; 
New England ( 
which, unadulte’; 
had produced hin| 
“Why—into ¢ 
lulu?” he answen| 
itantly, yet with a delightful readines; ‘ 
Wednesday, of course. That’s a sey- 
boat.” 

“Terrible tub,” said the Stowaway, |i 
nee 

Sheslightly shocked and distinetlys 
Noel. 
The boat in question had carried hiib 
and forth so many times, to school, , 
lege, he had rather the feeling for it tl; 
has for a fine old family servant, a fj 
maritime retainer. Of course it was; 
last word in liners; it smelled somewa 
sugar and it lolloped comfortably ba’ 
forth across the Pacific like a ferry ero} 
bay. Still, it was an island boat. Island people tii 
on it, were quite happy on it, sent their children up) 
coast on it unattended, safely. Noel knew every s¥ 
and stewardess personally. There was a deck si 
named Bob—everybody called him Bob—who hai) 
looking after island children, going up and coming 
for more than ten years. 

“Tt isn’t bad,’’ said. Noel earnestly. 

“‘T suppose your father owns it,” said the Stovi 
grinning. Noel disclaimed that, more earnestly tha » 
“‘Aren’t you a sugar missionary?”’ asked the Stowa)) 

Noel admitted that his forbears had had to do wi 
ligion and, ambidextrously, with cane. 

“Yeah, I know,” said the Stowaway. “Heard tk! 
in the blue scarf call your name.” 4 

“That’s Virginia Smith,’’ explained Noel pil 
“‘T’ve known her all my life. She’s going back tot 
ford. It’s her last year.” 

“Her first year would have been her last, if |} 
king!” said the Stowaway pleasantly. Noel’s moutl 
open just an instant. ‘‘ You're a nice boy,” said the; 
away, chuckling, “but you don’t see much beyont 
George Noel Gordon nose of yours, do you?” 

“Oh, please!’”’ said Noel, reddening and laughin; 
looked at her curiously. ‘‘What don’t I see?” 

The other boat had passed them by that time. ]€ 
one but the girl in the brown-and-orange frock, the 
boy in a rough gray suit had drifted away from ther} 
A bland blue sky leaned down and a gleaming bl) 
reached up, as skies and seas have done so long, s¢? 

“Well, I’m no oculist,” said the Stowaway, squint ¢ 
the horizon thoughtfully, “and it’s not for me to sav! 
feet from hell. But don’t you know that your frien| 
ginia Smith and her friend Miss Bubbling Laughter - 

Noel interpolated courteously, ‘‘That’s Doris Kin 
I’ve known her all my life too. She’s going back tc] 
C. She’s awfully clever, really.” 

“It sees itself,” admitted the Stowaway, “as gl 
unanimous. However, what I started to say was —| 

“Sorry,’’ murmured Noel. 

“You needn’t be,” said the Stowaway quickly. “%) 
human, you’re nice. You’re too human and too nice 
that those two are about in convulsions—fourth st! 
chair to your left—don’t look now—they’ll know Dra 
ing about, ’em—just because you and I are standinj} 
for five minutes exchanging a few honeyed phrases i 
a seagoing ferry.” | 
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Well, why not?’’ asked Noel blankly. 

{e leaned on the rail and looked up at him amusedly. 
h.wisted a full red lip and achieved disdain. 

‘Javen’t you heard what they call me?” 

Why m9) 

‘ure you have!” 

‘t doesn’t —— What difference does it make?”’ 

\sk Virginia Smith,’’ said the Stowaway. “And 
s/r sit down before you doit. It’ll take her quite some 
5 to tell you—in full.” 

Sut I mean,’’ persisted Noel with a suggestion of an- 
gnee, “if you aren’t ——’”’ 

Sut I am.” 

‘Tou mean—what they’re saying about you?”’ 

‘Jo one woman,” she assured him, ‘“‘could be every- 
ur; they’re saying about me. But the stowaway thing— 
4, it’s true. Not this trip—going down, two weeks 
i. *Morning, Mr. Ellis.”” She turned away with 
ur. “Nice to have had this little talk with you.” 

el fell into step beside her going down the deck. His 
% eyes were eager, even that first time; his sensitive 
«th had its friendliest smile. 

‘You’re not going in, are you? 
"2. Stay up on deck awhile.” 

‘\e Stowaway cast an appraising glance back over a 
4n-and-orange shoulder. Virginia Smith, in the fulfill- 
«> of her destiny, was taking notes, illustrating them 
i gestures. The Stowaway decided. 

\Jh, all right. Who cares? Where’ll we sit?” 
jrey sat where Virginia Smith could see them—and did. 
‘at was the first time the Stowaway and Noel looked 
jirely into each other’s eyes. 

7 the last night out—the night before the boat got into 
» Francisco—the night of the captain’s dinner—the 
it of the inevitable 
4 yuerade — looking 
each other’s eyes 
9d not content 
11. They had ar- 
yi at a need for 
elier contact, and 
€:on the way to sat- 
fit, with the acute 
n horrified interest 
fie rest of the pas- 
jers focused upon 
nn like so many 
ichlights. 

he Stowaway may 
ge had a certain 
ie of triumph in 
hi attaching Noel to 
nwheels of her vag- 
bid equipage. As- 
udly, the process of 
tchment had been 
mle and involved 
cesistance. 

‘e seemed con- 
?i—more than con- 
€t—absorbedly 
opy—to sit for 
crs with her, just 
aly talking; or walk- 
nthe deck, his blond 
1 courteously bent 
ttle above her 
Ccy brown one; or 
cing interminably. 

‘hese things do hap- 
* -on ships, since 
n'e than sailors go 
im to the sea—th’ 
I dayvil Sea. But 
tvaways do not, 
nstly, happen to 
«plelike Noel. That 
Y¥ what focused the 
€chlights and flexed 
I nicely manicured 

er tips of Virginia 
sith. 

‘irginia Smith said 
luncheon, the last 
l out, “Amusing to 
€ what she’ll wear 
(ight, Isn’t that 
))wn-and-orange 
Lomeerece— the 
1g she came aboard 
t-supposed to be 
| only rag she’s got? 
VIL wear Noel’s din- 
h jacket, borrow his 
piamas or some- 


It’s only half-past 


The Stowaway did not borrow Noel’s pajamas. She did 
not wear Noel’s dinner jacket, although he offered it to her, 
saying diffidently she’d make a peach of a boy. 

“Tl dig up something,” said the Stowaway—and did. 
She merely turned in the collar of the brown-and-orange 
dress and rolled up the sleeves; tied a flaring red bandanna 
about her head and another about her hips; put brass 
rings in her ears and swung a dozen strings of beads about 
her neck. She was the most impudent, irresistible gypsy — 
perhaps because she didn’t have to act it. 

And the captain, in the moment of judging, catching her 
eye—inexplicably and unforgivably, she took first prize. 

Noel was absurdly pleased about it. He knew, if the 
Stowaway didn’t, that Virginia Smith and Doris Kenney— 
one in a lovely Spanish shawl, the other in jade-green 
Chinese trousers and jacket—would be eaten in and out 
with rage, rightly. 

Nothing either original or beautiful about the costume 
of the Stowaway; it was only real, as a man’s old hat. 
Her smoldering eyes and her defiant mouth made the brass 
earrings real, and the two red bandannas—real as coals 
under a rabbit stew, real as a ragged tent flap. 

“T’ve never seen anything like you!” said Noel. His 
smile had a tremor, almost imperceptible, none the less 
significant. 

He took the Stowaway up in the bow of the ship and 
they stood there silent under a flaming star dancing in a 
blue-black well of sky. Not silent, however, for long— 
and not for long alone. Virginia Smith, with the purser, 
neater and blonder than ever, close at her elbow, came 
trailing her Spanish shawl; trailing conscious clouds of 
glory, too, from the frosted sweetness of her voice. 

“H’lo, Noel,” said Virginia. “‘Not dancing tonight?” 
Exquisitely, she ignored the Stowaway. 


“Oh, yes,”’ said Noel, “‘we’re dancing! 
Miss Zaceari, Virginia?”’ 
name. 

“T don’t believe we’ve met,” said Virginia. 

Noel introduced the purser, who admitted acquaintance. 

“Miss Zaccari took first prize just now,” said Noel 
naively. 

“Really! For what?” drawled Virginia. 

The Stowaway spoke for herself, playing with her 
gaudy beads, throwing back her handkerchiefed head so 
that the big brass earrings clicked and jingled: ‘‘Intelli- 
gence test. It wasn’t difficult.” 

Audibly, Virginia caught her breath. Unpardonably, 
the purser snickered. Noel crimsoned, in the dark, with 
embarrassment. 

“Lovely night, isn’t it?’’ pursued the Stowaway coolly. 
“‘T’ve always heard that the last night before getting in 
was apt to be frightfully rough—ground swell or some- 
thing. But this is perfect.” 

Virginia, recovering, drew the Spanish shawl a trifle 
closer across one shoulder, lifted the bared one in a not too 
faint shrug. 

She inquired languidly, ‘‘Is this your first sea trip?”’ 

“Yes, it is,’ said the Stowaway, ‘‘and I’m enjoying it 
immensely. How nice of you to be interested.” 

“Who wouldn’t?” said Virginia. “Such unusual cir- 
cumstances.” 

Noel made a futile gesture of intervention. The purser, 
like most sailors, an ardent if intermittent student of 
feminine psychology, restrained him with a touch. 

“‘Tsit true,” asked Virginia innocently, “that you’re trav- 
eling incognito—and came aboard in a frightful hurry?”’ 

“Yes, it is,’ said the Stowaway; ‘‘and the worst part of 
that is, one hasn’t a chance to look over the passenger list 

till it’s too late to do 
anything about it.” 


Do you know 
Zaccari was the Stowaway’s 


“Really!” said Vir- 
ginia, frosted sweet- 
ness dashed with im- 
potent bitters. 

“Tt is a pretty 
night,”’ said the purser, 
a slight husk in his 
voice. 

‘‘Awtfully warm, 
really,’’ said Noel 
earnestly. 

**Aren’t you simply 
stifling in that woolen 
frock?” asked Virginia 
of the Stowaway. 

= Noy?) sald thie 
Stowaway pleasantly, 
“T’m not. Aren’t you 
afraid of pneumonia, 
with so little on under 
that shawl?” 

It wasn’t a conver- 
sation that could go on 
forever. 

The purser took Vir- 
ginia Smithaway. His 
hand on her arm was 
deferential, even ador- 
ing; but he choked 
slightly as he went, 
and once he looked 
back over his shoulder. 

Noel and the Stow- 
away stood in the bow 
under the high white 
dancing star, under the 
blue-black sweep of 
sky, and the Stowa- 
way lifted her face to 
the wind—to dry the 
tears on her cheeks. 

“Damn her!” said 
the Stowaway fiercely. 

“‘T don’t know what 
was the matter with 
her,’”’ said Noel. He 
sounded helpless, but 
he slipped his hand 
through the Stowa- 
way’s arm and drew 
her close to his side. 
They stood so a mo- 
ment, wordless, his 
blond head bent a lit- 
tle above her bright 
bandanna. 

“Sure you do!”’ said 
the Stowaway at last. 
“A blind man would 
know, not to say a 
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# ,- can hardly 


The Stowaway Listened to That Reedy, Inhuman Babel and Her Red Lips Tightened. “Sounds Like People 
Crying in the Dark, After They’re Dead,"’ She Said 


(Continued on 
Page 145) 
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“Oh, You Have 
Become a Hypnotist Professor, Have You?’ 


Sperry and never once getting further than ‘‘ Well, 

what would you think if I should ask you” with- 
out being interrupted by some such remark as “Oh, let us 
try to get KSX” or “Oh, see that funny-looking man 
across the street’’—I come to a desperate decision. 

What had given this desperate decision its strongest 
appeal was my being practically certain that Florence was 
secretly fond of me. In fact, she had only acted different 
and distant since the afternoon of the August outing of the 
B. Y. P. U., when I had rescued her from the treacherous 
waters of Lake Lanaska. Why this act on my part should 
have changed her former friendly feelings to cold con- 
straint was a mystery, but none the less a fact, and the 
more I tried to restore those friendly feelings, the farther 
apart we seemed to get. 

I knew there was no opposition from the family, same 
consisting merely of a brother, Doctor Sperry; for I had 
put the question to him man to man and had received a 
definite answer. I had explained that in addition to earning 
enough to support a wife, I had lately sold a real estate lot 
left me by my grandmother for fifteen hundred dollars 
more than she had paid for same. To all this Doctor 
Sperry’s only comment had been, ‘‘ Well, old kid, why tell 
your story tome? As far as I am concerned, the joysome 
wedding bells can ring out any time you and Florence get 
ready to pull the ropes.”’ 

But this frank statement on his part had done nothing 
at all for me as far as Florence was concerned, and little 
by little relations between she and I had become go strained 
as to make conversation practically impossible. 

I would drop in and say cheerily, “Hello, Florence, what 
is the good word?”’ And she would reply, “I’m sure I 
haven’t the slightest idea, Merril. Have you looked in the 
dictionary?’’ And then a silence would fall between us. 

And that is why I resolved on my desperate decision and 
took up the study of becoming a master mind, though I 
might say that though I did this principally to win Flor- 
ence’s affection, I also hoped that on the side I might be 
able to do my bit for suffering humanity. And at this 
point I will state that I worked faithful on each lesson as 
brought by the mailman, and by the time the course 
ended could have passed an examination on the subject if 
same had been required. 

Never will I forget the practice occasion when I pro- 
jected my hypnotizatious influence for the first time. I 
was sitting in the old Eagle House while a middle-aged lady 
on the other side of the lobby was looking for a number in 
the telephone book. Leaning forward, according to direc- 
tions, I concentrated on the middle of the back of her neck 
and was presently rewarded by having her turn around 
and glare at me and then say to the day clerk, “If a respect- 
able woman cannot come into your hotel without being in- 
sulted by every despicable young masher, you had better 
hang up a sign to that effect.”” Her excitement was so 
pronounced that, to avoid embarrassment, I got up and 
went out of my own accord, well pleased with my success. 

Shortly after, I conducted the following striking experi- 
ment with my Aunt Hattie. 

“This afternoon,” she said, “‘the Wednesday Club is go- 
ing in a body to the movies. I suppose I shall be bored 
stiff.” I looked her squarely in the eye with a hypnotiza- 
tious gaze and at the same time suggested, ‘‘ You will find 
the movies this afternoon full of enjoyable entertainment 
and you will take pleasure in every minute of the exhibi- 
tion.” 


AW having tried six times to propose to Florence 


That evening she 
reported, ‘‘ Merril, I 
never laughed so 
much in my life. 
How did you know 
it was going to beso funny?” I remarked that it had been 
no funnier than ordinary but that she had been hypnotized. 
“Well,” she said, “I wish you would hypnotize me again 
and make me see something funny about this crime wave 
that is sweeping the city. I don’t get to sleep these nights 
without feeling I may wake up and find a burglar in the 
middle of the room.” I smiled and said I would think 
about it. 

Shortly after, I used my newly developed powers in the 
case of Oscar Bygratz, though this experiment did not seem 
at first to be so conclusive as the others. 

Encountering Oscar as he was leaving the New Idea 
Billiard Parlors with a pained expression on his face, which 
was only partly covered by his right hand, [ decided that 
here was an opportunity to do my bit for suffering human- 
ity. And I must here emphasize the fact that my attitude 
in this case was more than disinterested, for I had never 
really liked Oscar, in spite of the fact that we had been 
schoolmates together, Oscar always having been small and 
mean for his age and ready to yell before being hurt. In 
fact, by using these methods he had usually managed to 
crawl out of what was coming to him. For instance, take 
the case where in the sixth grade he had put the ripe pun- 
kin in the principal’s desk and then dropped one of my 
mittens in the vicinity, with the result that I had had to 
accept all the grave consequences ensuing. 

But being as I have always felt that bygones should be 
bygones, I now resolved to help out this character, if possi- 
ble. So I stopped with the words, “Hello, Oscar. What 
seems to be the matter?” 

His first reply was a little brusque, but when he saw I 
was sympathetically interested, he stated that his cheek 
was swelled as the result of a bad tooth and he did not care 


ILLUSTRATED 


Horatio 


Sperry or an 
else, as he Chi 
ered dentists } 
nothing better jt 
fakers. In a few words I explained my studies and (+ 
to put him into a hypnotizatious state and thus taken 
the pain from his jaw, and so on. 
“Oh, you have become a hypnotist professor, have; 
What is the big idea? Getting a flock of birds up: 
vaudeville stage and making them do anything yg | 
them to do?” 
I returned modestly that any person I hypnotized 
necessarily be forced to do anything I told him f 
whether he wanted to or not, but I would never tell an'o 
to do anything except what wasright. Then pulling a || 
half dollar from my pocket, I told Oscar to look} 
fixedly and make his mind a blank. 
But Oscar seemed pretty septic and also in a hur, 
finally I put the half dollar back, and looking him sqjp 
in the eye told him in a firm voice that his pains wer» 
ting better and in a quarter of an hour would entire], 
appear. 
Thus that evening when I called on Florence §} 
determined to make her think about me the sams 
thought about her, I had already had a certain amoit 
experience and was confident of ultimate success, 1} 
Florence herself who opened the door. 
“Well, well,” she said, “‘if it isn’t Merril Pringle!/ 
certainly are here on the dot, Merril, because I hay) 
picked up a station from Kansas City that is as clea) 
bell.” | 
For some time I sat in the Sperry parlor, listenin) 
long-distance and educational lecture, till finally I 4; 
nervous from hearing helpful facts about American h ¢ 
that I said, ‘‘Florence, did it ever occur to you that le 
are other vibrations more interesting than radio 1) 
tions?” 


to go to 4 
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D,” she said. ‘“‘What do you mean?” 

. few well-chosen words I explained the theory of 
ytism and the influence of one mind on another and 
e brief outline of my former successful experiments. 
pw,” I continued rapidly, “‘you see this bright half 
which I have pulled from my pocket; keep on sitting 
you are with your back to the light and look up at 
1d make your mind a blank.” 
jd expected she would follow these easy and simple 
stions without comment, but what was my surprise 
jumping to her feet, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Merril Pringle, if 
/m’t put that half dollar back in your pocket I will 
it out of your hand! What do you think you are 
4 to do, anyhow—hypnotize me?”’ 

Pall, yes,’ I stated, “that was my aim.” 

(i, so you put me in the same class with that cowardly 
kneak, Oscar Bygratz—is that it?” 

jent a little time showing how I had been interested 
jar Bygratz’s case solely on account of doing my bit 
efering humanity and that I looked on her case as 
ny different, but she did not let me finish. 

‘s,” she snapped, ‘‘and you would like to put me 
« and then tell me to do something and I would have 
it.” 

jvould never tell you to do anything except what was 
1’ I replied, ‘‘and you know it.’’ Then, as she seemed 
yzetting madder and madder, I began to be afraid of 
sle consequences and came out frankly, explaining 
shad become a master mind and that I had wanted to 
ytize her so she would feel for me the same affection I 
her direction. 

| reply was a burst of bitter laughter, followed by the 
4: “When you tried this monkey business on me you 
), any affection for you I ever had. And I will tell 
ow that everything is over between us forever, that 
jonight I had a very sweet and tender feeling for you, 
| Iseemed to change after you saved my life last sum- 
it was on your account. Rescued people always 
n.0 feel that their rescuers ought to marry them—and 
«’t want to force myself on you.” 


For Instance, I Informed 
Him His Head Was on Fire 
and Made Him Empty a 
Water Bucket Over Same 
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I tried to slip a word in, but it was no use, 
as her voice kept getting higher and higher. 

“Yes, until this evening I thought I really 
cared for you, but any man who comes creep- 
ing into a house with a bright half dollar in 
his pocket to hypnotize a poor defenseless girl 
into loving him is beyond the pale. Never 
dare speak to me again! And when J hear, as 
I will hear, of how you have got into trouble 
with your wretched hypnotizing, I will laugh— 
laugh—laugh ——” 

And here, breaking into tears, she practi- 
cally shoved me out through the front door and 
then slammed and bolted same in my face. 

For a moment I continued to stand there, 
explaining; but there was no one to hear me, 
so I snuck quietly down the front steps and 
started home, realizing that I had lost forever 
the only person in the world I cared about. 

The stars were visible, but I kept hoping it 
would cloud up and a bolt of lightning would 
strike me, thus ending all. But it was only as 
I approached Aunt Hattie’s that I finally 
remembered I owed something to suffer- 
ing humanity and that perhaps I ought to 
go on living in order to do my bit for same. 

Consoled a little by this thought, I had turned up the 
walk to the house and had passed the lilac bushes when a 
figure emerged from the shadow of an elm. 

“Hello, Merril,’’ remarked the figure in a polite voice. 
“T been waiting for you.” ; 

I started back in surprise, for the figure was none other 
than Oscar Bygratz. 

II 
e ELLO, Oscar,” I said, ‘‘what is the matter?” 
“Merril,” he returned, “‘I have come here to ask 
you a favor. I want you to hypnotize me again.” 

“Did it work this afternoon as stated?” I asked. 

“Tt certainly did, Merril. I was without pain for more 
than three hours, and this time I wish you would do it 
right and send me asleep the way you wanted to do first.” 

Being as Florence Sperry had left nothing in my heart 
but ashes, I decided that here was an opportunity to get 
a new interest in life, useless as this latter might seem. 

Osear’s cheek was still swollen and probably hurt him 
more than a little; but after a few appropriate suggestions 
received while in the complete hypnotizatious state, he re- 

ported that the pain had stopped entirely; and 

when I said, ‘‘ You have no sensation whatever 

in that side of your face,’’ he replied, ‘“‘No, I 

have no sensation whatever in that side of my 

face.” 

On hearing this, I counted up to three, and 
snapping my fingers and pronouncing the word 
“Right,” restored Oscar back to his normal con- 
dition. 

“Merril,” he said, when awake once more, 
“you are better than a dentist. I am feeling 
good all over. I wish you would come with me 
down to the New Idea Billiard Parlors and 
hypnotize me there and put me through a few 

spectacular stunts for the benefit 
of the boys. I was telling them 
about you tonight and how you 
cured my toothache, and they 
wouldn’t believe it.” 

“Well,” I said, “I have not 
learned hypnotism merely to cause 
idle amusement, but to relieve suf- 
fering. However, as long as this 
looks like a chance to convince skep- 
tical scoffers that healing by hyp- 
notism is a fact, I would just as 
soon go down and give a little pub- 
lic demonstration.” 

So, concealing my true feelings 
about human existence being 
merely an aching void, I accom- 
panied Oscar to the New Idea 
Billiard Parlors, and there, in the 
presence of nine or ten bystanders, 
hypnotized him again; this time, 
at his own request, putting him 
through various stunts and proving 
that he had to do everything I told 
himtodo. Forinstance, I informed 
him his head was on fire and made 
him empty a water bucket over 
same; then I made him smell of all 
the pool balls, telling him they were 
roses; and finally I explained that 
he was a monkey and made him 

eat a piece of billiard chalk, which I said was a 
piece of a coconut. 

Every one of these experiments succeeded, and 
when finally I woke Oscar up, there was a burst of 
applause from all present, and I will add that I 
felt pretty well pleased with myself. 


Share, 
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“‘Never Dare Speak to Me Again!” 


But this satisfied sensation lasted only a short time, be- 
cause when home once more the memory of what Florence 
had said overlaid everything else. In spite of attempts to 
use the hypnotizatious influence on myself, I tossed and 
turned on my bed and did not get to sleep until well after 
three o’clock in the morning. 

Needless to say, I woke in an unrefreshed state; and at 
breakfast, in spite of efforts to be calm, was very snappy to 
my Aunt Hattie; and when she said, “‘Have you noticed 
that the crime wave continues and that last night some- 
body robbed Blank’s Cigar Store of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars?”’ I replied, ‘‘I do not read the crime 
items in the paper, though I have noticed that women read 
little or nothing else.” 

During the morning my depression was such that at 
11:30 I asked the boss to let me go until afternoon, and, 
putting on my hat, hurried over to Doctor Sperry’s office. 
I could stand no longer my remorse and anxiety in the case 
of Florence. The doctor had just finished for the morning; 
in fact, while ascending the dark stairs I brushed against 
his last patient, who was descending. 

“Who was that?” I asked. 

“That was our chief of police and Super-Sherlock 
Holmes,” said Doctor Sperry. ‘‘I am filling everything in 
his head except his distaste of newspaper publicity, and he 
must have got rid of that while very young, because there 
are no traces left. By the way, how is the master mind this 
A.M.? If you will hypnotize me and tell me I had better 
quit dentistry and go into some other business, I will give 
you fifty dollars and no questions asked.”’ 

“Doctor Sperry,’ I said, ‘‘I am serious. This is no 
laughing matter with me.” * 

“Well,” he said, “‘when a master mind gets serious, then 
it is time for the rest of us to listen. My hand is at my ear. 
Tell me all.” 

Considering this kidding attitude, it was hard to recount 
what had happened; but I was helped by the fact that ap- 
parently Florence had already told him the entire story. 

“Well,”’ he said when I had finished, “‘just what do you 
expect me to do about it? In the case of any other girl in 
the world I would guarantee to hypnotize her myself 
within fifteen minutes or forfeit five hundred dollars cash. 
But little sister Florence has a well-developed mind of her 
own and when I try to throw a thought wave into her sub- 
conscious it generally falls back blunted.”’ 

**All I would wish,” I said, “‘is your best advice on the 
subject.” 

“T am no master mind myself,” said Doctor Sperry with 
a pensive expression; “‘but first and last, I have hypnotized 
quite a lot of fair young girls, and I can say authoritatively 
that when it is a question of their own affections, and will 
they or won’t they speak to you again, there is no believing 
any of them even under oath. In my hypnotizing experi- 
ence I have found the best magnetic pass to consist of a 
large bunch of roses or a five-pound box of chocolates; and 
since family ties compel me to fix up Florence’s teeth 
gratis, you had better make it roses. And along with the 
package I always send a vibratory letter, saying how sorry 
I am to have pulled a boner, and though I never expect she 
will look at me again—and why should she, as I don’t 
deserve it?—I hope she will tell me personally that she 
forgives me, as otherwise I will have to go to my grave 
eaten up by remorse and vain regret. There is a go- 
getting letter guaranteed to bring results, and I can speak 
with authority, because I have used it myself.” 

I now felt suddenly all cheered up and thanked Doctor 
Sperry two or three times over. Light-hearted with the 
idea that the end of my troubles was in sight, I had started 
to leave the office, when he called me back. 

‘Merril,’ he said, ‘there is another little matter we 
ought to discuss, and I am not referring to the state of your 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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istory 


HEN I 
found my- 
self, at the 


age of sixteen, 
among America’s 
first ten exponents 
of lawn tennis, 
you can imagine 
my bewilderment. 
But at that time 
I had no real idea 
of what I was in 
for; it was fully 
two years before I 
realized just what 
it means to be a 
champion, and by 
that time it was 
too late to retreat. 
I was in for it, and 
I decided to go 
through with it; 
and in spite of the 
fact that it looked 
easier at sixteen 
than it really is, 
I am not sorry I 
stuck to the game. 

The beginning 
of my tennis ca- 
reer was far from 
startling. When I 
was nothing buta 
kid, Frederick B. 
Alexander, former 
national doubles 
champion, used to 
watch me banging 
away at the ball 
for practice, and 
he couldn’t help 
laughing at me, 
because I was so 
very much in ear- 
nest. I had only 
a broken old racket with a few strings left on it, and my 
ball wasn’t so young as it had been. But even if he laughed 
at me, he couldn’t help being impressed with the intensity 
with which I belabored that first old ball of mine. 

“Come on up to the club some day and watch us play,” 
he said. You can imagine what an invitation like that 
meant toa ten-year-old imp, just crazy about tennis. When 
I got to the club—it was the Sleepy Hollow Country Club, 
near Scarboro, New York—I found a tournament in 
progress. I watched them greedily, trying to memorize the 
strokes and volleys so that I might practice them at home. 

Naturally, after this, I thought Alexander the greatest 
player in the world. Even now I’m not at all sure that I 
was wrong. Only three years ago, when he was nearly 
forty-five years old, he trounced the masterly Gerald Pat- 
terson in five sets. 


PHOTOS. BY EDWIN LEVICK, N. Y. C. 


The Fundamental Rule in Tennis 


$$ EEP at it, kid,” he used to say to me over and over 

again, and I did. Fortunately for me, that was the 
best possible advice a champion could give a boy, and I 
hand on exactly the same advice to beginners today. You 
will see in the ten commandments for would-be tennis play- 
ers that I have formulated, I place concentration first— 
concentration before all the science of the game; before 
footwork and balance; before service and court position 
and the mastery of the center theory. 

I used to fondle my old tennis racket as other boys 
fondle their pet dogs. It was a broken old bat, at that, and 
I often wonder today how I could ever hit a ball with it, let 
alone drive the sensitive pellet in any particular direction 
or at any particular object. Then, one never-to-be-forgotten 
day, Alexander gave me one of his old rackets. He still 
used to watch me practice and he would encourage me, 
even though he had to smile at my enthusiasm. 

“You're doing fine,” he would say. “Keep at it; that’s 
the only way.” 

I loved tennis then and I love it now. I have almost 
lived it ever since those early days of my spindle-legged, 
gangly-shanked boyhood when I first batted that flabby 
old ball with my rickety racket against the back-yard wall. 
It was there in the back yard that I learned for myself the 


Maurice McLoughlin, the First of the Hard:Driving School 


great commandment of the 
game—concentration. [ 
hardly needed Alexander’s 
constant urging to keep at 
it; I wouldn’t have been 
able to lay off if I had 
wanted to. 

I still believe in the fun- 
damental principle of con- 
centration for building up 
a strong game. It counts 
heavily against even a 
crack player if one is able 
to plant the ball within 
half an inch of the place 
aimed at, especially if that 
place is just half an inch 
out of the other fellow’s 
reach. My muscles have 
often ached until I thought 
the pains of rheumatism 
would be a positive relief, 
as I hammered away at 
some particular stroke. I believe that only by concentra- 
tion and continual practice can a player, tyro or champion, 
achieve or keep absolute accuracy in his strokes. 

Of course in tournaments you never know what new 
stroke your opponent may have been perfecting. That is 
one of the fascinating things about the game. When you 
stand opposite a champion on the court—opposite a man 
like Johnston or Tilden, for instance—you may be can- 
nonaded with some new assault he has been practicing in 
secret for months and saving up for just the right oppor- 
tunity to put one over on you. 

I have discussed methods of playing with men from 
many other countries—with players like the demon Japs 
who came here to try to wrest the title from English- 
speaking players—and they have all had exactly the same 
experience that I have had. 

There is no escaping the long, stiff grind of practice in 
concentration. English, French or Australian players, 
Spanish, Belgian or Japanese—they all know that concen- 
tration is the fundamental rule of the game. The young 
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player who cit 
learn to cp 


y 
bring the jr 
court game t{! 
pitch of perfe ic 
that will 3) 
those of us/t 
play today \c 
as if we were 3} 
ing in a s\j 
motion mii 
The half vie 
that William s 
will eventual | 
a part of every first-class ple r 
repertoire. That is my proj} 
for tennis in the next half (‘e 
years. 


The Hour-Glass Cour 


VERY half decade sino 
game was first played ind 
ica, about 1874, has seeiit 
changes in the game, not on | 
methods of playing but inh 
character of the court and the ! 
of racket and ball. Even al 
as the early years of the pri 
century, it was only played fo'W 
or three months of the year, dill 
July and August and somet 
during September. As origi! 
played in England by the ; 
who claimed to beits inventor /! 
who patented it in 1874, the 
not under its present name, 
* court was shaped like an Ii 
glass and was sixty feet long and thirty feet wide all 
base lines. The net was twenty-one feet wide and the |¢ 
lines of the court met its ends. The net was seven © 
high at the ends and only four feet high in the center. 4 
server stood in a marked space situated in the midd)0 
his court. | 
In 1877 the court was altered to its present ra 
form and the net lowered to three feet three inches i"! 
center and five feet at the posts. 
As tennis was played in France, before its importa?! 
into England, the ball was struck with the hand much ‘i 
handball; then a glove was used to protect the palm, ar 
time strings were stretched from thumbs to fingers to 
the ball a greater impetus. It was from this stringed ay 
that the racket developed. In its earliest form it : 
distinctly lopsided, with a greater surface on one sid 


the handle than the other. The earliest rackets impo 4 
into America were of this shape, but in 1883 symmet. 
ones were /used here. The ball was originally, in the’ 
old days, jof cork; then it was made of India rubbe/ 
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| Little Bill Johnston, the California Ace 


( in time a flannel covering was added. 
satter type has been changed very little, 
¢hat the rubber is harder, the covering of 
hd the weight and size have been stand- 
id. 

\en the first American tournaments were 
yi, about 1880, it was discovered that ten- 
asn’t being played. the same way in any 
yealities in the country. No two courts, 
ior rackets were alike, and each group of 
ys interpreted and adapted the English 
50 suit themselves. In the first national 
lament ever held here, in 1877, Dr. James 
iat and Richard D. Sears realized that the 
jsion existing as to courts, balls, rackets 
lules, to say nothing of strokes, was so 
e that it was almost impossible for two 
\rs from two different localities to meet on 
burt; and so these two pioneers exerted 
lenergies toward standardizing the game 
1. particulars. 

jiween 1880 and the close of the century 
sof our strokes were copied from those of 
g3h players. Volleying was first used in 
‘and one of the early British champions, 
er Gore, won his title largely with this stroke. One 
] interesting things about the progress of tennis is that 
<n as one man invents a new stroke, someone else 
(ts another stroke to beat it. So when Gore began 
\n with monotonous frequency, his opponents devel- 
ithe lob; they would toss the ball so high over his 
that he could not reach it. The result was that the 
Ir went temporarily out of fashion. The next few 
/ English players played pat ball; the returns were 
( accurately, but with no great speed, and the de- 
€developed so far beyond the attack that the game 
$1 to grow very dull. It was Lawford who broke from 
sand developed a stroke that had both power and 
4, and eventually worked out the famous Lawford 
de, a terrific forehand drive off the ground. Very few 
irs have ever been able to copy the Lawford stroke. 


McLoughlin’s Net Attack 


v9 Renshaws, two brothers who both became cham- 
ons, brought the volley back into style, but they stood 
! farther back from the net than Gore had done and 
‘consequently able to meet the lob with a new stroke 
1became known as the Renshaw smash. 
vanwhile, in America, Sears and Dwight had studied 
*sethods of the Renshaws; and Sears particularly had 
led them to such good effect that he became known as 
-\merican Renshaw. He was our first champion and 
d from 1881 to 1887. The second was Slocum; then 
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in 1890 Campbell won the match with 


. i. oo extreme net play. He was followed by 


Wrenn, a Westerner, who developed 
our modern center theory. In the next 
ten years the list of champions included 
Whitman, Ward, Beals Wright and 
William Larned; and in 1903 a British 
champion, one of the famous Dohertys, 
calmly walked off with the cup. In 
1907 Larned became our champion for 
the third time and held the title for 
fiveyears. He held it by sheer accuracy 
of play; his strokes were made with 
absolute precision and his confidence 
on that account did much to weaken 
his adversaries. He defeated Maurice 
McLoughlin in 1911, but the following 
year McLoughlin came back with a 
much stronger game and was champion 
for two years. 

My own career began not long after 
Maurice Evens McLoughlin had come 
out of the West and flashed like a 


meteor across the country. Before Red 
Mac’s time the game had been played 
from the base line, with only an occa- 
sional sally up to the net by the more 
adventurous and daring players. But 
McLoughlin changed all this. He had 
not only the necessary brilliance of 
technic but the personality to put over 
an innovation. Since his time all the 
best players have used the net attack 
which he originated— Williams, Til- 
den, Johnston and Johnson. Probably 
no player was ever so dear to the pub- 
lic as the California Comet. In 1914 
he played rings round Brookes and 
Wilding and today heis but amemory. 

He may be only a memory, but he 
is an exceedingly live one. Everybody 
interested in tennis spends about half 
of his waking time wondering whether 
Mac will ever come back. His age 
needn’t keep him off the courts; he is 
only about thirty-six. Norman 
Brookes was forty-four when he all 
but defeated Tilden and Johnston in 
Australia in 1920. There have been 
many legends to account for 
McLoughlin’s sudden disappearance 
from the game. Some people think 


he burned himself out; others that he snapped a cord or 
ligament in his shoulder while hitting his terrific service 
and had to give up tennis for good. This may be true, 
but I doubt it, because he plays a marvelous game of golf 
today. Personally I think he simply lost interest in the 
game. He didn’t care such an awful lot about being a 
champion; he was much more keen about his business and 
his family. He couldn’t spare the time necessary to keep 
in training for the championship. 

Another favorite question with tennis fans about 
McLoughlin is whether, at the top of his form, he could 
have beaten the present title holder, Bill Tilden, as he 
plays today. I doubt it. The game McLoughlin played is 
out of style now. Asa matter of fact, he earned most of his 
laurels as a mere boy and he got by as a trick player who 
won simply on speed. He was never a good stroke pro- 
ducer; he relied simply on hitting the ball for all he was 
worth. As soon as he.had to slow up he was almost sure to 
lose the game; but as long as he could work fast he was 
almost sure to win. He was one-stroke player, and a one- 
stroke player hasn’t a.chance with the champions of today. 
Tilden’s all-court game would make him victor over Mac 
without the loss of a single set. 

Even when McLoughlin was playing at the 
top of his game Richard Norris Williams, who 
used to play against him, could take his service 
off the rising bounce with very little effort. 
Williams has always been a very amusing fig- 
ure on the courts. He is the Beau Brummel of 
the tennis world and is as great a stylist in 
tennis as he is in clothes. He knows how to get 
the maximum of pace with the least expendi- 
ture of effort. He has been playing for ten years 
and was American champion in 1914 and 1916. 
Today he is coholder with the writer of the na- 
tional doubles championship. 


The Stylist of the Courts 


ITH him,: tennis is an intellectual pleas- 

ure; he plays solely for love of the game, 
and not for the sake of winning. Now that 
tennis has become such a fast game, his cool- 
headedness is, of course, a great advantage; 
but critics often censure him for his indifferent 
attitude toward the outcome of a match. He 
values a perfect stroke above any honor that 
can be conferred upon him. At his best, he can 
defeat anybody in the game; but unfortunately 
for him, he doesn’t always play up to his best. 
His service is a fast slice; he varies it occa- 
sionally with a high-bounding American twist 

(Continued on Page 198) 
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cer, in the pale-blue uniform of a captain of artillery, 

was ambling slowly up and down Little Compton 
Street. There was about his slow but watchful move- 
ments the air of a man who is being kept waiting; and 
such, indeed, proved to be the case. For after some min- 
utes there came hurrying in his direction a fellow country- 
man, of somewhat similar build to himself, but i in mufti. 
And the greeting of the latter was: 
“Pardon, my dear Anton! I was 
detained.” 

They shook hands with cordiality 
and repaired to the Monaco. Over 
glasses of vermuth they carried on 
the following conversation in their 
own language: 

“You have heard the news, of 
course?” 

“The armistice?” 

“Ttis to be signed tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Thank God! Butthat, I imagine, 
is not the urgent matter you wished 
to discuss with me.” 

“As you say, Max, that is not the 
matter. But listen, the war is to all 
intents and purposes over. Our cause 
and our country have claimed four 
and a half precious years of our lives. 
During that time one had no right to 
claim any consideration for one’s own 
interests that in any way might affect 
the great issue. Am I right?” 

“Perfectly, my dear Anton.” 

“But now that it is over one may 
perhaps indulge a little in the consid- 
eration of one’s own personal affairs, 
eh? Passions that havye—that have 
slumbered may be assuaged. You re- 
member that little affair of your own 
at Chambery many years ago?”’ 

“With that upstart lieutenant in 
the dragoons?” 

“Thad the honor to be of assistance 
to you, and at the time yousaid # 

The face of the officer in mufti 
looked startled. ‘“‘My dear Anton, 
do I understand that you wish to fight 
a duel?”’ 

The officer addressed as Anton 
bowed solemnly. 

“Can it be that—that English of- 
ficer, Captain Hignett? I remember aN 
you telling me that there had been i 
trouble. Pauline—wasn’t that the 
girl’s name?” 

‘She was my fiancée,” 

“But a duel! My dear old man, the English do not fight 
duels. Even in our country it is no longer a 

Anton rapped his fist down upon the table. ‘There 
shall be a duel even if it is the last one in the story of the 
world—a duel or a thrashing or a murder.” 

His eyes rolled, his pale cheeks shook as though with an 
ague of passion. It was clear from his restless movements 
that his nerves were all on edge. His neck was scarred by 
the track of a piece of shrapnel. He was barely thirty-five 
years of age, but his close-cropped hair was nearly white. 
His face was lined and twisted, like a man who for a gen- 
eration has been observing the tortures of the damned. 

“T regret this extremely,” said his friend. 

“You gave me a promise,”’ answered Anton de Thiepval, 
almost sullenly. 

“Which I shall most assuredly keep, old friend. I only 
repeat, I regret this extremely. The war is over—let us 
bury all animosities.”’ 

“There are some things which only cowards and pol- 
troons bury.”’: 

“‘Come then, remind me of the details. It was, I think, 
two years ago. Things move so rapidly these days. I am 
myself submerged in the vibrations of tragedy.”’ 

““You will remember, my dear Max, I was liaison officer, 
at that time attached to the British Division: I was 
slightly wounded during the first week of the war and sent 
to a base hospital at Rouen. It was there I met Pauline. 
She was the daughter of an advocate at Lamballe, an old 
Breton family. When I met her she was a ward sister, one 
of the most beautiful, adorable women who ever lived. 
I fell desperately in love, and I had every reason to believe 
she reciprocated my affections. 

“But she was a difficult woman to understand, Max. 
She made me jealous from the very first. She loved every- 
one. At first I thought it was the men, and that she was 


(): THE evening of November 10, 1918, a French offi- 


Pauline, Weeping a Little, 
Kneilt and Prayed 


flirting with them. In 

time I came to under- 
: stand that it was her 

way. She had no ¢a- 

pacity for flirting at 
all. She loved everyone—men, women, children, even dogs. 
She was lavish with her affections, and so absorbed was she 
with her work that you could safely aver that love with her 
was a pure abstraction. I ceased to be jealous, but I told 
her plainly that I loved her and wanted to make her my 
wife. Her answer was always the same. She would smile— 
oh, ever so kindly—and murmur, ‘We are all mad, Anton. 
Wait till this is all over.’ 

“T never got anything more satisfactory out of her than 
that, but it satisfied me. She could not look at me as she 
did and not mean more. I set my mind, like an alarm clock, 
against the day when it would all be over. I repeated to 
myself again and again, ‘We are all mad. But one day we 
will be sane, and Pauline will be my wife.’ When I was 
discharged from the hospital I was passed as unfit for 
active service; but, owing to my knowledge of English, 
I was, as I just told you, appointed liaison officer to this 
British division. 

“Tt was then that I met Captain Hignett. He was a 
good-looking young man of that lean English kind, re- 
served but friendly. He, too, had been wounded, while sery- 
ing with a machine-gun battalion, and was now a transport 
officer at Amiens. My work brought me in close touch with 
him, and we spent many pleasant days and evenings to- 
gether. 

“T saw nothing of Pauline, although I wrote to her 
regularly. Her replies were brief and perfunctory, although 
couched in affectionate terms. I could not complain of this. 
I knew the poor girl was worked to death, and the world 
was not yet sane. A whole year passed; and then one day, 
to my delight, I heard that she was coming to Amiens. She 
had been very ill, and her father having a government post 
at Amiens, she joined him there for a brief rest. 

“T need not say that I lost no time in paying the family 
my respects. I found Pauline looking pale and worn, but 
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more adorable than ever. Ship 
surrounded by her family—thercg 
two sisters, a cousin and an aly 
the household—so I had great; 
culty in getting her by herself,3; 
when the chestnuts bloomed 
would go sometimes and sit {| 
canal, and there I would pour oi, 
heart to her. She was in a yiejy 
mood, and again and again lima ag 
she was on the point of suceunj; 
to my entreaties. 

“But it always came back tt 
same story—the world was insan| 
was impossible to form judgmen, 
do things rationally. In such a} 
one might act, and then livetore 
Men and women were all behiir 
in a crazy, unbalanced way—ein 
drinking, loving, knowing that © 
might be no tomorrow. I ace 
her attitude as a compliance ¢ 
the terms of the war being over| 

“And then one evening I mac 
fatal mistake. I took this Cagj 
Hignett to visit her. I little kne tf 
anguish this was to bring mel 
talked in his quiet voice to the f lx 
about fishing and shooting. __ 

“You know what these Hnglis \p 
You could not tell from his mae 
what he was thinking or feeling 
almost seemed to ignore Pauline H 
certainly paid her no compliri 
and expressed no great anxiety '& 
her again. Walking home fror +t 
house, he made no comment :)t 
her or the family. He talked sh\ 


“The father, however, had invited him there to dhe 


the following Sunday. It was on this occasion that pi 
came aware of the preoccupation of Pauline. When \ 
talking to her I observed her eyes following the si 
ger. . . . My dear Max, the English are our good:'4 
I do not propose to offer any criticism. But Iam cony '@ 
that they and we will never understand each other. 

man embodied in himself the salient characteristics | 


race. 


“As the days passed, I could not determine wh 
man was a fool or a consummate actor. He 
gauche in his attitude toward Pauline, nor could 
to speak of her. But I saw him glance at her on 


in a way I did not like. 


It was the expression 


either dreaming, mad or struggling with tempt 
tried to draw him out by enlarging upon my 0 
Pauline, and he infuriated me with his attitude of 
patronage. It was as though he could not be both 
my troubles, but he had to work some peak n 


himself. 


““A week later I met them walking aide by 
canal. Pauline was doing all the talking, and the 
man was frowning and looking very solemn. W 
saw me coming, Pauline looked distinctly flust 
Hignett appeared quite unconcerned and he greeted 
though the position were quite normal. I need 
that after that there was a coldness between us. 

“‘T was, of course, prepared to concede that t ; 
may have been an accident, but my hopes in this 
were quickly dissipated. They were seen to 
after day. My friends brought me reports of 
meetings. Pauline, I could see, was profoundly ¢ 
in my presence. I could never get her alone. She 
adopt toward me that attitude which every lover< 
the attitude of sisterly pity. 

“T consoled myself with the memory of her 1 I 


that the world was not sane. 
would do nothing until the war was over, and 


I felt convinced le: 


should all meet on equal ground. 

“‘Hignett had the advantage of me in that he 
tioned at Amiens. My duties called me all over the} 
and I was away for days and weeks at a time. But my 
at the perfidy of this Englishman was beginning 01; 


boiling point. 


One day I was under orders to 
other end of the line, and I knew that I shoul 
be away for months. 


“The night before I left I met Captain Higne 
street. After a formal greeting, I told him I was gome) 
I said sternly, ‘Captain Hignett, you have a: 
expression—it isn’t done! I would ask you to por e 
carefully in relation to your actions.’ 

“He looked a little surprised, then answeeael ec 
‘I’m not ¢onscious of doing or being about to do an 


dishonorable.’ 
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replied, ‘Very good! I trust to your 
(as an officer and a gentleman,’ and I 
1 on my heel. 

arely a month had passed, Max, barely 
‘th, when the whole world came tumbling 
; my ears. I was at Bapaume when a 
, sent me the soul-destroying news. One 
- sources of comfort had been that a few 
after my departure Pauline was due to 
1 to Rouen. Now came the news that 
id of going to Rouen she had gone 
igland with Hignett. She had 
2d him at Amiens! 

sannot tell you what I suffered. 
1 to be sent back to the firing 
‘ eraved for death, extinction. I 
aly sustained by the slumbering 
ins of revenge. My soul raged 
‘blind anger against this perfidi- 
aitor and the woman who said 
uch a thing as marriage was not 
ponsidered till the world was sane 
| 

me! Godin heaven! WasI sane? 
Pauline sane? Or was this a 
‘ish reaction to the world in- 
'? Tcouldn’tsleep. My thoughts 
»oisoned. I had never had a fair 
ie, While my back was turned, 
001 snake had crept in and 
ld the nest that should have been 
jture home. I developed a fever 
pent many months lying on my 
| raging against fate and the 
ise. When I recovered, I prom- 
jayself that when the world was 
.gain I would shock its smugness 
‘my insanity. Honestly, old Ds 
;, | nurtured the darkest inclina- 

iin my heart. I understood how men have been 
1 to the last extremity of the crime passionelle. It 
nly been by reminding myself constantly that I am 
‘icer, and that this treacherous friend wears the uni- 
lof an officer of an allied race, that I am able to force 
-£ to give him the opportunity of satisfaction.” 

ix regarded his empty glass thoughtfully. 

ou are fully determined then to see this thing 
igh, are you?” 

jut yes!’ 


He Saw Two Figures, 
One Lurking by the 
Lobby Entrance, the 
Other Hurrying Across 
the Hall. They Were 
Both Masked 


““And you demand my assistance?’’ 

“As you say.” 

“‘And when is this—this challenge to be delivered?” 
“Tonight, my friend. We go straight from here.”’ 


II 


N THE library of a square red-brick house, with its 
lawns sloping down to the river, at Teddington, a tall 
slim young man was sorting out a collection of army forms. 
His clear gray eyes were alight with eagerness. He had 
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just heard the news on the telephone of the probable 
armistice on the morrow, and he hummed gayly to him- 
self at his work. After some minutes, he rang the bell and 
an ancient butler entered. 

He locked up and said, ‘‘Ah, Mason, I’m expecting a 
friend tonight to dinner—an American gentleman, Lieut. 
Frazier Brandt. He may be here at any moment. Show 
him in.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“What time did my wife say she would be home?” 

“Madame said she might be a little late, sir—about 
eight o’clock. Shopping, I think, sir.” 

“Very good. How is my father today?” 

“The general is pretty well, thank you, sir.” 

Mason had been in the family thirty-five years, and he 
adopted a proprietary interest in his master, even when the 
solicitude came from the son. 

“Allright, Mason, thank you. Show Lieutenant Brandt 
in when he comes.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

When the butler retired, the young man continued to 
sort his papers, but his manner was restless and preoccupied. 
Armistice! The war over! Pauline! Thank God! Plans 
and anticipations jostled one another in a joyous riot. He 
would be able to resign, to return to civil life. He would be 
able to take his wife for a real honeymoon at last. Italy, 
Algeria, Egypt! Then they would return and he would go 
back to scientific research, and they would start that won- 
derful home they had dreamed of and planned during the 
last years of horror and suspense. Home, security, Pauline, 
children! It seemed too wonderful to be true! 

Nearly half an hour had passed amid these pleasant 
reveries, when the butler reéntered and announced, 
“Lieut. Frazier Brandt.” 

A thick-set young American in officer’s uniform swung 
into the room and gripped his hand. ‘‘ Why, Hignett, I’m 
mighty pleased to see you! How are you?” 

“Fine; and how are you, Brandt?” 

“Bully! I had some little difficulty finding this place.” 

“Yes, it’s my father’s house, you know. He’s a wid- 
ower—lives here with odds and ends of relatives. Pauline 
and I are just camping here till we can find a place of our 
own.” 

“Well, that’s fine. I’m real glad to see you, Hignett. 
You’ve heard the news, of course?”’ 

“Yes, they’re signing tomorrow, I’m told.” 

“Gosh! Isn’t it wonderful? I just can’t realize it. All 
the boys getting away back home. No more of these 

(Continued on Page 96) 


“But When the Chestnuts Bloomed She Would Go Sometimes and Sit by the Canal, and There I Would Pour Out My Heart to Her’’ 
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chapters from the foxed history of Little 
Amby, I have had to go behind the meager 
legal records of his cases, and have had to elicit 
the necessary vivifying details from the human 
lips of parties in interest, of participants—not 
uncommonly particeps criminis—in 
the shady activities, plots and strata- 
gems of that fallen leader of New 
York’s criminal bar. Within the nar- 
row precincts of these records—these 
dog-eared bundles of pleadings bound 
round with faded red ribbons since 
the day of judgment—one finds no 
fleshly roundness, no throb of life or 
color of emotion, but only the cun- 
ningly articulated bones of legal theo- 
ries. And I frequently find— 
and always, let me say, with 
puzzlement and an inclination 
to rebuke—that the person to 
whom I apply holds in kind- 
ness the memory of that sin- 
ister little shyster. I’m beaten 
to know why. Oh, on the other 
hand, I meet citizens whose 
faces flush with anger and 
whose fists clench as they lift 
them on high, and who cry 
vehemently and exultantly, 
“That miserable rascal who 
ran that den down there on 
Centre Street? A good job, 
sir, when they took away his 
certificate, and a great day for 
the honest people of this city 
when he was put where he be- 
longed!’”’ Butso many people 
sentimentalize over him, will 
have it that he was a great 
lawyer and a good fellow gone 
wrong, saying, ““You mean 
Ambrose Hinkle, the lawyer? 
Disbarred, wasn’t he, finally? 
Too bad, too bad.”’ 

Now, in the first place, he 
was not a great lawyer. His 
office manager, Moe Cohen, 
knew more law in a minute 
than Little Amby could learn 
in six months in the City Bar 
Library. Why, he used to 
boast that he didn’t know law. 

On someone remarking, to 

draw him, that a rival practi- 
tioner was more learned in the 

law, he said, ‘‘Why wouldn’t 

he be? He tries all his cases 

in the Appellate Division’’— 

the gibe finding point in the 

fact that the people have no appeal from an acquittal. 
And as for his being any sort of good fellow or with any 
admixture of decency and honorable feeling, that is dis- 
posed of by his conduct of the applicant’s case in Wilson 
versus Pruitt. 

The respondent in that fatal affair—fatal, in the event, 
to Little Amby—was Mrs. Janet Van Gulden Wilson 
Pruitt, a lady of birth and breeding and unblemished repu- 
tation. He engineered a legal attack on her that was base, 
and that had succeeded but for an act of providence. I had 
not intended to go into Wilson versus Pruitt at this time, 
preferring rather to take it up in connection with the great 
legal battle to which it was a preliminary skirmish—People 
of the State of New York against Ambrose Hinkle—but its 
premature consideration will be justified if it displays this 
amazing rogue in his true character and stamps out silly 
and sickly sympathy for a rascal brought to book. 

It is the only litigation involving Little Amby wherein 
I was personally concerned and in a position to testify to 
material facts from knowledge; you must take my state- 
ments of the issues and conclusions in all others of Little 
Amby’s cases as upon information and belief, but I was an 
admitted clerk in the law office of Percy Jastrow when he 
represented Mrs. Pruitt, and, undisclosed, the powerful 
Van Gulden clan. If it had not been for my professional 
interest in Wilson versus Pruitt, I should not have under- 
taken, it is likely, an inquiry into the career of Counselor 
Ambrose Hinkle. 

I knew him, of course, by sight, and could point him out 
to my lay friends when showing them the sights and great 
figures of the law courts; they ordinarily followed my 
guarded gesture with eager interest. And time and again 
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“Sorry, Hinkle,’’ He Said Crisply. ““Mighty Sorry. Catl on Me if I Can Do Anything for You”’ 


during my novitiate I had stolen an hour or a half hour to 
attend his trial of a case, finding place for my honorable self 
inside the rail that divided the lawyers from the com- 
monalty, following his every movement, catching his every 
intonation, memorizing his mannerisms, to use them when 
my day came to wheedle juries and browbeat judges. That 
he was crooked had been notorious for years—years during 
which he grew ever greater while the criminal underworld 
flocked to stand in his shadow. He fixed juries, manufac- 
tured alibis; his influence, it was whispered, enveloped 
even the august bench itself. His men were said to be on 
the jury panels, so that he could wait with heart of good 
hope while the court clerk spun the wheel. 

I remember having seen an illuminating byplay in that 
connection. It happened in a case wherein Little Amby 
was defending a negro indicted for murder; the jury was 
being drawn. 

The last man to be drawn acknowledged at once, in an 
exaggerated Southern accent, that he had no use for nig- 
gers and considered hanging or electrocuting altogether too 
good for them, and that they’d burn such a fellow as the 
defendant where the talesman came from. Little Amby 
worked over that ferocious talesman, pleaded with him 
and wrung from him at last a grumbling, and as it seemed 
even to me, a quite worthless promise to try to be fair, and 
accepted him, to my professional disgust. 

The district attorney, a young one, shrugged his shoul- 
ders and smiled and said, “If he suits you, Mr. Hinkle, he 
suits me, I’m sure.” And, thought I,,well he might. But 
the bloodthirsty talesman was not sworn on that jury, none 
the less. An older and trial-wise district attorney who hap- 
pened to be by stepped guickly forward and pulled his young 
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associate’s sleeve and spoke to him with 
earnestness than politeness. The vat 
started, scowled at the abstracted Little 4 
and threw out a dismissing hand. 
““Off,’’ he snapped at the talesman. oh 
prisoner is going to get a fair trial.” The 
posed negro baiter was probably a plant 
had never been south of the Battery. W 
tower of strength he would have been for }'¢ 
Amby in the jury room. 
Planting witnesses on the peopliy, 
one of Little Amby’s common de) 
and where he appeared for the de a 
ant the people were well advised t)); 
no witness on the stand who hay 
been sworn to his testimony in thi) 
vacy of the district attorney’s offici|y 
admonished of the penali fi 
perjury. Otherwise—, 
sometimes, even then—tly 
be caught relying on a wie 
who would be fine on thd 
rect, but who would }), 
down miserably under ]}t 
Amby’s cross-examinatio 7 
confess that his story had 
put into his mouth by the in 
plaining witness or byjh 
district attorney, that hile 
been intimidated by theb 
police, and who would je 
proceed to tell a story hi 
fitted Little Amby’s dehx 
like hand and glove; an{h 
district attorney’s attac|o 
the lying fellow woul) t 
blocked by the objection i: 
he was seeking to impeach 
own witness. | 
There was a thrill init |e 
I first learned that wea 
locked horns with the fin 
dable little advocate of C ti 
Street; I had just retile 
from one of my infrec pn 
visits to the criminal cou! 
Mr. Jastrow was in civil a 
tice—and I had ‘seen 1] 
Amby there. : 
I encountered him an bi 
attendant rabble on thee 
house steps; they are hig! i 
wide and are flanked by ci! 
ing sphinxes. Hehadso1 
hangers-on and followers \4 
I thought a jury panel a 
been dismissed for the 1) 
There he was, the little :l¢ 
crat who could bind and il 
loose, could thrust an ell! 
into the dolorous Tombs and could draw forth a | 


a 


criminal to set him free. Cohen walked beside him, f 
ring of fear held common men off. They ran ahead of it 
stooping to look into his face; they crowded after him 
kept well away from his heels. They whined and ba’ 
crying for his help, his mercy, the mere light of his coil 
nance. “Hey, Mr. Hinkle! Hey, Amby! Hello, Am! 
“Hello there, counselor,” shouted a court atten! 
lounging on the steps. E 
“Afternoon, Mr. Hinkle,” said a judge, climbing 
steps in company with his stenographer. “Fine day 
“Here—look quick—there he is—it’s him himselt 
telling you! It’s Little Amby!”’ \ 
And the foppish little man over whom they made st! 
time was self-possessed and unconcerned and thanl 5 
The large black eyes in his smooth and triangular face 
detachedly meditative; Cohen had evidently asked a 
question. The large diamonds in his rings blinked 14 
sunlight as his slender hand rose to caress his pointed 
He wore pointed patent-leather shoes, as always, 20'| 
suit was a red-and-green check on a base of gray; 
get-up gave an effect of hard brilliance with a large eal 
vulgarity. Little Amby came from the slums, and bi? 
he could escape from them he had had to fight poverty? 
finish; the mortal stress of that fight had fixed him, i 
fixes many men who are born naked and who achieve ® 
ple and fine linen. No genteel dowdiness for him, not? 
bleared or subdued or antique; no poor-spirited com! 
mise with poverty! He would have indorsed the apotl 
of another great New Yorker of his generation, a stall! 
who woré diamonds by the gill: ‘““Them that has ’em,¥ 


, ” 


em 


He /had been not even a keg, and was now 4 "a 
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ybeen a whisper, and was now a tempest. Let them 
jw, and snatch off their hats, and scrutinize him for a 
nd the devil thank them. 
‘tehed him cross the street to the dingy little brick 
ext to the Raines’ Law hotel and opposite the low- 
‘ombs. A white-headed old New York Irishman, 
Sherry Hill, ran the hotel; he was one of Little 
+; henchmen, and was a character in his way. 
Gaffney, Little Amby’s plug-ugly doorman, was 
+ on the steps of the little house; he’d make short 
‘the rag, tag and bobtail that was eddying across the 
‘the wake of hismaster. There, now, was one man— 
ly man, it may be—who had for Little Amby a 
4 approaching love; the sneaking kindness I have 
ined is a colder thing. But I do think that Tug 
yloved him. Tug had tried pugilism as a profession 
‘d been nothing but a chopping block, but he was an 
lassed street fighter. He weighed more than two 
'd pounds, could kick like a pony and could take a 
om the pole of a truck. 
‘there on my desk when I returned from the criminal 
lay a set of legal papers in a blood-red cover; be- 
yicked it up its gaudy hue had told me that it came 
1e little house on Centre Street. It was dated in the 
ing week, and was the moving papers and order to 
vause in the matter of Gerald Pitt Wilson against 
Jan Gulden Wilson Pruitt. The order directed Janet 
ulden Wilson Pruitt to show cause why her divorce 
terald Pitt Wilson should not be set aside on the 
_ that Wilson had not been served in the action. 
ypeared from the papers in the flaming cover that 
Pitt Wilson and Janet Van Gulden Wilson had 
aan and wife and had been divorced by a decree 
ithe lady on statutory grounds in May, 1904. The 
id, Wilson, had not appeared or defended, and the 
ent had been rendered against him by default at a 
sday matinée. The undefended divorce calendar is 
idnesday matinée in law-office slang, and the flippant 
ras used in the papers with the red front—a typical 
‘mpudence. 
ie husband, Wilson, had not been duly served with 
mplaint in divorce and thus given his day in court, 
sree entered against him later was, of course, voida- 
‘hat was an elementary proposition; he could have 
2ree reopened and could insist on his right to appear 
iswer the allegations made against him. And once 


_ the county clerk’s office under file number 842,301; 


the decree was reopened and the judgment against him set 
aside, his erstwhile ex-wife would be again his wife until 
she had reobtained her decree by due process of law. 

But this particular proceeding—commonplace in legal 
principle, not infrequent in practice—had aspects to make 
any ambitious law clerk bright-faced with excitement. 

It was an attack on a decree entered in 1904, and we 
were then in the spring of 1919. And the former Mrs. Wil- 
son had remarried, had married Asa Stephens Pruitt, the 
well-known bon vivant and head of the immensely wealthy 
Pruitt family, and she was herself a Van Gulden. 

Clipped in the red cover as part of the moving papers 
were two affidavits. One was by Ambrose Hinkle, and 
was routine in form and substance. The other was made 
by Gerald Pitt Wilson, and contained the meat 
of the matter. I give it here in full: 


“STATE OF NEW YORK, at 
“COUNTY OF NEW YORK ; 


“ Gerald Pitt Wilson, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says that he resides in the borough of Man- 
hattan, city of New York, and is the defendant 
described in a paper purporting to be a com- 
plaint in divorce and entitled, Janet Van Gulden 
Wilson against Gerald Pitt Wilson, and filed in 


that he has read said complaint together with the 
attached affidavit of service on Gerald Pitt Wilson. 
Deponent says that the allegations of said com- 
plaint in divorce are wholly false and untrue, and 
that the allegation that deponent was served with 
a copy of said summons on December 26, 1903, 
at Bopp’s Circle Café on West Fifty-ninth Street in this 
city is likewise wholly falseand untrue. That deponent was 
not served with a copy of said complaint or summons at 
any time or place, and that deponent did not know of this 
application for divorce and subsequent interlocutory and 
final decrees until within sixty days this preceding, when 
deponent took immediate steps, not sleeping on his rights. 
“That deponent was not in Bopp’s Circle Café at any 
time during December 26, 1903, or on or about that date, 
but was at all time during that day, and preceding and fol- 
lowing, confined in bed at Hanlein’s Institute in this city. 
“‘Sworn to before me this 26th day of April, 1919. 
“PIERCE MACEDWARDS, GERALD PITT WILSON. 
“Notary Public, New York County.” 


“Mighty serious, if he can prove it,” I reflected cheer- 
fully, carrying the paper to Mr. Jastrow’s room for his in- 
struction. 

“Come right in, MacDevitt,” called Mr. Jastrow, seeing 
that I moved to withdraw after opening the door and find- 
ing him engaged. ‘‘ You’re the very man we want here. . . . 
This is our Mr. MacDevitt, who’ll handle the details of the 
case under my direction. Mr. and Mrs. Pruitt, 
MacDevitt. Sit down, if you please.”’ 

Mrs. Pruitt inclined her 
head andsmiled. Hersmile 
was sweet but evanescent; 
it faded at once, when a 
cast of sadness reasserted 
itseli—a sadness that was 
not grief, or even melan- 
choly, with nothing poign- 
ant in it, nothing of that 
rebelliousness that indi- 
cates hope. She was a large 
woman of settled and de- 
corous habit, and was prob- 
ably not as old as she was 
willing to seem. She must 
have been very young when 
she divorced Gerald Pitt 
Wilson. A_ fine-looking 
woman, too, with looks, 
money, brains and social 
position, and she had mar- 
ried a worthless loafer, di- 
vorced him, and married— 
after whatever interval and under whatever recrimination 
and pressure—the very well-known and very rich Mr. Asa 
Stephens Pruitt. 

I wondered—hoping that my impertinent interest did not 
show in my face—if he had looked more like a man when 
she married him. A man who has insisted on having a gay 
time all his life, who has not had the character to drop his 
vices with the years they befit and to solace himself with 
increasing power and wisdom, is rarely much to look at 
when he nears seventy. This old fellow was plumped and 
padded, with a black toupee on his bare head and with a 
long trailing mustache of greenish black; his teeth were 
too good to be true, and I think he was wearing corsets. 
He threw me a curt glance, without troubling to moderate 
the scowl on his wrinkled and rosy face at the moment, and 
resumed his interrupted harangue; he pounded the floor 
with a silver-headed ebony cane to make his periods, and he 
got to his feet several times, fighting his way up, and 

stepped about, brandish- 
ing the stick. 

“T tell you it’s black- 
mail, Jastrow! It’s a dev- 
ilish plot—pardon me, my 
love, but I must say it is a 
(Continued on Page 109) 


The Real Mr. Wilson 


He Fh 


' RlvBanen 


Ce ial 
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"But in Any Case, Jastrow, I Was Being Divorced, and That’s Not the Sort of a 


Joke I Laugh At. 


I Have a Delicacy of Feeling About Such Matters, Jastrow’’ 


HE great city has one very serious 
drawback. It is daily becoming more 


difficult for the business man to reach 
the golf links. It is all very well to build 
skyscrapers higher and higher, and pack ’em into hotels and 
apartment houses until they squeal, but if the American 
business man can’t smash an iron or otherwise indulge in 
a little wholesome relaxation of an afternoon while his 
secretary is telling people that he is in conference, then 
American business will have to take the consequences. 

As city population multiplies by leaps and bounds, the 
problem becomes a serious one. Property values increase 
in the vicinity of existing golf courses too rapidly to permit 
extension or to allow new ones to be laid out. It is pain- 
fully obvious that we cannot take the golf course to the 
business man, and until aerial travel becomes more gen- 
eral, the methods of getting the business man to the golf 
course are so annoying that they take the zest out of the 
game. Something must be done about it. If a means could 
be devised of doubling existing facilities, I am sure it would 
be hailed as a boon thrice blest. A stitch in time may save 
nine holes. 

Therefore I propose the double-decked golf course. The 
plan, in brief, is as follows: The upper course, supported 
by steel pillars rising from the lower in the form of stately 
elms and tall poplars, would receive sunlight and rain 
in the normal manner; that is, through the beneficent 
if highly intermittent provisions of a kindly Nature. 
The lower course, however, would be taken care of by 
sprinklers and artificial light, provided by a less kindly 
but more reliable public-service company. This would 
give the lower story the inestimable advantage of being 
playable at all hours of the day and night and in all 
seasons of the year. : 

At first glance it might seem that long drives on the 
lower course would meet with hazards overhead. This 
difficulty could be obviated by engineering the project so 
that the hills of the upper course would be directly above 
the dales of the lower, and at a sufficient height to accom- 
modate the average trajectory of drives by a par player. 

The scheme, of course, offers other obvious difficulties, 
but, as the old proverb has it, where there’s a will there’s 
a fairway. If the double-decked city street is a thing of 
tomorrow, then the double-decked golf course is.a thing 
of, well, let us say a week from next Wednesday. 


The World’s Tallest Debutante 


HE details could be worked out later. I simply throw 

off the suggestion for what it is worth to golf enthusi- 
asts. Personally, I’m not interested. I’ve been off my 
game for two seasons. But when golf clubs are ready to 
discuss the plan, I should be glad to consult with them— 
any time I am not in conference. 

The American architect is getting so accustomed to 
making wild, visionary guesses that he may be pardoned 
if occasionally he shoots a little wide of the nineteenth 
green. Ten years ago he never dreamed of the problems 
he would have to tackle today. If he had, he would 
probably have abandoned the muse at once and taken 
up one of the less hazardous professions, like deep-sea 
diving. And when he can find time to sit back and think 
of the future, even ten years hence, he can only pray for 
strength and imagination enough to cope with the de- 
velopments that are sure to come. 

The astounding things that are happening in architec- 
ture have all been the result of necessity. It cannot too 
often be repeated that tall buildings are an effect, not a 
cause. Skyscrapers did not cause city congestion; they 
were the result of the need for concentration and its ac- 
companying increase in efficiency. 

But if one thing can be singled out as having given the 
impetus to modern sky-soaring architecture, it is the de- 
velopment of skeleton-steel construction. 

Without bones of steel to give lightness and rigidity, 
there could have been no Woolworth Building or Wrigley 
Tower. The old wall-bearing type of construction, built 
up to thirty or forty stories, would have crumpled like a 
house of cards. Of course, the Gothic cathedrals attained 
considerable height, but only at the expense of a great deal 
of lateral space for massive buttresses—space which we 
can hardly spare in a crowded city. Skeleton steel has 
made architecture flexible to an extent hardly realized by 
the layman. For instance, it has made it possible for us to 
plan buildings from the top down. 

Do not misunderstand me and think that the modern 
tall building, whether it be a hotel or an office structure, is 
a rickety affair which has had too little attention paid to 
its underpinning. The foundations of most skyscrapers are 
many times stronger than is strictly necessary. I simply 
mean that when the cage of steel is erected and planted 
firmly in bed rock or concrete, the architect can juggle the 
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By Harvey Wiley 


interior arrangement almost ad lib. Furthermore, when 
the problem is a business building or a hotel or an apart- 
ment house, he literally plans from the top down. 

The reason for this is simply that the important factors 
in commercial and hotel structures are the typical floors. 
In the case of an office building the chief revenue is derived 
from a great number of office floors, not from ground-floor 
display space; in the case of a hotel, it comes from the 
bedroom floors, not the lobby and dining rooms. 

Hence the architect’s first concern is with workable 
offices and livable bedrooms. When the upper spaces are 
arranged to the best advantage, then is the time to think 
of the more or less optional disposition of the lower floors. 

The average lifetime of the modern commercial building 
is about twenty years. There are some monumental 
structures of recent times which will last much longer than 
that, but improvements in plan arrangement and mechan- 
ical contrivances such as ventilation, heating and elevator 
systems, develop so rapidly that the mortality of the sky- 
scraper is high. Within the memory of our younger 


Five Photographs Showing the Development of a Build: 

ing in What is Known as the Zoning Envelope—Designed 

by Hugh Ferris After Diagrams Prepared by Helmte 
and Corbett. First Stage: Abstract Shape 


generation, the Singer Building made her bow to Man- 
hattan society as the world’s tallest debutante, yet al- 
ready her hair is gray. 

Nevertheless, there is no type of building which causes 
more comment and which interests a greater number 
of people than the skyscraper. It is the touchstone of 
modern architecture. Hence, it may be interesting to 
examine the construction of a skyscraper step by step, 
with a view to observing the architect’s part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The modern office building is a complicated piece of 
machinery. Itis designed to fulfill a definite program and 
to house a special group of people—a group which has been 
created by the separation of home and business. It must 
be practical. An office building that doesn’t work is as 
useless as a taxi with one wheel. Yet the variety of office 
buildings is quite as large as the variety of motor cars, and 
it often becomes the duty—sometimes the painful duty— 
of the architect to advise a prospective client with a 
limousine ambition and a touring-car pocketbook to com- 
promise on a sedan grade of building. 

Just where does the architect step into the picture? 
What sort of contact has he with the great world of 
business? That depends on what kind of architect he is. 
If he is a promoting architect, he jumps in, takes an option 
on a piece of property, makes a sketch plan and a perspec- 
tive showing crowded streets, and then hunts up a client. 


But if he is a designing architect'y 
most architects have designs on SOM \ jij 
or somebody—he bides his time, mal; 
the useful connections he can, plants! 
here and there, and if they are good seeds and the 4 
fertile, a client will eventually come to him to g 
sketches for a particular piece of land that he ow, 
thinks he would like to own. 

In any case, the question inevitably comes up i} 
architect: ‘‘ Will it pay to build in a certain locality a) 
how large must the lot be to make building economy 
sound?” 

To answer that question the architect must secur 
tain general information which will show the fini cj 
feasibility of a building project before any money if g 
down or any plans are drawn. In other words, he u 
discover some general relation between the square fi) 
rentable area, or, as the British more graphically p | 
“carpet area,” and the cost of producing or creating h 
particular square foot in terms of a building ready tle 

In this first approximation he figures the cost of bu } 
in terms of cubic contents. This means that he must a) 
a general idea of how many cubic feet of building 
required to provide one square foot of rentable } 

space. A calculation made on a large number of # 

planned office buildings shows that sixteen cubiile 
are required to make one square foot of rentable9 
space possible. 


What Price a Cubic Foot of Office? | 


| She daeteornane se in another way, each square fol; 
carpet area will require for itself some eleyer\y 
a half or twelve cubic feet—height from floor to } 
above—of building cube. To this must be added \ 
proportion of extra cubic contents which provide fc 
walls, partitions, hallways, toilets, elevators, base # 
and cellar spaces, penthouses, and so on. if 

Next he surveys the neighborhood in whieh the fe 
ing is contemplated, and from its general pr 
14 


Second Stage: Cut in From the Outside to 
Give Light and Air 


character and possible future growth decides upon thet 
and grade of office building best adapted to the localy: 
It is possible to determine from buildings recently © 
pleted the probable cost per cubic foot of such a struc»: 
A survey of the neighborhood will give the probi 
average rent per square foot of carpet area one may 
sonably expect to get. vA 
This formula shows how easily the problem mi 
worked out: | 


Rent of 1 square foot 
Cost of 16 cubic feet 


= Gross return on building im e 


For example, a certain type of office building cane 
built today/in New York City for seventy cents a Ct 
| | 
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The same building properly located can be rented 
jee dollars a square foot of carpet area. Hence: 


sori = at = 26.7 per cent gross 


;elient knows at once, therefore, whether this prop- 
- will bear further investigation; whether this gross 
sis enough to cover interest on property cost, build- 
‘t, taxes, sinking fund, depreciation, maintenance, 
sng charges, and so on. If it were 15 per cent, no- 
‘ould touch it; if it were 40 per cent, you couldn’t 
»apital off with a machine gun. 

| preliminary calculation gives an idea of how large 
| try to secure in a given district, how much you can 
ito pay per square foot for the land, and how many 
‘you will have to build on the given: property. 

/1s suppose, now, that the plot is purchased or salted 
yn option. By means of the above brain-racking 
‘on in higher calculus you know how many floors 
‘2 going to build. The stage is set for your client’s 
‘ment. He gets a death grip on his bank roll, blinks 
imes, swallows hard, and whispers hoarsely, “‘ Make 
jan.” Then the fun begins—for the architect. 


Building Castles in the Air 


ACT, this is about the only fun he gets until it’s all 
». For a few brief weeks he can stay at home and play 
is blocks and scribble with his drawing pencils, and 
‘ea hang whether school keeps or not. He can have 
‘etly gorgeous bang-up time putting strings of iron 
iopias around each window, and running egg-and- 
oldings down the fire escapes, and building a couple 
jlem minarets on the penthouse if he wants to, and 
7 will be the wiser—except himself. 

if he is a wise architect he will try first of all to fit his 
ig as much as possible into the locality for which it 
gned, without sacrificing anything to the bad in- 
‘'s around him. He will try to make his building a 
f beauty in itself. He will try to make it as practi- 
| as workable as possible and still keep it beautiful. 
in the final analysis, will be the supreme test of his 


@ was a time when it was hardly necessary to con- 
'a model for a commercial building. Their shape was 
much the same. You built up seven-eight-ten 
| straight from the sidewalk, until your client said he 
lady for the roof and cornice. For such buildings, 
igs were enough. Like as not the contractor con- 
id the building from a stock set of blue prints, and 
hitect was called in, if at all, to trick it out with 
Arts trimmings. 

with the step-backs and dormers and towers created 
{ curious workings of the zoning law, it is almost 
al to construct cardboard or plaster models. 

mm the model is coaxed into the most agreeable ex- 
shape that will conform to the general plan within, 
sposition of the interior begins. As I have said 

, the important thing is to develop a typical upper- 
lan first. This typical floor plan is based on an 
(mit, When the office unit is determined upon—and 


-ridor, making sure that 


that in itself is a most 
subtle problem in propor- 
tion—several of them are 
placed on either side of a 
corridor; the line of ver- 
tical circulation — eleva- 
tors—is determined at a 
central point off this cor- 


no unfortunate tenant 
has to walk more than 
100 feet from his office 
door to an elevator; then 
are added some utility 
spaces such as toilets, 
cleaners’ closets, vent 
shafts, flues, and so on; 
and the plan is made. 

Of course, it must still 
be warped, bent and 
twisted until it fits the 
lot, has assured natural 
light in all offices, will 
work to a possible steel 
frame, and is made to 
conform in other ways to 
the practical necessities 
of the problem. 

What isthe fdeal office 
unit? Fortunately, au- 
thorities differ; if they 
didn’t, the poor‘architect 
would only occasionally 
be able to plan the one 
perfect office building, 
whereas now, every one he buildsis perfect. But authorities 
do agree on one thing, and that is, it is better business to 
construct less building, and have shallow offices well lighted, 
than to have more building with deep offices poorly lighted. 
In other words, it is better to have less space—less capital 
investment—permanently rented at a high figure than 
too much space partially rented at a low figure. 

The depth of a well-lighted office—by depth is meant 
distance from windows to corridor—is never over twice 
the clear ceiling height. Twenty feet is better than twenty- 
five. The width will vary with the distance between steel 
columns; economical engineering considerations put a limit 
of not less than fifteen feet or more than twenty-two. 
Mr. C. T. Coley, Equitable Building manager, gives the 
ideal proportions as twenty-four feet deep by sixteen 
feet wide. 

Of course, the structural steel engineer wants as many 
columns as he can get, and he wants them all evenly spaced, 
with no offsets. 

The designer wants the columns where the architectural 
effect of exterior and interior will be the best in appear- 
ance and proportion. The owner doesn’t want any columns 
anywhere. 


At Left—Third Stage: The Sloping Planes Fashioned 
Into Rectangular Forms 


Above—Fourth Stage: Ail Elements Impractical 
to Steel Construction Eliminated 


At Right—Fifth Stage: The Finished Building 


An Architect’s Vision of the Cathedral of the Future 


The architect must 
maintain the proper bal- 
ance and space his col- 
umns where, by the use 
of the standard shapes 
and regular distances, he 
will get the freest un- 
broken floor spaces in 
the offices and yet secure 
economical steel con- 
struction. 

Corridors can make or 
break the tone of a build- 
ing. One might suppose 
there was a standard 
width for corridors run- 
ning between offices. 
Probably a four-foot cor- 
ridor would serve all 
practical purposes, yet 
appearance is quite as 
important as practica- 
bility, and appearance is 
a matter of proportion. 
You can make a short 
corridor narrow, but a 
long corridor must be 
wide, and all corridors 
should increase in width 
as they near the eleva- 
tors. 

When the battery of 
elevators is placed sothat 
it serves the series of up- 
per floors most efficiently, 
it is time to think of the disposition of the ground-floor 
spaces. This can be, and frequently is, reserved until the 
very last, and arranged to suit the wishes of the first 
tenant. Furthermore, it may be radically changed during 
the lifetime of the building, as the requirements of succes- 
sive tenants dictate. Skeleton-steel construction, by its 
elasticity, makes this possible. Imagine revamping the 
entire plan of the ground floor of an old wall-bearing 
building! 


A Model Bent but Not Broken 


T LAST the architect is ready to present his master- 
piece to the client—the perfect office building. The 
client casts a fishy eye upon the model: ““H’m! What’s 
that gadget there ontop? Looks pretty fancytome. Any 
office space in it? What? It contains the water tank and 
elevator machinery? Holy smoke! Haven’t you got all 
outdoors to put those things in? What’s the idea of putting 
’em inside the building? And what are these jiggers run- 
ning up the sides, and these doodads?” And so on. 
You caress your darling shamelessly in the presence of 
your client, and defend every line and curve of her, and 
if the client isn’t too critical of her charms, she emerges 
from the session somewhat bent, perhaps, but not 
entirely broken. 
(Continued on Page 175) 
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TRANGERS used to marvel when they FP Ta 97 2 -¢] ID / t down the road in the direction his h}j 
S first heard the name, but there was By le dutlh ls GIrPm Gre! Delano had taken; every quart they got Mi 


nothing amusing about it to Hanway 


folks. There had been a son of that name ILLUSTRATED BY 


in every genera- 
tion of Bowens; 
when the genera- 
tions overlapped, 
the several Zeb- 
inas had to be 
distinguished in 
some way. Some- 
thing over half a 
century ago there 
were Old Zebiny 
and Young Zebiny 
and Cousin Zeb- 
iny; when Young 
Zebiny’s son came 
along and was en- 
dowed with the 
additional cogno- 
men of Benjamin, 
what more natural 
than to call him B. 
Zebina, or, as com- 
monly spoken, 
Beezebiny, with 
the emphasis on 
the Bee? Nothing 
funny about that; 
nor did Beezebiny 
grow up with any- 
thing else about 
him that was hu- 
morous. 

By the time he 
was fifty he was a 
small, bearded, 
kindly man; the 
quietness of his 
manner was not 
due to shyness, but 
to the fact that he 
knew where he 
stood on every- 
thing, and was 
pretty well satis- 
fied with his lot in 
life. Helived with 
his brother Wil- 
liam on the Bowen 
farm, which was 
pleasantly set at a crossroads where there was a good deal 
of passing; and the farm was not so far from Hanway 
village but that Beezebiny could get down to church and 
church suppers, to the store on Saturdays and, of course, 
to town meetings. He had never missed a town meeting 
since he was twenty-one, nor had he ever spoken from the 
floor. He always listened to the arguments without com- 
ment; he always knew beforehand how he was going to 
vote. 

The Bowen farm was not a large one, nor was the house 
large; both sufficed for the needs of the brothers. In fact, 
it was commonly reputed that they had a good deal of 
money in the savings bank drawing interest. However 
that may have been, the codperation between them insured 
comfort to both. Beezebiny grew two acres of good to- 
bacco every year, neither more nor less. For years past he 
had grown an acre of onions on shares with a Polander, 
and he always saw to it that his acre was kept well weeded 
by the Pole and his offspring, and bagged and divided the 
onions himself. His wood lot was only a stone’s throw from 
the house. He kept a cow and bought a shoat every spring 
and had plenty of pork for winter. The pig and the cow 
and the horse he cared for himself, and the farming he 
looked after, also; he and his brother worked the garden 
about evenly between them—mostly corn and potatoes 
and squash, both winter and summer varieties; the hens 
and the house were William’s domain, and the arrange- 
ment suited them both. 

Beezebiny saw nothing at fault with William’s house- 
keeping. They liked the same things to eat, and William’s 
pies were as good as anybody’s. They both believed in 
leaving beds open to air. They both liked to keep win- 
dows shut—against cold in winter and flies in summer. 
Neither saw why dishes should be washed until there were 
no more clean ones. William swept the whole house every 
spring. Once a month the Polish woman came in to do 
their washing and ironing; it did not accumulate fast 
enough to have her oftener. As for their outer garments— 
there wasn’t much-use in taking off spots, for more got on 
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again. Buttons were sewed on when a bent nail would not 
suffice, and shoes were bought when they had to be. On 
the whole, their things lasted pretty well. Life as they had 
arranged it suited them perfectly. Time never hung 
heavily on their hands; they had plenty to talk about, 
though they did not talk much. They subscribed for the 
weekly Gazette, so Paul Rice, the rural carrier, always 
stopped by for a chat on Fridays. Other folks stopped by, 
too, and they had an eight-party telephone line. There 
was not a soul better informed than William, shut in 
though he was with his housekeeping most of the time, on 
the details and excitements of the whole town of Hanway. 
They had neighbors, also, the nearest of whom, the Widow 
Budd, lived a bare half mile away. 

“°’Tain’t any wonder he didn’t last longer,’’ William had 
remarked when Jackson Budd died, ‘‘with that woman 
around. He got balder and balder every year he lived, 
being washed so.”’ 

“Look at poor Henry, too,” Beezebiny had said, refer- 
ring to their other brother, who had departed this life in the 
town of Brattleboro, Vermont, at the unripe age of forty- 
three. ‘‘Wore out, tryin’ to keep up with a woman.” 

There was no argument to that. William sniffed and 
affirmed, ‘‘The man that ain’t got sense enough to keep 
clear of women deserves ’em.”’ To which Beezebiny silently 
agreed. 

Yet, after all, as William concluded some six months 
after the dissolution of Jackson Budd, a man’s silence may 
tell something or cover something. Beezebiny’s farming 
operations, never so heavy but what he could stop for a 
good purpose, were pretty well caught up with. He took a 
sixteen-quart pail one morning and went down the road 
toward a thicket where elderberries were ripe. He said 
nothing of his purpose to William; no need to. They had 
never made any until the year before; it turned out real 
well, but it was, unfortunately, entirely consumed before 
cider time came round again. William hurried a little with 
his housework, set the squash on the back of the stove and 
along toward eleven o’clock took another pail and went 


I Don’t Want Any Women Around. I Wouldn’t Stay in the House 


help some. Then, as he reached thee 
BUREN of the road beyond which the elder} 
were, he |g 
voices. Morp 
cisely, he he 
voice, for |; 
articulate s\y 
that came 
tervals jj 
Beezebiny re 
not like anj}j 
vocal that Wj; 
had ever hea | 
fore. 
“No, no 
take these, {¢ 
ina,” the voiiy 
saying. “T’', 
plenty. Holi 
pail, Tay 
them. What y 
you do, too. 6 
two men g0, w 
need them. h 
do make bea 
jell. Jackso 
relish it so. I 
awful, just :fi 
cooking for |e 
There ws 
croaking git 
that Williar'z 
tributed tih 
brother; the ic 
incisive and ¥ 
came from ali 
way farther »1 
the line of |e 
berries than j1z 
the momenib 
fore. 
“What'd i 
say, Zebia 
What, you » 
make jell? ) 
William (a 
make jell? | 
buy it at thes r¢ 
Sakes alive, i 1 
ain’t like mer|t 
helpless anc 
Now I tell you what you do, Zebina. You come do1|t 
my house some day next week and I’ll give you some‘ e 
berry jell that is jell. Or I can bring it over to you. 41 
it tastes good, I could run over to your house and 0 
William how to make it. You tell him I——” | 
William went around the bend in the road. His/ 
met his brother’s. Then William turned and wit 
away, bent, but with firmly set steps, toward the house. 
The squash had stuck to the pan a little, too. Ordin': 
Beezebiny would have remarked upon it. But throug} 
dinner, throughout supper, neither brother spoke. I¢ 
did either brother look once at the other. 
For years Beezebiny had driven down the steep ht 
the store every Saturday night; for years he had /° 
unaccompanied—in fact, a good many people in Haa 
had forgotten what William looked like. Every Sur¥) 
weather permitting, Beezebiny had washed his face! 
put on the clean shirt and the other suit and driven (¥ 
to church. | 
On the Sunday after the picking of the elderbern) 
young woman said to another, as they were standin? 
the church steps after service, ‘Who on earth is that # 
Beezebiny Bowen’s got with him?” 
‘Who is it, John?” the other asked of her husband) 
“Why, that’s William. Ain’t seen him in years, Bi 
night. Come down to the store with Zebiny, he did. © 
much of a talker, either one of ’em.’’ 
Nor did the brothers talk much while driving uph 
hill toward home. William was silent; as they passe : 
Widow Budd’s house, Beezebiny said, ‘“Giddap.” it 
were glad to get home—until they opened the kitchen ©” 
They saw it at once and at the same moment—ther”! 
the somewhat red tablecloth. A pie. . . . | 
Both went closer. That’s what it was—a pie. M® 
over, any housewife in Hanway could have told ata gli 
that it was/a good pie. It was deep. All the way rouncl 
pie plate its edge was pinched and crinkled. Its Wf 
surface had been pricked with a fork and delicately slat 
with a knife until a pattern had been achieved there!) 
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+. of whirls frisking caressingly around a true-lovers’ 
, the center. 

yseveral moments neither spoke. Then Beezebiny 
Gosh a’mighty! Well—I—snum!”’ 

jiam’s Adam’s apple went up and down under his 
_ He carried the pie at arm’s length out of the 


( 

jn he came back, he said merely, “I buried it so’s 
st kill the cat.” 

Monday, William announced, “We got to pick our 
sans today.” 

tuesday, making sure that Zebiny was one of the 
)ifting onions in the far field, William fried the pork 
tatoes and set them in the oven to keep warm; then 
in the direction of the Widow Budd’s house. He had 
Iked that far in years, but the long hot walk cost 
more than the determination to face Mrs. Budd. 
| way he remembered how once, in their boyhood, 
) rescued Zebina, older but smaller than himself, 
‘strange black dog that wouldn’t let him down from 
‘apple tree. He had not thought of anything 
) not even when Mrs. Budd came to the door and 
‘1 upon him. 

iy, William!” she exclaimed. ‘Why, how nice and 
forly of you! Come in, come right in.” 


(William did not goin. The floor was scrubbed, there ~ 


‘ywers on the window sill, white oilcloth, as it seemed, 
here; a stove loomed in shining blackness, the very 
the place smelled like all outdoors with something 
ooking in it. 
|) just making my second batch of elderberry jell,” 
3udd said with enveloping cheeriness. ‘‘The first 
wut grand. Just look at it!” 
e were rows of filled jelly glasses on a tray on the 
| She held one up before the window, and William, 
‘he doorway, nodded. 
‘old Zebina I’d give you some,” said the lady. ‘‘Or 
ng them over and ——” 
sould carry ’em,’’ William said, his beard moving 
‘sively. “‘I could—take ’em now.” 
vy, that’s fine— 
in have some 
your dinner. 
judd used to 
fresh made.” 
‘there were 
es, three of 
‘on the table 
Jebina came in 
in. His round 
rew rounder. 
inat’s them?’’ 
ted chokingly. 
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used for baked 
/a few days 
. He emptied 
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lasses into the 
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T in satisfied 
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‘ryone felt bad 
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id himself. 
us, he was a 
brother,” he 
) everyone who 
/ to the house 
day and the 
' “T dunno how 
Ft on without 
ie 9 takes us 
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ne of you ought 
ave married,” 
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“‘T been spared that,” said Beezebiny; and somehow the 
thought lingered and comforted him, particularly when 
Mrs. Budd came in with a piece of boiled meat and a cake 
and some pies—pies, at that time, decorated merely with a 
few knife thrusts in the top. Zebina was mute before the 
offerings. 

“T don’t want you should thank me,’’ Mrs. Budd said 
with a cheerfulness that still had a sort of crape-veil effect. 
“And you can make your mind easy about the house, 
Zebina. I'll clean it up for the funeral.” 

Zebina blinked; then—for who is not inspired in mo- 
ments of need?—then he said, “‘Brother William would 
like the house just the way it is, Mis’ Budd.” 

Mrs. Budd looked at the stove, at the sink and the 
table. ‘‘I’ll just wash the dishes and pans,” said she. 

“Tt’s the way Brother William liked it. I wouldn’t want 
to touch it. Not now,” said Zebina. 

“But the parlor’ll just have to be dusted.” 

“It’s clean,’ said Zebina, quite firmly. ‘““Good and 
clean. It ain’t ever opened.” 

Mrs. Budd was taking a somewhat pensive departure 
when Paul Rice drove up, and with him a woman. Mrs. 
Budd, be it said, was possessed of a vigorous flatness of 
figure; the stranger was round, and her bulbous curves 
looked soft. Her face, between a black hat and a dress of 
the same hue, was plump, and pinkish about the cheeks. 
She descended backwards from Paul Rice’s car, and went 
straight up to Zebina, who promptly retreated in the 
general direction of Mrs. Budd. 

“Oh, brother,” the stranger said. 
brother!” 

Zebina was speechless. The stranger was dabbing at her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Budd looked at the carrier. 

“Who is this?”’ she asked majestically. 

“Oh,” said Paul. ‘‘Excuse me. Mis’ Budd, I'll intro- 


“Oh, my poor 


duce you to Mis’ Bowen. Missis Henry Bowen. Mis’ 
Bowen, meet Mis’ Budd.”’ 
“Henry!” gasped Zebina. ‘‘Gosh a’mighty! Be you 


Brother Henry’s woman?” 


William Went Around the Bend in the 
im. Road. His Eyes Met His Brother's 


, 


The lady revised that. ‘“‘His widow,” she admitted. 
““Oh, my poor brother, you haven’t a relation left in the 
world now, exceptin’ me. I saw the notice in the Gazette.” 

““Why, how kind of you to come!”’ Mrs. Budd exclaimed, 
smiling and moving her head several times. ‘Blood’s 
thicker than water. I always said so.” 

Mrs. Bowen tucked her handkerchief into her belt with 
something of emphasis and looked at Mrs. Budd; or, as 
Paul Rice afterward described it, took her in. ‘‘So ’tis,”’ 
said she. ‘‘And I believe in a family’s standing together.” 

“There’s nothing like a member of your own family,” 
Mrs. Budd agreed ambiguously. ‘‘Now I tell you what, 
Mis’ Bowen. I’m the nearest neighbor. You must come 
right to my house and stay until after the funeral.” 

“T’m much obliged, I’m sure,” said Henry’s relict. 
“But I come to do what I can to comfort poor Brother 
Zebina. I’d better stay right here.” 

“Tt can’t be done,’ Zebina managed to say. ‘“‘There 
ain’t but two bedrooms.”’ And a while later, when he had 
watched Paul Rice’s car trundle off in the direction of Mrs. 
Budd’s place, the two women crowded on the seat beside 
him, he rubbed the back of his head, drew a deep breath 
and said: 

““My gosh a’mighty! . Well—I—snum!”’ 

Even the great Achilles had a weak spot. The strongest 
man has his moment of weakness. The day of the funeral 
was a hard one for Zebina. There were people all over the 
place; he suspected them of poking around where ’twas 
none o’ their business. He was feeling pretty bad about 
William. Didn’t see how he was going to get on without 
William. All those people around the grave—he’d rather 
have been alone there; ’twould ’a’ made it seem’s if he’d 
been sort of closer to William at the last. 

There was the long drive back from the cemetery, alone 
in his wagon as he had been many and many a time, going 
home from the store or from church; but this was different. 
He didn’t see how he was going to get on without 
William. . The horse, unguided, went directly into 


the barn. Zebina sat still, the reins limp in his hands, until 
the horse turned its head inquiringly. He unharnessed the 
beast and put it into its stall. 
hens. 


He’d have to feed the 
Never did care for hens. "T wasn’t 

quite time to feed them, but 

he didn’t want to go into the 
house, somehow. He did 
everything he couldin the way 
of chores; anyway, there’d be 
a lot of straightening up to do 
in the house, what 
with all those people 
having been there. 
He’d have to shut up 
the parlor. At last 
he went in. 

He went unsus- 
pectingly into the 
kitchen, then stood 
as though petrified, 
only his eyes moving. 
Something had hap- 
pened. He had never 
had a nightmare in 
his life—there were 
no complexes, no in- 
hibitions in Zebina 
to trouble his sub- 
conscious in sleep; 
he knew nothing of 
dreams, but this was 
not waking. It was 
not real. The stove 
was blackened, not 
a friendly rusty place 
showing. Every 
darned thing in the 
sink had been 
washed. The frying 
pan that always 
waited on the back 
of the stove was 
hanging on a nail. 
Instead of the red- 
dish tablecloth, there 
was a white one that 
would show the dirt 
innotimeatall. The 
two old catchup bot- 
tles were gone, the 
sugar bowl shone, 
there was a bokay 
of flowers alongside 
the caster. And the 
floor—gosh 
a’mighty, the floor 
had been washed! 

(Continued on 

Page 193) 
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ik THE center of the hairpin bend, just beyond 


the village of Little Dole-Keynes in Sussex, was the 
cottage in which Amardis lived. Her parents were 
dead and no one knew why she had been called 
Amardis, but they agreed 
that it was hard luck. 
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Amardis, who was only Ce 


a little girl, didn’t care 
one way or the other. It 
was absurd to bother 
about even an absurd 
name. Amardis had 
Sally’s puppies to look 
after or look forward to. 
Sally was a spaniel with 
a brown-and-white coat, 
a tubby body and a short 
tail with an ensign at the 
end of it. The ensign flut- 
tered madly at the sound 
of a gunshot, but at other 
times remained in perfect 
control. Sally was part of 
the village of Little Dole- 
Keynes and was generally 
asleep in the middle of 
the road like an island. 
She did not move for 
traffic, which went round 
her, keeping strictly to 
the left—except occa- 
sional motorcycles that 
had to be fished out of 
the pond. Amardis was 
wrapped up in Sally and 
held long conversations 
with her of a womanly 
and intimate kind. Amar- 
dis had a grandmother 
who was a very still old 
lady with bright eyes and 
pale blue hands. She did 
not say much, but she 
kept neat accounts and 
used to copy cooking rec- 
ipes into a book with a 
marbled cover. Because 
she was a true Victorian, 
she used long s’s and 
smelled faintly of gera- 
nium. Amardis’ grand- 
mother was wrapped up 
in Amardis and enter- 
tained thoughts of her of 
an intimate and womanly 
kind. 

The cottage in which 
they lived was called 
Cooden, because pigeons 
had built in the elms 


\ 


\ 
“ie 


Michael and Charlie had already melted in| 
landscape on affairs of a masculine and priig 
nature and it was Amardis who witnessed the ley 
of Captain Greville’s capital into the unknown. .y 

dis had imaginalg 
There was a litt. 


te 


that surrounded it for 
more years than anyone 
could remember. At the 
back there was a triangular garden with a narrow hedged 
path at the apex which ran into a wood and got lost. The 
estate was like a small funnel through which civilization 
flowed into the wild. 

On the right of Cooden was a newly erected bungalow 
called Hill 60, owned by Captain Greville, a warrior of the 
Great War. Captain Greville was no longer in the army— 
he was in poultry, being in command of a company of 
three hundred Buff Orpingtons. Perhaps it was rather 
vain of him to have retained the use of his military title, 
but he could not help regarding his past record with more 
favor than his present. Captain Greville was a widower, his 
wife having died as a result of the Battle of Hill 60. The 
War Office sent her a wire to announce that he had been 
killed in action. Subsequently they sent another which 
ran: “For ‘Killed in action’ read ‘Slightly wounded.’” 
But that one arrived too late. Greville was left with one 
child—a boy— Michael. 

There wasn’t much the matter with Michael. He had 
piercing gray eyes and a chest like the front door of a 
castle. 

Michael’s lifelong and inseparable friend was Charlie 
Hands, who lived in a residence called The Yews on the 
left, or other, side of Cooden. Charlie’s father, Henry 
Hands, had made a nice little fortune out of dry-cleaning, 
but nobody save Henry Hands was much impressed by 
that. In Charlie’s opinion it was a stuggy sort of business. 
In Henry’s opinion it was highly refined, but then he did 
not regard his trade as dry-cleaning, but as nettoyage d sec. 


“Boys are a Great ’Sponsibility,’? She Said. “‘They are Awful Friends, These Two” 


Charlie was one of those lean, wiry, muscular boys with 
an outdoor mind and a proper contempt for all forms of 


‘peace and sentiment. Between himself and Michael ex- 


isted an offensive and defensive alliance of such potency 
that a moment spent in any other company was a moment 
irredeemably lost. In general, they shared everything; 
and in particular, shared for each other an admiration and 
a need more boundless and devoted than is known by 
lovers. 

The existence of Cooden driving a wedge between The 
Yews and Hill 60 provided the boys with matter for con- 
stant lament. They resented the delay occasionad by the 
separating influences of the permanent No Man’s Land. 
True they had piled packing cases upon which they could 
stand and shout to each other across the intervening space, 
but this method of intercourse was not encouraged by Gre- 
ville, Senior, Hands, Senior, or by the grandmother of Amar- 
dis. The latter bribed them to discontinue the practice 
with smiles and a double handful of Garibaldi biscuits. 

“‘T love you to be young,” she said, “‘but I’m tiresome 
about a noise.”’ It was tactful to suggest that the fault was 
hers. They gave her full marks for that. ‘“‘Why not make 
a little hole through the hedges in the lane?” she sug- 
gested. 

That was an idea no sooner mooted than carried out. 
The new right of way was quickly established, and within 
half an hour of its establishment a platoon of Buff Orping- 
tons in charge of a young rooster passed out of civilization 
into the wild woods beyond. 


young foxes in the }, 
Presently murder }, 
be done and later 
ties would be e+ 
from those who hac 
responsible. Ther), 
haps Captain Gr} 
would call on Mr. 1p 
and demand dar y 
and Mr. Hands, why 
rich enough to bem) 
small matters, wou ; 
fuse. These two me 
each other in conte} \t 
Greville because Ip 
had done nothing jt 
war and Hands bey 
Greville had donenc ih 
since the war. So 
would be an unplei; 
ness on both sid 
Amardis unless step |e 
taken to avoid it. | 

Amardis took ae 
chair and laid it slar jj 
across the path, cov} 
the newly made hy 
Mr. Hands’ hedgey 
leaving open thatin 4a 
tain Greville’s. \ 
Amardis went int 
wood with Sally. | 

It was not an eas) 4 
she had set herself, f ti 
wood went on foreve ir 
Sally had been ti 
that chickens were || 
left alone. call 

The feckless bird} 
scattered in all dire 
and were reluctant) 
disturbed. They pu 
gallant fight and on b 
dint of the greatest (e 
mination Amardis 
trived to chevy then i 
at a time, up the no 
lane and back to ¢ 
own quarters. At la|a 
had been returned ji 
the young rooster. 
Amardis blocked the0 
and went back tol 
pee : chase. 7m 

At first she coule( 
find the truant and 
almost despaired of ¢ 
so when she heard him cackling proudly in a thickel 
hundred yards away. Presumably he was endeavoril t 
attract the attention of the fox, in which there sei® 
every promise of success. 

“Silly cocky fool,” said Amardis and, grabbing her: 
skirt, dashed off in the direction of the sound with Sal 
her heels. 

Returning from their expedition of a primitive and 
culine nature, Charles and Michael leaped to concealt 
behind the trunk of a huge oak. Cautiously peeping fl 
they saw Amardis, the girl of No Man’s Land, urging 
dog to capture and destroy one of the Greville \2 
roosters. : 

“By cripes,’’ whispered Charles, ‘“‘she must be ¢# 
barmy!”’ ‘al 

“Lie low till she comes this way,” was the answer. 

“How about slinging a chaquer at the dog?” Ch 
inquired, producing a catapult and fitting a pebble ; 
the pouch. “4 

Michael Greville shook his head. A dog takes‘ 
from master or mistress, for whose sins and omissiol? 
may not be held accountable. 

“But the girl will go through it,” he said. 

The rooster had taken cover in a clump of braml ! 
from which it cackled defiant willingness to stand sleg 

“Hi in, Sally, and seize him!” cried Amardis. is 

But Sally had picked up the scent of a coot, and ¢ 
and her puppies were the only living things that rok 
Sally of a sense of discipline. The little white ensign at 
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sher tail was wagging furiously among the reeds of a 
ool. There was nothing else for it, and tugging the 
addy hat she wore over her ears, Amardis went 
,n all fours and squirmed into the brambles. 

sw!” whooped Michael Greville. 

,ther the two heroes dashed across the open. As 
sis gripped a leg of the young rooster the two boys 
jd upon her ankles. 

I’ve got you! It’s no good struggling!” they cried. 
a inside the bramble came a syncopated squawk 
ye bird. 

| away!”’ cried Charlie. “‘She’s killing it in there.” 
ithorns and briers conspired to hold Amardis pris- 
hen Sally turned up and loyally seized Charlie by 
s| of his coat. 

‘lar the dog!” shrieked the excited youth. 
2» the girl.” 

(ou’d leave off pulling me for one minute, I might be 
squirm out,” said Amardis faintly. “‘ You’re driv- 
‘lions of prickles into my back.” 

‘w do we know you won’t nip in again?’’ demanded 
, without releasing his hold. 

‘sn’t the sort of place anyone’d stop in for pleasure,” 
she answer. 

\ right; but no tricks, mind!” 

as a very disheveled Amardis who emerged a mo- 
siter. Her short skirt was over her head, small red 
1; spotted the knees of a pair of white cotton stock- 
,d dozens of scratches crisscrossed the back of the 
jat still grasped the protesting rooster. But Amar- 
iin no way distressed by her wounds. The light of 
| was in her eyes. 

iiael seized the rooster and pointed an accusing fin- 
Amardis. 

‘a’ve been caught red-handed chicken killing. Any 
sto offer why justice should not be done?” 

irdis was busy pulling thorns from her fingers with 
-yhite teeth. She looked up at Michael and smiled. 
il were you, I’d put that bird back before it ’scapes 
| And ’nother time I wouldn’t leave a hole in a hedge 
irything to get through, especially as there’s foxes.” 
reply was unexpected. 

| you mean you weren’t chicken killing?” 
“w awlully silly you are,” said Amardis. 
:’d chase all those chickens for fun?”’ 

\ those chickens—are there some more then?” 


“ec Tl 


“Do you 


It Was a Very Disheveled Amardis Who Emerged a Moment Later. 


“There were, but I chased ’em all back ’cept him. That 
hole in the hedge is a rotten idea. If I wanted to get across 
from one side to the other, I’d tie a rope to that bough 
that crosses the lane, then I’d jump and swing right over 
both hedges. You’ll never remember to put the wire back 
if you use that hole. Boys never remember things.” 

Michael looked at Charlie in amazement. Here was this 
girl—a despised creature at best—with more invention 
than the pair of them put together. 

“Tt’s pretty good cheek suggesting things to us,” he said, 
“though it beats me how a girl ever thought of it.’”? He 
added, “‘Especially as you couldn’t possibly get over your- 
self that way.” 

“Wouldn’t have the strength,” Charlie indorsed. ‘“I’d 
laugh to see you try. Why, you’d just swing about in mid- 
air like a hanged cat!”’ 

“P’raps I should,” said Amardis, ‘‘but that wouldn’t be 
very funny. Anyway, I’d give up using the hole, ’cos I 
may be too busy to shoo the chickens in ’nother time. . . . 
Oo-ee! Sal-lee!”’ 

With Sally at her heels, Amardis turned up the path 
along which the wild flowed into civilization. As she 
walked she smiled happily to herself, for her mind was full 
of intimate and womanly thoughts in which the male had 
no part. She was glad of the thorns in her knees and hands. 


’ They were the talismans of service. It was pleasant to look 


back on the rough usefulness of what she had done. Ina 
small way she had contributed to the order and tidiness of 
the world. She had protected the nation’s food supplies— 
her action would be the source of rescuing millions of eggs 
for the consumption of future generations. The thoughts 
of Amardis did not go consciously so far as that. They were 
of too intimate a kind to travel great distances. But she 
was glad that she had cheated the fox of a dinner—a fox 
being a wild antisocial creature by no means deserving of 
encouragement. 

And she was glad that she had saved the boys from a row 
and their sires from dispute. 

““We’ve had a lovely time, Sally,’’ said she. 

And when her grandmother said, “‘ Dear Amardis, you’re 
covered with scratches! What have you been doing?” she 
repeated, “I’ve been having a lovely time.” 

That afternoon Michael and Charlie.fixed a rope to the 
tall bough that stretched over the lane and by its aid 
effected a system of aerial transport that carried them over 
the hedges of No Man’s Land with a breathless rapidity. 


But She Was in No Way Distressed by Her Wounds. 


“Tt’s absolutely great,” said Charlie. ‘‘Practically 
turns our two gardens into one. Hike! And over!” 

His lithe young body whizzed through the air, landed, 
leaped and whizzed back again. 

The novelty of the exercise occupied their energies to 
the exclusion of other pursuits of a primitive and masculine 
nature. 

“T suppose we owe something to that No Man’s Land 
kid for suggesting it.” 

Michael nodded. 

“Matter of fact,’”’ he said, ‘‘we owe her a good deal for 
chasing in the hens. There’d have been a fearful stink if 
they’d been lost.”’ 

““M-yes,”’ agreed Charlie, “‘but one feels such a fathead 
thanking girls for things.” 

‘“‘How’d it be,’ Michael suggested, ‘‘to let her come and 
see us leap the chasm? She couldn’t fail to like that.” 

“Decent idea.” 

“Then give her a shout, Chas.” 

Charlie shook his head. 

“You can; she’s got such a fool of a name, and it’s your 
idea.” 

‘All right, if you’re funky.” 

““Who’s funky?” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

““Then jolly well shut up yourself.” 

It was their nearest approach to a dispute. 

Michael made a rude gesture and mouched off, hands in 
pockets. He climbed the pile of packing cases and looked 
down over a pergola of cluster roses. Amardis was sitting 
on the grass, with Sally’s head in her lap. She was taking 
burrs out of Sally’s ears and talking in a reproving tone. 

“You got them from chasing that coot and it would 
serve you right if I left them there; I would, too, if I didn’t 
think your puppies would be ashamed of you.” Sally’s 
brown eyes became blurry with tears. ‘‘Going off like 
that,’ said Amardis. 

“We all have our little failings,” sighed Sally. 

“You behaved badly,” said Amardis, “‘and what’s more 
I didn’t like the way you treated Ginger this morning. 
After all, he is your husband.” At the name Ginger, Sally 
tossed her head this way and that. ‘“‘Chasing him out of 
the garden like that.” 

Ginger was a yellow dog, well known in their neighbor- 
hood as the possessor of loose morals and a truculent temper. 

(Continued on Page 121) 


The Light of Victory Was in Her Eyes 
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HEN I first went into this 
business,” said Miss Turner, 


restaurateur, as wesat leisurely 
lunching one day in her own restau- 
rant—which, starting with a modest 
little ante of three hundred dollars, 
sans experience, sans training or clien- 
tele, she had built up into such a fine 
substantial success that she had 
bought three apartment houses in New 
York City with her earnings in the 
brief space of five years—“‘I didn’t go 
into it with the idea of making a for- : 
tune. As a matter of fact, I haven’t ¥ BN 
made a fortune—at least, not what’s 1 
known as such in New York. ee, SH 

“‘T’ve prospered’ in a modest, unas- 
suming, leisurely way; but I haven’t 
begun to pile up the whacking big sums 
made by some women who, entering 
the business simply and solely to make 
money, have built up huge organiza- 
tions and swing a whole chain of res- 
taurants with a whale of an overhead. 
It can be done in New York. It’s no 
trick at all in this city to make mil- 
lions infood. Why, they say people can 
often get credit to start a restaurant 
here—even after they’ve failed with 
two or three tea rooms. But I didn’t 
go into it from that angle. I didn’t sit 
down deliberately and say, ‘People 
have made millions in food. Go to— 
I’ll make a million likewise.’ 

“What I was trying to do in the be- 
ginning was to hand myself a good live 
job; ajob I could get a thrill out of; a ee 
job that would amuse me and hold 
me, yield me a comfortable income 
without enslaving me, and permit me 
to live my own life as I went along. 
That’s the trouble with somany Amer- 
icans—and particularly women in 
business—they don’t know how to live 
and enjoy themselves as they go along. 
They’re in such a rush to make money 
and still more money that they ride 
their jobs to death; they don’t seem to 
know how to ride with easy rein and 
take in the landscape of life. But when 
I started I didn’t give a hoot about 
money. What I was after was to have 
fun, to present myself with a live, kick- 
ing job that would give me a thrill to he 
handle and at the same time keep 
Fido the wolf from clawing down the 
door. 

“Well, I’ve succeeded. Ihavea job 
that suits me down to the ground, so 
that the money earned is just so much 
velvet. You wouldn’t think you could 
eat your cake and have it too; but 
that’s just what I have done. I’ve 
eaten my cake of enjoyment right 
along, day after day, done exactly 
what I pleased in the way that I 
pleased, made experiments—I’m al- 
ways experimenting with this job. That’s the fun of it; 
there’s always something new cropping up that I’m bound 
to try out—and at the same time, without trying, without 
even thinking about it, I’ve made a handsome profit.” 


Serving Food With a Personal Touch 


fe | CUT the job to fit my figure, to have a darned good 
time—and the money seemed to roll in. Now we’ve 
moved into this big new place and we’re coining money hand 
over fist. We’re doing twice the business we did before and I 
could do twice as much again if I had the floor space. But 
I don’t want to. That’s the point. I know I could double 
and quadruple my profits by starting branch restaurants, 
buying wholesale and putting in managers; but I’m sure 
as I’m alive that if I did I’d lose the thrill I’m getting out 
of it now. Instead of a plaything it would turn into a big, 
ugly, nerve-wrecking machine that would drive me to 
death and devour my nights and days. 

“And why on earth should I slave to leave a million dol- 
lars to somebody else when I’m dead? I don’t want to hog 
the universe. I’d rather jog along easy, make a comfortable 
income and have my joy by the way. So I keep my plant 
small on purpose and run it with the personal touch. 
That’s a great littlé phrase and it explains many a success. 


“There’s Another Angle 

in This Business Out 

& of Which I Get a Lifes 

a Sized Punch—That’s the 

5 Marketing. I Do All 

the Buying Myself— 
Never Telephone’’ 


er 


It explains mine as well as anything else. Feed the brutes — 
yes; but if you want to have fun out of it and make a 
financial success, feed ’em with the personal touch. Give 
them good food—that goes without saying. Then put into 
the combination that fine, rare elixir of personal hospi- 
tality which made the old English and French innkeepers 
famous—pepper and salt to suit the individual taste—and 
you have a recipe for success which will yield high returns. 

“Just the right personal touch—it’s the hardest thing in 
the world to find in American restaurants. I don’t know 
why, but it’s either overdone or underdone or not done at 
all. A woman said to me one snowy night as she paid her 
bill: ‘Do you know why I braved the storm to come here 
tonight? Because I knew I should find a cozy open fire. 
I don’t know another place in New York where I can eat 
quietly, in comfort, before an open fire.’ 

“But it’s because I know people like it that I have it,’ 
I laughed. Of course all the right atmosphere in the world 
won’t take the place of good food. There is no substitute 
for that.’’ 

The waiter appeared with our dessert, set it quietly 
down and departed. The restaurateur gazed around her 
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CHARLES LASSE, 
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new quarters with the fond eye of a parent exhibit g 
favorite child. tf 
“Nice, isn’t it?’’ she remarked complacently, ‘5 
cious, but cozy. I had that gallery built across the rr 
the room and put a few tables up there in order to bre} 
the monotony of the floor space. You see, this was pj 
inally a sculptor’s studio; it belonged to X.” She ny 
a well-known sculptor. “He remodeled it from aig 
stable. Look, you can still see the big stable doi 
the rear. Then he put in a skylight and that open aj 
case leading up into the loft, where I’ve set a few 0 
tables. It’s just made for a picturesque doubled « 
restaurant, with quiet, sequestered nooks so the «de 
won’t be sitting in one another’s laps. | 
“These old brick walls have been painted a dozen the 
I suppose, in the past sixty years, so I decided just to Sy 
them down. Well, the workmen began to uncover 0 
former coats, mellow old greens and ye\y 
and terra cottas and blacks; and while 
were at it a painter friend dropped in. | 
““Gosh! Stop those fellows,’ he \j 
‘That’s a stunning background just as | 
Mighty easy on the eye.’ (3 
“So I keptit that way. It’s quiet and\y 
fortable and easy-going, set back fron th 
noisy traffic of the street in the rear oh 
apartment house, which I leased fron} 
sculptor when he moved his g4 
farther uptown. 
“Of course,’”’ she added, “I 
I lose a certain class of custome!) 
having my restaurant back fror th 
sidewalk, but they’re the kind ]) 
to lose. I can’t lose them fast er‘ 
to please me.”’ if 


f 
From Music to Menus 


AA Pi RE’S another thing,” shi» 
tinued, “that I don’t stand *1 
my restaurant—that’s speed. T]'e 
nothing exciting about my restau 
and nothing exciting about my 0 
Some women go in for violent anir: 
matic color schemes in their tea 1¢ ni 
screaming reds, bright orange, 01 il 
and virulent greens; tables, chait'n 
hangings so loud they fairly yell. ¢ 
make a customer bilious just t¢)0 
at them; and there’s nothingso al 
dingy and unappetizing as this ih 
arty stuff when the colors beg t 
crock and fade. | 
“Backgrounds should be kept’ 2! 
grounds, especially in a restauran § 
right from the beginning I decid 
cut out all the loud, vulgar, sid 
stuff. No orange cheesecloth han }f 
or tables of Chinese red. No caé 
jazz. No ukulele with song and (10 
or sensual contortionist stuff. Nii 
flasks or gin in teacups. No nd 
familiarity and dancing on tabl b 
village cut-ups. No cheap inii0 
meat camouflaged with highly 5 
sauces. No waiters decked ot ! 
sloppy costumes as Rumanian # 
ants or Japanese geisha girls. Inst" 
no paprika, no fake speed; just 
simple food of the very best qui 
deliciously cooked and carefully served in a cong! 
atmosphere of leisure and repose. nee 
“This idea of running a restaurant to please mys» 
she continued, “‘did not come all at once. It grew. Jat 
studied music as a career, and was about to start ora 
first concert tour when along came the war and knock 
my little plans into a cocked hat. War work began 
sorb everyone. At first I tried to get over to the ot 
to help—but what could I do? I had absolutely nob 
training of any kind, and there were too many ¥ 
fussers over there already cluttering up the landscape. ° 
a year or so I fretted and fumed, trying to play a ara 
part; we were all strung up with patriotism and¥ 
and every woman wanted to be a field marshal 
Then a woman friend had an opportunity to go to #T* 
and she asked me to look after her antique shop t 
“* All right,’ I said to her, ‘you trot right alon g; Tl i. 


Sesbice 


that’s how/it began. A friend—my present partner- 
took chars of the antique shop in a spirit of sheer @ 


ture. It was in a basement, two steps down—@ quit 
stuffy little old den, but rather pleasant for all that, i 
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vs in the rear giving on 
al awful New York back 


jl, we dragged the junk ss 
ydark corners, brightened PS 
yplace and made it cheery - 
fire, and one day I said 
spartner, ‘Why don’t we 
,ea in the afternoon, be- 
‘is fire, so the shoppers 
ger for a cup of tea and 
.’? Sowedid. Thus far, I 
aply following the line of 
ssistance, for I am hos- 
, by nature.” 


2ise of Us & Co. 


' PEOPLE are English 
ind I was brought up on 
iglish idea that afternoon 
1 dinners are something 
‘han merely stoking the 
: furnace with coal; they 
entially social functions, 
‘such, other elements be- 
yod play an important 
eisure and comfort and 
sation belong to eating; 
: atmosphere of ease and 
neer. At least, that’s the English 
im, and that was what I tried to 
sh in my tea room. 


| went down to the basement of a ‘“‘sometimes, When My Chef Was 
Sick, I Went Out Into the Kitchen 
and Cooked the Dinner Myself’ 


vartment store and invested in a 
irs and tables which we arranged 
itly before the open fire. Crumpets 
a and conversation—that was the original idea. 
jeople dropped in and seemed to enjoy it—and I 
iithem. It gave me as much pleasure to serve them 
‘my antique shop as it did to entertain them in my 
yartment; for I have always believed that doing 
with and for congenial people is the greatest source 


of happiness in the world. I sup- 
pose,” she added reflectively, 
“T’ve capitalized that social in- 
stinct of mine, for, looking back, 
I can see it’s been a large part of 
my success; but I didn’t do it 
consciously in order to make 
money; I did it be- 
cause I’m built that 
way. I don’t think, 
as a matter of fact, 
we made any money 
out of the tea room; 
all it did was to get 
us acquainted with 
the idea. 

“And then one day 
I said to my partner, 
‘Look here, why 
should we have all 
this fuss and feathers 
; just for afternoon 
s~ tea? Why don’t we 
serve luncheons and 
dinners and have 
some real sport?’ 

“*Ves,’ replied my 
partner, who is the 
practical, hard- 
headed member of 
the firm, ‘but what 
about the antiques? You can’trunan 
eating joint and a junk shop in the 
same place at the same time.’ 

“*Can’t I? Just watch me!’ 

«They'll be spilling food all over 
the antiques.’ 

“We'll move the antiques out into the front room. An- 
tiques in the front room, restaurant in the rear room. That 
way we'll catch our public coming and going.’ 

“Well, that was the germination of the real idea. Then 
we got busy. We invested in three hundred dollars’ worth 
of crockery and pots and pans, which was all the money we 


possessed in the world. A shoe string? I don’t agree with 
you. You can start almost anything on earth with three 
hundred dollars. It’s just the right-size to pivot on. Our 
rear room seated twenty people, no more, and even then 
I had to ease in the twentieth with a shoehorn. 

““We had no domestic-science training, didn’t know a 
single blessed thing about restaurants, keeping books, or 
how many customers a three-pound beefsteak would feed; 
I don’t know yet—it all depends on the customer. We had 
no money in the bank, no credit, no clientele. The whole 
thing was a gamble, and that was what made us keen as 
mustard for the scheme. Crazy, you'll say, as loons. 
That’s what my people said. It was Us & Co. against the 
world and we intended to put up a stiff bluff. Of course, I 
knew how to cook; I have a flair for it—always had; even 
now there’s nothing I love so much as to go out into the 
kitchen and cook a meal for a hundred people, from soup to 
nuts. Exhausting? No! Why should it be?” 


Catering by the Golden Rule 


‘ 


: ELL, I wrote out our cards, announcing the date of 
our first dinner, and went out myself, excited as a 
debutante over her first ball, and dropped them into the mail 
boxes of the tenants who live in the near-by apartment 
houses. It’s a good neighborhood around here. Successful 
writers and cartoonists have bought and remodeled houses 
in this quarter; famous painters and sculptors who live up- 
town have work studios here; a big publishing house is 
just around the corner and a university afew blocks away— 
altogether an interesting clientele. And I had the arro- 
gance to believe that these people were my people; that 
what I liked they would like, and that therefore if I pleased 
myself, I would be likely to please them. Anyway, that 
was the principle on which I worked out my first menu. 
““«Suppose,’ I said to myself, as I sat at my table chew- 
ing my pencil, ‘that I were a professional woman or an 
artist living in New York in a tiny pocket handkerchief of 
a flat where it’s a nuisance to cook real food, and I had to 
go out for my dinners, what kind of place would I choose 
as a regular thing?’ I knew the answer right away. It 
would be that kind of place where I could get a little bit 
(Continued on Page 169) 


‘‘Just the Right Personal Touch — it’s the Hardest Thing in the World to Find in American Restaurants’’ 


— — 


a. 


GAINST his will, Sim Cole’s voice if 
A softened to something like apology iy 
under the level eyes of Saul Hunt- 

er’s hill-bred wife. There was nothing 
about her as she stood in the kitchen 
doorway of Hunter’s decaying house 
that justified any uneasiness in the mind of a deputy sheriff 
engaged in the performance of pacific, routine duty; and 
yet in spite of her damp, reddened hands and the faded 
cotton dress that hung lankly about her tall, thin body, 
Cole was uncomfortably aware of a reluctant, almost 
humiliating respect. 

“‘He’s down yonder to Neil Gandry’s.” 

Her speech had the strange quality that, to Cole’s alien 
ear, always seemed to suggest that these hill women let 
their voices rust for want of use; and yet the sound of it, 
for some reason, deepened his unpleasant, absurd feeling 
of inferiority. The dark, opaque eyes looked out over his 
shoulder with a curious suggestion of dismissal. Only his 
inquisitive bent restrained him from heeding it at once. 

“Gandry’s? I thought him and Saul wasn’t speakin’.” 

“Made it up.” She brought the straight gaze back 
briefly to meet Cole’s stare; the tone and look.seemed to 
rebuff, unspoken, the prying questions that Cole yearned 
to ask. 

The quarrel between Hunter and Gandry went back a 
long time; it was one of those abiding hatreds that spring 
up between neighbors, like pine trees, rooting in some trivial 
seed and growing and stiffening with the slow years. The 
news of its healing would make a startling supper-table 
story at the hotel back in Tyre. It occurred to him sud- 
denly that he could learn the details from Hunter and 
Gandry themselves; it didn’t matter if this tight-lipped 
woman refused to talk. He touched his hat and turned 
quickly, hurrying across the littered dooryard to the little 
tin car in which old Dan Mackenzie waited. 

““No, he ain’t home.”’ He chuckled at Mackenzie’s ques- 
tion. “‘Reckon you couldn’t guess where he’s at, neither.” 

Mackenzie’s faded blue eyes surveyed him interroga- 
tively as he scrambled over the side to his seat at the 
wheel. 

““Mean to tell me he’s down to Gandry’s?” 


= 


“‘Shucks!”’ Cole frowned. 
“Didn’t reckon you could 
hear.”’ 

“‘Didn’t,” said the sheriff. 
“Only figured I better guess 
the unlikeliest place first, the 
way you sounded.” His white brows drew together. 
“‘Gandry’s, eh? She tell you what he aimed to do down 
yonder?” 

Cole shook his head, finding a sulky pleasure in with- 
holding a little of his news. He started the engine and 
headed the car toward the lane that led out to the highway. 
Mackenzie touched his sleeve. 

“‘Turn in yonder, Sim.”’ The gesture indicated a wheel 
track through the sparse overgrowth of scrub oak that had 
straggled up, like a frowzy beard, from what had once been 
a tilled field. Cole hesitated, frowning, while the engine 
raced. 

“Better go to Gandry’s, hadn’t we?” 

“Aim to.” Mackenzie looked worried. ‘‘Get there 
quickest, I reckon, if we take the old road yonder. Sight 
shorter’n goin’ clean around by the highway.” He shook 
his head. ‘‘Don’t like it, Sim. Liable to be bad trouble 
if Hunter’s down to Gandry’s.”’ 

“Bet you they ain’t.””. Cole was always glad of a chance 
to beat Mackenzie’s guess. He adduced reasons, as if in 
support of pure hypothesis. “‘Won’t never be no fight 
between them two. Had it out a long while back, they 
would, if either of ’em was a fightin’ man. Gandry, he’s 
got a sight too much sense to fight a man twicet his size; 
an’ Saul Hunter, he’s too dog-gone triflin’ to put up his 
hands without he plumb has to.”” He waved a hand at the 
forlorn wreckage of what had once been three tobacco 
barns. “Look at how he’s left his place run down! Right 
pretty barns, them was. Hunter could ’ve been a right rich 
man if he’d worked his farm. You an’ me wouldn’t be out 
yere tryin’ to collect a judgment offen him if he was any 
good. Taken an’ throwed away most everything he had, 
sooner ’n work.” 

“Triflin’, sure enough,” said Mackenzie. ‘Bound to 
lose the place one of these days. Apt to be a sight more of 
these yere judgments for me and you to collect.” 
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“| 
What Was There to Frighten Neil 
Gandry in the Sight of It? He 
Followed Gandry’s Wavering Hand 
and Caught In His Breath at the| 

Answer to His Question 3 | 


“Serve him right!” said Sim Cole. 
“Expect it does. Kind of hard on Mis’ Hunt 


Right sorry for her, Sim. Reckon she’d make o 
the land without no help from Saul, if only 

Cole, remembering the tightness of those lips, t A | 
proud eyes, inwardly agreed, except that he wi nh | 
Saul Hunter deserved whatever luck she got; any W 
who put up with him, slaved for him, endured hi 
shrugged his shoulders. : 

“Expect she’d ’ve left him a long ways bey ik 

i 

save the place for ’em if she e’n do it. Right fine ag 

Cole said nothing. Mackenzie, he me. | 
come down from the hills himself; probably that hai! 
der, but 

Cole resisted a grin. A fine woman! You might? 
Tyre or seen the girls who dawdled over the golf be 
at Summerhills! A fine woman! 
doned highway that ran along the branch. Cole cv 
gingerly, choosing a careful path between young Lal a 
sunken track. At the left, as the road slanted away m 
the hillside, he observed a widening stretch of level \¢ 
the undulations that had once been cotton rows. 
knew enough of farming to realize that this was bette 
tivation, and his contempt for the man was deepen! 
these fertile acres of rich bottom lying idle! Shif 


hender.”’ 

pity. Any woman who had been fool enough 

idle soberness and his recurrent, roaring ssi -H 

Mackenzie, “‘if it wasn’t for them young ones. 

Sim.” 

drudge in Saul Hunter’s kitchen would look better up? x 

Dan Mackenzie had never been to the picture shoy 4 
The lane ended, at the foot of the long slope, in the sin 

had sprung up since the last wheels had traveled ir) 

already disappearing under the scrub, but plainly sho 

than the higher land that Saul Hunter had kept unde 

trifling 


““Yonder’s the witch tree,” said Mackenzie. 
Cole, with a mild stir of interest, followed the’ 
of the pointing finger, his mouth twisting to 4 
The words were familiar enough. Tongue in 


he had listened again and again to different versions 0 i 
story, amused to find that there were still people in H ; 
County who believed in hants and witches, who } d 
afraid of a tree because, years and years ago, 4 man} 
hanged himself from it. 


ins EE 
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(was angered to discover now that even Deputy 
} Sim Cole, born and raised in the superior sophisti- 
. of Cray County, felt a little shiver between his 
ler blades at the sight of that huge sycamore lifting 
sint, scaling branches high above the bleak skeleton 
‘uined house. He told himself impatiently that all 
,ores had that look; the negroes called them ghost 
oecause of it. Except for its size, there was nothing 
‘al about this one, nothing to warrant or excuse that 
, quiver along his spine. He sought a medicine for 
2ornful speech. 

‘itch tree! Reckon that’s one thing you got to come 
Hewitt County to find these days. Down in Cray, 
she nigras knows better.” 

«pect that’s right, Sim.’”’ Mackenzie spoke gently, as 
ways did when Hewitt County was under Cole’s 
sm. “‘Bound to get funny notions about trees when 
ye under ’em like Hewitt folks been doin’ f’r two hun- 
years.” 

2 twisted his eyes from the road for a swift side 
! at the old man’s face. It was placidly good- 
ved, with no suggestion of irony. 

junded like you was standin’ up f’r the notion, sher- 
‘ole chuckled, and Mackenzie smiled in accord with 
‘1usement. 

ily standin’ up f’r Hewitt folks, Sim,” he said. 
‘con they got the wrong notion about that there tree, 
‘nough; but all the same, if I was Saul Hunter I’d 
idown and get shet of it.” 

» chuckled again. The superstition was vague in 
respects, but wholly definite as to what would hap- 
| the man who laid ax to a witch tree. 

‘you was Saul Hunter you’d sooner get shot than go 
\that sycamore.”’ 

kenzie shook his head. “No. Saul he don’t look at 
‘most folks. Claims they ain’t no such thing as witch 
‘same as you. Reckon he’d ’ve cut that there one a 
vays back, only for Gandry askin’ him to do it. 
iy and Saul split up about it.” 

2 was interested. ‘‘Gandry! Didn’t figure he’d be 
1ough to take no stock in oe 
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Hunter Hesitated,. Cole Saw the Menace of the Look He Turned Toward His Wife. 


“Right funny what a smart man’ll believe,” said Mac- 
kenzie. “ Reckon you and me wouldn’t only laugh if some 
fortune-tellin’ nigra woman was to let on ’t that there 
witch tree ’d be the death of us; but Neil Gandry, he ain’t 
quit worryin’ since he heard it.” 

Cole made a scornful sound in his throat. 

“A smart man like Gandry! And that’s what made the 
trouble between him and Hunter?” 

“Reckon Saul only aimed to pester Gandry a spell 
when it started. Didn’t believe in the notion hisse’f and 
wasn’t smart enough to figure out how Gandry looked at 
it. Expect he’d ’ve give in pretty soon and cut the tree 
if Gandry hadn’t taken and tried to make him do it. Been 
hatin’ each other a mite better every year since. See can 
you speed up some, Sim. I’m real worried. Bound to be 
trouble if Hunter’s over yonder.” 

Cole held his tongue and quickened the pace of the car 
as much as the road allowed. He chuckled when they 
emerged from the crude wagon trail that led back from 
the branch to Neil Gandry’s thrifty farmstead among the 
pines. Gandry and Hunter sat on the gallery between the 
two wings of the weathered house, a jug and glasses on 
the table between them. Cole pointed. 

“Look yonder! Didn’t I tell you they wouldn’t be no 
trouble?”’ 

“Reckon you was right, Sim.’’ Mackenzie spoke ab- 
sently and Cole as he stopped the car saw that the white 
brows had drawn together again. The old man said some- 
thing under his breath as he climbed stiffly down. To 
Cole it sounded as if he had qualified that admission of 
defeat by saying “‘So far, anyhow,’ but the deputy 
wasn’t sure. 

He followed the old man toward the steps, a little sur- 
prised by the cordiality with which Gandry, small and 
slight and neatly clad, made them both welcome. Always, 
hitherto, Gandry had been cool, stand-oftish. Cole, won- 
dering at the warmth of his greeting, attributed it to the 
cob-corked jug on the table. 

The impression grew as Gandry called for fresh glasses 
and, when the turbaned negress had shuffled out with 
them from the kitchen wing, poured out the pale corn 


whisky, giggling at his joking reference to its unlawful 
origin. Cole grinned politely over his glass, watching 
Mackenzie’s face. The old man, he saw, was still troubled 
as if he didn’t yet understand that these two had made up 
their quarrel. Hunter, huge and gross, sprawling in his 
chair, his small eyes almost hidden behind the puffy, red- 
dened cheeks, pounded the heel of his tumbler on the table 
and guffawed boisterously, as if Gandry had said some- 
thing very funny. 

“Come over to see Saul,’”’ said Mackenzie, in answer to 
Gandry’s question. ‘“‘This here judgment, Saul ——”’ 

Hunter waved his great hairy arm. “That’s all right, 
Mackenzie. Just fixin’ to pay you. Gandry’s buyin’ that 
there bottom land.” 

Mackenzie’s glance shifted gravely to Gandry, who 
grinned and nodded—a little nervously, Cole thought. 

“That’s right, Mackenzie. Me and Saul just shook 
hands on it. Reckon you can take acknowledgment of the 
deed and save us goin’ over to Tyre? Saul’s got it drawed 
up.” 

““Sim’s a notary,” said Mackenzie. Cole wondered at 
the soberness of the look that moved back to Hunter. 
“‘Give in about it, have you, Saul?” 

Hunter laughed harshly. ‘It’s Gandry ’t’s givein. Al- 
ways aimed he should buy that there land. Had this yere 
deed drawed up fifteen years back.’”’ He pulled a docu- 
ment from his hip pocket and unfolded it on the table. 
Cole saw that it had yellowed with time and that there 
were cracks along the creases. Gandry’s nervous flickering 
grin came and went again. 

“Reckon we both done some givin’ in,” he said. ‘‘I’d 
*ve taken and bought that there bottom any time, only f’r 
that’’—he hesitated, seeming to force his voice to the final 
word—“‘that tree.’’ Cole saw his throat work.. “Saul, he’s 
bargainin’ to take and cut it.” 

Cole’s impatience found expression. 

“And you two been hatin’ each other fifteen years when 
you could settle it that easy!’”’ He turned to Hunter. 
“Why didn’t you fall that there tree straight off and get 
shet of it? You don’t take no stock in the witch notion, 
I reckon.” (Continued on Page 125) 
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NNIBAL TOD was a splendid fellow, and he had 
fa been splendid since his boyhood. It was his bent. 
Long before the beau geste had become the cliché 
of the journalist, Annibal had done the splendid thing, 
naturally or of set purpose. His friends 
were wont to shake their heads over him, 
but they were fonder of him than they 
were of more circumspect friends with 
less dreamy eyes. 

That morning Annibal Tod was feeling 
even a trifle more splendid than usual. 
He had money in his pocket. He had 
sold to the Amalgamated Stores no less 
than twelve Overbeck Rejuvenators and 
had been round to the Overbeck offices 
and collected twelve pounds commission 
in cash. It must not be supposed that 
money, when he had it, burned a hole in 
Annibal’s pocket; but it certainly did 
induce a certain warmth in it. 

He walked along with a slight accen- 
tuation of his usual splendid air. Not 
that he was greatly splendid to the eye, 
though he was well-looking enough; of 
middle height, thick-set and strong, with 
a square chin, a well-bridged nose, sen- 
sitive, firmly set lips, a good forehead 
and a pale, clear skin. But the general 
strength of his face was rather weakened 
by that dreaminess of his blue eyes. To 
that dreaminess his friends ascribed the 
persistent deficit in his budget. 

He walked slowly, with just a sugges- 
tion of aswagger. Different schemes for 
turning the twelve pounds into twelve 
hundred flitted hazily through his mind. 
Then he came to Wilkinson’s auction 
rooms in Covent Garden, and after a few 
seconds’ hesitation entered them. 

He found Wilkinson selling Chinese 
hard stone; and on the tray which the 
commissionaire was handing round was 
a small dark gray chunk of stone about 
three inches high and three inches long 
and nearly three inches thick. Annibal 
was unimpressed by it. 

This was not the case with the two 
dealers and the pale collector who were 
bidding against one another with a frosty 
bitterness. 

As Annibal came to a standstill the 
first dealer rather snarled ‘“‘ Five!” 

“Ten!’’ snapped the second. 

‘“‘Wifteen!’’ said the pale collector icily. 

There was a pause; then Wilkinson 
said in a tone of wailing protest, “Only 
three pounds fifteen for this extraordi- 
narily rare Zodiac goat of the Han period? Gentlemen! 
Gentlemen!’’ He seemed to be on the verge of tears. 

“Four pound!” snarled the first dealer. 

A wave surged through Annibal’s brain. 

‘“‘What about five pounds?” he said in his rich and 
ringing voice. 

With one accord the two dealers and the pale collector 
turned and frowned faintly on the interloper. 

But Wilkinson smiled on him a smile of warm approval 
and said, ‘‘Five pounds—five pounds bid for this ex- 
traordinarily rare piece of jade! Five pounds!” 

“‘Guineas!”’ snarled the first dealer. 

“‘Five-ten,” said the pale collector. 

““What about seven pounds?” said Annibal cheerily. 

There was another and a longer pause. 

Then the pale collector said bitterly, “‘Guineas!”’ 

‘‘What about a tenner?” said Annibal even more cheerily. 

There was another pause. Wilkinson smiled yet more 
warmly on Annibal and repeated the formula. The two 
dealers and the pale collector seemed to be drooping. 
Wilkinson knocked the goat down to Annibal. Annibal 
paid cash and received it. 

He examined it. Now that he had paid ten pounds for 
it, it impressed him. 

Another lot was put up, an ostrich egg, carved, or rather 
scratched, in low relief. The pale collector rose and came 
to Annibal. 

Without waiting to be introduced to him, he said bitterly, 
“What the devil did you give a tenner for that goat for?” 

“Because its tail ends in a lotus leaf,” said Annibal with 
promptitude. 

“Of course its tail ends in a lotus leaf. It’s one of the 
cyclical animals, and their tails always end in symbols,” 
growled the pale collector. 

“They do, do they?” said Annibal, interested. 
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The pale collector surveyed him with a cold contempt 
and said in venomous accents of the most profound con- 
viction: ‘“‘You amateurs are the curse of the collectors!”’ 

A big man came hurrying up the room and jostled him. 

“Just as I’d escaped Jinks too!” said the collector very 
bitterly, and moved away. 

The big man looked at the ostrich egg, which had risen 
slowly but surely from five to eleven shillings, and said 
under his breath, but not so low that Annibal did not catch 
the words, ‘‘Dammit! I’ve missed that goat!”’ 

He went to the auctioneer’s clerk and questioned him; 
then he came back to Annibal, looked him over and said in 
a civil voice, “If you would care to part with that jade 
goat, sir, I’ll give you two pounds for your bargain.” 

Rather haughtily Annibal said that he did not wish to 
part with his jade goat. The big man looked troubled and 
said that he would give him five pounds for his bargain. 
Annibal shook his head. The big man frowned and said 
that he would make it ten pounds. Annibal shook his head. 

The big man gazed at him with a moody distaste; then 
he said in cold and deliberate accents, “Twenty pounds for 
a gray jade goat of crude, absolutely crude, workmanship 
is an extravagant price.” 

“Then why offer it?’’ said Annibal unkindly. Then he 
said almost despitefully, “‘I think you must have missed 
the orlp.” 

“The orlp?”’ said the big man quickly. ‘What is an 
orlp?” 

“Oh, if you buy jade and don’t know what an orlp 
is ——” said Annibal, and he shrugged his shoulders, 


He did not himself know what an orlp was; the 
had come into his mind and it had seemed to hich 
kind of word that went with a gray jade Zodiac goat f 
had used it. f 
“‘Of course it makes a difference,” said the big)g 
heavily, in a doubtful voice. Then his eyes grew r}, 
fiery, and he said harshly, “T’ll give you thirtsi 
pounds for it, and that’s my last word!” | 
Most young men whose budget showed a perm)| 
deficit would have rather jumped at a profit of tw ty 
five pounds on an expenditure of ten pounds. 
Annibal was not like that. 
He said, “If you want a Zodiac, 
so badly az 
“T don’t want a Zodiac goat!” |} 
in the big man fiercely. “TI don’t | 
why anyone should want a Zodiac 4 
But a customer of mine commiss\¢ 
me to buy this one for her, and | 
been here three minutes earlier’ 
wouldn’t have got it.” 
“T should certainly have got it,” 
Annibal coldly but inaccurately. 
He fancied that the big man gi\p 
his teeth; but whether he ground & 
or not, he asked Annibal in a tone a)j 
ter resignation, but civilly enoug! {i 
his name and address in case his |b 
should wish to communicate with |n 
Annibal gave them to him. The bigia 
left the auction room with bowed x 
Annibal stayed a few minutes, }] 
light lunch at a Strand tea shop, je 
took his way to the Annibal Tod oje 
They were two small rooms at thet) 
an old house in the Adelphi. In @ 
he practiced his profession of invei}r 
agent, pushing, advertising and sin 
many new and curious devices, 4 
most part of a labor-saving or hy¢ hi 
kind. He madea point of handling al 
inventions of proved merit, such a4 
sendene’s Patent Plantain ‘Cae 
r 


Morton’s Multiple House Cleaner 
his great stand-by was Overbeck’ i 
juvenator, an electric machine in vic 
he had unbounded faith, because hija 
seen its astonishing effect in the re : 
nation of its inventor. He had sl 
hundred and twenty Rejuvenators 
ing the past four months, fifty-five t jh 
trade, on each of which he receiv! 
commission of one pound, and sixt}\V 
to private customers, on each of vic 
he received a commission of thirty i 
lings. 
An idealist, he brought his idealit|t 
the pursuit of the private customer. H 
would stalk old gentlemen in the 's 
dential districts, track them to @ 
homes, note their addresses, look 2 
up in the directory, discover their né |¢ 
send them the Overbeck literature, and two days tate 
on them and discuss the Rejuvenator with an enthusii i 
almost fanatical, conviction that inspired in most of 
the keenest desire to shuffle off ten, fifteen or twent! 
dundant years and return to the robustness of their fo & 
Having once bought a Rejuvenator from Annibal, a)! 
gentleman knew little peace. Every week he recei\! 
reminding letter, adjuring him to persevere faithful ! 
the use of it, since only by perseverance would he re)! 
himself to the robustness of his forties. Also at intervé ih 
received a visit from Annibal himself, and some oral :}! 
ration. If these adjurations, written and oral, were! 
regarded, neither Annibal nor the Rejuvenator cou! b 
blamed if the old gentleman remained old. | 
These reminding letters were no matter for a cold ie 
writer; each of them was a holograph in Annibal’s 2 
and precise handwriting. He set the Zodiac goat b)! 
him on his desk so that he could study and admire it-!0 
that he found it greatly to be admired, for it had © 
carved out of a jade pebble, and the primitively mi® 
artist had given all his thought to its head—and set a! 
writing reminding letters. He had written about h) 
dozen of them when there came a knock on the door 0 
outer office and someone entered it hastily and noisil) 
“Come in!” shouted Annibal. el 
The door of his office was opened with no less viol}¢ 
and there entered a lovely girl in a bad temper. 
She looked at Annibal as if he were considerably * 
than the dust beneath her chariot wheels and said “™ 
Annibal Tod?” 


jal rose, staring. Her dark-brown hair framed one 
loveliest faces he had ever seen. That face was 
slightly; her eyes were sparkling; her kissable lips 
in astraight line. Plainly she was in a devil of a 
.” he said. 

. got my goat,’’ she said in a beautiful golden voice, 
yy controlling herself with difficulty. 

‘r goat?” said Annibal, misunderstanding her and 
jd. Then he followed her gaze to his treasure and 
‘Oh, this goat!” 

--my Zodiac goat. I commissioned Jinks to buy 
p, and I’ve come for it.” 

joke as one who has only to be heard to be obeyed. 
‘since Annibal was a young man, she was quite con- 
jhat that was the proper procedure. Other young 
| always followed it. But it was no way to speak 
pal Tod. 

id coldly and very distinctly, “If you’re talking 
is Zodiac goat, it’s mine.” 

a’t—not really. It was just an accident,” she pro- 
/“Tf Jinks had got to the sale three minutes earlier 
‘\ldn’t have got it at all.’”’ She looked round the 
‘nptuliconed room contemptuously. 

‘tainly should have got it,’’ Annibal asserted. 

‘'d never have gone to thirty-five pounds for it! 
And I told Jinks to go to thirty-five pounds for it!”’ 
‘In’t have to go to thirty-five pounds for it,” said 
, and there was a note of satisfaction in his tone. 
3 exasperating; the girl trembled with righteous 
lion. She opened her vanity bag, took out a small 
{ five-pound notes, stripped seven from the top of 
‘them down on the desk in front of Annibal. 

-e’s thirty-five pounds,” she said, and stretched out 
1 for the goat. 

‘goat is not for sale,”’ said Annibal in icy accents, 
| it with his hand. 

»vely color deepened in the girl’s lovely face; the 
‘nostrils of her perfect nose dilated a little more; 
ind her perfect teeth. 

this is preposterous!” she cried, and her voice had 
ething of its golden ring. “It’s just contrariness— 
hat itis! You don’t want the goat! You’re not a 
‘! You just bought it because you saw someone 
ited it, and you're sticking to it just because I 


vas true; he was sticking to it because she wanted 
it was no way to speak to Annibal Tod. Beauty is 
jut it is not everything. A tyrannous and over- 
spirit impairs it. Hers was a tyrannous and over- 
spirit and left no open- 

he display of splendid- 

ad she approached him 

ght spirit, the splendid 

would have been forth- 

i-he would have given 

izoat. 

iwas, he said again in 

ints, “I have become a 

1) 20 


irl looked at him a little 
‘then she looked round 
alittle wildly. He had 
‘ssion that she was look- 
ia lethal weapon. She 
it throw a Rejuvenator 
‘it was too heavy. He 
hat her eye would not 
ithe example of Essen- 
/atent Plantain Extrac- 
inlay on the mantelpiece, 
vuld be fight- 
is life. It did 


jook a deep 
then she said, 
Ithe disagree- 
edy, grabbing 
{ ever came 
ee) 

hould think 
‘h your horri- 
oer you must 
reat many,” 


| broke in. 
(make a Bay- 
)urteous.”’ ~ 

ould not be- 
2r ears—she 
norrible tem- 


aid simply, 
‘her thickly, 
) the Scotch 
pronouncing 


thrust went 
jAnnibal was 


Ra. 


sensitive about his surname, so sensitive that he had 
dropped one of the d’s in it. 

He said sternly, “Tod is the early Frisian for death. 
The Tods were death-dealers.”’ 

“Poisonous toads,” said the girl, stressing the “poi- 
sonous.”” 

For the moment Annibal had nothing more to say; the 
girl had nothing more to say. They glared at each other a 
diabolical, implacable hate. 

The girl was the first to recover. She said in almost 
matter-of-fact accents, as if nothing of any real moment 
had happened, ‘‘ Well, are you going to let me have that 
goat?” 

“T am not!” said Annibal quite loudly. 

She gazed at him. But eyes cannot kill. Slowly she 
picked up the seven five-pound notes from the desk and 
put them in her vanity bag. Then she turned to go. 

In the middle of the room she paused, turned to gaze at 
him again, then said, “If you think I’m going to let, you 
keep my goat you’re wrong.” 

“You can’t prevent my keeping my goat,” said Annibal 
confidently. 

“Oh, can’t I?”’ she said in a tone of jeering menace. 

She walked to the door, opened it, stepped into the inner 
office, came back to the threshold. 

“Tod is the Scotch way of pronouncing toad,” she said 
in venomous accents, and went. 

She went down the stairs, suffering from a sense of hor- 
rible outrage. A young man—a young man!—had turned. 

Annibal wiped his brow. This was not how young 
women treated him. 

With a splendid effort he dismissed the girl from his 
mind and got to another reminding letter. They were 
doing their work; forty-three out of his sixty-five private 
customers had, thanks to them, persevered in the use of 
Overbeck’s Rejuvenator and manifestly pushed off re- 
dundant years. It was a cheering thought. 

But the face of the girl kept coming into his mind. Alas 
that such loveliness should mask such a spirit! Neverthe- 
less, in spite of her disabilities, they had grown astonish- 
ingly intimate, seeing that it was their first interview. 
They had talked to each other as if they had been married 
several years. 

He locked up the goat in a drawer of his desk. He needed 
fresh air. He would stalk an old gentleman or two. 

The northern air was more refreshing than the southern. 
He took the Tube to Swiss Cottage and strolled slowly up 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue. He had already sold four Rejuvenators 
in Fitzjohn’s Avenue. He looked-into the windows of 
houses as he passed, hoping to see an old gentleman. When 
he came to Mr. Begbie’s house he rang the bell. Mr. Beg- 
bie was at home; Annibal had tea with him. Over it he 
adjured him to persevere with his Rejuvenator. Then 
they talked of other things. Many of Annibal’s private 


Mr. Probyn Began to Discuss Again His Beautiful Jade; Annibal Began 


to Learn Again, 
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customers liked to keep Annibal to talk about other things; 
he cheered them up. 

As he came out of Mr. Begbie’s house he saw a moder- 
ately decrepit old gentleman walking along the other side 
of the road. He stalked him. The old gentleman led him 
to Number 7, Buxton Grove. He let himself into it with a 
latchkey. Annibal made a note of his address. 

He walked along Buxton Grove, looking into the win- 
dows. It was virgin soil; he had not yet planted a Re- 
juvenator in Buxton Grove. In the bow window on the 
ground floor of Number 22 a girl was standing with her 
back to him. A girl, though not an old gentleman and pos- 
sibly profitable, is a girl; and Annibal looked at her care- 
fully. She turned. He saw that it was the girl who 
collected Zodiac goats. He was not surprised. They were 
fated to meet. That was quite plain. 

She saw Annibal. Her eyes opened wide. She looked at 
him with surprise and loathing. Then she made a hideous 
face at him. Annibal was not so startled that he failed to 
see a distinguished-looking old gentleman deeper in the 
room. He made a note of the address. 

On returning to his offices, he learned from his directory 
that Mr. John Petherick lived at Number 7, Buxton Grove, 
Mr. Rex Probyn at Number 22. He sent the literature of 
the Rejuvenator to both of them. Next day he wrote to 
both of them that he would call on the following afternoon 
and discuss the Rejuvenator with them. The thought of 
making his way into Number 22 pleased him. It would 
show the girl how little he cared for her hostility. 

The next afternoon he called first on Mr. John Petherick 
and found that he had read the Rejuvenator literature with 
great interest. In twenty minutes he had sold him one. 
He found Mr. Probyn more difficult—skeptical. It took 
him thirty-five minutes to sweep away that skepticism and 
sell a Rejuvenator to him. 

He had interested and pleased Mr. Probyn, who asked 
him to have tea with him. Annibal accepted the invitation 
with some eagerness. On the mantelpiece and the low 
bookcases round the room stood many fine pieces of jade. 
Having become a collector, he wished to know about what 
he was collecting. He had no difficulty in inducing Mr. 
Probyn to talk about jade. He was an enthusiast. In an 
hour Annibal learned more about jade than he would have 
learned in three months from books. Mr. Probyn was 
charmed with Annibal; he had never chanced on anyone 
so quick to learn or to appreciate. 

Then the girl came in. At the sight of Annibal her face 
was contorted by the scowl he knew; her eyes gazed at 
him with the familiar glare. She did not greet him. 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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The Same Point of 
View Has Directed 
the Great Majority 
of Alt American 
Philanthropists 


Doe opens his morning newspaper and reads with in- 

terest that Mr. Bubble, the soda-pop king, has just 
given an endowment of $1,000,000 for the promotion or 
prevention of something or other. 

“Humph!” grunts Mr. Doe. “If I had $1,000,000 to 
give away, I think I could do much better than that 
with it.” 

So Mr. Doe engages his neighbor in conversation and 
tells him precisely what ought to be done. He is a rare 
person, indeed, who does not carry around under his hat 
exact specifications for the use of Mr. Bubble’s surplus 
funds. Uncounted thousands of letters are written annu- 
ally in this country alone to philanthropists, advising them 
how to get the best results. Now and then someone actu- 
ally invites suggestions from the public. Afterward they 
usually regret it. Giving away money, assuming that the 
donor wishes to achieve wholesome results, is an extremely 
intricate and difficult science. Literally thousands of 
schemes have been tried and abandoned because they did 
more harm than good. It would be almost impossible for 
anyone to outline a plan that has not already been tried. 

Most of the wealthy men and women who endow organ- 
izations devoted to the public welfare have previously 
served their apprenticeships on one or more boards or com- 
mittees. Before launching out independently on a large 
scale, they usually seek expert advice. Mr. John Doe 
would probably be astounded if he could hear some of that 
advice and note the hesitant manner in which it is given. 
Instead of there being thousands of possibilities for be- 
stowing benefits, he would learn that there are only a few. 
And even these are constantly in process of evolution, so 
that valid objections can be raised against almost any one 
of them. It becomes necessary, then, to weigh the advan- 
tages and faults of each. None is perfect. 


[: THE street car on his way to the office, Mr. John 


A Little Journey in Philanthropy 


j Fleet instance, Lady Bountiful encounters on the side- 
walk a child who is crying and discovers that the child 
is hungry. Investigation discloses a father who is ill, so 
she leaves money enough to buy food for the entire family 
and goes on her way, promising to return next week and 
hoping that the father will soon be well. So far as Lady 
Bountiful can determine, she has done her best; she feels 
that assuredly her action was above criticism. But she 
meets a physician and he says: 

“What you have done amounts to very little. The father 
of that family has tuberculosis and I don’t think he will 
recover in those surroundings. If you want to do some 
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real geod, direct your attention to his cure. Otherwise you 
simply pauperize the family while he slowly dies.”’ 

So Lady Bountiful sends the father to a sanitarium. 
Then she meets another expert, who says: 

“Well, assuming that he recovers, he will return to the 
same work in which he was engaged before. That was 
where he got tuberculosis. A great many of those people 
get tuberculosis. If you want to do some real good, you 
will help the campaign for a law requiring sanitary condi- 
tions in the sort of workshops where those people are 
employed. Also, there ought to be a law assuring them 
better housing conditions.”’ 

So Lady Bountiful takes another step and eventually 
comes into contact with more experts. 

“The sanitary regulations you are fostering,” says one 
of these experts, “do not meet the needs at all. They are 
based upon scientific theories that were exploded four 
years ago.” 

And then another expert says: ‘But his are no better 
than yours. His also are out of date. Moreover, the pro- 
posed law he has drafted would be unconstitutional in the 
opinion of experts on that subject.” 

So Lady Bountiful decides that she needs the advice of 
a super-expert to pass judgment upon the experts them- 
selves. Without going very far she finds precisely that 
sort of person. 

“You must join our group,’’ he says, “and help us to 
study these problems. We want to know just what would 
be the right kind of sanitary regulations for factories and 
tenements. We can get them if only we can prove that we 
know what we’re talking about. Also, we want to find out 
more about tuberculosis in order that we may fight it in- 

.teliigently. The right remedies and preventive measures 
are more important than anything else. Incidentally, in 
the course of studying factories we have discovered that 
preventable accidents cause much more loss and suffering 
than bad sanitary conditions. We ought to place this 
matter before the public.” 

So Lady Bountiful joins a new group that is engaged in 
gathering statistics on industrial accidents, and then one 
day the newspapers announce that she has given this group 
a large sum of money. : 

Sitting in the street car, John Doe opens his morning 
paper and says: “‘Humph! Here’s a woman gives $100,- 
000 to a lot of bespectacled old fossils who are gathering 
statistics on industrial accidents. Not hiring doctors, you 
notice. Not feeding the victims’ babies. Oh, no! Just 
gathering statistics. It’sa great world. If I had that much 
money to give away, I’d hustle around to their houses and 
feed some of them.” 


By Chester T. Crowell 
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Well, that was precisely where Lady Bountifu tz 
but John Doe, of course, doesn’t know it. Where 
that he can spare a quarter he gives it to a poor 
pled beggar who sits near the front door of the offi 
ing where he works. John can see for himself tit 
fellow is in a terrible condition. Of course Johr it 
right, and then again he may not be. Every now 
the police of New York City expose one of thei /p 
blind cripples as the owner of an eight-cylinder ear \d 
dent of an expensive apartment. Perhaps John’ h 
also could use a few statistics. No system is per f. 

The evolution of Lady Bountiful’s charity fro | 
for a starving child to a commission for gathering | \t 
is not.entirely fanciful. That story outlines very b 
general course of philanthropic endeavor. Inya\b 
begins with ‘the discovery of an individual in a 
goes step by step back toward primary causes. Mi 
along the way new vistas open. This is not = 
toric outline of all welfare work but as a rule it cor) 
to the record of most of the large foundations. (" 


The Fight Against Hookworm Disea. 


Pez instance, long before the Rockefeller Fot ki 
was established, John D. Rockefeller had bel 
ested in education. His representatives in certain $1t 
states discovered that the prevalence of hookworm|s 
made efforts to stimulate educational activities dif 
most to the point of total loss. If the people we!) 
ward as to education it was because of ‘illness 
of sloth. 
When the Rockefeller agents reported this cond ® 
sent out other agents to inquire into the nature ‘h 
worm disease, to learn the extent of it and to id 
whether it could be cured. With the facts before bh} 
Rockefeller wrote a letter, dated October 26, 1909's 
a group of men to assemble for a conference to (/! 
plan of campaign against this disease. He placed f 
disposal $1,000,000. The conference produced the : 
ing very brief plan: ie 
1. To make a survey showing the geographica li 
bution and intensity of hookworm disease in the | | 
States. 
2. To cure the sufferers. 
3. To remove the source of infection by stopp? 
pollution. Aan |. 
During the following five years 441,408 patien * 
treated; more than 1,000,000 were examined eink 
cally; 653 counties were surveyed and interest in 
health work was stimulated throughout the world. 


t year of this campaign only two counties in which 
yeing carried on made appropriations for the support 
onsaries. 

e years later 208 counties had undertaken definite 
‘health budgets. At the end of five years 556 coun- 
ve committed to regular appropriations to safeguard 
lie through sanitation. 

» Rockefeller himself regarded this campaign as 
‘ly educational. On August 12, 1914, he wrote to 
a who had conducted it as follows: 

’» work thus far accomplished would seem to have 
t about in all of the Southern states a very general 
-dge on the part of physicians, health authorities and 
»lie regarding the prevalence of hookworm disease 
+: method of treating and preventing it. The chief 
= of the commission may thus be deemed to have 
:complished.”’ 

policy followed throughout the campaign was to 
ith and through the regularly constituted public 
's and then get out of the field just as soon as local 
‘ts could assume the burden alone. Relief of the 
‘al sufferers was only one part of the plan; to bring 
‘ng a new agency, supported by the public, was the 
7 purpose. In other words, it was an educational 
gn. 

iextremely improbable that even those who took an 
(dart in this work could foresee its vast importance. 
i; went along they were also being educated, no less 
‘e people directly benefited by their efforts. Never 
in the history of the world had a health campaign on 
mous scale achieved such startling success. Without 
zing the abilities of those who directed it, one must 
‘e fact that fundamental conditions were favorable. 
‘orm disease is easily detected, easily cured, and the 
‘ilve measures were already known. 


rowth of the Rockefeller Foundation 


‘fact that hundreds of thousands of people could 
jr year after year from such a disease must have been 
ling discovery to Mr. Rockefeller. At any rate, 
‘his work was still under way, he was maturing a 
‘make use of its lessons. On May 14, 1913, the 
( New York granted a charter to the Rockefeller 
ition, endowed with $100,000,000, and on June 
seventh, less than two months later, this Founda- 
eated the International Health Commission ‘‘to 
\to other countries and peoples the work of eradicat- 
‘kworm disease and for the promotion of 
sanitation and the spread of the knowledge of scien- 
sdicine.”’ 

ina very few years the new international organiza- 
's as widely known for its campaigns against yellow 
nd malaria as for the success of its work against 
yrm disease, although the latter has been carried on 
18s than fifty-two countries and twenty-nine islands 
seas. 

field was continually widening. An alphabetical 
ithe countries in which members of 
ff of this organization are at work 
follows: Antigua, Australia, Brazil, 
: Honduras, British North Borneo, 
, China, Colombia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
'Guiana, Fiji, France, Guatemala, 
ras, India, Jamaica, Mauritius, Mex- 
varagua, Palestine, Panama, Philip- 
lands, Porto Rico, Salvador, Siam, 
id, and about fifteen Americanstates. 
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Thus far we trace only a quantitative growth, or rather 
a taking in of more territory. Along with this, however, 
there was bound to come the realization that medical 
science is itself comparatively young; that more diseases 
would be rendered harmless as medical science advanced. 
The next step was the establishment of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. Science, however, is inter- 
national. No one can pin it down to any single place or in- 
stitution. The international exchange of.information is of 
greater importance than the work of any one man or group 
of men. Soin 1924 we find the Rockefeller Foundation un- 
derwriting to the extent of $350,000 a plan to publish “an 
international abstract journal of the biological sciences.” 
Funds are advanced also to stimulate the development of 
medical schools from Cambridge, Oxford and Edinburgh to 
China and Siam. 

The Rockefeller Foundation very seldom sets up 
machinery of its own. Nearly all its work is done by co- 
operating with existing agencies. Where actual field ‘cam- 
paigns against disease are undertaken, the organization 
usually pays about one-fourth of the total expense and en- 
deavors to withdraw within three years. The sooner it can 
get out, and the less it spends, the greater the success, for 
that is the measure of the educational value of the work. 
Though the Rockefeller Foundation began with an initial 
endowment of $100,000,000, there were subsequent gifts; 
during the first ten years of its life it received a total of 
$182,000,000. Disbursements during that period amounted 
to $76,800,000, which included all the income and $17,500,- 
000 of the principal. 

An organization could scarcely be less bound by rules 
than is the Rockefeller Foundation. Thenine directors orig- 
inally named were authorized both to choose their suc- 
cessors and add to their number. Their charter states the 
purpose of the organization as follows: “‘To promote the 
well-being of mankind throughout the world.” They are 
not even forbidden to spend the principal of their en- 
dowment. That, along with its income, is at their dis- 
posal. They have probably canvassed the field of possible 
benefactions as thoroughly as any organization that ever 
existed, but their activities continue within the limits that 
experience has proved. Only a few times have they ven- 
tured beyond. 

In the early days of the organization, while general poli- 
cies were still under discussion, the directors made gifts to 
a wild-life refuge in Louisiana, the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, the Palisades 
Interstate Park, and—to quote the tenth 
annual report—‘“‘various other objects 
which no longer fall within the scope of 
the Foundation’s work.” 

Gradually the field nar- 

rowed down to public Se 
health and medical edu- 
cation, if such a field ean 

be called narrow. Thou- 

sands of suggestions have y 
been received by the P 


directors and nearly all of them fall within five classifica- 
tions. Here are the five: To give or lend money to individ- 
uals; to invest in securities on a philanthropic rather than 
a business basis; to finance patents or altruistic move- 
ments involving private profit; to support propaganda to 
influence public opinion on social or political questions; to 
contribute to local institutions. All such petitions are de- 
clined. 

There are other Rockefeller organizations engaged in 
other fields, such, for instance, as the General Education 
Board and International Education Board, but it is inter- 
esting to find that even with such a vast sum as that at 
the disposal of the Rockefeller Foundation, the wisdom 
gained by experience counsels choosing one field and re- 
maining in it. 


Keeping Within Their Field 


PPROXIMATHELY the same course has been followed 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, which is considerably 
older. It was incorporated by an act of the legislature of 
New York State in April, 1907, the purpose being stated as 
follows: “‘For the improvement of social and living condi- 
tions in the United States of America.”’ The original endow- 
ment was $10,000,000, given by Mrs. Russell Sage in mem- 
ory of her husband. Later by her will another $5,000,000 
was added. Although the scope of activities is virtually 
unlimited by the charter, the directors, as they gained ex- 
perience, narrowed their field. After the general declaration 
of purpose previously quoted, the charter of this Founda- 
tion says: “It shall be within the purpose of said corpora- 
tion to use any means which from time to time shall seem 
expedient to its members or trustees, including research, 
publication, education, the establishment and maintenance 
of charitable and benevolent activities, agencies, and insti- 
tutions already established.”’ That is what they may do if 
they wish. Following is a recent official announcement of 
their policy: 

“The foundation does not relieve individual need or 
duplicate the work of official agencies. It studies and in- 
terprets facts with regard to social conditions and meth- 
ods of social work, makes the information available by 
publications, conferences and other means of public ed- 
ucation, and seeks in various ways to stimulate action 
for social betterment.” 

(Continued on Page 162) 


Uncounted Thousands of Letters are 
Written Annually in This Country 
Alone to Phitanthropists, Advising 
Them How to Get the Best Results 
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UNKER’S confes- 
B sion that he had 
lost his bearings 
came to Cynthia with 
an abrupt and thrilling 
impact; she felt not so 
much panic and appre- 
hension as absorbed 
and alert interest. It 
did not occur to her to 
bealarmed. They had 
come, that morning, 
surely not more than four miles; and 
though the way was trackless, through 
heavy timber with never an opening, yet 
it had not been sufficiently long to im- 
press upon her the remoteness and isola- 
tion of the locality. Now she supposed 
the fact that they were lost meant merely 
a little retracing of their steps, meant 
simply a delay in the hour of their re- 
turntothecamp. Soshewatched Kurr’s 
bursting irritation, tinged with some- 
thing desperate, with a puzzled frown 
between her eyes. 

They had been, for a time immediately before Bunker 
admitted himself at fault, descending steeply over ledges 
and precipitous slopes through a growth of old maple and 
beech. Bunker’s form, rendered somehow shapeless and 
inhuman by the pack basket bulking large upon his shoul- 
ders, moved ahead of them, blurred and indistinct in the 
increasing persistence of the rain. She had had some diffi- 
culty in keeping him in sight. Kurr had been a little be- 
hind her and she had heard him panting, with a whistling 
sound curiously expressive of nervous apprehension, even 
before they came to the edge of the cedar swamp. 

But when they did so, and Bunker stopped and waited 
for them with a fuddled look on his friendly countenance, 
Kurr for a moment let his feelings escape. It was by this 
time almost dark, yet even in the gray light Cynthia was 
able to see Kurr’s pallor, and after a moment she inter- 
rupted his scalding reproaches to the guide. 

““Wouldn’t we better be going back, repairing the mis- 
take?’’ she suggested. “It can’t be far to the lake in any 
case. And there’s no good in faultfinding now.” 

““You see, ma’am,’’ Bunker eagerly explained, “we must 
have slanted along the wrong ridge. There’s three brooks 
rise in there in about the same place and we’re on the 
wrong one.” 

Kurr said savagely: ‘‘Be still, man.’”’ And to Cynthia 
he continued, in a restrained voice: “As a matter of fact, 
we can’t do much tonight. That’s clear enough. I’ll never 
forgive myself for trusting you to this—idiot.” 

“But we can get back,’’ Cynthia urged, quietly enough. 
She saw Kurr wipe the rain from his face with a fierce 
gesture and he shook his head. 

“‘T wouldn’t trust him to lead us in the dark,” he re- 
torted. ‘‘And it doesn’t pay to run wild in the woods at 
night. We’ll have to put up here, somehow.”’ He swung 
to Bunker, asked coldly, “Nothing in that basket of yours 
that we can use, I suppose?” 

“Some corn bread from lunch, and them trout, and a 
bit of coffee,’ Bunker replied. 

“Blankets? A tent?’’ Kurr cut in, and when Bunker 
shook his head, Kurr said to Cynthia, ‘‘These chaps like 
to pack a big basket—empty.” 

“There’s a ledge up there; a kind of cave,” Bunker said 
diffidently. ‘I noticed it as we come down. It might be 


somewheres near-dry if we had to 
lieup. I’d begun to figure we was 
in the wrong valley, somehow.” 
“‘Can you find your way back 
to it?” Kurr demanded. “I don’t 
propose to go butting into trees all night, hunting for shel- 
ter. Find it quick or make us some sort of shelter here.” 

“You all can stay here, then,’’ Bunker suggested, 
“while I go up and locate it and make a fire. You can see 
the fire from here, I guess.” 

“How far is it?” Kurr snapped. 

“Bout twenty-five rod,” Bunker told him, and he set 
out forthwith, up the stiff ascent behind them, quartering 
back by the way they had come. Kurr said to Cynthia re- 
assuringly: 

“I’m mighty sorry. But I’ll see you’re as comfortable 
as possible. We'll be all right in daylight.” 

Cynthia made a quick little movement with her head. 
“Tt’s rather—an adventure,” she said softly. “‘I’m inter- 
ested.’”’ And amoment later, ‘““Shan’t we start after him?”’ 
she suggested. ‘‘There’s no good in standing still, and it 
will be dark in a few minutes now.” 

“He ought to have found the place by this time,’’ Kurr 
agreed. 

They climbed a little way and she asked over her shoul- 
der, ‘‘Has Bunker often guided for you?”’ 

He said quickly and protestingly: ‘‘Please, Cynthia. 
You’re thinking I arranged this. I beg of you 2 

She laughed, uncontrollably amused. “No, no, no. I’m 
willing to believe you think well of me, but never that 
you’d contrive for my amusement such an adventure as 
this. It’s too uncomfortable for you, my friend.” 

He tried to meet her mood. “Of course,’ he agreed. 
“Now if I were to abduct you to a beautiful lodge in the 
mountains, and hide you away there for days ——”’ 

“ All through the second act?” she suggested with a smile 
in her voice. 

“To the end of the play, perhaps,’’ he retorted. 

She shook her head, said daringly: 

“Oh, no. The hero always appears at the end of the 
second act. Don’t you remember? Saves the heroine from 
worse than death as the curtain falls.” 

He smiled and there was a chuckle in his tones. 

“But that’s melodrama,” he reminded her. ‘‘In the 
comedy of manners, the lover is sometimes the hero, instead 
of the husband.” 

“This is hardly a comedy of manners,” she remarked, 
and they both laughed together. Then Bunker hailed them 


He Hesitated Only for an Instant, Then 
With a Single Step He Reached the Border 
of the Float and Flung Kurr From Him 


from a little ahead and above; and || 
came to where he was he set a mat) 
twist of birch bark and the leaping flame J 
the spot he had found. What was liti/n 
than a shelf of rock gave a partial shell |f 
the direct assaults of the rain, but the 
not room for even one person to lie a) 2 
with any ease, though two or three might huddle ti ¢ 
be partially protected. Kurr said, his anger all rer 
‘‘We can’t sleep there, Bunker.” 
“T can make a bough roof that’ll drain off som jf 
water,’ Bunker explained. ‘‘This is an old poreup }' 
but I can clean it up good enough and get a fire fi 
here.’”’ He added whimsically, “I guess we won't in 
us sleep much. It’s going to be kind of cold tonigl | ' 
wind’s starting to blow.” 
They had not before perceived this, but when h'2 
it to their attention, Cynthia began at once to feel li 
chilled. They had been warmed by their own exerti 5, 
now these had ceased. The rain shirts which she ai ): 
had put on when the drizzle began were sufficiently /2 
proof, but not much protection against cold. Whi 
now appealed to her with a glance, she said quick’ 
“‘T think with a nice fire in front, we’d all be ve |¢ 
fortable here.” 
“T can cook up a trout for you to eat, ma’am,” II 
suggested solicitously, and Cynthia laughed a littl 
“T’m sure it will taste good,” she agreed. “I’m fi 
Mighty hungry.” | 
‘Get at it,” Kurr said sharply, and he turned | € 
thia. “Get down under that shelf,” he advised. “'! 
pull your feet up under you and be reasonably dry Vi 
have you warm in a minute.” 
She obeyed him silently, but the spot was not elf 
able. The sloping sand beneath her let her conil 
slide forward out of shelter; her braced heels fo/d 
sufficient hold to check this slipping. When she ei 
her feet, the rain struck upon them and she coulé 
prickle wet and cold through her heavy wool st¢ 
She had, rather absurdly, worn this day a heavy sf 
stead of the wiser knickerbockers; and this sk 
harassed her all day by becoming entangled with sts 
branches, and now persisted in sliding up as she sli I 
so that she was put to the absurdity of forever co! cl 
its shortcomings.. Also, when she was able to pis 
enough beneath the shelf of rock to be complete 
tered, her shoulders and the back of her head I} 
against the roof, and dust and particles of cobw 
old moss and dry mold dropped down her neck. 2 
theless, as the fire blazed and then roared, fiir) 
fierce heat into her face, she became more ecomfca 
and after a little she even took off her rain shirt, al 
B 
1 


Rn nm 


unduly warm. Kurr sat beside her, his shoulders he 
forward in a neck-aching posture to avoid bring: 
head in contact with the roof. Bunker, on his kne 
trying to cook over the fire, which was so manifestly 
for such a use; and he shielded his face with his 
extending the skillet gingerly above the flames, wit f 
ing it again when the heat became unbearable. - € 
time he cut a longer pole to fit in the socket on the ™ 
of the fry pan, and thus was able to cook without ap!” 
ing too near the small conflagration. Then the fire 
to droop and die, and he announced that the tro 
done and brought their eating dishes and the corn 
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mia had said she was hungry, but the trout was not of the agitated boughs; and once from somewhere below “‘T guess you’ll want I should keep the fire going,” the 

»ked. Even an expert might have had difficulty them came a long, grinding, thrilling crash, and Cynthia guide suggested; and Kurr said testily: 

ich handicaps as Bunker had imposed upon himself, knew a great tree had fallen there. “Yes, yes, of course.” 

) guide was no expert. She picked at the half-done “Yes, sir,” said Bunker slowly. ‘Seems like I get into Cynthia had managed to curl herself into something like ( | 

und her appetite failing and at last set the platter a good bit of trouble that way. But it never hurt me ‘a ball, at least partially sheltered, in a posture that sug- 

Bunker had gone to hunt water; and they could none.” gested the recumbent. ‘‘Good night, Mr. Kurr,”’ she said 

‘n floundering in the darkness down the hill. Cynthia, half asleep, found herself asking whimsically, with drowsy courtesy. 

id with a faint smile, “‘He’s having an uncomfort- ‘“‘ How long are you usually lost? A day—or two—or how “Are you dry?” he asked. : 

and, I’m afraid.” long?” “T’m wet around the edges,’ | 

;nodded resentfully. ‘‘I never saw such a com- Bunker lifted his head in a movement full of pride. don’t mind.” 

ssortment of idiocy as that man on two legs be- ‘Oh, I never was lost more than one night at a time in my He moved a little. ‘‘Put your feet in behind me,”’ he } 

2 said. life,” he boasted; and he added reassuringly, “It’s noth- suggested. ‘‘You may be more comfortable so.” 
{ 


, 


she confessed. “But I 


‘does seem to have a capacity for doing things ing to hurt a man if he keeps his head.” She tried it and found that he was right, and said good 

»Joesn’t he?”’ she agreed. Kurr was driven at last into an explosive word. ‘‘Stop night again, and so drifted into a half slumber only faintly 
ish he’d break his neck down there,’’ Kurr mut- your insufferable drivel, Bunker,” he said bitterly. ‘“‘Mrs. disturbed by Kurr’s occasional movements, by the tu- j 
. Daigle will want to sleep.”’ mult of the rising wind, by the intermittent flaring of the 
saw that he was falling into a mood suggesting “T’m very sleepy,’’ Cynthia agreed. ‘‘Andso warm and _ fire. Once, opening her eyes, she saw that Kurr had given 

js, and this she found vaguely disturbing. Cynthia comfortable.’’ She added with a smile, ““Do you suppose her some extra room, moving so that while his body was 

‘ardy young woman; she was quite capable of en- the porcupine begrudges us his bed?” still protected, his legs were exposed to the rain. She tried 

iliscomfort and even hardship. But she preferred “Oh, that ain’t his bed, ma’am,’”’ Bunker assured her. a sleepy protest, but he hushed her so quietly she did not f 
\ with a smile, and if Kurr was going to be sulky, ‘“‘That’s just his doorstep.’”” He chuckled. “‘He ain’t as_ fully awake and she felt a vague and pleasant gratitude to 

-\ded the night that was ahead of them. neat as some, don’t keep his front porch as clean as he him. She had not, she realized, expected to find the man { 
jl] need someone to cook breakfast for us,’ she might, but it’s dry anyway.” unselfish. He had other virtues, but not that one. 

lhtly. ‘‘Let’s hope he survives till after that.” “Be still,” Kurr repeated. It is not always easy, even for the experienced man, to {| 
seemed faintly startled by this suggestion. “Yes, Bunker.” sleep soundly in the open, but on the other hand there is a 


’ 


“Don’t talk any more, 


-yveto have breakfast,” he agreed. 
Ilget homeby noon,” headded. 
| think he can find the way?” 
od. 

/not counting on him,” he told 
‘"lltake charge in the morning.” 
|do you know where we are?”’ 
iow the lay of the country,’”’ he 
\shortly. ‘I'll undertake to find 
|. After all, you know, it’s eight 
mg. Even a blind man could 
ia time.”’ 

alf closed her eyes. ‘‘It seems 
e must be in behind Red Top,”’ 
ested. “On the other side of it 
‘e lake.” 

ook his head impatiently. ‘‘No, 
Ind is just over one shoulder of 
ip, but we swung off the other 
I can remember now where: 
‘went wrong. He took the right- 
ge.” 

lought we came more to the left,” 
sisted, but hisimpatienceseemed 
in on this opposition, so she 
‘ned the argument. Bunker 
ack with water in the coffee pot, 
py drank gratefully the weak, 
joffee he prepared. The guide 
ome, for no observable reason, 
| to loquacity, and he fell into a 
ambling monologue, told them 
_other times when he had been 
the woods, of other occasions 
» had been forced to lie out with- 
iter. 

| used to it,’”’ he said with faint 
ln his own incapacity. ‘I get 
around kind of easy, specially 
vains.. I’ve got so I kind of ex- 
‘ git lost if it comes on to rain. 
/bothers me none. I can lay 
ind sleep in the rain, right on the 
and it don’t hurt me a bit.” 
‘ended the fire, more cautiously 
dding little sticks that kept the 
slight, the embers warm. 
.d out one night last fall,’’ he con- 
| “Twas up in north of here with 
) after deer, and we was quite a 
om camp and it come on to snow. 
| see we was lost and we got into 
swamp where the wind didn’t 
‘ Wind was howling. Blamed if 
l_ get a fire to burn. But I just 
)l away the snow and got in under 
‘them low cedars and pulled my 
) around my ears. Slept allright 
he sport, he walked up and down 
tht.” He chuckled pleasantly. 
le he’d been walking looked like 
“yard, come morning.” 
salked on and on, his voice a 
‘€ monotone, and Cynthia 
land jerked herself awake again. 
"eside her, had fallen into silence, 
0 move, smoked a cigarette lin- 
ly. Bunker sat in the lee of a 
\front of their shelter, otherwise 
jected from the rain which now 
h aslanting force, thrust by the 

nd. Above and about them 

juld hear the tossing disturbance 


complete relaxation about suchslumber 
that is curiously restful. Cynthia had 


never in her life passed so deliciously 
from wakefulness to sleep as this night, 
cramped so awkwardly beneath the low 
roof of a porcupine’s front veranda. 
She slept smiling; and Kurr, looking 
down at her now and then, could see 
the firelight play across her counte- 
nance. 

The man for hours slept not at all. 
Like a kettle on a slow fire, through the 
long night he stewed. 


vI 

HEN Cynthia woke in the morn- 

ing it was already past dawn; the 
forest below them was full of a dull gray 
light through which the steady rain fell 
slanting. There was now no wind, only 
the pitiless rain. But where she lay, she 
found herself protected and dry and 
though the fire was dead, she was not 
yet uncomfortably cold. The men, she 
saw, were now asleep. Bunker sat with 
his back against his tree, half a dozen 
feet away, his head forward on his chest, 
his open countenance as innocent and 
bland as the face of a sleeping child. 
Kurr was huddled at her feet, half sit- 
ting, half lying. His face was turned 
toward her, foreshortened, the chin 
nearer her than the brow; and there 
was about it something unfamiliar, 
whether because the sagging cheeks 
produced unaccustomed contours, or 
because there was a shadow of unshaven 
beard across the chin. Remove a man 
for a single day from his razor and he 
assumes the aspect of a barbarian; a 
woman is not similarly handicapped. 
She can in little ways better support 
the abrasions of the wilderness, better 
preserve her veneer. Cynthia, with her 
damp handkerchief, and without mov- 
ing, made herself presentable. Save for 
some disorder of her hair, she thought 
she could present a fitting front to the 
others when they should awaken. 

She had time for thinking—thinking 
in the light-of coming day. Last night 
she had been at first too much shaken 
by that which had passed between her 
and Kurr, then too weary from their 
toiling tramp and from the rigor of the 
rain to do more than submit to sleep. 
But now she could remember, she could 
weigh this and that; could, in short, 
consider what had happened. She per- 
mitted herself no illusions. Kurr had 
kissed her; she had welcomed the kiss 
and returned it. Other men had kissed 
her; other men besides Bob, and since 
their marriage. But these caresses had 
either been given with a boisterous pub- 
licity or pilfered with an impertinent 
audacity. This was a different matter. 
This kiss had been neither a jest nor 
an impertinence; nor, she conceded, 
had it been the doing of Kurr alone. It 
was not so much that Kurr had kissed 
her. It was rather a mutual affair, like 


Cynthia Did Not ippen Look Back to See Kurr Scramble Drippingly to Dry Land Again 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Small Towns and Large Hotels 


HETHER the construction of expensive and elabo- 
rate new hotels is proceeding at too rapid a pace 
throughout the country as a whole we have no means of 
knowing. Conditions vary so in different sections that the 
best-informed authorities would probably hesitate to gen- 
eralize on the subject. But there seems little doubt that 
hotel building is being overdone in more than one locality. 
No improvement in this generation has been more wel- 
come than the betterment of hotel facilities. So greatly does 
the traveler appreciate the comfort of clean rooms and 
beds that thousands of cities and towns are striving to put 
themselves on the hotel map. The automobile has intensi- 
fied the demand, and it is a common saying that motor 
travel will go where good hotel accommodations are to be 
found. 

Not every small community can support a large hostelry. 
There is many a worthy town that boasts no scenic or other 
attraction to draw the tourist, although agricultural or in- 
dustrial production may justify the existence of the place 
itself. Yet misguided local pride, the desire of almost every 
community to become great, forces the erection of a larger 
and more imposing as well as more expensive structure 
than conditions warrant. 

In such cases private capital will not step in, and it 
becomes necessary to put on a community drive, thus 
forcing citizens to buy stock through high-pressure sales 
methods. But the inhabitants themselves cannot support 
such an institution, and there is nothing to attract tourists 
except the hotel. It is neither fish nor fowl—that is, it is 
neither a public enterprise, supported by taxes, nor whole- 
heartedly a private enterprise conditioned by profits. 
Thus responsibility falls between two stools. Bedrooms, 
though magnificent in their proportions, soon become 
shabby, and the whole place presents a run-down air of ill- 
kept grandeur. Even the tourist is no longer attracted. 

Hotel keeping is like any other business; it requires effi- 
ciency, ability and knack. A small unpretentious inn may 
present to the guest an air of comfort, cleanliness and 
hospitality, due solely to the know-how of the owners, 
which the overgrown community-financed white elephant 
lacks. The easiest fallacy to fall into in any business is that 
initial size, extent and pretense can ever make up for the 


competence which comes only from natural skill, long ex- 
perience and normal growth. 

In the larger cities there is no difficulty in raising capital; 
hotels of palatial size and equipment are the rage. But 
the treasurer of the hotel men’s association in one of the 
principal cities recently stated that three thousand more 
hotel rooms had been provided there last year than were 
needed. He and other authorities said that if construction 
continues the conditions of twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, when overactivity produced many failures, will be re- 
peated. 

According to an officer of the New York City Hotel 
Men’s Association, many new projects under construction 
throughout the country are not legitimate enterprises, but 
are “inspired promotion schemes that will result in heavy 
losses to the investors and to operators as well as to com- 
petitive hotels in adjacent territory.’”” One does not have 
to be a hotel man to observe that a sort of reckless specu- 
lative frenzy appears to have injected itself into the con- 
struction of at least some of these enterprises. 

Like many other lines, the hotel business would profit 
from more coéperative conduct. To create the impression 
that they are doing as much business as their competitors, 
some hotel men will never admit that business is poor, no 
matter how bad it is. Thus outsiders are induced to enter 
an already overcrowded field. 

From the guest’s viewpoint it would seem as if more co- 
operation might be worked out to bring supply and demand 
together. The stranger goes to the best-known hotel in 
town. A clerk there may turn him away with ‘‘ We may 
have something this evening, Mr. Smith, if you will leave 
your name.” Another hotel a block away, with just as 
excellent accommodation, may be running in red because 
of vacant rooms, without the traveler being a bit the wiser. 

Success, reputation and prestige deserve their reward. 
But it seems as if the traveling public might be more 
smoothly and quickly directed to vacant space than is now 
the case. Cannot the hotels retain the advantages of 
private initiative and yet provide the public with the con- 
venience that would come from more teamwork? 


Courage and Luck 


DAY rarely passes without the newspapers relating at 
least one case of business advancement so notable as 
to grip the public’s imagination. Usually it is a compara- 
tively young man who has been elevated to a presidential 
position or to other high rank. Now and then, these days, 
it is a woman who has been thus honored. In any case, 
there is keen and up to a reasonable point wholly legitimate 
curiosity, not only as to the personality of the new busi- 
ness figure but also as to the means by which promotion 
has been won. 

The readiest explanation among many of those who 
comment upon such items of news, and often the most com- 
forting to their self-esteem, is luck. Such is the glib, the 
soothing, way to dispose of the other man’s success. Nor 
can any philosophy of life wholly rule out chance from the 
scheme of things. We can say that bad luck is the excuse 
of weaklings, the alibi of those who lack the stuff. But 
how do we know that young men cut off before their prime 
by diphtheria or meningitis or railroad accidents may not 
have had qualities superior to those who chanced to live? 

Emerson said that all successful men agreed in one 
respect—they were causationists. “They believed that 
things went not by luck, but by law; that there was not a 
weak or a cracked link in the chain that joins the first and 
last of things.” 

A detailed study of a group of ranches in a Southwestern 
state tells how each rancher started with one séction of 
land, how there are owners who hang onto their one sec- 
tion with difficulty, how others have added two or three 
sections, and how still others who had no more property 
or no better opportunities to start with, now own forty or 
fifty sections, or even more. Some would say, remark the 
investigators, that these men had better luck. 

“Count it luck, if one will, they seized the opportunities 
that were afforded; they sold or bought to a little better 
advantage than their neighbors; they analyzed situations 
and took risks; they may have handled labor a little better; 
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excelled in some of the other aspects of ranching,” 
Chance has not been banished from the univer, 
we must be very sure that the man who has act 
top has none of the qualities calculated to put hirt] 
before we cry with the unthinking multitude the g 
luck did it. 
Nor is there any inherent inconsistency betwe 
Sage of Concord’s statement that successful m| 
causationists and the dictum of Adam Smith that the 
monest form of superstition is belief in one’s ow g 
luck. The first great writer on modern political ec ¢ 
referred to this trait as men’s “absurd presumption j(j 
own good fortune. There is no man living who, W» 
tolerable health and spirits, has not some share of ” 
Mainly, it is the mental attitude which makes } 
vancement in affairs. It is proceeding without fear, ' 
less of fortuity. Luck may be regarded as merely ony 
ally, or it may be brushed aside as contrary to the (le 
working out of laws and forces, or it may be lookei i; 
as inconsequential, a triviality. The result is the) 


they may have cared for their livestock a little 4 


Is the Tide of Trade Turning 


OR years our balance of merchandise trade hab 
in a somewhat anomalous position, a fact to h 

attention has been several times directed in THB SAT |i 
EVENING Post. A creditor country is supposed tine 
a balance of import of goods over export, the exi\s 
import goods being the payment for services on th p 
of foreign countries. Ever since the war we haveh|; 
nually heavy balances of export of goods over in) 
The inward explanation lay in our invisible items— 
grant remittances, tourist expenditures, gold impor| a 
foreign investments. In fact, it has been largely new/ei 
investments and tourist expenditures abroad thats 
made it possible for foreign countries to maintail\ 
heavy imports of goods from this country. It was get ja 
agreed that this state of affairs could not last foreve |b 
there was wide difference of expert opinion as to wh t 
transition might be expected. 

Perhaps it has come. During the months of Janua) al 
February imports of goods exceeded exports heavily F 
the two months the excess of imports of goods was} 
at fifty-six million dollars. We have had isolated mit 
of adverse trade balance before. There was one 1 
with a negative balance of ten million dollars in 1925, h 
the positive balance for the year was five hundreial 
ninety-one millions; there was one month of nei 
balance of eight millions in 1924, when the positive b 
for the year was eight hundred and eighty-eight 7 
dollars; but never before two months with such | a 
adverse figures. Pal 

The comparison with the same monthsin previous ts 
striking. In January-February, 1924, the excess of &)} 
over imports was valued at one hundred and ten ; 
dollars; in the year 1925 the excess of exports overiml 
for those months was valued at one hundred and twent 
million dollars. In this year, suddenly, for the sam 
months the balance is reversed into a loss of fifty-six m it 
dollars. That can hardly be an accidental or ineic t ; 
reversion. av} 

It is important to note the occurrence; it is too 
seek to determine the cause of the reversal. By sut/ 
it ought to be possible, if the negative balance con 
determine if it is due to decline of invisible i at 


ably it is safe to infer, provisionally, that Europ 
facturers and exporters have been improvin 
technic of fabrication and trading, with the res 
pansion in exports to us and to other countries, dis 
our wares. In other words, it may be regarded provi? 
ally as a sign of postwar recovery and rehabilitation 
the relation continues we may expect to witness 
of some of our super stock of gold. This would ha : 
tendency, jother things being equal, to lower the ) 
level. The forthcoming developments may be awaited | i 
interest, but without apprehension. We are not like) 
be hurt, but we are certain to learn something. 
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| United States is far and away the biggest 
srket ever known, containing far and away more 
»ple who have money to spend above the vague 
scessities than ever assembled under any other 
jse get them started to buying anything in bulk— 
. at automobiles, at Florida, at the movies and at 
ible other examples. 

sy American travel to Kurope is one of the large 
snternational commerce. Finance ministers take 
‘eir anxious calculations of balance of trade, cur- 
s\bilization and revenue. Also, everybody from 
\inister down to the pretty boy in brass buttons 
sis the hotel door is anxiously trying to calculate 
| traffic will bear—just how many dimes can be 
it of the golden stream at a given point without 
) its flow. 

ja subject reaches that importance it seems high 
judy it in a spirit of scientific detachment and try 
/2some misapprehensions; first, the misapprehen- 
jiopular in Europe, that all American travelers to 
jinent are millionaires. Americans themselves are 
sblame for this misunderstanding, which may be 
‘d by a simple concrete case, as follows: 

jie give you a little advice,” said the manager of 
otel in Italy, confidentially. 

‘d been chatting in the hotel lounge, asking ques- 
inerican fashion, and as the manager obviously 
‘ith personal interest in our welfare, we listened 
He took a precautionary look around the lounge, 
his chair forward and dropped his voice a note: 
sbout tips. Every hotel in Italy will charge 10 per 
your bill for service. We hotel managers resisted 


Gomanric STUFF! | 


ANOTHER GooD 
\ SHEIK BANDIT / 


that to the last ditch. It was forced upon us by the union 
of hotel servants. They said some guests tipped properly 
and some did not, so they never knew what their incomes 
would be. They insisted that tips should be abolished and 
a flat 10 per cent added to everybody’s bill for service, the 
10 per cent to be distributed among the servants according 
to a fixed schedule—so many sixteenths to the head waiter, 
so many to the chambermaids, and so on. 

“Finally we managers yielded. Now the servants of this 
hotel can inspect my books at any time and see that they 
are getting their 10 per cent of every bill paid. This scheme, 
you understand, worked very well for a while. The sery- 
ants were satisfied. Guests accepted it. The managers 
thought the question wassettled. But you Americans came 
along and persisted in giving tips as usual. ‘Phen the serv- 
ants that didn’t get tips became as dissatisfied as they had 
been before. The whole thing is getting stirred up again.” 

The manager’s emotions had been mounting as he pro- 
ceeded. Leaning forward, his voice became tremulous: 

“T ask you to look at the situation in this hotel. I ask 
you to look at me! I have been a hotel manager for thirty 
years. I have devoted my life to it. If I had my life to live 
over again, would I be a hotel manager? Never! Never!” 
He struck the chair arm smartly. “I would be a head 
waiter! The head waiter of this hotel, with no responsi- 
bilities to speak of, 
takes a larger in- 
come out of the es- 
tablishment than 
I, the manager. I 
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The Victim: “Officer, When Do They Start Giving Me a Little Sympathy?’’ 
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assure you it isso. My chambermaids make eight hundred, 
nine hundred, a thousand lire a month. It isso!” Each 
numeral was emphasized by a blow on the chair arm. 

“ And now it is getting stirred up again, you understand. 
So my advice to you, while you are in Italy, is, for heaven’s 
sake don’t tip the servants. It will only make you trouble 
in the end—make me trouble, make everybody trouble. 
Don’t you do it! Why should you tip? You pay for the 
service once—10 per cent added to your bill. Why pay for 
it a second time?”’ 

That sounded convincing. We thanked the manager 
for his advice and highly resolved to act. upon it. But 
almost at, once we began to be troubled about the waiter 
who played the lead at our table. He was slim and pale, 
with dark, melancholy eyes and dark, melancholy hair 
that he wore in a tall back-slanting pompadour. Unfor- 
tunately, over in France, a sympathetic fellow guest had 
told us about the waiter who had a consumptive wife and 
two small children. That French case undermined our 
morals. What more likely than that this Italian waiter had 
a consumptive wife and two small children? He looked 
far more like a man so afflicted than had the French waiter, 
who, in fact, was rather on the plump-and-rosy order. 

Could we have a consumptive wife and two small chil- 
dren on our consciences—their blood figuratively on our 
heads? Besides, a lira was 
but four cents. It took 
twenty-five of them to make 
ca only one dollar. 
ee At length a little 

gn roll of dirty pa- 


per, small bills, 
passed from my 
guilty fingers into 


(Continued on 
Page 86) 
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Knockturn 


LIVE in a court apart- 
ment 


Where the tenant on my 
left 
Has a synchrodyne. 
And the one on my right 
A heterodyne. 
And the chap above me 
A neutrodyne. 
And the one below me 
A superdyne. 
So, naturally, 
I can’t rest 
Until I have 
An anodyne. 
—Blanche Goodman. 


Cinderella 


A Freudian Fairy Tale 
for Sophisticated 
Infants 


y 
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NCE upon a time there 

was a poor little girl 
who lived with her wicked 
stepmother and her two half 
sisters, who were all very 
cruel toher. She was called 
Cinderella because she 
sifted the ashes and did all 
the housework. She worked all the time and never went 
to any parties or had any fun, so naturally she was inhib- 
ited by an acute inferiority complex. 

Now one day the Prince gave a great ball, and the wicked 
mother and the wicked sisters were invited, but poor little 
Cinderella had to stay home. 

As she was sitting by the fire and crying a little because 
she never had any good times, who should appear but a 
lovely lady all dressed in gleaming gauze! It was her Fairy 
Godmother! 

“The trouble with you, my dear,” said the Fairy God- 
mother, “‘is your repressions. The repression of emotions 
has made of you, if I mistake not, a psychopathic introvert. 
Have you ever been psychoanalyzed?”’ 

“Mother and sisters get psychoanalyzed all the time, but 
I never get psychoanalyzed at all!’’ sobbed Cinderella. 

“Just as I thought. What you need is to liberate your 
repressions.”” And the fairy godmother waved her wand, 
and what do you think! You are right. A pumpkin was 
turned into a golden coach and six mice into prancing 
horses and a big rat into a coachman, illustrating the 
technic of wish fulfillment. In the coach was a gorgeous 
ball dress for Cinderella, with a pair of glass slippers that 
just fitted her tiny feet. : 

So Cinderella went to the ball and danced with the 
Prince over and over again. But she had to be home by 
midnight, so when the clock began to strike twelve she 
dashed down to her carriage, but in her haste she lost one 
of her glass slippers on the stair. 
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The Noncombatant 


Now the Prince was no mean Freudian himself, so he 
took the glass slipper to the Court Psychoanalyst and told 
him all his dreams, childhood terrors, slips of speech and 
phobias, in order to find out the relation of Cinderella to 
his subconsciousness. 

The Court Psychoanalyst sat up all night and cabled to 
Vienna, and finally came to the conclusion that the glass 
slipper was too big for its wearer or it wouldn’t have 
come off. 

So the Prince searched high and low for the girl whose 
foot was too small for the glass slipper, and when at last 
he discovered Cinderella he was nearly beside himself with 
joy. 

He said, ‘‘ Will you be my Princess?” But Cinderella 
would not say yes, owing to her inferiority complex. Then 
the Prince said, “‘I know how it is. You don’t like me. I 
don’t wonder. I am a rotten Prince anyhow and I am al- 
ways afraid that my subjects will find out how stupid I 
am.” 

“Oh, you have an inferiority complex too!” cried Cin- 
derella. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Prince. “Dear Cinderella, be 
my Princess and we will sublimate our complexes to- 
gether!” 

So they were married and sublimated happily ever after, 
but the wicked stepmother and sisters were so jealous that 
they became pronounced psychopathological neurotics 
with every kind of psychosis and neurosis and acidosis and 
metempsychosis. —Morris BIsHop, 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


He: “‘Hold Your Red Parasol in Front of You, Dear, and He Won’t See You!”’ 
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EAR OFF 


To a Flappy 


UTE little van’ 
your drug-sto; ; 
plexion, | 

Just for a momen 'y 
to my song. 
You’ll never win my 

affection, 
Yet I feel glad ih i 
happened along 


Rouge on your lips y 
wave in the hai f 
Hair that is bobbs i; 
mode of today, 
Heaven forbid I sho} 
have the care of 
Yet yow’re a sw! 
thing in your wu, 


é / NTC 


Come-hither look int } 
blue eyes of you 
Walk that is copi | 
Hollywood's qu is 
Far too much guile \y 
half-portion z 
you— 
Can’t you rememb« \o 
still in your tee ? 


DRAWN BY G, B, INWOOD 


Dear little fool, wi 
code of morality 
Warped into nonsense, disguised into rot, 
Please, for your own sake, get down to reality! 
Please quit pretending to be what you're not! 


—Cari W. Gic 


The Age of Specialization 


HIS is the age of specialization, said Binks. T | 
tors started it, I suppose, but now, as we used ton 
the old song, everybody’s doing it. 

I returned from my vacation last fall feeling i 
bedraggled and unshorn, so I dropped into my old iu 
shop to be fixed up. The place had been altered dug 
absence, and I noticed a lot of new sterilizing ap)! 
and bright enameled sanitary cabinets filled with |t 
ing instruments laid out in bright shiny rows. 

“‘T’ll have the works,”’ I said to Louis, my favorite 1 
“Everything from a facial massage up and down.” | 

“Fine,” said Louis, washing his hands in green s¢}‘ 
switching on the electrical sterilizer. ‘‘ We'll get Sct t 
administer the lather. One of the best latherticians | 
profession.” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t ——” 

“That’s old stuff,” said Louis. “I’d no more tlk 
administering lather in an operation than I would e 
think of performing a capillectomy.” 

“A what?” 

“‘Capillectomy. Hair cutting, the layman calls it, 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Grievances and Gratitude 


Vhat a 
differen ce the flavor 


makes in beans ! 
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12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


Quality! How quick you are to notice it the 
moment you taste Campbell’s Beans! 

You know at once that these must be selected 
beans and that they have been prepared and 
blended with their delicious sauce in kitchens 
where real pride is taken in the goodness of the food. 

How else could such wonderful flavor be pro- 
duced? And when you sit down to a dish of beans, 
eager and hungry, what a treat it is to enjoy the 
deliciousness of Campbell’s! 


CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 
CAMDEN.N.J.. U.S.A. 
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Without Any Hint From Aloysia, Mr. Wingate Seemed to 
Feel the Situation and Provide Just the Right Interruptions 
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change of plan, “‘awf’ly heppy”’; buta distrait 


sixpenny output. When the women are bea! 


look came into his eyes and stayed there. Sutphen ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN they are so preposterously beautiful, and when 


Grolier accepted it a little irritatingly as matter of 
course. People were always doing what he wanted them to 
do. During the last days of the voyage he was with Nora 
a great deal, and if it hadn’t been for blessed Mr. Wingate, 
might have found monopolizing her almost stupidly easy; 
but without any hint from Aloysia, Mr. Wingate seemed to 
feel the situation and provide just the right interruptions. 
Sutphen disliked Mr. Wingate intensely. That was one of 
the most hopeful signs. 

Aloysia wouldn’t have been surprised if Sutphen had 
proposed before the Vercingetorix docked, but she didn’t 
expect it. On the way up to London was more probable. 
Somehow train journeys brought people together. 

In her exultation at the progress of events, just before 
the captain’s dinner Aloysia, struggling with her hair, 
seized scissors and shingled it. Her head was small and 
well shaped. The result procured her a personal triumph, 
and her party—Mr. Grolier and Lord Henry and Ed 
Herman were all at their table—was a huge success. 

The ship docked the next afternoon. The dozens of ac- 
quaintances the girls had made were crowding about them 
saying farewells, when Aloysia saw Sutphen Grolier push- 
ing toward her. 

“Right away,” she said, thinking he was anxious to get 
them on the train. 

“Where are you going to stop in London?” 

A chill fell on Aloysia. 

“T’ve had no time to make plans.” 

“Well, how can I reach you?” 

“You're not going down in the train?” 

“Oh, no. Cadby’s car is here. Don’t you know what 
hotel you’re going to?” 

Not only did Aloysia not know which she was going to, 
she couldn’t remember the name of a2 hotel in London. 


She’d had a very definite plan of taking Mr. Wingate and 
Fredericka aside and consulting on the subject en route. 

“Without reservations,” she said, and she looked at 
Mr. Wingate now. 

“Why not try Claridge’s?”’ Mr. Wingate suggested 
quietly. 

“Of course I’ll try Claridge’s first if I can get in.” 

“Tf not wire me care Cadby Taylor, Rockingham 
Priory, Essex.” 

Sutphen approached a little closer and added, “‘ Going to 
see if I can’t get you invited down. Nora anyway. 
Good-by.” 

He was off, and in spite of his last words, it gave Aloysia 
a queer feeling to have him disappear. One felt his world 
was so interesting, distractions so plentiful in it. 

As though his departure hadn’t been enough, Lord 
Henry came up with some of his very jerky sentences. 

“Have to run for my connection. Not the London 
train, y know. Awf’ly heppy to have met you. Awf’ly.” 

He was off even more hopelessly. 

Only Mr. Wingate remained. By then it seemed prob- 
able to Aloysia that Mr. Wingate would be borne away by 
an airplane or a submarine, but he wasn’t. 

“‘May I share your carriage up to London?” he asked. 

Aloysia was actually grateful to him, and he made him- 
self charming. He bought a Times and showed them the 
agony column, which is somehow so much more agonized 
and delightful than mere American personals. He taught 
them about those homeless tea baskets one gets at one sta- 
tion and leaves at another. He was illuminating on the 
subject of the types they rode past. 

“T love Britons,’ he explained. “‘To me they are 
irresistibly droll. They are so much like characters in their 


are plain they are such good sorts. And they » 
either part so it can be recognized at a mile. As for the » 
they are divided into sportsmen who wouldn’t do any! 
which wasn’t quite cricket, and rotters—absolute roi/s 

“Now,” he illustrated his theme pointing to a st(') 
even-featured girl standing on a station platform, *! 
girl is named Doris. She’s engaged to a boy named i 
She’s a little worried because she funks his mater, but P. 
such an old dear It’s really perfectly true. T 
the way they think.” 

Nora was amazingly amused at the performance. h 
asked about everyone they saw, and laughed delighted 4 
the rubber-stamp characters Mr. Wingate presented 12 
with. 

Then London rose about them, darkly magical, and t 
Wingate pointing out buildings they passed, taking i 
knowledge for granted, referred to events evident! s' 
permeated with romance to his mind that it made all 1@ 
of them long for explanations, for knowledge. aa 

Mr. Wingate rode in the taxicab with them to Clari”: 
and made sure they were comfortably settled before he tt 

“This is for you plutocrats,” he told them. “I § 
little hotel as English as prawns where I can really 5° 
the Briton at home at the Briton at home’s own pl* 
May I show you some public monuments tomorrow q 

Aloysia remembered Josephine Harper’s attitude “ale ; 
anything remotely resembling tripperism, a vice she! i 
in the category of unmentionable horrors. Of Saal 
wasn’t smart; still as she had really nothing else in n} 
for the next day she couldn’t see the harm. 

“We'd love it, if you’d be so kind,” she accepted. r 

So it happened that for two days Mr. Wingate al: 
the McCarthys through the medieval city which “hid 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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~The foyous Satisfaction 
That Only Cadillac (an Give 


/ 


The young man who drove 
his first car yesterday is no 
fresher in his enthusiasm 
than the owner of a new, 


a spirit which has weighed 
its own less happy experl- 
ence against the ever- 


go-degree, eight-cylinder 
Cadillac who has driven the 
Cadillac year after year for 
a dozen years. 


The one extracts joy from 
all the delusions of inex- 
perience—the other from 
the ripened realization 
that all of his experience has 
brought to him nothing so 
fine as this new, go-degree, 
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eight-cylinder Cadillac. 
The Cadillac market is bubbling over every- 


_where with delight in this new expression of 


Cadillac fitness for fine manufacture—and 


growing in sales volume as no Cadillac before 
ever inspired it to grow. New hosts of owners 
are coming to the go-degree Cadillac because 
a new buying spirit is abroad in the land— 


lasting satisfaction of 
the Cadillac owner—and 
found that other experi- 
ence lacking. 


It seems strange to say at 
this late date that Cadillac 
has come into its own—but 


itis true because the experi- 
ence of years has shown to 
sf thousands that the oft re- 
i peated promise of equality 
aiid | with Cadillac has not been 
fulfilled. 


All the millions of car owners in America 


have always admitted that their own pri- 
vate estimate of the last word in motoring 
was Cadillac— Now thousands are acting 
upon their conviction because they fully 
realize at last that there is no substitute for 
the deep satisfaction of Cadillac ownership. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

the heart of London from all but the informed eye. Lady 
Jane and the diseased, sumptuous pageant of the Tudors 
and the little York princes peopled it with their lost 
beauty. Under its ogives there passed Cromwell, and Kit 
Marlowe, and the dark disdainful figure of Mary Fitton. 
Mr. Wingate saw them so clearly that the McCarthys 
saw them too. 

The expeditions were even more fascinating to them 
than they might have been to more literate people, for they 
fairly hung on Mr. Wingate’s words to know how the 
stories came out, 

On the second day, at tea in an A. B. C. shop on which 
Mr. Wingate had insisted if they were ever to begin to 
understand the curious, modern Briton for whom he felt 
so profound and amused a passion, he proposed that on the 
morrow they go to Windsor. Again putting from her 
mind Josephine Harper and what she would think, 
Aloysia accepted. : 

There was snow, a few great flakes falling over the 
gray towers and the crisped oak leaves in the park. It was 
a day for ghosts to slip past the linen-fold paneling of 
somber corridors. 

Mr. Wingate stalked them with his wit and his feeling 
for their humanity. 

They had luncheon in a sweet old room with a wide fire, 
and a little pinched waiter who cried ‘‘Madame! There 
is soup!”’ as though it were an event. 

Aloysia and Fredericka were tired, and rested after they 
had eaten, but Nora was indefatigable. She and Mr. 
Wingate ascended to the parapets, and came back only in 
time for tea, which was served with little individual mince 
pies. 

It was the happiest day the four had had together. They 
parted with an engagement for Mr. Wingate to call the 
following morning at ten o’clock. 

That night, however, Aloysia was wakeful, and began 
taking her bearings with the critical eye of the sleepless. 
She’d done nothing since she landed. She’d wandered 
about seeing things with Mr. Wingate who, though he was 
charming, was nobody. She’d wasted time. She might 
have been shopping.. Shopping to Aloysia was an ac- 
complishment. Fredericka hadn’t even had her hair 
waved, and it looked terrible. 

None of those things accounted for the depression she 
was feeling, however. It was Nora. Nora was acting 
strangely. 

Finally Aloysia rose and went into the twins’ room, and 
wakened Fredericka quietly by touching her wrist. 

“What is it?” Fredericka whis- 
pered. 

Her mother beckoned her to come 
into the sitting room. 


“He's a Nobody. You Bees a 
Think Because He Taiks L 1 
to You About Kings and 
Queens That He’s One of 

the Great’’ 


“Mr. Wingate never makes love to Nora, does he?” she 
asked when they were there. 

“No, never. It’s awfully funny. Why?’ 

“T just couldn’t sleep,’’ Aloysia answered. 


XXIV 


T LATE breakfast Fredericka, who was reading the 
agony column in the conscientious way of an am- 
bitious person without much humor who has been assured 
that a thing is funny, caught a crumb of toast in her throat 
and began to gasp and shed great tears; but even in her 
pain, while she was being thumped on the back and was 
gulping water, she kept pointing to what she had been 
reading, and when she was articulate again she said, 
“Read it. It’s for me.” 
Aloysia took the paper: 


“Fredericka McC.: Forgot to obtain address. Utterly 
asinine. If this comes to your attention: communicate, 
Box 48, Wyck-on-Severn, Worcestershire.” 


“But why should Lord Henry advertise for you instead 
of Nora?” she asked. 

“Because she treats him so badly he’s afraid she wouldn’t 
answer.” 

Fredericka was glowing quite as though she were the 
ultimate object of Lord Henry’s communication, and she 
sent a wire. 


“Stopping the fortnight at Claridge’s.”’ 


Fortnight was a word she had admired on Lord Henry’s 
lips, and she regarded the message as a very distinguished 
composition. 

Hardly was that episode done with when the telephone 
rang and a voice asked for Mrs. McCarthy’s secretary or 
maid. Aloysia answered. It proved to be Mr. Cadby 
Taylor’s butler. Mr. Sutphen Grolier had asked him to 
telephone through and find if Mrs. McCarthy would have 
luncheon with him. 

““Won’t he come to luncheon with Mrs. McCarthy?” 
Aloysia asked, and was informed that he would. 

Certainly the day was beginning magnificently. 

“You must make an appointment with the hairdresser 
at once,”’ Aloysia directed Fredericka. 

“But she’ll miss Mr. Wingate,” Nora protested. 

“Lookatthe child’s 
hair. You wouldn’t 
have Mr. Grolier see 
her like that.” 
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“But Mr. Wingate ——” 

“We'll not be able to go with Mr. Wingate this 1), 
in any case. I have some shopping I want to do.’ 

“T can go with him, can’t 1?” 

“T want you with me. We'll leave a note for hir yj 
desk.” 

“You act as though he were a paid guide.” 

“‘T guess he’s glad enough to haye us with him Ve 
want to go to buy him luncheon.” | 

That wasn’t fair. Mr. Wingate had bought tly 
over and over and dinner twice. He’d paid twice :» 
as they had and only let her mother pay at all bec: 
insisted. 

“Go put on your things, darling,” Aloysia said. y 
start right away. I don’t want to run into him) 
lobby.” 

Nora knew herself incapable of the reproving spe } 
wanted to make. ; 

If there was one thing Aloysia had learned about 
for herself it was the name of the smartest modiste ) 
his shop she and Nora spent the morning. The elc¢( 
was exhibiting were really very little different fro); 
Aloysia had bought in Paris in the summer, ar) 
which she had created so profound a sensation | 
chester. Aloysia was disappointed. Success was} 
veins. She wanted to clothe it fitly, exultantly. 1) 
a door she saw a manikin displaying to some th} 
women a modernist model—a tea gown of crim;\ 
with a cubist pattern in purple, and heavy border) 
dyed purple too. It was the sort of thing at wth 
had cried out in horror in Paris. Now it struck he;; 
eye as different. ’ 

“That looks very smart,” she said, half closing h | 

“Oh, yes, madame. Very modern. Very dada 
saleswoman was quick to get her cue. 

“IT think it’s terrible,” Nora declared. 

“It’s not the thing for a young girl, but on ac 
woman—I’d like to try it on.” 

It fitted amazingly. Aloysia had undoubted stj| 
the effect, with her black shingled hair with the whi 
in front, was overpowering. 

“Oh, it’s a divvy tigger!’”’ the saleswoman said 
treme, of course, but for a woman who has style, an) 
and assurance % 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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| one need fear that he will not be 
varded who gives to the world some- 
ing distinctively superior. And 


Chrysler “70” Royal Sedan, 
$1995, f. o. b. Detroit 
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Chrysler Sweeps 
All Comparison 


Aside 


where is recognition so swift and re- 


¢d so munificent as in America. 


Irysler “70” came into a seemingly 
‘wded motor car market some two 
irs ago, and swept its way into 
brecedented acceptance as a long- 


to ten years ago. 


in design, and in performance, and gave 
to the world advantages it could 
instantly see and feel and experience. 


It squarely confronted problems of 
height and weight and size, solving them 
according to the crying needs of the 
moment rather than the needs of five 


td quality product. That which 
tinarily takes years to achieve was 
‘2 almost overnight. 


ny? Because the Chrysler brushed 


It brought to bear both scientific exact- 
ness and artistry — embodying in the 
new Chrysler elements of dynamic 
symmetry and elegance no one else 


‘le outworn traditions in engineering, had ever attained. 


CHRYSLER ‘70’’— Phaeton, $1395; Coach, 
$1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal 
Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, 


- $1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER ‘'58”—Touring Car, $845; Road- 
ster Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, 
$035; Sedan, $095. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL ‘‘80”— Phaeton, 
$2645; Roadster (wire wheels standard equipment; 
wood wheels optional), $2885; Coupe, four-pas- 
senger, $3195; Sedan, five-bassenger, $3305; Sedan, 
Seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan-limousine, $3695. 


All prices f.0.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior 
Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are 
in position to extend the convenience of time- 
payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive 
plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against 
theft by the Fedco patented car numbering 
system, pioneered by and exclusive with 
Chrysler, which can not be counterfeited 
and cannot be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidence of tampering. 


It approached the question of motor 
dimensions, power, acceleration, long 
life and riding ease, free to devise the 
ideally best and then provide the means 
to produce the finished product. 


That is why Chrysler took the country by 
storm at the outset—why it still stands 
and will long stand alone —why if you 
want what the Chrysler gives, the Chry- 
sler alone can satisfy you. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Aloysia considered herself in a glass. She seemed to hear 
the Syrchester women squeaking their dazzled astonish- 
ment. 

“You call it a divvy tigger?’’ she asked. 

The saleswoman laughed. ‘“‘That’s just our little slang. 
A divine tea gown, you know.” 

“A divvy tigger,’”’ Aloysia mused. Then she made up 
her mind. 

““T’ll take it2”’ 

“Oh, momma!”’ Nora protested. 

“My dear, it’s the thing that’s coming. I have the in- 
stinct. I know.” 

The saleswoman now knew what line to take. Aloysia 
left with the nucleus of an entire new wardrobe and some 
mauve face powder. 

““A woman, if she wants to keep up,” she lectured Nora, 
“must have the courage to wear the different thing. Of 
course next year that dress will be as popular as that gray- 
flannel model I brought back this year. Then I’ll have to 
find something new.” 

Aloysia sighed at the thought of her gallant esthetic 
pioneering. 

“Tf you were just going to buy hideous clothes for your- 
self, I think I might have gone out with Mr. Wingate.” 

“Why would a young girl like you want to spend her 
days poking about a lot of ruins?” Aloysia tried to shame 
her daughter. 

Nora was silent. 

In the lobby of Claridge’s, Mr. Wingate was waiting. 
He came up to them excitedly. 

“‘T was afraid you wouldn’t get back before noon. I’ve 
found a practicing sorcerer’s house in London. Can you 
come right away?”’ 

Aloysia saw that it was time to apply certain of her 
methods to Mr. Wingate. 

““We have guests for luncheon,” she said, “and I’m 
very tired, and shall rest until then. Come, Nora.” 

“‘T’m awfully sorry,’ Mr. Wingate said. 

“Tt is too bad.”’ Aloysia’s voice was icy. 

“Can’t I go?”’ Nora asked. 

““No. I have some things I want to talk over with you.” 

Mr. Wingate saw that for some reason he was being 
snubbed. He was very red indeed. 

‘“Good morning, Mr. Wingate.” 

Aloysia went toward the lift, Nora hanging back a little. 
There were a good many people in the car, which the 
starter held. 

Aloysia gestured Nora to hurry in first. 

Instead Nora stopped dead still. 

“T’m going with Mr. Wingate.” 

“Nora!”’ There was the crack of authority in Aloysia’s 
voice. 

“T am, momma.”’ 

Nora swung about and plunged off, swift and decided. 

““Are you going up, madame?”’ the starter asked. 

Everyone was staring. In her embarrassment Aloysia 
fumbled the point and stepped into the car. She realized 
her mistake as soon as it started to ascend, and got out at 
the entresol and hurried down the stairs, but Nora and 
Mr. Wingate were gone. 

Aloysia told herself there was nothing serious in the 
occurrence, but it was disheartening. When Fredericka 
returned from the hairdresser’s she wanted her opinion. 

‘‘Nora must have thought you were mean to Mr. Win- 
gate,’’ Fredericka said. ‘‘ You know how she is when she 
thinks anyone’s badly treated.” 

Aloysia thought Nora might have realized what a nerv- 
ous condition she was in, with nothing settled, and Mr. 
Grolier coming to luncheon. 

That was the line she’d take when Nora came. She 
didn’t, above all, want to overemphasize the affair. That 
school-teacher ! 

Nora didn’t come, however, and the telephone an- 
nounced that Mr. Grolier was below. Aloysia knew better 
than to offer Sutphen Grolier Fredericka as a substitute. 

“It’s better that I should see him alone and explain.” 

“T don’t want to eat with him anyway,” Fredericka 
snapped. “The girl in the shop was telling me about a 
kind of facial she gives that takes two hours. I think I’ll 
telephone her to come up here and give me one. There’s 
no train that gets in from Wyck-on-Severn till half after 
three.” 

There was something heroic about the way Fredericka 
took her réle of confidante to Lord Henry. If Nora had 
only had a spirit like that! 

The mood in which Aloysia descended was not one 
which made it easy to be charming, but charming she was 
as she said to Mr. Grolier with half a smile and half a frown 
and a faint ripple of brogue: 

“That bad girl, Nora, has run off. She’ll be late for 
luncheon. It would serve her right if you were not to wait 
for her, but in the kindness of your heart I’m hoping you’ll 
not leave me alone.” 

““Where’s she gone?”’ ; 

“On some excursion with poor Mr. Wingate. He came 
for us, very excited, and rather than hurt a person my girls 
would fling themselves in the fire.’ 


That implied the safeguard of Fredericka with Nora. 

In one way Sutphen Grolier was glad to have a few mo- 
ments alone with Nora’s mother. 

“About that invitation to Cadby Taylor’s.”” He took a 
subject difficult even for him, from a standstill. ‘‘I asked 
them, but I’m afraid there’s nothing doing. Joan made a 
lot of excuses. You know how they do.” 

Aloysia winced. 

““We’ve made other plans in any case,’’ she declared 
gallantly, but Sutphen Grolier completely disregarded the 
remark. 

“No, listen,” he said, “I haven’t given up hope. Joan 
and Cadby are running up to town tomorrow to tea at 
Fred Folsom’s to look at some pictures. I spoke to Fred, 
and he said to bring you and Nora around. Want to 
come?”’ 

Mr. Grolier’s effrontery was, of course, appalling, but as 
he himself was unaware of the fact and simply took for 
granted the plain truth that Mrs. McCarthy was a lady 
anxious to get good invitations, it wasn’t so offensive as it 
might have been. In fact, though Aloysia didn’t enjoy it, 
it simplified matters. 

“‘T’ve heard so much about Mr. Folsom.” Aloysia strove 
to give the arrangement some color of decency. ‘‘ At what 
hour?” 

“Oh, round five. I suppose I’d better call for you. I’ve 
got an appointment with a dentist, but I guess I’ll be able 
tomakeit. Fred’s place is just around the corner. When’ll 
Nora be back?” 

Aloysia blessed the waiter who appeared at that instant 
with the cocktails. 

‘At any moment,” she answered. “‘ We'll sit down and 
begin to punish her.” 

XXV 
R. WINGATE wouldn’t explain his mysterious ob- 
jective. A taxi brought him and Nora to a house so 
high it was almost a tower, with a witch painted on one 
blank wall, and the words Camera Obscura. 

“Rather cheap advertising for a sorcerer,’”’ Mr. Wingate 
commented. 

‘“Am I going to be frightened?’’ Nora asked. 

“Not a bit. The sorcerer isn’t at home. He’s stepped 
out for a century or two.” 

He was, however, evidently a mercenary magician, for 
he had left a young woman to collect two shillings apiece. 
Mr. Wingate led the way to a dusty stairs and they began 
to climb. 

*‘Someone has taken away the sorcerer’s crocodile and 
most of his spiders,’”” Mr. Wingate explained. ‘‘I’m afraid 
he’ll be rather angry.”’ 

There were some old maps and a stuffed owl in one of 
the rooms, which were only landings. 

“Ts it here?’’ Nora asked. 

“There are lots more stairs to climb.” 

At last they came to a closed door. 

“This is the sorcerer’s own study,” Mr. Wingate ex- 
plained, and flung it open. 

The room was dark, but on a table in its center was 
something which looked, for an instant, like a tremendous, 
gleaming opal. 

“What is it?’”’ Nora asked. 

“Tt’s London.” 

Lenses and mirrors had somehow caught that part of the 
city immediately about them and focused it on the table. 
At one side was the impressive angle of the Houses of 
Parliament, with Big Ben the size of a doll’s watch. There 
was a glimpse of the river, with a tug on it trailing a plume 
of smoke which would only have done for a small bird—a 
wren oramartin. The gray lace of Westminster rose above 
St. Margaret’s, and before St. Margaret’s door was a crowd 
of microscopic people, waiting for something. 

“‘Good,”’ Mr. Wingate said. ‘‘That’s why I wanted to 
get here before noon.” 

“ec Why? 9 

“You'll see.” 

With the condensation, every color in the scene seemed 
brighter than Nature’s, and every activity more graceful, 
more part of an established plan. To look at that table 
was like looking at early twentieth century life through the 
eye of some meticulous artist generations hence. 

“But what is it?’’ Nora asked again. 

“London. Beneath your hands, as it should be.” 

“Tt’s so lovely.” 

The quiet was one amazing thing. With no hint of 
sound a motor car, perhaps four inches long, swung to the 
curb by St. Margaret’s. One could see the crowd cheering 
noiselessly. 

“Now. Now, watch.” 

A footman opened the motor’s door, and a gentleman in 
morning clothes descended and gave his hand to a minia- 
ture figure in white, a lovely, gleaming, lace-and-satin 
bride who bowed to the cheering crowd as she passed to the 
church door. 

“What is it? What is it?” 

“Some great wedding. I don’t know whose.” 

The crowd waited. Children played in the park. The 
miniature Big Ben pointed to twelve, and they could hear 
his great voice. 
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Nora hung over the important, tiny happen 
strangely elated. Suddenly there was activity in the cy 
about St. Margaret’s. | 

“The wedding must be over.” | 

An usher rushed to make sure the motor car was wait g 
The bride and a slender, laughing groom made their ‘hy 
to it. At its door the bride turned and flung her boucs 
theatrically to the crowd. Then she and the groom j,, 
swallowed into its secret darkness, and the throng bro 
and guests emerged in atomic splendor. | 

“Did you enjoy it?”’ Mr. Wingate asked. | 

Nora looked at him across the radiance above the ta, 

*‘T don’t think I’ve ever been so happy, Mr. Winga'' 

She was so happy that suddenly she asked a ques) 
which had been troubling her for a long time. 

“Don’t you like me?”’ 

‘Like you, Nora?” 

““Why don’t you ever make love to me?” 

‘Because I’m old and poor. Because it would be » 
posterous.”’ 

“But I love you so much.” 

“Do you?” Mr. Wingate asked, in a voice just a sh |; 
removed from a sob. ‘‘Do you?” 

Then the thing happened which made him no longer | 
or poor or preposterous. Lovely, costly Nora McCai\ 
was in his arms, and he was catching youth and power ( 
eligibility from her lips. There is no point in trying tc ¥ 
down the things they said, or even the sort of this 
They would give a very false impression of the intelligs \ 
of two moderately sane people. 

After a time so crowded with ecstasy that it might I) 
been several hours, they walked back to Claridge’s, sin \ 
because that had been their intention when they set | 
and they were utterly incapable of a process requirin \ 
much cerebration as a change of plan. 

Mrs. McCarthy had said they were having guests » 
luncheon, and so unused was Paul Wingate to having « 
world his football that he actually parted with Nora in| 
lobby, and went off to buy a ring which should, in s 
measure, ratify what had occurred. 

It wasn’t until Nora was in the lift that she realized | j 
awful it was to have let him go. She went to her roi 
The masseuse was bending over Fredericka. 

‘Well, where have you been?” came from an aper'' 
in a hot towel. 

“To the most wonderful place.” 

“Well, Mr. Grolier’s downstairs. He has been foil! 
hour. Mother must be wild.” 

“Oh, Freddie, I can’t go down and eat with Sutpi 
Grolier and momma.” 

‘‘Why not, for heaven’s sake?”’ 

““Oh, because.” 

She couldn’t tell before that strange woman. 

Fredericka pulled the towel off her thin face, which ‘ 
scarlet from the heat. 

“Nora McCarthy,” she said, “don’t be a fool. }i 
you go downstairs, and go down this minute. He'll jt 
ditch you if you don’t look out, and I wouldn’t blame i 
a bit. Nora, are you going to cry? I could kill you.” 

Nora’s obedience was congenital. She went downsti’: 


( 


XXXVI 


LOYSIA had been under no illusion that she could !- 
tertain Mr. Sutphen Grolier for long. He simy 
wasn’t interested in ladies over thirty, and certainly non 
those unversed in the current chatter of his set. & 
hadn’t known, however, how bad it would be. It hadhn 
ghastly. 
“For all his financial genius,” she was babbling desp| 
ingly, “Mr. McCarthy had the soul of an Irish poet,” # 
she was watching Sutphen Grolier pull down his w# 
watch cautiously from his cuff again, so that he could & 
how long he’d been being bored without it appearing ? 
obvious, and she was wishing, for her soul’s sake, tit 
Nora were again at the age for the slipper or the hairbrt|; 
when Nora appeared in the dining-room door. 
Exalted and illumined by those few moments in ¢ 
Camera Obscura, angry at Fredericka, disdainful of evy 
message she read in her mother’s glance, Nora’s emoti® 
might have performed a miracle for the plainest of girl 
Nora was so beautiful as she stood there that the ma ° 
d’hétel, who was accustomed to women of the most I> 
fessional and expensive loveliness, actually backed off & 
top step leading down into the room, and literally ro): 
at her feet. 
She was so beautiful that an old gentleman who was 
ting with his solicitor, planning to break the entail of 
property and disinherit a grandson for a runaway marrie 
at sight of her renounced the project and made overtu 
of forgiveness that very afternoon. She was so beaut: 
that a ruinous harridan who had received royal favor 
her glorious youth and preserved until that moment 
hideous conviction that her heyday was not done, S| 
denly knew that it was, and was curiously reconcile 
its ending, since such beauty as Nora’s still blessed 
restaurants/of London. She was so beautiful that 2 
faulter, at one of the best tables, very abruptly abandor, 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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sunbrite for your bathroom! 


| 
| Double Action 
| 


Single Cost 


| 
a 
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Vy “Double Action” 


keeps it more than spotless 
—free from dangerous invisible dirt 


ie y The one room in the house that demands cleanliness above all others 
Vas. ff is the bathroom. We like to see it spotless—and like to know it is 

| | oy YW, free from that dangerous dirt we cannot see. . 
ee Si fees 7a / jp It is an easy matter, now, to keep the bathroom up to this desired 


standard. Sunbrite, the ‘double action”’ cleanser, does it so easily ! 


| vie A Sunbrite cleansing is doubly effective. It is a splendid scouring 
. ms el oa ee Ve agent which removes spots and stains. But it has a more far-reaching 
i ve action. It sweetens and purifies as it scours. 


| One simple cleansing process, two results! Think of the economy of 
time and effort! With each can you also get extra value in a United 
Profit Sharing coupon. 


Try Sunbrite on your tub and bowl, tile floor and walls. You will 
have a new, satisfying sense of cleanliness. Use it for your kitchen 
utensils, too. “‘Double Action”? wherever you want real cleanliness! 


Swift & Company 


Wherever you need soap 
—Quick Naptha White Soap Chips 


Here is a soap that answers every demand. It is ina 
convenient flake form that dissolves instantly; is so mild 
it will not harm either hands or fabrics. Yet it acts on 
dirt quickly and thoroughly. Try it in the washing 
machine—or wherever you need soap 


Washing Machines 
General Household Use 
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ENESDAY, April 7, 186— me an Beany and 
y \V Pewt had a verry narow escaip from being caugt 
for what we done to the horse on the vane of 

the barn of old man Hobbs whitch lives on Elm Street 
rite behine old Gnatt Weaks house. we gnocked all of it 
off with sling shots whitch was left after we had gnocked 
most of it off with rocks and snowballs. the first time we 
done it jest for fun and to see if we cood hit it and to see it 
fli round when we hit it. the second time was becaus old 
man Hobbs hadent mended it or put up a new horse al- 
thoug he had time enuf to build a new barn and we thougt 
he had augt to taik moar pride in his naborhood. so if he 
had found out who done it they coodent have did mutch 
to us. 

but our fathers cood have licked us and probably wood 
and mite have stopped me and Beany and Pewt going 
together for a long time whitch wood have spoilt all our 
fun and wood have been a bad thing for the naborhood 
ennyway becaus there is a good menny things that has got 
to be changed by us. 

well you see old Hobbs gnew better than to ask us about 
it but he got old Bill Greenleaf to find out. so Bill he xam- 
ined the peaces of horse that we had gnocked off and he 
cood see dents in some of the peaces whitch we had made 
with buck shot. so he sed that sum fellers had been 
pluging it with a sling shot. it was prety smart of Bill but 
he woodent have gnew it if Pewt hadent taken Bill in the 
hine leg one nite when Bill was going by. Bill made a auful 
fuss about it but he coodent find out who done it. 

well Bill told old Hobbs he wood try to find out becaus 
he wood bet a millian dollers that the same mizerble cuss 
whitch shot him in the leg gnocked that horse off the vane. 
well Bill was prety smart but he wasent quite so smart as 
he thougt. one day he called Pewt over and told him old 
Missis Sawyers cat had killed sum of his chickens and he 
wanted Pewt to bring over his sling shot and hit her with 
a good charge of buck shot. well if he hadent sed chickens 
Pewt wood have done it, but Pewt gnew Bill dident have 
enny chickens and so he suspected sumthing and he told 


BY LESLIE 


Bill he wood bring over his shot gun but he dident have 
enny sling shot and never had one. 

thén Bill asted Pewt if i had one and Pewt sed no and 
Bill he asted him if Beany had one and he sed no, and Bill 
asted him if he gnew who did have enny and Pewt told 
him Herb Moses and the Chadwick boys and Fatty Gil- 
man and lots of fellers and so old Hobbs has been to them 
and their fathers and everybody has been mad but nobody 
has been found out yet. 

i tell you Pewt was prety smart. if Bill had asted me or 


Beany we wood probably have jest hipered over there 


with our sling shots as fast as we cood hiper because enny 
feller wood like to hit a cat with a sling shot. 

i have had a grate deel of xperience in pluging cats be- 
caus when we packed the alwifes in sea sand me and father 
pluged cats for nerely 2 weeks and i know how they ack 
when they are hit. 

if you hit a man witha sling shot he gumps most as high as 
a cat and always taiks the naim of the Lord in vain so you 
can hear him all over town. I have never gnew it to fale. 
if it is a deekon or a parson or a barkeeper it maiks no dif- 
erence. then he runs in the direction where the shot has 
come and gumps over fenses and looks into bushes and 
behine trees and swares feerful and sumtimes licks the 
rong fellers and if he dont find ennyone he goes down to the 
police station and pulls up his britches and shows the red 
mark to old Kize or old Brown or old Swain or old Mad 
Sleeper or old Mizery Durgin and says that things has 
come to a prety pass if a respeckful sitizen cant go along a 
publick street without being assalted and attacked by 
rowdys and if the orthorities dont do sumthing to bring 
the desperaydose to jestice it is time for onnest peeple 
to carry guns to defend themselfs. so men ack funnier 
than cats or dogs or horses or cows or pigs. i dont know 
how girls or wimmin ack because we fellers never plug 


hlenry fl. 


ILLUSTRATED TURNER 


girls or wimmin with sling shots. i have never ¢\, 
feller to do it. 
well one thing we have desided and that is to nil 
lifely for old Bill Greenleaf. he had no bisinegg | 
and catch us for old man Hobbs. we hadent done n\y 
to him xcept when Pewt hit him with the sling shot , 
or 3 times we tripped him up with ropes. that was , 
while ago and he dident know Pewt done it. so my 
Pewt and Beany have talked it over and we are going) 
sumthing. i shant say jest what but if Bill dont w, 
was ded before we get throug with him i will drink 
of soft sope. you jest wait. 
Thursday, April 8, 186— it snowed last nite nee)| 
intches and after old Bill Greenleaf had went to wt 
about 7 oh clock we fellers set to wirk with snow s\y 
and shovelled all the snow from old Ike Shutes side) 
and his paths into old Bills front yard. Ike only g: 
$.05 cents apeace and dident know us he was so neer |, 
so when old Bill come home at noon you had augt tag 
herd him sware. he sed he wood give $1000 dollars ¢ 4 
out the fellers whitch done it. so he went into old) 
and asted him and old Ike told him it was Johnny }) 
and Charlie Hobbs and Willie Clark. we had told oj] 
that we was them becaus we gnew he woodent give j| 
gob if he gnew who we was. 
then old Bill went up to Nippers father and got }\ 
row with him and over to William Hobbses the fotog | 
and got into a row with him and then down to Pop (} 
mothers for his father is ded. then Nippers father art 
fotografer and Pops mother all piled down to old Ike4 
piched into him for lying about their boys and ther} 
a auful time before it was settled and then old Bill h| 
wirk all the afternoon and after supper to shovel oi 
yard and he swore evry shovel full he threw out. 
i gess i wont have to drink the soft sope. 
Friday, April 9, 186— today we sent old Bill Gree 
a letter from the factory telling him that they woodent » 
his services enny longer. so old Bill dident go to wir \ 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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yU have heard people say of some man, ‘“‘ He’s 
tricky fellow; watch your step.”” The world 
yndemns deceit as one of the most repre- 
je qualities in the human make-up. In busi- 
_d private life nobody practices it for long 
eis hoist with his own petard. Humiliation, 
“2 and incarceration are always in hot pursuit 
«ave; sooner or later one of them catches 
4; him and he is devoured. This is the rule 
fas inexorable as the 
yihe Medes and Per- 
4 
ye is a single excep- 
-he magician. Trick- 
sis avowed business; 
jeater his skill in 
joss, the greater his 
» He alone survives 
41m of being called a 
«fellow. It is 
eterm of con- 
in his case; it is 
yoraise. For it 
ing to deceive 
yple and have 
ay for it, and 
1 to deceive 
ple and have 
stor it. 
(chagrin one 
¢ being tricked 
1 dishonesty is 
{med into en- 
1it when the 
gery is per- 
by the profes- 
lrickster. It is 
sme with all 
2of humanity, from the highest to the lowliest. 
in and little men are identical when it comes to 
Thave exhibited my goods before all kinds—kings, 
ts, Presidents of our Republic, men who have 
he highest summits in their respective callings and 
ames are known in every corner of the universe; 
‘ive also had the humblest in my audiences. The fun 
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By Howard Thurston 


oe 


Mr. Thurston Performing One of His Tricks 


Along the Long Island roads and through the 
heavier traffic of the intervening towns we traveled 
at a speed which I momentarily expected to end in 
disaster. But we reached our destination safely. 
As we drew up in front of a prominent foreign club 
I glanced at my watch and noted that it had taken 
less than half an hour to make the trip. Indeed, 
the onrushing panorama of the fleeting landscape 
still blurred my vision when we entered the club 
and found Dennis waiting for us in the lobby. He 
seized my arm and led me over 
toward the heavily portiéred en- 
trance of another room. Through 
an opening in the curtains I saw 
a company of about a hundred 
guests, in evening clothes, at din- 
ner. A young woman 
was entertaining 
them with a song. 

“‘Listen,’’ whis- 
pered Dennis, point- 
ing to one of the 
diners, a heavy-set 
man with a beard. 
“Do you see that 
man? In his right 
inside coat pocket he 
has along envelope. 
I have to have that 
envelope in ten min- 
utes’ time, and I de- 
pend on you to get 
it for me. I’ll be 
waiting here. Ten 
minutes!”’ 

The girl finished 
singing, Dennis gave 
me a gentle shove 


we will now speak of him. Obviously it was a matter of through the portiéres, and I found myself in the banquet 


great importance. The curt message, the lieutenant’s dis- hall. 


tressed manner and the purring of the motor in the armed 
car outside, all spoke of extreme urgency. 

“One moment and I will be with you,” I said to the 
young officer as I left the table and started on a hurried 
round-up of a few properties—a pack of cards, several 


Somebody was addressing the diners. 


““Now, gentlemen, we shall have the pleasure of watching 
Mr. Howard Thurston, the magician,’ I heard a voice saying. 


A Bit of Light Finger Work 


fooled appeals as much to one astothe other. And extra handkerchiefs and a live rabbit, all of which I thrust pee was no time for speculation now. Feeling in my 
the explanation of it lies in the fact that the spirit into a coat pocket. In less than five minutes we were speed- pocket to make sure that the rabbit was still there, I 


oy lives on to the end in the man, regardless of his 
in life. 

telling in this article of two specific things—my 
with some of the more notable personages of the 
lind the unusual experiences I have had while trav- 
e strange byways over which I have often 
lny footsteps leading me. My mental atti- 
lapproaching the subject is much the same 
4 with which I make my bow to a theater 
te. I am in dread that you will think I re- 
tyself as a clever fellow and that I am 
gto demonstrate how good I am. If that 
3, Occurs please remember that it is the 
Nof the business and not of the man which 
me. It is the one great drawback of his 


? 
i 


1 that the magician is supposed to be 
I ask your indulgence. 

| 
Magic in the Secret Service 


evening, in the last summer of the war, 
. Thurston, my daughter Jane and I were 
flown to dinner in our home on Long Island, 

armed motor car drove up to the house 

ull, handsome young man in the uniform of 
inant appeared at the door, demanding to 
n He entered the room at my invitation, 
hoticed that he was in a sort of breathless 
anxiety, 
{ Thurston, I have an urgent message for 
fow quickly can you put a few tricks in 
cket and leave with me?” He came to the 
once. 
ing it to be a request to appear at a 
or some war benefit, I told him I could 
mediately after dinner. 
e's no time, Mr. Thurston,” he urged. 
| Minute is precious. Please hurry.” 
spoke he handed me a card with two 
crawled on it, reading “Hurry. Dennis.” 
I knew intimately; a clever amateur 
n, who was then engaged in wartime secret- 
ork for the Government, and who is today 
ational detective of note. It was his first 


i¢ had signed to the card and it is as Dennis 


ing in the direction of New York. It was not until we were made my way between the tables to the platform and at once 
seated in the car that I found time to ponder over this started a series of card manipulations. My only thought 
curious happening. I plied the lieutenant with questions, was of Dennis’ last whispered words. Ten minutes! In ten 
but he knew no more than I did; hisinstructions had been minutes I must deliver to him the mysterious envelope 


simply to get me to New York with all possible haste. 


Amusing a Group of Children 


which was the keynote of this strange errand. I spotted 


my man, stepped down into the audience and 
walked toward him. I had formed my plan of ac- 
tion. 

“Will you select a card, sir?’’ I asked a man sit- 
ting to his left. ‘‘Any one you like.” 

The card was chosen and replaced in the pack, 
which was shuffled. Then I addressed the bearded 
man. 

“You sir, I believe, are sitting on this gentle- 
man’s card—the queen of hearts,’”’ I remarked. 

He arose, smiling pleasantly. Sure enough, there 
was the queen of hearts on his chair. He madeas 
though to resume his seat, but I interfered. I had 
purposely maneuvered him into a standing posi- 


_ tion, and there I must keep him until I had either 


succeeded or failed in this mission. 

“I beg your pardon, there are more cards about 
your person,” I interposed, at the same time pro- 
ducing handfuls of cards from his beard, his hair 
and his coat collar. The audience was laughing 
heartily, and he seemed much amused, and wholly 
unsuspicious. 

The big moment was at hand; and now I 
launched on a series of swift movements which 
were to be the climax of my efforts. I could feel 
the envelope in his coat pocket. 

“What’s this?” I exclaimed. ‘‘It seems to be 
alive.” 

As I spoke I pulled some handkerchiefs from his 
coat collar, and then, opening his coat, I thrust the 
rabbit in. He could not see what was going on. 
My left arm was under his chin in a manner that 
caused him to throw his head back, but there was 
nothing in my movements which would lead any- 
one to believe I was intentionally keeping him 
from observing everything. 

With one hand I lifted the wiggling rabbit from 
his coat collar; with the other I filched the envelope 
from his pocket and concealed it in my own clothes. 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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me long to re- 

alize how ex- 
ceedingly extra I 
was. Hollywood 
and environs, 
whither I had gone 
to learn about ex- 
tras by being one, 
seemed to regard 
me as entirely su- 
perfluous. There 
was nothing per- 
sonal in it. To 
office boys and as- 
sistant directors I 
was just one more 
eager little idiot 
from Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, or Manhat- 
tan, Kansas—one 
of the hundreds 
that present them- 
selves and_ their 
dreams daily at 
the casting-office 
wicket. Courteous 
enough they were, 
too, in an incred- 
ibly impersonal 
way. There was 
just nothing doing; 
nothing for me, 
anyway. 

The same thing 
prevailed at the 
huge casting 
agency in the heart 
of Hollywood—“‘if 
you think Holly- 
wood has a heart,” 
one discouraged 
youngster said to 
me. She had been 
there four months 
and had found 
only six days’ work 
in all that time. 
But a few days 
later I met her 
again, and she had 
just been hired as 
an extra for a picture which was taking her to Coronado 
Beach for nearly a week, and she felt quite different about 
Hollywood’s heart. 

I didn’t share her good fortune. And though I was armed 
with letters from the home offices of several film companies, 
introducing me to studio executives and casting directors, I 
hesitated about using them. I did hope to get an extra job 
on my own merits. So, prayerfully I left my name, ad- 
dress, telephone number, photograph and detailed descrip- 
tion of my person, accomplishments and wardrobe. I 
waited in vain to be sent for. I made the rounds of the 
studios daily, only to hear the familiar ‘‘Nothing today, 
dear.”’ 

It began to look as though I’d never learn anything 
about the life and habits of extras if I persisted in this 
method, so reluctantly and with wounded pride I made 
use of my letters. They, of course, explained my purpose 
and simplified matters at once. With the understanding 
that no one but himself was to know that I was not a legiti- 
mate extra, the first casting director I visited agreed to put 
me to work the following day in a big mob scene. 


[ DIDN’T take 
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A Lady Bolshevik for the Day 


““T)EALLY to get this dope,” he advised me, “‘you want 
to get here with the others, and that will be pretty 
early. Now we could fix it so you could come in late, but 
you’d miss the best part of your story. Are you game?” 

““Certainly,’”’ I said proudly. 

“Hey, Morris,’’ he called to the office boy, a budding 
little Izzy Iskovitch, ‘‘what time is that call for the Glyn 
set tomorrow?” 

“‘Ha’ pas’ seven,” bawled Morris in a cheerful voice. 

The casting director looked at me searchingly. The 
studio was in Culver City. I was living in Hollywood, nine 
miles distant as the crow flies. Only, unfortunately, one 
can’t travel that way except by automobile. To get from 
Hollywood to Culver City by public transit it is necessary 
first to ride in to Los Angeles, the apex of a triangle formed 
by the three places, and then out to Culver City—a jaunt 


A Scene From the Play in Which Miss Spitzer Played a Bolshevik 


e 

of an hour and a half, if you make good time. That meant 
leaving Hollywood at six o’clock, without any margin for 
delays; and breakfast had to be taken into consideration. 
The day would be long and hard; it was necessary to be 
well fortified. That would take half an hour—5:30; and 
half an hour to dress—five o’clock. The casting director’s 
searching gaze was still upon me. 

“Are you game?” he repeated, looking as though he 
expected me to say no. 

“Certainly,” I said again, only not so proudly this time. 
My voice sounded a little weak in my own ears. I began to 
have a suspicion that I’d picked a fairly difficult assign- 
ment. I was right. 

Armed with a make-up box and a circumstantial, fanciful 
story of my life, I managed to arrive at the studio on time 
the next morning. I was tired already, since I found that 
the only sure way to be awake by five in the morning was 
not to go to sleep at all. There was a considerable crowd 
outside the main gate of the studio when I got there; not 
a very thrilling-looking crowd either. The usual quota of 
pretty girls, a few of them well dressed and carefully 
groomed, but most of them frowzy and down at the heel. 
A number of stout, middle-aged women, a group of for- 
eigners, elderly men with three days’ growth of beard, a 
handful of youths in nondescript attire and half a dozen 
children of assorted ages. 

Many of the people seemed to know one another, and 
they called greetings, some gay, some listless, as newcomers 
approached. After a few minutes a man came outside 
the gate. 

“‘ All those for the Glyn set this way,” he called through 
a megaphone. We rushed through the gate, shoving and 
pushing as we went. I began to feel at home, it was so 
much like the New York Subway. Two men with little fil- 
ing cabinets waited inside. You told them your name, and 
if there was a card made out for you, you were in the pic- 
ture. Some of the people didn’t get cards and there were 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. I was petrified for fear the 
casting director had forgotten all about me, but at length 
my card turned up. 
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greetings t(|] 
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A girl whe | 
complexio}\ 
only partial | 
den by a % 
grease-pi 
make-up st! 
rectly in front of me. She looked stupid and friend] 
seemed to be a good prospect for my investigatis 
smiled confidingly and spoke. 

“It’s terrible, giving us this early call, isn’t it?” » 
taking my cue from the comments around me, “I 4 
come clear from Hollywood.” . 

“Yes, dear,’ she replied in the honeyed voice of t 
termined ingénue; ‘‘but I’m used to it. It’s all part) 
game. Have you been working on this lot very 
honey?” No, I admitted, I had not. “I thought? 
she replied. “I didn’t remember seeing you before, } 
know most of the regulars.” 


Caste Among the Extras 


Merete was a faint note of patronage in her voice } 
I found echoed in all the voices I encountered ¢' 
extras who had been around the studios any length oi I 
In fact, I came to recognize very clearly that there 15 
tinct social scale among the extra people. The reguli' 
quite snobbish about the casuals, and on the whole i 
resentful; which is not surprising, since every new 
in the field means that the chances of work for the nm 
that much slimmer. s 
There are several degrees of extra talent, as itis off 2 
called. They range in pay from three dollars a day," 
and car fare extra, to as high as fifteen and on rare)" 
sions twenty dollars a day. The three-dollar crow( ‘ 
those which work in scenes so large that they do no!’ 
need make-up. They are not used very frequently. | 
come the five-dollar people, used in fairly big mobi? 
wearing costumes supplied by the company. A 0! 
two above are the seven-fifty extras, who work in 


what smaller scenes, such as ‘ballrooms, dance 
churches, and the like, either in the company’s costul 
simple clothes of their own. The ten-dollar people, an 
as the twelve-fifty ones, are those who supply hel 
wardrobe, of a rather pretentious nature—evening © 4 
riding habits, garden frocks, and so on, and whoare¥ 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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The New Sport Roadster with Body by Fisher—$1175 
Boag and fenders finished in two-tone Duco, Mount Royal Blue and El Paso Tan 
with Faerte Red striping; auxiliary seat in rear deck, gray genuine grain leather 
ipholstery, inlaid nickel door handles, locked golf bag compartment in right side of 
ody, folding and detachable top, nickeled lamps, nickeled windshield posts, plate glass 
vings, nickeled bumpers, decorative radiator cap, aluminum deck rails and top 
U 4 kick plates, automatic windshield cleaner, rear view mirror, transmission 
ack, four-wheel brakes, balloon tires, natural wood wheels (wire or disc extra), 
air cleaner, oil filter, full pressure oiling, and the Harmonic Balancer. 


lach year, some one appealing motor car 
eation emerges from the throng of com- 
nonplace cars and wins country-wide pref- 
tence... . This year, it is the dashing 
lew Oakland Six Sport Roadster that 
(ccupies the spotlight. In every city and 
Dwn in America, roadster enthusiasts are 
‘ccording the car an unexampled welcome. 
... They admire the beauty of its long, low 


acy Fisher body. . . . They comment upon 


A. New Oakland Six en- 
gine with the Harmonic 
Balancer — uniformly 
smooth at all speeds. 


\ B. Six-cylinder engine with- 


out Harmonic Balancer— 
not uniformly smooth— 
having vibration periods. 


Readings taken with the crankshaft indicator, 
a device for measuring torsional vibration. 


its distinctive color scheme in two-tone 
Duco— Mount Royal Blue and EI Paso 
Tan. They speak enthusiastically of its speed, 
acceleration, power and the unmatched 
smoothness imparted by the Harmonic 
Balancer. And they marvel that a Roadster 
so fine can be offered at such a low price. 
... With the advent of Spring, the demand 
has become insistent. Ordinary wisdom 
suggests that you place your order now. 


Touring $1025; Coach $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sedan $1195; Landau Sedan $1295, Pontiac Six, companion to the 
Oakland Six, $825, Coupe or Coach. All prices at factory. — General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest, have been made still lower. 
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Watch This 


Column 


e 


Some More 


YOUTH and BEAUTY 


Sd 


While this great public of 


ours admires the established stars, 
it is ever on the qui vive for new faces, 
new beauty, new 
youth and new tal- 
ent. Universal loves 
to please the people 
and is now devel- 
oping a number of 
young people who 
have shown unmis- 
takable evidence of 
ability. Last week we 
published some of 
them, and here are 
some more. 


ANDRE 
MATTONI, a 


young actor whom I 

discovered in Europe and signed for a 
long-term contract, is being cast for the 
leading réle in a big 
Universal produc- 
tion. Watch this 
young man. 


BLANCHE 
FISHER, beauti- 


ful, young and viva- 
cious, is being con- 
sidered for excel- 
lent parts in Univer- 
sal pictures now in 
preparation. I have 
no doubt she will be 
very popular. 


TOMMY THOMPSON,who 

| is playing with NORMAN KER- 
RY in ‘‘The Love 
Thief,’’ has earned 
his way to more am- 
bitious réles. He was 

| a professor in an 
Eastern University 
when I discovered 
his fine screen pos- 
sibilities. 


FAY WRAY, 


a sweet and am- 
bitious young wo- 
man, has already 
appeared in some 
of our Westerns and 
is now being cast for leads in new pro- 
ductions because of the talent she proved. 


ANDRE MATTONI 


BLANCHE FISHER 


TOMMY THOMPSON 


By allmeans, 
see ‘The Flam- 


ing Frontier,’’ that 
stirring epic of the 
Golden West. Don’t 
forget to see ‘‘The 
Cohens and Kellys” 
as it has scored a 
tremendous hit 
and is one of the 
gems of the year. 
Also ‘‘His People, ’’ 
another hit of the 
season. Have you 
seen any of the 
Buster Brown 
Comedies or ‘‘The Gumps’’? Let me 
know what you think of them. 


/ (arl Laemmle 


President 


FAY WRAY 


(To be continued next week) 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
what is known as society stuff. They must 
have in addition to good wardrobes, good 
manners, an air that can pass for good 
breeding, and a degree of savoir-faire. 

Then there are about a hundred and 
fifty men and a hundred and fifty women— 
a casting director’s estimate—who have 
especially good wardrobes, and who can be 
relied upon to wear the right clothes on‘all 
occasions, and wear them well. They can 
also be trusted to walk into a room cor- 
rectly, to sit properly in a chair, to pose 
effectively in general. These people are 
used in the foreground of a scene. They 
are the ones who walk past the camera 
alone, or in pairs, just before the star makes 
her entrance, and once in a while they get a 
tiny scene to play. These are the fifteen 
and twenty dollar ones, and they are more 
condescending toward the humble little 
five-dollar boys and girls than any ten- 
thousand-dollar-a-week celebrity. 

We were mostly five-dollar people, al- 
though there was a stray seven-fifty Bol- 
shevik among us. My new friend 
asked me how much I usually got. 

“To tell you the truth,” I con- 
fessed, “I’ve only been in Holly- 
wood a few days and I don’t know 
a thing about working in pictures. 
I don’t even know how to make 
U1Dsr 7 

“Oh, that’s all right, dear,’”’ she 
told me, a note of kindness added 
to the patronage in her voice. 
“T’ll show you how.” 

That established us as intimates, 
and as we stood in line, still wait- 
ing for our dole of lady Bolsheviks’ 
attire, we exchanged stories. Mine 
is of no consequence, its sole pur- 
pose being to draw out Fleurette, 
which she assured me was her real 
name—‘“‘my folks are of French 
descent, you see.”’ 

Hers is of considerable conse- 
quence, being the usual one of the 
small-town girl who “looks just like 
Mary Pickford, everybody says,’ 
and who twinkled brightly in 
Sunday-school entertainments 
back home. These qualifications, 
augmented by a wholesale con- 
sumption of movie-fan magazines, 
filled her with a determination to 
charge upon Hollywood. So after 
a year of high school in a little 
Oklahoma town, rebelliously attended, she 
plagued her parents into consenting. And 
here she was, eighteen, pretty in a rather 
shoddy and commonplace way, and truly 
enough a weak, oh, a very weak echo of the 
lovely Mary. Her conversation gave not 
the slightest hint of intelligence. Later, on 
the set, her behavior revealed not the 
faintest glimmer of talent. She was utterly 
without direction. She was simply there, 
drifting, contented, dreaming Vague dreams 
about that tomorrow which will see her 
soaring to great heights, her name on every- 
body’s lips, her image in everybody’s heart. 
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Fleurette is an interesting girl, not be- 
cause of any individual characteristics, but 
because she is absolutely representative of 
at least 50 per cent of the thousands of girls 
that descend upon Hollywood every year. 
During my brief but illuminating career as 
an extra I talked with not less than a score 
of girls who differed from Fleurette in no 
way save in the details of home town, color- 
ing, and which particular movie star they 
thought they looked like. Sometimes it 
was Nita Naldi or Lillian Gish instead of 
Mary Pickford, but it was almost invaria- 
bly someone. And they were all living in 
that same tomorrow which occupied most 
of Fleurette’s thoughts. 

Fleurette had been in Hollywood a year. 
She brought a little money with her when 
she came, and as one can live quite cheaply 
there, she suffered no hardship during the 
first fruitless months of job hunting. The 
details of how she lived are also quite 
typical, and as such I think are of interest. 
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“Tt took me three months before I got 
any work at all,’”’ she told me. ‘You’re 
awfully lucky, honey, to get a chance so 
soon. But you don’t want to be too en- 
couraged. It’ll probably be months before 
you get another. They have to get to know 
you, and that takes a while.” 

From the third to the sixth month, she 
confided, she had worked on an average of 
one day a week, getting five or seven-fifty a 
day. After the sixth month, the casting 
offices having become familiar with her face, 
work came a little more steadily. The 
average, she said, was three days’ work a 
week, at seven-fifty a day. This, too, I 
found to be a general estimate, although 
there were some who declared it a bit high. 

Twenty-two dollars and fifty cents a 
week, then, was her average earning, less 
about two dollars for agents’ commissions. 
She lived in one of the court bungalows 
which abound in Hollywood, sharing it 
with two other girls. Rent was forty-five 
dollars a month, making her share fifteen, 
or about three dollars and seventy-five 
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cents a week. Hight dollars a week was 
ample for food; they got their breakfasts 
at home, lunched cheaply at the studios or 
neighboring cafeterias, and managed to 
wangle at least half their dinners from boy 
friends. That left about nine dollars a week 
for clothes, emergencies and the justly 
famous rainy day. Not so bad, considering 
that it entailed only three days’ work a 
week. 

By the time we had progressed this far in 
our friendship, Fleurette and I had reached 
the counter and were given our costumes, 
consisting of an old skirt, a peasant blouse 
and a bandanna apiece. The wardrobe 
mistress stamped our cards. Grasping me 
firmly by the hand, Fleurette made a dash 
for the dressing rooms. 

“Furry,’’ she exclaimed, “or we won’t 
get a mirror.” 

She was really awfully nice about helping 
me, showing me just how to darken my eye- 
lids and how much grease paint to apply. 

Not that my make-up mattered. I never 
got within fifty yards of the camera. But 
I put it on carefully just the same. It was 
all part of the game I was so eagerly play- 
ing. And my costume! I could have been 
two lady Bolsheviks and still got comforta- 
bly into it. With the aid of several giant 
safety pins, I managed to stay in it, but it 
was difficult. 

While Fleurette was attending to her 
own needs I tried to make a hasty survey of 
the room, in which there were about fifty 
girls and women dressing. Half of them 
were obviously Fleurettes and the other 
half a somewhat assorted crew. There were 
several middle-aged women, one of whom I 
recognized as an actress who in the early 
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days of the movies had been great}: 
mand for character parts. Now ¢h 
grateful for extra work at five dollar ! 
There are many such cases and ¢) 
heartbreaking. But they are also ‘s 
ble. There was an attractive pair of } 
who looked like sisters, but who, I ; 
ered, were mother and daughter, ] 
were well-known around thestudios, » 
steadily and regarded extra work m) 
a pleasant means of earning a liying 
is to say, neither the mother nor the \ 
ter had any aspirations toward filn 7 
ness. They had been extras for about 
years and expected to remain ext; 
definitely. It paid well, affordecs 
amusement, and, on the whole, th) 
was an easy occupation. There are |} 
good many women, and a number 
too, who have the same point oj) 
They are professional extras, lookin \ 
it as a business and wanting nothin} 
it but a decent livelihood. | 
There was the studio manicuris 
had taken the manicure job with the } 
standing that she might di» 
work two or three days a y/|] 
supplement her income, [ 
extras, incidentally, have \j 
occupations to fall back ony 
work around the studios j¢ 
One well-known extra girl is} 
teacher who spends about h' 
time tutoring the studio ch} 
Several of the girls are pait 
stenographers, hairdresser; | 
the like; many have night» 
ushers in the theaters, ar| 
number work in the prolos » 
special movie productions, | 
believe it or not, one of thi] 
women is an embalmer by tr \i 
Only, of course, since the cn 
in California is so marveloit 
nobody ever dies there, sh¢ 
make a living at her trade. | 
in our group were a couple o & 
amazons who divided thei): 
between doing extra worl: 
taking in washing. Really! 


Extras All 


Apropos of that, when I |! 
one casting director how ma} 
tras there were, he replied, “ 
will tell me the total populath 
Hollywood and the surrol 
territory, I will tell you how mar) 
tras there are.’ 

Everyone in the vicinity is a polit 
extra, from the wealthiest society n11 
to the poorest charwoman. Every wit 
behind a cafeteria counter, every nurs (i 
wheeling a pram, half the hotel clerk 
many of the stars’ chauffeurs orig! 
came out to achieve stardom by the « 
route and weren’t even able to get the}! 
ous foothold acquired by my dressing \ 
companions. 

After we were all made up and dis 
in our Bolshevik clothes we walked ar | 
quarter of a mile or so around the circl0 
pathway of the studio, encountering ¢° 
way straggling groups of extras from | 
sets—a platoon of doughboys from i} 
picture, an octet of ballet dancers f12 
film of stage life, some society types, ! 
Swedish farm characters. After tru}! 
past a deserted French village, 2 ‘)) 
bound mountain lodge, a quarter secti! 
an ocean liner and a magnificent ga® 
we arrived on our set. It was a huge}! 
lot, at one end of which was a platfor! / 
the director and cameramen, and 4) 
other a flight of the most imposing sts 
have ever seen, leading to the palace i 
of one of those mythical Balkan king! 
which have done so much to make rom t 
fiction what it is. 

There were about three hundred ‘ 
Bolsheviks. On the palace steps If 
some of the ten-dollar extras, court I's 
and gentlemen, resplendently attired 
was now nine o’clock, and the blazing ; 
fornia sun rode high and beat upon us, 
downtrodden masses. A little man W/ 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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UY WITH CONFIDE! 


The most significant phase of the growing pref- 
erence for Oldsmobile Six lies in the confidence 
with which the car is bought—the result of 
surpassing standards of quality and the preci 
sion with which every detail is carried out. 


Bought with confidence, Oldsmobile Six is 
owned with pride, because of its brilliant beauty 
and sparkling performance—in which you 
immediately sense some unusual factor. 


No car has ever more truly merited the public 
preference which day by day is swinging more 
and more to Oldsmobile. 


We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book 
“Conquering the Australian Bush.” If you would like a com- 
plimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 


OLDSMOBILE 


SEDAN 


O25 


F,O.B. LANSING 


The car illustrated is 
the De Luxe Sedan. 
Price $1115 at Lansing 
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Model 1600-R-2 


What are the things 
that count in buying 
the cabinet for your 
Atwater Kent Radio? 


Mr. Kent knows. He Says: 


“The Pooley Radio Cabinet is 
approved for Atwater Kent 
Radio because of the design 
and quality of Pooley cabinet 
work and because of the tone 
qualities of the Pooley built-in 
floating horn. Both meet the 
standards we set and maintain 
for Atwater Kent Receivers and 
Speakers,” 


(Signed) A. ATWATER KENT 


HY a Pooley Cabinet? Be- 

cause it is made expressly 
for Atwater Kent Radio. Because 
the built-in Pooley (patented) 
floating horn, with the Atwater 
Kent reproducing unit, produces | 
a volume, clarity and truth of tone 
surpassing anything radio science 
has yet developed. Because the 
design is classic, the finish beau- 
tiful, the construction lasting. 
Hear this wonderful horn—see 
these beautiful cabinets before 
you select your radio. 


The POOLEY COMPANY 


1644 Indiana Avenue 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


7 RADIO CABINETS ¥ 
We with | 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
megaphone, the assistant director, dashed 
about among us, explaining that we were to 
storm the palace this day and run amuck 
among royalty. That sounded exciting and 
full of the action I craved. 

The action was forthcoming, but not for 
hours. From nine until well past noon we 
simply stood there, while the director, in 
conference with Elinor Glyn, who wrote 
and supervised the picture, posed the prin- 
cipals and the expensive extras on the pal- 
ace steps. Over and over again, more times 
than it is possible to remember, we fell into 
our painstakingly rehearsed attitudes. As 
soon as the assistant director’s back was 
turned we fell out again and straggled to 
the sidelines, trying to find a little relief 
from the sun in the shade of some prop 
trees. 

Suddenly I found myself alone. Fleurette 
had found some cronies and disappeared. 
All about me were little knots of men and 
women talking gayly, telling one another 
about the marvelous offers they had just 
turned down, indulging in the aimless wise 
cracks that mark a theatrical crowd any- 
where, under any circumstances, gossiping 
about the stars, pushing one another play- 
fully about in an excess of high spirits. No- 
body spoke to me. I was beginning to feel 
very sorry for myself, when I heard a voice 
close to my ear. : 

“Waiting?” it said. . 

I looked around and saw a boy, very 
handsome under his Bolshevik make-up, 
with wistful eyes and a gentle mouth. 

“Yes,” I said. “You too?” He re- 
garded me with a melancholy gaze. 

“Waiting and hoping,” he declared 
solemnly. 

A promising case certainly. Here I had 
stumbled on Merton in the flesh, yearning 
to be next season’s Doug Fairbanks. He 
sat down beside me and we talked. But 
alas for romance! After a little I discov- 
ered what it was he was hoping for. It 
wasn’t to be Fairbanks at all. 

“No,” he said in response to my ques- 
tions, ‘‘I don’t want to be a movie actor. 
I just do this to make extra money until I 
get established in my own line.” 

“What’s that?” 


Extra:Noble Extras 


“Well,” he said, “I’m a plumber. Nota 
master plumber yet, see; just an appren- 
tice. And I don’t get work every day. So 
I fill in my spare time workin’ as an extra. 
But pretty soon I’ll be a master plumber, 
an’ then I’ll quit this game. This ain’t 
a man’s game anyhow. You—uh—you 


| keepin’ steady comp’ny with anybody? 


How about some chow and a movie to- 
night?” 
Before I could answer, the little assistant 


| director appeared on the scene again and 
| separated us. Just by way of contrast, my 


next acquaintance was a countess. At least 
she said she was a countess. She was a 
beautiful Italian girl, and whether actually 


| possessed of a title or not, she revealed high 


birth and gentle breeding in every gesture. 
She came to America two years ago, having 
been advised to try her fortune in pictures. 
She went through the customary routine 
until one day a director noticed her digni- 
fied bearing and gave her a chance to step 
out of the mob. Now she works regularly 
and is in the ten and twelve-fifty a day 
class. 

Nobility is getting to be almost common- 
place in Hollywood. No picture is complete 
without its quota of titled extras. And one 
director assured me feelingly that there 
couldn’t possibly have been as many grand 
duchies in imperial Russia as there are 
grand dukes in Hollywood. In the filming 
of The Merry Widow, a picture with a spec- 
tacular military background, there were 
three German barons, a Russian grand 
duke, a French viscount, an Indian ma- 
haraja, an Austrian count, an English earl 
and a Chinese prince. While some of these 
men had tiny parts, most of them were ex- 
tras in this picture, and they had all served 
as extras previously. With the exception of 
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the Chinese prince, all had interesting war 
records. They had fought against one an- 
other, but now they were united in the 
common cause of restoring their fallen 
fortunes with American money. 

To return to the picture. After countless 
rehearsals and innumerable interruptions, 
we finally heard the command “Camera,” 
and according to instructions, charged up 
the palace steps like a pack of ravening 
wolves and proceeded to tear the costly gar- 
ments off the aristocrats. No longer tired, 
and bursting with pent-up energy, I threw 
myself whole-heartedly into the task, lung- 
ing about wildly with the stick given me by 
a property man. Suddenly I noticed one of 
my companions, a lady Bolshevik of moun- 
tainous proportions, prostrate herself care- 
fully on the steps, directly in the path of the 
onrushing extras. 

“Oh, you'll be trampled on!’’ I exclaimed 
involuntarily. 

“Shut up!” she muttered angrily, and 
remained where she was. 
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A moment or two later, when the camera 
had stopped grinding, the assistant director 
came bounding up the steps, a look of tri- 
umph on his boyish face. 

“Caught you dead to rights this time, 
you old fraud,” he cried, dragging her to 
her feet. “And don’t try it again. Now 
beat it!” 

She sniffled and wailed and called upon 
heaven to witness that she didn’t know 
what he was talking about, but she de- 
parted. Later, upon inquiring, I learned 
that for several years this woman has man- 
aged to get herself hurt in every mob scene 
she worked in so that she could sue the 
companies for damages. Several times she 
had collected, and they were eager to keep 
her off the lots. 

On the whole, though, the extras are a 
well-behaved lot, easily managed and enor- 
mously blithesome. If the hours are long 
they grumble; but they don’t really mind, 
because they usually get paid for overtime. 

Perhaps it is the celebrated California 
climate, or perhaps it is the general atmos- 
phere of laissez faire that characterizes the 
movies; but a charming air of light- 
heartedness and gayety pervades the stu- 
dios. It’s hard to define, but as I watched 
the hordes of extras eating their lunch in 
the monster circus tent that served as a 
commissary, and listened to their chatter, 
I felt that here were the only carefree 
human beings in a care-infested world. 

At six o’clock that night I wended my 
weary way homeward, with a terrific appe- 
tite, a five-dollar bill and a badly sunburned 
neck as the tangible results of my day’s 
work. 

I worked in several other pictures, and 
finally achieved the dignity of being a 
seven-fifty extra. In this picture, at a 
Hollywood studio, the call was for 6:30. 
But the studio was only a few blocks from 
where I lived, so I didn’t have to get up any 
earlier than for the 7:30 call. 

So eager was I to be on time that I was 
the very first person to arrive. A few min- 
utes later another girl appeared, and as we 
were alone in the anteroom of the casting 
office for about fifteen minutes, it was easy 
to get acquainted. My new friend was 
quite a different type from Fleurette. Older 
by ten years, and not particularly attrac- 
tive, she was really very intelligent, and 
had quite a philosophical point of view on 
the extra question. She had been a dancer 
in vaudeville for several years, but the ill- 
ness of her mother necessitated moving to 
California; so she turned to the movies as 
a source of livelihood. She knows she’ll 
never be a star, or even a principal; but the 
casting directors know her, and she gets 
four or five days’ work a week and an occa- 
sional chance to do a specialty dance in a 
cabaret scene. She’s satisfied with or at 
least resigned to her lot, and she looks upon 
the general run of extras with a certain 
amount of disdain. | 

“They have no brains,” she told me. 
“They have just imagination enough to 
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visualize themselves as great stars) 
imagination enough to recognize tht 
odds against them. Just think, o\| 
five thousand really gets to the ti) 
not more than one in five hundre 
any progress at all. Yet they Ee | 
ing, and they stay and stay; and jit 
they’re about to give up in despr 
read in the paper about some kid ,, 
got a chance; and then they think, 
tomorrow it’ll be me,’ and decid 

| 


quit after all. It’s always tomon 
tomorrow never comes for most | 
If you can do anything else, you're} | 
waste your time out here.” | 

We dressed together and she , 
these things as’ she helped me get 
costume. Today’s scene was incl 
costume ball at Palm Beach, it w) 
all the guests dressed as movie st: ; 
mous rdéles. My careful make-up). 
vain again, because this time I y_ 
farther away from the camera the 
been before. | 

It took us from 6:30 till nine to ge 
and at nine we trooped over to ths 
where once again we waited aboi| 
hours before doing any actual wor) 
crowd was quite different from } 
the others I had encountered. 1) 
were younger and better-looking 4 
whole, and the boys quite swagger, 
fifty was the lowest pay check in thi 
Most of them got ten dollars, anc 
who had tiny scenes apart from # 
got twelve-fifty and fifteen. The 
tion was different too. Most of th 
overheard was about week-end pa 
dances at a nearby resort. One. 
girls, it appeared, had been discove 
famous director while dancing then 
boy friend one night. He had seni’ 
around to her and offered her a 
doing extra work at first for experier 
later, if she developed satisfac 
parts. 

“Some people have all th 
claimed one of the Orphans of 
“Impersonating Lillian Gish i 
is about as near as I’ll ever get 
star. Gee,’’ she giggled, ‘look at 
of us! Stars for the first and. 
last time in our young lives. 
once is better than never.” 

Several of the extras in this pictu)| 
former show girls from New York it 
tions like the Follies and the 1 
Garden. They were part of the studi 
company, and always worked in pit 
of this type, where smart-looking gir 
needed. Some were on a salary basi 
few even had contracts. 


Fixed and Falling Stars 


There was much speculation abo. 
future. On the very next stage we | 
girls who less than a year ago were: 
utterly obscure. Today they are i 
famous the world over. And, as one 
boys pointed out, neither of them is (? 
prettier or one whit cleverer than oy 
the extra girls sitting in our imm| 
vicinity. S| 

The longer I observed extra girl2 
studio methods, the more puzzled 1! 
over one question: What is it that | 
girl out of the extra class? Once she’ 
selected for advancement, it is easy a 
to see how she gets ahead—beauty, t? 
hard work. But that first chance-) 
does she get that? What charactis 
must she have before she can arrest sl 
tention of a director or an executive 8! 
she is given the opportunity to show h 
she can do, and what she looks like ot 
screen? l 

One thing is certain: It isn’t bi 
alone. There’s nothing extraordinary‘ : 
beauty in Hollywood. There are lit 
thousands of beautiful girls. For (* 


star there are a hundred extras ju 
comely. . | 

Intelligence may have something 
with it, but there are loads of intel’ 
ones who don’t succeed, and candor > 
pels one to admit that there are a fev! 

(Continued on Page 52) : 
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C THE SATISFACTION | 
OF PACKARD 


Those who drive a Packard enjoy 
a two-fold satisfaction. 


They know that their taste and 
judgment are well reflected in a 
car distinguished by a generation of 
eminent patronage—that Packard 
comfort, beauty and prestige are 
universally approved in town or 
country, at home and abroad. 


And they know, too, that the long- 
lived Packard Six, with all its associ- 
ations, costs no more to own, 


OWNERSHIP 


operate and maintain than cars 
offering far less in both tangible 
and intangible values. 


Thousands now know the double 
satisfaction of Packard ownership 
for the first time. For last year 
more than twice as many Packard 
Six cars were bought as in 1924. 


Could there be a stronger endorse- 
ment of the satisfaction of Packard 
ownership than doubled patron- 
age in twelve months’ time? 


PPA KARI 


Q Ask the man who owns one 
on 
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_ADDING-CALCULATOR. 
| lait 
_ touch the Plus 


or Minus 
Bar/ 


: Read the Proven 
| answer to any 


figure problem 


HE Monroe brings 
lightning speed and assured 
accuracy to any figure-work. 


By a simple touch of 
the Plus (+) or Minus (—) 
Bar, you Add, Subtract, Mul- 
tiply or Divide. The Result 
appears instantly before you 
with a Visible Proof of accu- 
racy. 


Learn the many advan- 
tages of the Monroe on your 


own work .by accepting our 
Free Trial Offer. 


| Scores of thousands of 
{ users in all parts of the World 
and in all lines of business first 
learned of Monroe usefulness 
to them by accepting a Free 
Trial. No expense. No obli- 
gation. 


Consult your telephone 
directory or write: 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are 
available in All Principal Cities 
of the U. S., Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World 


Sr 
You Are INVITED TO VISIT THE MONROE 
EXuHisit AT THE SESQUICENTENNIAL - IN. 
TERNATIONAL EXPosITION, PHILADELPHIA, 
June 1 To DeEcEMBER 1, 1926 
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i(Continued from Page 50) 
so frightfully overburdened with brains who 
manage to get along remarkably well. 

At length, after talking with several 
casting directors and a number of girls who 
have risen from the extra ranks, I arrived at 
a defmite conclusion. There are two ele- 
ments that figure most prominently in pro- 
curing for an extra girl the first chance. 
The first is the unknown ingredient—that 
quality that defies analysis and definition, 
something infinitely more subtle and elusive 
than charm or personality. The unknown 
ingredient, X, perhaps is most nearly cap- 
tured by Elinor Glyn’s single word “‘it.”’ 

There is a girl who has just been given a 
five-year contract by one of the biggest 
companies to play second leads. Two years 
ago she was an extra. She isn’t very pretty. 
She ‘isn’t especially graceful, nor yet is she 
remarkably clever. If you saw her on the 
street you wouldn’t look twice. Still, she 
was picked out of a crowd of three hundred 
extra girls and given a tiny part, because, 
when the picture in which she was an extra 
was viewed in the projection room, some 
indefinable quality about her caught and 
held the imagination of an officer of the 
company. She’ stood out among three 
hundred girls, many of whom were a good 
deal prettier. She got the tiny part, made 


good in it, and has been gradually promoted 


until now she has a very gratifying con- 
tract. 

The other all-important element is luck: 
A girl may have every qualification for suc- 
cess on the screen; but if chance does not 
bring her to the attention of somebody in 
authority, she may languish in mobs for- 
ever. Take the case of a certain little 
seventeen-year-old flapper, with a flair for 
comedy, who is being groomed to fill the 
place left vacant by a well-known star. 
This youngster, a girl from a prominent 
Eastern family, was visiting in Los Angeles; 
and like all people who find themselves in or 
near the movie colony, she wanted to see 
how the wheels go round. So she presented 
herself one warm spring morning at a cast- 
ing office and asked for a job as an extra. 
Not more than five minutes after she ar- 


| rived, a very powerful diréctor happened to 
| stroll through the casting office on his way 
| to work. He took one look at the unsus- 
| pecting flapper and dashed into the casting 


director’s sanctum. 

““Who’s that kid?”’ he demanded. 

“What kid?” asked the casting director. 
“There are millions.” 

“That one right there,”’ pointing her out 
through a secret window. 

“T don’t know, but we’ll have her in.”’ 


Reading Your Way to Success 


No sooner said than done. Within an 


_ hour the flapper was given a screen test and 


within a week she had a three-year con- 
tract. Now undeniably she had the un- 
known ingredient, and beauty as well; but 
if that particular director had walked 
through the office five minutes sooner or 
five minutes later he would not have seen 
her, and she might be back in Boston now, 
taking her final examinations in high school 
instead of getting ready to make her first 


_ picture. 


So many similar stories came to light that 


| I became convinced that the element of 
| luck is at least 50 per cent responsible for 
| the first chance. 
' everything depends on the girl’s talent and 


After that, naturally, 


willingness to work. 
Patience and persistence count for some- 


| thing too. And occasionally one runs across 


a girl who figures it all out scientifically, 
and works a system, like men at the race 
track or gaming table. One clever young 
thing, signed up recently on a long-term 


| contract for character réles, told me how 


she planned her career. 
“‘T came out here,” shesaid, “‘ with enough 
money to keep me comfortably for a year. 


| My grandmother had died and left me 


three thousand dollars and I decided to in- 
vest it in a movie career. I bought some 
nice clothes, lived at a decent hotel, and 
after about three months I got some extra 
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work in a ballroom scene. The director 
noticed my evening dress and wrap, and 
after that he always called me when he was 
putting on a picture with elaborate scenes. 
So the investment in a good wardrobe began 
to pay. 

“T met lots of girls,”’ she continued, “‘and 
finally went to live with one who had been 
out here several years. She took me around 
and introduced me to the assistant casting 
directors, and after that I got pretty steady 
work. I chose my friends carefully and 
managed to be seen at the nice places in 
Hollywood and at the beaches where the 
stars and directors play around. People 
soon. began to think I was somebody, and 
before the year was up I was earning quite 
a decent living and had a wide acquaintance 
with influential people. A cameraman I 
knew offered to give me a test, and the re- 
sult was good enough for him to show it to 
the director. After that I began to get bits 
and then minor parts, and beginning this 
fall I'll do real character parts. I think I 
had things pretty well doped out, don’t 
you?”’ 

Another thing this girl does is to keep up 
with current fiction. She reads every new 


‘novel she can get hold of, as well as the 


magazines, so that if her company buys the 
picture rights to a story she will know 


“whether there is a part which she could 
possibly do. If so, she dashes in to see’ the 


casting: director and sells herself for the 
part. 

“Lots of the girls do this,’”’ one casting 
director told me. ‘‘ You’d be surprised how 


well read some of them are, in current fiction. 


at any rate. Usually we post a list of the 
new stories we’ve bought and from the 
time that list goes up I’m besieged by girls 
who tell me how good they’d be in some 
role or other. They don’t always get the 
part, but at least it keeps them well posted 
on modern literature.” 


Getting On in Screen World 


It is rather interesting to note that the 
community of Hollywood, throughits cham- 
ber of commerce, is doing everything in its 
power and spending vast sums of money in 
a more or less futile attempt to stem the 
tide of extras which pours in annually. 
The companies, though they do not delib- 
erately encourage boys and girls to mi- 
grate, and always admonish them to bring 
enough money to keep them comfortably 
for at least six months, do not feel, on the 
other hand, that they can definitely dis- 
courage these eager aspirants. They don’t 
dare tell them not to come, for it is out of the 
ranks of the extras that so many of the great- 
est stars have come—sometimes slowly, 
working their way up from the. bottom, 
sometimes overnight, by some freak of for- 
tune. And although statistics present the 
distressing fact that only one girl in five 
thousand has the slightest chance of reach- 
ing stardom, nobody knows who will be that 
one and at what moment she will appear. 

If she had been easily discouraged Gloria 
Swanson would not be a reigning queen 
of the movies, nor a lady of title today. It 
is less than ten years since Gloria was an 
extra girl on the old Essanay lot in Chicago. 
Her rise, though a rapid one, was made by 
gradual stages. Rudolph Valentino went 
through heartbreaking struggles and en- 
dured more than one setback before he 
made a place for himself in the film firma- 
ment. Alice Terry, who came into promi- 
nence at the same time, had been an extra. 
Marion Davies, Betty Compson, Alice 
Joyce were all extras once. The peerless 
eomedian, Harold Lloyd, did his bit in mob 
scenes before he got a chance to show how 
funny he could be. Nita Naldi and Aileen 
Pringle, who between them have what 
approximates a corner on the current vamp 
market, were both extra girls not so long 
ago. So was Eleanor Boardman, who as 
nearly as anyone in filmdom epitomizes the 
kind of girl you’d like your son to marry; 
and so was Patsy Ruth Miller. Then there 
is Norma Shearer, unknown two years ago, 
and today acclaimed by critics as one of.the 
most promising young women in pictures. 
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An extra when she began, Miss §} 
soon attracted attention, and only re} 
the company~ employing: her voluy 
broke the contract they held and wt 
new one, giving her stardom and a } 
about five times the one the origing, 
tract called for. 

Small wonder then that thousays 
girls, reading accounts of these fai), 
happenings, accounts in which th 
phasis is always placed on the uly 
triumph, leaving the upward struggle | 
vague and shadowy, pour into Holl), 
to the point of overflowing. Indeed, | 
have become what sociologists call a sj 
problem, serious enough to merit asur y 
the part of the Russell Sage Foundat y 
well as one by the Labor Commission | 
State of California. The Association (| 
tion Picture Producers, in codperatio ¥ 
the above-mentioned organizations, is» 
ing on a plan which will go a long w: 
ward solving the problem. 


A New Era for Extras 


That plan, originated by Fred W. ¢ 
son, secretary of the association, is {: 
founding of a.central casting office { 
tras, to be operated by the associatior j 
out profit. At the present time the. 
about half a dozen agencies in Holl: 
through which’ extras are employec a 
these get 8 or 10. pér cent: commissi 
theirservices. In the year 1924 ther y 
some two hundred thousand placeme 
extras; and as at least half this num? 
jobs came through agencies, it can eal 
figured that a goodly sum of money ¢1 
by extras is diverted into other chanr s 

There is a growing tendency on th) 
of the studios to call their extra tale 
rect, and this will be encouraged | | 
central casting office. But every ex 
Hollywood will be registered at the ji 
and the studios, needing crowds too 
to be called direct, will get them thu 
the official source. Plans for this eli; 
house have just been perfected, an | 
service will be entirely free. 

“‘We are very eager to get this ¢ ji 
office started,’’ Mr. Beetson told me} 
will make a great difference not only | 
extras but to the film companies as/ 
It will wipe out all the numerous fak > 
ployment offices, so-called schools for ; ji 
and similar fraudulent organization: 
the past ten years eighty-five agencies a 
come and gone in Hollywood, and t)1 
they were not all illegitimate, the ver | 
that they have gone out of business |) 
that they were neither necessary ni 
sirable. 

“Another important thing: By hi 
this central bureau we will in time bi! 
to change the extra personnel frort 
heterogeneous mob it is: now to a 
defined group; to eliminate the casuals’ 
are always the most difficult element ¢l 
industry. There are approximately t\1 
thousand registered extras in the bu 
today, and easily another twenty thot! 
casuals. What we want, and what 
central casting office will help us to £} 
fewer and better extras. The comp! 
can’t get along without the extras an! 
extras can’t get along without the co? 
nies, so the sooner we get together thet 
it will be for all of us.” 

It is impossible, with the conditions ¢ 
prevailing, to prevent a certain amou 
dissatisfaction among a mass of emp/ 
as large and as loosely knit as the ext!) 
Hollywood. But it is planned by Mr..§ 
son not only to provide employment fc H 
extras but to improve the conditions of 
employment; to have committees We 
include not only studio executives and $ 
ing directors but some of the extras as c 
to pass on problems as they come up- TP 
will be a special department, heade t 
sympathetic woman, to help the girls 
come to Hollywood alone. Altogether’ 
hoped that the establishment of this ce ? 
casting office will mark the beginning | 
new era for extras, in which their wort 
conditions will be among the finest off 
industry in the world. rs . 
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ECONOMY 


Champion X contributes greatly to 
the economical maintenance of Ford 
cars because they cost less and render 
better service. Replaced once a year 
they keep the Ford engine at perform- 
ance peak, and actually save in gas 
and oil used. Champion has been 
standard Ford equipment for 15 years. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plugs are of two-piece, gas-tight construc- 
"with sillimanite insulators and special analysis electrodes. 


Champion X 
exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 
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Tue Safety Seal 
—an exclusive YALE 
feature—grips the 
cardboard jackettothe 
cell, thus preventing 
short circuit. It assures 
asteady flow of brighter, 
whiter light and longer 
life! The Safety Seal is 
a feature costly to YALE 
—but notto you! YALE 
Mono-Cells cost more to 
make but you pay no 
more for them. 


Demand YALE Safety Seal 
Mono-Cells. They fit all tubular 
cases, make any flashlight better 
and YALE flashlights BEST! 


YALE ELECTRIC CORP. 
Chicago BROOKLYN San Francisco 
Manufacturers of 
FLASHLIGHTS y MONO-CELLS 
RADIO “A”, “B” AND “C” BATTERIES 
STORAGE BATTERIES 7 DRY 
BATTERIES 


MONO-CELLS 
Sor your 


Fl ashlight 
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The Chinese New Year in Business 


HIGHLY successful chain operator re- 
cently related to me this significant 
experience: 

“One of the most important decisions I 
ever made was that I would adopt the 
Chinese New Year. After living with it for 
several years, my attitude is that if the 
Chinese have any other commercial custom 
up their flowing sleeves as well worth adop- 
tion as their New Year, I’m prejudiced in 
its favor. I think my experience with this 
Oriental institution will be of particular in- 
terest and value to those business men who 
operate, on a credit basis, several retail en- 
terprises in different localities. This form of 
retailing is becoming increasingly common. 

‘‘My experience in string or chain retail- 
ing began almost a decade ago. Today I 
have more than fifty retail enterprises scat- 
tered over several states of the Middle West 
and the Pacifie Coast—all in the long-time- 
credit country. 

“Almost overnight—so it seems to me— 
I changed from driving a one-horse rig to 
handling a coach and eight. When I found 
my business rapidly expanding I felt secure 
as to buying and selling. But when I looked 
at the amounts of money I had to borrow 
and the total of interest paid to the banks, 
I felt that probably I had a lot to learn as to 
financial management. 

‘‘Remember, I was operating in the re- 
gion and the time of long credits. Most of 
my customers were farmers and men in 
comparatively small towns. Most of my 
farmer customers had to be carried for a 
year, anyhow, and when crop conditions 
were unfavorable, for two years. 

“One day, after I had paid a very snug 
sum in interest, I called at one of- my more 
remote branches. The manager was hav- 
ing an argument with a customer on the 
correctness of his account. When I learned 
that it had been dragging along for three or 
four years, I had a hunch that I was due to 
learn something about disputed accounts. 
Right there I began to dig. First I learned 
that virtually all disputed accounts were 
those that had been unsettled for a year or 
more. But the big surprise came when I 
dug into the accounts of several wealthy re- 
tired farmers and other town dwellers fa- 
miliar with the lengths to which long-time 
farmer credits could be stretched. These 
men put in their time using their wits. 
When I learned that several of them were 
lending money, I woke up. 

“Actually I-was furnishing them money, 
without interest, to lend at top rates. Of 
course these men would occasionally call at 
the yard and make small payments on ac- 
count, but not settlements in full. I was 
simply following the traditional practice in 


| my line of trade, and these sharp men were 


systematically taking advantage of the lax- 


| ity of that system to supply themselves 
| with capital to operate a private loan 


business. 
“My credit survey was extended to ey- 


| ery unit in my chain. To some extent, at 


least, I found the same situation every- 
where. All along the line we were holding 
the bag for sharp-witted men who were 
using our capital, without interest, in their 
business. The fact that every other re- 
tailer in our territory was doing the same 
thing afforded me little consolation. 
“Then and there I determined to adopt 
the Chinese New Year and to require a 
settlement of every account on our books, 
either in cash or negotiable notes, at the end 
of the year. Notes which the bank would 
not discount went into the loss account. 
“Now let me describe one surprise ele- 
ment which this plan brought to the surface. 
In several units this simultaneous annual 
settlement of all customer accounts smoked 
out irregularities on the part of local em- 
ployes. The unsettled accounts had fur- 
nished them with convenient hiding places 
in which to conceal their peculations. But 
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when every account of every kind was 
closed at the same time this chance was 
gone. In this one particular the Chinese 
New Year principle of complete annual set- 
tlement has saved me thousands of dollars. 

“In fact, I blame myself for the irregu- 
larities of some of the men to this extent: 
The old system offered them too strong 
a temptation; hiding peculations was too 
easy to be resisted by the weaker ones when 
they became hard pushed in some personal 
pinch. ‘Contributory negligence’ is about 
the right name for any loose system which 
tempts men to go wrong under pressure by 
giving them too easy an opportunity to go 
wrong. 

“Tt is one thing to decide to reform a 
long-established business practice and quite 
another thing to make it work through the 
hands of business agents scattered over a 
wide territory. They all insisted that/it 
couldn’t be done and that I would ruin our 
tradein the attempt to make it work. Some 
of the bankers were also of that opinion. 
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“To the local manager of every | 
our chain I wrote an identical lette); 
shown to all his customers. In it I, 
dered, personally, the entire blame} 
manding settlement of all accounts.) 
I emphasized the fact that no actua ; 
ship would be entailed on any custo) 
this plan, which merely shifted his i|, 
edness to the local bank. We losi\ 
customers whom we were better off {| 
the others remained. Those who d| 
ately had been doing business ¢ 
capital had new respect for us. Ther, 
vealed the fact that the average mar) 
a note at the bank much more se)\ 
than an unpaid account with a merch | 

“This cut down our percentage c} 
debt losses amazingly and practical | 
inated disputed accounts and th | 
blood stirred up by them. The net 
experience has been the saving of |; 
thousands of dollars a year to my ch 
nies. For example, it has brought in} 
$15,000 a year in interest payment); 
customers—all velvet. Again, it has) 
the payment of a large amount of ii 
on our part; it has stopped large lo» 
the form of bad debts to us and | 
larities on the part of managers an ag 

—ForREST C 


The Ledger Sheet of sueea| 


WE SAT alongside of each other | 
on high stools at the old-time : 
keeper’s desk. Uncle John, pro | 
owner of the general store, turned th 
leaves of his ledger now sadly, now in} 
as we were engaged in the long 0 
task of making out the semiannua ji 
He read off the name and the amouni| 
I scratched away diligently with pe 
ink filling them in on his faded stat} 
forms. 

“Jake Wallard—$36.35, since last /} 
called Uncle John. “‘See b’ th’ paper | 
his wife’s at Niag’ra Falls. That} 
second trip he’s had since April c) 
money, drat ’im!” 

I entered the amount hastily, for, ¢ 
the ever-forthcoming aside, I had dif i 
in keeping up with the turning leavi 

“Ben Wall—$26.44, December, ) 
Poor Ben, he’s had his share of harc1 
Wife first and then both kids sick, « 
that wasn’t enough, sprains his anl) 
top of it. Always been fine pay. He'll t 
the minute he gets an extra dollar.” | 

I laid that statement aside as one 't 
be pushed. Each classification had it) 

“Peter Winkle—$58.65, November, ! 
Keeps havin’ a new baby before thi: 
one’s paid for. Well, good farm han 
scarce. He’ll pay something, maytt 
much, soon. ; 

“Joe Worth—paid. I could ’a’ tol 
he was goin’ to make good by the W. 
handled his account from the start 
after he was married. Paid prompt, | 
a day late. On the sixteenth of ther! 
his check has always been here for th‘ 
fifteen years, and it wasn’t easy for ht 
those early days. 

“Look at Zeb Dane. Always let! 
bills drag, never cleans up. If his billi ; 
seems he pays $50 on account and ie 
two dollars stand out of pure cussec 
His sheet’s never been balanced clea! 
ruled off since five or six years ago wh 
paid too much by mistake and had 4 (| 
over. Those two boys started even fi2 
years ago. Look where Joe is toda) 
could’ve told you then which one of th) 
succeed.. Zeb has always been fishin? 
hind the net and won’t ever get anywhF 

Uncle John pushed his iron-rimmed 
tacles up on his forehead and digr 

“Yes, and the woman makes a Mle” 
ference too. When Bill Jones was awid F 
he was terrible pay. He gets marr, 
second time and now the groceries Is he 
delivered before the money comes 

(Continued on Page 56) “ry 
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The rewards of | 


overservice mean 
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Milt — Not to Undersell, but -— 


[F the circus paid in ticket-money 
instead of tickets, few small boys 
would expend the strength and ef- 
fort required to water the elephants. 


There are rewards that mean 
more than money. 


Business is keenest in its com- 
petition to overserve—for the pure 
satisfaction of being able to deliver 
a bigger dollar’s worth. 


Being able to build extra miles 
into Mansfield Tires without hav- 


_ ing to charge for them, gives the 


Mansfield Factory Organization 
the keenest satisfaction. 


The great Hardware Wholesal- 
ers of the country are justly proud 
of their ability to effect a huge sav- 


Overservice 


ing in the distribution of Mansfields, 
to enable the factory to build in 
those extra miles of service. 


And because the local Tire Man 
can deliver a bigger dollar’s worth 
in Mansfield Tires, he ends each 
busy day with a satisfaction akin 
to that of the small boy with an 
over-earned circus ticket. 


Nothing so energizes the whole 
Mansfield Organization—manufac- 
turing — distributing — retailing — 
as does the constant stream of re- 
ports received of Mansfield Tires 
that have delivered service in 
miles which, measured in dollars, 
means record low-cost tire service 
to the user. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE © RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


le Cost of Distribution is Lower—The Standard of Quality is Higher 


more than money. 
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BENT BONES 
that were bent 
by pointed shoes 


STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 


SE 


/ 


Educator Style Oxford 
for Misses 
and Growing Girls 


Lets thefeet grow 
as they should 


HE shoes your growing girl 

wears now may affect the 
health of the woman she will be. 
Ill-shaped, tight-toed shoes throw 
the body out of poise. They strain 
vital organs. They cause constant 
discomfort, foot ills later, possibly 
dangers even more serious. 


Educator Shoes have room for all 
five toes. They are shaped to the 
bare foot to support the body eas- 
ily and correctly, and they are as 
stylish as they are comfortable. 


The Misses’ and Growing Girls’ 
Educator, shown above, is made 
in two smart styles: Blonde calf 
with Russia calf trim, and parch- 
ment elk with contrasting lizard 
trim. See it at your Educator 
dealer’s; also the many. other new 
Educator models for girls and boys 
of all ages. None genuine without 
this stamp: 


Ea) 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Q FOR MEN 
€) WOMEN 
€) CHILDREN 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 14 High Street, Boston) U.S. A. 
: ‘Also send for booklet. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

She’s a good manager, and she’ll have their 
little home free and clear in no time. I 
could name others that are way ahead of the 
pay roll and writing the household expense 
column in bright red ink every month. I 
ain’t goin’ to hold the bag for new coats 
and automobiles forever. I got to walk, and 
pay for somebody else’s gas and tires? No, 
sir! 

“Tell you, son, the man that pays 
prompt is the man that gets along. Look 
through my ledgers there. Poor boys of a 
few years ago have become our leading 
citizens, and you'll see that they paid their 
bills every month sure-fire when I know 
money was awfully hard for ’em to get. 
I would o’ carried ’em, but they paid up 
prompt even when it hurt. I can’t name 
a single man that’s poor pay who ever 
amounted to anything. Take the Wavers— 
all of them are punk pay. I wouldn’t grant 
ten-cents credit: to a Waver if he gave me 
his wife’s note for it. There never was a 
Waver that was any good. Then again if a 
fellow came in and said he was a Weller, 
he could have the store, ’cause any Weller 
is good. Good pay seems to run in families 
and vice versa, like bad blood runs in 
streaks. Today everybody wants every- 
thing and nobody denies himself anything. 
I’d like to know how anybody’s goin’ to 
make a success out of life if he ain’t willin’ 
to give something up now and then, pay 
his livin’ bills and save a little money. And 
I'd like to know how young fellers’re goin’ 
to learn savin’ if their folks don’t teach it 
to them, and they don’t see it around home. 


| I always notice that good pay runs in a 


family, and most everybody in a good-pay 
family gets along and the bad-pay families 
are usually a pretty shiftless lot. Guess 
your pa didn’t bring you up that way.” 

I can never thank pa enough for it either. 
He was an impossible man to beg pennies 
from. My first income was one cent per 
diem for brushing my teeth every day— 
total seven cents a week. But the penalty 
clause was cruel. For each day missed, 
I paid pa back in actual cash two cents, so 
if I went off camping and forgot my tooth- 
brush I owed pa money within four days. 
This was later supplemented by a reward 
of ten cents for every E—for excellent—on 
my monthly school-report card. I some- 
times knocked down fifty to sixty cents a 
month with good hard mental labor, but 
luckily there was no penalty clause about 
the deportment column, for an E never 
seemed to drop into one of those squares. 
Of course I used to make extras on odd 
errands, playing up to my aunts, or de- 
livering handbills, but my next} real fixed 
income was an allowance, when I started 
in high school, of the magnificent amount of 
thirty-five cents a week payable in ad- 
vance on Mondays. 

Later, I went away to prep school at 
Andover. Pa used to send me a check for 
twenty-five dollars. It wasn’t a definite 
monthly allowance, it was just a.check. 
When it was gone, another would take its 
place. I had free rein except that I kept 
regular books on each check, accounting 
for every penny, even postage stamps. It 
sometimes took me several hours to.-bal- 
ance up and send the account down to pa. 
This hurt when I needed the time to get 
my lessons, but I think I kept these records 
at my own instigation; pa never said a 
word, he just sent new checks. Considering 
books, food, dues, and so on, I don’t see 
how these lasted as long as I made them. 

Then at college I gave up keeping ac- 
counts, but we maintained the same system 
of unlimited expenditure, only the checks 
were larger. There was never a question of 
any expense. Pa felt I knew the value of 


‘money by this time, and I had gradually 


developed habits of thrift, so he never 
butted in, and left me in entire control of 
finances just as before. I ‘guess he was 
right. Anyway, the mere knowledge that 
he trusted my sense of money values fur- 
ther tended to make me careful in avoiding 
foolish expenditures. re 
In the last years I might have spent $4000 
or $5000 a ‘year and pa would never have 
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mentioned it. I could have had my own 
car at college, but I thought: it all out, 
knowing that my decision would be final, 
and decided it wasn’t worth it, so I stuck 
to my bicycle. 

When it came to go to Oxford, pa had 
absolute confidence in my judgment in 
money affairs and off I went again, no 
strings to the purse. Call it what we will, 
the practice in weighing relative values 
from boyhood is an invaluable training in 
the control of desires and finances. 

After all, thrift is merely care in spending, 
and saving is going without things we may 
want very much. I have always consoled 
myself with Uncle John’s homely philos- 
ophy, “Him what pays prompt gets along,” 
nor can I ever thank pa enough for instill- 
ing a thrifty sense of value in my hot 
young brain, for in many men it seems to 
have been the very foundation of fortune, 
and I hope it will prove so to me. Value— 
I wonder if we’re forgetting values. 

What is it that makes myself, for in- 
stance, price a tawdry ten-cent article in a 
store, walk away without buying, only to 
turn around and pay much more than I 
really should for a well-done landscape in 
oil? Usually the cheap is expensive at any 
price, yet I try never to forget Uncle John’s 
great yellow ledger leaves and their lesson. 
I never buy even an oil-painting, no matter 
how much I want it, unless I can ‘pay for 
it prompt,” in accordance with Uncle John’s 
advice. —HIRAM BLAUVELT. 


Melee Madigan’s Waterloo 


ARRY MADIGAN was red-headed and 
smart. He was, moreover, one of the 
most likable boys in the senior class at high 
school; and when he graduated creditably 
and accepted without demur his father’s 
proposal that he come into his jewelry es- 
tablishment and learn the business from the 
bench up, Lawrence Madigan, Sr., was a 
proud and happy parent. 

Larry fell to with a will. At first he 
found the long hours irksome; but he took 
things as he found them, and before the au- 
tumn rolled round the elder Madigan was 
firmly convinced that Fate had cut out 
that boy of his for a great manufacturing 
jeweler. 

Of course Larry was not absolutely per- 
fect. No boy at his age is. For one thing, 
he was a little too ready to criticize estab- 
lished trade methods; but this, perhaps, 
was only proof that he was on the alert. He 
was a little impatient, too, because his 
father so often showed a disposition to play 
it safe rather than take a flutter when cir- 
cumstances offered a prospect of an extra 
profit. Of course he never said-so, even to 
himself, but at the bottom of his loyal heart 
there was a vague feeling that his father, 
though by no means a back number, was 
just a little old-fashioned and was too easily 
contented to scrape along with a business 
about half the size of the one he could swing 
if he really tried. 

There was no denying that the boy was 
learning fast; and late in 1920 the elder 
Madigan thought Larry had a sufficiently 
good grasp of the business to be trusted to 
run it alone for a few months. The truth 
was that Lawrence Madigan had always 
had a yearning ambition to visit the Taj 
Mahal. In early life he had been too poor; 
in middle age too busy; but now, turned 
sixty, with a round million in the business 
and other funds soundly invested, he 
thought he and Mrs. Madigan were entitled 
to humor themselves. 

Thus it came about that young Mr. 
Madigan was left to use his own judgment 
during what became one of the most chaotic 
and spectacular periods the diamond mar- 
ket has ever witnessed. The chances are 
he would have made out very well had it not 
been for his plunging in melees, 

As the younger Madigan’s story may 
come to the eyes of persons not identified 
with the jewelry trade, it is right to say that 
“melee ” rimes with “‘jelly,”’ and signifies a 
tiny cut diamond. The larger ones have 
fifty-six facets and are said to be full-dut. 
The smaller grades have but eight. Melees 
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may run anywhere from ten to tw] 
dred.and fifty to the carat. Now as 
is but a little more than three troy 
it may be seen that a melee is an » 
ingly small stone. Small in size, 4 
but not small in importance, for t), 
a staple of the trade and are used 
nection with larger stones in nel 
bracelets and what not. In short 
nails are to a carpenter, what brick); 
a bricklayer, melees are to manufay 
of fine jewelry. Without them they ; 
carry on. 

There was a time, not so many) 
back, when we bought meleeswith litt 
thought than we bought solder, Thi, 
to run from fifty to sixty dollars a) 
without any violent fluctuations ol) 
We always knew what we should | 
what we should have to pay. Then: 
came and the whole diamond trai 
turned upside down. The country 
with the profiteers of the boom years] 
in the black shirts of machinists or 1s 
who had never owned a silver wately 
buying platinum jewelry and payin | 
out of bulging bank rolls. All the wor| 
was not fighting clamored for diai) 
diamonds at any price. Quotations i 
like those of war brides, and melees | 
flight. 

Small wonder that young Mr, Mi 
with his factory needs uppermost | 
mind, looked to the future and resolv) 
his wants should not remain unfilled) 
jewelers than he lost their heads. Mi 
should have known better ordered t} 
four times what they could possibly 1) 
hoped that what they actually got | 
see them through. Then the ca 


outside the established trade took a 
in the expectation of scalping a profi) 
manufacturers who had been caught 
The market rose and rose. Prices) 
had looked prohibitive one month | 
cheap the next. One hundred do 
carat, one fifty, two hundred, and so) 
toward two fifty. 

Larry may have lost his head, but); 
nerve. Always he bought and bougl > 
rising market that would never fal 
was sure that if he got more than he1\ 
he could turn them over at a hano 
profit. That, indeed, was just what |\ 
planning to do. 


Father Madigan saw the Taj and ||! 
drowsy East he cared to see in abot 
months less time than he thought it } 
take, and hissurprise home-coming 0c: 
just as the melee market had made its / 
start down the toboggan. He had left) 
arich man. He returned to find him 
rather moderate circumstances. Lil 
old campaigner he was, he made thi) 
get-away he could from an untenable 0 
tion. Orders for stones not yet cut hi 
at liberty to cancel, and this he ¢) 
urgent cable rates. What he had to ti} 
took and turned over with all the sp¢! 
could on a falling market at liberal * 
concessions. His credit was good an 
banks helped him out. With many if 
trade it was a case of devil take the pi 
most; but the Madigans fared rather] 
than many others in the same boat. 
expert accountant who was called in fi,F 
that the old man had enough of his bu! 
left to go on with, but that Master I? 
who had been drawing against his mé 
interest in the firm, owed the house ‘) 
$17.65. 

Melees kept falling until they broke 
under ninety dollars, but the Mad# 
were pretty well out long before that 1 
was reached. They have since advane ' 
nearly double that price, but Master Ip 
does not order them if he can get his f 
to do it. 

Somehow he just hates to utter the’?! 
to his stenographer. It is bad enow ' 
be called Melee Madigan by the you 
at the Jewelers’ Club without us! 
odious word himself. ) 

Larry has learned a lot in the past fo"! 
five years, and his father vows that he 


be a great jeweler yet. & 
—CHESTER FIELD, J 


peeerggeer 


There are times when 
only a Marmon will do 


Two hundred miles from nowhere 

. . nothing but sagebrush and al- 
kali .. . scorching heat. . . a day’s 
drive to the nearest service station. 
There is where you really appreciate 
a Marmon . . . adequate cooling ca- 
pacity for any climate . . . lubrication 
system the mostadvancedeverknown 
on any automobile ... plenty of 
reserve strength ... absolute secu- 
rity for its passengers in any emer- 
gency. . . Most decidedly, there are 
times when only a Marmon will do! 


Ysa Great Cutomobile 


: 
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Play the 


SOE Es 
Sy) 
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HOSE fellows whose game 
is more like hunting and 
trapping than it is like golf, 
above all others, ought to use 
a Silver King. The psychology 
of the thing is potent. It’s a 


big help to have the best! 


Most golfers find that they 
get 15 to 25 yards farther 
when they play this best of 
all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 
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By VAN CHMPEN HEILNER | 


HEN the Mormon pioneers reached 
the end of their long trek across 
plains and desert and finally came to rest 
in the valley of the Great Salt Lake, they 
found game abundant. In fact the great 
abundance of it was one of the contribut- 
ing factors to the success of the strug- 
gling isolated colony. Vast herds of buffalo 
roamed the plains, wild fowl thronged the 
heavens. With the coming of the railroad 
and the onward march of civilization it was 
inevitable that the buffalo should disap- 
pear, but the wild fowl have remained. 
Great Salt Lake itself proves no attrac- 
tion to the feathered creatures of the wild. 
Its great salinity, its slow-moving hissing 
waters, like a gigantic pickle barrel, sup- 
port no life except a small form of shrimp. 
But flowing into it at various points are 
fresh-water rivers, and in the vicinity of 


| their mouths are great marshes, the homes 


of countless millions of waterfowl. The 


| greatest of these is the Bear River Marsh. 


Great Salt Lake is roughly in the shape 


| of a Y. This Y is formed by Promontory 


Point cutting down into the lake from the 
north. At the extreme northern end of the 
more easterly fork of the Y, the Bear River 
enters the lake, and spreading out in all di- 
rections like a many-fingered hand, forms a 
vast fresh-water marsh comprising some 
3800 square miles of territory. Ducks and 


| geese beyond the count of man are raised 


on these marshes each year, and during 
October and November their numbers are 
so swelled by incoming migrants that the 
whole sky, water and marsh of the sur- 
rounding country are solid duck. It is a 
spectacle to make a lover of the great out- 
doors gasp. 

At the opening of the shooting season an 
observer on the marsh would be apt to 
think that the millennium in waterfowl had 
been reached, so great are the numbers of 
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ducks gathered on the open water in the 
direction of the lake. But these are only 
natives; the northern birds are not yet in. 
Let him visit the marsh again toward the 
end of October. Night and day the winged 
hosts from the lands stretching to the 
Arctic Circle have been pouring in. As if 
drawn by a magnet, from every point of 
the compass they have been converging on 
the Bear River Marsh, until its waters are 
packed to the edge with a vast quacking, 
honking legion that literally darkens thesun 
when the birdsrise. From here they disperse 
to all sections of the country. Dr. Alexan- 
der Wetmore, who spent three years at Bear 
River studying the duck sickness, banded 
some 900 ducks and got returns from thir- 
teen different states and provinces, showing 
what a great clearing house for the wild 
fowl the marshes are. 

A word about the duck sickness which 
from time to time has taken such terrible 
toll upon the waterfowl. In recent years 
extensive irrigation on the upper reaches of 
the Bear has greatly depleted its flow of 
water, so that during the summer months 
after the spring floods have receded great 
areas of alkali flats are left exposed. At 
times strong winds from the north or south 
pile up the water and drive it across these 
flats, together with all manner of insects 
and seeds relished by the wild fowl. The 
ducks flock onto these flats to devour this 
food, partake of the alkali which has be- 
come mixed with the water and become im- 
mediately poisoned. 

This poisoning, or sickness, acts in the 
form of a paralysis, affecting first the wings, 
then the legs and necks of the birds and 
finally killing them. Death results in any- 
where from six hours to two days. If the 
birds can be placed in fresh water, recovery 
is almost certain and within a short period. 
Up to a year or so ago the ducks died by 
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17 
Twenty Miles of Ducks—as Far as the Eye Can Seet A Common Sight on the Great Bear River Marshes df Utah 


the hundreds of thousands. In 1921 I 
Madsen, chief fish and game commis) 
of Utah, estimated 2,000,000 duck p 
ished from the sickness. I visite’. 
marshes that year and it was a tii 
sight. As far as the eye could see wer, 
and dying ducks. Wherever we gun\ 
was first necessary to pick up and thi, 
the reeds great numbers of dead du; 
order to prevent the live ones from ;: 
ing to them. But great as was the {| 
the wild fowl, the number of livin;) 
seemed not to be affected in the | 
Though countless thousands died, , 
times that number poured in to takeh 
places, and it was impossible to} 
whether there were 100,000 more ¢] 
birds than previously. It was estij\ 
that 10,000,000 wild fowl perished th 
the duck sickness during a few seas\s 

Happily, during the past few year 
duck sickness has been combated gut 
fully, so that where millions died h) 
the dead can now be numbered in thi) 
dreds. The State Fish and Game Co); 
sion of Utah stationed wardens o| 
marshes, who shot at the ducks with | 
powered rifles when they swept in upi { 
alkali flats and drove them off. Butitst 
to reason that not every locality in | 
vast area can be adequately pati} 
and the remedy for all time lies in ( {i 
these marshes so that a constant wate » 
can be always maintained. It also ha ¢ 
that during certain years strong wind; | 
the south pile the heavy salt water | 
Great Salt Lake up into the marsh | 
several miles, killing off hundreds of } 
of valuable marshland where the duck \ 
and feed. A great dike would also re> 
this evil. 

On my last trip to these happy hui 
grounds I found the wild fowl there; 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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_ (Continued from Page 58) 
jtepped out of the tent into the cold 
the morning light, to see the ducks 
d'ting smoke pouring out of the coun- 
he north, making for the safety of 
q». It was the first day of the shooting 
») To the north, south, east and west 
same the steady rump-rump of ex- 
guns. The fever had seized me, too, 
ping a shell into my twenty gauge, 
sas a flock of gadwall whispered by, 
yer the tent. It was a long shot, but 
f| out and came hurtling down to 
«vith a terrific thud on the mud flat 
she camp. That was all. I was satis- 
fter eight months of living in past 
yies, 1 had smelt burned powder and 
¢oy aim true. I put on the coffee and 
éhe bacon. 
nolind that day was on the shores of 
Sith Bay. On all sides but south of 
yatched the marsh, a never-ending 
,} waterways and rustling tules. To 
«th, miles away, could be dimly seen 
#)ke of the train on the Lucin Cut-off, 
iz the great lake westward to the 
ficoast. Between the cut-off and us 
i2 ducks, marshaled hosts whose 
ewere myriad. Vast acres, rank on 
aey sat, so close there seemed no 
yor more. A constant low confused 
jag reached our ears, a constant flap- 
'' wings greeted our eyes, wherever 
9ed. Ducks were continually arising 
\1e dark masses and winging up over 
rrshes, in two’s, three’s and larger 
js. Other flocks were coming down 
1 ie north, the west and east, and sail- 
9, to join their fellows. They knew 
ere safe on the lake, and the shoot- 
ushe marsh was driving them down in 
-creasing numbers. 
«vere directly in the line of a big pin- 
iht coming out of the west—from the 
en of the mountains over on Promon- 
.They came in from behind us, flock 
rock. As they sighted the lake and 
sat masses of fowl which extended on 
riiles, they would set their wings and 
dvn with the speed of bullets, grad- 
yetting lower and lower until they be- 
gone with their feathered kindred. 
was not much shooting at these; 
‘rere too high. But occasionally a 
lor a small bunch would come skim- 
ever, close to the tules, see our decoys 
lund up with an abruptness that was 
thg. Then the guns would bark in 
staccato and the ducks would spring 
ysometimes winning clear, at other 
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times leaving some of their number be- 
hind, whose crumpled feathered forms oft 
brought a pang of regret to their destroyers. 

Decoys, as they are used in Utah, are not 
decoys as they are known in the East. Your 
Salt Lake gunner makes his own decoys on 
the spot—out of mud! A spade is his only 
requisite. For the great country of flats 
and marshes is covered with but a few 
inches of water, and a turned-up spadeful 
of mud stands up in the shallows like any 
deceitful benedict. The ducks cannot seem 
to tell the difference and decoy as readily as 
they would to a fleet of several hundred 
wooden stools on the Susquehanna flats or 
the reaches of Currituck. As fast as he kills 
his ducks, the gunner sticks them up in the 
water on twigs and his flock is increased. I 
have had mallards, one of the wariest birds 
that fly, time and again decoy to a half 
dozen black lumps of mud. 

Then there are the mud queens. The 
mud queens are like nothing else that roams 
the earth or ever did. They are a weird and 
wonderful creation. With the soul of a 
flivver, the body of a skiff and the fins of a 
Mississippi steamboat, they range the over- 
flows and miles of mud flats with a sureness 
and speed that is a marvel to behold. In 
plainer terms, a mud queen is a long, nar- 
row, flat-bottomed boat, pointed at both 
ends, with paddle wheels and a flivver en- 
gine. In deep water it can make from six to 
seven miles an hour. But let it once reach 
the mud—mud with an inch or two of 
water on it—and like a frightened jack- 
rabbit it leaps forward, attaining a speed 
of twenty miles an hour. The mud queen 
was invented by a hunter named Cook to 
surmount the difficulties of traversing the 
endless miles of flats in that great territory. 
It has brought everlasting renown to its 
creator. 

I have seen the mud queens pass through 
the millions of ducks on the South Bay 
without disturbing them in the slightest. 
They would part, like the waters of the Red 
Sea, to let one through, and immediately 
close in again behind it, the track of a queen 
being marked from afar by the clouds of 
rising fowl. It has often occurred to me 
that mud queens might be of use in other 
parts of the world for other purposes than 
duck hunting. 

In the early mornings or late evenings 
the air would often be filled with eerie 
honkings and we would gaze skyward to 
see long stately lines of Canada geese pass- 
ing over—thousands of geese nest at Bear 
River—or perhaps it would be flocks of 
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snow geese or Hutchins’ geese, and very 
often flocks of snow-white swans. A never- 
ending panorama of waterfowl was passing 
constantly before us. 

As to shore birds; like snowflakes in 
winter, they populated the mud _ flats. 
Avocets, with their long backward-curving 
bills, screamed shrilly and ruffled up their 
feathers like fighting cocks when one ap- 
proached too near; phalaropes in clouds 
nodded briskly along the reedy edges; 
dowitchers and jacksnipe swarmed through 
the overflows. Occasionally a teal would be 
discovered flying with them, its efforts to 
keep up with their darting twisting flight 
being nothing short of ludicrous. On all 
sides was a bird life that for numbers and 
concentration of species would probably be 
hard to duplicate anywhere else within our 
borders. Practically all the ducks and geese 
known to sportsmen visit this wonderful 
wild-fowl haven, and it is a sight to thrill 
anyone who loves nature, be he hunter or 
not. 

It is a well-known fact that sportsmen are 
the greatest friends our wild game have. 
Their motives may be partly selfish, but it 
is true, nevertheless. They have always 
been the first with material and financial 
aid whenever a species was threatened with 
extermination, or assistance of any sort was 
needed. Your sportsman is not the de- 
stroyer of game, as many would lead us to 
suppose, but a great and true conserva- 
tionist. 

Fortunately for the wild-fowl life of the 
Bear River Marsh, the State Fish and Game 
Commission of Utah has been able to lease 
nearly all the marsh, and what land be- 
longed to the Government was withdrawn 
from entry, so that the sportsmen and na- 
ture lover is assured of a game refuge and 
shooting ground for all time, equaled by 
none in the world. But the setting aside of 
the area will not alone protect it. There are 
many things that must be done. The se- 
rious shortage of water at certain seasons 
due to extensive irrigation must be rem- 
edied; the alkali flats must be kept from 
drying and bringing the dreaded duck sick- 
ness; the inroads of brine from Great Salt 
Lake must be kept in check. 

All these things can probably be accom- 
plished by the erection of a great dike which 
will regulate the water levels and keep out 
the heavy salt water from the south. The 
time is not far distant when this will become 
a reality, but only with the help and codp- 
eration of all lovers of the feathered chil- 
dren of the wild. 


TRICKERY IN HIGH PLACES 


‘hole operation took not more than a 
1. I turned from him, bowed to the 
Kee and quickly made my way from 
Ill. No one had suspected anything. 
ls Was waiting for me at the designated 
iL handed the envelope to him. 
/thousand thanks, Thurston,” he 
sired. “This envelope contains valu- 
information which the Government 
i} but for reasons I can’t explain now 
thorities do not wish to arrest that 
1) With that he was gone, and for ob- 
easons I left the club as soon as 
e. Three days later I met Dennis. 
told me that the envelope con- 
plans for blowing up one of our ships. 
ts the little glimpses I gain into the 
ter of eminent persons which have 
la particular zest to my professional 
bt with them. I have always thought 
the best time to take the measure of a 
is when his guard is down and he has 
Hide the reserve of his public life. It is 
Shing how this intimate view will 
umes reveal a character which is ut- 
Yuilerent from that which the public 
‘/me to know. The bonds of restraint 
t before an onslaught of hearty laugh- 
7 man’s real self comes to the surface. 
‘winter, while playing at the Shubert- 
30 Theater in Washington, we ar- 
£1 to give a special performance for 


dy 


(Continued from Page 45) 


President Coolidge. A stage thirty feet 
square was built in sections and set up in 
the East Room of the White House. A 
corps of assistants and myself worked from 
ten o’clock in the morning until three in the 
afternoon getting the place in readiness. I 
had decided when the invitation came to 
appear at the White House that the per- 
formance should not be a makeshift affair. 
But when the huge twenty-foot truck con- 
taining the equipment drove up to the 
grounds I became fearful that the sight of 
all this material might stagger those in 
charge of the presidential mansion. So 
while the boys carried the paraphernalia 
inside I got hold of Mr. Hoover, who has 
had charge of the White House for twenty- 
four years, and engaged him in earnest 
conversation to distract his attention from 
what was actually taking place. 

For the execution of several of the tricks 
it was necessary to take some member of 
the President’s circle into our confidence. 
Mr. Hoover, a delightful, genial gentleman, 
was the oneI chose. I explained that I was 
anxious to do something spectacular for 
Mr. Coolidge and asked if the President 
carried a watch. Mr. Hoover told me he 
had just been presented with a beautiful 
watch by the Massachusetts Legislature 
and promised to get as good a description 
of it as he could. From the description he 


furnished I procured a copy the next day, 
and on cursory inspection it was far from 
being a poor imitation. The chief differ- 
ence lay in the fact that the works of the 
imitation watch were in a deplorable con- 
dition of wreckage. 


At 3:30 o’clock on the afternoon of the | 


performance, a few minutes before the time 
Mr. Coolidge and his eighteen guests were 
due to put in an appearance, Mr. Hoover 
motioned me to one side and said he had 
been thinking over the matter of the watch 
trick and believed it would be better to omit 
that stunt from the program. 

“T don’t think it is quite proper to ask 
the President of the United States for his 
watch,’ Mr. Hoover reflected. And then 
he added, as an afterthought, “‘ Mr. Thurs- 
ton, you must not be surprised if the Presi- 
dent does not laugh or applaud.” 

“Why,” I inquired, “isn’t he human?” 

“Human?” repeated Mr. Hoover. “‘ He’s 
the most human man we’ve had in the 
White House in twenty-four years. But he 
simply doesn’t do those things. When he 
came here we didn’t understand him, but 
now we all love him. And as for this per- 


formance today, you may be sure he will | 


appreciate it and enjoy it as much, if not 
more, than anyone present.” 

The guests were the first to arrive and 
were ushered to their seats by two colored 
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Call for 


: @ 
“ef 
‘ it 


Take the 


sizzle out 
of the 
sun. 


Hot days demand cold foods 
and drink —and you get them 
both combined in Eskimo Pie. 
Inside, there’s ice cream, the 
frozen goodness of rich dairy 
products. Next comes a crisp, 
pure chocolate coating. And 
outside, a gleaming wrapper of 
silvery foil, that does away with 
any need for spoons or dishes. 


No wonder the call for Eskimo 
Pie has been heard around the 
world. No wonder young and ee 
old demand this wonderful 
taste treat, wherever cooling 
food or drinks are sold. 

NOTE TO DEALERS: If your 


= ,  SR> 
Path 
ie 
4 manufacturer does not supply 


‘ you, write us for the name of 
one within shipping distance 
who will—because more than 
half the ice cream manufac- 
turers in America make Es- 
kimo Pie. 

ESKIMO PIE CORPORATION 

P. O. Box 31, Louisville, Ky. 


Hold it in one 
hand—peel back 
the wrapper 


© 1926, E. P. Co, 


Gg You are warned against imitations and infringements of 
Eskimo Pie which is fully protected by patents andcopyrights. 
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Wet rub 


Take an 


eraser — 


Take a pencil with a rub- 

ber eraser. Bear down 

hard and try to move it 

over a flat glass surface 

as shown in the illustra- 

tion. Note how it holds 
{ . .. how it adheres. 


Now moisten the eraser. 
Again exert the same 
pressure and note how 
the rubber slips and slides. 
It has no adhesion, no 
grip... the wet rubber 
slips just as if the water 
were lubricating grease. 
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tires—fine. Careful driv 


It 1s never safe. 


slipping and defeats the best 


er slips— 
chains do not 


Four-wheel brakes—fine. 


Balloon 
ing—fine. 


But wet rubber on a wet road 
means uncertainty and insecurity. 
Never sure. Wet 
rubber causes forward skidding or 


intentions 


of four-wheel brakes and balloon tires. 


WEED Chains are necessary t 


O give you 


the traction you Jose when tires and roads 


are slippery. They keep contro 
in your own hands. Help 


1 of the car 
you start 


promptly and stop safely. Relieve the 
nerve strain of driving in bad weather. 


Remember: 


“Gripping hands on the 


steering wheel can never replace grip- 


ping chains on the road.” 


You can identify genuine 
WEED Chains by their red 
connecting hooks, galvanized 
side chains and brass plated 
cross chains with the name 
WEED stamped on every 
hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY, Ino. 
in business 
for your safety 
Nessie een 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


; WEED 
CHAINS 


Have given 23 years of Safety Service 


butlers. When Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge en- 
tered, the entire party arose and remained 
standing until they were seated in the spe- 
cial chairs just in front of the stage. Back 
of the curtains the members of the com- 
pany and I were vying with each other to 
get the first view of the President. I called 
them together for the final word and told 
them that we would open the show with 
pigeon catching, instead of the act origi- 
nally arranged. Then I nodded to Fred 
Dorn, my musical director, and the music 
started. 

The curtain was drawn. 1. entered. 
George, my colored assistant, handed me 
the net. I waved it in the air and caught 
a live pigeon; then another and another— 
each time placing them in baskets held by 
the girls. Every now and then I covertly 
glanced toward President Coolidge to see 
what the effect was on him. At first he had 
been sitting with his chin resting on his 
right hand. Now he was straight back in 
the chair, and I thought I detected a look 
of interest, such as J had often noticed in 
the faces of mystified boys on my stage. It 
was deeply gratifying to observe this; not 
that I was eager to register a personal hit 
with the President, but because my first 
impression of him had confirmed the things 
Mr. Hoover had said. Human? I should 
say most human. 

I jumped from the stage and swung the 
net directly over the President’s head and 
caught the fourth bird. When Mrs. Cool- 
idge took it from the net and placed it in 
the basket the President laughed and ap- 
plauded. 

The performance had been in progress 
for about an hour when I stepped in front 
of the President and said, ‘‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, I shall now attempt a very 
special experiment that I presented before 
the Czar of Russia twenty years ago. 

“Will some gentleman kindly lend me 
his watch?” 

Instantly six of the men guests offered 
their watches. I looked the President in 
the eye and said, “I have said this is a very 
special trick. I should like to use a very 
special watch.” 

“T understand, Mr. Thurston,” 
President said, handing me his watch. 

“Now let it be plainly seen,’”’ I resumed, 
“that I do not touch the watch.’’ 


the 


Watching the Wrong Watch 


I called for Jay Klink, one of my clever- 
est assistants, who has been with me for 
twelve years. Jay brought a silk bag, at- 
tached to a handle, and into this the Presi- 
dent dropped his watch. I directed Jay to 
let one of the ladies take the watch from 
the bag and look at it. Mrs. Stearns, who 
sat three seats from the President, com- 
plied with the request. 

“You are sure you have the President’s 
watch?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Stearns answered with- 
out hesitation, and she dangled it before 
Mr. Coolidge’s eyes. He nodded approy- 
ingly, and I congratulated myself on havy- 
ing obtained such a fine duplicate. Mrs. 
Stearns laid the watch on a square piece of 
iron which I had placed on the table. 

In my right hand I held a heavy ham- 
mer, which I poised menacingly over the 
watch. 

“Tt will be necessary to mark the watch 
slightly for identification,” I confided to the 
audience. “I shall be careful not to in- 
jure it.” 

Then I asked Mrs. Coolidge if she would 
kindly have a loaf of bread or any other 
object large enough to contain the watch 


f 
| 
| 
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brought from the kitchen. The orc: 
given. I raised the hammer and coy; x 

“ce One.”’ | 

A tall man who had been standing) 
side and whom I had previously jy 
be a secret-service agent walked (a 
the table, took a good look at the |g 
and then glanced sharply at the Pre j 
who had resumed resting his chin ) 
right hand. If it was his wish to h;, 
President intercede he was doomed , 
appointment. Mr. Coolidge ignor 
interruption. But I did not. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but this is , 
delicate experiment and I trust y, 
not do anything to unnerve me,” y; 
mild protest. Again I raised the h\ 
and counted: 

“Two.” 

There was not a sound in the roo 
a soul stirred. It dawned on me t} 
suspense of this audience was thy) 
profound I had ever experienced 
many years I have been perform’: 
asked Mrs. Coolidge about the bre: 

“It is some distance to the pantr! 
Thurston,” she replied. ‘‘The but] 
be here presently.”’ 

The secret-service man took a) 
step forward as I raised the hamn: 
the third time. There was no mis} 
the fact that he scented a catastrop | 

“Should there by any chance be a4 
dent I must hold you responsit 
warned him. 

Then, taking a firm grip, I dron| 
last number of the count: “Three,! 

My right arm swung back to bri’ 
hammer down on the watch with er} 
effect. But at the apex of the swi 
wrist was seized in a viselike grip. | 
Jay Klink who had interfered. H | 
was white and drawn, his Meee | 
as he said in subdued tone bul 
enough for everyone to hear: 

“You’ve got the wrong watch!” | 


A Very Narrow Escape 


Quick as a flash, I realized what ha } 
pened. Jay had made a mistake. 1!) 
forgotten a simple part of the trick | 
would have changed the President’s 2 
for the duplicate, and Mrs. Steari|! 
taken the President’s watch out of |) 
instead of the duplicate! No wond| 
Coolidge had nodded in approval wh | 
had dangled it before his eyes; novi 
the secret-service man had displaye : 
concern after his inspection of it! 
watch I had been about to send to its 0 
was President Coolidge’s own watch. | 
Lord, what a providential escape! 1 
was an escape, and now my business | 
slip out of the predicament created b} 4 
frenzied warning. The audience had » 
that. | 

‘Jay says he heard one of the | 
say I had the wrong watch,” I told | 
Then I lifted the table and placed it ¢ 
the President’s reach. 

“Ts that not your watch, Mr. Presic ! 
I asked in an injured tone. At th 
ment Jay slipped the duplicate watc!! 
my right hand. ; 

Mr. Coolidge lifted the watch fro) 
table and inspected it carefully. | 
could be no mistake about it being h» 
property, and he nodded an affirrt 
answer to my question. I handed 2 
piece of tissue paper and requested |! 
wrap his watch in it. While helping Ip 
do this, I substituted the imitation f!' 
real, watch, and as he laid the duy* 
on the table I secretly passed his 0} 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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(Continued from Page 64) 


| Jay, who carried it backstage and placed 


it in the loaf of bread, which had been 
prepared beforehand. ‘No one suspected 
that I had made this change; the audience 
was more certain than ever that it was 
President Coolidge’s watch which lay on 


| the iron slab. 


‘‘Now that there can be no question 
about this being the President’s watch I 
shall proceed,” I informed them. At my 
count of two the butler appeared with the 
loaf of bread and placed it on a table 
directly in front of Mrs. Coolidge. 

“Three.” 


The Proof in the Pudding 


The hammer descended with a whang. 
The casing of the watch fell apart, the 
works flew in all directions. Somebody 
uttered a barely audible cry of alarm, and 
I could sense that others were holding their 
breath, so tense had the performance be- 
come by reason of the unexpected happen- 
ings which had marked it. I shot a glance 
at the President. He hadn’t moved a 
muscle; his chin still rested in his hand; 
his keen blue eyes looked into mine, as 
much as to say, “I don’t believe it!’ He 
was the calmest person in the room. I 
gazed dejectedly at the scattered frag- 
ments of the watch, then turned to the 
secret-service man. 

“‘T told you not to interfere. The fault 
is yours,”’ I protested. 

Gathering the broken pieces slowly to- 
gether, I placed them in a piece of paper 
while the audience looked on in silence. 

I turned to Mrs. Coolidge and said, “I 
shall do my best to rectify this miserable 
catastrophe.” Then I “vanished” the 
paper and its contents and, handing Mrs. 
Coolidge a knife, asked her to cut the loaf 
of bread. 

“Please be careful, Mrs. Coolidge,” I 
directed. 

The President took her arm and said, 
“Yes, dear, be careful.” 

It was his first spoken assurance that the 
watch would be returned safely. Mrs. 
Coolidge opened the loaf, the President 
received his watch, Jay got a life job, I 
still have my reputation and the Govern- 


| ment continued to function. 


And I will merely add that Jay Klink 


| had discovered his own error when he was 
| about to put the watch in the loaf of bread 


backstage which the butler was waiting 
It was the imitation watch he 
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found himself with; he knew I had the 
President’s watch in my possession and 
would smash it to bits unless he acted 
quickly. 

My visit to the White House had given 
me a chance to see the leader of our nation 
at close range. His human qualities, his 
calm wholesomeness and his imperturba- 
bility left me with a strong impression of 
the breadth of his character. As we bade 
each other good-by I said, ‘‘ Mr. President, 
I once had the opportunity of saying to 
Colonel Roosevelt that he was setting the 
standard of manhood for America; may I 
say to you that you are setting the standard 
of discretion for the world.”’ He seemed 
much pleased. : 

Does your recollection go back to the 
time when Colonel Roosevelt was President 
of our country, and the Roosevelt kids 
were the talk of the nation, what with their 
youthful pranks and their dynamic per- 
sonalities which spoke so eloquently of the 
heritage they had received from their 
father? One particular member of that 
family circle, I shall always remember when 
I reflect on the wholesome deviltry that is 
stored away in the mind of the typical 
American boy. For Quentin Roosevelt 
was nothing if not a regular product of our 
civilization, a spontaneous, happy young- 
ster, with a twinkle in his eye and a laugh 
in his heart—and wholly oblivious of the 
dignity of his station in life. 


Raw Eggs Out of the Air 


One Saturday afternoon in Washington, 
Quentin came to the stage in answer to my 
call for volunteers, and I used him for the 
egg trick, in which I produce dozens upon 
dozens of raw eggs from a borrowed hat. 
I hand the eggs, one by one, to a little girl 
standing beside me, and she in turn passes 
them to a boy, whose duty it is to hold 
them in his arms. Of course, by the time 
he has ten or twelve eggs in his arms they 
begin dropping to the floor, but I continue 
passing them to the girl and she continues 
passing them to the boy until the mysteri- 
ous supply is exhausted, and the floor is 
converted into a potential omelet. The 
chief effect of the trick is to bring a laugh to 
the audience and confusion to the boy. 
The different ways boys act have always 
been a source of interest and amusement 
to me. Some are much concerned at their 
inability to hold all the eggs and think they 
have bungled their part of the job; others 
laugh uproariously and spill more eggs in 
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their convulsive hilarity. Quentin Fy 
velt was of the latter type; his gi j 
never stopped. f 
When I stepped upon the stage {i t 
evening performance I was surpris| 
find Quentin again in the audience, i 
time he was seated with his family i 
stage box; and as we exchanged g], 
I thought I perceived a knowing loi|, 
his countenance which seemed to te} 
in so many words that he was up to} 
sort of mischief. At my call for a boy 
girl to take part in the egg trick he | 
bounded to the stage, and was stand): 
my side before I had concluded the |) 
duction. I glanced toward the pre; 
tial box; Quentin’s family was beami) 
us. There was no doubt something) 
brewing. I waited for the impact. 


Bagging a Magician 


When the little girl reached the st ¢ 
borrowed a hat, took out the first eg; 
handed it to her. The girl passed 
Quentin. Three more eggs were prod 
Then Quentin reached beneath his } 
and drew forth a large black bag whi, 
thrust toward me. 

“Here, Mr. Thurston, put ’em in t | 
he said, with a sly glance at his famil 

Some years later I had oceasion to | 
Colonel Roosevelt at his home in 0} 
Bay, Long Island. Quentin, at that ¢ 
was fighting in France. His father :} 
laughed about the egg trick. A few; 
later Quentin was killed in an air) 
battle. 

I am going to tell you of a man w) 
fixed in my mind as the most picturi| 
person I have known in all my life.’ 
astounding mixture of temperament 
stolidity, of bluster and meekness, 01 
pulsiveness and forgiveness; a nature) 
had the simplicity of a child’s and the 1 
plexity of a genius’. It is of Harry k| 
I speak; Kellar, the master magicii| 
his day and one of the most beloved ¢¢ 
tainers the public has ever know)! 
worked with Kellar and knew him 
mately. Throughout one entire seas¢ |] 
introduced me nightly to his audie 
and told them I was to be his success) 
the presentation of the illusions emb | 
in his show, some of which he had inye 
himself. 

Kellar’s success can be attributed t) 
determined, dogged spirit, which refl | 
itself in his strong personality and his 111 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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jecisive manner. He came from that 
e which is known as Pennsylvania 
ti; and I am sure he would have 
sae a leader in any vocation he might 
chosen, since the one he adopted was 
, ye to which he was least suited phys- 
i) Manual dexterity is synonymous 
ihe art of magic; nimbleness of the 
ys is the mechanical phase which 
«be mastered before anything else is 
epted. Kellar’s fingers were short and 
cand his movements awkward. And 
pending all other handicaps was an 
» iment of speech which would be to 
nze mortals a permanent bar to the 
yion of a profession which requires a 
sint flow of patter. Patter is the ver- 
‘jusion of the magician. It is all- 
p tant. 
“lar had more handicaps to overcome 
many magician I ever knew. But he 
jne great natural asset—a masterful 
| If the mountain would not come to 
immed then Mohammed would go to 
»ountain. The delicate sleight-of-hand 
‘| were impossible to Kellar’s fingers, 
} invented mechanical appliances to 
fm them for him. He practiced 
“ing, stage deportment and voice 
<lation until he became an excep- 
nly pleasing speaker and a graceful 
a on the stage. He was in no sense a 
vier; he took no chances which might 
60 the exposure of his effects. Magic 
$| serious business with him. Safety 
sis model. 


Vew Tricks to an Old Pug 


[ave never known a kindlier or bigger- 
ed man than he. On the night that 
ad I was the guest of the Magician’s 
a in St. Louis. None of us there knew 
vhe was even seriously ill, much less 
4 his soul had passed on to another 
1. 

[is a strange coincidence that even 
}; life was ebbing we, his friends, had 
ii the festivities to stand for a mo- 
% in silent meditation as a mark of 
én to this splendid man and his 
hvements. 

Vien I learned next morning of his 
2 it came as a severe blow to me, a loss 
acould not be replaced. The remem- 
axe of our struggles side by side, our 
al joys and disappointments, led me 
vite a few words in memory of this true 
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friend, but I fear they are quite feeble in 
expressing my admiration for him. 

I once tried to teach sleight-of-hand to 
John L. Sullivan, who liked magic and 
often came to see the show. But the pow- 
erful hands which had pommeled Jake 
Kilrain and other famous ring gladiators, 
now ghosts of the past, lacked the needed 
dexterity, so we confined our tricks to cards. 
He was devoted to cards and in his declining 
days solitaire brought him much solace. 

The last time I saw the great John L. 
was in Nashville, Tennessee, where he was 
playing in vaudeville. I invited him to 
lunch after the performance. Mrs. Thurs- 
ton and Pink Lawrence were with us at the 
table. Sandwiches were ordered. Mrs. 
Thurston wanted cheese and Pink and I 
ordered chicken. John said, “Bring me a 
chicken.”’ 

Pink and I had a glass of beer. John re- 
fused. He was firmly on the water wagon 
then and hated any alcoholic drink as 
fervently as he had once loved it. 

‘None of that poison in my system,” he 
said, ‘‘and if you fellows take my advice 
you will cut it out.’ 

The waiter placed the sandwiches on 
the table. John looked at his chicken sand- 
wich and then called the waiter. 

“T said a chicken. Bring mea chicken,” 
he explained. A whole roasted chicken 
was soon put before him. 

“Now, waiter, bring the tabasco sauce,” 
he directed. 

He forced the top off the bottle and 
emptied the entire contents over the 
chicken. It seemed to me that the fiery 
dish must sear his throat, but he consumed 
it all before Pink and I had finished sipping 
our beer. We who were “poisoning our 
systems”’ looked on in wonderment. 


Tricks Before Royalty 


John’s last words to me were, ‘‘Good-by, 
young fellow; remember the latchstrings 
of the old farm are always hanging out.” 
I never saw him again. 

On sea trips the public entertainer is 
thrown in close contact with the people 
who are usually separated from him by the 
footlights. Once I was a fellow passenger 
of the Duke of Connaught and his beauti- 
ful daughter, Princess Pat, and we spent 
many delightful hours together, sitting on 
rugs in the bow of the ship and performing 
card tricks as the vessel carried us from 
Port Said to Italy. And eating apples. 
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Princess Pat was especially fond of apples, 
and she never failed to have her little sup- 


ply of them. They were charming persons, |! 


democratic to a degree and entirely free 
from the formalities which are supposed to 
surround members of the royal family. 

My first appearance before royalty was 
in 1900 at the Palace Theater in London, 
where I played a six months’ engagement. 
I had perfected a method of card manipu- 
lation which was entirely new, not only 
in America but also in England, and the 
novelty of the act attracted the Prince of 
Wales, who afterward became King Ed- 
ward VII. The Prince was a sleight-of- 
hand performer of no mean ability. 
Curiously enough nobody informed me of 
his presence in the royal box, and I was not 
aware of it until after the show, when 
Charles Morton, the manager of the 
theater, brought him to my dressing room. 
I had often wondered about this man, con- 
cerning whom so much had been written 
and told; he was as much the figure of his 
day as the present heir to the British 
throne, his grandson, is of this. 


A Prince of Magicians 


“Congratulations, Thurston; your tricks 
are stunning,” was his greeting, accom- 
panied by a friendly tap on the shoulder. 
It was not the kind of meeting I would 
have pictured between myself and the man 
who would become the head of a great 
empire. I was amazed at his affability, his 
wholesome manner and the intelligent way 
in which he discussed the profession of 
magic. The scope of princely training be- 
gan to dawn on me. If he was familiar 
with such an unusual calling as magic, cer- 
tainly he must possess a great fund of 
general knowledge to enable him to do 
with those engaged in other professions 
and trades what he was doing with me at 
that moment—discussing my pet theme 
in an easy and knowing manner. 

Prince Edward had the knack of making 
you forget entirely that he was one of the 
foremost royal personages of the world, 
much the same as the present Prince min- 
gles with untitled folks in a democratic 
manner. In my dressing room that night 
he squatted himself on a trunk, and in a 
few minutes I found myself teaching him 
how to hold a card and at the same time 
show his hand empty, front and back. He 
mastered the sleight with surprising dex- 
terity, and as he was leaving he asked if 
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4DD/NG AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


—by ‘‘likes and dislikes 
—or by logical analysis ?’’ 


hy O, I think I like the other ma- 
chine better.’’ 


‘““Why so?”’ 


‘Well, I don’t know if it is any 
better, but somehow I like it.’’ 


In the office where this bit of 
conversation was overheard, the 
purchase of an adding machine was 
under consideration. 


Apparently, the choice of ma- 
chine was being decided on the 
basis of some one’s likes and dis- 
likes. 


Do “likes and dislikes’’ govern 
the selection of equipment in your 
office ? 


Or do you insist on comparison 
by the only logical standard of val- 
ues—that of production. 


The conclusion arrived at by a 
production test cannot be ques- 
tioned. It will show you which ma- 
chine is best for your work. 


By ‘‘production test’’ is meant 
the actual figuring of a cross-sec- 
tion of the work of your office, in- 
cluding Payroll, Invoices, Inventory, 
Costs, Percentage, Sales Distribu- 
tion, Statistical Statements, Book 
Additions—any kind of work. 


Invite the nearest Comptometer 
Man to assist you in applying the 
production test to the Comptom- 
eter—and then compare the results 
with those obtained by any other 
means. If you can’t raise him on 
your phone, write us. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1723 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Iil. 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a Comptometer 
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he might return at some later date and 
practice it again. On six different occa- 
sions he attended the performance that 


| winter, and every time came back to the 


dressing room to show me how he was 
progressing and to see if there was any- 
thing else in the line of magic he might 
learn. 

Aside from the enjoyment he finds in 
meeting notable persons, it is an asset to 
the entertainer to appear before royalty, 
since it puts the seal of regal approval on 
his performance and he benefits from the 
publicity. Three years after the London 
engagement, I was playing in Copenhagen 


/ when the Czar of Russia, King George of 


Greece and King Edward of England were 
visiting King Christian of Denmark. If 
I could appear before four rulers at one 
sitting it would be a ten-strike. But my 
efforts to arrange a performance were un- 
availing, and I was keenly disappointed that 
such an exceptional opportunity should be 
missed. 

It has been my observation that the 
rulers of empires are not nearly so fearful 


| of their personal safety as are those who 


guard them. It is often a relief to them to 
be treated like plain, everyday human 
beings, free from all the pomp and cere- 
mony of court life. I recall a performance 
I gave years ago for the President of 
France at his mansion in Paris. In addi- 
tion to the president and his family and 
some thirty or forty of their countrymen, 
the audience consisted of fifty or more men 
attired in Oriental costume, whom I judged 
to be dignitaries from the royal circles of 
Morocco. The president’s secretary sug- 
gested that I do the trick of taking a live 
duck from the coat collar of a man, using 
one of the foreigners as my subject. I 
selected the most regal-looking member of 
the party and not only proceeded to extract 
the live duck from his person, but some 


| stockings and baby clothes as well. He 


was highly amused by it all, and a few 
days later I discovered him and his entire 
entourage occupying seats at the theater 
where I was playing. Miss Cleo de Merode, 
the charming little French actress, who 
had a wide acquaintance among royalty, 
was with them at the performance. 

It was the Shah of Persia, however, who 
established himself with me as the prince 
of good fellows in this respect. I was play- 
ing in vaudeville at the Empire Theater in 
London, when he came to the British 
capital to attend the coronation of King 
Edward VII. 

When I was informed one evening that 
he was occupying a box in the center of the 
first balcony, I determined to give his party 
special attention. So when I reached that 
part of my act.in which I flip cards out 
into the audience I sent a number of them 
scaling in the direction of the Persian 
ruler. 

Five of them in succession sailed into 
the royal box, landing either on the shah’s 
lap or close to him. 


@ 


Shying at the Shah 


While doing this I was conscious of a 
great commotion going on all about me. 
The stage manager was yelling at me from 
the wings, several persons in the front 
seats were making frantic gestures, and the 
director of the theater came running down 
the center aisle. At the height of the con- 
fusion the curtain was rung down, halting 
the performance. I found myself in the 
center of an excited, gesticulating group of 
Englishmen. 

“What’s the trouble?” I inquired. 

“Trouble?” repeated the theater man- 
ager. “‘Do you want to ruin us? Don’t 


| you know that’s the Shah of Persia up there 


in that box?”’ 

‘Sure, I know it. What of it?” 

My obtuseness seemed to be too much 
for the manager. His exasperation was so 
intense he could barely explain what it was 
that had caused his alarm—that one of the 
soaring cards might strike His Highness 
and cause serious injury. I admit that 
these cards are thrown with such force 
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that they do sting if they strike, but I had 
assumed that the Persian ruler would not 
sit idly by and permit one to pop him in 
the eye. Apparently the shah was of the 
same mind, for while we were still arguing 
it out he sent word requesting that I do 
the entire act over again, including the 
card shying. 

A few days later I received an invita- 
tion to give a private performance before 
the shah at the house which the govern- 
ment had assigned to him and his party 
for the coronation ceremonies. It was a 
picturesque assemblage which greeted me 
when I appeared in response to this in- 
vitation; about forty or fifty men attired 
in their native costumes of dazzling 
splendor. The room was a blaze of silks, 
velvets and precious jewels, and the at- 
mosphere was laden with the fragrance of 
subtle perfumes from the Orient. But I 
could detect a spirit of gayety even in this 
exotic setting and it gave me the courage 
to be a trifle daring. 


Ducking His Dignity 


I selected the most dignified-looking 
member of the party, a man well along in 
years, who might have been the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs or an official of equal 
standing in Persia. From his coat collar I 
extracted a bundle of feminine garments. 
The laughter of the shah and his guests 
was hilarious, which added to my convic- 
tion that I could take more liberties. I 
thereupon drew the live duck from the 
dignified one’s collar and dropped it into 
the shah’s lap, apparently by accident. 
This amused everyone so much that I was 
forced to repeat the trick with three other 
members of the party. At the conclusion 
of the performance the shah gave me a 
beautiful cigarette holder and case, which 
I added to the twenty other presents I have 
received from royalty. 

Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria had 
the reputation of being one of the most 
unapproachable monarchs in the world. 
I was eager to give a performance before 
him while playing in Budapest, in 1902, 
but was told that he never received any 
professional entertainers at the palace. I 
had all but given up the idea, when I read 
one morning that the emperor’s grandson 
was about to celebrate his birthday, and 
this suggested a new plan of action; I 
would offer to entertain the prince and his 
young friends at the birthday party. The 
invitation to appear at the palace came 
soon afterward. 

The performance was given at the palace 
in Pest, just across the river from Buda. 
Besides the emperor and a party of ladies 
and gentlemen of the royal household, 
about thirty children were on hand to see 
the sleight-of-hand stunts and larger il- 
lusions. Were these children like the boys 
and girls J had known back in the United 
States, I wondered. Were they swayed 
by the same emotions as the ordinary 
healthy youngster or had the restrictions 
of court life robbed them of the rightful 
heritage of youth? I confess I was frankly 
curious on this score and resolved to do the 
tricks which invariably appeal to the spon- 
taneous, unburdened temperament of the 
juvenile. 

I resorted to the egg trick, my favorite 
device for amusing youngsters. A little 
princess of the realm and the emperor’s 
grandson came forward in response to my 
call for volunteers. As I produced the eggs 
from a borrowed hat and passed them to the 
girl for her to hand in turn to the little 
prince, the inevitable happened; the egg 
crashed to the hardwood floor in spite of his 
valiant efforts to balance the growing pile 
in his arms. The effect on the audience 
was what it might have been in a home for 
foundling children, instead of this royal 
palace which housed one of the oldest and 
proudest families of the world. From that 
portion of the hall where the youngsters 
were seated came a gleeful roar, as whole- 
some and free of restraint as the laugh that 
comes from the American child at the an- 
tics of the circus clown. I decided that 


being the grandson of an emperor yy 
such a distressing thing after all. | 
The personalities of men of distiy 
and forceful character have always | 
strong impression with me. As a gt 
at Mount Hermon School, I spen 
years under the powerful inf 
Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist. | 
see him now as he raised his voice and 
in describing the ascension of — 
heaven in his chariot of fire. ‘ 
up, up!” Moody would say, im 


made you visualize the scene he w 
turing. And for thirty years I hay 
given a performance of the rising} 
trick without forming a mental } 
him and saying aloud ‘Up, up, 
as the card leaves the table and 
to my right hand. } 
Of all the personalities registered i} 
memory there are three which stand ¢| 
possessed of a rare ability to piero | 
armor of the other man and bring hin} 
a circle of efflorescent warmth and fi} 
ship. I am thinking now of Press 
Roosevelt, Baron Rothschild and 
F. Albee. Of the man who to me wai! 
Great American, I have mentionec! 
outstanding impression he left with | 
shall say a brief word of another. i 
While playing in London in 1900 } 
ceived an invitation to entertain a jf 
of sixteen persons at the late baron’s } 
most of his guests being members of 
alty. It was not my appearance ip 
this august group which interested 1 
much, but more the character of t e 
I fancy it was his piercing eyes whidl 
him different from any other man I 
ever met, except one, Mr. Albee, tov 
he bore a striking resemblance in pe) 
ality. When Baron Rothschild foi 
his gaze upon you their spell envelope ' 
from head to foot; you felt the sin¢i 
of this man, the breadth of his inte\ 
the strength of his will and the pre) 
of a kindliness which reached out qu 
and brought you into its fold. You fell 1 
it was right for Baron Rothschild to ¢° 
and for you to follow—he a natural |i! 
and you an eager follower. It is the 5 
with Mr. Albee. 


Put ’er There, Prince! 


Baron Rothschild was skilled in sl / 
of hand. After the performance it} 
home we retired to another room ! 
showed each other card tricks. I/ 
amazed at his dexterity in the “pass, |! 
“change,” the “one-hand shuffle,” anh 
cleverness in “misdirection” and tir) 
He was without affectation, and I thi! 
was this fact which brought abou‘ 
amusing incident at the moment we ? 
exchanging tricks. A tall gentleman, | 
drooping mustache and monocle, } 
proached and said, “May I intrude 
like tricks.” He was a prince with! 
manner of an Englishman, but of ©| 
nental nationality. The baron introd « 
us. The prince was quite tall. Her‘ 
his right hand above his head and low 
two fingers. The posture struck me } 
silly one for a grown man, and I confes! 
American nerve got the better of m 
drew his two dangling fingers down t) 
waistline; then, taking his hand firm | 
mine, said, ‘‘Let us shake hands as we 
in America. Glad to meet you, prll’ 
With that I gave him a hearty We! 
handshake. He looked at me for 2‘ 
ment, adjusted his monocle and K 
“That’s rather nice; you know I like) 
Americans.” He joined our circle. 
baron and I did card tricks. The pi‘ 
was our audience. | 

I have been fortunate in my ¢Or! 
with celebrities. I have met them in iF 
1 
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own homes, where theshackles of officia 
are thrown off and the true self is “hal 
And I would extend the thought w 

Kipling gave to the world when he W 
that ‘the Colonel’s Lady an’ Judy 0 G 
are sisters under their skins.” It has 
my experience that the Colonel 

O’Grady themselves bear a close kins! 
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he is helping someone. The little people, who 

aresosmall they could go sliding on a banana 
skin, simply have to be doing something to make their 
friends happy. 


. TEENIE WEENIE is never happier than when 


So that is one of the reasons why they decided to 
make Peanut Butter. Anyhow, they were not quite 
satisfied with the different kinds of Peanut Butter 
they had tasted. 


Then, too, they wanted to make something for boys 
and girls a little better than anything they had ever 
eaten before. 


The General and several of the little people spent 
many days looking into the various kinds of Peanut 
| Butter on the market. They tasted it, they smelled it 

and they carried several thimblefuls into the pickle 
barrel, where the Doctor had his laboratory. 


The Doctor examined it and tested it many times: 
Some of the butter was too dry, some was bitter, some 
was this and some was that, but none of it was just 
What the Teenie Weenies wanted. 


“T believe we can make a Peanut Butter that every 
boy and girl will like’’—said the General, “I mean the 
kind they will /ike to like.”’ 


| “You mean the kind that will make a boy say, 
“GEE WHILIKERS, give me some more,’ don’t you?”’ 
asked the Dunce. 


“That’s the kind,” laughed the General. 
| “Well, let’s try it,” said the Doctor. ‘“Let’s experi- 
/ ment and see what we can do.” 


__ The very next day the Teenie Weenies set to work. 
Their workshop stood beneath the wildflowers, quite 
screened from curious eyes, and there the little men 
began their experiments. They worked for many days. 
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and their Secret 


They tried all sorts of peanuts and they did all sorts 
of things with them. Finally they madea Peanut Butter 
which everyone thought was fine. It was so good that 
most of the Teenie Weenies could make a whole meal 
of it. 

The Dunce ate almost half a thimbleful at one meal 
and the Doctor said that it would have made him 
dreadfully sick if it hadn’t been such good butter. 


“Now we’ve got to build a factory and start in mak- 
ing Peanut Butter,” said the General. ‘‘We have 
worked mighty hard discovering how to make this 
butter, so we must build our factory in some hidden 
place, for we don’t want our secret to get out.” 


So the little fellows chose the woods as a safe place, 
and there, among the flowers, they built their tiny 
factory. No one knows just where it is—no one but 
the birds, the squirrels and the bees, and they won't tell. 


Day after day the little men tramp into the forest 
with peanuts on their tiny backs, and out of the forest 
come buckets of the delicious Peanut Butter. No one 
ever knew just how they went about their work, until 
one day Mr. Robin unexpectedly ran across the fac- 
tory hidden in the woods. And what a sight met his 
eyes! 

He saw the little men chop open the shells with their 
tiny axes; saw them lift out the nuts and remove the 
inner skins and the little germinating hearts. 


The Teenie Weenies explained to Mr. Robin after- 
ward that they had to be very careful about removing 
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these hearts, because if they were left in they would 
make the Peanut Butter taste bitter. 


You can tell how careful they are about this point 
because Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter is always sweet 
and delicious. 


“My,’’ Mr. Robin said, after he had watched the 
grinding of the peanuts and filling of the pails, “I 
never saw such a clean workshop!” 


The little men built a strong wagon to carry the 
heavy buckets of Peanut Butter out of the forest. 


It was terribly hilly and rough along the road under 
the bushes and flowers, so they hired a squirrel to pull 
the wagon, but the squirrel ate so many peanuts the 
little men were quite alarmed. 


“We've got to stop that squirrel from eating so 
many peanuts,”’ the Old Soldier told the General. ““He 
can eat them almost as fast as we carry them into the 
factory.” 


“Well, put a muzzle on him,’ answered the General. 


The Old Soldier made a neat muzzle for the squirrel 
and that kept him from eating up the profits. 


The squirrel was quite angry at being muzzled, but 
he was given all the nuts that were considered as not 
being good enough to be made into Peanut Butter, 
and that soothed his hurt feelings. 


“What makes your Peanut Butter so good?” asked 
a bird who had been given some to eat. 


“Oh that’s a secret,” said the General, smiling, as 
he sat down on a peanut shell. 


“Oh!” exclaimed the bird, who was just a little 
peeved at not being told. - “Well, I’ll tell you one thing 
about it that’s not a secret—it is most delicious and 
absolutely pure.” 
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the striking of hands upon the conclusion of 
a compact. Soit became to her now a heavy 
memory, one which shut out all things 
else—one which she found terrifying, yet 
sweet too. And when she tried to examine 
her own heart, she gave over the attempt. 

She turned her eyes into the future. Bob 
must already be worried about their non- 
return. She guessed he would have in- 
sisted that Hackey start out to search for 
them; perhaps would even himself attempt 
the climb, bad ankle or no. But she re- 
alized with a little grimace that he would be 
worried purely because of the possibility 
that some physical mishap had befallen 
her. ‘The fact that she was with Kurr, that 
she and Kurr had thus passed a night to- 
gether in the forest, would cause him no 
concern. He was, she remembered, never 
inclined to any jealous feeling, to any ques- 
tioning. She had sometimes in the past 
sought to awaken such an emotion in him, 
but his rejoinder was always the same. 

“That doesn’t worry me, Cynthia,” he 
used to say. “‘I know I can count on you.” 

This thought now caused her some irri- 
tation; she made a little petulant grimace. 
This trust of his might be a sober tribute 
to her good qualities, but she found it un- 
flattering, almost provocative. Kurr, she 
guessed, would never be so insensible. She 
had already satisfied herself that Kurr 
hated Bob, not so much on his own account 
as because Bob was her husband. Cynthia 
was a young woman of sound sense and 
fundamental loyalty, but even a sensible 
woman may think what she chooses. 

There was, even if Kurr had been a pro- 
saic and uninteresting man, something ad- 
venturous and moving in their present 
situation; it seemed to her to set them 
apart from the world, remote from all its 
usages. She wondered, idly, whether Kurr 
had planned this incident; dismissed the 
thought with a smile. His own discomfort 
was too genuine; she realized that the error 
had been Bunker’s alone and she remem- 
bered with amusement Bunker’s almost 
pleased acceptance of the fact that he had 
once more lost his way. Poor blunderer. 
His mistake was responsible for this night 
just passed, but whoever was responsible, 
the night seemed to her to possess a very 
definite significance. If, the day before, 
after the kiss which had passed between her 
and Kurr, they had gone soberly home to 
the camp, the matter might have ended or 
it might have proceeded through a dimin- 
ishing sequence of incidents back to nor- 
mality again. But this night, alone in the 
wilderness together—Bunker could be 
disregarded—this night had, intangibly, 
set some sort of seal on the episode. Her 
thoughts ran swiftly. The affair was, she 
perceived, a major adventure, if it were 
nothing more; and her pulses quickened to 
itstempo. She looked at Kurr and thought 
that if he could see himself, he would wake 
in consternation; and she smiled a little, 
gently, at the thought. Then wished she 
had a mirror for her own reassurance. 

It was Bunker who by and by opened his 
eyes; opened them easily and lightly, met 
her glance, nodded and touched his brow 
with a finger in salute. He had been half 
sheltered from the rain, yet all his outlying 
parts were wet, and water dripped from 
his hand as he raised it. He saw that Kurr 
was still asleep, so he rose very quietly and 
moved away, returning with birch bark and 
dry boughs broken from the low bole of a 
hemlock. The crackle of the fire roused, at 
last, Kurr. He woke with a startled move- 
ment, twisted himself about till he could 
look at Bunker and then at Cynthia. 

“Good morning,” she said. 

He nodded, chewing at nothing. ‘‘Good 
morning,” he responded dourly. Then with 
a glance at the sky and another at Bunker, 
he said harshly, ‘Still raining.” 

“Setting in to,”” Bunker agreed. 

Kurr got painfully to his feet, and he 
uttered an exclamation of pain. ‘I’m 
stiffened up,’’ he said resentfully. 
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“So am I,’”’ Cynthia reminded him. She 
was thinking that his darkened chin was 
not unbecoming; it lent a rough force to 
his countenance. 

He picked up their rain shirts, which had 
been arranged to protect them in some de- 
gree from the downpour. 

“Put this on,” he suggested. ‘‘Move 
around a bit.’”’ And when she had obeyed, 
he spoke to Bunker. ‘‘ Where’s the water?” 
he asked. 

“T found a little spring down below,” 
Bunker said vaguely. 

“T’ll go down with you,’’ Kurr sug- 
gested; and he added to Cynthia, ‘‘We’ll 
bring some back to you.” 

She nodded as the two men went down 
the steep way, disappearing somewhere be- 
low. When they returned she had somehow 
achieved a seemliness of appearance which 
Kurr remarked. ‘‘You look as fresh as if 
you’d slept in bed,” he said approvingly. 

“‘T rested well,” she agreed. 

They had trout again for breakfast; 
trout and black coffee almost painfully 
weak. “The last coffee I’ve got,’’ Bunker 
explained. 

“Be sure the trout is done,’ Kurr ad- 
jured him. “It wasn’t fit to eat last night.” 

“Fire was too hot,” Bunker apologized. 
“Mrs. Daigle had to get warm.” He 
stirred the fish in the pan and when pres- 
ently he served them, they ate heartily, 
were not critical. Afterward Bunker re- 
stored the cooking dishes to his pack basket. 
He left out the ax, explained as though 
thinking to himself, ‘‘T’ll spot some trees to- 
day so we can tell where we go.” 

A difference of opinion arose between the 
two men as to which course they should 
take and Cynthia listened incuriously. 
Conscious of her own ignorance, she sub- 
mitted to their guidance, but she saw that 
Kurr was on a hair edge, his nerves jan- 
gling, his. temper ready to blaze. She felt 
sorry for him, and when presently they set 
out, climbing the ridge down which they 
had come the night before, she tried to re- 
assure Kurr; bade him have no concern on 
her account. 

“This will be something to smile over 
later on,’’ she reminded him. 

He mustered a suggestion of his old man- 
ner. ‘Something to remember,” he agreed. 
“It was wonderful to watch you, sleeping 
beside me there.” 

“T watched you this morning,” she re- 
torted, with a smile. ‘‘Your mouth was 
sagging sidewise. I would not have known 
you.’”’ She meant to jest, but to her sur- 
prise he reddened with swift anger, bit his 
lip to check some explosive word. She 
thought, as they climbed steadily, that it 
was just as well this adventure would soon 
be ended; just as well for Kurr to get back 
to his familiar background. ‘‘He’s more 
attractive there,’”’ she confessed to herself. 

It did not till noon occur to her that they 
might not get back to camp that day. 
They had, so far as she could see, made no 
progress at all. Bunker confessed himself 
at a loss, but Kurr insisted that they follow 
a valley opening below them. This discus- 
sion persisted while they cooked two more 
of the trout. ‘“‘They’re softening up,” 
Bunker explained. ‘‘Might as well cook 
what we want and throw the rest away.” 

Cynthia ate little. She thought the trout 
were already past their highest usefulness. 
But Kurr wolfed his, and she saw that the 
man’s appetite was tormenting him, re- 
membered that he had been accustomed to 
eat with a certain gusto not in character. 
Bunker ate sparingly and slowly; and 
afterward they pressed on down the valley 
Kurr had indicated. The rain persisted 
with a monotonous regularity that was in 
itself harassing, and Kurr became more and 
more inclined to a surly silence. Toward 
mid-afternoon Bunker in the lead, halted, 
and then made a cast up the steep flank of 
the ridge on their right hand. After a mo- 
ment he called down to them: 

“Thought so!” 


” 


“Thought what?” Kurr barked at him. 

“Here’s a tree I spotted this morning,” 
Bunker explained. ‘‘We’ve swung right 
around.” 

Kurr, with a furious muffled word, sprang 
up to see for himself; left Cynthia whereshe 
was. She was beginning to be very tired; 
her muscles ached, her feet were sore and 
blistered and her hands were abraded by 
contact with a thousand twigs and branches. 
She heard Kurr accuse Bunker of having 
misled them, and Bunker defended himself. 

“You was the one wanted to come this 
way,’ he reminded Kurr. ‘Down this val- 
ley. I wasn’t for doing it at all.” 

Kurr said stridently, ‘That’s a lie! 
Ill decide where to go after this. You stay 
behind.” 

“That’s no lie,”’ Bunker said gently; yet 
there was that in his tone which made Kurr 
look at him with quick attention. 

“Never mind,” he said shortly. ‘“‘I don’t 
want to quarrel with you now. You’ve been 
in here before. Get us out of here, Bunker.” 

“Tl do the best I can,’’ Bunker agreed 
steadily. “If you leave me alone.” 

“Go ahead,” Kurr reiterated. 

“There’s nothing to hurt us,’ Bunker 
said, looking down toward Cynthia. ‘‘No 
hurry at all. Just a matter of taking your 
time.” 

Cynthia called up to them, “Haven’t 
you a compass?”’ Kurr shook his head, and 
Bunker said apologetically: 

“T did have one, ma’am. A right good 
one, with a leather strap on it. But it got 
lost someway and I never got around to 
getting me another.” 

She was climbing to join them: Kurr, she 
saw, was fumbling in his pockets for a 
cigarette; he found none, and she heard his 
angry ejaculation. 

“T’ve heard it was wise to try to go in a 
straight line,” she suggested. ‘‘We’ll get 
somewhere that way, at least.” 

“Not much good if you take the wrong 
line,’’ Bunker reminded her; and Kurr said 
bitterly: 

“It’s twenty miles across this hole in any 
direction. And the lake can’t be five miles 
away.” 

Bunker said mildly: 

“We'll try over this way, though. Ought 
to strike some country I’ve seen before.” 
And he began to lead them again, this time 
at right angles to their former course. 

As though in derision, the rain came 
down more briskly. Their way lay along 
the slope, so that as they walked, one foot 
was slightly lower than the other. The mid- 
dle toe of Cynthia’s right foot her shoe had 
rasped until the skin was tender; she tried 
now to ease this irking little pain by setting 
down her foot in awkward fashions, now 
with the side downhill, now with the heel. 
But the pain persisted. Once, toward dusk, 
she had a hysterical desire to stop and ery. 
But she drove herself bitterly onward, de- 
termined not to hamper the two men. 
Bunker, she saw, kept an eye upon her, and 
again and again when her distress became 
almost unendurable, he stopped their 
progress while she rested. 

On one such occasion Kurr made a cast 
to one side, up to a little knoll, trying to 
find an outlook from which he could spy 
out the country. 

Bunker took the occasion to speak to 
Cynthia. “Tired, ma’am?”’ he asked. 

“T can stick it,’’ she said, fighting to 
smile. 

“Mr. Kurr feels mighty bad about this,” 
he remarked wistfully. ‘‘I’m sorry too.” 

“Tt’s no one’s fault,’ she generously pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, it’s my fault all right,’’ he confessed. 
“Tt’s a wonder he don’t light into me.”’ 

“He doesn’t blame you,”’ she replied. 

Bunker turned away. She had a curious 
feeling that he was disappointed with her 
replies and wondered why. By and by they 
went on. | 

They were, when darkness fell, no better 
off than they had been the night before. 


Rather worse than better, for the} 
had been moderately dry; and now} 
long rigor of the day their rain shi . 
been ripped and ruined, and their oy 
tions had combined with the rain | 
them thoroughly. Also, there was 1} 
for them to eat. When darkne 
Bunker lighted a roaring fire, and y) 
ax ringing he brought great logs that 
feed it through the night, large eno 
defy the hissing rain. Facing this | 
flung together a loose shelter of |j 
which permitted only an intermitter j 
ping inside. He made it large eno} 
cover them all; and they sat wit) 
Cynthia between the two men, for | 
able hours, Bunker occasionally 1} 
to replenish the fire. Cynthia four | 
blisters on her feet had broken; a/ 
bound them protectingly with striy | 
from her undergarments; furnishe() 
dages to do Kurr a like service, 
became involved in an interminabk | 
cation with Bunker; a succession ’ 
criminations more and more bitter) 
Bunker sought to defend himself. (| 
said at last impatiently: 

“Please, please! That does no g} 
all.” 

Bunker looked at her with an att| 
eye, and Kurr said harshly: 

“You expect me to thank this fell) 
getting us into this?” 

She laughed at him a little. “Ye; 
this morning you’d be glad to remen: 
by and by.” 

“We've got to get out before I car 
to enjoy it,” he retorted, “and I do; 
how we're going to do that.” She th; 
dismayingly, that there was a sugges | 
panic in his tones; if he was alarmec) 
might be cause. She felt faint cons 
tion on her own account, till Bunks 
in his tone of mild assurance: 

“That’s all right. I’ve been lost | 
and always got out by and by.” 

Kurr was the first to go to slee}/! 
night, or at least he was the first to lie | 
stretching himself on the loose |i 
Bunker had thrown into the shelte) 
Cynthia, sleep did not come so eas’ 
the night before. She was hungry, n) 
comfortably so, but still hungry. Ani? 
foot to head she was sore and harri 
fatigue and by rough contact wit | 
wilderness. She lay at last between a 
men, between Kurr who twitchec 
twisted nervously, and Bunker who si 
to sleep as inertly as a dog. The rain) 
tered on the fire at their feet, br 
across the boughs above their headi, 
now and then a single drop, or at ti? 
little stream of water, descended upon} 
where they lay soddenly. The sigh 
warm, the rain was warm, the fir} 
warm; yet Cynthia was chilled and col! 
aching. She woke once to find is 
pressed against Bunker’s broad } 
where she had drawn for warmth 4 
slept; and she lay very still, relucté} 
move. And she thought of Bob and, 
this is instinctive in women, she foun! 
self blaming him for her present pligl_ 
he had done this or that, been thus a1/ 
she would not have come to the lake i! 
would not have climbed to the pond! 
Kurr, would not have kissed Kurr ~ 
Also, Bob should have found her kK 
now. She did not consider how this ! 
have been done; was content to find 
faction in holding Bob to blame. 

In the morning Kurr and Bunker '‘ 
reled again when Bunker produced ° 
the pack basket a can of beans. — |, 

“Sometimes the trout don’t bite in! 
Pond,” he explained. “So I broug 
along for lunch that day and I’ve ’ 
keeping it since.” 

Kurr accused him of having the bit 
full of food which he was hiding from t! 
and Bunker with a suggestion of sco: 
his eyes emptied the basket on the so/f 
ground. Then he opened the can with? 
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y of the ax, and warmed the beans 
{rpan. Kurr served Cynthia with 
Hd of them, but she saw that he left 
¢ a decent share for Bunker. Her 
| a little and she thought of giving 
part of her portion. But her own 
refeated this impulse. 
tlay was like the day before, save 
h toward noon they came out upon 
, dge from which, through the mist- 
; Bunker professed to be able to 
4 some landmarks and to set a 
. cordingly. 
» ll bring us to the lake; this course, 
¢| stick to it,” he told them. But 
jr asked how far it was he could 
nce his head. 
ye-four miles,” he replied. “‘But 
nrbe have to work around. There’s 
7 down below.” 
same, in fact, tothisswamp;a tangle 
— cedar interlaced with growing 
unker proposed skirting this ob- 
_it Kurr insisted on an attempt to 
“> it and they began to work their 
ythe guide methodically spotting 
athey progressed. In the end the 
jzame impassable and they had to 
jir way out once more, emerging to 
yial footing in the late afternoon, 
Wit already near at hand. 
tke the matter worse, Bunker de- 
tit he had been wrong in his land- 
. 
| ought to have gone more to the 
"1e confessed. “That wan’t Red 
iw. I figured it was, but I see now 
yong.” 
ia was sick with hope deferred and 
ke into a hysterical tirade, blind 
rrocable. Bunker ignored him, plod- 
yhis way, but by and by, as they 
d, little rise of ground, an incident 
x which served to detonate Kurr’s 
engrage. They surprised a hen par- 
‘th her brood, and while the chicks 
hmother bird scuttled through the 
bish, whining pitifully. Cynthia 


heome away, come away. We’re 
eng her.” 
¢an kill her,”” Kurr whispered. “‘Get 
‘3unker.” 
nspoke, the bird gave him the chance 
u desired. She turned and—ludi- 
yet gallantly—she charged at them. 
id Bunker were standing side by 
il she swept toward them at a strut- 
r;, tail spread, ruffs and crest erect, 
grom wide beak. Thus came within 
ae of their feet. And asshe did 
made a stride and a stamp as 
the would have trodden her down. 
tunker, at the same moment, struck 
t» butt of his ax. “I aimed to hit 
I protested afterward. But what he 
éto strike Kurr smartly across the 
bie, so that the man howled stri- 
yrith pain, and turned and flung at 
ewildly. Bunker, with a defensive 
| thrust him back and away, and 
ipped over his own heels and sat 
his hurt leg; and his tight lips 
€ profanely. Cynthia drew back, 
uz and listening with her finger 
{against her mouth, herself trem- 
‘ last with a rage as great as his. 
inker remained calm; he was help- 
eologetic, but otherwise undisturbed. 
med to hit the bird, ma’am,” he 
. to Cynthia. “I didn’t go to hit 
rr.” 
Tswore he could move no more that 
3/0 they stayed there, beside another 
fire, beneath another rude and in- 
1: shelter. Just after dark the wind 
‘ed and Bunker said alertly: 
lt, that'll mean clearing tomorrow, I 
»A thunder shower tonight, maybe.” 
‘ts proved, for all his other inadequa- 
%ood weather prophet. They were 
© hours that night, as it seemed to 
she center of a vortex of fire and a 
Side of thunder. Cynthia, reason- 
© from any fear of such manifesta- 
»jound the spectacle indescribably 
' but to Kurr it was torment. He 
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was, it appeared, nervously susceptible to 
thunder showers, and while the storm was 
at its worst the man literally cowered, face 
buried in his arms. 

When they lay down for what sleep they 
could summon, Cynthia, as though by in- 
advertence, contrived to put Bunker be- 
tween her and Kurr. Kurr protested, with 
half-hearted urgencies, and then with a 
sullen petulance. But she persisted—si- 
lently. 

She woke in the morning to find Kurr still 
asleep, but Bunker was gone. She got to 
her feet without waking Kurr, and moved 
outside the shelter into—sunlight. The 
day indeed was clear, the sun already high. 
Its warmth poured down upon her, bathed 
her caressingly. 

After a little, while she was busy with her 
hair, she saw Bunker coming toward her 
through the wood, and she smiled at the 
guide in a friendly way. He greeted her 
quietly. 

“Mr. Kurr’s still asleep,’”’ she said. 

“He feels mighty bad about this,” 
Bunker suggested. She made no comment; 
and he.pursued, “I was mighty clumsy, 
hitting him with that ax.” 

“He would have killed that partridge,” 
she reminded him. Her tone was bitter and 
the guide looked at her thoughtfully for a 
minute, then seemed to dismiss the matter 
from his mind. 

“T been up on the hill,” he said. ‘I 
know where we are now. We can be back 
at the lake in an hour.” 


vir 


HE wilderness, to those whom it infolds, 

has a certain insulating character; the 
world is so completely shut out that it 
ceases to exist. The man who wanders half 
a dozen rods away from the beaten path 
into a thick and tangled wood, finds himself 
as remote both physically and spiritually 
from the ordinary considerations of casual 
life as though his normal world had ceased 
to be. From this it arises that nothing so 
contributes to peace of mind as to throw 
oneself into the routine business of moy- 
ing from place to place, cooking one’s meals, 
and making one’s bed at night with only 
such paraphernalia as may be transported 
or improvised from the materials at hand 
in the forest. Thus during the days just 
gone, Cynthia had found that the outer 
world lost its reality; that even Bob be- 
came an impersonal and remote individual; 
and that her thoughts and her emotions 
centered first in the matter of her own 
comfort, and only secondarily in the psy- 
chological dilemma arising out of the in- 
cipient relation between her and Kurr. 

She had left Fish Pond, three days before, 
in a world aglow, not so much captivated 
by Kurr as by the fact of his devotion, not 
so much moved to a reciprocal feeling to- 
ward him as charmed and absorbed in the 
fact that he evinced a certain passion for 
herself. But in the intervening three days, 
whatever garments of romance Kurr had 
worn had become threadbare. The man’s 
clothing had become draggled and disor- 
dered and torn; the growing beard across 
his chin had given him a curiously tattered 
look; and likewise his personality, so per- 
suasive in its perfection, had suffered under 
the friction of the experience they had en- 
dured together. Cynthia, fully as miserable 
as he, had nevertheless kept a certain com- 
posure, endured without complaining, and 
spared her companions the necessity of shar- 
ing her sufferings. But any pang Kurr 
may have felt, he had inflicted upon Bunker 
and upon her; and his temper, frayed thin, 
had become steadily worse. Against his 
normal background, laboriously constructed 
and preserved, Kurr presented a picture 
well nigh perfect—the portrait of a culti- 
vated man. But without his background, 
deprived of the adventitious aids to which 
he was accustomed, he had been unable to 
play the part to which he was used. An- 
other man might have lived these three 
days with so steady a mien as to acquire 
new charm from the experience. Bunker 
had in fact done so; Cynthia found him 
more and more appealing, discovered in 
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him—for all his apparent blundering—a 
surprising competence. But her feeling for 
Kurr had progressed steadily, at first with- 
out her being conscious of the change, until 
it had reached the point of acute distaste. 

Bunker’s announcement this morning, 
rendering so imminent the moment when 
they would be returned into their usual 
ways, came to Cynthia with a certain 
shocking force, startling her back into 
memory. She began for the first time fully 
to perceive how great Bob’s consternation 
must have been. Hitherto she had realized 
this without feeling it; her mind had com- 
prehended while her emotions remained un- 
moved. But now she felt; suffered with 
him the agonies of fear he must in these 
days have endured. And she fell into the 
grip of an impatience as ruthless, though 
not as frank, as that which Kurr displayed 
when Bunker told him they were within an 
hour’s walk of the lake. 

There was nothing to delay them; they 
had no supplies, no breakfast to cook. The 
sun was warm enough so that their clothes 
were already drying. They set out almost 
at once along the way. Bunker took the di- 
rection of their course, led them down and 
up and down; and Kurr pressed after him 
so swiftly that Bunker was urged forward 
by the other’s movement at his heels, and 
Cynthia, unable to keep the pace for all her 
eagerness, fell a little behind. 

It was Bunker who first perceived this 
and stopped to wait for her; but Kurr, as 
though the approach of civilization began 
already to modify those ugly qualities he 
had of late displayed, thereafter evinced an 
increasing solicitude on her account, kept 
beside or behind her, and offered now and 
then his assisting hand when the way was 
hard. He began, too, to watch her with an 
attentiveness which she saw and under- 
stood; and she kept her eyes blank, while 
behind the defenses thus upraised she pre- 
pared to meet the moment which she saw 
must come. 

Bunker had said they would reach the 
lake shore within an hour. He was better 
than his word. They saw the water below 
them through the trees at the end of half an 
hour’s fast walking, and they scrambled 
swiftly down and broke through the bushes 
and found the lake at their feet. Even Cyn- 
thia recognized their surroundings. A mile 
or so away across the open water lay Kurr’s 
island. The cove from which they had set 
out for Fish Pond was to their right, deeply 
indenting the shore. If they were to return 
in the canoe they had left there, they must 
still struggle through the forest for a weary 
time. But Bunker pointed out that there 
was no necessity for this. 

“You get out on that point of rocks 
there,” he suggested. “‘I’ll go bring up the 
canoe. Or they might see you from the 
island before I get back here at all.” 

Kurr had addressed to Bunker this morn- 
ing scarce a word; he said now, in the cool 
and icy tone he was used to use toward his 
servants: 

‘““Doso. And make haste, Bunker.” 

So the guide drew off along the shore, 
hidden among the trees which grew so close 
as to overhang the water itself. Kurr led 
Cynthia a little way along and they scram- 
bled out upon the rocks so that the forest 
no longer concealed them. 

“‘T’ll try to make them see us from the 
island,” he told her, and stood erect, waving 
his arms, cupping his hands for a long halloo 
across the quiet lake. 

‘‘Bunker won’t be long,” she suggested. 

“T am impatient,”’ he confessed, and he 
met her eyes. “I shall not soon forgive 
myself for this—for what I have made you 
endure.” 

“T haven’t greatly minded, now that it’s 
over.” 

He hesitated. ‘‘I have been—frantic 
with concern and regret,” he told her, al- 
most apologetically. ‘‘I’ve not been myself. 
Not at all.” 

She made no polite disclaimer and he 
watched her attentively. But Cynthia 
looked past him toward the island and 
abruptly she said, “There. Someone is 
coming.” 
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His eye was not so quick as hers, but 
after a moment he saw a paddle flash, 
rhythmically rising and falling beside a 
canoe which was itself invisible against the 
green background of the island. Then the 
canoe swung out into open water, heading 
directly toward them, a narrow silhouette 
with only the rising and falling paddle to 
mark it as a thing of life and movement. 
Kurr turned back with a little smile of sat- 
isfaction. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘that is Toombs. The 
others must be looking for us.” 

“Not there?” she asked. 

“T suppose they’re in the mountains 
somewhere.” 

She thought of Bob’s wrenched ankle, 
wondered whether he had been able to 
walk, knew how he must have been galled 
by inaction. 

Kurr sat down near her, and his fingers 
were moving restlessly. He watched the 
approaching canoe; said at last witha glance 
toward her: ‘‘Cynthia, we will remember 
this, you and J.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “‘I imagine so.” Her 
tone was blank. 

“T wish it had been—less arduous,” he 
confessed. ‘‘I wish I could have forgotten 
my responsibility, remembered only that 
I was with you.” 

“But, of course, you could not,’’ she re- 
minded him. 

“T trusted Bunker,’ he said; and she 
thought almost indifferently that he might 
have done better to accept the whole blame. 

“Tf a man trusts servants, I suppose he 
should take care to have—servants worth 
trusting,” she replied. And her tone was so 
level that he said for the moment nothing 
more. Toombs was almost within hailing 
distance now. He swung presently along 
the flank of the rock where they waited and 
Kurr helped Cynthia into the low seat in 
the canoe. Toombs looked at one of them 
and at the other. 

“All right, are ye?” he asked. 

‘Quite,’ Kurr assured him. ‘Bunker 
lost his way. We’ve had no food, nor shel- 
ter. But I believe we’re all right.” 

“‘Whur’s Bunker?” the cook inquired. 

“Gone along the shore for the canoe,” 
Kurr replied. ‘‘Don’t wait for him.” 

“‘We left it there case you got back to 
it,’”’ Toombs agreed, and as he swung toward 
the island again, he asked: 

“Hungry, are ye?”’ 

Kurr nodded. ‘‘Go ahead,”’ he directed. 

For a moment there was silence while the 
canoe got under way, surging and ceasing, 
surging and ceasing, under the cook’s deep 
strokes. Then Toombs said indolently: 

““We been in a stew.” 

Kurr made no comment, but Cynthia 
asked, ‘‘Is Mr. Daigle all right?”’ 

“‘He’s out with Fred,’’ Toombs explained. 
“They figured to get back to the cove at 
noon, see if you’d come.” 

“His ankle ” Cynthia suggested, 
and Toombs chuckled. 

“Got all over that,’”’ he told her. ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am, he took on some. We looked for 
you till late, first night; and next morning 
nothing would do but him and Fred sh’d 
start out. Fred telephoned to Fitts and he 
brought in some men too. They been 
scouring around in there. Six or eight of 
them. Whur you been?”’ 

“T think we’ve been going round in a 
circle, much of the time,’”’ Cynthia replied. 

“Bunker’d ought to know that country 
in there,’’ Toombs commented. ‘‘ He’s been 
in more’n once before.” 

Cynthia’s eyes were for a moment 
thoughtful. ‘“‘He says he’s been lost be- 
fore,’’ she remarked. 

“Well, he gits turned around pretty 
easy,’’ Toombs agreed, ‘“‘but he always gets 
out sooner later. Fred tried to talk Mr. 
Daigle into staying on the island. Said 
there wan’t anything to hurt you; said 
you’d turn up by ’nd by.” 

Cynthia smiled understandingly, but 
they were by this time pulling in to the 
float at the island, so she said no more. 
When they landed, Toombs pulled the canoe 
out of the water. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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“‘Come on, Dad, please. 
Just a little more 
Log Cabin Syrup’’ 


How to make husbands 
Vie “fit-to-live-with” - - before breakfa 


A wise wife’s recipe for happiness | 


in the morning 


“Occasionally,” said one wise Try at our risk 
woman, “every man gets up in 
the morning a little out of sorts. Gloomy 
about business or something. Even my 


{ husband does. Sometimes. 


of Log Cabin Syrup. That is why it is the 
most popular high-grade syrup in the world 
today. It has a melting maple flavor unlike 
any other syrup. A permeating maple flavor. 


For breakfast tomorrow have pancakes’ 
waffles with Log Cabin Syrup. If you ) 
not find that it has a permeating maj; 
flavor—more delicious than any syrupy! 
have ever tasted—then return the unus! 
portion of can to us by parcel post. We w! 
refund you full price, including posta: 


“That’s one time when you should humor 
i aman. For it’s so easy. All I have to do 
is to have pancakes or waffles and Log 
Cabin Syrup for breakfast. Sounds simple, 
but it certainly does bring a man around. 


Log Cabin Syrup is entirely different from 
any other. This different maple flavor is 
due to the Log Cabin blend. The two 
choicest kinds of maple—New England and 
Canadian—are blended with purest granu- 
lated sugar by the famous Towle process. 
A 40-year-old secret. 


Log Cabin Syrup is equally delicious ! 
French toast, fried mush, hot or cold cere} 


—and a hundred other delightful dish: 


“T’m most particular about having Log 
Cabin Syrup. For to meit’s the real secret 
of delicious pancakes and waffles. Somany 
syrups fail—because they’re merely sweet. 
Men, my husband says, want that real 
maple flavor—and they like the unusual 
way it penetrates to every part of the 
| pancakes and waffles.”’ 
Oe Agi Ry * 


Order Log Cabin Syrup from your grot’ 
today. If he does not have it, send us Is 
name. We will see that you are supplil 
at once. Try this test today. | 
THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPAN 


That permeating maple flavor is the secret St. Paul, Minn.—the center of North America 


i Towles LOG 


BIN Syrup. 


1926, L.! 
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in have breakfast pretty quick,”’ he 
You better set down and eat.” 
r might go get Bunker,” Cynthia 
ad. 
1 iniberposed. “He can take care of 
e” he said. “His canoe’s there. 
j ant breakfast right away, Toombs. 
“n as we’ve—gone to our rooms. 
evaste with renee 
tss you're hungry,” Toombs re- 
4, with a faint chuckle, and Kurr 
;his level tone: 
urally.”’ 
rhia had already turned up toward 
vin camp. She was almost running, 
» to get to her room before Kurr 
s'ter her; but she need not have made 
ste. The man’s concern at the mo- 
tas on his own account. He turned 
‘ward his wing of the camp and she 
er way to her quarters, full now of 
leand weariness, unutterably sleepy, 
ing the quiet seclusion and comfort 
yearning delight. In their rooms she 
b’s garments in disorder, saw every- 
the evidences of the perturbation he 
jt, and she smiled a little tenderly. 
den set these things of his to rights 
rbeginning with a pleasant indolence 
rial of ridding herself of the traces of 
tae had endured. 
eshough she was long at this, lingering 
sifully in her bath, brushing her hair 
rowsy strokes, sitting at times for 
nits on end without movement at all, 
nhe did come downstairs it was to find 
-urr had not yet appeared. Toombs 
e her without waiting for Kurr. She 
surprisingly enough, that she was 
irticularly hungry; ate sparingly, 
1 the. good coffee, and had risen and 
e) the veranda before she heard Kurr 
<lownstairs. + 
‘sought her there. ‘‘Have I delayed 
? he asked, and she turned and saw 
,mmaculate as he had used to be, 
yi, brushed, manicured, a pattern of a 
1 Only his eyes betrayed his weariness, 
lis of sleep. 
llidn’t wait,” she said lazily, relaxed 
r of the great chairs. 
[i eyes showed his disappointment. 
’t you come and sit with me?”’ he 
e but she shook her head. 
Js pleasant to be still here,” she told 
1.And she added idly: 
linker’s just coming.” 
Isaw the guide’s canoe approaching 
yat and for a moment his face dark- 
dind he hesitated as though of a mind 
dicend to the water’s edge. He said 
1 ied 
“shall have a word to say to him.” 
‘n, don’t be harsh to Bunker,’ she 
é mildly. 
“nat can wait,” he ‘agreed. 
one then?” 
‘m afraid so,’ she told him and she 
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tis eyes, and his turned away. He went ° 


dhe house, and Cynthia saw Bunker 
(and with a glance toward where she 
,nd a lifted hand, disappear in the di- 
tin of the cabin where he and Toombs 
idackey lived. Cynthia thought of 
‘ining to him, of warning him to keep 
t Kurr’s sight for a little while, but she 
lot do so. She was willing to play the 
ef spectator; felt with a pleasant tin- 
n of interest that this small drama was 
tet completed. Bob and Kurr were yet 
(me together, and Bunker and Kurr. 
«Bob and Bunker too. Bob should 
_ateful to the blundering guide, Cyn- 
lshought; she wondered if he would be. 
frr came out by and by; came out 
ily from the great room behind her and 
. for a moment at her shoulder. She 
dot turn her head nor take other notice 
is Presence there. The morning was 
still; shé could hear, from the kitchen 
Nwhere at the back of the house, the 
Uis of dishes rattling, caught the mur- 
Yof Voices and knew that Bunker and 
Cabs were'there. ‘She forgot Kurr for 
stant in her faint curiosity as to what 
xer might be telling Toombs; remem- 
ll how the guide had so inopportunely 
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discovered them at that moment on the 
raft at Fish Pond. And she shivered faintly 
at that memory. Not because Bunker had 
discovered them. 

In this mood, forgetting Kurr, she found 
herself confronted again with that chal- 
lenge to which on the raft she had—re- 
sponded. He was stooping oyer her; his 
hand pressed hers where it lay on the arm 
of the chair; his face, grave and strong, 
came between her eyes and the lake. For 
an instant she did not move, then as the 
space between their faces lessened she 
turned her head away. Yet did his lips 
touch her cheek, so that she put her hand 
against his arm and firmly thrust him aside. 

“No,” she said decisively. 

“Cynthia,” he whispered. 

“Sit down,”’ she bade him. “‘Say what 
you wish to say.” 

After a moment he obeyed, sitting near 
her, leaning toward her. “You know what 
I wish to say,’”’ he reminded her. 

Her eyes did not meet his, yet there was 
nothing of evasion in the fact that they 
turned away, looked across the lake. ‘“I— 
let you kiss me on the raft,’’ she said 
straightforwardly. “It was the moment, 
nothing more.” 

““A moment can be eternal,’ he said 
eagerly. ‘‘You will see.” 

“That particular eternity is ended,” she 
told him. 

“No,” he insisted. ‘‘That is not the way 
of eternities. To end.” 

“Bob is coming across the lake,’’ she 
said, and he swung quickly to look, and saw 
the canoe. 

She had discovered it with no sense of 
surprise; it was as though she had known 
it would be there. 

He looked for a moment, then spoke 
quickly. ‘‘We must be kind to him,” he 
told her. “As kind as we can. But you and 
I come first, Cynthia.” 

She shook her head. There was some- 
thing faintly regretful in her tone. “That 
may have been possible, once,” she con- 
fessed. ‘‘But—I know you too well now, 
Mr. Kurr.”’ 

“No, no,” he insisted urgently. ‘‘For- 
give me. You are wrong.” 

It amused her to provoke him. “If it 
had not been for Bunker,” she said dream- 
ily. And when he flung quickly to his feet, 
face black, she smiled a little to herself. It 
was pleasant to be so sure of Bob. She 
rose; and Kurr asked harshly: 

‘“Where are you going?” 

“T’m going to meet my husband,” she 
replied. 

So when Cynthia came down the path to 
the float, Kurr was behind her, laggingly; 
and as they reached the water’s edge 
Bunker appeared at the kitchen door; and 
he too moved toward the water. The man 
had changed his rough garments, he had 
washed his face, and shaved, and brushed 
his hair. He was almost painfully clean; 
and he moved as though, conscious of this 
state, he was also discomfited by it. But 
Cynthia did not see him. She came to the 
float and lifted her arm in a long gesture of 
greeting to Bob; and he flung his paddle 
high, and he shouted across the water: 

“All right, Cynt?” 

“All right, Bob,” she called, her tone 
ringing. And his paddle dug. Kurr, at her 
elbow, lighted a cigarette with a nervous 
hand. He did not remark the approach of 
Bunker, just behind them now. ; 

The canoe, Hackey in the stern, slid along 
the float and Bob leaped stumblingly to the 
landing and found Cynthia waiting for his 
arms, and he held her tuggingly, his hands 
moving across her body, touching her here 
and there as though to be sure she were 
sound and well. Kurr, watching them, 
smiled a little, mirthlessly; and he flicked 
away his ash. Daigle was unkempt and 
weary, his garments disordered, a dirty 
bandage wound raggedly about his ankle, 
his hat gone, his hair awry and his eyes 
were red with sleeplessness. Kurr, fastidi- 

ous asa cat, looked at him with distaste. 
Daigle’s hands had soiled Cynthia’s gown; 
and Kurr felt a resentful surge, as though 
bythe touch she had been profaned. 
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Bob held Cynthia:a little away, so that 
he might see her eyes. ‘‘Quite all right, 
Cynt?” he repeated. ‘“‘Sure?” 

‘Sure, Bob,” she told him. And she saw 
him look toward Kurr; and she added 
quickly, “‘ All right in every way.” 

Daigle said accusingly to his host, “‘What 
did-you do?” 

““We were lost,’ Kurr replied, his lips 
touching the words gingerly. The effect 
was as though he bared his teeth. 

“You should have avoided that,’”’ Daigle 
told him. 

Kurr made a faint grimace. 

“‘T trusted a fool,’’ he said; and turned 
and saw, for the first time, Bunker standing 
there. But Bunker was looking at Daigle; 
he moved toward the artist. 

“Mighty sorry, sir,” hesaid. “I wouldn’t 
have had it happen. But there’s no harm 
done.” 

Daigle hesitated, his eyes caught Cyn- 
thia’s.. She nodded. “‘Yes,”’ she agreed. 
“No harm. Maybe good.” 

“Tt’s all right, old man,” Daigle told 
Bunker, his head lifting. ‘“‘Don’t let it 
bother you.” 

But Kurt, burning and bitter, came to 
Bunker’s etbow. ‘You,’ he said softly. 
“You miserable fool. I supposed you were 
gone. Get off the island.” 

Bunker hesitated, flushing a little. ‘All 
right,” he said, ‘‘but you owe me money.” 
Kurr laughed. “You will not be paid.” 

Daigle made a quick protest. ‘‘I’ll see 
that he is.” 

Kurr flung-at him. ‘I pay my own hired 
men. Or they go unpaid,” he said harshly. 

Cynthia watched, curious and attentive. 
There was that between the two men which 
at this moment had each of them strung to 
fighting point. Her eye drifted; she saw 
Hackey standing a little at one side, watch- 
ing too. His eyes were inscrutable. 


“You forget—a good many of your ob- | 
ligations,”’ Daigle said to Kurr in a low | 


voice. 

“You will be paid. 
cerned,’”’ Kurr retorted. 

“T wonder if there are any duties you 
remember,’’ Daigle murmured, half to him- 
self. 

Kurr laughed. 
self, my friend,” he replied. 


Do not be con- 


Daigle seemed to be thinking aloud. “I | 


believe you are—two or three kinds of a 


swine,” he said softly. And after a moment, | 


while the silence seemed to ring, Kurr 


boiled into movement. Asthougha violence | 


long restrained and held immobile had on 
a sudden burst all bonds, he sprang toward 
Daigle, and struck out at him. 

The issue might have been dramatic. It 


“Puzzle it out for your- | ; 
| that will never cease to 


| sign checks or notes 


was, instead, destructively ridiculous. Dai- 
gle, for all the fact that he was unsteady on 
his foot and sick with long weariness, 
stooped a little and took the blow across 
his shoulder.. His shoulder by the same 
token impacted against Kurr’s side, breath- 
takingly. And Kurr’s own impetus seemed 


to carry him into the air, so that Daigle | 


found himself lifting the man in his arms. 
He staggered a little backward, and for a 


moment he presented the ludicrous spec- | 


tacle of one who bears a burden he cannot 
set down. Kurr was helpless enough, yet 
quite obviously Daigle could not hold him 
in his arms forever. The question was, 
what should he do with the man? 

The attist in oils proved, surprisingly, to 
be in other matters an artist too. He hesi- 
tated only for an instant, then with a 
single step he reached the border of the 
float and flung Kurr from him. That fas- 
tidious man, always so immaculate, whose 
very movements were accustomed to a cer- 
tain routine full of grace, sprawled in the 
air, clutching at nothing, revolving clum- 
sily; he descended into the water in such 
wise that at the moment of impact, his 
horror-stricken face was presented to those 
upon the wharf. His spreading legs and 
sweeping arms splashed like paddle wheels; 
he sank, and emerged sputteringly. 

Bunker had the poor grace to laugh. 
Even Hackey smiled. But Daigle and Cyn- 
thia paid at the moment no further heed. 
They turned and with Cynthia supporting 
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Dreams 
Fade, Hope 
Flits, Work 
Remains 


Bio! Bt AVW iva WIZ WOT) 


Give the girl and boy a 
Conklin Endura as a 
Commencement 
venir. It is a good and 


faithful 


sou- 


fountain pen 
serve the hand that 
writes, for it is uncon- 
ditionally and perpet- 
ually guaranteed. It’s 
good to look at, but it’s 
better to use. It will 


with equal alacrity. In 
black, mahogany, red 
and sapphire blue—fit- 
ted with the 
can’t slip,” or gold ring 
for rilbbon— $5., $6., $7., 
and $8. Ask any pro- 


gressive dealer. 


“clip that 


Other Conklin pens at $2.75, $3.50 and 
more. In rubber and all precious metals. 
Conklin pencils to match $3.00 and 
more. Conklin Endura sets, pen and 
pencil, in a rich box at $8.00 and more. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON BARCELONA 


ENDURA 


Unconditionally & Perpetually Guaranteca 
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In the panel below, the 
links are twice enlarged 


Where does your 
watch chain work? 


Where you work, your watch 
chain goes. It may be in an 
office. Behind a counter. On 
amotor-truck. Inalaboratory 
or shop. Up in an engine cab. 
At school. 


You can easily see the value 
of wearing a watch chain 
fitted for its job and your job. 
When worn as a piece of jew- 
elry, it should lend distinction 
to your appearance. But asa 
means for keeping your watch 
secure under severe conditions, 
it should have practical qual- 
ities to meet every demand 
upon it. 

When you look over the as- 
sortment of Simmons Chains 
which your jeweler has, you 
will find just the style and de- 
sign to suit your needs. And 
whether you select one that 
costs $4 or $15, you will get 
the best watch chain in the 
country for the price. Every 
jeweler will tell you that. Our 
special process of drawing gold, 
green gold, white gold and 
Platinumgold overastout base 
metal assures you of years of 
service. 

Simmons Chains come in 
Waldemar, Vest, Dickens and 
Belt styles. Be sure to see the 
Simmons Belt Chain—ideal 
for summer wear. R. F. Sim- 
mons Company, Attleboro, 


Mass. 


SIMMONS 


PT TRADE MARK 


“* . CHAINS 


Green and 
While 
$8.75 


The swivel says it's a Simmons 
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her husband on his weaker side, they moved 
up toward the main camp. Cynthia did 
not even look back to see Kurr scramble 
drippingly to dry land again. 


VIII 


HEY did not see Kurr after that at all. 

Toward noon Fitts and two others who 
had been impressed into the search for the 
lost ones emerged from the forest across the 
lake and Hackey ferried them to the island. 
The two stout horses of which Fitts liked 
to boast were stabled at the landing by the 
outlet, so that he was able to transport 
Daigle’s dunnage and Cynthia’s. Bunker 
walked out with them, down the steep trail. 
For most of the way, Bunker and_ Fitts 
went ahead, Cynthia and Daigle moving 
easily along behind. They came by and by 
to the border of the intervale and they 
crossed to the little beach beside the river, 
by that gray birch where Fitts and Hackey 
and Bunker had waited, ten days or so 
before. 

Bunker took the luggage across in one of 
the boats which lay there, and Cynthia went 
with him. Daigle stayed for a word with 
Fitts. He had had time to talk with Cyn- 
thia; she had no reticences from him in this 
hour, and he was full of a chuckling ex- 
hilaration and content. But—he wished to 
ask Fitts a question or two; for it seemed 
to him there was a puzzling matter here. 


FIURIE § 


dressed up in his best close and smoaked 
and swore about the factory and old Hirvy 
Kent his boss. well about 5 oh clock old 
Hirvy Kent come down to Bills to ask him 
if he was sick and why he hadent come to 
wirk and when Bill found out that sum- 
body had fooled him and he had lost $1. 
dollar and $.75 cents i wish you cood have 
herd him. hewas wirse than the day befoar. 

i gess Bill will wish he was ded befoar we 
get throug with him. I shall not have to 
drink the glass of soft sope. 

Saturday, April 10, 186— today was 
Saterday and me and Pewt and Beany 
wirked all the afternoon in my barn maik- 
ing a advertizement for old Bill. this is it: 


Bill Greenleaf finder out of things whitch 
aint so. 

evryone whitch wants to know enny- 
thing rong had better employ me, the best 
of satisfaction given. the present the past 
and the future found out, particularly what 
has hapened in the future. i can gess rong 
9 times out of 10. taik a chanct. 

BILL GREENLEEF. 


Sunday, April 11, 186— well we paisted 
that advertizement on a board and hung it 
over Bill’s front gait so the peeple going to 
chirch wood see it. they did and laffed and 
laffed. when old Bill come out to see what 
they was laffing about he was so mad that 
he dansed up and down and stutered. he 
was so mad that he coodent sware, the first 
time in his life. he took the sine down and 
banged it into a hundred peaces and then 
he stamped it to bits. then his voice come 
back and i never herd anything like it. 

ishall not have to drink that glass of soft 
sope. me and Pewt and Beany have jest 
begun on old Bill. 

Saterday, April 17, 186— it is now al- 
most a weak since i have rote ennything in 
my diary. it isent because i have been sick 
this time for i have never been better in my 
life. it isent becaus i have been in jale or 
the House of Corection or reform school 
becaus i havent done ennything that they 
cood send me there for. of coarse sumthing 
has happened. gess what. peraps if sum- 
thing hadent happened me and Beany and 
Pewt mite have been in one of them places 
and peraps in all of them places becaus 
father always sed it wood never do to send 
all 3 of us to the same place at-the same 
time and the only safe way wood be to send 
me to the reform school and Beany to the 
House of Corection and Pewt to jale and 
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What Fitts had to tell him, however, 
seemed unconvincing either way. Bunker, 
it appeared, was as much of a blunderer as 
he seemed to be. Also he had a curious 
facility for losing himself in the woods. He 
was one of those men whose sense of direc- 
tion, usually reliable enough, sometimes 
deserts them. 

“And when that happens any man’ll get 
lost,” Fitts declared. 

“T’m not blaming him,” Daigle assured 
Fitts in this way and that, trying to be sure 
the other was straightforward in his replies. 

“Tn fact,” he confessed at last, ‘‘it would 
rather amuse me to think he did lose them 
on purpose. Mrs. Daigle found the adven- 
ture most entertaining. And you’ll under- 
stand that I don’t regret Mr. Kurr’s dis- 
comfiture.”’ 

“T dunno,” Fitts persisted. ‘‘Bunker 
might have done it a-purpose. But if he 
won’t tell you, you can’t tell. That’s sure. 
You asked him, have you?”’ 

“Not yet,’”’ Daigle confessed. 

“Don’t look like he’d do it,”’ Fitts urged. 
“He makes mistakes enough without mean- 
ing to. And guiding’s his way of making a 
living, you know.”’ 

When Bunker presently returned to ferry 
Daigle himself across, the artist did put his 
question to the blunderer. But Bunker 
appeared to find the suggestion astonishing 
and absurd. 


FIRE!’ fl CRY OF FIRE! 


(Continued from Page 42) 


that wood keep us away from eech other 
and the keepers cood breeth eezy 3 times 
as often as if he had three of us there. 

well our house cougt fire and neerly 
burnt down. it was the bigest fire the town 
has had for years. you see next to our 
house whitch father and Aunt Sarah bougt 
of old Gim Odlin, father firnishing the 
mortgage and Aunt Sarah the money and 
whitch we have jest moved into at grate 
xpense is Lucy Boardmans house and a big 
yard and nex to our house is a big wooden 
bilding. in the side towards Lucys house 
is the post office. up stairs doctor Gerrish 
has a office and there is another office there. 
in the side nex to our house is a dry goods 
store and a bustle factory. mister E. R. 


‘Litch maiks bustles whitch is wire things 


whitch women put on behine them to maik 
them biger where they aint big enuf whitch 
is seldom the case i am afrade. he also 
maiks nets for womens hair and rats for 
women whitch aint got hair enuf and corsits 
whitch is tite things to go round wimmen to 
make them little where they is too big 
whitch is always the case with fat wimmen 
and pull backs whitch keeps their dresses 
from fliing up in front. he also maiks con- 
griss slippers for wimmen and lots of things. 
then up stairs he has all kinds of dresses 
and skirts and petticots and cotton batting 
and evrything a woman wares or a child 
wares. he has a splendid trade so my 
father says and the store is always full of 
wimmen and girls. at mail times the steps 
and platform is crouded with stewdcats 
and town peeple and girls and evryone. 

well last Monday nite at about 2 oh 
clock in the morning i was dreeming there 
was a fire and i cood hear the fire bells ring- 
ing and sumhow my legs woodent wirk and 
i coodent go to the fire and i was triing hard 
when i felt sumone grab me by the arm and 
yank me out of bed and father was shaking 
me and hollering wake up and dress as 
quick as you can Litches store and the post 
office is on fire and we have got to get out. 
gosh you bet i gumped. i got my britches 
on rong side to and got my boots on the 
rong feet but stamped them on. 

i cood hear mother and Aunt Sarah rush- 
ing round dressing Annie and Frankie and 
the baby and i cood hear father hollering 
where in hel are my boots Joey, Joey is 
mother you know, and Cele was telling 
Keene not to taik her waist and Georgie 
was asking who had taiken her hat and sum 
of the children begun to cry and men were 
banging on our front door and telling us 


for?”’ he protested. “That would ph) 
thing to do. What would I do it fo; 

Daigle could not answer this qu{ 
and in the end the matter rested the. 
and Cynthia took their homeward 

But the artist was of a mind to/| 
he left no debt unpaid. So nowaday, 
Bunker takes a sportsman fishing| 
admires the man’s tackle, it is alway} 
a reservation. 

“First-rate rod,” he will agree, |} 
got a better one at home. Don’t! 
much, for fear of breaking it. Bat | 
of like to handle it just the same.” | 

And if his charge asks a question | 
is always eager to explain. “Made} 


der,” he will say. ‘Five and aa 
ounces, and bamboo just te eae ) 


“What would I lose them on i 


cream. Never a burn on her any 
He usually tells, too, how he ca 
this treasure. “‘Man I guided ones} 
named Daigle—sent it up to me,” | 
say. And sometimes adds: tet 
‘Nice, common sort of man he w)) 
painted pictures good as a phot¢ 
Had a right nice wife too.” | 
His countenance is at such tin 
open and innocent of any guile. WI 
the truth of the matter may have bet: 
is as much as he has ever told. 


(THE END) 


we were burning up and father yelle ) 
dammit all i know it and then mot} 
George, George is father you know, || 
down and tell them not to let enny 
until they get the children out and) 
and they tride to pile in and he key} 
out and in a few minites Aunt Saral « 
out with Cele and Keene and Georg( 
Annie and Frankie and the baby on) 
the other and all scart to deth and pt 
for Aunt Clarks house, old J. 4\ 
mothers. 
then peeple begun to pile in and’ 
out things, carpets and burros and li« 
glasses and evrything. father was ri 
round saving paper dolls and peeple | 
things out of the window. if it haden) 
for mother they woodent have left \ 
thing unsmashed. but mother was as) 
cood be. she put all the silver and thi ' 
a bag and she stoped a lot of men yi 
was throwing things out of the winds 
father carried a big kettle of apple | 
way down to the high school yard a 
it down. evrybody was running uf/ 
pales of water and hollering where in? 
them enjines and the hook and ladde a 
throwing the water over evrybod)2 
evrything and grabing ladders fron) 
ples houses and running up on ther 
throwing water on that part of the | 
whitch wasent afire and then hol’ 
where in hel is them enjines and 1} 
whose ladders had been took come! 
them swaring and yanking them ) 
with men on them and rushing off wil! 
ladders and putting them up on thei i 
houses and sumtimes 2 or 3 men w0¢ 
hold of the same ladder and pull and } 
and sware. 
well the reeson why the enjines W 
late was because Fountain no. 1 and U 
number 2 was in the Spring Street ¢! 
house and the Fountain fellers alway t 
to beat the Union fellers so they got :' 
hack horses to hich into the end of the 
rope where they had put on a duble w! 
tree. well they started on the gallup! 
the horses in the lead and the men hal! 
onto the rope and only tuching the 
about onct in 10 feet. ae 
it wood have been all rite but 
whitch was driving the horses 
toe and tumbled down and lo 
and the horses went up Sprin 
across Front street and down #im 
with the firemen yelling whoa who: 
holding back all they cood with their 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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New Standard of Performance 
in the Low Price Field 


Old standards of motor car values are forever banished 
by the new Flint Junior. Designed by the same en- 
gineers who, within a few short months, won to pre- 
eminence with the famous Flint “Sixty,” the Flint 
Junior completely revises your ideas of low-priced, 
six-cylinder performance. 


A motor, smooth, soft, vibrationless and simply 
astounding in its power—a strength of construction, at 


Habloa Laas 


FLINT 
MICHIGAN 


MOTOR 


once apparent, that makes the Flint Junior a car to be 
driven for years—a simplicity that reduces service 
problems and expense to a new minimum. 


Coach work and interior finish, usually expected only 
in high-priced cars, distinguish the Flint Junior. 


Discover for yourself—in a demonstration by the nearest 
Flint dealer—a new motor car value in the amazing per- 
formance and enduring construction of the Flint Junior. 


GO: IMePs Ate ay, 


TORONTO 
ONTARIO 


ee 


| 


Model “Sixty” Brougham $1525 
f.o. b. Flint, Mich. | 


Model “Sixty” Sedan $1525 


lel “Bighty” 7-Passenger Sedan $2305 
: f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Model “Eighty” Coupe $2045 
f.o. b, Flint, Mich. f 
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As easy as 
projecting lead 
rom a pencil 


The Attractive Modern 


Way 


appetizing round slices has caused many a hostess—and 
guest—to exclaim, “Ice Cream is so much nicer served in 
this modern, attractive way, than in the old haphazard, messy 
way. And it’s so much easier, too”! The reasons are simple: 


[se SEALRIGHT WAY of serving ice cream in delicious, 


Ice Cream keeps in a firm, delicious condition longer in a 
Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Container because each Sealright 
Container is practically air-tight in construction. This keeps the 


Hold container under 


cold water an instant 


Remove top, press bot- 
tom evenly with thumbs 


Then cut in attractive 


round slices tg suit. 
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PS 


to Serve Ice Cream 


Double bottom 
and rigid walls make Sealrights absolutely leak- 
proof. Sealrights also assure full measure, always. 
The ice cream serves easily, in dainty round slices. 
(See illustration). 


cold in and the warm air out. 


Sealright Service has been adopted by most pro- 
gressive merchants. In buying ice cream for home 
use, insist that it be packed in a Sealright Liquid- 
Tight Paper Container, as there is no other paper 
container “Just as good.” The name “Sealright” 
is stamped on bottom of every genuine Sealright 
Container. If your dealer does not use Sealrights, 
send us his name and we will see that he is 
supplied. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. Dept.A5 Fulton, N. Y. 


Eat More Ice Cream! 


SEALRIGHT 


Paper Containers 


Liquid-Tight 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
streched out and their boots plowing 
throug the mud. so befoar they cood stop 
them the horses had run to little river brige 
and they unhiched them and dragged the 
enjine themselfs. 

when they got to the fire the Union no. 3 
was there but Lucy Boardmans shed was 
afire and the post office bilding was afire 
from the cellar to the roof and that side of 
our house was smoaking but not afire and 
as the reservoir was between Lucy Board- 
mans shed and the Post office bilding it was 
so hot that nobody cood get neer enuf to use 
the reservoir. so they had to run the Foun- 
tain to the river and pump to Piscataqua 
no. 3 while Union No. 2 drew water from 
wells and as soon as they wood pump one 
well dry they wood run the enjine to an- 
other. 

Gim Ellison the blacksmith had a well be- 
hine his shop that had a big trout that had 
been in it for 20 years i gess. sumtimes if a 
feller looked down the well long enuf so his 
eys got usted to the dark he cood see him. 
and most evry time a feller threw a hanfull 
of wirms doen the trout wood dart round 
and splash and grab them. well they put 
the suxion hose down Gims well and first 
thing they gnew the streem stoped and the 
hose woodent suck and they pulled it up to 
see what the matter was and they found 
the trout head first in the hose. Gim was 
auful mad about it and sed he woodent 
have lost that trout for $100. dollers. he is 
going to sew the town for it. 

well that give the fire another start while 
they was taiking out the trout and gawing 
about it: then Union number 2 had a axi- 
dent and for a while they thougt Mike 
Smith whitch is called Stubby he is so short 
was a goner. Stubby was on the brake of 
Union number 2 and evry time the brake 
come up it took Stubby rite off his feet. 
bimeby they got going so fast that they 
threw Stubby up in the air so far that he 
come down in the tub of the injine and they 
most squashed him flat befoar they cood 
stop pumping and get him out. 

another feller got caugt under his chin by 
the brake of Piscataqua number 3 when it 
come up and he made a back summerset 
and neerly had his head gnocked off and he 
looks over his left shoulder all the time. 
doctor Perry thinks he can screw his head 
back in place after awhile. 

a lot of things hapened. as soon as the 
enjines got two big streems on the Post 
office and Lucy Boardmans shed they put 
out the fire in the shed and then they run 
the engine into her yard and when they 
tride to put the suxion pipe into the reser- 
voir 4 men Gim Carlile, Jerry Carter, Gil 
Kelley and Billy Fellows broke throug the 
cover and went in all over and had to be 
pulled out with ropes. they sed Gil Kelly 
whitch went in first and the others on top 
of him was under water about 5 minites, 
and by the time they got him out and the 
suxion hose down our house was all on fire 
and Aunt Sarahs side where there aint enny 
morgige and William Perry Molton whitch 
is a verry religius man and deecon of the 
first congrigational chirch was rushing 
round and saying things that i woodent 
dass to wright down because he had put a 
lot of insurance on the house and it looked 
as if evrything wood be birnt down to the 
ground, 

Missis Sofia Peezley the woman whitch 
had a fit at the picknick when i throwed a 
eal near her whitch i had caugt last sum- 
mer, stepped over the piscataqua no. 3 hose 
jest as it burst and it prety neerly blew her 
into the air and wet her sopping. she 
looked jest like a statue in a fountain with 
the water squirting up round her and she 
hopping round on one leg and waiving her 
arms round frantic and with her mouth 


ing out of it. well when she got , 
caugt her breth she squalled jest jj] 
mother is rocking the baby and rh 
the cats tale, and she called the |, 
evrything and sed they done it q | 
and she wood have the law on then. 

then all of a sudden one of doct| 
rishes guns whitch was in his office), 
with a feerful bang and then come r 
feerful bangs and the last i saw of 0; 
Peezley she was holding up her ske\ 
putting for home 2-40 like Flora , 
the troting horse or Dexter and the } 
were cheering her and laffing. t}, 
roof fell in and the streems begun | 
sum effec. jest as soon as a man i 
brake wood get tuckered out anoth 
taik his place and they jest drowned ; 
fire after awhile. 

it was six oh clock and light befo | 
got it all out. the Squamscott hot 
the firemen sanwiches and cofee ar ; 
sum becaus it was my fathers house | 
was on fire. they was sum other} 
they gave the firemen whitch i ges. 
better not say mutch about. 

well our side of the house wasent | 
all but a lot of the firniture was brc! 
the carpits ripped up and the ks 
mothers piano had been chopp)| 
mother was in another part of the, 
when that was did. if she had been > 
woodent have been did. all you ha; 
was to unscrew the legs. mothet 
when she saw that becaus it was he) 
when she was a little girl. 

that was one of the sad things, tl) 
to hear the things them firemen sai 
they was dragged out of the resery)| 
took over to the hotel to dry. fat]: 
they had to wet them inside and dr | 
outside. then old Rhoda Shattuck ) 
was also at the picknick when i sasi| 
last summer and whitch is always) 
when she isent wanted waulked u « 
ladder whitch is most always bad lu| 
jest then sum feller had throwed a} 
bucket of water on the house ani t 
threw the bucket down to have sun « 
fill it and hit old Rhody rite on thi 
and she set down flat on the grour i 
puddle of water and then got up and > 
to walk round in circles and talked | 
self kind of muttery until sum one || 
away. 

it was 3 days befoar she come to 
and even now when she walks out she ' 
sort of weewory. Doctor Perry s\| 
wasent hirt a bit but kind of gnocker 1 
senseless than usual. 

well as soon as the fire was out fat 
me go down to Ed Toles to breckfast ji 
i helped him get the things back 
house. our side of the house wasent 1 
a bit or wet but lots of the firnitu') 
smashed. lots of peeple helped moth 
aunt Sarah and father and the hou 
full of peeple naleing down carpit’ 
putting up beds. 

evrybody wanted us to come tol 
houses but father and mother and 
Sarah stayed in the house and Anni? 
Frankie and the baby. they let mes) 
Ed Toles 3 nites and at Beanys 1 nite.) 
going to stay 3 nites there but Mr. W‘ 
Beanys father sed he wood rather ha |i 
devil in the house than me and Beai_ 
gether. 

it was a verry xciting time. i have | 
had so mutch fun in my life. if you ha} 
old Sofia Peezley in the fountin you ? 
have died. and little Mike in tht 
squashed flat, and old Rhoda Sha! 
walking round in circles and muti! 
and maiking faces. oh gosh. 


opeining and shutting and not a é 


Editor’s Note—This is the eleventh of a at 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appea'? 
early issue. 
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Drawing by Henry Raleigh f 
© 1926, The House of Kuppenheimer 


He searched a lifetime to find 
a “Man-About-Town” 


—yet he had only 


to look in the mirror 


Y OU remember O. Henry’s story of the 
rich young idler with the burning curi- 
osity to see a man-about-town. 


He searched the cafes, clubs and boule- 
vards for decades without result. 


Then one morning, the newspapers 
carried his picture, referring to him as a 
<ewell-known man-about-town!”’ 


uf of uf 7 


This nonchalant freedom from self-con- 
sciousness is one of the charms of the so- 
called well-dressed man. 


He sets the fashions without knowing it. 
He is IT... without pretending to be. 


He never indulges in garish style-extremes 
nor strives for effects by bizarre dress- 
affectations. Not for him are trousers 
cut like a midshipman’s jeans, or coats 
abbreviated ‘like the lumberman’s pea-jacket. 


It is the quiet rightness of his clothes that 
gives them distinction and “savor farre.”’ 

Chances are, if you asked him where he 
gets his style-guidance, he’d point to acertain 
famous*‘K’’stitched in his inside coat pocket. 

For like a-good lawyer, he doesn’t rely 
on his own opinions alone; he knows where 
to go for the best style-authority. 


That characteristic “K,” woven on the 
Jabel in his coat, has proven itself to him, 
again. and again, the insigne of the best 
tailoring. Sewn in Kuppenheimer clothes 
he has found it a never-failing barometer of 
the best in style, interpreted with good taste. 


Looking for the “K’’ mark is a very easy 
and sure answer to most clothes problems. 
KUPPEN HEIMER 
GOOD CLOTHES 
An Investment tn’ Good Appearance 
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Heat Your Home 
with GAS 


RYANT Automatic Gas 
( Heating needs “no more care 
than a pup can give it!” 


Special low rates for house 
heating are granted by many gas 
companies. With these low rates 
the remarkable operating efh- 
ciency of Bryant gas boilers and 
gas furnaces brings absolute 
freedom from heating cares 
well within reach of most home 
owners. 

Look forward to next winter — be 


ready for it with a Bryant. Write today 
for booklet of gas heating information. 


} THE BRYANT HEATER & MEG. CO. 
: 17853 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 


. HEATING 


il for hot water, steam, vapor 
H) ' and warm air systems 


| services. 
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the pale waiter’s deft palm. It was, of 
course, a weakness, a thing to be ashamed 
of; but it had to be done. And then, hav- 
ing broken the rule with the leading waiter, 
we couldn’t very decently withhold all pe- 
cuniary acknowledgments from the juvenile 
waiter and the heavy who served the min- 
eral water—nor even from the head waiter, 
nabob though he was. 

There can be no doubt, by the way, that 
American hotel service, generally speaking, 
evolved in a tipless state; because, except 
in a comparatively few pretentious estab- 
lishments that ape Europe, one able-bodied 
person manages to serve you an entire din- 
ner single-handed. But even in the hum- 
blest European dining room, or as far down 
as my researches went, it takes always two, 
usually three, and often four waiters to get 
a salad, a piece of cheese and a bottle of 
mineral water on the table before you. By 
a well-known biological law, the more tips, 
the more palms to receive them. 


Tipping the Tipping Scale 


In the dining room, then, our tacit pledge 
to the manager was sunk without trace. 
The chambermaid appealed to us because 
she was such a cheerful, smiling soul; and 
the chamber man because he seemed 
weighted down with the duties of his posi- 
tion, in which he honorably included an 
earnest but wholly unsuccessful effort to 
understand a few simple words of English. 
Then there was the obliging hall porter, the 
sleek, nice-looking elevator boy, and the 
other elevator boy who wasn’t so nice look- 
ing but no doubt equally deserving—and 
perhaps the sole support of a consumptive 
mother and two small sisters. 

At the end of the week we had disbursed 
in tips about the same amount as at an 
American hotel that charged no 10 per cent 
for service. We left that hotel by motor di- 
rectly after an early breakfast—in the 
usual bustle and confusion of seeing that 
the bags were all at hand, leaving a mail- 
forwarding address, paying the bill and 


| shedding some autumn leaves in the shape 


of small bills to the chief porter, the rough- 
work porter, the porter who handed the 
bags up and the porter who put them on 
top of the car. The other porters we cal- 
lously left to their fate—although did not 
Milton say, “They also serve who only 
stand and wait’’? At the last moment the 
landlord, hitherto invisible that morning, 
rushed out to shake us cordially by the 
hand and wish us a pleasant journey. Our 
hearts were warm toward that sympathetic, 
helpful man who had done his best to save 
us from our own folly in the matter of 
tips. 

Late that afternoon, in another hotel, I 
discovered a stray sheet of paper in my coat 
pocket—or rather two, each about the size 
of a sheet of legal-cap writing paper. Ata 
loss, I unfolded them and saw that they 
were the hotel bill which I had paid that 
morning and absently stuffed into the 
nearest pocket. Having nothing else in 
particular to do, I glanced over the many 
items and then idly performed a simple 
operation in arithmetic—thereby discov- 
ering that the charge for service was not 10 
per cent; it was 15 per cent. 

Naturally I was pained, and went over 
the operation again lest I had been misled 
by the other percentages added to the bill 
for plain taxes and luxury taxes. But there 
was no doubt about it. Our sympathetic 
manager had charged us 15 per cent for 
Yet I don’t think he was dis- 
honest really. I think he simply wished to 
spare us the shock as long as possible. I 
even believe that he hoped and expected 
we would be spared the shock forever. 

He said he had been managing hotels for 
thirty years—most of that time in a town 
much visited by Americans. Probably he 
knew from experience that about seven 
Americans out of:ten never bother to check 
up the manifold items in a European hotel 
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bill, add up the columns of foreign cur- 
rency or calculate percentages. They simply 
pay the total item and forget it. Why 
should he make them downcast by telling 
them they were to be charged 15 per cent 
for service when the chances were about 
seven out of ten that they would never 
find it out if left to themselves? 

I don’t wish to think that first manager 
really dishonest, because in every other 
Italian hotel the percentage charged for 
service was just what the manager had said 
it would be. This percentage varied with 
the latitude. For example, in Naples and 
Rome, which may be regarded as compara- 
tively southern and backward communities, 
it was only 10 per cent. In Florence and 
Venice it was 12 per cent; but in the bus- 
tling, industrialized, up-to-date north, west 
of Venice, it was always 15 per cent. 

Of course I am writing of last summer 
and autumn. By the time this appears in 
print, with another influx of-winter tourists 
in Italy, it will most likely be 15 per cent 
everywhere—or maybe 20. According to 
the native theory of the matter, the per- 
centage was at first only 10 per cent; then 
we demoralizing Americans appeared and 
insisted on paying tips, in addition; so the 
more enterprising communities promptly 
drew a logical conclusion: If they like to 
pay why not make it 15 per cent? 

It isn’t only the hotels. The sidewalk 
café that serves you an afternoon cup of tea 
or coffee and a cake conscientiously adds a 
per cent for service to the few lire that the 
nourishment comes to. One morning, as 
the Italian sleeping car drew into the sta- 
tion, I was fishing in my pocket for a suit- 
able tip to bestow upon the combination 
conductor and porter—with that agreeable 
sense of benevolence which one naturally 
derives from bestowing a gratuity. But 
before I found change, the combination con- 
ductor and porter handed me two yellow 
slips that proved to be printed forms, filled 
out in pencil. They set forth the date, the 
number of the train, the number of our 
compartment, our embarking point, our 
destination, and the fact that I owed him, 
as 10 per cent for his services, five lire and a 
half for each one of the two berths in the 
compartment. 


We Mythical Millionaires 


I collected several such slips in the course 
of further night travel in Italy, but I never 
could find out on what basis the 10 per cent 
was calculated, nor why the combination 
conductor and porter sometimes presented 
a formal bill for his services and sometimes 
took his chances on a tip. However, the 
yellow sleeping-car bill indicates the extent 
to which the percentage-for-service idea 
has spread. Finally I shouldn’t have been 
much surprised if a railroad-station porter 
had roughly calculated the value of our 
hand luggage and made out a formal bill for 
10 per cent for carrying it to the train. 

Probably the percentage-for-service idea 
is a good enough one if everybody sticks to 
it. It is my impression that Italian hotels 
really wish guests to stick to it; for nearly 
every one of them, after the first, displayed 
large signs, usually in four languages, to the 
effect that tips were forbidden. We had our 
experience in the first hotel. Afterward, 
nearly always, we had conspicuous signs in 
the elevators and halls, warning us in 
Italian, French, English and German that 
tips had been abolished. We had, every 
now and then, the earnest word of some in- 
durated American sojourner in Italy who 
urged us not to give tips, thereby starting 
the trouble all over again. Other hotel 
managers advised us not to give tips. We 
heard the voice of United Italy—with the 
important exception of hotel servants— 
crying, “Don’t give tips!” 

But we suffered from a tip prepossession. 
There was a stubborn, if silly, notion that 
not to tip a servant who has served gatis- 
factorily is mean. Everybody knew the 


Italians were generally poor. Thery 
be some consumptive wives and sm | 
dren in every city. Only by slow an; 
ful stages did we reach the point of 
a week or ten days at a hotel and, H 
some special service, giving nobod . 
thing except a pleasant expression) 
wave of the hand at departing. 

It is only fair to add that we got 
good service in our latter, hard-boil | 
less state as we had in our early 
condition. There was no just cause 
plain of service in either stage. T)) 
difference was that in the last phase 
a good many sorrowful glances that } 
toremind us of tubercular campsand | 
asylums. And we often received t}; 
explanation of those brooding looks, ) 
“They know you are Americans, | 
don’t expect tips from Italians, by. 
think all Americans who come to | 
are millionaires.” 


Nightmare of Marble Hai 


A good many Americans who aref | 
millionaires help to propagate that | 
sale idea of American affluence; for,\ 
it in the mass, our notions of tra] 
quite different from Europe’s. Ath) 
travel first-class if we travel at al; 
there is no other class. In every Ei) 
country the number of first-class s 
gers, relatively to total traffic, is s} 
the point of insignificance. A long-c; 
trunk-line train in the United Sta} 
probably carry at least as many F| 
cars as day coaches, the latter, of coi \ 
first-class. A long-distance Europe: 
will very likely contain one sleeping 1 
or eight first-class compartments, :| 
or so second-class compartments 1 
string of third-class coaches reachin | 
the track out of sight. The third-cla \ 
partments are furnished only wit; 
hard wooden benches. A glance ini 1 
crowded interiors as you walk do} 
platform will convince you that 
travelers are not millionaires. 

If it is around bedtime when the } 
standing in the station, a man tru] 
pushcart along the platform under k 
windows. The cart contains some in 
woolen blankets and very small, ve |! 
pillows. A sign on top of it announ() 
the objects may be rented for the r| 
one franc or one lira each. At severi) 
inspections I noted that the lessees ( b 
articles of luxury were nearly all int} 
and second class compartments. | 
class took hardly any, although tt! 
wooden benches must have made 2 
temptation. 

A mere quarter of an hour of loit«s 
any important European railway 3 
will show by easy ocular evidence t 
great bulk of travelers are not much til 
by income tax. But when a long-d' 
train rolls into the terminal at ( 
pretty nearly everybody who aligh’f 
it might be taken for a financier f 
the wife of a doctor in easy circums 
It would be quite natural for a Bul 
observer to suppose that most of the | 
millionaires. 

For a good many Americans, t’ 
oneself is part of the pleasure of tre? 
used to know an American couple, 03) 
and disposing minds, whose little foi : 
the side of rigid economy at home Ww? 
subject of neighborhood pleasantrie: 
annually they took a trip to New Ye. 
stopped for a fortnight at one of th” 
elaborate and expensive hotels. | K 
discovered that they did anything » 
particular. Their debauch consisted r 
in dwelling for two weeks in marble 
with bellhops and door men at their 
suppose, for them, it was the realiza 
a dream, although to others the * 
might sound somewhat aod 

), 


the same, this couple could afford to 
the money that.way if they wanted 
(Continued on Page 88) | 
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$2995 to $3795 
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Six~72 


$1895 to $2995 


The Remarkable | | 
— Six~ 80 


$1395 to $17 
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NOW car value unsurpassed! Value— 

sheer value—is the outstanding thing 
about a Peerless. You'll find this true no 
matter which model you drive. 


Take the Six-80 Roadster for instance. Note 
the beauty of its lines! Try its power. See 
how roomy and comfortable it is. You’ll ad- 
mit you’ve never seen its equal, for $1495. 


Or take the Six-72—a car that combines tre- 
mendous power with remarkable freedom 


EERLESS and 


from vibration. Thousands pronounceit “the 
most rugged six in the world.” Yet it’s not 
expensive. Youcan buy it for as littleas$1895. 


And for the very peak of automobile value 
can youimagine anything to compare with the 


famous 90° V-type Eight 69 at #2995 to#3795? 


Yes—it’s value that makes Peerless stand 
out from the mass. Drive one of these great 
cars. The Peerless dealer will send any 
one of them to your home for you to drive. 


Peer Less ModOR.GARs ORPORATION, CLEVEDAND,©O HLO 
Peerless has ALWAYS been a good car 


Export Department: 615 Fisk Building, Broadway at 57th Street, New York City « . 
All prices f. 0. b. factory 


Cable Address: ““Mawsonne, New York’’ 
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bruit Refreshment 


bruit Vigor ee. 
in Long Cool Drinks 


=n Tae Keone! 


Pure fruit juice from 
Sresh grapes 


OST delicious in flavor, 

purple, refreshing, this 
juice of fresh grapes is the most 
perfect of fruit juice drinks. 

At the dinner-party, at the in- 
formal supper, on country club 
verandas, Welch’s is served— 
blended with other fruit juices, 
with ginger ale or sparkling wa- 
ter, or frosty with chipped ice. 
In thin fruit juice glasses set deep 
in crushed ice, the finest hotels 
serve Welch’s Grape Juice daily 
for the breakfast fruit juice. 

For Welch’s is pure fruit juice 
—pure juice of ripe grapes fresh 
from the vine, with all the deli- 
cacy of luscious grapes and all 
those health-building values of 
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the fruit which great food experts 
say we must have in our diet 
every day. 


You’ll want it in your home in one 
of the new delicious combinations. 
Send for our book of fruit juice drinks, 
The Vital Place of Appetite in Diet; 


you may have it free. 


A f Y 


At the soda fountain ask for Welch’s 
—straight or in a tall glass with spar- 
kling water. You will enjoy it every 
day. Order it from your grocer, 
druggist or confectioner, in quarts, 
pints, or four ounces. The Welch 
Grape Juice Co., Dept. P-24, West- 
field, N. Y. Makers of Welch’s 
Grape Juice, Grapelade, Preserves, 
and other Quality Products. Cana- 
dian Plant—St. Catharines, Ontario. 
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Probably, if a man has a heresy. on his 
conscience, it is well to confess it at once. 
So I will confess now that, although once a 
firm believer, I have of late years been los- 
ing all faith in the orthodox dogma of 
American extravagance. If anyone told 
me that wild extravagance had been the 
chief characteristic of the Standard Oil 
companies for the past fifty years, I should 
want to know how they managed to get 
and keep so much money. An incurable 
spendthrift doesn’t usually turn up at the 
end of the story with more money than any- 
body else in the world—and pretty nearly 
as much as everybody else in the world. 
Surely, if the American people have been 
engaged for fifty years or longer in a mad 
effort to dissipate their resources, they 
have made a dismal failure of the under- 
taking. How can a people whose leading 
trait is reckless extravagance grow richer 
year by year—unless the critic means ex- 
travagantly rich? You can easily find 
extravagant Americans. You can find 
stingy ones too. But a broader view will 
show a healthy majority that spend and 
save sensibly. 

It is the extravagant ones that you hear 
most about. But there is another side to 
the story. For instance, back in the year 
after the World’s Fair in Chicago—which 
is so far back that the younger generation 
will probably need to consult an encyclo- 
pedia in order to discover whether the date 
is A.D. or B.C.—I learned a shameful se- 
cret about one of our leading citizens. 


The Judge in Gay Paree 


"We may call him Judge X, since that is 


not suggestive of his name. He had come 
to Chicago from New England many years 
before and engaged modestly, but thriftily, 
in the practice of law. Whenever $100 ac- 
cumulated in the office till, he invested it in 
a town lot, as that was the only form of 
investment he was acquainted with. In the 
course of time his lots became so extremely 
valuable that he was invested with the title 
of judge out of hand and his views on any 
subject—whether he happened to know 
anything about it or not—were dutifully 
printed by the newspapers as a matter of 
course. 

The judge and his wife had spent the 
summer in Europe. Returning, he tele- 
phoned the newspapers that he had some 
valuable information to impart to such re- 
porters as would come to his office at ten 
o’clock that morning. I chanced to be one 
of the humble instruments of enlighten- 
ment who gathered in the rather small and 
dingy rooms at the appointed hour. The 
theme of the judge’s communication was 
the admirable thrift of Europe as con- 
trasted with the wild extravagance of the 
United States. In those simple days the 
most enterprising newspapers often put 
stuff of that kind on the second or third 
page, while a divorce in high life would be 
dismissed with only a couple of columns 
instead of the eight or ten that could easily 
have been filled up if present-day methods 
had been used. 

Not long afterward another well-known 
Chicagoan returned from Europe, where he 
had gone partly for pleasure and partly in 
the interest of an important financial trans- 
action. A band of reporters gathered in his 
office, each of them shrewdly suspecting 
that he had news to give out, because he had 
telephoned to that effect. This office was as 
spacious and ornamental as Judge X’s was 
circumscribed and shabby. Its occupant, 
Mr. Y, gave us something to print about 
the financial transaction, closing with the 
familiar injunction that his name was not 
to be mentioned except at the end of the 
story, when we were to say that we had 
sought to confirm our report by submitting 
it to Mr. Y, but he had peremptorily re- 
fused to be interviewed or even to see a re- 
porter. This, you must remember, was a 
long time ago. I am sure no leading citizen 
would do that now; but in my reportorial 
days it was a common, not to say thread- 
bare, expedient. I 


The business of the meeting b¢ 
posed of, there followed some rand 
inthe course of which Judge X’s n, 
mentioned. Thereupon Mr, Y d 
and looked very roguish. 

“T can tell you something ah\ 
judge,” he said, in a finger-to-lip 
circle manner. “TI ran across him }] 
But you must keep it to yoursely;} 

As many pairs of young ears | 
present pricked up, and every you} 
was titillated by a warm scent, f 
Paris! Profligacy! Old Judge xX! 
would have thought it? We waited » 
lessly. 

With his derisive chuckle, Mr, | 
disclosed the skeleton. In fine, ; 
found that Judge X and wife were |j 
Paris in a pension—‘‘twenty dj), 
week, you understand, for the | 
them!”’ 

Certainly a rich American and | 
living in a pension in Paris wasn’t ; 
the same thing as Sodom and Go) 
but it was almost as shocking to our } 
propriety. We had the not un, 
notion that in traveling one shou 
himself. Economy, or even stingi 
home might be understood; but y= 
American, so to speak, stepped ou) 
the world in a train or boat, he ough | 
hold his. sovereignty. At the n} 
under the withering effect of ] 
chuckle, I am sure that any one of y¥ 
about as soon have been caught in 
and Gomorrah as living in a Paris ) 
at twenty dollars a week for two 1 
although it is doubtful that any of), 
came to the pinch, could have mang \ 
twenty dollars for more than three ¢ 
tive weeks. 

But in late years I have discovei | 
a good many fellow citizens in wh:] 
very easy circumstances who visit | 
frequently stop in pensions at a cl’ 
three to five dollars a day a head. 1 
women travelers especially, ther‘ 
elaborate system of beating the gi« 
the familiar. chain-letter plan, by ‘| 
on information as to where desirab |< 
ters can be obtained at a bargain. 

An American last summer set o!': 
an Italian pension to buy and shi} 
several thousand dollars’ worth of 
hold furniture and ornaments for w ! 
hadn’t the least room or use. Buy2 
stuff pleased him. Living in a | 
pleased him. Anybody who didi 
either was welcome to a contrary (I 
No doubt the number of traveling ! 
icans of that stripe exceeds the if 
who spend more than they can affor |i 
der to make a show—which, after |, 
presses nobody except some alii 
porters, hotel clerks and elevator |) 


Quantity:Production Tour | 
| 


If 250,000 Americans visited Buri} 
summer, 150,000 of them went over | 
paid, prerouted and couponed ex! 
parties at a cost ranging down to onl? 
hundred dollars for the round trip. ; 
the number of such excursionists | 
dently, not because I know, but beca ¢ 
body else does. ‘In a free field ye! 
make up the statistics to suit yi! 
That is the quantity-production ic) 
plied to travel. If 50,000 people | 
over the same ground in the same wé' 
get a wholesale rate. As far as the ? 
ship companies are concerned, this Is 
set, or is offsetting, the loss of west: 
immigrant traffic. It is better tra’ 
them because they get the haul bot 

Steerage, in which duly crated <1 
beled immigrants used to be shippé 
practically disappeared. The corre 
ing space is now third cabin, or t! 
This is as clean as any other part | 
ship, and quite well ventilated. T) 
deck space for promenades, cabin sp’ 
dancing and cards. The food include! 
vegetables, meats, milk, eggs pad 
agreeable nourishments of the 
frame. Two persons may have a stat 
to themselves. Such driblets of tl 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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When the rain begins — 
depend on Diamonds — 


— 
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In the city or in the country, you can 
feel thankful your car is equipped with 
Diamonds in wet weather. 


The Diamond tread grips the pavement 
on slippery city streets; it helps your 
brakes do their duty when the traffic 
sign says ‘‘stop.’’ And the same tread 
helps your car hold the road when it 
wallows through slick gumbo. 


Using Diamonds on unimproved country 
roads often makes the difference be- 
tween “getting there”’ and getting ‘‘stuck 
in the mud”. .. Dependable Diamonds 
will save you many a temper-testing 
experience of changing tires in the rain. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER. COMPANY, INC. 
Akron, Ohio 


| Established 1893 


eal 


more than 25 million 
times in 32 years on 
motor car wheels ~ 
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Lest your breakfasts 
get to be a bore..beware/ 


When you take a three-minute egg for granted and forget 


you're drinking your coffee . 


. beware! There's joy going 


out of your life and your breakfasts. Why eat breakfasts at 


all if you don’t enjoy them? Why not discriminate on toast? 


Specialize on waffles? Have a serene philosophy that waits to 


begin with your first drink of golden, delicious coffee? 


TasLe electrics are the efficient, modern 
way to good breakfasts. Toast that’s 
really toasted, invigorating coffee, crisp 
bacon—every-day breakfast things 
should be tip-top always—and can be, 
if electrically prepared. Occasionally, 
too, you can have waffles, sausages, a 
flaky omelette, cooked right at the table 
with no unpleasant heat or bother to 
serve. 

Manning-Bowman electrical appliances 
are designed for table service. They 
look their own charming part oncharm- 
ing breakfast tables. They cook neatly 


ILLUSTRATED BELOW—M-B new tip- 

and-turn reversible Toaster 12209, 

$8.00. Waffle Iron 1616 with com- 

plete tray attached, $15.00. Percola- 

tor 311/6 in graceful pot style with 
fluted design, $15.00 


and pleasantly—with clever little im- 
provements that the careful housewife 
and hostess appreciates. And Manning- 
Bowman is recognized everywhere for 
quality—unquestioned goodness that is 
always economy. On sale at quality 
stores everywhere. Manning, Bowman 
& Company, Meriden, Conn. Write for 
“From Breakfast to Midnight Bridge,” 
a free booklet on elec- 

trical cookery. 


Means 


Trade-mark 


anning- 
owman 


Electric C Appliances 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
immigrant stream as still flow over 
separated from the tourists. 

Out of the midsummer rush season, you 
can cross that way in the giant Leviathan 
for less than $100. Or for about half again 
as much you can go in a one-cabin boat 
and have the run of the whole ship. Or you 
can pay $2500 to get yourself and wife 
across inaroyal suite. But if you calculate 
the cost as a percentage of the respective 
incomes, the man in the de-luxe suite may 
be better able to afford that than the man 
in third cabin can afford his more modest 
accommodations. 

The prearranged, through-routed, cou- 
poned scheme of travel has been the subject 
of numberless indifferent jokes, usually 
aimed at Americans, since more of them 
than of any other people travel that way. 
It is a comfort, therefore, to note that 
French, Swiss, Italians, Germans and others 
with a birthright in the superior culture of 
Europe now go in for it enthusiastically as 
far as they are able to. They not only 
have their own exclusive travel bureaus but 
most of their banks, insurance companies 
and undertakers conduct travel bureaus as 
a side line. 


are 


Latin Atmosphere, Third Class 


One day I followed a ticket taker down 
the crowded deck of a steamboat on Lake 
Lugano. Within the field of my observa- 
tion only two passengers besides myself 
had mere boat tickets good for that one 
ride. Everybody else handed over a cou- 
pon out of a book that provided for each 
step of an extended journey. Many of 
these travelers were not Americans. I got 
an irrational satisfaction out of seeing 
Frenchmen and Italians pay for their 
dining-car meals with a coupon. 

Gastronomic experts disagree as to 
whether or not European dining cars are 
worse than American; but at any rate they 
have the advantage of greater simplicity. 
Instead of offering you a choice of twenty 
dishes, as with us, the management sets be- 
fore you, at a fixed hour and a fixed price, 
such provender as it deems most suitable 
for you, and you may eat it or leave it alone, 
as youplease. That, atleast, saves youfrom 
regretting that you didn’t order something 
else. 

Without joining a party and buying a 
book of coupons, one may travel in Europe 
very cheaply indeed if one has a good 
constitution. Third-class railroad fare in 
Italy, for example, is almost nothing when 
translated into American currency. Every- 


| where in Europe third-class coaches seem 


always to be not only crowded but over- 


| flowing, with passengers perched on their 
| suitcases and bundles in the aisle. Often to 


make one’s way through when the car is in 


| motion requires no little dexterity. 


One day I trailed an American couple 


| through eleven such coaches in order to 


reach the dining car, which, for some mys- 
terious reason, had been put as far as pos- 
sible from the only passengers who were 
likely to patronize it. At the exit from the 
last car a jerk of the train banged the lady’s 
head against the door jamb just as I over- 
took them. 

“Say,’’ said the husband, ‘“‘call this a 
railroad journey? I’d call it a hurdle race 
with handicaps!”’ 

Third class is astonishingly cheap, how- 
ever. Tempted partly by the cheapness 
and partly by the rare opportunity to ab- 
sorb local atmosphere at close range, two 
American girls undertook a _third-class 
journey in Italy last summer. The local 


| atmosphere soon became a little more than 


they had bargained for; but they got along 
quite well until one of their fellow passen- 
gers undertook to nourish himself with a 
couple of raw eggs. The motion of the 


| train caused many a slip ’twixt eggshell and 


lip. They said he wasasight. They did not 
tarry to admire it, however, but finished the 
journey in the aisle, fanning themselves. 
Besides third-class travel, something quite 
atmospheric might be written about first- 
class train lavatories, the prevalence of 
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dogs in day coaches and sleeping ¢. 
native styles in absorbing long, vt 
queues of spaghetti, the technic } 
according to whether the absorber iy 
shaven or whiskered. 

It is a standing complaint amon;\ 
icans that Latin peoples tend to nx 
for their superior artistic sensibil » 
being quite insensible to our noth 
cleanliness. Probably these compla ; 
long under the head of mere prejuc, 
Latin folk are obviously satisfied wi ; 
own standards of cleanliness, whi) 
sometimes be carried to a rather fin ) 

For example, we were puzzled | 
successive afternoons at the sam | 
out-of-door café in Rome by the 
bringing us one glass of water with | 
cups of coffee, for we knew very well 
Southern Europe water is never offe 
beverage. On the third day the he| 
native family at the next table sol 
puzzle for us by washing the coffee 
in the glass of water before they wer 
the coffee. As far as I know, th 
meticulous American restaurants dc 
that far. 

The spoons may serve to hang th 
tion on: Why do Americans, in ye| 
creasing numbers, not to say horde 
Europe? The conventional answer j 
found on Page One of any travel \ 
namely, in order to view Europe’s p} 
art treasures. Well, I claim to be 
scientious tourist. First and last, ) 
considerable stretch of years, I hay( 
fully had myself trampled underfoo ) 
Vatican galleries. I have faithfu' 
cricks in my neck and turned dizzy ;» 
trying to look at the frescoes on the } 
of the Sistine Chapel. I have dil: 
read not only mere guidebooks but; 
of greater literary pretension, and \ 
up most of the things that were starr¢ | 
although I was in it only a short tim | 
can’t, at this moment, for the life of \ 
call the name of the church where } 
angelo’s Mosesis. I find myself distre t 
vague as to the color of the clothes v ' 
the lady who wears any clothes in “i 
Sacred and Profane Love. Exact 
does the pose of the Capitoline Vent | 
from that of the Medici Venus? B)t 
can remember. 


The Things We Remembe 


These failures, you will perceive § 
only to some very high spots in thi| 
city of Rome. When it comes to mut 
nous spots lower down the scale in } 
Renaissance art, I am like theman w | 
to remember the road directions thi\ 
given him by four different pers‘ 
wholly different ways. Moreover, |i 
by humiliating experience that many! 
mental images which I do at presen 
age to retain with tolerable clearnt) 
blur and fade in details as time g5 
until—when I see the original agai | 
reproduction—I shall be surprised | 
that Raphael’s Leo X is wall-eyed | 
right side instead of on the left, as) 
supposed. 

I know also that as long as I ren} 
anything I shall be able to recall qu\ 
tinctly the amiable Roman father ¢a/' 
washing his wife’s spoon, his dau! 
spoon and his own spoon in a glass of } 
Was it for this, then, that I went to B)) 


It is a scandalous thought, but I fea’: 


is truth in it. Try it on yourself. | 
many trivial but ludicrous things ¢: 
remember, and how many of the m) 
spiring things have you half forgotte! 
The spoon sticks in my memory b? 
it was funny and odd—that is, di! 
from what I should have expected 
in any American restaurant. It is / 
means a peculiarity of Americans, |’ 
away from home, to pick out the ! 
that are different and charge them ? 
the discredit of the natives. Even cH 
Dickens’ powerful imagination W2'' 
quite able to conceive that rational 
who spoke the English language—altl 
to be sure, after an absurd manner 0: 
(Continued on Page 92) | 
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Tons of Walworth 
nipe fittings~installed in 


lather Knickerbocker's 
Lew refrigerator esa 


b a KNICKERBOCKER’S | fittings are checked up to the strict 
new ice chest—the Bronx Termi- accuracy of the Walworth standard. 
nl Market—feeds a family of five 


; All Walworth’s manufacturing stand- 
ollion people. 


| ards are based on a cousideration of 
Feight trains trundle into it through the enormous responsibility which any 
te back door with shiploads of beef single valve, fitting or tool may have 
fm the Argentine, tons of butterand to meet. In this case the risk was a city’s 
exs from the West and carloads of food supply. In your case it may be the 
fit and vegetables from the gardens lives of the employees in an engine 
othe world. Its seventy miles of frost- ‘oom, the unfailing output of a factory 
cvered pipes would freeze a block of OF simply the comfort and convenience 
i: “as big as the Ritz.” of your home. 


lany tons of flanges and flange fittings Whatever You Build 

vere needed in making up and con- You Need Walworth 
tcting these pipes. Walworth supplied Your specification of valves and fit- 
tem. Fittings that are just “plain tings for any piping installation should 
ftin’s”—made any old way to meet a__be definite and unmistakable. Make 
tice—have no place on a job like this. it “Walworth throughout” and there 
ne perfect alignment and correct can be no question in anyone’s mind 
treading of every run of Walworth of the quality that you require. 


‘THE BRONX 
TERMINAL MARKET 


Bernard M. Patton, Commissioner 
J. O. Eckersley, Chief Engineer 
Maj. George F. Hill 
Chief Mechanical Engineer 
The Shipley Construction & 
Supply Co. 
General Refrigerating Contractors 


Many tons of the flanges and 
flanged fittings, all-iron valves 
and brass valves, were furnish- 
ed bytheWalworth Company 


Whatever You Build 
You Need Walworth 


WALWORTH COMPANY, Boston, Mass. - - - Plants at Boston, Greensburg, Pa., 
Kewanee, Ill., and Attalla, Ala. - - - Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 
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GIVE YOUR YOUNGSTERS AN 
ADVENTURE LAND VACATION 


Glacier National Park 
Open June 15th to September 15th 


NCLE Sam has made citizens of the Indians. 

The old tribal costumes and customs will 
soon be no more. Now, before it all goes, let your 
children get acquainted with the noble, uncon- 
querable Blackfeet. Today, as for centuries past, 
Glacier National Park is their native home. 


Come out this summer. There’s health for you in 
this lake-jeweled Rocky Mountain million acres. 
4 Hike, climb, ride horseback, fish. Tour about in 
motor coaches or motor launches. Camp in the open. 
Or live in ‘ease at the fine hotels or rustic chalets. 


Take a Burlington Escorted Tour which includes 
other Parks as well as Glacier Park. Or choose one 
of the Great Northern’s own fixed cost tours of one 
to seven days or longer in Glacier Park alone. You 
can ride right up to the gates of Glacier Park on 
the luxurious New Oriental Limited or other fine 
Great Northern trains operating between Chicago 
and the Pacific Northwest. It is the only National 
Park in the United States on the main line of a 
transcontinental railway. Low Summer Fares to 
Glacier Park, the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 
Today send the coupon for full details. 


**See America 
First?’ 


a dependable 
railway 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


de luxe train—no extra fare 
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: A. J. Dickinson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway} St. Paul, Minn. SL eS 

1 | } Send me free books about Glacier National Park and cost from this point of a... 1 
| day stay in the Park for a party of ...0.0... I am particularly interested in | 
, O General Tour of Park O Alaskan Tours O Burlington Escorted Tour 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
own—might deliberately choose to be dif- 
ferent from English. Since then a million 
or so less gifted Britons have found the 
United States funny, or surprising, for not 
being English. When a strain comes, as in 
the World War while we stood neutral, it is 
pathetic to see how impossible it is for many 
honorable and intelligent Englishmen to 
comprehend that the United States really 
chooses, in cold blood, to be quite different 
from England. At the end of a long life, 
unusually rich in experience and thought, 
James Bryce recorded a melancholy doubt 
that any nation can ever really understand 
any other nation. 

This is not a digression, but only by way 
of explaining that when I say raw eggs are a 
not uncommon article of diet among travel- 
ing Italians I am not disparaging a great 
nation, but only mentioning something 
that is different. Naturally, Americans will 
note things that are different. Why else go 
abroad? Certainly not for scenery. There 
is better scenery at home, and more of it, 
and more accessible. On that head the 
Connecticut doctor, one of a party of four 
that spent a day motoring through the fa- 
mous forests of Fontainebleau, summed 
it up: 

‘““Fine!”’ he exclaimed at length. ‘Yes, 
sir, this is fine scenery. Why, by Jove, it’s 
exactly the Berkshire hills!”” And so the 
best of it was—scenery that he could view 
any day by driving ten minutes from his 
home. 


The Guide and the Guyed 


But hardly any Americans do visit 
Europe in quest of scenery. They go to see 
something different, and—if it is their first 
trip—the idea of difference is so strongly 
implanted that they hire a guide because 
they wouldn’t think of hiring a guide at 
home. There is no other reason. 

“No, I am not going out this evening,” 
said an American lady in Rome. ‘‘ We en- 
gaged a guide for the whole week and he has 
kept us so busy I’m a rag. I shall have a 
little dinner in my room and go straight to 
bed.” 

But an American who can read simple 
sentences in the English language, and will 
expend $1.50 for a guidebook, has exactly 
as much need for a professional guide in 
Rome as he would have for one in Kansas 
City—unless, to be sure, he is bent upon 
some recondite archeological pursuit or 
wants to find a poker game. 

In the era broadly known as before the 
war, an American traveler in Amsterdam 
closed with the enticing offer of a street- 
corner guide who proposed to conduct him 
to the famous island of Marken in the 
Zuyder Zee -»d back again for only twenty 
dollars, which would cover all expenses of 
the day except the trifling item of two 
luncheons. After this bargain was struck 
the learned guide led his client half a block 
to a boat whose destination was marked in 
large, plain letters; also he showed him 
that Marken was, just as he had represented 
it to be, an island entirely surrounded by 
water and inhabited by people who were un- 
mistakably Dutch. Back in his Amsterdam 
hotel that afternoon, the traveler had the 
brilliant afterthought to look it up in his 
guidebook, where he found that he could 
have visited Marken as easily as walking 
across the street at a cost of about fifty 
cents for the round trip. 

There are, of course, honorable and even 
learned guides; but they do not loiter on 
the street accosting strangers. And an 
honorable and learned guide is apt to prove 
a great bore by conscientiously reciting 
everything in the guidebook that you can 
buy at the nearest bookstall, whereas if you 
buy the book you can skip whatever doesn’t 
seem interesting. For Americans in West- 
ern Europe who wish merely to look at the 
chief sights, the first guide to comfortable 
travel is—don’t bother with a guide. 

Nowadays, in traveling the main routes 
and looking up the chief sights, not know- 
ing a syllable of any foreign tongue is hardly 
a more serious handicap than Snokattes of 


Latin is in traveling at home. Ing Sle 
their strangeness, Europeans who i} 
road tickets and operate taxicab, 
invariably know how to read. The 
your destination, whether it is a) 
cathedral, a museum, a street or i 
square, written down on the back 
velope, will serve as well as an) 
delivered in faultless native accent 

If I write with undue feeling on | 
ject of guides, it is chargeable to ths 
corner pests who swarm in Europe, 
that are much infested by Ameri; 
offer their alleged services with 


sistence of hungry mosquitoes. 7, 


degrees of pestiferousness amon 
however, those in Paris being mn) 
worst. It would be interesting to k | 
they got the impression that eye! 
tached male, no matter what the ¢ 
day or night, is yearning to visit a d« 
look at a dirty picture. Why the j/ 
not chase them off the streets will ;) 
remain, for Americans, one of thi, 
drums of Europe. 

In Italy, by my observation, }; 
mostly mere nuisances and not it) 
boot. In one of Venice’s narr; 
crooked little streets a bright-ej 
whom we judged to be ten or ty\ 
garded us for a moment like an if 
robin, then held up an imperative fi } 
and delivered the only English sen 
knew: “I show you glass factor 
glass; come.” 

He hopped down the street ahei| 
looking back over his shoulder andt 
up the forefinger, either to guide o1) 
notize us, until we turned a corner. ' 
minutes later a bent and bearded 1 
viewed us with dim eyes and nr 
hopefully, ‘Like to see glass fac} 
show you.” 

Turning to Venice in my Bi 
which, to be sure, was published hy 
war, I read this opening sentence; 
the most brilliant commercia! cit | 
world, now a provincial capital w| 
500 inhabitants of whom one-qu:¢ 
practically paupers.’’ Not | 
pers, however. All of them try ti» 
little money by guiding Americans } 
factories, where they get a commi( 
the sales. In Florence they will risk [ 
limb, no matter how bad the we: 
guide you to a mosaic factory ro | 
corner, where its presence is annov 
a sign in good English. 


Doing the Uffizi in Pai 
| 


A lead pencil and the back of an‘/ 
are a much more dependable mj} 
communicating addresses than :‘/ 
weeks’ course in a foreign tongue, ) 
fortunately no Europeans, not e! 
Germans, pronounce their languag’ 
accent marks in the book plainlyshy 
ought to. ee 

An American woman complaine 
bitterly that she could not make Ft 
drivers understand a word of the 
which she had toilfully acquired 
journey. A gallant and tactful Fre 
replied that he very often oe 
the same predicament because S| 
cab drivers in Paris come fro! th 
and speak a dialect very differe 
Parisian French. That so comfort 
fair American that next day I he 
repeating the valuable information 
fect seriousness. No doubt she pu 
in her notebook, for the instructio P 
women’s club at home, that hardly | 
drivers in Paris can understand! 
French. They can all read an if 
however. 

Probably, however, a guide who. 
fleet and sure of foot is necessary {) 
of the bursts of speed set down { 
ducted parties that feel bound to 
greatest possible number of miles in 
time. 

“Why are so many elderly A) 
women short of wind?” a Florentir 
inquired pettishly. “I haven't got F 
through the Uffizi gallery in par thi’ 

(Continued on Page 94) | 
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Vorld Champions in 
Sports 7 7 
‘oys in Everyday Wear 


establish wonderful 
records with KEDS 


HED fought games on a thousand courts 
—the gruelling wear of the greatest 
upions—and the ceaseless friction, day by 
yof young and restless feet 


hese have established a record for Keds 
walled by other sports shoes. 
1 1925 alone, the winners of twenty-one 


tmal tennis championships—and a long 
tot other great players—played in Keds. 


with gray soles. 


_ THE “TRIUMPH” 
crepe-sole Keds model. Dis- 
guished for springy lightness, 
und-grip. and long wears ~ 


THE ‘‘SPORTSTER”’ 


A sturdy athletic trim Keds model— 
built for the hardest wear. 
lace-to-toe style—white with black trim 
or brown with gray trim—both models 
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And boys have proved by actual tests that 
Keds last as long as two or three pair of ordi- 
nary tennis shoes. Particulars of one such 
test—together with photographs of the shoes 
used—appear below. 

Everywhere throughout the country, mil- 
lions of boys and girls, men and women find 
that Keds are just the shoes for all sports 
wear—at play, in camp, in the gymnasium, 


Comes in 


Keds Ordinary 
Shoe tennis shoe 


After three months’ wear 


Unretouched photograph of two shoes 
worn. by an active 12-year-old boy in 
an actual test conducted in a New 
England town. The Keds “Conquest” 
still has months of wear in it. The 
ordinary tennis shoe is full of holes. 
Yet both shoes cost the same price! 


Full of life and full of wear! No wonder 
Keds are the favorite shoes of champion 
athletes! No wonder Keds are worn by 
millions of boys all summer long! 


sailing or for general everyday wear in the 
summer time. 

Their wonderful wearing quality—their live, 
springy, sure-gripping soles—their special 
Feltex innersoles—their light, cool, well-ven- 
tilated uppers, and their trim, snug fit—make 
Keds the best shoes for all sports use. 


Keds come in all popular styles and at 
prices from $1.25 to $4.50. Be sure you get 
the real keds. Look for the name Keds on 
the shoe. 


Free booklet for boys and girls 


Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports contains all 
kinds of information on games, sports, camping, 
vacation suggestions and dozens of other interesting 
subjects. Sent free uf you address Dept. 1330, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 
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Sanpiiceatstet access 


J ust around the corner are 
the hot months of Summer— 
when the problem of keeping 
cool while looking smart 
finds a splendid solution in— 


Palm Beach Suits 


They'll bring you a welcome 
surprise this year—in a marvel- 
ous new pattern range—colors 


light and dark. 


For your Money’s Most, and a 
Summer of cool satisfaction— 


Palm Beach Suits and Knickers 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
GOODALL WORSTED CO., SANFORD, MAINE 
Selling Agents: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Ave., N.Y. C. 


(Continued from Page 92) 
Today we were three minutes late at the 
turn, but a couple of my flock were panting 
so heavily that I had to slow down to a 
mere dogtrot.” 

Europeans get great amusement out of 
the way we sometimes rush through the 
most important art galleries. They never 
hurry through. Mostly they just stay 
away and go to the American movies in- 
stead. I have heard a great deal about the 
cultured French workmen in their caps and 
blouses who may be seen admiring the pic- 
tures in the Louvre. I have often looked for 
them there, and now and then have been 
rewarded by finding one or two. But when 
I observed them a little while I always dis- 
covered that they were workmen employed 
on the premises, going about their allotted 
menial or mechanical tasks with no more 
indication of zsthetic emotion than if 
they had been working in a barn. 

Of course Europeans love their art treas- 
ures. You cannot doubt that when you 
read the laments over every transfer of an 
art treasure from Europe to America. But 
almost never does the passion rise to the 
height of prompting some rich European to 
outbid the rich American, although million- 
aires are far from being an unknown phe- 
nomenon in Europe, even since the war— 
or, perhaps, especially since the war. As- 
tute European minds were by no means so 
absorbed in contemplation of the beautiful 
that they overlooked the vast opportunities 
for profit which every big war provides. 


Al Taste for Tourist Money 


Rich Americans, you hear, buy famous 
works of art from mere vulgar ostentation. 
But when members of the celebrated Medici 
family had themselves painted as holy 
persons, or even as angels, in religious pic- 
tures they were guided only by that sense 
of proportion which is an important ele- 
ment in good taste. Likewise the Venetian 
doges who complacently frescoed their 
palace walls with portraits of themselves in 
familiar relationship with beings of the 
heavenly hierarchy. By and large, in com- 
parison with the cultured nabobs at whose 
behest the old masters produced their 
masterpieces, the most ostentatious Amer- 
ican millionaire is a trembling violet in a 
deep woodland dell. 

It is flattering to suppose that Europeans 
generally have superior taste, for nothing 
could be more obvious than their taste for 
American money. That we have produced 
an article which appeals so powerfully to 
the most cultivated races ought to count for 
something as an offset to our admitted lack 
of native old masters. We missed the old 
masters only by a chronological misfortune. 
In their day, the only works of art known 
to the inhabitants of what is now the United 
States were executed with a hunting knife. 
But the masters naturally gravitated to 
those spots, such as Rome, Florence, 
Venice, where the longest bank rolls were. 
If an Elysian reporter should ask them now 
to what spot on earth they would choose to 
return for the practice of their art, there 
would no doubt be a strong majority vote 
in favor of a sojourn in New York—long 
enough, at least, to do a few portraits at 
top prices. 

Mostly, I believe, Europeans exercise 
their taste for American tourist money in a 
fair and sportsmanlike manner. Every now 
and then, if you hand over a bank note and 
trust the cab driver, gondolier or news 
vender to make change according to his 
own lights, you will find, on counting it up, 
that his arithmetic was faulty to the extent 
of a ‘shilling or a couple of lire in his own 
favor. But if a great many foreigners came 
yearly to the United States, and generally 
trusted our cab drivers, gondoliers and 
news venders to make change according to 
their own lights, the arithmetic would be 
quite as defective. I should hesitate to say 
that short-changing a man who is too lazy 
to count his change falls wholly outside the 
bounds of clean amateur sportsmanship, 

Every traveler hears harrowing tales jof 
sharp practices in European shops. But for 


two or three juvenile years I held. 
belief that among Englishmen wife 
was as common as pipe smoking i. 
ping h’s. I think it was my impressi | 
the Prince Consort walloped Her hj 
every now and then, and thata duke t) 
no more of shying his coronet at hi, 
head than of shaving. A very Engli, 
san lived in our town, and did notc) 
beat his wife. From that simple ;, 
deduced a fixed national trait. The) 
that all European shopkeepers ari; 
dlers has no better foundation. 

Many European shops that are| 
line of American travel make a grea) 
of having one fixed price after the }) 
of American shops. All of them, I Jj 
will very honestly try to get tha‘ 
price; but if you positively refuse to ; 
many of them will accept a price tha\ 
so fixed. After all, fixed prices tend | 
the sociability out of shopping, and ) 
ern Europeans especially love sociah ; 

An American male stepped into a_} 
tine shop, pointed to an article, as]| 
price, received the article and de; 
having expended, besides the mo; 
minute and a half and five words. ' 
the salesman who handed him the p| 
he received only a slight and chill); 
while the two other attendants see \ 
regard him with disfavor. Next ¢) 
wife visited the same shop and for | 
hour kept two salesmen busy ext j 
goods. Having made a selectio 
chaffered over the price. until she gi 1 
duction. All three shop attenda\ 
companied her to the door, beamii 
bowing. She had taken up their time)! 
an hour, beat them down on the pr} 
finally left less money in their till tl) 
husband had left the day before. I; 
had satisfied their idea of what sh | 
should be like. Thereafter she was 
heartily welcomed in that shop, wh! 
monosyllabic husband was regardec§ 
American frost. 

The grandest manners I have ey i 
anywhere, and incomparably the n; 
them, are possessed by a certain | 
shopkeeper. But you can no moi, 
walk into his place of business, poin' 
article, pay for it and walk out thi) 
can saunter up to Buckingham || 
knock on the door and have a chat wi 
king. The transaction must be elabi} 
embroidered with many flourishes, ¢ 
flections and locutions. This takes i 
But an American in Europe, especi j 
the south, soon sees that they havi 
time than anything else. I shou | 
offhand that a Neapolitan has more 1) 
an hour than a Chicagoan has in all 5 


The Sale of a Shirt 


You inform the saleslady that yor} 
to see some shirts. She inquires as tt’ 
sort of shirts you have in mind, the 
appears into a storeroom, whence, |. 
minutes or so, she emerges with an ‘t 
of packages, each neatly done up in p 
paper and carefully tied with a ‘1 
There are perhaps three or four sh 
each package. To untie all of them,? 
fully saving the string, and lay them ¢) 
your inspection takes time. When you: 
picked out the ones you want the sal 2 
gives you a slip to take over to the cé! 
who critically inspects it and then oj} 
large book in which, apparently, she*! 
down several verses of Dante. Aftei\ 
change is made and your parcel done!) 
the other shirts are put back in their b} 
paper packages, carefully retied and c’ 
back to the storeroom. 

One might be tempted to say, f 
could save a lot of time by keeping 
in drawers or pasteboard boxes nea 
counter.”” But one remembers that 
are not much interested in saving tim(|, 
half-past twelve very likely the door ¥ 
locked and a sign hung on it: “Closed? 
three.” | 

At Naples, on the advice of the hott 
reached. the railroad station forty. mi: 
before train time. The train was alrea 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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the platform, however, and as nearly as I 
could judge, half the places in first, second 
and third class carriages were already oc- 
cupied. They have no system of reserving 
seats in day coaches; but at terminals the 
train will usually be ready about an hour 
before the time it is scheduled to start. 
Many passengers will be there before the 
train is ready. Half an hour before train 
time everybody except a few stragglers will 
be on hand to preémpt a seat. The strag- 
glers will very likely camp in the aisles. 
This involves much loss of time, but they 
do not mind that. 

To the courteous Florentine who showed 
me around his villa in the hills I remarked 
that the olive trees over yonder were the 
oldest-looking living things I had ever seen. 
In fact, California has trees that are far 
older, but the giant redwoods wear an ap- 
pearance of green and sappy youth in com- 
parison with these gnarled, barkless olives 
whose riven trunks look like ancient bone. 
My host did not know how old they were, 
but undoubtedly very aged. Some of the 


ghastly horrors, broken homes, broken 
limbs. Fancy being just a free man again, 


| Hignett, and feeling you can do and act 


like a human being! I feel just crazy.” 

“T know. I shall go barmy tomorrow my- 
self if it comes off. One has got so used to 
it one simply can’t believe that there can 
ever be the old life again. Where and when 
do you think you’ll be going, Brandt? I 
don’t believe you ever told me anything 
about your people when we met in Paris.” 

“T’ve got a wife and three kiddies and an 
old mother and two sisters, waiting for me 
in the little burg of Trenton, and I am going 
to get right back on the first boat I can 
crowd onto going west. Oh, it’s great! It’s 
fine! Golly, there’s some good times com- 
ing to us yet, Hignett!”’ 

Hignett stood up and laughed and the 
two young men banged each other on the 
shoulder in sheer exuberance. They had 
met by pure chance at a cabaret in Paris, 
and had formed one of those quick war 


| friendships which in some cases lasted a 


lifetime. 

“T’m just crazy to meet your missus,” 
said Brandt. 

“T’m crazy to show her to you,” replied 
Hignett, and he pointed at a photograph in 
a silver frame. ‘“‘She’ll be home to dinner 
about eight.” 

“My, that’s fine!”’ said Brandt, examin- 
ing the photo. ‘It makes me feel real 
homesick. Gosh! She’s a beauty! French, 
isn’t she?” 

Hignett nodded. ‘‘I met her at Amiens. 
She’s one of the best, Brandt. Poor child! 
It hasn’t been much of a married life for her 
so far. But if the Boche signs tomorrow 
we'll be able to make all that up.” 

He was holding the photograph in his 
hand when there was another tap on the 
door, and Mason entered. He was carrying 
two visiting cards on a tray. 

He approached Hignett and said, ‘‘ These 
two gentlemen wish to see you, sir.” 

Hignett picked up the cards, examined 
them and looked a little puzzled. Then 
he said quickly, “‘Show them in, Mason.” 
When the butler had withdrawn he 
murmured, ““Ramon de Thiepval! That’s 
a queer thing, Brandt. This was the very 
chap who introduced me to Pauline. I 
didn’t think he was very friendly with me. 
I believe he was very keen on Pauline him- 
self. I didn’t quite get the whole story 
from her. I know he had been hanging 
about a lot. I know she liked him to a cer- 
tain extent at one time. It’s difficult to 
understand Frenchmen when it comes to 
their relations with women. You never 
can quite get the hang of how much they 
mean. They protest so much, that their 
affairs lose all sense of proportion.’ 

The events of the next two minutes were 


TOOT Ls SO sudden and so astounding that Brandt 
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vines were very old, too; he said, as I could 
see by the thick roots. 

Thad noticed that. But California grows 
much better grapes on her young vines, and 
better olives too. 

A famous coat of arms on one of the 
gable ends of the house caught my eye. It 
resembled a platter with five Hamburger 
steaks symmetrically arranged on it. With 
a varying number of balls, it appears some- 
where or other on three-fourths of the no- 
table buildings in Tuscany. The villa 
owner smiled and nodded in answer to my 
glance, saying, ‘Yes, the Medici built this 
house—one of their littler places. Of 
course the land was in vines and olives 
before their time. One of the peasant 
houses on it—like the one we just went 
through—has been occupied by the same 
family more than 300 years.” 

I neglected to ask him whether the pres- 
ent occupants were Fascists or Socialists; 
in short, whether they were bent on up- 
setting democracy merely or things in 
general. The wonder is that anything can 
be so old as Europe, and yet so extensively 
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would be likely to remember them all his 
days. He saw the butler enter, announce 
two names and retire. On his heels fol- 
lowed two very intense-looking men, one 
in the pale-blue uniform of a French ar- 
tillery officer. He heard Hignett exclaim, 
“Hullo, De Thiepval!’’ 

The next moment, without a word of 
warning, he saw the French officer give his 
friend a sharp rap across the face with an 
open glove. He exclaimed ‘‘Gosh!”’ and 
sprang forward as though to come to his 
assistance. He felt Hignett’s hand grip his 
forearm. He could tell by the latter’s tense 
face and clenched fists that his instincts 
were the same as his own, but his startled 
expression seemed to be struggling to focus 
the amazing situation and in some manner 
to keep it under control. 

Hestood very erect and merely muttered, 
“This is my father’s house.” 

The two Frenchmen were obviously wait- 
ing for him to make some further move. 

After a momentary hesitation he said 
quite calmly, ‘‘May I ask, De Thiepval, 
what is the meaning of this—this unex- 
pected attention?”’ 

With a dramatic gesture De Thiepval 
declaimed: “‘You are posturing, Captain 
Hignett. You know quite well you be- 
trayed my trust in your honor. While my 
duties called me away to serve my father- 
land, you ran off with the woman who was 
affianced to me.” 

“Pauline was never affianced to you to 
my knowledge.” 

“You lie! I loved her. She told me to 
wait till the war was over, till the world 
was sane. I trusted her. I trusted you. 
If the world was insane for me it was insane 
for you.” 

“Love, as far as I may judge, is not de- 
pendent upon any degree of sanity of an 
outside world. I am sorry you take it like 
this, De Thiepval. It was an open field.” 

“Tt was not an open field. You crawled 
in while my back was turned. You are, in 
your own language, a dirty traitor.’ 

“T must ask you to withdraw that state- 
ment.” 

The other officer then stepped into the 
breach. ‘‘I would draw your attention, 
Captain Hignett, to the fact that you have 
been insulted by my friend, Captain De 
Thiepval.” 

“T am vividly. aware of that, Major 
Fougeret. And I deplore the fact that your 
friend should have thought it necessary to 
behave in this manner here, in my father’s 
house. If he wants any kind of a rough- 
house, there are other places a 

“Goody!’’ exclaimed Brandt suddenly. 
“You see what he’s after, Hignett? He 
wants to fight a duel:’’ : 

This, indeed, had not so far occurred to 
Hignett. His expression was one almost of 


unsettled and uncertain from hour) 
and in so much of a stew. You | 
Colosseum, the Forum, Dante, P¢ 
a thousand reminders of long 
Also, you have a doubtful Faseist 
ship and a big Socialist oppositic) 
lid for the moment but liable to 
next year for all anybody really ly 
France just now the currency is j 
ominously, and by way of encoura; 
slip further they are Proposing ;) 
levy and an additional large a 
notes. In England about half th. 
rate seems cheerfully bent on .\ 
disaster of state socialism. Old, | 
knowing where it is going or hi 
certainty the outstanding featur} 
situation. | 
On the way home in November t/, 
engaged in a wild effort to climb | 
bed. Having a dependable stoma) 
enjoy the exhilarating spectacle o} 
storm at sea. Nevertheless, the) 
pleasant relief in stepping down ts 
pier in a firm country—the only | 
country left in the world. | 


angry disgust. The situation seeme ; 
a little ludicrous, like a scene from | 
bouffe. People don’t fight duels the 
Controlling himself as well as h 
he said, ‘‘This is absurd. You haye) 
to come here and behave in this ri} 
fashion. If this were my house I'd) } 
out. But my father upstairs is old} 
invalid. If you wish to be rude) 
please do it outside, or anywhere yo i 
choose.”’ 
Fougeret bowed. “I regard this\ 
an acceptance of my friend’s cl| 
May I assume that this gentleman } 
act for you?” 
“Oh, come now,” said Brandt) 
heavy paternal voice, “‘let’s cut all 1: 
Tomorrow there’s to be peace. } 
there’s been enough bloodletting t] | 
four years. Why can’t you boys pu) 
selves together? I’m sure my frie 
nett wouldn’t play any underhand» 
He’s a gentleman. My view is th} 
was an open field for the hand of M 
nett and you didn’t just happen ti) 
off, captain. Hignett won and #1’ 
there is to it.” | 
“He won while my back was ti) 
like a traitor.” 
Fougeret turned toward Hignett | 
claimed, “This is an affair in wih 
friend’s honor is at stake. I shall be: 
know what you propose to do about 
Hignett was still maintaining | 
zled, rather contemptuous attituc| 
spoke testily, ‘‘The whole thing is c| 
I have no intention of fighting a dv} 
The face of De Thiepval turned |! 
paler. He said acidly, “After the’ 
years, during which England and / 
have been allies, it pains me to havi? 
an English officer a coward.” 
Hignett was patently uncertain )' 
act. His face was flushed with anger’ 
he was at pains to’control. At ths 
time his feelings appeared to be me 
wildered by the unexpected outrag' 
profoundly stirred. Secure in his ows 
of rectitude in the matter, consciou') 
completeness of his triumph, he col 
but harbor a sneaking pity for De Th 
As he hesitated, De Thiepval sult 
stepped forward and spat upon his w| 
The face of Hignett underwent a ‘# 
transformation. Bewilderment, hes! 
and forbearance vanished. Nothing)’ 
to be left but the hard, cold anger 
fighting man. He turned to Bran’ 
said: 
“Brandt, I think you understai) 
situation. I leave it to you to settle ® 
tails with Captain De Thiepval’s 
When you have done so, will youl, 
ring the bell? The butler will show 
gentlemen out.”’ ; 
(Continued on Page 99) | 
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, at he walked deliberately out of 
mn closing the door very quietly. 

.gwas dumfounded. When he had 
ut in a taxi to this dull-looking 
,{feddington, he little expected to 
jdy whirled into the midst of a de- 
eragedy. He felt as though he had 
hroformed and awakened to find 
‘ ajected across the centuries or 
pt in the sham posturing of a film. 
faett absent, he felt his powers of 
gon to be useless. He listened at- 
J; to the incisive suggestions of 


e 

nmory jumped vividly to the fore- 
fis mind. Whilst in Paris he and 
4ad visited a Tir des Pigeons. He 
wrered that his friend was a deadly 
tarevolver. He promptly rejected 
es suggestion of sabers or épées. 
hinew, Hignett had never handled 
~hings. He found himself making 
s-nts concerning dueling pistols for 
Je to a small village near the Pas 
sj the affair to take place two days 
E made a note of the details. After 
es had gone, he sought for Hignett, 
eyutler told him he was upstairs 
s the general. It was half an hour 
heame down. Brandt met him on 
hase. 

s| Hignett,”’ he said, “why did you 
4 


sat on the King’s uniform,” replied 
tuietly. ‘‘Listen, I hear my wife. 
sdownstairs and I’ll introduce you 


7 
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TIVEN o’clock precisely the ma- 
0, went off. The King and Queen 
y on the balcony of Buckingham 
_A massed band of the Guards 
and of Hope and Glory, in the 
a. below. The great concourse, 
jd already assembled, cheered. 
e cheers had not the fervor and the 
yich was to be their character later 
dr. Drugged by the misery of four 
iz years of war, the people appeared 
m this manifestation as one further 
ea the story. They had not yet 
dhe full significance of it. 
mwas nothing about the familiar 
(their King and Queen, or the gray 
fhe Guards or the drab character- 
Nmber sky, to suggest that this was 
t] most momentous days in history. 
lless the forecourt of Buckingham 
mained throughout the day the 
the people’s activities. From that 
a" began to stream in the direction 
Bace, as though the news they had 
y word of mouth or in the news- 
quired some kind of material con- 
ic. When they had seen the King 
un, or heard the solemn melodies 
| 7 the Guards, they turned to one 
nd exclaimed, ‘“‘Thank God! It’s 
1” 
| ey went away with light hearts. 
€e o'clock the crowd was so dense 
Oraffie could get within half a mile 
jlace gates. And what a strange 
twas! Every conceivable kind, of 
éd horse vehicle merged to this cen- 
ehted down by indiscriminate hu- 
y At the stupendous realization, all 
briers snapped. Every vehicle was 
iconveyance, restricted only by its 
Coacity. 
niday the countless millions began 
themselves hoarse in frenzied yells 
¢| For it may be said that through- 
aday there was one simple emotion 
itred the multitude as though it 
1 uit—the emotion of intense relief. 
fisted no spirit of triumph, malice, 
uition; there was, indeed, little in- 
gine terms of the compact; there 
u one thought expressed in the com- 
Orula of the day: “Thank God, it’s 


vig completed his business at the 
, lee, Hignett was one of the early ar- 
Osidethe palace gates. He, too, was 
An deeply affected by the momen- 
“tof the affair. He was still shaken 
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and exasperated by the events of the previ- 
ous evening, still dominated by the claims 
of his personal preoccupations. His anger 
and disgust were being slowly penetrated 
by a greater disquiet. The previous eve- 
ning’s contretemps appeared so foolish, so 
unnecessary. The days that he had been 
living for, the days when he was to devote 
himself to Pauline and to realize their 
united dreams of happiness, were abruptly 
jeopardized at the very last moment. To 
have survived that awful war and then per- 
haps to fall to a bullet in a foolish quarrel— 
or even to kill the other man! And he could 
not tell his wife. She would not under- 
stand. And somehow it did not seem quite 
fair to her. 

A great temptation came over him to ap- | 
proach De Thiepval once more and see if 
the affair could not be amicably settled. 
He believed he could have brought himself 
to do this if only the latter had not spat on 
the King’s uniform and called him a coward! 

He wandered down the Mall, watching 
the crowd. In spite of himself, its exuber- 
ant quality began to excite him. He saw 
officers and privates walking arm in arm, | 
veteran brass hats lying back in their cars | 
surrounded by screaming little munition 
girls, waving flags. Flags seemed to spring 
up from everywhere. And the most sur- | 
prising and un-English attitude was that | 
everyone was talking to everyone else. All 
class distinctions had vanished; and not | 
only were they talking, they were talking | 
excitedly, and laughing, cheering and sing- 
ing, and even embracing one another. In 
the government buildings around White- 
hall, girls were tearing up army forms and 
throwing the remnants out of the windows, | 
as though to emphasize that all was over | 
and that forms were meaningless. No one 
asked permission for liberty. They just | 
rushed hatless out into the street, for all 
men were suddenly free, united in a single 
impulse. 

Opposite Trafalgar Square he saw an 
enormous Australian soldier, minus an arm, 
standing against a railing, and the tears 
were streaming down his cheeks. And as 
the people passed they pressed his hand or 
sympathetically touched his shoulder, and 
asked no questions as to why he was weep- 
ing, for anyone might weep on such a day. 
There was little between the tears of grief 
and the tears of joy. 

Amidst the dense crowds in Whitehall, it 
suddenly occurred to Hignett that there | 
was in this excitement no sense of hysteria. 
It was supremely sane. It was the expres- | 
sion of a people as they ought always to 
be—intensely happy, unself-conscious, 
without thoughts of malice or sense of social 
distinction, a joyous exulting throng of | 
children. And so at that moment would it | 
be all over the world. If only the world | 
could remain as it was on this Armistice 
Day! 

People he knew and people he didn’t 
know—and there seemed little difference— | 
came up and wrung his hand or linked their 
arms in his. Gradually he found himself 
losing the sense of personal oppression. His | 
own affairs seemed insignificant in this | 
spirit of universal benevolence. He began 
to laugh and cheer and sing on his own ac- | 
count. | 

He had appointed to meet Pauline, Fra- | 
zier Brandt and two women friends of | 
Pauline’s for luncheon at the Barbarotti | 
restaurant on the Embankment, and he ar- | 
rived there well before his time. It was the | 
national instinct to share the magic of this | 
hour with those one loved. The gay res- 
taurant was already crowded with cheering | 
people, the band was playing and excited | 
couples were dancing between the tables. | 
Newcomers were greeted with shouts of 
“Hurrah! Hurrah!” as though they were 
contributing to the entertainment of this 
wonderful experience. 

Frazier Brandt was the first to appear, 
with two other American officers, whose 
names Hignett did not catch. Brandt 
made some light-hearted apology for bring- 
ing them. One of them was an exception- 
ally tall man in uniform, but wearing a 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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“Forty miles before we hit even a service station! Well bein a nice fix if we have a blowout, with no spare! 
“Tm not worrying about blowouts; we've got Kell 


-Spring fields on all around. Tes the gas I'm thinking about. 


‘Continued from Page 99) 
ack topper which he had purloined 
snewhere, and which he insisted on 
» all through luncheon. Pauline 
ith an even larger party, some of 
jere quite unknown to her. As the 
t+ was so crowded, they all had 
“here they could. But their party 
kly absorbed into the larger party. 
s as in effect only one party; but 
| Pauline and Brandt managed to 
je same table. 
edrank champagne, not that they 
stimulant, but because champagne 
ache appropriate symbol of festivity, 
Wir eyes shone as though with the 
+ revelation. They toasted one an- 
jd life and men and strangers and 
jas. Suddenly two of them would 
dance or grip the hands of stran- 


Pir table sat Doctor Caswell, a well- 
yosteopath, an elderly man with 
simed spectacles and the manners 
ge. 
ich them, Hignett,’’ he said between 
urses. “‘The readjustment of the 
y of life has already begun. It is a 
iis fact that after any such great 
ail the primary instinct of every 
sto dance. For years now everyone 
bh dancing mad. When the sweet 
jve been jangled, out of tune and 
nd all the ordered rhythms blown 
is, the vital energy that survives 
y starts to reéstablish the rhythms. 
ja cacophony, but life is rhythm.” 
cables were cleared, but the dancing 
1. Some went and others came. 
ranted to be everywhere at once, to 
i friends and to make new ones, to 
$: warm vibration of human life 
a them, to know that everyone re- 
a{ai8 fellow creature as a friend. Hig- 
ws dancing with his wife, their bodies 
i; in perfect unison. 
denly he thought, “Rhythm! 
la! And in twenty-four hours I may 
a 1”? 
ling,” she whispered, “let’s ask 
1 | out to Teddington tonight—every- 
¢ us make what you call a night of 
nso happy, so happy! ‘I love you, 
7. Oh, I am drunk with happiness! 
ehall be no more wars. Everyone is 
iid kind, and a dear. And your old 
-ah, he will be so joyed to see us, to 
ng people dancing in the hall below! 
3) sweet. He asked that we should all 
: — evening. What do you say, 
ght? Well, why not? There was 
on why one shouldn’t dance to- 
timake a night of it. By all means, 
‘ryone. Light up the old hall with 
tand gayety and let the old man 
cin the sight. 
Ny, yes, Pauline! You are a genius! 
wl ask them all!” 
mdt and his friends, including the 
lnan’ wearing what he described as 
2 ist symbol of feudalism,” together 
rious odd strangers with whom they 
ten dancing, readily agreed to accept 
«ual invitation. 
lett was seated, talking to Pauline, 
as breathlessly discussing the ar- 
ents for the evening, when he was 
Hl by the abrupt approach of two 
‘toward the table. It was De Thiep- 
ail his friend. De Thiepval’s eyes were 
nz with a strange light. He appeared 
en the point of tears. Hignett jumped 
b; the French officer gave him a cere- 
lis bow, then turning to Pauline he 
‘or hand and kissed it. 
Ndame,” he said, and his voice was 
with emotion, “you once said to 
hen the world is sane.’ Now—now 
stand you.” 
th he turned to Hignett and held out 
ds arms. 
(ptain, for-give me. I have—I have 
peau sane. Everything false sud- 
‘falls away from me. Madame was 
tnd I was wrong. I cannot—I can- 


’ i understand—forgive me for my 


ail 
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Hignett felt a lump come into his throat. 
For a moment he could not speak. Then he 
took the other’s hand in a firm grasp, 
patted his shoulder and said in that shy 
English manner, “‘ My dear old chap!”’ 

There was something childlike and a 
little pathetic about De Thiepval as he 
bravely tried to control his tears. 

“‘T did not know—I did not think—there 
could ever be such a day, such a spirit. 
One sees everything clearly.”’ 


Frazier Brandt had been watching this | 
He suddenly put his arm | 
around the Frenchman and exclaimed, ‘‘De | 


reconciliation. 


Thiepval, old man, that’s fine! Come and 


have a drink with us, and your friend too. | 


I’ve forgotten his name. I’m a little drunk, 
as a matter of fact. Put it there! We’re all 
friends now, eh? No more wars, no more 
troubles, all good friends, eh? Waiter, an- 
other bottle of Pol Roger.” 

The wine was brought and the toasts 
started again: “To France! To England! 
To America!”’ 

“How will they be feeling in Berlin?”’ 


“Relieved, I should think, poor devils!” | 


“Poor devils!” 


Pauline suddenly stood up, her beautiful | 
eyes aglow. She raised her glass to the two | 


Frenchmen. 

“My dear Anton, my dear Max, you 
must both come tonight to Teddington. 
We make a night of it.” 

“Teddington! But how Me 

“There are no hows. There is Doctor 
Caswell’s car, and some taxis, or munition 
vans. One gets there. Then one either gets 
back or does not get back. There are beds 
and shakedowns and sofas and some food, 


and much dancing, and all good will and | 


love and friendship. Anyway, who says he 
is my friend comes back to Teddington, 
and if only to prove that the world is sane. 
Will you come, Anton?” 

De Thiepval bowed solemnly. 
ever the goddess decrees.” 


“What- 


At five o’clock they paraded the streets | 


once more to see the fun. A fine rain had 
begun to fall, but the dancing was becom- 
ing more vigorous than ever. At street cor- 
ners someone would play a mouth organ 
and immediately a heterogeneous collec- 


tion of people would link arms, respectable | 


ladies from the suburbs, women of the 
street, officers, costermongers and police- 
men, and their feet and their voices would 
unite in a common expression of rejoicing. 


Hignett was walking with Doctor Cas- | 


well. ‘It’s simply glorious!”’ he said. 
“How long will this last? Is it possible that 
this spirit will evaporate—that we shall 


again become suddenly set and taut and | 


suspicious in our tiny little spheres?” 
““Yes,’’ answered the doctor, “it will go 
as quickly as it came. If by this time to- 
morrow you were to cry out ‘Hurrah!’ in 
a public conveyance, people would look at 
you askance. Alas! 
that people will regard themselves as sane, 
and they will look back on today as a fool- 
ish explosion of feeling. They will begin to 
analyze the terms of the compact, and to 
consider how the new arrangements are 
likely to affect their personal welfare. They 
will draw apart and become, as you say, 
set and taut and suspicious. You may al- 
ready observe signs of disintegration.” 
They were in Piccadilly, and had become 
separated from the rest of the party. They 
looked into a club of which Hignett was a 
member. Fierce old gentlemen, deep in 
liquor, were declaiming that the Armistice 
had come too soon, that we should have got 
to Berlin, and were arguing as to how Ger- 
many was to be made to pay and suffer. 
Some were leaning over the balcony throw- 
ing pennies into the crowd. A wild haggard- 
looking woman stalked below, shook her 
fist and screamed up at the balcony: 
“You devils! You bloodsuckers! 
me back my son! Give me back my son 
They went back into the streets and 
sought places where people were still young 
and dancing. There was a certain amount 
of drunkenness, but the rain was driving 
people indoors. 
“This is an amazing experience to me,” 
said Hignett. ‘It seems marvelous that 
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such a spirit could have flared into exist- 
ence, if only for a few hours. And the joy 
of it is that if it could happen once, it could 
happen again. It is like a day of revelation, 
If there is such a thing as a universal mind 
that is only freed by the spirit of good will, 
why should we have wars which everyone 
individually abhors? Where does the idea 
of war originate?” 

“Tn our past. Have you not seen some- 
thing of this universal spirit when a war is 
declared? This universal mind is slowly 
fashioned by the moral energies of the in- 
dividual. Today we have seen the expres- 
sion of it at its best. Future generations 
may reap the benefit of it, as in this in- 
stance we reap the benefit of the moral 
energies of past thinkers. Who knows but 
that the time may come when there will be 
a universal conscience which ——” 

+ which makes war impossible?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “Not 
yet, I fear, my young friend. We still groan 
under the burden of a legacy of hatred. And 
yet ” 

Hignett excitedly lighted a cigarette. 


| ““Come, doctor, let’s get back to Barba- 


rotti’s, where we all agreed to meet. We 


| will then drive out to Teddington and try 
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| to believe there is something in these 
| dreams of yours—and mine.” 


IV 


HE impromptu party arranged by Pau- 
line for Armistice night at General Hig- 


| nett’s house at Teddington consisted of 
| about thirty-five people, of whom no less 
| than fifteen stayed the night. 


The tele- 
phone was kept busy, and the guests came 
and went in bewildering fashion. The old 
general himself dressed and came down, 


| even donning his Boer War medals. He did 


not join the party at dinner, but he ap- 


| peared soon after for a short period and in- 


sisted upon being presented to the young 
officers, to each of whom he made a cere- 
monious little speech, formally thanking 
them for their services to the Allied cause. 
The irresponsible gayety of the evening 
seemed to puzzle him a little. 

“The guy’nor is a bit of a reactionary,” 
whispered Hignett to Brandt and Doctor 


| Caswell. ‘“‘He belongs to the Up and At 


’"Em Brigade and is rather intolerant of 
foreigners. J shudder to think what he 


| would say to our ideas of the universal 
| mind, Caswell. I’m afraid he would think 
| them unpatriotic—even if not Bolshevist.”’ 


“We owe a lot to the Victorians,”’ said 


| the doctor, who was somewhat proud of be- 
| longing to that era himself. “‘A man must 


be judged not by what he extracts from the 
universal mind, but by what he contributes 
to it. Some of our ideas of freedom are the 
articulate expression of a Victorian narrow- 
ness. It is not difficult to feel elated and to 
cheer in the streets with others, but to stand 
foursquare for what you represent is the 
attitude of the strong man.” 

A gramophone was already emitting the 
strains of a fox trot, and with it the glamour 
of Armistice Day seemed to take on re- 
newed life. Young men and young women, 
strong of body and keen of mind, and the 
gloomy menace of four and a half years ab- 
ruptly removed by the stroke of a pen! To 
be free to make one’s life as one desired! 
How simple seemed the claims of personal 
love and personal success unhampered by 
the grinding machinery of state control! 
And the swift feet of youth moved to the 
surging appeal of these new interpretations 
of old rhythms. 

“Tt seems queer,” said Hignett—‘“‘this 
Ethiopian music, I mean. How is it that it 
has become almost a common language 
among civilized peoples? Tonight, in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, New York, all the re- 
joicing people will be dancing to the rhythm 
of these colored people, probably, too, in 
Berlin and Vienna. What does it mean?” 

“It means, I think,” said the doctor, 
“that in the same way that there is a uni- 
versal mind, so is there a universal rhythm, 
although it may be expressed in a hundred 
different idioms. The business of dancing is 
to express man’s sense of poise and balance, 
his physical strength and agility, his pagan 
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wonder at the mystery of procreation and 
his worship of power. The mind is recep- 
tive, but the body is eminently expressive. 
It performs and functions to the dictates of 
ancient and deeply bedded thoughts. Thus 
aman may enjoy a banquet without under- 
standing the principles of the digestive 
apparatus. Somay he dance without analyz- 
ing the motives of wonder and worship. .. . 
Who is the lady with the wonderful dia- 
monds?”’ 

Hignett smiled. ‘That is Madame 
Beneventuros. She is the wife of an Argen- 
tine senator and cattle king. Her diamonds 
are famous. I met her husband only last 
week over some government business, and 
as he had to go to Barcelona for a few 
days on family affairs, we asked Madame 
Beneventuros to stay with us. They are 
charming people in spite of their overlavish 
display of pagan wonders!” 

De Thiepval had quickly succumbed to 
the spirit of the day. His jealousy had 
evaporated. His spirits were as gay as they 
had formerly been morose. He danced with 
Pauline, and in a quiet corner of the hall he 
told her of his quarrel with Hignett, and of 
the duel which had been arranged and can- 
celed. The girl flushed and the tears came 
into her eyes. 

“He never told me,’’ she said; and then 
added thoughtfully, “‘He wouldn’t, of 
course. But, oh, my dear Anton, how fool- 
ishyoumenare! Always fighting, fighting!” 

“‘T loved you, as I love you now, as I shall 
always love you.” 

“No, Anton, you loved me as people 
loved when the world was mad. I want you 
to go on loving me, but love me as people 
love, now the world is sane, unselfishly, 
nobly, finely.” 

Fora moment the fine lines became accen- 
tuated around the French officer’s mouth. 
“But you loved him when the world was 
mad. How could you tell that he, too, did 
not love you in that way?” 

The question placed her in a difficult 
position. She wanted to speak the truth 
without hurting his feelings. She looked 
down at her hands and sighed. ‘‘A woman 
can always tell.” 

“Then the war made no difference one 
way or the other?”’ he said, a little pleased 
with his triumph in logic. 

“But it did, it did!’’ pleaded Pauline. 
““Not perhaps when the real—the very real 
thing came. But there were so many— 
what shall I call them?—emotional mias- 
mas. One was so sorry for the men. Death 
was all around them. One wanted to give 
them—everything one could. Intense pity, 
intense sympathy sometimes gave the 
glamour of love. And then—one felt that 
nothing mattered very much. It was the 
same for all of us. Friendships sprang up 
suddenly and the next day the object of 
our friendship was a mangled corpse. And 
we, too—we sometimes died from disease or 
were shattered by air raids. It was an un- 
real world, and one clung to any gesture of 
reality. These shadowy passions had al- 
ways something of reality. You under- 
stand, Anton?” 

De Thiepval was very solemn once 
again. He bowed. “Yes, I understand.” 
He seemed about to add something more, 
but merely smiled, shrugged his shoulders, 
and in a changed voice muttered, “‘Come, 
let us dance. One can always dance.” 

By midnight Frazier Brandt was gar- 
rulous. He had drunk more champagne 
than he was accustomed to, and the result 


_had heightened his natural bias toward 


kindliness, good fellowship and universal 
love. He was disposed to embrace every- 
one, men and women alike, and tell them 
what fine and noble specimens of humanity 
they were. There had been a halt in the 
evening’s activities and the whole company 
had reassembled in the dining room, where 
more drinks and sandwiches were being 
served. It was at this moment that his gar- 
rulousness received an inspiration. He got 
onto his legs and made a speech: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I love you all. 
This is the greatest day in the history of 
the world. The greatest day, believe me. 
You will come to know it and look back on 
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is to keep it up. Keep up Armis 
forever and ever and ever. D’you) 
And it’s not only in the big thingy’; 
the little things. Armistice Day! ) 
wars, no more envy, jealousy or me}, 
more petty quarrels. Just all good: 
free—free men, free women, loving; 
other. Now I’m going to put > 
proposition. All of us in this roo, 
determined there’s going to be | 
war, no more bloodshed. There y\ 
nearly No, I can’t tell you; i 
sonal affair; anyway, I guess it’s; 
me to talk about it. 

“But listen, I want to suggest r\\ 
and now that all we officers, and ar, 
of you who’ve got guns, stilettos) 
other implements, put the whole } | 
sack, and that we then proceed d} 
garden to the boathouse and solem ) 
mit the whole kibosh to the boson | 
ancient River Thames, and we ; 
prayer and say: ‘O Thames, herj 
burnt offering. See to it that thi| 
more war, no more strife, but tha: 
forth all men live in peace and gooi| 
ward one another.’”’ 

Brandt’s speech somehow fitted | 
mood of the party. Everyone | 
clapped or cheered. Hignett was)» 
enthusiastic, although he was laug] | 
A sheet was procured, and every x | 
had a weapon of any sort dept | 
the heap, which was then tied uy 
the whole party, including the wom | 
in overcoats and mackintoshes, a. 
even carrying umbrellas, formed in |: 
cession, and to the strains of T)| 
seillaise, played on combs and )j 
they marched down to the boathou | 
nett took the bundle, and leaning « 
edge of the platform he said: | 

“OQ Father Thames, at the inst 
of our bright young friend from /} 
we commit this bundle to your § 
We are fed up to the teeth with |i 
strife and envy and jealousy. We}) 
see to it that these things never» 
again. Let the world remain free an ji 
and pure in heart as it has been tf 
Armistice Day. Amen!” 

The bundle went plomp into t 
waters. The action produced on t]| 
company an almost involuntary | 
awe, then they turned and marct 
emnly back to the house to the si i 
Land of Hope and Glory. And | 
dance went on. Sometimes the} 
break up into little groups and talk | 
the most part dancing held sway. | 

Madame Beneventuros retired | 
past one, and a few of the others 1 
her, but Pauline and some of her’ 
were still determined to make a nit) 

“We cannot leave the men t( 
alone,” she said; “‘besides, from |! 
have seen of the war, you cannot tr! 
by themselves. They become dem‘! 
They may drink or quarrel or bec} 
scene. Men must never again bé all / 
herd by themselves.”’ 

She had been more profoundly dt 
by the story of the quarrel betw! 
Thiepval and Hignett than she hai/! 

( 
p 


it. What we have to do, my ot 


, 


: 
1 


on the surface. She still did not fe 
dent in leaving them alone. De Th! 
account had come at a moment Ww! 
was happily rejoicing that all such ts 
were a thing of the past. It seemed | 
all the ugly uncertainties of the w:! 
to the front. Oh, these men, these § 
When alone with Hignett, his €) 
tions were necessarily perfuncto 
brief. He was anxious not to alarm |; 
wanted to dismiss the matter as 0! 
count. 
“But a duel! My darling, duelinis 
baric and out of date, and you ne’) 
me. Suppose you had gone, and e 
Are there still horrors of this kind” 
in the background?” * 
“No, no, Pauline. It was 4 mi! 
passing foolishness. If any of these! 
still existed, they have been al 
the spirit of Armistice Day—®V 
weapons, as you perceived.” 
(Continued on Page 107) 
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che still hate you?” 
ye are the best of friends.” 
ise me, never, never shall it hap- 


ynise you. Never, never!” 
yrere trying to dance a two-step to 
nsic, and as the result was not very 
|, they sat down and listened to 
rJaswell—who was quite uncon- 
yvearing a green foolseap—holding 
what would be the probable bio- 
ect of the war on the next genera- 
jit Pauline’s eyes were wandering 
j face of her husband to the face of 
hoval. Her nerves were a little 
see o'clock she said it was really 
yt everyone went to bed. Shake- 
jd been arranged for various people, 
4, bedrooms were already comman- 
Brandt was sleeping in a box 
j: Thiepval and his friend had been 
4 with comfortable chesterfields in 
al library off the hall. Two other 
«2 given paillasses in a seldom-used 
or the garage. 
/fnal embraces and benedictions, 
he party eventually retired at 3:30, 
‘as not until they lay down that 
amber realized his or her extreme 
eFor within a quarter of an hour or 
yre in profound sleep. 
cler to follow the amazing event 
‘ippened within the next hour and 
,) is necessary to visualize roughly 
of the ground floor of General Hig- 
‘ouse. The main entrance door, 
as in the center, led into a small 
"3, serving no other purpose than 
i buffer between the front door and 
ly which led into the large central 
is lobby was about fifteen feet long 
gt feet wide, and ‘had one door lead- 
4a cloakroom on the right. The 
joms on this floor, the dining room 
(| L-shaped drawing-room on the 
32 and the library and billiard room 
east side, all had doors leading on to 
siral hall. In line with the entrance 
al the lobby was a staircase which led 
) balcony on the north side, over- 
nthe hall. On the west side, but 
ad from the main balcony, and en- 
1a separate staircase, was another 
{ction of balcony. This was the part 
ul by the general and his personal 
1. The only three guests sleeping on 
rind floor were the two French offi- 
ithe library, and an American—the 
7) had paraded the streets of London 
\pper—who 
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complete darkness, but he was vaguely con- 
scious of movement. There was the sound 
of a banging door, a rustle, and a dim vis- 
ion of something white, and then, pitched 
in a hysterical note, the voice of Madame 
Beneventuros: 

““He’s got my diamonds!”’ 

He called out at random, “All right, 
madame!”’ and groped for the switch. For 
some moments he could not find it. During 
that interval he heard the louder screams 
of Madame Beneventuros, and the opening 
of other doors, and voices calling out, 
“What is it?” 

When he got to the switch, it lighted only 
the baleony, the switch for the hall being 
below. The hall, however, was dimly vis- 
ible. He saw two figures, one lurking by 
the lobby entrance, the other hurrying 
across the hall. They were both masked. 

Hignett’s mind came out of its torpid 
condition with a violent jerk. A crowd of 
small facts impressed themselves upon him 
at the same instant. One salient feature 
was that the men were armed, for he saw 
the tall American standing by the billiard- 
room door, holding up his hands. He was 
covered by the revolver of the man from 
the lobby. He could also hear the muffled 
throb of an automobile engine outside the 
front porch. The other man was moving 
with professional deftness in the direction 
of a cabinet that held some gold plate and 
gems. He hardly appeared to be in a hurry. 

“This is a carefully arranged plot by 
highly skilled expert thieves,’”’ he thought. 
“They came for the diamonds of Madame 
Beneventuros, but this gentleman thinks he 
might have a few extras as well. We'll 
see ——”’ 

Hignett made an instinctive spring onto 
the staircase, and an equally instinctive 
spring back, for a bullet grazed his elbow. 
He scrambled toward his bedroom only to 
bump into Pauline. 

“Get back, darling, get back! It’s all 
right!’’ he said, and then uttered a curse. 

He had gone back to the bedroom for his 
revolver, and suddenly the ironic truth 
struck him. Every single weapon of de- 
fense had been consigned to the gentle care 
of Father Thames! Of all those men in the 
house, not one had a weapon. These men 
must have been watching their every move- 
ment. It was a damnable situation. He 
heard other cries and screams, and crept 
back to the balcony. Quite a number of 
men were there in dressing gowns and pa- 
jamas, all helpless! For one of the thieves 
had his revolver covering the whole scene 
of operations, whilst the other began to 
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remove the contents of the cabinet into a 
large bag. Then ina flash the whole bizarre 
business had reached a crisis of tragedy. 

Without observing how she got there, 
Hignett suddenly observed Pauline at the 
foot of the stairs, rushing in the direction 
of the thief and crying out, “No, no!” 

He sensed in an instant the cause of her 
onset. In the cabinet were the jewels and 
little trinkets that had belonged to her 
mother. His heart gave a throb of dread as 
he rushed after her. He sprang down the 
stairs in two bounds, but even that was not 
quick enough to avert the tragedy. The 
one thief continued to pack, but the other 
fired, and the bullet went clean through the 
heart of—De Thiepval, who had made a 
spring from the library door. Hignett 
caught Pauline in his arms and turned, and 
as he did so he was aware of a new element 
in the conflict. For there was the ping of a 
rifle shot followed by a scream of pain from 
the man who had fired. In spite of the dan- 
ger of his position with his beloved burden, 


Hignett could not help but turn, and the | 


truth became evident to him at a glance. 


Up in his own section of balcony the general | 


was busy with an old Lee-Metford rifle, 


such as was used during the Boer War. He | 


was taking cover behind the perforations in 


the balustrade and calmly proceeding to | 


snipe the enemy. 


At this unexpected onslaught, both the | 


marauders dashed into the lobby and 
through the front door, each leaving a trail 


of blood. A car was heard to start. They | 


had the diamonds, it was true, but little 
else, and each was wounded. Some of the 
men rushed after them, others hastened to 
the telephone. 
and a doctor sent for, although all knew, 


alas, that the doctor’s services were a mere | 


matter of form. De Thiepval had died in 


the gallant way that he would probably | 
have chosen. They placed his body in one | 


of the bedrooms, and setting two candles, 
Pauline weeping a little, knelt and prayed 
for his soul. With the raw light of dawn 
came the news that the thieves had been 


The police were informed | 


captured, and a bedraggled company met | 


over tea and coffee and rolls, and discussed 
the night’s adventure. 
The old gentleman 


had been 


badly | 


shaken, but he insisted that he wished to | 
see all the young officers and speak to them. | 

‘“‘It’s an order from G. H. Q.,’’ said Hig- | 
nett, shrugging his shoulders, and he went | 


upstairs, the others following him. 
old man was sitting up in his bed, his eyes 
were very bright and his lips moving 
jerkily. The men stood around the bed, 


and he looked at | 


imfortably Lee nodded and 
cced on a smiled. 

in the bil- Then he said, | 
rm. All the “Where is that 
‘swere scat- other young 
dn various Frenchman?” 
upstairs or Hignett coughed. 
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conflict, sir.” 

The old general 
noddedslowly. Al- 
most inaudibly, as 
self, he suddenly 
men!’’ Then he 
raised himself and 
called out as though 
it were a military 
command: 

“Thestrongman 
may lay down his 
not throw them 
away.” 

He lay back as 
though exhausted 
after that, and 
smiled once more. 


men—you young 
men af 

He closed his 
eyes, but his lips 
continued their 
jerky movement. 


The | 


““TWe—he fell in the | 


if talking to him- | 


said, ‘‘You young | 


arms, but he does | 
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lf Tae i a 
Superman 


If you were going to travel 
abroad—and there were a super- 
man whose signature on pieces 
of sky-blue paper would actu- 
ally save you from most of the 
troubles and annoyances of 
travel—would you be sure to get 
those particular pieces of sky- 
blue paper before you traveled 
anywhere? Would you? 


And if, in addition to this as- 
sured personal service, these 
sky-blue slips were spendable 
like currency anywhere—and in- 
sured you, in case your travel 


“funds were lost or stolen—you 


would be certain to take them 
with you. Wouldn’t you? 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


are just such pieces of sky-blue paper, 
with a super-man service. For 35 
years the knowledge of this service, and 
the safety of these Cheques, has been 
growing around the world with the 
growing international influence of the 
American Express Company. With 
thousands of correspondents and many 
separate offices in the principal seaports 
and inland cities of the world the 
American Express Company has gained 
high reputation for service. Its Travel- 
ers Cheques have come to be univer- 
sally recognized, and universally used. 


Your personal signature, twice, upon 
these Cheques, once when you pur- 
chase them, again when you spend 
them, makes sure the safety of the 
money you invest in them. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
are issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100. They cost only 
75c for $100 worth. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 


$d 
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Your electyic service 


is 2 la carte 


“How long to get this?” you inquire before 
ordering a tempting a la carte entrée. 


“Immediately, Madame. Dishes marked with 
a star are ready to serve. Special dishes, of 
course, require ten to twelve minutes to pre- 
pare.” 


At your home, all electric service is 4 la carte 
on the instant, at any hour, in any quantity, and 
at no higher price. There is no delay even 
though you require something not regularly on 
your bill of electrical fare. 


On the menu is current for washing, ironing, heating, 
refrigerating, cooking, cleaning—as well as for lighting— 


and for many other household tasks. 


Always “ready to serve.” That’s one obligation of your 


EEE] Curve of a well known 
Eleétric Service EE 


SUMMER sani 


Electric Service Company. When lights are 
turned on in the evening, for instance, gener- 
ating capacity not used other hours of the 
day is needed. Electric Service Companies 
actually produced sixty-six billion kilowatt 
hours of electrical energy in 1925. But 


they were prepared to deliver much more. 


Then, too, the price of current has been steadily falling. It 


now averages 13 percent less for household use than in 1913. 


And you know how everything else has soared in price. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities * Representatives Everywhere 
Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 


© 1926, W.E. 


& M. Co. 
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polot—of that contemptible little 
jor up there in Centre Street. I 
ni, of old, Jastrow, and he knows me. 
_je knows me too well. Why, sir, I 
ha royally over in Hoboken one day 
years ago— —thrashed him soundly, 
fhe cut and ran like adog. Ha-ha, 
id see the fellow bolt, and me cut- 
tis back! He threatened to sue. 
» 1, tossing his summons to my bull- 
sere will you sue me, eh? Not in 
«, because people know me here. 
pw York, because people know you 
Neat, that, eh, Jastrow?” 
original, too,” smiled Mr. Jastrow. 
he was personal enmity between 
<linkle. That should explain some- 
\therwise it’s difficult to read his 
s| bringing this proceeding. What 
yjuarrel about?’ 
h; does anyone quarrel with the 
#2 About his conduct of a lawsuit 
ine, nothing else. The lawsuit was 
-ow, do pardon me, my love, and 
i speak of these indelicate matters 
yu, but Jastrow seems to want to 
-as about a divorce. Matilda was 
i; me at the time—or was it Ma- 
+ love? Was it not that Judkin 
or Peaches? Deuce take it, my 
) was divorcing me just then? I 
4’d try to remember these things; 
7 I speak of them to you often 
No, no, my love, there is no ex- 
{ut up about it, damn it. 
iin any case, Jastrow, I was being 
¢ and that’s not the sort of a joke 
ht I have a delicacy of feeling 
ch matters, Jastrow. So I’d not 
lilda her divoree—no, I’d not—and 
¢ tight in Jersey, and wild horses 
‘drag me across the Hudson River. 
1? You're lawyer enough for that, 
y Because they couldn’t serve me 
gers in Jersey. They had to get me 
yYork. That’s the law, Jastrow. 
jup, my dear fellow. And this 
2spresented my wife. 
)iere it was, stalemate— Hinkle and 
in New York, and I safe in Ho- 
en what happens but this Hin- 
to see me after dark and broaches 
e piece of scoundrelism. 
eblis me that I am too clever for him, 
ii he fears he’ll have his trouble for 
ii, and he offers to betray his client 
‘nd destroy her cause of action— 
she really had none, my love—if 
iim two thousand dollars. 
iiplan he suggested was to engineer 
ent reconciliation—condonation of 
inses is the phrase, eh, Jastrow? 
law, Jastrow, that where a wife can 
\ to have forgiven her husband she 
tlivorce him. Look that up, my 
eow. 
‘moment of petulance with Matilda, 
€ to his plan and paid him the two 
al dollars, and permitted him to 
un a clothespress in a low hotel over 
River Street. Matilda, he had told 
@ going to Europe by the Hamburg 
(a, and would pass the night in 
ki, and he would see to it that she 
i that room, and would arrange all 
tedful details. Well, sir, not until I 
aed the greater part of the night in 
itling clothespress did I smoke the 
ad break for freedom. 
It do you suppose that scoundrel 
0»? He had had an impersonator to 
imy clothes, walk out of the hotel, 
| ferry to New York, and be served 
tpapers while trying to bribe Hinkle 
%wo-thousand-dollar check in the 
’ bby of a New York hotel. I fought 
dhe Court of Appeals on the question 
“ler wasserved with that complaint, 
feat me. He had a dozen witnesses, 
‘i prove by no one that I had 
ersey that night.” 
hognize his methods, Mr. Pruitt,’’ 
| . Jastrow soothingly, “and I dare 
Court of Appeals would recognize 


| 


| 
| 
} 


them, too, if the matter came before them | 


today. Heis absolutely unscrupulous. The 
case is reported fully in 100 New York, and 
I do not doubt, after studying the opinion, 
that the court was grossly deceived. How- 


ever, it has no bearing on our present af- | 


faire’ 

“Ah, but it has, Jastrow, to show the 
fiendish malice of the fellow against me. I 
am sure that Matilda could not have paid 
him as well as I offered to. She could not 
have paid him five hundred dollars, and 
yet he did not cash my check for two thou- 
sand but merely used it as evidence that I 
had tried to bribe him when he caught me 
in New York. Sheer malice against me, 
Jastrow. But we’ll try him in an honorable 
and straightforward business way, Jastrow, 
won’t we? If he wants money, offer him 
five thousand dollars to drop this matter. 
By George, offer him ten thousand—I’ll 
stand for it!” 

“Wedon’t practicethat way, Mr. Pruitt,”’ 
said Mr. Jastrow curtly. ‘Mrs. Pruitt, 
what attorney got that divorce for you?”’ 

“Mr. Franklin P. Thom. His office was 
then in the Municipal Life Building.” 

‘Get in touch with him, MacDevitt. ... 


Tell me, Mrs. Pruitt, was Mr. Wilson of | 


any great means? Have you heard from 
him since? Have you reason to believe 
that he is in a position to fee an extortionate | 
fellow like this Ambrose Hinkle? Let me 
say that the five thousand dollars, or even 
ten, that Mr. Pruitt generously suggested, 
would be a fee of no unusual size to this | 
Hinkle.” 

**Oh, quite impossible,” said Mrs. Pruitt, 
smiling without gayety. ‘‘Unless Mr. Wil- 
son’s circumstances have changed very 
much for the better, five dollars or ten 
would be the top of his ability. I haven’t 
seen Mr. Wilson since, but I heard some 
years back, from Mr. Thom, that he had a 
small position in the office of a Mr. Bray on 
West Fifty-fourth Street.” 

When they had gone, Mr. Jastrow was 
silent and thoughtful. He lit his calabash 
pipe and had puffed it, eying the motion 
papers that I had put on his desk, shrugging 
his shoulders in a gesture of distaste. He 
practiced law with a hearty zest, as he did 
everything, but he had no zest for this job. 
It was not that he doubted the issue of the 
struggle, if fairly fought; like most able 
lawyers of the time, he held Little Amby’s 
professional attainments in light regard. 
If fairly fought—there was the rub. Here 
would be litigated no interesting issues of 
law, no new questions to be pondered and 
ponderously briefed, nothing but a bald 
question of fact. 


“Pah!” heejaculated, striking the papers | 


in the red cover. ‘‘ Neither a lawyer nor a 
gentleman, MacDevitt.” 

Mr. Jastrow was both; I am proud to 
have been his clerk. He was an elderly man, 
tall and heavy, with white hair that accen- 
tuated the ruddiness of his full face and the 
blackness of his thick eyebrows. A choleric 


man and a dignified one, but the soul of | 


courtesy. He was very well off, leading in 
his too straitened leisure the life of a coun- 


try gentleman on his estate in Morristown. | 
An old-line American, a sportsman, an | 


open-air man and aboveboard, antithetic 
in almost every way to the master of that 
rowdy den on Centre Street. 

“What do you make of it, MacDevitt?” 


he said. I did not answer, for I knew he | 
“A mystifying | 


was only thinking aloud. 


business, my boy. There’s something be- | 


hind it. Quick, wasn’t he, to suggest that 
Hinkle was venting personal spite? I don’t 
know what to think of that fellow Pruitt. 
Well, I do know what to think of him, the 
old ——” He broke off, jerking his head. 
“What a pretty mess that woman would 
have been in, if she hadn’t come to us—if 
she hadn’t come to us, understand, Mac- 
Devitt?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We'll handle them, MacDevitt!” he 
almost shouted, suddenly gay. “Swine! 
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- Ruggles Bus 


*Standard equip- 
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Complete 
Ready 
to Install 


$8-50 


The K-S Telegage 
is standard equip- 
ment on these lead- 
ing cars: 

Wills Ste.Claire 8 
Paige 
Willys-Knight 66 
Nash Advanced 6 


ply stands. 


Studebaker 
Wills Ste.Claire 6 


Willys-Knight 70 
Reo Sedan Bus 


Commerce Bus 


ment on some mod- 
els ; optional equip- 
ment on other 
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models. 


KS lelegage 


BE CERTAIN WIT 


Dodge, 1920-26 

CO Jewett, ee a s 
O ew Day” 
oO grr aN 6, All Nash Advanced 6, 1922-25 
Overland 6, All Hudson, 1921-26 

Buick Master 6 not equipped with dash gauge, 1924-2 

C1) Buick Master 6 equipped with dash gauge, 1925- oe 


Write your name on margin be 


O Nash Special 6, 1925 
Nash Special 6, 1926 


THE K~S TELEGA 


Put a check mark in front of the car you drive. If your car is net 
KING-SEELEY CORPORATION, Accessory Division, 


Gentlemen: Send me one Telegage as marked below: 


low, tear out coupon, and mail to us with your check. 
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DeAtton 
VALENTINE 


plenty 0 “GR worty 


A glance at the Telegage re- 
lieves all doubt. You can “Be 
certain with the Telegage.” 


ERHAPS you are one of those rare people who 
always remember just how your gasoline sup- 


But what of others who drive your 
car? To women especially, it is embarrassing— 
sometimes positively dangerous—to find them- 
selves out of gas and miles from home. 


More and more motorists are getting away from gaso- 
line “guessing,” with all its hazards. They insist on know- 
ing how their fuel supply stands, to a fraction of a gallon, 
all the time. That is why you see the K-S Telegage as 
standard equipment on twelve leading cars. That is 
why thousands of motorists are installing it. 


You can have the Telegage on your car with small 
expense. It retails at $8.50 and is easy to install. The tank 
unit fits in the float gauge opening and a template 
(included) makes it simple to fit the Telegage on the 
instrument board. Ask your dealer about the Telegage. 
If he cannot supply you write us. Simply mark coupon 
below and enclose with check. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Branch, 2450 Michigan Boulevard 


GASOLINE 


listed here write us—-It may be on a later list. 
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O Essex 6, 
Olds 6, 1925-26 11 gal. tank only 
Oakland 6, 1924-26 Pontiac, ‘ihe 
CO Reo, 1923- 26 Ajax, All 
0 Flint 40, 1924-25 O Chrysler 4, All 


O Chrysler6not equipped with dashgauge, All 
Chrysler 6 equipped with dash gauge, All 
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BROADFORD 


DISTINCTIVE Whitney 

production is this novel 
springtime shirt. For it 
unites in one fabric the silky 
sheen and service of Broad- 
cloth with the coolness of 
Oxford's looser weave. It 
lets your body breathe! 


Tailored as only Whitney 
Shirts can be, with the 
custom-skill of 4o years, the 
new BROADFORDS are 
now ready at most men’s 
wear stores. Attached col- 
lars, square cuffs, ocean 
pearl buttons—and you'll 
like the way “they wash 
and wear. 


i Whitney 
/ 1) DRESMORE 
ee Shirts 


are now showing in 

some of the most ex- 

quisite patterns you'll 

see this Spring. 
Striped backgrounds 
predominate. Col- 
ors quietly re- 
strained, 


WACHUSETT 


SHIRT CO. 


Men’s Fine Shirts 
Since 1885 


i & Leominster, Mass. 
TNA? * 
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Swine, MacDevitt! Drop everything else, 
MacDevitt. I’ll tell Lang to relieve you of 
everything else until we’re prepared on this. 
What have you on? Never mind that 
now. Give it over to Lawrence. Attend 
solely to this Van Gulden affair—Pruitt, 
I should say, though I don’t need to tell 
you, that we’re representing the Van Gul- 
dens really. Don’t mention it, and don’t 
forget it, MacDevitt. Martin Van Gulden 
insisted that I should handle Mrs. Pruitt’s 
end, and he’s very bitter. He’d spend a 
million, MacDevitt. Ha, our friend of 
Centre Street has bitten off a mouthful this 
time.”’ 

““You’re quite confident, sir, that the 
motion isn’t made in good faith?” 

“Why, the game is as plain as a pikestaff, 
MacDevitt. I mean as to the method; the 
motive is still in the dark, and we may 
never discover it. Hinkle proposes to put 
this thing across by sheer weight of perjury. 
Wilson will swear that he was at Hanlein’s 
Institute—wherever that is—and half a 


dozen scoundrels will swear with him. They 


have an all but conclusive presumption to 
overcome, but we won’t rely on their weak- 
ness. Examine the filed papers; get the 
man who served Wilson at Bopp’s Circle 
Café; get after Franklin P. Thom, the 
lawyer. It will be a fight without gloves 
and for the biggest stakes, and we’re going 
to beat their heads off—understand, Mac- 
Devitt?” 

I went first to the Municipal Life Build- 
ing on lower Broadway to see Franklin P. 
Thom, the attorney who had tried the un- 
defended divorce case for Mrs. Pruitt— 
then Mrs. Wilson—in 1904. 

““He’s not here any more,” said the man 
at the information desk in the main hall. 
He consulted a book. “We're forwarding 
all mail and inquiries to Mr. Peter Farnon, 
of —— Broadway.” 

I went to—— Broadway, a new thirty- 
story office building, rode up to the eight- 
eenth floor and sent a card in to Mr. Peter 


| Farnon. He saw me. He was a lawyer, a 


dumpy and easy-going man of middle age 
in a little box of an office—the sort of at- 
torney, at a guess, who has four or five 
good clients and is content to nurse them 
and to look no farther for business. 

““T’m Mr. Thom’s executor, Mr. Mac- 
Devitt,” he said. 

“Oh, he’s dead?” 

‘‘Several years ago.” 

“What about his papers—are they here?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you about that. Mr. 
Thom had very few matters of importance 
pending when he passed away, very little of 
anything, in fact. He was quite an old 
man, and wasn’t activeany more. I cleaned 
up the few matters he had been dawdling 
along with, and turned over the papers to 
the interested parties and clients when I 


| could locate them. The dead papers—he 


had rafts of papers concerning old lawsuits 
that were as dead as Julius Cesar—I got 
rid of. Had the janitor bale them up and 
take them away. That’s where the papers 
in that old divorce action went. They’re 
gone.” 

“But maybe there’s something around 
yet. He must have left personal effects.” 

“Tf you mean his office furniture, I put 
that stuff in one of Shongut’s monthly 
auctions. That was the easiest way to get 
a clean voucher for them. There’s abso- 
lutely nothing left here, Mr. MacDev- 
ithe. . “= on temention it. J mesure: 
Glad to be of service.” 

I had expected to get a set of the plead- 
ings and testimony from Thom and save 
trouble; divorce-suit papers are not public 
records. Failing to do so, I went back to 
the office and got up an order, had it signed 
by a Supreme Court Justice ex parte, served 
it within the hour, and sat down in the 
County Courthouse to an examination into 
this dusty divorce action. 

I ran through the filed papers to see that 
they were otherwise in order, and gave par- 
ticular attention to the affidavit of service 
of the summons and complaint. No doubt 
you know that an action is commenced by 
the service of the summons, and the court 
does not get jurisdiction of the defendant 
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unless the summons is served according to 
law or the defendant waive service by ap- 
pearing. The service of the summons is the 
hook“on which the action hangs, and if it 
fail the subsequent proceedings fall to the 
ground. 

By the affidavit before me, the affiant— 
one Chester O’Malley—swore that he had 
served the summons and complaint on the 
defendant, Gerald Pitt Wilson, on the 26th 
of December, 19038, at Bopp’s Circle Café on 
West Fifty-ninth Street in New York City, 
knowing the man so served to be the Gerald 
Pitt Wilson mentioned and described in the 
complaint. He added, too, the requisite 
special allegation under Rule Eighteen, 
alleging that he knew Wilson because he an- 
swered to the name, because a dozen people 
in the café pointed him out, because he 
corresponded to a photograph that was filed 
with the affidavit, because Franklin P. 
Thom knew him and pointed him out. 
Nothing weak or doubtful about that affi- 
davit, thought I, picking up the snapshot of 
Gerald Pitt Wilson. 

An honest-looking and upstanding man, 
this Gerald Pitt Wilson who had a wife and 
couldn’t keep-her, if appearances told. I 
guessed they didn’t; I think they never do 
reliably. He’s a poor stick who can’t take 
a brace and look like a leader of men long 
enough to be snapped. I could see the de- 
parted Thom handing that snapshot to the 
witness at that ancient Wednesday mati- 
née, in a court room fetid with prurient 
curiosity. “‘Is that the picture of the man 
you served thesummonson?’”’ . . . “‘ Yes, 
sir.” . . . “Stand down. Offered in evi- 
dence.”’ 

The bored lawyers waiting their ten- 
minute turns; the flushed or ashen prin- 
cipals; the judge, weary, monosyllabic; 
the gigglers and the whisperers; the court 
officer, suddenly bellowing, alarming every- 
body, ‘‘S-s-silence!”’ 

I dug up Chester O’Malley. I found him 
in his office in an old rookery on Nassau 
Street; on his dingy door was lettered 
O’ Malley Process Serving Bureau. He was 
a gray and dusty and sophisticated man, a 
man whose life work it was to lie in wait in 
hallways and to peep through keyholes and 
transoms and to obtain audiences on false 
pretenses, serving people who were invari- 
ably ungrateful; and yet an unsoured chap, 
straight-spoken and likable. 

“Now, counselor,”’ he said, spreading his 
soiled hands, “‘be a little reasonable, will 
you? Give mea chance. Do you expect 
me to remember everybody I served fifteen 
years ago? Listen, I don’t remember the 
people I served last month. I put the bee 
on anywheres from one to twenty people a 
day, and you walk in here and ask me about 
a party I got fifteen years ago. I’m just 
telling you, counselor, and I’d be glad to 
help you out. Did I swear to it? Then it’s 
so, and I’ll swear to it again, if you want 
me to. But don’t ask me to remember the 
gent. That’s not reasonable, is it?” 

“But Wilson claims you didn’t serve him, 
and we'll have to ask you to take the stand.”’ 

“Well, you’ll pay me days’ wages for 
time in court, won’t you? I know your 
office, counselor, and that part will be easy. 
Glad to oblige you. Let’s see—it was a 
divorce case, you say? Then I was extra 
careful, that being the law. I’m always 
careful, you understand, and you can rely 
on my work, but when it’s a commercial 
case for a bill I can just about serve any- 
body, and the right man will rather pay up 
and shut up, since he would have to hire a 
lawyer to fight the service. But in divorce 
cases we got to watch our step. The man 
wants to fight, does he? That’s unusual; 
most generally he’s willing to play ball with 
us on the quiet, though a judge won’t grant 
a divorce if he suspects the people want 
one, such being collusion. But you can 
bank on it I was careful here, and if I swore 
I served him, I served him! And I’ll swear 
to it again on a stack of Bibles. Good 
enough?” 

I brought him over to the courthouse 
and got out the papers in Wilson against 
Wilson again and showed him his affidavit 


and the snapshot. || 


a 
Me 
F 
“Positively,” he said. “TI ger 
That’s my signature and there’s h 
with the papers. Can’t be any doy 
it, can there? Subpoeny me wy 
want me, counselor.” 

The order to show cause was th 
due course, in Special Term, Pi 
eight days after its service on Mp] 
As it was evidently going to be lit: 
length, the court sent it toa relat 
testimony and report. The ref| 
Mr. Frank Bartlett, of —— Brojy 
lawyer of unquestioned standing, | 
trow was well satisfied with a 
ment, although we had had, of 
nothing to say about the choice, |) 
ter was noticed for hearing on the |; 
of June at two P.M. in Mr. Bartlet\ 

We did not object to an immed} 
ing as we knew that we could ot | 
reasonable and necessary adjour\ 
investigate and disprove the stori: 
Little Amby’s witnesses; we shou | 
overthrown by a sudden and un} 
onslaught. A trial lawyer ende\ 
ways to keep undisclosed the test 
will rely on for victory, undisclosec } 
witnesses march to the stand, |; 
their testimony under a general dj 
instance, during the months or yes | 
liminary maneuvers for advantage j 
ing his opponent under a rush of t 
that the latter is entirely unpre) 
rebut. 

That strategy serves in court, » 
judge with a long calendar to get | 
but it could not be Little Amby’s« 
fore a leisured referee. a || 

I was standing with O’ Malley a| 
vator in the hall of —— Broadway \ 
for Mr. Jastrow and two o’clock, \¢ 
tle Amby appeared. Of the gang1) 
I recognized Cohen and two of L| 
by’s clerks; the others were prob | 
nesses and mere hangers-on. Lit!) 
entered the elevator, followed b ‘ 
dozen of his people. | 

“Hold up,” said Little Amby t 
vator man. ‘‘Where’s Wilson? || 
son.”’ 

““Wilson!’’ shouted Cohen, pu } 
head out of the car. 

““Coming,”’ said a hurrying gent i 

I nudged O’Malley. He looked 
at the gentleman who was hel 
step into the car and then he looki | 
his left eyelid drooped in token (| 
standing. The gentleman was thi 1 
of the snapshot; time had deal] 
with him. He was a bit stouter, | 
now, but his blue eyes had not nai) 
lost their engaging frankness; his: i 
still attractive. Time, the thu) 
felonious assault none of us car’ 

e 


whom no man can bind over to 
peace, had not yet gone to work i: 
on this Wilson; had not broken 1!) 
and plucked out his hair by ther 
bowed his back and wrenched tf} 
and scarified him atrociously—! | 
bought off somehow, it would se} 
didn’t look fifteen years older; ha'| 
I had to chuckle; his excellent : 
preservation would be a misfortur | 
for the purposes of this hearing. | 

I pointed him out to Mr. Jastro| 
conference room above. 1 

The hearing was held with lit 
mality. Mr. Bartlett sat at the b\ 
long table with the stenographer, } 
opposing forces ranged on either s!': 
witnesses rose in their places to b} 
and testified standing. 

“T’d like to hear from the proce § 
first, if it’s agreeable,” said on 
“I think it would be well to start ; 
story, don’t you, Mr. Jastrow? D«' 
Mr. Hinkle?” 

“No objection, provided it does 
ligate me in any way to take the I 
tive of this issue. It is understood 
it, that witnesses may be recalle« 
purposes, cross and direct? I m! 
that the burden of proof is on Mr. }f 

“ Absolutely,” said the referee. | 
apply the rules of evidence on dem‘ 
I shall allow counsel the utmost lat 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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_ (Continued from Page 110) 

der of presentation. I can tell Mr. 
\ frankly, and he may have it for the 
y that I shall require him to estab- 
j, allegations beyond any fair doubt 
Thall not recommend vacating the 
sent in divorce.” 

Nat's what we're here for,” said Little 
} taking down the hand behind which 
«3 whispering to Cohen. ‘‘Where’s 
rrocess server?” 

‘don the question of surprise,”’ said 
_strow. “If we should be surprised, 
ny have a continuance to bring wit- 
to rebut?” 

Wll do even better than that,” said 
\Amby gravely. “We'll give counsel 
nssion for the record to the effect that 
ery man we can produce who saw 
s| in Doctor Hanlein’s place, counsel 
j able to produce two men who didn’t 
ni there.” 

jd to snicker at that myself. 

};, O'Malley,” said Mr. Jastrow. 

} process server stood up and was 
y 1 quote from the stenographer’s 
Ws: 


| JAStTROW: Q.: Are youthe man who 
~ the summons and complaint? Are 
Je Chester O’Malley who made this 
Jit of service? A.: Yes, sir. 

Do you remember the 26th day of 
«iber, 1903? A.: Yes, sir. 

. Where were you that day and what 
eou doing? A.: I was in Bopp’s Circle 
ém West Fifty-ninth Street in this 
| was looking for Gerald Pitt Wilson, 
) had asummons for. I had a copy of 
/ammons and complaint that’s at- 
| to that there affidavit, and I found 
si there in the café, and I put the sum- 
hand complaint in his hand and says 
yons and complaint for divorce. 

|, Was the man you served the gentle- 
1 ho is sitting here beside Mr. Hinkle? 
es, Sir. 

{ HINKLE: Q.: Sure? A.: Absolutely. 
}. You have a good memory, haven’t 
(|A.: It’s my business to have. 

). How did you know the defendant 
you saw him in the café? A.: First 
jaad a picture of him, that one right 
r And then I made inquiries. And I 
ie lawyer with me, name of Thom, 
sWilson’s lawyer, and he knew him, 
n he? Certainly did. 


jile Amby reached over and picked up 
fapshot, showed it to Wilson and con- 
s. with him in a whisper. Wilson 
ud, shrugged his shoulders and nodded. 
‘rat’s all,” said Little Amby. ‘ Doc- 
‘anlein, please.” 
| physician rose promptly. I had 
kl him out in advance,without trouble. 
as a tall man some sixty years of 
,7ith a light and carefully kept gray 
1, face and eyes somewhat inflamed 
| sominent teeth. 
{seemed properly impressed with the 
vy of his testimony, but gave it none 
88 crisply, speaking like a man used 
ajitrary authority. I had heard him 
&—a deep and explosive laugh—a jolly 
nnough, probably a man who liked his 
lnip and got it. 


V. HINKLE: Q.: Doctor, we want you 
bt aside your modesty and tell us the 
bf man you are. Are you known in 
- ‘ofession ? A.: I took my M.D., sir, 
Indon Medical in 1889. I was house 
ytan for four years in ——, and am 
Icting in a consulting capacity on the 
fif three of the leading hospitals in this 
y 1am a member of the City Medical 
‘Vy, am on the board of the School of 
Ycians and Surgeons, have written four 
ie that my brethren are kind enough 
‘l authoritative, and am most active 
Was president and manager of the 
tim’ Dipsomaniac Institute on West 
itseventh Street here in the city. 

R. What do you treat. in that place, 
crt A: Morbid alcoholism. 

+ Did you treat one Gerald Pitt Wilson 
Institute and during what period? 
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A.: I did. Between December eighteenth 
and January second. I discharged him as 
cured on the morning of January second. 

Q.: Tell us how you took care of him, 
doctor. A.: You mean as to restraining 
him? He signed the customary release for 
what we might do to him when he came to 
us December eighteenth, and then we put 
him in the cell. Our cells are interior 
chambers, no windows, only a door, sound- 
proof and harm proof, in case the patient 
goes off his chump for alcohol. Wilson was 
locked in that cell day and night at all 
times between those dates except when he 
was taken up to the roof. I swear to that. 

Q.: Was he allowed visitors? A.: No, 
sir. And he had none. 

Mr. JASTROW: Q.: Is the Wilson whom 
you treated, doctor, the man who’s sitting 
here in this room now? A.: He’s sitting 
over there. 

Q.: And you can swear to the time he 
passed in your establishment, after fifteen 
years? A.: You may look at my book. 
There itis onthetable. If you’llturn back 
to the very beginning, you’ll find Wilson’s 
chart there for every day and night of the 
time. 

Q.: But you have no memory of him 
apart from this book? A.: But I have. 

Q.: How many patients have you in that 
institute? A.: Twenty to thirty at a time, 
nowadays. But I see what you’re driving 
at, sir. At the time Wilson was there he 
was my only patient. He was my first pa- 
tient. We were anxious to make a record 
with him and prove that we could cure, so 
he had our undivided attention. 

REFEREE: Do you propose to offer that 
book, Mr. Hinkle? I’d like to see it. 

Mr. HINKuLE: I offer it in evidence. 
Part of the res geste. Part of the res inter 
alios, in other words. 

Mr. JASTROW: Quite all right, Mr. Bart- 
lett, if I may reserve my objection to ad- 
mitting it. 


I saw the book later. It was a well-worn 
book, and certainly showed all evidences of 
being authentic, and the physician himself 
had impressed me favorably—altogether 
too favorably. He seemed to be telling the 
truth. 

An attendant of the institute was put on 
next. He indorsed the story that Doctor 
Hanlein had told, nor was he any more 
shaken by the cross. When he sat down, 
Little Amby stood up and looked over his 
men. Sixteen people were on his side of the 
table, as against four on our side. Mr. 
Pruitt, sitting behind me, was the fourth; 
Mrs. Pruitt had not come. Mr. Jastrow 
saw no purpose in subjecting her to embar- 
rassment when she could not help. 

“‘T have seven more witnesses, Mr. Ref- 
eree, cumulative testimony to the fact that 
Gerald Pitt Wilson spent that two weeks in 
the doctor’s sanitarium, if Mr. Jastrow has 
still any doubt,” said Little Amby. 

“Just a moment,” said Mr. Jastrow. 
“That last witness again. The Gerald Pitt 
Wilson you attended in the institute is the 
man sitting here?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said the witness. Then he 
suddenly shook his head, saying, ‘‘ No, not 
him. That’s not the Mr. Wilson.” 

Mr. Jastrow had pointed to the original 
of the snapshot. 

“Tt’s not he?” he cried, still pointing. 
It seemed to be the break that would lead to 
victory. 

“No, that’s not him,” insisted the wit- 
ness. Then he looked down at Little Amby 
and grumbled defensively, ‘“‘ Well, he asked 
me, didn’t he?” 

““What is this?’ said the referee, leaning 
forward. ‘Doctor Hanlein, are you quite 
positive in your identification?” 

“T didn’t say that was the man I treated, 
sir,” said the physician. ‘“He’s not, as a 
matter of fact.” 

“Suppose we let the gentleman talk for 
himself,” said Little Amby. ‘In order to 
give counsel full latitude in questioning, I'll 
take him as my witness on the direct. Mr. 
Wilson, stand up, please, and be sworn.” 

Mr. HINKLE: Q.: - What is your full 
name? A.: Charles J, Wilson. 


_mesegers —__ 
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Q.: What’s your business? A.: Well, I’m 
not doing anything just now. 

Q.: What business were you in on or 
about December 26, 1903? A.: Whisky 
salesman. 

Q.: Where were you that day? A.: In 
Augie Bopp’s on Columbus Circle. Yes, 
Bopp’s Circle. 

Q.: Do you see Mr. August Bopp here? 
A.: Yes. There he is back there. 

Q.: Did you see him in his store on that 
day? A.: And heard him, counselor. He 
was talking about the quality of the goods. 

Q.: Talking it up, I suppose. A.: Not 
to me. He said when he wanted prune 
juice he would buy the prunes himself. 
Well, it was nothing but bar goods and he 
was paying —— 

Q.: Never mind that. Did anybody 
serve asummons on you? A.: This paper. 
(Hands Mr. Hinkle document now marked 
Exhibit One in evidence.) 

Mr. HINKLE: I offer this. Q.: Did you 
ever have anything to do with Hanlein’s 
Institute for booze fighters? A.: Never 
patronized there, if that’s what you mean. 
Might have sent him some business in my 
time. 

Q.: Is this the man gave you the sum- 
mons and complaint you have produced 
here? (Pointing to Witness O’Malley.) A.: 
That I cannot say, counselor. It’s too long 
ago, and I wouldn’t want to be sure. It 
might be him. I heard him asking around 
for Wilson, and then he comes up and says 
if ’m Wilson. And I never denied it yet, 
counselor. So he slaps it onto me, and 
when we opened it up afterward and read 
it, Bopp’s barkeep fell in the water with 
laughing, and they all kidded the shirt off 
me. And me not even married. 

Mr. JASTROW: Was this paper of any 
value to you? A.: No. 

Q.: But you preserved it for fifteen 
years? A.: No—yes, it is fifteen years. 

Q.: Did Mr. Hinkle here send for you? 
A.: No. 

Q.: Are you to be paid for your testi- 
mony? A.: Well, I figure he’ll do the right 
thing. 

Q.: Are.you here of your own free will? 
A.: Absolutely. 

Q.: Nobody sent for you, nobody asked 
you to come. You just wandered in here, 
as it were? A.: No, not at all. Listen, I’ll 
tell you how this thing comes off. I’m ina 
place having a ball last winter and some- 
body says, ‘‘ Wilson, meet Wilson.”’ So we 
shake, and have a ball and this and that, 
and I says, “‘ What’s your first name, Jack? 
Mine’s Karl.”’ Hesays, ‘“‘Jerry.’’ Sowe have 
a ball, and this and that, andI says, ‘‘ Jerry? 
What’sthat standfor?’’ And he says, “ Ger- 
ald Pitt Wilson.’’ So we havea ball and this 
and that, and I’m not thinking of any- 
thing, when I says to him, “‘Gerald Pitt 
Wilson? Is that yourname?”’ And hesays, 
“Yes, that’s my name.” “‘Listen,’’ I says, 
beginning to laugh, “your wife is suing 
you for a divorce,” and so we had to have a 
ball on that, and he begins to cry on me. 
So 


Mr. Jastrow lifted a quelling hand and 
the witness subsided and sat down. 

“We'd better hear from the real Mr. 
Wilson now,” said Little Amby cheerfully. 
“Mr. Gerald Pitt Wilson, take the stand.” 

At this point an office girl looked into 
the room and said, ‘Mr. Jastrow, wanted 
on the wire, please.” 

Mr. Jastrow left the room. A man of 
the group behind Little Amby had moved 
to rise, and was now swaying uncertainly. 

“Sit down, Wilson, until Mr. Jastrow 
comes back,” said Little Amby. “Or per- 
haps you’d like to get up and make a bow. 
There seems to be some confusion here as 
to who is you. Mr. Gerald Pitt Wilson, 
gentlemen!” 

One look at him, and I gave our case up 
for lost. He didn’t remotely resemble the 
cocksure and manly-looking whisky sales- 
man. This fellow had the manner of a 
prisoner—self-contained, unobserving and 
indifferent. I had seen that repellent ex- 
pression on the faces of men standing out- 
side the fifteen-cent rooming houses north 


Relief 


or tired aching 
Feet 


r i SORTURING foot pains give you a 

drawn expression, tired lines and a 
worn-out look. Besides, they sap your 
energy and vitality and decrease your eff- 
ciency. Don’t neglect your feet another 
day—get relief oz. 

Dr. Wm. M. Scholl has made it easy to make 
feet well and keep them well by perfecting a 
Specific, scientific, natural, guaranteed method of 
relief for foot conditions of every kind and degree 
—weak arch, flat foot, turning ankle, tender heels, 
crooked or overlapping toes, corns, callouses, 
bunions, etc. Leading shoe and department stores 
feature and fit them. 


ACHING FEET BUNIONS 
Dr. SCHOLL’S FoorT- Dr. SCHOLL’S BUNION- 
EAZER gives quick, lasting REDUCER instantly relieves 
relief tosufferers from weak bunion pain. Reduces 
or brokendownarches. $3.50 enlargement and preserves 


per pair, shape of shoe. 75¢. each, 


CALLOUSES FOOT ODORS 
Dr. SCHOLL’S ZINO-PADS Dr. SCHOLL’S BROMI- 
are soothing, healing; give DROSIS POWDER stops ex- 
instant relief to painful cessive perspiration, bad 
callouses, 35¢. at drug and foot and body odors. Price 
shoe stores, 50c. per can, 


(0 


CORNS CROOKED TOES 
Dr. SCHOLL’s ZINO-PADS Dr. SCHOLL’s TOR-FLEX 
stop the pain in one minute, gradually straightens the 


Thin, healing, antiseptic. 
> Es 
35¢. at shoe and drug stores, 


crooked toe, brings it back in- 
to position. Price 75¢. each, 


RUN-OVER HEELS 


Dr. SCHOLL’S WALK- Dr. 


SLIPPING HEELS 
SCHOLL’s NU-GRIP 
HEEL LINER for men and 
women, prevents shoes from 
slipping atheeland soreness, 
saves hose. 30c. per pair, 


STRATE HEEL PADS make 
walking a pleasure; pre- 
vent shoes running over, 


SSC. per pair. 


Don’t Experiment 


There is nosuch thing as a cure-all for foot troubles 
—no one device, preparation or special shoe that 
willcorrectallfootailments. There isa specific Dr. 
Scholl Appliance or Remedy designed for your 
special needs. You can rely upon it to give you 
absolute relief. 


Where to get relief 
EADQUARTERS 
_DEScholls — 
Foot Comfort Service 


The shoe dealer who displays the above emblem 
on his windows specializes in Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort Service. You will find this store right in 
your own town. Go there and you will get the 
personal services of a Foot Expert who is especially 
trained in the application of the correct Dr. Scholl] 
Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy designed to 
give you quick and complete relief from your 
particular foot trouble. 

Free Sample Pirie tion scholl's Zine. 
pads for corns, and Dr, Scholl’s Book, ‘*The Feet and 


Their Care.”’ Address, The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. 
Schiller St., Chicago, Ill, 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Re elies 


Ce er 


ee 
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Sa Re Sa 


That eee 
you’ve hoped for 


—not an impossible attainment. 


Men are discovering—those who shake off habits 
—that to cling to the same old way of shaving 
keeps them from new-day comfort. 


They are learning, these progressive men, that 
there is a better way to shave, a more professional 
way, one which gives always a super-shave. 


Always? Yes, with certainty. For with a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor you shave every time 
with a super-keen blade, freshly stropped. No 
constantly dulling blade. This is the only razor 
which sharpens its own blades. 


This is, as other men by the millions know, the 
de luxe way of shaving. With the Valet AutoStrop 
you can sharpen the blade automatically, then shave, 
then clean the razor, all without removing the blade. 


Try this better way, sir. 


Valet Auto-‘Strop Razor 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue, New York City 


‘of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
*stomached and thin limbed, with red-veined 
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He was big 


cheeks and drooping mouth. His clothing 
was new and clean but poorly fitting. I 


-couldn’t guess his age with any assurance 
of accuracy. 


It would be altogether too 
bad if he won his case, I reflected, and 
established again a legal link between him 
and that fine woman; but his chances, I 
had to admit, were better than good. 

Mr. Jastrow returned and said, “I neg- 
lected to bring certain papers from the 
office, sir, and they’re coming right over. 
May we recess for five or ten minutes? 
Thank you.” 

We lighted cigarettes. Little Amby 
beckoned to Gerald Pitt Wilson and walked 
with him to the window, where they con- 
ferred together in undertones. 

“For Mr. Jastrow,” said the office girl, 


| coming in with a sealed and unstamped 


envelope. Mr. Jastrow rose, took the en- 
velope from her and followed her outside, 
closing the door behind him. He remained 


| away for another two or three minutes, and 


then came in and suggested that we re- 


| sume. 


“Mr. Gerald Pitt Wilson,” said Little 
Amby. 

The witness was qualified as the defend- 
ant in the old divorce suit and as the appli- 
cant in the proceeding to set the judgment 
aside, and the examination proceeded: 


Mr. HINKLE: Q.: Now, Mr. Wilson, 
where were you during the period from 
December 18, 1903, to January 2, 1904? 
A.: In Doctor Hanlein’s Institute on 
Fifty-seventh Street. 

Q.: Did you leave the institute at any 
time during that period? A.: How could 
I when I was locked in? 

Q.: If your answer to the last question 
is no, sax no. A.: No. 

Q.: Were you at any time during that 
period in Bopp’s Circle Café on West 
Fifty-ninth Street? A.: No. 

Q.: Did you see this man (indicating 
Witness O'Malley) during that period? 
A.: Well, I couldn’t just remember. Oh, 
during that time? No, I didn’t see anybody 
but the doctor and that nurse. Not a soul, 
counselor. 

Mr. JASTROW: Q.: Do you work for a 
living? A.: Do I work for a living? Yes, 
I work for a living. 

Q.: What do you work at? A.: What do 
I work at? I work for City Marshal Bray 
over on Fifty-fourth Street near the Third 
District. 

Q.: What work do you do for City Mar- 
shal Bray? A.: What work do I do for 
City Marshal Bray? Well, I serve dis- 
possesses, and move out furniture, and go 
around with executions, and watch stuff 
that’s seized. 

Q.: Have you any other means of sup- 
port? 

Mr. HINKLE: Now, please. I don’t 
want to be technical, but I do think we 
ought to make an effort to keep within the 
issues. I want to try this matter in a nice 
friendly way, and I’m sure that counsel 
is going to admit before we get through 
that a terrible mistake has been made and 
injustice done this man, and he’ll be only 
too glad to right it in a handsome way 
worthy of his great reputation by letting 
the order vacating the divorce be entered 
by consent. So don’t let us wander afield. 

REFEREE: I cannot see that the question 
has any bearing on the issue, Mr. Jastrow. 
I’ll sustain the objection. 

Mr. JASTROW: Exception. Q.: Are you 
paying Mr. Hinkle for his services in this 
matter? 

Mr. HINKLE: Objected to as immaterial. 

REFEREE: Sustained. Mr. Jastrow, the 
motive that actuated the witness in start- 
ing his proceeding is quite immaterial. 
Even if we suppose, using our knowledge of 
the world not unfairly, I trust, that there is 
something behind this proceeding, an un- 
disclosed principal perhaps, that would not 
concern us here. 

Mr. JASTROW: Exception. Q.: Take 
pen and paper, sit down and write out what 
I dictate. 


Mr. HINKLE: What’s the idea of 

Mr. JAstrRow: Address the refer’ 
Hinkle. (Stenographer gives witn,| 
and paper.) 

Q.: Write, “I give you fair waj 
(Witness writes as directed.) Q,: ¥ 
“Your word as a gentleman.” /(} 
writes as directed.) Q.: Write, | 
deal and under the circumstances 
then write your name in full five t 


Mr. Jastrow reached across the tas 
took the sheet of paper from bene 
hands of Gerald Pitt Wilson. Hes) 
the writing and passed the sheet , 
stenographer. 

“Mark that for identification, 1, 
he said. ‘‘I propose to offer it late), 

The stenographer wrote on the s\ 
longhand, Respondent’s Exhibit (5 
Identification, and returned the pay: 

“T shall ask you for an adjout 
now, sir,” said Mr. Jastrow. “T s) 
ready to proceed tomorrow afternoi | 

“So far as I’m concerned, Mr? 
lett,” said Little Amby with a large ¢ | 

“if counsel needs a few hours to r¢} 
himself to the inevitable, or to prey 
client for the bad news, he’s entire | 
come.’ 

“You are very kind,” said Mr. J| 
dryly. 

“Shall we say tomorrow at ths 
time and place?”’ said the referee, | 
good, gentlemen. I trust you'll be 4 1 
Good afternoon.” 

“How does it look to you, MaeD) 
asked Mr. Jastrow as we walkec\ 
Broadway. 

‘Well, sir,” Isaid bluntly, “we’rel ; 

“Think we'd better let Hinkle’s a ¢ 
entered on consent, as he suggeste: 
He caught my arm. “ MacDevitt, | 
time tomorrow Ambrose Hinkle ij; 
to offer to withdraw his motion, a 
not going to let him do it.” 

“T certainly hope so, sir,” I said 5 
was vexed with him for talking to m5 

He had made an appointment w) 
Pruitt for half-past eleven of the fo} 
morning; shortly after that time || 
for me, and I went to his room, findi 
alone with Mr. Pruitt. 

“Sit down, MacDevitt,” he sail) 
gayly. ‘You have done a lot of goo) 
on this matter, and you deserve to 4: 
ent when I break the glad tidings ) 
anxious friend here. 

“Mr. Pruitt,” he said, “after heat 2 
testimony advanced yesterday bef: 
referee, and after having had a look |! 
Pruitt’s former husband, I am conve? 
your opinion that Wilson 1 is not the 1 
mover in this matter.” 

“Quite so, Jastrow,” said Mr. 
“T maintain that it is a piece 0 
malice on the part of that no 
scoundrel Hinkle.” 

“Pardon me for not taking your 
said Mr. Jastrow. “Like every other } 
who has practiced in New York dur} 
past twenty years, I have watched vi 
terest the rise and success of Ai) 
Hinkle, and have reflected on it. | 
utterly cold-blooded. He has been |: 
cessful because he has pursued i 
mindedly his only aim in life, and tl’ 
been material success. He has nev | 
mitted his feelings to become engage 
has been ready at all times to sell ‘! 
friends and to square his enemies. } 
fellow without principle and ae 

Kk 


and self-respect. He’s not the man ti 

fice time and money and incur risk 
Mr, Pruitt—to pay off an ancient ¢\ 
No, Mr. Pruitt, we must look behin, 
son’and behind Hinkle too.” | 
“You think someone else set this 
on me?” said Mr. Pruitt, working hil 
eyebrows up and down menacing], 
cannot imagine who could have A 
By George, I’d make it hot for the t: 
: 
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Jastrow!”’ 
“We shall discover him. for you 
Pruitt,” said Mr. Jastrow. “I’m 
tell you that we’re in a position 1 
bring Hinkle to his knees. Read that 
(Continued on Page 117) | 


Ha 
(Continued from Page 114) 
and accept my congratula- 


[Pruitt took the letter, put on spec- 
a threw back his head to justify his 
ilar eccentricity of vision, and went 
ging. He halted almost at once, low- 
|e letter, and stared across it at Mr. 
sy. Then he resumed, taking in all 
uive minutes to work his way through 
s)rt missive. 
ie is the letter he found so hard to 
1: 
“February 38, 1904. 

{KLIN P. THOM, 
ycipal Life Building, 
e York City. 
Jor Sir: Well, Mr. Thom, I am still 
fiz to have an answer to the last letter 
m2 you and I am getting tired, I give 
ir warning. When you wrote me 
y Christmas and wanted to have me 
yir man serve me with the summons 
aay wife, I could have made a lot of 
i: for you, but relying on your word 
_mtleman I let him serve me. Right 
“n Bopp’s after New Year’s you said 
od get a square deal, when I told you 
astill sick and weak after the rough 
|,at horse doctor gave me at the in- 
a, or I wouldn’t think of asking for a 
+ hen I took the divorce papers. 
4 under the circumstances, and since 
Eu serve me with divorce papers like 
ni of my word, is my wife coming 
9h with something handsome or have 
ito start something in this town? 

“‘GERALD PITT WILSON.” 


| letter was in longhand. Mr. Jas- 
yook it from Mr. Pruitt, spread it on 
isk, and laid beside it the sheet on 
« Gerald Pitt Wilson had written 
as to order. Mr. Pruitt bent over the 
NE. 
‘\at doesn’t prove anything, Jastrow,”’ 
sl loudly. “What does it prove? Not 
lsed thing.” 
‘keept that Wilson was served with 
tummons and complaint and, by in- 
ye, that the gentleman of the same 
nwhom Little Amby dug up to trick 
Ulley with perjured himself. And Lit- 
/jby will also have to explain how the 
Wzraphs were switched in the filed 
3 at the County Clerk’s. He’ll have 
wae clean and tell an air-tight story to 
€lis skin, and I can tell you now what 
gry will be. 
‘e’s going to say that the undisclosed 
m moyer—the man we're eager to get 
Ir. Pruitt—brought the story to Little 
i) ready-made, with all the perjury 
Nled, and that poor innocent Little 
i was deceived and merely presented 
cirt the story he was told. He’s going 
nne that prime mover, and he’s going 
tn on him to save himself, and he’s 
to work hand in glove with us to send 
toy gentleman to Sing Sing.” 
“re you threatening me, Jastrow?”’ 
ied Mr. Pruitt. 
: ou? How you, Mr. Pruitt?” 
“Il poppy-cock,” cried Mr. Pruitt, 
tig up and stamping about. ‘‘Moon- 
I, Jastrow. Nobody is behind this mat- 
ut Hinkle. Who’ll believe his lies? 
lie to save his miserable skin, depend 
| He'll accuse someone, and that foul 
i his will chime in with him to blacken 
Tespectable person. Who'll believe 
1 Who'll believe a rascal who doesn’t 
until his own neck is in the noose? 
hil believe that silly letter? A forgery, 
likely.” 

'o relieve your mind on that point, 
TPruitt,” said Mr. Jastrow, frowning 
re first time, “this letter was found 
l'yesterday by an attorney of unblem- 
reputation who happens to be the 
“itor of Franklin P. Thom. On dis- 
Ving it in an old file he instantly sent 

me. The authenticity of the letter, 
S\issured, will be established. As for the 
bility of Hinkle, he will not wear the 
arance of testifying under duress. 

am going to his office now. I am going 
‘nd him this letter. I am going to give 
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him a chance to turn it over to the district 
attorney himself, together with his expla- 
nation of the proceeding he brought; and 
I can tell you now that his explanation will 
dovetail with the letter and exonerate him, 
but send his secret employer to face a 
criminal jury. ; 

“Td like to get Hinkle with his employer 
and put them both behind the bars, but I’m 
willing to make sure of one of them, and 
I don’t much care which one it is. And 
when Hinkle’s real employer is revealed 
and indicted his money and position will 
avail him nothing. He’ll find he can’t play 
pitch with a Van Gulden—eh, Mr. Pruitt? 
You'll agree that the family is powerful 
enough in New York to protect its own. I'll 
give Hinkle his chance, and he’ll jump at 
it. He’ll jump at it!” 

“That for the Van Guldens,” exclaimed 
Mr. Pruitt, leaning over the desk and snap- 
ping his fingers weakly in Mr. Jastrow’s 
face. He sat down and reached for the let- 
ter. Mr. Jastrow’s hand forestalled him 
and snapped the paper away. Mr. Jastrow 
scrutinized him, bowed slightly and handed 
him the paper. 

“You know perfectly well that I hired 
the fellow, Jastrow,”’ said Mr. Pruitt quite 
casually; and he went to reading the letter 
again. 

“T thought you did.” 

“But I didn’t know aught of this per- 
jury and criminal business, Jastrow!”’ cried 
Mr. Pruitt, scowling. “I don’t want any- 
thing to do with that sort of thing, Jastrow, 
and I resent your suggesting it. Dammit, 
can’t a man hire a scoundrel of a lawyer 
without telling him his business? Why, 
man alive, that’s all anybody goes to a 
lawyer for—to beat the law, isn’t it? But 
that’s the lawyer’s own nasty business, isn’t 
it now? 

“That’s precisely what I said to Hinkle. 
I said to him, ‘Now, my good fellow, I’ll 
have no part in any nastiness. Manage 
this business in your own way, but don’t 
ask me to make any nasty charges against 
Mrs. Pruitt.’ ‘If you refuse to proceed on 
the statutory grounds,’ said he, ‘we’ll per- 
form a miracle for you and get you a divorce 
anyway. Only,’ said he, ‘miracles come 
high, Pruitt.’ He’s had of me already 
twenty thousand dollars—the thief. 

“But I had no part in it, Jastrow. I had 
no idea. I want you to be very clear as to 
that, and I will not go with you to the dis- 
trict attorney if you are to represent mat- 
ters otherwise. That is understood, is it 
not? Then I could hazard a guess as to 
what Hinkle did—from reading the letter, 
Jastrow.” 

“T’d be interested to have it.” 

“Why, it is perfectly evident that Hinkle 
changed the date of service from January 2, 
1904, to December 26, 1903, Jastrow. Had 
one of his fellows do it, you know. And 
then to meet the process server he pro- 
vided another fellow named Wilson and 
put his picture with the papers.” 

‘A very shrewd guess, indeed,” said Mr. 
Jastrow, rising. “It explains everything. 
We are going now to tell it to the district 
attorney and show him this letter, and it 
means the finish of Counselor Ambrose 
Hinkle.” 


The disposition of Wilson versus Pruitt 
is a matter of record, and received wide 
publicity; I dare say you know about it. 
You know that Gerald Pitt Wilson was run 
to earth in a Chinese dive on Race Street in 
Philadelphia, and that he turned state’s 
evidence when the screws were put to him. 
You know that the other Wilson was never 
caught, and that the expert forger who 
changed the date in the filed papers also 
escaped. 

And you know that Pruitt’s testimony 
was what convicted Little Amby when that 
rascal came to the end of his dodging and 
twisting and stood at last in the prisoner’s 
box. Pruitt was held to be not an accom- 
plice. If he had guilty knowledge of the 
conspiracy, he was never brought to book. 
It is true that the admissions he was com- 
pelled to make secured for Mrs. Pruitt a 
legal separation. 
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A more contemptible conspiracy against 
an innocent woman was never put together; 
and yet there are people so lost to reason 
and right sentiment as to remember Little 
Amby with kindness, with regret as for a 
great advocate silenced, with kindness as 
for a man who accepted ruin rather than 
sacrifice of principle. Even Mr. Jastrow, 
good sportsman and poor winner, had an 
accession of that weakness. Pshaw! 

We were standing downstairs in the ro- 
tunda of the Criminal Courts Building when 
Little Amby, then on bail, came in to plead 
to one of the indictments against him—I 
think it was for subornation of perjury. 

Cohen was with him—a queer bird, that 
Cohen. If he had his deserts he’d have 
gone up the river with Hinkle. He was 
certainly accessory to every villainy con- 
cocted in that dark little house in Centre 
Street. You could go there by day or by 
night—like the Tombs across the way, the 
little house ran wide open its full twenty- 
four hours—and you’d find Cohen. Little 
Amby knocked off at five and took himself 
away to Broadway and the Tenderloin, but 
Cohen was perpetually on the job. 

Tug Gaffney was there; it was no good 
to guard the door of the rifled house on 
Centre Street. Tug rolled along beside his 
little master, an arm about his shoulders, 
packing his inattentive ear with some idiotic 
excuse for subornation of perjury that Tug 
had thought out. They say that Tug an- 
swered upstairs when the clerk said for- 
mally, ‘‘How do you plead?” ‘Not guilty, 
bug,” rumbled Tug, sweeping Cohen and 
Little Amby aside; it was late in the day 
for Tug to begin the practice of law, but he 
was game; he’d try anything once. I didn’t 
see that, but it must have been funny. 

But, as I was saying, we saw Little Amby 
coming in, and we remarked that he wasn’t 
receiving his usual sycophantic reception. 
Everybody saw him and stared at him, but 
nobody said even “Hello, counselor,” to 
him. I was a bit ashamed of that, illogi- 
cally; the really scandalous feature was 
the fact that the little rascal had ever been 
kotowed to; the regrettable circumstance 
was that his downfall had been so long de- 
layed. And I had a bit of sympathy mixed 
with my surprise when Mr. Jastrow—who 
is very well known and highly respected in 
the profession, as I may have stated— 
stepped into Little Amby’s path and thrust 
out his hand. 

“ Sorry, Hinkle,’ hesaid crisply. ‘‘ Mighty 


sorry. Call on me if I can do anything for | 


you. I want to tell you in any event that I 
respect your attitude. 
honor.” 

That’s all there was to it; and the in- 
dicted attorney passed on and up to plead. 
Soft soap, thought I; no harm in it now; 
it was nice of Mr. Jastrow. 

But as we walked out I said to him, “I 
didn’t quite get that, Mr. Jastrow. You 


let Pruitt go in order to get Hinkle, al- 


though I had thought that Pruitt was the 
man we’d want, particularly in view of the 
Van Guldens, and yet fe 


You're a man of | 


nes TES TE 


“How could we get Pruitt?” he said | 


shortly. 
whose scalp we wanted! But the trouble 
was that we couldn’t get Pruitt except 
through Hinkle. Unless Hinkle would dis- 
close his secret principal there was no way 
to get at him. We were quite sure all the 
while—Martin Van Gulden and I—that 
the attack came from Pruitt, but how could 
we prove it? 

“You remember the morning I got the 
truth out of Pruitt? I had already been to 
see Little Amby. Yes, MacDevitt, I vis- 
ited him in his apartment in the Abernathy 
uptown, and laid the cards face up, showed 
him the letter, and offered to let him slide 
from under if he’d only help us to nail the 
man behind him.” 

“And he wouldn’t do it?” 

‘‘He bristled like a little gamecock at the 
notion. MacDevitt, the fellow’s a thorough- 
bred. He looked me up and down, sneered 
in my face and said, ‘You eall yourself a 
lawyer, and you ask me to betray a client? 
I don’t practice that way, Jastrow. Never 
did; never will. Never!’” 


“Of course Pruitt was the man | 
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Let the women do the work? 
Perfectly all right—if Bassicks 
carry the load. Why rouse up 
the lordly male for jobs a child 
can do? 

Bassicks, you should know, are 
those helpful little wheels that 
make it so easy to move beds 
and chests and tables and such. 
They travel quietly and gently 
over rug or hardwood. Popu- 
lar? Rather—on good furniture 
—in good hardware stores— 
with good housekeepers! 


Bassick Casters 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
For thirty years the leading makers of high grade 
casters for home, office, hotel, warehouse and factory 
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family wants a car 


“(ae American family wants 


“A car for every purse 

and purpose” 

CHEVROLET 
PONTIAC 

OLDSMOBILE 
OAKLAND 

BUICK 
CADILLAC 
GMC Trucks 


Fisher Bodies - Delco and Remy 
Electrical Equipment + Harrison 
Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedome- 
ters > New Departure Ball Bearings 
Delco-LightElectric Plants-Frigid- 
aire Electric Refrigerators. + Jaxon 
Rims - Brown-Lipe-Chapin: Dif- 
ferentials and Bevel Drive Gears 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Inland 
Steering Wheels - Klaxon Horns. 


General Motors cars and trucks, 
Delco-Light electric plants and Frig- 
idaire electric refrigerators may be 
purchased on the GMAC Time 
Payment Plan. 


The closed cars have Fisher Bodies, 
also a“‘Product of General Motors.” 
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a home and an automobile. 
These are perhaps the two 
strongest desires. 

Banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and building and loan 
societies have made it possible 
for millions of families to pur- 
chase homes on deferred 
payments, and to enjoy them 
during their active years when 
the children are young and 
the home means most. 

General Motors organized 
the General Motors Accep- 
tance Corporation seven years 
ago to meet the demand for 
similar facilities for the pur- 


chase of General Motors cars. 
General Motors made the 
GMAC Plan a part of its own 


operation, kept under its own _ 
control. This has always — 


meant low rates, fair terms, 


and adherence to sound credit 


practice. | 
General Motorsmakesacar 


for “every purse and purpose? — 
It 1s to your advantage to buy — 


the car that you can comfort- 


ably afford, on a payment plan ~ 
that gives youa sure margin of — 


safety. Select the car that best — 


suits you from the General 
Motors line and ask the dealer 


to explain the GMAC Plan. 
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h’t talk to me about Ginger,’ said 

-yith a low grumbling growl. “I’ve 
ju before that although I may be 
eugh at times to take a husband, I 
spermit him to regard himself as the 
apf my puppies.” 

ij natural he should want a peep at 
jipies,” said Amardis. 

] shook her head. “‘Natural!’’ she 
e “The male doesn’t care twopence, 
, etends any interest in an offspring, 
77 to show off. That’s all males think 
f:ting and showing off.”’ 

) can always be polite,” said 
S. 

yen you've finished talking to your- 
*,outed Michael, ‘“‘I have something 
| We've fixed up that rope, so if 
dare to see us go Over 7 

Kinel, Sally,’ said Amardis, and 
~ up the path where civilization 
sthrough into the wild. 

“1 where she stood beneath the over- 
fiz bough, Amardis could see nothing 
preparations that were being made 
«entertainment; but the sounds that 
dted through the hedge had all the 
gieristics of an altercation. 

Rt! I’m all ready to go.” 

Yio went and fetched her?”’ 

Viat’s that got to do with it?”’ 

Aolly lot.” 

Nolly little.” 

Vil, I’m first.” 

A» you?” 

Ys, lam.” 

gl” 

ij Amardis, ‘‘I must go in for tea soon. 
tyou both go over together.” 

nonce upon a time there was a king 
Solomon who made himself famous 
1 \dgment no wiser than that. 

\ fear,” said Michael. 

Et you always have done things to- 
«’”’ said Amardis. 

Vill, we’re not going to now.” 

Iss you,’ said Charlie. 

uthey had no coin. 

Ii holding up one thumb—which 
1?” said Amardis. 

['t!”’ was roared. 

Frht!” was roared. 

Is the right thumb,” said Amardis. 

- ichael has first turn.” 

Scks!”” said Michael, and the rope 

tied. 

rirdis did not trouble to ask herself 

‘iere should have been all this pother 

upriority. She did not even think it 

| She accepted it as one accepts a 

Inental law of Nature. But one little 

perplexed her—why they should be 

mich more eager to perform than she 

' witness the performance. It could 
hitter what they looked like swinging 

space except as far as it mattered to 

mand as they thought it mattered to 

Amardis would not have minded in 
lst how well or badly the feat was 

‘plished. Her interest was of a per- 

aather than a critical kind. She was 

1) be asked to look on. 

{(!” cried Michael, and pierced the 
le a dart. “Yoy yoicks!”’ he yelled, 
ore splendid to appear. He landed 

[nade the return passage, clinging 

d by a single hand. ‘“ Yoy yoicks!” 

le now,” said Charlie. “Look! Are 

| oking?” 

| passing of Charlie was as the passing 


twift. He had curled the rope round 
Idy and one arm was extended. An 
stible spectacle. 

‘pda best?” they asked, in a single 
i : 
th were very good,” said Amardis 
WW, and went back to the cottage to 
‘ie kettle on. While waiting for it to 
ibe thought about two cock partridges 
d once seen fluffing their feathers and 
“/g up and down before a quiet little 
‘iat crouched in the grass. 

the days that followed, a growing dis- 
ln was revealed on the part of the 
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boys to wrap Amardis away from thoughts 
and duties of an intimate and womanly 
kind and bear. her with them to haunts re- 
mote from civilization, where were prac- 
ticed pursuits of a masculine and primitive 
nature. She was called upon to witness 
perilous climbs and wrestling matches and 
many deeds of derring do. To their spoken 
and unspoken demand for an award of 
laurels, Amardis would reply, ‘‘Both were 
very good.” 

Amardis did not know why she was un- 
willing to give the crown to one or the 
other for this or that, but it was so. She 
did not know why she lacked the initiative 
to break away from her two champions and 
say, ‘I’m grateful for being let to look on, 
but please may I go back to my puppies 
now, and other things that want tend- 
ing to?” 

She felt somehow that it was her duty to 
look on—as it was her duty to bandage 
Michael’s hand when he cut it doing a 
swanky trick with a broken bottle. These 
things might be boring, but one had to do 
them. She would be so disappointed in 
herself if she failed to do them. Like forget- 
ting to give the puppies their dinner, it 
would be. But it was funny how little rela- 
tion the things she did for the two boys or 
what they did before her seemed to have to 
the boys themselves. 

“They do take up such a lot of time,” 
she said to her grandmother one day. 

The old lady answered, “‘That is one of 
the most noticeable things about men and 
boys. That and wanting to surprise us— 
not at things we would choose to be 
surprised at, but to surprise us with them- 
selves. Your grandfather put the saucer of 
his cocoa cup on his head only a few hours 
before he died. And I’m sure he wasn’t 
thinking of halos at the time; he just did 
it to surprise me.” 

‘And were you surprised?”’ 

“Naturally, dear, or I wouldn’t have re- 
membered.” 

Amardis stirred her tea. 

“Boys are a great ’sponsibility,’’ she 
said. ‘‘They are awful friends, these two, 
and our little bit of land sort of wedges ’em 
apart. SoI must do what I can, mustn’t 1?” 

“Surely you must.”’ 

“‘T invented the rope jump, so’s they 
could get into each other’s gardens quickly.” 

“Do they use it a great deal?”’ 

Amardis pursed her lips. 

“They used to be flying across all day 
long, but now they mostly drop in the lane 
and whistle for me.” 

“And are they still as great friends as 
ever?” 

“Oh, yes! Oh, I hope so! You ’member 
how they used to go ev’ ywhere arm in arm? 
Well, now each of them holds one of my 
arms when it’s wide enough.” 

‘“Wide enough, dear?”’ 

“When the path is.” 

“Tsee. They keep you wedged between 
them, eh?”’ 

“Um—and talk right across my face as if 
I wasn’t there.” 5 

“Yes, it takes years to get used to that,” 
said Amardis’ grandmother. 

From the distance sounded a shrill whis- 
tle. Amardis drained her cup, brushed the 
crumbs from her lap, put the tea things on 
a tray and went out. Sally came cork- 
screwing across the lawn to inquire if there 
was any chance of a walk. Amardis shook 
her head. 

“No, it makes them so sulky if I talk to 
you, but we’ll have a lovely talk when I 
come back.” 

Sally turned away with a cynical twitch 
of the shoulder. 

“Letting herself be absorbed like the rest 
of our sex,” she reflected inwardly. 

In the narrowest part of the path, be- 
neath the dangling rope, the boys waited. 
They looked gloomy and showed no dispo- 
sition to talk. 

“Sickening waste of time waiting,” said 
Charlie.’ 
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“Shouldn’t wait then,” was the surly re- 
joinder. 

““Didn’t ask what you’d do.” 

“You heard it for nothing. If you don’t 
like waiting, don’t wait.” 

“T s’pose you have to say everything 
twice so’s to find out what you’re talking 
about,” said Charlie, with deep sarcasm. 

“Only do it when I’m talking to fools,” 
Michael retorted. 

“You calling me a fool?”’ 

“You are a fool to wait if you don’t 
want to wait.” 

“T may not like waiting with you, but 
that doesn’t mean I don’t like waiting for 
her.” ; 

The argument was becoming a trifle in- 
volved. 

““T s’pose you think she’d enjoy going 
out with you alone. Ha-ha! Have you seen 
your face?”’ 

“‘T’ve seen yours, which is ten times 
worse,”’ 

“You’d better be careful.” 

Then Amardis came and saved the situa- 
tion. The two friends closed in upon her. 

““What are we going to do?”’ she asked. 

“Ferreting. Old Bustow has promised 
to lend us his ferrets and a couple of ter- 
riers.” 

Amardis shook her head. “Ferrets are 
cruel and beastly. They bite eyes, and 
there’s blood—I hate blood.” 

Her weakness where blood was concerned 
was well known and many times had been 
held up to ridicule. 

“Blood, blood, blood!” hissed Michael. 
“Tt’s jolly fine stuff. Do you remember the 
day we saw the pig killed, Chas?” 

Charles remembered—he had a vivid 
memory and it was a terrifying story that 
he told. He contrived to present the part 
played in the charnel house by himself and 
Michael as heroic. There they stood un- 
daunted by the fearful spectacle, gallant 
lads, cool and cynical in the presence of 
death. Indeed a red-letter day, an occasion 
devoted to appreciations of a purely mas- 
culine and primitive nature. Charles spun 
it out to a gruesome climax—a scream that 
might have been the scream of the expiring 
porker shrilling through the quivering air. 

Then he turned to mark the effect of his 
words upon Amardis, and behold, Amardis 
was smiling quite gently to herself. How 
was he to know that she had withdrawn 
attention to a quiet recess of her cool 
maiden mind? 

Amardis was thinking of Sally’s pup- 
pies on the day they were born—blind 
little fubsy puppies, clumsily treading on 
one another’s faces and making pillows of 


-one another’s round small tums to rest 


their heads upon. 

It is nicer to think of life than talk of 
death. Witnessing the strange phenomenon 
of this unexpected smile, an intolerable 
hatred for himself sprang up in the bosom 
of Charlie Hands. 

Had Amardis displayed normal and ap- 
propriate reactions of distress at the gory 
anecdote, all would have been well. It was 
her complete absence of distress and the 
revelation of her ability to withdraw at will 
to another plane that robbed the youth of 
his customary control. For the moment 
Amardis had become a new being; no 
longer a fool girl to be scared by the ex- 
travagances of a vivid imagination, but an 
unknown quantity—a creature that baffled 
understanding. 

Charlie Hands felt as an orator feels 
who, instead of swaying his audience to a 
frenzy, only succeeds in lulling them to 
sleep. It was his first experience of that 
unbridgeable gulf that divides the sexes, 
the gulf that every healthy male strives— 
but strives in vain—to span. It was his first 
experience of the utter impotence of the 
male wholly to occupy the attention of the 
female. Nor was this the worst—there 
spread over him a tormenting realization 
that he had been found out, exposed as an 
empty shell, a shell far less effective than 


A mother 
trimmed her 
whole family 


Ordinarily this would be a ter- 
rible thing for any real mother 
to do, but we are particularly 
proud of this Cleveland moth- 
er because she writes us that 
she herself, with a pair of 
Brown & Sharpe Hair Clip- 
pers, regularly trims the rough 
hair edges of her entire family, 
and that means an 82 year 
old father, her husband and 
three children. 


This is not at all unusual be- 
cause mothers from all over 
the country tell us the same 
thing and when you realize 
that human hair grows about 
one inch per month, you can 
understand how handy and 
helpful a pair of hair clip- 
pers can be between trips to 
the barber. 


Of course there are hair clip- 
pers to be bought at any price 
but if you will ask a barber 
which are the best he will tell 
you Brown & Sharpe because 
that is the clipper he uses. He 
will tell you they are worth 
the price because they will last 
a lifetime and rarely need 
sharpening. 

The Brown & Sharpe clipper 

is a family tool. Anybody 

can use it, everybody needs 

it and each can help the 

others. You can keep that 

bob trim and neat, and it 

takes only a few minutes be- 

fore, after or between school 

hours to give the children 


that well kept appearance 
you like so well. 


Our clipper especially designed 
for home use is packed in a 
neat case. Upon request we 
will gladly send you our book- 
let on bobbed hair, “Keeping 
the Smart Bob Smart.” 


BROWN & 


Purchasing- 
Official 
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HE purchasing official has become indispensable 


to every large-scale competitive enterprise. The 


highest development of industrial efficiency is possi- 
ble only when management, engineering, production 
and distribution are supported by the far-reaching 


modern science of buying. 


Sound judgment in the purchase of fuel, supplemented 
by engineering skill in burning it, resulted in an 
average saving to electric service companies of 1.04 
pounds of coal per kilowatt-hour in 1924 as compared 
to 1923. An additional saving of .87 pounds per kilo- 
watt-hour was averaged by four companies using Con- 


solidation Clean Coal. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s report on 

173 railroads shows that freight was hauled in 1924 

with 7.4% less coal than was required for the same 

( mileage and tonnage in 1923. In the case of a large 
i road which used Consolidation Clean Coal exclusively 
in 1924 this saving amounted to 13% as compared te 


its consumption in 1923. 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal St. 


Foreign Offices { 


The selection of Consolidation Clean Coal is an example 
of the progressive policies of the purchasing official. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 
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Munson Building — New Vork City 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
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the one into which Amardis was able to re- 
treat at will. 

He asked himself to what his failure was 
attributable, and finding no solution, with 
the swift injustice of the youth, laid off the 
blame upon his companion. It was Michael 
who had introduced the accursed subject of 
pig slaughter. It was Michael who had first 
declaimed the word “blood,’’ which had 
launched him on the disastrous anecdote. 
Yes, Michael was to blame—big, blunt, 
ruinous Michael. 

Swift as lightning, Charlie’s fist shot out 
and landed crushingly upon his friend’s 
solar plexus. As Michael gasped ‘‘ Yeuchs!”’ 
Charlie came home with his left, flattening 
Michael’s nose against his cheek. 

Michael Greville was out. He careened 
into the hedge, pitched forward and 
grabbed the rope that dangled from the 
bough, and even as the strong ties of 
friendship had sundered, so sundered the 
rope which had been friendship’s right of 
way. It snapped with a twang and Michael 
Greville floundered to the earth, blood run- 
ning over his mouth and chin. 

Without a word, Charlie Hands seized 
Amardis roughly by the arm and hurried 
her down the path along which civilization 
flowed into the wild. 

It did not occur to Amardis that she had 
any choice in the matter, and she made no 
effort to shake off the arm that imprisoned 
hers. Strange as the preceding events had 
been, yet they seemed to her to be perfectly 
natural and proper. She was a little puz- 
zled as to why the blood upon Michael’s 
mouth and chin had not made her feel faint 
and sick. Somehow it had seemed a differ- 
ent kind of blood—proper to be spilled. It 
was strange, too, that she had not rushed to 
the aid of the stricken lad. Yet never for an 
instant was she inspired to do so. It seemed 
as natural and proper to leave him there 
breathless and bleeding as it was natural 
and proper that she should be rushed away 
toward the primeval forest. 

In the practical, precise and orderly 
mind of Amardis, everything was going 
according to rule. There was nothing in the 
world to bother about, but it was all very 
interesting. 

Woe to the conquered—a victor’s crown 
to the conqueror—was she the crown? 
Amardis wondered. 

Charlie stopped abruptly and his grip 
upon her arm relaxed. She turned and 
looked at him. Little waves of doubt and 
resentment were breaking across his face. 
It was a face all tangled up with misunder- 
standing and perplexity—the face of an 
aeronaut who had made a forced landing on 
an alien planet. 

Amardis felt that at any moment some- 
thing terrific might be said—or nothing at 
all. Before her eyes, though she did not 
know it, a battle was being fought—a 
rough-and-tumble between the healthy stu- 
pidity of a boy, wrestling against an un- 
familiar and undesired grown-uppishness. 


And it was the boy who won—a. 
flushing blushing victory. 
“Big fool!” he said, but it was tc 
himself he spoke. x F 
Then, because there was nothing 
could do, he gave her a great push a 
ried away, striking at the heads? 
thistles with his bare hands. 
Rather an elderly smile bore 4, 
company as she wandered back fr} 
wild to the cottage in No Man’ | 
which was a place of great civilizati;, 
reflected that Sally would be wo, 
what had become of her all thi 
There was much she would have 
Sally, and Sally, of course, would |: 
that it was all news to her, for Sa; 
very polite except where Ginger w' 
cerned. But Ginger was antisocial |; 
fox, like boys, like 
From the wild came a rattle of y¢ 
Michael’s voice harsh and raised. 
“Tf you think that rotten slosh yi | 
me hurt, you’re dash well mistaken!’ 
never have done it if I hadn’t been ) 
the other way. It was grabbing hol) 
arm like that I couldn’t stand.” 
“All they are good for—fighti) 
showing off,” Sally had said. | 
Came another sound, a clean th] 
smack, a blow driven home with fo > 
cunning. And next there was the si; 
racing feet and the swish of branes 
brown hand seized Amardis’ arm roi) 
By the look on his face, Michael (> 
had mighty things to say. He || 
Amardis’ arm like a vise and the mu| 
his throat worked furiously. And sa) 
second time Amardis witnessed tha ); 
between boy and man—the spirit 0} 
clinging to childhood—the infanc| 
claims the right to call itself comp]: 
was the same fight with the same en| 
a word was spoken. | 
Michael Greville gave her a greap 
And Amardis, the little girl of No! 
Land, who had driven a wedge tk} 
two lifelong friends, with the same { 
smile to bear her company, went bi 
of the wild up the narrow path tha 
civilization and ‘those thoughts ar| 
suits of a womanly and intimate } 
which the male plays no part. 


| 

As Amardis’ grandmother said so» 
days later, laying aside a book she hi | 
reading, “‘Many would call this ant 
isfactory story because it doesn’t g |: 
where. But it’s very like life, growt ) 
what it is.” 
“What is it then?” asked Amard | 
‘Almost imperceptible,” said At 
grandmother. “If you don’t belie} 
spend a night in a mushroom field ) 


. to see them come up.” 


Amardis nodded—dubiously. Sh ‘ 
little farther than other people. | 
“But sometimes one can see il 
ways,” she said. “They never 1! 
that broken rope, for instance.” 


. - » 
Oh, Sweet Revenge! Since Hdrold Got His Nifty New Roadster, Auntie 
Has to Ride in the Rumble Seat! 


wr spat. ““Me? Reckon it’d take 
‘nigra notions to scare me! Cut that 
ay time only fr ——’” His face 
eto a sudden ugliness. ‘‘Had rea- 
vesaid. ‘‘Didn’t figure it was none 
y isiness to go cuttin’ trees, anyhow, 
jeause they’s folks that’s fools 
zito claim they’s witched.” 

j to cut it now, though?” said Mac- 


e 
linb sick of the fool chat about it!” 
«. moyed his arms impatiently. 
the money too. Sight ruther get 
othe whole dog-gone business.’ He 
~to Gandry with a sudden gust of 
»/‘Fetch out your ink and le’s get it 
“up right yere. You can take and 
\\ckenzie outen the money.” 
ary hesitated. Cole saw his lean 
rwitch. 
}i’t know as I’d want to take title till 
pe’s cut,” he said slowly. - ‘‘Bar- 
0 fall it first, didn’t you?” 
yer came heavily to his feet. ‘‘Bar- 
50 fall it,’ he said. “You figure my 
'n’t good? Figure my liver’s white 
m3?” 
Td on!”’ Cole cut in quickly before 
1 could answer. “No need to start 
i all over again. Easy enough to 
jt. Leave Gandry pay over the 
sto Mackenzie and go ahead and 
| this yere deed. Soon’s the tree’s 
Enter can give the deed to Mackenzie 
st what’s comin’ to him over and 
«his yere judgment.” 
two men eyed each other for a mo- 
tzross the heavy pine table. Gandry 
eirst. 
sits me.” 
R'kon it better!’’ said Hunter sourly. 
‘ich out the ink.’’ He raised his voice 
adry turned. ‘‘ Fetch the money too. 
‘know Mackenzie’s got it before I 
t: deed. Ain’t trustin’ nobody ’t ain’t 
ti me.” 
airy did not answer. He brought 
‘on and ink and ascuffed wallet, from 
‘ie deliberately counted out worn bills. 
5 is they six hundred there, Macken- 
‘id Hunter. The sheriff fumbled his 
x, laboriously counted the money. 
liake it six hundred, Saul.”’ 
vter reached for the pen and scrawled 
¢msy signature at the direction of 
ole’s finger. He breathed. noisily. 
12! Reckon that’s settled!’ 
M till Mis’ Hunter signs,” said Cole, 
) ved to exhibit his law. “‘Got to ex- 
‘ her sep’rate, anyhow, so it don’t 
€aw a flicker of uncertainty in Hunt- 
ok and remembered suddenly the 
bss of the woman’s mouth. 
hew she’d have to sign it along of you, 
1you? Talked it over with her, ain’t 
?Reckon she’ll sign?” 
liter laughed. “‘Reckon so. You-all 
«ride me back home so we c’n get it 
1. to straight off. Take and fall that 
1s evenin’ and be in tomorrow to get 
Mney, Mackenzie—without Gandry’s 
t2 right notion. You figure I e’n fall 
tree without gettin’ killed, Macken- 
‘pn you swing an ax,” said the sheriff 
v. “Reckon you ain’t forgot how.” 
Te. “Me and Sim got to drive over to 
ull. Be back this way this evenin’. 
Pn and trade you the money for the 
d: the tree’s cut.” 
Ml be cut, sure enough.” Hunter 
id his swollen bulk from the chair. 
‘on it’s most time Gandry got a good 
hs sleep.” 
“peing back as he moved toward the 
the saw that Gandry stood at the 
the gallery steps, his lips drawn back 
this teeth, his arms flat. against his 
his hands closed. A tinge of com- 
ia for the man’s senseless terrors 
Od Cole’s contempt. As he turned the 


Vvh along the branch, saw the gaunt, 


d, high above the tangle of lower © 
_ the woman. 
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mottled branches of the giant sycamore, 
lifted like distorted, menacing arms, a cer- 
tain fellow feeling for Gandry woke in him. 
If he lived here in Gandry’s house he 
wouldn’t be sorry to see those scaling 
branches flail downward out of sight. Again, 
impatiently, he felt a shiver creep along his 
spine. 

Hunter’s presence reassured him, how- 
ever, as he drove past the tree. The man’s 
gross, abounding vitality, the booming 
scorn of his big voice, his great roaring 
laugh at Gandry’s superstition, restored 
Cole’s normal mood. 

He was in good spirits when he followed 
Hunter into the frowzy kitchen. Two tow- 
headed children scuttled out of the rear 
door, and Hunter’s wife, standing over a 
spatting skillet, moved so that to Cole it 
seemed as if she covered this retreat. Likely 
enough that Hunter’s young ones would 
keep out of his way, he thought. 

“Gandry’s bought that there bottom.”’ 
Hunter’s voice sounded as if he tried to 
make up in volume for a certain want of 
assurance. ‘‘Mackenzie’s got the money 
all ready to hand over soon ’s you sign the 
deed.” 

She did not answer at once. Her hands 
fumbled with her dress and Cole saw that 
Hunter turned away from the straightness 
of her gaze. Mackenzie, standing in the 
doorway, broke the silence. 

“That ain’t just the straight of it, Saul,” 
he said mildly. ‘‘Hand over the money 
soon as that tree’s cut.” 

“Never mind about that,” said Hunter 
quickly. ‘Main thing is to get the deed 
signed, now we got Cole right yere to save 
us a trip over to Tyre.”’ He fumbled busily 
in the cupboard. ‘‘Where at did you put 
that there ink, Callie?” 

The woman’s eyes followed him. Cole 
saw her her face change, soften, for an in- 
stant. He guessed that once, long ago, she 
might have been almost pretty. 

“The witch tree? You fixin’ to cut it?”’ 

“Tt don’t matter.” Hunter had found 
the ink. He twisted the cork from the bot- 
tle. ‘‘We c’n fix it up about that any time, 
but we didn’t ought to keep the sheriff 
waitin’ now. Right yere’s where you sign, 
Callie.” 

“T ain’t ——” She stopped. Cole inter- 
vened as Hunter straightened and drew 
breath noisily. 

“‘Reckon you got to step outside, Saul. 
Deed ain’t legal without Mis’ Hunter signs 
when you ain’t present.”’ 

Hunter hesitated. Cole saw the menace 
of the look he turned toward his wife. 

“Well, you better hurry up and sign it, 
same as if I was here.” 

He moved past her to the rear door. Her 
hand rose and Cole thought she meant to 
catch Hunter’s sleeve, but she let it fall 
again. The door slammed. 

“Tt’s so, what you said? He don’t get 
the money without he falls the witch tree?”’ 

Mackenzie nodded. “‘Reckon you don’t 
need to worry, Mis’ Hunter. Expect it’s 
all right f’r Saul to cut that there tree. He 
ain’t scared of it. Reckon you got to be 
seared of a thing or it can’t hurt you.” 

She shook her head slightly. Cole saw 
her lips go tight and straight and stubborn. 
There was a little silence, and suddenly a 
snarl from beyond the door, the sound of a 
blow, a sharp, yelping outcry in a child’s 
voice, instantly stilled. The woman’s face 
changed. Her glance moved to the window 
as the two children raced past it, one of 
them holding a hand against his cheek. 

““Where should I write my name?”’ 

The voice startled Cole. It came from 
low in her throat, and her lips scarcely 
moved to let it pass. He pointed to the 
place and watched the slow, awkward labor 
of the pen. She moved her head in assent 
to his routine questions; he filled out the 
blanks, signed with his flourish and handed 
the deed to Mackenzie. The sheriff pock- 
eted itinattentively, his eyes still fixed on 
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“No call to worry, Mis’ Hunter.” 

Hunter thrust back the door. ‘Done 
signed it?”’ His face brightened at Cole’s 
nod. ‘‘That’s good sense, Callie.’ He 
turned to Mackenzie. ‘‘Stop in on your 
way back, sheriff. Reckon I’ll be ready for 
that there money, time you get yere.” He 
laughed boisterously. ‘‘Admire to have 
you-all eat dinner, if you got time.” 

Mackenzie thanked him gravely, de- 
clining. He and Sim were due at Randall, 
he explained, right now. Cole followed 
him out to the car, glad to escape from the 
hot, disordered room, from Hunter’s noisy 
affability and the set, pallid face of his 
wife. He breathed more freely when they 
reached the highway. The arched sand 
clay, patterned with tire prints, was com- 
fortingly suggestive of civilization. Here, 
again, the notion of a witch tree was merely 
funny. 

“Scared of him, wasn’t she?’’ He wagged 
his head over the wheel. ‘Figured, first 
off, ’t she didn’t aim to sign. Give in quick 
enough when she heard that there young 
one sing out. Expect she’d be singin’ out 
herse’f by now if she hadn’t.” 

Mackenzie shook his head. ‘‘Reckon she 
wasn’t scared, Sim. Not of Saul, anyhow. 
Her kind don’t scare easy. Expect the rea- 
son why Saul ain’t never cut that witch 
tree is she wouldn’t leave him. See her go 
to ketch his arm when he started outside? 
Wasn’t hatin’ him right then, she wasn’t. | 
Didn’t start in to hate him again till he hit 
that young one. Looked like that was what 
settled it f’r her.” 

““That’s what I said, ain’t it?”’ 

‘Said it scared her. Didn’t sound like 
she was scared; not to me, Sim. You don’t | 
figure on how she feels about that there 
tree. Expect ’t when she give in, knowin’ ’t 
it meant that Saul ’d go fall that tree this 
evenin’, it looked to her just like she was 
passin’ sentence on him. Made out to keep 
him from cuttin’ it all this while. Sounded | 
to me like she made up her mind right then 
to leave go of him.” 

Cole saw the force of the reasoning, but 
it struck him nevertheless as ridiculous; he 
snickered. 

“Liable to be su’prised when he comes 
in to supper.” | 

“Reckon so. Don’t guess that there 
tree’s apt to hurt him. He don’t believe it’s 
witched.”’ | 

Cole twisted his glance. ‘‘That’s what 
you was tellin’ her back yonder. Don’t 
look like good sense to me.” 

““Might be only my notion,” said Mac- 
kenzie. ‘‘ Always figured a man makes his 
own luck mostly. If they’s such a thing as 
bad luck, I expect it happens mostly to 
folks ’t goes against their beliefs.” 

“Don’t see it.”” Cole frowned. 

“ Ain’t so sure I see it myse’f. All you 
got to go on is your notion of what’s right 
and safe and sensible. Suppose you go 
against that notion—apt to be the kind of | 
a man ’t gets into jail or hits a tree with a 
car or bets on the losin’ card, ain’t you? 
Expect they ain’t no more to it ’n just that, 
Sims, 

Cole reflected, half convinced. ‘‘Don’t 
see how it fits this yere business, though.” 

“Maybeit don’t. Figure it’s safe enough 
f’r Saul Hunter to fall that big sycamore, 
because it ain’t nothin’ only a tree, the way 
he looks at it. Right handy with an ax, 
Saul is. Seen him fall a sight of trees so 
they’d drive a stake when they hit. Reckon | 
he’s apt to handle this yere one just as 
easy.” 

“So’d Gandry,’”’ Cole objected. “Seen 
him do that stake trick too.” 

‘““Wasn’t scared when he done it, was 
he?” 

“No, but % 

‘Makes a sight of difference which way 
you jump when the butt kicks loose. A 
man ’t’s scared like Gandry is don’t use | 


good judgment. Might easy jump the | 
wrong way.” 
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The sporty, long stem 
and the swanky, rough 
finish of Milano 1439 
combine to make it a 
pipe you enjoy 
smoking. 


The Sweetest Pipe 
In the World 


Get more pleasure from 
smoking by smoking a Milano 
Rustic. 

The Milano Rustic is hand- 
fashioned from the mellow 
heart of century-old Italian 
briar root. It is specially treated 
to give the smoker a pipe that 
is distinctively sporty in its 
rustic finish, delightfully light 
in weight, comfortably cool, 
and the sweetest of smokes. 

Milano Rustics are priced 
from $4.00 up. The 37 smooth 
models at $3.50 up. All are 
“Insured” for your protec- 
tion. Look for the White Tri- 
angle on the stem. 

WM. DEMUTH & CO. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 
230 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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HE DENSEST and heaviest forest the world hs. 
known stands today on the Pacific Coast to f: 
the United States with its permanent lumber | 

for all time to come. On the west slope of the Ca;; 
reaching to the waters of the Pacific, there are mor| 
26 million acres of towering trees—more than 700 || 
feet of merchantable timber. Three-quarters of | 
Douglas Fir; the rest Sitka Spruce, West Coast He! 
and Western Red Cedar. 

This forest area extends through British Columbia ’ 
ingtonand Oregon, to thenorthernmountainsof Cali 
and has greater productive capacity than any othe: 
mercial forest region. Where the average yield in the}; 
of the East and South was 10,000 feet to the acre) 
mature stands reaching 25,000 feet, the average yiel)| 
is in excess of 30,000 feet, and in some cases reaches 1'| 
feet and more. One Douglas Fir tree, here, somi 
produces more lumber than fiveacresin other forest re | 

What is of more vital interest to the people : 
United States is that under modern methods of lum! 
and forestry this forest will be a permanent sou\ 
lumber supply. While estimates have been made th: 
life of this growth will be sixty to ninety or one hu: 
years, West Coast lumbermen are planning on the i 
that it will supply forever the wants of the country. 
mills and towns are built for permanence. | 

With the present day fire protection and conser | 
methods this great stand reforests itself. Where timb' 
been cut and fires are guarded against countless milli) 
young Douglas Fir trees from Nature’s seeding appea| 
in their vigorous growth offer a new merchantable ‘| 
of the finest quality within relatively few years. | 

Here American lumbering for the first time in its ht 
is being developed as a permanent industry—which1 
permanent forests, a permanent lumber supply, a‘ 
ardized product and a stable market. © BS | 

As the Douglas Fir differs in size, reproductivene:: 
quality from other coniferous trees, so do West | 
logging and sawmill operations differ from those of : 
regions and other days. In place of the sled teams, the k 
down camp and the river drives of old, the Dougl: 


Out in the Douglas Fir country on the 

West Coast a photographer who makes 

a specialty of forest pictures found he 

could not bring to his pictures a conception 

of the true size of the Douglas Fir. With 

real ingenuity he used two negatives and 

created this composite picture which 

compares the mighty Douglas Fir with | 

ten-story office buildings. | iA 
| 


industry has steam and electric skidders, the logging town 
and a railroad system on almost every logging operation. 

In place of the portable mill, operating for a few months 
of the summer, there is the vast mill with power plant, band 
and gang saws, great planer sheds, batteries of dry kilns and 
equipment for utilizing all forest products. In place of “the 
bull of the woods” and the red-shirted shanty boy, there is 
the logging engineer with his highly-skilled mechanics. 

No other cone-bearing tree surpasses the age-ripe Douglas 
Fir in the stateliness of its soft-tapering column; its lower 
branches swing like scepters over the smaller trees of its 
forest company; and its broad crown has a height of two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty feet. 
~ Emphasizing the importance of this wood, U. S. 
Forest Service Bulletin 88 says: 

“Douglas Fir may, perhaps, be considered the most important of 
American woods... its rapid growth in the Pacific Northwest 
forests, its comparatively wide distribution and the great variety 
of uses to which it can be put place it first... As a structural 
timber it is not surpassed.” 

Gradually, without the aid of intensive marketing 
methods, the world has discovered the merits of Douglas 
Fir. The Japanese buys his Douglas Fir in huge squares 
which are cut from the central portion of the log. 

These squares are carefully, laboriously sawed with thin- 
bladed saws, often by hand, into the finest grades of framing 
lumber, sometimes right on the ground where a building 
is under construction. ; 

Cargoes of high grade lumber and lumber products 
move from the busy ports of the West Coast to all the 
world. Europe has come to recognize the usefulness of 

Douglas Fir. Stevedores swarm over ships loading 
cargoes for China, Australia and our neighbors in 
~ South and Central America. And in our own inter- 
e coastal trade are appearing more and more ships 
laden with Douglas Fir, bound for the Atlantic 
Coast through the Panama Canal. 

This new market on the North Atlantic 
Coast has come almost unsolicited to the mills 
of the West Coast. Some idea of the manner 
in which Douglas Fir has demonstrated itself 
in the Eastern States can be gained from an 
inspection of the records of 1920, when 50 
million board feet wereshipped tothe Atlantic 
seaboard, and those of 1925 when these figures 
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had climbed to 1700 
million board féet. 
In historic Kew 
Gardens, England, a magnificent spar of 
Douglas Fir, 215 feet high, provides the tall- 
est flagstaff in the world, and in City Hall 
Square, New York, a Douglas Fir mast has replaced the 
old Liberty Pole of 1766. bale ee 

EngineersknowthatnowhereinAmericacanbeobtained — imdustres. 
timbers of the size, strength and durability of Douglas Fir. 
The U. S. Forest Service states: 

“They are light and strong, fairly resilient and durable, and can 

be had in any desired size or specification.” 

The railroads, quick to appreciate the all-purpose merits 
of Douglas Fir, use 15% of the entire Douglas Fir output. 

They use it for car material, for ties, for piling, for bridges, 
for trestles and for buildings. 

When Secretary of the Navy Wilbur sent out an appeal 
urging patriotic Americans to assist in raising a fund to 
restore the Frigate Constitution, ‘Old Ironsides,” lumbermen 
of Washington and Oregon were called upon to furnish the 
masts and spars of Douglas Fir. These will be cut from 
young Douglas Firs—new growth timber that is growing 
at the rate of 3 billion feet per year. 

In the construction of your own home 
Douglas Fir offers material of natural beauty 
for the interior and great durability for the 
exteriorand framing. Again quoting from the 
U. S. Forest Service referring to finish: 

“The demand for it in the Eastern States, the 
Middle Western States, and in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley is rapidly increasing. .. 
the wood’s adaptability to staining adds : 
greatly to its appearance and value.” NS 


Lumbering was oncea 
nomad industry—it has 
become one of perma- 
nent habitation; a® 


ABS 


The regal magnificence of the Douglas Fir is equalled 
only by the all-purpose quality of its manufactured product. 
Ask your architect, your contractor, your lumber dealer— 
he will tell you that Douglas Fir is becoming increasingly 
popular for building of all kinds. 

Douglas Fir is not to be stripped from the land as ore 1s taken 
from amine. Itis to be ever useful in America because reforestation, 
most practical here, becomes possible with harvesting of ripe stands. 


Lobby of the Regents’ 
Room, University of 
Washington. The pan- 
els and wainscoting are 
of Douglas Fir acid 
stained, rubbed and 
waxed. Carl F. Gould, 
Architect, Seattle. 
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4 hos, whe i An illustrated treatise on Douglas Fir, written by a forester, 
B Il docks. telling why this will be the wood of tomorrow as well as of 


today, and how to use it, sent on request. Fill in the coupon. 
WEST COAST LUMBER TRADE EXTENSION BUREAU, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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AMERICA’S PERMANENT 
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Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your booklet “Douglas Fir, America’s Permanent Lumber Supply.” 
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Built to Last / Wy : 
Lifetime (20%) 


Powerful Suction 


Motor 
Brush 


Ask Your Husband 


HE more he knows about fine ma- 

chinery and workmanship the more 
surely he will say ‘‘Buy a Hamilton Beach 
cleaner. It will last a lifetime.’ 

He will quickly see the many advan- 
tages of combining powerful super-suc- 
tion with a motor-driven brush, just as 
you know the necessity of getting im- 
bedded as well as surface dirt—and fine 
threads, ravelings, etc. - 


§ Points o 
Superiority 


1. Motor—rugged, powerful —develop- 
ing full 1/5th H. P. Oversize armature 
shaft and bearings and unique oiling 
system assure long wear. 

2. Brush—motor driven with single row 
of brushes and four easy adjustments 
to compensate for brush wear. 

3. Suction—as powerful as that found in 
most machines cleaning by air alone. 
Air velocity nearly a mile a minute. 

4. Low Height—(only 714’") makes clean- 
ing under low furniture easy. Bumper 
cord prevents the marring of furniture. 

5. Easy to Handle—because of four wheel 
compensating carriage—handle start- 
ing switch and scientific balance of 
machine. 

6. Nozzle—easily adjustable to 3 posi- 
tions for every type and thickness of 
rug or carpet. Finger Tip control. 

7. Dust Bag—easy to clean—with Jiffy 
bag connection, throat flap and felt 
tension pad. 

8. Guarantee—fully covers. entire ma- 
chine including belt, brush and bag. 
Sold and demonstrated in Your home by 

reliable dealers everywhere. Easy monthly 

payments of course. Write for descrip- 
tive literature and name of nearest dealer. 


Sew 
Electrically 
With 

Your — 


. Si" Lag 
Machine ill = 


This wonderful motor gives your ma- 
chine the ease of operation and speed 
found in finest electrics. No foot pedal- 
ing—no broken threads. Any sewing 
speed. Sold by reliable dealers every- 
where. Write for interesting literature. 


Hamitton Bracu Mre.Co., Racine, Wis: 


Hamilton Beach 
Vacuum Sweeper 
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Cole debated the point carelessly as they 
drove on to Randall. He found a congenial 
audience in the grocery store while Macken- 
zie transacted his business with Len Gan- 
ton at the warehouse, and when they started 
back he was in excellent humor. Macken- 
zie’s sober silence amused him. The old 
man was simple enough, he guessed, to be 
just a little worried about Saul Hunter and 
the witch tree. Cole grinned at the thought. 
The sheriff hadn’t altogether outgrown 
those backwoods superstitions, after all. 
By the time they emerged on the crest of 
the hill above Hunter’s farm, and entered 
a light rain that drifted down along the 
ridge, Cole was so agreeably aware of in- 
tellectual superiority that he grumbled 
only perfunctorily when Mackenzie over- 
ruled his proposal to stop and put up the 
top. 

“Sooner keep on to Hunter’s, Sim. Kind 
of worried.” 

Cole tried to draw him into more definite 
admissions. It would spice the story a lit- 
tle at the supper table if he could jolly 
Mackenzie about some specific foreboding 
that had proved groundless. But Macken- 
zie shook his head. 

“Don’t know, Sim. Just worried. See 
can you go a mite faster.” 

Hunter’s house, dismal enough in bright 
weather, shadowed Cole’s humor when he 
saw it through the gray drizzle. He fol- 
lowed Mackenzie to the kitchen door; 
Hunter’s wife opened it and Cole had astab 
of fear at the sight of her face. He had seen 
other hill women wear that look, dry-eyed, 
tight-lipped, and his first thought was that 
Hunter lay dead beyond the door. But the 
woman shook her head and pointed, with- 
out words, out toward the misty hollow. 
Mackenzie turned. 

“We'll go down yonder, Sim.” 

Cole grumbled under his breath as he 
followed the twists of the lane. The rain 
had freshened alittle and his clothes were 
wet through; there was a vague-chill in the 
hollow; Cole set his teeth against a shiver 
that would have set them chattering. He 
strained his eyes to see through the mist 
as they reached the clearing along the 
branch; his hands jerked at the wheel as 
he saw that the huge sycamore was gone. 
A man came toward. the car, running, 
brandishing his arms. Cole saw that it 
was Neil Gandry. 

Cole stopped the car, and Gandry, thigh- 
deep in dry weeds, halted and flung up an 
arm in a frantic, beckoning gesture. Mac- 
kenzie ran toward him and Cole followed, 
stumbling in the drenched, matted growth. 
He stared stupidly at the prone trunk of 
the sycamore, wondering why Neil Gandry 
should be shaken as if by an ague, so that 
Cole heard the singing of his teeth. The 
witch tree was down. What was there to 
frighten Neil Gandry in the sight of it? He 
followed Gandry’s wavering hand and 
caught in his breath at the answer to his 
question. 

An arm thrust out from beneath the tree 
trunk. Staring, Cole recognized the size 
of its great hand, the heavy matted hair of 
the bared wrist. j 

Mackenzie was calm enough now. Cole 
watched him, half dazed, as he bent over 
and pressed down the weeds, fumbled for 
a pulse in the wrist, straightened again. 

Gandry found his voice. “‘I seen it hap- 
pen, Mackenzie! I seen it! He went to run 
and ——” 


“How long ago, Gandry?’”’ Cole won- | 
dered at the question, at Mackenzie’s even, | 


casual tone, They served, however, to 
steady Gandry’s nerves; he pulled himself 
together suddenly. 

“Maybe half an hour, maybe more. I 


been back home, anyhow, f’r them tools.’’- ° 


He pointed -to the ax and crowbar and 
saw that leaned against the trunk. “Figured 
I’d have to get him out single-handed. 
Wouldn’t none of my nigras stir a foot.’ . 

Mackenzie went back to the stump and 
deliberately inspected the cut. 

“Must’ve knowed to the inch where it 
was bound to hit,” he said. “Right queer 
he taken and run square under it.” 
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Gandry’s teeth sang again. ‘It fooled 
him, Mackenzie. It fooled him on pu’pose. 
I seen it! I was standin’* right over yonder 
and I seen it start to go down, thisaway, 
plumb where Hunter was. I seen him go 
‘to run, and I-seen the tree straighten up 
and go down t’other way! Hunter, he 
tripped in them weeds and ——”’ 

““Reckon you wasn’t only seein’ things, 
Gandry.”’ Cole recovered a measure of his 
assurance. “‘Tree don’t change its mind on 
the way down.” 

“This tree done it, I tell you! You don’t 
need to take it on my say-so, neither. 
Hunter—he proved it, I reckon! You fig- 
ure he’d be easy fooled? Figure he didn’t 
think for sure ’t the tree was comin’ down 
over yonder? Don’t tell me!’’ 

“Somethin’ to that, Sim. Saul, he’d falled 
a sight o’ trees.’”” Mackenzie rubbed his 
chin. “Looks like he’d be right hard to 
fool.” He straightened. ‘‘Anyhow, we 
got to get him out, first off. Reckon we 
better block up the tree each side of him 
and saw out a section with that there cross- 
cut. You and Neil start a cut, Sim. I’ll 
see to the blockin’ up.”’ 

Swinging mechanically to the slow 
rhythm of the ringing saw, Sim Cole fought 
a losing battle against unreasoning fears. 
His mind knew that Saul Hunter’s death 
was sheer, blind accident, proving nothing, 
except perhaps that a man may fell too 
many trees; something deeper than reason 
brushed the argument impatiently aside. 
He didn’t blame Neil Gandry’s negroes for 
refusing to come here to help. Whenever 
his glance: moved back, against his will, 
to that outflung arm amid the drenched 
weeds, Cole envied them. The saw bound 
as the cut deepened. Mackenzie cut a 
wedge and drove it in above the blade; at 
last the trunk sagged suddenly down upon 
the blocks. Cole drew the freed saw clear, 
and fetching a wide half circle, swung it 
again across the trunk, a few paces far- 
ther on. 

Mackenzie had been wrong, anyhow; 
there was consolation in the thought. Saul 
Hunter hadn’t been afraid of witch trees, 
and yet this one had slain him, cunningly, 
if Gandry told the truth. He drewMacken- 
zie’s notice to the circumstance without 
pausing in the long, swinging stroke. The 
sheriff, standing by the stump, wagged his 
head slowly.- 

“Been studyin’ about that, Sim. Ain’t 
got it figured out yet, I reckon.” 

“Nothin’ to figure, is they?” Cole’s 
breath came short as he labored. ‘‘Hunter, 
he lost his haid and run wrong, that’s all.” 
He laughed, as if the sound of it would 
fortify his wits against those troubling 
doubts. ‘‘Don’t need no witch business to 
*count f’r this yere case, Mackenzie.” 

“Don’t you go talkin’ thataway, Cole. 
Not round yere, anyhow.’’ Gandry spoke 
harshly from: beyond the tree trunk. “I 
seen it. I was right yere when it happened.” 

Again Cole laughed, and again he felt the 
tingling shiver between his shoulder blades. 
Witch trees—there wasn’t any such thing, 
of course; and yet—and yet 

Mackenzie was studying the ax marks on 
the stump and butt. Twisting his head, 
Cole could see him. Something in the old 
man’s manner frightened him afresh. He 
had seen that look before. As he swung 
to the saw Cole wondered whether witch 
trees could do mischief after they were 
down, like this one. Mackenzie came 


' slowly toward him, drove his wedge into 


the cut above the saw. 

“Reckon yeu was wrong, sheriff, sure 
enough,”’ said Cole again. ‘‘ Hunter didn’t 
take no stock in this yere witch-tree notion, 


. and he’s daid. Yonder’s Gandry, ’t be- 


_ lieves it yet, and he ain’t even teched.” 
Mackenzie didn’t answer. He stood 
back as the saw dragged through the dwin- 
dling curve of the bole. There was a split- 
ting crack; the section ground down on 
_the blocks. ..Again Cole freed the saw. 
_ Mackenzie pried skillfully with Gandry’s 
crowbar and ‘the log rolled heavily aside. 
..The .old “man: ‘knelt beside “Saul Hun- 
ter’s crushed body. Puzzled, Cole saw 
him fumble under it. Slowly Mackenzie 


May 


straightened. He moved deliberat. 
to Gandry’s side. , 

“Gandry,” he said, “you rec); 
yere tree c’n do more damage, } 
cut?” 

“Hope not, anyhow.” Gandry \ 
back of his hand across his forehe | 
saw that he was breathing fast, an\ 
teeth chattered as if a chill was on} 

“Gandry,” said the sheriff, My 
you seen this yere tree come dow)’ 

“Told you so, ain’t 1?” jhe). 
touch of anger in the answer. sale 
right over yonder fe 

“Was it rainin’ then?” Map 
question cut through the senten 
saw Gandry shiver. 

“II disremember, Mackenzie. } 
it was, though.” He pointed at t): 
where the section of the trunk }j 
rolled aside. “‘Must’ve been. See ); 
them weeds is.”’ 

Mackenzie nodded slowly. ‘\ 
they was right wet,” he said , 
Gandry sucked in a long, sobbing t ; 

“Why’d you ask me if you knoy4 
how?” 

Mackenzie’s hands moved quick 
stupefied, saw the glint of metal, h) 
click of closing handcuffs. Gandry| 
arms rose helplessly, and his voice} 
to a high thin scream. 

“Turn me loose! Turn me loos 
for’d you go handcuffin’ me, Mach 

_ “Reckon the jury’ll tell you, C) 
Mackenzie spoke in a strange de) 
Again the little shiver crept betwei | 
shoulders at the sound of it. “Rig | 
notion, Gandry. Reckon you had ij; 
out a long ways back, when yout 
pesterin’ Saul Hunter to take and | 
yere witch tree. Figured it was |i 
be plumb safe, I expect. Aimed 
him start the notch before you (1 
behind him and knocked him dow)’ 
needed to take and drag him oui 
where he’d figured to drop the t? 
then finish fallin’ it yourse’f, Gani) 

“Tt ain’t so! I never done it!” : 
struggled in the old man’s grasgr| 
stumbled stupidly toward them. | 

“Reckon you wasn’t figurin’ | 
there rain,”’ said the sheriff. “Knoyi 
was somethin’ wrong about yoi| 
soon’s I seen that stub and butt! 
pretty ax work, yours and Saul F) 
but it ain’t the same, Gandry. § 
most anybody’d see ’t they was 1) 
worked on that there cut—and ti 
You’d ought to ’ve used Saul’s, | 
They’s a nick in yours ’t shows) 
plain.” 

“It was Saul ’t used it,”’ scream 
dry. “‘I left him try it. His own ul 
down dull.” | 

“Right pretty thinkin’ too,” sa | 
kenzie. “But you ain’t figured ont 
not even now, Gandry. Take a | 
thinkin’ to study out some way h/ 
Hunter could fall this yere tree 15 
was layin’ yonder in them weeds ‘i 
haid smashed in behind.” | 

“He wasn’t! He was ——” 

“‘Gandry,” said the sheriff, “you | 
right notion about this yere tree. | 
after it’s cut, it’s made out to take ; 
the man ’t falled it.” 

“Done killed him, ain’t it? Yo" 
lays!” 

“Maybe it killed Saul Hunter. i 
way to find out now if he was daid’ 
stunned while you was fallin’ the § 
top of him. But it’s right easy to }? 
he was layin’ there a good while be! 
tree was cut.” He paused and } 
toward Cole. “Sim,” he said, “I wi 
should go over where Hunter lays ‘¢ 
them weeds under him so’s you ¢}} 
to it, come court day.” ; 

Dazedly Cole obeyed. He stralg 
slowly, staring down at Hunter’! 
drenched garments as understand ri 
to him. Saul Hunter had been'lyin' 
before it had come on to rain. Tht 
were dry. Even Neil Gandry 8¢ 
realize and understand. He strv 
lessly in Mackenzie’s hands and ¢ 
the chattering of his teeth. 
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the idea of suicide and went to jail for a 
year and a day, knowing the world would 
be worth living in when he was free. 

Most importantly, she was so beautiful 
that Sutphen Grolier, springing to his feet, 
upset the table and tobogganed a bécasse 
d la Reine Pédauque and asmall arsenal of 
hothouse peas into the mauve charmeuse 
lap of Aloysia McCarthy. 

Having done so, possibly for the first 
time in his life, Sutphen Grolier became 
abashed and apologetic, and because he 
was red and miserable Nora gave him her 
kindest, most soothing smile, instead of 
being horrid, as she had at first intended 
to be. 

It took a very short time for Sutphen 
Grolier to become convinced that he could 
do, or have done, no wrong; but the few 
minutes were the important ones. 

After them Nora couldn’t deliver her 
news in the abrupt, remorseless way she’d 
planned. 

“T’ve been with Mr. Wingate to the 
loveliest place,’ she began. 

The bécasse in her lap, to say nothing of 
the peas and the gravy, which was of a most 
uncomfortable temperature, gave Aloysia 
the opportunity to interrupt. 

For a person looking as Nora did to 
make any pretense at apology was simply 
unnecessary. 

Aloysia said she thought she’d go to her 
room and change; she didn’t know that 
she’d return. It seemed such a heaven-sent 
opportunity to observe her diet. 

Even Aloysia had forgiven Nora her 
tardiness. That Sutphen Grolier had come 
with no intention of proposing had been 
evident, but that he should fail to do so 
after that radiant entrance was unthink- 
able. 

Lord Henry was upstairs in the sitting 
room, but Fredericka had developed a per- 
fect technic of excusing Nora to Lord 
Henry without hurting his feelings, and he 
didn’t seem even restive. 

Lord Henry had hurried from the Vercin- 
getorix to Wyck, desperately anxious to ex- 
tend an invitation to the McCarthys for 
the Christmas holidays, but not quite sure 
that it would be agreeable to the Sud- 
leighs—Lady Wyck had married Mr. Sud- 
leigh, her rector, some fifteen years after 
the death of Henry’s father—and with the 
Sudleighs one had to be sure. They took 
life rather hard. After some argument the 
rector and Mrs. Sudleigh had agreed to the 
idea of the Americans, and then it was that 
Henry realized he’d forgotten to get their 
address. 

Before he and Fredericka went some 
place for tea and dancing, Lord Henry pre- 
sented Aloysia with a stiff little note of 
invitation from his mother. Aloysia now 
felt little worry about the invitation to 
Rockingham Priory, but she was not one 
to burn the smallest footbridge before it 
was necessary. 

“And we’ve just made a tentative en- 
gagement! At least Nora has,” she 
crooned regretfully. 

Lord Henry murmured something com- 
pulsory about the possibility of the rest of 
them coming. 

“It would be the greatest happiness I 
could imagine befalling us,’’ Aloysia told 
him. “If you’ll wait till tomorrow night I’ll 
answer your dear mother for all of us.”’ 

That was splendid. Fredericka and Lord 
Henry left. 

With every second the little clock on the 
mantel jerked out of existence, Aloysia Mc- 
Carthy was more happily sure of what was 
taking place downstairs. 

At twenty-five minutes of seven Nora 
entered. 

“You were a long time,’’ Aloysia re- 
marked. “Did Mr. Grolier take you to 
tea?” 

“He left hours ago,’’ Nora answered, 
and she added with some effort, “Paul 
came. We've been walking.” 

bball 
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“Paul Wingate. He wanted to see you. 
I wouldn’t let him.’”” Then Nora flung her 
head back and said it bravely: ‘“‘We’re 
engaged.” 

““You’re what?” 

“We're engaged. See the ring he gave 
me.” 

Nora held it out. Such a little diamond. 

Aloysia was utterly unprepared. If she’d 
had an opportunity to think she probably 
would have acted very differently. 

“Hingaged to a man old enough to be 
your father! With no money and no posi- 
tion, and not even the courage to come and 
face me, your mother!” 

“T told you I wouldn’t let him. I knew 
you’d be horrid.”’ 

“Have I ever been unkind to you, Nora 
McCarthy, that you should throw that ac- 
cusation in my face?”’ 

“You sent Sam Eddy away, and you 
were awful to Buddy Nelson, and you 
sneaked me away from Jerry Denin.”’ 

At the words great floods of self-pity 
welled up in Aloysia. 

“And only for this!” she cried. “Oh, 
God help me! God help me!”’ 

Then she began to weep, drawing her 
breath in sobbingly. 

It was always at critical moments that 
Nora did this sort of thing; it wouldn’t 
have mattered otherwise. 

“Don’t, momma,” Nora said. 

“How can I help it? And Mr. Grolier? 
Did he propose?” 

“T didn’t let him.” 

“You told him?” 

“Paul came.” 

“You told him?” 

“He went away when Paul came.” 

“Don’t call him Paul. It breaks my 
heart. Was Mr. Grolier angry?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You, who could have married Sutphen 
Grolier, to humiliate your sisters and me! 
Look what Alice did for you, and even poor 
Mary. And you throw it all away. I don’t 
know how you can.” 

“Humiliate you!”” Nora echoed, her lip 
trembling. “Don’t say that, momma; as 
though he weren’t a gentleman—a finer 
gentleman than any of them.” 

““He’s a nobody. You think because he 
talks to you about kings and queens that 
he’s one of the great. He’s one of the peo- 
ple that look on. Tie yourself to him and 
you'll look on too. You who could be one of 
the greatest by saying the word!” 

“T don’t want to be,”’ Nora said. 

“You think because this last week you’ve 
liked being with him and going places with 
him you always will. It isn’t a journey 
you're deciding on, Nora; it’s your life. It’s 
whether you’ll have the kind of life he can 
give you or Mr. Grolier can give you.” 

“But I don’t like Sutphen Grolier.’’ 

“Because you're both spoiled. But you 
would if he began to care for you as he 
would. He’s different from the boys you’ve 
known because he’s grander, but he’s more 
your kind than the other. Don’t fool your- 
self as to that; Nora McCarthy, and with 
him it would be a life to befit you.” 

“T don’t want that. I don’t want that.’ 

“No; what you want, though you don’t 
know it, and Heaven forgive you, is to do 
something I don’t want. Something to 
break my heart. It’s always been so. 
You’ve always chosen the one who could 
hurt. me most.” 

Aloysia’s carefully waved hair was all 
disheveled by then, and her face tortured 
like a Japanese mask. For some time she’d 
been beating the high back of a chair with 
agonized hands. 

“Oh, momma!’’ Nora begged. 

It was seeing people unhappy that Nora 
couldn’t stand. 

““Yes,”’ Aloysia stormed on, “it’s some- 
thing deep in you that hates me, your 
mother, who would tear the eyes out of her 
head for you if the need arose.” 

“That’s not true, momma.” And tender- 
hearted Nora had to say to herself, “It’s 


not suffering. She’s just mad. I don’t 
care.” 

“And Fredericka!’’ Aloysia said. ‘Poor 
Fredericka, who hasn’t a chance. Oh, if she 
had! What wouldn’t she do with your op- 
portunities!”’ 

“‘Fredericka likes Paul.’ 

“Tt makes me sick to hear that name on 
your lips.” 

“You liked him, too, once.’’ 

“Never! Never! I thought you were 
safe with him because he was old—an old, 
sick man.” 

“He’s darling,” Nora said. ‘‘He’s dar- 
ling.” 

Two great tears rolled from her eyes. 
She wished Fredericka would come back. 
Fredericka had been horrid that afternoon, 
but when she understood 

Anyway it would be better to have some- 
one else there. 

“You’re marrying him for pity,’’ Aloysia 
said, ‘“‘and he’ll let you. He’ll take your 
youth and your beauty because you give 
them with your pity; and you’ve no pity 
for me, your mother, or your sisters, who 
counted on you.” 

“Stop crying, momma,’ Nora almost 
screamed, and then there was the blessed 
sound of Fredericka’s key turning in the 
door. 

Nora turned, calling, “Freddy!” 

“Yes, come, Fredericka,’’ Aloysia cried 
with distorted mouth. 

Then they both froze silent, for in the 
doorway with Fredericka stood Lord Henry 
Wyckliffe. 

Whether Lord Henry noticed something 
seriously wrong they never knew. Certainly 
Fredericka did not. 

“Momma!” she burst in, and that 
she should have used that interdicted 
term spoke volumes for her excitement. 
“Momma! Lord Henry’s married me.” 

For Lord Henry it had been Fredericka 
since two days before they landed. He’d 
had a special license in his pocket when he 
came that afternoon. They’d been mar- 
ried at a registry. 

“Because neither of us is a bit religious, 
you know,” Fredericka put in. 

Henry said that he funked fuss and 
feathers. Explaining things after you’d 
done them was bad enough, without ar- 
guing before. 

“And your dear mother and stepfather?” 
Aloysia asked. 

“Wired ’em after it was over. They’ll 
pop down tomorrow most likely.” 

“Tl make your peace for you, you bad 
children,’”’ Aloysia promised. 

She had the maid pack a bag for Freder- 
icka. 

The bride and groom were going to a lit- 
tle hotel near Oxford about which Henry 
was Britishly sentimental. 

“T should think Nora would have some- 
thing to say,” Fredericka remarked just 
before she left. 

“TI was being selfish,’ Nora said, and 
she kissed Fredericka’s thin, excited lips. 
“You know I’m happy for you.” 

But the real truth was that Nora was 
afraid. 

That scene between her mother and her- 
self had been too violent to go on indefi- 
nitely, and Nora had borne it with more 
strength than she knew she had. It had 
seemed as though her mother was exhaust- 
ing her vitality with mere words. But with 
Fredericka’s announcement a change had 
come over Aloysia. 

Antzus-like, the contact with success 
had renewed her. 

“You tell me you didn’t tell Mr. Grolier 
about this silly business of yours?” she 
asked, the moment the door had closed on 
Lord and Lady Wyckliffe, and her tone was 
different, far calmer, far more alarming. 

“He went away, momma.” 

“Yes or no, Nora.” 

“No, momma.” | 

“Did he speak of tea tomorrow?”’ 

“T didn’t notice.”’ 


“He didn’t say for certain he wo} 
for us?” 
“No, momma.” 
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ae EIGHT-THIRTY the next n- 
a message was telephoned t\ 
from Wyck. 

“Would Mrs. McCarthy receiy| 
and Mrs. Sudleigh at eleven o’clock ’ 

“Now, Nora,” Aloysia said to her | 
ter, ‘this meeting will be a hard thp 
me, and I must try to put from m} 
the awful trouble you’ve brought | 
Will you please telephone Mr. Win) 
come at two o’clock, and not ot}: 
mention his name to me until that ti); 

Nora took a cowardly comfort ij} 
poning further scenes, and she prom \ 

It was true the prospect of the da 
Aloysia a queer tight feeling in the | 
her stomach, but not the Sudleig | 
of it. This was the day she was to || 
sented to Mrs. Cadby Taylor, or :|; 
have been, if only, as she could bui| 
Nora hadn’t spoiled it. | 

Fortunately some of her purch:: 
the day before arrived to distract he| 
a moment she considered wearing thi) 
son and purple with the dyed fur, | 
press Mr. and Mrs. Sudleigh wil 
complete worldliness and modernity; 
her sense of drama dissuaded her. Af; 
she was the mother of the bride. Shj 
gray, with pearls. | 

It was as well for all concerned tk 
engagement to meet Mrs. Cadby '} 
had reduced the Wyckliffe alliance ti 
parative unimportance in Aloysia’s | 
The lack of empressement with whi 
received stiff, heart-sore, British Mr} 
leigh and the rector was more comi{ 
to them than any other attitude coul\| 
been. | 

At least Henry had not been entz)}; 
by a schemer, and there was mone); 
rooms gave evidence of that—and { 
family, for Aloysia had about her th) 
tographs of Alice Harper holding thi 
per baby under the portrait of the for 
of the house, and of Mary Denin ai} 
children in the magnificent, if som} 
municipal, gardens of the Denir esta | 

After the first few minutes with tl} 
tor and Mrs. Sudleigh, Aloysia decide | 
there was neither need nor point to ‘/ 
ing the holidays to them. Some sixth? 
warned her of bad food, and family pr k 
and calls on old parishioners with hy 
baskets of provender. 

“Dear Mrs. Sudleigh, both Nora | 
are already claimed for Christmas t} 
American friends I’d never have the » 
to disappoint. It’s tragic, when I soli? 
know the new family of my baby.” | 

The rector and Mrs. Sudleigh we| 
expressibly relieved. Two less house {> 
at Christmastime, and American or 
that! It almost reconciled them t 
awful step of Henry’s. 

“But later ——” they cried. 

“Oh, if we may, it will be heaven. i}, 
are so many things to talk of. Isn’ti' 
tomary in England that a bride st 
have some settlement?” 

“Quite,” said the rector. 

“Er—well’’—Mrs. Sudleigh hawed | 
matter was left on that note. 

“Are you to be in town long?” 

The Sudleighs were running back) 
very afternoon. There was so much | 
done at this time; the committee for | 
ming the church —— | 

Aloysia and Nora lunched alon¢( 
gether. It was at luncheon, and wil 
any words being exchanged on the sul 
that Aloysia concluded that there wi! 
use considering persuading Nora to ac 1 
pany her to Mr. Folsom’s tea for the C'! 
Taylors. 

Nora had dreaded the scene betwee! 
mother and Paul Wingate, but it wt 
bad at all. 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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yer you have the courage to pre- 
yalf to me,” Aloysia greeted her 
i fiancé. 

ger at it myself,’ Mr. Wingate 


; fancy a thing more unsuitable 
jsengagement Nora is trying to 
eelieve?’”’ 
isas unsuitable,” Mr. Wingate 
‘gs Diana’s adventure with the 
4 But that sort of thing does oc- 
1 10W.” 
_ man her father’s age.” There 
jing dimples at the corners of 
‘snouth. 
eto be,” Paul Wingate said, “but 
wwhanged all that. Did you ever 
with trees it isn’t their age which 
ntters, it’s the season through 
hv are passing. It’s that way with 
nin old—no, I deny that—a mod- 
nidle-aged tree in the throes of a 
4: sure will last as long as I. There 
nyounger in the world.” 
jw could you have proposed mar- 
are. 
dn’t,” Nora put in. 
'mafraid it was Nora whospoke.” 
yu listened.” 
zis no need to underline my shame. 
4a saying the same thing to her 
{: days.” 
tiately Nora’s not of age yet, and 
marry without my consent.” 
dicka did,” Nora reminded her. 
dicka knew she had it.” 
not going to be married without 
mnt,” Mr. Wingate said. ‘“‘We’re 
orait for it. Nora isn’t to be rail- 
oa mistake. I daresay if yousee 
s1 question of her becoming my 
inaining a spinster you won’t re- 
pirate.” 
cirse, I’d not,’”’ Aloysia said, and 
ealmost as though she were going 
1, her mind and consent at that 
t “Indeed, I’ll promise to give my 
1 a year’s time if you’ll admit 
n. engaged for the present.” 
n,” Nora said to her lover. ‘‘ Please 


lingate, however, knew how easy 
de to win over this smiling lady, 
ar. 

e,ust be wise in these matters,”’ he 
ing Nora’s hand. “Certainly I'll 
i if that’s what you wish, Mrs. 
ty.” 

egive back your ring, Nora. No, 
52 hard. Change it to the finger of 
(lr hand.” 

syne change it, sweetheart,” Mr. 
tiaid, and as he did so he told her, 
me something almost nicer than 
ament. We have an understand- 
pe May walk out, mayn’t we, Mrs. 
ty ?? 

Uive me your word that there will 
nriage?” 

c’ 

€take your walk. But you must go 
ciantic place.”’ 

% make an affidavit that we will 
ie dingiest route in London, but 
come romantic before we come 


s. watched them down the corridor, 
king very small beside his long 
ty. Then she dressed leisurely. 
sit time she was again tempted to 
the dada gown, but she did not. 
Ya costume to be worn over ground 
\ she was certain. She chose a 
“ay Doucet model touched with 
ii, and a hat with a heavy silver 
re which Syrchester had prostrated 
‘ was smartly impeccable for an 

1 function; it even hinted actual 
‘i the way of years. Though not 
‘Ing toilette to work over, Aloysia 
“* soul into its perfect adjustment. 
aready at half after four. Sutphen 
Tad said about five. She hoped he 
}a little early; people coming from 
“sometimes were. She waited. Five 

| minutes past. The dentist was 
iim, or perhaps he’d realized. He’d 
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seen Nora and Mr. Wingate together; that 
had been enough. 

If Aloysia missed Mrs. Cadby Taylor 
every chance was gone. The tea party was 
to be at the rooms of some man named 
Folsom—Fred Folsom. She got the tele- 
phone book. He wouldn’t be in it, of course. 
He was—Number bis, Brook Street. 

It was twenty minutes past five. There 
was only one thing for Aloysia to do—to go 
herself, unintroduced. She remembered her 
glimpse of Mrs. Cadby Taylor, pictures of 
her she had seen since in magazines—pic- 
tures as hard and brilliant as the paper on 
which they were printed. She remembered 
Sutphen Grolier’s remarks, and every word 
of Josephine Harper’s. The lady evoked 
was formidable, and yet Aloysia McCarthy 
resolved to go. Few mothers have been 
called upon to do so brave a thing. Before 
she left she went to her jewel box. In the 
lower compartment was the treasure she 
loved better than any she had ever pos- 
sessed. 

It was a tiny, Louis XVI fan of pale 
tortoise shell, gilded and painted with a 
thousand garlanded roses. It had been the 
fan of Madame Elizabeth, an étrenne from 
Marie Antoinette. It spoke of the exquisite 
taste of its owner in every breath-frail line. 
Aloysia unfurled it. It lay in her hand, a 
lovely souvenir of a tragic court, a bauble 
to break the heart. She sighed deeply as 
she slipped it into the bag she carried. 
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UMBER bis, Brook Street was a 

lowering British building, and the man 
who had gone to telephone the news of 
Aloysia’s presence to Mr. Frederick Fol- 
som’s rooms was away a long time, and 
finally returned to ask, “‘What was the 
name again, please, madame.” 

“Mrs. James P. McCarthy,” and again 
Aloysia added, “‘ Mr. Grolier’s friend.” 

The man went into a long conference 
with the telephone. Finally he summoned 
Aloysia to the lift with a preetorian gesture. 

The wait had undermined Aloysia’s 
nerves, and as she ascended abject terror 
shook her. She was conscious that her face 
was too red from sheer panic. If only Nora 
were with her, ungrateful Nora, for whose 
sake she was running this bitter gantlet, 
Nora whose beauty was always welcome as 
music. 

Once again Aloysia McCarthy was timid 
and humble as she pressed the bell of a 
door, and anxious to flee, as she had been 
when she rang Josephine Harper’s bell for 
the first time. The door swung back. A 
liveried man offered to take her wraps. 
Glancing into the room beyond, Aloysia 
saw, with horror, that something even 
worse than the function she had foreseen 
was in progress. It was an intimate gather- 
ing. In the high, severe, eighteenth-century 
room there were not more than six people. 
She was overdressed. The knowledge was 
stifling. 

Aloysia stood in the door, and her emo- 
tion was so real that it translated itself into 
terms of her body. Instead of the aggres- 
siveness one might have expected of a per- 
son who had pushed herself so far, there 
was something shy and poised for flight, 
and appealing in her figure. 

Mrs. Cadby Taylor in a sweater and 
skirt, which, though the most perfect in 
color and line of any clothes of their sort 
she had ever seen, Aloysia had to recognize 
as a sweater and skirt, was looking at some 
canvases. 

Cadby Taylor stood near her with a high- 
ball in his hand—an immense man. Aloysia 
remembered a paragraph she had read 
somewhere about how difficult it was for 
him to find hunters powerful enough to 
carry him. 

Showing the pictures was a little man 
with a face so like a goldfish’s that one ex- 
pected his nose and mouth to pulse and 
bubbles to rise. 

There were two women sitting with severe 
backs to the door. 

Not one of them would have given her a 
drop of water if she’d been dying, Aloysia 
thought. She wanted to cry. 
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A preternaturally tall man in a blue suit 
lounged up. 

“‘ Are you looking for Grolier?”’ 

If she’d been carrying a telegram he 
couldn’t have spoken more impersonally. 
Aloysia gave a tremulous version of her 
Trish smile. 

“‘T must have been mistaken,” she said. 
“T thougnt we had an appointment to 
meet here.”’ 

Fred Folsom, for it was he, had a thought. 

“Oh, you’re the one with the daughter. 
She coming?” 

Aloysia’s Irish tongue answered without 
her having to apply any conscious thought. 

“‘T shouldn’t have intruded on your cour- 


tesy if I hadn’t understood she was to meet | 


me here with Mr. Grolier.” 

“Come in and have a cocktail. They’ll 
be shown up.” 

““You’re very good,” Aloysia told him. 

“What kind will it be?” Mr. Folsom 
inquired. 

“Ts there tea?”’ 

Mr. Folsom said “‘Tea”’ to the man and 
left her. She knew people didn’t introduce 
any more, but she did feel awfully alone. 

Mrs. Cadby Taylor was absorbed in be- 
ing a patron of the arts. Josephine Harper 
had explained her Mecenas-like relation to 
them, but had Mrs. Taylor been a lesser per- 
sonage Josephine Harper would have been 
the first to realize that it was her least suc- 
cessful réle. 

At that moment her head was back, her 
eyes half closed, she was making painty 
gestures with her cigarette, and mouthing 
the clichés which gave her such a satis- 
factory sense of intelligent appreciation of 
modern work that she was always buying 
pictures she didn’t really much like in order 
to be able to use them. 

“Wonderful line,” she was saying. 
“What strength you’veputintothat curve.” 

The little goldfish knew he must respond 
adequately if he was to sell, but he wasn’t 
a very clever goldfish. One had an impres- 
sion of his swimming about in a panic, 
wringing ineffectual fins. 

“You think so? Most awfully kind of 
you. You think so really?” 

Aloysia edged to a point of vantage from 
which she, too, could see the pictures. 

They were vorticist works. Had she 
happened on them under other circum- 
stances Aloysia would have wondered at 
their hideousness. 

“That one now,” 
said. ‘‘It took courage to do that 

The man was a fool and she wasn’t going 
to buy, but she would be generous with her 
words. 


Mrs. Cadby Taylor 


ead 


Aloysia looked at the tumult of incurving | 


colors, and it seemed to her that she, too, 
saw an exciting beauty in it. 

‘“‘T call it the Parade,” the little goldfish 
said, his gills working hard. 

“Interesting. Interesting.” 

Only a razor edge of Mrs. Cadby Tay- 
lor’s eyes showed. Her head was tilted so 
far that with very little further effort she 
could have gone into a back flip. 

The thing in Aloysia which was stimu- 
lated, it is to be feared more by Mrs. Cadby 
Taylor’s approval than any juxtaposition 
of the pigments, found what amounted to 
an inspiration. 

“The very instant I saw it,’”’ she breathed 
softly, ‘‘I thought I could hear the beat of 
drums.” 

Mrs. Cadby Taylor looked at her. 

“Did you really now?” The little gold- 
fish flipped and twisted. 


“T can easily believe it,’”’ Mrs. Cadby | 


Taylor remarked. “The impression of regu- 
lar sound is amazing.” 

“Oh, bunk!” said Mr. Cadby Taylor. 
“‘Red-hot bunk!”’ 

No nag less powerful than his own bank 
account could ever have carried the heavi- 
ness of Mr. Cadby Taylor’s conversation. 
The things on which he prided himself 
were hissubstantiality and his Americanism. 
He was accustomed to say, with vast con- 
tempt for his compatriots’ pretentiousness, 
that it took people who’d just spent their 
first six months in England to have an 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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“And I used to think that 


heels were just heels!’’ 


V ITH a background 

of over 200,000,000 
rubber heels built by 
Seiberling, it is not sur- 
prising that Seiberling 
Rubber Heels give you so 
much more in quality. 
And for so little more in 
price. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. 
A KR ON ; OP HFS 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER HEELS 


For gentlemen too, of course. 
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Why f 


.... because it eliminates half the cause 


Try This New Spring Delight! 
Gold Medal Rhubarb Shortcake— 


one of the many delicious recipes con- 
stantly being created in the Gold Medal 
Kitchen. “‘Kitchen-tested’’ recipes with 
“Kitchen-tested’’ Flour—perfect results 
every time you bake! Send for these un- 
usual recipes. Read our special offer. 


of all baking failures 


Now you can know the thrill of success 


in a// your baking! 


For science has found a way to control the 
action of flour in your oven. By means of the 


Gold Medal “‘Kitchen-test. ’’ 


In our own model kitchen we bake with sam- 
ples from each batch of Gold Medal Flour 
—before any of it is allowed to go to you. 


The only sure method a miller can have of 
knowing how his flour will act in your oven. 


Thus “‘Kitchen-tested’’ flour saves 
you from costly guesswork. You 
know that it will always act the same 
perfect way in all your baking. 

Famous cooking experts advise 
““Kitchen-tested’’ Flour. Two mil- 
lion housewives now use it regularly. 
Now—oneflourfor a// baking—from 
simple biscuits to cakes and pastries! 


Trial bakes —daily SONNE AL. 
% Ey FL 
Each day the Gold Medal Kitchen ’ oo 
bakes with samples from each 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
{WCCO—416.4 meters}, St. Paul—Minne- 
apolis, Interesting programs daily. Also 


WASH AM 


Why Not Now ? 


batch of Gold Medal Flour milled the day 


before. 


Each sample must bake the same perfect way 
as allthe others. This means each sack will 
always bake the same for you. 


Now—no matter how inexperienced—you 
can bake delicious dishes every time! 


Gold Medal guarantee 
We guarantee every sack of this fine flour 
to act the same way in your oven. 
If at any time Gold Medal Flour 
does not give you the most uniform 
good results of any flour you have 
ever tried—you may return the 
unused portion of your sack of 
flour to your grocer. 


He will pay you back your full pur- 
chase price. We will repay him. 
So make this trial. Order a sack 
from your grocer today. 
Eventually—every woman will use 
““Kitchen-tested’’ Flour. Why not 
now? 


arts 


cooking talks forwomenevery Mon.,Wed. 
and Fri.,at 10:45 A. M. By Betty Crocker, 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 


“Service to the Northawest’’ 
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amous cooking experts advise 


flou 


Special Offer—‘‘Kitchen-tested” Recipes 


As we test the flour in our kitchen, we also 
create and test delightful new recipes. We have 
printed all “Kitchen:tested” recipes on cards and 
filed them in neat wooden boxes. 


These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost us 
exactly 70c each. We will send you one for that 
price. And as fast as we create new recipes we mail 
them to you free. 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes are like, just 
send us 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. 


Check coupon for whichever you desire. 
CC oe Jon P EETe, pie bh PEt Sa ae 
| Send coupon now. A new delight 

| @waits you. 

| MISS BETTY CROCKER 
| Gold Medal Flour 

I Home Service Dept. 

| Dept. 151, Minneapolis, Minn. 
| [7 Enclosed find 70e for your 
| Gold Medal Home Service 
| boxof*'Kitchen-tested "recipes. 
| (It isunderstood Ireceive freeall 
| 

I 

! 

I 

1 

| 


new recipesas they are printed.) 


Enclosed find 10c for selected samples of ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested"’ recipes. 


Namie... 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitchen-tested 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN'S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD M EDAL 


CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


| Copyr. 1926, Washburn § 


Jontinued from Page 135) 
Jjaccent. He’d lived there most of 
eind his father had spent half his 
je before him, and yet he talked as 
Averican as Henry Ford. The fact 
h went further. He quite often 
jike an American in an English 


" the few ways for a stranger to win 
oze from Mrs. Cadby Taylor was to 
aly treated by her husband. Mrs. 
y Taylor ignored his remark and 
d) Aloysia. 

) are you?” she asked. 

«Cadby was choosing to be jocose, 
sery probable that this newcomer 
oe authority. 

faame is McCarthy.” 

}’ Mrs. Taylor lost interest at ence. 
+ the one with the daughters.” 
yhen is bringing his beauty,” Fred 
mexplained. ‘‘At least Mrs. Mc- 
yxpected him to.” 

-je’s recovered herself enough to 
‘Aloysia said. “We've had a blow 
e we've neither of us been quite 
is the whole day. Nora’s twin sister 
{last night announcing that she’d 
find married.” 

sCadby Taylor, like most persons 
s ves move to the measured rhythm 
riches, loved melodrama. 

’ amazing!” she said. “‘Someone 
aw?” 

a dear boy—Lord Henry Wyck- 


aordinary (2? 

U it’s almost broken Nora’s heart. 
kow how twin sisters are. It’s as 
slpart of herself were gone. As for 
* been in a daze all day.” 

(n imagine so.” 

dhen Aloysia felt, or imagined she 
Is. Cadby Taylor’s glance on her 
I. 

must wonder,” Aloysia said, ‘‘how 
‘ie heart to dress myself so. I’ll tell 
t/ story if you’re interested. Last 
WL had a letter from my old nurse, 
lis in London, saying she was dying, 
wuld die happy if she could see me 
The instant I arrived I went to the 
Itle tenement where she lives. Oh,-it 
diave broken your heart to see her 
iver me with eyes so old there were 
es in them left to shed. She was 
jshough. There was only one thing 
hh she complained. I was wearing 
ple morning gown. ‘Oh, you don’t 
;}; your dear mother did,’ she cried. 
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‘There’s no elegance about you.’ I think 
people did care more for fancy things in 
those days, don’t you? So I bought the 
very dress I knew she would care for, and 
this afternoon I went to sit with her, as I 
shall every day now. Oh, it makes you feel 
very bad to be regarded as an angel of 
goodness. I came away wishing there was 
something kind I could do.” 

The recital was a complete success. A 
great, beating, merciful heart had not been 
revealed so sweetly in that rather taciturn 
circle for years. 

Mr. Cadby Taylor, who had two dozen 
pensioners of his own, got out his pocket 
handkerchief and blew his nose strenu- 
ously. 

Fred Folsom said, “Sporting of you”’; 
and Mrs. Cadby Taylor: ‘‘You know, 
Cadby, I think I should go around and see 
Nana. Poor Nana!” 

Another voice entered the conversation, 
however, one with perhaps a faint tincture 
of amusement in its perfect modulation. 

““Why didn’t you ever tell me about this 
old nurse, Aloysia? I don’t know whether 
I’d have pleased her sartorially but I might 
have done something.”’ 

“Miss Harper, darling!’”’ Aloysia cried 
with genuine delight. 

“Hello,” Miss Harper replied. There 
were Alpine distances in her inflection. “I 
didn’t know you were in London!”’ 

“Did you hear what I’ve been telling?” 

“Yes, I was profoundly moved by it.” 

“About Fredericka?’’ Aloysia ignored 
the interruption. “That she came in last 
night and announced she was married to 
Lord Henry Wyckiliffe.”’ 

Josephine Harper looked at her nephew’s 
mother-in-law with expressionless eyes. 

“Henry Wyckliffe, my dear,’”’ she cor- 
rected her quietly. 

It would have destroyed many a woman. 

“You can see how new it is for me to 
have a lord in the family,’ Aloysia an- 
swered. 

Her self-deprecatory simplicity put Miss 
Harper in the wrong. 

Miss Harper felt it. 

““You must give Fredericka my love.”’ 

“Oh, but you’ll do that yourself.”’ 

“T’m so awiully busy.” 

““Where are you staying?”’ 

“Not at a hotel. I’ve taken a flat.” 

With those words Josephine Harper 
moved away. The Cadby Taylors and Fred 
Folsom had begun a conversation in the 
moment while Aloysia wasengaged. Aloysia 
was isolated again. For a brief time she 
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stood helplessly, then went over to the poor 
little goldfish, who was alone, too, expand- 
ing and contracting his gills in what seemed 
to be a death agony. 

‘““Might I see Parade again?” she asked 
him. “It’s so wonderful!’’ 

The little goldfish was restored. He 
darted over to the picture. 

“Do you like it really? You’re most aw- 
fully good!” 

“Tt’s a terrible thing to speak such a 
word in connection with a beautiful thing, 
but is it for sale?” 

It was. The goldfish named the price. 
Aloysia had expected it to be modest, but 
it was not modesty that had led the gold- 
fish to flip his way into those waters. 

Aloysia waited for a pause in Mrs. Cadby 
Taylor’s conversation. When one came she 
said, “‘Mrs. Taylor, not for worlds would 
I rob you, but if you’re not going to take 
the picture I will.” ; 

“Which picture?’”’ Mrs. Taylor asked. 

‘Parade. It’s so true what you said, that 
one can fairly hear the drums.”’ 

“Tt struck me immediately.” Mrs. Tay- 
lor appropriated the remark with a warm 
feeling that that was as it should be. 

“And you'll not be angry if I buy it.” 

“Go ahead, my dear. Go ahead.” 

“Tt’s strange that it should have ap- 
pealed to me,” Aloysia commented. “I’ve 
always had such different tastes.” 

She opened her little fan and gazed medi- 
tatively at it. 

Mrs. Cadby Taylor’s eyes followed hers. 

“Where did you get that?’’ she de- 
manded, almost shrilly. 

‘At a little shop in Paris.” 

“Let me see it.” 

There was nothing of the languid patron 
of the arts in Mrs. Taylor’s tone now. 

“The man said it was a gift of the queen’s 
to Madame Elizabeth.” 

“They always tell some story.” 

“You don’t believe it could have been?”’ 

“T haven’t an idea. But it’s divine. It 
ought to be under glass.” 

Mrs. Cadby Taylor looked at Aloysia ap- 
praisingly for an instant, then thought, 
“Oh, what if the woman’s feelings are hurt 
anyway?” 

“Tf you should ever want to make a 
present to your favorite charity,” she fin- 
ished her speech, “‘I’d be delighted to take 
it off your hands at any time.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t sell it.” 

“ As for the picture, buy itif you want. I 
really haven’t any place for it.’ 

Mrs. Cadby Taylor turned away. 
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Buckhect Boot 
Style No. 20. 
Patented. 


Keep dry in this 
patented boot! 


Both style and special Indian- 
tan process (oil-in-the-leather) 
originated in California. 


UCKHECTS don’t mind the mud and 

water—they’re made of California’s own 
Indian-tan process—leather with oil tanned 
in. No other process gives such pliability, 
long wear and water resistance. Not guaran- 
teed water-proof—but as nearly so as leather 
boots can be made. 

Buckhects are known for their patented 
Buckstrip, moccasin-style vamp with an 
extra leather lining. This means double 
protection for the feet and keeps dampness 
out. Even the full bellows tongue is full- 
grain Indian-tan leather and the double soles 
are toughest oak-tan heavy enough to hold 
hob-nails. 

This boot was perfected in the West, to 
fill a need for shoes that give the utmost in 
wear, protection and comfort. An ideal 
sport boot. But an ideal boot, too, for men 
who do outdoor work. 


Our Special Offer 

Over 5000 merchants in America sell 
Buckhect Boots. Where we have no dealer, 
we will fill your order by mail. We pay 
parcel post charges. Our special method in- 
sutes perfect fit. If not satisfactory upon 
receipt, shoes may be 
returned and money 
refunded. Write to- 
day for 1926 catalog. 
Use coupon. 

In New York: The H. & D. 
Folsom Arms Co., 344 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

In Chicago; Von Lengerke 


& Antoine, 33 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Buckhect patented ** Buckstrip’” 
moccasin-style vamp, with soft 
leather lining; gives double vamp 
to keep out dampness. 


Indian-tan leather, perfected in 
California, by which oil is 
tanned into the leather—not 
merely applied afterwards. In- 
sures utmost water-resistance and 


pliability. 


BuckinGHaM & Hecut, 93 First St., San Francisco 


Buck Hect 


INDIAN-TAN PROCESS 
(Oil-in-the-leather) 


Buckingham & Hecht, 
93 First St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Send me without charge, your 1926 catalog, 
ge, Y 9 f 
prices and measurement blank. 


Namel i> — 


Address. 


(Please write dealer's name and address on coupon margin. ) 
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I Want 
Jenkins 


Jenkins had handled his 
business for years and 
Jenkins is the only man 
who knows just what he 
needs. 
But Jenkins just stepped 
out of his office. That 
was 10 minutes ago and 
he hasn’t been located 
yet. And all the time 
the customer is getting a 
lasting impression of in- 
efficient management. 
By the way, what do your 
customers think of your efhi- 
ciency? Have you an Auto- 
call? Every business and 
professional establishment 
occupying more than a few 
square feet needs it, be- 
cause 


Paging 
Service 
is an electri- 
cally-operated sys- 
tem of code-calls by which the 
telephone operator locates any indi- 
vidual without disturbing 
others, and brings him at 
once to the nearest phone. 
A dime a day often covers 
the cost. Get all the facts. 
Clip coupon to letterhead 
and mail. 


The Autocall Co., 504 Tucker Ave., Shelby, O. 
QO) Send data on Paging System and free trial offer 
CO) Send data on Industrial Fire Alarm System 
Send data on Watchmen’s Supervisory Service 
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“Mrs. Taylor,” Aloysia said. 

“ce Yes.’’ 

At that instant Aloysia realized that 
Josephine Harper was watching them. She 
was acutely conscious of Josephine’s mouth 
just ready to laugh. With a magnificent 
gesture of will Aloysia thrust Josephine 
Harper from her mind. She played her 
little scene as unconsciously as a child. 

“‘T just wondered,” she asked Mrs. Tay- 
lor, “if you would do me the honor of ac- 
cepting the little fan as a gift. I thought 
when I saw your beautiful hands, it’s those 
that should hold my fan.’’ 

““My dear!”’ Mrs. Cadby Taylor was ob- 
viously astounded. “Really, it’s too sweet 
of you.” 

““Ah, don’t refuse me! It’s so rare one 
finds the perfect person. The fan hasn’t 
been mine ever, really.” 

“Tt’s the sweetest thing I ever heard of.” 

“And now,” Aloysia said, “I mustn’t 
keep this great artist waiting for my ar- 
rangements. Good-by, Mrs. Taylor. I 
wish I could ask you to promise me that 
you would never put the fan under glass, 
but would carry it sometimes in your beau- 
tiful hands.” 

She started to turn. Mrs. Cadby Taylor 
made a gesture retaining her. 

“Sutphen Grolier,” she said abruptly, 
“wanted me to have you and your daugh- 
ters down for my Christmas party. We’re 
awfully filled up, but couldn’t you come by 
yourself?” 

“T have to be with Henry Wycklifie’s 
people,” Aloysia answered. ‘“‘We’re going 
to try to get to know and love each other 
this wonderful Christmas season, but if 
Nora could come to you She’s so sad 
at losing her sister. I think it would save 
the child’s life.”’ 

“That would be perfect. I’ll send a note, 
with directions how to get down, to your 
hotel. Which is it now?” 

In a kind of blissful mist Aloysia ordered 
her picture delivered. She thanked Mr. 
Folsom. She wouldn’t wait any longer. 
There must have been some great mistake. 
Just before she reached the door she felt 
someone bearing down on her. Josephine 
Harper’s mouth was drawn with repressed 
amusement. 

“You’re marvelous,’”’ Josephine Harper 
said. “TI capitulate. There’s no one like 
you.”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean.’’ 

Aloysia’s eyes were wondering. 

“Don’t be silly. I hold you in the hollow 
of my hand, but you’re safe; I shan’t be 
nasty after you go. And I think I shall come 
to tea tomorrow. Did I hear you say you 
were at Claridge’s?”’ 
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ALF of Aloysia’s task was done—the 

easy half—but in her present mood 
Aloysia could think of nothing as too hard 
for accomplishment. 

At dinner Paul Wingate, whom she had 
invited to stay, began planning how they 
should spend Christmas. 

“We must find some old inn with chim- 
ney pots and a lumbering landlord and 
trig barmaids, and take a dining room.”’ 

““A public inn for Christmas!’’ Aloysia 
said. 

“Why, that’s very Dickens indeed.” 

“‘T have a better plan than that.’ 

She had, but it was hardly one to make 


her look as merry and full of surprises as _ 


Santa Claus, which she did. They teased 
for a hint, but she refused to divulge a 
word. 

When Mrs. Cadby Taylor’s letter ar- 
rived next morning, with explicit directions 
for taking the two-forty from North Sta- 
tion two days later, Aloysia failed to men- 
tion it to Nora, to whom it was addressed. 
She herself wrote a glowing and girlish 
acceptance, to which she signed Nora’s 
name, posted it, and set forth on the hunt 
for the sine qua non of her plan. 

“‘A real-estate office?” the clerk at the 
desk repeated after her. ‘Ah, yes! A 
house broker’s. Quite so.’”’ And he gave her 
the name of one he claimed to be the best 
in London. 
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Another desperate mother might have 
gone grimly, but to Aloysia the opportunity 
to play a story was irresistible, and when 
she arrived at the house broker’s she ad- 
dressed the young man who came forward 
to find what she wished with a kind of 
brave pathos which was really exquisite. 

“Have you a place I could get for Christ- 
mas?” she asked. “‘A great happiness has 
come to me. They’re letting me have my 
brother for the holidays.” 

“T think we can find you whatever you 
wish,’”’ the young man said, ignoring the 
latter part of Aloysia’s speech with the 
bright impersonality in which British clerks 
excel. “‘A furnished flat, perhaps?”’ 

“Oh, no,” Aloysia cried. “‘He’s been shut 
up long enough. He hasn’t been well since 
the war, you see. They thought it was 
shell shock and would pass, but this is the 
first Christmas we’ve been allowed to be 
together.” 

Aloysia had found that to get special 
service it was necessary to enlist the in- 
terest of people, and she needed very spe- 
cial service indeed. 

“‘A country house?”’ the young man said, 
still brightly, impersonally. 

“The hospital authorities tell me it isn’t 
safe yet,’ Aloysia went on, “but I ask 
them, ‘What does it matter about me?’ 
It’s just my brother, who’s given so much 
for his country, that’s to be thought of. 
They insist, though, that we find some 
place where he can be kept safely if he 
becomes A 

She couldn’t quite say the word. 

“‘Violent?”? The young man helped her 
out. 

Aloysia nodded, tears in her eyes. 

“T thought of a tower perhaps.” 

“It’s rather a problem, madam.” 

“T realize that, and it makes me very sad 
to cast the shadow of my trouble across 
your life at this Christmas season. Would 
it offend you if I offered you a little gift, 
whether you get it or not? You’re being so 
kind.” f 

The young man became purple and mur- 
mured inarticulacies, but not offended ones. 

‘Just to give me pleasure,” she begged. 
“There’s something about you like my 
brother before ——’” 

Aloysia’s voice faltered, she thought for a 
moment that she was going to break down. 
She didn’t, however. She put ten pounds in 
the young man’s hand with a look so im- 
ploring that no one could have resisted it. 

“It’s quite against the rules of the office, 
madam,” the young man said. ‘Quite. 
But T’ll do my very utmost. And as to 
price?”’ 

“Ah, what does it matter,’ Aloysia 
asked, “if I can find a place to give him a 
few days of happiness? Whatever you 
think fair will be right. And one other 
thing,’’ she bethought herself. ‘Might I 
see a map?” 

The young man produced one. 

“Where is Rockingham Priory now?” 

“Rockingham Priory? The place the 
Americans have leased?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

He found it for her. 

“A very tragic thing happened to my 
brother in its neighborhood. If there’s a 
choice of two places, the farthest one from 
there.” 

“Can I let madam know as soon as I find 
out?” 

“Could you? This is my card. I’ll be at 
Claridge’s, and I’ll be in anguish till I’m 
sure. Could you come personally?” 

The young man could. He showed Alo- 
ysia out with actual tenderness. 

The mad plan was on its way, and though 
Aloysia felt a reasonless conviction that it 
would succeed she was troubled by details. 

As Josephine Harper was coming to tea, 
Aloysia submitted herself to the hot towels 
and astringent clays of a beauty shop. She 
found the slight discomfort stimulating to 
her mental processes. The plan was almost 
complete when she left, though, of course, 
the possibilities of pitfall were infinite, She 
arrived at Claridge’s to find the young man 
from the house broker’s waiting for her, and 
actually excited. | 


her, “‘but I seem to have found e| 
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Orrery Gribblings it’s called, i 
There was an unfortunate gop | 
rooms at the back. His old attenty 
ing there now as caretaker, and| 
meals until other servants were fh 

“And the rooms are just ag thi); 

“With grilles at the windows ay 
door. Would you care to have my 
with you, madam, while you insp | 

Aloysia calculated rapidly. 

“T won’t have time to make a \ 
spection,” she replied. “T’ye | k 
since I saw you that my brothe | 
sent to me tomorrow morning. || 
take your word for the place, | 
ideal.” | 

“It is ideal, madam.” The yi 
glowed with pride in his work. | 
couldn’t have been prouder of a Cit 
just finished in the twinkling of al} 

“Can you tell me the trains? , 
asked. | 

The young man stayed to lunch 
guest. Before it was over he had » 
to run up to Orrery Gribblings ¢/ 
noon and make the few prepara | 
ysia thought wise, though it ni 
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After he had left, Aloysia put on 
gown for Josephine Harper’s yisi 
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on the tea tray before her. 
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invitation to Rockingham Prior | 
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Mrs. Cadby Taylor with Met 
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able to be so impersonal about 
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to, run into, and it was fun to hav‘ 
ered her. 
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you what a success your story abo | 
nurse was. They talked about it al‘ 
gone. Evidently there wasn’t a d 
the room.” 

It wasn’t at all what Aloysia w t 

“Oh, everyone is so kind at het 
returned in her noncommittal vel 
you have tea or a cocktail?” 

Josephine Harper took a cockta 

“‘And the Fredericka coup! Irs 
about that.” 

“Oh, it was a love match. The} 
keeping them apart from the very 

So Aloysia wasn’t going to play 

“Good crossing?”’ Miss Harper | 

“There were almost no smart |}! 
board,” Aloysia replied, lookin)| 
“Only Miss Cora Van Santyoord. } 
character of course.” | 

“Tll-mannered old bore,” Miss’ 
commented. ‘‘Where’s Nora?” 

“Out with a quaint professor w! 
the boat, seeing London like at 
Isn’titfunny? Of course with Fret 
marriage things have been so ups} 
hardly been out myself. You mus' 
the smart places to go.” 

~ Miss Harper ignored the reques' 

“Fredericka marry a nice man? 

“A fellow with a great future, ' 
His people have a place in Glouste 
the Wyck. Do you knowit? Good 
country, I believe.” 

It was a phrase Henry Wy: ck" 
employed. Aloysia loved herself 
she repeated it that she fairly wrig 

“T’ve a photograph of Henry he 
place, I believe.” 

Aloysia got up and moved to the 
display the gown. | 

(Continued on Page 143) 


“It’s most extraordinary,” : 
‘ 


| 


tontinued from Page 138) 
hthese new things,” she sighed, 
g: with an exhibitive hand. 
und the photograph and pre- 


eens! What a homely little man!” 
ya clever face, don’t you think?” 
yause she saw that Miss Harper 
; ing to agree with her, Aloysia hur- 
n‘My dear, I must tell you about 
utphen Grolier is mad about her. 
, tual persecution. We met him on 
» and he’s been on her heels ever 
jagined that was why you were 
) the invitation from Joan Taylor.” 
9: could be more long-suffering than 
avhen she had a favor to ask. 
}; won’t we do for our children?” 
ged. “Isn’t Mrs. Cadby Taylor 


ime moods.” 

emge the subject, and because she 
rad to wring some comment from 
ij2 on her transformed appearance, 
yiaid, ““How smart that frock is. 
h; Lanvin?” 

slarper took two long puffs at her 
t and finally said, ‘“‘Where did you 
athing?”’ 

2’s,” Aloysia answered. “Extreme, 
But, my dear, what are you to do? 
‘roman in Syrchester is wearing 
(the gowns I took home last year. 
tiresome. One might as well get 
rof thing while it’s new and haveita 
wle to oneself.” 

nht have been Evelyn Barmaster 
gshe thought to herself with satis- 
n| 

gpolloi can take out a patent on it 
nv without my offering any objec- 
‘sephine Harper remarked. 

ya thought it as well to make her 
ments with Miss Harper before 
oceeded any further. 

“you doing anything for luncheon 
tv?” she asked. 


Miss Harper assumed the dubitative ex- 
pression with which people precede regrets. 

“Because I was going to ask you to have 
it with Nora if you could.”’ 

*“*T should like to see Nora.” 

“She’s so fond of you, and I have to be 
out of town tomorrow.” 

“Adele Asquith’s lunching with me. I’d 
be glad to have Nora, too, if she’s as I re- 
member her.” 

“Oh, she’s older, of course.’ 

“But unchanged otherwise?”’ 

Aloysia looked at her uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

““Why, yes.” : 

“Because you are changed, you know.” 

It was a slight tribute, the only agree- 
able thing Miss Harper had said. 

“T’ve cut my hair,’ Aloysia said. 

“T’d noticed. They all do.” 

“‘T hope we’re going to see a great deal of 
each other.”’ 

“T doubt it,’ Josephine Harper said. 

The thing had to be brought to an issue. 

“You mean you don’t want to?” 

““T don’t believe I do. You see, you’ve 
made yourself into a perfectly common- 
place thing. The smart American woman. 
My heavens! I know dozens of them. 
They all look, and talk, and smoke exactly 
as you do. They’re the most standardized 
products of a country which specializes in 
standardization. I never waste my time on 
them. You used to have charm. I thought 
you had yesterday. You used to be differ- 
ent. That’s why I took you up.” 

It was too much. 

“And who are you to have taken me 
up?” Aloysia cried. ‘‘I won’t be spoken to 
like that.” 

“T should think you’d be able to remem- 
ber,’’ Miss Harper answered. “I was not 
only your first rung but practically your 
whole ladder. Oh, I expected you to be 
angry. People are when they’re told the 
truth. Think it over though.” 

“‘T have no need to think it over.”’ Alo- 
ysia McCarthy was trembling with rage. 
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“And have Nora come to my flat to- 
morrow about one. Yes, I’m leaving. It 
won’t be necessary to fling me out.” 

Aloysia had to think of something to say. 
She would have died without that relief. 

““At least,’’ she proclaimed shrilly, ‘I 
don’t have to shave the back of my neck.” 

“No,” Josephine Harper replied, ‘but 
you did have to be taught how to refer to 
your own son-in-law.” 

Josephine was shaking too. She never 
knew how she got into the corridor. 

“Shave the back of my neck!” she said, 
half aloud, in the lift, and she panted a 
little. “‘That ——” She couldn’t find any 
adequate word. And then, suddenly, the 
utter ridiculousness of it all came over her 
and she began to laugh. She went into the 
ladies’ dressing room and sat in a chair and 
laughed. She almost forgave Aloysia Mc- 
Carthy. 

“At least I’ve got an anecdote out of the 
business,” she said to herself. 

Aloysia McCarthy was not laughing. 
She was sobbing hysterically, and after a 
time she emptied the box of silk-tipped 
cigarettes into the fire, tore the dada dress 
from her back, rang for a maid and gave it 
to her, and walked up and down, crying. 

The tears which had begun as tears of 
rage were of another character now. To 
have quarreled with Miss Josephine Har- 
per, who after all had been so kind. To 
have quarreled because Miss Harper had 
said things which were true. 

She got into her most conservative suit 
and hat and went downstairs and out, 
and when she came to a florist’s went in and 
bought yellow roses, and blue pansies, and 
forget-me-nots, and delphiniums, and some 
sulphur-colored primroses; and she had the 
lot sent in a long straw box to Miss Jo- 
sephine Harper with a card on which there 
was an authentic tear stain, and which said, 
“To my best friend.’”’ Aloysia’s harvest 
from the incident had been more than an 
anecdote. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


_ THE CABINET OF DOCTOR CALCOOLY 


} 


) immer Vacation? 

i affairs that pertain to the nation 
itandit’slate. . . .” 

érain in the station 

ij, hooting, steam highfalooting, 
t' Reed to his footwear came 
s)oting, 

el with a large oratorical booting; 


§ 

Egadier General Charles G. Dawes, 
) General Dawes,” said he, 

cit presume on your place because 
Ne merely a plain V. P. 

tok so darn snooty, for here is 
yar dooty, 

nly and candidly this’n. 

the chalk! Ours is to talk, 

1S is to sit and listen. 


« General Dawes, o’er natural laws 
Tere’s nobody can preside; 
tou put a gag on the vast Niag’ 
a cloture upon the tide? 
" How can you curb the noun and 
he verb 
Vth a poor little gavel brown? 
vis but vernal. Speech is eternal— 
Cheral Dawes, sit down !’’ 


‘ 
eral Dawes merely murmured the 
lame 


i lovely, though battle-scarred 
leavenly dame 


It had forearmed him ’gainst demon 
ind liar— 


Hen Mariar!’’ 

‘Discussion of Ways and Means 

CANCED one day when Spring was 
ssoms in the air, 


/ eaker Nick with a walking stick 
d What the Men Will Wear, 
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Strolled inthe manner which Nickshouldhave 
Passing the pillars of old Penn Ave. 


Confronting him, a figure slim 
Approached with many a pause. 
“By heck, by hick!’’ cried gentle Nick, 
“Good morrow, Charlie Dawes ! 
How’s the Senate and all the boys? 
I seem to hear a lot of your noise.” 


“O Nicho-lus, it’s surely thus 
And truly as you state. 
The noise is when,’’ remarked the Gen., 
“T’m limiting debate. 
Oh, spare a minute, maybe two— 
I’ve simply got to talk to you. 


“You run a den of Congressmen, 
All shaggy-haired and wild; 
You’ve hundreds four and thirty more 
Of bilious and hard-biled— 
Yet you get nix of brix or kix 
Compared to me with ninety-six. 


“You keep your goat, and on your coat 
You wear a budding rose; 
Your head, though bare of any hair, 
No bloody footprint shows. 
You are the Desperate Dude, I guess, 
Who bulldogs steers in evening dress.”’ 


“Nay, nay,’’ smiled Nick, “the famed Big 
Stick— 
My dad-in-law once swung it— 
Is mine by right. Drop in some night. 
I’ll show you where I’ve hung it. 
It’s locked away for fear that maybe 
It might fall down and hurt the baby. 


‘*Psycho-an-alytic man 
Once made me this confession : 
The subtle mind of humankind 
Is crippled by repression. 
So I permit the House when rough, 
To frolic till it’s had enough. 


“With what an air I hold the Chair! 
Now, Charlie, here’s my dope: 
Within our ilk the cord of silk 
Pulls stronger than a rope. 
I stay at home when statesmen chin 
And practice on my violin. 


‘As Socrates, that ancient geez, 
Remarked in purest Greek, 
‘It is but fit, when Solons sit, 
That the Speaker shouldn’t speak.’ 
And in a Senate, woe betide 
The President who would preside. 


“And, Charlie Dawes, oh, Charlie Dawes——”’ 
But Charlie wasn’t listening. 
“Oh, Nicholas, alas, alas!’’ he cried with 
tears a-glistening. 
“I think that Fate, that old ingrate, 
Has muddled up affairs of State. 
For true as true I see in you 
A senator by Nature made. 
With what a grace you’d deck my 
place— 
Though overworked and under- 
paid. 
What do you say our jobs we trade? 
Or if you guess, 
It’s just a gyp, 
To solve the mess 
A coin we'll flip. 
Heads, the loser, 
Tails, the chooser.” 


So Nicholas a nickel took 

And held it in a hand that shook. 

He tossed ‘it up. With what result 

I cannot tell until the ult- 

Imate report reveals that same. 
Perhaps ’twill be by wire A. P. 
Perhaps in 1993 

’T will show in words of burning flame 

Beside some famous What’s His Name, 

Elected to the Hall of Fame. 
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THOUSANDS of 
women know cer- ~ 
tain things about 
Iron Clad Silk ho- 
siery. But there’s 
one thing not so 
many know. 


Women—and men 
too — know there’s 
something unspeak- 
ably alluring, dis- 
tractingly feminine 
about Iron Clad silk. 
Women know Iron 
Clads for their soft, 
caressing texture, 
their delicate 
dreamy colors, and 
their close-fitting 
shapeliness. They 
know how they 
wear and wash and 
hold their newness 
and their beauty. 
But there’s one thing 
which is known 
only to those women who have actually 
bought and paid for Iron Clads. 


It is the price! Iron Clad Stockings are 
thought by those who see their lustrous 
beauty, to be exclusive high priced 
stockings. They are exclusive. They 
are not high priced. 


Look at Style 806 —a sheer silk stocking that 
will wear—and wear. 23 inches of silk instead of 
the usual 20. A 4-ply heel and toe and an espe- 
cially elastic 7-inch mercerized top. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, send us your remittance 
and we’ll mail your Iron Clads direct. State size 
(8 to 1014, $1.00 a pair) and color (Black, White, 
Leather Grey, French Nude, Beige, Gun Metal, 
Atmosphere, Blonde, Cedar, Toast, Biscuit, 
Silver Grey, Mauve Taupe, Maize, Dawn, Wood- 
land Rose, Dove Grey.) We'll pay the postage! 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


because of their 
natural repro - 
duction of voice 
music and beauty 
are replacing thou- 
sands of loud- 
speakers. - -- - 


Write Dept. 31 for Booklet 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Crosley Radios 397510575 


West of the Rockies add 10% to all prices. 


Clark’s Second Cruise to Norway 
and Western Mediterranean, June 30, 1926 
Cunard new ss. ‘‘Lancastria,’’ 17,000 tons, 53 days, 
$550 to $1250. Spain, Algiers, Tangier, Italy, Riviera, 
Norway Fjords, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, London). 
In 1927: new South America-Mediterranean cruise, 
Feb. 5; 86 days, $800 to $2300. 23d Mediterranean 
cruise, Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 7th Round 
World cruise, Jan. 19; 121 days, $1250 to $2900. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building New York 
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aj “There 1s nothing more confusing 
than advice about golf.” 


| 

| 

| 

“What about advice on the care of | 
your teeth?”’ 


“Well, I let Dr. Lyon’ settle that 


confusion for me.” 


No claims to cure. 


(TRADE HARK) Ad 


NURTF YING THES No confusic 
Sep INGE oO Confusion. 
Sa 


| | Cleans teeth safely. 


rt. Lyon's Iooth Powder & Dental Cream 


“oe Dr. Lyon’s is on sale everywhere. A special toc. size of Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is now on_ sale at the leading 5-and-1oc, stores. ye 


9. She’s crazy about you—for one 
. For another, she’s jealous for the 
’m an outsider—a rank outsider— 
nin. If girls like me are to be al- 
10 demoralize crown princes like 
gat becomes of society?” 
yj please! That’s the most awful 
id Noel. He sounded uneasy, but 
her fingers in his and comforted 
rainst his cheek. He added: “I 
{go to kindergarten with Virginia. 
srd we went to Punahou together— 
; prep school in the islands. Why, 
seen brought up like brother and 
1, 
-on’t be her fault if you die that 
‘aid Flores Zaccari grimly. She 
jrself and sat down on a coil of rope. 
«l want to talk to you.” 

ant to talk to you,’ said Noel 
ely. “I want you to understand 
firginia Smith.” 
_t down beside the Stowaway and 
4| his shoulder shyly yet companion- 
aiinst hers. With an ardent gesture 
y her cheek to his, but she jerked 
jfore he could hold her. 
‘\inia Smith,’’ said Noel eagerly, “is 
x tome. I don’t want you to get 
a) your head. I’m twenty-four. I’m 
jd. I like whom I please.” 
| darling!” crooned the Stowaway. 
),” said Noel insistently. ‘“‘“Why 
ct 1? And from that first day we 
dback there by the rail, I—I—liked 
nly, like’s not a big enough word.” 
nith the bow dim surges hissed and 
¢ The air was full of the whisper of 
ark sweet chill air, blowing straight 
\itars. 
Lie’ will do for a word till I’ve fin- 
, said the Stowaway. “I said I 
eto talk to you.’’ All at once she 
«ier face to him, pale in the shadow, 
is deep shining pools. ‘‘Kiss me 
-ist once—if you like.” 
f like!” said Noel, breathless. 

low you do—now. You may not 
‘the Stowaway told him. She gave 
mouth to kiss—her warm red sulky 
it “You darling!’”’ she whispered 
hen she drew away from him. Then 
cled her arms and sat looking out 
e. the rails to where white water 
2 aguely. 
Vat d’y’know about me?” she asked 
Wh businesslike brevity. ‘I mean, 
* you heard about the way I came 
r’ Go on, don’t be sensitive. I want 
( Noel hesitated. ‘‘ How does Vir- 
-nith tell it?” asked the Stowaway. 
krepeated with obvious reluctance: 
)-she—they say —you—turned up— 
ayou came out ——”’ 
| go on! Don’t whitewash!” said 
tvaway scornfully. So Noel went on. 
-- about two o’clock, when the ship 
bn two hours out. They say you 
ithe captain and told him you’d 
t the good of bothering about all 
What does it matter what people 


lot!” said the Stowaway laconically. 
helshot. “ —__told him you’d come 
10 see a friend off and had gone to 
{a couch in the social hall and ——”’ 
Cenly, with amazing accuracy, the 
€ay reproduced Virginia Smith: “So 
y my dear, with the luncheon gong 
3 {like thunder right under her nose.’ ” 
‘laughed unhappily. 

.ourse the story doesn’t wash,” said 
swaway calmly. “Allez!” 

iy say,’”’ continued Noel, lighting a 
©e for comfort, “that the captain 
ju there were only two sorts of peo- 
tard the ship—those who worked 
tise who paid.” 

which I replied,” interpolated the 
way Impersonally, “that I had no 
with me, so couldn’t pay; that I’d 
pd to bring my overalls, so couldn’t 
S But that I’d left a car on the pier in 
Pncisco—that right, Noel?” 
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STOWAWAY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Why, yes, that is what they said,’’ Noel 
admitted gently; ‘“‘that the captain might 
wireless back and hold the car for security. 
So he did. That’s really all.” 

““Bixcept,’ said the Stowaway, and deb- 
onairly, once more was the voice of Vir- 
ginia—‘except, my dear, where on earth 
do you suppose the car came from? Have 
you observed her? She might own a motor- 
cycle.’” 

*‘Virginia’s not like that usually,’’ Noel 
apologized. ‘I don’t know what’s got into 
her.’ He pinched out his cigarette and 
threw it overboard with a gesture of dis- 
taste. 

“Oh, well, who cares?” said the Stow- 
away brusquely. ‘“‘What I’m doing is 
telling you. I don’t care a whoop in far 
countries what Virginia thinks or says, or 
anything about Virginia. She’s nothing 
to me—and less. But I want you to get 
this straight. I—like you too.” 

“Do you?” begged Noel. “‘Do you?” as 
if he took fire from that smoldering flame 
beside him. 

She pushed him away. “‘Not yet! You 
listen! I want to tell you about the car— 
what I was doing in it, why I left it on the 
pier and came aboard this ship without a 
rag except the thing I’ve got on, with only 
six dollars and forty-five cents in my 
pockets.” 

“Darling, I don’t care!”’ 
ing smile pleaded for him. 

“Darling, you will!” said the Stowaway 
doggedly. ‘‘Keep your hands to yourself — 
and listen! That morning—I’d run over a 
kid.” 

She stiffened to hear, half gasp, half ery, 
the sound in the dark beside her. 

“When I hit him—I kept on going. I 
lost my nerve. I didn’t know whether I’d 
killed him or not, and I went sort of crazy.” 

“Lord, I should think so!’’ muttered 
Noel. She did not look at him. 

“T had to get away. It wasn’t my fault— 
much. He ran out across the street, right in 
front of me. I swung way off to one side, 
but I got him anyhow. There was a mo- 
ment—the first moment I saw him com- 
ing—when I prayed to God not to let me 
kill him. I thought, over and over, like a 
fool, ‘I’d rather it’d be me! I’d rather it’d 
be me!’ Then he went out of sight in front 
of the car. There was a nasty jolt—and in 
spite of my praying. I didn’t stop to see. 
I stepped on her with everything I had and 
got away. That is, nobody caught up to 
me. It was a side street, kind of empty. 
I doubled around a lot of corners. After a 
while I found myself down at the pier. I 
saw the funnels of this boat. It put it into 
my head to go aboard—stowaway. I left 
the car standing on the pier No, let 
me talk! I’m glad to get it off my chest— 
me and the Ancient Mariner. . . . Ever 
see an albatross, Noel? Neither did I. But 
I know all about how they feel—round the 
neck. . Well, I parked the car and 
walked up the gangplank, with my heart 
just battering against my ribs. I went into 
the social hall and sat down. Till the boat 
left, I made character with my bag and a 
letter I happened to have. Reading it 
whenever anybody seemed to be looking 
at me.”’ She added, curiously detached, 
“Tt was a bill—account rendered—that’s a 
good touch.” 

“How terrible for you!” said Noel. His 
nice voice broke. He tried to put his hand 
over hers. She shook it off. 

“Wait till I’m through—and don’t be 
too sorry for me. Think what a dirty 
trick a 

“You didn’t know—you were crazy with 
fright.”’ 

“My kind is never downright crazy,” the 
Stowaway corrected dispassionately. ‘I 
have a cool spot in the top of my head. It 
usually functions. However, it didn’t func- 
tion any too well that morning. When I 
went in to the captain I was clammy. 
I darned near lost my nerve right then. I 
didn’t see how any intelligent human being 


Noel’s charm- 
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was going to swallow that stuff about me 
going to sleep and forgetting to get off. 
Maybe the captain was more human than 
intelligent. Anyhow, when I gave him the 
line about leaving a car on the pier, he 
listened—and wirelessed back. That got 
me my passage to Honolulu.” 

“What did you do when you got there? 
I mean,” said Noel hesitantly, ‘about a 
place to stay, and all that.” 

“IT was only there ten days,” said the 
Stowaway, ‘‘and I stayed at a dump you 
probably never heard of. You see, I didn’t 
have any other clothes. I was pretty well 
up against it.’ : 

“It’s too horrible!” said Noel sharply. 
“T simply can’t bear the thought!”’ He 
tried to put his arm about her. The Stow- 
away jumped to her feet, went over to the 
rail and stood there, facing him. 

“Hold everything!” she said, with a 
nervous chuckle. She crushed her beads in 
one hand. “I got mea job with that movie 
company—maybe you read something 
about it—making a South Sea picture on 
that point down at one end of the island— 
what’s the name? I never could say it.” 

“T know— Makapuu,” said Noel. ‘‘ You 
mean—you acted?” 

“Well, be that as it may! What do you 
care—if they didn’t? Anyhow, I’d done it 
before. And I made enough money doing 
my stuff to get me passage back on this 
boat—nothing over, not a cent; not even 
enough for another dress. You see, by that 
time I was as sick to get back as I had. been 
to get away.” She stretched both arms up 
to the windy dark, threw back her head 
and drew along shuddering sigh. ‘‘God— 
I want to get back! The first rotten thing I 
ever didinmy life. Me, a hit-and-runner— 
it’s about eaten the heart out of me! I 
dream about that kid every night. I see 
him starting across the street—he had on a 
dirty white shirt and a pair of short blue 
pants—poor little fool! He was after a ball 
or something. He never even saw me com- 
ing. And as far as I swung out, I couldn’t 
miss him. I screamed ” She broke 
off, cleared her throat harshly and went on 
in a slightly unsteady voice: ‘I’ve been 
screaming in my sleep since—not so good! 
It wakes me up and then I can’t get back.”’ 

“Don’t!” said Noel. He took both her 
hands in his and held them tight. Her 
hands were cold and hard and trembling. 
His were warm and rather soft. He said 
not much above a whisper, “I think you’re 
wonderful! I never knew anyone like you!” 

“At that, I’ll bet you never did!” said 
the Stowaway. She lifted their clenched 
hands and brushed the back of his with her 
lips. ‘‘You’re sweet,’’ she murmured hun- 
grily. “Noel, you’re sweet.” 

But she held him off a moment later, 
with those same hands for a barrier. 

““Why do you think I’m wonderful? Go 
on and say it.” 

“Because,” said Noel raptly, “you 
needn’t go back at all: You could stay 
away and be safe if you chose. You're de- 
liberately walking into danger.” 

“Yes,” said the Stowaway slowly, “per- 
haps I would be safe now. I’ve sort of 
doped it out that if they were after me I’d 
have known it before this; and since noth- 
ing has happened, perhaps I could have 
stayed on down there in those islands of 
yours, found me another job when the 
movies were finished. I’m a pretty good 
stenog. I’ve always made a living. ‘That 
was my own car, in spite of your friend Vir- 
ginia’scaterwauling. Secondhand, of course; 
but not such a rotten little boat, at that.” 
She drew herself out of a moment’s reminis- 
cent peace, drew herself free and clung to 
the rail with both hands. The wind blew 
her skirts about her slim strong legs, rat- 
tled her innumerable beads. She said, with 
her face turned up to the shadowy sky, 
“‘ Maybe the kid just picked himself up and 
ran away; maybe just my fender knocked 
him down; maybe he wasn’t even scratched. 
On the other hand ! 
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off 


99 
Regularly 
I am a Tork Clock... 

From the sma//est store window to the 
largest electric sign I keep the lighting 
always on the job. If a window or sign is 
of value by day it pays to light it after 
dark. \f it is worth lighting at all it should 
be lighted every night. Let me do it for you. 


CAM 


TURN the lights on and off every night at the 

hours you set. I get results. I avoid waste. Wind 
me weekly. This keeps me reliable. I am simple, 
easy to understand and cost as little as $20. 

Modern lighting makes store windows and signs 
your most important advertising. Let me tell you 
how to compare the value of your own store win- 
dow with any other kind of advertising you can buy. 

SK ME! Tell me just what you want to 
control and at what hours. I also make 
ELECTRIC RANGE TIMERS, FUEL-SAVER TIMERS for oil 
burners, KITCHEN TIMERS which make any electric 
cooker or appliance automatic. I time radio receivers, 
control garage lights, regulate mining pumps, time 
beauty parlor appliances. 

Tork Crocks and Tork Timers combine TORK 
engineering with quality production by the Ansonia 
CrLocx Company, makers of fine clocks for over 
half a century. Carried in stock in I00 cities. 

For complete information and prices, simply 
write for the Tork Pocket Book. 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41st St., New York 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE 

Makes 
Walking a 


“Just a stile 
all the while!’’ 


OMEN who suffer from painful, 
tender or aching feet, corns or 
bunions are missing many of the 
joys of life. If your feet hurt you 
can’t enjoy dancing or walking, and you 
lack the poise of the well-groomed woman. 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
the Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the 
Feet gives instant relief to tired, smart- 
ing, swollen, perspiring feet, painful 
corns, bunions and calluses. Shake ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE into your shoes in the morn- 
ing and walk all day in comfort. It takes 
the friction from the shoe and gives 
immediate relief to foot fatigue. It isa 
Toilet necessity. Get a package today 
at your drug or department store. 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Sazhasr igus staenazs CU TST HIS 7OiU ieee 


and send it with your name and address to Allen's 
Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. We will send you FREE, 
a trial package and a Foot=EaseWalking Doll. oy, 


WANTED—TEN $10,000 MEN 


The national expansion program of one of the largest 
manufacturers in its industry, creates ten openings for real 
sales executives who can deliver RESULTS in building 
and operating large units of salesmen. These are bonafide 
opportunities and the remuneration to selected applicants will be di- 
rectly in line with the degree of vision, energy and ability demanded 
The necessity of locating and selecting men of the right type in each 
section of the country leads to this unusual advertising of the oppor- 
tunities here involved. No application can be considered which does 
not state qualifications, training and record infull. All replies will be 
held strictly confidential. Write THOS. D. HASKETT, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Sales Manager, 208 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Patched 
Balloon 


goes over 8500 miles 


AND YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF 


Locktite Luke Seys: 


Here’s a hot one from a guy way 
up in cold Saskatchewan who 
sells other kinds of tire patch 
but has nerve enuf to rite: “I have a 
balloon tire which struck a stone just 
after I bought my Ford Coupe and 
burst a hole clear thru. I patched it 
with only two levers ee and it 
hippin clerk iS running yet and the car registers 
ag, The over8,500miles. J.R. Dickson, Box 169, 
adds. Weyburn, Sask.” The way the orders 
is pilin up from Sask. indercates he 
ain’t bashful any more about tellin 
folks how good Locktite really is. 


LOCKTITE PATCH CO. Tocktitenteulce 
Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont. 


This is what 
happens when 
they tells the 


an 
- Tire Patch — 


OW, Bristles 


can't come 
out They are 
held forever 
in a grip of 
Vulcanized 
hard Rubber 


ALL DEALERS 
35¢ TO $10.00 


Ever-Ready 


Sterilized ~ Guaranteed 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


THE SATURDAY 


“‘Hush!”’ said Noel imploringly. 

“Why?” said the Stowaway. “It’s got 
to be looked at. On the other hand, maybe 
he’s—underground by now—through with 
chasing balls for good—through with every- 
thing—rain and sun and wind and every- 
thing—can’t see those stars up there 
because he’s all shut in by a coffin—that 
nice little kid. He wasn’t more than ten 
years old, I tell you.” 

“Hush!” said Noel. ‘“‘You’re morbid.” 

“Morbid!” said the Stowaway hoarsely. 
“T’m cuckoo! I'll never get back to my- 
self till I know what I did to him. Me— 
to be such a dirty coward! Little white 
shirt and little blue pants flat in the street, 
and me tearing around corners like a sheep- 
stealing dog with blood on its jaws!” 

She choked back a gulping sob and Noel 
pulled her away from the rail into his arms. 
He murmured inadequate comforting, his 
cheek upon the top of her head. 

“You’re marvelous! Any other girl— 
hide out forever! You're like Joan of Arc; 
you're like a flame 4 

“You're like a poet,”’ said the Stowaway 
on a long shaky sigh. She turned in his 
arms. She put up her face. ‘‘I had to tell 
you about it. There’s something so sweet 
and clean about you. Why do you suppose 
I had to tell you, Noel, when no one else 
knows?”’ 

“Because I love you,” said Noel, hushed 
and tender. 

“ At-a-boy!”’ said the Stowaway. The 
tawdry phrase was a velvet whisper. “Kiss 
me now—if you like.” 

“Tf I like!” said Noel, as before. 

She clung to him with steel in her fingers, 
returning his kiss. She put up a hand and 
rumpled his smooth fair hair. 

“‘T’]] bet your mother just about worships 
you!” 

Noel made unintelligible and disquieted 
protest, escaping to another aspect of the 
subject. 

“Ts your mother living?” 

“Yeah, after a fashion. She runs an 
eating house on the Santa Fé. I haven’t 
seen her since I was fifteen. I’m twenty- 
five now, by the way. Tell that to Virginia 


| Smith. She’s been scouting to find out.” 


‘“You haven’t seen your mother in ten 
years!” 

“That would seem pretty bad to you,” 
said the Stowaway. 

“No, no, I didn’t mean that. Only " 

““Of course you meant it. Why not? A 
mother’s part of the scenery with the kind 
of girl you’re used to. No package genuine 
without the signature. Well, mine had six 
children—and I hate a crowd. When I was 
fifteen, I went out to visit an aunt in Cali- 
fornia—she runs a beauty parlor—we’re 
all professional women—and I never went 
back. Manicure, marceller, then business 
college and Grade-A stenog—our heroine!”’ 

She rubbed her cheek on the lapel of his 
dinner jacket. She murmured wood-dove 
nothings into his soft white shirt front. 

“Noel, I love the way you wear your 
clothes. Youlook like reading-from-left-to- 
right.” 

““You’re making fun of me.” 

“Darned if I am! And the way you take 
out your cigarette case, and the way you 
wear your cap—you reso ab-so-lutely right, 
without seeming to work for it. And your 
smile—oh, Noel, I do love your smile!” 
She lifted a finger and tipped up one corner 
of his mouth tenderly—an absurd caress. 
Noel laughed, delightfully disconcerted, 
He held the finger and kissed it. ‘“‘ When 
you smile,’”’ said the Stowaway dreamily, 
“T know just what kind of little boy you 
were—just what kind of little boy will tag 
at your heels some day.” 

Then she dropped her head on his arm 
and shivered. ‘“‘Not so good!”’ she said. 
“Sob stuff—from me—about little boys!”’ 

‘‘Darling!’’ said Noel helplessly. 

“Well, anyway, I’m going back now,” 
said the Stowaway. ‘And it’s nothing to 
do with you, either. I was going back be- 
fore I ever saw you. I did a rotten thing, 
but I’m going back and say it was me— 
which won’t wipe the slate if he’s dead—but 
it’s the best I can do from where I stand.” 
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“You feel that you’ve got to ——”’ Noel 
began. 

“Tf I’m going to go on living with my- 
self, you’re darned right I do!” said the 
Stowaway. ‘I’m used to sleeping pretty 
well—not yelping out in the night like Lady 
Macbeth.” 

“You don’t think you’d be wiser just 
to—wait? Nothing may ever come of it.”’ 

“Wiser, maybe, but not so clean,’’ said 
the Stowaway stubbornly. “I’m a fool for 
soap and water, Noel.’’ She jerked away 
from him suddenly. ‘‘Somebody coming.” 

“It’s only one of the sailors,” said Noel. 
“He'll go on by.” 

But it was not a sailor; it was a deck- 
steward; and instead of continuing to- 
ward the other side of the ship, he stopped 
and addressed the Stowaway quietly. 

“The captain would like to speak to you, 
miss.” 

“To me?” said the Stowaway sharply. 

“What do you mean?” asked Noel. 
““What does the captain want with Miss 
Zaccari?”’ 

The Stowaway put her hand on Noel’s 
arm. She said with laconic coolness, ‘‘ All 
right, steward, tell him I’m coming.” 

When the steward had gone, she released 
Noel’s arm, and putting up that hand, 
pulled the bandanna off her hair, almost as 
if she needed the feel of the lock which at 
once fell over her right eye. 

“Well,” she said, “good night, goed-by 
and God bless you! Three guesses what the 
captain wants with Miss Zaccari.”’ 

“T’m going with you,” said Noel. 

“That’s foolish,” said the Stowaway. 
But she drew the tips of her fingers across 
his sleeve as they turned together. 

The dance which had succeeded the cap- 
tain’s dinner was going forward strongly. 
Strings of colored lights along the deck; 
Hawaiian singing boys, plunking and 
twanging with languid enthusiasm, supple- 
menting their ukuleles and steel guitars 
with the mellow crooning undertone, the 
epicene tenor wail which is the blended 
voice of the islands. The scene had a cer- 
tain color. Newsboys and sefioritas, bath- 
ing girls and geishas, Charlie Chaplins and 
pirates—the usual not too brilliant medley 
of a ship’s masquerade, shifting and sliding 
and twirling to the cadence of guitars and 
ukuleles, to the insistent amorous cry of 
those falsetto tenors. 

“*T want to go where you go, do what 
you do ——’”’ 

The Stowaway began to sing it under her 
breath, crossing the deck with Noel on her 
way to the captain’s cabin. 

“Don’t!” said Noel. “‘Don’t—Flores!”’ 

She had told him her name, but he had 
never called her by it before. She finished 
her song, looking up into his face with a 
little laugh, not too mirthful. 

—‘‘‘Love when you love, then I’ll be 
hap-py!’ Why not? This is all right. I 
was going back to it, anyhow. Don’t look 
so worried. It’s better than hiding out, a 
darn sight better.” 

“‘T’m sick over it!’” he told her. 

“Foolish!” said the Stowaway. 
you’re sweet!” 


“Noel, 


The captain was waiting for them—a 
pleasant-faced, middle-aged man with 
sailor wrinkles about his eyes, firm lips, 
hard-set, an official frown; very different 
from the look with which he had handed 
the Stowaway first prize. 

“Come in,” he said. ‘‘Come in.” He 
looked at Noel, questioning. 

Noel said, “‘I’m with Miss Zaccari.” 

“T see,’ said the captain slowly. He 
knew Noel well. He knew Noel’s father 
better. He knew Noel’s family best of all, 
with reason—mostly of a business nature. 
“Well,” he deliberated, and said at last to 
them both, ‘“‘come in.” 

The Stowaway sat down in a chair beside 
the desk, Noel a bit farther on. The cap- 
tain took an envelope out of his pocket and 
fingered it, scowling. 

He said, ‘‘ Miss Zaccari, I’ve got a/radio 
here about you.” / 

“Yes?” said the Stowaway. “I thought 
perhaps you had.” | 


“Oh, you did? You have a ye) 
idea then as to what’s in it?” 
“Sure I have,” said the Stowawy 
ply. 
“H’m!” said the captain. 
Noel put in quickly: ‘She wa 
back—herself.”’ | 
“Ts that so?” said the capta 
looked at Noel keenly. He look 
Noel to the Stowaway with oper} 
proval. “Then I don’t have to t/ 
young lady ——” 

“Yes, you do,”’ said the Stowaw:, 
clenched her hands together in |; 
She fixed somber eyes on the captai 5 
“If you will tell me—if you can tell |: 
about driven me off my head—a}, 
kid.” She added abruptly, jerkin | 
like an unwilling prayer, ‘‘ For God’ 

“What do you want to knoy; 
him?’ asked the captain contemp \ 
“Who he was? Why didn’t you ; 
find out?” 

“TI know—I know all that,” ;¢ 
Stowaway. 

“Don’t speak to her that way’ 
Noel. 

“You keep out of this, young ma!’ 
the captain. He reddened bene} 
wrinkles. ‘‘When I want your sug); 
l’ll ask-for them. Now, Miss Za} 
that’s your real name # | 

Noel said furiously, “‘ You have } 
to insult her!” 

“Tt’s all right, Noel,”’ said the St : 
She added, returning the captal ; 
without resentment, “Yes, it’s j 
name. They got it from the licens 
car, didn’t they?” 

“‘T dare say they did,” said the | 
“However He 

The Stowaway sat forward on th } 
her chair. She clasped her hands ti t 
tween her knees. She jerked her th 
out of her eyes and tried to smile. | 

“What’s the good of all thi) 
stuff?”’ she said almost pleading, | 
going back—I was on my way—t} 
argument to that. All I’m asking 
what about the kid? Did I—will| 
me?” She broke off, swallowing vk 
culty. Her eyes were black with | 
question. ‘‘Of course you won't be h 
she said, ‘‘but I’ve been nearly b 
times.”’ 

“What do you want to know?” :{ 
captain. He took out a cigar and] | 
deliberation. | 

Noel, watching him, crimsoned! 
clean to the roots of his straight | 
But the Stowaway lost what color} 
Even her lips went pale. | 

“T want to know,” she said, “if 
him.” 

Through a smothering silence t} 
of guitars and ukuleles came thit) 
and sweet and high, that Pan-voic? 

“T want to go where you go, do} 
do marr Pe! } 

The captain said bluntly, “Me! 
ter.”’ : 

It was Noel who cried out, as )} 
had got him in the back. The 5? 
sat quiet—quiet as dust and ashe 
ently she began to tremble all ove; 
came back to visible life. 

She said, “Then I did—kill him) 

Her voice had a creak like a rus) 

The captain said, more gently) 
had spoken before—he could not Ick 
Stowaway’s twisted mouth, her dé 
fied eyes, and maintain his offic 
ness—‘‘It looks that way, Miss Za 

“‘Plores!’’ said Noel huskily. 

She waved him aside. “Captt 
don’t know any details?” Hew 
said the captain, but nothing more € 
She was wanted on such a charg 
was wirelessing back a confirmat!) 
presence on his ship. That was all 
under arrest—or anything liket 
asked the Stowaway. 

“Captain, for heaven’ssake!” rd 
He got up and stood beside the St¢# 
chair.. He put one arm about h, 
ders. She was quivering uncon? 
He tried with caressing fingers t/ 

(Continued on Page 151 


 ontinued from Page 146) 
‘aptain, I’ll ask you to make things 
yis you can for Miss Zaccari, as 
) set his charming mouth, dared 
giin’s comment with a lift of his 
brish brows—‘‘as my fiancée.” 

| damned!” said the captain, quite 
B fivay stirred, at which the brass 
jxed and she took them out of her 
i shaking fingers. 

y ather,” said Noel significantly, 
dippreciate any courtesy to Miss 
Al 

jink so, do you?”’ said the captain. 
Jd at Noel shrewdly. Young fool, 
wat. Fiancée! That red-lipped lit- 
p Not but what she had something 
nabout her. She had a good head, 
is a red mouth. But she’d need 
Jo that to get away with the son of 
lis. Hiram Ellis would appreciate 
yesy to Miss Zaccari! Like sin he 
!\Vfuch more apt to throw all his in- 
> the way of having her prosecuted 
usafely away out of Noel’s sight. 
s her hand—on the other hand, and 
rnote consideration, just in case 
{lis should choose to stand back of 
» Noel was an only son, in a brood 
{ brown-haired girls—it wouldn’t 
nich event, the captain reflected 
{—it wouldn’t hurt to have made 
| easy as possible for a girl in a 
lposition. That was only human. 
hnanity, in such a case, might cred- 
rm to one buttered, so to speak. 
1” said the captain. “I haven’t 
gant. I am in no position to put 
gicari under arrest, if I wished to do 
ch,” he quite honestly added, “I 


ik you!’ said Noel eagerly. 
nyou, captain. You hear, Flores?”’ 
ur,” said the Stowaway slowly. “So 
m concerned, it doesn’t make an 
lof difference. I suppose there’ll be 
m at the pier for me in the morning. 
» I knew there was a chance of that. 
n. of a relief in a way. What I’m 
1 about a 

it staring ahead of her, frozen, and 
yay what she was thinking about. 
aw—the sheep-stealing dog, and the 
wite shirt and the little blue pants. 
uit at her hand and she rose, a trifle 
h 

h’s right,” said the captain. ‘You 
w to your cabin and go to bed, Miss 
rt Try to get some sleep. Take her 
-oung man. This thing looks bad 
1 but, as I say, we haven’t any 
5 Maybe in the morning, when we 


Itook the Stowaway down to her 
_He kept his hand inside her arm 
aed to her all the way, trying to 
eiher. 5 
llable father,” he told her—‘‘ get the 
ayer in California. You mustn’t lose 
ive. As soon as father knows ——” 
€ I’m just waiting for that,’’ said the 
Miy—a flash of her old impudence. 
r bin was well below the deck with 
cred lights, small and dark and 
yit the end of a dimly lit corridor. 
upassed; no one spoke. Obviously 
eest of the ship’s world danced, or 
din at the dancing. 

roommate,” said the Stowaway 
y“uses a terrible cheap perfume— 
sf it. I don’t stay down here any 
tin I can help. Goon back up, Noel, 
13 Virginia Smith a thrill. Tell her 
aright—I’m wanted by the police.” 
la!” said Noel. ‘Flores, darling, 
> ush | What difference does it make 
/irginia or anybody else? All that 
‘tonight is you.”’ 

” said the Stowaway—she leaned 
Sithe half-open door of her cabin, 
t, both hands behind her, to the door 
nd echoed, smiling a little—‘“all 

tters tonight.” ; 

"tbe frightened,” Noel begged her, 
S:alf tender, half shy upon her shoul- 


You’ve got me. You’re not u 
P 
Sthis alone.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Yes,” said the Stowaway again, ‘I’ve 
got you.” 

“My father,” said Noel urgently—‘“‘he 
really has a good deal of influence.”’ 

“‘T expect he’ll use it, all right,’’ said the 
Stowaway. She took Noel’s face in her two 
hands. She looked up into his eyes. Shel- 
tered in her doorway, they might have been 
the only two alive, in that dim, sea- 
smelling, under-deck world. ‘‘ You know I 
never meant to do it, don’t you, Noel?”’ 

““Of course I do!” 

“You know I’m sorry I ran away—been 
sorry right along. Sorry! I’m sick with 
shame!”’ 

“T know that,’ said Noel. 
would know it.” 

“You’re an optimist,” said the Stow- 
away. “If I’d got back in time to give my- 
self up, maybe Being met at the pier 
with a warrant—not a chance!”” She drew 
his face to her lips. She said, low, against 
his cheek, ‘Say it again—that I’ve got 
you.” 

Noel said it again. Emboldened, he drew 
her into his arms and she leaned there, pas- 
sive, against him. Their hearts beat heavily 
together. Their lips clung desperately. 

“You’ve got me,”’ whispered Noel, “and 
I’ve got you.” 


“Anybody 


Then the Stowaway freed herself. ‘‘See 
you in the morning.” 
She silenced Noel’s protest. “I’m allin. 


I’ve got to go to bed.” 

“You won’t be unhappy?” begged Noel. 

“Not tonight—maybe not,” said the 
Stowaway. 

He looked back before he turned at the 
end of the corridor and she was watching 
him go. She jerked back her hair and 
lifted her left hand high, palm out, a gal- 
lantly casual gesture. 


Sea gulls were crying in a world of icy fog 
when the ship nosed into the bay at dawn; 
queer high whimpering cries, desolate mew- 
ings and querulous shrieks. Between swirl- 
ing cold vapors and curtains of mist, the 
gray ‘wings swooped and the blunt beaks 
fought. 

Land reaching out into water. The world 
of cities and smoke and men, speaking the 
ship, which for six healing days had been 
blissfully lone between sea and sky, swept 
with clean winds, sped with clean waves. 

The Stowaway leaned on the rail and 
watched that cleaving of wings through the 
fog. She listened to that reedy inhuman 
babel and her red lips tightened, her dark 
eyes narrowed. 

“Sounds like people crying in the dark, 
after they’re dead,’’ shesaid. “H’lo, Noel. 
How are you this morning?” 

Noel had been looking for her. Had 
found het at last, on the topmost deck, 
wrapped in the rough brown coat, wearing 
well over her eyes the old brown hat that 
with the brown-and-orange frock made up 
her only wardrobe. 

He said, crushing his cap in long nervous 
fingers and smiling his ‘half-shy smile, 
“How ’ am I! How are you? Did you 
sleep? I’ve been looking all over the ship 
for you.” 

“Too bad,” said the Stowaway quietly. 
“T been standing around here since day- 
light, watching for land. Yes, I 
slept some, thanks.” She put her hands in 
the pockets of her coat and leaned back 
against the rail, facing him. ‘ You look like 
a ghost,” she said. ‘Do I?” 

“You look awfully sweet,” said Noel. 

“That’s the bunk,” said the Stowaway. 
“‘T look a wreck.’ She added, oddly im- 
personal, “I cried like a fool.”’ 

“After I’d gone?” said Noel. 
night?” . 

“Yeah,” said the Stowaway. “‘ What do 
you think?” The rattle and clank of chains, 
lifting and lowering freight from the 
hatches, made a grim background to their 
talk. People passed occasionally, muffled 
in greatcoats and furs, giving off an intan- 
gible sense of excitement, of getting ready 
for something to happen beyond the fog. 

“‘Where’s your friend Virginia Smith?” 
asked the Stowaway suddenly. ‘‘I haven’t 
seen her this morning.” 


“Last 
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“Oh, somewhere around, I suppose,” 
said Noel. ‘“‘Why do you call her that— 
my friend, especially?’”’ He put his hand 
through the Stowaway’s arm. 

The Stowaway did not move. She did 
not lean toward him. She smiled again— 
slightly. A muscle in her cheek flickered 
beneath the smooth tanned skin. 

“Because some day,” she said, “Noel, 
some day she’ll be your wife—what’ll you 
bet?” 

Noel crimsoned deeply. He looked for a 
moment as if the Stowaway had struck him 
across the face. 

“Flores ”” he stammered. 

“No, Virginia!” said the Stowaway. 

“Have you forgotten—last night?” he 
reproached her. 

“T’ve slept on it,” said the Stowaway. 
“T see you have too. This morning is an- 
other day.” 

They looked at each other a moment in 
silence. 

“Flores,’’ said Noel huskily—‘“‘ Flores— 
darling.” 

“Don’t, please!’ said the Stowaway 
sharply. 

“You know that | —— 

She shook her head slowly, her eyes on 
his. 

“No, you don’t—not really; and even if 
you did, it’s no good. I was sick last 
night—sick with scare and shame. That’s 
why I—flopped. I’m on my feet again now. 
I’m going to stay there. I won’t be a stow- 
away all my life. That’s what I’d be all my 
life—with you and your people.” 

““T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Yes, you do, Noel,’ she told him. .. . 
“T hate those gulls out there. They sound 
the way I feel! . Yes, you do know 
too. Virginia Smith’s on the same street 
with you. I’m not. Hardly even in the 
same world. My wildness got you, same 
way your softness got me—that’s all.” She 
stopped, stared at him and began again on 
a different note, less regretful, chill with 
pride. 

“Noel, you saw Virginia Smith when you 
went back on deck last night? Never mind 
telling me; it’s in your face. And the stuff 
about the radio had got out? She knew it? 
Sure she did! She talked to you. I can 
hear her! She told you just what I’m tell- 
ing you now, didn’t she? Tell me, Noel, 
didn’t she?” 

““What she said made absolutely no dif- 
ference to me,” said Noel. There was a 
faint tremor about his mouth. 

“You’re a darned good sport,’’ said the 
Stowaway, ‘‘and a darned poor liar. Tell 
me one thing—have you sent that cable to 
your father that you talked about last 
night?” 

“T am going to send it right now,” said 
Noel. 

“‘Doesn’t that show you?”’ said the Stow- 
away. She looked off into the gull-haunted 
mists. ‘“‘They sound like a kid some- 
where—crying,”’ she said; then—“Yes, 
that’s all I’d be—a stowaway for—for the 
rest of my life! No, thankyou! . . . Once 
is enough.” 

It was growing lighter; still cold, still 
gray, but vaguely lighter, more people 
about. 

The Stowaway spoke over her shoulder: 
“There’s Virginia Smith now—speaking 
of stained-glass windows. Go talk to her. 
Don’t let her come over -here—I’ve had 
enough.” 

“Flores, let me—at least let me help 
you!” 

“Nobody in this world can help me this 
morning—except myself.” When he still 
lingered unhappily, she added with a hard 
little laugh: ‘‘Run along, there’s a good 
boy, and give Virginia my compliments.” 

Noel stiffened and lifted his cap. With- 
out another word, he walked away. The 
Stowaway stood by the rail, the fog at her 
back, and watched him go. 

She muttered, her red mouth set in scorn, 
“What do I care? He was a weak sister.” 
But tears rose to her eyes and brimmed 
over, searing. She put a hand to her throat 
to stifle the cry that ached there: “Gee! 
J like ’em weak!” 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
cornor callus fora few nights. Instantly 
it stops aching, then shortly you lift it 
right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of feet. 
Just get a bottle of “Freezone” at any 
drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Hottest (eather 
sHASTINGS—> 
NIMS PUMP 


You are assured a cool, comfortable, full powered car even on the hot- 
test summer day, a car that will take the stiffest hills, pull thru long 
stretches of sand or mud, haul the overloads, or whirl along mile after 
mile at high speed—without a sign of overheating. Frequent refilling 
of radiator becomes a thing of the past. Repair bills are reduced. In 
winter freezing is retarded. This pump fits all Fords including late 
1926 models, does not alter or impede regular cooling system—greatly 
speeds up circulation. Installation is a simple fifteen minute job. No 
pump installation could be easier. No standard part or accessory need 
be altered or moved to accommodate it. Fits and looks like standard 


equipment—is as well made and will last as long as the car itself. 
Acool motor means more power, more comfort in summer driving— 
and a longer lived car. Oil and alcohol saved is a worthwhile item. 
A Larger Size For Fordsons 
In principle and in efficiency the Hastings Nims Pump for Fordson Trac 
tors is the same as the model for Fords, enlarged to handlea larger job. 
Thousands are in use on Fords and Fordsons giving real results. 
Model for all Ford cars and trucks . . . $ 5.00 
Model for Fordson Tractors . .... - $15.00 


At your dealer's or furnished direct on receipt of price. 
Hastings Oil Circulating Piston Rings 


Have madea friend of every user. They end motor smoking, 
excess carbon and make your motor run smoothly by return- 
ing surplus oil to crankcase. Your garage man knows their 
value and will make installation. 

Each Hastings Oil Circulating and Dubl-Test Piston Ring 
is tested in a solid ring gauge for roundness and size. 


Special complete sets for Fords. 
Oil Circulating Rings, each . . . $ .50 
Dubl-Test Rings, each... ..- - $ .25 


Hastings Real Glass 
Windows for All Ford Cars 
Fords, old or new, benefit by replacing rear 
curtain celluloid with Hastings Real Glass 
Windows. Keep out wind, dust and rain. 
Give clear vision. Easily put on. Over 
2,000,000 sold. At your accessory dealer's. 
Set of one ortwo . . $ .80 


Look for the name on the frame. 


(Dealers: Write for complete information on Hastings Products} 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO., Hastings, Mich. 


+} Individually inspected for flatness, thickness and tension. * 
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BOR half of what you'll say 
it’s worth, you get Dollar 
Topkis. At a price that is pos- 
sible only because it is made 
by the millions. 


The biggest dollar’s worth 
your money can buy—the great 
value in the field of men’s ap- 
parel—is in a Union Suit any 
man can be proud to wear. 


Material and workmanship, 
fabric, fit and finish! It is 
the Topkis plan to give you 
more of all of these, all the time. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS: COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 93 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 
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Comfort in ample c 
generous fit. Long we: 
wide choice of fine fabri’ 
are unequaled in quality, 
isfaction in the indi\ 
Topkis-tailoring of ju: 
fabric you like best. 


Go say ““Topkis” to you 
er and see what One | 
Dollar really means. 
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The Flatlock Seam. \\) 


Nine needles weave the ma 

terials together at the waist ) 
line into a seam that is the / 
strongest part of the garment, / 
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Write for free 
illustrated booklet 


Men’s Shirts an ), 
ers, Boys’ Unic|: 
and Children’s f 
Union Suits, 7°? 
In Canada, Men} 
Suits, $1.50, 


Look for this 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


‘ch. If I were your big brother in- 
saerely a prospective in-law, I would 
s thing, but resort to direct action.” 
yt would you do?” I asked. 

yild wallop you one in the jaw, Mer- 
our relations are not close enough 
me to become that intimate. This 
na fellow told me you were hypno- 

jung Oscar Bygratz before a lot of 
xf’ friends.”’ 

a’ I said. 

il, Bygratz is a little too slick for 
Jyou don’t look out he is going to 
».nto trouble.” 

9 will he get me into trouble?” 
ynaking you the goat. He is no 
4| everybody in town knows it, in- 
he police. While you are hypnotiz- 
nie will be gypnotizing you.” 
gained that my interest in Oscar’s 
been merely the result of a desire 
n’ bit for suffering humanity. 

¢,” said Doctor Sperry, ‘‘when suf- 
‘amanity disguises itself as Oscar 
it the best hypnotic treatment is a 
e? pass which has all the appearance 
1d swift kick in the pants. Your 
scar came in here two weeks ago to 
jt same tooth extracted. But being 
i’ as the inside of an egg, he ran out 
» hile I was getting things ready for 
| But he had enough presence of 
tslip into his pockets a lot of loose 
fim this little pasteboard box. I 
pve he took it, but I know he did. 
«; time you hypnotize him tell him 
ack to my office and ask me to pull 
«th and I will sign my name to a 
‘eck and let you fill in the amount 
e ” 

thed and left the office, feeling nor- 
othe first time since Florence had 
| | between us; and instead of eating 
, found a good deal more satisfaction 
nosing to Florence a long letter on 
n suggested by her brother, Doctor 
yand then sending it, accompanied 
are bouquet of roses. 
t office I found myself not tired as 
‘jorning, but very fresh and efficient, 
{ve P.M. received a generous word of 
2‘om the boss in recognition of the 
un’s work. 
ajust got into the street, my heart 
' ight dreams and rosy hopes, when 
11 ordinary citizen’s clothes stepped 
its with the words, “Is your name 
ff I replied truthfully, “that is my 


/\,” he said, “then you’re the lad I’m 
ifor. This is who I am.” And open- 
i20at, he showed a glittering police 
a his suspenders. 


III 


j-AT is the matter?” I asked, those 
fe the first words that came into 
el. 

id not evade the question. “You 
ted,” was his response. 

’) wants me?” I asked again, not 
1s what else to say. 

arty who is making a collection of 
x,” he answered. Then, calling to a 
"lan fifty yards down the street, he 
eine is set, Archie! Get the 


(mand to know the charge,” I said 
natly. 
Tre is no charge,” was the grim reply. 
2 de is free.’ 
(minutes later I was sitting in the 
©vatrol, crushed with humiliation. 
at had taken the last bit of spirit 
fie had been the unexpected sight of 
te Sperry. She had appeared just as 
sing shoved into the wagon and had 
the corner and watched with face 
a astonished. This was the last 


mg the tide I was too much moved to 
‘ d anything even if I had felt like it, 
en the detective or the policeman 


would remark “ Well, things are not so jake 
as you thought,” I would answer nothing at 
all, or, at most, only one or two words. I 
was busy with depressing reflections and 
did not feel able to carry on any kind of a 
conversation. 

No sooner had we arrived at the police 
station than I was hustled out of the wagon 
the same as if I had been a desperate crimi- 
nal trying to resist arrest. And immediately 
afterwards I was shoved into the chief’s 
office at the right of the main room. 

The chief was seated at his desk, which 
was stationed beside the biggest bookcase I 
ever saw in my life. There were old- 
fashioned glass doors in front, but the 
shelves, instead of containing books, were 
filled with revolver bullets and other relics 
of famous local crimes. 

“Here is the bimbo, chief,” said the de- 
tective. “I collared him just as he was 
leaving the factory office.” 

The chief seemed very much excited. 
“Jim,” he said to the detective, “I have 
talked with a couple of witnesses, and be- 
lieve me this will be the biggest sensation 
ever handled by my office; and it has got 
to be handled right, because we are going to 
have reporters here from New York and 
Chicago and every big paper in the country. 
And I don’t want a word to get out to the 
local newspaper boys till we got everything 
sewed up. . Now, Pringle,” he said, 
turning to me, “I don’t stand any nonsense, 
see? The poor boy you been victimizing 
has split on you. He was arrested in 
Chicago this morning, and I got the whole 
story over the telephone, and he ought to 
be here himself any minute. Yes, Pringle, 
he’s confessed all, so you might just as well 
come clean.” 

Well, I was willing to come clean; but 
being as I did not understand what the 
chief was talking about, I was forced to tell 
him so. When I stated this the chief took 
his cigar from out of his mouth and threw it 
across the room, and then slamming his fist 
down on the table said, “Oh, you don’t 
know what I’m talking about? Well, you’ll 
find out and in a hurry—yes, you'll find out 
right now, because here comes your pal.” 

An automobile had drawn up in front of 
the station. Two seconds later the office 
door opened and a second detective led 
Oscar inside. 

His cheek was as before and he was sort 
of moaning and groaning, but as he had 
often done this during school days, I did 
not take it serious. 

‘‘Well, Pringle,” said the chief in a hard 
voice, “here is your victim. What have 
you got to say now?” 

Before I had a chance to say anything 
Oscar had uttered a horrible yell, and turn- 
ing his back to me and trembling and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, begun to repeat, 
“Don’t let Professor Pringle hypnotize me! 
Don’t let Professor Pringle hypnotize me!”’ 

I can say frankly this exhibition gave me 
a pain. 

“We won’t let the professor hypnotize 
you, my boy,” said the chief in a soothing 
voice. “Just sit down on this chair and tell 
your story the way you told it to Barney 
here.’’ Then he said to the detective, 
“Barney, remember, not a word to the 
local newspaper boys till I have got every- 
thing set. This is going to be the biggest 
psychological crime sensation of the cen- 
tury.” 

Oscar sat down, still trembling, and in a 
whisper began relating the most perfidious 
series of falsehoods that ever blackened 
human lips; and every time he mentioned 
me he called me Professor Pringle. 

He said that even when a boy I had 
always had a strange influence over him, 
and that whenever I had told him to do 

something he had always felt he had to do 
it. But it was only three months ago that I 
had really got him in my power. I had 
found him suffering with a toothache and 
had informed him that I had become a 
hypnotism professor and that I would cure 
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The Facts Revealed by Foxboro Instruments Safeguard 
Millions of Dollars’ Worth of Merchandise. 


F temperature, pressure or humidity enter into your 
manufacturing operations, the letter of the Bellman 
Brook Bleachery Co., Fairview, N. J., will make you 


One of the twelve Fox- 
boro two-pen recording 
thermometers guard- 
ing kier temperature 
at Bellman Brook 
Bleachery. 


pause and THINK. 


“The control of our most critical manufacturing 
operation has been guided by Foxboro Instru- 
ments for four years. This process, which is con- 
cealed, handles millions of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise annually, had always been both 
risky and hard to show uniform results. After 
the facts revealed by Foxboro Instruments re- 
placed the former guesswork, this particular 
operation shows a decidedly uniform and de- 
pendable product. The cost of damage and 
re-processing is all eliminated, and economies 
have also been gained in the consumption of 
chemicals. 


“These Instruments seem AS EYES TO THE 
BLIND, for they permit us to see what takes 
place inside a closed steel vessel, and the result- 
ing elimination of guesswork and its waste can 
scarcely be overestimated. They have never failed 
to perform and have cost nothing for repairs.” 


Foxboro Instruments indicate, record 
and control temperature, pressure and 
humidity, and give the utmost in instru- 
ment accuracy and dependability. By 


their use a manufacturing process is changed from a 


costly, haphazard art to an exact science. KNOWL- 
EDGE takes the place of GUESSWORK. Think what 
it would mean if such conditions existed in your plant. 


The experience of Foxboro Sales Engineers in solving 
problems similar to yours will be placed at your disposal 
immediately. Write or wire. 


THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 


Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


New York 


Chicago Boston 
Cleveland 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Rochester Tulsa Atlanta 


Los Angeles San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
Peacock Brothers, Limited, 1605 Delorimier Ave., Montreal, Canada 
Sole British Representatives: Walker-Crosweller & Co. 


58 Queen Elizabeth Street, London S. E. 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR INDICATING, RECORDING, CON- 
TROLLING TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE AND HUMIDITY 
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his toothache by this means. Since then I 


had hypnotized him regularly every day in 
spite of repeated requests not to do this. 

“But it was only two months back,” he 
said, “‘that I realized what was actually 
happening by waking up one morning and 
seeing on the bureau beside my bed a pile 
of bills.. I did not know what to do about 
same and was all confused, but finally 
stuffed them in my pocket so as to get them 
out of sight. That noon Professor Pringle 
come up to me and said, ‘Give me those 
bills you found on your bureau this morn- 
ing.’ I asked, ‘Why?’ Professor Pringle 
said, ‘Last night when hypnotized you 
robbed Nolan’s Grocery Store. If you 
don’t give me the entire product of the 
robbery except a five-dollar note, which 
you can keep for yourself, I will turn you 
over to the police.’ I knew I was not doing 
right, but I was afraid of Professor Pringle, 
so I acted as requested. When I had given 
him the money Professor Pringle looked 
into my eyes and said, ‘From now on you 
are completely in my power, and whenever 
I tell you to go out and get a piece of change 
and bring it to me, you have got no choice 
but to do same.’”’ 

Then Oscar explained how this sort of 
thing had continued, with myself hypno- 
tizing him and giving the directions and 
himself in his hypnotizatious state doing 
all the dirty work-and thus causing the 
late crime wave. But the current morning 
when he woke up and found one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars on the bureau he 
had said to himself, ‘‘ This has gone too far. 
Although I am innocent of any evil inten- 
tions, the police are beginning to suspect 
me. I must escape from the vicinity of 
Professor Pringle altogether, as otherwise 
he will drag me back to my life of crime.” 

Then Oscar had gone on to Chicago, and 
on the train he had read the paper and seen 
that Blank’s Cigar Store had been robbed 
of one hundred and twenty-five dollars and 
had concluded that probably he had done 
it himself.. And he was on his way to the 
P..0. to buy a money order and send the 
amount back to Mr. Blank when he had 
been arrested by a Chicago cop and the 
detective called Barney had come and got 
him. 

“Well, Pringle,” said the chief, ‘are you 
going to come clean now or not? In my 
opinion you are a psychological master- 
mind criminal and, believe me, I am going 
to hang on to you. I have talked with two 
different parties who saw you hypnotize 
this poor boy here, and from all I can make 
out, you are a dangerous character to be 
running around loose in any community. 
Now, Pringle, I cannot guarantee you any- 
thing; but you see for yourself we have got 
the goods.on you, and if you want to sign a 
little confession I have got prepared here I 
will be willing to use my influence with the 
district attorney.” ; 

This was the way a conversation started 
that went on for about a half hour more, 
getting louder and louder all the time. The 
harder I tried to explain, the harder the 
chief and the two detectives shook their 
fists and the worse they yelled and the 
more Oscar kept moaning, “‘ Don’t let Pro- 
fessor Pringle hypnotize me! Don’t let 
Professor Pringle hypnotize me!’”’ And I 
was getting desperate, when suddenly the 
door opened and Doctor Sperry walked in. 


Iv 


UCH was my state of mind that I did 

not know which way to look; and when 
after remarking to the chief that the latter 
should come the next day at 10:45 instead 
of eleven, Doctor Sperry said to me, “Hello, 
Merril, what are you doing here?” I tried 
but in vain to answer. 

It was the chief who spoke up, telling the 
story of the crime wave exactly as related 
by Oscar Bygratz, and adding, “I am sorry 
for your young friend here, Doctor Sperry, 
but it looks pretty black for him. And I 
cannot show him any mistaken clemency, 
because this case will create a sensation 
throughout the country and all the big city 
newspapers will describe in detail the way 
I handle it.” 


May ;, 


“You are right as usual, ch 
Doctor Sperry, “and though I , 
parents of young Pringle here, yi , 
sure I will drop him like a hot pot 
is proved guilty as alleged. But j, 
to me that Pringle can hypnotizea } 

At this, Oscar, who at the ahh 
tor Sperry had sort of shut up, no 
his trap and commenced to mo;| 
than ever, “Don’t let Professoj 
hypnotize me! Don’t let Profess:'f 
hypnotize me!” 

“Well,” said the chief, “I hay, 
got the evidence on this matter, }| 
no objection to seeing the thing py 
before my eyes. Hypnotize him, | 
and don’t fool around and say yo; 
you will wish you hadn’t.” 

I guess I do not have to explain}; 
feelings in this situation in whi| 
found myself. In the first plac | 
Sperry having shown he did not | 
to be a master mind, I was gla\ 
melancholy opportunity to cony; 
he was mistaken. On the othe) 
knew that it would be getting me | 
with the chief. But since then) 
choice in the matter, I pulled ¢| 
half dollar from my pocket and 
the dubious satisfaction of seeing } 
spite of efforts to resist, sink gent} 
hypnotizatious state, eyes closed | 
back. 

“‘Chief,’” Doctor Sperry now ok 7 
a low voice, “‘I am astounded; tt 
only word for it—astounded, Pr} 
your victim if he has to do every’) 
tell him to do and believe everyir 
tell him to believe.” 

With a sinking heart I put the| 
and Oscar answered, “ Yes, Profe; | 
gle, I have to do everything you '| 
do and I have to believe eyeryt' 
tell me to believe.” ~ 

Doctor Sperry whistled and sai 
this beats me. I never supposi 
Pringle capable of it. . In fact, | 
thought this poor boy now unconi{ 
fore us was faking. And of co¥ 
would have been pretty bad for y, 
because the big city newspapers | 
found it out would have sent a lot 
Aleck reporters down here who wi |i 
kidded the life out of you. But tl) 
you have a case. Now if young Pi 
take away the sensation from | 
boy’s swollen cheek, then, as a }\ 
dentist, I will admit that he is real 
tized and a mere puppet in the p/ 
hands. Pringle, tell him his bad to h 
troubling him any more and that? 
pleasant feeling in his cheek.” 

Sick at heart on account of | 
things were turning out, I ne} 
made the proper suggestions ani) 
warded by seeing Oscar’s face? 
strained expression and break int | 
smile. It was not much of a smile} 
could see what he was trying to 

“That proves the worst,” sai! 
Sperry in a regretful voice. “If i 
boy can smile in spite of his hunt} 
ten-horse-power tooth, then I'll 
hypnotized. Pringle, let us see hov 
pernicious influence extends. Te 
is sitting on the sand at Palm Be 
the birdies singing in the trees an} 
ful colored servitor mixing a coc!!! 
will tickle his solar plexus.” , 

On receiving these suggestions, / 
gave with a sinking heart, Oscar n¢}s 
even more and began to make ren 
same as if talking to somebody 
Beach. 

“This is pretty soft. . - + 
a crowd and fly over to Havanal 
plane I bought yesterday. - - 
play anybody a game of golf for a 
dollars a hole. . . . Why doe 
nigger hurry up with the hooch? i 

Doctor Sperry buried his fac) 
hands. “Yes, chief, it looks as th‘ 
had the right dope on the case an 
porters will certainly agree with y 
poor boy here has been so comple! 
notized that no matter what crim 
committed, the place for him is nol) 

(Continued on Page 157) 


jontinued from Page 154) 

ne for mental cases where he will 
t] treated so that his mind can get 
pormel. Pringle, in spite of your 
eilation, | do not know exactly 
phimk of you.” 

4 ao reply, but Oscar kept right on 
pod smiling at the same time. 
yoose | = not hard luck to have to 
en tl m sand while the boys 
Boe up North. . . . Look at that 
fig ready to dive. Is she a pip? 


Sit, fella. ... . What is the mat- 
‘:hat drink somebody was talking 
) Vhy doesn’t it come?”’ 

ihe saddest thing I have seen in all 
e observed Doctor Sperry. “But 
akes me feel especially bad is the 
h hat when this poor boy is sent to 
4e institution for mental cases, the 
snced civil-service dentist there 
4c out his tooth regardless of the 
jwill cause the shattered nervous 


a, 
eced a change pass over Oscar’s 
» he kept right on talking: ‘What 
way, boys, if we drop into the club 
at that little drink? There are some 
jere and I will shoot pool with 
« not a professional for a thousand 
sgame. . A couple of society 
sant me to call on them this after- 
it I will pass them up for a good 
eion.” 
es hypnotized all right, all right,” 
hchief to Doctor Sperry. 
e chief, and I would not feel I was 
17 duty by this poor boy that I have 
i suspected of faking if I did not 
il now take advantage of this mo- 
nile he‘ is absolutely insensible to 
ul pull out his tooth.” 
had been going on a little more 
she society queens, but at these 
;f Doctor Sperry he stopped sud- 
‘id remained sitting in his chair as 
zi. Doctor Sperry stood up, and 
i into his back pocket, pulled out a 
0 
€” he said, ‘‘I want to make things 
jth this poor boy and here is my 
* When he wakes up he will not 
hat has happened; and do not tell 
dit, because I would like my part 
siatter to remain anonymous.” Os- 
jouth seemed to shut tighter and 
“ld notice him stiffening all over as 
oSperry went on: ‘‘Pringle, from 
evidence, you have done enough 
your victim. Now see if you can’t 
Itle something on his behalf. Tell 
[im the old colored servitor and that 
“nixed him a nice Manhattan cock- 
i. when he opens his mouth he will 
4 Pleasantest sensation he ever had 
3 fe.” 
<1 all this as prescribed, but for the 
tie in my hypnotizatious experience 
‘gestions did not seem to have any 
i{nstead of smiling, Oscar opened his 
owly, and rubbing his forehead 
around and said, ‘‘ What is the mat- 
Vhere am I? I thought this was 
1 each.” 
{\-suh,” said Doctor Sperry in negro 
« “this yere shuah am Palm Beach, 
snd I just brung a little drink foh 
a, suh.’”’ Saying these words, he tried 
the forceps into Oscar’s mouth. But 
loud ery, Oscar had dodged out of 
‘ir, and upsetting a table was behind 
2 the corner saying, “I am waking up. 
7am 1? Tam waking up. Where am I?” 
‘a8 easy to see that chief was sore. 
hever you are,” he said. ‘you had 
eget back to Palm Beach right off. 
‘ld me that all Pringle had to do was 
at you and you fell over hypno- 
Get out from behind that table.” 
Vil,” Oscar stated, ‘that is the way 
ren right up to date, but I seem to 
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be feeling kind of restless today and I don’t 
think Professor Pringle can hypnotize me 
any more this evening.” 

The chief made some miscellaneous re- 
marks, with an irritated expression on his 
face, but Doctor Sperry said in a soothing 
voice, “Well, chief, I am glad this has 
happened just between us, with no Smart- 
Aleck reporters present. A man with my 
scientific training understands the case, but 
the reporters might think this poor boy 
here was faking.” 

The chief did not say anything, but pull- 
ing a cigar out of his pocket began chewing 
the end. 

“Yes, chief,’ Doctor Sperry went on in 
the same voice, ‘‘I will stake my profes- 
sional reputation on the fact that this poor 
boy is still fully hypnotized and merely 
thinks he is awake. I have often seen them 
that way when under the influence of a 
good dose of laughing gas. Now, Professor 
Pringle, I do not want any fooling on your 
part. The way you pronounced ‘colored 
servitor’ made this poor boy think you 
said ‘high-powered Florida real-estater,’ 
and no wonder he got scared. Now give 
him the suggestion that he is sitting on a 
pile of rose leaves and the most beautiful 
lady barber west of the Rockies is gliding 
up to give him a facial massage.” 

By this time the two detectives had got 
Oscar back in the chair, but instead of be- 
ing under control, he kept saying, “It is no 
use. 1am waking up—I am waking up.” 

But Doctor Sperry patted him on the 
head and in the same soothing voice said, 
“No, my boy, you are not waking up. You 
are still hypnotized and you know you can- 
not disobey Professor Pringle, because he 
is a master mind, and whatever he tells you 
to do or believe, you have got to do or be- 


lieve. I am going to take out your tooth, . 


and when it is over you are going to thank 
me for the pleasantest sensation you ever 
experienced in your life.” 

I will not here attempt to transcribe 
Oscar’s response to this remark; but Doctor 
Sperry did not take any notice of it, and 
said to me in the same soothing voice, 
“Now, professor, give this poor boy the 
works.” 

As Oscar’s eyes remained open, I thought 
it would be best to start in from the begin- 
ning again; so, pulling the bright half 
dollar from my pocket, I did so. Mean- 
while Doctor Sperry, jumping around Os- 
car like a saxophone player, repeated in a 
loud voice every remark I made. 

‘“‘He is going to sleep!’’ Doctor Sperry 
yelled loud enough to drown out what 
Oscar said to the contrary. ‘Yes, he is 
going to sleep! His eyelids are closing! 
They are so heavy he can’t keep them open 
any longer! They are closed! He is sound 
asleep! He can’t wake up!” 

“You are an xyz liar,’ was Oscar’s re- 
ply; but his voice was drowned out by 
Doctor Sperry, who hollered louder than 
ever, ‘‘Yes, he is sound asleep! He admits 
it himself! He says he was never so sound 
asleep in his life! Tell him to open his 
mouth, professor, and I will slip a goody 
into it!” 

As he said this Doctor Sperry grabbed 
Oscar by the nose; but it was with no per- 
manent effect, since at this moment Oscar 
let out a wild cry, and wrenching loose, 
scrambled up on the table from where, 
after kicking one of the detectives in the 
eye, he boosted himself up on top of the big 
bookcase. 

‘Get down off that!’’ yelled the chief ina 
voice full of emotion, while his face became 
redder than a brick house. “If you don’t 
xyz well look out, you will tip it over!” 

“We will tell him he is a squirrel up in a 
tree,” said Doctor Sperry very quietly, 
“and that when he opens his mouth I will 
reach up and pop in a nice hickory nut. 
Tell, him, professor.” 
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“Oscar,” I said, ‘“‘you are a squirrel up 
in a tree ——”’ But before I could finish 
the suggestion the chief had grabbed me 
by the shoulder and thrown me across the 
room to the door. : | 

“Get down off there, you!’’ yelled the 
chief, who, in his emotion had bit off and 
was swallowing the end of his cigar and had 
to make this remark between choking fits. 
“Get down, you xyz squirrel!” | 

“‘Chief,’’ said Doctor Sperry, ‘“‘give the 
professor one more chance—just one more.” | 

“IT will give him one more chance,” said 
the chief, still very emotional and with the 
cigar not entirely swallowed. ‘‘I will give 
him one chance and just one to get out of 
this station alive. He is as much of a hyp- 
notist as I am a wooden Indian. And if you 
cannot see that that xyz crook stuck up on 
my cabinet is nothing but an xyz faker, 
then you had better go to an xyz oculist 
and have your eyes examined.” 

Well, for a couple of minutes Doctor 
Sperry tried to argue, meanwhile patting 
the chief on the back; but the chief went 
on stronger than ever about Oscar, who was 
still fighting off the detectives. So when the 
tobacco was all swallowed Doctor Sperry 
said, ‘‘ Chief, I am beginning to believe the 
joke is on me. Yes, I have been well fooled 
and from now on I will always remember 
that your common sense was better than 
my science. Yes, you were right, chief, and 
I was wrong, and I am glad you were shrewd 
enough to find it out in time. I only hope 
you will not tell the local newspaper boys 
about my mistake, because they would kid 
the life out of me. Yes, I can see now that, 
just as you say, Bygratz was never really 
hypnotized at all and has been simply try- 
ing to get out of trouble by laying it on 
young Pringle, who has never hypnotized 
anybody except himself.’”’ Here Doctor 
Sperry pushed me the rest of the way out 
of the door and added, “‘ Well, chief, to you 
that poor boy now roosting on your valua- 
ble collection may be a criminal, but to me 
he is just a part and: parcel of suffering 
humanity, and if he ever wants that tooth 
taken out, phone me at any hour of the 
day or night and I will call and do it free of 
charge.” 

With this, Doctor Sperry, taking hold of 
my arm, hustled me into the street. 

But we had barely got outside when a 
terrible crash resounded within, followed 
by the sound of breaking glass and loud 
cries. Then the office window opened and 
the chief stuck his head out. His face was 
no longer red; it was purple; and he was 
breathing like a porpoise. 

“Doe,” he said, “his tooth has turned 
worse and he wants you to come right back 
and take it out. Never mind, Professor 
Pringle; I will hypnotize him myself.” 


4 


1 CONCLUSION I will state that the 
misunderstanding with Florence Sperry 
was fixed up; and I was deeply touched 
when I learned that after receiving my 
letter and roses, she had started to the office 
to meet me and have a farewell interview 
before parting forever, and on seeing the 
police-patrol incident had informed Doctor 
Sperry of same and his presence in the 
police station was the result. 

And I may add that I have never since 
tried to hypnotize anybody and that our 
married life goes on most satisfactorily; 
and that whenever I want something done 
one way and then Florence goes and does 
it another, she is always out bright and 


early the next morning explaining to her 
friends that I have the most terribly strong 
will of anybody she has ever met—in fact, 
that I am a master mind, because as often 
as I tell her she has to do something, 
she feels compelled by a mysterious force 
which she cannot resist to start right in 
and do it. 
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AU HEELRIAN 

AN How important — ae 
is the bat in batting? So COLLINS. 
important that most major 
and minor league players insist on one 
certain models of Louisville Slugger Bats. _Im- ‘ 

prove your game, too, by careful selection from cY:WILLIAMS 


the autograph models used by the twelve lead- 
ing hitters shown here, or from the many other / ° 
Louisville Slugger models. At your dealer's. | & 
The Knack of Batting 
Written especially for amateurs. Easy to 
understand and follow. Write for free 
copy today. Know the genuine 
Louisville Slugger Bat by [> £ 
the facsimile signature of ff g 
the player burned in the s 
barrel end, and by the % 
Louisville Slugger oval ‘ 
trademark. HILLERICH 
é? BRADSBY CO., Incorpo 
rated, Dept. P, Louisville, Ky. 
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KEN, WILSAMS 


SLUGGER BATS 


OFFICE BUILDING 
GUTTED BY FIRE 


Lansing, Michigan—Only the skeleton of the 
Prudden Building here remained after it was 
swept by fire in December, 1920. 

A Meilink Built Safe sustained the crash of 
four floors falling on it and was located right in 
the heart of a fire in the débris. It delivered its 
contents undamaged. 

Your business needs a safe that gives this 
kind of protection. Your records are not cov- 
ered by insurance. These records are needed to 
collect insurance. 

Meilink Built Safes have an unequaled rec- 
ord of protection. While light in weight, they 
have great structural strength. They are different 
in their construction. Not only do they resist 
terrific heat, but they withstand long drops, 
gfeat strain and the impact of falling buildings. 
Over 50,000 in use. 

Underwriters’ approval (A and B label). 
Lower rate burglary insurance (20%). Write 
for free book —‘“‘A Record of Better Protection.” 


THE MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
Dept. “A” Toledo, Ohio 


Better Protection 


EILINI 


BUILT SAFES | 
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tel ESTABLISHIN! 


Men who have contributed .to notable successe 
the automotive industry, joined by men of stanc 
in other manufacturing and banking fields, h: 
) combined their experience and financial resou) 
to realize their objective of service to the publi 


Copeland Electrical Refrigeration. 


ad »-* 
Ke ,—r—( > 
ns Riemer 


The outcome of twelve years of pioneer exp! 
ence, the Copeland has given satisfaction in tk) 


sands of homes. 


| The management today comprises men of acc} 


plishment in the automobile and mechanical re‘ 


eration fields. Their experience brings an insiste| 


EXECUTIVES 


> 
@ 
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WM. ROBT. WILSON 
{ President 


President of Guardian Trust Co., of Detroit; for- 
merly personal assistant to the Dodge Brothers; 
Vice-President Irving National Bank of New York; 
subsequently President of Maxwell Motors Corpora- 
tion from 1921 to 1923 when that organization moved 
from 23d place to 7th place in the motor industry. 


GEORGE W. MASON 


Vice-President and General Manager 


Previously General Works Manager of Chrysler 
Motors Corporation; also with Studebaker Corpora- 
| tion and Dodge Brothers. 


W. D. McELHINNY 


Vice-President and Sales Manager 


Formerly Commercial Sales Manager of Delco- 

Light Company (subsidiary of General Motors) 

manufacturers of Frigidaire; seven years of mar- 
wt keting experience in electric refrigeration. 


The: Copeland: may be purchased i" 
pletely installed in handsome cal‘ 
for use in small, medium or large? 


homes, or apartments. 
i} 


t } 
i || 


. 5 
{ i REPRESENTATIVES: WRITE WITH REGARD TO UNASSIGNED TERRITC 


¢ = | 
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IEW STANDARDS 


ithe highest mechanical standards and the sound- 
ibusiness policies. They have set as their objective 
‘ew standard of dependability, long life and eco- 


snical operation. 


Yo reach that objective they have willingly made 


\ necessary investment of time, effort and money. 


lainstaking research, pitiless tests, new precision 


‘thods, rigid production control—by these means 


3 the Copeland of today been made possible. 


Juiet, efficient and permanently economical, the 
oeland is made for satisfying service in the most 


acting household. 


EDWIN H. BROWN 


B 

} : g Vice-President and Treasurer 

| Director of Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation, 
Detroit; formerly Vice-President of General Alumi- 


EXECUTIVES 
e 


num & Brass Manufacturing Co., Detroit. 


THOMAS J. LITLE, JR. 
Vice-President in Charge of Engineering 
President of Society of Automotive Engineers; until 


recently Chief Engineer Lincoln Motors Division of 
Ford Motor Company. 


E. J. COPELAND th i | 
Vice-President Fn | 
: Vin 
Formerly President and General Manager of Kel- f (| 
vinator Corporation. 4 } 4] 
(i a 
FRED F. BRUECKNER i 1b te 
Production Manager : ar it 
Eighteen years with Singer Sewing Machine Com- ; } i 
pany; with Studebaker Corporation and Dodge t j it 
Brothers; General Motors and Maxwell-Chrysler; ie | i 
adviser to U. S. Ordnance and Aircraft Departments. th at 
apr use with your present refrigera- i i {) ‘ t 
ryt Copeland, as illustrated, can be l 1 if J 
stled in the basement or other con- | 
“ie place in your home. i i § 
it b 


PELAND PRODUCTS, INc., 630 LYCASTE STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN xl 
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MoE than a million and a half families 
buying homes, building homes, furnishing 
homes. Millions of individuals dining, 
dancing, working, riding. Hundreds of 
thousands of young people with new and 
pressing needs arising each day. Thou- 
sands of new babies each year. A public 
whose buying power is inexhaustible and 
whose resources have barely been touched. 
Most of them unknown to-each other, liv- 
ing in twenty-four different cities, and yet 
all of them held together by a single un- 
breakable bond of confidence. . . the read- 
ers of the Seripps-Howard newspapers. 

For years this publie has helped these 
newspapers develop, by its recognition 
and approval, into one of the most power- 
ful and constructive forces in modern 
journalism. These people have been quick 


to appreciate the traditions of the 
great, fearless leaders of journal- 
ism that have been perpetuated by 
these modern newspapers. In their 
pages the brilliance, the sterling indepen- 
dence and the indomitable courage of 
our former great journalists live again and 
inspire these men who edit and publish 
the Secripps-Howard newspapers. 

And their public has grown, ever loyal 
and ever confident, into a welded circle of 
readers whose faith in their chosen publi- 
cations is implicit. Faith, not only in the 
fearless editorials and truthful news 
columns, but in the merchandise offered in 
the advertising pages as well. Here they 
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find detailed and accurate descripti} 
the articles they need. Here are ¢| 
the equipments for workshops, fac) 
and the decorative schemes for hi 
The new automobile and thi 
tents of the family market+} 
are chosen from these pages. | 
This confidence in the co; 
of every single page of the 5c| 
Howard newspapers im tv 
four leading cities is one of thi! 
notable achievements in the hist) 
journalism. It comes as a rich rewar| 
has crowned many years of staunch ¢! 
ence to the highest standards of news? 
editing. It comes as a generous retur 
justifies the continued insistence on | 
rity and fair dealing in the advertisir’ 
tions. Every buyer of a Scripps-Hii 
newspaper, every subscriber to then) 
every advertiser who uses their | 
share in the gratifying results that ¢ 
this successful and independent entei! 


{ 
1: 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPEEF 


CLIENTS) O Ft abe ON 1k Da Rebs MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIO™ 


Cleveland (Ohio) - - - - Press Toledo (Ohio) - - - Nerws-Bee Ft. Worth (Texas) - 
Baltimore (Md.) - - - - Post Columbus (Ohio) - - - CrrizeN Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) - - - - Press Akron (Ohio) - - - Trwes-Press: Evansville (Ind.)- - 
San Francisco (Calif.) - - Nrws Birmingham (Ala.) - - - Post Knoxville (Tenn.) = - 
Washington (D. C.) - - - News  Memphis(Tenn.)- - - - Press El Paso (Texas) - - 
Cincinnati (Ohio) - - - Post Houston (Texas) - - - - Press San Diego (Calif.) - 
Indianapolis (Ind.) - - - Times Youngstown (Ohio) - -TrL~ecram Terre Haute (Ind.) - 
Denver (Colo.) - - - Express 


| 


} 


- Press Covington (Ky.) Kentvck | 
- News Albuquerque (N. Mex.) _ 
- Press Srate Ti! 
- News ALLIED. NEWSPAPHBS) 
= pet National Representatives 
Bin se 250 Park Ave., New York, N 
- Post Chicago Seattle Cy 

San Francisco —_Los Ange 


n't you going to cut my hair?” I 
md, Louis used to be one of the 
fent hair cutters in the business. 
eainly not,” said Louis. “Shaving 
s.cialty. That is, clean-shaven faces. 
ad Strauss do the bearded and mus- 
daces. I’m going to try to get Bau- 
oyour hair if he’ll take the case. He’s 
‘ e best in the city. I’ll ring him up 
eif we can get an appointment.” 
hdevil with Bauman,” I said. 
ct you believe it,” said Louis, 
my face with a carbolic solution. 
ust have heard of Bauman’s paper 
Besa before the Tonsorial Institute, 
mles. It created quite a furor in 
Petes I can tell you.” 
jj want,” I said piteously, ‘“‘is a plain 
soned haircut and shave ——” 
interrupted me. 
’s Schultz, the lathertician,” he 
Now count slowly up to a hun- 
splied. Louis drew his watch from 
oet and held my pulse while the 
“bed Schultz gravely began to lather 
we a brush that he took from the 
nnteresting case,’ said Schultz, jab- 
(| soapy brush into my mouth. 
xemely,” said Louis. ‘It reminds 
(eLhad last month. Toplitz called 
tthe case. It seems that the man 
a architect and a confirmed self- 
r 
eI know,” assented Schultz. ‘I re- 
one of our professors at college 
7s about a similar case. It was in 
rmacology course that old Otten- 
se ee 
jmember him,” said Louis. “Old 
Xm we used to call him.” 
“zave up his professorship to take 
ictorship of the Metropolis Barber 
3 orporation,” said Schultz, pushing 
uh into my eye. 
It’s the trouble with the profession 
‘said Louis. ‘‘So many big men are 
red from the field of pure science by 
corporations.” 
lhave a shine too,” I murmured. 
oy,’ said Louis. ‘‘You have tan 
‘(and our tan shiner is away on his 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 34) 


vacation. If you wear black shoes the next 
time you come in Joe, our black shiner, will 
fix you up.” 

By this time Schultz had finished lather- 
ing me, and Louis proceeded to strop his 
razor. 

“Louis is one of the cleverest technicians 
in the profession,” Schultz whispered in 
my ear. “‘You’re lucky to have him for 
your case.” 

At this point the barbers in the shop all 
left their customers in various stages of 
completion and gathered in a semicircle 
about my chair. 

“He always has a big audience when he 
operates,’ Schultz whispered. ‘“‘It’s so in- 
structive.” 

“This, gentlemen,” said Louis, brandish- 
ing his razor, ‘‘is a most unusual case. The 
patient is a lawyer by profession. He is 
forty years of age, married and has three 
children.” 

“What in blazes is this all about?” I 
shouted. 

“Calm yourself,” said Louis soothingly. 
“‘Tt’ll be all over in a few minutes. There is 
a long history of self-shaving, varied by 
occasional instances of professional instru- 
mentation. The patient admits to alcoholic 
indulgence in moderation if 

I sprang from the chair and wiped the 
lather off my face with the sleeve of my 
coat. 

“What’s the matter?” said Louis. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“T’m going to grow a beard!’’ I shouted 
as I dashed out into the street. 

—Newman Levy. 


The Poor Fish 


LOVE my home. And yet sometimes 
I yearn to visit other climes 

Upon a lordly, rolling ship. 

I'd like to take a little trip, 

But I don’t know how much to tip. 


And so a homely life I’ve led, 
And read the travel ads instead. 


I'd like to dine in some café, 
Where wealth and beauty end the day, 
And hear the band play Mandalay. 


But I refrain; for well I know 


The blush of shame with which I'd glow, 


Should I the waiter tip too low. 


And so I seek a humbler spot 
And drop a quarter in the slot. 


I'd love to seek the dining car 

And lunch and buy a good cigar, 
Yet dare not, for I visualize 

The sneer behind the waiter’s eyes. 
My tip too high? My tip too low? 


Tormenting thought! I would not know. 


So in the smoker, cramped of leg, 
I eat, like some shamed, slinking yegg, 
A sinker and a hard-boiled egg. 


Too low a tip, a cheap skate, I; 
A sucker if I tip too high; 

A. poor fish in the waiter’s eye. 
A hopeless problem to attempt ; 
In either case I win contempt. 

I cannot be a sport, nor sip 

The wine of life across my lip, 
Because I don’t know how to tip. 


For I am proud from head to heel; 

I wither when I’m made to feel 

Just barely knee-high to an eel. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Newspaper Headline Blues 


IHEITK Robs Dove Nest’’ ; 
“Vamp Sues Duke”’ ; 
“Girl Flees Love Nest’’ ; 
“Cop Shoots Crook.” 


“Belle Raps Lawyer” 
““Yegg Blows Safe’’; 

“Slays Annoyer”’; 
“Truck Kills Waif.” 


“Prince Weds Model”’ ; 
“Lord Slugs Earl” ; 

“Queen Does Toddle”’ ; 
“King Hugs Girl.” 


“Life is snappy,” 
Shrieks each one; 
“Make us happy; 
Read and run.”’ 
—Elias Lieberman. 


DRAWN BY F. M, FOLLETT 
“What Do You Want? Settin’ Out There an’ Honkin’ Yer Horn!” “‘Pleez, Mum! Cud Yuh be So Kind an’ 
Gracious to a Poor Unforchunate as to Give Him a Bite 0’ Suthin’ to Eat an’ Mebbe a Cup o° Coffee?’ 
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CRACKP 


CH YEAR of the five years that 
ix CRACKPROOF garden hose has 
been on the market (SUNPROOF is the 
same hose with a red cover) it has 
made new friends. 


This is undoubtedly due to the du- 
rability built into CRACKPROOF and 
SUNPROOF garden hose under our 
manufacturing process. More than 
2,000,000: homes in the United States 
are now using this longer lived hose. 


It should be in your home. 
Your dealer will supply you. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


San Francisco, Calif. 


One of the largest manufacturers of garden hose inthe world 
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Do you realize 
what 17 


ENUS 
PENCIL 


degrees really 
mean? 


VENUS GB is as soft as 
crayon, while VENUS 
9H is so hard it will 
write on stone. 

The 17 degrees of 
VENUS Perfect Pen- 
cils meet every writing 
or drawing purpose. 

Plain Ends 
$1.00 per doz. 


Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 


Ask for VENUS B—a soft 


Pencil for general use. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you— write us. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave. New York 


VENUS —The largest selling 
Quality Pencil in the world 


17 black—3 copying degrees 
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90% of the dust, dirt and grit that 
get into your motor passes through the 
air intake of the carburetor with the 
9,000 gallons of air which enter the 
motor with every gallon of gas. This 
abrasive material mixes with 
the oil and results in a gritty, grinding 


compound that causes excessive wear. It kills the efficiency of 


ed 


‘Worlds Greatest Motor Necessity 


Keeps Out 992% the Dirt 


Protectomotor is attached directly to the 


any motor. 


It is so 
constructed that every particle of air 


air intake of the carburetor. 


passing into the motor is filtered through 
specially made and chemically treated 
felt. It is different in design and action 
from all other devices used as equipment 
on pleasure cars for the same purpose, 
and is the only one that is an air filter. 


By actual tests it has been shown that 
*100 times more dirt will get into your motor through any ordinary 
“air cleaner” than will pass through the Protectomotor. 


| Filtered Air Means Clean Oil 


which insures perfect lubrication and makes possible the highest 
It is better to keep dirt out 
| of a motor than to try to filter it out after the damage has been done. 


| Filtered Air Prevents Wear 


on moving parts 75% to 85% and permits running the motor three to five times 
as long before it is necessary to remove carbon, grind valves, or overhaul the 
motor. 


Filtered Air Reduces Carbon 


Hard carbon is made up largely of dust. Protectomotor filters the dust out of the air, 
and thereby reduces carbon deposits and carbon troubles 60% to 75%. Protecto- 
motor also muffles carburetor noises. 


{ operating efficiency at the lowest cost. 


While Protectomotor, by actual tests, has proved it is 100 times more effective 
than any ordinary “air cleaner” used as equipment on passenger cars to keep dust out of 
the motor, it costs only a little more. When you buy a new car or truck it will 
pay you to pay this slight difference and insist upon having a Protectomotor, no 
matter what other equipment the motor carries. If your dealer cannot equip your 
car with a Protectomotor write us giving make and model of car and carburetor. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Staynew F ilter Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


Remember that Protectomotor is as far ahead of ‘‘air cleaners’’ 
as vacuum cleaners are ahead of the old fashioned broom. 
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GIVING AW 


In other words, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion has followed just about the same gen- 
eral course that I outlined for the fictitious 
Lady Bountiful. Beginning with direct 
charity, she gradually drifts into the field of 
investigation. Next comes dissemination 
of the facts discovered—in short, educa- 
tion. Eventually the direct charity is in- 
trusted to agencies already in existence. 
One department of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation studies charity organizations and 
furnishes information about how to carry 
on this work. There is also a Department 
of Industrial Studies which endeavors “‘to 
discover facts that may be a guide for pub- 
lic opinion and a basis for constructive ac- 
tion.”” Another department is devoted to 
“constructive social organization of leisure 
time.” Its personnel studies the best 
methods of providing and administering fa- 
cilities for public recreation and encourages 
their use by public and private agencies. 

One of the important activities of the 
Russell Sage Foundation has been to con- 
duct a campaign of education regarding the 
small-loan business and to urge the passage 
of laws regulating it. Another department 
studies social-welfare laws, especially those 
relating to women and children, in order to 
determine the value of the various experi- 
ments in this field. An extremely valuable 
work has been done by a department of sta- 
tistics which devotes its energies not to 
gathering statistics but to analyzing them 
and preparing the plans and forms to be 
used when statistics are desired. It is, of 
course, a well-known fact that many thou- 
sands of dollars have been wasted in amass- 
ing figures that subsequently proved of 
little or no value because of fatal omis- 
sions—in other words, bad planning. There 
is another department which studies penal 
laws and the administration of prisons. 

A notable and unique feature of the Sage 
Foundation is its library, containing about 
80,000 pamphlets on sociology and social- 
welfare work in addition to 25,000 books. 
This library subscribes for 250 periodicals. 

Well, Mr. John Doe might ask, what 
good does that do? The best answer will 
be found in those 80,000 pamphlets. They 
represent, for the most part, mature con- 
clusions and careful studies by persons 
experienced in one form or another of social- 
welfare work. Their circulation necessarily 
would be limited. Many of them were 
written by persons connected with institu- 
tions that could not spare the funds for 
printing and circulating. The Sage Founda- 
tion steps in and underwrites this cost, sav- 
ing such information from possible loss and 
making it available for very small sums. 


Facts to Guide Social Emotions 


Suppose we examine just one of these 
little pamphlets. It is entitled American 
Foundations and lists more than 100 of 
them, telling briefly their purposes, the na- 
ture of the organization, the amount of en- 
dowment and giving addresses. Assuming 
that a person wished to leave a small be- 
quest, or even to set up a foundation of his 
own, that pamphlet would be extremely 
helpful. The price of it is thirty cents. 
Without it one might spend a year writing 
letters asking for information and even 
then miss the organization he was look- 
ing for. 

Some of the most useful work of the Sage 
Foundation has been done through the De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits. But 
here again one will notice the trend away 
from the field of action into the field of 
study. After considerable experience in the 
actual work of making surveys of cities, this 
department began to digest its information 
and seek general rules with regard to mu- 
nicipal surveys. In time these general rules 
were of more value than any one suryey, 
because they simplified the future tasks, no 
matter who undertook the field work; 

Today there is probably no organization 
in the world better qualified to outline a 
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fact-gathering campaign than this | 
ment of the Sage Foundation. An: 
recent achievements is a study of | 
popularly called the divorce probk. 
this study it was discovered the) 
marriages arestill very numerous 
country and that they contribute n\ 
proportion of the grist of divore 
especially when the marriage is be 
girl in her early teens and a man ma 
twice her age. That sort of marria; ' 
persons assumed, was extremely raj ; 
adays, but the statistics prove qu: 
opposite. This disclosure is not ¢) 
teresting but it immediately opi| 
way for remedial legislation. 

Fact finding, briefly, may be state 
principal activity of the Sage Foun) 
that and acting as a clearing house) 
formation, which implies, of course) 
ing about codperation between | 
agencies engaged in welfare work. | 
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Gifts That Pay Dividend 


The evolution of public benefacti ; 
been very rapid in the United Stati | 
cipally because an entirely new q; 
view has been brought to bear upd; 
lems centuries old. This new point 
is essentially that of a successful ]\ 
man. He wants to get the worth of 
lar, no matter whether he is giving : 
or using it in his business. As amt 
fact, he instinctively makes a bus» 
his public benefactions. He is ace: 
to earning profits, and so when het 
attention toward public benefact \ 
stinct draws him into activities t 
yield good dividends for their benel ; 

Public health, beyond any q; 
yields rich dividends. When sever; t 
sand people who have been only hi|: 
because of the ravages of hookworm i 
are restored to buoyant good healt! | 
be possible within a very short 5 
measure the results in bank deposit; 
as happiness. Similarly, educatic| 
cash dividends no less than intang| 
sets. Public health and education | 
two fields in which John D. Rockefi 
preferred to invest the money he ga‘ 
Thesame point of view has directedt | 
majority of all American philanthr | 
that is to say, they remain builder | 

Now all this is asharp departure tt 
historic European point of view wit 
to giving away money. There the b | 
dition was that the rich man had ii? 
his wealth. As a matter of fact, he), 
have done so, but that was the tr i 
He either had or wished to havea ti? 
that title, as a rule, would identify h} 
a certain place. Theoretically, tl|, 
people of that place were, in a v/ 
people. Feudalism had passed, | 
shadow of its traditions remain¢| 
would give money to those people as! 
they were distant poor relations. "§ 
mary object was to relieve distress. } 
to charity was a very old traditio| 
philosophy back of it was primar) 
gious. In time, this was colored } 
social ambitions; one might win | 
quaintance or even the friendship of’ 
ages of higher social rank by conti| 
to charities for which they stood £) 
Direct frontal attacks upon bad soc! 
ditions with revolutionary purposes! 
were seldom undertaken. 

In the United States, however, P° 
that sort of adventure has appeale’ 
imaginations of wealthy men and ) 
When they have announced, as Mi) 
sell Sage did, a desire to improve 80, 
living conditions in the United Stat’ 
meant exactly what they said. The’ 
zations they established were plat 
carry out their announced purpos 
businesslike manner. | ; 

As a very clear example of this ev’ 
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the Carnegie Foundation for the Ais 
ment of Teaching is notable. Mr. C! 
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—right over the old roof 


ust lay Johns-Manville Rigid 

Asbestos Shingles right over 
the old shingles. No need to 
tear off the old roof. No dirt! 
No clutter! And you have a new 
and beautiful asbestos roof that 
should shelter your home as long 
as it stands. You save the cost 
of tearing off the old shingles 
and having them carted away. 


But this saving seems only in- 
cidental when you consider the 
greater saving of having a per- 
manent asbestos roof that will 
never need repairs or replace- 
ment. Re-roof with Johns- 
Manville Rigid Asbestos Shin- 
gles and you re-roof for the last 
time. Send in the coupon. for 


full details. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in all large cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Asbestos Shingles 


Everlasting. 
Even the blow- 
torch cannot harm 


Beautiful. Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos Shingles 
make roofs of striking 
beauty—they are obtain- 
able in many shapes, 
sizes and colors to suit 
your taste. Send the cou- 
pon for particulars. 


J Send 
coupon 


‘below 


Johns-Manville TA Johns 
Asbestos Shingles, which means fire safety 4 Manville Inc. 
and a permanence that laughs at time. y 292 Madison Ave. 

74 New York City 

7 
7 Kindly send me 
4 literature on Asbestos 
4 Roofing for 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


EXTINGUISHER 


4 Be to your children 
about the Improved 
PYRENE. 

Show them how easily 
it works—how simple it is 
for a child to operate— 
how quickly it puts out 
fire. 

Explain to them what a 
friend it is—in case of 
accident. 

Teach them to have 
confidence in PYRENE. 


Keep PYRENE handy 
for the children to use in 
an emergency when you 
are away. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


ong 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 


BICYCLES 


Standard of quality for 40 
years. Without equal for easy- 
pedaling, comfort, strength, 
lasting-qualityand good looks. 
Frame and fork of high carbon 
seamless steel tubing. Vital 
parts dfrop-forged. Models for 
menand women, boysand girls. 
Write for color Catalog “B.” 


lek IVER 
JOHNSON 


VELOCIPEDES 


Same materials, same workmanship, same 
ruggedness, comfort, and good looks, as the 
Iver Johnson Bicycle. Made in three sizes 
for little boys and girls. Write for hand- 
somely colored Catalog “B.” 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


7 River St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; New 
York, 151 Cham- 
bers St.; Chicago, 
108 W. Lake Street; 
San Francisco, 717 
Market St. 


Want Work) 
At Good Pay e 


Right near home. We offer you 
easy, profitable, spare-time work. 


Write for details to 


Box 1624, % The Saturday Evening Post 
366 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
had observed that teaching does not lead on 
to fortune—indeed, that very frequently 
the superannuated teacher suffered dis- 
tressing poverty. He felt that money could 
scarcely be applied to a better purpose than 
making this profession more attractive, so 
he provided: a large sum for pensioning 
teachers. At the beginning of its opera- 
tions the Foundation simply designated cer- 
tain qualifications as essential and then 
said, in effect, to such teachers, ‘“‘ You are 
pensioned.” Or, “‘ You will be pensioned.” 

But it soon became obvious that this sys- 
tem would not do at all. Why? Because it 
was not businesslike. No one could say in 
advance what salary a teacher would be re- 
ceiving when the time came to pension him, 
yet the sum available was limited. Such a 
pension meant, in effect, ‘“You will get a 
fair share of whatever is available ten or 
fifteen or twenty years hence.” 

So it became necessary to study pension 
systems, something that had rarely been 
done. This time, however, the job was han- 
dled thoroughly. There emerged, asa result, 
a system based on contractual obligations. 
Both the Foundation and the teacher now 
contribute on terms that give the teacher 
exact knowledge as to what he will eventu- 
ally receive. In other words, this public 
benefaction has become a business. 

To besure, money is still given away, but 
on a basis that any life-insurance actuary 
can readily understand. The practical ap- 
plication of this plan has led on to develop- 
ments of great importance, for it is no 
longer very difficult for a city, state or any 
other unit of government to evolve its own 
pension plan on a similar business basis. 
Already one can say with assurance that 
the study of pension plans and the inven- 
tion of a sound one, judged by business 
standards, has been worth more than all the 
money given away by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Not only teachers but firemen, policemen, 
ciyil-service employes and industrial em- 
ployes are the indirect beneficiaries of that 
businesslike piece of work. Pensions were 
lifted from charity to system. 


Sound Foundations 


The experienced hand of the builder and 
organizer shows itself clearly in virtually all 
American foundations, for among the very 
first things we find are charters and boards 
of directors. Successful executives are, as a 
rule, accustomed to working with lieuten- 
ants. Their pride is in finding the man for 
the job rather than in doing it themselves. 
So they carry this principle into their wel- 
farework. It is also interesting to note that 
most of them have made provision for the 
safe investment of their endowment funds. 
Except in a few cases, they did not want the 
capital of the enterprises to be spent. Con- 
tinuity was to be assured by prudent selec- 
tion of securities. In her letter of gift to the 
Russell Sage Foundation, Mrs. Sage gave 
detailed advice as to the sort of investment 
she considered safe. Though her purpose 
was the public good, she backed it up with 
her keen sense of business. 

“T have had some hesitation,’ she wrote, 
‘“as to whether the Foundation should be 
permitted to make investments for social 
betterment which themselves produce in- 
come, as, for instance, small houses or tene- 
ments, in distinction from investments in 
securities intended only to produce income. 
I realize that investments for social better- 
ment, even if producing some income, may 
not produce a percentage as large as that 
produced by bonds or like securities, and 
that the income of the Foundation might be 
therefore diminished by such investments. 
On the other hand, if I fail to give the 
Foundation powers in this respect it may be 
unable to initiate or establish important 
agencies or institutions. 

“T decide to authorize the trustees of the 
Foundation to invest the principal of the 
fund, to the extent of not more at any one 
time than one-quarter of its entire amount, 
directly in activities, agencies or institu- 
tions established and maintained for the 
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improvement of social and living condi- 
tions, provided that such investments shall, 
in the opinion of the trustees, be likely to 
produce an annual income of not less than 
three per cent.”’ 

“T also wish to authorize the trustees to 
invest and reinvest the principal of the fund 
given by me in any of the following man- 
ners: (a) In any of the kinds or classes of 
securities included in my gift. (b) In the 
mortgage bonds of any railroad or other 
corporations which have continuously paid 
dividends on their common stock at the 
rate of not less than four per cent per an- 
num, for a period of not less than five years 
preceding the investment. (c) In the pre- 
ferred stocks of any such companies. (d) 
In any stocks of companies guaranteed by 
any such companies. (e) In any securities 
in which savings banks or trustees may be 
authorized to invest at the time of the in- 
vestment.”’ 

As a rule, the large sums given to public 
benefactions in the United States are in- 
vested in productive industry and only the 
earnings are spent. Another business char- 
acteristic that one finds running through 
nearly all these benefactions is the desire to 
codperate with the beneficiaries rather than 
to patronize them. For instance, Andrew 
Carnegie codperated in the establishment 
of libraries; he did not make the gifts out- 
right. The community had to show that it 
wanted a library and was willing to main- 
tain it. 

He was a business man promoting libra- 
ries and not a Santa Claus. Convinced 
that they would be dividend-earning insti- 
tutions, he recommended them highly and 
backed up his argument with cash, but he 
was selling an idea rather than playing the 
good Samaritan. 


Giving on a Business Basis 


The idea of initiating something worth 
while that the people themselves will carry 
on is characteristically American, and one 
traces its genesis with no great difficulty 
back to the business world. The manufac- 
turer confident of his goods will demon- 
strate them in a new market; he may even 
give away samples. But once their worth is 
proved, he expects to do business there on 
business principles; the era of donation is 
over. - 

Senseless competition, small units and 
high overhead make the American business 
executive bristle. He wants his industry, 
whatever it may be, organized; likewise, 
when he enters the field of welfare work, 
duplication annoys him. If there is an 
agency already in the field, he is opposed to 
setting up another one. Better results can 
be achieved by subsidizing the existing 
agency. This business point of view has 
colored the whole field of American welfare 
work to an extent scarcely realized. Hospi- 
tals, for instance, are not now generally 
regarded as evidences of a community’s 
charity. They are necessities. They take 
sick people and turn them into well people, 
which is a form of construction and pays 
dividends. If it were not for these hospitals 
the business of restoring health would have 
to be carried on in some hit-and-miss 
fashion that would be unscientific and 
therefore wasteful. Moreover, in the event 
of accident or disaster it would be necessary 
to open private homes or public buildings to 
receive the victims, and that would be in- 
convenient. So the hospital becomes a sen- 
sible investment, beneficial to rich and poor 
alike, no matter whether they are well or 


‘ill. 


To build one as an object of sentimental 
regard does not often appeal to the business 
man, though he responds quickly enough if 
one is needed. Even then, however, he is 
almost certain to inquire whether better re- 
sults couldn’t be achieved by enlarging one 
already in existence. 

Running parallel with this line of thought 
is the desire to increase the efficiency of 
existing agencies. Henry Ford, for in- 
stance, has an ambition to demonstrate 
that a hospital can be conducted success- 
fully on very much the same plan as a large 
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department store maintaining ¢ 
price system of merchandising. §jj 
the Carnegie Foundation for the A), 
ment of Teaching has found that! 
of existing methods promise better 
through increased efficiency than w} 
of the money for the establishmen | 
institutions. 
One of its most recent surveys i) 
field of dentistry. Here is a veryim) 
profession whose exact place in the) 
sional world has never been = al 
ions vary over an astoundingly wit) 
as to just what sort of education a‘ 
should have. Also the boundary }; 
tween medicine and dentistry tend | 
hazy. Sometime this year the re] 
the Carnegie Foundation’s survey’; 
published. It is expected that thi: 
will profoundly influence the teai| 
dentistry and greatly stimulate th | 
opment of the profession. 
Some years ago the Foundatior| 
took a study of medical education. 1 
sults were numerous, but here I s}| 
with only one, quoting from a paper | 
Clyde Furst, Secretary of the Fou) 
“The Carnegie Foundation use| 
sionally to be threatened with suits)’ 
because it seemed essential in its ;) 
medical education, for example, to | 
frankly specific facts concerning pi 
institutions. The answer of the Fou| 
to such threats has always been 
proof of the proposed statement = | 
quest to be informed concerning a 
curacies in order that the statemer | 
be absolutely correct. Some twent 1 
cal schools closed their doors be} 
publication of the bulletin of the |, 
tion on medical education rather th} 
published about them what they a 
to be the regrettable truth.” 
The business-efficiency point of 1) 
penetrated so deeply into the wh) 
philosophy of American welfare wit 
even the word “charity,” which or} 
a halo, is falling into disrepute. T | 
ern donor of funds is inclined to ) 
ate it. 


Militant Authors of Welfi« 


As a rule, he began life handica ¢ 
poverty and other adverse cor| 
Having achieved wealth, he looks hi : 
his experience and contemplates t) 
less obstacles that he had to ov¢ 
Eventually he decides on one and 
to banish it, at least from this count | 
from the face of the earth. Oncet| 
is under way, the chances are at lea f 
one that our philanthropist is eng| 
scientific research or education (| 
Having adequately demonstrated || 
ers in the field of business, he has | 
tered another, but he makes it as m| 
the first as possible. He still war| 
dends, though this time they are } 
public. 

Sitting in the street car, reading t | 
page of his newspaper, John Doe 1 
about those queer fellows who git}! 
millions of dollars. There is quite 
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sentiment in John. Sometimes he 
throat muscle twitch as he drops a | 
into that poor blind crippled bege) 
cup. Direct charity appeals to Jol} 
as he reads the latest announcer! 
says, ‘““Now if I had a million dollar 
But he is commenting upon the? 
of a man with whom he has very | 
common. The donor of the latest} 
was not at all sentimental about 
signed the papers without the flick ‘ 
eyelash. His emotion at the mom’ 
probably akin to anger, for he was 
his troops and commissioning his £1 
for war against something that strt 
as a needless obstacle to human we? 
That, briefly, is the spirit in which} 
is given away in this country. Theré 
adventure in it, and men who have? 
their way from poverty to wealth” 
into these activities like soldiers of f 
It isa young country; they have see 
dergo many changes, most of them?! 
better. Why not be the author of thi 
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FEED Till BRUTES § 


.<d fresh green vegetables. People 
of exciting foods, highly spiced 
4 wild, hectic backgrounds. So I 
{be honest and simple and sincere 
jpescheme; I’d give my customers 
«mfortable atmosphere, excellent 
‘gd whatever food there was should 
ery best quality. 

tthat in mind, I went out and 
geg of lamb, a couple of broilers, 
ajtables and fruit and came home 
jd the dinner myself. And that 
I was proud! It was a delicious 
4 say it myself, and everything 
«t splendid. In the tiny dining 
«ire blazed cheerfully, the candles 
jrightly and the flowers on the 
ze just the right touch of gayety 
«ie. It was an agreeable place to 
ciut of the raw, blustery night. 
Jien not a soul came ——”’ 

a' Nobody? Weren’t you broken- 
¥ 

«bit. I had foreseen that. But let 
3) Nobody came—just at first. 

e’ said my partner stoutly, ‘some 
a losing a darned fine dinner; I 
it. Let’s eat it ourselves.’ Just 
ydoor opened and in walked our 
yomer. He looked tentatively 
id seated himself near the fire. 
sty cozy little outfit you’ve got 
aid. ‘Been here long?’ 

iis our opening night. Thus far, 
yeverything to yourself.’ 

e by Jove, bring in the fatted 
ylaughed, and he seemed pleased 
¢| and you may guess we were too. 
earved that stranger like a prince— 
hwas. He had that delicious din- 
se, the flowers, the personal touch 
iself. He kept looking around ap- 
ily and saying ‘By Jove!’ straight 
hhe meal and I knew that as far as 
cacerned we had rung the bell. He 
dy the fire and we chatted over the 
al cigarettes. Evidently the at- 
ei of the place pleased him, for the 
ist he turned up again, this time 
vfriends in tow. 

wee, the beginning was as tiny as 
single guest—and that guest re- 
jth two more. That was the acorn 
vch grew the oak of my present 
,yhich has enabled me to purchase 
¢rtment houses inside of five years 
che life of Riley all the while.” 


00 Familiar Manners 


ituppose I had started in with the 
[jacking up a million; those first 
veks—for I had my losses, and it’s 
02 patient, figure your margins and 
ose margins disappear—would 
ded my ambition dead as a door- 
3 I wasn’t trying to get rich; I was 
{hand myself a good live job that 
l\and that being so, success or un- 
s.dn’tworry me. I was handing my- 
(d time, giving people dinners they 
~n an atmosphere they enjoyed, so 
wild have more heart to do the 
Shores. If it busted up, all right; 
" my good time to pay for my pains. 
iit didn’t bust up. That was the 
%t of the miracle. Little by little 
x room began to fill up. We had 
f barely twenty and those seats 
lays filled. Not a big business, you 
3 I was finding my feet and liking 
better every day, experimenting 
n clients every meal, trying out new 
ise watching the effect. We still 
€ntique shop in the front room, but 
} ke a stepchild when there’s a new 
: he house—it received precious lit- 
tition and my subconscious mind 
Indy urging, ‘Get rid of this pest!’ 
se passed, springtime came, fol- 
7 the sultry heat of summer, and 
2 forced out into the back yard; so 
palized our necessity and turned the 
0 an Open-air restaurant. We thus 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


achieved more space and more clients to fill 
that space. Our adventure began to wear a 
settled, married air; the same clients came 
again and again. I was there all the time, 
sitting at my table, part of the picture, un- 
obtrusive, but ready for a pleasant word 
when people stopped on their way out. 
When I was absent, they missed me; some- 
thing, they scarce knew what, was gone 
from the picture and they dimly felt its 
lack. I realized that; it was something like 
sitting down at a dinner table from which 
the mistress is gone. Atmosphere again— 
the personal touch. It’s a hard thing to de- 
fine, but it’s the opposite pole from cheap, 
ostentatious familiarity. You know the 
story of the jovial stranger who slapped 
Oliver Herford on the back and exclaimed, 
“You know me!’ 

“*T don’t recall your face,’ said Herford, 
‘but your manners are damned familiar.’ 
That kind of odious familiarity on the part 
of a hostess will kill a clientele like a black 
frost. 

“Sometimes, when my chef was sick, I 
went out into the kitchen and cooked the 
dinner myself. I may not be scientifically 
trained, but I do know how to cook; I 
know how food should taste and I know 
how it should be served. And any woman 
who wishes to make a success of a restau- 
rant should have a flair for cooking, or else 
she must hire somebody who has that 
flair—but I’m bound to say that it’s a hard 
thing to hire.”’ 


Restaurant Wreckers 


““By the end of the first summer we knew 
we were a financial success. We had to be 
in order to survive. I think that’s why pub- 
lic restaurants often succeed where dining 
rooms in private clubs run behind and serve 
second-rate food. In a restaurant, the prin- 
ciple of self-interest is involved; you’ve got 
to please the public or close your doors; 
but in a social club the members make up 
the deficit and, therefore, it is sometimes 
possible for a manager to get away with 
murder week after week. 

‘‘With the first cold days of autumn we 
moved our restaurant back into the house. 
But now the rear room was too small and 
so we decided to clear out the antiques in 
order to accommodate our increasing trade. 
We installed more tables and chairs and 
kept two open fires. You'd be surprised 
how many customers were attracted by 
those open fires. 

“Tn the meantime I began to sift out my 
patrons and decide on the kind I’d keep 
and the kind I’d try to lose, for some of 
them I determined to lose. Fortunately, 
many of what I’ll call the jazz crowd didn’t 
like me; my place wasn’t speedy or loud or 
vulgar enough to suit their taste. What 
they like are highly dramatized settings, 
orange hangings, jazzed-up food, gin in tea- 
cups, canned music and cheap faker stuff to 
thrill their jaded nerves. I know that 
crowd spends money, but it’s so detestably, 
flagrantly cheap that I can’t stand it at any 
price; and since this is a personal adven- 
ture, I don’t see why I should. 

“Tt isn’t as if those undesirables had no 
other place to go. There are dozens of 
restaurants which cater to their trade. 
Still, there were quite a few of these noisy 
gate crashers who used to come storming in 
because the word had gone around that I 
served good meals. At first I didn’t quite 
know what to do with them. I realized they 
were dangerous. They were loud, vulgar, 
raucous, complaining and ill bred, and they 
utterly destroyed the atmosphere I had 
striven so hard to create. These jazz 
hounds, when they hear of an interesting or 
picturesque new place, come swarming in 
and take the restaurant by storm; they 
drive away the regular patrons, who quit 
in disgust; and when they have ruined the 
very thing which first attracted them, they 
decamp in a body and rush off to wreck 
some other place, leaving the restaurateur 


high and dry, with no patrons at all. But 
I determined they shouldn’t wreck me and 
so I figured out ascheme.’’ She paused and 
smiled a reminiscent smile. 

“What was your scheme?” 

“Tt’s a trade secret—can’t be published. 
I suppose every popular restaurateur who 
is obliged to protect his business from 
offensive gate crashers resorts to some such 
strategy. For, of course, we can’t refuse to 
serve the public.” 

And then she revealed her scheme. It 
was crafty, but it was simple too. She put 
up no visible bars against the undesir- 
ables—and yet they did not return, and 
their friends did not return. 

“Occasionally,” she said, laughing, 
“some of them still drift in to dinner and 
by their rowdy vulgarity try to create the 
impression that they are having a high old 
heluva time. As soon as the head waiter 
spots them he glances inquiringly across at 
me. I give the high sign—and the magic 
works. I am bound to say it renders the 
gate crashers perfectly furious, but what 
can they do? Boycott me? That’s exactly 
what I’m working for! 

‘Quite early in the game I decided not to 
stand for certain things. Some of them I’ve 
mentioned. No violent color schemes. No 
melodramatic background and canned jazz. 
Simple, substantial food of the very best 
quality deliciously cooked, without heavy 
sauces, and served by quiet waiters in an 
atmosphere of comfort and ease. I don’t be- 
lieve in hurrying my guests through their 
meals even when there is a long waiting 
line, and I have given strict orders to the 
waiters never to rush the service. It dis- 
tresses me to have an atmosphere of haste, 
of bolting food, just as it would distress me 
in my home to have my guests rushed 
through their meals. It’s far better all 
around to let the newcomers wait. And the 
result of this consideration is that it cuts 
both ways. Seeing the crowd, my patrons 
say, ‘Come on; others are waiting; let’s 
finish our cigarettes outside.’ 

“T show them a similar courtesy with 
respect to food. I always serve several 
varieties of bread and the butter is in good 
thick pats. Thin, stingy portions of butter 
create the impression that I’m trying to 
beat the game; subconsciously, it puts the 
patrons on the defensive; they say to them- 
selves, ‘Huh! That’s not going to be 
enough,’ and they get even by using up the 
butter immediately and singing out impa- 
tiently for more. That’s human nature. 
Whereas, if I give them good generous por- 
tions and the waiters renew them without 
being told, like as not the guest will say, 
‘Hold on, I don’t care for any more butter. 
Don’t waste that.’ They codperate instead 
of fighting back. Psychologically, it’s a 
good policy, and it’s more fun too.”’ 


The Language of Calories 


“T almost lean over backward giving my 
public a square deal and it makes me laugh 
to see how they hand it straight back to me. 
Take coffee, for instance. I’ve trained my 
waiters to ask pleasantly, ‘Will you have 
more coffee?’ and that extra coffee doesn’t 
go down on the bill. But over and over a 
customer has said to me, ‘I had a second 
cup of coffee which the waiter forgot to 
mark on the bill.’ 

“They don’t try, you see, to beat me out 
of that second ‘cup, and they’re agreeably 
surprised to discover it’s free, so a nice 
feeling is created all around. 

“As I said, I’m not one of these cold- 
blooded, scientific efficiency sharks who 
talk learnedly of calories and vitamines. 
For example, I couldn’t tell you to save my 
neck exactly what’s in that dessert you’re 
eating or how much it costs per portion. I 
know in a general way that I make on some 
things and lose on others. Let me see” — 
she took up the printed menu and ran her 
eye down the list—‘‘here are two lunch 
combinations that I actually lose money 
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'AKE your music with you wher- 

ever you go! Step out to jazz 
that’s a joy! Let the Carryola Master 
be your orchestra. Enjoy music that 
you can hear, that pours forth, crisp 
and snappy, with all the richness of 
tone, all the rolling volume of a big 
machine. 


The Carryola Master is the ideal 
able.” Carries easily. Packs easily. 
Holds 15 full-sized records. Plays all 
makes. Comes in four attractive colors 
and black—all in Genuine Du Pont Fabri- 
koid with 2 Tone Embossed Art Cover 
and Record Album. 


*“port- 


Sold at the better music stores. If 
your dealer doesn’t have the Carry- 
ola, send us his name and address, 


CARRYOLA CO. of AMERICA 
648 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for this attractive 
folder 
giving 
details 
of the 
Carryola 
Models 


Makes a perfect 
Sand Tee 


The K-D Tee Mold 


Scoop up some moist 
sand, pack the cup against 
sand box, press the button— 
and out pops the neatest tee 
you ever saw! Uniform height, 
quickly made, no sandy hands. 
Aluminum. Light as a feather. 


K-D Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


BOYS— 
MOTHERS— 
FATHERS— 
This Book is 
FREE 


ae can have fun all the year round with an electric 
engine that you cantake apart and put together, often 
as you want to, all parts replaceable. This new book tells 
all about the only ‘‘take apart’’ electric locomotive— 
Dorfan Loco Builder. A wonderful birthday gift for boy or 
girl. Book also shows and describes electric and mechan- 
ical trains of all kinds, lifelike passenger cars, freight cars, 
coal cars, tank cars, switch towers, block signals, tunnels, 
bridges, etc.—to tell everything in the book would take 
page after page of this publication. Just off the press, 
edition limited, so write for your copy today. 


The Dorfan Co., Dept. SEP, 137 Jackson St., Newark, N. J. 
DORFAN “trans 
TRAINS 
WITH THE NEW LOCO BUILDER 


POSTPAID 
If your dealer 
cannot supply 
_ you send 50c for 
a T-Mold direct 
to us. 


A COMPLETE CarALoo 
‘BUILD YOUR OWN ENGINE! 


SELL GUMMED TAPE 
Rapidly Replacing Twine. Our full time men 
earn $100.00 to $250.00 weekly, part time men 
$50.00 to $100.00. Year round proposition. 
Sager Co., Mfgrs., Dept. SP, 1637 Roosevelt, Chicago 


M—O-~N-ETY 


For an easy way to earn it in spare time write Box 1624 
care of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 365 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Sit eek Se ee eee ee ees 


PATENT BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 GSt., Washington, D.C. 


ee 
. es 
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Take your 


“VACATION ‘ 


OLIDAY in Canada. Let the Cana- 


choose the ideal spot from the thousand 
or more seashore, mountain or wood- 
land resorts. 


The Wonderful Resorts of the Maritime Province: 
The delightful seashore of Nova Scotia; salmon 


& 5 fishing in the waters of New Brunswick; the ~~ 
— sandy 


THE SATURDAY 


dian National Railways help you 


tion that is different. 


Quebec Resorts: French Canada, with its old- 
time customs and old-world atmosphere, offers 
you a holiday in a setting refreshingly new. 


The Highlands of Ontario: Fishermen joy in the 
great fishing grounds of Timagami and Algonquin 
Park forest reserves. Those interested in sports 
on land and water will find complete happiness 
at Lake of Bays or Muskoka. The 30,000 islands 
of Georgian Bay, and the East Coast of Lake 
Huron offer new vacation thrills in a land of 
wondrous beauty. 


Minaki: A splendid golf course set amid a fish- 
erman’s paradise—situated a little east of Win- 


nipeg. 


Splendid hotel, dancing, all water sports, 


scenery unsurpassed. 


Jasper 


National Park: Come to this mountain 


wonderland in the Canadian Rockies. Swim, golf, 


ride, hike, climb amid 4400 square miles of un- 
rivalled Alpine scenery. Stop at Jasper Park 


Lodge. Rates $6.50a day up— American fi 
Plan. Jasper Golf Week, September 11th . 
to 18th. 
Offices: 
Boston 
333 Washington St. 
Buffalo _ 
11 So. Division St. F h F . ll 
sng CRICREO or further information call at our 


Cincinnati 
406 Traction Bldg. 
Cleveland 
948 Union Trust 
Bldg. 
Detroit 
1259 Griswold St. 
Duluth 
430 W, Superior St. 
Kansas City 
334-35 Ry. Exchange 
Bldg. 

Los Angeles 


(] Ontario Resorts 


nearest office or send this coupon. 
Please send me the booklets checked: 


(J Maritime Province Resorts 
L] Minaki 


LC Quebec Resorts 
(] Tourist Map of Canada 


607 South Grand Ave, Address .. . 


Minneapolis 
518 Second Ave, 
South 


CANADIAN N 


beaches and quiet pastoral scenery of ~ /} 
q Pp y L/ 


= Prince Edward Island promise you a joyful vaca- "= 


L] Jasper Park Lodge 


Leys 


\ 


RAN 
Offices: 
New York 
505 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia 
Franklin Trust Bldg. 
1500 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh 
505 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Me. 
Grand Trunk Ry. 
Sta. 
Portland, Ore. 
122 Third St. 
St. Louis 
305 Merch. Laclede 
Bldg. 
St. Paul 
83 East Fifth St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St. 
Seattle 
1329 Fourth Ave, 


ATIONAL 


“The Largest Railway System in America 
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on; here’s a third on which I break even, 
and on the remaining two I make a slight 
margin. But I don’t care if I do lose a bit; 
I like to give them variety, and it seems to 
even up in the long run. 

“There’s another angle in this business 
out of which I get a life-size punch— 
that’s the marketing. I do all the buying 
myself—never telephone. I go down to the 
markets early and pick out the stuff myself. 
It makes all the difference in the world, 
both in the freshness and in the quality of 
the food. And then, besides that, I like the 
human contacts. My butcher and my gro- 
cer are my friends; they have a respect for 
me and I have a respect for them, and they 
don’t try to put over second-rate stuff on 
me because they know they can’t get away 
with it. 

“TI don’t go to the big wholesale houses; 
I stick to the little fellows and shop 
around. There again, I suppose that’s 
not efficient, for with wholesale prices I 
could undoubtedly cut my margins a bit, 
but I’d pay for it in the end. As it is, I 
make the small dealer guarantee the qual- 
ity; I put that end distinctly up to him. If 
he sends me cold-storage fowl or inferior 
grade of lamb, I jump him. I go to him and 
say, ‘See here, those last broilers were cold 
storage. What are you working for—to lose 
my account?’ 

“Now the little fellow doesn’t want to 
lose my account; it means something to 
him. It doesn’t mean anything to the big 
wholesaler; its loss isn’t a drop in the 
bucket to him; consequently my kick 
doesn’t register as it does with the little 
fellow. So by trading with the small 
dealer I make him guarantee the best qual- 
ity, and I’m willing to pay a retail price for 
such guaranty. 

“And it must also be said that these 
little chaps often have a fine artistic pride 
in their business which is less frequently 
found in the huge wholesale concerns. Some 
of the butchers in small shops actually 
caress their meat when they sell it to me; 
my chef caresses it still more in the kitchen 
and my waiter gives it a final caress as he 
decorates it for the table. It’s the personal 
touch right through. 

“Let’s take the subject of menus. In 
making out my bills of fare I strive very 
hard for diversity, for I realize that people 
hate to know beforehand exactly what 
they’re going to eat, even if it’s the best of 
its kind. Suppose, for example, I work out 
a new specialty; it takes; nevertheless, I 
don’t keep thrusting that specialty down 
my customers’ throats, for I know they’ll 
say exactly what I’d say myself: ‘Oh, let’s 
not go to that place; they always have the 
same old line.’ For the same reason I don’t 
have special dishes on special days. I keep 
constantly shifting and running in new sur- 
prises. But I give them substantial dishes 
too; no thin stuff served in tiny dabs; 
normal, healthy people want something 
solid which will stick to their ribs. The day 
has gone by when women lunch on a choco- 
late éclair; they’re more apt to call for a 
lamb chop and baked potato or liver and 
bacon or roast pork and apple sauce.” 


Glorifying Irish Stew 


“T’m always studying up new dishes; 
that’s my hobby. I give them the regular, 
conservative combinations, then add some- 
thing strange or unexpected to tease their 
appetites. Not long ago I had a sudden 
burst of speed and I said to myself, ‘Sup- 
pose I take a little flyer in Irish stew.’ I like 
Trish stew myself; it’s a fine dish when 
properly prepared and a mess when it’s not. 
So I bought the best ingredients and went 
out into the kitchen and supervised the 
cooking myself. That stew made a decided 
hit. The men especially stopped at my 
table on the way out and said, ‘Say, that 
was some Irish stew! I haven’t tasted an 
Irish stew like that in years. Thought the 
dish was obsolete.’ 

“And then there’s the matter of fresh 
vegetables. In winter, vegetables are joften 
searce and high, but I scout around and 
keep my eyes peeled to pick up something 


May 


at times. But I know how people | 
vegetables in a big city and how} 
are to obtain in the ordinary rest; " 
I make special efforts in that line, 
“And then sometimes I get tij 
the ordinary, prosaic, humdrum 1h 
I break loose with the very best; 
market affords in meats, vegets 
desserts all at the same time. §), 
I get in a bit deep, for, as I said, }} 
ways tell to a penny how much mj 
cost. Of course, I know in a ger, 
what I can afford to give with. 
broke; it’s a kind of instinct, like |, 
fish swimming in the sea; T kni | 
speak, my sea. But occasionally | 
of speed carries me beyond my | 
And theré’s where my partner con| 
she keeps the books and acts as} 
cial balance wheel. I attend to thi} 
end, to the marketing and making | 
hiring and firing help, meeting t)| 
and working my head off trying 1} 
surprised and pleased. I’m ent), 
you see, and like to cut a dash | 
ideas. And my partner keeps me {} 
turing too far. For she’ll say a) 
some night, figuring away at h| 
while I’m working on my menus, |( 
a whale of a grocery bill last mont 
keep that up we'll go broke. Hoy} 
get in so deep?’”’ 


green, though it takes some me 


A Fortune From Fou 


“And then I'll think back overt | 
and say, ‘Well, I gave them a lot | 
of lettuce and those are dear. AY 
couldn’t resist that early asparag| 
lamb chops these days are wort { 
their weight in gold’ 

““But can’t you lay off that hij. 
stuff for a while?’ she demands. ‘1 
cramp your style, but ——’ 

“So she keeps me jogging alot : 
safe middle of the road. And for | 
of my enthusiastic temperament ‘} 
with a cool head is a necessity. | 

““And now about the money. 5 
the job that’s interested me more | 
money right along. Nevertheless, 

1 
\, 


began to deposit our earnings Ill 
I was pleased, for it was solid proo} 
experimentations were along ther} 
Nor did it come in such magnific | 
as to stagger me. The bank acc | 
creased gradually as the idea took « 
grew. Westarted five years ago Ww) 
hundred dollars, with no experi 
training, no clientele. Now we 0} 
apartment houses in New York wh | 
invested in from time to time, and 
a nice, flourishing little busines ; 
keeps us up on our tiptoes every n/ 
the day. But so far as I am concel? 
money comes second; not to be sn : 
but not of paramount importanc| 
me the job’s the thing.” 
I have given in detail the reactic ¢ 
practical, vivid, enthusiastic wo | 
ward her business because it reve; 
clearly the wellspring of her succ'). 
handled her job creatively, feedin } 
to it as business men usually do anc} 
ness women usually do not. That 
criticism; it is merely a statemen ? 
of the big underlying factors of pe § 
success in any field. In one of his} 
Romain Rolland says in substance} 
“The difference in attitude be| 
man and a woman toward a chosen 
this: The man feeds himself to tl 
the woman feeds herself upon the w 
man gives; the woman takes.” Li 
hard-and-fast generalizations, this 
true and false—truer perhaps in \ 


| 


country than in America; but ¥ 


can be said with certainty—that W: 
a woman feeds herself to her wor! 
man, fanning the flame with h 
vitality, putting into it imagination 
siasm and a driving creative force, £’ 
the sure track of success. i 

Talking with other women wh) 
gone into the restaurant business wi 
spicuous success, I found that ) | 
(Continued on Page 172) i 
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Pick up warm bottle 
from reserve rack 


WAY! OF SERVING "COUD DRINKS 


Push warm bottle in 
and out comescold one 


DRAWS 


Remove, crown 
and Serve 


ig Money in bott 


served this new way 


ilready 10,000 of These Liquid Coolers Earning up to $675 a Month Clear, and More 


/\HIS remarkable invention—the Liquid Bottle Cooler—not 
only cools Bottled Beverages—72 bottles at a time; but— 
Just as a cash register keeps money sorted out for making 
cinge quickly, so this cooler and dispenser sorts out Bottled 
links by flavors, so any flavor the customer may want can 
bserved in less time than it takes to tell it. 

.t serves them clean, sparkling, cool and zippy! 

And because it abolishes all muss and disorder, thousands 
Ostores and stands that would never sell Bottled Drinks be- 
fie are eagerly adding this big paying department to their 
Nular business. 


The Right Flavor Right Away! 


Tro things that stunt the growth of any drink business are: 
: 1. Serving warm, flat, tasteless 
drinks. 

2. Saying, ‘Sorry, I haven’t the 


Ine Clerk Served 


Looks like $300 Value—Costs But $100 
—Only $40 Down— 


Profits Pay Balance 
100% to 400% More Sales—50% Less Ice 


Many new dealers are starting right off with profits of $10 to 
$30 aday. Scores of established dealers have increased their 
Bottled Drink sales 100% to 400% since installing this inno- 
vation and saved 50% to 6624% inice. For no sooner doesa 
Liquid Cooler come to a neighborhood than everyone passes 
the word along, and crowds of good spenders begin to drop in. 

Strong wood and metal construction, scientifically insu- 
lated and finished in buff enamel, with flashing nickel trim, 
the Liquid Cooler is a fine fixture as well as a big profit maker. 


Drink Season Is Here — Write Quick 


Amusement Places, Filling Stations, Roadside Stands, Stores, 
Waiting Rooms, Clubs—every- 1 


where that drinks can be sold, : ey * 3 
this Cooler can coin money for Brainy Merchants 


CROWDS 


200 Bottles in a 
‘Day, Unaided 


Served 1200 bottles in 
ne day and one clerk 
andled this entire trade 
jnaided,”” writes John 
Tuger & Co. 5¢ and 10¢ 
tore. 

“Doubled my sales, 
ind saves 50% of ice for- 
erly used,” says Chas. 
- Dietrich, Defiance, O. 
i Others Teport a 60% 
aving of floor space as 
vel. For the Liquid 
Pooler occupies only 30 x 
'S inches and earns more 


flavor you want—what’s your 

second choice?” 
The Liquid Bottle Cooler ends 
all danger of that. It has 8 cold 
tubes for 8 different flavors, al- 
ways filled with 9 cold bottles 
apiece—72 in all. To serve a cold 
bottle a clerk must push a warm 
one in. That keeps each tube 
constantly full. And a glance at 
the rack of reserve stock above 
tells him when any flavor is get- 
ting low and should be re-ordered 
from the bottler. 


THE .LIQUID CARBONIC CoO. 


the man who owns it. 

No fumbling among unassort- 
ed bottles for the flavor called for. 
No plunging arms into ice water. 
Just push a warm bottle in, and 
out comes a cold one! Serve 10 
people where you now serve one. 

Photos, signed proof of profits, 
and full information contained 
in our astonishing new book, 
“Buried Treasure.’’ Sent post- 
paid if you give the name of your 
local bottler, and mail coupon at 
the right without delay. 


3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Dept. S-5, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in 11 Cities 


Have Discovered 
This— 


Hidden goods sells slowly 
—Liquid Cooler is a sales- 
making display. 

Warm drinks kill trade 
—the Cooler serves them 
COLD and ZIPPY. 


Slow service and un- 
tidy methods lose trade 
—this fast, clean Cooler 
brings people back. 


The cash register 
never rings when you 
haven’t what people call 
for—this Cooler tells 
you in time which fla- 
vors to re-order. 


One GOO) 1) 


SEND FORK 
“BURIED 
TREASURE” 


t 
“Have averaged 100 cases a week all summer.” 
—Quick Service Station, Shamrock, Texas. 


te : 

Have customers dropping in regularly for that 
REAL COLD BOTTLE.” — Broadway Waiting 

Room, Albany, N. Y. 
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“Saves 604 ¢ floor space and 75% on ice bill.”’ 
—S. S. Kresge Co., Chicago. 


“Increased our sales of Bottled Drinks 100%.” 
— Dreben Grocery Store, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 


SEND COUPON 
The Liquid Carbonic Co., Dept. S-5 
3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your FREE Book, “‘ Buried Treasure,”’ 


and easy terms on the Liquid Bottle Cooler. 
Name 
Address 


Bottler’s Name 


SPENDERS 


ey reach out for 
Pleasant Weather 


—_ 


Fenestra Casement Windows 


KS 


SES SEEKER EKER HERES ERS 


ee G wide to catch every breeze, or 
closed in trim security, Fenestra Case- 
ment Windows bring cheer into every room. 
Their charm is in their friendliness. 


eof 
HEN you 
Wesiia you 
will want a 
cheerful, sunlit 
basement — where 
work can be done 
pleasantly. And it 
can be all of that— 
light, airy and weath- 
er-tight—if Fenestra 
Basement Windows 
are installed. 
They admitas much 
as 80% more light. 
They never warp, 
stick nor rattle. They 
are fire-resisting. 
They are easily 
screened, Four stand- 
| ard sizes stocked 
by your local dealer 
ready for immediate 
delivery. 


And their convenience is no less than their 
beauty, for Fenestra Casements always open and 
close easily—yet are as tight as ordinary windows, 
weather-stripped. They are screened inside—so 
draperies keep clean. You can wash Fenestra Case- 
ments easily without sitting on the sill. 


Enjoy the cozy cheeriness of casements— 
Fenestra costs little if any more than ordinary windows. 
Your dealer will supply them along with your 
other building material. 


DEDROM, Silh EL PR O yD Gaus 
C-2240 E. 


COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
exception they had capitalized anatural flair 
for cooking, mated with a social gift as 
hostess, which enabled them to establish 
human contacts and make their customers 
feel at home. Again it was the personal 
touch. The experience of one of these 
women— Miss Fortune, let us call her—is 
worth recording briefly in order to show how 
closely in essentials it follows the general 
basic principles of success already outlined. 

“T started out,” said Miss Fortune, 
“about twenty years ago with a luncheon 
club down in the old shopping district of 
New York. I had no special training, but 
I have always loved to cook, and I know 
how to manage servants so as to keep them 
busy and content. Some of my waitresses 
and kitchen help have been with me more 
than fifteen years. My restaurant is as 
much home to them as it is to me.” 


Character and Cookery 


“‘T have discovered that if you do not 
nag your help, but treat them fairly and 
squarely, pay them promptly and well, ap- 
peal to their self-respect and professional 
pride, kid them along and give a little lee- 
way to their idiosyncrasies, which all human 
beings possess, you can twist servants 
around your little finger. They’ll slave 
cheerfully overtime during a rush, drag 
themselves to work when they’re so sick 
they should be in bed, and take as much 
pride in the business as if it were their own. 
When housewives complain of having trou- 
bles with servants, I know something is 
wrong with the mistress herself. 

“Perhaps she doesn’t treat her servants 
like human beings; perhaps there’s no per- 
sonal communion; perhaps she creates an 
atmosphere of antagonism instead of co- 
operation. It’s the easiest thing in the 
world to keep servants up on tiptoe if you 
handle them with the personal touch. 

‘Well, my luncheon club was a distinct 
success from the start, and when the shop- 
ping district moved uptown, I moved up 
with it. Soon I had more customers than 
I could handle and I opened two branch 
restaurants and put in managers.” 

“Were they specially trained?” 

“No; just ordinary, bright, capable girls. 

“One was an actress by profession. That 
girl was a wizard at meeting people; she 
could make anybody feel at home with a 
single smile. The right sort of training is 
often an advantage, but I do not consider 
such training necessary for success. 

“A restaurant of this kind is, after all, 
an expression of individuality and requires 


| many things besides a mere knowledge of 


foods. To begin with, a woman should 
have character and personality; she must 
know how to get along with her customers, 
smooth their fur the right way, make them 
wish to return. Then she must be able to 
get along with her help, impress her policy 
toward the public upon them and fuse them 
together as an organization so they will 
operate without friction. And this ability 
to establish cordial relations with the pub- 
lic and with servants is a prime necessity. 

“Second, a woman should have a natural 
flair for cooking, though I have known 
women who couldn’t boil an egg who were, 
nevertheless, successful restaurateurs; but 


May | 


they had fine organizing capacity a 
experts who possessed that flair. | 
tion, a woman should have practi] 
mon sense, a feeling for organiza) 
some knowledge of the financial el), 
game. It is comparatively rare toh 
creative, producing quality and ib 
ness, or financial, quality combini|j 
same head. The usual alternativis 
nership, one woman handling the} 
side and her partner the business il 
“T don’t know that I can give) 
absolute, infallible, sure-fire recip; 
cess in the restaurant business, | 
pends on the woman behind the r) 
her outlook, standards and ideak 
does she want—money? Well b 
plenty of money to be made, eyei; 
restaurants; but I think a woman ; 
if she starts out solely with tl! 
Success is an intangible thing, | 
observed that sincerity is nearly a } 
important ingredient. One thing |; 
essential—a woman beginning {| 
ness should know her job, love her } 
herself to it without reserve a. 
herself plastic and experimental in > 
tude. She can’t have many ou\ 
terests, for she must stick pretty | 
her knitting the first years. After | 
say to a woman, ‘Study your publi | 
your public all the time. Decide jt 
kind of a public you want—for {» 
all kinds of publics in a big city— \ 
give that public what it wants. D? 
it what you want. Don’t have th| 
fads. Let experience teach you. Ii} 
“T’m always studying up new gs} 
to intrigue the appetite of my pi} 
people soon grow weary of the :f 
things on the bill of fare. I find i| 
pay to buy wholesale, even with i; 
restaurants.” 


Palates That Need Educc\ 


“New Yorkers, I am bound to 
ing them by and large, have the ws 
tronomic taste in the United Stat) 
than people in Philadelphia, Chica | 
Middle West. I think perhaps it is 
so many of them in their own hor| 
used cold-storage meats. Some 
people even complain when I se 
food. They declare it lacks flavo1 

This woman clears more than fi 
sand dollars a year on her busines | 

Still another woman has achiey | 
nal success in her restaurant by se! 
highly specialized type dinner. It 
usual dinner, amusing, original, ) 
served by native waiters in their | 
tumes. This woman does not e 
retain permanent customers; she ; 
on a constantly changing, transie| 
tele, like a theater. Only in a grei( 
like New York is such a restaurant § 
What she has striven for is to mak'| 
taurant famous from coast to coast |: 
chic, unusual eating place for par 
she has achieved her goal. 

A famous restaurateur summet| 
situation when he said, laughing, | 
trick at all to make big money 
a restaurant in almost any great Ci|! 
just follow the plain rules of the gar: 
the brutes. Keep one eye on the br 
keep the other eye on the feed.” | 
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tthe broad plan approved, the next 
sie production of detailed plans and 
sitions. This is the place where 
sft of draftsmen, engineers, techni- 
rts, research men, secretaries, ste- 
gers and office boys tunes up for the 
| mcert. They fiddle away at their 
unstruments for a period of perhaps 
gnonths, but the conductor’s baton 
4;in your hands. Drawings pile up 
«ards until your office looks like 
cnumber stock room of a daily 
yer. Often a dozen drawings are 
{each one that is retained. And as 
wiing rounds out into shape, careful 
ijtions are being drawn up for every 
very rivet, every tile and every 
» catch that goes into the final 
A>. 
« plans and specifications are ready, 
# submitted to the city building 
jjion to see that in all ways they 
r to the state and city laws. This 
3 delay of from two weeks to three 
h and sometimes a partial revision 
» ans. 
wy they are ready for the building 
aors. In most cases, nowadays, the 
aor is chosen at the outset and 
sand in hand with the architect. 
iy construction in any large city is 
azigantic enterprise that there are 
several firms that can be counted 
{ extract only a certain reasonable 
,sually from 7 to 10 per cent, and 
po the letter of their contract. Only 
yoment work is the competitive bid 
« to to any great extent, and even 
ireliable firms are called upon, esti- 
sillnot vary widely. It is axiomatic 
tl lowest bid will not necessarily be 
*, But building costs are pretty well 
alized, and sharp practice is the ex- 
01 
carse the owner may find that ma- 
ists have gone up, or a new wage 
it carpenters has gone into effect 
‘e first approximation was made. 
je total building cost may come to a 
«ts more per cubic foot, but more 
fan not he is solaced by rising rents 
2 cality, or by some new quirk in the 
mnt of trade which is bringing a 
tlass of stores and offices into his 
foam to offset the greater expense 
ing. 
m the contract is awarded, the build- 
iit issued, and, if necessary, the old 
i; torn down—and this in itself, espe- 
a crowded city, is an engineering 
10 mean proportions—there begins 
pase of the work which interests the 
@public most, and wherein, unfor- 
i’ for the profession of architecture, 
Dlic sees the least use for that 
7 deus ex machina, the architect. 


‘uildings Tailored to Fit 


<7et the construction process is but 
betification of the architect’s vision, 
Cization in the round of those mil- 
(measured lines which he has ruled 
Wully in black ink on transparent 
"It is the proof of his pudding. It is 
fat the architect has most of his 
| receives most of the abuse, spends 
‘i of his profits and gets the least 


| 

tf he is a conscientious architect, it 
rae is most needed. Now, or not at 
Knust keep several moves ahead of 
der, make changes here, modifica- 
ete, before it is too late. For no 
tt, I care not how practiced he may 
‘rompletely visualize a building until 
ag actually constructed of steel and 
“You would scarcely expect a com- 
tp leave his symphony untouched 
varing it tried out by an orchestra, 
Gou? Yet I doubt if the owner exists 
‘not surprised and severely pained 
\)s architect decides to alter the score 
platform,” so to speak. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


A case comes to mind which, although it 
does not concern a commercial building, 
illustrates my point. Our firm received the 
contract for a large national memorial 
which is now in course of construction. The 
plans had been approved and building com- 
menced. But we were not entirely satisfied 
with the tower, and set about to make it 
right. As the plan matured still further in 
our minds we made radical changes in the 
design, which meant that much of the work 
we had already done was so much waste 
paper, but which did not change the final 
cost of building. 

One day a member of the building com- 
mittee strolled into our office. He noticed 
we had changed the cardboard model. As 
he looked at it, his indignation grew, and 
finally he exploded: 

“What! You mean to say you are alter- 
ing the plans we approved? I’m afraid we 
cannot stand for that.” 


Real Cathedrals of Commerce 


My ire was aroused, and I replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
we are altering them because we think by so 
doing we can give you a better design. 
What is more, we will continue to alter 
them just as long ‘as we think we can im- 
prove your building. But, remember, these 
changes do not increase the cost to you one 
cent. They simply mean that every day we 
put in on them cuts a larger slice out of our 
own commission.” 

When the gentleman learned that we 
were paying for the alterations out of our 
own pockets, he was appeased and not a 
little ashamed. 

The actual physical construction of a 
skyscraper is one of the daily events of our 
lives which deserve to be classed with the 
seven wonders of the world. Personally, I 
shall never get over marveling at the proc- 
ess. How, from this ugly hole in the 
ground with its bewildering, chaotic activ- 
ities and its medley of raucous whistles and 
shrieks, rises, in so short a space of time, 
the tall, clean athletic thing that is a mod- 
ern skyscraper, will always remain a mys- 
tery to me. 

How the materials, coming from a hun- 
dred different sources, transported by a 
dozen different means over complicated and 
devious routes, are assembled and organized 
into any sort of unity is to me a perpetual 
enigma. I sometimes doubt if even the 
construction companies can explain it sen- 
sibly. But somehow it does happen, and 
when the last stone is hoisted to the pin- 
nacle and waste chutes are removed the 
architect gets his final thrill of satisfaction 
and pride—the thrill that was worth all the 
trouble and worry and harassment of two 
years of work. 


Religion seems, on the surface, to play a 
pitifully small part in modern life. Once 
the best designers, sculptors, painters and 
artisans directed their efforts toward 
church and monastic architecture; now 
they point their arrows at commercial tar- 
gets. 

Yet men express their religion in different 
ways—in beauty, in love, in achievement, 
in practical philanthropy. I doubt if relig- 
ion is any less constant a factor in human 
life today than in the Middle Ages. 

The term ‘cathedral of commerce’’ has 
become so commonplace that one is almost 
afraid to use it in a sophisticated gathering. 
Overzealous chambers of commerce have 
given the phrase a bad name. It gained a 
certain spurious validity from the use of 
Gothic motifs in tall buildings; a style of 
architecture which lent itself especially well 
to the aspiring lines of modern skyscrapers. 

But if I were asked to choose a single 
type of modern building which most closely 
resembles the great European cathedral in 
spirit, I should say without hesitation, the 
great railroad station. 

An office building may simulate a cathe- 
dral on the outside, but inside—never. 
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STONES FOR OLD 


Space is too valuable to waste for mere 
effect. At Rheims and Amiens economy of 
space was never an object. Those great 
churches were built to impress the wor- 
shiper with the power and grandeur of re- 
ligion. 

But the fine examples of modern railroad 
architecture—the new Union Station in 
Washington, the Grand Centra] and Penn- 
sylvania terminals in New York—give the 
same effect of spaciousness. Only, in this 
case they symbolize the power and magni- 
tude of transportation. 

It is useless to scoff at the disparity of the 
two things—religion and transportation. 
The fact remains that in these great termi- 
nals, space, and valuable space at that, has 
been actually wasted to obtain a splendid 
and awe-inspiring artistic effect. 

If you will enter the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion in the morning, you will realize how 
impressive it really is. The sun streams in 
through great windows, throwing delicate 
patterns across floor and walls. The air is 
charged with a faint blue haze that might 
come from hidden incense burners. 

For sheer size the Pennsylvania Station 
dwarfs most European cathedrals, except 
the very largest. Take out the end of the 
station and you could slide in the nave of 
Chartres, minus the towers, of course, and 
have room to spare. 

Church architecture proper finds itself in 
a very curious situation in America. Rapid 
growth of large cities has left many churches 
stranded in business or financial sections, 
miles from their parishes. The church finds 
itself on the horns of a dilemma. Hither it 
must move to some place where the rents 
are low, or it must collect enough in pew 
rents and voluntary contributions to meet 
enormous expenses. It is only the tremen- 
dous wealth in the congregation of such a 
church as Trinity that has enabled it to 
retain its position at the head of Wall 


Street. Most churches so cut off from their | 


parishes have had to move. Even in newly 
developed residential communities, the 
smaller church finds it difficult to retain a 
fixed or stable congregation, because local- 
ities are no longer local. The automobile, 
the railroad, the telephone and the radio all 
conspire to diffuse and diversify public at- 
tention. 


Skyscraper Churches 


The result, both in the city and the sub- 
urbs, has been compromise. The country 
church has had to broaden its activities to 
include social and welfare work, even light 
entertainment, and the city has developed 
one of the most startling and essentially 
modern innovations in the whole range of 
architecture—the skyscraper church. 

When you come to think of it, what could 
be more sensible than this solution of the 
church’s financial problem? Of course, if 
you are such a dyed-in-the-wool fundamen- 
talist that you cannot abide the notion of 
putting church property to such mundane 
uses, then there is no converting you. But 
the church must either compromise with 
business, or the most crowded centers can 
have no church. It is subversive of the 
most fundamental tenets of religion to rent 
pews at the price of a box at the opera. 

As an architectural form, the skyscraper 
church is not new. It is simply two forms 
combined—a commercial building with an 
auditorium on the ground floor. It has been 
tried successfully in a large temple in Chi- 
cago, a smaller Baptist church in Syracuse, 
and a Church of Christ, Scientist, in New 
York. When the elders of other churches 
realize that by renting the upper stories at 
a reasonable figure they can have a surplus 
for charities and foreign missions, instead of 
asking continually for voluntary contribu- 
tions, they may see the logic of the plan. 

Next to the office building, the apart- 
ment house occupies the chief place in the 
public’s interest in architecture. The trend 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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jmmunity life has given apart- 
, hotels an importance which they 
a before. 

«the principal reasons for the 
|jisappearance of the individual 
je difficulty of obtaining adequate 
iervants. It takes lots of them to 
i) house, and where twenty years 
swent begging, now they leave 
aters beggars—and they spend 
- eir time leaving. 

9-fashioned hospitality is a thing 
pst. Gone are the days when a 
njbachelor could romp from coun- 
3:0 city home, passing a week here, 
bhere, and not pay for a meal the 
ud. In the old days there were 
ynty of the guest invited to stay 
e days who settled down for a 
¢winters. It really didn’t make 
jjzrence when there were a dozen 
j retainers to look after his needs, 
« the house was so big that you 
ne to see him at all after he had 
«0re you to death. 

hne used to be a complete social 
nst feudal in scope. It was dwell- 
jarant, riding club, theater, ball 
o)ital and retreat for the aged and 
< rolled into one. Now its func- 
rspecialized. We go out for our 
y play in public parks, we have 
yd the movies for the cozy old ex- 
if legerdemain by one of the tal- 
anbers of the family after dinner, 
jad Aunt Em and Uncle Abner to 
jople’s home. : 
svant problem has done it. Only 
ywealthy can afford the luxury of 
ralted by high-priced domestics. 
ey, where the moderately well-to- 
used to own its own slice of a city 
13 became too arduous without 
svhen it meant climbing six floors 
lr to attic. 
jre are other factors. Life flows at 
rpeed now, and people want to be 
mter of the current. Amusing 
jaserious business. For variety of 
nit, the city is unexcelled. Further- 
: factory has usurped more and 
fhe work of the home. Food is 
én ready-cooked form; clothes are 
in quantity; heat and light are 
Wally provided. With less and less 
x to do, the modern wife finds she 
nie at all. 


Housing Going Up 


in did a great deal to eliminate 
tiand develop community living. 
den dislocation of population, which 
« housands of people in places where 
%. been less than hundreds before, 
Ivernments and corporations to 
eeady-made habitations on an ex- 
vale. Town planners set to work 
, — communities with a wave 
nd. 

indern apartment is nothing more 
Sian a community-housing scheme 
fst efficient basis—a series of com- 
Oe units placed one on top of the 
tiead of in a row. 

eginning, the particular appeal of 
ament was the elimination of stair- 
tairs have always been the bug- 
ie overworked housewife. To have 
hig grouped on one level and an 
ito carry you up was “paradise 
But it had one bad feature, diffi- 
'rerlook—it brought the living and 
- aed together in unpleasant 
7, 

plex apartment was the first solu- 
he problem. The sleeping rooms 
l above, the living quarters below, 
wo connected by means of a small 
rtair, But owners, in an effort to 
yace and squeeze in the maximum 
bf floors, adopted a lower ceiling 


sadvantage here lay in the fact 
atger rooms, such as living room 
ing room, had the same ceiling 
F the smaller ones, and everyone 
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knows that a large room with a low ceiling 
tends to be depressing. This produced a 
third type of apartment, as yet hardly 
known, wherein, by a combination of alter- 
nating duplex and simplex floors, the living 
rooms are given an extra height, bringing 
them back again to the proportions of the 
old-fashioned city home, two stories of 
living rooms being placed adjacent to three 
stories of minor rooms. 

This arrangement has the double ad- 
vantage of retaining something of the at- 
mosphere of the old-fashioned home in at 
least one important room, and yet econo- 
mizing space. 


In the course of these articles I have said 
a great deal about the city. That is natural, 
for, as an architect grows older and more 
practiced in his profession, his eyes turn 
naturally to the metropolis as the broadest 
field of expression. \I may seem to have 
conveyed the idea that the city was all- 
important—that in time not so much as a 
shanty would be left to adorn the plains 
and valleys of our native land. 

But, of course, there is a saturation point. 
Beyond a certain percentage, the population 
flows back to the land. What that per- 
centage is might be difficult to determine. 
But there must always be a certain agrarian 
population; there must always be small 
cities where specialized local industries keep 
certain groups together, and there must 
always be suburbs for those who wish to 
compromise between city and country life. 


Small Houses in Good Taste 


Hence there will always be a demand for 
small houses. The small house is a field 
hardly touched as yet by the architect. The 


reasons are plain—the man who builds a | 


small house does not feel that he can afford 
an architect; 
afford to work for the commission he gets 


on a small job. He spends just as much | 


time designing a wooden mantel to cost 


$500 for a small house as he would spend on | 
a marble mantel to cost $5000 for a bank. | 
In the one case his commission is fifty dol- | 


lars, in the other $500. So the local con- 
tractor becomes architect and builder in 
one, and gets the job. 

And what a sorry job he sometimes 
makes of it! 
sources. His notions of planning and de- 
sign are always limited, and often positively 
clumsy. He runs out of ideas almost before 
he has begun, and repeats himself in the 
house next door and on the next block, 
much to the discomfiture of his patrons. 
Yet he usually adds to his bill the commis- 
sion an architect should get. 


To meet this situation, the American | 


Institute of Architects, through its small- 
house bureau, offers a series of small-house 
plans designed by eminent architects. It 
sells them for a trifling sum to whoever 
plans to build. They comprise a consider- 
able variety of designs, and are planned to 
meet the needs of the prospective house- 
holder with.a severely limited purse. In 
fact, the maximum is six rooms. 

With the plans goes the recommendation 
that the local architect be employed to su- 
pervise construction, thus killing two birds 
with one stone. The householder gets a 
good job for a small fee and the struggling 
young architect gets enough work to do to 
keep him going until he is on his feet pro- 
fessionally. 

If the public could be persuaded to avail 
themselves of this service, we should have 
better suburbs and handsomer towns. 

The city, however, is the goal of the am- 
bitious architect. In previous articles I 
have tried to show the effect zoning is having 
on American architecture, and to give an 
inkling of what the future city might be. I 
explained that the primary purpose . of 
zoning in a large city was to relieve con- 
gestion, the secondary purpose to give more 
light and air, and that beauty was only a 
by-product. Yet, from the real architect’s 
point of view, beauty is the essential, and 
the zoning laws have had the curious result 
of opening his eyes to hitherto unsuspected 


and the architect cannot | 


He has no architectural re- | 
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Best Way To Repair Casings 


1. Clean the inside of the casing around the blowout with gasoline. 


2. Peel the holland (linen) off the white gum cap in the center of the 
Las-Stik casing plaster, and wet the white cap and the entire red 
gummed surface of the plaster with gasoline. 


3. Apply the plaster so that you press the white gum cap into the blow- 


That stall: 


out. 


No special tools or heating required. 


The cap of white uncured gum spreads through 


the cut, plugs, seals, 


pinching. 


tire and is smooth-finished on the inside. 
gummed side adheres instantly to the casing, 


welds and keeps it from 


The three-ply fabric plaster is molded to fit the 


The 


cannot slip out of position and soon becomes self- 


Illustration shows appli- 
cation of plaster 


vulcanized to the tire. 


Never throw away a blown-out casing until you’ve 


“White tube patch that 
never fails,” 


50c 


car or tire in the shop. 


tried this plaster. You can apply it yourself, at 
home or on the road. You can hire it put on fora 
fraction of the cost of other methods of repair. 
Applied while you wait, you avoid leaving your 


For half-inch cuts use the 25c size; inch cuts, 50c 
size; large blowouts, 75c size. Las-Stik generally 
makes a tire last as long as the rest of the set and 
saves you anywhere from five to twenty-five dol- 
lars’ worth of good mileage. See coupons for car 
owners and dealers below. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO., Hamilton, O. 


Jos. St. Mars Ltd., Toronto and Winnipeg, Can. 


PATCHES 


DEALERS USE THIS COUPON 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., Hamilton,O. Send through 
jobber named below a sample of Las-Stik Patch O 
Las-Stik Plaster 0 


Jobber’s 
INT ee ei acetal ding ge ercasinnetige os eMMERS Gams Up aRamoerar artes 


and 


My 


‘TIRE REPAIRS® 


CAR OWNERS USE THIS COUPON 
Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O. 
Gentlemen—Enclosed find $ 
can of Tube Patch 


sce werteres Casing Plaster. Check the size 


ADENINE, vetecs 


PLASTERS 


.50c 


25c 
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And now the chair! 


ayes so fascinating to refinish with Kyanize Celoid Finish—and so easy 
—why, anyone can do it with wonderful results. I’ve just finished the 
bed with this beautiful tinting enamel—and I’ve decorated it with Ky- 
anize Decals, those lovely ‘minute decorations’ that add so much to the 
distinctiveness of tinted furniture—And now the 
chair! I’m going to tint it to match the bed and soon 
Pll have a complete harmonious suite from mismated 
pieces of furniture, all from a can of Celoid and a 
good brush.” 


MU 


| on 
& r “6 
The Gharm 


of 


You, too, can tint things with this new and popu- 
lar medium-gloss enamel, Kyanize Celoid Finish, and 
decorate with Kyanize Decals. Simply brush on the 
finish and apply the “minute decorations.” Celoid 
gives that satiny tinted effect that is now so popular 
in furniture, walls and woodwork. Flows smoothly 
and easily from the brush without leaving ridges or 
laps and dries overnight. And Kyanize Decals, “min- 
ute decorations” in beautiful harmonious colors, look 
just like hand painting. Easily applied—simply im- 
merse in water and apply. 


Send ten cents for our new booklet, “The Charm of Painted Things,” 
or if your dealer cannot supply you, send a dollar for the trial pint can 
with brush and booklet included. 


$1.00 Trial Offer 


Should your dealer be unable to.sup- 
bly you with Kyanize Celoid Finish 
send us hisname and ONE DOLLAR 
andwe'll forward postpaida full pint 
can of this beautiful medium gloss 
enamel with a good brush to apply it. 
Mention tint desired. Sunset Pink, 
Orange, Havana Brown, Granite A A 
Gray, Gulf Blue, Mellow Cream, KG 
Niagara Green, Dixie Gray, India = P 
Buff, Pure White. Z| 
Ih Pa 
donb 
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BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
833 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


)) Learn this easy way of re- 

y finishing or decorating furni- 

, ture today—ten cents or a 
dollar starts you. 
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EVENING POST 


possibilities for beauty. of mass and pro- 
portion. 

It is very possible that the prevalence of 
aerial photographs of our large cities has 
had something to do with the increased 
tendency to treat the tops of buildings with 
as much care as the sidewalk level. An air- 
plane photograph of Paris is a thing of 
beauty in itself, whereas a camera shot of 
certain sections of Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco or New York is nothing but a tangle 
of roof tanks and laundries. But the Chi- 
cago of the future, with terraced gardens 
and sun parlors and graceful towers, will vie 
in beauty with the fabled magnificence of 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. When 
air travel becomes universal, civic pride 
will balk at ugly roof tops just as now it 
condemns a street full of ash cans. 

The possibilities of pyramidal or stepped- 
back buildings fascinate the architect. A 
glance at the illustrations which accompany 
this article will give the reader an idea of 
what can be accomplished. They are 
arranged with a view to showing the suc- 
cessive steps in treating large building 
operations, from the roughhewing of the ab- 
stract form to the possible finished product. 

The zoning principle as adopted in New 
York has created what is known as the 
‘zoning envelope.’”’ This envelope, pyra- 
midal in shape, is created by diagonal lines 
rising from the center of the streets which 
bound the building. 

Within this envelope, exceptfor thetower, 
which we shall discuss later, the architect 
must mold his building. 

The envelope functions like this: The 
vertical height of a building is fixed by law, 
but varies according to the zone or district 
of the city in which it is located. This runs 
anywhere from one-quarter of the width of 
the street, as in some scattered residential 
districts, to two and a half times, as in 
the financial section. When a building has 
risen vertically from the sidewalk to the 
limit of its legal height, it must begin mov- 
ing back on a diagonal. This diagonal is a 
line drawn from the center of the street 
through the top front of the vertical height. 


The Higher the Fewer 


It would be natural to suppose, therefore, 
that the height of buildings would be for- 
ever limited, that we have exceeded the 
limit before the law was passed, and that 
we shall never have any more great sky- 
scrapers. But this is not true. To build 
higher, we only have to secure increased 
plottage. Ifthe building occupies only one- 
eighth of a city block it is easy to see that 
it cannot rise very high. But if it occupies 
half a block, or even an entire block, it will 
rise higher just as long as the dimensions of 
the base of the pyramid increase. 

Furthermore, the law provides that a 
tower can be constructed to an unlimited 
height, provided it does not occupy more 
than 25 per cent of the entire area of the 
plot. But since a small tower is of little use 
except for decorative purposes, the tend- 
ency among owners is to assemble larger 
and larger plottage in order to make the 
tower of sufficient dimensions to be rentable 
and therefore productive. 


i 


May ‘iy 


Now let us. go still further. Let, 
pose that the Government or goy 
corporation desires to put up a k 
which will overtop the entire city, | 
no structural or architectural imp j 
to building on two city blocks, or ey 
provided the streets are allowed 
through the building. The struct 
then become a gigantic mass rising 
midal form seventy-eighty-ninety | 
with a huge tower soaring from thy 
to an unlimited height. The chief } 
here would be one of light and air. | 
vious that the greater the thickne p 
building, the farther away the cente j 
from the sunshine. It then become} 
sary to cut the mass from the sides| 
a way that there will be a greater | 
surface. } 

You have not increased the ¢o)} 
in the streets, because you haye e: 
larger ground area. 


A 
; 


Everlasting History 


The streets themselves will ru| 
massive archways, bisecting the bui | 
the interior, and feeding its multifa) | 
tivities. The streets will be triple \ 
with the pedestrians walking in eor) 
the top level, motor traffic passin; } 
neath them and subways speedin; | 
ground. Gigantic bridges will || 
over rivers, with apartment ho} 
them, where they will receive a m| 
of light and air. 

Air landing stations will be pl f 
convenient intervals within the ¢; 
regular aerial-bus services from )\ 
point will increase transportation | ji 
a hundredfold. | 

The future city will surpass the j 
flights of the imagination. It will, I 
it has. For this is the city of the 
this New York, this Chicago, t} 
Angeles, this Detroit where you ai | 
now. 

This is the very city you or you! 
never dreamed of thirty years ag! 
gasoline buggies were a dangerous | | 
joke, and horses had other things ti 
sides run around race tracks, and i 


story building was a kind of acute i 
If these articles have fulfilled tk 
pose, they will have shown how im) 
architecture is in modern life. T j 
have proved that the architect is 
practical dreamer, but an artist and 1 
the world combined, one of the n} 
portant members of every com! 
People want to live in cities, and th} 
tect has shown them how they | 
: 


there more comfortably and more 
fully. They have asked for amusem 
he has built them theaters. The 
needed medical attention, and heh I 
them model hospitals. They have # 
recreation, and he has given them st l 
Architecture is the child of necessi'| 
need was there and architecture has 
need. ; 

An architect is only a species of h | 
who writes the history of his nation} 
time in stone. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third and | 
series of articles by Mr. Corbett. | 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


r-robyn perceived neither the scowl 
4] glare; he introduced Annibal to 
psaid nothing about the Rejuvenator; 
jher that Annibal was commencing 
yt jade—only she knew how lately 
4 commenced collecting—and was 
jomising, with the genuine flair for 
; thing. He told Annibal that she 
, advanced collector of jade; that, 
ye had a great deal too much money 
yl of her age, she was becoming his 
urival; that she had an immense 
pind covered very much more ground 
yoarch for it than he had ever done. 
yal could have added to the qualities 
hnade, her a successful collector, an 
wd faculty for unscrupulous brow- 
ry, He did not do so. He thought 
ir name, Stella, was inappropriate. 
nv, or Judith. 

rProbyn began to discuss again his 
fil jade; Annibal began to learn 
), Stella smoldered. Annibal knew 
«2 was smoldering. Now and again 
tiis dreamy blue eyes look through 
pinly without seeing her. 

bi at last he took his leave, she con- 
shim to the front door; she was firm 
tlaing this. Her nostrils were still 
» her eyes fiery. 

ie hall she said, in hushed but elo- 
tecents, “Of all the beastly cheek— 
(ming here!” 

me to see your grandfather—to do 
,rvice. I’vesold him a Rejuvenator. 
y/ grow younger every month,” said 
tl with cold dignity. 

\tejuvenator! I won’t let him take 
Ill destroy his constitution!’’ she 
, pening the door. 

fi don’t take it. You use it,”’ said 
tL loftily, going through the door. 
on’t let him use it!’’ she cried. 

uoal paused on the third step and 
girifle sententiously, ‘‘There are no 
1 to which wounded vanity will not 
7 woman.” 

saised his hat and went down the 
c the steps. 

| appeared to be suffocating, in an 
s] position, on the threshold of her 
oy 

jeaching the Annibal Tod offices, 
Kl took the Zodiac goat from the 
<and studied it by the light of his new 
vige. He saw that it had the quality 
primitive. It was, indeed, a col- 
I piece—a very good piece, indeed, 
‘hich to start the Annibal Tod col- 
yjof jade. 

ad now a new object in life. As he 
,oout the world, on his business or 
ir old gentlemen, he examined the 
sf dealers in objects of art; he went 
jem and asked for jade. He was 
y he found a small elephant and a 
lonventionalized tiger, or it might 
en a boar, of nearly as dark a gray 
siodiac goat. 

ine morning of the day on which he 
tshow Mr. Probyn the best way to 
t; Rejuvenator there came into his 
® tall, slim, beautifully dressed young 
. His rather indeterminate features 
‘#t In an expression of considerable 


hg Tod, aren’t you?” he said. 
i Annibal Tod,” said Annibal rather 
i 

4 
hyoung man looked at him with an 
‘nore worried expression. Annibal 
cit him coldly. 
Lok here ——” began the young man 
stering tone, and stopped. Then he 
tn in a milder tone: “My name’s 
jon, and it’s like this ——” and 
Bl again. 

bal gazed at him coldly. 
young man made a fresh and hurried 
«tle said: “The fact is, I’m a friend of 
s/robyn’s, and you got a jade goat 
“bhe ought to have had by rights and 
2 vilishly rude to her about it, and 
It to me that as a friend of hers I 


couldn’t stand it and I must give you a 
damn good hiding!”’ 

“How are you going to do it?” said 
Annibal rather listlessly. 

Mr. Brabazon looked at him more closely; 
his first impression, that Annibal was thick- 
set, grew stronger. 

“T don’t quite know,” he said frankly. 
‘But it’s got to be done somehow.”’ 

“Oh, no, it hasn’t,’”’ said Annibal, taking 
pity on him for an ingenuous and brow- 
beaten young fellow. “You know quite 
well that it wasn’t I who was rude, and that 
Miss Probyn has no right whatever to the 
goat. You can’t get yourself hammered to 
a jelly under false pretenses, you know, 
You’d look so silly.” 

Mr. Brabazon looked as if his brain was 
hardly of a caliber to handle so delicate a 
situation. He said disconsolately, ‘But 
she made me promise to give you a damn 
good hiding.” 

“All right, we'll take it as given. You 
can tell her you gave me a damn good hid- 
ing. I won’t say you didn’t,” said Annibal 
generously. 

Mr. Brabazon looked even more at a loss; 
he said feebly, “‘It’s—er—awfully sporting 
of you.” 

“Don’t mention it,’’ said Annibal gra- 
ciously. ‘‘She’ll be happy, and you'll be 


happy, and I shall be saved a little trouble | 


on a hot day.” 

Mr. Brabazon still looked to be at a loss; 
he said feebly, ‘“‘It does look the best way 
out of it—if she doesn’t get it out of me.”’ 

“The truth is far too valuable to waste 
on a young woman like that,” said Annibal 
in an encouraging tone. 

“Oh, Miss Probyn’s quite all right, you 
know,” said Mr. Brabazon quickly and 
loyally. ‘‘Only a bit quick-tempered.”’ 

“T noticed it,’’ said Annibal dryly. 

“People do—somehow,”’ said Mr. Bra- 
bazon despondently. Then his face sud- 
denly brightened, and he added, “I say, 
couldn’t something be done about that 
beastly goat? Sixty now—or a hundred?” 

Annibal shook his head. 
hundred—or a thousand,” he said firmly. 

Mr. Brabazon’s face fell again; he 
shuffled his feet and looked round the room 


helplessly. Annibal gathered that he wished | 


to take his leave but could not think of the 
fitting formula. 

Therefore he said amiably, ‘‘ Well, that’s 
settled, and no bones broken.” 

Mr. Brabazon took his leave, shaking 
hands warmly and declaring that it was 
awfully sporting of Annibal. A weight 
seemed to have been lifted from his spirit. 

When the door closed behind him, 
Annibal’s thought was, “‘She’ll marry the 
poor beggar and bully him to his dying 
day.’”’ Then, rather oddly, he felt sorry for 
it—all that loveliness and Mr. Brabazon’s 
indeterminate features. 

That afternoon, after greeting Annibal, 


Mr. Probyn said that it was odd, but his | 


granddaughter had been certain that he 
would not come. 

“T wonder why,” said Annibal inno- 
cently, and at once got to his instruction in 
the best method of using the Rejuvenator. 

He had finished and was having his tea 
when Stella joined them. She greeted 
Annibal coldly, but her eyes were vengeful 
and satisfied. She watched him closely, 
ready to gloat over the gingerly manner in 
which he moved his bruised limbs and the 
faces he made at twinges of pain. He af- 
forded her no occasion to gloat. He moved 
easily; he talked easily; he made no faces. 
He was more of a stoic than she had sup- 
posed. It was disappointing. 

Again she conducted him to the front 
door. Asshe opened it, she said vengefully, 
“That'll teach you to take an unfair ad- 
vantage of me!”’ 

“Tt will,’’ said Annibal lightly. 
afternoon.” 

He walked lightly down the steps and 
lightly along the pavement, with just a sug- 
gestion of a swagger. As she looked after 
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Announcing the New 


NOGAR Knockabout 
Suit... .for Boys 


At last! A suit that will stand the hardest wear your 
boy can give it, and keep its good appearance. He ‘will 
outgrow this suit before he can wear it out. 

The NOGAR Knockabout Suit for Boys has been pro- 
duced in response to hundreds of requests from mothers 
whose husbands wear NOGAR Utility Clothing. These 
women urged us to make suits for their sons of our wonderful 
NOGAR Cloth, a fabric of almost unbelievable strength. 


For the active, frolicsome American boy, the NOGAR 


Knockabout Suit is a godsend. 


His hardest play cannot 


hurt it and it makes a trim school suit. A jaunty two-piece 
suit with belted-back coat and knickers or long trousers. 
Comes in grays and browns in neat checks and plain colors. 

And it’s a sanitary suit! Dirt won’t become imbedded 
in the tough, hard-surface cloth, and moisture doesn’t 


penetrate ite 


Sparks won't burn it. 


Nothing else like it. 


Sold direct from factory 
by authorized representatives, who will call at your home. 
In sizes 6 to 10 years, suits .85; separate knickers or 
J > > 09-95 


long trousers, $3.55. 


Sizes 11 to 16 years, suits, $10.85; 
separate knickers or long trousers, $3.85. 


NOGAR Utility Clothing for Men has taken the country by 


storm. 
amazing wear. 
c 


A million men in all walks of life can testify to its 
Suits and* Topcoats, $12.50 to $13.50. 


Hunting Suits, $15.50. All prices slightly higher in Canada. 
Mail coupon now for further information. 


Nogar Clothing Manufacturing Co. 


Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago 


Denver 


Toronto Vancouver 


CLOTHES 


MADE TO STAND THE GAFF 


Toledo 


Houston San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
Seattle 


We can use agents—men 
or women—wherever ter- 
ritory is open. Write at 
once to secure district 
for this profitable work. 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. $-5, Reading, Pa. 


Please send me further information 
about Nocar Clothes for Boys(_ ) 
for Men (° ). Check which you 


are interested in, 


PROCTER 0 Suan Sevan nieve ererabe se 


If you wish to represent us, 
check here (J 
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How to Spend 
a Comfortable Summer 


Hot weather . . do you ‘‘grin and 
bear it?’. . or do you just bear it? 
In thousands of homes and offices 
folks are spending a comfortable 
summer, thanks to their Robbins 
& Myers Fans. 


Drop off to sleep tonight with a 
Robbins & Myers Fan singing a 
whispering lullaby of cool sea 
breezes. Your sleep will be deep and 
restful. . normal. Tomorrow you'll 
tackle your job with the enthusi- 


7 asm of a sparkling autumn day. 
Why should you endure asummer  ~ P 3 Y 


of misery when comfort is so 


: First class electric shops furnish R & M 
easily purchased? 


Fans in any size or type you need. 
Get one for each sleeping-room, a big 


Why run the risk of impairing i 
; one for the living-room, too. 


health and mental efficiency . . for 
doctors tell us that excessive heat 
putsa constant strain on the heart. 


Robbin * 
Fans & Ne 


The Robbins & Myers Company 
Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ont. 


Motors 


Costs Less to Operate than 


Paize [eo 


& Myers 


One Electric Light | 
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him a dark suspicion formed in her mind. 
She went briskly to the telephone to sum- 
mon Mr. Brabazon. She wished to ask him 
questions. Terror strengthened his con- 
viction that the truth was too precious to 
be wasted on her—at any rate when she 
was in that mood. He stuck manfully to 
his story that he had given Annibal a damn 
good hiding. 

It-was best for her; it was best for him. 
He had no doubt of it. 

Three days later Annibal received a 
letter from Mr. Probyn, inviting him to tea 
next day to see an interesting jade Pi of the 
Yuan period hehad just bought. Annibal 
went eagerly, taking with him his little 
elephant and tiger—or it might have been a 
boar. 

As he approached Number 22, a car came 
away from it. Stella was driving it; be- 
side her sat Mr. Brabazon. She looked 
straight through Annibal; Mr. Brabazon 
gave him a miserable nod. He seemed to 
Annibal to be wearing a furtive, even 
guilty, air. 

Mr. Probyn showed him the Pi, which 
was of a rich brown and a pleasing blue, 
proudly. Annibal admired it and asked 
questions about it. Then he showed Mr. 
Probyn his elephant and boar—or it might 
have been a tiger. Mr. Probyn congratu- 
lated him. He said that they were small 


but good—girdle ornaments that had 


adorned corpses. 

On his return to his office he was opening 
the drawer to put them with the Zodiac 
goat, when he found that the key would not 
turn in the lock. 

Then he found that, though he had 
locked it before he went out, the drawer 
was unlocked. He opened it. 

The Zodiac goat had gone! Where it had 
been lay seven five-pound notes. 

Annibal said things. Then he reproached 
himself for not having asked Mr. Brabazon 
his address. If he had known it, a damn 
good hiding would have been going about 
all right! 

Then he put the seven five-pound notes 
in an envelope, addressed it to Miss Stella 


| Probyn, took it to the post office quickly, 
| registered, insured and posted it. 


The seven five-pound notes came back to 
him by return of post. Hastily the post 
carried them to Buxton Grove. As hastily 
it brought them back. For the next ten 
days it carried them from Buxton Grove to 


| the Adelphi and back again as quickly as it 
| possibly could. Had the Postmaster Gen- 


eral known what a rich source of inland 
revenue those notes had become, he would 
have rubbed his hands. Annibal was pre- 
pared to spend his last penny on postage, 
and when that last penny had been spent, 
to walk every day to Buxton Grove and 
deliver those notes by hand. 

Stella rose to unimaginable heights of 
loathing of him. She could not spend the 


| whole of her life sending seven five-pound 
| notes from Buxton Grove to the Adelphi— 


at least she told herself that she could not. 
She felt that Annibal could—and would— 
spend all his life sending seven five-pound 
notes from the Adelphi to Buxton Grove. 
What was to be done? 

She tried letting three days elapse before 
she returned the notes. They came back to 
her as fast as the post could bring them. 
As she sealed the envelope in which she 
sent them forth once more, she was con- 
scious of a distinct physical weakness; 
presently her reluctant fingers would refuse 
to perform the task. 

Three days later she realized that she was 
beaten; never would she induce Annibal 
Tod to take the thirty-five pounds. For a 
while she thought that she would keep the 
goat. But she could not quite—very 


| nearly, but not quite—do that. She must 


give it back to him. 

How she did loathe that goat! How 
much more did she loathe giving it back to 
Annibal! How much the most did she 
loathe Annibal! 

She arrived at his office miserable but 
raging. She entered it without knocking— 
it was the least she could do—and violently. 
She did not greet Annibal, who was Weasine 


: il 
a reminding letter. She walked v4 
desk, glowered down on him, op), 
hand bag, took out the goat, set it f 
the top of the desk with a firmn 
made a considerable dint in ~ 
“There’s your beastly goat!” 
She waited for Annibal’s stem) 
relax into a smile of triumph : 


really told him what she thought 
It did not do so. On the contrary | 
tracted into a ferocious scowl; K¢|; 
his hand down on the desk and sho} 
dreadful voice, “Take it away, gir, 
it away at once!’’ 

Stella jumped and gasped; {| 
cried, “I won’t! I don’t want it! 

“Take it away!” roared Anni] 
won’t have the beastly thing in tl 
You’ve contaminated it! It isn’ 
human touch!” 

Stella gasped again, then pal| 
righteous fury. | 

“What d-d-do you mean? [| 
t-t-to g-g-give you thirty-five p-}) 
for it!’”’ she stammered. 

‘Tt isn’t your stealing it I mind!’ 
Annibal, thoroughly enjoying the | 
his rich and roaring voice, “It’s t\| 
ness of it—the incredible, despicabl | 
ful meanness! You’ve dozens of fii) 
of jade; and I’d only one. Andyo | 
me of it! You’ve contaminated it | 
Take it away!” 

Stella stared at him with inc} 
eyes; she could not believe her e/), 
mean? She who was so generous? | 
body who knew her knew that she |; 
most generous creature in the wor} 
she knew it too. She had always) 

She stared into Annibal’s terribl } 

“Take it away!”’ he shouted. 

Something gave. She picked up | 
and tottered out of the office wit | 
head. 

Annibal gazed on her receding, s | 
form with eyes splendidly grim. 

In the outer office was just | 
She dropped on to it and began to |; 
cried loudly, with the helples) 
abandonment of a child. | 

Annibal sat grim and still for : 
minute. 

Then he rose in a hesitating | 
He no longer wore a splendid airs | 
extremely uncomfortable. He wel § 
into the outer office. 

Hesaid gruffly, “There, there, thi | 

It would not do—plainly. He 
grew louder and more abandoned, | 

“‘T didn’t mean to hurt your feel 
added untruthfully, but in a tone/ 
punction. 

It was wholly without effect. H} 
his teeth; he looked out of the winc ) 
lessly and rather wildly. The 
serene. There were no signs thai) 
proposed to lend a helping ha} 
ground his teeth again and shuffled | 
There was nothing for it. 

“Here, give me that beastly gi: 
said. 

Her discomposed features resum | 
thing of their form; a faint gleam|[ 
shone through the despair in her e§ 
raised the goat a few inches to g? 
him, then let it fall back in her 1aj 

“The n-n-notes!”’ she sobbed. 

“Never!” cried Annibal. “Y! 
shouted, as her features once mf 
composed into their anguish. 

Sobbing, she fumbled in her val 
found the notes, gave them to hin 

Holding them in reluctant fin 
gazed down on her, worsted by 
weapons. 

Her features again assumed form | 
suddenly came to him; his sple} 
returned. With a splendid Bef 
caught her up and kissed her 
splendid fervor. , 

Evidently, in her confusion of m| 
did not grasp what was happenin t 
for a good ten seconds. 

When she did thrust herself ou} 
arms and tell him that his behav! 
disgraceful, her eyes were shini’; 
lovely coloring, and rather more 0.’ 
restored. 


-—— The Me — eee 


SOOTS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


nm’, backed up into a corner of the 
jom, a big chair blocking his only 
ef escape except by knocking over 
sigster seated on the floor before 
‘ick there, penned in, he weaved 
yrmed, doing his best to avoid some 
- sorbing attentions from the baby. 
-e came up to the pair the look 
erelief in the great soft eyes which 
# a bulldog’s honest scowl was 
ejuent than any spoken “Lord be 
q’ 

eigation brought to light the fact 
“ng Bob had between his chubby 
sarge pincushion, and that he had 
pnstakingly removing all the pins 
tne by one and putting them into 
y After this there never rose again 
wuts that had before often disturbed 
ahether there was not a limit to the 
g patience with the baby. 

ging custom, we remonstrated with 
wg man just the same. Generally, 
ar such performance, he was de- 
|{ the bulldog’s company for the 
ef the day. But at this offense we 
ymatters with him more forcibly 
yal, following a formula now long 
yisé, Whose application might even 
ec hell-bent youth, preventing the 
ato which they will grow from be- 
lv quitters under discipline’s tough 
3; the bad feature of punishing Bob 
yng the dog was that the innocent 
med to suffer with the guilty. For 
i any correction of the baby, the 
oid hunt a solitary corner and there 
jonsolably, evidently blaming him- 
‘ ung Bob’s state of temporary dis- 


arays have contended in our family 
‘ithe inalienable right of every child 
bught up with a dog—or two or 
nd so we got Soots into the family 
r30b’s life; but unfortunately not 
yn Soots’ life. When Bob came to 
w were apartment dwellers in the 
on region, in a fourth story, and so 
it well house-break a pup. So 
ys adult when we purchased him. 
\d not taken him on many walks 
Tound out that he had already 
dll his defects as a dog-fighting dog. 
ued a sure intelligence to do this, 
) an his style of combat with these 
$1. mind. But the bulldog has a 
viligence—this again contrary to 
| pinion. His massive skull is gen- 
led, and not by any means with 
ur. He can be bullheaded as the 
cil, true; stubborn to a maddening 
. Once he sets his hard head that a 
1.urse of procedure is a reasonable 
ean be the most exasperating crea- 
nrod’s footstool. An army mule is 
thle as the late lamented Dobbin 
tomparison. 
ae example, got the idea into his 
% that it was just as reasonable as it 
cable that he should occupy the big 
hr of soft velours that stood before 
ry fireplace; and he carried this 
i with him to that bourn from 
) dog returns, and this despite a 
js arguments to the contrary that 
every shot in the locker. Courage 
kip for your rights, fancied or real, 
Jan or dog no less lovable, however, 
) ss intelligent. 
pulioe is not a fast thinker, but he 
ell. He does not come to his con- 
vith the speed of a fox terrier; nor 
heaven be praised, come to any- 
larly so many conclusions. But as 
‘conclusions, his batting average 
pare favorably with that of any 
h ever chased a cat—or stopped 
When the cat decided to stop being 


‘ tate, Soots had reached the right 

“ns about his efficiency as a dog 
| How long it took him to reach 
ave no way of telling; but I am 
‘| any other dog would have acted 


differently upon them—would have given 


up, without a bit of doubt, the fighting | 


game and devoted his time and talents to 
some less strenuous and almost equally sat- 
isfying forms of relaxation, such as valiantly 
and -vociferously chasing the cowardly 
motorcycle to its lair, or cunningly sleuth- 
ing out the last resting place of such hens as 
had long since passed their period of useful- 
ness, and rolling exuberantly in their de- 
funct remains. 

But Soots stuck to dog fighting. He liked 
the sport. Let it be said, however, that he 
seldom hunted trouble. Snoring on laps, 
or on blue velours chairs if laps were not 
available, and romping with little Bob in 
ludicrous bulldog scamperings could very 
satisfactorily fill out his day. I cannot now, 
in fact, recall a single instance in which he 
started a discussion; except, of course, with 
any dog with whom he had previously held 
high argument—or in some case where a 
lady was involved. 

At any dog with whom he had ever previ- 
ously fought he would fly instanter, with a 
glad, wicked growl in his usually silent 
throat. For a fight was the one thing in the 
world which must not be left unfinished; 
and glimpsing his former adversary, the 
humiliating realization would suddenly 
sweep him that here was a job of work that 
he had left undone. The other dog was still 
alive—and so was he; and until either he 
or his estimable vis-d-vis had reached that 
one and only state in which it is no longer 
possible to fight, the fight, of course, was 
on. It took two live dogs to start a fight, 
claimed Soots, and at least one dead dog to 
end it. This all folks should remember who 
ever try to stop a dog fight in which one or 


both of the participants are of bull blood: | 


Noamount of kicking or clubbing will avail. 
Aside from placing the kicker or clubber in 


a much more brutal class than that of the | 
fighting dogs, the very act defeats the pur- | 


pose of it. The bulldog thinks he is being 
punished for not having killed the other 
dog long ago, and so goes at it all the harder. 

As to affaires d’amour, who would blame 
one rational gentleman from flying at an- 
other’s throat to settle any difference—or 
shall we say coincidence of opinion in such 
matter? To adjust such difficulties swiftly, 
in the immemorial manner, is the best. And 
who would interfere with a dispute of such 
distinctly private nature short of decisive 
conclusions? 

Soots was at most times a sedate and 
peaceful gentleman who paddled about 
with truculence writ large upon his face 
and frame, but with good will toward dogs 
and men filling his sweet and gentle heart. 
He was practically without peer in the sub- 
lime art of minding his own business, and 
he was extremely slow to wrath; altogether 
such an individual as is all too often im- 
posed upon by this and that variety of 
trouble seeker. 

With old Soots, however, the quest of 
the trouble seeker generally came to an 
abrupt end. 

So, for instance, came to an end the quest 
of Senor Whiskerando. 

Whiskerando quested up to Soots one 
day as that squat canine tank went rolling 
down the river road a score of steps or so 
ahead of me. 

Whiskerando said with insolence, ‘‘Hello, 
Tub.” 

Soots said, 
comin’?”’ 

Whiskerando said, “‘ Rags, hell! An Aire- 
dale’s coat’s supposed to look like this!” 
And he bristled. 

Soots said, “‘Oh, excuse me! My error! 
And go bristle at the ash man’s horse! I 
don’t feel bristleish this morning. I’m tak- 
ing the boss’ daddy down to the office this 
morning. I’m going to lie under the type- 
writer desk. He turns out better stuff when 
my snore’s going good. Then at noon the 
boss’ mother is going to stop for us and 
take us up for lunch in the car. It looks like 
agood day, Tatters. Many happy returns!” 


“Hello, Rags, how you 
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In Los Angeles, Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and Battle Creek six famous cook- 
ing experts conducted a novel cooking experiment. 


in the experiment. 


Mrs. Vaucun, 
Los Angeles 


Boston couldn't teach, 


Los Angeles a thing. / 


N BOSTON, traditional 

seat of learning, and Los 
Angeles, gay and youthful 
city, two famous cooks par- 
ticipated with four other ex- 
perts in a nation-wide test of 
the Perfection Stove. When 
results were compared, Boston 
couldn’t teach Los Angeles a 
thing, for Los Angeles, inde- 
pendently, had reached the 
same conclusions! 


Mrs. Kate B. Vaughn, home 
economics expert, represented 
Los Angeles, and Miss Lucy 
G. Allen, head of the Boston 
School of Cookery, Boston. 


Quick, Intense Heat 

“When frying veal birds,”’ 
said Mrs. Vaughn, “I was 
impressed with the quick heat 
of the Perfection burners— 
as soon as I touched a match 
to the wick.” 
Miss Allen baked beans for 
eight hours. In all that time the 
Perfection flame did not vary. 
Not once did she have to ad- 
just the wick. 


“After all,’ she said, “you 
can take the -good perform- 
ance of the Perfection Stove 
pretty much for granted.” 


Many Extra Features 


“But it’s the extra features— 
the oil reservoir which you 
can refill without soiling your 
hands; and the long chimneys 
which insure clean kettle bot- 
toms that recommend the 
Perfection to particular peo- 
ple,” said Mrs. Vaughn. And 
Miss Allen and the other four 
experts agreed. 

The Perfection Stove proved 
so satisfactory by six experts 
is our latest model. See it at 
any dealer’s. The 1926 line is 
complete from a one-burner 
stove, to a large, five-burner 
range, prices from $7.25 to 
$130.00. You, too, will be satis- 
fied with a Perfection, as are 
4,500,000 daily users. 


PERFECTION STOVE Co. 
7534 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Cane cone the Perfection Stove Co., 

Sarnia, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


wy) (ho the coupon today 
for our new booklet, 
“Favorite Menus and Recipes 
of 6 Famous Cooks.” Includes 


many recipes of Miss Allen 
and Mrs. Vaughn. It’s free. 


Miss Lucy G. Aten, 
who represented Boston 


ERFECTION STOVE COMPANY {317]} 
7554 Platt Ave., Cleveland Ohio 


Gentlemen: F 
Please send me your new booklet, 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.” 


Name a 
Address 


I have a 


“Favorite 


WARNING: Use.only genuine Perfection 
wicks, marked with red triangle. 
Others will cause trouble. 
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FASTENER 


) fopularity 
Justified! 


he HOOKLESS FASTENER 

fastens Goodrich “Zipper 
Boots” and “Locktite” tobacco 
pouches. These articles have 
won widespread popularity. 


Similar success has followed 
the application of the HOOK- 
LESS FASTENER to luggage, 
) hand-bags, golf-bags, shoes, 

gloves, sweaters, underwear, 
overalls, children’s rompers and 
leggings, sport togs, wardrobes, 
etc., until today it is in universal 
demand on innumerable arti- 
cles in everyday use. 


This widespread popularity of the 
HOOKLESS FASTENER is directly 
due to its scientifically correct de- 
sign, rare accuracy of manufacture 
and quality of material. It always 
works—just an easy pull to open or 


close; it is durable, flexible and ab- 
iq solutely rustproof. Where it is used Suits 
s 

: there are no buttons to come off or = 


buttonholes to tear out; no hooks 
and eyes to loosen, bend or break; 
and no snaps to jam or pull off! 


Save yourself time, effort and an- 
| noyance by insisting that any article 
you buy that requires fastening be 

equipped with the genuine HOOK- 
LESS FASTENER. Look for the 


trade-mark on the pull. 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


] aN 
S, 
GOLF PAGS 
RACKET COVERS 


The HOOKLESS 
trade-mark protects 
you against inferior 
imitations and sub- 
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EVENING POST 


Whiskerando’s legs got stilty. He tip- 
toed about on them. He arched his neck. 

“Tatters!’’ he snarled. ‘An Airedale’s 
coat, I told you, is supposed to look like 
that!”” He took a stand across the nar- 
row path. “If you’re headed for the office, 
walk around me. I’m using this path 
now!” 

But the Susquehanna’s bank was steep 
and high on one side of the footpath, and a 
thick flowering bush grew on the other side 
at this point. Soots cocked his broad skull 
up and looked back at me over one neat 
rose ear. 

“Dog-gone!” he said to me. “‘This guy 
is full of dynamite this morning. You tell 
him to move over just a little, won’t you?” 

“Tell him yourself,’ I said. “‘ You’re big 
enough and old enough and ugly enough!” 

Soots sighed. He had had a peach of a 
scrap with a German shepherd only three 
days ago, and had figured that he was about 
a month ahead on his fight schedule. 

Then he started to paddle down that 
path which Whiskerando was using. He 
didn’t tell Whiskerando to move aside— 
not in canine words. Bulldogs, like many 
other doers, make poor speakers. He said, 
“My forbears wouldn’t walk around a half- 
ton bull’’—said it with action, said it by 
walking unhurriedly and unmaliciously, 
matter-of-factly into the Airedale’s flank. 
The Airedale put a two-inch slash in Soots’ 
shoulder. 

“Suits me,” growled Soots. ‘‘I couldn’t 
have picked a sweeter morning for one of us 
to die!” 

Following a well-established precedent, 
the Airedale whaled the stuffing out of 
Soots. Only to this day old Soots hasn’t 
the slightest conviction of the fact. And 
for that matter, neither has the Airedale. 
The terrier cut the bulldog till he was a 
holy bleeding mess. Why didn’t I stop it? 
What would I stop it for? 

It was a perfectly good fight, you can 
take my word for it. It was a fair fight. 
There are entirely too few good fair fights 
in the world to stop one. It was a good 
fair fight. On the one side were punishing 
jaws and a body up on the legs for speed 
and undeniable Airedale fighting craft and 
guts. And on the other side were undershot 
fangs which could not tear or hold, and a 
mighty chest swung low between the el- 
bows and a light stern roached high, made 
neither for speed fore nor deftness aft. 
Handicapped fearfully by these things. Yet 
it was a fair fight, for in that low-swung 
barrel chest a heart thumped battle music 
that as time went on must have thudded as 
direfully in the ears of Whiskerando as the 
ceaseless thud of Fuzzy-Wuzzy’s war drums 
sounded in Tommy Atkins’ ears. There 
was no muffling of that battle drumming 
but by death; for of all fighting things, the 
bull breed only knows the true, ultimate 
meaning of the phrase “‘to take it.” 

Clamped to a mad bull’s nose, old Soots’ 
forbears had learned a century before that 
grimmest, bravest of all satisfactions. Hang 
on, stay with it, take it! Give back the 
best you’ve got; but take more than the 
other fellow has. Keep taking it long 
enough, and unless the old guy with the 
eyeless sockets and the scythe first cuts you 
down, as sure as fate the giver is your meat. 

All dogs to which men have assigned a 
job of work that calls for an unquestionable 
and unquestioned capacity to take it to the 
very end can trace that trait of character 
back to the bulldog. 

Take the greyhound, for instance. The 
greyhound is one of the ancientest of 
breeds, as is natural—man’s first need of 
the dog being assistance in running down 
his prey. The greyhound’s form today is 
almost to a line the form he has in very an- 
cient’ representations of him. But old 
Egypt shows him with police-dog ears. 
Now his ears fold back and down, turning a 
little inside out to show a little of the rosy 
lining of them; the typical beautiful rose 
ear of the bulldog. Why was the greyhound 
ever crossed with the bull? Why should a 
dog whose business is to course small beasts 
as harmless as the hare risk loss of speed to 
gain ability to take it? The answer is that a 


May j 


good greyhound that cannot catch 
will, unless you can manage som, 
take him up, keep right on trying |; 
actually runs himself to death, | 

Never give up. Never! Athim 
till you’re dead! One battle mot; 
of Sour Mug! 

Pit dogs, which are so bred ih) 
Short Nose’s heart beats in a try); 
fast-thinking, faster-working wart} 
who can therefore give it equally 
as take it, bring credit to their ha’ 
human owners even when they I 
vided they lose right. A good pit \ 
in the fight he loses. So, often, does | 
ner of the fight. In other words, | 
he will quit only when he dies, | 

No, not according to pit-dog mn} 
dies. That fact they will admit. || 
gest that he quits before or during | 
or after—and they smile at you. 

I have seen pit dogs die—thou } 
beg you to believe me, in the do) 
like a dog fight. What man does n)) 
not a fight where gallant dogs ar| 
tear out each other’s throats to the | 
filthy dollars changing hands. Tha 
pit dog stagger weakly at a love c) 
death, plunging as valiantly into t| 
shadow as though battle rapture |; 
heart. I have seen bulldogs die ;; 
when you say that one of the hi) 
quits even when he dies, I can join} 
dog man’s grim smile at you. 

Following established preceden ; 
say, that Airedale whaled the ey: 
daylights out of Soots. But not | 
could notice it. Have you eyer ; 
craft or by the grace of God, sent } 
shooter’s smack, with many a | 
trencher of good roast beef and gre) 
of it, straight to the button—to 1) 
laddy buck you have so plentiful 
shake his head with vigor, and in> 
flopping flat as any flapjack, step u} 
for another helping of the same? | 
unreasonable and unorthodox an | 
siderate performance on the other | 
part; and at its third or fourth rep | 
takes the stout, confident heart rig \ 
you and puts a chicken’s liver in i} 

Some such experience Don Whis | 
must have undergone. He punctur 
hide as full of holes and slices as |; 
cornered boar’s. But Soots, un} 
kept a-plugging at his job. Soot) 
numerous previous encounters, he | 
out that his jaws were not so good. } 
had found out also that his compi| 
held a sheer muscular power to be | 
by no dog anywhere near his si} 
learned that few dogs could withs) 
charge. He had learned what ice { 
and lacrosse men call the body | 
the ability to hit with the body, th! 
to knock an adversary sprawling / 
sudden jolt, standing or moving, ey 
with the hip or shoulder. | 

He had also learned, along with | 
value of that business which ring | 
designate as “keeping on top of hit/ 
in and out, but in there all the time | 
let him get set to strike. Make 
backing up. | 


\- 


Soots had learned long before 
set eye on Sefior Whiskerando the 
avoidings and fancy footwork were 
bulldog’s dish. So he kept coming: 
sefior—coming in, coming in, ever! 
coming in. Two or three times th 
dale fronted him, hoping each tim! 
the vital hold; but each time that s ( 
pound bulldog projectile knocked hi 
tore loose his grip, ran over him, ro 
in the dirt, the undershot, unmeeti! 
the only thing that spared his life e¢) 
that he went under. That heavy b? 
ram of a lower jaw plunged at his u) 
vitals, the mere buffet of them ¢ 
shock and pain; but it never got2g? 
the Airedale twisted out from und’ 
offset fangs, a dog more cautious € 
he got trampled under. 

Three such upsettings and he sett¢ 
collie fight —in and out, slash and g0 
cut and avoid; with the bulldog cot, 
with the slashed and punctured li 

(Continued on Page 189) | | 
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Jontinued from Page 186) 
always coming in—rushing, claw- 
etching forward; boring, bruising, 
i, battering, upsetting if he got fair 
rolling, trampling, seeking always 
eold he could not get on that fast 
the bull’s-nose, mouth-full-to-the- 
‘ch hold with that terrifically pow- 
yrly weaponed jaw that would have 
«mbat with any dog he ever could 
Jnped it on. 
| last luck put Sefor Whiskerando 
athe bulldog and the edge of the 
rer bank. Here, luckily for Soots, 
d for the Airedale, the game sefior 
jor another stand—another trial 
jl-tearing grip. He aimed his white- 
i; deadly weapons at the side of the 
¢ throat, struck with them like a 
1 ist, hit his mark fair. The fangs 
ie loose protecting dewlap of his 
“neck. He swung his stern aside, 
“10t quite in time to miss full con- 
fae bulldog’s rush. His shoulder 
himpact of that charging seventy 
sad he felt himself hurled out over 
gof the steep river bank. With a 
savage whip of his neck muscles 
| out his fangs and twisted so as 
| ght end up at the end of his long 
lie he differed—here all dogs differ 
hull breed. A bulldog would have 
tt throat hold and brought his 

ong if he had landed on his back 
ivop of Yosemite’s El] Capitan. 

iredale landed skillfully, fifteen 
ly, head up the bank, front claws 
ick feet scrambling; and without 
\() hesitation, throwing a shower of 
ck of him in eagerness, the bull- 
yi headlong down upon him. An 
yand a reénforced concrete head, 
lest part of seventy hard pounds 
dr meat and bones behind them, 
dredale at the end of a fifteen-foot 
oattering-rammed him down and 
um, end over end, another ten feet 
2usquehanna. And when his head 
tthat selfsame snarling projectile 

11 the face and drove him to the 
(the river. 
as plenty. A bulldog is a strong 
eand a water lover. But when 
tido got to the top again and found 
1sis clawing at his tail, it is doubt- 
bracuda could have caught him. 

8 once more, old Soots got licked. 
wl up that steep bank, as sorry a 

ud and blood as any dog that ever 

ale. Markos Bozzaris, bleeding at 
would have seemed unscratched 

We 
dime,” I said to him, “‘you’ll step 
In an Airedale wants to use this 


jocked a bloody eye at me. He 
uldy water knee-high up my trous- 
len!’’ said Soots. ‘That guy never 
lie, and dog-gone well you know 
Keertainly is a swimming fool. I’ll 
cs him. Come on, you’ll be late 
ee 
hswaggered on ahead of me down 
€ path, the narrow stern high- 
g: a little skewed to left, his fore- 
jing jauntily, clear to view, out 
ewo front corners of him, rose ears 
most gay—as perfect a view of 
tend of a cocky and victorious 
laded south as you would wish to 


vld of letters was obliged to mark 
: orning as a total loss, for when 
‘1s mother came at noon to take 
®0 lunch, the old workshop was 
ith wet bits of absorbent cotton 
tand I were arguing as to the best 
swabbing out the last uncleaned 
it getting any more disinfectant 
y 
tat fight, Soots came into his mas- 
i} body check; that fight brought 
tion, and from then on he used 
Salef weapon through a hundred 
i charging, roughing, ramming; 
‘fight clean out of many a better 
’h his heavy shoulders; clubbing 
Tout of them with that terrific 
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jaw of his that could not hold or tear; com- 
ing out whipped to a frazzle after every 
fight—with his victorious enemies in head- 
long retreat. 

So he went through his joyous years, 
sniffing a high disdain at every brand of 
dog cakes, arrogant in the knowledge that 
a one-day fast would always break us and 
bring out the Wienerwursts; with a deadly 
rapture, doing his best to kill whatever 
dogs brought him fighting; cavorting like 
some squat comical gargoyle with such pups 
as wanted rompings; loving his folks; loaf- 
ing his head off; snoring long naps on such 
laps as would take him on; looking with 
soft eyes out of that dour mug of his upon 
all little ones in general and worshiping 
young Bob in particular. A good life, his, 
with death at the end of it not too great a 
price to pay for the fun of having lived it. 

I read a dog yarn once in which the 
writer said that whenever some mighty 
teller of tales made a dog hero die, he never 
forgave him. But I think when he wrote it 
that man must have just lost a dog. That’s 
a tough break; but losing a dog is not too 
great a price to pay for having had him. 

This story tells how old Soots died. But 
it’s no sob story. Sob stuff? Why, the pup 
went out with his great heart filled half 
with the rapture of fighting and half with 
the rapture of loving! How better could a 
dog or man end a rich span of years? What 
would there be to sob about in that? 

The one and only trait that any man can 
find objectionable in bulldogs is that they 
are short-lived. And at seven years dread- 
ful ascites laid its hand on Soots. It’s a sad 
business, watching that vile stuff pull a 
strong dog down. There’s many a heart- 
ache goes with trying to make as comfort- 
able as you can the last days of a dog going 
west by the dropsy route. We will take no 
reader through any such hard, hopeless 
weeks. 

I called the veterinary up one day. “I 
wish you’d come up soon,’ I said, “and 
look at the old pup again. I think perhaps 
we'd better ease him over the divide.” 

To some veterinaries I have known, a 
dog was just an animal, not a dog. To 
them, dogs weren’t human. But this young 
chap that came up to our house knew that a 
dog is a thing that loves you. Healso wasa 
workman worthy of his trade. The boys 
who were in France with him used to say 
that he could gather up the larger frag- 
ments of a couple blasted mules, and with 
the help of the spare parts he always had on 
hand, put together something you could 
hitch up toalimber. They also said that he 
was never too tired or too busy to put a 
screaming horse skillfully and quickly out 
of torture. 

He looked the old water-logged pup over 
again, handling him gently, talking to him 
the while. Then he turned to me. 

“No,” he said, ‘don’t let’s kill him. I’ll 
tap him again and that’ll give him a little 
longer time to love you folks. He’s not in 
pain—merely distress. He’s pretty miser- 
able and uncomfortable. But he can sleep, 
the way you have his chest propped up on 
the arm of that blue chair, and he can pot- 
ter around a bit; he can enjoy a Wienie 
once in a while—and he’s got your kid.” 

I knew from hard experience how strongly 
even a sick-to-death bulldog can fight a 
chloroform cone; for I never send a dog 
away to some strange place, to some strange 
hands, when the time comes to do that 
which is merciful. He dies in his own home, 
with the voice of a friend and the feel of a 
friend’s hands the last thing he knows. So 
I thanked the Lord for that veterinary and 
his decision. 

“Besides,” continued this gentleman and 
dog doctor, “‘when he goes he’ll go quick as 
a clock tick—more easily than we could let 
him out. As the disease gains on him, the 
serous collection in him rises, causing a 
greater and greater pressure against which 
his heart must pump. Some day he will 
make a sudden exertion, his heart will try 
to meet this call for heavier duty, and the 
back pressure will stall it like a car’s motor 
stalled in heavy going. And then—no 


EVENING POST 


Science has found the source of foot 
and leg pains. Now we banish them 
in 10 minutes or do not accept a 
penny. Tired, aching or burning 
feet are quickly relieved. That dull, 
tired ache in the calf of the leg, 
knee or thigh, so often diagnosed as 
rheumatism, disappears. Aches or 
pains in the heel, instep or forward 
part of the foot as well as the 
ankle, calf and knee are quickly 
overcome. Cramped toes, callouses 
and tenderness beneath the instep 
are promptly relieved. Sharp pains, 
when stepping on uneven surfaces, 
are stopped. Shoes cease to feel 
uncomfortable. That tired ‘‘broken- 
down” feeling vanishes. We urge 
you to make the amazing 10-min- 
ute test explained here. 


T LAST the medical world has 
discovered the actual source 
of practically all foot troubles. It 
has proved that 99 in every 100 
foot and leg pains are caused by the 
weakening of the set of muscles in the for- 
ward part of the foot. By assisting these 
muscles pains vanish like magic. Long- 
standing troubles are permanently rem- 
edied. New troubles that may become 
serious are quickly stopped. 


Now we ask you to make a simple and 
amazing test that specialists everywhere 
are urging. Free if it fails. And if it ends 
pains instantly, as millions know it will, 
you pay but a few cents. Do not delay 
another day in letting this discovery prove 
its powers. 


You wear the most stylish shoes 


Difficult as foot troubles might seem to 
correct, science offers you a simple, yet 
astonishingly effective, remedy. A thin, 
strong, super-elastic band is provided, 
known as the Jung Arch Brace. The 
secret of its success lies in its correct ten- 
sion, in its scientific contour and design. 
It is as natural in its action as the muscles 
themselves. It is so light and easy to 
wear you do not realize you have it on. 


You may discard forever arch props, 
metal plates, bunglesome pads. Many 
supports merely offer temporary relief 
and tend to further weaken the muscles 
by supplanting their natural. functions. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 
Write to us for our free 
book, illustrated with 
X-ray views of feet. 
Tells all about the cause 
and correction of foot 
troubles. How to stop 

foot and leg pains. 


JUNGS 


struggle, no choking, no fighting at the 


©J. A.B. Co. 1926 ARCH BRACES 


Stop Foot 


in 10 minutes this new 
scientific way—or pay nothing 


How Jung Arch Braces correct 
causes of foot and leg pains 


so little you cannot notice it, 
Then the bones spread, 
throwing the entire foot 
structure out of balance. The 
weight is carried improperly. 
Bones crush sensitive nerves 
and blood vessels. 
erable pains and aches de- 
velop and the feet tire easily. 
Pain is sometimes present 
in the leg and thigh, 
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Pains 


The Forward Arch—Top 
view looking down on foot. 
(Below) cross sectional view 
at point shown by lines. 


WEAKENED 
Weakened mus- 
cles allow the 
small forward 
arch tofall. Often 


RESTORED 
The Jung Arch Brace 
assists the weakened 
muscles in perform- 
ing their duties 


properly. The forward arch 
and spreading bones are re- 
stored to their natural positions 
and the weight is again carried 
properly. Itsactionis the same 
as that of the muscles. It 
makes them again function 
normally and thus regain their 
strength. Painsand aches van- 
ish. The spring and resilience 
of the step returns. 


Innum- 


But this soft, pliable band can soon be 
discarded entirely, so quickly does it do 
its work. And from the instant you slip 
it on you can dance, run, or stand without 
the slightest twinge of pain. 

The Jung Arch Brace may be worn with 
the newest and most stylish shoes—with 
the sheerest hosiery. 


Make this amazing 10-minute test 


No matter what appliances you have tried—no mat- 
ter how impossible your case may seem—make this 
simple test today. 2,000,000 people say it performs 
miracles. 

Go to any druggist, shoe dealer or chiropodist and 
be fitted with a pair of Jung Arch Braces. Make 
this free test. If not delighted with the instant and 
lasting relief, take them back and every penny will 
be returned. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, we will supply you. 
Send us measurement of foot taken with a half-inch 
strip of paper around the smallest part of your instep, 
where the forward edge-of the brace is shown in the 
circle diagram, or size and width of shoe. 

We will immediately send you a pair of Jung’s Arch 
Braces (‘‘Wonder” Style). Pay the postman $1 and 
postage. 

For people having long or thick feet, for stout 
people, or in severe cases, we recommend our 
“Miracle’’ Style, extra wide, $1.50. Wear them two 
weeks. If not delighted, we will send every penny 
back immediately. 


In Canada address: Kirkham & Roberts, 
Pacific Bldg., Toronto 
Canadian Prices: Wonder $1.25; Miracle $1.75 


| THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 

] 145 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

} lacyes pond ae a pair of Jung Arch Braces 
in style checked. 

C Wonder Style, $1.00 O Miracle, $1.50 

| I will pay postman the above price and postage. 

| My money to be returned if not satisfied, I en- 

i close foot measurement. 

| 

] 

I 

| 

| 

| 


Par 
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SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME, FARM, FACTORY 


AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Hand-Dipped Tin Roofing 


The tin roof has many important advan- 
tages—it is fire-proof, lightning-proof and 
permanent; it reduces building costs and 
insurance rates, 

For over a quarter century, Wheeling 
Hand-Dipped Roofing — 47 lbs., and 40 
Ibs., coatings and other weights—has 
made permanently satisfactory Tin Roofs 
for every type of building. Throughout 
the country there are Tin Roofs made of 
these Plates which have yielded unusual 
returns on the investment. Wheeling 
Hand-Dipped Roofing is made of Ohio 
Metal (Open Hearth Copper-Alloy Steel), 
and coated with pure tin and lead by the 
hand-dipping process, which has _ never 
been excelled in assuring a heavier, longer 
wearing, protective coating. 


Steel Ceilings 


The steel ceiling is a permanent ceiling. 
It is an exceptional fire retardant—a 
feature which cannot be overemphasized 
in these days of large scale construction 
and congested building areas. The steel 
ceiling is ornamental, sanitary and easy 
to clean. No falling plaster. Wheeling 
Steel Ceilings can be applied over old 
ceilings quickly and economically. 

There are many different designs for use 
in stores, theatres, churches, halls, res- 
idences, and other types of buildings where 
fire hazards must be reduced, and where 
pleasing effects and freedom from frequent 
repairs are desired. Wheeling Steel Ceilings 
have given years of satisfactory service, 
setting standards of excellence and dura- 
bility that remain unsurpassed. 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Permanence and Economy 
When You Build with Wheeling Materials 


N EVERY community there are buildings erected a gener- 
ation ago—buildings in which Wheeling materials are 
still in first-rate condition after long service, and will remain 


so for many years to come. 


Go to the dealer who can provide you with Wheeling 
Building Materials and be assured of permanence, satisfac- 
tion and economy. The Wheeling trademark has back of 
it 35 years’ experience in making Sheet Steel Products, such 
as these shown here and Metal Beads for plastered corners, 
Metal Shingles, Metal Roofing, Wire and Cut Nails. They 
have the endorsement of users everywhere. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Branches in the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 


a 
NY 
: 


a 
" 
a 

ROY 
NY 


PRR 
i 


Metal Lath 


The value of metal lath is now universally 
recognized. Its fire resisting qualities have 
long been familiar to architects, builders 
and contractors. It permits of greater econ- 
omy in construction. Unaffected by damp- 
ness, metal lath will not warp or swell. 
It thus prevents the cracks in plaster 
which mar the appearance of any room. 
Wheeling Standard Diamond Mesh 
Metal Lath and other types are adaptable 
to all classes of work. Because all Wheeling 
lath is finished with perfectly straight 
edges and square corners, it goes farther 
on every job—saving money for the 
builder, and time for the lather, as well as 
making a permanent and far more satis- 
factory job. Ohio Metal (Open Hearth 
Copper-Alloy Steel) and Zinc Coated 
Lath available. 


PHILADELPHIA 


KANSAS CITY CHATTANOOGA 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


RICHMOND 


Hand-Dipped 
Conductor Pipe 


A new and important product in building 
construction—a Conductor Pipe proof 
against age, rust and weather. Wheeling 
Hand-Dipped Conductor Pipe is made 
extra heavy with an Ohio Metal (Copper- 
Alloy), base. Coated with a combination 
of lead and tin, it is completely formed 
into perfect pipe—then the further pro- 
tection of a thick coating of pure zinc is 
applied by the hand-dipping process, 

Surfaces, edges and seam are perma- 
nently imbedded in weather-proof, rust- 
proof pure zinc to an extent never before 
possible in any other pipe with the rigid 
strength of steel. 

Conductor Pipe is also made from Zinc 
Coated Sheets conforming to U. S, Dept. 
of Commerce standards, No. 28 gauge 
and heavier. To assure durability, none 
made lighter than No. 28 gauge. 


cone. All in an instant, easy as shooting 
fish, the old pup’ll be gone.” 

I breathed a great sigh of relief. Lord, 
how I hate the job of putting them to sleep! 
I patted the bravely patient bulldog’s 
mighty head. 

“How does that sound to you, old Sour 
Mug?” I asked. “‘The doc says you can 
fight it out to the end. From what I know 
of you, you could ask nothing better than to 
go out with your boots on. Right? Eh, 
boy?” 

He looked up at me. He knew, all right. 
They always know. And he was no more 
afraid of the great odds than his fathers 
were of the half-ton Kentish bulls. He sat 
as quietly as though to get his ears rubbed 
while the tube went into his distended 
abdomen and the cursed serous fluid drained 
away. Then, relieved, he had an elegant 
snooze, in which his paws twitched and his 
throat muttered as he refought some good 
bygone fight in dreams. And when he woke 
he had three Wienies and a little walk with 
Bob. 

We had long since ceased to be apart- 
ment dwellers. Our house was on a steep 
street now, on the outskirts of the town. 
Automobiles went past to the river road, 
half a block away, with their brakes squeal- 
ing. Sometime, we all kept prophesying, a 
‘set of those squealing bands would fail to 
hold and the car, unable to negotiate the 
right-angle turn at the foot of the hill, 
would shoot across the river drive and take 
a thirty-five-foot header down the steep 
bank into the Susquehanna. But we never 
speculated on what might happen if some 
car’s steering works went wrong. 

It came one summer evening, swift as 
lightning. First I heard a terrifying growl. 
A bulldog is almost a barkless dog. Weeks 
may go by without a sound from him. Then 
all unexpectedly he may take exception to 
something and let loose a voice to put your 
hair on end. 

I dropped my magazine, hearing that 
savage roar. I knew that sound of old. 
Old Soots was going into battle. I was on 
my feet when little Bob’s mother screamed. 
I leaped the shrubbery in front of our 
veranda. I tried my best, but could not 
muster speed enough to pass Bob’s mother 
on thelawn. We were not halfway across it 
when little Bob, three feet out from the 
curb, stooped to recover his swiftly rolling 
ball. The car was nearly stopped. I still 
can see the terrified, pale face of the girl 
who drove it as she pulled with all the 
strength of her two arms at her hand brake. 

I cursed her as I leaped. Neither hand 
on the wheel! I did not know that her 
steering mechanism had just failed. Her 
brakes were good. In five more yards the 
heavy car would stop. Five yards! As well 
five miles! For as I strained in hopeless 
agony for more speed, the bumper gently 
pushed Bob over and the huge tire of the 
near front wheel rolled slowly down on him. 

And then the dead dog struck. 

Ah, he had known, all right! All through 
his sickness he had never exerted himself at 
all; never romped, never climbed on a lap; 
waited at the foot of the basement steps for 
me to carry him upstairs in the morning. 


Winooski River, Montpelier, Vermont 


Always arose steadily, moved wii, 
He knew as well as the veterinary |) 
I wish I knew how many leaps }) 
before his great heart stalled, [jj 
knew how many he made after, | 
know that in his last, he died. [ j 
legs go limp just as he struck. I y 
warrior head go down as death laid} 
on him in mid-air. But death did); 
him. And so I know, with pit-di', 
that the bull breed does not even | 
death. For the heavy body of ols 
dead of ascites, went on to the fini), 
last good, grim, bone-breaking bod: | 
Who knows what splendid Visi« 
that indomitable bull head and hes’. 
went leaping to that last conflict? } 
the thing that he attacked was just 
car which threatened Bob, and ;); 
needs be body-checked, must nij 
knocked down and rolled over. Pe) 
his dimming eye, race memory m} 
phosed that great thing bearing doy 
his little friend into one of the great } 
bulls that his fathers used to front, | 
the whole rich, joyous life of him «a 
in the dour rapture that his old | 
used to know, tackling stout-hi; 
those cruel odds. I wish I knew. 
It struck the front are of that ne) 
wheel, the charging seventy pounds) § 
dead as any stone, and slued it; | 
great car swung broadside across #1 
and came to rest against the farther | 
I stood in silence, watching th» 
women—Bob’s mother and the <} 
drove the car. Both were kneelin | 
street. Bob’s mother held him 1 
breast. The other had the bulldo } 
lap, the sooty nose, the great bloc \ 
head between her elbow and her si 
knew his kind. 
“The boy—thank God! But loc} 
killed your blessed, blessed bulldog’ 
looked up at me. “It was my ? 
gear,” she pleaded. 
Her face was very sweet in grii| 
hand kept rubbing at the rose eal) 
they met the skull. She knew bh) 
We afterward came to love her. Hi : 
der shook. I touched it. | 
“Don’t you cry, miss,” I sai) 
wasn’t you. It was ascites. And 
he’s all right now, there on your lz 
When dogs die women weep—é 
dren. You cannot blame them. Yi 
cannot blame the men much eith| 
here was no thing for weeping. | 
I looked at that huge car, two tor } 
more, sitting there crossways on ov | 
I looked at Soots, at rest in that gir | 
some seventy valiant, stick-past-t) } 
little pounds of him. I 
I said again, ‘‘ Don’t you cry, m} 
Then I felt thickness rising in | 
throat. i 
A certain brindled white-cuiras: 
rior was just then sitting down to} 
tangle of steaming Wienerwurst | 
with all the other heroes at Valhalle| 
ing board. Had I been sure he col! 
heard me, I would have let that thic' 
my throat come roaring out. ' 
Sob? | 
Battle shout! 
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still wet in streaks. . . He had 
mved when a plump, aproned figure 
aid in the farther doorway. 
) there you are!” she said with a 
diness that rang through the room 
nell. “‘ Well, I declare, I wasn’t ex- 
i you back so soon. I been so busy, 
athings to rights, I didn’t know how 
MS flying.” 
ba’s beard moved, but no sound 
ol from him. 
if *t walk on the floor where it’s wet. 
yiing shows up on a wet floor. And 
afht catch cold.” 
hastaggered to a chair and sat down, 
yis dropped, his spine apparently 
n,elescoped intoitself, his eyesstaring. 
“t's right,’’ purred the lady. “You 
he and rest. I know just how you’re 
4 I'll have supper ready in less’n two 
ai’ 
» d not look at her, but he knew every 
»he made—quickly, so neatly, ex- 
y She talked while she worked, but 
avord penetrated into Beezebiny’s 
jisness until she had asked him twice: 
lare’ ’s the milk? There were a lot of 
jns in the sink, but I don’t find any 
aywhere. Brother—Brother Zebina! 
«) the milk?”’ 
«ve it to the pig,” he managed to say. 
)}well, then! The cow’s calling, any- 
fere—you do your milking, Zebina. 
»)u get in I’ll have supper ready—a 
ne little supper.” 
¥S a nice, nice little supper. Sweet 
ad soft stuff. No pork, no potato. 
13poke only once during the meal. 
‘(re Henry’s woman,” he said. 
Vow,” she corrected. ‘‘I’m Almira 
i Brother Zebina. I’m all you got 
nhe world, now.” 
diately after supper she washed up. 
se seated herself in the rocking-chair, 
ii ever so gently back and forth, 
i: the tips of her toes to the floor 
lilesoft pats; and she talked, talked 
axed. Zebina had not moved from 
22 at the table. Nothing about him 
aialive except his eyes; they were 
cen, staring—sometimes at nothing, 
ties at Almira—and their depths 
it wistful, hurt, questioning puzzle- 
lat one sees in the eyes of the smaller 
mn. . . It was Zebina’s hour of 
yakness, 


jurse he had his rebellions. The 
was they were not, so to speak, 
id, whereas Almira’s intentions 
At most he was like a puny child 
z0 pull away from something he dis- 
td was afraid of. Almira was like a 

calm nurse who knows what is best 
ehild and sees that he gets it. The 
owing her arrival he took his first 
|. He had slept a long sleep of ex- 
M1, and awoke in the dawn to hear 
8 soft sounds coming from William’s 
, unds that sometimes ended in little 
id sometimes trailed off into very 
Vistles. He sat up in bed, wondering 
as the matter with William, then 
nmered the events of the past days 
Eeulmination of the evening before. 
der all, he had slept; he was re- 
7 

)t stealthily out of bed and looked 
“for his everyday trousers. They 
ti there; but no matter, any would 
E- tiptoed across the Kitchen floor, 
“firmly to the barn, did his chores 
ll went back to the house. He opened 
ihen door stealthily. She was not 
ut he noticed that the fire was show- 
n the stove; she must have come 
put on fresh wood. The kettle was 
llsinging. 
tout wiping his feet he crossed the 
le lifted the frying pan off the nail 
ped it down on the stove. He 
“ some coffee into the coffeepot, 
“1 some water, took off a stove lid 
he pot over the flames. There were 
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pork and potatoes in the pantry; his knife 
worked feverishly, and in a very few min- 
utes the house was pervaded by the com- 
fortable, familiar odor. He was flipping the 
potatoes with the knife when the door 
opened and Almira stood there. She had 
on a pink gingham dress. 

“Why, brother,” she said, “that’s my 
work! I’ve come to wait on you 2S 

“Now you look a-here,’”’ said Zebina, 
turning his back on the stove and waving 
the knife, ‘‘I can cook for myself, and I’m 
goin’ to. I don’t want any women around. 
I wouldn’t stay in the house with a woman, 
not if I was dead. Nobody asked you to 
come here and nobody’ll ask you to stay. 
You ——” 

But Almira uttered a shriek, and rushed, 
as he thought, upon him. He side-stepped 
a little, yet on the whole stood his ground 
well. 

“Look, look!” she cried. ‘“‘The coffee’s 
boiling over!”” She jerked the pot off, set 
back the stove lid, and then—‘‘ Naughty, 
naughty!’’ she said, and tapped Zebina 
playfully on the shoulder. 

He jumped as though he had trod on a 
serpent. 
room between them. 

“Why, what on earth are you burning up 
in this pan?” she asked, with that tender 


note in her voice that a mother uses toward 


an only child’s first little drawings. 

“You let that alone,” said Zebina, chok- 
ing with wrath that something told him was 
futile. “‘That’s my breakfast, that is. You 
let that alone and come away from that 
stove!” 

“Why, it’s pork and potatoes,” she said, 
bending over the pan and sniffing. ‘Oh, 
no, Zebina, this isn’t your breakfast. I’m 
going to give you some soft-boiled eggs.”’ 

For two or three days he dwelt in the 
silence where inspiration is said to abide. 
Silence, that is, on his part; 
cheery monologue did not abate. Yet 


He put half the length of the | 


Almira’s | 


Zebina had time to think and to make up | 


his mind. On the third day he fleetingly 
smiled once or twice. He wouldn’t have 
suspected how clever he was. Didn’t know 
why he hadn’t done it in the first place. 

He broke his silence at the breakfast 
table on the fourth day by remarking, 
“William took care of the hens.” 

Almira beamed at him. ‘‘So the good 
boy’s found his tongue,” said she. ‘‘ Well, I 
got the house cleaned, all but the cellar and 
closets. I’ll take care of the hens from now 
on—dear little birdies!”’ 

He sat still until she had left the house. 
He crossed to a window and watched her 
progress to the henhouse. He waited a mo- 
meht or two; then, as he had expected, she 
came hurriedly out, went as hurriedly into 
the barn, and presently reappeared with a 
shovel and broom. She was safe for an hour. 

He brought the things in from the shed, 
where he had secreted them—two sheets of 
heavy tobacco paper, plenty of string. He 
laid the paper on the floor, made a slipknot 
in the end of the string. He went into 
William’s room and returned, holding at 
arm’s length several feminine outer gar- 
ments. He dropped them upon the paper, 
went back again, returned with two pairs of 
shoes, a hat and a hairbrush. Again he 
went back. He opened the drawers 
of the bureau. He looked. There were 
things there, white, and—goldarn it!—with 
lace on them. After a moment he closed 
the drawers, tiptoed out through the shed. 
There were swirls of dust issuing from the 
henhouse, but Zebina saw them not. He 
did not come home to dinner. At supper- 
time the kitchen floor was quite clear, 
Almira’s eyes were a little red, but she was 
still talking. 

“Sakes alive, I don’t see how you got on 
without a woman! That henhouse! When 
was it ever cleaned? And the closets! 
Zebina, there was the awfulest smelling 
mess in the cellar. Like yeast, only ’twas 
brown when I poured it out. What do you 
suppose it was?”’ 


Alpine Scenic Highway, 
near Salt Lake City 


Whether you travel 


by Rail ov Motor 
SEE THIS 


INTERESTING 
CITY 


ALT LAKE CITY, nestled like a jewelled citadel in a crescent formed by 
the majestic Rocky Mountains, holds peculiar interest for every one who 
travels. The beauty of the city itself, for one thing. The romance of it, for 


another. 


The places near by, for another! 


Emphasis on the near! What would you say to the delights of a mountain 
climb, up where the snow never melts, within two hours of your hotel or auto 
camp! Salt Lake City offers it— with seven picturesque canyons opening at 


the city’s edge. 


And the most unique of all aquatic thrills—a swim in Great Salt Lake whose 
salt-laden waters won’t let you sink! Thirty minutes, by auto or electric 


cars, from town. 


And while you are enjoying new experiences, possible nowhere else, you sense 
the romance that hovers over this famous city. Scores of old landmarks to 
answer questions you have always had! 


—the point of departure for Zion 
National Park, Cedar Breaks, 
Bryce Canyon, north rim of 
the Grand Canyon, Yellow- 
stone—all the glorious, scenic 
West ! 

Your railroad ticket 
entitles you to a FREE 
10-day Stopover. 
Plan to stay 3 days 
or more! 


Lake Gy 


Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah, Dept. S-2 
I intend to visit Salt Lake City and am interested in a stap- 
over, Please send mea pictorial booklet. (Check the one you 
desire.) 
Salt Lake City and 
Utah—the “Center 


“Seven Days in and 
Around Salt Lake 


of Scenic America.” City.” 


Name 
Street No. 


City and State 


Mail coupon for detailed information 
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Model 45—a great 
hat for the great out- 
doors. An ideal field 
and work hat. Hand 
woven from highest 
grade Mexican palm 
with special ventilated 
feature. $1.00. t 


A 


Model 202—La Seno- 
rifa—a national fad. 
The season’s most 
popular hat for beach, 
picnics and outings. 
Decorative trimmings 
in red, blue, or black 
and white. Sizes for 
all the family. $1.50. 


CARADINE HAT COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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You feel good all over when you satisfy 
your feet with a pair of fine looking 
FiorsuHetms. The easiest, better-fitting 
kind because they are skeleton lined. 


he Frat- Style eW-191 
Most Styles $10 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY «@ ePsCanufacturers » CHICAGO 
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for WORK * for PLAY ’ for STREET 


You'll see the new Caradine Airway 


Straw Hats, with 


the special ventilated feature, worn everywhere this sum- 


mer. They keep the scalp clean and’ 
Hand woven from high quality pa 


hair healthy. 


Im, they give the 


greatest protection from sun and showers and assure a 


cool circulation of air under extreme 


heat conditions. 


Airways come in a variety of popular models for men, 


women and children. 


straw hats. 
able, durable and popularly priced! 


Most dealers carry the full line, If your dealer hasn 


the new Airway, send us his name and 85¢ and we’ 
Specify correct head size. 


send you one prepaid. 


Ask your dealer 
to show you these scientifically designed 
They are cool, comfort- 


Dealers with 
incomplete 
stocks should 


f prepare for the 
t big summer de- 
il mand by writ- 
ing to us now. 
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EVENING POST 


Zebina straightened somewhat, with a 
start. ‘In a keg? In*the cellar?” 

“That’s what I said. If I didn’t know 
you’re a good man, Zebina, I declare I’d’a’ 
thought it was something—to drink.” 

“My God!” said Zebina. His spirit was 
broken. 


During the long winter months he went 
about listlessly. He had no ambition to 
work. He let his tobacco go at six cents a 
pound under market. He knew the onion 
man cheated him, too, but he did not care. 
Whenever snow fell, he had strange pains in 
his shoulders and legs. 

“Comes 0’ taking a bath every week,” he 
said to himself. “It ain’t safe to open your 
pores in winter.” 

His stomach clamored for pork and po- 
tato; he was fed on stuff that didn’t stand 
by him. She made pies, to be sure, but 
they spilled all over the plate when he 
stuck his knife into them; he wanted good 
flexible crust. When she started to feed 
him on toast he had reached the plaintive 
stage. 

“T’m used to sody biscuit,” he said. ‘I 
can’t eat toast. My teeth ain’t what they 
were.” 

“Dip it in coffee,” she told him. ‘“ There’ll 
be no more biscuit in this house. You ain’t 
digesting your food right. Your color ain’t 
good. I know the symptoms. I watched 
?em in Henry.” 

He thought about that a good deal. He 
began to take note of the advertisements in 
the Gazette; after a while he lay in wait 
for Paul Rice, and surreptitiously consumed 
the nostrums and pills that Paul brought 
back. But nothing did any good. She was 
always at him. If ’twasn’t a bath and clean 
flannels, it was gruel or making him move 
away from the window or putting his feet 
in the oven before he went to bed. Never 
did get a chance to sit still, he didn’t. He 
had lost interest in everything; didn’t even 
count the telephone rings any more; didn’t 
care who ’twas on the line. If he rebelled, 
the utmost he gained was a compromise. 

She was humming about her work one 
morning, making a noise like one of those 
dummed bluebottle flies. No sooner was 
dinner cleared away than she came toward 
him with a fresh towel and scissors in her 
hand. He ducked. 

“You keep away from me,”’ he snarled— 
but it was a weak snarl. 

“Now you set right still,’”’ she warned 
him. ‘Almira is going to cut his nice little 
hair and trim up his nice little beard.” 

He forgot the pains in his legs. He 
jumped to his feet, waving his fists in the 
air. “My gosh a’mighty!” he cried. ‘‘ You 
keep away from me or I'll hit you, I will! 
I ain’t going to have any Delilahing around 
me, now I tell you! You keep away from 
me! My gosh a’mighty!” 

“Allright, Beezebiny,” she said with ad- 
mirable calm. “But you'll go to the 
barber’s come Saturday.”’ 

“T wunt!” he cried, pursuing his ad- 
vantage. ‘I don’t have my hair cut in 
winter. It’s dangerous.”’ 

“It ain’t winter now, Beezebiny. It’s 
spring. You go on Saturday. I’ll drive in 
with you.” 

She did; and there were, indeed, signs of 
spring everywhere. Of course, he knew 
nothing of winters of discontent, but dis- 
content was his companion. When they 
passed the Budd place Mrs, Budd was out 
in the front yard raking leaves off the 
flower bed. Almira waved to her and called 
out; but Mrs. Budd, with a steady stare, 
bent her head gravely. Zebina gave no sign 
of seeing her; he had been so closely shorn 
that he felt naked. 

Early in the fall Almira had bidden him 
take his everyday suit out-of-doors and 
burn it. He had stowed it away in the loft 
of the barn, and worn his other suit all 
winter. 

“Brother Zebina,’”’ the mighty one said 
to him on a day in April, ‘‘that suit you got 
on ain’t enough for week days and Sun- 
days.” 

“‘They’re one and the same to me,)’ he 
| muttered. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


May 15) 


“Now, now! Almira wants you t| 
nice. A well-to-do man like you oy} 
look nice.” | 

“T ain’t well-to-do.” | 

“You got money in the savings } 
brother.” / 

“No, I ain’t either. I ain’t got ¢ 
And I wunt ever have another, Ts 
up farming for good.” | 

‘All right,’”’ she said placidly. y 
know you are well-to-do, brother, ]5 
of it ’way up in Brattleboro. You | 
have a new suit. Almira’ll drive j, 
you and help you pick it out.” f 

Heknew. He had been through it I 
afternoon he harnessed the horse and» 
into town. He bought the new suit, | 
hat and new shoes; he bought } 
handkerchief, a pair of blue socks 
new pair of galluses. | 

“‘T guess that’s all,” he said with ai\j 
triumph to the man who waited o)} 
“Can’t think of anything else ——’ 

Mrs. Budd was out in the yard ; 
She waved peremptorily, and } 
leaned back on the reins. | 

“Land’s sakes,” she said, coming | 
the side of the wagon. “‘ What has« 
over you, Zebina Bowen? You wer! 
town meeting.” 

“T forgot it,” he said. 
*twasn’t important.” 

Mrs. Budd stared. ‘Not impor) 
She paused, then asked on a differen j 
“Zebina, what has that woman d¢ 
you?” 

“Good an’ plenty,” muttered 1) 
and drove on up the hill. Mrs. Budd‘ 
after the wagon until it was out of s\ 

It was the following Sunday, when | 
had been cleared away, that she knoc | 
Zebina’s side door and came in, as fi 
in Hanway. 

“Good evening,” she said. “T| 
know as I’m welcome here, but I'v 
to see Zebina on a matter of busine’ 

“Why, surely,’ Almira said, ) 
Zebina gazed at them from the r{ 
chair. “‘Do come right in. I'd hayt 
over to see you, only Zebiny’s been ‘1 

“He looks it,’’ agreed Mrs. Budi! 
man can’t alter his way of livin’ él 
food and all, at his age, and not havi; 
on him.” 

Zebina’s eyes fixed themselves () 
They were round with wistfulness. | 

“‘T wonder he got on at all till I 5 
said Almira. She spoke as though | 
were not present. ‘I declare, Mis’ 1} 
never did see such a mess. Two mei ( 
ing house together, not a woman | 
place for goodness knows how lon)> 
can imagine!” 

The right note had been sounded } 
ows, both of them, they went over ? 
tails of masculine housekeeping as ? 
they were picking over a bag of piece’ 
ing for something to match. Zebinali 1 
There was nothing else to do. 

At last Mrs. Budd said, “Well, yo! 
good job, Mis’ Bowen. I never did si 
body as changed as Zebina.” 

Zebina blinked. Some spark of | 
acuteness was fanned; Mis’ Budd § 
fool—she meant something by thal) 
Almira’s complacence was not look! 
hidden meanings. She beamed on 1) 
nodded and smiled at Mis’ Budd. | 

“Tt’s being kept clean,” she affirm} 
always say cleanliness is next to godl 2 

“So ’tis,” said the other. “A 


“An 


that’s sloppy and dirty never can 
the world.” 
“How?” Almira asked. } 
Mrs. Budd looked at Zebina, look 
Mis’ Bowen and sniffed. “There) 
meanings to godliness. One’s being 
The other is being powerful—stror 
powerful. Well, I got to be going. L 
“You ain’t finished your busines 
brother,” Almira reminded her; but { 
surprise of both, Zebina quite brisk’ 
out of his chair.  l 
“Pll walk home with Mis’ Budd,” 5 
‘°Tain’t safe for a woman after earl 
He did, When he got home aed 
was a light in Almira’s bedroom, ¢ 
(Continued on Page 197) 


(Continued from Page 194) 

id that the cat had been let in for the 
bh In his own room he stood in front of 
gall looking-glass. Time was when he 
Jaot see in it; now it was shining and 
i, tie stared long at what he saw 
»¢ then he said, “Good gosh a’mighty!”’ 
yt into bed. 


ying the rest of the spring and during 
ely summer, on Wednesday and Sun- 
-enings, Zebina donned his new suit 
mt down the road. For a time Al- 
,aid nothing; indeed, on Mondays 
‘\ursdays she did not so much as hum. 
ti, she told herself, “‘ He’ll get wore out, 
tit walking at night. When he gets 
it he’ll be glad enough to stay home 
» took care of.’ But as the weeks 
, she grew worried. His appetite had 
rred. Once she heard him whistling, 
}bkeasaucer. Finally, in midsummer, 
sd to him: 
lin’t one to meddle in what ain’t my 
ms. But Ill just tell you this, Beeze- 
if you don’t look out, you’ll be 
i’ Mis’ Budd talked about, that’s 
t 
Ew’s that?” he asked innocently. 
ju goin’ down there so much 
S$)!” said Zebina. ‘“‘I got business 


” 


nthere. Mis’ Budd is running for 
«board. I’m helping her with her 
pen.” 


ira waited for Paul Rice the next day 
\ified the political item; yet she had 
0 uneasy feeling that the regularity 
{thfulness of Zebina’s visitings fore- 
“%something else. ‘‘She’s after his 
e” she told herself. “Viper!” Later 
ened from Paul that the special town 
fiz would be held on the last Monday 
tust; as the time drew near her un- 
3 increased. It even affected her 
«disposition; after each outburst of 
| Zebina had to go out to the barn to 


nie Saturday before the fateful Mon- 
‘bina hurried his chores and dressed 
« in his best. He came into the 
where Almira was listlessly getting 
eand seated himself, his spine very 
7 the window. 

4i\d’s sakes! What are you all dressed 
this time o’ day? It’s Saturday, and 
‘a lot to be done and dinner’s most 
y 

syes grew rounder, his beard moved 
Uively several times before he could 
) = “Ym waiting—for Julia.” 
val” 

M’ Budd,” he elucidated, and mois- 
lis lips. 

ra stared at him. Then she seated 
‘lat the other window. 

hi Mrs. Budd drove up a few minutes 
,;Umira followed Zebina out to the 
1 Mrs. Budd had on a new hat with 
en the side. She was smiling. The 
tat she bent on Zebina was luscious; 
| .€ looked at Almira her smile did not 
nyet somehow the character of it 
gl. Zebina clambered into the wagon, 
sired straight in front. 

Nl, Almira,” Mrs. Budd said. 

n'a’ 8 face flushed. She tossed her 


Ml’ Bowen, to you!” 
Ji no, not in the family, Almira.” 
: family?”’ 
‘it's what I said. Zebina and I are 
ug to get married, soon as town 
i’s over.” Almira flushed deeply 
“ed at Zebina; but he was looking at 
Ce’sears, ‘TI ‘always said man is not 
lo live alone.” 
Lain’t alone,” Almira affirmed. “And 
"not Toom in this house for three.”’ 
‘Lreal glad you said that,” the other 
i “T been thinking the same thing 
Of course, we could live at my 
® But Zebina’ s accustomed to this. 
tiller, too, and I’ll be real busy after 
4 the school board.”’ 
®vulled on the reins and the horse 
® For a minute or two Almira did 
€; but when Zebina looked back 
Send in the road, she was tying a red 


rag to the letter box—the signal for Paul 
Rice to stop. And when he got 
home that evening there was a paper pinned | 
on the door. 

“T’ve left the key under the doormat,” 
it read. She had. 
never been locked before. 


It seemed like old times to Zebina to be 
at town meeting again. It was a lively one, 
too. In spite of all Mrs. Budd’s campaign- 
ing, the opposition was strong. No woman 
had ever served on the school board of 
Hanway. The other candidate, Ezra Wells, 
was liked and respected. Not since Zebina 
could remember had there been so many 
speeches from the floor. Excitement was in 
the air and vituperation trembled just 
around the corner. He sat, as always, on 
one of the back benches, listening; but this 
time Mrs. Budd sat beside him. 

At last the question was put to rising 
vote. There was confusion about the count- 
ing; in their excitement people would 
move around. Before the count was an- 
nounced an adherent of Ezra’s called for 
another vote, and again, before the tellers 
reported, a friend of Mrs. Budd’s some- 
what forcefully claimed the moderator’s 
attention. There was much consultation; 
then the moderator announced that all in 
favor of Mrs. Julia Budd would stand on 
the left of the hall, and all in favor of Mr. 
Ezra Wells would stand on the right. 
Beezebiny sat still through the shuffling of 
feet. Theranks formed; there were people 
in front of him, people around him. The 
counting proceeded. The tellers moved to 
the platform and handed their slips to the 
moderator. Silence fell on the room. The 
moderator rose to his feet. 

“Sixty-two votes for Mrs. Julia Budd,” 
he read; and, “sixty-two votes for Mr. 
Ezra Wells.” 

Suddenly Zebina felt a hand on his col- 
lar. ‘‘Here you, Zebiny, you get up and 
vote!”’ 


He looked into the lean, pale face of | 


Julia. He got to his feet, and found himself 
in the aisle. Everyone was looking at him. 
The moderator rapped sharply. 


“‘Zebina Bowen’s got the floor!”’ he called | 


out. 

For a moment Zebina was silent, un- 
certain, and terribly frightened. There was 
Julia behind him; before him was —— 
His beard moved; then he spoke. 

“The folks that ain’t got sense enough to 
keep clear o’ women,” he said, ‘‘deserves 
’em,”’ and joined the ranks of Ezra Wells. 

He slunk through the crowd while the 
shouting was on; when all was over he 
lingered long in the hall. At last he had 
to depart therefrom, but he stood in the 
vestibule until there were no longer voices 
outside. Yet Julia was there. She raised 
herself to her full height and looked down 
her nose. 

““Yousnake in the grass!”’ she said. ‘‘ You 
Judas! Don’t you ever come near me 
again! I’ll never speak to you, not if I live 
to a hundred. Get out of my sight!” 

Zebina got into his wagon. At last he 
reached his house. The horse, of its own 
accord, went into the barn, and immediately 
Zebina hopped out. He climbed up into 
the loft, brought down his old suit of 
clothes. The nail that joined the suspend- 
ers and trousers had slipped out, but he 
found another. There was an odor of musti- 
ness about the coat that was like perfume 
to his nostrils. He hurried his chores, hur- 
ried into the house. He thrust some light- 
wood into the stove. From the cellar he 
brought up salt pork and potatoes. He 
dumped some coffee into the pot and set it 
over the flames. 

When he had filled his plate from the fry- 
ing pan and set the hot coffeepot on the 
tablecloth he sat back and looked at the 
feast. He heaved a deep sigh. 

“My gosh a’mighty!”’ he said. 
snum!”’ 

And when he had piled the soiled dishes 
into the sink and set the used frying pan on 
the back of the stove, he said ruminatively, 
“T’ll get me a good mess of elderberries 
this year,” 


“Well, I 
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BUILT BY 
BALDWIN 


IMPLY take 2c worth of chance—for a 
stamp to mail the coupon below. When 

it reaches us, we'll come back at you with a 
straightforward, dollars-and-cents, busi- 
ness proposition, the proven success of 


which is based in no small measure 
upon the fact that many more than 
two and a half million people are 
receiving The Saturday Evening 
Post every week. 
No one will call on you; you 
won’t be pestered. The 


Just Clip and 
Mail this Coupon 


Free Book for You 


“How to Know a Good Piano” will 
prove an invaluable help. Every 
home should have it—particularly 
homes with children. Yours free. 
Ask any Ellington dealer or write 


iit The Baldwin Piano Co., 142 West 


Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hat ‘d You kes \ 
VA to oak More Money ~ \ 
| Than You Do? \ 


Wee more money? No, this is not a sugges- \ 
tion that you “hit the wae fora raise”! \ 
that you give up the movies, baseball, tennis, 

“flivvering”’ or whatever may be your hobby. 
need not even work overtime to make extra money. 


The Dollars That Count 


! Or 
You | 


postman will simply hand you the facts. It’s 
up to you alone to accept or reject the op- 
portunity to represent The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal and 
The Country Gentleman in your locality. 
The renewal subscriptions our 
readers will give you, and the new 
subscriptions you secure, 
should easily pay you $5.00 
to $25.00 or more, 
extra, every 
week, 
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~ You Can Now Drive at Night “.. 
with safety and ease behind the wonderful 
non-glaring PLATE LITE 


A new scientific construction of reflector and lens 
harnesses the rays, so they spread fan-shape below 
the eye level of approaching drivers over entire 
road and ditches. These rays commence about a 
foot from the car, and show every hole and ob- 
struction nearby as well as far away. 


: s del 
86 Oa It is integral with highly polished all-aluminum 7.50 
r license plate holder, making the PLATE LITE 
ornamental as well as useful. Attaches to bar between headlights or bar between 
springs. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send prepaid upon receipt of remittance, 
your dealer’s name, and model wanted. 
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YAWMAN 4x» FRBE MFG.(0. ROCHESTER, NY. 


TEEL and wood files, 

steel shelving, desks, 
safes, office systems and 
supplies, bank and li- 
brary equipment. Phone 
the nearest ““Y and E”’ 
store or write Yawman 
and Erbe Mfg. Co., 532 
Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 
In Canada: The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont. 
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NETTING RESULTS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ball. His return.is a ground stroke off the 
rising ball. He makes many double faults, 
but his service is so good that his aces make 
up for them. : 

I have played in tournaments since I was 
about ten years old, and almost from the 
beginning of my career the critics praised 
my volleying. I first met Tilden when I 
was about thirteen years old, during an 
Outdoor Boys’ Championship meet at 
Forest Hills. He was interested in my 
strokes and encouraged me. In 1920 he 
gave me his book, The Art of Lawn Tennis, 
and wrote in it: 


To “Vinnie’’: The boy who I believe 
should be the greatest player the world has 
ever known, if he wants to be. 

SS BILLcs 
WILLIAM T.. TILDEN, 2ND 
1920-21. 


Before this we had played together; we 
went to Boston in 1918 to play in the Na- 
tional Doubles Championship, and even be- 
fore that we had played in two tournaments 
in the Philadelphia district. Naturally, in 
the Boston game our teamwork was very 
ragged; but somehow we won the match 
from Beals Wright and F. Alexander in 
five hard sets. 

For two years after this we were part- 
ners in doubles and each of these years we 
won the title. We had only one defeat and 
that was in 1922 when we played against 
Gerald Patterson and Pat O’Hara-Wood, 
the Australians; they beat us in three 
straight sets in the Davis Cup matches in 
Forest Hills. 

Naturally such a defeat after so many 
victories made everybody wonder what 
had happened; the explanation is very 
simple and accounts for the break-up in 
my long partnership with Bill. 

No one will admit more readily than I 
that Tilden is a tennis genius. He is un- 


_doubtedly the greatest exponent of the all- 


court tennis game we have ever had. Heis 
supreme in singles, but he has never been 
considered a first-class doubles player. The 
reason for this is that he carries his domi- 
nance in singles into doubles play, and that 
naturally makes teamwork difficult. When 
we first played doubles together he used to 
cover three-quarters of the court; he would 
run over and snatch a ball from directly in 
front of me. Even at that we could beat 
second-rate teams; but when it came to 
such players as Brookes and Patterson, 
Griffin and Johnston, and O’Hara-Wood 
and Patterson, his method made victory not 
only uncertain but almost impossible. I 
used to explain this to him over and over; 
I said again and again that we must de- 
velop better teamwork if we were to retain 
our supremacy in doubles. He would reply 
that he played doubles the only way he 
knew how to play 


Junior Tennis’ Debt to Tilden . 


This was the source of friction between 
Tilden and myself. Our victories were usu- 
ally dueto his brilliant back-court play. We 
used the one-man-up-and-one-man-back 
formation more than any other team in the 
history of American lawn tennis. I cer- 
tainly regretted our rupture; because I owed 
him so much; my early association with 
him undoubtedly helped me tremendously 
in perfecting my singles game. But I am 
glad to have an opportunity to explain 
what was at the bottom of our break. He 
has always been ready to help the young 
player; I have seen him go out of his way 
many times to start a promising youngster 
on the right track. I think he has done 


} more for the development of junior tennis 


in this country than any other champion 
we have ever had. 

I’ve told you how I used to bat my old 
ball against the side of the house and how I 
learned concentration from doing it. That 
is the first great commandment of the game; 
all other rules depend on it. Of course not 


all who play tennis do so for the; 
reason; it may not seem necessary | 
boy who plays merely for amusem| 
make so great an effort. Thousands I 
ple play only for pleasure or exercise; 
sands more play simply for the at 
game, who prefer a good outdoor spx ; 
daily dozen in a stuffy bedroom } 
radio chart. 

The champions are, after all, only } 
tion of the total number of tennis p; 
but there are certain rules which m | 
followed by any player who wishes | 
rive the greatest benefit from the } 
or if he is to reach championship ste | 
should that be his goal. | 

There is, after all, but one way 1] 
tennis. I have played with most | 
present stars. Their abilities, tacti) 
viewpoints differ in tennis, as they| 
the other affairs of life. Sometim| 
differences in their methods are diffi; 
of national temperament; Engli'; 
Japanese, Frenchman and Spania- 
two play the game in exactly the san} 
But these are simply differences in 
nals; fundamentally the rules of thy 
are unchangeable. 


Rules for Would-Be Champ) 


I should certainly hesitate to pr} 
a set of rules or to formulate a cod} 
champion. As a matter of fact, m} 
them could more fittingly write a ¢§ 
me. But I do not hesitate to say to § 
ginner that he must follow a definite } 
of training, both mental and physic: ji 
wishes to become a proficient playe| 
it is only the skillful player who can 2 
the fullest pleasure and profit frc 
game. The nature and the order | 
training I have attempted to classify | 
ten heads, which I call my ten con‘ 
ments of tennis. 

As the game is played today, it rt 
absolute science and subtle artistr| 
science of the game is something thi 
one can learn, though naturally w) 
fering degrees of success. Anyone } 
reasonably young and reasonably } 
and who sticks to it, can learn to sel} 
volley, to lob and smash and chop. | 
artistry required to meet and di‘ 
champion is something that only a1 | 
attain. It includes first of all the ak: 
gauge your opponent; to take his n\ 
both as a man and as a player; to) 
pate his movements and his stro; 
catalogue them and classify ther 
while the game is in progress; to kn) 
what kind of circus stroke will den; 
him; and to keep your mind on th p 
and your eye on the ball no matter v? 
the crowd in the grand stand cheers | 
all it is worth or gives you the razz. | 

In setting down my commandmen | 
not at all certain that I have place’! 
in the proper order, but to me it set 
natural one. I am very anxious t 
them clear to beginners, because I | 
did not have any such advantage. 1) 
to a bad start that made me lose mu) 
cious time. When I started to play 
the chop stroke and I depended ort 
tirely for several years. Then grad | 
found out what was wrong with my? 
and I had to spend another long pe) 
tireless practice in overcoming tl 
habit I had formed and in buildin! 
driving game. Without that I knew i 
never play against champions; th 
stroke is not strong enough to carry H) 
through these days. If someone had t 
me, in the early days of my career, | 
drive, I would have saved several vil! 
years. 

These are the ten commandments, 
beginner who wishes to develop ‘ 
game, whether for his own satisfac! 
with the hope of becoming a champ! 


1. Concentration is the first rule | 
cess, (Continued on Page 201) | 


Continued from Page 198) 
Kep your eye on the ball, no mat- 
he it goes. 
Tiin your feet; footwork and body 
care of primary importance. 
\teh your strokes and make your 
effective. 
3dy court generalship for tactical 
ize. 
Rnember the importance of your 
sition. 
Ln to know your opponent. 
3 dy and master the center theory. 
kp your body fit. 
\ays be a sportsman. 


1 spent at least a dozen years work- 
that set of rules. It has been that 
je I earned my first title as boy- 
\mpion, and I sincerely hope it will 
sat long before I win the supreme 
the courts, the National Singles 
qmship. In all these years I have 
-immered into me that the laws of 
7: must be observed by anyone who 
) reach the top. When I began 
xthere was no one to teach them to 
id to learn them by the bitter ex- 
cof losing tournaments until I was 
sinalyze my game and see what was 
ith it, and then set about correct- 
yaults. 


\to the first commandment, I can 
eat to you what Alexander used to 
pie: “Keep at it, kid.’ My first 
| was to make the ball go to a defi- 
pi; it always seemed to go in a 
mdirection. If I aimed at the barn 
s'e to break a window in the house. 
some targets in my back yard and 
\tting tennis balls furiously at tin 
1 milk bottles. I concentrated for 
son making the ball go where I 
dt to go after I hit it. Thousands 
tyusands of volleys I fired at the 
2's glassware, until I got to the 
were I could stand fifty or sixty feet 
al hit one of the bottles in the neck 
‘les out of five. 

(ject in this concentrated practice 
) able to plant the ball in an exact 
out of my opponent’s reach. This 
,£ course, that I would have to be 
) ure his reach and speed, and hav- 
lated them to a hairbreadth, put 
llust where he couldn’t quite get it. 
» ctice for this and other fine points, 
ino longer use a broken racket and 
les. 


lis particularly important for a 
) keep his eyes on the ball right 
I start, because a beginner is usu- 
-eoccupied with his stroke that he 
;0 forget all about what his oppo- 
$oing. It is even more important 
pions, because a glance at the gal- 
sponse to applause at a good shot 
tans that a player will lose the next 
biduse he may be taken by surprise 
»)onent’s return. Many champions 
je eyes of their opponents on the 
see where the ball will go, because 
ar unconsciously looks in that di- 
Hovey, one of the American cham- 
ithe 90’s, took advantage of this 
hfollowing trick: He would delib- 
/)ok in a direction opposite to that 
he expected to send the ball and 
sary would dash to that side of the 


ay to find that it had landed on the 
si2, 


rs footwork used in tennis is very 
li: that used in sparring with a box- 
Mer. Good foot action is important 

ng and for keeping one’s balance. 
tily too much to say that one’s suc- 
Me depends upon body balance. 

‘okes are lost because the man at 
tes not keep his weight evenly dis- 
“and so is unprepared to move in 
| direction he is required to move. 
‘me he shifts his weight the ball 
nits own way and he has lost the 
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Good players never waste a bit of energy; 
the demands of the game upon one’s physi- 
cal endurance are so great these days that 
he cannot afford to expend any useless 
muscular effort. You must learn to use, for 
a particular stroke or dash to the net, only 
those muscles actually necessary to the 
movement. This economy of effort is not 
only essential but it is the thing that makes 
the movements of the athlete beautiful and 
it is the basis of good form in tennis. Watch 
the people walking in front of you and no- 
tice how many of them make all sorts of 
movements that are unnecessary to the 
propulsion of their bodies in space; they 
may move the shoulders, hips, arms or 
trunk, whereas only the muscles of the hips 
and legs and feet should be brought into 
play. Unnecessary movements on the 
court mean fatigue and bad strokes. 


4, The next step in the training of a 
tennis champion is the study of strokes. 
One of the first general principles to be as- 
similated in this connection is that the 
racket must follow through after it hits the 
ball; it must continue its motion in the di- 
rection the ball has taken except in. the 
case of a stroke that is intended to give the 
ball a twist in the air. There are five fun- 
damental strokes—the service, horizontal 
ground stroke, volley, half volley and the 
lob. All except the service can be played 
either fore or back hand. Horizontal 
strokes are divided into three classes—the 
drop, the side stroke and the cut, or chop. 
The drop shot, or half volley, is difficult to 
learn, tricky and undependable; I would 
advise the boy who is just beginning the 
game never to worry about it. The cut 
stroke as played by the English is a long 
swing with a good follow through, but the 
Americans shorten the swing and call the 
stroke a chop. Many critics believe that a 
boy should not try for this stroke until he 
has mastered most of the others. As I have 
said, I myself learned it almost before any 
of the others, and I depended on it too 
much; I had to quit using it as steadily as I 
had been doing and go in for a driving 
game. But recently I have often used it to 
great advantage. It is a good emergency 
stroke, particularly useful on return of 
service. 

The side stroke is the best and safest 
stroke of all. All three types of volley— 
underhand, overhead and horizontal—may 
be made either fore or back hand. Most of 
the leading American players come close to 
the net for a volley, although there are 
notable exceptions. William M. Johnston 
and myself usually stand about ten feet 
from the net. The English as a rule stand 
even farther back than this—sometimes 
eighteen or twenty feet away, and they al- 
low the ball to fall to the height of their 
knees before hitting it. This is one reason 
why they have lost their international stand- 
ing in the game; they do not realize, as we 
do in America, that it is the attack rather 
than the defense which counts in any sport. 
The American conception of attack is to 
take the ball on the rising bounce and get to 
the net at the first opportunity, but this is 
directly opposed to the English idea of the 
game. 

I strongly urge any youth who aspires to 
championship honors to practice the lob 
assiduously. Most critics think of this 
stroke as a defensive one, but I think it may 
be used also for offense. It has pulled me 
out of many a tight place in important 
matches. As a defensive stroke it is used 
to break up net attack; but if played from 
the back of the court it becomes offensive. 


5. Court generalship cannot, of course, be 
explained in a few words any more than it 
can be consciously acquired. It is part of 
the art, rather than the science, of tennis. I 
cannot explain it any more than a general 
can explain how and why he moves his 
armies about a field of battle. One simple 
rule for the beginner is this: Try always 
for the straight shot rather than the cross- 
court one. You must perfect your game by 
seeing as many good players as possible 
and by playing with the best players you 
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THE new Dunlap“METROPOLITAN 
SPECIAL” with its modish brim and 
well rounded crown isa fitting ac- 


cessory to your changing moods— 
but never permits you to look other 
than smartly hatted. Gray and tanare 
the popular shades. Priced most fair- 
ly for long service at eight dollars. 


DUNLAP & 
COMPANY 


581 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 

22 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Accredited Agents in all principal cities throughout the fashionable world 
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Staunch and sturdy in looks 
and wear—the smart roll to 
the sole lets the foot settle 
down comfortably to a day’s 
work. Choice smported leather. 
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BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 
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THE SATURDAY 


: YOUR QUESTION: 


How Can I Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are 
earned every year by the representatives of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journaland The Country Gentleman. 


re 


| W. C. Cowgill 
i (Oregon) 
| $1.00 an Hour 


George Bockoven 
(Arizona) 


$75.00 in One Month 


; 


s - ———} 
A. B. Arment 
(Ohio) 
$100.00 in One 

| Month 


Name__ 


ACT NOW 


coupon below. There’s no obligation: 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
364 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable 


Commissions 


For every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a generous 


commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered a 
monthly bonus, based on your pro- 
This alone may run as 
high as $300.00 a month. 


duction. 


Weekly Salary Contract 


Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
produce a reasonable monthly 
quota, you may receive a weekly 
salary contract—up to $50.00 a 
week—in addition to commissions. 


Territory 
There is no restriction on the ter- 
ritory in which you may work. 
Your Profits 


The table that follows will give 
some idea of the extent of the monthly 
profit for part-time or full-time work: 


Average Subscription 


Production of 


Less than 3 a week . 
Less than 1 a day . 


Less than 2 a day 


Less than 3 a day . 


Less than 4 a day 


Less than 7 a day . ; r 
Less than 10 a day . 


Less than 14 a day 


Less than 18 a day . 


The offer you describe looks good to me. Please rush full particulars. 


If you want to take advantage of this 
money-making opportunity, send, now, the 


Street 


John Meeker 
(Ohio) _ 
$75.00 Every Week 


O. W. Hendee 
(Nebraska) 


$175 a Month 


Total Monthly 
Profits About 
- $ 5.50 
19.35 
30.00 

- 47.00 | 

64.00 

113.00 


. W. H. Guscott 
- 167.00 (Ohio) 

. 244.00 $90.00 Extra in One 
. 330.00 Month 


we Amazing new Aerial eliminates power noises such as ee 
transformers, generators, motor hums, etc., in practically all 


locations. Cuts static, regeneration howls and squeals to a min- 
imum, Dr, Gehrig, Oakland, Cal., says improves reception 60%, 


H (or check). Limited quantity 


Hundreds other testimonials. W: onderful results. Easy to install, 
$100 Brings BLUE PRINT— Working Drawings—Com- 

plete Instructions for Erecting. Just send dollar bill 
Send TODAY. 


Kane Antennae Co., Dept. 862E, 3034 W. Van Buren, Chicago 


—— Better Boats 


At Lower Prices 
Inboard and Outboard 
Motor Boats, Canoes, 
Rowboats and Dinghies. 
Catalog free. Save money 
—order by mail. Two fac- 
tories. Write to either one. 
State what interests you. 
416 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 
1216 Elm St., CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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can find. It is not enough to make good 
strokes; you must know how to take im- 
mediate advantage of any opening your 
opponent gives you and to profit by the 
weaknesses in his game by sending him the 
kind of balls he finds it hardest to return. 


6. Most people think that the feeling for 
court position ought to be instinctive in a 
player; that it must be born in him. I do 
not believe that this is so. It can be ac- 
quired and become as much a part of a 
player’s technic as his stroke. Tilden is a 
splendid example of a player who has built 
up an understanding of court position and 
court generalship, but he has done so only 
by playing in tournaments for many years. 


7. Tennis is a game of intimate relation- 
ships, and it is becoming more so. Most 
champions, of course, know the other 
champions in their own and other countries, 
and they know, in a general way at least, the 
type of game each man plays. But if a 
player finds himself opposite an unknown 
adversary he must size him up quickly and 
plan his-game in such a way as to defeat 
him. It is obvious, for instance, that a big 
heavy man of sluggish appearance will play 
a base-line game, and in all your tactics 
this must be borne in mind. 


8. The center theory is simply the play- 
ing of the ball down the center of the court. 
Its importance is only relative, depending 
entirely upon the methods of one’s oppo- 
nent. For example, when I had made an 
exhaustive study of Tilden’s methods I 
was able to use the center theory against 
him with considerable success. 


9. The boy who hopes to be a champion 
tennis player has to cut out night life. One 
of the best players I ever knew used to 
have a cocktail or two between sets. In 
spite of the fact that his form was very 
good, I never feared him as an opponent. 
His eyes and muscles did not respond 
quickly; and his brain, overstimulated by 
the alcohol, was always a little ahead of his 
body. Look at the pictures of the cham- 
pions of the past ten years; they are all men 
in excellent physical condition. They are 
not equal in muscular power and some are 
even slight in frame; but they are clear- 
eyed and in full possession of their faculties, 
mental and physical. 

It is one of the great advantages of tennis 
playing that it produces an all-round phys- 
ical development. In many sports certain 
groups of muscles are overdeveloped—in 
running, football or rowing, for instance. 
But tennis brings into play all the muscles 
of the body; it stimulates the vital organs 
and gives a nervous control that no other 
sport can give. Hard, overdeveloped mus- 
cles would only impede a tennis player; 
they must be elastic and flexible if he is to 
play a good game. 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 
College Athletic Star—Writing Home— “‘ 
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Dear Dad:—Can You Send Me $326,47 
I Need it/to Pay My Income Tax’’ 


M ay I 


10. In formulating these cor, | 
ments I have purposely placed thi) 
sity for good sportsmanship at the 
the list, not because it is least in impt 
but simply because there is no inter: \ 
place for it. It colors and pervade; | 
other commandments; it is suprey 
rule of rules. 

There is no other sport in thi! 
which lends itself so completely a 
pression of a clean spirit of rivalry} 
in the bitterest contests for a title, | 
nothing to destroy the friendly att | 
the opponents. 

Tennis, though strenuous, is np) 
cious or personal. Football, base} | 
cricket have only a limited national ) 
tennis knows no national boundaric| 
is the rich man’s game, but tenni 
most democratic sport in the wor 
have played it for centuries, and | 
and yet the butcher’s boy is just ' 
ble to the courts. 

But what makes it the cleanest |} 
all is the fact that it is played « 
honors—for titles and occasionally 
never for money. Because it is play 
parts of the world on the same 
court, with the same kind of bi) 
rackets, and because it is everywhi: 
erned by approximately the same | 
etiquette, the tennis court has bee 
common meeting ground for many 
and the game has certainly done mi: 
its bit toward cementing that » 
understanding between the countrii 5 
earth which will, we all hope, le| 
mately to a world peace. 

I hope the set of rules I have di) 
and explained does not seem terri 
the beginner. It is not possible fo | 
follow them from the beginning | 
training any more than a child ear | 
read all the rules of arithmetic an | 
them from the time he learns to ‘i 
and two. You will rediscover tlt 
yourself as you progress in the gn 
have put them down only for yo)| 
ance as you go along, and because | 
that to play a good all-round game) 
quire an all-round training, a tra 
the mind in alertness and of the é 
quick muscular response. 

Put quite briefiy, my advice 1 
ners is simply this: Read all the li} 
you can find; play as often and 2/ 
ously as you can; see all the gars 
tournaments you can. I do not he} 
advise you to put all your assets— | 
lect, of body, and even, if neces } 
worldly goods—into this one sount | 
ment—the chance of becoming a g 1 
nis player. I know that it is an inv) 
that will pay you rich dividends all} 
of your life. | 


. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of thr? 

by Mr. Richards. 
issue. 
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Cool and 
Colorful 


For summer days, Luk-Shu-Ri Knit creations are truly a happy 
choice. So fresh and airy, so dainty in colorings, so smartly styled! 
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Luk-Shu-Ri Knit dresses are delightfully adaptable—perfect for 
active summer sports—equally charming for luncheon and tea. 
You can wear them for so many summer-time occasions. 


Smartly fashioned in charming frocks and dainty underthings, 
Luk-Shu-Ri Knit retains its beautiful lustre and firm texture through 
repeated tubbings. In durability as well as beauty and charm it is 
truly a wonder fabric, yet the cost is very moderate! 


Luk-Shu-Ri Knit is sold only by our authorized representatives— 
enabling you to make selections in the comfort and privacy of your 
own home. Let us send you our interesting brochure showing 
many delightful new Luk-Shu-Ri Knit creations. Use the convenient 
coupon, 


The C&D Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Originators of Luk-Shu-Ri Knit —‘’America’s Wonder Fabric”’ 
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-£ Glorious fun 


a 


»  glorioustood 


: glorious rest 
on one of your own 


ships to Gurope 


O to Europe, if you can, during 

August or September. For then 
you will have the best choice of accom- 
modations aboard ship and lower first 
class rates. And to insure the complete 
success of your vacation, whenever you 
go, cross the Atlantic on one of the 
famous United States Lines ships, for 
they provide the type of luxurious 
travel that Americans appreciate. 


Cabin Class from $140 


» This is all it need cost you to travel 
aboard such a distinguished Cabin (one 
class) ship as the REPUBLIC, the fa- 
mous cruise liner. Rates on the well 
known PRESIDENT HARDING and 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT are: from 
$145. These are the fastest Cabin ships 
afloat—six days New York to Plymouth. 


First Class from $231 
(After August 1st—$210) 

This is the minimum first class rate on 
the GEORGE WASHINGTON, whose 
beautiful Colonial furniture and refined 
atmosphere have endéared it to thou- 
sands. First class on the LEVIATHAN, 
the most famous ship in the world, from 
$290. (After August lst—$265.) 


2d Cabin from $136.25 


For this modest sum you can enjoy the 
comfort of Second Cabin on that great 
Atlantic favorite, the GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. Similar accommoda- 
tions on the LEVIATHAN from 
$147.50. Long, broad decks, deep-car- 
peted lounges and comfortable smoking 
rooms. Luxurious travel at low cost. 


Tourist III Cabin $95 up 


With special round trip from $170. A 
new type of accommodation introduced 
to conform with American standards 
of comfort and economy. Commodious 
two, four and six-berth staterooms. 
Snowy linen, courteous service and best 
food. Rates vary with choice of ship. 
* * * 


Ask your local steamship agent for 
complete information about sailing 
dates, accommodations and rates, or 
write to the address below. 


Lots of deck space on Regular sailings from New York to Cobh (Queens- 


United States Lines ships town), Plymouth, Southampton, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. All rates quoted above are minimum. 


United States 


Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 
AMERICA to Europe. Agents everywhere. 


General Offices: 
45 Broadway 
NEW YORKCITY 
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Night-Born And bring the prescience of your passi) 

In ways remembered for the old ye! 

OU loved the wind at twilight, and the sake; 
snow And never April starlight but has sha} 
Clouding the uplands with its whirling Some memory of your smile that use , 
white ; Before your spirit to the night escape 


And you loved shadows in the east that go 
To mystery in the new moon’s waning 
light ; 
Tide ebbing from a rocky headland; still, 
Deep water flowing to the long lagoon; 
Echoes at midnight from some distant hill; 
Showers at dusk or rainy nights in June. 


Beyond the door to which we have no 
—Mary Lanier Magr 


Tonight I Danced With H,| 


OW that I have danced with her, 
I know how a snowflake feels, | 
Lifting, drifting, fluttering, 
What matter day’s clear, flashing wings, or Caught in the hand 
sun Ofa little laughing wind. 
Upon a hundred hills? the ecstasies I know how a butterfly feels, 
Of bird notes ere the morning had begun, Whimsically deciding to touch a flow | 


Spilling their careless silver sequences? its feet. 
The bright, insistent brilliance of the day, I understand the thrill a young bird ky \ 
Too white and hard against your eyelids For the first time leaving the nest 
burned ; And walking with wings 
Wearied of light and sound, you slipped On the wide air. 
away I know what a rose petal thinks, 
Night-born, your spirit to the night re- Wéind-shaken, swaying. 
turned. 


I did not know before, 
And now no sudden gust may bring the fleet But tonight 
Wild rain at midnight, but the echoes I danced with her. 
wake —Mary Carolyn Da» 
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You'll like Bon Ami Powder. Just 


as you've always liked the handy 
Bon Ami Cake. 


Women who have used it are all 
singing the praises of this other form 
of Bon Ami. The same magic in- 
gredients in a handy, sifter-top can. 
Soft and scratchless, Bon Ami Pow- 


der blots up dirt without hard work. 


It cleans and polishes quickly, 
thoroughly and safely. Nothing 
can equal it for making the bathtub 
glisten, cleaning the refrigerator, or 
restoring the lustre to pots and pans 
of aluminum, copper, agate and tin. 


for aluminum and 
fine kitchen utensils 


But for windows and mirrors, 
most housewives prefer Bon Ami 
Cake! Convenient in size and very 
economical. 


Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 


for bathtubs, 
tiling and nickel 
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Gentle to the hands, gentle to the 
surface it cleans—Bon Ami in either 
form is the magic cleanser. 


Women find it an economy of 
time and money to keep both these 
“partners in cleanliness” in the 
home. They meet every cleaning 
and polishing need. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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She Stood a Moment Longer, Wistfulness Shadowing Her Eyes Once More, Till Dill Spoke at Her Elbow. ‘‘want Me to Start Her for You?’’ He Asked 


saw how her mother’s eyes rested on the beauty 


HERE was a public wharf about two PD \7p2 5 7 
. : . y 2A } 4 > 
\ aes wine. co en @ S Wa Ra ances Ronis & : Yee oee 
ake shore; an Olly € isn’t i ’ 
NEM obi the children and the serv- PELLUS TRATED BY w. H. D. KOERNER pretty, isn’t it, mother? Don’t you hate to 


tdown to this landing immediately after P ; leave it, mother?” j 
ereakfast work was done. They would go home by train, and she and Paul would Molly laughed a little, trying to reassure them. ‘‘The fun’s over for this year,’’ she 


Vone more night on the island and then drive down tomorrow. She thought, a little agreed. ‘‘But you'll have next year to look forward to; and you'll be back in school next 
Sully, that the summer was over; and her eyes swept off to the east to rest fondly week, and so many things to do.”’ : 

¢ mountains there, and she felt the deep blue of the ruffled water like a caress across ‘Gosh!’ young Paul protested. ‘‘That’s the worst part of it—getting back to school.” 
Theek. There was always a measure of melancholy in this last day of summer; always “Oh, I don’t think so,” Margaret.said in a tone of virtuous reproof. ‘‘But I do hate 
n regret at going home. Once the transition was done and the first flurry of settling to leave the island though.” 

\. in familiar surroundings was over, she knew this regret would pass; but the feeling ““Byeryone else has gone home,” Molly reminded them. “And it will be getting cold 
“one the less a keen and poignant one. pretty soon; it’s already too cold to go in swimming.” 

he children, she saw, felt it as much as she did. Young Paul, as like his father as a “T went in this morning,” Paul argued. “It was great. Just as warm!” 

| can be, said over and over on the way down to the landing, ‘‘Gosh, I wish we didn’t Molly laughed, and spoke over her shoulder to Richard and Lucy, the servants, in 
"to go! Gosh, mother, I wish we could stay till tomorrow with you!”’ And Margaret, the stern seat of the motorboat. ‘‘ You have the keys, Richard,” she reminded the man. 


or three years younger, was as regretful in a less vociferous way. She watched Molly, “Yes, madam,” he assured her. 


“You'll have all day tomorrow to get things in shape,” 
she told him. ‘“‘The floors will need going over, and 
there'll be dusting, and you can hang some of the curtains 
if you have time. I’ve written to order what groceries 
you'll need. They’ll be delivered this afternoon; and ice, 
too, and the milk tomorrow morning.” 

“Yes, madam,” he said again, and she nodded and 
looked ahead. They were approaching the landing, and 
she could see waiting the car that had come to take the 
servants and the children to the railroad. She swung the 
boat wide so as to come in straight alongside the wharf, 
and this brought her into such a position that she could 
look up the road through the trees. Dill Sockford—Dill- 
away, but Dill for short—was coming down the road with 
a rack of milk bottles in his hand and a stranger at his 
side; she remarked this stranger instinctively, felt a faint 
amusement at the cap he wore. 

Then the boat demanded her attention as she checked 
its way, reversed and shut off the ignition, while Paul 
jumped out to secure the lines and Richard began the 
business of unloading luggage. The driver of the car came 
to help him, and Dill too. The man with Dill, the stranger, 
stayed near the car. 

Dill—he lived a hundred yards up the road and supplied 
them with milk through the summer—spoke jocularly 
to the children, and, with a little deprecatory nod by way 
of greeting, to Molly. 

“Shipping em home, are you?” he asked. 

She smiled assent. “Yes; yes, they’re going. Say 
good-by to Dill, dears, till next summer.” 

“Guess you won’t want any more milk then,”’ Dill sug- 
gested. He was apt thus to anticipate her instructions. 
He was an amiable man and a helpful one; during the 
winters he had the island in charge, and at such times as 
this he did odd jobs there. 

“Tl take one bottle,”’ she told him. ‘“‘The others, too, 
of course, if you’ve saved them for us. And, Dill, I'll want 
you to come up this afternoon to help me shut up the 
house.” 

“Paul coming tonight, ain’t he?” Dill inquired, and 
she nodded. 

“But he won’t want to do odd jobs,” she explained, 
smiling a little; and Dill chuckled. 

“He ain’t one for odd jobs,” he agreed. “All right, I 
figured you’d want me. I’m planning to come.”’ 

Molly noticed inattentively that the stranger, the man 
with the amusing cap, had gone back up the road. Then 
Richard, the manservant, said deferentially, ‘‘Was there 
anything else, madam?” 

Molly shook her head, and she went with the children 
toward the waiting car. Paul tried one last plea: “Gosh, 
I wish I could stay till tomorrow, mother!” 

‘Dad and I will have so much luggage in the car,” she 
explained. “‘You’d best go along on the train, dear. 
Good-by.”” She kissed them, stood waving to them as the 
car drew away, called at the last moment, “See you to- 
morrow night, dears!’”” And she watched their small hands 

waving from each side of the car till it passed the first 
angle in the narrow road and disappeared. She stood a 
moment longer, wistfulness shadowing her eyes once more, 
till Dill spoke at her elbow. 

“Want me to start her for you?” he asked. 

Molly laughed then and shook her head. “No,” she 
told him. ‘“‘She knows me.”’ And they went out toward 
the boat together, and she got into the engine pit and 
reached across to set spark and ignition and throttle, and 
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then bent to the fly- 


wheel. Dill was 

“Se g talking amiably, 

; telling her the news 

Nae 7 of the lake, and she 


listened inatten- 

tively. She had 
long since acquired the art of appearing to listen to unin- 
teresting people while at the same time her own thoughts 
were free. But she hesitated to start the engine now so 
long as he kept on talking; so she waited, her hand upon 
the wheel. Then her idle thoughts returned to the man 
who had come down with Dill, and gone away again; and 
when Dill paused, she asked who he was. 

“Wanted to be set over to the club island,’ Dill ex- 
plained. ‘TI said I didn’t know as I had time.” 

This reply was, she thought, characteristic of Dill, and 
she nodded, with a little smile. ‘‘You’ll come right after 
dinner then?” she reminded him. 

“T’ll be there or thereabouts,”’ he agreed, grinning; and 
she turned the flywheel with that sharp snap which it re- 
quired. The engine caught and ran, and she climbed into 
the driving seat and signed to Dill, and he let go the lines. 
As she backed into open water she looked at him again, 
and his mouth was still moving, so she knew he was talking 
even now. She smothered a smile and nodded as though 
to agree with what he said, and then she swung the boat 
and started up the lake toward the island again. 

The day had begun with a suggestion of frost in the air, 
but already the sun was warmer and the white clouds were 
heavy overhead. The air had that peculiar clarity which 
the latter months of summer and the early fall always 
bring; she thought she could distinguish individual trees 
on the mountains miles away, and the fire tower stood up 
gaunt and distinct against the sky. As she passed through 
a channel between the mainland and a group of little 
islands, the wind in her face freshened and a little whip of 
spray wet her cheek; so she turned the bow of the boat to 
meet the waves more fairly. 

There were summer places on the mainland at her left, 
now in most instances deserted; she studied them as she 
passed by, noting the closed doors of the boathouses, feel- 
ing a faint chill at their loneliness. Here lived the Days, 
where she and Paul so often came to play tennis; and there 
was the Tunney place; and on the island to her right the 
Fisher establishment. She left the channel behind and 
came into more open water; and she looked across to the 
club island to the east, and to Big Dog and Little Dog 
beyond. 

She and Paul had gone over to Little Dog a good many 
times this summer. Capello—Adah Capello, the great 
soprano—had taken it for the season; and the famous 
woman had displayed a surprising desire to be friendly, 
calling upon her neighbors, inviting them to her home. 
Molly had been inclined to like her, puzzled and attracted 
by the faint and exotic atmosphere which she wore. 

Capello had always been to the public in some sort a 
mystery. An Italian by birth as well as by musical educa- 
tion, she had made her debut now full twenty years ago, 
and since then she had never revisited her native land. 
When her professional associates, as the opera season 
ended, took passage for the Riviera or the Nile, she bade 
them good-by and chose to spend her own vacation season 
in some remote but populous summer colony in the United 
States. 

“T am American,” she liked to say, explaining this 
whim. “Why should I work so hard here, and make so 
much money, and then go and spend it some other place? 
No, I am American, and I stay here.”’ 

So this summer she had lived on Little Dog, where the 
big place built a dozen years before by Darnley had been 
these last two seasons, since Darnley’s wife died, vacant 
and unused. .Molly liked her almost as much as Paul did; 


When He Came Up the Path to the House, She Was Busy on the Upper Fu, 
and She Called to Him, ‘‘Come Up Here, Dili. I Need You Here” 


and Paul liked her very much indeed, found her }) 
lating and alive and colorful. It was from her hh 
bought Molly’s emerald. 

Molly, holding the motorboat into the wind, cam i 
the lee of their own island and swung to the west ti| 
its shores toward the landing cove. Thinking of C;} 
she remembered idly the impression she had sometim | 
that the woman was nervous and fearful; but the th i 
was only a passing one. The big house came in sigh 2 
she was reminded by a glimpse of the curtains at th ) 
dow of the guest room that they must be renewer i 
year—might as well be destroyed now. 

“T must have Dill collect a lot of things like that 
told herself. ‘‘He can pile them up somewhere, an< ji 
when the lake freezes he can take them out on the ii; 
burn them.” 

She turned in toward the boathouses, and ran thi 
into its slip and stopped the engine and climbed 
drop an accustomed clove hitch over one of the u 
which held the boat lifters. There were two sli 
boathouse, one in that adjoining; but the othe 
vacant. Paul had run the bigger boats down t 
for the winter, but this little jogabout would b 
needing only to be lowered into the water in t \ 
be ready for use. She and Paul sometimes came 
early week-end in one of the small cabins, and 
venient at such times to have a boat at hand. 

She left the boathouse; and at once felt, alr 
pable, the silence of the island. Itis true that a re: 
chirred in an oak tree up behind the servants’ q 
two or three 
crows were 
quarreling in 
the hemlock 
growth to the 
north. But the 
silence was the 
more emphatic 
by reason of 
their outcries, 
as- though 
pointed by this 
contrast. It 
was the first 
time Molly had 
ever been ab- 
solutely alone 
here, and it had 
not occurred to 
her that the ex- 
perience might 

be disturbing. 
Paul would be 
here a little 
after dark, 
coming on the 
6:52 train, and 
she had a great 
many things to 
do before he 
came. 

But though 
these tasks 
waited for her hands, 
she stood still for a 
moment outside the 
boathouse, listening to 
this curious silence. 
Theirs was the only 
place on the island, 
and three-quarters ofa 
mile of open water lay 
between: her-arid the 
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wt mainland. She could not be sure that there was 
yer human being nearer than Dill Sockford, two miles 
s away; and she was for a little almost inclined to 
mle at the thought, wondering what she would do if, 
stance, she fell off a chair and sprained her ankle 
iJtaking down the curtains from their rods. Then, 
4 of the island, she heard a motorboat, and it came 
»d her, popping reassuringly; and she went along 
. ath through the trees toward the big house, waving 
ed to the lone man in the boat as he passed by. 
Ps island where she and Paul and the children spent 
, immer was of considerable extent. They called it 
r acres, but it may have been a little more. Wooded 
<ghout, it rose to a height of perhaps fifty feet above 
,jke; and beneath the carpet of dead leaves and 
4es, fallen through generations from the trees, there 
snly a heap of tumbled bowlders, frost shattered and 
~d into eccentric shapes and forms. Someone, some 
ahy man, had made it once his plaything. There were 
where indications that he had spent money regard- 
5 on every passing whim. There was a road across the 
|, cleared of bowlders, sufficient for rough hauling; 
dhere was a path around its circumference, smooth and 
sunderfoot. 
je boathouses were in a cove in the island’s western 
n, and on the rocky point to the north a little cabin 
». There was another cabin a hundred yards beyond, 
swhat removed from the water. Theservants’ quarters 
sin two small buildings in the hollow below the water 
4", behind the boathouses; the tennis court lay south 
{2 big house; and the house itself, half hidden among 
srees which surrounded it, was big enough for a dozen 
ge to lose themselves. Molly and Paul often laughed 
‘e ridiculous fact that they had it all to themselves; 
2 was so much room; twenty might have lived here as 
nortably as two, and still had space to spare. When the 
jman tired of his plaything he was ready to sell it at 
yigure at all; and ten times what Paul had paid would 
tiave been sufficient to reproduce it in some other lo- 
tn. 


She Heard the Touch of Paddle Against Gunwale, and Stop 


When Molly came into the house this morning she felt 
a faint chill in the air, damp and depressing; the chill of 
night not yet wholly dissipated by the sun. In the center 
of the enormous living room a tremendous chimney rose 
two stories to the roof; a grotesque affair fashioned from 
stones chosen for their eccentric shapes, so that it was as 
though a hundred gargoyles had been piled one upon 
another. There was a fireplace on each side of this chim- 
ney; and Molly kindled a fire in one and then in the other, 
and watched the leaping flames, and stood before them till 
their warmth drove back the dampness and the chill a little. 

She had expected to be, this morning, extremely ener- 
getic; there were so many things todo. But now that the 
children and the servants were gone, a certain indolence 
possessed her. It was pleasant to stand here in the heat of 
the fire and let her idle thoughts drift aimlessly. The fire 
burned high, feeding on the fat pine, the flames yellow as 
gold. Its heat at last repelled her. She turned aside and 
began in a dreamy abstraction to take down the curtains 
and fold them and stow them in the great window seats; 
and she stuffed the brightly colored pillows which littered 
the seats in atop the curtains; and then reversed the seat 
cushions so that their gay covers might not suffer from the 
weather. These activities might have been expected to win 
her to a more energetic mood; but by and by, when she 
took a rug out on the south veranda to sweep it, the little 
path leading along the shore attracted her eye and wooed 
her away. Sun, flecking through the leaves, dappled the 
path; and as the birches swayed, the shadows moved en- 
ticingly to and fro, inviting her to come and play among 
them. Molly went a little way, and paused, and went on 
again; and at last, with a certain resolution, she decided 
to walk around the island. There was time enough for the 
chores she had to do. 

On the east side of the island there was a channel, not 
wide, with two or three smaller islands beyond. No one, 
at this season, dwelt upon them; and Molly felt their 
desolation. But halfway through the path along the chan- 
nel she heard the touch of paddle against gunwale, and 
stopped on a jut of rock to look along the way, and saw a 


girl coming toward her in a canoe. The canoe was bright 
red, and the girl wore a bathing suit which had once been 
red but now was merely rusty. Her short flax-colored hair 
had been burned red by the sun; and her arms and legs, 
bare, were red as copper, or as the lights that lurk behind 
the sheen of gold. Molly knew her; Nell Harmon, whose 
family lived in summer at the landing near Dill Sockford’s 
place; and she called a greeting, with a lifted hand. 

The girl raised her paddle in response, and with a swirl 
swung the bow of the canoe toward where Molly stood. 
“Hello,” she said. ‘‘Thought you were going down today.”’ 

“T gent the children today,’ Molly told her, and laughed 
a little. ‘I’m supposed to be closing up the house, but I 
couldn’t stay indoors. Paul’s coming tonight, and we'll 
drive down tomorrow.” 

“Tt is wonderful, isn’t it?” the girl assented. “TI couldn’t 
stay in either.” 

Molly looked at her and shivered. “I should think you’d 
be frozen. And you haven’t even goose flesh on your arms.”’ 

Nell laughed softly. ‘I’m out this way so much. I 
love it.” 

‘‘You’re like an Indian,” Molly agreed. 
Don’t you burn at all?” 

The girl shook her head, stirred the water with her pad- 
dle. ‘‘Who was the man on the upper end of the island?”’ 
she asked idly. 

Molly looked her surprise. “Why, there’s nobody here 
but me.” 

“T saw him go away as I came along,” Nell explained. 
“‘T came up the other side, and he was just going away in 
a motorboat. I didn’t really see him land; but I thought 
he’d been ashore.” 

“‘Not likely anyone would land there,” Molly said. 

“T suppose not,” Nell agreed, and her paddle moved and 
the canoe slid away. ‘“‘’By,’’ she called. ‘‘See you this 
winter in town.” 

Molly nodded, spoke a parting word; and she watched 
the canoe move steadily southward, the girl’s arms rhyth- 
mic and graceful as they passed through the movements of 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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and Saw a Girl Coming Toward Her in a Canoe 
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FTER the 
Sixty-ninth 
Congress 


was in session 
three months 
there appeared, to 
anyone who was 
watching at Wash- 
ington, on the cal- 
endar of the 
Committee on Im- 
migration and 
Naturalization of 
the House, how 
many bills? 

More 
sixty! 

Not all these 
bills were bad bills, 
not all of them 
were bills openly 
designed to dig un- 
der our restricted 
immigration fence, 
not all of them 
were framed to 
lead later to new 
and larger holes in 
our national pol- 
icy. 

But a cursory 
glance does not re- 
veal that many of 
these sixty-odd 
bills were dedi- 
cated to greater 
height or strength 
in ourimmigration 
fence; most of 
them, good or bad, 
were designed to 
knock off a few 
inches here and 
there or pull off 
a few boards to 
make an opening 
tarough which, 
later, regiments 
could march in. 


than 
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It is on the assumption that our restrictive immigration 
policy, as written in the legislation of 1917, 1$21 and 1924, 
meets the approval of the country that one can con- 
scientiously warn the citizenship of the United States that 
as sure as night follows day there will be increasing subtle 
attempts to gnaw holes in the policy, to secure a concession 
here and a loosening there, to worm-eat exclusions and 
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boll-weevil the rigidity of restrictions. 


The importance of this subtle assault is brought out 
when one goes looking for wise unpartisan opinion in 


Washington as to what is considered 
the outstanding piece of national 
legislation since the war. It is aston- 
ishing to find that certainly nine out 
of ten of the foremost administra- 
tors, seasoned correspondents and 
students of government will say, ‘‘ Of 
course the Federal Reserve Act was 
before the war. But since the war? 
Why, the restriction of immigration, 
of course!” 


Time’s Changes 


HIS opinion is founded undoubt- 

edly on considerations which will 
come into the minds of those who 
stop to think impartially. Such men 
or women will say to themselves— 
even though they were once immi- 
grants or are the children of immi- 
grants—something like this: 


“While America was a land of 


great undeveloped resource, partic- 
ularly with an excess of food supply, 
there was need for human beings 
from overseas to take part in creat- 
ing a civilization. The work.to be 
done was in large part hard, pioneer- 
ing, constructive labor—the tilling of 
soil, the building of roadbeds, the 
digging of canals and ditches. Dur- 
ing the first centuries of remaking 


Immigrants in the Main Waiting Room at Ellis Istand 


the continent, what we needed was human hands—numbers 
of them—endlessnumbers. America hungered for a supply 
of mankind. And in those days from virile races in Europe 
we received an influx, not of immigrants regarding Amer- 
ica as easy money and as a country where one could settle 
into a gregarious foreign quarter in some city, but an 
influx of those who came to take their lot with native 
Americans, ready to put hands to creative rather than 
parasitic activities, ready to come as citizens and not as 
patrons of a national boarding house. 


PHOTOS, FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. C, 
Foreigners at a County Clerk’s Office Getting Their First Papers 
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America has the quality it used to have. We have 
to chew a meal too large and of indigestible, inf \ 
quality. It is no insult to certain races to say that the! 


not go to the right spot, that they are not adapted ti! 


requirements of our diet. The fault may be with oul 
gestion, but the fact is there none the less. Why be! 
tongued about it? The real truth is that we are set ag 
absorbing more of certain kinds of immigration. 
“The melting-pot sentiment was thrilling while me 
went on; it became repulsive when the melting failed 


foreigners began to take the atti 
that our pot was theirs by : 
inalienable right; that if we ref? 
permission to jump into it we 
committed not only injury bul 
sult. The idea that America ha} 
obligation to become the wo l 
boarding house was spread wide! 
still persists, but we have no ob? 
tion whatever. The land of pro 
is not necessarily a promised | 
The thanks of those who have ? 
permitted to come and haye ? 
welcomed must not be confused b 
the demands, almost insolent, } 
we provide for everyone. If Bil 0 
in, that is no reason why Bill sh! 
wail because we keep out his fe 
townsman in Poland or Timbuk, 
One of the inherent rights | 
civilization, whatever its policy } 
be, is the right of exclusion. } 
of the inherent rights of mankit!! 
exclusion. It is not necessary ml 
A why he will not associate wit) 
It is sufficient that A does not} 
B’s face or the way his hair grows! 
America wants no more immi? 
tion, or wants no more immigra 
from this quarter or that, there}! 
be and should be gentle mannel} 
the forming of a policy; but un 
neath them all is the fundamet 


THE 


hwe have to close the door. It’s 
bor. We are on the home side 
+ If we have any right at all it is 
wke America whatever we want 
ca to be, and we have deter- 
«for a long time to make an 
eca out of what we have at hand 
| hat we ourselves want to im- 
+) human resource. It would be 
cous to assert that our raw 
tial should be picked out by 
mnfluence. 

} that is exactly what organized 
ynfluences come down to Con- 
sand try to accomplish. They 
heir little wedges into every 
a7 of our restricted-immigration 
«and any bystander is amazed 
«with what flattery and oblique 
y and mealy-mouthed talk of 
wane considerations” and ‘‘the 
»eart of America” the concealed 
4{ is made upon our immigration 
3 In the cloakroom of Congress 
y1e process already has a name; 
(led “immigration-law sniping.” 
‘\e serious part of it has hardly 
4 the tip of its nose,’’,says an 
é on immigration. ‘‘Butitisa 
rnose—a gimlet nose. ‘It will go pushing in along the 
riselessly, furtively at first, and only when we awake 
/remendous squealing under the gate will we realize 
vi, big pig is really behind it.” 

aps it will be a good service to report why wise ob- 
13 who have no ax to grind regard the restriction of 
aration as the most important piece of legislation 
he war. Perhaps it will be equally good service to 
yn some measure the secret process of undermining 
cis planned so noiselessly that few Americans know 
t; is going on. : 


The Country of Capitalistic Laborers 


}3}EGIN, no one can say to what extent we would have 
):ome the dumping ground for undesirables after the 
we had not closed the door. Europe was anxious to 
t.of hungry mouths. Given the opportunity, certain 
n'ies in Europe would have been glad to wish upon us 
nwn indigestibles—the revolutionary trouble makers, 
vemployed, the unfit and those who—whatever claims 
yiuight make of being persecuted—were unpopular ele- 
1 in the civilization in which they were living. The 
cular always claim to be persecuted; but persecution, 
rtter how reprehensible, is by no means a certain sign 
th and merit : 
i persecuted. , 
Vfaced, in any 
». tidal wave 
nigration. It 
‘{ betoo great 
cantity and 
ait a question 
listressingly 
Hr in quality. 
id a certain 
it of pros- 
iy to pass 
ud; we pre- 
€ to pass it 
ito our own 
rs. There is 
hig selfish or 
4 in looking 
€ our own 
i first. Mem- 
sof our own 
i’ are quite 
frent from 
dicated, un- 
td and some- 
‘) untamed 
nwho come to 
eodgings for 
*\ years, send 
1 earnings 
1and in the 
-» back after 
€mings. Citi- 
“lip worth 
ling is not 
2d upon this 
1iction. 
Uhermore,we 
‘ome to the 
&f anew con- 
of labor, 
a few years 
sed to say 
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Within Sight of America 


that labor was a commodity. That was the economic view. 
But there has developed a social view of labor—a new policy 
which perhaps is destined to have deeper economic conse- 
quences than any mere economic policy can ever have stand- 
ing by itself. Our representatives of capital are learning 
that it is better to pass a full plate to everyone than to quar- 
rel with everyone about an empty plate. We have done more 
than any other civilization to make the laborer understand 
the nature and use of capital by that most intelligent policy 
of helping the laborer to become a capitalist. The 
day has arrived when, more than ever before 

in the history of the world, the whole 
paraphernalia of our own material civili- 

zation is at the service of the fit man 
at the bottom almost as much as it 
is of the man at the top of the 
ladder. 

We have set a high standard 
of living—higher than ever since 
restricted immigration. We 
have ceased to think of immi- 
grants in terms of the labor 
market and have now weighed 
their value to us, as it must 
inevitably be weighed, in 


A Scene at Ellis Istand. In Ovalt— The First Glimpse of America 
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terms of citizenship and the immi- 
grants’ worth as threads in our high- 
standard social fabric. No one denies 
that such a policy may pinch tempo- 
rarily certain industries and make ag- 
ricultural and domestic-service labor 
hard to obtain. No great good is 
accomplished without some pain. 
But certainly 90 per cent of impar- 
tial Americans prefer to maintain our 
standards of living, of character, of 
virility, of law abiding, of good blood, 
rather than yield to the importunings 
of organized minorities who play soft 
music about America’s duty to open 
its arms:in the name of humanity to 
inferior stock, and to the unfittest of 
racial groups, or who, in the name of 
an industry or an agricultural district, 
urge, probably against the ultimate 
facts, that without an influx of unin- 
telligence and inferiority a great tem- 
porary embarrassment may be felt. 


A National Boarding House 


T IS hard to see why America now 
owes more to the world than a great 
peaceful, helpful civilization; cer- 
tainly we have done too much already in providing a na- 
tional boarding house. We have a sufficient credit balance 
on the sentimental side of being the mother of all mankind, 
particularly as the hostess in latter years of selective bad 
mankind. It is equally hard to see why the convenience of 
a factory or plantation should be served for a year or two 
by bringing in a low-standard crew whose eternal progeny, 
expanding into thousands, may poison for centuries our 
social fabric. It is better for all of us to work a little 
harder, pay more for goods and food and keep 
the door closed. 
This is the conviction of those who from a 
vantage point have viewed the workings 
of the immigration-restricting legisla- 
tion and rate the immigration legis- 
lation as being head and shoulders 
above any other legislation since 
the war and perhaps in the pe- 
riod before the war. 
It would be ridiculous to 
claim that our immigration 
acts are perfect. They are 
not. It would be absurd to 
say that they have not 
caused hardship to num- 
bers of ignorant or 
unfortunate indi- 
viduals whose 
plans to enter our 
doors went awry. 
It would be stupid 
to claim that some 
measure of hard- 
ship has not been 
imposed by a sep- 
aration of fami- 
lies—which, of 
course, can always 
be repaired, if the 
situation is des- 
perate enough, by 
the. return, to his 
original country, 
of the immigrant. 
It would not be 
square with the 
facts to claim that 
occasional labor 
shortages have not 
taken place in the 
period of readjust- 
ment. It is out- 
side the truth to 
deny that certain 
foreign nations 
and races which 
were accustomed 
to use America as 
a dumping ground 
for excess popula- 
tion are unsatisfied. 
It is preposterous 
to state a belief 
that those who 
wanted to come to 
our ports because 
they believed that 
(Continued on 
Page 88) 
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filled with people leaving the city at the end of their 

working day. It was a crowd in which all the human 
ingredients resembled one another. The women were like 
the other women, the men like the other men. All except 
one. Jefferson Cole’s face was as pale as the office faces 
about him; it was even paler. In personality he was 
obviously the same. It was his clothes that were different. 
He had on shoes plainly never polished, with wooden soles 
and absolutely square toes. His suit was strange and 
thick in material and faded green, and he had on a small 
hat of a green that nothing would ever fade—nothing. At 
his feet was a dilapidated satchel and under 
one arm a bundle tied in newspapers. 

A sign was put up announcing the train for 
Harristown, and Jefferson moved forward 
with the throng. He was excited and one 
side of his long face twitched continuously. 
“T guess they'll be sur- 
prised,’’ he thought. 
“‘They will be sur- 
prised.”” Then he was 
conscious of a surprise 
much nearer; standing 
in front of him, the fact 
was. A small man with 
tight lips, slightly older 
than Cole, advanced 
doubtfully. 

‘Jefferson Cole,” he 
said, in a voice half in- 
quiry and half incredu- 
lous announcement. 

‘Hullo, William,’ Jef- 
ferson returned. 

ST'hen® 1 is eyoureas 
William demanded. 

Cole was annoyed by 
the continued doubt. 
“Who do you think it 
would be?’ he asked 
irritably. ‘‘Didn’t you 
say Jefferson Cole? 
You’ve known me long 
enough, haven’t you? 
Well?” 

““You were give up for dead,”’ Wil- 
liam persisted. ‘‘And now here you 
are back, with the war over three 
years. It’senough to upset a person.” 

“Not that you’re very glad about 
it,” Jefferson added. ‘‘You’d sup- 
pose, returned unexpected from 
death, I’d get some kind of a wel- 
comefrom oneofthegang. I would.” 

William seized Jefferson Cole’s 
limp hand and shook it vigorously. 
“It’s been so long, we’ve forgotten 
how to act about soldiers,’’ he admitted, ‘‘about heroes. 
There ain’t been any for quite a spell. More crimes in the 
papers.” They stood aside from the crowd pouring through 
the narrow gate tothetrain. ‘““‘Wherewereyou? Why didn’t 
you write or anything? I guess you were in a German 
prison.’”’ Cole glanced at him with a flicker of pale eyes. 

“And when I got out,” he agreed, ‘“‘I was dreadful sick 
for I don’t know how long—in the head. And then, sud- 
den, I remembered everything and wanted to come home. 
William, how are they? How is pa and his wife?” 

A curious expression swept over William Marble’s face. 
He fell silent, gazing hard at Cole. 

“‘Well,”’ he demanded, exasperated again, ‘‘what are 
you staring at? I’m here, ain’t I? I’m not a ghost?” 

“That's just the trouble—you ain’t,’ William an- 
swered. ‘It’s going to raise hell, that is. Your father is 
all right and so’s Mrs. Cole. But how they’ll be when 
they see you, I’m not sure.” Jefferson admitted that he 
didn’t get him. 

“IT don’t get you,” he said. “‘They’d better be all right 
when they see me; with what I went through—prison and 
all. And it left me delicate, I can tell you. Specially in the 
stomach. I have to eat very careful.” 

“There is no use to move out to the train,’’ Marble 
told him. ‘We'll ketch.the next. I’ve got to talk to you. 
You’ve just raised Ned not writing and then coming back 
so unexpected.” 


Ti train shed at five in the afternoon was naturally 


The single light in the corner of the room, a lamp on a 
stand, was muffled with red crépe paper.. The deep gloom 
made objects and people indistinct. Ordinary articles of 
furniture seemed vaguely strange, and the five faces 
gathered around a center table were no more than pallid 
blurs. A tense and nervous silence hung over them. And 


Marble Gazed Gloomily at Valeria and at the Tray and at Cole. 
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then, from somewhere, came a series of sharp and im- 
patient knocks. 

A woman’s voice asked in an unnatural key, “‘Is Jeffer- 
son there? Is that Jefferson speaking from beyond the 
mundane ether?’’ The only reply to this was a second 
series of louder knocks. ‘‘If it’s Jefferson Cole, we want 
him to get through to us and pierce the veil of mortality. 
Mr. McManners wants to hear from his daughter Ella, 
who was took last year in September. His father’s heart 
is sore and he wants to talk to her. Where is Ella McMan- 
ners and is-she all right?” 

The fragment of a whistled tune was, with the knocks, 
still the sole answer. 

The woman continued, ‘‘Won’t Jefferson attend to a 
father’s aching heart? Won’t he send him reassurance in 
the empty vale of mortality?” 

At last a voice replied, thin and brittle and petulant, 
“T can’t be bothered. I’m happy and don’t want to be 
dragged back to the world. Tell McManners not to get in 
a sweat. Life is full of tol-de-rol-de-riddle. Specially the 
riddle. I was having an elegant time when you called me. 
Dancing with an Egyptian girl dressed like they dress.’ 
The next word was largely lost, but it sounded like “‘ paint.” 
Then there was a giggling laugh. ‘‘ What do I know about 
Ella MeGinnis?”’ It wasn’t McGinnis, it was patiently 
explained, but MeManners, and there was further refer- 
ence to the leaden hearts of bereaved parents. An enig- 
matic pronouncement followed. “Them that was pretty 


‘in the here are pretty in the hereafter.” 


“Ella MeManners, taken off in her eighteenth year last 
September.” 

“T think she was to the dance with a dark fellow that 
looked like an Aarab. His name is Mecca. Mecca? 
Mecca? No, name of Allah. But tell her father not to 


«s 
I Suppose You've Been 
Talking So Loud Everybody in the Neighborhood Knows You’re Here’”’ 
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worry, because he’s a kind of religious Aarab. Woj 
take no advantage of her.’’ The suspended yoice 0 
off into a discordant whistling; again articulate, i 
little and feminine and said the word “Papa.” There} 
sigh and groan from a masculine shape at the table, 
“Papa, I’m waiting when w)| 
joined and no more parting forey y 
amen. I’m happy and took goo , 
of. I have nice clothes and all t)§ 
i stockings a body could ask. But); 
find mamma.” 
The woman’s voice below }} 
took up the burden of speech, | 
planation. ‘‘The glass is dark. F 
mamma left Newark a short whil | 
and ain’t been heard of since,” 
At this there was a shrill lat) 
together with a banging and g0)| 
bells. A solid object fell with ai} 
on the table. It was a tamboj 
Then, faintly—‘‘I see her inab» 
at a moving-picture theater. § } 
indigestion. But her heart is haj) 
can’t be touched. Here weare | 
ing nectar in high glasses. Tel 
about the nectar. It’s gota kic| 
yet it’s all right. And he cansn i 
I mean if he wants to. There }} 
matches over here. None aren | 
You just smoke. You just ez 
sing and everything is lovely. ({ 
and halls of silver and zithers. 15 
of light. Tell papa Ellen is an § 
That’senough. I’msickof calling ) 
to a lot of blockheads. If it ke} 
there will be some swell pinches.’ | 
feminine intonation had merged |: 
into a masculine complaint. “» 
thing else to do.” There wasas¢ 
crash; the heavy center table ha ‘ 
lifted from the floor and dropped \ 
A silence occasionally broker | 
gasping breath followed. Light 
on. A very large woman in bla‘) 
sitting with a dull white face and 
eyes. It was apparent that si} 
exhausted. A small man w. 
idly blinking gaze was wipil 
from his forehead. | 
“Her voice,” he whispered. “ 
Ella’s voice. I’d have recogniz |! 
anyways, from the silk stockings ! 
Cole, I can’t thank or give you e ! 
for what you done.” 2 | 


Richmond Cole and Lily, hiss: 
wife, were sitting with a short an ‘ 
fat young man in their kitchen. 4 
were drinking black coffee in large cups from a la 
coffee pot just off the stove. ; 

“Tt wears me out something fearful,” Mrs. Co 
nounced. ‘A séance is harder and harder on me. I § 
to be paid twice the sum, with all the joy I bring.” 

The fat young man held his cup in air. “You brf 
he demanded. ‘What about me? That’s all I wi 


know. Where do I come in on this? I near to smot! 
again today back of that curtain. Where would 2 
now we're on this, I got a lot to say m | 
“You'll say it all right, too,” Mrs. Cole admitte! 
castically. “If ever anyone had the gift of tongul! 
you. And let me put this in before you start: I did 
that reference to indigestion this afternoon. It took ’ 
from what was solemn. Her sitting in a moving4 
theater with indigestion!”’ 
_“Ah, you don’t understand.” He was lav 
it. She’d had indigestion just from living wit 
McGinnis.” \ bi 
“McManners,”’ Mrs. Cole corrected him agal 
wanted to speak of that. You got to be more © 
you? Well!” opal 
“McCracken! What do you care, now you ha 
money? This happy little daughter with wings in h 
won’t go no more. It’s old-fashioned. You have 
got to use your imagination.” cal 
“‘There’s one more thing,’’ she persisted. “Tt's t 
wasn’t afraid of no pinches today because of wh¢ 5 
there. But I won’t stand for no more conduct like y¢ 


you be without my art? The pitching of the voice. \ 
gusted. “That giveit tone. It was real. He co ai 
You had his name on a piece of paper beforeh ne, 
up with the times. Nectar in a highball glass. = 
the night the Henry girl wanted a message.” 


4 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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silicate,” Richmond Cole said. He looked remark- 
ji his son Jefferson. His face was long and thin, but 
;ieeks were carefully tended side whiskers. 

faing suits either of you,” the fat young man de- 
j,‘and I’m as pleased it don’t; for I’m not suited 
. Not by about twenty-five dollars a séance. That’s 
Jught to be getting, fifty dollars. I can use my art 
H: advantage on the stage anyways. I’d have some 
rit. I’msick of this being anonymous. Always in 
3. And some day we'll be ketched, sure. We’ll all 
sy 

jwill not,” Mr. Cole replied positively. 

y as for the fifty,” Lily Cole added; “why, you 
ye sick. There’s nothing to it. It wouldn’t bother 
yu stopped right now, with your indigestion and 
«ip the names and the like.” 

j| I want fifty or I won’t go on.” 

ity, perhaps,’ Richmond Cole replied—‘“ perhaps 
7f you show us you can be more careful. But not 
BI 

HI guess it will be fifty if I insist.” He turned a 
~ excited face from one to the other. “I’m worth 
you, if it’s only to be quiet. The thirty for talking 
gaxtra twenty for keeping still.”’ 

Sole leaned forward with a remote glitter in what 
yinarily a dull and passive gaze. “‘If you do talk 
wu ought to keep shut, you’ll make a bad mistake,” 
i “It wouldn’t be safe for you. I’ve got connec- 
, 


J2atening me!’’ the younger man shouted. “‘ Threat- 
Je! That’s the kind of people I’m in with. Practic- 
4d and threats. Well, leave me tell you ——” 
im’t want to hear it,’’ Cole stopped him. “And 
sll around here. I’m not threatening you either. 
ust getting the advantage of a warning. Don’t go 
«fere with us. Now, how about thirty?” 

not right. Why, you must be making two or three 
rl a week. And all through me—through my art. 
viloquist is a gift—a gift. This McMasters gave you 
yollars himself. I saw the bills on the table—three 
ind at that you ain’t doing good enough. Two a 
‘nothing. With the right kind of publicity, the 


traffic would stand four séances. You ought to advertise 
better.” 

Richmond Cole’s attitude showed that he thought there 
might be something in this. 

“T couldn’t do it!’”’ Lily Cole exclaimed. 
down too bad. I get so wrought up. I’m nervous this 
minute. Dreadful nervous. Sometimes at night I wake 
up crying, and I see a lot you’d never believe. Last night 
Jefferson come to me real as real. He was the color of the 
earth he had struggled out of, and there was a terrible 
gaping wound in his forehead.” 

“Somehow it don’t sound like Jefferson,’’ his father put 
in. ‘‘He was never one to be fighting; not if he could get 
out of it. He was in a bad way about the whole draft. 
No, he wouldn’t be no good as a soldier.” 

“From.all I can hear,” Mrs. Cole added—‘“‘from all I 
hear, he never was much use until he passed over. I got 
him to working, Richmond, and that’s more than you ever 
could.’’ 

“He never hit a tap before,’’ Richmond agreed. “I 
thought he was a total loss till we lost him. What about 
the thirty, Passmore? We’ll advise over another sitting a 
week.” 

“T’ll go on a little while at that,” he replied. “It’s my 
talent smothered in the dark I object to. Only you mustn’t 
burn any more punk. It’s as much as I can do to keep 
from sneezing.’”’ He finished his coffee and rose. “‘Thurs- 
day night at eight. And see you get me more stuff on who 
it is. I’m not a mind reader. I can’t depend on Jefferson 
like you seem to.” 

When he had gone Mrs. Cole called him a nasty fat 
pudding. ‘‘Do you think he will make trouble?” 

“Tf I did he wouldn’t,” her husband answered enig- 
matically. “‘The spirits might descend on him. I wonder 
could we work this thing up more, Lily? Turn it to a kind 
of religious service in a larger room made up like a chapel. 
Commune with the Eternal, and so on. Not such a per- 
sonal business, and at the same time be more scientific. 
Branch out in the journals with experiences.”’ 

“Yes, and be investigated,’ she asserted bitterly. 
“Have some college professor grabbing me by the ankle or 


“Tt runs me 


sticking an elbow in Passmore’s stomach. We'll stay like- 


we are and pick and choose who’s fit to have our revela- 
tions and who ain’t.” 

“Tf I think different we’ll do different,’’ he declared. 
“‘We'll try the three a week first. In variety they give 
eighteen shows a week and work twice as hard as you do.” 

“They haven’t got the strain,” she protested. “They 
don’t labor the same. And the way you have to keep your 
wits about you, Richmond, it’s more than you see. There 
is more to it than that. A power in me. I feel it. The 
world turning into vapor and mist and the dark growing 
light.’’ Her speech grew rapid and monotonous, sing-song. 
“It’s greater than the mind can conceive of. Voices out of 
the void whispering to me. What they say would turn a 
person’s blood cold. I blush all by myself. And then 
choirs high in the air, people out of the Bible, Daniel and 
the lions roaring.” 

“Bosh,” he spoke briskly. “‘Lions, rubbish. It’s just a 
roaring in your ears. It was you Passmore meant about 
the indigestion. Don’t get hysterical with me. Remem- 
ber I’m back of the curtain too. It ain’t a mystic veil where 
I’m concerned. Not by a damn sight. You ought to 
know I’m not above taking the nonsense out of you.” 


William Marble ended by repeating to Jefferson that 
that was how it was. “‘It’s just like I tell you, and you can 
make up your mind easy how welcome you'll be. An epi- 
demic and it all gathered in one person, that’s what you'll 
resemble to her and your father. I’d think serious before I 
tried to surprise them. They’d be surprised all right, but it 
mightn’t be the kind you would look for.”’ 

Jefferson was in an evil humor. ‘“‘Making money out of 
me in prison in Germany!” he exclaimed. ‘‘That’s a nice 
way to show respect. Trading on my suffering. I’ll go out 
and blow their business higher than a balloon. So I’m a 
spook, am I? They talk to me in the beyond and get paid 
for it. Well, that’s over.” 

“T’d go about it careful,” William persisted. ‘‘I’d give 
some thought to it. Look here, Jefferson, what real good 
would it do you to spoil everything? Listen to this: Have 
you got any money in your pocket? Do you know where 
any’s coming from? If you think your father is good for a 

(Continued on Page 201) 


Passmore Pulled the Curtain Slightly Aside, 


and in the Dim Ruby Light He Saw a Strange, Tall, Wavering Shape 
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dog-gone bunting and ribbon and doodads and stream- 

ers and flags than would patch hell a mile. Old Man 
Trapp said there were more than that, and he ought to 
know. They even had a board walk built topside, nice 
planks to tread instead of rivet heads, and a handrailing on 
each side. Get it? Two little fences flanking BC58L, with 
the three-by-fours all spiraled round red, white and blue, 
like barber poles—something for the two-gallon hats to 
hang on to when they walked those planks so they wouldn’t 
get the shakes and take a nose dive into Tide River, a hun- 
dred and fifty feet below. 

This BC58L was respectable, straight and clean, strong 
and modest, on the square. And to go and bedizen it like 
some Doll Tearsheet was nothing short of a crime. It 
made Old Man Trapp cuss. Not that it ever took any- 
thing heinously criminal to make Old Man Trapp cuss; 
but to deck out strength with Brummellian fopperies al- 
ways made him cuss more readily and facilely than usual— 
which was unnecessary. 

The symbol BC had nothing to do with ancient history, 
but with history in the making, rather; with the history 
of the very modern great city of New Market, U.S. A. 
The letters BC stood for “bottom chord.” The 58 indi- 
cated the fifty-eighth panel out from the anchor pier. The 
L meant the left-hand side of the bridge. This BC58L was 
a bottom-chord member then of the great cantilever bridge 
that was being put up across Tide River. And BC58L was 
the piece of steel that would actually join up the packed 
city of New Market with the roomy fields of Marchbor- 
ough. An epochal piece of structural stuff for sure. Some 
forty feet long by two feet wide by two and a half feet deep, 
over all, let’s say. Made up of honest seven-eighths plate 
and stiff-backed four-by-six angles and stout lattice bars; 
and all stitched up snug and tight with tough red rivets 
that had been knocked home by tough, ruddy men in jeans. 
And they took that couple of tons of trimness and straight- 
ness and strength and dressed it all up like a sore thumb! 


[eee way they decked out BC58L was a sin. More 


This Was the Gang He Was Going to Start to Learn 
Bridging With in the Morning. They Shook Hands in 
’ Embarrassed Silence Ali Around 
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Brains in that BC58L. Hump-shouldered men had 
worked it out and had then sat and blinked at it through 
vile tobacco smoke for hours; had figured the stresses it 
could stand, and figured them over again; and then turned 
sketch and figures over to other men to blink at through 
pipe fumes, until at last there could be no doubt about it. 
Surface and Subway train and L and tram and bus and 
truck and touring car and old John D. Pedestrian by the 
million, on two crowded traffic floors, might go a-thundering 
and a-humping over the Marchborough Bridge world with- 
out end, and BC58L would hold ’em all up—amen. Given 
a nice fresh coat of paint every so often against the foggy 
oxygen of Tide River, BC58L would hold ’em all up, with 
strength to spare, forever—which would probably be long 
enough. 

Brains in that BC58L; brawn too—and guts. Brawn of 
Finnish men in the great Mesaba ore mountains. Brawn 
of dark Calabrian men in the limestone quarries of Penn- 
sylvania. Brawn of Lettish men deep in bituminous veins. 
Brawn of men in a thousand activities for the gathering 
together of the things that go into the making of steel. 
And then the guts of the men that make them into steel. 
All this in BC58L, so straight and simple, so full of dignity 
and might; and they took it and dolled it all up like Mrs. 
Uppercrust’s pet horse! No wonder Old Man Trapp 
cussed more facilely than usual—if possible. 

Here was the reason for it—if any: 

For two years good men had risked their necks at the 
fine job of raising steel in order that a great bridge might 
leap Tide River'and join the overcrowded square miles of 
the great city of New Market with the vacant square miles 


| 
of Marche | 
two years stee 
clanged on steel, )! 
ing engines had | 
and tackles wl' 
rivet hammers rai 
and foremen s}' 
sulphur high in t) 
above Tide River. | 
for two years those who rode the shipping of that) 
had looked wonderingly aloft at the great spans thr | 
out and out, seemingly all unsupported, from thes 
Until at last, one balmy day in June, the ends of the| 
cantilever arms of the great bridge were all but tot! 
in midstream. 
There, high above:the shipping of New Market, | 
two ends faced each other, only a couple good, broad 
apart, waiting only the erection of a couple hundrei ¢ 
of steel to close the dizzy gap between them. And th i 
piece of steel to go in place across that void, so shoi# 
yet so awe-inspiring, would be the piece with the er! 
mark BC58L. When that piece would be landed, th | 
the first time men might walk from the mighty city ‘' 
to the wide-open spaces where the Escrow Indians he 
Noon of the day when BC58L was to be landec' 
great the goings on in the field office of Trapp & Priest 
contractors, whose leathernecks were putting up the ( 
Market span of the bridge. Desks and drawing east 
blue-print cabinets have been lugged out into the me 
yard and there covered with tarpaulin, and in their ‘al 
caterer has spread his linen. Tall stacks of dainty } 
wiches occupy the shelves where material sheets tt 
to rest, and the odor of such coffee as brings a Hotel () 
selor dinner to a close has overcome at last the villa? 
taint with which ten thousand pipefuls of Bridge Mit 
have saturated the very walls. Luncheon de luxe ft 
noon of the day when BC58L is to be landed; for, wit? 
propriate ceremonies, His Honor is to be the first mat’ 
to walk from New Market to Marchborough. 
And now the high stacks of thin sandwiches haying? 
stowed where they would do the greatest good, and mJ 
mean salad fork having been gesticulated, we are off) 
over the long cantilever that stretches its arm across? 
River from the New Market side. A considerable pt 
sion, we,/ Band playing, frock coats flapping.~ A 
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tly, to be sure; for buckle plates, on which a smooth 
nete floor is yet to be laid, are somewhat saucer-shaped, 
dou are sometimes on the rim and sometimes in the 
tim of the saucers, one foot up and one foot down, bob- 
yy along like the well-known old soldier who had a 
en leg—you know, the one that never had any to- 
er in his old tobaccy box. 
Wil, much like him, we make our triumphal progress, 
ring as we go in a manner which calls on all the mystic 
yrs of frock coat and two-gallon hat as dignity uphold- 
. *rock-coated, two-gallon-hatted, we move on, Hizoner 
to lead, the City Fathers back of him, and then the 
1 of Public Works. Various dignitaries follow, emu- 
ir the ’baccyless old soldier. There are ladies, too, one 
4om will christen the bridge by cracking a bottle of 
ile water across the shining plate of BC58L just as the 
y ler’s main boom picks it. A brave procession which 
y along with what dignity it may until it comes to the 
of that stupendous cantilever arm; and then, mysteri- 
«, whatever of dignity has survived hobbling across 
aquarter mile of saucered plates is gone, is vanished, is 
ad. 
Ir now the mighty land arm of that bridge abruptly 
¢ hung high out over nothing. A few steps more, had 
sje nerve to take it, and we would be standing on the 
4:most transverse floor girder, looking straight down 
% Tide River, where it swirls blackly, far below. Then 
“more step—a step which to our horror some fearsome 
« seductive mental siren 
ges us to take—and we are a 


into the roily blackness of Tide River; more than one 
man,more than a dozen, fitting-up wrench or maul clutched 
unbreakably in that despairing frenzy to hold onto some- 
thing. Then, far below, a geyser fountaining a second, 
and the ear-breaking bedlam of the great bridge sunk 
into sudden tragic silence at ‘‘Man overboard!’’ more 
dreadful than any heard at sea. Frock coat, two-gallon 
hat, markers of pitiful self-conscious dignity—the measure 
of you is very little against the heroic dignity of jeans 
and slouch of a roughneck who has gone west on the job. 

But now, back on the anchor span, back there amidst the 
streets and alleys of New Market, a derrick is lifting BC58L 
off its timbers in the material yard. Fluttering its stream- 
ers and waving its bunting, it soars aloft and comes to rest 
on a little car on the bridge’s lower deck. A cable is hooked 
to the little car, and to the rush of a traveler engine’s rods 
BC58L comes riding out the long track to the cantilever’s 
end. A huge hook drops from the sky, and BC58L lifts a 
few inches.from the little car and swings there balancing. 
Now is the pretty lady’s time. Now the pretty lady steps 
forward, her hand upon Hizoner’s arm to steady her. 
Now, pretty lady! And the pretty lady does it. Golden 
bubbles froth against one of BC58L’s wide plates. 

“T christen thee ” the pretty lady says; and then 
big Tarheel has to jim the detail. What the pretty lady 
“‘christens thee’”’ is lost to an anxious world. What she 
christens poor bedizened BC58L and that great bridge is 
swallowed up in bull roaring. 


“Take ’er away!”’ bellows Tarheel in a voice that would 
have reached the traveler if the traveler had been up at 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street instead of out from 
Fifty-ninth. 

Leave it to Tarheel Smull, the lump, to wreck the party. 
Tarheel is the boss steel raiser for Trapp & Priest, and all 
this scissors-billing connected with the landing of BC58L 
means nothing’in Tarheel’s virtuous career except that it 
makes one whale of a hole in this day’s tonnage raised. So, 
“Take ’er away!’’ he bellows, eager to get the piece in place 
and this crowd of stuffed shirts off his bridge. “‘Stuffed 
shirts” is not exactly Tarheel’s designation. But then you 
shouldn’t mourn this feeble substitution. Not more than 
twenty-two per cent of Tarheel’s bridge vocabulary could 
be reported here at any rate. “Take ’er away,” however, 
is verbatim; and ‘“‘Take ’er away” Tarheel bellowed like 
the big leatherneck he is, drowning out the pretty lady’s 
voice, interrupting the ceremony, gumming the works, to 
use the nicer English, for the mere unpompous business of 
getting a couple extra hundred pounds of steel onto the 
day’s raising report. 

“T christen thee Take-’er-away!’’ Well, considering the 
thousands of times that order has been bawled on this little 
piece of work, it was not a half bad job of christening for 
the Marchborough Bridge at that. 

So they take BC58L away, float it up from its little 
car—upward and inward and forward through the bright 
June air, high over the shipping of Tide River, like a 

bright-colored two-ton skim- 
ming butterfly. And it alights, 


. Hizoner of New Market— 
iss, perhaps, we can step 
r feet. For not that far 
yr there hangs, all unsup- 
yed in the air, the end of 
. other amazing arm of steel 
hh reaches out from Prison- 
‘[sland. Unbelievable. 

zep into a maze of giant 
«ibers you may look, staring 
43g that little, terrible gap; 
7 own its lower deck corridor 
» may look, or back and 
4: under its endless repeti- 
oof upper-deck arches. Steel 
o1 steel, steel back of steel, 
\isands and thousands of 
y of it thrust out there in the 
ivy pygmy man. Deep into 
yu may search, and see no 
on why it should not all go 
uling down with doomsday 
“hintosalt water; noreason, 
nss by engineering magic it 
‘eld up by that mammoth 
ii which may be glimpsed 
esath the floor, far across 
he at the shore of Prisoner’s 
sind. 

est assured, it will not 
ule down—luckily for us, 
stand at the end of another 
atilever arm just like it. It 
ébeen waiting there a year, 
h Prisoner’s Island span, 
tidy as the rock in which its 
ohty piers are planted. It 
2 been standing there twelve 
aiths, the island span, its 
¥ stupendous arms beckon- 
n pygmy men engaged in 
)mpian contest on the oppo- 
i shores, engaged in herculean 
aor to see which of the great 
inland organizations will first 
<nect with island steel. It 
i not plunged down; though 
ilar mighty structures have 
Jnged down, carrying men 
ul the work of men in a wild 
‘los to watery destruction. 
Ad if it has not plunged, 
Uther will that span on which 
Hroner and accompanying 
Initaries stand, grouped in 
ange silence now, the impres- 
1 sinking deep home that in 
be jumper and bridgeman’s 
my slouch there may live 
re dignity than in frock coat 
a1 stovepipe. 

hae awe of mighty work, of 
d'ing, dangerous enterprise, 
’ hold of mayor and digni- 
ties. Off that very steel on 
i they stand in silence men 


ve gone whirling silently, 
ce cords fright-frozen, down 


[ 
{ 


His Drop Came to a Snapping Stop; 


Then He Dragged Down a Little, While His Heart Stopped and 
a Black Grin Twisted the Waiting River’s Face; Then He Stopped Again 


with gentlest accuracy, in its 
place, spanning the dizzy little 
gap between New Market steel 
and Prisoner’s Island steel. 

Big Gus Gustavsen, shaved 
and hair-cutted half to death 
for the occasion—Big Gus, all 
dressed up in a brand-new suit 
of overalls to do this little 
thing—jumps out on BCd8L 
and lies across it on his belly, 
legs dangling over a hundred 
and fifty feet of atmosphere on 
one side of it, head and arms 
ditto on the other. He slips a 
couple little bolts in place and 
twists a nut on them. He 
knocks a couple driftpins in, 
wielding an eight-pound maul 
with one hand lightly. Gus is 
a viking, big and red and 
blond, pale-eyed, heroically 
molded. Color and frame and 
race background all hand- 
picked for the histrionics of 
this momentous occasion. “‘ Big 
Gus Gustavsen hammers home 
the final eyebar pin,” the Eve- 
ning Blat will say. Fact is it 
will take a dozen men to ram 
the great last eyebar home— 
a dozen men variously placed, 
half of them swinging a huge 
steel ram hung on steel cable, 
weighing halfaton. What Gus 
knocks home are little drift- 
pins. Nevertheless, “‘Toahuge, 
horny-handed son of Scandi- 
navia”’ will the Evening Blat 
give ‘‘the great honor of mak- 
ing this epical connection!” 

Horny-handed son of Scan- 
dinavia, is it? Not according 
to. Tarheel Smull, brother. 
Honor of driving the final eye- 
bar, eh? Epical connection, say 
you? Where do you get that 
stuff? From high overhead, 
just as the band leader lifts his 
baton for the opening blah of 
his cornets, comes the brass 
voice of the traveler’s highball 
man: 

“‘Lookit! Lookit th’ Swede! 
Square-head Gusty, the world’s 
champeen talecum-powder 
leatherneck!”’ 

Yumpin’ Yiminy! Aye bate 
you Gus skol yump Yovanni 
Sisto’s collar bone fer dot haar- 
cuttin’ yob! But you know 
how thebarbersare. They have 
the talcum complex. Against 
your earnest, anguished plead- 
ings, every last mother’s son 
of them will powder you. And 
poor Gus thought he had got it 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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‘At That Moment, Walking Along a Field Path Which Led to the Stile, I Saw Carita for the First Time’’ 


RNOLD MELHUISH tore up the drive leading to 
Bella Vista, the country cottage of the Singleberrys, 
in one of those small devil cars rated at a nominal 

ten horse power which, by means of overhead valves, a 
couple of overhead cam shafts and a great deal of overhead 
in the repair shop, develop an alleged fifty horse power on 
the brake. 

He arrested the thing by the front entrance and crawled 
out, his dinner jacket very slick and waisted, and though 
hatless, his hair, by reason of a secret formula, maintained 
its pristine effect of ridge and furrow on his handsome 
young head. 

Carita Singleberry, twenty-three, married, wearing a 
ruthlessly subedited dinner frock, most of her lost in a 
wicker armchair, her heels resting at a steep angle, with her 
feet on the railing of the veranda, drooped the cigarette 
between her lips. 

“‘ James is inside,”’ she mumbled, “tuning in on Oslo—or 
Seattle or Vladivostok or somewhere. Nothing to eat or 
drink yet. Run along indoors.” 

“What are you doing? Why not come too?” retorted 
Arnold Melhuish. 

“Meditatin’. I couldn’t get my feet down with you 
there. ’I'wouldn’t be decent. Besides, I don’t want to.” 
She jerked one pink thumb imperiously in the direction of 
the house. 

The byways of a millionaire’s country cottage led Arnold 
Melhuish at last to a majestic wireless apparatus sur- 
rounded. by a room. 

His fingers lingering over the scientific marvel, James 
Singleberry glanced up. 

“You come at a happy moment, Arnold!”’ he exclaimed. 
“T feel in my bones that I am about to get Pittsburgh. It 
will be only the second time in my life that I have ever got 
Pittsburgh. By. the way, how are you?” 

“Rotten;” said Arnold. Melhuish, sinking into an arm- 
chair; “and I don’t care a damn about Pittsburgh. It-will 
do you no good if you get Pittsburgh, my dear James. I 
doubt if Pittsburgh reciprocates your interest or has any 


particular message for you. If you get Pittsburgh, you will 
only want to go on and get Fort Chippewyan or Onitsha 
or Nairobi. Everything passes.” 

Arnold Melhuish ceased and made faint clicking noises 
with his tongue, indicating thirst. James Singleberry 
shook his head. 

“Presently, presently. Carita herself is mingling the 
cocktails.” 

“T give it up,” declared Arnold Melhuish, passing a 
weary hand over his brow. ‘Let me tell you that the only 
girl in the world has just turned me down, and now you 
refuse me a drink. Taken together, these two facts are 
highly significant. They indicate that heaven hates me and 
I am to be destroyed root and branch.”’ 

“He never knew why he lost her,’’ mused James Single- 
berry. ‘‘Even his best friends were too polite to tell him. 
He could not understand why she rarely seemed to have a 
vacant date.” 

Arnold Melhuish tapped his foot passionately on the 
lion-skin rug. 

“T know exactly why I lost her. Less than an hour ago 
I left her sitting on a gate at the end of a lane that leads up 
to her father’s farm. She said to me: ‘I like your car and 
your clothes; your income isn’t bad, and some day you 
may be a clever barrister. But there are depths in me 
which you can never understand, Arnold. You might feed 
and clothe my body, but you would starve my soul. There- 
fore I can never marry you.’” 

“Instantly, of course,” came back James Singleberry, 
“you commanded her to bow to your will and cease spurn- 
ing a good man’s love.”’ 

“‘T did nothing of the sort. I looked at my wrist watch 
and said, ‘Well, it’s seven o’clock; I’m dining with old 
James Singleberry, and if I don’t plod along I shall be late.’ 
I then got into the little bus; placed the switch in the on 
position, tickled up the starter, and with a delicate manipu- 
lation. of-the clutch, glided away.’ 

Reluctantly James Singleberry ceased to caress the: wire- 
less apparatus. 


“It is now 7:45,” he declared, “‘and dinner ea’ 
sibly be ready before'8:30. You will see why whe 
told you, as I propose to do by way of example, tl 
of my courtship and marriage.” 

“Thank you; I could not bear it this evening, Me 
on an empty stomach,” replied Arnold; but James§ 
berry only raised a vast hand to command silence.” 


II 


F I LIVE to be a hundred,” he began, “I sh 

forget October 1, 1925. At ten P.M. on that di 
Pittsburgh for the first time, and at nine P.M. C 
agreed to marry me. 

“We will now go back another eighteen month 
occasion when Carita first came into my life. 

“In those days I was, as you know, merely a jal 
and wireless had not become my sole interest in life 
gone down to Little Beading in order to comp 
scheme for cornering the entire strawberry crop. 
concluded a deal with William Giles, a strawberry { 
of those parts, I sat down upon a stile and reflected th 
all England no man could separate a strawberry : 
stalk except at my bidding. ; 

“At that moment, in the distance, walking alon 
path which led to the stile, I saw Carita for the fi 
She wore a tweed coat and skirt, on her feet we 
brogued shoes, on her head a little hat; she hads 
about her which would have made the strawbe 
soms lift their heads and gaze at her, if there had 
strawberry blossoms—only, strawberries do not 
in April. 

“A beautiful girl is never so beautiful as among hel 
surroundings. Carita, who was born a stone’s thr 
the hunt kennels, happened to be leading three for 
puppies, great slobbering, bandy-legged, liver-an E 
colored beasts, 

““As she approached the stile we rose. Willi a GI! 
touched his ¢ap and I raised my hat. When she had gor 
we sat dows again. I passed my pouch to William Gil 
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aie he preferred to smoke my tobacco, and asked the 
\ame. 
Bist said William Giles, ‘be Miss Herriott, from 
gor. Arare’un to ?ounds, er be, same as t’ould squire.’ 
\thout troubling to say so aloud, I decided that one 
sr name should be Mrs. James Singleberry. I in- 
carefully into the circumstances of Sir Ffulke Her- 
{ Carita’s father. It appeared that although at one 
she Manor included the parishes of Great Beading, 
ag Herriott, Beading Regis, Beading Waterless and 
| Beading, Sir Ffulke Herriott’s property now con- 
merely of the Manor House, the kennels, the park, 
three small farms and a piece of adjacent land laid 
+a golf links, let to the Little Beading Golf Club. 
j:ially, he appeared to be in very low water. 
‘ting there by William Giles, I saw that the first step 
j establish myself in the neighborhood. Fortunately, 
. a nephew or a grandchild or someone who owned a 
sin Little Beading whose tenant was anxious to let it 
ned. 
‘thin a month I had settled myself at the Larches. It 
vhorrible place, full of the most poisonous furniture; 
le fine old county families, Arnold, like to sniff a 
rer over three hundred thousand times before they 
ycide whether he is fit to speak to or not; and even 
jie generally dies of old age before they can bring 
ylves to ask him to dinner; and how could Sir Ffulke 
#tt sniff me over if I continued to live in Park Lane, 
qie had only a small car and seldom went to London? 
Jaong fine old county families, money, unless it is 
ywn money, has long been considered ill bred, but this 
@ begins to give way before modern ideas. Conse- 
y, the arrival of my eight-cylinder Thompson- 
yn limousine, my six-cylinder sports-model Apex and 
to secretaries caused a faint ripple to pass over the 
yids; and by the evening post I received a letter 
fhe secretary of the Little Beading Cricket Club, in- 
i; a fixture card and inviting me to become an hon- 
“vice president. I immediately sent him five pounds. 
iring that summer I subscribed also to the fire bri- 
the cottage hospital and the organ fund of the parish 
ri; 1 gave a tea to the Boy Scouts, a cup to be shot 
# the miniature range of the local territorial army 
yment, a prize at the agricultural show and a trophy 
t: Little Beading Bank Holiday Sports. 


‘Nevertheless, in Little Beading, to have the fire bri- 
gade, the cricket club, the Boy Scouts and the territorial 
army behind you is not enough. The place actually re- 
volves round the Vale of Beading Foxhounds, belonging to 
and hunted by Sir Ffulke Herriott, M.F.H. Inthe autumn, 
therefore, my hunters began to arrive. There were six of 
them, the best that money could buy; two had been accus- 
tomed to carrying a lady. Even if no Tom Mix, I know one 
end of a horse from another; and left to themselves, these 
expensive, highly trained animals are very reliable. 

“Now anyone acquainted with wireless knows that by 
means of a bank of valves arranged in cascade it is possible 
to make the footsteps of a house fly on the ceiling sound as 
loudly as those of a horse clattering along a cobbled road. 
Anyone acquainted with human nature knows that by 
means of a suitable subscription it is possible to make the 
roughest-tongued hunt secretary purr like a kitten. There- 
fore I sent a suitable check to the secretary of the Vale of 
Beading Foxhounds. 

“T was humble. I kept modestly in the background. I 
chatted with the doctor and the vicar, whom I knew, and 
feasted my eyes on Carita. She sat her mare perfectly, as 
slender as an aerial, as full of vitality as a newly charged 
accumulator, her adorable face making the faces of the 
other women look like mere crystal ‘sets. 

“After a forty-minute run on a breast-high scent, I 
alone was in at the death, thanks to my expensive hunter; 
Carita came next, owing to her intimate knowledge of the 
country and riding nearly five stone lighter than her 
father. 

“As the huntsman handed her the brush, I said po- 
litely, ‘A topping run! Please let me congratulate you.’ 

“Carita smiled, as only Carita can. 

***Praise from you is praise indeed,’ she answered. 

“T left her to brood on that and my Thompson-Johnson 
limousine, my two secretaries, the Larches, Park Lane and 
Singleberry’s Jam. I am not one of those who underrate a 
woman’s intelligence. 

“And that was all until Carita fell off her horse a month 
later and sprained an ankle—all, barring a smile if we met, 
a few wistful glances at my sports Apex, passing the time 
of day with Sir Ffulke whenever I ran across him. 

“‘We carried Carita to a farmhouse. I telephoned for 
the limousine and took her in it—rather pale, yet des- 
perately attractive—to the home of her ancestors. I helped 


her into the great hall of Beading Manor, with a log fire 
burning, two vast chairs, some armor and very little else, 
and the housekeeper took charge of her. I thought of my 
place in Park Lane, with its lift, Higginson, the world’s 
best butler, perfection everywhere, and sighed. 

“Naturally, I called to inquire. I took her flowers from 
Bond Street, and when the poor ankle improved in a day 
or two, I lent her my limousine; and when the ankle be- 
came almost well, she risked her life in the Apex, which, 
being only a two-seater and guaranteed to do eighty-five 
miles an hour, I had to drive myself. A week later Sir 
Ffulke rode over to the Larches and asked me to dinner. 

“T can never recall that dinner party without emotion. 
I felt almost improper in my 1925 dress clothes, for Sir 
Ffulke had not visited his tailor for many a long year, and 
Carita’s frock was merely the nightmare of a country 
dressmaker. 

‘““We talked about crops and cattle, and foot-and-mouth 
disease and the breeding of foxhounds. Carita listened 
respectfully, always deferring to Sir Ffulke. Presently she 
left us to our wine. Turning when the door closed behind 
her, I felt the eyes of Sir Ffulke fixed on me. Insomestrange 
way I realized he knew I meant to marry Carita, and in an 
equally strange way he seemed to recall the attitude of 
William Giles when he found I intended to possess his 
strawberry crop—the razor-sharp fangs in the velvet gum, 
so to speak. 

““Sir Ffulke leaned back in his chair and said thought- 
fully: ‘The likes of me, of course, are a dyin’ race. The 
countryside will have to look to new men such as you for a 
lead in the future—new blood and new money. That bein’ 
so, I should like your opinion as a business man on a little 
matter. I shall have to raise a mortgage very shortly. My 
brother, you know, out in Australia—bit of a bad hat. 
Providence seems to have created Australia for the purpose 
of absorbin’ our black sheep, but sometimes they threaten 
to come home and then we’ve got to pay out for the sake of 
the old name.’ 

‘‘He raised his glass in silence. ‘The most convenient 
security is that bit of land laid out as a golf links; only, you 
see my difficulty; I may never be able to redeem the mort- 
gage and I don’t want some outsider to foreclose on the 
links where chaps I knew in their cradles have played their 
tee shots and where Carita once did the seventh hole in 


one. (Continued on Page 157) 
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Finally He Controlled His Voice and Said, 


“"y Told Her to Provide Dinner and She Did Provide It’* 
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ladies and gentlemen, of the story of 

the two Irishmen—stop me, folks, if 
you’ve heard this one—and the funny funeral 
director. Once there were two Irishmen, 
Mike and Pat. Pat isn’t after figuring 
in the story at all at all—funny stuff, 
this, the way I tell it, with the brogue 
and all—but Mike came to Amerikay 
and grew rich in New York. He lived 
and died a Republican, however, so 
not a relative came to Mike’s funeral 
obsequies, held in an elegant upper 
Broadway mortician’s salon, the pews 
containing only a few Manhattan 
strollers who had wandered in out of 
curiosity. 

“And now, dear friends,” finally 
sobbed the funny funeral director, 
after brokenly delivering the firm’s 
canned eulogy, “‘is there not some 
friend of our dear departed brother 
present who will rise and pay a last 
brief tribute to his memory?” 

There was a long, strained silence 
among the sprinkling of strangers in 
the back pews. The silence was grow- 
ing painful, when up bounced a wide 
blond-haired young man, wearing 
lemon shoes with lavender uppers. 
Dynamically, he strode up beside 
Mike, peeling off a fetching polo coat 
fashioned from authentic Navajo 
blanketing. 

“‘Friends,’’ he boomed, tossing the 
Navajo creation aside, “‘if there ain’t 
anybody here who'd like to talk about 
the deceased, I’d like to say a few 
words about California.” 

Now just take this native son’s 
oration and add to it anything a Flor- 
ida real-estate man might say about 
Florida while talking to a big retired 
butter-and-egg man from Wilkes- 
Barre. Yes, and pile on top of this 
all that any member of the older liter- 
ary set of Carmel-by-Sea would write 
about Southern California if the hard- 
boiled Eastern editors would let the 
Carmel literary gent get away with it. 
Then when you have added all this 
mess of language together you have 
something approaching in ecstasy a 
Riviera fan’s description of the 
Riviera. 

Believe me or not, during my recent 
rambles up and down the French and 
Italian Rivieras I have heard even a 
few of the English visitors here admit that some of the 
high spots of the Riviera compare favorably with at least 
some of the comparatively uninviting parts of England. 
As I think I have had occasion to remark elsewhere, every 
Englishman owning an automobile or the car fare escapes 
from England and flees to the Riviera the instant the 
Riviera opens up for business after the hot weather; and he 
stays here until the Mediterranean resorts shut up shop the 
following May. You couldn’t chase him back to England. 


HICH reminds me, Mr. Toastmaster, B W 


Henri, the Flivuer of France 


N OTHER words, every Englishman who can possibly 
afford it devotes more than two-thirds of his entire life 
to broadcasting from the Riviera to the world at large that 
the only fit place for a white man to live in is England. 
I’ve even heard the sufferers actually pining out loud for 
English cooking! But the closing of the Riviera tea houses 


during the hot weather finally forces them reluctantly to . 


pack the plaid shawls in the portable bathtubs and head 
northward toward jolly old home. And so, until it is 
time for the Riviera to open again in early autumn, they 
all go to Switzerland. 

I agree with the fans that the Riviera has its points. On 
its best days it almost compares with the country round 
Brielle, my home town on the New Jersey coast. As I’ve 
told the missus and others repeatedly during the months 
I have been living here, the Riviera, next to the Jersey 
coast, has them all looking like the last run of shad. A 
sunny, pleasant land, this Riviera, with the roses in full 
bloom all winter, the orange, lemon and olive trees in full 
leaf, and especially along the Italian stretch, the garlic 
always in full breath. And it was made to order for one 
of these pleasant, dallying strolls along the hillsides with a 
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And So, From Coffee and Rolls Until Sunset, the 
Traffic Cop is Chasing the Barkeep Down the 
Rue, Slamming Each Other With Pansies 


lovely English girl by one’s side. All the hills jutting out 
of the sea have been terraced, thus presenting the only 
place I know of where an average-sized man like myself 
can keep his head on the same level with an English dame’s 
eyes. She selects a horizontal path running along her pet 
terrace and you stroll along with her on a parallel path a 
terrace or two just above her. 

As an explorer of the beauties of the French Riviera, 
however, my style has been comparatively cramped, owing 
to a little run-in I had with our district’s official Monsieur 
the Automotive Engineer. Monsieur the Automotive 
Engineer is the party who decides whether one may have 
an automobile driving license in his particular district of 
the Riviera. After what happened, as you will see when I 
get round to it, I can now get about as much out of our 
local Monsieur the Automotive Engineer as the New York 
Bankers’ Club contributes to a Debs campaign fund. 

I had been on the Riviera with my beautiful wife and 
two handsome children only a day or so when I realized 
that we positively must have an automobile if we hoped 
to see even a tenth of the wonder spots that the Riviera 
fans all round us always were touting. Walking didn’t look 
so good. There are the terraced hill strolls, but you have 
to climb to get to them. Also there is room here and there 
at sea level for a walk between the feet of the cliffs of the 
Maritime Alps and the Mediterranean surf, but as a gen- 
eral thing all the real estate sticks straight up out of the 
sea on end. 
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As for traveling about by rail, the {j 
service round where I am living is undeci 
The train dispatcher on our division of} 
local line used to be a croupier at Mt 
Carlo. Largely out of sentiment, he keer ) 
his desk a roulette wheel, a yay 
family possession, on which he 
painted out the old roulette num; 
and lettered on the wheel instead) 
hours and minutes from one 0’ 
to twenty-four o’clock. Then w) 
ever public sentiment shows a t\ 
toward starting off another train } 
train dispatcher spins the family |} 
loom. If, say, twenty-four 0’c} 
comes up on. the wheel, the com) i 
begins to cook up some steam in} 
line’s locomotive and starts off a ti} 
delaying only until the road’s loc: 
tive can be brought back from} 
other end of the line. 

It was a tremendous relief ther } 
when one day the missus, loaded d} 
with parcels, wandered home to) 
villa from a shopping trip and bh} 
to strip the wrapping paper off or 
these little trick ten-horse-pi¢ 
French automobiles, known to all} 
English-speaking Riviera eithe; 
Henri or the flivver of France. } 
new little car was welcome not | 
for its own sake but doubly wel 4 
that day in that it took my mind ; 
porarily off the plumbing trouble 
were having in the villa we had | 
taken here. 


Long-Distance Plumbing! 


AVE you ever seen the Fr¢ 

plumbing in one of these }- 
little straight-front, form-fit) 
Riviera villas? No, and I never! 
either, although I gave all our ‘ 
week in the villa to searching fii 
At the end of the week we were di? 
to the extreme step which an A} 
ican neighbor in a villa up the hill} 
adopted and now talked us i| 
Plumbing in France, he proved t | 
is a lost art. So we went to thi) 
treme of cabling to Harry Shoemi ! 
my personal plumber at Brielle, } 
Jersey, to hurry over and insta % 
least a semblance of those fundait 
tals of an American plumbing sy ! 
without which no American can | 
Harry arrived here promptly enc! 
and brought his helper, Tommy Donnelly; but in th 
citement of departing on a first trip to Europe they i 
most of their tools. . 

This obsession of all plumbers that they must eH 
job every half hour or so to run back to the shop int 
flivver for forgotten tools is bad enough at home, bi! 
our circumstances away over here it has become a} 
annoyance. Tommy Donnelly first had to be sent ba’ 
the shop in Brielle for the tools needed. Then 
Tommy was still headed westward on the high seas, 
Shoemaker found that there was still somethin 
he also had to go back to the shop to get. 
hurried off to 

But maybe our plumbing troubles in France 
the absorbing, life-and-death interest to you that 
to us. In fact even we temporarily forgot th 
thrill of unwrapping the new little car that w 
to us the whole Riviera. 

All we needed now was our French automob e 
license. But getting a driving license in France 
learned, is a somewhat more complicated procedt 
it is in what I now always speak of as “the S 
New Jersey all the wife and I had to do to get 2 
was to drive up to Asbury Park, taking a back r 
there were no traffic cops, who might hold one up 
fussy about seeing a license we had not yet obtain 
the outdoor driving examination at Asbury w i 
we had both been driving for months without 
anyway. As for the indoor written examination C0: 
ing our knowledge of traffic laws of New Jersey, the * 
and I sat close together, far back in the hall at Ask! 
and we both got exactly the same passing mark, r 
heads being better than one. — F | 

| (Continued on Page 179) 


\U’VE heard of Pellsburg, of course. 

| guess most folks have, not only here 
jut abroad. The Up-and-Coming City; 
if Million Happy Pellsburgers by 1935— 
tiour slogan. You've heard it, like as 
_ t’s been pretty widely quoted. But I don’t want to 
7 o throw bouquets at myself. You see, I thought it 

ot that I’m literary—that is, not very. Of course I 
ya good book as well as the next fellow, and I’ve got 
wjandy sets up at the house. First and last, though, 
pusiness man. I’m in the optical-goods game, myself, 
‘ye built up one of the nicest little businesses in the 
sat Number 8 Market Street, just off Main. See 
rif You Want to See. You can’t miss my sign when 
/yme to Pellsburg. 
jy I want it understood right here and now that 
+ng I may say must not be construed as a knock at 
kurg. I have a sign in my window: I BELIEVE IN 
BURG. I mean every word of it too. Just ask any- 
hind they’ll tell you that there isn’t a more enthusi- 
<ooster in town than J. Frank Spence. I’m pretty 
i in the chamber of commerce, and people know they 
ways count on me to do my bit or dig down and chip 
yen it’s going to help the home town. I threw away 
jmmer and got me a horn, as the fellow said at the 
@ Pellsburg luncheon. No, I’m not knocking Pells- 
@ I’m just telling what happened. 
“or me, I wouldn’t live in any place but Pellsburg. 
ir. You can keep your Chicago and New York. 
sre all right to visit, but they’re no place for a white 
a0 live. Nothing but rush, jostle, snatch, all day long. 
ial chance to enjoy life. Nobody counts in big towns 
at. A fellow might just as well be a mosquito. Now 
Plsburg it’s different. When I go down the street 
mings in my coupé, it’s ‘Hello, Frank,’ here and 
¢0, Frank,” there. : 
Vat’s more, we've got everything out here New York 
yias. The only difference is New York City has more 
t We’ve got the New Brigham Hotel, four hundred 
n and four hundred baths, everything brand new; and 
n tell you they serve a baked potato in Ye Olde Eng- 
rill that I couldn’t duplicate in New York City for 
eir money. I know, because I tried to. Now that 
~ & Marx’s Big Store has finished its eight-story addi- 
ive’ve got as complete a department store as anybody 


. WPMS—Purdy & Marx’s Big Store. 
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could ask for. I guess you must have tuned in on Station 
WPMS and heard Charlie Ball announce: ‘‘This is Station 
Pellsburg— More 
than an Institution—a Necessity.”’ 

I know Charlie well. He comes to me for his eyeglasses. 
Just let me ask you this: How long would you live in New 
York before you got to know personally any of the an- 
nouncers at any of the stations there? ; 

We've got a slew of movie theaters, and one of them, the 
Bijou-Jewel, has a symphony orchestra that plays over- 
tures and Hungarian rhapsodies and other classical stuff, 
and the pictures we see are identical in every detail with 
those shown on Broadway. 

As I said when they called on me for a talk at the Bigger 
Pellsburg luncheon, ‘“‘In New York City, people exist; in 
Pellsburg, they live.” 

It’s a fact too. Take my case. I’ve got a nice house— 
nothing swell, but darn comfortable—with a lawn in front 
of it and a vegetable garden in the back yard. We’re out in 
the Willowvale section, with paved streets, shade trees and 
plenty of fresh air. None of this grimy goo that passes for 
air in New York City. Why, do you know when I was in 
New York City last fall at the optical-trades get-together 
the atmosphere came right off on my neck! I had to 
change my collar twice a day—fact. 

Of course, South Elm Street may not be Fifth Avenue; 
but that house of mine, seven rooms and two baths, costs 
me less than the shoe-box three-room flat my wife’s brother 
Ken has in New York City; and so far uptown, too, that I 
remarked to Ken, when he took me up there in the Subway, 
that I’d not be surprised if he had Eskimos for neighbors. 

Speaking of neighbors, that’s where Pellsburg has it all 
over bigger places. Ken and his wife don’t know a soul in 
their apartment house. Ken tells me that one night at his 
lodge he saw a fellow whose face looked familiar. 

“Haven’t we met?” says Ken. ‘‘My name’s Kenneth 
Rouse.” 

““Mine’s Henry J. Widding,’’ says the man, “‘and I cer- 
tainly know your face, though I can’t place it.”’ 

“Same here,”’ says Ken. 
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Well, sir, a little later this Widding comes 
up and says, ‘‘By golly, I have it! I lived on 
the floor below you in the Bayview, on Wash- 
ington Heights, for three years. I live in 
South Orange now.” 

Ken and he became friends, both being interested in 
rituals and degree work. Yet, with so much in common, 
they never got to know each other while they were living in 
the same house. You can believe that or not, but I’m 
telling it to you just as Ken Rouse told it to me. 

Now that couldn’t happen in Pellsburg. We’re real 
neighbors here. Take the Coopers, for example. You’d 
look a long time before you found a nicer couple than Flo 
and Wallie Cooper. Wallie is the livest fire-insurance man 
in town and one of the wittiest fellows I ever met. I often 
tell him he should have gone on the stage. He’s one of 
those natural-born comedians who keep you in stitches all 
the time. Flo Cooper is a regular peach and a scream in a 
bridge game. They live next door to us—in the Dutch 
colonial house on our left. They’ve got two cute youngsters 
and we often kid around and say their little girl Gloria 
would make a good match for our boy Junior. We have no 
end of fun. 

Regularly, three or four times a week, we play bridge. 
Sometimes the Coopers come to our house, sometimes we 
go to theirs. Now and then Paul and Allie Fletcher and the 
Bartons drop in and make up a table. Usually, though, 
it’s just Molly and me and the Coopers. Molly’s my wife. 
Her name’s really Martha, but I got to calling her Molly 
when we were courting sixteen years ago, and you know 
what habit is. We play for a tenth of a cent a point, 
and sometimes they’re ahead as much as five dollars and 
sometimes we are. We make it a rule to quit at eleven, and 
then we have sandwiches and grape juice or something 
and sit round and kid and chat till 11:30. 

Wallie Cooper is a card. He certainly can tell Scotch 
stories, imitating the accent and everything. He doesn’t 
know so many of them, but the way he tells them is rich. 
He’s good at imitations, too, and the way he imitates a 
locomotive is so lifelike you’d swear it was in the next 
room. Another stunt of his is to pretend he is singing 
grand opera. Of course, he doesn’t know the wop words, 
so he just makes them up and sings stuff like, “‘Oh, spa- 
ghetti! Oh, ravioli, Caruso, macaroni!’’ I wish you could 


hear him. (Continued on Page 189) 


It Was a Strange Experience, and One That Sort of Gave Me the Willies, 


to See All Those Faces and Not Know Any of Them 
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TANLEY BAXTER’S place, Singing Cedars, is Sy Sz ; Te e wel “Well, then we'll leave it for the wind t | 
S quite the loveliest summer home on Legend ies) VY LL UICW WS Ome Hermrnllll with. . . . What’s your name, my boy?” 
Za 


Lake, along whose shores walk the brave old 
ghosts of New York State’s pioneers. Singing Cedars 
is so named because, just off a jutting point 
of land in front of the house and connected 
to the shore by an absurdly arched tiny 
bridge like the back of an angry cat, a huge 
rock raises itself into a grim little island and 
roots two old firm-footed singing cedars 
which transpose even the merriest breeze 
that blows into melancholy music. 

The banks of Singing Cedars are edged 


with slim white birches that lean shyly, like yo 


modest maidens, to mirror themselvesin the 
water; but the hoydenish golden glow dances 
boldly along the paths. Saucy unafraid 
chipmunks frisk over the roof of the tiled 
Italian villa, and in the evening a 

hermit thrush sings like a hidden 

flute from the tallest pines on the 

hillside. The beauty of happiness. 

grew in the building of Singing 

Cedars. But Stanley 
Baxter did not build 
the place. He bought 
its beauty with gold 
dollars, and now the 
new unfriendly stone 
wall is all too high for j 
hospitality and the i 
stern wrought-iron : 
gate never stands 
open as do the other 
gracious gates of the 
neighboring informal 
summer places. For 
Stanley Baxter wel- 
comes no guests; 
those of his old pre- 
war friends who 
come, come un- 
invited, to find a host 
satiated with sympa- 
thy, as bitter of mind 
as he is broken in 
body, and but poorly 
patient of their pres- 
ence. 

In the summer of 
1924 there lived only 
one serene invader of 
Singing Cedars. This 
was Bum, aged 
““pretty near seven,” 
stubby-nosed and Es 
freckled, with the - Pt ge ome 
evening blue of is 
heaven in his daunt- 
less eyes. And even 
Bum did not come 
conquering through 
the iron gates. It was an ill wind, indeed, that blew him his 
good fortune. For a sudden stiff gale tossed his leaky tres- 
passing canoe into the threshing waters under the angry- 
backed bridge, and never was voice lifted louder in desperate 
supplication than was Bum’s. 

Stanley Baxter had risked a heart attack to clamber 
down the rocky island bank and haul him to safety by his 
one barely sufficing blue garment before the canoe capsized. 
In general, as a species, Baxter detested all children; and 
this particular specimen added ire to odium—all too noisy 
and none too clean. 

“Stop howling, you little devil, you’re not hurt!’ he 
gasped, flinging him savagely to the top of the rocks, where 
he landed, askew, on an outgrown cedar root. “Try using 
your legs instead of your lungs!” 

But Bum’s howling had stopped before the admonition 
was well out. He escaped death too frequently to find in 
any adventure very much of a triumph; and with the 
surety of safety, a far greater interest was at hand. This 
fierce flint-faced man, with his wind-blown black hair and 
eyes that looked like narrow holes, must be the millionaire 
man that mother “would just give a dimple to get her 
lamps on once.” 

Bum stared.at him, wonder-struck, as Baxter breath- 
lessly pulled himself up the bank. Could millionaire men 
be ordinary men, breathing, clothed, acting, looking like 
other ordinary men—and lame? 

Meanwhile Baxter advanced, stood: over him and ges- 
tured irritatedly for him to rise and begin his departure. 

“T say, can’t you walk, kid?” 
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But What Was the Formula to Follow When Lovely Women Kissed and Called You Strange Names? 


“Not so very good—up rocks.”” Bum, still staring, gath- 
ered up his thin small body with a brave little grimace of 
ignored pain. “I gotta bum hip.” 

“Oh, good Lord!” said his host with a surprising change 
of voice. “Oh, I—I beg your pardon, you poor little 
shaver.” 

Yes, it was a suddenly friendly voice, and the already 
red face grew still redder as his suddenly friendly hand 
extended downward to grasp the scrawny small wet one of 
his salvaged guest. Bum, though inordinately averse to 
the clasp of helping hands, knew this for conquest and 
permitted himself to be thus escorted over the angry- 
backed bridge that he had never dared dream of crossing. 

“We're the big limp and the little one, for sure, aren’t 
we?” said Baxter in the same queer voice, as if he were 
ashamed of something. 

“Mine’s p’ral’sis,” said Bum. “But a gun hit you, I 
guess, didn’t it?” 

“How’d you guess it?”’ asked the queer tight voice. 

“My mother said so. She said you was another foolish 
hero, she guessed. My father was too. He got hit—worser, 
He died.” 

“Oh!” said the tall lame man; and then again, “Oh!” 
After all, millionaire men were different—so full of ““Oh’s!”” 

Baxter stopped short, took hold of a birch branch and 
leaned over to look at the wind-whipped canoe. “I’m 
afraid your boat’s done for,” he said. 

“Don’t matter; ’taint no’ good,’ Bum assured ‘him. 
“Sammy gave it to me, an’ he swiped it from some folks 
that’s gone back to New York.” Baxter laughed. 
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“Bum— ’cause I’ve got a bum leg and bum y 
all the time. My real name’s Ruth-er-ford, bu} 
don’t call me it, ’cept my teacher. I don’t | 
much.” i 

“Tt seems a—a little long,” said Baxter agres¢ 
“Where do you live, Bum?” | 

“Over there in Owl’s Eye,” said Bum, ges : 
vaguely toward the summer shanties that cj) 
the shore across the cove. ‘‘We’ve lived there ; 
whole weeks a’ready. My mother’s on locati} 

“On what?” | 

“On location. She’s doin’ a pitcher; g; 
movin’-pitcher actress. She’s goin’ to be § 
pretty soon, I guess. Dan says she ean be 5 

any time she'll go with him to | 
That’s over the ocean, where th) 
was.” 
“You don’t say!”’ marveled thi 
looking pleasingly impressed, | 
They were at the veranda. AGQ| 
servant in clothes that looked like 
pajamas opened the screen for | 
Bum knew him. ‘’Lo,” he said’ 

“Lo, Bum, ; 
Ching, with | 
pointing unsu | 
“Master all rit 

“Quite,” sail | 
ter. “I “hop | 
mother is ul 
turbed.” 

“She not se; 
she come hay | 
tenminutes,shi ) 

“Very well. \ 
you can find 1 
thing excitin | 
Bum here to ¢/' 


ing the floor, { 
eagerly drank | 
tails with 
delphiniu 
flowers in 
bowls—wi 
orfulrugs 
ions—lazy el 
tiny little t 
side ey ‘ 
them, and—o 
dio! Bum’s adventuring 

no further. +i 

“That’s a awful go 
guess,’”’ he remarked po 
host. 

“Well, as they go,” s 
smiling. ’ 3 

Less than an hour before, Ching had rescued 
period box. from the devastated fern basket ¥ 
master had skillfully kicked it with his good left! 
preceding radios had failed to withstand si 
strations of Baxter’s disapproval, but so far this 01 
made remarkable survivals. 

Baxter’s mother wept and consulted the mi 
guished bishop in the state over her son’s occa 
pests of temper; but Ching, being male and celest 
in any display of emotion, destructive or othe 
his master. 

“Velly good he get mad; maybe so break li’l’ so 
no maller; plenty money, get more,” he coun 
Baxter. “Master too much sit with dead eyes 

It had been long, indeed, since master’s dea LE 
relived with such a light of vicarious interest as 
did in surveying his shabby, serene young gu 
only knew, with the intuition of all canny ch 
good dogs, that here was a soul with whom he 
great favor; and feeling the friendliness, he develope | 
sonality like a dry little plant suddenly water 
in the sun. This was more than adventure; 
achievement—a boon from heaven that woul 
importance in his mother’s blue long-lashed eye 
every careless tenderness was a stored treasure I 
heart. 

“Dan was going to get us a radio; but he fo: 
guess.’’ Never before had he found conversation 
“He got my mother aukulele. I’d ruther had a radio. | 
she likes the ukulele, I guess.’ 
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9, so your mother plays the ukulele.” 

Snetimes she plays it, when folks come—and sings. 
1 sing an awful lot of songs.” 

[aven’t a doubt of it,’’ said Baxter. 

Pitty ones,” said Bum, eager-eyed. “Mebbe you’d 
thaye her come over sometime.” 

as a mistake. The millionaire man didn’t want 
py. The great project in Bum’s brain sickened as 
‘las it had come. But Baxter was kind. 

Wil, I expect she’s too busy, don’t you?”’ he said, 
ragly dropping his cigarette, which Bum scrambled 
yor him. “If she goes to Paris—where the war was— 
pt you'd like that pretty much, wouldn’t you?” 
hquestion brought no enthusiasm. Bum pushed him- 
swly back on the bench and swung his feet, closely 
szating one knee. 

\pe. I couldn’t go, I guess. Dan wants her to leave 
1 ‘sylum—that’s a place where lots of kids are and 
Ly: Sammy said you didn’t have to pay, but you do, 
31 heard Dan tell my mother he’d pay every month, 
3ut—mebbe my mother won’t do it.” 

En sounds very generous. How do you like Dan?” 
¢, all right. Once he gave me a dog, but it ate so 
tmy mother gave it to a policeman. Sometimes I 
{ke him, though—when he gets a mad spell. He gets 
inad spells. My mother says all directors get mad 
i: It’s part of the business, she says. Once he had a 
) but my mother said, ‘You can’t scare me, Dan 
ynond, ‘cause I don’t care what happens. You can 
jan’ go, or you can throw it away an’ stay.’ So he 
tut and put it in his automobile an’ he jest laughed 
sd she sure was a good one. He’s got a swell auto- 
i. Once I rode in it with ’em—all the way from New 
kvhen we come out here. Has your automobile got 
nheat in it?” 

Nt that I know of.” 

fs has; and gold bottles in a little cupboard.” 

Vl, it does sound swell, indeed. Is this gentleman 
> ,other’s director?”’ 

Mt in this pitcher. Oncehewas. Mr. Riendutout’s her 
erin this pitcher. He’s got long gray hair that flops 
>is eyes. He’s old, but he likes my mother. Every- 
y.oes. He always takes me when he takes my mother 


riding. But she don’t like him much. She says he’s scared 
of the stars and don’t give the other folks any close-ups at 
all. But Dan does. He’s goin’ to make my mother a star if 
he gets to be a pro-dooc-er.’”’ The regal word left Bum’s 
tongue with prideful accuracy. 

“T see. Mr. Drummond, then, isn’t afraid of stars.” 

“Gee! He ain’t afraid of nothin’, I guess. An’ jest as 
soon as he directs a few more pitchers with big stars in 
em, he’ll have a lot of money and be a pro-dooc-er him- 
self—in Paris. Sammy’s aunty said Paris was an awful 
bad place an’ she said no nice ladies went there. But my 
mother said Sammy’s aunty was crazy.” 

Bum’s voice dwindled as*his eyes lit. Through the far 
door of the long lovely room where his gaze had been roam- 
ing came Ching, pushing still another kind of table. This 
one had wheels—real wheels—and was laden with perfect 
promise. But Baxter lifted an arresting hand. 

“Wait until mother comes,” he said, returning to their 
conversation with a flattering, almost compensating 
interest. 

“Well, I expect, Bum, that Sammy’s aunty, if not crazy, 
is at least immune. There are thousands of Sammy’s 
aunties; but most of them have never been to Paris, and 
they’d all find it perfectly safe if they did go. So don’t you 
worry about that part of it.” 

This was a little bewildering. 
aunty. Bum was sure of it. 

But the millionaire man went right on talking, so Bum 
let the error go by. 

“Then Mr. Drummond and your mother are going to be 
married?” 

Bum grinned and squirmed, but his host’s face remained 
so politely inquiring that the matter became as simple of 
explanation as in fact. 

“WAuh-uh. Dan’s got a wife. But he don’t like her. An’ 
my mother don’t want to marry him. She don’t want to 
marry anybody, she says. She says you can’t be a star so 
good when you’re a married lady. Folks at the studios 
don’t know she’s got me—only just out here, ’cause I’m 
livin’ right in the house with her. Most times I live with 
Sammy’s aunty, but sometimes she an’ my mother gets 
mad at each other. They are now. IJ hate Sammy’s aunty. 
She’s clean and she says prayers every night; but I’d 


Sammy had only the one 


“T Say, Can’t You Walk, Kid?’’ 


ruther live with my mother, even if she’s not home very 
much ’cept for breakfasts.” 

““Tt’s very pleasant living with one’s mother—at times,”’ 
said Baxter companionably. “I’ve an idea it’s more excit- 
ing to live with a moving-picture mother than with a 
high-church-martyr one.” 

“Ah, is that the kind yours is?”” Bum’s voice was intui- 
tively sympathetic. 

Baxter laughed. 

“Oh, that’s really a very admirable kind, Bum. But tell 
me, where is this location your mother is on? I haven’t 
seen anyone taking pictures about the lake.” 

“‘Oh, yes, sir; there’s a bootleggers’ cave an’ shipwreck 
an’ everything down at the other end where some big 
rocks are. My mother has to jump off an’ swim with jest 
one arm, ’cause the villain’s twisted the other one. She’s 
done it "bout fifty times a*ready, but the villain’s a fathead 
an’ Mr. Riendutout keeps makin’ ’em do it over. Dan, he 
saw some of the rushes at the studio an’ he tol’ my mother 
last night the villain was so rotten he made everybody else 
good. Dan even gets mad when the villain kisses my 
mother. He says if they do that scene over any more, he’s 
goin’ over and drown the man an’ uplift the movies.” 

This threat had proved very funny to the company 
wherein Dan had uttered it. But the millionaire man 
didn’t seem to notice it. 

““What’s your mother’s name, Bum? Perhaps I’ve seen 
her.” 

“Her real name’s Mis’ Ryan, but her pitcher name’s 
Patty Hetherington. D’you remember an awful pretty 
girl with dimples? Lots o’ dimples don’t take good, but 
hers do.” 

“‘T’m afraid I don’t remember. I don’t go to the movies 
often.” 

“T like ’em,’’ said Bum, remembered pleasures in his 
eyes. ‘‘An’ I sure like to see the ones with my mother in 
’em. She always does the hard parts; she rides horses an’ 
swims an’ jumps off things an’ climbs trees an’ crawls 
under trains an’ everything.” 

“Everything, indeed; a most active artistry.” He 
pushed himself up from his chair and stood, smiling. 
“And here is my mother, Bum.” 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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deed, as you will presently see, it was this liking 

which had brought her to the brink of disaster. 
But if you had been there as she awoke on the morning 
when our story 
opens, you would 
hardly have 
guessed that she 
had tossed in her 
bed nearly all 
night, wondering 
first how she was 
going to pay her 
next month’s rent; 
and second, what 
she was going to 
do if she finally 
had to leave her 
pleasant apart- 
ment on West 
Forty-seventh 
Street, with no- 
where else in the 
world to go but 
out. 

If it had been a 
shabby room you 
might not have 
been surprised at 
the problems 
which had kept 
her from sleeping 
in it—if it had 
been a hall room, 
say, not much 
larger than an 
Egyptian sarcoph- 
agus, or one of 
those top-floor cu- 
bicles which are 
ventilated only by 
a skylight opening 
into an attic, a 
skylight never vis- 
ited by either 
moonbeams or 
stars. Buthkas a 
matter of fact, it 
was a room of a 
size which would 
not have shamed 
a mansion—the 
front room of a 
house which had 
been built in the 
days when the 
neighboring Fifth 
Avenue was still 
the fashionable 
center of New 
York. And the 
first thing that 
Mary saw when 
she opened her eyes that morning was an open fireplace 
on the opposite wall from the bed; and fireplaces of mel- 
lowed marble are seldom seen in the bedroom of a girl who 
has been out of work for more than six months and is be- 
ginning to wonder if Fate has marked her for one of those 
unguessable tragedies which sometimes seem to be written 
so ingeniously upon Olympus and handed down in silence, 
to be played as well as might be by some unfortunate 
daughter of Eve. 

““A quarter to eight,’”’ she told herself, looking at the 
clock above the mantelshelf. ‘‘The mail’s come. I guess 
I’d better get up.” 

But there was nothing of joy in the thought, none of the 
zest of those who look for good things with the coming day. 
After her disappointments of the last six months she found 
it increasingly difficult to get up enough steam to blow the 
whistle of hope. So she dressed in a half-thoughtful, half- 
listless manner, beginning with a French brassiére which 
had cost her twenty-five dollars in its time, and finishing 
with a pair of shoes that bore the imprint of a famous Fifth 
Avenue name. The upper part of the brassiére had been 
darned in places, and its elastic insets were losing ‘their 
grip; but at least the shoes looked smart enough—the 
last good pair of a line which nearly filled the bottom 
shelf of her closet. 

“Feels cold this morning,’’ she thought when at last she 
was dressed and had started the coffee. ‘‘I’ll light a fire.” 

This again was at least partly due to her liking for nice 
things—to have her-breakfast in front of an open fire on a 


AV her life Mary Wilson had liked nice things. In- 
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“The Letter Said You Were a Good Lawyer and Knew How to Keep Your Mouth Shut —~ Excuse Me, Please, 


ZI Didn’t Know it Would Sound So Rude’’ 


frosty morning—but, subconsciously or not, she also 
turned to the fireplace because it enabled her to put off her 
morning visit to the hall table downstairs to see if any let- 
ters were awaiting her there. As long as she didn’t go, you 
understand, there might be something good below; but as 
soon as she went and found nothing 

So she lighted a fire, doing it quietly, thoughtfully, as she 
did everything else. She was rather short, with large, intel- 
ligent eyes, and was dressed that morning in a brown cloth 
suit with a silk waist of the same color. To an unskilled 
eye it might have seemed an ordinary dress—something 
made by the thousand and sold at any shop; but those 
who know materials would have noted the luster of the 
broadcloth, and the edging of Venetian lace at the neck and 
around the cuffs. 

The fire soon crackling on the hearth, she drew a small 
table in front of it—a quaint piece which she had bought 
herself in a secondhand store, and which might have been 
William and Mary. Over this she draped a linen cloth em- 
broidered at each end with a basket of flowers worked in 
white. A gray-blue vase went on next, holding sprays of 
white pine and bayberry. Disappearing then to the room 
which served her as kitchenette, she returned with her 
breakfast—an apple, slightly withered, a box of soda 
crackers and the coffeepot. 

“T know what I’ll do,’”’ she thought. ‘‘TI’ll toast some of 
the crackers.” 

You could see she liked to do it, even though she was 
partly doing it to put off that fateful trip downstairs. And 


all this time she was being watched by a photogra | 
the mantelshelf—the framed photograph of a tho} 
ful man of about thirty-five; a thoughtful man} 
a somewhat impatient, somewhat hungry frown- ) 

i frown whi 
sometimes |} 
on those who | 
world has ney 
learned to a} 
ciate proper] 

“There!” } 
Mary, rising j 
the toasted ¢} 
ers; and pl) 
one hand 0) 
mantelshe | 
help herselj; 
she found h; 
face to face j 
the gentlem;| 
the photogra | 

“ec M-m-m,’ j 
mused. “Tf | 
had been } 
good ——” 

She checke | 
thought, how ¢ 
as soon as] 
started | 
checked it w) 
skill which § 
been develop | 
practice. F) 
she told he] 
couldn’t help 4 
self any more ¢ 
she could hely 3 
self. Hework | 
the foreis 
exchange de} 
ment of a di 
town bank, 1 
a salary just § 
enough to ¢ 
him going. {1 
day, presumi | 
his income w1 
be larger; bri 
the meantim i 
could no mor ! 
ford to marry 3 
he could affoi t 
spend the w « 
in the Medit < 
nean. Maryw! 
have to wait « 
fore he could | 
of marriage, } 
she knew } 
would havi: 
wait. But Fil 
liked the 1: 
things of life, ti - 
this had been one of the ties which had drawn ther) 
gether—and if she had to move out of her pleasant rc! 
into some shabby, squally street where he would be asha 
to visit her i 

“Oh, well,’ she said, suddenly rising, ‘I'll go ands! 
there’s any mail.” 

She disappeared and presently returned with a lett«! 
her hand. 

It was from the executive office of a ecard-filing ‘! 
cern—a massive square envelope which might haveinell ¢ 
a royal command. 

The letter inside it read: 


Dear Miss Wilson: Please call at eleven o’clock ton’ 
row, Friday, morning, in reference to your reply to ! 
advertisement. ; 


PR GIT hes Ne 


J. C. MACPHERSON, PRESIDEN’ 


Mary sighed with longing as she looked at the impres'§ 
letterhead, and sighed again for a different reason wh 
she saw the firm’s motto—the word “Accuracy” engra 
in red letters and surmounted by a harnessed star. | 

“Everything will be all right,’’ she thought, “till ty 
find out what’s the matter with me. And then —— | 

She did it quietly, as she did everything else, walk 
gently to the bed and lying down and burying her fact 
the pillows as though for no particular purpose. But t 
she cried—cried deeply and sincerely as though her bf 
was in it; Er after reading that red motto above the fl 
she was sure she could see the outstretched hand of Fé 
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|calmost feel the curtain rising on that tragedy in 
eshe was to play the leading part. 


II 


NHER way to Mr. Macpherson’s office Mary walked 
cwn Sixth Avenue; and slowly making her way 
wh the crowds, it struck her that in all the years she 
jed in New York she had never yet met on the street 
o2 whom she had known. The passers-by milled past 
yw, for instance, men and women of every type and 
ystance—‘‘tall ones and short ones; fat, lean, rich 
ady’’—but so far as recognition was concerned she 
fas well have been crossing the Great Sahara. 

j’t it queer!” she thought uneasily. ‘‘And no matter 
daight happen to me *” She checked that, though, 
jas she had checked her thought about Frank, but the 
(on didn’t leave her without a struggle. ‘‘Yes, sir,” 
fought, ‘‘they call it the City of This and the City of 
4 but if I were asked to give it a name I'd call it the 
yf Strangers.” 

sn which you can see that at least some part of the 
mood was beginning to fall upon her. 

s, other girls were waiting to see Mr. Macpherson 
Vary was shown into his anteroom at eleven o’clock. 
, these girls was nearly buried in a raccoon coat, and 
qer, her coat laid aside, might have been dressed for 
cening. Indeed, as Mary entered in her plain brown 
ad soft leather hat, the other girls looked at her 
¢ in pity; but when the inner door opened and a 
41 Scotch face looked out, it was the last arrival who 
-»ckoned to enter the private office first. 

}yu are Miss 4) 

-— Miss Wilson.” 

(i, yes.” He beckoned her to the chair by the side of 
¢sk and read the application which she had mailed 
-an application written on gray Italian paper with 
rs monogram in the faintest of old rose. 

]see you were Judge Van Doren’s secretary for five 
r’ he began then. 

ys,” she said; and, trying to smile a little—“ My 
sllace too.” } 

\hy did you leave there?” 

"he judge died,”’ she said in her gentle way. 

4, yes; I think I remember it. Just what were your 
i there?”’ 


“Well, he had retired, you know. But he had a lot of 
investments—mortgages and things like that, and I used 
to see that the interest came in promptly and that the in- 
surance was kept up; and I attended to his bonds and his 
correspondence—things like that. I had a girl to help me 
with the typewriting,’’ she rather quickly added, “and 
sometimes the judge was away for months at a time— 
down South, perhaps, or in Europe—and then I had charge 
of everything.” 

“A responsible position,’ said Mr. Macpherson; and 
added somewhat cannily, ‘‘How much did it pay you?”’ 

“Fifty dollars a week.” 

““A very responsible position,’’ he repeated. 

“T know I was very proud of it,’’ said Mary, trying to 
smile again, but secretly dreading the moment when he 
would begin to find her out. 

“Your work here,”’ he said, ‘“‘would be different and the 
salary, at least to start, would be substantially smaller— 
very substantially smaller.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that,”’ said Mary, and for the third 
time she tried to smile. 

“Will you take a letter, please?” 

“T’m afraid that shorthand isn’t my strongest point,’ 
she said in a fainter voice, knowing that the perilous mo- 
ment was drawing near, “but if you don’t mind going 
slowly at first % 

She drew off her gloves and took the notebook and pen- 
cil which had been waiting on the end of the desk. It 
wasn’t a long letter that he gave her, but Mary was nearly 
five minutes ticking it off on the typewriter in the corner. 

““H-m-m!’’ said Mr. Macpherson when she took it to 
him at last; and although his eyes hardly seemed to skim 
the lines which she had written, he picked up a pencil and 
drew a line around two of the words. 

“Spelled wrong?”’ she sighed. 

“T’m afraid so—yes.”’ 

They both glanced down at the circled words—‘“‘reciept””’ 
and ‘‘seperate’’—and truth to tell, neither of these spell- 
ings seemed to agree very well with the engraved motto at 
the top of the letterhead. 

“T’m sorry,” said Mary in her faintest voice. “I’ve 
tried—I ean’t begin to tell you how I’ve tried—but I’ve 
never been able to spell very well.” 

They had both risen, and Mary went quietly out, know- 
ing that the interview was over as well as though the news 


had been thundered in her ear. Out on the street she felt 
cold and dispirited. The wind was blowing from the east, 
threatening to bring snow with it, and she remembered 
that in the spring she had given her old fur scarf to the 
woman who cleaned her rooms, expecting to get a new one 
for herself in the fall. 

“‘Doesn’t look much like it now,” she told herself. 

Walking along among the strangers of the city, she began 
to picture herself as a shopgirl, selling soap, perhaps, be- 
hind a counter, or Christmas toys in a five-and-ten-cent 
store. At least a shopgirl wasn’t obliged to spell every 
word right. Of course she would have to give up her 
apartment, and that immediately, as ever, raised the ques- 
tion of Frank. How would Frank react to going around 
with a shopgirl who lived in a back hall room where he 
could never visit her—Frank, who wore his Greek key in 
the daytime and who always dressed in the evening when 
they went to the theater together? 

“He wouldn’t think much of it,’”’ she thought; and try- 
ing desperately hard to be fair, she added, ‘‘and I don’t 
blame him. He likes nice things, the same as I do, and if I 
can’t give him what he wants if 

It was then, walking up Sixth Avenue, not far from her 
own street, that she saw the signs on each side of a door- 
way which led to a newly opened employment agency 
upstairs: 


Waitress, $60. Private Family. Cook, $80. Small Place. 
Nursemaid, $65. 2 Children. 


“Wouldn’t it be funny,” she thought, “if I could get a 
place by the day that would pay the rent? Of course I 
wouldn’t let Frank know what I was doing.” 

The thought, at first, was of the vaguest; would never 
have been born at all, indeed, if necessity hadn’t conceived 
it. But there were only two full weeks left before the first 
of the following month; and unless she could earn some 
money in those two weeks she would not only be out of 
work—she would have to move, as well. 

“Tt isn’t as if I didn’t like housework,” she continued, 
walking more slowly and holding her head down against 
the wind. ‘‘And there must be lots of places in New 
York, awfully nice places 4 

You mustn’t think that this was reflected cheerfully. 
On the contrary, Mary’s heart began to ache as she caught 

(Continued on Page 74) 


*‘Six is Business, Seven is Charity; and I Know You Haven't Come in My Shop This Morning Looking for Charity From Me’? 
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HAT a price! Did you ever hear of 

y \ anything like that?” arichly dressed 

New York lady exclaimed to the 
friend sitting next to her in an auction room 
on January twenty-second of this year, when 
a small mahogany wig stand was knocked 
down for the sum of $1650. “And just 
think,” she added, ‘‘I threw away three just 
like it two years ago! I thought they were 
of nouse. Sixteen hundred and fifty dollars! 
I shall never get over it!” 

The bidding for this piece had been rapidly 
mounting for the past five minutes, like the 
proverbial mercury on a July day, until all 
had left the fray but two contestants—one 
there in person and the other represented 
by an agent. Both are men of such large 
interests and such great wealth that their 
names are known in every nook and corner 
of the United States. 

When the figure reached the neighbor- 
hood of $800 the agent began to fidget a 
little. He had been instructed to buy this 
piece at all costs, but “‘all costs’ never 
anticipated such a sensational climb. How- 
ever, he continued to raise his finger each 
time the price went up until the $1650 was 
reached, and then he surrendered. It is said 
that the absentee collector exclaimed to this 
agent, when the latter told him of the figure, 
“Well, I’m damned glad you dropped out!”’ 

This wig stand is not such a grand thing, 
though it is very good as wig stands go. It 
is mahogany, thirty inches high and eleven 
inches in diameter, with tripod snake feet— 
which came before the ball and claw—estab- 
lishing the date as about 1740 or 1750, a 
circular hollow rim for a basin and pitcher, 
two nicely carved drawers for brushes, and 
a carved ball which is a receptacle for powder 
and upon which a wig could be thrown. 


Rugs at Four Thousand a Minute 


HE reason for this high price is because 

wig stands are very rare, although they 
were usual enough in every well-to-do home 
200 years ago, when gentlemen wearing 
““Ramillies tyes’”’ and other kinds of perukes 
and queues and braided pigtails adorned 
with stylish bows of black ribbon were just as particular 
about powdering their wigs as ladies of today are about 
powdering their noses. In great mansions the powdering 
room of the gentleman of the house was every bit as im- 
portant as my lady’s boudoir. 

Before entering a drawing-room a gentleman guest 
always had a special and particular look at his wig; and, 
if it needed it, added a sprinkling of powder. Conse- 
quently the wig stand had a very conspicuous place in the 
gentleman’s powdering room. 

This particular wig stand was in the Ernst collection, 
gathered by Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Ernst; of Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, during the past twenty-five years. It consisted 
chiefly of Americana—and very good Americana, too— 
and some miscellaneous things besides. The sales took 
place on January twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-second 
and twenty-third, and totaled $54,145.50. 

A hundred and fifty-three thousand dollars for two 
rugs! Think of it! 
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Twenty-third Street many years ago, } 
eral Marquand rugs reappeared here 
won enormous prices. The Benguiat 
not a large collection —seventyiaa 
all told—but it represented forty yea| 
collecting in many countries. Pubjj’ 
sponse was enthusiastic and the one 
totaled $638,250. This is a good de) 
money to spend in three hours, WN) 
$4000 a minute! Am I right? ma 
some bothersome fractions in the be 
figuring is not a strong point with 
However, I think I have made a goodg 

So many sensational events had attr), 
my notice that I thought I would as|); 
of the most prominent auctioneers il} 
season had not been rather uncom) 
Whole cargoes and caravans of gorgeou } 
jects and millions and millions of dj 
have passed beneath his little uplifted | 
mer. 

And to my question the auctioneer j 
“Yes, we have had the most remar) 
season since 1914, when the M. C.D. Bi\ 
sale of paintings, Oriental objects and tj 
reached $1,608,256. This year our si( 
will come very close to $5,000,000. § 
indeed, that is an extraordinary sum; 
when you add to our sales the sales ¢ | 
other big auction galleries, with the L 
hulme collection heading the list, the | 
sum that the New York auction gallerie ’ 
have taken during this year will amou | 
$15,000,000. Tremendous, isn’t it?” 


York to the old American Art ta 


\ 


A Big Year for Auctioneers | 


ef HEN I look back I can hardh \ 
how we have managed to schedu # 

the collections and sessions; and yeh 
have accomplished it. Imagine hoy} 
have had to economize every minute ti 
range forty-one sessions during the m| 
of April, with the important W. K. Va'> 
bilt collection to place. anh 
“Tt has not only been a record yeai | 
there were several record-breaking }° 


The Corot, Les Baigneuses Des Iles Borromées, Which 
Was Sold at Auction in January of this Year for $50,000 


Yes, that is exactly what two Ispahan rugs of the six- 
teenth century attracted at the Benguiat sale on December 
4, 1925; and the word was passed up over the platform in 
less than fifteen minutes. One was sold for $78,000 and 
the other for $75,000. One measured thirty-two feet six 
inches in length and twelve feet in width and the other 
thirty-two feet nine inches in length and twelve feet in 
width; and the shorter rug by three inches brought the 
larger sum. Very handsome rugs? They were. They were 
more than handsome; they were magnificent. They were 
alike in design and color. The field was rich wine red, upon 
which were scattered motives of various kinds and flowers 
of many hues, melting into one another in softest tones and 
changing as the light played on the surface, framed in a 
border of emerald green with an outer band of rose. For 
years these rugs were treasured possessions of the Bra- 
ganza Palace, Lisbon. A Polonaise rug of the seventeenth 
century, only six feet ten inches by four feet 
five inches, brought no less than $70,000. 

For more moderate purchasers who did not 
care to plunge $78,000, there were other beau- 
tiful rugs “‘from silken Samarcand to cedared 
Lebanon”? for nice little sums of $39,000, $29,- 
500, $22,000, $18,000 and $17,000, and very 
attractive bargains for $7000, $5900, $5000, 
even as low as $3200! And now that I come 
to think of it I believe some clever bidder 
picked up a Damascus rug of the fifteenth 
century; six feet by four feet two inches, with 
lovely Rhodian lilies, daisies, pinks, tulips and 
lotus blossoms thrown carelessly over it—a 
regular flower bed—for a mere $2500. 

This Benguiat sale was a record breaker. 


hibited since the Henry G. Marquand col- 
lection attracted all the art lovers of New 


‘No ‘such collection of rugs had been ex= 


One of these took place on the evenii| 
January eighth, when a record audien( 
sembled for the C. K. G. Billings collection of paint; 
Our extremely large salesroom did not begin to accor | 
date the crowd. Certainly no less than 1500 were pri 
and their names read like the roll call of the Social Ri 
ter. Never before did we sell such an amount at one? 
sion. There were only thirty-one items, but they rea¢ 
the amazing sum of $401,300.” ' 

On this occasion two pictures brought nearly $100,0 |! 
a few minutes. One was Corot’s Les Baigneuses des | 
Borromées, purchased by Colonel 
Elverson for $50,000, and the other 
was Old Crome’s famous Willow, 
sold to Knoedler for $47,000. Mr. 
O. W. Peabody bought Corot’s La 
Charette de Gres for $27,000 and 
Le Lac for $21,500. 


COLLECTIONS, 1925-1926 


Ck Ge Billings eae $401,300.00 
V. and L. Benguiat. . . . . . 638,250.00 
Senator William A. Clark. . . 244,338.00 
Senator William A. Clark. . . 202,920.00 
Jellinek-Mercedes ..... 191,900.00 
Raoul Tolentino. 3 . . 150,074.00 
Chiesa—PartI -.. .-. . . 123,160.00 
W.2J. Ralstonci@eiin see 120,995.00 
Don Luis: Ruz ee 112,295.00 
Henry Keasbeyens? | see 105,610.00 
Raimundo Ruiz. ...... 102,433.00 
Henry: Keasbey go. 4 soe ae 89,123.00 
Thomas B Clarke's 2. 2 . 84,431.00 
Pietro Cattadori. . . . . . 84,105.00 
Ton; Ying fy 2eee eee 72,456.50 
ArthoreT ootheeess i. ae a 57,840.00 
John Black (payee een 57,652.50 
ORC accinng ee 4. ee 54,145.50 pHoTo: FRONDS 
Samuel T.. Shaw... 0... 53,790.00 ASSOCIATION, Ns ¥: © 
PT. Carr 1], ae ete 39,822.50 The Peachblo 
Hi, C\Con verse mean de: le 39,305.00 Chrysanthem| 
Countess Agnes Minatto . . . 24,165.00 Vase Which W 
White-Miny... 2... 24,010.00 Seta for $20 
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ef the Chairs From the $3480 Set 


iit Was Sold at Auction Jan, 9,1926 
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The top 
prices at 
these sales 
include mag- 
nificent Brus- 
sels tapestry, 
seventeenth 
century, en- 
titled Au- 
tumnis, rep- 
resenting 
Ceres en- 
throned in 
the center 
and Sagit- 
tarius the 
Archer on 
her left, sur- 
rounded by a 
wealth of 
fruits and 
flowers of 
the season, 
twelve feet 
seven inches 
long and 
eighteen feet 
two inches 
wide, sold to 
Mr. Benja- 
min Hunt for 


0); Flemish tapestry, sixteenth century, Gombaud 
facé, eleven feet nine inches by eleven feet four 
¢ to Mr. J. C. Calaert for $10,000; Brussels piece, 
tmth century, Sancho Panza Tossed in a Blanket, 
et five inches by fifteen feet five inches, to Mr. J.S. 
«d, $10,000; Italian, sixteenth century, Triumphal 
rice of Cesar, eleven feet three inches by sixteen feet 
xnehes, to Mrs. E. D. Faulkner, $9000; Aubusson, 
tnth century, Blindman’s Buff, seven feet three 
«by seven feet, to Mr. W. H. Henry, $8100; and 
sls, seventeenth century, Garden Scene, nine feet 
»iches by ten feet nine inches, to Mr. F. W. Long- 


w $8000—Jellinek-Mercedes sale. 


11 de beuf bottle, K’ang-hsi period, 14.5 inches high, 
)\ three-color hawthorn vase, K’ang-hsi period, 21.25 
«high, $4000; and feits’ui-jade pagoda incense burner, 
hearved, eighteen inches high, Ch’ien-lung period, 


\-Ton-Ying sale. 


aved walnut writing desk, sixteenth century—from 
ui collection, Florence, $1600; and Renaissance tap- 


yettee, sixteenth century, 
»—Cattadori sale. 
ech-bloom chrysanthe- 
rvase from Chinese Im- 
il Palace, K’ang-hsi 
il, 8.5 inches, $2000; 
pi0o-Moresque platter, fif- 
i century, $2050; Diruta 
j.ica platter—1540— 
), Urbino majolica plat- 
epresenting Marcus 
tis, $1300; and Italian 
(mware vase, fifteenth 
iy, $1500 —E. C. Con- 
gale, 


lepensive Harness 


JERB carved walnut 
Iilian Renaissance ar- 
r ten feet high and seven 
ght inches long, $2900; 
id Venetian carved wal- 
brary table—from collec- 
tf Count Delfino, Ven- 
~2500—Minatto sale. 
“alve dining-room chairs, 
1); mahogany console 
1, ball-and-claw feet, 
& Philadelphia carved 
rt highboy, ball-and-claw 
‘2000; Pennsylvania wal- 
-ighboy with six turned 
miaped legs, $1700; two 

bd chairs with cane seats, 

‘ton style, $1620; Phila- 

‘a carved walnut writing 
$1600; and Philadelphia 

mahogany side table, 
} ball-and-claw feet, 
—John Black sale. 

'Y sensational was the 
reached by a complete 
tor harness for tilting, 
th Italian, dated 1545, per- 
Sn every part and rare, 
“Uh sold for $13,400. 


| 


One of the Six Aubusson Tapestry Panels From the Leverhulme Collection 


A helmet dating from 1570 brought $2100; a dagger and 
sheath, $3500; a Tyrolese Gothic crossbow, owned by the 
Fugger family, $2100; and a pair of Nuremberg metal 
wheel-lock pistols, $2000—Henry Keasbey sale. 

Block-front walnut highboy, 1750, six feet two inches 
high by three feet eleven inches, $2700; Hepplewhite 
mahogany bookcase with tambour sliding doors, six feet 
eleven inches by five feet three inches, $2100, and an inlaid 
mahogany sideboard, Hepplewhite style, $1800—G. G. 
Ernst sale. 

Cabinet secretary, $3100, and clock garniture, $1400— 
Raoul Tolentino sale. A carpet sold for $8000, and a rich 
hanging for $8000—Thomas B. Clarke sale. 

Moresque ceiling from the Royal Palace, Toledo, $3000; 
wooden door with wrought-iron knocker from castle of the 
Count de la Encina, fourteenth century, $1400; late Gothic 
carved walnut choir stall, $1400—Don Luis Ruiz sale. 

Vargueno—cabinet—$2900; another, $1650; fifty-eight 
tiles, $2350; ceiling, $2350; entrance gate, $1700; door- 
way arch, $1025; and marble 
wellhead, $1000— Raimundo 
Ruiz sale. 

Large millefleurs Lavehr- 
Kirman rug, seventeenth cen- 
tury, thirty feet eleven inches 
by sixteen feet, $16,000; English 
tapestry table cover, nine feet 
three inches by seven feet two 
inches, $9000; ninety yards of 
Genoa velvet — jardiniére — 
$7380; twelve dining-room 
chairs, Circassian walnut and 
tapestry, $6600; royal blue 
Sévres service, $5000; silver cen- 
terpiece, $2900; two silver chan- 
cel lamps, Italian Renaissance, 
$5200; gros point de Venise 
banquet-table cover, 4.75 yards 
long and 2.75 yards wide, $2500; 
sterling-silver tea, coffee and 
chocolate service, nine pieces, 
brought $2100 at the Sen- erty ee ee: 
ator William A. Clark sale. oF ReveSyN Y0 

Senator Clark’s pic- 7 
tures, sold in the ball- 
room of the Plaza Hotel, 4a 
brought at the head of 
the list, a landscape by Gainsborough, $10,600; Con- 
stable’s Landscape and Figure, $10,500; Beechey’s Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Whisted Keene, $10,200; Daubigny’s 
The Banks of the Oise, $15,500; Jules Breton’s Le 


The Mahogany 
Wig Stand 


Gofiter, 
$8500 and 
Gathering 
Poppies, 
$8500; and 
Wyant’s 
Summer 
Landscape, 
$3600. 

At Arthur 
Tooth’s sale, 
Corot’s Saint 
Sébastien Se- 
couru par les 
Saintes Fem- 
mes brought 
$17,600. 

Schreyer’s 
Arabs on 
the March 
brought the 
highest price, 
$4600, at the 
Seligman and 
Sharp sale; 
John Francis 
Murphy’s 
Autumn 
Days, $4000 
at the Shaw 
sale; and 
John Singer Sargent’s Barges at San Vigilio, Lake Garda, 
Italy, $3600 at the White-Minor sale. 

At the William J. Ralston sale the peak was reached by 
Whistler’s Lady Archibald Campbell as Orlando in As You 
Like It at Combe, $8000. Rubens’ Portrait of the Arch- 
duke Albrecht of Austria brought $5700. At the Paolini 
sale Titian’s self portrait reached $9000 and Rosellinio’s 
marble bas-relief téndo, Madonna and Child, $3600. The 
Chiesa pictures, which the Italian Government tried to 

keep from being sent to America, all brought large sums. 
Jan van Scoreel’s Portrait of a Dutch Humanist with 
landscape background, $12,500; Boltraffio’s Virgin 

with the Book, $9000; and Sano di Pietro’s Ma- 


Another of the Twelve Mahogany Chairs 
From the John Black Collection 


as donna and Child, $8100. 


i At the sale of the George Kellogg old blue Staf- 
fordshire, last November, one enthusiastic pur- 
chaser went home with a little dark-blue tray only eight 
inches long, bearing the Connecticut arms surrounded by 
a floral border, for which he paid $1800. A platter with 
the Delaware arms, seventeen inches long, brought $1400; 
one with the New Jersey arms, 
nineteen inches, $900. New 
York from Weehawk, 18.5 
inches long, made by Steven- 
son, $810; Sandusky, Ohio, 
16.5 inches, $650; Castle Gar- 
den and the Battery, eighteen 
inches, Wood & Sons, $400; 
and Lake George, New York, 
Wood & Sons, $340. 


Sugar Bowls de Luxe 


HESE soaring prices are 

explained by the desire col- 
lectors had of obtaining pieces 
from the most noted of all blue 
Staffordshire collections, 
which Mr. George Kellogg, of 
Amsterdam, New York, began 
in 1903, when he became a 
heavy buyer at the sale of the 
Burritt collection, in March 
of that year. 

You would hardly think that 
the three little glass sugar 
bowls in the illustration on- 
page 20 represent $2000; to 
be exact they brought $2070 
at the sale of Mr. W. G. Russell 
Allen’s collection of old Amer- 
ican glass, on February 1, 1926. 
They are of the Stiegel type. 
The first is of clear white flint 
with a bird on the cover and 
lover’s knot handles, 6.75 
inches in height. This piece 
brought $1000. The next is 
8.5 inches high, of clear white 
flint, diamond-mold pattern 
and sapphire-blue rim and 
knob. Its price was $700. The 
third is 6.25 inches high, emer- 
ald green, and sold for $370. 
The collection numbered 380 
pieces and brought $13,500. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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and Nora Saw This Too 


EAN JARVIS sat on the front steps and smoked his 
D pipe and looked at the three poplar trees, sentinels 
of the grass plot. Through the golden twilight they 
seemed to him three fountains of leaping water as the 
southwest wind ruffled and caressed their leaves, and their 
murmur was like the flowing of fountains, too, he thought. 
Always he loved looking at them, but most of all on sum- 
mer evenings. His mother sat on the porch above him and 
rocked companionably, but he said nothing to her of his 
queer fancy of the trees as fountains. He had long ago dis- 
covered that love does not necessarily imply understanding. 
It was she who broke the silence: ‘Don’t forget the 
boarders’re coming Tuesday.” 

He made a throaty, acquiescent sound; then, reverting 
to a former argument, ‘‘I don’t see why you want ’em. 
You don’t need the money and they make you a lot more 
work.” 

“What you been doing all evening, Dean?” 

“Why—you know—sitting right here.” 

“Yes, and dumb’s an oyster. Every fair evening when 
you're not over to Jennie’s it’s the same. If it rains you set 
inside. But you never say a word less’n I ask you some- 
thing. I take boarders so’s I won’t lose my own powers of 
speech.”’ 

“T never suspicioned that great danger.’’ He smiled 
up at her. Mrs. Jarvis smiled, too. 

“You speak respectful to your mother, boy. I get so 
tired of never having a soul around who says anything, 
except black Maude out in the kitchen, I could jump out 
of my skin. Boarders may make more work, but they 
do talk.” 

“They sure do.” 

““And they give me lots of new ideas and show me new 
styles. There was Mrs. Thomas showed me how to make 
wash-rag tidies, and Miss Pardoner taught me three new 
crochet stitches and Swedish weaving, and ——” 

“And Miss Tennant burnt the window curtains curling 
her hair, and Miss Prince said your waffles was deadly— 
lovely ladies, all of ’em.”’ 

“T’d ruther get mad than have no excitement at all. 
Anyways, they’re coming. So you meet the train on time 
Tuesday and try to act’s if the cat hadn’t got your tongue.” 

Dean Jarvis was accustomed to this reproach. Ever 
since he was a little, little boy, his mother and older rela- 
tives had jocularly told him that the cat had got his 
tongue, and he had, at that early day, often retired behind 


Jennie Put Out Both Her Hands to Him in Answer'and Understanding, 


a chair or under a 
table to feel the ‘ 
silent member for 
reassurance. 

He thought of it again as he drove to the station for the 
boarders. Why did people want to be everlastingly whang- 
whanging on the jawbone? Of course if they had anything 
sensible to say, that was different. But to talk for the mere 


pleasure of making a noise—no. He couldn’t and he: 


wouldn’t. He’d rather be out in the fields with the crops 
and the cattle and the swish of the scythe or the clatter of 
his mowing machine than sit round with people any time. 
The thing he liked about Jennie Myers was her calm and 
her quiet. There was a girl! When she said anything it 
was worth listening to, and when she had nothing to say 
she kept still. And she moved around so peacefully, such a 
contrast to his mother’s hustle and bustle; yet Jennie 
could turn out twice as much work in a day as his mother 
could at her best. Jennie had faculty—the country word 
for ability. Every way he considered Jennie, she was the 
girl for him, and he was darned lucky that she liked him. 
Handsome, strong, even-tempered, not coarse and loud 
like Lucey Temple and Virgie Caine, sensible but not 
bossy—Jen was just about perfect. He thought of her 
creamy skin and the freckled flecks across her nose, her 
brown-satin eyes, her twist of bright-brown satin hair, 
wrist-thick, the clear color of her cheeks, the smile that 
twisted up her mouth so enchantingly—she was lovely 
like the poplar trees, like the scarlet trumpet vine that 
flings its blossoming withes lavishly across old fences, like 
the silver-smooth of the tidewater river, a mirror for pines 
and leaning swamp maples. 

He drove the flivver neatly into the smallest possible 
space between the town bus and a waiting wagon, got out 
and went round to the freight office to see if the new parts 
of his grain fan had come. They had not, so he weighed 
himself—hundred. and seventy-three; about right for his 
big bones and six-foot height. And then he loafed about 
on the far end of the platform away from the crowd in the 
waiting room. 

The train was late. Evening made dreamy blue shadows 
over the ugly station and the uglier ice factory across the 
tracks. Je 

Dean wondered why they needed to beso ugly. A lick 
of paint, a handful of grass seeds, a couple of vines set out, 
a young tree or two transplanted from the woods 


by KERR 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT W. STEWART [: 


“Why,” he thought scornfully, ‘“‘my hog pen’s it 
better looking!” 

But the train was roaring in. He knew the {} 
awaited by their hesitancy, their seeking looks. A 2 | 
an older woman; the girl excited, gay, her com’ ) 
fussy and worried. He came forward quickly, spoke I 

“This must be Mrs. O’Neill,” he said | 
Dean Jarvis. Let me take your suitcase! 
fliv’s right round here.” 

He took both suitcases and led thi) 
Mrs. O’Neill scurrying beside him pep} 
him with half sentences. 

“T didn’t know—never having been | 
and I wasn’t sure—we didn’t see anybody - 
The girl giggled. “‘Mom was having a} 
the way down here fi | 
nobody’d meet us.” 

They had reached tl { 
ver. “This is my da} 
Nora, Mr. Jarvis,” sai j 
O’Neill. ‘How long | 
take us to ride to your | 
I don’t like long rides) 
country at night. I; 
reading in the paper al | 
many bandits and h)| 
everywhere ——” 

““We never had any | 
here,’”’ said Dean soli t 
but he wanted to lat) 
he swung the two su } 
into the car. He ha} 
glanced at Nora or acl) 
edged the introductio | 
it piqued her. 

“I’m going to sit ir) 
with you. You sit j} 
back, mom,” she orde | 

The mother docilely obeyed and | 
opened the door of the car for Nora, | 
he saw her. Her slenderness, her siz\ | 
was not much higher than his shou} 
her thin arms and collar bones, the | 
of her flesh, and her blue eyes, wide, 

and rolled up at him daringly and mockingly, combi 1 
make him feel that she was a child, a sick child, | 
spoiled one. So he grinned at her. 

“Hop in,” he said. 

He was so casual, so at ease that Nora’s pique } 
ened. These country hicks! Maybe he thought he } 
local sheik, but that didn’t give him the right to talk | 
as if she wasn’t there. 

“Hop in! What d’you think I am—a frog or 
thing?” 

“Oh, get in, Noreen, and let’s get started. You’) 
funny.” This from the back seat. 

She got in sulkily. Dean saw that she was offende¢ 
still thinking her a child, apologized as to a child. 

“There,” he said, “I’m sorry. You mustn’t get cr} 
anything I say.” 

It made her like him against her will. ‘I’m not ec} 
she said, ‘‘but I’m tired.” He did not answer, but | 
the car. They passed quickly through the little tow! 
soon were out in the night—the country night, wi) 
loneliness, its stars so near to earth, its wind that j. 
to come from these same stars. Nora shivered. 

““We’re certainly in the wide-open spaces, far, far 
home,” she exclaimed nervously. “It’s awful to thi) 
human beings stuck way out here. What d’you do nig} 

“Sleep.” | 

“T should think you’d want some fun.” i 

Again he did not answer. She glanced round ail! 
sharply. In the darkness she could see the clear side!’ 
his face, with his soft felt hat pulled well down. Agais 
felt a thrill of liking for him. But what made him sos 
so unresponsive? Nora was used to instant and ope 
miration from new young men, and was jealously pro 
her power. There wasn’t a girl in all her crowd who hi 
many suitors—there wasn’t a girl she knew who wa 
so popular. And if she liked a boy, took the trouble t | 
to talk to him, she could do anything with him. ashe 
dered if this farm chap was trying some specially offe’ 
ritzy stuff on her. But no, that was impossible. F ar I 
likely he was a mere dumb-bell, though he didn t Jo‘! 

She slumped down in the seat and was as silent , 
The road grew more and more dark, The occasional he® 

‘ 
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, heir friendly lights, their barking dogs, became 
4 Nora shivered again. She wished she had over- 
e her mother when that spell of unseasonable heat 
éven them to look up the Summer Boarders Wanted 
ssements, and the low prices asked by Mrs. Jarvis 
cached their coming, for it was just as cheap as living 
.ae, with food and ice and gas so high. They had 
« and fled out of the swelter—little ephemeral crea- 
«f the city, with no real hold on life, no necessary 
en the scheme of things, no future, no past and no 
e, save a working day that gave them enough for the 
living with the cheapest and most trivial of pleas- 
Not that they saw it so. Mrs. O’Neill never looked 
»| her own nose, accepted her existence as it came, 
yen things got too bad took an agency for a few weeks 
aiths—which meant that she peddled some more or 
jeful household article in her neighborhood, where 
smen came to their doors personally and could always 
a) a dime for some contraption they didn’t need, or 
yat to the smart streets and sold trinkets to the serv- 
gis in the basements. 
by had a little income, and this, with Mrs. O’Neill’s 
syutions and Nora’s job as a saleswoman in a ready- 
ilress shop, kept them going. But Nora’s latest em- 
«had chosen this time to stage a bankruptcy, and as 
cll summer season was coming on, she could find no 
y)lace. It never occurred to her or to her mother to 
eme other sort of work— 
gat advantage of working 
ridy-made shop being that 
in buy frocks at cost, a 
jis advantage. This com- 
tthe country was a daring 
ejure, and, to Nora, a du- 
x one. But her mother 
e out funny little happy 
pmories of her childhood 
mrs on an uncle’s farm, 
as insistent. 
‘vo weeks in this wilder- 
:| thought Nora in dismay 
hear went on and on. ‘‘I’d 
i¢ have had two hours at 
«.’’ Never again! Never 
a These dark cool woods 
yrushed through, these 
re noises of the night that 
ecuriously loud yet curi- 
part of the silence, the 
c roar of bridges with the 
m of strange water—no 
1 how deep—below them, 
itrange still man beside 
ot for Nora. She was 
| and afraid. - 
jast Dean turned the car 
) driveway and the win- 
of the Jarvis house twin- 
l-eassurance, rest, confi- 
¢ Mrs. Jarvis hurried out, 
v.come. 
(merightin. My, I’mglad 
bt here! Nice evening for 
d though, wasn’t it? Dean, 
try in the ladies’ things.” 
{;. O’Neill said faintly that 
us completely worn out. 
(ippa hot tea’ll fix you up 
is a trivet.”” In moments 
‘iese Mrs. Jarvis shone. She 
aled them to their room, 
12 low-ceiled chamber with 
4opied bed, maple bow- 
1 chests, fresh ruffled cur- 
caught behind blue glass 
as. 
Va and her mother gaped 
4¢ them. After their 
med and crowded flat, its 
S’ cushions and sagging 
Iries, its art-supplement 
tes and litter of cheap orna- 
ni, this was at once strange 
l ixurious. 
‘ook at all the antiques— 
ye right in style now. And 
k-what d’you know, mom— 
ve got electricity. I’d 
ve believed they were so 
Ved off here in the back- 
0s if I hadn’t seen it.” 
.aybe this is one 0’ those 
cl farms I’ve read about in 
/apers. Aren’t those old 
3 cutie? There used to be 
“iretty near the same color 
Ht Unele Joe’s place. I 
Ter what became of it.” 


“Hurry up and get ready to eat. I’m starving.” Nora 
was standing before the large mirror expertly rubbing cold 
cream on her face. 

“Y’ll just unpack our things and hang them up. I got 
to get the dust and cinders off too.’ 

“Going to change?” 

“Mercy, who for?” 

“Nobody; but I feel awfully dirty in this.” 

Nora unfolded a grass-green dress of thin silk. She 
slipped out of the dingy black she had worn on the train, 
pulled on the other. A string of pearl beads as big as 
plums, a dust of powder and rouge, a dash of high scent, 
and then her new raw scarlet lipstick! There! She saw 
herself reflected with infinite satisfaction. That poor dumb 
farmer was going to sit up and take notice when she came 
down in this. 

Mrs. Jarvis was waiting for them impatiently, but at 
sight of Nora’s dress and rouge, her bobbed hair, her 
beads, her impatience gave way to a vivid elation, pleasure 
at this contact with the world of real fashion. These 
boarders were going to be fun. 

“Set right down to the table,’ she urged. ‘“‘Supper’s 
ready and waiting.”’ 

Lavishly she served them hot chicken and wafer slices 
of pink ham, potato salad, apple fritters, plum jam and 
puff muffins fresh from the oven. Scarlet strawberries 
and voluptuous White Mountain cake waited at the side. 


**] Hope He’il Take You Round a Lot Whilst You’re Here,’ She Said at Last, Softly, 
**if it Gives You Any Pleasure”’ 


Mrs. O’Neill was content to eat, but Nora looked about 
her searchingly. 

““Where’s Mr. Jarvis?” she asked. ‘‘I hope we’re not 
driving him away.” 

“Oh, no, he come right in and et whilst you were still 
upstairs. He was in a hurry because he was going over to 
see his girl—they’re going to get married this fall if nothing 
happens.” 

A dreary flatness came over Nora. Here she’d dressed up 
to give this hick a thrill, and he was engaged! She felt let 
down, tricked. So she picked up Mrs. Jarvis’ last phrase 
pertly. 

“What could happen? Think she’d change her mind?” 

“Change her mind—on my Dean? Child, you don’t 
know what you’re talking about. There isn’t a girl in the 
county but wouldn’t be tickled to death to get him.” 

“You’re partial.” 

Mrs. Jarvis liked the teasing. She wagged a jovial finger 
at Nora. ‘‘You’re a scamp.” Then she turned to Mrs. 
O’Neill. ‘‘Every mother’s son is always the best—that’s 
true everywhere; but I will say for Dean that a steadier, 
smarter, better-hearted boy never stepped shoe leather, 
even if I do say so.” 

Nora stuck out a speculative, pouting lip and went on 
languidly with her supper. The two older women began to 
talk of ails and ills, delicious never-failing topic. They car- 
ried the same theme with them to the front porch, but 
Nora didn’t listen. Nor did she 
see the flicker of the fireflies 
across the grass, or catch the 
faint far-away triple note of 
the whippoorwills. There was 
nothing to be interested in since 
Dean had gone from her scene. 
Oh, to be back in the city! She 
yawned and yawned again. 

When at last her mother was 
willing to save some of the de- 
tails of her sick headaches for 
another day, and they had gone 
upstairs to their room, Nora 
reproached her. 

“You certainly picked a good 
place, mom. It’s as lively as a 
morgue.” 

“‘T like it fine.” 

“Not so much as an evening 
paper. We’re out of the world.” 

Mrs. O’Neill was moved to 
acute analysis. 

““You’re peeved because you 
dressed up for that young fella 
and he didn’t come round.” 

“Yes; you know how crazy 
I am about farmers and hicks 
and boobs and goofs and all the 
rest of the human oil cans,” 
Nora came back with heavy 
sarcasm; then added irrele- 
vantly, ‘‘Wonder what his 
sweetie’s like. I’ll bet she came 
outa the comic strip.” 

Then sleep claimed her, a 
sleep so sound she did not hear 
the chuff-chuff of the flivver 
when Dean returned. His 
mother was waiting for him. 

“How’s Jen?” 


“ All right.” 

“What did you think of the 
boarders?”’ 

Dean yawned. ‘“‘Light- 
weights.” 


“Dean Jarvis, they are not. 
The mother’s a real nice woman 
and she’s had a hard time. She’s 
got weak ankles just like mine, 
and shooting pains in her 
side ‘ 

““How’s her lights and liver?” 

“You stop poking fun at me. 
The girl’s real pretty, too, and 
real lively. I ’spect she’ll find 
it kinda slow here. You’ll have 
to take her in town now and 
then.” 

“Sa-ay! I’m a busy man. I 
got no time to fool.” 

He stamped off to bed indig- 
nantly, paying no attention to 
his mother’s “Sh-h! You'll 
wake ’em up.”” He didn’t care 
if he did wake ’em up. They 
made him tired! 

He had done three hours’ 
work in the field before they 
straggled down to breakfast 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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UST how did the 
actual puncher of 
the old-time 

range differ from the 


majority of hismodern 
imitators who are cre- 
ated by the text of 
novels or by the pic- 
tures upon the movie 
screen? 

For one thing, the 
actual puncher was 
not blatant in his con- 
duct with a gun. His 
gun was his compan- 
ion for the purpose of — 
freeing the range from 
predatory animals and 
debased livestock, 
rather than for waging 
human warfare. 
Though conspicuous 
in his equipment, it 
was incidental in his 
thoughts. Murderwas 
not favored as an in- 
dustry in the Texas 
and West of olden days 
because, as Jim Scott 
remarked, ‘‘Homicide, 
when a habit, is bad 
for the nerves.” 

Only a very small 


proportion of the 
punchers, at any time 
in their lives, fired at 
human beings. Circumstances but rarely called on them for 
so drastic an action, and the average cowboy was at heart 
no more bloodthirsty than the average senior in any 
American high school of the present day. 

However, when circumstances attained austerity of 
mood, the cowboy marshaled all his sternness and gave 
free rein to it. 


Vigilance Committees of the Early Days 


N MANY localities and during many years, the vigi- 

lance committee, owing to the local paucity of formal 
courts of law, was essential to the maintenance of order. 
Every cowboy, when called upon to do so, would serve on 
a committee of this character, and would aid in the dis- 
charge of its verdict. 

A cowpuncher would not have any relish for the task, but 
he accepted it as a duty incident to his range citizenship; a 
duty so fundamental and momentous that he felt unjusti- 
fied in attempting its evasion. In this he had no element 
of blood lust. His obligations, his motives and his actions 
were on all-fours with those 
which today, in criminal cases, 


Riding a Bad One in the Annual Rodeo at Prescott, Arizona. 


would stampede at sight or scent of their woolly bodies. 
The cattlemen, having been the pioneers upon the ranges, 
regarded the later-arriving sheepmen as interlopers. 

However, in the vast majority of the disputes between 
cattlemen and sheepmen, not bullets, but chin music, 
burning of grass and stampeding of livestock were the 
weapons used. 

So intense was the cowboys’ prejudice against the bleat- 
ing flocks, that many of the men disdained to eat either 
lamb or mutton; ‘“‘sheep meat,” as they contemptuously 
styled these viands. 

Now and again, punchers drew their guns and com- 
mitted murder; but these killings, ordinarily a distillate 
of drunkenness, were relatively few enough to warrant 
only the scantiest of present-day attention. If the unani- 
mous opinion of many old-time ranchmen be credible, 
murders on the old-time cattle range were, in proportion 
to its population, less numerous during the cowboy’s era 
than they have been in more recent years. 

It is true that here and there in Texas and the West 
were persons who exercised unpleasant liberality in the 


are exhibited by the prosecut- 
ing attorneys, the judges and 
the sheriffs throughout Amer- 
ica. 

More than an occasional cow- 
boy unlimbered his artillery at 
horse thieves or at sheepmen; 
and this without his being at the 
time a member of any vigilance 
committee. He had legitimate 
excuse for attacking horse 
thieves, in as much as, in every 
part of Texas and the West, 
horse stealing, because it insured 
for the robbed man a death from 
thirst in an arid country, was 
ranked as tantamount to mur- 
der, and was allotted the same 
punishment. 

The puncher’s assault on 
sheepmen was indorsed by cat- 
tlemen in general, provided 
his shooting had been done 
for the purpose of driving the 
grass-destroying, cattle- 
stampeding sheep from such sec- 
tions of the grazing lands as the 
ecattlemen had previously de- 
creed to be reserved exclusively 
for cattle and horses. Range 
cattle regarded sheep as ene- 
mies; and not onky would not 
graze in their vicinity, but also 
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dispersal of thei , 
siles, and were en | 
to notches on the 
butts. These Pep 
were the so-calle ) 
men, some of | 
two-gunned, go: 
them long-hairey } 
there were not | 
of them at an) 
time; and, sa 

markedly isolati | 
stances, the car} 
none of them was | 
than very brief. | 
main, they were { 
ucts, not of the | 
range, but of the | 


the exits of pe 
tiaries, and ofthe 
mer contingents 
armies of the j 
War. So far as 


ern origin, 
uncommonly 


of degenerate || 
men with dek 
women of eithe 
dian or negro || 
Modern psych) 
would class m«¢| 
them as fee 
minded. | 
So long as in their murders they limited their yj) 
to people of their own stamp—and this they were‘) 
do—the public offered no interference; but, if and | 
they slew anyone of good repute, the public pro} 
produced either some noisy hardware or a bit of | 
And thereupon, our long-haired friend, if hardware | 
the instrument invoked, received a third eyehole. (\ 
wise he would be “‘guest of honor at a string party, } 
would there “play cat’s cradle with his neck.” 


i! 
How the Puncher Got His Reputation 
ITH the exception of these bad men, Texan ! 
Westerners were not disposed to bloodletting. | 
such of them as were horse thieves refrained ordinarils 
shooting, unless it were done in self-defense. They i 
ciated that shooting was apt to’ be an invitation tl 
vigilance committee, and that oftentimes the doings ] 
committee were incurable. | 
As one brand blotcher observed, “‘Bein’ dead is} 
o’ crampin’ to a feller’s style in rustlin’.”’ 
The punchers earned as’ I 
through their occasional s| 
ing up of cow towns; but i 
were given, on this scc} 
stigma blacker than theon'1 
merited, because the moti) 
their shooting was almos'! 
versally not to kill or i} 
people, but merely to make i 
With the exuberance of y} 
a puncher demanded imme? 
outlet for his nerves as s0| 
he, by arriving in the cow |W 
had completed the cattle \) 
Thus impelled, the aiming | 
gun was frequently pervert 
liquor, and still more frequ! 
by the auto-intoxication de’ 
wholly from pleasure an!! 
citement. 
With pistol aim pervt 
and with carefulness te? 
rarily dethroned by ran | 
enthusiasm, he, at times! 
thinkingly caused death 0 
fering. However, he at 
unique in this quality of 
lessness; for, since his day, ! 
not students at various 4 
ican universities been kr! 
after an athletic victory, ‘ 
things that far from comme | 
themselves to the profet! 
the police and the fire-insu? 
companies? 
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, uncher is to be accurately evaluated, he must be 
xin terms not solely of his occasional days of 
yin the towns, but also of his continuous months 
jyss upon the range. 

he bad man, the cowboy almost never packed 
aasingle gun. Not only was a second gun cum- 
4 it denoted a state of war or of armed neutral- 
evyearer of two guns had, when among strangers, 
« circumspect in the motions of his hands. 

n the drop, and then not firing, was what the 
»| the Westerner, unlike the synthetic puncher, 


ie. 
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oihered to attempt. Usually the Texan or the 
1’ when he seriously drew a weapon did so with 
pse of giving ‘‘a lead ticket to Gehenna Junction.” 
ployment of the pistol as a means of admonishing 
rifeet and inviting them to dance, or as an instru- 
fy either 
zhats or 
: barroom 
“urred so 
2 to have 
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tan the 
‘tion of 
i legend; 
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“Occur often? Naw, acause the boys wasn’t interested 
none in the likker the shooter was freightin’ in his crop; 
an’ they couldn’t chamber their own likker comfortable 
in the dark.” 

In his treatment of the pistol, the actual cowboy 
differed in another respect from the synthetic puncher. 
The actual cowboy seldom touched his weapon or its 
holster unless to draw and shoot. Witless fondling 
might invite a shot from elsewhere. 

As Tazewell Woody remarked, “Fingerin’ the gun 
you're totin’ isn’t motion, it’s suicide.’ 

The actual puncher, unlike the synthetic cowboy, 
made no exhibitions of fantastic, profitless noosings 
with areata. Infact, the crinolina, as well as the catch- 
ing of several animals within a single noose, and all 
the other ingenious but futile loops and spirals of 
present-day Wild West Shows had not been as yet 
invented when the open range was in its heyday. 

The real cowboy, unlike his synthetic rival, spent 
little if any time in rescuing maidens. His abstention 
from this delectable pastime was due in no way to 
absence of chivalric impulse, but wholly to lack of 
material available for melodramatic succor. The fact 
was that, save upon the ranches in Southern Texas 
and within the limits of the cow towns, there were 
very few women in the cattle country. The cattle 
country was overwhelmingly masculine in population. 

Nevertheless, when the women of the ranches, 
whether Texan or elsewhere, needed aid, the men of 
the range rallied to them. Feminine need for relief 
rarely arose except during Indian forays, or when ill- 
ness or injury struck home. Nowhere could there have 
been found nurses more solicitous than in the little 
group of punchers who engineered a travois throughout 
its snow-swept bumping journey, and insured that the 
travois’ burden of an uncomplaining pain-racked woman 
should reach the hospital, a hundred miles or more 
away. Toward pure womanhood the actual puncher 
had what amounted to reverence. 

Because of the lack of women on the range, the in- 
terior of the average ranch house was as woefully untidy 
as any man could wish. Sweeping was practiced in 
homeopathic fashion, but dusting was an unknown art. 
And as for cooking—at most of the establishments, the 
cooks were amateurs. Selah! Because of his athletic life, 
however, the cowboy had an indestructible digestion. 
The actual cowboy though not equaling the synthetic 

puncher in alcoholic drinking, kept pace with him in 
gambling and outdistanced him in profanity. 

In alcoholic drinking, the actual cowboy was under a 
handicap, for he was given but infrequent chance to gratify 
his bent, if any. There ordinarily was little liquor at the 
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ranches, since the life there was too dangerous to permit 
of inebriety. The puncher’s only opportunities for drinking 
were the visits to town, made, as a matter of course, 
immediately after the fall round-up and occurring at rare 
intervals at other times: the semiannual visits to other 
ranges to assist in their round-ups, and also the very 
occasional holiday celebrations at the ranch where he was 
employed, or at another ranch within attainable distance. 


A Long Time Between Drinks 


URING these semiannual visits to other ranges, he was 
accorded a modest amount of alcoholic welcome by the 
local ranch owners; this partly out of these owners’ innate 
hospitality that extended to all visitors, and partly out of 
their hope that he, as rep—representative—of an alien 
outfit, might be the more forgiving toward whatever bad 
treatment the straying livestock of his ranch had received 
upon the ranges of his hosts. For this combined purpose 
of entertainment 

and of prudence, 


American Riders Arriving at the Wembley Exposition 


each ranch, before 
its round-up pe- 
riod, was apt to 
acquire a small 
amount of drink- 
ables. But, all in 
all, the average 
cowboy was no 
more prone to in- 
ebriety than was 
the average Amer- 
ican of his day. 
The actual cow- 
boy tended to 
gamble recklessly; 
because, after sad- 
dle, bridle, rope, 
quirt, slicker, bed 
roll, chaps, hat, 
spurs and gun were 
paid for, there was 
nothing necessary 
to purchase except 
tobacco, cartridges 
and, from time to 
time, a renewal 
pair of boots and 
pants— pants they 
were, he scorned 
to style them 
trousers. He was 
not called upon to 
buy any of the 
horses that he 
rode. His em- 
ployer provided 
them. Conse- 
quently, his money 
was of so little 
value to him that 
he threw it to the 
winds. He was 
(Continued on 
Page 213) 
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sunshine, thoroughly becalmed and thoroughly con- 

vinced that there was no truth in the report that Tia 
Juana was seething with money and easy profits. One of 
the gentlemen was Harmony Childs, another was Omar 
Gill, I was the third; and the three of us were ready to 
return to America. 

“*T think we’d better go to San Goleta,’”’ Harmony rumi- 
nated, sitting on a cracker box and looking at the scenery. 

““What for?’”? Omar demanded. 

“Well, it isn’t far. That’s one 
reason. I know Bill Donovan. 
That’s two. We may again in 
San Goleta resume the quaint cus- 
tom of eating. You want any more 
reasons?” 

“Maybe you’re right,’ Omar 
admitted. “‘I know one thing—I 
don’t care for Mexican women. 
I used to hear a good deal of 
blather about the lovely sefioritas, 
but as far as I can see, these na- 
tive daughters are just heavily brunet persons that want 
to sell you rugs.” 

‘So it will be all right with you if we leave?’”’ Harmony 
asked in wasted sarcasm. 

‘“‘Sure,”’ said Omar. ‘“‘Let’s go.” 

That night we were on our way back to the U. S. A., 
which, in spite of all that has been said, is a pretty fair spot 
to come back to. Arriving at San Goleta on the stroke of 
noon, we looked up Bill Donovan, found his real-estate 
office, but missed him. He had gone to lunch, they told us, 
and it had a cheerful sound, because at the instant lunch 
was to us merely a five-letter word meaning something 
associated with noon. We said we would return; and 
started for a stroll to see what manner of town this was. 

In the minor supplementary statistics, San Goleta is 
given a population of twenty thousand, and most of them 
own motorboats and eatch fish for a living, or otherwise 
traffic on the sea, for San Goleta is a bustling port, with 
one main street which wanders along the water’s edge. On 
one side are the town’s shops. On the other, you notice 
piers, smacks, fish nets, anchors and marine impedimenta 
of a miscellaneous character. 

Harmony and I lingered to study a large swarthy man 
in overalls while he weighed a whale, or at least what 
seemed to me a whale. And while we were thus pleasantly 
occupied, maybe for the space of six minutes, Omar Gill 
stepped into his first embarrassment in San Goleta. He 
disappeared dramatically, and later, at the main corner of 
the town, he observed with stern disapproval the attempt 
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of a brash fellow to begin a flirtation with a 
lady of considerable charm. Her name was 
Julia Jones, though Omar was unaware of 
that at the moment. The masher was name- 
less and so remained. 

As we had the details of the 
incident from Mr. Gill, he was 
standing innocently upon a 
weighing machine when hénoticed 


the lady in dis- lie 
tress and moved = 3 
at once to the 

rescue. 

**Fellow,’’ he 
said in his deep- 
est chest tone, which is an odd 
blending of tenor and gargle, 
‘cease annoying this lady and 
get out of here.” 

“So!” said the man, look- ai 
ing at Omar. set 
He then smacked Mr. Gill ~~~ 
heartily on the right eye and 
without another word he 
strode rapidly off in the direc- 
tion of the town band stand. 
The rescued lady led Omar 
gently into the White Front Drug Store, where lotions 
were applied. He subsequently escorted the female to her 
home, learned that her name was Julia Jones, and decided, 
with his usual romantic impetuosity, that she was a lovely 
and unique soul, and that fate had thus thrown them to- 
gether. Fate has been throwing Omar together with 
women for twenty-two years this autumn, and, if it really 
is fate, I would say offhand that as a thrower fate has 

plenty of speed but not much control. 

It was Harmony’s innocent intention to approach Bill 
Donovan, borrow a small sum of money, if possible, and 
leave San Goleta with the last rays 
of the declining sun. The three of 
us, Omar staggering along behind 
with his new purple eye, entered the 
Donovan office later in the day and 
caught him red-handed selling bun- 
galow sites to a Cincinnatian. 

“My old friend, Harmony Childs,” 
roared Bill, in what seemed to be 
tones of enthusiasm. 

“The same,’ Harmony admitted. 
“And flat broke. These two are 
Omar and George.” 

“You need money?”’ boomed Bill. 
“You always did, Harmony. And 
you sure hit the right town when you 
came to San Goleta, the fastest- 
growing city in America today, where 
opportunity beckons the young, 
where dimes turn into dollars over- 
night and where a small sum judi- 
ciously invested now will reap a 
reward i 

“Listen,” said Harmony, inter- 
rupting. ‘‘You’re not selling any- 
thing to us, you know. If real estate 
was five cents a block, the three of 
us combined couldn’t buy a home 
site for a telephone booth. That’s 
the way we are. How are you fixed 
financially?” 

“Fine!” said Bill. “‘But I am not 
going to give you money. Instead, I 
will open to you the doors of mag- 
nificent opportunity. What, do you 
suppose, does this town need most 
that it has not now got?” 

“Policemen on street corners,” 
said Omar bitterly. 

““No,’’ said Bill; ‘‘a newspaper.” 

“« A newspaper?’”’ wesaid in unison. 
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“I Think We'd Better Go to San Goleta,” Hai) 
Ruminated, Sitting on a Cracker Box | 


“A daily newspaper,” continued Bill, “which i 
claim to the world the true glories of San Goli|. 
town is growing. I own vacant real estate. I a} 
booster and I am prepared to pay the bills, whic} 
be large.” | 

“You don’t mean you want us to run this n/ 
for you?”” Harmony demanded. | 

“Exactly. We have a vacant store waiting, an} 
not a new or modern press, but one that will wo} 
was left where it is by a competent but slightly \ 
printer, who is still hanging around town. I wilt 
your living expenses are paid. Advertising ca | 
from the local merchants. With industry and i? 
effort you can make the paper pay.” | 

““You’re a cockeyed lunatic,”’ said Harmony. 

“All right,” said Bill. “I am trying to hel} 
friend and his friends. You reject my offer. | 
closes on a catch without slamming.” 

““One moment,” interrupted Omar, removing ; 
from his bruise and looking as thoughtful as 2 } 
man can look. ‘You say you'll pay our room } 
arrange our board, Mr. Donovan?” 

“Until the paper begins to make money.” | 

“‘Well, if I can be the editor of this newspap'| 
into it. I never was an editor and it sounds intere| 

“No,” grunted Harmony, who is usually our? 
voice. 

I had been reflecting. 

“Yes,” I said suddenly. ! 

“Why?” our leader demanded. 

“Because I’m tired of moving around on 2' 
stomach. Let’s settle down here a while and bi 
able.” 

There ensued a hot discussion of whether we | 
whether we wouldn’t, and Harmony was outv(( 
threw up his hands and the verdict was to rem! 
Goleta, take charge of the daily newspaper ae 
the interest of civic betterment and, incidental 
vacant lots. 

We decided to call our newspaper the San Go 
and Bill helped us get it ready for the public. Hat? 
course, was to be the actual editor, and begat 
editorials immediately, although Omar Gill stu’ 
original demands and insisted that he be the Tf 
official head no matter who did the work. 


| 


) 
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We found the dis- 
solute wretch who 
had previously owned 
the press and knew 
how to run it, and on 

a certain brilliant 

ymorning the enterprise was launched and the 
litorial informed the townspeople that they now 

«ular paper, the same as Sioux City, Boston and 
(iio. 

ame Omar waxed pop-eyed and enthusiastic over 

ns of Miss Julia Jones and began officially calling 

ine, carrying flowers. We settled in comfortable 
tught new clothes with advance money and began 
yetly decent like a notary public or a letter carrier. 
nw business moved along without untoward inci- 
it we came to our first effort to improve San Goleta. 

n surveyed the local situation, consulted with the 
*esident of the San Goleta Women’s Club, and 

| iat the town might be more sanitary than it was, 

Aone of the eyesores was the fish shop owned by 

y Black, a retired sea captain. The captain was 

idly careless about what he did with deceased fish 

‘(of fish which remained unsold, and one was aware 

iltm’s place of business while still far off and com- 

w the street. 

nny wrote a vigorous editorial headed Clean Up 

lia, and in it he declared in so many words that if 

nlack did not improve his fish manners and cease 
using up the town, certain steps would be taken. 
ve. 

lack, who was a hoarse, rosy-cheeked mariner, 

_ to the office of the Sun. 

\e’s the editor?” he asked, in a deceptively pleas- 

iG, 

| here,” replied Omar, who by chance happened to 

(n the office at the time. 

chat’s all I said,’ Omar stated hours later, piecing 

itive tale together and moving querulously be- 

hn bandages. 

éspired that Captain Black was a person of few 
le threw his right fist directly at Omar and it 

- de then threw the other fist, and without remov- 

h: his hat or his coat, he slapped Mr. Gill around 

1with great gusto, knocking chairs from the moor- 

1 breaking ink bottles. 

all learh you to talk about me,” said Captain 
(ping his hands and leaving the office. Omar re- 
1a reclining posture beneath a carpenter’s bench 
had been tossed by the cyclone. He was picked 

J>, the printer, who wiped him carefully with press 
éd Spoke kind words. Harmony and I returned 

‘usiness conference. 

« can’t intimidate me,” Harmony remarked, when 
2ard the story of assault. ‘‘We started to run this 
re and we're going to run it.” 

1 said Omar thickly. ‘Whether I get killed or 
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In no time at all, the whole town was talking about the 
thrashing given the Sun editor by Cap’n Black. Julia 
Jones heard of the outrage and observed the signs of recent 
skirmish on Omar when he called with his flowers. 

“Never mind,”’ she consoled him. ‘You were trying to 
do what was right.”’ 

However, there must have been a wistful something in 
her manner, for, after all, no lady wishes to see her swain 
of the moment battered up by any irate passer-by; and 
Julia had twice seen Mr. Gill socked without visible 
reprisals. 

“You are not a fighter, Omar,” she said. 

“‘T am not a runner, either,” he replied. ‘‘ Which makes 
it hard to answer.” 

Nothing further of an ominous character happened until 
the incident of the Ginsburg lodging house on Descanso 
Street. The newspaper business boomed meantime. I 
collected advertising and news items. Omar bossed our 
printer. Harmony wrote editorials and began an ambitious 
serial story, which was a rattling good 
idea and aroused considerable interest 
among the townsmen, especially when 
the serialist finally got all his charac- 
ters together in a room on the roof of a 
high burning building with no possible 
way of escape and left them there to 
roast en casserole. 

“This serial is now ended,” he said 
suddenly. He had been dashing it off 
from day to day, one leap ahead of 
on publication. 

“You can’t end a serial that way,”’ 
I observed mildly. 
“T can’t, hey? It is ended, I just 
told you.” 
“T’ve read a lot of serials in my time,” I said, “‘and I 
don’t remember a single one of them that ended with all 
the people frying on a tin roof.” 

“All right,’”’ snorted the boss. ‘‘If you’re so touchy, you 
end it. I know when I’m through. I’m going to say, ‘To 
be continued later,’ only I don’t have to say how much 
later.” 

“There will be no more serials,’ remarked Omar, who 
was slowly recovering his spirits. ‘“‘Somebody will be pok- 
ing me in the eye for not winding it up right. From now 
on you stick to edito- 
rials.”’ 


enjoyed considerable repute. It was seen that he had for- 
gotten virtually nothing of his art, and in five minutes the 
Sun office again looked like a shambles, with paper weights 
sticking in the ceiling. Omar knows nothing about dodging 
uppercuts. Every punch started by the indignant Gins- 
burg landed on something, and when the ceremony was 
over, Mr. Gill, in ring parlance, was out, a pale, battered 
figure, flat upon the floor, with his suspenders broken in 
three places. 

Rudy went back to his lodging business, and this time it 
was actually necessary to remove the stricken editor to 
the Mercy Hospital, where deft surgeons sewed him to- 
gether and light-fingered nurses helped him sit up in bed 
and sip warm milk. He was discharged when able to walk 
and reported at our office. 

“T quit,” he said, limping in and falling into his chair. 

‘‘What for?’’ Harmony asked. 

“T’m not rugged enough for this job,” said the little 
man. ‘I like San Goleta. It’s a good town. I’ve got a girl 
here, a nice girl, too, but I can’t go on. I’m all through 
being editor of the Sun.” 

“‘There is something in what you say,’’ Harmony ad- 
mitted. ‘Still and all, Bill Donovan hasn’t advanced us 
any money and we can’t go away. He wouldn’t like to have 
us step out.” 

“‘If we don’t step out, they’ll carry me out,’’ Omar con- 
tinued gloomily. ‘‘ You can be the editor. I will, from now 
on, be an obscure figure in the printing business.” 

Again the town smiled cheerily over the minor mishaps 
of modern journalism and Bill Donovan came in to discuss 
this and that. 

“We're about to quit,’’ Harmony said in a discouraged 
tone. ‘‘ We feel that the business has too many complica- 
tions; and anyhow, Omar is gradually wearing out.” 

“Yes,” murmured Omar. ‘‘ You didn’t tell me part of the 
job was spending the week-ends in hospitals.” 

“Oh, shucks!” said Bill. “‘ You’re taking this thing too 
seriously. You have a sweetheart here, haven’t you?” 

“‘T had,’”’ mourned Omar. “I probably lost her by now. 
No self-respecting girl is going to be friends with a person 
that gets socked by anybody who happens to feel strong. 
I’m no fighter. I never was.” 

“T certainly hate to see you boys quit,” Bill asserted. 
“San Goleta is a grand town and it needs a newspaper.” 

(Continued on Page 121) 


So Harmony gave 
up serials and penned 
an impassioned edi- 
torial about the Gins- 
burg lodging house, 
which was certainly a 
disgrace toSan Goleta 
and would have been 
closed up except for 
political reasons. The 
editorial urged the po- 
lice department to put 
an immediate end to 
the vicious activities 
of Mr. Rudy Gins- 
burg, and Harmony 
was quite justified in 
everything he said. 
There were suspicious 
doings at Rudy’s. 
Sailors were mysteri- 
ously chucked aboard 
outgoing ships— 
sometimes by force, it 
was said. There was 
a bootlegging atmos- 
phere about the place, 
and there was not a 
bathtub in the build- 
ing. 

Harmony wrote a 
strong denunciation 
of the man and his 
malodorous institu- 
tion and went home 
early in the afternoon 
for a nap, and Rudy 
Ginsburg sauntered 
into the editorial 
sanctum. Without 
even bothering to ask 
Mr. Gill if he was the 
editor, he took an easy 
stance and hit Omar 
with what was later 
described as a short 
hook to the jaw. 

In his youthful 
days. Mr. Ginsburg 
had been a profes- 
sional pugilist and had 
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Behind the Door Stood 
Three Men, Their Ears 
Bent and Their Air Sly. 
One Was the Bridegroom 
of the Night Before 


HERE had been a party the night before— 
ik wedding in the back room of a saloon 

around the corner; and today being Sun- 
day, Rascovar slept late in his furnished room 
down by the railroad yard. Noon long had 
passed before he ungummed his eyes and awoke. As the 
big Slav—he was one of the Central Europe sort—rolled 
over on the bed a growl escaped him, the growl thick. 
Having been up most of the night, he had planned to sleep 
the clock around, perhaps till the morning following; and 
now under his window a yard shifter had gone to work, 
sorting out a string of empties for the steel plant. True, 
had he been as drunk as he was usually on Saturday nights 
and Sundays, he might have slept on through the racket. 
But that was the trouble, he wasn’t—not drunk enough 
anyway; and as the engine clattered to and fro over the 
switch points, the brake beams and couplings of the train 
clanking thunderously as the cars crashed together, Ras- 
covar swore again. He was a loader at the blast furnace 
down the river bank. 

The bedroom was at the back, up a flight of dark, ram- 
bling stairs. There were a bed and one chair in the room; 
and light and air were supplied to it by a single window, 
this, as has been indicated, opening on the railroad yard 
below. However, since the twin hygienic needs of sunshine 
and ventilation seldom concerned the roomer, the window 
is mentioned only as a detail. Knowing that night air is 
dangerous to a sleeper, Rascovar kept the window shut 
tight while he slept; and as for sunshine—or any lack of 
it—that was unimportant. The room was used only to 
sleep in, under which circumstances the less sunlight the 
better, what? So Rascovar figured, anyway, and the feel- 
mg was shared by his roommates. 

There were two of these, each his own nationality. A 
Slav and thus endowed with the strong pride of racial 
superiority, naturally it’s not to be supposed he would 
demean himself by rooming with—wops, say, or much 
less, hunkies. In fact, the mere sight of a hunky filled Ras- 
covar with hate, though why he could not have told. The 
feeling was perhaps innate, an instinct bred through ages 
of tradition, not to mention war andrapine. Like others of 
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his traits, it was a proud heritage, though for other na- 
tionalities he felt only contempt, this including the native- 
born, the Americans. Swine, fools, these last. Some day, 
he, Rascovar, meant to show the fat pigs something, 
though let that go now. What one might wonder at the 
moment was that even if one of such high heritage should 
share his bedroom with others, how the bedroom let it be 
possible. However, though there was but one bed—this, 
too, a single bed—the solution is simple, it being that the 
steel works operated on a three-shift day, each shift a span 
of eight hours; so that when one sleeper rose to go to work 
another took his place in the bed. 

In short, the bed was never cold. It was occupied, as 
were all beds in the house, every hour in the twenty-four. 

One might pause to dwell on this. Here in the United 
States, anyway, the native looks on the bed hesleeps in daily 
as something his own, strictly personal; but in the lodging 
where Rascovar lived the viewpoint was less restricted. 
There were eight rooms in the house, these including the 
kitchen; and in the eight, the kitchen included, were four- 
teen beds. Allin turn were fully utilized, the place housing 
thirty-eight lodgers, not counting Steve Cavvitch, the 
proprietor, Mrs. Cavvitch and her seven offspring also. 
In fact, after a round of the house one felt like the well- 
known traveler to St. Ives—the one who met the man 
accompanied by his wives and their cats; though this, per- 
haps, has little to do with Rascovar. A detail that also 
requires explanation is that he still was occupying the bed 
when his allotted eight-hour use of it long had expired. 
However, this is as simple as the other. At eight o’clock 
that morning when the rightful tenant had tried to get into 
the bed with him, Rascovar had kicked him out on the 
floor. Now, using his boots for a pillow, the fellow lay 
snoring in a corner; though this, too, is merely a detail. 
His eyes sulky, Rascovar glowered at the cracked ceiling 
over his head. 
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He had not bothered to undress 
anyway. Having removed his coat 
drowsiness had oppressed him, so tha | 
flung himself on the bed as he was. } 
had on his shoes, though he usually } 
these when he slept. Now, as if conscious of it, he 
wriggled his feet, at the same time glancing dow1) 
toward them with a perplexed scowl. Had he be} 
when he turned in, he would have understood wh | 
wore the shoes; but no, that was the trouble again 
for both his perplexity and surliness. Never had 
been so stupid—little to drink, the little, weak) 
that; and there had been, too, only a couple of 
help pass the time. True, in one of the fights 
himself had figured; though it hadn’t amour 

The fight, it seemed, had been with the 
skip loader at the blast furnace. It hap 
beer ran low. The bride, a fat square-faced g 
drinks. She had a pitcher in one hand and 4 
the other; and to get a drink you first had to 
in the plate. It was the same when you had 
her; though that was nothing unusual, it bein 
tice at these weddings. What enraged Rascoval) 
quality of the beer. A glass wasn’t worth a qua 
thing like it; besides which, he was near 
drunk the week before having cleaned him 
that hadn’t kept him from getting a lion’s sha 
flat and weak as it might be, and even tho 
most broke. i 

The quarters collected by the bride were 
to housekeeping; and, as Rascovar saw, whi 
she emptied the soup plate into a pocket 
dress. It was quite full of nickels, dimes an 
cent pieces; and asking her to danee, he f 
slip a hand into her pocket and help himseli 00% 
She was too tipsy to notice anything; but just as 
was helping himself to a second handful of her di f 
bridegroom detected what was taking place. Wi 
he’d flung himself on the guest. 

Stretched out on the bed, Rascovar gave anotl 
Then he yawned. A head taller than the bape 
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wee as broad, he was methodically battering the 
, pulp, meaning to leave him wondering whether 
h funeral instead of his wedding he’d attended, 
nother guests had taken a hand. In fact, it’s hard 
wether Rascovar had been more outraged than 
i. It was his fight, wasn’t it? If you fought, too, 
god and looked on, didn’t they? Last night, 
hen he had felled his man with a skillful kick the 
swd had made a rush. 
ed, Rascovar had fallen back against the wall. 
ud, he was gaping at the others when someone 
ythe beer pitcher from the screaming bride and 
this head. The pitcher crashed against the wall, 
him with sour slops; and dazed, he’d wiped the 
#m his face. What was wrong with the fellows? 
4 t they should try to stop a fight before it finished ? 
hrerazy? There had been another fight earlier on, 
ebered; and this, too, they had stopped. They 
setting soft, Americanized! Snatching up a chair, 
igun to lay about him right and left when there 
.roar outside, a banging on the door. Then some- 
\,, “« Politz!””—the police; and as the lights blinked 
s-owd made a rush for the back door and windows. 
ar went too. He had no wish to fall afoul of the 
ey might ask to see his papers. Anyway, having 
iginally in Canada on a forged passport, after- 
+ had sneaked across the border into the U. S. 
tany papers at all. The police raid, however, 
it to have been a false alarm. It was merely Big 
/, barroom proprietor, who had banged on the door 
<hem quiet; and discovering this and discovering, 
athe beer keg was empty, in his disgust Rascovar 
rer the table on which was spread the wedding 
' sausage, bread, sliced onions and coffee cake. 
uslouched up the alley and went home. 
asome satisfaction, of course, to have wrecked the 
y-the party, anyway, was no dobrij—no good. 
tt his mind dwelt on most was the way they’d 
dhe fight. Was it really so that they were getting 
prikanisch? Bah! 
4 he’d often debated this. Soft, eh, what? Well, 
iit think as much. Some, at any rate, were as if 
cld no longer call themselves men. If they got 
‘was in private only—behind doors and, so to 
\ if afraid. The same was true, too, when they 
hr wives. You had to beat a woman, didn’t you, 
her respect you? Only a while ago a fellow he 
n1 given his woman a little dressing down to teach 
thing; and as soon as she’d been able to stand up 
jshe’d gone to a court and had him arrested. When 
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“*¥ou No Fool Me!’’ Cursed the Fellow Again. 


he got out he had been so scared he hadn’t given her a 
real thrashing, what she needed. Why, if he’d been an 
American it couldn’t have been worse! 

For a third time Rascovar grunted in disgust. It would 
have been difficult, in fact, to measure the depth of his 
contempt. He knew these Americans. At times, too, 
when he had nothing better to do, just for the sheer enjoy- 
ment of his disgust he slouched uptown to the quarter 
where they lived. The sight increased his contempt. All 
of them looked washed out, unhealthy—as if they spent 
most of their days scrubbing off themselves the last crumb 
of honest dirt. He’d heard, too, that they even had tubs in 
their houses into which they got sometimes as much as 
once a week, sometimes more. And as if this didn’t satisfy 
them, there were their houses which they seemed to scrub 
the way they scrubbed themselves. How he had laughed 
once at asight he’d seen! It was of a woman with a bucket 
and a mop scrubbing off a set of front steps; and when 
she’d finished this—she had mopped off the public sidewalk 
also! How hehadlaughed. Think of washing off a public 
sidewalk, a street! As if streets and sidewalks weren’t a 
place to throw things people didn’t want. After that, 
Rascovar lost any fear he may have felt of such people. 

He had still to be careful, of course—there was, for ex- 
ample, the matter of his papers. But when one of the fools 
spoke to him, even if it was a boss at the furnace, he no 
longer cringed. In fact, a couple of times already he had 
shown what a man he was by elbowing some of them off 
the sidewalk into the gutter. They were alone of course; 
and they weren’t such big fellows maybe; but he felt sat- 
isfied. It showed what he felt, didn’t it? 

It did of course; and though, had he tried anything like 
that on anyone above him in the Central European place 
he came from he would have been beaten to a pulp, here it 
proved different. This—bah!—was America. 

One thing leads to another; and naturally, with his 
contempt, his sense of dominant race superiority now 
assured, Rascovar thought other thoughts. Who were 
these fellows that they should enjoy ease while he must 
toil? Why, in brief, should fellows like these have their 
pockets lined with dollars when he must sweat just to keep 
himself in beer? Thus, at nights and on his days off now, 
Rascovar had taken to pounding the tables in the back 
rooms he frequented, his huge fist crashing an emphasis to 
the question he asked his mates. Were they men or not? 
Had they themselves not created by their work what these 
others enjoyed? Should they go on toiling, or should they 
take what by right was theirs? 

Right, yes—might also. Let men like himself, like Ras- 
covar, stand up together once; and these washed-out, 
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no-good Amerikaners would run squealing. Besides, were 
they not far outnumbered? You could see it for yourself 
at the blast furnace, the rolling mills, the automobile plants 
and other works where for every one of them there were a 
hundred good fellows like himself. True, of late, the Amer- 
ikaners, becoming afraid, had shut down on letting good 
men like Rascovar come into the country—yes, as if they 
had any right to say whether he and his friends shouldn’t 
come if they liked! 

Just the same, these countrymen of his still were getting 
in—fine fellows like himself and others; and they would 
show the fools something pretty soon. 

First, he would help himself to a good house. In his 
rambles uptown he had picked out the house in fact. It 
was a big place, with lace curtains in the window, and out- 
side was a porch with chairs. He wouldn’t live in the house 
of course—not long anyway; since who but a fool would 
wish to dwell in any stupid country like this? Once he had 
helped himself to what he wished and was rich, he’d go back 
to Central Europe. Over there he meant to buy himself a 
place and become a noble. People would have to work for 
him and he would make them sweat, too; trust Rascovar. 

It was fine to be a noble. All you did was to eat and to 
fill your skin with wine, and everyone you met got off the 
sidewalk into the gutter to let you pass or, if they didn’t, 
you kicked them into it. Just the same, before he went 
home this house he’d picked out for himself uptown would 
be useful. He would live in it while he was helping himself 
to the things he wanted, enjoying himself while he did so. 

Outside, with a final hoot the yard shifter had snatched 
the empties out of the storage track; and now at full tilt it 
was scuttling up the line, heading for the steel plant. 
Beyond that a streak of blue water glinted and rippled in 
the sunlight—the river; while across was the Canadian 
shore, another town on its bank and, far in the back, a 
glimpse of green countryside. The river, the sunshine and 
the fields did not interest him though. Below the window 
was the back yard belonging to the-boarding house. 

Rubbish filled it—the garbage and other waste flung 
from the door and windows overlooking it—and in the 
center was the pump where the boarders washed and from 
which the house supply of drinking water was drawn. 
Rascovar’s eye wandered on. Against the board fence at 
the back stood a packing case faced with slats, and in front 
of the crate was a small boy, one of Cavvitch’s brood. He 
had on a wide-brimmed felt hat, short khaki trousers with 
the knees bare, and a khaki shirt, the collar of which was 
knotted round with a red polka-dotted kerchief; and 
grunting, Rascovar peered down at him. 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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HAT many 
of the out- 
standing 


characteristics of 
interior Alaska 
were unknown un- 
tila comparatively 
recent date is at- 
tested by the fact 
that not until 1896 
did W. A. Dickey, 
a prospector, view 
the highest peak 
in North America 
and name it Mt. 
McKinley. In 
1902-3 Alfred 
Brooks made a re- 
connaissance of 
the vicinity. 

It was in 1903 
that the polar ex- 
plorer, Doctor 
Cook, penetrated 
the region and at- 
tempted to scale 
the peak, the ex- 
pedition resulting 
in failure. Judge 
James Wicker- 
sham, accompa- 
nied by two others, 
made a trip to the 
mountain that 
same year and as- 
cended to a fair 
height among the 
glaciers that clothe 
it, but without 
any intention of scaling it. Cook claimed to have made 
the top on his second trip in 1906. Bellmore Brown, 
Herschel Parker and Mer] La Voy made the ascent in 1912, 
checking Cook’s data and rephotographing certain scenes 
en route, establishing to their own satisfaction that Doctor 
Cook had scaled only the lower levels. 

The crest of Mt. McKinley is more of a dome than a 
sharp peak. A severe storm caught La Voy and the others 
out on this dome and they wandered round, unable to see. 
Knowing that they had been out on top, yet believing 
that there might be some slight eminence on the dome 
that would prove to be a few feet higher than any at- 
tained during their investigation of it, and with Cook’s 
statements fresh in mind, they did not claim to have 
made the actual top. Nevertheless mountain climbers 
generally credit them with the first ascent of McKinley. 

Meanwhile, in 1910, Taylor, Anderson and Lloyd 
set forth to climb the North Peak of McKinley. Two 
of them made it; but, unfortunately, the one who 
remained in camp without attempting it returned 
first to the mining camps and claimed that the three 
of them had climbed it together, although admitting 
privately to his friends that he himself had not made 
the top. This threw some discredit on the state- 
ments of the others when they returned. This is the 
only ascent of the North Peak up to date. 

In 1913 Harry Karsten and Hudson Stuck made 
the top of McKinley. This is credited as the first 
ascent except in such quarters as it is conceded to 
Brown, Parker and La Voy. During my stay in 
Alaska I put in considerable time with Judge Wick- 
ersham, Harry Karsten and Merl La Voy, and camped 
one night with Taylor, so I was treated to a first- 
hand account of each of those four expeditions. 
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Plenty of Four:Footed Scenery 


T. McKINLEY is the most northerly of our 
national parks. Savage Camp, on the river of 

that name, is located some fourteen miles from the 
railroad that stretches from Seward to Fairbanks. 
The dozen or so tents of the camp stand in the wind- 
swept open. The proposed road to somewhere near 
the base of the mountain is completed to a point 
only a little beyond Savage, and the average trip to 
the park at present consists of covering that stretch 
of road by auto, taking one meal in the dining tent 
of the camp, viewing the tip of Mt. McKinley, some 
eighty-five miles distant, and back to catch the train. 
As one somewhat traveled man observed: ‘‘It’s 
rather similar to being unloaded in the foothills near 
Pueblo and having Pike’s Peak pointed out to one; 
or disembarking from the train near Great Falls, 
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The Parker-Brown Expedition Climbing Mt. McKinley, Alaska 


Montana, and being assured that the marvels of Glacier 
Park and the Canadian Rockies lie somewhere on beyond.” 

The countryside for many miles round Savage Camp is 
not scenic, but rather the reverse, which is also a matter of 
disappointment to some of the tourists. This is unavoid- 
able in the case of half-day visitors, and will remain so 
until the road is completed; but it is rather an unfortunate 
state of affairs, since a fair percentage of the very few 
tourists depart with the erroneous impression that there 
is nothing much to see in Mt. McKinley Park. 

In my own case, however, a marvelous scenic effect 
without game somewhere in the foreground has far less 
appeal than countryside that is drab scenically but which 
affords a view of game in the landscape. It was game, not 
scenery, that I had come to see; and within an hour of 
my arrival at Savage Camp I had located eighty-odd 
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Almost as Surprised as the Cameraman. A Rocky Mountain 
Goat Study in a Canadian National Park 


mountair 
on a ste | 
some tw) 
distant. |, 
my glasse; 
Opposite (e 
I picked ; 
cariboy 
strayed i, 
brush anc) 
two bun, 
ptarmigay 
We w } 
formed tl. 
was a fo, 
mile or m 
camp, s| 
Evarts, {| 
myself sti ¢ 
to locate j 
early eve)\, 
red fox pi, 
than halt, 
was amus; 
self on a1] 
He retre¢ 
the edge { 
brush whe j 
approac | 
within fifty 
another | 
him there, 
regarded | 
ously. | 
Karsten, | 
tendent { 
park, join 
we enteil 
brush nea) \ 
which had several exits. One of the parent foxe:| 
discreetly away; but the pups, accustomed to} 
proximity, since the den was so near the camp, pz) 
heed to us, but circled through the brush in their } 
any small game that might come their way. One) 
within a dozen feet, viewed me with his head cc| 
one side, then went on about his business. Th: 
tense and alert in their hunting operations. Grour | 
rels, rabbits and ptarmigans formed the greater § 
their prey, as the evidence round the den reveal 


Twilight Serenade, by Ptarmigan 


N SUBSEQUENT occasions I tried to photogra | 
youngsters by stationing my camera and retil | 
point of vantage with the end of a thread trip inn! 
But even though I baited the vicinity with t} 
delicacies, the pups declined to emerge from! 
until there was insufficient light for a pictw | 
had no flash-light apparatus with me. 
This particular den had five pups, four ret ¢ 
cross, and there was another den of ten pu} 
four miles beyond; but these were wilder ai 
be viewed only through glasses from a dist 
That night a group of ptarmigans sta! 
selves round our tent, at an hour when 
had sought the roost, and indulged in a 
tonal experiment. The vocal range of 
amazing. Its utterances in guttural effe 
the bittern and the bullfrog to shame 
a deep voice and a cigarette cough may 
of the ptarmigan’s slang expressions 
croaking in swift repetition: “Come | 
here! Come here!’ or “Look out! 
Look out!’’ By varying his inflection, § 
a trace of inquiry and a rising note at t 
as a flatly voiced command, he can tune 
ously with a ptarmigan chorus—that 
carry the air, but the expert variations ¥ 
beyond his range, and his efforts may ¢ 
a surprised note of approbation or a de 
from one of his fellow musicians. 
Having seen a considerable amount of 
the day, including hares, squirrels and 
besides the others enumerated, I listened 
booming ptarmigan serenade and was in 2 
fret about the unscenic aspects of the coum 
After we had spent a few days at Savage 
Karsten returned in a small roadster str 
everything that was detachable, including tl! 
ers, and we headed off up the Savage Rive) 
does not expect to hunt mountain sheep f 
automobile, yet the nature of the country |’ 
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csten’s car, by expert driving, was maneuvered 
ny for nine miles. The Savage was low, the bed 
ough roughly paved with rock bars, and the travel 
rly by water, Karsten following the shallows, oc- 
4 climbing the bank to crawl over a thicket of wil- 
jnad done considerable driving through roadless 
nolling sagebrush country in Wyoming, desert coun- 
t) Southwest, hunted by car over both prairie and 
country in Western Kansas, mountaineered over 
rls, and so on, and was therefore familiar with the 
‘ea car can navigate almost any kind of country 
o; and marshes. The unique feature of this trip 
yon the 
h Kar- 
_livver 
b} per- 
; home 
s,yhere I 
aly eX- 
I) feel it 
id lose 
rv but it 
bred 
ito the 
yuntry 
ead of 
vze. 
eau of 
il Sur- 
ay had 
ant at 
ot, and 
7 depos- 
a there 
ulicient 
yseveral 
‘he hills 
i fan- 
| forma- 
but us 
ey ridge 
suota of 
| They 
>msand 
pints and began feeding toward the bottoms, some 
nwithin a few hundred yards. Here and there 
-japes moved about—caribou, scattered all over 
aicape. A big bull with a gorgeous set of antlers 
« himself on a ridge to our left, another on an emi- 
lick of camp. Thirty-odd caribou fed in a little 
basin a half mile away, and I could count some 
vidred sheep from where I sat, none of them more 
y miles distant. 
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Raising Wild Life on a Ranch 


IZ had been stacked in two piles in the rear of the 
nand upon this we bedded. A parka squirrel, fat 
vichy from good living, had made his burrow under 
th upon which Son was sleeping. With the first 
h merry fellow emerged. I opened one eye; he stood 
|x inches of my nose and trilled a piercing note of 
y He visited all of us in turn and romped across 
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our blanket-swathed forms. During breakfast his sen- 
sitive muzzle writhed ecstatically as he sampled the 
various odors of cooking; and before the meal was over 
he had overcome his shyness to the point where he 
would take food from our hands. The brush outside 
was alive with parka squirrels and I put out a bit of 
food in convenient spots. These fellows were somewhat 
more wary than the tent-dwelling squirrel, but I knew 
it would be only a matter of hours before they would 
accept us as friends. 

We started up the main stream, holding to the bot- 
toms and looking for game. The camp itself was above 
timber line, but not above brush line. 
Not many hundreds of feet above us, 
however, the brush played out, the green 
grass stretching on up beyond, then giv- 
ing way to naked rock, which in turn was 
capped with snow at still higher levels. 
This is a great caribou crossing, and the 


reau of Biological Survey in the hope of 
capturing anumber of caribou bulls. The 
reindeer, imported from the Old World, 
cross freely with the native caribou, the 
latter being a much larger and finer an- 
imal, and it was the purpose to introduce 
these magnificent wild bulls into the do- 
mestic herds and so breed up the stock. 
The first attempt resulted in failure, as 
the bulls were so wild that they could 
not be handled successfully with the 
equipment at hand. 

Every domestic animal known to man 
is the result of similar experiment with 
wild stock. Every year sees some 
new species of creature added 
to the list that man raises 
in captivity. One after 
another, in spite of 
numerous failures, 
our fur bearers are 
being ranch- 
raised. Scores of 
varieties of 
ducks, geese, pheasants and 
other birds, both foreign 
and native, are now suc- 
cessfully raised in captiv- ¥ 
ity. Deer and bison—the 4 
latter animal even cross- 
ing with domestic cat- 
tle—are now raised 
under fence. Therefore, ». 
there does not seem to 
be any insurmountable 
obstacle to prevent the 
introduction of a few wild 
caribou bulls into herds al- 
ready domesticated. But 
every such initial failure of 
an experiment rouses a sense 
of comedy among the skep- 
tics, and this was no exception. 


A Hunter Preparing to Take a Caribou to His Camp Near Mt. McKinley. In Oval — Mountain Sheep 


camp had been established by the Bu-, 
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Dog Teams in a Canyon South 


of the Alaskan Range 


As a matter of fact, caribou 
bulls frequently join rein- 
deer herds. Lee Consadine, 
an Alaskan guide who had 
charge of a large reindeer 
herd, told me of several 
such incidents that had 
come under his own ob- 
servation and showed 
photographic evidence 
in support of it. That 
reindeer desert to the 
caribou is equally cer- 
tain, and I saw several 
such cases myself. j 
We passed the wings of 
the caribou corral and a 
magnificent bull stood in a 
patch of moist trampled 
ground, his muzzle to the 
earth, evidently a salt lick that 
was visited by hundreds of ani- 
mals. He lifted his head and raced 
up the slope, his flag waving aloft, as 
I approached to examine the spot. 
Three big rams were bedded in a gulch 
that pitched abruptly down the face of the 
mountain. They held their ground as we passed 
within easy rifle range. Scores of sheep were 
sleeping on the bare black rocks above the grass line, 
their white coats looming distinctly against thissomber 
background. We mounted the ridge and circled the 
heads of two small tributary creeks. For several hours 
we were never out of sight of both caribou and sheep. 
I failed to find any evidence of foxes, but did find a 
bear track that appeared to be several weeks old. 


On the Trail of the Vanishing Grizzly 


FINE species of grizzly ranges this country. Some 
of their pelts are a very light cream color, others 
of a silvery hue. I saw skins in Fairbanks that were 
things of beauty, which is seldom true of bear hides, 
and I was anxious to view these creatures on their 
native heath. They were once very abundant in the 
Mt. McKinley section, but the open character of the 
country renders them a comparatively easy prey, and 
they have been shot down indiscriminately on the 
somewhat trifling grounds that, by breaking into pros- 
pectors’ caches, they inflict sufficient damage to justify 
their extermination. This seems to have been very 
nearly accomplished in Mt. McKinley Park, for their 
numbers are few. We returned to camp at dusk, hav- 
ing seen several hundred head of sheep and caribou. 
(Continued on Page 225) 
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Round and Round Went Hands —Swung by the Nose —Round and Round, Then Splash! 


Being the Tale Who Couldn’t Alffo 
ortsmam 


IL Gb UGS TOR AST ED 


\ [oe of the inhabitants of 
Little Dole-Keynes were 
of opinion that Captain 

Greville’s rash temper had been 
caused by the roughening influences of four years’ active 
service. They were wrong. Captain Greville looked back on 
that time of travail, hardship and quick promotion with 
feelings of the liveliest regard. The mean postwar years 
were responsible for his ill humor. Since the Armistice, the 
world had treated him scurvily. Like many other brave 
men cast from the army, he had put his faith and his 
gratuity into a poultry farm and looked upon a company 
of three hundred buff Orpingtons to provide him with those 
creature comforts a man has a right to expect in a country 
that politicians had assured him would be fit for heroes. 

His optimism was dismally ill-founded. Profits arising 
from the sale of eggs, the small wound disability pension he 
received from a grateful country and his private income of 
eighty-five pounds a year, all combined, provided barely 
enough revenue to meet with current expenses, and no mar- 
gin wherewith to send his son to a decent school. Now 
Greville adored his son Michael with that adoration 
peculiar to widowers whose province it is to supply the 
love of both father and mother. He wanted his son to have 
a chance, a decent education and a background. 

Greville himself had been to Burton, and though the 
fame of Burton in some measure is eclipsed by the greater 
fame of Eton, Harrow, Winchester and Rugby, Burton was 
a tradition in the Greville family, and itisa pretty damnable 
thing if a man must deny his own flesh and blood advan- 
tages that he had himself enjoyed. 

As he told Amardis’ grandmother—Amardis was the lit- 
tle girl who lived at Cooden, next door—“‘It makes me 
mad that Michael should not be able to go, while that 
pawky skrimshanker, Hands, who never did a darn thing 
during the war, is sending his boy up to Burton tomorrow 
without a second thought.” 

Captain Greville was irreconcilable to his neighbor, 
Henry Hands, who had accumulated a pile before, during 
and since the war out of the industry of dry-cleaning. 
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Henry Hands lived at the Yews, on the other side of 
Cooden, in a state of increasing prosperity. 

““A pawky skrimshanker, and one of these days I’l1l tell 
him so.’”’ To emphasize the threat Captain Greville 
banged the table noisily. 

“T shouldn’t,”’ said Amardis’ grandmother. ‘Even if 
one is sure of being right in what one tells people, it’s 
pleasanter not to tell them anything.” 

“‘Mrs. Mead, I love my boy, and it breaks my heart not 
to give him a fair show. Only this morning I cursed the 
hide of him for smashing a couple of eggs. And it wasn’t 
what he’d done—the carelessness—it was because even the 
fivepence they might have fetched would have Oh, 
you see—every penny, I mean. Scrape—scrape—makes 
me feel contemptible. And look at what’ll happen. Young 
Charlie Hands’ll come back from Burton and patronize my 
boy. Damn it, a Greville patronized by the son of a fat 
rabbit—a Cuthbert, an infernal embusqué, who took to the 
Tubes at the sign of an air raid. I don’t know what the 
country’s coming to.”’ 

“Tt’s just going on as usual,’’ said Amardis’ grandmother. 
“I’m forty years older than you are, and it’s always been 
much the same.” 

“Then all I can say is it’s a rotten lookout.” 

Michael Greville met Charlie Hands in the road the fol- 
lowing morning. Charlie was waiting for the hired car 
that was to take him to the station and the great adventure 
of a public school. He was wearing, for the first time, part 
of his new school outfit—a short black coat and vest, gray 
trousers and a tessellated straw hat. Charlie Hands was 
painfully aware of his splendor. He disposed himself 
against the gate in an attitude of unusual grace. 

Between these two boys had existed a friendship of 
warmth and long standing. Michael Greville was plucking 
with his teeth at a rubber band tightly stretched between 
his thumbs. Over the top of this unattractive musical 
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rd to 


instrument he regarded . 
with critical hostility. _ 
“Oh, gum!” hesaid. } 
look a rotten ass.” 
“Ass yourself,” said Charlie, with fluent repar 
‘°Spect they’ll give you a foul time up at 1 
Michael speculated. ‘Jolly bad not having ha? 
your people there before you. They’re sure to \< 
your old man did in the war.” 
“‘He had flat feet,’’ said Charlie, “‘and couldn't) 
anyway, I’m not to blame for what he didn’t do. 

Michael melted a couple of degrees. 

“No, you're a fairly decent chap, Chas; but il! 
bad luck. Let’s take a turn up the road.” 

Arm in arm, they wandered and stopped before \ 
of Hill 60, the bungalow where Michael and h! 
lived. t 

Captain Greville was sitting in a room with ! 
window. The boys’ talk drifted through to him. | 

“Tell you what,” said Michael, ‘‘as there’s no (! 
my going to Burtcn—tell you what you might di 

“What?” 

“Well, you know my guv’nor’s record as 4 sol 2 
you know pretty well some of the scraps he was! 
not bag them and pretend they were your old mi5 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” said Charlie. ‘But it’s a 
offer, Mike, and I won’t forget it.” i 

“‘Rot!”’ said Michael, who did not approve of g ? 
“There’s Amardis. Better go and say good-by tc 

‘Wonder if she’d give me a kiss,” said Charli 
kind of novel sentiment. 

“T’ll ask her if you like,” said Michael. Tha’ 
would have done anything for friendship’s sake. 

Charlie shook his head. 

*“Doesn’t matter.” 

Then the car came, with Mr. Hands opulentl! 
out on the back seat. 

“Luggage aboard,” said he. “Hop in, my boy 

Amardis came and kissed Charles because he W! 
away and kissed Michael because he wasn’t. Amo 

| 
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ied of amore pleasing kind it made them feel fright- 


\mpy-throated and foolish. 
3, of beanoes,”’ said Michael, grinning. 
it of beanoes,”’ said Charlie. 
chen he was gone to Burton and Michael was stand- 
nhe road. 
ndis said, “‘Grannie has pork for lunch, so she’d like 
tome and have some.” 
iael said, ‘Hate pork.”” But he went into the house 
{: same. 
yyain Greville banged his fists on his knees. 
Vi boy shall go to Burton,”’ he said, “‘if I save every 
is—if I sell every rag. My boy shall go to Burton.” 
vas if in defiance of his boast, a fox, under cover of 
nis, entered the small estate of Hill 60 and in a single 
+ estroyed or devoured no fewer than twenty-two 
(pingtons. 
1@ is no doubt that Greville was a sportsman, but 
tnd the sporting instinct do not always make fair 
ns. Granted a decent income, Greville would have 
pl his fingers at his misfortune and tallyhoed the 
ewhen next the hunt met and gave chase. But this 
yd not afford to do, and the letter he wrote to the 
«of hounds demanding instant compensation was 
ynaps in his most tactful mood. Greville possessed a 
1 faculty with the pen which he himself was the last 
emize. He wrote as he felt—indignantly—forgetting 
hmoment that the outsider is very rarely concerned 
fe cause of another man’s indignation. 
las unfortunate that he should have met Henry 
as he returned from posting the letter. Henry 
was in the bonhomous mood of a man whose affairs 
‘ag well. 
Jorning, Greville,’ he nodded. 
i your birds last night.” 
sae of my birds!” Greville retorted. “‘Twenty-two!”’ 
y Hands made an airy gesture. 
All, well,’”’ he said, ‘‘what’s it matter so long as the 
sits a show?” 
dnt, my eye!’’ said Greville. 
als lifted a shoulder. 
Pase old English traditions mean a great deal to some 
jhe boomed. ‘‘But p’raps you’re not country stock, 
4 * ” 
AP, but a town bird. 


“Hear the fox got 


Not country stock—and he a Greville! 
stock! For the moment he boiled over. 

“‘Grevilles were riding to hounds in this county,” he 
shouted, ‘when you were sweeping factory floors in the 
Ratcliffe Road.’”’ He could have bitten out his tongue for 
saying it. 

Beneath a fine overglaze of perspiration, Mr. Hands 
colored a deep purple. ; 

““You’re a bounder, sir,’’ he said, ‘“‘a bounder and a 
fool. What’s more, you’re a disgrace to a sporting com- 
munity.” 

Captain Greville pointed a quivering finger in the direc- 
tion of the Yews. 

“Go inside,” he said, “‘and stay inside. 
again today, anything might happen.” 

And that night the fox paid a return visit and polished 
off another seventeen hens. 

The following day Captain Greville spoke to no one. He 
had received no reply from the master of hounds and a 
sense of savage indignation gathered within him. In the 
late evening, when Michael was going to bed, he saw his 
father piecing together a twelve-bore gun. To Michael’s 
inquiry, ‘‘ What’s up, guv?”’ hemadeno reply, but marched 
out into the garden. There was a moon, and looking from 
his window, Michael saw his father astride the roof of the 
largest henhouse. The barrels of the gun gleamed like a 
sliver bar across his knees. 

At about two A.M. a deafening report, followed by an 
agonized yelp, pierced the stillness of the night. Sally, the 
fat spaniel that belonged to Amardis, was the first to dis- 
cover the dead body of the fox. The poor thing had man- 
aged to drag through the hedge and had died behind a 
laurel bush at the foot of Amardis’ garden. It was here 
Sally came upon the body. 

Now Sally had been born and bred in a hunting county 
and was wise in its ways. She was shocked. Once or twice 
she had been present when a keeper, overzealous for the 
welfare of his young pheasants, had trapped or shot a fox, 
but in each case interment had swiftly followed execution. 
Nobody in his senses would be found with a dead fox if he 
could avoid it. For that to happen would be to excite the 
contempt and hatred of all honest men. Better far to run 
down a cyclist or shoot a beater than kill a fox. Of all this 
Sally was aware, and since it is the duty of dogs to protect 


Not country 


If I met you 


the interest of their masters or mistresses, Sally unobtru- 
sively towed the corpse through a gap in the hedge that 
separated Amardis’ garden from Mr. Hands’ and left it dis- 
creetly concealed behind a tall screen of that worthy gen- 
tleman’s Brussels sprouts. This done, Sally went and lay 
down in the middle of the road, which was her place. 

It was not long before a clatter of hoofs and the patter of 
the feet of hounds caused Sally to sit up and take notice. 
The hunt was coming down the road—white, black and 
tan—tails erect like the rifles of soldiers—scarlet coats— 
shine of sunlight upon horses and the glowing faces of men 
and women. Amardis ran to the gate. Mr. Hands lounged 
to His doorstep and waved encouragingly. The master, 
Colonel Tighe, reined up before Hill 60. 

“Going to draw the wood at the back of your place, 
Greville,’ he shouted. 

Greville, in whose hands was a bucket of chicken meal, 
nodded and: said ““Hm!”’ 

Several very well-to-do members of the hunt could not 
pretend to understand such apathy—until later. 

“We're devilish short of foxes this season,’’ said Tighe, 
‘so your letter was a godsend.” 

Greville repeated ‘‘Hm!” 

The hunt passed on, wheeled to the left down a muddy 
lane and began to draw the cover that stretched beyond. 

Captain Greville went into his bungalow and drank a 
glass of water. The brow of that sorely tried sportsman was 
hot with shame. 

‘‘Burton!” he said to himself. ‘‘Burton!” 

But even that magic name failed to relieve his conscience. 

It was the hound Royal Hart who, in defiance of shouts 
from a whip that he was following a stale scent, insisted on 
turning up the hedged path that led from the wood to the 
cottage where Amardis lived. Royal Hart knew his busi- 
ness. 

“This way!’? he announced. Other hounds followed. 

““Keep ’em out of the gardens, damn you!”’ roared the 
master. But he was too late. 

Royal Hart went over the wire fence into Hill 60, ranged 
round, returned and snuffed behind the laurels at the foot 
of Amardis’ garden. Here he paused—puzzled, lifted his 
head, caught an unmistakable scent and went headlong 
through the privets. “‘Take it from me!”’ he bayed. 

(Continued on Page 194) 


The Attackers Were Out of Hand Now—Hysterical, 


Half Angry and Half Crazy With the Fantastic Joke of It 
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State Unity 


HE old issue of state as opposed to Federal control and 

power, flaring up again in more than one new guise, 
suggests this to be a propitious time for the states to put 
their houses in order. If functions of government are not 
to be increasingly concentrated in Washington, the states 
naturally must prove themselves equal to their own in- 
ternal tasks. This is a tall order, if for no other reason than 
because harmony and unity within the state itself are so 
often lacking. 

It is not suggested that political unity is always desir- 
able, but more agreement on economic needs and aims 
cannot be overemphasized. Fortunately there is a strong 
movement in this direction. State chambers of commerce, 
development boards, industrial congresses and similar 
bodies are making an honest and earnest effort to serve the 
highest needs of their commonwealths. 

In these days of specialized interests and industries a 
thousand obstacles are opposed to state unity. Often there 
is a city and a rural problem, as in New York, where me- 
tropolis and upstate do not see eye to eye, with opposition 
intensified by rival political control in the two sections. Or 
the mere size of the state may present a handicap, as in 
Texas and California. In the latter case the dispropor- 
tionate growth of one section has magnified differences and 
raised questions of legislative reapportionment. 

Yet the grounds of common action in any of our forty- 
eight major political subdivisions will be found to be 
greater than the reasons for disagreement. Conference of 
all interested parties will usually iron out part of the differ- 
ences. State chambers of commerce can invariably pro- 
mote the conservation interests of all sections. The 
lessening of forest fires, the protection of watersheds, the 
development of scenic and resort attractions—these are 
activities upon which all can agree, and in the handling of 
which a body representing diversified economic interests is 
able to codperate with and aid Federal and state officials. 

Then, too, there is hardly a state in which further study 
of local tax problems is not required, preparatory to the 
formulation and advocacy of an equitable tax system. 
This is another activity in which a state-wide chamber of 
commerce should play a part, and has in a number of cases, 
among them Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


There are extremists deluded by dreams of economically 
self-sufficient states. Others, appalled at the variety and 
extent of imported manufactured goods, work frantically 
to build up local factories. The artificial attraction and 
promotion of industries is no sounder in a state than it is in 
a locality. But through mere hidebound custom or sheer 
ignorance, the consumer often sends away for products 
which he could buy as well at home. Here is another legiti- 
mate field for the expenditure of all the energy and talent 
which state chambers of commerce possess. 

It is gratifying to find that in several states where the 
elements of economic or geographical discord are most pro- 
nounced, efforts to draw out the actual dollar-and-cent 
values that lie in concord are most persistent, and in way 
of being most successful. It is not in the American tradi- 
tion to give in to difficulties. . Each of the forty-eight states 
is great in its way. Each has undeveloped values, the un- 
folding of which promises in the aggregate a national future 
at least the equal of the past. 


Fish Stories 


S POPULATION increases and congests in towns and 
A cities the demand for outdoor recreation grows 
apace. The more that men are cooped up in offices and 
shops the stronger becomes the outdoor urge. Pleasures 
denied, or hard to capture, are the more sought for that 
very reason. Hunting and fishing beckon with all the 
greater zest to city dwellers as game and fish become 
scarce. 

Fishing vies with baseball and golf in popularity, and 
fortunately. For edible fish form an exception to man’s 
general inability to reproduce many of the gifts of Nature. 
Trees we have not yet learned to grow on anything like a 
commercial scale, and it is much the same with wild 
animals. But fish can be turned out of hatcheries by the 
million, making possible the restocking of depleted waters. 

Like any other industry requiring technical skill and 
minute care, fish culture cannot be indefinitely expanded 
beyond the limits of human ability. But within these 
limitations it has become a valuable asset to a state or 
community, and will certainly expand in the future. Re- 
mote and sparsely settled regions cannot support hatch- 
eries, not only because the market is lacking but also 
because their streams are not fished out. 

There is a real future not only for the hatchery, but 
for that which is likewise an angling resort or club, within 
reach of large centers of population. At first glance it 
seems foolish to fish out of a hatchery, but this is a super- 
ficial impression. Natural conditions are reproduced as 
nearly as possible in the artificial pools and streams. For 
the tired business man who has only a few minutes to 
spare, or for the amateurish angler, easy places are pro- 
vided, where to catch the fish it is hardly necessary to do 
more than whistle. For the expert and sporty, harder 
spots are arranged. The eighteen and twenty inch fellows 
are never easy to catch, even at an angling club. 

There are no hardships attached to such places. The 
fish are cleaned by employes, and so are the dishes. Fire- 
wood, matches and utensils for the cooking as well as 
fishing tackle are provided. Indeed, the cooking also is at- 
tended to if that be desired. For fishermen who can come 
only at night there is electric light; for those who desire to 
spend the night in sleep comfortable bungalows are ready; 
and for those who do not want even the bother of holding a 
frying pan regular meals are served. 

There are men who scorn such a life of ease, but the 
modern angling club is really engaged in the sale of recrea- 
tion. Even with dues and with fees for each fish, the cost is 
sometimes less than in nature. To land a big fellow gives 
the same tingling sensation as under any other conditions. 
Thousands of men cannot afford the time or endure the 
hardships to fish in the old-fashioned way. An angling 
club must be within a few hours of the city, but that does 
not preclude a scenie and delightful location. 

Fish culture is a real factor in conservation. In nature 
trout often bury their eggs where smotheration is the only 
result. The efficient hatchery gets a much higher per- 
centage of fish than Nature herself. From a hatchery in 
the mountains of a Western state a hundred thousand eggs 


were shipped to the interior of Japan, through eye) 
ceivable temperature, with a loss of only nine per «i 

For localities that want supporting industries a/ 
shy at the disagreeable features that come with facy 
the hatchery with an angling-club attachment is suf 
as a possibility worth looking into. It brings People) 
community, it provides recreation and it consery| 
multiplies a valuable natural resource. 


The Low State of Shipping Ret: 


MERICANS interested in the annual deficits | 
operations of merchant ships under the Sky 
Board are too inclined to regard the unsatisfactory j| 
of these operations as a purely American failure, j 
unfair. The government operation of shipping is a || 
But it must still be kept in mind that shipping in g| 
the world over, continues in bad straits. This ha} 
again emphasized in a recent survey of conditions ii 
printed in the British shipping journal Fairplay. 

Of the group of cargo-ship companies included | 
report, fifty-nine paid small earnings, but set aside 1} 
for depreciation or reserve, forty-one paid no dividen. 
eighteen showed an operative loss. The dividens 
during the year represented 3.6 per cent on the yj 
capital. Twenty-seven liner companies paid 3.9 p\| 
on invested capital, but returns from investment; } 
with war profits brought up the return to 5.8 per cen | 
companies included in this report have much lowe } 
head and operating costs than the boats of the SI; 
Board, yet the profits in an undertaking as hazarc | 
ocean shipping are no more than the interest 1¢ 
savings banks. 

There are reasons for thinking that separate acco) t 
new freight boats driven with Diesel engines would } 
notably higher rate of earnings than the averages re}} 
Also, it is believed that the new boats of the Germa) 
chant marine rank among the high earners. Thes} 
business is still overextended, and precisely in this i 
tion the efforts of the low-cost carrier stand out. 


Help for the Doctors | 


HE Medical Society of the County of Kinga Bri 

one of the oldest in the country, has just esta § 
the interesting precedent of admitting laymen to as ; 
membership. The avowed reasons for this novel dey 
are that the inclusion of influential citizens would « 
friends of medical progress and enable the public ts 
the profession in its efforts to restrain unqualifiec | 
titioners and prevent the employment of harmful m: \ 
Whether or not this plan will work out as effectu ) 
its sponsors hope still remains to be seen. In the e 
time it can scarcely be regarded as anything but a | 
the right direction. 

There are other fields than that of popular n| 
education in which laymen can do much to furth 
efforts of physicians. Thousands of lives and vasts ! 
money are annually exacted as tribute to unseru! 
nostrum venders. There are dozens of so-called con 
tion cures and cancer cures which do a tremendous 4) 
of harm, owing to the fact that faith in them keeps EF 
away from competent practitioners until it is too é 
save their lives. There are means of coping wit 
growing evil, but they are in the hands of legislato : 
business men and not in those of the doctors. _ 

There is another matter in which physi 
grave need of the codperation of the lay pul 
pulsory vaccination laws are under fire. Bi i 
introduced in state legislatures which, if they b 
would prevent the manufacture of smallp 
diphtheria antitoxin and most other biologie 
which play so large a part in modern medicine. id 

If the comparative inactivity of physicians and bee 
science is a trustworthy index of their reaction to} 
attacks, even they do not perceive the reality of then 
ace which threatens their calling and all the millions | : 
lives depend upon its free and proper exercise. Unle | 
situation| is promptly and vigorously taken in hand } 
inevitably become worse before it can become bette 


| 
| 
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Sir Andrew Taketh a Walk Legem elrew ’Twould work by itself without trouble and fret, 


And pay off the bulk of the national debt.”’ 


“2 ANDREW MELLON, First Lord of ilom Hy 
mthe Treasure, L MI el lOn = mo) We Je laee Irwin “Here, here!” | 


_Boss of our shekels and pieces of eight, Whaberee that?. Pitpat— 


Wy 


< 


« in simplicity, shunning all pleasure CARTOONS HERBERT JOHNS OWN Steps to the rear, soft as a cat, 

Gen indulged by the chiefs of the state. Half in the midair, 
h's took caviar; Andrew took porrage. 5 Theirs but to pay; half on the { 
Kn was his eye His—lackaday!— ground— | 
© all pilfering sly Was to collect it. Someone was fol- / 


4 in the vaults of the nation’s gold storage. lowing Andrew 


Now the legend reads thus: around! 


ju would think—would you not?—yes, you would— Like the Caliph Harun, Was it his shadow 
aa man so devoted to general good, Wandering forth ’neath the that walked as } 
Anind so illustrious, glimpse of the moon, he walked? 
Ao industrious, In byway and shy way Was it an echo that 
ist to be tranquilly calm. So it should. And dimly lit highway f talked as he { 
And ‘drug stores where once (7% talked? y 
¢'m forced to admit, in the world’s razzle-dazzle, stood the corner saloon, " ~ “Who are you? What { 
corse that is willing gets worked to a frazzle. Sir Andrew Mellon went are you?” Vain 
aor the days of the man who is handy! strolling alone, was the query 
Oiers might dally Pondering thoughts which Aa hetstrdiig po ; 
Oshilly or shally, involved the unknown. Aicked vice in / 
: : c A : . { 
tll the odd jobs were just piled on Sir Andy. And he said to himself as he a way that was y 
id to run fleets from Key West up to Maine walked in the haze, ‘, eerie: : 
_/eak Johnny Barleycorn’s long daisy chain, “Gol-durn the income tax The Horse That is Willing 7 : 
Ncorner the rum boat, seventy ways! Gets Worked to a Frazzle ‘ 
Pz gin boat, the bum boat, When I scale the thing down Sir Andrew Listeneth to a Queer Dick 
jprinkle the seas with illicit champagne. Senators frown. t 
alition to this he must be at the docks, When I scale the thing up, “CIR ANDREW, Sir Andrew, I heard what you said!”’ f 
ang for ladies with pearls in their socks; Like a big poison pup The spook wore a derby in place of a head. : / 
5\ld them severely, The general public begins for to swell “You offer a prize for advice, but in me 
Fle them quite dearly With a pain in its purse and a hideous yell. You find an adviser who’s perfectly free. i 
it them, perhaps, behind government locks. How I wish by the ring You ask for a measure 
hi large foreign nations, who’d got into debt to us, Of the very high jing To fatten the treasure ) 
n with a promise to pay zero net to us, That no one had ever invented that thing! And make tax collecting a passionate pleasure. " 
Vio was the man drew As I live, I would give a magnificent prize In me you observe both a sterling repub 
‘he heft of the wrangle? If one of those And member-at-large of the Nuisance Tax Club, My 
Se it was Andrew. 7 3 guys whq With a program so rational, 
‘rom every angle sot} are wise State-wide and national ——”’ ‘ 
indrew Mellon, though patient and brave, i would de- ) 
aa most unrewarded and hard-working slave. A vise “‘Shucks!”’ puffed Sir Andrew. ‘Is that all you've got? 
/ Asubstituteeasy, The nuisance tax died in its own vacant lot. } 
\«l earnestly swear that throughout the : j // So slick and so We had to reject it. : 
road nation j ea} the greasy We couldn’t collect it.’’ t 
isoriest victim of overtaxation j j f. ff thay “Ha!” said the spook. ‘‘We will i 
Vis Sir Andrew Mell. \ Lf VY if f now resurrect it. 
Tough others might yell, M4 jo uy A £2 . No wasting our time with a catch- 
rng a surtax that ae | fo if 4 ce. FS penny daffy 
‘ever would jell, / | f i! : On movies and chewing gum, soda | 
ur burden was ‘ : and taffy, 


ight, ifyou’llonly ? Wee Fee: : : ; i we, fp But a monster campaign without 
luspect it. 4 we NG ‘ ; per i , weakling remorse, 
: (Continued on Page 176) 
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“Your Voice is Good, Though a Trifle Thin,” the Lord High Treasurer Butted In H 
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ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“Yes, Mrs. Hightand, Beans is the Ideat 
Father. He Does So Enjoy Entertaining 
the Children 


Bunk 
(ii WRITER MAN,” the Critic cried, “‘reform your 


Together! 
to See a 


inky ways! 
Evolve the lofty sort of book that people ought to praise!” 
‘Perhaps I should,” the Writer owned; ‘‘I know I should, 
andeed.”’ 
And then he wrote the kind of tale that people like to read. 


“Come, Dramatist!”’ the Critic called, ‘‘ ameliorate the Stage! 
Produce the heavy tragedy that ought to be the rage!” 

“Twill!” replied the Dramatist. “In fact, I shall,’ quoth he, 
And went and did the kind of play that people flock to see. 


** Arise, Oh, Bard,”’ the Critic said, ‘‘and eloquently toll 
The sort of thing that hurts the ear but elevates the soul!”’ 
““T must—I must!”’ the Minstrel sighed, and dropped a fervid 

lear, 
And sweetly sang the kind of song that people love to hear. 


The works on which those erring men were sordidly em- 
ployed, 

The Critic read and saw and heard and thoroughly en- 
joyed, 

But thought of what he ought to say, and put in purple ink 

The kind of thoughts that people think they really ought to 
think. —Arthur Guiterman. 


Science for the Nursery 
The Ugly Oyster 


NCE there were a lot of oysters all lying together in 
their oyster bed at the bottom of the sea off the 
Malabar coast. They were oysters of thespecies Meleagrina 
margaritifera of the family Aviculide. They were all very 
happy except one poor oyster named Joe Aviculide, who 
was sluggish and stunted, and was always feeling bad 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


Father: ‘‘Now, My Boy, What Did I Punish You For?” 


“‘We Must Run Out and Look at Them All 


You’ve. Arrived Just in Time 
Lovely Domestic Picture ’’ 


because of a pain in his little inside. And the other oysters 
opened and closed their shells mockingly, and said, “‘ You 
have eaten a larva of the species Trematode of the genus 
Leucithodendrium. It has settled into a sac or cyst situ- 
ated beneath the epidermis of your mantle and lined by an 
epithelium derived from your internal connective-tissue 
cells.” So no wonder the little oyster felt bad, knowing 
that it was not like other oysters. But it liked to lie in its 
oyster bed and dream of a happier day to come. 

Then, one day, a man came plunging down through the 
water. He looked rapidly over the oysters and smiled 
when he saw Joe, and he took Joe with him, but scorned all 
the others. For Joe’s disease was nothing but a lovely 
shimmering pearl, and now his disease hangs around the 
neck of a society leader of Indianapolis. 

Now the next time some lady friend of your mother’s 
comes to your house wearing a beautiful necklace of glow- 
ing pearls, you must say to her, “I see you are wearing the 
nacreous secretions of a diseased oyster. It is interesting 
to reflect that the dead body of the larva still remains em- 
bedded in the center of each specimen.” 

I should be interested to know whether she pats you on 
the head. —Morris Bishop. 


Ballade of Old Actors 


HERE are the stars who used to shine 
When the blithesome musical play was new? 
The swaggering prince with his brimming stein? 
The burlesque king with his crown askew? 
Where is the naval lieutenant who 
Would stroll in the midst of a Sioux powwow, 
To sing a duet with the ingénue? 
They play small parts in the movies now. 


Where is the heroine, half divine, 
And the hero, entirely so, who drew 


DRAWN BY G, 8. INWOQD 


Son: ‘‘ThsThis is a F:Fine T:Time to bsbe F:Findin’ Out!” 


“‘Lookahere, Vi! This Domestic Stuff is All Right for Our Own, But When 
Those Kids Up at the House Join in, Look What I Get!’”’ 


From lachrymose maidens a flow of brine, 
In quantities up to a tub or two? 

And the scowling villain, who loved to chew 
His stage mustache? And the beetling brou 

Of the heavy tragedian, fled from view? 
They play small parts in the movies now. 


Gone are their names from the blazing sign; 
Their ears are deaf to the prompter’s cue; 

They've ceased their thunderings leonine; 
The clown has deserted the footlights too; 

The stage door rings with their last adieu. 
Witnesseth, this is the why and how: 

Two dollars are blooming where one once grew 
They play small parts in the movies now. 


ENVOY 


The former soubrette with a single line, 
As a cinema vamp is the season’s wow. 
But the stars who shone in the auld lang syne. 
They play small parts in the movies now. | 
—Otto Fre \ 


Fat and Lean 


IG JOE BROWN and little Bill Swain | 
Met one day at Market and Main; 
Joe was a sight, with his big fat chin, 
And his big fat form and his shiny skin; 
But litile Bill Swain was pale and thin 
And looked for the world like a lean hatpin 
With a gnat-like arm and a pipestem shin. 


“T wonder how Joe keeps fat,” thought Bill 

With an envious sigh and a wistful thrill. 
“T’d give ten dollars if I could know 

How Bill keeps thin,” thought big fat Joe. 
(Continued on Page 175) 
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‘Delicious The 
vegetables tempting blend 
in every of thirty-two 
spoonful! / ingredients! 


trusewives know how troublesome 
«pensive it is for them to make 
[vegetable soup. Just consider 

auch actual value you obtain in 

yoell’s! ~ 
‘teen different vegetables of such , 
Wid quality that you would, “dec 
gize them at once as the best that @ eG 4 oO" 
7 can buy. - oy 

39th of choice beef, so necessary 


ifull-flavored and invigorating 
tble soup. 


‘phabet macaroni and _ selected 
e. Fresh herbs and appetizing 
cing. Coons 
ithe famous Campbell’s kitchens 

€are prepared by skilled French 
sand blended in great tureens of 
»rickel to yield their finest flavor. 
3 good to eat that everybody likes 


€ this soup placed on the table! 
fat favorite with the children! 


|), CAMp COMPANY») 


CAMDEN, Ni, USA a ig, 


32 ingredients 


12 cents a can 
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XX 


LOYSIA had resolved to be a less silly woman, but that 
A didn’t mean that she had abandoned her interest in 
the future of her child. 

Paul Wingate brought Nora back and asked Aloysia if 
they wouldn’t have dinner with him and go to the Christ- 
mas panto. 

‘“Where shall we dine?”’ Aloysia asked. 

“The Savoy?”’ Mr. Wingate suggested. 

“Tsn’t that very expensive?’’ Aloysia asked, quite as if 
without thinking, and then quickly to hide her tactlessness 
said, ‘I’m afraid I’m too tired to go out. You come here 
for dinner with us and take Nora afterward.” 

“Right in our rooms,’”’ Nora agreed. “‘That will be lots 
more fun. Shall we change?” 

“Oh, yes,” Aloysia insisted. ‘‘Put on the Dceuillet 
dress. The one you thought such a bargain. It cost a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, and the child was radiant at 
the idea of having something she needn’t mind tearing 
when she danced. Oh, they’ve no idea of money, these 
young people nowadays.”’ : 

“But I have,” Nora said feebly, ‘‘when I want to have.” 

“But you never do. Run now and start to dress. I’m 
all ready. Mr. Wingate will have to hurry too.” 

When Nora had left the room, however, her mother 
didn’t let him go immediately. She looked even more 
Santa Clausan than before, and spoke to him in a low 
voice. It was evident that she was going to let him peep 
into her sack. 

“‘T’ve a surprise for Nora. I’ve taken a house. I want 
you to go with me and see it tomorrow.” 

“Great,’’ Mr. Wingate whispered back. 

“Ah, wait till you hear the hour at which we'll have to 
leave—seven-thirty in the morning. Can you make some 
excuse to Nora? I’m going to tell her that I’m simply 
inspecting with a view to renting.’ 

“You need me?” 


Bert Was Behind Paul, and He Mouthed at Aloysia Noiselessly, “Is This the Party?”’ 


“T want you. You know so well what she’ll like. And 
I'll be more comfortable if you’re not left behind together.” 
*‘T’ll say then that I should workin the British Museum.”’ 

It was a rather nice dinner party. It seemed as though 
Nora’s face was the exquisite but inevitable flowering of 
her pale-green mousseline. After having seen her, to im- 
agine a plain girl in it would have been to think blasphemy. 
Paul Wingate was very distinguished in his dinner clothes, 
with his angled face and kind, sad eyes. Aloysia, the very 
antagonist in his drama, felt sorry for him as he sat looking 
at Nora, saying charming, quiet things. 

“But he knows,” she comforted herself. ‘‘He knows it 
can’t ever be, that it’s just a dream.”’ 

“Will you take care of Nora tomorrow morning, Mr. 
Wingate?” she asked, touching his shoe lightly with hers. 

“‘T’m sorry,” he replied, ‘‘but the claims of that lugu- 
brious mistress, the British Museum, are getting so close to 
the breach-of-promise point that I’m afraid I shall have to 
respect them.” 

“Then you'll have to amuse yourself for the forenoon,” 
Aloysia said to her daughter. ‘‘For I’m going out of town 
to see if I can’t find a house we’ll like better than the inn 
Mr. Wingate suggests.” 

“But you’ll take me to luncheon, Paul?” Nora said. 

Her mother shook her head. 

“‘T’ve made an engagement for you with Miss Josephine 
Harper at her flat. Didn’t I tell you?” 

“But I’d so much rather go with Paul.” 

“Now, Nora! When Miss Josephine has been so good to 
you and loves you so much.” 

It seemed a small concession to make when her mother 
was in such an extraordinary lenient mood. 

“T didn’t realize you knew Miss Harper,’”’ Mr. Wingate 
said. ‘‘She was from Syrchester, wasn’t she? But I never 
associate her with it.” 

“Why, it’s her nephew that married Nora’s sister.” 


V | 


Charles Brack 
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Aloysia, : 
furs, wonc 
Wingate’s « 
thick enou ; 
bitterly ¢1 
early train | 

*“Wewo | 
Nora,” sh 
when he 4 
“‘T know aa 
wonderful 2 
have been | 
years.” 

“But bis 
know.” 

Aloysia ignored the remark. ‘‘She’s thoug |! 
gaged a dozen times, poor child,’’ she said. “Jf 
to speak of her any more. You're to tell me) 

“You will have a dull journey, Mrs. McC; 

““You’ve never been married?” 

“Never. My mother died only two yea) 
afraid I was one of those good sons.” 

“Being that didn’t keep you from falling i 

“No. Iwas in love with Lillian Russell wl} 
teen. She spoke to me once. She said, ‘Thi! 
riage.’ I was blocking the way to it.” 

“T never saw her. I always wanted to, but’ 
she came to Syrchester Mary had measles.” } 
little wistfully, and then realized she had. “} 
the good plays now.” 

For the first time in some days Mr. Wingat't 
Aloysia McCarthy again. 

“She was so undeniably, sweet-temperedl;? 
he said. ‘Something about Nora suggests hi 
Nora suggests all lovely things.”’ 

“Surely Lillian Russell was not the only on'' 
love with, Mr. Wingate?” 

“No. But there was only money enough f' 
looked at Aloysia with a smile. ‘You're thin)! 
ineffectual—that there’s always money to he’ 

**Aren’t you?” Aloysia asked. | 

“Oh, yes,” he answered. “Time was whi) 
rebel bitterly against the kind of mind I was! 
resent not having the seed of a go-getter in me / 
known money wasn’t important.” 2 

Aloysia was thrilled with the way he said it: 

“Tt’s nothing,” she affirmed, “‘to be pot! 
Francis. What could be so beautiful!” Ther 
bered Nora. ‘For a single man,” she added. 

He laughed a little. 

| (Continued on Page 40) 
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BY MARKETING direct from pro- 
ducer to retailer, Swift & Company 
is able to reduce distributing costs and 
maintain unusual quality standards. 


ROOKFIELD BUTTER illustrates the 
many benefits of the direct line of market- 
ing which Swift & Company has estab- 

lished between the producer of farm products and 
the retail dealer. 


Swift Creameries furnish the farmer with a 
constant near-by market for his cream. They 
acquaint him with the dairying practices which 
will help him to secure a better grade and a larger 
output of cream from his herd. 


This work is a benefit to the producer, and 
establishes the quality fundamentals which 
result in a superior finished product. By direct 
refrigerator car shipment to its own Branch Houses 
Swift & Company is able to safeguard this quality 
in every step of its journey from the farm to your 
retail dealer. 


The direct contact of this single organization 
with the source of supply and the final consuming 
markets results in reduced distributing costs, 
assured quality, a stabilized market for the 
producer, and a constant supply for the consumer. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

“‘T suppose I shall feel that old qualm again,” he said. 
‘One would like to give Nora everything. But perhaps, 
after all, the present book will be a successful one. It seems 
as though something beautiful must grow in her presence. 
And if not—well, there are gifts to be made which cost 
nothing.” 

It was an utterly presumptuous speech, but Aloysia was 
so sure of Nora’s safety now that she could afford to be a 
little generous in her feelings. ‘‘ Poor fellow!” she thought. 
Then she changed the subject. 

“‘Now tell me all about the Henry who was married so 
many times.” 

‘Henry the Eighth?” said Mr. Wingate, and explained 
rather fascinatingly. 

“Oh, he was the black devil who denied the Pope,” 
Aloysia said at last, but she made him go on and on. 

They arrived at last at Bostwick, a singularly ugly little 
village. It had not been raining before, but it was now, 
and one couldn’t help feeling that it always rained in Bost- 
wick. They found a cheap American motor for hire, di- 
rected the driver to take them to Orrery Gribblings, and on 
the way Mr. Wingate said how much he admired the name. 

“Tt suggests quoins, and finials and a fine old garden.” 

“But this is so terrible.” 

Aloysia peered out at the wretched outskirts of the town. 

“There are delightful places hidden away here and there 
in the most desolate countrysides.” 

The roads were heavy mud. They came at last to gates 
and turned in. 

“‘Good Lord!”’ Mr. Wingate groaned. 
happen to send you to this?” 

Orrery Gribblings was certainly the most depressing 
piece of middle-class, late Victorian architecture that one 
could have found. It was built of a peculiar blood-red 
brick, with brown-paint trimmings, and each window 
showed heavy imitation lace curtains. 

“Well, they’re expecting us for luncheon,” 
‘“We may as well go in.” 

“But you’ve really taken this place?’’ He was incredu- 
lous. 

“The name was so lovely! Perhaps the inside is nice.” 

“Tt isn’t. I know what the insides of English houses are 
which look like that.” 


“How did they 


Aloysia said. 


The caretaker answered their ring. He had a stubble 
beard, and his clothes suggested recent association with 
ashes. 

“T’m Mrs. McCarthy,” Aloysia said. 

“The gentleman was telling me about you. I’m Bert. 
Step in.” 

“Ts there any heat in this house?’”’ Aloysia asked. It 
felt like a cellar. 

“T built up the fire upstairs.” Bert gave Aloysia an 
eloquent look. ‘‘Could I take your coat, Mr. McCarthy?” 

“T’m not Mr. McCarthy,” Paul informed him. 

‘“‘Who might you be then?” Bert evinced an amused 
interest. 

““My name is Wingate.” 

Bert was behind Paul, and he mouthed at Aloysia noise- 
lessly, ‘‘Is this the party?” 

She nodded her head that it was. 

“Allright, Mr. Wingate. Allright, Mr. Wingate.’’ One 
could see that Bert was parading his tact. ‘‘Would you 
care to come to your room, Mr. Wingate?” 

Paul Wingate looked mildly startled. 

“To wash up, I suppose,’’ Aloysia said. 
time before luncheon.” 

“Will you, now?” Bert insisted indulgently. 

Paul started up the stairs, calling after him, “I'll be 
right down.” 

“Do you want I should lock him in now?” Bert whis- 
pered at Aloysia’s elbow. She had only the strength to 
nod her head again. 

The two disappeared, and Aloysia began pacing up and 
down the hall, partly to keep warm; that, however, was 
not why she tore her handkerchief to bits. 

When Bert reappeared he was beaming. 

“‘Safe and sound, ma’am,” he said. 

“You’ve locked the door?”’ 

“While he was drying his face.” 

“He was very bad on the way down,” Aloysia said a 
little distractedly. ‘‘I shudder to think of what he’ll do 
when he learns he’s to be confined.” 

““T’ve a way with them, ma’am,”’ 
““When Mr. Alex was wild there was no one could calm 
him like me, and I never struck him but four times in all 
them years.” 

““You struck him?” Aloysia cried. 


“We've just 


Bert reassured her. 


Ma 


“Mr. Alex? Oh, yes. Agree with them wh) 
but never argue. That was my motto. There’) 
there wrapped in a soft piece of felt, and _ 
that —— 

“Tf you were to strike him—my brother—)’, i 
give myself,” Aloysia said. ‘‘But are you gu| 
get out?” 

“The house is built on a hill, ma’am. The y 
forty feet from the ground and barred besid! 
door is of solid oak with iron bands and a grat, : 

“And the rooms are warm?” 

“‘There’s a fire in the fireplace.” 

“But it will burn out.” 

“‘T used to pass the logs through the pail 
Alex. You don’t think your brother’s too wild | 
you, ma’am? Of course if he was to hit at me } 
those Well, never mind. I could reach hi | 
my brick. Will you have your meal now?” 

“T suppose I may as well.” And Aloysia :) 
dining room which might have been designe } 
Zola in a moment of depression. 

Bert brought her food which he had cooked } 
was so greasy and disgusting-looking that Al 
hardly force herself to eat, but it was not i) 
While she was choking a little down, Bert |; 
with a tray. 

‘Seemed a bit puzzled like,” he reported wl, 
down again. “‘Mr. Alex was like that. One {\ 
Adam for a whole month, and when he come tt 
shocked modesty would of broke your heart.” 

“What did he say?’’ Aloysia asked. 

“Oh, good gracious me!’ he said. ‘Bert, h\ 
pants. A man like Gladstone should never | 
them.’ Gladstone was his particular favorite.” | 

“T mean Mr. Wingate.” 

“Oh, him! He asked for you, ma’am. Ht 
feel the trouble was with me. That was the wi) 
Alex. ‘Bert, you’re crazy,’ he’d say, and go sci) 
the curtains like a orang-outang. Ain’t that : 
now?” 

It was. 

“Mrs. McCarthy! Mrs. McCarthy! I’m ali 
something wrong with the man. He’s locked 3 
you all right?” (Continued on Page 136) | 


“what's the Matter?” 


Asked. “Don’t I G) 
See You at All? 
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WE got a new 
iknaim. you 
ent gess what it 
 shood taik a dix- 
ydown and look 
ct and call off evry wird for a hoal day and possiably 
wik. ihave had lots of nicknaimssum of whitch meen 
hg and sum of whitch dont. Plupy the nicknaim 
mst called by doesent meen ennything. but Gnock 
snd Skinny and Pole Legs and Lop Shoulders and 
e,egs meens sumthing becaus i am like them things. 
} feller doesent have enny nicknaims it meens that 
(ir fellers dont think he amounts to mutch and if he 
|i Sissy or Saphead or Numhead it meens that the 
jlers dispize him. soiam glad i have had so menny 
ces. 

“ne new one you coodent gess. i got it from sum- 
lid, i dident want to do it and i dont think it was 
eleside i had got to do it but when a feller bets he 
sumthing and then dont do it the other fellers dont 
tt and maik all sorts of truble for him and the 
ithey call him a old skin out of it. no feller likes to 
i} that and will do most ennything rather than have 
s)rs call him that. 

ichis nicknaim had sumthing to do with old Bill 
naf. you see things we done to maik it lifely for old 
ys when we had the big snowstorm whitch is verry 
4 for April. well we shoveled all the snow from old 
tes paths into old Bills yard and piled it up in front 
sont and side door about 4 feet deep. well Bill was 
a'that he dident think it wood melt in a day or two 
«spent about 5 hours in swaring and throwing it into 
tet. 

yhe neerly lost him his gob at the mill, and then we 
-p a advertisement about him and we had thougt 
|| of things moar to do to him to maik him wish he 
iil. 

lIthe nite of the big fire there wasent enny feller 
Jwirked harder to put out the fire than Old Bill. 
red on the brakes until his tunguerun out. then he 
U on top of the enjine and yelled and swore at the 
2d maid his legs go up and down until he was so 
3d out that they had to stop pumping to get him 
then he fixed the enjines with a munkey wrench 


ILLUSTRATED 


when sumthing broke and helped taik firniture out of the 
house and yelled and swoar at fellers whitch was throwing 
things out of the windows and helped mother pack things 
up and he run down to Aunt Clarks to tell the children not 
to be scart and covered things over with blankits and 
rubber cloths and the next day wirked all day helping 
cleer the house and nale down carpits and bring in firni- 
ture and swore so funny that even mother laffed and wood- 
ent taik a cent for it and sed he wood come in enny time 
we wanted him to help us. 

Of coarse lots of peeple offered to help. Charles Talor 
and Charles Fifield and Gnatt Weeks and Gim Loverin 
and Mager Blake and lots of others offered to help us and 
wood have done it if father had let them, but old Bill dident 
offer to do things but he jest gumped in and roled up his 
sleaves and spit on his hands and done it and he put up 
curtins and mended clocks and put up beds and stove 
pipes whitch most men hate to do and cant do without 
maiking a auful mess. 

well when i went to bed i coodent sleep becaus i thougt 
how meen me and Pewt and Beany had been to old Bill 
and i maid up my mind that i wood never play a goke on 
him again as long as i lived and i wood see that Pewt and 
Beany dident. then i went to sleep. 

the next day at recess Pewt told me and Beany to come 
up after school and we wood get reddy to play another 
goke on old Bill. i sed oh less let old Bill rip and Pewt 
he sed what is eating you Plupy and i sed what is the good 
less do sumthing elce. jest then the bell rung and we had 
to goin. well after school i went up and Pewt and Beany 
were there gigling their heads off about the goke they was 
going to play on old Bill. well when i told them i woodent 
play enny moar gokes on old Bill you never saw sutch 
sirprized fellers in your life. Beany sed what is the matter 
with you Plupy. you were the one that got up most of the 
gokes and you sed you wood maik him wish he was ded 
and now you say you wont do nothing to him and Pewt 
sed i was a old fraid cat. well i told them what Bill had 
did at the fire and Pewt and Beany both sed that lots of 
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fellers had did moar than 
old Bill and we gawed 
about that terible. they 
sed Gil Kelly had neerly 
been drownded and so 
had Gim Carlile and Billy Fellows and Jerry Carter and 
little Mike Smith had been squashed flat and i hadent sed 
ennything about them. 

then ised that if we had intended to play a goke on enny 
feller whitch helped to put out a fire on the house of enny 
one of us that i woodent do it. 

then Pewt sed it wasent his house and he dident see why 
he shood give up his fun for me. and Beany sed so two. 
then i sed if it had been Beanys fathers house Beany wood 
feel jest like i did and if it was Pewts fathers house Pewt 
wood feel so two. then Beany and Pewt sed that wasent 
enny argument becaus it wasent either of their fathers 
houses. then Pewt sed that old Bill wasent doing enny 
moar than he was paid for and i sed he dident charge a 
cent and Beany sed he got his firemans pay and i sed huh 
the firemen only get $12. dollers a year apeace and that 
menny a time firemen whitch were going to sum show in the 
town hall or to a danse in their best cloths when the fire 
bells begun to ring and they had to run with the machines 
jest as they were and spoiled a suit a cloths that cost as 
mutch as $15 and sumtimes moar. 

Well we gawed and gawed about it and i sed if they 
tride to play another goke on old Bill i wood fix it so he 
wood get out of it if i had to stay up all nite. then Pewt 
sed i was a sneek and i sed i wood be a sneek if i alowed 
ennybody to play a meen trick on a frend. 

well i don’t know what wood have hapened if it hadent 
been for Beany. Beany he sed sumthing i had forgot all 
about. . he sed well Pewt ennyway if Plupy wont go in with 
us he had got to drink a glass of soft sope for he sed he 
wood if he dident make old Bill wish he was ded. and Pewt 
he sed all right we will let old Bill alone if Plupy will drink 
a glass of soft sope. 

well i had forgot about that but i sed i ment it the same 
way a feller wood say he wood eat his hat or his shirt if 
sumthing dident happen and Pewt sed well what of it. 
dident the fellers eat their hat or shert when the things 
dident happen and i sed of coarse not a feller coodent eat 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Well Then We Went Into Pewts Fathers Shop and I Held it Up 2 or 3 Times Befoar I Cood Maik Up My Mind 
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When summer 
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See this rug— 


N THIs PORCH is the 
smart, new “PLYMOUTH” 
Design—an interesting silhou- 
ette border showing Pilgrim 
Ships and wooded landscapes. 
The center blocked off in large 
attractive squares produces the 
effect of wood graining. It’s Gold 
Seal Rug No. 580. 


breezes coax you out-of-doors— 


“| QELe porch, of course, is an important part of 

the house in warm weather. A few com- 
fortable chairs and a bright Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rug will make it a charming out-door living room. 

y An inviting spot for a friendly chat—just the 

4 place to do that bit of sewing or read the books 
everyone is talking about. 


Neither sun, rain nor sea water can ever harm 
Congoleum Go/d Seal Rugs. Dust and sand can’t 
sink into them. The wind won’t ruffle their edges, 
for these rugs lie flat without any fastening. All 
the attention they ever need is simple mopping. 
They are almost no work at all to keep spotless. 


ee 


For rooms inside the house, there are many 
appropriate patterns—dainty florals for bedrooms, 
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Art-RuGS 


neat tiles for the kitchen and rich Orientals for 
the living room. Every one is the creation of a 
master rug designer. Sizes range from handy mats 
up to nine by fifteen foot room sizes. 


What the Gold Seal stands for— 


More than a mere symbol—the Gold Seal 
pasted on every genuine Gold Seal Rug stands 
sponsor for all those qualities the buyer must 
take on trust. The Gold Seal is your positive 
assurance of floor-covering satisfaction. If you 
wish to get full value for every cent you spend, 


don’t fail to look for the Gold Seal. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


REG, U 5, PAT. OFF 


GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 
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“MANCHURIA” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 588 


“CATHAY” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 576 
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“‘T know you 
now. Yourname’s 
McNamee and 


A hetele- Vaal tala oloert C7 OFrEadOmMm SLimcdersom that Wedeee 


ngs. A the World’s Series. 
e girl is You boys gave me 
1 of the a big kick—and 
you ride free!”’ 
» you That afternoon 
nhing of I called at the 
nc?’’the home of General 
b voice Dawes, to consult 
‘ie extra with him about 
43 sink- the broadcasting 
dvVill’s on of the notification 
ceremonies. I[ 
sire her found him sitting 
tng can onthe porch smok- 
g hat the ing his famous 
too big brier. He jumped 
nsrouble, up in his hair- 
she time trigger fashion, 
chelp re- and exclaimed as 
rig the soon as I spoke, 
1; then before I had an- 
12 to get nounced my name, 
se infor- and while he was 
‘e can, still shaking 
motly we hands, “I don’t 
och with know your face, 
1a and but I remember 
1 finally your voice.”’ Then 
c1e story pausing as if try- 
ier mes- ing to place it, 
idicate “Oh, yes; you’re 
esteamer the man that tells 
al dan- us about conven- 
ive tele- tions. My wife 
hnews to got a lot of fun 
sracted out of that. She 
wants to meet 
ll, this you. Come right 
t gedy to doe 
Irge in 
as’ head- Air Sales 
thestory 
et of the T IS strange 
aio has how the indi- 
oplay in PHOTO. BY COURTESY FOTO TOPICS, INC., N. Y. C. vidual qualities of 
€, when George V. Hobart, Gitz Rice and Joseph Knecht, Arranging a Miniature Musical Comedy for Presentation From WEAF a voice may be 
a few distinguished, or 


ou can find out whether or not a steamer with 
le on board is foundering 1000 miles out on the 


rer have we conveyed the message to the girl 
rl she was going to be a widow than the postman 
¢he door a post card from a friend, a cartoonist, 
‘ve just heard you broadcasting—off the Irish 
nd if anything further were needed to prove 
«of radio, a letter in the same mail says: ‘‘ Your 
a; night was too strong. Her 
ote broke a vase on my man- 


Srue, too, as we found on later 
“the vibration had actually 
“a family heirloom. 


‘\cesand-Voice Hook-Up 


[R CADMAN, probably the 
tnown broadcaster of the cloth, 
‘iat he was wandering not long 
4 unfamiliar part of Brooklyn, 
7, after he had become hope- 
1, inquired his way of a coal 
wo was shoveling his precious 
on a chute. 

"im gave the requested direc- 
hi asked, with a smile of eager- 
tbrightened his begrimed face: 
" you Doctor Cadman?” 

at how did you know? Do you 
i church? 4 

-kaid the coal driver, ‘but I lis- 
2 every Sunday afternoon on 
( 


i 
i; hands, the distinguished 
eft the man standing there on 


‘i looking after him. Appar- 
ad been thrilled, not only by 


delight of finding the face that went with the voice he had 
heard so often. To him it was the best game ever in- 
vented. 

I have had similar experiences, and two on the same day 
in Chicago. While I was standing on the curb, on my 
arrival at the hotel, fishing in my pockets to pay for the 
taxi, the driver was taking the card out of the meter. I 
made some jocular remark, when like a shot he turned 
round and looked inquiringly into my face. 


PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. C. 


with a celebrity but by the Broadcasting the YalesHarvard Game From Soldiers Field, Cambridge, Massachusetts of course, for when a commercial program 


at least stir recollections, when there is no memory of 
the face that goes with it to aid in the identification. 

After the political happenings described in an earlier 
article, I was more often at our studio on Broadway, and 
perhaps some description of our business operations may 
not be amiss before we go farther afield to other outside 
jobs. 

Gradually the work had increased so that our two small 
rooms were inadequate; so we took over other offices, and 
now we cover a whole floor of this giant 
skyscraper, with a staff of 100 in the 
program, commercial, accounting plant 
and publicity departments, including 
many stenographers, whose timeis mostly 
taken up with the mail from the fans. 

And as in all other houses that have 
something to sell, we have a staff of sales- 
men under the direction of a sales man- 
ager. The commodity they have to offer 
is not tangible and does not come in cans 
or packages, but by the quarter, half 
or full hour they sell it. It is nothing 
less than time—time on the air. Here 
again distinction must be drawn between 
the stations which, like ours—W EAF— 
broadcast entertainment and those which 
send messages from person to person, 
usually, these days, out to sea. Most 
entertainment stations have their time 
divided between entertainment which 
they themselves arrange and that which 
they broadcast for clients for publicity 
purposes. I should say they run roughly 
about fifty-fifty—that is, that half of the 
programs are “sustaining,” as we call 
our own, and half ‘‘commercial,’”’ as we 
term those programs which are paid for 
by outsiders. 

It is easy to distinguish between them 


we 
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is rendered we always announce that it is given by such 
and such a firm and also tell the name and brand of its 
product, working in perhaps the advertising slogan, at both 
the beginning and the end of the hour, and occasionally be- 
tween the numbers. Further than this we do not go. 

Our own features, called “sustaining” as opposed to the 
commercial just described, are usually interspersed with 
the latter. These are arranged by the program depart- 
ment and aresufficiently varied, consisting of music, talks, 
lectures of all sorts and kinds. Often a singer or musician 
who has.been 
heard on our 
sustaining 
program and 
who has been 
well received 
is recom- 
mended fora 
place on the 
commercial 
programs. 

An obscure 
tenor, I re- 
member, 
once drifted 
into our stu- 
dio when 
radio was 
new and 
asked for 
and received 
a hearing, or 
audition. 
salsa eaOne 
course, did 
not go out on 
the air. As 
atrehearsals, 
he simply 
sang before 
the micro- 
phone and 
some of the 
management 
ao listened in 

PHOTO. BY TESY FOTO (C8, INC. ,/Nuwabe ano t h er 
Alage Sorenson, The Viking room to his 
voice as it 

came over the loud speaker. He made good; we gave him 
a date; and these engagements increased in frequency. 
Finally we hit on a picturesque name involving a play on 
words, which caught the fancy of the fans and also ap- 


and while waiting to begin, just could not sit still; he 
paced the floor, then sat down, then stood up, sat 
down again, then took to his caged-animal pacing up 
and down once more, while all the time the perspira- 
tion ran off his face in streams. 

Bori, on the other hand, was still and apparently 
composed, butice-cold. I knew it, for, recognizing this 
strangesymptom too, she asked me to touch her arms. 

“Just feel them,’’ shesaid. ‘‘They’relikeice. It’s 
almost as if I were going to die.” 

Althouse and Middleton, two metropolitan stars 
who have taken longer jumps in their concert tours 
than most other singers, covering Europe, Australia 
and the Orient in their long musical marathons, were 
similarly affected, or afflicted if you will, though they 
had faced all sorts of audiences. 

After he had finished his last note, someone asked 
Althouse if he had been nervous, and he turned on 
the inquirer and replied, ‘‘Nervous? No, I wasn’t 
nervous; I wassick. It’s bad enough to sing to a big 
audience, but—ye gods, to a piece of tin!’’ And he 
threw up his hands in utter despair. 

The American barytone, Reinald Werrenrath, on 
his first broadcasting, paced wildly up and down the 
floor, the coat tails of his dress suit flying—though 
he didn’t need to wear that; he had overlooked the 
fact that his audience couldn’t see him—and kept 
exclaiming humorously, yet seriously enough, ‘‘1 may 
be the worst barytone in the world, but for a concert 
hall this is a darned sight worse than I am!”’ 

Louise Homer’s sweet, gracious personality did 
not allow her to show her fear in any excitable way. 
Instead, she seemed to be thinking of all the people 
to whom, that night, she might bring happiness. In- 
deed, after the experience she confessed, with tears 
in her eyes, “‘I was overwhelmed; the thought of all 
those dear people all over the country in little farmhouses 
and, maybe, tenements listening to me was overpower- 
ing!” 

What puzzled Schumann-Heink most seemed to be that 
we didn’t find fault. ‘“‘You don’t scold enough,” she said. 

“But, madame,” I replied, “how could we? You follow 
suggestions so easily. What is there to say?”’ 

Again she shook her head. “Maybe, but I’m afraid it 
isn’t right. You don’t scold enough, and when a teacher 
doesn’t scold enough his pupils do very bad.”’ 

It was so with Emilio de Gogorza, too—‘‘ What would 
you have me do?”’ All the really great were like that, ad- 
mitting in their well-proportioned modesty that they knew 
their own business, but also that others knew theirs. 

Quite different, however, were a few artists whose tem- 
perament exceeded their ability—that cellist, for instance, 


PHOTO, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D. C, F 
Mme. Schumann: Heink Singing the National Anti; 
During the "Mothers? Day Ceremony, at the Arling) 


National Cemetery 


who was unwilling to stand his instrument on th & 
and sent us hustling through the studios for an em} | ( 
box on which to rest the cello point. 

On another occasion a soprano looked at this ! 
then announced very positively, ‘‘I won’t sing 
only thing we liked about her was she didn’t have 1 
ing. We were quite sure when she said she would; 
that she wouldn’t. Still, with the concert under | 
pressed her for the reason. 


Where Every Little Minute Has a Mean\ 


CAN’T sing unless I feel the vocal vibra't 

my feet,’”’ she explained haughtily; “and I a| 
the vocal vibrations in my feet standing on this | 
Can’t you get me something hard to stand on?” 


pealed to the sense Now on } 
of mystery. Now requireme | 
he is one of the efficient | 
best’ known sing- castingisr }I 
ers on the radio fulness. |? 
programs. to think | 
particul: | 
Mike Fever save thos'1 
on the ai! 
N THESE days shewas, di 0 
at the studio I in thirty it 
met quite as many and she Te | 
famous people as go on. Tl/ 
I had in the big a cigal 
jobs outside, and wouldn’t ) 
one and all I found must beso ! 
badly smitten, on hard, so If 
their auditions, feel those | 
with that nervous- rious vocé / 
ness which we of tions in kt 
the staff call “mike Luckily, I ' 
fever.’’ Some- having nc 
times it is almost loose sheet | 
pathetic the way Pleased, 
world-known fig- prano m! 
ures, men of great this like +! 
power, too, who horse, thr) 
have held vast her chest! 
audiences spell- back her! 
bound, follow us made som | 
around the studios little noist | 
like little children said with 5 
seeking moral sup- fied smile, 
port when they are Mr. Anno}: 
to visit the dentist. can feel tl’ 
At the radio vibrations ! 
debut of John feet perfect 
McCormack and may begin 
Lucrezia Bori, Bygoodié 
those two singers she was 0) 
were almost dead minute lat 
with fright, though even such ‘ 
they showed it dif- in our worl | 
ferently. unpardona’ 
McCormack, af- PHOTO, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D. C. : (Continu: ; 
ter the rehearsal, Secretary Hoover, an Ardent Radio Fan, Listening to a London Program [| Page ! 
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Two-Passenger Coupe, 
with Rumble Seat 


The Eight-Cylinder, Five- 
Passenger Sedan 
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Two beautiful Hupmobiles—the Eight Sedan and the Eight Coupe. 


The Sedan for the family. Beautifully upholstered, richly appointed 
and the choice of two attractive colors in finish. The Coupe for the 
business man—distinctive in its two-tone combination of Killarney 
gray and Dundee gray, with a rumble seat for two additional pas- 


sengers on occasion. 


Both with the latest clear-vision bodies, of 


course; and with the wonderful performance which has made this 
car the largest-selling straight eight in the world. 


Hupmobile Eight 
Sedan, five-passenger, $2345. Sedan, Berline, 
$2445. Coupe, two-passenger, with rumble seat, 
$2345. Touring, five-passenger, $1945. Tour- 
ing, seven-passenger, $2045. All prices f. 0. b. 
Detroit, plus revenue tax. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Hupmobile Six 
Sedan, five-passenger, four-door, $1385. Tour- 
ing, five-passenger, $1325. Equipment includes 
30 by 5.25 balloon tires, four-wheel brakes, choice 
of two colors. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus 
revenue tax. 
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Basket:-Ball Practice 


The organized summer camp is the most important step 
in education that America has given to the world. 
CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


hood. During that formative period the soft paste 
of adolescence begins to dry in certain hard, fixed 
habits. P 

To check wrong beginnings and to bend the young 
human twig in the right direction, once it has started to 
grow askew, require patience, persistence and a moral 
fiber, not only on the part of the 
child itself but also on the part of 
its parents or guardians. It is a 
truth, however, that in some cases 
parents are not the best trainers 
of their own offspring. 

Through ignorance, overindul- 
gence, overseverity or negligence 
parents fail where an outsider, with 
no bias for or against, taking the 
same human stuff in hand, achieves 
a notable success. 

“The fact is,’’ said a nationally 
known educator, ‘‘there comes a 
period insome children’s lives when 
it may be necessary for their de- 
velopment to get away from their 
parents. 

‘Parents, it is true, can some- 
times see the faults of their chil- 
dren, but they can also see how 
those faults came into being; how 
heredity is to blame; how the child 
repeats the characteristics of its 
ancestors; and even the wisest 
parent, seeing these things, is prone 
to excuse and forgive defects. So 
the child should have an interested 
outsider, with knowledge of child 
nature and child psychology, to 
help him past the dangers of ado- 
lescence.”” 

In the winter a good school, with its carefully planned 
program of work, play, rest, diet and exercise, serves, save 
in abnormal cases, to train and restrain the average, 
healthy child in its early teens. But in the summertime 
school is out; barriers are let down; children break the 
winter training rules and go on the loose. 


Proce ten to sixteen years is the golden age of child- 


For Idle Hands When School is Out 


P ALL hours; gorging themselves with ice-cream sun- 

daes, hot dogs, lobster and nuts and sweets; hanging 
around hotel lobbies in summer resorts and picking up 
chance acquaintances; joyriding through the countryside 
and helping themselves to the farmer’s fruit; pulling off 
necking parties at road houses and jazz halls; their natural 
youthful exuberance and desire for adventure uncurbed— 
it is not strange that boys and girls often return to school 
at the end of such vacations unrestrained young savages 
with definitely formed tastes for looseness, license, their 
half-baked young minds packed with unwholesome, erotic 
or hell-raising exploits which they whisper gleefully in 
shadowy corners to their mates; and that school with its 
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By Elizabeth Frazer 


regular hours and discipline seems to these reckless young 
high-livers a flat, stale and unprofitable affair. 

Nor are these the children of the poor, without ances- 
try, opportunity or social background; on the contrary, 
they are, supposedly, the finest flower this country can 
produce, with all the advantages of wealth, blood and 
breeding ranged upon their side. 

It is to combat this difficult situ- 
ation, which multiplies in danger 
in direct ratio with the spreading 
wealth of the nation, that an in- 
creasingly large number of parents 
are continuing the moral edu- 
eation of their children, keeping 
them in light summer harness so 
to speak, by sending them to or- 
ganized private camps in charge of 
a good director, aided by a group 
of trained counselors, where a 
simple régime, a healthful, out-of- 
door existence varied by land and 
water sports and hikes in the 
wilderness tend to develop the 
children physically and morally. 

The organized private summer 
camp is an institution peculiarly 
American—an, outgrowth of our 
own national conditions and pio- 
neer backgrounds. Beginning casu- 
ally, the movement has grown until 
now it is reckoned by able students 
of child nature as one of the most 
significant educational develop- 
ments of theage. In the early stages 
of theidea, the tendency on the part 
of harassed parents or guardians 
was to pack off to summer camp 
those children who were problems 
at home—the misfits, orphans, step- 
children, nuisances, bullies, defectives or abnormal types; 
the camps were used as conveniences by indifferent or 
negligent parents in which to park their undesirable off- 
spring. But that period is past; directors have made it 
very clear to the public that their camps are not patho- 
logical clinics or nursing homes for abnormal types. What 
they want are not freaks or bullies, but normal, healthy, 
vivacious children who usually have enough innate devil- 
try compounded in their native elements to render the 
character-building process a sufficiently engrossing prob- 
lem to those in charge. 

In the past decade the camp idea itself has developed 
far beyond its primitive beginnings. Twenty years ago 
the chief aim was simply to install a group of children in 
tents along the wooded shores of some lake and let them 
absorb the atmosphere near to Nature’s heart. Now the 
movement has become highly organized and placed on a 
firm scientific and educational basis. Many of the plants 
are elaborate and costly; the state sanitary inspection 
rigid; the courses or departments of instruction numerous 
and the counselors or guides of the children highly trained. 
Formerly, most of the camps used as aides simply young 


Going to a Picnic 


college students with perhaps a turn for athleti 

there are special schools devoted to the training | 
selors, who are required to be proficient in first; | 
psychology, diet and physical training, har} 
woodcraft, and are, besides, experts in swimming, ¢ 
tennis and all manner of sports. In addition, 2) 
more important, they act as moral exemplars and ¢ | 
to the children whose activities they are supposed | } 
vise every hour of the day. The influence of such | 
selor over the plastic nature of the child is pote | 
extraordinary degree for good or for ill. Usually o | 
selor is allotted to four youngsters, and such mie 
personal neatness, courtesy, diet, health, good spi} 
ship, confidence, initiative and community spit} 
under his control. Woe to the counselor who is |} 
partisan or a short sport, who is weak in leader 
does not practice in secret what he preaches in pul 

children soon get his number and plot to rende! 

miserable; jeers, contempt and open rebellion folk | 
wake like the tail of a comet. A bad counselor ci< 
ganize an entire group by letting down the camp ( 
while on the other hand, a good counselor, with le ? 
qualities, a sense of fair play and sportsmanship, | 
short season of nine weeks work marvels with a i 
human material which at first glimpse appeared ‘1 
edly inferior grade. For this reason many of the be | 
do not import strange counselors of whose charac } 
habits they are ignorant, but train up their own fr| 
alumni, thus assuring themselves of aides who are} 
with the traditions and high standards of the cam | 


The Hallmarks of a Good Camp — 


it IS not to be supposed that of the thousand | 
organized private camps for children dotted \1 
country, in the remote wilderness, on some roma | 
questered island or along the wooded shore of 4! 
expanse of lake, all are of equally high standard. § 
are the private property of their directors and refle | 
fully their characters. Some directors are in the § 
for purely commercial reasons—to make a stake | 
are not educators but profit-grabbers. Their camps} 
their physical equipment may be elaborate and 0 
stand for no particular educational purpose or mot | 
character building and the best physical interest i 
children are not sought. Such camps are merely 
boarding houses—and not first-class summer [! 
houses at that. For the sleeping tents or cabins 4! Hl 
be badly located with reference to light and air, tl 
impure, the diet insufficient or of inferior grade, tle 
selors negligent and the entire moral tone decided 
All too often the children are permitted to freq’ 
neighboring villages, hang around the soda founté$ 
straggle off in unattended groups. They eat candy 
tents at night; the rich children are catered to; an 
of cleanliness, courtesy, self-reliance and good spo! 
ship are not ceaselessly insisted on. To send a child 
a low-grade camp may not permanently injure 1 
acter, but it is extremely unlikely to do it any 8°) 
A high-grade summer camp, on the contrary: 
foursquare for excellence on both the physical 1 
moral plane. Its directors are usually men and Wi" 
broad wision, strong character and wide ore al 
child nature in the raw; they possess leadership 9) 
| (Continued on Page 50) | 
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Record. is the Best Guide 


Present Motor Car Purchasing | 


WANTED BY EVERY AMERICAN BUSINESS 
MAN: Assistants whose past records insure high ex- 
pectations for the future. Men who have made good 
with their present employers. Men whose efficiency has 
been tested and demonstrated by hard work through years. 


OE 


HERE is little difference between hiring a man 
and purchasing a motor car. Credentials 
count. Past performance is the best basis upon | 
which to estimate ability. 


Buick wins consideration from a vast group of \ 
motor car investors today because it can show 
twenty-two years of faithful service to past ) 
purchasers. And because those years have not 
been wasted. 


Buick’s record is brilliant because the men who build Buick 
have never been satisfied with past accomplishments. The 
business of their lives has been to find ways to improve on the 
past—to make every Buick an outstanding example of motor 
car progress and desirability. 


Ee 


That’s why Buick has led for eight consecutive years, in volume 
of sales, all members of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 


It is why more than a million people now drive Buicks—and 
why they come back to Buick when they need another car. 


| 

| 

| When you approach the purchase of your next motor car, con- 
| sider Buick—match its record against the world. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


| Canadian Factories: Mc LAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 
| 


MeeBETTER.AWTET.OMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL ,BUILD THEM 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

and personal magnetism to a high degree. The physical 
equipment is the most tangible but not by any means the 
most important element of a successful high-grade camp. 
Elaborate quarters and costly plants are not by any 
means necessary for the best results; but pure drinking 
water, simple but excellent food and plenty of it, comfort- 
able and sanitary sleeping quarters situated in broad sun- 
shine—these are basic physical‘ points which all directors 
hold vitally necessary to maintain ‘the health of their 
charges. For nothing so undermines the reputation of a 
camp as the prevalence of sickness or the report of inferior 
food. 

These fundamentals of good housekeeping established, 
the high-grade director next turns his attention to his policy 
and program. His policy, briefly summarized, is to return 
the child to his parents in better shape physically and mor- 
ally than when he arrives; to iron out of his nature habits of 
petulance, snobbishness, bad temper, selfishness and dis- 
like of discipline, and to inculcate in their place habits of 
decency, honesty, self-reliance, cleanliness and good sports- 
manship in its broadest sense. These are his goals. The 
means by which he achieves them he bulks under the gen- 
eral heading of pro- 
gram. These pro- 
grams, of course, 
vary in different 
camps. They con- 
sist usually of land 
and water sports— 
swimming, diving, 
canoeing, sailing, 
tennis, basket ball, 
various arts and 
crafts, hiking, na- 
ture study, wood- 
craft, fire building, 
pack making, trail 
marking—together 
with the ethics of 
all these out-of- 
door sports. The 
purpose is to make 
the child master of 
his environment in 
the open; to enable 
him to handle him- 
self with confidence 
on the lake or wil- 
derness trail and to 
take delight in the 
magnificent nat- ROGET Hine 
ural resources of Here 
this country; to 
learn the principles of clean sports- 
manship and his relations to his fel- 
lows in the small republic of which he 
is a temporary citizen. In a word, 
running through all the varied pro- 
gram of activities like a bright crim- 
son thread is the ethical purpose—the 
upbuilding of character, of moral fiber 
in the child. 


Getting Them Up at Seven 


ICTURE for yourself the layout 

of one of these high-standard sum- 
mer camps for girls, located, let us 
say, on the shores of a lovely lake en- 
circled by low, heavily wooded hills. 
Behind it a primitive wilderness. 
Scattered thickly over the landscape 
are other camps—dozens of them— 
but cunningly concealed on an island 
or hidden in a wrinkle of the hills. 
Promiscuous intercamp visiting is frowned upon, and it 
is only by an occasional brief glimpse of a canoeload of 
chanting girls upon the lake or the sweet, clear notes of the 
bugle breaking across the lonely cry of the loon as taps are 
sounded that one becomes aware of other dwellers in these 
remote wilds. 

The equipment of this particular camp, though simple, 
is of the finest modern, scientific type. To begin with, the 
sleeping quarters are not the traditional canvas tents— 
though tents are all right if proper sanitary precautions are 
observed—but rustic little bungalows situated, not under 
the dripping branches of a somber forest but in an open 
meadow exposed all day to the sun. These squat little 
cabins with their steep-pitched roofs, widespreading eaves 
and screened-in sides look like mushrooms springing up 
over the landscape. Each bungalow holds four—three girls 
and a counselor. There are no washing arrangements in 
the cabins to attract mosquitoes and flies, the regular morn- 
ing scrub and toothbrush drill taking place at a separate 
washhouse, water for which is pumped by electricity from 
an artesian well. The rustic mess hall, with seating capacity 
for a hundred, is also separate from the other buildings and 


Canoeing — One of the Popular Sports 


located in the full, glowing sunshine. Here sensible food of 
the best quality, with plenty of green vegetables and fruit, 
is provided by the director, a well-known educator, who 
believes in feeding the girls well and throwing about them 
an atmosphere of health. For this reason no nurse is em- 
ployed in the camp. 

“Tf you have a nurse,’”’ explained the director, who has 
dealt with growing girls all her life, ‘“‘she naturally wants 
something to occupy her time, and the result may be that 
girls are encouraged to magnify their trifling ailments. If 
they are only slightly ill I isolate them at once and they’re 
soon ready to recover. If it is something serious I send 
for a doctor, but I do not believe in coddling them all the 
time. In matter of diet my procedure is the same: I give 
them plenty of the very best quality of food without skimp- 
ing; no fads, no theories, just good, wholesome, plain, 
well-diversified food—and that’s the end of it. They must 
not eat between meals or at night in their cabins. When 
their parents send candy, nuts, fruit or cake, the girls turn 
it over unopened to me as a point of honor, and I ration it 
out to them all. They really prefer it that way.” 

Somewhat back from the lake shore are scattered tennis 
courts, archery and basket-ball fields. A trail leads down 


to a charming old 
farmhouse given 
over to handi- 
crafts, weaving, 
dyeing and metal 
work. Half hidden 
in trees fronting the 
lake shore a great 
rustic lodge with 
cavernous fireplace 
and waxed floors 
provides a center 
for evening enter- 
tainments, dancing, 
indoor pageants, 
and the like, while 
before it, down 
upon the lake, 
floats and rows of 
canoes, with neat 
racks of paddles, 
bespeak the varied 


water sports. All is simple, even primitive, yet tk} 
modern scientific planning is involved. 
Thus the setting of a typical, well-organizeq th 
camp. And now let us take a glimpse at the daily p " 
At 6:55 A.M. every girl—save one—is sleeping pe ¥ 
on her cot; cool zephyrs from the lake pasg anc. 
through the screen sides of the cabins; beams of ea 
shine gild their steep-pitched, gray-green roofs, i 
What is that? Sweet and clear falls the gay cag 4 
silvery notes—“‘I can’t get ’em up! I can’t get’ 
can’t get em up in the morning!” The bugler stan¢ j 
a tree. Her slim young silhouette, in rolled st; 
bloomers and white middy blouse fitted tightly jj | 
waist to reveal her athletic torso, is strongly out} ; 
the morning sun; she blows lustily, cheeks distend | 
cherub’s, to blow the laggards out of bed. It is ; 
seven o’clock. In the cabins, before the final 1} 
reveille have died away, down go the blankets, 1 | 
numberless pairs of slim tanned arms; a yawn, a\ 
skip and they tumble into bathing suits and hr) 
across to the washhouse for the scrub and too} 
drill. For this fifteen minutes are allotted. Then th | 
blows for the morning dip, which is simply a brie } 
minute plunge, the regular swimming hour com} 
in the day. Before the plunge the counselors |\| 
short drill of water movements—arms and ley 
three bracing minutes in the water, when once r \ 
whistle sounds—and this is the most dreadful w | 
all to disobey, for it means no swim later on. ¢ 
and cheerful obedience to the few rules neces | 
the good of all is inculcated in every high-grad | 


Cabin Inspection 


FTER the dip follow setting-up exercises ; 
beach, camp uniforms are donned and at ‘| 
whistle sounds for assembly to morning prayers. } 
fast is served at eight, after which a brief annow) | 
is made of the program for the day. One grou) 
the handicraft house; another is off to the | 
fields; and at the same time particular girls ar¢; 
out for more intensive instruction in tennis, sw 1 
or perhaps special tutoring in winter school wo} 
At nine the whistle blows for cabin inspectio 
is an extremely important and solemn ceremony | 
cabins absolute and awful quiet reigns while) 
spector—usually a counselor or senior camper | 
with severe mien. The cabii< 
responsible for the tidiness | 
quarters, stand stiffly at at) 
furtive anxiety shows in thi 
The inspector, solemn as Rhi i 
thus, searches under beds 
trunks and closets, and even § 
hand along the bed rail ins} 
disorder or dust. She peers | 
cot and pounces. “Ha! What! 
She holds up a fluff of dust. | 
the squad glares bitterly at | 
panion, who mutely raises | 
brows as if to say: “How di! 
the darn thing was there?” «1 
what is this? The inspe/ 
picked up a hairbrush, Hail 
in the bristles. Bad! Very)! 
pennant for this cabin. And } 
bunch of bracken in the wast} 
Pretty —but why such 2 | 
(Continued on Page 6 
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merit—the emblem, Body by Fisher 


No mark in all the 
public as this hall- 


has been so w 
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WAS waiting on the pier to meet Julie Green. No, 

don’t get me wrong. This was no date I’d made. It 

was a job that had been wished on me by the boss’ wife, 
and besides not being any sheik act it just goes to show 
what a tried and trusted fam’ly 
shuffer I’d come to be. Well, be- 
lieve it or not, that’s the case. 
There was no stalling around about 
leaving it up to me either. The 
minute I gives Mrs. Blake the news 
that the steamer’s gonna be twenty- 
four hours late she simply hunches 
her shoulders and looks at Miss 
Olive. 

““Wouldn’t you know it, Ollie?” 
says.she. ‘And I suppose your 
father expects us to stay here an- 
other day and miss the Croziers’ 
dinner dance for the count, just be- 
cause this stupid niece of his can’t 
be on time.” 

“Not for me,” says Miss Olive. 
“Counts happen so seldom in my 
career. I’m going to take the eleven 
o’clock express for home. Why 
don’t you too, mum? Rusty can 
wait and bring along this Green 
child when she comes, if ever.’ 

“Of course!’’ says Mrs. Blake, 
giving me that baby stare of hers 
just from habit. “‘The ever-ready 
Rusty, to be sure! Why hadn’t I 
thought of that before? But he 
must have the photograph. Now 
where did I —— Ah, here it is.” 

And what she fishes out of her 
shopping bag to hand over to me is 
a picture of a gawky-lookin’, long- 
necked, big-eyed girl of about ten 
or twelve, with stringy dark hair 
done in a roll over her eyes and a 
braid wound around her head. 

“Do I look for something like 
this?” I asks. 

“Naturally,” says Mrs. Blake, 
who never misses a chance to show 
me up as a poor simp. “She will 
be a few years older—let me see; 
five, isn’t it, Ollie?” 

“Dad thought six or seven,’’ says 
Miss Olive. 

“Anyway, she can’t have 
changed very much,” goes on Mrs. 
Blake. “Not if she’s anything like 
her mother, for Julia Green wore 
her hair just that way all her life, 
and I’ve no doubt young Julie is 
quite as dowdy and old-fashioned. 
Besides, you have the name, Rusty, 
and you can have her paged if you’re 
in doubt. Be sure to go to the right 
pier though. Is it the White Star 
or the Cunard?” s 

“Forty-seven,themessage says,” 
says I. ‘‘That’s the French Line.” 

“Tsit?” says Mrs. Blake. “ Well, 
I don’t seewhy she should be coming 
from England on a French steamer. 
Cheaper, perhaps. However, you will be able to find her 
quite as readily as we should, and you can explain that we 
couldn’t wait any longer. See about her trunk, if she has 
one, and then bring her home. That’s all, Rusty. You may 
take us to the Grand Central at 10:45.” 

And that’s the casual way they passes on to me some- 
thing that had had the boss all steamed up for more’n a 
week. First off he plans to side-step about three directors’ 
meetin’s and come down himself, but then he finds he’s 
scheduled to meet with the welfare committee of the Brass 
Works at noon, open the annual hospital drive at three and 
make a spiel before the Citizens’ Reform League at 7:30. 
So he persuades Mrs. Blake to put over her shoppin’ trip 
a couple of days and combine pleasure with the business of 
welcomin’ this orphaned ward of his back to her native 
land. But I notice he takes pains to explain all the details 
to me also. 

It seems Miss Julie’s mother was a half sister of his who’d 
married the young English chemist that had helped Noah 
Blake change the brass factory from a liability into a going 
concern. There’d been about ten hands in a shed turning 
out novelty stuff that sometimes sold and then again 
didn’t, when Basil Green comes along with his color- 
lacquerin’ process, and almost before they knew it they’d 
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She Don’t Do a Thing, Either, But Give Him the Flyin’ Tackle and a Smack on Both Cheeks 


hit the market for a gool and was swamped with orders. 
So Basil is rewarded not only with a half interest but with a 
half sister as well. Anyway the Blake-Green Corporation 
was organized and moved into the first two units of the 
reénforced-concrete affair that now spreads over the best 
part of three acres along the railroad tracks. 

Just when the war had put a crimp in the business, 
though, Basil gets fed up on livin’ in a Connecticut factory 
town where they burn.so much soft coal and nobody 
knocks off work for afternoon tea. Besides, he yearns for 
his old home in Kent, which is somewhere in England, so 
he sells out to Mr. Blake and goes back, announcin’ that 
he’s gonna paint pitchers and enjoy himself. ’Course, his 
fam’ly goes with him. 

It was a poor guess of Basil’s. Two years after he left, 
the Brass Works connected with the war boom, the Eng- 
lish company he’d invested his capital in almost went 
blooey, and he discovered he couldn’t sell his pitchers for 
much more’n the price of the frames. Then his wife died 
and he was left in a rose-covered cottage with little Julie to 
bring up and next to nothing to live on. But he was too 
proud to make any squeal about it or take any help, even 
though a bum heart kept him from getting out and rustling 
at his old trade. He’d been boxed and sodded under three 


| 
or four months before Mr. Blake heard about it, att 
only because some lawyers notified him he’d been Nib 
the will as guardian to little Julie. His first act afte; | 
this news is to write for Julie to come right over, bu i 
and weeks passed without ;|; 
Then comes this cable fry! 
lawyers that Miss Julie js | 
way and will land at Pier 
such and such a date, No | 
no nothing. 

“Poor little thing!” gq | 
Blake to me. “T really shc | 
down myself to meet her, | 
Blake and Olive are so ap) 
late or to forget. But I an 
to rely on you, Rusty, to s| 
someone is on hand to reeeiy | 

“You know me, Mr, ]| 
says I. 

“True, Rusty,” says he, ‘} 
found you quite trustwort] |, 
dependable.” 

That ought to go fora cc) 
description of Noah Blak 
whole line is like that—all } 
business-man stufi—rubber- | 
referring - to - yours - of -eve | 
polly-wants-a-cracker, no-\ 
cashed. Honest, when I first j 
up with him, six months o} 
ago, I had him listed as th) 
boob of my collection; one: | 
lucky stiffs who’d had the | 
Works gold mine hung on 1} 
cause there wasn’t anyboi| 
handy, and who had just 
enough to bank his dividen | 
let his lawyers tell him wh 
to put his name to anythin) } 
know—it talks, it walks, it « 
and if it ever got punctt] 
would bleed gold dust. 

Later on I had to admit (1 
was almost human. I begun | 
cover his good points. He: 
particular boss, but not a | 
one. He wanted the cars | 1 
shiny as if they’d just com? 
the show window, and the 
runnin’ sweet. Also when |§ 
8:30 at the east door he didn’ | 
maybe. He’d be there on t | 
and if I wasn’t it was a |: 
provin’ an alibi, and a gore 
But he knew when I'd had! 
run for some of thefam’ly, an } 
was the times, if the weather : 
too bad, that he’d send word | 
walkin’ to the factory that m 
And now and then, when I’) 
kept on the jump constant, hi ' 
me a nice little tip, with some 
advice about startin’ a sav 
count along with it. 

A big, pompous, solemn, ov ! 
old boy, Mr. Blake, who wi 
any more think of crackin’ | 
than he would of dynamitin * 
or buyin’ a case of bootlegger gin. He’s slow movir ! 
talkin’, slow thinkin’; the kind they pick out to se 
boards and handle charity funds and act as vice prc 
of this and that. He’s head of one of the banks, te? 
of the building and loan association, chairman of thil 
grounds and parks committee, andsoon. A leading ¢# 

And the funny side of it is that he lives the part~? 
lutely. Never gets out of character, never sneaks a¥ 
a little frolic, never eases out of any job he thinks " 
under the head of\public duty. You gotta hand it to 
for that. A lot of what he says and believes may !/ 
hokum, but to him it’s straight goods and he sticks 
He’s a winner at it too. Gets let in on all the gravy 
being passed around and has the best of ’em touch 
hats to him. We got quite a sizable burg here, and 
near-plutes that makes more noise and splash tha , 
Just the same, though, when it comes to a show 
Noah Blake is the main belt. 

That is, until he steps through his own front door. 
he runs up against the fam’ly. And say, they 8° 
licked. T.can’t say how long it’s been goin’ on, butt Fi 
way it stands now. Licked—by one cooing-voiced, ie 
chinned, middle-aged wife and two flapper daughte 

(Continued on Page 55) | 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
ilon’t take any second sight to dope out what the 
rram would be if he was left free to sketch out the 
tischedule—simple, substantial meals served by a 
1; quiet evenings in the libr’y, with mother doin’ 
trork on one side of the table and the girls with 
ds together readin’ Little Women or Ivanhoe; 
nthen a few old friends in for dinner, or a meeting 
alfare workers’ committee; and everything as dig- 
,1 respectable as a bank president’s home ought to 
tag an example for the community, a pattern. 
hat he gets is something quite different. I’ll say 
_p butler; radio jazz goin’ all through dinnertime; 
ses three or four nights a week, with the liveliest 
s| of the country-club set present; mother enter- 
ie Highland Avenue bridge club afternoons and 
uck five straight rubbers at two cents a point; 
1 telephonin’ for cash bail on her third speedin’ 
Miss Olive being shooed off the floor by the 
, all patronesses for puttin’ too much pep into the 
<n; and a monthly overhead that would run the 
) sylum for a year. 
xt they put it over on him gradual, as the divi- 
kt pilin’ up and the girls graduated from boarding- 
icon bats to college proms and petting parties. 
; ‘oah put up a protest at every new move, too, but 
sir got was the right to file a minority report. The 
hays stood three to one against him. For there’s 
gneek or lowly about any of the Blake females. 
| ideas of their own about what to do with a hun- 
hisand a year. 
sally Mrs. Blake. She may have started in an up- 
tuement on the wrong side of town, but she never 
éto stay there. And now it’s the top or nothing. 
e big stucco house on the hill, with the Italian 
1 the back, the Jap butler, the Swiss maid and 
a;ham pup on the back seat of the limousine. Her 
| be right up to the minute, modern and smart- 
do the things on Highland Avenue that they’re 
) Park and be the first to get to ’em. She ain’t 
‘ich a poor stab at it either. 
e girls are right with her. They’re a tall, slim pair 
yookers, with no hips, big eyes and kinda peevish 
Sappy dressers, of course. Jean is a cup-winnin’ 
sar and a fancy swimmer, I understand; while Miss 
z»s in for private theatricals. They both have the 


usual followin’ of chummy males, includin’ young jazz 
hounds and middle-aged sports. And naturally both have 
had their hair bobbed. That’s where they have a lap on 
mother, though from what I’ve overheard she’s due to 
catch up soon. It’s on that subject Noah Blake is makin’ 
his last stand. Olga tells me there was a big argument 
last week, with Noah protestin’ in his heavy, solemn way 
against what he claims would be the final blow, the finish 
of his standing as a self-respecting and respected banker, 
while Miss Olive tells him not to be such a mossy old daddy. 
Must have been this prospect of havin’ a short-haired 
wife that has had him lookin’ so worried these last few 
days, for I’ve never seen him carry his chin down like he 
has lately. 

Poor Noah! He might have been named after the cap- 
tain of the ark, but around home he didn’t rate higher’n 
adeck hand. Kind of a decent old scout too. Always doin’ 
a good turn for somebody or other, and livin’ up to a set of 
principles that would have made good wall mottoes for a 
Sunday-school room. Take this case of Julie Green’s. Just 
because he hadn’t kept better track of her he feels as guilty 
as if he’d done something low-down. 

“Left alone over there in England all this time!” says 
he to me. “Quite regrettable. She may have been in 
actual want, while if I had only known Well, well, 
we must make amends. She shall have a home with us as 
long as she needs one. And by the way, Rusty, if she lacks 
anything in the way of—er—appropriate clothing, you 
may say to Mrs. Blake that I suggest the articles be pro- 
cured before they return. I forgot to mention that.” 

“Sure!” says I. “I'll tell her.” 

But they got away in such arush that it clean slipped my 
mind, so one of the things I was doin’ there outside the pier 
entrance that mornin’ was countin’ my cash and wonderin’ 
how far it would go towards outfittin’ a poor relation that 
might come kind of shabby from the second cabin. I was 
figurin’ where you could get a young lady’s hat for four 
dollars when the steamer begun warpin’ in. So I locks the 
car, digs out my pier pass and pushes through where the 
welcome-home delegation was collectin’. 

Funny what a thrill you can get watchin’ a liner dock, 
even if you ain’t got any personal friends on board. You 
catch it, kinda, from them that have. For they’re apt to 
have it bad. Honest, there’s a fat old girl next to me on 
the rope that suddenly begins swayin’ from side to side, 
wavin’ her hands and hoo-hooin’. “‘There’s Morris! There’s 


my Morrie! Yoi, yoi! Morrie, Mor-rie!” she sings out. 
““See? It’s Morrie!’’ And she gives me a nudge that near 
loosens a rib. 

‘Hanged if it ain’t, ma’am,”’ says I. “‘He don’t see us 
yet, though.” 

“Three months he’s been gone,”’ she whispers husky. 

‘‘Honeymoonin’ and buyin’ goods for the store. My 
Morrie!” 
’ But I sidled off, stretchin’ my neck to see if I could spot 
a gawky girl with hair braids wound around her head. 
Nothing like that shows up along the rail though. There 
was a sprinklin’ of young things, too, but none that looked 
like a stranded orphan. 

“Likely they let the first-class passengers off first, any- 
way,” I thinks, so I takes it easy and looks ’em over curi- 
ous. 

And say, at least one gave me an eyeful. She’s standin’ 
on the main deck just over where the gangplank is being 
shoved out, and she’s chattin’ gay and lively with about 
five men at once. First off I thought it might be a boy 
rigged up in some of sister’s clothes for a josh. But the 
men was too admirin’ for that. No, it was ashe, all right. 

I thought I’d seen all kinds of bobbed hair too. But 
this was about two shaves closer’n I’d ever got a look at 
before. It’s a summer cut, except in the front, where it’s 
slicked straight back, all but two smears streamin’ down in 
front of her ears like sideboards; and it’s all as black and 
shiny as asilk hat. That and the dead-white face, with just 
a little rouge on the lips, makes a combination that gets me 
goggle-eyed. I was wonderin’ if I’d been so long in the 
sticks that I didn’t know what was what any more, and I 
was feelin’ a good deal like a jay until I notices that 
everybody else on the pier is gawpin’ at her. Yeauh! She 
had the spotlight, all right; and there was movie actresses 
and Russian dancers and foreign countesses and what not, 
right along the same rail. 

She’s a stunnin’ looker, at that; good figure, cute dim- 
ples in her cheeks, and a pair of thousand-watt eyes that 
was all sparkles. But if I’d been asked to give a guess I 
couldn’t have told whether she was Sam or Sallie. Any- 
how, she’s a lot more boyish-lookin’ than a good many 
trousered lounge lizards I’ve seen. All she needs is a pair 
of knickers to pass for Glenn Hunter’s kid brother. I don’t 
usually fall for that kind, and I expect it was more curi- 
osity than anything else, but she sure did take my mind 

(Continued on Page 67) 


“Lady, the Carriage Waits.” 


Jind I Does a Waist Bend That Almost Has My Foretock Touchin’ My Toes 
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RINITY CHURCH 
[Nicene watch on lower 

Broadway where the 
hurrying throngs turn into 
Wall Street. A little way 
down that seething thor- 
oughfare a watchman sits 
in a doorway that is 
strangely quiet in com- 
parison with the hustle all 
about. Through grated 
windows men in work- 
men’s blouses may be seen 
moving about. Almost 
nobody goes in or out. 

Yet there is a strange 
guest within these walls, a 
guest such as no establish- 
ment ever before enter- - 
tained since time began. 
There is here $1,000,000,- 
000 in gold, the first 
$1,000,000,000 in gold that 
was ever got together in 
the history of the world. 
Lest this first $1,000,000,- 
000 should feel disconso- 
late, a second has been 
massed to mate it. There 
are here $2,000,000,000 in 
gold. 

This is the New York 
Assay Office, a branch of 
the Treasury in Washing- 
ton. Those streams of gold 
that came from abroad 
during the war and after 
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have largely found lodg- 
ment here. The Czar of 
Russia, at the height of his 
power, got together the greatest store of gold ever up to 
that time massed under a single roof. He had $600,000,000 
of it. Here in this modest building is more than three times 
as much. 

One thinks of this 400 ten-ton truckloads of gold as be- 
longing to the United States, regards its possession as a 
demonstration of her wealth. Oddly it does not belong to 
the government that holds it. It is the actual property of 
hundreds of thousands of people scattered throughout the 
nation. It belongs to the people who have paper money 
with yellow backs in their pockets. These bills are gold 
certificates. They are warehouse receipts for gold deposited 
in the Treasury. Their holders have gold here at 32 Wall 
Street. This actual physical yellow metal is back of the 
yellow-backed bills. 

It would take a solid freight train three miles long to 
haul the silver dollars in the physical possession of the 
Government of the United States. Each car in that train 
would bear forty tons of them. The coin would be tied up 
in neat canvas bags, convenient for handling, for so it 
is kept. Each bag would contain 1000 iron men and 
would weigh about sixty pounds. Altogether there 
would be 13,500 tons of these silver dollars, for that 
quantity of them is today actually minted and stored 
in Government treasure vaults, and constitutes an 
element in the currency system of the richest of nations. 


Substantial Backing 


Be the dollars that make up this three-mile train 
are not given to going visiting. Instead they slum- 
ber always in solemn corridors beneath such structures 
as the mints at Philadelphia, Denver, San Francisco. 
They serve their purpose by sending forth proxies to 
do their work. Everybody is familiar with these sub- 
stitutes. They are none other than the ever-present 
one-dollar bills that swell the rolls of the multitude. 
Examine one of those bills and you will find it stated 
on its face that it is a silver certificate. This means 
that it is a warehouse receipt for one of these 450,000,- 
000 minted and put-away dollars. This physical silver 
is back of the dollar bills. It makes them more than 
mere slips of paper or promises to pay. It is a demon- 
stration of the only method that the world has devel- 
oped for making paper money good, that of putting 
physical value back of it. 

Down in Washington the Government operates a 
factory—a model, modern factory—where 5000 people 
are employed. Its production, however, is not very 
large. As a matter of fact, the output of these 5000 ; 
people is but four tons a day. Yet so vital to the 
national life is this product that there is no hamlet so 
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The Subtreasury Building, New York City 


obscure, no individual so isolated, as not to knowit. Here, 
as a matter of fact, does the miracle of modern money find 
its very corner stone. This is the Government’s Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, where every piece of paper money 
that is ever used under the flag has its birth. 

One of the primary functions of government is that of 
maintaining satisfactory currency for the use of the peo- 
ple. National prosperity is quite dependent on satisfactory 
currency. Few nations have been able to provide it. Eu- 
rope has of late given abundant proof of the results of 
inability to do so. The United States seems to have come 
quite near that master accomplishment. 

It becomes of interest to take a bit of a look at the man- 
ner in which dollar currency came about. It seems odd, 
when one stops to think of it, that the colonies, when they 
became a nation, did not adopt the shillings and pounds 
of England, a natural heritage, instead of the dollars of the 
Spanish. The reason for this is interesting. England was 
poor in money, which was then silver. She was unable to 
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h 
| 
supply her colonie| 
money for their ug 
without a cirey] 
medium were they 
wampum was used jj 
England and tobay’ 
Virginia. | 

Spanish money, ¢ 
contrary, was quite j 
ful. Spain had much 
The common Spani ; 
ver coins were the pi j 
eight of the pirate g 
A piece of eight wag 
lar. It was a piece o)| 
reals, or bits. A | 
twelve and a half | 
There are still eight | 
our dollar. TheMe 
still say “dos reals”, 
they speak of a ty 
five-cent value. | 
Southwest, citiz 
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literal trans 
“‘two bits” 
bits.” 
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pieces of eight { 


Incidentally they 
the decimal dollar hi 


attention than i 


no national paper money. There had been coin and 
had been the paper of private and state banks. It wa 
the needs of the Civil War that our present system gre 
grew quite haphazardly, to be sure, as the trees may ( 
on a hillside. These trees are likely to crowd each 0} 
bit. There may be scrub varieties among them. It?) 
be better if some of them were thinned out. Perhaps § 
should be but one master species. But even as the |i 
they quite effectually shade the hillside. 


our chronicles. e | 

Up to the time | 
Civil War there had > 
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Who’s Who in the Long Green Family | 


AR SS would it appear that our money systemis, aft 3 


comparatively new. Beginning with no national ) 


money at all when the Civil War broke out, we cat 

half a century, to have half a dozen kinds of it. Wi 
today manufacturing and putting into circulation fiv | 
tinct types. Each is a currency unto itself, without re | 
to the others, physically different, secured in a difl? 


way, revolving in its own orbit. Yet there are few | 
who use paper money from the cradle to the grav | 
so much as realize the existence of five kinds of} 

The first of these to come into being was 4 
Civil War greenback. These greenbacks wert! 
money. There was nothing but a promise back of! 
They were put out as a method of borrowing fror| 
people in an hour of need. They were the produ’ 
the printing press as were so many European curre! 
during and after the World War. Quotations on ” 
slid down the toboggan until, at the close of the? 
they were not worth half their face value. 

The resumption of specie payments in 1879 m:§ 
the time at which the Government began to pay ! 
value in coin for the Civil War greenbacks. It did? 
however, do away with the greenbacks. Congress" 
vided that, whenever one of these notes was redee ! 
another should be issued in its place. It put §. 
000,000 in gold\in the Treasury as a physical re\\ 
back of these notes. There were $346,000,000 wor 
greenbacks then in circulation. That number of thi) 
still out. They are one of our five operating currer * 
They are no longer called greenbacks. They are 7 
as United States notes. They are used all the 1! 
They occur most abundantly as five-dollar bills. Po 
have entirely forgotten that they represent Civil # 
borrowings as yet unpaid. , p 

The second Federal currency to be established w 
national-bank note. It is often to be found el 
bills that make up the family money. There are § 
8000 banks that issue them. The Government Pa 
the name of each of these banks on the notes it a 

| (Continued on Page 58) 
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Body by Fisher 


A Demand Fulfilled Beyond - 
All Expectation 


In the success of the Pontiac Six you 
are witnessing a feat of production 
which is without parallel in automo- 
tive history. You are having proved 
before your eyes. that there was a 
demand for a low-priced Six of high 
quality—and that the demand has 
been fulfilled beyond all expectation. 
So eager has been public response 


that by the time this advertisement 
appears, more than 22,000 Pontiac 
Sixes will have been produced! .. . 
This is a new world’s production 
record for a new make of car in the 
first five months of its existence, and 
it justifies the millions that General 
Motors invested to meet this 
demand without any sacrifice of 
quality or precision manufacture. 


Oakland Six, companion to the Pontiac Six, $1025 to $1295. All prices at factory 
OAMLANDEMO LORS CAR. .COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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LMOST any garden hose 
will give you good ser- 
vice for a while, but— 

How about next season 
and the next? Time isthe big 
test— will the rubber stay 
live? Will the strength en- 
dure? Will it keep water- 
tight? 

When it comes to Good- 
rich, emphatically YES. It 
lasts season after season. 


Buy water mileage, just as 
you buy tire mileage and you 
come to Goodrich in both 
cases. Millions of users have 
proved this—fifty-six years’ 
rubber experience makes it 
possible. At all reliable 
dealers. ’ 


Send for our interesting 
booklet ‘How to Make 
and Care for a Lawn’’ 
yours for the asking. 


The B. F, Goodrich Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Send me, no charge, your book on ““How 
| to Make and Care for a Lawn.” 


| 
| 
| 
Name Hants ann narerae miter ee 
| 
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lavden Hose 


“Best in the Long Run’’ 


Sook. ahepd / . 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
The national-bank note bloomed forth 
toward the end of the Civil War. It was the 
first of the secured currencies. A national 


| bank, before it is given the privilege of 


issuing this currency, must buy certain 
government bonds and deposit them with 
the Treasury in Washington. This pro- 
vision served a great purpose in its day by 
creating a market for government bonds. 
Secured by the deposit of these bonds, the 
Government guaranteed the payment of 
national-bank notes. They were as good as 
gold. They stood up. The Government 
had here for the first time performed the 
miracle of a stable paper money. 

Yet a third type of paper money, gold 
certificates, grew out of the Civil War. The 
Government wanted to attract gold to the 
Treasury so it announced that whoever 
brought in that precious metal should re- 
ceive for it a gold certificate of deposit. 


| This certificate should circulate as money. 


It should have a yellow back signifying 
that it stood for gold. Its holder could 
come back to the Treasury at will and get 
the gold. ; 

For thirty years few gold certificates 
were issued, because the yellow metal was 
scarce and the people preferred it to paper. 
Then, in the 90’s, came the outpouring of 
gold, and the era of great expansion of the 
volume of money. The very weight of the 


| gold grew to be a burden to its possessors. 
| They brought it to the Treasury and got 
| yellow-backed bills for it. Those glowing 
| tens and twenties that are often encoun- 


tered in the money of the day are symbols 
of gold deposited in the Treasury. The 
$2,000,000,000 of gold in the Assay Office 
in New York is represented by such gold 
certificates among the people or in their 
bank vaults. 

Silver certificates were the fourth dis- 
tinct currency to be created. They came 
into being in 1878. Silver was too heavy in 
the public pocket. It might be deposited 
and a warehouse receipt carried about in- 
stead. The result has been the accumula- 
tion of enough silver dollars to load that 
three-mile-long freight train. These silver 
certificates are the most commonly seen: 
of the five currencies. 


Five Types for One Purpose 


Then, finally, Federal Reserve notes 
came into being. They were an improved 
money. They would flow forth when they 
were needed and come back home when 
there was nothing for them to do out-of- 
doors. This currency had all the virtues of 
the others and in addition had this mar- 
velous capacity of expanding and contract- 
ing when it should without even being told 
to do it. 

That made five currencies. These five 
types are now being issued by the Treasury. 
Everybody who uses money gets all of 
them from time to time. 

And right here the first outstanding fault 
of this surprisingly sound and stable cur- 
rency of the United States becomes appar- 
ent. These five currencies are confusing to 
the public. Most of the denominations are 
issued in each of these currencies. There 
are, for instance, four kinds of five-dollar 
bills, five kinds of ten-dollar bills, five kinds 
of twenty-dollar bills, four kinds of fifties, 
and so on. The user of money becomes 
confused among these types. Not one man 
in a dozen can tell what so familiar a bit of 
money as a ten-dollar bill is like. All of 
which is an inconvenience to the user and 
a great boon to the counterfeiter. 

The manufacture of five types of paper 
money adds complications at the Treasury. 
It is out of key with the theory of simplifica- 
tion and quantity production. The sepa- 
ration into five types of the tons of dirty 
money that come back to the Treasury 
every day for redemption, for example, is 
tedious and unnecessary. 

These five types exist today merely be- 
cause they came into being of themselves 
like the trees on the hillside and have never 
been thinned out. The first of them, the 
ancient greenback, is without defenders. 
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It was perpetuated for sentimental reasons 
and for an economic reason that no longer 
exists. Its presence as an element in the 
currency serves no purpose whatever. 

The national-bank note is defended only 
by those banks that issue it, that profit 
somewhat from it, whose vanity is tickled 
by the fact that their names appear on the 
money. It furnishes the most confusing 
element in the currency because of the fact 
that there are so many banks of issue. 
The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
handles a hundred-odd jobs a day from the 
national banks. But these notes serve no 
purpose. Secretary Mellon has repeatedly 
recommended their discontinuance. 

Silver certificates are a hang-over from 
an era that is past, that era during which 
silver was the basis for currency. Silver as 
a standard of value may now be regarded 
as haying definitely passed. As the opos- 
sum remains as the last American represen- 
tative of the marsupials, an earlier order of 
animal, so does the silver certificate survive 
as the last evidence of that 2000-year dom- 
inance of the white metal. 


A New Face on the Money Matter 


Gold certificates, the yellowbacks, are 
the best loved of the types of currency. 
They are also the best secured. There is 
gold back of them, dollar for dollar. 

The Federal Reserve notes, however, 
best serve the purpose of money. They are 
the newest model. They have improve- 
ments that are lacking in the others. 

All of these issues, obviously, should be 
welded into a single currency. So would 
confusion, waste, the infinite detail of pro- 
duction and redemption, be saved. So 
would the wild growth of the woodlot be- 
come the ordered forest of one master type. 
Congressional action would be necessary to 
accomplish this end. Another step in that 
long series that has constituted the evolu- 
tion of modern money is ready to be taken. 

As confusion has resulted from the fact 
that so many types of currency have been 
allowed to develop, so has it been aug- 
mented by a multiplicity of design. When- 
ever a new type of currency, as silver 
certificates, has been added, a new design 
has been made for each denomination of it 
issued. This has meant that from five to 
ten new notes have gone into circulation. 
There has been no thought-out scheme 
running through currency design. It is a 
hodge-podge without rime or reason. For 
example, the face of Washington appears on 
the one-dollar bill most in circulation. Yet 
it may not be taken as an identification of 
that denomination, for it appears also on a 
two-dollar bill and a twenty-dollar bill. The 
portrait of Lincoln appears on the five- 
dollar bill and, as though the purpose were 
to make it easy for the note raiser, it is also 
on the five-hundred-dollar bill. The por- 
traits on the faces of notes are regarded by 
the Secret Service as the outstanding fea- 
ture of identification and protection against 
counterfeiting. Yet there appear on the 
faces of the ten-dollar bills now in circula- 
tion the faces of four different gentlemen 
and the figure of a buffalo rampant. Dif- 
ferent sorts of five-dollar bills wear the 
pictures of Lincoln, Benjamin Harrison, a 
woodsman and an Indian chief. The same 
lack of order runs through all the denomi- 
nations and issues. The result is chaos. 

The Treasury Department has been 
working for twenty years on the idea of a 
redesign of the currency, a change that 
could be brought about without authoriza- 
tion by Congress. Almost nothing has been 
accomplished. It has usually happened 
that, by the time one scheme has been 
worked out, the administration has changed 
and new officials have hesitated to accept 
what has gone before, or have longed to 
leave their owh individual imprint on a re- 
designed currency. Now, however, it seems 
that the time is right for a final curreney 
overhauling, for taking another of those 
evolutionary steps toward a more nearly 
perfect currency. 

The experts have long been in agreement 
that a single design for each denomination, 


be fundamentally the same, Th: 
ences of type, if types survive, th 
ence between silver certificates, 
States notes, and so on, would he} 
by seals, numbers and legends th; 
be printed over the common de 
tional designs. Except for the 
superimposed markings, all one-dol 
ten-dollar bills, hundred-dollar bill 
be alike. So it would come to p\ 
there would be only as many 3} 
differentiated kinds of bills as th,’ 
denominations. 

Most committees that have stu j 
rency design have chosen portrait: ) 
different denominations. The por | 
the money in circulation today i 
quite miscellaneous lot of men, }) 
them unknown to the general publ’ 
finds Washington, Lincoln, Jackson} 
Madison, Harrison, Cleveland, M | 
who were Presidents, but he en) 
also, Hamilton, Franklin, Marshall} 
Hendricks, Daniel Manning, Edy | 
erett, Michael Hillegas, Hugh Me | 
John Sherman, John Jay, Knox ani} 

At present a new list is being st | 
list that would seem to be more har } 
by being made up entirely of Prij 
That list is as follows: 


$1— Washington 
2—Jefferson 


5—Lincoln 
10—Jackson 
20—Grant 

50— Cleveland 
100—Wilson  —S 
500—Adams 
1,000— Monroe 


5,000— Madison 
10,000— Roosevelt 


The selection of the individual 
pear on the money of the nation is | 
important detail since, once desig | 
currency should not again be chan 
should remain the same, so that th) 
may get the image of each note | 
in its mind that any variation of i | 
immediately noted. 


Not Less Money But Sma 


Just at this point another very in | 
question arises, a question that hif 
with the sort of money we and our | 
will carry in our pockets as long as } 
The question is as to the size of the ( 
Is the present size proper for uti i 
convenience? If the money is ti | 
designed and if a change of size wi! 
prove the convenience of it, nov! 
seem the proper time for making ii} 
we alter the size of the money, 4) 
what shall be the new dimensions’ | 

On this question one very popu) 
presents itself. This is a propos! 
change of size which, it is believed! 
increase the convenience of mone} > 
universal tool. It is proposed so to‘! 
the size of the bills that their arei/ 
be just two-thirds of that of the § 
bills. This would leave them | 

| 


but not exactly two and a half 
inches. | 
A bill that is two and a half by * 
neatly into the palm for counting. } 
go into an ordinary envelope witho ’ 
ing. It will carry more convenient! 
pocket with but a single double. 
contain the different denon | 
take up less space. : 

_ When the United States went | 
Philippines it took short cuts to ef 
in many matters. One of these wai 
establishment of paper money ? 
islands. It gave the Philippines ¢ 
currency of the size proposed here 
currency has been in use for a quar) 
century. It is manufactured in the ° 
shop of the United States at Wash 
The approval of it has been neal 
versal and quite convincing. | 
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jireau of Engraving and Printing 
ty working on a schedule of quan- 
cuction. It turns out five tons of 
diaper money each working day of 
. That is a goodly production, 
#2 infinite care with which the 
{made is borne in mind. Like any 
‘story engaged upon quantity pro- 
niny change in the product is likely 
xt difficulties. 

| this case the difficulties in the 
, ould not be so great. The money 
ould continue to be printed on 
n-aved plates. The engraved plate 
4t of production. At present eight 
printed from one of these plates 
ile impression. If the individual 
«: decreased one-third in size twelve 
swould go on one of these plates 
jf eight. Every impression would 
utwelve bills instead of eight. The 
yviously, would be an increase of 
nt in the number of notes turned 
ich machine. 
‘sk of the Government in supplying 
wney would have been lessened by 
il. The result would be a direct 
-n production of something like 
,)0 a year. 
} ear the Bureau of Engraving and 
aturned out 1288 tons of this paper 
- Half of that amount was in one- 
‘lls. There were seventy-two and 
in tons of yellow-backs, eighty-five 
fiction tons of national-bank notes, 
n of United States notes, 163 tons 
ial Reserve currency, and 763 tons 
«certificates. One is accustomed to 
of but a few bills in his wallet, but 
7; paper money in such bulk as to 
ygons, freight cars. This paper 
yraveling all together would have 
\| eargo for a freight train of thirty- 
2. 
% money that goes out must, in the 
sf time, unless it is lost, come back. 
ind to get dirty and worn and re- 
idemption. If the paper and the 
nare good the bills will be slower in 
~oack for redemption than they will 
ck and the work are poor. Down 
>*reasury Department there is one 
-7oman who spends all her time in 
ro find out how long bills stay in 
aon before they come back. The 
if that period is the test of their 
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ine One-Dollar-Bill Habit 


e’ bill that has been put out since 
“ernment started printing them has 
t own individual number. I reach 
ly pocket and find a five-dollar 
% Reserve note. In the lower left- 
id upper right-hand corner is the 
 B99707366B. That number be- 
) this note alone. Every bill has 
‘number. Treasury records show 
' went forth. This young woman 
tce a package of 100 one-dollar bills 
hve come back for redemption, turn 
eecord, and find just how long each 
€ served out there in the marts of 
‘efore it asked for furlough. She 
ike an ayerage and get an idea of 
lig dollar bills are lasting. 
e dollar bills are more widely used 
ny other factory product in the 
1 They flow forth, some two or three 
Cthem a day, and percolate to every 
iof the country. Every individual 
Sut, on the average, five of them in a 
_ ‘hey make up half the bulk of all the 
ly of the nation. The relative use of 
} steadily increasing. Ten years ago 
rent of the bulk of the currency was 
ft ow 50 per cent is ones. The one- 
mill habit is growing in the nation. 
‘ays men carry ten or a dozen one- 
1 bills, folded once, in their flank 
&. Doing so is a new practice. The 
i of the habit has come with the 
mbile. A dollar, roughly, buys five 
” of gas. One must always have 
'incy money with him when he drives 
tomobile. Incidentally, the grimy 
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hands at service stations do more toward 
hurrying paper money back to Washington 
for redemption than anything else. 
Latest service surveys lead to the con- 
clusion that one-dollar bills now wear out 
on the average in about eight months. 
They die younger than any of their fel- 


lows. Mortality is next higher among the 
fives. Their span of life averages ten 
months. Those twos, scorned as an evil 


omen, live eleven months. Ten-dollar bills 
come back in thirteen months, twenties 
in fifteen months. The big bills, aristocrats 
of their kind, take little part in the hurly- 
burly of trade and last practically indefi- 
nitely. The mass of the working money, 
however, serves its purpose and is replaced 
every year. 

It comes back to the Treasury for re- 
demption—four tons of dirty money a day. 
Every bill must be counted, assorted, 
accounted for, before it goes on to the 
macerators to be ground into the pulp from 
which it came. Every bill in the four tons 
must be examined to establish its genuine- 
ness. These examiners at the Treasury 
Department are the final check on the 
activities of counterfeiters and note raisers. 
No frayed bill that is not genuine can run 
their gamut. 


Feeding Greenbacks to the Pigs 


This protection against the counterfeiter 
is an ever-present task at the Treasury 
Department. The multiplicity of design is 
an aid to the counterfeiter. Hurried print- 
ing, putting currency into circulation that 
has not had time to cure properly, presents 
an opportunity to the note raiser. He 
erases the low numerals on the bills and 
draws in larger ones. One-dollar bills thus 
become hundred-dollar bills. Such cur- 
rency is quickly detected by careful han- 
dlers of it, but for such transactions as the 
surreptitious purchase of liquor it is often 
effective. There is safety in attempts to 
pass bad money on the bootlegger, as he is 
not in a position to report the lawbreaker. 

Counterfeits that seriously worry the 
experts almost never appear any more. 
The reason for this is the fact that steel 
engraving, which is the method of money 
reproductions, is almost a lost art. It is no 
longer used commercially. There are al- 
most no steel engravers except those who 
work in the money plants. Whenever one 
of these leaves his accustomed employ- 
ment he is carefully watched by the Secret 
Service. That service knows what every 
engraver who could make a dangerous coun- 
terfeit is doing all the time. 

The detail of the currency that is most 
difficult to the counterfeiter is the picture 
on the face of the bill. Few users of cur- 
rency ever stop to appreciate the mastery 
of the reproduction, for instance, of the 
face of Washington on the ones or Lincoln 
on the fives. Those portraits are not flat 
like other reproductions. They stand out 
from the paper like reliefs. This is an ef- 
fect that can be secured only by steel en- 
graving. It is dependent on the varying 
depth of those lines on steel. It cannot be 
reproduced by any of the photographic 
processes. In the reproduction, the por- 
traits are flat on the paper. Anybody, 
after a bit of a study of these portraits, can 
detect a counterfeit by the flatness of the 
pictures on them. 

In the redesign of currency which the 
Treasury is contemplating, a predominat- 
ing place will be given these portraits as an 
identification of the genuine bill. 

Another human service that is performed 
by the redemption division of the Treasury 
is its identification of mutilated or charred 
bills. It was to this redemption division, 
for instance, that a widow in California, 
not long ago, sent a canful of charred em- 
bers which, she said, had once been $1200. 
She worked in a fruit store, she wrote, and 
before leaving time had hid the money in 
the stove. Nearly every week the Treasury 
receives embers of money that had been 
hid in somebody’s stove. In this case the 
widow’s children had become ambitious 
to try certain culinary experiments, had 
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lighted the stove and burned the money. 
But charred bills, if the structure of the 
sheets is not broken down, may be identi- 
fied by these experts. When they can be 
identified new bills are issued in their stead. 
All the burned bills but one in this widow’s 
shipment were redeemed. 

It was to this redemption division, also, 
that a farmer sent the remains of a wallet 
that had been eaten by hogs. He had 
dropped it into the trough while feeding the 
swine. A little later he had missed it. He 
promptly killed the hogs, extracted the 
remains of his wallet, as yet undigested, 
from their stomachs and sent it in. He 
received $300 in new money. 

Recently the Treasury has been taking 
thought to keep its money from coming 
back so soon for redemption. If thestrength 
of the paper on which it is printed could 
be increased, it argued, it would last longer 


and would not have to be replaced so often. | 


It asked those technical agencies of the 
Government, the Bureau of Efficiency and 
the Bureau of Standards, what they could 
add to the wearing qualities of the paper 


of which the money was made. Thus was | 


an investigation started that reveals an- 
other of those romances of science as ap- 
plied to manufacture. 

When paper is made, these scientists 
know, the raw materials are passed through 
beaters to change them into a pulp. The 
raw materials for making these money 
papers are rags, 75 per cent linen and 25 
per cent cotton. The more the rags were 
beaten the shorter would be the fiber from 
which the paper was made. This individual 
fiber which could be seen only with a micro- 
scope was, to the scientific mind, just as 
obviously the unit of paper construction 
as bricks are the unit of house construc- 
tion. They set about in their painstaking 
way studying these microscopic fibers. 
Shortness of fiber meant smoothness of 
surface for the paper. Yet length of fiber 
meant strength. The problem, therefore, 


was to beat the fiber long enough to get | 


smoothness, but not so long as to produce 
weakness. 


These scientific chaps set out to find | 


just how much beating was the right 
amount. 


How to Make Money Last Longer 


Another weakening process to which the 
fiber is subjected is that of bleaching, nec- 
essary to attain whiteness. 
should be bleached until it is white, but no 
more. The experts sought to establish the 
earliest point at which bleaching might be 
stopped. Having established the point of 
minimum beating and bleaching they made 
money paper on this basis. It had twice the 
strength of the old paper. They put it on 
the folding machines and it stayed there 
four or five times as long before breaking 
as did the old paper. 

This new paper is to be made for use in 
printing money. This year’s new paper 
money should last longer. It should there- 
fore be necessary to reissue it less often. 

These plans for the improvement of the 


currency are quite sweeping. They amount | 


to an administrative overhauling after 
seventy years of random growth. If they 
carry through, we should have money of a 
new design that removes much of the un- 
necessary confusion, that simplifies its 
production, that makes the task of the 
counterfeiter more difficult. We should 
have money of a size that is handier in use 
and more economical of manufacture. We 
should have a money that can be produced 
in quantity at the factory at a cost not 
much more than half the present cost. We 
shall still have multiplicity of type—gold 
certificates, silver certificates, United States 
notes, national-bank notes, Federal Reserve 
notes. 

The confusion of these will harass the 
public and the department until clarifying 
legislation is passed by Congress. The 
major defects in the physical scheme of 
dollar currency, the strongest and securest 
money on earth, are, however, on the way 
toward being corrected. 


The pulp | 


Telling 
your boss 
where he gets off 


“Sure, Jim,” he wrote, “I’d like to 
have a ‘complete shave’ with all 
the fixings every morning. But my 
boss is the sort of guy who thinks 
like a time-clock and I’m lucky if 
I have time to get my whiskers 
hacked off in any fashion.”’ 


All right! I sympathize with 
you. But listen. Tonight when 
you go home, stop and get a tube 
of Mennen Shaving Cream, a tube 
of Mennen Skin Balm and a can 
of Mennen Talcum for Men. 


Tomorrow morning, turn on 
the spigot, look at your watch 
and make up your mind, if neces- 
sary, you'll tell your boss where 
he gets off. 


A little bit of Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream on your brush. Build 
up the creamy, generous lather. 
Then shave. You’ll get the sur- 
prise of your life when you see 
how completely your whiskers 
have lost their fight and how 
obediently they say ‘“‘ Yes, sir’’ to 
the razor. That’s what we call 
Dermutation. 


Then—squeeze a little Skin Balm on 
your face. First, you’ll feel a little tin- 
gling, exciting bite. Nextafragrant, cool 
freshness spreading all over your face. 
Just about the most delightful, stimu- 
lating treat you’ve ever given it. Noth- 
ing greasy—absorbed in a half a minute. 
Comesina50ctube. No bottle to break. 


After that, Talcum for Men—a quick 
dash of this marvelous, velvety film. It 
is antiseptic, protecting, soothing. It 
won’t show on the face. 


Then look at your watch again. Actu- 
ally less time for the Complete Mennen 
Shave than the old-fashioned method 
which left your face rough and smarting. 


You’ll breeze promptly into the office 
with a peppy, million-dollar feeling. And 
instead of wanting to tell your boss 
where he gets off, you'll be full of fresh, 
ready-to-go ideas for getting on. 


This Complete Mennen Shave busi- 
ness is the real thing. The result of a 
scientific study over years. And take it 
from me, all over the country, men 
swear by its goodness. 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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The Boy Who Didn’t Like Goats 


T IS a prominent human peculiarity to crave to be what 
I we are not. Papa Joffre, busily engaged in scratching 

up new divisions to throw against the Germans, and 
wondering meditatively whether the next batch of incom- 
ing shell is going to place several large and unsightly dents 
in his anatomy, longs openly to be the master of a canal 
boat and spin up and down the canals of France at the 
dizzy rate of three miles a day. The hoarse-voiced come- 
dian is obsessed with a violent desire to knock ’em out of 
their chairs with a grueling and epoch-making rendition 
of Hamlet. The country boy turns firmly from the pleas- 
ures of country life amid the mud, the hay pitching, and 
the five A.M. rising, and clamors for an opportunity to 
go to the great city and enjoy the delights of a five-dollar- 
a-week room, in which he can be lulled to rest by the 
mellifluous squawks of all-night taxicabs and elevated 
trains. The city banker is consumed with an inner urge 
to reside on a large cow-infested farm, plant potatoes and 
synchronize his rising with that of the meadow lark and 
the sweet-voiced crow. 

Thus we find one Joseph H. Dyer, residing in Colfax, 
California, elevation 2422 feet, population 573, in and 
around the year 1885, and viewing with inexpressible 
disdain and distress such simple and bucolic occupations 
as the milking of the family goats. The fact that as a goat 
milker he was second to none in all of Placer County, 
where the climate and topography are particularly suited 
to the raising of burly and hard-milking goats, was of no 
importance to Joseph H. Dyer. In his breast there stirred 
no longing to become the champion goat milker of America, 
or even to rise to the proud eminence of goat king of the 
Pacific Coast. Like nearly everybody, he wanted to be 
something that he was not. 

Now it happens that the great Southern Pacific Railway 
mounts from the fertile Sacramento Valley through Clip- 
pergap and Colfax and Gold Run and Dutch Flat to 
Donner Pass, at the top of the High Sierras; and from the 
town of Colfax the Nevada County Narrow Gauge Rail- 
way runs up to the mining districts of Grass Valley and 
Nevada City. 

In the days when the goats of Colfax stood in wholesome 
awe of Joseph H. Dyer’s milking muscles, there were no 
such things as air brakes on trains. All trains were brought 
to a standstill by the passionate application of muscle to 
the hand brakes that were a part of each car; and such 
was the neatness of touch and accuracy of judgment of the 
gentlemen who manipulated these brakes that they were 
able to stop a heavy train of cars at the exact spot where 
it was supposed to be stopped. 

The dexterity of the gentlemen who applied the brakes 
on the trains that came roaring down from the High 
Sierras was particularly worthy of note, for the grades 
were excessively steep and the curves were distressingly 
abrupt; and if the brakemen failed to apply the brakes 
at the proper moment—and with sufficient strength to 
wring a little moisture from the car wheels—the train was 
apt to keep right on gathering momentum, lurch wildly 
around fifteen or twenty hair-raising curves, and finally 
jump the track at the sixteenth or twenty-first curve and 
become inextricably entangled with the most rugged and 
prominent scenery in North America. 


The Man Behind the Brakes 


ONSEQUENTLY the brakemen on the mountain trains 

were persons of considerable prominence, particularly 
in the eyes of the passengers who happened to be aboard 
the trains when they started down the mountains, as well 
as in the eyes of the younger set of Colfax, whose chief 
diversion, in those pre-movie days, consisted of watching 
the trains go rocketing down the grade. 

It was generally admitted by the more knowing leaders 
of the Colfax younger set that the brakemen of these 
mountain trains wielded more intoxicating power than 
almost any other living individual. Once a train started 
down the grade, no agency on earth could save it from 
disaster if the all-powerful brakemen chose to withhold 
their protecting hands. The engineer was helpless; the 
conductor could do nothing; even the President of the 
United States was worse than useless. 

In short, the position of brakeman was the most power- 
ful and romantic and thrilling one that could be discerned 
with the naked eye when Joseph H. Dyer was seeking to 
escape from his activities with the goats. 

As a result, Joseph H. Dyer at an early age began to 
crave to be what he was not. He craved, in short, to be a 
brakeman. 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


Serious rivolous Facts About Great and the Near Great 


In his spare moments he strove to gratify his craving 
by hooking rides on the trains that came panting up the 
grade, only to receive the usual discouraging welcome that 
is accorded to would-be beginners in all lines of endeavor. 
He was kicked off so many freights in the vicinity of Colfax 
that the right of way in that particular section was worn 
down more rapidly than any other part of the line. 

Eventually, however, the craving became so powerful 
that when he reached the mature age of fifteen he bade 
farewell forever to the goats and was enrolled as a track 
laborer on the Nevada County Narrow Gauge Railway. 
Shortly thereafter—possibly due to the sterling attributes 
with which young heroes of Alger and Optic books were 
so richly dowered—Joe Dyer’s burning desire was gratified, 
and he became a brakeman on the Southern Pacific. 

It might be well to emphasize the “possibly” in ven- 
turing the thought that Joe Dyer possibly progressed 
because he acted as did the leading characters of Dan the 
Newsboy and Tom the Bootblack. There is always the 
possibility that he became a prominent and respected 
brakeman because he doffed his cap prettily to the bankers 
and railway officials with whom he came in contact; and 
there is also the possibility that his ability to sock a rival 
brakeman on the jaw with a hand like a Hawaiian pine- 
apple, and knock him for a row of Lincoln pin couplers, 
had something to do with it. 


Al Knack of Being Always in the Picture 


Alaa are things that nobody can tell anything about. 
It is definitely known that whenever the occasion 
offered or the necessity arose during his early days of rail- 
roading, Mr. Dyer was happy to indulge in an exchange of 
fisticuffs at any time and in any place, whether on a sta- 
tion platform or on top of a freight train that was descending 
the Sierras with a passionate squealing of brakes, and that 
the exchange was invariably displeasing in the extreme to 
the person with whom Mr. Dyer made the exchange. 

There are rumors that Mr. Dyer, at a later date, ac- 
companied a number of wealthy capitalists to various 
portions of the railroad, and politely permitted the capi- 
talists to teach him how to play the intricate game of 
bridge. As a result of these teachings, Mr. Dyer was 
mulcted of a large sum of money, to the capitalists’ almost 
uncontrollable delight; but instead of saying kind and 
tactful things to the capitalists in the approved Oliver 
Optic manner, and begging them to strike him again, Mr. 
Dyer arranged a poker game for them and relieved them 
of all their loose change and lighter valuables, including 
their watches, stick pins and moss-agate cuff links. 

There is also a picture on record somewhere, taken for 
the purpose of showing a particularly beautiful engine that 
was engaged in hauling trains up and down the Sierras 
around 1885. The picture shows the engine in complete 


PHOTO, BY PAUL W. MACFARLANE 
A California Desert Sunset 
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detail, including the beautiful outsize top on the, 
stack; in front of the engine it shows a highly imp 
group of railway officials and prominent citizens, ing| 
the richest prospector of the region, with a bear J 
would have concealed several Baltimore orioles’ ne | 

The only trouble with what artists would cal] at 
position of the picture lies in the fact that an uni j 
guest pushed in at the last moment and took a seat \ 
top of the car just behind the engine, and posed ii 
firmly against the western sky in such a manner ; 
dwarf and nullify the engine and its smokestack a} 
train beyond the engine and the important railway of | 
and even the prospector’s magnificent beard, 

The uninvited guest, one might add, was Jose. 
Dyer at the tender age of eighteen; and he has re} 
the knack of getting into the forefront of the pictu 
since—to the genuine surprise and unalloyed pleas) 
everyone concerned, including Joseph H. Dyer, 

For some reason or other he was unable to ho} 
coveted post of brakeman. It may have been beca} 
was always ready and anxious to do anything, such i 
into the middle of a picture or sock an enemy bral| 
on the nose, or because he was able to get from one } 
a train to another, as it dashed around mountain ¢\ 
with such speed that he sometimes had to vault 0) 
own coat tails. It may have been any one of a | 
reasons. 

The fact remains that he soon lost his brakemat | 
and was made freight conductor. He was then : 
traveling conductor. He was wrenched from this j¢ } 
made chief yardmaster of the Sacramento Divisio | 
became trainmaster. In 1908 he was made superinte | 
of the Shasta Division; then of the Tucson Division ji 
of the Sacramento Division. In 1916 he became ass | 
general manager, and in 1918 he was made general : 
ager of the entire railway under Federal control. 


The Best Place From Which to Start | 


NY gentleman who advocates government own! 
of railways would doubtless be deeply touched 
should argue with Joseph H. Dyer concerning its af 
tages. Mr. Dyer is not particularly loquacious ¢ 
subject. When asked if government ownership of rai. 
does the Government or the railways or anybody el) 
good, Mr. Dyer makes a slight shushing sound indi | 
of contempt, and pregnantly remarks, “No!” f 
The touching part would probably occur whe | 
government-ownership advocate tried to conyine | 
that his dislike for government-controlled railway | 
incorrect or unreasonable. It is probable that Mr. 1} 
dignified position would prevent him from doin! 
touching in person, but he would be fairly sure t } 
somebody to do it. | 
Joe Dyer sits in a high office that looks across the 
slopes of Goat Island in the middle of San Francis} 
to the thousands of distant white buildings on ther! 
Berkeley Hills. He is the big boss and the sole mo | 
of fifty-five thousand men and about twelve thousand | 
of railway—a double-ended fishhook that curves from } 
ada to Mexico, from Portland and Tucumcari in the | 
down to El Paso and Ogden in the south. Nowher| 
in America, the land of great railroads, is there a‘? 
general manager over such a stretch of tracks. Gen | 
two general managers are needed for any such trac? 
and sometimes three; but Joe Dyer does it alone. 
When Joe Dyer sallies forth from his lofty offic? 
prowls around his twelve thousand miles of track, he) 
his prowling in the largest and most commodious pri 
car known to railroading circles, with special reserva 
for any and all wild ducks that may be shot in east t 
himself or his friends, but with no room for goats, ¢! 
to the fact that the car was designed by Joseph H. If 
Eighteen days out of every month he spends on the ! 
seeing that everything is safe and sound and neat; ? 
during those periods when -he is not romping aroun 
landscape in his outsize car, his voice may occasional F 
heard within the hospitable portals of the Family Cli) 
San Francisco, making a few remarks to the effect 
there are still great opportunities in the railroading I 
ness for young men who are willing to start at the bor 
like Julius Kruttschnitt or Paul Shoup—or Josepi 
Dyer—and work eighteen or twenty-four hours 2 » 
The members of the Family Club are a cynical lot, 
ever, and it is their contention that the first prindl . 
successful’ general managing is not to start at the bot! 
and work/hard, but to be brought up on a goat farm. Y) 
be so anxious to get away from the goats, they claim ’ 
there’s no limit to the heights you’ll reach. | 
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a RUSTY ON THE JOB 


4; If she hadn’t turned and gone 
eyin I might have been there yet. 
ts near he-vamp out of sight 
[2members about Julie. Passen- 
jgun crowdin’ off the gangplank 
1’ down the pier for their session 
-jstoms officers. I watches ’em 
your without seein’ any that my 
i, could stretch far enough to 
- ey might be Miss Green. So I 
on opposite where the G’s are 
ed looked ’em all over careful. 
was just gettin’ desperate and 
vhere I could get hold of a pas- 
¢when who should come swingin’ 
4.ch but my whitewashed boy-girl 
A she has to do to drag a cus- 
niway from a poddy, important- 
| gent is to hold up a finger and 
2imposin’ pile of baggage. She’d 
nart little felt hat in the mean- 
ishe’s just as much of an eye 
ever. The bird had only started 
igh her stuff when up rushes a 
iched Frenchy, jabbers some- 
yest at the inspector and the 
¢ over. 
i, C’est fini, M’selle Julie,” says 


Icould hardly believe my ears. 
tere might be half a dozen Julies 
Y , and maybe two or three whose 
estarted with a G; but it was up 
ylake the chance, even if it did 
»\ok foolish. I steps up, touches 
7, makes the break. 
< me, miss,’ says I, “but you 
yen to know of a Julie Green on 
orou?”? 
| yes!’ says she, throwin’ me one 
igh-powered smiles. ‘I myself 
reen,”’ 

/wanted to counter with was 
ithe Goddess of Liberty,” but all 
for a minute was gasp and twist 
‘Yot—not the one Mr. Blake’s ex- 
ays I. 
lear Uncle Noah!” says she, 
rund. “‘Heis here? Yes?” 
mss,” says I. “He couldn’t come 
u of a rush of business. But he 
‘Blake and ——” 
lue-eyed auntie with the yellow 
j Julie. ‘‘How sweet of her!”’ 
eildn’t wait, either,” says I, “so 
ie to find you.” 
| says she, and the black eyes be- 
yin’ off sparks. ‘‘And who the 
pu?” 

Esty, the fam’ly shuffer,’’ says I. 
lbhe crust!’’ she raps out. Then 
ij her foot, turns to Frenchy and 
\iring of parleyvoo remarks that 
i: a Chinese New Year’s in Mott 
ere was Roman candles and pin 
1;, and she uses her shoulders and 
to put in the flourishes. ‘‘ Fancy 
ling a common chauffeur to meet 


i me, miss,” says I, “but that 
jibe me a-tall. I’m a super-het, a 
luxe; and between you and me, 
i:d to do the honors as well as any 
tly—maybe a bit better. Lady, 
ive waits.” And I does a waist 
valmost has my forelock touchin’ 


ysher. She lets off a ripply little 
(tosses her chin. 
fj!” says she. “One almost be- 


tachy has begun urgin’ her to do 
n or other, pointin’ to me and 
f head, and then back to the 
‘ays she, all of asudden. “Mais 
non! Very well, Rustee, I will 
1) 4 wish to see what these people 
ter so long. Those two bags there. 
ilook after the rest of the luggage. 
‘la voiture!” 

hls hardly started when she rushes 
jtuous, hugs the customs man, 
“rl and waves her hand to a group 


(Continued from Page 55) 


of grinnin’ spectators. Some breeze, this 
Julie girl. Once at the car, she promptly 
decides to ridein front with me, and we’re off. 
She’s a chatty passenger. Wants me to tell 
her when we get to Fifth Avenue, asks why 
I have to stop when the lights go against 
me, and blows a kiss at the Forty-second 
Street traffic cop she catches starin’ at her. 

As for me, I was in too much of a daze to 
think straight. Not until we got out of the 
jam and into Pelham Parkway did I get my 
bean hittin’ on all six. Then, after takin’ a 
side glance at Julie, I begun to have cold 
feet. She was gonna hand Noah Blake an 
awful jolt, Julie was. Him expectin’ me to 
bring home a meek little orphan dressed in 
back-number cast-offs, and then to show up 
with this zipper. Oh, Lady Lou! How 
did she get that way, anyhow? I pulls into 
the Primrose Path road house, where 
there’s a fillin’ station, and says I gotta 
have some gas. 

“Oh, yes; petrol,’’ says she. 

While the helper is windin’ the crank I 
slips out the pitcher Mrs. Blake has given 
me and looks first at it and then at Julie, 
thinkin’ I was doin’ it real sly. But them 
lamps of hers don’t miss anything. 

“What have you there, Rustee?”’ she 
demands. 

“‘Tt’s supposed to be you when you was a 
kid,”’ says I, “‘but I can’t get it. I hope we 
ain’t makin’ any mistake.” 

“Let me look,” says she, takin’ the 
photo. ‘O-o-o-ee, la-la! How droll! 
Wasn’t I the little silly? And that hair! I 
remember daddy wouldn’t let me wear it 
any other way. Used to make my head 
ache. See those eyes too. Such an inno- 
cent, I was.” 

Well, she’d got over it. Nothing shy 
about those eyes of hers now. If I’m any 
judge, they’re the kind that had seen all 
there was to see. 

“Lemme think,” says I. ‘“‘ Your daddy’s 
name was Cyril, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Basil,”’ says she. 

“My error,” says I. ‘‘There’s another 
thing that I hope you don’t mind my men- 
tionin’, Miss Julie.”’ 

“Shoot,” says she. 

“You know you’re gonna be a big sur- 
prise to the Blake fam’ly,”’ I goes on. 

““Yes?”’ says she. 

“You see,” I explains, ‘‘the last they 
heard from you, you was livin’ somewhere 
in England and was—well, on the rocks, as 
it were.” 

“* Ah, yes,’”’ she agrees. “‘But one doesn’t 
need to stay that way—how you say it?— 
on the rock. No. Poor old daddy, yes. 
But he was a rotten business man. It was I 
who found in his trunk some shares which 
he had forgotten—rubber shares. He 
thought them worth nothing at all, but I 
sent them to London and sold them for 
many pounds. Two years ago that was— 
almost three. And as soon as I got the 
money I made him let me go to Paris. I 
wished to study art.” 

“Oh!” says I. “So you did better at 
paintin’ pitchers than he did?” 

“Much worse,” says she. ‘I had a good 
time though. And then I found my art was 
not in my fingers but in my toes. I found I 
could dance. They pay well for good 
dancing in Paris. Not at first of course. In 
asmall cabaret. Then in a better one. And 
now—at Ciro’s, noless; HenriandI. That 
was Henri on the pier.” 

“M-m-m,” says I. ‘ Your hubby?” 

“Henri!” says she. ‘‘How droll! Be- 
sides, having a husband is so—so gauche. 
With us it isn’t done.” 

“T expect it ain’t,”’ says I. ‘‘And you 
just ran over for a little vacation, eh?”’ 

“Henri needed a rest,’”’ says she. “And 
when that quaint letter came from Uncle 
Noah, I said, ‘We will go. You shall see 
New York, Henri; and I will visit the queer 
little place where I was a girl. I will bring 
joy to the hearts of my dear old uncle and 
aunt, and become acquainted with my little 
country cousins.’ It will be a lark, eh?”’ 


“It ought to be a wow,” says I. ‘‘Es- 
pecially for UncleNoah. Gonnastaylong?”’ 

“So long as it is amusing,” says she. 

“Of course,’ says I. “By the way, 
though, they’ll be worrying about my find- 
ing you. I’d better call up and let ’em 
know.” 

““Certainement!’’ says she. 
love to Uncle Noah.” 

I didn’t promise, and after I’d got him 
on long distance I tried to break it to him 
easy that little orphan Julie had changed 
quite a bit. 

“Naturally,’’ says he. 

“‘More’n that,’ says I. 
livin’ in Paris, France.” 

“Really?” says he. “I cannot quite un- 
derstand that.” 

“There’s a lot more about Julie that’s 
gonna have you guessin’,’’saysI. ‘“‘Maybe 
she wore her hair wound round her head 
once, but she don’t now. She couldn’t wind 
it around the head of a pin.”’ 

“You mean she has become—er—rather 
modernized?’”’ he asks. ‘‘Up-to-date?”’ 

“Huh!” says I. ‘‘She’s got today 
crossed off the calendar. She’s about next 
Tuesday week. And she’s brought over 
more than her clothes and complexion from 
Paris—some manners and habits that’s apt 
to make Highland Avenue sit up and 
scratch its ear. Honest, Mr. Blake, I 
wouldn’t bothered callin’ you upif it hadn’t 
been so I thought you ought to know.” 

‘““Yes, I presume there is something in 
that,’’ says he. ‘‘But I don’t see what I 
can do now, Rusty.” 

“‘T could feed her a tale about how one 
of the girls was down with something 
catchin’—mumps or smallpox,” I suggests. 

He balks at that though. “No, no,” 
says he. ‘I have asked her to visit us, and 
I cannot recall the invitation.” 

“Allright,” saysI. ‘‘But before I dump 
her on you I wisht you could have a look at 
her once. How about. meetin’ us in New 
Haven? We’ll land there about lunchtime 
and you could run down by train. You 
really ought to, Mr. Blake.” 

Some of my panic must have registered, 
for he says he’ll see if he can arrange it, and 
I names the hotel where I’ll be lookin’ for 
him. Then I gets under way again with 
Julie. When I tells her Uncle Noah may 
meet us for lunch she claps her hands and 
says he’s an old duck. On the way up she 
gives me a few side lights on the trip across. 
Seems her and the second officer got to be 
great pals. He let her go on the bridge 
with him, and about twenty other women 
was wild about it. Also when she and 
Henri staged their dance at the benefit con- 
cert some old dames from the Middle West 
walked out on the show and put up a holler 
to the captain. 

‘‘But a nice man from Pittsburgh drank 
champagne from my sltpper just after- 
wards,’’ she adds. 

“Another pennant for Pittsburgh,” says 
I. ‘“‘Here we are at Bridgeport. I’m gonna 
hit fifty-five when we get through here.” 

‘‘Sixty,” she urges. ‘‘If there is a fine I 
will pay.” 

There wasn’t any fine and we rolled in 
among the college hicks at 12:45. In the 
lobby of the hotel, wearin’ his braid-bound 
cutaway and flat-topped derby, was Noah 
Blake. I expect he thought he was prepared 
for what was comin’, but as I tows Julie up 
to him he almost staggers against a marble 
pillar. She don’t do a thing, either, but give 
him the flyin’ tackle and a smack on both 
cheeks. 

“You darling, funny old uncle!”’ she 
squeals, and more’n half the males present 
stretched their necks and wiped off their 
lips. ‘I want Rustee to have luncheon with 
us,” she announces. “He is so comic.”’ 

The boss was in no condition to object, 
and I have a sneakin’ idea he was strong for 
not bein’ left alone with Julie. About all 
he can do is stare at her as if he could hardly 
believe it. And take it from me, we made 
some stir in the dinin’ room, with both head 
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‘*Painted with Effecto 
by Yours Truly! 
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Justifiable pride is yours, after you 
give the old bus a coat or two of 
Effecto and then bring in the whole 
family to have a look! Gives you 
that new car feeling —there’s no 
other name for it! 

Geta fewdollars’ worth of Effecto, 
brush it on as best you can, watch it 
flow out and level itself without brush 
marks and just let it dry. Next day 
call in the family and the neighbors 
too. Let them gaze upon a lustrous 
new finish that will stay there longer 
than the paint on most new cars! 

You can not get an Effecto finish 

with “something else” 

There are many re-named car- 
riage paints and cheap enamels pur- 
porting to be ‘‘just as good.’’ They 
are not Effecto—get the genuine. 

Effecto is zo¢a paint, wax or polish 
—it is the original automobile enamel; 
eight snappy colors, Finishing (clear 
varnish) and Top & Seat Dressing; 
sold everywhere by hardware, paint 
and accessory dealers. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 
Senda dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


Pratr & Lamsert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


*Save the surface and 
you save all" Bint rome 
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No need to 
deplore the 


effects of 

“TRAFFIC FILM 
on the Duco fin- 
ish of your car! 
Restore Duco’s 
original beauty 
and lustre with 


Duco Polish No. 7! 


Made especially for 
that purpose by the 
makers of Duco— 
insist on getting 


Duco Polish No. 7. 


Pints $122 Quarts $152 
(In Canada, Pts., $1.20, Qts., $1.70) 


*TRAFFIC FILM 
—tiny particles of 
burned oil, ex- 
pelled from other 
car engines, settle 
on your car and 
harden into a thin 
film of dirt which 
soap and water 
cannot remove. 
This Traffic Film 
may be quickly re- 
moved, and the 
lustre of DUCO 
restored, by using 
Duco Polish No. 7. 
Equally good for 
baked enamel fin- 
ishes. 


Polish Duco with Duco Polish No. 7 


sueccencusesseseseseen COUPON «senceescesecsacacecs 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 

3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed please find [check] [money order] for $1 

(Canada $1.20). Please send me a pint can of 

Duco Polish No. 7. 
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waiters hoverin’ around, Julie rattlin’ off 
orders in French and all eyes rolled in our 
direction. Uncle Noah squirms in his seat 
when she lights her first cigarette, but when 
she produces a silver flask from her vanity 
case and calmly mixes a highball in full 
view of everybody he turns purple in the 
gills. 

“My dear Julie,’ he protests, “that is 
illegal here. It is not allowed.”’ 

“Ah, yes!” says she. ‘That prohibition 
law. Pouff! Have one; uncle?” 

She’s holdin’ out the booze container to- 
ward him when I notices his eyes fixed 
glassy on a couple of men at a table over by 
the window. So does Julie. 

“Such queer faces they have,’’ says she. 
“One like a sheep, the other long, like a 
horse. Who can they be, Uncle Noah?” 

Just then they both looked across and 
bowed to him, and it shows how much nerve 
he’s got when he nods back as calm as you 
please. 

“The short gentleman,” says he, “is a 
bishop; the other is a justice of the state 
supreme court. They are both friends of 
mine. But here is the omelet, thank God!” 

Poor old Noah! I bet he never enjoyed a 
meal less. 

But after Julie’d had her coffee, and 
smoked another cigarette through a long 
amber holder, and had sailed off to the 
ladies’ room to renew the facial scenery, he 
only sits there blinkin’ thoughtful and never 
says a word. 

“There’s still time, boss,’”’ I suggests. “IT 
could fake a telegram that the house had 
burned down, or you could « 

“No, Rusty,’”’ sayshe. ‘‘She is distinctly 
the type of young woman I should avoid in- 
troducing into my home if possible; but I 
have extended my hospitality to her and— 
and, after all, she is Basil Green’s daughter. 
I owed much to him. He was my friend. 
Julie must come.” 

I’d never suspicioned he was such a dead 
game sport, either. Durin’ the two-hour 
run after luncheon she rode in the back with 
Mr. Blake, makin’ herself comfortable by 
takin’ her hat off, crossin’ her legs and 
smokin’ one cigarette after another. Also 
she entertains him by tellin’ all about Paris, 
describin’ her dancin’ act and mentionin’ 
Henri constant. So Noah knew exactly 
what he was bein’ let in for. He never 
reneges though. 

‘We are not dining at home tonight, un- 
fortunately,’ he explains. “‘We had made 
an engagement to be present at a social af- 
fair—dinner and dancing. I am sure an in- 
vitation will be extended to you if you 
should care to i 

“‘T should love it,’’ says Julie. ‘‘There 
will be so many other dinners when we can 
be en famille, yes?”’ 

The ayes had it. What I missed, though, 
was seeing Mrs. Blake and the girls when 
Julie from Paris was sprung on ’em. It 
must have been rich. Even strained 


’ 


| through Olga’s poor describin’, it had a 


thrill to it. 


©) 


decoration? Can it be because a girl forgot 
to empty it and stuffed in the bracken at 


| the last second in order to conceal her neg- 


ligence? A stifled giggle from the squad 
proves the hazard correct. 

“Too bad,’’ comments the inspector im- 
personally. ‘‘That’s the sort of thing this 
camp doesn’t stand for. It savors of cheat- 
ing. Better bring it up before the self- 
government committee and see how the 
girls feel about that sort of thing. And no 
score for this cabin today.’”’ She stalks ma- 
jestically on to the next cabin, while the 
girls heave sighs of relief or explode into 
cries of rage at the negligent cabin mate 
who has brought their rating down. 

It is, of course, a game, with points and 
stars and pennants to put the punch across; 
but underneath the game lessons in neat- 
ness, in order and system are registered on 
plastic brains. And the slovenly girl who 
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““Mees Blake she open and shut her 
mouth like a feesh what gets pull from the 
water,” says Olga. ‘‘She goes red by her 
face and neck. But Mees Jean and Mees 
Olive—they get green in their eyes. But 
they kees her. Yes, like a woodpecker at a 
tree—peck-peck!”’ 

That was the first shock, I take it. But 
where the Blakes really got their big bump 
was when Julie came down a couple of hours 
later all draped—or undraped—for the din- 
ner dance. And at that you gotta remem- 
ber that Miss Jean and Miss Ollie think 
they have the last word in evening frocks. 
Accordin’ to Olga, though, they’re wearin’ 
’em higher in Paris. 

“From the knee up—so much,’’says Olga, 
measurin’ with her hands and blushin’. 
“And by the back—here!”’ 


“Ah, come, Olga!’’ says I. ‘‘You’re 
stretchin’ it.” 
“T couldn’t,” she protests. ‘‘But it so 


lovely—all gold, an’ made like leaves on a 
bush. Meester Blake, he look once, and 
then he turn away.”’ 

“T know,” saysI. “‘He would.” 

“And her hair!” goes on Olga. “It is all 
slick and shiny as # 

“T’ve seen her hair,’’ says I, ‘what there 
is of it.” 

“But the gold cloak she puts on after,” 
says Olga. ‘It has lovely white fur on.” 

“T saw the cape too,’’ says I. “‘She must 
have been a knock-out at the party.” 

‘Aye tank so,” says Olga. ‘‘A count wass 
there. Eyetalian. Mees Olive she say be- 
fore how she bet she catch heem, that 
count. W’at you tank? W’en he see Mees 
Julie once he talk with her, he dance with 
her, and he don’t see nobody else at all.’ 

I had to chuckle at that. “Bust up the 
show, did she?” says I. 

Olga giggles and nods. ‘‘My, but them 
young ladies was mad when they come 
home!” says she. ‘‘ Mees Olive don’t let me 
help take off her dress. She just tear off 
her clothes and throw herself on the bed 
and cry and cry and cry.”’ 

“They would plan to ditch their little or- 
phan cousin, would they?” says I. “And 
she beats ’em toit. Well, well!” 

I could see where Julie’s visit was gonna 
complicate matters a lot, but I couldn’t 
guess what the finish would be. Anyway, 
she showed ’em a few points on how to get 
through the day without bein’ bored. She 
starts with a leven o’clock breakfast in bed. 
Then about one, as the fam’ly are gettin’ 
through lunch, she breezes down in a 
snappy costume all ready to be entertained. 
And the girls and Mrs. Blake have to take 
her motorin’ around town and through the 
country. You should hear the way Julie 
strings ’em in her cute, sugary way. 

“Such a quaint place to live in, isn’t it?” 
says she. ‘‘ What funny little shops, with 
such awful things in the windows. No 
theater, no cabarets, no opera! But you 
have the cinema to go to, don’t you?”’ 

“And once a year the circus comes here. 
Don’t overlook that,” snaps Miss Jean. 


(Continued from Page 50) 


keeps the cabin rating low is hauled over 
the coals by her indignant mates, the coun- 
selor meantime, if she is wise, discreetly 
holding her peace as the licking into shape 
goes on. And this frank, caustic judgment 
of a child by his peers is more potent in its 
influence than hundreds of handed-down 
lectures from adults. Some of the children 
come from rich families with dozens of 
servants and fleets of motor cars; some 
have never lifted a hand in service for 
themselves or others in their lives; some, 
from good families, are still incredibly slov- 
enly in their personal habits; others are 
snobbish, sulky, hysterical, or wishy-washy 
mamma’s darlings or unblushing young 
liars and cads. But the brusque give-and- 
take of community life soon settles the hash 
of these weaklings; into their proper) cate- 
gories they go, willy-nilly, and if they wish 
to climb out of that category they must 


“That must be exciting, the. 
says Julie, smilin’. “And there j 
which says Eats. Now what ——_' 

“That is a restaurant,” puts 
Blake. : 

“Truly?” says Julie, gazin’ at thj, 
lunch joint. “‘Where one can dine? 

“Quite respectably,” adds Mis) 
“No dancing.” / 

But Julie lets that glance off wit , 
much as a shoulder hunch. Form; 
like havin’ a ringside seat at a i 
match. 

Well, that sort of thing goes on {| 
days. They had one dinner party {\] 
which Mr. Blake insists on, but th } 
was all hand-picked from the coun)! 
set and nothing much happened exe | 
Julie had all the men clustered aro 
and two of ’em sopped up too mar} 
tails and didn’t know when to go hy 

It was a little spat next day | 
Julie and Miss Olive that finally } 
the act. Accordin’ to Olga, Miss (} 
out some spiteful remark about Mis | 
hair. || 
“She ask her what kind of yan} 
use,” says Olga. “And Mees Ju} 
smile so sweet, and tell Mees Olli 
mind. ‘You keep that wavy, Hit 
bob,’ she tell her. ‘It is so dear |} 
fashion.” My, my! That’s w’en M\| 
go off bang, like cats fightin’. W’at)) 
say to Mees Julie then! Common da 5 
jigger, bold-face vamp woman, evi 
Right in front of Meester Blake. | 
w’at now. Mees Olive get sent to hi | 
Mees Julie go to hers.” _ 

I got the answer half an hour lat | 
boss calls me on the house phone | 
nounces that I’m to take Miss Juli ( 
3:40 express, which I did. She seer { 
cheerful about startin’ back for +64 

“Henri will be tickled pink,” s 
“T told him we might cateh th 
steamer back.” 

And she blows mea kiss as she clit § 
the Pullman. 

Not a word out of the boss until 2 
ond mornin’ after his niece had left) 

“You were right about Julie, | 
says he. “Her visit proved to be | 
what trying occasion.” | 

“TI judged it wasn’t much of a3 
says I. 

“And yet,’’ he goes on slow, “it 1 
think Mrs. Blake and the girls? 
glimpse of—how was it you expr? 
Rusty? Ah, yes! Of next Tuesday ° 

“You mean,” says I, “Julie show | 
where they were headed for?” 

“Something like that,” says he. | 
lieve Mrs. Blake has decided not te | 
her style of hairdressing. And the 
well, I am hopeful about the girls t) 

“Tt takes a lot of speed to cate} 
next Tuesday week, don’t it?” says 

The boss nods and slips me the 0” | 
I ever knew him to be guilty of. | 
when they named him Noah the‘ 
he’d never come up all wet. 


UNG AMERICA TAKES TO THE WILDS 


prove themselves before their com! 
mates. Ye oe 
There was, for example, the case 0° 
Mary was an unspeakable little snol 
having been taught otherwise. Al‘ 
surrounded by a retinue of serval» 
had become imbued with the 
it, was degrading to lift a hand im 
for anybody in the world. To be 
was to be aristocratic—a sule 
royal blood. Naturally, in 
servants to pick up. after her 
tidy, negligent and her cabin) 
disgrace. Likewise her cabin 
had to pay for her sins. Ma 
her eight servants until t 
bored to rebellion. They be 
jeer. 4 
“Don’t you wish you had you” 
servants, now, Mary?” they mock 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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1 The widest vision of any motor car built. Slender ; 
e pillars of sturdy steel, replacing wider yet weaker 

wood—and a wide sweep of glass completely eliminate 
the deadly “blind spot.’ You can see everywhere. | 


Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wheel Brakes stop this car in- 
e stantly without jar or jolt. The most expensive brak- 
ing system built—but the best and the safest. 


3 Ball bearing steering spindles and inclined king-pins 
¢ enable you to guide the New-Day Jewett with your 
fingertips, effortlessly and with ease. You can drive all 
day without fatigue. 


Highly perfected and wonderfully simplified engine. 

e Powerful—more quickly accelerated—and yet more 
economical, too. High-pressure oiling to prevent bearing | 
wear and insure smoothness and long life. Full water- 
jacketing for uniform cooling. Silent chain driven 
timing mechanism. Ultra-modern in every detail. 


5 Extreme accessibility to save you time and money. 
e Not only on the engine but throughout the chassis. 
Compare with other cars and see how much more quickly 
and easily you can remove the cylinder head to clean 
carbon. See how readily you can get at tappets, timing, { 
electrical units, differential gears and steering gear for 
9 adjustment or inspection without removing from car. } 


Oversize construction throughout—built to stand { 

e rough treatment. A frame 51% inches deep where 
most others on $1000 cars are 444 or 5. Springs average 
one to four inches longer. Clutch, transmission, axles and ‘ 
driveshaft are unusually rugged. 


7 More interior room than in many cars of much longer 
¢ wheelbase. Leg room in front, 40 inches—48 in rear. 
The same head room as in $3000 cars. Extra wide seats to 
hold 5 grown persons. More knee room between seats— 
more free passageway to driver’s seat or rear seat than in 
most other 2-door closed cars. 


Features without number. Adjustable pedal pads— 

¢ steel running boards—cowl ventilator—dome light— 
door pockets—semi-automatic spark control—rotary win- 
dow lifts—beautiful, silky, long-wearing upholstery— 
lacquer finish, rubbed, waxed and polished—co-incidental 
theftproof lock—large battery capacity —and many others. 


—— 


ee 


New-Day Jewett 
prices are: 


Standard Sedan, $995; 

Deluxe Sedan, $1095; 

Deluxe Touring Car, 
$1095. 

Paige prices are: 
Brougham, $1295; 5-Pas- 
senger Sedan, $1495; De- 
luxe 5-Passenger Sedan, 
$1670; Deluxe 7-Pas- 
senger Sedan, $1995; 
Cabriolet, $2295; Subur- 
ban Limousine, $2245. 
Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wheel 
brakes included on all 
Paige and Jewett cars. 
All prices are f. 0. b 

Detroit. Tax extra. 
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Watch This 


Column 


Picture-plays worth while 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


REGINALD DENNY | 


Universal has a remarkable 


list of pictures before the public 


right now—all based on excellent plots 
by famed authors, cast with stars of renown and 
directed by leaders of known ingenuity. While the 
opinions of critics have been flattering in the ex- 
treme, I want your opinion and your comment. 
Here is a partial list: 


REGINALD DENNY—In 


““Skinner’s Dress Suit,’’ ‘‘What 
Happened toJones” and “‘Rolling Home’’ 


—all clean, wholesome, American comedies bub- 
bling over with youth and beauty. 


HOUSE PETERS in“Com- 


bat,’’ a spectacular story of the 


North woods in which this romantic actor 
essays the role of a fighting timber boss. 


GEORGE SIDNEY,CHAR- 
LIE MURRAY and VERA 
GORDON in ‘‘The Cohens 


and Kellys,” a screaming farce which critics 
describe as one of the merriest pictures of the year. 


“‘His People,’’ with RU- 


DOLPH SCHILDKRAUT, 
GEORGE LEWIS, BLANCHE MEHAF- 


FEY and others—a picture which the Chicago 
Tribune (Mae Tinee) listed as one of the gems of 
the season. It has proved remarkably successful. 


“The Still Alarm,’’ with 


HELENE CHADWICK and 
WILLIAM RUSSELL, a thrilling action 


melodrama with galloping fire horses, the rescue 
work of heroic firemen, the crackle of flames and 
the roar of falling walls. 


And keep an eye open for 


“‘The Flaming Frontier;’ Uni- 
versal’s thrilling epic of the old West, re- 


producing Gen. Custer’s last stand. This picture 
was most warmly received by the New York critics 
and the public that flocked to see it at the Colony 
Theatre on Broadway. 


Very soon you will be able 
to see ‘‘The Midnight Sun,’’ a 


truly gorgeous spectacle and love romance 


of the former Imperial Russian Court. In the cast 
are LAURA LA PLANTE, PAT O’MALLEY, 
RAYMOND KEENE and GEORGE SEIGMANN. 


We intend to produce “‘Ro- 


meo and Juliet’’ as a Super-Jewel 
in the near future, with MARY PHILBIN 


playing Juliet. We have not selected Romeo. 
Whom do you suggest? Who would be your favor- 
ite? Does this marvelous love-story, probably the 
greatest ever written, meet with your approval? 
I would like to hear from you. 


(arl Laemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


An autographed photograph of Reginald Denny and 
Laura La Plante will be sent for 10c each in stamps 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURE: 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
her turn came round to serve at dinner 
with the table squad. 

“Why only eight?’”’ mused another girl 
out loud. “‘Why not eighteen or twenty- 
eight?” 

“Why don’t you teach ’em to do your 
breathing for you, Mary?” mocked an- 
other wag amid bursts of laughter. And so 
the licking into shape went on. One day, 
when out on a hike, the stones cut Mary’s 
feet; she began to complain. Now to com- 
plain when out on a hike is distinctly bad 
form; in a good camp it is one of the things 
which simply aren’t done. 

““Why don’t you let your eight servants 
do your walking for you, Mary?” cried one 
of the girls. 

“‘T wonder you want tolive at all, Mary,” 
jeered another, “‘when you could get your 
eight servants to do it for you. Why don’t 
you just crawl into your grave and let them 
do it all?” 

They kidded her unspeakably—and 
finally it was borne in upon Mary that it 
was not good manners for a girl to boast of 
her family’s possessions, that it was the 
sure sign, not of the gently bred as she had 
crudely deemed, but of the parvenue. So 
camp inspection, superficial as it appears 
on the surface, thrusts down deep tap roots 
of habit and character. 

At 11:30 comes the regular morning 
swim—a period of pleasure and instruction. 
Girls in different classes are working on 
tests and preparing for the final water 
sports of the season. On the float a lively 
scene prevails. The lesson this morning is 
on dives—the standing front dive, the run- 
ning front, the mercury, the surface, the 
plunge, the swan and the front and back 
jackknife. The swimming instructor, a 
young woman clad in a brief black suit 
which reveals her splendid bronzed legs and 
the slim waist and broad shoulders of an 
athlete, with her whistle and green eye 
shade, is all over the float at once, issuing 
orders, passing tests, criticizing and ap- 
plauding. In a rowboat, stationed beyond 
the float in case of possible accidents, which 
are, however, practically nonexistent, the 
senior counselor and I watched the scene. 
The swimming teacher’s crisp, efficient 
tones floated out to us. 


Turning the Tables on Dad 


“There! That was a good entry but bad 
take-off—no height. Don’t bend those 
knees! Straight!’’ And, as the sleek wet 
head of the diver reappears, “‘ Your knees 
were awfully bent. Try again.” Another 
slim figure steps out on the springboard— 
it is a jackknife this time. In she flops with 
asplash. ‘Oh, flat-o!” cries the instructor 
reprovingly. ‘“‘Why, you didn’t jack at 
all!’”, And to another: ‘Use your height. 
Up! Way up! Lift your heels. 4 
Better!’ To another: ‘Beautiful entry— 
but still not a jackknife.” This time it is a 
racing plunge. ‘‘On your mark! Get set. 
Go!” And as the dripping, seal-like head 
reappears, “‘There! That’s coming. Now 
come in and do a really good one!” 

Three perfect dives are necessary in order 
to pass atest. It is not, of course, assumed 
that a child can learn everything in one 
short season; the courses of instruction are 
arranged on the assumption that the in- 
dividual will return again and again, just as 
she does in school. 

In swimming as in canoeing, tennis and 
all the sports, great emphasis is laid on 
good form—which is only another name for 
the best, the most graceful and effective 
manner of doing things. The proper way 
to dive, to breathe in swimming, to hold the 
racket in tennis, to carry the pack while on 
a hike—all these matters of method, of 
style are insisted on in and out of season 
until finally, subconsciously, the children 
absorb it into their systems. They begin to 
know good form when they see it, in man- 
ners, in sports, in the assemblies and on the 
field. 

*‘ Janet won the tennis match,” announces 
Mary to her friends, and she adds casually, 
“but her form was awful.” 
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“Tf she wins,” I interrogate craftily, 
“what does that matter?” 

The girls stare at me in amazement, then 
break into an excited chorus of protest. 
Mary explains politely: 

“Tt matters like anything. You can’t get 
very far without form. It’s like playing the 
piano by ear.” 

“Or,” adds Dorothy, “‘it’s like a strong 
man with a lot of brute strength going up 
against a champion pugilist with stacks of 
technic. You’ve just got to have technic to 
get anywhere. Once you get hold of your 
form, and then put practice on top of it, 
there’s no end to how far you can go.” 

Dinner, the chief meal of the day, is at 
12:30 after a brief chanted grace. The serv- 
ice squad wait at table and afterward clear 
away. In some of the boys’ camps there 
are also dishwashing squads, with boy in- 
spectors to see that the work is well done. 
In a certain camp it is the custom if the 
inspector finds a dirty utensil to throw it on 
the floor. No words. Just the single ges- 
ture. Once a famous man came to visit his 
son in that camp and, for entertainment, 
was appointed to the dishwashing squad. 
His son was inspector. The celebrity, chat- 
ting gayly with his young companions of 
woods and field and trail, washed and 
wiped the tin plates absent-mindedly and 
set them down. His son, passing on his in- 
spection rounds, examined his parent’s care- 
less handiwork and threw it on the floor. 

“Upon my word!”’ cried the great man, 
reddening angrily. “‘What do you mean?” 

“Poor job,” explained the kitchen squad 
with agrin. ‘“‘Gotta be done over.’’ Shame- 
facedly the famous visitor gathered up the 
plates and gave them his full attention. 


The Ethics of the Trail 


At 1:30 in the girls’ camp which I am de- 
scribing as a type, the whistle blows for the 
rest period, which lasts an hour. The young 
campers are classified according to health. 
Those who are less vigorous must rest abso- 
lutely for the full period, flat on their 
backs; others for half an hour; and for all 
it is a quiet time. From 2:30 until four is 
a free, unscheduled period, when the girls 
may do optional things—writing home, 
mending, extra handicraft work or perhaps 
a stroll in the woods with a counselor. From 
four until suppertime they are scheduled 
for archery, tennis, swimming, or working 
up on their track meets or swimming tests. 
Five-thirty is the supper hour, set early in 
order to provide a good long evening for 
play. .After supper letters are distributed, 
gifts of sweetmeats rationed out and canoe- 
ing parties skim out over the sapphire 
gloom of the lake. At 7:30. the bugle re- 
calls them to the lodge where a program of 
singing, dancing, story-telling or entertain- 
ments provided by each cabin speeds the 
evening hour. At 8:30 the bugle sounds 
tattoo; everybody leaves the lodge and 
begins to think of preparing to get ready to 
go to bed. Camp directors agree that this 
brief half hour is the most prized of all the 
day. For then the girls visit informally the 
other cabins, hug their favorite chums, re- 
late their adventures, plan the morrow, 
read aloud bits of home letters and plight 
eternal vows. At nine—taps. 

In the great majority of good camps this 
daily balanced menu of instruction, sport 
and rest is enlivened at frequent intervals 
by pageants, team competitions, field days 
and tournaments, hikes in the woods, and, 
when the campers become seasoned, by ex- 
tended four and five day expeditions by 
stream and mountain trail where, under the 
guise of entertainment, the children learn 
hiking ethics, trail-finding, camp-making, a 
proper respect for Nature, for property 
owners, and, most important of all, the 
spirit of true sportsmanship. These expedi- 
tions, carefully organized, are a source of 
inestimable value in forming the character 
of the children, who take honest pride in 
handling themselves creditably in the try- 
ing conditions which constantly arise. Ina 
certain overnight trip to a neighboring 
mountain peak which the writer took with 
a girls’ camp, all the water, all the rations 
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and all the blanket packs were carr! 
the girls, and so ably was the expe 
planned and so excellent the general y 
that, although the trail was steep and | 
and the bedding packs no light weigt , 
a single complaint or evidence of ¢ 
sportsmanship marred the keen Pleas 3 
the picnic. }\ 
“It should not be assumed,” said | 
cessful camp director, “from all the 
blowings, whistles, camp inspection 
service squads that a rigid mil 
prevails, for such is far from b 
But directors have discovered 


keen-edged children, like being k 
the mark; they are bored, 
contented and quarrelsome wl 
to slack, to go at loose ends 
them up to high standards, ab 
in tests, and demanding good 
we give their eager young n: 
thing to bite on; and they go atitin , 
the same manner as a young wild a; 
sharpens its claws against a tree for || 
use. We have learned that land and | 
sports and hiking expeditions, with i 
accompanying tests and competitions 
less worked to excess strengtiaia | 
ical and moral fiber of children, teach | 
obedience to law, give them confide)’ 
their own powers, develop their judg | 
initiative and self-restraint, and fit th’ 
be fighting men and women of the hi; 
type to uphold the ideals of our re) 
when the time comes’ for them to g) 
into the world. Are not these hits 
developers of adolescent character thi | 
lobbies of big summer hotels, rege 
and jazz pavilions?” ‘al 
In a large majority of the high-class 
mer camps a system of self-governmen 1 
vails; the children themselves mak | 
rules, elect their own officers, and d 
matters of discipline, ‘censure or dt 
ment. If there is a good camp spirit, | 
pline practically takes care of itself. | 
laggards, the boasters and bullies ) 
sheer force of-public opinion begin | 
into line. Some children hate disci 1 
Through swimming and tennis an(| 
give-and-take of their fellows, they 
that discipline is merely a matter of 
control, of harnessing their powers in | 
to get the best results out of themsi: 
that good sportsmanship is simply spit 
good manners in a crisis, whether | 
victory or defeat. One of the girls| 
tennis match lost her temper and los | 
game. ‘Serves her right,” was the ge’: 
verdict. “Rotten bad form.” , 


, 


Being a Good Sport 


Another girl, Maisie, cocksure, feet} 
razor edge, was given to boasting. 
truth was, she did most things better 3 
her fellows and was, as the old saying » 
smart as a whip. One day at luncheoi| 
boasted that she could stay three mu * 
under water. | 
“Show us! Do it! Do it!” eriec 
other girls. Maisie refused. But it 
put up or shut up with her compan} 
they demanded she make good her boa' ) 
actual proof. The counselor agreed 2 
their demand was only fair. Maisie, i") 
fighting frenzy, refused. She was 4 gf 
hearted child and the director, in 4 (f 
conference, urged her to make the try. | 
“But I can’t s-s-stay under three 
utes,” sobbed Maisie, blurting out 
truth. by 
““Of course you can’t,” agreed the ire: 
“Three minutes is a very long time.” 
go in and fail.” ; oe 
“The girls will laugh at me,” whisp 
Maisie, and she clenched her hant 
“Of course they will. And they ha’! 
good right to laugh. You madea boast | 
could not fulfill. But go in and fail. I 
defeat like a gentleman. Everybody mi’ 
a mistake now and then and has to eat? 
words. So doit gracefully; beasport—" 
be careful how you boast next time. \ 
Accordingly, that afternoon, before ” 
assembled mates, Maisie, alittle pale ut’ 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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having monty OCS with 
the Sreater riding 
jomtort of Gabriels. 


sabriels ride you smoolliy 
Wer rough Spots, Cross- 
ings, etc. No wear on 
brakes, no scraping 0/ 
lires in slowing down. — 

No extra gas to pick a. ees 


Snubbers.30 drill ‘a car bel ps eobriel 
Any-f the 3100 Gabriel Sales Service Stations 


@ 
up again. Ask* improved wich Sells you Set Gabriels wilted 
iel Snubber Manuf: ing C 
Jabriels with. coils fe ime tcemceietin 
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Gabriel 
Snubbers 
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THE SATURDAY 


The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and Then. 


Proprietor MR. ROGERS 


Meeting 
the Bull Durham 
Smoker 
Face to Face 


I am just making, as the 
Politician says, “A swing 
around the Circle,” to see 
what was going on in “ Real 
America.” I had been in 
New York so long, I was get- 
ting a kind of a Subway 
“Slant” oni things’ [was 
becoming as narrow as a 
Metropolitan Newspaper 
Editorial Writer. My eye- 
sight was getting so poor I 
couldn’t see beyond the 
Hudson River and my mind 
wouldn’t function farther 
away than Albany, N. Y. 


I knew that New York was 
“amusing the World,” but I 
wanted to meet the fellow 
who was “feeding it.”” Iam 
kinder oddly constituted. 
You can cut off my amuse- 
ment, but if my food stops 
you are going to have an 
argument on your hands. 


I as Editor and Proprietor 
of the Bull’s eye, wanted to 
meet not only the readers, 
but the consumers of THIS 
wonderful Product of OURS. 
(The American Tobacco 
Company and me.) Well, I 
wish you could see the type 
of Men they were, Big, fine 
healthy upstanding He-Men. 
They were not the little 


; 66" Birthday — x CSF 


Wt 
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Avail Wy 


Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS. 


Editer Witt ROGERS 


Another “Bull? Durham adver- 
tisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. 
More coming. Watch for them. 


Anemics. They were our 
Producers of our Necessities 
of Life. When I saw the 
type of He-Men smoking 
Bull Durham, it almost made 
me cry, that I» wasn’t ’a 
smoker myself. 


Vide 1 Oo Bs 


P.S. There will be another 
piece here a few weeks from 
now. Look for it. 


More of everything for a 
lot less money. That’s the 
net of this “Bull” Durham 
proposition. More flavor 
— more enjoyment and a 
lot more money left in 
the bankroll at the end of 
a week’s smoking. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

her tan, stepped into the water, performed 
her failure, accepted defeat like a gentle- 
man—and discovered, to her surprise, that 
she was not the only sportsman present. 
Not a single girl taunted her when the 
counselor, watch in hand, counted her out. 
It was a closed episode. 

Boys and girls, accustomed at home to 
having everything their own way and doing 
as they please, suddenly discover in camp 
that they are curbed by the group demands; 
they can’t get away with the rough stuff 
they put across so nonchalantly on father 
and mother at home. Camp life reveals the 
real fiber out of which these young humans 
are made; it is an education in social vir- 
tues, and children who at home are counted 
paragons, in camp are often found at the 
foot of the class. Prigs, snobs, bullies and 
mamma’s darlingssooner or later are tagged. 

Far away from the outposts of civilization, 
from motor cars, jazz halls and those des- 
perate despoilers, girls, on a remote little 
strip of woodland projecting like a thumb 
out into a romantically winding lake, is 
located a fine boys’ camp. Its director, a 
man of high practical idealism, with a pro- 
found knowledge of the wellsprings of cub 
nature, exerts a potent influence over his 
charges, which include youths. from ten to 
eighteen years. Young doctors or medical 
students of high character and persuasive 
personality form the body of counselors. 
The policy-of the camp is definitely charac- 
ter building—though it goes without saying 
that the boys are not conscious of this shap- 
ing process. In this particular small king- 
dom self-government does not prevail; it is 
a benevolent monarchy, so to speak, with 
plenty of leeway allowed for individual 
idiosyncrasies and few rules; those few, 
however, must be obeyed. Here eighty 
boys. or thereabouts.-repair. joyously each 
season as soon as school is out and return 
each succeeding year. The clear, indispu- 
table proof of its popularity is that in the 
score or more years of its existence it has 
had on its roster only four hundred names— 
which means that many of the boys return 
four, five and six years. In truth, it is 
justly popular, for here youth is educated 
practically in the social and moral values 
and prepared for a broad, serviceable life. 


Free to Gain the Goal 


Unlike most private camps, competition 
in sports is barred, the director holding that 
with the ruthless, overaccented competition 
out in the world, his charges need no devel- 
opment along that line; he aims rather to 
drive home those lessons of integrity, initia- 
tive, judgment, self-control and true sports- 
manship which should be, but rarely are, 
definitely stressed in the outside world. 
This purpose he accomplishes by means of 
orders or tribes. The first order is intended 
for the younger tads, the cubs, the tender- 
feet, unused to roughing it, their habits 
still unformed. Here, like young animals— 
which they are—they learn cleanliness of 
body and decency of ways; to be honest; 
to swim, to dive, to handle a canoe and find 
the simpler trails. Here also the first ele- 
ments of woodcraft are set forth. No boy 
is allowed to take out a canoe unless he 
can swim across the lake. Various tests, 
both of character and knowledge of wood- 
craft, must be passed before initiation into 
the order is allowed. Initiation is not 
compulsory; it is an honor—to be fought 
for and won. The necessary tests a boy 
may work out as slowly or as swiftly as he 


| likes. There is no strict overseer to coerce 


him if he lags, no pressure from without; 
the pressure is wholly from within. But— 
and this is a potent but—he cannot join 
that or any subsequent order until he 
passes his tests and his character is deemed 


vt oR ERS Hoe ‘ 


= 7 
sufficiently strong. And this no. 
principle of putting the boy on 
mettle to work out his own salvai 
been found to succeed surprisingly 

To give a pertinent example: | 
selor plans a day’s canoe trip into | 
charted wilderness; he rounds up |] 
they don’t want to go, | 

“Why not, Jack?” demands th 
selor of one who has declined the in\y 

“Workin’ on my divin’ test,” | 
Jack laconically. Somebody else is) t 
on a swimming test, a trail-finding |; 
compass. test—and the proposed j 
falls through. Or they may decide i} 
their precious tests at the last see | 
come whooping like young savages |; 
the float and pile into the canoe 
there you have the principle: free | 
top but underneath a goal—a goa) 
draws the boys irresistibly like a \ 
and draws out the finest character | 
the same time. 


From Tadpoles to Men 


“Why, you can’t drag these felloy ; 
from their tests,”’ laughed one of the } 
selors. “Some of them are crack || 
men at home—and yet you couldn’ | 
a game of baseball here to save yor) 
Why? Because they don’t care {| 
camp; that is to say, they care n: 
something else; they’re not after |\ 
here.” 

The second order of the ch\ 
building sequence takes in lads fron } 
to sixteen years. Here the tests are | 
swimming, diving, canoeing, trail ( 
use of compass, of ax, chopping doy j 
camp making and cooking. Underly) | 
order is an inner moral significanc 
mascot of this order, for example, syr ) 
the industrious worker who uses hii? 
as well as his brawn, takes good ca} ) 
family and is foresighted in the m « 
provender—in short, an excellent \ 
man. In this order are taught som { 
basic principles of life, of sex, habits) 
control, confidence and good sportst 
in whatever emergency or trying c¢/ 
of camp life may arrive. a 

Entrance into the third order 11 
still more advanced character and we { 
tests. Aspirants for initiation into th ) 
take long trips back into the heari[ 
wilds with native guides and a lum’ 
for cook; the tests include camp 1‘ 
use of the ax, chopping down a cord ¢ | 
compass work, and laying the oa: 
ages, and, in short, handling the 
like pioneer men. 

Finally comes a serious, highly de ( 
order for seniors who have ma’ 
previous orders and lived camp ? 
several years. These seniors pel 
still farther back into the unplow 
derness, remote from settleme) 
men and often do not emerge for? 
During this period they are | 
deeper knowledge of sex; funde? 
biological facts are discussed }! 
without mincing matters; white 1s? 
white and black is called black. | 
time, the tests continue or the mes 
for further honors inside their 
And finally, after five or six seasons § 
development, the unlicked, unform 
has learned how to handle himse! 
confidence and honor and dignity } 
his fellows; he has achieved moral |! 
he has learned to take keen delight! 
natural splendors of the most magi 
country the hand of the Creato§ 
formed; he has learned to harness h) 
ers, his temper, to use self-restraint. * 
by taking thought, cubits are addec) 
stature and the little human tadp'y 
belly, is gradually metamorphosed 1! 
greatest work of God—a man. 
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GUARANTEE 
TO MOTORISTS 


WE guarantee that the 
Schrader No. 880 


_ Valve Cap (sold in the 


red and blue metal box) 


. is air-tight at any pressure 


up to 250 pounds when 
screwed down tight by 


and, 
If the No. 880 Valve 


| Caps are not air-tight 
| when subjected to the 


test explained in this 

advertisement, the 

dealer from whom they 

were purchased is au- 

thorized to replace them 
ee of charge. 
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ERE’S a test that every car owner 

is urged to make. It shows you the 
importance of using the Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap on every tire valve. 

First—buy a new box of Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Caps at any garage or 
accessory store. 

Next—take a tire that is inflated to 
its proper pressure. Remove the valve 
cap and loosen the valve inside until 
you hear the air escaping. 

Then — without tightening the valve 
inside, attach a new Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap firmly by hand to valve 
stem. Hold a glass of water over the 
valve as shown in the illustration. You 
will find the valve to be absolutely air- 


TIRE VALVES 


ee 


¥ 
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tight at any pressure up to 250 pounds. 

The reinforced dome-shaped rub- 
ber washer inside the cap forms an 
absolutely air-tight seal at the mouth 
of the valve stem. 

After the test has been made, screw 
the valve inside down tight with the slot- 
ted top of the valve cap. Then replace 
the cap over the mouth of the valve. 

Do not let your tire valves go without 
the protection of Schrader No. 880 
Valve Caps. Five in the red and blue 
metal box cost but 30¢. If they cost $30 
they could not be made any better or 
surer for sealing air. 

Schrader products are sold by over 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE GAUGES 
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No Air Can Escape 


it mouth of valve with this New Improved Valve Cap 
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There Goes That 
Good Top Cream 


H°v IRRITATING! The good 
top cream wasted and every- 
thing all messed up, just because of 
an old-fashioned milk bottle cap— 
And how unnecessary, too! 
Bottled milk, capped with a Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Cap, 
is spill-proof, leak-proof. No waste 
—no spilling—no mess—no opener 
to misplace. Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Caps provide— 

1. A safe, clean way of quickly 
removing cap—just lift the 
tab and pull. 

2. A safe, clean way of pouring 
without spilling, thru open- 
ing in cap. 

3. A more healthful way of 
drinking milk by inserting 
straw thru cap opening. 
Clean - Safe - Economical 

If your dairyman doesn’t use Seal- 

right Pouring-Pull Caps, send us his 
name and address and we will supply 
him with samples and information. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
DEPT. AA-5 __ FULTON, N.Y. 


Keep the Goodness In— 
and the Fingers Out! 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring ~Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 
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Yale GREEN TICKET 


prophetic glimpses of herself dusting some- 
one else’s furniture, washing someone else’s 
china, even though it might bein one of those 
apartments on Park Avenue where the an- 
nual rental would once have ransomed a 
king. But, companion picture to these, she 
saw herself free every evening to return to 
her own rooms on Forty-seventh Street, 
and Frank need never know what she was 
doing in the daytime. In a story, of course, 
he would call on the people for whom she 
was working, and nearly fall over when she 
answered the door; but in real life, in a city 
like New York, the City of Strangers 

“T’ll go back, anyhow, and read the 
signs,’’ she thought, slowly turning at last. 
“There can’t be any harm in that.” 

But harm or not, when she reached the 
doorway of the employment agency and 
saw the two girls and the man who were 
attentively reading the offerings of the day, 
she thought to herself ‘Ill wait till they 
move on,” and that was when she began 
looking in the pawnshop window next 
door—killing time, you understand, until 
the coast was clear. Thinking it over later, 
it occurred to her with a thrill that perhaps 
she was being weighed in the scale of the 
gods. If she had been too proud to come 
back, for instance, to see what the employ- 
ment office had to offer, she wouldn’t have 
started looking in the pawnshop window; 
and if she hadn’t looked in the window she 
would certainly never have seen the green 
ticket which was presently fated to change 


| the course of at least three human lives, 


qr 


te WAS some little time before Mary saw 
the green ticket, her attention first 
caught by a tray of imitation antique jew- 
elry, skillfully done in oxidized silver and 
colored glass. A line of bracelet watches 
attracted her eyes next, reminding her that 
the watch on her own wrist had not kept 
time for months. Then, slowly working up 
the window, she looked at a row of Un- 
redeemed Pledges—watches, brooches, ciga- 
rette cases, earrings, lavalliéres—miscel- 
laneous items of cargo which had been 
thrown overboard, piece by piece, by human 
vessels in distress. 

And finally, still waiting for the three 
strangers at the next doorway to move on, 
she caught sight of a line of pawn tickets 
that were offered for sale, each pinned to a 
sheet of note paper which told the price at 
which the ticket could be bought and held 
out such persuasive comments as A Rare 
Bargain, Don’t Miss This, and one—Read 
This Ticket and Remember It. It Won’t 
be Here Tomorrow. 

This last ticket called for a Gent’s Gold 
Watch, which had been pledged for seven 
dollars with a Third Avenue pawnbroker, 
and the ticket itself was offered for sale for 
two dollars. 

“So if a man wanted a secondhand gold 
watch,” thought Mary, slowly working it 
out, “he could buy this ticket for two dol- 
lars, and then go and get the watch by 
paying seven more. That—that’s nine 
dollars altogether, and if the pawnbroker 
on Third Avenue was willing to lend seven 
dollars on the watch, it was probably 
worth—well, fourteen, anyhow, and maybe 
a whole lot more.” 

She turned to the next ticket, a printed 
blue pasteboard which showed that a G. 
Wrist Watch had been pawned for five 
dollars—a ticket which was offered for sale 
at one-fifty. 

“That’s six-fifty altogether,’ thought 
Mary, “and my wrist watch cost thirty- 
five.” Which didn’t exactly dampen her 
interest in what she was reading. 

The next ticket called for a pair of field 
glasses, the fourth for a saxophone, the 
fifth for a silver cigarette case, all at tempt- 
ing prices if the articles themselves had any 
reasonable worth. And then, well near the 
center of the line, Mary came to the green 
ticket—a ticket issued by McAleen & 
Moskowski whose printed address was 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


near the foot of Seventh Avenue. The ar- 
ticle pawned was a Lady’s Fur Scarf, and 
the next line showed that it had been 
pledged for five dollars. 

“Five dollars,” thought Mary, staring a 
little. ‘And it might be worth—why, it 
might be worth fifty or more if it was any 
good!” 

The ticket, she quickly noticed, could be 
bought for two dollars. 

“And even if I didn’t like to wear it for a 
scarf,’ she thought, ‘“‘I could take it apart 
and use it for trimming. Of course I’d have 
to clean it, but I could do that all right— 
clean it and reline it with some of that bro- 
caded silk which I never madeup. Yes, and 


if I didn’t like it at all I could turn around ~ 


and pawn it over again for five dollars. So 
it would cost me only two dollars to see it, 
and I might get something that was really 
valuable.” 

It was probably the swirl of snow which 
decided her—a swirl of snow driven by the 
bleak east wind. 

“TI know,” she suddenly told herself, 
shivering a little, partly from the cold and 
partly because of a touch of excitement. 
“Tf I can borrow seven dollars on my wrist 
watch, I’ll buy the ticket for the fur. And 
if I can’t Well, anyhow, these people 
will be gone by the time I come out.” 

Looking quickly around to make sure 
that no one was noticing her, she opened 
the door of the pawnshop and stepped in- 
side. Over the door a bell rang; and as 
though by magic a pale, staring man in his 
shirt sleeves appeared behind the counter, 
his eyes like two brown marbles behind the 
thick lenses of his spectacles. 
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py QUIETLY as she did everything 
Mary told him her errand; and to 
look at her as she stood there, speaking 
gently and outwardly calm, you would 
never have guessed that at first she was 
frightened a little. But that soon passed. 
For one thing, the man behind the counter 
couldn’t have followed his business long 
without absorbing a certain knowledge of 
human nature; and it probably didn’t re- 
quire more than one staring glance for him 
to see that a rather rare bird had flown into 
his shop—one, let us say, which could best 
be caught with the golden corn of cour- 
tesy. And on the shelf behind him was a 
pair of ox-blood vases inlaid with silver 
ferns; and whether it was the glow of their 
color or the delicacy of their tracing, Mary 
began to see that this dingy shop might 
harbor treasures such as she herself had 
never known—she who all her life had liked 
nice things. 

“T can let you have six dollars on the 
watch, madam,” said he in his shirt sleeves, 
holding it close to his spectacles and snap- 
ping the case open and shut. “Six is busi- 
ness, seven is charity; and I know you 
haven’t come in my shop this morning look- 
ing for charity from me.” 

“Thank you,” said Mary, smiling a 
little. ‘“‘Then I’ll take six and buy the 
ticket for the scarf.” 

While he was filling out the card for the 
watch Mary said, ‘This scarf which was 
pawned for five dollars. How much do you 
suppose it’s really worth?” 

“Madam, that’s hard to tell,” he said, 
“but I should say at least fifteen. That 
might be the rule down there—not to lend 
more than five on a scarf. Why, it might 
be that you should take it to them a real 
fancy scarf—a sable, maybe, or a seal- 
skin—and the clerk has his orders and will 
only lend five. Of course, if you have a 
real fine fur and know its value, you will 
not leave it for five. But sometimes a scarf 
it will blow out of an automobill, or be left 
in a texi, you understend, and some young 
fellow finds it and walks it into a pawn- 
shop. ‘Here, what you give me on this?’ 
You understend? ‘Five dollars.’ /‘All 
right, where’s the five-spot?’ You under- 
stend?”’ 


As you can imagine, this didn’t ;, 
dampen Mary’s growing sense of 
ment either. Of course it wasn’t «| 
and it wasn’t a sealskin, which was 
for her at McAleen & Moskowski 
knew that as well as anyone. But wi; 
reached the street a minute later w 
green ticket in her pocketbook, it | 
require a great deal of argument te} 
her decide to go down and get the g} 
fore doing anything else. 

“Tt’s so near twelve now,” she to} 
self. “I'll come back and see the e | 
ment people this afternoon.” 

So she boarded a downtown surfa | 
getting off at the foot of Seventh i. 
and soon finding McAleen & Mosk: | 
establishment at the corner of a Gre 
Village street. This was a more am j 
place than the one she had just |. 
pawnshop run on department-stor: } 
with one counter marked Jewelry a) 
other Clothing and a third, a much; 
one, bearing the sign Redemptions, | 
made her way to the latter, and try\| 
best to do it coolly, she placed the» 
ticket on the counter and said, “T ) 
like to redeem this, please.” 

“Three months’ interest,” said thi ¢ 
glancing at the date. “At 3 per | 
month, that’s forty-five cents—five | 
and forty-five cents. Please pa! 
cashier and bring the receipt back he ' 

When she returned to his counter | | 
a brown paper parcel waiting for | 
parcel smelling of camphor and tie } 
string. Running her hand inside the ( 
its wrapping, she made sure there y 
inside and then signed the receipt b « 

“Oh-h-h!”’ she thought, her che¢| 
ginning to burn as she reached the « 
“T’ve got to go right straight hon: 
have a look at this.” 

Nearly every woman who reads 
lines will know how Mary felt. 
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HEN Mary reached home she | 
her package on the quaint table 1 
you have already seen, and took off I | 
and coat, her cheeks still warmer wit! 0 
than they had been for many a day, I | 
slightly parted with breathlessness. | 
suddenly descending on the parce | 
broke the string and unrolled the paj | 
few seconds later she was looking ata | 
fox neckpiece, a fine bushy tail at o£ 
and at the other a head—a head 11 
brisk expression which seemed to bes ! 
“Now what are you going to do?” | 
The first thing she did, of course, 3 
shake the scarf in order to make t | 
stand out; and the more she shook ( 
better she liked it. “It’s a barga 
right,’’ she told herself; and turning) 
to look at the label on the lining, she ! 
alittle at seeing a colorful coat of arn } 
underneath it, ‘‘Zolnar, Wien.” 
“Imported!” she thought with ag? 
pleasure; and felt perhaps as a 60! 
might feel who finds the trade-mé| 
Cremona in the old violin which t' 
bought for a song. The lining, she nc’ 
was somewhat worn; but in any eve! 
scarf was to be relined. So after shi 
admired it long enough she fetche! 
scissors, and first removing the labe’ 
next began snipping the threads | 
held the padded lining to the fur. 
was one place, she thought, where th 
came away rather easily, but she didn 
much attention to this at the time. 
“Tt’s funny, though,” she thought, 
ping away. ‘A scarf bought in iia 
pawned in New York. Some Austriai’ 
perhaps, who came over here and has ( 
hard time of it. Or —— Well, of ot 
might have been bought in Vienna by 
rich American, and lost over here ie] 
the pawnbroker said.” ~ | 
Her scissors snipped more slowly fd 
next few inches, as a rather ugly, | 
unpleasant word took shape in her a 
(Continued on Page 76). 
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YOU OWE YOURSEL 


A RIDEIN THIS 
FINEST % CARS 


E OFFER you the Chrysler Imperial 
“80” as, literally, the finest of cars. 


And we ask you to expect from it more 
than the finest of previous fine cars has 
ever offered. 


At first glance, you cannot fail to note 
a new perfection of design—a fleetness, 
if you please, of line and a taste and beauty 
in coloring that accurately predicate 
great things. 


You will next be fascinated by a luxury 
and attention to the niceties of detail 
that excel the finest craftsmanship of 
America and Europe. 


But, after all, these are externals, and the 
Imperial “80” serves you even better in 
the serenity of its operation than in the 
eye-appeal ofits unusual grace and beauty. 


Not alone does the Imperial “80” give 
you the speed ability of 80 miles an hour, 
and all of the surety of 92 horse-power, 
but the way it transports you at all speeds 


and on all roads is a revelation of the 
supreme state to which Chrysler has 
brought the art of motor car design and 
manufacture. 


We might well be accused of exagger- 
ation should we attempt to describe the 
superlative ease of Imperial 80” motion 
—the way it flows from a snail’s pace to 
60, 70 and 80 or more miles per hour; 
the way it flashes in and out of traffic, 
nimbly distancing the fastest and finest 
on the road; its incomparable steadiness 
even at highest speeds and on roughest 
pavements. 


You must know the Chrysler Imperial 
“80” to experience the utmost in luxury, 
suavity and enduring soundness which 
the highest skill in fine car building 
now Offers. 


We invite you—indeed, we urge you, 
to ride in the Imperial ‘80’ —confident 
that you too, like the hosts who already 
acclaim it, will pronounce it the greatest 
car you have ever known. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
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UTMOST LUXURY FOR 2707 PASSENGERS 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

“Of course it might have been stolen,’ 
she told herself then, “‘though somehow I 
hardly think so. And besides, if everybody 
began worrying when they found a bargain, 
that would be the end of looking for bar- 
gains. And I’m sure I bought it fairly 
enough—it might have been no good at all; 
and just because it turns out to be a really 
nice fur I’m sure it would be awfully foolish 
to start worrying over that.” 

Snipping more quickly then, it wasn’t 
long before the padded lining began to peel 
away from the back of the fur and fall over 
the side of her chair. 

“Tt will sweeten the fur too,” she thought 
as she worked. “‘I’ll brush it and beat it 
and spray it and hang it out in the cold till 
it’s just as nice as it ever was. And then 
with anew lining of that silver brocade ——” 

She paused then, seeing a place in the old 
lining where the padding had been cut and 
stitched together again. 

“That’s queer,”’ she thought. ‘‘The cut 
doesn’t go all the way through or I’d have 
noticed it from the other side. It looks as 
though a little pocket had been made and 
sewed up again from the inside. I won- 
der 2 

Yes; crumpling the padded lining be- 
tween her fingers, she unmistakably felt 
something in the sewed-up pocket—some- 
thing flat and something crinkly, and some- 
thing a bit lumpy too. Breathlessly turning 
her scissors to the threads which closed the 
mouth of the pocket, it wasn’t long before 
she was staring at a folded piece of paper. 
This proved to be a letter, apparently 
written by one who was none too familiar 
with the pen, but legible enough for all that. 
It read: 


Dear Alice: You probly seen in the 
paper that the wrong guy was pinched for 
the M. business, so that lets me out. I’m 
going to lay low for a wile just the same and 
may not see you for a wile. If you have to, 
rite me care of M. B., Center St.—the 
one I had when Red said he’d squeel on 
me. Keep the pendent quiet for a wile or it 
might so you up. You’ll know when it’s 
safe from the papers.” 


There was no signature, but the date was 
there—‘‘ Dec. 12, 1924”’—nearly a year old. 

“Oh! Oh!” breathed Mary with a deep- 
ening thrill. 

Exploring the lining again, her fingers 
trembling a little, she drew out a tiny white 
| chain, at the end of which hung a five- 

pointed star, about an inch across. The 
back of this was open platinum work, but 
the fronts of the five points were set with 
diamonds, while in the center was a heart- 
shaped emerald almost as large as a ten- 
| cent piece—a heart-shaped emerald so cool 
| and clear in its depths that when Mary 
once started looking at it, it was nearly a 

minute before she could take her eyes away. 


VI 


HS, all her life Mary Wilson had loved 
nice things—a love which had brought 
her to the brink of disaster; and here, as 
though a gift of the gods, one of the most 
beautiful things she had ever seen had 
been placed in her hands to do with as she 
would. Although she had no definite knowl- 
edge of the value of emeralds, she knew the 
worth of diamonds fairly well; and some- 
| where she remembered reading that a good 
emerald was about as valuable as a dia- 
mond of the same size. That being so, the 
pendant was worth close to ten thousand 
dollars; and with only a fraction of that 
sum in her hands, she wouldn’t have to 
worry much about the rent of her rooms 
| next month! 
“The only thing is,’”’ she thought, “I feel 
| quite sure it was stolen.”” And reading the 
| letter again, she had no doubt about it. 
| “The wrong man arrested too,” she added 
with a reflective frown. “‘I don’t like that.” 
Already she could begin to see where this 
was leading her; and picking up the pen- 
dant, she sighed—sighed, it might be said, 
with a premonition of farewell. 
“A pity,” she told herself. ‘I never 
had—I never saw anything quite so lovely.” 


EVENING POST 


It seemed almost to tempt her, looking 
up at her from its cool inviting depths. 

“T wonder if I had a talk with Frank 
about it ——”’ she uneasily asked herself. 

To talk with Frank about it, though, she 
would be obliged to tell him that she had 
bought a secondhand fur at a pawnshop— 
and a secondhand fur with such a previous 
owner! In imagination she could see his 
look of disapproval, his growing wonder at 
where she bought her other things. 

“No,” she said, and sighed again in her 
gentle way, ‘‘I shall have to do it myself.” 

Her five years’ association with Judge 
Van Doren had at least prepared her for 
this—that she had a fairly good idea of 
where to go and whom to see. And so, 
waiting first till the noon hour was over, 
she tied up the scarf, slipped the pendant 
in her pocketbook and made her way down- 
town. It was just two o’clock when she 
entered the gloomy basement of the Crim- 
inal Courts Building and asked one of the 
strangers there where she would find the 
district attorney’s office. 

“Third floor, that side,” he promptly in- 
formed her. ‘‘The elevator will take you 
up.” 

At the third floor she pushed her way 
through the waiting, whispering human 
grist which the mills of justice always seem 
to draw, until she came to two bright young 
watchdogs who were guarding the entrance 
to the reception room; two intelligent 
young sons of Cerberus who looked as 
though there weren’t many tricks in the 
legal bag at which they hadn’t taken a 
cheerful sniff or two. 

“Ts Mr. Lockwood still on the district 
attorney’s staff?’’ Mary asked them. 

“Yes’m,’’ they both answered together. 

“Then I wish you’d tell him, please, that 
Mary Wilson would like to see him— Miss 
Mary Wilson who was Judge Van Doren’s 
secretary for a good many years. And tell 
him, please, that I think it’s important and 
I won’t detain him long.” 

One of the young men briskly disap- 
peared through a swinging door and pres- 
ently returned, holding the door open when 
he came to it. 

“Yes, Miss Wilson,” he said. 
Lockwood will see you now.” 


“ce Mr 
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E WAS astout, cheerful little man with 

gray hair—Eben J. Lockwood—a 
stout, cheerful little man who nevertheless 
had more convictions to his credit than any 
other assistant on the district attorney’s 
staff, either present or past. And as busy 
as he was with the papers on his desk, he 
nevertheless found time to rise and smile 
when Mary entered his office; and obeying 
his gesture, they both sat down together, 
she on the chair by the side of his desk and 
he on the swivel in front. 

““So you were Judge Van Doren’s secre- 
tary?” he began. 

“Yes,” said Mary in her gentle voice. 
“T’ve often heard him talk about you, and 
how you studied law in his office years ago.” 

“That’s right,” he smiled. ‘One of the 
finest men I ever knew.” 

Mary just managed to keep the tears out 
of her eyes and rather hastily bent down to 
untie the parcel which she had brought 
with her. 

“T have something here that I want to 
show you,” she said; and after she had 
placed the scarf on the table she told him 
how she had acquired it and what she had 
found within its lining, Mr. Lockwood 
watching her most of the time with a cheer- 
ful glance which didn’t miss much. 

“Now what do you think of that!” he 
beamed, looking up at last from the pen- 
dant and the letter. ‘“‘The first thing to do, 
it seems to me, is to try to identify this 
“M. business.’ We have the date, we have 
the pendant and we have the initial ‘M.’ 
So if you’ll wait a few minutes, Miss Wil- 
son, I’ll see if I have any questions which 
I'd like to ask you.” 

He disappeared, and when he returned 
he was contentedly rubbing his hands. / 

“Do you mind if I ask you a pergonal 
question?’’ he began. | 


“‘No-o, I don’t think I would,” s} 
wondering. 

“Then, when you needed @ sca 
morning, how did you happen to 
a pawnshop? Why didn’t you g 
store?” } 

“‘Because—I didn’t have money || 
to go to a store,” she said in a low vi 

““You mean you aren’t working? | 

“T haven’t been working since thiy 
died,” she said; and, trying not to i 
tragedy of it, she added, “TI think) 
spelling. For some queer reason 1K 
seems to like the way I spell.” 

“Then that’s all right,” he said, |, 
back in his chair. “Hangs together | 
didly. _And—er—er—now that | 
started so well, bringing these thing ; 
me, I wonder if you’d like to help us j 
further.” | 

“Do you think I could?” she aske; | 
dering again. 

“T’m inclined to think so. As fara | 
make out, this ‘M. business’ mentic | 
the letter is the Madigan case— 
Gregg case, as we called it later. Mr, ; 
gan’s house on Riverside Drive was j 
of its jewelry last December, and a | 
butler who worked there named Gre 
tried and convicted. Mr. Madigan ]\ 
didn’t believe at first that the but! | 
done it, and after Gregg’s arrest he ; 
a reward of five thousand dollars || 
conviction of the guilty person—pr | 
it wasn’t Gregg. Fortunately Mr. ; 
gan’s office is only a few blocks awa ; 
I’ve telephoned him to come and s¢ { 
can identify the pendant.” 

It wasn’t long before Mr. Madigai | 
his appearance—a brisk old hoy °| 
sharp eye and a positive manner. 

“Know it?’ he said as soon as |§ 
the pendant. “‘Of course I knowit! 1 
it in Paris in 1894 and there isn’t a} 
like it anywhere.”’ 

“An odd piece,”’ agreeably noddi | 
Lockwood. ‘I think it may lead to1 | 
developments.” 

“You mean to the recovery of thi 
jewelry?” 

“Perhaps. But more particularly | | 
to the discovery that Gregg shouldn | 
been convicted.’ 

“T always said he shouldn’t!” 

“Mind you, we’re not sure yet, | 
Lockwood warned him in his cheerfu | 
ner. ‘‘But while we’re on this si¢ 
didn’t you offer a reward once?” 

“Yes—if it wasn’t Gregg, min¢’ 
Myself, I never believed it was.” 

“And your reward still stands?” 

“Tf it wasn’t Gregg—yes. Of | 
you’ll have the date postponed und | 
circumstances?”’ 

“At least I shall consider it,” sai | 
Lockwood, rising. ‘‘ Thank you for c(i 
Mr. Madigan, and if I need you again ; 

Mary, quietly sitting by the side | 
desk, had been a listener to this; an 
Mr. Madigan had gone she said, “1 
glad I came. It must be dreadful |) 
innocent man to be in jail.” ad 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lockwood, his cbt 
glance all over her again; “but we! 
make sure now that some friend | 
didn’t write this letter for the purp} 
getting a new trial. And that’s whe! 
letter itself is going to help us.” 

He picked it up from his desk and 1! 
to himself until he came to the foll! 
sentence, and then he quoted aloud: 
you have to, rite me care of M. B.° 
Center Street—the one I had wher! 
said he’d squeel on me.’ It isn’t mue ! 
clew,” he continued, ‘‘but I have ar} 
that if it were handled right, in 4 mi 
not to arouse suspicion ——” | 

For as long as it might take you to / 
ten they looked at each other; and' 
ever it was that Mr. Lockwood saw! 
depths of Mary’s eyes, it seemed to 38 
him. i 

“You're sure you’d like to help us | 
asked. 

“Tf I can,” she said. | 

“Even if you have to play the ‘ 
against the serpent?” 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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tudebaker Motor Cats 


Worthily Made — Worthily Sold 


Pledge to the Public | i |) 


on Used Car Sales 


ee 


— 
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| Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


If a car is suitable only for a mechanic who can rebuild it, or for some one 
who expects only a few months’ rough usage on a camping trip, it must 
be sold on that basis. Each car must be sold for just what it is. 


2, All. Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED" \| 
CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30- i 
day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free : i| 
service on adjustments. : 


This is possible because tremendous reserve mileage has been built into 
every Studebaker, which it is impossible to exhaust in years. 


Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in 
plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new 
cars, is rigidly maintained. 


The public can deal in confidence and safety only with the dealer whose 
policy is “one price only—the same price to all.” For, to sell cars on this 
basis, every one of them must be honestly priced to begin with. 


Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, 
and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and 
apply the money paid as a credit on the purchase of any 
other car in stock—new or used. 


It is assumed, of course, that the car has not been smashed up by collision 
or other accident in the meantime. 


Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, 
whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy in selling used cars. . 


By Your Hudebohor Beale | 


© 1925, The Studebaker Corporation of America 


li you can’t afford a new Studebaker, your in fine Unit-Built automobiles in absolute | 
next best buy is a used Studebaker recon- safety and security. | Wl 


| ditioned and certified by a Studebaker dealer. Creataites berkememestee bileruerchich ela we . 
| Kings and millionaires drive used cars—all traveled more than 100,000 miles and are still i | 
| the magnificent automobiles on the boulevards _ giving splendid service testify to the enormous ie | | 
| are used cars. Under the Studebaker Dealers’ excess mileage built into every Studebaker Wt / 


Pledge you can buy the unused transportation under the One-Profit system of manufacture. 


| I 1 i 
THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND,. INDIANA ; (" | yy 
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A better design, a better metal for spark- 
ing points, a better insulator core, to- 
gether with the following additional 


features make the AC 
1075 a better plug for 
Ford engines. 


AC 1075 
One- Piece 
Type “se T 9” 


1 Spring Terminal Clip 
2 Heavy Body Porcelain 


3 Hexagon of Extra Length Per- 


mits Easy and Positive Application 
of Spark Plug Wrench 


4 High Temperature Fins—Pat- 
ented Carbon-Proof Porcelain 


5 Heavy Electrode, Forming Nat- 
ural Oil Drain AC 1075 


Two-Piece 


Type ‘‘U”’ 


The AC 1075 is now made 


in both one- and two-piece 
design —as illustrated. 


You can secure better and 
longer spark plug service 
with AC 1075’s in your 


motor—your dealer can 
supply you. 


Bimniagkam. AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan , AC oLko 


Birm vallois-Perret 
ENGLAND Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers—AC Air Cleaners FRANCE 


U.S, Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915; U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 


(Continued from Page 76) 

“Tf I.can,” she said again. ‘I know if I : 
were in jail for something I didn’t do I’d 
be glad if somebody helped me.” 

“That’s the spirit,’ he nodded with ap- 
proval.. ‘And when I tell you that so far as 
Gregg’s concerned, it isn’t only a position 
of being in jail i 

“Tt isn’t?” she asked when he paused. 

“No,” he said, always regarding her in- 
tently with his cheerful smile. ‘‘When the 
Madigan robbery took place a policeman 
was killed; and unless we can raise a ques- 
tion of reasonable doubt, Gregg goes to the 
chair on Monday morning—tried and con- 
victed for murder in the first degree.’ 

Again Mary felt it—the invisible hand, 
the deepening thrill—and this time a queer 
sensation of silence all around her. It isn’t 
given to every girl to play a part in those 
uncertain dramas which sometimes seem to 
be written by the gods. 


ViIIr 


FTER leaving the Criminal Courts 
Building, Mary walked slowly along 
Center Street until she came to the right 
number—a dingy red-brick house not far 
from the Tombs, a house which looked as 
though it might once have been a four-story 
tenement, but had been later converted 
into a walk-up office building for counselors 
learned in the penal code.. The walls of the 
vestibule were lettered with professional 
signs of the tenants upstairs, and it didn’t 
take Mary long to find the one she wanted: 


M. H. BLACKSTONE, COUNSELOR 
THIRD FLOOR REAR 
WALK UP 


So she walked up—rather slowly still, if 
the truth be told, with a qualmish feeling 
that she shouldn’t have come, that she 
would probably make a mess of everything. 
On the third floor, lighted by a gas jet in the 
hall, she saw Mr. Blackstone’s name again, 
lettered on a door this time: M. H. Black- 
stone, Counselor. Walk In. 

But instead of walking in, Mary drew a 
full breath and then uncertainly knocked 
upon the door. 

“Come in!”’ cried a voice inside. 

She opened the door, and across a nar- 
row hall, in what had once probably been a 
kitchen, she caught sight of a girl working 
at a typewriter and a young man leaning 
over a law book at a small table near the 
window. They both glanced up as Mary 
entered, and she thought how much alike 
they looked—these two hidden workers in 
the City of Strangers. They both had 
strongly marked faces, for instance, and the 
same sallow complexions and bold eyes. 
And though this might have been imagina- 
tion, they each looked a bit dirty around 
the neck, as though they had both left 
home that morning when their mothers’ 
heads were turned the other way. 

“Is Mr. Blackstone in?”’ asked Mary, 
her voice as uncertain as her knock had 
been. 

“What do you want to see him about?” 
asked the young man, rising and frowning. 

“T want to see him on business, please.’’ 

“Law business?”’ 

“é“ Yes.”’ 

“Go and tell him,” said the girl at the 
typewriter, and started staccato on her 
typewriter again. 

The young man, still frowning, vanished 
through a door, and after a few moments’ 
delay he returned and beckoned Mary with 
his head. As she drew near the doorway 
she caught sight of a very dark, very thin 
man in the next room, writing at a large 
desk, every inch of which was covered bya 
confusion of papers, law books, printed 
cases on appeal, legal blanks and sundry. 
He continued his writing even when Mary 
advanced into the room and the door was 
closed behind her—continued it, too, when 
he looked up at her for a moment and gave 
her a glance which made Mary think with 
a sinking heart of what Mr. Lockwood had 
told her about the serpent and the dove. 

“Tf only his eyes weren’t so black and he 
wasn’t so thin!”’ she thought; and feeling 
somewhat foolish standing there looking at 


M 


him, she drew another full breath al 
“Are you Mr. Blackstone?” 

“Yes,” he briefly answered, 

“Are you very busy?” | 

“Yes,” he answered again; by 
that Mary was half involuntarily 
back toward the door, he added h 
can I do for you?”’ | 

“Well,” she said, “TI thought j 
you could give me some advice—t} ; 
it wouldn’t cost too much,” 

“Legal advice?” 

“Yes, sir.” ; 

“What sort of legal advice?” 

“Well, about this fur scarf,” sl 
partly drawing it from her should 
then putting it back again. i 

“You mean you’ve bought itz | 
paid for it, and now you’re 
they can come and take it awa 
he asked with a touch of con 
voice. 

“No, sir,’’ she almost eagerly |; 
him. “T paid for it all right, b: ( 
it at a pawnshop and I found 
inside the lining. See? It was 
just pinned it loosely toget 
could wear it. And what I’d 
now is this: Can I keep wh 
Does it belong to me? Oro 
it over to the police?” 

His next question, you will n 
inevitable as the sum of two t 

“What did you find?” he 

“‘A thing to wear around th 
Mary. . 

“You mean a necklace?” — 

“Yes, sir. A green stone a 
on a chain.” 

“Let me see it.” 

“T haven’t it with me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I was afraid of losing it; ¢| 
lost it instead of turning it in, I woe 
if I might get arrested. And besid 
letter said to be careful about showi 

“What letter?” 

“Why, the letter that was with th 
lace. That’s how I happened to «¢ 
you. The letter said you were a goc | 
yer and knew how to keep your ) 
shut—excuse me, please, I didn’t k} 
would sound so rude—so I thought I | 
ter come and see you too.” | 

Up to this time Mr. Blackstone, it i 
be said, had been interested only in | 
stract way, although his dark ey! 
narrowed a little when Mary had) 
tioned the green stone and the diar} 
But the moment she told him that h) 
name was connected with the things 1 
she had found, he began staring at | 
hard that it almost frightened her t ( 
back at him, and she felt perhaps m } 
the dove feels when it first perceiv | 
glance of that unwinking gentlema j 
made so much trouble for Eve. 

“A letter?” repeated Mr. Black) 
“You say my name was in a letter?’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ she rather faintly ans\' 
“That’s how I happened to come to | 

“Have you the letter?” 

“‘Yes, sir. It’s home with the neck ' 

“But how did the letter happen to 
tion my name? Do you remember?’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Mary,considering. *® 
now the man who wrote this letter—! 
addressed ‘ Dear Alice’—he said the 1) 
man had been arrested in some C2) 
other—the Madigan case, I think it? 
But he said, ‘I’m going to lay low | 
while, and if you want to write me, 
me care of Mr. Blackstone, —— Ct 
Street, the one I went to when Red tl? 
ened to squeal on me. He’s a good lé/ 
and knows how to keep his mouth s!! 
Or something like that. And then he I 
‘Be careful of the necklace and don't ? 
it for a while because it might tie yc! 
with the Madigan business.’ And > 
Well, I guess that’s all.” | 

If you had been there when Mary" 
telling him this you might have no§ 
that at first his eyes seemed almost if 
reaching out of his head and searchin ‘ 
the answer to some problem that 
troubling him, but that soon after he tf 

(Continued on Page 80) | 
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Leads the World in Motor Value 
Special Six 
4-Door Sedan 
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F. O. B. FACTORY 


Ultra Quality and Value 


—plus Brilliantly Superior Performance 


The record-breaking rate at which country-wide 
sales of this 4-Door Sedan are travelling is due 
directly to its clearly defined supremacy in 
QUALITY and VALUE — 


—together with its rare roadability which unites 
extreme responsiveness with solid steadiness, and 
remarkable power smoothness with equally ex- 
ceptional quietness. 


And the PRICE is the LOWEST ever placed 
upon a Nash 4-Door Sedan. 


Among its outstanding engineering features is a 
full force-feed lubrication system which keeps all 
main bearings, connecting rod bearings, and 


camshaft bearings continuously filmed with scien- 
tifically purified oil. 


Thus you can travel at sustained high speed for 
long periods without subjecting the motor to the 
slightest strain or injury. 


The richly handsome interior of the body is 
given added attractiveness with silver-finished 
Colonial type hardware and genuine Chase 
Velmo Mohair Velvet seat upholstery. 


There is also an oil purifier, a gasoline filter, an 
air cleaner, and a twin flywheel, together with 
4-wheel brakes, genuine full balloon tires and 5 
disc wheels included in the price at no extra cost. 


(3490) 


Nash-Ajax Price Range on Sixteen Different Models Extends from $865 to $2090 f. 0. b. Factory 
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50 CENTS EACH. 
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Va nYork 


Ss 
BS 


-the New 


Van Heusen 
in the Metropol. 
titan Manner. 


PAT URED in the properly- 
styled Van York, you 
identify yourself—every- 
where—as a man of careful 
dress whose insistence upon 
smartness is equalled only 
by scorn for discomfort. 


PADD Ie all Van Heusens, 
the style of the Van York 
iS woven in, not starched in, 
explaining why it cannot 
wrinkle and why it does not 
wilt. One piece—no bands— 
no seams. 
SK your haberdasher to 
show you Van Craft, 
the negligee shirt with the 
smart Van Heusen Collar 
attached. 


PATENTED 


the World’s Imartest Collar 


12, SMART STYLES, 333 PHILLIPS -JONES, 
-NIWW YORK. CITY. 
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“the one I went to when Red threatened 
to squeal on me”’ his eyelids seemed to 
click down for a moment, as the shutter of a 
camera clicks when the desired image is 
suddenly caught on the film. He listened 
more easily then, and when Mary stopped 
he delivered his next question with a fine 
show of carelessness. 

““Who signed the letter?’”’ he asked. __ 

“Tt’s a funny signature,’ said Mary, 
“though I suppose some people could read 
it,’ she thoughtfully added. “But what 
do you think, Mr. Blackstone? Do you 
think I have a right to keep the necklace? 
Or should I turn it over to the police?” 

His next question wasn’t quite so care- 
lessly asked. 

‘““Have you spoken to anyone else about 
myede 

“Only to one gentleman—a kind of a 
friend of mine—and he thinks I ought to 
turn it in. But I thought I’d better come 
and get your advice, too, you being a law- 
yer, and then I’d decide for myself.” 

Mr. Blackstone seemed to shift his head 
a little then, shifting and weaving it slightly 
as though not quite sure how to strike. 

“You wait a few days, and I’ll look up 
the law,” he said. ‘‘Meanwhile I see no 
point to be gained in throwing the necklace 
away, especially if it’s worth anything. 
You’re right, though, about not losing it. 
That’s important. So why not keep it—and 
the letter too—in my safe here? Then we’ll 
both know they’re safe, and I can look up 
the law better.” 

“Oh, they’re safe enough where they 
are,” said Mary earnestly. And, lowering 
her voice, as though afraid that someone 
might hear, she almost whispered, “‘I’ve 
wrapped the letter around the necklace 
and put it on top of a clock that hangs on 
the wall of my room. There’s a little place 
up there—a sort of a little well—behind 
the wood. I’ve heard of people looking 
inside of clocks, and I’ve heard of people 
looking under clocks; but I’ve never heard 
of sneak thieves looking for anything on 
top of a clock; have you, Mr. Blackstone?’’ 

“Pretty good,’’ he nodded with a wry- 
lipped smile. “‘I see you weren’t born yes- 
terday. And now if you’ll give me your 
name and address, I’ll drop you a line or 
two as soon as I’ve had time to look up the 
law.” 

“And your charge?” asked Mary anx- 
iously. ‘‘It’s no use charging me a lot, you 
know, because I haven’t got it.” 

“Oh,.two or three dollars, maybe,” he 
said with a prodigal gesture. ‘I guess that 
isn’t going to break you.” 

He sat quietly for a few minutes after 
she had left—as a serpent might sit while 
digesting the dove which it had just swal- 
lowed—staring now and then at the name 
and address which Mary had written for 
him; and then thoughtfully rising, he put 
on his hat and thoughtfully went down- 
stairs. 

1x 

ARY lay awake in her pleasant room 

on West Forty-seventh Street that 
night, thinking over the events of the day 
and wondering—yes, and partly fearing— 
what might happen next. LEarlier in the 
evening she had built a fire in the fireplace, 
and the glow of the embers threw a sub- 
dued light on the ceiling and walls, giving 
a new, mysterious beauty to the furnish- 
ings with which the girl in the bed had 
surrounded herself when Judge Van Doren 
was still alive and she had had a future 
instead of a past. 

In that quiet light, for instance, the re- 
production of Miss Boles might have been 
the original itself; and so might the copy 
of Lady Gainsborough and The Age of 
Innocence. And the Colonial desk in the 
corner, with its leaded-glass shelves above 
the writing desk—you could almost imag- 
ine that Priscilla Alden had just left it to 
fetch new wood for the fire. But lying awake 
on her side, Mary didn’t look at these as 
much as she looked at the clock over the 
mantelshelf; and as though aware of her 
scrutiny, the clock seemed to have taken 
upon itself a breathless note—‘“‘ Tick-tock! 
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Tick-tock! Tick-tock!”—much fasty, ; 
seemed, than she had ever heard it cle 

Eleven o’clock—half-past eleven—ty y, 
o’clock—and still she lay awake. Th, 
was out by then, but the room was 
dimly lighted by the street lamp out 
One o’clock—two o’clock—and Mary 
ginning to doze in spite of herself, sud¢ 
found herself wide awake, her head n 
from the pillow and asking herself w, P 
jump of the heart, “‘What’s that?” 
was about to tell herself that she had |. 
mistaken when she heard it again—a ¢ 4) 
of the door which led to the hallway ), 
the stairs. At that she put her head ‘Gg 
on the pillow and pretended to sleep- p, 
of her eyes closed tightly enough, bui hy 
othér slightly open, so she could pe ; 
little through the lashes. 

Then, quite suddenly, the creaking | 
opened and closed, and she saw that a » 
was standing against the opposite  |jj 
Because of the position of her head or hy 
pillow, she could see him only from}, 
waist down—two vague outlines whic! h; 
knew were legs standing quietly, one nh: 
say intently, by the side of the firep x 
They stood there nearly a minute and py 
a circle of light shone on the rug and sp’ 
over toward the bed. Using all thestre #} 
of her will to keep from erying out, In 
lay still, feeling the beam of the flash hi 
upon her lids. As though satisfied, hi 
light moved away; and cautiously pee ny 
through her lashes again, she saw tha’ hy 
moving rays had been turned to the ( ¢ 
over the fireplace, and again in some |/s 
terious way the clock seemed to sx 
its breathless note—“Tick-tock! "kk 
tock!’’—as though keeping time to hi 
quickened pulses of the girl who la s 
quietly in the bed. 

The man with the flash light next m & 
a chair to the front of the mantelpiece a: 
noiselessly stepped up in order to reac! h 
clock. Knowing that his back was to rc 
her, Mary moved her head a little and a 
in time to see the door which led tch 
kitchenette swing silently open and the 
men who had been waiting there ar a 
like moving shadows. The next mon it 
one of them reaching the switch, the |d 
room was suddenly flooded with light 1 
the man on the chair, turning too qui |y 
lost his balance and fell. The two oi 
were on him then like hounds upi| 
weasel, and almost before Mary 12 
what had happened the man who hadf #1 
from the chair was in handcufis—a y 1 
man, half sulky and half defiant—ar bb 
scure craftsman in the City of Strangi - 
standing there between the two ‘(¢ 
strangers as though none too proud of n 
self, but trying to carry it off with a i! 
by asking for a cigarette. 

They took him out, and Mary threy hi 
coverlet off her, fully clothed except fo |e 
shoes. She had just slipped on a pa? 
slippers when one of the detectives 
back. 

“TI didn’t want to tell you in fror 0 
him,” he said. ‘But you unders 
you’re to see Mr. Lockwood again it 
morning?” ee L 

“Yes,” said Mary. And pointing t 
chair which was still in front of the clo - 
that clock which was supposed to cove 
the note to “Dear Alice” and the em« I 
pendant—she anxiously added, her 


on Gregg and what it would mean to ® 
“Do you think this man was the one-" 
one who stole Mr. Madigan’s thing 
mean?” & 
“Not much doubt about it,” said ht 
other. “We'll pick up Blackstone ne” 
he’s got a lot to tell—and between the 
of them, and this one’s handwritiny 
hadn’t ought to take us long to find 
what we want to.” 


Ahan next evening Mary sat at the ip 
in her pleasant room, writing 
check for the electric-light company, to% 
for a bill which had arrived in the oe 
mail. On the opposite side of the a 
were two significant entries. The if 
was “Balance brought forward.” This 
(Continued on Page 82) 


‘\FTER four years’ service in Cuba and the did. In about a month the attacks of indigestion 
‘\ Philippine Islands, I suffered greatly from had disappeared. I was soon myself again and I 
digestion. In fact I had no desire to eat. Nothing enjoyed my food. Since then I have had wonderful 
took gave real relief. A friend suggested that I health and a very clear complexion—all due to 


ke a couple of Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes daily. 1 Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Louis B. Tuomas, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Lives for Old -:’ 


Vigorous, vital—freed from clogged 
intestines, skin and stomach ills — 
through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,’’ not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
simply a remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—ban- 
ish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles and 
makes them healthy and active. And day 
by day it releases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals: on crackers—in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, nib- 
bled from the cake. For constipation es- 
pecially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not 


scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. a Vion look so much better than we, who have had 

Buy several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh So VOR do, remarked several of my teachers 
F : to-day. ‘Is it the arduous work of summer school or 
in a cool dry place for two or three days. All 


prosperity that agrees with you?’ The truth is that 


grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it I am now a regular consumer of a product that I had 


today ! ‘ : known for years without realizing its health-giving 
And let us send you a free copy of our latest properties. Fleischmann’s Yeast has cured the con- 

booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research stipation that sapped my strength for so long. To-day 

Dept. D-11, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- I feel like a new man.” 

ington Street, New York. Cuarces F. WILLIs, Baltimore, Md. 


{AST December, there appeared a blotch of 
little blisters at one corner of my mouth. 
Chey gradually spread on my face and were 
very embarrassing. So I decided to try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I can truthfully say that, aside 
rom clearing up the eruptions, Yeast has im- 
proved my health in general.” 
I GERTRUDE SCUDDER, Detroit, Mich. 


RIGHT 
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\ Y nerves were in a dreadful condition. I 
lacked energy. My color gradually faded. 
My physician recommended Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I took three cakes a day for two months. 
; noticed a remarkable change. My energy re- 
urned, my complexion regained its freshness.” 

Virginia B. Maurice, New York City 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 


When you take in your 
hands a MACGREGOR Club, 
you just know you can hit it! 

The balance and “‘feel”’ of 
these clubs inspire you with 
the kind of confidence that 


Perfect balance enables you 
to time your shots properly 
—and timing can make or 
mar your success in golf. 

And don’t forget that the 
exclusively-controlled materi- 
als and patented features of 
MACGREGOR Clubs can- 
not be duplicated in any 


Ask your Pro or Dealer 
to show you these clubs. We 
will mail catalog on request. 


The Crawford, McGregor & 


Established 1829 
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Workers in MACGREGOR 
shops are golfers them- 
selves—playing regularly 
on our own private course. 
Thus they are interested 
in the game itself—and 
they know what a club 
must do. The results are 
reflected in the quality of 
the clubs they produce. 
And thus it is that the 
MACGREGOR Course is 
really the proving ground 
for MACGREGOR Clubs. 
It is also your assurance 
that the interest and experi- 
ence responsible for their 
quality will be consistently 
maintained. 


MACGREGORS 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
been written in, “‘$7.48.’’ And the sec- 
ond was “ Deposits.”’ There was only one 
entry under this item—an item bearing the 
same date as the check which she was 
writing—‘“‘Received from Mr. Madigan, 
$5000.” 

Mary blotted the check and looked up at 
the clock over the fireplace. It was seven 
o’clock, and Frank had said that he would 
call at that hour. They were going out to 
dinner and later to the theater, and Mary 
was dressed for the evening. 

“‘ And there’s his step on the stairs,”’ she 
told herself, putting the check book away. 
“And there’s his knock on the door.” 

She let him in—a well-groomed, agree- 
able figure, and much the same as his 
photograph on theshelf, except that his hun- 
gry look wasn’t in evidence that evening. 
He was unfeignedly glad to see Mary. They 
shook hands like old friends who under- 
stood each other, and Mary said, ‘‘Oh! 
You have a new muffler!”’ 

“Yes,” he said, throwing his coat open 
and displaying an immaculate shirt front. 
“Knitted silk. I needed a new one. Made 
in London, the man said; but of course you 
can’t always believe them.” 


“Tt’s pretty,” she said. “T'll be 
ready in a moment.” 
He turned to the fireplace. Frank had 


always liked that mellowed marble fire- 
place, and taking off his coat for the few 
minutes which he knew he must wait, he 
seated himself in front of the fire and drew 
a deep breath of content. 

“Hello!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘What 
corking vases!” 

“Yes, aren’t they!’’ she said in her quiet 
way. “I picked them up awfully cheap 
today.” 

And indeed they were touched with 
beauty—a deep ox-blood background inlaid 
with silver ferns. Frank was still admiring 
them when Mary brought him her coat to 
hold. 

““New coat, too,” he beamed. ‘‘ Aren’t we 
getting on!” 

“Do you like it?”’ she shyly asked him. 

“A peach!” he said. ‘I’ve always liked 
sealskin. Mother had a cape and muff of 
it, and I always loved to stroke it.” 

Perhaps that was why he stroked the coat 
a little after Mary had put it on, she looking 
up at him from under her lashes as she but- 
toned her gloves. And whether or not it 
was the coat, or the glance, or a certain half- 
suppressed expression of excited happiness 
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in Mary’s eyes and lips and cheek 
dropped his voice a few notes and sai ; 
rather troubled way, “ You know—a |" 
as I get my next raise—I’m going ta 
you something.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Frank,” said a 
quietly. ‘‘You naturally want to bey 
first that you really like me.” 

The remark slipped out so easily, sy 
consciously, that if you had been th, 
might at least have pleased you to w ( 
whether the words had been given }, | 
those upon Olympus—as a reward, \ 
haps, for the more difficult part whi: ; 
had just played for them. But wha, 
the origin, the effect was unmistaka} 

“Sure?” repeated Frank, Mary’; 
ward glance still on him. “You thin 
not sure? You think I don’t know?” 

“T don’t know,” she demurely s: 
“Do you?” 

His embrace, his kiss, must have h} 
to convince her; and when they wer} 
together a few minutes later, her han 
resting contentedly on his arm. ; 
walked to the corner and started 
Sixth Avenue, Frank all the time ot 
lookout for a cab. 

“That’s the worst of taxis,” he | 
“Everybody wants them at thesamet ¢ 

“Oh, I don’t mind walking,” she \ 
glancing down with gentle satisfacti 
her coat. 

On the next block she slowed do} 
little as they approached the employ » 
agency. The doorway was dark, bit 
eards were still there—and so wat 
pawnshop next door, its window a bli) 
light. 

“Doyouever lookin pawnshops, Fr: ; 
she asked, walking more slowly stil \ 
wondering if she could get him to st 
the lighted window. 

“No,” he said rather shortly; ar { 
the first time his impatient frown appé ¢ 
Her eyes intent upon the line of | 
tickets for sale, she didn’t notice th 
was raising his hand at an approachin »: 

“‘Let’s stop a minute—shall we?-\ 
for fun,’’ she said, “and see if there’: 1 
thing interesting.” 

“No, dear,” he said. ‘“Here’s ai 
And with a look of disapproval at 
lighted window beneath the sign ot 
three gilt balls, he added as he guide|: 
to the waiting cab, ‘‘ They always se'| 
me so grubby—and that one espec|! 
I’m sure you’d never find anything | 
esting there.” 
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Among the purchasers at this record 
sale for American glass were Mrs. F. S. 
Fish, Mrs. Charles Blair, Mr. A. B. Maclay, 
Mr. G. H. Buek, owner of Home, Sweet 
Home, Mr. James Stillman and Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Turnbull. 

A pair of sapphire-blue Stiegel vases, 
13.5 inches high, brought $1150; asapphire- 
blue Stiegel vase, 774 inches, $690; a blue- 
violet cream pitcher, $255; alight-amethyst 
pocket flask, $160; and a New Jersey em- 
erald glass pitcher, 6.5 inches, with ball 
stopper, $360. 

Mrs. Edward Turnbull tells me that one 
of the important sales this season was a 
group of five Chippendale chairs which had 
belonged to John Howard Payne, author of 
Home, Sweet Home, and which were 
brought to this country by Payne’s suc- 
cessor as consul at Tunis. These were sold 
by the latter’s widow and brought $1575— 
$315 each. 

In the collection of snuffboxes, silver and 
enamels of the Danish Countess S. von 
Holstein-Rathlou, which brought $23,500, 
a Gothic silver-gilt ciborium sold for $1500; 
a Diana modeled in Nuremberg, $1300; a 
Gobelin tapestry with a hunting scene, 
$1950; and a snuffbox with a miniature of 
Mary Queen of Scots, $750. 

The rare guns and pistols of the late 
R. G. Bickford, of Newport News, Virginia, 
known as one of the ablest patent lawyers 


in the country, who specialized in rare | 
locks of the period between 1750 and [ 
brought $5100. A Forsyth detonat 
the scent-bottle type sold for $575. A\ 
tion of the treasures of the late Wi? 
Winter, the celebrated American drai 
critic and author, reached $5850. Or! 
occasion a Shaksperean window of st | 
glass which Edwin Booth had made fo | 
presented to William Winter reache’ 
price of $500. { 
A mahogany lowboy, made by Wi} 
Savery of Philadelphia, reached the ext ° 
dinary price of $9000 at the sale of tle 
tate of Mrs. Henry E. Huntington on M.' 
19, 1926. Such a sum was never ree! 
by a lowboy before. This lowboy 
appeared on this same platform in ? 
when it was sold with the Jacob Pé\ 
Temple collection, and it then brought fi 
was considered a record price of $3800. E 
lowboy is thirty-one inches high, tht 
three inches wide and twenty-one 1}! 
deep, is furnished with the original ha'l 
and key plates, and was made about .? 
Another Philadelphia piece—a maho: 
chest upon chest—ninety-three inches : 
and forty inches wide, also dating ? 
1760, brought $4000. } 
Pieces do not, however, always ne 
in value. For example Mrs. Huntin 
paid $25,000 for a replica of the fal! 
(Continued on Page 84) } 
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The hardware wholesaler’s 
ereat service to American homes 


ye we go to the reliable stores for the things 
we want for our homes, we seldom think of all 
that has been done to safeguard our investment and 
make our task of selection easy. 


Thousands of manufacturers of thousands of things, 
want you to buy what they make. 


The natural place for you to buy their wares is in 
the most reliable store in your town. 


The natural place for that reliable store to buy the 
things you are likely to want, is the great wholesale 
warehouse where such things are collected as the first 
step of the great service of distribution. 


So the natural place for the manufacturer to start the 
distribution of the things he makes is this wholesale 
establishment. 


If you had to select a modern electric washer or 
ironer from the many different kinds, you would be 


bewildered. 


But all or most of them have first been offered to 
the wholesalers, in this case the great Hardware Whole- 
salers, who select, from the many, the one their experts, 
after much study and many tests, consider best. 


Judgments may differ somewhat, but in the end 
the Hardware Wholesalers will select the one or two 
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machines that can be depended upon to serve reliably 
and that represent sound value. 


The next step in distribution 1s from wholesaler to 
local retail store. 

To the most reliable local store many Wholesalers 
will offer their selection and the local store will judge 
and test, and make its selection. 


When these selections are once made, the deserving 
product continues to be the selection of Wholesaler and 
Retailer—until something more deserving 1s offered. 


So the less deserving, failing to win store distribution, 
adopt the more expensive methods of distribution. 


When distribution costs rise, manufacturing costs 
must come down—dquality 1s apt to suffer. 


The producer with the lowest cost of distribution 1s 
in the best position to deliver quality at a price—value. 


Because they perform an economical service, the 
great Wholesale Hardware Establishments have grown 
until they select and distribute more than a billion 
dollars’ worth of merchandise annually. 


Horton prestige is the result of quality tested in use 
for fifty-five years—and Horton quality rests on the 
advantage of low cost Hardware Wholesale distribution 
which Horton has always had. 
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This ledger 
Bit to be w-o-u-n-d up! 
It expands, contracts, locks like lightning 


ETTING sheets in or out of the Aladdin 
Ledger isn’t.a slow-movie job. And you 
can’t lose the key—because there zsv’t any. 
Press a lever, as in the picture above, and ZIP 
—the cover jumps up! Insert or take out the 


sheets—press down the cover—and Presto—the 
Aladdin is securely locked again! 


Simple as A B C. Safe—and wonderfully convenient. 
! You can have the Aladdin bound in rich corduroy-as.in 
the picture—in serviceable black Texhide—or full blue slate 
canvas: Two sizes. Two capacities: 7% x 103, in. for the 
small business, or the professional man; 914 x 11% in. for 
{ any job a “‘he-ledger”’ can hold down. Hammermill Ledger 


Paper; convenient rulings. 


) | The Aladdin, complete with 200 sheets and index, retails 
from $6.50 up, according to size and binding. It is sold by 
good stationers nearly everywhere. Look for the National 
Eagle trade mark inside the cover. Use the coupon below. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPAN ® 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 

Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. Philadelphia, 1003 Market Street 

New York, 54 Duane Street Boston, 163 Devonshire Street 

) 4 © 1926, Natl. Blank Book Co. 
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bureau de roi, made by Riesener and 
Caffieri for Louis XV and it sold on March 
twentieth for only $1250. 

It should be remembered in reading 
about these extraordinary figures that these 
high prices are only for very beautiful, rare 
or unique things; and that very beautiful, 
rare or unique things are always worth 
large sums of money. 

It should also be remembered that on the 
strength of these high prices for worthy 
articles a good many dealers have put up, 
beyond all reason, prices on commoner and 
more ordinary antiques. Prices that are 
being asked for stuff that grades from junk 
up to ordinary things are perfectly as- 
tounding and are not warranted by any 
condition now obtaining or likely to obtain 
in the future. 

The greatest event of the season was the 
sale of the Leverhulme collection in Febru- 
ary, which totaled $1,268,976. This was 
the first occasion that a valuable European 
collection was placed at auction in the 
United States. A hue and cry was raised 
about this in England, for experts knew 
very well that the success of this sale would 
mean that henceforth New York would 
take precedence over London as the world’s 
mart for. artistic treasures. Consequently 
people on both sides of the Atlantic watched 
for the result with great interest. 


Der Tag for Collectors . 


As the first day of sale approached, ap- 
plications were made for seats that far ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the salesroom. Seven 
hundred persons, however, had cards of 
invitation: Well-known collectors who took 
part in the bidding, agents representing 
other collectors, representatives from mu- 
seums, art critics and dealers, and ladies 
and gentlemen of fashion. The sale lasted 
from 2:30 to six o’clock, and during its 
progress the bidding became so excited 
that the contestants frequently broke out 
with shouts and yells in their frenzy to se- 
cure desired objects. 

One of the sensations of the occasion was 
a set of eight mahogany side chairs and an 
armchair of the Chippendale style, which 
sold for $15,000. The pieces were exqui- 
sitely carved, with dripping water, or icicles, 
as some people call it, in low relief, with 
cabriole legs and ball-and-claw feet, and 
upholstered in dark-red striped silk. 

There were many sessions of the Lever- 
hulme sale; and I may say that one-quarter 
of the total number of articles reached four 
figures. 

One of the most beautiful items in the 
entire collection was an Adam suit consist- 
ing of two sofas and two armchairs, the 
wood carved and gilt, with lion’s head arms 
and upholstered in palest green antique-silk 
damask. The lines were exquisite. This 
suit brought $8900. 

Mrs. George F. Baker, Jr., paid $11,500 
for an English eighteenth-century satin- 
wood bookcase, ten feet tall and eight feet 
wide, in the Sheraton style, dating from 
1790. Mrs. Henry Walters, wife of the 
banker and railroad financier, paid $8000 
for an eighteenth-century satinwood com- 
mode believed to have been made by 
Thomas Chippendale; a set of six panels 
of eighteenth-century Aubusson tapestry 
reached $34,000; a seventeenth-century 
petit-point panel, nineteen inches by twenty- 
two inches, brought $2900; a grand piano- 
forte made by John Broadwood & Sons for 
the Queen of Spain in 1796, the case de- 
signed by Sheraton and ornamented with 
cameos by Wedgwood, $6100; a seven- 
piece English golden-walnut suit—settee, 
four chairs and two stools—William and 
Mary period, $12,500; two eighteenth cen- 
tury satinwood commodes painted in the 
style of Angelica Kauffman and Pergolesi, 
$7600; four William and Mary marquetry 
chairs, $2700; six mahogany Chippendale 
chairs, $2700; a George III mahogany set- 
tee, $1375; four eighteenth-century Aubus- 
son tapestry panels, eight by twelve/feet, 
$13,800; a large George I English walnut 
armchair, $4250; two eighteenth-century 
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satinwood commodes sold to Mr, 
Bowers for $11,600; a pair of semicy 
console tables sold to Mr. E. F, All, 
$1150; a Tudor marriage chest, date; 
was purchased by the Boston Muse, 
Fine Arts for $3500; two Willia 
Mary chairs sold to Gov. Alvan T, i] 
of Massachusetts, for $1100; a comn|, 
rare woods, thought to have been) 
by Chippendale, from the Sir Ar, 
de Rothschild collection, $4000; ar. 
Georgian cream-lacquer cabinet 7 
George II petit-point screen, 8.5 inc 
13.5 inches, $1050; an eighteenth-c} 
mahogany-and-satinwood seerétaire } 
case, $4100; two Adamsatinwood boc ; 
from the collection of the Earl of C); 
field, $1600; a Chippendale mahogan , 
chair, $1000; two seventeenth-cent;| 
ble covers, $10,000; a Georgian ma}: 
double chair-back settee, $2750; s | 
hogany chairs, $3200; a pair of eight) 
century gilt settees, $4000, anda > 
mahogany window seat, dated 1782, ; 

The commodes and cabinets attrs 
great deal of attention. A Frene} 
mode of 1740 brought $5750; a Shera» 
laid segmental commode of 1780 b | 
$5050; a French lacquer-and-ormol } 
mode, $3500; an Adam segmental; 
wood commode, $4500; an English; 
wood commode, $4100; a Hepp]! 
chestnut-and-tulipwood commode, § 
a Queen Anne lacquer cabinet, date: ’ 
$2250. 

A mahogany dining table brought | 
a pair of mahogany card tables, 1760, § 
a mahogany side table, 1760, $1i) 
semicircular sycamore side table, ’ 
$1000; a George IV satinwood side i 
1790, $1200; a large oak gate-legge | 
from an old manor house, $250. 

Embroideries and needlework pan | 
brought large prices. Miss Jane $) 
for instance, bought an eighteenth-c t 
petit-point panel, English, for $1700; 
landscape in gros-point embroidery s | 
$2700. 

A tremendous price was paid fo] 
Elizabethan needlework panels ol | 
by P. W. French & Co., $7750. Aj 
eighteenth-century needlework pane i 
lish, 1715, sold for $1000; and fow 
seat covers, English tapestry, 1750, b» 
$1800. Stuart stump-work needle f 
raised and stuffed figures—attractec | 
attention, and small panels were sol ; 
$900 to $250 each. 

There was not much glass in the * 
hulme collection. The highest pri| 
reached by a pair of Waterford ct? 
three-light candelabra which sold for | 
Another pair brought $1500. 


Pewter and Glass Go Begg E 


A large mahogany table was set { 
complete service of ruby glass at) 
brought very moderate prices. T | 
circular double-lipped ruby-glass } 
bowls were purchased by Mrs. Fritz! 
ler for $600; twelve ruby-glass pl » 
1780 were bought by Mr. W. H. Ha E 
for $750, who also bought six rub} 
fruit dishes for $375; and a rub3 
punch bowl brought $275. 

Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, bo! 
mahogany inlaid tea caddy for $1: 
Georgian silver soup tureen and ( 
brought $1000; George Il oil-and~ § 
cruet, 1746, $290; George Il sil) 
urn, 1764, $600; George III silver ull 
1771, $700; Adam silver cake basket) 
$235; three George III silver tea cac é 
shark-skin case bought by Gov. al 
Fuller, $310; and also a George 1 
pitcher, 1757, for $185. ri 

Sheffield plate did not bring high 
Mr. Vanderbilt purchased a Sheffiel'? 
cruet stand for $150; Mrs. B. C. Vi 
pair of three-light candelabra for 
and Mr. J. Henry Foster an oval t 
for $200. 

Pewter went for even less. 


III large circular platter, 1740, 10 
(Continued on Page 86) 


Low~cost Tr 


The POWER and Q 
of the Star Car— 
inder types— be 
attractive when 
economy of wu, 
gasoline mileag 
If you want po 
in mud, sand o1 
want superior 
cost your next « 


Ask the nearest Star dealer to « 


NEW STAR SIX 
TOURING $725 COUPE te ee SS20 B @ d 
COUPSTER $745 COACH... . $880 


EENDAU SEDAN . $975 Hay 
o. b. Lansing 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 
General Sales Dept.- 


Dealers and Service Stations throu; 
Plants: Elizabeth, N. J. Lansi 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
twenty-five dollars; a Flemish coffeepot for 
twenty-five dollars; an English hot-water 
jug, eighteen dollars; a Flemish spice box, 
1790, and two Norwegian bowls all went for 
eighty dollars; and Governor Fuller took 
away a French chocolate pot of 1780 for 
the astonishing sum of fifteen dollars. 

It must not be imagined that these ex- 
traordinary prices will set a precedent for 
individual pieces that may seem to their 
owners to be of similar design, quality, age 
and value. The very fact that a piece is 
identified with a famous collection en- 

,hances its interest to collectors; and pieces 
of furniture, tapestry, silver, embroidery 
or glass owned by private individuals rarely 


| attain equal market value with pieces in 


renowned collections. Added to beauty, 
rarity and condition, pedigree plays a very 
important part in valuation. Then, too, 
excited bidding at an auction sale some- 
times inflates the price unnaturally. For 
example, because two persons were com- 
peting for the wig stand—as described at 
the beginning of this article—and sky- 
rocketed the price, anyone who possesses 
an old wig stand had better not appraise it 
at four figures. Wig stands will doubtless 
appear in many antique shops in the near 
future; for the clever faker will see that 
they get there. It need not be imagined 
either that because the satinwood pieces 
at the Leverhulme sale attracted so much 
attention all satinwood will slide up the 
scale in value. The pieces here were all of 
the early East India variety, of a lovely 
golden or delicate straw color and as soft 
as velvet to the touch. An added value was 
the rare finish of the cabinetwork and the 
exquisite decorations. 


Lionized Mahogany 


We shall probably soon see, too, a great 
deal of mahogany decorated with lion’s 
heads on the arms and knees and with 
lion’s feet, which type dates from about 
1725. Lion mahogany is rare, but there is 
a little of it in the country. As it attracted 
attention at the Leverhulme sale, it will be 
the thing soon to collect lion mahogany; 
and the busy American fakers will doubt- 
less produce antiques of this kind. 

There is a great deal more antique furni- 
ture manufactured than the public im- 
agines; and it finds its way into the shops 
| of unscrupulous dealers in antiques who 
| wish to make hay while the sun shines 
upon the modern craze for antiques. Be- 
ginner collectors should be very careful in 
paying large sums for antiques of any de- 
scription, particularly for primitive Amer- 


icana. Simple highboys and lowboys, 
gate-legged tables and plain old chairs of a 


type that were made by carpenters rather 


than by cabinetmakers are the easiest ar- 
ticles in the world to reproduce. Many per- 
sons within the past two years have paid 
hundreds and even thousands of dollars for 
American antiques which date from 1920 
onward, and which have been defaced and 
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antiqued to give them the proper ¢, 
teenth and eighteenth century i 
The awakening of these collectors is j 
to be very sad. | 

European fakes are just as bad as, 
made in our own country. Skillful ca } 
makers and carvers in England and <| 
Continent know how to copy antique, 
afterward to give them the deceptive i 
of age. Even old lacquer can be fake; 
so can antique velvets, brocades, da)|, 
and silks. 

Some years ago a famous English ) 
nalist was searching in out-of-th, 
corners of that ant hill of humanity, | 
don, for strange occupations of some | 
human ants. He questioned one won } 
the neighborhood of Soho as to wh; | 
husband did to earn a living. 

‘?F’s a worm heater,” she told hi 

“Hats worms!” the journalist excl; ; 
in horror. 

“Yes, sir,’? she replied. “Won 
furniture, you know. ’E bores ’oles i} 
niture to look like worm ’oles. ’H’sa ) 
heater.” 

It seems this man had become go u :: 
nily expert in imitating the exact pere | 
tions of the inhabitants of all the ai, 
woods that even entomological ep 
would have been deceived. 


Money to Spend, Not Burn 


Our American collectors live and } 
Those whomake mistakes laugh the | 
profit by experience and are stung no : 
As a rule, however, they put them) 
under expert advice until they feel a> 
depend on their own judgment. Our.1 
ican bankers and capitalists who , 
having precious and beautiful obje; 
their homes—and whose collectior : 
ultimately to go to museums for the | \ 
of the public—apply themselves t| 
study of their treasures with the same | 
ligence that they apply to their busir 
and the same astuteness that has er) 
them to amass a fortune of the first } 
enables them to amass a collection | 
first rank. 

As’a nation we are not afraid to & 
money. Indeed, it is this very expen } 
of money that makes us prosperous 
makes us an open-minded as well | 
open-handed people. It should be ar 
for rejoicing that wealthy Americal) 
willing to spend these large sums | 
beautiful objects; and the very fev' 
may object can apply the lesson of t' { 
lowing little story regarding one of tl! 
dukes of Devonshire. One day an / 
zealous and critical friend, who thoug ' 
duke might be pleased to hear of thi: 
went to him especially to say: ‘( 
Grace, do you know that your son is} 
ing a great deal of money?” 

And the duke very coldly replied, | 
Marquis of Hartington has a great ¢| 
money to spend.” 

Americans have a great deal of 1! 
to spend! 


| 
St. Mary's Lake, in Glacier National Park 
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DANDRUFF? 


Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
Reproduced from Hazen’s 
“(Diseases of the Skin.’’ 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff, known scientifically as Pityriasis 
Simplex Capitis, is a disease of the deeper 
rooted cells of the scalp. 

It may spread by infection through personal 
contact (combs, brushes, etc.). Many people, 
for instance, and especially children, are free 
from the disease until infected by actual con- 
tact with dandruff bacteria. 

Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure, but 
easy to check. 

When checked it has a persistent tendency 
to reappear, and often in more virulent form, 
with possible loss of hair or even total bald- 
ness. 

The treatment to check dandruff requires 
constant cleanliness and the use of a suitable 
antiseptic solution to combat the disease and 
to heal the scalp. 


Do something about it! 


DanprurF is a danger signal. If you have it you 
should do something about it. 


Perhaps you never knew it before, but dandruff is a 
germ disease. It spreads by infection from personal con- 
tact, as with the common use of combs and brushes. Chil- 
dren, for instance, are never troubled with dandruff until 
actually infected by some contact. 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure but easy to check. 
It has a tendency to reappear, unless properly treated, 
and often brings with it the possible loss of hair or actual 
baldness. 


The ideal treatment to combat dandruff conditions 
is the systematic use of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic in their claims 
for what Listerine will do in this way. If you are troubled 
with dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 


You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing. And you will be amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, combats dandruff. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. 


Not only men but women have become devoted users 
of Listerine for this purpose—women, particularly, since 
bobbed hair has been in vogue and has made them more 
conscious of dandruff if it happened to be present. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
and itchy. Dandruff is probably causing the trouble. 
Apply it generously and then massage vigorously. You 
will find it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in addi- 
tion to combating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
luster and softness to the hair that is so important a part 
of being well-groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, U.S. A. 


SIolTE RINE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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ighter housework 
M9 for the 


summer days / 


If ever a woman longs for less work about 
the home it is with the approach of warm 
weather! Fortunately, with a little wise plan- 
ning now, she can make her wish come true. 


Here is a room, for instance, colorful, airy, 
inviting! Upholstered furniture with slip 
covers of soft yellow cretonne, gaily figured; 
woodwork of rich walnut, walls of grayish 
tan; and a Blabon floor of gray linoleum with 
an all-over pattern repeating the colors of the 
furnishings. And because of this smooth, 
crackless, non-absorbent floor, it is so practi- 
cal and easy to keep clean! 

Where dirt and mud are so frequently 
tracked in, a Blabon floor can be wiped up in 
a jiffy with a damp cloth. Imagine how your 
household cares would be reduced —with 
Blabon floors all over the house! And why 
not? There are charming designs and color- 
ings suitable for any room upstairs or down. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt insures 
watertight seams which are practically invis- 
ible, and makes a Blabon floor permanent. 

The new decorative Blabon’s Linoleum will 
be a revelation to you! See it at any home- 
furnishing or department store. Then write 
our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration 
for suggestions without cost to you! 

For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor 
for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, 
upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 


Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


DUR WOR MESSE SSIS 


The color notes of this com- 
fortably furnished living room 
are repeated inthe Blabon floor 
of Linoleum — pattern 361 — 

with a Blabon Plain Gray 

Linoleum border. 


Planning the : | 
lor Schemes 
for Your Home : 


Wesel Ib dle 


Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors, in our 36-page 
book, “Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,”’ beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon, 
receipt of 20 cents. 
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COUNTRY IS THIS? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


America meant easy money are pleased. It 
is nonsensical to say that peoples who were 
used to coming to us and boarding with us 
for a while in order to send their earnings 
back to other lands are now rejoicing. 

But we have spent years in making a de- 
cision about immigration, and have made 
it. Within a year or two it has proved itself 
a policy of excellent results. No one else 
may be pleased; America and her people 
are pleased indeed. This is no mere selfish 
pleasure; perhaps the highest duty of a 
people to the world is the building of the 
best civilization of which they are capable. 
When we restricted immigration we moved 
forward on that road. When we restricted 
immigration we saved America from be- 
coming meaningless. 

To offset what we have done may not be 
the purpose of those who come this year 
knocking at the doors of Congress and the 
committee rooms asking for exemptions, 
changes, privileges and exceptions under 
our immigration law. It may not be the 
purpose or intent of these plausible minori- 
ties to undermine the effect of the Immi- 
gration Act, but such often would be the 
result if Congress or the Department of 
Labor rulings were to give way. 

“Tt is the same old game,” said a mem- 
ber of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Committee. “‘They come with propaganda, 
petitions signed up by traveling agents, 
resolutions which any mass meeting will 
pass, and spokesmen glib of tongue. About 
everyone interested puts in an appearance 
personally or through a committee-room 
lobbyist, and all voices are heard except 
one—the voice of the American people— 
the voice of the general welfare.” 

What do the sixty-odd bills “‘giving re- 
lief from the operation of the Immigration 
Act”? represent? A mere half dozen are 
harmless enough and one or two are ac- 
tually on the side of stiffening the restric- 
tions. But the bulk of the bills introduced 
and nine-tenths of the wailing and gnashing 
of teeth before the committee are distinctly 
on the side of breaking down the exclusion 
of undesirables or tend to loosen the re- 
striction as to mere numbers. Some of these 
proposals are sincere, some are sly, some 
are sentimental and some are selfish. 


Restriction-Law Sniping 


It is not necessary to go into the technical 
details to indicate the trend of the proposals 
embodied in the legislative bills, in testi- 
mony during hearings or in direct or in- 
direct. suggestions. Sometimes the end 
sought is the transfer of certain groups from 
the immigration quota allotted to various 
countries to the nonquota class; sometimes 
the proposal is to extend preference inside 
the quota to new special classes. The result 
is the same in kind, if not in degree. The 
real point is that a proposal has been made 
to let in new immigrants, not primarily be- 
cause they will make better citizens than 
other immigrants but because they or their 
racial groups want them to come or because 
some industrial or agricultural interests 
want cheap labor. Neither of these wants 
may be blameworthy; they may not be, 
however, consistent with the general na- 
tional welfare. 

The variety of restriction-law sniping 
covers a wide range. Look atit! Thereisa 
proposal to extend the nonquota privileges 
of entry of children of immigrants in the 
United States under eighteen to those under 
twenty-one. There is the proposal to bring 
in by the same means the fathers and 
mothers of immigrants. There is a pro- 
posal not only. to admit any soldiers who 
were in the American forces in the war but 
also the relatives of soldiers. It is proposed 
to open new doors to nurses. 

It is proposed to admit domestic servants 
on their agreement to stay in their jobs for 
three years, which no machinery of Govern- 
ment can enforce after the immigrants once 
are in the country. There is a proposal to 


| 
let in one or two thousand immigran:, 
having obtained mere visas of thei 
ports, are stuck somewhere in tr; 
through no fault of the United ; 
There is a proposal to admit mil t 
priests and rabbis on new terms |; 
admit their relatives, as well. The! 
proposal to admit to new status §, 
residents of Porto Rico who failed ;. 
to become American citizens, 
There have been proposals to ; 
Chinese into Hawaii and Mexica) - 
Texas, California and other states |. 
terms, on the theory that these la) 
once in the country, can be made to;> 
the work they were brought to do a| 
be herded and kept out of cities ;} 
turned—in some magic undescribed ; 
to their land of origin when the gs); 
work is over. There are even propi| 
introduce bills for the special r» 
Antonio This and Rebecca That. 


Fewer and Smaller Mouse }| 


By and large, this sniping, as t] 
gressmen call it, is usually a process 
ing the United States to open an ini 5 
number of holes for an indefinite nw} 
mice. The proponents are always rij 
promise a minimum number of mic- 
mouse, a mere handful of mice, a fe | 
dred of mice only, or merely some !) 
or so of mice. And will the newly ac 
mice apply in their turn to get i} 
children, their parents, their unc! 
aunts and relatives? And will the) 
cations to admit more mice multip] | 
rect ratio to the quantity of new pr | 
opened? Of course they will! 0): 
mouse-hole business has started, th > 
be a hundred mouse-hole proposal j 
only one grew before. Once grant pr | 
of labor importation to one grouy) 
dustrial or agricultural applicants \ 
oh, Destiny, how many others will (1 
equal privileges—and get them? | 

And when the mouse-hole gnawi'| 
begins, the political pressure on inci 
congressmen will be another grievc| 
den of organized minorities. Rare i 
the member of the House who will n | 
some organization among his cons't 
hanging on his neck, demanding 2) 
hole as the price of its support for » 
tion. The mouse-hole gnawing is { 
process; it goes on when the forces? 
our general national welfare are unor ! 
and sleeping. 

No witness and no lobbyist turn! 
the hearings and says, “I appear i 
whole American people. I appear) 
serve our present immigration polic) 
pear to argue in favor of building’ 
lization which shall be neither a) 
boarding house for easy-money-lovi | 
sients nor a dumping ground for 1‘ 
ables.” 

Today the one force which res § 
mouse-hole process is the force (| 
courage and wisdom in the Comm‘ 
Immigration and Naturalization— 
like the chairman, Albert John’ 
Washington; Robert L. Bacon, | 
York; John C. Box, of Texas; and! 
The only other available force is pt! 

First of all there is the odor of m 
certainty as to how many mice Wl! 
end slip through every new mouse h? 
fast as government experts can §)/ 
mates of this kind there are prop? 
open up a hole of a slightly differer 
and size. eS i 

Coert du Bois, chief of the visa |! 
the Department of State and for)? 
most efficient member of the consul ' 
ice in the field, is testifying and ti’ 
comments from congressmen whic s 
for themselves: | 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Du Bois, t 
mittee is working on twelve or fille 
eighteen bills providing for amendn 

(Continued on Page 90) | 
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5-Passenger, 4-Door Coach 
—body by Pierce-Arrow 


S}IERCE-ARROW craftsmen have wrought into these beau- 
tiful hand-built coach bodies the same staunch, hand-fitted 
framework of straight-grained ash; the same thick alumi- 
==" num hammered by hand to perfect contour; the same 
deep cushioning and soft-finish, wool upholstery, as are used in the 
most luxurious Pierce-Arrow sedans and limousines. 


There are six distinctive color schemes from which you may choose. 


Houdaille Shock Absorbers, Pierce-Arrow four-wheel brakes and 
balloon tires are furnished as standard equipment. 


5-passenger, 2-door Coach . . . . *3150 
5-passenger, 4-door Coach . . . . 3250 
7-passenger, 4-door Coach . . . . $3350 


7-passenger, 4-door Limousine-Coach. $3450 


Prices at Buffalo, reduced tax extra 


Any Pierce-Arrow representative will demonstrate. A moderate pay- 
ment now, balance to be divided over a period of months, will 
insure early delivery. Our new catalog will be sent upon request. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. V 
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BUSINESS 
DRAWBACKS 


that come from using 
an OLD pen 

1—Recopying 
2—Illegibility 
3—Spoiled Letters 
4—Mistakes in figuring 
5—Misunderstandings 
6—Bad Impressions 
7—Defaced Documents 
8—Lost Letters 


~- 

Startling differences 

in pens revealed by 
the microscope 


a 


Steel in an ordinary pen 
(enlarged 800 times) 


The black areas (ferrite) and the 
white spots (cementite) are large 
and irregular. That makes it easy for 
the acid in ink to attack the ferrite. 
In a few hours the ferrite is eaten 
away and only the hard, sharp 
cementite is left. The pen is jagged, 
scratchy. You have to throw it 
away. Cheap pen—false economy. 


Esterbrook Steel 
(enlarged 800 times) 


See how fine, how evenly distributed 
the particles are! It is this close 
amalgamation of ferrite and cementite 
in Esterbrook steel that so strongly 
resists the acids in ink, That is why 
an Esterbrook pen stays smooth and 
flexible all through its long service. 
Esterbrook—true economy. 


is) Send me, free,’*The Book of 100 

Famous Signatures,"’ showing 
the autographs of illustrious men and 
women—and a sample of Pen No. 556. 


~WRITE YOUR NAME AND "ADDRESS IN THE MARGIN BELOW 


me find the pen best suited to m 
hand—also a sample of Pen No. 556. 
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A Lresh pen— 


effortless, tereless— 
a thoroughbred winner, 


an ESTERBROOK!? 


kee old pens costs you 
money—loses more than 
you would think. 

Having fresh pens — long- 
lived Esterbrooks—is savzng. 
Better fire the wasteful old 
pens and employ fresh easeful 
Esterbrooks! They stay fresh! 


There are Esterbrooks to 
humor every hand and every 
pen-use. You will catch the 
mood for writing with an Ester- 
brook in hand. 


Clip the coupon—get some 
samples! You will like their 
touch and freedom. Having Es- 
terbrooks, and fresh ones, will 
become a useful habit. Why not 
find this keen new pleasure— 
for yourself—this very day! 


Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Canadian Agents: The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 


| Gstertiook 


FREE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. €O., CAMDEN, N. J. 


fall Send me, free, the Esterbrook J I enclose -15 cents, — 


for which send me 
the "12 Most Popular 
Pens in the World.” 


Chart of Handwriting-to help 
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the act of 1924 so as to relieve the situation 
as to wives and children of American citizens 
and also parents and other relatives: We 
are still looking for statistical information 
as to the possible number in the various 


| classes. Have you anything to offer? 


Mr. Du Bots: Mr. Chairman, I knew 
that you were working on bills along this 
general line, and for that reason the State 
Department sent out acall to the consuls 


| in Europe, particularly in Eastern Europe, 
| for their best estimate, from such data as 
| they had available, without calling on the 
| local authorities about it, as to the num- 


bers that might be involved in any legisla- 
tion that would affect fathers, mothers, 
wives and minor children of aliens resident 
in the United States, and they have given 
us these replies. The consuls in the various 
countries. haye submitted telegraphic re- 
ports giving their best estimates of the 
number of persons who would be involved 
in any legislation affecting fathers, mothers, 
wives and unmarried children of aliens now 


| resident in the United States, as follows. 


Mr. Du Bois then gave the total estimate 


| | at 622,700. 


Mr.-Bacon: Mr. Du Bois, you have 
studied,the Perlman Bill? 

Mr. Du Bots: I have read it, Mr. Bacon. 

Mr. Bacon:' Have you been able to 
make any estimate of the number of people 
coming from any of the different countries 
of Europe under the Perlman Bill—from 
Poland, for example? 

Mr. Du Bots: Yes, I made something of 
a study of Poland to see what would hap- 
pen. The present Polish quota is 5982, with 
a demand against it of 75,000, as we know. 
Now under the Perlman Bill the 3000 pref- 
erence relatives would be nonquota and 
would come forward at once. In addition, 
there would come forward at once about 
33,500 relatives of aliens, making a total of 
Polish-born persons that would come into 
the country immediately, or as soon as the 
visas could be ground out, of 36,500. In 
the year 1926-27, you would still have the 
quota of 5982, or practically 6000. Under 
the preference provision of the Perlman Bill 
the entire number would all be relatives of 
aliens, so we would have 5982 relatives of 
aliens coming in under the quota, or a total 
of 42,482 aliens of Polish birth. This, of 
course, would displace entirely the present 
waiting list of nonpreference persons. In 
other words, it would displace 2991 persons 
from the orderly waiting lists that have 
already been established, because the quota 
would be made up of preference relatives, 
whose alien relatives in the United States 
had filed petitions, and they would not file 
them in the same order as the people who 
are now listed on the consuls’ waiting lists. 
As a matter of fact, most of the people who 
are on the consuls’ waiting lists are relatives, 
in varying degrees, of aliens in the United 
States. 

MR. VINCENT: It would abolish that list, 
because the petitions would be in here in 
entirely different order. 

Mr. Du Bots: Exactly. 

Mr. Bacon: And they would start, as 
soon as they could get visas, more than 
42,000 from Poland alone. 

Mr. Du Bolts: Yes, sir; and all the 42,- 
000, upon arrival in the United States, 
would be entitled to certain privileges as to 
their relatives still in Poland, under the 
Perlman Bill. 

Mr. Bacon: In other words, the 42,000 
would be the beginning of an endless chain? 

Mr. Du Bols: Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAcon: It would accumulate like a 
snowball rolling downhill? 

Mr. Du Boils: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bacon: In geometrical progression? 

Mr. Du Bots: Yes, in geometrical pro- 
gression. 

Mr. SABATH: Now if the fathers and 
mothers of these people were here, and 
their children were here, who would they 
send for? / 

Mr. Dv Bois: Fiancées, probably, 
pretty soon. e || 

. Mr. SABATH:’ What? 


Mr. Du Bots: Fiancées, would th’ 
Or brothers and sisters? 
Mr. SABATH: Well, their child 
here, and they would not have an, 
relatives out there; and if their wiy I 
here, they would not -have any moty 
out there, would they? 
Mr. Du Bots: A great many of {| 
dren would marry. 


There appears to be some cont) 
over the attitude of former imn} 
themselves as to these mouse-hi| 
posals. Members of the committee 
cussing it thus: | 


Mr. Houapay: I want to ask th, 
tion, and let me make a little prel | 
statement. In those sections whe 
personally acquainted—I do not |} 
large cities—I find that the foreign |; 
becoming pretty well Americanized } 
not objecting.to restrictive immigr | 

Mr. Box: Selective? 

Mr. Houapay: Selective and res | 

Mr. Box: I see—both. 

Mr. Houapay: In other words, : 
favoring it. Then I have noticed he’, 
the large cities, what appeared to }) 
an almost utter disregard of the int» 
America, and the desire and the chi | 
seemed to be how many foreign) 
could get in without any respect | 
effect it might have on the publ, 
America. I just wondered what ec| 
you found in medium-sized cits 
Rochester. | 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN: I will give yor: 
servations. I have had con 
experience with foreigners of man}\ 
alities. I have been in factories | 
labor manager for several years ai 
to come in contact with the work 
day. Frequently this immigration | 
would come up. My observations > 
partial and certainly made without 
to this pending legislation. It is’» 
old story. The fellow who has ¢) 
father or mother on the other sid) 
to the law that will not let him | 
own nearest and dearest relatives | 
country. But when he is thinki:| 
job he, too, realizes that if we alloy i 
more people to come in his wage' 
cut. His thought is: “Yes, I kn/ 
but, after all, it is only my wife | 
children I want.” In other words 
driven and divided between two mi } 
they are personally affected as tov! 
children and parents, they are ap ' 
the view that it will not hurt to } 
more in, because they are thinkin } 
family life; but if they have them ‘ 
and have a job, and want to prot) 
they see the necessity for restricti | 
gration. j 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now then I ui 
to make this statement: Dem i 
made to the State Department an | 
partment of Labor and to this offi 
members of Congress generally, i! 
a desire to have about the follo') 
Russian refugees, Jewish refugee | 
refugees, temporary visitors W) 
changed their plans and desire tI 
permanently in the United State | 
artists, singers, lecturers and pri’ 
men, domestic servants, skilled | 
technical laborers desired in 

0 


brothers, sisters and fiancées of . 
citizens, families of resident citi 
aliens, and then every kind of i} 
appeal you could possibly think | 
whole range of human existence. | 
| 

Of course there is a great deal it 
for the immigrant who came befo. 
of 1924, and had declared his int} 
becoming a citizen, being allowec( 
in his relatives if he came here 
plating no separation of the family 
not be deceived when his hardsh 
to confuse the issue. The real Pry 
made, apparently involves some h 


immigrants now in the country 
cording to Mr. Bacon of the c 
have not yet declared their intent 
coming citizens. 

(Continued on Page 93, 


(Continued from Page 90) 
{ Hotapay: I just wanted to ask this 
cestion: In what way do you feel that 
psent law is inhuman? 
{ PERLMAN: Because it separates 
jis; because a husband who is here 
» have his children come and join 
soecause the wife as a citizen of the 
. States cannot bring her husband 
s You have placed the wife in the 
qota class, saying to the country and 
jat large, ““ We recognize that the wife 
cizen shall be able to join her husband 
a as possible so as to be with him 
me is in his home.’”’ But you do not 
¢the woman citizen, “You can bring 
riusband as quickly as a man can 
wis wife.” 
; CHAIRMAN: Are any of these going 
ko their families, to stay out and re- 
nvith their families? 
| PERLMAN: I do not think so. 
+ CHAIRMAN: Are they not attempt- 
tJo that by returning to their families? 
{ PERLMAN: I do not think we could 
9 American citizens. They have made 
eir home. If you say, ‘“Aren’t some 
ha going back?” then you seem to feel 
; you want to eliminate hardship, that 
yfe cannot come, that the minor can- 
ene, that the husband cannot.come, it 
jvalent to giving the privilege to the 
bid or wife to go back and join the 
» husband. 
{ HoLADAY: Don’t you know, as a 
t of fact, that the immigration law of 
inited States has never separated a 
lfamily? 
[ PERLMAN: I do not know that. 
[ Ho“apay: They all came here 
narily; they can return at any time. 
ye in this morning’s paper that there 
in ships sailing from New York to 
ce. The statement that is generally 
that the immigration law separates 
is, I seriously object to. 
[ PERLMAN: Do you seriously urge 
| woman who is a citizen of the United 
, who marries abroad, should leave 
untry and join her husband abroad, 
s) eliminate this hardship of separated 
is? 
{ HouapAy: I say that if she suffers 
ardship it is a hardship that she 
arily assumed. 
[ PERLMAN: You mean because she 
sibed to our law? That is true. But 
a we pass a law—should we tell our 
> that you must take a law and keep a 
bid from his wife or keep a wife from 
asband or a child away from its 
2} citizen? 
i CHAIRMAN: You have advocated 
tery thing yourself. 
[ HonapAy: The law does not say 
i.She knows what the law is, and they 
iaere voluntarily. 
1 Box: Leaving their families? 
1 HoLapAy: Leaving their families; 
len immediately say, “Look at the 
dip!” 


| Southwestern Mouse Hole 


| chairman at another time pointed out 
let that if citizenship for immigrants 
il with it the privilege of bringing 
«tives, the applications for natural- 
i, would at once leap into tremendous 
Ts, not because of a worthy desire to 
9e citizens but mainly because a new 
1 hole had been opened and taking 
ship would give the right to use that 
or alien relatives. 
‘| same kind of gnawing of holes goes 
iler proposals to bring in seasonal, in- 
tal or agricultural labor. 
ig looks fine until the following ques- 
lire asked: 
it, how can there be any guaranty in a 
ountry, where peonage is unlawful, 
the imported laborer will stick to the 
he came to do? Secondly, if he does 
»/OW Can we find such individuals and 
€ expense of deporting thousands of 


; dly, what, is to prevent these huge 
F from settling in cities? 
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Congressman Box, of Texas, has entered 
upon the records of the committee the fol- 
lowing significant facts, among others, as to 
the influx of Mexicans and the general 
policy of importing cheap labor: 

“The check put upon immigration from 
Europe, Asia and Africa is increasing pres- 
sure against the Mexican border. Labor 
importers have been the biggest factor in 
bringing in undesirable populations from 
the time they began to bring captive blacks 
from Africa during and following Colonial 
times. The movement ultimately caused 
the Civil War, with all its dire conse- 
quences. If Mexico, South America and 
the West Indies are left open as practically 
limitless sources from which to make im- 
portations of serf labor, the country will be 
flooded with peon populations, unless the 
people and Congress protect the country 
against ruinous mistake.”’ 


Drifting Cities of Peons 


“The continuance of a desirable char- 
acter of citizenship is the fundamental pur- 
pose of our immigration laws. Incidental 
to this are the avoidance of social and racial 
problems, the upholding of American stand- 
ards of wages and living and the mainte- 
nance of order. All these purposes will be 
violated by increasing the Mexican popu- 
lation of the country, but would be pro- 
moted by the passage of the Box or Bacon 
bills. The Mexican population in the 
United States is increasing very fast. We 
have several hundred thousand native-born 
Mexicans, who are multiplying rapidly. In 
addition to these, our Mexican-born Mex- 
ican population was 103,395 in 1900, 211,915 
in 1910 and 486,418 in 1920. Our foreign- 
born Mexican population increased 105 per 
cent from 1900 to 1910, while the general 
population, including all foreign-born, in- 
creased only 21 per cent. From 1910 to 
1920 the foreign-born Mexican population 
increased 129 per cent, while the total of 
the entire population, including all native 
and foreign-born races, increased only 14 
per cent. In twenty years our foreign-born 
Mexican population has increased more 
than 450 per cent. 

“Besides native born of that race, Texas 
had in 1920, 249,652 foreign-born Mexicans, 
and has as many more now. The above are 
the census figures.” 

There is no way to prevent the influx of 
these immigrants into other states. Colo- 
rado and even Michigan may complain of 
their arrival. 

It is not because they are Mexicans that 
they are undesirable. 

Says Congressman Box: ‘‘Some of the 
would-be importers suggest a plan to move 
these drifting thousands of peons two or 
three times a year. People of that type, 
whatever their nationality, are not desir- 
able as immigrants. They are objectionable 
as residents and citizens. The interests pro- 
posing these labor-importing measures say 
frankly that they want them because they 
are of that class and do not desire to own 
homes or even to rent land. Leave the 
Mexicans who have homes, independence, 
intelligence, ambition and social standing 
out of consideration. None such are 
wanted.”’ 

Mr. Box gave sufficient evidence to show 
that whole counties are controlled by the 
round-up of the Mexican vote and that the 
presence of these imported laborers has 
raised grave questions for the Southwest 
and perhaps later may do so for the entire 
country. He says: 

“California receives the second greatest 
number of these people, Texas being the 
first. So burdensome have they become in 
that state that the California Commission 
of Immigration and Housing spent months 
in making a survey of them and the effect of 
their admission, and in January of 1926 
presented to the governor of California a 
report of their investigations. I obtained 
this report by telegraphing to the governor 
of California. The following is taken from it: 

““‘Tmmigration from Mexico during the 
last five years has been exceptionally heavy, 
the greatest number coming to Texas and 


Over prices are $7, $8.50 and $10. This style, 


REX A shoe to match summer clothes for light weight, and straw 
hats for light color. It’s Panama Tan, a new light shade of 


calfskin, exclusive in Walk-Overs. The leading Walk- $8 
50 


Style shoes with rubber-tired comfort 
or summer-tired feet 


OOR old Summer! He gets 

blamed for bathing beauties, 
reckless motorists, picnics, and 
other calamities. Don’t blame 
him for your foot troubles. 

It is your own fault when your 
feet burn, chafe, ache and mis- 
behave in hot weather. There’s 
a double-strength remedy waiting 
for you in a pair of Walk-Over 
summer-weight shoes. 

Look for the Walk-Over store. 
Ask for summer-weight Walk- 
Overs. Climb out of the heavy 
brogues that you’ve been lugging 
around all winter. 

Slip your supplicating feet into 
shoes that look as light as a 
Next time you have your 
shoes off, notice the 
shape of the back of 
your heel. It is wide at 
the bottom, narrow at 
the top—and that’s 
why the Walk-Over 
pear-shaped heel is made 


as shown in the dia- 
grams below. 


feather and feel as soft asa pillow. 

Light-weight shoes! Walk-Over 
has them for you, with all the 
personal fit, the half-century-old 
quality, and the uncopyable com- 
fort that have made Walk-Over 
shoes famous all over the world. 

March in a Fourth of July pa- 
rade in shoes that don’t know 
how to pinch or squeeze. Stroll 
over seaside boardwalks or rocky 
mountain paths in shoes with a 
light feel and heavy wear. 

Wear them all summer, and 
walk into fall with feet as free 
from aches and pains as shoes 
can make them. That’s the kind 
of comfort built into the new, 
summer-weight Walk-Over shoes 
for men. Write for the free style 
book, and the name of the near- 
est Walk-Over merchant. 


Geo. E. Keith Company 
Campello, Brockton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Walk-Over Shoes 


for men and women 


The diagram at the extreme left shows, in 
black, the space left by ordinary shoe heels. 
No wonder shoes gape. See at the right how 
the exclusive Walk-Over pear-shaped heel fits. 


Look for this trade-mark: 


Uals-Over 


on every shoe 
© 1926, G. E. K. Co, 
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It’s ple ay to. bore holes 
with a ‘‘Yankee” 
Automatic Push Drill. 


“YANKEE” Action 


is Smooth 
as Silk 


So smooth that practically no effort 
is needed to drill holes—this means 
speed. 


Just push! Then notice the action. 
You can hardly realize that the point 
is actually turning and quickly biting 
its way into the wood. 

For, like all ““Yankee’’ 
Tools, the design of “Yankee” 
Automatic Push Drills is so 
| ingenious and the construc- 
© tion so superior, that time 
and labor are reduced to a 
minimum. 


» Drill point revolves back- 
ward in upward movement 
of handle to clear chips. 


Eight Drill Points 1-16 to 
SASG3? 11-64 inch in handle of each 
Drill. And every single one 
of them has been given the 
“‘Yankee’’ individual test. 


No. 41 (Illustrated). No. 
44 has spring with Adjustable 
Tension to regulate pressure 
suitable for difference in hard 
and soft woods, or for large 
and small Drill Points. “Turn 
cap on handle to get any 
tension you need. 


Some other ‘‘Yankee’’ Tools 
Ratchet Screw-drivers 
Ratchet Breast and Hand Drills 
Ratchet Bit Braces 
Automatic Feed Bench Drills 
Vises, Removable Base 


Dealers Every where 
Sell ‘‘ Yankee’’ Tools 


“Yankee’’ on the 
tool you buy means 
the utmost in qual- 
ity, efficiency and 
durability 


Write for FREE. 
**Vankee’’ 


Tool Book 


NorTHu Bros. Merce. Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


“YANKEE’ 


TOOLS 


Make Belly Mechanic 
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California. Texas is often used as a dis- 
tributing point, and we have many in Cali- 
fornia who have come from there. 

““«The Mexicans are now doing much of 
the common labor in the fields and on rail- 
roads and seem almost essential in both 
lines of endeavor. They are, however, 
causing an immense social problem. 

““*Tn Los Angeles, where approximately 
7 per cent of the population is Mexican, the 
outdoor-relief division states that 27.44 per 
cent of its cases are Mexican. The Bureau 
of Catholic Charities reports that 5324 per 
cent of its cases are Mexicans, who con- 
sume at least 50 per cent of the budget. 
Twenty-five per cent of the budget of the 
General Hospital is used for Mexicans, who 
comprise 43 per cent of its cases. The city 
maternity service reports 62.5 per cent of 
its cases Mexican, using 73 per cent of 
its budget. 

“«« While the commission realizes the fact 
that it is necessary to use farm labor in our 
state, nevertheless it believes that un- 
restricted immigration from Mexico should 
be stopped.’”’ 


The Importance of Deportation 


As to the gnawing of mouse holes to get 
cheap labor Chairman Johnson has made 
two pertinent comments: 


THE CHAIRMAN: Just a few years ago 
the leaders in the steel industry criticized 
this committee and said that if they did not 
have an influx of cheaper labor 

Mr. Box: About 4,000,000. 

THE CHAIRMAN: About 4,000,000—they 
would have to remove the steel industry to 
the banks of the Rhine, where labor would 
be cheap for a long time. But we went 
ahead with restriction and the steel industry 
is not only here but has changed from a 
twelve-hour day to an eight-hour day. 


And again: 


THE CHAIRMAN: I will state that we had 
at one time a set of hearings when the sugar 
people who were here wanted some labor, 
and at the same time in still another hear- 
ing the sugar planters of Hawaii came here 
with an appeal that they be permitted to 
bring in some 40,000 Chinese to relieve 
their situation; and one of the original pro- 
moters of the sugar-beet industry, who 
died recently, opposed the plan of letting 
more Oriental labor into Hawaii to help 
their plantation situation, on the ground 
that it would interfere with the sugar- 
beet industry here. 

Mr. CuMMINGS: In other words, he had 
more money invested in sugar beets than 
he did in cane. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We found out whose 
ox was gored. I am simply illustrating to 
you the problems that we will have if we 
undertake to listen to everybody. 


Finally we may be sure that the mouse 
holes in practice are for one-way traffic. 
They let undesirables in; it is not so easy 
to get them out. There is no longer any 
doubt that our deportation machinery is 
not working well. Most Americans do not 
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know this. They do not know the number 
of bootleg aliens who slip in and are never 
deported. They do not know until, for in- 
stance, citizens of Chicago invoke the 
Federal Government to relieve its crime 
wave by deportation of aliens, that we have 
even a greater need to expel aliens proved 
undesirable, lawbreaking and dangerous 
than we have to prevent the opening of 
new mouse holes. 

This interesting passage from the hear- 
ings discloses something of our deportation 
system: 


Mr. SABATH: Mr. Chairman, there is one 
situation I would like to speak about, and 
that is this: There are some aliens who are 
bad eggs, who have gone to the penitentiary 
and have come out and are still in the coun- 
try. Why not spend the money for de- 
portation in deporting the bad eggs, instead 
of deporting some fellow who is six days 
overtime, or somebody who might have 
overstayed his time? 

THE CHAIRMAN: They are doing that, 
but they have run out of funds. 

Mr. SABATH: They are spending a lot of 
money in a lot of nonsensical cases, instead 
of deporting the bad eggs. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Well, they are going to 
get $600,000, of which approximately $450,- 
000 is to be used to clear a deficit which was 
about $300,000 by the first of February, a 
paper deficit, and for deportations. They 
have been obliged to let cases come out of 
the penitentiary and not be deported. 

Mr. SABATH: I think that is criminal. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think this will fix it 
up. The other $150,000 is to be used for 
replacing vacancies in the board of control. 
Now the bill carrying appropriations for 
the Labor Department will be reported on 
Monday, and in that bill they have added 
at our request $1,000,000 to the budget 
recommendation. The budget recommen- 
dation was extended from the previous 
year’s $5,000,000, so that it will be $6,000,- 
000. They will offer from the floor a com- 
mittee amendment carrying either $50,000 
or $100,000 for salary adjustments to pay 
the inspectors over there. Now as to this 
$100,000, we cannot write new law into that 
appropriation bill, but the theory is that it 
will be cut three ways, one-third to the 
board of control, one-third for rearranging 
the bureau, because the functions of the 
bureau are changing as the work is increas- 
ing in the various activities, and the other 
third for enlarging the necessary deporta- 
tions, and those are the criminals. 

Well, I have been all through it. These 
people accuse themselves and get them- 
selves in the way of deportation ahead of 
these others. In addition to that, their 
neighbors and friends file an enormous num- 
ber of complaints, asking for the deporta- 
tion of this person or that person. Now, 
although this is not an executive office, I 
get two or three letters a week, just ad- 
dressed to the chairman of this committee, 
calling attention to other people who should 
be deported. I had one just this week from 
a man who wants his son-in-law deported 
because his son-in-law is a bigamist. That 
is the way they go. Now they are not 
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searching the byways to get th 
They admit that they are 230,0( 
hind; the deportations ran sho 
last year, and 3500 of them were 
border, and about 7000 wer 
ported. This year they expect 
actual necessary deportations 
or 20,000. There are 250,000 to 
of which about 100,000 are pr 
Now when you begin to talk abo 
partment going after people, yo 
remember those figures. 

Mr. SABATH: Well, that is a] 
ber, but they may be technical vit 
the law, people who were permitt 
here temporarily and whose time }| 
pired. I want to see every 
ported as soon as we can get ho 
think it is an outrage when people a 
victed of crimes and allowed to leg! 
prisons and still be permitted to 
here. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You can 
ports, for example, that 200 


_of the penitentiary and were al 


appear in the crowd because th 
hold them; the immigration 
not have the money to feed th 
them for deportation. 


Whose Country is Thi 


No one seriously doubts tha’ 
tion and identification system 
grants would give great efficien 
track of undesirables, so that 
eliminate by deportation the p 
desirable or criminal immigrants 
we had welcomed and wish 
citizens. But the moment this sug; 
made the mouse-hole partisans sl 
that this is un-American. Of co 
might be no necessity of applying 
tion to aliens already here who ¢| 
bargain for registration when they 
But what of those who are ca | 
If registration were a condition 0 
those who accepted its burden—w} 
that slight burden might be—would 
it as a condition of entry into the 
States. We have every right to say) 
alien, ‘‘After all, you are a sti | 
welcome you and hope you will do 
We welcome you for a period of 
Why not? We ask you during” 
to give us some means to keep track | 
If you think that is humiliating—| 
not—then pray stay overseas.” 

There is something insolent abo| 
gnawing of mouse holes in our immi } 
barriers. There is something insul | 
objections to our deporting aliens w] |: 
not lived up to their promise and hav? 
to America to engage in banditry an) 
legging. There is something 0) 
bumptious in alien objection to regis} 
as our condition precedent to entry | 

We have allowed ourselves to loo 1 
the absorption of immigration as 4/ 
obligation attached to America but h | 
unknown and unpracticed by an}? 
nation in the history of the world. 

It is really time we took a mom 
meditation. | 

Whose country is this? 
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This luscious fruit cocktail, flavory with the sweetness of ripe bananas, is an ideal appetizer 


When the last bit of green is gone from the tip 


and the first fleck of brown appears on the side... 


‘eral not-so-well-known 
‘s about a familiar fruit 


it a banana you break a seal. Nature 
ted the germ-proof package. 

\long as that package, or skin, is green or 
tsh yellow, its contents : 
sitchy, 


\ the green disappears 
ae yellow turns to gold 
“1 with brown, the starch 
2s to fruit sugars, mak- 
é easily digested carbohy- 
fr energy-food. 
“you see a really ripe ba- 
can always be told by 
Id and brown colors. 


Tuck a ripe banana in the school lunch box. 

Children love the rich, full flavor and its easily 

digested nourishment supplies the energy they 
need for study and play. 


For some reason this is not generally known. 


Bananas are at their best when you buy them 

by the dozen or hand and let them ripen in your 
home. Do not put them in the refrigerator. 
Cold interferes with the ripening process. Put 
them in a bowl or dish and let them ripen 
at room temperature. 
“Modern methods of cultiva- 
tion, and tropic sun and soil 
make Fruit Dispatch Bananas 
the most choice and finest 
flavored that grow. They are 
brought north in ships spe- 
cially constructed to keep ba- 
nanas at their best. 

Tempt the appetites of 
children and older members 
of the family alike. Serve 


bananas in a wide variety of appetizing ways. In 
the new cook book, “From the Tropics to Your 
Table,” are eighty-three banana recipes, and 
several pages of menus arranged by a cooking 
expert, to help you in planning meals for every 
occasion. This recipe book is free. Merely fill 
in and mail the coupon below, and your copy 
will be sent to you. 


FREE: book of eighty-three tested recipes 


rth Pe ReWeiet GO) BrAYNtA IN ZAGCS 


Packed and sealed by nature in a germ-proof package. 
and distributed by 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Imported 


Please send me recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 
(Please print name and address] 
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next morning. After it, Mrs. O’Neill set- 
tled down on the porch with a knitting 
bag. Mrs. Jarvis was busy in the kitchen. 
Nora fidgeted about, eyed the clematis and 
the poplar trees with an intense scowl. 

“JT can’t stand it! I’m all strung on 
wires!’ she cried at last. “Come on, mom, 
let’s rubber round the place.” 

But her mother preferred the porch. 
“Not me! Any time you walk anywhere in 
che country you spoil a good pair of shoes. 
I’m thankful to sit still, and I don’t see 
why you’renot. Lookit that bird out there, 
too—that cutie one with the red vest. Must 
be a robin. Lookit him pull at that worm. 
He’d oughta be in the movies.” 

But Nora had vanished. There was a 
path, shaded by plum trees full of green 
fruit, which led to the barn, and this she 
followed. It led her by a fenced-in garden 
and she peered curiously at the orderly 
rows of vegetables. Then came the chicken 
house, whitewashed, empty save for the 
roosts. Now she was in an open space, barn 
and barnyard before her, corncribs at the 
right, wagon shed and stables beyond. 
Chickens and a strange spotted fowl she 
could not identify strolled about her, a file 
of fat white ducks marched with solemn 
importance toward the watering trough by 
the barnyard. Nora laughed at them, and 
the sound made them dart their sleek heads 
toward her inquisitively. The barn doors 
were open and she went over and peered 
within. It was a shadowy place, sweet with 
dried hay from the lofts above. The floor 
was wide and clean, an invitation. 

“A swell place to dance,” said Nora half 
aloud. She stepped within and began a 
sliding, kicking, ankle-twisting Charleston, 
snapping her fingers and singing: 

“ She’s my jazz momma, she’s my jazzy baby 
doll. 

Talk about a-loving, she knows tt all 


” 


She whirled about, tossing her head and 
stamping, a strange, gay little figure for that 
place, with her scant yellow frock tied 
about her waist to make every revelation 
possible, her rolled nude stockings of cheap 
silk, her high-heeled pumps, her bare arms, 
her long yellow ten-cent-store earrings, her 
bright red lips and painted cheeks. But 
she could dance. 


** Mame looked out in a pretty pink kimona, 
All smelled up with powder and cologna.” 


Presently she became aware that Dean 
Jarvis was standing at the door, looking at 
her, but she did not stop. ‘‘ Hello—want to 
dance?” she called out, stretching out a 
welcoming hand as she did a neat and in- 
tricate slide and turn. He didn’t answer, 
and she paused. ‘‘Can you do the Charles- 
ton? Bet you can’t.” 

“You win. I never heard of it.’’ 

She came nearer. “My gracious, this is 
the backwoods! Didja ever hear of one- 
steps or fox-trots?”’ 

“‘Oh, no; all we dance here is clogs and 
reels.” 

“Now you're kidding me. Say, what you 
doing today? Wanta take a dancing lesson? 
Put a little wax on this floor and it’d be 
fine.” 

“T haven’t got any time. I’m cultivatin’ 
corn and I come up to get a rein. Mine’s 
broke.” 

She watched him as he rummaged 
through odds and ends of leather and rope. 
He threw his hat down and she realized 
suddenly that though he might be a hick, 
he was handsome, strong and brown and 
broad-shouldered. 

““You’re not very polite,” she said at 
last. 

““What’s the matter?” 
mildly. 

“Don’t you ever talk?”’ 

“My mother says I don’t. That’s the 
reason she takes boarders, so’s to have 
somebody to talk to.” 

It made her furious, the amused quirk of 
his mouth, his easy escape. 


He looked up 
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“You act to me like I was a child,” she 
burst out angrily. 

“Well, now, you’re not more’n fifteen, 
are you?”’ 

“T like that! 
twenty.” 

“You look like a little girl. And you act 
like one, I’d say. I didn’t mean to make 
you mad—I’m just busy.” 

“Maybe your sweetie won’t let you talk 
to other girls.” 

“My sweetie?” He didn’t identify Jen- 
nie in the term. 

“Yes, your mother said you were going 
to be married this fall.” 

He flushed. This little creature was too 
pert. 

“Tt don’t concern you if I am,” he be- 
gan, but as the words left his mouth he 
realized their foolishness. ‘‘ Maybe,” he 
went on slowly—‘“‘maybe if you're a nice, 
well-behaved little girl, and don’t get too 
fresh, you'll find somebody willing to 
marry you some day, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

Nora began to laugh; she could not 

help it. 
_ “T’ll stop picking on you, I guess. You 
can pull a stinger when you do talk, I’ll tell 
the well-known world. Listen, where are 
you going now?” 

“Back to the field.” 

“T want to go. It’s fierce to sit round 
with nothing to do.” 

“But there’s nothing out there. I’m 
cultivating corn.” He saw that this con- 
veyed nothing to her. “‘I mean, I’m walk- 
ing up and down the rows behind a horse 
pulling a cultivator—that’s a kind of hoeing 
machine. The ground’s all soft and sandy 
and the sun’s hot as the dickens. You’d 
ought to have a sunbonnet or a hat and 
some regular shoes to go out there.” 

She had no intention of losing him so 
soon. 

““Tsn’t there any trees I can sit under?”’ 

“Well, there’s a tree.” 

She fell into step beside him. The tree 
settled it. Dean shrugged his shoulders. 
She was a funny little piece. Dancing in 
that yellow dress, she was a butterfly on 
the wing or a maple leaf caught in the Oc- 
tober wind. He had liked seeing her—it 
made another picture in the gallery of his 
fancy. 

““Y ou lived here all your life?’’ she asked. 

“‘Pretty much, except for the war.” 

“‘Oh-h, were you in the war?” 

“High private in the rear rank.” 

“Didn’t youloveit? Wouldn’t you rather 
be a soldier or a sailor, or anything but 
sticking in this dead hole?”’ 

He answered her after a pause, and in a 
remote voice that seemed speaking to him- 
self, not to her. They were passing a great 
field of wheat, headed and ready to ripen. 
Now it was green, green of cool deep water, 
and in the light wind it rippled and moved 
and seemed to run away. in one wide soft 
current, a changing, shifting, fluent tide of 
color. 

“There is my sea,’ said Dean Jarvis. 
Beside the rough farm lane there was a 
plow, where he had left it only yesterday 
to go on with a drainage furrow. He pointed 
to the plow. ‘And there is my sword,” he 
said. There was another strange pause. 
“So I am a soldier and a sailor,” he said, 
‘right here.”’ 

Nora had no idea how to answer him. 
None of the sleek-haired, check-suited lads 
she knew ever said anything like that. She 
thought he might be kidding her, and looked 
at him with suspicion. But no, he meant 
what he said. She looked at the waves of 
living green, at the shining blade of the 
plow, and her reply came involuntarily. 

‘Gee, that’s poetry!’ she gasped. ‘“‘It’s 
something in a book.” 

“There’s your tree to sit under,’’ said 
Dean, as if he had not heard her. ‘You 
get out of the sun.” 

He stopped to mend his rein, spoke to the 
waiting horse and turned the cultivator into 
the young corn. Nora went on, and found 
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the shade of the black oak he had indicated 
a grateful sensation. Her shallow pumps 
were filled with sand, so she kicked them 
off and shook them. The tree was by the 
fence, and over the fence was a roadway, 
not much traveled seemingly, for grass and 
weeds grew between the wheel ruts and 
scrub brush crowded at its sides. The 
fence, too, was almost hidden by sassafras 
and pokeberry, briers, ragweed and bounc- 
ing Bet. There might be snakes there, she 
considered fearfully, but anyway she 
couldn’t sit on the ground. With some 
trepidation, Nora pushed the growth aside 
and climbed to the top rail. 

This was better. She could see Dean, 
now halfway down the long row. She could 
see his wheat field, too, and it seemed to be 
flowing toward her. The sea! And the 
sharp, shining steel plow, a great sword to 
cut the bosom. of the earth. She put her 
hands on her own thin bosom, feeling that 
keen edge. All that was Celt in her woke 
in response to his image. All that was vain 
and shallow woman in her woke to combat 
his indifference. 

She’d make him look at her! She’d make 
him erazy about her! It wouldn’t be hard— 
not with her experience. He didn’t know 
anything about girls, except these hick girls 
away off here in the country. She’d make 
him sit up and take notice! She’d turn his 
head round and round like a gaudy pin 
wheel. And then, when he was completely 
off his poor stupid nut, she’d laugh at him 
and leave him flat and go back to the city 
with mom. Him, with his funny talk! 
Why, he’d fall easy as pie for her! It would 
be something to do to pass the time in this 
stupidest place of the whole world that 
mom had pushed her into. Oh, it would be 
fun! 

Her eyes glittered, her lips twisted back 
in a smile of anticipation, she cocked her 
head one side with knowing pleasure, and 
watched him eagerly as he came slowly 
toward her between the rows of corn. 

““You’re not very comfortable there,” he 
said, when he’d reached the end and was 
turning his horse. ‘‘Don’t you think you’d 
best go up to the house?” 

“How long you going to stay?” 

““Ti]] the dinner bell rings.” 

“Then I will too.” 

She was like a saucy yellow bird, perched 
there on the fence, he said to himself. Why 
in the world did she want to stick out here? 
People didn’t use the back road much, but 
if anyone should come driving along and 
see her—and no one could miss her—there’d 
be talk in the neighborhood. Jennie would 
laugh when he told her about this—laugh 
and tease him. He thanked goodness anew 
that Jennie knew how to be sensible. 

He went on with his cultivating, the pa- 
tient slow walk up and down the long field. 
Now and then he stopped the horse to pull 
out some specially tenacious clump of crab 
grass or a ragweed too close to the corn 
shoot to come under the cultivator’s teeth. 
He said nothing more to Nora, but she 
stuck in his mind like a burr on his coat. 
Crazy, like most city folks, and ignorant 
as a baby about things that really matter, 
and no more use than a Christmas-tree 
decoration. There, that was what she was, 
a bright, shiny, useless piece of decoration. 
He had placed her now, and this accom- 
plished, he forgot her easily, and the sight 
of her there on the fence, her elbows on her 
knees, her chin on her fists, her bright color- 
ing pulling his eyes inevitably when he 
came toward her, did not disturb him any 
more. As a burr, she was pulled off and 
dropped. 

When the dinner bell rang he waved to 
her to follow and she ran to his side. She 
began at once to talk, with vivacity, watch- 
ing for the effect on him. 

“The sunshine in the country’s not a bit 
like in the city. There it’s hard and cruel 
and dries you up, when it doesn’t make you 
melt to a grease spot. Here it’s hot, but 


it’s sort of soft and friendly —it feels’ good.” 


“That’s so today.” She was onh, 
and he had brushed her off. i 

“What are you going to do tj 
Would you take me in town to the jp 
Would you? I can’t stand Sitting 
all day and all night too; it ma’ 
nervous something awful. The 
movies in that town. I saw the sy 
night.” 

“Yeah, they have movies; but | 
know as I can go tonight.” 

“‘Oh, come on, please!” She m; 
best baby eyes, struck her most j} 
note. 

She was excited, it gave her a >} 
cajole him. 

“‘T’ll see about it by suppertime,.’ § 
at last. “You go on up to the hou 
got to feed this horse before I come | 

Mrs. O’Neill pounced on her w} 
appeared. ‘‘ Where in the world h¢ 
been? I’ve been worried to death. | 
know but a snake had bit you, ¢) 
been kidnaped.” 

“Oh, I was just rambling rouni 
got so hot I sat a while under a tre’ 
knew if she told Mrs. Jarvis that sh | 
with Dean she’d make an enemy 0 |: 
woman. ‘‘My, what a wonderful \ 
dinner!’’ she said flatteringly. 

“There, I told you not to worr|’ 
Mrs. Jarvis. ‘‘Set down, the both } 
And Nora’s mother subsided wii 
clucks and murmurs. As,Mrs. Jar} 
out to the kitchen, Nora winked be 1 
back and whispered, “I was out 1 
her precious boy.” 

“Oh, you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
laughing fondly and foolishly. “1 
’a’ known.” 

She was quite calm now. Whi 
came in for his own dinner she |i« 
him speculatively. She had talkec| 
deal to Mrs. Jarvis and listened ev | 
These people were solid stuff, thei) 
and worth were real. Nora mig) 
great deal worse than pick up 4 
man who owned a farm worth| 
thousand dollars, actually owne‘ |! 
this substantial, comfortable ho ) 
own one for oneself to live in, ani) 
of the monthly recurrence of the hi 
birthday seemed to Mrs. O'Neil) 
taste of heaven. 

Dean ate silently, hardly glanet ‘ 
boarders, though whenever he dic ) 
he was sure to find Nora eying him | 
air of sharing a secret. Mrs. O’ 
came secretive, too, and triumpha | 
ining Nora married to money an| 
released forever from peddling egi) 
and vanilla extract and strings | 
beads. As for Mrs. Jarvis, th 
woman perceived that something v} 
on in which she had no part, so she | 
watch. Outwardly, they all tried t} 
the same as before; but actually, { 
of them was playing a part and hc! 
her usual face as a mask. And ty 
acutely and hostilely aware of 2 
other—that is, the women. | 
moved. He ate a good dinner, 1/ 
that there might be a thunderstor | 
the afternoon, and departed for } 
field in so easy and natural a way 
mother caught her breath in rel} 
could rely on Dean, she felt, ever! 
two boarders were turning quee!! 
But what was it all about? Witha P 
suspicious divination, she was cer ! 
it somehow concerned Dean and} 
in the yellow dress and with the fre: 
Mrs. Jarvis was prepared to be am € 
entertained by anything her boa? 
so long as Dean was left out of the! 
With Dean in it, she became si”) 
thoroughly a tigress with every 
readiness. 3 

She tried a bit of craft. As she? 
ing her boarders to have more of | 
velous black walnut custard ple- 
in pastry if ever there was one—S p 
an invitation. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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’ going to drive over to see Mis’ 
this afternoon to get a setting of 
eveghorn eggs she promised me—I 
i] to have a couple broods of fall 
<-and I'll take you both along if you 
. Jennie Myers is the girl Dean’s 
al toys 
ye it was, a reminder and a challenge, 
, raight in Nora’s face. 
love to go,” said the girl instantly. 
go’d mom; wouldn’t you, mom?” 
sing could have fitted better with 
y plans. Once she saw a fellow’s 
t she knew exactly what line to take. 
ectly! It was a shame there was no 
he but mom to enjoy the game she 
pying. Back in the city she could 
, oss the hall and tell Rosa Dolan, or 
,1e block to Ella Downes, and giggle 
jth them. What a tale she’d have for 
,yhen she got back though! She 
sweetly at Mrs. Jarvis and asked if 
ya long drive, and would they wear 
-ats, or wasn’t it the style in the 
iB. 
” going to wear mine, but you can do 
ylike,’’ was the answer, which was as 
ts Nora’s smile. Mrs. Jarvis could 
irame, too, with the best of them. 
“st, when they arrived at the Myers 
Jennie wasn’t to be seen. Mrs. 
rnet them, her face drawn with pain. 
* almost crazy with the tic,’ she 
jlding her cheek. “Indeed, I’m just 
n about—I’ve been in bed all morn- 
il the work’s behind; Jennie’s churn- 
7.” 
rtheless, she pressed them to sit 
150 drink raspberry vinegar, to eat 
1.0kies. Nora was disappointed, and 
| behind them silently. Mrs. Myers 
¢ this. 
71 go round to the dairy, why don’t 
id visit with Jen? She'll be disap- 
« not to see you, and she won’t mind 
eiching her in her working clothes.” 
we back to the elders. “‘ Young folks 
lays livelier together, I think.’’ 
ws exactly what Nora wanted. She 
€ round the house, and on the back 
ihe found Jennie Myers, her sleeves 
lp, a great lump of pale golden but- 
“ght between her palms. She was 
yhaping it to get the water out and to 
ito the mold. 
{lo,” said Nora. “I’m Nora O’Neill. 
oirding over at Mrs. Jarvis’.”’ 
in’t shake hands, but I’m glad to see 
it over there where you won’t get 
fd. Oh, would you like a drink of 
ilk? It’s just fresh.” 
bs it mix all right with that rasp- 
rsuff your mother gave us?”’ 
” afraid not, though I don’t believe a 
ould hurt you.” 
two girls were taking each other’s 
2, feeling their way. Nora was sur- 
dind displeased that her appearance 
{uss Jennie more. Why, the girl was 
(as you please, for all she had on a 
11 old faded gingham and a big 
nind her sleeves rolled up like a cook! 
id meant to be superior and queenly, 
didn’t come off. Besides, Jennie’s 
bks were disconcerting. Of course it 
hk stuff to wear your hair long and 
complexion that needed no paint; 
“n so, she was stunning—so straight, 
€ler, such curling lashes over such 
‘own eyes, such round arms, and 
a: deft fingers, and—yes, such very 
akles, and small feet, even in low- 
“neavy shoes. 
1 look like a girl I saw in a movie 
limonths ago,” said Nora at last. “I 
‘member the name of it, but she was 
t’s daughter, and fell in love with a 
Qo who robbed her of her inno- 
> quoted the film with unction, but 
's laughter stopped her. 
pn’t mean to be rude,” said Jennie, 
up the butter mold and pressing out 
il pat with fluted edges and a spray 
“eaves and acorn in high relief on the 
.put I always get laughing at the 
when they have country people in 


them. The poor farmer’s daughter who falls 
for the city man—vwell, now, it is funny!” 
Her long eyes glanced up from a second pat 
of butter and begged Nora to enjoy the 
joke with her. 

“I suppose you think it’s funny because 
you have a farm beau yourself.’ 

“Maybe so. Oh, I don’t say it couldn’t 
happen, but the movie people never make 
it seem real.’”’ The allusion to Dean brought 
red up on her cheeks, but didn’t bother her. 
““Well”—she changed the subject ami- 
ably—‘‘isn’t it awfully nice over at Mrs. 
Jarvis’? She’s the best cook in the county.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s fine. Of course we only 
came last night, but I think we'll like it, 
though mom’s fearfully particular.’”? What 
could she say to cut through Jennie’s self- 
possession? ‘I’m crazy about Mr. Jarvis,” 
she went on. ‘“‘He’s as handsome as a 
picture, and so kind and obliging. He’s 
going to take me in town tonight.”’ 

It was out—a little malicious flash of 
lightning. She had the satisfaction of mak- 
ing Jennie give the least start of surprise, 
raise her brows and press her red lips to- 
gether as if to keep back a fitting retort. It 
was clear now to Jennie that Nora meant 
to hurt—was, in quite a gratuitous feminine 
fashion, her enemy. But why? It was 
sudden, confusing, strange. She looked at 
Nora again, more attentively. It occurred 
to her that a man might find such a girl, ina 
gay bold dress, with decorations of lipstick 
and cheap jewelry, highly attractive. Some 
men, that is. But not Dean Jarvis. Jennie 
knew Dean very well. If Dean’s fancy 
could be taken by such trash as this, he 
might go his way and welcome. But there, 
she was thinking nonsense. She became 
aware that she had not answered Nora and 
that Nora considered her silence as a 
victory. 

“T hope he'll take you round a lot whilst 
you're here,” she said at last, softly, ‘“‘if it 
gives you any pleasure. The country al- 
ways seems dull to folks that come from 
the city.” 

Nora looked at her in amazement. The 
girl didn’t show the least resentment. 

“You don’t mind his taking me round 
then?’ 

“‘T don’t know why Ishould.”’ Sheswung 
up the heavy tray of butter pats with a 
superb strong movement of her arms. 
“T’ve got to take these into the dairy. 
Excuse me.” She walked past Nora with 
proud disregarding step. 

The dairy, deep cement, and cool and 
dark, was so near that Nora could look in 
at the open door. There were shelves at 
one side, and a trough with water at the 
other holding round stone crocks of milk, 
like a galaxy of full moons. 

Jennie lifted the tray of butter to one of 
the higher shelves and called back to her 
guest, “I’ve got to finish up the work in 
here. You’d best go back to the others on 
the front porch.” 

For once Nora’s glibness failed her. She 
had been dismissed, and even though she 
screamed and shrilled and scolded, she 
knew that Jennie would take no further no- 
tice of her. All right, all right! She’d be- 
gun this game about Dean merely to pass 
the time, to keep herself from passing away 
with boredom, but now—now—well, just 
watch her smoke, that was all! Now she’d 
show this girl, who tried to be so upstage 
and sniffy, where she got off! This hick 
jane trying to high-hat Nora O’Neill! It 
would be funny if it wasn’t so—so—so out- 
rageous. Oh, if she could only think of 
something utterly devastating to say! 

But she couldn’t get the right effect by 
slinging words, however harsh, at the back 
of a girl who stood in a shadowy cavern full 
of milk and butter. There was nothing to 
do but go back to her mother and the other 
old women. Fortunately, Mrs. Jarvis was 
just ready to start home, and in another 
moment they would have come after her, 
so her reappearance was at the right mo- 
ment, and she was spared questions. 

On the drive home she could hear Mrs. 
Jarvis talking to her mother: 

“Oh, yes, they’re real well off, the 
Myerses. There’s two boys, besides Jen, 
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both of ’em married—their father give 
each of ’em a big farm. The home place is 
for Jen when they die, they say. It’s worth 
more’n ours, even. But goodness’ sakes, I’d 
be glad to have Jennie for a daughter if she 
was as poor as Job’s turkey. She’s a grand 
girl. I’m sorry you didn’t meet her, but 
you will before you go. Handsome as you 
please too. You’d ought to see her and 
Dean together, Mrs. O’Neill; really, you’d 
enjoy looking at such a couple.’ 

Nora, listening, beheld a life she had 
never known, secure, comfortable, stable, 
and with a strange and simple sweetness 
about it. Nothing much going on, no 
thrills, no excitement, but—it made her 
feel forlorn, a waif on the black edge of 
poverty. This was why Jennie wouldn’t 
quarrel with her; this was why she had 
been so superior and ritzy. 

“And that’s why I’m so spiteful against 
her,” Nora thought, in a flash of honesty. 
“T thought I’d put it over on her, and I 
couldn’t get at her at all.” Her spite deep- 
ened. “The nerve of her, saying to herself 
that she’s got property, and she’s got a 
beau, and she should worry!’’ So she 
whipped up her resentment against Jennie. 

Anyway, this made it easier with Dean. 
Nora might feel her poverty, but her faith 
in her fascinations was not lessened thereby. 
It had always been so easy for her to pick 
and choose among thelads on the block and 
the boys in the dance halls, she would find 
Dean easier still. And then Jennie wouldn’t 
be so high and mighty! Her imagination 
loosed itself in a glorious scene where Jen- 
nie begged her to give her back her lover. 
And she would laugh and say, “‘I don’t 
want him—it is he who wants me!”’ She 
had seen that situation, text and all, in the 
movies. 

Until suppertime she was very busy set- 
ting a fresh wave in her bob, acquiring a 
glassy pink manicure and choosing which 
among her frocks she would wear. She 
came down, all eager expectancy, but to a 
table empty save for Mrs. Jarvis. 

“Dean said I should tell you he was 
sorry, but he was too tired to go in town 
tonight. He’s had a real hard day. He said 
he’d take you some other time if he could.” 
There was satisfaction and inquiry in Mrs. 
Jarvis’ voice. She:would have liked to find 
out how Dean ever came to say he’d take 
the girl anywhere. 

Nora shrugged and sulked. “Oh, for 
heaven’s sake! Have I got to sit around 
here like a goof another evening? I’ll be 
dead!”’ 

“‘T’m sorry. I don’t drive at night my- 
self, or I’d take you in. I might phone 
over to the Myerses and see if anybody’s 
going in from there, if you want. Only I 
don’t think it’s likely on account of Mrs. 
Myers’ neuralgia.” 

“Don’t bother.” 

Mrs. O’Neill spoke peevishly: “I don’t 
see why you aren’t content to rest a little; 
it’s a lot better for you than gadding out all 
the time, the way you do at home. Every 
night till two and three o’clock. That’s the 
way with young folks nowadays. They 
want to be on the go every minute. What’s 
the use of having a vacation in the country 
unless you make good use of it?”’ 

“Oh, mom, cut it out.” 

She ate her supper quickly, flounced out 
to the porch, and to her surprise found 
Dean there, in his accustomed place on the 
steps, smoking. She dropped down beside 
him, closer than was necessary. 

“‘You’re a nice one, to throw me down 
when I was expecting a little fun! What’s 
the big idea?”’ 

“I’m sorry if you’re disappointed, but 
I’m really dog-tired tonight. I’d have gone 
to sleep driving the fliv, honest I would, 
and probably run you into the ditch.” 

There was no use complaining—she 
would be sympathetic. “Say, I’m sorry 
you're on the fritz. I don’t care much about 
going. Let’s talk. What did you do all 
afternoon?” 

“Worked.” 

“No wonder you're tired, poor boy.” 
She laid a caressing hand on his arm. ‘‘ You 
work too hard. Oh, listen, what’s that?” 


There was a far-away bird note sounding 
beyond the poplars. 

“‘Tt’s a bobwhite calling his mate. Once 
in a while they keep right on till it’s pitch 
dark. Pretty, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s lovely. Say, the poor old lonesome 
fella out there, whistling to his girl, and 
she off playing round with some other bird. 
That’s funny. That’s just like real life.” 

“You got funny notions about real life.’’ 

“Not so funny. Look, here you and me 
are sitting talking, all so nice and cozy, and 
maybe your girl is way off there on her 
porch, whistling for you.” 

Dean laughed. “‘You’re a queer kid.”’ 

“That’s twice today you called me a kid. 
Trouble is with you, you don’t think any- 
body’s grown up unless she’s got long 
skirts and long hair, like an old woman.” 
She let this covert sneer at Jennie sink in 
and went on flatteringly: ‘I’ve been think- 
ing all day about what you said this morn- 
ing—you know—about the sword and the 
sea. I love to hear things like that. Did 
you ever make up any more?” 

“‘T don’t make them up.” 

“But you must think them then. Tell 
me some.”’ 

“T can’t talk to order that way.” 

“You don’t talk so much any time, seems 
to me. Say, you going to let me teach you 
some new steps? I’d love to dance with 
you; you look like you’re an awful good 
dancer. I can twist a wicked ankle myself, 
I'll tell the world. Where you going? Don’t 
go in yet. I don’t want to be out here all 
by myself.” 

“T’ve got to get up at half-past four. 
You won’t be by yourself. Your mother 
and ma will be here in a minute.” 

“But I’d rather have you.”” She caught 
ihisvarmen o.Don’t go,” 

She lifted her scented face to his, pressec 
a warm hand into his. He evaded her with 
abrupt impatience. 

“Good night,” he said again, and went 
into the house. ‘Silly kid,’ he thought. 
“What does she think Iam anyway—cheap 
skate who wants a girl pawing him over? 
She must be crazy.’”’ There she was, back 
like a burr in his mind, a persistent sticky 
burr refusing to be brushed off again. And 
his hand—the hand she had touched— 
when he put it, little-boy fashion, under his 
cheek to go to sleep, brought him a faint 
reminder of the perfume with which she 
was surrounded. It was spicy, it held inti- 
mations of carnations and jasmine, and it 
made him dream of walking among big bril- 
liant flowers, which changed, as he neared 
them, and became girls—skinny little 
painted warm girls who came too close to 
him and asked him tiresomely to make up 
some more things to tell them. A queer 
kid—a very queer kid. It was impossible 
even to dream of her as a grown-up and 
responsible person. 

He did not see anything of her the next 
day, though she went all the way to the 
cornfield to look for him, but he had finished 
his cultivating there and gone with the 
hands to the other side of the farm. When 
he came for his meals he took them in the 
kitchen, telling his mother that he didn’t 
want to sit with the ladies in his working 
clothes, and that he wasn’t going to change. 
In this she acquiesced, for her suspicions of 
Nora were still acute. She wasn’t going to 
have any little city snip running a rinktum 
on her Dean—not much. Guilefully she 
got out the flivver and drove off into town 
with her boarders for a long afternoon at 
the Community Club, where Mrs. O’Neill 
enjoyed herself almost hysterically as a 
grand and sophisticated visitor to the hin- 
terlands, and Nora drooped and moped in 
scornful boredom. When they got home, 
very late, black Maude had given Dean his 
supper and he had gone on horseback to see 
Jennie, Nora went to bed after telling her 
mother that she was going to pack up and 
take the train for the city the next day. 
She couldn’t stand it here another minute; 
she’d be a raving lunatic. 

But the next day it rained, not a polite, 
gentle drizzle, but a hard, swishing deluge 
that blotted out the landscape and turned 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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An Elgin Watch. Lady Elgin for her. 
Lord Elgin for him. There is no finer 
gift to serve as an enduring daily re- 
minder of a treasured college friendship. 
Featured by all jewelers in a wide style 
variety, at prices up to $1700. 
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iS es month more than a hundred thou- 
sand boys and girls will graduate from 
the colleges and universities of America. 


For four years, these boys and girls have 
lived in a world of their own, forming friend- 
ships as close and true as life can develop. 

To these friendships, Commencement Day 
often means the “parting of the ways”. . 
the interruption of sympathetic ties which 
later years may never supplant. 

But need the parting mean the end of these 
friendships? 


Not if pleasant memories are kept alive 
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with tokens that serve as lasting reminders 


of delightful Alma Mater days. | 


Your jeweler is headquarters for such en- 
during reminders—for “Gifts That Last”) 
like the sentiment they commemorate. 

They need not be expensive gifts. But they | 
should be durable and serviceable, like friend: | 
ship itself. | 

Whatever you would say to him or her, at 
the parting of treasured school-day comrade’ 
ships, should be said for a lifetime. 

So say it from the jeweler’s stock—with 


“Gifts That Last.” 
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dancing lesson to warm me up. Come on, 
let those old sacks off for a while.” 

She dragged him out on the barn floor 
and began to sing: 


“Oh, my baby—oh, my baby, 
Don’t say no, just say maybe 


“‘La-la-lee-lo—round on that left foot— 
that’s it—now again—la-la-lee-lo—you’re 
getting it—back, back, stupid, not for- 
ward—now I go back—see? Isn’t that 
catchy? Try it again.” 

They circled the barn to her tune and to 
her determination. Dean liked to dance, he 
was young, the new step was tricky and 
amusing; it was amusing, too, to be 
pounced on so determinedly, made to play. 

“Oh, say, you’re all right,” she said at 
last. “‘Wish we had some music. I could 
die dancing.” 

She knew that dancing with her had 
made Dean like her better; she knew that 
he was more friendly, and that assurance 
cleared the air between them. When he 
went back to his sacks they talked easily, 
naturally. With skillful touches she built 
up a picture of herself, shaped to appeal to 
his pity, his kindness. A brave, frail crea- 
ture, working so hard every day, at such 
meager wages, fighting such odds of harsh 
employers, long hours, always tired from 
ungrateful work, with a helpless complain- 
ing mother and a dreary cramped home for 
background—Nora almost believed it her- 
self as she spun the yarn. She had the true 
Celt’s ability for self-dramatization, self- 
delusion. 

It interested Dean if it did not quite 
take him in. 

“You don’t look so poor and wretched as 
you make out,” he objected. ‘‘Not by 
half.” 

“T’m not going to sit down and cry be- 
cause I don’t get a square deal,’’ she an- 
swered indignantly. “Just because I like to 
dance and don’t gloom around and beef 
about things all the time like a regular 
crape hanger, that’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t open up once in a while and tell 
somebody my troubles, somebody like you, 
who can understand. Have a heart, 
brother—and don’t kid yourself that a 
smile is a sure sign of a good time. Lotsa 
people smile and look happy because crying 
makes your nose swell up and get red.” 

Her flippancy made her appeal the 
greater. 

“You poor young one,” said Dean, and 
this time she did not rebuke him for stress- 
ing her youth. 

She flattered herself that at last—at 
last—she’d really got him going. So she 
waited until all the sacks were sorted and 
piled, while he shelled a supply of scrub 
corn for the chickens, while he gave the 
stock their noon feed. 

By this time the sun was struggling out, 
the storm was over, and a drenched and 
muddy world waited for them to take the 
path to the house. 

“Everything looks swell after a rain, 
doesn’t it?’’ asked Nora, to draw him out. 
““The trees shake out their leaves like green 
feathers.”” She was groping after his own 
note of imagination, but she was disap- 
pointed in his reply. 

“That’s just what Jen said the other day 
after a thunder shower.”’ 

“Oh—her!’’ She ran in and left him 
alone. The big goofy, to have to drag in 
that girl, after her whole long morning with 
him! All the same, Nora reflected later— 
all the same, she’d bet he’d be thinking of 
herself every now and then. And she’d take 
good care he shouldn’t have a chance to for- 
get her. The brave, courageous pose—that 
was the stuff to get him. The aching heart 
masked with a laughing way. She’d try 
that again. Only she mustn’t overdo it. He 
wasn’t so dumb, even if she did call him a 
goofy and a hick—no, he wasn’t nearly so 
much of a goofy as lotsa boys she knew in 
the city. 

In one thing she was right—she had 
made Dean think about her. In her con- 
sciously pathetic pose he had seen the real 
pathos, far beyond her vision. He had 
seen her as she would never see herself, but 
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as she really was, untrained, ignorant, in- 
capable, a scrap of human wastage. He 
went to his own domain for a simile. 

“She’s like a weed that’s kind of pretty,” 
he told himself, ‘and yet it’s nothing but a 
weed and no use anywhere.” 

In the days that followed he found that 
he liked to have her tag him about, liked to 
talk to her, to listen to her slang, her stories 
of the people on her block, her girl friends, 
her boy friends, the shops where she had 
worked, the dances she had attended, her 
Sundays at Coney, the lights and the smells 
and the noises and crisscross of emotions 
that make up the city streets. She did not 
insist again that he take her to town to the 
movies, though twice he took them all, 
with her mother and his, and she sat on the 
front seat and snuggled tight against him 
in a way that incensed Mrs. Jarvis almost 
to madness. 

“What d’you let her act that bold way 
for? Suppose Jen should see you?” she de- 
manded. “And all the time you spend lis- 
tening to her everlasting talk. I’m so afraid 
somebody’ll get hold of it and tell Jen. I 
thought you had more sense.” 

“T thought you had more, ma. 
nothing but a silly kid.” 

“Silly, all right. But that’ll make Jennie 
all the madder at you.” 

He had never told his mother anything, 
so he did not tell her now that Jennie knew 
all that Nora said and all that Nora did, 
and found it entertaining rather than dan- 
gerous. If she had any doubts, she kept 
them from Dean. Dean came to see her as 
usual, they went on with their plans and 
hopes. Jennie found no need for alarm in 
anything he said about the boarder from 
the city. Only now and then she looked at 
him long and searchingly, and once she 
asked a question: - 

“Do you like her, Dean?” 

“Some ways I do and some I don’t. She’s 
what you said, Jen—she’s not real. She 
funnies up her hair and slathers paint on 
her face and gets on those tin earrings and 
thin stockings and blue-jay dresses till no- 
body could tell what sort of a girl she is. 
It makes me think of war camouflage. She 
tries to be so smart and so wise, but under- 
neath she’s just a fool kid, I think, and 
hasn’t ever had anything much.” 

“Well, don’t get too sorry for her.’ 

“The only thing I’m sorry about is that 
she and her mother aren’t going home this 
week instead of next. Ma makes me shave 
and put on a clean shirt before she lets me 
into the dining room. Most of the time I 
eat in the kitchen or on the back porch. 
I’m sick and tired of it.” 

Jennie put her cheek against his, a rare 
and fond caress. She was no more demon- 
strative than Dean, but like all women, she 
could never resist the engaging little boy 
that lingered in the man she loved. 

She did not go to the Jarvis homestead 
for her usual visits; she made her mother’s 
neuralgia and the extra work a prolonged 
excuse. She was afraid of Nora’s manner, 
her dislike. She was as sure as she was alive 
that Nora was trying to get Dean away 
from her, was Jennie; and though she would 
not say it to Dean, she would be intensely 
relieved when the O’Neills were gone. 
Jennie had seen other girls angle for Dean 
and had not cared, but that was because he 
had known what was going on and resented 
it. Nora wanted him—and he was obliv- 
ious. There was where Jennie felt the 
danger. Besides, Nora was a stranger, full 
of new ways and wiles which might win him 
against his own intention, without his 
knowledge. Jennie felt herself treading a 
narrow path above a steep precipice. It 
might lead to safety—she very much pre- 
ferred to believe that it would lead to 
safety—but it wasn’t easy going, and it 
might end in a blank jumping-off place. If 
she could only know what was going on over 
at the Jarvis place! Dean told her things, 
but was it everything? And did it happen 
just the way he told it? It would have 
gratified Nora immensely if she could have 
known how deeply she affected Jennie. 

Indeed, Nora needed some gratification. 
For all Dean listened to her, seemed to like 
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CC lfyoucould ask manufacturers who use Murphy 
varnishes and finishes on furniture, pianos, 
automobiles and other things, if you could talk 
to architects who specify Murphy finishes, and 
master painters who use them, you would find 
that all have a certain confidence in the name 
Murphy. This confidence is what constitutes the 
Murphy reputation. MurphyVarnish people are 
determined that they will never put out a prod- 
uct that lessens their claim to that reputation. 99 


Say, Master, your car 
needs painting 


And that’s all it does need. It’s run- 
ning beautifully. It’s doing its part. 
Why don’t you do yours? You don’t 
want to drive that shabby car all sum- 
mer, do you? Of course not. Well, 
here’s how easy it is to have a new 
looking car almost immediately. 

‘Take it to the car painter. He will 
either spray it with Murphy Murcote 
Lacquer, if you prefer a semi-gloss, or 
finish it with Murphy Auto Varnish, 
if you desire a high lustre. Either is 
correct. It’s a matter of taste. So is it 
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a matter of taste whether you let the 
painter do it, or do it yourself. If you 
do do it, get Murphy Da-Cote En- 
amel at your hardware or paint store 
and a soft brush, put it on one day and 
drive the car off the next. Thus you 
tie up the car only while you are doing 
the job. It dries while you sleep. 

So you see there isn’t a single reason 
why you should put it off any longer. 

All you’ve got to do is decide, and 
decide now, that you simply won’t 
drive that car again in its shabby coat. 

Ask your wife if you don’t believe 
it. She will tell you it’s about time. 
And it is, isn’t it? And don’t forget 
Murphy. 

The painter in your town uses 
Murphy Murcote Lacquer (or Auto 
Varnish). 

The dealer in your town sells 


Murphy Da-Cote Enamel. 
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her, she could get from him no betrayal of 
anything deeper. If she leaned against him, 
he might have been the porch pillar for all 
the response he gave. If she maneuvered 
her hand into his, he took his away, not pre- 
cipitately, but as one who avoids contact. 
She might tease him to dance with her and 
cuddle up to him provocatively, but he 
sheered off or stopped dancing. 

“Let me show you how some of the girls 
and boys dance nowadays. Cheeking, we 
call it.” 

“Rub that paint of yours off on my face? 
I guess not,’’ was his reply. 

Another time. ‘‘Say, don’t you like me 
at all, Dean?”’ Wistful, this trial. 

‘Sure, I like you fine.” 

“You don’t ever show it.” 

“It’s the deepest nature feels the most 
and gives no sign.” 

“Oh, apple sauce, pineapple juice! That’s 
not the right answer at all.” 

But he did not ask what the right answer 
might be. 

Her time was growing so short, she must 
go back to the city so soon, she was des- 
perate. Finally she hit on ascheme. She’d 
get him to take her over to see Jennie, and 
perhaps the contrast would show him how 
desirable she was. Nora still had perfect 
confidence in her power to charm, only, 
somehow, she hadn’t just found the way to 
work it with Dean. But put her beside an- 
other girl, and that girl a hick, a regular old- 
fashioned country skirt, and any man’s 
eyes would be opened. Shemust— she must 
break down his indifference somehow. She 
had grown afraid of her anxiety to win him. 
She still tried to tell herself that it was only 
for amusement, only for the fun of watch- 
ing him fall, only to pass the time; but deep 
in her heart there was a lack of conviction 
to her protestations. 

“What’s the matter with me?’ she 
thought. ‘‘What ascream it would be if I’d 
go dippy over a hick! What a razz I’d get 
from all the crowd if they knew it! I don’t 
care, though; I don’t care. If he—if he— 
oh, he’s worth a hundred million of them 
all. Oh, why, why doesn’t he 4 

She was afraid to go on. Something was 
happening to her, something elemental, 
something relentless and cruel, and tempt- 
ingly sweet for all its cruelty, and it swept 
her stagnant little soul into a maelstrom of 
pain and hope. 

Mrs. Jarvis had frowned upon the pro- 
posed call on Jennie. She knew that it was 
only one more of Nora’s tricks, as she called 
them, designed for no good purpose. Still, 
she could not stop it. 

“T think I’d ought to tell her good-by,” 
said Norainnocently. ‘‘Of course she hasn’t 
been over to see me, but I don’t see why I 
should be rude because she is. I’m real in- 
terested in her, being Dean’s sweetie and 
alli? 
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Nothing more infuriated Mrs. Jarvis than 
to hear Nora call Dean by his first name 
and to allude to Jennie as his sweetie, but 
she did not let go of her anger, because she 
was afraid of the girl and’ what she might 
do. What if she could get Dean away from 
Jennie? What a mess they’d all be in then! 
For by this time, Mrs. Jarvis heartily de- 
spised Mrs. O’Neill as a poor thing, and 
sensed that Nora’s mother would be only 
too glad to settle herself and Nora here in 
the Jarvis homestead for life, with Nora as 
Mrs. Dean Jarvis. There’d be a pretty ket- 
tle of fish! So, with this in mind, Mrs. Jar- 
vis held her tongue, though it took a power- 
ful effort. 

Nora dressed carefully for this visit. A 
scarlet dress with white bandings and but- 
tons, her best pearl beads, her thinnest 
stockings, her spikiest-heeled, flimsiest satin 
slippers, her most careful make-up, her 
Frenchiest wave. The result satisfied her. 
She was, she knew, a riot, a knock-out. 
Stack her up beside this Jennie jane and— 
oh, boy! 

“‘Aren’t I all right?” she asked Dean, as 
they got into the flivver. Her excitement, 
her eagerness made her eyes big and bright, 
animated her. 

“Why, yes, you’re all sparkly,’’ he said. 

“T feel sparkly. That’s just the word. 
You can be a mighty bright old thing when 
you want to. You can say the nicest things 
I ever heard., But I told you that before.” 

“Go ahead, I love taffy.” 

“Tt isn’t taffy; it’s the truth. Why don’t 
you ever think I’m serious? Why won’t 
you ever see ——” 

She bit her lip, checked by his look of 
mild wonder. 

“‘T don’t know what there is to get all 
worked up about,’ he answered at last. 

Thereafter she was silent. But she re- 
vived her animation and her sparkle when 
she reached the Myers home. She deliber- 
ately sat down beside Jennie; Jennie in a last 
year’s dotted swiss no more than six inches 
from the floor; Jennie, with cotton stock- 
ings and low-heeled white-canvas pumps; 
Jennie, wearing, actually, that bit of ancient 
fashion history known as a sash, and wear- 
ing it almost at her normal waistline! Can 
you imagine! 

Nora could have laughed out loud as she 
took in these details. Poor Jennie—no beads, 
no earrings, no bob, no rouge, and handi- 
capped by a sash! 

Dean and Jennie were very quiet, but 
Nora talked feverishly. Her talk was full 
of “I said to Dean,” and ‘‘Dean said to 
me,” to emphasize intimacy. She detailed 
the dancing lessons, multiplied them liber- 
ally in number and in length. ‘‘If he could 
only get out with a live one every now and 
then he’d be as fancy a stepper as anybody. 
I want him to come up to the city and go 
round to some dances with me.” 
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“First I’ve heard of that,’’ remarked 
Dean ungallantly. He was somewhat ap- 
palled by Nora’s behavior. Nor did he ex- 
actly approve of Jennie’s stiffness and 
aloofness. No use being hateful to the kid, 
just when she was going away, even if she 
was silly. None the less, he didn’t relish 
her airs. 

“Ts Dean coming up to the city to see 
you?” asked Jennie. 

‘Well, I should hope so! I’d be fearfully 
disappointed if he didn’t. I don’t know 
what I’d have done here in this lonesome 
place if it hadn’t been for him. He’s been 
swell to me.’ Nora rattled her beads, 
tossed her head. Dean felt that this had 
gone far enough. 

“‘T don’t expect to go to the city until we 
go together, Jen,” he said gently. He got 
up. ‘Time to go home,”’ he said, and held 
out his hand to Jennie for good-by. 

The light from the open door was full on 
his face, and Nora saw him as she had 
never seen him before. He was looking at 
Jennie with all his heart in his eyes, all his 
tenderness. He was telling her silently, but 
potently, that he loved her, that he had 
never loved anyone but her and that no 
sounding brass and. tinkling cymbals of a 
feminine sort had ever made him waver a 
hairbreadth in his allegiance to her. Jennie 
put out both her hands to him in answer 
and understanding, and Nora saw this 
too; and seeing, had the bitter knowledge 
that a man who is held by true affection to 
one woman is walled away from others by 
a barrier stronger than all else on earth. 
Jennie let go of Dean’s hands, turned 
blithely to Nora. 

“Come again next summer,” she said. 
“We'd be pleased to have you.”” She was 
serene once more. A little note of irrepres- 
sible joy sang in her voice. 

Nora had little to say as they drove home 
through the night. She did not lean against 
Dean’s shoulder or try to touch his hand. 
She sat and stared drearily into the dark- 
ness. She had had a glimpse of a world 
which she would never enter; a world where 
there were no ugly motives, no mean sus- 
picions, no treachery, no petty plots and 
plans, no cheap vamping and flirting and 
indiscriminate kissing. 

Her pain stifled her. She had been caught 
fast in her own trap. 

Her mother was waiting for her in their 
room. “Did you land him?” she asked. 

“What d’you mean?”’ 

““My soul, Nora, d’you think I’m stone- 
blind? You’ve been working your finger 
nails off to get this fella, and I wish to 
heaven you had—he’s worth money. I 
been helping you along all I could; you 
know it. It’s the first time I ever saw you 
so crazy about a boy, I must say.” 

“You're crazy yourself. I wouldn’t have 
him for a gift. That hick! Bury myself in 
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have to do a lot of extra dancing :) 
up for lost time! And as for movie} 
she’d be a perfect boob, she’d m¥ 
many new films! She rattled on |}; 
watching the suspicion and the dis] > 
out of Mrs. Jarvis’ eyes, forcing her | 
to join in her chattering elation. 

She kept it up until the last rr 
Dean had put them on the train a1 | 
beneath the window as it pulled | 
swept over her anew—she was los/} 
she would never see him again, sl! 
him with every bit of her flutterh | 
less, trivial little soul—and he wou 11 
know it. 

She leaned to him, her smile swé| 
her lips, her eyes shining with tear 

“I’m drowned in your sea, Dei’ 
said huskily. ‘‘ Your sword has pie } 
heart.” 

He told Jen about it as he sat bei 
on the Myers porch that night. "> 
light was a dim calmness about th) 
there was honeysuckle in bloom sot | 
near, white and sweet with dew. | 

“Funny thing for her to say, wi} 
She was a queer kid. What d’you | 
she meant?” 

It was actually so—he didn’t k} 
hadn’t seen. Jennie’s arm tightent| 
She would keep the other girl’s pitifu P 
she would do that for her, because’; 
loved Dean. She answered easily, | 
matter were of no account. 

“Just her way of talking. Yes, s/ 
queer kid.” 


Flathead Lake and Melita Istand, Montana 


ne self-consciousness attacked Bum 
‘Isly; but, swiftly imitating, he stood 
, very straightly, pulling up his 
iz left side with a hunch of the 
¢:. And he, too, smiled at the lovely 
ly who had come so softly he had not 
jout it was a smile of alarmed ap- 
son. To Bum, she was like an 
son clothed in gray floating smoke. 
smed as he was to the garishly fash- 
jigarments of his mother, Mrs. Bax- 
gvn—all gray gossamer stuff, touch- 
«oor, floating from her shoulders like 
7g wings—made her seem a supersoul 
daded of no such earthly clay as legs 
nis and trim-trunked body like his 
es, She was a face in a cloud; a’pale 
a: with great gray eyes and white hair 
}th and softly on her stately head. 
nmew himself, with a flame of shame, 
ist what the lovely lady saw—an 
gious little lump of ugliness tres- 
nin the realm of beauty. 
gracious, Stanley!’ she said. 
roice, lovingly surprised, was like an 
| whisper. The millionaire man 
tanother chair and took hold of its 
jiile she sat down in it. Then he 
cyack to his own chair. And still the 
j not speak to her unexpected guest. 
ene necessary for Bum to breathe. 
do. The gasping intake of his breath 
little sound, and his blood nearly 
«him up. Awkwardly, he pushed 
| back on the funny bench, his 
1| eyes painfully lost in the amused 
ier gray ones. Finally the welcome 
| the millionaire man’s voice stopped 
oid silence: 
her, this is a neighbor of ours. I’ve 
_m to have tea with us. His boat 
youndered under the bridge and I 
1him. His name is Rutherford 
, ut his intimates call him Bum. I 
ii a most interesting young man.” 


I 
: Had Stood Breathless, With All His Weight on His Good Leg and Little Thrilis Down His Back 
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The WELCOME LITTLE VAGABOND 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Mrs. Baxter, to Bum’s great relief, trans- 
ferred her gaze to her son, looking as if she 
were astonished at something—something 
which warmed the coldness of her face. Bum 
cautiously inhaled another breath through 
the crack of his politely petrified smile. 
Yes, for some strange grown-up reason, 
graciousness had grown in the lovely lady’s 
eyes until they were as beautiful as the rest 
of her when she turned back to Bum, whose 
set smile turned into that most delightful of 
all human expressions—the grin of brave 
innocent boyhood. 

“Why, Bum, I think it’s very nice that 
you are going to have tea with us. Please 
come:and shake hands with me. My name 
is Mrs. Baxter.” 

Bum slid off the bench and went to her 
with his brisk little uneven gait. He was 
wholly unmindful of his lameness; but he 
knew that again, for some strange grown-up 
reason, the lovely lady was startled; she 
flushed deeply and real lingering tears came 
into her eyes. Something surely was the 
matter. 

A quick curious glance at the millionaire 
man told him that something was the mat- 
ter with him too. Baxter was staring 
straight ahead of him and his upper teeth 
showed white where they caught his in- 
drawn lower lip. 

But whatever the matter was, Mrs. 
Baxter quickly put it aside. Abruptly, as if 
quickened by some silent command, she 
leaned lightly forward and kissed Bum’s 
freckled forehead. 

“You welcome little vagabond,’ she 
murmured, holding his cheeks in her two 
soft hands. 

“How d’ you do?” mumbled Bum, 
bereft and bewildered. 

He could proudly and properly have 
shaken hands, for Sammy’s aunty had 
taught him which hand was exclusively 
used for such purpose, and he could always 

remember this social statute, 

because the hand was on the 

same side as his sound un- 
shrunken leg. 
But what was 
the formula to 
follow when 
lovely women 
kissed you and 
called you 
strange names? 


Bum twisted and gasped and grinned. And 
then Ching solved the situation by arriv- 
ing noiselessly with the wheeled table at 
the side of Mrs. Baxter’s chair. The soft 
prisoning hands dropped from his face and 
Bum scurried back to his bench. 

After that, discomfort fled. Oh, it was a 
beautiful tea party. Ching had made mira- 
cles instead of the usual staid English cakes. 
There were the grandest sandwiches, all 


oozy with goodness; there was an extra | 


pitcher of chocolate and enough whipped 


cream to have some on every cup; there | 


were pretty candies; there were nuts. 


But there was something at that tea | 
party which had never been at any tea | 


party on that porch before. It was Stanley 
Baxter’s long-silent, old-time buoyant 
laughter, and in it was the clarion call of 
destiny for Rutherford Ryan, aged “‘ pretty 
near seven,’ and called by his intimates, 
Bum. 
II 

HREE days later—three heaven-happy 

days in which Bum had played in para- 
dise with the millionaire man—Bum sat on 
the rickety doorstep of Owl’s Eye, whence 
he had thrice been ordered to depart and 
whither he had thrice returned, his hands 
very busy with a large new knife and his 
ears very busy with listening to a conversa- 
tion between his mother and Sammy’s 
aunty, who had effected one of their nu- 
merous reconciliations immediately after 
Sammy had carried home the news that 
Bum’s mother had been invited to have tea 
with Bum’s millionaires—and was going. 

Bum now wished that he hadn’t told 
Sammy anything about it; of course, his 
old aunty would have to come over and 
spoil everything. In fact Bum almost 


wished that he had lost the inviting note, | Y : 
clock. But we have effected great economy in 


which, yesterday, he had brought home so 
happily and proudly, for it had brought 
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APEX JUNIOR 


cA New Type 
of Clock in 


Necrolian Bronze 


Never before has a clock case been 
made of Necrolian bronze, a metal of 


_ richest coloring and texture, which will 


mystery into his life. And mystery is a ter- | 


rible thing to wrestle with, even when you 
are pretty near seven and old for your age. 
His mother had received the note as eagerly, 
as enthusiastically, as he had hoped. He 
had stood breathless, with all his weight on 
his good leg and little thrills down his back, 
watching her. She had tossed her tawny 
hair out of her eyes and had begun reading 
it out loud: 


and I shall be so glad if you can have tea 
with us tomorrow after- 
noon. We have become 
greatly interested in your 
dear little son and are hop- 
ing that perhaps matters 
may be so arranged that 
we ss 

His mother had stopped 
reading aloud. When she 
finally looked at Bum there 
wasa queer tightness around 
her scarlet mouth. 

““What’s the rest?” 
said. 

““They’ve got a nerve.” 
It was the voice she used 
when she quarreled with 
Dan Drummond. 

“What’s it say? Don’t 
you want to go?” The 
thrills became chills. 

“Huh!” She tore up the 
note with slow fingers, star- 
ing at, him with a smiling 
mouth and eyes that seemed 
angry. ‘Sure I want to go. 
They’re crazy to have me 
and I won’t disappoint 
them. Here, run down to 
the corner and get me a can 
of tomato soup. And don’t 
blab everything you know, 
either.” 

And there the mystery 
began, continued and re- 
mained. The consequence he 
had attained in his mother’s 

(Continued on Page 113) 


he 


always retain its beauty, unmarred by 
corrosion or finger marks. The face, sides 
and top of the Apex Junior are beauti- 
fully decorated in relief. The sunken 
bronze dial with raised bronze numerals 
is a part of the case, and needs no protec- 
tive glass. The clock appears to have 
been carved out ofa block of solid bronze. 


Apex Junior looks like a very expensive 


manufacture and you can purchase one with a 
plain dial for only $3.50; with radium hands 
and numerals for $4.50. It runs 30 hours and 
has a continuous alarm attachment; stands 
416" high x 334” wide. 

Then there is the Apex, a larger clock, 514” 
high x 414” wide, with the same kind of 
Necrolian bronze case in antique, bronze or 
green finish, but with an entirely different 
movement. Apex needs to be wound only 
once in ten days and has an automatic alarm 


| which resets itself every day. The price of Apex 


“‘My dear Miss Hetherington: My son | eer eee Giana auawitiee advan 


Candlesticks of Necrolian bronze to match 
either Apex or Apex Junior at $3.00 the pair. 


At Jewelers’, Department Stores and Drug Stores 
Canadian Distributors: —Lymans Limited, Montreal 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher 
(Patents Pending) 


APEX 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
7th Ave. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ 
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ANSONIA means LLOELKS 
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i AN ENTRANCE 
WITH AN HONORED 
ANCESTRY 


t} Stroll through the streets of old Salem; linger 

ne | among the pre-Revolutionary houses on Long 

Island and in Philadelphia; go back to Old Eng- 

land herself, and you will see the forbears of this 

modern Curtis design. And wherever the best 

houses are being built today, this entrance is still 

being used and is still conspicuous by reason of 

its sheer loveliness. No other doorway of this type 

on the market today equals it for beauty of pro- 

portions and delicacy of details. The fluted pilas- 

i ters and fan-light transom of this Curtis design are 

recent achievements of large-scale production 

that are now within the buying power of the 

We modest homebuilder as well as the owner of the 

mansion. The complete entrance is C-101 and it 

includes the door, frame, sidclight sash and tran- 

som. Other Curtis door designs can be substi- 

tuted if desired. The entrance is built for stud, 

brick veneer or masonry walls. The photograph 

is from the home of Mr. A. L. Lambie, Pittsburgh, 

i| Pa.;GeorgeB. Crisman, Builder; The May Lumber 
Company, dealers. 
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A house like Mr. Parsons’, shown below, requires a stairway that 

is of the same architectural type. Note how this Curtis stair C-900 

carries out on the inside the Colonial feeling of the exterior. These 

Curtis stair paris ave made in birch, a wood that can be either 

painted or stained. Here the balusters only are painted. Curtis de- 

/ signs include stair parts for homes in all IOI a; styles and 
suitable to all decorative treatments 


Get beauty in thes 


Then your ‘furnishings wll always havea beau, 
background. And with Curtis Woodwork yourh 
will be beautiful even though sparingly furni: 


On the exterior, too, Curtis Woodwork has been used in this 
home of Mr. John T. Parsons, Pitcairn Place, Shadyside, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Note the skillful spacing of the windows and 
the tasteful treatment of the porch columns, blinds and other ex- 
terior woodwork, Louis Stevens was the architect; George B. 
Crisman, the builder and The May Lumber Company, dealers 


Woodwork is permanent furniture. Doors, win- 
dows, trim, stairways are a structural part of the 
house itself. Yet they are also a part of the 
furniture. They are built in, not moved in. 
Therefore, woodwork, being of both architec- 
tural and decorative character, should have a 
dignity and quality not possessed by movable 
furnishings or decorations. 

You can get tired of an ugly door quicker than 
you can of an ugly chair, because it is bigger 
than a chair and you expect more of it. The 
same is true of other woodwork. 

That is why it is so important to have wood- 
work right, from the beginning, before you be- 
gin to decorate. Changes in the woodwork 
afterward are expensive, inconvenient. 


7 te Qin in Ry Sot sine see /aaiN 
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Realizing the importance of good de? 
woodwork, the manufacturers of Curtis! 
work went to architects of highest s) 
for Curtis designs. The pictures show €x) 


Every woodwork form, from small m< 
to large pieces of cabinetwork, was cf 
worked out, in approved woods and s? 


These designs were detailed to confort 
generally accepted architectural types off 
—types that have stood the test of tin 


Good design has not added one te 
Curtis Woodwork prices 


Every article of Curtis Woodwork is ™ 
| tured in large quantities, That is why # 
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Continued from Page 109) 
wit out like a snuffed candle. All 
yiing she stayed at home and banged 
tag she touched. She burned the 
joup and threw it out of the win- 
ht through the rusty screen. They 
hse and crackers and some milk 
a little bit sour. When Dan 
nd had telephoned her from New 
¢he did every evening, she answered 
yllables and cut him off. When 
phone rang again she left it un- 
|. She sent Bum to bed an hour 
xthout a bath, and told him to shut 
1 he reminded her that he hadn’t 
the night before. 
Bre getting too classy,” she said; 
tidirt’s good for you.” 
she went out and sat on the steps. 
snore than mystery when Patty 
gton sat in the moonlight—alone. 
a ldn’t go to sleep, try as he would; 
jiead hurt with the wonder of it. 
¢e finally came in, she brought him 
lof water and slapped him because 
{i it on his pillow; but once, gain- 
“at consciousness through deep dis- 
©, he dreamingly knew that he was 
dsely in her strong young arms. 
is rain somewhere; the drops were 


xe, Never had he been so close to 
er; never had he so fiercely loved 
)} he could not fight off the sleep 
2; him from understanding about it. 
lia the morning she was still a 
4 Though night had taken her an- 
v', it had left increasing mystery. 
pee to ask her questions, but he 
'| After a highly nondescript break- 
aaken with directness and dispatch 
| utensils in which it was noncha- 
2pared, she told him to go down to 
cand stay there. 

I invited to the tea party?’”’ he 
dired, nimbly catching the tattered 


“they are! He’s a frozen oyster and 
}ard-boiled old snob. I wish they’d 
Ss eyes on you, that’s what I wish. 
@ little son.’”’ 
ity? Too weak a word. Bum had 
d departed for a sunny sequestered 
nhe rocks to ponder over the fatal 
ntil the note came, he had been a 
elie go-getter, in his mother’s esti- 
1 or his conquest of the Baxters. He 
‘with confusion. 
uy had presently joined him, with 
ire bewildering than beneficial. Be- 
certain anachronisms in his past, 
yvas the child of an aunt and as such 
1 his Aunt Lorena’s antipathy for 
nal genus of man. Sammy was ten, 
al bred of temerity, and astute. 
“ld no more withhold secrets from 
a clover blossom can baffle a bum- 
“Sammy summarized the situation 
laoritative candor: 
tain’t nothin’. Your mother’s 
herself and she’s sore ’cause you’ve 
Itter stand-in than she has. But 
tnk you’re some pumpkins again, 
Vall right, jest as soon as she’s made 
ya the rich guy herself. Aunty said 
et that she jest bet, him bein’ crip- 
T jest like you are an’ everything, 
ube he’d ask your mother to come 
n’ she said if your mother’ll jest 
te right, mebbe she can marry 
ynother don’t want to get married 
cy, Sammy Davis,” said Bum with 
esentment. ““She’s goin’ t’ be a 
eae star, and stars has got to 
e. 
Vike fun she is! Aunty says this 
*\guy’s her one best bet if he’s 
“enough.” 
th this was slightly beyond Bum’s 
© comprehension, he asked no ques- 
. The shrewd, skeptical, square- 
“p¢mmy was quick to contempt for 
Yared innocences, and Bum always 
(d to understand him. 
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“He jest limps, that’s all. Lookee what 
he give me!’”’ And with the loan of his 
precious new knife Sammy was pleasingly 
diverted to creative industry. 

After modeling two miniature canoes and 
a sailing vessel, he condescendingly per- 
mitted Bum to accompany him toa cannibal 
cave where two colored cronies of terri- 
ble reputation were entertaining at a canni- 
bal luncheon of live crickets and roasted 
chipmunk. This function took time and a 
better digestion than was Bum’s. They 
were obliged to stop at Sammy’s aunty’s 
cottage for first aid, where Sammy’s aunty 
locked the ex-majestic Sammy in the lean-to 
shed, gave Bum some soda for the relief of 
his immediate anguish and some castor oil 
for more permanent results; and learned 
about the tea party. 

Lorena Davis did not hesitate. Enraged 
as she was with Patty Hetherington, 
Lorena loved her, and here was a situation 
which her superior hand must guide. She 
hurried along the hillside path to Owl’s Eye, 
scattering questions over her shoulder at 
the limping, breathless Bum. And they ar- 
rived just as his mother was stepping into 
Dan Drummond’s yellow and not incon- 
spicuous coupé which had been loaned her 
for the week-end. One look at Lorena told 
Patty that their quarrel was over. 

“Hello,” she said. “‘What’s that kid 
been into?” 

“‘He’s been eating crickets and rabbit’s 
fur, but he’s thrown it allup. . . . Patty, 
you're not going—like that?”’ 

Bum was astonished. He thought his 
mother looked wonderful, as pretty as a 
poppy. Woo stopped the engine. His 
mother stepped down again. Programs al- 
ways changed when Sammy’s aunty ap- 
peared. 

“Besides, Patty, it’s only 2:30,’’ Lorena 
went on, skillfully switching the sides of her 
reversible apron-dress and stabilizing the 
hairpins in the heavy braid of brown hair 
that wound her head. ‘‘ Nobody ever has 
tea until half-past four. Thank the Lord, I 
got here in time!”’ 

Then they went together into the sum- 
mer shanty and paid no more attention to 
Bum, except to order him off the porch ev- 
ery time he carelessly essayed to sit thereon. 
But on his third return he had managed to 
sequester himself behind a tattered morning- 
glory vine, his busy ears hidden. 

It was a beautiful world. The sky was as 
soft as blue thistledown; the waters of the 
lake lapped lazily at the shores; a rowboat 
with an outboard motor scuttled buoyantly 
around like a water bug; children laughed. 
But his mother’s voice, inside the shaky 
shanty, was out of tune with beauty. It 
was a twangy, discouraged, boyish voice: 

“Aw, Lorena, what’s the use? I’ve as 
much chance with him as a flat tire in a 
speed race, an’ it’s all I want, too, I tell 
you. I only want to get a good leg out of it 
for the kid. Since they’ve taken such a 
shine to him, I don’t want to queer his luck, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, that sounds very well, Patty. But 
there’s no reason on earth, if you play your 
cards right, why you shouldn’t marry this 
man and be somebody. Why, his wife’ll 
have a skeleton key to the best society be- 
fore the ink’s dry on her marriage certifi- 
cate. 
to Marcia Van Ester before the war. She’s 
married now to a lord, over in England.” 

“What'd she turn Baxter down for? 
Wouldn’t the key work in Europe?” 

“Mr. Baxter! For pity’s sake don’t be 
so rough, Patty! Only servant girls call 
men by their last names. Why, I read that 
he insisted on releasing her from her engage- 
ment after he was wounded. I suppose she 
was like most rich young girls and wanted a 
gay husband with good dancing feet.’ Butit’s 
different with you. I guess you’ve danced 
through enough misery to suit you. And 
his being crippled’ll really be an advantage 
in a year or two, for he won’t be getting gay 
like most of them. Besides v 

“Oh, tune in on something else, can’t 
you? I don’t want him for a playmate, I 
tell you. If I’m as goed in this picture as 
Riendutout says I a 


I know about him. He was engaged ' 
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“Mr. Riendutout!’’ 

“Mister, then—why I’ll be sitting on the 
world and I’ll marry ——” 

‘s for love, I suppose.” 

“Sure I will—I mean, surely. I’ve no 
objection to love, Lorena. There must be 
something to it or we wouldn’t hear so much 
about it. . . . What you hunting?” 

“Haven’t you any garters at all?” 

“Garters? Why, no, of course I haven’t; 
nor a bustle; nor a wire pompadour.” 

“Oh, dear, I wish I had time to make you 
a pair. I hope you’ll try to remember to 
keep your feet on the floor so they won’t see 
your bare knees.” 

“T guess I’d better sit with my back to 
them and make signs; unless you can teach 
me a few French words to sing out once in 
a while.”’ 

Sammy’s aunty could really talk French; 
Bum grudgingly envied her this one superior 
attainment over his mother. In the days 
before her Puritan feet had stumbled into 
romantic misadventure she had taught lan- 
guages. Now that she was Sammy’s aunty, 
she had charge of all foreign correspondence 
in a great department store. She had a 
cousin who wrote books. She was his 
mother’s only highbrow friend, but friend 
she was in deed and need. They were pup- 
pets of loyalty strung together on the wire 
called courage, without which mutual qual- 
ity there are no Ruths and Naomis. Neither 
knew that the thongs of their friendship 
were stronger than their power of willing, 
but neither ever bothered to dress facts 
with flattery when making personal ob- 
servations. 

“Tf I could teach you to use forgivable 
English, I’d be satisfied,’ Lorena now 
promptly squelched the French suggestion. 
“There, now I must say I’ve never seen you 
dressed in better taste, if it is my own 
dress.” 

“Well, you’re the doctor. But it looks 
like a case of a successful operation and a 
dead patient. If the way I look makes Mr. 
Baxter think of wedding rings, he’s sure— 
I mean, surely—got weird tastes. Give me 
that melancholy hat. There, the wreck’s 
complete. Voila! No use talking, Lorena, 
I’m going to spring voild on them. It'll 
make up for some ‘sures’ and a couple of 
‘ain’ts.’ And also, sweetie, I’m going to 
leave a lasting impression with a cheery lit- 
tle ‘o-reevwar.’’’ With Lorena’s solemn 
protests—Lorena had a sadly undeveloped 
sense of humor—Bum heard the sound of 
approaching feet. Heslid off his precarious 
perch, made a brisk and stealthy detour and 
came innocently up the front path as his 
mother stepped out the door, tragically 
transformed. Gone was the white-and- 
scarlet brevity in which she had been pre- 
viously dressed; gone the tight little bonnet 
made of nasturtium petals. Lorena had 
reappareled her in a little black coal-bucket 
hat and a dark-blue untrimmed garment 
from her own wardrobe. It had long 
sleeves, and a lanky skirt that primly sub- 
dued the personality of his mother’s pretty 
legs. He stared. His mother laughed. 

“Cheer up, kiddo. How d’ you think 
your sweet mamma looks?” 

“All right, I guess,’’ he mumbled, cow- 
ardized by the command in Sammy’s 
aunty’s eye. “‘Kinda funny, though.” 

“She looks a trifle more like a gentle- 
woman,” said Sammy’s aunty with firm 
satisfaction, as, promptly and properly at 
4:25 the second departure was made; and 
Woo opened the door of the gay coupé for 
another Patty Hetherington, who looked— 
with her dimpled red cheeks, crimsoned 
lips and blackened threads of eyebrows—as 
incongruous in her borrowed raiment as 
some plucked tropical blossom vased in a 
milk bottle. 

Bum’s heart was a hole. What would the 
millionaire man think, having been fed for 
three days on anticipations of rare loveli- 
ness? But a remarkable demonstration on 
Woo’s part brought a faintly beating occu- 
pant into the hole again. Woo, usually as 
silent and seemingly sightless as stone, was 
both chauffeur and chaperon for Dan 
Drummond’s yellow coupé. Bum had enor- 
mous respect for the wooden Woo, who 


HARVEY 


Special Formula 
Spring Steel 


know about steel. 
There are many 
grades—and many 
names—for many different uses. 

When it comes to springs, ex- 
haustive tests show Harvey spe- 
cial formula spring steel to be best. 

Spring steel and automobile 
spring making have been our 
specialties for twenty-five years. 

If you buy your first Harvey 
Spring today you may be sure you 
are not taking a chance; hundreds 
of thousands of motorists have al- 
ready proved your choice a wise one. 

Thereare Harvey dealersalmost 
everywhere. Every Harvey Spring 
is guaranteed. For pleasure cars 


and Trucks. 
HARVEY SPRING & FORGING CO. 


Dept. C + Racine, Wisconsin 
New York, 11th Ave. & 47th St. 


San Francisco 


489 Golden Gate Ave. 


Use 
HARVEY i 
Springs on See $ 
your Ford : 


out of your springs— 
use Harvey handy 


Spring Oilers and Oil 


SENT “Springs and Their Care” [] 
Information on Oilers [J 
FREE “ on Harvey Bumpers [] 
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a good idea 


reinforcement 


another step 
forward 
reinforcement 
at heet 


OW / hosiery 
reinforced all over 


~invisibly[ 


Bi-Spinning has eliminated 
the Neglected Area 


You men, have been waiting for this 
new type hosiery. Bi-Spinning, the 
secret process which invisibly reinforces 
the entire sock by doubly strengthening 
every thread, has been acclaimed the 
greatest advancement in hosiery history 
since toes and heels were reinforced. 
Here at last, in Fashion’s latest shades 
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seldom spoke and seldom smiled and never 
talked. And Woo, bowing before his 
mother, had actually warmed with ap- 
proval. 

“Oh, velly good; other time missy look 
like sing-song girl; this time look like nice 
mamma. More better.” 

“Now, didn’t I tell you?” said Sammy’s 
aunty. 


Bum felt unconvincedly heartened. His 


mother wrinkled her nose at Woo and 
laughed. 

‘Mamma’ is right. I’m going to a 
mamma tea party, and don’t you forget it, 


’ either, when you turn in your checks on me, 


Woo-boo. Good-by, my ‘dear little son.’ 
O-reevwar, Lorena. It’s kind of a comfort 
to start out all ready for burial. All right, 
Woo, start the procession.” 

“God bless her,’’ said Sammy’s aunty 
softly, staring after the departing car. 

Bum blinked up at her and wondered. 
She was a queer woman. Sometimes he al- 
most liked her. But he would have liked 
her infinitely better just then had she re- 
turned to the imprisoned Sammy. Instead 
she remained, briskly busying herself by 
“putting this outrageous place in order” 
and drafting Bum for dish wiping and dust- 
ing. Bum became miserably certain that 
she was developing sufficient work to keep 
her there until his mother came back; then 
they would send him out of hearing again. 

Finally he said, ““Sammy’s going to be 
locked up a long time, I guess.” 

“Not any longer than he deserves.” 

This did no good, so he surrendered 
openly to his apprehensions. 

““Are you goin’ to stay till mum gets 
back, Mis’ Davis?” 

He had long been privileged to call her 
aunty or Aunt Lorena, but neither famili- 
arity had ever tempted him. 

“He’s kind of queer, like his father,” his 
mother explained. ‘‘His father liked jolly 
people, but he never got fresh with any- 
body himself.” 

And certainly no impulse had ever 
touched Bum to be fresh with Sammy’s 
aunty; his warm shy nature remained 
wholly alien to the flame of fellowship 
which burned under Lorena Davis’ brusque 
competence. Now, at his revealing in- 
quiry, she laughed understandingly. 

“Oh, you can’t get rid of me, Bum. I’ve 
got to hear all about the tea party. It 
would be pretty nice, wouldn’t it, if Mr. 
Baxter should like your mother as much as 
he likes you? Just think—with all his 
money !”’ 

Bum, without in the least knowing why, 
felt both acutely resentful and embarrassed. 

“Aw, that ain’t nothin’. Lots of men, 
rich as Mr. Baxter, I guess, likes my 
mother, don’t they? Why, she could go 
places all the time with ’em. They just tele- 
phone and telephone. But she told Dan 
she wouldn’t. That’s why. I betcha Mr. 
Baxter likes my mother. He don’t care if 
we’re poor; if he’d cared he wouldn’t have 
asked her to come over to his house. Bein’ 
rich don’t make any difference.” 

“No, not with the kind of men you’ve 
known, you poor little stupid. But this is 
different. The Baxters aren’t the same 
kind of people. They’re aristocrats.” 

“Well, ain’t my mother a aristocrat?” 

“She could be,” said Sammy’s aunty de- 
cisively; ‘‘and whether she will be or not 
rests a whole lot with you, Rutherford 
Ryan. Now listen.” 

Bum ambushed himself at the end of the 
sink, pricked uncomfortably by the nail 
where the dishpan belonged, twisting and 
untwisting the damp tea towel. But she 
followed him, leaned over and looked 
straight into his troubled blue eyes. Her 
voice was low and her eyes were earnest. 
She was giving him grown-upness; sharing 
responsibility. Heswelled with importance, 
though he trembled. 

“Every chance you get, dear, you must 
tell him how—how fine your mother is; how 
she’s stayed by you through thick and thin; 
how she’s gone without bread and butter to 
get doctors and good food for you. And you 
must never, never mention anything, not 


| anything, about Mr. Drummond.” 
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Bum’s tongue cleaved to the roof of his 
mouth, but his face betrayed him. 

“Bum, you have!” she said. ‘‘Oh, what 
a pity! Tell me everything you’ve said.” 

“Why, I—I jest said he gave us a 
ukulele, an’—an’ that he was goin’ to make 
my mother a star when he gets to be a 
pro-dooc-er, an’—that’s all.” 

“No, that isn’t all. Tell me what else.” 

Bum lied. He often did to Sammy’s 
aunty. Sammy had coached him in this 
wisdom. 

“There ain’t nothin’ else,” he said. 

“‘Tsn’t,”’ corrected Sammy’s aunty me- 
chanically. 

“Tsn’t,” he echoed. ‘‘Honest, Mis’ 
Davis.” Instinct led him to channels of 
safety. ‘‘But I told him about Mr. Rien- 
dutout. Does that matter? I said he was 
old and liked my mother and took us riding.” 

“Oh, no; Mr. Riendutout’s a harmless 
old imbecile. But, you see, Bum, Mr. Bax- 
ter isn’t the kind of man Mr. Drummond 
is, and he wouldn’t like him; and he would 
think—maybe he would think it wasn’t 
nice for your mother to be his friend. I 
want you to promise me not to talk about 
him any more.” 

“All right,” said Bum, “I wont, hon- 
est. Please, can I go out now and 
catch crabs?” 

Sammy’s aunty thought not; she thought 
he looked tired and should take a nap. And 
his stomach ached a little. So he fell into a 
restless slumber, perplexed with mixed 
mysteries of Dan Drummond and of terri- 
ble menus of live crickets, courageously 
crunched; and of his mother’s anger over 
the nice note in the pretty fragrant lavender- 
lined envelope; and of the millionaire man 
at whose beautiful house straight legs grew 
for crippled little boys. 
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HILE Bum restlessly slept in the 

ragged hammock, a small confused 
captain of his own soul; and while his 
mother partook of tea that was tasteless 
and listened politely to the quiet, deliber- 
ated offer of her host to make her son—a 
proletariat Ryan—into an aristocratic Bax- 
ter; and while Dan Drummond furiously 
cooled his unexpected heels on the steps of 
Owl’s Eye; and while Lorena Davis waited 
impatiently at the crossroads to warn 
Bum’s mother of her vengeful caller; and 
while Sammy, in his hot prison, laid hot 
plans to poison his absent. aunty—while all 
these things were happening, Bum’s way- 
faring fortunes slipped into celestial hands; 
not the intangible celestial hands of conjec- 
tured angels, but into sure human hands, 
deft, flexible, fleshed with smooth, supple, 
amber, sinewy fingered—feelers of fate. 

For Ching and Woo, servants respec- 
tively of the man who wanted Bum and the 
man who wanted to be rid of him, met each 
cther that afternoon and found friendship— 
a friondship whose roots grew greenly across 
many thousand miles and through several 
hundred years under the graves of their 
myriad ancestors which usurp the needed 
fields in Southern China. 

And Ching and Woo talked together, and 
had the same ideas. Each saw his master 
with unblinded eyes. Both were good 
servants, though they served differently; 
for the provincially sophisticated Dan 
Drummond liked subservience and the ar- 
rogant Baxter loathed it and would have 
flung the dignified Ching into the lake at 
any sign of it. But neither Ching nor Woo 
served any white man in his superior soul. 
Aloof, they merely bowed before the mani- 
festations of circumstances, albeit these 
cireumstances proved worthy of their live- 
liest curiosity. 

And in the present situation was food of 
greater delicacy to their imaginations than 
are sharks’ fins and honey-fed mice to the 
most demanding palate. For what is 
woman, except to cleave to the men- 
children she bears, that she may teach them 
to honor their father’s name? And if a 
woman—poor thing though she be—possess 
both virtue and fertility, should not all 
things work toward her reward so that the 
world may remark the wisdom of her ways? 
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Ching’ and Woo had the sa 
older than the ancient hills of Cha 
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ONFUSION. Bum wakened, 
wildered dreaming into a gi| 
wilderment of reality—late gray; 
and angry voices vibrating with t j 
not to disturb him. Where had D- 
mond come from? 

“Oh, let him wake up! What | 
I tell you we're going to get straig | 
right now, Patty! I had a hunch ; 
you were going to put somethin ) 
me today, so ——” 

“Hunch? You make me sick. |} 
suppose I know that old Woo t 
you? If I’d had any sense I’d n, 
told him I wanted him to drive } 
Baxters’. It’s easy enough to |} 
if you’ve got plenty of stoo) 
around.” 

“Oh, so you admit you want 
me—you admit it? From the m) 
got wise to this rich guy, you've bi) 
out to vamp him. Wasn’t I here } 
first heard who lived over there, ; | 
you say you’d give a dimple to} 
lamps on him? You just bet you § 
now you expect me to swallow y | 
line and sinker about the brat. 1]; 
terested in that kid? Rot! H) 
all his money? Why, he could bu) 
a house full of Little Lord Faunth } 
wanted ’em! Too bad you didn’t } 
enough to think up a better jo) 
kid!” | 

Mystery breeds artifice. Bu 
with a desire to stretch his stiff li ¢ 
but he did not move, his slumber  } 
protected by a remarkable oblivi | 

“Keep your tongue off that ¢ 
Drummond! Now I mean it! Aj} 
ing to or not?” 

His mother’s voice came from t | 
curtained off by cretonne, wher) 
evidently making a hasty changeo ) 

“Tf you don’t want him talk | 
don’t drag him in for an excuse.” 

“Tf you wasn’t such a strang| 
truth, you’d laugh at how funny | 
spying around like a bloodhoun F 
house cat. This has been| 
afternoon! First, Lorena dollin | 
like a corpse; and then the fish- > 
ters dissecting me; now you.” | 

“‘Whadda you mean—dissecti | 

“Trying to make me expose th | 
Bum’s family tree. Gosh, that : 
line! I must use it on Loren: 
Lorena’s a booze-baby cut-up cor | 
them! But if he’s taken a faney 1; 
few thousand on the kid and gi| 
chance not to hobble around al) 
you’d better believe I’m not goir'| 
it up, not even if you want to go || 
life forever. Now digest that, will) 

“Maybe I would if I was an | 
and if I didn’t know your ap} 
vamping rich men. Why didn’t ? 
their note for me to see, if it was so ! 
like?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Da‘ 
it’s a waste of breath to do it, I wai! 
to tell you anything about it, |’ 
knew you’d play injured tiger jus l 
are. Besides, her old note madens 
I tore it up before I thought. J) 
good as said, ‘Now please unders’) 
we wouldn’t touch you with the > 
if it wasn’t’—oh, Lord, my gram’! 
it weren’t for your dear little son. 

“Oh, yes, kiddo, pretty talk; pr 
But I notice it don’t spill the 3 
What’s the answer? What's it a: 
How much did he shell out?” 

“Gosh! A person ’d think y‘: 
speed king with charity dona’! 
s’pose they oughta said, ‘Good @) 
Hetherington. Glad to meet you 
two thousand seven hundred at 
dollars and twenty-five cents to | 
a good leg. We hope you choke an 
well. He’s a nice kid. Ta-tar) W 
didn’t. They fed me tea and asked 
how the movies were getting alol: 
they spent the rest of the time | 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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T IS one thing to build a six-cylinder motor car priced a8 low 

as the new Cleveland Six is priced—and quite another thing 
to go as far with quality as Cleveland Six has gone. It is the 
combination of price and car that makes Cleveland Six so un- 
usual, and so popular. 


Real high-pressure lubrication keeps the magnificent motor 
A RICHER NEW of this remarkable Six true to form—delightfully quiet, full of 


lightning zest, surcharged with vast energy and endurance. 


x 
LA (N) Le RR All Cleveland Six models have the incalculable advantage of 


‘One Shot” centralized chassis lubrication. To oil completely 


i sheer beauty of design, and thoroughly the entire chassis, all you need to do is simply to 

richness of upholstery and press your heel on a plunger—and “One Shot” automatically it 
finish, body dimensions, makes a clean sweep of what used to be an unpleasant job, either ‘} 
strength of chassis, horsepow- for the owner or somebody else paid to do it. 


er, ease of control—the new 


Chandler challenges compari- In choosing your next car, look deeper than the paint of the 


son with costlier cars, Chand- car—look to the basic things of engineering. The best test of 
ler’s new low prices extend real quality is performance, and that is the test upon which 4 
from $1545 to $1995; f. o. b. Cleveland thrives and flourishes. If you expect to pay anywhere | 
Factory. See the seven beau- between $945 and $13.45, don’t miss seeing the new Cleveland Six. | 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

find out, without me getting on to ’em, 
whether there was any ministers and 
county clerks in my past—as if a girl in my 
business hasn’t got anything to carry in her 
vanity box except marriage and birth cer- 
tificates. I gave ’em to understand that 
Bum was just as legal a kid as the Crown 
Prince, and that’s about all they did get 
out of me.” 

“Yes, an’ you’re workin’ the same gaff 
on me, only it don’t go, see? I never lose 
the main idea in a bunch of talk. I’m still 
asking you—what happened?” 

““Well, why don’t you listen then? I’ve 
been telling you as fast as I can. You better 
make a phonograph record of it, and study 
it. As I’ve said before, yesterday I got a 
note e ° 

“Aw, cut the comedy, Patty! You can’t 

fool me. When I see you looking the way 
you looked when I helped you out o’ that 
car, I know that there’s a reason. Now 
come across, you little wildcat, and tell me 
what it is, and I’ll step over and shoot the 
guy.” . 
“Why, you’re crazy, Dan! I looked 
queer on account of this shroud of Lorena’s. 
It’s a cinch you’re not qualified to produce 
any high-society pictures. Their kind of 
people don’t ask girls to tea parties for any- 
thing except tea. You can bet his mother 
never left us alone to indulge in any reasons 
for gun play. All they wanted was to talk 
about the kid, I tell you. They’re going to 
take Bum to New York next week to have 
a doctor they know look him over and— 
and see what he says.” 

Drummond emitted a half-convinced, 
half-skeptical grunt. 

“And mamma is going, too, of course.” 

“No, Bluebeard, mamma just isn’t. I 
happen to be working just now on a pic- 
ture, and I’m not at liberty to ease around 
the country with a dowager empress who 
wonders if I ever bathe. Besides, they 
didn’t ask me. I told them I had to go up 
to Maine next week and that my social 
secretary ’d attend to everything. Lorena 
can weather ’em better than I can.”’ She 
paused, and her voice took on a note that 
Bum did not know as diplomacy but recog- 
nized as the voice with which she always 
victoriously ended arguments. ‘With all 
your talk about getting rid of the kid, 
Dan, I should think you’d be glad to have 
somebody take him off your hands—unless 
you’ve been stringing me about this Paris 
stuff. . . . See if you’re sitting on my 
gloves, will you?”’ 

A chair moved. The rings of the cre- 
tonne curtain rattled back over the rusty 
partitioning wire. 

“Lord, Patty, I’m a fool over you—just 
a poor plain fool!”’ 

“Oh, never plain, Dan; maybe a fool, 
but always a handsome one. Say, you look 
great, old apple-cheeks. I always like you 
better in white panties and a blue coat than 
in any other get-up. Somehow they make 
you look less like a prizefighter.”’ 

“Thanks, sweet little thistle.* Listen, 
sunlight, you’re not going to get sweet on 
this guy, are you, after the way I’ve let you 
torment me for two years?”’ 

“Say, just mention one time when I’ve 
gone back on my word to you, will you?”’ 

“Oh, I hand it to you for being a straight 
shooter; but nobody can judge the future 
by a woman’s past, and I’ve got an uneasy 
hunch about this Baxter. He’s going to 
work on you through the kid. I’m onto 
his game, all right, all right.” 

“Yes, you are not. Now I’m telling you 
that the only way he’d like to work on me 
is to push me into the lake with my hands 
and feet tied. You know there are folks in 
this world with ordinary human instincts 
about kids, an’ this man’s crippled and 
sore at himself and everything else, and 
Bum sort of got under his skin somehow. 
His mother came out to the car with me and 
she told me it was the first time her boy— 
he looks about a hundred, and gee, he’s got 
a face like a clock—the first time he’s shown 
aspark of interest in life since the war. Now 
that’s all there is to it, an’ you might as 
well get the green out of your brain before 
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moss grows on it. Here, put this powder 
box in your pocket. I can’t find my bag.” 

The screen door loppingly banged— 
banged more lightly—banged its last time. 
Bum lifted a wary head from the moist 
cretonne cushions and peered out the win- 
dow above the couch. Hunched on his 
knees, he looked like a cautious little ani- 
mal. His mother’s tiny nasturtium hat 
went bobbing like a blossom through the 
gray twilight, just tipping Drummond’s big 
shoulder. She wore her new yellow coat 
with its white rabbit fur collar, yellow stock- 
ings and many-strapped white slippers. 
She leaped lightly from the ground into the 
far corner of the seat with one spring of her 
supple body. She was her usual gymnastic 
animated self again. Woo closed the door 
on a burst of her quick laughter. 

Bum gulped; his nose pricked; he rubbed 
his eyes fiercely, but the tears came in spite 
of him. Always, always she was going 
away somewhere; he had constantly the 
pain of her going, and seldom the joy of her 
home-coming, for he was usually asleep 
when she returned. And after a few more 
days he would have to go back again to 
board with Sammy’s aunty—unless 

The new area of warmth about his heart 
asserted itself—the warmth that kindles 
from a consciousness of value. The million- 
aire man’s interest in him was still more a 
matter of excitement and pride than of af- 
fection; but the human heart answers no 
magnet so surely, so steadfastly, so endur- 
ingly, as the knowledge of its own value in 
the happiness of another. Helping breeds 
loving. Bum knew himself for a thing 
valueless, hampering, in the way, so far as 
his mother’s well-being and career were 
eoncerned. But his logical little brain 
bored through this last day’s bewilderment 
to the one great shining truth—he had be- 
come of real importance to a millionaire 
man! He outranked Sammy! 

Just the same, he did not want his mother 
to go to Paris, nor did he want to be taken 
to New York to more doctors. Puzzling 
excerpts of what his mother and Dan had 
said raced through his mind. Gradually his 
body relaxed and he wilted down into a sit- 
ting posture on the sagging couch, his thin 
legs dangling. The unfriendly pieces of fur- 
niture in the squalid summer shanty took 
on weird personalities; they were animals 
and dragons, and very, very big. His im- 
agination twisted all the day’s confusions 
into a dizzying whirl. His cheeks grew hot, 
his feet were cold, his lips were dry. Hap- 
pily, it did not grow dark. A big early moon 
stole the darkness from the night and lighted 
the little house softly, turning the frighten- 
ing furniture back into chairs and tables 
again. 

It was funny Sammy’s aunty did not 
come to give him bread and milk and to 
make him wash his feet in water so hot it 
scalded, and to hear him say the Lord’s 
Prayer, without a mistake, and to tuck the 
sheet closely about him. She always did 
these things when his mother went away. 
Perhaps she was mad again because his 
mother had gone to dinner with Dan Drum- 
mond. No, he heard her footsteps, but 
somehow different than usual, swift but 
stealthy, as if she were tiptoeing. 
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Bum felt goose flesh grow from every 
pore. The sagging, wire-bulging screen 
door opened with a whispered squeak, and 
through it, quiet as the moonbeams, slipped 
the lithe white figure of Ching—wandering 
exponent of the honorable Kwan Tai fam- 
ily whose ancestors knew the beauties of 
ivory and jade long before the great pass 
was cut through the Mei-lung Mountains, 
when Bum’s unknown forbears knew only 
the beauty of the survival of the luckiest. 
Ching! Bum’s brain burned with just one 
thought—sown there by Sammy and his 
colored cronies—Chinamen ate little boys! 
Bum had scoffed at this absurdity in the 
good brave sunlight, when Ching had occa- 
sionally met him on the hillside paths and 
told him stories about China, where all the 
little boys were brave as lions and did noth- 
ing but dutiful deeds from morning till 
night. Then, in the daylight, Bum had 
scorned the tale. Now, however, the gas- 
tronomic idea came into its own. Bum 
lived through a moment too horrible ever to 
forget. But Ching’s voice was oiled with 
eager tranquillity and his golden smile 
shed sympathy—surely those gold teeth 
had never eaten friendly little boys. 

‘’Lo, Bum,” hesaid. “Bum cly? Wassa 
maller?” 

Fear still held Bum’s voice, but he 
grinned. 

“Oh, too bad, too bad. Wassa maller?”’ 
said Ching again. Pride rescued Bum. 

“T been sick at my stomach. Sammy 
dared me to eat crickets.”’ 


“Sammy no good. Pletty soon he no . 


blong flen any more. Lissen. Ching come 
talkee blig seclet. Bum good boy. Lissen 
velly hard. Do jus’ what Ching say so. 
Make velly good joss for nice pletty mamma. 
Sabbee?”’ 

Bum “sabbeed”’ nothing at the moment 
except that his life was to continue. And, 
horrible as the day had been, life remained 
desirable, sweet, precious. While his mind 
rested in relief, Ching hurried on with his 
eager errand. Squatting on his heels by 
the couch, his hands flying like caged birds, 
he poured out a freshet of pidgin English, 
punctuated by frequent “‘sabbees?”’ each 
of which Bum mechanically answered by a 
solemn nod. 

The moonlight streamed through the 
window above Bum’s head and fell full on 
the uplifted, tight-skinned foreign face, 
unmasked of its usual immobility. 

Gradually Bum’s brain began to register 
the general import of the strategy that was 
being urged upon him. Like Sammy’s 
aunty, Ching had espoused the cause of 
matrimony: between his mother and the 
millionaire man, seemingly with even greater 


fervor. He grew Cantonese and incoherent 


with his enthusiasms, but Bum continued 
to nod vigorously at each ‘‘sabbee?”’ gath- 
ering what he could from the flood of words. 
It seemed that Ching, never, never listen- 
ing, but always hearing all, had learned 
that the millionaire man and his mother 
had offered to buy Bum to be their little 
boy to live there all the time, and have his 
leg cured and go to wonderful schools, and 
have horses to ride and dogs to play with, 
and boats and guns and radios and every- 
thing—except his mother. 
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Except his mother. Because | 
“‘difflent.”” People who were “ diff \ 
not marry each other. Indeed, iy 
his mother was so “‘difflent’’ she). 
even to visit the Baxters. She y\ 
away and never bother them at g) 
spoke loudly, to be heard: 

“T’m goin’ to live with my mot; 
ain’t neither different. She’s nic¢’ 

Ching’s face shone with a rai) 
satisfaction. 

“Yes, yes, jus’ like Ching say gs 
good for Bum live with nice pletty , 
More good still, mamma malley }\; 
ter; catchee plenty money; be}: 
Bum and Ching make mamma j’ 
like Missy Baxter; talkee jus’ san} 
jus’ same; all things jus’ same. | 
sen, Ching know. Can do if Bun) 
do jus’ likee eve’ything Ching sj) 
plomise?”’ 

Bum nodded, permeated with «if 
in this man’s power. Ching’s voice; 
magnetically: 

“Then tomollo you tell Misa B;: 
no want go to New York with; 
pletty mamma. You makee | 
Mebbe you play cly li'l’ bit. )h 
Baxter take nice mamma. Chingk) 
place you go, you say want nice m} 
too. Then bimeby Misa Baxter th| 
Bum’s mamma nice girl. Inside} 
my kine peoples. Outside mebbe || 
diffent. .No maller. Can fix. iy 
make malley.’ Ching no make | 
You sdbbee?”’ | 

‘Maybe he won’t like it,” Bum | 
‘‘and maybe she won't, neither.” 

“Oh, he like anything velly go! 
get bimeby what he want. All tim) 
what he want. He jus’ think pli; 
you likee him so good you be glac t 
house all timee. An’ don’ wol| 
mamma she go, I guess. You lissi| 
Mus’ keep all things Ching tell » 
seclet from mamma. She get blig ; 
spill beans. Sabbee?” 

Bum did, sincerely this time| 
hunched himself back a little. 

“Now you watchee. Mus’ k a 
mamma do all things like Miss}: 
Mus’ tell mamma no do this.” ]| 
his winging hands, held them moti ! 
Bum’s scrutiny, and then poised | 
hand as if he were holding a te 
long little finger extended conspic' 
a stiff semicircle. With the fort) 
his left hand, he dramatically to.) 
outbent little finger. 

“Velly, velly bad. Missy Bax | 
do. Mus’ hold cup like so.” He! 
the curled little finger close to its n 
his hand high and pretended ‘| 
“Now Bum make play he hold et/ 

While Bum made an obedient q 
uncertain demonstration, Ching | 
with his instructions: | 

“Lissen! No tell mamma I | 
Tell mamma you make notice M§ 
ter never twistee li’l’ finger. Man: 
smalt; she sabbee click.” 

They were a weird picture, the 
moonlight, absorbed in the proper | 
of little fingers. Lorena Davis loo | 
them with her capable eyes almos) 
with astonishment. Fear was not | 

“What in the name of heayen! | 

That voice would accept only trh 
Chinese rose and backed away, $i) 
shadow, judiciously waiting the ? 
mark. It is so easy to tell a we? 
much. But Bum was for once gl 
Sammy’s aunty. He scrambled u t 
to a point of vantage in the midc 
sagging couch and pointed a rigid)! 
the retreating white figure. Sauve | 
Let these crusaders carry on. TI§ 
gies of this dreadful day had i 
enough; he wanted none of the tH 
tomorrow. { 

“She'll do it better’n me!” he 


ie 


encouraged the morale of the I 
celestial. “It’s only Sammy’s ae 
can make my mother mind her. 

she can. You tell her about the liti 
She can do it.” 


(T0 BE CONCLUDED) 


n among those glad to see us go,” 
gar gloomily, “will be that nasty 
{nsy Hoppel.” 

dke to see him,” I said. 

ad been hearing about Tansy 
eit scattered intervals, but we had 
jd an eye upon him, and, knowing 
,e concluded that Tansy was either 
;nall man, a man of strong religious 
ens, or else noticeably timid. He, 
4 told proudly by Omar, had been 
; dsweetheart. She had been walk- 
‘ivith him for months. 

‘we arrived in San Goleta, Tansy 
hfield to himself, with nothing but 
enpetition, and was doing 100 per 
eal gossip was certain that Julia 
_arry Tansy. They had been seen 
¢n furniture-store windows. Then 
}ist us into town. Omar rescued 
fim the masher, and immediately 
sided from the scene and our man 
4 the leading contender, unchal- 
(nd unafraid. 

e’ I said, thinking it over, ‘‘Tansy 
cloubt hear of our departure and 
iself a couple of cheers.’’ 

hie is one vegetarian I can lick,” 
jasted. “I walked up to him once 
tporch and he turned and slank 


9 big is he?” I queried. 
ott half as big as I am,”’ said Omar. 
9 said Bill Donovan thoughtfully. 
‘nat we’ve got this paper going, I 
xe it stop. I know people that actu- 
kito read it.” 
si7ourself another editor,’’ counseled 
and get a bigger one.”’ 
ood,” said Bill. “‘I have a better 
In fond of you, Omar, and I don’t 
1; town to regard you as a miserable 
card, afraid to stand up and defend 
ff 
th he is,” said Harmony frankly. 
ue’s your lady to be considered,” 
jinued. “This has about broken 
Bios 
»t I know it?” asked the victim. 
9,” said Bill, warming, ‘‘my notion 
dnonstrate to the voters that the 
(the Sun is a brave man with, after 
eeart of a lion, though not a pugilist 
#se barroom slugger; a cool, coura- 
tm with nerves of steel in the face 
anger.” 
?”” Omar asked. 
*’ said Harmony. “How would you 
such a miracle?” 
netly simple,” said Bill. 
sjedily outlined a plan that seemed, 
‘inded, to have genuine merit. The 
tin and Seaboard Railroad ran into 
ta, and in fact brought us there 
we arrived; but its passenger-and- 
ation was at least a mile from the 
(town. Local merchants hauling in 
iad to drive their trucks out to the 
id there was talk of a new sta- 
rer the center of town. Water 
she main thoroughfare, curved 
Jalong the harbor’s edge and was 
\: of the community, being broad, 
id lighted with three-globe lamps. 
‘1 you are,”’ said Bill, puffing at his 
tie cigar and walking the floor. 
ae the Mountain and Seaboard line, 
Ja large, soulless corporation any- 
41 we discover as energetic news- 
tn that the railroad is sending ina 
tto the city council praying for a 
1 to run a spur track down the 
4 Water Street, with freight sheds 
‘Wuired. That, of course, will rouse 
Gta, because no railroad can come 
3 ito this man’s town and deface the 
rt. So far, how is it?” 
ay said Harmony, displaying in- 
Te is a born fool for schemes, and 
>! crooked and ingenious, the better 
them. 
N,” said Bill, “what we do is to 
tthe low wretch who is trying to put 
‘nefarious job for the railroad, and 


ee 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


there being no such individual, we natu- 
rally go out and invent a man and give him 
a name.” 

Omar now looked interested. 

“Pretty slick,’”’ he said admiringly. 

“We could call him George Beamish or 
Sam Gordon or Ray Ellis. Name wouldn’t 
matter. We would describe him as a con- 
scienceless lobbyist, soiling his filthy hands 
in corporation bribery; and the Sun, being 
a home paper, would attack the scoundrel 
and defend the people from his treacherous 
attacks, thus restoring Omar Gill, the edi- 
tor, to respectability, and showing the citi- 
zens of this town that the San Goleta Sun 
always stands on guard, ever anxious to 
protect the interests of the people from cor- 
poration rapacity. Is it any good or not?”’ 

“Pretty durned slick,” said Omar again, 
even more admiringly. 

“Yes,” admitted Harmony, “that’s good. 
And I can see a lot more to it.”’ 

“So can I,” murmured our editor. ‘First, 
I could go after this fellow in the paper, and 
then I could offer to meet him in public and 
knock his block off.” 

“No,” said Harmony. “There are some 
things nobody would believe.” 

There was considerable talk about the 
details of the enterprise, but the main out- 
line remained unchanged; and it was de- 
cided that the three of us should stay in 
San Goleta and maintain the liberty of the 
press. The advertising business to this 
point was only so-so, and ‘consisted princi- 
pally of announcements by Bill Donovan, 
offering his lots at reduced rates. But the 
circulation was surprising, and explained, I 
suppose, by native curiosity to see who 
would be the next voter to have a legiti- 
mate crack at Editor Gill. 

Meantime Omar had an interview with 
the fair Julia and found her more saddened 
than reproachful. It made her unhappy to 
know that her admirer could be booted 
about and made a laughingstock. The 
little man assured her that if she would stay 
her judgment she would soon change her 
opinion, and would learn what manner of 
man he was beneath a quiet exterior. 

Next day the Sun came out with a double- 
leaded disclosure of the brazen demand of 
the Mountain and Seaboard line, exposing 
its full iniquity and informing the public 
that this rascally enterprise would come be- 
fore the board of town councilmen in the 
form of a petition, and that the whole 
amazing steal was being engineered by Ray 
Ellis, the well-known promoter. 

Harmony paused twenty-four hours and 
soaked Ray with his opening gun. 

“We know all about Ray Ellis,” said 
Harmony, in large black type, and speak- 
ing editorially for Omar Gill. ‘‘If we are 
not mistaken, Mr. Ellis has had his thumb 
in many a corporation pie and will hesitate 
at nothing to serve his moneyed masters. 
This scoundrel is the same oily fellow who 
was booted out of Denver, Colorado, in 
1916, following the exposure of the boodle 
ring, and escaped jail by a mere technical- 
ity. We have no hesitancy in calling him 
one of the most dangerous and impudent 
crooks that ever came into San Goleta.”’ 

The town contemplated this editorial 
with considerable relish and sat back to 
await the natural crash. It was expected 
that Editor O. Gill would be found uncon- 
scious beside his shears, choked with his 
own glue pot before suppertime, and when 
nothing whatever happened to our gallant 
comrade—when, as a matter of truth, 
Omar was observed walking openly down 
Water Street with his chest thrown out, 
and strolling into the Grand Hotel lobby 
wearing a scowl, it became common belief 
that Mr. Ray Ellis was not yet in town. 
He might be coming, San Goletans told one 
another, but he certainly had not yet ar- 
rived. 

The next editorial assured the house- 
holders that the Sun was watching with a 
dozen eyes, and that no self-seeking cor- 
poration would ever secure a freight line 


down the main thoroughfare while red 
blood ran in editorial veins. 

“As for Ray Ellis,’ continued the indig- 
nant outburst, “let him watch his step. 
This town is not El Paso, Texas, where, in 
a fit of drunken rage and because of his 
huge bulk, Mr. Ellis saw fit murderously to 
attack the district attorney when the latter 
caused his arrest for operating a crooked oil 
company. Likewise, San Goleta is not New 
York, where this same debauched scoundrel 
was caught running a fake matrimonial bu- 
reau through which he had defrauded thou- 
sands of innocent widows before the stern 
hand of the law gripped him.” 

Toward the middle of the week, Julia 
Jones came anxiously into the Sun office to 
see if Omar was still alive, and found him 
admiring himself behind a pile of letters 
commending him for his brave but precari- 
ous stand for purity in municipal affairs 
and defense of hearth and home. 

“T am dreadfully worried about you, 
Omar,” she said, and she looked anxious 
but pretty. 

“Nothing to worry about,’’ he assured 
her. “‘Us public men have our duties to per- 
form, and as long as I run the San Goleta 
Sun, no grafter can come in here and de- 
stroy public property.” 


“But suppose this man attacks you like 


the others did,’’ she said, her blue eyes fill- 
ing with tears. 

“Kiverything is now changed,” said he 
calmly. ‘The next misguided galoot that 
lifts a finger in my direction is going to get 
shot through the gizzard without the slight- 
est warning.” 

To show Julia that this was no idle boast, 
Omar opened a drawer and pointed to a re- 
volver twelve inches long and full of ex- 
plosives. 

“T always felt,” said Julia, shuddering, 
“that there was something reckless and 
daring in you underneath it all.’”’ 

“T’m not afraid of anything on earth,” 
sail Omar. “I’m peaceful enough until 
they get me started, but once I’m started 
I seem to lose all control.”’ 

Julia went away after Omar had prom- 
ised her he would be careful. The evening 
paper contained another rousing attack on 


Ray Ellis, urging the citizens to stand up | 
for their rights and announcing that the | 


Sun had learned that the preposterous de- 
mand for a franchise would come before 
the board of councilmen at their regular 
Monday-night meeting. 

““And well for San Goleta,” said the lead- 
ing editorial, ‘“‘that in a crisis of this kind it 


has a paper like the Sun to uncover the | 


slimy progress of those who work in the 
dark. The unprincipled grafter who was 
arrested for bribery in Chicago in 1912 will 
find that he cannot stroll into San Goleta 
and lightly ruin the finest part of the town 
in the interests of a grasping corporation. 
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ENGINEERED TO A STANDARD— 
BUILT COMPLETE AT THE FACTORY 


There are 


‘Iwo Types 


Oil Burners 


Industrial — and 


Household! 


The industrial burner is designed 
for continuous operation. It burns 
low-grade oils—withthe aidof spe- 
cial pre-heating apparatus—under 
the care of a trained engineer. 


The household burner is de- 
signed to be efficient in intermittent 
operation, as heat isneeded. Auto- 
matically —without attention—it 
must provideclean, odorless, quiet, 
safe, even, economic heat. 


The Winslow Boiler and Engi- 
neering Company makes both. 
Its superiority in both fields is ac- 
cepted. 


Kleen-Heet—consideredbyengi- 
neers the most perfect of house- 
hold oil burners—is not an adap- 
tation of the industrial burner. 
It is engineered specifically to do 
one job—and one only—to heat 
homesto perfection! And it does! 
Its instant efficiency multiplies 
the many advantages of oil over 
other forms of heating. 


This marked engineering supe- 


Ray Ellis may be a desperate man, a man | 


accustomed to smashing his opponents, but 


here he will find honest men confronting | 
him, and if he tries bribery in this city the | 
Sun will ruthlessly expose him and his | 
dupes, let the chips fall where they may.” | 


In San Francisco, which is general head- | 
quarters for the Mountain and Seaboard | 


lines, the first vice president, a large man 
wearing a silk shirt, paused in the doorway 
of the second vice president. 

“ Andy,” he said, ‘‘what is all this about 
San Goleta?”’ 

“Dinged if I know,” responded the sec- 
ond vice president. 

“Look it up, will you?” requested the 
first officer. ‘“‘I’ll meet you at the clubhouse 
about two o’clock.” 


Saturday night’s paper contained the 
final shot, and copies were purchased freely. 


Persons who had other engagements for | 


Monday night made preparations to cancel 


them. 
“Monday night,’”’ said Editor Gill, ‘‘the 
council of San Goleta will sit in solemn 


tiority of Kleen-Heet is reflected 
in a six-year record of unfailing 
performance—under every test of 
climate and season. 


Whateverthe sizeof yourhome, 
Kleen-Heet offers you the same 
care-free comfort! For descrip- 
tive licerature and name of 
Kleen-Heet dealer in your com- 
munity, address 


WINSLOW BOILER AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


208 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 


ALEEN- 
HEET 


With () il 


| TESTED AND LISTED AS STANDARD BY 
| THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
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The first taste 
tells that 
this cone is 


real cake 


Turre’s no mistaking: these crisp, 
sugary McLaren Real Cake Cones. 


They’re sure-enough cake. 
Made in bright, airy bakeries. 
Mixed and baked by automatic 
machinery without being touched 
by band. Only real cake ingre- 
dients are used —the best wheat 
flour, fine shortening, vanilla fla- 
voring and pure cane sugar. 


So McLaren Real Cake Cones 
have delicious, crunchy and taste- 
teasing goodness that blends de- 
lightfully with your favorite ice 
cream. Moreover, they are pure 
and wholesome. That’s why they’re 
handled by dealers who realize 
their responsibility towards the 
health of the children they serve. 


» » » 


To all who sell cones: McLaren Real 
Cake Cones increase your cone sales by 
their superior goodness. Ask your ice 
cream manufacturer or jobber, or write 
for samples and learn for yourself, Bakeries 
or warehouses in 65 principal cities insure 
prompt service everywhere. McLaren-Con- 
solidated Cone Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, 


Look for the name MCLAREN on every cone 


MSLAREN 


REAL CAKE CONES 


| the subdued comments of the 
| erowd, which were without ex- 


| ahitherto badly misjudged man. 


THE SATURDAY 


conclave in the city hall, and the main busi- 
ness to come before the City Fathers will be 
the petition of the Mountain and Seaboard 
line for a franchise permitting the company 
to run a track down the center of beautiful 
Water Street. This demand, as we have 
shown from day to day, has been fostered 


| by the notorious professional promoter and 


lobbyist, Ray Ellis, who has no home town 


| of his own, because no self-respecting city 
| could stand him. This depraved scoundrel, 
| steeped as he is in all kinds of crime, may 


attempt to force his vicious legislation upon 
the town. On Monday night the editor of 
the Sun will be present at the council pro- 
ceedings in percon, and if Mr. Ray Ellis has 
the sublime effrontery to present himself 
before a gathering of honest citizens, the 
editor of this newspaper will personally 
scourge the fellow out of town. It is a re- 
pellent task to handle tar or scotch a 
skunk, but nothing is ever gained by evad- 
ing issues, and we calmly await the coming 
of Monday night.” 

The townspeople talked among them- 
selves of the surprising change in Mr. Gill 


| and wondered where the tiger blood had 


come from. Prominent citizens stepped 
into the Sun office to congratulate him upon 


| his fearless stand, and one gentleman ap- 


proaching senility even went so far as to 
state that what San Goleta needed was a 
mayor having the obvious qualities of O. 
Gill. Miss Julia Jones gave a light luncheon 


| Monday noon in the Grand Hotel Grill and 
_ introduced strangers to the man who was 
| rapidly becoming a local figure. 


On Monday evening it was virtually im- 
possible to crowd into the council chamber 
after seven o’clock. The entire town side- 
tracked the movies, disconnected the radio 
and hurried down to the city hall to see a 
small fat man slain, because it was univer- 
sally conceded to be a moment for nothing 
short of manslaughter. 

“Tf he said all that about me in the 
paper,’ remarked Appleby Laubersheimer, 
the postmaster, ‘‘I’d cut himinto hunks and 
feed him to himself.” 

Miss Julia Jones, wearing a polo overcoat, 


| asked me as a special favor if she could go 
along and sit between me and Harmony, 


and I said we would be glad to have her with 
us while she looked on and enjoyed Omar’s 
triumph before his fellowmen. 

Mr. Gill entered the ring at fifteen min- 
utes of eight, wearing a red necktie, a 
semisport shirt with the neck open and a 
leather belt around his rotund person. The 
belt contained two holsters and emerging 
from each was the vicious butt of 
anickel-plated revolver. Omar’s 
face was set in a grim scowl. His 
belt and artillery caused him to 
sag slightly, but he strode with 
firm steps to the large table and 
sat down. 

The beauty and chivalry of 
San Goleta milled around in the 
space reserved for spectators, 
some sitting and some standing, 
and there was a hush in the 
room, the same as in the death 
chamber when an East Side gun- 
man is executed before wit- 
nesses. Harmony and I found 
seats for ourselves and the fair 
Julia where we could look out 
upon the general action and hear 


ception words of admiration for 


“Spunky,” said a stranger 
next to me, addressing a friend; 
“certainly he’s spunky. He got 
beat up by Rudy Ginsburg and 
Cap’n Black—sure, he did— 
which only means he’s no bar- 
room scrapper.”’ 

“Do you know this Ray Ellis 
he’s been exposing?” 

“No, I don’t know him; but I 
hear he’s a tough egg, and they 
say he killed a guy in Omaha. 
Which shows you that Mr. Gill 
has got plenty of nerve. Look at 
them guns, will you?”’ 


EVENING POST 


Miss Jones flushed pleasantly at the 
words of admiring comment, yet her man- 
ner was tinged with anxiety. Harmony 
looked on with polite interest, and from the 
opposite side of the room Bill Donovan 
saw us and waved a cheerful greeting. 

President Pete Boyle called the council 
together and the clerk knocked for quiet in 
the chamber just as Julia was remarking 
that Omar made a splendid picture. Mr. 
Boyle apparently chose to ignore the drama 
at hand, for he began talking earnestly 
about the urgent need for a sewer out on 
North Maple Street, and for a few minutes 
Mr. Gill stood it and squirmed impatiently. 
He then rose to his feet. 

“Pardon me, Mr. President,” said he. 
Pete glanced at the warlike figure and 
seemed surprised. ‘“‘Before you go any 
further,’ continued Omar, “‘there is just 
one question I would like to ask.” 

““Yes?”’ said Mr. Boyle politely. 

“Yes,” said Omar, glancing sternly at the 
sea of eager faces. 

The little murmuring there was now 
quieted down and complete silence held the 
room in thrall. The council chamber clock 
ticked peacefully. Everyone listened with 
almost pained intentness. 

“Yes,”’ said Omar again, 
question.” 

His chin was up and he was idly toying 
with the butt end of his right-hand how- 
itzer. 

“Well, go on, ask it,’’ responded Pete in 
a kindly tone, anxious to have it over and 
get back to his sewer. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Omar, 
raising his voice slightly, “I am Omar Gill, 
editor of the Sun. Is Mr. Ray Ellis in the 
house?”’ 

There was an instant of palsied silence 
and a slight scuffling noise was heard, ap- 
pearing to come from the fifth or sixth row. 
Aman arose. He seemed to keep right on 
rising, long after any ordinary man would 
have reached what the kindly old-time nov- 
elists called his full height. And I will 
swear with my hand upraised that I have 
rarely seen a larger man in this world; a 
larger or a thicker man, or one with redder 
whiskers. Over his right eye he wore a 
sort of leather blinker, and there was 
enough hair on him in plain sight to stuff 
a child’s mattress. He was a ferocious and 
startling creature, standing there with his 
piercing gaze riveted upon the board of 
council. 

“cc Yes,” 


“one single 


he said hoarsely. “‘My name is 


Ray Ellis.” 


A Scene in Vermont 


May j 


He then stepped forward, a) 
standing near him melted respectf 
mitting him to pass. Mr. Gill } 
horrified and incredulous look ani; 
where he stood. His eyes blinker|; 
holster rattled against a table. By) 
considerable distance, I could se} 
was gradually turning a light shad. 
tery green. The shuffling among } 
tators continued, as though the |i}, 
was trying to get out and go somey§ 

There came a moment of sudde} 
all the more startling because of th 
ing quiet. 

‘“Whoosh!”’? Omar said, or a 
it sounded to me, and simultani) 
bounded over the railing behind th | 
lawgivers, bounded like a frighteni 
upon a chair, and from the chair]) 
into the chill, starless night, passin) | 
a window which fortunately was w> 
As he disappeared, his holster can 
clattered to the floor. | 

The council chamber turned | 
the editorial egress, and I glanced 
She was staring at the he | 
which her hero had disappeared, 1 
nose was slightly turned up. 

The sergeant at arms went a} 
room enforcing quiet and the cler; 
repeatedly with his gavel. 

‘*Silence!”’ he shouted. 

The man answering to the nan{ 
Ellis remained standing. 

“Come forward, Mr. Ellis,” corh 
President Pete Boyle. Ellis obeye | 
his huge bulk upon the railing and» 
upon the assembly with his good \ 
“Your name Ray Ellis?” inqui 

| 


“Yes, sir,” said the man. 
“You the man with the petitic 
Mountain and Seaboard line?” 
“No, sir.” 
“You got a petition for a franc 
“A what?” 
“A petition.” | 
‘“‘What is it?” asked Ray. | 
“Don’t you know what a petiti | 
‘Non sittin 
The council president looked b | 
‘Where did you come from?” | 
“‘T came down here on a lumb 
“You did, hey? And what are || 
on a lumber boat?” | 
“T’m a cook.” 
““What brought you here?” | 
“All I know about it is a man} 
seven dollars and told me to stan 
and say my name was Ray Ellis 
did, and whichitain’t. Myname’s 
; There was a sligl 
punctuated by giggl 
‘crowd. Pete grinned. | 

“You earned your 
he said. ‘Go on baci 
boat.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the } 
the crowd began leavi | 

“Well,” I said, tui 
Harmony, “‘here is thi I 
bright career in Sar ( 
Let’s go find the wrec h 
plan a new future.” 

On the way out, Ww. 
through the citizens :! 
ently dropped in be! 
fraudulent Ellis, who \s 
ing his pipe. 

“I'm a detective,” || 
mony sternly, looking ) 
whiskers. ‘Who gave |! 
dollars to say your a 
Ellis?” 

“A little guy,” said ? 
“Sells canned goods? 
boats.” \ 

“What was his nam, 

“Tansy Hoppel,” r¢! 
big fellow. pamedl 

. figger it, but seven buel: 
bucks.” 

He disappeared intot) 
Harmony and I procee(? 
alley in the rear of a | 
but all we found was t 
a necktie such as migh 
off by a person going s¢ 
in a hurry. 


Greensboro, N. C. Feb. 11, 1926. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co 
Ke j 


Philadelphia, 


Gent lemen te 


As long as try 


th 
On the highway is stranger than 


‘happeni 
ngs 8S of life. Here is 


fiction there will 


be stra 
one that brought m ae 


@ my Philco. 
Was driving home fr ms 2 


ry was weak 


» With the front wheels 
And to add to the horror of the 


Ww her two long and tw 
& I could do but gene SE a for the 


Then 
Greensboro, the unexpected happened. 


A Bethlehem truck 


sues tre aoe The driver, seei 
8nd carried both cl 


» &nroute to 


And then I got my PHttco. 


Yours very truly, 


fiappened to Mr. R.E. L. D., Jr 


-—and then he got his Philco! 


’n railroad crossings—on traffic-jammed streets—on lonely roads at night . . . 
brever battery failure means distress or positive danger . . . you can depend 


Philco Drynamic Batteries are made 
DRY and shipped DRY—but CHARGED. 


° Their life doesn’t start until the dealer pours 
ta Drynamic Philco! in the acid—just before alia S the bat- 
| REGUS ean! ofr. g : E tery in your car. Ask for Philco Drynamic 
‘hilco Drynamic Batteries are super-powered, over-size and shock-proof. These ease tha sesdpadked Thana Sou can't 
: , yee : 1 ‘ 
tthe famous Philco ‘‘margins of safety” . . . built-in reserves that insure you get a stale battery 


RADIO OWNERS—Bring your radio up to 


ick, never-failing starts; steady white-hot ignition and brilliant lights throughout 
nlong and vigorous life of the battery. 

‘hilco Drynamic has super power because it does not have the usual power- 
“cing diaphragms between the plates. Even with Diamond Grid Plates and 
lco Retainers it costs you no more than just an ordinary battery. 


date by using your house current for both 
“A” and ‘‘B” radio power. Philco Socket 
Powers eliminate ‘‘B” batteries and all 
thought about “‘A”’ battery recharging. One 
switch controls everything—‘‘A’”’ power, 
““B”’ power, even the radio set itself. Snap 
it “ON” and enjoy your radio. Snap it 
“OFF” and go to bed. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Automobile Industrial Tractors Auxiliary Power 
Radio Farm Lighting Passenger Cars Marine ; B Al TTE 2, /j ES 


Electric Truck Mine Locomotives Isolated Plant | 
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NJOY Nature in all of her 
many moods—from sea- 
shore to snow-capped mountain top 
—without hardship, in America’s 
most wonderful summer playground, 
“The Charmed Land” of the Pacific 
Northwest. See mountains like 
glorious Rainier, lakes like Crescent and 
Chelan; Puget Sound and the romantic Paci- 
fic Ocean; cool fir and cedar forests. Pick 
your sport. Never too hot; average sum- 
mer temperature 62 degrees. Ask your 
ticket agent about an “‘All-Pacific Tour’’— 
the trip of a lifetime, remembered a life- 
time, 


Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest 


Room 101, Chamber of Commerce 
Seattle, Washington. 

Please send me a copy of your free illustrated book- 
let, “‘Seattle and The Charmed Land.”’ 
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RASCOVAR, CITIZEN 


He knew the brat. On Sundays and holi- 


| days the boy put on these outlandish 
| clothes and went off somewhere, waving a 


red-striped rag with white stars on it and 


| singing silly songs—rot about Sweet Land 


of Liberty, they called it. Bah! Yes, 
where a man could not even get good and 
drunk and beat his own woman. At the 
moment, though, Rascovar wasn’t thinking 
about this. In the barred crate, as he knew, 
were a pair of rabbits, the boy’s pets. 
Pets! Some more of this Amerikaner rot, 


| wasit not? Asif rabbits were good for any- 


thing but to twist their necks, then put 
them into a stew. In fact, Rascovar often 
had cast sidelong glances at the hutch, esti- 
mating how fat and tender the rabbits 
were; and famished as well as thirsting 
now, he growled thickly. What right had 
that boy, Cavvitch’s brat, to keep rabbits, 
pets, when he, Rascovar, was hungry? Sul- 
len, his slow anger was of the same order 
that kindled him when he looked at the 
houses and other belongings the Amer- 
ikaners had. Why had they these things 
when Rascovar hadn’t? Just the same, he’d 
see about this! What was to prevent him, 
anyway, from sneaking down into the yard 
at dark, then twisting the rabbits’ necks 
and stowing them into his pocket? Up the 
street was a saloon kept by a fellow who 
would say nothing; and for one of the rab- 
bits the saloonkeeper would stew the other 
for Rascovar, giving him a couple of beers 
besides, maybe. 

Fine! The clever thought, though, 
hardly had oozed into his mind when he 
grunted disgustedly, It would be dark or 
later before Cavvitch’s boy gave up playing 
with his pets; and till then Rascovar must 


| starve and also go thirsty. No dobrij! No 
| good, this, like everything. As he turned 


morosely from the window and lurched to- 
ward the bed, all at once Rascovar halted. 
“Bh, what?” he exclaimed, startled. 

His roommate suddenly had spoken. As 
he spoke, his swart face was illuminated by 
a sudden engaging grin; but had he aimed 
a kick instead at Rascovar, Rascovar could 


| not have been more startled. 


Said the man, ‘‘ You like some beer?”’ 

For the moment Rascovar could only 
gape. 

He knew his roommate. It was seldom, 
in fact, that the fellow spent money on 
drinks; then only on himself and never 
treating, for it was known he saved every 
penny for a purpose. He was planning to 
bring over to America three or four of his 
family. They would be smuggled in, of 
course, the Amerikaners letting in only so 
many a month, and to do this smuggling 
cost money. Little wonder Rascovar gaped. 

His roommate had risen; and still grin- 
ning, he now was eagerly bobbing his head. 
‘“Me buy you beer, you understan’? Me 
and you drink some, then we talk. You tell 
me something, maybe.” 

Tell him something? A deep growl came 
from Rasecovar. Tell him what? 

Some minutes later he was told. 

It was in the back room of a speak-easy 
up the street. You got a drink up there fit 
foraman. It was made by knocking in the 
head of a keg of beer, after which a gallon 
of whisky was poured into it and let stand; 
and having emptied a glass or two of this, 
Rascovar listened to what was on his room- 
mate’s mind. It was that his three brothers 
already were in America. They were, in 
fact, just across the river in Canada, wait- 
ing there to cross over into the United 
States; but there seemed to be some hitch. 
Their passports were no dobrij. These were, 
of course, not their own passports, having 
been forged; but as they had paid heavily 
to get them they should have been just as 
good as their own, shouldn’t they? So it 
was to be thought, though that was not 
just the point. The three brothers having 
been turned back at the border, how were 
they to be got in regardless? 

Rascovar listened closely. A sly gleam 


| had crept into the corner of his eye. The 
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other may not have seen it, though, for he 
went on talking eagerly, appealing to his 
listener. Then, his eye more crafty than 
ever, all at once Rascovar spoke. 

“You got some money, what?”’ 

Instantly the other’s flood of talk sub- 
sided. At once into his eyes, too, came a 
look of guile. Rascovar, however, gleamed 
at him reassuringly. Was not he, Rascovar, 
his friend? He was—no doubt of it; and as 
if satisfied, the other bobbed his head 
eagerly, no longer as if in doubt. Yes, he 
had money. Still further, he had it with 
him, sewed into his undershirt; and hearing 
this, Rascovar’s eyes once more leaped. 
Ordering the saloonkeeper to bring another 
round, he hurriedly hitched up his chair 
closer to the other’s, then he gave him a 
nudge. 

“Me fix him for you. 
brothers here,’’ guttured Rascovar; 
bring him ’cross river myself.”’ 


Me get your 
“me 


“Detroit, six dollars!” 

Here in the United States few may re- 
alize how far or to what detached, obscure 
corners of the world the magic mastery of 
these three words has penetrated. In con- 
trast, the fabled wealth of the Indies pales 
beside it as a lure, the call of the New 
World to the hungry hordes of Europe, 
Asia and elsewhere. Gold—six dollars a 
day—riches unheard of save in dreams! 
One may but hazily picture the consuming 
fever of these distant multitudes to lay 
hands upon this wealth; and in the pullu- 
lating Old World slum where he originated, 
Rascovar, too, had heard the call. 

In that country of his birth forty or fifty 
cents a day was the extent of any able- 
bodied man’s earning power if he worked 
with his hands alone; and six dollars had 
seemed, at the first rumor, incredible. How- 
ever, there could be no doubt fools in the 
United States were paying this; and the 
news once confirmed, he, too, burned with 
a consuming fire. Over there, anyway, an 
amount, say, of a thousand dollars trans- 
lated into the fatherland’s currency meant 
wealth, affluence; with a thousand dollars 
aman need toil no more. Instead, he could 
take part of his riches and buy himself a 
place; then, for the remainder of his days 
he could sit in his doorway and eat and 
‘drink, at the same time grinning enjoyably 
while he watched the struggle of his neigh- 
bors to keep alive. True, to be rich was not 
so safe over there. A lot of Rascovar’s 
mates, Rascovar among them, talked nois- 
ily about taking away the riches of the rich 
and sharing it among those who had noth- 
ing. Elsewhere, in fact, they already had 
done this; though the way they’d done it 
had, of course, made Rascovar laugh to 
himself. To take away what rich men had 
was right of course; but once you did that 
you were a fool to divide it around. You 
kept it yourself, naturally, though never 
mind. He would see if they took his own 
riches from him! Let them try it once— 
though never mind that either. While he 
could neither read nor write, having con- 
sidered it too much of a waste of time and 
labor to learn, on his fingers he was able to 
compute laboriously what six dollars a day 
in wages meant. Why, at that rate, in a few 
months’ time, hardly more than half a year, 
he would have his thousand dollars! With 
that, he need sweat no more, never work! 
Thus, imagine his disgust, not to say rage, 
when he learned it was not so easy to get 
into this Promised Land, the United States, 
as they were called by the fools who paid 
six dollars a day. It seemed, in fact, that 
all these Amerikaner trash thought of was 
money. As if they didn’t have enough, 
they insisted you must have some also, so 
that if you got sick or didn’t work they 
wouldn’t have to board and lodge you. And 
that wasn’t all either! If you had some 
little disease or something they turned you 
back; added to which they now said only 
just so many, a mere handful of your| coun- 
trymen, were to be let in monthly. Yes, 


think of it! As if fine fellows like | 
shouldn’t go where they chose! Wy 
covar had shown them. He’d got in|, 
he? He often laughed, in faet, at i 
he’d done it. | 
How simple it had been! Hey) 
laughed at that, he laughed, too, at ( 
of how he’d tricked the fellows, a ¢ 
his countrymen, who'd helped him 
the Amerikaners. Those fellows y; 
run him across the border must ha) 
pretty green—maybe America ha | 
them so; but, anyway, having b\ 
passport, a faked paper, that let }) 
Canada as a farm hand—he a far)| 
ho-ho—Rascovar had been rowe ) 
the river one dark night by these t) 
this, he and the four others with |; 
agreed to pay thirty-five dollars | 
but Rascovar was no fool, not he! } 
had been landed safely and the i} 
asked him to’pay, he had given thi 
each a couple of kicks. Then, whe: 
them pulled a gun he had taken ¢ 
away from him, selling it afterwart 
other fellow for seven dollars! It) 
joke, getting into this country. __ 
The Amerikaners kept wateh ol 
and occasionally, perhaps, they n | 
few incomers; but for one fellow t]| 
heads caught, a score or even Poa 
Naturally, fools like this couldn’t }; 
good men, men like Rascovar—n| 
he and his countrymen with th} 
minds matched wits with them. B| 
it may, though, not even at six || 
day had Rascovar found himself at | 
up that thousand dollars. 
A lot had happened to prevent. | 
stance, there were the drinks a ma) 
have; and the Amerikaners havi! 
this law that you should not drink: ) 
if a good man didn’t do what he « 
the drinks cost much; so much, | 
that to get a good drunk took > 
; 

k 


of days’ wages, sometimes more. 
when a fellow gets six dollars a 
doesn’t work so much. To make 
lars over home took ten days or tw 
but when here a man made it in a(/ 
should he always work? Raseoyé | 
of course. However, if he still was 
thousand dollars and was instead fl | 
that ceased to worry him. Thef! 
longer expressed itself in terms 0) 
thousand. Was not the time comi| 
he would help himself leisurely tot) 
of these fools? | 
There was no doubt of it. Them 
men like himself that got in, the s¢ . 
day would come too! Just the sa 
covar grumbled. Why wait? W! 
any longer? Why not help themsei § 
today? The glasses jumped, th} 
liquor in them slopping over as} 
crashed down in emphasis. Seizin{' 
drink, with the back of his hand he’ 
back his mustaches, then drained é 
to the dregs. Afterward, he set ( ' 
emptied tumbler with a thump, 21! 
across the table at his roommate. 
low, too, was a fool, it seemed. | 
Czernak was his name. He wasé) 
at the blast furnace, his job being‘ 


away the ore dust that gathered ¢ 
stack and the hot-air stoves; aml) 
he had no use for America—or 80 
a rotten country—no dobrij—wh« 
man could not be himself—what/ 
Rascovar was the fellow’s fears. / 
the police nabbed his brothers bali 
tried to land? What if they put his’ 
in jail, or, worse, fined them? At 
tions Rascovar laughed in his face 
True, at the first alarm the nigt! 
he had skipped to safety by way || 
venient window; but now wit) 
drinks under his skin he forgot 
The police, bah! All they did w? 
and then they nabbed some g0 
trying to sneak into their countr 
send him back again. In fact, tha 
just what fools they were; becaut 
(Continued on Page 127) 
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‘ontinued from Page 124) 
o: they caught into jail that would 
,aething—perhaps stop others from 
_s Rascovar glared across the table 
pmmate his lip curled. 

jd seen fellows like this before. 
»}hem not only did what the Amer- 
s\id they should, some even seemed 
je rotten place. In fact, they even 
' settling in it for good—think 
t-becoming Amerikaners, if you 
_Was Czernak, too, thinking of it? 
pie, too, meant to become a citizen. 
ascovar’s amazement, Czernak 
d tolidly. 
e ote then.” 
s| Rascovar stared. 
jeard about that. If you were one 
«\merikaners, so often you took a 
jiaper in your hand and dropped it 
bx. In this way you were supposed 
o who should run the country for 
hugh Rascovar had seen it made no 
a. You had to work just the same. 
(st you as much to get drunk. No 
dret helped himself, either, to what 
‘ii fellows uptown owned. So why 
‘iy man bother himself? 
ak knew. Like many of his sort, he 
yad solved the benefits accruing to 
sight to vote, the franchise. 
2 ote, then some feller he pay me fi’ 


(course. On election day it was of 
ie for the Czernaks—their sort— 
sizens. Some ward politicians will 
usmuch as five dollars for your vote. 
n? Rascovar knew. It was so they 
g their hands on bigger money, 
you got was the five dollars—that 
Kk. 
ure a fool, Czernak,” he sneered. 
%s. Czernak looked stupid enough, 
acertain. His swart flat face, with 
hheekbones, its thick lips and re- 

‘ow, was hardly what you might 
iectual; but that thought some- 
pietrated the interior of his thick- 
(anium may have been possible— 
itor call it craft. Thus, as Rascovar 
_yunding the table and telling what 
tl do when he, Rascovar, took 
id ran this country here, Czernak 
toured into himself the rounds of 
lscovar went on calling for. Each 
“2ovar flung back his head to gulp 
a7 liquor—fuss-fungle, it aptly was 
~zernak slyly drained his on the 
tiis side. Now and then, too, his 
neared covertly to a door at the back. 
‘or stood open on a crack. Ras- 
v3 not drunk—not yet, at any rate; 
de seen what the door concealed he 
hye awakened to a swift suspicion. 
lie door stood three men, their ears 
n their air sly. One was the bride- 
(the night before—the fellow that 
: had been methodically beating to 

hen the other guests intervened; 
ozh his swollen and discolored fea- 
sll were hardly distinguishable, 
would have known him. So would 
elentified the two other men. They 
I two, his fellow countrymen, to 
thad given each a kick when they 
diim across the border. Now, all at 
ty nudged one another. 

‘ar was speaking. Of a sudden his 
”} raised in angry astonishment. 

t You no pay me now?” 

1k answered, his voice sullen. 

ll you once, my brooders he pay.” 
tooders” he meant his brothers. 
”\ cursed hotly. 

¢ like this. Word was to be sent 
_rothers where they should meet 
‘ with his boat; and for this all 
”' asked was twenty-five dollars 
venty-five dollars for the three. 
“ve dollars was, of course, the 
‘Mee; yet in spite of that and Ras- 
‘enerosity, Czernak refused to ad- 
cutee as a dollar. Once Rascovar 
ight them across the river they 

‘him, but not till then would he 
ing; and foiled, he grew ugly. 

: no thought, of course, of helping 
ers. His only plan was to have 
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this fool pay him the seventy-five dollars, 
after which he would take it and go off for 
a good time. It would be another good joke. 
Incensed, though, that Czernak hadn’t 
been such a fool as he looked, it was no 
wonder Rascovar was enraged. 

As he saw, though, it did him no good to 
curse. The only way to get the money was 
to get it from the brothers themselves. A 
sulky growl rumbled from his throat. 

“All right—me go.” 

Czernak darted a quick glance at him. 

“You go tonight, vat?” 

Rascovar gave another growl. “Tonight 
me go.” 

Behind the door the three nudged each 
other again. 


‘Dusk drew down over the city. Night 
was near, and in the failing light the sky 
line, pierced with the stacks of the steel 
plant and the chimneys and square flat 
roofs of the huge automobile factories, lost 
its gaunt ugliness and became softened and 
picturesque in the growing haze. Today 
was Sunday; and for the moment the gi- 
gantic enterprise and industry that was the 
city’s soul slumbered passively, though at 
midnight once again it would awake into 
life. Progress and initiative were pictured 
there—civilization stepping onward, had 
one eye to see them—and that it meant 
something more than toil and grime was 
evident when the onlooker cast a look about 
him. The streets were filled with people 
clad in their Sunday best. They strolled 
along the sidewalks or sat on front steps 
and porches, laughing and chatting to- 
gether. There were flowers and green grass 
in the gardens. In the park a band played; 
while from the river, dotted here and there 
with launches, rowboats, canoes and other 
pleasure craft, came shouts and laughter. 
Not all of this merriment and good nature, 
either, was voiced in the native tongue, 
English. You heard in it a score of other 
lingoes; for in the city housing its myriads of 
the foreign-born were many of alien blood— 
some, anyway—that had caught on to the 
idea, America. Well dressed, garbed in fin- 
ery such as they’d never dreamed of in the 
land from which they came, they, too, found 
leisure for enjoyment. This was Sunday, 
the day of rest, was it not? 

A pretty picture. If one be tempted, 
though, to wander on indefinitely in this 
engaging vein, it’s to be said that over in 
another section of the city, the quarter by 
the railroad yards, all was not laughter and 
mere enjoyment. At any rate, having 
washed the dinner dishes, Steve Cavvitch’s 
wife had opened a back window in the 
kitchen and was about to fling the slops 
outside when she was arrested by a sudden 
sound of wailing. Its source was the back 
yard. Out there a packing case faced with 
slats stood against the fence and in front of 
that crouched a small boy in Boy Scout 
attire, his face distracted as he peered into 
the crate from which one of the slats ap- 
peared to have been torn. 

“My rabbits!”’ he wept. “‘ My rabbits!” 

The rabbits were gone. 

Uptown at that moment Rascovar 
strolled along the sidewalk. He was suck- 
ing his teeth agreeably as he eyed the people 
he passed. Besides having dined well this 
afternoon, he’d had some more beer to pour 
down on top of the noonday’s fuss-fungle, 
and as he was not to go meet Czernak’s 
three brothers until it was safely dark, he 
was merely killing time meanwhile. 

To kill time always was pleasant to Ras- 
covar; though one might not have thought 
so now from his air. He scowled, his hat 
dragged down on his sloping brow; and, as 
he lurched along, his heavy shoulders were 
thrust forward. People who saw him 
slouching along gave him a wide berth, 
and Rascovar grinned. That was as he in- 
tended—to have them show him respect. 

- He had discovered this feeling a good 
while before now, and that had become half 
the pleasure he got from his strolls uptown. 
Thus, his reflections pleasant, however his 
face might look, he turned up the street 
where the house he had picked out for him- 
self was standing. Until dark came he 
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could do nothing, and to pass the time he 
might as well have another look at the 
house. It might be that he’d want a better 
one; besides, while he rambled about he 
could think up a good way to handle those 
fellows, Czernak’s brothers. It would be 
risky, rowing them across the river; and 
though he meant to get the money they 
had, he must take no chances. He wished, 
in fact, he had taken out papers—become a 
citizen of the country the way he’d heard 
about. If you were a citizen you did what 
you liked and they never said anything. 

It was no trouble, either, to become a 
citizen; so easy that it made you laugh. 
One of those politicians, a fellow country- 
man he knew of, fixed it for you. All he did 
was to take you down to a place—a court— 
where the judge asked you a couple of 
questions—‘‘ Who is the father of the coun- 
try?” and “ What is our President’s name?” 
The answer to the first was “Abe Vassing- 
ton”’—some name like that—and as for 
who was President, he could get someone 
to tell him, if he forgot what the politician 
said. Anyway, he would look into this 
business of becoming a citizen. Tomorrow, 
maybe, he would see the politician; . and 
then, too, though Czernak was a fool, the 
five dollars they paid you to vote would 
come in handy sometime. 

Rascovar’s reflections, though, might 
have been less easy at the moment had he 
looked behind him. A block away a man, 
a young fellow manifestly an American, 
strolled along, keeping pace with him. He 
had on a soft felt hat and from under its 
brim his eyes watched, keeping Rascovar 
always in sight. 

There were only a few people on the side- 
walks now. It was the hour of the evening 
meal, and most of the householders were 
indoors. As he passed the stray wayfarers, 
Rascovar grinned openly. Let one of.these 
Amerikaners bump him, and he would 
show him something! Not all those he met, 
however, were Americans. Among them 
was now and then another of foreign birth; 
and Rascovar leered at these sardonically 
as he looked them over—especially if they 
were neatly dressed. For the clothes, a 
couple of suits maybe—these and a handful 
of dollars—they let themselves be tricked 


into sweating away their lives, so that the | 


Amerikaners who hired them could live in 
ease, never working. Anyway, you never 
saw the Amerikaners with a shovel or a 
pick or a crowbar in their hands. They 
only sat at desks, counting up the dollars 
they robbed from honest workers, men like 
himself, Rascovar, or, walking about, they 
ordered you to do this or that as if you were 
dogs. Pounding on the beer table while he 
talked, Rascovar often pointed out what 
fools he and his fellows were to let them- 
selves be tricked so. As he’d seen, though, 
the talk finally had effected something, for 
in several of the saloons groups of good fel- 
lows like himself had begun to get together. 
They were making ready for The Day, the 
time soon coming; and meanwhile they 
were showing what to do to these thieving 
rascals, the employers and their hired men, 
the bosses. Clever—oh, yes. They got up 
meetings to denounce this law saying only 
so many of their countrymen should be let 
into the country each month. At these 
meetings they even got some Amerikaners 
to speak, these mush heads denouncing the 
law as un-American, the clever fellow coun- 
trymen of Rascovar laughing up their 
sleeves. while they listened. Rascovar 
laughed too. The more like himself that got 
in, the sooner the day would come when 
they would boot these Amerikaners into 
the street. He was gurgling to himself at 
the thought when he reached the block 
where the house he’d picked out for himself 
stood. Besides getting up meetings like this, 
these smart countrymen of his also helped 
their friends to get in across the border. Of 
course they got money for this—a man was 
a fool if he did something without being 
paid for it; but just the same, it showed 
what they felt for the rotten country, a 
place where the only thing the people 
thought of was their filthy dollars. An- 
other laugh came from him as he looked 
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TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


In the steamers re- 
served for these 
happy, informal 
tours, there are on- 
ly TWO classes of 
accommodations —the formal 
first and the Tourist third. 

If you are one of that great 
majority who do not enjoy rigid 
formality, you will prefer the 
freedom and sociability of these 
Tours to Europe. Here you will 
find good meals, good berths, 
good people. You will be greeted 
by sincere friendliness—a cordi- 
ality and an enthusiasm that 
will help you make your tour 
a success. 
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Among your fellow-passengers 
will be artists,writers, teachers, 
actors, professional and _ busi- 
ness men and women. They 
formacongenial, happy party— 
people you will be glad to know. 
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“Vacation Tours to Europe at Lim- 
ited Expense” is a booklet giving 
itineraries, sailing dates, prices, and 


other helpful information. Write or 
call for a copy. 


American Express 
Travel ‘Department 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Tours Dept. No. 1, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me“Vacation Tours to Europe at Limited 
Expense’ with detailedinformationinregardtoprices, 
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Wonderful Days 
and Restful Nights 


The success of your fishing, 
hunting or motor trip—the 
fun you have and the rest 
you get—depends upon the 
Comfort and Dependability 
built into the folding furni- 
ture you choose. Insist 
upon these same qualities in 
folding furniture for lawn 
and porch use. 


‘GOLD 


TRADE MARK REG 


MEDAL 


FOLDING FURNITURE 
For Home For Camp 


The absolute dependability 
and comfort of “Gold Medal” 
have made it the choice of 
experienced users for 34 
years. Today, the superiority 
of its construction, which 
combines seasoned wood, 
steel and canvas in exactly 
the right proportion, is 
recognized the world over. 
Sold by reliable dealers 
everywhere. 


Send for your copy of “Comfort for Home 
and Camp,” a 32-page book that contains 
suggestions for the practical uses of 
“Gold Medal” equipment both for Home 
and in Camp. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
1736 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Insist upon the Genuine 
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along the street. Their dollars, eh? Well, 
they soon would be Rascovar’s, and he 
laughed again. There was the house with 
the lace curtains. 

A garden with green grass and flowers 
surrounded it, and at one side ran a drive- 
way on which now stood a fine automobile. 
Rascovar’s eye gleamed. The car was shiny 
with varnish and polished metal, while in- 
side it was lined with soft, easy leather 
cushions. He had never sat in an automo- 
bile, but he pictured himself lolling on the 
back seat, his feet propped up on the seat 


| in front, while he rolled down the street, 


letting the people get out of the way if they 


' could, and making the driver drive faster. 


That would be it—fine! And noticing just 
then that the sidewalk had been scrubbed 
again for Sunday, Rascovar cleared his 
throat and spat. Well, now that he looked 
at it again, the house would do. It was big, 
filled with room for him to roll around in; 
and slowing his gait, he looked it over. 

There was no one around to hinder. On 
the sidewalk now there was only one other 
man in sight, the fellow a couple of blocks 
away. As for the people living in the house, 
only two were to be seen—a couple of 
women laughing and talking inside the 
porch. Rascovar shot a glance about him. 
What was to prevent him from walking in- 
side and taking a look around? There were 
only these women, and he could fix them if 
they tried to keep him out. Even if they 
screamed and their man came, a couple of 
good knocks from Rascovar’s fist would 
settle the fellow. But while he loitered, 
looking up at the house, out of the door 
came the owner of the place. Laughing, he 
said something to the women, and as Ras- 
covar heard it he gave a sudden jolt. 

His eyes popped. This was no Ameri- 
kaner. The language that he spoke was 
Rascovar’s own. One of Rascovar’s coun- 


| trymen, in fact, lived in the house, perhaps 


owning it; and his blood stirring, through 
him surged a sudden heat—a sullen sense of 
outrage hotter and more potent than even 
his hatred of these Americans. Why should 


| one of his own kind have all this? A big 
| house, a big and shiny car, fine clothes and 
| everything? Why, when he, yes, Rascovar, 


had nothing? In his anger he had spat 
again, when there came a sudden shout 
from the porch. 

The man there had seen him; and bound- 
ing down the steps now, in Rascovar’s 


| tongue he irately ordered him to move on. 


Furthermore, the man added to the order 
an insult unforgivable—an epithet the last 


| word in the lingo: 


“Swine!” 

Rascovar went. Outrage seethed within 
him. His hands itched with the lust to re- 
taliate had he dared; to twist themselves 


| about the fellow’s gullet. It was, however, 


less the affront than the conditions under 
which it had been offered that seemed un- 
bearable. Had some Amerikaner flung the 


| epithet at him he of course still would have 


hated and wished to do murder, yet he 
could not have wished it with the same 
exquisite longing. One of his own country- 
men! It was one, besides, who dared it be- 
cause rich. Oh, yes! But for his riches the 
fellow would not have had the hardihood. 

That, in essence, was it. It was that any 
countryman of his, a fellow perhaps once 
like himself, should have the riches that 


| enabled him to fling abuse at Rascovar. 
| And why—when Rascovar couldn’t! 
| street for a moment turned red before his 


The 


eyes. Never, in fact, had life and its injus- 


| tices been revealed so nakedly to him. He 


had never before writhed so at the outrage 
of this inequality, this swindle of society. 
Why should even his own sort be well 
housed, well fed, well dressed, when he, 
Rascovar, wasn’t? Well, when the time 
came he’d see about that too! Not forever, 
anyway, was Rascovar to be poor and op- 
pressed, an honest fellow made the prey 
of rich raseals. No, the day was coming 


- | when worthy deserving fellows like himself 
| would fall into their rights. However, vital 


as his wrongs were, for the moment he must 
forget them. He had yet to get away from 
Czernak’s three brothers the money they 
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had. That was the chief thing to think 
about now; and hurrying, for the moment 
he brushed out of his mind the remem- 
brance of his wrongs, this outrage which 
life and its injustices thrust on himself. If 
these fools, Czernak’s brothers, paid him 
before they were rowed across, everything, 
of course, would be simple. Once he had 
the money in his pocket he could give them 
a couple of kicks, then row away and leave 
them gaping. If they refused to pay first, 
he had another scheme. The scheme was so 
good, too, that it made him chuckle. Good- 
natured now, Rascovar was still chuckling 
when he came out on the river bank. 

Down below was a little wharf where 
rowboats were kept for hire. Rascovar, of 
course, didn’t intend to hire one. To do so 
would have been to attract attention to 
himself; besides, a man was a fool to pay 
for anything he could help himself to. 
Naturally! He might not have chuckled so 
much, though, had he been enabled to look 
back up the dark street at that moment. 
There was a store back there, a place where 
they had a telephone; and as Rascovar’s 
gait halted and he looked about him, wait- 
ing a chance to help himself to one of the 
rowboats at the wharf, the same figure that 
had been keeping pace with him as he 
slouched along now slipped all at once into 
the store. 

It was the young fellow in the soft felt 
hat. Saying something hurriedly to the 
storekeeper, he darted to the telephone. 

A moment later he spoke into the instru- 
ment: 

“That the office? Hullo, chief— 
this is Caffery. That big Slav, the one you 
got tipped off to, is down the street now 
trying to steal a rowboat. Send a launch up 
here, then rush another over toward the 
railroad yards. What? Why, the 
other gang, the ones that phoned the tip, 
did it to cover themselves. They’re going 
to land their crowd up near the railroad 
coal chutes. Hurry! You understand? I’m 
on the jump now!” 

Slamming the receiver on the hook, he 
darted out at the door. The wharf below 
was dark and vacant. Out in the stream, 
though, was a sound of oars on their row- 
locks; and slipping into a corner, the slim 
young fellow in the soft hat leisurely lit 
himself a cigarette. Five minutes later, a 
high-speed launch painted an obscure ob- 
literating tone nosed in out of the dark 
and set its bow against the wharf; and, 
tossing away his cigarette, the watcher 
dropped lithely to the deck. 

“Plenty of time, chief,’’ he drawled to a 
figure at the wheel. “He went straight 
across and we can pick him up easy when 
he comes back. Rascovar’s his name—the 
same fellow who dropped the crowbar on 
the boss’ head down at the ore docks last 
month; only he’s nothing. The bunch who 
phoned in the tip on him, that stall, are 
that gang who’ve been giving us the laugh. 
They’ ve got sixteen bohunks waiting across 
river—three jailbirds among ’em; and 
they’re going to try to run ’em through 
while they think we’re busy with this big 
cheese, Rascovar.”’ 


Detroit, six dollars. : 

If few here in the United States may pic- 
ture to themselves the lure the words 
proffer to the hordes crowding in the slums 
of Europe, Asia and elsewhere, few can pic- 
ture, either, the efforts made to rush in 
worthy numbers of them past the barriers 
the United States has at last raised tardily 
against them in self-protection. However, 
it is not only at the Detroit barrier that it 
has to protect itself against the swarms of 
the uninvited and unwanted. The same is 
true at every port and, one might say, 
along every mile of its far-flung frontiers. 

One perhaps feels pity for the horde. 
Away from the congeries of the slums 
wherein they dwell, surrounded by igno- 
rance, oppression and filth, this land beck- 
ons to them with a bright promise of life, 
real life—freedom, health, prosperity. 
That’s all right too. Life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are inalienable rights 
to every man. Yes, but in the multitudes 


_. 
to whom the country has offered |, 
the past have been others, a my 
whom America, the United Stat 
one other thing and that only—gs 
It was not always six, of cours 
have been only five—three—eyer 
whatever the amount, the idea yh 
same—America, dollars. 

All right, too, perhaps. It was 
anyway, with the healthy-minde 
physically wholesome. Sooner or 
might catch the idea—Americ) 
might find it even good enough 
in—so good, even, that they y, 
have the wish to destroy it in on) 
place it with something else. §) 
you know, with whatever it is i 
have in place. They seemed to fi, 
fact, that liberty is not license. ‘| 
tub | 

What’s the use? His huge hand} 
the oars, Rascovar propelled the s | 
across the river’s ripping ecurre| 
o’clock was the hour appointed {| 
meet Czernak’s brothers at the Co% y 
on the other side. It now was ne| 
and he bent his back to the oars] 
familiar with boats. In fact, ab 
that is, back in the Central Euro} | 
he came from—he had worked ¢| 
river. His job had been that of | 
ona barge. The barge carried frei | 
usually—and for twelve or fourt 
daily his task had been to shovel 
Then, usually at night, the bar) 
down river while he slept; and at} 
day following Rascovar went to w | 
For twelve or fourteen hours he} 
the coal out of the barge. 

Thirty-eight cents was the y; 
him—that is, in good times, Ato > 
it was not so much; so that Ras\ 
quently had found it difficult) 
enough to buy the black bread ar 5 
he lived on—the sausage restrict: | 
days only, of course. In facet, ii} 
much like life on six dollars, thou i 
moment Rascovar wasn’t thinkir { 
He wasn’t even thinking of the se’) 
dollars he meant to nab from i 
brothers. He had already se¢ 
scheme for fixing them. If they i k 
getting across before paying hin) 
had them out in the river he mt 
them lie down in the boat, telling’ } 
must keep hidden; after which } 
row around in a big circle and || 
farther up the same shore frc| 
they’d started, Canada. What a | 
would have the money and they 11 
be where they were, since nat? 
meant to take no chances of gettin 
Not Rascovar—though that was ) 
he was thinking about. An idl) 
had struck him that it might pi! 
well for him when the day, the gi} 
came, if he stayed on in America. | 
and his friends had booted out th } 
ikaners and had taken charge, ru/ 
country as it should be run, it ) 
much better here, of course. H} 
friends would manage the place | 
would be fit for a man, a real fell 
in. All the factories and the mills | 
burned, of course; and, of cou? 
would shoot all the owners and t! 
lings, the bosses. In fact, he him: 
take some of them down into 2 | 
stand them against the wall, picl' 
off till he tired of the sport; thor 
he might not burn all the facto 
haps he would save one or two 
could put people to work for hin 
dollars for himself. 

He would see. It was worth! 
about anyway; and he still was® 
the thought when the boat ran in | 
shadow of the coal wharves. / 
string piece stuck a head. Its © 
dressed him with a grunt. In 1! 
covar also grunted. 

“You pay me now, hunh?” - 

The answer was another grunt. | 
covar would not be paid until heh | 
his freight across; and foiled # 
growled thickly as he shoved the b¢’ 
side the wharf. 

(Continued on Page 133 
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jontinued from Page 128) 
yjome pretty quick,” he ordered 
“Me no wait long.” 
overs did not tarry. A scuffle of feet 
pied by another round of grunts 
fm the darkness by the wharf. 
tRascovar’s astonishment, instead 
tee men, the trio he had come to 
yi in all emerged into view; and 
oar he scrambled to his feet. Was 
mk, some dirty work to repay him 
ndness? Cursing fiercely, he or- 
4m to stand back, at the same time 
sing the ash sweep over his head. 
4) you make? Some funny busi- 
, demanded fiercely. 
gall right though. The man who 
en first explained hastily. Three 
ynak’s brothers, while three others 
i’ friends. 
jod man. He got money. He pay 
uty-fi' dolar apiece,” he guttured 


yg again, Rascovar laid down the 
as brandishing. He could have 
jiloud. Seven men, each paying 
-re dollars—seven, not just three. 
fies twenty-five was—was what? 
hi he had his hands free so he could 
je amount on his fingers. At the 
though, he was holding the boat 
- ie wharf while he invited them to 
71. However, it was not just seven 
nty-five. Only six of the seven 
9g across, the man who had done 
tking being merely their leader, a 
ohow them where to find Rascovar, 
iid. Now that they were safely in 
«'s hands he was going back. 
oluck!” he shouted from the wharf. 
“ar shoved off. Laughter was 
(within him. What a joke! Any- 
btimes twenty-five was almost as 
3:ven times that; and with the six 
dn the bottom of the rowboat he 
¢ the oars. 
t. joke, yes! 


astream, a long thin shark of a 
aach hovered, unseen in its coat of 
s»bliterating paint. Near the bow 
42an holding a pair of binoculars 
Ciis eyes. 

é comes the rowboat, chief,” he 
Vd. 

i came from the darkened pilot 


rht, Caffery. Once it’s clear of the 
vide, we'll go after it.’’ 

ten, from a wharf downriver came 
' light, a pin point; and at the 
(aan in the pilot house spoke again. 
é’s Carter’s signal. Those other 
“are watching us, and when we 
.ash for the rowboat they’ll try to 
“3. All right, let’s go!” 


Her screw drumming, the launch shot 
forward. 


Rascovar rowed. There was a moment 
as he set his thewy back against the oars, 
driving the light rowboat against the cur- 
rent, when he still could have laughed 
aloud. A joke, indeed! Never, in fact, had 
he played a part in anything so rich. He 
was in the bow, the six others huddled aft, 
their heads kept below the gunwale. Out in 
midstream, already he was beginning to 
head back to the Canada side. There was a 
place up there, a stretch of beach on which 
he could ground the boat and step ashore; 
and as the place was screened by a long, 
high wharf, the six could not look across 
river and see how he had tricked them. 
What’s more, he would keep them busy; 
for before he let one of them set foot ashore 
he would make each of the six pay him his 
twenty-five. Hurrying, he had turned the 
boat and was looking over his shoulder for 
the landing when one of the men aft stirred 
suddenly, then sat up. 

“Get down!” Rascovar ordered roughly. 

To emphasize the order, he kicked at the 
fellow with his hobnailed boot. Instead of 
crouching down, though, the man flung 
back a curse at him. 

“Row straight,’ ordered the fellow— 
“row straight. You no fool me.” To Ras- 
covar’s amazement, too, the order as well as 
the oath that went with it were not in his, 
Rascovar’s, own tongue. It was a hunky 
who spoke—one of the hated ones. Some 
trick was being played, some dirty work. 
These were not Czernak’s brothers— 
Czernak was of Rascovar’s own race—and 
starting up, Rascovar saw something in the 
fellow’s hand. It was a pistol, a heavy re- 
volver. Its black, gaping muzzle, too, was 
pointed directly at Rascovar’s middle. 

“You no fool me!” cursed the fellow 
again. “‘ You row that way, not this!’’ He 
shoved the gun at Rascovar, the gesture 
suggestive; and just at this instant a flood 
of white, blinding light struck Rascovar 
like a blow between the eyes. Fifty feet 
away, a long, narrow launch tilted high on 
its streaming bow shot like a missile out of 
the darkness; and as Rascovar gaped 
toward its dazzling searchlight, he realized! 

He had been tricked, cheated. To en- 
compass his downfall Czernak had lured 
him out on the river with this boatload of 
hunkies, then set the law upon him. He saw 
it all now! 

The man before him once more threat- 
ened Rascovar with his gun. 

“Row!” he cursed. He had little need 
for that though. Rascovar’s back was bent 
to the oars; and the boat leaped, heading 
toward the American shore. All Rascovar’s 
brawn and muscle served to little purpose, 
however. He still was far from the river 
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this shert and Pewt sed how do you 
oodent and i sed everyone knows 
cer coodent eat a old stove pipe hat 
n shert or a red flannel shert or a 
ined shert or even a dickey. and 
eennyway a feller can drink a glass 
‘pe and if he has sed he wood and 
4S Out he is a lier and a sneek and a 
éand dassent taik a stump. and 
} sed so two. 
lident know what to say. they had 
cis i had sed 2 or 3 times that i 
lnk a glass of soft sope if old Bill 
ish he was ded befoar we got 
Ivith him. but i dident see how i 
tk that glass of soft sope and so i 
¥.0 you know old Bill hasent wished 
} bd. and Pewt he sed becaus when 
lets mad he gets over it in no time 
always good natured and plesent 
dy and i sed if that is so why cant 
im alone and Pewt sed we can but 
Hunless you drink a glass of soft 
sas you sed you wood. if i had sed 
bod have wanted me to keep my 
re asneek and a lier and a fraid cat 


(Continued from Page 43) 


and not dass to taik a stump and you wood 
have xpected Beany to do it. 

well while we was gawing over it and i 
was saying that i bet old Bill had sed he 
wished he was ded 2 or 3 times sence we 
begun to play gokes on him we herd old 
Bill coming home from wirk whissling and 
steping quick. evry few steps he wood stop 
whissling and say howdy do to sumbody 
and we herd old Printer Smith say Bill you 
always apear to enjoy life and have a good 
time and old Bill he sed i do Mister Smith, 
i always feal well and have a good time and 
i hoap i always shall. 

then Pewt sed well Plupy what do you 
say now about it and i sed all rite Pewt i 
will drink a glass of soft sope but iam going 
to do the filling of the glass. 

then Pewt brougt out a glass that wood 
hold about a quart and i woodent taik it. 


_ then he brougt out a pint goblet and i sed 


i wasent going to kill myseff for ennybody. 
finally he brougt out a glass whitch was all 
rite. itook it and put in about haff of soft 
sope and haff of water and mixed it with a 
stick. Pewt sed i had augt to drink a glass 
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bank, from safety, when the launch shot 
alongside. 

“Halt!” a voice shouted. 

At the word three of the six others in the 
boat went overboard, and struck out des- 
perately for the shore. Not Rascovar 
though. Just as he, too, was heading over 
the side an arm clothed in the blue of 
the law—the Immigration Department— 
reached out and seized him by the neck. 
For an instant he fought; no use though. 
He could not get clear; and his heels rat- 
tling against the rail, he was dragged aboard. 

Then, as in a confused dream, his dull 
wits awakening, Rascovar heard a sharp 
voice speak. 

“This is the fellow—the big one. He’s 
the bird who dropped thé crowbar on the 
boss’ head down at the ore docks last week. 
Biff him if he gives any trouble!”’ 

The ore docks! The crowbar too! Ras- 
covar turned cold with fright. Someone 
must have seen him when he had dropped 
the bar from the top of the trestle on the 
head of the man below. If so, it meant 
more than merely being turned out of the 
country and sent home again; and the 
sweat pouring from him, he pawed his way 
idly to his feet. 

“No, no, me no bad!’ he shouted. ‘‘Me 
good man, me tell you—me Amerikaner! 
Look, I show you!”’ cried Rascovar. 

Terror keened him. His wits were going 
fast now—fast for him, at any rate—and 
into the slow recesses of his mind came at 
length a fragment of something he had 
heard somewhere—a line or two of words 
babbled out in lone, isolated purity amid 
the shouting and roistering at Cavvitch’s 
boarding house. It was from Cavvitch’s 
brat, the boy in the Boy Scout uniform, 
that the fragmentary verse had come; and 
in a frenzied obtestation of fright and mis- 
ery, Rascovar raised his voice, its note 
cracked and shrill: 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty 


” 


That was as far as he got. ‘‘ Your coun- 
try, your land of liberty, eh?” A hand 
yanked him by the collar to his feet; and he 
was thrust back against the deck house. 
At the same instant the man who had 
seized him spoke. 

“Before you’re through you'll learn a 
different song, you murdering dog! It’s 
about five years for you in Atlanta, my 
friend—that is, if the county doesn’t hang 
you for that job you did down at the ore 
docks!” 

Rascovar’s knees went out from under 
him. A wild sob wrenched itself from his 
breast. Hang him? Hang poor Rascovar? 
How cruel was the world, how pitiless! 
His head sagging on his breast, Rascovar 
wept. 
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full of sope but i sed. it was too thick and i 
must mix it. so i done it. well then we 
went into Pewts fathers shop and i held it 
up 2 or 3 times befoar i cood maik up my 
mind. 

gosh it maid me gag to look at it. so 
i maid Pewt get a lemon and cut it andi 
rubbed the top of the glass with it so that i 
coodent taist the sope so mutch. that is 
the way mother does when we taik sum 
caster oil. then ishet my eyes and drank it 
jest as fast as i cood with Beany and Pewt 
looking on to see if i drank it all. 

well it maid me shiver and maid my 
teeth chatter to think of it but i tride to 
ack as if i kind of liked it but i felt as if i 
had a live bull frog in me. bimeby it began 
to birn me inside and i begun to feal auful 
sick. soi went to the pump and drank 2 or 
3 dippers of water. this maid me feal a 
little better and Pewt sed i wood feal better 
if iran round the yard 2 or 3 times. soi 
started and got round once and i cood feal 
myself getting sicker and sicker and cood 
feal myself bubbling inside like a tea kettle 


and befoar i gnew what had hapened i was | 


“Ted 
the Tester’”’ 


188 pounds on a 
Wooster brush !— 
An actual test. 


WOOSTER 
BRUSHES 


| FOR PAINTING: VARNISHING 


ENAMELING +: LACQUERING 
KALSOMINING 


HEREVER you see “Ted 

the Tester” you will find 
Wooster Brushes with bristles 
that won’t come out. You are 
always sure of a good brush 
when you buy a “Wooster,” 
known for quality thenation 
over and every one guaran- 
teed. Your dealer will choose 
from his Wooster Chart 
exactly the right Wooster 
Brush for any painting job. 
Wooster Foss-Set Brushes 
are especially adapted for 
lacquering. 

THE WOOSTER BRUSH COMPANY 


Since 1851 - One Family + One Idea - Better Brushes 
WOOSTER, OHIO 
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MERTON 


CAPS 
& 
KNICKERS 
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~MERTON (CAPS with Knickers to match 
are correctly styled as particular men 
want them. Skillfully tailored from new 
and exclusive tweeds, linens, flannels, 
cheviots, Palm Beach cloth, etc. The 


Kent Cap of tweed (shown above) $3.50. 


a 
MERTON KNICKERS arte tailored in 
three style lengths; regular, plus-two or 
plus-four. Priced from $5 to $15 a pair. 
Merton Sport Caps from $2.50 to $7.00. 
(As shown above) Gray or fawn, tweed 
knickers, overplaids of blue, tan, etc. $12. 


SOLD BY THE BETTER DEALERS 


| pease Fre BOOKLET 


| ‘Yprite for the new Merton Style 
| booklet showing varied assort- 
mentofsmart Capsand Knickers. 


NOTE: The Plus 2 Knickers fold 
two inches below the knee band. The 


MERTON 
OR ea Plus 4 folds four inches — Regular 


drapes gracefully at knee line. 


CHARLES,;S,MERTON,&-CO 
¢ NEW YORK 
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behind the shop throwing up sopesuds. it 
seamed as if i never cood stop. 

Pewt and Beany was laffing and roling 
round on the ground and bending over and 
slapping their legs. if i hadent been so sick 
i wood have given them a punch in the ey. 
bimeby istoped and set down on the step to 
the shop. i wanted another drink of water 
moar than ennything in the wirld. so i 
asked Pewt to pump mesum and he did and 
i drank 2 moar dippers. i felt better for a 
while and then i was sick again and then i 
threw up a lot moar sopesuds and this 
time evry time i wood breath i wood blow 
sum big sope bubbles from my nose. this 
time after i stoped i felt a good deal better 
and i kep practicing blowing sope bubbles 
with my nose. i made sum splendid big 
ones as big as you can from a new clay pipe. 

i had never saw ennyone do this befoar 
and i never herd of ennyone doing it and i 
dont beleeve ennyone elce ever did. Pewt 
called his father and mother and Gnatt 
Weeks and old Bill Greenleaf and Nipper 
Brown and Fred Sullivan and 2 or 3 other 
peeple and they had never saw ennything 
like it. but when Pewt told what i had did 
his mother took me into the house and 
maid me drink about a quart of warm wa- 
ter andi was sick again and threw up sum 
moar sopesuds but not verry strong suds 
and after that i coodent blow enny moar 
sope bubles. i was sorry for that becaus i 
wanted to go home and show mother and 
aunt Sarah and the rest of them. Pewts 
mother sed she dident know what wood 
have hapened if i hadent got rid of it the 
way i did, but old Hen Dow who come over 
to see me sed i wood have been foundered or 
wind broken like an old horse whitch drinks 
cold water when it is hot and swetty. and 
old Gnatt Weaks sed the acid in the sope 
wood have boared a hole in my vitals and 
probly have killed me in grate aggony. 
they all sed i was the bigest fool they ever 
gnew and they sed they wondered how i 
had lived as long as i had if i dident know 
moar than to drink soft sope. 

so when i went home i told mother about 
it and she told father. he sed the same the 
peeple up to Pewts had sed and he maid me 
go down to Doctor Perrys with him and tell 
the doctor about it and doctor Perry looked 
down my gozzle and felt of my pulce and 
put a thirmomiter in my mouth and held 


| his ear to my chest and asted me all about it 


and sed i was all rite and that it was the 
first time he had gnew of soft sope being 
used as a beverige and if i had et a pound of 
nales i wood have maid a harty meal. 
then he sed there was a speciul provi- 


| dunce that waches over fools and drunken 


men and small boys and that it must have 
been round about the time i drank the sope. 
so i went home with father and he gawed 
me all the way. mother wanted me to eat 
my supper but i coodent eat ennything. 
all i cood think of was how that soft sope 
felt when i drank it. it wasent the taist so 
mutch as the fealing of it. gosh i wonder if 


| ishall ever forget it aslong asilive. ihoap 


i shall not have to use soft sope enny moar 
for my saterday nite bath. if idoiknowi 
shall be sick. 

well after i had went to bed i herd father 
coming up stares to my room. most al- 
ways when he comes up to my room at nite 
after i am in bed it meens that iam going to 
get a licking for sumthing i have did or for 
sumthing sumbody else has did and laid it 
onto me. soi wondered what moar he had 
herd about me than hearing that i had drank 
a glass of soft sope, becaus i gnew that if he 
had been going to lick me for that he wood 
have did it long befoar bed time. 
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so i coodent gess what it was but enny- 
way i thougt it mite be better to be asleep 
when he come in. so when he opened the 
door of my room i was jest snoaring a teeny 
bit. not exactly snoaring but jest breething 
hard and when he set down the lamp and 
spoke to me i dident anser him but tirned 
and mutered sumthing and acked as if i had 
a bad dream. then i sort of groned and 
tirned over agen. 

then he spoke to me agen and when i 
dident anser he took me by the arm and 
shook me a little. but not hard. then i 
opened my eys with a start and looked at 
him as if i dident know him and sed what 
what what is it and then i reconized him 
and sed hello father what do you want. 
what have i did. and he sed i want to talk 
to you. andised what do you want to talk 
about and he sed i want to know how you 
come to drink a glass of soft sope, did enny- 
body maik you and i sed not xactly but 
Pewt and Beany stumped me to do it. 
then he sed why wasent Pewt and Beany 
sick two and ised becaus they dident drink 
enny soft sope. then father he sed how 
cood they have stumped you to do it if 
they dident do it ferst. well i sed no they 
dident drink it but they jest come along and 
dassed me to do it and of coarse i wasent 
going to taik a stump or a dare from Pewt 
or Beany. i gess not. 

~ but you little fool he sed it aint a stump 

or a dare unless the feller whitch stumps you 
to do it or dares you to do it does it ferst. 
you know that as wellasido. isent that so. 

then ised yes that is so most always but 
if a feller has sed that he will drink a glass of 
soft sope if sumthing aint so he has got to do 
it or he is a sneek and a lier and a fraid cat 
or a old skin out of it. and enny feller can 
stump him to do it without doing it ferst. 
oh father sed, that is the way of itis it andi 
sed yes sir and he sed you sed you wood 
drink a glass of soft sope if sumthing wasent 
so, did you. andised yes sir. and he sed 
well now you ment that you bet it was so. 
andised yessir. then he sed youwas pretty 
sure it wasso wasent you. andised yessir. 
and he sed you was so sure of it that you 
was willing to drink a glass of soft sope if it 
wasent so. and ised i wasent willing but I 
sed i wood do it. 

then he sed well now what was the thing 
that you was so sure was so that wasent so. 
and i sed oh nothing mutch. And he sed 
never mind how mutch or how nothing it 
was, what was it. and ised it was sum- 
thing a feller was to do. and he sed what 
feller and i sed nobody you know. and 
father he sed what is his name and i can tell 
you whether i know him or not. and ised 
the fellers call him Bill. and he sed Bill 
what and he kind of shet his jaw and sparks 
begun to come into his eys and i knew i had 
got to tell and i sed Bill Greenleef. 

oh sed father, it was sumthing Bill was 
going to do that you were sure he wood do. 
and ised yes sir. and he sed what was it 
and i sed i bet he was going to wish he was 
ded and he sed why shood he wish he was 
ded and ised becaus he had to wirk so hard 
for only $1 and $.50 centsaday. and father 
sed he gets $2 dollers and $.50 cents a day 
and is saving money so that aint the reeson. 
and i sed no sir. 

now sed father tell me without enny moar 
fooling what Bill was to do. andi sed he 
was going to wish he was ded befoar sum 
fellers got throug with him. then father sed 
who were the fellers and what was they do- 
ing to Bill. and ised you always told me 
never to tell on the fellers. and father he 
sed that is rite i will withdraw that question 
and ask another question. was you one of 


the fellers and i sed yes sir. andi 
sed how menny others were 
and i sed 2 and he sed what h 
and ised he had promised old 
to find out the fellers whit 
then i stoped. then father sed yw; 
what and his eys sparked again g| 
had got to tell the truth an 
had gnocked the horse off 
barn. and father he sed the 
gang of 3. and ised yes sir. 
sed why did the fellers gno 
the vane and i sed the ferst tir 
it to see the horse fli round 
when we hit it and we dident t 
gnock it off but we gnocked off t 
one of the hine legs and its nose, 
then later when mister Hob 
mend it we thougt he dident 
pride in the naborhood so we gn 
rest of it off with sling shots. 
then father sed so it was a 
gence committy and i sed yes sir |} 
know what a villigence comm 
then father sed how did Bill get 
in this and i sed mister Hobbs w 
and told him about it and Bill 
ing round triing to find out whi 
done it and so we sed we wood 
wish he was ded and i sed i wot' 
glass of soft sope if he dident wi) 
ded. ‘cae 
then father he sed dident you 
if Bill had found out what felle’ 
that he never wood have told Ha} 
it. Andised yes i know it now bi 
then. ¥ 
and then father sed what did 
do to him and i sed one of the 
him in the hine leg with a sling 
shoveled snow in front of | 
posted up a notice and fath 
herd of that but why did the 
ised after he had did so mu 
fire i told the fellers that i w 
play enny more gokes on B 
well we almost had a fite 
finely they sed if i wood dri 
soft sope they wood pron 
aloan. soidoneit. 
then father sed did you 
no it maid me gag to look at 
me sick now to think of it. 
up and waulked up and dow! 
sed i will be damned. he sedi 
and then he sed 


bards patriots potts sages 
the martors of all ages 
whose deeds crown his 


coodent have did moar. 

then he sed how do you fe 
iam thirsty but i cant think a) 
and he sed cood you drink a 
aid and ised yes if you will 
per, but i can never drink 
again. so father he went do 
brougt me up a dipper of 
drunk it and then he sed it is all? 
gotosleep. andi felt so mutch I 
i went rite to sleep. it was 
father not to ask who the other 21 
i wonder if he suspects it was I 
Pewt. ennyway if he does he will } 

gosh i forgot to tell what my 
naim was. i thougt i had wroteit) 
i have read what i wrote 2 tin) 
wasent there. it is Old Sope Bul 
Shute. i gess i am the only fel’ 
wirld that ever had that for a nicl? 
the only feller in this wirld wi ( 
blowed sope bubbles throug his 1* 


Editor’s Note—This is the twelfth ch 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will i™ 
early issue. 


Wuat ARE 


White-Teaded 
JSunfaces? 


{pee careful owner is just as 

particular about the paint 
used on his home as he is about 
its construction. Yet every com- 
munity offers examples of fine 
homes where insufficient atten- 
tion is paid to painting. 
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There is no need for this un- 
certain protection of property, 
because white-leaded surfaces 
—surfaces painted with white 
lead in oil—ofter lasting pro- 
tection economically, both for 
exterior and interior painting. 
White Lead has been for cen- 
turies the standard paint mate- 
rial. It is made from metallic 
lead, from which it derives its 
quality of tough, elastic strength. 


Eagle Pure White Lead, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, 
combines with this lasting 
protection a rich substantial 
beauty—can be tinted any color 
in a moment—offers the most 
economical paint protection. 


It is sold by leading dealers. 
Eagle White Lead has pre- 


served and beautified America’s 
best painted homes since 1843. 
It is one of many products 
made by Eagle-Picher, a vast 
organization of specialists sup- 
plying from its many plants 
the lead requirements of both 
individuals and industries. 
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Employ a good painter— 
Good painters use LAGLE 


: of The 
or light ] EAGLE-PICHER 


LEAD COMPANY 


134 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
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Aloysia had courage, but not enough to 
face her prisoner. She went into the hall 
and called: ‘I’m all right, and you’ll be 
all right. He’ll treat you kindly. Only 
don’t try to get out.” 

Then she went back into the dining room 
and closed the door, so that if he called any- 
thing more she couldn’t hear it. 

““Get me an automobile,” she directed 
Bert. ‘I must get back to London.” 

That was impossible, but there was a 
horse, and Bert would drive her to the 
station. 

‘‘What if the house caught on fire while 
we are away?”’ Aloysia suggested. 

‘“Oh, worse things could happen. When 
you see a poor fellow like that upstairs, 
could you find it in your heart to mind? 
That’s what I felt with Mr. Alex. He’d a 
fever at the end. Had it been left to me, 
I’d never of sent for a doctor. Not that one 
didn’t finish him off sooner than I could 
have. I’ll have Dolly hitched up and at the 
door in five minutes.” 

“No,” Aloysia cried, “‘you’re not to 
leave the house till I come back. Take good 
care of him.” 

With those words she slipped a twenty- 
pound note into Bert’s delighted hand. 

“Tf he was Mr. Alex come back,” Bert 
said unreassuringly, ‘‘I couldn’t care for 
him better than I will.” 

“But not that brick,” Aloysia begged. 

‘‘Not unless he cries for it. How long 
will you be gone, ma’am?”’ 

“T can’t say,” Aloysia answered. ‘“‘I’d 
meant to be here for Christmas, but some- 
thing may turn up to keep me. Be gentle 
to him, be gentle.”’ 

As she said the words she burst into very 
real tears, and she was crying as she put on 
her things and started from the house on 
foot down the muddy road. It was all she 
could do to keep from breaking into a dead 
run until Orrery Gribblings had disap- 
peared around the corner of the road. 


XXXI 


LOYSIA regained her poise on the train. 

“Why, where is your Mr. Wingate?”’ 

she greeted Nora. “I thought you’d be at 
tea with him.” 

“He hasn’t come,”’ 
it funny?” 

‘Shall we go to a play if he doesn’t drop 
around by eight o’clock?”’ 

““We might as well.” 

Nora was a little piqued. Aloysia got 
tickets. Mr. Wingate, quite naturally, 
neither called nor telephoned next morning. 

“Tsn’t it odd?” Aloysia commented 
casually. ‘Still we mustn’t lose a whcle 
day in London. I think you should have 
another evening gown, perhaps two.” 

“What for?”’ 

““Oh, you'll want to be gay before you’re 
married.” 

Something in Aloysia’s tone suggested 
that the opportunities for being gay after- 
ward would not be plentiful. 

Evening gowns were what Nora liked 
best to buy. They found a ravishing one of 
blue velvet with wreaths of seed pearls, and 
a flame-color one which, by every rule, 
should have destroyed blond Nora, but 
which somehow emphasized her transcend- 
ent loveliness. 

“‘Shall we go back to the hotel,” 
asked, ‘‘ 
gayer?”’ 

Nora chose the Ritz. There was a girl she 
had known at St. Agnes at the next table 
with two young men. She presented them 
to Nora, all too literally for her own taste. 
Introductions of young men to Nora al- 
most always had the same results as the 
expeditions of those unfortunate Little 
Nigger Boys. The four made an engage- 
ment for tea at Rumpelmayer’s. There 
was no message from Mr. Wingate for Nora 
when she got back to Claridge’s. 

“Perhaps he’s sick,” she said, and she 
telephoned his hotel, but got no response 
from his room. 


Nora said. ‘“‘Isn’t 


Aloysia 
or lunch at the Ritz, where it’s 
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(Continued from Page 40) 


“But don’t you think it’s awfully 
funny?’’ Nora asked that time. 

“Ah, with a man his age!”’ Aloysia re- 
plied, as though there were some malady or 
failing to which aging gentlemen were sub- 
ject, but about which one didn’t go into 
details before young girls. 

“Why don’t you try to get your young 
friends to dinner, and find some place to 
dance?”’ 

“But if he should come?” 

“We'll leave word and he can join us.” 

Nora danced until three. 

It was next day that she was supposed to 
start for Rockingham Priory, and the sub- 
ject had not been broached. That was the 
only obstacle left in Aloysia’s path. 

When Aloysia wakened Nora at ten 
Nora’s first words were, ‘‘Has there been 
any message from Paul?” 

“Not a thing, darling.” 

“T’m going to telephone his hotel and 
leave word for him to call me the moment 
he gets in.” 

Aloysia looked very judicial. 

“T wouldn’t,” she advised. ‘“‘It’s a bad 
thing to let a man get the idea that you’re 
running after him.” 

“But it’s been so long!” 

“‘T’ve an idea,’ Aloysia beamed. “‘ Why 
don’t you go down to the British Museum? 
He’sascholar. He may have become so ab- 
sorbed in his work that he only leaves it to 
eat and sleep.” 

“But he wouldn’t without letting me 
know!” 

“‘Oh, just unconscious of time, darling. 
That’s the way professors are.” 

Nora had to do something, so she went. 

As soon as her daughter was out of the 
hotel Aloysia summoned a maid, and they 
packed all Nora’s belongings with feverish 
haste. Her own she had done before she 
had disturbed Nora. She then sent all the 
trunks, except the one Nora would require 
for Rockingham Priory, to the Victoria 
trunk room. Finally she paid her hotel 
bill, explaining that she would only need 
the rooms until her daughter returned. She 
left a note for Nora: 


Darling: Mr. Wingate telephoned that 
a cousin ran into him and carried him away 
to the country. He’ll be there two weeks. 
Also this invitation came from Mrs. Cadby 
Taylor for you to spend the holidays at 
Rockingham Priory. Isn’t it fortunate? 

You'll see from it what train you must 
take. I’m leaving your return-trip ticket 
and enough money for your luncheon and 
tips, in your dressing case under the hand- 
kerchiefs. It will be better than a sad 
Christmas alone with me. I have arranged 
with the porter to put you and your lug- 
gage on the train. 

I’m in great haste, as I’m hurrying off 
to get to Orrery Gribblings this afternoon. 
I will write you about meeting me. Havea 
good time, my darling. Mrs. Taylor says 
she wants you until the New Year. 

Always your affectionate, 
MOTHER. 


Aloysia knew her daughter thoroughly. 
Nora, deserted and alone, was incapable of 
doing anything but following directions, 
however puzzled she was by the tornado of 
events that seemed to have happened in her 
brief absence. 

Aloysia lunched at the Savoy. When it 
was past time for Nora’s departure for 
Rockingham Priory she telephoned Clar- 
idge’s. Miss Nora McCarthy had left. 
Aloysia then returned to that hostelry, 
found the porter she had engaged, learned 
from him that he had put Nora on the 
train, and realized that her task, so far as 
it lay within her power, was accomplished. 
And how much better than the break with 
Sam Eddy! How near painlessly! 

She had her luggage moved back to 
Claridge’s and reéngaged her rooms. That 
night she dined quietly and alone. She did 
not sleep well, however. She was troubled 
by dreams of Paul Wingate; Paul Wingate 


caught in a burning house; Paul Wingate 
escaping. 

Aloysia wondered in the awful night 
hours what the British penalty for false im- 
prisonment might be, and though in the 
daylight she had reasoned it out that. no 
very terrible legal penalty was ever exacted 
of a woman of real charm, seen from the 
different point of view, the possibilities in 
that strange land loomed awful and im- 
minent. 

She slept late, trying to make up for her 
broken rest. Between ten and eleven her 
telephone rang. The call was from Orrery 
Gribblings. It was Bert saying that her 
brother was very sick; she should come 
right away. 


Pneumonia. Aloysia knew from the mo- 
ment she heard the shallow, painful breath- 
ing. Pneumonia, and he would die, and she 
would be a murderess. She might have 
known. To leave him in that house like a 
tomb! He opened his eyes as she stood 
over him, and after a second or two he 
knew her. 

“I’m so sorry,’ she said, and some tears 
dropped to the sheet. ‘‘I’m so sorry.” 

He answered in a breathless voice, “‘It’s 
all right.” 

Then he shut his eyes again. 

“He’s a saint!’’ Aloysia sobbed to the 
astonished Bert. ‘‘He’s a saint of God! 
How did it happen?” 

He’d attempted to escape the night of 
the day after she had left Orrery Grib- 
blings. He’d pried the grille from one win- 
dow and made a rope of the bedclothes and 
some of his own garments. 

Mr. Wingate was evidently half listening 
to the recital. 

‘‘Shouldn’t have gone in for melodrama,” 
he interpolated, not opening his eyes, but 
smiling wearily. 

Bert had been wakened by the sound of 
the bed, to which the rope was fastened, 
scraping against the wall. He’d rushed to 
the room, seen what was up, looked out the 
window and apparently shaken the rope so 
that Paul, who, fortunately, was fairly far 
down, had fallen. When Bert reached him 
he was still unconscious, and Bert had car- 
ried him in. 

It turned out that there were no bones 
broken, and when he came to himself he 
had seemed unusually lucid, but he’d had a 
chill. He hadn’t worn any overcoat and the 
night was icy. He’d grown more ill all the 


‘following day. 


“What doctors have you had?” Aloysia 
asked. 

Bert hadn’t had any. He hadn’t known. 
His old conviction as to what was best for 
hopeless maniacs had apparently restrained 
him. 

““Get one,’’ Aloysia commanded. “‘Have 
you whisky, and a hot-water bag and 
mustard?”’ 

Bert showed her where they all were; 
then he went for the doctor. 

The room where Paul lay was airless and 
stifling from the fire. When Aloysia had 
mixed a mustard paste and put it on his 
thin chest, and filled hot-water bottles and 
banked them about him, she opened the 
windows. Pneumonia patients needed air, 
she knew. She also was convinced that 
they always died. She prayed with chatter- 
ing teeth. If he was going to die, she decided, 
she’d send for Nora. He should have that 
comfort at least, cost what it might. 

He talked as he lay there with his eyes 
closed. Evidently his illness had taken him 
back to another invalid. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, in a caressing 
voice, “‘there’s plenty. It’s not an ex- 
travagance. I want you to have things, 
Madame Mére. Why should I prostitute 
my great talents to pedagogy if you’re not 
to have the luxuries?” 

He laughed over that little joke,) and 
laughing evidently woke him. | 

“What was it?” he asked. | 

“You were talking.” 


“So sorry. I haven’t any right th 
you so much trouble. Sosorry,” | 
At that Aloysia broke down ag) 
seemed to restore his sense of the sii i 
He patted her hand. | 
““Seem to have an extraordinary f 
making you cry,” he panted. 

“Could you take some | 
asked. 

He nodded that he could. 

“Now, you’re not to talk,” she ir} 
him when she had given it. 

“Promise,”’ he said. 

She sat beside him in her coat) 
room, which was fresh with cold a) 
The fire lighted him. He lay, |o| 
thin, and mental and helpless; his » 
ing breath seeming to shorten eyery | 

In spite of his word, he continued) 
from time to time, sometimes to a> 
called Jody who, for some reason, ( 
decided was the successor of Lillian \; 
about whom he hadn’t told her; buy 
est to his mother. Once he said, | 
made from a rainbow.” And Aloys | 
he was telling her about Nora. It ¢ 
like some centuries before she hea 
down in the lower hall with the doc} 

“Bad weather we’re having, m¢ 
the doctor said, and: “This is wy 
for you.’ 

He was a little, garrulous man i 
beard. His name was Stubbs. { 
didn’t want to talk to him. She } 
him to keep Paul Wingate from dy}}, 

“Yes,’’ she said. 

“Your brother is a mental case? | 

Aloysia longed to say, “No. A, 
not my brother. He’s a good, wise m1 
locked up here and killed.” 

“Yes,” she sobbed. 

Finally the doctor came upstairs : 
amined Paul. 

‘A little in both lungs,” he a r 

“Ts he very bad?” 

“‘T’ve seen worse.’ 

“Will you get two nurses right : 

‘Madam, we’d have to send to 
and there’s a scarlet-fever epidemi ; 
I doubt if we could get one.’ 

“Then you'll stay?” He would ‘| 

“What ought he to eat?” 

“Tiquids.” 

“Broth?” Aloysia’s voice impli x 
affirmative. 

“ee Yes. x) 

“Won’t take a spoonful,” B 
nounced. | 

“‘He’ll take some of mine.’ 

No one could make such a as 
McCarthy. She went into Bert’s ' 
kitchen and toiled over its preparat } 
heaven of relief at having somethin | 
Among the nightmare china of I 
Gribblings she found a willow ¢t| 
scrubbed it herself, and made Ber } 
the little silver tray on which she) 
carry it, and the spoon. Paul t; 
broth, but he wasn’t conscious of i)| 

“You go to bed,’ the docto( 
manded. “I’ll watch the night.” | 

Exhaustion and the reassurance} 
doctor’s presence gave Aloysia seve! | 
sleep; when she got up the docet 
gone and Bert was with Paul. | 

““What did he go for?” she asked {' 

‘“‘There’s others except rich Am i 
to be taken care of.” 

Bert’s tone made her wonder it 
delirium Paul had betrayed her, 2 
police would arrive at any momen’ 
rest her for abduction. She didn’? 
care, save that she wanted to be tr 
nurse him. Bert’s tone, howevé 
merely the result of his own dix? 
nights. 

He went to his rest and Aloysia \ 
all day. There wasn’t any sign of 
being better, and he didn’t recogn’ 
that day. Before the doctor a 
nightfall she was convinced that ‘ 
breathing was shallower, and certai) 
temperature was up. 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Continued from Page 136) 
1“ soon will he die, doctor?’ she 
|, ondering if she’d have a chance to 


a. 

* Stubbs searched with his steth- 
7 no worse. Tomorrow’s his fifth 
i’t it? We'll know something to- 
» night.” 

ia renewed her prayers, but she did 
oil for Nora. 

sout five, next afternoon, when she 
, dering whether she could get Paul 
«some more broth if she made it, he 


i, Aloysia,”’ he said. 

{ Wingate.” She was out of her 
jan instant. This must be the lucid 
» just before dissolution, and Nora 
he. Perhaps he was going to curse 


4; that dangerous?” he asked. “‘I’d 
zl from Bert I was your brother. 
’ you better adopt some fraternal 
caddress?”’ 

you feeling worse?”’ 

rfeeling a great deal better. I think 
cat something.” 

Js your heart!” Aloysia cried, and 
dff to make fresh broth. 

she returned, Paul was saying 
jee to a nunnery” to Bert, but in a 
yich didn’t frighten Aloysia in the 


s ngled with pleasure as she hadn’t 
3 at his enjoyment of her broth. 

’ been quite a time for you, hasn’t 
jasked when Bert had left the room. 
t terrible.” 

¢ might have had some difficulty 
t2 coroner, I’m afraid, Aloysia.” 
.Ningate began to laugh, a weak 
ith some coughs in it, but an un- 
ely delightful sound. 

\ been praying to God on my knees 
7e me,” Aloysia said. 

rsure He has. In fact, I’ve always 
(nvinced that His sense of humor 
uderestimated,’’ Paul Wingate re- 
dand then he asked, “‘What have 
le with Nora?” 

hs with some friends of ours.” 

[ Sutphen Grolier among others?” 
€ ” 
¢ can’t frustrate me that way,’’ he 
ad he smiled a beatific smile. ‘‘Not 
(res as I know she does.”’ 

co sleep now,”’ Aloysia told him. 
ook his head. 

1 doetor is rather intelligent,’ he 
rid. 

ig” 

pur face is to be saved, I’m afraid I 
ive to make a little effort for the 
1 It wasn’t necessary for Bert. Bert 
| I thought I was a bird. He kept 
gYou ain’t no bloody birdie’ when 
ito after my fall, and a few Eliza- 
1juotations are all it requires now to 
re him of my entire witlessness; but 
dor will be different.”’ 

«” Aloysia admitted again. 

svill be necessary to rave for the 
zand I will, only in exchange for do- 
) want your promise to take me to 
‘soon as I can go.” 

Nia gave it. 

XXXII 

EIN the porter at Claridge’s put 
ra McCarthy in a taxicab and said 
id meet her with her luggage at the 
1 and it started away like an engine 
iy, Nora felt so unhappy and driven 
3: couldn’t bear it, and when the cab 
g1e two blocks she tapped on the 
Opane and told the driver to go to 
al where Paul Wingate had rooms. 
Ws an unparalleled assertion of her 
«dence and frightened Nora horri- 
ticularly when the taxi had to turn 
i Way around. But Paul Wingate 
I; have gone away and just tele- 
©a message like that. He couldn’t. 
te little hotel she got out and went to 
eK, Mr. Wingate wasn’t in his room. 
parently gone away somewhere for 
‘ys. There was some mail he hadn’t 
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claimed. Had the young lady any reason to 
think there was anything strange in his 
absence? Nora didn’t know what to do. 

“Why, I suppose not,” she said, and a 
sudden panic seized her lest she should 
have missed the train her mother had di- 
rected her to take. What would she do if 
she had? 

She made the narrowest of connections. 
The whistle was blowing when she climbed 
into a compartment; and there, reading a 
cheap novel, sat Miss Cora Van Santvoord. 
It was an immense relief to see a face she 
knew. 

“Good morning,” she said. 

““G’morning.”” 

Miss Van Santvoord looked up. 

“Oh, you were on the boat.” 

“Yes,”’ Nora answered. “‘We had the 
next chairs.” 

“Family with you?” 

“No. I’m going on a visit.” 

“Got something to read?”’ 

It was not a very gracious inquiry. That 
it was asked at all was, considering Miss 
Van Santvoord, the accolade. When she 
was interested in a chapter and someone 
spoke to her, usually she gave one imperious 
glance and said, “I’m reading.” 

Nora answered “No” and Miss Van 
Santvoord handed her a volume with the 
picture of a dripping dagger in a three- 
fingered hand on the cover. Nora thought 
she was too unhappy to read; but she 
opened the book to be polite, and it was a 
grand story. The guard had called Winton 
twice, before she heard and jumped up. 

“Did he say ‘Winton’?”’ 

6Ves.? 

Miss Van Santvoord thrust her head 
through the window and bawled at the top 
of her lungs, ‘‘We’ve got to get out! Hold 
the train! Didn’t know you were 
bound for here, too,”’ she remarked to Nora, 
gathering up her belongings. ‘‘The Tay- 
lors’?”’ 

“e Yes.”’ 

Chauffeurs and footmen descended on 
them. Sutphen Grolier was there too. 

“Hello, Cousin Cora,” he said. “Hello, 
Nora. I’m going to motor you up.” 

“Tn that thing?’’ Miss Van Santvoord 
pointed to his roadster. 

“Just Nora.” 

“No, you’re not. She’s coming with me.” 

Miss Van Santvoord couldn’t read in 
motor cars and detested riding in one 
without a companion. 

“But I came for her.” 

“Humph,” said Miss Van Santvoord. 
“The drive’ll do you good. Come on, 
child.” 

Obedient Nora went with her. 

“Tt’s a wonderful story,” she said. 

“Tsn’t it a peach? Have you got to the 
second murder?”’ 

Nora had. ‘‘Guessed who did it?’”’ Nora 
guessed, but Miss Van Santvoord wouldn’t 
tell. 

Rockingham Priory rose above its snowy 
park, gray and peaceful, and beautiful with 
a beauty such as Nora had never known. 
A beauty like that of one of its great oak 
trees, a beauty that made you feel happy 
and safe. 

“‘Nice place,” Miss Van Santvoord said. 

A great door swung open. Beyond a hall 
with a stupendous fire, and acres of panel- 
ing and glorious stone cobwebs of windows, 
was the famous scarlet drawing-room, so 
called because of its lacquer cabinets. 
There were charming-looking people, with 
glossy heads and long throats and legs. 

Mrs. Cadby Taylor came forward, say- 
ing, “Cora! And Miss McCarthy!” 

Mrs. Cadby Taylor had her failings, but 
when one was her guest one had a feeling of 
being the most important person on earth 
to her at the time. 

‘“Will you have tea now, or go to your 
rooms first?”’ 

“Rooms first,” Miss Van Santvoord re- 
plied, and putting her hand on Nora’s arm, 
she added, ‘‘Come up with me.” 

It amounted to the establishment of a 
protectorate. 

“Are you comfortable?’’ Mrs. Cadby 
Taylor asked when they came down, and 
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looking at Nora: “I’m so glad I put her in 
the mirror room. I’d no idea she could be 
so lovely.’ 

“Yep. I’ve known Grody to make mis- 
takes,”’ Mr. Cadby Taylor remarked, 
announcing parenthetically to Nora who he 
was. “‘Remember that one with the wall 
eye he advertised.” 

He gave a great laugh at the memory, 
and everyone about laughed, and as Sut- 
phen Grolier entered just then, Mr. Cadby 
Taylor whacked his shoulder and said, 
“Just talking about you, Grody. You 
came through this time.” 

It was, of course, rude; it was treating 
Nora McCarthy as though she were a new 
bibelot, or at best an addition to the racing 
stable, but it was not unpleasant. 

“‘She stood me up at the station, though,”’ 
Sutphen Grolier grunted, but he wasn’t 
angry. Nora could see that. 

There were no introductions, but almost 
everyone came to Nora and said, “‘My 
name’s Rocky,” or “‘Je m’appelle André 
d’Estournelles; vous parlez francais?”’ or 
“T’m Hilda Vernay.” 

The maid provided for her told Nora 
their real names when she dressed her for 
dinner. Rocky was the young Duke of 
Essringham, and André was the Marquis 


d’Estournelles, and Hilda Vernay was Lady | 
Hilda Vernay, and the Americans hadnames | 


Nora knew from the papers. 


The mirror room was incredibly lovely, | 
with Noras in diminishing vistas every- | 


where. It was like the inside of a gay box 
for glittering trinkets. It was a room in 
which it would be hard to be unhappy. 

Nora found herself being pleasurably ex- 
cited because her mother had found that 
she could wear flame color—the flame-color 
dress would be so wonderful in the scarlet 
drawing-room. 

She would think about Paul and be un- 
happy that night, she promised herself, 
when the Noras of the mirrors were snuffed 
into darkness. But now she would enjoy 
all the beauty and romance as Paul would 
wish her to. 

Besides omnipresent beauty and the ro- 
mance of great names, there turned out to 
be a great deal of fun, which was something 
Nora hadn’t in the least expected. 

Each of the men, with the arrant rude- 
ness apparently typical of their set, de- 
manded of Mrs. Cadby Taylor that he be 
allowed to sit next to Nora. 

“‘There’s just one place to fight for,” 
Cadby Taylor informed them, “because 
I’m in the other.” 

“T get that,’”’ Sutphen Grolier claimed, 
“because I saw you first. You admit that, 
don’t you, Nora?”’ 

Joan Taylor had something to say on the 
point, however. 

“No. Rocky gets it, because he’s so 
much nicer than you are.” 

“Let her decide it. Which one of us do 
you want, Nora?” 

“You won’t really like sitting next to me 
anyway,’ Nora said, “because I’m so 
stupid.” 

They wrangled, however, and Sutphen 
Grolier was actually huffy when Rocky re- 
fused to toss a coin for the place. 

The gigantic dining room was a shadowy 
setting for the table, brilliant with candles 
and the Georgian silver-gilt service, for 
which Cadby Taylor had thrown a stub- 
born possessor into bankruptcy, and rich 
with big bowls of violets and black hot- 
house grapes. 

Nora remembered what her mother had 
said about being one of the great instead of 
watching them. These were the great, and 
they were all lovely to her. When she 
made one of her slow, long-considered re- 
marks they laughed as though it were the 
quintessence of wit, as one laughs delight- 
edly at the first utterances of a child, be- 
cause it is surprising that so lovely and 
flower-seeming a creature should be using 
the processes of cerebration. 

In the evening Rocky and the French- 
man engaged her in a game which consisted 
of blowing a cork ball into little holes in a 
circular tray of polished wood by means of 

(Continued on Page 143) 


—and make your own 
delicious beverages 


The capping is easy now! 


Thrifty, sensible women the country 
over now make and bottle their own 
beverages for home use since they have 
discovered the 


EVEREDY 
CAPPER 


Delicious rootbeer and ginger ale from 


Hires’ Household Extracts—grape juice 
and other tasty, snappy drinkables. They 
taste better. They’re more economical. You 
know they’re pure—and they’re SAFE! 
It’s more fun than work to operate the New 
Everedy Spring Handle Bottle Capper. With bottle 
in position, one downward stroke of the handle— 
and bottle is sealed air-tight. New spring attach- 
ment snaps Capper back into place for next bottle. 
Speed-power—efficiency—with little effort. 

The Everedy Capper does away forever with 
fussing around with corks and sealing-wax. 
Never sticks—never a broken bottle. An all-steel 
utensil with padded base of heavy corrugated 
rubber. Takes up but little room and built to 
last a lifetime. Caps any size bottle. 


New Everedy Capper i 5 
With Spring Handle Lift fi 


Now—make jellies the easy, 
up-to-date way! 


Get away from the usual mess 
and inconvenience of strain- 
ing your jellies and fruit 
juices. Use the 


EVEREDY 
Strainer Set 

Slips on kettle or crock as illus- 
trated. Consists of Stand, Strainer 
Bag and Filter Bag. Fits any size 
vessel. Folds up when not in use. 
Price,complete. . . . $1.25 
If your dealer does not handle Everedy Products, 
send us $1.75 for Capper, or $1.25 for Strainer Set, 
or $3.00 for both articles and they will be sent 
to you, postpaid. 


THE EVEREDY COMPANY 
Frederick Maryland 


Recipe Book Free 
New recipe booklet, “A Hundred Time-tested 
Recipes for Jellies and Beverages,” sent free 
if you will fill out and mail the coupon below. 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE EVEREDY COMPANY 
Frederick, Md. 


Please send me your 
Recipe Booklet P522 for 
making jellies and beverages. 
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ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
BUILDING PAPERS 
BUILDING FELTS 

PAINTS - VARNISHES 
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IN a little mid-western factory some twenty-two years ago, 
was established the Certain-teed ideal of building extra 
quality and extra value into all its products. Universal 
recognition of this service has been responsible for growth 
into an organization controlling seventeen large, modern 
plants. 


Scientifically planned methods of operation have kept 
Certain-teed in the vanguard of progress. Each process is 
economically organized so that the extra quality of more 


than a hundred products will be available to you at no 


bs 


— 
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‘Increasing Demands for Certain- teed Products Havel 
he cioped tt from the Single factory in the Fores 
sround to a Steadily Growing Chain of Seventeen Plants| 


added expense. Within its plants, every facility is used 
that will conserve time and labor. The many unusual 
savings obtained from buying, manufacturing and selling are 
due largely to the skilled endeavor of the Certain-teed army 
of workers. Efficiency is their watchword. Their goal is 
your satisfaction. 


The confidence which the public now holds for Certain- 
teed products, will continue to grow. For, every Certain- 
teed policy is designed to produce a greater efficiency and 
a higher service in its diverse operations. 


LINOLEUM 
FLOORTEX (#"° 
OIL CLOTE 
GYPSUM PLAS‘: 
BUILDING BLO’ 
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pand Hilda Vernay were starting arm now, and suspected some cleverness of There was luncheon in a tea basket— 


(Continued from ie 141) Aloysia cecal have described the very If Aloysia hadn’t been sure of Nora she 

Mattached to its rim. It was a very complicated emotions which had kept her wouldn’t have dared take Paul Wingate ES 
\gh game, but they had great fun atit, from doing so. next day; not even in the warm car he hia S E N D. Ty O D AY 
yfun than the others at their bridge She was utterly unconscious that the hired. He was in no condition for a shock, ee 
jj. Sutphen Grolier, who had thought answer she gave was none of them. but Aloysia knew there would be no shock, oe eon Fue 
quldn’t be annoyed fooling away a “I wanted it to be as much of a surprise knew it with sad, Irish prevision. Nora . SOUVENIR 

} evening eg é yeas lost ee for poate for you.” “ hadn’t had time to forget a man so fasci- | [J OF Ht 
jhundred dollars trying to overhear “It doesn’t seem the sort of thing that nating, and Nora would make him well. | mus a 
thing that went on among them. happens to me,” he said gravely. With Paul Wingate it didn’t matter that C H ATTAN O O G A ati 
the game D’Estournelles played jazz “Because you've never taken,” Aloysia he looked a century or so older than Aloysia SCENIC, HISTORIC AND INDUSTRIAL hk 
‘darky, and Nora and Hilda Vernay told him. “Because you’ve always thought herself in her silver fox and black pearls. It y = ea 
locky and Cadby Taylor sang swipes. of others and given up.” was the spirit one looked for in him. aaron ih 
‘hen was almost querulous when For an instant he had a vision of Nora’s Aloysia knew that now, and the spirit was i) 
ne began drifting up to bed, and irremeable youth which he was to take all that mattered. i) 

E Aloysia’s of fighting him still; but study of Aloysia’s own sandwiches and a vacuum \ 
that’s the matter?” he asked. “Don’t her face revealed that he was wrong. bottle of warm milk. Aloysia watched { 
so see you at all?” “Aloysia,” he said, “I’m afraid you’re Paul’s appetite with a kind of breathless 


+ course, Sutphen,” Nora said in her inventing a very admirable character for pride in it that made her laugh and say, 
m wood-nymph voice, feeling ever so me that isn’t mine at all. You mustn’t “It reminds me of when the babies were 
rif she’d seemed unkind to him. do it, you know.”’ little; after they’d been sick I’d watch them 


eee een 
—— 


"ill you ride with me in the morning?”’ The doctor had allowed him to have on just so.” f 
‘ycky asked me. Won’t you come his clothes for an hour the afternoon be- Paul Wingate smiled at her. ae 
‘ fore, and after breakfast he dressed himself. “What a nice mother you must have } f 


os had been a trace of coyness in When Aloysia came back into the room he been.” 


fwould have been the end. Enough wasstanding before the mirror. He had the It made Aloysia think. d | 
had tried to pique Mr. Grolier by ghastly look of a person just rising from a “When they were small,”’ she said sadly, a 
ing their indifference. He was used _ sickbed. “you could have thought better of me j 
ithe tricks; but it was quite apparent ‘Ts it so she’ll see me like this that you a de Paul. If I’d did Wied the Blessed EVERY AMERICAN At ' 
Yora’s was no trick. She was simply suggest tomorrow?”’ he asked. Virgin would have taken me under her care SHOULD KNOW at { 
ithat she was being swept away from Aloysia was hurt. as she takes all good mothers; but not | 
She liked him as well, or at least al- “T thought you were fretting, and it’s now. I’ve been a I’ve been heartless CHATTANOOGA! EA { 
as well, as any of the others; and Christmas,’ she said. ‘“I’d rather wait. often to Nora.” a 
ngly enough not one bit more. I’ve been happy here, and contented.” “You, heartless!’’ he scoffed. HEN the eyes of the entire i \ 
jow about the afternoon?”’ he insisted. He considered himself in the mirror for a “Tt’s true.” world are on the South, and ae, 
1, we all go for a Christmas treeinthe moment more. Paul loved Aloysia’s moods of self- particularly on the rich area, | 1 
oon,” Hilda Vernay told him. “ About eighty,” he commented. ‘“Per-  recrimination. ~ known as the American Ruhr, of it 
haps it’s fairer, though. I’d rather be more “And what brought about the change?” which the “Dynamo of Dixie” is Ai 
MA KITT than fair to Nora.” he asked her. the center, everyone should know i} 
} CHRISTMAS morning Aloysia Something about the way he said it made “The world. The world overcame me. the facts about Scenic, Historic 4 
\cCarthy walked to early mass at the Aloysia give a quick little sob. But that’s done now.” and Industrial Chattanooga and as 
vie chapel on Sir Joseph Beauchamps’ “To think, if I hadn’t been the wicked, “«That last infirmity of noble minds,’”’ vicinity. mbt 1 
syoring estate. The children of the worldly woman I was, you’d have been he quoted. For thi hand Th i} 
iy were there, and smiled, and gave spared all this,” she explained it. “And what may that be?” ‘es i” ohic ut a ey Dees Mi 
jrays of holly, and said shy Merry He looked at her, and he took her hand “ Ambition.” photographic story of the | South- 
mases. and laughed. “Yes,” she said, like a penitent. land’s Most Interesting City’ has 
“some days Aloysia had been unac- “Do you think a little pneumonia was They had rolled away from the ugly been prepared (a book with text 


ably, wistfully elated, and she walked too much foraman forty-five to pay forthe country around Orrery Gribblings. Mellow and vie fate which will inter- 
Khrough the clear air, over the thin experience of having been carried off and peace was on every side. Aloysia watched est and delight you) and a limited 


¥ with a kind of sad jubilance in her locked in a donjon tower?” he asked. the landscape for a long time. number have been set aside for 

r It was the sadness that puzzled her. ‘‘Why, Aloysia, it would have been cheap “Does beauty do something fearful to free distribution. 

sther was understandable enough. To at the price of death.” you?”’ she asked, after a time. i ic- 

sa human creature back into life! ““You’re laughing at me,”’ she accused “Something appalling,” he admitted. ee oe Be 

i anything be more inspiring? “And him. ‘Now that I’m old,” she said, ‘‘it makes Lockout Mountain Signal Moun- 

make him so happy too,’”’ she thought. “T would have a hard time to find any- me feel that I must bea poet or an artist, or tain, Missionary Ridge Chicka- 

i) who’s had so little happiness.” But thing else so delicious to laugh at.” die.” fiduga Battlefields and numercia 
feeling. Could it be that after the “Go sit in your long chair,” she com- He disliked the adjective for her. other celebrated points of interest. 

aesson she’d had she still didn’t realize manded him. ‘‘ You’ll make me forget my “« And when you were very young?”’ 

the important things in life weren’t sins.” “Just to be in love and have babies was Also views of nearby hydro-elec- 
and position, but beauty of spirit enough.” tric developments (269,000 h.p. 


Lerifice? With Doctor Stubbs, Paul did not employ There were actually tears in Aloysia’s now developed), the mighty Ten- 
yerifice,’” she said to herself just before quotations, but he stuck to the Elizabethan eyes. It was curious to see how emotional nessee River, as well as industrial 
ached Orrery Gribblings. “It’s the tradition in ravings. she was becoming. scenes from among Chattanooga’s 


speautiful thing in the world.” “Here is a red-headed mule shall inter- 400 factories, and many other in- 

tvas so beautiful, the thought of it pret fate to me,” he greeted him that The chauffeur stopped the car and got teresting subjects. 

dher ery a little. Christmas Day. ‘Tell me, Sir Mule, shall out, and opened the door and asked, — : 

“1 Wingate wasn’t awake yet. She I goseeking the young moon? Orshallshe ‘Would that be Rockingham Priory?” Descriptive text fully explains 

ito the kitchen and coddled his egg come sailing down to me?” The towers over the trees looked very each of the many pictures and 

inade his toast, and took up the It embarrassed Doctor Stubbs frightfully like pictures of it, and a passing boy con- tells s forceful story of Chatta- 

a'ast, with a cup of coffee for herself, to hear any fellow man speak language, firmed its identity. They went up the nooga 8 superb climate, tourist 

ie holly on the tray. which, putting the kindest interpretation broad avenue under the oaks. attractions, commercial and in- 

“l, lying there, looked remarkably on it one could, certainly sounded some- Aloysia looked at Paul Wingate, and she dustrial assets. You will want te 

lsonsidering the gravity of his illness. thing like poetry. said, “‘You’re ill.” °* keep this souvenir for the informa- ! | 

Jerry Christmas,” he greeted her. “Say ‘ah,’”’ he directed, and began tap- “Just afraid,” he told her. He looked as tion it contains. We a) . 

7 ” . , * ~ 7 | Wh 

a. BP etor i ping Paul’s back. though it were hard to keep his teeth from Witte for the, Mandoome sonee, hid 

you but Paul chugged like a frog instead. chattering. , ‘ nir today! If you desire any 

\se which used to stand on that shelf. “‘He’s eating his heart out to go up to ‘““There’s no need to fear,” Aloysia said, a special data regarding the resi- i, 

+ seen you look at it at times with an London,” Aloysia interpreted his mood. chill on her own heart. “I know how dearly dential, business, ee es 1 ie 

Mslon of such gorgonized hatred that ‘Would it be possible tomorrow, do you she loves you.” oon ype omen ee will — a ae 

ying my heart. There are the pieces think, in a motor?” “T’ll be all right.” ceive prompt attention. ; it E 

t» floor. I got it, first shot, with yes- Doctor Stubbs said it was a risk perhaps, Aloysia didn’t dare have him make the 18) Re 
/S newspaper. Remember when the and yet it was better for patients in Mr. effort to get out. re yh 
‘mes in with the inventory that the Wingate’s condition to be in the surround- “T’ll go tell her and bring her to you,” me: ||. 

Inent is for me.” ings with which they were familiar. she said. ‘You're not to stir.” ; th Me Wn 

A, thank you,” she said. “‘I’ll be hap- “A mule that speaks sooth,’ Paul said. “You're very good.” i ag ; 

a “A mule with a tongue of gold,’ and as ¢ ie 

1 put down the tray. Bert, to whom he had never been able to “Mrs. Cadby Taylor and most of the a i 4 
re 4 present for you too,’’ she told become attached, appeared in the door at party are out,”’ the butler informed Aloysia. i | 

“Nora. We'll go to her tomorrow if that instant, he ended in a roar, ‘‘There’s “Do you know if my daughter, Miss iy a 
‘ctor will permit it; and if he won’t ratsbane here! Tonight’s the night for my McCarthy, went with them?” eet i. t 

Sid for her.” doing! Blood! Pistols! Phlebotomy! I'll He would see. He showed Alcysia into ; 2 
‘oysia! Is it just because I forced put an end to such a one, and tomorrow _ the scarlet drawing-room. The Christmas ; a 

Dromise?” I’ll fetch the new moon in a motor car.” tree was there. It was twenty, feet tall and | a 
Ss because I’ve come to know you. Bert could have knocked him down'with sixteen across, and it was all golden—a 


i ask me why. You'll be making me his hairy left fist, but a week’of demoniae miraculous evocation. Aloysia stared at it 
Sees ae tbh imprecations had broken Bert’s spirit. He with dazzled appreciation, but it was a 
pu ve written to Nora?” asked Aloysia if he might ask a friend to bravura bit; she could have resisted it. 


» spend the night with him. (Continued on Page 146) 
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Like the gleaming fin- NY) 
ish on your car, your \ a 
hosiery proclaims your y ) \ 
fastidiousness. B \ 


As you glimpse your 
reflection flashing from 
mirrored walls, look 
with pride below your 
hemline. 
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ROLLINS 


MPROVED DOUBLE 


RUNSTOP 


In the ordinary stocking, garter clasps or 
knee strains start runners which go down 
and ruin the stocking. In Rollins Im- 
proved Double Runstop stockings the red 
runstop at the garter hem stops all garter 
runs and the invisible runstop at the 
knee protects against knee strain. 
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Ensemble smar 
demands hosiery 
fection—sty 
beauty witho 
blemish. 
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a Your free, swinging 


\ 
\ drive is fearless of 
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\ 
{ strain with Rollins 
SIE Improved Double 
/ ~  Runstop. 
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\ \ Serve and return, enjoy 
VY, activity with security, 
A in Rollins Improved 
a | Double Runstop. 


wice Protected ~ 
5 Style and Beauty Endure 


jver before have women been 
fred such perfection for the 
«t important third of their 
yume. 


ins Improved Double Run- 
«) offers the charm of pure silk, 
led to meet every tone of 
gnion’s command. Added to 
1 comfort you take in them is 
knowledge that two runstops 
rtect them against garter runs 
2 knee strain—double insur- 
a2. And, with round garters, 
or nails cannot cause disaster in 
ying or pulling stockings tight. 
(ther runstop is visible when 
“nn, even with the shortest skirt. 


ROLLINS 


Rollins Runstop stockings, in a 
single year, changed the hosiery- 
buying habits of thousands of 
women. No other fine silk stock- 
ing ever gave such complete 
and lasting satisfaction. Now 
Rollins Improved Double 
Runstop sets a new standard of 
hosiery value. 


Priced so you can’t afford not to 
buy them. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Factories: Des Moines and Boone, Iowa 


Chicago Office, 904 Medinah Building, 237 South Wells Street 
Export Department, 549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
Denver Office, 1751 Lawrence Street 
Cable Address: Willpotter—Chicago 
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Where men are men, 
socks are Rollins. 
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I The runstop at the knee, which is 
, the same color as the stocking, 
\ protects against knee strain. 
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1 Always a red dotted line, but 
: out of sight when worn with the 
\ shortest skirt, the runstop at the 
\ hem stops all garter runs. 
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Amazing New Kind 
of Lawn Mower 


Direct to You 
from the 
Manufacturer. 
No Dealers or 


: Sold under a money back 
+ as guarantee. Thousands in 
a satisfactory use. 


A Lawn Mower Built On An 
Entirely New Principle 
Montamower—a real advancement 
in lawn mower design. Simple— du- 
rable—built for long service—weighs 
only 7% pounds—can be handled 
easily by a woman or child—silent in 
operation—handles easily as a rake 
—guaranteed mechanically perfect — 

proven by use. 


“T have a Montamower which I used all last year, 
and it is a world-beater. If the time comes thal you 
want to sell them to dealers, I would like to acl as 
your representative.’ 

Edward Walch, Remus, Michigan. 
“*T used the Montamower last year and would noi 


take a hundred dollars for it now if I could not re- 
place it. It does everything that can be done with the 
ordinary mower and is worth its trice as a trimmer 
alone.”" Frank E. Ashton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cuts Long Grass : a 
Easily 


Cuts tall grass as well as 
short—cuts dandelions— 
June grass, etc. Ordinary 
mower just pushes them 
over. It is not built, how- 
ever, for weeds, long, 
tough grass or matted- 
down raked grass in 
swampy or rough places. 
Such a machine, we be- 
lieve, is mechanically im- 
possible. 


Cuts and Trims 
At Same Time 


Montamower cuts the 
lawn perfectly and trims 
clear to walls, fences, etc. 
—no fringe left to be cut 
by hand. Saves time and 
wearisome labor. 


Trims Close—No 
Harm to Trees 


Montamower cuts clear to 
trees, shrubs, etc., without 
harming—no cutting by 
hand necessary. Made to 
last for years. Blades may 
be sharpened or replaced 
by new ones at less ex- 
pense than necessary to 
sharpen ordinary mower. 


10 DAYS TRIAL isi 


RISK 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded on re- 
turn of machine in good condition within 10 days. 
So make the test. Try this amazing machine at our 
risk. Send check or draft for $15.00. Delivery 
charges prepaid if remittance accompanies order. 


Send order to 


MONTAMOWER SALES CO. 


Dept. 1-E, 150 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Export Dept., 19 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


sv MAIL COUPON TODAY ~~ 


Montamower Sales Co., Dept. 1-E, 15U Louis St., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Enclosed find remittance of $15.00. Please send one Monta- 


I mower to this address. It is understood that if I return the I 
| machine in good condition within 10 days, my money will be j 
i refunded. : 
} DUNSPIED <5 epebyaae the cicesinivs davens estes MERE kook eae } 

Address. etssan ae 
i CUS npc peste onataniaiiuetancecreerem pS tear Lae | 
oe 2, 
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(Continued from Page 143) 

It was the old, smooth, wise loveliness of 
the room itself which rendered her power- 
less. The exquisite things perfectly placed, 
the leaded casements looking over the oaks 
and the snowy lawn, and an angle of balus- 
trade with gray-green ivy over it. 

Beauty of the sort was so important to 
Aloysia that it threw everything else out of 
proportion. 

Nora entered in one of her green dresses 
that brought out the petal quality of her 
skin. Aloysia heard her soft “Momma,” 
and saw her as part of the picture; Nora’s 
beauty accenting that high, glorious room. 

“Nora, darling!”’ 

“You're glad, aren’t you? They’ve all 
gone riding horseback. That’s why I’m 
alone. I said I had a headache.” 

“Nora, I’ve brought him to you.” 

“ec Who? ” 

“Paul Wingate. He didn’t go to a cousin. 
What I said was a lie. I’d taken him my- 
self, and locked him up.” 

“Momma!” 


“T know it was wicked, now. But I 


| thought you were acting foolishly and 
| I wanted you to have time to think. Oh, 


but, Nora, I’ve been punished. He’s been 
sick, almost to death. I nursed him back to 


| life with my own hands or I’d not be breath- 
| ing today. It was in those hours I came to 


see what you love in him. He’s outside 
now, waiting.” 

“Does he want to see me?”’ 

“Almost a dying man, he’s dragged him- 
self here for that. Why shouldn’t he want 
to, Nora?” 

“Momma! Didn’t you get my letter?” 

“What letter?” 

“T wrote yesterday morning. 
gaged to Sutphen.” 

Aloysia would have been less than human 
if a wave of exultation had not swept her 
from her feet. 

“Nora!” she cried, gathering her daugh- 
ter to her bosom. ‘‘Oh, Nora!” 

Then, to save her from drowning utterly, 
the picture of Paul Wingate sitting in the 
corner of the motor car came to her. 

“Oh, Nora, how could you?” She ended 
the gesture, thrusting her away fiercely. 

“Why, momma! I thought you’d be 
glad.” 

“With the best man on earth waiting 
for you, trusting you?” 

“But he acted so queerly.”’ 

“T’ve told you, Nora, that it wasn’t Mr. 
Wingate. It was my fault, all of it.” 

“Do you suppose he’ll be awfully mad?” 
Nora asked. 

“Tf you can think of the word ‘anger’ in 
connection with Paul Wingate it shows 
how little you ever knew him. Didn’t you 
love him at all, Nora McCarthy? Or was 
it Mr. Sutphen Grolier you loved? And 
which do you love now?” 

“Don’t scold me like that, momma.” 

Nora’s face puckered pitifully. She was 
going to cry. She was just a baby, and in 
her soul Aloysia knew that Nora’s decision 
was hers to make. She could win her back 
to Paul Wingate in five minutes, and with 
that awful, feminine passion for self- 
immolation she longed to do so, to destroy 
everything for herself, to make him happy. 
But suddenly, just as she was opening her 
mouth, she couldn’t say what she wished. 
She was afraid. She knew she wasn’t big 
enough, or strong enough, or wise enough 
to make a decision so momentous for some- 
one else. And yet Nora—Nora hadn’t any 
mind of her own at all. 

“Don’t ery, darling,” she begged. “I 
shouldn’t have spoken like that when it’s 
I who am to blame. Don’t cry.” 

_And then she knew what to do. 

“Wait here,’ she said, and started to- 
ward the door. 

“Momma!” Nora called. 

Aloysia turned. 

“You won’t bring him in?”’ 

“He’s too weak to leave the car.” Alo- 
ysia reproved the note like terror in Nora’s 
voice, 


I’m en- 


Aloysia’s feet were leaden as she went 
down the entrance steps. 
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Paul Wingate didn’t look frightened any 
longer. Even when he had read her face, 
he maintained a curious calm. 

“You don’t need to tell me,” he said. 

“Yesterday.” 

“Married, or just engaged?” 

“Engaged.” 

“Grolier?” 

“e Yes.” 

That was all she need have said, but she 
was going to be honest with him—utterly, 
agonizingly honest. Beforeshe could go on, 
however, Paul Wingate spoke. 

“T’ve known all along. After you’d gone 
I realized how stupid it was for me to allow 
myself to be racked for fear the impossible 
wasn’t going to happen.” 

“But you were so confident once.”’ 

“T whistled against the wind as bravely 
as I could, Aloysia.” 

“But, Paul,” Aloysia said, and like any 
self-immolation which is really enjoyable, 
it hurt terribly while she said it, “she 
doesn’t know which she loves. I can change 
her with a word. Or at least, surely, I can 
give you a chance again. I was going to 
when I was with her, and then I wasn’t 
sure you’d wish me to. Tell me what’s 
wisest, what’s best.” 

“It’s wisest to let people make their own 
decisions. Is Grolier with her?” 

“é No.’’ 

“She isn’t ill?”’ 

“ec No.” 

“Then she decided herself when she 
didn’t come out. If it had been you, Alo- 
ysia, and someone you cared for had been 
out here, you might have broken that house 
to crumbs and made hash of every servant 
in it, but you’d have come.” 

“She was afraid you were angry.” 

“Tell her I’m not.” 

“And what else?”’ 

“Kiss her for me, Aloysia. Tell her I 
understand there is something to be said 
for one’s contemporaries.” 


It was not until Aloysia was in the scar- 
let drawing-room again that she realized 
how extraordinarily happy she was. 

“Oh, Nora, dear child,” she went with 
arms outstretched, “‘ that saint from heaven 
has sent you his blessing. ‘Youth and 
youth,’ he says. ‘Youth and youth.’” 


XXXIV 


“(NO,” ALOYSIA ordered the chauffeur, 

and he closed the door of the ear on 
her. Then she almost knelt before Paul 
Wingate. 

“You're all right, despite her?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, Aloysia.” 

“Ah, she wasn’t worthy of you. A silly 
young girl, how could she be? I think she’ll 
be very happy.” 

“T know she will.” 

“But can you forgive me?” 

“Haven’t I made it quite clear that you 
flattered me beyond belief, and I’m duly 
grateful?”’ 

“Tt was only while I was in there that 
the reason why I did it all became clear to 
me.” 

“All what?” 

“Sent her here, and carried you off. I 
did it to test Nora McCarthy, and she’s 
proven unworthy, poor girl,” 

“Aloysia!” Paul Wingate said, and he 
shook his head at her, “Aloysia!”? And 
he began to smile. 

“That’s one of my lies, isn’t it?” she 
asked feebly. 

“Let us say one of the results of your 
incurable romanticism, Aloysia, if you 
were given time to properly adjust your 
romantic focus on them, you could make 
the Murders in the Rue Morgue something 
to comfort the sick with.” 

“No wonder you despise me. But I did 
offer her back to you, if you would have 
taken her.” 

For answer he took her hand, and it 
seemed almost as if he were about to kiss it, 
when the chauffeur, having reached the | 
gates of Rockingham Priory and stopped | | 
the car, opened the door and inquired 
where he was to go, : 


Aloysia and Paul Wingate looked io, 
other. 

“To London, I suppose,” Paul gaj 

“To London,” Aloysia assented, | 

The chauffeur closed the door al 
sumed his seat. 

“Why do you sigh?” Paul asked. 

“I wish we were going back to ip 
Gribblings. I shall be so lonely in Ly 4 
with all the girls gone.” 

“Lonely!” His smile was a litt) 
tirical. i 

“You're thinking how lonely you] 
also. Oh, Paul, I can’t bear the thy 
ofit.« 

“Dear Aloysia,” he said, “our Tel jc 
ship is too absurd.” 

“Tf you’d let me go on taking ¢2 
you ” 

“Are you proposing, Aloysia McGar y 
he asked. 

““Me proposing! To any man ones h 

“Would you listen to a proposal ie 
perhaps? Aloysia, I wasn’t any \ 
honest to myself this afternoon thar, 
I didn’t realize till now, but my rea i 
was that Nora would have been faith | 
me. I’m forty-five and I’ve been rat} :; 
I'll be a year perhaps getting over thi 2 
Nora will be nineteen then.” 

“People haven’t any right to be 1 
teen,’”’ Aloysia said. 

Paul Wingate nodded his assent. 

“Our poses cling to their existence e 
hard,” he went on, ‘“‘and I resent hav; 
give up my somewhat time-worn }y 
broken lover réle; but do you knoy/) 
taught me that one’s contemporari¢ a 
best?”’ 

“Was it I?”’ Aloysia whispered. 

“Tt was,” he answered. “Only ij 


prefer me as the heart-broken lover 


serve the right to resume that réle ag 4 


XXXV 


ISS JOSEPHINE HARPER was \« 

in Paris. Naturally friends had ;'¢ 
her the broad general outlines: “That 7 
McCarthy of yours is going to marry 1 
body. Isn’t it too extraordinary?” n 
undoubtedly there was a letter from | 
ysia somewhere in the post trying to1\c 
her, but the first official confirmation ¢ | 
news she had was the item in the (ir 
Herald: | 


Mother of Grolier Fiancée to Wei 
Struggling Professor 


Mrs. James P. McCarthy, the moth 0 
Lady Fredericka Wyckliffe of Lon in 
Mrs. Henry Ledyard Harper, millioir 
society leader of Syrchester, New Yj 
Mrs. William Denin, multimillionaire h 
tician’s wife, and Miss Nora McCarthy 
gaged to Sutphen Grolier, widely know! 
the most eligible bachelor in the Ur> 
States, has succumbed, it became kn 
yesterday, to the wiles of the little Ii 
god. es ! 


Miss Harper put down the paper. | 
extraordinary indeed! And how Irish! 
have built up this tremendous thing, |¢ 
then not to sustain it. 

And yet it was incredible of Aloysi¢ 
struggling professor! The words sugge' ¢ 
an old gentleman in some kind of } 
barrassing physical plight; but that wa’! 
the picture Miss Harper drew for 
self. Some handsome, sexy boy, of cou? 
And all the dignity and prestige for wif 
Aloysia had worked so hard gone i 
breath. | 

Really Miss Harper couldn’t help beg 
a little disgusted, and her lips drew dca 
in that way they had. Then she picked 
the paper and read one more line, and s|- 
denly she stood up, and said, quite alo}, 
“Paul Wingate! Paul Wingate! EF 
that!” 

As the hoarded sunshine in a tree trt* 
gives itself forth for the last time, th? 
broke into brief and painful flame in f 
heart the memory of the summer, evel? 
many years ago, at the end of which ? 
had decided that to marry Paul Wing’ 
would be an anticlimax; a decision ! 

(Continued on Page 149) 


| (continued from Page 146) 

. she had applauded herself many 
i since. 

it for an instant that summer seemed 
shing she couldn’t have taken from her 
-s stole it. 

aul Wingate!’’ she said aloud for a 
time. 

*n she hated herself for having done 
‘en though she was entirely alone in 
om. 

- loathed the ring in her voice as it 
sunced the name. It was almost 
‘\ramatic. 


BELONGS Al BRIDGE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


‘ped off! Blushing through the ruddi- 
»f ten years’ wind and sun and snow 
nin, Gus banged the last pin through, 
|bled off BC58L, and to a great hoot- 
‘om the traveler’s deck above, lum- 
. out of the limelight, honor and epics 
1d to ashes in his mouth. Hal bal! 
| faller wisked dot dam yob on heem, 
ways? 
‘adies and gentlemen,” says the mayor, 
‘his momentous occasion ——’”’ 
ich will be about all of that song and 
», It takes a lot of air to build a 
2, but the kind of air that is hot with 
‘ity; air that is hot from the com- 
or’s jamming pistons and packed with 
ywer to knock the red-hot rivets down. 
‘there is your BC58L in place, with a 
‘mall bolts and driftpins entered, but 
ag a strong enough connection to hold 
izoner and the Board of Public Works 
the band and everything. It’s two 
vide and two and a half feet deep and 
forty feet long, and on all sides of it 
ast quantities of atmosphere. In a 
jays a hundred tons of girders and 
.s and plates will join BC58L and its 
‘ick, BC58R, in connecting those two 
‘g arms of steel, and there will be room 
‘city to march across from New Mar- 
» Marchborough. 
iday, however, there is only BC58L, 
‘eet wide, with atmosphere all round 
|he river a hundred and fifty feet be- 
waiting there patiently for your foot 
ip. Safe for leathernecks, that bottom 
il, as it came from the bridge shop— 
as a state highway; but for mayors 
‘ouncilmen and boards of public works, 
so good. And so we see now why a 
walk with stout handrailings had to 
ted onto poor, befurbelowed BC58L 
'e it soared up from its skids in the 
rial yard. 
‘dso, all the chests of officialdom hav- 
‘een at last properly deflated, the mayor 
foot on BC58L’s boardwalk, holding 
ghtly to its temporary handrail. that 
remen will tell you they found his 
if prints in the wood when they took it 
Behind him are the dignitaries and the 
', all hanging grimly onto those good 
-by-fours, with the black, hungry 
| waiting patiently far, far below. All 
lack river has to do is wait. Sooner or 
| sacrifices come. 
lit Hizoner and dignitaries safely reach 
yner’s Island steel and there form be- 
i the band, to proceed triumphantly, 
‘martial strains, across the island span 
‘cantilever, and on across Marchbor- 
i cantilever and anchor span, and in 
énd to the soil of Marchborough; the 
:humans, we, ever to walk from the 
‘opolis of New Market to those broad 
ty fields which soon would hold a city, 
the overgrowth that the great bridge 
d pour upon them. 
amor hath it, it is true, that days be- 
' one of the hong booms of the New 
‘ket traveler had been lowered until the 
of it rested on a wind brace of the island 
thus spanning the gap bridged later 
nur beribboned BC58L with a slanting 
iprecarious way; and down across this 
ow boom, so rumor further saith, Tar- 
/Smull and several of his leathernecked 
« had swarmed, had strolled across wind 


Very soon she had neatly adjusted her | 
attitude to the affair. | 

“By ‘Even that!’’’ she explained to her- | 
self, “‘I suppose I meant that Aloysia has | 
even succeeded in acquiring a presentable 
husband who isn’t a bore, my current, 
somewhat middle-aged definition of lyric 
love. Of course she has. What did I ex- 
pect? The woman has a genius for life. 
That’s what it amounts to, a perfect genius 
for life.’”’ Later she added, “I think well- 
born people very seldom have it, if ever.” 


(THE END) 


bracing, slid down panel posts to the deck, 
and so made journey, after whistle time one 
evening, over steel to Marchborough. 

‘‘ Any blanked time,’”’ rumor quotes Tar- 
heel Smull as saying—“‘ any whang-blanked 
time we let them stuffed shirts beat us 
across!’ 

But this is only bridgeman’s talk, no 
doubt; and there being no question but 
that the honor of such pioneering feats be- | 
longs rightfully to frock coat and two- 
gallon hat, no such nonconformist blather 
as that of Tarheel’s hazardous boom jour- 
ney shall herein be mentioned. 


What shall be herein mentioned at this | 


point, however, is that while thin sand- | 
wiches of caviar and olives have been add- | 
ing their modicum to the councilmanic 
belt line, and while horns and clarinets and 


other wind instruments have been blowing, | 


and while eloquence-puffed chests have | 


been deflating—while, in fine, the usual 
politico-official farce which inevitably must 
anticlimax the mighty dignity of great jobs 
of work was dragging to curtain and polite 
applause, good men were coming every 


second closer to the great sacrifice for that | 


great bridge. All the black river has to do 
is wait. 


Samuel Trapp, Sr., known widely as Old 
Man Trapp, with the accent on the ‘‘man,”’ 
had been a bored-to-explosion witness of 
all this tootling and blatting in connection 
with the landing of BC58L. Old Man 
Trapp, of Trapp & Priest, in a long career 
as steel contractor in the city of New Mar- 
ket, had been through enough such tootle- 
blats to endure one, you would have 
thought, without exploding. Such, we re- 
gret to state, however, was not the case. 
In extenuation we will say in Old Man 
Trapp’s behalf that there was added aggra- 
vation on the bridge in the form of Sam 
Trapp, Jr., at the time of these exercises, 
which made a burden greater than Sam 
Trapp, the first, could bear. 

For Sam Trapp, Jr., was—there was no 
mistaking him—one of those ornate brutes, 
the California male. Long years since, 


Mrs. S. Wardeforth Trapp had found that | 


she could no longer stand the climate of 


New Market. She had found this out, to 
be exact, the very selfsame year that Sam | 


Trapp, Sr., had succeeded in herding to- 


gether his first hundred thousand iron men. | 


In that year Mrs. S. Wardeforth Trapp had 
departed New Market and environs, gone 
west to that point in the U.S. A. where Old 
Sol got his reputation as an osculator, 
signed on the dotted line for a slab of Fra 
Juniper Beach Acres, built herself thereon 
a lovely low-walled house, with a patio, 
Grenada tiles and everything, and had 
there taken up her abode with her young 
son, S. Wardeforth, Jr. 

Here, under California skies, Sam, Jr., 
grew even as California claims her children 
grow; till twenty-two saw him a true sun- 
kissed play boy of the Western world, a 
graduate of the University of San Jacinto, 
a sleek, tan-skinned, brown-eyed, bleach- 
haired yearling, two hundred-odd pounds 
stripped, who could smack a tennis ball so 
hard that when it reached your side of the 
court it was still as flat as a flapjack. He 
had a right forearm as brown as a Kanaka’s, 
thick as a roll of roofing paper, hard as the 
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only route 


The New York Central between 
Chicago and New York, and St. 
Louis and New York, takes the 
traveler through the wonderful 
valley of the Hudson River—a 
valley rich in historical and liter- 
ary traditions. 


This is the valley of Hendrik 
Hudson and Robert Fulton, of 
Washington and Rochambeau, of 
Arnold and André, of Rip Van 


20th Century Limited . 
Southwestern Limited 


Ne: York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—New York Central 


the Hudson River 
Valley: ar ie 


v 
through 


Winkle 
Captain Kidd, of the phantom 


and Ichabod Crane and 


ship of Rambout Van Dam and 
the Headless Horseman of Sleepy 
Hollow. 


English navigators, Dutch pa- 
troons, Tappan Zee Indians, 
Colonial troopers, and the heroes 
of Irving and Cooper—they are 
still there in the valley as the 
Limiteds thunder through. 


Chicago—New York—New England 
. St. Louis—New York—New England 


and Subsidiary Lines 


Ft 


Ly 
an 
—= 
= 


es 


re, 


Strong with the strength 

i of steel, yet light, true 

and balanced, ‘‘ Ameri- 

He can” Pulleys transmit 

4) power effectively be- 

; cause they impose no ex- 

cess idle load; offer al- 

most no resistance to 
the air. 


American Tobacco 
and American Pulleys 


i> “ULL” DURHAM, celebrating its sixty- 
fifth birthday in the prime vigor of 
youth and perennial popularity. 


Tuxedo, always fresh for the pipe smoker; 
Lucky Strike, with the fragrance of its 
“toasted”? Burley—these and a dozen 
more favorite brandshave madethenames 
of the American Tobacco Company’s 
products part of the family vocabulary. 


Down South, where the ‘“‘smokes”’ begin, 
the American Tobacco Company long has 
used American Steel Split Pulleys to 
transmit the power from line shafts to 
the various machines that make the 
tobacco ready for the market. 


PATENTED 


American Pressed Steel 

Shaft Hangers have the 

same desirable attributes 

and their strong tubular de- 

| sign adds to the good ap- 
: pearance of any shop. 


For nearest distributor, see MacRae’s Blue Book 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Stee! Split Transmission 
i Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers, 
! and Pressed Steel Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 
; | PRESSED STEEL \ 
STEEL SPLIT 


HANGERS | PULLEYS 


i — PATENTED PATENTED sammensemanaaen 
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hinges of Tophet’s gates, and that rejoiced 
in the splendid record of never, in twenty- 
two sunkissed years, having done a single 
dog-gone tap of useful work. 

This matter of the tar-paper whip being 
lost to the service of a so-called human race 
that badly needs the work of all stout arms, 
worried Sam Trapp the elder. But Sam 
the elder’s great success as a steel contractor 
in a union-governed city was due to the 
fact that, for him, worries were things to 
be dismissed with the least possible delay. 
So when Sam, Jr., had had a year or so of 
play, in which to recover from the terrible 
scholastic strain of San Jacinto, Sam, Sr., 
decided it was time to wipe another worry 
off the slate. 

An envelope from Sam, Sr., containing 
its monthly contribution from the East to 
the prosperity of sunny California, held 
also this short letter: 


“Dear Mother: Please send Sam East to 
go to work. Lovingly, 
“SAM.” 


But young Sam was at that time socking 
the old apple flat as a flapjack in the Monte- 
cito tournament; and after that came the 
Palomar championships. When Forest 
Hills opened play, with its whack at the 
national title, then it might be convenient 
for young Sam to paddle East. 

On the first of the next month, however, 
the envelope from the East held only a copy 
of the letter which had said: 


“Dear Mother: Please send Sam East to 
go to work. Lovingly, 
ce SAM. 3 


That alone. The monthly contribution 
of the East to the Westland’s prosperity 
was strangely missing. 

Mrs. 8. Wardeforth Trapp had lived 
with her husband many a year when she 
was merely Mrs. Sam. She had bucked the 
hard days with her man; had, in fact, done 
her good share to pull him through the 
tough stretches. Soshe knew Sam. There- 
fore, the Palomar championship went that 
year to a guy named Cabrillo, who was 
scared to death of the net and had no more 
backhand than a jack rabbit. In other 
words, young Sam went East to go to work. 

The two Sam Trapps exchanged fine 
hand grasps and splendid glances of affec- 
tion at the Great Terminal Station. 

“They sure do grow ’em big in Califor- 
nia!”’ said the sire, sizing up the boy. “I 
hope I didn’t jimmy up the tennis world 
irreparably.” 

Sam, Jr., grinned a little ruefully. 

“I did want to take that guy Cabrillo,” 
Sam said. “His style of play gave tennis 
its reputation as a summer game. He 
never will come in. He thinks the net is 
smeared with nitroglycerin. I’d like to 
have shown him he was absolutely right. 

x When do I go to work?” 

“Them last is fair words, Nell,” said old 
Sam, grinning. ‘‘How about coming over 
to the office with me after we have lunch?” 

“After lunch!” exclaimed young Sam. 
“What’s the delay, old-timer? I’ve had a 
good time on you twenty years, and I’d 
have kept on doing it another twenty if 
you’d given me the chance. But I never 
worried about that. I knew you could be 
depended on to call me to the colors before 
I got to be a chronic case of worthlessness. 
Also, what do you mean—office? I ask 
you, pop. Do I look like office to you, 
pop?” 

Pop looked Sam over one more time. 
“You look like I ought to have Shanty 
Mahoney’s gang rivet a bull-nose coupler 
to the seat of them gwalluff pants and hire 
you out to the railroad to shift cars around 
the terminal here,” pop said. “But I gota 
bridge over Tide River that can use you 
till it’s done.” 

And so it came about that Sam Trapp, 
Sr., was present at the exercises in which 
Hizoner and big Gus, the horny-handed son 
of Scandinavia, shared the limelight—cere- 
monies the like of which Sam always sedu- |, 
lously avoided, they giving him, so he|| 
claimed, a severe pain in the aurora bore-|| 
alis. Pop and the boy, however, on this | 


-tennis racket—Percy! Ah there, Pey 
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occasion, arrived at the great }\ 
borough span just in time to gee 
dolled-up BC58L swung into place, | 
The two of them walked out the ; a} 
span in silence. They were halfway olf 
cantilever arm before Sam, Jr., brok'¢, 
“And I used to think tennis was thb, 
game in the world,” was all he said, ( 
at the end of that stupendous arm, he |x 
again: “You did it, eh, old-timer?” 
““My share,” said Sam Trapp, Sr. 
ply. ; 
He felt upon his arm a grip that 
more pride than any words could ha c 
pressed; and with that pride warmin, j 
he might have been able to endure th g 
of all these stuffed shirts on his bridge j 
out profanity had it not happened ¢); 
just this time the traveler’s deck 5 
them broke into great guffawing and | 
laughter over the fact that big Gus) 
tavsen had on a spotless pair of oyeral 
a powdered neck. If this met thij 
approbation of his bridgemen, what | 
be their secret whispered comment o 
get-up of Sam Trapp the younger? 
Sam Trapp the second was dolled «| 
befits the gorgeous, lusty California 3) 
Hollywood rompers robbed his spl q 
legs of all their fine proportions. | 
twenty-fours, I think they call thosebil 
tions also. They reach half down th: 
and then turn up in under. Six bush). 
potatoes might well be carried in eact 
Ages will pass before the hand of majy 
ever accomplish a more terrible habili n 
And remember that we have not he) a 
tempted to describe the goods of yic 
young Samuel’s pants were made—ani \j 
not, such language being not allow | 
print. Three-toned shoes with a fr‘ 
leather doohickus covering the laces ek 
Sam, Jr.’s, generous feet; and his }\ 
some calves, half hidden by these :fi 
pantalets, were spectrum-hosed, with t 
tassels—heaven be our judge—haiin 
down from their tops. Nor, as the 0 
says, was this all. The day was hot,n 
Sam had left his coat below, thereby is 
playing to an incredulous world a sw ie 
such as Solomon in his glory must si} 
have worn, what day he knocked that § b 
frail for eighteen camel loads of spices 1 
a hundred and twenty talents of fine \\d 
And so old Sam Trapp cussed, vik p 
and free; and we offer odds that the re 
ing angel, smiling appreciatively, lifte \i 
pen off Sam’s sheet in the books that 
without having put thereon a single ser: h 
Old Sam had sprung from a time a | 
community that looked askance at i 
some raiment for the male. This atti i 
went to such extremes that any man i 
walked through Sam’s boyhood neigh? 
hood in white ducks took, as you might y 
his pants in his hands. And if there wi: 


Forty love! And duck the ripe tom’! 
Old Man Trapp did not know that s/ 
his youth, a certain young red-hee(d 
gentleman, by charging the net at e\\y 
opportunity and welting the everlas 
whey out of that old apple, had c 
tennis from battledore and shutt ? 
game that big men have begun to 

But Old Man Trapp had com 
years to that tolerant stage where 
willing to live and let live; build 
and let old Hiram Banker play hi 
long as he came through with t 
money on the dot. But Sam 
secret suspicions of the too-dre 
and an opinion not so secret that, con') 
ering \the present lad-de-dah 1 ' 
things, it wore better to err on the mto) 
ant side in this than on the toler 

So Sam looked at his offsprin 
kissed raiment and, suffering, as 1 
remember, severe pangs in the auro 
alis from excess tootle-blatting, t 
what his roughnecks must be 
about his son and heir, and sp' 
follows: 


“ec 


te ee ! ” i 
“Great snakes and woolly toads! 
claimed Sam, Jr., not sure he had heé 
aright. ‘“‘What was that?” : 
i; 


dam 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
“hat was bridge English,” said Old 
,Trapp sourly. “‘I wonder if you'll ever 
, to speak it. What the hell’s that 
Q” 
: glanced about him, sniffing the air; 
inly keen of every sense, glad clothes 
ctten instantly. i 
‘n Trapp, the second, did the same, 
‘ing a premonitory tenseness from his 
jhat blotted completely from his mind 
sis first lesson in bridge English. A 
ent odor, faint; akin to burning rags, 
: to his nostrils. 
‘here!’”’ suddenly said his father in a 
ily voice, pointed and sprang. Young 
sollowed the pointed finger and sprang 
tctively after his dad before he realized 
‘tragedy was at hand. Then, as he 
ved full speed, he saw it—saw how, 
| Hizoner and the high hats were bring- 
heir politico-official farce to curtain 
jegloved handclapping, good men in 
‘and jumpers were about to die for 
ireat bridge. 
\ivet heater will not move his forge 
; of orders from Beelzebub himself, 
ss the patron saint and prince of rivet 
‘rs. Lugging a forge about resembles 
+ Hoisting it up, lowering it down, 
lits fire going, is dangerous and oft- 
‘forbidden business. And to put a 
{tly good fire out in order to shift a 
3would blackball a man in all the ex- 
se rivet-heating clubs. So, as his gang 
43 on to points farther and farther 
1 from his forge, the heater merely 
jon throwing rivets farther and farther 
m, and has developed a skill past be- 
tossing his hot bits of steel out of his 
{, Likewise the passer has developed a 
\‘kable deftness with his little catching 
it. Up or down, between interlacing 
ners, the sparkling rivets soar in long 
irves, to land kerplunk against the bot- 
wf the catcher’s bucket. And if the 
¢ should be a little wide, so that the 
s‘ must take hold of a scaffold rope and 
sh far out over nothing to scoop the 
| rivet in, that is entirely satisfactory 
sryone, including the catcher. 
3; there is no invariable perfection; 
') it happened, on the day of which we 
{ a long rivet, thrown from a heater on 
)per bridge deck down to a gang hung 
iscaffold underneath the lower floor, 
it an intervening brace and fallen to 
ickle plates of a piece of finished floor, 
|here, unseen, lay hot beside a line 
tame up from one corner of the swing- 
jaffold, crossed the floor a dozen feet, 
as made fast to the lattice of a panel 
| 
‘ee strands of that good scaffold rope 
(standing out, frayed and scorched 
zh, and the fourth was burning when 
rapp, Sr., sprang. But young Sam 
)) sprang faster. Young Sam could 
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charge a net so swiftly that his service 
scarcely had been reached by a desperate 
tennis bat before he was up there, crouched 
to murder the return. He used that speed 
now. Two jumps past his dad, he dived 
headlong across the buckle plates and closed 
the fingers worked by cords and thews in 
that sweet, sun-kissed forearm about the 
rope beyond the burn just as the last strand 
parted. Then, clutching with his free hand 
at the slippery floor plates, and digging at 
them with his toes, he felt himself being 
dragged swiftly toward the edge over which 
the line he hung to went down into the 
abyss. 

But for the drag of young Sam Trapp’s 
huge body, four good men in jeans and 
jumpers would have died. One corner of 
the scaffold on which those four men 
worked went down. But it did not drop 
abruptly, only sagged with swiftness. But 
the difference between abrupt drop and 
swift sag was great enough to let men quick 
in danger as are bridgemen leap for the lines 
that still held up their corners of the 
scaffold. 

Three of them grasped their now small 
chance at life with instantaneous swiftness 
and were safe. The fourth, a big hemp- 
headed Finn named Wily Koskinen, was 
standing on the corner that went down. He 
tried to scale the swaying, slipping grade. 
Planks slid downward, carrying him to- 
ward the black river far below, which only 
had to wait. 

A falling man will take hold of anything — 
a cobweb, a bar of white-hot steel, a rattle- 
snake. A falling bridgeman grabs instinc- 
tively for rope—selects it as he falls, if there 
should be selection. Falling planks keep 
falling. But a falling line is generally fast 
some place. Koskinen lurched about, 
lashed out, and got the feel of good manila 
in his fingers. Fear of death closed them 
in a grip unbreakable. Thanks to God 
filled his heart as he felt that line come 
taut. A falling line is generally made fast 
at one end anyway. 

His drop came to a snapping stop; then 
he dragged down a little, while his heart 
stopped and a black grin twisted the wait- 
ing river’s face; then he stopped again. In- 
stinctively, he looked up for falling stuff. 
A plank sailed by, a maul, a hat. A dolly 
bar, plunging diagonally from the toppling 
scaffold floor, whacked him above the ear. 
A skull less thick than Koskinen’s would 
have split. Not Koskinen’s. Raffy, the 
rivet boss, said afterward he wished it had. 
Koskinen would have held on anyhow. 
And Raffy had tried so many different 
schemes to get an idea into the big Finn’s 
mulish head. Perhaps if his skull were 
cracked But there were some ideas 
that went into Koskinen’s head without the 
cracking of his skull. That of not asking 
another life, for instance, for the saving of 
his own. 
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All was quiet now. The noise of falling 
stuff was done. There was no more faint 
splashing from the still-waiting river even. 
Koskinen, swinging there, big Wily, piti- 
fully small, with that long death fall under 
him, looked up again—this time in the op- 
posite direction from which the falling 
materials from the scaffold had menaced 
him. Almost directly over him, Koskinen 
saw a bleached sleek head, a pair of stout 
arms and a fine spread of shoulders. They 
were hung out beyond the floor edge over 
which the scaffold rope had passed. They 
were hung out perilously far. Another 
hundred pounds on that rope, another 
fifty —— 

Koskinen looked up at the face above 
him. Koskinen, dangling, pitifully small, 
said quietly, “Let go! I got fine hold 
now.” 

Koskinen watched the big brown hands, 
exquisitely manicured, that held his life. 
The fingers did not open. 

“Other fallers safe, all right. I got fine 
hold. Let go!” 

Koskinen wanted Sam Trapp, Jr., to let 
him swing down pendulum-wise from the 
wrecked scaffold, chancing that half hitches 
on a dangling six-by-six would hold. 

The bleached head above Koskinen 
shook a silent but emphatic ““No!” 

Koskinen said quietly, ‘I’m try climb 
up, I’m mebbe haul you overboard. I got 
fine hold now. You let go.” 

“You’ll haul hell overboard,” said Sam 
Trapp, Jr., very carefully. ‘‘My old man’s 
got me by the leg!” 


Down in the field office of Trapp & Priest, 
Steel Erectors, Ltd., chaste porcelain, 
white napery, thin sandwiches and other 
paraphernalia for the worship of the belly 
god had vanished to make way for blue- 
print cabinet, marred drawing board, rod, 
transit, sawdust-filled targets for expecto- 
rant yeomanry and other paraphernalia for 
the erection of great bridges. 

Here Samuel Trapp the younger was 
meeting up with his fellow workers of the 
morrow. He shook hands with Shanty 
Mahoney, who shot the gun; and Buffalo 
Gus Bensen, bucker up; and Doggy Bight, 
the passer; and Arizona Red, the kid that 
heated ’em. Also with Wily Koskinen, the 
fitter. This was the gang, four of whose 
lives he’d saved. This was the gang he was 
going to start to learn bridging with in the 
morning. 

They shook hands in embarrassed si- 
lence all around, no emotion showing on 
the face of any of them, unless on Arizona 
Red’s. 

But Red, who had jacked a job chap- 
eroning cows and come East looking 
for a rigging job because he liked the 
savor of danger with his work, was 
young; and if the gang had fallen in the 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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7 cool shaves Free. 


FREE: 


Wait till the Free 7 day supply proves 
itself, W rite for Yours. ....+.. today! 


Don’t buy yet. } 


EFORE 
SHAVING . . 


Actual microscopic view. Torn pores 
have had chance to partly heal. 


/ HESE tell a 
story. After shaving—how the face 
smarts. Burns! (Torn open pores! Nicks! 


Ugly scratches!) 


actual 


photographs 


Tender skins need a new kind of shav- 
ing cream. 4 cream that cools and soothes 
. aS you shave. 


Men—that’s why we made Ingram’s 
Shaving Cream. It contains a brand new 
ingredient that cools and soothes. Leaves 
your face delightfully tingling. 

No more need you waste time with hot 
towels—fancy lotions. Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream is complete in itself. The lather 
thoroughly softens the beard. Beard re- 
sistance-lessens. Your face won’t have 
that freshly sandpapered feeling. 


7 SHAVES—FREE 


Ingram’s Shaving Cream has been tried . . . 
by thousands of men with tender skins. It’s 
proved itself. But note this: 
Don’t buy this cream yet. Please ac- 
cept it—at our expense. Be sure of it. 
Write me today for your 7 free cooling, sooth- 
ing shaves. See for yourself. 


FG 


Vice-Pres.—General Mer. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 


255 Tenth St,, Detroit, Mich. 


FTER 


shaving .. 


Tender skin—mutilated. Note the white 
scratches—torn skin. Ingram’s helps this. 


You will like your 7 
Free cool shaves. Either 
write direct to me or 
write your name on the 
margin of this ad and 
send it-to-me. —I-want 


Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream comes only in a 
blue jar with the name 
INGRAM. always 
blown on the glass—at 
the shoulder. 4 months’ | 

| 

{ 


you to try this cream. 


shaving omfort. 50c. 
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ething Better / 


The Pioneer System of Electric Refrigeration, Complete 
with Cabinets Worthy of the Kelvinator Name 


—at prices unexpectedly low 


Since 1914 we have been manufac- 
turing Kelvinators for refrigerators 
already in use, or for those newly 
purchased. 


Now, in addition to these, we an- 
nounce a complete line of Cabinet 
Kelvinators—cabinets and Kelvin- 
ators combined into single units, 
delivered to your home complete, 
ready for the electric connection. 


The cabinets are produced in a 
variety of sizes and finishes—nine 
models in all. They are of the fa- 


ago—and kept it. The Kelvinator 
installed in each cabinet is the same 
wonderful Kelvinator that has been 
recognized as the world’s standard 
system of electric refrigeration since 
the very beginning of the industry. 


Manufacturing and selling econ- 
omies put these Cabinet Kelvina- 
tors on the market at prices that set 
new standards of value. 


Now, right at the start of the sum- 
mer, your local dealer invites you 
to inspect these fine new Cabinet 


mous “Leonard Cleanable” 
struction that won leadership in 
the refrigerator industry 44 years 


con- 


Kelvinators at his display room. If 
you place your order early you can 
be sure of prompt delivery. 


Cabinet Kelvinator Models and Prices 


Model 226—$250 


A beautiful flush panel hard-wood cabinet 
finished in gleaming white enamel pyroxylin. 
The insulation is of corkboard, The interior 
is glossy white enamel on galvanized iron 
(Leonard Cleanable construction). 


The outside dimensions are: Height 60 
inches, width 2614 inches, depth 24 inches. 
This model. has 914 square feet of shelf 
space, permitting you to make excellent use 
of thefood storage compartment of 51% cubic 
feet capacity. The trays permit you to freeze 
42 cubes of ice (6 pounds) at a time. 


Model 230—$250 


This Cabinet Kelvinator is exactly the same 
in size and construction as Model 226, except 
that the exterior is of rich golden oak. 


Model 227—$275 


In this model Kelvinator, the interior is 
gleaming white porcelain, on Armco Iron, 
making it as easy to keep clean and shining as 
a china dish. The design and size are the 
same as Model 226, with the same white 
enamel pyroxylin finish and the same 
Leonard Cleanable construction. 


Model 228—$275 


Has the same white porcelain interior as 
Model 227, and is of the same size and con- 
struction, but the exterior is quarter-sawed 
golden oak. 


Model 229—$300 


This is a de luxe Cabinet Kelvinator. The in- 
terior and exterior are of gleaming white 
porcelain, beautifully trimmed with polished 
metal corners and edging. The size, shelves, 
and ice making capacity are the same as in 
Model 226, Corkboard insulation. 


Model 231—$430 


This is the larger model shown in the illus- 
tration. Its outside dimensions are 6714 
inches high, 4014 inches wide and 24 inches 
deep. It has 12 square feet of shelf space and 
a food storage capacity of 914 cubic feet. In 
the trays 84 cubes of ice (12 pounds) can be 
frozen at one time. Exterior finish is of high- 
est quality white enamel pyroxylin; the in- 
terior of white porcelain. Corkboard insula- 
tion is used throughout. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


Model 232—$430 


Dimensions, construction, arrangement and 
ice capacity are the same as above. The ex- 
terior finish is of quarter-sawed golden oak. 


Model 233—$485 


A de luxe model of the above. Exterior is of 
white porcelain, handsomely trimmed with 
polished metal. The dimensions and general 
constructionare similar to Models 23 1&232, 


Kelvinator Leonard Model 18 


This model is produced for those who desire 
even greater food compartment capacity 
than that needed by the average family. It 
has a food storage space of 13.3 cubic feet. 
Consists of a handsome Leonard cabinet, 
finished inside and out in white porcelain 
with metal trimming. It is mounted on a de- 
tachable base for enclosing the Kelvinator 
unit. May be used with or without base. 
The entire cabinet with base is 82 inches high, 
463 inches wide and 26)% inches deep. The 
cabinet contains three food compartments, 
has shelf capacity of 20 square feet; and the 
Kelvinator unit has two small trays and one 
large tray, freezing42 cubes (6 pounds) anda 
large 8 pound cake of ice at each freezing. 


KELVINATOR CorpoRATION, 2050 W. Fort St., Detroit, MicuH. 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 


Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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Hylastic cord gives 
you that extra long 
wear which every 
motorist is seeking — 
—and in addition, © 
Sives you that . 
“cushiony” comfort 
for which every 
Mason tire is noted. 


That’s what the greater sturdiness and superior stretching | 
quality of Hylastic Cord give you in Mason Balloons. i 
Hylastic Cord is made exclusively from a special, carefully 
selected, tough and sinewy cotton. It is spun exclusively in 
Mason’s own mills, under Mason’s directions and to Mason 
standards. It is this Hylastic Cord that makes every 
Mason balloon so flexible that it gives maximum balloon 
comfort and yet so tough and sinewy that it endures con- | 
Stant flexing for thousands and thousands of miles, 


would have been his fault. Some 

r Red if his mouth twitched a little 
» one out of the gang tried to voice 
as he shook hands with Sam. 
the same look of surprise came into 
sace as had come into the faces of 
nirest of them as they had felt the 
sof that roofing-paper forearm of 
some clamping down through his 
cyrist to his hand. And Red, like all 
e of them when he stepped back with 
tk fingers tingling with returning 
joked puzzlement at the rigging of 
».dsome dandy whose hard grip had 


ine gang. 
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yed not remind you that, in wireless, 
_ngth enables us to get rid of in- 
sce by tuning out the sounds of 
ged sending stations, and I sat won- 
ewhat conversational wave length 
dest tune out this veiled hint. Before 
Jreply, Sir Ffulke added: 
Jk Hastings is comin’ down very 
j-captain in the Kedgerees, you 
9th Lancers, hard-ridin’ lot. Pretty 
rn to hounds; he and Carita used to 
. tick as thieves last huntin’ season.’ 
trything has its price. I looked 
st Sir Ffulke and said, ‘Please let me 
this trifling matter. After all, what 
jamount to between friends?’ 
{answered, ‘That is very civil of you, 
erry. I am greatly relieved.’ 
[paused and I waited almost breath- 
+ this point a confederate would 
‘en introduced by William Giles in 
-:share the loot. Sir Ffulke ran true 
eoil which had bred them both. 
Jere is a very sound man of affairs in 
uzhborhood, name of Fletcher. He 
awell arrange the details. He knows 
s te backwards, and the titles to some 
ijand are a bit obscure.’ 
E all means, let him!’ 
iFfulke paused again. ‘Of course, 
lastings is more of a thruster than I 
eler care to have out with hounds,’ 
brved at last. ‘And as he hasn’t 
ea few pounds beyond his pay, I 
\«’t welcome him as a permanent ad- 
rf Carita. What I referred to was 
| boy-and-girl stuff.’ 
Cite, quite,’ I answered. 
V then rose to rejoin Carita.” 


III 


iS SINGLEBERRY stared thought- 
i into a far corner. ‘‘We now come 
enating motif, or romantic element,”’ 
smed. “Jack Hastings arrived and 
rd. He was the outside edge of fu- 
: Gilbert Fletcher, a lantern-jawed 
itr, arranged the mortgage on the golf 
id I began to see a great deal more of 
ii She came to tea at the Larches 
girl friend. I had put the furniture 
t: attic, brought down my own things 
trrowed Higginson for the occasion. 
t Carita was impressed. Higginson 
“her with that worship which is the 
ee tribute of butlers, and my Queen 
2a service, my Shiraz rugs, my Gau- 
snd Van Goghs did not escape her 
¢ 
‘another day I motored her, still 
le girl friend, to Park Lane, where 
lion served her a luncheon such 
h had never seen before. When I 
« her the lapis-lazuli drawing-room, 
ined faintly. 
Sme lucky girl will have a wonderful 
3 you marry and settle down, 
gleberry,’ she said. ‘But then, of 
$ men like you never do settle down. 
‘go on juggling with the strawberry 
| and playing with high finance all 
‘Je, and no woman will ever have more 
'| tiny place in your affairs. How I 
! love to be a man!’ 
at last remark is, of course, rank 
ppmy,’ I answered. ‘I have been 
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Old Man Trapp saw that look repeated 
on the face of each of them, and at each 
repetition of it his own face grew redder. 

“T’ll see you out at the car in a minute, 
Sam,” he blurted finally. 

“See you tomorrow, gang,” said Sam, the 
younger, raising a hand in salutation and 
farewell, and shut the door as he went out. 

“See here, you whang-rammed, lousy, 
red-nosed, bristle-whiskered roughnecks,”’ 
Old Man Trapp then affectionately ad- 
dressed his record rivet crew, ‘“‘he’ll have 
a different outfit on tomorrow. Maybe 
he’ll even wear a hat if you can manage to 
spill a quart or two of graphite paint in his 
hair early in the day. But if he wanted to 
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sucky in a few business deals, but that is 
nothing. A girl of your type is the inspira- 
tion of every great career. So far I have not 
had any inspiration. Otherwise I would 
have pulled down the very stars from the 
sky and strung them into a necklace for the 
one woman in the world.’ 

“¢T think,’ murmured Carita, ‘we had 
better go back to the library. Muriel will 
be feeling lonely.’ Nevertheless, I knew 
she was impressed by my earnestness. 

“‘A week or so later Carita’s mare fell 
lame and she accepted a ride on one of my 
hunters. As we hacked homeward I pushed 
my horse nearer to hers, stretched out my 
left hand and let it close over her right. 

‘Carita,’ I said gently, ‘Ilove you. Will 
you marry me?’ 

“‘T dare say you have realized that I am 
not handsome, but I stand six feet in my 
socks and any insurance company would 
pass me as a first-class life. Besides, busi- 
ness demands a certain flair and subtlety 
which are not given to every man. More- 
over, I was rich. Yet Carita withdrew her 
hand and stared between her horse’s ears. 

“«¢Mr. Singleberry,’ she replied, ‘no girl 
can help being flattered by a proposal of 
marriage. It is, at the worst, a compliment. 
But, as you will realize, I have my family 
to consider. The Herriotts are a proud 
race, even if poor. I like you very well, but 
I can’t pretend to bein love with you. Per- 
haps you had better speak to my father. In 
the meantime, let’s just be friends.’ 

“The following day, passing in my Apex, 
I happened to see Sir Ffulke explaining to a 
farmer exactly why, with wood and labor 
at their then high prices, he could not be 
expected to mend gates every five minutes. 
I rescued him and took him along to the 
Larches. He accepted a sherry and bitters, 
and as we sat in my library I explained to 
him that I wished to marry Carita. 

“‘Sir Ffulke shook his lean head with its 
nose like an eagle’s beak and said gravely, 
‘This is no time for marrying and giving in 
marriage, Singleberry. The fact is I am 
about at the end of my tether.’ 

““‘T am sorry to hear that, Sir Ffulke,’ I 
replied. ‘Exactly what is troubling you?’ 

“«For years money has been going out 
faster than it came in,’ he explained. ‘You 
know what taxes are like nowadays, and 
the bottom has dropped out of agriculture. 
Besides, my brother let me in for a good 
deal once, and I have never recovered. 
Fortunately, he agreed to let me break the 
entail—there is no one to inherit the title 
except him and he knows how the estate is 
encumbered. I will not consider money 
lenders, so the Manor will just have to be 
sold for a song. It is hard on my tenants; 
their families have paid rent to mine for 
generations, but now they will just have to 
pay it to somebody else. I shall retire to 
the South of France, and Carita, I suppose, 
must find a situation as a governess or 
something, unless she wants to rot in a 
shabby pension on the Riviera.’ 

“<«But the hounds!’ I exclaimed. ‘What 
will become of the Vale of Beading Hunt?’ 

“*Someone else will hunt hounds,’ an- 
swered Sir Ffulke heavily. 

“Obviously the situation was now in my 


grasp. 
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wear them gwalluff coaties on this bridge, 
and in your gang, he’d wear ’em, see?— 
and make you like it! See ’way out there 
where BC58L’s in place? Dressed up in all 
them furbelows and doodads, you’d think 
it belonged under the whatnot in the par- 
lor, next to the china pug dog with the 
lavender ribbon round its neck. But the 
damn thing belongs on a bridge! Am I 
right or wrong, you hard-burned biscuits?” 

Ask any roughneck in New Market. 
He’ll tell you that regarding bridgin’, Old 
Man Trapp is always right. He’ll tell you 
that the more emphatically if he happens 
at the time to be on a job raising steel for 
Trapp, Priest & Trapp, Steel Erectors, Ltd. 


““*Tmpossible!’ I said after a moment’s 


pause. ‘Why not let me extend the mort- | 


gage, with merely nominal interest, on the 
security of the Manor, provided you give 
your consent to my marriage with Carita?’ 

“Sir Ffulke rose and held out his hand, 

““*You are a fine fellow, Singleberry!’ he 
declared. ‘I accept your offer gladly and 
give my consent with pleasure, as long as 
you don’t ask me to put pressure on Carita. 
A gentleman could hardly do that; but 
then, naturally, a gentleman’—he bowed— 
‘would not ask him to.’ 

*“*Quite, quite!’ I agreed. We motored 
over to Gilbert Fletcher and he drew up the 
necessary documents. 

“That night I dined at the Manor, and 
after dinner Sir Ffulke left Carita and my- 


self alone in the drawing-room, while he ran | 


over the rent roll in his study. 

““*Carita,’ I began gently, once more, 
‘your father has consented to our marriage. 
The decision now rests with you alone. I 
am aware that better men have proposed 
to you 

“No man is really attractive if his pock- 
ets are empty,’ mused Carita. 

oS but no one could love you more 


than I do. I shall never rest until you have | 


promised 

‘Carita got up from her chair, slim and 
supple as a panther even in that horrible 
dress. 

*““T feel you only want me to sit at the 
head of your table and wear your jewels,’ 
she objected. 

“*But, Carita, I have no jewels.’ 

‘Really!’ said Carita haughtily. ‘Don’t 
you think that is just a little careless of 
you?’ 

“*My God!’ I exclaimed. ‘I love you— 
you ride my horses, you use my car, you eat 
my meals, your father borrows money from 
me, and yet I can’t get yes or no out of you. 
Listen to me! Either you marry me or I 
will plow up the golf links where you did 
the seventh hole in one, sell the hounds to a 
friend in the hide, skin and fat trade, and 
in this Manor where the Herriotts used to 
boil their enemies in oil, I will boil my jam. 
Apart from all that, Carita, you are a 
spoiled, pampered, vain little cat and for 
two pins I’d box your ears!’ 

““‘ Darling,’ answered Carita, ‘how I love 
you in a rage! I never understood before 
how you managed to strangle your com- 
petitors.’ 

“«¢Will you marry me then?’ I repeated, 
taking her shoulders in a grip of iron. 

““‘Of course I will. I would be a slave 
to any man of your size and strength who 
owned a million pounds and strangled his 
competitors,’ replied Carita softly.” 

James Singleberry paused. 

“That,” he resumed, “occurred at nine 
P.M. and I was so exalted that I went back 
to the Larches and at ten P.M. got Pitts- 
burgh on the wireless. I tell you this, 
Arnold, because I have seen Phyllis Carter 
leading you on a string, and to explain how 
strength in a man beats down opposition. 
Also I have asked you to dinner this eve- 
ning because-it is my first birthday since 
our marriage, and I have decided that Ca- 
rita shall always cook and serve my birth- 
day dinner as a symbol of obedience. You 
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ND you say we can rust- 

proof all the iron and 

steel parts used in the manu- 
facture of our products?’’ 


You certainly can. You can 
protect every bolt, nut, 
spring or hinge against dis- 
integration. You can in- 
crease the life of usefulness 
of any iron or steel product 
for a fraction of its cost. 
You can rust-proof these 
parts so that they will with- 
stand the elements and 
drenching rains without a 
sign of rust. 


PARCO POWDER, when 
added to a tank of boiling 
water, forms a rust-proofing 
solution which produces a 
Parkerized surface. It is an 
economical treatment which 
changes the composition of 
the surface of the metal and 
renders it rust-proof with- 
out changing its physical 
attributes in any way. 


Parkerizing makes it possi- 
ble, in many instances, to 
use iron or steel as a sub- 
stitute for brass, aluminum 
and other more expensive 
metals. It makes a perfect 
base for paint and enamel 
and prevents peeling, crack- 
ing and rusting underneath 
when exposed to the 
elements. 


Parkerizing jobbing plants 
are located in sixteen 
industrial centers, so that the 
manufacturer with a pro- 
duction not large enough to 
justify individual installa- 
tion may have the benefits 
of Parkerizing service. 


To those interested in 
all the facts we shall 
be pleased to mail our 
monthly publication, 
‘The Parkerizer’’— 
also our book, the 
“Parker Rust-Proof- 
ing Process.”’ Write 
for them. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 


Detroit, U.S.A. 
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Bring the screen 
stars to your 
own home! 


Delight your family 
and friends with the 
movie: classics of 
“Doug” Fairbanks, 
Harold Lloyd, Leo 
Maloney, Bessie 
Love, Will Rogers 
and a host of others. 
You can buy films at 
$1.00 and $1.75 from 
the Pathex Film Li- 
brary—just as you’d 
buy phonograph 
records! 


The 


nty7# 


35 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


With Anastigmat 
F 3.5 lens! 


HE motion picture genius of Pathé pro- 

duced Pathex. This is your guarantee 
that Pathex is expertly designed, tested, 
proved, practical and successful! It’s priced 
to insure the instant, nation-wide popularity 
it deserves. 


Happy summer days are here! Catch them 
with Pathex, and live them over and over 
again! All Pathex film developed FREE in the 


celebrated Pathé Laboratories. 


Pathex home motion picture Cameras and 
Projectors are sold everywhere on easy budget 
payments. If you do not find Pathex at a 
nearby store, write us immediately. Send 


for the big FREE book offered below! 


Note to dealers: The 2mazinglylow 


price of Pathex, 
and the world-wide reputation of its cele- 
brated maker offer you remarkable opportuni- 
ties. A few territories still open. Write us 
TODAY for complete details of the splendid 
Pathex proposition. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the big, FREE illustrated Pathex book 
“Your Own Movies in Your Own Home.” 


Name 


Address 


means a 
perfected 
home 
movie 
camera 
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need an object lesson just now if ever a 
man did.” 

The door opened. Arnold Melhuish 
lifted up his eyes and beheld Carita carry- 
ing a tray of cocktails. 


IV 


USING over coffee and cigars on that 

dinner of Carita’s serving, James Sin- 
gleberry repeated the items one by one. 
“Bisque de tomates,” he chanted. “Sole 
bonne femme; tournedos a la Reine; poulet 
roti; salade Japonaise; péche Melba; 
mignardises.”’ He paused and looked mean- 
ingly at Arnold Melhuish. ‘Not a bad 
meal for one’s wife to cook, I think?”’ 

“Baronial, James, positively baronial,’ 
said Arnold Melhuish. 

Carita rose, put down her cigarette, stood 
before her husband and clasped her hands. 
In the ruthlessly subedited frock she looked 
not an hour more than eighteen. 

“Carita,” she began in a small voice, 
“was only a poor little girl and s’e couldn’t 
cook worth a damn, not worth a damn s’e 
couldn’t, and when her great strong hus- 
band said s’e was to cook a whole dinner, 
Carita was—oh, terribly f’ightened. So 
rather than dis’point him, s’e took her check 
book and wrote a hooge check out of her 
poor little dress allowance and had the 
dinner sent in from a shop. But s’e hotted 
it up herself, truthfully s’e did, and s’e has 
burned her poor finger.” 

Carita placed the poor finger medita- 
tively in her mouth, while a mist seemed to 
pass before James Singleberry’s eyes. 

Finally he controlled his voice and said, 
“T told her to provide dinner and she did 
provide it. Not able to cook it herself, she 
sacrificed her dress allowance. It is the 
principle of the thing which counts.’ Ten- 
derly he patted her head. “I knew you 
would not fail me. Of course, I shall make 
up the deficiency in the dress allowance.” 

“Fank you. Carita did try, and s’e has 
burned her finger. Look!” replied Carita, 
and held it up, pink and a little damp. 

“You are a dirty bully, of course,” de- 
clared Arnold Melhuish, taking farewell in 
the hall, “but no doubt there is something 
in this masterful attitude. I’m going back 
to have things out with Phyllis. In the 
light of your experience, James, the only 
way is to treat her rough.” 

He roared feverishly down the drive, 
skimmed the gatepost with a rear wheel 
and fled into the gloaming. A dog, as dogs 
will, wandered from nowhere out of a hedge. 
The four-wheel brakes bit, a tire bumped 
the dog in the after guard, it fled yelling, 
and Arnold Melhuish drew up beside a 
closed car parked on the roadside. 

“T shall be glad,” he said to the complete 
stranger at the wheel, ‘‘if you will exchange 
cards with me in case the owner of the 
dog —— A witness is useful in these 
cases.” 

The stranger, taking a rich cigar from 
his mouth, bowed and produced a card 
bearing the legend: 


Mr. GILBERT FLETCHER 


The Turnstile 
Little Beading 


Arnold Melhuish leaned back in his seat. 

“T have just dined with James Single- 
berry and heard your story,” he said. 
“What do you here, O scribe to the Manor 
of Little Beading? Remember, I know 
everything.” 

“Have we not slain? Have we not di- 
vided the spoil?’ answered Gilbert Fletcher 
with mellowness in his voice. “I dined in 
the kitchen with Mrs. Singleberry, but 
what a dinner! This is one of his cigars. 
You see, I brought the dinner from London. 
We only had to plug the chafing dishes 
into the house circuit and there you are, 
I brought the cocktails too. I had three of 
them. Marvelous!” 

He beamed on Arnold Melhuish as on a 
long-lost love. 

“I planned the whole thing. You see, 
the Fletchers have been liege men of the 
Herriotts ever since we followed Willia 
the Conqueror to the Battle of Hastings. 


ah 
Things were in a bad way at the 
and then this Singleberry arrived, ip 
he saw Miss Herriott in the str} 
fields, like Ruth among the corn, f 
our prey. William Giles came Straiy: 
the scene and told me. We are a lr 
lot in the Vale of Beading, Mr,—e|. 
huish. A stranger has very little le 
but then, why should he?” 

“Yet surely it was not merely his p 
Surely what won him the girl was | 
terfulness?’’ queried Arnold Melhy)_ 
other laughed scornfully. | 

“‘A child crying for the moon, ¢) 
whining for a biscuit. After the mp 
went through, I didn’t care wh) 
pened, but by that time she had f 
to marry him. He’s rather a pill , 
ways, but a gilded pill. She alwa 
him wound round her little finger, } 
had this mania for her to cook his hy | 
dinner, she wrote to me and IT arriy 
scheme. I suppose he fell for it?” | 

“Yes,” said Arnold Melhuish, ‘|; 
He fell even as I have fallen in mt 
but I shan’t do it again. Thank y)\. 
much, Mr. Fletcher. I hope you yw | 
a pleasant journey and that som | 
woman awaits you at the end of it.’| 

He trod on the starter, clicked i, 
the gears and rode perilously to } 
Farm, leased by Worthington Carte | 
who committed experiments in pigp 
ing, having ambitions to restore pre ¢ 
to the farmer by means of bacon init 
ble. He found Phyllis Carter alone; 
sitting room. As he entered, she gla B 
her wrist watch. 

“A quarter past ten. I expect 
earlier,” she said resignedly. “St 
can never gauge a man’s actions wit! | 
an hour. There is no use proposing ) 
again this evening, but you may ap ) 
for leaving me so quickly. I was, as n 
ter of fact, rather interested in you z 
nies. One learns a lot from them,” | 

She sat there, gray eyed, slende a 
dryad, her slim, crossed legs a poem § 
her oval face a snare, her little } 
mouth the grave of good men’s hopt 

“All is not gold that glitters,” re ¢ 
Arnold Melhuish, ‘‘and all is not ni 
fulness that makes a noise like an ¢/ 
train.” He therefore drooped before r 
two neatly shod feet, his dinner jac t 
slick and waisted, his trousers tende \ 
lines of narrow braid, and said: 

“T have not come to propose, ly 
darling. My heart is broken and || 
never propose again. I shall leave i 
father to feed your body until you fi 
other man worthy to feed your soul. |: 
going back to my career, to become } 
cessful barrister. Later, my rich unc|t 
Lord Chancellor, who loves me and ii 
me for his heir, will see that I am ni 
King’s counsel, and afterward a ‘A 
None of these things may console r'! 
the loss of you, but I shall just go on z 
ing murderers, doing my duty and wil 
for death. Also my uncle has promis' 
a six-cylinder sports model Apex ft 
next birthday, a car guaranteed to ee 
eighty miles an hour.” 

“And what will you do when you a 
me this evening?” queried Phyllis | 
ingly, while on their ears fell the di3 
crooning of a young sow anxious cor I 
ing her first family. yl 

“T shall drift out into the world wit! 
other pigs,” retorted Arnold Melts 
“At the worst, we are all God’s crealé 
are we not?” | 

Phyllis Carter rose, advanced tov 
him and placed her rounded arms abot! 
neck. a 
“Now I know that you love me, } 
murmured, “‘because you are even W 
to give me up if I wish it, and that, 
sidering my appearance, is the severe ‘ 
all tests; but I always meant to marry ”" 
Arnold; only you needed to be crush: 
little first. Come along and we will’ 


father the good news.” F 


As they passed through the Ro 
hall, Arnold Melhuish perceived a 
hanging mirror. Behind the smooth ‘i 
back of Phyllis he made a face at it. ' 


jig stroke. But when, continuing her 
,1e came to thenorth end of theisland, 
membered what Nell had said and 
« along the shore for any sign that 
ie had landed here. There was a 
,cunning well offshore; approach by 
coat was impracticable, and she de- 
“that Nell had simply seen a boat 
: from the channel. Molly had by 
sane recovered from her uneasiness at 


<itude; she thought no more of this 
by. 
ee had completed the circuit of 
jand she did not at once go indoors. 
was, in front of the big house and 
‘cing somewhat into the lake, a sort of 
erock walled and floored with sand; 
' its center, above a concrete basin 
water, stood the image of a boy 
ing with a goose. By turning a cock 
ithe sill of the house, this goose could 
ade to spit a fine stream; the image 
,eafountain. Molly stood here for a 
bathing in the sun; and she turned 
a fountain and watched its play. The 
«morning breeze had died; the day 
ory still, as though the hush of eve- 
¢ ere already fallen. Somewhere across 
t: mainland a dog barked, a curious 
poay like the note of some gigantic 
1, The sound came gently to her ears, 
{ere was menace in it. She had a mo- 
vty thought that the dog must be 
sg some wild thing, and shivered. 
nhe house at last, she decided to leave 
Jing room and the rest of the ground 
wor attention later, and she went up- 
rto put to rights the rooms where the 
ion had lived during the summer; and 
3] did this work she smiled now and 
nt the disorderly traces of their occu- 
x. In her own room later, she put 
\things into her open trunk, now al- 
sfull, and she packed a bag. In the 
cs of collecting things from her dresser 
‘ime upon the little lacquer box in 
ic she kept the emerald Paul had 
yt for her, and she opened the box to 
kt the stone, crossed to a window to 
dit, finding in it the same rich and 
pg pleasure which she always derived 
ats inspection. 
tyas not large; not so large, for in- 
n}, as the diamond in the engagement 
ghich Paul had given her years before. 
ryas it the same shape; for where the 
nnd was round, the emerald was cut 
muare, and lay like a green pool, un- 
mably deep, upon its soft bed in the 
ylacquer box. She remembered the 
i she had first seen it. She and Paul 
rat Little Dog; they had dined with 
plothere; and Raleigh was with them. 
lizh was Paul’s friend, and he had won 
neminence in his profession as an ex- 
‘tn precious stones. He and Capello 
ki of these matters, while she and Paul 
ed, conscious of their own ignorance, 
turiously enthralled. Raleigh spoke 
than once of the singer’s own jewels, 
nis and familiar. 
Bt she said, “They are in the bank. I 
sl might show them to you. I have al- 
had the love of such things; but one 
at bring them to these places, so re- 
and far.” 
le talk had turned at last upon emer- 
i; and Molly was surprised and inter- 
¢ to discover in the other woman, when 
e| stones were mentioned, a curious ret- 
te, something like a hint of nervous- 
Sof fear. She tried to catch Raleigh’s 
he warn him that the subject seemed 
s\steful to their hostess; but he was 
‘ to her warning, talked on so elo- 
tly that Capello said at last with a 
4 sigh: _ 
‘es, it isso; it is that way with emer- 
d They have always been something 
fent to me. From the first I have 
V| them.” 
tleigh nodded, spoke some further 
0}; and suddenly, with a curious abrupt- 
§ Capello had risen from her chair. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Wait,” she said. “I have one I will 
show you; one that I do not ever wear; 
but it is here.” 

She left the room, and Raleigh explained 
in a somewhat lowered tone: “I wanted 
her to do that. I’ve heard of this emerald. 
There’s a tale about it. They say it’s worth 
seeing.’”’ He could not, he confessed, re- 
member the tale. “It just occurred to me 
a few minutes ago,” he confessed, “that 
I’d heard something about the Capello 
emerald somewhere.” 

When the stone was revealed to them 
even Molly and Paul felt its beauty; but 
while they were intoxicated, Raleigh, ex- 
amining it with an attentive eye, was also 
deeply respectful. 

He said at last, ‘But this is the finest 
emerald I have ever seen!” 

“The finest? ’’ Molly cried. 

“T don’t mean the largest, of course,” 
he told her. ‘‘Nothing fabulous. But it is 
as near perfect as an emerald can be.”” He 
added, seeing her interest, “You know, a 
flawless emerald is almost unknown.” He 
smiled faintly. “I’ve always had a kind- 
ness in my heart for the stone,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘There’s something about an 
emerald that appeals to me.” 

“‘ Are they very valuable?” Molly asked. 

He nodded. ‘Yes; yes, they’re more 
valuable than diamonds—definitely. In 
the smaller stones, the emerald is worth, 
say, half again as much; but when you get 
a larger one the value mounts at a tre- 
mendous ratio. I suppose a flawless four- 
carat emerald would be priceless; just a 
question of what the buyer would pay. Yet 
a good diamond of that size wouldn’t be 
worth any exorbitant figure.” 

““Where do they come from?” Paul in- 
quired. 

“Well,” Raleigh expounded, “the 
oldest emerald mines were probably in 
Egypt. They were lost for a while, and 
then they were found again, a hundred 
years or so ago; but they haven’t turned 
up many good stones there. You find them 
in this country sometimes. There’s one 
crystal in the National Museum, from 
North Carolina, that weighs around twelve 
hundred carats. That’s more than half a 
pound, say. That’s the largest ever found 
in the United States, I think.” He added, 
smiling again: “‘ You know, there were a 
lot of old superstitions about them. The 
ancients used to think it was good for tired 
eyes to look at an emerald—a sight for 
sore eyes, you might say. Then there was 
another notion that one look at an emerald 
would turn a snake blind. And it was a 
charm against evil spirits and epilepsy, and 
things of that sort. A good-luck stone—or 
people thought so, at least.” 

Capello spoke abruptly, with a little 
shudder in her voice. ‘‘I have stones like 
that,” she said. “But this one—I have 
always felt something baleful in it, like an 
angry eye watching me; like a jealous 
eye—a green, jealous eye. I have thought 
sometimes of being rid of it.” She added 
softly, as though to herself, “If I dared 
do so.” 

There was a momentary silence, a little 
awkward, then Paul said with a laugh, 
“‘Well, if you ever get that feeling, let me 
know. I’d like to own that stone myself.” 
He added, “‘If I could find the money.” 

The great soprano made a curious ges- 
ture. ‘I did not buy it,” she said. “If I 
wished to sell, the price would be of small 
account.” She extended her hand, and 
Raleigh returned it to her and she put it 
jealously away again. 

But while she was absent from the room 
Paul asked Raleigh, ‘“‘What’s it worth, old 
man?” 

Raleigh moved his shoulders. “Well, it’s 
beautiful,” he said, ‘“‘and nearly perfect. 
If you bought it in the ordinary way, prob- 
ably three thousand dollars.” 

Paul laughed. “Too steep for me,” he 
commented. But the matter stayed in his 
mind, as Molly, that night and afterward, 
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perceived. So she was not wholly sur- 
prised when he came to her one day to ask, 
“Molly, would you like that emerald?” 

“Not at that price,” she told him. “It’s 
too much to put into a little piece of green 
stone.” 

“T can get it for less than two thousand,” 
he said soberly. Paul’s New England thrift 
always found it difficult to resist a bargain, 
and Molly smiled in understanding. He 
added: “She seems to have a curious 
grudge against the stone. I think the feel- 
ing is growing on her. If I waited she’d 
probably give it to me. I think I'll buy it 
from her, Molly.” 

And so in the end the transaction had 
taken place. Last week-end Paul had 
brought it home to her in this little box in 


which she had first seen it. He wished to | 
take it to town with him when he went | 


down Monday morning, but Molly would 
not let it go. 

“T want to live with it,’’ she had said. 
“Leave it with me here. No one will know.” 

“Safe enough,” he agreed. ‘“‘She won’t 
say anything about it, and no one else 
knows but Raleigh. But keep it out of 
sight, hon, or you’ll have someone on its 
trail 

So all this week Molly had kept it 
hidden away, showing it not even to the 
children, finding now and then a moment 
apart in which to gaze upon it and to feel 
again that rich and intoxicating thrill its 
deep beauty always gave. She had not 
thus far been at all nervous about it; she 
was not anervous woman. That moment of 
uneasiness when this morning she first 
realized the solitude on the island had been 
for her an extraordinary experience; yet, 
curiously, now as she put the stone away, 
that vague uneasiness returned. She re- 
membered that Capello had seemed afraid 
to keep it, yet afraid to be rid of it too; and 
Molly wondered why. 


II 


HEN by and by she had put the 

emerald away again, Molly began to 
be hungry, and she went downstairs and 
turned toward the kitchen. Little tasks 
caught her eye on the way, distracting and 
delaying her. In the great living room she 
picked up young Paul’s oilskins and hung 
them in the closet under the north stair; in 
the billiard room, running the width of the 
big house, where they sometimes danced in 
the evening, she stopped to turn over the 
cushions on the broad seats around the 
walls. 

The dining room was separated from the 
billiard room only by a difference in floor 
level and a low banister, and she paused 
here to look at the steins and pieces of old 
china on the plate rail around the wall and 
thought she would take them down next 
summer. They spoiled, she decided, the 
pleasing line of the low wide arch of the 
ceiling. She stood a moment, finger press- 
ing against her cheek, considering this; and 
she even got a chair and took down one of 
the plates and laid it on the table. She 
must ask Paul, tonight or in the morning, 
what he thought about the change. The 
small problem engrossed her, filling her 
thoughts, excluding every other considera- 
tion; and when presently she went into the 
kitchen she had forgotten the emerald, 
was quite at ease again. 

The pantry was almost bare; she had 
planned to use up most of the perishable 
foodstuffs before closing the house for the 
winter. But there was bread and butter, 
and milk and eggs and beans, and soup in 
cans; and she opened a can of soup— 
Richard had left a good coal fire in the big 
stove—and made coffee and toasted a slice 
or two of bread. There was a skylight in 
the roof above the kitchen, with gear for 
opening its sections to permit ventilation; 
and the sun, now high, struck down through 
the glass and laid a yellow rectangle against 
the wall and the windows at her right hand. 

(Continued on Page 165) 


NLY razors built like 

these are worthy of the 
famous long Durham-Duplex 
Blades. Hair-trigger balance 
and a finish that laughs at 
rust. Choose whichever type 
you prefer; both offer a shave 
that you'll swear by forever. 
NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 

Including two 50¢ packages of 5 


Durham-Duplex Blades—$1.50 
Interchangeable Blades—50¢ for package of 5 


JOIN THE 
DIOGENES CLUB 


Formed by Diogenes for men 
who want Honest Shaves. At 
your dealer’s or send a quarter 
and get your credentials —a 
genuine Durham-Duplex Razor 
and one blade. 


“The BladesMen Swear By -notAt 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 
Toronto, Can. Sales Representatives in All Countries. 
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Lupton steel windows and shelving prod- 
ucts for all types of buildings everywhere 


Steel windows, doors, partitions and sash operating devices 


LUPTON PIVOTED SASH POND CONTINUOUS SASH 
LUPTON DOUBLE-HUNG WINDOWS POND OPERATING DEVICE 
LUPTON PROJECTED SASH, POND ROOF DESIGN FOR 
LUPTON CASEMENTS, Heavy Type INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


Standardized Steel shelving units for storage and display 
Efficient and practical types for every purpose 


Steel factory equipment, durable, safe and labor-saving 
Conductor pipe, eaves trough and conductor pipe elbows 
Lupton auto parts Storage systems {“SAPS”’} 


Ask for literature about these products 


 LUPTON Window 


ENJOY THE WINDOWS 


j eas women in the home, Lupton Steel Case- 
ments give new zest to indoor hours. These 
windows have a picturesque charm and friendly 
character that make every part:of the house 
more pleasant. 


Swung outward, they draw the slightest breeze 
into the house for refreshing ventilation. They 
always open and close easily. With Lupton Case- 
ments, both sides of the glass can be washed from 
inside the room. Easy to screen and curtain at- 
tractively, Lupton Casements are much better 
suited to the modern home than old-fashioned 
sliding windows. 


When you build your home, provide it with 
these weather-tight permanent windows. Write 
for our booklet, “How Windows Can Make Better 


Homes.” Insure your ate for all years to come 
by using Lupton Standard Casements of Steel. 


Mea y oi 


| 
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f Copper-Steel piensa 


; ‘a : 
oa ag 
G LUPTON Bl 

STEEL: | 


IN YOUR OWN HOME ““S 


ARMER, longer days are here again to renew 
our pleasure in the pure sunshine, fresh air, 
ethe joys of outdoors. In homes having Lupton 
Steel Casements, this welcome change of season 
is carried into every room, because Lupton Case- 
ments let in more daylight, ventilate more quickly, 


and make more charming frames for Springtime . 
oi the house. Material Dealers: Sell Them= 
Ifyou are planning - or building - or just dream- Eger new house or apartment is a prospect for Lupton 
ing a Rome ot your own, inotaderhese graceful, Steel Casement and Basement Windows. The sales effort 
tere : Z ; you're putting on building materials will easily carry this line, too. 
outswinging windows in your scheme. They'll When you sell Lupton Windows, you render a valued service to 


| add lasting beauty, convenience, and comfort to the home-owners, architects and contractors in your community. 
More Lupton Windows of Copper-Steel are sold every day. 


our house - and they cost but little more than 
| ae a : y ‘ B The increasing demand for them obliges us to appoint active 
_ ordinary windows. Material dealers everywhere representatives in every open territory. 
supply Lupton Residence Casements in standard Write for attractive dealer proposition. 
| sizes, and builders like to use them. Decide now 

to have the enjoyment of these modern windows DAVID LUT ONS oe oO 

; h h £ 2263 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 

in that home o your own. Branch offices in all principal cities 


ee 
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She X-Ray— and your putting 


us, S 
Royal 
ie rg 


tS 


i ’ a es 


Putting is the most important factor in Golf. 
The average par of the golf courses of the United 
States is 72. You are theoretically allowed two 
putts toa green. 36 in all—50% of a perfect round 
is in putting. Read the X-Ray story below. It 
will convince you that your putting can be im- 
proved with a “U. S.”’ Royal. 


ACE from the golfer’s skill and the condi- 


tion of the green, accurate putting depends 
on one other thing— 


A ball that behaves as it ought to behave. 


You have probably taken it for granted that 
all golf balls are true—that the center of gravity 
is located at the exact center of the ball to begin 
with—and stays there. 


Now the X-Ray discloses that such is far from 
being the case. 


Take a look at the X-Ray photographs of sev- 
eral golf balls at the right of this page. 


The ball at the top of the column is a “U. S.” 
Royal. As you see, it is built in perfect balance on 
a true spherical center. 


Its center of gravity is centered in the ball. The 
center of gravity stays centered. 


The three balls below it are of other leading 
makes. They are neither the worst nor the best 
of X-Rays of some fifty different makes of balls 
that we have in our records. 


The difference is too obvious to need comment. 


These X-Rays explain why the “U. S.” Royal 
is the truest putting golf ball made. 


It flies true and putts true. It has distance 
equal to any—and one of the toughest covers 
ever put on a golf ball. 


There is no ball made in this country or abroad, 
no matter at what price it is sold, that is a bet. 


ter golf ball than the “U.S.” Royal. 
Try a “U.S.” Royal 


Play one round witha “U.S.” Royal and we know 
that you will play it for the rest of the season. 


Buy them from the Pro. at your club, or from 
any authorized dealer. Three for $2.50, 85c each. 


ieee : 


The True Putting Golf Ball 
Great Distance—Tough Cover 


United States Rubber Company 


The world’s largest Gro 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


of Rubber and its products. 


wers, Makers of “U.S.” Royal Cord Tires, 
“U. S.” Rubber Footwear, Keds, 
Raynsters, “U.S.” Spring-Step Rubber | 
Heels, Uskide Soles, etc. | 


. ROYAL © 


| 
¢ What the | 
X-Ray Discloe 


] 


Only the X-Ray, probing 
to the inside of a finished 
ball, can disclose what 
has actually taken place 
in the making. The peri- 
odical X-Ray check-up is 
a regular procedure with 
the United States Rubber 


Company. 


A“U. 8.” Royal 


Not a “U.S.” Royal 


> 


Not a “U.S.” Royal 


The putting accuracy of a 
golf ball depends abso- 
lutely upon the trueness 
with which the center of 
gravity is positioned in 
the center of the ball. 
These unretouched X-Ray 
photographs bring out the 
true facts. 


_ (Continued from Page 161) 
,|d always loved this kitchen; it was 
i and so bright and light and clean. 
yon she was done she washed her few 
4, and took the soup can out to the 
sacle provided behind the kitchen 
This receiver, a barrel, covered to 
flies, was set against the end of the 
jold-faced ledge which began at the 
-omer of the house and ran south. 
ji was this day acutely sensitive to 
small impressions, her imagination 
Bing at stimuli which—when others 
epout—had no effect at all. Thus now 
, dge caught her eye, and she went 
nits face a little way to where some of 
«ms had been filled with cement; and 
juched this cement with her fingers, 
sig herself that it was solid and sound. 
% cement closed a niche, hollowed in 
‘ce of the ledge a good many years 
9, to contain the ashes of the first 
atho had lived here upon the island. 
jland Paul knew the story and liked to 
“iber it. This other man—he had 
giere alone, summer upon summer— 
; jovial soul, for all his solitary ways. 
pan, his name was; and as Molly and 
jieard the tale, his birthday fell upon 
a in late August. On that date they 
elways used to drink a toast to him. 
ic etimes visitors asked Molly, “‘ Doesn’t 
oer you, knowing he’s there? Ishould 
alyou’d feel haunted.” 
fly always laughed at this. ‘‘I like 
‘sedeclared. “He wasa fine old fellow. 
khaving him around, like to imagine 
s joying it here as much as we do.” 
‘ire was something almost like a caress 
i; way she touched the cement which 
le his niche in the ledge today. She 
uit, smiling a little, “‘You never felt 
e] here, did you? It never bothered 


L. 
{| till she had returned to.the kitchen 
s2 realize that this was a confession on 
rt that her own uneasiness still per- 
e that the silence-and the solitude 
eretting at her nerves. She tried to 
gthe feeling away; but she was never- 
ls conscious of a vast relief when, a 
leefore two o’clock, she saw coming up 
ike Dill Sockford’s eccentric little 
(boat; and she went out on the mole 
0 the house to wave a greeting to him 
1swung into the cove. When he came 
t: path to the house she was busy on 
-pper floor, and she called to him, 
oe up here, Dill. I need you here.” 
"| little man joined her a moment later 
leroom; and he smiled in characteristic 
hin, not so much with his lips, which 
l\ways a whimsical twist, as with his 
Sin which there was apt to dwell a 
nly, kindly light. 
‘hen busy, ain’t you?” he commented. 
A see as there’s much of anything for 
| Oo? 
‘want to get into the attic, Dill,” she 
Jim. “There is an attic. There’s a 
iw into it from the roof over the 
eln, and Paul climbed up there once; 
le says there are a lot of old things 
wi away up there. But we’ve never 
ved to hunt up the trapdoor. I’d like 
g.up there and see what there is, and 
uy up a bit, and throw a lot of things 
2 } 
Traised his eyes to the ceiling of the 
mn which they stood; a ceiling made of 
Ty matched boards, smoothly set and 
nd gray. 
“never see any trapdoor,” he replied. 
nI been around here quite a lot last 
ve years.” 
dere must be one,’’ she insisted. 
ire, must be one,” he agreed. ‘‘ Well, 
Took around.” 
sl suggested that it was probably in the 
tw hall which led from the living room 
vid the rear of the house, on the second 
1 but they could find no suggestion of 
Tidoor in the ceiling there. So at her 
secy they examined the ceilings of the 
8 some of the rooms. The fact that 
Ydiscovered no opening anywhere 
ul her, whetted her curiosity; and she 
Suted the search beyond all reason, 
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giving over the effort at last in an amused 
bewilderment. 

“Tt’s funny, isn’t it, Dill?’’ she exclaimed. 

“°Tis kind of queer,”’ he agreed. 

“T’d like to see what’s up there,” she 
declared. ‘‘I hate a mystery.” 

“Probably that’s where they kept the 
family skeletons,’ he suggested, and 
chuckled. ‘‘Probably there’s some kind of 
a secret door.” 

“Paul didn’t see any skeletons,’’ she re- 
minded him idly, and was a little surprised 
to discover that she was shivering. She 
laughed at herself. ‘It’s funny,’ she de- 
clared. ‘As long as I thought I could go 
up there any time I didn’t mind a bit; 
but it bothers me now.” 

“Let well enough alone,” he advised. 
“‘Guess if you ain’t had to get up there 
before now, you don’t have to now.” 

“And we’ve plenty to do without wasting 
any more time,” she agreed. “You were 
late, weren’t you?” 

“Boat acted a mite cranky,’ he con- 
fessed. ‘I had to monkey with her. And 
then I was held up a spell. Fellow come 
along and wanted I should carry him over 
to Little Dog.” 

They were stripping the beds in the 
children’s rooms, putting away blankets, 
tumbling linen ready for the laundry. 

“To see Madame Capello?”’ she asked. 

He nodded. ‘‘Name of Newbert,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘Said he wasareporter. Come 
up to get some kind of a story for his 
Sunday paper. He’d figured on getting 
someone to carry him over, and he tried to 
talk me into it. He was a nice common 
man too.” 

Molly smiled, imagining the conversa- 
tion. Dill was independent, not used to 
being urged or hurried. 

“Nell Harmon come along about that 
time,” he added, ‘“‘and he got talking to 
her. You’d think they’d knowed each other 
ten years, but I don’t reckon she ever seen 
him before. She had that bathing suit on, 
and he kind of laughed at her; but it didn’t 
seem to bother her none.” 

“She was up here this morning,”’ Molly 
commented, “‘in her canoe. I should think 
she’d freeze.” 

“Never wears anything else much,” he 
agreed. ‘“‘She was always that way, time 
she was a baby here. I can remember when 
she weren’t so high.’ He indicated a 
height of no importance at all. 

“She does swim beautifully,’ Molly as- 
sented. “Carry those sheets down 
into the billiard room, Dill. I’m gathering 
all the laundry there. And bring the little 
stepladder when you come back. I want to 
take down the curtains.” 

“She told him the Bafford boy would 
take him over in that boat of his,’’ Dill ex- 
plained as he moved away. ‘So I guess he 
walked down to her place with her. The 
Baffords’ is the next beyond.” 

“And bring the box of keys,’’ Molly 
added. ‘‘Someone has locked the closet 
door in Paul’s room. I’d like to get it open 
if leap? 

He came back after a little and they tried 
every available key without success. Young 
Paul must have locked the door; doubtless 
had:stored some of his small treasures here. 

“And he’d probably take the key with 
him, the imp,’”’ she laughed. ‘‘He loves 
doing mysterious things.” 

“Maybe the trapdoor to the attic’s in 
there,” Dill suggested. 

“T’ve a mind to break the door down,” 
Molly declared, eying it resentfully. “I 
always hated locks.” i 

“Take a screw driver and pry her open, 
all right,’ Dill told her; and she said 
quickly, ‘‘Go ahead, Dill, do it.” 

He was as good as his word, and a mo- 
ment later he had sprung the door open and 
swung it wide. Inside, as Molly had ex- 
pected, she found young Paul’s collection 
of motorboats and small sailing craft all 
stowed away, and she laughed over them 
tenderly; but there was no trapdoor in this 
ceiling; the affair of the attic remained as 
much a puzzle as before. 

They began to take down hangings from 
the windows, and they picked up the rugs 
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from the floors and took them out on the 
front balcony to sweep and beat. The wind 
was freshening again; the surface of the 
lake was broken by little shadows of darker 
blue as gusts swept here and there. Andon 
this wind Molly heard again the baying of a 
dog: somewhere behind them, it seemed to 
her; a far, booming note. 

“T heard that dog this morning,” she 
told Dill. “‘But it seemed to be over on the 
mainland. It sounds behind us now, over 
toward Little Dog.” 

““Dog’s bark’ll carry queer some days,” 
he reminded her, and then he chuckled. 
“Hear about the wolf—been around 
lately?” he asked. 

She looked at him in surprise. “‘ Wolf?” 
she echoed. ; 

“Two or three have seen it,’”’ he told her, 
smiling as though amused at the tale. ‘‘ You 
can’t tell them it’s nothing but a dog. 
Guess it ain’t any dog around here any- 
ways. Big gray brute, with pointed ears 
and a kind of bushy tail; and it stays in the 
woods and gets out of sight quick.” 

Molly laughed. ‘‘Sounds like a police 
dog,” she suggested, and he assented. 

“Guess so,” he agreed. ‘‘But there’s 
women scared of it. It ain’t harmed any- 
body; only Dave Riggs, he met up with it 
in the wood road that comes down to the 
camps over there on the Neck.”’ He jerked 
a thumb behind them, toward the north- 
east. ‘‘And he said the thing snarled at 
him and never give an inch of ground, and 
he kind of circled around it and went on by.” 

They heard again that distant baying, 
and Molly said softly, ‘‘Hear? Maybe 
that’s it now. Maybe it got lost from some 
car. Poor thing, it’s probably scared to 
death, running wild.” 

They were done with the rugs and took 
them in again and stored them away. It 
was by this time four o’clock, and Molly 
remembered the little motorboat which 
must be lifted out of water and told Dill to 
go and do that. 

“Paul won’t want to bother with it 
tomorrow,” she explained. ‘We'll have 
enough to do. And you can come up and 
get us and the trunks and bags.” 

He nodded assent and left her and went 
down the path toward the boathouses, and 


she moved to and fro about her tasks for | 


a time. The sun drew low above the hills 
across the lake, and now and then she 
paused by a window to watch the deepen- 
ing colors there. The work in the house 
approached completion; so many things 
could not be done till tomorrow, till she and 
Paul were through with their beds and with 
their room and with the kitchen. She was 
not so zealous as she had been, found her 
thoughts inclined to wander. 

By and by she took out the little box con- 
taining the emerald again and looked at the 
stone for a while with a quiet pleasure; and 
when she put it away it occurred to her to 
hide it. The small mystification seemed to 
her amusing; she concealed it in Paul’s 
fishing-tackle box, in the closet, and felt 
that it was there more secure. 

Paul had in the box a .22 caliber target 
pistol, an automatic, its loaded clips beside 
it. Molly handled this weapon gingerly; 
she had ‘an ancient distrust for firearms of 
every kind. 

Afterward she went down to the boat- 
houses to watch Dill. He had the lifters 
half raised, so that already they bore the 
weight of the boat, and he was pumping out 
the bilge. 

“Take some weight off her bottom,” he 
explained. ‘‘She’s old, and rotten prob- 
ably.”’ 

She stood watching; and afterward, 
when he resumed the business of getting the 
boat out of water, inserting a long lever 
under the bolt in each one of the lifters by 
turn, she helped him by withdrawing the 
pegs and thrusting them into other holes 
lower down to catch and hold his gains. 
Thus inch by inch they raised the little 
craft till it hung secure above the water, its 
wet bottom dripping. 

“‘She’ll winter there all right,” said Dill. 

“Paul wants you to fix up the wharf 
some this winter,” she told him. “TI expect 


We spent 50 years 
learning to make one 


grade of Shovel 


RED EDGE... 


Gee EDGE representa- 
tive stopped one day to 
look at a contractor’s gang 
digging foundations. He hap- 
pened to have under his arm 
a Red Edge Breakdown 
Scoop. 


‘‘Hey, brother,”’ the foreman 
called to him, ‘‘What do you 
call that do-funny under your 
arm?” 

“Tt’s a Back Easer,”’ said the 
Red Edge man. “It’s made 
for just such jobs as you’re 
doing now.”’ 


RED EDGE 


“Goon,” the foreman scoffed. 
“T’ll bet it’s an ice cream 
spoon.”’ 


“All right, you try it out. Here’s 
my card. If you don’t call me up 
and order a half dozen of those ice 
cream spoons before night, I’ll come 
back and eat the sample.” 


The foreman didn’t call, but his 
boss did! 


pwoay, CHISNSithe kwon ee Con- 
tracting Company. Did you leave 
some damn newfangled shovel out 
on a job this morning? Well, send 
out a dozen more and hurry ’em 
up. The work’s stopped and the 
whole blame gang is fighting over 
that fool shovel of yours.” 


RED EDGE 


When the salesman called his 
Breakdown Scoop a ““Back Easer”’ 
he was only saying what he could 
say about any Red Edge Shovel. A 
Red Edge can lift a ton of dirt in 
less time and with less backache 
than any other shovel on the 
market. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 


RED 
EDGE 


SHOVELS 


RED EDGE 
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Mee tich agreeable signal of the 
Fulton-Aermore Horn never 
startles—confuses—nor antagonizes. 
Because of remarkable flexibility in 
volume and tone you may sound 
a civil request—a courtesy signal— 
or an emergency warning—precisely 
in the tone desired. 


No car is fully equipped for coun- 
try driving without an Aermore 
Horn. Itopens the road— courteously 
—safely. Carries long distances— 
indispensable around blind curves 
and winding trails. 


Realize your own ideals of good 
manners in driving by equipping your 
car with a Fulton-Aermore Horn. 
See your dealer or write us giving 
make of your car. 


Price complete with Valve and Hand Control 
FIVE SIZES 


Ford Special, 13 in. length............... a he 
No. 1 15 in. length, for small cars....... 10 
No. 0 17 in. length, for medium cars.... 12 
No. 00 22 in length, for large cars....... 4 


1 
No, 000 Extra deep tone Motor Bus Special 16 


Illustration here 
shows type No. 7— 


pee e EKER 
eee ew eee 
for Buick, Chrysler, 


Eke RECKEEREEREE; 
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5. PAT orf. 
Exhaust Horn 


The Signal With a Smile 
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Ford Owners: | 

Here is the ideal combination for 
Safety, Comfort, Convenience. 

Fulton-Perfection New Improved | 

Pedal Pads Fulton Accelerator | 


Chevrolet, Dodge for brake, clutch and re- 
Oldsmobile, Pack verse pedals. Keep your 
ard and Stude- feet from slipping off the 
baker. pedals. Corrugated live 
rubber—highly nickeled 

metal frames. Type 

ol 

Fulton-Perfection D2, Perset3.:. $1 


Pedal Pads 


For All Cars—$1.00 per Set 
Que live rubber firmly en- 

cased in strong nickeled 
frames. Add safety and comfort 
to driving. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us, mentioning {f 


make and model 


Also manufacturers of Hudson's Crank 
Case Repair Arm and the Fulton Copper- 


head Rim Wrench. 


of your car. 


Fine looking, all nickel fin- 
ish. Big hinged pedal with 
thick rubber pad. Safe. 
Pedal five ins. from brake 
pedal. Direct action to 
carburetor. Easy to at- 
tach. Fits all model Fords. 
Complete outfit—ready 


to in- $1 


stall, 
$2 buys Ac- 

celeratorand 
Pedal Pad Equip- 
ment, complete, 
as illustrated. 


| along now and milk the cows. 


| you’d better look and see what lumber 
| you’ll need, so he can order it for you.” 


“Have to go along pretty quick now and 
do my chores,” he explained; nevertheless, 
they moved through the boathouse and out 
along the wharf together. There were 
clouds banked in the west, for the moment 
obscuring the sun, drawing before it a rich 
and gorgeous veil through which its beauty 
pulsed and burned; and Molly looked at 
this tremendous spectacle with still and 
dreaming eyes. But Dill was of more prac- 
tical mind. 

“Going to blow some,” he commented, 
“by the looks of it.” 

She was inattentive; and he turned back 
to examine the rotten planking here and 
there, went down on his knees to inspect 
the crib work beneath the wharf. She 
stayed where she was, thoughtful and ab- 
stracted, watching the great clouds shift, 
the colors deepen and pale again; and at 
length, when his inspection was concluded, 
he came back to her side. 

“Guess I’d better go along,” he an- 
nounced, and she roused herself with a 
faint effort, nodding. 

“Allright,” she agreed, and added, “But 
come up in the morning, won’t you? Paul 
will want to talk to you about the ice and 
the wood.” 

“T’ll come when I get my chores done,”’ 
he assented, and he added, “Got to go 
I’m going 
to sell a couple of ’em pretty soon. Got no 
use for the milk with you folks all gone.” 

“Pretty quiet for you in the winter, isn’t 
it?” she said sympathetically. 

“We'll go uptown to live,” he reminded 
her. “Had a right nice place last winter. 
Four rooms, right in the middle of town, on 
the main street, and the front room looked 
both ways so you could set and see every- 
thing’t went on without going outdoors 
at all.” 

“That was nice, wasn’t it?” she agreed. 

He was priming the engine in his boat. 
“Want to come down and have supper 


_ with us?” he asked. ‘What time Paul get 


here? I can bring you back up.” 
“Tl paddle down,” she replied. “He'll 


| be here about seven o’clock and he likes to 


paddle at night, and we'll eat after we get 
back here.” 

He nodded. “All right,” he agreed, and 
whirled the flywheel and repeated the op- 
eration. The engine caught and stopped, 
caught and stopped, caught at last and ran, 
its uproar barring any further word be- 
tween them. Dill backed out into the open 


PHOTO. BY W, N, JENNINGS, 
A Colonial House in Germantown, 
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lake, his boat and _ himself silh(s 
darkly against the glow upon the 
and he turned and chugged away) 
Molly followed the winding path ia) 
the house. 
It was growing cooler, and she g¢ Q 
sweater and went out on the mole tc ? 
the light fail. She stayed there a lon ; 
dreaming; but when the glow had fi; 
a dull red like a dying ember, she i 
herself from her reverie and found s| 
shivering a little, and went indoors, 4 
ghostly light of dusk furniture as} 
strange shapes, seemed at first gla 
move, as though wishful to evade h \ 
and she stood and watched it fora m)| 
smiling faintly at her own faney, an| 
turned on the shaded light on the, 
before the fireplace and knelt befc. 
hearth and kindled another fire ; 
still-warm ashes there, and found i) 
and read for a little while. The great ; 
was very still; so still that now ant 
she caught herself listening for som| 
which it seemed she could almost hea 
all she could hear was the whis} 
laughter of the little waves again 
stonework of the mole. 
After a time the book fell idle in }| 
and she wondered how soon Paul wo } 
here, and looked at her watch. In les i 
an hour now, if his train were on tim | 
decided to find out about this, and; 
back through the billiard room, turn » 
lights before her as she went, and i 
closet where the telephone was hs 
But she could get no answer fro}. 
operator, and it occurred to her th, 
had had no calls this day. They mu| 
decided, have disconnected the tele} } 
She knew Paul had written them, a‘ 
before, instructions to do so tom 
decided they had acted a day ah! 
time. This seemed to her to increa | 
isolation; and a little later, though |) 
not yet time to do so, she went down | 
boathouse and chose a canoe and :] 
into the water and began the two 
paddle to the landing. The wind wa; 
light, and it pressed upon her back, hi i 
her progress. She went indolently, !} 
ing not at all, across the open water ti 
the channel between the mainland ar 
Fishers’ island, and through this chi) 
where red and black buoys marked th « 
course, and on toward the landing ber 
Once, looking back, she found the s 
could see the light in the living room || 
big house; she had left it burning» 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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- Continued from Page 166) 
jnthought that it burned in an empty 
> ade her shiver again. 

2 id to herself, roused at last to fight 
fling, “Don’t be absurd, Molly. 
jz imagining all sorts of things if you 
o, There’s not a thing to be afraid 


theless, she confessed in her secret 
;, was reassuring to know that in a 


‘ile now Paul would be here; that 
«id no longer be alone. 


Ir 


\JST have been toward a quarter 
ssix when Molly started to paddle 
42 island to the landing; may have 
slate as ten minutes of seven when 
ved there. The landing was located 
e aist of a considerable cove, hemmed 
orth by a point of land with islands 
;; and when she came into the lee 
e islands, it was as though the light 
ased and the hush of night fell all 
a her. In this abrupt silence she 
4) ff to the westward, the whistle of a 
_ he express to Boston, which would 
4d pass Paul’s train at Laconia, some 
yniles southerly. Her heart leaped 
hought that he was so near. 
} ross the lake somewhere, invisible, 
turd a motorboat; and once she 
h the sound of creaking rowlocks 
4. the whispering stir of the wind. 
h south she saw the lights of another 
y2at coming up the lake at an angle, 
ix easterly. But these were the only 
; nose presence she detected. In the 
43 here and there along the shore she 
oy an occasional light; but most of 
, ere already abandoned, closed for 
yiter. The season was late September, 
oy the hardiest tarried now. 
epanoe glided alongside the wharf at 
lading; and since the wind could not 
eit here, she made no attempt to 
ht or draw it out of water—simply 
ethe painter over one of the mooring 
‘srovided. Paul would, she knew, ex- 
(find her waiting at Dill Sockford’s 
ea little up the road; and she turned 
ay, her footsteps soundless in the 
load. A rod or two from the water, 
n the first cottage, another road came 
ra the south; and she saw a figure 
‘iy there, and hesitated, and called 
lyn recognition, ‘‘Is that you, Nell?” 
hgirl answered, ‘‘ Yes, Molly.” ; 
[ame down to meet Paul,” Molly ex- 
nl. “Are you going up to Dill’s too?”’ 
ie assented, falling in beside the older 
ni. “We haven’t any telephone,” she 
ied. “And I want to use Dill’s.” 
highed a little. ‘‘l’ve a man on my 
d’’ she added. ‘‘Marooned over on 
Dog, I’m afraid. I may have to go 
Tim.” 
Ly smiled. “Dill told me,” she agreed. 
oimean the newspaperman?”’ 
lust Dill,’’ Nell commented whimsi- 
y “Yes. I finally had to take him 
r.But I expected the Bafford boy would 
a2r him. Now his boat won’t start, 
Jn going to telephone and see if there’s 
0: there to bring him back.” 
‘ly came to Dill’s house as she spoke 
Ltepped into the screened veranda. 
° ying room within was lighted, and the 
tin beyond; and Molly opened the 
rithout knocking and called, “‘ Hello, 
... 
)’s wife, as small as Dill himself, and 
hy curious faint and habitual worry in 
(es, came to the kitchen door, drying 
ds on a towel. 
‘me right in, Mrs. Main,” she invited. 
is milking, but he’ll be done in a 
ale. Good evening, Nell.” 
f anted to use your telephone,’’ Nell 
: ed. “The line isn’t busy, is it?” 
“| hasn’t rung for a spell,’ Mrs. Sock- 
ured her. ‘‘I guess you can get 
ll right.”” She was always rather in- 
nt to expect the worst. ‘‘Paul coming 
t, ain’t he?’”’ she asked Molly; and 
oF followed her into the kitchen as Nell 
nM toward the telephone in the other 
“Dill said you looked for him.” 


Ae 


=— 


“He’s due almost any time,’ Molly 


age tg vars sarmine xt eeu How Important Are Garters ? 


Mrs. Sockford looked uncertainly at the 
table set for two, and at the stove. ‘“‘Go 
right ahead.” 

““Won’t you set up and eat?” Mrs. Sock- 
ford asked, and seemed relieved when Molly 
negatived this. ‘‘Well, I don’t know as 
we’ve anything you'd like,’’ the little 
woman confessed. 

Dill came in with a full pail in either | 
hand and set the separator running, turning 
the handle at increasing speed, while the 
gears droned crescendo and he smiled at 
Molly, talking as he worked. 

“Hear about the excitement around | 
here,” he asked, ‘‘while I was up to the 
island this afternoon?” 

Molly shook her head, smiling in- 
attentively, thinking about Paul; and he | 
explained. | 

“Guess that op’ry singer over at Little | 
Dog has had trouble with her help,” he told | 
her. ‘‘Got a couple men working for her 
there, cooking and waiting on table; and 
they come in and landed here long ’bout 
quarter past one. They go to town regular 
once a week; but there’s a girl works out 
there—colored, she is—and she never does 
come in. But she come in today.” 

Nell came through the door from the 
other room and heard what he said, and she 
confirmed it. 

“We saw her as we went over there,” she | 
agreed. ‘‘Rowing a boat, wasn’t she?” 

‘All I hear, she was rowing fast too,” 
Dill assured them. ‘“‘Come bumping into 
the wharf and jumped out with a bag in her | 
hand like she was good and mad, and never | 
tied the boat at all. It went loose, and it 
went ashore down at Bafford’s and they 
brought it back a little while ago. The girl, | 
she took out up the road, pretty near | 

running. I guess her and the woman had a | 
fight all right.” | 

Molly’s attention had been caught at | 
last. | 
She said, her brow furrowed alittle, ‘But 
she was devoted to Madame Capello. I’ve | 
seen her there.” | 

“ All I hear,” Dill insisted, “‘nobody could | 
get along with that woman very long.” 

“‘She’s charming,’ Molly urged. “A 


wonderful woman.” She looked at | 
Nell. . . . “Did you get them?” she | 
asked. 


Nell shook her head. ‘‘There isn’t any 
telephone on Little Dog,” she replied. “I 
didn’t know that.” 

“Oh, of course,” Molly agreed. ‘“‘I re- 
member, Madame Capello had it dis- 
connected two or three weeks ago, because 
so many people kept calling her up from 
Boston or New York, and she wanted to be 
let alone. I might have told you.” 

“Wear you finally had to carry that 
reporter over there,” Dill said to Nell, 
chuckling as though at some hidden jest. 

Nell nodded. ‘That boat the Bafford | 
boy is always tinkering with wouldn’t run, | 
of course.” 

‘Got along pretty well with him, didn’t 
you?” Dill suggested, with the privilege of 
long acquaintance; and Nell caught Molly’s 
eye and winked faintly and agreed. | 

“Don’t you think he’s a nice young | 
man?” she asked. 

“Looks all right,’ Dill agreed. 

“T found him charming,” Nell declared 
in a warm, slow drawl which made Molly 
want to laugh, and which evidently caused 
Dill some faint embarrassment. ‘‘That’s 
the worst of living up here next door to you 
all summer, Dill,” she added. “I never see 
any really charming men.” 

“His name,” said Mrs. Sockford defi- 
nitely—‘“‘his name’s Newbert. He’s a re- 
porter on the Boston Star, and he come up 
here to write a piece for the paper about 
Madame Capello. It’s going to be in the 
Sunday paper, and there’ll be pictures. 
James Newbert, his name is.” 

“He told me to call him Jim,” Nell said 
in a droll tone, and Dill cackled aloud and 
Molly smiled. 

“Guess that wan’t all he told you,” he 
declared. “I see you and him a-going | 
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Your Legs Will Tell You / 


sk your legs, at night, when they’re chafed from 
A garters that bind—worn out with the tire that 
comes from garters that check circulation. They'll 
tell you how important it is to wear comfort garters. 


And Brighton Wide-Web Garters ARE comfort gar- 
ters. Brighton elastic—foundation of the garter—is 
built primarily for comfort. Only thin strands of long- 
stretch rubber are used and the rubber is specially 
cured to give wonderful ease to the elastic. 

This produces a garter with practically no tension— 
a garter that can be worn loosely yet “stay put on 
the legs. There can be no binding, no checking of 
circulation. 

Keep comfortable with Brighton Wide-Webs— 
your legs will thank you. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 49 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Brighton Garters 


PIONEER| 


Single Grip 35c and up Double Grip 50c and up 
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If Tilted, Smokador Rights Itself 


Can) 
NSA 


No Tray To Emote 
No Ashes To Spill! 


Just flick your ashes and 


drop your stubs into 
Smokador—then forget them! 
For Smokador confines and 
smothers all matches, ashes 
and stubs in its air-tight base. 
When dropped into Smok- 
ador, that offensive smoking 
litter—the bane of cleanliness 
and often of safety—is gone from 


It’s Non-tippin 


sight and smell. And if you 
jostle Smokador, it just bobs 
right up again! Nothing is 
spilled, nothing is broken. 


It Has Snuffer Clips 


And when you’re not 


puffing away on your 
“smoke”—one of Smokador’s 
uniquely-designed Snuffer Clips 


|| 
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It Prevents Fires 


will hold it for you! If you 
forget it, and it burns up to 
the clip—the clip snuffs it out! 


It Replaces Trays 


By tens of thousands, 
Smokador has replaced 
the old-fashioned trays with 
their dangers and dirt. The 
all-metal, non-spilling, non- 


It Dispatches Stubs 


smelling, non-smoking Smok- 
ador Ashless Ashstand meets 
every desire for a sanitary 
means of disposing of 
smokers’ offensive refuse. 


Five Colors to Choose From 


Dark bronze, mahogany, Chi- 
nese red, olive green, willow 
green. Price: $10.50 delivered 
east of the Mississippi; $11, 
west. Ask your dealer today 
to show you a genuine Smok- 
ador—with Smokador Snuffer 
Clips. Avoid imitations. If he 
can’t supply a real Smokador, 
order direct from Dep’t H. 


SMOKADOR MEG. CO. INC, 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


REG. U.S, PAT, OFFICE 


The Ashless Ashstand 
Copyright 1926, Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc. 
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away together. Looked to me like you set 
your cap for him right away.” 

“T’ve got to get in practice,” Nell re- 
minded him. “TI’ll be back in town in 
another two weeks.” 

“He ain’t married,” said Mrs. Sockford. 
“He lives with his mother and she takes 
care of him.” 

“Paddled him over, did you?” Dill com- 
mented, still chuckling at Nell; and Nell 
said, “‘No, indeed! He paddled me over. 
I just paddled the canoe back.” 

“Did you land with him?” Molly asked 
Nell. “See Madame Capello?” And Nell 
shook her head. 

“No; no, I just had on a bathing suit. I 
left him on the wharf. I wanted to get 
back before the wind blew too hard. It 
looked like a squall for a little while, but it 
flattened out again.” 

“TI meant to go and see her again before 
we went home,” Molly commented. “But 
there won’t be a chance now.” She looked 
at her watch. “Paul ought to be here any 
minute,” shesaid. “It’s ten minutes past.” 

“Charlie bringing him down, is he?” 
Dill inquired, and she nodded. 

“T might have gone to meet him,” she 
explained. ‘But I expected to be so busy 
today, and it takes time.” 

Nell’s thoughts were on her own prob- 
lem. “I don’t know whether to go over 
there or not,” she said, half to herself. “It 
must have been almost four when we got 
there, and he said he’d stay to dinner if she 
asked him.” 

“She’d be sure to ask him,” Molly re- 
minded her. ‘“She’s a hospitable soul, and, 
of course, she likes publicity.” 

Mrs. Sockford, putting their supper on 
the table, said critically, “I should think 
she’d be careful what folks’d say about her. 
There ain’t a living soul on the island but 
them two.” 

Molly caught Nell’s eye in enjoyment of 
this, but she did not smile. 

“T’m sure Madame Capello wouldn’t 
violate the conventions,” she declared. 
““Haven’t the menservants gone back yet? 
No, I remember, their boat is still down at 
the wharf, isn’t it?” 

“Was the last time I was down,” Dill 
assented. He had finished his chores, 
washed his face and hands, and now sat 
down to his supper; and Molly looked at 
her watch again. 

“Paul ought to be here,” she said again, 
and went into the front room to look up the 
road for the lights of an approaching car. 
She stood there a moment, inattentive to 
the talk which still went forward in the 
kitchen, and then she called to iORE, OT 
wonder if the train was late.’ 

“Heard it whistle in,” he replied. 

“T’m going to call Charlie,” she decided, 
and took up the telephone and rang this 
man, the town taxicab driver. It occurred 
to her, before her call was answered, that 
he would not yet have returned to the 
garage; but a moment later his voice came 
over the line. 

“Charlie?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am?” 

“This is Mrs. Main, Charlie,” she said. 
“TI thought you were going to bring Mr, 
Main down from the train.” 

“He didn’t get in, Mrs. Main,” Charlie 
told her, and she felt a quick clutch at her 
heart. 

“You mean the train’s late?” she asked 
hopefully. Dill might have been wrong. 

“No, ma’am, it’s come and gone; but he 
didn’t get off of her.” 

“Oh!” she said hesitantly, and felt Nell 
at her elbow; and she added, “Thank you, 
Charlie,” and restored the receiver to its 
hook. “TI can’t imagine ” she said to 
Nell. “He said he’d surely come. If he 
didn’t, he’d telephone.” Then she re- 
membered that the island phone was dis- 
connected. “Dill, Paul didn’t telephone 
you he wasn’t coming, did he?” 

“No, he didn’t,’”’ Dill assured her, and 
came into the living room curiously. 
““What’s the matter? Didn’t he come?” 

On a quick, alarmed impulse she picked 
up the telephone again and put in a call 
for her home in Boston. As sometimes 
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happens, the call went through quickly; 
it was no more than a minute till she was 
talking to Richard, the house man who had 
gone down this morning. What he had to 
say failed to solve the small mystery. Mr. 
Main had met them at the train, dis- 
patched them by taxicab to the house; 
they last saw him in the station there. 

“Did he have time to catch the train?” 
she asked, and he said, “ Yes, madam.” 

“You haven’t heard anything from him 
since?” 

“No, madam.” 

Molly hesitated, asked perfunctorily, 
“Are the children all right?’”? And when he 
reassured her she said, “Let me say good 
night to them.” So young Paul and 
Margaret came to the other end of the wire 
and she heard their high, excited voices, 
thrilling with affection, and found some 
comfort there. 

When she put down the instrument Dill 
said reassuringly, ‘“‘Probably missed the 
train somehow, and he’ll come along on the 
10:42.” 

“T should think he’d have telephoned,” 
Molly protested. 

“Hard to get this line sometimes,”’ he 
reminded her. ‘Mrs. Sockford was up the 
road most of the afternoon, and nobody 
here, with me at the island. He’ll come all 
right. You set down and eat supper and 
wait here for him.” 

Molly was uncertain and concerned, yet 
tried to laugh at her own fears. 

“No, I think I’ll go back to the island,” 
she decided. ‘‘He may not come at all, or 
he may have got off at Weir’s and got a 
ride up.” She added quickly, “I remember, 
there was a boat coming up the lake as I 
came down.” 

“Wan’t time then,’”’ Dill reminded her 
logically, but she shook aside this ob- 
jection. 

“Well, that’s what must have happened,” 
she insisted. ‘I’ll go along back. He must 
be there.” She turned aside, then laughed 
reluctantly. ‘Just the same, I’d hate to 
get back to the island and not find him. 
It’s lonesome without anyone there.” 

Nell slipped her hand through the older 
woman’s arm. “‘I’ll go up with you,” she 
offered. ‘Stay all night if you want me.” 

“Oh, he must be there,” Molly insisted. 

“Well, in case he isn’t,” Nell urged. 
“T’d love to, really.” 

“It’s a shame to bother you,” Molly 
protested. ‘‘But—it is lonely.” 

“Tf he’s there I’ll keep out of the way,” 
Nell promised with a little laugh. “I know 
three’s a crowd.” 

Molly squeezed her arm. “Don’t be 
absurd,” she retorted. “We're old married 
folk; we don’t mind spectators. We got all 
over being embarrassed years ago.” 

Dill laughed. ‘“That’s right, too,” he 
agreed heartily, and they all laughed to- 
gether. 

“Come down with me while I get a 
nightie,” Nell suggested, “and I’ll tell them 
where I’m going.” 

“You're a dear to do it,” Molly told her, 
“T ought not to let you.” 

And Nell cried, “But don’t be absurd! 
I'd love to. I love that big house, anyway. 
It makes me feel like a duchess just to be in 
it. I ought to put on my finest gown, I 
suppose.”’ 

So in the end they said good night to Dill 
and Mrs. Sockford, and Dill promised to 
bring Paul up if he arrived on the later 
train. 

“But he’s probably there waiting for you 
now,” he agreed; ‘‘or on the way down to 
find you. You'll likely meet him.” 

Molly hesitated. “If he’s gone up it’s 
funny he didn’t stop here,’’ she said. “If 
he comes tell him where I’ve gone,”’ she 
added anxiously, and Dill laughed. 

“Tl give him some tale or other,’’ he as- 
sured her. ‘‘T’]l tell him aplenty, all right.” 

As the two went down the road together, 
and through the great hemlocks toward the 
Harmon cottage, Nell exclaimed ruefully, 
“There, I’ve abandoned that reporter to 
his fate. He’ll probably swear at me.” 


Molly, suddenly afraid the other would / 
change her mind, gripped her arm. 


|| the boat was gone. 


“She'll take care of him,” she r 
the girl. ‘And the men can br 
ashore when they get back, if he ig 
a hurry. Besides, you’ve Promis: ; 
with me now, Nell.” | 

Nell, sensing the other’s anxii; 
swered warmly, “Of course J hay) 
you’re not to worry, mind.” 

“Why, I know Paul is all right, \ 
insisted; but even to her own ears | 
was unconvincing, and she fought ; 
a sickening uneasiness and concern 

It was easier, during the minute 
they were in the Harmon. cottage. 
liked Mr. Harmon, and Nell’s mot!) 
but though they urged her to sta) | 
Nell negatived this. 

“Paul’s probably waiting for he | 
island,” she explained. “And Moll; 
hurry to get to him. I'll be back | 
morning, mother.”’ She kissed thei 
scurrying with a suggestion of busi ; 
haste. “Now, Molly, come along.’ 

They went back toward thelandin y 
Molly’s canoe lay; and as they app, 
the highroad Dill came toward 
through the darkness. “Come dow; 
you off,”’ he explained. “T’]] carry | 
in the boat if you want.” 

“Oh, we’d rather paddle,” Nell ;\ 
him. Molly might have accepted th ) 
since in the motorboat they woul |: 
come so much more quickly to the | 
and to Paul. But she was unwil § 
oppose Nell’s wish, so she echoed it | 

“Yes, of course,” she agreed. 

“There ain’t enough wind yet to \t 
you,” Dill commented. “You'll be | 
lee, all but from the point over | 
island.” He loosed the painter of the } 
and held it while they got in. Mo) 
Nell, whose skill she recognized, | 
stern. 

“I'd really rather paddle bow,” i} 
sisted. “I always do with Paul.” | 
they slid away from the wharf in 
darkness. 

“T’ll be up in the morning,” Dill | 
after them. ‘Or tonight, if I he! 
bring him up.” 

“T’m sure he’s there,” Molly tol« | 
reassuring herself. ‘Good night, Di! 

They heard his answering call; 3 
moved on a little way, till half a doze ( 
of water separated them from the 12 
Then Molly caught the murmur of | 
coming down the road, its mud gi 
squeaking as it rebounded across ther 3 
speed; and she said quickly, “The 
comes now!”’ | 

So Nell turned the canoe and they st t 
back toward the wharf again. But 1 
the car stopped with an abrupt whi 
brakes, in the glare from its headlights 1 
saw four men running out along the wt 

“They’re the Little Dog servants,’ | 
said in a low tone. “See, they’re ge 
ready to start the boat.” Lights pr \ 
through the night, and then Dill’s 1 
came to them across the water. 

“That you, Bart?” he asked. | 
you doing up this way?” | | 

“Going out to Little Dog,” the | 
called Bart replied. ‘There's trouble 
there.”’ 

“What kind of trouble?” Dill a 
sharply; and the other answered, “Si! 
one’s gone and killed that woman 
lives there.” | 

Then the grind of the starter and) 
purr of the engine drowned their vo 
but the two in the canoe, listening in sf 
intensity, heard Dill ery more lov 
“That op’ry singer?” 

“Yep,” said Bart. “We got a phone! 
from Big Dog.” ‘ | 

The motorboat was in motion 1 
backed and swung and straightened ! 
and darted away; it receded irito the mi 
the single white light above its stern di : 
ishing swiftly, the whisper of its engine ' 


almost at once in the further murmur of 
wind. Presently, while Nell and Molly f 
stared after it in frozen fixity, an isl 

came between; the light was blotted ¢% 


(TO BE CONTINUED) \ 


nat struck Bill, “I'll bet,” said he, 
“ing system would fatten me!” 


» ont to work with the Indian clubs, 
jounched the bag with the other 


is, 
jirank down this and he gorged on 


it 
sat like a horse, but he didn’t get 


| 


je got a hunch!” thought big Joe 


Oil. 
ing system would take me down.” 


» ni to work with the Indian clubs, 
hounched the bag with the other 


lis, 
hstarved himself, and he lay down 


ned ten miles on the wrestling mat 
sial like a horse, but he still stayed 


. 


i: weeks ran on and the months 
nin, 
J) stayed fat and Bill stayed thin. 


h were game and they wouldn’t 

ly 

ihe authorities said that it 
atandard fact and well known that 
ious course on the wrestling mat 


dake fat lean and make lean fat. 


0!” moaned poor Joe Brown one 
h, 

udicapped a lot, all right! 

iver that I sweat and fight, 

iver grows my appetite!” 


pick up,” sighed little Bill, 

h work’s terribly uphill! 

mo hard a meal’s no treat, 

4 I’m too darned tired to eat!”’ 


mwas fat and one was lean, 

bh were bound to strike the mean 
ntalizing, lay between ; 

sihey stuck to the I ndian clubs 
prched the bag with the other dubs. 


ar a year of toil and pain, 
ic Brown and litile Bill Swain 
ne more at Market and Main. 
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lYntsMinded Husband: 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Their eyes were drawn and their bones were 
sore; 
Bill was skinnier than before, 
And Joe had gained twelve pounds or more. 
— Lowell Otus Reese. 


An Abecedarian to His Love 


F OF the Fates were I to ask 
To grant my one desire, 

I should not seek at all to bask 
Near Life’s most ardent fire; 

Nor would I crave at Comfort’s 

Eternal solace for my own. 

Were I to have my way, I’d turn 
Not to vaunted treasure ; 

To satisfy a heart, I’d yearn 
For a single pleasure— 

To change the alphabet, whereby 

I might move U close up to I. 

—Henry Sucher. 


throne 


Millennium 


HE great millennium is at hand. 
Redder apples grow on the tree. 

A saxophone is in ev’ry band. 

Brandy no longer taints our tea. 

Dimples smile in the red-rouged knee. 

The dowagers are no longer fat. 

Radio now makes safe the sea— 

And the Turk has bought him a derby hat. 


Even our sauerkraut now is canned. 
Verse is a dangsight more than free. 

A “highboy”’ now is the’ old dish stand. 
Ev’ry flapper has her night key. 

Chopin is jazzed into melody. 

A child is a “‘kiddie’”’ and not a “brat.” 
Bosses and miners at last agree— 

And the Turk has bought him a derby hat. 


All firewaters are bravely banned. 

There is a ballot for every she. 

The hairpin now is a contraband. 

A New York mayor gets some sympathy. 
My dealer brings some coal to me. 

The plumber is an aristocrat. 

In Miami all millionaires may be— 

And the Turk has bought him a derby hat. 


Son, the millennium is at hand! 

What though Armenians be mashed flat ? 

The world is getting just perfectly grand, 

For the Turk has bought him a derby hat. 
—Ellis Parker Butler. 


“See, Dear, I Brought Baby Back Safe and Sound.”’ Wife: 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Ballade of the Commercial Traveler 


FON weary years I’ve wrestled grips 
of swatches ; 
I average a mileage book a week. 
The towns I make are thick as measle 
blotches 
Upon the map—from Troy to Battle 
Creek. 
Yet I would not disparagingly speak 
Of this, my job—with Fate we may not 
cavil— 
But when I hear this wise crack I could 
shriek: 
“There’s nothing quite so broadening as 
travel.” 


The plutocrats who cruise in private 
yatches 
Bring not the flush of envy to my 
cheek, 
Though of rare ante-bellum ryes and 
Scotches 
Their costly craft from stem to stern may 
reek ; 
I cannot share the rapture of the clique 
That lauds the briny lure of ‘dat ole 


davil’’ — 
The selling game has cured my roving 
streak: 
There’s nothing quite so broadening as 
travel. 


Of life’s affairs I’ve made my share of 
botches ; 
To Lady Luck I’ve never played the 
sheik. 
If I fell down a sewer, no gold watches 
Would cling to any part of my 
physique. 
Yet from my lips yow’ll hear no plaintive 
squeak 
While I’ve the price to buy a loaded gavel 
With which to bash this bromide on the 
beak: 
There’s nothing quite so broadening as travel. 


L’Envoi 


Folks, take care! I may seem mild and 
meek 


But I’ve a handy stocking stuffed with | 


gravel 
To use on him who utters this antique: 
“There’s nothing quite so broadening as 
travel.”’ —N. D. Plume. 


“But, John, You Didn't Take Baby Out!"’ 


Unsightly holes 
easily patched- 


with this new 
patching plaster 


ND the patch will stay. Rutland 
Patching Plaster will not shrink 

as plaster of paris shrinks. It does 
instantly like 


not dry or ‘‘set’’ 


plaster of paris— 
hence is easy for 
anyone to use. It 
will not crack, 
crumble or fall 
out. 


You can paint or 
paper over it without 
shellacing and the 
patch will not ‘‘spot’”’ 
through. The handy 
cartons come all ready 
touse. Justadd water. 


Paint, wall-paper, 
and hardware stores 
sell Rutland Patching 
Plaster. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail cou- 
pon. We willsend you 
a 24% lb. carton and 
you can pay the post- 
man 30c plus postage 
upon delivery. Rut- 
land Fire Clay Co., 
Dept. B14, Rutland, 
Vermont. 


Rutilaric 


A few of its 
many other uses 
Mending outside 
stucco or cement 
walls. 

Pointing brick 
work. 

Closing mouse or } 
rat holes. 
Sealing small 
cracks where in- 
sects or vermin 
enter. 

As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 
floors. 


‘Patching | Plaster 


I My Dealer’s Name ... 


i RUTLAND FIRE CLAY. co. | 
Dept. B14, Rutland, Vermont 

| Send me 2}, Ib. carton of Rutland Plaster. | 
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Style M—in fifty college 
and military stripes, 


all with the 
Smoothsok 50c 


Pendent-Grip 


Wearers say 
they are better! 


Style S—Super quality 
webbing, long stretch 
rubber and lustrous iri- 
descent ace suk genu- 
ine pigsk $ 
Smoothso =) } 
Pendent-Grip 


If your shop hasn’t them, write us 


KNOTHE BROTHERS CO. 


24 West 40th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Makers for 40 years of 


Garters Belts 


Suspenders Pajamas 


5,000,000 


» MUSIC LOVERS 


To save money by demanding ‘“‘Music for the Mil- 
lion” and ‘‘De-Luxe’”’ collections of standard music 


for piano, violin, saxophone, ukelele, etc. 
music stores carry them. 


Dealers, write for tested 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. 


All good 
Illustrated catalog free. 


sales plan. 
1140 Broadway 
New York City 
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OMPARE the 
ease of the Knox 
“‘Comfit’’* with the 
obstinate stiffness of 
the ordinary straw 
hat. You’ll salute the 


label of Knox as a. 
true ouide tocomfort | 


as well as to perfect 


style. 
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That will tax our big nuisances right at the 
source. 
Our nuisances! Think of that unexplored 
field, 
Whose infinite area, annual yield 
Have never been mapped, 
Never been tapped, 
Rich as the gold-bearing Rockies, snow- 
capped! 
Tax ’em, says I, 
Till they curl up and die. 
The faster you kill ’em, the more they will 
grow— 
Thus proving perpetual motion, you know.”’ 


“Dear me!”’ 
And “‘T see!’’ 
Quoth noble An-drew. 
“While you’re at it, 
Why, drat it, 
Just mention a few! ”’ 
“T will,’”’ said the specter; so nimbly but 
gayly 
He pulled from his waistcoat a small ukulele, 
And hummed as he drummed 
On the strings that he strummed: 


Partial List of Collectible 
Nuisances, 1926-27 


HERE’S the nuisance who is always late 
at parties 
And never keeps a promise or a date; 
He adorns the inner circle of the smarties 
And deserves a newly written hymn of 


46 


* Where the brim touches your head | 
rows of flexible straw braid give the | 
patented “ Comfit” the ease of your 

old fishing felt. 


For neatly 
typed letters 


Se Brand Typewriter 
Ribbons insure clear, neat, 
permanent copies. 

“A Kind For Every Pur- 
pose.”” All colors and com- 
binations of colors. 

Made by the makers of 
MultiKopy Carbon Paper. 


F.S. WEBSTER CO.,, Inc. 
Established 1889 


335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses: New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


STAR 
BRAND 


TYPEWRITER 
A 18S Sanus 


ees 


> _ Your Coat and Vest can be 
‘243 Matched with new Trousers 


j hundreds of coats and vests satisfacto- 
4 rily every day. Every pair tailored to 
4 your measure. 60,000 patterns. We sub- 
mit sample of cloth for your approval. 
Just mail your vest or a sample of the suit to 
ACME PANTS MATCHERS 
4 Dept. T 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
<2 Enctose return postage if vest is sent 


hate. 
I’d tax him—oh, I’d tax him, oh, I'd tax 
him 
Till he trembled like a feather in the 
gale. 
I’d also put a levy on the lawyers, light and 
heavy, 
Who thrive by keeping felons out of 
jail. 
And the grandma who aspires to be a 
flapper, 


Whose hair is cut the latest boyish style, 
Whose ball gown is a short and flimsy 
wrapper, 
And her face a beauty surgeon’s plastic 
smile; 
And the death-defying, murder-loving 
golfer 
Who never has the time to holler ‘Fore!’ 
And the speaker who spellbinds me to the 
tune of ‘That reminds me’ 
With an anecdote that made Joe Miller 
snore. 
And the real-estate man, hellisher than 
Sherman, 
Displays his tropic-shore-front plan to 
me, 
And doubtless thinks my father was a 
merman 


(Continued from Page 35) 


When his corner lots show up a mile at 
sea— 
Oh, I'd soak ’em and I’d soak ’em and I'd 
soak ’em 
Till I knocked their lower natures galley- 
west. 
And the man who did invent cross-word 
puzzles I’d present 
With a tax bill somewhat steeper than the 
rest.”’ 


Chorus—Dedicated to Tin 
Pan Alley 


DONNA wanna pay no tax, 
No tax a-tall. 
Big tax or small. 
I’m telling yo-o-0-o 
It makes me bulloo— , 
If Uncle Sammy needs a dough tax, 
Why not put a hello tax 
On the telephone gel? 
That would be swell— 
Then when she’d yell, 
Yell, yell, ‘Excuse it, please!’ 
Take your tax like an ax and use it, please— 
Jing-jing ! 
Please ring 
The bell! 


“There’s the fever-haunted journalist who 
publishes the tabs— 
I’ve got him on my list, I’ve got him on 
my list. 
With his DEATH PACT MURDER head- 
lines and his news in poison dabs; 
His wrist I’m going to twist on my 
list.’’ 
“T’m fond of The Mikado,” quoth the 
Secretary bright, 
“But if you’re going to quote from it, why 
don’t you quote it right ?”’ 
Yet the specter went on chanting with a 
sinister delight, 
“T’ve got it on my list, on my list. 


“There’s the handsome foreign lecturer who 
ought to get the gate— 
I’ve got him on my list, I’ve got him on 
my list. 
When he takes the floor to tell us that we 
went to war too late, 
From his purse a tax I'll twist —see my 
list. 
Also the mighty traffic cop who makes you 
feel so small 
And stops you at the corner with a loud 
official gall— 
Then tries to sell you tickets for the next 
policemen’s ball; 
I’ve got him on my list, on my list. 


“‘There’s the genial host whose prewar stock, 
he says, is mighty good, 


PHOTO. BY R. M. LINN, LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENN. 


General Grant and Members of His Staff at the Scene of the “‘ 


May): 


| CABINET OF DOCTOR CALCOOLY 


And always will insist, thoug! i 
try to twist, 

As you taste the raw bichloride i 
fragrant scent of wood— 
The tax he can’t resist on mny |: I 
There’s the nice hotel Proprieto1) 

bedrooms so 
That the beds all face the windo 
early morning glow 
Gets the sleeper in the eyeballs ti) 
slumbers are no mo’— 
I’ve got him on my list, on my ; 


“One moment,” said the specter ; 
meter I will change 
To something operatic, if it’s 1} 
range.’’ 
So he whanged a chord gigant 
And sang this ditty frantic, 
Which was short, but rather st ) 


Pilgrim’s Chorus—from A} 


O-HO! Yo-ho! 
Let’s put a tax of a few cents 
On the Rad-i-o 
When it acts like a nuisance, 
When I’m trying to think, 
And it howls till I shrink, 
Won’t the Government pleas} 
thing on the blink? 
“Yo-ho! Yo-ho!”’ 


Sir Andrew Stoppeth the ) 


ay apeieg voice is good, though a t 
The Lord High Treasurer but | 
“‘But how many items do you insis 
On chanting to me from your spe | 
‘‘Eighty-six hundred and forty-one, | 
The specter sighed with a holl< | 
“‘There’s the fool who loves to cara 
The one-arm driver, the fancy ‘¢ 
And half the reformers under the h 
The tax on these will bring you c'r 
Several billion dollars a year, 
Or I’m no eminent financier.” 
‘Perhaps you are, but I think you i/ 
Nothing’s so bright as the scene } 
paint—— 
Sir Andrew stopped, 
His features dropped, 
As hoarsely the question his lips o ) 
‘Shadowy stranger with words so | 
Why, oh, why are you haunting n? > 
Out of the ranks of the great Whi . 
Tell me honestly who, oh, who 
Are you?” 
Then the stranger whispered a 
dread 
As he jammed his hat on his head s 
“I’m the White House Spoke fi 
said, 
And faded away with a murmur sa 
Like the ghost of Hamlet’s eminet F 


Battle Above the Clouds’’ on Lookout Mountain, Facing Chattanooga, 


| 


{ 


RANDOM THOUGHTS 
THE RIVIERA 


(Continued from Page 14) 


srithetically, if the Jersey coast seems 
sa lot in this piece about the Riviera 
+e impatient. I’m working up to a 
jf good European stuff, but in my 
vy. 
3 raat step in opening preliminary 
tions to get a driving license in our 
» sre, we began—following the advice 
spatriots who had been through the 
a-by engaging eminent counsel to 
nus. Accompanied by our lawyers 
#; defense, we now started the ball 
aiby making a visit of state to the 
nroom at Mary’s. Believe me or 
¢ut that’s what the French call their 
ils—Mary’s. Not only that but 
£; our own town here they address 
mor as Mary right to his face and get 
y ith it. To nerve myself up to ad- 
siz a big whiskered male mayor as 
y topped me at first, but before the 
ynth of the daily preliminaries of ap- 
aj or a French driving license had been 
pied, I was starting each day in 
y throne room with a cheery, “Allo, 
‘y’ subconsciously. 
wity-two days passed. Then the daily 
irnary negotiationsarrived at the point 
rthings began to move. The wife 
Jegan to move each day under official 
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Knowing conditions in this town the way 
I know them now, I never for the life of me 
will understand why they hadn’t thought 
of this before. In the height of the social 
season, in all these Riviera resort towns, 
the business section every day or so is 
roped off from about nine o’clock in the 
morning until sixteen or seventeen o’clock 


in the afternoon, sometimes as late as half- | 


past seventeen, to hold another Battle of 
Flowers. Then the municipality’s official 
portable circus seats are slapped together, 
shutting off all shop fronts. All commerce 
is roped off and closed. 


Thereafter if, say, the wife drops dead | 


and you feel that you ought to do some- 


thing about it, you can’t. At least you first | 
must halt at the ropes and buy a pink | 


ticket of admission to the local Main Street 
at a light-blue booth and present it to some- 


body named Etienne, wearing a silk carni- | 


val costume of Nile-green silk. 
raises the ropes and you pant down Main 


Street, crawl under the circus seats in front | 
of your favorite undertaker’s and find the | 


shop closed. 


The War of the Posies 


Surface cars have been stopped for the | 


Etienne | 
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onito 


Mo-Knit-loe—_ 


oni 


MOKW Toc — 


day. All day long the jolly undertaker and 
his wife and daughters are laughingly pa- 
rading up and down Main Street in one of 


to a local photographer’s shop to 
sill another batch of identification 
ws taken. We were on location so 


whan’ i 
4 er : 


Bei id 
a 


dr from this time on that I began to 
}i2 an extra in the Birth of a Nation. 
niddenly all action ceased. I couldn’t 
hlife of me remember the name of the 
sevho granted father his first citizen’s 
erin New York in 1847. For almost a 
k sat there, all day, every day, in 
ry office, like a fathead, sweating under 
dinous eye of the cop guarding me, 
izing stupidly at the dotted line re- 
efor the name of the judge. What 
tiost was that the missus in the mean- 
e,eemingly with no effort at all, had 
‘ti out all the questions about her own 
olyn family tree, which runs back to 
tie the greater city was consolidated. 
Inly wish,” I confessed to her when I 
zd home from Mary’s one night all in, 
al had a memory like yours.” 
I\wmory?” she cried. ‘‘Mine’s rotten. 
elin doubt, I just guess.” 

o called him Judge Dudley Field Ma- 
2 ad let it go at that. 

t 


To Daily Parade From Mary’s 


0 now, with the preliminary applica- 
isor our driving licenses all filled in, 
Dice, armed with the papers, began to 
'¢ over to our place every day to check 
t» parade always headed in person by 
e Aristide de Georgette Henri Marie 
zh. This daily police parade from 
"3 to our place was not so impressive, 
his, as the annual police parade that 
nj} down Fifth Avenue, New York, in 
wter of length; but it was far more 
a) and, incidentally, a source of daily 
interest to the town. Sartorially, 
fal ordinary patrolmen here do not 
above the gorgeousness of, say, the 
i-act chorus of one of Jake Shubert’s 
t Garden cornpanies, but the service 
ties of Chief of Police Aristide de 
ner Henri Marie d’Jongzh and staff 
‘euilt, they tell me, from original cos- 
M plates by Madame Lebrun. You 


i outfit a whole Philadelphia police. 


ut with the price of the real val lace 
1 k baby-ribbon insertions on the bod- 
hief of Police Aristide de Georgette 
Marie d’Jongzh alone. 

3 daily police parade from Mary’s to 
er this driving-license business finally 
‘to suggest to the city fathers a new 
10n of an idea that is an obsession 
fnew ways and means to increase the 
f€1es of the town. Why not erect re- 
g stands along the line of march? 


the openwork hearses affected by the French, 
pelting the other paraders with flowers. 


And all day your children sit munching | 


canned goods in the house of mourning 
while the town’s most prominent grocers, 
butchers and bakers pelt one another mer- 
rily, driving the decorated delivery wagon 


up and down, up and down, up and down | 
the Boulevard Maréchal Joffre, Avenue | 
Foch, Boulevard de la Victoire, Rue de | 
Pétain and Boulevard Clemenceau. It’s | 


all the same street, there usually being 
room for just one long street in- most Ri- 
viera resorts between the surf of the Medi- 
terranean and the Big Lumps; but they 


get variety by giving different names, fol- | 
lowing each new war, to various stretches | | 
of the same Main Street every two or three 


blocks. 

And so, from coffee and rolls until sun- 
set, the traffic cop is chasing the barkeep 
down the rue, slamming each other with 
pansies, and the’butcher is dashing a sprig 
of mignonette right in -the face of the 
plumber and running away to hide, scream- 
ing with laughter. Jolly dogs. 

Then it always seems a shame to the city 
fathers to take down the circus seats after 
all the trouble of erecting them: So the 
next day they again rope off and close the 
Boulevard Maréchal Joffre, Avenue Foch, 
Boulevard de la Victoire, Rue de Pétain 
and Boulevard Clemenceau its whole length 
and charge admission to the neighborhood 
of the shops, also again closed. This time 
Main Street from curb to curb is the ex- 
clusive property of a lot of crack French 
and Italian automobile racing drivers, each 
driver crunched low in a big-wheeled, low- 
bodied racing car built like a smelt, and 
all drivers and their mechanics wearing 
deep-sea divers’ clothes, including the metal 
helmet with the plate-glass front. . 

With the last circus seat sold, somebody 
named Pheleepe fires the town cannon; 
and for the rest of the day a starter named 
Georges, wearing a shiny three-liter plug 
hat and white flannel trousers between his 
official blue-black whiskers, steadily bangs 
the starting gun, and the racers roar along 
Main Street all day at one hundred and 
thirty miles an hour, and everybody is 
screaming, and these old eyes fill with tears 
as memory carries me back again to the 
third day of Gettysburg. Then toward 
fourteen o’clock in the afternoon, just to 
pep up the proceedings and without stop- 
ping the races, a polo game on motorcycles 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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Afternoon fatigue is the enemy of fast, accurate 
typing. LC Smith banishes fatigue because of its 
lighter touch, its easier, speedier, quieter action. 

Try an L C Smith—no obligation on your part. 
Simply ask a representative to call. 


| | Try our Type-bar brand of ribbons and carbons 
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A Corona at home frees the whole family from the 

drudgery of writing by hand. 

Our standard keyboard model has more big- 

machine features than any other portable. Look | 

te. for “Corona” in your phone book—ask to see it. 


rae LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
702 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sales offices in principal cities of the world. Established 1903 
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Pay Your Rent With a 
MULTIPLEX 


Root Beer Barrel! 
Many Make More Than 


$100.00 a Month 


profit serving big, delicious steins of 
Creamy Root Beer from the famous 
Multiplex Root Beer Barrel that mixes the drink 
in the faucet — nothing else like it! Thousands 
who have never sold soft drinks before are install- 
ing them. 


You'll find these barrels in Cigar Stores, Candy 
Stores, Lunch Rooms, Billiard Rooms, General 
Stores, Public Garages, etc., in addition to the 
usual places where soft drinks are sold. 

Multiplex Root Beer Barrels are handled every~ 
where by the leading syrup manufacturers, who 
have liberal deals. 

Write for their names, testimonials and full particulars 

MULTIPLEX FAUCET COMPANY 


4325 Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Special Beverage 
Dispensing Equipment for Twenty Years 


Just Touch 


a Corn or Callus 


With This 


Acts like anaesthetic 
Stops all pain in 3 seconds 


ERE’S scientific treatment for 

corns and calluses. A new 
way that’s ending dangerous paring, 
that’s ending old-time ways. First 
it deadens all pain. Then it removes 
the corn completely. 

A single drop will take ALL PAIN 
out of the most painful corn.  In- 
stantly and at once, you walk, dance, 
stand in comfort. Acts just like a 
local anaesthetic. 

Then the corn begins to dry and 
shrivel. You simply peel it off like dead 
skin. 

Noted dancers use it. Doctors ap- 

You will find it a great 
The name is ‘‘GETS-IT.” 
For your own sake, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


World’s 
Fastest Way 


prove it. 
comfort. 


At all druggists’. 
try it. 


For the Dance or Outing 


The loss of a~button from one’s 
\ clothing will cause serious embar- 
rassment, Avoid worriment. Sim- 
ply snap on a 


Pilcher Detachable Button 


and be happy. Three sizes, three 
colors, Sold Everywhere. Sample 
6 for 10 cents Free, 
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(Continued from Page 179) 

begins to explode, out on the trolley tracks 
and all along the path of the racers, between 
the local Intrépides and the boys from 
Cannes. 

Before it had fully dawned upon the city 
fathers, however, that they were missing a 
bet by not charging admission to reviewing 


| stands along the route of our daily personal 


police parade, we received a hand-painted 
official notification from Mary himself, tell- 
ing us that the stage had at last been set 
for the missus and me to take our actual 
road-driving tests. 

Fortunately, there was to be no written 
examination concerning speed laws and 
road rules in French, so it looked to us as if 
our long two months’ grind to get a license 
was as good as finished. Theoretically, 
there are speed laws and traffic regulations 
in France, and if you pass a cop at seventy 
miles an hour in front of a school while the 


| children are crossing the rue the cop often 
| will shake his finger at you. If he’s very 


mean, he’ll sometimes stick his tongue out 
at you. You yell back over your shoulder, 
“Ah, go chase yourself, you little squirt!” 
and the incident is closed. It works so 
well here that I’m going to try it when I get 
back to New York. And as for the rule 


| about passing another driver to the right or 


the left, it is simpler here. You just use 


| your own judgment. 


We Meet Monsieur Lingerie 


But the hand-painted summons from: 


| Mary did state that the missus and I posi- 


tively must present ourselves on the first 
Lundi of the following month at half-past 
catt in the afternoon, in a city almost an 
hour away, and demonstrate our driving 
skill in the august presence of none other 
than Monsieur the Automotive Engineer of 
our district himself. 

He’s a big, important egg in these parts, 
Monsieur the Engineer is, and I’m sorry 
now that I booted the ball the way I did on 
our first meeting. He is a great big man, 
wearing, of course, the regulation intense 
black whiskers required of all officials in 
these parts. But our Monsieur the Engi- 


| neer’s whiskers are not mere whiskers; they 


are the sequoias of fair France. He has to 
keep the ends of one half tucked into his 


| right-hand coat pocket and the other half 
_ in the left in order to show his badges. And 


you speak to him always with your hat off, 


| and after every other phrase you throw in 


his title of Monsieur Lingerie—lingerie, or 
lingerie, or however you spell it, being the 
French term, as near as I can recall it at the 
moment, for “‘the engineer.”’ 

I drive a car, as I do most things—the 
missus to the contrary—remarkably well. 
But I was naturally nervous that day. It 
was pouring rain and the road skiddy, and 
Monsieur Lingerie hollers French at you, 
even in casual conversation, as if he were 
Salvini doing his bedtime pillow fight with 
Desdemona in the last act of Othello. Could 
I be blamed there- 
fore for nervous- 
ness as I started 
the engine to begin 
the ordeal? The 
only thing that 
calmed me at all 
was the thought 
that in a few min- 
utes it would be 
all over and I 
would be legally 
free to roam the 
Riviera thereafter 
at will. 

During these 
brief road exam- 
inations Monsieur 
Lingerie always 
sits in state in the 
rear seat of the car 
during the test. 
He was cursing 
the rain and all 
dogs of motorists 
as he approached 
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the car, and when 
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he tried to squirm his huge person under a 
rear side curtain of my little car and stuck, 
his language grew to something terrible. I 
was shaking now like a lily gemmed with 
dew. 

And I didn’t even have the wife’s com- 
forting presence, she keeping out of the 


rain under an awning down the street while . 


awaiting her turn for a test, her head bowed 
in prayer. 

With the car in gear and the engine run- 
ning, I stretched back from the driving seat 
to unbutton more of the rear curtain so 
that Monsieur Lingerie could getin. Stretch- 
ing back that way must have caused me to 
release the clutch for at least an instant, 
causing the car to move forward merely a 
few inches before I could halt it again. But 
it was enough. 

I still insist that I didn’t jolt Monsieur 
Lingerie or even jar him during the fraction 
of a second the car had moved. He still 
stood virtually on the same spot after the 
car had stopped again, stooping low over 
the running board and apparently safe and 
sound. 

But now his language was absolutely 
frightful. Not that he was talking louder 
than usual. He couldn’t; but from some 
place down near the running board he was 
talking faster than the Kaiser heading for 
Doorn. 

As I always say to the wife, I can be 
driven just sofar. I had stood enough, and 
I stepped out of the car and down beside 
Monsieur Lingerie, resolved to tell him 
where he got off. And then I saw why he 
stood there stooped over instead of squirm- 
ing into the car. 


Much Attached to France 


It seems that during the brief instant 
that I had accidentally released the clutch, 
allowing the car to advance a few inches, 
the right-hand section of Monsieur Lin- 
gerie’s whiskers must have slipped out of a 
coat pocket, the tendrils trailing low as he 
stooped and coming to rest on the road just 
in front of the rear wheel. Then when the 
car stopped again the rear tire came to rest 
on his whiskers, pinning him fast to his 
beloved France. And when I stepped up to 
help him the son of a gun kicked me in the 
shins. 

That’s when I lost my temper. One 
glance down at the mess and I saw that 
all hope of obtaining the necessary signa- 
ture of Monsieur Lingerie to a driving- 
license card was gone beyond recall. More 
than two months of sweating and now the 
whole thing was a bust! Standing there 
just beyond Monsieur Lingerie’s back-kick 
reach, and certain that he was still safely 
tethered by his beard, I summoned the 
best French I could muster and told him 
what I thought of his manners, his morals 
and his ancestry, concluding my address 
with two or three Polish terms I had learned 
as a youth from a mining boss back of 
Scranton. 
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And then, lighting a cigaret) 
match that I struck on the mo. 
section of Monsieur Lingerie’s 
within safe reach, I strolled 1 
street to the awning where the; 
stood in prayer and broke the nig 
that her prayer never would be) 
in France. ' 

Then we sauntered back tow 4 
sieur Lingerie, still safely teth 
climbed into the front seat—h p 
bit toward the finish, as stran 
official lambrequin were beginnin t 
as Monsieur Lingerie was tuggi 
line like a catfish. And I opened ¢ , 
and stepped on the gas, explo ¢ 
ward uninterruptedly toward th 
tant frontier of Italy. 

So you see why my sphere ag ah 
gator of the social, economic, | 
and political conditions along th] 
Riviera has gone blotto. . 

Fortunately, Monsieur Linger | 
got up to the point of taking my )} 
address before I bade him adie 
theless, for more than a week we kit 
upstairs by daylight, meanwhile } j 
car under the back stoop of |; 
Splendide et le Plus Magnifique  ; 
it the name it was christened by 
estate agent. 


Too Pink to Fool a Frenci H 


They have a habit in the Frenc’ 
even when the criminal makes {| 
get-away I did, to try him by defat 
way, and sentence him in his abse 2 
agents to the west tell me that 
court of Monsieur Lingerie’s heac | 
town tried and convicted me of alr 
manslaughter in eight minutes ;} 
tenced me to twenty years’ Solita) | 
Chateau d’If. 

And if I drive out of the gate ;1 
toward the east, within a few minus 
at the Italian border. Instantly th \ 
blocked by a firing squad of earabi : 
aiming at my heart, their black ey | 
ing wickedly through the front tail 4 
of their Easter bonnets. To geta | 
flivver like ours over the Italian ¢ 
Senate must first put the idea to é 
of a national plebiscite. The vote} 
counted and if the verdict is yea, | 
up to Mussolini, who vetoes it, | 
Senate then resumes its debate ont f 
ing of the American war debt. Fa ‘ 
frontier carabiniére firing squad the i 
a moment calling for perfect contr) 
foot brake of la voiture. 

One false move and the body is | 
back to Brooklyn. | 

And I’m physically a marked mi! 
easily spotted. The wife will not st 
a black beard. Besides, I’m the onl 
male in France without a ribbon 
buttonhole. I elected myself, by } 
disguise, a chevalier of the Legion oi | 
and even persuaded the missus ti! 
me a buttonhole rosette of the &£ 
First Clas. 
she still ia 
mant abo 
raising the b 
ers. Sot 

U 


things blo 
a bit I a 
hanging 
my Villa | 
fique, as I 
for short, ¥ 
for Link I 
who rente 
“house at Jé 
to give up al 
and let us 
the good olc0 
of New J 6 
Even the a 
supposing th 
relents, wil 
help much. / 
my racial 1 
they don’t ? 
the right | 
Too pink to ? 
Frenchman. | 
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YOUW RE YHE Ail 


¢ asn’t nervousness that afflicted Will 
“e so much as the lack of an audience, 
let of one that could be seen. It 
ni to worry him, facing that dead wall 
- hich the microphone stood. As he 
{) Inoticed him turning around again 
‘sain to look inquiringly at me, and 
juy it struck me what was the mat- 
_ e typical actor’s need of audible ap- 
js at least of response he could sense 
fl. Leaving my seat in the monitor’s 
thfrom which I had been observing 
_ came out and sat on the edge of the 
e ot far from the mike, and smiled or 
n| at each thing he said. From that 
s}) he did not turn around; he had 
-y\ponse which the actor always needs. 
J} ssian pianist evidenced considerable 
st temperament by insisting on play- 
waout lights. So, only, he said, could 
enthe mood. It was fortunate that 
ano orchestra with him, as they could 
he seen the notes; and it was trouble- 
e 1ough as it was, since the announcer 
nants to look at his watch, also his 
aitus, so as to know that everything 
ji: on time, as scheduled, and that ev- 
hg is working all right. 


4 Pleased But the Audience 


{| weassisted, Lloyd George, perhaps, 
seus the greatest worry, though inno- 
hynough. Engrossed in his speech and 
ieng fire and speed as he went, he just 
lc’t stand as, say, President Coolidge 
, ithin reasonable reach of the micro- 
ac He stamped up and down the plat- 
1,0w speaking to the boxes, now to 
se of the audience, then to that, and 
e(nes to those on the stage behind 
. ne such experience taught us a les- 
ad for his second speech, at the Met- 
lin Opera House, we came forearmed, 
long a microphone at almost every 
eet of the platform to allow for his 
alon. 

nof the very few that seemed utterly 
rd was, strangely enough, a pu- 
t. Others of his trade—Berlenbach, 
\d;—almost refused to face the mike, 
Inny Leonard, the champion light- 
th had all that well-known confidence 
islays in the ring. 

hivell-known actor, James K. Hackett, 
rl one night from one of those rare 
4s when something went wrong. He 
ken invited to give one or two scenes 
1 facbeth, which he was playing in 
' ork, and rehearsed the scene per- 
y And when he started that Sunday 
the reports came in from the moni- 
3 oth, where some of the staff were 
ng to the loud speaker, that he was 
iron beautifully. The first scene over, 
sid for a moment in which to compose 
s¢ before proceeding. We announced 
day, meantime filling in with some 
d out the play; then the actor started 
8. If we in the studio had liked the 
Sime we were doubly impressed by his 
vy of the second, his clarity of enun- 
0 his dramatic fire and power. 

\is, indeed, a pleasant evening; Mr. 
Kit was pleased, the announcer was 
St, the whole studio was pleased; in 
s ‘eryone but the audience listening in 
VAF, WJAR, WEEI, WCAP, WOC, 
©, WCAE, WSAI, WGR, KSD, and 
houtfits that make a cross-word puz- 
fae alphabet. When I returned from 
neMr, and Mrs. Hackett to their car, 
asold that one of those rare switching 
Tad prevented this host of listeners 
\pnefiting by Mr. Hackett’s wonder- 
Mersonation. 

\is a body blow and I left the studio 
lsist—a perfect evening spoiled! In 
Snts, my foot struck something that 
€id on the rainy pavement. I picked 
Dilt was a beautiful piece of jewelry 
ljany large diamonds. As one of my 
‘ es said, ‘Some people have all the 
ff I had made a bull like that I’d 
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have all hands in the studio jumping on me, 
and everybody from Skaneateles to Keokuk 
writing in, damning me up and down; and 
you—well, you go out and pick up dia- 
monds!”’ 5 

I still have those diamonds. Much ad- 
vertising and diligent inquiry have never 
revealed the owner. If they happen to be 
yours, drop in at WEAF some night and 
get them. 

It was about this time that I became very 
familiar with Carnegie Hall, and I think the 
first broadcasting of Damrosch’s talks on 
music and the concerts given by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra were two of the best 
steps radio ever made—steps, be it said, 
distinctly forward. The better jazz is often 
entertaining, but man cannot live by jazz 
alone; and we had had so many soloists, 
many of the first rank, that such features, 
while delightful, were no longer novel. 

Mr. Damrosch’s talks were novel, and 
appreciated, as we found from the mail re- 
sponse. Incidentally, he has one of the best 
radio voices in captivity. 

Right here, too, it should be added that 
voice cultivation is one of the most impor- 
tant things to be considered by anyone who 
wants to reach the public of thefuture. By 
this we mean not only the timbre or quality 
of tone with which Nature has endowed a 
man and which, too, may be cultivated, but 
the diction, pronunciation, clear enuncia- 
tion, the smooth, even delivery and the 
proper tempo or timing. 

Since the last two national conventions I 
have had considerable evidence that politi- 
cal speakers recognize these facts; that 
many are devoting more time to the culti- 
vation of tone, modulation and diction. 
And they are wise in thus bringing to the 
finest temper the one weapon they will have 
left to conquer the audiences of the future. 
As the years go on and the power of the 
microphone is even more widely appre- 
ciated, the old plastic spellbinding orator 
will be a thing of the past, a type almost 
forgotten. Affectation is the first thing 
that will be spotted over a radio, the last 
thing its audience will stand. 

These are the important things, then, to 
be noted by anyone thinking of broadcast- 
ing. The other directions will be found 
simple enough, for the announcer in the 
studio or at any outdoor gathering can 
coach you in a few minutes so that you will 
know where to stand and when to advance 
or step backward, as your voice increases or 
diminishes in volume. 


Tips From Mr. Damrosch 


But to return to Carnegie Hall—if you 
ever have a chance to listen in to Mr. Dam- 
rosch, try it; his delivery is a model to be 
followed; and unconsciously, while listen- 
ing in, you will absorb many tips that are 
invaluable. 

The content of his talks, too, was well 
worth while; for example, the one on the 
Beethoven cycle. Interspersed with little 
selections on the piano which served as il- 
lustrations, he talked on in a friendly way 
about the composer, his life and work, and 
the meaning of his compositions. It was 
all easily understood by his nonmusical 
hearers, delightfully intimate and, too, de- 
lightfully to the point. His treatment, 
therefore—that is, the method of handling 
his subject—may well serve as a model to 
other speakers. 

Often at concerts, or in the larger motion- 
picture houses where good music is served, 
T have noticed the audience so engrossed in 
the actions of the conductor that they al- 
most forget to listen to the music. It is too 
bad that you who are actually in the hall 
see only his back and coat tails and the 
radio audience sees him not at all, while I 
from my station in the wings can see every 
expression of his face—and you can rest as- 
sured that these are interesting. 

Take Willem Mengelberg, for example, 
the conductor with whom I have come into 
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lis face brightened. 
‘Yes, you think?” 
‘Tam sure of it.” 


‘But what will I say?” This with a 
‘yhtened glance at the mike, whose steel 
| springs seemed to suggest a steel trap, 
‘Anything you like, Herr Mengelberg. 


| them you like to play for them.” 


‘somehow he managed it, feverishly grip- 
x the table and glaring at the instru- 
it as if he thought it would bite him: 
ly dear friendts of the air, if you enjoy 
it I play as much as I enjoy it to play 


you, I am glad.” 


‘hen he jumped up from the mike as if 

1ad heard an explosion. But from that 

e on, at succeeding concerts you 

couldn’t have kept him away from his new 

end if you had wanted to, and the letters 

he gets from the radio fans are the only 
ings that can keep him from his study. 

‘Vhat little message, just repeated, to his 

dio audience gets over all right; but it 

s amusing to hear a famous violinist, 

en called to undergo the same torture, 

: back on what he had just heard Mengel- 

Though American born, he 

weated the exact words of the little 


r say. 
»rraula, even to the “‘friendts.’’ 


When Twenty Million Waited 


During the months between July, 1924, 
the spring of 1925, I had three more 
litical assignments—the notification of 
wan W. Davis, Democratic candidate for 
resident, at Clarksburg, West Virginia; 
> notification of General Dawes, the Re- 
blican candidate for Vice President, at 
nicago, and the inauguration of President 
jolidge at Washington on March 4, 1925. 
Clarksburg furnished a rather lively pic- 
re when we arrived—a little town of 27,- 
‘0 grown to 110,000 overnight; men all 
ver town sleeping eight to a room, and the 
tel walls almost bursting, and next eve- 
1g we found, gathered on the open plaza 
‘here the ceremonies were to take place, 
r 100,000. The town was now empty; 
to make things more interesting the rain 
ired bucketfuls; yet from one-third to 
1e-half.of the crowd stayed until the end. 
don’t know whether that rain was an 

on or not, starting to fall as it did with 
candidate’s first word, but I do know 

t when I talked with him afterward Mr. 
‘avis was a very wet man—the wettest, in 
', Lever saw. During the talk, too, he 

_ vsed up over a dozen copies of the speech, 
se had been made for distribution to the 
ess, and as the one he was using became 
oggy and water-logged he could not read 

, another of the reserve was called on, 
he could neither hurry nor condense his 
2ch to please either himself or the crowd. 
hat vast unseen radio audience kept him 


t 


sean to speak the stars came out. 


‘Le was a most interesting man to meet 

_study. I think I’ve told about his re- 
embering my voice, though he had not 
ea me before or heard my name an- 
nounced. Well, that was Dawes—always a 
od memory, alert and keen-witted, but 
air trigger—everything shot out of a gun; 


yet, too, with most democratic ways. 


This impression was deepened when our 
ew started back for New York, and we 
et him in the station. He noticed us, and, 
ming up, said, “‘Hello, fellows, are you 
ing back to New York on the same train 
ith me? Fine. Come back and see me 


ter a while.’’ 


The election that November was not 
The 
nited Press placed here a staff of teleg- 
phers who brought the returns to us as 
ey came in over the wire. We shot these 


andled outside but in our studio. 


‘+ without any additional information. 


The inauguration proved a meaner job 
‘han most, as it was so hard to get informa- 
on. For one thing, we didn’t know when to 
oontheair. Thevice presidential swearing- 
n ‘ook place in the Senate Chamber; that 
light take twenty minutes or an hour; no 


reneral Dawes had better luck—just the 
erse of Mr. Davis’ weather. It had been 
‘to"ming all day, but as soon as the general 
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wires were allowed in the building) 
telephone messages that could kee 1 
formed, yet once on the air we had) 
on. 

So again I wrote reams of stuff, h , 
stories, and so on, as filler-in stuff, y 
time I had stationed messengers, 
Capitol to hotfoot it to me as 800 a 
President and Vice President left th | 
Chamber to come to the Capitcs 
where the President himself was to |, 
oath of office. : 

Then I was lost and the radio s 
almost left without an announce. 
booth was on the steps of the Capi | 
the pedestal of one of the statues; , 
my messengers being busy, I left th) 
for a minute, while the officials wer | 
the Senate Chamber, to get word t) 
the men on the steps. To reach hij] 
to hurdle a temporary fence built _ 
the President’s pathway clear of in/\ 
and once on the other side I {; 
couldn’t get back. | 

A patrolman yanked me by thes) 
just as I was starting on the return j ; 
and refused to let me climb over. Ij), 
pleaded. 

“Against orders,” he said. I toldj 
the microphone lying silent, and 5} 
all the people from coast to coa 
would be disappointed. But he y) 
dently a man of a single-track mind) 
those not very imaginative men tl; 
stick like bulldogs to an order once t 
it, and who are inflexible when giver | 
authority. | 

For ten minutes I argued, until a: 
saw light—no, not a bribe; that) 
never have done—but another way f 
proach through the crowd I had 1; 
ticed before. I asked him about ii { 
was all right, but never until hell fro | 
would he have let me over that fet 
spite of the waiting 20,000,000. Ai! 
was the total estimated by the news'p 
the audience on this occasion being 2 
increased by the children. Almost) 
school in the land had a loud spear 
stalled in its auditorium, or its oni 
room in the case of the country han 


A Curious Request | 
Somebody from the control room |i 
have noticed my absence, but he, too, |i 
have had trouble in gaining the boo | 
any event there would have been 
those breaks on the air, or some mM); 
which it is the pride of our profesn 
avoid. 
And at that I was caught, for aftei | 
reached the booth and started in ani 
ing, with a little description, then a ( 
I was halfway through that story 4 
messenger came racing to me, sayin | 
the procession had started from th} 
ate Chamber. We were having dif 
enough in timing things, anyway é 
General Dawes upset even our ten 
calculations. Instead of swearing | 
senators one by one, he had done) 
batches. | 
That story was pretty well jumbled | 
afraid, for the President was on its he}. 
had to cut off my microphone and tele i 
the control room to put on the Presi ! 
very quickly, and just had time to cat | 
administration of the oath by Chief J 
Taft. te 
The President stood there very qut 
and looking very subdued and carew! 
thought; this was so soon after his »! 
death. 
His response to the oath was so low! 
none of the people there present, excel 
the few immediately around him, and? 
at all of the radio audience heard it; 
we had to answer many inquiries by! 
afterward, telling them that the res) 
was a simple, “‘I do.” ; 
Speaking of “I do,” we have jus! 
ceived a curious request from a couple’ 
want to be married at our studio. We® 
what can be done. 


5 : 8 
Editor’s Note—This is the third article © 


ries by Mr. McNamee in collaboration witl 
Anderson. 


y 


jon they go home, or we go home, as 
eise may be, and Wallie says, “Well, 
air of bandits, you’d be a couple of 
ggJameses if you had horses. But wait! 
yreyenge is sweet, and next time we 
¢ gether the missus and Pil take your 
ejses and send you home in a barrel.” 
42 would make a horse laugh. ; 

yive got the purest drinking water in 

s ate in Pellsburg, and one of the neat- 
- ne-hole courses I ever saw. Every 
fday night they have a dance at the 
gry club and our bunch always goes. 

olay is always radio night in my house, 
denerally a lot of the neighbors drop in, 
ese I’ve got a set that most folks agree 

t) best they ever listened to. I can get 
nrancisco any time, but I don’t. The 
ojams they broadcast from Purdy & 

a's Big Store, not a mile from my home, 
slenty good enough for me. We all 
in Charlie Ball, with that deep voice of 
;,; the best announcer in the country, 
dthe Purdy-Marx Music Dispensers 
“1s a brand of snappy jazz second to 
» Allin all, we do a heap o’ living, as 
eet says. 

J 1ess man is a pretty funny sort of crea- 
v¢ No matter what you’ve got, you want 
mihing else. I was thinking this one 
ejng as I came in the house for my din- 
1 noticed at once that Molly was 

t2 dumps. She didn’t seem much in- 
reed when I told her the chamber of 
mierce was offering a two-hundred-and- 
ijlollar prize for the best slogan for 
jjurg, and that I had sent in twenty- 
a¢ That wasn’t like Molly. She’s just 

sod and loyal a Pellsburger as I am. 
evasn’t at all chatty at dinner. She ate 
e; hurt her. 

“Tell,” I said, to cheer her up, “in an 
uive’ll be hearing old Wallie say, ‘Folks, 
ul I, perchance, induce you gay gam- 
lis to shuffle the ole pasteboards?’”’ 
Wily put down her knife with a bang. 
[it’s just it,” she said. “‘That’s exactly 
ighe will say.” 

“Thy, Molly!” I exclaimed. ‘‘What’s 
eiatter?”’ 

Wily certainly did surprise me. In a 
ic that was no laughing matter, she 
id“I’m sick of it all.’ 

“ick of what all?” 
“verything,”’ said Molly. 
es people, this town ——’”’ 
“ou’ll hunt a long time before you find 
yiing better,’’ I said. 

Tere was a pretty grim look in Molly’s 
eas she said, ‘Maybe. But listen! If 
1¢> Wallie Cooper sing macaroni, ravioli, 
ajetti just once more, or if I hear him 
gain that story about the Scotchman 
icilled his little boy for buying an all- 
iucker at three in the afternoon, I’ll 
wer him with the nearest heavy object! 
iis for Flo Cooper, if I see that terrible 
woeaded georgette of hers once more, 
1 iew it to shreds!” 

Ad what do you think? I found myself 
yg, “If you’ll do the murdering I’ll get 
1 the bodies.’ 

Tcertainly was odd. Coming home in 
€oupé that evening, I hadn’t been feel- 
8 ay too chipper myself. I put it down 
e scallops I’d had for luncheon. I 
Osht at the time they tasted sort of 
idle-aged. Anyhow, I had a sort of 
uid feeling. I didn’t look forward to the 
ie that evening. I felt, I guess, like the 
lr who ate a quail a day for forty days. 
ut”’m no spoil-sport and I hoped I’d buck 
) hen the game started. Now here was 
‘oy feeling the same way. 

‘ell you what,” I said, “I’ll call up the 
overs and tell them we’re tired and want 
|; the hay early and can’t play tonight. 
i maybe, we could sneak off to the 
Ojps,’ 

a hat's just it!” Molly burst out. 

‘d have to sneak. If they saw us 
eid be sore as pups. It seems to me we 
i most of our lives doing things or not 
lf things because we're afraid of making 
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the neighbors as sore as pups. Well, they 
can be as sore as all the pups in the world. 
I’m sick of bridge and the Coopers and the 
whole gang.” 

I didn’t give her an argument. You see, 
I was beginning to realize that it wasn’t the 
scallops, after all, that made me feel the 
way I did. I was tired of the whole shoot- 
ing match myself. 

I called up Wallie and I thought he 
sounded a bit stiff over the telephone. 
Usually he makes some sort of wise crack, 
like ‘“‘How’s the optical business, old 
sport—eye-deal?”’ But when I told him 
we couldn’t play bridge that night he said, 
rather shortly I thought, ‘‘That’s O. K. 
with us. We were just going to call you up 
and say we couldn’t play.” 

Molly and I did go to the movies. She 
was all for marching right out the front 
door and not minding whether the Coopers 
saw ornot. But I guess men are more diplo- 
matic than women. I persuaded Molly to 
go out first alone, as if she were going to the 
drug store. Then a little later I slipped out 
the back door and joined her at the Bijou- 
Jewel. I thought I saw Wallie Cooper’s 
sedan parked near there. 

The picture was called Love’s Playground 
and was all about a husband and wife who 
had a spat and parted, and then met at the 
same summer resort and fell in love all over 
again on the beach, and made up. 

“You know what?” said Molly, on the 
way home. 

“No. What?” 

“We've got to go away somewhere.” 

“What?” I said. ‘In the middle of 
March? . Nobody goes anywhere in the 
middle of March.” 

“Yes, they do,” said Molly. 
California, the Riviera.” 

“Sure!” I said. “And some people have 
steam yachts, but they’re not in the retail 
optical-goods line.” 

“Well,” said Molly, “‘there’s Atlantic 
City.” I couldn’t deny that. ‘I’ve always 
been crazy to go there,’”’ Molly said. 

“Me too. But how can we?” 

“T don’t know,” said Molly, in a des- 
perate sort of voice; ‘“‘but I do know if we 
don’t get a change soon [’ll burst.” 

I certainly did not want Molly to do that. 
I said I’d think about ways and means. 

Next morning we hadn’t changed for the 
better. We ate our breakfast as if the coffee 
were vinegar and the muffins cut glass. It 
was a nice bright Thursday morning too. 
Usually when I drive down East Elm to 
Clinton, and through Clinton to Main, and 
down Main to my store, I get quite a kick 
out of it. I sort of fill up with what you 
might call civic pride when I pass Purdy & 
Marx’s Big Store, and the First National 
Bank, with its front of real marble, and the 
MeNider Building, and our new City Hall. 
But this morning the whole thing kind of 
palled on me. I was pretty glum when I got 
to the store, and I just pottered around 
getting glummer and glummer. No interest 
in anything. What saved my life, I guess, 
was a telephone call from Vance T. Cole. 
Vance is the secretary of our chamber of 
commerce and a regular dynamo. 

“Hello, Brother Spence,’ he _ said. 
That’s his way. I certainly must have been 
in a queer state, because I winced. I al- 
most said, ‘‘Don’t brother me, you big fat 
handshaker.”’ 

“Well,” says Vance, “congratulations, 
felicitations and cheers.” 

“How come?” I said. 

“You win the flannel lollipops,’ 
Vance. 

“c“ Huh? ” 

“The two hundred and fifty ripe red 
berries for the best slogan,’”’ says Vance. 

I must admit that gave me a thrill. Yet 
it didn’t give me as big a thrill as you'd 
think an honor like that would give a fel- 
low. I called up Molly right away and 
told her. 

“Good!” said Molly. 
Atlantic City tomorrow.” 


“Florida, 


’ 


says 


“We leave for 
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VELIK-END AT ATLANTIC CITY 


“But ——” I began. 

“No buts,” said Molly. ‘‘You’ve got 
the money and you can make the time.” 

“‘Wouldn’t you rather buy that piano 
lamp you’ve been wanting?” I said. “I 
saw some nice ones in the Big Store for 
forty-nine-fifty.” 

“No,” said Molly, and I saw her mind 
was made up; “what I want is a complete 
change and plenty of it.” 

We got off on an early morning train. To 
tell the truth, I felt a bit like an embezzler, 
sneaking off like that, without a word to 
the Coopers or anybody, and using the 
money I’d won helpirig boost Pellsburg to 
get away from it. From the amount of 
baggage Molly brought, it looked as if we 
might be away for months. As soon as the 
train started we both began to cheer up. 
We'd parked Junior with his grandmother 
and I’d left young Bauer in charge of the 
store. We pulled out of the station and 
passed the Pellsburg Hose and Rubber 
Company, the McNider Horseshoe Works 
and the new light, heat and power plant, 
and I actually felt just then that I didn’t 
care a cruller if I never saw any of them 
again. That gives you a pretty strong idea 
of the state of mind I must have been in. 

We were as excited as two kids at a cir- 
cus, Molly and I, when the train pulled into 
the Atlantic City station. We'd engaged a 
room at the New Grandleigh, which isn’t 
the most expensive hotel there, maybe, but 
according to its booklet, is one of the smart- 
est and most exclusive. It ought to be, at 
twelve dollars a day—and I don’t mean for 
both, either. Meals with, of course. 

Our hotel wasn’t right smack on the 
boardwalk, but near enough so you could 
get a glimpse of the sea—if you sort of 
stretched yourself out of the window. Its 
lobby was palatial—that’s the only word 
for it—with marble columns and no end of 
potted palms; but I remarked to Molly 
that I didn’t think it any more magnificent 
than the lobby of the New Brigham back 
home. 

Molly gave me a look that would have 
broken plate glass, and said, ‘‘Oh, for pity’s 
sake, forget Pellsburg! I never want to 
hear the name of that place again.” 

I saw her point. Somehow, though, it 
made me think of a story I ran across in a 
set of books I have, called The Man With- 
out a Country, about a fellow who got sore 
and said he never wanted to hear the name 
of the United States again. He got his 
wish. I didn’t mention this to Molly. To 
be perfectly honest, I personally didn’t 
care if I never heard the name of Pellsburg 
again. 

We had a late luncheon. There were 
fifty-one dishes on the luncheon menu 
alone, not counting coffee, tea and milk, 
and we could have had them all. Living 
on the American plan certainly puts re- 
sponsibility on a man. We were hungry 
after our trip and I ate till I sagged. I had 
an oyster cocktail, chicken gumbo soup, 
olives, celery, radishes, halibut and new 
potatoes, pear fritters, kidneys on toast, 
chicken 4 la Maryland with new peas, fruit 
salad, Neapolitan ice cream, assorted 
cakes—but I guess you’re not much inter- 
ested in what I had. 

Then we went for a stroll on the board- 

- walk. I, personally, felt a little uncom- 
fortable. But I soon forgot my troubles. 
The boardwalk, I thought, was the most 
fascinating place I’d ever seen. It’s lined 
with stores and exhibits and shooting gal- 
leries and what not. They had one exhibit 
of plumbing fixtures that was as interesting 
a thing as I ever looked at. Molly could 
hardly drag me away from it. 

We got into one of those wheel chairs, 
dollar an hour for two, dollar and a quarter 
for three. It was pushed by a negro named 
George. All afternoon we rode up and 
down, right alongside the sea. I must say 
the sea got me. I never realized before 
what a thrill you can get watching the 

(Continued on Page 192) 


Come 
to these isles 
of enchantment 


So jolly and so thrilling and yet so restful and re- 
creative too! There’s nothing like the thousand 
sportive pleasures of the Thousand Islands. It’s 
Nature’s paradise. 

Don’t miss it this year! Don’t miss the fishing, 
motor boating, sailing, golf and camping. The fresh 
waters that you plunge into for a swim or watch in 
the excitement of a boat race, the gay ballrooms where 
you dance to the most irresistible strains. 

The hotels, for all their attractiveness, are much 
more reasonable than you’d expect. Even on one of 
the short stops of a motor trip, you'll appreciate the 
comfort of them. Remember—the Thousand {slands 
route is one of the shortest to Montreal. 

Cottages are available, and building sites. 

You'll love it! Right now, before you forget, ask us 
to send you enough information about the Thousand 
Islands in the St. Lawrence River. Fill out the 
coupon below. 


Ske LOOO 


ISLANDS 


of a thousand pleasures 


Thousand Islands Guests Association, Dept. 225 


Watertown, New York 
Tell me more about the Thousand Islands and their oppor- 
tunities for pleasure and rest. Send me today your 
illustrated booklets. 


~ the right 
start / 


Gulden’s adds 
that magic 
touch which 
enriches fla- 
vor, sharpens 
appetite and 
aids digestion. 


GULDENS 


MUSTARD 


Ready to use 


GULDEN'S 


Mustard 


AP THE METRO CHOCOLATE CO. 
! BROOKLYN. NY. 
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| that looks right and feels right | 


If you just say to the young man behind the counter, the sleeves of a Wilson Brothers shirt will be exactly the 
“I want some shirts, size 15”, you may or may not get number of inches indicated—and will stay so. | 

| the sort of shirts you'll enjoy wearing—most likely not. And perhaps you don’t like wads of shirting over your hip 

| To make sure of having shirts that will look well, feel bones. Shirts do not offend this way when they are made | 
right and wear long, remember these simple but very roomier in the chest than at the waist and are given long, — 

| important things—Shirt comfort begins with your col- narrow tails. Wilson Brothers Shirts, with their trouser- Hed 
lar. That is why the collars and neckbands of Wilson leg tails, tuck in neatly and do not creep above your belt. wl 


i But comfort doesn’t end there. If you want to be sure 
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_ How to buy Haberdashe 


Brothers Shirts are shrunk before they are made up. ; 
» P FHere’s real comfort in underwear 


You will find that the men who have given so much cate 

of the sleeve length after two washings, remember that Pay, 

and thought to better shirts also excel in the making of 

underwear. For instance, Wilson Brothers know that a ats | 

man’s chest size seldom tells what body-length he needs. 
Hence the Wilson Brothers trunk-measurement. 


A Ask your haberdasher to fit you Wilson Brothers’ way | 
oe . and know real underwear comfort. You can have your 
: : choice of special Wilson Brothers fabrics like Shasta Cloth 
or standard weaves such as madras and broadcloth. They © 
are made up in both union suits and two-piece garments. 


Whichever style you choose you will get the same fine 
stitching, buttonholes that won’t tear Out, On-to-stay but- ; 
tons, reinforcements at points of extra wear and the famous 
Wilson Brothers closed crotch— features that have made _ 
this underwear famous for wear as well as comfort. 


Here are also some photographs of the new Wilson — 
Brothers pajamas, hosiery, cravats and handkerchiefs. . 
Under them are some of the many things we could say — 
or that wearing will tell you. 


Wilsovi vor CHICAGO 


NEW YORK “S PARIS 
FACTORIES AT SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


oad 


COOL SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


Special fabrics have been developed by Wilson Brothers to in- 
sure cool, airy comfort in summer underwear. Tampa cloth, shown 
here, is a fine striped fabric. Then there is Shasta Cloth, another 
exclusive Wilson Brothers material. Some prefer a fine quality of 
English broadcloth, silky and lustrous. There are dozens of others 
in both union suits and two-piece garments, at prices from $1.00 
to $9.00 each. All are carefully cut to insure freedom of move- 
ment and to allow fully for possible shrinkage. 


WILSON 


B ROTHE RS GOOD-LOOKING PAJAMAS 


THE NEW CRAVATS 


SOD BY A ViER 10,000 MEN’S STORES 


There's no longer any need to sacrifice good The latest summer neckwear is light in t 
appearance on retiring. These pajamas with at- coloring and materials—yet far from pale i 

tached collars give you style all the while— plus uninteresting. For novel figured effects as \ 
A Cr OLS CV the comfort: you would expect in any Wilson as modified cubistic and futuristic patterns ini 
Brothers garment. They are made up from fine- new color harmonies mark Wilson Brot! s 

count percales, madras and broadcloths, in de- ‘Neckwear for summer. Your choice of impo! 


signs of character and individuality, $2.50 to $8.00. 


and domestic silks from $1.00 to $3.50. 
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FINE WHITE SHIRTS 


For active summer wear, nothing can take the place 
of a cool white shirt, with a comfortable attached 
collar. And when you take offyour coat orswingyour 
driver you'll be glad you bought Wilson Brothers 
Shirts. For they do not creep or pull out above your 
belt. Here is a wide choice in both collar-attached 
and neckband styles. Bond Street Broadcloths at 
$5.00, Jacquards at $3.00, $4.00, and $5.00, Strand 
Broadcloth, Wilson Brothers Shasta and Oxford 
cloths for only $2.50. 


WILSON 


lisles and silks at prices from 50c to $3.00. patterns, Priced from $1.00 to $9.00 the pair. SOLD BY OVER 10,000 MEN’S STORES 


COLOR IN HANDKERCHIEFS HOSE FOR THE LINKS B 
___ Eventhe most conservative find it hard to resist Here are plus hose to go with your new plus R O obs H (3h R S 
_ the dash of color in the new imported handker- fours. They have bright patterns that cry “Fore!” 
_ chiefs. Contrasting tones run riot in corded plus comfort at the 19th hole. There are stout 
| Stripes and woven bordets, as well as in hand- all-wool ones knit as only the Scotch and Eng- el 2 Vr OLS er 
blocked border designs and novel center effects. lish seem to know how, and lighter weight mix- 
You can choose from a wide variety of linens, tures in domestic hose, in both modest and fancy 
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Gas “or 


Your Country Home 


Pr 


| [ You can have gas in 

we your country home, 
made in your own 
compact, individual 
gas plant which can 
be installed in a 
corner of the base- 
= ment. 

Gas is ideal for cooking, heating, 
laundry work and lighting. It 
will supply you with hot water 
twenty-four hours in the day. It 
isclean,safeand odorless. Itsaves 
many steps—no wood nor coal to 
carry—no dirt nor ashes. 

The Detroit Combination Gas Machine 
will furnish you with gas for every pur- 
pose. Easily installed in any type of 
building—new or old. A size for every 
requirement—homes, clubs, institutions. 


Over fifty years of experience is back of 
every plant we build. 


DETROIT SUBURBAN GAS 
PLANT COMPANY 


2161 E. Milwaukee Ave. 
DETROIT U.S.A. 


Write for our catalog “De- 
troit Suburban Gas Service.” 
It tells the complete story. 


Dealers—Write for our 
attractive proposition. 


Furnished in two ty pes—with electric 
airometecr (shown above) or with 
weight drive. Fuel stored in buried 
tank outside building. 


ON 
DIRECT-BY- MAIL 
ADVERTISING 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease § 
selling costs. 


“Wonderful Stuf!” is echoed by all who have @ 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little 
book than from all of them!” 


And, now, all-you have to do to get YOUR COPY isto clip out this ad- 
| vertisement, pinittoyourregular businessletterhead, and mailit to the Ee 


oor 
_ ADDRESSING MACHINE .CcO. 
147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass, 


Others earn $300 to $500 monthly. Full or part time. Business 
houses now buying Christmas Cards. Experience unnecessary. 
Pay checks weekly. Attractive Sample Book FREE. Noroom 
to tell our story here. Get full details. 

JOHN HERTEL CO., Dept. 66, 318 Washington, Chicago 
Go]] Christmas Cards 
Se ] to Business Houses 


DUPLEX MIRRORS 
‘gamer Fine double auto mirror. Three- 
q 4 EEF | way adjustment. Simple, rigid, 


vibrationless. Fits any car. Best 
grade plate glass, special silvering. Ask your deal- 
er or sent prepaid by us. Special deluxe model, 
$1.75. Accessory salesmen write Maco Manu- 
facturing Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NT WORK..22.? 
28 WY ww HOME: 
fy Earn $18 to $60a week Retouching photos. Menor women, 
 Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
Ay mentand furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write 

a3 to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. J, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 189) 

ocean. It just keeps breaking and breaking 
and breaking. It made me feel—well, sort 
of awed, the way you do in church, or at 
the lodge when they’re holding some high 
degree. I’m not easily stirred, but I had 
to turn to Molly and say I thought there 
was something majestic about the ocean. 
Molly said that ‘‘majestic” was just the 
word she was trying to think of. 

I was so sold on the ocean that I went 
into one of those new stores on the board- 
walk—you know the kind—all stuccoed up 
to look Spanish, where they sell real estate 
in Florida, and asked them how much they 
were getting for lots right on the ocean. I 
had a pretty strong feeling that I’d like to 
spend the rest of my days somewhere where 
the ocean broke right in my front yard. 
When they told me the price of ocean- 
front lots, I decided to think it over before 
I made a decision. I was fairly sure, though, 
that after seeing the ocean I didn’t want to 
go back to Pellsburg, with its measly little 
river. 

The air they have along the boardwalk 
certainly is like a tonic, as I remarked to 
Molly. It gave me such an appetite that I 
ate straight through the menu from clams 
to demi-tasse. Our waiter was a negro 
named George. | 

When he brought me a baked potato 
Molly caught my eye and said, “Frank 
Spence, if I hear you make one crack about 
that baked potato not being as good as the 
ones they serve in Ye Olde English Grill at 
the New Brigham, you can go and sleep 
under the boardwalk.” 

I didn’t, though it wasn’t. 

We were pretty tuckered out by the 
sight-seeing; but as Molly pointed out, we 
didn’t come two hundred and fifty-two 
miles to go to bed. So we went out and 
walked along the boardwalk again, and got 
some salt-water taffy and ate it. The ocean 
was breaking away, and I tell you it made 
me feel a little solemn to think it had been 
doing that for years and probably would 
go on doing it long after I was dead and 
gone. We stood there watching the sea 
till Molly got chilly, and then we went into 
a movie, and the picture was Love’s Play- 
ground, but Molly and I held hands and had 
a good time. 

We had a late breakfast next day. It 
certainly surprised George the number of 
pancakes I put away. We looked over the 
people who were staying at our hotel, and 
they were a nice respectable-looking lot; 
but I guess most of them came from New 
York or Philadelphia, because they seemed 
sort of stand-offish. Near us was a nice- 
looking couple who looked like our kind of 
folks, and when I heard the man telling his 
wife he was having trouble with the brakes 
on his new Perkin Six, I wanted to lean 
over and tell him my experience with my 
coupé; but Molly said I’d better not, for 
they might think we were trying to pick 
them up, and probably we were just as 
prominent socially in our home town as 
they were in theirs, so let them make the 
advances. They didn’t make any, so we 
went out on the boardwalk. 

It was a pleasant day, with lots of fresh 
air and plenty of people parading up and 
down, some you’d like to know and a lot 
you'd hate to have to. I remarked to Molly 
that it takes all kinds of people to make a 
world. 

It was a strange experience, and one that 
sort of gave me the willies, to see all those 
faces and not know any of them from a 
hole in the ground, or vice versa. Once I 
was sure I knew a fellow—a Benny Myers 
who travels for a microscope house and 
calls on me a couple of times a year. Same 
walk, same brown suit, same ears. I was 
so delighted to see somebody I knew I was 
just going to holler, “‘Hello, Benny!’’ when 
the man turned around and I saw he had a 
lot more nose than Benny. I was dis- 
appointed. 

When I told Molly about this, she said: 
“Well, now that is odd. I was sure I saw 
Hilda Mercer—you remember her—plump 
girl with a lot of teeth who lived in Maple 
Avenue four or five years ago. She was 
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going by in a wheel chair while you were in 
that store buying cigars. I was so sure it 
was Hilda that I went right up to her and 
said, ‘Well, if it isn’t Hilda Mercer who 
used to live in Pellsburg!’ The lady said, 
‘Well, it isn’t. It is Mrs. Corcoran, of 
Camden.’”’ 

Molly and I watched the ocean a while. 
It was behaving as usual. Then we went 
back to the hotel for luncheon, and I hada 
sea-food cocktail, celery, smelts—but no 
matter. 

The orchestra played, and when I turned 
to Molly and said, ‘“‘Say what you will, it 
isn’t as good as the one at the New Brig- 
ham,” Molly sort of sighed and said, ‘‘I 
was thinking that too.” 

Maybe it was the smelts. Anyhow, when 
we went out after luncheon, I found I’d lost 
interest in the ocean. Personally, I like 
variety. I didn’t want to spoil Molly’s fun, 
though, so I said, ‘“‘Isn’t it wonderful the 
way that water keeps coming in and com- 
ing in?” 

“Huh!” said Molly. ‘‘There’s nothing to 
prevent it.”’ 

That made me wonder if maybe Molly 
hadn’t gone a little sour on the ocean her- 
self. 

“Let’s go somewhere—to an auction, or 
anything,” she suggested. ‘‘We can’t spend 
all our time watching a lot of loose water 
sloshing about.” 

We didn’t have to look far for an auc- 
tion. We went into a place full of rugs, 
china and statues, not intending to buy a 
thing, but just for the entertainment. I 
must say that auctioneer was an A-1 sales- 
man. Before we got out we’d bought a 
bronze statue of an elephant attacked by 
two ivory tigers, which we hardly needed, 
for our house is full of bric-a-brac as it is. 
Molly bought a dozen doilies with blue- 
birds on them, although she already has 
more doilies than any two women in Pells- 
burg. She paid twenty-seven-fifty for 
them, which seemed a lot for doilies to me; 
but she got bidding against a hard-faced 
dame who gave Molly a mean look every 
time Molly raised the bid a half dollar, so 
Molly made up her mind she was going to 
have those doilies willy-nilly. 

Well, there was a baked potato with the 
roast beef at dinner, and I looked at the 
potato, then at Molly, then at the potato, 
and Molly said, ‘‘Go ahead, say it!’ 

But I didn’t. Molly knew what I was 
thinking. Women get the knack of doing 
that after they’ve been married to you fif- 
teen years or so. 

We went out into one of the lounges, or 
drawing-rooms, or whatever they are, after 
dinner, and we felt sort of out of it. No- 
body paid any attention to us. The other 
guests sat around like so many shad; so, 
I guess, did we. I began to get fidgety. 
Then somebody turned on the radio. They 
got a couple of New York stations—not 
bad, but nothing so very wonderful. Then 
the fellow twiddled the knob and I heard a 
bass voice that—would you believe it?— 
gave me a thrill. It was old Charlie Ball, 
and he was saying: 

“This is Station WPMS—Purdy & 
Marx’s Big Store, Pellsburg— More than an 
Institution—a Necessity.’ 

He certainly showed up those big-city 
announcers. I looked at Molly. Her eyes 
were bright too. 

“Stand by,” said Charlie Ball, ‘‘and you 
will hear the Purdy-Marx Music Dispensers 
play Nobody’s Sweeter Than My Sweetie 
Anita.” 

And maybe they didn’t play it! It was 
as clear as a bell, and I tell you I wanted to 
get right up and say, “That’s my town 
you're listening to!” 

Then they switched the radio to Newark 
or some such place, and Molly and I went 
out to the boardwalk. We didn’t even 
glance at the ocean. We were both pretty 
thoughtful as we walked along. We sort of 
automatically went into the auction again 
and got seats in the front row. Molly al- 
most bought some more doilies, but this 
time the same hard-faced dame outbid her. 
I guess that woman must have been a regu- 
lar doily-buying fool. it 


‘dollar-sixty. I put the cards away J 


May i, 


They put up a piano lamp wi , 
hogany post and purple fringe, 

“Looks to me a lot like the o, 
were selling at the Big Store for fo , 
fifty,” I whispered to Molly, i 

The bidding started at thirty, h I 
forty, then fifty. I could see My 
of twitching around in her seat an) 
that meant she was up to somethi } 
bid fifty-two. From the back of f 
tion room a woman bid fifty-thr| 
voice gave me a start. I seemed | 
it; but I’d had so many false alar 
I left home I decided my ears were | 
tricks on me. Molly came right b;) 
“Fifty-four!” Molly is as sweet arg 
as most women ever are, but w) 
makes up her mind, you’d bet! 
round for the nearest exit. “Tift 
shouts the woman in the back of B 
tion room. 

“Fifty-six!’’ counters Molly. 

Well, it was give and take unt! j 
the lamp was knocked down to \V| 
sixty-seven seventy-five, and Molh ; 
round to toss a triumphant glam) 
opponent. 

Then I saw Molly give a little gi) 
she said, ‘‘Heavens above, Frank, ’ 
Cooper!’’ 

I spun round, and sure enough, 
Standing beside her was Wallie. }, 
saw us his mouth dropped open an } 
red. Then he grinned. The next th 
knew I was shaking his hand and 
shaking mine, and the girls were j 
each other like a couple of machi , 
and old Wallie was saying, “We 
well, you pair of rascals sure are as | 
sore eyes,” and Molly was saying ) 
“Dear, that blue georgette looks | 
smart for words.” 

We all went out on the boardw: , 
Wallie said, “I see the sea is doing - 
as per usual,” and of course that 
laughing; and when Wallie preter > 
was in what he called grand upr: 
the waves were the audience, ar. 
something he called The Misery tr 
Stevedore, which went “Sacrament | 
fornio, Olive Oilio, Macaronio,” we] | 
so hard I thought they might put uf 
boardwalk. 

We didn’t say a word about wh) 
come to Atlantic City, and Flo and/ 
didn’t say anything, either. 

Wallie said, ‘Folks, could I, per 3 
induce you gay gamboliers to shu > 
ole pasteboards?’”’ Needless to say | 
and I said yes. | 


By a funny coincidence, Wallie < 
were stopping at the New Clarimor f 
next door to our hotel, and they’? 
down the same day we had. We vi 
our room in the New Grandleigh and a 
bridge. Molly and I won two dolli 
forty cents, and we quit at eleven; 
had the bellhop, whose name was | 
bring up some sandwiches and grat j 
to our room; and then we sat arou : 
kidded, and I wish I could remembe 
of the wise cracks Wallie pulled. F' 
a peach of a Scotch story—one of his § 
about a moth opening its pocketboi|: 
two Scotchmen flying out, and thot! 
heard it before, the way Wallie told | 
us in stitches. He imitated a locon? 
too, till the man in the next room pc} 
on the wall and hollered through th) 
why in the hell didn’t Wallie go toa‘! 
house, and Wallie came right back art 
the man to go home to the 200, al) 
and Molly had to hush him up. 

The Coopers went to their hotel at | 
and Wallie said, “Just wait, you bali 
R-r-r-revenge is sweet, and tomorre 
missus and I will cop your chemises. | 

But the joke was on them. We 15 
bridge all the way back to Pellsburg ‘ 
train the next day, and Molly and I 


we turned the bend in the river and ! 
see our new light, heat and power i 
and I don’t mind admitting the sight? 
me a kick. 
In fairness to Wallie and Flo, 1 
say that they set us back four-fiftee! 
next night. 
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Identify the aristocrat 
of pens by this 
white dot 


This fountain pen of the hour 
is the pen for a lifetime 


} The overwhelming, success of the Sheaffer Lifetime has 
Hs been due to the fact that it is not only a beautiful foun- 


Lp 
x 5E 
R @ 


ia 
He a tain pen but a dependable writing, tool at all times. 
aie if a Because it is “fool proof” we unconditionally guarantee 
: ys it for a lifetime. Superlative workmanship and the use 
of lustrous Radite, a practically unbreakable jade-green 
material, which is three times as costly as the rubber 
ordinarily used, make this remarkable guarantee possi- 
ble. The Titan pencil here shown, with the propel-repel- 
expel lead control, is made with the same infinite care, 
and will not jam. Both are Sheaffer’s finest products. 


LYE 
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“Lifetime’’ pen, $8.75 — pencil, $4.25 — Lady “‘Lifetime,”’ $7.50 —guaranteed 


At better stores everywhere 
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What’s It 
All About? 


Let the Sikes Dealer 
Tell You 


If you don’t know it, write for the 
name of the Sikes dealer in your city. 
Let him tell you why, for the first 
time, business men are buying office 
chairs by trade-marked name just as 
they would a car. 


Let him tell you what you know 
already—that a better looking office 
is a real business builder. Let him 
prove to you that the most comfort- 
able and best looking chairs carry 
the Sikes trade-mark. 


Let him talk to you about Sikes 
super-strength construction features 
that make Sikes Office Easy Chairs 
last. For example, the seat, frame 
and leg are firmly united, not only 
with glue and screws, but also a 
chucked dowel made in one piece 
with the leg. These dowels are oval 
shaped and fitted with wedges to 
insure a snug fit and allow for con- 
traction and expansion. 


It will 


Sifts 


Look up that Sikes dealer. 
pay you. 


SIKES COMPANY 
FoRessKts PHILADELPHIA 


| tlemen, I assure you—I swear 
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A moment later a surging mass of hounds 


| were tumbling over one another among the 


Brussels sprouts in Mr. Hands’ kitchen gar- 


| den. Two whips were first to reach the spot. 


They were followed by the master and 
other members of the hunt. 

“Shot, sir—shot to bits,” said a whip, 
exhibiting the limp, bedraggled body. 

Colonel Tighe brought his foot down with 
a crash on a cucumber frame. 

“Thunder of heaven!” he cried. “These 
damned parvenus!”’ 

Joy in his heart, Mr. Hands hurried from 
the house. He had seen from his win- 
dow the splendid company—the best blood 


| in the county gathered in his garden. The 
| mercury of social ambition soared high. 


They should not be allowed to depart with- 
out refreshment. Lady Vale Alton would 


| shake him by the hand. Thank heaven his 


port was reliable. There would be cherry 
brandy for the ladies. He hurried on, 
words of welcome ready on his lips. 

“Welcome to the Yews,” he said. “ Wel- 
come to the ie 

But something was wrong. Colonel Tighe 
was pointing at him with a whip. 

“You dare to show your face after this 


| contemptible murder?” he cried. ‘“D’you 
| know what we think of a man who does this 
| kind of thing—what the whole county 


thinks of him?’’? He touched the dead fox 


| with the toe of a riding boot. 


Mr. Hands turned white and sick. ‘‘Gen- 


” 


“Riddled with shot, sir, and that’s what 


| you ought to be, sir, that’s what you ought 


to be!” 

And then for the first time since the 
Armistice, Captain Greville went over the 
top—over the top of two hedges to face 
inevitable annihilation. 

“T shot that fox,’’ he said—‘“‘shot it last 
night.”’ 

There was amazement. ‘‘ You, Greville? 
But I thought you were a sportsman.” 

“Nevertheless I shot it—deliberately.” 

There was a pause. Then Tighe said very 
distinctly, ‘‘But gentlemen don’t do such 
things.” 

“Then, sir, I can’t afford to be a gentle- 
man.” 

“And never were,” said Mr. Hands 
stoutly. ‘‘And never was.” 

Someone murmured, ‘I can’t under- 
stand.” 

“No,” said Greville, “or forgive the sin 
of poverty.”’ 

“But, look here, old bird,” drawled 
young Talbot-Chesser, from the Manner- 
ings, ‘‘the hunt’s glad to square losses you 
may sustain. It’s barbarous blazin’ away 
and destroyin’ other people’s simple 
pleasures.” 

“Then the hunt should answer letters as 
they get them,” retorted Greville with 
emotion. 

Mr. Hands touched the master on the 
sleeve. 

“Talking of the hunt as if it were a busi- 
ness house!”’ he scoffed. 

But favor is not so easy to curry. The 
master drew away his arm and scowled. 
Young Talbot-Chesser shook his head. 

““Wasn’t the action of a white man or a 
sahib,” he said. ‘‘Not a sahib of my ac- 
quaintance would have done it.’”’ 

“Nor,” said Mr. Hands, “would they 
try to lay off the blame on a neighbor.” 

“Who has?” demanded Greville. 

“You have. Wasn’t the body found in 
my garden, where without a doubt you 
slung it?” 

“That’s a lie,” said Greville. ‘ Didn’t I 
come here at once and take the responsibil- 
ity? Is there a soul in this county who’s 
likely to believe you’d ever be able to 
shoot—anything?”’ 

“Out of my garden!’’ roared Hands. 
“Out before I turn you out!” 

“Skrimshanker !”’ said Greville. ““Pawky 
skrimshanker! Address another word to 
me or about me and I’ll swing you by the 
nose.” 
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OX EGGS — | 


(Continued from Page 33) 


“Come,” said the master, addressing the 
onlookers. ‘‘We’re out to hunt, not to take 
part in vulgar brawls.’’ He turned to Gre- 
ville. ‘You may have believed you were 
protecting your interests in murdering this 
fox, but I venture to doubt it. In the cir- 
cumstances there will be no compensation 
from the hunt. . . . Let us get back to our 
horses.”’ 

“A glass of sloe gin before you go,” sug- 
gested Mr. Hands urgently. 

“Sloe gin be damned!” said the master. 

That afternoon Captain Greville re- 
ceived a letter, by hand, from Lady Foun- 
del. Lady Foundel, it said, would, in 
future, be obtaining her weekly supply of 
eggs from a new source, with compliments. 
Greville crumpled the note into a ball and 
pitched it on the ground. The messengers 
from Belmont Towers and Lyelands, who 
both collected three dozen a week, failed to 
put in an appearance. By the first post 
next morning came a batch of letters can- 
celing regular orders. Captain Greville 
tore them into confetti. 

“A freeze-out,”’ he muttered, and some- 
where at the back of his head the name 
Burton, Burton, dinned ironically. 

There is no organization in the world so 
complete as that in which men and women 
combine to bring about the humiliation and 
destruction of one of their number who has 
transgressed a social law. The entire ma- 
chinery of the county was set in motion to 
knock Greville out of business. Every- 
where was apparent a conspiracy of great 
and small. 

Mr. Hands, laboring under the mistaken 
belief that his own social success might 
haply spring from the confounding of Gre- 
ville, plunged into the fray with an enthusi- 
asm which had never distinguished his 
actions during the sterner warfare of seven 
years before. He was tireless. He put pen 
to paper and attacked Greville through the 
medium of the local newspaper. 

“Our beautiful countryside,” he wrote, 
“is being ruined by bungalows and hen 
coops—and who shall tell the one from the 
other?—and very unsporting gentlemen, 
so-called, who violate the best traditions of 
our noble race.”’ 

Followed, through a labyrinth of paren- 
thesis, a full account of the destruction of 
the fox. No names were mentioned. 

The letter made a stir all over the neigh- 
borhood. In the village pub, it was dis- 
cussed nightly. 

“Ther’s no doubt as captain killed a vox, 
but voxes be there for killin’. They be no 
manner 0’ use otherways.” 

“Tes’n that, Polter, but tes unsportin’ 
fer one man to kill a vox, a vox bein’ re- 
served fer all they hounds and huntsmen 
fer to kill together, do ee see?”” A compli- 
cated point—knotty. 

Captain Greville faced adversity and os- 
tracism like an officer and a gentleman. He 
walked the roads with his head held high. 
The country cut him in a variety of ways. 
Beal, the big grocer at the market town, 
was approached. 

“You can hardly expect to keep our cus- 
tom if you deal with a man of that char- 
acter.”’ 

Beal scratched his head. Beal had been 
ready to take eggs from Greville up to any 
number. 

“But you see how I stand, captain.” 

“T see,” was the grim retort. 

“‘Let’s hope it will all blow over,” he said. 

Blow over! 

At the Willingly Dairy Company the 
worm had been at work. 

“Just for the present,” they said. 

A country fit for heroes—to starve in. 
Greville shut his teeth, but his patience 
was wearing thin. So concerned was he for 
the welfare of his son that he was quite un- 
able to speak a civil word to the boy. 

Now on Sundays it was the fashion 
among the inhabitants of Little Ddole- 
Keynes to walk for an hour by the margin 
of the lake. A church parade—a custom 


honored by the observance 015 
generations. The village dresse ; 
and turned up en masse—eyen ¢\y 
county would attend. 

It took all Greville’s courage) 
himself into his best serge su ; 
across the cinder track to the | 
knew exactly what he might ex \ 
then he had known what to expe | 
went over the top in the Battle o [ 
those years before. Captain G , 
no coward. 

He jammed his hands into , 
pockets and set forth. Couples 15 
by, little groups ignored him, « 
whom he had been on friendly ti, 
to reply to his greeting. The | 
blew over the lake’s surface vi 
wind, yet it served to fan a flam 
in Greville’s breast. Not mv, 
would he stand it—not much || 
little more and 

Then he saw Hands—Hand| 
back toward him and was sayil)| 
have to clear out. We don’t wa 
who’re not gentlemen in this yill 

Hands had chosen a bad mom: 
a sudden yell, Greville was uponi; 
fingers that fastened upon his no;| 
and round went Hands—swun | 
nose—round and round, then | 


Only Mr. Hands’ bowler remaij 
path. Greville kicked it into. 
after its owner. Then he mam \ 
across the fields to Hill 60. He hi 
his boats. The fat was in the » 
rector sent a message expressing h } 
the’ quiet dignities of a chure 
should have been thus profaned. | 
few remaining customers vanil | 
Mr. Hands applied for and was \ 
summons against him for assault 
tery. ~ | 
Only one household still i 


heretofore—the household of Am| 
her grandmother. 

‘I do not like quarrels,” sai¢|! 
lady, “especially when I am sa 
between the quarrelers. But I di 
sometimes they can’t be ayoide 
very clear, Captain Greville, ¢! 
mean to starve you out, and I on\) 
could suggest a way you could) 
them. But, oh, dear me, I can i 
nothing. Oh, while we’re on the 3 
she added, “could you spare me a J 
eggs or so to put in glass? They F 
expensive later on.” 

“No, I couldn’t,” said Grevilli 1 
and then bent forward and kissec « 
pulsively. ‘“‘You are a darling,” 
with emotion, ‘‘and I s’pose I’ve a2 
a fool.” 

“You have,’ said Amardis’! 
mother, ‘‘but regretting it won't) 
good.” ; E 

“Listen,” said Greville, “I’m | 
man and a failure at that. During! 
I managed to put up a fairly goc§ 
but since the war I’ve cracked. 2 
own sake, I don’t care, but for t!|! 
sake I do care—terribly. Of course! 
ought to have shot the fox, I kno’ 
and I dare say if I crawled round thi? 
on all fours they might be willing |! 
look it and give me a second chan) 
I’m not made that way, Mrs. Mei! 
boy may live to deride me as a mat € 
by the world, but I’ll be damned if |! 
ever say I was a coward or a cray 
I’m to be squeezed out of Littl 
Keynes, I’ll go with my flag flying f 
make the whole village dance to n 
before that happens. The name of i 
shall be remembered in Little Dole-? 
long after its owner’s failure has bi} 

otten.”’ e 
‘ “Brave words,” said Amardis’ F 
mother. ei 

“Watch ’em come true,” said ¢ 
grimly. ; 

That night he spoke to Michael r 
first time for many days. I 

(Continued on Page 196) 
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Mother's Responsibility 


She cannot afford to have anything in the home 
that does not protect and promote the health 
and comfort of her children. 

ScotTissue has supplanted the harsh, non- 
absorbent toilet tissue of other days. Mothers 
everywhere select ScotTissue because of its 
soothing softness, its whiteness, its quick-absor- 
bency and its unquestioned purity. 

ScotTissue is safe for children. It will not harm 
or irritate the most delicate skin. That’s why 
it is especially sought by women of refinement 
for their personal hygienic requirements. No 
conversation. Just say “ScotTissue.” 
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You know your 
hair looks right 


N important luncheon en- 
8agement — you want to 
look your best ... Yet— 


Your hair! . . . For years men 
have worried over this, the most 
conspicuous part of their appear- 
ance. But now you can know your 
hair is right. 


Your assurance—Stacomb. 


Stacomb will keep your hair 
smoothly in place—all day long. Yet 
never leave it matted or greasy- 
looking. Helps prevent dandruff too. 
Comes in jars, tubes and liquid form. 
All drug stores. 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. A-77,113 W. 18thSt., N.Y.C. 

Send free sample of Stacomb as 
checked:—Cream (, Liquid 2. 


Driving in the rain on slippery pavements \ 
or treacherous country roads is dangerous 
enough itself . . . and is doubly so when you 


are practically “blindfolded” behind a rain- 
blurred windshield. NO-BLUR reduces toa 
minimum the ers of rainy-day driving in en- 
abling you to s a 

shield. One apr on of NO-BLUR on your wind- 
shield is effective for six months or longer. It will 
not wear or wash off. NO-BLUR is absolutely trans- 
parent. You can't even see it after it is applied... 
in fact you wouldn't know it was on your windshield (3.3%, 
but for the perfect vision it enables you to enjoy each & 
time it rains. Even though your car is equipped 
with a mechanical windshield wiper you will wel- 
come the added safety and convenience of being able fie 
to see y through the ENTIRE windshield in- 8 
stead of a scant semi-circle. For sale at accessory 
dealers’ or sent direct. RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Price $1.00 
Standard Sales Co., Dept. E-62, Memphis, Tenn. The best dollar 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Dr? Scholl's 
ino-pads 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


CUT ME OUT 


1 

I 

: and mail me, with your name and address, to 
1 Box 1624, c/o The Saturday Evening Post, 353 4 
I 
I 
J 
I 


you ever spent, 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone 


— = os oe ol 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. I will 4 | 
bring you full details telling how you may easily ! 
make $5 to $10 a week extra in your Spare time! , 
/— a oe ee ee es ee ee ee ee oe ee ee se a 


AGENTS WANTED 


everywhere to obtain information regarding 
improvements to power and heating plants, re- 
fineries, factories, laundries, greenhouses, etc. 
Liberal commission. Write for particulars. 
THE WEBER CHIMNEY CO., 1455 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
a ea 
PATENT-SENSE, i222 
| inventors seek- 

| ing largest de- 


served profits. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, 774 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
“Mike, old man, we’re up against it. 


| Eggs are piling up—customers have van- 


ished.” 

“Awfully sorry,’’ said the boy. 

“Don’t be! In the old days I was at my 
best when I was up against it. We’ll see 
how the old principle stands. I want you 
to get together half a dozen stout lads to 
meet me in the market place at noon to- 
morrow—the kind of lad who can chuck a 
cricket ball.”’ 

“Wasy stuff, guv; but what’s the idea?” 

“We're going to deliver a few eggs free 
of charge. We’re going to make our pres- 


ence felt.” 


“What, chuck ’em about?” said Michael, 


| in dismay. 


“Exactly. It ought to be rather fun.” 

It would be fun were it not for the trag- 
edy lurking behind it. 

“You don’t mean it, guy!” 

“Yes, Ido. Noon tomorrow. I’ll bring 
the ammunition.” 

Five minutes later, Michael was whisper- 
ing through the hedge to Amardis. 

““My old man’s gone off his rocker,” said 
he. 

But Amardis shook her head. 

“No, he hasn’t—he hasn’t a bit—and 
please I can chuck?” 

Next day Michael and his forces awaited 
the arrival of the ammunition wagon. 
There were the two Boulter boys, Amardis, 
young Peak Billing, the village fast bowler, 
Syd Mason and Wally Wall. 

Michael had fallen them -in beside the 


| sheep pens, sized them, numbered them off 
| from the right and addressed a few hearten- 


ing words on the subject of discipline. 
“Stand at ease—stand easy,” he con- 


| cluded. 


Captain Greville, dressed in an old Brit- 


| ish warm, came up the hill pushing a hand- 


cart laden with open cases of eggs and 
empty baskets. 

“Company, ’shun!” roared Michael as 
Greville came to a standstill and took the 
salute. 

“One full basket to each man,” he said. 
“Take your time from me and don’t start 
bombing until the whistle goes. Remember 


_ to keep touch and look out for attacks from 


the rear. Quick march!” 

He halted his troops fifteen yards from 
the auctioneer’s rostrum. Behind them 
was a wall, before them a double line of open 
pens, variously filled with sheep, pigs and 
cattle. The sale was due to begin in a few 
minutes and already farmers, villagers and 
ladies and gentlemen of quality were drift- 
ing away from the ribbon and fruit stalls 
and other attractions of the market place. 

Mr. Sarum, of Sarum, Hate & Spendit, 
auctioneers, emerged from the Green Man, 
wiping his mouth with the back of his hand, 
and he mounted the steps of the rostrum 
and picking up a small hand bell rang it. 

‘“Gentlemen, the sale commences.”’ 

“Now!” cried Greville. 

The first volley of range finders described 


an arc over Mr. Sarum’s head and splashed 
on the cobbles between himself and the 
nearest of his clients. There was a gasp of 
astonishment and a move backward. 


“What’s on—what’s the game?” some- 


one cried. 


“Put ’em in steadily,” Greville com- 


manded, ‘‘a creeping barrage, boys! A 
yard at a time!”’ 


Swish—flop! went the eggs. 
“Hi, stop that—stop it!” shrilled Mr. 


Sarum, and ducked as another clutch 
| whizzed by. 


Up) big? 
Eggs were falling in a steady stream be- 


| tween the rostrum and the prospective 

buyers. The front rank had fallen back 
| three or four yards, but a press of specta- 
| tors, hurrying from a distance to see what 
was happening, impeded the retreat. 


Within two minutes nearly every soul 
n Little Dole-Keynes was crowded into 


a narrow compass before the auctioneer. 
Those in front were pressing back and 
those at the back pressed forward. 


“Rush ’em!”’ cried a voice. ‘Rush the 


bounders! Get behind ’em!” 
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Captain Greville held up his hand. 

“No one to move!” he said. ‘Listen to 
me! For the past ten days I have been 
tyrannized because in defense of my prop- 
erty I shot a fox. For that crime—and I 
admit it was a crime—I am to be denied the 
right to earn a living. Well and good. But 
if I am not to live, then no business shall be 
done at Little Dole-Keynes this day. I 
wish no harm to anyone and no one will 
come to harm who obeys orders. When I 
give the word of command you will all face 
the other way and march in close formation 
to the crossroads. From there you will 
break up and go quietly to your homes.” 

From the middle of the crowd a voice 
was lifted—the voice of Mr. Hands. 

“Are we going to allow ourselves to be 
dictated to by a creature like that?” he 
cried. “Into the duck pond with him!” 

For one moment it looked as though a 
rush would be made. But Captain Greville 
was swift to act. 

“Double doses, boys!” he cried. 
“Bracket the whole crowd—box ’em in, 
fore and aft!” 

A hail of eggs fell before, behind and on 
both flanks of the crowd. 

“Wedge ’em up tight, boys! Shorten on 
your back line! Pitch ’em high!” 

In face of this brilliant bracketing the 
crowd was squared into a compact perspir- 
ing wedge. Your countryman does not like 
to have his market broadcloth splashed 
with yolk and albumen, and there were 
ladies and gentlemen and persons of qual- 
ity in the crowd who had their dignity to 
consider. 

Young Talbot-Chesser was there and he 
gave it out that in his opinion, at least, 
Greville was a sportsman. 

“Give me a joker who takes his troubles 
standing up,” said he. 

It was at that moment the cinema oper- 
ator appeared upon the scene. Now the 
cinema operator had no ulterior motive in 
coming to Little Dole-Keynes. He was 
there simply and solely to take Spreading 
Chestnuts, Ye Olde Hostelrie and por- 
traits of ducks. He had not a notion of the 
scoop that awaited him. In a second he 
realized that something unfamiliar was 
toward. Grasping his machine, he leaped 
from the car and squeezing between a couple 
of Frisian heifers ranged himself on the side 
of Captain Greville. 

“What’s on?’’ he demanded breathlessly, 
“What’s on?” 

“Keep that back-line stuff higher!” 
roared Greville. 

“Ts it a joke?” 

“Joke? No! 
of you, about turn!” 

“Not yet,” screamed the cinema opera- 
tor, shaking out the legs of the tripod and 
grasping the handle of the machine. “T’]] 
give you a hundred pounds to keep ’em as 
they are.” 

Greville started and cocked his head side- 
ways. 

“Ts that a bet?” 

““A bet? Lord, yes! You shall have any- 
thing!” 

“Face this way!’ Greville ordered. 

The camera whirred and the temper of 
the crowd began to crack. The back ‘line 
swayed outward and broke, half a dozen 
villagers scuttled for safety. The rest 
surged forward, checked by a veritable 
curtain fire of falling eggs. 

Then someone threw a tomato. It was 
aimed at the camera, for your simple Eng- 
lishman does not like to be perpetuated in 
his folly; but passion rendered the aim 
untrue. The tomato struck Greville full in 
the face. A shout was lifted. 

“At ’em, boys!” 

In that instant Captain Greville both 
saw and looked red. 

“Bomb ’em out!” he shrieked, and 
raised the old school battle cry, “‘Up, Bur- 
ton! Up, Burton!” 

And then the mix-up began. The line of 
pens stretching between aggressors and ag- 
gressed held up the advance like a barri- 
cade of barbed wire. As some of the bolder 
spirits vaulted the low rails of the pens, 
Peak Billing, fast bowler of the village 


Now the whole lot 


May 


team, sniped them off at close ; 
sound of eggs breaking on bare) 
was music in his ears for months 
Amardis kept saying, “If you 
eggs, have them for nothin 
for nothing!”’ Her marksmar}; 
phenomenal. She was no ordinar| 
The square had broken now, 
running in all directions; some |; 
others to skirt round the pens a} 
from the flanks. ‘ 
Something hit the wall hel 
with a dull thud—a potato, I 
by another and another. A 
had been broached and alreg | 
were rushing it up to the front 
whistled with the sound of 


pit of the stomach and doub 

“To the forge!” cried Greville 
me, my lads!”’ } 

Headed by the cinema 
fled. They were not a second 
last of the gallant band had 
into the open shelter of the for 
armed host was upon om 
jammed the egg barrow 
doorway and shouted an o 
low and reserve fire!”” Pota: 
pears thundered on the low ; 
penetrated the narrow openi 
jangle among the blacksmith 
came clattering down. 

There were cries, shouts a1 
the camera. 

The attackers were out 
hysterical, half angry and 
the fantastic joke of it. 
ammunition with lavish prodig: 
other minute the vegetable b 
nuded. And then it was 
proved himself a master of stra 
enemies looked helplessly abe 
something else to throw, he ¢ 
troops to attack. 

“Up, Burton!” they ¢ 
not why. 

Never before had there bee 
in the village of Little Dole- 
few who had the courage to 
ground and offer resistance 1 
from head to foot and fled before 
sault like animated omelets. The 
carried all before it. Ten minut) 
Captain Greville and his scarlet ¢| 
spiring band of heroes were mastel) 
market place. With the exception ¢) 
Wall, there had been no casual i 
Wally Wall was used to the effects 
apples in the stomach and had alri| 
covered. 

The cinema operator wiped the | g 
out of his eyes. 

“The most terrific piece of loc t 
ever screened,” he gurgled. “T!) 
Lord’s sake, whats it all mean?” | 

“Tt means,” Greville replied, wi ) 
vestige of humor, “that I shot a fo- 
when are you going to give me thi! 
dred pounds?’ 

“T’ll phone my directors to pos i 
night. But, my dear sir, does the sh 


here?” : 
Greville nodded. 
“Tt ends,” he said. “Except th) 
afternoon I shall be delivering all ti 
that my old customers have refused 
from me during the past ten days.” 
“What time?” 
“About half past three.” | 
“Another fifty if I can come with 
“Done!” said Greville. 
The cinema operator rushed to th 
post office and put through a call | 
firm. He also spoke to Keeley, of tn 
versal Press Bureau, Fleet Street, E.’- 
“T’ll come myself,” said Keeley. 
Greville’s eyebrows went up wi! 
three o’clock that afternoon, a fine 
sine as well as the cinema operatol | 
drew up before Hill 60. A very prosp? 
looking individual stepped from tl) 
and introduced himself. 
“Keeley, of the Universal Press By 
Captain Greville. Mind if I come | 


i 


with you this afternoon?”’ 
(Continued on Page 198) 
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tEENT LIST OF AUTHORIZED 
AUFACTURERS OF 40-40-20 


1EV, A, ALPERS CO - Cleveland, O. 
4éGAMATED PAINT Co, 

New York City 
rINTIC PAINT & VARNISH WORKS, 
{N+ Wilmington, N. C, 

‘U RIBBON PAINT CO. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
\L'ORNIA PAINT CO - Oakland, Calif. 
SLMBIA VARNISH CO - Los Angeles, Cal. 
JC PAINT AND VARNISH CO. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
HEDEBEVOISE CO. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ENY A. DEWEY Co, , INC, 

New York City 
UNNT PAINT MFG. CO., INC. 

Jamaica, No2x; 
aA & HAUSMAN Co., INC, 

Lon "tsland City, N. Y. 
:LON-SIBLEY & coninc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
JELD PAINT CO - Newark, N. J. 
HIFOY PAINT CO- Cincinnati, oO, 
XAER PAINT CO - Detroit, Mich. 
‘MEL H. FRENCH & CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 
AMINE BROS - Baltimore, Md, % 
ILRETH VARNISH CO - "Brooklyn, N.Y, 
nok CO + Long Island City, N. Y. 
ie PAINT CO. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
TSRITY PAINT Co- seven, Conn. 
H3ON McKIM JOHNSON CO. 
el Linden, N. J. 
IR JOHNSON & Cco., INC, 
Providence, Reels 
RéK M. KENNEDY PAINT & COLOR 
|; Newark, N. 
ONMAN AND MARTINEZ 
New York Cit 
HILORAIN LEAD & PAINT CO. y 
Lorain, Ohio 
a ILLAN PAINT CO. Detroit, Michigan 
MAHONING PAINT & OIL co 


Youngstown, O, 
HMARIETTA PAINT & COLOR Co. 
Marietta, O, 


k 

s 
1ELLENTOWN MFG.CO. Allentown,Pa, [iam 

| 
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Sixty-one a each with years of experience in making 
good paints, unanimously endorse 40-40-20, the new brilliantly 
white house-paint. 

These paint manufacturers are making 40-40-20 according to 
the formula of The New Jersey Zinc Company and are authorized to 
use the Registered Trade Mark, 40-40-20, on their labels. 

To convince these manufacturers of the advantages of this paint 
required the most conclusive evidence of its superior qualities. 
Laboratory tests of the severest nature left 40-40-20 as they found 
it—brilliantly white and undisturbed. Practical tests on houses over 
a period of four years demonstrated the qualities which the laboratory 
tests indicated. 

The sheer merit of 40-40-20 has already won complete endorse- 
ment by the sixty-one manufacturers who now make it. Addi- 
tional authorized manufacturers of 40-40-20 will have been added 
before this advertisement is published. They recommend its use on 
your home. It will give you a brilliant and permanent white—a 
paint surface that will wear long and well, leaving an excellent surface 
for repainting. 

Your painter can buy 40-40-20 from his dealer or learn where 
it is sold from any of the authorized manufacturers listed below. Our 
booklet ‘When White is White” sent free on request. 
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The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Established 1848 
Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
160 Front Street, New York City 


CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH * CLEVELAND ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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we 40-40-20 is the Registered Trade Mark of The New Jersey Zinc Company for an outside 
paint. This paint is made according to the formula of The New Jersey Zinc Company by 

sixty-one paint manufacturers. It is made in paste form, specially for master painters, and 
is also made by some manufacturers as a ready _ mixed paint in Baby shades and tints. 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON + Brooklyn,N.Y, 
M. J. MERKIN PAINT CO., INC, 
New York City 
MICHIGAN PAINT MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NEGLEY & CO. San Antonio, Texas 
OAKLEY PAINT MFG.CO - Los Angeles,Cal, 
THE PARR PAINT AND COLOR CO. 
Cleveland, O. 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CoO.,, INC. 
Louisville, Ky. 
THE PERRY & DERRICK CO., INC. 
Dayton, Ky. 
H. PETERMAN, INC - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PHELAN-FAUST PAINT MFG. CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOENIX PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
RASMUSSEN & CO - Portland, Ore. 
RED SPOT PAINT & VARNISH CO.,INC. 
Evansville, Ind. 
THE ROBERTSON PAINT & VARNISH 
Co - Cleveland, O. 
SEATTLE PAINT CO - Seattle, Wash. 
SOVEREIGN PAINT MFG. CO., INC. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
THE GILBERT SPRUANCE CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE STEWART BROS, PAINT CO. 
Alliance, O. 
TIBBETTS-WESTERFIELD PAINT CO. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
TROPICAL PAINT & OILCO - Cleveland, 0. 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO, 
Providence, R. I. 
UTLEY PAINT Co., INC - New Orleans, La. 
WARREN PAINT r & COLOR CO, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
WESTERN PAINT AND VARNISH CO, 
Duluth, Minn, 
J.C. WHITLAM MFG, CO - Wadsworth, O. 


IN CANADA: 


BRANDRAM-HENDERSON, LTD: Montreal 
THE IMPERIAL VARNISH AND COLOR 
CO., LTD - Toronto 

INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES,LTD. 
St, Boniface, Winnipeg 

THE LOWE BROTHERSCO.,LTD-: Toronto 

OTTAWA PAINT WORKS, LTD - Ottawa 

A. RAMSAY & SON CO + Montreal 
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les NEW THERMOID Lists bring welcome news 
to the motorist, because they reduce the car 
owner's list price of Thermoid Hydraulic Com- 
pressed — the All-Weather Brake Lining — by 


37%; and reduce the car owner’s list price on Thermoid 
Interwoven by 50%. They enable the Thermoid Service Station 
or Garage to give the motorist an unquestionably superior 
lining at a much lower cost than the list price of even the 
most inferior lining. 


The reduced lists to the car owner do not indicate any reduction 
in quality. On the contrary. Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed Brake 
Lining with its new all-weather feature is a distinct improvement. 
And Thermoid Interwoven Brake Lining, on which there is a 
50 per cent reduction in list price to the consumer, remains a recog- 
nized standard among woven linings. 


Improved production methods and increased volume are responsible 
for the change. 


The New All-Weather Brake Lining 


A new and exclusive weaving and treating process now employed 
in Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed Linin g insures the easiest, quickest 
and most dependable brake action in any and all weathers. Thermoid’s 
gripping power is greater even on a wet day than that shown by some 
linings in the driest weather. The greatest swelling or shrinkage of 
Thermoid under changing. weather conditions is measured by thou- 
sandths of an inch. 


Your Saving 


on the new list prices to consumers depends 
on the car you drive. For example: 


DODGE 
BUICK 


(4-wheel brakes) 


PACKARD 


(4-wheel brakes) 


Old List Price to Car Owners on all Brake Linings..... $6.50 
New List Price on Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed Lining 4.10 
New List Price on Thermoid Interwoven Lining. - see 3.25 


Old List Price to Car Owners on all Brake Linings. ...$11.55 
New List Price on Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed Lining 7.31 
New List Price on Thermoid Interwoven Lining aus 5.77 
Old List Price to Car Owners on all Brake Linings. ...$15.90 


New List Price on\Thermoid HydraulicCompressed Lining10.07 
New List Price on Thermoid Interwoven Lining....... 7.95 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
Factories and Main Offices, TRENTON, N. J. 


Makers of Thermoid and Rexoid Transmission Lining, Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal Joints, Thermoid Radiator Hose and Mechanical Rubber Goods 


to Car Owners 


(Continued from Page 196) 

“’Fraid you’ll find it rather dull,” said 
Greville. 

“T doubt that, unless our friend of the 
flickers is a liar.’’ 

“Come if you like.” 

Greville seemed strangely unmoved. He 
began to fill his barrow with parcels of eggs. 

“How about using my car?” Keeley sug- 
gested. 

““Would save time.” 

The eggs were put in the back seat and 
the journey began. 

“That’s the first place,’ said Greville, 
pointing at-a house standing near the road, 
“but don’t bother to stop.” 

Through the open window and over the 
hedge he slung a parcel containing two 
dozen eggs. They went wallop on the 
gravel. 

“Hi! Wait a bit!’’ said the cinema oper- 
ator. “I can’t get that, old man. Youmust 
give me a bit of notice.” 

“There are plenty more,” said Greville 
gloomily. 
| At the other houses the cinema operator 
| popped out first and got his shot. 

The expedition finished up at the Will- 
ingly Dairy Company with a matter of five 
| dozen tumbled haphazard onto the pave- 
ment. 

“That’s the last,” said Greville. They 
returned in silence to Hill 60. 

“And now,” said Keeley, ‘‘may I have 
| the story—in detail?” 

Greville explained in short sentences, like 
an official communique in the Great War. 
| Keeley scratched his chin. 

“Think you could write it as you told it 
to me?” 

“Why not?” said Greville. 

“Then suppose I stop here until you 
have. It ’ud be worth one-five-o to me.” 

Greville took out some sheets of paper. 
He bit his pen uncomfortably. 

“S’pose I’m acting like a cad to make 
| profit out of this; but my boy—I did want 
him to go to a decent school.” 

Keeley said nothing. He knew the value 
| of silence. He lit a pipe and strolled outside 
| and talked to Amardis and Sally, who was 
lying in the middle of the road, which was 
her place. 

“It’s no sin to be poor,’’ Amardis told 
| him. 


DRAWN BY R, B, 


They Met in the Twilight 


May 2) 


“But why did he chuck al] t| 
about?”’ | 

“Pride,” said Amardis, “anc 
ashamed about that fox.” 

Later in the evening Keeley re; |. 
Greville had written. 

“You have amazing simplicity oj} 
said he, “and I like the way yous 
yourself in the wrong all throug} } 
there’s something oddly decent ah It 
Greville flushed, but said nothing. ‘| 
der you don’t do a bit of journalisy F 
side. I could take yards of this 
stuff. You’d earn—what?—four hu ) 
year easily.” 

Greville sat up, and suddenly he , 
to cry. In all the big daily pape 
morning was a story called The Fox | 
Eggs. 

The county said, “If that infernal P 
has ——” 

But in reading the story they fou 
he had not. 

Colonel Tighe had a horse sadd]| 
rode down to Hill 60. 

“We old traditionals are a pit } 
overlook the other fellow’s troubl 
difficulties,’ he said. ‘You had a |: 
to show us up and didn’t take it, [ 
shake hands.” They did. “Care fo 
at the pheasants Friday week? | 
good shot, aren’t you?” He haste | 
add, ‘‘Look here, didn’t mean it that | 

Greville laughed. 

“Love to have done, but I’m pack 
boy off to Burton that day and yo a 
what it is—one likes to go down and > 
old school.” 

“Nother time then?” 

“Nother time, sir.” 

Greville walked round the corn: 
presented himself to Mr. Hands. 

““T’m not trying to dodge that sun | 
Hands,” said he, “but I’m sorry I t 
your nose.”” Hands didn’t know whi j 
to take it. | 

Greville went on: “Thought a) 
boys’ll be at school together and we } 
neighbors—pity if their fathers —— 

The old cleaner became less dry | 
ever before. He shot outahand. | 

“Neighbors it is,’ said he, “and / 
mighty fine school our boys have gor } 

“You're talking sense,” said C; E 
Greville sturdily. | 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


. , top of your surprise, your head’s 
" ‘ain't better. Say, you don’t like 
Ge and your father either. Do you 
¢see what I mean? Do you get 
i 2” 
4 Jefferson replied, ‘‘I don’t. There 
arthing in what you said to get.” 
iz to Europe didn’t help you much,” 
jesserted. ‘But I'll tell you. Leave 
5 e. Will you do that? Will you do 
{ ll you for a little?” 
«pends on what you tell me.” 
‘lin Marble grasped Jefferson by the 
“ome home to my boarding house 
gin my room. Don’t let a person 
1» We can do that because I’m going 
yy Mrs. Statz’s daughter, Valeria. 
‘aan bring you up your meals. And 
‘eMr. Cole. I’ll say to him what 
| be like if you came back unex- 
j‘om the beyond? I’ll say what 
‘ive like, but mean how much would 
woh if you didn’t. I wouldn’t be sur- 
_iwe lifted a couple of thousand. A 
9 for you and a thousand for me.” 
mucky you offered me half,” Jeffer- 
4» retorted. ‘‘You might have 
dae to do it for nothing. Stay in a 
in, boarding house and eat boarding- 
{yd, when what I need most is air 
ig; dishes. I don’t see where you 
int anyhow.” 

is my idea is how. You can’t get 
whout me.” 
| offerson, it was evident, wasn’t 
acd of that. 
ecld send them a letter,”’ he pointed 


esand by that time it might be old 
tchem.”’ On this Marble rested. 
eion’s forehead was cut into a 
ir concentration of thought. Sud- 
» grasped Marble’s implication. 
‘ctell them!” 
nzht just forget and speak of it,” 
madmitted. ‘It would be too bad.” 
h; if I warned you not to trifle with 
Jole’s long cheeks were touched 
re. “I’ve been to war, remember. 
s hard experience and makes hard 
Yu get reckless. Like as if you were 
oilling. Don’t think nothing of it. 
actell you that you don’t want to 
elwith me.” 
yoeat you up beforeand I can again,”’ 
Viam. “No war was ever shot that 
nike you hard. It was liberal to 
yi half. I’ll have to keep you and 
wind feed you. But what’s the use 
jurreling? We’lljust end by spoiling 
thg. I need you and you need me 
vevill do this together. It ought to 
3 
fe you'll have to watch pa,”’ Jeffer- 
Wreeded. “‘He’s awful tricky. I 
in put it over him to get rid of both 
- 4nd how will we go out home? 
or’s certain to see us.” 
vslark now,” Marble replied. “And 
oy take the train; we’ll ride in a 
4 


{ 
gt of Mrs. Statz’s boarding 
‘tld Mrs. Statz, her daughter Va- 
William Marble. The elder woman 
Minly interested in what he had to 
Jeria was examining her highly 
ll burnished finger nails. She was 
Y 
nver liked her anyway,” Mrs. Statz 
tl. “Pretending she was a medium 
Oid talk with the dead: For one I’d 
Oe her exposed. I told her right on 
iit, Isaid: ‘Mrs. Cole, if you can 
Itstatz to speak with me I'll give you 
| d dollars.’ It would be worth that 
ll im what I thought of the way he 
noft. The business as hollow as his 
sind not that I don’t know where it 
| jth that manufactured blonde be- 
tl counter. I asked her where did 
i hat beaver coat and her working 
Wity-eight dollars the week. She 
"r €rve to tell me it was nothing but 


| 
{ 


dyed muskrat. Taking it I didn’t know 
beaver, with the sheen it has. It was on my 
tongue to say there was a dyed rat around, 
but it wasn’t no coat.” 

“She was smarter than you. That was 
all,” Valeria observed in a dragging voice. 

“Them that call it smart can call it 
smart,’’ her mother declared. ‘‘I could put 
another name to it. I don’t want no more 
of that out of you, either. Now you’re 
going to be married to Mr. Marble, there’s 
no stopping you. After all, I can’t see what 
he’s the president of.” 

“Let’s go back to what we’re here for,” 
William Marble hastily put in. 

His landlady gave no heed to him. “‘But 
I suppose you are lucky to get a husband, 
with what you’re like. Money no better 
than water. You lied to me about what 
that hat cost too. Hight dollars you said, 
when it was thirty if it was a cent. The 
beaver coat all over again. And so 
I said to her, ‘Just you let me speak to Mr. 
Statz. It won’t take long what I’ve got to 
say. I’d ask him about fur coats and gold 
hair. Leaving me to keep a boarding 
house.’’’ 

‘With you around,” Valeria said—‘‘ with 
you around and words were dollars, we 
could pay three hundred for a hat and 
never notice it.”’ 

William Marble put in firmly, ‘‘He don’t 
have to stay in my room but a short while 
and Valeria can tend to him. I told Jeffer- 
son we could get two thousand dollars, but 
it would be more than that—perhaps four. 
We needn’t say anything about the differ- 
ence. I guess we can use it. Then, Valeria, 
we would be married and have a nice trip. 
Mrs. Statz could put a sum away too.” 

“What about his meals?” Mrs. Statz 
asked. ‘‘ With him a returned soldier, his 
eating would be considerable. 
promised is all right, but food is on the 


table. If I didn’t watch those little things | 


I’d be in the street in a month.”’ 

“T’ll pay for him,” William agreed. 
“People don’t have vision.” 

“Lord, ma,’’ Valeria added, ‘‘you’re 
close,”’ 

“Well, youain’t. Ifit’s anynewstoyou.” 


Money | 


Valeria turned to William Marble. “‘I | 
don’t mind, William,’’ she agreed. ‘‘I’ll | 


take his meals up. I’d kind of like to see 
Mr. Cole, with the war and what he’d have 
to tell and all.” 

“You won’t, not really,” he said quickly. 
‘‘ Jefferson wouldn’t impress you. He was 
probably took a prisoner right away and 


didn’t see a thing. A soldier is hardly any | 


better than a sailor too. Unreliable. You 
better just slip a tray in the door so 
there will be no sound of talking. If it was 
found out he was alive it would be all 


over.”” Mrs. Statz advised him—William | 
Marble—to tell her. The meals carried up | 
to Mr. Marble’s room, she proceeded, | 


would be a dollar. 


With Valeria seated on the bed, an un- 
heeded dinner tray beside her, Jefferson 
Cole strode up and down the room talking 
to the waving of his arms. 


“There we were,” he proceeded, ‘“‘what | 
was left of us. Just a handful, you might | 


say. The hill led right down to the canal, 
without any cover, and beyond the canal 
was all them bushes. You couldn’t tell 
what. ‘Well,’ Isaid, ‘we can’tstay here. We 
ought to advance, and advance we will.’ 
With that we went forward and the bushes 
and all, and plunged right in up to our 
belts, and then we saw the bushes was thick 
with machine guns. We were caught. They 
all started firing and the bullets went over 
our heads solid. They cut the light. But 
we were so low they couldn’t get a range 
onus. So they waited, with us in the canal, 
and we couldn’t go forward or back—and 
the water like ice water. 

‘‘ After an hour a fellow by me sunk out 
of sight. Like you’d open and shut your 
hand. Another went crazy and charged 
right up the bank alone a-waving his pistol. 
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New Again! 


—these oxfords stay snug 


at the ankle 


ZMEMBER, there is more to preserving an Ox- 
ford’s good looks than keeping the leather 


rich and lustrous. Because Nunn-Busu Oxfords 


are 


ankle-fashioned, their first-day neatness en- 


dures as long as they are worn. Anklefashioning | 
banishes unsightly gapping at the ankle and slip- | 


pingatthe heel. Thefinal stroke of the polishing 
cloth settles the fact that they are new again! 


$7.50 to $11. Style book on re- 
quest. Agencies in all principal 
cities. Also sold in the following 
exclusive Nunn-Bush stores: 
> ° Sd 

NEW YORK—1462 Broadway; 133 Nassau St. 

BOSTON —6 School Street 

ST. LOUIS —706 Olive Street 

MILWAUKEE—Four downtown stores 

CHICAGO—42 N. Dearborn St.; 32 W.Jack- 

son Blvd.; 115 S. Clark Street 
ST. PAUL—400 Robert Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO,—1006 Walnut Street 


Nunn-Bush. 


MILWAUKEE > . 


NEW YORK 


The Brentford 


4535 Tan Mello Calf 
3535 Black Mello Calf 


Fashioned by 


Master Craftsmen 
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Burn Shopend Smoke— 
as Valuable Fuel! © 


HE SUPER-SMOKELESS Boiler burns the smoke, soot and 
gases—through an ingenious adaptation of the Bunsen Burner 
principle. Heated air (oxygen) is injected into the dense mass 

of smoke and gases at precisely the tight point to insure 

practically perfect combustion. The chimney ceases to be a 

“smoking nuisance.” Far better heating is assured. And fuel 

costs are radically reduced. 


If you are considering a new heating plant for any type of 
building get the complete story of the famous boilers which 
burn any kind and grade of fuel—and which are particularly 
adapted to oil-burning. Write for catalog and complete 
information. 


Typical Installations 


1. The Palace Clothing Company, Kansas City. 2. 
| Springs. 3. St. Anthony’s Church, St. Louis. 
: eA Transfer Co., Philadelphia. 5. 
: _ 6. A. F, Giles, Residence, Atlanta. 7. Parkview Apartment Hotel, 
Memphis. 8. Roosevelt Theatre, Chicago. 9. Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D.C. 10. Mitchell Park Conservatory, 
Milwaukee. 11. Salvation Army Hospital, Chicago. 
12. Scottish Rite Temple, Nashville, 
Filene Building, Cambridge, 
Mass. 14. Fayette County 
Court House, West 
Union, la, 


City Hall, Colorado 
4. Terminal Warehouse & 
Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus. 


2 TICA IMPERIAL 
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OILERS 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY (all 
“Pioneers in Smokeless Combustion” 1 pet 
UTICA, N.Y. 
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The lead was so thick it throwed him right 
back into the water. And then the sergeant 
got hit. ‘Drag me out,’ Jefferson, he told 
me, ‘it’s all over.’ ‘I’ll doit, sergeant.’ And 
I carried him back. ‘There’s a little girl at 
home, Jefferson,’ he went on. ‘Say to her to 
keep a stiff upper lip. War’s hell and I did 
| my duty. I'll depend on you to find her, 
and maybe you could give her some com- 
| fort, on a porch and roses climbing over it 
| I’ll never see again.’ But I doubtif I’ll look 
for her. The fact is I’ve lost her address, 
| written by the sergeant with his blood. 
| I couldn’t comfort her, for the reason my 
| heart wouldn’t be in it. My heart is some- 
where else.” 

“What do you mean; I mean about your 
heart?” Valeria asked. 

Standing above her Jefferson Cole re- 
plied that he couldn’t answer. “I can’t as 
a soldier,” he went on, ‘‘with my friend not 

here—trusting me. No, I’ve got to carry 
my unhappiness away. Take it to some 
| far place; and maybe in time, when it’s all 
| a memory, I’ll come back and see where 
she was. But I wouldn’t want to meet her. 
| Never again. The pain would be too sharp.” 
| “Men make me tired,’’ Valeria asserted; 

“the way they dispose of a girl. As if she 
| hadn’t a say of her own. The one who 
thinks he has me might be wrong. Nothing 
| is done until it’s done. You can’t see all 
| the world and everybody in it at once. I 
guess there’s such things as mistakes.” 

“Don’t talk like that,” Jefferson begged 
her. He sat beside her. “I can’t be strong 
always.” 

Valeria muttered that no one asked him 
to be. ‘TI’ll tell you this of William, if you 
want to know it. He’s going to ask Mr. 
Cole for four thousand dollars and not men- 
tion it to you. I thought you ought to find 
out, with. what you’ve been through.” 

“Thank you, Valeria.” Heslipped anarm 
about her slender waist. ‘“TI’ll say it hurts 
a friend and a soldier to learn what treach- 
ery is in life. You don’t want to believe 
it.” He kissed her. Valeria produced her 
handkerchief and rubbed his lips hard. He 
kissed her again. 

“You'll have to get the lipstick off your- 
self,”’ she informed him, repairing the dam- 
aged color of her own mouth. “As soon as 
I heard of you,” she proceeded, “‘I had a 
feeling about us. Something important. 
It couldn’t be struggled against. When 
I first saw you I knew we would kiss each 
other. I could see you wanted to, and 
wondered why you didn’t.” 

“Honor,” Jefferson explained briefly. 

The door opened sharply and William 
Marble entered. He gazed gloomily at Va- 
leria and at the tray and at Cole. “T sup- 
pose you’ve been talking so loud everybody 
in the neighborhood knows you’re here,” 
he addressed Jefferson. 

“We've hardly passed a word,” Valeria 
told him coldly. “I was just up the stairs 
before you.’”” Marble answered that her 
mother had said different. “ According to 
her it was most of an hour ago.” 

Valeria accused him of snooping. ‘You 
can’t snoop after me,’ she warned him. 
“‘Asking where I’ve been and how long.” 
He touched the coffee cup on the tray. 

“Well, anyhow”’—he defended his posi- 
tion—“‘that’s iced coffee you brought up 
or it ain’t.” 

“T like it cold,” Jefferson explained. ‘] 
asked for it that way.” 

“T’m surprised. With your delicate 
stomach,” William returned, “‘it’s bad for 
you.” 

“Don’t pay no attention to him, Mr. 
Cole,” Valeria Statz advised him lim 
getting awful tired of his ways myself. I’ll 
tell you what’s the matter with William: 
He’s jealous of the war. It’s go romantic 
and being in a German prison.” 

Marble asked, ‘‘ Where did you say that 
prison was, Jefferson?” 

Jefferson Cole promptly answered, “‘Ham- 
burg.” 

‘“‘And onions,”’ 
ably. | 
Valeria rose. “That is too much!” she 


William added disagree- 


exclaimed. ‘I wouldn’t be surprised if Mr. 
Cole shot right at you. And I can tell you 


Ma: 


this, speaking for myself, from \y 
done. Your disposition jg tory 
couldn’t live with it for a Bol 
notice I don’t have to return 
either. Not under the circu 
She turned again to Cole. ay 
stances being I never had one, é 
was saving for the marriage. I, 
this: The next time he gets «5 
don’t want to save for what nh 
happen. A girl when she’s Yin 
want to be thinking of washin, y 
and umbrellas. Let it rain. Tho| 
time.” 

“You broke all hell loose, you 4 
ble said heatedly to Jefferson 
Statz had abruptly left the Nh 
Valeria means what she said id 
you have been undermining me, | 
your head off. I’ll fix you go yo 
reached by no medium. Sitting uh 
talking to her about the war! | 
never saw the inside of a prison, \ 
pose you told her the story abou | 
and bushes and machine guns and \¢ 
ral. I’ve heard it three timesnoy ) 
it was a captain and once it was ; 
and once a lieutenant. If I asked » 
probably say you called him a se\\: 

“Forget it,” Jefferson Coli ; 
him. ‘Forget it. Girls are alw hs 
ested in fighting and uniforms, b/ 
serious with them. Miss Statz lik, 
me now, but when I’m gone I| 
gotten in a week.” 

“Forgotten or not forgotten, o 
gone. That part you’re right ) 
don’t want to listen to any m> 
Valeria. I’m going to see your |] 
night and then it will be over. Y” 
your thousand and I’ll have mine, \ 
will be nothing else to it.” 

“T kind of had an idea you thc; 
could get more than just two thy 
Jefferson said. “Perhaps four, | 
what you better do. Bring a ni | 
mentioning what sum was give y 
know the old smear’s hand, and s a 
like that would be a good idea.” _ 

“He’d never do it,” Marble \ 
“He’d never put it in writing. It ) 
insane. The best I can do is get tl x 
What put this in your head?” i] 

“Everything,” Jefferson told hir a 
He was devoting himself to the tr: 
them downstairs I can’t eat mutto |: 


i 
8 
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“Now let’s get this straight,” R1 
Cole proceeded. “You say Jeffers | 
perhaps be around, having come b k 
thewar. Turn up here any day. Is 1 

“Tt’s like that,” William Ma r 
mitted. He was sitting in the 4 
with Richmond and Lily Cole. Hi} 
that he wasn’t. William was decid|l 
easy about the whole business. H 
bitterly that he had never thought) 
ing money out of Jefferson. The ti 
that Mr. Cole had a nasty look to 4 

Lily Cole said to her husband|’ 
just a blackmailer; that’s what) 
Jefferson’s dead and we know it. | 
prove it from the papers the Govi! 
sent us.”’ 

“You don’t know Jefferson like 
Cole returned. ‘I never took no it 
the heroic-soldier idea and Jefferso 
is more his style. But you're righ} 
the’ blackmail, Lily.” He retw K 
Marble. “Well, suppose it would} 
convenient for Jefferson to appeal 
little. Suppose it would suit us to hie 
hold him off. Mind, I ain’t saying it ¢ 
And I’d have to see him before I af 
could get together. I wouldn’t be K 
fool as to do anything before then.” | 

“That’s reasonable,” William 
“and yet it can’t be done. It’s toon} 
a chance. Nobody could be sure of 
son. I’lltellyouwhat. You give me? 
of paper with marks or writing on ité 
bring it back with a message frorl 
That’s the best I can do.” , 

“Then he’s where you can reach!) 
Cole replied quickly. i 

“Maybe,” Marble answered. 
haps.’”’ It was clear that he had ‘i 


mistake. (Continued on Page 205) 


(ontinued from Page 202) 
hi’s to keep us from moving out of 
» yg, Cole asked. ‘“‘We could leave 
it.” 

vill Jefferson was flat,’’ Cole re- 
“ Jast.” Marble didn’t like his 
¢ 1. “We'd always be bothered by 
axe of his turning up, and then, you 
pt it, we would lose our stock in 
“at is, Jefferson. It’s all known 
j re. We've built this thing right 
‘pwhere else we wouldn’t be one- 
wm. No, it’s got to be met. Don’t 
jy, we'll meet it. P’ve got an idea 
He it is: Suppose,” he said to Wil- 
{ble—“suppose we all go into this 
@) I mean have Jefferson answer for 
f.1 can take care of who’s doing it 
Tit couldn’t last forever. Jefferson 
a/stay hid that long, but we can col- 
gr awhile. How does that sound 
12; 
4) didn’t know. He couldn’t think 
sic. He’d have to say later. “And if 
aito follow me, to snoop around’”’— 
ved Valeria’s term—‘“‘it will be 
I’ can it good.” 

i ke to can you,” Cole admitted 


s efferson I’m down on,” his wife 
ad “Him coming back like this. It’s 
si:tice. I could send him over my- 
i{ the chance. Breaking into a 
. seupation.” Her face, William 
it'esembled the mutton fat of Jeffer- 
10 plaint. 

‘J tell you what,” Cole added. “‘I’ll 
gine thousand dollars if you bring 
oto meet me tonight.” His long 
mrs were engaged in a soft tapping 
an of his chair. 

),ir. I won’t. Not for a million,” 
eeclared. “Something might hap- 
hn.” Insinuations of death seemed 
yoldly around him. 

ie there you are. I can’t get a guar- 
"0, you that Jefferson wouldn’t want 
aiz more every day.” 

lia Marble rose. “I can guarantee 
high, if something’s not stirring 
hve him back the day after tomor- 
‘bit noon. He don’t seem to show 
oilove for you than you do for him.” 
ik Over my suggestion,’’ Richmond 
dim. “It’s pretty good and we 
pirate the money between us.” 

| ther have it down,”’ William in- 
: ‘I’m going to need some right 


we a fool,’ Mrs. Statz told her 
te “I haven’t a particle of patience 
0’ Valeria advised her to keep her 
4 on. “Here you got Mr. Marble,” 
oter continued. ‘As I said before, 
‘fa magnate, but he’s better than 
ig You can’t stay around here like 
ving. If he gets along, that’s all 
ail if he don’t it’s all right too. You 
a: him. The thing is he’ll up and 
y. Then I wouldn’t mention what 
ippen. You need a keel under you 
murprised you even think of Jeffer- 
0, The war won’t help you, and 
t's people. A medium and a shady 
ct. And Jefferson will take you 
hae. There’s no get up to him.” 
mired of William Marble, and Jef- 
‘Herests me,” Valeria replied. ‘“He’s 
atic in hiding and all. I’m sick of 
inhouses and subways and the store. 
ili’t be a bit better in what William 

; for me. A little house in a row, 
ot tin roof to the whole side of the 
-/m sick of just being alive. Jeffer- 
‘a's to take me to California. He 
Bis get in moving pictures the day 
eles laying back letting you sup- 
ill,” Mrs. Statz interrupted her. 
€estate,” Valeria answered. “‘That’s 

‘Ido. Jefferson says in a year we’d 
h If we weren’t, I wouldn’t be any 
‘(—not than this. William’s not a 
lp to a girl’s ambition. All you 
8) get me off your hands. If I had 
nI’d go out and get drunk. I could 
ie boarders anyway.” 
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“You are mesmerized,” Mrs. Statz pro- 
nounced. “Jefferson Cole done it with his 
talk. It was a dark day when William 
brought him here.” 

“Night,” Valeria corrected her—‘“‘a dark 
night.” 

“He was a worse fool than you are,” the 
elder declared acidulously. ‘‘I don’t know 
what gets into men—I don’t really. Bring- 
ing a fellow back from war and prisons and 
throwing him with his girl. Suicide.’”’ They 
were seated in a lower room, and William 
Marble walked abruptly in. Mrs. Statz 
sniffed sharply and Valeria gazed at the 
wan pattern of the carpet. 

“Hullo,” he said—‘‘hullo, Mrs. Statz.”’ 
He dropped into a chair somberly. 

You done a good day’s work,” Mrs. 
Statz told him satirically. “Spoiled your 
own chances and Valeria as well.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” he replied. “Not if 
you mean Jefferson. If he gets in my way, 
there are twenty things I can do with him. 
I’m only using him for a day or two, Mrs. 
Statz, that’s all. He better not interfere 
with me or get fresh with Valeria.” 

She laughed. ‘‘Ask Valeria about that.” 
It wasn’t the time to ask Valeria anything, 
Marble informed her. There were troubles 
closer at hand. 

“Tf you think I’m of no account, maybe 
it’s just as well for you,” Valeria said. “If 


that’s what you had on your mind, don’t | 


let it keep you awake.” 

“And don’t let Jefferson Cole upset you 
either,’”’ he retorted. “‘He’s nothing but a 
pawn. There’s no reality to him. A pawn,” 
he repeated, pleased with the term. “When 
I’m done with him there won’t be a Jeffer- 
son Cole. He’ll disappear. 
turn back into a ghost, that’s what he’ll do.” 

“Indeed!” Valeria exclaimed. “Indeed! 
That is interesting. He is going to dis- 
appear, but not quite like you think. Not 
alone. I’m surprised at the nerve of you, 
and I’d advise you not to let him hear you 
talking like this. He told me only a little 
back he had a hard time restraining him- 
self from you. He said he couldn’t be pa- 
tient much longer.” 

“T’ll go up and see to him,” William 
Marble announced. “‘ What’s hanging over 
his head is due to drop.” 


A very quiet-appearing man with a thin 
high voice was talking to Richmond Cole. 
“He was there all right,”’ he said. ‘‘It was 
just like you thought that Marble was 
keeping him hid in his room at the boarding 
house. He was there,”’ he repeated with a 
peculiar intonation. 

“Do you mean he’s gone?” Cole de- 
manded excitedly. “‘Are you sitting there 
to tell me Jefferson got away from you?”’ 

“Tt was the crowd. There was quite a 
gathering. I hadn’t reached the house 
when the front door bursted open and Jeff- 
erson come down the steps—mostly on his 
head. But he had been considerable beaten 
up by then. There was two black eyes to 
him and his nose was bleeding free. I didn’t 
want to be conspicuous, with the police 
gathered, and he got off from everybody 
when I was trimming around.” 

“Then that’s all there is to this,’’ Cole 
declared. ‘‘We’re through here. And just 
as it was getting good.” It was hot in the 
Cole parlor and the mild-looking individual 
unfastened his coat. Strapped high and 
close to his body were two flat automatic 
pistols. “God knows why you carry all that 
iron, Sims,’’ Cole observed. 

Sims replied that it was a fancy of his. 
‘‘T like the feeling of so much with me,” he 
proceeded. “I was thinking, with that 
crowd about the steps this afternoon, I 
could step back a piece and kill near every- 
one. Pull and shoot would be all. I could 
hear the racket in my brain and see them 
down on the pavement. A thing like that 
would be something. The whole world 
would read about it.’’ 

“And you’d get the news in the death 
house,” Richmond Cole told him. “You 
are batty and there’s the whole trouble 
with you. That’s how you lost Jefferson — 
thinking about the pleasures of killing. I 
suppose it’s an art with you like throwing 


Jefferson will | 


Now-an electric 
lighted Evinrude 


An Innovation in outboard motor equipment. Brilliant 6-volt light with 
thumb switch same as standard automobile equipment. Illuminates motor 
and boat. Makes night cruising safe and motor operation more enjoyable. 
An endless joy to the late fisherman and the returning hunter. Gives more 
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Trust a woman to pick the flaw in a man’s appearance. She will 
notice that bulging shirt while he is unaware it shows at all. 


While it may not have been pointed out to you as 
forcibly, you have experienced the discomfort and the an- 
noyance of this condition at your waist. Hitching up the 
trousers and tucking in the shirt has become a habit with 
most men. But it doesn’t help much. 


SNUGTEX is the remedy. It is the new trousers curtain 
(the strip of fabric that goes around the top of the trousers, 
inside). It grips and clings, comfortably. It keeps shirts 
smooth and trousers snug—as they should be. It makes 
you feel better and look better. 
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his voice is to Herman Passmore. You’re 
both artists.” The bell from the street 
sounded. ‘You slip back in the kitchen 
till I see who it is,’’ Cole directed. 

There was a small, closed, black auto- 
mobile before the house and a large woman 
in black on his steps. ‘‘I’d like to see Mrs. 
Cole, if this is where she lives,’ the woman 
proceeded. “I’m Mrs. Ross Thomas.” 

Cole led her into the parlor. “I’m sorry,” 
he said, “‘but Mrs. Cole is resting. She can’t 
be disturbed between four and six. If she 
didn’t rest she would collapse from strain.” 
Mrs. Thomas sat heavily down. 

“That is too bad,” she replied. “TI 
wanted her to help me. I need help dread- 
fully, Mr. Cole—if you are Mr. Cole.” She 
leaned forward and a wave of perfume en- 
veloped Richmond Cole. ‘I heard of her 
and I thought she might save my mind. 
It’s come to that.” 

“Tf you could give me some idea 

“My husband committed suicide last 
month and there is something I must ask 
him. I have to know. It’s got so I can’t 
stand it another hour. I’m so oppressed it’s 
all I can do to breathe.” 

“Tell me just a little,’ Cole persisted. 

“TI couldn’t. Not like this. Not here 
with you. But when I was informed that 
your son, who had been killed in the war, 
had returned to help who came to you, I 
felt I had to consult with Mrs. Cole.” 

“She has assisted hundreds,’ Richmond 
assured her. “The balm she has spread 
over souls is wonderful. At first, when my 
dear boy was took—he was by my first 
wife, Mrs: Thomas—I was rebellious. I 
thought the Lord had forgotten us. I said 
what no man should about Almighty 
Power, and I hope He has forgiven me—I 
was so worked up—and it seems He did, for 
Jefferson communicated with us from be- 
yond. He told us not to mourn or carry on; 
it was well with him. In particular we 
weren’t to worry about death. There was 
no death, Jefferson spoke out of the void 
to us. And then with our hearts rejoicing 
we saw that we had a mission. It didn’t 
matter how we felt; we had a duty to man- 
kind. That’s why Mrs. Cole is sacrificing 
herself. I don’t mind telling you, it has 
made her health dreadful bad. In fact I’m 
afraid she’ll have to stop soon. I couldn’t 
let her go over yet, Mrs. Thomas. I need 
her here.”’ 

“Of course you do,’’ Mrs. Thomas agreed. 
“T think it’s very noble of you both to do 
what you have. But she mustn’t stop be- 
fore she helps me.” 

“In a small way,” Richmond Cole went 
on, “in a modest way, I’ve been back of 
her. I gave up a considerable business to be 
her support, and I lost it as a result. But 
we have never been sorry. We had our 
duty, and we can face whatever life brings 
with calm spirits. Jefferson hasn’t passed 
in vain.” 

“You must let me assist you,” she cried 
eagerly. “Would you accept a thousand 
dollars in return for what Mrs. Cole might 
do for me? I’d give it gladly.” 

“If we did bring you any peace,” Cole 
agreed. “Yes, a thousand dollars would be 
very welcome. I’ll be honest with you. I 
wonder about this evening. We had hoped 
to have a séance at eight.” 

“Nothing public, please,” Mrs. Thomas 
explained. “I couldn’t ask my question 
like that.” 

“It would be as you like,” Cole assured 
her. “Everyone leave but Mrs. Cole and 
me. I have to be there to multiply the will 
power. I thought you might want to see 
Mrs. Cole summon Jefferson back to us.” 

That, Mrs. Thomas agreed, might be a 
help to her and prepare her for the ordeal 
to follow. “At eight then’”—sgshe held 
Richmond Cole’s hand in a soft and warm 
and damp palm. In the kitchen he found 
that Sims had once more buttoned his coat 
over the pistols. 

“Who was it, and what did she want?” 
Sims asked. “I heard her voice and it 
sounded rich.” 

“The richest I’ve heard talk for over a 
year,” Cole replied. “She needs Lily, to 
find out something from her husband fyho 


” 


Ma: 


did away with himself. But Sih 
give me a hint of what it was, )j 
way I can think of to ready P;, 
He'll just have to listen carefy 0 
quick. Where do you suppose 2 
son is?” he asked uselessly, “4; 
Marble black his eyes? It mus; 
Marble. Jefferson gives me the } 
so do you. | 
“You ain’t a bit of good to mi}; 
Sims. Nothing real quiet and ;j 
can be done now. If there wen Fr 
tions, William Marble would |, 
swer them.” 4 
“T might as well leave then, 
marked. | 
“You might except it would 
hundred to you if you led Jeffe ) 
fore supper. He’s bound to | 
hereabouts. And not damaged, r 
with things as they have turne; 7 
fool, if I could get hold of him , 
something his way. But that y) 
Jefferson. He’d come in just a] 
him found among the spirits, fill, 
nectar and dancing with Pharac & 
tera: 
“A hundred wouldn’t help }; 
Sims informed him. “It woul’ 
me for a city square. I’m nota | 
boy.” His hands caressed his co 
by the shoulders. Richmond Co } 
to be rid of him. | 


“You’ve been through the war { 
It was a druggist speaking and hi 
ing a soft wad saturated with a | 
tion on Jefferson Cole’s eyes. ' \ 
back of a partition of shelves by | 
hidden from the sweep of the «| 
“In more ways than one,” | 
returned. ‘“‘Yes, sir, more than \ 
was thinking, Why did I get inj 
Valeria? As crazy as her name, | 
everything, with William Mar): 
like mad. Hell, I wasn’t serious, 
Here in America, he reflected, i 
question of love was regarded ti | 
He had been a fool to come ba 
he had a chance —— | 
“T kinda thought you were oy) 
the druggist continued. “Somet 
tary in your make-up. It can’) 
taken. The war gives a man a } 
wanted to go, but I was an inva} 
sole support—bedridden from «| 
And even then you didn’t get } 
fighting. Here you are at it agair'| 
“Over a girl,’”’ Cole told him st t 
guess that’s the oldest cause of bz | 
is.” His nose, packed with abso} 
ton, gave his voice a flat quality, | 
“You said it,” the druggist 
““Woman”’—he lent that single te’ 
immemorial significance. ‘“ Well, } 
most I can do for you. Your } 
stopped bleeding and the eyes’ll te 
or two. I suppose the enemy 
hospital.”’ 
“Oh, I don’t think so,” Jeff 
sponded modestly. “‘They carrie f 
to his bed. The girl went on terri » 
“You left her?” 
“Forever. I told her it was no ¢ 
ing to patch things up. Some wo} 
never be unsaid. Look here, doc| 
little faint. What could you do f«! 
‘‘ Aromatic spirits,” the druggist} ) 
replied. ] 
“Say!’’ Jefferson exclaimed. as, 
me the first time.” 
“‘Where’s your prescription?” 
Jefferson laid a five-dollar bil } 
zine drain beside them. “Don’t tr ) 
me any change.” | 
The druggist, with a flat pint : 
extremely red whisky in his hat) 
“This can’t be bought here illegal. t 
ing it to you because of the poppies « 
in Belgium.” Yet the bill vanishe? 
A bell at the door on the street 
and the druggist disappeared. | 
took a drink in a measuring glas*’ 
people came in; he was alone fo 
tended period and his whisky steé? 
creased. He began to be obsessed J 
necessities, one to go back to th 
(Continued on Page 209) 


" 


(yntinued from Page 206) : 
viam Marble boarded and kill him, 
‘ero proceed directly to his father 
mad eleven thousand dollars and 
shy. “Public,” Jefferson added 

“the first case he wouldn’t put it 
»o bang Valeria in the jaw, spoil- 
hing the way she did. He’d sink 
os in William Marble’s throat and 
nay. William had taken him un- 
jad that was all there was to that. 
in had time to get started. Marble 
+ alked into the room and busted 
¢) jaw and kicked him. In a fair 
.,uld murder William. 
jock his head off,” Jefferson told 


igst. 
Dnt you had,”’ he observed, study- 
‘eon with a frown. 
JI can do it again, can’t I? 
yr head been knocked off more 
m:?” Suddenly he was flooded 
eesire and glory of battle. “Once 
severe coming up a hill in France 
rat in a canal—a canal and bushes. 
say hung back, but I said this is a 
egot to go on no matter what’s in 
yaes—and they were thick with 
nchine guns. We couldn’t go for- 
nwe couldn’t go back. Eight men 
ic, right where we were standing 
nal, and I dragged the major 
¢) bank—what there was of him! 
: rl at home with climbing roses. 
gd right there, to hell with your 
a. Leave her climb on the roses.” 
+) loud,” the druggist warned him. 
ui, can’t you? There’s people in 
tore. And you'll have to go along; 
sy here with you. Go on nice and 


xn Cole finished the bottle. ‘Don’t 
at to do,’”’ he retorted. “I know 
tlre is eleven thousand dollars and 
o\ to get it. After that I’m coming 
in slam you for telling me how to 
cild take a poke at you now.” 

rin did, violently, with the result 
2 llinto a corner. In an instant he 
ey and incurably asleep. 


ma Passmore was seriously annoyed. 
nie in the Cole kitchen, he was ex- 
: dressing Richmond. 
dt I ask you to get more stuff on 
9(08?”? he demanded. ‘How can I 
bond that curtain and answer one 
itwithout I get some help? There’s 
;{ what an art will do—even pitch- 
2vice. Hearing a name and that she 
pvate automobile is no assistance. 
spr question going to belike? That’s 
[unt to know—what I got to know. 
‘erraphical or personal or commer- 
Sfar as I can find out, you didn’t 
ze her husband’s first name. How 
baim if I don’t know that?”’ 
(0. you twicet— Ross Thomas.” 
ssbut what did she call him? All 
pfumed widows have pink dogs and 
1 mes for their best cash customer. 
kled himself that soon you could 
wiked on her and had it all.” 
ol have to do with what you got,” 
acd Cole replied. “But I tell you 
I make it fifty just tonight. Only 
nm. In recognition it may be harder 
usal. All you got to do is convince 
Wen she comes under the sway, she 
kow an eye from her foot.”’ 
ll, Passmore echoed him satirically— 
'{t to do is convince her. And how 
» le other—the first?” 
ei estate. You’d better go in; it’s 
igon.” Mrs. Cole appeared. She 
aup to the brim with black coffee, 
tas evident she was nervous. “I 
Seam right out,” she declared. 
‘e) it,” Richmond advised her— 
P| till the séance. I’m a little un- 
dayself, with Jefferson who knows 
@.. could break his neck or give him a 
Cchange, either the one. It would 
mterial. After tonight we’ll hold off 
a gets located. Jefferson will be 
Y saw him the once, but that’ll do 
leSpeaking personal, I’d rather have 
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him choked than paid. I’m that sick calling 
on him, you’d never guess—not in a thou- 
sand years. I wish I had a young Indian for 
a control. A name like Nogawoc; there 
would be some dignity to that. Romantic. 
I could get interested in him. But Jefferson! 
And to think nobody had the sense to kill 
him. Think of having Jefferson in a prison 
and letting him out. The Germans ought 
to been beaten. Richmond, I’m all in a 
quiver, apprehensive.” 

“That won’t hurt you,” he asserted. 
“You got to be jazzed in this game. High- 
strung is what we require.”’ 

Lily Cole said that she had never been 
more tore away from the flesh. ‘The ceil- 
ing is open and the sky is rent and the 
spirits pouring down like rain.” 


Herman Passmore made his way delib- 
erately to the shallow curtained recess for a 


window directly back of where Mrs. Cole | 
sat conducting her séances. One side of the | 


hidden space had been cut away and filled 
with a swinging screen. It led into a hall, 
and Passmore realized that if he grew any 


fatter the passage would be useless for him. | 


He heard Richmond Cole speaking. “Lily, 
see if the kitchen door is locked, and don’t 


have any mistake about fastening the front | 


when the folks are in. I had better do it 


myself.”” Where Passmore stood the dark- | 
ness was complete. He wished that he had | 


spoken about beating the curtain. The dust | 
in it was fierce. As bad for sneezing as the | 


punk Lily Cole sometimes burned. 

There was a ring at the bell and foot- 
steps. “‘Take your seat right there, please, 
Mr. Knoblaw. Yes, we’ll begin very soon 
now. As soon as Mrs. Ross Thomas ar- 
rives. Mrs. Knoblaw, there is nothing to 
be frightened of. The medium has the 
spirits in control. That’s why you ought to 
be careful in how you select a medium. 


Some lose their authority and horrible | 


things have been known to happen. All 
spirits are not benign.’’ The bell rang 
again. It was Mrs. Thomas. “Mrs. 
Thomas, this is my wife, Mrs. Lily Cole. 
I spoke to her of you.” 

“Mrs. Thomas,’ Lily Cole acknowl- 
edged the greeting. ‘You'll excuse me if I 
don’t talk. It’s the ordeal. 
away from this world, in a way, to put it. 


Yes, take that chair. Are you ready?’’ she | 


asked in a sharpened voice. ‘Richmond, 
the lights!” Herman Passmore had a dan- 
gerous urging to clear his throat. It was 
from cigarettes. His art might make it 


necessary to change to cigars. He never | 
There were some strained | 


liked a pipe. 
sighs from the parlor and a deep gasp. 
That was Mrs. Cole. Richmond said in a 
low voice, “Hold my hand.” Well, why 
didn’t the old fool begin? Did they expect 


he’d stand all night behind a curtain for | 
| concrete rules to help you choose the best bumpers for your 


next to nothing? Perhaps it was the dust 
and such that was hurting his throat, and 
not cigarettes. 

“Will Jefferson Cole communicate with 
us?” Mrs. Cole asked. ‘‘There’s a party 
here with his wife needs assistance.” 

“Go away,” Passmore answered. 
can’t get down to you this evening.” 

“Jefferson, Mr. Knoblaw has to have 
advice. Will you speak to us, Jefferson?” 

“<Tt’s always money and land,”’ Passmore 
proclaimed. At this there was an astounded 
gulp. ‘Everybody is too worldly minded. 
All the questions are about earth, while 
the mind should be on heaven.” 

Mrs. Cole admitted this. ‘But Mr. Knob- 
law has to know. Shall he buy the building 
next to his store on the left and expand the 
business, or buy and rent or what?” 

Herman Passmore replied enigmatically, 
“‘Up here there are many mansions.” 

A silence followed and Mrs. Cole spoke 
again. ‘‘I can’t ask Jefferson any more. In 
heaven there are many mansions. That 
seems clear enough to me. If there are many 
above there can’t be too many below. Jefi- 
erson wants you to buy. Mr. Cole will you 
show Mr. and Mrs. Knoblaw out?” 

A woman’s voice objected, “But he 
didn’t tell us what to do when we had tay 

Mrs. Cole replied that the Lord helped 
those who helped themselves. To her mind 
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ND why not? There’s a world of style in 
bumpers. 


Often it’s no fault of the bumper that it looks 
like an afterthought—“tacked on,” as it were. 
It’s the best bumper model, probably, for some 
other model of car. 


A well-selected bumper will go far toward 
accentuating the distinctive lines, the inbuilt 
beauty of the car of your selection. 


Unparalleled bumper 
beauty that harmonizes 
with and accentuates the 
lines of finer motor cars has 
mee the phegors ey, 
: : e t po 
Choosing the bumper to harmoniously fit the Medel) > een 
car design and “weight” and style,issoimportant | 
we've made it the name of a book. A real bum- 


per style book that proves the point with 


“Choosing the Bumper” shows just why bumpers that 
enhance one car look misplaced on another, and gives good 


car—from the standpoint of appearance as well as pro- 
tection. You'll find it interesting as well as invaluable in 
making a selection. Send for it today if your local automo- 
bile dealer or garage cannot supply you with a copy. 


7 bg Y 


Federal Metropolitan 
Fender Guards to match 
the full Metropolitan. 


There are distinctive models for cars of all styles in the 
FEDERAL line—twenty-five in all. Each bumper is well 
designed and rugged, attractive in an individual way, each 
one carrying the strength test approval of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. Car dealers and garages are glad to 
assist you in making the proper selection. 


The clean, highly polished 
nickeled sheaths of the 
Rustproof Federal Broad- 
way are an embellishment 
that blends beautifully 
with the style and trim of 
the modern car. 


FEDERAL PRESSED STEEL COM PANY 
Jobbing Division: 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Factory: Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUMPERS TO MATCH THE BEAUTY OF YOUR CAR 
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—when you buy an 
Electric Drill—consider this 


Flat rates for automobile re- 
pairs have made electric drills 
the most important single 
units in garage and service 
station equipment, because of 
the increasing number of 
tools depending on electric 
drill power for operation. 
Their importance demands 
careful selection. Here’s why 
“Van Dorn” electric drills 
best meet the needs of garages 
and service stations. 


I Standard Equipment 


Dodge, Buick, Packard, 
Fisher Body and Hudson- 
Essex are a few of the many 
manufacturers who have 
proved by exhaustive tests 
that “Van Dorn” electric drills 
are the best and are using 
them as practically standard 
equipment in building their 
motor cars. 


II Service Manual Preference 
Studebaker, Chevrolet, Du- 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 
Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming and Grinding Machines 
Cleveland, Ohio 


© 1926 
The V. D. E. T. Co. 


&6 


rant, Buick, Willys Overland, 
Mack and Pierce Arrow are 
a few of the motor car com- 
panies who show “Van Dorn” 
electric drills in their service 
manuals, because their serv- 
ice departments know that 
these drills give the best and 
longest service to car dealers. 


III More Power 


Made completely in our 
own plant, motor and all, these 
drills have thestrength, power 
and endurance for the hard- 
est garage jobs. 


IV Nation Wide Service 


“Van Dorn” service stations 
are conveniently located with- 
in easy reach of all parts of 
the country. 


Ask your nearest Jobber for 
a demonstration. Insist on 
“Van Dorn”. If not available, 
write us. 


Sales and Service 
Branches 
Atlanta New York 


Boston Philadelphia 
Buffalo Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis 
Cincinnati Salt Lake Cily 
Detroit San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 


Toronto 


ELECTRIC 


EVENING POST 


His will had been made plain. They weren’t 
Moses to expect tablets with written in- 
structions. 

There was a sound of retreating feet, the 
delayed muffled closing of a door and Rich- 
mond returned. ‘“‘That’s it, Mrs. Thomas,” 
he half whispered. ‘Get close. Where’s 
your hand at?” Where was her hand 
at—Passmore almost laughed out loud. 
Mrs. Cole wasn’t taken up so much but 
she’d notice his getting soft. It’s just like 
being in a tunnel with Richmond, he re- 
flected. 

“Jefferson Cole,” Lily went on, “have 
you gone? Have you deserted us poor mor- 
tal humans? Mrs. Thomas is here.” 

“T know it’’—Passmore cast his voice 
into the ceiling. ‘It was made clear to me 
years ago she’d be present tonight. Such 
things that are will be. But why she came 
has been held dark. There is a shadow on it. 
Tell her the perfume up here is made from 
platinum violets. The daisies are all gold.” 
There, Passmore said to himself, again he 
had almost sneezed. They’d have to take 
the curtains right out in the yard and beat 
them good. 

Mrs. Thomas’ words quavered. “Is 
Roly there? Can he hear me? Tell him 
it’s Em. Tell him it’s cruel the way he left 
her. Tell him he knows what she’s got to 
find out and he must satisfy her.” 

“Roly — Roly,” the intimate name 
sounded from every part of the room. It 
echoed under the table and along the walls. 
“Roly, it’s Jefferson Cole speaking. Will 
you tell Em what she wants to find out?” 

A different and deeper voice answered, 
“Have her ask it and not beat around the 
bush. I got awful tired of that before I was 
translated. Let her come out with it.” 

“T can’t, Roly,’ she wailed. ‘I thought 
you could tell me in a way just I’d under- 
stand. You know what.” 

The thinner tones took up the burden. 
“He’s gone. He seemed wore out with 
something. He’s a million miles beyond 
Mars this second and just going good. It’s 
all over, unless you tell me. There are no 
reticences in the spirit world. Everything 
is understood zu 

Herman Passmore was interrupted by 
the violent forcing of a window sash. A liv- 
ing impact hit the floor. There was a 


DRAWN BY MARGE 


DRILLS 


The Trap:Drummer Spanks His Child! 


Mi 
scream and Cole cursed. Pas: 
the curtain slightly aside ind 
ruby light he saw a strange, te| 
shape that even in the gloom s} 
gested Richmond Cole. 

“It’s him!” Cole exclaime 
son!’’ Mrs. Thomas started to 
limply forward across the tabl, 
me get my hands on you!” 
cried. “T’ll wring the head off } 
ders.” A blundering chase st; ; 
semidarkness. 

“T got him,” Lily called, “Nf 
Kill him, Richmond—kill him f ; 
gasped that Jefferson Cole had | 
lights right out of her. 

The disturbance suddenly s; 
went,” Cole said, “out the wind, 
in at. You get away before i 
around,” Richmond Cole told) 
“Lily, get yourself together. \ 
see this is the best thing could ha) 
I know Jefferson. We’ll never | 
him again, after the scare he || 
made, that’s what we are. An{ 
from beyond. Mrs. Thomas sa} 
have to let Marble in, but that ( 
us none. Not after him poun 
son’s face off. Beat it, Passmore, t 
She’s coming to.” | 

In the kitchen Passmore sto \ 
drink of water. He was totall; k 
His knees and hands were shak ¢ 
was a hell of a thing to come) 
down on a person. 

Then Mrs. Thomas’ voice ros | 
his ears. ‘‘Where’s my bag? Il; 
here and it’s gone.” Cole was) 
trying to pacify her. “No, it’s | 
floor, as anyone can see. It had i 
lets in it—all five of them. I’ve bi} 
and this is a conspiracy.” 

Richmond Cole said desperate] ‘ 
son must have took it with him.’ | 

Mrs. Thomas cried that he cou t 
to the judge. ‘‘I guess you didn’t i 
tion to who I was or you'd ne 
robbed me. The district attor1) 
brother-in-law. Tell him my brat P 

snatched up to heaven! Yes, ai) 
hundred dollars! Tell him!” she i 
with an infuriated sobbing. 

It didn’t look so good, Herman \ 
concluded. He had better start. | 
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AL AND D SYNTHETIC COWBOYS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


lid. in his gambling, in his lending 
inis gifts. He might risk six months’ 
egipon the turn of a single card in 
; right do so, provided he had not 
a ‘been called upon to befriend a 
agt whose only asset was a hard-luck 
y. At word that any puncher was in 
BE cical straits and needed money for 
jc or surgical treatment the local 
emptied its pockets. 
L ‘ofanity the cowboy rose often to 
452 heights. No golf course has as yet 
le expletives worthy of an instant’s 
‘tion with even the most feeble pro- 
‘cs of the cattle eountry. However, it 
) phism to assert that the puncher’s 
simy, appalling as it was, had its 
dion on arbitrarily created fashion, 
hilangers of his life, and on youthful 
» humor, and not on any affirmative 
{: wickedness. Just as soldiers curse 
ssonally, so did the cowboy. 
hibent for blasphemy had a disrepu- 
s ompanion—namely, the character 
pervaded many of the cowboys’ 
«The punchers were fond of singing; 
inheir nasal practice of the art, when 
lilting themselves to mournful dirges 
ajimental lyrics, they would plunge 
acssly into canticles the words of 
shrere hopelessly indecent. Assuredly, 
ping Cowboy, The Home I Ne’er Will 
| See, Rosalie, the Prairie Flower, 
" Dying Mother’s Face could offend 
Jizyman, could offend nobody save 
it'a musician. But there were several 
iil stanzas in that interminable 
ii The Old Chisholm Trail, which 
Jinot have been sung within three 
sid feet of a Sunday school. Although 
| \voring clangorous obscenity, the 
+: had a robust contempt for all 
sdxpressions of eroticism. 
owoys offered little that could earn 
asure of a present-day psychiatrist. 
rjumbers, with but few exceptions, 
»(mposed not of subnormal fugitives 
in to evade the responsibilities of life 
ice, but of normal-minded youths 
a6; of adventure for its own sake. 
a¢oneliness of the puncher’s life gener- 
ihim a reserve toward strangers, an 
isfeminine shyness, a sententiousness 
trance, and, for the purpose of de- 
@gainst possible depression, a care- 
‘irtured cheerfulness. 


Squinty Drops In 


ubf this cheerfulness grew his love for 
cous arguments, arguments pursued 
rd: to provide mental recreation. He 
Idlebate earnestly in favor of a par- 
lashape of spur rowel, or in opposition 
tir. a specified length of lariat or par- 
laform of saddletree; and, when 
$30, eared little which side of the 
innt he elected to support. With an 
a a and in a well-nigh bookless 
he had to derive his intellectual 
Mn in part from applied logic, rather 
10m reading. In this he was brother 
iearmer of anywhere in America; that 
th who, upon the rostrum of a cracker 
he country store, has, ever since the 
\ dg of America, reveled in debate. 
hcowboy’s reserve toward strangers 
€rom no native taciturnity or in- 
: ifriendliness. Merely he had been 
od to regard every stranger, until the 
njr should establish his character and 
3, to be a possible horse thief or else a 
i¢ or sheepman seeking to install his 
‘ e fences or flocks within the cow- 
Sange, and to its injury. So fixedly 
‘is suspicion built reserve toward 
nirs that every stranger was at the 
treated with wariness, even though 
vé patently neither a thief nor a raiser 
mt or wool. 
“\puncher’s shyness, though almost 
me in quality, and though well-nigh 
véal in the presence of women of re- 
Mt, was no indicator of effeminacy, 


or of a lack of self-confidence. It repre- 
sented the effect of loneliness upon reserve. 

The cowboy’s sententiousness in utter- 
ance meant more than mere conciseness in 
speech. It meant also a most amusing 
picturesqueness in many of his phrasings. 
This element of sententiousness and of pic- 
turesque expression was consciously and 
carefully fostered; and was frequently 
called upon to exhibit itself. 

When Squinty Smith, arriving upon 
horseback at a ranch, rode quietly to its 
bunk-house door, his horse suddenly threw 
him out of the saddle, through the door 
opening and into the house. Thereupon the 
horse broke into a mad gallop, its flight tak- 
ing it in the direction of Squinty’s own and 
distant ranch. 

The first remark made by anyone to 
Squinty was, ‘‘Come to stay?”’ 

A tenderfoot ranch owner, very newly 
located upon the range and much disliked 
by his outfit, rushed incontinently at mid- 
night to the open door of a bunk house that 
was disgorging a lusty volume of unhar- 


monious singing, and peremptorily de- | 


manded, ‘“‘ What is this?” 
He instantly received the answer, 


singing increased in volume. 


A Young Man’s Game 


Hank Brown had his arm broken while 
attempting, in complete silence, to put 
salt upon the tail of a cayuse that, at the 
moment, was bucking beneath a pilgrim 
who possessed some ability to cling and 
still more ability to make himself offensive. 

Other salient characteristics of the ac- 
tual puncher were youthfulness, toleration, 
bravery, sentimentalism and resourceful- 
ness. 


Like the runner, ball player or other | 
athlete of today, the cowboy had to be | 
young in order to endure his exacting life. | 


At thirty years of age, he was beginning 
to be too old for his task. 
Though youthful, the cowboy was devoid 


of the intolerance of ordinary youth, and | 
thus he accorded to all other persons the | 
right to hold whatever opinions they might | 


choose. 

As Kansas Brown asserted, ‘Fatty has 
sure a grand collection of fool ideas. Let 
’?im keep ’em. He likes ’em, an’ they don’t 


cA. | 
word of one syllable’; and, with that, the | 


hurt none of us none.” Thus tolerant of | 


the opinions of other folk, he was equally 
indulgent to tenderfeet so long as they 
remained unassertive. The unassertive 
tenderfoot could find nowhere a more kindly 
caretaker than was the average puncher. 
Tenderfeet of this pleasing type were with- 


held from mounting vicious horses, were | 


aided in a host of different and benevolent 
ways. 

As Hi Rafferty said, ‘‘Be gentle to a 
tenderfoot. He’s all he’s got.” 

Particularly in religious matters were 
the cowboys tolerant. Some of them might 
scoff at religion, but none of them scoffed 
at anybody for believing in it. Devout- 
ness, if apparently sincere, was universally 
accorded deep respect. 

Bravery was a prerequisite to entering 
the puncher’s vocation and to remaining 
in it. If military warfare be excluded from 
the reckoning, the cowboy’s calling ap- 
pears to have had as modern rivals, in 
terms of hazard, only mountaineering, 
aviation, pearl diving and polar explora- 
tion. Physical injury, in the form of hernia, 
ordinarily the gift of bucking, allowed to 
the average puncher but seven years of 
active riding. Also there was the chance 
that he might, if unseated from his saddle, 
drag from a stirrup, and so form a hori- 
zontal pendulum which would swing under 
flashing hoofs. A lariat, by enmeshing its 


thrower, readily might injure him or even | 


cause his death. 


And when a lariat had caught its quarry | 
and had jerked into tautness, into its so-' 


called bust, if either the thrower’s horse 


> 


Not long ago fine tobacco 
cost a fortune! 


THE Quaint old painting reproduced 
above was done about the year 1918. It is 
a typical scene of the time. As the title, 
“a MAN BUYING TOBACCO’, subtly suggests, 
it depicts a man buying tobacco. 


Today, of course, this tragic scene seems 
ridiculous. The very idea of pipe tobacco 
costing so much money... But remember, 
those were the sad days ele Granger 


Rough Cut! 


Seriously, a few years ago Granger 
would have cost. two or three times its 
present price. But today, manufacturing 
economies, due to large-scale buying, new 
machinery, and simpler packing, make it 
possible to sell this fine tobacco most rea- 
sonably. 


Granger Rough Cut is all ripe old Bur- 
ley. .. the finest pipe tobacco that grows. 
Mellowed by Wellman’s famous old method. 
And cut for pipes, specially! Cool... 
spicy... mild... and mellow! It is as fine 
a pipe tobacco as any man could ask for! 


ANGER 


Rough Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


for pipes only! 
Crgyger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett © Myers Tobacco Company 
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What will you have for 


Your Vacation ? 


Out West 


this Summer 


Via Union Pacific 


Tired of the mo- ¥ eee 
notony of the old : eh 
trails? Want a vaca- : a ee 
tion that will put 
new fire in your 
eye and a song in 
your soul? 


5] YosemiteNational Park 


1 Come and get it! 
[kaitash Take this trip: to 
ames Yellowstone Park, 
Pacific Northwest, 
Mt. Rainier, British 
Columbia, Crater 
Lake, San Francisco, 
Yosemite, Big Trees, 
MospAngelés; San 
Diego; and then to 
the new wonders of 
the West—Zion, 
Bryce Canyon, Kai- 
bab Forest, North 
Rim Grand Canyon 
—Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Rocky Moun- 
tain Park, Denver! 


EE, gama 
say {= £ 


Yellowstone ; 


Too long atrip? No! But 
if you like you can easily 
cut it to fit your time! 


Get our travel books on 
any of these regions. 


Low Summer Fares. Fine Union 
Pacific through trains to all the 
West. Tell us what you’d like 
to see, how much time you 
have. Let us plan your trip. 


Address nearest 
Union Pacific Representative 
or 
General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific (Dept. B2) at 
Omaha, Neb.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Calif, 


RUANG 
mee cele Mt. Rainier Butte, e Yellowstone 
TW WSs h Spokane 
f 
Portland 


P West 
Pendleton Yellowstone 


)))) [Pocatello Cs) | 
\ Ogden} Ss Cheyenne Omaha é ( 
quaking. \Up..° Rocky Mt., Wz ~\ | Chiéago 
i , Salt Lake t{Denver aerate 

| ® Yosemite Lund4 City » St. Josep! 

\ e@Gen’l Grant b Bryce Canyon 

\ © Sequoia oF ohar Breaks encase City ©St.Louls 

\\\ $ 
Ca? 
wR Bae of Zion ° Mesa Verde 

08 Angee San Diego Grand Canyon » National Parks 
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EVENING POST 


were out of poise or a random beast 
charged against the tightened rope, fatal 
accident would come at very slight request. 
And the cattle, especially the cows, were 
devils, not animals. 

In addition to occasional danger from 
rustlers and from Indians, death lurked 
in the desert’s thirst, in the Northern 
blizzard and Texas norther, in the quick- 
sand, in the cyclone, cloudburst and prairie 
fire, in the round-up, in the cattle’s stam- 
peding on land, milling in swift rivers, and 
winter drifting across frigid plains. It 
lurked also in the very ground over which, 
whether in daytime or at night, the puncher 
was often forced to ride at maddened pace; 
ground pitted by the gopher and the badger, 
trimmed with rocks and bushes, and inter- 
laced by cut banks and arroyos. He toyed 
with death often, and much of the time 
when alone. Many a cowboy has had, at his 
deathbed, no furnishings but majestic 
solitude and no attendant save a nickering 
pony. 

Sentiment was omnipresent among cow- 
boys; although it was wont, so far as 
possible, to hide itself from strangers. 
Despite its ubiquity, it rarely lost virility, 
rarely degenerated into mere sentimental- 
ity. This possession of sentiment was no 
confession of weakness. Have not veterans 
of the recent World War, veterans wearing 
medals commemorative of battle heroism, 
embraced each other, and endearingly 
talked of “buddies”? The puncher’s senti- 
mentalism, like that of the soldier, was a 
by-product of danger. 

The cowboy’s sentiment found, on occa- 
sion, true beauty in its method of expres- 
sion. No person, standing at a lonely open 
grave that was waiting to receive a puncher 
killed upon the trail, could remain adamant 
at the unsaddling of that puncher’s horse. 
The horse bearing the saddle as placed by 
his dead owner, would be led to the grave’s 
side; and there the saddle, amid utter 
silence, would be loosened from the horse’s 
back. And this loosening operation, at its 
outset, would involve, not the latigo straps 
upon the horse’s near side—ordinarily the 
proper side—but those upon the off flank of 
the steed. 

This intentional error was symbolic of 
the tribute that, of all the company, the 
dead man had been the only one to be 
faultless in his horsemanship; was sym- 
bolic also of the fact that he had dis- 
mounted for all time. 


Plenty of Time to Think 


Passing now to the subject of expressions 
by single individuals, it is possible imme- 
diately to find many of high quality; and 
among them two comments which, though 
relating to objects of art and made by al- 
most illiterate men, have arresting worth. 
These almost illiterate men were among the 
punchers who rode in Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show during its invasion of Europe. 

One of these almost illiterate men gazed 
long and earnestly at the majestic marble 
statue which, though mutilated, stands 
triumphant on astaircase in the Louvre, the 
statue of the Nike. 

And then he quietly remarked to the 
present writer, ‘Gosh, what power! Lucky 
her arms is broke off or she’d tear her way 
out through the walls.” 

The other almost. illiterate puncher 
squatted toadlike in a Venetian plaza; and 
there, before Verrocchio’s masterpiece, the 
one transcendent equestrian statue in all 
the world, he volunteered, ‘That ain’t no 
statue to just oneman, although there’s only 
one man init. It’sa monument to the pride 
of a hull derned nation.” Of it, he later 
whimsically observed, “It kinder makes 
some of them mounted generals’ statues 
back in Washington, D. C., look like throw- 
outs from a footsore remuda.”’ 

; And still another puncher, at a different 
time and place and under very different 
circumstances, had occasion to make astate- 
ment. He was called upon to break to a 
woman, widowed after three months of 
happy married life, the news that her hus- 
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band, while riding as a point man with a 


May ‘ 


trail herd, had been enmeshed in 
pede and killed. This puncher syr 
cally and very simply told the won 
had happened; and then, sensib', 
double pride that she—g rat 
daughter—had in her cowboy hk 
calling, he concluded with, “Ma, 
didn’t peter out of life. He gallop, 
God.” : 

Patently these three punchers 
unusual artistry in their phrasings, y 
were not so unusual as to be gu} 
True sentiment is a begetter of hj 
expression, and the puncher posse i 
sentiment. On his lonely rides . 
ample time to reduce his thoughts | 
cut phrasings which he would store | 
against the time when they should ; 
moned into active use. Assure 
preparation was not to his disered| 
only was it done unconsciously, bu | 
‘was but adopting the methods emp 
all successful orators. The 80-ca 
temporaneous speeches that ha)! 
launched by orators and been CO | 
meritorious have signified no mc 
that unexpected occasion had give! ) 
tunity for releasing thoughts wh\ 
viously had been long considered ‘i 
digested. 


From Puncher to Owne 


The cowboy’s life by its solitarir s 
its hazard developed to a high de } 
resourcefulness and his power of me} 
servation. His life did indeed offer | 
ness. Repeatedly the cowboy, in :) 
of weather, with no companion s¢ 
horse, and with no shelter in day ¢ 
except his slicker, would be comp > 
spend successive days, if not sui ; 
weeks, in riding sign and in other i 
ings; all with a view to curbing ) 
wanderlust, to shepherding the li} 
into proper herbage, and to keepin ¢ 
on prospective despoilers, whethe | 
despoilers were predatory animal; } 
rustlers or sheepmen, or were farn s 
tent on homesteading. 

Resourcefulness was necessary in | 
who frequently was called upon t 
kaleidoscopic changes in condition 
who because of his saddle’s limited c: 
was apt, as he said, to have at har|' 
tools except his hind legs and hii 
teeth.” Still another reason for its ) 
importance was the fact that a 
the assets of the ranches—being, at 
were, in the form of livestock—were | 
physical keeping of the punchers. | 
punchers, though mere youths, con ) 
the financial destiny of each ranch in| 
land. 

Though they did not negotiate tht 
chases and sales of animals, they) 
virtually the animals’ sole custodian | 

Therefore, more qualities than the 
one of ability to ride a bucking horsi/ 
required of a man before he might clai 
rating in cowboy ranks, or even be ) 
his hire for any purpose beyond bi) 
broncos. He needed an intuition | 
would forewarn him of all intended vat 
of his bestial wards, particularly when | 
wards were marching on the trail; at 
needed also the quality of generalshij! 
would function with livestock of whe\ 
temperament, and under conditions ct 
sort. | 

Many ranch owners, though they f 
able to fork a dervish, lacked this intl 
and this quality of generalship; and s0) 
for possession of financial capital, v4 
have made a sorry showing on ther? 
Nor could every top cowboy becol! 
ranch owner. Money was certainly,! 
business acumen was theoretically, a7 
requisite for admission to ranch owne} 
and management. Many punchers ¢#! 
uated into ranch ownership, however, |! 
though some of them did so by the th? 
road of rustling. In one of the sente” 
just above occurs the statement that if 
ness acumen was theoretically a prerty 
site for every owner of a ranch. The) 
“theoretically” was used advisedly: 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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tontinued from Page 214) 
»gack upon those happy days of old- 
rach life one realizes that business 
onvas far from universal among the 
fenthusiasts who sought to feed the 
ome of them possessed the acumen 
ei financially successful. Others of 
eae and saw and did not conquer. 
jo their patrimony, but they hugely 
adheir stay. 
ele affiliation with the puncher’s 
ilness was his power of mental ob- 
ic, a power predicated on nimble- 
f ain and on a hawklike eye. With 
ql accuracy and in detail, he noted 
dg that moved within his horizon. 
«nt of his efficiency as a cowboy 
sured largely by the degree to 
{s power of observation had been 
pl. It was incumbent on him 
x4 to detect the presence of animals 
e however distant, and to diagnose 
tir identities and their intended 
nts; because in many such an in- 
.| was obligated to forestall the in- 
j ovements. 
frian warpath days, negligence or 
<¢1 observation might undo his hair- 
avause his scalp to migrate from his 
o|koo-stick. In affairs with rustlers, 
nidful puncher might lose an undue 
orf his cattle, and thereby forfeit his 
yent. 
) her distinctive insignia of the cow- 
ie: his faithfulness and his pride. 
yre interwoven; went, as it were, 
irhand. But pride was the more 
ofhe two elements, and faithfulness 
c it. 
jepunchers were conceited, others 
10 but all of them had vast pride in 
yiation and in their herds. They 
dheir vocation to be dignified, and 
yild brook no comments that belit- 
. for the upholding of this dignity, 
injheir very costumes, made recog- 
, that they eschewed the wearing 
upon a single foot, this being the 
icof the sheep herder, and they for- 
bie-denim overalls, these being af- 
| the farmer. 
‘(wboy’s primary allegiance was to 
a rather than to its owners; was 
siial, rather than personal. For 
24n, 2 puncher might cling tena- 
y) the frayed edges of a stampeding 
livestock, might race with it across 
a into quicksand or a river’s whirl- 
nzht carry his life on his sleeve 
stut a thousand miles of trail drive; 
ie having arrived at his destination 
aye delivery of his bovine wards, 
sddenly quit his employers for no 
\ (her than that he thought his coffee 
yreak or his dole of beans unduly 
‘owever, his whimsicality had ex- 
f(not only was he youthful but also 
Ms were ever at high tension like 
02 race horse in full training. 


lussing Out the Cook 


ide was in the ranch, not in its 
e'rs. If asked the place of his em- 
ie, he would answer not that he 
oling for any particular man or firm, 
br in this wise: “‘I’m ridin’ for the 
‘ rand” or “I’m punchin’ for the 
P)utfit.” And when he was on any 
| r the ranch, he was faithful unto 
. fis quittings occurred only during 
Opeace and inactivity. 

hi his friendships with employers, 
Cthese friendships true and warm; 
) lese friends he was able to offer no 
tin that which he stood ready to 
€) strangers, even to enemies when- 
og to the unwritten code, the 
a called for. This code required, 
¢ her things, that whoever caught a 


(distress must give immediate as-: 


“ and that the dwellers within the 
\ wherein the distress was located 
dcbly bound to furnish instant aid. 
"is knightly compulsion, cowboys 
Omore than one oecasion, extracted 


Ubring of these enemies who were 


ntal enemies from danger; and, in: 
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protected by the sanctuary both of peril and 
of the code, have sacrificed their own lives. 

The puncher’s reward for his labors did 
not lie in his money wages, twenty-five to 
forty dollars a month, with free food and 
unrestricted use of dust, alkali, rain, snow 
and bitter winds. It lay in the gratification 
of his pride in his calling. So satisfied was 
he with the nature of his vocation that he 
never complained of its offering danger and 
material hardships. In fact, he never com- 
plained about anything, except in periods 
of inactivity; and even in these excepted 
moments he was accustomed to confine his 
lamentations to the subject of the cook’s 
culinary ‘‘wuthlessness.”’ 

As Smoke Murphy announced from the 
pulpit of a rain-soaked saddle, ‘‘No use our 
belly-achin’. Nobody out here but God, 
you, me, an’ the brones. Our trouble’s too 
small for God to notice; an’ the broncs, 
they jus’ nacherally don’t give a damn.”’ 

Because of the intensity of the puncher’s 
pride in his vocation, the punishment that 
cut most deeply into his sensibilities was to 
be set down in the presence of his fellow 
riders; which is to say, to be ordered to 
dismount, surrender his horse, and, on his 
own two feet, travel from the scene of his 
forfeited employment. So bitter was the 
sting of setting down, that not uncom- 
monly at its happening six-guns barked. 

Neither the puncher’s faithfulness nor 
any other of his merits was able to create 


piety sufficient to bar him from placing his | * 
own brand on mavericks; though, on this | 


score, it may be observed that Texas and 


the West, despite their laws, regarded | | 


maverick collecting, if undetected, to be a 
sport rather than a crime. 


Living Poker Chips 


Furthermore, the average puncher was | 


disposed to be blind, in at least one eye, to 
cattle thievery by any other puncher; pro- 
vided always that the thief was a man of 
general popularity, was artistic in his 
blotching of the’ brands upon the stolen 
animals, was not overgrasping in the ex- 
tent of his purloinings, and was restricting 
his stealing to the herds of affluent owners, 
particularly those owners who were not 
American citizens. 

Also the average puncher, when upon a 


trail drive, was not adverse to cajoling into | 


his herd such straying cattle as he passed; 
he doing so in order to effect replacement of 
whatever of his own beasts had through 
fatigue or footsoreness deserted from the 
line of march. In some respects, mavericks 
and estrays were living poker chips. 

This unmorality in acquiring mavericks, 
in countenancing the filchings from rich 
owners, and as to estrays was, because of 
the status of the animals involved, quite 
in accord with certain practices of Amer- 
icans throughout America. 
icans have been accustomed to regard the 
game laws as binding on their fellow cit- 
izens rather than on themselves. Many a 
man otherwise irreproachable has caught 
trout out of season. Wild life in America 
has ever been subject to poaching by even 
the most reputable of folks. 

The puncher reasoned that the maverick 
was ownerless, hence wild, and therefore 
capturable by any person capable of catch- 
ing it. The branded cattle stolen by his 
friend, he argued to himself, being de- 
scendants of feral Mexican stock, had not 
as yet graduated fully into domesticity, 
and accordingly were in some vague way 
to be regarded as open to snaring. 

The cowboy was always willing to follow 
his employer’s lead in grossly understating 
the number of cattle in his trail herd, when- 
ever a statement of their number was de- 
manded either by a county inspector in 
quest of taxes or by a’nester who, as legal 
owner of a water hole, was imposing a 
charge for the privilege of watering live- 
stock at the hole. The county inspector’s 
taxes and the nester’s charge were each 
figured upon a per capita basis; accord- 
ingly, the smaller the trail herd could be 
made-to seem, the less would be the amount 


to pay. 


Many Amer- | 
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with your sport shoes 
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Y ovu’.t see this sign 
in the windows and 
on the counters of 
up-to-date stores 
which specialize on 
good furnishings for 
men at sensible 
prices. Use the cou- 
pon below if you 
don’t find Ipswich 
Hosiery on sale in 
your community. 


WHITE flannels and sport shoes are likely 
to make your last winter’s socks look like a 


dub in a fast foursome. 


These new Ipswich socks blend lively patterns 
and colors into racy style. Half a dozen pairs 
of them will cost you only about as much as 
three good golf balls which you may buy to- 
day and lose tomorrow. 


You will find a full line in stores where you 
see the Ipswich HOSIERY SHOP sign. 


IPSWICH MILLS 
IPSWICH, MASS. 


LAWRENCE & CO. 
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—to use 
instead of soap 


AS Bh very 
shake 


jars in cold water Warr Witcn 
lathers freely, is an unusually sat- 
isfactory cleanser for face, hands and 
in the bath. Use it instead of soap. 
Very little is needed to wash off dirt, 
grease and stains in a jiffy; rinsing is 
amazingly quick. Your skin feels soft 
and smooth. It’s the New way to that 
fine, refreshing skin-comfort that 
comes only with perfect cleanliness. 


OCTORS, dentists, nurses, find W 
Over-sensitive through contact w 
who do their own work find Warrr Wrr 
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entirely 
different 


crveanser 
for the 


\\ JHEN traveling you can depend on 


Warre Wrircu to keep your skin 
clean whether the water you have to use is 
hard, or hot, or cold. It helps greatly to 
keep the skin in good condition, without ir- 
ritation, through climatic changes and un- 
due exposure to sun or wind. Warre Wrtcu 
deodorizes—removes perspiration stains and 
odor, a most fortunate aid when traveling 
light in warm weather. The screwtop can 
makes quicker, handier packing too. 


HITE WitcH a great relief to skin made 
ith chemicals and germicides. Women 
cH invaluable. For children, especially, 


it is gentle but very thorough in washing off the ground-in dirt of active play 


from little knees and elbows. 


Waite Wircu is on sale at man 


y of the better drug, department 


and general stores. If your dealer cannot supply, send us 25¢ and 
his name and we will send you a full size can postpaid. 


Norta AMERICAN Dyz CoRPORATION, Dept. S, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Makers of the famous Sunset Dyes 


| ranch owners. 


The county inspector’s taxes ostensibly 
represented, in some jurisdictions, the cost 
of examining an outward-bound herd, in 
order to insure that it contained no estrays 
and stolen cattle; and in other jurisdictions 
purported to meet the expense of scrutiniz- 
ing an incoming herd that had been ordered 
to halt for purposes of quarantine. Such 
taxes as the county inspector succeeded in 
collecting were, in the main, retained by 
him as a personal perquisite of his official 
post; and not uncommonly his so-called 
inspection was limited to the driving of a 
bargain on the number of animals the 
herd should be assumed to contain. Hence, 
his taxes were not at all beloved by either 
the puncher or his employer. Nor did the 
nester popularize himself when, putting a 
fence around a water hole, he not only 
isolated a spot that previously had been of 
unrestricted access to every comer, but 
also began charging for the privilege of using 
something that he himself had not created 
and that, before his advent, had been free 
to everyone. 

Accordingly the punchers, in their bar- 
gainings with the tax-collecting inspector 
and with the water-selling nester, were 
extremely circumspect. They employed 
every form of oral argument, using the 
methods of Ananias as well as those of 
Demosthenes. Sometimes, however, de- 
spite all logic and despite blasphemy of 
imperial rank, the inspector or nester would 
remain indisposed to accept what the 
punchers deemed to be a reasonable 
amount; and in instances of this sort the 
punchers, after their voices had been ex- 
hausted in disputation, might tie their 
opponent to a tree and take their herd 
about its business. 

Because of these understatements of the 
size of trail herds, there exist no reliable 
figures on the number of cattle that 
annually moved northward along the 
Chisholm Trail: The number as officially 
recorded is doubtless only three-fifths of 
what it should have been. And thus one of 
the most cogent movements in American 
history has been minimized in its recording. 

The cowboy’s prevarications to avari- 
cious nesters and inspectors did not mean 
that he was otherwise untruthful. He was 
not so; and, save when providing tender- 
feet with lurid misinformation or when 
attempting to protect the reputation of a 
friend, he was dependable. Should his 
remarks begin with “Speakin’ for the 
ranch,” or “I’m givin’ my range word,”’ 
what followed could be safely taken ag 
being the law and the gospel. 


Two-Faced Cattle 


Scots and Englishmen, after having been 
victimized through the buying of Western 
cattle herds on the basis of book count and 
range delivery, were accustomed to doubt 
the veracity of American cowboys and 
But fundamentally the 
doubting was unmerited. Buying by book 
count and range delivery meant that the 
purchaser paid for cattle which the seller’s 
account books purported to show were on 
the range. Then the purchaser rode forth 
upon the range and attempted to find all 
the beasts that he had bought. Ordina- 
rily an appreciable part of them did not 
exist. The discrepancy in most instances 
was not based upon any intentional falsifi- 
cation of the books, but was due wholly 
to the abounding optimism of American 
ranchmen and to their utter inefficiency in 
bookkeeping. Optimistic to the last de- 
gree, they never anticipated the possibility 
of losses from either snows or droughts, 
and they never thought it necessary to 
‘make accumulations that would effect re- 
placements or amortizations, Their book- 
keeping was as amateurish as their business 
methods, and so with no purpose of venal- 
ity their books expressed their hopes rather 
than their assets. The Scots and, to a less 
extent, the Englishmen could not fathom 
the happy-go-luckiness that, typically 
American in nature, pervaded the ert 
tion; and thus they debited the affair to 


premeditated dishonesty. 


May» 


Occasionally, sales were q 
terms that were less excusable ; 
described above; under terms le 
not excusable at all, unless it be } 
regard them as hazing rather th], 
cheating. These sales usually j; 
purchaser identified as a Pilgrin ) 

- liked alien. | 

The purchaser in these sales ly 
quired, as he had a right to di. 
count, he and the seller, after | 
their horses, would stand separa, 
interval of some feet; and thr | 
interval the cattle would be driv) 
one, so that accurate counting i 
accomplished. “‘Tell it not in Gj 
on more than one occasion cattle N 
known to pass through the chee} 
and thereupon, under human ij 
to make their way behind a sere j 
or tree clump in order that, und i 
tection, they might gallop bac 
starting point, once more amble « 
the tallymen, and so cause aly 
generous notching of the tally st} 


0 


Winning the Beef § tah; 


A classic though quite unreli | 
dition of the West involves the sr 
purchaser who was laboring unde h 
abilities of unpopularity and of 
drunkenness; and who, becausi | 
drunkenness, was, at the momen | 
double. The sale to him oceurr| 
a motte, upon the other side of we 
a race track where horse-racing } 
progress at the time. Under a co} 
deliver three thousand cattle, fift 5 
cows made repeated passages thrig 
tally station; and, while using » 
track for each return to their i 
point, they won every horse rac ) 
track. | 
Despite the cowboy’s thirst foi 

icks, his semiblindness regarding 
cattle pilferings, and his prevaric: > 
tenderfeet or in matters that j) 
inspectors’ taxes or nesters’ fees, ¢ 
honest to such an extent that the 
not a lock upon any door within t] | 
country, that a cache upon the Op | 
was safe, and even valuable prope jy 
beside the trail would remain inyic i 

Another earmark of the cowboy 
boundless love for the cattle count), 
for every part of it; for God’s cou f 
the cowboy termed it. With corres) 1 
intensity, he had contempt for Ait 
East, and for Europe’s kings and I 
though the puncher was pleased th 
exception in favor of the then Pri} 
Wales, and, to a somewhat less ex } 
favor of her husband. Pictures 
princess were not uncommonly ci(f 
illustrated newspapers and thereaft |i 
for the adornment of bunkhouse y 
Truthfulness compels the statemel 
the princess’ picture was in many in i 
flanked by a portrait of John L. 8: 
or of some other hero of the priz? 
If remarks overheard at many 1\ 
were reflective of opinion on the Te) 
large, the princess’ picture was dis2 
not so much because of her beauty ) 
cause she was locally supposed to re} 
the acme of womanhood. 

The puncher had abiding respect || 
unwritten code of cattle land; anc 
though at times he might transgre 
laws of territorial, state or Federal G 
ment, he was a staunch abider | 
tenets of the unwritten code. Then, | 
insisted upon strict compliance wil) 
social customs of the range. These cu? 
were as clearly defined as those whi 1 
tained in urban drawing-rooms, a!| 
fringement of range customs was anat f 
The cattle country has been dubb 
having been socially free and easy | 
the contrary, it was in many respects |! 
conventional, the conventions bei) 
local planning, of sane birth and, in ? 
instances, of great beauty. 

As the final items in the roster ¢ 
cowboy’s characteristics, there stand 
his generosity and his gentleness. ' 

(Continued on Page 221) 
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(Continued from Page 218) 
feould give his shirt, literally as well 
guatively. At daybreak on an autumn 
ng, 1 left a railroad car and alighted 
, ay station that consisted of a sign 
sda signal post and nothing more— 
giouse within sight. There friends 
2 have met me, but they as yet had 
aved. Clad in thinnest of clothing, 
jg! into an atmosphere that was un- 
ble in its coldness, I was making 
oor fist at lighting a fire, and my 
j ere chattering busily, when, from 
si ly nowhere at all in the sagebrush, 
speman appeared. Faith, he was a 
jaan! For, after one glance at me, 
ved off his horse, removed his under- 
,/anded it to me, and said: ‘Ain't 
wn two weeks yit, an’ the weather’s 
+ cool fer me to sweat.’’ This, his 
airemark, was supplemented by a 
ggohical observation which salved 
fiings. It was: ‘“Ain’t everythin’ 
bs 
iv| recollection of a nobler gift takes 
bik through the years and into a 
«| Within this desert was traveling a 
y{ men whose entire supply of water 
sired in bags that were carried on the 
«sf animals and were in charge of a 
vile packer. The mind of this packer 
ley going askew, he poured all the 
a¢nto the parched sand and turned 
ehe pack animals; and the party 
idself at daybreak, not only waterless, 
zo distant many miles from any 
stiole or any water-hoarding plants. 
repon began a sullen march under a 
ii; sun, a march savage to the men 
tithe horses that they rode. 
rently the inevitable began to happen, 
h the cactuses and the sagebrush 
ac to leave the ground and to float six 
cmore above it. Soon thereafter it 
ajhough a band of translucent pinkish 
0) blotched with red, had been drawn 
she vision of each man. Tongues 
1 ouths and protruded from them. 
{ is very instant, and it was none too 
l, ereappeared from behind a clump of 
i¢a cowboy who was distinguished by 
uoow-leggedness and a face peppered 
i ‘ars from smallpox; but who was 
nre distinguished by the fact that he 
kding four water-laden burros. 


A Life for the Code 


hi cowboy, wasting no time on pre- 
my greetings, announced, “‘Here’s 
et Dip in.” After a draught by each 
1 id horse, he continued, ‘‘ You boys 
a this for yoursel’s an’ your hosses. 
ksike you could. All I need is a little 
mhoss. I’ve jus’ drank. My outfit’s 
aimp a spell ahead o’ here with a big 
errain into it.’’ 
hiast drop swallowed, the cowboy dis- 
(ately stated, “Now we’ve got ter 
f it. I'll make the trail, fer I knows 
(antry. It’s on my range, an’ you 
8 'strangers. It’ll be a tough ride, but 
9 /comin’.”” Not till then did the re- 
itied men appreciate that the camp 
volesale water train were inventions 
oltesy; and that Sand Blast Pete, for 
/ as the puncher’s name, had given 
s¢ the handicap of thirst’ in order to 
ratee the lives of people whom he pre- 
Is had neither seen nor heard of. 
hride was made, but throughout the 
ty hours of it Sand Blast Pete, uncon- 
Uiwas stretched across a saddle’s horn. 
‘Te ended at a water hole and there he 
lA life for the code. 

w that story to be true, for I was one 
heiders. 

h cowboy’s generosity not uncom- 
ul'was steeped in gentleness, particu- 
yaen invalids, women or children were 
old in the transaction. He acted as 
; ‘later years, the American soldier to- 
dae children of war-swept France. 
Nhe late afternoon, two days before 
‘Wsnas, a puncher arrived at the Mc- 
08 place, asked leave to spend the 
htand added that he was bound for a 
‘which was to be held the following 
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night at a ranch some eighty miles away. 
While at supper he expatiated on the de- 
light of dancing; dwelt on the pleasure he 
expected to enjoy; and incidentally re- 
marked that, because of injuries he had suf- 
fered, this would be the first dance he had 
been able to attend during two whole years. 

He concluded with, ‘‘I ain’t had nothin’ 


but this here dance in my fool head for | 


more’n a month.” 


Every cowboy possessed an insatiate love | 


for dancing. It came from a combination 
of two elements; the loneliness of his life 
and the rhythmic poise which his body 
achieved through his style of horsemanship. 


This particular cowboy’s love had, by its | 


deprivations, been fanned to a fever heat. 


A Sheik Turned Santa Claus 


He barely had finished speaking when, 
from the room next the one in which he was, 
came a cry of dismay followed by discon- 
solate sobbing. It seems that Mary Eliza- 
beth Evangeline Eva McIntosh had fallen; 
and, receiving a compound comminuted 
fracture of the skull, was having a sawdust 
hemorrhage. She was her mother’s only 
child. 

One glimpse of a distressed face was all 
the puncher needed. He asked the route to 
the nearest cow town, inquired as to the 
location of the intervening ranches, bor- 
rowed from me two fresh horses, stalked 
out into the darkness and raging snow and 
renounced the dance. On Christmas morn- 


ing, in the trimmed starch-box crib once | 


occupied by the late Mary Elizabeth and 
so on McIntosh deceased, was another 
baby, one that had really truly curls and 
that shut her eyes when laid upon her back. 
Also, at five ranches, weary broncos were 
resting from their labors; for at each of 
these establishments remounts had been ob- 
tained during both the outward and the re- 
turning journey, a round trip of more than 
two hundred miles and in killing weather. 

On Christmas morning, a tired buckaroo, 
now mounted on his own horse, was back- 
tracking on the trail by which he originally 
had come, leaving to his rear the McIntosh 
ranch and, beyond it, the scene of the dance 
that had been. 

His final statement at his leave-taking 
had run in this wise, ‘‘I know, ma’am, but I 
don’t need no thanks. If she thinks Santa 
Claus brung it, that’ll do fust rate. He’s 
better’n jus’ an ornery cowpuncher. I'll 
have to be pullin’ out now. Thanks fer 
puttin’ me up. So long.” 

Just who the man was the MclIntoshes 
never were able to learn. He was merely a 
stray from the trail. 

Many years ago I was riding with the 


swing men of a cattle herd that was heading | 


for a. cow town. A few miles before reach- 
ing the outskirts of the town, our herd 
passed a sorry-looking outfit. It consisted, 
so far as a momentary glance disclosed, of a 
two-horse wagon and a man and a woman 
standing beside the wagon. The wagon’s 
wheels were dished and lacked numerous 
spokes; the wagon’s sheet was torn and 
filthy; the horses scrawny with ribs pro- 
truding through harness that showed as 
much of string and rope as it did of leather. 
The man wore ragged clothes, the woman 
was equally ragged and forlorn. 

The glance revealed all this, but it did 
not reveal that the wagon’s content was a 
seven-year-old girl who was in the last 
stages of tuberculosis. The man, the woman 
and the horses stared mutely at us as 
though, through the dumbness of despair, 
they would let us pass and not appeal for 


aid. A puncher, who was riding on our, 


herd’s drag, trotted over to the miserable 
assemblage to see what assistance, if any, 
was required. The rest of us, under the 
compulsion of our moving cattle, continued 
on our way to the town and its shipping 
pens. 

After arriving at the town, I went to its 
general store; and had been inside this 
building for but a few moments when there 
began to sound the tattoo of a galloping 
pony’s hoofs. Increasing in intensity the 
noise suddenly ended in that peculiar 
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A Century of Progress 
in River Navigation 


One Hundred Years 
of Service on the Hudson 


N the many years which have elapsed since the early 
steamboats of Abram Van Santvoord, the Day Line 
trips between New York and Albany have become world- 
famous for incomparable scenery, magnificent steamers 
and a service which sets a high standard in all departments. 


Do not fail to include this matchless trip in your summer 
itinerary. Buy your ticketsvia DayLine. Service dailyinclud- 
ing Sunday in each direction until October 17 th. Delightful 
one-day outings. Write for time table and illustrated literature. 
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ne White Roc 


Ginoer Ale 
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SATISFYING 


When parched and thirsty 
throats demand the utmost 
satisfying, White Rock Gin- 
ger Ale is favored. Better 
because made only with 
sparkling White Rock 
Water. Its keen exhilarat- 
ing freshness pleases after 
exercise or in the home. 
Your grocer and druggist 
sell it. 


Bottled only at 
The White Rock Spring 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


ET's ease into a Puritan Sport 
Jacket and forget we have 
clothes to worry about outdoors. 


Puritan is the red-blooded, dashing com- 
fort jacket for outdoor and school wear. 
It’s the thing to put a youth or a boy or 
a girl in tune with the outdoor world. 
On the vacation trip—at the mountains, the 
seashore, in the woods; particularly at the 
summer camp, there's nothing like aroomy, 
comfortable Puritan Sport Jacket. 


And those exclusive patterns and colors! There's the 
real spirit of youth in them. Your 
dealer has Puritan Sport Jackets or he 
will be glad to take your order. 


(ov: REAL woysy 


GREENEBAUM BROS. & 
COMPANY 
58th and Market Streets, Phila. 


New York—200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 1620 Republic Bldg. 
Boston Office: 312 Wendell Phillips Bldg. 


Makers of Puritan blouses for boys and Collegiate shirts 
for young men—the criterion of quality in fine apparel e 
shops for more than 30 years—selling more each year. 
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swish which a ridden pony makes when he 
is reined back upon his haunches, and sets 
gravel flying; that peculiar swish which 
advertises the abrupt checking of a burst 
of speed. The store door swung open, a 
gold coin flew past my head and bounced 
upon the counter; but even before it hit, 
its thrower, our man from the drag, had 
begun to speak. 

With machinelike rapidity of utterance, 
he demanded, “Give me twenty dollars 
wuth o’ pink, an’ give it to me quick, fer 
there’s a little girl a-dyin’ up the trail. 
She says how she’s never owned nothin’ 
that was colored pink in her hull life, an’ how 
as she’d like to own some that’s all her own 
afore shedies. Stick your spurs in; an’ give 
it to me quick, fer she’s a-dyin’ fast.” 

Within a few moments the speaker was 
once more on the gallop; but this time he 
was carrying a sunbonnet, a bolt of ging- 
ham and a doll, each of them in the desired 
color, and the three of them comprising 
all the pink objects that the general store 
could marshal. Two hours later, within 
the ramshackle wagon stranded on the 
staring plain, peacefully died a little girl 
surrounded by pink that was all her own. 

The man who carried pink to the little 
girl was a man who previously had served 
seven years in prison under a life sen- 
tence for murder, a sentence which had 
been cut short by pardon. He was gentle 
enough to carry pink, but he was the most 
reckless buster of bad horses that his range 
had ever seen. 

These men of the saddle and of the cattle 
range, ranch owner and cowboy together— 
what things, if any, of constructive worth 
did they accomplish? 

In addition to supplying beef and trac- 
tive animals to the Atlantic coast, to 
grading up the Texan and Western live- 
stock, to making the plains habitable for 
the farmers, they created an intensive and 
highly specialized civilization which,. at 
least in part, still obtains throughout 
Texas and the West and which is notable 
for its solidarity and its democracy. 
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As concerns its solidarity, | 
Yankee, ex-Confederate and ex-J D 
met so amicably over the cow’s bac | 
they prevented the prejudices begce 
the Civil War from extending wey 
of the Missouri River. 

The democracy of Texas and thi} 
unlike political socialism, has ner 
sisted that all people remain up. 
same level. = || 

Although denying that a man ny 
herit assured social position, it alwis 
ungrudgingly accorded to every mai) 
ever social position he, by his ow y 
and merit, has been able to achie. 
maintain, and always has ungru j 
indorsed the quality of individuali. 
this indorsement Texan and West); 
mocracy has been diametrically 9), 
to the basic theory of political socia } 

Coupled with the democracy, an| 
virile part of it, has been the tenet t } 
mutual giving of aid was a vital ¢> 
duty demanded by neighborliness |’ 
tenet, which necessity created in tl | 
of sparse population, has since pejs 
and, because born of democraey, h; | 
another foe to political socialism. 

Wherefore, political socialism hi | 
far not been able to obtain a fc} 
within the lands where nomad eatt } 
to graze; although it has, at times | 
ished both in the regions to the ea} 
of those lands and also in the lumber r 
that, westward of them, lie upon the D 
west’s Pacific coast. Thanks to the ip 
left by the cowboy, socialism in Aj 1 
even though it were able to capture: » 
of the Eastern States, would mare|t 
Waterloo in the country that is gily 
sagebrush. 

Out of the tenet of mutual assisti¢ 
tenet evoked by ranching life, have 
the Texan and Western universiti |: 
the local taxpayers’ willingness t 
these institutions very generous fi4 
support. | 

In all, not a bad record for bove 
men in leather overalls. 
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(AME IN THE FOREGROUND 


(Continued from Page 31) 


rsEvarts waked me in the middle of 
,igt with the announcement that some 
yreature was prowling in the brush 
gning explosively round the tent as if 
an entrance. Being familiar with 
‘,vish habits of Yellowstone bears, 
, ready to credit McKinley bears 
#1 same tendencies. A few of the big 
j¢f that region, when thumping round 
.erush, create considerable commo- 
«d I was inclined to attribute the 
4) this source or to place the blame 
_yme blundering porcupine. Just 
iegan to rain, and even above the 
apf drops on the taut canvas T heard 
-javy creature smashing round in the 
4:10 rabbit or porcupine, this. There 
acun in camp, as I seldom carry one 
s tually hunting, so I elected to let 
slider depart of his own accord in- 
| ' staging an investigation in the 


equirrels had gained in confidence, 
uiels do, though this trustfulness has 
rnained a mystery to me, as all 
‘snd birds of prey, including man, 
yr upon the tribe, and it would seem 
s(irrel nature would long since have 
lo\d a trait of chronic skepticism. 
ey, when Son and I stationed our- 
4) an opening in the brush a dozen 
orparka squirrels were soon accept- 
‘ol from our hands. Each animal, 
nhis cheek pouches to capacity and 
irg the appearance of being afflicted 
asevere case of mumps, whisked 
-/ his burrow to add the deposit to 
yiier-food cache, then returned to 
‘lently at any intruder that had 
1's place meanwhile. 


A4\eserter From Civilization 


mthree or four miles from camp I 
eca caribou and approached within 
y et, congratulating myself upon my 
ts, when I observed that the animal 
or eye trained tentatively upon me 
wi quite well aware of my presence. 
ltieously I noted the white splash 
}; face and a pinto effect along his 
mrts, so knew him for a renegade 
e¢bull that had deserted to the cari- 
(ie bad feature about such mingling 
nier bulls with native caribou is that 
roing which results is in reverse from 
beding-up process that would be 
ielby the introduction of wild caribou 
iio the reindeer herds, for the rein- 
is\unted in comparison, and the cari- 
vld deteriorate in size from crossing 
t: deserters. A curious feature of 
miter is attested by observers—that 
ml reindeer bulls, being shorter and 
ajarently able to get under the guard 
sl'ger caribou, readily defeat the wild 
ittombat over the cows. 
e arcity of grizzlies led me to remain 
‘ic| as to our nocturnal visitor having 
0' of that tribe, and it now occurred 
tit the renegade reindeer might have 
titted the camp the previous night. 
he our food supply was at low ebb I 
nd our belongings into a pack and 
aid down country for Savage, mak- 
Wity or more fords to avoid heavy 
1;.ut by crossing on bars the water 
mame far above our knees.- We saw 
*( all sides, including another rein- 
id the bottoms were alive with 
tins. We saw not less than a dozen 
3 these birds on the way. 
ied to see the character of the coun- 
cg the route of the proposed road, 
ne particularly to see the game some 
itior eighty miles farther back, so I 
g| for a pack outfit to make the trip— 
he, George Lingold, to accompany us. 
Tward, of Boston, wished to make 
alt and Karsten detailed Fritz Ny- 
®ark ranger, to go with us. 
lsountry is very boggy in character, 
the horses floundered through a 
le! roots and soft sucking mud, a foot 


| 


or two in depth, I was apprehensive of a 
bad spill for some of the party. The aver- 
age horse detests a bog, and I have seen 
good mountain horses—mounts that would 
safely cross treacherous, grinding rockslides 
and all manner. of precipitous ledge trails 
on which a flat-country horse would break 
all four legs within a hundred yards, negoti- 
ate down-timber jams and bad fords—that 
would object most strenuously to entering a 
side-hill bog twenty feet across, and prove 
their point by threshing round helplessly 
once they were in it: Yet these horses 


plodded calmly along in this deep root- | 


tangled muck; refraining from any floun- 
dering scrambles, but simply extracting a 
foot, lifting it above the surface and ad- 
vancing it, then tugging to extricate an- 
other member from the sucking glue, thus 
achieving a slow but steady progress, even 


though the motion was hitching and un- | 


even. 

These horses, in common with Harry 
Karsten’s flivver, were absolutely at home 
in a bog. However, upon rocky expanses 
that the average mountain horse would 
take at arun, they were somewhat diffident; 
and Baldy, one of the pack horses, pro- 
ceeded to lose his footing, fall on his nose 
and roll over on his pack on three different 
occasions. Son objected to assistance in 
mounting, so I half-hitched his horse’s neck 
rope to the saddle horn and allowed the end 
to dangle. The horse would turn its head, 
watch the boy haul himself aloft by the 
rope, wait until he was settled in the saddle, 
then proceed to do some more expert bog 
crawling. All told, our horses were excel- 
lent animals for our purpose. 

We crossed a low divide and dropped to 
Sanctuary River, where a number of cari- 
bou were scattered round the bottoms. An- 
other low divide and we chanced upon 
fifty-odd sheep that had come down from 
the more abrupt slopes. Throughout the 
day we were seldom out of sight of both 
sheep and caribou. 

We descended to the Teklanika River, 


crossed it and rode up Igloo Creek to camp. | 


All the streams headed against the main 
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On Your Next Trip 


range of mountains and flowed in a north- | Mm 


erly direction. 


Our course was westward through aseries | 
of low saddles just at the base of the parent | 
range, crossing each stream where it poured | 
The floors of the stream | 
beds show the action of torrents during the | 


out of the hills. 


period of melting snows in spring and early 
summer. From hill to hill, frequently a 
mile or more in width, the bottoms are 
merely rock bars, largely devoid of vegeta- 
tion, through which various channels wind 
their swift devious way, joining here and 
there, only to separate round some bowlder 
field and branch widely apart. Viewing the 
bare rock rubble it is easy to picture the 
frothing torrents that boil down these bot- 
toms at high water. The next day we fol- 
lowed the rocky bed of Igloo Creek to its 
head, out over Sable Pass to the Hast Fork 
of the Toklat, then over Polychrome Pass 
to the Toklat, crossing two miles or more 
of rock bar to camp on the west bank, where 
there is timber. 
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A Few Pounds of Ice Keeps 
Food Fresh— Drinks Cold 


Ideal for motor trips, picnics, when camping, yachting, fishing or 


No Man’s Land for Beavers 


The McKinley Park region is not espe- 
cially suitable for beaver except in a very 
few places. Several of these animals had 
established themselves on the Toklat some 
two miles below the point where we camped 
and had developed a fair-sized colony. But 
this proved short-lived, as someone had 
slipped in and trapped them out to the last 
beaver, according to the ranger’s report. 

After dinner I climbed above the timber 
and viewed the hills toward the head of the 
Toklat. Higher, these were, than the foot- 
hills through which we had been traveling. 
Tier upon tier they rose, with pitching green | 
meadows, and every meadow supporting its | 
quota of sheep. I counted ninety-three in | 
one bunch, fifty-odd in another and a dozen | 
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or more smaller bands, with stray singles, 
couples and triples dotted all over the 
landscape. 

This section was simply alive with rab- 
bits. I have seen unbelievable numbers of 
jack rabbits gathered in patches that had 
blown free of snow after blizzards in various 
parts of the West, but the devastation 
wrought by these rabbits on the Toklat 
during the preceding winter exceeded any- 
thing of the sort in my previous experience. 
It was an easy matter to determine the 
depth of the packed snow during the past 
winter. A layer averaging perhaps two feet 
had protected the base of the brush. Every- 
thing above that level had been absolutely 
mowed off by the rabbit swarms. 

To the height of that former protection 
the brush was flourishing now, its top lend- 
ing the appearance of a close-clipped hedge 
save for the heaviest trunks of an inch or 
more in diameter. Every limb had been 
shorn from these, and every vestige of bark, 
even the outer wood itself, had been gnawed 
away. It presented an odd appearance, a 
flat expanse of flourishing green above 
which rose countless thousands of these 
straight white shafts. 


Coyote’s Conquest of America 


After viewing this scene of devastation 
I did not wonder that the great moose 
herds of the Kenai Peninsula had faced 
starvation a few years ago when the rabbits 
sheared off all available browse at the top 
of the snow. Caribou also figured promi- 
nently in the landscape. 

I climbed with Fritz to investigate a 
bunch of bulls that had gathered in a gulch 
above timber line behind the camp. They 
moved out of the pocket and traveled in 
single file along the sky line, a magnificent 
picture, for they were large bulls with good 
antlers, eleven in number, their white ruffs 
flashing; while at the head of the parade, 
leading the way, was a smaller animal with 
a pinto coat—a renegade reindeer bull. 

We pulled caribou moss and piled it to a 
depth of a foot or so upon which to spread 
our beds. That night I waked, listening to 
some familiar sound. Far and faint it 
came—the howl of a coyote. Half asleep, 
I accused my mind of wandering back to 
former scenes, and in the morning dis- 
missed the matter as a bit of imagination, 
as I doubted that coyotes had yet reached 
a point so far north as this. 

A number of years ago I wrote a story 
predicting that the coyote would -spread 
from coast to coast and from Central Amer- 
ica to the arctic, those of the northerly in- 
vasion becoming larger and darker from 
crossing with wolves. While at Skagway I 
had been informed that coyotes had ap- 
peared in Southeastern Alaska in relatively 
large numbers. I knew they had become 
common in the southern parts of the Yukon 
territory. Several years ago at a trading 
post, north of the Great Slave Lake, I was 
told that a trapper had brought in three 
coyote pelts, evidence that their spread 
was progressing northward through interior 
Canada at least to the edge of the Barren 
Grounds; but I had no idea that they had 
penetrated so far to the northwest as 
McKinley. 

On the McKinley Fork of the Kantishna 
we stopped with Mr. Grant, a prospector 
who had a cabin at the foot of Copper 
Mountain, the logs for which were freighted 
twenty-two miles by dog team in the winter. 
Every stick of his firewood is freighted for 
many miles. 

Son rode on ahead, dismounted and dis- 
appeared round the cabin, whereupon there 
was a chorus of excited yelps that roused a 
thrill of apprehension in me, although I had 

repeatedly cautioned him against touching 
strange dogs in the north. It’s not a good 
thing to do, as many northern dogs resent 
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any undue familiarity. I have Sir 
sands of Mackenzie huskies, and \; 
the lot that I’d care to handle 0} 
quaintance. 
The average Alaskan Malem, 
considerably more friendly, less jj f 
slash, perhaps because they haye i 
mestic blood and less of the wolf, 
Mackenzie River. dogs, or perhay 
reason that the Alaskan dogs see) 
people than those of the isolated }, 
country. It is certain that they r 
better treatment and that they nr) 
it. Small wonder that the Macke j 
are savage, for the natives often ) 
them, and in addition do not ,; 
them of summers, so that many | 
die of starvation. 
The dogs know no law but ther} 
club. The mounted police and me; 
traders object to the natives’ ¢} 
their dogs, but there is little th: 
done to remedy it. In such parts |; 
as I visited dog owners are prouc); 
teams and the dogs are well treat)| 
with either huskies or Malemutes| 
tomary to tie each dog separately ; 
of reach of the others when leay > 
alone for any length of time. Oth 
affords opportunity for the se | 
grudges and all too frequently 4) 
murder. | 
Grant’s dogs, however, were i 
bunch, of which Son was the cen > 
his arms locked round the neck | 
white-and-black husky when I rou | 
cabin. Waving tails, grinning f, 
eager whines of greeting indica | 
these fellows courted rather than 
familiarity, They were strikingly } 
Siberian huskies. Mr. Grant later’ | 
me that he had trained these dogs 
liness since puppyhood and had nF 
mitted quarreling. Even at mealt | 
fed amicably; one might almost } 
polite regard for one another’sright; | 
once did I hear a snarl from any dc} 
our two-day stay with Mr. Grant, | 


A Tower of Rock and 1? 


“Patsy, the dog upon whose neck 
fastened on his arrival, developed : 
tachment for him that amounted a | 
an obsession. Patsy howled so § 
whenever the boy was out of reac |] 
became a torrent of sound. Eventi! 
dog was given his liberty so that | 
might be together. Grant infor } 
that a few days prior to our visit | 
watched three coyotes following a\ 
and that they were not uncommo | 
neighborhood. Later, at Fairbank) 
a bunch of coyote pelts that had bei| 
by a trapper within a few miles) 
Arctic Circle, so the northward invii 
these animals through Alaska has bi 
more rapid than I had imagined. | 
it was not imagination but an act] 
that I had heard a coyote how 
Toklat. 
The terminal of the road, whi) 
pleted, will be somewhere in the vii! 


Copper Mountain. It is from thi] 
that one realizes what a tremendou) 
rock and ice Mt. McKinley is. 4 
mately fifteen miles from its base, ¢? 
that he leans backward to view th | 
this towering white mass. With tl« 
established here, a tourist will be* 
to the spot in a few hours by auto a 
then prowl among blue-green glaci 
wild tumbling canyons, a countrysi} 
is scenically magnificent. But I 
McKinley to penetrate its game fi 
will not digress into matters of lank 
Before our departure Mr. Grant } 
up his dogs to the long sleigh for t) 
pose of giving Son a ride, and the ‘! 
whirled along without seeming effo1| 
(Continued on Page 229) | 


(Continued from Page 226) ‘ 
4; there was no snow. Patsy mounted 
+) of the dog house and howled dis- 
llyintil we were out of sight. Grant 
-, excellent host and an interesting 
;piion, and we were sorry to part and 
a) the back trail to the Savage. 
yy day we had diligently swept the 
auside for some sign of a grizzly. A 
dd times I had studied some dark 
i, ily to discover that it was a bedded 
:. We had seen but a single small 
» ack aside from the one on the head 
Savage. Returning down Igloo 
sta spot high on a green shoulder at- 
4 my attention, and again the process 
jijounting and applying the glasses 
jorder. It proved to be a big grizzly 
4. a thousand yards or more above us. 
* was carrying a .45 and he fired a 
-j the air to see if the bear would get 
feet at the sound. The grizzly not 
7 it its bed but started to leave the 
atras well. He started first in one di- 
jc, then wheeled and rushed off in an- 
synly to turn again. It was evident 
+ | was mystified as to the direction 
4 hich the shot had come, also that he 
ith to climb the long bare slope above 
, fording no cover, so he chose the 
, least resistance and poured down 
sight at us. When he veered.a bit 
9: down the bottoms to intercept his 
s| Not until he was within perhaps a 
dj and fifty yards did the motion of 
hses catch his eye. His fast gallop 
aiited abruptly, and he reared for a 
eiriew. No doubt he heard our voices, 

{d his worst suspicions were con- 
e He turned uphill, then decided 
n this course and made a swift an- 
x »scent to an acre or so of scattered 
j¢on a bench just above the creek bot- 
snd in this bit of cover he remained 
ere rode past just across the creek 
1s retreat. 


cing Alaska Ready for Guests 


eteen Igloo and Savage we saw the 
‘nose of the trip. There are thousands 
ace in interior Alaska; but most of 

\.Kinley Park is too high for them, so 
sere not plentiful along the route 
‘ovwed. 
€i, as in most other parts of Alaska, I 
inressed with the tremendous tourist 
itities of our northern territory. , In a 
jis article I cited the tremendous 
jdions of the annual tourist trade and 
teons why Alaska should come in for 
skre of it. 
hie are two essentials: First, that the 
eran public should know what a really 
st'ul country it is and the variety it 
rd That will bring the tourists. Sec- 
ishe necessity for Alaskans to organ- 
‘Onake that variety accessible to the 
is, after they arrive. 

1 is connection I must again refer to 
poular conception of Alaska as the 
‘zen north. Relatively speaking, 
faher north one travels in Alaska dur- 

summer, the hotter he will find it. 
eimple, though I have not the exact 
e,erein Mt. McKinley Park, only two 
did miles removed from the Arctic 
‘lethere is an average of about twenty 
4 daylight from May fifteenth to 
Wfirst. In Fairbanks, approximately 

Indred miles from the Circle, the 
fais even greater; sufficient, at least, 
ait the raising of flowers and fine 
letruck in abundance during the short 
ms season. 

l grow vegetables in the Fairbanks 
M™ that would not ripen on my place 
n-five miles from Yellowstone Park in 
oIng, which indicates that prospective 
me visitors to Mt. McKinley Park 
dt be deterred by the fear of encoun- 
neevere cold. The summer climate is 
srul, comparable to the summer 
lr in the mountains of Colorado, 
' Wyoming or any other of our moun- 
heople of thinly settled communities 
West and North are far-famed for 
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their friendly hospitality, and Alaska is no 
exception. During my six months’ stay 
there, whether I turned up at an isolated 
cabin or landed at some lonely cannery 
wharf, I was greeted with uniform friendli- 
ness. The prospective visitor to Alaska 
may rest assured that no matter where he 
may wander he will be accorded a friendly 
reception. 
that the visiting stranger should like their 


country, and why should he not, since it is a’ | 


most wonderful region? 

The other horn of the equation is the 
fact that the various matters of interest 
should be made easily accessible to tourists 
as they arrive. For example, Alaska affords 


trout fishing beyond the dreams of angling | 
enthusiasts, -and I met scores of tourists | 


who were almost fanatically anxious to 


have a try at the trout during the limited | 


time at their disposal; but information and 
guides for short fishing trips were inade- 
quate, at least in codrdination, and the most 


of these anxious ones rushed on through | 


without fulfillment of their hopes: 
If any good Alaskan town that cares to 
bid for tourist patronage should employ a 


tourist agent who could work up a descrip- | 


tive pamphlet of the possibilities of the 
adjacent countryside—not the usual scenic 
rhapsody, but an itemized and price-listed 
invitation to stop over for a short fishing 
trip, gas-boating excursion to the foot of 


live glaciers, hiking or riding over moun- | 
tain trails, to indulge in a dog-sled ride | 


across the ice fields of some famous glacier 


or to visit adjacent placer ground and pan | 
sufficient gold to be made up into a souvenir | 


stick pin—and distribute them among the 
passengers sailing from Seattle, but. first 
making certain that information, guides, 


boats, horses and adequate equipment will | 
be swiftly available upon the tourists’ ar- | 
rival, that town will eventually develop an | 


enviable business. 
A great many of the tourists that sail 


from Seattle are in search of a legendary | 


Alaska, actually expecting to visit boom 
camps where miners surge through the 
streets, bidding against one another for the 
first kiss or the last dozen eggs. 
they find many of the far-famed mining 
towns on the wane, and nothing is more de- 


pressing than the broken windows and | 


boarded doors of buildings that echo hol- 


lowly with the futile whisperings of dead | 


ambitions. The other towns are modern 


up-and-coming communities such as one | 
finds anywhere in the States. Yet the most | _ 


of the tourists scurry through, hoping to 


find a traditionary Alaska in half-day or | 


overnight stops in-the towns themselves. 

If they are mildly disappointed it is only 
the same result that *might be expected 
from a similar tour through any of our 
Pacific Coast or Rocky Mountain states 
with the expectation of finding present 
conditions concurrent with the traditionary 
state of things twenty-five years ago. 
the visitor who stops over for a few days in 
almost any Alaskan town along the estab- 
lished tourist lanes, and samples the possi- 
bilities as they exist today, will become an 
enthusiastic booster who will send others to 
the spot. 


Come and Stay a While 


My own case is a typical illustration. Of 
the many places through which I traveled 
with a stop of but an hour or a day, I retain 


no very sharp impressions, either of enthu-, | 


siasm or disappointment, arriving without 
any keen anticipation and departing with 


small regret. But there is not one place in | 


Alaska wherein I made a stop of even a few 
days’ duration but that I left it with the 
impression that, far from having exhausted 
the interesting possibilities of the vicinity, 
I had merely touched upon the outskirts 
and must return some day soon to investi- 
gate them more thoroughly. 

This is true of Mt. McKinley National 
Park. Ninety per cent of the few present 
visitors make only the hurried half-day trip 
to Savage Camp and return to the railroad. 
It leaves them with an ‘erroneous and 
perhaps unfavorable impression of the 


In return the Alaskans believe | 


Instead, | 


But | 
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The Most Comfort- 
able Shoe in the World 


For Men, Women and Children 


Mrs. William E. Young, 
Penna., answered oné of 
these “‘ads” and within 
two hours after receiving 
our reply had earned four 
Curtis dollars. 


coupon 
with 
name and 


low, 


to The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, 370 Independ- 
ence Sq., Philadelphia, and 
you will receive, by mail, 
the cash offer which en- 
ables hundreds of our sub- 
scription representatives, both 
men and women, to earn up 
to $1.50 an hour. 


Mail the 


F your feet frown, your face 
can’t smile! And if you 
can’t maintain a pleasant ap- 
pearance, you haven’t much 
chance in the business world. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOES 
are built to keep sound feet out 
of trouble and to make trouble- 
some feet sound. If you want 
“happy feet’’—feet that will 
help you succeed—then by all 
means» wear 


GROUND 
GRIPPER SHOES. 


If a Ground Gripper Store is not conven- 
tently accessible, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CoO., INC. 
90 Linden Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Facts of vital interest are contained in our free book, 
“What You Should Know About Your Feet.” Send 
for it today. 


be- 
your 
address, 


Mrs. C.. Mack, 


Jessie 
Cal., has made $2 in an 


odd hour. With Curtis 
earnings she buys the 
little luxuries every 
woman loves. 


Easily Earned in Spare Time 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING CO, 


370 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’m 


mail it to— 


interested in your 
spare-time cash offer. I 
don’t promise to accept 
it, but I wish you’d 
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The Telephone at the (entennial 


tones over thousands of miles. 

“My God, it talks!” ex- 
claimed the Emperor of Brazil 
before a group of scientists at 
the Philadelphia Exposition, 
as he recognized the voice of 
Alexander Graham Bell, dem- 
onstrating the new invention. 


Today, after a brief half- 
century, the telephone lines of 
the Bell System have become 
the nerves of the nation. The 
telephone connects citizen 
with citizen, city with city, 
state with state for the peace 
and prosperity of all. 


One hundred years after the 
signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the infant tele- 
phone was first exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Exposition. 


Since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, mankind had sought some 
means of communicating over 
distances which unaided hu- 
man speech could not bridge. 
Drums, signal fires, runners, the 
pony express, and finally the 
electric telegraph were means 
to get the message through. It 
remained for the telephone to 
convey a speaker’s words and 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CompaANy 
AND ASSOCIATED 


CompPANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


Box 1624, % The Saturday Evening Post 
375 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mail me your offer. I'll look it over. But I don’t promise anything more. 


Name 


Stree tie ea 2 


City _ A! MEPs et a 


Generous Pay for SpareTime! 


Could you find an hour to sell? Say once or twice a week? 
Would you accept up to $1.50 or $2.00 for it? For work you 
can do in your own neighborhood? Or even without leaving 
home? You'll be interested in what we have to suggest! Hun- 
dreds of busy men and women add $5, $10 or more, regularly, 
every week, to their incomes. Don’t pass over this opportunity 
without investigating it. Perhaps we have just the work you'll 
like. It will cost you only a postage stamp to find out. Mail the 
coupon now! 
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possibilities of the neighborhood. This na- 
tional park has come to be synonymous with 
excellence in the collective mind of the trav- 
eling public—excellence of one kind if not 
another; what I mean is that anational park 
will be absolutely unique in its own particu- 
lar field. All national parks, in their in- 
fancy, were viewed as white elephants by 
the surrounding communities. The millions 
that now visit them annually shed such a 
crop of tourist dollars upon the adjacent 
countrysides that they are viewed as com- 
mercial assets of tremendous value; to 
such an extent, in fact, that instead of their 
former struggle for existence, there is now a 
veritable deluge of bids for new national 
and state parks from all communities that 
are desirous of reaping a share of the tourist 
expenditures. 

Mt. McKinley Park is in its infancy, but 
it will come into its own eventually. I be- 
lieve that the abundance of game, even toa 
greater extent than the peak itself, will be 
a drawing card. 

There is so much of scenery in the world 
and so little game, and the few regions in 
the States where game may still be seen in 
relative abundance come in for a heavy 
annual visitation by tourists. 


Seeing Grizzlies From a Car 


It is estimated that there are from fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand mountain 
sheep in McKinley Park. I know that we 
saw between two thousand and twenty-five 
hundred of these animals between Copper 
Mountain and the Savage, and our trail 
followed the line of the proposed tourist 
road. Except that recent hunting had made 
them shy and difficult to approach, we 
would have seen many more than that 
number. One bunch after another took to 
the peaks on the run as soon as the animals 
sighted our party. 

Once the road is completed Mt. McKin- 
ley Park, aside from the scenic attractions 
and the great ice-bound peak, will be the 
only place in the world where tourists may 
ride in an automobile and see thousands of 
mountain sheep at close range, in addition 
to the great caribou herds, moose and many 
varieties of smaller wild life; and, if rigidly 
protected inside the park, the great cream- 
colored grizzlies that range these parts. 

Prospectors are permitted to kill meat in 
the park when in need of food. This situa- 
tion should be remedied before the road is 
completed. Mountain sheep become very 
tame and easily approached when left un- 
molested. Mr. Grant and the few other 
prospectors whose properties are inside the 
park are an exceptionally reasonable group, 
and Karsten informed me that they would 
readily agree to procure their meat back in 
areas where it would not molest the game 
along the road. It is the prospectors that 
travel through who avail themselves of this 
opportunity to procure easy meat; and 
with the road established they will never be 
in actual need of food that cannot be ob- 
tained at the camps, so the hunting along it 
may be regulated under the present law. 


May | 


Much of the game along the a 
killed out by market hunting. Mt, 
ley Park will serve as a breeding g 
restock the surrounding couptay 
certain national parks, national for 
state game refuges are operating 
parts of the States. 

The Mt. McKinley region Was jt 
great fur country, particularly pry 
of foxes, among which was a large > 
age of fine silvers. | 

Except round Savage Camp, fo:; 
become very scarce. Widespread 0 
ing, which is largely responsible y 
destruction of Alaskan fur resour ; 
carried on in the McKinley re; 
years. 

Men personally acquainted with 15 
ation described the operation of 0; I 
of poisoners that killed game fih 
Savage to the Kantishna a number | 
ago, poisoning the meat and dist | 
portions of it along the route. In id 
to the waste resulting from the f: 
but a small percentage of poisoned j 
are successfully tracked out and th’ 
retrieved, there is the very disastr s 
tor of the remaining poison on thr 
after the snow melts off in the | 
and the consequent destruction j 
meat-eating wild life, feathered and p 
including prospective mothers a| 
bearers with young in the dens. 

The park, under rigid protection, ; 
operate as a breeding reservoir for ¢ 
foxes of the McKinley region and 5 
the surrounding country with fu| 
there is some apprehension that; 
many know of the two fox dens nea } 
Savage, some poacher will contrive > 
in and trap them out or—still more] > 
put out a line of poison. 

- The last evening of our stay in Mi i 
we went down for a final view of th o 
Our approach shielded by a strip of 
we drew within forty yards of the n« 
upon which the pups played. The) 
sorting with a red pup, was a magii 
silver fox. | 

This was an adult animal, possil’ 
of the parent foxes of the other den 
miles removed, although it is not ct 
ary for members of different fox fame 
mingle. 


Borgias of the Game Couny 


The two sharply contrasting anim 5 
some ten yards apart, the one a gli‘ n 
red, the other blue-black, with sé 
guard hairs on the rump and a pur¢/! 
tip on the end of his flowing black t. 

The wind was right, but, after per | 
full minute, the silver detected the 0 
ment of our heads above the brush. | 
instant he started for parts unknca 
swift darting streak of black on th’ 
bar, and faded from sight in the 
Many times since I have hoped that | 
survived so that his progeny may h» 
populate the McKinley country with» 
But it is all too probable that ere thii 0 


poacher has poisoned him. | 
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Overhead valves protected 
by oil that stands the heat 


Compression seal maintained 
by enduring film of oil 


Cams and camshaft bearings 
thoroughly lubricated 


to you to keep your new Buick new 


Piston rings and cylinder 
walls protected against wear 


Connecting vod bearings pro- 
i tected by oil that penetrates 
to closest fitting surfaces 


Oil screens and filters kept 
clean and efficient 


and guarantee your motor'’s long life— 
or, you can use any old oil and take a chance 


HY gamble that wonderful motor against a 
few cents worth of oil? 


Eliminate the trouble and expense that come from 
faulty lubrication. Drain out your crankcase and 
refill it with Pennzoil. Use it regularly and give 
your car the best chance to deliver the long, de- 
pendable service that’s built into it. 


Your service station or garage man will tell you 
that Pennzoil is the “oiliest oil known”—that it 
remains so much longer than ordinary oils. 
You need change it only half as often because it 
holds its body and its lubricating qualities for 
hundreds of miles after most oils have burned 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY : Oil City + Buffalo + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
Refinery: OIL CITY, PA. 


SUPREME 
PENNSYLVANIA 
QUALITY 


© The Pennzoil Co., 1926 


out, become dangerously thin and unfit for use. 


Pennzoil contains only the inherent lubricating 
qualities of pure Pennsylvania crude oil. The 
famous Pennzoil process brings those qualities to 
perfection in the largest and most modern refinery 
operating exclusively on this highest grade petro- 
leum. Pennzoil’s makers never deviate from their 
exacting refining methods. 


Don’t take a chance with “just oil.” 
Pennzoil will protect your motor 
against wear and deterioration. 
The dealer whovalues your patron- 
age will be glad to furnish it. 


Test it yourself 


Take ordinary oil out of your motor at 
500 miles. Save a little ina bottle. Fill 
your crankcase with Pennzoil and use it 
a full 1000 miles. Then drain, rub a drop 
or two of each of the used oils between 
your thumb and forefinger. You can 
see the difference and feel it. And what 
a difference it means to your motor! 


SAFE 
LUBRICATION 
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A Yankee Ship an’ a Yankee Clipper 


THOUSAND tons o’ clipper ship 
a-drivin’ through the trades, 

An’ in her hold a thousand bales o’ silk for 
Yankee maids ; 

An’ tea in case, an’ spice in cask. Her stun- 
sails gleam like snow. 

An’ from her deck the chorus roars, “Oh, 
blow, my bullies, blow!’’ 


She’s made the China run again in nine and 
ninety days. 

The porpoises make way for her, and where 
the sperm whale plays, 

An’ Bedford whalers turn to stare, a-seein’ 


I ine Poets’ Corme 


Old Ocean Chief, an’ Ringleader, an'j 
Hurricane, | 
The Stag Hound, an’ the Challer 
Chariot of Fame, | 
They’re gone to Davy’s locker now. (| 
by Anjer way. 
Men see no dandy Yankee ships o j 
past today. | 


There were no days like them goo ( 
they'll never come no more. 
Creesy is dead, an’ Waterman 3 an’ |) 
sleeps ashore, 
Donald McKay is but a name, an’? } 

dream is past. 
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A little Williams Cream plus eater 
| } makes a mountain of lather 


his 
LATHE 


| really 
Saturates the Beard 


makes Shaving easy> 
leaves the skin glove-smooth 


ol KE your shaving brush, 
squeeze a bit of Williams 
Shaving Cream on it and work up 
the quick, rich lather on your face. 
Why does the razor shave without 
its usual“‘pull”? Here’s why: 

After the waterproof oil-film has 
been lifted by the mild, pure soap 
in Williams Cream, its abundant 
moisture saturates each bristle— 
soaks wt soft. Then the razor just 
glides through. 

Of course this makes it much 
easier for the skin. But Williams 
does more: it not only lubricates 


THE TUBE WITH 7 = s 


THk UNLOSABLE “Ss 


the skin for easy shaving, but 
leaves it as glove-smooth and 
splendidly conditioned as after a 
massage by an expert barber. 

Williams is a pure, white cream, 
absolutely free from coloring mat- 
ter. It 1s the result of three genera- 
tions of specializing in making 
shaving soap. Williams created the 
first high grade shaving soap. 

You can prove for yourself what 
we say about Williams. The cou- 
pon below or a postcard will bring 
you FREE a generous sample tube, 
big enough for a week’s trial 


CAREE OFFER 


Send coupon for 
free trial tube 


her sweep by, 
They take her for a flyin’ cloud that’s fallen 
from the sky. 


The sea moss grows on rotted boom « 
an’ skysail mast. 


But up an’ down far distant seas, wh| 
shine clear an’ bright, | 
Where trade winds blow an’ lonely w |) 
swimmin’ down the night, | 
You'll find the ghosts 0” soft-wood shi| 
there that I would be. 
Aw up above, against the stars—t)| 
a-jlyin’ free! i | 


The lime-juice captains swear at her, to see 
her tearin’ past, 

An’ crowd the piles 0’ canvas high on every 
Clyde-built mast. 

She’s stolen trade from London town. The 
London merchants rave 

To think o’ soft-wood Yankee ships that rule 
the rollin’ wave. 
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"y HINGE-CAP. 


A Real Tip! 
WILLIAMS Shaving Cream 
sells for 50c in the economi- 
cal double-size tube. It con- 
tains twice as much cream as 
the regular 35¢ size. 


AQUA VELVA IS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH—A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREP- 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 45-C, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream. (Trial size has no Hinge-Cap.) 


S. E. P. 5-22-26 


ARATION. WE’LL SEND A LIBERAL TEST BOTTLE FREE. WRITE DEPT. 45-C, 
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*W/HOLE-MILK” richness means richness in all the 
food elements that natural milk contains—the 
elements that make milk nature’s most-nearly 
perfect food. 


Pet “Milk is richer than cream 


in “whole-milk” richness 


Cream is rich in only one element—butterfat. Pet 
Milk is tich in all the food elements of milk—in 
butterfat, and in the bone and tissue building sub- 
stances of which cream contains but little. 

More than twice as rich as ordinary milk—richer 
than cream in ‘“whole-milk” richness—Pet Milk 
undiluted serves in place of cream and gives to food 
a wholesomeness that cream cannot give. 


At Less Than Half’ the ©ost— 


For table use, in ice creams and desserts—for all 
cream uses—Pet Milk will give the finest flavor and 
texture, at less than half the cost of cream. 

Every drop uniformly rich, Pet Milk can be diluted 
to suit every milk need of the household. As extra- 
rich milk, it costs no more than ordinary milk. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk 
preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk 
nothing is added to the puce milk, 

Be Maher KR ClO FM: (PTA N: ¥ 


P 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“The information published below embod 
tific study. It is, to the best of our knowle 
facts about shaving. So far as 
view. In fairness to yourself, read these 
new method actually softens you 
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How tiny moisture-laden bubble: 
soften your beard at the base -— scientifically 


ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of lather of 
an ordinary shaving cream sur- 
rounding single hair. Large dark 
spots are air—white areas are 
water. Note how the large bub- 
bles hold air instead of water 
against the beard. 


Stow a lather that is applied to the top 
of the beard penetrates deep down to 
the base of the hair. Why fine lather 
texture makes it possible to actually hold 
moisture close against the base of the 
beard, and soften it scientifically, right 


where the cutting is done. 


(By you know that lather, no matter how bulky 
or abundant it is, does not soften the beard 
efficiently unless it gets right down to the base of 
the hair? 

Do you realize that the real test of a lather’s 
efficiency is the smallness of its bubbles, and not 
the way it piles up on your face? 

Just look at the photomicrographs of lather 
shown above, and you will understand how im- 
portant this really is. 

Strangely enough, lathers that pile high on your 
face are often the poorest when it comes to soften- 
ing your beard. That is because the bubbles are so 
large in size that they cannot bring enough water 
into actual contact with the base of the hair. 

And remember, water, not shaving cream, is the 
real softener of your beard. 


How this concentrated lather 
softens the beard at the base 


Different in action and result, Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream actually softens the beard in a scien- 
tific way—a way that means quicker, smoother 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 140-E, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send methe trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 
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shaving, and leaves your face smooth and comfort- 
able all day long. It is really shaving cream in 
concentrated form— super water-absorbent— mak. 
ing a lather of the finest texture. 

In this lather, the bubbles are smaller, as the 
microscope shows; they hold more water and 
much less air—they give more points of moisture 
contact with the beard. Almost instantly this 


COLGATE LATHER 


Photomicrograph prepared un- 
der identical conditions shows 
fine, closely knit texture of 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 
lather. Note how the small bub- 
bles hold water instead of air 
close against the beard. 


fine-textured lather emulsifies and removes the l 
of oil that covers every hair in the beard. 


Then quickly thousands of clinging, moisir 
laden bubbles penetrate deep down to the ba: . 
the beard—bring and hold an abundant supp! 
water in direct contact with the bottom of every] i 


Thus the entire beard becomes wringing we - 
moist and pliable—softened down at the base, wl 1 
the razor does its work. In this way the beard [ 
comes properly softened right where the cutting te 
place. “Razor pull” is entirely banished. 


In addition, Colgate lather lubricates the pi 
of the razor —makes it glide across your 11 
without catching or dragging. And it lea 
your skin clean, cool, and delightfully comforts | 
throughout the day. | 


Here is an experience such as you have never | 
joyed before. It’s a complete new shaving meth |. 


Make this interesting test 


It is interesting to note the difference when yi 
lather up with Colgate’s —to discover how cle 1 
and cool it leaves your face — how smooth, wi - 
out the usual dryness. 


Why not buy a tube tonight, and start at once) 
get the delightful benefits of this new shaving cteai’ 
Try it once. You'll never go back to your form: 
method. Ot if you prefer, clip and mail the coup. 
at the left, and let us send you a generous samf 
tube. Colgate & Co., Est. 1806, New York. 
Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroi 
Street, Montreal. | 
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at the base 
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HE most casual diagnosis of 
Europe today inspires the 
conviction, peculiarly cynical 
in view of the vast sacrifice 


of men has arisen strong enough to 
usurp constructively the privileges 
of willful and inept majorities. The 
outstanding instance, of course, is 


aid, that the Great War made 

\wid safe for dictatorships in- 
4c of democracies. Curiously 
wi, they have all been national 
“vers with one exception— 
ss. Her compass was set for 
fiction in the red dawn of her 
jearian autocracy. 

Cialogue the lot and an aston- 
in repetition of what might be 
le recuperative history is re- 
ai. A military directorate un- 
» rimo de Rivera saved Spain 
mzomplete disaster in the Afri- 
sar and brought about some 
a: of stabilization at home. The 
julie of Turkey rose out of the 
ne of empire because Kemal 
sl first fought, and has since 
le with iron hand. Greece owes 
ry »mblance of republican integ- 
y) hard-fisted gentry of the type 
Fngalos. So too with Hungary 
id Horthy. The prize exhibit of 
bih through highly concentrated 
i‘lrity, however, is Italy, where 
astfulness and Mussolini are 
niymous terms. The boss busi- 
gas a first aid to bankrupt na- 
orlism is not to be despised. 


in Age of Dictators 


_ THE other hand—and here 
‘ou have the reverse of the pic- 
wi-French fiscal chaos is almost 
itely due to the lack of a strong 
<eitive will to compose political 
ifi'ences and impose financial re- 
sosibility, especially with regard to 
axion. If ever a country needed 
ieirmness of the dictator, it is 
‘rice. This, however, is in passing. 
Thy is all this dictator-going so 
0? The answer is the same in all 
h¢€ountries I have mentioned, with 
\uiia again the exception. It lies 
n ie fact that the traditional par- 
‘aentary systems of Europe are 
aires when it comes to response to 
hueeds of an acute crisis. Whether 
ntaly, Spain or France—I cite 
mn the major instances—the num- 
eand welter of parties, together 
"1. bloe alignments that do noth- 
ngbut block traffic, set up insurmountable obstacles to necessary legislative action. 
M\sures are sterilized through coalition or stifled by endless talk. One of the curses of 
Riad has been “gossipy parliamentarism,” to quote the Ttalian Premier’s pat 
gnation. 

Aussolini found a broken-down constitution that had become the plastic instrument 
of| vacillating clique which stood more or less pat on parliamentary procedure. It 
penitted Bolshevism to fasten its fangs on the country; remained supine while the 
ia syed the industrial machine; remained inert during the collapse of credit. Ruin 

ended. 

Mussolini took the short and unconstitutional cut, which is the dictatorial way. He 
snshed precedents, turned red terror into white fear, and brought order and—what 
Hi even more important—economic revival out of the dust and din of class war and 
P(tical bicker. In the last analysis, Fascism is not only a political force of historic 

ent but it has been the impetus to an impressive commercial renaissance as well. 
heans that most contemporary dictatorships have succeeded because a man or a group 
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that afforded by Mussolini. Crom- 
well had nothing on him. 

A dangerous precedent, you may 
well say, and with truth, because 
the constitution is the accredited 
bulwark of modern liberty. But 
desperate diseases need desperate 
remedies. Italy was a surgical case 
that called for a major operation. 

With the reference to the practi- 
cal by-products of Fascism, we reach 
the phase of the Italian situation 
with which this article is concerned. 
In the mass of fierce publicity that 
beats so continuously about Musso- 
lini—he is the most efficient first- 
page specialist since the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—there has been 
scant appraisal of the part he has 
played, and continues to play, as 
prop of the Italian economic struc- 
ture. We are so apt to associate 
business overlordship of one kind or 
another with men of the type of the 
elder Rockefeller, Harriman and 
Hugo Stinnes—that is, individuals 
recruited from private life—that we 
seldom attach it to political leader- 
ship or official ruling powers. To be 
sure, King Leopold of Belgium, 
and later William Hohenzollern, in 
Germany, encouraged commercial 
expansion. 

But neither initiated the sweep- 
ing social, industrial and fiscal meas- 
ures that have galvanized Italian 
productive life since the advent 
of Mussolini. Everything, from the 
encouragement of music and the 
speeding up of exports to the return 
of the splendors of ancient Rome, is 
grist to his imperialistic mill. 


A Latin Colossus 


T IS the business instinct of the 

man that has been most surprising. 
He is as many-sided as he is active. 
Mussolini has created an economic 
nationalism that is unique in various 
aspects. It is, first of all, in sharp 
contrast with the narrow, selfish, 
political nationalism that, masquer- 
ading as patriotism, has been the 
death’s head at nearly every inter- 
national feast. It helped to spill the beans at the latest Geneva Conference. It has 
made a jest of the Locarno Pact. It has frustrated practically every effort to bring 
Europe to the realization that commercially at least the war is over. The brand of 
professional nationalism to which I have alluded works overtime to impede material 
reorganization. 

Italy’s economic nationalism, as interpreted in the performance of Mussolini, is of 
supreme interest to the United States, not only because of the debt settlement with 
which it is intimately related but by reason of our increasing financial stake in the coun- 
try. Since the debt parley at Washington, we have loaned approximately $150,000,000 
for public and private purposes. The real interpretation of Mussolini, which has escaped 
most of his Boswells, is that he stands as a sort of human equity behind this investment. 
The Yankee dollar is down on him. A considerable degree of its safeguard therefore 
reposes in his ability to stay where he is. It is a new phase of the human relation to the 
employment of money, and on a national scale. Moreover other factors make the 
present characterization timely. Mussolini has reached the high tide, or what appears 
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to be the apogee, of his achieve- 
ment. He has consolidated his 
position. He has weathered the 
most serious storm that has so 
far threatened his remarkable 
grip on the situation. I refer, of 
course, to the Matteotti murder 
and its aftermath. At the mo- 
ment I write, which is mid-April, 
he stands at the peak of his 
power—a Latin colossus astride 
the peninsular world, incarnat- 
ing an authority not approached 
by any living king. He is more 
than heir of the Cesars, for he 
has assumed an unofficial divine 
right which must make that 
royal Teutonic exile at Doorn 
squirm with envy. 

I say at the moment because 
any analysis of Mussolini’s 
status must be made with such 
a qualification. Swift and dra- 
matic as has been his rise, his 
tenure is almost equally peril- 
ous. This does not develop from 
political menace, because Fas- 
cism is welded as a unit behind 
him and opposition is a farce. It 
is due to two things. One is the 
inexorable mandate vested in 
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war, the Napoleons always get 
theirs. Italy today is a one-man 
show, always a risky procedure. 
It was Italy’s good fortune that 
the one man arose in the person 
of Mussolini to meet a crisis that 
threatened the social and eco- 
nomic life of the nation. It may 
be a kindred misfortune that he 
should so completely embody 
the elements of animate leader- 
ship that his place cannot be 
filled. 


Mussolini and Lenine 


BVIOUSLY, the approach to 

a close-up of the man as | 
found him is a swift summary of 
his economic achievement. Peo- 
ple are so prone to look upon 
Mussolini almost solely as the 
black-shirted Saint George who 
slew the red dragon of Italy, and 
the creator of a spectacular polit- 
ical cult that incarnates his im- 
petuous personality, that they 
will perhaps be surprised to learn 
that, almost without business 
experience save as editor and 
owner of a newspaper—he is the 


Nature. The iron man of Italy 
is far from well. This seems like 
a paradox, but it is nevertheless 
true. The will is adamant, but the flesh not so strong, 
although when I talked with him he seemed fit, and g4id he 
was. There is no doubt that he and his friends are alike 
apprehensive. Likewise many chancelleries and cabinets 
are solicitous, some not in the same way. Mussolini is a 
sort of new sick man of Europe, but far more useful and 
forceful than the original of the phrase who once brooded 
over Europe from the shores of the Bosporus. 


The Danger of a One-Man Show 


HE other is the ever-present danger of assassination. 

No high-placed personage of recent times, not even the 
last of the Romanoffs, has aroused such bitter hatred, nor 
has any potentate ever been so zealously guarded. Various 
attempts have been made on his life. The latest occurred 
on April seventh last at Rome, when an Englishwoman 
fired a revolver at him, inflicting a slight wound. His 
closest shave so far was when a plot to shoot him as he 
appeared on the 
balcony of the 
Foreign Office to 
speak on the anni- 
versary of the 
march on Rome 
was discovered lit- 
erally at the last 
moment. It means 
that the safety 
attached for the 
moment to dicta- 
torship does not 
extend to the dic- 
tators. 

Mussolini be- 
lieves implicitly 
that he is a crea- 
ture of destiny and 
he may be striving 
to anticipate the 
decree of fate. 
This perhaps ac- 
counts for the fe- 
verish energy with 
which he works. 
He is at his desk 
at eight o’clock in 
the morning and 
sticks to it long 
after midnight. 
He is a sort of 
super-Rooseveltin 
dynamic energy. 
One thing is cer- 
tain—he lives the 
crowded hour. 

Mussolini’s 
physical condi- 
tion, the pace at 
which he goes and 
the constant haz- 
ard of a violent 
end, all combine 
to the belief—as 
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strong with him as with all Italy—that the sands may be 
running fast. Be that as it may, he is losing no oppor- 
tunity to cheat time. The old gentleman with the scythe 
and the hourglass is having some job to keep step with him. 

Hence, whenever and whatever his finish—and no one 
faces the issue more squarely than the duce himself—the 
vital question arises: After Mussolini—what? 

There is nothing cold-blooded in this query. It lives 
with Italy sleeping and waking. You touch it the moment 
you cross the frontier. Upon the Mussolini succession and 
the manner of it hinge momentous events. Not only is the 
new economic structure involved, but political complica- 
tions of far-reaching consequences to all Europe are in- 
evitable. As one leading Italian industrialist put it to me 
at Milan, ‘““We are not worrying about Mussolini, but 
about his successor.’”’ He expressed the point of view of 
millions of his countrymen. 

It is well to remember at this point that whether in the 
bloodless business battles of peace or the conflicts of actual 
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son of a blacksmith—he has 
shown a remarkable grasp of 
practical affairs. 

Of the three compelling figures, Mussolini, Lenine and 
Kemal Pasha—never was a trio more diverse in vision and 
impulse—that emerged from the cataclysm of the World 
War, the Italian is the only one who has registered a clear- 
cut economic accomplishment. This, I may add, is not the 
fault of Kemal. His ambition is to create a modernly pro- 
ductive Turkey, but he lacks the tools with which to work. 
The land is impoverished and the people illiterate and 
scattered. A slow process of education and evolution is the 
only hope there. 

The inevitable contrast therefore is between Mussolini 
and Lenine. Each marched to eminence by way of revolu- 
tion, one peaceful at the start and the other awash with 
wanton bloodletting. The Italian reared his power amid 
the clash of class war; the Slav on the wreck of society. 
The former created a force that is commercially construc- 
tive; the latter was the evangelist of a terror that de- 
stroyed. Fascism therefore is the exact opposite of all that 
Bolshevism spells in the matter of sane and safe rehabilita- 
tion. In short, 
Mussolini has been 
the doer; Lenine 
was the dreamer 
whose dream be- 
came a nightmare. 
Italy has reaped 
the fruits of in- 
telligent effort, 
while Russia 
remains as an ever- 
widening shadow, 
with ruin the grim 
and ultimate ob- 
jective. 

To perpetuate 
their political sys- 
tems, both Musso- 
lini and Lenine 
resorted to force 
and autocracy. 
But it is by results 
that we must make 
the measure. Italy 
is on her economi¢ 
feet, while Rus- 
sia’s dictatorship 
is the rule of un- 
productive might, 
imposed by tyt- 
anny and perpetu- 
ated through fear. 
Whatever the 
methods employed 
by the Fascist 
steam roller to 
eliminate opposl- 
tion—and they 
have not been aml- 
able, to say the 
least—the bigger 
fact remains that 
economic order, 

(Continued on 
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ralfamily of Italy have avoided pub- 
‘with as much success as certain 
Juropean monarchs have obtained it. 
; nothing interesting about us,” the ; 
che other day, as she has said on other occasions. 
‘“m have been brought up just like other children.” 
e proceeded to talk about them in detail, one 
it Her Majesty cannot know how other chil- 
‘yught up, if she believes that the crown prince 
.r princesses have followed the ordinary course 
‘9, The general impression of outsiders is that 
‘sd a life which has differed markedly from that 
alian 
well 
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‘en of royalty should not be brought up as if they 
ordinary well-bred people,”’ one of this group de- 
For the art of being a successful ruler depends 
knowledge or even accomplishments than upon 
id that indefinable quality of being regal.” She 
i, “The King’s mother, Queen Margherita, had 
ity to an extraordinary degree.”’ 
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ite Royal Job of Being Picturesque 


IS there can be no question; even after she had 
‘d middle age and had begun to be somewhat in- 
Queen Mother retained this great gift. To come 
ipresence was to feel oneself unmistakably in the 
of royalty. Just what elements combined to cause 
; it would be difficult to say.. She made conversa- 
' great ease; she possessed a delightful sense of 
‘he was keenly interested in people, in politics, in a 
e of things. But over and above all these quali- 
(e was an authenticity about her queenship. 
s has ever questioned this—all Italy adored her; 
ve acknowledged her great charm.’ Foreign diplo- 
/whom going to court was usually a perfunctory 
were always delighted when they could be received 
‘A Margherita. She must have been conscious, of 
t her power, although she always gave the impres- 
omplete spontaneity. ee 
‘n Margherita and Eleanora Duse were two of the 
women Europe has produced. since the Renais- 
aid someone who has studied Italian life for half a 
“Fach was supreme in her way, and each prac- 
i greatest of all arts—simplicity.” 


The Princess Yolanda (Countess Calvi) 


By Maude Parker Child 


He described an incident which had occurred years ago 
when Margherita was the young and beloved Queen of 
Italy. She was riding through the gardens of the Borghese 
one afternoon in her splendid carriage, with eight outriders 
in scarlet and gold, when she saw a ragged and crippled 
child standing at the side of the road. Instantly she 
stopped the carriage, and, breaking the string of her mag- 
nificent pearls, gave one of them to him and drove on. 

“Now that’s 
the kind of ges- 
ture which the 
people love,”’ he 
added. ‘‘Noone 
who saw that in- 
cident would 
ever stop to 
think that she 
might have done 
an equal amount 
of good in a less 
picturesque way. 
All people— 
especially Lat- 
ins—respond to 
that kind of 
thing. It is the 
lack of it which 
has kept the 
present Queen, 
Elena, from be- 


ing properly 


appreciated in 
all quarters. She 
does a. tremen- 
dous amount of 
work among the 
poor; there is 
probably no 
woman-in the 
whole kingdom 
who ig as con- 
scientious and 
selfless as she. 
But the routine, 
day-after-day 
work which. she 
does makes no 
appeal to the 
imagination. 
And in these 
days appealing 
to the imagina- 
tion is about all 
that’s left for 
royalty to do.” 

Yet the story of the present Queen and her five children 
appeals in its own way to the imagination which concerns 
itself less with dramatic and spectacular manifestations 
than with the motives which underlie human action. 

Queen Elena was the daughter of the King of Montene- 
gro—the shepherd king, as he was always called. There is 
a well-known story that he was once asked what were the 
chief exports of Montenegro, 
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“My daughters,” he answered. 
Tt seems a curious chance that the four prin- 
cesses of this obscure little country should have 


made brilliant marriages. It was like a quad- 
ruple version of the Cinderella classic. The eldest married 
a Russian grand duke; the second, the Duke de Leuchten- 
berg; and another the Prince of Battenberg. But it was 
left for the third daughter, Héléne, as she was then called, 
to marry the heir to the Italian throne. 

The worldly minded saw in this alliance many advan- 
tages for the Montenegrin bride, but few for the crown 
prince. They declared that she brought nothing with 
which to enrich the House of Savoy. Her native country 
was an unproductive rocky little place of no importance; 
they listed the various reigning houses of Europe with 
which marriage would have been profitable. 

Moreover, the Queen, Margherita, had set such a high 
standard of queenliness that this tall, shy, dark-eyed girl 
of twenty-three who shrank from society did not in the 
least fulfill their ideal of a worthy successor. 


Marriages Made in the Counting Room 


ie ALL this mundane criticism, however, there was little 
mention of the viewpoint of the crown prince himself. In 
that atmosphere, marriage was one thing—one definite and 
important thing; love was another story. Marriages were 
supposed to be made less in heaven than in the counting 
room. Human affections are susceptible of change; at best 
they are ephemeral and cannot be weighed or measured. 
But the economic and political results of a well-considered 
marriage can be charted and shown by maps. 

The romantic illusions which a democratic people foster 
about royalty are rarely held by people who are close to it. 
It is easy for us on the other side of the Atlantic to think of 
kings and queens 
in somewhat the 
same personal 
terms as our chil- 
dren think of the 
kings and queens 
in fairy tales. 
But people who 
are the subjects 
of these rulers 
hold a much 
more practical 
point of view 
about them. 

In this partic- 
ular case, how- 
ever, the critics 
seem to have 
overlooked one 
consideration of 
vital importance 
even in their own 
worldly realm. 

The House of 
Savoy was the 
oldest reigning 
house in Europe. 
During its nine 
centuries of rul- 
ing over Savoy 
and Piedmont it 
had made many 
brilliant alli- 
ances. The father 
of the present 
King married his 
first cousin, 
Princess Mar- 
gherita of Savoy. 
Her erect car- 
riage and regal 
manner made 
one forget that 
she was short in 
stature. Her 
only child, Vic- 
tor Emanuel III, 
however, was 
equally small; 
and this, coupled with his extreme shyness, made him ap- 
pear almost insignificant. 

One of the most’ touching stories ever related about the 
painful self-consciousness of youth concerns this fact. Itis 
said that when he was in his teens, his tutor discovered, in 
some way, that he was not sleeping well at night. As his 
health was of vital concern, of course, an investigation was 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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WAS fifteen that sum- 
i mer, and for nearly a 

year had been living 
with my uncle and aunt in 
McCullom, Nebraska. In 
stagecoach days a rancher 
of that name had set up a 
pioneer hotel and general 
store there. When the 
Union Pacific built through 
from Omaha to Cheyenne 
it took over the name for 
its span-new town, which 
was made a division head- 
quarters. With that boost 
from the railroad, the place 
throve. When I went there 
it had eight thousand in- 
habitants, and on Washing- 
ton and Jefferson streets 
the pine shanties had long 
since been replaced with 
brick. 

When the railroad came 
through, and for some time 
afterward, all that high and 
nearly treeless plain was 
cattle range, and not much 
concerned with statute 
books. In the making-over 
from a grazing régime to 
tilled fields and commerce 
there had been a_ period 
when neither the old rough- 
and-ready law of the range 
nor the new legislature- 
made code seemed effec- 
tual, until a vigilance com- 
mittee, led by Lon Webster, 
intervened. There had 
been a slight decrease in the 
city’s population; but those 
that remained felt more se- 
cure in their persons and 
property. That was before 
my time; but of course I 
heard the stories, and often 
saw Lon Webster in his 
hardware shop. 

A grocer named Bert 
Potts lived on the same 
street with my uncle and 
aunt— Niobrara Street — 
put farther out, at the edge 
of the town. We traded at 
his store. The evening 
meal, called supper, was 
eaten at six o’clock. After 
it, in midsummer, there 
would be a couple of re- 
poseful hours of daylight, 
sunset and twilight. Some- 


times Potts, alone or ac- She Came Up and Gathered Me in Her Arms. 


companied by his wife, 

would come through the gate in our unpainted picket fence 
to join my uncle and aunt on the porch and sit gossiping for 
an hour. Altogether hardly any figure in town was more 
familiar to me than that of the lean, mild grocer with his 
shiny bald dome and equally shiny false teeth. 

October was the busiest month of the year. Then farm- 
ers hauled their wheat to market—sometimes coming 
twenty miles—and got the only cash worth mentioning that 
many of them saw through the twelvemonth. Store bills of 
long standing were paid. On Saturday farm wagons would 
be hitched along Washington and Jefferson streets much 
as automobiles are parked on market days now. Like 
other retail merchants, Potts kept his grocery open Satur- 
day evenings as long as any cash-laden farmers appeared. 
The banks closed at four o’clock. Having no safe in his 
office, Potts carried the receipts of Saturday afternoon and 
evening home with him. 

The third week of that October a chill wind came down 
from the Rockies; two or three inches of snow fell Satur- 
day afternoon. It was a quarter to eleven when Potts 
locked the grocery and started home, a canvas bag full of 
bank notes and silver bulging the pocket of his light over- 
coat. He kept one hand in that pocket, but carried no gun, 
for it was many years since a highway robbery had been 
committed thereabouts. 

He trudged up Jefferson Street, which was still crowded 
and noisy, especially about the brightly lighted Elite, Old 
Trail and Wheel Horse saloons. Two squares away from 


Jefferson, on Niobrara Street, the lights faded down to a 
single gas jet on each alternate corner, and at the Method- 
ist Church they stopped altogether. A little beyond the 
church two men, walking briskly, overtook the grocer. In 
the starless night they made only indistinct figures; but 
he knew well enough that the hard object pressed against 
the side of his head was the muzzle of a pistol. They com- 
manded him to walk on, saying he wouldn’t be hurt if he 
obeyed orders. 

As it happened, they met nobody. The plan, they said, 
was to march Potts a couple of miles out of town so they 
would have a good start before he could get back and give 
an alarm. But the route ran past his own house. There 
was a light in the living room, shining against the drawn 
shades. The gate in the board fence stood open. Probably 
Potts had no confidence in the promise of immunity from 
bodily harm if he obeyed orders. He walked past the gate, 
then whirled in his tracks and bolted for the house. One of 
the robbers fired and Potts fell inside the gate. They were 
afraid to wait for the booty, andran. The bullet hit Potts 
in the back of the head. When his wife hurried out to him 
he was dead. She was frail and lame. 

Two men, one about thirty-five, the other only twenty, 
had been hanging around town without visible means of 
support, unless playing pool for small stakes could be 
called that. The negro porter in the Great Plains House 
had complained to a policeman that these men cheated him 
in a game of pool. The policeman had an argument with 
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them about it, which served 
to fix his attention upon 
them. He noticed them 
turning off Jefferson Street 
into Niobrara about a quar- 
ter to eleven that night. 
They were arrested within 
an hour of the murder, and 


one had confessed. 
Potts was a quiet, in- 


disabilities counted. 
Everybody could feel to the 
marrow the lame woman 
hobbling out and finding 
her husband dead at his 
own door. The canvas bag, 
tied with a string, contain- 
ing several hundred dollars 
in bank notes and silver, 
was still in his overcoat 
pocket, and that mysteri- 
ously heightened the hor- 
ror. I remember a boy of 
my own age exclaiming, 
“And they: never got a 
cent!’ I, too, felt that 
their not getting the money 
made the murder mere 
wanton beastliness, like 
shooting a man down for 
the fun of it. 

Atthe publieschool Mon- 
day morning I heard that 
the murderers were to be 
lynched that night. At re- 
cess everybody seemed to 
know it, and to approve. 
That had not occurred to 
me on Sunday, for I was 
reared in a community 
where, from long habit, suck 
a high-handed measure 
would not have beer 
thought of. That spring 
however, there had been ‘ 
lynching at Flat Rock, sev 
enty miles west, and mj 
uncle’s weekly newspaper | 
The Herder, had strongl} 
condemned it. In conver 
sation he denounced it stil 
more vehemently. Fron 
time to time, with simila 
events further away for | 
text, The Herder preache 
observance of law. 

Supper on Monday wa 
eaten mostly in a paintu 
silence. Once Aunt Luei 


I Was Surprised to Find How Soft and Warm Her Big Body Was sighed as she brushed bacl 


a strand of hair, Uncle Cla} 
doggedly feeding himself. The meal over, he clapped 0} 
his hat and waddled from the house, slamming the doo, 
behind him. . I waited until Aunt Lucinda was in th. 
kitchen, then grabbed my hat and overcoat and slid out 
Already there was a crowd in Washington Street—n0, 
good-natured and boisterous like all other crowds I ha 
seen there, but tense, waiting, speaking in subdued tone! 
I found a boy I knew on the corner by the Merchant: 
Bank and we kept together. 

The three-story red-brick courthouse, with a dom 
stood twenty feet or more back from the street, with 
paved plaza in front.. The plaza was full of people, a2 
the sidewalk; they overflowed into the roadway and woul 
have choked it, but one of the town’s three policemen key 
a path open so vehicles and pedestrians could pass. it 
patience, hard wriggling and some stepped-on toes, Or 
and I found a place where, he boosting me, then I boostin 
him, we could see the front of the courthouse. A broa 
flight of stone steps led up to the main entrance. A polic: 
man and a deputy sheriff stood on the steps, keeping tl 
crowd back. But the jail was in the basement and @ TOF) 
had been stretched across, marking off a space in front ' 
its door. The third policeman and another deputy stoc 
inside the rope, mildly admonishing the crowd not to pre 
too hard against it. Courthouse and jail were dark excel 
for a gas lamp at either side of the main door. . 

A more ordetly crowd could not have been found. * 
ple in the roadway moved on to keep a clear path when t 


by daylight the younger | 


dustrious man, without an | 
enemy. His wife’s physical | 
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told them to. No one attempted to go up the 
je steps or to pass the rope in front of the jail 
rt mere waiting presently grew irksome to two 
oys, SO we decided to have a look at the back 
.. We knew there was a high, tight board fence 
alley behind the courthouse, but one of us, boosted 
yer, could peek over that. We scurried away and 
arricade of two farm wagons across the mouth of 
_ A man sat in each wagon, facing the crowd that 
fred there, now and then saying, “Keep back, 
thing to see here.” No doubt the crowd was.as 
, Orrin Brown and myself, but no one attempted 
1e barricade. 
‘tly there was nothing to be seen here; and after 
awhile we decided to go round the block, al- 
e surmised that the mouth of the alley on the 
side would be barricaded too. Going round the 
‘ant turning into Jackson Street, which was a 
own, out-at-elbows thoroughfare next the rail- 
‘ks. Beck’s livery stable, a big, ramshackle frame 
opened on it and ran through to the alley behind 
house. The rolling front doors of the livery stable 
ed and perhaps a hundred people stood about 
them. It was not a dense crowd, however; Orrin 
| no trouble getting through it. 
d got fairly in front of the faded yellow doors 
hearts went into our mouths, for, propelled from 
iey rolled wide open. A file of men, with handker- 
d over their faces up to the eyes and pistols in 
ds, came marching out. 
| back! Stand back! Give us room!”’ they said, 
ig significantly with the pistols. 
in front, which included Orrin and myself, 
' fell back, leaving a clear space across the side- 
ie masked men formed a line on each side of it. 
er men, with handkerchiefs over their faces, but 
ys in sight, marched out in double file. We saw 
oners, bareheaded, their hands bound behind 
tween the files. The older and taller one had a 
ustache; his face was set inascowl. The younger, 
haven one walked with his mouth open, gaping 
_ I shall always remember those two faces. 
and I instantly recognized the tall gaunt figure 
e out of the livery stable last. Probably every- 
he crowd recognized it. But the handkerchief had 
| insecurely, and just as the gaunt form stepped 
1e door it fell down, disclosing the long, bony, 
face of old Lon Webster. He made no attempt 
e the handkerchief. Looking, untroubled, at the 
| right and left, he stalked across the sidewalk. 
1 who had come out first formed a rear guard, 
g across the street and falling back slowly. 
tcrowd! Keep 
‘they warned, 
iw and then a 
fapistol barrel. 
ore, there was 
(pt to question 


their authority. At arespectful distance, the crowd followed 
as the rear guard retreated more slowly than the marching 
column that convoyed the prisoners. Orrin and I soon 
perceived that the men ahead were making for the railroad 
trestle over the ravine—or draw, as we called it—at that 
edge of the town. Word of what was going on had evi- 
dently spread quickly, for the hundred or so who left the 
livery stable had grown to several hundred by the time we 
got near the draw. Here the rear guard stopped us with 
the same mildly spoken warnings: ‘‘Keep back! Don’t 
crowd! Give ’em room!” 

The sky was overcast, so our eyes could make out noth- 
ing definitely beyond the rear guard; nor did I hear any- 
thing that I could attach definite meaning to, although 
Orrin afterward said he heard the bodies falh.. I have no 
idea how many tense minutes we stood in almost complete 
silence. Then I heard somebody give a low call, ‘All 
right!’’ A moment later the rear guard had vanished, I 
don’t know exactly how, and the crowd surged forward, 
some going up on the trestle and some down in the draw. 
Orrin and I went down in the draw. We were not far be- 
hind Bert. Potts’ youngest clerk when he lit three or four 
matches in a bunch and held them up as a miniature torch. 
For a long while afterward I wished acutely that I hadn’t 
looked. I wish it even now. The faces of the two dead 
men, hanging by the neck from a railroad trestle, in the 
wavering flare of matches, do not make a pleasant picture 
to carry in one’s mind. 

Orrin Brown and I lingered a bit, then went back to 
town with the straggling crowd, which babbled excitedly 
now that the thing was over. I remember how surprised I 
was at seeing by the clock on the corner of the Merchants’ 
Bank that it was only five minutes to nine. The lynchers 
had acted early in the evening because there would be less 
liability to disorder then than later on, when a bigger 
crowd would have assembled and the flow of liquor in half a 
dozen saloons might have inspired some riotous conduct. 

One of my big impressions was 
of the perfect orderliness of the 
crowd. Generally, the men of 
MecCullom and thereabouts had a 
lively and militant sense of per- 
sonal liberty. Only a fortnight be- 
fore the lynching, two -convivial 
young farmers, issuing from the 
Wheel Horse Saloon, started up 
Jefferson Street roaring a song at 
the top of their lungs. 

When a policeman 
ordered them to stop 
it, they 
promptly 
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threw him off the sidewalk. In court next day they de- 
fended themselves with spirit and indignation. The affair 
made considerable stir in town and a great many people— 
perhaps a majority—sided with the farmers. Things were 
coming to a pretty pass, they held, if an American citizen 
couldn’t sing when he felt like it. Ordinarily, a policeman 
who ordered a crowd to move on would at least come in for 
some chaffing. But on this night of the lynching every- 
body readily obeyed. Of course the affair had been care- 
fully arranged by Lon Webster and other experienced 
hands. Everyone knew that the old vigilantes were going 
to lynch the worthless loafers who had murdered good Bert 
Potts on his own doorstep. Practically everyone assented 
and loyally stood aside to let them do justice. It was the 
deed of a community. 

Five minutes to nine, and all over. Without doubt the 
saloons would be full from now to midnight, with much 
harmless but noisy exploding of pent emotions. Orrin was 
going to stay downtown awhile and see the fun, but Aunt 
Lucinda hated to have me on the streets after this hour. 
I was only fifteen, and lathy, but tall for my age. Any of 
the saloons would have sold me as much beer as I could 
pay for. So I turned homeward, strongly stirred. Two 
lives had been blotted out under my eyes. 

The way home was up Jefferson Street, past Dowd’s 
jewelry shop in the middle of the block. Not that the shop 
itself mattered; but it occupied the ground floor of a two- 
story brick building, and the second floor of that building 
housed my uncle’s newspaper—editorial and business 
office in front, composing room and the press in the rear. 
My uncle was standing in the narrow doorway that gave 
to the stairs. Evidently he had seen me coming up the 
street and waited for me. His slouch hat was pulled down 
over his brows. There was something ominous about him 
that arrested me with an inward start. 

“Tell your Aunt Lucinda I won’t be home till late; I’ve 
got some work to do,” he said, his eyes resting heavily 

(Continued on Page 82) 


Se ee 


the Alleghanies Who Could Strut Sitting Down, 
and Never Called Him by His Proper Name, But 
Always the Turkey Cock, or Colonel Shirtbosom 


“Yes,’’ She Said, ‘‘We’re Here.” And Suddenly She Smited. 


ATURALLY Armitage Gleason did not want any- 
| \ body to know the precise nature of his experi- 
ment. The wistfulness of his idea lapsed so easily 
into ridicule and verged so readily upon a species of 
sentiment that had always made Armitage squirm in 
exquisite spiritual agony when he saw it revealed in others. 
He could scarcely bear to discuss what he proposed to do, 
even with himself; yet for days he walked in that land of 
excitement where all travelers walk before embarking on 
some voyage. Without confessing it to himself, he knew that 
he had bought the Wilson Six roadster especially to take him 
on that journey. The white flannels, the buckskin shoes, 
and the socks and neckties from the collegian counter at 
Poole’s were to be his marching equipment for that mystic 
expedition. The lore he had learned from the front row of 
the latest musical shows was to be his ammunition. After 
all, he was not so old. Confound it, he was only forty- 
three—a lonely age, a thoughtful age, an age of vague 
regret, but still on the outer verge of youth. 

Ten days before, as he had walked down the gang- 
plank of the United Fruit boat which had brought him 
home, the dead warm air from New York’s sweltering 
streets gave him the first suspicion of his desire, wild, yet 
poignant. Saint Mary of Cristobal, but he had nearly 
forgotten the smell and noise of New York summers, 
which make all cool memories sacred! It sent him back to 
other summers ten years past, when he had tossed a few 
clothes in a suitcase and left on a Saturday for Pentecost 
Point. Pentecost Point would still be there, basking in the 
gentle surf, where the north of Long Island Sound changes 
to an arm of the Atlantic. He could go as easily as easily. 
He had money. He had time, for he had bought with ten 
stark years a certain right to rest. And still he was afraid 
to go. He had thought so often of Pentecost Point, and he 
was not—it hurt him to confess it—not quite what he used 


ie 
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to be. There was a sort of carelessness, a joie de vive, which 
he had left at Pentecost Point, or somewhere. There was 
a shadow of himself along that beach and on the twisting 
village street, a rollicking, roistering shadow; not of the 
watchful Gleason who had developed the San José lode, 
but the shadow of his youth, stronger than any shade 
which may wander across the Styx. His shadow would be 
there to make coarse gestures at the shadow he was now. 

“Sure!”’ said Rodney Wilkinson. ‘Those sure were the 
days!”’ His voice boomed with healthy resignation above 
the music in one of those outdoor Italian restaurants where 
they serve cold drinks in coffee cups. “Why, the old 
girls—I don’t mean old, exactly, but the ones we used to 
know—they talk about you still! Nobody’s been swim- 
ming off the point in a dress suit yet but you.” 

“Have you been there lately?” Armitage asked. 

“Sure!”” Rodney was actually running to flesh; he was 
developing a jowl which almost shook when he nodded. 
“But I wouldn’t go back if I were you—no, I wouldn’t.”’ 

“Why not?” asked Armitage. “Isn’t it just the same?” 

“Oh, don’t be so dumb!” came back the answer. “Of 
course it’s just the same; but what’s that got to do with it, 
being just the same? We’re not just thesame. We couldn’t 
be, or the police would put us out.” 

Armitage had not run to fat. He was lean instead, and 
somewhat grim, but his grimness left him as he spoke. 
“T don’t know. If I once got back I might be.” 

Rodney sighed. Poor Rodney never had the daring of 


a leader, and long ago the world had dragged him down to 
normal, 


“I Think it’s Awfully Crowded Here, Don’t You?”’ 


DY ul. Marguam el you keep that same old nerve; but don’t go ba 


he 


Aletiure. wid Petra BEowNn 


oe 


“The same old nerve!” he said. “It’s a wond| 


boy. It’s better to remember it as it used 

you go it’ll just be like a class reunion.” 

could see it, if he closed his eyes—a stretch of 
grass meadows and the sea, with the heat y 
ing off the dunes like the waves on another b 
could hear across the gap of time a shouting 
courts and a clink of ice in glasses. The sad r 
Rodney Wilkinson had stirred him to revolt. Once! 
in his hotel room, Armitage examined his face carefi) 
the mirror. After all, he was not so old yet. He had | 
certain callowness, and that was all. The lines abo| 
mouth and eyes made his face more interesting, gay! 
worn, dependable appearance; but he was not so de 
able—not yet. He could still step out, though it hi 
a long, long time. 

Lean and muscular, not yet stooped at the 
hair in good condition, though a trifle thin at th 
in good condition, excellent clothes, he looked 
mirror, except -- Why was it that his eyes 
So suspiciously and seemed’ to belie his most 
thoughts? 

“At any rate,” he muttered, “if I’m not 
might pretend to be.” 

At any rate, he knew he had to go. He had 
Six roadster and his brilliant socks; his golf clubs wer 
neat pigskin bag. He kept remembering all sorts 0 
he might need—cigarettes, a lighter—and he stow 
all about his person. He was taking no material 
of being uncomfortable. But when he had the F 
cost Harbor Club on the wire his courage nearly fy 
He had not been near the place since he had lived bi 
it asa bal It would be horrible if it were not all 
remembered it. | 
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\Mr. Gleason.” His voice shook slightly. “Yes, 
4.0 won the open handicap back in 1916.” They 
»d—they remembered him still! .‘‘I want a room 
y»k-end. Yes, I’ll motor down.” 
lever of him to have kept the family member- 
» spun along through Westchester and across the 
iit line he could almost believe he had kept it 
sentiment but for just such a purpose as the 
+ was a rare opportunity, in a way, to see the 
ired for above any other after a ten-year lapse. 
cost Point people might have money, but they 
iled things. Now that he was off the main road, 
iof time seemed almost negligible since he had 
/Jast. All his youth was wrapped in the strag- 
e street, and the shops had hardly changed, nor 
juse when he reached it. It was the same ram- 
‘led structure, looking over fields of brown grass 
hrvod toward the ocean, and the cottages around 
‘ite as he remembered. He hurried toward the 
fe veranda. It was a Thursday, and he supposed 
7 everyone would be working; but surely some 
crowd would be there. 
sd about him curiously when he reached the top 
33, There was the same noise that he remembered, 
sonversations and a tinkling of glasses. The 
j the same battered look of chairs in every coun- 
and they had not changed the bulletin board; 
eee the people that he used to know? Where 
ones boys gone? Tom Jones had been killed 
ir, of course, but the others should have been 
/ any rate, some of the others. He paused un- 
jas he remembered how long ago it had all been 
/All the faces upon the veranda were so unfamil- 
} came near to starting when someone called his 
4; strange corpulent old gentleman, seated by a 
Je near the rail. Of all the people there he alone 
yand he peered at Armitage with puckered little 


id,” he said in a thick apoplectie voice, “‘it’s 


fat figure in plus-four trousers, but the voice 
initage’s memory. 


It can’t ——_”’ he began. “‘ Mr. Benton, it can’t be you, 
sir? 

He knew how long he had been away at last. It was 
terrible to behold the wreck the years had wrought. 

“Why the devil can’t it be?’”’ Mr. Benton obviously 
was not pleased. And the difficulty of it was that every- 
thing was difficult to understand. All the while it seemed 
to Armitage that just across that gap of time was the right 
Mr. Benton—the Mr. Benton he remembered, stocky but 
not fat, dark-haired but not gray. Armitage pushed back 
his hat. 

Ye gods! Would he change some day as Mr. Benton 
had? : 

“Sit down’ and have a cool drink,’ suggested Mr. 
Benton. 

“Funny my not recognizing you,” began Armitage. 
“T’ve been away such a long time, sir a 

Mr. Benton slapped his glass resoundingly on the table. 

“Here,” he remarked thickly, ‘that’s the second time 
you’ve done it. What’s this sir stuff for?” 

Incredulously Armitage stared at the fat old man be- 
fore him, at his gray hair and red cheeks and slightly 
protruding eyes. 

“But, Mr. Benton,” he explained, ‘‘it just came to me 
naturally.. I was such a kid when I used to live here; and 
you Well, of course, you ——”’ 

‘‘What makes you think you’re such a kid?” snapped 
Mr. Benton. ‘Call me Jasper if you like, but not sir—and 
get over this juvenile complex. You’re in the older genera- 
tion. What have you been doing not to know it?”’ 

“TI was young enough to go to the war.” Armitage 
grinned provokingly over the edge of his glass. 

“And hasn’t it ever occurred to you,’”’ suggested Mr. 
Benton, “‘that the war will be ten years old next April?” 
Mr. Benton placed his thumbs in the armholés of a vest 
which he should have had more sense than to wear. “‘ Yes, 
sir, ten years, and neither of us is as young as we used 
to be.” 

“Pxactly,” asked Armitage, aware of an increasing an- 
noyance, “‘why should you be hanging crape, if you don’t 
mind my being personal?” 

“‘ And why in thunder,” inquired Mr. Benton, “shouldn’t 
you be personal? Now don’t try this respectful-college-boy 


““arister,?? He Remarked, “it Don't Do Any Good to be Smooth, The Description Says ‘Polite and Classy 


stuff. Why am I hanging crape? Because you’ve got the 
youth complex like lots of idiots your age. I can see it 
breaking out all over you like a rash. Now get over it. 
You can’t get young again any more than I can.” 

““Good heavens!’’ Armitage raised his voice in his sur- 
prise. “It’s all right joking about it, but I’m only forty- 
three!” 

Mr. Benton smiled grimly. It was rather ghastly to see 
him smile, and to see him place the fingers of his plump 
hands carefully together, as though he feared one finger 
at least might have become misplaced. 

“Forty-three,” he repeated in a rude and clumsy imita- 
tion. “Forty-three. Why, you and I are approxi- 
mately the same age now, though you'll have to be my 
age before you find it out. Look here. . . .” 

But Mr. Benton’s speech remained suspended because 
of a diversion. Six or seven individuals of that class known 
to Sunday-school superintendents as young people had 
come up from the tennis courts like a final argument in 
that controversy of age and youth. Heavens, but they 
looked young, startlingly young, it seemed to Armitage; 
or had he been away too long? Surely he had never looked 
so callow as those boys in white knickerbockers and striped 
sweaters, with a childish curve to their noses and beardless 
freshness to their cheeks. And surely the girls had never 
looked like that—say, a decade back. The sea breeze had 
caught their dresses, making them whirl in dizzy plaits. 
They swung their arms awkwardly and tossed their shoul- 
ders as if their hearts were beating to a modernist synco- 
pation. One of them, with yellow hair clipped in a way 
that reminded him of lines in new motors and all things 
new, was saying, ‘‘ How perfectly excruciating!”’ 

And just then one of those young males touched her el- 
bow and glanced with a significant gesture toward the round 
table where Armitage and Mr. Benton were sitting. 

“The eternal gap between youth and age,” said Mr. 
Benton triumphantly, yet sadly. ‘‘Doesn’t that get you 
over the youth complex? See, they don’t even talk when 
we’re around.” 

For a moment Mr. Benton stared sourly at the young 
people, and then puckered his lips indecisively, looked at 
Armitage and spoke. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Debate Held the Prevaricators’ Club of Americ 


Pree ci DEEN GG Ponce ae i BETWEEN: Florida in This Corner and California im This Corne: 
e6n discovere orida in his } 6 ° e 
j Beer eet: Wountain lof iV outhi } Both Members of the Club. Califormia is a Cherter Membe 
iy! CALIFORNIA REPLYING: Yes, and the a, 

| Ponce left there and died at an early f, > be a profitable enter- and that is 100 | 
age. Wewon’t say that his sojourn in Ay prise out our way. more than Calif; 
Florida shortened his life, but he died ys The difference in the has. 

; soon after, and circumstantial evidence intelligence of the CARTOONS BY HERBERT JOHNSON CAL.: Now) 
: is accepted in many courts. It buyers might act notice they en} 


against us on sales like that; but as your people size the word “California.” Why didn’t they say, 
buy more under water they will naturally get much more they had than New York or West Virginia | 
wiser, and in time to come your subterranean they must outdo California. Now what has a long sea} 
farms will decrease. to do with the quality of a state? According to the | 

Fia.: This does not, however, explain the tre- returns from Rand McNally, Siberia has quite a mj 
mendous rush to our shores; Florida passed alaw seacoast, but I have never heard of any emigration | 


; has been recorded that regret 
killed him—regret that he 
couldn’t live to reach California. 

We will admit that the Ponce 

left quite a reputation, but it 
was not for discovering Florida; 


it was for the being the father of : whereby state income tax was free here. there—that is, voluntarily—on account of their sea(| 
the gland seekers. ~ CAuL.: We in California make no appeal to tax Clam diggers and lighthouse keepers are the only twi| 
' FLA.: When the United — ; dodgers. If a man is not patriotic enough to help _fessions that I know of that thrive off long coast lin) 
: States first bought Florida, they i : maintain the state in which he resides, we FLA.: We have 3,000,000 acres of Everglades, and ; 
; gave only five cents an acre for i don’t want him in California. Generosity they are drained they will support 3,000,000 people. 
; theland. Ten years ago a dollar > with state as well as with our fellow man is CAL.: California has 20,000,000 acres of mountains ; 
I an acre would have bought half la CEES, one of our characteristics. when they are leveled out they will support the wh) 
: the state, while now land which i ov Fua.: Florida is the second largest state India, with the Chinese nation invited as week-end gj; 
i is under water is being sold for Je . | east of the Mississippi. I know you may ask, “ Who is going to flatten the n} 
farming land at $300 and $400 a y CaL.: Say, what do we care about east of tains?’? Why, the same fellow that drains the Everg)| 
an acre. * * the Mississippi? We are like Al Smith when In fact, to show them that there is no hard feeling, anc i 


the Democratic delegation asked him we don’t even look on them as a competitor, we wil j 
at the continuous Democratic roll call them enough dirt to fill up their Everglades. They ; 
at Madison Square Garden during ’24, drain their Everglades, as there is nowhere to put they | 
25, and 26, ‘“‘What states do youthink If they drain them into the ocean, why, that will rai; 
you can carry in the South?”’ Al kid- ocean higher than the land. 
dingly answered them, ‘‘Lord, I don’t Fua.: Lake Okeechobee has 1,000,000 acres in i 
know what states you got down there.” drained, it would support 1,000,000 people. In oney} 
So what do we care for east of the produced $1,000,000 worth of catfish. || 
Mississippi? Why don’t you come out CaL.: Why, even the name “‘Okeechobee”’—you | 
west of the Mississippi, where states say it without sneezing, and if you speak it enough yc i 
are states and men marry governors? subject to asthma. They say 1,000,000 acres and $1 | 
FLA.: Florida is nearly as large as 000.worth of catfish; that’s a dollar’s worth of catfi| 
New England. the acre, but they don’t say how many catfish area dc 
Cau.: Nearly as large as New Eng- worth. If I was going to buy catfish an acre wouldn't ) 
land? That old “nearly” ain’t going to a dollar’s worth, even if I was fond of catfish. This’) 
get you anywhere. Firpo was nearly as __ first time I ever heard of selling fish by the acre. The | 
good as Dempsey. Now you can’t find if the lake was drained it would support 1,000,000 px I 
him. Why, the city of Los Angeles, at so an acre will support either a human or a catfish, 8} 
every election, annexes more territory question the state has to decide is what to keep oni 
than Georgia and Cuba combined. If catfish or humans? Up to the present, catfish have } 
that state line hadn’t stopped us we So if you buy an acre of Lake Okeechobee, your deet ' 
would have had Phcenix, Arizona. But call for one acre and a dollar’s worth of catfish. Ofc! 
what’s the size of a state got to do with when you catch him and he is two dollars’ worth of ca} 
how good it is? I heard of one fellow why, then you have to buy another acre or give your n | 
that was satisfied with Rhode Island, bor half a catfish. So it looks like a pretty tough j) 
\ and part of his garage lopped over into mathematics down there to divide up your acres, | 
Connecticut and half his yard was in water, your catfish and your humans. | 
Massachusetts. Nowif Florida gets to Who, by the way, wants to eat $1,000,000 worth 0. 
monkeying with us, we will fish? With all the wonderful sea food we have in 
drop ’em down in the middle fornia, if you offered a man a catfish the criminal ¢! 
of the Mohave Desert. would have another murder trial on their dockets. Ci} 
Fua.: We have thelongest are all right for one who is in a famished or impover § 
seacoast of any state in the condition, but for discriminating tastes they are’) 
Union. We have 1145 miles, lutely null and void. Now what is the Humane Societ ' 
Catfish going to say about this? And the problem fc! 
investor in buying an acre of this submerged land is! } 
I drain the water off, the catfish will die ' 
leave the water on, the human will drow’ 
what shall I do?” of 
FLA.: Lots of people think that Flori| 
low, but we have a point in Highlands Co 
which is some 310 feet high. | 
CaL.: Why, Florida is so low it’s the 
country in the world where you have t0 ¢/ 
a ladder to get into the ocean. As fot! 
place in Highlands County they speak 
the Alps of Florida! No native Flori 
has ever been able to reach the ee 


CAL.: Yes, Spain sold it for 
five cents an acre and Spain was 
never noted for her generosity. 
The whole history of Spain 
proves that they al- 
ways got everything 
a thing was worth. 

Yes, and where did the 
| United States get the 
| nickel an acre to pay 
Spain? They had to 
| stand’em off till finally 
en they struck gold in 
California, when one 
miner, after working 
all day in the mother 
lode, returned to his 
cabin, wearily re- 
moved his shoes and 
just casually shook H 
out enough gold dust \ 
to pay for the Florida 
purchase. That was 
without even shaking 
his socks out at all. . 
Now about that land as 
under water selling at / 
$300—we don’t know 
{ anything about that. 
We haven’t disposed 
of all ours on top yet, 
but I doubt if it would 


they get up around 200 feet above | 


the altitude gets ’em. About timber lt 
as far as they can go. 

Fia.: The Gulf Stream—you shoul 
know about that. It’s the largest river I 
world. It’s ninety miles wide and we hé 
It is the thing that gives us our rare @ 

CaL.: It’s all right for Florida to elain! 
Gulf Stream, but have they spoken et 
land about it? You know, our seaco®) 


generally apportioned as follows: an 
| beaches are owned exclusively pe 


Z || aires and real-estate operators; 
Oe ss — ee | next three miles belongs to the revenue i 
Why, Our Corn Last Year in Oklahoma Ran Over 200 Gallons to the Acre! \ from the third to the twelfth mile is 101) 


—————— 
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And as for Your Sailfish, California Originated Them 


of our filling stations; and from twelve miles 
Ingland’s. So why does Florida claim the Gulf 
| Suppose California laid claim to the Pacific 
‘ds? We wouldn’t do it, even if we had Japan’s 
4. We don’t call on the ocean to help us out— 
‘take wind from anybody. With movie press 
iwanis, Rotary, Lions, Tigers, and all Sixty-Cent 
‘to Luncheon Clubs, we create our own trade 
nd up to now nobody has ever been able to trade 
us. You Floridians will be claiming the equator 
‘u say the Gulf Stream gave you your climate. 
1; ours; it is the one thing we will fight for. We 
yright on it. We are the first ones that ever sold 
ate in the world had thought about advertising 
itil California started it. We have spent millions 
. to make climate our slogan. When you say 
” you think of California. Every state has had 
wr years, but we are the first ones to conceive the 
‘ing it. Until our literature fell into your hands 
it know how to spell “‘climate.’’ I suppose sooner 
‘hat you will be claiming our unusual climate! 
y that we are not the originators of that! We 
(irst to discover that when it rains on a day that 
irtised to be bright, that was unusual. 
‘Florida on the map looks like a finger pointing 
‘does. It points to South America, the land of the 
celopment of the next century. 
Where is the finger pointing? It is pointing to 
re else. If you will look on the map, it will show 
» of Florida slightly crooked at the end, at a point 
“pe Sable, and it is pointing due west to Cali- 
ie land of the great development of the next 
After all, you can’t fool Nature; she knows 
point. Speaking of fingers pointing south, we had 
il Lower California. What did we do with it? We 
| Mexico, because nothing is so useless as a point- 
’, Florida looks like a springboard that points 
\land out into the water. But who wants to live 
ingboard, where somebody is diving off all the 
valifornia, as you will see by 
), is at the back. It is tall and 
indsymmetrical. It’s the back- 
| the spine of a great country. 


You can’t live without a spine. But a finger means 
nothing to our national existence. So please never again 
draw attention to your geographical architecture. 

Fuia.: We have $15,000,000 worth of fish in the waters 
bordering on Florida. 

CaAu.: They’rein with fish again! And they have got’em 
up to 15,000,000 now. Of course, they don’t say they have 
sold these 15,000,000, but they have them there in case 
some buyer comes along and wants $15,000,- 
000 worth of uncaught fish. It seems they 
can catch their catfish, but for these others 
they just give you a floating bill of sale. 
Now we are going to be honest and tell you 
that we don’t know how many millions of 
dollars’ worth of fish there are in the waters 
bordering on~ California. We have heard 
various estimates by fishermen. Some of the 
more conservative fishermen estimate them 
at around $5,000,000,000, 

Fia.: We have 500 different kinds’ of fish. 
We have the best sporting fish in the world— 
the tarpon. And if you have ever seen the 
sailfish, you know what a beautiful fish it is. 

CaL.: Now as to varieties, we don’t know 
whether we have 500 varieties or not. We 
have heard it estimated by several of our 
trustworthy fishermen that our varieties will 
run in the neighborhood of a little more than 
2,000,000. Thatis without estimating some of 
the few odd varieties that were playing around 
and made themselves hard to count. But we 
are not like Florida—we don’t know exactly. 
Now we don’t know what a fish has to be to be 
asport. Thetarpon may bea sport in Florida, 
but he is a moron with us in California. Boy 
Scouts catch the tarpon with a minnow seine 
and sell them to the fishermen as bait for the 
tuna. The tunaisa fish, that if he ever landed 
in Florida, he would give one yell and have 
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We Have 500 Different Kinds of Fish in Florida 


all these other Florida fish climbing coconut trees. And 
if a Florida fisherman ever hooked one of them, the Gulf 
Stream would be that fisherman’s tombstone. And as for 
your sailfish, California originated them. Why, on a good 
sailing day the sky is scaly with them. We have seen the 
time when you couldn’tsee the goats on Catalina Island for 
the sailfish. We cut out all the little ones that couldn’t fly 
very high and shooed them off in the general direction of 
Florida. So the ones you have there are just kind of a 
mongrel breed that was littering up a perfect ocean out 
our way. 

FLA.: We are known for our oranges. 

CAL.: Why orange, climate, Pickford, California—those 
four wonderful words can never be dissociated. I will 
admit there is a bootleg variety of orange that thrives up 
to the size of a green plum on the banks of your swamps; 
but as for being called an orange, that is only done, of 
course, through asense of humor. We take Florida oranges 
to California, dry them and use them for golf balls. As for 
taste, they resemble the green persimmon. 

FLA.: Our grapefruit sells for about $10,000,000 a year, 
and we think it is the best in the world. 

CAL.: We use the juice of your grapefruit as a fly spray. 
We had no idea anyone ate them. 

FLA.: Our oranges alone in 1924 brought usin $15,000,000. 

(Continued on Page 70) 


“You Wished to See Me?" 

“TI Don’t Know That I Would 

Put it That Strongly. I 

Asked to See You. I’d Just 
as Soon Not’’ 


10:05, immediately after the 

receipt of the wire. Redelos 
Indemnity, for whom he was jewel 
expert, had insured the diamonds. 

“What I’m trying to say is this,”’ O’Day sputtered after 
saying a number of things. ‘“‘ Nicolson’s best salesman has 
just got himself robbed of five hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of loose diamonds.”’ 

Nicolson was Nicolson, Inc., Wholesale Diamonds, New 
York City, an important company in the trade. Unset 
stones in the medium sizes are especially hard to trace, not 
having characteristics that are readily distinguishable. 
O’Day was Donovan’s immediate superior in Redelos. 

“What salesman was that?” 

“Carl Wiedman.” 

Donovan pulled at his pipe a few puffs. “Nearly half 
a ‘pound of diamonds. Wiedman’s a careful man. How 
come?” 

“How do any of them get robbed? Ask me! This time 
somebody stole his trunk. He’s over at the Blake, accord- 
ing to Nicolson, sitting on the empty nest, but entirely at 
our service. Want him here?” 

“T’d rather talk to him there,” said Donovan. 

“We'll run over.” O’Day snatched up a telephone. 
“Call me a taxi,’ he told the girl at the board, giving his 
name. 

They found Carl Wiedman, the careful man who had 
lost the half pound of insured diamonds, pacing up.and 
down the hotel lobby, almost too much overcome to reply 
to his name. At Donovan’s suggestion they went to his 
room. The man seemed heartbroken, but he welcomed 
their questions. 

“T spent all of yesterday,” he said, “in Indianapolis, 
calling upon old customers. No one who did not know me 
could have guessed my business. As I wished to take the 
night train out, after dinner I called in the porter, who 
checked my trunk through to Chicago on my railroad 
ticket. My portmanteau containing the diamonds had 


[Jews heard of the loss at 


been placed in its pocket under the till. I never saw the - 


trunk again.”’ 

“Did the porter know of the diamonds?”’ 

“He did not.” 

“You have the baggage check he gave you?” 

“When I reached Chicago I gave it to the station trans- 
fer company. Then I drove to my hotel and had breakfast. 
When I returned to my room I found a strange trunk. My 
own trunk had disappeared.” 

“Disappeared from where?” 

“T don’t know.” 
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“The strange trunk came from where?” 

“T don’t know that either. It carried my check number, 
according to the records—that’s all I know.” 

“Your check number—how could it?” O’ Day asked. 

“Somebody changed babies on me. Somebody stripped 
my check from my trunk and placed it on this other, and 
then placed its check on mine.”’ 

“You looked for your own trunk in the baggage room?” 

“First thing I did. It had been claimed.” 

“Ts that the changeling?” asked Donovan, who had 
been eying an open trunk in the center of the floor. 

“That’s the mongrel, and there are its contents. I had 
the Blake porter help me open it.” 

The trunk, cheaply made in a common pattern, had 
been emptied upon the floor—emptied to its figured lining. 
Donovan inferred that it had seen use in the bootlegger’s 
trade; its contents consisted of excelsior packing such as 
might have been used to protect bottles, and the odor of 
whisky still lingered about its sides. On the carpet in front, 
as though fallen into the excelsior by accident, lay a 
fragment of broken glass from a flask. 

The only further articles from the trunk lay in the till 
on a chair at the left. One of these was an automatic pistol 
from which the number had been filed. The other was a 
stained cotton mask, cut hurriedly from a man’s handker- 
chief from which the laundry mark had been ripped. The 
pistol looked like a threat or a warning— Donoyan let it lie. 
The handkerchief, gray with grime and indistinguishably 
common, he folded and placed in his pocketbook. 

“Last year’s style, but I want to show it to the police.” 

“They’ve already seen it,” said Wiedman. “T notified 
them at once.” 

“Oh, did you?””. Donovan looked around the room, 
then again at the trunk. “What did the police say?” 

“They called it an inside baggage-room job. Only half a 
dozen men from first to last could have changed those 
checks, don’t you see? They promised to have the thieves 
in jail before night.” 

“Diamonds and all?” 

“That doesn’t seem likely, does it?” 

“Not likely.” 

“Looks pretty bad,” said O’Day when he and Donovan 
had returned to their taxi. 

Donovan grinned cheerfully, then changed the subject 
by a humorous shift into the sciences; but he continued 
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speaking in lowere 
that could not be hi¢ 
the driver. j 
“Know. anything | 
sugar?’’ he asked. | 
“Not much; but I know where I can find out. 
some mighty good sugar men. Why?” j 
“When pure carbon crystallizes in the cubic sys 1 
against the rhombohedral, which produces graphit« | 
comes diamond. As a diamond man I have to know : 
“You were speaking of sugar.” 
“Sugar likewise crystallizes in the cubic system. 
“I don’t know what you're driving at,” said \y 
“but you're driving at something.” 
“Sugar is mostly carbon.” 
“Therefore ——” 
Donovan chuckled softly, then went on: ; 
“Cotton is mostly carbon also. Therefore sugar | 
ton. Therefore sugar and cotton contain diamonds. 
cotton mask had sugar on it. I felt it between my f 
All we have to do now is to find our diamonds.” | 
But O’Day had again begun expressing his opin 
Carl Wiedman, and the car drew up at their entran| 
fore the fallacy could be expanded. 


| 
Donovan saw the little diamond out of the corner } 
eye—saw it and stopped. It stood between other diat : 
as cheap and as beautiful, like the fourth girl from tl? 
in last night’s chorus, but he did not see these, alt! 
most of them were larger. ; 
Donovan was not looking for beautiful diamond " 
was looking for stolen diamonds. The little diamon'' 
not caught his eye because it was beautiful, but beca 
was different. 
“An old-style square-cut Brazilian,” he thought. f 
He looked at it\more closely. The stone was ae) 
quated little thing, in the old-mine cut, rather than 1! 
modern brilliant, and of the color of mountain dew. ' 
old-mine cut is overthick for the width of the 
The corners of the rough diamond are preserved, the 


“is left thick and the facets above and below show ovel 


angles. The result is that the stone weighs conside!) 
more than it would if cut as a brilliant. Since there ct 
only one best angle for the reflecting of interior light, 4 
cut in other angles does not reflect the light perfect! 
lacks fire. An overthick stone shows a well in the cen i 
certain positions. Diamond men call such a stone lu); 
It was the stone itself that had caught his eye, bu 
price interested him as well. Because of its obsolete ¢! 
was held at thirty dollars. | 
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tian doesn’t know diamonds,” he thought. ‘That 
il be recut for six dollars.”’ 

e old-mine diamond his glance wandered to a 
snes farther back in the window, and he drew 
tzether and rubbed his eyes. 

tnan is crazy,” he thought. 

,) stones lay side by side, each on its own price 
| first looked to be of Wesselton color, and had 
-ot in the old-mine make but in the modern bril- 
, although he believed it would weigh a carat or 
00, was priced at thirty dollars. Stones of its 
-at five hundred dollars a carat wholesale. The 
sthe two, of half the weight and no better color, 


jaccording to its price card, at one hundred and 


| s, five times as much, although its price the carat 
\would have been only about three hundred dol- 
iller stones bring less the carat. 


” 
i! 


. wandered over the other articles in the window, 
‘suecession upon a portable typewriter stated to 
ish serial number, a silver-mounted pocket flask, 
tie pistol, and at one side a numbering machine 
-mber consecutively. Beside the flask, placed 
‘ough to help sell it, lay a four-inch cut of rock 
he numbering machine stood upon a strip of 
playing its work. 
‘sk, or the pistol, or both, carried him back in 
‘9 the stolen trunk, recovered within two hours, 
(ad just seen opened. The trunk had been found 
‘ago railroad station, where it had arrived from 
ieago. Who had checked it there no one knew. 
ed Carl Wiedman’s clothing and personal effects, 
1a good pistol; but a half-pint flask of whisky was 
‘ig missing. The diamonds, of course, were gone. 
ora silver-mounted flask with my initials,” Wied- 
-aid. It was too soon for that flask to have reached 
‘ut he instinctively looked for the initials. 
» returned to the diamonds, first to the old-mine 
- then to the insanely priced pair of brilliants. As 
Jd thus, 
indedly 


see that window again. Something displayed in it called 
tohim. He burst in upon O’ Day with the spell of it pound- 
ing at his eyes. 

“Can you come with me, chief, to look at a pawnbroker’s 
window?”’ he cried. 

But O’Day had been stirred by certain experiences of his 
own, and his thoughts likewise flared up hotly. He had 
commanded a regiment in France during the war. Dono- 
van had served as one of his officers. Instead of answering 
the civil question, he began asking a military one. 

“‘Captain Donovan,” he began, “‘do you remember a 
roughneck doughboy named Shad Wilton in your com- 
pany?”’ 

“Serving with us in the Argonne?” 

“Exactly. That Wilton.” 

“T ought to, colonel. That boy bit off a boche bayonet 
the second time he saw one. That boy iM 

O’Day exploded into language. When he came up to 
breathe he asked: ‘‘What do you suppose has happened? 
I give you a hundred guesses.” 

“Did you run across Wilton, colonel?”’ 

“T did! And where? Where?”’ 

“‘T haven’t heard of Shad Wilton since we were de- 
mobilized. Where did you see him?” 

“In detective headquarters,’ snapped O’Day. “The 
police have arrested him for stealing the Nicolson dia- 
monds.”’ 

“Oh, for cat’s sake!”’ 

“He’s baggage clerk on the P. & K. D. Apparently he 
handled the Nicolson trunk. Apparently he was the only 
man alone with that trunk from the time Carl Wiedman 
checked it until it was claimed by the thieves. Some bright 
detective put two and two together and spelled Wilton.” 

“Ts he there now, colonel?” 

“He is not!’’ snapped O’ Day. 
What do you take me for?” 

“Naturally you would, knowing him.” 

““He’s gone home to his wife.” 

“Ts he married?”’ 


““T got him out pronto. 


“Married and keeping house on the North Side. I judge 
he hasn’t been able to save much. On top of his arrest he 
lost his baggage job.” 

““They fired him, colonel?” 

“The minute he was arrested.”’ 

“We can’t let them get away with a thing like that, 
chief. Why, it’s inhuman!”’ 

“It’s their railroad, you see.”’ 

“It’s several people’s railroad.”” Donovan began walk- 
ing the floor, from desk to wall, from wall to desk. Sud- 
denly he wheeled. ‘‘We’ll make the idiot who fired him 
take him back! Why, firing the man is a confession of re- 
sponsibility! Any jury would see itso! You can’t fire your 
agent for stealing something and then claim that he didn’t 
steal it! The P. & K. D. law department will make that 
baggage maestro, whoever he is, eat crow!” 

““Snap into it,” said O’ Day. 

“Tickled to. Now about this other matter, colonel— 
can you go with me to look at that show window?” 

“We'll go at once,” said O’Day. 

The little old-mine diamond was waiting for them, still 
at thirty dollars, when they reached the pawnshop, and 
the one-carat brilliant behind it, likewise still priced at 
thirty dollars, and beside it the half-carat brilliant, still 
priced at one hundred and fifty. The other articles in the 
window remained as they were—the typewriter, the pistol, 
the numbering machine, the silver-mounted flask. 

“‘What’s the answer?’’ asked Donovan, pointing to the 
pair of brilliants. 

“Tf it were a too low price merely, the answer might be 
that it was placed on stolen goods.” 

“But it isn’t.” 

‘No.’ O’Day regarded the diamonds thoughtfully. 
“What did you learn about Wiedman?” he asked after a 
moment, as if changing the subject. 

“Only what we knew before. Somebody switched trunk 
checks on him. He didn’t, for he didn’t go near his trunk 
after the porter took it away. He had dinner with friends, 
then saw a play with them. The trunk went to Chicago 

by an earlier train. 
He’s out of it,” 
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They Found the Man They Sought Conferring With the Other in the Rear o 


f the Candy:Maker’s Store 


— “Somebody may 

po have switched 
price cards on 
these diamonds,” 
said O’Day. 

‘That's what 
happened, of 
course. Easy when 
you know.” His 
face lighted; he 
drewadeepbreath. 
‘Chief,’ he said, 
“T want to buy 
that old-mine dia- 
mond. Then I 
want you to take 
me out to see 
Wilton.” 

“What has the 
: diamond to do 
oe : with Wilton?” 
ve “‘Not-a thing in 
the world, but it 
stopped me before 
this window, and 
the window has a 
good deal to do 
with him. We'll 
work it out.” 

“Your idea is 
that the thief 
switched trunk 
checks on Wied- 
man? Admitted. 
What of it?” 

“‘T forgot tosay, 
colonel, that the 
sugar on that 
handkerchief mask 
we found this 
morning came 
from a beet-sugar 
factory. I had An- 
drews analyze it.” 

“And what of 
that?’ 

“T’m on my way 
to that factory,” 
said Donovan. 


Nal 


II 


HE stranger in 
the place stood 
for a while watch- 
ing the arrival of 
(Continued on 
Page 114) 


“First of May — Moving Day, Eh?” 


Nuthin’ ever really dies—or, if it does, that ain’t the end of it 
by any manner o’ means! —The Hermit of Turkey Hollow. 


“Green Vamp!”’ retorted his friend McKinnon. 
“You just try one! It sets ’em crazy!’ 

“Green Vamp?’ snorted the old lawyer. ‘‘Who ever 
heard of such a fly! I’ve fished for trout these seventy 
years come Michaelmas and I tell you there’s nothing like 
a Brown Hackle, and never has been.” 

There was a real touch of spring all along Twenty-third 
Street. Patches of yellow green had appeared among the 
shell holes of the desiccated grass plots; the cracks in the 
damp asphalt between the car tracks steamed in the hot 
afternoon sun, exuding a few adventurous angleworms; 
even the withered plane tree in front of Mr. Tutt’s legal 
residence was beaded with tiny sprouts along the upper 
branches, and the song of the strawberry vender and of the 
hurdy-gurdy was heard in the land. 

“Pish-posh!”’ reiterated Mr. McKinnon, who fancied 
himself a piscatorial expert because he owned a perfect rod 
and a forty-eight-dollar multiplying reel, with which, it 
must be confessed, he had never landed anything heavier 
than a five-ounce brook trout. ‘The science of fly fishing 
progresses like everything else. We get to know more and 
more about the trout’s tastes every year. You’re behind 
the times. This Green Vamp ——” 

“Look here, McKinnon!’ Mr. Tutt interrupted. 
“Didn’t you like waffles and griddlecakes when you were 
a boy?’ 

“Sure,” admitted his friend. 

“Don’t you like ’em now?”’ 

“T reckon I do—when I can get ’em right.” 

“Well?” 

“Well what?” 

“Why should a trout be any different?” 

“But a trout doesn’t eat griddlecakes!” expostulated 
McKinnon. 

““Of course not! But if you keep on liking waffles after 
fifty years, don’t you suppose a trout keeps on liking Brown 
Hackles? There’s no reason why there should be spring 
styles in fish food like spring bonnets.” 

McKinnon regarded him disgustedly. ‘‘Rot!’’ he re- 
marked, and turned away abruptly, nearly knocking over 


Bice HACKLE,” repeated Mr. Tutt stubbornly. 
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an elderly lady carrying a basket of vegetables. Mr. Tutt 
shook his fist after the retreating figure. 
“Green Vamp!” heshouted scornfully. “‘Green Vamp!” 
“Sir!” ejaculated the elderly lady with gentle indigna- 
tion. ‘Why, it’s Mr. Tutt!” 


II 


M®: TUTT lifted his stovepipe hat and made the lady a 
courtly bow. 

““My dear Mrs. Jessel,”” he apologized, “‘of course I was 
not referring to you. I was engaged in demolishing a heresy 
and in branding a heretic. And to do him justice, my ex- 
citable friend undoubtedly supposed he was doing the same 
thing. I trust you will overlook any apparent rudeness and 
that you have lost nothing out of your basket.” 

The elderly lady, who was a very little lady, dressed in a 
threadbare black cloth jacket with old-fashioned puff 
sleeves, shook her head. 

“Not even a turnip. 
friend quarreling about?”’ 

“Brown Hackles and Green Vamps—artificial trout 
flies.” 

“When I was a girl up in Somerset County we used gar- 
den worms,” she said. ‘“‘The trout seemed to like them. 
Many’s the time I’ve caught a string for dinner—big ones. 
But that was a long time ago—a long way back.” 

Mr. Tutt removed the basket from her arm. ‘Non- 
sense!”’ he said. “There’s no such thing as time! Things 
happen, positions alter, we change a little, there is cold and 
heat, love and hate, cabbage and prohibition, Brown 
Hackles and Green Vamps—but it’s all right here, so to 
speak. There isn’t any ‘way back,’ my dear Mrs. Jessel. 
There’s only ‘now.’”’ 

“And this is the nicest ‘now’ of the whole year!” she 
declared as she trotted along beside his tall lanky figure. 
“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land.’”’ 
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The Old Lawyer Masked His Concern Behind an Air of Jocularity 


They reached the corner and turned down a dingy | 
beside a Chinese laundry. ; 

“How long since you have been to the country, | 
Jessel?’’ asked Mr. Tutt as they entered a dark ha’ 
and started up a smelly flight of stairs. 

“What year was the panic—the one Mr. M | 
stopped—when the Knickerbocker Trust Company fai | 

OsCN 

“Well, that was the year we lost our money and m}! 
band died. I haven’t left New York since—eig } 
years. . . . Won’t you come in?” | 

She unlocked the door and threw it open. The root | 
just large enough for a rickety bureau, a cot bed Ww 
shelf of books above it, a small gas stove and a dimin ° 
rocking-chair; but it was spotless and the window ’ 
bloomed with geraniums and crocuses, growing inave' 
of receptacles, among which was stretched a tortoise | 
cat. re. | 

“Do sit down! I’m afraid you'll have to use the bet 
chair would be too short for you. Please sme 
always did and I got to like it. Sometimes I 
I could myself—for company.”’ 

“T hardly think I’d take it up now. But sir 
no objection a 

Mr. Tutt took out a long pigskin case and, 
stogy, held it to the light. 

“‘A bit green,” he ruminated. ‘Spring, I sw 

It lit with a flare and crackle, filling the chat 
the pungent odor of tobacco. 

Mrs. Jessel hung her hat on the hook behind 
sat down in the rocking-chair and smiled at her 
cat sneezed and leaped to the floor. ; 

“Enoch isn’t used to smoke—are you, Hnoc 
as he rubbed, purring, against the rocker. ‘ 

She looked so like Mr. Tutt’s idea of the pe 
mother that his old heart warmed to her more th 
had since that first blustery day the previous wintt 
he had called at the suggestion of his friend Nolan, 
on the corner. id 

‘God sends us the poor, Mr. Tutt,” Nolan had sal 4 
sipped a glass-of Christmas toddy before the sea-coal fi 
the lawyer’s library. “But the divil gives us the ie 
and I’m afther knowin’ thim all—the both. The ie 
beggars tte bawlin’ at the top o’ their lungs, | 


| 


| 
| 
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yor prefer to starve in silence. ’Tis the neediest 
lon’t hear of excipt by accident.” 

Jon’t mean anybody is starving at present around 
you?” inquired Mr. Tutt. 

cpinds on what you eall starvin’. I’d say there 


,e are they?” 
j for one, there’s old Mrs. Jessel, who lives over 


’s laundry. She’s been there eight years. Katy 
, the next landing—the wife of me friend Grady 
“urance—says she’s quality if ever there was. ‘I 
dy,’ says she, ‘fur I’ve worked fur thim. An’ a 
’t live on turnips even if she is seventy-five and 
je says. God knows what she lives on, Mr. Tutt. 
,; take help from the Gradys and nobody else ever 
-» her. She’s just too proud to let her friends 
_- maybe they’re all dead.” 

‘itt had shot up out of his horsehair-covered arm- 
| a benign jack-in-the-box. 
jada!” he had shouted over the banisters to his 
jaid of all work. “Go round to Kuflestein’s and 
» biggest Christmas basket you can—right this 
-and have ’em put in plenty of sugar and butter 
ind candy and grapes and a turkey and—what was 
‘id she ate, Nolan?—turnips and’’—he unlocked 
» part of the escritoire, disclosing a multitude of 
ittles—‘‘and a bottle of port no, I’ll take 
‘md myself.” 

zas how Mr. Tutt and Mrs. Jessel had made ac- 
ee. It was never known by what wiles he had in- 
r to accept the contents of the basket, but in the 
iad done so on condition that he should share the 
+; her, and they had become friends. After that he 
jd upon her regularly; and although she consis- 
‘used the slightest financial aid, she could not bring 


) refuse the flowers which he brought and which | 


|| her of the country where she had been brought 
irl and which she had never ceased to love: pas- 
;ooms"”—she always used the plural, although she 
‘me—‘“‘are rather pretty, aren’t they? I shall hate 
ithem,’’ she said. 

se them!” Mr. Tutt barely escaped swallowing 
. 

: going away. I didn’t.intend to let you know at 
| you’ve been so very kind to me it didn’t seem fair 


- of May—moving day, eh?” 
ld lawyer masked his concern behind an air of 
-y. Obviously there was no place in the whole wide 
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‘“‘what Do You Mean? Stop Kidding!"’ 


world for Mrs: Jessel to go to except the potter’s field, the 
almshouse or an old ladies’ home. 

She smiled and nodded, but there was a quiver about the 
wrinkled mouth that tore at his heartstrings. 

“Ts it permissible to inquire where you expect to go?”’ 

“‘T haven’t decided exactly where—yet. Of course I’d 
like to go to live in the country, but—but I can’t afford to, 
I’m afraid. It will be somewhere in the city, I suppose.” 

He cursed her pride behind the smoke screen from his 
stogy. Why the devil couldn’t she confess the whole truth 
and let him help her? He could support her in the real 
country—where she could end her days among birds and 
flowers—for a few hundred a year. He had nobody else to 
spend his ill-got dollars on. But it was no use! Hers was a 
stiff-necked generation; her pride was a worthy match for 
his kindly guile. He leaned back against the wall and 
tilted the stogy toward the discolored ceiling. 

“Speaking of fishing,’ he rambled on, “‘where was’ it 
you used to catch those enormous trout when you were 
a girl?” 

‘Tn a little stream named Chasm Brook.” 

Mr. Tutt’s stogy wavered infinitesimally, but Mrs. 
Jessel did not observe that fact. 

“The best fishing is usually at the inlet of some lake.”’ 

““We used to catch them there, too, where Chasm Brook 
flowed into Turtle Pond. It was such a pretty spot—a sort 
of cup in the hills called Turkey Hollow. Our place lay just 
this side of it on a beech knoll. We had such fun!” Mrs. 
Jessel had become animated. “Only it was quite a place 
for tramps. They used to sleep on the sawdust down to 
Sampson’s Steam Mill.’”’ In the eagerness of her recollec- 
tion she had suffered a familiar lapse in grammar. “It was 
nice and soft for them, I guess. We children were afraid of 
their rough ways and unshaven faces, but no doubt they 
were harmless enough. Anyhow they liked the country. 
Nobody can be really bad who likes the country, can 
they?” 

“Or children,’’ added Mr. Tutt. 

Her face softened. ‘‘ Yes, or children. I never had any 
brothers or sisters of my own. Mother died when I was 
tiny and father married again before I was sixteen. I didn’t 
get on very well with my stepmother, and then I met Ezra 
and married him, and—well, he didn’t like my stepmother 
either; and so we moved to the city and never went back 
to Pottsville after that. .Ezra made money in Wall Street 
and we became very well off. We had a house on Nine- 
teenth Street and kept our own carriage and pair. I went 


to the. Vanderbilt ball in 1883—as the Dresden China 
Shepherdess.” 

“A very charming one, I wager!’’ affirmed Mr. Tutt 
gallantly. She affected not to hear him. 

“‘Wather came to see us once or twice, but he never 
brought his wife; and when he died in 1889 he left all his 
property to her for life. After she dies, it goes to me.”’ 

““Then I can’t wish her good health,” declared Mr. Tutt. 
His head nearly touched the ceiling as he stood up; his 
smile filled the room. ‘‘When do you expect to move?”’ 

‘‘Not for three or four weeks.”’ 

“‘Good-by, Mrs. Jessel. Take care of yourself. And let 
us hope that Enoch will belie his name.” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“‘Doesn’t the Bible say that ‘Enoch walked with God, 
and was not; for God took him’?”’ 

“‘T’mmoreafraid of those cat catchersfromtheS. P.C.A.,” 
she replied, holding out her hand. “I hope you have good 
luck, Mr. Tutt. Good-by.”’ 

“Holy mackerel, but it’s a small world!’’ muttered the 
old lawyer as he ducked cautiously down the narrow stairs. 
“‘ And it ain’t only the radio that’s made it so, either!”’ 


qr 


VER since Mr. Tutt had first visited Pottsville in the 
year 1921 for the purpose of defending James Hawkins, 
alias Skinny the Tramp, on the charge of murdering Wilbur 
Drake, otherwise known as the Hermit of Turkey Hollow, 
and to the everlasting chagrin of Squire Hezekiah Mason, 
the public prosecutor, had triumphantly acquitted him, he 
had yearly at the first call of spring turned his face north- 
ward toward the Mohawk Valley. His original invitation 
had come at the instance of Lodge No. 948 of the Brother- 
hood of Abyssinian Mysteries—of that degree known as 
the Sacred Camels of King Menelek—of which said Skinny 
had at one time been a member; and although Mr. Tutt’s 
retainer had amounted to but two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and he had given of his body, blood and brain three 
weeks’ yeoman service in legal battle, he had never for an 
instant begrudged so doing, but on the contrary had re- 
joiced. exceedingly in the friendships he had formed in 
consequence ‘with such locally distinguished citizens as 
Sheriff Moses Higgins; Toggery Bill Gookin, proprietor of 
the Pottsville Dry Goods Emporium; Cy Pennypacker, of 
the Art Foto Parlors; Silas Higbey, Grand Supreme Exalted 
Patriarch and Ruler of the local herd of Sacred Camels of 
King Menelek, and others equally distinguished. 
Camels are welcome in that 
part of the Mohawk Valley, 
coma and Mr. Tutt, who had once 
sported the title of Patriarch 
of the Purple 
Mountains of Abys- 
sinia, was duly 
made so. That, 
however, was not 
(Continued on 
Page 144) 
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UT you said you were out of B yo 
B politics!’”” she protested, in V Ml @uirg @ Fe 


the monotonous voice of a 
woman who cannot help nagging 
at the fact, although she knows that 
protest against itis futile. ‘‘You prom- 
ised me that you were, Sam.” 

“So I was, my dear. Nothing was 
farther from my mind than going into this 
race. But you’ve no idea how strongly 
they put it up to me, Jenny. Mott him- 
self did. Called me over to his office to 
talk about,it. They’re simply up against 
it with this man Quinn running on the 
ticket, using the party label. He’s not an 
organization man at all. He’s a political 
outlaw. They had to come to me,” he 
finished, with no slight satisfaction. 

“They’ve come to you before,” she 
remarked, ‘‘and what did it ever get us? 
You gave me your word that you were 
done with all that. And now just as you 
are beginning to get hold of your practice 
again and make a little headway—this!”’ 

He grew somewhat irritated, more than 
a little pompous, casting a casual glance 
into a mirror on the wall opposite him, 
which seemed to reflect his importance 
better than his wife’s eyes did. Mirrors 
were always glad toencouragehim. Over 
the thick fuzz of the asparagus fern in the 
middle of the table, he could see the re- 
flection of his handsome face; the face 
which the smooth glossy photographs of 
1895 made their ideal, a little more 
rotund than the type face had come to 
be, a little heavier in outline. It was 
smooth-shaven, and yet it somehow sug- 
gested the mustache it had once worn, 
and the mouth was stoutly built, for 
cigars, not cigarettes. 

“My dear Jenny, can’t you appreciate 
that it’s an honor? Do you think that 
they go around asking every Tom, Dick 
and Harry to run for Congress? Why, 
they told me in so many words that they 
thought I was’ the only man in the dis- 
trict who could pull the party together! 
Mott says it’s a crisis.” 

“Why doesn’t he run himself then? 
He’s got the money.” 

Samuel Vail rose, for it was a breakfast- 
table controversy and could be naturally 
and easily terminated after his second 
egg. But his wife checked him at the 
door with another question. 

“What about Millicent?’ she asked. 

“Well, what about her?” he countered. 

“She can’t go back to the university 
on air, and next year is her last year. 
Where’s the money going to come from 
if you sink a lot in this campaign?’’ 

Her eyes pursued him with their 
washed-out prettiness, the question drag- 
ging in them. 

“T shan’t spend much. Don’t you 
worry about that. I made that perfectly 
clear to the boys—that I couldn’t be let 
in for a lot of expense.”’ 

“Oh, that’s what’s always clear in the 
beginning. But when it comes to the 
campaign, there are all the little trips 
here and there to make speeches, all the 
things that take cash—the new clothes . 
you'll have to buy. It isn’t as if you were on a salary, 
Sam. If you don’t watch your practice, it just vanishes. I 
wanted to try to save something to take care of Millicent 
next year and let her have a little more leeway.” 

“We can take care of that when the time comes.” 

“When the time comes there may not be any money.” 

“T don’t know why you say that, Jenny. Most women 
would be thinking of the advantages for their children. 
Won’t a couple of years in Washington be more educa- 
tional for Milly than a fresh-water university? And think 
of the boys being right where history is in the making.” 

“You seem to forget,” she said slowly, “that we’ve all 
been there on the same terms—on a congressman’s salary.” 

“The salary’s been increased.” ib 

“So has the mortgage on this house, and your notes at 
the bank. And the children need more every day. Don’t 
you see you're not in a position to run, Sam? Why don’t 
you leave it to people who are?” 


TLLUSTRATED BY JAMES H. CRANK 


Jenny Saw Them Getting Out of Larry’s Car, Lingering at the Porch Steps 


“T’ve told you that they say I’m the only person who 
can knock Quinn out in the primaries.”’ 

“Then let him get in! Even if you are elected and we 
squeeze out enough for Millicent, what’s there to it? A few 
years in Washington—two, or more if you’re lucky—trying 
to put up a front there and get our old debts paid here, and 
then there’ll be the same old struggle to pick up your prac- 
tice again. And if you lose—if you lose’’—she drew a long, 
frightened breath—“‘it’s just more useless horrible debt.”’ 

He gathered up the last point. 

“I can’t possibly lose with the backing I’ve got, Jenny. 
And there will be a lot in it that doesn’t appear on the 
surface—real opportunities, things that will help me pro- 
fessionally. It’s only a fight from now until June twenty- 
eighth, for after the primaries I’m safe enough. The 
district’s sure to go Republican.” 

Jenny’s eyes gazed over the immediate scene of the 
bacon and eggs, over the percolator, into the past. 


i) “Tt’s like a bad dreg, 
ting said. “I’ve heard all thi; 
Have you forgotten h 

knifed you?” | 
“That was Carson. He’s out j| 
the ash heap, too, where he | 
They came back to me, you noti\| 
learned their lesson. If they) 
hold the party together, they’) { 
have a good party man to do it | 

She could see that his mindy; 
proudly on that interview which | 
his triumph, when they had cor} 
him to carry again the bannerw)| 
had torn so gracelessly out of h| 
four years before. It wasn’t any } 
sat there, limply discouraged, }} 
neglected breakfast before her, | 
came back from the hall with his |; 
on, his hat in his hand and in hi), 
kind of generous good-tempered ) 
for her mood. 

“Now don’t worry, Jenny. T), 
time things are going to break bi! 
I tell you. I wouldn’t go into t| 
paign if there were the slightest | | 
the outcome. Not me. You just | 
and fix your face pretty, ready) 
pictures in the Sunday supplemi| 

He put his hand on the smooth | 
ionable swirl of her brown hairan j 
her face up for his kiss. That was : 
Sam was. A good family man, th) 
bors called him, somehow aware! 
perfectly regular and faithful } 
kiss and similar small devotion} 
family. 

“What time does Millicent get 
he asked. | 

“I don’t know. The Chalonei) 
to make pretty good time in that| 
of theirs, and she said that th) 
starting early. I wish Millicen'| 
have to take so many favors. | 
couldn’t have come home for E | 
all if she’d had to pay the fare 
pose.” 

“That’s all right. I can be ver | 
to Chaloner, and he knows it. He| 
lose anything by being pleasant t | 
cent. He’s got his own political | 
the fire.” | 

Jenny Vail winced. After twent) 
years in which to get used to sui! 
implications, she was still winein| 
them just as after twenty-three yi 
was still reaching toward the (' 
substantial, paid-up-bill kind oflif | 
had eluded her exactly that long. 
left the little weary, nagging note! 
voice—that cheated reach. Th 
married life of uncertainty, of | 
politician’s wife, had taught Je 
exactly, so pathetically, what shev| 
She wanted to have money in a 
to have no intricate obligations, i 
to conciliate or trail after peop} 
swept past her mentally and s 
to know exactly where she stood ar} 
decent assurance of meeting nex ! 
to have life insurance laid by for tl} 
dren; to havea position without a}! 
in it, except the ordinary fluctuat | 
living; a position earned and 0} 
pointed or elected. Oh, most of all, not elected! | 
unbearable to be again at the mercy of that an 
cruel, unsteady, incalculable multitude which was ¢! 
so dangerous even when it was kind, so tricky, 80 
turn on you—the multitude made up of people who} 
didn’t know and mustn’t offend. 

Thus Jenny. But not so Sam, also conscious of the 
tude. The multitude became Sam’s personal oyster 
he was running for office. 

“See you're in the race for Congress, Sam.” 

“That’s about right. Hope you’re with me.” 

“T sure am.” 

“Well, I didn’t much want to get into this figh | 
they wouldn’t let me stay out. And after all, som} 
has to do something before the party goes on the rock 

“You bet. Somebody’s got to do something. “ 
right. The old party’s slipping in this neck of the ¥ 
Who’s this bird Quinn anyway? What’s his follow 
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Samuel Vaii 
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That was the 
kind of. thing. 
There were doz- 
ens of such little 
conversations 
all day. People 
buttonholed 
Sam on the 
street, dropped 
into his office to 
talk about the 
announcement 
of his candidacy 


and gossip 


about his cam- 
paign. The old 
atmosphere. of 
intrigue and 
speculation 
thickened 
around him 
with the cigar 
smoke of eonfer- 
ences. Thewise 
talk, the confi- 
dential informa- 
tion about 


je prediction that he wouldn’t even carry his 
net, the line-up here, the line-up there, the sug- 
| people to be seen and drawn into activity—all 
igs were like coming home to Sam. 


\r years he had 
he outside, with- 
ithe smell of bat- 
‘s exhilarating to 
gain and to feel 
jzhly equipped to 
lott was back of 
) seeret boss who 
»on platforms or 
dresses or took 
ot his name in the 
\t who never let 
ins—or the whip. 
iy was back of 
‘nings and O’Brien 
fanson—the old 
i had always been 
ijpull more vote- 
wires than any 
m in the district. 
knew the backing 
yone better. He’d 
olities for twenty- 
irs and he knew a 
iller when he saw 
‘urse, there were 
‘tions which he 
lar, Like the one 
/23 of the Minne- 
wmill Company, 
souple of men faced 
yer across a very 
je table. 
it did you think of 
4s In the morning 
‘uinn?” 
srather handsome 
| face grinned. 
‘ng to overhaul old 
‘1 get him off the 
je, you mean?”’ 
not so funny.” 
1s a has-been, a 
‘nd-buggy poli- 


jon’t know about 
\on’t you think that 
Zing into this race 
|complicate things 
| He has what’s left 
old organization 
_ him and Mott to 
he whip where it’s 
( That whole gang’s 
ySore at you, you 
.They’re out to get 
he boy. You’ve 
id their style pretty 


oo not afraid of 
/notold Vail. They’re 
| threatening you 
, Quinn, that’s all. 
been. pretty flip 

e Mott crowd.” 


“They tried to run me out of town up on the copper 
range.” 

“Well, they didn’t run you out, did they? And since 
then you’ve been acting nasty to them and gumming the 
game for them whenever you could. I think the time has 
come when you could make a few advances, feel them out 
a little, let them see you can play ball if you’re handled 
right. You took an awful lot of money away from them 
fighting those claims against the copper mines, you know. 
They’ve got a right to have tender feelings.” 

Quinn’s furtive eyes, so shallow and yet so unrevealing, 
caught those of the other man for just a minute, then 
strayed away again. 

“Tm not cherishing any grudges,” he said at length. 
“You'll have to go farther than that,” the other man 
answered. 

““What do they want anyhow?” 

“‘Oh, some assurance, I suppose—some assurance of a 
friendly attitude.. Mott’s used to owning the congressman 
from. this district. It’s a little habit of his.” 

“T suppose he owns old Vail, body and soul.” 

“Bunny about Vail. I don’t believe he knows he’s 
owned. He’s an old-fashioned party man, you know. I 
don’t believe he even realizes the party’s gone to pot in this 
district, that the votes are controlled and it’s anybody’s 
fight.” 

“What's the old rooster think they’re backing him for? ‘i 

“Oh, Vail’s a good politician. He doesn’t think it’s 
community-chest stuff, don’t fool yourself. He can give and 
take with the best of them. But he thinks he’s pretty in- 
dependent too. He goes around bowing and smiling and 


talking about 
loyalty to the 
party, and, Lord, 
it does go down 
with an awful lot 
of people!’’ 
‘“‘Well,’’ said 
Quinn, ‘I’m not 
afraid of him. 
I’ll have the 
copper-range 
towns, even if I 
don’t get the 
city. I’m not 
coddling Mott.” 


Se Thwart? 8 
final?” 
“No,” grinned 


Quinn, “‘it’s tem- 
porary. I think 
Tecan get bywith- 
out him. If I 
can’t, we'll see.”’ 

The other man 
shook his head. 
“'There’s a lot of stuff they can pull on you, Quinn, if they 
start it, especially with the women. ‘That's where they'll 
play up Vail. He’s a good family man- all that, you know.” 


Millicent 


It was four in the afternoon when Millicent arrived. For 
an hour, passing cars had been deceiving and cheating her 
3 mother, who watched even 

as she worked. The boys 


Millicent Stood Looking at Her Father, Slouched There in His Chair So Hopelessly. ‘14 Help Him,”’ 
She Declared, ‘‘and I’lt Bet He'd Get Lots of Votes” 


came home from high 
school, the cheerful over- 
grown twins, and rushed 
away again, leaving the 
usual trail of things to be 
mended. Jenny loved 
Charlesand Tom. Shesat 
now with Tom’s leather 
coat in her hands, pushing 
a heavy needle through a 
rip in the collar so it would 
be ready for wear tomor- 
row. Charlesand Tom kept 
her hands busy, and her 
mind, too, devising ways to 
get them the clothes and 
books and fees that so re- 
lentlessly chased her. They 
had her hands and her 
mind. 

But it was Millicent who 
filled her imagination, 
Millicent who was the gra- 
cious thing that happens 
now and then to some few 
mothers—a kind of realiza- 
tion in the flesh of all the 
things that the mothers 
would have liked to be. It 
was not just Millicent’s 
loveliness, though as she 
stepped from the Chal- 
oners’ car, Jenny saw, 
with a jump in her heart, 
that Millicent was prettier 
than ever. That was the 
same old coat with the 
beaver collar, but Millicent 
wore it somehow as if she 
had selected it from a 
wealth of motor coats, dash- 
ingly open at the front, the 
collar lifted luxuriously 
around her neck in the 
back. The hat was new, a 
common little hat which 
would have been surely lost 
in the great limbo of hats 
if Millicent hadn’t chosen 
it and somehow made it 
charming, and the tan dress 
under the coat must be 
new. 

Still, it wasn’t the clothes 
that made them lean out of 
the car with those last 
laughing farewells, even the 
chauffeur turning around 
with a respectful grin. It 
wasn’t the way she wore 
them that kept young Larry 
Chaloner loitering on the 
porch with her suitcase 
while those preposterous 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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By Allfred T. Goullet amd Charles MeGuirk 


night of the second day of the Fortieth International 

Six-Day Race in the new Madison Square Garden 
last March. The team composed of Reggie McNamara, 
the Iron Man, and Francesco Georgetti, the tiny Italian, 
which won the race by two laps in a spectacular finish, had 
stolen a lap a few hours after the beginning of the contest 
Sunday night. Richard Golle and Werner Miethe had 
caught up with them shortly after noon that day,. to be 
joined an hour or so later by Coburn and Petri. 

On the track sixteen sweatered riders strung out in a 
thin, many-colored line, with little Georgetti in front, 
making the pace at an easy clip of about fifteen miles an 
hour. The rubber-tired wheels droned on the board track. 
In the sixteen camps at the track side, little sheds about 
the size and general shape 
of piano boxes, the team 


[Taian teams were a lap ahead of the field on the 


the little boxes and brought up sitting the veterans, 
McNamara, McBeath, of Australia, Oscar Egg and Harry 
Stockelynch, of the Belgian team. 

On the track the riders were watching every move of 
Georgetti, Miethe and Petri, the leaders. They watched 
one another, especially Goosens, the Belgian, and Bobby 
Walthour and Freddie Spencer, the two formidable young 
sprinters. Nobody was watching Willie Fenn, Jr., because 
four times since the beginning of the grind Fenn had re- 
fused to continue jams started by Eddie Madden, his 
partner. So it was Willie Fenn who started it. 

He shot from the top of the saucer track and flashed 
away, gaining a quarter of a lap before the pursuit began. 
The bicycles thundered after him and the crowd was on 
its feet, roaring. Madden, tipped off by his trainer, was 


I don’t believe there is a man in the world who iY 
in more than one. It'takes toll of every mus 
body, of the stomach, of the heart and, while ik 
ridden, of the mind. In the past fifteen years I his 
in twenty-four, and the only way I can think of (| 
the riding of a six-day race is as one infernal gri, 

The compensations, however, are great. The; 
be. A crack six-day rider gathers a certain a} 
fame, the excitement of competition, the Satis) | 
winning, the friendship or enmity of the crowds, | 
to see the world and to ride before it, and a larg, 
of money. 

I am thankful to the six-day race. Most of t) 
I have was made in the infernal grind. Asa six. ; 
I visited Australia, my birthplace, France and : 


mates of the men on the 
track lay on blankets, 
snatching what little rest 
they could. A green cur- 
tain hung over the camp 
of Golle and Miethe, hid- 
ing the occupants from 
the view of the stands. 
Golle was trying to get 
a little sleep. 

The chances were 
against him. A carpenter 
was sawing and hammer- 
ing in the press stand, 
cutting an aisle along the 
eastern railing so that 
the reporters could get to 
the telephones. Over the 
center of the inclosure a 
cluster of radio loud 
speakers was braying out 
Remember. The night 
crowd was pouring in, 
because the sprints were 
on and fans were yelling 
encouragement to their 
favorites. The track re- 
verberated under the 
wheels. The whole Gar- 
den glared under a light 
brighter than day. Be- 
sides, it was the second 
day of the race, and the 
excitement that hits a 
rider and stays with him 
during the first thirty-six 
hours probably was keep- 
ing Golle tense. The best 
he could expect was a 
rest, if he could remem- 


ber toslacken his muscles. 

The field held the same 
even pace. Georgetti 
swung wide and Coburn took his place at pace. Pierre 
Sergeant, of France, succeeded Coburn. They were riding 
easily, Coburn, suffering from saddle soreness, pressing 
his hand against the cross bar, riding high. It wasa peace- 
ful moment, so peaceful that, sitting in the press stand 
to write instead of ride a six-day race, I knew there was 
going to be a jam. 


Reggie McNamara, 


Jams to Stop Lap Thieves 


eke are what make six-day races the thrilling spec- 
tacles they are. A jam is the chase after a rider who is 
attempting to lap the field. It may result in anything. 
The pursuing riders may or may not overtake the thief. 
If they do, another rider is liable to start another jam on 
the heels of the first one, and still another rider may start 
a third on top of that. 

Fifteen years of six-day riding told me this was the ideal 
spot for a jam and that you could no more prevent one 
from happening than you could keep rain from falling. I 
knew that if I were riding in that race I would be sneaking 
up toward the head of the line, and when I got ready I’d 
shoot out on a sprint in the hope that my jump would take 
me half around the track before the others woke up. 

A tenseness under the calm of the riders spread over the 
whole field and sped up the pace. It reached the trainers, 
sitting in front of their respective camps, and they got up 
from their stools to watch the riding men. It pushed into 


the Iron Man of Cycling and One of the Greatest Six-Day Riders Competing Today 


already mounting his bicycle to pick up Fenn. The cur- 
tain over Golle’s camp shot up and the German rider 
sprawled out. McNamara, Stockelynch and Cecil Walker, 
of Australia, were already on the track. Within a minute 
the thirty-two competitors were riding at top speed. 
Madden rode far ahead of the field, gathering his leg 
muscles for the jump, and Fenn, reaching him, shoved his 
hand against his partner’s back, giving him the impetus of 
his own speed, and Madden was away. 

The field caught them after a twenty-minute chase, and 
as the riders eased up Goosens flashed out in a seemingly 
tireless sprint. He and Stockelynch, alternating, lapped 
their competitors, toppling McNamara and Georgetti and 
Golle and Miethe from their lead. Petri and Coburn hung 
doggedly on. Satisfied, the Belgians eased up, and it was 
then that William Grimm and Charley Winter made their 
successful bid for a lap against the exhausted field. When 
the smoke cleared away, the two teams, Coburn and Petri 
and Grimm and Winter, were a lap ahead, being tied for a 
distance of 481 miles and 7 laps. 

When that jam ended I was as tired as if I’d ridden 
through it. As a matter of fact, I had ridden through it 
mentally; and when I finally realized I was nothing but a 
mere spectator I was glad of it. Though I like six-day 
racing as much as ever, I’d rather watch than ride another. 

The six-day race, I think, is the most grueling contest in 
athletics because of its sheer monotony. If we weren’t— 
mercifully—so built that we quickly forget our sufferings, 


and my record s ; 
I earned the $1 | 
so I made in thi; 

I rode in tw i 
six-day races-} 
one official, and: | 
hour affairs in y) 
riders rode for ; 
from four o’elo| 
afternoon till tw) 
in the mornir 
official races 4) 
twelve victori«| 
seconds and oni\ 
I was on the } 
team in two of | 
hour races, with } 
Hill in the Ney) 
mory in 1914 | 
Alfred Grenda ij} 
in November, 19) 
other one was > 
six-day race in } 
ever rode. Padd 
my partner, an! 
third in it. 


The Iron i 


HE record g + 

the highest m | 
victories ever w| 
six-day rider. T| 
hold for years. / | 
may not hold lon ' 
another season, ¢ 
at present it is 1} 
danger of being | 
or beaten. ( 

Reggie MeN} 
known as the In| 
of the cycling yt 
an Australian by) 
is crowding me | 


with ten victories | 
seconds, eight thirds and three fourths. He is on 
best six-day riders that ever rode, and, I have no) 
will prove one of the greatest of all time. He isstr 
domitable, speedy and game. In the Garden last 
he fought off for an hour a field of nine teams that | 
to regain the lap he and Georgetti had stolen or| 
Then, when the other riders were exhausted from thi 
McNamara and Georgetti lapped the field again. \ 
leave no doubt of his metal in the minds of the the} 
of fans who were booing him—as six-day crowds ! 
boo a winning team—he went out in front in thel} 
cuit of the race and was the first man to cross thi! 
line. 

Last February, in the Chicago six-day race, Meh! 
and young Bobby Walthour were leading the fielc | 
Walthour crashed and was carried from the track t 
eight stitches taken in his chin and lower lip. All th) 
the doctor worked on him, Walthour was worrying, 
finally sent out an attendant to tell McNamara he tl 
he would be out of the race for an hour, but he wot) 
back as quickly as he could. 

“Tell him to take six hours if he likes,” McNami 
plied. ‘I can hold off this crowd.” . ae 

And for two hours he fought the field which a} 
one jam after another in an attempt to wrest th! 
from him, f 

MeN afar and Walthour won the race. No re¢ 
safe against a man like that. 


Grenda, of Tasmania, and I hold the six-day dis- 
ey 2759 miles and 2 laps, made in Madison 
arden in 1914. In this race we also hung up 
cen distance records for various hours. 

it race was ridden on a quarter-mile circular dirt 
Victoria, Australia, my home state, in 1908, when 
senteen, and my start was not auspicious. It was 
badicap, open to all unregistered professionals, or 
-would call minor-league riders over here. My 
, was 300 yards, but my volunteer trainer and 
pal who weighed 220 pounds, became so excited 
jz me off that he threw me from my wheel and fell 
“me. I succeeded in climbing back on again as 
yh men reached me, and I got third, qualifying for 
» which I won. The prize was six pounds, and it 
= big to me I decided to take up bicycle riding as a 


,ason I won all the local races, and at its end be- 
1 of the 1200 registered professionals in Australia 
, to Melbourne, Victoria’s capital, to ride against 
‘arg like Floyd McFarland, the giant Californian; 
‘arke, the great sprinter, and other big leaguers. 
‘st day in Melbourne was spent hanging around 
( waiting for a chance to talk to McFarland. He 
~ one of the most colorful figures in the bicycle 
,j an idol in Australia. Mustering up courage, I 
‘2 head trainer if I could speak to him, and he 
je into the training quarters. McFarland lay on 
utile his trainer rubbed him. 

|, kid,” he greeted me. ‘‘So you’re going to ride 
-s, eh? Bob, you put some weight into that rub 
(on. I’m not taking any chances.” 

ed and denied I had any hope of ever beating him 
(, 
1 not?” he asked. ‘‘You’re just a boy, and we 
itting any younger. You just go ahead and live 
41 plug hard and you’ll get there. -And make up 
“id that that’s the only way you will get there. 
sie is as hard as any other, and it’s the boys who 
5 of themselves that reach the top in the end.” 


'9m Bushes to Big League on Wheels 


‘OR forgot that advice and I have done my best all 
je to follow it. Regular habits and hard work were 
she two things on which I based my hopes of suc- 


felbourne track was an eight-lap board saucer, the 
1 on which I ever rode. I qualified for the mile 
); fell in the final when I had covered half the dis- 
lackie Clarke won it. 

tned to my home for a three months’ rest and then 
he bicycle races at the meeting of the Government 
is at Ballarat. In Australia the bicycle races were 
part of the program of sports at the outings of 
\ like the Sons of Erin, the Highlanders and others, 
rnational holidays. Ballarat began its career as a 
gown, where in the old days it was said you could 
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kick out golden nuggets with your feet. The track was a 
third of a mile of cement, like the old Manhattan track. 
I entered all four events; didn’t show in the first two, won 
the third, a mile handicap, starting with a handicap of 
100 yards, and for the first time got the idea I could ride. 

Returning to Melbourne, I rode for the rest of the sea- 
son, learning more of the inside of racing every time I rode. 
I remained there for another season and developed into 
what was considered a fair rider, and then I received what 
every tyro bicycle rider in Australia con- 
sidered the greatest thing that could happen 
to him—an offer from John M. Chapman 
of a contract to ride for him in 
America. 

Chapman, who is to bicycle rac- 
ing what Tex Rickard is to boxing, 
is a rider turned promoter. He has 
promoted fifty six-day races in New 
York, Chicago and Boston. A 
Southerner, born in Georgia, 
he entered the amateur ranks 
in 1896. Three years later he 
turned professional in Salt 
Lake City and, as such, rode 
in America, Australia and Eu- 
rope. 

Riding with Iver Lawson 
at Salt Lake City, July 3, 
1901, he made the world’s rec- 
ord for five miles on a tandem, 
which still stands. He went 
into the promotion end in 1906 
and for two years ran the races 
at the old Salt Palace in Salt 
Lake City. 

On August 25, 1908, he came 
East to take charge of the New- 
ark Velodrome, and handled it 
for two years with such success 
that he went to Frank Myhlon, 

a moneyed man, to ask him for 
help in making a dream come 
true. The dream was the es- 
tablishing of a racing circuit 
with tracks at New Haven, 
Providence, Boston and New- 
ark. Myhlon, skeptical at first, 
was converted by Chapman’s 
enthusiasm. The circuit was a huge financial success, and 
Chapman became the czar of bicycle racing in America. 

I arrived in Newark from Australia early in May, 
1910, and I rode my first American race the following 
Sunday. It was a mile handicap, and starting with a 20- 
yard allowance, I finished third from last. The same thing 
happened in the five-mile race. I suffered from a reversal 
of form. 

There were several good reasons for this. Coming here 
from Australia to ride was like entering the Big League 
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from the bushes. The riders in America were smarter and 
the racing was faster and harder. Then the change of cli- 
mate worked against me. Victoria is on the coast and I 
had lived near the sea all my life. All my riding had been 
done within sound of the ocean. Newark was inland. I 
rode better in Boston and Providence, seacoast towns, than 
I did in Newark, and though I won several races in the 
two former places, I got only one first in Newark in my 
whole first season. Chapman thought he had picked a 
bloomer, and, in desperation, decided 
to try me out at pursuit riding. 
In a pursuit race two riders start 
from opposite sides of the track and 
ride until one overtakes the 
other. It is a miniature six- 
day race, calling for the same 
qualities, endurance and an 
ability to sprint early and 
often. 


Pursuing Fame 


Y FIRST opponent was 

Percy Lawrence, one of 
the best pursuit riders on the 
American tracks. I caught him 
after a ride of eighteen miles. 
The following Sunday, Frank 
Kramer, then American cham- 
pion and now chairman of the 
Board of Control of the Na- 
tional Cycling Association and 
referee of the six-day races, 
started opposite me. He 
proved a stronger opponent 
than had Lawrence, but I won 
the race in a little more than 
fourteen miles. 

I continued riding in the 
other events, entering every 
distance, winning once in a 
while at seaboard tracks and 

losing steadily at Newark. But I 
was beginning to shine at pursuit 
riding, and though I did not realize 
it at the time, I was getting a won- 
derful training for the six-day 
grind. 

The outdoor season of 1910 closed in September and I 
began looking forward to the six-day race. I knew it was 
a hard grind, but I had all the cocksureness of youth. I 
never doubted my ability to stand up under it. Paddy 
Hehir had been watching me in the pursuit races, and now 
he came with the proposition that I become his partner in 
the Boston six-day racein November. I joined up with him. 

In 1910 the six-day race was twenty-one years old as a 
sporting event, and for nineteen years had been an American 
(Continued on Page 174) 


AUf Grenda, Goullet’s Hard-Plugging Partner in the Two 
Greatest Races of His Career. At Left— Maurice Brocco,a 
Favorite of the Six:Day Crowds. At Right—Fred Spencer, 
the Bicycle Champion of America 
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In Bud Harley We Have a Center Fielder With Hot Hoofs and Often 
He’s Able to Snatch High Ones Off the Rim of Bland’s Glove 


up a good slugger or two on my last scouting trip for the 

Blue Sox, the chances are I’d have paid little attention 
to the clipping about Joe Bland. Hick papers are always 
full of wonderful stuff strutted by local yokels which usually 
assays zero to the ton with a trace of nix. 

Just the same, talent is like a dropped collar button; the 
place to find it is where it is, and it is where you find it, so 
I made it part of my business to read the sport hop in the 
country rags. 

The piece about Bland wasn’t really a piece about him at 
all. His name merely led off the previous season’s averages 
in the Interlake League, a bevy of ball tossers I’d never 
even heard of. The figures for Joe were: Games played, 
15; times at bat, 51; one-base hits, 23; two-base hits, 12; 
three-base hits, 9; home runs, 7; batting average, 1.000; 
fielding average, .187; stolen bases, none. 

I glances at the clipping several times during the day, 
kind of hypnotized with that 1.000 batting average, even 
though I’ve got it doped out in the back of my dome that 
some soused printer probably mixed up Joe’s mark with 
the circulation of the paper or the vote at the last elec- 
tion. The darn thing’s still in my mind when I meets up 
that evening with Red Harlan, a Three-Eye manager 
I’d come West to talk trade with. 

“Ever hear of the Interlake League?”’ I asks him. 

“Yes,”’ comes back Red. “It’s a four-team side show 
in the other end of the state.” 

“How does it class?”’ I inquires. 

“Tt doesn’t,” returns Harlan. “It’s one of those lay- 
outs where the players on both sides use the same bat 
and the game’s called if the ball’s lost. The Interlake 
hasn’t anything you want.”’ 

“Nothing much,” I grins, “excepting a baby who 
hits 1.000.” And I passes over the clipping. 

“Must be a mistake for .100,’’ shrugs Red, after 
a quick look. 

“Tt isn’t that,’ I tells him. ‘‘ You’ll notice that 
the base hits and times at bat add up all right.” 

“What’s the difference?’”’ grunts Harlan. 
“Maybe it’s just a kid. Nobody hits 1.000 in fif- 
teen games even against the kind of pitching they 
have in the Interlake.” 

That’s my low-down belief, too, but Joe Bland 
keeps buzzing in my bean all night. The next morn- 
ing I gets me a map and hunts up Tetona, the home 
burg of the slugger, according to the dope in the 
averages. It’s about three hundred miles to the 
west, which is K. O. with me, seeing that Denver 
is my next hop anyways. A couple of hours later 
I’m on a rattler. 

The breaks are with me. I gets to Tetona early 
in the afternoon and finds out that Bland’s outfit 
is having a game that day on the home lot. I 
walks right from the station to the ball yard, Tetona 


I BULL GROGAN hadn’t razzed me for failing to turn 


being the kind of sized 
dump where you could 
stand at the depot with a 
handful of rocks and break 
every window in the town. 

The boys are warming up when I arrives and drapes 
myself over a seat in the joke bleachers. 

“Which one of those lads is Joe Bland?’ I asks 
a silo stuffer near me. 

He points to a slim, rangy bird who’s batting flies 
to the outfield. He doesn’t look any different at that 
chore from any other busher, except that I notices he’s 
able to hit from either side, swinging from right to left 
constantly. However, there’s nothing unique about 
that stunt. Lots of players can bat ambidextrous. 

“‘How’s he been doing this season?” I inquires 
of my neighbor. 

“We only started a week ago,” says he, “‘and 

: so far Joe’s made fifteen hits. All the other 
times up they walked him.” 

“You mean to tell me,’’ I comes back, ‘that 
he hasn’t even pop-fouled out?”’ 

“Stranger,” returns the apple knocker, ‘‘ when 
Joe Bland hits ’em he hits ’em so they are 
going to stay hit. He’s been at bat sixty-six 
times since we got him last year and he hasn’t 
been set down yet.” 

The game starts and I turns my lamps 
to the pasture they call a diamond in the 
Interlake country. Tetona takes the field 
and I focus on Joe out in right, which is 
close to where I’m squatting. Bland doesn’t 
appear to take any more interest in the 
proceedings than a poor farm does in the 
surtax, walking around carelesslike, his 
arms folded and with his face, half the 
time, turned away from the plate. 

The first of the visitors is retired on a shot to short. 
The next baby raises a high fly in the direction of Joe, a soft 
one that a Scotchman could have caught in his spending- 
money pocket. Instead of taking a step or two forward 
and letting the ball drop in his mitt, Bland stays where he 
is. When the pill is about to light Joe lazily sticks out his 
paw. The old onion clumps into the sod about a foot away, 
and by the time Bland gets up enough energy to pick it up 
the runner’s rounding second. On a heave from Joe to 
third, that catches the pitcher in the small of the back, 
he scores. An easy out fat-headed into a home run! 

“Well,” I snorts, disgusted, to the lad near me, ‘‘your 
swatting fool may be able to hit ’em where they ain’t, but 
it’s a cinch he doesn’t catch ’em where they are.” 

“Hitting’s all he can do,” he returns. “‘The Doc doesn’t 
want him to do anything else.” 

“The Doc?” I asks. 

“Doc Tolliver,” explains the hick. ‘“‘He’s the manager 
of the team. Watch Joe at the plate.” 

The first two of the Tetona gang get on, and then Bland, 
picking up the bat the last swinger had dropped, walks to 


Harley Haifway Between the Bags is Struck in the Leg by the Ball With 


Such Force as Almost to Knock Him Off His Dogs 


By Sam Mellman 
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the rubber. He’sach 
man, full of pep and} 
with the stance of | 
big-time slugger. | 
wide ones are pitch’ 
him in succession. The fourth is also wide and hig) | 
Joe has no intention of accepting presents from pk 
strangers. He pokes-out his long arms and pushes q_ 

of a drive just inside the right field foul line, good for } 
bases in any man’s league. Tworuns are scored, but | | 
just barely manages to lumber-wagon to second, wh 
sticks while two men are put out and then gets Gh 
napping and tagged for the third out. 

“Can he hit?” crows my bench mate. | 

“He hit that one,” I admits, “but a guy that ean’ | 
or dance or play poker ought to be able to beat eal 
Does he always shoot ’em to the right?” 

“He puts ’em any place he wants to.” 

“He does, does he?’’ I yelps. “Let’s see him sho) 
Aunt Emma’s nephew.” | 

As I told you before, I’m sitting only a few yards | 
from where Bland’s loafing at his work. I shouts 0, 
get his attention. 

“Ten dollars,” says I, ‘‘if you smack the next oni; 
down the left field foul line.”’ 

“For how many bases?” he asks with a broad grii| 

“Ten for every one you make,” I answers. 

Joe nods and turns away. As far as that goes, her! 
just as well have kept on chattering to me for all these | 
he renders at right in the next two innings. “Tepr| 
doesn’t describe his fly chasing and throwing; it just I 
at it. A blindfolded guy in an invalid chair with hist | 
tied behind his back could have done no worse. How: 
I’m not much interested in the kid’s defensive doing 

It’s the third inning before he comes to bat a| 
There are two out and none on. Outside of the wallop | 
Bland nicked him for, the visiting pitcher’s been show | 
nice brand of ball, with a quick-breaking spitter and; | 
one that would have done credit to a much larger le) 
In fact, he’s going so good that I’m willing to make as\ 
wager that Joe doesn’t hit- him safe in any direction | 
the deed’s done before I can make a proposition ti} 
neighbor. ; 

Bland steps into a roundhouse curve and slams the} 
flush across the third-base bag. The drive gets away | 
the left fielder, takes a foolish bounce off the fence ani | 
next thing I knows Joe’s dusting the home-plate du) 
his pants and slipping me a jeery wave across the diam | 

“Any more offers?’’ he asks, when I 
hands over the forty at the end of the 
inning. 

“Not just now,” I growls, “but I 
may have something to say to you 
later: aa 

Before the game’s 
over, Bland’s up 
five times. Once 
he’s walked on 


BRINKERHOFF 


| 
four-pitch-outs 1) 
couldn’t have }!} 
reached with an ext! 
tion treaty. Two sin} 
a double and a home! 
tot up the rest of the day’s loot, not to men} 
three outfield errors and an attempt to steal ! 
ond with the bases full. 
That evening I hunts up Doc Tolliver, the { 
that runs\the Tetonas, and introduces my? 
He looks about as much like a baseball man’ 
as I look like a violin solo in B flat. From! 
rusty black clothes, stooped shoulders and ' 
gray hair, you’d be more apt to ticket hin! 
a church deacon or the advance man for ani 
dertaker. | 
“Great hitter you got in that boy Bland 
remarks to start the conversation where 1 ¥ : 
it to go. ‘‘Where’d you get him?” = 
‘*I didn’t get him,” answers the Doe. pal 
him.” a 
/ Not a bad job of work,” I applauds; | 
hile you were putting him together. why dic 


eee - ee 
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ithe butter off his fingers so he could clamp them 
1 fly ball occasionally?” 

secause he’s poor at every other department of the 
‘ays Tolliver, “that he’s the most wonderful batter 
«er been produced.” 

iy’t get you,” I returns, puzzled. 

.trouble with baseball,’’ goes on the Doe, like he 
‘ologuing to himself, “ig that it doesn’t specialize. 
sone individual and tries to make a great runner, a 
‘ter, a great catcher, a great thrower and a great 
put of him. Did you ever hear of a fine violinist 
_ also expected to excel on the flute and the piano 
, drums and the bass horn in order to get a job in 
jstra?”’ 

sbe not,” I admits; “but in baseball each man has 
.—one of ’em to make runs and the other to stop 
)sish from making ’em—and a lad’s got to be good 
istunts to be valuable to a team.” 

-at all,” disagrees Tolliver. “When my system is 
sout there will be at least three players on each 


») can only do one thing, but they will do that per- 


vre,” I inquires, “did you get your baseball experi- 
Vho’d you play with?” 
iver played a game in my life,’ 
. oculist by profession.”’ 
list?” I laughs. “‘ You’re sure doubling in brass— 
jening out crossed eyes with one hand and running a 
-n with the other? I thought you were im 
- a specialist,” finishes Tolliver. “I am. It’s the 
in me that’s developed the most marvelous batting 
‘ne universe.”’ 
ting eye?”’ I scoffs. “That’s just an expression.” 
jiow you’d think so,” sighs the Doc. ‘‘Let me tell 
jut Joe Bland.” 
‘ot,”’ I urges, courteous. 
‘me to this part of the country two years ago for my 
’ spiels Tolliver. ‘‘To pass the time away I used to 
watch the boys play- 
ing baseball. There 
was no Interlake 
League then. The 
phrase ‘batting eye’ 
was always coming up 
in the talk on the lots 
and it aroused my curi- 
osity. What was this 
batting eye and how 
important was it in ac- 
curate hitting? The 
best of the batters 
among the boys was 
Joe, though he was very 
poor in the other de- 
partments of the game. 
I became friendly with 
him and began to study 
his batting eye. By 
tests I found that his 
was perfect and the communication between his 
.nd his brain uncannily rapid, especially as to ob- 
noving on the horizontal.” 
} easy, Loc, school quit me in the fifth grade.” 
lnmean,”’ he explains, “‘that he 
(gauge the speed and direc- 
f a missile coming straight 
1 him on the level much 
ceadily than a 
Isee,”’ I cuts in. ‘‘He could 
) a pitched ball better than a 
hie 
tat’s it,’ nods Tolliver. ‘“‘I 
saded Bland 
more every 
12 of baseball 
(t batting— 
because per- 
in lies in con- 
‘ating on a 
tal gift; and 
1, because I 
(, want him to 
2e impairing 
\sion by looking 
the sun or slid- 
‘hrough dust. 
© I gave him 
Pl treatment 
lexercises fur- 


’ 


answers the Doc. 


1,0 improve his 
(| For example, 
hilt a sort of 
wult affair that 
(1 throw base- 
twice as 
ly as the best 
of the human 


“He might be able to hit the big leaguers,” says I, doubt- 
ful, ‘on straight ones, but could he place his shots against 
their curves and breaks?”’ 

““A fast ball,’’ smiles the Doc, ‘“‘would come to Joe with 
only half as much speed as it would to an ordinary player. 
The velocity, of course, would be the same, but Bland’s 
ultra-rapid batting eye would cut the rate for him by at 
least 50 per cent. You’ve seen these slow-motion pictures? 
Well, it’s the same principle. For one picture your retina 
would take of the ball, his would take two or three.” 

“Yes,” I stutters, “but ee 

“Placing a hit,”’ goes on Tolliver, .“‘is just a question of 
having time to get yourself set properly to meet the kind of 
throw that’s coming. You'll admit that a Cobb or a 
Hornsby could place any ball pitched by a schoolboy, let’s 
say. In Bland’s case the best pitching would be reduced to 
the schoolboy rate. A curve being much slower than a 
straight one would merely simplify matters for Joe.” , 

Although I don’t get all the stuff the Doc spills, he has a 
way of making what he does put over sound reasonable. 
Besides, there’s that 1.000 batting average and what I'd 
seen myself in the afternoon to back him up. Being as I 
am on the hunt for sluggers, my curiosity’s all aroused and 
I asks a lot more questions. I finds out that Tolliver trained 
the kid for nearly a year before he had a chance to buy the 
Tetona team and try out the camera eye on a large scale. 

“Could you take any good hitter and turn him into a 
crack?” I asks. 

“No,” returns the Doc. “It’s probable that Bland is the 
only man in the country with an ultra-rapid reflex.” 

“Maybe,” I grunts; “but how many games have you 
lost on account of his ultra-rotten fielding and base run- 
ning?” 

“Many,” admits Tolliver; “but ’'m now developing 
two boys for the outfield. They'll neither be able to hit nor 
run bases, but they’ll have speed enough to cover the en- 
tire territory that now requires three men. That’s what I 
meant by specialization.” 

That wakes me out of my trance, and I’m more than 
half convinced that I’m dealing with a nut. Imagine having 
a team where each of the nine men could do only one thing! 
No wonder the Tetona layout was in the basement. Ina 
few moments I ducks away and wires Grogan that I’m 
leaving for Denver that night. Perfect batting average or 
not, I’m sore at myself for having even hesitated at this 
tank. It’s funny how a guy can have you practically sold 
and then sour the whole dish of cream with an added re- 
mark. A half hour before train time I gets a telegram from 
Bull, reeking with this: 


“Bring me back a hitter or leave yourself in Denver and 
never darken my pay roll again.” 


“1’ll get him a hitter!” I grits, and stays over in Tetona. 

For three afternoons I watches Joe Bland perform. At 
the end of that period there still isn’t a spot on his lily- 
white average; but for a final test I takes him on myself, 
private. In my playing days I wasn’t the worst side- 
wheeler in Siam, and though the old soup bone’s long since 
been waived out of the main tent, I figures I still got a few 
flutters in the wing cute enough to outwit a Class Z busher. 
The less said about the tryout the fewer. IfI had anchored 
a dime in deep left Joe’d have dropped flies on it all week 
off my delivery. I again seeks out Tolliver. 


‘“‘what Radio Set?”’ 


“Radio Set He Won,’’ I Repeats Dully. 


The Old Onion Clumps Into the Sod Abouta Foot Away 


“How about giving Bland a chance on the big time?” 
I asks. 

“All right,” says the Doc, prompt. “They were bound 
to come after him sooner or later and he might as well go 
now. I wouldn’t stand in the way of his advancement.” 

I sends this wire to Grogan: ‘ 

“Have a great hitter, but he positively can’t do any- 
thing else.” 


To which he comes back: 


“Send him by air mail. If he can positively hit, he’s one 
up on the rest of the Blue Sox.”’ 


Joe’s delighted to come with me, and Tolliver agrees to 
gamble on the boy’s base hits for his dough. 

“One piece of advice,” says he, when we're about to 
leave. “Don’t try to teach Bland throwing, fielding or 
base running. You can’t improve the voice of a tenor any 
by having him also learn to walk a tight rope. Just let 
Joe hit.” 

“T will,” I assures him, “but will the pitchers on the 
other teams?” 

‘‘Don’t worry,” returns the Doc, ““You’ve heard of 
that well pitchers go to too often, haven’t you?” 

“What about it?’’ I bites, to be sociable. 

“Bland,” smiles Tolliver, ‘is that well.’ 


II 


GIVES Denver the detour and returns 

straight home with my ultra baby. The kid 
is got to be introduced and explained proper. 
I’m taking no 
chances of having 
Bull sneak one peek 
at him fielding a 
fly and slipping the 
rook a one-way 
ticket to Tetona. 

‘*Well,’’ says 
Grogan, after I’ve 
sent Joe away to 
throw a fit with a 
uniform, ‘‘where’d 
you get it and 
what’s it good for? 
He doesn’t look 
like a life line to 
me.” 

‘“What,’’ [comes 
back, ‘‘is the best 
hitting mark you 
ever heard of for 
about twenty-five 
games?”’ 

“Joe Degnan,” 
returns the boss, 
“once batted .610 
in thirty games for 
the Tarantulas.”’ 

(Continued on 

Page 100) 


the half-open door into her 
father’s office, where they were 

insuring the Molly Bagley. There at 
least, in the midst 
of her unhappy 
estrangement from 
Captain Gates, 
was something to 
be thankful for. 
The Bagley was 
chartered. Shehad 
been a rogue from 
the tipping of her 
keel. Jim Bag- 
ley’s zeal had 
brought her into 
being at a time 
when the bottom 
was already 
knocked out of 
shipping; and he 
had tied up every- 
body’s money in 
her. Those who 
could not take a 
sixty-fourth had 
taken a hundred 
and twenty- 
eighth, and some- 
times five or six 
had clubbed to- 
gether to do that. 
Jim Bagley’s con- 
viction that the 
American mer- 
chant marine 
would revive as 
soon as Europe 
could get up on 
one knee had 
touched their im- 
azinations with its 
contagion. 

Young Captain 
Gates, who usually 
went insteam, had 
seconded Jim Bag- 
ley’s efforts. Going 
about with that 
big apricot col- 
ored brute of an 
English mastiff 
lazing at his heels, 
he had said that 1 
white wings were 
going to be thicker 
than ever on the 
seas. Fortunes were going to be amassed overnight. Be- 
fore his interest in Syl was kindled, he had said that to 
Mrs. Hackleton, and now her holdings were perhaps larger 
than anybody’s. 

This was awkward, because the new ship had been ill- 
starred. There had been delays, strikes, accidents. The 
Molly Bagley had been a rogue ship even lying in her 
cradle. Before ever she left the ways she had dropped her 
port anchor on old Hake Miller and killed him. When she 
did leave the ways, she had cut clean through the baled 
hay chained to the harbor floor to break the force of the 
blow, and this had made repairs necessary. To cap all, 
Europe had been too long in getting up on one knee. 

Sylvia had wheedled Captain Gates into shifting out of 
steam, and going, himself, skipper of the Bagley for a trip 
or two, just to take the curse off. 

“T’m a bad man for that,” he had laughed, but she 
hadn’t asked him why. He might not have meant any- 
thing. He often said just such sarcastic things. Certainly 
it was a big comedown for a man who went captain of 
passenger liners. He got no thanks for it either. His 
popularity fled. Black looks followed him wherever he 

went. His dog, the Warbler, shared his ostracism. Half 
the women in town were frightened out of their wits at the 
mere sight of it, with its red eyes, its hanging tongue and 
its paws as big as a horse’s hoof. It weighed close to one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds and stood three feet high. 

Was it his persistent fondness for the Warbler, Syl won- 
dered, that was at the bottom of their trouble, rather than 
his friendship for the dubious Mrs. Hackleton? Haunted 
by black uncertainty, she looked through the half-opened 
door into her father’s office. 

Red October sunshine, striking past the funereal cedar 
just outside the office window, glinted on her father’s 


Site BAGLEY looked through 
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Nothing Made of Wood Could Stand Up to the Slavering Steet 


rotund person, on the cuff links which looked like golden 
dumb-bells slightly distorted and on an assortment of gold 
junk wreathing his paunch—divers charms, lodge symbols, 
the chain cable shackled to his famous watch, a turnip 
bought in Edinburgh on the advice of a man who had as- 
sured him that a good watch, like a diamond, was an in- 
vestment, and in a pinch could always be sold for more 
than a man paid for it. 

His daughter could see that he was examining its serene 
and moonlike countenance now, eager to be done with this 
conference. Possibly the inner man was calling to him. 
The inner man was referred to jocularly in that house as a 
sort of gourmand, a gastric demon, but there was another 
inner man, more tormenting than this low devourer of 
food—an inner man, who cringed’and crouched, whispered 
gloomy forebodings, made dismal predictions. . . . And 
there was an inner woman. 3 

Abner Sanderson, the incarnation of the money power, 
his fists full of papers, was saying methodically, “In a 
single-vessel risk the big hazard is the moral hazard. : 
Important in all branches of marine insurance, but vital, 
gentlemen, in hull insurance.” 

He tapped the warped temples of his horn-rimmed 
spectacles on Jim Bagley’s heavy-set Italian table. Bagley 
grunited. 

“T say,” Sanderson went on, “‘the character of the owner 
and the experience and probity of the captain are prime 
elements in a case of this kind. A good record will insure 
a middling poor ship, I don’t say a bad ship; and on the 
other hand a bad captain we 

“TI back Captain Gates’ reputation as a seaman against 
the field,”’ Jim Bagley said wearily. Captain Gates looked 
at Mr. Sanderson with that look he had for all men who 
took no risks but money risks. 
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“Captain Gates is satisfac, 
my company,’ Sanderson mi] 
“And now to come to the i: 
the perils—the perils of the 8 

The Wi 
crouched jj 

of him, sna , 

a languid (| 

fly with thi 
of suction | 
liquid cho | 
jaws. It Ww 
the springi) 
trap. San} 
flinched Vis } 

Captain | 

yawning| 
stretchin, 

arms, said ) 
ingly, “Th 
won’t hurt ; 

Perils, | 
was the goc| 
man talking | 
perils—a mi} 
was afraid) 
dog? The W} 
had a hat 
pitching in’ 
these shore | 
dogs, and ij 
Captain ; 
Gates’ delig 
leap in bet) 
tearing them - 
with those inj 
ible arms ¢: 
It gave him | 
thing to do, |; 
thing to tal| 
histime. Itwa | 
pler than ru| 
into the drug } 
after a spong 
a bottle of 
monia. 

““Won’t | 
me? I migt| 
well be ma) 
meal of as fr\ 
ened to dea| 
Abner said ac | 

“VI risk ¢ 
dog. I knoy\ 
tastes,” Car 
Gates laughe| 

Mr. Sande 
returned to pi 

“Perils of the sea, perils on the sea. Of and on. T 
might be a peril on the sea, and not of the sea, you un 
stand that? Wind, for example. We don’t insure age 
ordinary wear and tear caused by the impulsion of 
particles against the sails of a ship. A suit of sails doe 
last forever. What’s meant by the wind clause ist 
pestuous action, cyclones and the like of that, hurrica 
typhoons, black squalls, pamperos, williwaws and e 
noctials.”’ a 

“Ring-tailed snorters,” Captain Gates contribt 
abruptly. 

“I don’t mean to say,” Abner droned, “that the loss § 
got to be an immediate effect of the wind, such as the | 
of sails or the snapping of a mast. It may be a col 
quential loss. That’s a term of art. Excessive We 
pressure may cause the seams to give.” a. 

“TI warrant her seams,” Jim Bagley roared. His bu’ 
er’s pride was touched. “If she’s weak enough 10 § 
her oakum in the second year, she deserves to found 

“My company hasno mind to founder with her. 
buffets and batterings of the sea come under perils; 
ning is a peril; collision is a peril when it comes in 
or dark.’ 

“Rats,” Bagley sniffed. z 

“Rats. Damage by rats. No; that, I take it, is : 
on the sea and not of it. You will have to be speci 
insured against rats. Thieves and rovers. + « 
leila Bi, Barratry.” 

“What’s that?” | 

“Tf the master runs away with the ship, that’s barrat 
If he sinks her or strands her, that’s barratry. If he et 
bezzles the cargo or puts it to the torch, that’s barratry 


FIS CHER 


He stopped, immersed in papers. Captain Gates, a 
ing through the door, was attracted by a twinkle from th’ 
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» arrowhead of obsidian on Syl’s breast, slung 
pendant toa gold chain. She had drawn a deep, 
sh. She moved several swift steps to the parlor 
Jon was in there, reading. 

’ ruin your eyes,”’ the younger sister said. 

Fight at this time it was dark here,” Ellen con- 
But the leaves have all fallen off the ash tree 


‘| you why,” Captain Gates said, appearing in the 
y “Scholars, attention. You take a day like today 
ith a good frost; the frost freezes the juice in the 
jhe leaves and draws them out of their sockets, 
as soon as the sun melts the frost, down they 
{ the leaves with sap in them that go first, you'll 
added, managing to give a cynical twist even to 
,t account of Nature’s processes. 

ited past him with a faint nod of her head, and 
Jirs. She never knew when she could take him 
and this infuriated her. When she had asked 


‘rday what had become of the mittens she had 
im the winter before, he had replied solemnly 
lackfish—a giant blackfish—had attacked him 
sile he was in an open boat without a weapon, and 
jen forced to leap out on the creature’s back and 
-t by stuffing those mittens down its blowhole. 
‘e had learned from others that he had told her 
4e truth about this celebrated encounter. Yet he 
perfectly satisfied to have her receive his account 
spirit of levity. 

nearing over the banisters that Captain Gates 
‘ising to stay to supper—Ellen’s hospitality was 
(gh, for one who loathed men—Syl went supper- 
+ to practice on the church organ. 

‘en church offered no sanctuary from the man. 
| was Sunday, and the bell rope had not stopped 
ir on the rope mat in the entry when Captain 
-tered and took his place beside Hllen in the Bag- 
| He had with him Mrs. Hackleton. 

sting back of the choir rail, felt a wind of desola- 
‘ugh her heart. Mrs. Hackleton, in black, with 


her feathery black brows, her wide, black eyes, looked at 
that distance like a charcoal sketch. She had lovely hair. 
It grew well, and fell naturally into a dashing arrangement. 
But everybody knew what an.empty-headed thing Judith 
Hackleton had always been. 

People began coming in, the women smiling faintly, 
throwing off different kinds and degrees of perfumes, the 
men with grim and defeated countenances and vague sus- 
pirations, turning stiffly, putting down their hats with 
ponderous and equal motions, as if these hats were leaden. 

Syl told herself now that it was Mrs. Hackleton and not 
her lover’s explanation of the loss of the mittens which had 
brought things to such a desperate pass. Captain 
Gates sat.like a graven image, looking straight ahead of 
him, the mahogany color of his cheeks and ears strangely 
in.contrast with the porcelain effect of Mrs. Hackleton’s 
beautifully and pathetically hollowed cheek. She did have 
an air, but the earrings were not a happy touch; and her 
wearing of black so long after. Hackleton’s decease was 
simply affectation. She had-cling in her fingers. 

It was wonderful if Captain Gates hadn’t brought the 
Warbler actually into the pew with him. No doubt the 
creature was lying in the entry on the rope mat with its 
black muzzle between its black paws. These seafarers 
hadn’t the least consideration for people ashore. No doubt 
Captain Marsh, Captain Richard Houle had been just 
such enigmas in their youth. Now they had retired and 
were sitting about waiting for the ferry. Stertorous breath- 
ers, they listened with their cod’s mouths pursed up, their 
bleak eyes glimmering through sleepy lashes, their fists 
doubled on their knees showing sunken knuckles from 
knocking Barbados niggers galleywest. 

Syl tried to console herself with the thought that Cap- 
tain Gates would grow old to be like those men. She would 
be better off a single woman. After the benediction, she 
slipped out through the vestry to make sure Captain 
Gates did not catch her eye while he was in Mrs. Hackle- 
ton’s company. 

But, from a distance, she saw that he had joined Ellen. 
Evidently then he had not come to church with Mrs. 
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Hackleton, but had merely met her on the steps and gone 
in with her. Yet, if Syl had taxed him with the more sin- 
ister act, he very likely wouldn’t have defended himself. 
The leopard couldn’t change his spots, he might aver. 

Much dispirited, Syl went into the barn and saddled her 
horse, Menelik. Ellen had named him, but only Syl dared 
ride him. Ellen was afraid of horses, and she was likewise 
mistrustful of men and ships. She was aloof with possible 
lovers. She perfectly abominated Syl’s act in running a 
three-legged race at the Fourth of July exercises. Syl, in 
knickers—plum-colored knickers—with a sporty silk 
handkerchief wound about her bobbed hair, gray silk 
stockings, and black pumps, had let herself be bound to 
Eddie Geary with a rawhide thong. The two of them had 
come tearing down the dusty little street in a gale of laugh- 
ter, winners; the sidewalks lined with people craning their 
necks, Captain Gates standing over against the bank 
building, imperturbable even when it was certain he must 
be in a rage with her. He didn’t like that rig, he had told 
Syl later. She looked too well articulated in it; but then, 
he didn’t like her any better in her bell-mouthed white- 
duck trousers, and these didn’t articulate her in the least. 

Riding furiously across plowed land in the face of a 
heavy rain cloud, Syl found herself in a flash sprawling on 
the ground. Menelik had shied at the rush of that apricot- 
colored dog jumping up out of nowhere, out of a lot of corn 
trash. The girl, pitching sideways into a patch of land 
which had been turned over for the winter, knocked her 
head against one of those bowlders hauled on here by the 
elder Fisher to warm and dress the soil. 

In the next second, it seemed, Captain Gates’ arm was 
about her shoulders. He was frightened for her, feeling 
her threaten to slip away out of his hands in a dead faint. 
So much she knew by the involuntary grip of his fisher- 
man’s fingers on her arms. The pain of that grip did in 
fact. keep her from keeling over altogether. 

“‘Beetle-goose,”. he whispered, panic-stricken. He had 
named her by the seafaring name of the star Betelgeuse, 
which had helped him so many times to find his way home. 

(Continued on Page 74) 


Nobody Knew Better Than Captain Gates the Danger of a Ship’s Crew Running Before that Broken 


Sea in a Small Boat 
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[ THIS year—or any other year, for that mat- 


FD 4 7 é. FP eae sl Hi worth of jewelry, he also found some alley | 
ter—runs true to form, it will provide the Amer- By este as Tt. C LOWE if and sampled it, with the result that his 


ican public with vast entertainment in the form 
of a sensational murder trial. In the réle of defen- 
dant, there will appear someone who represents 
wealth being wasted in loose living. Beautiful but 
erring young women are also a necessary ingredi- 
ent. A few drug peddlers, bootleggers, cab- 
arets and exotic types of automobiles may 
be added for seasoning. The concoction 
should then be stirred hysterically until it 
explodes and splatters over a background 
lurid enough to make the more feverish 
motion-picture scenario writers wonder if 
they had not better resign and enter the 
foreign-missionary service. 

While they wallow in depression, a corps 
of famous criminal lawyers will enter the 
plot, trailed by a ballet of sob sisters, a quar- 
tet of alienists and a mob scene of photog- 
raphers. This part of the entertainment is 
known as the ballyhoo. Next comes the 
tremendous, soul-stirring, heart-gripping, 
extra-special, five-star, tear-distilling scene 
in the court room. [If it is correctly staged, 
somebody “‘bares her soul.’’ Excellent 
phrase, that. All short words and they fit 
well in the headlines. Eventually the de- 
fendant dodges the noose or electric chair, 
after which there will be much futile talk 
about contempt for law and the outrageous 
power of wealth. 

As a rule, such an entertainment is ac- 
cepted by the public as Exhibit A among 
the proofs that something is the matter with 
the administration of our criminal law. Well, 
something is wrong, quite a lot of somethings, 
but these cases constitute nothing more than 
incidents. 

To our appalling national total of homi- 
cide, robbery with arms and other very seri- 
ous crimes of violence, these cases contribute 
less than one-half of one per cent. Asarule, 
the defendant’s lawyers have done nothing, 
or very little, to offend the ethies of the legal 
profession. They were exceptionally able men 
who took advantage of the vast library of 
safeguards available to any defendant. If 
these were not sufficient, they introduced the 
defense of insanity. And why shouldn’t they? 
It is offered to them by the sovereign state. 
They don’t have to invent it for that par- 
ticular trial. From their point of view, to 
overlook it would be gross neglect of the legal 
rights of their client, since the line between 
sanity and insanity is hazy at best. 


Justice Tied Up in Red Tape 


Hee the general effect of these 
trials may be bad; many people think 
so, and probably they are right. But the 
point I wish to make is that these cases are 
tried by criminal lawyers under the criminal 
law, in compliance with accepted rules of procedure that 
can be changed whenever the people so will. If the out- 
come is unwholesome, the public is morally at fault in 
equal degree with the lawyers. 

Call to mind any murder case of the florid, sensational 
type that you can remember and ask yourself if it was not 
brought to trial fairly promptly. I venture to say that it 
was. The able criminal lawyer is not afraid to try his case. 
He goes to bat, as the district attorneys say. His client 
comes up to the halter. The criminal lawyer does the best 
he can, win or lose; and because the odds are all in his 
favor, he generally wins. 

But the professional criminal’s lawyer doesn’t do that 
at all. He is an entirely different breed. Not once in a hun- 
dred times does respectable wealth employ him to defend 
an erring member of the family. He isn’t famous, except 
in criminal circles. He is a weasel and arat. When his man 
goes to trial, there is at least a fair probability of convic- 
tion. Therefore the technicalities, red tape and loopholes 
this lawyer takes advantage of relate for the most part to 
delay. He frequently uses tactics that ought to disbar him. 
Nearly every case he takes requires a straining of legal 
ethics. In countries where the Code Napoleon prevails, he 
would either adopt a prompt and drastic change of meth- 
ods or soon find himself in a cell. Much could be done 
under our own existing laws and rules of procedure to put 
the brakes on his operations, but very little is done, to the 
shame of the legal profession. 


ILLUSTRATED Br WYNCIE KING 


Any sane discussion of crime in this country, looking 
toward practical means for improving conditions, must 
take into consideration the criminal’s lawyer, who, as I 
have said, and wish to say again, is an entirely different 


person. from the learned, skillful criminal lawyer. Let’s ° 


forget. the latter; we know that he is often a master of 
cheap melodrama who toys with our messy sentimental- 
ism, but his faults are a reflection of our own. But the 
criminal’s lawyer is a scoundrel, willfully and knowingly 
using the high privileges granted him as a sworn officer of 
the court against the state’s interests, and to his own 
private profit. 

Let’s have a close-up of this virtuoso in action. Primarily 
his game is delay, not acquittal. Delay is more than 90 per 
cent of his strategy. But think this matter over and you 
will see that delay in sufficient quantity utterly defeats the 
ends of justice. Even an ordinary civil debt such as your 
grocery bill has been canceled, so far as you are concerned, 
if it doesn’t have to be paid for 100 years. And what a 
marvelous variety of opportunities for delay the law af- 
fords! 

Let’s take the case of Bill Burglar, whose profession is 
indicated by his name. He has just suffered the misfor- 
tune of being arrested, due to a bit of carelessness. While 
going through an apartment. and gathering up $12,000 


ilance was relaxed and he left numerous fin} 
Having been in the toils of the law, off an) 
the age of fifteen, when he took his \ 
degree in a reformatory, his finger print; 
known to the police. 

Three days after the burglary th; 
him in his favorite hangout, whic) ; 
well known. Although he was tak | 
and immediately to the police stai| 
of his arrest traveled even more ray | 
lawyer and a professional bondsm; i 
while he was being booked—that | 
while the sergeant was writing h | 
name, alleged address, alleged ageal; 
occupation. Bond is furnished imn} 
in cash, if necessary. | 


Bill Burglar Out on Ba 


(CONSIDERS Bill’s record, th 
remarkable and should requii| 
planation. In due time, probably, | 
tions will be required—some bills 
effect are pending, but at present | 
tions are asked. If they were, andn | 
were possible, a very ugly truth 4| 
disclosed. Briefly, the defendant— f 
through his lawyer, if he has the kin} 
yer I am talking about—hag depo : 
stolen jewels, or part of them, witht | 
man as collateral to secure the bon 
assuredly something has been depos: 
cause the honor of the man under ar | 
ply doesn’t exist.. It isn’t even a | 
paper; it is zero with the rim kno} 
Yet there stands a bondsman eager ) 
ply $2000, $5000, $10,000, or even } 
in cash to prevent the steel bars fr 
porarily restraining Bill Burglar’s li} 
This is the first act in the game @ 
To understand its importance ye) 
glance at the statistics showing the 
affairs in the office of the district ai 
For this purpose let’s take some | 
A few years ago there were pendin; 
the courts of just one of the large || 
which make up Greater New York 24: 
inal indictments, while 2000 4 
were awaiting investigation by gran( 
That condition no longer exists in th 
ticular county; it has been changed r | 
for the better; but those were the | 
when Bill Burglar was arrested. TI 
still of interest, because the presen’ 
wave got its running start under the| 
ditions. The courts had bogged down | 
great many cities they are still wa) 
through such bogs, while the police § 
most of the blame. : a 
But let’s get back to Bill Burglar. } 
nately for him, there were some hund| 
prisoners in jail awaiting trial. Now ii| 
traditional practice everywhere in this country to1 | 
cases first. We deal very tenderly with criminal defen 
The poor fellow in jail awaiting trial receives first ( 
eration; not that he is always eager for it, but tre: 
assumes that he is, and the Constitution guarantees 
man a speedy trial. If the courts are swamped, at 
usually are almost everywhere, then the man out 0: 
must wait, much to his delight and profit, although} 
retically he is surrendering his rightful place in the]! 
a more unfortunate person. ; i] 
But the case of Bill Burglar was what the distri: 
torney considered an open-and-shut case. There we 
finger prints; one or two pieces of jewelry were fou 
his person, and he had just given another piece {1 
sweetheart. The evidence appeared sufficient; more! 
he was a known criminal, an old offender. Therefoi! 
case was not allowed to drag unduly. The indictmen’ 
returned promptly and about six weeks later the cas! 
set for trial. 
Bill’s lawyer sent his assistant, a clerk, who steppe 
to the railing when the case was called and said, 
Honor, we have a case today in Judge McGuire's a 
It was set for trial a month before this one. We mus! 
for postponement.” be. 
The court realized that the defendant facing J 
McGuire also had a right to be defended by couns i 
there appeared to be no alternative but to grant delay, 
it was granted. | 


me is played over and over again. Courtesy 
< takes precedence over speedy punishment of 
mis tradition arose in the sleepy old days when 
» not much crime, and the criminal’s lawyer 
| not exist or was a very rare species. Oddly 
jhis means of obtaining delay flourishes, prob- 
‘ts very worst, in New York City. There, 
c high jurisdiction dealing with crimes of the 
nitude grant delay because the lawyer in the 
ya previous engagement before some court of 
‘ior jurisdiction. A defendant charged with 
yvith arms wins delay because his lawyer must 
4] suit involving an express shipment valued 
jor even less. 
wases especially win consideration from the 
ecause judgment could be taken by default 
s failed to appear, which is not true, of course, 
jal cases. This situation would be bad enough 
| representations were bona fide, but they are 
, criminal’s lawyer uses his utmost means to 
ut these conflicting trial dates. It is not at all 
,or him to obtain five or six postponements by 
.ermeans than this. Meanwhile the defendant 
ye and presumably busy. Usually he has only 
ession, so it is fair to assume that that is what 
im. Some months ago a judge in New York 
+) knew very well the type of lawyer with whom 
»aling, grew tired of this maneuver after it had 
ked five times and said so very sternly. When 
:was called next time the defendant stood be- 
‘bar of justice alone. WU) 
re is your lawyer?”’ asked the judge. 
in’t know,’ was the answer, in tones that 
ipped briny tears. And then he repeated: 
/ know. He said he’d be here. He must be 
jaybe he’s been in an accident. I don’t know 
le is, and I don’t see any of my witnesses.”’ 
' pathetic situation for an unfortunate citi- 
ing the possibility of five years in the peni- 
'. But this particular judge had grown wary. 
it’s too bad,” he said. “Well, I’ll cancel the bond 
mit you to jail until we hear from your lawyer.” 
«; than one minute the lawyer and the defendant’s 
Js arrived in the court room. It is the theory of 
Gcials well acquainted with this maneuver that the 
iwas in hiding not farther away than across the 
ind possibly in one of the toilets in the courthouse. 
i playing his last card for one more delay—playing 
sy and crookedly with the innate kindness and 
ity of a decent man sitting on the bench. He waz 
; the game not of the criminal lawyer but of the 
‘l’s lawyer. 

! 


Eease—and we may as well assume that it was the 
{ of Bill Burglar—then went to trial. His lawyer 
A like a poker player as point after point was scored 
(orosecutor. Seeing, at last, that conviction was in- 
lb, he went to the assistant district attorney con- 
t the prosecution and tried to bargain for a light 
te on a belated plea of guilty. 


The More Accomplices, the Better 


Bill Burglar’s Finger Prints are Well Known to the Police 


It is astounding to the man unfamiliar with proceedings 
in the courthouse that such proposals should ever be con- 
sidered, but they are. District attorneys, and especially 
young assistants, are jealous of their batting averages. 
They want to make the very best showing possible, and a 
jury is always an uncertain element. Not infrequently 
prosecutors compromise on a light sentence if a plea of 
guilty is entered even after all the state’s evidence is be- 
fore the jury and the defendant has obviously admitted 
utter defeat. In Bill Burglar’s case, however, the assistant 
district attorney refused to compromise. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty and the defendant was led off 
to jail. 

Studying the record carefully, the criminal’s lawyer saw 
a possibility and seized it. Decisions of the higher. courts 
defining the term “‘aecomplice”’ offer succulent material 


for appeal in cases involving professional crooks. Being 
criminals, they deal largely with criminals; and so it 
often happens that almost every witness except the 
injured complainant and the arresting officer might 
possibly, by legal construction, be regarded as an ac- 
complice. If so, his unsupported testimony against 
the defendant would be insufficient. He must be cor- 
roborated. The fact that the jury believed him is not 
enough. 

So Bill Burglar’s lawyer raised a question as to 
whether one of the important witnesses was not, in the 
light of certain decisions, an accomplice. This appeal, 
however, was not filed promptly. In New York State 
the defendant’s lawyer has one year in which to give 
notice of appeal; and even after that, he may come for- 
ward with excuses for not filing his brief. So the crim- 
inal’s lawyer waited 362 days before giving notice. 
Some weeks later, he filed his brief. The question he 
raised was one that troubles the lower courts contin- 
ually. They are inclined to treat it gingerly, so a cer- 
tificate of reasonable doubt was issued and, presto, the 
defendant was again out on bond. 


Boosting the Batting Average 


qpee higher courts being swamped at the time, Bill 
Burglar resumed operations with at least a gambling 
chance for a profitable year, knowing that even if the 
verdict should eventually be affirmed, he would receive 
consideration for the year spent in jail before he had 
even given notice of appeal. This is not true in all 
states. Some of them do not take into consideration 
time spent in jail before notice of appeal is given. But 
New York State does, and we are dealing with a New 
York State case. 

After long delay, the verdict in this case was over- 
thrown and a new trial ordered. Three years had 
elapsed since the commission of the crime. The first 
year had been frittered away in delays, most of which 
were granted as a courtesy to counsel. The second year 
was deliberately wasted before notice of appeal was given. 
The third year covers the period of the appeal. The dis- 
trict attorney then faced the problem of again finding his 
witnesses. Some of them had left the state. All of them 
were sick of the case, because every time a delay was 
granted they had all been in the court room. Five times 
they were summoned and dismissed; no consideration 
whatever was shown for them. They were just citizens 
and not nearly so important as a member of the bar. 
So that case, after three years, was cold. Moreover the 
district attorney felt very uncertain about being able to 
produce the additional testimony required under the opin- 
ion reversing the former conviction. In addition to that, 
he had many other cases to try. Some ten or twelve then 
ready for trial appeared to be open-and-shut cases. 

He considered his batting average. Why tackle this case 
again? Especially, why do it when one considers how 
easily and quietly such a case can be dropped? Is it for- 
mally dismissed? Not at all. The defendant’s bail is 
discharged and he is released on his own recognizance. He 
is still under indictment and theoretically subject to trial. 
But he knows that the storm has blown over. His lawyer, 
(Continued on Page 182) 
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Installment Buying 


HE press of the country is replete with discussions of 

installment buying. As is commonly the case with a 
subject that has suddenly become prominent, opinions 
vary widely; also, these are often advanced with more heat 
than argument, more assumptions than figures. On the 
one hand, installment buying is depicted as the balance 
wheel that maintains the even operations of production 
and distribution. On the other hand, it is contumaciously 
denounced as a species of speculation, the perversion of 
cheap money, like plunging on the stock exchange. 

Installment buying is, of course, a long-established prac- 
tice. Houses, furnishings and musical instruments, to 
mention a few items, have always been purchased largely 
on installments. Installment buying has long been re- 
garded as a commitment of savings. The volume of prewar 
installment buying is not a matter of record or appraisal. 
Purchases on installment within recent years are com- 
monly regarded as greatly in excess of those of the prewar 
period. This idea contains a large element of assumption. 
To make a comparison one must reduce the current vol- 
ume of installment buying to correspond to the difference 
in price level and in the purchasing power of money; this 
would reduce the current figure one-third. The chief ex- 
tensions in the installment buying of the present time are 
in the directions of the automobile, the radio and electrical 
labor-saving machinery, particularly for the home. These 
are all new additions to the standard of living, and it is nat- 
ural to expect that acquisitions would be made to consid- 
erable extent through purchases on the installment plan. 

The actual volume of such installment buying is not a 
matter of record, nor are we able to find comprehensive 
tabulations, by geographical cross sections of industries or 
otherwise, that might safely be accepted as an indication 
or measurement of expansion in this direction. The past 
five years have witnessed widespread house building, which 
naturally must have been done on installments to a consid- 
erable extent. 

Surveying the field of retail merchandising, it is difficult 
to give much credence to apprehensive views concerning 
the extent of installment buying. The cash sales of mail- 
order houses have been huge; it is difficult to believe that 
they represent a volume of buying that has been seriously 


retrenched by installment purchases. There has been wide 
extension in the use and sale of cosmetics and toilet arti- 
cles, using these terms in the broadest sense; this is a cash 
business that seems not to have suffered in competition 
with installment buying of other kinds of goods. In short, 
it is hard to find evidence that cash buying has been seri- 
ously curtailed by increase of installment buying. Also, it 
is easy to say, but hard to prove, that expenditures—cash, 
credit and installment—are excessive in relation to income. 

This skepticism is supported by the reports of savings 
banks and life-insurance companies. Savings-bank depos- 
its, Judged by the number of depositors and size of ac- 
counts, have not only held up well; they have exhibited a 
notable expansion. The issues of new life-insurance poli- 
cies and the total volume of life insurance have displayed 
a substantial augmentation. The records of these two 
specific forms of saving certainly do not reveal signs of in- 
roads that would be expected if installment buying had 
seriously altered the family budget. 

Installment buying may be defined as a method of budg- 
eting; it may also be designated as the advance outlay 
of savings. Psychologies differ. Some people prefer to 
have savings deposits accumulate at four per cent until 
a sum of money is available to complete the purchase of a 
desired article; others, assured of the regularity of monthly 
savings, prefer to buy the article on installments. The sav- 
ings account pays a lower rate of interest, the installment- 
purchase plan requires a higher rate of interest; but as 
against this, the buyer has the use of the article in the 
interval. If the installment prices are proper and do not 
include a usurious rate of interest, it must be regarded as a 
proper subject of choice for a family to determine which 
type of purchase it will employ. 

It is urged that installment buying is mortgaging the 
future inordinately. That depends upon the volume of in- 
stallment buying, for which we have no comprehensive and 
trustworthy figure, but only guesses. Such an indictment 
cannot be drawn in general terms, but must be made 
specifically for families with denominated incomes, against 
which stand specific commitments, in terms of installments, 
over stated periods. Any scheme of buying on the install- 
ment plan is to some extent based upon assumption of 
maintenance of the present level of income. This means 
that the budget is contingent upon prosperity. 

Obviously, if such a highly improbable thing should de- 
velop as a recurrence of the nonemployment of five years 
ago, when millions were out of work, many contracts for in- 
stallment purchases would lapse. But commerce in goods 
and services is based on a normal outlook, and no scheme 
of trade can be conducted, based on continuous fear of im- 
minent and profound economic depression. There must be 
confidence or there will be hoarding. 

It is urged, furthermore, that installment buying leads 
to distortion of the normal relationship between different 
goods and services in the standard of living; that, since 
installment buying is easy, people are tempted to invest in 
the goods thus procurable an amount of money out of due 
proportion to the family income. It is suggested that peo- 
ple keep up their installments on automobiles and deny 
the children clothing, that gasoline takes priority over 
food, that radio installments are paid and contributions to 
the church neglected, and the like. 

Now these are all specific matters that ought not to be 
handled in a general manner. It is not likely, in a wide- 
spread fashion, that a relatively elastic demand for certain 
articles will take precedence over a naturally quite inelastic 
demand for other goods. It is easy in a somewhat frivolous 
world, where money is cheap and prosperity ubiquitous, in 
a period of social transition to charge that families con- 
centrate on luxuries and dispense with necessaries; but it 
is doubtful if this occurs to any serious extent. 

The real questions concerning installment buying are 
two: First, does it represent a reasonable program of 
expenditures, judiciously interpreted in the light of prob- 
able prospect of maintenance of prosperity? This is 
a question concerning which one can hardly formulate a 
positive or a negative opinion. The presumption is in favor 
of program of expenditures rather than purposeless dissi- 
pation of family income. We have amazingly little infor- 
mation or statistics on consumption. After a few years we 


ought to be able, out of the results of the censuses of m} 
factures and other trade data, to formulate some idea i 
the extent to which installment buying has Tepresent| 
changed budgeting of the family income and whethy 
not this has been disadvantageous. 

Secondly, the meat in the coconut of the question li} 
the utility of the articles purchased on installments, | 
the purpose of purchase and the quality of the article | 
the form of payment, that is decisive. Installment bu, 
should be used for the purchase of articles that have a j 
able use in time, not those of short life. Obviously , 
should not purchase on the installment plan an article 
will be discarded before payment is completed, This | 
be regarded as almost axiomatic, despite the fact | 
before the war a great deal of clothing was purchase | 
the installment plan, and some is still so purchased, _ 

But the extension of installment buying to which pi} 
attention is at present directed and that we are here | 
sidering deals largely with the procurement of artick; 
themselves naturally durable, such as automobiles | 
electric appliances. So long as the down payment is iy 
and the period of installment payments short compared | 
the period of use of the article, it will be difficult to li; 
valid criticism against the installment purchase, as s| 
In short, the utility of the commodity purchased, the q, 
ity of the article from the standpoint of durability, 
time element of use as against the time element of )\ 
ment, whether, broadly considered, the purchase in i} 
was proper—these are the real considerations. 

It is just on this point that the public is being flo} 
with special pleading. If the purchase is proper as a)} 
purchase, the burden of proof lies on the objector } 
criticizes the transaction when it is made on the ins| 
ment plan to prove that the form of payment convei 
benefit into an injury. 

It is easy to criticize the purchase of automobiles an | 
make assumptions as to the nature and utility of their | 
The car of nearly every family has both a business use | 
a pleasure use. Each case stands upon its own foot ; 
There has been considerable gratuitous criticism of farn 
purchases of automobiles; but, in fact, few classes em) 
automobiles so usefully, vocationally and culturally 
farmers. And few goods are so cheap, in terms of unil 
farm crops, as the postwar automobile. | 

Before the war, much of the electrical labor-saving | 
chinery was inefficient and expensive. It has now bec | 
relatively efficient and is constantly becoming less ex] 
sive. The meaning of inexpensive and effective elect : 
machinery for the reduction of household drudgery | 
to be dismissed in trivial terms. Certainly no one | 
begrudge it to a housewife if she prefers to buy a pie¢) 
labor-saving machinery on the installment plan, with 
saving of work in the interval, rather than keep up thew 
and defer the purchase until the money has met 

The sound sense of the public must be trusted to de} 
mine through experience the disposition of the family 
come. The standard of living is a development that can | 
be treated straight out from the standpoint of econom 
There is a considerable body of publie opinion inelinin)| 
the view that continuity between production and consul 
tion and a certain balance between consumption and sav 
represent the course of business to be achieved if eydle) 
alternate booms and depressions are to be avoided. | 

Installment buying has some effect in smoothing out 
curve of production. Not only are money and credit ch ; 
but under our present systems of banking and transpo) 
tion the relations between production, distributio ve 
consumption are fluid and adaptable. Crities of mo 
trends of consumption must consider the current stand ’ 
of living from the standpoint of production, finance 
distribution as they are, not as they were before the i 

Under these cireumstances, while conceding freely t 
there is foolish installment buying—just as there is fool? 
cash buying, foolish dissipation of family income and f 
ish exaggeration of trivial luxuries—it seems to us that 
wise appraiser of business will make the inference that ; 
stallment buying, by and large, is a development and n 
perversion of modern business, and be content to aw 
further developments on the basis of faith in the comm 
sense of the American family. 


--BTURNED to America eight weeks ago, and most 
f my time has been spent in demonstrating to those 


jufficiently interested that Europe, like money, isn’t. 


‘thing. It has been a hard task. Apparently there are 
eliefs held adamant in an otherwise intelligent circle 
‘Ww York: Good wines can be made in six days in the 
iss slums of Mulberry Street, and Europe is the place 
(e—really live. 

‘on all other matters there is flexibility, even skepti- 
, There is manifest readiness, in a pinch, to throw 
oard the Constitution of the United States, the Hin- 
| theory, a favorite columnist, or even the sacred 
‘, that living beyond your means is the attribute of 
.s. But I could cast no slur upon the vintage vinegar 
iilberry Street, and I could not shake the credo that 
‘Europe knows how to live. 

‘ist why,” I asked humbly, for I am young and inno- 
‘in the ways of the world and six-day wine races, 
urope the place to live—really live?”’ 

‘urope ofiers culture,’’ snapped my informant, with 
jus impatience. ‘It has everything America has not.” 
‘lease specify,’’ I implored. 

‘ou ought to know. You just came back.” 

ith due modesty, this is exactly what I maintain. I 
i\dknow. I have spent four years in Europe. If Europe 
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is the place to live—really live, if Europe alone offers cul- 
ture, then I have made a grievous mistake. For I had the 
opportunity of spending the rest of my life in Europe, in a 
job commonly listed in the textbooks as one of the few 
rewards of journalism. 

There was an income attached, the equivalent of ten 
thousand a year—and more—in New York. There was 
complete independence. I was my own master seven thou- 
sand miles away from supervision. There was prestige at 
home and abroad for the foreign correspondent of an in- 
fluential New York newspaper. There was—if you attach 
importance to it—that peculiar social status which en- 
abled you to meet anyone up to premiers and kings upon 
more or less even terms. There was a soft, comfortable job 
for the observation of history in the making. And there 
was leisure. Often you could not work more than three 
hours a day. 

T had thrown all this away, because I was convinced that 
Europe was not the place to live—really live; had thrown 
it away at the age of twenty-six, although it was the reali- 
zation of a long-cherished dream, and I had not believed 
it attainable for many 
yearstocome. [had had 
my choice. I could live HoiD 
in Europe for the rest of 
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2 food and a patched roof. 


By Samuel Spewack 


BY HERBERT JOHNSON 


my life, financially secure; or I could return to America 
and start all over again, which is not easy. 

I made my decision and abandoned a sure thing for the 
unknown. In Europe I had a niche. In America I must 
find one. Now you do not throw away desirable posts at a 
moment’s caprice. I did it because I was convinced that 
Europe is not the place to live; that the Europe of 1926 
offers no culture not obtainable in America, while it de- 
prives you of the new culture which America is producing. 

After four years in Europe I am convinced that not only 
is America the place to live in—really live, but America 
alone offers culture. An unfashionable if not uncouth 
statement, but let me explain: 

The late war—recently discovered as a terrible catas- 
trophe in intellectual circles in New York—has made 
Europe a League of Nations of tired business men. Hard 
economic pressure has transformed beyond recognition the 
Europe that read, that thought, dreamed and created. 
Europe in 1926 is and must be composed of money grub- 
bers. When the franc falls, when unemployment increases 
in England, when taxes scrape the sky in Germany, when 

one out of every seven living beings 

in Austria depends upon a meager 

dole for bread, the mentality of 

Europe is absorbed in the problem of 

Culture be- 
comes a word of distant 
and historic signifi- 
eance. The rate of ex- 
change is the 

best seller; the 
bankruptcy 

court provides 

the drama of 

the day, and the 
whining of the 
discontented 

the song of the 


(Continued on 
Page 91) 
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And when they bite the kisser, he 


unhygienic. For instance, the diet of both Jack Sprat and 
Surviveth not o’erlonge. 


his wife was entirely lacking in vitamins, unless they cor- 
rected this lack by eating a number of cakes of yeast for 
dessert. When, again, good King Arthur stole three pecks 
of barley meal to make a bag pudding, we can only feel 
that the queen served him just right for this unethical pro- 
ceeding by putting in it two great lumps of fat and by fry- 
ing the unconsumed portion for the next day’s meal. Thus 
What coward would notte dare she gave the king an unbalanced diet of the most indiges- 
Ye puckered lippe, e’en though he knew tible sort, far too rich in fats and carbohydrates. 
Sure death awaited there? You might arrange for nursie to revise some of her very 
4 No true son of our race! Then uppe unhygienic nursery rimes. For example, this seems to me 
Your voices raise with mes a very suitable version of Curly Locks: 
We who are due to take the trippe 
Upon old Charon’s leaky shippe 


The gay caballero, Hozay Bellozero, 
Said, “Gosh, how insultin’ you speak! 

But don’t you be frettin’; some day I'll be gettin’ 
Big pay to be screened as a sheik. 

I dance the fandango, 

And also the tango, 
So don’t you be peevish, old pal; 

Put your hat on and hurry 

To work, and don’t worry; 
Do you get me, fal, lal, de, lal, lal?” 


The foolish old fellow grew suddenly mellow, 
His thoughts on the fillums and jack; 
So he left his fair daughter with Hozay, who caugl ' 
And gave her two kisses—smack, smack! 
In tones that were tender 


Death waits behind ye blissful smack 
Of dewy lips. Yet I 

Confess with thee that I will dare, 
Though horribly I die. 


For what is life withoute a kiss? 


Curly Locks! Curly Locks! 


Salute thee. Men Wilt thou be mine? 


One kiss, and then— 
Ho, for eternitie! —Lowell Otus Reese. 
Science for the Nursery 


(Dietetic Nursery Rimes) 


VEEN nursie recites the sweet old nursery rimes to 
you, you must always be polite and strive not to hurt 
her feelings. But you should realize that these rimes are 
not to be taken too literally, for they are often regrettably 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


The Truth 


Thou shalt not wash dishes 
Nor yet feed the swine; 

But eat pasteurized milk 
From a sterilized can, 

And feed upon spinach 
And prune juice and bran! 


he Third Degree 


The Whole Truth 


—Morris Bishop. 


He said, “I'll heap splendor 
Upon you, believe me, I shall!” 
But the fillum kings couldn’t 
Quite see him, or wouldn’t, 
And they gave him the fal, de, lal, lal. 


Having married her hero—Hozay Bellozero— 
The girl who was Inez Tworeel 
Now waits on a table in what was a stable, 
Where they serve you an eighty-cent meal. 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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Splendid, meaty, nourishing beans! Tomato 
Wiru ibe TT al he sauce that’s famous from the Atlantic to the 

“lh TOMATO SAV . Pacific! A flavor which is blended through and 
oie | through—every forkful a delight to your taste! 


Lo I fag CAMpBE S c PANY - ir A”) 
Ne. hd Sin uae ee : When your appetite is all set for beans, you 
a want the delicious kind that satisfy your hunger 
ai and have the real flavor — Campbell’s! 
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Be sure to have a plentiful supply in your 

pantry. Take Campbell’s Beans along with you 

| 12 cents a can on your outing. This sturdy, appetizing food is 
| Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada already cooked, and it’s SO convenient |! 
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| J to 1 the motorboat on its way 

to Little Dog passed out of sight 

beyond the island, Nell and Molly 
said no word; and even when it was gone 
they sat for a moment motionless and 
still. Then Nell cried softly, “Killed!” Molly caught her 
breath, and her tone was no more than a whisper. All 
about them lay the silent lake, and out beyond the lee the 
wind stirred across the water. 

“Do you suppose it’s true?” 

“That was Bart Dale,’”’ Nell replied. ‘He’s a deputy 
sheriff or something. It must be.’ 

“It doesn’t seem possible!’’ Molly protested. 

“Jim Newbert’s over there,’’ Nell remembered. ‘‘He 
must be over there still.” 

“You don’t think he did it!” Molly cried, and Nell 
shook her head. 

“No, no! No, he’s awfully attractive,” she protested. 
“‘He’s really ever so nice. No, but he must be there.” She 
added quickly, “‘Let’s go over, Molly. Let’s paddle over 
there right now.” 

Molly shuddered. ‘‘No, no, Nell. No, you can go if 
you want to; but I’m not going. I’ll get Dill to take me 
to the island, and then you can go.” 

Nell laughed uneasily. “I don’t really want to,” she 
confessed. ‘‘It’s rather terrifying, isn’t it? I wonder who 
did do it. There weren’t even any servants there.” 

“She was so friendly,’ Molly reminded the other. ‘‘I 
liked her. Poor thing!” 

“Tt might have been that black maid,’ Nell suggested. 
“She certainly acted as though she’d done something. She 
was in an awful hurry, Molly.” 

They had forgotten to paddle, sitting idly in the lee, 
thinking aloud; but Dill must have heard their low voices, 
for that man called now from the wharf, ‘‘That you, Mis’ 
Main?” 

“Yes, Dill,’ Molly answered. 

“Hear what they said, did you?” he asked; and Nell 
swung the canoe back toward the wharf and paddled that 
way as Molly admitted that they had heard. 

“Guess there’ll be some excitement around here when 
folks hear about it,’’ Dill remarked in a tone of satisfaction. 

“‘Tt’s terrible,” Molly reminded him. ‘‘She was such a 
harmless person—nice as she could be.” 

“‘ Always one to have trouble, she was,’’ Dill protested. 
“Nothing ever was to suit her. I’ve heard tell how she’d 
go into a fit, like, when she was mad.” 

Nell laughed at him. “‘ You didn’t sell her milk, did you, 
Dill?” 

“Never had a thing to do with her,’’ Dill replied. ‘‘See 
her a few times when she come to the landing here, but she 
never let on to see me. Wan’t one to see folks unless they 
was her kind.”” He added in a provocative tone, “‘ You was 
over there your own self this afternoon. Guess the 
police’ll be after you, Nell.” 

“‘T didn’t even land,” Nell reminded him; and she added 
thoughtfully, “Maybe she was already—dead then. Or 
maybe I could have done something.” 
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The Two Knelt at the 
Level of the Mole, Con: 
cealed There Behind 
the Rocky Balustrade, 
and Molly Whispered, 
“Did He See Us?” 


“That reporter’s over there still, 
prob’ly,”’ Dill remarked. ‘Well, he’ll 
have a story to put in the paper now, all 
right. Guess we’ll have more like him 
around here. This’ll make a noise.” 

Molly said, half to herself, “‘I wish 
Paul were here.” 

Nell considered this, said quickly, 
“Maybe he came up from Weirs with 
someone and went overthere. Hemight 
have heard about it and stopped there to 
find out what happened, or to help.” 

“He’d come to get me first,’’ Molly insisted confidently. 
“And they wouldn’t know about it yet at Weirs.”’ 

“Bart lives in Lakeport,’”’ Dill reminded them. ‘Guess 
if he’d heard about it, others would.” 

“Paul must have heard,” Nell decided. ‘‘Probably he 
got off the train and went over to Little Dog on his way to 
the island. That’s why he didn’t stop for you here.” She 
dipped her paddle again. ‘‘He’s probably at the island 
now, Molly. We’ll go on up there.” 

Molly agreed. “Yes, yes, that’s it,” she decided. ‘“Let’s 
hurry, Nell. Good night, Dill.” 

“Want I should go along?’’ Dill suggested. ‘‘Won’t be 
nervous up there if he ain’t there, will you?” 

“Oh, he’s there,” Molly insisted; and Nell added, 
‘Besides, there’s nothing to be nervous about.” 

“They’s a murderer loose around here ”* he reminded 
them, but they were drawing away from the wharf and he 
left the sentence unfinished. After they had covered a few 
rods Molly looked back and saw, dimly in the starlit night, 
that he was going along the wharf toward the shore. His 
figure disappeared there, and the night and the lonely lake 
closed in around them. Only, far off to the east, in the open 
water south of Little Dog, she caught a glimpse of a moving 
light, and the muffled and remote exhaust of a motorboat 
came to her ears. 

“There'll be a lot of people there pretty soon,” she told 
Nell. ‘“‘Everybody’ll be there.” 

“Like running to a fire,’”’ Nell said in faint scorn, and 
Molly nodded. , 
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“Paul and I ought to go over,” she remarked. ] 
pect we knew Madame Capello better than anyc: 
around here. There ought to be someone there 
after things till her friends come.” She added, | 
herself, “I wonder if she had any intimate frie s 
never heard her speak of them.” 

Nell made no reply. She was guiding the canc ¢ 
along the shore, avoiding by deft turns the sunker 5 
whose location in these shallow waters she knew 
The wind had not yet struck them; and when pr 
they rounded the point, Nell still kept close to shy. 
avoided its impact. 

But she said at last, “It’s blowing harder, Moll; 

“Dill said it would blow,” Molly agreed. “I q 
we'll have a thundershower, by the way it feels,” 

“It’s late for them,” Nell suggested. 

“They’re never out of season here,” Molly rey 
her, and laughed a little. “I love them at night,” sls 
“‘T like to be out in them, feel the water in my face f 
and I go swimming sometimes when one comes a) if 
night. It’s wonderful!” 

“TI know,” Nell agreed. She added ruefully, | 
never got used to them though. I’m simply terrifi ’ 

They were, thereafter, silent for a while, follow): 
wooded shore, swinging out a little now and then i 
the wharves and boathouses set hereabouts. The ci 3 
to which these structures appertained were dai: 
deserted; and the two spoke of the people who hac 
the summers here, carefully avoiding that topic upp 
in their minds. These folk they had liked anih 
they had disliked; and these had been friend |: 
those had seemed to avoid contact with their | 
bors; and the girl who lived here swam beat 11 
and dived like a professional, and the boy whi 
there was forever busy with his motorboats. 4 
matters and inconsequent, yet it was better: t 
than to be silent; and better to talk of these i 
than of the slain woman on her island over 1 
the lake. 

For more than a mile of the way to the islan | 
were able to keep half in the lee, close alo} 
shore; but at last it became nec ¥ 
to strike out across open water. | 
they did so they could see, far o | 
lights on Little Dog. The big hou y 
all ablaze, every window illumine: 1 
it was so remote that they got n « 
of the activities there; it seemed |i 
and serene. 

“As though she were having ap 3 
Molly commented half aloud. ‘| 
ways looked so at night. She like: 
ing lights everywhere.” 

When the matter whict | 
both their thoughts was! 
brought into the open the d 

3 cussed it more frankly; 
5 Molly remembered that st) 
sometimes thought the 


2 
bs lived in fear. 
\ “She seemed to have ali< 
. her eyes,” she told Nell. “Ih 
“y you ever notice it?” 
i. “‘T saw her only a few tis 
» Nell confessed, ‘‘and when € 
were usually a lot of EF 
* about. I noticed she was ! 
bly animated.” [ 
“T’ve seen her when she didn’t know I was wat!l 
her,” Molly persisted. ‘‘She used to keep looking ar‘ 
and her mouth, when she wasn’t talking or laughing! 
the saddest lines.’ : 
‘‘There’s a light in your living room,” Nell pointe 
“Paul’s there.” | 
“I left it on,” Molly explained. “But I’m sure’ 
there, or starting to find me. Watch for him. He'd be’ 
toward the mainland more; it’s so dark we mightmiss!) 
“He'd get out where the wind would help him, 
agreed. ‘‘We’ll be in the lee again pretty soon,” she a? 
“But it’s pretty stiff now, isn’t it?” / 1 
Molly nodded, thrusting her weight against the Pay 
“We don’t seem to be moving at all,” she rema®* 
‘‘But the island gets higher in front of us all the ime 
“See thd black, up northwest there. Those are clots 


Nell pointed out. ‘I can smell a thundershower afar | 
She laughed at her own weakness. ; 
(Continued on Page 33) P 


2t Down on My Knees to Look at it, and I Touched 
With My Finger, the Way You Do Fresh Paint’’ 


(Continued from Page 30) 
ll be ahead of it, easily,” Molly reminded her. 
ivon’t get here for an hour,” Nell estimated. 
‘were forced, for a part of the way from lee to lee, to 
ith a steady energy which made speech impossible. 
'o were not unaccustomed to a canoe, and Nell in 
ar was expert. So they did the task without com- 
iheir bodies swaying to the stroke, throwing their 
intoit at the endin that fashion which appears awk- 
vet is so effective. The wind was quartering; and 
‘ung them this way and that, taking it bow on when 
most oppressive, sliding away along the trough of 
ives when the pressure eased. Now and then a 
struck Molly’s face; her right arm was wet to the 
and once a cup of water slipped over the gunwale 
shed against her ankle. But by and by the resist- 
) their progress eased, they went forward more 
; and so they came at last into the lee under the 
| southward end. 
mg as they were in the open the mild turbulence 
them had filled their ears. But now, in this quieter 
rey could hear more easily, and 
‘id in a low tone, ‘‘ Did you hear 
'e, over toward the channel?” 
ichannel behind the island lay to 
t; Paul, even assuming he had 
to fetch Molly, would not have 
hat way. So Molly echoed, 
ird the channel?’’ 
inay have been the other side,” 
wreed. ‘‘May have been Paul.” 
y called, in a clear tone, ‘Paul! 
 Butnoreply came back to them, 
‘ll said quickly, ‘‘I guess I didn’t 
lything.” She swung along the 
(tothe cove below the house; and 
‘wthe high bulk of the mole out- 
gainst the sky, the house itself 
above their heads. 


(Skiff Was by This Time Almost 
Path Them; They Peered Caus 
isly Over the Balustrade and Saw 
| the Figure of a Man 
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““Were you sure you heard a paddle?” 
Molly asked once, and Nell shook her 
head, replied in an unduly emphatic 
tone, ‘‘No, no, I must have been wrong.” 

“T hope he didn’t get by us,’’ Molly 
murmured, half to herself. 

They passed the mole and drew into 
the cove where the boathouses lay; and 
as they came alongside the wharf there, 
Molly looked toward the house. 
Through the wide windows of the living 
room she could see the glowing lamp, 
bright and reassuring. 

“He probably knew I’d come back,” 
she told Nell. ‘‘He’s awfully matter-of- 
fact, you know. He wouldn’t worry 
about me.” 

They climbed out of the canoe and 
lifted it upon the wharf and moved to- 
ward the shore. Behind them a rumble 
stirred, not so much audible as palpable 
beneath their feet; and Nell cried softly, 
“Thunder! We’re just in time. Let’s 
hurry, Molly.” 

Molly laughed at her. ‘It’s only a 
step now. You come behind me. I can 
follow this pathin the dark.’’ She started 
toward the house along the way among 
the birches and the young hemlocks, 
turning and twisting among its intrica- 
cies. There were bowlders ranged along 
either side of the path; and sometimes 
her feet came in contact with them, but 
always gently, forshe felt herway. They 
heard thunder again as they drew near 
the veranda steps, but Molly was inat- 
tentive. She was trying, through the windows, to see 
whether Paul was in the living room. He would be sitting 
in the wicker chair beyond the lamp, she knew; but the 
path was low, the house high, and the chair was below her 
line of vision through the windows. 

She whispered to Nell, ‘Quiet! Let’s scare him!” 

“Tf it thunders again I shall scream,’ Nell retorted, 
laughing at her own folly. Yet her tone trembled, too; and 
a moment later, when they reached the lowermost step, the 
distant thunder rumbled and she clutched at Molly’s arm. 
At the same time the light in the living room went out; the 
great house rose above them dark and still; and by the pain 
of Nell’s grip and the fact of this sudden darkness, Molly 
was halted. She stopped, startled and uncertain. 

“The light went out!’”’ she exclaimed. 

“Lightning struck it,’ Nell suggested uneasily. “‘Our 
lights always go out.” 

“That lightning’s twenty miles away,” Molly reminded 
her; but she added in a relieved tone, “‘But I remember 
now, there’s a bad connection in the plug. We 
have to keep pushing it further in. That’s prob- 
ably what happened. Come on.” 
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She led the way up the steps, boldly enough for all her 
faint concern. Beside the door there was a button which 
actuated the veranda light; and she pressed this and the 
light sprang into being, isolating them within its circle, 
revealing them to all the world. She opened the screen 
door, reminding herself to have Dill be sure to take the 
screens off before bad weather came; and inside she touched 
another button which served the table lamp beside the 
door. In this illumination her eyes swept this way and 
that. The great chimney rose before her, gnarled and 
rugged like the weathered stump of an ancient pine whose 
decaying limbs, fallen away, have left their skeletons to 
whiten in the rain. It hid half the room; and she had a 
momentary thought that Paul might be here, might have 
turned off the light and slipped behind the chimney to 
hide from them. He had played that jest before, and she 
cried softly, ““Paul!’’ Receiving no reply, she called again, 
“Paul! Don’t you jump out at me!”’ There was a tremu- 
lous uncertainty in her tones. 

“He’s not here, is he?”’ Nell asked. 

“He hides behind the chimney sometimes,”’ Molly told 
her. She went doubtfully toward the table where stood 
the lamp which had gone out, and she bent and tried the 
plug and the light flashed on. ‘‘That was it,” she said. 

“He’s not behind the chimney,’’ Nell said. ‘“‘I guess he 
hasn’t come. I guess he isn’t here.” 

Molly stood uncertainly, a finger pressed against her 
cheek. “I don’t see what can have happened,” she pro- 
tested. “‘He’d surely have telephoned Dill anyway.” 

“The line was out of order this afternoon,” Nell told 
her. ‘‘There was some trouble up on the Neck road. A 
pole fell, or something, and all the telephones down here 
were dead for a while.” 

“‘Ours has been disconnected,’ Molly explained; and 
she added, ‘‘Or at least, I couldn’t get anyone this after- 
noon.” ‘ 

Nell nodded, and she sat down on the wicker settee 
before the hearth. “Shall we have a fire?”’ she suggested. 
“Or do you want to go to bed?” 

“Tt isn’t eight o’clock yet,’’ Molly reminded her. ‘‘And 
besides, I’ll surely hear from Paul.’”’ She took a stick or 
two of wood from the basket, chose kindling and struck a 
match, and the flame grew and began to dance pleasantly. 
She sat down beside Nell and the two remained a moment 
silent, staring at the flames. Save for their chuckle and 
whicker, the house was still; the disturbed water splash- 
ing against the mole outside was only a distant slumberous 
accompaniment to this silence here. The wind was 
steadily increasing in intensity; and a window in the dining 
room blew open with a crash and bang, affrighting as a 
pistol shot in the lonely stillness there. 

They came to their feet with a single motion, and Nell 
cried, ‘‘What was that?’ But Molly was already laugh- 
ing, and she started toward the dining room. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Clutching Him Close, She Got to Her Knees. And it So Happened That, Kneeling So, Her Eyes Found Stanley Baxter's 
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Vv e 
HIS chapter is a courtesy to those Las 124 
who have never dearly loved a little oY 
child. Read no farther. You would 


only be bored and unconvinced, for truth 

is incredible in many of its manifestations to those whom it 
i has not touched with the same laurels and the same rods. 
4 You would only say of Stanley Baxter—money-spoiled, 
thwarted, proud, bitter and life-sick—‘‘Rot! Sentimen- 
tality! That chap wouldn’t have given a nickel for any 
kid.” And of Patty Hetherington, erstwhile Ryan, “Bah! 
Her sort of girl isn’t; they don’t come that way.” 

And of Bum you would remember nothing at all—just 
a nondescript little boy incapable of stirring up such a 
commotion of impossibilities. 

But to those who have been granted gratitude for the 
faith and trust of little children, and to those who know, 
grievedly, the loss that is theirs in the denial of this love 
which is nearest God’s—the story may go on. 
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; Coe was dusting the veranda. He had begun dusting 
at eleven. It was now 11:30. But he was no nearer 
completion than was the conversation of Stanley Baxter 
and his mother. A month had passed since the evening of 
his visit to Owl’s Eye, and in that month Ching had dusted 
dustlessly, perhaps more than he had ever dusted before or 
would ever dust again. Also he had developed an abnor- 
4 mal passion for the thoughtful arrangement of flowers, and 
A he had become an assiduous searcher for ants. Did he find 
but one lost wanderer, he sat himself down on the floor and 
occupied himself tediously in a patient endeavor to find a 
caravan. Mrs. Hortense Baxter, always anticipating the 
hated ant, considered him invaluable in this respect. 
Far, indeed, can a silent tongue take a hearing ear. 
Never once had Ching voiced a word of disgusted com- 
ment on the month’s misadventures. He had exerted him- 
self until this last day with the futile strategies that the 
gods willed. Even the gods cannot garner when they sow 
on barren soil. Very simple. 
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The thirty-day compact between Stanley Baxter and 
Patty Hetherington was ended—ended by Bum’s volun- 
tary decision, neither Baxter nor Bum’s mother being pres- 
ent, that Bum would continue being the son of Patty 
Hetherington—born Ryan. Lorena Davis had telephoned 
this decision less than an hour before. She had made the 
fact plain and definite and final. Bum’s mother was in 
New York; Bum had not seen her for nearly a week. She, 
Lorena, had put all the data before Bum exactly as she had 
been instructed. She had stressed the advantages favor- 
able to the Baxters, because Bum’s mother had told her 
to. There was no possible doubt of Bum’s complete under- 
standing of the situation. Lorena conscientiously reported 
that he had cried very bitterly when told he would no 
longer be welcome at Singing Cedars, nor ever see Mr. 
Baxter, nor ever ride in the wonderful new airship again— 
the great wizardous seaplane whose name, Mumstar, made 
Stanley Baxter grimace wryly every time he saw the fresh- 
painted word. It had pleased him to have Bum think up a 
name all by himself. It had not pleased him when Bum so 
proudly condensed his love for his mother and his hopes for 
her stardom into the name Mumstar for this last most 
spectacular Baxter possession. Now the seven white letters 
would promptly be painted out. Or more likely he would 
sell the thing. His joy of it had been born in the child’s 
wild exuberant delight, riding beside him, brave as a 
bird. 

Miss Davis had twice and carefully repeated Bum’s 
exact words: 

“T like the Baxters awful good, but I don’t want my 
mother to go away. When I’m big I wouldn’t know where 
she was. An’ when she gets to be a star she’s goin’ to buy 
a nice house too.” 

Miss Davis said she was taking the two boys back to 
New York that evening. Her vacation was over. She also 
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found fit to say that she conside| 
much better for Rutherford to rem 
his mother’s care—money was not€! 
thing—and had hung up. 

Stanley Baxter swore—swore with a vocabulary! 
vehemence that whitened his mother’s face; and thy 
her distressed stream of “Oh, my dear, my dear!” fl 
silenced him, it failed to bring the usual apology.) 
fluttered helplessly and unwanted about his chair, s ¢ 
ing over his surrender to a rage of defeat more devast 
at the moment than his underlying disappointment. |i 
tended veins twisted like blue worms across his ta‘ 
temples and his black eyes narrowed to mere cracks. | 
voice thinned with his effort to control it as he scot 
Patty Hetherington with his contemptuous fury. ft 

Ching dusted and his heart glowed. Quite wil i 
animosity toward his thwarted master, he neverthelet! 
joiced in the consistency of the gods. If a man La 
self to the light of truth, is it not meet that he ski 
scratch himself on brambles and tumble into pitfalls’ 3 
this healing attitude Ching made success out of failure} 
could think comfortingly of his futile strategy. ij 

Mrs. Baxter’s words of comfort fought valiantly 0 j 

“IT know you can’t realize it now, my dear, wonde! 
brave boy, but there are many other children as—as 4 
desirable as this child, and of good families besides. Bi) 
Wellington told me Sunday that he knew of a charm’ 
little lad.”” Her pause was anticipative, but Baxter lefi 
bishop’s opinion unremarked. Ching knew this for 4 
sign, but Mrs. Baxter’s voice lifted with encouragem 
“And really, dear, you mustn’t be so bitter toward 
wretched little mother. Women of her class can’t Tis 
heights of unselfishness for their children; an animal m0 
love is all they know. After all, she has probably done 
the greatest kindness. It would have been a terrible tl f 
for you if you should have let yourself go on in this a 
born attachment, only to have the boy turn out badly" 
most probably 4 


a 
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The Triumph of a Principle 


Eager Thousands Giving the 
New, 90-Degree, Eight-Cylinder Cadillac 
The Greatest Success In Its History 
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| . The buying habits of American motorists are under- 
going a profound change and reaching up to something 
better. The new thousands who are aligning themselves 
with the old Cadillac army are symptomatic of a general 
disposition to seek and find quality which is sound and 
assured, OA new triumph is being spontaneously ac- 
corded to the time-proven Cadillac principle of manu- 
facturing—hold fast to that which is good and strive | 
ee for the very best attainable. G The effort to | DY}, 

upplant Cadillac in public confidence has dwindled mat 
ane through the years—Now Cadillac finds itself | | at 
almost alone in its own fine field with new thousands ! 


flocking to the Cadillac standard. | i ) 
iow 
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Prices s $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

Crash! A flower bowl from the table met the hardwood 
floor with an inanimate profanity more expressive than 
words. Mrs. Baxter screamed gently. Ching silently en- 
tered the scene of disaster with deft disposing fingers. It 
was an inopportune interruption of his dusting, and he 
returned with admirable celerity. Baxter was saying 
remarkable things, needful to be heard: 

a one time, mother, when you and the bishop might 
better discuss dahlia bulbs. It’s not that ’m yearning to 
be a parent. It’s the simple fact that I want this particular 
kid, and I’m going to get him. Your prattle about her 
mother love is rot; she scarcely sees the child; he’s a nui- 
sance to her. It’s just as you’ve said all along—she ex- 
pected to charm me into marrying her, the devilish little 
gymnast!”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, Stanley dear. I admit that part of it. But 
she has been honest in not influencing the lad in his deci- 
sion. She hasn’t seen him for a week, and he’s been here 
with us constantly. When he didn’t seem to miss her, I 
thought—and I truly hoped for your sake, dear brave boy— 
that you’d won him. Since all that we’ve done for him and 
the beautiful affection you’ve given him haven’t been 
sufficient to take her place with him, why, my dear, it 
would prove to anyone that nothing can break the hold she 
has on him.” 

“TI don’t think so, mother.’’ The savagely polite words 
rasped with irritation. “That boy is perfectly happy and 
contented with me. She’s determined to pay me back for 
not responding to her ten-cent-store fascinations—the 
painted little acrobat!” 

Ching went outside and uninterestedly shook his silken 
dust cloth. Acrobat, indeed! Were logic and love more 
loyal companions, Stanley Baxter would have been stirred 
to real admiration for Patty Hetherington on that day two 
weeks before, when Bum had adventured with death. 
Instead, the prowess of her perfect little body had chafed 
the shame of his own helplessness into a resentment that 
touched venom. 

Before that day, he had been merely contemptuously 
uninterested in her; after that day, he hated her. It had 
all happened during an ordinary summer squall, when the 
weather, angered by too hot a sun, whipped quick clouds 
across the sky and turned the trusted lake into a traitor. 
When the rain had begun, Ching was dispatched in the 
roadster to bring Bum’s mother to luncheon. She was to 
leave that night to finish her picture in the New York 
studio, and Baxter was anxious to verify details of the 
treatment Bum had previously had. She had 
looked like a bazaar poster, Stanley Baxter said. 
Careless of the storm, they had sat on the veranda 
discussing doctors and hospitals. Bum had been 
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left with Sammy, playing pirate in the newly untenanted 
Owl’s Eye. But seeing the possibilities of larger adventure, 
they had extended their activities to the swinging seaplane 
anchored in the cove. Their slyly commandeered rowboat 
rocked in the rising wind, but the undaunted pirates wel- 
comed this added demand for intrepidity. Caught in a 
moment of quite terrible pride while demonstrating the 
proper method of entrance to Mumstar, Bum was whipped 
from his slippery foothold into the water. 

It was Sammy’s lusty alarms that first reached Singing 
Cedars. Everyone ran to the rain-whipped veranda win- 
dows. Baxter had jerked the door open, but it was Patty 
Hetherington who was first out, slipping under his arm 
and running with her bobbed head bent low against the 
wind. Ching ran behind her; then Baxter; then Mrs. 
Baxter; lastly the stalwart cook and colored housemaid. 
The wind made caricatures of them all. It was a senseless 
direction to take. From the opposite shore one could have 
swum out in comparative safety. But they all ran across 
the arched bridge to the high point of rocks. Sammy was 
no deserter. Fighting the treacherous water, he struggled 
to follow the tossing helpless object with his unruly row- 
boat and his shouts rivaled the thunder. But nearer and 
nearer the jagged wave-threshed rocks drifted Bum’s little 
body, crest-covered one instant, thrown high the next. 
Then, briefer than the telling, he was caught in the hollow 
of a rock and held there for a second. He saw them all, 
running over the bridge that looked like the back of an 
angry cat; they were so close, so futilely close. He made 
only one cry. It pierced the storm like the flashes of light- 
ning, shrill, desperate, but fine with faith. “Mum!’’ he 
screamed, and Patty Hetherington went to him. 

She skinned herself out of her garish little silk sport dress 
and the wind wound it round a cedar branch; she kicked off 
one slipper; Ching caught it; the other one hit Mrs. 
Baxter and went unrescued; she tried two footholds, poised 
against the wind like a lin- 
gerie advertisement in a 
chemise sheerer than imag- 
ination, bloused under pink 
silk bloomers. 
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She Shook His 
Was a Pest; He |Was Nothing. 
“Ching! Help Me! Where's a 
Good Place? Quick!’’ She Said 


May 2 


It was all so quick. Baxter stumbled to her and ; 
her arm as she leaned low to scan the wicked water: ‘ 
feet below. His traitor body that he hated had bea‘) 
again; he looked like a man choking; his eyes bul} 
gasped. [ 

“1D)-d-don’t! 
said. 

She shook his hand off; he was a pest; he was nh 

“Ching! Help me! Where’s a good place? Ge 
she said. { 

Ching sprawled down in front of her, clinging 
rocks like a white jellyfish and pointing rigidly toacl 4 
place in the water where he knew that the rocks cir \ 
all-too-tiny pool. She sprang. Never had she dix 
superbly before the tyrannous movie camera, he y 
mop of bright hair striking true in the safe center f 
pool. 

And Death paid her homage, laughed at the bruis |, 
battered Bum, and left him to his mother’s stron |j 
hands that clutched him like claws and held him | 
deeper water while she anchored herself by her fe | 
jutting rock. 

There was swift rescue coming; for Baxter, rej 
reason, had sent the sturdy Swedish cook gallopin 5 
to the boathouse and Lars had exercised his bray |; 
brains to the utmost. And when they landed \ 
Baxter—drawn swiftly from the frenzied prayers of 
to the demands of decency—had sent the maid dow 4 
an enveloping raincoat and some smelling salts, tr 
the bottle she was using herself. | 

Yet, despite that day’s logical offerings on the ay 
the gods of romance, Ching was chagrined to find ths 
logical results were offset by perverted reasoning: ‘| 
risks all to save its kitten.’”’ “A hen will perish for it \e 
chick.” Bah! Mrs. Baxter, however, had made one 
observation in her last résumé of the exhaustive day h 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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baking process which re- 


ARE SMALL BREAKFASTS 


Iran 
Dietitians say “‘Yes!’ They tell us that one important cause : 


of malnutrition in ey country ts the fact that most Americans 


eat an “‘inadequate’’ 


breakfast. 


Modern morning appetites are small—no doubt about that! And 
you can’t eat a bigger meal than you have appetite for. But you 
can make sure that your small breakfast consists of food which 
supplies the greatest possible amount of balanced nourishment. 


hockey T IS a mistake to regard breakfast as unim- 
a portant. The longest fast of the day pre- 
ie it—the hardest work of the day fol- 
ee it. that this 
SY PEPOPLS meal, even though small, should give your 
body an ie supply of essential food elements! 


How necessary, then, 


Grape-Nuts is a particularly valuable food on this 
account. It furnishes dextrins, maltose, and other carbo- 
hydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; phos- 
phorus for bones and teeth; protein for muscle and body- 
building; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the 
appetite. One serving of Grape-Nuts, eaten with milk 
or cream, supplies more 
varied nourishment than 
many a hearty meal! 


And Grape-Nuts is so 
delicious! Its crisp, golden 
kernels are made from 
wheat and malted bar- 
ley, prepared by a special 


sults in a_ particularly 
tempting, nut-like flavor. 
There is no other flavor 
just like it! And the same 
process makes Grape- 
Nuts very easy to digest. 


Post 
Health 
Products, 


CHOPRA 
Gis Nuts is one of the Post 


Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, ’Postum Cereal, Post 
‘Toasties (Double- thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate... and. Malted Grape- 
Nuts, chocolate flavored, a most deli- 
cious milk food-drink. Try one at the 
nearest soda fountain. 


Delicious taste, digestibility, high food-value—and one 
more fine quality, still, to the credit of Grape-Nuts! Crisp- 
ness! A delightful crispness, which makes you enjoy chewing. 


Dentists will tell you that modern diseases of teeth 
and gums are largely due to modern soft foods. Chewing 
important. It is the best way — the natural 
way—to stimulate the gums. The crispness of Grape- 
Nuts was planned for your health! 
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Make this famous food a part of your daily diet. Your 
grocer has Grape-Nuts—or you may wish to accept the 
following offer. 

“A Book of Better Break- 
fasts” —and two servings 


of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below 
and we will send you two 
individual packages of 
Grape-Nuts, free. We 
will send, also, ““A Book 
of Better Breakfasts,” 
written by a former 
physical director of Cor- 
nell Medical College. 
Follow these delightful 
menus for health-giving 
breakfasts. 
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Why He Got the Job 


IS name was Otis Smith. 
H He was the oldest of three 

young law clerks in the 
office of Brownley, Brown & 
Brownley, a legal firm of consid- 
erable prominence in Detroit. 
He was in line for a promotion; 
and when his employers decided 
to open a branch office in Cleve- 
land, Otis Smith figured that he 
would go along as young Brown- 
ley’s assistant. 

He was disappointed, indeed, 
when an unofficial report that 
the position had been given to 
Thomas Masters reached him. 
Masters was the youngest of 
the three clerks, a single fellow 
only seventeen months out of 
law school. 

Otis Smith hotfooted it im- 
mediately for the private office 
of the senior member of the firm. 
He was received quite cordially 
by Mr. Brownley, a gruff but 
very capable old lawyer. 

Smith declined, with thanks, 
an invitation to be seated, say- 
ing that it would take him 
only a few minutes to speak his 
piece. 

“T understand that the posi- 
tion of assistant in the Cleve- 
land office has been given to 
Masters,”’ said Otis Smith very 
deliberately. 

“It has.” 

“Presumably you know that 
I had expected the assignment 
on the strength of longer service 
with the firm, industry, accuracy 
and—and punctuality.” 

“H’m,”’ declared the old law- 
yer, leaning forward across the 
desk as though he were training his verbal artillery on a 
recalcitrant jury, “‘are you knocking Masters?” 

“No, sir. As a business associate and friend, he and I 
get along splendidly.”’ 

“Tam glad of that,” offered Brownley quickly, ‘‘ because 
we are considering you for a new position—a position that 
isn’t open to a knocker. But, regarding Masters’ 
dilatoriness in getting to the office, have you any con- 
fidence in my ability to judge character?” 

“‘Most assuredly I have, Mr. Brownley.” 

“Then I’ll tell you something in confidence. Young 
Masters is going to succeed; and he is going to succeed 
because he practices what most young fellows neither 
preach nor practice—self-discipline. Perhaps you haven’t 
noticed it, but the fact hasn’t escaped me. He realizes the 
folly of unpunctuality and is doing his best to: break the 
habit by disciplining himself. Whenever he is ten minutes 
late in reporting at the office, he remains twenty minutes 
after the quitting hour; if he is fifteen minutes late his 
sentence is thirty minutes—and he serves it whether or not 
there is any work to be done. 

“Self-discipline is a great character builder; and char- 
acter development helps mightily in this business of getting 
on in the world. Take my word for it or question Thomas 
Masters ten years from now!” —CARL SEITz. 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


The Winning Two Per Cent 


OR the life of me I couldn’t see anything remarkable 

in this vice president. Why he should be drawing down 
$25,000 a year was beyond me. In fact, if anything, he 
appeared slow of mind, a bit dull even. Yet here was a 
nationally known corporation paying 

“Tl tell you how it is,”’ explained George Eastwood, the 
hard-fighting, grim-faced president. ‘“‘Mac came ‘here as 
an office boy. From the first we all noted two character- 
istics in him that.are unusual: He was absolutely truthful 
and absolutely thorough. Mind you, I said absolutely. 
Most people tell the truth 98 per cent of the time; the 
exceptions are usually harmless and trivial. But Mac told 
the whole ‘truth 100 per cent of the time. 

“That was rather startling, of course. We couldn’t help 
noticing it. Mac never tried to side-step blame with an 
untruth. Even a little white lie seemed impossible to him. 
One day a carbon copy of a letter was missing from the 
files. I said, ‘Mac, I remember I put it in my outgoing 


Your Future Depends on the Answer 


basket.’ Naturally I expected him to counter with the 
standard office-boy defense: ‘Well, I gave it to the file 
clerk with the other papers.’ Instead, he knocked me off 
the Christmas tree when he answered, ‘I suppose, Mr. 
Eastwood, I failed to give it to Miss Winters somehow.’ 
Here was an office boy shielding the filing clerk by assum- 
ing the error himself. 

‘Another time I said to him, ‘Mac, you were late this 
morning.’ I suppose I was prepared for the routine ex- 
cuse—a delayed trolley. But Mac spoke right up. ‘Yes, 
sir. I slept too long. I had to go without breakfast to get 
here when I did.’ 

“Without realizing it we all came to believe in Mac’s 
word. How could we help it? If Mac said a thing was so, 
it was so. And we found ourselves calling for Mac when- 
ever we wanted the complete facts on any matter coming 
under his observation. 

“Pretty soon we got so that all of us unconsciously be- 
gan to choose Mac for any important work involving a 
boy. And then his other quality began to manifest itself— 
his thoroughness. Most people are 98 per cent thorough. 
They’re too good to fire, not good enough to promote. 
Mac was 2 per cent better—he was 100 per cent thorough. 

“Mac might take a little longer than another boy at any 
particular task, but after he had finished with it that job 
was done, and done right. There was no need to do any 
part of it over again, no room for dissatisfaction. Send a 
boy to the house librarian for a reference book and likely 
as not he’d report, ‘It’s not there now.’ But not Mac. 
He’d come back with something like this: ‘The librarian 
says Mr. Jonas sent for the book early yesterday morning. 
I went to Mr. Jonas’ office, but he was out. I left a note 
on his desk that you want the book. But I saw it there, 
and if you want it right away I’ll bring it and leave a note 
on his desk that you have it.’ 

“T’m a little fussy about knowing that my orders are 
being given attention. I suppose everybody is. Time and 
again I’ve told an office boy to do something, received the 
usual ‘Yes, sir,’ and heard no more about it. Not so with 
Mac. He’d come into the office later and say, ‘Mr. East- 
wood, the books are mailed,’ or perhaps, ‘I couldn’t find 
those cigars at Faulkner’s, so I bought them at the hotel. 
Is that all right? They are going out tonight by parcel 
post. Do you want to put a card in with them?’ 

“Nor did he delay a reply because I might be out or 
busy. Often I found, on returning to my desk, two’'or 
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three of the little pink sli | 
he used, each one repori g 
an order that I had give | 

“Well, all over the op 
was ‘ Mac, how about thi’ 
‘Mac, what became of th? 
wanted to keep Mac fory 
sonal office boy, but thi) 
men wouldn’t have it, } 
compromised by putting } 
the head of all the bo. 
looking to him to get thing | 
He managed nicely, 

“Mac had his fault 
some yet, as far as that gi\, 
have I. He was not qill 
comprehend. You might |\y 
spend an extra minute oj) 
plaining to him just wh 
had in mind. But once he} 
stood what was wanted yo \ 
forget it. You knew it wi 
done, and done right. 

“T don’t remember th:] 
was ever promoted. At\ 
semiannual meeting whi 
aries were considered Mac \ 
was voted an increase ) 
mously. But I don’t rec: 
we ever enlarged his du‘ 
responsibilities — formall t 
is. It was just an everyc; 
currence for one of us || 
‘Mac, do this,’ or ‘Mag, 
tothat.’ And with eachey 
that he gave of absoluted¢ 
ability we officials just | 
further and further awa’! 
concerning ourselves wit § 
sidiary matters and turne | 
over to him. As he grew I 
and as we fell deeper ir 
habit of leaving things tf 
the matters put into his y 
for attention grew morean 4 
important. Just when wf 
took Mac into our confidence, when we first trusti I 
with secrets of the business I don’t know. None of} 
It just happened, that’s all. | 

“Oh, yes, he’s vice president. But that wasn’t f 
motion. All we did on that occasion was to besti| 
title on him. It didn’t change his duties or his wor} 
He had been doing things long before then—thes 
things he’s doing now. 

“What’s he in charge of? Gosh, I don’t know. i 
thing. I plan our course, I suppose, and the bo 
directors approves, and then somehow the detail¢ 
to slip over to Mac’s desk and he handles thea 
they get done. The company could no doubt rep 
planner like me. But where we could find anothe \ 
I'll be durned if I know.” 

Just then the door opened and the young man 
only thirty-eight—walked in with a sheaf of ri 
“Mac,” said the president, ‘‘I see you raised Miss Gv 
salary in between the usual periods. Was she dissatis 

I cocked my ear to hear Mac answer “Yes.” i 
didn’t. 
He said, “No. She seemed quite content. I rais'| 
just because I think she’s worth it. It’s unusual, I i 
She is an unusual girl, though. Maybe I like her bi! 
she is so dependable ‘and so accurate. She’s near! 
best stenographer we have, even if she is new. Mé) 
let my admiration for her work influence me a bit. 
she’s good. We can’t afford to lose her. She might Be 
have been satisfied with two dollars instead of three 
I know she’s satisfied with three.” 

As Mac walked out the president said, ‘‘There’s hi 
repeating itself.”” Then he added, “We have 2000 })I 
in the place. I just happened to stumble onto thail 
dent. I gave Mac his chance to alibi after breaking iu 
But you saw what happened. He’s been that way)! 
since he came with us. Mac’s absolutely truthfu} 
absolutely thorough.” —Ep Wo’. 


Successful Bookselling 


owe myself suddenly confronted with the 1’ 
sity of earning a living, I turned to books—the? 
subject I knew. : 
“You say you have no experience at selling? 
you think you could sell books?”’ was the brusque qu! 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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Then the Justice Zigzagged His Chair Legs Toward Him 


[FF JOSEPH KLEFFEL knew his gray mule was 
iost—she was too wise a beast for that; he knew she 
inot strayed—she was too diligent a conserver of 
‘here remained, therefore, but one possibility, and 
‘ibility was Mr. Conrad Schisser, borrower in 
‘Yings County. Mr. Schisser had earned this 
‘title by long practice in his chosen art; and cer- 
jone in Yings would have disputed his supremacy. 
', Nature had adapted Mr. Schisser to the pursuit 
irticular brand of life, liberty and happiness; one 
nd blue eyes rolled loosely in one direction, the 
(ed loosely in the other, thus enabling him to 
+h double discrimination and with the minimum 
ine the article sought at the particular moment. 
isix-foot-four frame carried instruments magnifi- 
‘rasp and locomotion; that which his large, pre- 
gers grasped, his number twelves bore hence with 
jovided time were in the essence of the under- 


iad not been in the essence of the undertaking 
‘0 his mule, young Sheriff Kleffel reflected sar- 
|as he rode along early in the morning, easily trac- 
le rain-spattered dust the number-twelve im- 
‘followed by the hoofprints; for during those later 
she evening when the mule and his abductor had 
ling down the road, he himself had been five 
ant casually proposing for the fourth time for the 
ine Miss Effie Yancey. Or, more probably, Mr. 
ind the mule had taken their erring way while the 
a Miss Effie had been for the fourth time casually 
im. 

‘embered now, as he gazed at the freshly laid dust, 
ierted by the rhythmic drops upon the Yancey 
‘ad committed the social error of addressing Miss 
mother young woman’s name in the midflush of 
ysal, and he remembered also that the stars had 
xing brightly at them both when he had leaped 
jaorse to the refrain of Miss Effie’s last lilting gig- 
‘he doorway. Yes, Mr. Schisser had delayed until 
ishower and had taken his felonious passage in 
‘ort. Sheriff Joseph Kleffel at this point pro- 
| become very angry; or, at least, as angry as he 
(to become. He had hair which by nature bounded 
y backward, like live bronze wings, from his even 
and it is difficult for anger to live under such a 


ver, anger was not his dominant emotion as he 
‘g; it was curiosity. Why had Mr. Schisser come 
‘eld? There was a wide selection of dependable 
‘burden within his usual radius of levy and he was 
ionally opposed to exertion. Why, then, had his 
} faney turned to an animal which involved so 
an expenditure of energy? Young Kleffel, sort- 
ally the various returnable commodities which he 
ged from Mr. Schisser’s clutches during his four 
‘heriff, segregated among the four-footed booty a 
{, two mules and a colt. The remembrance of the 
ed him to dig sudden heels into his horse’s ribs; 
lhad finally been discovered two counties distant 

ds of a horse trader. Were horse traders about 
y all the jumping crickets, he’d see that old 
0t what was coming to him this time, if Justice 
‘ace Federspiel didn’t impose more than his usual 
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five-day sentence. Those five-day sen- 
tences now! How could a sheriff ex- 
pect to keep the county cleaned up 
without any more codperation from 
the law than that? 

He cocked an irate eye toward the 
old Federspiel place, which he was 
passing at the moment, and checked 
an impulse to halt long enough to ac- 
quaint the justice with this latest dep- 
redation, and to urge him to drastic 
punishment of the offender. But—he’d 
better get his mule first. Besides, old 
Federspiel was probably humped over 

the crooked ereek which ran 
_. through his crooked acres fishing 

with a bent pin or whatever it 
UY was he fished with, and in that 
case there’d be no one at home. 
Oh, yes, that girl. That niece Federspiel had 
brought from some place to keep house for 
him. Wild, Federspiel had said she was; 
plumb loony had been his exact words. She 
surely looked loony with those big feet and 
that flopping cloth thing on her head. Young Kleffel, even 
in his preoccupation with his problem of the morning, ex- 
perienced faint irritation at thought of the big feet and the 
cloth thing slinking out of prayer meeting the week be- 
fore. Women, now, had the right to look like something 
anyhow. What were they made for if they couldn’t pleas- 
ure a man’s eye some which way or another? But—enough 
of the wild girl. Where were those tracks now? 

Where were they? He jerked the horse to halt and 
stared. The dust-dampened crust ahead of him was un- 
broken. He turned about and went slowly back. But, 
why—what? Ahead of him were the tracks, and they 
turned into Federspiel’s lane! The tracks of his own mule 
were leading into Justice of the Peace Israel Federspiel’s 
barnyard! And with them went the huge human foot- 
prints. Federspiel’s feet were small. . . . And besides 

And besides, as he stood in the small barn two minutes 
later after hallooing in vain from the side yard, his mule was 
not there. One of the two stalls was empty; over the top 
of the other, peered benignly at him what appeared at 
first sight to be an over-sized hound. This was the horse, 
then, the girl had brought with her. Kleffel had heard con- 
siderable jocose references to the animal. It had been born 
deaf, it seemed, and likewise congenitally deficient in ear 
cartilage, so that those organs fell limply down its gaunt 
temples like the earlaps of a hound. 
Theanimal’s gaze veered from Kleffel 
and rested hungrily upon an armful 
of hay at the bottom of the narrow 
stairs leading to the hayloft. Klef- 
fel’s gaze also veered to the hay and 
noted that it had been thrust through 
by a pitchfork, but his eyes did not 
rest there. They rested, in- 
stead, upon a foot protrud- 
ing from the opening of the 
hayloft above. 

It was a human foot and 
it was bare. As though 
aware of his scrutiny, it 
withdrew with a swift, si- 
lent movement. 

‘“‘Hallo, then!’’ said 
Kleffel. Not a breath an- 
swered him. He 
looked back at the 
horse and, because 
he could never with- 
stand a pleading 
look in any eyes, 
human or animal, 
he tossed the fork- 
ful of hay into the 
manger, then 
climbed the hayloft 
stairs. 

How wild was this 
niece, he wondered. 
Would she hiss at 
him or claw at him 
maybe? Or would 
she be merely stu- 
pid? 
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She neither hissed at him nor clawed at him; and it was 
Kleffel who both looked and felt stupid as he stood waist- 
high above the flooring and stared at the girl pressed back- 
ward against the hay. She was so still that she seemed not 
even to breathe as her eyes stared straight into his own. 
They were blue eyes, as deeply blue as the rain-cleared sky 
which sifted through the warped structure, and her hair 
was more yellow than the oat straw against which it 
pressed. 

There was patient puzzlement rather than fear in her 
expression—something reminiscent of the beast tied in the 
stall below—and Kleffel, who had not removed his dum- 
founded eyes from her, felt foolish as he muttered, ‘‘ Don’t 
have afraid. I ain’t fur hurting you.” 

Still she said nothing, and Kleffel mounted the stairs. He 
picked up a small object from the hay and sat down. The 
thing which he was turning awkwardly in his hands was a 
corncob doll wisped about with some pink stuff. He looked 
again quickly at the girl. She must be seventeen— 
eighteen. 

She had flung her hand toward him and her eyes were 
big with anxiety. Kleffel surrendered the toy and she 
placed it in a wooden box, half covered with hay, behind 
her. 

Still Kleffel stared, not realizing that he was doing so. 
In his twenty-four years he had never found anything so 
satisfying to his masculine eye, fastidious though it was. 
He had forgotten his mule, he had forgotten Federspiel; 
the most important thing in life now seemed the bare foot 
toward which a slender finger of sunlight was pointing. It 
lay upon the dull flooring like a fragment of rose marble, 
dusty indeed, but faintly pink between the chiseled toes. 

“Why, it ain’t big,’’ murmured Kleffel. 

The girl snatched it back and attempted to cover it with 
her scant blue dress. For the first time she spoke. 

““T got shoes,’ she said defensively. 

Kleffel nodded gravely. ‘‘Iseen them. But they’re too 
plenty big fur you.” 
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“T got them to wear on my sister’s funeral,” said the girl, 
with the same note of curious pride. Her arm made an in- 
voluntary movement toward the box behind her. 

“Then that doll or whatever was your sister’s?”’ 

The girl nodded. She studied him earnestly for another 
moment, then reached her hand into the box and brought 
forth a small simulacrum of a dog with shoe-button eyes. 
With a single soft stroke down its black worsted back as 
though it had been alive, she handed it to Kleffel. 

“This here was of my brother.’’ She folded her hands and 
watched Kleffel with the satisfaction of a child who ex- 
hibits its treasures to someone whom it has decided to trust. 

“Have you got your brother by you?” 

“‘He’s dead fur me.”” And after a pause, ‘“‘Everybody’s 
dead.” 

“But him.” Kleffel nodded toward the house. 

“Yes, him.” 

“Say, does he treat you right?’”’ Kleffel suddenly de- 
manded. “‘Is he good to you? Or—of course he ain’t if 
you have got fur to hide these things out here.” 

“Whether he was good to me?”’ considered the girl. “I 
cook him and I housekeep fur him. And he gives me dare 
to live off him free of board. And that is much, he says.” 

Her voice was soft, but she spoke with the clipped pre- 
cision of those who have never needed to talk much. 
Kleffel had the sensation of beating around several bushes 
and not being able to strike any of them. Also, it seemed 
imperative that he should strike something. 

““Where did you come from anyway?” 

“From the timber ower back.’”’ Her head nodded to- 
ward the north. 

That told much. Kleffel had heard of the Flat Woods, 
where the houses were often ten miles apart. 

“And your pop now—did he look like your uncle?”’ per- 
sisted Kleffel. 

“But to be sure. They was twins fur each other.” 

Kleffel slowly nodded. He had it all now. He looked at 
her and reconstructed her life. She had lived in the timber 
with a father who looked like old Federspiel, and her 
brother and sister had died, and now she had come to keep 
house for Federspiel. And Federspiel was spreading the 
report that she was loony—so that she would keep on being 
his slave! He had never been able to keep help. 

“You ain’t ever knowing what fun is,”’ Kleffel said aloud, 
with some consternation and much anger. 

The girl pondered this for a moment, then she did a sur- 
prising thing. She tilted her throat upward and from be- 
tween her curiously pursed lips issued an exact replica of a 
whinny. She held up. her finger enjoining silence and 
from the stall below came an answering whinny. She 
looked at Kleffel with a triumphant twinkle. She did know 
fun! She threw herself sidewise against the hay and 
laughed aloud; and as she did so a dimple scampered 
pinkly in her cheek. 

Young Kleffel looked at her, pink and blue and golden, 
against the hay. A hot pulse sprang into his throat. He 
had never seen anything so pretty in his life. He had 
never wanted to kiss anything so much in his life. He got 
up quickly. 

“That horse now,” he said sternly; ‘“‘I’m after a mule. 
“Was you seeing such a mule around here last night?” 

The girl got up too. ‘“‘I seen a mule,’’ she remem- 
bered slowly. “‘ Yes, I was falling awake and I seen 
a mule in the yard standing and a big man with. 
And my uncle was making that way with his hand.” 
She pointed. ‘‘And the man and the mule went that 
way.” 

“Your uncle talked to the man with the mule?” 
exclaimed Kleffel. ‘‘And he told him to take 
such a way acrost his fields?” 

He took a couple of bewildered 
steps down the stairs. Then he 
looked up. The girl stood, her 
sunbonnet limp in her fingers, with 
that same expression of patient 
puzzlement reminiscent of the 
beast tied in the stall. Oh, what 
was a mule anyway? He 
couldn’t go without see- 
ing that dimple again. 

He couldn’t go anyway— 
without considerable 
difficulty. 

“Say,” his eyes spar- 
kled upward, “I’maman 
this here way. I don’t 
believe in this old- 
fashioned notion of just 
one girl to oncet. I’d as 
sooner have two as what 
I would one.” 

She nodded compre- 
hendingly. ‘‘Twins yet. 

And have you got, 
mebbe, some little 
boys?” 

Kleffel’s tongue 
flopped soundlessly. He 


sagged back against the wall. ‘‘Now looky 
here,”’ he flustered, “‘I ain’t married. What 
do you conceit I’m getting at anyhow? 
Don’t you know what going on company 
means?”’ 

Again she nodded gravely. ‘It means 
where you walk off of church by somebody 
whereain’t your pop. Or ona buggy with.” 

“Well, that’s what’s going to happen 
you.” Kleffel tapped his chest. ‘‘I’m the 
man a’ready, see, and you’re the girl. I’m 
going fur to learn you what funis. Leave 
me see now; Federspiel’s on the town 
council, ain’t he? And this here’s Wednes- 
day. You meet with me behind the 
Soldiers’ Monument at the graveyard to- 
morrow night. Till he leaves fur the coun- 
cil, you start out fur to meet with me. 
Won’t you will?” 

The girl rubbed one rosy foot on top of 
the other. Almost the dimple flashed. 
But she half turned in the direction of the 
house and her palm struck upward against 
her breast. She shook her head and backed 
against the wall as though she saw an up- 
lifted lash. 

“T’ll be waiting for you.” Kleffel shook his own head 
half gayly, half threateningly; and filling his eyes once 
more with the pink and gold and blue of her, plunged down 
the stairs. 

The pink and gold and blue haze through which he rode 
was smudged out in time by black anger, and against the 
smudge was limned the form of Mr. Conrad Schisser 
humping along his hillside cornfield behind his one-shovel 
plow. The animal which drew the plow was a gray mule 
which stopped short at sound of the sheriff’s voice, pointed 
one ear at him, wigwagged the other toward Schisser and 
stepped on carefully down the furrow. 

Mr. Schisser also flagged an acknowledgment of the 
sheriff’s arrival with one huge weak palm while with the 
other he brought the animal to halt. One bland blue eye 
rested pleasantly upon Kleffel. 

“Tt makes some hot.” He passed the remnant of a 
sleeve over his forehead. 

“Tm going to make it hotter fur you!” thundered 
Kleffel. ““What do you anyhow think you’re doin’?”’ 

“Startin’ in fur to plow at.” Mr. Schisser’s other eye 
regarded pleasantly his green-threaded hill. 

“What do you think you’re doin’ with my mule?”’ 

“Startin’ in fur to plow at,’’ iterated Mr. Schisser. 

“You're startin’ in fur to go to jail,’ countered Kleffel 
furiously. ‘‘You unhook that mule and come along with.” 

“Well,” calculated Mr. Schisser, ‘I was just startin’ in 
fur to plow at, but, to be sure, if I am goin’ to eat off the 
jail I wouldn’t be needful fur so much corn.” He unhooked 
the mule and led her to the fence. 

The sheriff snatched the rope from his hands. 

“Get your ding traps and do it plenty quick. Make 
hurry now!” 

“T guess I'll git me my suit, then,’’ submitted Mr. 
Schisser brightly. “‘I wear it always when I am in the jail 


Mrs. Zublter Dropped All Her Linens and Rasped at Her Bosom With Tragic Finger Naits 
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setting. Or either when I go on the rewiwals and); 
myself.” 

As they made their way toward the town, | 
curiosity overcame finally his resolution to have n p 
converse with the figure mooching along behind hi} 
hoofs. } 

““How happened it you come such a pieceways ) 
a mule? It ain’t usual with you to shake your ; 
more than you have to.” 

“T give you right; it was a pieceways,” sighed hii 
“But I was just startin’ in fur to plow at, soe I —» 

“Tf you say that again, I’ll ——” 

“All right. I won’t say it again,” agreed his 
companion. ‘But, as I was saying, I was just st t 
fur to plow at, so I just says, ‘Well,’ I says, ‘it ait 
body har’ly as good fixed as what he is,’ I sa, 
neither so good-natured,’ I says, ‘so it wouldn’t ) 
him none if I was to borrow a mule off him fur a 
some such,’ I says. But here I har’ly got started | 
pl——” 

Kleffel wheeled his horse so suddenly that Mr. | 
bumped back against the mule. 

“Now answer me up!” the sheriff commani| 
want to know what fur was the reason you went 1 
Federspiel’s place last night?” 

“What fur was the reason why?’”’ mused Mr. |} 
“Fur the reason it was the soonest way, I guess. 

“And Federspiel had got to come out and tell o 
heh?” probed Kleffel scornfully. ‘Speak it out } 
know a’ready you and him was standing in his y 
my mule alongside.”’ 

For a moment Mr. Schisser’s eyes almost straij } 
then they rolled comfortably in opposite directior 

“Well, it was just after that rain was makin’ $1 
down and I says to him it was fallin’ weather. ‘It! 
weather,’ I says, ‘and it might do me somu 
says, ‘fur I’m just startin’ in to plow at,/ 
him.” : 

Kleffel bounced about in his saddle and 1 
the remainder of the journey in moodysilen | 
affable Mr. Schisser was not inclined to al 
conversation so abruptly to languish, howey 

“T ain’t been in since Zubler got elected 
jail,” he reminisced. ‘And it’s put 0 
where his missus is a good cook. Tobe 
saying nothing agin the Eggenschwille 
twicet—no, three times yet—whilst the 
nin’ it, but she wasn’t so handy with t 
as I could have wished. I can’t say as 1 
stay by no jail where ain’t handy with the 8! 
fur scrapple’s my dish always. But they ' 
where Zubler’s missus gits a clever turn on i, 

He was well satisfied with the cell into wl! 
sheriff thrust him. 

“This here was my room oncet before,” ? 
nounced. “Yes, if it wasn’t! It was when the! 
ers was runnin’ the place—or, no, behind th} 
whilst the Stoffs had it.” i 

Mrs. Sophie Zubler, aroused always t0 
pitch of hospitality by the advent of a new! 
to the institution, was waddling about, tumult)! 

snatching billows of household linens | 
bosom, as Kleffel ran down the stairs. : 
“It wonders me now does he favor ( 
low or two to his head?’’ She picke'! 
towel and dropped a sheet. “To thinl! 
it ain’t a week behind I was saying t0 
how many cells we had got empty on US. — 
| says, ‘what will the woters anyhow thin 
can’t keep nobody by us,’ I says. 4 d 
| will believe it, I was here in this 
(Continued on Page 62) a 
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Patterned floors of Goud Sau Inuatps make the sun porch a cheerful place even on dark days. They 
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are waterproof, too, and insulate against heat and cold. Belflor Pattern No. 7150-4. 


Your own sun porch and that in the picture are exactly alike in one respect. Their 
charm—individuality—atmosphere—depend on color. For only with liberal use of 
color in furniture, upholstery and, above all, in the floor can you overcome the 
tendency of sun porches to look chill and bare. 

Observe in the illustration how the Dutch Tile Gop Szat Intar carries colorful 
warmth to every corner of this sun porch—how it brings out the beauty of the 
other furnishings. This is typical of what this lovely flooring will do for any room. 


And what a fascinating variety of patterns to select from. Charming Dutch Tile 
designs, in both the delicately mottled Belflor effect and the spick and span Uni- 
versal colorings. New Inset Tile patterns of rare charm and distinction. 


With these floorings an amateur finds it easy to secure rooms like those that are 
being planned every day by the professional decorator. 

Then consider the practical side. Gotp Szat Invarps are moderate in price—water- 
proof—never need expensive refinishing. They wear indefinitely, for they are gen- 
uine inlaid linoleum with nearly forty years’ reputation for quality. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. When you buy inlaid linoleum look 
for the Gold Seal label on the face of the goods or the Nairn name on the back. 


Free —“Creating a Charming Home’’— Laura Hale Shipman’s book, full of 
easily followed suggestions that will help you secure as lovely effects with Gorp 
Szat Inuarps as she could herself. 
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had elated, temporarily, Ching’s depressed 
ambitions. 
She had said: 


“You know, Stanley dear, she’s an ob- 


serving little creature. Did you notice that 
she doesn’t curl her little fingers into shav- 
ings as she used to? She really is losing 
some of her dreadful affectations.”’ 

But Baxter had rejected even this crumb 
of toleration. 

“The conceit of being a heroine made 
her forget to mannerize,” he promptly dis- 
counted. 

Nevertheless, Ching’s philosophies did 
not fail him, eats being cats, and hens being 
chickens. From that day on, had Patty 
Hetherington’s golden hair turned mud 
color, had her dimples lengthened to wrin- 
kles, had her black-lashed Irish eyes faded 
and taken on a squint, she would have re- 
mained forever lovely in his estimation. 

But because beauty and man’s desire lie 
behind and not before the eyes of valuation, 
some feet follow the valleys, some climb 
hills; some hearts love a hearthside, others 
adventure’s trails; many prefer roses, a 
few the marigold. 

To the fastidious Stanley Baxter, Patty 
Hetherington’s pretty face was as naked of 
charm as it was clothed with cosmetics. He 
who loved with unabating longing a woman 
like Marcia Van Ester, must of necessity see 
woman’s beauty only in her image—tall, 
slender, radiant; as naturally poised as a 
lily; with the delicacy and color of a prim- 
rose; seeming fragile, really strong. 

To Ching, this woman who he knew lived 
in his master’s heart was quite another 
picture. Her arms and legs were all too 
long, her face was as cold as an ivory idol’s 
and her feet were truly horrible. No in- 
stincts whatever, animal or spiritual, fowl 
or feline, as were attributed to Patty Heth- 
erington; no peril to self or others could 
have tempted the lovely Marcia to combat 
death in her lingerie—publicly. Not with- 
out courage, she would have preferred the 
handicap of charming garments. 

Ah, yes, his master might brand Patty 
Hetherington as a painted little acrobat, 
but it pleased Ching to conjure a name for 
the impossible picture of Marcia Van Ester, 
similarly unclad, leaping in abandoned fear- 
lessness from that point of rocks. 

By a vicious freak of fortune, Marcia Van 
Ester—now Lady Elger and wistfully un- 
happy—was visiting in the United States. 
Stanley Baxter had seen her only once. 
Ching had gleaned most of the details dur- 
ing various periods of stalking the deadly 
ant; he had overheard Mrs. Baxter’s con- 
versation to “dear Marcia” over the long- 
distance telephone, for Marcia, unable to 
control her conjectures, had telephoned the 
same afternoon of the incident. Then, after 
a three-day interval of silence on Baxter’s 
part, Ching had been arranging flowers 
when Mrs. Baxter delicately broached the 
matter to her son. 

Baxter had neither wanted nor expected 
to see Lady Elger. Most excessively, he 
had not wanted to see her on that unpropi- 
tious day when, obeying an unfortunate 
impulse of patronage, he had taken Bum’s 
mother to the Club Exclusif for luncheon. 
It had all been due to an extravagance of 
diplomacy on his own part, unoccasioned 
by Bum’s patent formula: ‘Is my mother 
going along? I like to have my mother go 
along.’ Baxter had yielded distastefully, 
but with a certain sense of grim amusement 
to these unfailing suggestions of Bum’s. 
He was so manifestly a primed little pump 
of his mother’s ambitions. And since these 
ambitions must be denied her, Baxter, and 
even his mother, reasoned that the absurd 
little person must be kept as kindly dis- 
posed toward the situation as possible, in 
order that Bum’s affections be given fertile 
soil in which to root and grow strongly. 
On this particular day, Bum had been left 
in a small sunny room of a private hospital 
to be observed and X-rayed and graciously 
entertained. They had left him, hilarious 


with anticipation of the new seaplane. Per- 
haps John, Mr. Baxter’s pilot, would take 
them back to Legend Lake in it if Bum were 
very brave about his leg when the doctors 
looked at it. He had been very brave. 

And Baxter, ridiculously buoyant be- 
cause of the child’s eagerness to go back 
with him alone—without his mother and to 
Sammy’s aunty—had asked Patty Hether- 
ington to lunch with him before she went to 
her afternoon’s work at the studio. He had 
chosen a judiciously secluded table and it 
seemed a safely early hour. He was facing 
a fern-fountained corner when Marcia 
Elger’s voice—low, clear, surprised, glad 
with greeting—brought him to his feet. 
Her husband was with her. Lord Elger, 
mustached and ah-ing, was the universal 
Englishman, compounded of bored and in- 
tensive good breeding. 

Lost for a moment in the heartful shock 
of Marcia’s presence, Baxter turned to face 
the ordeal of making known his bizarre 
little companion. And she was standing; 
she was standing, flushed and deferent, ob- 
viously oppressed by confusion. Marcia’s 
gray eyes, water-cool, amused, wondering 
what he had come to, delightedly detailed 
the tout ensemble of the garishly gowned 
little movie actress. Baxter suffered mur- 
derous anticipations of hearing Patty’s 
“Awfully pleased to meet you,” but Lo- 
rena’s tutoring availed here, and she said 
only ‘‘Lady Elger”’’ in an impressed voice 
and “Lord Elger’’ with yet greater def- 
erence. 

When they had mercifully passed on, 
Baxter very briefly dissipated her small 
pride in having properly survived the occa- 
sion. 

“Mrs. Ryan,” he said—he always called 
her Mrs. Ryan and had so introduced her— 
“Mrs. Ryan, if any other of my friends 
should discover us, please remain in your 
chair unless their age demands obeisance.”’ 

“Oh, boy!” Mrs. Ryan had nonchalantly 
bandaged her wound with an audacious 
laugh. “And here I was pinning a medal 
on myself for acting like one of Lorena’s 
regular hard-boiled gentlewomen. You 
oughtta—I mean, you should have left me 
downstairs to get a pancake at that cafe- 
teria.”’ 

“Undoubtedly.” 

His chagrin spat out the word in the face 
of his tactful determinations. The situa- 
tion, disagreeable enough before, became 
actually alarming in the short silence. Then 
Patty Hetherington very quietly told him 
the truth and supplemented it with an 
arrow of her own. 

“Well, if I was rude, I didn’t mean to be, 
and that’s more than you can say, I guess. 
And there’s one thing, Mr. Baxter: If Bum 
should decide on the career of a blooded 
gentleman, I hope you’ll teach him to have 
enough self-respect so that he doesn’t crawl 
under anybody’s opinion, no matter what 
he’s doing or who he’s With. . . . Please 
pass me an olive; the waiter gave you both 
dishes and the least I can get out of this 
lovely lunch is a little food.” 

He had reddened, lost color, looked pale; 
he put down his consommé spoon and 
slowly took it up again. His barely audible 
voice trembled. 

“After so thorough a reprisal, Mrs. 
Ryan, I’m sure any apology would be 
superfluous.” 

“Just as you like. But don’t hold the 
olives out on me too.’’ He passed the 
olives. 

““May I ask, Mrs. Ryan, if you are still 
acceptant of our agreement to let Bum 
decide for himself, as you have just inti- 
mated?”’ 

“When I make an agreement I stay ac- 
ceptant, as you call it, until it’s finished.” 

It was the first time since they had made 
it that their bargain had been mentioned 
between them. Its demand for the absolute 
and permanent withdrawal of Patty’s un- 
desired self was not one that lent itself 
easily to conversation. Their avoidance of 


it had grown a solid wall of embarrassment 
about the subject, now made vulnerable 
only by the moment’s irritation. 

“Women do change their minds, you 
know.”’ He had attempted a companion- 
able smile. “I doubt, Mrs. Ryan, if you 
realize how much this little chap has come 
to—ah, mean to me.”’ 

“No, I can’t realize it, of course, being 
just a cheap little incubator that raises 
children for the market. But I’m not mak- 
ing any mistake about how much you’re 
beginning to mean to the kid, worse luck.” 

She finished the last bite of her third and 
last muffin. There was something terrible 
about her appetite; it made her sovereign 
of the situation. 

“Great Scott, Mrs. Ryan! I certainly 
don’t regard you as an incubator. And of 
course I understand that your son is dear 
to you. But I know that women in—in 
public life, with careers to attend to, are 
obliged to look at things differently than— 
than other women. Isn’t that true?” 

“You’ve just said so. Now listen, Mr. 
Baxter. There’s one thing I’d like to have 
you get me straight on. You’ve been so 
beautifully honest about wishing you’d 
pastured me out downstairs. Now no mat- 
ter how Bum decides, you haven’t done me 
any favor, see? I wish you’d never set eyes 
on him. That’s the truth!” 

And she was enjoying her luncheon! 
Baxter shivered. 

“Yes? It strikes me as odd, then, that 
you agreed to the plan.” 

“Yes, it would. But it looked to me like 
it was up to me to give him a fair show. 
He’s had enough hard luck. And if things 
go flooey with me in the pictures, he’ll never 
have much chance. If he should grow up 
into a limping hobo, I wouldn’t get much 
comfort sitting in an old ladies’ home 
thinking what he might have been if I’d 
given him a chance to choose for himself.” 

Obviously, she had stopped only to de- 
vote herself more attentively to the sweet- 
breads, so Baxter said nothing. ’ 

“T’ve known all along that you had the 
right hunch about my sticking round all 
the time like a fly. Of course, I’m the 
original idiot, but you see I couldn’t know 
what an incurable insect I am with your 
class of people, because none of ’em ever 
bothered to tell me except you, and ——” 

She left off here and personally sum- 
moned the waiter by a beckoning flash of 
her dimples to request a large cup of coffee 
at once. Her former self-humility and 
consciousness were gone. She had become 
suddenly strong with the arrogant return 
of her self-sincerity. She became interest- 
ing, as a zodlogical specimen. 

“Really, Mrs. Ryan, are you explaining 
that you contemplated a—a serious attach- 
ment between us?”’ 

“Well, that’s the highbrow translation 
of it, I guess. But you can rest easy now. 
My contemplations are ended, believe me. 
It was no idea of mine in the first place, 
but—but some friends of mine talked me 
into thinking that if I could act that five- 
dollar Book of Etiquette like Sarah Bern- 
hardt I could fool you into thinking it was 
real life, and you might acquire a taste 
for Gosh, I’m sorry to embarrass you 
so, Mr. Baxter! I’m the one that’s hanging 
myself.’’ 

“Well, then I beg of you, Mrs. Ryan, 
stay the execution. Please! J ——_” 

“Cheer up, the worst is over. For good- 
ness’ sake, don’t let it spoil your appetite!”’ 
She was welcoming the fourth, fifth and 
sixth little oncoming muffins. “No matter 
what happens, I have to eat. I’ve got to 
race a locomotive all afternoon on an old 
nag that’s rougher than a truck. é 
But about Bum. I’ve given you my word 
and I’ll stick to it. But just the same, I’m 
not going to blow out like a bubble till the 
time comes. For these next two weeks and 
a half, while you’re handing him the “pe 


on a gold platter, I’m going to be in the pic- 
ture; that’s all, just in the picture like lam 


in the movies. That is to say, [,, 
keep on sticking around the wl 
been, just as much as I can. W 
can get off at the studio Pm ail 
visiting Lorena up at the lake, a 

“T don’t know that I see just \ 
you intend. . Do have tl, 
too. No, I never eat them. . a 
pose you mean that since lam nol} 
for your matrimonial schemes, yi 
ing to influence Bum against mi 
way that suits your own conscie) ;, 

“T guess it hasn’t occurred toy, 
Mr. Baxter, that if I wanted tol), 
you from ever seeing Bum again’! 
in any auction, you a 
if things had looked as good abor 
ture I’m in as they do now, Pd] 
long thought before I made anys) 
ise. But he’s a canny little kid, 
decides he’d rather play sure with) 
take chances with me, why, I’ve— v 
what I can for him, that’s all, ( 
Let’s see, what was I saying? 0) 
just wanted to tell you that I Wh 
one that put Bum up to asking yet 
me places. I only got it out of » 
morning. But now I’m telling yo | 
to be surprised if you find me} 
around without being asked, |} 
She drained her coffee cup a 
abruptly. With a little grimace, ; |. 
ruptly sat down again. “Etique} 
Page Twenty-seven—‘Gentlemai) 
stands first and assists lady to rist | 
wrap courteously if wrap is worn.’ § 
have brought a wrap so I could ret } 
whole thing. You seem to be fast, 
how, so you won’t mind if Irun al) i 
going to be late and Riendu—Mr j 
tout will be worried about my heal |’ 
chattered on like a sparrow until hr 
handed her into a taxi. 

Inside, she leaned forward andi 
her last admonition: ‘‘ Please don’t 
eat pistachio ice cream again; j|i 
upsets his stomach.” 

“I’m quite aware of it,” hehadir } 
called after her, ridiculously cha, \ 
her attitude of superior knowled; 0 
child’s welfare. 

After that day, she had not see } 
alone. 

These things Ching had not lear | 
Baxter’s lips—ah, no. For Baxter! | 
cised a highly selective discrimin 
reviewing the luncheon incident 0 
questioning mother. Ching had be\( 
able, however, to fill in his omiss § 
his friend Woo had driven Patty ¢ 
visiting Lorena home from the stu) 
night in the attentive yellow coup| 
had also heard the matter reviewé? 
ond time when Patty drove, later, w! 
Drummond. There were significi’ 
crepancies between the two recital j 
Woo’s ears did not miss. Woman 4 
ways held no mystery to Ching ar V 
be the woman rich or poor, sweet 0:1 
yellow or white. And they both k¥ 
misfortune that had fallen on Patt, i 
erington. | 

For are not women’s hearts ever’! 
toward man’s indifference? And? 
mother’s heart miraclize into a Vv! 
She was doubly done. That Patty- 
ington should love Stanley Baxter 
Ching merely a manifestation of th 
shiped consistencies to which the ant 
tic Baxter furnished the proof-con? 
exception. cate 

Other men whom she knew hadinv @ 
urged various means of Bum’s com! 
disposal. This man wanted him. | 
could cold reason avail her, seeing |” 
ness leave Baxter’s face, and beauty) 
when he looked on her grinning, © 
little son? Ching himself almost” 
Baxter when he was with the chil 
Hortense Baxter turned her pray 
praise. f 

But Bum had chosen. He 
have been Bum had he chosen | 
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For cheerful, spick-and-span fur- 
niture—use Valspar Varnish- 
Stain. Anyone can apply it! 


“ Bring in the cushions only, 
son:thechairsareValsparred!” 
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‘alsparred furniture is so Use Valspar Varnish-Stains for woodwork outdoors as well as indoors. 
isy to keep clean and bright! 


7alspar Varnish-Stains are 
waterproof and weatherproof. 
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Valspar Varnish-Stains 


ELL-KEPT homes have no shabby floors, no unsightly doors or wood- 
work, no furniture that is discolored or marred. 


Modern housewives refuse to put up with such conditions—when they can Be so Nes 
be remedied so easily with a coat or two of Valspar Varnish-Stain ! ee 


Moreover, homemakers everywhere know that anything varnished with 
Valspar is waterproof—can be washed without injury as often as desired. 
Valspar Varnish-Stain is the famous Valspar Varnish itself with non-fading 
stain mixed right in it. Not even boiling water or strong soap suds can injure 
a Valsparred surface. 


Anything about your home that needs a coat of stain, indoors or out, can 
be stained and Valsparred at the same time with Valspar Varnish-Stain. 
You yourself can make old furniture look like new and give floors, doors, and 


all woodwork a finish you'll be proud of for years. Or you can have your painter 
do it for you. 


Only—insist on Valspar Varnish-Stain! It comes in Light and Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry and Moss Green. 
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surface a finish of lasting beauty. 
Mahogany is shown above. In 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

And so Ching shook his silken dust cloth 
dustlessly and indulged his pleasant satis- 
factions, while Baxter’s voice raged on and 
his mother’s broke with weeping. 

2 no use in the world trying to move 
me with your tears, mother! Agreement or 
no agreement, I’m going to satisfy myself 
that the child realizes what he’s doing— 
if it should be a fact that he has decided 
against me.”’ Baxter’s voice shook with 
belligerence. ‘‘I haven’t trusted that Davis 
woman from the first. _She’s uncanny. 
But you argued me into half believing she 
was honest. This is what comes from listen- 
ing to you!” 

“Stanley! You’re surely mad! After I’ve 
sacrificed my pride, my every personal 
wish, to help you win this wretched little 
youngster! Oh, it’s more than I can bear to 
have you speak so!”’ 

“Oh, all right, all right; I apologize for 
everything — anything. ee eching: 
bring the car round—no, I’ll walk. That 
path’s short and they won’t see me coming. 
And I'll wager wickedness against religion 
that I'll bring the boy back with me. 
There’ll be no use after he gets with his 
mother again.” 

“Ching,” said Mrs. Baxter in her quiet- 
est, queenliest voice, “get the car for Mr. 
Baxter.’’ She opened the screen door and 
mechanically, tearfully, took the dust cloth 
from the hesitating Ching. “You are not 
going to walk, Stanley. You’ve worked 
yourself up into perfect condition for a 
heart attack.” 

“T am not going to walk, Ching,” Baxter 
ironically echoed. ‘Get the car.” 

On the way through the faintly flushed 
sunny woods, Baxter said only, “Ching, 
how does it strike you? Do you believe the 
child is so deeply attached to his mother?”’ 

“He like silly mamma velly good, I 
guess,’ Ching gracefully noncommitted 
himself. 

And—‘‘ What the hell?” said Baxter. 

“Here she now,” said Ching. 

There she was, indeed, she and Bum in 
the yellow coupé. Woo and Ching ex- 
changed warm and invisible greetings as 
they stopped their cars. Before the yellow 
car had completely stopped, Patty Hether- 
ington had breezed off its step as blithely 
as an autumn leaf, slamming the door on 
the promptly following Bum. She wore a 
white organdie frock with gold ribbons that 
matched her hair. She had no hat. Her 
head looked like a wind-blown golden 
chrysanthemum. 

“Back up, Woo, and turn around in that 
side road we just passed. You stay with 
Woo till I call you, Bum. I want to show 
Mr. Baxter these pictures the doctor sent.” 

Bum, decidedly dressed up in a slightly 
outgrown white suit, his blue eyes swollen 
and red-rimmed from tears, grinned and 
waved at his millionaire man. 

“T e’n go on the picnic all right if we e’n 
be back at half-past five. Can we?” he 
called. 

His mother grimaced commandingly at 
Baxter, to whom the picnic reference was 
an obscurity quite congruous with the rest 
of the situation. But he obeyed her affirma- 
tive grimaces. 

“Yes, we can,” he said. 

“At half-past five?” yelled Bum as the 
car backed down the road. 

“Yes,’’ called Baxter. 

He waited by his ear, unsmiling and 
bareheaded. 

She came slowly over to him, her eyes 
hard, her smile not pleasant. 

“Put up your gun, friend. I’m un- 
armed,” she said, sitting down on the run- 
ning board and looking up at him. Her 
hands fell heavily in her lap as if over- 
wearied with their small burden—an old 
scarred leather folder held together by a 
wide new rubber band. “ Well, if you still 
want Bum you can have him.” 

Baxter’s pale drawn face flushed a little. 

“Ah, I thought perhaps Miss Davis 
was As 

“Well, you thought wrong. Miss Davis 
told you the truth, and I hope it’ll always 
bea nice little thorn in your conceit to know 
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that Bum turned down a Baxter for— 
merely me. Oh, you needn’t look so mur- 
derous! The point is, do you want to take 
him anyhow?” 

“Against his will? Certainly not! I 
thought it was definitely understood that I 
did not see him again in that event.” 

“Oh, I suppose then you’re just out fora 
morning drive on the pretty boulevards in 
our back yards. Straight goods, weren’t 
you beating it as hard as you could just to 
“see him again in that event’?”’ 

“I was going to Miss Davis’ cottage; 
you are right; but merely to convince my- 
self of—of the facts.” 

“Well, the facts, Mr. Baxter, are these: 
Things messed up pretty badly for me last 
week— that’s why you’ve missed the pleas- 
ure of my company these last few days; 
and yesterday I got dispensed with. No 
contract. Not even a kind word. Don’t try 
to look sympathetic. I know how sorry you 
must be. I’ve got three hundred and eleven 
dollars and I,owe four thousand. About all 
I can do for Bum is get him a paper route. 
Now it seems to me you ought to forgive 
the poor little kid for sticking to his own 
mother. Really, it’s not a bad trait. And 
when he’s lived with you as long as he’s 
been mine, he’ll die for you. Why, he’d 
cried so hard this morning he was sick when 
I got to Lorena’s. He’ll forget me in a little 
bit; he’s not used to having me around 
much anyhow. Well, what’s the verdict?” 

“Frankly, Mrs. Ryan, it’s rather difficult 
to have entire confidence in your stability 
of purpose. If ——”’ 

“Don’t let that worry you. Stability’s 
my middle name from now on. Here!” 
Her fingers whisked a new sheet of blue 
paper from the leather folder; its round 
carefully written words read: 


“This is to certify that I give my consent 
for the legal adoption of my son Rutherford 
Squires Ryan by Mr. Stanley Baxter. 

“RuTH RYAN [PATTY HETHERINGTON]. 

“Witnessed by: 

“LORENA DaAvIS, 
“‘ JAMES SMITH.” 


It bore that day’s date and a Legendville 
notary’s stamp. 

“T guess that’s stable, isn’t it? I drove 
by the village and paid a funny old freak 
twenty-five cents for making that mark 
on it.” 

Baxter took a long time to read it. He 
turned it over and folded it. 

“And what’’—he cleared his throat— 
“and what, Mrs. Ryan—if you are, in- 
deed, definitely settled on this course—is 
your idea of immediate procedure?” 

“Well, I’ve told Bum that I drove by 
your place this morning on my way out and 
that you’d changed your mind and thought 
it would be nicer to go on being friends, like 
before. I said you wanted him to go on a 
pienic and I’d come by to get him at half- 
past five.”’ 

“Yes, so I gathered. And then?” 

“Then, if you want to, you can tell him 
I must have wanted to run away and leave 
him. I’ve got another scheme, but it’ll be 
more trouble. It wouldn’t upset him so 
much at first, though, and I do hate for 
him to grow up thinking his mother didn’t 
stick by him.” 

“T’m quite certain I shall prefer the other 
scheme, Mrs. Ryan.” 

“Thanks. I thought I could telephone 
from New York at half-past five and-say 
Mr. Riendutout had sent for me in a hurry 
and I’d be busy for a few days. Then he 
won’t fret himself into a fever. He gets 
fevers at the least little thing. Then I 
thought you could pretend to get a tele- 
gram saying I was killed or dead—or some- 
thing—from Lorena. He’ll have a bad 
time for a few days, but he’ll be used to 
staying with you nights and all. See? I’ll 
appreciate it a lot if you don’t mind letting 
him think I’m dead. I’ll never resurrect 
myself. You can bank on that. You don’t 
believe me, but I swear I won’t.”’ 

“On the contrary, I do believe you, Mrs. 
Ryan. At least I believe in the sincerity 
of your present intention, remarkable 
though it is. But what about the very 
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probable possibility of Bum’s seeing you in 
pictures?’ 

“Nothing about it. There are no more 
pictures for me. I’m going to Europe to- 
morrow. If I come back, I won’t stick 
around the Baxter estates. I’m no prouder 
of being Bum’s mother, after today, than 
you are of the misfortune. Anything else 
that bothers you? I don’t want to keep 
Bum waiting so long, he’ll smell a mouse.” 

He hesitated, fumbled for his handker- 
chief and gave mechanical unnecessary 
attention to his long thin nose. She 
stood up. 

“Tf there isn’t, I’ll be breezing along. 
Here’s a few papers—dates and things I 
thought maybe you’d want. There’s a pic- 
ture of his father in there. And I’ve a 
dying request—now that I’m going to be 
dead in a few days. Mind if I make it a 
little in advance?’’ 

He took the folder she held out to him. 
He was wordless, stupid, unarmored 
against her jaunty, imperturbable jocu- 
larity. It was a pose, he knew, but an 
effective one. 

“T wish you’d keep that picture in his 
room somewhere, Mr. Baxter. I guess it’s 
only a picture to him, maybe; but he’s 
used to seeing it. His father probably’d 
never have been rich or famous or anything 
like that. He was an awful daydreamer. 
We both ran away from school to get mar- 
ried. But he was brave and honest, and he 
was good too. And I think it’s only due 
him for Bum to know that much about him. 
His regiment’s in there too. He was a 
sergeant.”’ 

She turned quickly, put her fingers to her 
mouth and gave a shrill whistle. An eager 
quick little cry answered. 

“Funny little hobo,” she said. He saw 
her throat swallow. 

“Mrs. Ryan! Wait! I—I—ean’t I— 
won't you permit me to place a sum to your 
credit, just as—as one who will be forever in 
your debt, so you can pay the four thou- 
sand?”’ 

She turned her head and looked straight 
at him, surprised a little, seeming rather 
proud. 

“Thanks, no,’’ shesaid, “ There’s just one 
thing you can’t do for Bum, to save your 
soul, and that’s to buy him. Now please 
don’t look at me like that before Bum. 
I had a hard enough time convincing him 
you’d suddenly got very fond of me. And 
you’d better cache that folder in an inside 
pocket. Now cheerio! I’ll be dead in a 
minute. Register animation and friend- 
ship.” She shook her head. “Not so 
good. You look about as friendly as an owl 
at high noon. Can’t you Bum’s ir- 
regular skipping footfalls were coming 
swiftly. It was best not to test Baxter’s 
histrionic ability. She turned and flashed 
down the road with a hippety-hop skip to 
match Bum’s own, calling back a clear, 
“That’s bully then, Mr. Baxter; and I’ll 
see you on Tuesday at Doctor Elwell’s.” 

“Fine!”’ he said in a loud flat voice. 

Bum was perhaps forty feet from him 
when he met his mother. 

“Got a clean handkerchief?” she de- 
manded brightly. Bum proudly produced 
an unfolded square and she tucked it back 
in his blouse pocket. 

“T'll swing you a ring-around,” she said. 
He held up his hands for her tight clasp 
and, feet together, heads thrown back, both 
faces shining, they swung around ina circle, 
It was one of the few play games that his 
lame leg let him do—if he did it only a 
little. They swung three times. 

It was her farewell. She loosed his hands 
and started him on witha little spank. Woo 
was backing the yellow coupé to meet her. 

“T’m going by the path, Woo,” she 
called. “Drive through the village and get 
Sammy at the dentist’s.”’ 

A steep path jumped off the roadside, 
but before her quick feet found it Bum 
cried, ‘‘Mum!” There was fear in the call. 
She stopped, shook back her blowing hair 
and smiled at them. Bum was holding his 
millionaire man’s hand. Baxter stood o 
his good foot, his other one on the ae 
board. 


May 


rather shamedly, as if he were ¢ 
himself at the sound that had be 
voice. She did not tell him good-] 

“Be ready at half-past five,” sh 
“That won’t be too early for you 
Mr. Baxter?” | 

“We'll be there,” said Stanley Fy 
such a loud queer voice that Bum s « 
at him. “I’m sorry you can’t go th 

“Bravo!” She threw up both a 
laughed. “Wish I could. [ll go nex j 

They saw her bright head bobbing », 
the trees, and until Ching started ; 
gine, they heard her whistling, mim 
meadow lark. 


“G-good-by,”’ Bum said, o 
i 
vi 


VII 


ALF-PAST five. Stanley Bax} 

Bum returned to Singing Ced: 
ten minutes of grace. They had p 
very full and satisfactory day. Tl; 
driven many miles. They had n° 
visited a fox farm, to see silver fo; 
red ones and sullen baby ones, but ty 
found a circus in one town, with clo'g 
a merry-go-round and some dilaj 
elephants. They had pienicked by ar 
in a wooded pasture, their twent; |i 
luncheon furnished by an eestatic fi 
wife who knew they must be Rock i 
Bum had challenged, successfully, | 
calamitous experience and had OW 
much chicken and shortcake and gi 


he had been able to swallow. Af 
Picnic, they had lain on their backs 
soft warm ground and Bum had m} 
stories to go with the scattering 5 
blown clouds. Baxter had especial] | 
the adventures of the cloud that lool| 
Sammy’s aunty; it had wandered i) 
way of a cloud that was Ching—{ 
funny big hat—and the two of them |} 
together right into a tipsy-steepled \ 
whose walls dissolved immediately a | 
played a whole congregation of little 
children and a great big alligator | 
came scuttling up and swallowed \ 
one. Yes, a very good day. But hap 
five grew nearer and nearer. 

“Wickedness against religion” | 
had wagered his mother with an ¢ 
careless tongue; but he had not gon’: 
to prove his winnings. He had sent 1 
to the house and taken the car himsi| 
was the one specially equipped for |i 
drive, with added hand brakes, Hh 
wanted to avoid his mother just th’ 
some reason that he left unanalyzed :1 
had wanted to get away—alone. Solh 
simply done both things. It was alt 
natural habit with Baxter to do wl | 
wanted to when it was humanly possi } 

His postponement, however, multi 
the complexities for the inevitable he 
half-past five. There would be impe i 
questions, unless Ching had been unu’ ul 
communicative, which might impert 
distasteful pretense that was to insu | 
title to this last most precious possessi 

But his mother, nervously welco 
excited, doubtfully glad for him, wa 
waiting to greet him. Ching did nei 
pear. His mother’s maid answered hl 
patient bell. Visibly perturbed. 

“Mrs. Baxter’s gone for a walk ii 
She’s been very much upset all at 
I’m worried about her, sir.” | 

““Where’s Ching?” i 

“T don’t know, sir. He and your mi! 
had—had some trouble, I think. 11} 
perhaps he has left, sir.” i 

“The devil!’”’ mused Baxter. j 

‘It’s pretty near half-past five, I gu 
remarked Bum detachedly, swinging! 
dusty feet under his favorite little bene 

The devil, indeed! He had his stag ® 
and his players ready. 

Through the drawing-room door, $ 
contemptuous, entered Ching, dresse0 
the highway—in baggy tweeds, an 
mous floppy straw hat and yellow 8 
He was weighted down on the right 
covered wicker clothes hamper which | 
his traveling bag. He did not set it dea 

At the same simultaneous 1s 
comedy-fashion, Mrs. Hortense Baxter 
tered from the door at the other end of 

] 
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, Baxter turned sidewise at the 
sd remained frozen in the twisted 
, His mother? In a morning gown 
e? Anuntidy gown? Torn? With 
oots? 

jvided his attentions between the 
jing apparitions, but Baxter stared 
gmother. Ching, with a disgusted 
it down his hamper. He would 
‘wait his turn. Mrs. Baxter ad- 


stanley, Stanley, what have you 
*It was not lamentation; it was 
+s rebuke. 

| turned a terrible eye on Ching, 
» a magnificent gesture of uncon- 


, no tell her. She ask. I say wait 
‘ome. You can do. She get velly 
iit Ching mad too. I go. You no 


/ laughed, his glance wondering 
‘lo with Bum. 

‘mown that for a long time, Ching. 
please remember that you have a 
‘ressionable listener. What is this 
ll about? What did you ask 


ved him, Stanley, what you had 
ais child’s poor little mother. And 
‘able infidel spat—yes, spat on the 
ind scuttled off. And now I ask 
at have you done? For whatever 
all find her and restore this boy to 
| money to support him, if—if it 
. to my dying day!” 

_ took one step toward her, but 
iok twenty. 

y Baxter no think good? Think 
| Oh, Ching makee blig mistake. 
laceshe go. Ifind. Isolly. Isolly. 
axter change? I think Missy Bax- 
Bum anyway can get. You think 
| too—makee poor li’l’ mamma go 
‘ad woman? Mebbe so you a. 
treated unresentfully before her 
ghands. “You fool! Of course I 
y bad! What did you . 

pis te 

5 a voice Baxter often flung at 
ut had never before used against 
jer. Bum, with wild bewildered 
d slowly approached them. He 
put and clutched Baxter’s trousers 
ing at Mrs. Baxter. 

mother’s not gone away!” His 
‘xious contradiction unhesitatingly 
ithe silence following Baxter’s com- 
‘She’s comin’ for me at half-past 
te said she was. An’—an’’’—he 
his distressed, belligerent address 
{, who had returned to his packed 
ms in the doorway—‘‘an’ she ain’t 
goin’ to be a bad lady, is she?”’ 
+ to Baxter, who put an unsteady 
his shoulder, answering quietingly: 
‘mother and Ching have made a 
Bum. Of course she is coming at 
0 you want to go down to the gate 
for her?’ 

1!’ Ching’s superbly insolent grunt 
mn completely wrecked the strength 
suggestion, and it was succeeded 
vy the inanimate aid of some dis- 
le clock singing its two notes of sil- 
| that marked the half hours. For 
mt the four of them looked like 
birds, waiting for further evidence 
atrouble. And the telephone rang. 
lught eloquent gestures from Ching, 
Iressed Mrs. Baxter with all the 
of a proved ally: “You see? You 
m’s mamma say she no can come. 
m stay here li’l’ while. She say she 
w days. Then bimeby play likee 
Ou see?” 

‘Baxter started for the telephone, 
‘ter started faster. He strode ahead 
sped it, pushing his mother aside, 
‘dging doggedly between them. 
ther, I’ll answer this! You’ve made 
cof a mess! Sit down, I tell you, 


t, as consistent a champion as he 
an ardent antagonist—for he had 
ked his master’s mother and, ex- 
| his ant-exterminating virtues, she 


had frankly detested him—slipped com- 
miseratingly behind her with a wicker chair 
which she faintingly found, bending her 
face into her two hands so that she looked 
hattedly headless. Ching returned to his 
statuesque complacency in the doorway. 
The gods, ever remarkable, had sent him a 
stronghold he little expected. And she had 
said ‘‘with money to support him.’ Ching 
licked his lips as he watched Baxter. 

“ello! Hello!’’ Baxter was in his big 

chair by the table, Bum teetering on his 
leftleg. “‘ Yes, yes, give me the party. 
Hello! Oh, hello, Sammy. Yes, 
Bum is right here. . . . Wait, wait a mo- 
ment. Here he is.’’ He helped Bum 
hold the instrument; the child’s shrill 
tones trembled excitedly. ‘‘’Lo, Sammy! 
Where’s my mother? Huh? Huh? Wha’ d’ 
you say? . Why can’t she? I wantta 
talk to her. I—I ——” 

At the zenith of their vocal hysteria 
there was no Sammy. Some censoring com- 
panion had undoubtedly removed him. 

“Public booth—can’t help you,’’ Cen- 
tral snapped. 

“Now, mother, perhaps you will sit 
down,” said Baxter coolly. 

Quietness and an astounding self-control 
had rescued him. He had everything to 
lose and all to gain in the next few seconds. 
He pulled the telephone from Bum’s clutch- 
ing fingers and set it on the table. He leaned 
back in the big chair and gathered Bum 
down beside him in an assuring arm. Bum 
whimpered, but lay still in his cramped, 
awkward position. 

But with Baxter’s merciless composure 
had returned, also, his mother’s—even 
moremerciless—tothecombat. Shebacked, 
looking straight at him, to her chair. She 
took off her hat and held it toward Ching. 

“Ring for Anna, Ching,” she said quite 
quietly. 

“And then you take that thing and get 
out!’’ said Baxter, murder in the calm 
command. 

Mrs. Baxter smiled at Ching as he took 
her hat. 

“You will please stay right here, Ching. 
My son forgets that this is my house. I 
have let him play master too long, it 
seems.”’ 

“Yes, Missy Baxter,’ said Ching in a 
voice smooth as a peony petal. 

“‘T shall be only too happy to leave your 
house, mother, and for good.”’ 

She ignored this. She was now smiling 
at Bum, one hand mechanically lifted to re- 
place a straying strand of her hair. 

“Bum, you want always to be your own 
mother’s little boy, don’t you?” 

Bum nodded and gulped chokingly. He 
tried to raise his body, but Baxter’s arm 
tightened. 

“Mother, this will be the end between 
us,’’ said Baxter, very low. 

“Come here, Bum.” She held out her 
arms, still smiling. ‘“‘Let him come, Stan- 
ley.”’ 

Ching’s eyes almost straightened with 
staring. Bum struggled up from the mo- 
tionless Baxter and limped slowly to her, 
his lips trembling. She cupped his face in 
her hands, tipping his head back a little, as 
she had done the first time she saw him. 
Neither Baxter nor certainly Ching had 
ever seen Hortense Baxter look as she did 
then. Tangibly, she had lost much of her 
usual careful loveliness. But there are 
times when the spirit of motherhood trans- 
cends any human beauty. Ching, watch- 
ing Baxter, saw him lose his anger in 
sincere wonder. It is at least bafiling to 
discover that a person whom you have 
intimately known for thirty-eight years is 
not that person at all. 

“Bum, dear,’’ she said in a soft undis- 
turbed voice, ‘‘I want you to go with Anna 
now. But I will take you to your mother 
soon—perhaps tomorrow, and I promise 
you that she will not leave you any more. 
You believe that, don’t you?” 

Bum nodded unemphatically. 

“But why don’t she come to get me, like 
she said?” 

“T don’t quite know, Bum.” She talked 
to him very slowly, convincingly. ‘I think 
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she and Mr. Baxter planned to play a little 
trick on you, to leave you here a few days 
by yourself so you would be very sure about 
not wanting to stay with us all the time 
and € 

“She said ’at he liked her better now and 
didn’t want her to go way. Don’t he?” 

She honored the troubled faith in his blue 
steadfast eyes. 

“T don’t know. Sometimes very, very 
nice people do not like each other. But 
that doesn’t matter. What matters is that 
I do not think it was kind to try to fool you. 
That is why we have been angry. But it is 
very foolish to get angry and we won’t do it 
any more. Now please go with Anna, Bum. 
She will give you a bath and then take you 
up to see the new puppies.” 


She did not kiss him, but as her hands | 


were gently leaving his cheeks, he gave a 


little whimpering cry and threw his arms | 


tightly up around her neck. 

““You—you like my mother, don’t you?” 
he sobbed. 

“A very, very great deal,’’ said Hortense 
Baxter distinctly, letting him hold her an 
instant in his tight little arms. Then she 
gave his hand into Anna’s soft big warm 
one. Baxter was lying back, inert, expres- 
sionless, looking out the window over their 
heads. 


In the doorway, Bum stopped short be- | 
tween Anna and the wicker hamper. Ching 


actually flinched. 


“T know my mother ain’t either goin’ to | | Ba 
be a bad lady, you—you old mean China- | | 


man!’’ he said. 


Ching took his denouncement as humbly | 


as if it were deserved. 
“‘T makee blig mistake, I guess. I velly 
solly.” 

“‘T think we have all made big mistakes.” 
Mrs. Baxter’s voice mildly followed Bum’s 


exit. ‘And if you wish to reconsider your 


rash remarks, Stanley, I shall be glad.” | | 


Her son said nothing. He looked at her 
coolly, and then away again. “But if you 
do not, it cannot possibly make any differ- 
ence in what I intend to do. No, Ching, 
stay where you are. For myself, I am ex- 


ceedingly sorry for the hysterical—attack | 


I made on you, Stanley. I had worked my- 
self into what you properly called a frenzy 
by conjecturing all sorts of tragedies for 
that poor little thing and iY 

“Poor little thing!’ Really, mother, 
you’re nothing short of remarkable. After 
today, I can assure you that I shall interest 
myself no further in your eccentricities; 
but since this present one has done me out 
of absolutely the only interest I have in life 
I am curious to know what changed her so 
pathetically to ‘that poor little thing.’ 
She was a ‘wretched little schemer’ and a 
‘miserable little creature’ when I left you 
this morning.” He lit a cigarette. 

Mrs. Baxter’s face changed. She leaned 
back and closed her eyes an instant. Emo- 
tions are villainous masters but splendid 
slaves. 

“T saw her, Stanley, a few moments 
after you must have seen her,” she said 
quietly. ‘‘I—I followed you by the short- 
cut path because I was fearful that you 
might forget your agreement of honor. I 
went a little off the path to avoid a pool 
and—came on her.” 

“‘Humph! I can quite imagine that the 
versatile Mrs. Ryan was able to make a 
dramatic impression. And it is delightfully 
pertinent just here to inform Your Senti- 
mental Highness that she goes to Paris to- 
morrow with her Drummond friend—a trip 
the gentleman would have denied her had 
she been burdened with her son. Did she 
also tell you that?” 

“She did not tell me anything. She did 
not know that I saw her.” 

‘Oh, then the edifying melodrama we’ve 
just pulled off was entirely your ——”’ 

She stopped him with a quick gesture. 

“We must stop her. She—she 
Tell me what happened, Stanley.” 

Her manner was so simply vested with 
the right to command that Baxter seemed a 
child in his sullen obeying. One elbow on 
the table, his fingers poising an overly 
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higarette, he satirically detailed his 
ix meeting with Patty Hetherington. 
(not interrupt him. She did not 
prised or shocked. Once she turned 
js from him to shake her head at 
iwho had made an eruptive ejacula- 


‘the poor, poor little thing!’’ she 
en she had heard it all. ‘‘ With dif- 
‘ircumstances, I don’t believe she 
wid have been in such a situation 


jieving as you do that you have the 
lest interests at heart, to offer her 
jot for herself, but for the boy, so 


this Drummond person? Could you 
ily of yourself?”’ 

eS you’re ridiculous! You don’t 
| she’s been obliged to suffer his at- 
; for two years, do you? If you 
he least thing on earth about such 
| you'd oe F 

i exploded. 

good girl—fine girl! My flen Woo 


ppen to know about her!” Hortense 
$ yoice quietly went on, trembling 
“T know that girl loves her child 
‘I love you, and I don’t care what 
ne or what she expects to do, she’s 
i have him if God gives me strength 
jim to her.”” .Tears came, but her 
layed low and empty of hysteria. 
dropped his cigarette and bent his 
jo his hand, his eyes covered. ‘‘You 
‘cule it, but I’m certain only God 
ave sent me to her this morning. 
r little thing had dropped down ina 
‘arock; I wasn’t fifteen feet from 
a moment I actually thought she 
d. Then she threw her head back 
jun fell flat on her face. It was dis- 
ind tight; she had bitten her lip 
drops of blood were on her chin, 
wasn’t crying—not a tear. She 
sing, mumbling, in a sick beaten 
lat | won’t forget so long as I live. 
id, ‘I’ve tried! I’ve tried! And 
never once helped me. I hope 
de better to Bum now. I’ve given 
| I tell You, I’ve given him away!’ 
in away from her,’ said Hortense 
jin a different, puzzled voice. 
»now why Ididit. But I—I couldn’t 
mow I had seen her—then. I came 
ire. I thought you would be here. 
| when you didn’t come, I went back 
Davis cottage. They had gone. 
thought of her—that way—all day. 
fered again, Stanley, the same hours 
fered just as she did; for, oh, many, 
imes these last six years I’ve felt 
od has stopped helping me too— 
waited days for news of you, know- 
t plane had been shot down—there 
man way for you to realize the kind 
a woman can know for her child— 
When you came back, my proud 
ison, crippled and sick; but more, 
e than all else I have futilely prayed 
to keep your spirit from breaking 
been made to watch you worse 
2 before my eyes—turn dispirited, 


No 
hat is true about her, I—I believe 


ving well how deep Hortense Baxter 
en of herself to this son whom she 
vhing stared at her with such rever- 
he paid his gods. And Stanley 
‘slowly raised his head and looked 
_ woman who had never before 
him in any matter, large or small. 
b flushed and paled queerly, and one 
Wwitched. In his bewildered wonder 
hout bitterness, he looked strangely 
{ttle boy, ashamed. 
—well, mother’’—his voice broke, 
aught it hoarsely together again— 
| idea you were—were such a great 
+ I guess there’s. something pretty 
side those still waters where you 
| bishop walk, after all—pretty fine, 
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He held out his arms and she went 
quickly to him. Ching vanished. But he 
waited. His voice was near when, in a mo- 
ment, Mrs. Baxter called to him. She stood 
by the table beside her son’s chair. But 
the eager impatient discourse burning in 
Ching’s throat was thwarted by Baxter’s 
curt specific inquiry, ‘I think you said you 
know where Mrs. Ryan is. Do you?” 

Ching looked at Mrs. Baxter. 

“T savvy place. Velly nice house.” 

“Where is it?’’ asked Baxter. 

Ching continued to address Mrs. Baxter. 

“House by Has’ River. Makee over jus’ 
likee new. Nice li'l’ led blick house. Pletty 
flowers in boxes. No velly big. Nice.’’ 

“An apartment house, or what?’’—irri- 
tatedly. ‘‘Where?”’ 

“‘Jus’ house, likee so this house. Mis’ 
Drummond, he leasee, I guess, likee so you 
leasee aplatment in New Yo’k. Side by 
Eas’ River.” 

“But do you know the number of the 
house, Ching, or the street it is on,’”’ asked 
Mrs. Baxter, “‘so we can telephone or send 
a telegram?”’ 

“T can go,” said Ching, “easy. I lide 
there two times with my flen Woo las’ time 
we all go city. You takee me show you. 
Can do.” 

“Then Mrs. Ryan is at Mr. Drummond’s 
house?”’ said Baxter in an expressionless 
voice. 

His mother’s pale face flushed. 

“Tt makes no difference,’ 
steadily. 

Ching bowed before her, low, as he did 
before his greatest gods. His hour had 
come. This time he talked to Baxter, unin- 


, 


she said 


terrupted. 


“Misa Baxter thinkee big mistake. 
Missy Lyan, she go parties sometimes Misa 
Drummond’s house. Tha’s all. My flen 
Woo, he know. I talk long time my flen 
Woo this morning time. Missy Lyan 
stlaight girl, You savvy? Stlaight. You 
savvy why? ’Cause li’l’ son, he depen’ on 
his mamma. If li’l’ mamma get good joss, 
she pay Mis’ Drummond his money, quick, 
an’ takee Bum long, long way. She big fool 
takee money; no can help, I guess. Jus’ 
same, she keep on tly. My flen Woo say 
sometimes Mis’ Drummond get mad to 
kill; one time he chop up piano. But Mis’ 
Lyan no ’flaid. She takee muchee money 
pay doctor bill. Now—too bad. You takee 
lil’ son. She no got nothing only jus’ big 
debt. She say, ‘All light; I pay debt; I go 
hell.’ Too bad. Ching think jus’ much bad 
as murder. Bah!’ He had finished with 
Baxter, who had listened closely, tensely. 
He turned to Mrs. Baxter with another 
face, another voice: ‘‘Now I guess mebbe 
so we hully up go give li’l’ mamma lo’s 0’ 
money. Huh?” 

“What time does her steamer go, Ching?”’ 
asked Mrs. Baxter, her eyes narrowed 
from the effort she had made to compre- 
hend all that he said. 

Her quiet question was a fuse to his ex- 
citement. He choked, sputtered and flung 
his hands. 

“Oh, ship go ’bout ten o’clock, I guess. 
No good go ship. Missy Baxter no savvy? 
Mus’ get li’l’ mamma tonight, pletty soon, 
quick. A-h-h!” 

He turned back to Baxter. After all, 
Baxter was a man with a man’s knowledge. 
But Baxter was thinking about something 
else. 

“You don’t believe then that she’s in 
love with this Drummond, Ching?” 

Ching’s gaze was an expectoration of 
scorn. 

“Huh! Only big fool thinkee so silly. 
Man no likee Bum, she no likee man. You 
tellee Missy Baxter mus’ go tonight, lite 
away, quick. She no savvy. You tellee! 
You tellee!’”” When the Chinese lid of con- 
trol is lifted he is a Vesuvius of excitement. 
Ching sped to the window and gestured 
like a necromancer. ‘You blave lady, 
Missy Baxter, you blave. Look, we go fly 
ship. I go ’long, show you house. Ho! 
Easy! Velly good, huh?” 

There was perhaps no greater terror in 
the world to Mrs. Baxter than the “‘fly 
ship.’” She had never set foot in Mumstar. 
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She hated planes as she hated war and the 
thing it had done to her son. She stared 
stupidly where Ching pointed. Out in the 
evening-gray water the big seaplane swung 
serenely. 

“Now you're talking, Ching!” said Bax- 
ter in a great voice, adventure-touched. 
“The villain to the rescue! We can be there 
by nine. But heaven help you, Ching, if you 
can’t find the house! The wind’s just 
right. Where’s ——”’ 

“But, Stanley’ —Mrs. Baxter had 
emerged from stupefied irresolution into a 
resolute acceptance of the situation— 
“Ching and I will have to go! Ching can 
hold Bum on his lap. There won’t be room 
for you and ——”’ 

“Yes, yes; more better Missy Baxter 
go; she talkee more,’”’ Ching threw in. 

s and you can telephone the yacht 
club,’”’ Mrs. Baxter went smoothly on, talk- 
ing as fast as Ching himself; “tell them to 
have my town car waiting, Stanley. They 
can phone our apartment. And have them 
send you word when we get there. I’ll tele- 
phone you later, after we’ve found her. Get 
John, Ching. We can start in fifteen 
minutes.”’ 

“You needn’t get John at all,’’ said Bax- 
ter, coolly grim. John was his pilot. “Tl 
take her myself. I began this bargain and 
I’m going to finish it.” 


vit 


T 9:15 Stanley Baxter and his mother, 
with Rutherford Squires Ryan between 
them, stood at the charming entrance of the 
“li’l’ led blick house side by Eas’ River.”’ It 
was a devious, doubling way that had 
brought them to that quiet, proudly se- 
cluded spot. Though they had moored 
Mumstar at the Colonial Yacht Club on 
the Hudson, Ching had whisked them 
straight to Mott Street, that being his pre- 
viously established point of orientation. 
Then, exactly as Woo had driven before, 
so drove he now, untroubled by turns and 
twists or by the tragic comments of his im- 
patient passengers. 

Oh, New York! Labyrinth of the unex- 
pected; little known to many; wholly 
known to none. Neither of the Baxters, 
born and bounded in its limits and limita- 
tions, knew of this quaint, quite beautiful 
quarter that had grown behind the East 
River tenement section as flowers some- 
times fling rare beauty over the undis- 
turbed portions of a rubbish heap. 

The house that Drummond had leased 
from an itinerant artist looked pleasantly 
out on the surprisingly picturesque river 
traffic. -It stood in a landscaped court, 
walled on three sides by many-windowed 
houses. The place had a Latin loveliness. 

“This can’t be the right house,” said 
Mrs. Baxter, hastily strengthening her voice 
from an unconscious whisper. Their errand 
would have seemed less ominous in less un- 
expected, less dignified surroundings. 

“Yep, this’s it,”” Bum was brightly cer- 
tain. He was in a state of pleased excite- 
ment. Weren’t they engaged in the man’s 
size thrilling project of stopping his mother 
from going to Paris? Turning tricks was 
always a good game. “I know it’s it,’’ he 
insisted. ‘“‘Once I was here. Mr. Drum- 
mond don’t like it much. He’s goin’ to 
move.” 

There were faint lights in the house, but 
no sounds of habitation. 

“Now, mother, we may run into most 
any sort of situation,” urged Stanley Bax- 
ter. “‘I wish you would stay in the car.”’ 

“That’s exactly why I wish you’d let me 
go in alone with Bum, Stanley. I’m posi- 
tive it would be better.” 

“Why, he won’t do nothin’ to us,’’? Bum 
heartened them. “He’s got a gun, but 
he never shoots it.” 

Baxter was ringing a second time. A rol- 
licking feminine voice leaked out of an up- 
stairs window. 

“Oh, Dan, shake a leg. There they are 
now. Anybody down there to let ’em in?”’ 

“Nope. Mike went with Woo to get the 
parson. But Patty’s got a key. Whassa 
matter?’’ His words were touched with the 
first rhythm of alcoholic animation. 
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“You don’t expect a woman to keep a 
key, do you? Now don’t get excited. Little 
Bunny’ll buttle for you.”’ 

Bounding steps brought Little Bunny, a 
wiry, kimono-wrapped, personless person, 
who threw the door wide, gasped with as- 
tonishment and quickly narrowed the aper- 
ture to a judicious crack. 

“Mr, Drummond’s house?”’ said Stanley 
Baxter. 

“You can’t see it tonight,” the substitute 
butler brusquely informed them. ‘ We’re 
busy. Sorry. But we told that bone-brained 
agent not to send folks till tomorrow. 
We'll be out at nine o’clock, sure.” 

“We don’t wish to see the house,” said 
Mrs. Baxter pleasantly. ‘‘We want to see 
Miss Hetherington, if we may.” 

Little Bunny registered total blankness 
but her canny eyes were comprehending 
Mrs. Baxter’s town car—a very smart town 
car—on the eurving driveway. Then there 
was Mrs. Baxter’s voice—courteous, sweet, 
aloof. Class! 

“‘Um-h—is she expecting you?” 

“No, she isn’t. I’m sorry we couldn’t let 
her know we were coming. But I’m sure 
she will see us. Iam Mrs. Baxter. Will you 
tell her, please?’’ 

“Well, she’s not here right this minute.” 
The brunet Little Bunny was evidently 
having a severe mental struggle. ‘“‘You— 
you see, I just got here from Hollywood 
myself, but I thought ——— Oh, well, come 
on in a minute. I’m Mr. Drummond’s 
cousin. Did you know that ‘ti 

“Oh, yes, we know,”’ Mrs. Baxter hastily 
assured her, gaining the hallway with her 
followers close following. 

Bum had been bribed to silence. The 
large, sparsely but spectacularly furnished 
drawing-room was empty of all personal 
ornament except two tall vases of enormous 
white roses that stood like virginal sentries 
against the far wall of the room. 

“‘Just—just sit down, I guess. 
Dan you’ve a 

But it was unnecessary to tell Dan any- 
thing. Glowering, coatless, black-trousered, 
he stood midway on the stairs and glared at 
them through the wide uncurtained open- 
ing to the hall. While their backs had been 
turned, the bomb of his apprehensive fury 
had burst; it was too late to save him now; 
he had not even any fragments of reason 
left. 

Baxter rose from his chair before he had 
quite sat down in it, but Drummond gave 
them no time for greeting. He pointed men- 
acingly toward the door with a rigid half- 
bent arm. 

“Get out, all of you! Quicker’n you got 
in! D’j’ hear?” 

“Mother, please go at once,’’ said Stan- 
ley Baxter. 

“Go yourself, damn you!” said Dan 
Drummond. “And take that brat with 
you. Move!” 

Bum, acclimated to melodrama, clar- 
ioned out a loud, belligerent, unalarmed 
“Say, where’s my mother? You can’t 
scare us by gettin’ mad.” 

This was an axiom of his mother’s, but it 
failed now. Drummond was more than 
mad; he was maddened, his boy-young 
brutal face convulsed with fear-born fury. 
He came on, head thrust out. Baxter 
limped quietly toward him, eyes steady, 
lips tight. He was much taller, Drummond 
much heavier. Baxter spoke, clearly, 
slowly: 

“Mr. Drummond, I assure you there is 
no neces ——”’ 

And Drummond struck him. 

It was not a good fight, but it was a fast 
one. Baxter went down quickly. His 
mother, sobbing, together with Little 
Bunny, ran back to Drummond and tried 
to pull him off the prostrate Baxter, whom 
he was choking. But the punishment was 
brief. 

Scrambling to a vantage point on the 
long table that centered the room, Bum 
balanced like a little toad on the edge, and 
with a shrill shriek of pure enemy hatred, 
leaped down on the back of Drummond’s 
neck and clung like a crab, his sinewy arms 
choking, his heels kicking. 


Ill tell 
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LAURA LA PLANTE and PAT O’MALLEY 
in ‘THE MIDNIGHT SUN” 
Presented in its world premiére at the 
Colony Theatre, New York 


The young lieutenant in the 


Czar’s army seemed to have little 
chance with his lady-love, with the power 
of the Grand Duke and the influence of 
the great banker arrayed against him. So 
the solution of the problem was left to the 
wits of the girl. Three men in love with 
one woman, two of them powerful and 
the favored one powerless, presents a 
series of thrilling situations. 


Such is Universal’s super- 
film, ‘“‘The Midnight Sun,’’ laid 


in the former Imperial Court of Russia 
and produced with all its magnificence. It 
affords the charming LAURA LA PLANTE 
the best opportunity she ever had and 
reveals her as a star beyond question. 
PAT O’MALLEY never acquitted him- 
self as well as he does in the réle of the 
Grand Duke. Nor has GEORGE SEIG- 
MANN, the master-villain, everhad apart 
better suited to his peculiar talents. RAY- 
MOND KEANE, as the young lieutenant, 
steps squarely into the limelight. You will 
like him. Directed by Dimitri Buchowetzki. 


Those of you who love the 


works of Victor Hugo—who re- 
member ‘‘ The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,’’ will look forward to ‘‘Les Mis- 
érables,’’ a Universal Film de France tri- 
umph. Itwas produced under the direction 
of Louis Nalpas and adapted by HenriFes- 
court. We will give you more details later. 


This is a great year for 


REGINALD DENNY and HOOT 


GIBSON, two of the most popular young 
men on the screen. DENNY is the recog- 
nized master of polite mirth, as proved by 
his successes, ‘‘Skinner’s Dress Suit,’’ 
‘‘What Happened to Jones’’ and ‘‘Roll- 
ing Home.’’ GIBSON, the finest type of 
American cowboy and a rider without a 
superior, has made history with “The Cal- 
gary Stampede, ’’ ‘‘ The Arizona Sweep- 
stakes,’’ and ‘‘Chip of the Flying U.’’ 
Both are at work on other masterpieces 
which I know all of you will look for. 


“The Flaming Frontier,’’ 


now playing, is one of the most 
thrilling pictures of the former West ever 
produced. It is the story of Gen. Custer’s 
last campaign, featuring HOOT GIBSON 
and DUSTIN FARNUM. Ask your fa- 


vorite theatre when it will be shown and 
write me your opinion when you see it. 


Gi ard faemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


We will be pleased to send autographed pho- 
tographs of Reginald Denny, Laura La Plante 
and Pat O’Malley for 10 cents each. 
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Bewildered an instant by this thing from 
the air, Drummond staggered up, tore him 
loose and flung him across the room. While 
Bum’s body was actually flying through 
the air, Patty Hetherington materialized 
like a white cloud in the doorway. The sight 
of her cut short an oath of hatred against 
Bum and left it stuttering on Drummond’s 
loose lips. She was in white, and this time 
in no garish garnished gown. Lorena and a 
| plump purse had found true beauty. It 
| was a dress quite evidently dreamed of and 
done by an artist—simple, soft, perfect. A 
long cape of curling, floating white ostrich 
tips fluttered behind her like a great wing. 
Ching was on one side, Lorena on the other. 
She carried some loose lilies of the valley 
that dropped scatteringly when she ran to 
| Bum. 

Only Baxter knew nothing of the new- 
comers. For him, dazed, blind with shock, 
the fight was still on. He pulled himself 


_ | up bythe chair into asitting posture, found 


3 Nee 
2 | 


his stick with his free fingers, aimed ludi- 
| crously at the statued Drummond and 
brought the cane down across his back and 
neck. It is doubtful if Drummond felt it 
at all, so much keener was the hatred that 
lashed him from Patty Hetherington’s 
eyes. The nearest thing he would ever 
know to love, had lived two years in his 
heart for this gay golden girl whom now, 
so surely, he had lost. And his desire for 

her had burned his brutal strength to ashes. 
| No one, except Bum, moved for an in- 
| terminable instant. It seemed seconds be- 
| fore his sprawled body struck a slender 
marble statue and went gallantly down, 
half covered with white roses from one of 
the tall vases which mingled in the mess. 
Blood had spurted as he hit the statue. He 
lay cramped and still, senseless. 

At times a mother’s baby talk can be 
absurdly funny; at other times it can be 
poignantly tragic. There, on the floor in 
her white finery, Patty Hetherington talked 
to her baby, not like the metallic bright 
little trinket she had always seemed, but 
with her desperate mother heart, forgetful 
of everything else in the terrible world ex- 
cept her baby. She pulled him up into her 
arms, feeling and straightening his crippled 
hip even before her frantic fingers felt 
swiftly over his head. The greater flow of 
blood was coming from the fleshy part of 
his arm where the statue had cut him. 

Clutching him close, she got to her knees. 
He was heavy; she swayed, trying for bal- 
ance. And itso happened that, kneeling so, 
her eyes found Stanley Baxter’s. Her face 
flashed with an incredulous light that 
swiftly passed. But she spoke impulsively: 

“Oh! You’re hurt too? It’s too bad my 
poor little hobo couldn’t have 
liked you best.” She staggered 
the rest of the way to her feet, 
plainly unconscious of Mrs. Bax- 
ter at her side. ‘““Mum’s poor 
little hobo honey, open your 
eyes, poor little honey,” she went 
back to murmuring, slowly mak- 
ing toward the door. Suddenly 
Bum’s voice came whining out 
of unconsciousness: 

“Ouch! My arm hurts me. 
Say, mum, we’ve come to get 
you. Don’t—don’t go to Paris, 
will au 

“Sh! There, there, don’t talk; 
mum’s going to stay with you 
now; you betsheis. There, there, 
this is our last appearance be- 
fore any of this audience, no 
matter if we have to jump in the 
river. . . . Lorena! My God, 
Lorena, where are you?’ She 
was obviously devoured with 
one idea—to get away. 

Drummond took astep toward 
her. 
| “Patty! Don’t, li’) girl! I’m 
| sorry. Honest, I’m sorry. I 

didn’t know what had lit on me; 
| I swear I didn’t. I didn’t mean 
to hurt him.. I’ll make it up to 
you. We'll take him with us; 
| yes, we will; we’ll take him with 
ask 


| 
| 
| 
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““We’re not going anywhere, Dan Drum- 
mond.”’ She stopped and, half turning, 
leaning back with the weight of her burden, 
faced him. Her voice was so suddenly 
quiet that it was almost pleasant. ‘I 
won’t marry you now, not if you kill me, 
not if you shoot me right in that door. I 
don’t hate you just for this; I’ve hated you 
for two years—every minute. But I’ve— 
I’ve tried to play a good game with you 
to pay for your rotten money. I don’t 
know how you'll get it now. I expect you’ll 
kill me. But J ——” 

She was walking on. Drummond was try- 
ing to speak; he was incoherent, horrible. 

Mrs. Baxter had forced herself into the 
girl’s consciousness by putting both hands 
tightly on her shoulders and slightly shak- 
ing her. 

““Were you going to marry this man?” 

Seeing her now for the first time, Patty 
knew that something—how could she know 
or,care what?—had made Hortense Baxter 
her friend. 

“I—I owe him so much money, but I 
can’t marry him now. Will you please help 
me to a doctor’s?”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes! Tell the creature you’ll 
send the money tomor ¢ 

Drummond strode unsteadily to them. 
He caught Patty’s arm, holding her still. 
Both Baxter and Ching started toward him, 
but went back again. 

“You know I don’t want any money, li’)’ 
girl; you know I don’t. Don’t be foolish; 
this piece o’ putty hasn’t got any use for 
you. You can’t throw me over, Patty; it 
wouldn’t be right. Haven’t I done every- 
thing you wanted—spent my money and 
got adivorce? I tell you this cracked china 
doll won’t do anything for you. All he 
wants to do is work you to get the kid. 
Why, you’ve told me yourself that he’s 
treated you like a weed. Oh, Patty, don’t 
go; the kid’s a’ right; and the parson’ll be 
here in a li’)’ bit.” 

His words had spilled so rapidly that 
they had held his audience for the mere 
reason that no one had strength to stop 
him. Ching and Mrs. Baxter were closely 
in front of Patty, clumsily bandaging Bum’s 
arm with large handkerchiefs that Ching 
had wizardously produced, Mrs. Baxter 
trying to urge Patty toward the door which 
her son, pale and disheveled, was holding 
open. Suddenly Drummond’s drunken 
querulous voice stopped. He thrust his 
face close to Patty’s. Mrs. Baxter jerked 
back, but Ching, for the first time in his life, 
soiled his celestial hand upon a white man. 
He put his amber palm flat against Drum- 
mond’s face and pushed. And in the sec- 
ond’s time Baxter had identified himself as 
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the piece of putty and the cracked dil 
started back toward them. His ; 
gestured him away. | 
“Tf we can only get her away—ouit 
place; never mind what he’s saying k 
away from him. Come, Patty dear, 
“Oh, yes,’’ Drummond blithere: » 
ickingly at her like a burlesque 4 
‘‘you wouldn’t be so cordial, old lady; 
knew she’s in love with your precio , 
He’s a pretty war souvenir, ain’t he’ 
laughter was so ugly that even Little 1 
shivered, safe on the trunk. “But he j 
he’s so much that he treats her like { , 
under his feet, and—she likes it! Nh 
love with him, old lady, I tel] you } 
you’d better cover up your face, | 
better leave her here where she }} 
That’s what you’d better ——” 
Mrs. Baxter took down the hands; | 
unconsciously thrown up to her face, . 
was giving Bum into Ching’s carefu } 
but she was looking at Hortense | 
and to her she answered the accusa } 
“T do,” she said, “but I can’t }) 
If—if you’ll just help me go away I j 
can’t think what to do. Shall J —| 
Baxter was speaking, clearly, dist ; 
looking straight at Drummond, who } 
swaying, as they had walked away fro} 
“Drummond, if I could I’d beat y, | 
pulp. I know I can’t. I can tell you\ 
ever, that if my poor body that your ¢ 
is not too poor a thing to offer, I sI| 
very proud if Mrs. Ryan will be my | 
“Oh-h!” Patty stared, aghast, a/ 
Baxter. And Hortense Baxter put o| 
arms and proved herself. 
“Come out of this dreadful plac ; 
dear,”’ she said. 


The small car was very crowded. I « 
and Mrs. Baxter took the first tax | 
passed. Bum lay with his head | 
mother’s lap and his feet in Baxter 
had been ten minutes, and still S} 
Baxter and Patty Hetherington hat 
spoken to each other. Finally he pi 
his hand and took her small cold one 

“Ruth,” he said, “‘I want always ‘¢ 
you by your own name.” 

“When I first picked up Bum an & 
you looking at me,” she said in a1 
wondering voice, “‘I—I thought t) 
you’d changed toward me.” 

““Yes,”’ he said gravely, thoughtful 
haven’t known I loved you before to | 
I must have, I suppose. But I am a‘ 
tain now, Ruth, as I am that I love’ 
Bum.” 

“There’ll be lots of times when I’ t 
barrass you. I’ll have to learn all thet | 
you know so well, that I don’t know: 
and I’m mixed up more thai J 
by all those etiquette bos 

“There’ll be many times ? 
when you'll be ashamed, ’ 
afraid, of a crippled husbil 

“You know that isn’t t2 
she said. ‘But you'll have | 
patient about telling me Ww 
don’t know. It’s my ma 
that’s going to make t | 

! 


hard.” 

“You gallant little gi, | 
said, and brought her hand), 
his lips. ‘Nothing will be I 
with mother on your side 
frankness between us.” 

“And my—my miserable. 
fingers’’—her voice caught | 
little sob—“I guess we'll | 
to stick them down with c' 
plaster.” 

He found her other hand) 
kissed both little fingers. : 

“We'll try this instead, | 
said. 

It was not little fingers, 
ever, that were being 
Ching opened the door an 
renely, patiently, triumphan/ 
waited. moi 

“We're all going to live? 
gether now, I guess,” Bumfin y 
remarked. “Come on; les | 
out.” 


(THE END) i 
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ysler Model Numbers 
an Miles Per Hour 


ER “70”—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, 
dster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, 
fougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; 
dan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 


ER “58” — Touring Car, $845; Roadster 
3905 Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; 
»5. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four- 
Kes at slight extra cost. 


-ER IMPERIAL “80”—Phaeton, $2645; 
‘wire wheels standard equipment; wood 
(tional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, 
‘lan, fve-passenger, $3305; Sedan, seven- 
$3505; Sedan-limousine, $3605. 


‘fo. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
| 


s equipped with full balloon tires. 


¢ Chrysler's attractive time-payment 
wre than 4300 Chrysler dealers assure 
(Chrysler service everywhere. 


ler models are protected against theft 
ideo patented car numbering system, 
| by and exclusive with Chrysler, which 
2 counterfeited and cannot be altered 
ved without conclusive evidence of 
ig. 


Climax of Student Days 


It is nearing Graduation Day—the day which takes rank among 
the most important in the life of your daughter or your son. 


And father and mother can exceed even the fondest hopes of 
the children by the gift of a Chrysler. 


No other gift can stir such a grateful tumult in the heart of the 
graduate. No other gift will be recalled with such happiness and 
satisfaction in those later years when time has surrounded 
even with greater enchantment and charm the memories of this 
most glorious of days. 


For what school or college girl and boy has not been enraptured 


by Chrysler’s combination of dashing appearance and super- 
lative performance? 


Fleet and agile—economical and compact—safe and easy to 
handle — of enduring worth and proved long life—little wonder 
that the verve and sparkle and stability of its incomparable re- 
sults so thoroughly satisfy the vivacious demands of younger 


America. 
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Who Stand and 


SUALLY one conceives of a _ A L Z : = Y = ‘the sighted,’ as we call ¢}, 
[Jistne’man'ss sonetiinn ae = Robert Gordon Amdersom 2 i) =x.e0 


ward and helpless, stumbling 
along with perhaps a cup and a dog, 


\\ 


certainly with a cane, someone to be 
helped across the street, given a moment’s 
pity, then dismissed from the mind; or 
else as a man dwelling in a prison, 
darker than any convict’s, and without 
even his chance of reprieve or escape. If 
the names of those who have overleaped 
the barriers happen to occur to us, it is 
merely as miraculous exceptions, legend- 
ary heroes and heroines, not quite of the 
flesh. 

What was my wonder, then, when a 
friend took me to visit a blind man who 
would play neither of these réles, would 
fit in neither picture. The walls of his 
house were lined with bookcases, his porch 
with screens he had made. Casement win- 
dows opened on a studio in the garden; 
and studio and casement windows were 
the work of his hands. 

When we entered he rose from the 
piano—a tall, swarthy and strangely erect 
man of about thirty-three—and came for- 
ward with outstretched hand, gauging the 
distance well. Later he played for us 
some of the exquisite.compositions he has 
published, tuned in on an ordinary radio, 
and joined in a game of poker with pin- 
pricked cards. Then, for our refreshment, 
he walked, with a little deliberate sure- 
ness, perhaps, but not bumping into 
things, down two flights of stairs, to re- 
turn with glasses and bottles of some 
cooling drink, which, without spilling, he 
served. 

Throughout the visit, and others that 
through a ripening friendship later fol- 
lowed, he appeared not only singularly 
free from the eccentricities that stamp 
the afflicted but refreshingly natural. 

In ten minutes you forgot that he was 
blind. 

The postman has just brought a letter, 
a long one, too, composed by him on an 
ordinary typewriter. These pages of mine, 
when they go to the printer, will show 


realized, that and winked at , 

for eligibility. 
“So it was not altogether a glo y 
We rough-housed around in pl 
like ordinary boys, and had 0 
system. We would smoke oy! 
while, but would own up to | 
caught, not lie about it. And Wp 
regular ball. The umpire would ¢ « 
when the pitcher delivered the | 
once in a while one of us would hi), 
one or two got so expert that th’ 
line them out more often, havin; » 
to gauge the arrival of the ball at » 
by the umpire’s call and the wh} 
sphere. 

‘Then, too, we had our regula h 
fights, formally carried out inj 
rings, like those you read about) 
Brown at Rugby. If, as sometit§ 
pened, one of the boys could part | 
to make things even, the fights tc) 
after dark.” , 


Building a Synthetic Wil 


“VE through these ¢ 
had turned from a child y} 
fect vision to one partially seeing 1 
one practically blind. I qualify i 
cause I could still see the side |i 
noon with the bright sun on i'|i 

- blurry white strip between tw 
blurred patches of green; or the) j 
a man between two bright wind: 
without form or outline, like some 
shape of a bear I saw in my drean| 
that didn’t help much; it wasn’t ¢ 1 
‘men as trees walking.’ So very! 
ally I came into the world of tks 
less and learned to develop the i 
hearing, of touch; above all, the 
of attentiveness, which is the blini bi 
first secret of success. 
“T was now investigating the) 
but in a different way from norn | 
dren. I was seeing with my finger ? 
was seeing things synthetically, | 


typographical corrections; here an 0 will 
have been struck instead of its neighbor p, 
there a “‘cap” will be out of alignment. 
His is flawless copy, really beautiful to look at, not a 
single transposition even; the letters all alike in hue. 
Naturally questions arose in my mind: What does one 
see behind the veil? Is there a compensating light to take 
the place of our electricity and sunshine? Also the me- 
chanics of the blind fascinated me. How does he navigate, 
orientate himself, get his positions, this eternal chess 
player, forever blindfolded and playing in the dark? 


Spurred On by the Sighted 


N SHORT, and through no morbid curiosity, I wanted 

to get on the inside of a blind man. So, when I came to 
know him so well I knew the questions would not hurt, 
I put them to him. And this is what he, Roland Farley, 
told me, simply, plainly, and without stressing one pathetic 
note: 

“It happened when I was five, in a little Rocky Moun- 
tain town, Aspen, Colorado. I was sitting on the porch one 
afternoon, all dressed up in a white sailor suit,with no place 
to go. In fact, mother told me not to stir off the porch— 
afraid, I guess, that I would spoil. But just then along 
came a jenny on the hillside back of us. She was a she- 
ass, you know, sort of a derelict, with burrs sticking in 
her coat; and the town boys had been ragging her. By her 
side trotted a little colt, and I thought it was the prettiest 
thing I had ever seen. I forgot all about my white suit 
and went up to pet it, when Jenny suddenly wheeled, lashed 
out with her hoofs and struck me here.” He pointed to his 
eyes. “‘A butcher’s boy picked me up and brought me 
home. 

“For six months I lay bandaged, absolutely in the dark. 
Finally, when I got up, I found I could still see a little; say, 
a red rubber ball on the grass like a red blur on a streak of 
green. I didn’t realize how much I could or, rather, couldn’t 
see, and I don’t think my parents, sympathetic as they 
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Roland Farley 


were, did either. Probably they believed I could see more 
than I really did; and gradually what I had left of sight 
was going. 

“One day as Iran around completely missing the ball, I 
heard my father cry, ‘Good God! He can’t see the ball!’ 
I can still hear that ery. However, I think it was rather 
the horror in his voice than what his exclamation signified 
that frightened me. And I soon forgot about my condition. 
Indeed, I don’t think I ever consciously said to myself, 
even in a child’s words: ‘This is a great blow!’ I was 
happy just digging holes in the ground. Fortunately this 
unconsciousness is natural to a child. 

“Thad a sister just two years older than I—seven that 
would be—who did a great deal for me. It is strange that 
at that age she could so understand. She would play with 
me, lead me around, and read to me by the hour. It’s 
through her interest in me that later, when she grew up, 
she became a teacher of the blind. 

“At eight they sent me away to aschool for the blind. I 
say ‘sent me away’; I was glad to go; and I wasn’t home- 
sick. Like any normal boy I was eager for the new world 
and all its activities—I thought there’d be a lot of new 
games to play. 

“Here I found several dozen boys, most of them blind 
but some that could see pretty well. You used to find that 
in blind schools, and do sometimes still. These institutions 
are supported by the state or else are privately endowed; 
and some parents are glad to take advantage of the board 
and tuition, if any slight defect in eyesight can be used as 
an excuse. 

“Tt was a good thing for us, though, for these nearly well 
boys increased our opportunities, could help us, read to us 
and all that. Besides, they spurred us on; would start 
sports that we never would have tried but in which, once 
having been started, we tried our best to equal them. It’s 
the only thing in the world for the blind—to mingle with 


ments, then building them up tc’ 

whole. It’s hard, if you haven't } 

about it, to realize what that mean 
the normal child sees things in composition, usua 
whole. I would have to put together. 

“For instance, I would apprehend a flower in a & 
this order: First the flower itself, a thing of irr | 
shaped objects, soft as velvet and clustered togeth | 
stem, and called petals. That stem would be in ¥ 
which in turn was on a round flat-topped object il 
table; and the table itself was in such and such a]! 
with relation to the other objects in the room. | 
shape, texture and the relation of one object to i) 
would be uppermost in my mind—rarely, if ever, ¢! } 
would build up a horse by feeling first the soft noz} 
forehead, forelock, ears, neck, withers, and so on. ! 
was pretty sure of each detail, while the ordinary ‘ i 
my age would see the whole room in its sett 


whole horse as a unit. I was synthetic, and he, is 


to draw either object, would turn analytic, probab’ 
ing to look twice to draw or describe any part Ww! 
accuracy. 
“As I grew older I still went through the same I 
building up bit by bit, though of course more rapidl;) 
blind think, you see, as the well man reads. 
“You might understand this if I were writing a bo |! 
tried to describe the school. Instead of giving 21! 
rich in color and atmosphere and one in which yous 


if I turned left and went downstairs I would walk ot 
porch, then down a path to reach a playground, whit? 


surrounded by a fence, and so on. I might convey * 
of the eunth of the sunshine under a certain big tre® 
f 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Thousands of Oldsmobile owners first rode in 


The car illustrated is the 
DeLuxe Sedan, priced 


imesein rl it drove it, put it to one test after another. 
a They found that attractive as Oldsmobile 


Pa 


se 


is in appearance, inviting as is its low price, 
its greatest excellence lies in performance. 
That is why you owe it to yourself to 
learn what these Oldsmobile owners know 
SEDAN ~—base your decision on performance! 


| () We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book 
“Conquering the Australian Bush.” If you would like a com- 


F.O.B. LANSING plimentary copy, address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

the sounds of the voices and bells, but in the main it would 
be like that—dealing with objects, their feel, distances and 
the turns. You see? That is the way, at least, the usual 
blind man’s description would run, and in such terms; 
though by training my memory, listening attentively to 
reading, and enriching my imagination, I might be able to 
give other values. 

“And one arrives at this point by mingling with normal 
people. 

“Tt was rather early, as I remember it, that I first re- 
alized that salvation lay that way; and at fourteen I 
started to make all the outside connections I could. I have 
kept it up ever since. 

“Very early, too, I resolved not to rely alone on touch 
but to use the other senses as much as possible. A disa- 
greeable experience at the age of ten determined me on 
this. My father had come to visit me. I was called, and 
when I entered the room one of the teachers led me up to 
my father without telling me his name, and placed my 
hands on his face. I felt his features all over, then his 
head and when I came to a bald spot said, ‘Johnson’; the 
name of someone then connected with the school. They 
told me it was my father, and I can remember still the feel- 
ing of humiliation and embarrassment. Young as I was, it 
struck me as rude to finger another’s face. I knew il 
wouldn’t like mine fussed over that way. And never again, 
although the teacher tried to persuade me to try to recog- 
nize people by that method, would I attempt it. Boylike, 
I wanted to be like other people, not marked by the eccen- 
tricities that stamp the blind. You can guess what I felt if 
you've ever seen them Ppawing over a stranger’s features or 
childishly feeling a woman’s skirt. It’s all right perhaps for 
one with the mind of a child, or one both deaf and blind, 
but not for a self-respecting blind man with all his other 
faculties. 

“Right from the start—that is, as soon as I was old 
enough really to think—I scorned self-pity; and I didn’t 
relish much more the pity of others.” 


Things That the Blind See Clearly 


ze EANTIME, I was learning sloyds, a sort of fancy 

scrollwork with the saw, bead and mattress making, 
chair caning and the eternal broom making. After I found 
I could do each I hated all but the sloyds. And even then 
I thought it funny that the teachers should keep us so 
everlastingly at those brooms. Kind as some of them were, 
just as all of them were, they seemed to think that a blind 
man was good for nothing else—just to make brooms that 
nobody wanted. Besides, much of this work, the fumbling 
with tools before we became used to them, the tie and 
yank of the hammock, though it finally resulted in some 
sort of manual dexterity, injured our hands. For a long 
time mine were a perpetual blister, and you can see this 
chisel cut still between thumb and forefinger. And I 
wanted so to play the piano. I hadn’t had any music at 
home, in fact, remembered none but my mother’s croon- 
ing; but here at school I would stand in the corner listen- 
ing for hours to the older boys play. Some of them were 
nervous and when they found even my presence a nuisance, 
though I kept very quiet, they would kick me out, but I 
would linger outside, crouched at the crack of the door. I 
wanted to be a musician; and no one seemed to take me 
seriously. 

“T was a little more fortunate perhaps than the others, 
for they singled me out from broom making and tried to 
make me into a mathematician, largely because I could do 
pretty hard problems in my head. Sometimes, when the 
state senators came, they’d have me on the platform for 
half an hour, showing off, calculating the percentage on 
large sums and finding cube roots running into long deci- 
mals, when all the time I was crazy to be at the piano. 

“T didn’t feel so sorry for myself as for the other fellows 
who didn’t have even my chance—the chance I didn’t 
want. Some of them might become tuners, it was true, but 
many of them were to be condemned for life to broom 
making. That was all right for those who were almost on 
the verge of idiocy, but not for the others. As it came 
toward graduation, young as we were, we realized this 
fault of the system and resented it as a reflection on us, 
We knew we could do other things, yet society would not 
have it. Often the brighter boys would talk this over, 
wonder sometimes why we couldn’t be trained in law or 
salesmanship. A man could at least run a tobacco store, be 
told where the Royal Tiger was placed and the Juiey 
Flake cigarettes; and he could handle a cash register and a 
typewriter. There was stationery, too, and upholstery; 
in fact, any goods that were not perishable. There was no 
nonsense about this, for we realized our limitations—that 
we could not handle fruit and green groceries; that we 
might smear butter, perhaps, in tying up packages. But 
there were lots of things open. Why couldn’t the state or 
some wealthy citizen advance enough money to the cley- 
erest of us for a course in law or medicine? In the long run 
it would be cheaper to the state, we boyishly but far- 
sightedly argued, and we could become additions to, in- 
stead of encumbrances on, society. 


“Out of two hundred totally blind boys I have known, 
there were only four that later attained distinction, and all 
these lost their sight through injury. As I say, we realized 
something of that and it hurt us to be thrown in the same 
mill, the mentally sound with the diseased and subnormal. 
A few of us, through determination, afterward overcame 
this additional handicap thrust on us by the state. One of 
our group became a novelist; he had lost his sight in boy- 
hood when fooling with a dynamite cap. Another, injured 
while out hunting partridges, opened an entertainment 
hall somewhere in Montana and is making money. And I 
know a girl who has just graduated with high honors from 
Oberlin. But they did these things themselves. If they 
had any temporary aid it was from some individual. 
Their success is not the result of our educational system. 

“Tn this criticism of conditions as they existed in our 
school and do now in too many today, I don’t want to be 
hard. Those who devote their lives to the care of the blind 
are the salt of the earth, often real martyrs. Foolish legis- 
lation and supervision—a lack of understanding—are often 
to blame. 

“In the school at Los Angeles where my sister teaches, 
this system is followed. Blind children who are in other 
respects sound, are allowed, while in grammar grades, to 
play with the sighted; when they enter the high school 
they are put in the same rooms and take the same courses. 
The result is ideal, for these youngsters are natural and 
straightforward. There is no nonsense about them. When 
they bump into something they just laugh. 

“Another important point is the individualizing, the 
singling out of the more alert and giving them a special 
education. Julliard has tried to do this for music in his 
liberally endowed school, and the same should be done for 
other professions. See what Senator Gore has done in law 
and Congress; and there is a famous heart specialist in Chi- 
cago; and Herreshoff, the yacht designer—all of them 
blind. And so much could be done in mercantile training. 
Why, only the other day, I ran across a man who earns 
$50,000 a year at insurance, a blind man, mind you; and 
he has started to teach others. Some of his pupils make as 
much as ten thousand a year, and none less than three 
thousand. They just take their canes and call on prospects, 
then come back to the office and write up their documents 
on ordinary typewriters. 

“Fortunately for me, my parents had enough to continue 
my education. I had taken up the piano while at school 
and I was bent on going on with my music, When I was 
sixteen I did my first musical composition, a cantata for 
orchestra and organ. For this, the boy Leslie Blayds, who 

later turned out a novelist, wrote the words; and it was 
written in blind point—that is, in intervals instead of lines 
and spaces. Since, I have discarded that method, pre- 
ferring to dictate and so record in the regular notation— 
another way of keeping in touch with the normal and not 
shutting up oneself in the world of the blind.” 


Escapes From the World of the Blind 


fe ie: 1912 I went on to Leipsic. An old lady, a friend of the 
family, saw me as far as that city, then, her destination 
being elsewhere, dumped me off at the station. For the 
next two and a half years I had no one to guide me but my 
senses and a cane and sometimes, perhaps, a helping hand. 
Very kind, too, were those German students, but in the 
main I had to shift for myself, which was just what I 
wanted. I didn’t mind at all being in a strange country. 
In spite of my blindness I was full of life and had the 
health of youth. I would have undertaken almost any- 
thing, would have gone to Tibet or China if I had had the 
chance. 
“Life in Leipsic was very pleasant—hearing the Guten 
Morgens, strolling in the sunshine under the lindens, or 
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smoking and chatting with the other students arog 
tables in their peaceful Biergartens. I just made, 
like them and one of them; and I certainly had ar » 
tunity here to make outside contacts, for I was t} 
blind student; in fact, there had been only one oth 4 
before me. But that didn’t make the curricul, 
easier. I went through all the regular work with ‘i 
ception—the written exercises in harmony, How; 
was forced to substitute modulations at the Pian 
and that was, if anything, more difficult. } 
“The shortest time possible in which a student ¢; ¢ 
plete this course is two years, and I finished it in thit 
I mention this simply because it may encourage oth s 
myself, who may imagine they are too badly handi) 
Determination, with attention, can more than mak; I 
their lack of sight, if they only will let it; 
“This stage over, I went to Berlin to study, 
Ernest Hutcheson, and stayed there until 1914, w), 
war broke out.” 
These recollections came in snatches, on differen i 
noons and evenings, between which we played }, 
walked or drove, or I listened to his exquisite music | 
he was sitting on the piano stool one afternoon, p/ 
when suddenly he swung around, smiled, then shot . 
“Did you know I was arrested?” He seemed bil 
gleeful over this. Evidently this arrest was, in his », 
unusual adventure, to be boyishly relished even ir b 
lection—meant more to him even than his finest co ) 
tion. 
“Tn those first days of August, 1914,” he explain , 
was hard to get home, and they were cabling frantic; , 
me. Even old Bryan was sending word, cabled} 
times: ‘Come home, your parents expect you,’ n 
W. J.B. But they could get no money through,” 


Seeing the Joke the Morning After | 


“Ves while I was waiting, we didn’t tl k 
the sadness; it wassort of a lark; and one daya'} 
student and I went down to a Biergarten. It was | 
Kaiserplatz and, the table being full, we sat opposi' t 
women, rather buxom, and apparently servants. || 
general chatter of those days they began to talk, and ki 
a bit suspicious, they asked us what was our natioi i 
Seeing a chance for fun, we told ’em we were Danes | 
Dane, you too dark.’ Then, to kid them, we took th\ 
over the map, finally landing in Russia. “Yes, tha | 
we confessed, ‘we’re Russians, from Kieff.’ 

‘““Ach! Kieff! We relatives there gehaben.’ 

“They were delighted and planned to help us get 

“Then a bright idea struck me; lowering my voi¢ 
sticking my hand in my pocket, I confided: 

‘First I must kill the Kaiser. I have a bomb her 
I’m going to throw it at him when he goes down t 
den Linden.’ 

“Mackey, the other student, it appeared, also ]i 
bomb, for he, too, stuck his hand in his pocket. 

“*Me for the Crown Prince,’ he said. 

“They looked alarmed, then whispered: 

“Speak quiet, we no care, but others will you alt i 
have. We will help you to Kieff.’ 

“So we strung them along until it came time to go, i 
we showed them our American passports. They had * 
fooled and were very mad. 

“No sooner had we left the restaurant and gone If 
block than a whole Coxey’s army came running aft | 
brandishing umbrellas. ‘Wait for policeman,’ they (> 

“At last he came waddling up, a beefy Prussian, ! 
them to drop the umbrellas with which they had @ 
beating us, and said that we were under arrest for s 
majesty. Mackey, being nervous, kept putting his han 1 
his pocket and each time he did this the crowd shiec fi 
until a bystander explained that this was, next to che! 
gum, the great American habit. Then we were march 
the police station, where the two women appeared agi 5 
us. We had planned to kill the Kaiser, they swore. 

“Sure, we said it,’ we admitted, ‘but we were 
joking; we’re Americans.’ 

“Then they sat us on the bench and had a long 1 
ference. Back they came with another pompous officia. | 

“Sure, we said it,’ we admitted again. ‘But can’t ! 
see we were only joking? Here are our passports. Wi 
Americans,’ 3 “ 

“But that wouldn’t do; and for six hours, until ital 
the morning, they kept up their agitated conferences ' 
examinations. Finally they marched us home, where'¢ 
were to stay under surveillance, and not leave the ho? 

“Next evening they sent for us again and the pa 
greeted us with smiles; it had taken him twenty 
hours to see that joke. But before dismissing us he tol s 
we were fools and not to try it again. Frederick was Be A 
natured, he explained, but that bird, the Kaiser, 
madder over lese majesty than anything else. | 

“Then the money at last came through. I came Pe e 
America, where I studied for two more years, ‘ae 
interminaly, lived the usual student’s life, often cooK> 
for myself, then started composing.”’ 3 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

Personally I was curious to find out how 
he managed some of the more mechanical 
tasks—the screening of the porches, the 
making of the bookcases which stood in his 
well-furnished room, and the making of 
casement windows, the panes of which he 
had cut with a diamond, mortising the new 
pieces in the strips of wood and weather- 
stripping the sashes with the greatest neat- 
ness. Also he rigged up a windlass one day 
and hoisted to the attic pieces of furniture 
weighing four hundred pounds. All these 
things would take a lot of ingenuity, even 
for an ordinary man, and he had to be more 
than ordinarily ingenious. 

He was building a little studio in the 
back yard at the time, so I had an oppor- 
tunity to observe how he went at it. This, 
too, was done with no assistance—except 
when he asked someone to read the spirit 
level. He could not see the mercury. 

To begin with, he planted four eleven- 
foot poles, three feet and a half deep in 
holes he had dug. Across the poles he 
nailed beams at the top, also four at the 
bottom, these being set true by the aid of 
the spirit level. Knowing the length of 
these beams, he then calculated the dis- 
tances apart necessary for the uprights, 
setting them at intervals of sixteen inches 
and determining the precise spots with a 
piece of string. Everything was true. 
When he came to the gables he took an- 
other piece of string equal to the length of 
the beam on which the gable was to rest, 
doubled it, and so found the center, placing 
a nail scratch there to mark it. On this an 
upright, which he had sawed to the proper 
height, was raised, tested by his square, 
and the rafters were put in place. 

The ship-lap was then neatly applied and 
the string again called on to place the 
window. Doubling this and finding the 
center, he cut a nail scratch around it and 
neatly sawed the aperture, 

I saw him start the shingling by first 
nailing a row along the eaves, then cutting 
a measuring board six inches wide and 
bringing the next row squarely up to it. 
But I did not see him finish more than 
three rows. When I came back a few days 
later it was finished, also the double floor- 
ing. It was an expert job, too, looking 
quite professional. In fact, the shingles look 
as true as the squares on a checkerboard, 
with the exception of two shingles. I asked 
him about these as I looked from the win- 
dow of the den. 

“The two over the crotch of the gable?” 
he asked. 

Those were the ones, and he chuckled. 

“Oh, those! Well, there was a Polack 
cutting the grass. He was watching me, 
thought shingling was easy, and asked to 
try it. For fun I let him do those two, and 
you see the result.” 


Coloring the World From Memory 


This compact house had been built by 
his efforts alone with the. exception of a 
reading of the level, those two shingles, and 
also—I almost forgot—one plank which a 
friend had sawed. And I had watched that 
friend. He was the head and father Ofna: 
family, a gifted playwright, and he had his 
eyesight. Yet first he had put the board on 
a sawhorse and sawed an inch, then carried 
it to a stump, then to the porch, and finally 
wound up by placing it on the ground and 
trying to saw it downward. I probably 
would have been almost as bad. As the 
blind man said, “‘He walked a mile to saw a 
foot.” And during this process the blind 
man had nailed half the ship-lap 6n his 
walls! 

“You remember,” he asked as I looked 
out of the window at the result of his work, 
“how I explained the way a blind child 
thinks—in fragments, synthetically, for- 
ever building up? Well, you see that house 
as a whole and in its setting. And I, while 
I think more rapidly than I did when a 
child, go through this process: In my mind 
I go to this door, walk down stairs, turn 
right, left, left, right, go out of the back 
door and walk carefully to the house—and 
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the house itself is conceived in its integral 
parts as I built it, all in a chain, bit by bit. 
As I say, I go through the process rapidly; 
so likewise, in a motion picture which is 
made up of countless individual motions, 
it may seem one picture, but it is all con- 
ceived in fragments just the same. My 
imagination cannot leap at any object, no 
matter how quickly I think. It’s all like 
reading. When I hear one of Maxim 
Gorky’s stories, for instance, I visualize and 
put together the various details—the poky 
village people, the busy wood-burning en- 
gine and funny cars, the steppes all around 
them. A well man does that in reading, but 
I do it all the time. 

“Reading is a godsend—attentive read- 
ing, Imean. A blind man can not only train 
his memory by it and store his mind but 
also quicken his imagination. And when 
I first realized the world had shrunk to the 
length of my arm I substituted imagination 
for sight. And so, though I naturally think 
of things in the way just described, I have 
made keener my remembered conceptions 
of color, and kept them alive more than 
most of the blind. I can deliberately sketch 
in, think in, color and other qualities after- 
ward—after I have thought of objects and 
scenes in the terms of form and outline, 
texture and relative position. But unless I 
stop to think of it I do not put them in.” 


Dictating Music 


“And yet my mind is stored full of mental 
images. In my dreams I often see the ocean 
and its waves, though I was born and spent 
my five seeing years in an inland town. Pos- 
sibly that is an inheritance—it almost 
makes one believe in reincarnation; or are 
our imaginations so designed that we, the 
accidentally blinded, can deliberately build 
up these things from the little that we re- 
member and what later we hear described? 

“Sometimes I doubt if the man born 
blind can do that. He has no visual mem- 
ories at all. How can he tell what light 
looks like? Can you say to him it looks as 
a violin sounds? Where I remember blues, 
indigos, reds and greens, how can he visu- 
alize them? The sight part of the brain has 
lain fallow and he can have no more con- 
ception of hue than you have of the fourth 
dimension, unless, as I say, there is such a 
thing as inherited memory. Still, I doubt, 
when I hear a girl who has been born blind 
say she prefers a red dress to a blue, 
whether she really conceives of either color. 
But in all except these qualities and in 
those which I have deliberately cultivated 
I am like the born blind. 

“And we really have no more natural 
dexterity of the hands, except what comes 
through practice. The minute a man goes 
blind or deaf, Nature doesn’t at once spring 
to his aid by sharpening the other senses. 
Our fingers, through constant use, are even 
more calloused and less sensitive than 
yours. Ours are more attentive, that’s all. 

“Some of us have a greater awareness, 
perhaps, but that’s through keener atten- 
tion or else is an individual quality. I can 
tell that it is a sunny day, and that not by 
the warmth alone. [ know, too, when a 
room is attractive and pleasant—for it has 
that personality, that feel. It is possible 
that inanimate objects have some emana- 
tion; sometimes I am inclined to believe 
that way, for without touching things I ean 
sense when a room is in disorder, and as for 
people, I can tell when I enter a room, 
though they are absolutely motionless, that 
they are there. 

“Perhaps, too, the subconscious is with 
us more reliable, more released, than with 
most people. I use it constantly in com- 
posing music. For instance, I memorized 
the lyric for my song, The Night Wind, six- 

teen lines, in five minutes from two readings 
aloud by the physicist, Doctor Loyejoy, 
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who often spends an evening with me. It 
was in December, a blowy night; and after 
he had gone I let my subconscious and the 
wind do the work. That really blew the 
musical setting into my mind. 

““My mother read a poem of Shelley’s to 
me long ago. For two years I never thought 
of it. Then suddenly one morning while I 
was taking a cold plunge the words sang 
themselves in my mind. It’s just a question 
of letting the words sink in the subcon- 
scious. There they mill around until they 
find their musical mates. Sometimes I sit 
down at the piano and nothing comes. I 
wait and sit down again on another day, and 
suddenly the crystallization, the wedding of 
word and note, takes place. Of course 
there is labor afterward on chromatics and 
harmony, and work has gone before in years 
of training, so that I unconsciously think 
in musical terms; but I rely so much on the 
subconscious, as, I think, even the better 
writers do. And perhaps that part of me 
has been better developed because I am to 
some extent shut off from the outer world. 
Why, occasionally I start composing, say, 
at ten in the evening, and forget the flight 
of time. When I come to, I feel by my 
watch—tell by the position of the hands— 
that it is four in the morning, and it has all 
seemed like ten minutes. 

“As for writing it down, I don’t do that. 
I just dictate it aloud. My wife is not a 
musician, but I gave her a little book with 
the musical signs and terms. And with- 
out any training she has learned to take my 
dictation down, like this: “Key of three 
flats; four-four time; right hand has trill 
on G below middle C, half note; trill on A 
for half note. Left hand has trill on G, 
octave lower, for whole note. The next bar 
is’—and so on. Not so hard after you try 
it. Of course you have to strain your 
head a bit sometimes in composing, for 
where a normal man can refer to what has 
gone before and what he has already written 
down, I have to carry it all in my head.” 

That “not so hard” was characteristic. 
He has composed in this way, at thirty- 
three, no less than fifty instrumental 
pieces—sonatas for cellos, for violin; a ro- 
mance for a piano quintet; ballades, can- 
tatas, intermezzos, polonaises, waltzes, 
concertos, several children’s suites and even 
delightful bits of jazz, and over one hun- 
dred songs. He began as a writer of songs, 
taking up instrumental composition later. 
Recently he has been elected a member of 
the Beethoven Association, which accepts 
to its membership only recognized musi- 
cians, those who have really arrived; and 
singers returning from Europe say that in 
Germany the critics proclaim his songs 
as among the best that have come out of 
America. 


What the Afflicted Owe to Life 


All in all, it is a really notable achieve- 
ment, particularly when you come to con- 
sider that he has had to memorize every 
lyric and every bar of both clefs of many 
score pieces, then dictate them sign by sign 
and bar by bar; also that he got all his 
musical education and learned a thousand 
compositions from blind point, or having 
them painfully and carefully dictated to 


“him. All of which may be “not so hard,’ as 


he says; but sometimes I doubt it. And it 
is because he demands so much of himself 
that he can ask so much of others, 

“Blind and deaf people,” he declares, 
“are their own worst enemies. They feel that 
the world owes them a living and forget 
that they owe something to the world.” 
I thought that rather glorious common 
sense and a noble bit of philosophy, seeing 
that he himself was blind. Later he went 
on to explain it: 

“The blind, you see, persist in herding 
with their kind.. When twenty or thirty get 
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together they are in their own littly 
and happy for the time. There evirt 
is fine or at least seems so, Th 

their little community, all on a lig 
inhibitions, all penned in; but it’s f 
paradise. Twelve years of this and \ 
fit for nothing else; certainly not fi; 
ciation with anyone outside their ; 
And they coddle themselves in thei 
tricities, stumble over things, pa. 
people, and are sloppy in dress, A 

increase in clumsiness as they mat 
because they won’t even try 
themselves. 

“It is so, too, with people 
flicted; say, deaf people. [I 
graduate of a deaf school, who 
stewing over this and that, imagin 
neighbors are saying things abaned| 
her husband is nearly crazy. Andy; 
that he won’t go crazy, he es 0 
imagines that he, this patient fel 
has been so devoted to her, has othe 
ests that supersede her, aH 

“It’s in a way pathetic, this Supt 
tiveness, and I feel every sympai| 
those obsessed by it, but it’s what || 
to hit at more than anything else, 1} 
ucators and all people caring for th | 
or deaf should root out that first 
That’s where I quarrel with them.” 


A Blind Man’s Fortune! 


“Even as a kid I realized this, } 
wouldn’t yield to self-pity. And i 
member having the conscious 
denly, ‘You can’t see yourself, but } 
can see you!’ That made me tal 
in the way I looked and dressed, 
in the things I could do. And I 
fourteen to make outside connec 
to keep myself normal. If a boy 
that, surely a grown man can. 1 
blindness is no worse than a bad 
nothing but an inconvenience. — 
“T’ve tried to tell others of these t| 
have stressed this getting away from i 
psychology, this mingling in normé!i 
and advised them more concretely; i 
stance, to stop reading Braille and ji 
whenever they can; but they won't § 
And those who rely on these get so cont 1 
in the habit that they can’t listen i! 
gently even to oral reading. And they 1 
play music to dictation either. If I 
would only try it they’d find them) 
nearer the normal, and would have : e 
to vast libraries you cannot get in Bra | 
musical print for the blind. A girl cou! 
hired for a few dollars a week to read15 
aloud. One could take care of fri 
dozen to fifteen pupils. 
“Yet only the other day, when Iad f 
a girl to go to the Three Arts Club 
study with the sighted, she dreadec | 
thought, was too timid. Now she ha le 
cided, I believe, to go to a regular ins | 
tion for the blind; and unless I mis'i 
guess, there she will end her days. _| 
“Oh, I could brood still if I woule 
myself; think when no one’s aro ¢ 
‘There’s a book I’d like to read, but I at 
or an exhibit at some museum and I cl 
be very fond of pictures!’ But I don ? 
myself dwell on such things. Nor do1? 
up carelessly in a room with which I've « 
no chance to become familiar and sn! 
my hostess’ best vase and have eine 
ning to help me. I sit still, hearing tl 
move all about me, getting up t0 li 
cigarettes, offer another a chair, or 8! 
some photograph. In a way, then, Im 
consider myself a prisoner, but Iam ha 
in my intercourse with my friends. Frie 
ship is the most comforting thing i 
known; it’s better than seeing or hear: 
In the knowledge of this I have learnec? 
accept my limitations, until acceptance ? 
become second nature. i 
“And for the encouragement of oth') 
let me repeat that this is all true— tha! 
blind man can carve out much of his 0” 
fortune, though two or three years ei 
found the greatest help in the wore 
that of a devoted wife. Her love and sy, 
pathy are the greatest joy to me. Buts; 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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J. Clinton Shepherd 


J. Clinton Shepherd 


OMMON with all other children, at the age of 

ie I displayed a marked aptitude for drawing, 
my parents did not exactly encourage me in this 

| Being red-headed, left-handed, and conse- 

ir stubborn, I decided to become an artist, and 
lirty-three years later, still intend to be one. 

i, born in Des Moines, Iowa, and graduated from 
‘hool without honors. I left the University of 

‘ri at the end of my second year—also without 
i—and went to work as office boy in an art de- 

mt in Kansas City, thereby demonstrating the 

'f a college education. 

he time I had saved twenty-five dollars out of 
inificent salary paid me, there seemed to be no 
elds to conquer in Kansas City; so I went to 

10, 

‘e I was successful in securing a job in my 

» profession. My nights were spent at the 
Istitute in studying illustration and sculpture. 

4 childhood I had wanted to live in the West 

lid seen some of it. This urge again manifested 
md sent me on a bumming trip westward. After 
izing with wobblies, dodging railroad dicks, being 
' from various freight and passenger trains, and 
jugged in a small town in Nebraska, I was put off 
pming and went to work on a ranch. The next few 
‘were spent in vacillating between Chicago and the 
art and bumming. 

In the war came I bade farewell to life and art, and 
»my country in the Aviation Corps by diving at the 
)pickers around Millington, Tennessee. 

tually tiring of this and finding that the war was 
‘[ secured an honorable discharge and took the 
iy left by Middle Western artists and came to 
‘ork, 

irt editors met me at the station; no contracts were 
‘upon me; nor have I paraded down Fifth Avenue 
's to the applauding multitude; but somehow I have 
ced to eke out a rather pleasant and profitable ex- 
} a8 an illustrator and synthetic farmer. 

favorite exercise is watching the hired man do the 
n my Connecticut farm, my favorite recreation is 
PPing, and my favorite hobby is pampering my wife 
‘oiling my son and daughter. 


REG.U.S.PAT, OFF. 


Serious and Frivolous Sacts About the Great and the Near Great 


Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


) Oil taee tabs is sure to be the sincer- 
est flattery. But I am indeed quite at a 
loss to know what anyone should want to know 
about me. 

Like all writers, I am essentially modest and 
retiring. I have no hobbies, unless reading 
counts as such. My two passions are travel and 
having my hair washed, both of which have 
been inherited by my small daughter. Just 
now I am well up in decimal fractions, being 
vicariously in the fifth grade; nevertheless, I 
am looking forward to the end of school when 
the steamer sails. 

I do not like pie, but I can bake a good one, 
so if the Post decides to accept no more stories 
from me, there is always the chance that one of 
the editors may need a cook. I keep splendidly 
well by taking no exercise, drinking no water 
and sleeping in a warm room. Yet even my 
relatives admit that I am not lazy. To this 
same authority I owe the information that at 


FROM A CHALK DRAWING BY ALBERT STERNER 
Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


the age of six, following in my father’s foot- 
steps, I wrote a play. Three solid pages of this 
script read: 


POLICEMAN: Ha-ha-ha! 
Mr. BuTTONHOOK: Ha-ha-ha! 


I was not then paid by the word. Nobody 
knows now what that tremendous joke was. 
But when the Post asked me for a short para- 
graph about myself which would be interesting 
enough for these pages, I caught me an echo of 
Mr. Buttonhook’s prolonged cachinnation. 


Fanny Heaslip Lea 


OLAND PERTWEE says—I have been 

boning up on these things and his is really 
charming—‘‘No one, however great his mod- 
esty, need mind writing a line or so under this 
heading.” Which may very well be true; but 
leaving modesty aside, what price lack of mate- 
rial? Mysimpleannals do not run to it. There’s 
nothing in my life on which to hang a memoir— 
and that’s a fact. 


She was born in New Orleans, she went to school there, 
she went to college there, she married there, she went to 
Honolulu, she had a child there—still has, let us add—she 
lived there. Obviously the kind of woman with no history. 

I’d say that rather pointedly if I were reading this, not 
writing it. However, the mere facts of one’s life, though 
highly necessary for income-tax returns and obituaries, 
seldom reveal the person one is to oneself; and al- 
though I may seem to the casual observer just one more 
Nice Woman—one more of Cesar’s Wives, as it were—I 
bear, to my own eyes, the scars—I have about me the 
loot of Adventure. 

I was born wanting to write, and I am doing it. I was 
born loving books more than anything else in the world 
and, however unworthily, however inadequately, I make 
’em! It still seems to me an incredible piece of luck— 
being paid to do a thing which one would fight to do any- 
how. That is exactly the romantic and ridiculous attitude 
which, at heart, I have toward writing. It is the biggest 
thrill—disembodied—that I have ever known, or look to 
meet. 

When I was a very small girl I made poems in copy 
books. Through grammar and high school I weltered in 

essays. About my freshman year in college I dis- 
covered drama and investigated short stories. While I 
was still a very new bachelor of arts I sold a fourteen- 
hundred-word masterpiece to a syndicate. And once 
the tiger has tasted blood, once the pig has swarmed up 
the greased pole, the die is cast, as the saying goes. 
The frog simply cannot recapture the one-piece inno- 
cence of the tadpole. 

My first ten dollars from that syndicate bought and 
paid for me. Life, since then, has been a matter of 
one page after another. Some better than others; 
some not so good. All of them adventure of the most 
glamorous kind. 

After syndicate stuff I broke—no, scarcely the word; 
glided is better—into the magazines. Imperceptibly, 
doubtless, to any eyes but my own. The first magazine 
editor upon whose face I looked through a mist of awe 
had silverish hair and a benign whimsical smile. Ab- 
solutely in character. He never knew how his office 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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standing when I says it was now wonder- 
ful that Schisser wasn’t in yet fur us. Yes, 
here in this very room I was saying it— 
and now if here he ain’t! And fur a whole 
mule too! He had ought to meet his doom 
fur such a sin. It wonders me now does he 
like his eggs standing up or either turned 
ower.”’ 

“Just don’t give him scrapple anyhow,” 
suggested Kleffel darkly. 

Mrs. Zubler dropped all her linens and 
rasped at her bosom with tragic finger nails. 

“Och, elend! Ain’t he liking scrapple? 
Here if I ain’t got me a big pot of it fresh 
cooked, and it wouldn’t go so good fur me 
if I had got fur to waste it. I will right 
away see if he ain’t ever feeling fur scrap- 
ple.” 

Kleffel ruffed his shoulders and flung him- 
self upon his horse. Upon the post-office 
porch all the heads were turned in one direc- 
tion and all the faces bore various degrees 
of hilarity. A half block distant rattled 
from them an old breaking cart drawn by a 
houndlike steed. Upon its seat was a bent 
figure which even at that distance seemed a 
huddle of bones draped by olive-green cloth. 

““Where’d he come by that rig?” de- 
manded Kleffel, and knew his answer even 
before Samuel Boomershine, the grocer, 
enlightened him. 

“Off the niece he’s got living by him. 
It’s everything her pop inherited to her.” 

“And she’s loony into the bargain,” ex- 
ulted Helfenstein, the undertaker. “He 
says he can’t never prophetic when she’s 
goin’ off into a wild spell fur him. That’s 
why he has got to keep her so close to the 
| house. And he’s got her saddled onto him 
fur life.” 

There was a chorus of chuckles over 
Federspiel’s plight. Kleffel said nothing. 
He was a good listener upon occasion. And 
he had a warm little feeling within him— 
all pink and gold and blue—that he knew 
something precious which none of these 
others even suspected. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Emil Wiggers spat 
upon a forefinger and flattened the black 
| curl upon his forehead which tormented his 
| existence. “I seen in under her sunbonnet 
| at prayer meeting Wednesday back.” Mr. 
Wiggers, who was not only the bowlegged 
postmaster of Yingstown but also its most 
| hopeful bachelor, thrust his fists into his 
pockets and gazed with tender speculation 
toward the church spire. 

Kleffel wheeled furiously upon him. “I 
want my mail!”’ 

“Well, you ain’t gittin’ it by bitin’ me.” 
The surprised Emil reared back defensively. 

“Look a little out, Em!’’ someone tit- 
tered after them as they entered the build- 
ing. “Sheriff’ll be arrestin’ you.” 

“And that wouldn’t kreistle Federspiel 
none,” chuckled another. ‘“He’sitchin’ fur 
to fine somebody somepun. He says still 
where it’s a crime fur the county to expect 
him to live off the scarce fines he kin col- 
lect.”’ 

“Leave him secondhand his law books 
| then,’”’ reasoned another. “Plenty enough 
| would be willing fur the job, if he would 
leave loose of them law books his pop heired 
to him. But no, he holds his job off them 
rich expensive law books and good enough 
he knows it.” 
| Kleffel swung on his horse and galloped 
| after the breaking cart. He hesitated, as 

usual, to accost Federspiel. There was al- 

ways friction, ill-suppressed, between them 

over the administration of justice in Yings 

County. His usual irritation was inflamed 
| this morning by a goad of curiosity which 
_ Sharpened his eyes as he pulled rein beside 
the cart. 

“Con Schisser stole my mule off me last 
| night. I got him on the Vatlen 

If he had expected this succinct recital to 
occasion any change of expression upon Jus- 


| tice Israel Federspiel’s features, he was mis- | 


| taken. The legal gentleman’s skin drew as 
| yellow-fine as usual over the thin ridge of 
| his nose; as usual his small lynxlike eyes 


| prived of her gratifying guest was speed! 
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pounced out just once, then dropped } 
behind their full, surprisingly full, ej 

“Schisser? Well, I suppose it’s tim ] 
been a while back since he visited th j 
ain’tit? But it’s middling funny he’d ) 
so far as your place for a mule,” 

“It is funny,” agreed the sheriff sh t 
“And before I’m through with this p 
I’m going to find out the reason fur. j 
clenched his hold upon the reins and } 
himself. ‘‘But what I’m getting at 1h 
this: I’d like to do that slicker somer ; 
he wouldn’t all the time slip through j | 
he was greased.” 

Again the lynxes jumped and again | 
fell behind the immobile eyelids, 

There was irate timbre in the ju), 
voice as he remarked evenly, “T gu, 
you wasn’t insinooating where I don’ j 
proper sentences, was you? What 4) 
you, now, suggest in this here case, §} 
Joseph Kleffel?’”’ 

They were near the breaking poi| 
they had been so many times before; 
as so many times before, the sheriff ig; 
the brittle irony, and maintained his } 
at a fair level. “‘ Well, it’s begun to Susr | 
me but what Schisser and some them a 
like, now, the jail sentences. He’d oug | 
have somepun to sting him—a fine ory) 
ever.”’ 

He sat stiffly, awaiting the long de « 
outburst for his presumption, but he] | 
instead a sound as of two bones clickir j 
gether. He had never heard the jy/ 
laugh and at first he scarcely believed | 
the fine creases which drew the skin \ | 
upon the nose ridge were caused by nr 
ment. 

But Federspiel’s tone was unden'|l 
jocular as he agreed, “A fine, heh? 1) 
that’s a great notion. To be sure, I'll 
him. Yes, I will do like what you say. 1 
week today you fetch him before me a! 
will fine him and I will fine him good, }1 
your suggestion, sheriff!” 

Again there was a click of bones. Toor 
plexed to move, the sheriff sat and wat » 
the houndlike steed lengthen into ai) 
under a prod of the line-wound alder s ) 
which served the justice alternately as 1 
pole and buggy whip. Indeed, young If 
fel had many things to think of as he tro ( 
slowly homeward, and they all reso { 
themselves into queries—insoluble qui } 
for the moment, but he intended eyventt } 
to know the answer for each of them. 1) 
had Schisser stolen his mule? What ¢ 
Justice Federspiel to do with the tran’: 
tion? What had occasioned the merrin't 
when he himself had suggested the fi: 
And most important query of all, a quj 
which brought with it a pink and gold 4 
blue haze which made all the other ques 
seem dim and relatively unimportant, we | 
the girl meet him behind the Soldi) 
Monument in the graveyard? The sh! 
whipped his hat off his young head :! 
sped his pacer into a rollicking gait, ? 
shining wings of his hair burnishing bar 
ward in the breeze. 

He was to have the answers to all } 
tangling queries within the week, but ini? 
raveling this tangle he was to strike a ti!’ 
knot which would fret him to the quick) 

One week from the day upon which }) 
Schisser had registered at her caravansa, 
Mrs. Zubler regretfully beheld preparati( 
for his\departure to the halls of justice. | 

“He’s so pleasant that way and the é 
petite he is!”’ she confided to Kleffel. 7 
thought come to me still,” her voice lo 
ered in awesome speculation, “he’s 80 10 
that way, if mebbe he ain’t shaped on t 
insides somepun like what he is out. TH 
would be according, ain’t? Fur how et 
could he make out to put down a pot 
scrapple per the day. Mind if he ain 
Yes, it might be a sin fur me, but I cou) 
near furgive him fur the mule when I set 
how he pleasured ower his wittles.” _ ‘| 

That Mrs. Zubler was not long to be @ 
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Champions improve the speed performance of any car. 
That is why all the greatest racing drivers of America 
and Europe use Champions consistently. They must 


know they are getting all the power and speed possi- Te a 
ble. In the same way Champions are giving greater Cal | 
speed to two out of every three cars in the world. iy i 
‘ | a 
HAMPI ae ae 
| exclusively for a 1) 
A | . Fords — packed ¢ ay 
<4 Dependable for Every E in the Red Box 60 i | 
4464 j i 
; 


Toledo, Ohio | i 
CHAMPION -—| i 


for cars other ¢ +a 4 
than Fords— . i 
packed in the | 


Blue Box each Tht 


CA new set of dependable Champion Spark Plugs every 10,000 
miles will restore power, speed and acceleration and actually 
save their cost many times over in less oil and gas used. 
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_ A new way to 
- heat water 


4 Babee of having a constant supply of 

hot water, as hot as you need it and A 
whenever you wish it, in kitchen, bath- oh 
room, laundry, or any other place—this : 
is to enjoy one of the greatest of modern 
comforts. 

No need to run a hot stove in warm | "Qimeamee 
weather to have hot water at every . _T 
faucet in the house. Put in an Arco Tank <a 
for Hot Water Supply. It is built like an 
immense thermos bottle—Automatic Heat 
Regulation keeps the hot water supply 
constantly at the temperature you wish. 

Steaming hot water for dishes, for shav- 
ing, for bathing, for cleaning, or for any 
other use, can be available at the turn of 
the faucet with the new 


Coal Burning 
Arco Tank 


Gas Burning 
Arco Tank 


for Domestic Hot Water Supply 


Prices—$66 and up, according to size. 


$10 down—convenient payments at 
your own local heating and plumbing 
dealer’s. 


Made in six sizes for gas and for coal 
—a size to meet every requirement for 
homes and other buildings. Clean, safe, 
odorless, compact and beautifully 
enameled. 

We shall be pleased to send you a booklet de- 


scribing this new method of heating hot water if 
you will fill in and mail the coupon. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, 

Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS and other products for heating, 
ventilating and refrigeration. 


4 AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
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decided by Justice Federspiel. In accord 
with the dignity of his profession, the jus- 
tice conducted his high proceedings in a 
county edifice—namely, the attic of the 
schoolhouse. The setting for the rendition 
of justice was suitably simple and severe, 
the furnishings consisting of a desk, a table 
upon which were arranged imposingly the 
ancient law books, and some benches and 
chairs. Upon this particular occasion, the 
prisoner himself added to the note of con- 
formity; whereas the sloping roof contrib- 
uted a Gothic flavor, he in nowise detracted 
from it, his own personal roof being essen- 
tially Gothic in design, and being stationed, 
by reason of its height from the floor, directly 
under the peak of the former. Beside him 
stood Kleffel, his hazel eyes alert to every 
movement of the justice presiding behind 
the desk, his ears beneath his burnished 
toss pricking at every syllable of the charge 
to the prisoner, familiar though its droned 
phrases were: 

‘a. ie Conrad Schisser . . did un- 
lawfully and willfully steal, take and drive 
away one (1) mare mule of the personal 
property of Joseph Emanuel Kleffel 
contrary to the form, force and effect of the 
statute in such cases made and provided 
| and against the peace and dignity .. ... 
| therefore prays that he be dealt 
with according to law.’”’ 

Justice Federspiel laid the document 
down and glanced briefly at the prisoner. 
“Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

Mr. Schisser pulled one thumb joint, then 
the other. ‘Well, I borrowed the mule off 
him.” 

“Doyou wish yoursentencenow or later?” 

“TI ain’t pertikler,” replied the prisoner. 
And added amiably, “If the catfish is bitin’ 
good fur you, you might as well git it done 
and ower with.” 

The justice scowled. ‘‘Don’t fetch cat- 
fish into the peace and dignity of this court!” 
he reprimanded sharply. He settled grimly 
back in his chair. “I find said Conrad 
Schisser guilty of, felonously and against 
the law made and prowided and the dig- 
nity of the people of Yings County, stealing 
the aforesaid mare mule; and I hereby sen- 
tence said Conrad Schisser to twenty days 
in the public jail.” Sheriff Kleffel started 
and frowned. Mr. Schisser licked his lips 
and smiled. ‘‘And I also sentence him to 
pay the costs of court, ten dollars, and I also 
fine him one hunert dollars more as a terror 
to all ewildoers.’’ 

Sheriff Kleffel smiled. Mr. Schisser con- 
tinued to smile. The justice almost smiled. 
Mr. Schisser felt in his trousers pockets, 
his coat pockets and his’ vest pockets. A 
fly which had been listening attentively on 
the windowpane was inspired to like en- 
deavor and felt about in Mr. Schisser’s 
open mouth. Mr. Schisser affably eschewed 
the fly and advanced to the magisterial 
desk. Upon it he laid the sum of sixty- 
seven cents. 

“It’s my entire ownings,” he observed 
happily, “but you’re welcome to it, judge.” 
Ensued penetrating personal inquiries 
into the prisoner’s financial assets and like- 
wise his liabilities. The latter were revealed 
as so far outweighing the former that the 
justice hastily pocketed the sixty-seven 
cents and once more leaned impressively 
back in his chair. 

“When a justice imposes a costs and a 
fine, it’s got to be paid, for else it’s against 
the form, force and effect of the law in such 
cases made and prowided.” He picked up 
the document upon which was inscribed the 
chargetotheprisoner. “ Therefore, I hereby 
sentence said Joseph Emanuel Kleffel to 
pay the costs of court, ten dollars, and I also 
fine him a hunert dollars more as a terror to 
all ewildoers.”’ 

“Mistake in the name,” prompted Klef- 
fel in a low tone. 

The justice rapped. “Order in the court. 
This court don’t make no mistakes. Said 
Joseph Kleffel is the only other party in this 
here transaction and I hereby order him to/ 
pay said costs and said fine. And no back 
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words about it neither or I’ll fine him extry. 
fur contempt of court.” 


M ay 2 ! 


less, then he hurtled forward. 
“What doyou mean anyhow? Th 
was mine. I’m the complainant 
action!” 
“To be sure. That’s just the pot 
you wouldn’t have up and compla x 
wouldn’t have been no action or ne 
or no fine. And furthersomemore,” } , 
lynxlike eyes pounced upon Kleffe 
held them, “I hereby rule that in de n 
payment the said mare mule besgold |) 
the expenses of the costs of the court}; 
the payment of the fine aforesaid.” | 
“Tl never pay it!’ eried Kleffe] , 
because in his surprise and dismay h | 
think of nothing stronger, shouted 
even louder tone, “I’ll never pay j- 
till the doomday! No, not even the ’ 
“Aforesaid Joseph Kleffel will p; . 
fine and costs on or before two mont! 
date,” intoned the magistrate, “orth 0 
will collect said mare mule, and y 
harness pertaining to same per acco t 
interest per same. Court dismissed,’ 
The court was dismissed, but the\ 
ing anger was not dismissed from th | 
iff’s breast. Indeed, it became a 2 
conflagration which erupted in flying » 
sparks which lit here and there throu - 
county, lighting numerous small era] 
blazes. If Justice Federspiel noted th) 
of animosity which flared about hi! 
gave no sign; he had always been asi 
figure, disliked and yet feared fo 
learning; and there were m 7, @} 
this instance, who, after the fi 
sense of outrage had cooled, f mi 
the suspicion that there must be son | 
now, in them expensive law eer zalt 
upheld the justice in the stand he had| | 
Or he wouldn’t, now, have dared a 


For a second Kleffel was stung ii 
| 


would he? And if that mighty, myst 
force called the law imposed a fine, | 
that fine had got to be paid by some 
hadn’t it? Or else the law would come) 
no good, wouldn’t it? So they gus 
maybe sheriff would have to come th | 
after all. | 
The sheriff guessed otherwise. Hi; 
not going to pay a cent of it and his de | 
became more adamant each day. Bud 
was he to escape it, now that the case's 
matter of court record? Aye, that wel 
question. He saw the whole scheme cl 
of course. It had been a case of consp | 
from the beginning. Federspiel wante | 
fine; Schisser had been more than wi 
to enjoy free board from the county | 
himself, well able to pay the money, & 
disliked by the justice, had been the vii 
The scheme had been hatched in BA 
spiel’s fertile brain, and had been spai2 
in such an underhanded fashion that ? 
the bland Schisser himself, perhaps, dit 0 
realize but that he had himself planned} 
perpetrated the entire affair. In his wi! 
ful imagination, Kleffel could see them \ 
hear them—the justice casually pau? 
perhaps, outside Schisser’s frazzled fee 
and casually insinuating thisand insinua | 
that, and then driving off, hooped ove! 
the breaking cart, as casually. And helt 
self —Kleffel—had suggested the imposi ! 
of the fine! Again he heard that unexpe 
click of two bones; again he heard hin 
suggesting, ‘‘He’d ought to have some! 
to sting him—a fine or whatever.” TI§ 
was ironical humor in that, but it was hui! 
which flattened the natural curve of ® 
sheriff's lips to a straight line. No,? 
would never pay a cent of it—not till ® 
doomday! } 
But he did pay the fine, and it was not 
doomday either. He paid the fine, and? 
went eagerly to the justice’s house to ney 
tiate the manner of its payment. ‘ 
It was seven weeks from the day Ul 
which the fine had been imposed that 
went cantering up the Federspiel lan 
that lane which had carried him t 
sight of the hound-eared horse and t 
As upon that former occasion, he 7 
from the side yard and this time he h "F 
voice. F : 
It was Federspiel’s voice, rasping beh 
the half-opened door, “Go-quick bac 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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Doubling, 
re-doubling 
and making 
good. 


Making Friends 


HERE is an old saying that, bought Mansfields as had ever 


“A firm bargain and a right 
reckoning make long friends’’. 


| Mansfields are bound to make 
long friends—it takes so long for 
them to prove their full worth. 


But finally, the right reckoning 
shows them to have been a firm 
bargain. 


The simple ideal we have in 
building what we mean to be domi- 
nantly superlative quality, is a tire 
that will go farther—and that 
means a lower final cost per mile 

_ of tire service. 


__ Last year, twice as many people 


bought them before in any single 
year. 


Few of those 1925 Mansfields 
will have to be replaced before 
1927, yet again this year, twice as 
many peopleare buying Mansfields 
as bought them last year. 


When the sales of any tire dou- 
ble and re-double before those 
originally sold have had time to 
wear out, that tire is making long 
friends of those who are making 
long claims for it. 


We build with the purpose of 
making good those long claims. 
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most watch that 
3-75 ever bought 


TiP-TOP, the wrist-watch, is a 
positive sensation. It’s aristo- 
cratic in looks and the smallest 
low-priced wrist-watch made. 


That’s surprise number one. 
Surprise number two is Tip- 
Top’s sturdiness. This is not a 
watch you need be careful of. 
It’s for use, for outdoor wear, 
for vigorous men, golfers, 
motorists, for rough-and-ready 
boys. 

Surprise number three is 
Tip-Top’s accuracy. An honest, 
day-in-and-day-out timekeeper 
at Tip-Top’s price is unusual. 
Tip-Top is a True Time Teller 
—and a real Tip-Top 
Notcher. 


Surprise number four is 
the angle Tip-Top is set on 
the strap. You might not 
notice this at first, but once 
you strap Tip-Top on your 
wrist and see how this rakish 
angle keeps the dial straight 
with your eye, you'll vote it 
the smartest wrist-watch 
idea ever thought of. 


Go see Tip-Top at your 
dealer’s. Note the exclusive 
octagon case, cubist numer- 
als, open hands, clear bev- 
eled crystal, sunk second 
dial. Tip-Top with the silver 


the 


ere’s 


dial is $3.75—with the radium 
luminous dial $4.50. The 
same design may also be seen 
in Tip-Top the pocket watch. 
White dial $1.75. Radium 
luminous dial $2.75. 

Ask, too, to see Tom-Tom 
the octagon. The True Time 
Teller Alarm Clock. A silent 
ticker. A walloper at calling 
you. White dial $3.25. 
Radium $4.25. Prices slightly 
higher in Canada. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
Clock-makers for over 100 years 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
the kitchen and stop there! And don’t you 
dare come out front till I give you my 
leave!”’ 

Kleffel scowled, then suddenly laughed. A 
moment later the lynx-bright eyes pounced 
upon him from the doorway. 

“T give you good morning,” greeted Klef- 
fel. “I come fur to git some adwice.” 

The tight skin drew into a yellow frown 
between the full eyelids. “‘Adwice? What 
do you mean by that now?” 

“T got to git me some legal adwice.’”’ 
Kleffel swung from his horse. ‘‘Somepun 
kind of complicated. And I didn’t know no 
one where could complicate it so good as 
what you could.” 

This questionable compliment failed of 
effect. The justice glowered motionlessupon 
the threshold. 

“If we could oncet go somewheres pri- 
wate ”” Kleffel hinted. 

Without further word Federspiel led the 
way into the small square living room. 
Kleffel selected a chair in which the broken 
barbs of horsehair seemed least threatening. 
Federspiel sat down behind a marble- 
topped stand and tapped his fingers on it. 

“Tf you think you’re going to come some- 
thing ower me in regards to that fine, you 
ain’t. I have heard plenty times a’ready 
how you was making your boast you ain’t 
paying it. Well, you are. Today one week 
you are paying it or I will take off you both 
the mule and both the harness.’’ 

“T am paying it sooner yet,’ Kleffel 
promised cheerfully, “‘if you will givemethe 
adwices I am needing.” 

“Ha! That’s how it goes, was it? You 
would pay me the fine, prowided you can 
get some adwice off me free of charge. Well, 
I ain’t got no free adwice and there ain’t no 
prowiso to the fine.” 

“It’s more than one prowiso to it,” 
amended Kleffel. ‘‘Here’s one you ain’t 
even heard yet: Fur prowided you ain’t giv- 
ing me the legal adwice I am needful ny bbos IL 
will take that hunert dollars and go to some 
such big city and buy me some them law 
books. Then we will see oncet till it comes 
election who will be the justice in Yings 
County.” 

The lynxes pounced out furiously, then 
skulked from sight behind their heavy bar- 
riers. 

Kleffel pursued, “But give me the ad- 
wice—adwice I kin use, mind!—and I will 
pay you the hunert in money cash and I will 
fetch it to you behind twenty-four hours 
yet.” 

“A hunert dollars!” crackled the justice. 
“How many of them expensive law books 
do you conceit you kin buy you fur one 
hunert dollars? Near the hunert dollars 
per each they cost yet.” 

“Then I might have to sell me the mule 
fur to raise more cash,” observed Kleffel 
imperturbably. 

“And you think you can run me out of 
office—me where has held my job off the 
woters for twenty-one years? Ha!” 

“It won’t be me where will run you,” 
said the sheriff amiably. “It’s up to the 
woters to say whichever of the two of us is 
the best liked. But if you ain’t fur agreeing 


to this here,” he picked up his hat and rose, 
“T guess I'll be going. If I have got to find 
me a buyer fur that mule a 

“Set down!” thundered Federspiel. 
“What have you got so many nerves by you 
fur?” He tapped his fingers for another 
moment. “‘ What fur kind of adwice are you 
wanting anyhow?” 

Kleffel still stood. “You ain’t Saying yet 
you are agreeable to my prowisos.”’ 

Nor did the justice admit that he was 
until after further pounces and tappings. 
Direct speech from an indirect mind falls 
against the course of Nature. 

The agreement between them finally iter- 
ated and reiterated, Kleffel sat down and 
unfolded his predicament. The justice lis- 
tened with scornful amusement. 

“Yes, I heard a’ready how you was run- | 
ning always after the young females, And 
now you come wanting to elope with one : 
them, eh? And you want me to manage 
this here so her folks can’t get her off you. 


May 2) 


A pretty mess. Yes, I would Say, ¢) 
mess. The Yancey girl, heh?” 
“T ain’t saying what fur girl,” 
“Mebbe you would get up-mixed 4 
them all and run off with the Wron p 
speculated the justice derisively. : 
many girls have you popped at a’y 
“None where I thought they wa 
to take me,” twinkled young Kleffel } 
anyways, till I met this here one. \ 
just to say, practicing on them othe 
let’s git down to biz. I want this hy 
and I’m goin’ to have her, and if Yor 
figger it out of them law books of y ; 
have got to buy me some fur myself | 
I told you, I might be needful fur the . 
way; but, of course, now you agree | 
The justice bared a yellow. 
writhed like an animal whic 
extricate its toes from the tr 
“Agreed to nothin’! Here 
adwantage of me—not telli 
hand what fur underhanded 
wanted me to back you up in. 
guess I wouldn’t be agreei 
criminal actions. Besides, it 
where would uphold you in ¢ 
nocent female from her lawf 
I am a man this much that 
hunting fur it if there was. 
“Well, then,”’ Kleffel rem: 
“T will have to buy me them 
hunting into them fur myse 
ain’t such a bad notion eithe 
mind settin’ eyes onto that | 
you dare to fine me fur my o 
A sound between a snarl an 
from the legal throat. The just! 
his feet, but they seemed firmly hele ) 
he slumped back in his chair. H; 
writhed, but he began to writhe meh 
now rather than physically. In fact} 
ing the ensuing quarter hour Justice ; 
Federspiel probably did as strenuou: \ 
tal writhing as could ever be recor { 
any gentleman in his profession. Som ¥ 
or another this mealy-mouthed youn; } 
iff had got him into a hole and was 
him there; and if he were to 
self, he’d have to boost the sh 
Perspiration beaded even his fu 
The sheriff, his hands thrust 
his pockets, watched him with 
enjoyment. : 
“Tt just ain’t any law where 
abductor,” the justice summe 
“Tt’s a awful heavy penalty whe 
always thereto. But this I can: 
sheriff.” He heaved forward 0} 


‘ 


wouldn’t be extry smart, I mi 
persuade them they couldn’t do j 
ing.” . ee 
Kleffel burst into laughter. 
much Ikinsay: They ain’t ass 
they think anyhow.” He lat 
then observed casually, “It x 
much easier, ain’t, if the girl 
elope with me? I guess mebbe 
any law where could touch th 
case.”’ : 
The justice started. Kleffel 
cently into the crown of his hat. 
silence for a moment. Then the 
zagged his chair legs toward hi 
“T am getting ahold of a thought 
The female in question—could she mai 
to borrow the lend of a buggy or some’ 
a conweyance?”’ 
“T guess mebbe.” i 
“Well, then”—the magistrate low 
his tone impressively—‘“I am about to, | 
you adwice where was never gave mn 
world before, I would bet on it. Andite! 
any law or any statute can touch you fu} 
You get that female to come after yol? 
her rig and you stop home till she doe! 
It will make a plain case of abduction; CJ 
the female will be the abductor and you 
be the abductee. Do you begin to get oF 
the hint of it now?” 
“But could you guarantee now that ! 
folks couldn’t be putting the law onto ? 
and dragging her from me?”’ P| 
There was sound as of two bones elicel 
together. “They couldn’t put no law 0 
you, if there wasn’t no law to put, 00) 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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WHEN impatient America, fender to fender and hub to hub, is jam- 
ming and glaring, and fighting for every inch, notably the calmest 
one in traffic is the driver of a MARMON—and every Marmon ownet 
) knows why. » + + Just as calm, just as completely carefree and un- 
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Your first shave 


will prove, beyond all doubt, 
the claims men make for this 
unique shaving cream 


Let us send you a 10-shave tube to try 


E’VE built Palmolive Shaving 

Cream to a national business suc- 
cess by making few claims for it. We 
let it prove its case by sending a 10-day 
test tube free to all who ask. 

In that way, we've gained leadership 
in a highly competitive field in only a 
few years. Nearly-all of the men who 
once try this unique creation become 
regular users. 


Thus we are sure we have a prepara- 
tion that will surpass your present favor- 
ite. In your interest and in ours, will 
you accept a trial tube, and find out? 


130 formulas tried 


Before offering Palmolive Shaving Cream, 
we asked rooo men their supreme de- 
sires in a shaving cream. Then met them 
exactly. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have 
created Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially for 
men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
fresh, and gives that well-groomed look, Try the 
sample we are sending ‘free with the tube of Shaving 
Cream. ere are new delights here for every man 
who shaves. Please let us prove them to you, Clip 
coupon now, 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
they? They would only make out of their- 
selves a laugh for the county, if they was to 
try it. In other words, I am now giving you 
adwice where you could have paid a thou- 
sand dollars for it off the biggest lawyers 
in this United States; and they probably 
wouldn’t have been smart enough to see for 
you this here, just to say, technical point. 


| And what was I gitting for it? Nothing!” 


His long fingers were still clawing after 


| Kleffel as the latter swung upon his horse. 


We tried and discarded 130 formulas 
before finding the right one. We put 
our 60 years of soap experience behind | 
this creation. The result is a shaving 
cream unlike any you have ever tried. 


Five advantages 
1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
Softens the beard in one minute. 


3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 


4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 


for cutting. 


5. Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


Just send coupon 
Your present method may suit you well. 
But still there may be a better one. This 
test may mean much to you in comfort. 
Send the coupon before you forget. 


(Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILL. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and 
mail to Dept. B-1190, The Palmolive 
Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, 
Chicago, III. 
Residents of Wisconsin should address The 
Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, 
1s, 


But in reality, the justice did get something 


| for his advice. That same night, upon his 


return from the council chambers, he got 
the biggest surprise of his life. 

In the moonlight which silvered his back 
yard was the breaking cart and upon its 
seat a motionless bulky figure. Ashe halted, 
unstrung and staring, the form slowly broke 
and became two forms. A packet was 
tossed to his feet. 


“There’s your fine, Uncle Tsrael! 4 
thanks fur the technical point.” 
“What do you mean by somepu ] 
this anyhow?” squeaked Justice Fede) 
““Who—who’s that you got by you? 
“That there’s my abductor, Mrs, kf 
Well, I give you good night. An 
dreams to you!” 3 
“Tl put the law on you for this! ]) 
you—I’]] ——” | 
The dust raised by his frenzied heel 
swept back upon himself by the dust 
by the heels of the hound-eared stee, 
legged buoyantly down the lane. 
“You can’t put no law onto meifi} 
no law to put, could you? Now do. 
making a laugh fur the county, 
Tsrael!”’ 
And mingled with the triumphant } 
was a sound which Justice Federspi | 
never heard. It was the light laugh: 
his niece. | 


BLIND LEADING THOSE 
THAT SEE 
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we go it alone. She pursues her work of in- 
terior decoration, and I mine. We are apart 
by day, together at night.” 

A little later he remarked, after obsery- 
ing, somehow, that my cigar had gone out, 
and going to the table and offering me an- 
other: 

“You remember when you told me that 
in ten minutes you forgot that I was blind. 
Well, that’s the best compliment I’ve ever 
been paid. Others have said that too. And 
I can tell you I took more pride in one thing 
than in any other achievement. It was 
when at Leipsic I made good as a human 
being.”’ 

After all, we were not so much amazed 
at the thousand and one things that Roland 
Farley, without sight, could, and we, with 
it, could not do as we were by his peren- 
nial naturalness. And this characterized not 
only his manner but his mental processes. 
These were not warped by the barrier, but 
entirely normal. He could put himself in 
the place of others in whose activities he 
could not participate, yet which he seemed 
to understand. People came to him with 
their domestic and business troubles, and 
almost always he would throw some clari- 
fying light on the problem. Apparently 
he had developed to the utmost his reason- 
ing powers and every faculty; had built on 
what he had. For such a spirit, when one 
channel is.dammed up. the stream of life 
flows with increased power through the 
other channels. 


Rating Friendship Above Sight 


Even his casual conversation was sig- 
nificant for the point we would like to make. 


| His talk of art, science, philosophy may be 


imagined as well worth while. Yet fre- 
quently it is interspersed with Jolson-like 
anecdotes and pat slang. This and his 
playing of poker had at first struck me as 
pathetic—the attempt of one so afflicted 
to be “a regular fellow.” But he was not 
just attempting these things, but doing 


| them well. And suddenly the light illu- 


mined these apparently trivial facts. He 
was not alone striving for forgetfulness or 
merely to develop all his powers, but striv- 
ing to spare others embarrassment by 
meeting them as far as possible on their 
own plane. And this struck me as a fine, 
even extraordinary thing. It was then that 
I realized, on looking back, that he had 
made me forget in the first ten minutes that 
he was blind. I found myself arguing with 
him, sometimes heatedly, even snappily, 
giving none of that quarter one ordinarily 
gives the blind. Besides, one usually gives 
the afflicted too constrained or too casual 
a sympathy. He gives to others. They 
seek his company gladly. | 
This is the point of the whole story, if we}. 
have only made it clear, though of course| 
you can’t actually get on the inside of a 


blind man any more than you ean in} 
another’s soul. But his very staten it 
“You can’t see others, but they eas 
you,”’ “Friendship is better than seej | 
hearing,” and even his “Blindness | 
worse than a bad stomach,” are braye | 
to be admired by most of us who com 
rather bitterly of a blowout on the } 
At any rate, I knew he was leading me, I 
and not I, had the light. oe | 
Here was a blind man, then, askit } 
odds of anyone, least of all pity, with | 
of Henley’s “bloody but unbowed” 
ness about him, up and doing, conte | 
serve, but not merely to “‘stand and w ! 
and important, not alone for his achi 
ments, but for what in character he: 
overcome. 


The Light That Never Fails | 


Perhaps it would have been moni 
mantic to have pictured him as pathet 4 
we glimpse him sometimes at the p | 
Then his features, which taken singly n : 
be considered heavy but in the ensemb |/ 
together noble, set in the profound stil § 
of the blind, have something of the Te 3 
and majesty of those far-off faces carve } 
Nature on the distant mountain tops. | 

Often the sadness, too, has struck i 
when I have watched him, sitting stre 1 
in his chair, the teacup on the arm, orci 
upon him, the mail unopened by his +? 
and once, more particularly, when we 1\t 
to go out one evening and I found 1 
dressing-in the dark. Usually though i 
of others, he forgot to snap on the light |! 
entered, and he continued dressing— | 
the studs in his shirt, the cuff butts 
laced his shoes and then stood before & 
mirror tying his tie, there in the dark. 
me it was almost poignant. 

But that was false; and I prefer to tl & 
of him as the manly, self-reliant figu'! 
have seen walking so strangely erect up § 
winding street; again, as boyishly play? 
poker, going downstairs for refreshmt 
for his guests, or playing over and over § 
my four-year-old daughter’s insistenct? 
simple waltz—all the homely unconside! 
actions of each day. } 

What was that last story he told Z 
““My-\friend O’Malley, the painter, ? 
said with a chuckle, “is deaf. But hesa / 
‘Nobody need feel sorry for me. I miss | 
the small talk. And if anyone does ‘” 
anything to me, they have to shout “ 
know it must be important.’ 

“By the way, he raves about my mus” 
I about his painting. Deaf and blind 
friend says it’s the most disinterest) 
friendship he has ever seen.” ml 

And all this with a chuckle! And int 
story’s telling there is the vision of a™ 
who, for all his blindness, sees stralg! 
Some lights may be dimmed, but, after #) 
there’s-one that never goes out. 
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The phenomenal success of the Ajax the name of the product, Ajax Six, is 
Six and the great size the business has herewith changed to Nash Light Six. 


attained in less than a year, with well — gy that Nash models are now available 
over $27,000,000 worth’of carsalready i, 3 Series — differing as to wheelbase 


shipped, has a advisable a closer — yt identical in their high standards of 
consolidation of Nash and Ajax manu- —qyorkmanship— 


facturing operations. aE ee piste 
' ee, ? i —the ight o1x series (yJormerly 
With this in view the Ajax Motors the Ajax Six); the Special Six series; 


Company, till now a subsidiary of The 444g Advanced Six series;—embrac- 
Nash Motors Company, has been en- ing 16 different models with a price 
tirelyabsorbed bythe parentCompany. ;ange from $865 to $2090 f. o. b. 


And in accordance with this procedure _ factory. 

ENS) LY NG) LY aN LY ENS) 
This announcement of the change in name from Ajax Six to Nash 
Light Six also marks the greatest five month period of business 
in Nash history. 
| The upward soaring demand during January, February, March, 
April and May drove total sales and production to a figure ap- { / | 
proximating 70% of the total sales for the whole of last year. es wa 
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More Money for Merchants 
With Modern Cash Registers 


[tae rapid development of the automo- 
bile from the complicated, uncertain 
machine of a few years back, to the simple 
reliable motor car of today would never 
have been accomplished without keen com- 
petition. Undoubtedly automobiles would 
have been improved without competition, 
but it is unthinkable that the advancement 
would have been so rapid or so great. The 
striving of minds to outdo each other is the 
strongest stimulant to progress. 


This is responsible for the development of the 
modern Remington Cash Register. Remington 
realized the necessity for improvements which now 
simplify store systems, and which enable dealers 
to handle store transactions more quickly and ac- 
curately with less effort. By making these improve- 
ments Remington established a new standard of 
cash register service. 


Remington machines embody valuable new and 
exclusive features which every merchant should 
know about. Remington offices are in the principal 
cities of the United States and in Toronto and 
Vancouver, Canada. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


In Canada: Remington Cash Register Company of Canada, Ltd. 
557 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 904 Robson St., Vancouver, B. C. 


© 1926 R.C.R. Co. 
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CAL.: That would just about pay for the 
labels on the ones we shipped. Orange 
County—and it was named because they 
couldn’t seem to get oranges growing good 
there—after everything was closed up one 
evening and no one was even thinking about 
oranges, shipped $5,000,000 worth them- 
selves. 

FLA.: Weraise $10,000,000 worth of corn. 
We also raise tobacco. We have 1,000,000 
tourists, and it is estimated that they leave 
$100 apiece with us. That is $100,000,000. 

CAL.: Corn? We don’t goin for corn. But 
beans—you take away California’s bean 
crop and the American Army would have to 
go to feeding their men. As for tobacco, we 
can’t raise as good as North Carolina, and 
because we can’t we don’t raise any. No 
inferior anything for us. It’s the best or 
none at all. Now about those 1,000,000 
tourists that leave $100 apiece—why, there 
are more than that looking for Mary Pick- 
ford’s house before breakfast every morning 
along just to attend the Iowa picnic. That 
many win beauty prizes and are sent there 
to replace Lillian Gish. Ben Turpin alone 
has drawn 200,000 cock-eyed guys there. 
Everybody that has all his front teeth in- 
tact and a pair of horn-rimmed glasses 
comes to replace Harold Lloyd. And as for 
the ‘Florida tourists leaving $100 apiece, 
we won’t monkey with that cheap trade. It 
costs our tourists more than $100 just to 
take a course in scenario writing alone. 

ANGRY Mos (interrupting): Just a min- 
ute, gentlemen, we want you to listen to us 
for a while. 

CAL. AND FLA.: Who is this that dares in- 
terrupt the debate between the two premier 
states of our great commonwealth? Stop 
these interruptions! Who is this un- 


important upstart anyway? 

INTERRUPTER: I’Il tell you whoweare. We 
are the state of Oklahoma, and we are what 
both of you fellows advertise yourselves to 
be. We are the Chamber of Commerce of 
Claremore, Oklahoma, the town that needs 
no introduction to an intelligent audience. 
We, like the rest of the United States, have 
sat patiently by for years and listened to 
you two birds. America couldn’t pick upa 
magazine without looking at a picture of 
somebody hitting at a golf ball in sunny 
California or balmy Florida. To read the 
ads, you would think that was the only 
place golf balls were being missed. You have 
both howled of your climate till one would 
think the rest of the states in the Union 
kept their inhabitants alive by artificial 
respiration. Now the time has come to 
revolt. You can push America just so far, 
even with anad. We may bea patient race, 
a tolerant people, and will stand for a ter- 
rible lot. We have had things as bad as 
your menace and lived them down. We 
remember years ago we went through a 
siege of cross-word puzzles which littered 
up our newspapers even worse than your 
orange groves and your bathing-beach 
scenes, but we finally turned and solved all 
those puzzles by throwing them into the 


| ash can. We lived mah-jongg down in one 
| | month less than a year, and if you think we 
| are going to spend the rest of our lives look- 


ing at the picture of a fat tourist with a 
rubber fish labeled Tuna or Tarpon, you 
are overestimating our good nature. 

Now, Florida, I know it’s going to break 
your heart to have to listen. You have had 
the ear and eye of your audience so long 
that you think they belong to you; and 
you, California, had the same thing up to 
the time Florida came along. Then you 
started weeping some real tears along with 
your movie glycerin ones, when you had to 
hear about somebody else. As you know, 
America doesn’t stay on one fad long, and 
you both have had your chance and you 
have prospered. Nature, the world and the 
newspaper have been good to you; but rest- 
less America is looking for a new place to | 
fix the tires, and we are here to announce | | 
to the half-witted rovers of America that 
Oklahoma has been designated by Nature 
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as the parking place of the last and 
boom. 

Your two-boy act is finished; y| 
wash up and go home—where yi| 
spend the rest of your days living on g 
juice and throwing rocks at the alli't 
We of the Chamber of Commerce of |; 
more, Oklahoma, are not the kind of : 
like Borah and Jim Reed, who critic, 
offer no remedy. Before we dismiss yi 
states from the tourist timetable | 
going to take both of you apart an ] 
what has made you rattle this long. 
going to shoot you through a publi: | 
and show you how you really stand uj; 
compared to fast company. The trh 
you kids have been so busy fighti 
tween yourselves and trying to shor » 
other in the back that you hayen’t yw, ) 
the rest of the United States Passing 
you had only looked up you woul; 
noticed who was in the lead. It w:’ 
soul in the world but your old Soone) } 
of Oklahoma. 

While you two flea hounds stop)| 
snap at each other Oklahoma was lij 
the rest of the pack and gnawing rij; 
prosperity’s heels. Old Man Natur | 
sources is the boy who will eventual \ 
tle this argument, and it just looks jj | 
Lord in distributing resources fixed | 
homa so it would stop all arguments 
they started. 

Now a golf course in colored photog ) 
makes an awful pretty picture, but ; 
poor nourishment. A bathing beaut ; 
one-piece suit catches the eye but 5 
listed in natural resources as a stap|| 
yacht scene has a certain attractiy 
but no particular income attached, F) 
Oklahoma oil well pumping out thc 
grease is the thing that bought the |i 
flannel yachting breeches. 

We just heard your babbling, telli 
what your states contained; now sit 2 
and grit your teeth while we tell you w t 
real state contains. You kids were all | 
in the preliminaries, but this is the fins ) 
are in now. As small-timers, you { 
stopped the show; but up here with i 
the big time you will break a leg befor: 0 
can get a bow. So listen and lament. | 
test of a state is: What does old Mii 
Earth underfoot come forth with? 1} 
we drop more stuff off the wagon goii t 
market than either one of you raises. 1 
first controversy was about Ponce del 
Well, if it is any news to you illiterate ¥ 
have dozens of men in Oklahoma livin ¢ 
day that knew Ponce de Le6n well. Ts 
old men remember him as a kid in JI 
ida when they were all searching for 1 
Fountain of Youth together. He | 
looking for it, while these boys locate 1 
at the Radium Wells, which has since]! 
known as Claremore, Oklahoma, the M i 
of the afflicted and the Eden of the h' 
seeker. i 

In your next prattling of a subdivi é 
mind you state, ‘‘Spain sold Florida for & 
cents an acre.’’ You are right; that 2 
historical fact, and it is also the first ind 
tion we have in history that Spain hac0 
conscience. And as for you, Califor, 
Mexico and the United States had a ¥) 

We think it was caused by Secretary I> 
logg missing one day sending them } 
ultimatum note. Not to be commanded ' 
America every day made them think ’ 
were sore at them. The war was really 0/ 
the following question: “‘Who will have | 
take California?” Mexico won and Am) 
ica had to take it. ‘ | 

These, gentlemen, are the historical fa) 
of how both of you come to litter up ¢ 
landscape, but look at the difference wh 
we read of the historical acquiring of OK 
homa. When the United States realiz 
what France really possessed in owning t) 
territory embracing Oklahoma, they € 
tered into negotiations for its purchai 
But France’s minister—whoever he W 
that day—himself realized what they hy 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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. That’s Daniel Sherwood. He married 
| Aunt Phoebe’s cousin the year of the 
iV’s Fair. I haven’t heard from them 
rears. .. . I’ve forgotten who that is. 
delonged to our Music Festival Society 
(eee that’s your Great-aunt 'Dora’s 
'Clark. He married an Indiana girl. 
3a bridesmaid. They’re out West some- 
e. ... Thad a beautiful silk dress made 
lat wedding. I bought the goods at . 
—... 

\ hour with your grandmother and the 
'y album will supply some startling facts 
ae instability of social relations. Close 
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Clubs, societies and associations simply dis- 
solve into nothing. And when friends and 
relatives forget each other, is it so remark- 
able that names and trade-marks of merchan- 
dise should be easily lost among the years? 

Yet any business man can name many 
products that the public has never been 
allowed to forget. Famous names and trade- 
marks found in every home and every cross- 
roads store. Known for their excellence 
when the country was young. Advertised 
from the very beginning of advertising. Care- 
fully kept, as a matter of business, in the 
public mind. 

The value of “keeping everlastingly at 1t”’ 


Neva ER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


is something that these old and solid firms do 
not need to be taught. The advertising pur- 
pose to them means a clearly defined policy 
of persistence. Through fat years and lean 
years they are continually telling each gener- 
ation in turn about the merits and advan- 
tages of their goods. They are determined 
that the old acquaintance shall be perpetu- 
ated. That the coming years shall bring 
increased friendliness for their names and 
wider familiarity for their products. And 
this organization itselt has been numbered 
for many years among these national adver- 
tisers for whom the printed page makes new 
friends, and holds old friends, each year. 
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The Land of Ten Thousand Lakes'| 


Come to the land where sum- 
j mer days of glorious sport and 
healthy fun are followed by cool, 
restful nights. Ten thousand 
beautiful lakes set amid the piney 
woods and virgin forests spread 
their charms before you. 


Come by auto, rail or boat— 
there’s fishing to be had, hiking, 
camping and motoring. Dwell in 
a comfortable resort hotel or rent 
your own small cottage nestling 
‘by the lake shore. 

Write today for beautiful 


vacation booklet and up-to-date 
road map. 


Ten Thousand Lakes 
of Minnesota 
Association 


Executive Office 
648 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul 
Minnesota 
Minneapolist.). enn fe Duluth 


Mail This Coupon 
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I am interested in: 


{ ] Resort Hotels [ ] Golf 
[ ] Fishing [ | Furnished Cottages 
{ ] Motoring { ] Canoeing 


Nam Ce ee ee 
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within the boundaries of what now em- 
braces Oklahoma. America went so far as 
to offer beaucoup d’argent—heavy jack— 
for it. But France also realized that they 
had a great deal of worthless country on 
their hands, so they made the following pro- 
posal to the United States: “We will sell 
you Oklahoma; but you must agree to take 
over—without us paying you for it—Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, South Da- 
kota, Kansas, Nebraska, and parts of 
Colorado, Wyoming, North Dakota and 
Minnesota; and you are also to agree that 
the purchase is always to be known as the 
Louisiana Purchase, because if France ever 
knew we sold Oklahoma, why, another cab- 
inet would fall. But by it being known as 
the Louisiana Sale they will think we made 
a good business move, and the Chamber of 
Deputies will no doubt give us a vote of 
confidence.” 

Well, America was tickled to death when 
they heard we were to get Oklahoma at any 
price, even if we had had to take Chicago. 
So out of our promise to France we have 
always let it be known as the Louisiana 
Purchase, but we all know that its real 
name is the Oklahoma Purchase and the 
Louisiana Gift. 

If our memory serves us right, and it’s 
not too sure in recalling idle chatter, you 
boys argued something a while ago about 
seacoast. Say, when the. Arkansas, Red 
River, Salt Fork, Verdigris, Caney, Cat 


| Creek, Possum Creek, Dog Creek, Skunk 
| Branch are all up after a rain, we got more 


seacoast than Australia; and if you don’t 
think it’s real water, try to swim some of 
them on a horse sometime. 

Now as to Florida’s Everglades and Cali- 
fornia’s mountains, such things as those are 
as foreign to us as a crop failure. Every 
foot of land we have in Oklahoma is tillable. 
We have neither dredge nor steam shovel. 
Nature graded our land. You wait for a 
miracle to aid you, and we’ve already had 
ours happen. 

Now we come to the catfish. We have 
such a varmint that infests our waters, but 
we have never known our food supply to 


| arrive so low that anyone resorted to the 
| catfish for provender. Why, even the peas- 


ants in Oklahoma eat goldfish. As to the 
number of varieties of fish, we couldn’t tell 
you. We, personally, were out fishing one 
day and our estimate was that there wasn’t 
any; or if there was, we didn’t see them. 
Some of our reliable and conscientious fish- 
ermen have estimated it at about 8,000,000,- 
000; so, to be perfectly frank with you, it is 
somewhere between none and 8,000,000,- 
000. 

And as to their names, we don’t»keep 
much track of that. We have never got out 
a Who’s Who on fish. Even the mail-order 
catalogue, which we look to when in doubt 
on any diplomatic question, fails to list them 
among the twelve best sellers. A fish is just 
a fish with us. His build, his literacy or his 
ancestry never bothers us much. So for 
queer fish, either on land or sea, we can’t 
compete with either of our ex-illustrious 
commonwealths. 

The transformed Iowan fish that arrives 
in Los Angeles in answer to a picture post 
card, with oranges on the trees in the win- 
tertime, is a unique member of the finny 
tribe which we feel fortunate in not possess- 
ing. Nor have we anything to compare 
with your movie-struck fish; or the film 
flounder, scenario suckers, Hollywood eels, 
wall-eyed pikers and your sporting fish, who 
in Hollywood Saturday nights stay up and 
go to the second show. As for Florida, the 
real-estate sharks run in schools, looking 
to pounce upon the Indiana ‘and Georgia 
fish called the sucker, who generally mi- 
grate singly. So the fair state of Oklahoma 
goes on record as not being the rendezvous 
of queer fish. We are a state, not an aqua- 
rium. If you want to bea fish, go to Florida 
or California. If you have any tendencies 
or aspirations toward being a human, Okla- 
homa will eventually be your home. Why 
not now? 

Now a few words on your constant 
howl—climate. California, it took you five 
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years to learn you couldn’t live on climate. 
You have to have some biscuits and mo- 
lasses to go with it. Florida is just now 
learning it. Climate is a sales argument, 
but not a food. Oklahoma is the only one 
of the three that has an all-year-round cli- 
mate. Our people don’t move with the 
seasons, hunting a different climate. Our 
‘climate changes with our seasons. Why, 
we throw away more climate that we don’t 
need in one year than you have charged 
your customers with! We don’t sell cli- 
mate; it goes with the purchase of land, 
just as the darkness or the light. We don’t 
have to throw in a Gulf Stream or a trade 
wind or a canceled state income tax or a 
movie contract or a catfish. There are no 
remnant sales in Oklahoma. California has 
to irrigate, Florida has to fertilize. Now it 
seems hardly right, does it, that the Lord 
would take both those things off an Okla- 
homan’s hands? We don’t have to depend 
on a dam; nor Chile for nitrates. You just 
throw anything out in Oklahoma and all 
you have to do is to come back and har- 
vest it. 

Pardon us if we laugh when we think of 
you talking about your geographical posi- 
tion. Why, all you have to do is look at a 
map and tell that one of you is hanging onto 
America by your toes and the other by your 
teeth. You are not really in America; you 
are just on the ragged edge. You are just 
the fringe on the coat tail of a well-worn 
suit, while Oklahoma is the heart, it’s the 
vital organ, of our national existence. Kan- 
sas is the appendix; if it ever gets to hurting, 
we can take it out and never miss it. But 
Oklahoma! When her economic pulse ceases 
to beat, America will be laid in the ceme- 
tery by the side of Vermont, Maine and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

As for distance from New York, that 
means nothing to us. Let New York esti- 
mate their distance from us. We make no 
effort to toady to their millionaire trade. 
We raise our own millionaires in Oklahoma. 

Now as to oranges and grapefruit. They 
have caused more talk and given less sus- 
tenance to life than anything in the shape 
of an eatable ever invented. When we 
raised men in this country, and not golf 
players, grapefruit was unknown; and to- 
day it is as useless as a luncheon club. With 
us it is considered a kind of an effeminate 
morning dish. We raise apples in Okla- 
homa, something that is a recognized 
food—and not a shower—known and re- 
ferred to even in Bible times. Peaches, 
grapes, anything you want, we raise it in 
abundance. 

Corn? When you speak of corn you are 
talking right up our alley. Why, the way 
that Florida got that little patch that sold 
for $10,000,000 was by Oklahoma’s corn 
growing so high that some of the stalks fell 
over into Florida. We gather our corn in 
airplanes. Why, our corn last year in Okla- 
homa ran over 200 gallons to the acre! Our 
corn keeps the world merry. Most of our 
hogs are fattened from the mash from the 
stills; so that’s why Oklahoma pork brings 
more on the market than any other. It’s 
from satisfied and liberty-loving hogs. One 
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Oklahoma ham fattened from stij', 
runs 3.75 per cent intoxicating, An ) 
homa pigs’ feet have been known to) 
Charleston right on the dining-roor , 
Beans? We have to raise $30,000 \ 
$40,000,000 worth of beans to go w 
corn, just for succotash Purposes, ¢} 
are a race of people that don’t parti; 
care for succotash, at that. f 
Tobacco? We just raise enough (| 
to last till somebody ean hitch upay 
and go to town. | 
Tourists? We don’t go in for them u 
We have figured it out that there is n h 
so unproductive as a tourist. He doe: 
ing but use up your roads. He’s eve , 
ing enough gasoline in his home teh 
last him through the trip. He just j < 
your way on the highways. Pop ai| 
dogs are the extent of his purchases] 
tourists are the modern Coxey’s Ary 
America. But most towns are solyi 
problem by segregating them off to e 
selves in free camping grounds, So is 
the third of three things we will giyy 
without argument—grapefruit, catfis ; 
tourists. 
While you are bragging on your « 
why didn’t you, Florida, say som 
about your mosquitoes? And you, Cf 
nia, your sand fleas? You boys could; 
been truthful about the number of 
things without lying. I know, Calif} 
that you claim your fleas have never { 
anyone until after they have bought, | 
as to the size of your mosquitoes, Fl ( 
our chamber of commerce woke uj) 
morning and the mosquitoes were tryi i 
our overcoats. I know, Florida, you} 
your coconuts; and know you, too, a 
fornia, feel envious of them becaus\; 
haven’t got any; but don’t worry; yoti 
off the first two syllables and you are j 
with them. { 
Oklahoma has no such thing as th j 
or unemployed problem, like Flori 
California has with its real-estate men }} 
chamber of commerce used to go every 1 
while visiting Miami and Los Angeli | 
12:30 to see them feed the real-estate » 
So, after all, it’s the old earth we fi 
working for us in Oklahoma. Some ¢] 
ads for the lots you try to sell are bi 
than the lots themselves. We produc | 
oil that runs the cars that you are min 
payments on. We have coal, oil, gas, w ? 
corn, oats, potatoes, cotton, cattle, hi 2 
sheep, hogs—all these are there now. | § 
are not “‘can be raised” or “‘will event |! 
be brought here.” They are there j 
You know, come to think about it, itis | 
through generosity that the Chambi< 
Commerce of Claremore, Oklahoma 1 
lows the name of Florida or California‘ 0 
associated along with it. 
I will admit you have hurt some oj 
weaker-minded states, but Oklahoma i 0 
ing out for a different class of citizens; | 
when Oklahoma arises the whole worl s 
tens, because they don’t know what ! 
prise she may have in store for them. ! 
has astonished them often, has amazedt i 
many times with her new discoveries, d? 
founded them with her intellect, swam k 
them with her riches, shepherded them}! 
tically, been the storehouse of their rati } 
mothered them spiritually—the me } 
giant of the constellation of states, 
lighthouse of morality, physically at 
donna, the geographical and artistic cei! 
of a liberty-searching nation. Neve# 
breath of scandal has touched the fairs! 
of Oklahoma, while crookedness, robl/ 
and even murder have run ram 
throughout our fair land. Oklahoma 
never even had an assault-and-bat 
case. She has never lived to see the fi 
of scorn pointed at her. The United St 
Constitution, with all its various asst” 
ment of amendments, has always Pel 
giously adhered to. Today Oklaho} 
stands as a model of what George 


as 


been chosen the world’s round-up grout 
from which to make the heavenly # 
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These Toasty, Wonderful Grains 


Taste good when nothing else does 


If you’ve reached the point where ordinary foods fail to 
entice you . . . try, please, this unique temptation ; food 
that’s “good for you” that you eat because you love it! 


UAKER Puffed Rice is different from 
any other cereal you have ever tasted. 


Different in flavor; for it tastes like 
toasted nutmeats. Different in form; for 
it’s steam puffed; then crisped. Different 
in digestibility—for steam puffing breaks 
every food cell and makes digestion easy. 


Thus on every count, in every way, it 
holds a place supreme. There is no other 
like it. It’s the enticing “something dif- 
ferent,” which one needs to win back a 
wayward appetite. And when served with 
milk the vitamines are embodied. 


You eat this widely valued food be- 
cause you love it. Because it supplies 
the great adventure of variety in your 
diet. You forget that it is listed high 
among foods that are “good for you.” 


Serve with milk or cream, or with half 
and half. Try, too, with cooked and fresh 
Suits. A breakfast enchantment, a lunch- 

‘eon change, a bed-time dish that will not 
interfere with restful sleep. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 


Enchanted grains of delicious- 
ness . . . crunchy as fresh toast, 
alluring as a confection. Yet 
they're whole wheat—with ap- 
proximately 20% bran. A de- 
lightful breakfast variant. 


THE 
QUAKER OATS 
COMPANY 


(\ 5a . 


Syl stared at him with rain-blurred eyes. 
Captain Gates’ necktie, she thought, was 
bunglingly tied. Her fingers itched to 
readjust it; there was a kind of breath of 
reconciliation in their closeness; for a sec- 
ond her heart beat high, but in the next 
second she knew that Captain Gates had 
pinched out the flame of love, as she had 
seen him pinch the flame of a match with 
his thumb and finger. It was she who was 
forsaken. Her head fell, 

“That was a nasty knock,” he muttered. 
“When I saw you spread-eagled there, I 
thought you would never move again.” 

“Tt was the dog’s fault,” Syl cried. 

They were in a hollow between two hills 
with rock flanks, and wind from the sea got 
a good rake in there. It howled down their 
necks, and threw up the mane of the black 
horse, who had got in among withered pale- 
yellow cornstalks at the north end of the 
field, his coal-black body steaming. The 
Warbler was running on three legs. Some- 
body had stoned him. 

“The dog’s fault? I’m sorry.” 

“He ought to be shot.” 

“T guess so. But where I owe him my 
life. . . . The fact is, that dog is part and 
parcel of my horoscope.” 

“Y our—horoscope?”’ 

“Yes. Horoscope. That’sa term of art.” 
Captain Gates grinned. “TI had it cast in 
Paris by the best astrologer in the business. 
He tells a man’s future by the stars. Cheer- 
ful old beggar. He outlined it, told me what 
I was threatened with, and his diagnosis 
called for a dog. He said I had a good 
chance of drowning, but if I had a dog, the 
dog might save me.” 

“The remedy is worse than the disease,” 
Syl laughed faintly. 

“Maybe so,” Captain Gates returned. 
“At the time I didn’t think so. I bought 
this dog, and then—well, that blackfish 
that I had strangled with one of your mit- 
tens hit me a clip over the ear with his tail 
and knocked me cold. The Warbler jumped 
in and held me up until the other boat 
could hook me in. Maybe you don’t be- 
lieve, though, in what the stars tell, Beetle- 
goose?” 

“I don’t,” Syl said severely. “I think 
this life comes just as we live it. We make 
it up as we go along.” 

“Tf we did that, it would be nothing but 
a fairy tale,” he muttered. The workaday 
world on the contrary, he insisted, was 
cut and dried. In his own case, there was 
disaster in his strain. Disaster. The very 
word meant that, like the ship, Bagley, he 
was on the wrong side of thestars. And why 
shouldn’t a seaman believe that the stars 
ruled him, since he depended on them for 
his very life and the life of his ship? They 
had time in their power, they regulated 
clocks, why not the human clockwork? 

“Tf you do think you may be drowned,” 
Syl said mistrustfully, “why do you go to 
sea at all?” 

“Because if I stopped ashore I would 
probably drown in a bathtub with horse 
weights slung around my neck. There’s no 
dodging the stars, any more than bricks or 
bullets.” 

“Still, where you know in advance what 
is going to happen a 

“The ways are greased, I tell you. 
There’s no cheating the stars. They are 
far enough off to look round corners and 
into coalholes.” He informed her that Arc- 
turus in two thousand years had moved 
across the sky only twice the apparent 
diameter of the moon. “I tell you this,” he 
dropped out, ‘‘ because I know you're not a 
superstitious woman. You wouldn’t have 
any sympathy with what that dirty little 
astrologer in a red bath robe in Paris had 
got planned out for me. It’s his dog, really. 
If it hadn’t been he said a dog would pull 
me out of trouble, you think I would have 
sacked the Warbler around the way I 
have?” 

Syl watched the big dog go whimpering 
among the cornstalks. Rain poured through 
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the stripped gray woods, lashing the rock- 
colored trunks of the beeches. Wind, blow- 
ing off the sea, plastered her maroon-colored 
raincoat against her back, lifted the strap 
of her yellow sou’wester against her chin. 
Red and yellow leaves clung to the toes of 
her riding boots. It was the leaves with sap 
in them that fell first. 

“You're certain you don’t feel sick?” 
Captain Gates was saying anxiously, look- 
ing straight in her face. ‘You look white, 
no mistake.” 

“T’m perfectly able to stand on my own 
feet, please.” 

He paid no attention to that assertion, 
twice repeated. His arm was round her 
still. It was darkening. Wind and rain 
streamed in their faces. The man’s wet 
hair hung across his smoldering eyes. He 
seemed to hang on her least words. Some 
devil in the wind had blown the last vestige 
of animosity out of her breast. Even though 
he had made that ungenerous reference to 
the blackfish, piling up this wild story of 
the astrologer’s dog on top of it, Syl knew 
that she would give her right hand to have 
him back. 

It couldn’t be. Judith Hackleton’s char- 
coal brows had got between them. Syl her- 
self had advanced in her relations with 
Captain Gates by a process of regelation, 
as in the case of glaciers, ice movements; 
that is, by freezing and thawing and freez- 
ing again. This was the period of frost. 
The man was shrouded from her in the 
thick of his ironies. 

He was fully qualified to play the part of 
the devil busy in a gale of wind, however. 
In a gust of wind the tree under which they 
stooped, whipped at its top, yielded to the 
roots; the soil at their feet worked; a piece 
of wet bark, ground off by the palm of his 
hand, blew into the corner of Syl’s eye. 

“Drowning is an easy death,” she whis- 
pered suddenly, trying to give him irony 
for irony. ‘I could drown or not, like 
opening or shutting my hand.” 

She opened it, shut it. Captain Gates 
stared fascinated, inclosed her whole cold 
fist in his, standing with his darkling air, 
reminiscent of dangers. Did she mean 
that? Well, if he himself loved life still, it 
was not specifically for its hardships. Only, 
his self-respect was the by-product of those 
hardships. Even when he yielded to softer 
lures he grew hard outwardly, he cloaked 
himself in satire. Love was a difficult de- 
light, hampering to the natural man; as 
much so as money in the bank. 

“Does—this horoscope—call for drown- 
ing a second time?” she asked, feeling un- 
settlement in all her bones and ligaments. 

“By the powers it does,” Captain Gates 
replied. “Tt will never let up on me. I tell 
you this because you’re not a superstitious 
woman.” He whispered that once on a 
desert island he had sustained life for a 
week on bird’s-nest soup and pale brandy. 
What was there to live for after that? 

He jested. He didn’t mean for her to 
take what he said literally. This was on a 
par with that story he had told her of a 
silver mine in Patagonia plugged full of 
honey and operated as a honey mine 
through a period of years. The bit of bark 
in the corner of her eye had begun to bring 
water to it. She ran out of his arms dizzily, 
shouting back over her shoulder that if he 
wanted to do her one last service he might 
catch her horse and put him in his stall. 

In her room she wrenched off her outer 
clothes, stepping viciously on the dress of 
grackle-head blue, and then staring into the 
mirror with sudden terror in her heart. On 
impulse she stalked into Ellen’s room, her 
hair wild as usual, one stocking lapping 
down over her knee. There was another 
mark of her fall on that kneecap, she had 
discovered. 

Ellen was sitting at her dressing table. 
Applying cream to one round cheek, with- 
out turning round, the calm sister said: 

“Portrait of a young woman, by her- 
self. . . . They tell me that Judith 


Hackleton has the cracks in her face all 
filled in with plaster, and then goes away 
and doesn’t wash until she comes back for 
another treatment. Tt is wonderful 
how long anybody’s lashes can be if they 
are touched with black clear to their tips. 
There’s just that whitish fringe, naturally, 
that shortens them to the eye.” 

Ellen put her solid white arms down 
gingerly among the toilet articles and, lean- 
ing into her mirror, saw what a figure Syl, 
standing back of her, presented. 

“What a crack you’ve given yourself,’’ 
she cried, startled by that pale apparition. 
The spot over the temple had deepened; 
and the marks of Captain Gates’ fisher- 
man’s fingers were on Syl’s slim faintly 
marbled arms. She covered those marks 
from her sister’s eyes with her own hands. 

“T fell off the horse, like a fool,’”’ she said 
shortly. 

“Tl bet you saw stars then. You’re 
white as a sheet.” 

“Stars. Ellen, do you think the stars 
rule our lives?” 

She molded icy palms over the calm sis- 
ter’s shoulder caps. That hungering wind 
from the sea.shook the house, and a door 
downstairs slammed shut. Ellen gave her 
a queer look. 

“What do you mean?” 

““T mean Suppose a man should 
cast your horoscope n 

“Well?” 

“Would it all—come out as he said?” 

“Would the stars rule? Nonsense. As- 
trology is discredited as a science. Even 
the astrologers didn’t claim certainty. Re- 
member that old Latin line, ‘Homines re- 
gunt astra, sed regit astra Deus—the stars 
rule man, but God rules the stars.’ There’s 
a little margin to come and go on.”’ 

“God rules the stars,” Syl repeated with 
a little gasp. ‘It isn’t then—cut and dried, 
you think?” 

“Cut and dried? Sometimes I think it 
is,” the calm sister said with unwonted 
fierceness, a lingering spark in her eye. 
“T think it is when I see a woman like Ju- 
dith Hackleton pulling the wool over the 
eyes of such a man as Captain Gates. She 
put money in the Bagley, more than she 
could afford, because he recommended it; 
and now she hangs on him a dead weight. 
And she did it, mark you, deliberately, 
with the idea that if anything went wrong 
he would feel that he had her on his hands. 
He’s got her there now. I don’t doubt she 
represents it to him that she stripped her- 
self of everything just to help him build 
that ship. It’ll end by her marrying him. 
Syl, what can you be thinking of?” 

“T’m thinking he’ll be drowned,” she 
whispered. “It’s in his horoscope that he’s 
to drown.”’ 

“Is it so? Well, if I had the chance,” 
cried the calm sister, pinching her round 
shoulders back, and shrugging clear of 
Syl’s hands, ‘‘if it was me, I’d let the stars 
have their way with me. I’d drown with 
him, sooner than see him drown alone, 
stars or no stars.”’ 

A burning flush came in her cheek. She 
had said too much at last. She sprang up, 
pushed Syl into the hall and slammed the 
door in her face. 


Standing in the shadow of the fish shed 
on Spear’s wharf, Syl Bagley saw Jules 
Lacour, the cook, swing over the Bagley’s 
rail, with his white canvas bag bulging full. 
They were going, then. She stared, trem- 
bled. The ship was a rogue ship, and she 
had those rogues of Portuguese in the 
foc’sle. Ill-starred. A million blows had 
been struck to put her together, and they 
had been struck in vain. Her father had 
daily visions of handbills plastered every- 
where, on trees, on shop fronts, in the bank 
and the post office, advertising a marshal’s 
sale for the benefit of creditors—“The ship, 
Bagley, now lying in midstream, to be sol(l, 
together with all her tackle, apparel and 
furniture.” 


Sold, for little or nothing, to sy 
ring or other; and the town | 
blasted out of being. Her father \ 
fearfully hard. He had none op 
Gates’ imperviousness. He eoy i 
moved, watch Hake Miller’s old Wo 
ing uphill in her cast-off men’s sl 
a bag of flour on her withered ic 
without a sense of catastrophe, Es 
wherever he went. | 

They counted his very pulse, ;j 
expected him to cheat them of tlh 
vengeance by dropping dead in j\ 
and leaving them his careass and t 
ship for a legacy. | 

Lacour had vanished forward, } 
through the windlass room. The r 
empty of men, piled high with lun} 
Bagley reached out a hand to 1 
shrouds and swung herself in oye } 
rail. The frosted cabin skylight y 
clear pane—a sliding pane permi 
navigator to shout down observati 5 
assistant at the chronometer. T; 
was slid back now. Syl, creepit 
past the red-leaded butt ends of set 
balks of timber, looked down thn i 
open pane. 

Captain Gates sat on one sid) 
cabin table playing with a joint. 
Jim Bagley, on the other side, cons \ 
watch—that turnip with the ruby | 
in all round the rim. 

“Tug’s coming any minute n [ 
muttered. 

““What say to my proposition?” y 
Gates said. He leaned toward Bag; 
deadly interest, his black hair 1} 
Over on one side. 

“God, man,no. Pileherup? We 1 
stand up under the investigation th: j 
follow. I know what these smart ac ii 
lawyers can do in a court of law wh 
set out to hector the truth out | 
men,” Bagley ground out hoarsely. 1 
get a wedge somewhere into the bes 
you could tell.” 

“Say they do. I’d be equal ti 
This wouldn’t be the first ship to bir 
on a shoal in a fog. The Hue and C111 
Any skipper excused if he i 
there. . . . The current sets insh > 
time of year. That gas buoy hi 
shifted a quarter of a mile tow:! 
outer ledge.”’ 

“No,” Jim Bagley groaned. Thet u 
struck into him sharp as steel. It w i 
like his own life going down there. 
boiling shallows of the Hue and Cry. « 
was true that the ship was wortl 
dead than alive. With her hull grii 
beyond the reach of tugs, he could Ii 
insurance on her as a constructivi< 
loss. 

“The nays have it?” Captain 2 
whispered sardonically, and snappi | 
jointed rule out straight. 

“The nays—I don’t know—I —| 

He faltered, stopped. Syl got up |! 
knees to cry down to him to think wi 
was doing. But then she saw the 2 
shape of the tug, Mary Walters, loi 
forward across the floor of the harboi 
the coal dock where she had just cl! 
All her lights were strung, the un\ 1 
pear-shaped rope fender hung at her 0 
prow dragged in the water, as did thi 
or six log fenders hanging overside,¢ 
and starboard. She blew four or five18 
borly blasts; there came one bell, two I 
a churning and slowing; the ranging ‘| 
black stack and masts along the Ba\) 
outer rail. 

Captain Gates’ voice from some\ 
amidships called to Mr. Sparhawk 
mate, ‘“‘Get somebody forward to tak 
man’s line,” | 

Syl Bagley felt the dog, Warbler, co 
from behind the yellow scuttle butt, 8 
der her roughly at the hip. She sli 
tumbled into a: patch of shadow, and 
tain Gates, walking forward, steppe 
most on her fingers without seeing hel) 

(Continued on Page79) 
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four in the morning the Bagley was 
,close-hauled on the port tack through 
‘fog. Captain Gates had had the 
swhistles from the Open Water Light- 
sfirst on his beam and then on his 
pr; and now he felt that he was in the 
1 
‘mn in and get a good night’s sleep,” 
<d to Mr. Aaron Sparhawk. ‘This 
1g job has fagged you out.” 
‘ere wouldn’t be no sleep for me in a 
’Mr. Sparhawk said somberly. ‘‘Fog 
,weak point. I feel like a little boy 
ras let go his mother’s hand in a 
,, ever since that collision on the 
; Jones.” 
‘tain Gates, listening intently to the 
, of the foghorn mounted on the bitts 
vd, and blowing every forty seconds, 
‘othing in answer to this. Mr. Spar- 
‘was a cheap mate, who had got his 
} during the war when it had been 
sary to wink at his small navigation. 
nd stars were all one to that man. 
jok his orders like a common sailor. 
130 and so, and in case the wind shifts 
| visibility gets worse, call me. 
,tain Gates, looking aloft steadily, 
out to Mr. Sparhawk to get in the 
‘ls. It was time to diminish the ship’s 
ig power without actually causing her 
@ steerage way. The very rush of 
sat her prow was like the voice of an 
y, and that enemy was herself. 
| Sparhawk, rejoining his captain aft, 
(up his discourse where he had left it. 
‘int light from the binnacle, striking 
eamed on Peter Bento’s wet black 
he conned the spokes with frowning 
(ness. 
‘1e wind was to the southward like,” 
parhawk whispered, fingering in the 
“s of his canvas vest for tobacco. 
yzeon of fog, and that old man had 
| was too much for his stomach once 
yee; and he kept taking in sail. The 
(tt reported a horn on the starboard 
,nd he said it was fishing boats in the 
} rip. He clewed up the main and 
41 topsails. Well, say, it was about 
‘1 the Oil Spot off the Windmill, that 
ithat steamer’s red light jump out of 
Ire, like the eye of the foul fiend. One 
il *twasn’t there, and then there ’twas. 
1s if it had dodged out from behind 
ing, and coming right up astern. 
id to me then as if it wasn’t the width 
om away, but of course it was more 
\hat.’”” 
bw do you tell distance in a fog?” 
jin Gates cut in, catechizing. 
lell it by the way winkers and whiskers 
\p round the side lights and the mast- 
light, mostly. They asked me that 
jon in court, and that’s how I an- 
‘Lit. They asked me how long a time 
: between when I saw that light and 
‘that crash, and I said when a man is 
|, aship bearing down on him, and he 
)g around for a torch or a flare or any- 
jander heaven to show a light, a min- 
lalong time. A minute is a long, long 
“saptain.’’ 
‘minute is a long time, yes,’’ Captain 
‘muttered. 
ls a lifetime, practically. There is so 
\time, it don’t seem worth while to 
‘a move. I tell you, anything unex- 
|. just pulverizes a man like me. There 
1 a horn going like mad forward, fixed 
| cavil of the double bitts, but the 
tr of the steamer testified later that he 
‘ed it with the bleating of some sheep 
a his own well deck. He was some 
itic. 
(it old man knew the steamer was 
1g around, and for some reason he 
ders to put the jibs over from port to 
lard. They got caught in the stays. 
Ithing catches and snarls at a time 
iat, somehow. She had a sluggish 
00. Wheel had too fine a thread. It 
ven or eight turns to get it hard over 
midships; and just about then she 
to us and shoved out the whole port 
the ship. Rim-racked us. Minute 
‘ew her nose out we dropped right 
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down like as if we hung by a rope and some- 
body cut the rope.” 

“There’s an eight-wick torch somewhere 
in a locker forward,’’ Captain Gates said. 
“Just take a look around for that, will 
you?” 

Mr. Sparhawk departed on this errand. 
Captain Gates, left alone with Peter Bento, 
slanted an eye at the greasy water, the 
softened atmosphere, the enchanted wool 
through which the ship dragged her lac- 
quered masts and spars. From time to time 
the fog, thick on the water line, thinned 
away at the trucks of the masts enough to 
give him a flying glimpse of the stars. Be- 
hind him there was a soothing leathery 
creak of new rope, like the yielding of sad- 
dle leather, and the shadowy movements of 
Peter Bento preoccupied with the spin of 
his mahogany wheel, the precise balancing 
of the ship on a course of south-half-west, 
magnetic. Both men darted a look at the 
concave of the mainsail; the boom quaked 
at a mysterious surge of the invisible sea; 
Captain Gates recoiled a step or two toward 
the scuttle butt, and there found the pale 
apparition of Syl Bagley confronting him. 
The fog wrap swirled its tentacles about 
her throat; but nothing, neither fog nor 
dark, could extinguish the hot shine of her 
blue eyes, the steel of purpose in them like 
tiny daggers. 

“‘Beetle-goose,”’ he faltered. 

“What will you do with me?” she whis- 
pered. “‘How will you fit me into your 
precious program? Stuff me into the blow- 
hole of a blackfish the way you did with my 
mittens?” 

“You’re crazy-mad. It must be that 
knock on the head,” Captain Gates said. 

“‘Must it? There are worse knocks than 
just a knock against a stone. I overheard 
you talking to my father. Pile her up, then. 
Drown me with the rest, Captain Gates.” 

“Drown you? Nonsense. The ship 
wouldn’t break up, not at once,’’ he mut- 
tered. He would know how to go through 
the motions. He would strike sail, put 
down both anchors as if he had done his 
best to claw off and failed. He knew those 
bitter sand shoals of the Hue and Cry very 
well, he had skirted them a hundred times; 
he knew the character of the water as a 
beggar knows his dish. 

“Hiven if she didn’t break up, how could 
the men take to the boats?” the girl whis- 
pered. 

How could they put out across those 
shoals banded by rings of wicked white 
water? Nobody knew better than Captain 
Gates the danger of a ship’s crew running 
before that broken sea in a small boat; the 
danger was obvious of broaching to, of 
being caught on the unsafe side of a wave, 
its foreside; with the bow driven under 
water, the stern carried high on the rapidly 
traveling crest and the boat tripped and 
thrown end for end. Again, with the least 
slewing of the boat’s head, the force of the 
surf, brought against either quarter, would 
turn her broadside to the sea, throw her on 
her beam ends. 

“The life-saving station is only a mile 
away from the Hue and Cry,” he reminded 
her. “‘There wouldn’t be any danger.” 

The Bagley was strong as a dozen ordi- 
nary ships. She had been made upon honor. 
True, ordinarily a ship cast up was no more 
than an eggshell. Her weight was against 
her. One touch of a rock dented her, crushed 
her, stove her in, snapped her frames and 
breasthooks like matchwood, and made her 
keel ripple like a caterpillar. That is, on a 
rocky bottom. But a sand shoal was differ- 
ent. Captain Gates had known ships to run 
up on sand like a man going into a stealthy 
embrace, the shock not felt at once, the 
damage to the soul not immediately per- 
ceptible. A ship like the Bagley could 
stand any sickening quantity of grief for a 
time. 

Those snakish banks of the Hue and 
Cry gorged on ships, a-greed; bolted them 
whole as a snake bolts a rabbit; but they 
took their time. 

“Tt’s safe enough,” he urged. “I could 
put her there, and nobody’s testimony 
would be worth a hoot except mine.” 
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“Except yours. You think they wouldn’t 
worm the truth out of you, these admiralty 
lawyers?” 

With a jocular sweep of his arm, Captain 
Gates said, with a tinge remaining of his 
old irony, ‘“‘Out of me? That’s where that 
astrologer has sewed them up in advance. 
This is the month that calls for me to join 
McGinty at the bottom of the sea. It’s the 
twenty-seventh, isn’t it?” 

“He’s got your goat. You're afraid— 
afraid it’s coming true,” Syl said with cry- 
ing bitterness. But his fear, she felt, could 
not compare with hers. The thunder and 
snap of wet canvas overhead were not so 
loud and thick as the beating of her heart. 
He had yielded to the prophecy. Worse, he 
had laid his course to take advantage of it, 
to kill two birds with one stone. Since he 
must go down, he meant to do what he 
could for those people who had lost money 
through him. In a flash, Syl hated them; 
she would have drowned them all herself, 
to save out Ezra Gates. After all, he was 
not so imperturbable. She flung up her 
head, forced her shoulder blades together, 
stared into the baffling sky. Terror of the 
invisible stars seized her. A steamer’s 
whistle sounded. 


Captain Gates sprang to life. He seized | 


up a megaphone and, putting it to his ear, 
swung it in a wide circle. He held it rigid 
at a point three points off the starboard 
bow, moved it a little forward, moved it a 
little aft. 

“Might, as well listen to the mocking- 


bird,” he grumbled. The glittering form of | 


Mr. Sparhawk appeared at the top of the 


lumber heap. The mate lowered himself, | 


carrying the torch in one hand and a bucket 
of kerosene in the other. He put the kero- 
sene on the deck at his feet, straightened, 
and glared at the phantom that was Syl 
Bagley. It was one of his pulverizing mo- 
ments. He made a clucking sound in his 
webbed throat, he moaned, he produced a 
sound with the tip of his tongue against his 
teeth. His thumbs scraped helplessly 
against the canvas of his vest. 


Captain Gates, wheeling on him, said | 


sharply, “‘I believe that fool of a steamer 
is putting her wheel up and sheering flat 
across our bows.”’ 

Mr. Sparhawk made as if to draw his 
chin up enough to formulate a reply, but 
no words came. 

“T say that baby’s coming closer fast,” 
Captain Gates repeated. ‘‘ Have that torch 
ready to dip. Are your matches where you 
can lay your hands on them? We don’t 
even know what course the fool is on, 
mousing through this stuff. Tell Tartaglia 
to blow the horn oftener. Every twenty 
seconds.’’ Sparhawk scrambled back over 
the timber heap, but almost immediately 


reappeared. Captain Gates had taken the | 


head off the binnacle. The faint light of the 
glass tower over the compass showed Spar- 
hawk with enormous circles under his eyes. 

“Where did you hear it then?” Gates 
said severely. 

Instinctively, he strained every nerve to 
save the ship that, in his own good time, he 
meant to wreck. 

“T thought I heard it more ahead, cap- 
tain.” 

‘A little finer on the bow, I think, my- 
self. . . . Dip the torch.” 

Mr. Sparhawk lowered it into a bucket 
and struck a match. The match applied 
hissed and went out. 


his nose. 

‘What are you suspicioning that torch 
for?’’ Gates thundered. “Fire it, man.” 

Mr. Sparhawk turned out the whites of 
his eyes. 

“T must have dipped it in the wrong 
bucket,’’ he gasped. “I’ve put it in the 
water bucket.” 

“Dip your fool head in there then,” 
Captain Gates roared. 

There was nothing for it now. A rushing 
and increasing sound of water rolling under 
a ship’s prow was audible. Captain Gates 
put out a hand to the wheel, wrested it 
from Peter Bento’s grip, jammed it hard 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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The mast had missed them, but the main- 
sail had fallen on them. The Bagley began 
to roll slowly, like a rheumatic old man 
essaying to turn over in bed on a cold 
night, pivoting without leaving the one 
warm spot to which his affections clung. 
It wasn’t likely that she would sink; a 
wooden ship with a wooden cargo could 
hardly drop out from under them like the 
ship in Mr. Sparhawk’s tale, but she was 
full of dangers notwithstanding. She could 
easily enough lie on her beam ends with her 
mizzenmast dipped in the water. The shat- 
tered masts, still attached to the hull by 
their tangle of rigging, had it in them, ani- 
mated by the sea’s action, to charge the 
ship and batter her to pieces. Worse, she 
might lie in the water with her keel actually 
to the stars. 

The stars. Syl remembered that she was 
in conflict with the stars. She thrust 
against the canvas with her palms, breath 
fluttering in her throat, her knees gripping 
the terribly limp body of Captain Gates. 
The heavy mainsail had no give in it; it 
did not yield an inch. It snugged about her 
cunningly, wrapping her in at the waist, 
entangling her legs, bowing her head for- 
ward on her shoulder. Her foot had caught 
in the eye of a deck ringbolt; and she could 
not seem to make a move without torture 
to her ankle. 

She yielded, sank down, closed her eyes 
against Captain Gates’ cheek. The stars 
must have it , All these strange contortions 
of the crumbling ship were too much for the 
force of her slender body. The seams of the 
canvas split her nail ends; the pain in her 
ankle was intense; even breathing was 
difficult. 

High outside was a muffled sound of yell- 
ing, screamed orders, like the shrieking of 
gulls lost in the fog and flying high, and 
then mingled with these human cries, the 
deep-throated baying of the Warbler. The 
astrologer’s dog then had not given up the 
fight. He came closer; he had, discovered 
them; and Syl felt, planted fair in the 
small of her back through the canvas, the 
weight of his paw, like a horse’s hoof. 

Jammed flat against the unresponsive 
Captain Gates, Syl had a vision—it was 
painted with terrifying vivid touches against 
her eyelids—of that sinister little astrologer 
sitting in a Paris attic, with the house of 
life on one side of him and the house of 
death on the other. She saw him there, 
white-bearded, sandaled, humpbacked, in 
his scarlet robe, laughing at her efforts. It 
was that man, no one else, who had come 
between her and her lover. Captain Gates, 
convinced of the shortness of his destiny, 
had not dared to enlist her whole soul, to 
bare his own, when in the next instant or 
the one after that he was to be snatched 
away from her for good and all. All his 
playful ironies could be laid at the door of 
that miserable prophecy. 

The weight of the Warbler’s frantic body, 
dragged half across her as he tore at the 
canvas, forced her closer down against the 
prone man’s breast; and now her ear, hard 
against it, caught the beating of his heart; 
so much slower than her own. He was alive. 
Something might be done still. He was 
lying across a loose plank; and it was possi- 
ble for her to slide her arms entirely about 
him. Her fingers dovetailed at the point 
where the sheath of his sheath knife was 
fastened to his belt. Though he did little 
sailorizing about the ship in person, he had 
a fancy to carry this knife on him, and 
usually, she remembered, sharpened to a 
razor edge. When he was sitting aft in his 
canvas chair thinking out some problem, he 
would pass and repass that blade over a 
little bluestone in his possession. 

Her fingers closed about the handle of 
this weapon, but the weight of his body and 
hers together pinched it in its sheath; she 
would have tugged in vain if the course of 
events outside had not suddenly assisted 
her. 

The steamer wallowing like a biack 
boar with its snout into a rotten log, was 
now drawing that snout out, finding noth- 
ing but the sting of hornets. Her engine 
had been rung full astern. 
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With the withdrawal of this prop, the 
Bagley took a more decided list; as the 
two ships swam apart, the schooner kept 
on increasing her tilt, with a patient sigh, 
a banging of loose blocks and booms, a roar 
from the deck load, a gush of air out of the 
air spaces in the forepeak. The splintered 
mainmast, breaking loose from its lodg- 
ment on the starboard rail, fell into the 
water, dragging a part of the sail with it. 

The effect of all this was to roll Captain 
Gates over more on his side; and Syl, 
snatching out the sheath knife, slashed the 
canvas over her head into shreds. She 
struggled to her feet. The Warbler was not 
to be seen; and she decided that he must 
have gone into the water with the mast. 
The steamer’s searchlight, striking through 
the fog, passed along the port rail and 
whisked astern. In that flash Syl saw that 
the work boat had left the davits. 

Her eye was recalled by the slide of Cap- 
tain Gates’ body for the scuppers. She bent 
over him to hold him, but his weight, com- 
bined with the altering pitch of the deck, 
could only drag her with him. Her head 
rolled on her shoulders. A line dangling 
from the eyes of the mizzen rigging, which 
swung loose, brushed her cheek. She grasped 
at it and held it. She was not the daughter 
of a ship builder for nothing. This dangler 
she recognized for a small tackle called a 
fish burton, terminating in a galvanized 
iron hook, which had been fixed to the 
mizzen rigging together with a small rope 
net for swinging ship’s stores inboard. 

The net was gone, but the rest of the 
tackle by good luck was all together, the 
hauling part held to the hook and the 
standing part by a couple of half hitches. 
The standing part had been torn away 


with the rest of the mizzen rigging by the | 


fall of the mainmast; but the hook block in 
the eyes of the rigging still held. Falling on 
her knees, the girl found after desperate 
search the ringbolt in which she had twisted 
her foot. Through this she passed the 
standing part and knotted it. The hook she 
fixed in Captain Gates’ belt. 

There was no time to lose, plainly, since 
the complete overthrow of the ship was not 
far distant. She swayed back on the haul- 
ing part; and Captain Gates left the deck, 
his arms, legs and head hanging limp. The 
power of the tackle was just sufficient, 
when combined with her own strength, to 
lift the man into the air. He hung a second, 
and then, the ship leaning farther down, he 
made an enormous swing, clearing the rail, 
which was practically at the water’s edge, 
and disappearing altogether in the fog. 

Syl, forced over the rail herself by the 
moving out of this plumb line to which she 
clung, went wriggling and spinning into 
space and immediately collided with Cap- 
tain Gates in midair. Her chin came against 
his knee with stunning force; and her grip 
of the wet rope was lost. It began to draw 
through her palms; in vain she tried to 
grip it with her knees, with twists of her 
whole body. The captain was sinking fast 
into that element which the astrologer had 
assigned as his grave. 

At this moment the searchlight threw a 
dazzling beam of light on them. Captain 
Gates had opened his eyes; he had re- 
gained consciousness, but he could make 
nothing, evidently, of this mysterious as- 
cension. In fact, if he had died, it was a 
clumsy mechanism enough for hauling him 
up into the skies. It was not even succeed- 
ing in hauling him up. He was sinking, not 
ascending. Open water lapped at his heels. 
The ship was going over fast, rising a little 
at the stern as water poured into her for- 
ward. 

A voice cried hoarsely, “‘Steady. Lower 
away.” 

Syl felt her ankle seized by a human 
hand. It was M1. Sparhawk in the work 
boat. The Bagley, with a last groan, went 
clean over on her beam ends; the sea was 
full of yellow balks of timber; and the 
mizzenmast, coming so close past them 
that they could feel the wind of it on their 
cheeks, hit the water with a tremendous 
thwack. Spray drenched them, where they 
lay tumbled across the thwarts of the 
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ship’s boat. The Warbler, wet as a sponge, 
Syl could feel, had already been hauled in 
by the forethoughtful Mr. Sparhawk. 
Captain Gates, struggling to his knees 
and feeling the tug of the hook at his waist 
as the fallen mast went under, cried, ‘‘ How 
in time is this? What’s holding me?” 
“You’re hooked,’ Mr. Sparhawk said 
harshly, tugging the fish burton clear. 
“This young lady, captain, hooked you.”’ 
“Beetle-goose,’’ Captain Gates cried. 
Syl, catching the Warbler’s shivering fit 
by contagion, cried hysterically, “‘Don’t 


onme. There was sarcasm in the addition: 
“You can tell her what you’ve seen.” 

He turned to climb the stairs and I went 
on with a new agitation. What did he 
mean? 

My uncle—Henry Clay Wake, to give 
him his full name—could not be called an 
impressive person. He must have been five 
feet six or seven in height and nearly that 
broad, with a deep chest and a paunch. 
Cartoonists would have delighted in him. 
With the squat figure, big face, thick eye- 
brows and a tousle of curly hair, no one 
could have failed to get a recognizable 
likeness. 

In a community where practically every- 
body was a Republican, The Herder was 
Democratic in politics. It is amazing, as I 
look back at it now, how passionate Uncle 
Clay was about his politics. No pious New 
Englander ever believed more firmly in 
witches than he believed that the Repub- 
lican Party, root and branch, was bent upon 
selling the United States to the devil. No 
doubt that would soon have become a bore 
except for Uncle Clay’s humor, which was 
well suited to the time and place—al- 
though, strangely enough, humor deserted 
him when he came to thinking about party 
politics. 

One of the Republican leaders in that 
district was Colonel Hilton, who came from 
Kentucky, so his Republicanism was espe- 
cially obnoxious to Uncle Clay, who held 
that a man from Kentucky was a Democrat 
by nature, and could train with the Repub- 
lican Party only when he was a renegade and 
traitor at heart. As though tomake his poli- 
tics all the more unbearable to Uncle Clay, 
the colonel affected a mustache and impe- 
rial, broad-brimmed felt hat, low vest and an 
uncommon expanse of ruffled, puffing shirt 
front. The Herder said he was the only 
man west of the Alleghanies who could 
strut sitting down, and never called him by 
his proper name, but always the Turkey 
Cock, or Colonel Shirtbosom, or the Laun- 
dry Sign, or the Washerwoman’s Joy— 
finding a great variety of blackguardly 
terms by which the colonel could be iden- 
tified. 

Mr. Dolon, president of the Merchants’ 
Bank, whom Uncle Clay regarded as the 
overlord of local politics, was large and 
unwieldy, with a fat face and popping 
pale-blue eyes. So when The Herder called 
him the Bossy Cow, or Old So Boss, or 
Chief Four Teats, everybody knew who 
was meant—and laughed unless Mr. Dolon 
happened to be present. They laughed and 
subscribed for The Herder and advertised 
in it somewhat. Perhaps that was the gist 
of the matter, and what happened after the 
lynching never would have happened ex- 
cept for Uncle Clay’s knowing, in the bot- 
tom of his sore heart, that what he lived on 
was the town’s laughter—something like 
the king’s jester, who was licensed to make 
fun of majesty itself as long as he brought 
a laugh. 

I went on home, merely wondering; and 
at first sight there was something a bit 
ominous about Aunt Lucinda, too, for she 
sat in her Boston rocking-chair, with the 
patchwork cushions, her hands lax in her 
lap. They were large, capable hands, and 
never idle. The dingy brown frame house, 
with a two-story main part and a one-story 
L, contained eight rooms. Mr. Dolon’s 
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call me by the name of that silly star, 
please. I guess I’ve just knocked the stars 
galley-west with this night’s work. Ezra, 
I’ve saved you from the stars single- 
handed.” 

There was triumph in her voice. And it 
was not until they met later in the steam- 
er’s cabin that Captain Gates found time to 
say, with a return of his irony, “I give you 
every credit for wrecking the ship and say- 
ing me from the criminal side of the ad- 
miralty. I give you that, Syl. You turned 
old Sparhawk’s head to that degree he put 
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his torch into water instead of kerosene. 
But when it comes to that horoscope, I 
paid good money for it, and I got value re- 
ceived. Syl, there was one item that I 
didn’t tell you. That little beggar in Paris 
told me there was a likelihood of my drown- 
ing twice, sure enough; and the first time I 
might be saved by a dog, and the second 
time—by a woman. You see what a pre- 
dicament it was for me. I couldn’t rightly 
ask you—in advance. And then again, 
look here, that man told me everything, 
and still and all he didn’t tell me anything 
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house and two others had bathrooms. I 
think there were only three, for if there had 
been more I should have heard of so un- 
usual an appendage. Of course ours was 
not one of the two others. Sometimes there 
was a maid of all work—a farmer’s young 
daughter—in the kitchen; but mostly Aunt 
Lucinda did the housework alone. In the 
evening her hands would be holding a book 
or a piece of sewing or knitting needles. 
That they now lay idle in her lap struck me 
at once. 

She was an amply made woman and 
what I called plump, with a fair complexion 
and rather scant flaxen hair. I thought she 
had as pretty blue eyes as I had ever seen. 
She did not attend church regularly, be- 
cause Uncle Clay never went, so I had been 
living in the house five or six weeks when 
she first put on her best dress and hat to go 
to church. I was surprised when I saw her 
that morning. If she hadn’t been my Aunt 
Lucinda, I might have said she was almosta 
pretty woman, in spite of her bigness and 
her great age of forty-two. But there was 
a familiar image of her in a shapeless calico 
dress, a strand of yellow hair always falling 
down on her cheek to be brushed back with 
a patient action of the large hand, that 
forbade any association with beauty. 

Her eyes questioned me as I stepped into 
the living room, or sitting room, as we 
called it; and rather like one announcing a 
victory, I said, ‘‘They’ve hanged them.” 

“How did it happen?” she asked. Her 
voice was always low and with a slight 
huskiness in it; but it struck me that she 
asked the question sorrowfully. I described 
what I had seen, concluding with Lem 
Watkins—the dead grocer’s young clerk— 
holding up the burning matches so that I 
saw the dead men’s faces. 

“Poor fellows!” she sighed. 

Naturally, I reflected, it would strike 
Aunt Lucinda that way. She was hope- 
lessly soft to all human afflictions. She 
had wept over the grief of Bert Potts’ 
widow, but she would pity the hanged 
murderers too. 

“T saw Uncle Clay going up to the office. 
He said he wouldn’t be home till late; he 
had some work to do,’’ I told her, still won- 
dering what that meant. I had never 
known him to spend an evening in the 
office, except Tuesdays, when the paper 
went to press. 

It was evidently bad news to her. After 
a wistful moment she confessed, “I was 
afraid of that, Billy. He doesn’t believe in 
lynching, you know. Sunday I wanted him 
to go to Lon Webster and Mr. Dolon and 
Colonel Hilton—urge them not to let 
these men be lynched. He wouldn’t do 
that. He said they’d pay no attention to 
him. They don’t give your Uncle Clay the 
credit he deserves.’”” She looked into her 
lap and added regretfully, “But printing 
anything against it now will do no good. It 
will only make trouble.”’ 

So that was what he meant! The mo- 
ment I understood it trouble loomed in my 
startled mind. There had been something 
fateful in that crowd downtown, and the 
files of masked men going silently about 
their job. 

A man on trial for his life in a law court 
might comfort himself with the various 
chances in his favor; but the fell, swift, 
irresistible thing that I had seen left no 


chances. It overwhelmed with the cer- 
tainty of an avalanche. To think of Uncle 
Clay exposed to that took my breath. 

I could think of nothing in particular to 
say, however, and sat awhile in the living 
room, very subdued, with preoccupied 
Aunt Lucinda, who neither read nor sewed 
that evening. After a while, Uncle Clay 
not returning, I went upstairs to bed. For 
nearly a year this dingy frame house had 
been my haven, and no idea of insecurity in 
it had ever occurred to me; but tonight it 
seemed a rather frail thing. Tuesday at 
breakfast Uncle Clay appeared quite cheer- 
ful, so I became quite cheerful too. At 
school that day the talk was all of the 
lynching; gruesome details were repeated 
in every cluster of boys and girls. 

Nate Beck, the livery stable keeper, had 
an eighteen-year-old son named Fred in 
high school. There was no organization of 
athletics then, but we played a sort of 
baseball called one old cat; there were im- 
provised running, wrestling and jumping 
matches, and improvised fights too. It was 
commonly said that Fred Beck was the 
strongest boy in school, and could lick 
anybody else. He was a tall, brawny chap, 
with black eyes, beetling brows and a nose 
that pinched in at the end. His primitive 
sense of humor found expression in trip- 
ping boys up, snatching a cap and throwing 
it into a tree and like horseplay. I was 
afraid of him. At recess I heard Fred tell- 
ing a breathless group that his father had 
put the nooses on the murderers’ necks and 
pushed the younger one off the railroad 
trestle. The elder Beck had served a term 
as sheriff of the county. 

“Higgins, the felleh with a red mus- 
tache, had sand all right,’’ Fred explained. 
“He says, ‘You don’t need to push me 
ofin here. When you’re ready, you say so 
and I’ll jump.’ So when dad give ’im the 
word he jumped. But Miller, the other 
one, was scared stiff, so dad pushed him 
off.” Fred took a boy by the shoulder, 
turned him so the group could see, and put 
a finger behind his ear. “The knot come 
right there. It’ll break a man’s neck if it’s 
tied right.” He was, of course, bragging 
about it. 

The Omaha Bee was the leading news- 
paper of the state then. Like Uncle Clay’s 
humble weekly, it was strong for due process 
of law. Copies of that Tuesday’s issue 
reached McCullom in the middle of the 
afternoon, with an account of our lynching 
on the front page, and a long double-leaded 
editorial denouncing it as a crime against 
the state, calling on the governor to inves- 
tigate the outrage in order that the lynch- 
ers might be punished. No doubt that 
threat of intervention and punishment 
from the outside irritated McCullom, and 
perhaps alarmed the lynchers somewhat. 

The Herder went to press Tuesday eve- 
ning. Uncle Clay always spent that eve- 
ning in the office, bringing home a damp, 
freshly printed copy of the week’s issue. 
At half-past ten, however, he had not come 
home, and I went to bed. He was quite 
cheerful again at breakfast Wednesday 
morning; but Aunt Lucinda was preoc- 
cupied and could get up only a ghost of a 
smile at his joke about the coffee. Usually, 
Wednesday mornings, the paper ha ying 
gone to press, Uncle Clay loafed ae 
the house awhile, smoking his pipe, looking 


because he refrained from nami 
The way things were shaping lary 
gan to be afraid the woman nj 
Judith Hackleton. But nothing » 
foolish as worry, looking back. 
devil took care of me from firs; 
Maybe he knew what my opini) 
you. By George, I’ll send him Hh 
this insurance money, if gettin) 
doesn’t absorb it all.” 

“It will absorb it, though,” 4 


pered. “TI still prefer to think |, 


the stars,”’ 


over a magazine or a pamphlet; oj 
mer, puttering in the garden or ; 
the lawn. Sometimes he stayed 
all the forenoon. This morning, } 
he did not light his pipe, but start ; 
little hall where his hat and oyere} 
Aunt Lucinda looked startled ;} 
quickly, “‘Going?” 
“Yes,” he said. 
She got up from the table and) 
him into the hall, between the dir g 
and sitting room. The front doc) 
into it and stairs led to the seco| 
The door to the dining room was y\ 
and they were only a dozen feet \ 
As he put on his hat she laid a ha_ 
shoulder. He looked into her fa: 
stant and kissed her—sensatic'] 
maybe just a little indecent, for I}| 
seen him kiss her before. It was ¢}} 
he might be starting on a long | 
With that he opened the front |) 
waddled out. Aunt Lucinda camé i 
dining room and stood by the | 
watching him pudge down the stri, 
ing her blue denim apron in one h ¢ 
chanically running the hem thn} 
fingers of her other hand. She } 
him quite out of sight, then pu} 
strand of yellow hair, as she wal 
doing, and turned to me. 
“The paper’s in the sitting roon 3 
she said very gravely, in her sof I 
voice. 
Of course, I hurried in to get it, | 
shocked at first glance. There i 
black headlines on the front page, 
had never before seen there; ani 
rules made a funereal border. The \ 
of the lynching occupied most of t | 
The Herder said it was a crime agi§ 
state and against civilization, witl I 
justification, because there was ni 
that the murderers would have bi 
victed in court and hanged by duet 
of law. My startled eyes ran din 
double-leaded columns, and mj! 
missed a beat when I came to wi 
after all, the mortal offense, Ther! 
Lon Webster, Dave Beck, Hank }! 
and eight other men were printed i) 
face type. These men, The § 
charged, had taken an immediate | 
the lynching; any grand jury willi! 
its duty as the juror’s oath pni 
could easily discover the other nf 
of the mob. 
Over on the editorial page, Unt 
quoted, with approval, what the I 
Bee had said. That and the gener’! 
ments might have been forgiven, 1t 
but to print the names of these elev ' 
certainly meant trouble. At au | 
meant immediate trouble for me. { 
cess, although I tried to avoid ial 
Beck found me out, with a rout | 
behind him, and began _blackgt' 
Uncle Clay as outrageously as hit 
mand of language permitted. Tks 
was aching to give me a licking, W' 
could do with one hand, and the oth? 
had come along to see it done I! 
spindling youngster and shy—®% 
shy of being mauled—so I played } 
unheroic part, simply saying that 1 
responsible for The Herder and t 
ing my mouth shut. Probably the 
have been little satisfaction in lick 
(Continued on Page 87) | 
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an opponent, and Fred presently 
~ away, leaving me a-tingle with 
‘ition. 

as mostly as a bit of bravado—a 
ja from the humiliation Fred Beck 
jt upon me—that I decided to go 
wn to The Herder office after school. 
-g along Jefferson Street with a bold 
ht, a little, restore my self-respect. 
, I was much less afraid of grown 
‘an of Fred Beck. Going along the 
‘vith at least a straight face, I no- 
jat several men looked at me in an 
yy, as though they had something 
ine on their minds. Hank Williams 
-o other men were standing on the 
‘k opposite The Herder office, look- 
.at the two tall, narrow windows, 
ily talking about the paper or its 
‘ront office upstairs behind the two 
‘row windows was perhaps the un- 
lace in town. The editor’s desk in 


(ner was always deep in a mess of - 


;newspapers and what not. Dusty 
‘of newspapers, books and pam- 
:-the usual complimentary stuff that 
ito every newspaper—stood on the 
long the wall. That was Uncle 
‘method of filing them for future 
ve. He pretended that he could re- 
|} in which heap a given publication 
ve, but it was only a pretense. The 
|of finding anything in the rubbish 
reat that he never tried. The only 
ever heard Aunt Lucinda scold him 
was the disgraceful state of his 
scolding in a low, soft voice that 
i could take seriously. 

‘only ornament on the walls con- 
[ two large lithographs, side by side 
she editor’s desk. One was a like- 
(George Washington, the other of 
| J. Tilden. Heavy crape was 
around them and tied in a big bow- 
‘neath; but the crape was dingy and 
ust. Uncle Clay had put the orna- 
p there when the election of 1876 
illy decided in favor of Hayes. He 
; that Tilden had been elected but 
» Republicans had stolen the presi- 
hence the crape. By this time the 
3 aS musty and flyblown as the litho- 
‘but he let them stay on the wall— 
pause he cared any longer about 
ie than because he hated to have 
‘g moved, dusted or changed in the 
Janitor and scrub woman were his 
- enemies. 

[stepped in Uncle Clay was at his 
jiting—in a large hand with a blunt 
meil, as usual. He glanced up, 
‘and went on with his composition, 
‘using now and then to relight his 
‘to scratch the side of his nose 
fully with a thumb nail. A copy of 
ly’s Omaha Bee lay on the desk. 

wt carry it away,” Uncle Clay said 
asked for it. I sat down by a win- 
‘read it. 

20mposing and press room in the 
upied the greater part of that story. 
wr stood open and from time to time 
iof the men at work in there drifted 
it; alsoasmell. To think of Uncle 
wffice even now brings back a pun- 
cor of paste, turpentine, printer’s 
cco smoke and dust—chiefly dust, 
/now. It was quite still in the edi- 
om, Uncle Clay scribbling away. 

h an air I read what the Bee had to 
hut us that day. Its local corre- 
‘t had evidently got a copy of The 
‘Tuesday evening, for the mighty 
jlitan daily quoted us and printed 
1s of the eleven men in capital let- 
ice Over, once in the news columns 
€ on the editorial page. The Bee 
fed that the attorney general of the 
‘Oceed at once to McCullom, im- 
Special grand jury and take charge 
‘Prosecution, in order that these 
criminals and their accomplices 
e duly punished. Incidentally, it 
the brave Herder and its brave 
but that obviously wasn’t going to 
|Our popularity in McCullom. 


THE SATURDAY 


Across the street two other men joined 
Hank Williams and his friends, looking up 
at our windows in a significant way. Seeing 
them, my nerves gave a jump and tightened 
up. I waited a moment and then arose and 
sauntered out of their view with an elab- 
orately casual air. 

I should like to say, even after this lapse 
of years, that I tarried in the office that 
afternoon in order to help Uncle Clay if he 
needed help. And there were moments 
when I told myself, not unheroically, that 
we two should stick together in danger. 
But the fact is that my broad, squat, moon- 
faced uncle looked very friendly and protec- 
tive just then. The outside, where inimical 
men looked up at our windows, seemed 
dreadfully lonesome. So I tarried, pretend- 
ing to be interested in the several weekly 
newspapers that the day’s mail had brought. 

Finally Uncle Clay looked at his thick 
silver watch and said, “Time to go home.” 
I had been noting for some minutes that 
daylight was beginning to fail. It was one 
advantage of his office system that there 
was nothing to put away. He merely got 
his hat and walked out, locking the hall 
door with a common cast-iron key. The 
compositors left by a door farther down 
the hall, and locked it or not as they chose. 
I followed Uncle Clay downstairs and we 
turned up Jefferson Street, where I soon no- 
ticed a dozen or so men by the Elite Sa- 
loon—a casual gossiping street group such 
as one might have seen at any time. But 
my unstable heart gave a bound when, a 
half minute later, I saw Dave Beck and his 
son Fred coming down the street toward 
us. They stopped at the group by the 
Elite, pausing, no doubt, merely to say 
howd’ do. I think nobody had seen us at 
that time. Uncle Clay waddled sturdily 
on, and I kept pace, but my lips were dry. 
It was a roly-poly little barber named 
Babbitt who saw us first, when we were 
two rods away, and said something under 
his breath, at which Dave Beck turned 
around in the middle of the sidewalk to 
face us, truculently. 

The liveryman was a big rawboned fel- 
low, with a stubbly, grizzly beard and 
beetling brows like his son. His small dark 
eyes snapped as he waited for us to come 
up. Uncle Clay gave a nod of greeting and 
would have stepped by, but Beck caught 
his coat collar and halted him with a jerk. 

“So you're the little cap’rol that’s goin’ 
to run me out of town, air ye?” he jeered. 
“Can’t mind yer own business, eh? I 
wouldn’t use yer damn newspaper to curry 
a spavined mule with.” Several in the 
crowd laughed at that sally. 

Uncle Clay had lost color, and I noticed 
with alarm that his heavy lower lip was 
trembling; but he spoke steadily: ‘‘ You’re 
not asked to take my paper, or to like it. 
All I ask of you is to take your hand from 
my coat.” 

““Aw-w, hell!”” Beck growled, and gave 
Uncle Clay a push, at the same time trip- 
ping him so that he fell heavily backward, 
his head striking the stone sidewalk. 

Then I fairly astonished myself by blurt- 
ing, ‘‘Take somebody your own size!” 

Beck turned to me, but Fred was before 
him and gave me a cuff that fairly loosened 
my teeth and sent me reeling into the 
crowd. One of the men pushed me back 
toward Fred. Having no pugilistic science, 
I threw up my arm to guard my face. Fred 
struck me under the arm. I staggered 
across the sidewalk, caught a post inse- 
curely and floundered down on my hands 
and knees in the gutter. When I got to my 
feet, Fred was on the edge of the sidewalk 
above me, fists balled, eyes snapping, wait- 
ing to hit me again. 

Then of all possible things the most 
dreadful one happened, for I was fifteen 
years old. Looking witlessly up at Fred 
from the gutter, I began to blubber. I 
knew I was doing it and was horrified, but 
I couldn’t stop it. 

Nobody helped Uncle Clay, but he got 
slowly to his feet, picking up his hat in the 
process. Hat in hand, he looked the livery- 
man in the face and said, ‘‘ You will answer 
for this in court, Beck.” 


ee 
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“The hell you say!” Beck retorted, 
reaching out a bony hand to catch Uncle 
Clay’s coat collar again. With a powerful 
motion he drew Uncle Clay toward him and 
propelled him onward—homeward—along 
the sidewalk. But when Uncle Clay was 
past him the liveryman gave him a kick. 
The crowd seemed to regard that as a prime 
stroke of humor, and roared. Meanwhile, 


without swerving aside to avoid Fred and | 


without attempting to regain the sidewalk, 
I walked on in the gutter, knuckling my 
wet eyes, trying to stop blubbering. 

Beck sent a parting admonition: “Try 
mindin’ yer own business fer a while!’’ 
The crowd gave a hoot. I climbed up on 
the sidewalk beside Uncle Clay. We 
walked on homeward. One might, I sup- 
pose, endure being burned at the stake 
with elaborate ceremony; but to be just 


casually cuffed, kicked and laughed at was | 


crushing. It would have been impossible to 


find a creature more abject than I was. I | 


had blubbered in front of the crowd. 

“Never mind, Billy,” said Uncle Clay 
after a minute. So far as I remember, 
nothing else was said before we reached 
home. 

By the lamplight inside, Uncle Clay was 
really pale. There was a lump as big as a 
walnut on the back of his head. My cheek 
was swollen where Fred had cuffed me. 
Probably my eyes were red. To the startled 
question in Aunt Lucinda’s eyes, Uncle 
Clay answered briefly, ‘The Becks slugged 
us.”” I went to the kitchen to wash my 
hands and face, so I don’t know in what 
terms he explained the assault to her. But 
I soon experienced another assault that 
surprised me nearly as much. 

I wanted to be free from human sight— 
buried beyond the reach of shame—so I 
loitered in the kitchen, more concerned 
with my own affliction than with Uncle 
Clay’s far more serious trouble, although 
that overshadowed me too. Aunt Lucinda 
came in to see to our supper on the cook- 
stove. No doubt I looked at her dejectedly, 
tail between legs. She came up and gath- 
ered me in her arms. I was surprised to find 
how soft and warm her big body was, how 
soft and warm her lips on my cheek. She 
laid her cheek against mine and crooned in 
my ear, “You mustn’t mind, Billy. He’s 
only a big bully. It’s just like a horse had 
kicked you. You’ve got something in your 
head he’ll never have.’ 

The day I came to McCullom to live in 
their house Aunt Lucinda had kissed me, 
much to my embarrassment. Since then 
she had sometimes patted my hand, her 
blue eyes twinkling at me. I supposed, as a 
matter of course, that she liked me. One 
is usually supposed to like one’s relatives. 
But I hadn’t thought particularly about 
it. Being fifteen, I had a million other 
things to think about. When she took me 
in her arms it was a rather wonderful reve- 
lation, as though I had grown up in sixty 
seconds. It changed things remarkably 
and absolved me of my shame. Of course, 
the affair of Fred Beck was as though a 
brainless horse had kicked me. 

Uncle Clay, with a lump on the back of 
his head, was preoccupied during supper. 
Aunt Lucinda furtively watched him. I 
supposed they would have something to 
talk about and, as soon as I had eaten, went 
into the living room. Uncle Clay closed the 


dining-room door behind me, which unrea- | 


sonably hurt my feelings a little. But by 


now I was able to think of him rather than | 


of myself. I tried to read, but without 
much success; and my aunt and uncle must 
have been shut in the dining room fully an 
hour when I was startled away from the 
book in my‘lap as by an earthquake, for of 


a sudden there was the tramp of many feet ls 
on the front porch and a peremptory knock | | 


at the door. 
I started to the little hall, but Uncle Clay 


had heard, too, and opened the dining- | 


room door opposite me as I reached the 
hall. 

The front door opened inward, and as 
he swung it wide I saw gaunt old Lon 
Webster at the threshold and many men 
behind him. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Come in, gentlemen,” said Uncle Clay, 
and turned to me with a low command: 
“Go into the dining room with your aunt.” 

I crossed the hall under the grim eyes of 
Lon Webster. Beyond him I caught sight 
of Hank Williams, who was one of the men 
I had seen mounting guard on the barricade 
at the mouth of the alley; but I could 
make out no one else. When I stepped into 
the dining room, Aunt Lucinda still sat at 
the table. Her big hands lay upon it and I 
noticed that they trembled. An instant 
later, with an obvious effort, she got to her 
feet, helping herself by pressing on the 
table. 

“Who is it?” she asked breathlessly, her 
eyes round and shining with fright; her 
lips apart too. 

“T saw Lon Webster and Hank Wil- 
liams,”’ I answered, low. ‘There must be 
a dozen or more.” I was thoroughly 
frightened myself. 

Coming toward me, Aunt Lucinda ap- 
peared to move with some difficulty. It 


| hadn’t occurred to me that she could wring 


her hands; but she wrung them now, and 


| I found the action strangely poignant, with 
| its suggestion of helplessness. She wasn’t 


at all like herself as she got a hand to my 
shoulder. 

“Listen at the door, Billy,’”’ she panted. 
“Take off your shoes.”’ For the floor in the 
hall creaked. 

I slipped off my shoes, opened our door 
very carefully and stole across the hall to 
put my ear to the crack of the sitting-room 
door. After a couple of minutes, I stole 
back, vastly relieved. 

“Mr. Dolon and Colonel Hilton are 
there,” I reported, when I had our door 
closed. 

That put a different face on it; for Mr. 
Dolon, president of the Merchants’ Bank, 
and Colonel Hilton, president of the gas 
company, might lend their tacit approval 
to a lynching, but in the nature of things 
they wouldn’t take a hand in one them- 
selves. We felt that lawful procedure was 
guaranteed as long as they were present. 

Aunt Lucinda’s face lighted, and ab- 
ruptly contracted as though with an unut- 
tered cry of pain. She drooped heavily 
against the wall and pressed her hand to 
her left side. To hold her up was beyond 
my strength, but I was able to ease her 
down to the floor, frightened out of every 
wit, as she lay stretched out, panting, her 
hand to her side. I did manage to get my 
coat off, wad it up and put it under her 
head, and a moment later somehow remem- 
bered to get a glass of water from the table. 
Kneeling and lifting her head, I held it to 
her lips. Again, a minute later, I had a 
glimmer of intelligence and would have run 
for Uncle Clay; but she divined the mean- 
ing of my motion to arise and got hold of 
my hand, clasping it tight to restrain me. 
Another moment and she smiled up uncer- 
tainly. Then she cried, her face puckering 
and tears running down her cheek, I hold- 
ing her hand tight in both mine. 

“I’m sick, Billy,” she said. “It’s my 
heart. You mustn’t tell your Uncle Clay— 
not now.” Her fingers gripped my hand as 
her troubled eyes appealed. ‘‘Promise 
me—not now.” 

I nodded, saying, “I promise.”’ 

She was still a moment and her face 
puckered again. “‘Oh, I mustn’t be sick— 
not now!”’ she moaned, and got her hand 
up to wipe her wet cheeks with the back 
of it. 

“You'll be well,’ I said idiotically. But 
it was no matter what I said. Awe was 
working upon me. She was a woman of 
large frame; not exactly fat, but well 
padded with flesh, her breasts and stomach 
billowing under the shapeless calico dress 
as she lay on her back. But as I saw her 
cry and wipe her cheeks with the back of 
her hand I comprehended, with an ache in 
my throat, that she had once been a little 
yellow-headed girl. It had never occurred 
to me that Aunt Lucinda might have a 
physical ailment. 

More than an hour later we heard the 
callers tramping out. When Uncle Clay 
stepped in from the hall we were sitting at 
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the dining-room table, looking composed, I 
believe. But Uncle Clay was pale and dour, 
and abstracted, like a man looking his 
fate in the face. He came over to the table 
mechanically and took a seat. While we 
waited, I remember his folding his hands 
on the table and tapping the knuckles of 
one hand with the fingers of the other, as he 
had a habit of doing. 

“They’re willing to forgive me—up to a 
certain point—for what I have done al- 
ready,” he said, eyes front. “But I’m to 
keep my mouth shut hereafter, not a peep, 
or be run out of town. That’s the edict.” 

He looked over at us then with some- 
thing bitter, from the depths of his heart, 
in his eyes, and dropped his voice a note: 
“They think I’m a joke. Maybe I am. 
They can kill me, but they can’t muzzle 
me.” He reflected and gave a laugh, sud- 
den as the explosion of a gun, wrenched 
out, painful: “I’m not to prosecute Dave 
Beck for kicking me. He can kick me if he 
wants to. I’m to stop dead in my tracks. 
I’m to forget everything that’s happened 
since Monday morning. Not a peep, not 
the wag of a finger.”” He laughed mirth- 
lessly again. ‘‘They say it’s for the good 
of the town. . They can kill me, but 
they can’t muzzle me.” 

The only other thing he said that eve- 
ning that I remember clearly was: “It’s 
going to be hard on you, Lu; but I can 
make a living.”’ 

“Why, of course you can,” she replied, as 
though to imply the contrary was nothing 
short of amazing. 

Next day she explained to me, with pa- 
tient admiration: “You see, Billy, he 
thinks it’s his duty. He thinks it would 
be dishonorable not to. They’ve 
never given him the credit he deserves.’’ 

That morning Uncle Clay swore out a 
warrant for David Beck on a charge of as- 
sault, which was the same thing as a 
declaration of war. Before evening half 
the advertisements in The Herder were 
withdrawn, and people had begun writing 
or calling in person to cancel their sub- 
scriptions. But withdrawal of half the 
advertisements meant the loss of all our 
net income, and Uncle Clay had no doubt 
that most of the other advertisements 
would be withdrawn if he persisted. 

It was far less dramatic than lynching a 
man or riding him out of town on arail. It 
was also more effectual, and more galling, 
for it changed the punishment from tragedy 
to comedy. 

We were pariahs, traitors—not to be 
lynched, but to be ignored. At school, 
Fred Beck and many other boys conspicu- 
ously turned their backs on me; but I 
knew any of them would lick me at the 
slightest provocation. Thursday afternoon 
Aunt Lucinda repaired to her one fixed 
social dissipation—the fortnightly meeting 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society. Several women 
openly snubbed her, and finally Mrs. Hank 
Williams pitched into her so that she had 
to leave. 

When I came from school that afternoon 
I knew something had happened, for the 
meeting of the Aid Society usually lasted 
until five o’clock or after; but Aunt Lu- 
cinda was already at home in her calico 
work dress, taking down the kitchen stove- 
pipe. She’d mentioned several times that 
it needed cleaning; but Uncle Clay hated 
doing such chores and I had vaguely hoped 
that the pipe would get itself cleaned some- 
how, without my going into the sooty, 
sweaty job. I ran for my overalls and 
helped her. Getting the pipe together 


again required a great deal of stretching, 
pulling, pushing and hammering with one’s 
fist. Whether that had anything to do with 
it, no one can say. 


May 2 


Drowsing Friday morning, I was b 
out of bed by a sharp ery frony 
Clay—“‘Billy! Billy!” I rap aci|g 
hall and found him in his nightgoy 
tracted, sitting on the edge of +” 
chafing Aunt Lucinda’s hand, “Ry, 
for Doctor Barnum,” he babbled. | 
thing’s wrong with Lu.” 

I ran, but knew in my forebodin } 
it was no use. Doctor Barnum said » 
died sometime in the night—mal , 
fuss about it and giving as little 
venience as possible. 

Next afternoon, a little before the || 
I went wretchedly into the livin; » 
where the coffin was. Uncle Clay \s 
ting beside it, tears running do\ 
cheeks. No doubt he instinctive 
close to me as I did to him, we til; 
lessly huddling together for a little if 
in the cold. 

Presently he said, ““We men are 1 
brutes, Billy—tearing one another's « 
out, fighting tooth and nail over n} 

. She was the only one who kne y 
the world is for.” 

Then it developed—to my surpia, 
least—how many friends Aunt Li 
had, now that she was dead. The et} 
the funeral not only overflowed thé 
but the small front yard, even stand ; 
in the street. Afterward, in my hr 
many people recalled kind things tl; 
had done; and the great issue of 1¢ 
lom versus Henry Clay Wake sort (\ 
by default. For the time being Une 
had no more fight in him. The | 
dropped the matter and so did eyei\ 
else. Some subscribers and I 
came back. The illogical town turn - 
warm side of its heart toward the be | 
man. 

But it was never again the old He I 
had supposed, as a matter of cours\ i 
Uncle Clay and Aunt Lucinda had! 
cent conjugal regard for each other. 4 
fat, squat, untidy man aged forty: 
and a big woman aged forty-two, usu J 
a calico wrapper—why, at the age of 1B 
the notion of their being really in io | 
the characters in poems, dramas and1‘ 
would seem preposterous enough. B| 
death made a great change in Unele |: 

He stopped calling Colonel Hilt | 
Laundry Sign and Mr. Dolon Chief ¢ 
Teats. Instead, he called them by 
proper names; and in place of black; | 
ing his political enemies right and le! 
wrote long, earnest editorials on ck it 
forbearance and brotherly love. The? 
all very edifying; every right-thinkin } 
son acknowledged it. But it took af 
thrill out of the paper. The smug ani0 
ventional weekly Republican pret t 
changed to a daily and people il 
stopped taking the very good—but ‘|! 
Herder. As subscribers dwindled, si 
advertising. We were on short rail 
Uncle Clay sold the dingy brown in 
house on Niobrara Street and we d 
couple of back rooms on a side street ¢ 
town, eating at a cheap restaurant. 

When I was working my way aT 
the freshman year in the state univers! 
Lincoln, Grover Cleveland became twi 
second President of the United State! 


-Uncle Clay was rewarded for his long ¢' 


tion to Democratic principles by the ? 
mastership at McCullom. Hesold the | 
accounts and hard-used mechanical ¢() 
ment of The Herder for nearly enous) 
pay its debts. Press and type were m 
to a village five miles away and use? 
another paper. ; 

The two-story brick building on Jefle ! 
Street and the frame house on Ni | 
Street have long since been pulled dow 
last saw them when I was as old as U! 
Clay had been at the time of this narra’) 
The lynching, the Becks, the boycott 
all the rest of that stuff had faded 0 
mere inconsequential memories 12 W 
there was no significance. ; 

Only a big blond woman ina calico W? 
per was still in any vital way a part of! 
life. At judgment day it may turn out 1! 
all the rest never was anything but mor 
less animated rubbish. iy 
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IR YEARS IN EUROPE ME AIN AMERICAN 


He is apathy in the opera house 
cin the theater. 

. America, in comparison, satiated 
«rity, can, if it wants to, relax 
,rind, and read and think and 
4 create. 

s house rarely is conducive to the 
- or the appreciation of culture, 
41 poorhouse where the inmates 
‘\ling from sunrise to sunset with 
‘ducement than the promise of 
iz. Europe has become such a 
"| 
Wis in stagnation, consequently. 
sy is pressed to the wall, hope- 
‘yuated in comparison with the 
- Its finances are still disordered. 
aoney there can be, unfortu- 
; great activity in the scientific 
ns, Great plays cannot be pro- 
snout money, and when great 
Jot be produced they have a 
,10t being written. Poorhouse in- 
stot buy books, attend concerts, 
/rt galleries; not only because 
+ no money but because their 
‘too full of the problems of the 


ive not the energy or the de- 
)h appreciation as will stimulate 


(has already taken from Europe 
ihas to offer in culture—its best 
1 dramatists, writers, musicians, 
‘cientists. Of late, because the 
stricted immigration have made 
more compact national unit, it 
sits own distinctly national cul- 
| welding of the European impor- 
fnerica, you feel and you know, is 
mont. 
jis standing still. It is looking 
( Victor and vanquished alike in 
‘« nothing more from the future 
‘turn of a glorious past. America 
iwith the present and anticipates 
ire. 
{this is the way I see it after four 
lurope. Certain personal and pro- 
letails will, I trust, be forgiven 
‘ank age of I’ll-tell-you-what- 
‘to-me. They are justifiable, I 
[cause they contribute to the 
if my case. On the basis of en- 
alone, I should be the standard 
the on-to-Hurope movement. 


} 
nding America Last 


orn in Europe. I speak the lan- 
had a childhood background of 
[was brought up to regard Eu- 
/glamorous eyes. At an early age 
jled into me that all that was fine 
vrid could be found in Europe. 
ype had culture, ideals, breeding, 
1 leisure. I continued to live in 
ter I came to this country, from 
if six to fifteen. I read foreign- 
/aewspapers long before I did more 
ive at the strange American publi- 
the stands. America to me then 
of the essentially foreign colonies 
Side, Harlem and the Bronx. 
/ was unexplored territory, popu- 
‘magined, by strange beings who 
:y English. 
fen I began meeting these new 
é tribes and drifting away from 
[read English books, newspapers, 
13. Then I discovered there were 
les outside of New York, not mere 
geography books, but actually 
«. Isaw some of these cities; I dis- 
there were dialects of the South 
*, Just as there are dialects in Ger- 
éd Russia and France. America 
rlorm and substance and variety. 
y I became part of the country. 
and German were relegated to 
(nguages. I began to divide people 
» classes—those who spoke no 
pr with a noticeable foreign accent; 
© who took their English straight. 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Because I spoke without an accent, I de- 
cided I was an American. 

The schools got their work in. Hitherto 
I had regarded the leading figures of Amer- 
ican history in much the same light as the 
departed idols of other countries. The 
schools managed to give me a proprietary 
interest. Before I got to college, I was, 
from any possible standard, American. For 
it is easy to change the nationality of 
youth. In Europe I have seen the children 
of Mayflower stock who lived permanently 
abroad more German than the Germans, 
more French than the French or more 
English than the English. Because my 
formative years were spent here, I became, 
as I say, definitely American. I remember 
when the country was troubled with the 
problem of hyphenates. Labels were im- 
portant to me then. 

I debated whether I was Russian-Amer- 
ican or American, and decided in favor of 
the latter. 


Foreign, Therefore.Good 


But I had certain reservations, which I 
discover now still persist in the subconscious 
of the intelligentzia. I was American in the 
sense that I knew, loved and belonged to 
the country. My principal reservation was 
the automatic assumption that a European 
label upon what is known as the worth- 
while in life made it superior to anything 
American. A German or French or Rus- 
sian play or book or musician or painting 
found me much more receptive than an 
American work, which I was prepared on 
snap judgment to think essentially raw, 
crude, primitive, unfinished. Mind you, I 
might like the American work. I might 
think it sincere, honest, moving. But it 
could not then compete against the rich 
color of a far-away Europe. Given two 
interesting books, one by a Russian, one by 
an American, I would be tempted to invest 
the Russian book with greatness, with per- 
manency; while I would dismiss the Amer- 
ican as an interesting experiment or a 
pleasurable means of spending a few hours. 

I was not alone in this. When I return 
today I still see mediocrity glorified be- 
cause it is foreign. The hack work of an 
adroit Hungarian playwright is searched la- 
boriously for traces of genius, while, had 
the work been American, it would be dis- 
missed as part of a playwright’s routine. I 
see theater organizations, devoted to the 
pure in art and low salaries for the artists, 
persistently resurrecting German plays for 
American consumption; while German 
managers, apparently despairing of the 
native product, indulge in new American 
plays and old English revivals. I still see 
lecturers who could not gather two hundred 
people in their own countries turning them 
away here, simply because of an Oxford 
accent and a superior if vacuous smile. I 
still see a latent prejudice against Amer- 
ican musicians, although this prejudice is 
apparently one of the first to disappear. 

Possessed of this unreasoning worshipful 
attitude toward everything European, I 
returned to Europe at the age of twenty-two. 
I went with high hopes. Now I would 
really live. I had a splendid post. I was in 
the center of one of the most interesting 
periods of European history. I spent six 
weeks in Italy, when, at the Geneva Con- 
ference, the statesmen of the world sought 
to solve problems still unsolved. I followed 
them to The Hague. I went to Russia and 
saw it in its period of famine and at the 
dramatic height of its gigantic social exper- 
iment. I saw and talked with Nikolai 
Lenine and Leon Trotzky. I left Russia 
during the religious war and watched the 
French occupy the Ruhr. I saw the Sepa- 
ratist revolt in the Rhineland, the Com- 
munist uprisings in the Ruhr. I was with 
the Bavarian rebels during the abortive 
Fascist Putsch. I saw men die, and heard 
politicians speak, from Lloyd George to 


Von Hindenburg. 


This was not Europe. This was really a 
side show of the war. Then revolutions 
stopped. Normaley struggled through 
somehow, and peace descended. At twenty- 
four I was appointed head of a news bureau 
in Berlin for a New York newspaper, and 
from that moment I began living in Eu- 
rope—really living. So I searched for an 
apartment. This is an inevitable prelimi- 
nary taward really living in Europe. 

Now when I wanted an apartment in 
New York, I looked up the papers and 
marched the streets, found one and moved 
in. Not so in Europe. You look up the 
papers. But there are no apartments. The 
war has created a housing shortage, and 
the government has absolute bureaucratic 
control of all apartments—on paper. Actu- 
ally, you pay the tenant who wants to move 
a bonus for permitting you to take his 
place. Slightly illegal, but usually done. 
Legally, you should wait for the housing 
committee to give you an apartment. In 
that case, you must wait at least six months, 
and I have known those who have waited 
two years. This, you may argue, is a pass- 
ing condition. London is comparatively 


free of housing difficulties—for those who | 


can pay high rents—and apartments are 
obtainable in Paris. Only Berlin, Vienna 
and Moscow offer real obstacles. 

But wherever you go in Europe, whether 
it is London, Paris, Berlin, Budapest or 
Moscow, twenty-four hours after you move 
into your apartment you must report to 
the nearest police station. I don’t mind go- 
ing to police stations as a reporter in New 
York. I have always found policemen here 
willing to accept me as an equal. But when 
you appear in Berlin as a resident who has 
the amazing impudence to live in an apart- 
ment, you are confronted with an inquisi- 
tive and contemptuous police official armed 
with many papers. You give him two pass- 
port photographs. Then you tell him your 
name, age, religion, occupation, where you 
lived before, and why you moved. He 
writes it all down. Before he dismisses 
you, he warns you that should you move 
again, you must come and tell him so, and 
fill out other papers. 


Too Officious Officials 


It so happened that the day after I moved | 


in I was compelled to go out of town on 
business. So I did not report to the police 
station for two weeks. When I got there it 
was three o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
police official said surlily I should come 
back tomorrow. He did not care to work so 
late in the afternoon. A bold air and pro- 
duction of various official papers softened 
his wrath somewhat. He consented to take 
my confession then, but he cautioned me I 
was liable to a fine for my delay in appear- 
ing before him. 

Somehow this visit to the police station 
smacked of tyranny. After all, I was not a 
criminal. My status in the country was 
definitely established. I saw no reason why 
the police department should be interested 
especially in my movements. I remembered 
that in New York I had never come in con- 
tact with the police as a private citizen, 
aside from greeting my favorite cop around 
the corner. 

So I went home. When I got there I 
found one of my neighbors waiting for me. 
She presented herself as Frau Oberzahl- 
meister— Mrs. Head Paymaster—Schmidt, 
and she said she was chairman of the house 
committee. There were certain rules that 
the house committee, composed of all the 
tenants, had formulated and wished me to 
respect. To wit: 

The front door to the apartment house 
must be closed at eight o’clock each eve- 
ning. There were no bells for any of my 
friends who wished to call after that hour. 
They do not believe in individual bells in 
Germany. If my friends chose to shout 
loudly, and if I heard them, I could come 
down and open the door. The Portier also 
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could open the door at her discretion, and 
in return for nightly toll rates. If she should 
be out at the moment they called, there 
was nothing for my friends to do but wait 
or go home. 

I discovered that Mrs. Head Paymaster 
Schmidt, who received no salary for her 
labors and was a public-spirited woman, 
assumed that my main business in life was 
to confer with her on the actual running of 
the house. The other tenants agreed with 
her; for they, too, were alwaysin conference 
with her, and expected me to follow their 
example. If coal must be bought—confer- 
ence. If repairs were to be made—con- 
ference; for repairs were in the hands of the 
house committee, not the landlord. We 
conferred over the condition of the faucet, 
the fuses, the state of the ceiling in the 
servant’s room. 

I knew more about that house than the 
average owner of an apartment house 
knows of his here. And the sad fact is 
that other people’s houses bore me. It mat- 
tered little to me why the fat angel on the 
facade had lost its right thumb. I ventured 
the comment that the lost thumb gave it a 
distinction’ otherwise lacking, and was re- 
buked by stony silence. 

The anomaly of the situation was, how- 
ever, that although I was expected to con- 
fer, it was only to agree. The other tenants 
might protest decision. Not I. For I was 
a foreigner, as it was explained to me on 
several occasions. I was tolerated because 


_ | they could not rid themselves of me. This 


disturbed me. I had no wish to be Ger- 
man. But I also had no wish to be seen 
exclusively as an escaped animal from the 
Z00, a foreigner, an American, a barbarian. 
Should I object to high-handed decrees of 


™ | | the house committee, I was a foreigner and 
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had no right to object. Should I ask the 
Portier with due humility to open the door 
for my friends who came to the house at 
the unheard-of hour of nine in the evening, 
I was a foreigner and had no right to ask 
the impossible. 

I attach no significance to the fact that 
it is considered good form throughout Eu- 
rope to cheat foreigners. I understand 
foreigners have taken advantage of the 
| low rate of exchange and the natives hun- 
ger for vengeance. I have always been will- 
ing to be cheated. I am disappointed when 
| 1am not cheated. But I did expect, in re- 
| turn, to be accepted as a human being, and 
if not accepted, left alone. 


Woes of a Perpetual Foreigner 


Being a foreigner three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year gets to be an- 

noying. On the streets, in the restaurants, 
| in the theater and in your own home, you 
grow tired of being surveyed as an out- 
lander, a freak. You grow tired of craning 
| necks when you speak English, coupled per- 
haps with a gesture of contempt. You 
| grow tired of being told on trains that 
America has all the gold, and you grow 
| tired of explaining that you did not write 
the Fourteen Points; nor are you person- 
ally collecting the French debt. You are, 
you assure the harassed British commercial 
traveler, also not responsible for the heavy 
British income tax. 
I know Americans who enjoy being for- 
eigners. They like to be pointed out. Thus 
they acquire distinction and satisfy vanity 
cheaply—by simply existing. Personally 
I can find little pleasure and considerable 
annoyance in the business of being a per- 
petual foreigner. 
The fact is that no matter how long you 
live in a foreign country, you are never part 
of it. You remain an outsider. While you 
are getting further and further away from 
America you are getting no nearer to the 
country of your more or less permanent 
residence. A foreigner can be American- 
ized because America has a definite tradi- 
tion and even machinery of expatriation. 
But the reverse is not true. No matter how 
flawless the laboriously acquired Oxford 
accent, the Anglicized American is a hy- 
brid in the eyes of his own countrymen and 


of the English. No matter how strong a 


Ma: 


capacity for beer you may ih 
manized American is a subje | 
temptuous if tolerant comme 
Germans. | 

I know an American in Be} 
strongly pro-German and pro-1) 
There are no antecedents to | 
convictions. They just happen, 
set out upon the task of makin), 
German, even to the upturned |j 
tache. He drinks beer in enorm 
ties because drinking much th 
proof of a good German. He ¢, , 
heels and bow with Prussian pre 
has taught himself to speak andy 
man almost as well as a German 
on heavy German food and ¢| 
American food. He admires th | 
domestic scheme, where the wife r 
the husband in meek submission h 
ways sheltered behind her husba | 
back and double neck. And his 
found monarchist, convinced tl; 
king can save Germany. He spo; 
archist button in his lapel on cep 
occasions, 


No Fun for Your Taa; 


When Von Hindenburg was in f 
my acquaintance was glorious| 
The election to him signified the } 
the monarchy. Now that inaugu | 
a delicate affair. For reasons of ; 
monarchists were determined tos} 
the world that Von Hindenburg } 
did not mean the return of } 
archy. Having gained power, tl) 
chists were content with the rep | 
this my acquaintance did not k\ 
appeared at the inauguration wii ; 
archist button in his lapel. Hi} 
only man in the Reichstag thus | 
although that ponderous buil| 
crammed with convinced Gern| 
archists. We—the outsiders—la| 
him, and the Germans were anna¢ 
were a German I, too, would be i 
I would regard this man as an out ¢ 
tinkered with the polities of my ci |i 

In short, you do not belong, ) 
never participate. You can onl; | 
and withhold comment, which is & 
For example, you pay income tai! 
many. The question of taxatio 
your pocketbook. You go to the\ 
tax collector and file your return. fj 
his head. | 

“We can’t let you off so easy,” } 
“You gave us the Dawes Plan. TI) 
Plan made high taxes.” 

You protest that you don’t wa’ 
let off easily, but you don’t wan ¢ 
more than you should. He counter j 
ing you that you ought to be deli ' 
pay heavily, because as an Amerit 
should have paternal pride in thi) 
Plan. | 

Then you meet a German frienct 
begins wailing about the taxes. Y) 
your own complaint. 

“But you are responsible,” yo! 
man friend says. ‘At least, your } 
is.” 

So you find yourself suddenly es ! 
high taxes which you must pay to * 
try to which you owe no devotion. 

You can, as my acquaintance in| 
does, endeavor to make yourself | 
the foreign country by renouncing y\ |! 
in word and thought. You can p! 
loudly that all other Americans a! 
barbarians and only Germans know i 
live. But you must be pathologicall 
to reality to do it. | 

Pass by, however, this tangible fet! 
not belonging. Pass by, too, the 
and physical discomforts of the | 


l 
! 


problem of living in a European) 
True seekers of culture should not | 
turbed; not even when the boiler | 
and the house committee must mee 
bureaucratic leisureliness before a 
momentous decision to repair it. Fé) 
too, the problem of food, which sho!) 
terest no one who really wants t0 © 
such trifles as the quality of coffee or \ 
(Continued on Page ea : 
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When a great company knows within 
itself that it has accomplished some- 
thing outstanding, it has a duty to the 
public, to its past customers, and to 
itself, to let that fact be known. 


So we make this statement: there is 
more mileage in Goodrich Silvertown 
Cords this year than in any tires this 
company has ever built. 


To have surpassed all previous 
standards of excellence is an accom- 
plishment. For Silvertowns have 
always been the sum total of tire ex- 
cellence. 


This accomplishment is one of pa- 
tience and careful attention to small 
things—small things which make a 
tremendous total. It is based, not on 
the introduction of any revolutionary 
new principle, but upon consistent im- 
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provementin thetire whichhasalready 
proved itself ““best in the long run.” 


With full realization that the word 
involves comparison, we pronounce 
the present Goodrich Silvertowns the 
finest tires ever made by Goodrich; 
finest in design and construction. 


This statement is made with the 
knowledge that our files in Akron 
contain many letters from past users 
—motorists who have secured 15,000 
—25,000—35,000 miles from indi- 
vidual tires and sets of tires in pre- 
vious years. 

To you who are now considering 
the purchase of tires, we urge that you 
consult the Goodrich dealer and let 
him apply the Silvertowns best de- 
signed for your personal motoring re- 
quirements. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada; Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
You can acquire new food habits and still 
the hunger for old. 
You are not in Berlin, as a friend of mine 


_is fond of saying, for your pleasure. You 


are seeking culture. Berlin is accepted as 
the music center of the world. There is 
good music in Berlin. Unfortunately most 
of the best conductors, singers and musi- 
cians have gone to America. 

I spent two years in Berlin. In all that 
time there was but one concert I should 
have missed had I remained in New York— 
the Rose quartet. Every other singer, 
every instrumentalist I heard in Berlin, had 
either.just returned from America or was on 
his way to America. One solitary conduc- 
tor—and an excellent one too—Oscar Fried, 
remained behind. And he told me frankly 
he had not been offered sufficient money to 
come here. 

There were at one time four opera houses 
in Berlin. The Volks Opera failed a year 
after I began my Kultur hunt. The Char- 
lottenburg Opera dwindled. The very 
stately State Opera gives excellent conven- 
tional productions of time-tried operas and 
is well attended by those who take their 
opera as an orthodox duty. But 

Where are the new musicians in Ger- 
many, the new composers, new singers, new 
instrumentalists, new conductors? After 
all, those who come to America are of the 
old school, long recognized. You make an- 
other discovery. There is no effort—there 
cannot be under the circumstances—to en- 
courage the new German musicians and 
composers. Most of the great teachers have 
been snapped up by ambitious young Amer- 
ican students, who come to Berlin in truck- 
loads. German youth is too hard pressed in 
the economic struggle. Recognition is 
grudging and tardy. The opera houses and 
the concert managers are busy staving off 
bankruptcy. 

Their one means of recuperation is a 
successful deal with America. For America 
has become the pivot about which the Ber- 
lin musical mechanism revolves. Now 
America will not accept young and unrecog- 
nized talent, unless aided by skillful press- 
agenting. Consequently the Berlin music 
machine brushes aside the unknown and 
the untried. Given no incentive to pro- 
duce, German youth is discouraged. Those 
hardy souls who are still holding out dream 
of saving sufficient money for steerage 
passage to America. 

German patronage of music had shriy- 
eled with the new era of high taxation and 
the struggle for bare existence. Without 
subsidy, even the State Opera House would 
be in difficulty. The concert halls are rarely 
full. Certainly I found no greater apprecia- 
tion of good music in Berlin than in New 
York. And whereas in New York experi- 
ments in new music are welcomed eagerly, 
they arouse little excitement in Berlin. 


Narcotic Jazz for Germany 


Again you must grope into the economic 
causes. Jazz has conquered Germany in 
the past few years, as you will discover in 
German restaurants, theaters and homes, 
because the German is too tired at the end 
of a day of the fight for a living to think in 
music. He wants narcotic music, if any. 
He wants to be stimulated easily. There is 
at least in America an attempt at musi- 
cianly treatment of jazz, an effort to make 
jazz vital music. 

In Germany jazz is still played crudely, 
in the My Wife’s Gone to the Country 
school. Jazz becomes the escape from the 
general stagnation, from the cold sogginess 
of the Prussian soil, from the creaking 
measured heaviness of existing. 

Go to Paris. A fifth-rate opera house, 
with fifth-rate singers. Mediocre concerts. 
Again you find that those singers you want 
to hear are on their way to America or back 
from it. 

Go to Italy—for the advantages of living 
in Europe, really living, include the ability 
to travel to the European capitals with 
little difficulty. Milan is less than a 
full-day’s ride from Berlin. The pride of 
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Milan is Signor Toscanini, the conductor, 
who has been frequently in America. The 
Seala is an excellent singing institution. 
But you find no better exponents of the 
Italian singing than you do in America. 
And of the new works produced I can re- 
call only Boito’s Nerone, which is not a 
modern work, but was resurrected. And 
again in Italy, where the lira is low, America 
remains the magnet. So if you travel hard 
and fast you may get in all Europe, musi- 
cally, that which you can obtain in New 
York in an area of six square miles. 

You go to the theater. Begin with Ber- 
lin. Last year Berlin produced Shaw’s 
Saint Joan; Galsworthy’s Loyalties; a few 
old trifles by Jerome K. Jerome; Rain; 
Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an 
Author; Man, Beast and Virtue, and Henry 
IV; the usual quota of Shakspere; The 
Monkey Talks, from the French; a few old 
Italian plays and a few old German plays. 
Yes, they played Camille too. There was 
only one conspicuously new German play, a 
comedy drama of old China, a shoddy 
theatrical piece. Whereupon the news- 
p2pers howled: Where are the new German 
playwrights? 

There aren’t any, said the managers. 
Hauptmann has done with plays. Suder- 
mann is old and absorbed with the politics 
of the day. What has happened to Georg 
Kaiser and Ernst Toller, the new play- 
wrights who came into being after the war? 
They are the futurists, the moving spirits of 
the new German theater. 


A Nation of Tired Business Men 


The fact is that the new German theater 
is dead. It died with the stability of the 
mark. Kaiser and Toller flourished in that 
tense, confused period when all Germany 
was in ferment; when the rich became poor 
and the poor became rich overnight; when 
the spirit of revolution was in the air and 
people went mad with vague excitement 
and the terror of uncertainty. Then they 
would search for philosophic truths on 
empty stomachs and listen to the wails of 
stage mobs, and be thrilled by new sym- 
bols, new lights, new movements. 

But the moment that uncertainty passed, 
the moment stable money returned, futur- 
ism fell flat. Futurism was a revolt. The 
German people are tired of revolting. They 
want to be comfortable. They don’t even 
go to good conventional plays. They want 
revues, leg shows, with jazz music. So Max 
Reinhardt, who built the Grosse Schaus- 
pielhaus as.a people’s theater, rented it to 
German Ziegfelds. While his theater next 
door—the Kammerspiel—tried Shaw and 
Pirandello with only fair success, the Schaus- 
pielhaus played the Follies type of show to 
standing room only. There were five revues 
running when I left Berlin; while manager 
after manager who still thought money 
could be made with good plays, foreign 
because there were no German plays, barely 
kept heads above water. 

Again the only and the inevitable ex- 
planation: Germany had become a nation 
of tired business men. The Dawes Plan 
means high taxation, and high taxes mean 
a hard struggle for existence. Credits are 
scarce. Unemployment is growing. As in 
music, there was no patronage and no in- 
centive for the production of honest art. 
There is an army of theatrical agents in 
Germany looking for German plays which 
could be transplanted to America. Their 
work is heartbreaking. Should a good 
German play arise, they will pounce upon 
it, and I shall see it in New York, better 
mounted and better acted. 

But thus far the prospects are not en- 
couraging. Kaiser’s last play, Gas, dealt 
with birth control, and was dished up in 
both futuristic and conventional mediums. 
It was a hodgepodge and deserved failure. 
It was the funeral toll of the new German 
theater. Toller is still laboring under the 
communist psychology, which is entirely 
out of tune with the mood of the day. He 
is living in the year 1918, and writing prop- 
aganda, which is not, unfortunately, good 
dramatic material. 
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The standard of acting is good in Ger- 
many, but I can name three competent 
American actors or actresses for every 
German. Elizabeth Bergner, who will 
eventually come here, is well worth the 
trip to Germany, but I can think of no 
other outstanding figure. The productions 
themselves are inferior to American. Rain, 
for example, became a monstrosity in 
German hands. 

Paris is notoriously a poor theater city, 
and America has imported bodily whatever 
Paris has to offer. Rome gives you the 
newly formed Pirandello company, with 
Pirandello producing Pirandello accept- 
ably; but there is nothing to cable home 
about, and Pirandello has been shown here 
as well and better. 

Moscow generally is not included in the 
Europe that really lives. I happen to have 
lived there. Several months after I arrived 
in Russia, the Moscow Art Theater went 
to America under the persuasion of Morris 
Gest and remained there all during my 
stay in the Soviet capital. Recently the 
Musical Studio, with rewritten operas and 
new conceptions of music dramas, came 
here and was studied by those who were 
interested. Had I remained in New York 
I would have missed the mediocre Kam- 
mernie theater, and the fantastic revolu- 
tionary theater. The latter is an effort to 
convert the theater into a pulpit for com- 
munism. Actors climb up and down lad- 


ders in futuristic exaltation, extemporize . 


and otherwise disport themselves as in- 
mates of any insane asylum. I do not wish 
to be didactic. Perhaps this is the new 
theater. Perhaps it is the true, unalloyed 
art. Even if it is, the revolutionary theater 
is the only new thing Russia has to offer to 
the seeker of culture who has remained in 
New York. It is compensation for waiting 
three weeks for a visa, a week of railroad 
traveling and several weeks more of dis- 
comfort and perhaps danger. 

But this much can be said of Russia: 
There is, despite all government efforts to 


prevent it, a movement of vigor and ac-. 


tivity, diverted perhaps into weird chan- 
nels, but inevitably bound to produce 
something sometime. Men are writing— 
although they’re hungry—painting, com- 
posing. 

It is too early yet to put value upon 
their works. They live in a strange topsy- 
turvy world. There is at least no trace of 
stagnation. 


Youth Reaching Backward 


But in Europe—for Russia is semi- 
Asiatic—there is a definite stagnation. 
Only gentlemen of the old school still read 
books. Cheap illustrated weeklies run 
into a million-odd circulation, but maga- 
zines that print good fiction barely reach 
ten thousand. Very little is being produced 
to be read. Jacob Wassermann, Heinrich 
and Thomas Mann—and you have ex- 
hausted the list of distinctive writers in 
Germany—Schnitzler in Austria—what 
else does Central Europe offer? Those 
magazines that devote themselves to liter- 
ature print a disproportionate quantity 
of foreign writing. 

And no sooner does Wassermann or 
Schnitzler or Mann produce an interesting 
or an important book than it is forthwith 
translated and sent to America. Even-in 
philosophy, here in Germany, the land of 
philosophers, there is stagnation. Speng- 
ler’s Untergang was the pessimism of a 
defeated nation and has been discarded. 
Count Keyserling is far better known in 
America than he is in Germany. He is 
essentially not a part of the country or the 
people or of the times. 

There is activity in the universities be- 
cause there is a desperate effort to main- 
tain the German tradition of thoroughness 
in scholarship. But it is an academic and 
not a creative activity, and it has been 
hampered further by the undue penetra- 
tion of politics into the universities. The 
bulk of German students are sniepublican 
reactionary. Curiously enough, therefor | 
the intelligent youth of Central Europe is 
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reaching backward for monarchy p 
tarism and Prussian Ordnung—orde) \ 
cannot expect new things from a yn 
generation that is fighting for the 9. 

I remember walking down Kurfis 
damm recently when a shot rang 0), 
young man with a student's cap fell, 
ground. Other men leaped into a tz 
vanished. The student had been a } 
lican. He was shot and killed py |] 
students who were members of s4 
monarchist organizations. | 

Here was a younger generation y | 
itself upon an issue that no longe| 
fronts half the civilized world, §o\ 
was the futile struggle of a time-wor \ 
that it had developed into ugly n\ 
I cite it as an illustration of the fait 
all over Europe the economic and | 


" distress of a country blocks and chol| 


youth of that country. When then} 
money, fewer students attend thi) 
versity. 
Those who do are diverted by esse |; 
meaningless politics, and little of real; 
is thought or produced. 
Nothing shows more vividly the sy 
tion of Europe than the stagnat}| 
German industry. Germany becar 
industrial empire under the Kaiser, ;[ 
you would expect here, at least, a ti 
virile aliveness of the past. Again y| 
disappointed, and you can easily | 
stand why. 


Germany Learning From Ami 


For four years German industry ) 
war machine. Then came the inf 
Enormous profits were made—on | 
All this paper was at once converte | 
something tangible, for money lo| 
value overnight. Therefore the big 1 
bought real property and expanded. | 
was no system in this expansion, 1 
plete chaos reigned. There was, of ¢1 
talk of vertical and horizontal trusts | 
ous ways of combining the source (1 
material with the actual sale of the fii |: 
product, all in one enterprise. Bi/ 
fact was that these trusts were |) 
money trusts and collapsed as soon a‘ | 
the Russians call hard money cam ; 
existence. 

All this time America was busy sta t 
izing and improving methods of pi 
tion; was busy in industrial researcl 
busy bettering the quality and lov 
the price of its products. German ind } 
forced to compete upon an equal basi 
the American, found itself hopelessly p 
quated. It could not produce so cl | 
as America, despite longer hours al) 
finitely lower wages. Further, Git 
industry lacked money, credit, an() 
burdened with high taxes. The sami ( 
dition, though less aggravated, } 
throughout Europe. | 

What is the result? Instead of sta! 
the world with new methods and i®& 
tions, the Germans are compelled to ! 
to America to study American met 
There is at present a bitter debate it 
union of industrialists—Reichsverbar ! 
Deutschen Industrie—on the direct } 
Shall Germany scrap her present me? 
and install the American, or shall Ger 
wait and develop her own? 

When an industry is panting for bi‘ 
as is the German, it is not in a positi, 
splurge upon industrial research. It? 
not spend millions of dollars in labora'| 
in the gamble that something may be} 
duced that will prove of value. There } 
much close, hard figuring of overheat ! 
profits. Of course there could not be iF 
lute death in so magnificent a rest’ 
machine as the Badische Anilin. Che: 
are still occupied evolving new F 
products. But the country that was 
supreme in industry has taken a back 4 


and isolated exceptions only accentuat’ 
general stultification. The will is there. 
is stifled by circumstance. 

In aviation, for example, the Geri! 
have been summarily choked. The 


pelin plants are under foreign mil J 
(Continued on Page 99) 


(ntinued from Page 94) 

(, if not suppression. The com- 
, systems are still hampered by 
rrulations. The only reason com- 
ation still flourishes in Germany 
subsidized. Industry generally 
subsidized. But the government, 
at aviation is of military as well 
cial importance, sees to it that 
.s’ system survives the sad fact 
ercial aviation at present is not 
yusiness. Generally the cry in 
"3 to keep going rather than to 
, ahead. 

jal as well as in industrial science 
4s by-products have hampered 
'Germans now concede openly 
jieans are the best surgeons in 
| and that American medical 
\Jeserves study. The Rockefeller 
as taken first place in institu- 
edical research by the simple 
iof taking from all other coun- 
jadding America’s contribution. 
as revived by the Rockefeller 
, American physicians still go to 
. study the clinics, but most of 
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those I have talked to agree that the trip 
taught them little. For what took place 
in industry took place in medicine. In- 
flation, scarcity of real money, brought de- 
velopment to a standstill, while America 
went ahead. 

There are, it seems to me, only two goo 
reasons for Americans to live in Europe 
permanently: Dipsomania and laziness. If 
the expatriate wants to drink himself to 
death Europe is, of course, as good as any 
place I know. Or, if given small income 
and a taste for good living in the purely 
physical sense, Europe has still remnants of 
inflation for this class. 

Personally I was faced with the problem 
that confronts everyone to a greater or 
lesser extent whose work calls him to 
Europe to live. My problem was more 
difficult, or easier, as you wish. I could 
have turned European more quickly and 
more successfully than the average Amer- 
ican. But, asa matter of fact, I found my- 
self without a country. 

I found myself a foreigner abroad, and 
I was afraid I would be a foreigner when 
I returned. 
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I came back. I appreciate that when 
one is far from home there is a tendency 
to endow the most commonplace with .en- 
chantment. Allowing for this, I have not 
been disappointed. 

There is strength, movement, freshness 
here. There is bewildering activity. More, 
there is youth. Youth is inclined to jump 
off at tangents. If it jumps sufficiently it 
will get there, no matter how devious the 
direction it chooses. 

To me it seems America knows how to 
live. Too often those who repeat glibly 
that Europe is the place really to live in 
speak from a tourist’s observation. Being 
on a holiday themselves, they imagine all 
Europe is on a holiday. Too often a slow 
tempo of life—Europe dragging its feet to 
work—is confused with the picture of 
cultured leisure. 

I can put it more briefly: America: not 
only knows how to live but is living. 
Europe is dying. It may recover. I am no 
prophet. I am only reporting Europe to- 
day, and Europe certainly for the next five 
years—and for all anyone knows, the next 
fifty. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


») is wheezy, 

lings easy 

| with their child—it’s a gal— 
iit wriggles 

(s and giggles 

+ sadly sings ‘‘ Fal, de, lal, lal.” 


( if any, is merely that many 
le’s who want wealth and re- 
'y grieving and vainly believing 
ine ties are keeping them down. 
—S. E. Kiser. 


Bugaboo 


ing of the Insect World 


ur gardens, start your seeding, 
ig has come and we need feeding. 
(t that flourishes 

‘| rum nourishes 

Some bug— 

| bug, some shady bug, 

2, cricket, snail or slug, 

et or some crawling thing, 

ve ground, some on the wing. 
we sing in spring: 


pests who sleep throughout the 
| winter, ; 
cevel in the sunshine and the 
l 
leally have to pardon table d’héting 
jur garden, 
jungry bug finds garden grubbing 
And, 
iry bug has nowhere else to eat. 
‘millions in the crawling bug 
‘ions, 
ire billions on the insect-laden 
, 
imoths and bugs and grippers, 
lare gnats and gallinippers, 
‘re famished flocks of wnder- 
ished fleas, 
And, 
ic caterpillars in the trees. 
‘pests who sleep throughout the 
winter, 
| winter’s gone and now we're 
hg spry ; 
mu swear at us and spray us and a 
while delay us, 
i eat your fancy flowers by and by. 


Why, 
Ml be fat and healthy by July! 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


| 
i he Critic’s Weakness 


f 

TIC met a business man 
promptly started in to scan 
'. § intellectual plan 

is of perfect frankness. 


8 lh 
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“You are,” he said, ‘as crude as crude; 
You think too much about your food, 
And hold that paintings in the nude 

Are fruit of moral rankness. 


“Your taste in literature is low; 
You see each girl and movie show, 
But what is good you do not know, 

Nor what the serious stage is. 
You do not read important news 
Nor helpful comment or reviews, 
But passionately you peruse 

The sport and comic pages. 


“Your pride is all in fat cigars, 
Tn houses, clothes and motor cars ; 
You'd like to put behind the bars 
The man who thinks a minute. 
In fact, my friend, your mind is fraught 
With stale and vulgar stuff, and naught 
That’s vital, new or fine in thought 
Can find a place within it.” 


The business man was most polite. 
He said, “‘It may be you ‘are right ; 
But seeing that you are so bright 

And good at long recital, 
I beg you, ere we end our chat, 
Propound the thoughts on this and that 
Which ought to lodge beneath my hat 

To make my thinking vital.” 


The critic paused; he racked his brains; 
He put them to unwonted strains, 
But what he got for all his pains 

Would never grease a skillet. 
The business man, he winked an eye 
And said—what no one can deny— 

“A fool can see a well is dry; 
It takes a rain to fill it!” 
—Gorton Carruth. 


Ballade of the Butterfly 


HE art of bridge I’ve mastered well, 
I kick a Charleston truly rare ; 
New traffic riddles I can spell ; 
I park in many a bosky lair ; 
T dodge the speed-cop’s subtle snare ; 
I pluck the uke with artful quirk ; 
TI have the true dramatic flair— 
I’m skilled in everything but work. 


T dance to beat the light gazelle ; 

I golf with mest patrician air ; 
In khaki every heart I quell; 

Tn tennis togs I’m debonair ; 

My fencing is beyond compare, 
And tournaments I never shirk ; 

My hats are envied everywhere— 
I’m skilled in everything but work. 


Who’s who and why I glibly tell; 
I know what socks and ties to wear; 
I beard the lobster in his shell; 


My floral gifts delight the fair ; 
To crash the social gates I dare; 
I shun the ways where bounders lurk ; 
I’ve worn some vine leaves in my hair— 
I’m skilled in everything but work. 
Envoi 
Prince, why do crass employers glare 
And take me on as shipping clerk? 
Why scorn me thus when I declare 
I’m skilled in everything but work ? 
—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


Old Lady Necessity 


HEN Homer was writing his epics and | 


such 
As part of his poet’s vocation, 
I’il wager at seasons he didn’t have much 
Of what people call inspiration. 


He probably said, “‘ By the gods, what a life! | 


If I had my way I'd not jot a 


New line for a year—but I’ve kids and a | 


wife; 
I don’t -wanta work, but I gotta! 


“T gotta, I gotta! 
And so Do It Now is my motta. 
The job of a bard is most terrible hard— 
I don’t wanta work, but I gotta!” 


With Shakspere and Dante and Goethe and | 


all 
The rest of the pets of the Muses, 
Be sure there were days when ’twas worm- 
wood and gall 
To write what the world now peruses. 
Columbus and Cxsar, Napoleon too, 
And other great men would cry, “What a— 
Oh, what a darn bore are these jobs that I do, 
I don’t wanta work, but I gotta! 


“*T gotta, I gotta! 
I’d rather play marbles or lotta. 
But the job must be did, so it’s ‘Hop to 
it, kid!’ 
I don’t wanta work, but I gotta!” 


The moral I’ll slip you is simple and plain, 
For this is a song with a moral ; 
There are plenty of times when your hand and 
your brain 
Are prone with hard labor to quarrel. 
Yet most of the work that is truly worth while 
Ts done by the birds who will not a- 
Llow moods to upset ’em; who say with a 
smile, 
“T don’t wanta work but I gotta! 


“T gotta, I gotta! 
I gotta be right on the spot; a 
Vacation must wait till this job’s off the 
slate. 
I don’t wanta work, but I gotta!” 
—Berton Braley. 


Fuses Need No Longer 
Be Located In Out 
Of The Way Places 


BULL DOG FUSENTERS 
are Installed Upstairs 


No longer do you have to stumble 
down cellar stairs or fumble around 
in a dark closet to change fuses. With 
BULL DOG Safety FUSENTERS in- 
stalled upstairs you can replace a fuse 
as easily as putting a light bulb in a 
socket. And BULL DOG Safety 
Fusenters are truly ornamental, with 
their lustrous LUMINIZED finish. 


You have additional convenience, 
safety and beauty with no extra cost, 
because BULL DOG Safety FUS- 
ENTERS are priced below the 
old-time fuse boxes and cut-outs. 
Listed as Standard by Underwriters 
Laboratories. 


BULL DOG Safety FUSENTERS are 
of the same high quality as BULL 
DOG Safety Switches and other BULL 
DOG Products, standard in the elec- 
trical industry for 20 years. 


Architects, Contractors, Dealers— 
Write for complete information. 


MUTUAL ELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN U.S.A. 


— 
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antzen-time 


ZL Unbreakable 
rubber button 


2 Shaped to fit 
the body 
perfectly 
Patented 
Low-trunks— 
&ive perfect fit 
across hips 
4 Fantzen Pat- 

ented non- 

rip crotch 


ir) 


is here again 


OLIDAYS happy week-end outings 
. lakes and rivers; beaches; pools. A call 
for swimming suits. Jantzen-time is here again! 


Yet, for thousands, Jantzen-time is g/J the time. At Palm 
Beach, Havana, Miami, California, Hawaii, Jantzens are 
seen all-year on those who like to look their best and feel 
“at home’’ in the water. 


Jantzens are made for action! The original Jantzen-stitch, 
knitted from special Jantzen yarn, gives permanent elas- 
ticity. The non-rip crotch and bow-trunk pattern are Jantzen 
features (patented). Every inch of the suit conforms to 
that part of the body it covers—and “gives-and-takes”’ 
accordingly. 

478 out of 517 leading physical instructors said the suit 
originated by Jantzen is ideal for swimming. 

See the new Jantzen colors and stripings. Men’s, women’s, 
children’s. Perfect fit guaranteed, if you give your weight. 


Ask your dealer for red diving girl sticker or send 4c for 
two; or 6c for four sizes of paint transfers of same for tire 
covers, rain slickers, etc. And send for catalog and sample 
of Jantzen-stitch fabric. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, Portland, Oregon 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS OF CANADA, LTD. 
(Canadian Corporation) Vancouver, Canada 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 
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“What a flop he now turns out to be!”’ I 
exclaims. ‘‘This boy of mine harasses the 
horsehide for a mere 1.000.” 
| “Tl pay him twice that,” growls Bull, 
| “if he does .350.” 

“T’m talking about his pace, not his 
price,’ I snaps. ‘He hits 1.000.” 

“Up how many times?”’ queries Grogan. 

“Around eighty, so far,’’ I replies, and 
then I tells him all about Tolliver and the 
| perfect batting eye he’s developed in Joe 
| with the help of Dumb Nature. 
| “I guess,” remarks Bull, when I fin- 
ishes, ‘‘you’re getting a little too old to 
send into those high altitudes. Do you 
| have pains in back of the head and a kind 
of buzzing in the ears?” 

“Yes,” I yelps; ‘but I only gets ’em 
| when I meets up with a wisenheimer who 
can tell there’s no sugar in the coffee with- 
out tasting it. Here, take a look at this 
clipping.”’ 

Grogan reads over the averages, shaking 
| his dome dubiously all the time. 
| “Besides,” I goes on, “I saw him in four 
| games and I tried him out myself. That lad 
| can place a ball in your mouth at a hundred 
| paces without knocking out your -store 
| teeth. I know he’s a busher and he’s been 
| playing against bushers, but how many of 
| your deck hands could hit the bat boy 
| eighty times in a row? Remember, Joe 
doesn’t cash on errors or hard tries. His 
| shots would be safe and clean in any league 
and with any scorer.” 
eee LG just isn’t possible,”’ mutters Bull. 
| ‘Was it your Aunt Sarah or your Uncle 
| Josh,” I jeers, “that stood in the Z00, pet- 
_ ting a kangaroo and telling everybody there 
| wasn’t such an animal? It was your father, 
I believe, who called up a friend on the tele- 
| phone to bet him that such a thing as a 
| telephone couldn’t be invented. Anyhow, 
| what do you stand to lose? Bland’s here on 
piecework—so much per hit. If he flops, 
I'll pay his fare back to Tetona out of the 
raise you’re going to give me for finding 
him.” 

“If he flops,’ grunts Grogan, “you can 
split a box car with him on the way West.” 

There’s a game that afternoon, but Joe’s 
not in the line-up—not to start with. It’s 
the boss’ idea to give the kid a few days to 
get used to his new surroundings, to which 
I agrees; but in the eighth inning a spot 
comes up that’s just built for Bland. There 
are two out, three of the Blue Sox on, and 
| the Lizards leading five to four. What a 
chance for Joe to make a grand entrance 
| with a wallop that’ll at least tie the score! 
“Let Bland bat for Harley,” I whispers 
| to Bull. 

“All right,” he returns, without any ob- 
jections. ‘‘There’s a train out tonight he 
can get.” 

“Where,” I asks, reckless, ‘would you 
| like him to place the drive?” 
|  There’s lots of room,” snarls Grogan, 
“between Gordon’s head and the sky.” 

“Safe over second,” I orders Joe. 

I still have the marks in the palm of my 
hand where I digs my nails while Bland’s 
ambling to the plate. The boy’s as cool and 


, calm as Coolidge. Picking up the first bat 


he sees, he takes a crouch and waits the 
first heave at him from a big-league arm. 
The pitch cuts the rubber—that is, it 
would have had it got that far. Joe swings 
at it kind of lazy, dropping one of .the 
prettiest Texas leaguers I ever saw between 
second and center. Two runs are scored, 
the second on a bad throw home; but 
Bland remains on first, though he could 
have crawled to the next bag easy on the 
fielder’s loop to the plate. 

“What's the matter with that fat-head?”’ 
growls Bull. “Has he the gout or a pair of 
diver’s shoes on?” 

“There are in the United States,” I 
smiles, “according to the next census, 18,- 
685,459 people who can make two bases on 
a two-base hit, but only one person who 


can make a two-base hit when and where 
ordered.” 


Lae WHO HIT 1.000 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Just an accident,” snorts q 

“Perhaps,” says I, all hoppe , 
Joe’s debut; “but it’s his (} 
straight accident. I suppose you 
an accident that your birth¢, 
around regularly every year, Det 
my buxom bucko, I told you he j 
could do nothing but hit. Yo, 
prised, for example, how poorly h j 
bass tuba.” 

A weak fly retires our side and | 
Bland out to right field despite y 
tions. 

“Why take a chance?” J args, 
practically have the game sewe  j 
I’m telling you Joe can’t field’ 

“There’s not a chance in a hur fe 
anything will come his way,” ret ; 
gan. “Besides, I got to try him t 
time or other.” 

The first two Lizards open . 
with strikeouts and my chest is ta) 
from a load. The next lad, ) 
doubles through short. A serai| 
pushes him to third. Two out ar | 
and a southpaw slugger at bat, |} 
drag it out? A high fly is shot to i 
kind you’ve got to catch to keep 
ting hit in the head with the ball fi 
Blue Sox it seems all over and ty 
coming in, but I’m not even tb} 
Bland gets his mitt on the pill, 4 
up and down a few times and fina: 
drop. He stoops to pick it up a| 
it gets away from him. By the | 
center fielder reaches the red-hot 
two Lizards have got home, take a 
and seen a double feature at the) 

“Did you say,” remarks Bult 
coldly, “‘that Bland could do not } 
hit?” 

“I did,” I tells him, defiant. 

““Nothing,’” he comes back, ' 
exaggeration.” 

“He fields,” says I, comfortingly ’ 
better than he throws or steals ba} 
goes down to second only when '} 
are filled.” 

“No head, eh?” grunts Grogan | 

“That thing you see on his shc J 
I gags, “is just a pimple. It hast | 
to a head yet.” 

“What'd you bring him here foi \ 
yelps Bull. “TI got enough rookie 1 
bench raising warts.” 

“He hits 1.000,” I answers, “an f 
can’t use that kind of a soloist, you’ } 
send me out scouting again.” 

“What for?” he demands. 

“A new manager,” I answers, slit 

“That 1.000 stuff,” grumbles | 
“is, of course, the prominent pish || 
important tush. Besides,” he adds, ' ) 
over Joe’s juggling act to think strait 
need a man who can do something s 
bat. 2 

“You ought to keep a copy of yo! 
grams,” I barks, getting kind of ril 
self. “‘You mean to tell me that 1 
hitter who delivers every time he | 
wouldn’t do you any good? How! 
games have you lost for want of a hit! 
right time?” | 

“This one, at least,” says Grogan, | 

side is zeroed in the last of the ninth) 
we owe it all to that ultra-rapid ey 
yours. It was on ice in the eighth.” | 
The way Bull’s feeling, there's Hi 
pointing out to him that we'd neve! 
been in the lead in the eighth but for + 
Grogan’s a bug on brainy players, 2 | 
pretty hard for him to realize that & 
might be stupid and still break the 
at shot putting or trapping Siberian 
He feels better about Joe the next 
however, when the kid steps up 1% 
ninth and breaks a perfectly good tic : 
a shot to right center that bounces In” 
sun seats. tk 
“T think,” says the boss, “I’ll wor?! 
for a whole game tomorrow. The 1 
aren’t going so good and I figure w® 
spot ’em about six outfield errors. 
(Continued on Page 102) ‘ 
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Sp ents, fi hy gy ap 
hits every/iyear 


Sua the number of r fae ymmunicated fires yearly 


in the United States — ites ‘that Asbestos Roofings 


| 


could prevent. 

No valid excuse for this//+hazard to life and property 
exists. Combustible roofs| actually cost more in the long 
run than the fire protectiol 

Indestructibl asbestos Assures both fire-safety and low 
cost per year, /Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings last 
through decades of service without painting, repairs or 
replacement Give your roof this protection and you will 
find it oth afsafeguard and an economy. 


and permanence of asbestos. 


VILLE Inc., 292 Madison Ave., at 4]st St., New York 


Branches in all large cities 
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y iy Tp \ '/Fof Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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There is a fire-safe Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Roofing for every type of building. 
Make your selection from the chart at 
the right. 
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What Kind of Asbestos Roofing P 
This chart will help you decide 


Kind of Building 


Type of Asbestos Brand or Trade 
Roofing Name 


Small buildings 


| Slate surfaced Flexstone roofing 
asbestos ready roofing | No. 70 rigid 
asbestos shingles— 
appropriate colors 


or hexagonal 
| asbestos shingles 


Dwellings 
$3 ,000-#7 ,000 


aaj 


No. 70 rigic 

Hexagonal ashestos 5 d 
. | asbestos shingles- 
shingles } 
appropriate colors 


Dwellings 
$7 ,000-%25 ,000 


No. 70 rigid 
Hexagonal or rectan- | asbestos shingles 
yular asbestos shingles | or colorblende- 
appropriate colors 


Dwellings 
$25,000 upwards 


| 
| Rough texture 


| colorblende — five- 
tone; brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 


Rigid ashestos 
shingles—rectangular 


Factories, shops and 
mills —monitor and 
sawtooth roofs* 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Ready 
or Asbestos Built-up 


Asbestos ready 
roofing or 
| asbestos built-up 


| roofing Roofing 
Flat roofs— | Asbestos built-up Johns- Manville Asbes- 
all buildings* 


roofing tos Built-up Roofing 


Skeleton frame build- 
ings—standard or ex- 
cessive temperature 
or condensation 
conditions* 


Johns-Manville 
Transite Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofing 
and Siding 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing 


Re-roof 
for the 


last time 


*Note — Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
A roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


When re-roofing an old house, you can lay 
either hexagonal or rectangular asbestos shingles 
right over the old foof. This saves tearing 
off the old shingles which remain in place 
to insulate your home against heat and cold. 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER uwnitil you have a_ 


- JOHNS-MANVILLE 


= ASBESTOS ROOE 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

“A great idea,” I agrees. ‘The other 
teams are going to get wise pretty soon that 
the boy’s got something besides a watch 
and chain and they’ll be sending him on 
walks for their health. If they’d have 
paraded him today you’d never have won 
in the ninth. At the plate, Joe’s a demon; 
on the bags, nothing but a clutter. Of 
course, using him only in the pinch, you 
can pick your spots; but the proper spots 
don’t always show. In a full game a walk is 
likely to be just as sweet as a clean bingle.” 

We considers the matter back and forth 
and the next afternoon Bland goes into the 
line-up. Up four times, he doubles twice 
and singles twice, helping to push five runs 
across the pan; which is just about the 
number he cost us with his dumb fielding 
and dumber base running. But Grogan’s 
more than satisfied. 

“T never saw such placing of hits,’’ says 
he. ‘“‘ Willie Keeler could smack ’em where 
they weren’t, but this baby lays ’em down 
where they couldn’t possibly be. I thought 
Haffer’s fast one would get by him.” 

““Remember,’’ I returns, “it came only 
at half speed to Joe. The Walter Johnsons 
are just slow balls to his ultra-rapid camera 
eye.” 

“Bland’s not so slow, though,” remarks 
Bull, with a peculiar expression. 

“How do you mean?” I asks. 

“He’s been here only a couple of days,” 
grins Grogan, “but he’s already pried Har- 
ley’s gal loose from him. I saw him at the 
picture show last night with Sissy Mason.” 

That doesn’t please me so much. I don’t 
imagine movies are particularly good for 
milk-fed batting eyes and I know darn well 
that frills aren’t—anyways, not dawn- 
steppers like Sissy. I passes a helping of my 
fears to Bull. 

“Don’t worry,” he laughs. ‘‘She may be 
a fast worker, but don’t forget, the fast ones 
only come at half speed to Bland.” 

“T guess it’s all right,” says I. “If she’s 
a little fly, he’s sure to drop her.’’ 


qr 


1B A FEW days we leaves for a swing 
‘around the circle to last two weeks, and 
I goes along to look over the sand-lotters in 
the other towns of the league. Also I wants 
to keep a lamp on Joe. Since Grogan’s told 
me about Sissy, I’ve noticed a coldness be- 
tween Bland and Harley and I wants to be 
handy in case of trouble. The kid’s not been 
particularly happy in the big top despite 
the hurrah the papers have begun to make 
about him, and I figures it won’t take much 
to sour him on the Blue Sox, especially in 
view of the razzing his fielding’s bound to 
draw from the sun gods on the circuit. On 
your home lots, the fan sees the doughnut; 
on the road, only the hole. 

However, nothing much happens except- 
ing that Joe turns the league inside out with 
his willow work. The boys try everything 
to stop the safe clouting—rearranging the 
infield, attempting to slow-ball him to 
death, pulling in the gardeners to make a 
solid wall on the edge of the grass—but it’s 
all just eggs for Bland’s cake. Walks he 
gets galore, though it’s a tough job even to 
present him with Annie Oakleys. He 
reaches for and pounds out wide ones that 
are stopping choices between the catcher 
and the first baseman. 

His fielding remains at par—par in this 
case being zero plus dividend. Occasionally 
Joe does grip his hooks around a fly ball, 
but when he does shoot that ovis poli he’s 
almost certain to follow it up with a throw 
that pulls the piers from under the bridge. 
Luckily, in Bud Harley we have a center 
fielder with hot hoofs and often he’s able to 
snatch high ones off the rim of Bland’s 
glove or pick ’em up after a muff and get 
em away proper. All of which saves games 
for us, but doesn’t cause Joe to send his 
playmate any orchids. 

The only disturbing thing I spots be- 
sides the growing grouch of Bland toward 
Harley is the desperate efforts Joe makes 
on the base paths. He tries to stretch hits 
beyond the capacity of his feet, attempts 
foolish steals and pays no attention to 
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coaching. One day—the last of the trip— 
when he dives through the grit into second, 
a couple of years after the baseman’s caught 
the ball, and gets himself all scratched up 
in the pan, I takes him off to a side. 

“What’s the idea?” I growls. “Trying 
to get your nice uniform all dirty?”’ 

“T want to make runs,’’ mumbles Joe. 

“Make runs!’ I exclaim. ‘‘You’ve 
driven in more than any vd 

“T want to make some for myself,” cuts 
in Bland. ‘I’m tired scoring other people.” 

“Forget it!’’ Isnaps. “‘ You keep hitting. 
Anybody can get runs—even stockings get 
’em.”’ 

Joe mutters something I don’t catch, 
scowls and walks away. It doesn’t take 
much two-and-twoing for me to dope out 
that it’s Harley he’s tired of driving home. 
The center fielder’s our lead-off man, and 
Bland being in the third spot, it’s natural 
that Joe’s safe clouts should score Bud 
often; but I can’t figure out why the guy 
that brings about the result should grow a 
peeve over it. Quite the contrary, it seems 
to me, should be the case. Nevertheless, I 
have a notion to advise Grogan to switch 
Harley to fifth or sixth in the batting order 
just to calm Bland, but I don’t go through 
with it on account of the holler Bull’s cer- 
tain to raise. Bud’s by far the best bet we 
have for the Number One turn, being a 


tough baby to pitch to, and besides having . 


the swiftest pair of spaniels in the league. 

We gets home with a record of eighteen 
won and two lost and a game out of first 
place, which is another ovis poli as far as 
the Blue Sox are concerned. There’s a mob 
of fans at the station, among them Sissy 
Mason. Being as she’s the gal who gets the 
wrong numbers at the hotel where most of 
the single ball players stop when in town, 
she knows all our tossers; but I notices she 
makes a bee line for Bud Harley. 

“You’re going to win it, aren’t you?” I 
hears her gush at him. 

“Sure,” grins Bud. “There’s only one 
game left.” 

That doesn’t mean anything to me. It 
can’t be the pennant they’re talking about, 
since there are still about seven weeks of 
the season to go. However, it does mean 
something to Bland, judging from the scowl 
he decorates himself with, a scowl that 
doesn’t lift much when Sissy comes over to 
slip him the glad gurgle. 

I don’t imagine the Blue Sox park ever 
held more cash customers than it did the 
next day, with a 1.000 hitter and a chance 
to take the league lead as the card. In the 
dressing room, I notices that Joe is un- 
usually sulky and I decides that I’d better 
not say to him what I was going to about 
playing the bases safe. 

We gets off to a good start. With two out 
in the first inning, Bland meets a fast one 


that the Panther pitcher hoped to sneak 


across and drops it over the short right- 
field fence. 
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Nothing unusual happens until the third. 
Harley walks with one out. The next man 
flies to short and Joe starts for the plate. 
It looks like another run. With Bud’s long 
lead and his speed it wouldn’t take much 
more than a snappy single to bring him 
around. 

“Drive him home!”’ I yells to Bland. 

“Why should I?”’ he snarls. 

There’s no time to take a straw vote on 
the matter, but he doesn’t score Harley. 
Batting left-handed, Joe looks at four du- 
bious ones and ambles, though it strikes me 
he’d often made safe hits off worse hurls, 
swinging the other way. A pop to the 


pitcher ends our part of the session. 


In the first of the sixth Bland and Harley 
collide chasing a fly and the Panthers tie 
the score, but it doesn’t look as if it was 
going to stay tied for long. Bud singles and 
goes to second on a bunt, fielded so badly 
that an offered sacrifice is turned into a 
gift base hit. Two on and Joe up. Money 
in the bank. 

There’s a mean glitter in the kid’s ultra 
rapids as he moves to the rubber. This time 
I say nothing to him, figuring, anyways, 
that the pitcher’ll probably walk Bland, 
filling the bases and making a possible 
double play at every corner. My guess is 
wrong. 

A low fast one is shot at the plate. Joe 
swings back slowly and drives one on a line 
between second and third. Harley halfway 
between the bags is struck in the leg by the 
ball with such force as almost to knock him 
off his dogs. It’s a hit for Joe, but an out 
for the runner. 

“He kind of slipped on placing that one,” 
remarks Grogan. 

“T don’t know whether he did or not,” I 
comes back slowly. 

A hefty double scores Joe and he no 
sooner crosses the pan than I grabs him. 

“Figure it out for yourself,” he growls 


before I can loose my question, and yanks. 


himself away. I decides to check my curi- 
osity until after the game. 

An error by Bland and a set of boners in 
the infield gives the Panthers three runs in 
the ninth and they’re one up when we takes 
our last stand. Our first man picks this as a 
grand spot for striking out, but a pinch 
hitter we sends in for the pitcher manages 
to get to first on a bad throw to the bag. 
That brings us to the top of the batting list 
and Harley. With the count three and two, 
Bud crosses the opposish with a beautiful 
bunt and we have two on, with a certainty 
that Joe will get a chance at the plate. You 
can draw your own picture about the way 
the fans were acting along about this time, 
and what they were doing a minute later 
when the next batter walks, filling the 
bases. 

As Bland stoops for a bat I grabs him by 
the arm. 

“You hit a runner this trip,” I grates in 
his ear, “‘and I’ll have the mob here tear 


ORAWN BY CHESTER |, GARDE 
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Bloodthirsty Fight Fan: “Attaboy! Go On—Knock Him Out!” 
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you to pieces. The crowd’s just ripe ty 
der a double-crosser.”’ 

Joe turns a scared look at me, but 
walks away without any more word, 

There never was a pitcher in a ih 
place than the Panther southpaw, Th 
Bland meant a run, with three left o. 
let him hit meant a run, and probab ¢ 
or three. 

“That,” grins Bull, while the 4 
heaver and manager are chewing t) r 
“is having the pick between jumpin jj 
a vat of melted lead or falling into a ¢ k 
boiling oil.” 

“They’ll walk him,” I opines, and | 
start it looks like I’m right. 

The first pitch is so wild it hi : 
ground at least three feet in front | 
plate. The next heave’s somethin , 
ferent again. It’s a slow, very slow, } 
the kind you can’t lam very far eyen y 
punch it in the nose. Joe waits quieth ; 
the ball gets within a bat length; t), 
draws back and smacks it—right in 
shortstop’s glove! A toss to third a) t 
game’s in the record books. 

A perfect batting average, first pla 
the league and a game practically cine ¢ 
all gone up the spout in a flash. And h 
The crowd’s in a daze and I’ma litt 
too. When I comes out of it I looks a | 
for Bland, but he’s not in sight. 

“He run through that gate tli 
screeches the bat boy in my ear, and 10 
to the main entrance. 

Owing to the clutter on the field an | 
side the grounds, an hour goes by | ¢ 
Grogan and I gets to the hotel whe | 
parked Joe. 

We’re toolate. He’d been there, gr: ) 
his duffel and beaten it. 

“What do you make of it?” asks \ 
with a puzzled frown. “Think he » 
cuckoo on account of failing to hit s; ‘ 

“No,” I returns, short. “He pu! 
ball just where he wanted to put it} 
like he banged into Harley becau: | 
wanted to do just that.” 

“Huh?” pop-eyes Grogan. 

“My idea’s this,” I goes on: “| 
Sissy skirt made more of a fuss over H « 
than she did over Bland and the bra’ > 
kid thought it was on account of Bud 1] 
ing more runs. Then Joe figured he i 
cutting his own throat driving H*« 
across the pan.” 

“That’s buzz-buzz from Bloomingd }, 
growls Bull. “Why ——” 

“‘Here’s somebody who might know 
about it,” I cuts in, noticing Sissy co n 
from behind the counter where the sw | 
board is. Before I has a chance to say j 
thing, she passes over a note and tl | 
what I reads: 


““T’m through with baseball and am ¢ 1 
back to Tetona to stay. Tell Grogan it a 
use sending after me. You can have! 
radio set I won.” ; 


“Radio set he won,” I repeats dj 
“What radio set?” 

“You know,” comes back Sissy, “the 
the Phoenix company offered.” 

“Offered for what?” I asks. 

‘For the member of the Blue Sox sco ! 
the most runs in July,” she explains. ‘ K 
promised to win it for me, but —— 

“Scoring the most runs?”’ mumbles (> 
gan. | 

“Yes,” says Sissy. ‘Today was the 3 
of the month and I guess Bland must I « 
won. Yesterday Bud was leading by a} 
but I'see by the ticker that Joe made | 
in the first and one in the sixth this al? 
noon. I didn’t get the finish. Who won 
game?”’ 

“You!” I barks. 

“T still don’t understand,” mutters B 
“why he’s quit. Do you?” He turns | 
denly to the phone filly. : , ane. 

“No, I don’t,” answers Sissy; bu 
was awfully sweet of him to stay untl 
won the radio for me. Don’t you think s(_ 

“Gosh!”’ moans Grogan. “Fora ch: 
radio set a 

“It’s not a cheap set,” flares up the 
“Tt’s a three-tube Ultra—uh— Ultra — 

“Ultra Stupid,” I finishes. 
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i; MODEL for 
VERY HOME 


HE SERVEL models illustrated on these two pages constitute more than 
E line of electric refrigerators of different capacities and at various prices. 

Each model is an engineering achievement in itself, specially designed 
yr most efficient performance and built to give many years of service. 


Every SERVEL refrigerator is insulated with genuine shect cork aaah ite 
ERVEL refrigerating and chilling units are unsurpassed in mechanical pet- 
‘ction and simplicity of operation. The SERVEL refrigerant is 42° colder 
yan ice! 

It is features like these that enable SERVEL Ideal Electric Refrigeration to 
eep foods fresh and wholesome so long — to provide such an abundance 
f ice cubes—to make so easy the preparation of the many delicious new 
‘ozen and chilled delicacies. 

And so, whichever model SERVEL you select, you are assured of an electric 
efrigerating device that embodies the highest standards of its type in 
onvenience, dependability and economy. 


Model A-12—Twelve cubic feet food 
capacity; sheathed with heavy-gauge metal; 
white Duco finish; genuine cork insula- 
tion; glass or solid doors optional. 


You may obtain SERVEL complete with SERVEL 
refrigerators in various styles and sizes—or you 
may install SERVEL in your present refrigerator— 
any size—any type—any make. 

The purchase price is surprisingly small—and 
the actual operation of SERVEL saves you money. 

Your nearest dealer will be glad to demon- 
strate SERVEL and explain the convenient plan 
for payment out of income. 


THE SERVEL CORPORATION 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON NEw YORK LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY SEATTLE 
MINNEAPOLIS DENVER ATLANTA DALLAS 


Factories: Evansville, Ind. Carteret, N. J. Newburgh, N.Y, 


Model A-6—Six cubic feet food capacity; 
sheathed with heavy-gauge metal; white 
Duco finish; genuine cork insulation; 


Model A-9—Nine cubic feet food capacity; 
sheathed with heavy-gauge metal; white 
Duco finish; genuine cork insulation; 
glass or solid doors optional. 


Model E-9—Nine cubic feet food capacity; 
highest grade wooden refrigerator; genuine 
sheet cork insulation; white Duco finish. 


Model E-6—Six cubic feet food capacity, 
highest grade woodenrefrigerator; genuine 
sheet cork insulation; white Duco finish. 


Model L-6—Six cubic feet food capacity; 
hardwood refrigerator; genuine sheet cork 
insulation; white Duco finish. 


made. It was then learned that, having 
despaired of ever growing taller in the natu- 
ral course of events, he had somehow pro- 
cured two enormously heavy weights and 
surreptitiously tied one to each foot every 
night before going to bed, in the hope that 
in spite of the great discomfort he might 
thus stretch himself to more kingly inches. 

Princess Elena was tall; her large eyes 
were brown and her hair was black. In ap- 
pearance she was just the opposite of her 
husband. In many fundamental things, 
however, they were alike. Their shyness, 
their shrinking from publicity, their love of 
country life and simple pleasures, must 
have been great bonds of attraction—bonds 
which would strengthen, moreover, as their 
lives continued. There was a difference of 
religion; the House of Montenegro were 
Orthodox or Greek 
Catholics. Three 
weeks before her 
marriagein Rome, 
in the autumn of 
1896, Princess 
Elena, as she was 
called in Italy, be- 


came Roman 
Catholic. 
Four years 


later, when King 
Umberto was as- 
sassinated and the 
Crown Prince be- 
came ruler of 
Italy, there were 
still no children in 
the new ménage. 
The next year, 
however, when it 
was known that 
the young Queen 
was to have a 
child, the excite- 
ment was intense. 
If it were not a 
boy, the direct line 
would be without 
an heir. The ac- 
couchement took 
place in the royal 
palace in Rome, 
which the child 
was destined never 
to inherit, for it 
was a girl—Yo- 
landa—who was 
destined to disap- 
point Italy again 
twenty-two years 
later, when she 
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THE ROYAL SCHEME 


(Continued 


desired, has been in many historic cases the 
occasion for dramatic episodes. One thinks, 
for instance, of Marie Antoinette being sur- 
rounded not only by men and women of the 
French court but even by people from out- 
side, who in their curiosity so crowded 
about her bed that she fainted from lack 
of air. 

Nothing could more markedly indicate 
the contrast between royalty of that epoch 
and modern rulers than the fact that 
Queen Elena, with calm good sense and 
practical foresight, arranged to have this 
great event presided over by the matron of 
a big London hospital. 

This able Englishwoman, Miss Brown, 
was destined to have a great deal of influ- 
ence on the future of the Italian royal fam- 
ily. The Queen liked her; it is possible 
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married according 
to her own wishes. 

The next year 
there was another child; again a girl, the 
Princess Mafalda this time. She, too, was 
to decide upon her own course after she was 
grown. Perhaps the same star which caused 
the two elder children to be of the wrong 
sex for purposes of state also influenced 
their future lives. 


Rural Royalty 


Two years later, in 1904, the long-desired 
son was born at the royal villa at Racconigi. 
He was called Umberto after his grand- 
father, the second King of United Italy. 
He was given the title of Prince of Pied- 
mont, just as his father, before ascending 
the throne, had been known as the Prince 
of Naples. 

There were two other girls to complete 
the royal family —Giovanna, born in 1907, 
and Maria in 1914, 

The marked personality of Queen Elena 
began to show itself with the birth of her 
first child. It is commonly supposed that 
motherhood means an effacement of a 
woman’s individuality; but in her case, 
maternal care has been not a negative qual- 
ity, but a strongly positive one. 

The birth of a royal child, particularly 
when, as in this case, an heir is so ardently 


The Crown Prince and Countess Frasso Dentice (American) 


Warren Robbins, 


that the interest in medicine which the 
royal mother has always held formed one 
of the bonds between them. When it was a 
question of Miss Brown leaving the royal 
palace at Rome and returning to her duties 
in London, Her Majesty asked her to stay 
on. During the first four years of her serv- 
ice, three children were born. Miss Brown 
was made head of the royal nurseries. Each 
child had its own special nurse; these were 
carefully selected young women from the 
northern part of Italy, who spoke both 
French and Italian. German governesses 
were added later. From the very beginning 
therefore the children began to learn four 
languages. 

Miss Brown supervised all the under 
nurses. She it was who read and spoke 
English to the children. The Queen once 
said, ‘‘I don’t dare speak English when my 
children are around; they always laugh 
at my mistakes, because they speak it so 
easily.”’ 

One of the many excellent ideas which 
Miss Brown evolved to further this end was 
the memorizing of good poetry. She be- 
lieved that even when the children were too 
young to understand more than mere 
sounds, they might better learn excerpts 
from Wordsworth or Shelley than mere 


an 
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Jingling rimes. She made an anthology for 
them, beginning with a translation of the 
Iliad, and embracing all the best of the 
English poets. 

In addition to the languages and litera- 
ture of several countries, the education of 
the little royal highnesses began to include 
instruction in music, painting, history, dan- 
cing, and for the princesses, sewing. In the 
summers, moreover, when they went up to 
their beautiful northern estate at Raccon- 
igi, they learned to cook in a little play 
house equipped with stoves and all the tiny 
kettles and dishes which have delighted the 
hearts of little girls at all times. 

But although the Queen, aided by the 
competent Miss Brown, supervised this 
well-rounded education, the royal mother 
never forgot that the first necessity was for 
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them to have a foundation of sound physi- 
cal health. With this in view, while the 
children were quite small, the royal house- 
hold moved away from the palace—that 
vast yellow structure which had served in 
former times as the home of popes when 
Rome was under control of the church, 
The King bought a villa with magnificent 
gardens just beyond the city, and this has 
been their home ever since. 

“We only come in here to receive people 
or to entertain,” the Queen said the other 
day, looking around at the stately for- 
mality of a drawing-room in the royal pal- 
ace. “But we live in the country.” 

She spoke of the view of the Albanian 
hills which they enjoy from the Villa Sa- 
voia—as their home is called—of the park 
where the children have learned to ride 
horseback, and she talked with especial 
enthusiasm of the profusion of flowers 
which grow there. 

One who sees the King and Queen in the 
Quirinal, or royal palace, has the feeling 
that this background is no more their nat- 
ural taste than so much cardboard scenery 
would be. The magnificent royal guards, 
the giants of Italy, in their scarlet livery, 
and shining helmets, give the impression i 
a splendidly staged opera, in which th 
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King and Queen, in their simp j 
naturalness, are not actors. Exe¢! 
notable collection of rare coins { 
King keeps there, one feels that th) 
is merely an impersonal Setting, | 

His Majesty once said, in speak; 
palace, “This belongs to the state 4 
mine. But the Villa Savoia Isp 

In this country home their ref 
been led for many years, It do« 
their own tastes. The grounds, ap 
those of the Villa Borghese, are {ij} | 
great variety of giant trees and | 
shrubs and plants. It is said that 
delightful competition among the } 
as to which one can find the first b] i 
the Queen’s favorite flowers when t 
in the spring and take them to 1} 
house itself is always filled with I 
the sy} 
streams j 
are evel) 
There ar s 
pianos, | 
each ch) 
practice j 
waiting ; 
other, 

The nu> 
as the Qu; 
an Englit 
CLYnebe | 
with chim : 
the smal] 
vidual b} 
of each ck, 


Self:} | 
Surely | 
dren coul! 
had a mo 
able bacl: 
than this ]1 
books and ) 
anda fewi r 
friends cor \ 
formally } 
time to i 
Their pla} 
were usua 
children | 
Queen’s la » 
waiting, W) 
the occasic ( 
birthday ok 
especial ek 
tion, woulc « 
out to th 
Savoia or ¢ 
sionally go 
royal palaci0 
small daii 
party. | 
The principle of education whic | 
underlain all their bringing up, hos 
was formulated the other day by the & 
herself. i 
“One must begin when children ar’ 
to teach them things which they them | 
can do. They must learn that hap 
can never be obtained from external t i 
but can only come from within.” } 
added: ‘One can easily see that ch ; 
who are brought up on the other the/ 
that of being constantly amused—are ¥ 
contented. Always they seek some' 
diversion. They demand every day ef 
toy. One day they insist upon going t/ 
moving pictures; on another they : 
some other diversion. Nothing ever ‘|! 
fies them long.”’ “ac 
She described with maternal pride: 
way in which the royal children hac 
joyed the simplest pleasures: “Foi! 
stance, we were all motoring in the cout 
one day when, some accident having" 
curred to the motor car, it became necet! 
to stop at a very small inn for lunch! 
I myself can usually enjoy simple fare,4 
this food was dreadful. Even the bt! 
was rancid. But the children ate on 
thing, including the rancid butter, deel? 
(Continued on Page 111) } 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
shing delicious and looked upon the 
pt as a delightful adventure!”’ 
, who listens attentively while parents 
‘their progeny will discover usually 
jynote of the parents’ ambition for 
- There are mothers who boast of their 
jn’s phenomenal progress at school; 
«, have been known to bore their ac- 
jances with descriptions of their sons’ 
4s in bloodying the noses of larger 
. As the children get older the stories 
‘out in most cases they seem to be 
.aed with the superiority of the speak- 
jJdren to others, in some demonstra- 

physical or mental skill. 
»n Elena, however, does not talk of 
‘any accomplishments of her chil- 
ithe quality she emphasizes is their 
iss of heart. 
en Giovanna was quite a little girl, 
‘ne home one day after she had been 
‘in the country and began to pack a 
,asket. She found food and a good 
jold clothes to put into it, and then 
an to look for panes of window glass. 
jwe questioned her about this, she 
' that she had seen a family so poor 
j\olate-looking that she could not rest 
jhe had taken provisions to them. 
ive asked her about the glass she re- 
‘hat the little tumble-down house in 
ithey lived had no glass at the win- 
ind she was going to take them some 
er own hands before she went to bed 
| gh te? 
}Queen’s dark eyes shone with pride 
itold this story. “They have sym- 
‘or the needs of others, my children,”’ 
int on. “I remember on one of my 
ys, when I was conducting my hos- 
\r crippled children, they brought to 
irge package, carefully tied up, as a 
72. ‘It is what you would most want, 
ia,’ they said. When I opened it I 
il manner of little garments for my 
nildren, which my girls themselves 
ide.” 
\régime of the Villa Savoia is more 
-han that of most ordinary house- 
) When the Queen declared that she 
\d in children being kept busy she 
it literally. 


Trials of a Young Prince 


it breakfast hour is approximately 
ist seven; this meal is most informal 
ch child gets its porridge and eggs 
.t arrives in the breakfast room. 
(s not much time for loitering, how- 
2cause at eight o’clock a professor of 
istics has arrived from Rome. 
tated hours other teachers appear. 
‘S no interval until luncheon at half- 
even. This is really the family din- 
he King, who rarely has more than 
/f coffee before this time, presides at 
lily table. 
luncheon, according to the ages of 
tious children, their time is again 
‘They will rest, study, practice, have 
2ssons, ride, play tennis or walk in 
wn park. 
‘dinner of the royal family is at eight. 
' children grew older they were al- 
0 join the King and Queen at this 
lmeal. Afterward they were apt to sit 
(t in the library, which is filled with 
‘m all languages, although those in 
lt predominate. The Queen usually 
‘ at some embroidery, or some sew- 
her poor children, in which the elder 
(ses often joined her. Sometimes one 
1 might play the piano or sing. Ma- 
the second daughter, is especially 
ed in music. But the King, who 
fessed, like many other fathers, that 
the sound of children practicing, 
iot to be fond of music at all, so one 
s that the several pianos of the Villa 
are usually closed during the 
Ik 
outine of the crown prince has been 
ore strenuous than that of his four 
| One might have thought that as he 
? Only son, as well as the heir to the 
he would be somewhat pampered. 
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Nothing could be further from actuality. 
His day began at six in the morning. At 
this hour—which to ordinary boys would 
seem unbearably early—a fencing master 
arrived at the Villa Savoia to put him 
through a strenuous hour or two before he 
had even eaten. After that, with short 
intervals for breakfast and luncheon, his 
day was filled with work. The ablest pro- 
fessors from various schools and universi- 
ties in Rome were his instructors. But 
supervising them all and guiding the young 
prince was Admiral Bonaldi, his governa- 
tore. 

The English translation of this word— 
governor—does not convey its exact sense, 
because in its Italian meaning it describes 
a relationship applicable only to royalty. 
The governatore is a member of the court; 
he must be a man of personal distinction 
and wide knowledge; in this case he was 
also a strict disciplinarian. He is not in 
any sense a tutor or teacher. His great 
responsibilities not only included the super- 
intendence of the formal education of his 
royal charge but extended into those more 
important undefined realms in which char- 
acter and outlook on life are formed. 


A Queen and a Woman 


There have been people who have de- 
clared that Admiral Bonaldi was too se- 
vere—that in fact he was a martinet. There 
are critics who still insist that Miss Brown, 
able and intelligent as she was, had too 
much authority in the royal household. As 
the children grew older she became more 
and more the companion of the Queen. It 
is said that she grew to be more in the con- 
fidence of her royal mistress than were the 
ladies in waiting. 

The war gave great impetus to the pro- 
gram of simplicity on which the royal 
parents had insisted; moreover, the young 
prince and the elder princesses must have 
been affected by the untiring labors of their 
mother. 

The extraordinary work which the Queen 
performed during the war is one of the few 
things which are generally known about her. 
The royal palace in Rome was transformed 
into a hospital for wounded soldiers; Her 
Majesty worked there every day. 

“Other monarchs visited hospitals; in 
certain countries the mere sight of a queen 
walking into a ward was enough to arouse 
the patriotic gratitude of the convales- 
cent,” said one of the European diplomats 
who had been stationed in Rome during the 
war. “But the Italian Queen visited the 
sick not as a queen but as a nurse.”’ He 
added: ‘She has always been famed for her 
simplicity, but at this time of suffering and 
distress she became more of a woman than 
ever—a woman whose days—and nights 
when necessary—were given to assuaging 
the pain of those who were in need.”’ 

Her interest in medicine, and particu- 
larly in surgery, stood her in good stead at 
this time. She assisted at many operations; 
she was especially interested in the X-ray 
treatment of certain wounds. At times 
when she found that the hospital kitchens 
could not supply just the kind of food 
which she thought certain of the patients 
needed, she would have her own cook at the 
Villa Savoia prepare these dishes and she 
would bring them with her when she came 
in early the next morning to start her daily 
rounds. 

“Sometimes she would pick up a spoon 
and feed the men,” this same diplomat de- 
clared. “She does not like to have her 
really wonderful war work talked about, 
but nevertheless one cannot help saying 
that she was magnificent—especially so, it 
seems to me, because she so completely 
lost herself in it. She is the very embodi- 
ment of the maternal type.” 

Perhaps the reason that everyone who 
discusses the royal children centers the 
conversation around the Queen may be 
found in just this fact. Ordinary mothers 
who are keenly interested in the develop- 
ment of their children complain that when 
their children begin to go to school and 
associate with other children the influence 
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of the home is lessened and in some cases 


overshadowed completely. Queen Elena, | 
however, was able to keep her family under | 


close supervision. 
school; they were not subject to random 
friendships or the casual words of undesir- 
able acquaintances. They lived in a world 
especially designed for their own interests. 

In an atmosphere of this sort the im- 
portance of example and unconscious imi- 
tativeness reaches a height which would not 
be possible under ordinary circumstances. 

“Of course the royal children are kind- 
hearted,’ said someone who has had un- 
usual opportunities of knowing them. 


“And, of course, they are simple and | 


unaffected. How could it be otherwise 
when they have been in such close associa- 
tion with their mother, whom they adore?”’ 

In the realm of personal taste and out- 
side interests, however, the five children 


have varied greatly as they have grown 


older. 

Princess Yolanda, the eldest of the fam- 
ily, led the way toward an independent life. 
While she was in her early teens the war so 


absorbed everyone’s attention that the | 
question of royal alliances through marriage | 
was too trivial to be discussed by even the | 
inveterate gossips. In her eighteenth year, | 


when she had become a very pretty girl, 
with large dark eyes and dark hair, peace 
was made, and gradually interest again 
turned away from grim matters of life and 
death toward worldly affairs. 


In the meantime various eligible suitors | 


from reigning houses had been automati- 
cally eliminated, although there were still 
enough young princes left to cause a great 
deal of conjecture and many rumors to 
arise from time to time. 

If dinner-table gossip ever represented 
the true state of affairs, one would assume 
that the kings and queens of Europe were 
actively engaged in a supergame of poker, 
using their sons and daughters as stakes. 
The glib people who discussed Princess 
Yolanda’s future seemed to assume that 
one of two things was bound to happen: If 
the King of Italy played the game astutely 
he would procure a husband for her from a 
reigning house with which it would benefit 
Italy to be allied. If, on the other hand, 
the King should be outbluffed by other 
monarchs, the princess would be married 
to the prince of a country which sought to 
gain something from Italy. 


Italy’s Unknown Fiance 


The great royal parti of Europe was 
then, as he still is, the Prince of Wales. If 
the Italian princess should marry him, that 
would, of course, be a great stroke of luck. 

Yolanda, then about twenty-one, went 
up to London, accompanied by a small 
suite. The newspapers announced that she 
had been entertained by the British King 
and Queen. The gossips now were tremen- 
dously excited. It seemed almost certain 


They did not go to | 


that the match would come off. There was | 


even a great deal of talk about the striking 
contrast in appearance between the blond 
heir to the British throne and the dark-eyed 
princess from the south. 

Readers of the daily press might have 
noted another item which appeared at the 
same time as this announcement of the 
meeting of royalties. This item referred to 
certain Italian cavalry officers who were 
exhibiting their extraordinary skill in riding 
at the horse show then being held in 
London. 

One of these young officers must have 
been amused and secretly pleased when he 
heard the conjectures about this brilliant 
marriage, for shortly after that time all 
Italy was electrified by the news of the en- 
gagement of Yolanda, eldest child of the 
King, to Count Calvi di Bergolo. 

“But who is he?”’ everyone asked. 

One of the wittiest of the princess’ young 
relatives answered one day, “‘ We’ve always 
kept it a great secret, but he is really Italy’s 
unknown soldier.” 


This sobriquet, I] Soldato Ignoto, fas- | 


tened itself upon the new fiancé. That he 
was a remarkable horseman, that he was 
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signed as to automatically 
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good-looking, that his family connections 
were excellent, were facts which were never 
mentioned. There is a certain love of splen- 
dor in the Latin blood which caused many 
Italians of all classes to feel a sharp re- 
It was 
considered bourgeois and commonplace. 
Northern people are more sentimental; 
when Princess Mary was married in Eng- 
land, for instance, no such antagonism was 
expressed. 

“A love match” is a phrase to which 
some people react with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. But in Italy most people merely 
shrugged their shoulders in disapproval. 

Shortly after the betrothal, the mother of 
Queen Elena—the Queen of Montenegro— 
died. 

“At least the wedding will be postponed,” 
said the critics hopefully. ‘Perhaps Yo- 
landa will get over this fancy of hers.’ 

But in this they reckoned without 
Yolanda. Court mourning was suspended 
temporarily; a reception attended by the 
diplomatic corps and various members of 
Roman society was held at the royal palace. 
Count Calvi was formally presented to the 
world as the fiancé of the royal princess. 

Their marriage took place not long after 
that, but it was a simple affair, witnessed 
only by members of the royal household 
and the highest officials of state. Mussolini 
signed the register as Notary to the Crown, 
to which position he is entitled as Prime 
Minister of Italy—the first occasion on 
which he officiated at a royal wedding. It 
was interesting to observe that most of the 
news photographs which appeared after- 
ward featured Mussolini rather than the 
bride and groom. 

It was only three years ago that this hap- 
pened, but one who goes to Rome today 
will find a great deal more interest ex- 
pressed in the Countess Calvi than was ever 
manifested about the Princess Yolanda. 

“She is even prettier than she was be- 
fore,” someone said. “Partly, I think, be- 
cause she looks so much happier.” 


A Royal Good Time 


In her role of royal princess, Yolanda led 
a much more restricted life than that of 
most girls even in Rome. She has always 
been fond of riding, and it was said that 
she ardently desired to hunt on the Cam- 
pagna, but this was forbidden by the King. 
As Countess Calvi she hunts three times a 
week when she wants to. She has always 
been fond of dancing, but was somewhat 
bored by the very small and limited group 
who were invited to the infrequent parties 
at the royal palace. Now she dines and 
dances with the crowd which she finds 
most congenial. It is no longer important 
that they should be affiliated with the court. 

She has had two children, one of which, 
to her deep distress, died of pneumonia 
shortly after its birth. She made many of 
their tiny garments herself, and it issaid that 
if she wants some 
simple article of 
clothing for her own 
use, rather than 
take the time to find 
someone else to 
make it, she will do 
it herself with un- 
usual skill. 

After Princess 
Yolanda had disap- 
pointed the inter- 
national match- 
makers, they cen- 
tered their hopes 
upon the second 
daughter, Mafalda. 

“She resembles 
her grandmother, 
Queen Margherita,” 
they said. ‘‘More- 
over she not only 
looks like her but 
she has something 
of her social gift. 
Shewillsurely make 
a brilliant mar- 
riage.” 
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Again they spoke of the Prince of Wales; 
they named over the other eligible scions of 
ruling houses. Every royal visit started a 
new rumor. Finally it was agreed that, of 
course, she would marry the Belgian crown 
prince. This was pronounced a really suit- 
able alliance. The champagne prophets 
were delighted. 


Princely Independence 


But again they were doomed to disap- 
pointment, for Princess Mafalda married 
last year Prince Philip of Hesse. The wed- 
ding took place at Racconigi, the royal 
estate in Piedmont, and was a most pic- 
turesque affair. The actual ceremony was 
performed in the private chapel with medie- 
val pomp. Mussolini again signed the regis- 
ter. 

As Prince Philip is a close relative of the 
German Kaiser, there was great opposition 
to this marriage on the part of the public at 
large. People close to the royal household 
maintain, however, that Prince Philip and 
Princess Mafalda have many tastes in com- 
mon, beginning with their love of music, 
and that they are admirably suited to each 
other. They now live in a small house of 
their own in the extensive grounds of the 
Villa Savoia. 

Of the five bedrooms in the main house 
at Villa Savoia which were once occupied 
by the prince and the four princesses, only 
two are now used. Giovanna, who is in her 
nineteenth year, and little Maria, who is 
twelve, are the only children who are left 
there. Royal nurseries have a way of be- 
coming emptied as quickly as all others. 

One can imagine the sense of elation 
with which the crown prince, Umberto, at- 
tained his majority last year. At one stroke 
he lost his stern governatore and began an 
independent existence at Turin, which is 
the capital of his princedom of Piedmont 
and the seat of his regiment. 

One of his first acts was to refurnish and 
decorate his new quarters in the royal 
palace there. He has keen interest in an- 
tique furniture and an excellent eye for 
color, as his skill in painting has shown. 
Everyone who has seen his new home de- 
clares that he has shown extraordinarily 
good taste in its decoration. 

“Moreover he has made it not only beau- 
tiful but he has produced that rare com- 
bination of a palace and yet a comfortable 
place in which to live,’”’ said one of his 
friends. 

One of his first visitors was his sister 
Giovanna. She went up to stay with him, 
shortly after his place was completed, ac- 
companied by the Duke di Cito and his 
charming wife, both of whom are in waiting 
at the royal palace in Rome. The young 


host gave a ball in honor of the occasion, as 
Princess Giovanna shares his enthusiasm 
for dancing. 

In Turin, Prince Umberto has gone out 
socially much more than he did in Rome; 
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and as he is not only the heir to the y 
of Italy but a handsome boy, whos 
ner is all the more attractive beca's 
seems a little shy, the Piedmontes p 
must find him a great addition tc} 
entertainments. 

“And whom will he marry?” jg {, 
evitable question. 

It has not only been rumored but 
positively by the European press t}. 
bride would be the Belgian princess, } 
José. She has been a great deal in Its. 
fact she spent several years at a cony f 
Florence, the Collegio Nobilii, which, 
tended by Italian girls of the aristo, 
Everyone said that she was being pr y 
to be the wife of the heir to the ¢)) 
During the summers she has somir 
visited the royal family at Racconigi | 
religion of the two is the same, thi 
said to have many tastes in comm , 
they are both fond of outdoor sport), 
also share a fondness for books anip 
tures and music. 

Just this spring the newspaper: 
nounced that the Italian royal family}, 
going from Rome up to their northe| 
tate to entertain the Belgian princess | 
fiancée of the crown prince.” The >= 
item added that neither of his marris 
ters, Princess Yolanda and Princes; | 
falda, could go bécause both their hus + 
were suffering from injuries received ( { 
hunting field. 

Then an official pronunciamento , 
Mussolini stated that there was no er 
ment between Princess Marie and th} 
to the throne. So the matter seems 
still undecided. 


A Parent's Great Gift 


But whatever may be the matrin ii 
fate of the crown prince, there is ni) 
who denies that in himself he shows ] 1 
ise of achieving all the qualities whic 
to be desired in a ruler. Those eritic | 
said years ago that Princess Elena of D 
tenegro brought little with which to } 
the House of Savoy must be ie | 
their error when they regard this tall 
looking boy, who has the kindly dark | 
of his.mother. Moreover, the very 
plicity and economy which she has 
ticed and which the worldly minded 
condemned has undoubtedly played 4} 
in keeping intact the throne which} 
bolizes the power of this ancient dynas 
an age of democracy. 

Just before the death of Queen Mar} 
ita, which so saddened Italy a few m( {i 
ago, it is said that she talked to some 
mate friend about her grandchildren. 
admitted that like other mothers-t} 
she had not always approved of the wi! 
which her son’s wife had brought ur 
children. 

“My daughter-in-law had her ownid'|, 
she is quoted as saying. “And | 
first I was not sympathetic with them,| 

She paused } 
then summed | 
philosophy w ? 
years had ta? 
her: “But dui 
my life I have ? 
so many chang! 
the world, ar. 
have observed : ! 
radical differe # 
in the positio) 
royalty from | 
generation to | 
other, that fina! 
have conclu’ 
that perhaps 2? 
all Elena was rl 
to train her ¢t 
dren for a siné 
life. Onene! 
knows what § 
years may brs 
and she at least 4 
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ELECTRIC 
FLOOR POLISHER 


oF a day- 


Nk VAS it you can easily and quickly beautify ALL your floors—whether of 
% wood, linoleum, rubber, marble, tile or composition. Try the Johnson Wax 
Treatment on them no matter how they are finished —with wax, varnish, shellac 
or paint. This treatment takes only a few minutes—there is no stooping or 
kneeling—no messy rags and pails. It doesn’t even soil your hands! 


Just spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s Polishing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop. This cleans the floor and deposits a glass-like waxen sheet which the Electric 
Floor Polisher quickly brings to a glowing, gleaming, deep-waxed lustre. This 
treatment protects, preserves and glorifies the original finish and afterwards your 
floors will require but little care and practically no expense. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
ELECTRIC FLOOR POLISHER 


Ten times quicker than hand-methods, this marvelous labor- 
saving machine polishes all floors to burnished brilliance. It 
gives a higher, evener and more deep-toned polish than can be 
achieved by hand. It is simple—nothing to get out of order. 
Light—only 9 lbs. It actually runs itself—you merely guide 
it with the finger-tips. Polishes under low pieces of furniture 
without moving them. The brush, revolving 2100 times a 
minute, drives the Wax into the very pores of the floor. 
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At your neighborhood store you can rent this beauty- 
giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day and wax- 
polish ALL your floors and linoleum in the time it 
formerly took to do a single room. Telephone your 
dealer NOW and make an appointment to rent this 
labor-saving machine for a day. If he is unable to fur- 
nish this Rental Service write us and we can probably 
arrange to get it for you. 


The price of a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 
is $42.50 (in Canada $48.50) and with each Polisher 
are given FREE a half-gal. ($2.40) of Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax and a $1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop for spreading 
the Wax. Your dealer can supply you or we will 
send one express prepaid. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


OHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 
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the sugar beets. A wagon would be weighed, 
dump its beets into the receiver, take its 
position under the tare chute; the beets 
would be carried aloft to an inclined grating; 
as they rolled down this, the tare would be 
sifted out, the wagon with its tare would 
again be weighed. The difference in weight 
represented the net weight of the load. 

““Need any help?” he asked the weigher, 
who seemed to have authority. 

“Ask the big boss,’’ he was told. 

“Where can I find this big boss?”’ 

“In the office behind the factory. But it 
won’t do you any good asking. We're full 
yer? 

The stranger drew his worn coat more 
tightly about him, then began thrashing his 
arms to warm himself. After a little he 
wandered down the yard. This consisted 
of a sloping area paved with concrete, 
through which deep and narrow sluices led 
to a trunk sluice at the lower end. The 
yard was partly empty, but toward the rear 
it was stacked with beets almost to the 
height of the carrier rails overhead. The 
beets rested upon short boards laid cross- 
wise on the sluices. 

The man in the worn coat paused to 
watch a further yard operation. One of the 
sluices, filled to the brim with swift-flowing 
water, was floating beets down the slope to 
the trunk sluice, which in turn bore them 
at ground-floor level into the factory be- 
yond. Two men at the beet pile kept the 
sluice supplied. 

“Need any help?” he asked again. 

“You can ask the boss, but I know we 
don’t,” replied the older of the men. 

“The boss in the office?’”’ 

“That’s the one. You’ll know him—the 
man with the trimmed beard.”’ 

He walked on down the sluice, watched 
the beets as they boiled out into the main 
current, and then as they disappeared into 
the building. They were borne against the 
lower side of a huge elevating wheel, partly 
submerged, but he could not know that, nor 
that the sluice water passed from the wheel 
pit into the outfall sewer. After a moment 
he walked on round the corner toward the 
office. 

He did not at once, however, go to this 
office. Instead he turned his back upon it 
while he felt in his coat pocket for a sealed 
letter. The letter bore the name of the 
superintendent of the factory, and inside, 
as he knew, the name of Colonel O’ Day of 
Redelos Indemnity in Chicago. It also 
bore his own name, but this was toward the 
middle of the letter. The name in the letter 
did not correspond with the name he was 
using. 

He looked at the envelope a moment; 
then, finding a match, he leaned over the 
sheltered angle formed by the factory wall, 
struck the match, touched its flame to the 
paper and watched the envelope and its 
contents curl into ashes. When it had com- 
pletely burned he ground the ashes be- 
neath his foot and strolled leisurely away. 

He strolled in the direction of the office 
door. This he opened timidly, like a man 
not sure of his ground, although he was 
sure of it. 

“Need any help?” he asked of the only 
bearded person in the room. 

“No help today,’ came the reply. 

“T’m a good man,” persisted the new- 
comer. 

“Sorry, but I just laid off four good men. 
The beet season is nearly over.’’ 

“Factory men?” 

“Yard men and loaders.” 

“T’m an inside man,” said the other. 

“Full up. The only chance of getting a 
job now would be for somebody to die for 
you, and nobody will.’ 

Drawing his worn coat about his throat, 
the applicant softly opened the door and 
stole out. As he passed the point where he 
had burned his letter he paused to grind his 
heel once more into its ashes. A few steps 
farther on he turned the corner of the 
building. Instead of retracing his path 
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through the beet yard, however, he now 
sought the farther corner, and beyond it, 
on the side farthest from the office, the 
sliding door that served as one entrance to 
the factory. 

A sugar-beet factory always uses great 
quantities of milk of lime in clarifying its 
beet juices. This it makes itself by slaking 
burned lime; and because it uses the lime 
in quantities, and afterward uses the carbon- 
dioxide gas driven off by the burning, it 
usually burns its own lime. 

A pile of this limestone lay beside the 
road at the present moment, and against it 
stood the wheelbarrow used for carrying it 
to the kiln elevator for charging. 

The man in the worn coat did not again 
ask for work, but instead walked boldly 
over to the rock pile, stripped off coat and 
hat, and began loading the wheelbarrow 
with limestone. When he had filled the 
hopper he trundled the load through the 
sliding door into the building. A glance 
showed him his farther route. The kiln, 
extending in a great column, its elevator at 
its side, stood directly opposite. To the 
right of the elevator lay a pile of limestone, 
to its left, a pile of coke. The man with the 
wheelbarrow added his load to the lime- 
stone, then went for another. No one 
stopped him. For a while no one noticed 
him. The way to become inconspicuous in 
the sugar business is to become busy. 

He wheeled in four barrows filled with 
limestone, and was about to start for the 
fifth, when a man wearing glasses, appar- 
ently a foreman, stopped him. 

“That’s enough to make the charge,” he 
said, “‘but you might add a few barrows of 
coke. What did you say was your name?”’ 

“Dan Riordan,” replied the other 
promptly. 

“When you’re through come to me.” 

During the remainder of the forenoon 
the new man busied himself variously, help- 
ing to load a car with sugar, then another 
with the dried beet pulp that dairy men 
feed their milch cows, or, in the front end 
of the building, cleaning the long-toothed 
combs hung in the trunk sluice to catch 
weeds. So completely was he accepted by 
the foreman in charge that the question of 
his right to be working was not raised. He 
had given his name as Dan; Dan he be- 
came. 

Most of his fellow workmen likewise ac- 
cepted him, though few showed any desire 
to know him. Among the exceptions was 
the errand boy, Conrad. 

Conrad knew every man in the factory 
by name and had formed exceedingly sharp 
impressions of each. He told Dan Riordan 
that he meant to learn the sugar business 
and become a boss boiler. He already knew 
something of the factory processes. He 
may have become drawn to Dan because 
of the new man’s explanation of the lime- 
stone circle. 

“Limestone is something like coal,’ said 
Dan. ‘When you burn coal you change the 
coal into ashes and gas. When you burn 
limestone you change the limestone into 
lime and gas. Coal burns by its own heat, 
limestone not. If you could take all the 
gas driven off from coal and combine it 
again with the ash you could have coal. 
The same is true of limestone. 

“The substances driven off from lime- 
stone by heat are water and carbon-dioxide 
gas. When you add water to the burned 
lime to slake it you restore its water. All 
you need to do after that to turn the slaked 
lime into limestone is to restore the carbon- 
dioxide gas.” 

“When you slake lime it makes milk of 
lime,’’ said the boy. “‘They put it in the 
sugar juice.” 

“Do you know why?” asked Dan. 

He went on to explain that lime clarifies 
the sugar-beet juices much as an egg will 
clarify coffee. In addition, some of it com- 
bines with substances in the juice that are 
harmful and forms harmless compounds 
that can be filtered out in the filter presses. 


This leaves the juice clarified, but instead 
of the impurities, it now contains milk of 
lime. To remove this the milk of lime is 
turned back into limestone by forcing 
through the juice the same carbon-dioxide 
gas that was driven out of it in the first 
place. Then the limestone powder is filtered 
out. 

Not all the workmen in the factory, how- 
ever, accepted Dan Riordan as one of them. 
Conrad’s gossip may have been responsi- 
ble; Dan’s appearance may have been. At 
noon hour, after he had eaten his sand- 
wich, a red-faced blond from the top floor 
sought him out for a questioning, and when 
he remained reticent, displayed a certain 
hostility. 

Dan spoke of the incident later to Con- 
rad. 

“You don’t pay him any notice,” said 
Conrad. ‘“‘That’s Ole Johnson; he runs 
with a gang of bootleggers or something. 
All he wanted was to sell you some booze.” 

“Where does his gang hang out?” 

“Sometimes one place, sometimes an- 
other. They keep it dark where they work. 
He runs pretty thick with that candy 
maker.’ 

“What’s Ole’s job here?” asked Dan. 

“He helps around the boiling pans up- 
stairs,’’ said Conrad. 

“T’d like to work there myself.” 

Whether Dan Riordan would have sur- 
vived the day is doubtful, regardless of 
Ole’s hostility; the mere acceptance of a 
man by mistake does not put him on the 
pay roll. But toward the middle of the 
afternoon the new man looked up from his 
wheelbarrow, to which he had returned, to 
find a trickle of water flowing across the 
pavement. Even as he saw the water he 
became aware that the floor had fallen into 
a tumult of cries and movement. A mo- 
ment later he saw the man with the beard, 
already known to him as the big boss, come 
splashing through the door. The boy Con- 


rad, smelling trouble, had already arrived - 


from the other direction. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Dan. 

“Sewer stopped up,” said the boy. “They 
got to shut down the works, like they did 
last year.” 

A sugar-beet factory consumes a great 
deal of water; hardly a department can run 
five minutes without it. This water, after 
serving its use, passes into the outfall sewer. 

The trouble did not need further explain- 
ing. Ifthe water-using departments through 
the factory continued to discharge water 
into the sewer, the first floor would become 
flooded. The fires would thereupon be put 
out under the boilers. That would mean 
no more steam and no more power. The 
plant would be forced to shut down. On 
the other hand, if they ceased to use water 
they could not operate, and the plant would 
likewise be forced to shut down. 

The superintendent whistled sharply for 
attention. 

“Volunteers!”’ he cried. “The outfall 
sewer is clogged. I want a man to climb 
down through the beet wheel and open her 
up.” 

Probably if they had expected the re- 
quest, or had foreseen its reason, many 
workmen would have stepped forward. 
The work was dangerous, but the men were 
not cowards. Made so suddenly, it startled 
them. They were not used to the idea. No 
one responded. 

“T'll do it,” said Dan quietly, when he 
saw that. 

“What’s your name?”’ asked the super- 
intendent. 

“Call me Dan Riordan. I can swim.” 

“Let me go with him,” pleaded Conrad. 
“T know that sewer like a book. ’ma good 
swimmer. I went down there last summer.” 

“Want the boy?” 

“We'll both go,’ Dan replied. 

The outfall water had already been shut 
off. Inside of three minutes he was able to 
climb through the wheel pit into the sewer 
beneath. The clogging proved to be due to 
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he knew, but he walked on. He passed the 
Frenchman’s candy shop, also dark, the 
seeming birthplace and home of Ole John- 
son’s anxiety, without giving it an open 
glance. But he looked at its dim lines 
covertly. 

He walked on until he came to the bridge 
spanning the river and then out upon this 
bridge until he stood upon the central span. 
He stood there until he thought he saw a 
shadow steal forward to the edge of the 
river behind him. 

During the afternoon he had picked up a 
loose stay bolt to keep his pocketknife com- 
pany. This he now tossed into the water. 
It struck with a splash about twenty feet 
from the rail. 

He had not intended throwing anything 
into the water when he started forth; 
rather he had meant to give Ole Johnson a 
touch of exercise. The opportunity, how- 
ever, could not be resisted. Ole, he knew, 
must hear the splash; and probably he 
would guess that it was made by his four- 
inch length of Frenchy Bruyton’s rock 
candy tasting of kerosene. 

Dan stood on the bridge for a while, then 
reverted to his first thought and walked on 
into the country across the river. He 
walked for nearly an hour before he turned 
back. He was interested to notice that Ole 
followed him the whole distance, and that 
he did not leave until he saw the front door 
open and close. 

When Dan next saw Ole the big blond 
had just taken from his pocket a large and 
grimy handkerchief; and he was standing 
expectantly beside the boss boiler watching 
the strike pan, which was almost ready for 
seeding. 

The strike pan is the vacuum pan in 
which the sugar in the boiled-down sirup, 
known now as massecuite, is caused to 
crystallize out into sugar grains. The crys- 
tallization is commonly started upon mi- 
nute grains of sugar already crystallized, 
such as those of powdered sugar, blown into 
the sirup by air pressure. These grains, or 
seed, are then fed by fresh sirup until they 
attain the desired size. 

Ole was merely an unskilled helper, 
performing certain routine tasks under di- 
rection. Sometimes, however, he, too, pre- 
tended to test the massecuite after the boss 
boiler had pulled out the proof stick. The 
test is of the stringiness of the boiled mass. 

Dan had reached the strike pan as the 
boss boiler was about to take asample. He 
saw him draw the proof stick, pinch the 
sample delicately, and then, separating 
thumb and forefinger, observe the length 
and tenacity of the resulting thread. Then 
he saw Ole Johnson likewise test the sam- 
ple. The boss boiler wiped his fingers upon 
his handkerchief. Ole Johnson likewise 
used his handkerchief to wipe his fingers. 

When he saw that, when he saw the big 
blond wipe the all but crystallized masse- 
cuite upon the grimy square of handker- 
chief, Dan whipped back into his errand 
with a suddenness not at that moment 
required. 

That noon he spent a portion of his hour 
in throwing rocks in the road. Mostly his 
target was some post or telephone pole. 
When the rocks gave out, he went farther 
afield for them. He was thus able to recover 
his lump of crystals, now somewhat soiled, 
under the eyes of Ole Johnson himself. He 
pretended to throw it at a post, like the 
others; but the stone he threw was another 
and the crystals went into his pocket. 

He did not feed his curiosity longer, but, 
taking advantage of a hot-water tap, 
melted away the beautiful cubes until he 
arrived at their heart. This heart was the 
strand of coarse thread upon which the 
sugar had crystallized; but against it and 
touching it, invisible until freed from their 
crystalline matrix, lay three blue-white 
Wesselton diamonds of over-carat size, 
each cut as a perfect brilliant. 

He went at once to his foreman. “I’m 
quitting,’ he said. “Called out of town.” 

“Tonight, Dan?” 

“Now,” was the reply. 

“Sorry to see you go. The office will fix 
up your time.” 
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At the office he asked permission to put 
in a long-distance call to a friend in the 
neighboring city. He used a cipher, so that 
none in the room would have guessed the 
occasion for the call, nor what was said, 
even had they overheard it. Then he went 
to his room. 

He suspected that his absence from work 
worried Ole Johnson more than his presence 
had done. 

That evening he went for his walk before 
the stores of the little town had closed. In 
his pocket he carried his. three loose dia- 
monds. He strolled down the principal 
street boldly, but also idly, here and there 
gazing at a window display, including that 
of the candy maker, until he came to the 
post office, where he mailed a thick letter 
addressed to a name in Chicago. The letter 
was a mere red herring. 

He strolled on as far as the bridge, and 
then as far as the canal on the farther side 
of the river. As he reached the bridge over 
this he looked at his watch. Then he stood 
with his elbows on the rail, gazing out over 
the black water. 

“Riordan is no longer a reasonable name 
for me,” he thought. “I think I had better 
return to my own.”’ 

He stood there for a while, but at the 
sound of an approaching car he turned. A 
moment later it swept its headlights across 
his face blindingly. A moment later still 
it drew up at the curb; whereupon the in- 
side man on the front seat leaned out and 
spoke his name. 

“Donovan?” he asked. 

“Donovan of Redelos.’ 

The inside man moved over. Donovan 
crowded in beside him. The car contained 
men on the back seat—how many could not 
be seen. The man who had spoken to Dono- 
van passed him a pistol. The driver shut off 
the lights. 

“They’re not very bright, these country 
crooks,”’ said Donovan. ‘“‘We’ll have no 
trouble.” 

They found the man they sought con- 
ferring with the other in the rear of the 
candy maker’s store. 

“Ole Johnson, and Frenchy Bruyton,”’ 
cried Donovan sharply, “this is Deputy 
Sheriff Stevens. He will tell you what he 
wants.” 

“T hold a warrant for your arrest,” said 
the officer. 
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ONOVAN looked up from the scratch 

pad, upon which he had been drawing 
trunk checks by twos and by pairs; then, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, he emptied 
the bowl into the office ash tray and refilled 
it from his pouch. 

‘“Mr. Carl Wiedman, Jimmy? Are you 
sure that was the name?”’ 

“He said Mr. Carl Wiedman,” the boy 
replied into the blue air of the room. “He 
said you asked him to call.” 

A man at the window looked up, but he 
did not speak. 

“Does Mr. Wiedman look prosperous, 
Jimmy?” asked Donovan. 

‘Pretty prosperous.” 

““Does he seem to you to be a gentle- 
manly person?” 

“Pretty gentlemanly.” 

“And honest? Does he look honest, 
Jimmy?” 

“Pretty honest.” 

“‘T’m very busy, Jimmy. In fact, I’m in 
conference. Wait five minutes and then 
show him in. And Jimmy! After you tell 
him I shall soon be free, slip up to the chief’s 
office and say that Mr. Donovan is expect- 
ing Mr. Wiedman in five minutes. You can 
tell the chief what you told me about Mr. 
Wiedman’s appearance of honesty, if you 
like. The chief will probably run down, or 
send.” 

‘As the door closed upon the boy, Dono- 
van whipped to his feet and crossed in a 
dance step to his roll-top desk. 

“Don’t get up, Wilton. I want you here. 
I’m just transferring a few desk ornaments. 
You never can tell how a man like Wied- 
man will take you.” 

“T’ll stick,”’ said the other. 

(Continued on Page 121 ) 


Will Get You Out aft 
Toughest Trouble 


Fairway irons, approach irons, trouble irons and 
putting irons—all have a particular place in golf, 
and you can’t play a really good game until you 
know how to choose and to use each club. 


13, perfectly designed and perfectly constructed 
clubs—ro irons, 3 woods; graded for power and 
distance. Included is the right club for playing 
every shot. Improved 
scores, greater playing zest, 
follow the ease of mind and 
sureness of self that Grand 
Slams give you. These clubs 
sell at $7 each for the woods; 
$5 each for the irons; $2 each 
additional for steel shafts. 
Write direct if your dealer 
can't supply you. “Happier 
Golf” is a catalog you'll 
enjoy. Write for free copy. 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


For 50 years manufacturers of Louisville Slugger Baseball Bats 


Side view of | 
No. 8 showing 
the deep face 
and great loft 
of the blade. 
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cAsk for LIBBY’S 
when you buy 


the following foods 


Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 

Chow Chow 

Milk 

Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 
Salmon 

Red Alaska Salmon 
Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 

Apple Butter 

Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 


Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 
Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 

Meatwich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 

Beef Extract 


(Partial List) 
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lo insure the quality of these food 
Libby has supplied to growers ove 
a billion pedigreed seeds and plan 


\ 
} 


Many Pickling Stations are maint 
Libby close to chosen garden lan i 
Libby’s seed grows best. Here thi i 
bers are salted down within a f |! 
after gathering—while they are fh 
firm. It is this quickness of hand | 
the choice quality of the cucumbe tt 
selves and the special processes of ¢ 
and spicing, that gives Libby’s Picl3 

wonderful crispness and fine fl) 


7 y vy 


Free—Write for a special new leafii' 
“Tasty Touches”—and for any f 
help on recipes, menus, entertaini) 
you may want. Address Mary Hale } 
Dept. 505-A, Libby, M¢Neill «1 
Chicago, Ill. 


| 


tontinued from Page 119) 

the articles Donovan took from 
lop desk was his black pistol; he 
1: as a symbol of power. It he 
into his right-hand coat pocket. 
sarticle, that clinked like a chain 
vifted it, he stowed in his left-hand 
3till another article, a numbering 
,set to number consecutively, he 
+, sheet of paper, then placed upon 
«oh pad. The old-mine diamond 
included among his exhibits, but it, 
«place at the ringside. He wore it 
| little finger of his left hand. 

i joor opened and O’ Day slipped in. 
|, Wilton!” he said. “Glad you 
y off.” 

‘thing’s happened to that railroad 
solonel. First they fired me. Then 
Je around and went down on their 
tget me to go back. Since then 
st anything they won’t do for me. 
isked them they took it as a favor.” 
vor! Hear that, Donovan?” 

iye probably saved them money 
Jon’t know about,’ said Donovan. 
)Wiedman entered he found Dono- 
gzed upon the study of a transcript 
\stions and answers. 

(aing, Mr. Expert,’’ he began breez- 
(aing,” replied Donovan. 

wished to see me?”’ 

(’t know that I would put it that 
/ I asked to see you. I’d just as 
te 

jivan,” O’Day interrupted, ignor- 
aller, ‘I’ve just been talking to a 
rm. He says that his car was li- 
ter than mine. What’s your opin- 


17s his license number?” 

‘ew 145,678. Mineis 525,342. ... 
|, Wiedman! Didn’t see you! You 
2's, What do you think?” 

1s his argument?” asked Wied- 


tid the larger numbers always rep- 

{ose registered first and the smaller 

i those registered later.”’ 

‘ crazy.” 

j10t so sure,’”’ said Donovan softly. 

i" have been a crook with a changed 
‘ate. He may have stolen his car.” 

jan flushed to the ears. 

shere at your request,’’ he sput- 
“Ask me questions or don’t ask 
lake it snappy.” 

tan looked at O’Day, who nodded 

\t imperceptible affirmative. Then 

il at the old-mine diamond. He had 
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been fingering it idly. As he looked down 
upon it he ceased fingering it and his right 
hand sought his coat pocket as if to reas- 
sure itself about the symbol of power. You 
never can tell what a man will do. 

“‘T have here your answers to the police 
with regard to the trunk you lost. You told 
the police that the check on your trunk had 
been exchanged for that on another. Am 
I right?” 

“T said that—yes.” 

“You said the owner of that other trunk 
checked it after you had checked yours.”’ 

“‘He must have. How could he know I 
was going to check a trunk?” 

“You said he checked his trunk from the 
same hotel.”’ 

“The police said that. 
the checks.” 

“Tf your trunk was checked first it bore 
the lowest check number—assuming that 
the porter’s checks were numbered serially. 
Isn’t that true?”’ 

“That’s right,” said Wiedman. 

“In that case, the man who changed the 
checks took your lower-numbered check 
and placed it on the other trunk, and then 
took its higher-numbered check and placed 
it on yours.” 

“That’s right too.” 

Donovan smiled, and his voice when 
next he spoke took on a new softness. 
Wiedman had given what seemed the ob- 
vious answer without considering its impli- 
cations. 

“Tf you had been bright enough, Wied- 
man, you might have covered your tracks. 
But you weren’t. I’m not speaking of your 
disposal of the diamonds. They’ve been 
found. I’m speaking os 

““My diamonds? Found?” 

“They’ve been found,” repeated Dono- 
van evenly, and his hand did not forget to 
remain in his pocket. ‘‘I’m speaking of the 
crime itself. If you had been bright enough 
you would have checked your trunk last, 
instead of first. You forgot to figure on 
what trunk would bear the low number if 
the checks had actually been changed.” 

“‘T don’t get that.” 

“The dummy trunk would have borne it. 
But instead it bore the higher number. 
What’s the answer?” 

“The answer is—you’re crazy.” 

“The answer is the checks were not 
changed from one trunk to another. The 
trunks from first to last bore their original 
checks.”’ 

Wiedman made as if to rise. ‘‘That’s all 
from you. I’m ——” 

“Sit down!”’ commanded Donovan. 


They ran back 
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When the other had sunk back into his 
chair Donovan went on in his soft tones: 

“The other day I saw two diamonds in a 
show window. One of these, much the 
smaller, bore much the higher price. The 
diamonds had been laid on the wrong price 
cards. But don’t you see, the price cards 
might just as well have been laid under the 
wrong diamonds? The checks on those two 
trunks were not so much as touched. The 
checks that were exchanged were the claim 
checks given to their owners. You gave 
your check to the man who claimed your 
trunk and he gave you his. Such an ex- 
change is very hard to uncover.” 

Wiedman made not the least trouble. 
Whether because he saw the folly of resist- 
ing, or because he was dazed, he awaited 
quietly the arrival of the police. He did not 
insist very much on his innocence. His ac- 
complices would have betrayed him in any 
event. 

When he had gone Donovan led Wilton 
to the door of the vault. 

“On the floor you see stacked a pile of 
twenty candy pans. Each pan is laced 
across with twelve threads on which sugar 
crystals have formed. I poured off the 
sirup. The crystals would have grown to 
three times their size in another four days, 
but already they completely hide the 
diamonds inside.” 

“How did the man get the diamonds in- 
side those crystals?’”’ asked Wilton. 

‘Laid them on a ledge against the string 
until the sugar crystals would hold them, 
then took away the ledge.” 

“Tt was a fool idea,”’ said O’ Day. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It made a handy 
package.” 

‘“‘What I don’t see,”’ said Wilton, ‘is how 
you found the right town just from sugar on 
a strip of cloth.” 

“‘The sugar was not yet purified—that 
helped. We knew it came from a factory. 
We knew it was beet sugar. I had a hunch 
that Wiedman was mixed up in the deal, so 
I looked up his route. Mostly, he made the 
large cities. Mostly, the larger cities con- 
tain no sugar-beet factories, for the sugar 
beet is a country vegetable. In that way I 
brought it down to the one factory. It 
stands near one of Wiedman’s cities.” 

‘Another thing I don’t see. Why did you 
do all of that yourself?” 

“‘To find the stolen diamonds,” replied 
Donovan promptly. 

O’Day snorted. ‘‘Captain Donovan, are 
you and I going to take this hungry young 
man out to dinner, or aren’t we?” 

“T’ll get my hat and we'll go.” 


THE BLAME OF YOUTH 


\Mabel!” he said in an ironically 
me. “Mabel!” 

irl with the yellow hair wriggled. 
ied to wriggle from her shoulders to 


} 
|, pa!’”? she cried. ‘‘I didn’t see 


1,” said Mr. Benton serenely, “‘is 
'shter, Mabel. I told you we were 
yn. This is Mr. Gleason, dear, an 
«d of mine.” 

\d detached herself from her fellows 
typed toward them with swinging 
wvkwardly and yet not awkwardly. 
ée could never describe it. 

i she said, “isn’t Willie just excru- 
2 He says I look like the bobbed- 
lbandit, the one that’s still at 
|. . And why don’t you call me 
je way I asked you, or Mab, if that 
Setter?” 

ened to Armitage that her voice was 
hg like a bell, fresh and vibrant like 
) winging gently yet bravely like a 
rte, to be swallowed up in space. It 
€1 a long while since he had heard a 
e that, so young and true. It had 
ong time since he had seen any girl 
| and this, combined with the shock 
cing Mr. Benton’s daughter, made 
tertain what to think or say. Was it 


(Continued from Page 9) 


his inexperience or the truth that made her 
awkwardness seem wistfully beautiful, like 
one of his own half-formed thoughts? It 
seemed to him that her hair had the glow of 
a six-o’clock sun in it, and yet he could not 
be sure. Could it be possible there was 
powder on her nose, and that she had used 
a lipstick? He was almost positive she had. 
Yet nothing could mar the softness and the 
freshness of her, because she was so young. 

As he said sometimes afterward, he was 
afraid to look at her, afraid to meet her 
eyes, because at last he knew that he was 
old. Could Mr. Benton have suspected it? 
He was afraid that Mr. Benton had, for he 
smiled cruelly at Armitage and lighted his 
cigar. 

“My daughter,’ he explained, “‘is 
Well, I’ve got to be going along; but just 
talk to Mabel a while and see how young 
you feel—old man.” 

Mr. Benton rose puffily and chuckled in 
a needlessly loud manner, and ever after 
Armitage knew why the whisper went 
around that Mr. Benton was sharp in busi- 
ness and a misanthrope in private life. 

Armitage hitched himself forward. He 
felt almost foolish, sitting facing her; his 
lean ‘tanned face, under the shadow of his 
panama, felt drawn, and even his hands 
seemed shriveled. She looked so young and 


so insolently conscious of her youth, he 
thought, and she kept looking at him with- 
out embarrassment, without even bother- 
ing to smile. He tried to remember her. 
Mabel—had he ever heard of Mabel Ben- 
ton? 

The curve of her bare elbow resting on 
the table, graceless, yet graceful; her filmy 
blue silk dress, everything about that slim 
cool child was puzzling, until it occurred to 
him suddenly that she could not have been 
more than seven when he had last seen 
Pentecost Point. The thought brought him 
sadly to himself. 

‘Hello!’ she said. 

“Hello!’’ he answered, and somehow he 
seemed like a child talking across a back- 
yard fence, except that the distance was 
larger than any known back yard. 

‘“What are you doing here?”’ 

And then, before he knew enough to stop, 
as though the fates were in it, he was com- 
mitted to his folly. 

“I’ve come in search of my youth,” he 
faltered. ‘‘I had an idea—I hoped I might 
find it over the week-end.” 

He never knew why—it was all too im- 
possible toward the end ever to unravel— 
but after he had spoken he seemed to have 
fooled old Mr. Benton. He did not feel so 
old—not quite. 


SAYS HARRY HOOPER 


Locktite Luke Seys: 


You gotta laff at this one. 
Hooper of Lansing writes us: 


“The accelerator button on my car, 
being very small, quickly wears a hole in 
my right rubber. To save buying new 
rubbers, I put a layer of Locktite over 
the hole for an inexpensive, satisfactory 
repair. I have always used Locktite 
since driving a car. I find it cheaper 
and quicker than vulcanizing.” 

Thanks, Harry. You may. be rite, but 
what I can’t understand is why you 


Harry 


I'm an ob- 
servin ship- 
pinclerk and 
I knows you 
can't keep 


them guys don’t get yureself a bigger accelerator 
from using button instead. Anyways the smart 
‘Lochtite for thing is everybody to get hisself a can of 

iG Locktite and repair casins and tubes 
most any- quick and for keeps. It costs a dollar 


and saves a whole hat full of dollars. 


Locktite Luke 


thin. 


LOCKTITE PATCH CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont. 


Guaranteed | 


a Lifetime / 


Cys good taste you exercise 
in selecting shirts and 
neckwear should be carried to 


the point of an equally good 
Collar Button. 


rement 


Now you too can equip your Ford 
with the amazing new Delco igni- 
tion at only $13.00. Give your Ford 
high-priced car performance. New §& 

speed! A fatter, hotter spark. Easier 

starting. And the saving in gas will 

be pleasing, too. With Delco coil, 

$5.50 extra. Write for information 
or better yet, send money order, 
draft or express order for imme- 
diate shipment. Address 


UnitEep Morors SERVICE 
INCORPORATED 


Detroit, Michigan 
Dept. A 


——— 
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leh Ns that you could possibly expect of an 
Electric Cleaner you get in Royal—ease of. 
: operation—thoroughness and speed. 4 


The speed with which Royal does all your cleaning 
is the result of powerful suction, the widest nozzle 
made—(full 15 inches) and operation so easy that 
it becomes almost automatic. 


If you want to clean your home more rapidly, easily 
—and thoroly, investigate Royal. Bear in mind that 
no other cleaning method can give you the complete 
service that Super Royal does. You can easily prove 
this to your complete satisfaction, by a test in your 
own home. 


There isa Dealer near you, who will gladlylend youa 
Royalto try. If you don’t know his name—write us. 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrat oyal Dryer, Royal Washer 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


Gets ALL the dirt by AirAlone 


| children. 


| along. I’m all tuned in.” 


“Aren’t you—rather silly?’’ she asked; 
but-really she seemed interested. ‘But I 
don’t know—I don’t mind your line. It 
sounds new.” 

Armitage drummed his fingers softly on 
the table. How could he explain what he 
had said? For all the world, the scene was 
like.one he remembered in the distant past, 
of a city square inclosed with a high iron 
fence, where nice little children played 
whose parents owned the keys, while ragged 


| urchins from lower reaches of the town 


stared, wondering, at that paradise. And 


| he was locked out now from something he 
| once knew. 


“Go on,” she said, “string the rest of it 


“T’m not joking,’ he said. “I was 
brought up here, though I suppose it’s too 
far back for you to remember. I suppose I 
hoped—if I came back—I’d feel as young 
as I used to feel—and in spite of what your 
father said as 

She gave a low exclamation which made 
him stop. She was leaning toward him, and 
her forehead was wrinkled from the raising 
of her eyebrows. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “I was just all 
getting set for something so romantic. I 
thought that you remembered.” 

“Remembered what?”’ 

“Remembered me.”’ 

“But you weren’t 

“Oh, yes, I was; and I used to be per- 
fectly crazy about you too. I don’t know 
why they don’t attribute adult thoughts to 
I was in pigtails, and I had a 


a” 


| nurse most of the time; but when you won 


the golf tournament, and when you went 
away to war Golly, what a fool I was! 
Why didn’t you come back?” 

Armitage removed his panama hat. He 
felt dizzy, yet ridiculously elated. Some 
subtle change of thought—something was 
almost in his grasp. He tried to keep his 
voice steady, but she must have seen his 
eyes gleam as he answered: 

“Well, here lam. There’s only one place 
I’ve ever wanted to come back to. I’ve 
been heaven knows where, and all I’ve ever 
wanted was to get back here and stay. You 
know what Pershing said at the tomb of 
Lafayette?”’ 

“What?” she asked. ‘I’m not good at 
guessing.”’ 

“He made a remark,” replied Armitage, 
“of unusual penetration, and it’s rather 


| applicable to the present. He simply said, 
| ‘We're here.’”’ 


“Yes,” she said, ‘we're here.” And sud- 
denly she smiled. “I think it’s awfully 
crowded here, don’t you? I know the nicest 
place down by the rocks where you can see 
the sea.”’ 

How he wished old Mr. Benton had heard 
that! How he wished old Mr. Benton 
were back to see him then! 


II 


UST before Armitage switched on the 
light when he reached his room, he 
paused and stared out his window toward 
the sea. It was dusk, the most propitious 
moment in all the cycle of the hours for 
afterthought and regret. It was the time 
when all regret seems to appear like a tangi- 
ble shadow. He had made a fool of him- 
self. He was half aware of vast reaches of 
colossal folly, of a sort which once had 
made Moliére shake with pleasant laughter; 
and yet he was not sorry. Instead, when he 
thought of Mr. Benton, he had a desire to 
laugh. 
“T’m not so old,’’ he whispered; ‘not so 
old!” 
And he was only whispering the cadence 


| of his thoughts. Why, he was as young as 
| she was—as silly and as young! 


The light, when he turned it on, made 


_ the wrinkles about the corners of his eyes 


and mouth seem like spiteful damning chan- 
nels, but he did not mind. His pigskin wal- 
let had a good supply of bills. His silver 
flask was full, but when he took it from his 
kit bag he shook it to be sure, for he thought 
as he moved to the-telephone that it walk 
be fatal to be sleepy. He had to be free \of 
sleep, free of care and free of all regret. 


. cents every time the music starts, | f 


“Send my runabout around,” h) 
“yes, the Wilson Six; and look 
and oil.” Be | 


She had promised. At the con 
Bentons’ walled garden, she had 
no noise, so papa would not fine 
would old Benton think if } 
Armitage Gleason was waiting 
beneath his garden wall? 
Those other times—there he 
but surely none like that—all t} 
times seemed to have been 7 
that single moment a perfec 
Those other times were like b 
ing more, to set forth a final j 
price, brilliants to enrich the 
precious bit of time. “‘On such 
But Armitage had wit e 
there was never such a night, 
fragile that a single careless 1 
spoilit. The damp salt mist fr 
edge mingled with the odor ¢ 
The stars shone down up 
world of shadowy cottages whic 
built with no relation to the stars. 
den wall was another shadow, ai| 
house behind were squares of light| 
and even, coming through the blk 
they filled him’ with soundless 
They reminded him of Mr. Benti 
prosaic truth; which had no value{ 
that soft rose-laden air his spirits }) 
a forgotten tune. He could imag} 
scarcely any effort, that he was | 
tage who had walked those paths b | 
war rolled in. | 
Mabel had heard him. He thou} 
a slight stab of envy, that Mabel 1 
for such a meeting derivable o1| 
others. 
She had climbed to the top of § 
and stood for an instant against t |; 
a defiant, breeze-blown shadow. | 
“Catch me when I jump!” shew! p 
“Golly, but you’re strong! You det 
to hold me—I’m all right now.” , 


Her hand, however, continued t 
his as they tiptoed through the di 
now and then she giggled in a y 
sounded like a brook in summer | 
under arching ferns. 

““Where’s the car?” she whisperec 
I’m glad you came! I was so bored, ! 
the men away at school and all. | 
so excruciating. He’d have a fitif | 
I was out. I’ll drive. I know 4 
place to go and dance—only ten mil 
the shore. It’s excruciating. You 


7 


the Subway.” eS a 
“Be careful when you get in gea| 
Armitage hastily. ‘She starts awfi 
on low.’ That infernal hee of ex} 
had prompted him to speak, but | 
time to correct himself. “No, d 
careful. I don’t care.” | 
“Pa’s so excruciating.” Her vo 
rippled with an undertone of lal 
“‘Poor old dear, he’s nervous about / 
ing out at night, because some girls | 
were held up down by the beach roi) 
they’ve been talking downtown abot‘ 
bandits in a motor car.” 
“On the beach road—here?” _ | 
Again he checked himself. Yel} 
would old Benton say if they actua) 
into trouble? He could hear the bitte 
Armitage would appear in a pretty! 
when one stopped to consider it, ow) 
automobile with a girl too young td! 
better theoretically, and toward the id 
of the night or later. ; 
“Isn’t it just excruciating?” A W 
her hair blew against his cheek. The! 
Six was moving rapidly, so rapidly t 
nearly asked her to slow down. } 
paper said this morning there’s aman 
girl, fashionably dressed, terrol 2 
beaches.” : .. ha 
“‘A bobbed-haired bandit?? I 
The lights froma passing motor fit 
across her face, laughing at_him fr 
(Continued on Page 124) Ir 
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RICHARD A ROWLAND 


Sweetheart of 
Fanny’s girlhood 
—Count Maxim 
(Conway Tearle) 


Aristocratic 
Fanny, who 
sacrifices ro- 
mance and 
ideals in the 
reckless post- 
war worl 
(Anna Q. 
Nilsson) 


Corinne, loyal 
to Fanny in 
hersocialexile 


(May Allison) 


og 


S. istoru® n mast iy clecade 2 <<a 
wr pictured iw one magni ificent drama 


Hescuonby JUNE marin A 
Armies surge..... 


nay Tea rlé The blast of battles tumbles pride, faith, fortune into ruins in the 


city of the conquered .... Vienna, her laughter stilled, staggers 


fon the blows dealt out by War! 
lav i sson Yet, triumphant in this world of wreckage, one glorious woman rises— 


Pauli, whose love 


forced marriage 
(lan Keith) 


 includin “MAY ALLISON heroic in the majesty of dauntless courage . . . Love sacrificed, she chal- ere aaa es 
ITH JEAN HERSHOLTand, lenges the usurping post-war rich — brings them to her feet in homage — Bais aireateaes 
x levies upon their revelry to keep hope alive in the paupered aristocracy Fanny as hostess 


(Jean Hersholt) 


ICY BEAUMONT : 
which brands her outcast! 
oy CURT REH FELD No more moving, thrilling story has been told upon the screen 


IE MATUIS Produdion A tremendous drama etched sharply on a panorama of a world in turmoil 
Peopled by thousands, enacted by a superb cast of favorite players, “The 
Greater Glory” is stirring vast audiences to tempests of enthusiasm in the 
greatest theatres in America. See it in your city soon. 


To . een / Home and 
: fortune swept 
away, y 
@ 9 Tae tlde (aes 
f y,\ CG. 10nd 1c ure Beaumont) bravely 


cheers her suffering 
“children” 


Like the Carpenter Does 


EALIZE that sawing is 
a special and diffi- 
cult kind of cutting. 


And that making a saw 
to cut well takes a special 
kind of craftsmanship. 


Choose your saw like the 
carpenter, the expert who 
uses it in his business. 


The carpenter knows 
what Henry Disston did for 
saw-users— 


When he originated the 
Disston Saw . . . when he 
taught men how to make 
this better saw . . . when 
he made Disston Steel. 


The carpenter knows, 
too, about the “‘hang”’ of 
the Disston Saw, resulting 
from the way handle and 
blade are made and fitted. 


He prefers the way the 
Disston blade is tapered 
from tooth-edge to back, 
from handle to point— 


For this taper gives per- 
fect balance as well as 
clearance in the cut. 


But above all, this expert 
chooses the Disston Saw 
for the way it cuts... fast 
and easy, straight and true. 


Think like a carpenter, 
the man who knows the 
saw and its uses. 


Then you will ask your 
hardware dealer for the 


Disston, ““The Saw Most 
Carpenters Use’’. 


Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
In Canada: Henry Disston 
& Sons, Ltd., Toronto. 


Ask Disston 


Tell us what work 
you are doing, in 
wood, metal, stone, 
ivory, rubber, leath- 
er, cloth, fibre or 
other material. We 
will tell you how to 
saw it better and 
easier. Disston 
issues many books 
to aid saw users. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
background of the night. She should be 
watching the road, he thought, not him, 
and suddenly he remembered that her yel- 
low hair was bobbed. The Wilson Six 
gathered greater speed. 

“Don’t you love to go out,’ she cooed, 
“when you think of holdup men? I al- 
ways hope something might happen, don’t 
you?” 

The talk of bandits and the speed of the 
Wilson Six began to remind Armitage that 
he had certain responsibilities. 

“Don’t you hope so too?” she asked 
again. 

It was a bravé response which he made 
then, and he always thought of it with avid 
satisfaction. He could almost prepare for 
an accident if she continued speeding up 
the Wilson Six. He wondered why he had 
ever let her drive. He had no confidence, 
no authority, and yet he managed to laugh. 

“Can’t you go a bit faster?’’ he asked. 
“Tt goes smoother over fifty. . . . Yes, I 
hope that something happens—anything, 
if I can just stay young.” 

“You’re an old dear, you know,” she 
said, and reached and touched his hand. 

Two things occurred to Armitage, neither 
very pleasant. One was that she should 
have both hands on the steering wheel and 
the other that she had called her father old 
dear too. And then he knew it was a crisis 
in his life. Surely he could show her he was 
not an old dear yet. His jaw became lean 
and hard, and he pulled defiantly at his 
blue serge coat and lashed his spirit to a 
feverish pitch of merriment. 


TI 


a cea a curb where there was hardly 
room for another car, Mabel parked 
the Wilson Six. They had arrived where 
she wished, in a region of light and me- 
chanical music, where waves of sound were 
beating against one another in furious dis- 
cordant tides. They had stepped onto a 
long street, blazing with festoons of lamps; 
a street that was lined with glittering 
ephemeral wares which made a patchwork 
aggregate, whose details kept obtruding 
themselves like specks of color on a garbled 
canvas. Those details were without se- 
quence or logic, but unsubstantial like the 
place from which they came. Seas of pop 
corn were beating in miniature waves in 
high glass cases; endless rows of sausages 
lay steaming beside drab pots of mustard, 
while banners, pennants, canes and mis- 
shapen dolls waved above them like parts 
of some heraldic device. And among these 
sights, in an endless, milling ribbon, wan- 
dered hopelessly vulgar girls and boys, and 
corpulent mothers and shrieking children, 
and middle-aged men in decent suits, with 
shining faces. Everybody was eating some- 
thing or blowing something or throwing 
something. It was hideous enough to make 
you stop and close your eyes, and yet there 
was something—Armitage could not tell 
what—but something vaguely restful in 
that chaos. The smell of it, the noise of it, 
all reminded him of something in his past. 

“Where are we?” he asked. He was be- 
wildered, because all his memories went 
so far back. He felt out of the picture in 
his blue coat, white flannels and buckskin 
shoes, but Mabel laughed confidently. 

“Tsn’t it just excruciating?” she cried. 
“Tsn’t it divine?”’ 

She skipped beside him and squeezed his 
arm, and he could not help but smile when 
she did. Her eyes were so bright, her face 
was so fresh and so unspoiled, that his lip 
came near to trembling—he did not know 
for what. 

“T always think it’s so divine to come 
here with someone you—sort of care about. 
Don’t you?” she said. 

Armitage began to recollect where they 
were. It was one of those beaches that 
everyone had frowned upon ten years ago, 
but now it had grown—into what vast pro- 
portions! And he understood it better 
than he ever had before. It was allink ep- 
ing with the effort he was making sd 
denly he knew it was an effort—to| be 
young. 


May i 


“T remember what you mean, h 
“Tt used—I mean, it is.” 

“And excruciating—it makes y, 
nice inside, as though you had lay 4 
laughed. . . . What’ll wedo firs’ 

Some spring had been releag, 
him by those sights and sounds) 
was so warm and confident, rest 
arm. A calliope around whicly 
horses were whirling burst into a > 
volley from a shooting gallery \ 
into his ears, and, closer still, hi) 
derisive shout and a sound of 5, 
solid going smack against a piece |; 
That sound—he remembered it, 3 
brightened for a moment and his | 
less sallow when he spoke. 

““Tsn’t that an African dodger’ | 
be an African dodger.” 

Like a man pursuing an uncon} 
pulse, Armitage elbowed a passag 
the current of the crowd, with lV) 
clinging to his sleeve. He was gro} 5 
memory for a half-forgotten see 
The last time Could he thr; 
as he had once? 

“You don’t mind,” he asked, sj 
ashamed of himself, “if I watch? 
you'll think it’s crude.” 

““Mind!”’ exclaimed Mabel wit 
shriek. ‘‘My dear, do you think’ 
parents’ league?” - 

And then, before he expectei; 
crowd gave way, pushed them ali 
an open space. There it was, old; 
yet welcome from its very barbat; 
fore him, with every detail starl\ 
the glare of calcium lights, was » 
alleyway of canvas and the counte ) 
with soft baseballs. A hollow-ch¢s 
ored youth lounged against the ) 
He was slight and spidery, yet it 18 
velous to hear the volume of sou | 
issued from him. The noise seeme 4 
a thing of substance which he snip 
with his flashing teeth. 

“Yuh! Yuh!” hebellowed. “T’> 
furadime! Yuh! Yuh! T’ree fii 
an’ t’ree more when you hits him! e 
Yuh—yuh—yuh! Who'll step up} 

Yes, the noise was like a thing 
stance which smote and stunned ;| 
perhaps thirty feet away, down tha 
canvas alley, was the human t 
negro’s head stuck through a hole. | 
crowd was the thing to see. As wa 
the case, the crowd was hanging ba 
of them sodden, red-faced menandp 
treading youths, ready to a 
luctant to add to the Roman | 
There was a sailor and a truck dri? 
not far off a slender young man in ¢ 
panama, with a cheap girl cli int 
arm. She was such a cheap girl thi 
tage perceived it was hardly th 
Mabel. ~ 

He turned to go, but it ey 
late. The hollow-chested boy h) 
them. His voice descended upon 
a load of clattering wood: are | 

‘Well, well, here’s th’ gent to sh 
Step up, mister, here we be!” | 

“Oh, Algy!” cried someone in a1} 
ing tone. “I say, do toss the ball!) 

Armitage turned. It was the 
young man with the panama hat¥ 
spoken, and he had no right to ie! 


arms were like pipestems and Ii 
healthy and sallow. Other peopleai 
beginning to make remarks of 4 1) 
nature, which made his face burn. 4) 
devilish position, standing out in thi 
there with Mabel on his arm. —_ 
“Come,” he said to Mabel, ° 
to get out of this.” ih 
“Yah!” A new voice injected i s} 
the undertone of words. The African! 
himself was shouting. ‘‘Ah won t bi 
mister—’deed Ah won't!” — 
“Now, Algy, he won’t bite yo 
marked the man in the panama. | 
Then the truck driver thought 0! 
thing. It was an epigram, side-s} 
in its brilliance. ; 
“Fight fiercely, Hahvard!” he bel 


of laughter, and Armitage could only 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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The TIRE that Grew Up 
with the Motor Car... 


| ANY a begoggled motorist of the earliest days, chugging 

over the roads at 15 miles an hour, felt sure of his tires, 
even though he harbored doubts about his car. He called them 
“good old G & J tires’—for G & J had been making tires for 
other vehicles years before the first automobile. 


Later, in 1903, when even the most conservative were begin- 
ning to admit the possibilities of the motor car, G & J produced 
the first cord automobile tire—the forerunner of the biggest single 


step in history toward tire service economy. The “G”’ Tread 
| Balloon 


A tire of rare economy 
for the car owner who 
does not require the 
extra service of reg- 
ular G & J Bal- 
loons. Ideal for 
Fords and 
other light 
cars. 


_ Today, as a quarter of a century ago, “good old G & J tires” 
are bought because of their unquestioned dependability—because 
they are pioneers that have long since proved their worth. 


Put your tire problem up to the G & J Dealer near you—he’ll 
help you to solve it. 


G & J TIRE COMPANY 
1790 Broadway New York 


The G & J Balloon 


A true balloon tire, 
built to render long and 
comfortable service at 
true low air pressure. 
Its wide flat tread gives 
longer wear, and better 
traction and anti-skid 
protection. 
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SHOCK ABSORBERS 


If you want to know what 
vibration does to a car 


—ash any ‘Racing Driver 


MONG RACING DRIVERS Hartfords at 
A ‘‘standard equipment. ee eee 
ning car for the last 14 years 3 t ie ou 
Mile Memorial Day Sweepsta 4 sae 
dianapolis has used idea cae ae: 
eRe Lie OP smooth out 
aN aan side-sway, the eg an 
ing that vibration sets up at hig eae 
Hartfords stand this gruelling nt cs oe 
of their world-famous principle o oe 

Racing 1s 


99 
riction control. .---- ct es 
aa test of Hartford’s ability to elimi 


nate vibration. But Hartfords on hae 
important on pleasure pars ties a a lee 
ing car wastes power, wastes fu a 
tires. It fatigues its driver and pas er 
It hastens its own end through ee Pe 
ts and crystallization of metal. e en 
$19 to $50* you invest for a set 0 mS 
fords is returned by savings in ee 
and repair bills alone. Hartfor ae 
ous comfort a fe He ae, eof 
rd, Inc. f£0r 
tome oe Absorbers. Jersey City, 


U.S. A. 
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*Slightly higher west of Rockies. 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
helplessly, devoid of power to answer. Then 
Mabel gave his.arm a violent tug. 

“Go on!”’ she begged. 
“What?” Armitage looked at her. 

“Go on, silly! You’ve got to throw that 

ball!” 

Armitage glanced at the counter and then 

at his tormentor in the panama hat. He 
was the one who made,Armitage angriest, 
because his jest was so hopelessly clumsy. 
He was trying to look like a sport himself, 
and was making a poor job of it. Though 
his eyes glistened as insolently as the cheap 
ring on his finger, his checked coat and 
trousers had all the meretricious smartness 
of an office boy’s on Sunday, and somehow 
the girl on his arm Armitage could 
not get over the impression that she was a 
cheap imitation of Mabel, with the same 
sort of blond bobbed hair, and flowered silk 
dress, and yet like a parody. 

“Hold my coat,” said Armitage grimly, 
and strode toward the counter. He was 
grim because he was not sure. It was years 
since he’d had a baseball in his fingers. 

“Watch carefully, boys!’’ piped the 
stranger in the panama. “‘Algy’s going to 
play!” 

Armitage turned toward him and spoke 
in loud clear tones. 

“Don’t let me play all by myself. -I’ll bet 
ten-dollars I can do better in three shots 
than you can.” 

“Good boy!’ cried Mabel. 
keep him quiet!” 

“Tt won’t neither keep him quiet!” 
that shabby replica of Mabel cried sud- 
denly. ‘‘What’s bitin’ you, Louie? Put 
up a ten!” 

Louie strode forward, level-eyed and in- 
solent. 

| “Kid,” he said, ‘hold me coat. That’s 
enough from you.” 

| Though Armitage felt a thrill of excite- 
ment, for a moment he still paused. What 
had got into him? At his age he was about 
to indulge in a contest of hitting the nigger 
in the head with a disreputable stranger 
named Louie, and then he quite forgot. 
It happened just as he threw the baseball. 

As it went smack against the canvas he al- 
most loved the ugly head he had thrown it 
| at, for the miracle of the evening had oc- 
| curred. 

Armitage had lost his inhibitions and he 

was a boy again. 

“Go on!” shrieked Mabel. “ You’ll hit 

him!” 

| _ “He won’t neither hit him!” piped up 

that other girl. 

Crack! Armitage knew he could do it. 

His second shot had bounced from the 

| African’s head, and Louie threw wildly and 


“That'll 


| wholly without effect. fit!” 


“Think yer smart, don’tcher?”’ Louie re- 
| marked, and put on his coat gingerly, but- 
_ toned it tight and favored Armitage with a 
stony glance. But Armitage had never felt 
| SO gay. 

“Double or quits,” suggested Louie, 
“you can’t hit pipes in th’ shootin’ gallery.’ 
Somehow everyone except Louie had 
grown friendly, and all remarks had ceased 
concerning white trousers and buckskin 
shoes. 


“Go on!” whispered Mabel, tugging at 
his arm. 

But no one had to urge him. He had 
drunk the sweet elixir of a bygone time, 
when consequences meant nothing and 
courage ran always high. t 
“All right,” said Armitage, “‘I’ll make it 
double or quits and add another ten.” s 
Those boys were always pikers, Armitage 
remembered, and Louie was like the rest. 
His small mouth grew sullen, and it took 
his girl to stir him into action. 

“What’s the idea?” she demanded. 
“Honest, you make me ti-red! [ thought 
you said you was a easy spender! I thought 
you knew how to shoot! Gee! You otta 
know ——” 

“Say ’’—Louie made a smooth gesture— 
“just you ——” | fi 
Armitage could see the boy was getting 


| He was grateful to Louie, always grateful, 


angry, but personally he felt no rancor. 


and they were a good half hour b 1 
from Pentecost Point. The witchi| 
had struck as clearly as any in lege}. 
seemed to be hurrying from someen 3 
‘place, and certain depressing tl 
which he had outdistanced had cau 
up again. 


for Louie had helped him out of 
astarry forgotten path. Even wh) 
veneer of culture wholly left h| 
occurred at the shooting gallery, ; 
felt grateful. He could understa’ 
feelings at being worsted beneat | 
of his best girl. Beads of perspit 
peared on Louie’s forehead. He, 
long venomous glances at Arm)| 
finally tossed down his miniature |f 
a vulgar oath. | 
“You got it fixed—that’s what } 
“You got the whole thing set U)) 
“Go home,” advised Armits\, 
take shooting lessons.” 
“Louie!” The girl snatched | 
arm and whispered something, || 
wrenched himself free. 
“Is that so?” croaked Louie 5 
“T can’t shoot, can’t 1? You wai j 
you outside, you—you smart-fa j 
“Louie!” Louie’s girl whispei| 
ond time, and Louie started, stare, it 
thing up the street, turned hast! 
and the next instant he and the) 
gone, lost in the restless crowd. | 
“Piker!” remarked Mabel, “5 
paid you your money.” | 
But what did Armitage care {| 
paltry thing? 
Money could never measure w| | 
and that black-faced human tz 
done for him. - In that brief acq h 
the whole world had regained an|) 
smiling novelty. | 
“Who cares?” he asked. 
That whole tawdry Midway hac h 
into a splendid street. He saw 
and the reason for its noise and | 
was a street of youth, built in de} 
all efficient law. 
“You’re awfully wonderful,” sa|! 
softly. “I don’t know how you’w 
but you’re just the way I knew iW 
What’ll we do now?” 
Truly he had done the imposs f 
the use of his own boot straps he hi 
himself from the rut of age. 
‘“What’ll we do?” he answered “ 
do everything. The sky’s the or| 
now we're here.” 


Iv 


AS there any wonder that t 
always a blur in Armitage’s ¢ 

tion of events that followed? Hi} 
was too great for memory to be yi 
for his experiment was succeet 3 
vindication filled him with a brig i 
light. A legacy of disjointed mom t 
all that was left, and it was Mi} 
not his own thoughts that brout 
back to earth. 
“My aunt!” she eried. “It’s ai 
in the morning! Papa’ll simply fr 


Incredulously Armitage lookec 
own watch, and it was two in the |}! 


Just what would Mr. Benton ora! 


say? How could he explain the inco' 
of waiting at the foot of a wall fol): 
debutante? The dream, or whateve 
been, began slowly to wear off. 


Mabel. drove the Wilson Six agé) 


he leaned back almost wearily to u 


he road ahead. | 
“I wish we weren’t going bacl| 
aid, and she also sounded tired. 
‘‘Mabel!”” Armitage leaned forway 


in his anxiety dug his nails into ti 
leather of the upholstered seat. ya 
had a good time, haven’t you? 


“How excruciating!” Mabel | 


softly. “Ask me something hard.” | 


“But—-as good as you would ha) 


with someone else?” ; 


“You silly!” Mabel nodded vic 


and he no longer had a doubt. TI 


her he! 


dent little twist that she gave 


him that they had been friends, ok 
ions of a crowded hour. Tomorrow l 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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continued from Page 126) 

rent, but surely she could only think 

ns Asharp cry from Mabel 

| him to the present. 

lre’s a man on a motorcycle! 
” 


sVilson Six swerved and listed. 
chasing us!” Her voice had risen 
ek. 

—— saw already. A motor- 
hich had evidently been waiting at 
soad on the right, had darted out 
» and was running alongside. Its 
‘n ominous crouching shadow, 
/1 out his hand. For a second 
+e could only watch in stupid fasci- 
: The motorcyclist was not gestur- 
2 was pointing a pistol, and his 
j/sswung forward in a manner which 
‘e understood. The thing was be- 
joke. The man was getting ready to 


‘second Armitage could-not think, 
|. bits of talk all mingled into crystal 
[t could mean only one thing. 
(!” he shouted to Mabel, and he 
jlly spoken before he knew for sure. 
| went crashing through the wind- 
| Mabel put on the brakes. Mabel 
jething, but he did not know just 
twasso utterly unfair to be plunged 
ih a mess, and what was he to do? 
as, he did not have time to con- 
fo sooner had the car stopped than 
(oreyelist jumped from his machine 
ng upon the running board. 
light!” he shouted coarsely. “I’ve 
ybabies this time!”’ 
jage coughed and cleared his throat. 
yukindly stop waving that revolver 
ces?”’ he asked. 
gure on the running board gave a 
verisive laugh. ‘‘An’ so you’re after 
me high-hat stuff?”’ he inquired. 
le backward gleam from the head- 
ayed on the stranger’s face, show- 
livy jaw and coarsely grinning lips. 
trical manner was annoying and 
‘ary. 
|t’s the use in talking?’’ asked Ar- 
e “You can have my money and my 
.Go ahead and take them. We want 
ee 


Jer laugh followed, louder than the 


‘n’ to bribe me, eh? I’ll remember 
ow hop into the road with youse— 
2) up your hands!”’ 

oks,” said Armitage, turning apol- 
ey to Mabel, ‘‘as though we’d better 
Now don’t be frightened. As soon 
ts my watch ——”’ 

‘o-h!”? breathed Mabel. ‘I’m not 
sd? Isn’t it just excruciating? I 
(ne’s—he’s really going ——”’ 

little sweetie’s piping up?’’ re- 
ithe figure in the road. ‘‘You git 
, sweetie. I may be a hick, but I’ll 
t wise.”” 

re a hick, all right,’ growled Armi- 
What’s all this waste motion for, 
? Here’s my money, here’s my 
— 

(m from a flash light darted across 
. “O. K.,” said the man before 
Snappy dresser—panama—snappy 
driving a Wilson—coming from the 
\t the devil are you driving at?” 
\rmitage. “Are you going to keep 
‘all night?” 

47—easy!” Armitage had his first 
‘f horror. The voice was not a crim- 
“You'll know better at the station 
say boy.” 

cd Lord!” Armitage dropped his 
ply. “Are you telling me you're a 
an??? 

/oreycle cop,’ came the answer. 
ju blind or what now? Don’t you 
adge? Hey! Stop or I ——” ~ 
“irst thing Armitage had thought 
‘the flask in his hip. pocket. He 
\dit free and tossed it into the night: 
4 cess to ye!” A 
se to a roar. “Don’teher know 
means to have a gun stuck at ye? 
as that you threw?” 


The policeman’s* 
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“Go find it, if you like!’”’ Armitage felt a 
deep relief in knowing that his flask prob- 
ably could not be found. “I suppose you 
stopped us because you thought we’d have 
liquor in the car. Well, search it! Go 
ahead!”’ 

“Be Godfrey!” A growing excitement 
in the man before them finally revealed his 
antecedents. “‘They told me you was a 
slick one an’ so ye are. The nerve of ye! 
Hold out yer hands, the both of ye!” 

“Oh!” cried Mabel. ‘‘Did you ever? 
He’s going to arrest us!”’ 

*“Here!”’ gasped Armitage. ‘‘What the 
devil’s that you’ve got?” 

He knew, but could not believe what was 
about to happen. 

“Oh, don’t be pretendin’ you’re not after 
knowing what these are. They’re hand- 
cuffs, brother. Stretch out!”’ 

It was a nightmare after a night of folly. 
A minute back he had been a philosopher 
in search of youth, and now he was standing 
by the side of the road, handcuffed to 
Mabel. She leaned heavily against his 
shoulder and grasped his hand—through 
fear he thought at first, until she began to 
giggle. 

“‘Tsn’t it excruciating?’’ she cried. “‘ You 
and me—it’s too good to be true!”’ 

““Eixcruciating!’’ echoed Armitage. ‘‘See 
here, what the devil right have you got —— 
This young lady and I ——” 

“Ouch!” giggled Mabel. 
don’t wave your arm!” 

Armitage knew he was. in for it. What 
would anyone think who saw them? And 
he might have to telephone someone to get 
them out. 

“‘What the devil are you arresting us 
for?’’ he shouted. 

The policeman placed a heavy fatherly 
hand on his shoulder. “Git in the car, the 
two of youse,” he said. ‘‘An’ no more 
squealin’. There’s room for me to drive. 
Bless us, don’t it run sweet! An’ the tip we 
got was right. You two was after bein’ at 
the beach now, hitting the nigger in the 
head.” 

“And why shouldn’t I hit the nigger in 
the head?”’ shouted Armitage. “‘Is it any 
crime?”’ 

Mabel giggled and Armitage writhed 
silently in his seat. It was more than ludi- 
crous—it was a punishment for tempting 
the gods. And the story it was going to 
make! He writhed in his seat again. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t pull so,” said 
Mabel. ‘“‘Isn’t it intimate being hand- 
cuffed to somebody? Won’t you—won’t 
you hold my hand?” 

He turned his head until he could see the 
dim outline of her face. ‘‘That’s right,” he 
said consolingly. ‘‘There’s nothing to be 
frightened about.” 

“You silly!” 

The chain that held them jingled like a 
horse’s bit. 

They were being taken back to that 
beach they had left, but the lights were 
nearly out. The streets all seemed like 
rows of shadowy skeletons. It reminded 
him of an exhausted pin wheel or a Roman 
candle which still glowed fitfully in the 
dark after it had given forth its many- 
colored lights. And he was like that pin 
wheel, weary with whirling and exploding, 
cold, with hardly a spark glowing within 
him. Those minutes at the club, those 
hours at the beach—all of them had been 
fireworks, and fireworks have their day. 

Of course there was a station house. 
The town, wherever it was, which had seen 
that doubtful realm of pleasure grow before 
its startled eyes had supplied a place of 
discipline in a square behind a huge hotel. 
It was built of concrete blocks, of the sort 
better fitted for a garage than a public 
building, with a flight of granite steps and a 
familiar blue light above the door. 

Armitage dragged himself up the steps 
and. Mabel skipped beside him. His arm 
was sore and his shoulders ached, almost 
with. a rhéumatie twinge. There were 


“Qld thing, 


grease and dust on his white trousers. His 


hair was like fresh-raked hay and his coat 
was horribly rumpled. The motorcycle cop 
grinned at him beneath his visored cap. 
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“Some sick-lookin’ bird,’’ he remarked, 
“T’ll tell the world.” ° 

“Tf I had this damned thing off my 
wrist ” began Armitage. 

“Don’t!” cried Mabel. “I’m on your 
wrist, you know.” Q 

A door opened and they were pushed into 
a large bare room, furnished in golden oak. 
A desk stood at one end-and-several-durable- 
looking chairs stood hospitably beside it. 
A loose-jointed man sat behind the desk. 
He had a close-clipped white mustache, 
rendered somewhat youthful by copious 
stains of tobacco juice; but a frosty stubble 
upon his slowly moving jaw proved that his 
mustache also must really have been white. 
As the door opened, his feet were on the 
desk before him in that genial sort of atti- 
tude which philosophers love most, but he 
removed them at once and began buttoning 
a row of brass buttons on his blue coat. His 
jaw, however, continued its thoughtful 
mastication while he peered at them and 
wrinkled his even eyebrows. 

‘An’ what’s-all the_rumpus now?” he 
asked. “‘Hennessey, haven’t you been 
young yourself?” 7 : 

““Somebody’s going to-answer for this!” 
Armitage found his voice. ‘If you’re the 
chief of this police station ——”’ 

“‘ An’ who else would I be, if I wasn’t the 
chief?”’ The frosty jaws of the man at the 
desk paused for a moment in their function. 
“Shut up, Hennessey. I was chief of police 
when this here beach only had a clam 
chowder pavilion on it, and I can recollect, 
I can, when there wasn’t a house now on 
the Grand Boulevard. When I was young— 
say, back in the 80’s now, when the storm 
washed 4 

““What have the 80’s got to do with this 
young lady and me?” demanded Armitage. 
“Instead of telling us about the storm, sup- 
pose you explain why I was stopped on the 
road, and shot at, and brought in here.” 

The chief, with placid authority, raised 
a withered hand. F : 

‘Set down, mister,’ he said. “Set 
down... Hello! , What’s, this, Hen- 
nessey? You’ve got ’em handcuffed!” _ 

“What is it?” Officer Hennessey, who 
had been silently struggling for a word, 
sounded like.a lively drum. ‘‘That’s like 
ye—settin’ moonin’-in here, chewin’ at 
tobacco, whilst your men are riskin’ their 
lives!.-What is it?” Look’at’’em for-your- 
self! Man—snappy dressed, snappy socks, 
panama—with girl, blonde, bobbed hair, in 
a Wilson Sixes And you ask what is it? It’s 
the bobbed-haired bandit couple the cities 
has-been broadcastin’! And that’s all the 
thanks I get!” ; 

“The what?” 
quickly that Officer’ Hennessey stepped 
backward. ‘‘We’re what? - Bandits? “Look 
here, either you or I or somebody must be 
going crazy!” ; 

Officer Hennessey pointed toward them 
eloquently. 

“Listen now!” he cried. ‘Ah, but he’s 
the slick one—and’ he .tried to. bribe me 
too. ‘Take me purse an’.watch,’ he says. 
‘I wanna go home,’ he says. Now what are 
you thinkin’ is funny in that?” 

Mabel interrupted him with:another ex- 
plosion of giggles and buried her: head in 
Armitage’s shoulder. 

“‘Haven’t you done enough,’” cried. Ar- 
mitage, ‘“‘without driving this poor girl to 
hysterics?” : 

“‘Hysterics now?”’ retorted Officer Hen- 
nessey.. “‘It’s brazenness, I’d call it.” 

The captain’s jaw “moved rapidly, as 
though keeping time with his thoughts. 
His neck seemed to stiffen like a bird’s, 
causing his head to rise from the folds of his 
blue uniform. . Oe [ 

“And I’ve been here twenty years!’’ he 
murmured. ‘And who'd have thought of 
this? It all goes to show you never can tell. 
He’s asnappy dresser and the girl is bobbed. 
It sort of stumps me for a minute.” : 

“What stumps ye?” demanded Hen- 
nessey. 


The chief scratched the back of his head. 
“The trouble is,” he said, ‘‘there’s some- 
thin’ wrong somewheres—yes, _ sir...The 


Armitage ‘turned so 


‘“Was there. so many drunks to-- 
‘night all the cells is full? ”’ : 


trouble is these ain’t the first ones. Now 
there’s only one pair of bandits asked for, 
ain’t they? And Rooney brought in an- 
other pair half an hour ago.” 

“‘ Another pair?” said Officer Hennessey. 
“But sure not the same description— 
snappy dresser—panama ‘s 

“*___ an’ a Wilson Six,”’ said the chief. 
“Now I never recollect a thing like this— 
two pair answering to the same description. 
Mebbe if I could see ’em both together I 
could make out what was what, an’ sort 
’em out. Go bring out the parties from 
Numbers 3 and_ 5.” 

Vv 

AS there any wonder that Armitage 

had difficulty in believing it was real? 
He nearly had to pinch himself to believe 
it; but there he was, standing in that hide- 
ous battered room, with steel on his wrist, 
attached to a girl, young enough almost to 
be a child, who seemed to be having a joke 
which was all her own when there was no 
laughing matter. That preposterous old 
fellow in front of them had picked a pair of 
nickel-rimmed spectacles from a drawer of 
his desk and now looked at them mildly 
through the lenses and began stuffing to- 
bacco into a corncob pipe. 

“Look at him!” whispered Mabel. 
“‘Tsn’t he like an advertisement?”’ 

Armitage groaned in his torment. ‘Of 
course you can’t ever forgive me,” he said, 
“for getting you into this.” 

“Forgive you?” Again her voicesounded 
like a bell and drifted mockingly through 
the room. “When I tell the girls they’ll 
just expire! I wouldn’t have missed it for 
the world!” 

Armitage straightened his back and en- 
deavored to straighten his tie also. ‘Look 
here,” he said to the chief, ‘‘you don’t actu- 
ally pretend you suspect us of being ban- 
dits? Why, man, look at us! Do we look 
like criminals? We can prove we aren’t. 
We come from Pentecost Point.”’ 

The name of Pentecost Point did have a 
certain effect. 

“Then mebbe,” suggested the chief, ‘you 

can telephone a witness. The telephone’s 
right here.” 
' “At this time of night!”’ cried Armitage. 
“Tt’s absurd, man! I can’t wake anyone up 
at three in the morning! Think—of the 
gossip ag 

“Yes’””—Mabel began again with her 
giggling—‘‘won’t it be excruciating?” 

“Tt isn’t funny,” said Armitage sharply. 
_ The chief leaned back in his swivel chair 
and smiled. The way his lips curled re- 


- minded Armitage of the sun setting behind 
» snow-covered fields. 


“Mister,” he remarked, ‘it don’t do any 
good to be smooth. The description says 


‘polite and classy,’ and Jimmy Rooney 


seen someone down at the beach answering 
to it—and you're going to prove who you 
are and why before I let you go. Pretty 
soon we'll have some of the parties who 
were robbed in. It won’t be long till 
mornin’.”’ 

“But I don’t want to wait till morning,”’ 
groaned Armitage. “Of course I can prove 
my identity—but can’t you put yourself in 
my position?” 

““Mebbe,”’ said the chief mildly, ‘I ain’t 
got the imagination. Now here’s what— 
here comes the other couple. If you can 
prove you aren’t bandits, I’ll let you off. 
That’s fair, ain’t it?’’ 

A door beside the desk had opened and 
Officer Hennessey pushed two persons into 
the room, who stood blinking and dishev- 
eled in the bright electric light. They were 
a man and a girl, both sullen and sleepy. 
The man was dressed in the tawdry splen- 
dor of an office boy on a Sunday off and the 
girl But Hennessey was speaking. 

“Chief, you win. Both gents is snappy 
dressers. Both girls is bobbed.” 

Yet Armitage scarcely heard. He could 
only stare, fascinated, for it still was like 
a dream. The man confronting him was 
Louie, who had endeavored, unsuccessfully, 
to hit the nigger on the head. Louie recog- 
nized him also. His face lighted up in an 
evil smile. 


ee (Continued on Page 132) 
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How it eliminates shocks @ 
by leveling bumps 
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Levelizers level out the ride in any make of car. 
Large or small. With balloons or regular tires. 


Many shock absorbing devices have been 
offered, all based on excellent principles and 
theories, and all aiming at one purpose—to 
take bumps and rebounds out of driving. 


But the WEED Levelizer is so built that 
it produces just the correct amount of 
friction under ALL conditions. This effect 
being produced by a unique floating drum. 
On rough roads it resists every bump 
automatically in proportion to the tend- 
ency to rebound. On smooth roads it eases 
up to give freer play to car springs. Thus 
eliminating the hard jerky sensation. 


Laboratory and road tests over a period of 
years insure the desired action under all weather 
and road conditions. 


Made and recommended by 
the makers of 


WEED CHAINS and BUMPERS 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston + Chicago + New York < Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + San Francisco 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains 
for All Purposes 


CAs simple as a spool 
and piece of string 


Prove for yourself the simplicity of 
this wonderful new device—prove it 
with a common spool and piece of 
string, as illustrated above. In the 
WEED Levelizer the spool is a float- 
ing drum, the piece of string isa spe- 
cial steel cable. Your fingers holding 
the spool are a strip of special fric- 
tional material fastened to the inner 
side of the steel shell at the bottom 
of the Levelizer. 


This illustrates all there is to the 
Levelizer, except that spiral springs 
re-roll the floating drum. pulling the 
cable in quickly on the return stroke. 
It’s so simple that nothing gets out 
of order — nothing needs adjusting 
or oiling. 
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9 vide in comfort 
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All previous standards | @ of riding comfort are 
now made obsolete by \#® this entirely new way 
—the WEED Levelizer way. 


If you care only for results: WEED Levelizers level 
out the ride in any car. 


If you care to know causes of results: WEED Level- 
izers regulate checking force by use of a floating 
drum, special steel cable, and a strip of frictional 
material against which the steel cable forces the 
drum in exact ratio to tendency to rebound. 


There is nothing you have to do to make the WEED 
Levelizer operate properly—nothing to get out of 
order. ... The adjustment is set at the factory for 
light and heavy cars. ... The action is automatic. 


Test WEED Levelizers on your car. Drive down the 
same streets or roads you regularly ride over. Go on 
the same old familiar bumps. Hit the same corru- 
gated spots, the same car tracks, the same ruts, 
the same railroad crossings. Then you will appre- 
ciate what WEED Levelizers offer. 

Take advantage of this wonderful new riding comfort. 
Ask your dealer for further information, or write to 
the American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
(In Canada—Dominion Chain Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ont.) 
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The Levelizer maintains a smooth 
resistance throughout the upward 
motion of the car body, in proportion 
to the tendency to rebound. 


It takes effect immediately when the 
car strikes a bump or rough spot. 


It carries on clear to the end of the 
rebound. 


It eases up for minor surface irregu- 
larities, giving freer play to springs, 
thus avoiding the jerky sensation of 
too rigid resistance. 


It does not get out of order, requires 
no adjustments, no oiling. 


It is easy to apply and stays “put.” 
For all makes of cars; heavy or light. 
With balloons or regular tires. 


Ride comfortably with 


WEED Levelize 


Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


IMPROVED 


youn’ 


EXTINGUISHER 


You couldn’t imagine the 
number of automobiles 
saved by PYRENE. 

Letters pour in every 
day to tell about other 
narrow escapes— other 
victories for PYRENE. 

If a fire should start in 
your car, serious injury 
to some members of your 
family might result unless 
you have a PYRENE at 
hand. 

Improved PYRENE is 
made to serve always—to 
fail never—to conquer fire 
—and to keep it out. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


> one 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers, 


R.E L; 6007560 


is the answer to 
Powel Crosley, Jrs., 
demand onhis en- 

ineers for a more 

etfect 5 tube re- 
ceiver that would 

tve maximum - 
fange, selectivity 
and volume at low- 
er cOSt.....4 


GCROSLEY 
RADIO 


Write Dept. 31 for Booklet 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP., Cincinnati, Ohio 
West of the Rockies, add 10% to all prices 
Dealers sell Crosley Radios from 
$975 to? 75 And the Musicone 
Loudspeaker at $1475 


Save Money on Awnings 
Duban Awnings are equal in quality to the 
made-to-order kind, but sold at lower prices. 
Standard sizes fit every window or porch. Beau- 
tifully striped cloth—adds beauty to every 
home. Rust-proof frames insure long life. Look 
for the name “ Duban” in every awning. 

Write for free catalog, fabric samples, 

brice list and name of nearest dealer. 
DEALERS. There is still some good ter- 
ritory open. Write for proposition. 


The Duban 


hade Co 
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(Continued from Page 129) 

““T’ree cheers for th’ police!’’ he called 
in horrid derision. ‘‘You pulled in some- 
thin’ this time! Lookit, Sadie, who they 
got!” 

Louie ended with a high ferocious laugh, 
in which Sadie joined with even greater 
shrillness; but Armitage had sense enough 
to envy Louie’s poise. He knew, in his 
turn, that he was being ridiculous, and yet 
he could not stop himself. 

“This has gone far enough,” he said, and 
also tried to laugh. “I know something 
about law. You have no right to hold me 
without a single bit of evidence. As for 
this—gentleman, I don’t know who he is, 
outside of seeing him for a few minutes at 
the beach.” 

“Mark that, chief!” cried Hennessey. 
“They’re after being acquainted!” 

“And what if we are?” asked Armitage, 
turning red. ‘I don’t know exactly why I 
should be compared with him, especially 
about clothes.” At this point he felt him- 
self growing excited. His pride was 
wounded. He writhed when he thought of 
| the trouble he had taken about his clothes. 

“Haven’t you any eyes?” he demanded. 
| “I’m decently and quietly dressed. How 
can you possibly compare what I’ve got on 
| with that small-town toggery collection 
| over there? Why, just look at him—look at 
| him!” 
| As he finished, Sadie gave an indignant 
| shriek. 
| “Andas for the girl with him,” continued 
' Armitage, “‘how can you compare her with 

the young lady I’m escorting? Why, she’s 
painted—she’s ——’’ 

“Painted!” shrieked Sadie. ‘‘Say, do I 
stand here to be insulted? What about his 
own lady friend? Ain’t she painted? And 

| look at her skirts! Look at how she wears 
her stockings! Say, I’d be ashamed % 


7|  Louieraised hishandimploringly. ‘Take 


| this bracelet off of me!” he begged. “Take 
| it off and let me get a slap at him! My 
duds come from a small-town toggery, do 
| they? Say, they cost twice as much as his! 
| Look at\’em both together, chief!’ 

“Be still,” said the chief, and adjusted 
his glasses on his nose. ‘‘ Yep, you're right, 
I guess. His clothes are snappy, but yours 
must of cost more. More genteel, kind of. 
I don’t know much of these summer swells, 
but you certainly are sweller. Yes, sir, I 
don’t know as I recollect iH 

“Suppose you recollect this,” broke in 
Armitage. It was getting on his nerves, 
just standing there. ‘‘ You haven’t got a 
shred of evidence to hold this lady or me, 
and you keep us here one minute longer 
with this ridiculous business, and I’ll get 
you into enough trouble ——” 

“Ridiculous, is it?’’ The chief rose from 
his chair. ‘‘There ain’t nothing so ridicu- 
lous. The parties described have been rob- 
bing motorists and stores at the point of a 
gun, and if that ain’t serious ys 

“Then don’t be such an idiot!” snapped 
Armitage. ‘‘I haven’t any gun.” 

The chief sat down again in his chair and 
looked somewhat blank. “‘Hey!”’ he said. 
“Now that’s right. Busted, if it ain’t so! 
These other parties had two automatics. 
Have you searched ’em, Hennessey—him, I 


| mean? The girl certainly couldn’t hide 


much in the clothes she’s got.” 

“There’s no need to be insulting,’ said 
Armitage darkly. 

“He isn’t insulting,” Mabel objected. 
“He’s just telling the truth, poor dear. It’s 


the latest style.”’ 

Hennessey began pulling articles from 
Armitage’s pockets, which he tossed one by 
one upon the desk. 

“Hundred and ten dollars.’ The chief 
catalogued each item grimly. ‘‘Too much 
money to carry just for fun, and 
What’s this?—matches. And a big silk 
handkerchief to wrap round your face, like 
as not.”’ 

“Don’t talk such rot!’ pleaded Armi- 
tage. ‘‘Can I shoot with any of those 
things?”’ 

“‘Shoot!”’ Louie gave a coarse, trium- 
phant shout. ‘‘Didn’ I tell you we was 
runnin’ with objectionable company, Sadie? 
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T’'ll tell the world he can shoot! I knew he 
wasn’t right when I seen him pull his stuff 
at th’ beach. Seven pipes in a row!” 

‘An’ what’s more,” broke in Hennessey, 
“‘wasn’t I near forgetting? He did have a 
gun.” 

The chief nodded in placid triumph. 
“Yep,” he said, “‘I guessed as much to see 
him. But here—where is it?” 

“‘He was after tossin’ it away,’’ said Hen- 
nessey. ‘‘Ah, he’s a wise one, but I seen 
him pull it outa his hip pocket an’ shy it 
into the bushes before I could make a grab 
TOM Ita 

Though it seemed impossible to believe, 
he was being enmeshed-in a vicious net of 
circumstantial evidence. Armitage’s mouth 
felt dry and his knees were near to trem- 
bling. It all was going from bad to worse, 
and now anyone could guess what would 
happen. He and Mabel would be kept all 
night in that ridiculous one-horse police 
station because they were suspected of 
banditry. 

There would be a story for them back at 
Pentecost Point! In his desperation and 
at the knowledge of his impotence, his voice 
nearly broke. 

“What on earth makes you such con- 
founded fools?” he cried. “‘Can’t you see 
we're self-respecting, decent people? It 
wasn’t a gun I threw away. It was my 
pocket flask.” 

The chief stood up again, and a loud de- 
risive laugh came from Louie, whom the 
chief reproved. But evidently he had some 
humor left, despite his legal years. At any 
rate he allowed himself to smile. 

“Golly day!” he remarked. “I gotta 
remember that one. It’s kinda choice. 
Self-respecting you call yourself—an’ go to 
carryin’ liquor. Well, now that’s enough 
for the night. I didn’t like your looks from 
the first, mister, and that fixes it. Besides 
which, who’d be fool enough to throw away 
a flask hereabouts? An’ should it be a 
flask, as by your own admission it is, that’s 
enough to hold you on. Take ’em away, 
Hennessey. Lock ’em up.” 

It was one of those times when one’s 
whole past returns. The very walls of the 
police station grew dim as Armitage beheld 
the path of his folly and knew there was 
no hope. He would have to telephone. 
He would have to arouse Mr. Benton and 
be the laughingstock or worse for years of 
idle hours, and all because he had tried— 
tried what? 

And that was not the worst. He could 
pay for his own egotism, but what would 
people say of Mabel? It was the popular 
belief, at any rate, that the woman always 
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’ which divides all generations. | 


paid, and then he heard her A) 
her clear chimelike voice. | 

“Look at him,” she was gay 
don’t talk such excruciating nong 5 
you poor old dears, he couldn’t 
himself to be a motor bandit OA 
man! Look at him for yoursgel, 
got to be young to do it. And j 
past I don’t know what! Oh, he’s » 
fully old!” | 

Armitage looked at her almoj} 
ingly, and he realized that wh: 
was worse than all the rest. A nh 
station house—a sardonic inte), 
Mr. Benton would have been y\ 
its stead. The old chief, starj 
across the desk, was no longer a\) 
contempt, but an awful sort of 
was going to deliver a verdict w) 
tage already knew. The hard ely) 
was on her face, and he could pi\ 
smoothness of her skin, which ncp 
could imitate and no cosmetic «| 
and he could see the glint in s 
tranquil, gentle, like the first fai| 
morning. How had he ever daret( 
his weight of years with hers? | 

“You see—you know’’—she { 
Louie and nodded seriously—")) 
to be young even to imagine bein) 
with a girl. You can see that, (\ 
And don’t you see he’s much too: | 
he’s a friend of father’s! And ni‘ 
father’s ——” 

She gave an eloquent laugh ar] 
thought unfinished, but it was en | 
had failed. He had done his be: 
night, and her clear eyes had de } 
falseness. The chief was looking | 

“A friend of father’s!” he rep | 
want to know! Now lemme hay: 
look. Why, say, he is gettin’ on | 


He wished that Mabel would n « 
so. She chattered on and on, asif ) 
dawn was soon to come to brinj{ 
tling ranks of sober thoughts. It \ 
clear, his failure, and clearer for » 
less ripple of her voice. Her cai> 
her optimism, aroused him to (l 
for once he would have been as car ; 
as joyously forgetful of what was} 
once he would have laughed at e : 
as Mabel laughed. 

Once it would have been a rf 
story, to have been shot at, arrest \ 
cuffed, freed. | 

“Hasn’t it been wonderful?” s | 
“Gosh, it’s lucky that I thougl ¢ 
about your being old!” 

Armitage did not answer, but h 
smile. Through the shattered w1 
he could see that they were gett | 
and a faint light was in the sky i 
edge of the sea, and in a minute | 
be over. She was close beside him » 
shadowy, and yet she was far awi 
that she did not know that she 1 
him by the things she had said. 11 
a gap between them—that ra 

“And weren’t they nice?” sh? 
“They understood right off.” 

“‘Yes,’”’ he answered almost bitt | 
was remarkable how quickly the ! 
stood.” . oa 
“And it’s been so perfect! TP) 
had more fun.”’ She could not eve? 
stand his bitterness. She disregar J 
though it did not exist. “And it’s 
way I always thought it would tes 
been just what I hoped.” 
| “Just what you hoped?” She mi! 
been startled by the change in his \° 
she looked at him hastily. “Ho 
I be? It isn’t anybody’s fault, but 
I’ma back number. After tonight - 

He stopped. An exclamation fron’ 
stopped him. “Why, you old det 
cried. { 
And then she said a thing s0 na? 
Armitage had neglected it in his! 
calculations, and yet so true that he! 
know whether to laugh or ery after § 
said it. Indeed, he never knew. 

“Why, you old dear, you eouldy): 
thought I wanted you to be my a6 
could you? You've always been s0” 


| 
| 


- and prosperity followed in its 


‘is comparison out of our systems, 
ke a bird’s-eye view of Italy as 
| found her on his assumption of 
‘re is no doubt that the Fascist 
-; saved the country from anarchy. 
transition, whether calm or vio- 
_political usually dominates the 
ij phase. The new rule is often 
(eerned about consolidating its 
igh inert office filling rather than 
{terial effort. Mussolini did the 
» made the Fascist party the iron 
it of his will—he is the greatest 
| European politics—but at the 
) he infused hope into a despairing 
jnd industrial life. 
‘rstand his performance you must 
it he faced at the start. Between 
‘if the war and the triumph of the 
1922, Italy went from exaltation 
‘ths. The exaltation was inspired 
‘etory over the hereditary foe— 
md the redemption of the lost 
‘rovinces. But emotion is poor 
‘an it stand up against the kind of 
leflation that hit Italy harder 
, of the other Allied countries. As 
‘ the people had acquired ex- 
| habits during the war. There 
79 adequate income with which to 
e silk stockings and other finery 
itions work had provided, or even 
ities of life. Unemployment in- 
jhe currency depreciated; deficits 
(magic bean stalks; upheaval be- 
inic. 


94 Receiver for Italy 


‘nism always thrives on unrest, 
‘was ripe for the red poison. In 
', 1920, the workers seized the 
lactories in the north, but after a 
ly discovered what the misguided 
ually finds out—that the wicked 
system is the only one that pro- 
gular pay roll. Although the 
jan crumpled, production was 
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stifled, class hatred grew apace; capital re- 
tired to the safety vault or crossed the 
frontier; bankruptcy was imminent. 

Behind all this disorder that was rapidly 
merging into national disintegration lay 
various aggravating chronic conditions that 
were peculiarly Italian. To begin with, 
there loomed the eternal problem embodied 
in a surplus population. One of the princi- 
pal products of Italy is children. Each 
year 500,000 new mouths must be fed. 
There is increasing congestion at home. 
Then, too, Italy is practically without nat- 
ural resources save water power. She must 
import all her raw materials, coal and most 
of her food. There is always the possibility 
of a large adverse trade balance. 

The government was incapable of meet- 
ing the postwar issues such as I have out- 
lined. Cabinet followed cabinet, each one 
weaker and more temporizing than its pred- 
ecessor. All were at the mercy, or lack of 
it, of the radical elements. Strikes were the 
order of the day and the entire railway sys- 
tem was demoralized and property rights 
were almost abolished. A dictatorship of 
the proletariat, with all its possibilities for 
disorder, loomed. 

Mussolini, who had formed the Fascist 
party in 1919, realized that the time to strike 
had come. -A former socialist and anti- 
monarchist—here you have part of the play 
of contrast in his vivid life—he saw that 
only a reactionary movement could save 
the country. The march of the Black 
Shirts on Rome in October, 1922, and the 
taking over of the government by the one- 
time hodcarrier and tramp printer—these 
were only a few of his jobs while in exile in 
Switzerland—are chapters of familiar his- 
tory that need not be repeated. 

Once in power, Mussolini made things 
happen. 

Perhaps the simplest way to show what 
he has brought about as economic stabilizer 
is to draw a parallel with a more or less 
bankrupt corporation that goes into re- 
ceivership. When the Fascist rule began, 
Italy was like a big concern that had 
foundered through mismanagement and 


was burdened with an excessive debt. It 
had valuable assets in the shape of a thrifty, 
hard-working people and the power to issue 
money. In the latter procedure lay an ad- 
vantage over the ordinary business enter- 
prise in trouble. 

Mussolini, for all practical purposes, be- 
came a sort of receiver for Italy. He did 
what every other honest receiver would do 
in similar circumstances. He weeded out 
the sluggards, imposed drastic economy and 
brought about the revival of that all- 
essential to trade and finance, which is con- 
fidence. This confidence could result only 
from the knowledge elsewhere that a firm 
hand was at the helm and that there would 
be no temporizing. All the foreign money 
that has been employed in Italy since 1922 
has been an investment in what Mussolini 
stands for—in fact, largely in the man 
himself. 


Checking Currency Gambling 


Summed up, his major program has been 
to restore finances, distribute the tax bur- 
den equitably, stimulate production, re- 
organize the government departments 
and—what is typical of his outlook on busi- 
ness—transfer the railways, telephones and 
telegraph to private ownership. If you 


know Europe at all, you are aware that one | 
obstacle to both comfort and progress is | 


government control of public utilities, 


Take the railways. A deficit of $60,000,- | 


000 in 1922 was converted into a profit of 
$10,000,000 in 1925. Before the Mussolini 
rule, the lines averaged nine employes per 
mile. Now there are six. Putting it 
another way, the number of employes for 
each million of axle kilometers in 1921 was 
sixty; today it is thirty-five. The freight 
handled in 1921 was 39,000,000 tons; for 
1925 it aggregated a total of 63,000,000 
tons. 

Mussolini has aimed at the heart of the 
Italian transportation problem, a vital na- 
tional issue as well, by stimulating elec- 
trification of railroads. The reason is that 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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the Driver's Seat 


If your automobile has the 
Bijur Lubricating System 
you don’t have to waste time 
in spot by spot chassis greas- 
ing—nor by laying up your 
car for lubrication. One pull 
ofa plunger from the driver’s 
seat and every bearing is 
precisely and reliably oiled. 
You do it daily—in just a 
moment’s time. 


All 1925 and 1926 Packards have 
Bijur Lubrication. Later on other 
cars will have it. Cannot be at- 
tached—must be built in by the 
manufacturer. 
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It’s the second 10,000 miles that makes the big hit 


If you want to join that big group of car owners 
who are enjoying an extra advantage on every 
point of tire service ... get going on Generals. 


Almost unbelievable mileage has had a lot to 
do with the big swing to General, but there are 
many other advantages that make General 
stand out among tire values today. 


Using only the purest friction rubber in gen- 
erous quantities reduces internal heat and wear 


and assures not only the longest possible tir 
wear, but also a worth-while saving in powe 


and gasoline. The extra cushioning of Genera 
Tires means a greater degree of comfort an 


safety in addition to being a decided factor it 


longer car life. 


Talk to the General dealer. He can arrange i 


so that in changing to Generals, you won’t sacti: 


fice the unused mileage in your present tires 


Get going on Generals now. 


«GENERAL 


TIRE 
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; produces no coal, but has immense 
wes of water power. Hence white coal, 
sied by the falls in the Alps and Apen- 
., will be a factor in the general econ- 
. because it reduces one of the biggest 
1) of import. 

Ike fnance. In 1921 the government 
4 deficit of nearly 18,000,000,000 lire. 
ng my visit to Italy in March the 
shly account of the treasury indicated 
‘plus of 337,000,000 lire for the first 
| months of the fiscal year, while the 
‘sponding period of the previous finan- 
jrear showed a deficit of 187,000,000 
)The fiscal year of 1925-26 presents an 
jive balance of 300,000,000 lire. The 
ynal money is stabilized. In spite of 
jill of the French franc, with which it is 
ty linked, it has continued to hold its 
l 

‘connection with the fiscal problem is 
juminating instance of the Mussolini 
yorship. -He has stopped gambling in 
‘ancy by making it difficult and expen- 
or the speculator to buy lire. If aman 
filan wants to purchase dollars or 
ids sterling, he is required to show the 
ie purpose for which they are wanted. 
§ a merchandising proposition, for in- 
e, he must produce the documents to 
‘the genuineness of the transaction. 
fe cannot sell the lira short and en- 
ge inflation. These measures, imposed 
‘easury regulations, have made the 
(ry a bull instead of a bear on the 


4 


iy. 

it the job did not end here. In Italy as 
shere, the instinct to speculate is strong 
jt recognizes neither class nor creed. 
jolini has checked speculation by lim- 
ithe operations of stockbrokers. For- 
ir any fly-by-night broker operating on 
e string could set up shop and wax fat. 
cy every broker is required to put up 
00 lire in cash or gilt-edge securities 
ie he can do business. It is difficult to 
| loans for gambling. In consequence 
st of brokers is considerably curtailed 
|he temptation to lose savings corre- 
ingly minimized. 


Two Italian Miracles 


[rn for a moment to industry and we 
jhe same kind of influence. I will take 
two instances to show the advance 
Mussolini became steward of the na- 
fl economic well-being. In 1925 Italy 
nd second to England in shipbuilding, 
ig risen from a place well down the 
| The biggest motor ship yet laid down 
‘aunched at a Triest yard last year. 
'e once the Italian merchant-marine 
lew over steerage loads, it now waves 
filled cabin lists. The quota system 
.ot been without its compensations to 
, aS you will see when I deal with the 
tion in detail. 
le other industrial miracle is in arti- 
isilk, now a dominant Italian industry. 
125 Italy marched to second place as 
jicer of the fiber. We are first. One 
: plant near Milan employs 25,000 
le. This enterprise is one of Musso- 
| pet protégés, as he told me with great 
¢, 
fom the start he saw that if Italy would 
blidate her comeback, she must in- 
‘e her wheat production and her exports. 
ly a fighter, he planned campaigns 
ms of aggressive offensives. For 
armers he instigated what he calls the 
te of the wheat, and for manufac- 
'S the battle of exports. He called to- 
pr Tepresentative groups in each line 
‘laid down the law in his strenuous 
jon, saying, ‘‘ You must reduce the un- 
rable trade balance, and the only way 
_ galvanize production.”’ Under his 
‘tion, the Council for Exports was 
ed, with Dr. Alberto Pirelli, one of the 
"un industrial kings, as chairman. 
erywhere I found a vitalized com- 
ial interest due entirely to the confi- 
in Mussolini. For years the National 
! Bank of New York had a branch at 
va. After the Fascists came into power 
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another was opened at Milan. The director 
told me that it would not have been 
launched but for the new political deal in 
the country. The same collateral is behind 
the $40,000,000 cash we have put with 
Italian water-power projects during the 
past eight months. 

For years there was academic discussion 
over the construction of the Apulian Aque- 
duct from Benevento to Lecce to supply a 
considerable section of the southeastern 
part of Italy, comprising forty communes, 
with a population of 3,000,000 people. 
Mussolini saw its vital advantages and put 
the enterprise through. Counting its con- 
nections with the smaller towns, it is more 
than 300 miles in length, and therefore the 
longest in the world. The same procedure 
happened with the Rome-Ostia railroad, 
which had been talked about for a quarter 
century and which he completed. It is now 
an electrically driven line that puts Rome 
within twenty minutes of the sea. He also 
inspired the Apennine tunnel between 
Florence and Bologna, and the direct line 
from Rome to Naples. 


Muzzling the Maffia 


In this encouragement of varied endeavor 
you have a hint of the restless and many- 
sided will of Mussolini. But it extends in 
other directions too. He has declared war 
on the Maffia, perhaps the most sinister 
secret society anywhere, the terror and 
scourge of the south. He is fighting the 
Black Hand with a corresponding hand of 
iron, with the result that murder and black- 
mail as pastimes are being eliminated from 
Sicilian sports. During my week in Rome 
269 persons, all allied with the Maffia, were 
arrested in and around: Palermo for com- 
plicity in assassination or abduction. Ban- 
ditry as an occupation has ceased to pay. 
We may well emulate this Fascist crusade 
against organized crime. In waging it, 
Mussolini has heightened his hazard of 
assassination, because the Maffia is no re- 
specter of persons and never forgets. 

Now for the close-up of the man behind 
this stirring march of events. Just as Lloyd 
George was the primary objective of the 
human-interest historian in England dur- 


ing the war, so-is Mussolini the outstanding | 


goal of curiosity in Italy today. Everybody 
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That makes your teeth look 


€ 


decay and gum troubles 


(Run your tongue across your teeth and you'll feel it!) 


‘off color’’ and invites 
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Be 


Accept, please, this remarkable dental test which firms 


delicate gums and gives 


who visits the country wants to see him. | 


Many do, because he moves about freely 


and unafraid, but not so many get the | 


chance to talk with him. 
The appointment for me to see him was 
made for a Saturday morning at half-past 


eleven o’clock at the Foreign Office. Mus- | 


solini is not only Premier but also Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Minister of War, Marine 


| JN a few days you can work a 

transformation in your mouth 
this new way. Dazzling whiteness 
will supplant that ‘‘off-color’’ look 
of your teeth. Your gums will be- 
| come firm and take on the healthy 
coral tint you envy. 


and Aeronautics. He draws salary for only | 


one job, however—which, by the way, is 
the equivalent of $1000 a year, incredible as 
it may seem. At the present rate of ex- 
change, it is about 25,000 lire. He also has 
an expense account of 5000 lire. The fact 
of the matter is that the real ruler of Italy 
is a poor man. His share of the revenue 


from his newspaper, Il Popolo d'Italia, is | 


not very large, for the bulk of it goes to his 
brother, who is now editor, and to the staff. 

The moment I got within sight of the 
Foreign Office I realized the precautions 
taken to safeguard the great man. Plain- 
clothes men—you can never mistake them— 
swarmed about the exterior of the build- 
ing. The only reason why I was not held 


up for a once-over at the entrance was that | 


I arrived in an American Embassy car that 
bore the magic initials, C. D.—Corps Dip- 
lomatique—on the license plate. There 
were more detectives in the big courtyard 
and along the stairway that I had to mount 
to reach the main floor. 

Even before I saw Mussolini, I got the 
gesture with which he is associated. It is 
the famous Fascist salute, a revival of the 
old Roman greeting of the uplifted 
hand. Every secret-service man on watch 
at the Foreign Office indulged in it, and 
likewise the officials there with whom I 
came in contact. The same thing happened 
whenever I called on any other member of 
the government. 


FILM ... the trouble maker 


| Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous 
coat. 

That film is an enemy to your 
teeth—and your gums. You must 
remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It absorbs discolora- 
tions and gives your teeth that 
| cloudy, ‘‘off-color”’ look. It is the 
basis of tartar. Germs by millions 
| breed in it, and they, with tartar, 
are a chief cause of pyorrhea and 
gum disorders. 


| 
I 
I 
| 
You can feel it with your tongue } 
I 
! 
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whiteness by removing the dingy film that clouds them 


Many old-time methods fail in suc- 
cessfully combating it. Regardless of 
the care you take now, your teeth 
remain dull—your gums toneless. 


New methods remove it. 
Your Gums become Firm 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has dis- 
covered effective combatants. Their 
action is to curdle the film and re- 
move it. Your gums become firm 
and of healthy coral color. 

What you see when that film is 
removed— the dazzling whiteness 
of your teeth — will delight and 
amaze. you. 


Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this method. A 


few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond doubt. 

Mail the coupon. 
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How antiquated and costly it would be if the water wheel “down 
by the old mill stream” were still used to turn the wheels of in- 
dustry! The invention of the FINNELL Electric Floor Machine 
makes it just as antiquated and costly to use hand power to clean 
the floors of business and industry. 


The FINNELL Electric Floor Machine scrubs floors incompara- 
bly cleaner than hand methods. It polishes too, linoleum, rubber, 
cork as well as wood floors. With it, one man can do the work 
of three. It soon pays for itself in the saving in time and labor. 


Office buildings, banks, stores, hotels, hospitals, factories, 
schools, thousands of them—use the FINNELL at a profit. There 
are several models—a right type for every kind and condition 
of floors. 

FREE BOOKLETS! “Your Questions Answered by Users,’”’ for business 


concerns and institutions. If interested in the new FINNELL Polisher and 
Scrubber for household use, ask for booklet, ‘Beautiful Floors.” Address 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 
105 Collier Street | Hannibal, Missouri 


Floor machine headquarters for twenty years 
District offices in principal cities of U.S. A. 


Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
‘ 114 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1, England 
t Kungsgaten 65, Stockholm, Sweden 
Vin 


; Note to the Public! When you see clean ‘man. | 
\ 


remember “‘Clean Floors reflect clean man- 


agement, clean methods, clean business.” 
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Like all busy men, Mussolini is punctual. 
I waited for about five minutes in a hand- 
some antechamber rich with hangings and 
adorned with bronzes and marbles. There 
is nothing democratic, so far as investiture 
is concerned, in the approach to this com- 
moner who is now a prince of power. 

At 11:35 the Marquis Paolucci, a per- 
manent Foreign Office attaché, who is one 
of the Premier’s confidential associates, 
came in and said that all was ready. I fol- 
lowed him across a wide hall; he flung open 
the door and I found myself on the thresh- 
old of an immense and stately room that 
had none of the atmosphere of the formal 
government establishment. Mussolini calls 
it the Hall of Victory. The ceiling is high 
and the walls broken with galleries whose 
railings are hung with rich Florentine 
medieval tapestries. 

Behind a massive flat-topped desk in the 
far corner stood Mussolini, cold appraisal 
in his penetrating eyes. It is his almost 
invariable custom to remain with arms 
folded at this vantage point while the 
visitor makes his way across the entire 
length of the room. Many have found the 
journey a terrifying ordeal, because the 
distance is too long for immediate speech. 
One feels a merciless diagnosis at every step. 


The Man Behind the Mask 


It is also Mussolini’s habit to make most 
of his callers stand during an interview. 
The story is told that on one occasion he 


| received Angelo Musco, a well-known Ital- 
| jan actor, whom he kept on his feet while 


Gone are the Days” 


an animated discussion of the drama 
went on. 

Finally Musco became tired and said, 
“Your Excellency, after all, this is not a 
bar and there is no rail upon which to rest 
my feet. May I sit down?” 

Much to my surprise, Mussolini came 
out from behind the desk to meet me. With 
a firm clasp of the hand, he said in Eng- 
lish, “I am very glad to see you.” With this 
he pointed to a chair in front of the desk, 
asked me to sit down and then retired to his 
corner, where he stood during the entire 
conversation. When he became especially 
interested, he leaned forward on the desk 
and gesticulated in a way reminiscent of 
Kalinin, president of the Soviet Republic. 

The dictator wore riding clothes and leg- 
gings that showed signs of hard usage. 
They were in sharp contrast with the mag- 
nificence of his setting. He usually rides 
every morning and often goes straight to 
his office. 

I had made careful inquiry beforehand 
as to what language to use and was told 
that Mussolini, though capable of making 
some headway in English, spoke French 
and German fluently. His English grew 
out of a characteristic incident. At the first 
Lausanne Conference he met and admired 
the beautiful Lady Curzon, who had ac- 
companied her husband, head of the Brit- 
ish delegation. She chaffed him on his 
inability to speak English, whereupon he 
said, ‘Madame, in three months I shall 
write you a letter in English.” Exactly 
three months after that time she received 
a communication from him in her native 
language. A curious vanity of achieve- 
ment is strong in the Fascist leader. 

Our conversation developed into astrange 
medley of English, French and German. 
Like many people who have acquired a 
smattering of a language, he likes to show 
off in it. To give him credit, he under- 
stands some English; but I noticed that 
when he had an important point to make 
he lapsed into French or German. Apropos 
of this is the typical remark that he made 
at the conclusion of the audience. I apolo- 
gized for the mélange of tongues that I had 
used and his comment was: 

“Did I not prove to you that I could 
speak all of them?’’ Nothing could have 
been more Mussolini-like. 

The first and, I might add, the last im- 
pression of Mussolini is that of ruthless 
force. His face is a grim mask shot through | 
with something intensely tragic. His eyes 
are piercing and his mouth vehement. 


May 25) 


Scant of hair, sturdy of build, wit), 
neck and chest, he looks the fighter 1 
is. His voice is rich and eloquent, Hi, 
fails to dramatize himself in everyth | 
says and does. You are not long wij) 
before you realize that a famous rej, 
to Roosevelt applies also to him: 4 
funeral he wants to play the corpse | 
a wedding the bride.”’ | 
Prize salesman and showman thai 
he did none of this posturing with my } 
feel the sincerity of his conception of 
service. To have become master of I \ 
thirty-nine—he is the nearest appre | 
youthful national leadership to the yj, 
Pitt—and to have wrought the mir; |¢ 
economic readjustment that is his ¢\ 
plishment, required tenacity, coura; ; 
dogged purpose. 
At the outset of our talk he snapp| 
“No interview.” This was contrary) 
usual procedure, for he generally disq; 
freely for publication. The reason fi't 
temporary injunction was that not lo} 
fore he had made his sensational ;) 
about the Tyrol which was a defy t)} 
many. The reaction in Europe w:) 
favorable to him and for the mom: 
had put a damper on his enunciation, } 
is so often denunciation. As the con 
tion proceeded and he became inte} 
in what we discussed, he relented an} 
sented to be quoted on some of the m} 
that came up. 
We had not been together long bef } 
asked me if I had been in Italy kb 
When I told him that I had been wi'' 
Italian armies at the Carso, Gorizi: 
Monte San Gabriele, his face relax | 
the first time, and he said, ‘“‘I wasas] 
and was wounded.” 
In many respects Mussolini in com 
tional action is precisely like Lloyd G \ 
notably because he interviews his | 
viewer. All men of his type are in cea | 
search of information. When you ean 
it to them it eases the way materially), 
it happened, I was able to tell him |) 
various men whom I had met and iny¢ 
he was interested. He was especially} 
cerned about Hindenburg, Kemal ]} 
and Trotzky. In his grimness he str 
resembles the Turkish president. W | 
said that Trotzky had told me the » 
great war would be between Englan F 
the United States he said, ‘How abst! 
The first evidence that he had a ser } 
humor came when I spoke of my va) 
meetings with Kerensky after the first | 
sian revolution. He asked me to size ii 
up and I said—we were then speakii) 
German—that he was an actor. Ath 
Mussolini smiled, clapped his chest, ti | 
to the Marquis Paolucci and said w!| 
smile, “That is what they say of me.” 


Mussolini Defines Fascism | 


It was when he turned to Fascism th} 
really let loose. Among other things he 
“TheysayIl amatyrant. Haveyou seer 1 
evidence of it? Fascism is no tyranny! 
was not forced on Italy. The peopk 
cepted it. The Italians do only what ? 
want to do. Fascism means work, cot! 
ation, patriotism and civic discipline.’ | 

On the Italian economic situatior! 
said: ‘‘Italy is finding herself and I am? 
timistic about the future. She is peat! 
and she is becoming increasingly pros! 
ous. Our industry is expanding by leaps 
bounds. You have only to examineourPp 
ress in the manufacture of artificial sil | 
find out what our potentialities for in'# 
trial development are.” | 

I told him that he would get a great 
come in the United States, whereupor | 
declared, ‘‘I would like to go—but will 
ever be?” There was something aln} 
tragic in this utterance, a portent perk 
of the early doom that may be his. La® 
when I asked him about his health, § 
became animate and said with vigor, _ 
I look like a dying man?” 

Externally he did not. His face, bron’ 
by the sun, was firm; his eyes flashed ‘4 
his stocky body seemed to radiate strené 

(Continued on Page 141) . 
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}his daily régime is not that of a 
ced by disease. He is up at six 
ides horseback for an hour, then 
‘ awhile. I mean, of course, with 
jor evasion and side-stepping are 
‘e Mussolini category of things. 
sy he finds distraction in long 
-es. He is an expert driver and 
, no speed laws. He is usually at 
at eight o’clock, and is about the 
-ier or Minister of Foreign Affairs 
j) so early. In most government 
-Jurope this hour is dawn. ~ 

sn inveterate cross-examiner, as I 
.yered, Mussolini asked me many 
sabout my work. He was im- 
terested in the circulation of THE 
| EyENING Post. He knew the 
f course, but he had no idea of 
‘ching power. This detail touched 
list and publisher in him. 

jail of the conversation related to 
hat deserves a section all its own. 
‘his measure to harmonize capital 
, and to bring about compulsory 
‘no. It had just been adopted by 
. and he was full of the subject. 
‘iprehend it I must first make a 
«nation of the contributory causes. 
‘scism, Italian trade-unionism was 
‘in the Socialist Confederation of 
jimarily a political agency, as in 
lo destroy the radical element as 
ied in the unions Mussolini had 
ite the chief organ and provide 
iite amenable to his will. So he 
ithe so-called Syndicati Fascisti, 
jnothing more or less than Fascist 
ins, although the members need 
warily be Fascists. Most of them 
ited because they know on which 
1 bread is buttered. These Syn- 
_ not confined to actual workers, 
ile the intelligentzia as well. 


ls and Idleness Outlawed 


lscisti Syndicati constitute a re- 
ie medieval guilds, which had far- 
sowers. Through them the artisan 
-tist asserted themselves in public 
ante had to join the Apothecaries’ 
order to establish political affilia- 


| 

ithe pre-Fascist order the socialist 
irrorized the country with strikes. 
trikes took toll of 3,346,827 work 
igricultural labor and 18,387,914 
nodustry. The following year the 
vas 14,170,321 days in agriculture 
18,237 in industry.. Just how the 
influence operates is shown by the 
tin 1924 only 5150 days were lost 
ut of strikes on the farms and 518,- 
ilustrial activity. 

2ar the number of strikes was al- 
‘ligible. 

uld have resulted only from the 
omplete wiping out of the old 
labor unions. Early this year Mus- 
jsolidated his labor program. There 
friction between employers and 
|, So he devised the measure to 
lhave referred. It is technically 
\ the Fascist Trade Union Bill. 

t provisions the only labor groups 
ile to engage in collective bargain- 
tthe Fascisti Syndicati, who are 
ja national federation resembling 
‘ican Federation of Labor. By this 
: Stipulation the remnants of the 
imions were backed off the boards. 
lilly, it gave the Premier a new 
‘weapon of his own, as you will 
/ see, 

le bill does much more. It sets up 
( machine for compulsory arbitra- 
Il differences arise on wages, output 
_ there must be a conference be- 
> workers of the Syndicati Fascisti 
‘employers, as represented by the 
\Fascist Federation of Italian In- 
‘and the Association of Italian Cor- 
3. If no agreement is reached, the 
jut up to a Magistracy of Labor, to 
d in every important community. 
Ision of this magistracy—it is 
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headed by a jurist, who can call in experts— 
is final and unalterable. There is nothing 
new in the compulsory-arbitration idea, but 
it has usually failed to arbitrate. With 


Mussolini behind the scheme, it will prob- | 


ably not suffer its customary fate. 

So much for the technic. Mussolini has 
gone even further. He makes dislocation of 
the industrial machine punishable by fine 
or imprisonment or both. In this way he 
aims a body blow at an international evil 
which flourishes because it defies the law. 
As Mussolini has put it in his forceful 
fashion: ‘‘Strikes must be outlawed. If a 
man kills another man, he is brought to 
the bar of justice. His offense is a crime 
against society. In the same way a strike 
is a crime against production. It should 
pay the same penalty.” 

Still another step for nation-wide effi- 
ciency is expressed in the new movement to 
outlaw idleness. While I was in Rome a 
bill, sponsored by Mussolini, was framed to 
punish all nonworkers. This, of course, ex- 
cludes those physically incapacitated, but 
it does hit the drones and the shirkers. 
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Everybody, from the lounge lizard to the | 


petted heir of fortune, comes within its 
scope. It is an absolute departure in the 


matter of mobilizing the human resources | 


of a country. 


A New Italian Nationalism 


When I congratulated Mussolini on this 


program he kindled to the subject. With | 


an enthusiasm that betrayed how dear it is 
to his heart, he said: 

“T can repeat to you what I said in my 
speech to the senate two days ago when I 
advocated the passage of the trade-union 
bill. 
original, and therefore the most revolution- 


It is the most courageous, daring, | 


ary measure submitted during the forty | 


months of Fascist government. 
result of those forty months of political ex- 
perience and two and a half years of the 
National Fascisti Urions. 

“This syndicalism sprang from the con- 
quest and destruction of subversive forces. 
At first it was essentially rural, the product 


It is the | 


of a revolt of those who had been abused by | 


landed proprietors. But this syndicalism 
was not destined to be limited to the coun- 
try. Next came the National Association 
of Fascist Railway Workers, which purified 
that branch of labor; and later the organi- 


zation of the postal and telegraph workers. | 


Month by month, the syndicates have been 
extended to the industrial workers, until 
today they number 2,000,000. It is an im- 
posing force, over which Fascism and the 
government exercise full control. It is a 
force that will obey. 


“The other day one of these Fascisti | 


unions attempted to proclaim an unreason- 
able strike and without proper authoriza- 
tion. It was instantly dissolved. Why? 
Simply because Fascisti syndicalism aims 
first of all at educating the masses. It 
must be an educational force. It desires a 


minority of conscientious workers aware of | 


the necessity of national discipline. 


“The war gave all Italians a true notion | 
of nationalism and of nationality. Working | 


classes are not international. The English 


Labor Party, for example, have not ac- | 


cepted the Italian debt settlement, although 


they knew it would impose a heavy burden | 
on Italian finance and consequently on the | 
Evidently they are | 


Italian proletariat. 
English first and internationalists after- 
wards.” 

On the subject of capitalism, Mussolini, 
the one-time socialist, has striking views. 
Here they are: 

“‘A characteristic of the Fascisti syndi- 
calism is that it recognizes the historical 
function of capital and capitalism. Here 
we are frankly antisocialistic. According to 
the socialist theory, capital is a monster 
and the capitalist a prison warder and a 
vampire. In our teaching, this is all false 
logic. : 

‘Capitalism is not on the decline. In- 
deed, it is not yet in its dawn. We must 
accustom ourselves to the thought that the 
capitalist system, with its virtues and its 
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defects, has still several centuries of life 
before it. In fact wherever it has been 
abolished, it has always later been revived. 
“Socialists have false conceptions of 
capitalists as being individuals who take 
pleasure in despoiling the workers. The 
modern capitalist is the capitalist of in- 
dustry, of immense organization—a man 
who has the highest sense of civic economic 
responsibility. Upon him depend the des- 
tiny, income and well-being of thousands 
and thousands of workers. He desires only 
the success of his undertakings and the suc- 
cess of the nation. Capitalism therefore 
has a function which is thoroughly under- 
stood by the Fascisti syndicates. 
“Another fundamental point in Fascisti 
syndicalism is class collaboration as op- 
posed to class war. We see capital and 
labor not as antagonistic forces but forces 
that supplement each other. One can do 
nothing without the other. In this 
codéperation lies the economic 
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Obviously, the man has an iron constitu- 
tion. His physical ailment and the inces- 
sant tax that he makes upon his vitality 
would have killed any ordinary individual 
long ago. The latest evidence of his hardi- 
hood was on the trip to Tripoli in mid- 
April, when for five consecutive days he 
was in action from early until late and 
seemed to have no ill effects. 

That Mussolini has no illusions about the 
future is shown by the fact that he has 
made a political testament. With a curious 
premonition of impending danger, he has 
said to have written it just before he stepped 
out on the balcony of the Foreign Office to 
meet what would have been certain death 
had the carefully laid plan to shoot him 
from an adjacent hotel room not been foiled. 

By the terms of this testament, those in 
the know assert that he leaves the steward- 
ship of the Fascist Party to a triumvirate. 


safety of the state and the indi- 
vidual. The successful carrying 
out of our program means true 
industrial democracy.” 

By this time I realized that my 
timewasup. I asked the Premier 
to inscribe for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post the photograph of 
him that is reproduced in this 
article, which he did graciously. 
Healsosigned another forme. He 
writes, as you will observe in the 
signature, with thesame dash that 
marks his movement and utter- 
ance. 

As he escorted me from his desk, 
I stopped before a painting that 
stood against the wall. I could not 
quite make out just what it signi- 
fied. Mussolini saw that it con- 
fused me and said, “That is a 
futurist representation of our 
march on Rome.” 

I remarked that there was 
nothing obscure about the event. 
He smiled as if in happy remem- 
brance of the coup which made 
him boss of Italy. 

With a strong handshake, he 
bade me farewell halfway down 
the chamber. When I turned at 
the door to bow to him, he was 
already sorting out a pile of pa- 
pers. The next job was on. 

Thereremains the leading ques- 
tion. After Mussolini—what? It 
is, let me repeat, of acute concern not only 
to Italy but to all Europe. 

Few contemporary riddles are more diffi- 
cult of solution. In the past, confusion has 
usually attended the break-up of dictator- 
ship or the end of one-man power. The case 
of Mussolini appears slightly different, be- 
cause he has created a close-riveted political 
system which seems likely to carry on, 
whatever the contingency. What now fol- 
lows, therefore, is more or less speculative. 


Il Duce’s Political Testament 


First, the matter of the succession and 
the consequences. Sober opinion in Italy is 
that it depends upon the manner of his 
passing. If he should be the victim of an 
assassin, there is likely to be a violent re- 
action and reprisal. Just what might hap- 
pen was indicated by the rage that followed 
the discovery of the plot to shoot him in 
October. On that occasion, and also after 
a woman wounded him in April, he urged 
toleration for the enemy. With his voice 
forever hushed there would be no re- 
straining influence to check the fury against 
the anti-Fascists. 

On the other hand, if he succumbs nat- 
urally there would possibly be time to dis- 
count the end. Every malady in the roster 
of ills is attributed to Mussolini except fear. 
The truth is that he is suffering from an 
ulcer of the duodenum. Its conquest, how- 
ever, requires careful diet and repose. Mus- 
solini is observing the diet, but there is no 
such word as “relaxation” in his flaming 
lexicon of life. Perhaps he is content to live 
the hectic hour and let it go at that. 


Mussolini Speaking at Rome at the Seventh Anniversary 
of the Founding of the Fascisti, March 28, 1926 


The most conspicuous figure in it is Luigi 
Federzoni, now Home Secretary in the cab- 
inet, a one-time journalist who is a sort of 
talkative Coolidge, as one Roman described 
him to me. After Mussolini, Federzoni is 
regarded as the ablest person in the Fascist 
inner circle. He has even been mentioned 
as a rival. Therefore he stands out as the 
best bet for the next premiership. Second 
in the list is Giuseppe Gentile, a scholar who 
was Minister of Education and who is 
something of the Taft type. 

The third coheir is Roberto Farinacci. 
Prior to 1919 he was an obscure station 
master at Bologna. In a few years he rose 
to be secretary-general of the Fascisti. He 
is said to be the author of many of the 
measures that have silenced. the anti- 
Fascisti at home. 

These men, who may be strong enough 
to hold the reins on the wild horses once the 
crisis arises, represent the three wings of 
the Fascist organization. The element of 
danger lurks in the extremist wing headed 
by Farinacci. Recent events show that 
Mussolini is trying to weed out the terror- 
ists. The Matteotti case embodied a warn- 
ing that has gone home. This may account 
for the retirement in March of Farinacci as 
secretary-general of the party. He was suc- 
ceeded by Augusto Turati, a labor organi- 
zer, who, though an extremist, is not so 
rabid as his predecessor. 

The selection of this trio indicates that 
Mussolini seeks to harmonize all the ele- 
ments for the succession. Can Fascism 
continue its grip on the country once the 
founder and inspiration is gone? A yea 
ago this was a highly debatable matter. 
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Showing the Way to Airplanes 
As Well as to Motor Cats 


Something better than old-time cooling methods had to be found 
for airplanes. Dependability, safety; power, efficiency —all demanded 
it. Franklin success suggested air-cooling. It was ttied—and is now 
being rapidly adopted. By the finest automotive engineers in the world! 


‘What Franklin has done for aviators, it has long been doing for 
motorists. Not merely by providing a cooling system which never 
requires even a thought, but also by setting the pace in other phases 
of engineering and performance. 


For Franklin copper-radiation air-cooling leads to other exclusive 
construction principles, easily explained and demonstrated, which 
create notably greater riding comfort, handling ease, operating 
economy, and speed over the road. 


To these advantages are coupled the growing prestige of its un- 
compromised quality, and the acknowledged style supremacy of its 
de Causse designs. Aviation’s adoption of air-cooling is only the 
latest proof of Franklin’s leadership in progress. 


Franklin comes fully equipped, ready for the road. Add 
only tax and freight to the list price. Convenient terms. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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the reason why the jury—composed exclu- 
sively of Sacred Camels—had acquitted 
Skinny. Neither was it because Squire 
Hezekiah Mason had not been himself a 
dromedary. Nay, it was, of course, only 
because Skinny the Tramp was a wholly 
innocent young man. But out of Mr. Tutt’s 
sojourn in Pottsville and association. with 
his Abyssinian brothers had grown up a 
mutual feeling of regard that made him 
nowhere more at home than when sitting 
on a cracker barrel in Colson’s grocery, 
swapping yarns in Meachem’s Notion Store 
or attending the monthly fodder given by 
his fellow Camels in P. of H. Hall No. 709, 
which faces the octagonal stone horse trough 
in the square down by the wooden deppo, 
the other side of which is occupied by the 
brick block built just before Artemus Ward 
lectured there in ’59. 

Unless perchance it was when he was 
casting a Brown Hackle among the lily 
pads of Turtle Pond—the very pond upon 
whose shores Mrs. Jessel had played when 
as a child she had lived on the ridge above 
Turkey Hollow. 

“Funny I never noticed her father’s 
place. Come to think of it, I didn’t know 
there were any houses near Turkey Hol- 
low—except the hermit’s shanty. If only 
she’d let me keep her going until her step- 
mother dies, everything would be all right,” 
he growled. “In that case she could live 
in comfort in the country instead of going 
to Ward’s Island.” 

Cy Pennypacker’s telegram—‘“‘Ice is out 
and the trout is rising’’—not only drove 
Mrs. Jessel completely from his mind but 
also threw the otherwise orderly law offices 
of Tutt & Tutt into a turmoil. This was a 
yearly occurrence to which the entire 
force—from Tutt and Miss Wiggin, the 
chief clerk, down to Scraggs, the copyist, 
and Willie Toothaker, the sublimated office 
boy—looked forward with resigned horror. 
Once Mr. Tutt had received his annual call 
to the wild, nothing could hold him in New 
York. 

The most important of cases, the most 
assiduous of opponents, the sternest of 
judges, could not prevent him breaking 
every legal engagement. 

His “I am an old man, bowed down with 
years and heavy with responsibilities. 
Surely my learned brother will not insist 
upon my going to trial when the state of my 
health demands a few days’ rest!”’ would 
have melted the heart of a Jeffreys; par- 
ticularly when, having secured the desired 
adjournment, he would step to the bench 
and with an imperceptible wink hand Cy 
Pennypacker’s telegram to the judge. Ex- 
perienced members of the bar refused to set 
down cases with Tutt & Tutt for trial in 
June, and from the middle of May the 
firm’s legal staff lived in a state of appre- 
hension bordering upon hysteria until the 
moment finally arrived for them in com- 
mittee of the whole to accompany the 
senior partner to the train, bearing his rod 
case, his fish basket, his tackle box, his 
green carpetbag with the stag’s head 
worked on it in yellow worsted, and his pair 
of enormous rubber boots. 

Having bundled his belongings into,the 
sleeper, they would gather about the end 
platform of the rear car and, with relief, 
watch their old friend’s smile dissolve into 
a wreath of stogy smoke behind the de- 
parting train. 

The Camels were coming! 

A similar committee—usually composed 
of Cy Pennypacker, old man Meachem, Si 
Higbey and Sheriff Moses Higgins—always 
received him at the deppo upon his arrival 
at Pottsville in the morning, conducting 
him triumphantly to the Phcenix Hotel, 
where his rooms were reserved by Ma Best 
from year to year, and where a hot break- 
fast of fried eggs, oatmeal and griddlecakes 
with maple sirup inevitably was in waiting. 
For the annual visit of Ephraim Tutt to 
Pottsville had become—like that of Bar- 
num’s circus and the Zingara Gypsies—one 
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MR. LAYS A GHOST 


(Continued from Page 15) 


of universal rejoicing, particularly upon 
the part of the Sacred Camels of King 
Menelek. 
Iv 

Shee sun was just sinking over the ridge 

behind Turkey Hollow, and the shadows 
were creeping out toward the center of 
Turtle Pond, when Ephraim Tutt waded 
ashore from where he had been standing 
among the lily pads, dismantled his rod, lit 
a stogy and called it a day. The whistle at 
Sampson’s Mill at the other end of the pond 
had already blown six o’clock and it was 
a three-mile walk—mostly through the 
woods—back to Pottsville. He knew that 
he should be getting along, yet he could not 
resist lingering there in the growing dusk, 
watching the pond turn to brighter and still 
brighter blue as the sky flushed a deeper 
and deeper red. He had come to love this 
part of the Mohawk Valley as he loved no 
other locality, and in particular this 
strangely rustic little town, which in spite 
of motor, telephone and radio somehow 
managed to preserve its unsophisticated 
rural quality. Now that he had stopped 
casting, it seemed cold to the old man, and 
with a final peep into the creel which hung 
heavy on his hip he started around the 
pond. 

“Green Vamp! Bah!” he chuckled. “I 
wonder what McKinnon would say if he 
could see my basket!” Just ahead of him 
lay the clearing on the edge of which—in 
sight of the pond—stood the shanty where 
the hermit had been murdered, now de- 
serted save by squirrels and porcupines. 
Did his ghost—which many of the villagers 
believed to have materialized in the form 
of a huge gray moth—still flutter against 
the windows? There had been more than 
a touch of the gruesome about the case. 
Impelled by something other than. curi- 
osity, Mr. Tutt walked to the half-open 
door, which had not been closed since the 
hermit’s body had been removed for burial. 
The large black stain where it had lain on 
the floor was clearly visible in the half light. 
The air inside was unpleasant, foul with 
the smell of animals. As Mr. Tutt with- 
drew his head something with wings 
brushed his face. Ugh! In the act of strik- 
ing at it, he stayed his hand. The hermit 
had been a good hermit. 

Already the shadow had crossed the pond 
and was racing up the slope behind the 
shanty. It would be getting dark soon in 
the woods and Mr. Tutt did not particu- 
larly fancy the idea of such a lonely walk. 
His glance into the shanty and the recollec- 
tions it had aroused had got a bit on his 
nerves. Beyond the clearing he could see a 
wood road leading up the hillside. There 
must be a highway somewhere with which 
it connected—probably the one from Pat- 
terson Corners. He had always used the 
short cut, but the thought of the highroad 
at that moment had a distinct appeal for 
him. 

Shifting his creel to a more comfortable 
spot on his thigh, Mr. Tutt strode across 
the potato patch and followed the road up 
the hill. It had obviously not been used for 
many years, for the grass was high and in 
some places his passage was barred by 
fallen trunks. Encumbered by his boots 
and tackle, his progress was slow; but in 
spite of obstacles he soon found himself in a 
flood of golden sunlight again, below which, 
as in the depths of a well, he could see the 
indigo mirror of the pond. A hundred yards 
farther and the road ended abruptly in a 
woodlot overgrown with raspberry bushes. 
Forcing his way through them, Mr. Tutt 
came unexpectedly upon an ancient stone 
wall. Ahead, the woods seemed thinner, as 
if they had once been forested. Next in- 
stant he had straddled the barrier and stood 
free and clear. His vision, no longer im- 
peded by underbrush, raced down long 
tunnels of beech trees whose yellow boles 
shone like halberds of an advancing host. 
Gold everywhere! His eyes, dazzled by 
the misty welter, groped against the blue 


background and caught on a crenelated 
turret that canted crazily above the tree 
tops. A house! Good! Where there was a 
house there must be a road. 

Then the golden lances slanted into the 
sky and he found himself in twilight again. 
The sun—lingering just long enough to 
light him to the crest of the ridge—had 
sunk. For a moment it seemed almost dark, 
then his eyes adjusted themselves and he 
moved forward through the beeches that 
everywhere stretched away like the long 
alleys of a maze. Silence had fallen with 
the dusk; not even a bird’s peep answered 
the rustle of the leaves at his feet. He 
could no longer see the turret—was not 
even sure of its exact direction, was hardly 
positive now that he had actually seen one. 
The sudden descent of the darkness that 
had swooped down like the cupped hand of 
a malevolent giant, the uncertainty of 
where he was, and—must it be confessed ?— 
the insect wings that had flecked his cheek 
in the dead man’s shanty, contributed to 
make him rather uneasy. He was not 
afraid of anything, but he was—had he 
been willing to acknowledge it—on the 
verge of being so, particularly as he had 
an undefined but none the less uncanny 
sensation that a pair of human eyes were 
watching him from among the trees. The 
gathering darkness had turned the beech 
boles into the pillars of a crypt where, 
beneath the overarching foliage as beneath 
the impending vaults of a cathedral, one 
might expect to come upon some recumbent 
white effigy. 

A gleam of white flickering amid the 
trunks ahead of him made his old heart 
bound and stop. There it was again! The 
sudden snap of a twig not far away turned 
his skin to goose flesh. 

“Fello!’’ he called in a voice without res- 
onance and which held no conviction even 
for himself. “‘Can you tell me the way to 
the road?”’ 

There was no response. The wind had 
died completely and there was nothing to 
cool the sweat that had gathered on his 
body. The white object, whatever it was, 
had come to anchor and appeared to have 
settled down upon the ground. Had his 
faded eyesight played a trick upon him? 
Mr. Tutt, gripping his rubber boots in one 
hand and his rod in the other, proceeded 
cautiously in the direction of the ghost. Six 
steps more and he shouted with nervous 
laughter. A tombstone! A white head- 
stone standing a little askew in the middle 
of a glade. Bending over it, he read: 


SUSAN MoNnkKs 
d. June 3, 1905 


Curious place to be buried, he thought, 
in the middle of ‘a wood. Still, they did 
those things; but usually a private burying 
ground held more than a single grave. She 
had lain there twenty years by herself! Was 
she wife of the owner, or his daughter? 
There was nothing to indicate her age. 
Who was the owner? 

Mr. Tutt ignited a stogy and looked 
about him. The woods were undeniably 
thinner and there was something resem- 
bling a path leading out of the other side of 
the glade. The house was probably close 
by. Swinging his boots over his shoulder, 
the old lawyer started on through the open 
wood that crowned the rise and unexpect- 
edly emerged upon the house, the turret 
of which had been visible from below. It 
was one of the architectural abortions of 
the Franklin Pierce era—a sway-backed 
two-story affair with tipsy pillars and sag- 
ging piazzas adorned with fretwork, the 
whole topped with a grotesque and mon- 
strous tower painted in broad stripes of red 
and yellow that gave it the effect of a huge 
militant snail. Weeds grew high on the 
ancient driveway that curved to the rickety 
portico, cracks in the windows on the sec- 
ond floor had been stuffed with rags! and 
paper, and the front doorsteps were en irely 
missing. An abandoned desolation,| one 


would have said, had it not Vb 
faint odor of cooking that ming | 
atmosphere of mustiness. Sor} 
recently been frying bacon arou] 

Mr. Tutt climbed gingerly U) 
azza, and searching the outer s)| 
door, found a dilapidated 1h 
clang that followed his py. 
through the house, but brough( 9 

“Bootleggers, maybe. All ths. 
like to get an idea of where I ay? 
the old lawyer. “Hey!” he sho » 
Monks! Anybody home?” | 

But Mr. Monks did not answe | 
stirred. Then his eye caught ij\, 
tering over the fanlight the wor p 
WOOD. 

“T wonder who lives in jj 
Carlton!” exclaimedthe lawyer | } 
a match and held it to one of thy 
discovering thereby that the gla | 
freshly cleaned and that what :} 
be the sitting room inside was ¢\ 
furnished and had the air of bei || 
The next flare disclosed an ebo) ; 
the corner beside the window, ff 
stove, a case of wax flowers on {} 
two tall vases containing cat-o jj 
an easy-chair with a small table 
which stood a workbasket, ani i 
wall over the fireplace a grout |f 
photographs in heavy round gi 
The Monks family! | 

“Well, this won’t get us anyw 
clared Mr. Tutt as the mateh |i 
extinction in his fingers. 

He was on the point of descen \; 
drive when he became conscious h 
not have told exactly how—that 
somebody in the house and th 
under that somebody’s obseryati|. 
the hypothesis of bootlegging 0 1 
him; it was a likely place for tl} 
enterprise, and bootleggers coul }) 
sion be very unpleasant. Hasti | 
up his paraphernalia, Mr. Tutt) 
the piazza and started along the i 
he did so he unmistakably hearc ) 
within the house, and the sound/ 
being cautiously closed. Mr. In 
whoever he was, evidently ini it 
follow him. Well —— 


“I’m Captain Jinks of the horse Y 
I feed my horse on pork and bea | 


earoled Mr. Tutt, accelerating ; 
But it was now so dark that spee 
of the question and he dropped | 
low gear. He could hear some ot] 
or animal creeping through the tr), 
leling his course and keeping ai(t 
distance, moving when he movet) 
when he paused. He hated bein : 
like that! What was the fellow go | 
And then Mr. Tutt, remembering 
bottle of paraffin in his tin tackle 
ceived a desperate idea, HEmpin 
contents over his match box, he se» 
and threw the whole thing blazi. | 
direction of his mysterious purs|! 
stantly the woods were illuminat - 
forest scene from Robin Hood. | 
But his star shell disclosed né 
about to spring. The leafy tunnel 
empty and he was about to proce|( 
way when, half hidden in the sha 
tree trunk hardly fifty feet away)! 
the motionless figure of a woman 
in gray, which, even as he looked e 
to fade away into the darkness. 
““On pork and beans!” yelled N 
and with his creel banging agains! 
and his rubber boots flying, he dast I 
the road as fast as his old legs wol|' 
him. ie | 
sBS WAS not mere weakness of ‘” 
that induced such haste on the 4 
Mr. Tutt; he had an imperative re° 
reaching Pottsville at an early pole 
Bellows, the deputy sheriff, was £01)’ 
raised to the Purple Mountain ¢° 
Tutt as Past Grand Patriarch thei 
(Continued on Page 149) || 


| 
(Continued from Page 144) 
,) elevate him. Until long after mid- 
tthe windows of the P. of H. Hall glowed 
ji subdued and mysterious light, while 
. bdued but equally mysterious noises, 
ling muffled bleatings and squawk- 
shinted at the rites being performed 
1. It was 1:35 A.M., to be exact, when 
utt, having at last solemnly declared 
4 to be a true Abyssinian brother, 
4 the gilt collar of his regalia, laid aside 
ace, sword, chapeau and gavel, and 
, the rest of the herd of Sacred Cam- 
-;cluding Grand Supreme Exalted 
yrch and Ruler Si Higbey, Grand Su- 
+ and Exalted Scribe Cy Pennypacker, 
»| Exalted and Supreme Keeper of 
»um Meachem, Sheriff Moses Hig- 
sand Toggery Bill Gookin—who were 
sming birch beer and Frankfurters at 
‘her end of the hall. 
this were not tomorrow I should call 
yond of a perfect day,’’ quoth he, hand- 
jund his case of stogies and elevating 
‘ng legs to a neighboring chair. “I 
«demonstrated the superiority of the 
1:1 Hackle, I have performed my full 
yio King Menelek and—I have seen a 
5”? 
ou must ha’ been fishin’ up to Turtle 
\ shrewdly deduced Scribe Penny- 
lj, “Folks do say the hermit still 
13 the place. I’ll never fergit how he 
<| the night that I photographed his 
1? 
ir beit from me to deny that he does!”’ 
red the Past Patriarch. ‘‘But the 
I saw was a female ghost.” 
‘gery Bill Gookin laid down his Frank- 
« Since the time when Zaida, the 
(ful Zingara gypsy, had put him in 
¢with his Great-uncle Zeb Tooker he 
2en generally accredited the leading 
‘: of Pottsville and was inclined to 
1e psychic powers. 
low was she dressed?’’ he demanded 
iitatively. 
] misty gray,’ answered Mr. Tutt. 
1: is how she appeared to me.” 
“ll or short?” 
ledium, I should say.”’ 
Ind of fleshy?” 
lreally couldn’t tell you,’ admitted 
d lawyer. ‘To be frank, I didn’t re- 
tlong enough in her vicinity to find 


Iknow her!” declared Toggery Bill. 
she ghost of Susan Monks. I’ve often 
2r floatin’ along the woods on the edge 
| pond at nightfall. She’s harmless. 
he ought to be laid. Every ghost 
nto be laid. Only there ain’t been no 
Izhost layer round here since Aunt 
ere died. She could lay ’em to 
sell!” 

}) doubt the literal truth,” agreed Mr. 
t “But may I ask, Brother Gookin, 
ou know the lady’s name?” 

(i, she’s buried up on the hill at Beech- 
(the old Dix place. My boy Hank 
ithe grave and took me up there one 
't’s writ on the stone.” 

l'e seen it,” boasted another Camel. 
ve I,” asserted Cy Pennypacker. 
loner see her than the gray moth they 
1Wilbur Drake.” 

les anybody live there now?’’ in- 
« Mr. Tutt generally. 

body but old Mrs. Dix and the Eye- 
that works for her,” replied Penny- 
. “T guess nobody ain’t seen her for 
in to twenty years either. She won’t 
!)ody in since her friend, that Monks 
1 that used to live with her, died. If 
tly comes on the place she shoos ’em 
ynds the Eyetalian after ’em with a 


lay? ” 

‘mno. She’s queer.’’ 

ow long has she lived there?” 
“oe Pennypacker, who had thus for a 
‘aken the honors from Toggery Bill, 
(d round at his fellow Camels. 
Eetty darn long, I reckon. I’m fifty- 
: an’ I can remember her an’ her hus- 
“arivin’ into town behind that old 
‘mare when I was a boy. She seemed 
Yaged to me then.” 
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“Old man Dix died in 1885,” said the 
sheriff. ‘‘She’s lived there ever since, but 
she don’t come down off the hill none since 
then.”’ He took a sip of birch beer medita- 
tively. “Come to reckon it up—that’s forty 
years, ain’t it? She must be pretty well 
along.” 

“Amos Dix and my granddad were the 
same age,” announced Wampum Keeper 
Meachem. “They was boys together. And 
my granddad was born in 1807. He voted 
for Andrew Jackson—twice.”’ 

“Same year?” insinuated Toggery Bill. 

Meachem glared at him without replying. 

“An’ he fit in the Mexican War.” 

“Old Dix was an old son of a gun,’”’ con- 
tributed the sheriff ambiguously. “This 
here woman’s his second wife. He never 
had any children by her.” 

“He never had any children by nobody 
as I ever hear of,’’ declared Pennypacker. 

Job Hascom, president of the Pottsville 
National Bank, interrupted him. 

“Yes, he did, by his first wife—a daugh- 
ter. She married a man named Ezra Jessel 
and went to New York a long time ago— 
fifty years or more, I guess.’ 

“How do you happen to know about it, 
Job?” asked Mr. Tutt. ‘You don’t look so 
old as that.”’ 

“It is pretty ancient history,” admitted 
the rural financier. ‘I only know about the 
family because my bank has acted as 
trustee for the widow ever since Amos Dix 
died. Personally, I never saw him—nor 
her. I don’t think many people have.” 

“She used to come to town years ago 
once in a while,”’ said the sheriff. ‘‘But she 
ain’t been in now for—well, gosh, it must be 
twenty years, as Cy says.”’ 

Mr. Tutt was entirely obscured by a blue 
haze. His voice, like that of Amfortas from 
the tomb, now boomed forth. 

“How does she get her supplies?” 

“The Eyetalian buys ’em for her and 
fetches ’em home in his flivver, along with 
her mail,’’ explained Toggery Bill. ‘‘He 
has a shack down by her gate. You never 
can get anything out of him. ‘Me no un- 
derstan’,’ he says. Still,’”’ continued Bill, 
“she always pays the first of the month. 
I’ve no kick comin’.”’ 

“By check?” came from the pillar of 
smoke that was Mr. Tutt. 

“Yep. On Job’s bank.” 

“Ts she a native of Pottsville?” 

This conundrum, though simple, 
stumped for a moment the entire herd of 
Camels. 

Then Hascom said, “‘No, I remember 
now that she came from Felchville. We did 
some business for her there once years 
ago—I forget just what.” 

A pale streak showed above the hills 
when the Sacred Camels of King Menelek 
scattered to their beds. But Mr. Tutt felt 
no desire for sleep. He was experiencing 
one of those spiritual obsessions—vulgarly 
known as having a hunch—that came quite 
unaccountably out of nowhere; when his 
subconscious mind, boiling like a geyser, 
took possession of his faculties and whisked 
him among the stars, annihilating space and 
time, the laws of mathematics and of logic, 
and endowing him with an uncanny intui- 
tional clairvoyance. So up and down the 
piazza of the Phcenix Hotel he paced, with 
his hands behind his back, smoking stogy 
after stogy, while the good burghers of 
Pottsville snored in their tightly shuttered 
bedrooms, until the cocks began to crow and 
the grinning sun stuck its nose over the 
ridge behind Turkey Hollow and Ma Best 
came down to the kitchen and began rat- 
tling the stove. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
sitting up all night—an old man like you!”’ 
she berated him. 

“Old! What do you call old?” he de- 
manded. 

“‘T guess you must be seventy!”’ she de- 
clared. 

“And if I am?” he retorted jauntily. 
“That’s only the zenith of life. I had a 
great-uncle who used to go horseback riding 
at one hundred and six and only gave it up 
because, as he said, it was unseemly in one 
of his age.” 
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“Well, so far’s I am concerned,” as- 


-serted Ma, ‘‘I hope to quit washing dishes 


long before that and be lying in my peace- 
ful grave.” 

Mr. Tutt carefully decapitated.a stogy, 
made a spill and lit it at the stove. 

“Ever know Susan Monks?” he asked 
casually. 

“You mean the woman that used to live 
with Amos Dix’s widow? Sure I knew her.” 

“Are you aware that her ghost haunts 
the wood up there?” 

Ma faced the old lawyer, her hands on 
her hips. 

“Ghost? Rubbish! Susan Monks was a 
nice old thing that never harmed anybody 
in her life. I felt real sorry when she died 
and left poor old Mrs. Dix all alone.” 

“How old was she?”’ 

Ma meditated, hesitating between the 
stove and the sink. 

“Oh, not so old. She told me once she’d 
been a seamstress and got to know the 
Dixes that way. Mrs. Dix liked her and, 
when her husband died, asked her to come 
and live with her as a sort of companion.” 

“Hiver see Mrs. Dix?”’ 

“Not in years.” 

“Want to go up and call there with me 
some day?” 

“She wouldn’t see me.” 

“How do you know she wouldn’t?”’ 

““She won’t see anybody. She’s crazy in 
the head. I guess she was kind of cuckoo to 
start with, and having her old friend die on 
her that way sent her off entirely.” 

Mr. Tutt fixed her through the smoke of 
his stogy. “‘Do you believe in ghosts?”’ he 
asked. 

“Don’t be an old fool!” sniffed Ma. “I 
don’t believe in spooks an’ neither do you!”’ 

“T never used to,” he admitted. ‘Do 
you remember when Susan Monks died?” 

“T don’t know as I do.” 

“Was there a funeral?”’ 

“T don’t recall any.” 

“Do you recollect hearing that she was 
dead?”’ 

Ma Best shook her head. “‘What do you 
think I am?” she inquired. ‘‘Maybe you 
can tease some of your witnesses into telling 
you they remember things that happened 
twenty years ago, but if they do they’re a 
liar! If you saw any ghost up there it 
wasn’t Susan Monks. Ghosts? Fiddle- 
de-dee!”’ 

“Well, I believe in ’em!” declared the old 
lawyer, leaning back his head and dreamily 
expelling a cloud of smoke. 

“In what?” 

“In ghosts. Nothing ever dies, my dear 
Mrs. Best. Everything that is called into 
being continues to persist—every evil word 
and deed, every kind thought and act, every 
great idea, every mother’s blessing, every 
witch’s curse, continues to exercise its in- 
fluence and frequently to grow in power; 
likewise every personality or creature, real 
or imaginary, walks the earth, revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon, sometimes making 
night hideous, sometimes filling it with 
beauty, twitching our coat sleeves, direct- 
ing our destinies. I see and feel them all the 
time— Mr. Pickwick and Shelley’s Skylark, 
the Mad Hatter and Old Probability, Cap- 
tain Kidd and Balaam’s ass, Cleopatra and 
Susan Monks 

“You’re more’n half cuckoo yourself!” 
asserted Ma. “‘ Where are you going to fish 
today?”’ 

“Patterson Corners.” 

“There’s no fishin’ near Patterson Cor- 
ners. What do you expect to catch there?” 

“A ghost—maybe,’”” murmured Mr. 
Tutt. 

He was, however, dressed in his ordinary 
civilian costume, wearing his old tall hat and 
minus his fisherman’s boots, when Job Has- 
com discovered him sitting on the.steps of 
the Pottsville National Bank at nine 
o’clock. The local Rothschild was feeling 
distinctly seedy after the fodder of the pre- 
ceding evening, while the old lawyer seemed 
as lively as a cricket. 

“Must be a pretty tough old nut,’ de- 
cided the banker, “‘if he can stand all that 
racket without showing it.” 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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NDERWEAR buttons are both- 

ersome enough when you’ve got 
them to button; but they are even 
more annoying when missing. The 
buttons that rip off most frequently 
are the very ones you need the most 
—the ones that get the greatest pull 
and strain in holding the garment to- 
gether. Lose one and the whole suit 
becomes practically unwearable un- 
til repaired. It’s common sense logic 
of this sort that first produced the 


HATCHWAY 


No-Button 
Union Suit 


and now recommends it to the at- 
tention of men everywhere—and to 
those who sew their buttons on. It’s 
made to fit and stay put without a 
single button anywhere in its entire 
construction. It cannot pull, bind 
or chafe. It cannot cause you a 
single minute’s annoyance in getting 
in or out of it or a penny’s worth in 
repairs. It’s the even-tempered, 
perfect-fitting, ever-ready kind of un- 
derwear you’ve been looking for. 


HAT CHWAY is made in a wide variety 
of knitted and nainsook styles to suit 
every taste and purse. On sale at most 
good dealers’. If you have any diffi- 
culty in getting just the style you want, 
we shall be glad to see that you are 
supplied, delivery free anywhere in the 
United States. In ordering please 
state size and enclose remittance to 
our mill at Albany. A beautiful cata- 
logue illustrating the complete line of 
HATCHWAY UNION SUITS in both 
winter and summer weights sent free 
on request. 


Men’s Suits—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $5.00 
Boys’ Suits—$1.00, $1.25 


DEALERS 
() Write us for samples and swatches if you are 
interested in stocking Hatchway Union 
Suits, or ask to have our representative call. 
In certain localities, exclusive agencies are 
open to the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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Jor 
hest (houghts 
in sweets Consu 


Just as old-time samplers were selections of the 
best stitches in fine needlework 

Just so is the modern Sampler a selection from 
ten boxes of candy which proved most popular in the 
eighty-four years experience of Whitman’s in candy 
making. 


, The Sampler, Plez Island, Salma- 
The people who buy fine candies really selected hocolates ave ore Wee mee 


gundi, Fussy Chocolates and other Whitman 


’ the contents of the Sampler. packages are sold at the Whitman agency 
; ; RAD ey in your neighborhood—usually the leading 
Which may explain why it is America’s best dpviscore) 


known and most liked candy assortment. 
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lieve you said last night that this 
.s trustee for Mrs. Dix,’”’ remarked 
:t as he followed the president into 
sate office, which overlooked the 
ough. 

! We have been for forty years— 
ize 1885.” 
seastogy? 

_see the will?” 
Jascom took the stogy, smelled it 
ed it on the top of his desk. Then 
ted to the vault and came back 
sin box stenciled ‘Est. Amos Dix, 


Do you mind let- 


ll find a certified copy of the will in 
‘he said. 

Tutt ran through it with his long 
{\gers. 

| the rest, residue and remainder of 
‘te’—um—um—‘I give, devise and 
,h to my trustees in trust neverthe- 
ithe use of my wife Abigail during 
sn of her natural life’—um—um— 
. her death I give, devise and be- 
\the principal of said trust fund to 
ighter Hepzibah, if she be then liv- 
iolutely and in fee simple.’ That’s 
|,” he said. 

7 @you mean—it’s all right?” in- 
she banker grouchily. 

resent the remainder man—I mean 
|—Hepzibah.” 

|. Jessel?” 

(, She’s a widow now and lives in 
ork. She doesn’t like it though. 
ither live here.” 

ven help her!’’ Mr. Hascom rolled 
- toward the ceiling. 

ven will have to get a move on if it 
{to be of any real benefit to her— 
eventy-eight. Mind if I mess 
\ these papers?”’ 

is all you want.” 

‘utt was a good messer. In less than 
“utes the contents of the tin box, 
iz a period of nearly half a century, 
attered all over the table. Hascom 
ied himself at his desk. 

th!” exclaimed Mr. Tutt suddenly. 
lat are you goshing about?” de- 
his friend, glancing over his shoul- 
‘ne over here!”’ 

lawyer had arranged a number of 
‘of approximately the same size in a 
Ww, beginning with the date 1885 and 
‘with 1925. There were two for each 


ce a look at that signature, Job.” 


| 
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Job put on his glasses. ‘‘ Well, I see it,’ 
he said. 

“Notice anything funny about it?” 

The banker ran his eye along the line of 
receipts. “Nothing special. Handwriting 
always changes with age.” 

Mr. Tutt placed the last receipt along- 
side the first. ‘‘Do you see any resemblance 
between those two signatures?”’ 

“Not much. Still, take them all together 
and they just show a gradual and perfectly 
natural alteration. . . Say, what are 
you driving at?”’ 

“Would you know the same person had 
written that first signature and the last?” 

“Maybe not—without the rest and if I 
didn’t know she had.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that she 
hadn’t?” 

Mr. Hascom turned pale. ‘‘That she 
hadn’t!” He swallowed. “What do you 
mean? Stop kidding!”’ 

“T’m not kidding,” retorted Mr. Tutt 
sternly. ‘‘ You’ve been paying out a couple 
of thousand dollars every year to an old 
woman you’ve never seen. You ought to be 
doing the thinking, not me! Have you 
done it in cash or by check?”’ 

“We always mail Mrs. Dix a check and 
she signs one of those receipts and returns 
it with the check for deposit.” 

Mr. Tutt tossed the papers back into the 
box. ‘“‘Somebody does, you mean!”’ 

Mr. Hascom dabbed his forehead with 
his handkerchief. “‘ Whew!” he ejaculated. 
“You've certainly given me a turn! Those 
receipts represent eighty thousand dol- 
lars—more than our entire surplus! But, 
of course, what you have in mind is prepos- 
terous. You city chaps are too suspicious.” 
He poured himself out a glass of water and 
then bit off the end of the formerly aban- 
doned stogy. “Gosh!” he muttered be- 
tween his teeth. 

““Who’s goshin’ now?”’ asked Mr. Tutt. 
“How would you like to go hunting with 
me today, Job?” 

“Hunting? What could we hunt?” 

“The ghost of Susan Monks,’’ answered 
old man Tutt. 

The banker closed the door of the vault 
and twirled the combination. 

“‘Tf there’s any ghost laying to be done, 
Eph, you can do it yourself.’ 


Mr. Tutt rolled up to the Phoenix House 
in the sheriff’s flivver just in time for supper 
and without having caught a single darned 
ghost. There was, however, a certain 
whimsically satisfied look about his mouth 
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as he pulled up his chair and stuffed the 
ragged napkin into his waistcoat. The 
truth was that his most diligent inquiry 
among the inhabitants of Pottsville had 
failed to reveal any record of the last illness 
or death of Susan Monks, or, in fact, any- 
body who had ever conversed with either 
her or Abigail Dix, her employer. 

Old Doc Smith had died in 1903 and his 
son, young Doe Smith, now a promising 
youth of fifty-five, had taken over his prac- 
tice in that year; but whereas it appeared 
from the books that old Doc had once or 
twice attended Mrs. Dix professionally, 
young Doc had never been summoned to 
Beechwood and knew neither of the ladies. 
Patterson Corners yielded better results in 
the person of Doe Bangs, who had prac- 
ticed there for half a century and remem- 
bered all about the death of Miss Monks. 
He had, he vividly recalled, been sent for in 
the middle of the night and had arrived too 
late to be of any assistance. Miss Monks 
was an elderly woman, he said, who had 
been in an enfeebled condition for a long 
time and had died of heart trouble induced 
by old age and accelerated by an attack of 
pneumonia. Her death certificate was on 
file at the town hall and Mr. Tutt had un- 
earthed the son of the undertaker who had 
prepared her body for burial. There was 
no other living person to be found in Pat- 
terson Corners who had ever seen either 
Abigail Dix or Susan Monks. 

But while Somerset County had aided 
Mr. Tutt but little as a ghost layer, Felch- 
ville, the birthplace of Abigail Dix, had 
done somewhat better. He had even dis- 
covered there one of her surviving rela- 
tives— Deacon Bradley, with whom the old 
lawyer had passed a pleasant hour and 
from whom he secured the loan of a heavy 
volume wrapped in brown paper, which he 
carefully placed upon the table beside him. 

“Did you catch your ghost?” asked Ma 
Best as she passed him the corned beef. 

“T’ve managed to throw a little salt on 
her tail, I think,’’ he grinned. “But it 
takes time, you know. And one has to be 
very polite, particularly to old lady ghosts. 
I’m sending mine a letter. See what you 
think of it: 


“My dear Mrs. Dix: Happening to be in 
this vicinity for a few days, and learning by 
chance that you are the stepmother of my 
client, Mrs. Jessel, I am taking the liberty 
of asking if I may call both to pay my re- 
spects and also to report to her upon the 
condition of the property in which, as you 


RIT BY HILEMAN 


Flathead Lake, Montana 
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CRACK PROOF 
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19@as 
PAM 


qe HOSE gets mighty hard 
usage. CRACKPROOF, a new gar- 
den hose developed under our exclu- 
sive manufacturing process, with- 
stands this rough treatment to an 
unusual degree. 


This is proven by the experience 
of more than 2,000,000 users of 
CRACKPROOF or SUNPROOF (the 
same garden hose with a red cover) 
in the United States. 


It should be in your home. 
Your dealer will supply you. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


San Francisco, Calif. 


One of the largest manufacturers of garden hose in theworld 
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” “CRACKPROOF* 
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OMEWHAT over six years ago John Meeker 
of Ohio earned his first dollar under our plan. 


Today we are paying him more than $75 
every week, in salary and expenses! 


Cash for You, Too 


We have a liberal cash offer for you right 
from the start—big profits to ambitious men 
and women, and in proportion to the time they 
sell us. You need no experience. You invest no 
money unless you count the two cents for a 
stamp to send this coupon. 


Box 1624 
& The Saturday Evening Post 
381 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please tell me all about your cash offer. 


Name — 


Street 


City 


For the Best Slogans Describing the 
EVR-KOOL PANDANLID 
Most durable, practical and cool sun hat 
for men, boys, women and children. 

Go to the nearest Evr-Kool dealer. See this won- 
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know, she has the ultimate interest. I shall 
be glad to come at any time and trust that 
you will be able to arrange to see me. 
‘Very sincerely yours, 
“EPHRAIM TUTT.” 
“To Mrs. Amos Dix, 
Beechwood, 
Pottsville Center, N. Y.” 
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ic WAS ten o’clock two days later —at the 
very hour, as it happened, that Mrs. Jes- 
sel, in answer to Mr. Tutt’s telegram, left 
New York for Pottsville—that Sheriff Moses 
Higgins, accompanied by Mr. Tutt, drove 
his flivver into the neglected driveway 
leading off the highroad beyond Turkey 
Hollow. 

The lane, narrow with alders and over- 
grown with grass, showed no sign of usage; 
but the woods, dappled with sunlight and 
resounding to the song of birds, seemed full 
of life. Great drifts of dogwood shone like 
patches of snow in the open glades, invisible 
crows called to one another somewhere be- 
hind the hilltop, and a brook, swollen and 
foam-flecked, tinkled and gurgled among 
moss-covered stones beside them. 

“T kin remember when this was the pret- 
tiest place in the township,” said the sher- 
iff, “but I reckon it’s good enough as it is 
for an old woman.” 

“T know several who’d be glad of the 
chance to live here,” replied Mr. Tutt, 

The sheriff shook his head dubiously. 
“Not with Susan Monks’ ghost hangin’ 
around! I reckon you couldn’t find nobody 
from these parts willin’ to spend a night in 
the place!”’ 

“Well, I’m going to lay her!” asserted 
the lawyer. “Give mea fair chance and Ill 
wager nobody will ever set eyes on the 
shade of Susan again.” 

“How long is it going to take?”’ 

“Some time—an hour, maybe.” 

“Well, I’ll walk down and take a look at 
the hermit’s shanty,” decided the sheriff, 

Certainly these sunny beech woods 
seemed an unlikely place for any but a 
benevolent ghost to wander in, and even 
the old house with its battered facade and 
bizarre stripes wore an expression of ami- 
ability as Mr. Tutt climbed the piazza and 
pulled the rusty bell for the second time. 
Now that he was there alone, he confessed 
to a feeling of excitement. He had tried 
hundreds—nay, thousands of ‘peculiar 
cases; had cross-examined thieves, conspir- 
ators, murderers, perjurers of every sort; 
and yet in all his long experience he had 
never embarked upon any legal adventure 
half so strange as that upon which he was 
about to enter the moment the bell should 
be answered. 

Footsteps, the knob turned, the door 
rasped open, disclosing a white-haired, 
pleasant-faced, elderly woman in spectacles 
and a black satin dress, her lace collar fas- 
tened with an old-fashioned cameo brooch. 

“Good morning,” she said stiffly. “Are 
you Mr. Tutt? I am pleased to make your 
acquaintance. Won’t you come in?” 

Mr. Tutt bowed ceremoniously. ‘Thank 
you. I received your reply to my letter last 
evening and came right up.” 

Mrs. Dix conducted the lawyer into the 
sitting room and indicated a horsehair 
rocker, 

“Fine weather we're having,’’ she added 
in the same tone, as she took up her knit- 
ting. 

It was just such a room as Mr. Tutt had 
passed his childhood’s evenings in. There 
was the identical plush photograph album, 
the case of wax flowers, the tall jar with the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, the horsehair sofa with the 
three antimacassars. Then his eye sought 

the group of portraits over the fireplace and 
his pulse quickened. Where, he was certain, 
there had been six before, there now were 
but five! Had he been at all inclined to 
doubt his recollection, it would have been 
corroborated by the six telltale spots upon 
the faded wall paper which the portraits 
had been too clumsily rearranged to con- 
ceal. 

“Your family, I assume?’’ he hazarded, 
putting on his spectacles. 
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Mrs. Dix did not reply immediately. 
There was a noticeable tremor about her 
wrinkled mouth, and her eyes, although fas- 
tened upon Mr. Tutt, held no expression. 

“Yes,”’ she finally answered, very slowly. 
“Those are my father and mother, my two 
brothers and my sister.” 

Mr. Tutt examined them with interest. 
“A very fine-looking family, I should say. 
But why is your portrait not among the 
others, Mrs. Dix?”’ 

“T had left home before they were 
taken.”’ 

“You came from Felchville, I believe?” 

“Yes—Bradley was the name.” 

“Do you live here all alone?” 

The hands with which the old lady was 
knitting shook perceptibly. ‘““Yes. . . . 
Not at first. My dear friend, Susan Monks, 
lived with me. She passed away some 
years ago. Now I have only Giuseppe, the 
Italian.” 

“When did Miss Monks die?” asked Mr. 
Tutt sympathetically. 

“Tn 1905.” 

“So you have lived here by yourself for 
twenty years?”’ 

Mrs. Dix did not answer. Perhaps she 
was not good at mathematics. Then she 
looked up from her knitting, and he saw 
that her eyes were full of tears. 

“There never was anybody like Susan!’’ 
she quavered. ‘“‘Nobody! So loyal and 
hard working and sympathetic! It was 
just like losing a sister. I had hoped to 
have her with me always. But God in His 
infinite wisdom took her. She was a lovely 
woman.” 

“T am sure of it!’”? Mr. Tutt assured her. 
“Was she younger or older than you?” 

“Oh, younger—a great deal! Shewas just 
lovely! There never was anybody like her!”’ 

“Yes, yes!” echoed Mr. Tutt. ‘She 
must have been a remarkable woman. And 
how old may you be, Mrs. Dix?” 

Mrs. Dix made a monumental effort. 
“T—I—really I don’t know. My head is 
pretty bad. I must be over seventy.” 

“How old were you when Mr. Dix died?” 

“T—I don’t remember.”’ 

“How long were you married to him?” 

“T don’t recall that either.”’ She had 
stopped her knitting and was staring at him 
bewilderedly. ‘It is so long ago!” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘And Susan attended to every- 
thing for me:” 

Mr. Tutt placed upon his knees the book 
he had been carrying and opened it. 

“Do you realize, Mrs. Dix, that you must 
be more than a hundred years old?” he de- 
manded, but not in an unkindly manner. 

sé Am 722 

“The Bradley family Bible, which was 
loaned to me by your fourth cousin, Dea- 
con Bradley, of Felchville, contains the en- 
try of your birth. Here it is: ‘Abigail 
Bradley, born July 9, 1825.’” 

“Dearie me!” she stammered. ‘Now 
only to think of that! Abigail a hundred!’ 
Her eyes fixed themselves upon his face 
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again beseechingly. “‘You can’t imagine 
how lovely Susan was!” she reiterated. 
“Or all that she did for Abigail, day and 
night, when she was so sick and all. Why, 
often Susan would get no sleep for days and 
days! Abigail was very cross with her too. 
For years before she died Susan used to 
write her letters for her. There never was 
anybody like Susan. She did everything 
for her.”’ 

“For whom?” inquired Mr. Tutt. 

The old woman stopped, palpably weigh- 
ing the question. ‘‘Why, for Abigail—for 
me!” 

“You say Susan used to act as your 
amanuensis? Did she sign your checks?” 

“Oh, everything!’’ Her eyes begged for 
pity. 

“So that when she died you had to do 
everything for yourself again? It must 
have been very hard.’ 

“Oh, yes, it was—very!” 

Mr. Tutt closed the book gently and re- 
placed it on the table. 

“Susan,’’ he said unexpectedly, leaning 
forward, “‘where have you put the portrait 
of Abigail Dix?” 

“Behind the piano,’’ answered Susan 
Monks, without hesitation. 
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“10 YOU can see how, after all, it came 
about naturally enough,” explained Mr. 
Tutt as he and Mrs. Jessel drove to Beech- 
wood next day. ‘“‘She had lived with Abi- 
gail so long that to all intents and purposes 
she was Abigail. Curiously enough, they 
looked rather alike as well. You’ll see what 
I mean when I show you the picture the 
poor old thing tried to hide from me the day 
i went there. I don’t think that at first she 
had any intention of doing wrong or that she 
is conscious today of really having done so. 
“Mrs. Dix was very much of an invalid, 
and toward the end of her life, bedridden. 
Susan Monks did everything for her, 
exactly as she says. She was, in fact, her 
right hand. In the beginning she probably 
assisted her mistress to sign the checks, and 
then later on, purely for convenience’s sake, 
signed them herself, roughly attempting to 
imitate her signature as best she could, but 
probably not taking much trouble about it, 
since no one was going to question its genu- 
ineness. Gradually she probably gave up 
doing even that, and relapsed into her own 
natural handwriting, thus establishing a 
new standard for Mrs. Dix’s signature at 
the bank—her own—so that when she 
signed the name Abigail Dix it was the 
genuine signature of Abigail Dix by custom 
and acceptance, and the cashier would have 
testified in any court as to its genuineness.” 
“T understand that,’ said Mrs. Jessel; 
“but how was it possible for her to palm 
herself off as Mrs. Dix after my stepmother 
had died?” 
“Not so difficult as might be supposed. 
Both these elderly women had lived se- 
cluded from the world for years. They were 
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occasionally seen in Pottsville, t 
never appeared in Patterson ‘0 
When it became obvious to Susa 
that Abigail Dix was dying, shee 
that it meant that she was to becon } 
less. With the death of her mis! 
monthly income would stop. A j 
necessary to do was to keep Abiga \j 
order to have it go on. So she sin hy 
herself and became Abigail Dix, | 
very easy. Old Doctor Smith in ]} 
had known them both. His son m} 
pect. So Susan called in Doctor Bar 
Patterson Corners, who was unac 
with either of them, received him a\ 
Dix and told him that her companic ‘ 
Monks, was dying. Doctor Bangs ¢ 
death certificate and called in hi). 
undertaker. The Italian dug th'g 
There was no funeral. The Italij's 
job hung on the success of the plai! 

“But how can you say that Susa \ 
did not know that she was doing ' 
insisted Mrs. Jessel. “She my 
known that she was an impostor fo 
years, keeping me out of my inhej, 

“She never knew of your existe 
course, she was aware that she wa\s 
ing a false identity, but she believe 
justified in so doing. Abigail hac || 
told her that everything she had \\ 
hers and that she could stay thers 
as she lived. Rather than take a}; 
she made her friend’s assurance 
sure. And do you know”—M 
stroked his chin—“‘do you know, I ) 
idea she kind of thinks she’s Abigai )} 
thatiz 

For several minutes Mrs. Jessel 1s 
tent merely to drink in the glor)j 
spring foliage and to give over hei} 
the unwonted delight of bird song \d 
ing water. 

“ How beautiful it all is! How y] 
member this winding road!” she |i 
last. ‘‘We used to pick wild stray 
over there. The house should | 
around that turn.”’ She sat erect, 
eagerly ahead, her faded cheeks p< 
her eyes bright. ‘Oh, there itis! Hy 
I am to be able to come back here 

A rather sweet-looking old won 
sitting on the piazza, knitting. 

“Poor dear!’ exclaimed the ney) 
impulsively. ‘‘I know just how loiy 
felt. Of course she couldn’t bear to ¥ 
all. Is it really all mine now, eyer ) 
Ite 

“Every leaf and bird and flower! 
Tutt assured her. “You are the ole 
fee of Beechwood and all the lands )) 
tenant thereto, together with the} 1 
income of two thousand bucks a ye:| 
only thing you don’t get is that inec 0 
hereditament known as the ghost 0 |t 
Monks.” 

Mrs. Jessel smiled what seemed to. 
Tutt a smile that had been born in] )\ 

“One thing has been worrying n' 
since I got your telegram—such a nl) 
it was too—that I should have to li | 
all alone. Is there any reason : 
shouldn’t ask Susan to live with me | 
would make it all right for both of u! 

Mr. Tutt patted the thin blue } 
hand. “I was just waiting for tha, 
said. “If I hadn’t been certain th’ 
would make that suggestion, I dou}! 
should have telegraphed you at all. 
come and let me present you to Sus 
shall it be Abigail? Why change the | 
quo? It might be embarrassing for & 
body. You don’t want to send Su 
jail; you need her here with you. Al 
don’t want to bust the National Bi 
Pottsville and put the whole town ' 
blink—that would be too terrible! I) 
never look the Sacred Camels in th 
again! After all, Susan Monks dt 
1905. Let’s leave her as she is. 4 

“Let’s!”’ agreed Mrs. Jessel deligh 3 

“Otherwise,” he added, smiling 
upon her, “‘I’d never be able to com 
visit you every spring, and take yout 
with me, or anything. And I'd ne\ 
able to prove to McKinnon that ul 
Hackles are better than Green vj 
Good morning, Mrs. Dix!” 
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THE DREADFUL NIGHT 


(Continued from Page 33) 


indow blew open,” she explained. 
lays does. You have to wedge the 

ll close it before it starts to rain.’ 
7 lay through the billiard room, and 
, the dining room were dark; but she 
2 on the lights as she went through, 
jed the window and secured it. 
rad come halfway to follow her, said 
ily now, “It scared me; didn’t it 
7 
ttled me,” Molly agreed. 
eng about Paul.” 

\ppose we're both nervous,” Nell 
gd. “A thunderstorm always makes 
sous anyway.’ 

iven’t heard any more thunder,”’ 
veminded her. “It may have gone 
i 
‘the air,’’ Nell explained. ‘Don’t 
4, how warm it is, and the way it 
4 at you? And of course we’re both 
i: about Madame Capello, Molly. 
sno use pretending.” 
$0 pitiful,” Molly agreed. 
tre all alone.” 
inade a protesting gesture. ‘‘Don’t 
it,” she laughed. “‘We’re here all 
,90, and on an island too. I didn’t 
; here to be scared to death, Molly.” 
jre’s nothing to be afraid of,’’ Molly 
» matter-of-fact fashion. The other’s 
calar confession of weakness had the 

‘strengthening her. ‘‘Not a thing 
orld.” 
ja poor weak woman,” Nell con- 
‘But I could be scared to death if I 
id. I wish I was a big man with a 
1 Haven’t you got a pistol or some- 
folly, for me to play with?” 
|’ started to answer, and then she 
id for an instant, rigid and still. 
sistol was in his tackle box; and so 
se now remembered, was her em- 
‘And Paul had bought the emerald 
jadame Capello! She had, till this 
1, not thought of the stone at all; it 
<er occurred to her that there might 
ween it and the singer’s death any 
einection. 
4at like a stone, her thoughts racing 
¢ said, “‘ Molly!”’ 
ir looked at her then; asked with 
ii, “What?” 

@t I have a pretty pistol, please?”’ 
listed teasingly. ‘‘Paul must have 
ae he? If I had it I’d be so brave 
YI ae 

yy nodded. “‘ Yes,” she agreed. “Yes, 
uone.” She hesitated, then added, 
m desperately afraid of it. Besides, 
‘nothing for us to be afraid of here.”’ 
roice, even to her own ears, sounded 
Aand unconvincing. She thought 
nist detect the fraud and accuse her 
put if the younger woman did per- 
olly’s mood she made no comment; 
i she rose and stood with her back to 
1 and she began to talk very gayly 
Irmingly about unimportant things, 
(wander to and fro across the room, 
ly at the books along the shelves, 
Zhe magazines on the table, return- 
oke at the logs on the fire with the 
fer shoe. 

after a little she tricked Molly into 
1, and then to laughter too; and 
yose and put her arm about the other’s 
(r, 

‘re ue she said. ‘‘You’re a dear girl. 
serrified for a moment, but I’m all 
Dw. 

tides,” Nell said derisively, and in a 
ag and a timorous tone—‘“ besides, 
, n-nothing for us to be afraid of 


“T was 


“She 


Nich they both laughed consumingly 
down again before the fire. 
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hailed to number the human senses 
€; sometimes to speak of a sixth— 
a sense, or intuition. But most 
Ossess in greater or less degree a 
1) sense besides; and this seventh 
| 


| 


sense, usually called imagination, comple+ 
ments and completes the others. The eye 
sees things which actually are; the imagina- 
tion creates like a nimbus around things 
seen those other things which are invisible. 
The ear hearssounds and catalogues them— 
a voice, a squeak, a slam, a thump, a bang. 
The imagination discovers behind these 
sounds their explanations, plausible or ab- 
surd, simple or terrifying. It is so with the 
senses of taste and smell and touch; they 
report to the brain “sour”’ or ‘‘acrid”’ or 
“rough,” and the imagination, working 
upon the data thus secured, perfects the 
portrait of the thing perceived. The eye 
sees a face at a window; the imagination 
discovers the hidden body, awful and ap- 
palling. The ear hears an explosion; the 
imagination perceives a firearm. Those 
things which we see or hear or taste or smell 
or touch are relatively few; it is the imag- 
ination which receives these concrete but 
limited impressions and from them builds 
about us a complete and ordered world. 
Molly and Nell, alone here this night in 


the big house on the island, had already | 
calculated to | 


encountered experiences 
stimulate their imaginative faculties. The 
result was that they were already beginning 
to imagine things which did not exist. No 
matter how brave a face she might put 
upon the situation, Molly felt quite sure 
that something had happened to Paul; 
and no matter though her own senses told 
her the threatening thundershower had 
passed them by, Nell cringed as though 
lightning were already lancing at her flesh. 
No matter how well she knew that the win- 
dow in the dining room had blown open 
many times before, and that the light here 
beside them had gone out of itself in the 
past, Molly could not help wondering now 
whether any human agency had been in- 
volved in these occurrences tonight. As 
for Nell, though she knew the thing was 
impossible, she could not help the appalling 
certainty that someone was watching them 
through the bald, uncurtained windows at 
their back. 

So as the two sat there before the fire, 


talking gravely about a mirthful book | 


which each of late had read, they were, for 
all the apparent relaxation of their pos- 


tures, keyed and alert. They stared.at the | 


fire because they were afraid of what, if 
their glances strayed, they might discover; 
they raised their voices because they 
feared what in the silence they might hear. 
More than once Molly had a sense of 
movement somewhere above them, in the 
upper floor of the house, or around the bal- 
cony which made a three-quarter circle of 
the living room at the second-floor level. It 
was vague and indeterminate, this im- 
pression; she resolutely refused to weigh 
it, put it steadily aside. 

But by and by Nell paused in the midst 
of what she was saying to listen, and Molly 
listened too. They heard, outside, the 
steady and increasing tumult of the wind, 
blowing now with a vehemence surprising, 
like a midsummer squall. 

“T thought I heard a motorboat,” said 
Nell, softly and low. 

They listened for a space, and then 
Molly shook her head. “I don’t hear it.” 

Another moment’s silence, and Nell 
nodded. ‘“‘I guess I didn’t,’”’ she agreed, 
and went on with that which she had been 
saying. 

But after a sentence or so she stopped 
again, with a sharp word: ‘“‘There!”’ 

This time the faint, far staccato was 
plainly audible; and Molly heard it, too, 
and came to her feet. 

“Tt’s Paul!’’ she cried. And she went 
toward the door that led out upon the mole 
before the house, and flung it open and 
stepped out, and so called back to Nell, 
“T can see the lights coming this way.” 

Nell followed her then, and the two went 
out upon the mole. The wind whipped at 
them, thrust and buffeted and tumbled 
them about, lashing across the open with a 
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degree of force astonishing. Yet the thun- 
der in the air had rendered it close and 
oppressive, so that they had no immediate 
discomfort; and although there were 
heavy clouds obscuring the stars in the 
northwest, there was no present threat of a 
shower. They two stood arm in arm, 
watching the red and green lights of the ap- 
proaching craft; and they saw the water, 
flying across her bow, obscure these lights 
again and again; and the colored rays col- 
ored the spray that dashed about them. 

But after a moment Nell said, “‘They’re 
holding pretty well out, Molly, if it’s Paul. 
And that isn’t Dill’s boat.’ 

“Tt’s dark,” Molly argued. “‘They can’t 
tell just where they are yet; so they’d hold 
outside till they see the sky line,” 

“They can see the lights here in the 
house,’’ Nell reminded her; and Molly 
perceived the justice of this, and thereafter 
watched the approaching craft in despond- 
ent silence. As it came nearer, and passed 
abreast of them, with an unconscious in- 
stinct the two drew down below the level 
of the windows, so that they would not be 
silhouetted against the light; and thus 
invisible, they kept their vigil there. But 
the boat paid them no heed; went steadily 
past and bore away around the northern 
end of the island toward the upper arm of 
the lake. 

They watched till it was surely gone, and 
Nell held Molly’s arm and said sympatheti- 
cally, ‘Don’t worry, Molly. He’s all 
right.” 

Molly tried to laugh. “‘Why, I’m not 
worrying,” she insisted. ‘“‘There’s not a 
thing to worry about.’’ She shivered 
faintly. “But I’m a little cold. We might 
as well go inside.” 

When they turned toward the door they 
faced the southern end of the island; and 
it was then that Nell saw the skiff ap- 
proaching—saw it as a blot upon the 
water, near the shore, not a hundred yards 
away. And she caught Molly’s arm and 
pointed and drew her quickly down with 
an uncontrollable impulse of surprise and 
vague alarm. The two knelt at the level 
of the mole, concealed there behind the 
rocky balustrade, and Molly whispered, 
“Did he see us?”’ 

Nell shook her head. ‘“He’s rowing 
hard—has to, against the wind. So his 
back must be this way.” 

The skiff was by this time almost. be- 
neath them; they peered cautiously over 
the balustrade and saw the figure of a man 
at the oars. It passed them and turned 
into the cove beyond, where the boathouses 
were, and went steadily toward these 
buildings, disappearing in the shadows at 
the inward end of the wharf. They listened 


| and heard the rattle of oars laid across the 


thwarts, and then heard the man step 
ashore on the wharf. 

“He’s tying the boat,”’ Nell whispered; 
and Molly heard the girl’s teeth chattering 
and said reassuringly, ‘‘Of course he is; he 
wouldn’t let it drift away. There’s nothing 
to be afraid of.’ 

“It wasn’t Paul,’ Nell reminded her. 
“You’d have known him even in the 
dark.” 

“He’s coming up the path,” Molly 
warned; and they heard the man stumble 
against one of the bowlders that bordered 
that narrow way, and heard his muttered 
remonstrance at this ill fortune, and his 
gasp of pain. They moved toward the 
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May 9 
northern side of the mole, their j 
level of the veranda floor, pedtin 
the lower rail; and the neweom: 
the foot of the steps of the side ve 
length of the living room away, 
cended them and-came into thej 
illumination shed by the piazza a 
Molly had never seen him before ' 
gasped with faint relief. 

“It’s that reporter,” she yi, 
“It’s Mr. Newbert. Come on, 
fore he finds us hiding here.” 

The reporter was by this time |, 
and Molly and Nell moved to th | 
which they had come out upon « 
and thus entered the living roo 
opposite corner from that where | 
for admission. It was Molly why, 
open the door for him; but Nelly; 
shoulder, and Newbert looked } 
Molly, a curious relief in his eyes, ) 
at Nell, and recognized her, and 1 

“Oh, hello,” he said quickly 
isn’t where you live, is it?” 

Nell shook her head. “No, 
Newbert, Molly. Mrs. Main. | 
just spending the night here.” 

At Molly’s invitation he cam) 
they saw him look quickly about |: 
He said at once, “I’m lucky to y 
up, I expect. Must be late, isn’t || 

Nell shook her head, smiling ; 
“No; no, it isn’t nine yet.” 

He laughed. “I’ve been rove 
blamed boat all over the lake, | 
plained, and they saw that he w; i 
flushed and hot. ‘Some job to ha|| 
this wind, when you get out of 
A stronger gust swung wide the } 
which he had entered a momen» 
and one of the panes struck the » 
the table and shattered, and tl; 
whirled in dismay. Molly hurriec 
the door. 

“The latch slips,” she explaine 
can’t seem to get it fixed.” 

“Guess that’s my fault,” the | 
confessed regretfully. “I didn’t | 
tight.” He laughed. ‘Made | 
when that busted open right bel \ 
Listen to it blow now.” He wiped 
head, stood appreciatively before K 
“T was hot enough rowing, but a fi| 
good too.” | 

Molly watched him with a cur | 
attentive eye while he told the| 
fashion which made them smile, hi 1 
ventures. 

“T’ll know better next time,” | 
“than to try to row a light boat ir} 
And my oars weren’t long enoug|t 
any good; and if I let out at all, tl) 
double. I was afraid I’d break 0, 
catch a crab once and lost the rig| 
oar, and I had to paddle around 
hour before I found it.” 

“T’d have come after you,” N 
apologetically; “but I thought th/’ 
you back at the landing in the mot ) 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he assured |! 
didn’t expect you to. Mighty goo ?! 
to do all you did, carrying me ove b 
You got home all right, did you?”| 

She smiled. ‘What do you thin!’ 
challenged; and he laughed, and ‘0 
provingly, ‘‘Guess you’re safe enou| 
where, in a canoe. Wish I’d had0 
paddle me tonight.” 4 

“Did you come to see Mrs. Main 
asked. “Do you want to interview @ 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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means more than Balloon Comfort 


HE Dayton Stabilized Balloon is a tire 

that combines the comfort of balloon | 
design with the smoothness of motion, 
strength, safety, ease of steering, long mile- 
age, and economy of stabilized construction. 


It is a tire that on-balloon wheels offers as 
ve . many new advantages as the Dayton Thoro- 
Ak | i _ bred low air pressure Cord continues to 
Dog AN oo offer on the large style wheels. 


It gives complete road contact at deflec- 
tions as low as five per cent. It is built 
with a quick-grip, extra-wide Semi-Flat 
Tread of tempered rubber. It doesn’t sing. 
It doesn’t cause rumbling. And it does y | 
resist wear. 


Examine the construction of the Dayton 
Stabilized Balloon. Then judge for your- 
self. The way itis built tells the story. 


Ask the Dayton dealer to show you this tire 
today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MBG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The Pioneer Builder of Low Air Pressure Tires 
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Thus croaks the weather prophet! 
Warmer? Whéy-w-w! How can 
it be any warmeh—and no relief 
in sight, 

But there’s always reliéhfrom the 
red peril of temperature in “guse- 
holds where R&M Fans make 
summer bearable—livable. And 
*‘peril’’ is the word, for summer 
heat places a threefold strain on the 
heart, increasing the action, the 
blood flow and the blood pressure. 
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You’ll find your Robbins & Myers 
I'ans are conservers of energy, 
making waking and sleeping hours 
breezily comfortable. They'll save 
the temper and sweeten the dispo- 
sition of the whole family. 
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have them in all types and sizes. 


The Robbins & Myers Company 
Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
something like that? I’d love to hear an 
interview.” Her tone was gently derisive; 
and he flushed, and then grinned. 

“No, no,” he protested; and added care- 
fully: ‘No, I just started out to row back 
to the landing, and the wind was blowing 
pretty hard, so I got up in the lee of some 
islands. Thought I knew the way all right; 
but it was pretty fairly dark and I couldn’t 
see where I was going. That’s the trouble 
with rowing—you’re back to the front. I 
was pretty thoroughly lost by and by, and 
I’ve been poking into coves and blind alleys 
and one thing and another ever since. I got 
in the lee of the island here, finally, and 
rested for a while, trying to figure out what 
to do; and then I saw a motorboat go by, 
and I tried to hail them. Knew they couldn’t 
hear me if I yelled; but I got out in their 
course, or as near as I could. They went 
by, though; didn’t see me, probably. I 
figured they’d be going to the landing, and 
I set out to trail after them. Didn’t see the 
lights here till I got right opposite; so I 
decided to come ashore and find out where I 
was anyway.” 

Molly, sitting relaxed in the broad wicker 
seat before the fire, watched him specula- 
tively. He spoke, it seemed to her, too 
readily; and at the same time she thought 
he was uneasy, uncertain, groping for solid 
ground. She wondered if Nell also felt this 
and glanced toward the younger girl. But 
Nell. was saying seriously: 

“Why, this is the Mains’ island—Paul 
Main. The landing is down below here, 
two miles maybe. You’ll have the wind 
behind you all the way. Just keep going 
ahead of it, and keep close to the land on 
the right-hand side—the left as you’ll be 
sitting, rowing. You can’t miss it.”’ 

He looked faintly dismayed. ‘Sound’s 
easy enough,” he agreed. ‘‘But these di- 
rections that can’t be missed turn out 
pretty confusing sometimes. Are there any. 
islands in between?”’ 

Molly spoke. “‘Why don’t you sit down 
and rest a while before you start, Mr. New- 
bert? You must be tired.” 

He accepted this invitation with such 
alacrity, sat down so promptly in a chair 
beside the fire, that Molly smiled to herself. 
And she added encouragingly, ““You were 
over at Little Dog, weren’t you? I thought 
Nell said she took you over. You can tell us 
what happened over there?” 

He looked at her with quick intentness. 
“Heard about it, have you?” he asked. 

“Just that Madame Capello is—dead,”’ 
Molly told him; “that someone killed her.” 

The young man wiped his forehead 
again. “Didn’t want to scare you,” he ex- 
plained, “in case you hadn’t heard. Bad 
business, all right.’ 

Nell leaned forward. “I almost stayed 
there with you to bring you home,”’ she 
exclaimed. “Thank goodness, I didn’t!” 

He grinned. “Well, it would have been 
tough for you,” he agreed. “I’d have been 
glad to have you there, though, for a 
while.” 

“Do they know who did it?” Nell asked, 
and he shook his head. Yet Molly thought 
there was a reservation in his tone. 

“No,” he said; “no, haven’t a notion. 
There’s a crowd of people over there by 
now, of course, all over everything. Things 
pretty much confused.” 

“Did you see her?” Nell insisted. “When 
did it happen? Before you got there, or 
while you were there, or when?” 

Molly, still and remote, withdrew her- 
self from them; though she sat so near she 
was at the same time infinitely far away, 
and they forgot she was there. Or Nell 
forgot, plying him with questions. Of his 
forgetfulness Molly was not so sure; at 
least he looked every little while in her di- 
rection, and at such times he smiled as 
though in comfort and reassurance, curi- 
ously. 

“They don’t exactly know,” he con- 
fessed. “You see of 
“T know,” Nell cried. “It was that te 


of hers, that negro girl. Don’t you | re- 
member we met her, rowing like mad,| on 


>One Electric Light 


the way over? And she landed and just 


jumped out of the boat and boa 
road. She did it; I know she ¢. 

He shook his head. “Ques), 
said. “Guess it wasn’t the gi) 
looking for her, of course. She j 
seen something, must have bees 
death. That’s probably why sh, F 
But she didn’t do it, that’s sur’ 

Molly asked a question, pry 
her own thoughts: ‘Won’t yi 
telephone about it to your pap, 
graph, or something?” 

“Oh, I got them on the wire, | 
assured her. “Got that all tak 
No, I don’t have to worry abc: 
all 

Yet with this duty done, he ) 
told the truth, left Little Dog | 
for the landing; yet his busin; 
have been, it seemed to her, to | 
island, watch developments, ws 
were other, more pressing mati; 
mind. 

“But how do you know she} 
it?”’ Nell insisted, end she ma: 
patient movement. “You're noi 
very much,” she protested. “§)+ 
beginning and tell us all about | 
make us drag it out of you.” 

He said uncertainly, with a |; 
Molly, “You'll have nightmas 
don’t want to hear it.” 

But Molly smiled reassuringly i 
said, ‘Indeed we do!” 

So in the end he swung into thi; 
when he was once begun, the z 
flowed more readily. He seema) 
to forget them; his eyes were I { 
and he stared at the fire. This, | 
minded herself, was the profes) 
porter at his task; it was as {) 
were dictating for a newspaper aji 
read. 

“Well,” he said, “the maid 1; 
left the island, this Little Dog isle | 
half past three, possibly a litt) 
She was seen half a mile away at ( 
of four or so. She landed on the 5 
and disappeared and the police \ 
yet located her. She reached th| 
about four o’clock.” | 

“We got to Little Dog just bef} 
Nell reminded him, and he noddi| 

“Yes,’”’ he agreed; “yes, five ni 
four, by my watch. It’s right, I) 
looked at it because I was suppo | 
there at three. I had an appointr) 
know; and we waited for that} 
youngster to get his boat worki) 
was too late to make it on time.” | 
tated, continued then: 

“There wasn’t anyone about \ 
house when we got there, and yc t 
around and paddled right away. 12 
you go, and then I took a look aro 
never been on Little Dog. The hi‘ 
know, is back from the landing, i 
way from it. They built the be 
where it would be sheltered, in ? 
facing Big Dog; but the house i) 
other side of the island, facing d/ 
lake, probably two hundred yar‘ 
I took the wrong path at first, a 
up toward the tennis court; ant} 
could see the house, so I cut across ! 
the trees toward it. I heard a? 
motorboat, down south of the isla’! 
I was there in the woods; but th:d 
mean anything to me then. I cami) 
the kitchen end of the house, andf 
the side.”’ 

He hesitated, looked at them? 
ingly. “You know the way the 2 
set?” he suggested, and Molly | 
“It struck me as quite a place,”| 
plained. “But I didn’t stop to inf 
much. I was anxious to find her ani! 
gize for being late, and so on. Th 
glass doors on the side, opening ? 
veranda there; but there wasn’t 4) 
so I went on around to the front. 
wasn’t any bell there either; so 1 
knock, and I did—pounded away! 
good fellow for a while, and wal? 
someone to come. But no one show 

Nell shuddered and he smiled at h} 
was funny, all right,’’ he agreed. © 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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The Dining Room of Edith Gould Wain- 
wright, on the “Studio Farm,” the 
Wainwright country place in Connecticut. 
Lovely, indeed, in its gracious informal- 
ity. Mrs. Wainwright endorses Nucoa. 


Edith Gould Wainwright tells you 
her personal experience with Nucoa 


ORN OF A FAMILY whose hospitality forms 

an exquisite chapter in American social tradition, 
Edith Gould Wainwright brings an innate and rare 
discrimination to her choice of foods. 

In her spontaneous appreciation of Nucoa, many 
a woman who is now serving this new table delicacy 
will read the very echo of her own thought. 

And the woman who has not yet discovered Nucoa 
for herself will welcome the suggestion imparted by 
Mrs. Wainwright’s words, which we are permitted 
to quote:— 

“The wholesome qualities of Nucoa, coupled with 
its delicate flavor, make it quite as desirable for table 
use as for cooking, I have found. In the preparation 
of children’s ‘food it is equally satisfying as it is so 
nutritious and easily digested.” 

Nucoa is a natural, pure white product made from 
nutritious, palatable cocoanut and peanuts, milk 
and salt. 


The best friends of Nucoa are those who have used 
it longest. It really has no equal for Flavor, Purity, 
Cleanliness and Uniformity. Its Vitamin A content 
and food value are unusually high. 

And in point of Economy, it is refreshing to find 
a table delicacy which cuts one of the most vexing 
items of cost in the family menu practically in half. 


PS STAD 
The Makers of Nucoa Agree to Pay $5,000 


E guarantee Nucoa to be a pure, wholesome food, made 

from delicious cocoanut, peanuts, milk and salt—rich in 
Vitamins, producing health and growth, made under the most 
modern and sanitary conditions. 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


will be paid by The Best Foods, Inc., to the first person who proves 
that Nucoa, as originally packed, contains beef fat, hog fat or any 
similar ANIMAL FAT, with the exception of the fat from milk.” 


THES BESS FOODS.» Inc. 


New York 7 Cuicaco 7 San FRANcIsco 
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‘Means Better Brakes 
Longer Wear~ 
Safety at All Times i. 


The man whosells 
you brake lining is 
largely responsi- 
ble for your safety. 


Raybestos is the first step toward self-pro- 
tection. Servicemen know this. That is why 
dependable shops carry Silver Edge Raybestos 
instead of ‘‘cheap’’ lining. 


Careful owners have brakes relined at Raybestos 
Service Stations where they receive expert brake 


\) 
service by brake specialists. These men inspect and ' 
adjust brakes. They reline them with genuine i 
Raybestos by the Raybestos Method, which means 1 
correct application at flat rate charges. yi 


Raybestos Brake Lining gives satisfactory service under 
all weather conditions and Raybestos service assures (ee 
properly adjusted brakes and guaranteed service. Send ; 
coupon for name of garage in your vicinity that sells 
Raybestos, or name of nearest Raybestos serviceman. 


REPAIRMEN: We have an inviting proposition 
for those wishing to engage in brake service work. 
THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE CANADIAN RAYBESTOS CO., LTD., 
Peterborough, Ont. 


RAYBESTOS-BELACO, LTD. 
London, Eng. 


THE RAYBESTOS 
COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send 
me the name and address of 
te, the nearest garage or Raybestos 

Brake Service Station in my vicinity. 


S/ 


My Name_ 


Address 
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to figure it out; and I thought probably the 
servants were in the kitchen and couldn’t 
hear, so I went around there and knocked 
on the kitchen door. On the way around 
I’d seen windows open on the second floor, 
and I hallooed, trying to get someone to 
show up. But no one heard me, and no one 
came when I knocked.”’ 

He hesitated, then added gravely, “‘I saw 
the tracks of this dog there by the kitchen 
door.” 

“What dog?” Nell asked sharply, and he 
said slowly: 

“Well, that’s a question too. Afterward 
I remembered when I came around the 
house there was a motorboat going off, half 
a mile or so away, and a dog barking init. I 
heard him. Then I saw those tracks by the 
kitchen door, in some sand on the path; 
and when I went back down to the boat- 
house, trying to find someone there, I saw 
the tracks again, in the path. The creature 
had ranged around all over the place, ap- 
parently. A big dog.” 

He paused momentarily. ‘‘Well,” he 
continued, ‘‘no one showed up; and there 
wasn’t anyone at the boathouse, so I went 
back to the house. I thought there might 
be a beach somewhere where they swam; 
thought maybe they were in swimming, 
away from the house. But I couldn’t see 
any signs of one, and there was a bathing 
suit hanging in the boathouse. So I went 
back to the front door again, and things 
began to look funny to me. You see, I’d 
heard that Madame Capello was pretty 
careful about seeing reporters and that sort 
of thing. These singers all like publicity, 
and this had been arranged through her 
press agent, and I thought she’d take care 
to be at home, even if I was an hour or so 
late in getting there. So I was curious.” 
He smiled. “That’s my business, you 
know—to be curious and ask questions and 
look things over pretty carefully. And then 
this house struck me. It’s a fine place. I’ve 
seen some as big, but I never saw one that 
had such an air about it, so many strange 
things in it. I suppose a lot of them were 
hers. I hear she rented the place.” 

“But what did you do?” Nell prompted. 
“What did you do?” 

“Well,” he said, beginning again with 
that premonitory word—‘“well, the thing 
that made me make up my mind to have a 
look inside the house was this dog business. 
It struck me as funny that there’d been a 
dog on the island a few minutes before and 
he wasn’t there now. If it was the dog in 
the motorboat, then he’d gone off from the 
south side, and there wasn’t any landing on 
that side of the island. It’s all open water 
south of there for miles, of course; not like 
the north side, where the people on Big Dog 
could see what went on.”’ 

“There’s nobody on Big Dog,” Nell told 
him. ‘The Stranges went home last 
week,” 

“T know,” he agreed. ‘“I found that out 
later; but I’m just telling you what I 

thought at the time. Anyway, it seemed to 
me there might be something wrong. I sup- 
pose you can feel a thing like that. Anyway, 
after hallooing around some more I opened 
the front door and started to step inside. 
There’s glass in the upper part of the door, 
and I’d been looking in without seeing any- 
thing; but when I opened the door I saw 
something right away. There was a dog’s 


| track there inside the door, I didn’t know 


what it was. It was just a little smudge. I 
thought it looked like blood. I got down on 
my knees to look at it, and I touched it 
with my finger, the way you do fresh paint. 
It was still a little wet, just a shadow of it 
on the floor, and it was red all right. 

“T thought there ought to be other spots 


| on the steps outside, but I couldn’t see any. 


There’s a kind of matting on the floor out- 
side the door, to wipe your feet on; and if 
there were marks they didn’t show. But I 
went inside the big living room and looked 


| around, and at first I didn’t see anything in 


particular; but it seemed to me things/were 


| tumbled about a bit; and then I saw|that 


the drawer of the table was half out, and I 
looked at it and the thing had been locked 


Mi 


and had been pried open, , 
spotted the knife that had ‘ 
open the drawer. The poing 
broken off; it was there in th’ 
had red smears on it. That m¢ 
for the knife, and it was ona |; 
the table, just lying there. Thay 
all over me by that time.” He i 
comfortably. 
For a moment no one spok, 
were they upon his words, ( 
wind wrestled with the trees, fi 
bardment of spray against the » 
the mole, and they heard thund ; 
once more. | 
Nell said at last, “I should ha \ 
and screamed.” 
Newbert grinned. “ Well, T | 
he agreed. ‘But there wasn’t h 
hear me if I did, so I kept still; | 
around and spotted another m| 
stairs this time. And this time y 
enough—a dog’s track, about li 
showing, and marked in red. Art 
another, two steps higher, and a) 
steps above that; and each one; 
and more complete, till at the to } 
see all the pads. This same big |; 
I'd seen his tracks outside, in th \ 
“T went upstairs, you see, f 
scared—sweating like a pig ann 
pounding and my mouth wide 0)) 
it is when you’re listening for 5 
you can’t quite hear. I got to } 
the stairs and this dog’s tracks \ 
the right, and I turned that , 
mighty quietly. There’s a kin 
there, with French windows at \ 
kept expecting to see someth 2 
rooms along the hall, but I dict 
kept looking back, in case a¢ 
behind me; and then I noticec | 
a door open at the other end jt 
behind me; and I could seein #)) 
door and see a dressing table, |i 
rors—three mirrors on it. It str 
must be Madame Capello’s ro} 
went back to have a look at it. | 
tell myself I went back because } 
anywhere she’d probably be ther} 
matter of fact, I’d had about | 
back-tracking this dog with t| 
foot. 
“But when I got to the room, | 
room all right, but there was no { 
Only, it had been pretty well we ¢ 
Somebody looking mighty hard } 
thing.” His glance turned tow: | 
but when he met her eyes he swu | 
away again, looking once more it 
She was left in a chill and stony [A 
understanding—knew instantly P 
A 


in his mind. 
He finished the tale then ver} 
“So I bucked up,” he explained | 
went back along the hall toward t 
doors. They opened out on a sor i 
ing porch, over the side verand 
screened in, but there was a hi 
screen as though someone had tri) 
it open—and she was there, thé! 
floor. I managed to take a loc} 
enough so I could let the paper} 
facts straight. The thing had 
with a knife, probably the knife dit! 
and this dog had had hold of } 
Hadn’t torn it; but you coulc‘ 
bruised place, and the skin was sai} 
rough.”. He added disp | 
looked like she tried to get away &! 
through the screen and the dog p i 
there till the man came along.” | 
He broke off, moved as he 
himself. ‘Guess that’s enough, | 
mented. ‘I didn’t mean to harr 
Nell made a quick, startled mi? 
she looked over her shoulder and é! 
the naked and uncurtained win} 
every side of them. But Molly did® 
she had scarce heard these last wor ‘ 
All her thoughts were concentrate! 
single phrase: “Somebody lookin; 
hard for something.” t 
And she was completely sure t}! 
something lay concealed at this ° 
in Paul’s tackle box upstairs. 


P i 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


slaughter came through to Jenny 
ore she opened the door. It was 
everything that Millicent touched 
nore alive, more spirited. 

|, beautiful mother!” she cried. 
¢ou think I’m pretty smart to bum 
}me?” 

)” said Jenny. “They asked you, 
ey?” 

vurse they did. Believe me, I’m 
Jitician’s daughter for nothing! A! 
jve her mother the quick, light, 
sbrace that was like her, tossed the 
, up on the highest antler of the 
»| in the hall and took her suitcase 
«to shake out an evening dress. 
éngs being done, she was home and 


‘e wearing a sweet new dress,” ad- 
jany, standing in the doorway of 
js room and watching her create 
sout of order with a few simple 
ies,’ swaggered Millicent, and 
« with the back of the neck to show 
‘label; ‘‘a hundred and fifty, this 
Jorth. They say it’s a model. I 
tbelieve them.” 

{Millicent, you didn’t charge that! 
Indred and fifty!” 

int released the label and laughed, 
igh that seemed to run lightly up 
\ the stairs of her mind. 

jurse not, darling. I acquired it 
Istrategy and luck. Helen Frost 
; first, but the poor thing’s hips 
sinruly and the dress was in con- 
il of ripping. Fortunately, there 
om to let it out. So I bought it 
efor two of the silk slips you made 
jhe purse with the violet needle- 
‘ie one you did—and my red 
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trou needed those things.” 

,10; I just stopped wearing slips. 
jot out in 1925, anyway—totally 
ary. And when and if I have any 
, carry it in my pocket. I never 
| red georgette, anyway, and I’ve 
-icques dress. Observe the sky line 
los. Hot, isn’t it?’’ she ended in 
] 

yh I’'d known you needed another 
ud her mother. 

, didn’t specially. It was just the 
citing it. When I put across some- 
i: that, it makes me happy. 

1you look sort of funny—tired, as 
vextra-size tires had been passing 
0, What’s up?” 
fing,” 

1s everybody? 
c well?” 

yres.’? 

(dad?”’ 

‘all right too.’’ The faintest differ- 
.e in her voice and Millicent caught 
i’s the matter with him? 
erou again?”’ 

ilarling, don’t talk so. Nothing’s 
‘er with him. He says he’s running 
tress.” 

{r. Chaloner told me. I call that 
portin ,’ said Millicent admir- 
fter the tumble dad took last time. 
ye they'll lick him again, won’t 
‘guess he must get his nerve from 
if mother did not smile. ‘‘You 
- asked Millicent. 

t talk about it some other time.”’ 
(what's the trouble? Are you so 
> be licked?” 

“ys he’s safe this time. Mott— you 
. L. Mott—is back of him.” 

' ought to be heavy firing. Well, 
Oks like Washington again, doesn’t 
{ny’s bitter look answered. “Don’t 
a to go to Washington?” Millicent 
‘. 

‘te Washington,” said Jenny. “I 
ything it means. You don’t know 
was before, Millicent. It might be 
if we had money, if we were even 
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caught up. But it’s been years since we 
were caught up. You don’t understand. 
Your father has heavy obligations that he 
ought to clear up. And he was just begin- 
ning to get into his business, and I thought 
this year we’d make some headway until 
they got him into this.” 

She paused. She had never talked freely 
to Millicent before; and now, begun, it 
seemed as if the rest were choking her and 
had to come out. 

“Washington!’’ she said. ‘Just another 
dreary hard-up politician’s wife, that’s all 
I am in Washington. They talk about the 
honor, butit’s mostly myth. Noreal friends. 
Temporary homes. Furbishing up clothes. 
Using every cent we have for rent and 
food; and it’s just like throwing it away, 
really, for after a couple of years he’s likely 
to be turned out of office. Then he comes 
back and finds his practice all gone; and 
bills run up/ because we’ve got to live while 
he’s trying to build it up again. It’s been 
like that ever since we were married. He 
went to the House and then to the Senate, 
and then he was postmaster for a few years 
and got put out of that when the Demo- 
crats had their people in under Wilson. 
Always on the edge, insecure. He’s a good 
lawyer. Why, some of the men who began 
practicing when he did are rich! The 
Holmeses, the Abbotts—they were just 
young lawyers when he began. He could 
have done as well. But your father simply 
won’t keep out of politics—and it isn’t fair 
to you.” 

““Me?” queried Millicent. ‘Where do I 
come in?” 

“Tf this campaign costs a lot, it’s money 
taken away from your last year; and if he 
goes into politics, he just thinks of nothing 
else. All his time goes in conferences and 
trips and the money just doesn’t come in. 
If he’d only keep out of it until you children 
are educated, I wouldn’t care; or until he’d 
paid off everything he owes and the house 
is clear.” 

“Ts the wolf putting up an angry howl?” 
asked Millicent lightly. ‘‘How do the rest 
of these politicians manage?”’ 

“They have more to start with. Or they 
get caught up with some deal or other. 
There are ways. But your father is the sort 
of man people don’t do things for. They 
use him. He’s.easy. It’s always the party 
or the honor.” 

“Not the cold cash. You certainly were 
cast wrong when they gave you the réle of 
the politician’s bride, mother. But as for 
me, don’t worry about that. If the old 
stocking flattens out, I don’t mind. Some 
say that a business-college diploma has a 
higher batting average than the cap and 
gown anyway.” 

“Of course you'll go back,” said Jenny, 
stiffening quickly. “Don’t get any such 
foolish ideas into your head. I’ve always 
managed. There’ll be money enough. I 
was just sorry to see your father get into it 
again, that’s all. But he’s sure to win in 
the primaries, from what he says, and then 
it’s all over. The Democratic candidate is 
only a ghost in this district. If those people 
only give him some business this summer, 
it will work out. They probably will. He’s 
helping the party out of a bad hole.” 

“That’s what Mr. Chaloner said this 
morning. He thought it was great stuff.” 

“T suppose so,” said Jenny wearily, and 
went to see about dinner, meditating on the 
idea that it was great stuff. Probably it 
was—for the Chaloners. From the peak 
of their well-bred, educated fortunes they 
would look down and be glad to see a man 
as decent as Sam Vail represent them in 
Washington. Before her husband made so 
much money, Margaret Chaloner had been 
quite a friend of Jenny’s. Technically, she 
still was a friend; but what did Margaret 
Chaloner know of arguing with butchers, 
of the juggle of bills so that the past dues 
and please remits wouldn’t go so far as to 
interfere with credit, of the worry of only 
twenty-three dollars in the bank with the 


payment of a note falling due next week? 
Those were the things that ran along with 
Jenny’s life, pricking at it so constantly. 
To be sure, nothing ever happened that 
was absolutely disastrous. At the last min- 
ute Sam managed—extended a note, saw 
somebody and was temporarily relieved, 
but further involved. The edge was always 
there and it was her job to keep the family 
from falling over it. 

From the kitchen, where she was helping 
the unskilled servant with the dinner— 
Jenny always had unskilled maids because 
they were so cheap—she could hear the 
riotous coming home of the boys, a tumble 
of sound and voices, her husband’s steps on 
the porch, and then Millicent’s high, ut- 
terly untroubled voice in greeting: 


“Hello, you old politician! So you 


think you can run for Congress because | 


I’m going to vote this’year. That’s your 
game, is it?” 


It was June, the month of graduations, | 
Wedding veils | 


weddings and primaries. 
and satin slippers were on display in shops, 


candidates’ pictures on display on the tele- | 


graph poles. Women stopped to look at the 


veils and the slippers, but none of them | 


bothered to look at the telegraph poles. 
Here and there, in scant groups, a few 
women met to educate themselves politi- 
cally; and here and there, after a bridge 
game, over a lunch table, a group of men 
talked about the election. They took no 
action. Leave that to the politicians and 
old Vail, who was running again. The im- 
pression was that he was a better man than 
Quinn. Stories had crept around about 
Quinn—unsavory personal stories. 

Quinn knew. He had looked the situa- 
tion over with his shallow inscrutable eyes 
and talked with the man in the office of the 
Minnehaha Sawmill Company. This time 
he was not so nonchalant about old Vail, 
but he meant, none the less, to go to Con- 
gress. So one June night, when it had 


turned so suddenly warm that the hotel | 


room in one of the towns on the copper 


ranges was exhaustingly close, there was a | 


conference held in it. Four sweating, shirt- 
sleeved men pounded the thing out. Quinn 
was there; and strangely enough Jennings, 
who was Mott’s man, as everybody knew; 
and two county bosses. The point they 
made was that a city man should not be the 
next congressman. It had to be a man 
from one of the outlying districts—a man 


like Quinn. The city had everything polit- | 


ically and the country people were tired of 
it. The two gentlemen who brought out 
this point were not country people them- 
selves, except incidentally and for financial 
reasons. One owned a small string of coun- 
try hote!s and the other was a road con- 
tractor. But they made their patriotic 
point clearly. 

“Vail won’t do,’”’ said the hotel man. 

“He’s doing damned well,” said Jen- 
nings. ‘Getting a whole lot of support, 
Vail is. Surprised us.” 

‘All right, put him over and see what 
happens in the next senatorial election. 
We get right out from under. How will 
that suit you?” 

The fat contractor nodded threateningly, 
for it was too hot to talk. 

It didn’t suit Jennings, for the United 
States senator was too close to Mott. He 
admired the cleverness of Quinn, who sat 
silent, with his slanting face telling nothing 
except his amusement. 

‘““What can be done about it now?” he 
asked. ‘“‘What you got up your sleeve?”’ 

Quinn spoke: “‘Vail can withdraw. Tell 
the old bird to retire to his roost where he 
belongs. Tell him to get out—that’s all.” 

““So that’s your idea, is it?” 

“Tt’s one of them,” said Quinn. “I may 
have others.” 

Jennings reflected, the ash on his cigar 
growing longer and longer as the others 
talked. He knew well enough from the 
minute he had been asked to sit in that 
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HAT irritating gush! drip! gurgle! from your closet tank isn’t any- 
thing serious—unless you consider the wasting of 300 gallons of 
water a day serious—it is merely the eternal complaint of a worn out 
tank ball that should be replaced immediately with A/Zushroom Parabal. 


Unlike the tank ball that’s causing the trouble, this One-piece, pure rubber Mush- 
room fits right down into the outlet like a cork—making a perfect seal all the way 
‘round. The leak is stopped, the closet is quiet and Stays quiet—for the Mushroom 
Parabal is guaranteed for a full three years. Ask your Master Plumber to install 
one at the first sound of a leak. Price—$1.25, 
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proven quality? 
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and worse! For cost and price are vastly different things. And the bargain installa- 
tion may cost you many times its price in money, annoyance, and in loss of health 
and comfort. 

Why risk the dangers of doubtful quality? At the first sight or sound of trouble, 
telephone_a Master Plumber and specify Woodward-Wanger quality parts for all 
necessary replacements. Then you’ll be sure of parts that wear on while others 
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NEVER~DRIP 


THE WASHER EVERY 
FAUCET NEEDS BUT ONCE 


Have your plumber make 
every faucet in the house 
drip-proof with this branded 
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at your plumber’s. 


Don’t wait fortrouble caused 
by a corroded closet tank 
float. Have your plumber in- 
stall an Enduro—it is guar- 
anteed for five years. 


Philadelphia 


EVENING POST 


Quinn had come down off his high horse 
and was offering to be useful to Mott. It 
was a grave question as to whether this 
wasn’t the time to buy up Quinn with this 
congressional election. The price wasn’t 
high. Of course, Vail would have to be 
sacrificed; but that wouldn’t matter much. 


Samuel Vail came down the walk toward 
his home slowly, his feet thumping heavily 
along the cement, because he felt old and 
cheated. The shock seemed to have hit him 
physically, for he carried himself like a man 
who has been struck between the shoulders 
and is stiff and sore there. It was eleven 
o’clock and he rather hoped Jenny would 
have gone to bed. 

‘But she was up. She was sewing some 
soft colorful chiffon thing that was, of 
course, for Millicent, taking tiny little ab- 
sorbed stitches, and when Sam came in she 
did not look at him at first. 

“What kept you?” she asked casually. 

“We had a conference.” 

Jenny looked at him then. There was 
something wrong with his voice, as if it 
had suddenly been drained of courage and 
complacency. When she saw his face her 
heap of chiffon slipped to the floor. 

““What’s the matter, Sam?” 

He tried to swagger a bit, so futilely. 
“Nothing for you to worry about, dear.” 

“What is it?” 

He hesitated, then came out with it: 
“They want me to withdraw, Jenny—get 
out of the race.” 

Millicent, who was coming in from the 
garden, where she had dismissed an amo- 
rous young Chaloner, caught the tableau. 
Neither her father nor mother heard her. 
They were looking at each other and she 
saw that the moment was a grave one. She 
stood there in the soft June darkness out- 
side the door, listening to tragedy. 

“Who wants you to withdraw?” 

“The crowd—the. organization—put it 
up to me flat.”’ 

“Mott?” 

“He’s left town. Oh, they had their or- 
ders all right before he left. They’ve just 
sold out, that’s all.” 

“Sold out to whom?” 

“To Quinn, of course. They tell a story 
about the country districts demanding a 


| congressman who isn’t from the city. But 


that’s bunk. They knew it in the first 
place, when they asked me to run. That’s 
just patter. They made a deal. I don’t 
know just what’s in it, but I suppose Quinn 
has come over to the organization. He 
was as good as licked last week and every- 
body knew it.” 

“Oh, it’s so low!” cried Jenny. ‘“That’s 
why I hate politics so. Sam ——” 

“What?” 

“You haven’t spent a lot of money, have 
you?” 

“Nothing to speak of—some.” 

She came over and patted him on the 
arm. “I’m sorry, Sam. But I can’t help 
being glad you’re out of it. You never 
should have let them drag you into it.” 

“T was making an awful pretty run,” he 
said bitterly. “‘I was making votes for the 
party every minute. And then they come 
to me and tell me to get out.”’ 

The lines in his face were deep and carved 
with the master stroke of bitterness. 

“Won't they do anything for you?” 

“Oh, they promise. They hinted that 
Mott had some business he was going to 
throw my way. God knows whether it will 
ever come or not. I’d like to throw it in his 
teeth if he does.” 

“T hope you do,” said Millicent, and 
shut the door behind her as she came in. 
* “You heard?” he asked painfully. 

“T heard. You aren’t going to let them 
put that over, are you? You aren’t going 
to withdraw?” 

“Why, dear child, I can’t do anything 
else. They simply are getting out from 
under me.”’ 

“Who's they?” 

“Mott, O’Brien, Jennings, Swanson— 
“A pretty bunch that gang must b 
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the old guard, the party politicians.” : 


cried Millicent. ‘Well, you don’t need that 


May ‘ 


kind of support, anyway, father, 
go. You can win anyway. Ff, 
wants you.” | 
He shook his head. “That's | 
felt, Milly, at first. But it takes 
support and money.” | 
“He couldn’t, Millicent; noy 
help,” explained Jenny. 
Millicent stood looking at 
slouched there in his chair so hoy ¢ 

“Tl help him,” she declared, 
bet he’d get lots of votes.” 

“T would,” said Sam, stiffenin | 
bet I would. I was making ay 
Everyone knew it. They will al] 
out, I suppose.” He groaned i 
thought. 

“Did you tell them you’d with 2 

“Oh, they know I’ve got to, I \ 
I'd tell them tomorrow. But the| 
will.” 

“But why?” 

“The word’s gone out, that’s 
things happen in politics, Milly. [ 
ways been a good party man \ 
know I’ll take my medicine.” 

“TI think you’re a pretty pu 
man if you let them put that oye’ 
cent stormed. “Why, father, the 
few dirty men and you’ve got hu} 
friends! Hundreds and hundre | 
anyway, wouldn’t it be better to || 
than to let them get away with i 
Better for your party if you Tei 
any respect for its old bones?” 

Jenny put a soft hand on Mi 
shoulders. ‘You don’t understan ( 
she said. “It’s impossible. If he \ 
with this now, they’d fight him!) 

“Well, can’t he fight, himself? | 

Sam Vail drew himself out of || 
“You bet I can!” he said. “Ani 
that’s what I’ll do too. Tell thi| 
straight where they belong! Thin | 
selling the party out to a man lik( 
who’s kicked the organization in \ 
every time he got a chance—and | 
it again if they don’t pay him big!| 

“Now you're talking!” cried 1] 
“You don’t look like a flat tire no ’ 

Jenny’s voice, suddenly shrill, | 
their enthusiasm. ‘Don’t be | 
Sam!” she said. ‘“Where’d then 
come from for that kind of ¢a) 
You’d have to do it all yourself ani 
it if you’re beaten—as you would | 

Millicent whirled on her mother,’ 
mother, you wouldn’t have him || 
under this? It’s abominable!” 

“Tt’s polities,” said Jenny sharp 
he knew perfectly well what he wa § 
into. You don’t understand. I! 
mean we couldn’t keep this house. I 
mean you couldn’t finish colleg«; 
make enemies.” 

“Well, I’d certainly like to mak 
of those birds my enemies,” Milla 
marked; ‘nothing could be swee! 
for college, I can do without it. a 
ting too high a price on the old she 

“She’s right,” said Samuel Vi 
denly, his voice taut again and yer } 
“She’s right, Jenny. I ought to ? 
fight through.” 

Jenny’s face flamed. “Sam, k 
crazy! You'll ruin us all.” 

The dreadful thing was that Be 
the others seemed to hear her. MW 
was listening to what her father was } 

“Tf I could get out the full city vo) 
the old friends I have in the county} 
for me, I’d win. I’m sure P’d win. | 

“You let me help, father,” saic\ 
cent. “‘I’ll get every flapper who 
that she’s past twenty-one to ackn¢! 
it and go to the polls. I’ve got rf 
sense. Let’s show them!” | 


Jenny would not look at the 1) 
paper. She knew from the talk 
table, the constant argument an 
that it was full of election news; t 
hated it. Since that bitter night wh¢ : 
had gone against her, her husbar 
daughter, and made the absurd deci? 
stay in a dangerous race, she had ca 
heart that seemed stiffened and ha: 
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, Millicent whom she blamed so 
j-Millicent, who was always dashing 
)| now to meetings of shopgirls, getting 
¢ into the papers as her father’s polit- 
d and all the rest of it. That was 
, and wrong. But it was Sam’s fault. 
pnt would find out what it meant 
ear when the excitement was over 
{2 shoe began to pinch. No, it mustn’t 
wed to pinch Millicent. She must 
.tthat. Putting the newspaper down 
sreading rack, Jenny saw Sam’s face 
up at her. She lifted the paper 
1and read just one thing: “This 
sisement inserted by the Vail-for- 
ess committee in behalf of Samuel 
‘Amount to be paid sixty-three dollars 
‘ty-four cents.” 
iy-three dollars! How many of such 
‘xpenditures had there been? 
yy Chaloner was at the door, looking 
lllicent. ‘“Where’s that wild politi- 
oman?’’ he asked. 
sty shook her head. “I don’t know.” 
laking a speech, I suppose. She had 
“+ her out to the rug factory yester- 
id the garment mills the day before. 
irtainly gets in where the angels fear 
4d. Have you heard her speak?”’ 
2? 
ls hot stuff. Anybody who doesn’t 
ter one of her talks will have a rest- 
yzht.” 
‘iy said nothing. It hurt, this picture 
‘licent, who should be dancing and 
ning, running around to beg for 
« It was so wrong. No one of her 
) did. 
\2ll, Ill chase her,” said Larry 
ly. “She wants me to pin a banner 
| car, I think. I’ll look for her in the 
srowded districts. It will all be over 
qorrow anyhow. Awfully close race, 
Jail. I do hope Mr. Vail gets in.”’ 
(was gone and Jenny left alone with 
lation. It was that. She heard the 
salking upstairs: 
le got a few more dodgers, Tom. 
set them out tonight. Father wants 
jhouse covered.’ 
sre! Gosh, I wish I could vote!”’ 
[that dirty Quinn gets in, it will cer- 
| be rotten!” 
in hersons! Politics had taken every- 
(she thought a little hysterically. Her 
ater, her sons—the party! Who cared 
ler Quinn got in or not? She knew 
{ was political blasphemy, but she 
efor a minute that he would, just to 
‘sam. 
; house was unbearable. She put ona 
id went downtown to do some petty 
jing. Here and there a poster with her 
ind’s face confronted her and sick- 
lher. Tomorrow, if he lost, those 
{ would still be there, a joke and a 
ry. To the women whom she met 
‘id nothing of politics, drawing away 
‘he subject if they approached it. 
as on the street car going home that 
‘ard the men in front of her talking. 
{were two ordinary dun-colored men, 
lot red necks and ill-pressed clothes. 
ell, who’s going to go to Congress?” 
‘d one of them. “Great fight that 
| putting up, isn’t it?” 
ou bet. I guess he’s a good man too. 
‘say he won’t get in though.” 
‘on’t, eh?” 
‘0. They’ve got those copper ranges 
€ up for Quinn, you know. Get every 
e out to vote. Can’t get a city vote 
xe that—not solid. Take the women 
‘now. They don’t take much interest 
in presidential elections. They 
get out. They thought the perma- 
tegistration would tend to that, but 
| the women that are registered don’t 
Suppose ——’”’ 
vo bad too,” said the loquacious one. 
-—you know—he’s a good man, good 
‘man. Stands for the best kind of poli- 
This fellow Quinn’s a pretty bad bet.” 
P other man warmed up. “‘I’ll tell you 
hing about Quinn. Something I got 
7 straight. Listen to this.” 
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Jenny listened too. She couldn’t help it, 
and what she heard made her angry. Why 
did people dream of sending a man like that 
to Congress—all these people who wouldn’t 
even get out and vote for Sam, who were 
going to let him lose? 

She was stiff and silent at dinner again. 
Millicent came home too tired and excited 
to eat. Sam had a mass meeting and did 
not appear. 

“Are you going down to hear father to- 
night?’’ asked Millicent. 

“No,” said Jenny; “and I think you 
shouldn’t either. You’re tired. You’d bet- 
ter go to bed.” 

“No, Larry’s taking me down. I want 
to be in at the death.” 

“You’re making yourself silly.” 

“T’ll die if he doesn’t win.” 

“Don’t talk like that. You know he 
probably won’t. He’ll have all sorts of 
wires pulled against him.”’ 

Millicent was sober. She had queer 
streaks of sobriety these last days. 

“That wouldn’t matter if the people who 
are decent voted—the people who really 


know something. The more I go about, the | 


more I see why things go wrong. It’s be- 
cause all kinds of people keep their hands 
off, because they don’t even vote. Once 
you get to them, it’s not so hard to make 
them see why it’s important. But there 
are so many I can’t reach. And if he loses 
by just a few votes tomorrow, which is 
what they say may happen, I shall just curl 
up and die.” 

“Your father was very wrong to get you 
into this.” 

“Why, I’ve loved it! I don’t see how 
you can feel so, mother. I don’t see how 
you can act so. If I were a man’s wife,” 
cried Millicent, her lovely, eager, ready-for- 
life face raised, “‘and he were in politics, I’d 
stay by him to the end, win or lose. In 
England, the men’s wives campaign for 
them. You ought to be good for a lot of 
votes, mother. You know more about 
father than anyone else. I should think 
you’d be out shouting it.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t dream of such a thing! 
I do my duty to your father in other ways, 
Millicent.” 

“T don’t know,” speculated Millicent, 
and there was no trace of impudence in her 
manner; “but I should think that if I mar- 
ried a man my duty was in helping him 
along the way he wanted to go. Suppose he 
lost by just a few votes tomorrow. Think 
how you’d feel! . . . There’sthe car. I’ve 
got toskip. Sure you won’t come?” 

Jenny was alone again. Even the boys 
had gone to the mass meeting to give out 
dodgers at the door. She busied herself 
about the house, but the duties went stale 
after a little. She could not sew. She could 
only wander about the house and think of 
what was going to happen tomorrow, of 
what would happen if he lost—or if he 
won. So many nights before election she 
had spent like this, waiting, worrying. She 
thought of what the men on the street car 
had said, of Millicent’s talk, and, strangely 
and definitely, of Quinn. He mustn’t go to 
Congress—not if he were what they said. 
And yet perhaps he was going, while Sam 
stayed home to pay his bills and take the 
venom of the organization he had defied. 
A fine little sweat came out in beads on 
Jenny’s upper lip. 

“Tf he should lose by a few votes!” 


Mrs. Walter Chaloner went straight 
down the list of women in her engagement 
book. She went out a great deal and it was 
a long list, but she did it. It astonished 
many a matron on her way to the manicure 
or the golf course to be called up by Mrs. 
Chaloner or one of the three other impor- 
tant ladies who were assisting her and be 
asked to promise definitely to vote that 
day, especially for congressman, and told 
why. Still, if Mrs. Chaloner said so, it was 
undoubtedly necessary to do it. Chauf- 
feurs found out where the polling place was 
and drove the ladies to it. They voted 
themselves. 

“T’ve seen that a hundred and fifty tele- 
phone calls were made,” said Margaret 
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Read how Dr. Reisner keeps himself for 
the big things he alone can do—and realize 
that our coupon offer can help you get 
more done, too! 


NEW idea in churches! Self-sup- 

porting, income-producing, asky- 
scraper church built by interest-paying 
bonds—not donations. Due mainly to 
| the vision and energy of Dr. Christian 
F. Reisner. 

Combination church, social center, 
apartment house and hotel—The 
Broadway Temple will soon rear its 
lighted cross 30 stories Over 
the 400,000 people who live 
on Washington Heights, 
Manhattan. Important men 
in the financial world are 
backing this project—a trib- 
ute to the sound business 
ability of the pastor. 


Naturally, Dr. Reisner is 
a very busy man. The ful- 
fillment of his dream of 
making the church a con- 
spicuous building, with 
people living in it, means 
that his day is filled with 
conferences and visits. Then 
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With Shorthand? 
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: | 
Secretaries say:— | 
“He talks so fast I'll be : 
getting writer’s cramp | 
soon.” i 
**Hours wasted while he’s | 
in conference.”’ | 
“The other girls can’t “4a | 
help me out.” 
“I’m nothing but a bell I 
hop.”’ 1 
“Cold notes are madden- | 
ing.”’ | 

| 
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gation. 


That's enough! T'llshowhim 
this trial offer right now. L 


keep him “ 


So he uses The Dictaphone to help him become 
four: minister, publicist, author and business man 


Donn Barber, Arch. 
Broadway Temple 


as it will look 
when completed 


DICTATE te THE DIC TAPAUNE 


O I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me 
FREE copy of your booklet, “* What's Wrong With Shorthand?”’ 


I am a Secretary OJ 
O Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 


to try. I understand that this loan involves no expense or obli- 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 


World-wide organization—London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 
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Dr. Christian F, vi 


Pastor, Chelsea Methodist ‘ 
SN 


Episcopal Church, New | 
York City: proponent of the | 
Broadway Temple, great © 
American cathedral. 


Shirley Smith, 
private secre- 
tary to Dr. 


one man” 


there are letters and publicity articles 
by the hundreds to write. ‘After 
hours’’ is the only time to do them— 
and The Dictaphone provides the only 
possible way. 

Everything goes right on The Dicta- 
phone—letters, sermons, books, ar- 
ticles. His secretary, Miss Shirley 
Smith, sees that they are correctly 
transcribed. In fact, the letters and 


many articles are sent out without 
Dr. Reisner ever bothering to re-read 
them. 


The Dictaphone, he insists, 
means accuracy! 

Miss Smith is charged 
with many important exec- 
utive duties. In addition to 
taking care of Dr. Reisner’s 
voluminous correspondence, 
she must see that the church 
magazine, the “ Weekly An- 
nouncer,'’ gets to press. 
“There is considerable re- 
search for me to do in con- 
nection with articles that 
DrwReisner writes, she 
says. “Icouldnotdoa third 
of what my office gets done 
if I had to use shorthand.”’ 


EGU SPAT. oe» 


and double your ability to get things done 


----+ MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD }--- + 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 
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CLEVELAND—2536. Prospect Ave. 
COLUMBUS=33 W. Long St. 
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O the lovable rascals in your home dodge a 
Dx “scrub-up”’ with the deftness of a pedestrian 
in traffic? Are you regularly provoked by 

the oft- used excuse, “Aw, gee, the water ain’t hot?”’ 
ften neglected because 


H oh yb Takin to do 
jof day or night— 


easy_and this super-service costs but a 
few. pennies a day. Don’t deny your home this 
comfort. Write us for complete information or 
inquire of branch nearest you. 
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Automatic 
Gas 
Water Heater 


The No. 45 Instan- 
taneous Model, for 
small homes with usual 
hot water outlets. 


The No. 3, a slightly 
larger model for typ- 
ical homes. 


The No. 20-A Stor- 
age System (20 gallons 
capacity) for average 
homes. 


HOFFMAN 
Automatic 
Storage System 


The No. 40-A Stor- 
age System (40 gallons 
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homes. 


HOFFMAN 
Instantaneous 
Automatic Heater 
No tank required 


The Hoffman Heater Company 
1701-15 Eighteenth St., Louisville, Kentucky 
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HOUSTON—1313 Texas Ave. 
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LOUISVILLE—309 W. Chestnut St. 
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Chaloner to Jenny Vail, ‘‘and I’ve asked 
them to be sure that the cooks and house- 
maids vote. I suppose most of them regis- 
tered during the presidential campaign. 
Anyway, it ought to mean seventy or 
eighty votes. Most of the women I know 
belong to our party. . . . No, you’re not 
to thank me, Jenny. I was glad to doit. I 
ought to doit. Weall ought. It’s not epee) 
‘husband—it’s our Government.’’ 

There was the church circle. The presi- 
dent said to Mrs. Vail’s request that she had 
not fully realized the situation, but she 
certainly was going to start a chain of tele- 
phoning, not only in her own district but 
through the affiliated circles. She herself 
had forgotten it was election day; but if 
Mr. Quinn was that kind of man, they 
wanted to do all they could. Everybody 
respected Mr. Vail. 

There was the college-club list of a hun- 
dred and sixty members which Jenny tele- 
phoned to, herself. It wasn’t so hard after 
the first four calls. She had not realized 
that she knew so many ways of approach 
until she started; but still less had she 
dreamed of the idle, impotent vote that 
would stay at home and let Quinn get in un- 
less it was prodded. No one knew she was 
doing it. The family scattered early, Milli- 
cent to her father’s headquarters to see that 
her scouts were getting out the young vote 
everywhere—the young vote that Millicent 
had worked so hard to arouse in shop, 
warehouse, factory and debutante set. As 
for Sam Vail, he kept at it until the last 
hour before the polls closed. One had to be 
sure that in some places there were chal- 
lengers at the polls. Sam saw to that. 

The hour of hush came when it was over, 
when no one knew. Not Mott, who was 
rather upset over the whole business and 
inclined to razz the advisers who had told 
him to let Vail go. Not Jennings or O’Brien 
or Swanson, who had been startled for three 
weeks at the resistance to their effort to put 
Quinn over big. Not Quinn himself, with 
his sleeves empty now of political cards, 
sitting in a hotel room with some friends, 
his slanting, silent face impassive. 

“Tt depends on the city vote, Quinn. If 
they got out the way they did in 1924, and 
gave the Coolidge vote to Vail, it looks 
bad.” 

“They won’t,” barked Quinn. 

In a newspaper office, Millicent and 
Larry Chaloner sat on the edge of a long 
table and checked returns. Twelveo *clock, 
one o’clock, reporters yawning. 

“They won't be all in until tomorrow. 
Even the city precincts aren’t counted yet, 
and the country’s not fully reported on. 
Come home, Milly.” 


DRAWN BY DONAL 


May 2 


“Tt’s so close,’ said Millicent; i 
weren’t so close, it would be easiey 
put up such an awfully good fight, 
I keep thinking of ways we coul ] 
pulled out more votes, you know, { 
me itch.” - 

“Will you marry me if I of 
tics?”’ asked Larry. 

“If you promise to-be as good apoi 
as my father,” she told him. 

He lifted her off the table. “I’m 1 
take you home, tired child.” 

Jenny saw them come. She — 
in the dark, upstairs. She saw them | 
out of Larry’s car, lingering at the r 
steps. It occurred to her that it didn} 
ter very much whether Millicent f'\g 
the university or not, that perhap; i 
ing mattered except caring for peor 
standing by them. If she had not |} 
absorbed, she would have been happ) | 
Millicent. Larry Chaloner was a nij| 
But her mind was not on Millicent n 
was on Sam, who was probably beate ; 
was probably afraid to bring his } 
home, and that seemed saddest of a 

She went downstairs to the teli) 
and called the number of his offic 
would be sitting there, she guessed, wt 

“Sam?” she asked. “This is |, 
There’s nothing more to do. You'd 
come home and go to bed. Sam, i! 
lose, it’s all right with me.” 

“You’re a great sport, Jenny,” hy 
“I wanted to bring home a victory, } | } 
not sure I can.” 


The morning papers were not sure! 
evening papers wavered. It was no!) 
thesecond day that the headlines dare ( 
definite and the city, thoroughly exci | 
that time, took off its political hat ti/ 

“‘One hundred and ten votes!” er 
Millicent. ‘‘Let them recount all the i 
I'll bet they never get that hundred ) 
away from dad! Do you suppose tha’ 
hundred votes I got you?” 

Samuel Vail, again a little pomp; 
thoroughly restored man of impor} 
looked at her genially and glanced in | 
mirror opposite. 

“Don’t you worry about the re« | 
They counted every fraction of ave 
there before they gave in. It was th) 
gest vote ever polled in a.congressiona |i 
tion out here. That’ll teach them to i 
toa good party man. And, Jenny, tl 
all coming around now. I hear I’m to. 
some pretty good business this summ, 
certainly bless the person who got out 
extra hundred and ten votes.” | 

Jenny said nothing. Shesmiled and P 
him his second egg. 


sat me by the manager of The Biggest 
ore in the World. 
Bsause 1 know books and love them,” 
)\d, feeling the answer very weak and 
euate to cover my vast lack of busi- 
perience and contact with the pur- 
ir public. 
ust have appealed to him, however, 
;gaye me a chance, as he put tea 
sdollars a week, in the Gift Book De- 
»nt—a show case in a far corner of 
sond floor—with instructions to the 
‘charge to teach me all she knew be- 
Je left. This she did in a few brief 
| “Learn where the stuff is kept, and 
} buyer when you are out of anything. 
yu won't need much,” she added as an 
- ought, and joined her friends to talk 
‘er approaching marriage. 
/he show case I found a weird con- 
jation of literature, some of it classi- 
sne popular, and much of it trash, but 
j most part done up in small, dainty 
) or parchment bindings supposed to 
1 to those in need of a trifling gift. 
‘first customer was a worried broker 
iz a joke book to cheer himself while 
uirket was dull. He went away cher- 
)a little red-leather pocket edition of 
‘loved Marcus Aurelius, and later 
éyack for more of the same type—a 
sta of thought having been opened 
ipractical financial mind. From this 
ion I had no fear of the public, but 
j2red each and every customer a 
\in search of mental food for some 
ilneed. These needs I tried to antici- 
md as the stock began to move, my 
its for a broader line were granted, 
was given a second show case and a 
shelves to house the new volumes. 
ji my customers were returning often, 
smy advice on the best book to give an 
Y invalid, or a thoughtful girl of six- 
,, patient in a hospital, or to cheer one 
ved. Each case called for a different 
(ption. One traveling salesman took 
ipping in, each time he came to town, 
ik up with reading matter in pocket 
ir the next trip. I helped women trim 
lub articles with quotations or hu- 
(s stories, and often drafted the com- 
speech for the timid. Then there 
he lovers who wished to send some 
ental bit of literature regularly to the 
n. To fill all such demands, knowl- 
sf the author, style, mood and contents 
th book was necessary. In addi- 
{ always inquired minutely into the 
ind dislikes, the mood and character 
| person for whom the book was in- 
ii, and advised as wisely as possible, 
i my former social experience as a 
1 Which makes me think of one amus- 
astomer, a great crude overdressed 
‘whose clothes and manner bespoke 
noney. He demanded, “a book—the 
jou have!”’ To my inquiries he replied 
‘Dad for himself, and he didn’t care 
it was about or by whom it was 


» I said, “I know just what you 

A fine big beautiful leather volume 
Vy the table in your new home?”’ 
hat’s the idea, that’s just the thing!”’ 
areed, beaming, and I sold him one of 
host brilliantly colored and heavily 
‘d leather books in the store, with 
“age colored illustrations, though I 
In’t induce him to look at a picture— 
utside was so entirely satisfactory. 
fad taken this position in September. 
ite end of October my trade had de- 
ted to such an extent that I felt justi- 
ln demanding a sign over my section 
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surprise the department was moved bodily 
to a prominent position on the main floor, 
center aisle; I was given a raise in salary, 
an assistant to do the stock keeping, new 
and larger show cases, and carte blanche 
permission to gather from all over the store 
whatever I thought would be an asset to 
the Gift Book Department. This enabled 
me to add a few old and rare volumes for 
the occasional discriminating customer; 


complete leather-bound sets of Kipling, | 
Conrad, Stevenson, Eliot and others; beau- | 


tifully illustrated volumes for children and 
illuminated copies of some of the more 
popular long poems, such as Omar Khay- 
yam, and the Sonnets from the Portuguese 
by Mrs. Browning. 

Invariably people wished to write some- 
thing on the fly leaf of the gift they pur- 
chased, yet were at a loss for just the 
graceful phrase, so I found it well to collect 
and keep on hand a variety of clever pre- 
sentation phrases and messages to offer. 
From the manager I obtained an order for 
a continuous supply of white tissue paper 
and satin ribbon to tie the gifts in real gift 
form, and you have no idea how a trivial 
thing like tissue paper and ribbon increased 
the sales. One lady took a fancy to a fifteen- 


dollar leather-bound volume of etchings, | 


which she gave whenever she needed a 
wedding gift, her one stipulation being 
that it should be tied in tissue paper with 
wide lavender satin ribbon. Without these 


finishing touches she wouldn’t have both- | 


ered sending a book. One old gentleman 
brought me an itemized list of his daugh- 
ter’s family so I could choose a suitable 
book for him to present each one when he 
arrived on a visit. The paper and ribbon 
trimmings were largely responsible for his 
return at Christmas with his entire gift 
list, to be filled out and wrapped up the 
same way—a sale of some forty volumes. 

Early in November I began to talk 
Christmas to every customer, making sug- 
gestions for possible gifts for the holidays. 
When Christmas approached, the little de- 
partment had grown to such an extent that 
we had four counters, and the brusque 


manager gave me seven assistant sales | 


people with the instruction to teach them 
my methods before the rush began. To the 
manager’s horror, he found them all sitting 
about reading, as I had put them to study- 


ing the contents of the books with which | 


they were not familiar, so they would have 
some knowledge of the nature and style of 
the books they were to recommend. And 
when the rush came, such a bedlam as it 
was! My old customers returned almost 
to a man, many of them with long lists of 
people for whom I was to select appropri- 
ate gift books. One business man ordered 
300 copies of a business pep-and-cheer book 
I had sold him in the fall, to present to his 
entire sales force. 


Our section made a great hit. Customers | 
stood before it five deep, and sent their | 


friends in afterward. My time was so taken 


prescribing the proper literary diet for the | 


various people described to me that I had 
no time to sell. 

The department made such a good 
Christmas sales record that with the New 


Year I was honored by calls from the | 


different local authors and publishers of 

some of the popular books we handled. 
From this to buyer for the department 

with attendant increase in salary was but a 


natural step, and with a bright business | 


future ahead of me I insist that to sell suc- 
cessfully one needs to know the goods and 
to study and understand the customers, 
which in the final analysis narrows down to 
the command: “Get interested in and 
enjoy your work, then study! it 

— MARGARET DARST. 
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‘Winners 


These star salesmen, winners in the recent Biflex 
and Halladay distributors’ salesmen’s contest, 
piled up a tremendous volume of business and 
smashed all previous records for individual 
bumper sales. The efforts of these men and other 
Biflex and Halladay distributors’ salesmen have 


Names of 15 Winners 
in Order of Points Scored 


1—D. R. MacKAY 
Linscott Supply Co., Boston, Mass. 
2—A. A. CLAPPER 
Marshall Wells Hardware Co. 
Billings, Mont. 

3—H. F. JACKSON 
Carolinas Auto Supply House 
Charlotte, N. C. 

4—J. A. COUNTRYMAN 
Cedar Rapids Auto Supply Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
5—JIM HOWE 
Linscott Auto Supply Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

6—J. M. PARKS 
Carolinas Auto Supply House 
Charlotte, N. C. 

7—H. H. KRUDUP 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago 
8—S. E. LOWE 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago 
9—E. LINDSTROM 
Automobile Supply Co., Chicago 
10—J. S. CULBERTSON 
Carolinas Auto Supply House 
Charlotte, N. C. 

11—V. I. CAPEN 
Cedar Rapids Auto Supply Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
12—R. L. WIESE 
Cedar Rapids Auto Supply Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
13—E. A. GLASENER 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago 
14—H. C. SYLVESTER 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago 
15—MAX PARIS 
Sieg Co., Davenport, lowa 


been largely responsible for the 
enormous increase in business 


which is credited to 
Biflex this year. 


To Y 
Save Your Life 


You Can’t Get Better Protection 


Here’s the vital difference be- 
tween Biflex cushion bumpers and 
ordinary non-cushion bumpers: — 
Biflex is built on the tension prin- 
ciple to absorb severe impacts, a 
huge live spring that recoils and 
repulses impending smashes; a non- 
cushion bumper is simply one 
rigidly constructed for light duty. 
If the crash comes be sure your 
bumper protects the lives in your 
care. Biflex your car today—be 
sure, be safe. 

Biflex Bumpers and Reargards 

for all automobiles at all dealers’ 
THE BIFLEX CORPORATION 


Waukegan, Illinois 
Subsidiary: The Halladay Co., Decatur, Ill. 
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If your feet tire easily—if they need relief— 

give them the support of The FrorsHem 

Feeture Arch—an unusual shoe for comfort. 
THe Frorsueim SHOE Company 


Manufacturers ee “ CHICAGO 
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cArdmore : 


Easiest Way to Fix Punctures 


In less than a minute you can place a Shaler Patch-€#-Heat Unit 
Over a puncture—screw it tightly over the hole with the Shaler 
Clamp—and light the prepared solid fuel. A few minutes more 
and you have a heat vulcanized repair that lasts.. No mess, no fuss, 
no trouble. More than four million motorists use it. 


Get Your Shaler Vulcanizer Today 


Costs only $1.50 at Auto Supply Dealers’ every- 
where. Slightly higher in Canada and Far West. 
Includes Vulcanizer and 12 Patch-€?-Heat Units. 


C. A. SHALER CO..,_ { Wea = Waupun, Wis., U.S. A. 
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institution. The first on record was held in 
Birmingham, England, in 1889. Two years 
later, in 1891, it invaded America, and 
Plugger Bill Martin, riding the whole race 
alone on an old-fashioned high wheel, beat 
twenty-six competitors over a distance of 
1400 miles for a prize of $2000 in the old 
Madison Square Garden. 

The first races were one-man affairs, and 
tomy mind the old riders were superhuman. 
The races lasted 142 hours and the meth- 
ods of the riders were simple, but terrible 
to follow. 

A rider rode until he was exhausted and 
then lay down to sleep or rest. While he 
was away from the track his competitors 
tried to catch up with him if he was ahead 
and to outdistance him if he wasn’t. Na- 
ture was intrusted with the task of equaliz- 
ing the chances, because obviously no man 
could ride for 142 hours without a rest. 
Everybody had to take one once in a while. 
They say that riders, finishing one of these 
races, fell in their tracks and slept for 
thirty-six hours. 

In 1892 Charlie Ashinger, on a high 
wheel, was first over the finish line. During 
that year the safety, or modern, bicycle was 
put on the market and the following year 
Albert Shock demonstrated its superiority 
by riding one and running away from his 
competitors who rode the high wheels. The 
safety was then adopted as the standard 
racing bicycle. 

In 1894 and 1895 there were no six-day 
races for men, but there was a woman’s six- 
day race in 1895 which was won by Miss 
Frankie Nelson. Teddy Hale won the 1896 
race and Charlie Miller, a hard-plugging, 
powerful and tireless rider, won the six-day 
races of 1897 and 1898, running his com- 
petitors into such a state of exhaustion 
that the New York Legislature outlawed 
the one-man race. The new law, enacted in 
1898, pronounced the one-man race cruel 
and wearing on the human body, and pro- 
vided that no competitor in any race of six 
days should be allowed to run or ride more 
than twelve hours each day. The promot- 
ers, to obey the law, conceived the idea of 
forming two-men teams, each man riding 
twelve hours each day, resting whenever it 
suited him. This was the beginning of the 
six-day race as we know it. 


Diet Also Ran 


The powerful Miller closed one era of six- 
day racing by winning the two last one- 
man races. He inaugurated a new one 
when, teamed with Frank Waller, he won 
the first six-day team race, making it his 
third consecutive win in three years. Mil- 
ler and Waller covered a distance of 2733 
miles and-4 laps, and this has been surpassed 
only three times since—in 1908 by McFar- 
land and Moran, who traveled PACH CLS shal 
1913 by Joe Fogler and myself with 2751, 
and in 1914 by the official record of 2759.2. 

To return to November, 1910, within a 
week I started an arduous course of train- 
ing. Both Hehir and I were confident that 
we had a good chance of winning the race, 
and that, failing -in that, we would finish 
in the money. As the riders, besides being 
paid a sum each day according. to their 
records, also cut in on a percentage of the 
gate in the order of their positions at the 
finish, Hehir prophesied we would come 
out of the race with considerable money. 

One thing I overlooked, however, and 
that was the matter of diet. I had no more 
idea of the rudimentary laws of taking care 
of myself during a grind than a rabbit has 
of arithmetic, and I paid a heavy price for 
this ignorance.. We began the ride in No- 


“vember at the Boston Arena. I was nine- 


teen years old and weighed 160 pounds. — 

The race was a ten-hour affair, the riders 
riding from four in the afternoon till two in 
the morning. Boston is not, like New York 
and Chicago, an all-night town, and it was 
known that no mere six-day bicycle race 


could keep the average Bostonian from his 


bed. So the riders had plenty of tim; 
sleep. 

We finished third and I came Out of | y 
race with the idea that I could make 
as a six-day rider. The team of Hehi 
Goullet filled out entry blanks for the ,, 
in Madison Square Garden in | 

Conditions have greatly improvee j 
both the conduct of the races themse | 
and in the character of the attending croy , 
In 1910, as it is today, the six-day race . 
a recognized annual sporting event, log; 
forward to by every class of New Y, } 
But the riders, though admitted mal 


as the main reason for the gathering of 

crowds, were not considered import 

enough to merit more than casual care, 
} 


Jam Before Breakfast 


to rest in our hours off the track were || 
long barnlike room under the arena se, 
Directly under us was a shooting oat | 
which never seemed more popular tl 
when you were trying to sleep, Not + 
away, in another part of the baseny 
was Stevens’ bar, recognized and regea| 
as much a part of the race as were the} 
ers. As prohibition had not yet even}! 
thought of, and as many of the spectat, 
came as much to drink in the atmospher 
a congenial crowd as to watch the r 
the Garden was never still. In the | 
hours of the morning you could expec 
hear Sweet Adeline sung by hilarious 
tets in at least four different keys, orto 
of protest as a disorderly patron hit | 
outer air under the persuasion of a bul, 
rush. i 
The old-time six-day race was a ml | 
harder grind than it is today. Several {)_ 
tors made it so. ane fi 

The prime object of the race was to eq\| 
or pass the current distance record, whi 
in 1910, was the 2737 miles and one k) 
hung up in 1908 by McFarland and Mon 
No six-day race which did not promise | 
do so was considered a success. In order ) 
insure hard riding the management ma 
it a practice to pay a team which wasint | 
race but hopelessly out of the money tos! 
a stiff pace for the field. It was not un! 
1914 that the point system of scoring w ; 
introduced, and up to that time the race, 
the event of a tie between two or mo! 
teams, was decided by a mile sprint a mi! 
ute before the race ended. The winners | 
the sprint were the winners of the rat\ 
Naturally no team wanted one sprint | 
decide the result of 142 hours’ grilling rii| 
ing, so attempts to steal a lap were ince 
sant and jams were frequent. The favori! 
hour for jams was between four and six} 
the morning. It was about that time thi| 
one of the members of every team endeay ; 
ored to get in his longest period of sleep-| 


The quarters in which we were mm 


At 4:30 or five o’clock a rider sunk in th! 
depths of a sleep of exhaustion would b 


jerked from his bed by an excited trainé 
and hurried to the track to save his teat’ 


| 
swif 
| 


two hours. 


mate from being lapped in the jam. 
would see the riders strung out in a vift 
moving line as team after team made a bi 
against the field. Heavy with sleep, 1 
would take his place in the crush, oftel| 
held to his wheel by sheer physical habit) 
Riders have told me of being jerked fron’ 


| 


their cots and riding through a jam and thet 
returning to sleep with no memory of pak 
ing been awakened. They were like | 
soldiers in the World War who fell asleer 
while marching. : Z 
Another thing that kept the riders from 
lagging was the style of the foreign tthe | 
petitors. They entered every race Wi id 
idea of riding the Americans into thé 
ground. The fact that they never sue ive 
in doing anything but riding eta 
into a state of exhaustion made no afte 
ence. They kept on trying it year of 
year, Add to these the pleasant custom 
(Continued on Page 177) =~ 
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,utting up substantial cash prizes 
13 and you have all the reasons why 
- rider never went to sleep on his 


‘Payne Whitney in 1906 introduced 
vice of hanging up money prizes 
inn Square Garden when he hung 
xe of $300 for any team gaining 
‘ince then no night of a six-day 
mplete unless a celebrity or two 
1es. Nowadays these prizes are 
for informal sprints and are sub- 
he approval of the management. 
- a very welcome addition to the 
lerived by riders from the race. In 
j; of the March race at Madison 
izes of $100 or more were hung up 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., just re- 
from his Far East expedition; 
‘kford, Douglas Fairbanks, Norma 
‘2 and the Marx Brothers. 

10 race was the most exhausting 
ide, not because of the labor in- 
at because of the fact that I did 
i how to take care of myself and 
| was not in the best physical con- 


sictions were typical of what a six- 
(endures and I will try to describe 
im a memory into which they are 
ll etched. 

> first twenty-four hours I was too 
lo sleep, and this has always been 
ity six-day race I ever rode. Late 
| afternoon I became saddle sore 
wrists, arms and legs began to 


imy first sleep from six till nine 
) morning, and when I relieved 
'felt much better. I rode till 
hile my partner slept, and then al- 
» with him, riding two hours and 
‘two hours. 

idnesday the sheer monotony of the 
‘ind was aggravated by a stiff neck 
lag leg muscles. Even the reteam- 
‘arke and Rutt from the teams of 
( Stoll and Clarke and McFarland, 
iy the failure of Stoll’s stomach and 
ir suffered by McFarland in a fall, 
lent it. On Thursday my stomach 
/ act up and I refused food. 


| 


us Color of the Old Garden 


ams were following one another 
jnotonous regularity. In the early 
(the morning the old Garden got 
, the riders shivered and increased 
\ to get warm. I stuck with the 
iing in a daze, scarcely conscious of 
iof the crowd encouraging its favor- 
of the gang fights or the overcoat 
3 that were part of the small hours’ 


7-was the same as Thursday, but on 
7 all my aches and sickness miracu- 
ft me and I was as strong as any 
Her. It was the excitement of the 
ning finish that nerved me so that 
}everything else. 

> last hour of the race it was an- 
: that four teams were tied for first 
oot and Moran, Clarke and Rutt, 
nd Hill, and Hehir and Goullet. It 
(ded in a one-mile sprint in which 
mt to the front at the beginning and 
rer headed. Clarke was second, 
‘hird and Hehir fourth. 

ie close of that race I had lost ten 
‘my knees were sore, I was suffering 
mach trouble, my hands were so 
couldn’t open them wide enough to 
ia collar for a month and my eyes 
irritated I couldn’t, for a long time, 
jnoke in a room. I was exhausted, 
in I fell into a bed at the old Bar- 
Hotel on Twenty-third Street I 
ot sleep. 

‘me followers of the six-day races 
sclare that the six-day crowd has 
olor what it has gained in orderli- 
che past ten or twelve years. This is 
edly true, though I doubt that the 
/£ color which ran riotously in the 
tden in the old days will ever be 
‘amented. 


From the beginning the six-day race cap- 
tured the imagination of every class of New 
Yorker because of its spectacular appeal, 
but it had other appeals, too, to several dif- 
ferent types of citizen. Among these was 
the six-day nut, a man who became so hyp- 
notized watching the progress of the race 
that he spent every minute of his spare 
time and several other minutes that he 
should have been devoting to something 
else, like his business, to watching the rid- 
ersride. This sort of enthusiasm is in a class 
with addiction to cross-word puzzles, work- | 
ing out baseball averages or drink. Every 
six-day race develops its crop of nuts, and 
among the most prominent that come to 
my mind are Freddie Benham, of the New 
York World, who holds the continuous at- 
tendance record of four days and nights; 
Jimmie Barton, an actor, who cancels all | 
engagements during the week of a six-day 
race in either Chicago or New York; Leon | 
Errol, who has been known to commute | 


nightly from Philadelphia while playing in | 


Sally to await daylight at the track side; 
Will Rogers, who never misses one if he can 
help it; and John Kelly, millionaire sports- 
man and world traveler, who makes it a 
point to be in New York whenever a six- 
day race is being run. 


The Game of Hide the Overcoat 


Society people took to it, and early in the | 


history of the New York six-day race it be- | _ 


came the thing to visit it after the theater 
and hang up cash prizes for the riders. 
Then the ordinary citizen could always be 
depended on to look in sometime during 
the week, oftentimes coming out of curios- 
ity, only to be converted into a nut. 

But the six-day race was also an attrac- 
tion for types that supplied a certain | 
amount of color and plenty of turbulence 
and noise. These were recruited from the 
barrel houses of the Bowery and from | 
the gang strongholds of the city. They came 
because, in the old days, one admission 
ticket was good for a week, provided the 
owner did not leave the Garden. So the 
bums came to hang around the bar and 
the gangs came to carry on their feudal | 
wars and to steal anything they could lift. 


From three o’clock in the morning until an | 
hour or so after daylight they were in full | 


control of the place, and under their régime 
anything might happen—and often did. 

One of the most popular sports of the 
gangsters was the stealing of overcoats, and 
the thieves were artists in their profession. 
A fan, excited by a close finish of a sprint or 
a jam, would rise from his seat on the back 
of which hung his overcoat. When the | 
sprint was over and he sat down again his 
overcoat would have disappeared. This be- 
came such a regular happening that self- 
appointed announcers would rise early in 
the morning to give out the overcoat score 
for the night. 

“Lade-es and gents’”’—out of the corner 
of a hard mouth—“‘it gives me great pleas- 
ure to announce dat sixteen bennies was 
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copped dis evenin’, breakin’ de record made | 


last year for de thoid day by two bennies.”’ 
The victims had no recourse against the 
thieves. By the time a policeman reached 
the spot occupied by the announcer there 
was nothing there but space, and the miss- 
ing overcoats were as difficult to find as 
needles in the well-known haystack. 


Old-timers still tell a story of a certain | 


rich young man who, while on a spree, de- 
cided to make the old Garden a port of call 
during a six-day race. He arrived there in 


his evening clothes, in which he had about | 


a hundred and fifty dollars in bills and 
change, and two quarts of liquor. His 
valet, under orders, accompanied him. 
They occupied a box and the young man 
watched the races through a vision rapidly 
becoming blurred by frequent pulls at the 
bottle. After the seventh drink he insisted 
that the valet drink with him, and shortly 
after midnight both were out. He woke 
up between six and seven next morning. 
His valet was sprawled across two chairs, 
snoring lustily. There was no liquor in 
sight. He started to put his hand into his 


What does your office need? 
Write for free book 


See this ‘““Y and E” office equipment 
at the nearest ““Y and E”’ store, or 
write for our free book of suggestions 
to office managers. Yawman and Erbe 
Mfg. Co., 532 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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Make your screen doors 


behave 


SARGENT Door Closer ‘'520”’ rules with 
an iron hand, ‘‘velvet gloved.” It is 
small, low in cost; but 24 hours a day 
it keeps screen doors on their toes. 
Makes them close quickly, silently, 
surely—and keeps them shut! No more 
slamming and banging—not even the 
ghost of a thud. Postman, butcher, ice 
man, even you, may forget to close the 
door—but not “1520.” It never forgets, 


never hesitates, never tires. Get one 
today. When screen-door time is gone 
you can transfer it to the storm door 
or some important light door inside 
your home. A clear diagram, packed 
with each, shows how to apply it in 
short order to either right or left hand 
doors. Other Sargent closers for 
heavier doors. At your hardware deal- 
er’s, or write us for descriptive folder. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers, 33 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 
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This Siding 


=\ a 


eautifies the 


NEW “ENGLISH TREATMENT” 


RACEFUL, sweeping 


“close to the ground,’ 


roof lines; an air of being 


"a very genuine charm inher- 


ent in the whole structure—this is the effect of the new 


and very popular ‘‘ English 


When Western Red Cedar 
Siding is used this treat ment real- 
izes its greatest possibilities. 
Known as the ‘Outside Wood,”’ 
Western Red Cedar, because of 
its remarkable ability to ‘stay 
put,” unshrinking, unwarping, 


Two helpful booklets,‘‘ Preserving 


Treatment.” 


always tight and true, adds dura- 
bility to beauty. Rot-proofed 
by Nature this wonder wood is 
more durable than white oak, 
Practically no upkeep cost except 
painting. All good dealers 
stock it. 


the Charm of 


the Pergola” and ‘‘ The,Wood That Nature Armed 
Against Decay,” mailed free upon request. Address: 


Rep CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


4949 Stuart Building, Seattle, 


The Mark Below Is On very Bundle 


Red Cedar 


Wash. 

WESTERN RED CEDAR 

The OUTS DE Wood. 
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“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 


“Now| Have Something Left 
at the End of the Month” 


INCE I have been your repre- 

sentative,” says R. M. Hosley 
of Connecticut, ‘I have been able 
to have something left at the end of 
the month. I am shut up in an office 
eight hours every day, but manage 
to find a little time during noon 
hours and some evenings. I know 
Curtis work pays, and pays well, for 
every ounce of energy put into it.” 


Between You and Hosley 
and a Surplus 


Chances are that you and Mr. 
Hosley have much in common. 
\ You are “shut up eight 
\._ hours every day.” You 
THE \ would like to have 
CURTIS ¥ something left after 


PUBLISHING \ all expenses are 
\ paid. You have 


COMPANY 


373 Independence Square x 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Ss 


What are my chances “to 
have something left over’? 


\ Mail it 
S 

\ Now 
Name Be 


\ 


Street 


City State. 


the ability to succeed if given 
a chance. 


So why not do what Hosley 
—what scores of other keen 
business men have done—and 
make up your mind to have a 
little surplus cash? You can! 


It takes only a couple of 
minutes and a couple of pen- 
nies to start—just fill out this 
coupon and invest in a two- 
cent stamp to mail it. Why 
not do it now—today? 
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trousers pocket to get money with which to 
buy more, and found that his trousers had 
disappeared with the liquor. He found a 
piece of paper folded in his vest pocket. 
Opening it, he read: 


“The pants will bring a couple of bucks 
and the dough will come in handy, but 
much obliged for the booze.” 


An attendant loaned him a blanket, while 
his valet staggered home for another pair of 
trousers, 

One of the riders, resting in his camp, was 
awakened from sleep at about three o’clock 
one morning by the pained voice of a disil- 
lusioned man. 

“Honest,” it said, ““I ought to bump you 
off. You’re a hell of a guy, wearin’ de soup 
and fish and only twenty bucks in your 
kick.” 

In the bar the wrecks, derelicts and 
drunks gathered like flies around honey, 
and the man who took his hand and atten- 
tion away from his glass for a moment 
found his liquor stolen. Many tricks and 
stratagems were employed to distract the 
attention of the moneyed drinkers. The 
favorite was to have someone yell “Jam! 
A jam is on!” 

The sports about the bar would leave 
their drinks and rush for the stairs to see 
the excitement. When they reached the 
track they would learn they were victims of 
afalse alarm. If they went back to the bar 
they found their liquor had disappeared. 

These gangsters, thieves and tramps were 
bringing the six-day race into such disre- 
pute that Floyd McFarland, promoting the 
1913 race, took the first step in getting rid 
of them. He succeeded in cleaning the 
Garden out on Wednesday by making the 
admission tickets good only to the middle of 
the week. Mr. Chapman, following him, 
brought more frequent clean-outs, making 
them once a day and then twice a day. 
Now an admission ticket allows the bearer 
to stay till five o’clock in the afternoon. 
A night ticket entitles him to parking space 
till six in the morning. The Garden is 
cleaned every day at these hours. The 
rough element has disappeared. 


Training for the Big Ride 


I spent the season of 1911 riding in the 
sprint races out-of-doors and refraining 
from entering the long grind. I became ac- 
quainted with Jack Neville, the Jimmy 
de Forest of bicycle racing, now head 
trainer for John M. Chapman and a great 
conditioner of men. 

Neville started conditioning bicycle rac- 
ers in 1893, handling his brother, Speck 
Neville, a famous road rider of that time. 
He was Frank Kramer’s trainer for sixteen 
years, during which Kramer won fifteen 
straight championships. He has condi- 
tioned riders for thirty-seven six-day races. 
He handled me for four years and he taught 
me all I know about the care of myself dur- 
ing a racing campaign. 

Neville’s cardinal principle is summed up 
in his favorite slogan, “Keep ’em clean and 
healthy,” and following his rules of train- 
ing had much to do with my success as a 
rider, because I based my preparations, 
my routine and my equipment for a six-day 
race on what I learned from him. 

I began training three or four weeks be- 
fore the race by walking three hours a day, 
covering a distance of ten miles. In the 
afternoon I rode from twenty-five to forty 
miles, riding slowly at first and increasing 
the pace as I rounded into condition. Most 
of my training was done on the bicycle, anda 
week or so before the race I used an auto for 
pace riding at full speed in five-mile bursts. 

During the race I usually ate six good 
meals a day, consuming a dozen or more 
eggs a day, four quarts of milk, both fresh 
and buttermilk, chicken, lamb and beef, 
broiled, boiled or roasted, all kinds of soups 
and all kinds of vegetables—spinach, cel- 
ery, lettuce, carrots and asparagus. 

The sweets and fruits were represented 
by rice pudding, custards, all kinds of jel- 
lies, prunes, apples, oranges, raisins, dates | | 
and grapes. I drank milk, tea and water. 


all time—McNamara, Fogler, Hill, ¥ oy 


J 


I cleaned my teeth six times q day, | 
every meal, took one hot bath and one } 
to-foot rubdown a day, and one slap. 
my legs—sometimes two if IT thoy; 
needed it for strained or aching muge| 

The big camp where the riders key! 
their clothing and get their rubs and } 
is in a room under the track. Thig cal) 
run by four head trainers. Besides | 
each team has its own camp, the litt]), 
on the track side, and three handle, 
rubber, a track man, who keeps the 
in shape and takes care of the rider 0} 
track, watching the time of riding sg j 
He has an assistant, who runs the em | 
brings the food up to the rider and ne 
himself generally useful. ) 
| 

An Ideally Suited Couple | 

My clothing for the race consisted | 
half dozen riding suits, two or three pa ¢ 
riding shoes, a half dozen suits of wy 
wear, three woolen shirts, two pairs of) 
tights—to prevent saddle soreness—a d » 
pairs of socks, a dozen handkerchiefs, ) 
pairs of gloves—to ease the strain on 
hands and wrists—and a pair of goggl 

In my equipment were two complet j 
cycles, three sets of spare wheels, a () 
plete set of spare parts and from thre i 
six saddles. AX | 

In 1912 I went to Australia, partly { 
visit and partly on business. In mids } 
mer—January—1912, with Hehir ai 
partner, I won an outdoor six-day r, 
Sydney before a crowd of 55,000 et 
largest attendance on record at the finis 
such an event. The next month, again) | 
Hehir, I won the six-day race at the By | 
tion Grounds, Melbourne; and I rod} 
the six-day race at the Sport Palace) 
Brussels with Iver Lawson the folloy g 
December. Lawson broke his collar } § 
and we withdrew. 1 

In January, 1913, I teamed with 1: 
Fogler and we won the six-day race at 
Velodrome D’Hiver, in Paris. That }1 
we also won the Madison Square ey | 
Fogler, a great six-day rider, was . 
stormy petrel of the game. He was equ) 
good at plugging and sprinting, and he 3 
of the high-strung nervous type. - Joe ne f 
looked for trouble, but trouble seemet ) 
know that whenever it went looking ' 
him it would be welcomed home, and it} b 
of stuck around him. His percentagt [ 
victories was high, however. q 

The following year, 1914, I found ” 
ideal partner, Alfred Grenda. With hi)! 
rode four races, three official and one t} 
hour. We won the ten-hour and two of ' 
official races, and these two were the gré} 
est of my career. Grenda and I were fi) 
for each other. I was high-strung andne> 
ous, inclined to worry over everythi| 
Grenda never worried about anything | 
long as he got his share of the grub 2) 
sleep. He was a plugger de luxe, and thot, 
I had the edge on him in sprinting, | 
wasn’t so bad himself. Whenever a jam | 


curred the man on the track never wort | 


about the whereabouts of his partner, | 
cause the partner was always right there 
relieve him. ai 

We went to France in January and f) 
ished second to Hourlier and Comes, t 
French team in the Paris six-day ra 
Both Hourlier and Comes were kille | 
the year while flying for France. 

In December we entered as a teal 
Madison Square grind. That year 
lin system of point scoring was intro 
in America. It provided that in the eve) 
that two or more teams were tied for di . 
tance, the race should be decided | 
series of fifteen sprints in the final ho 
a sprint occurring every fifteen laps. 
winner of each sprint would be cred 
with six points; second, five; t 
fourth, three; fifth, two; and sixth 

It was the strongest field I eve 
Every man in it was a seasoned rider, 
of them had one or more grinds to his: 
several were among the greatest 1 


Verri, Egg and Magin. i “fi . 
(Continued on Page 181) —_ || 
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ssace was the hardest and fastest 
-den up to that time, and, in my 
. the hardest and fastest that ever 
(ridden. The jams were incessant, 
‘g on the heels of one another. This 
; partly to the caliber of the riders 
‘keen rivalry that flared up among 
ut it was also due to the shrewd- 
{he managers, who paid the team of 
nd Kopsky, who remained in the 
st were hopelessly behind, to set a 
-efor the teams in the early hours of 
‘y. During that race every rider was 
jepeatedly out of his sleep to take his 
jjams. Ajamwasin full flower when 
{g announced that the final hour 
' time for the sprints had arrived. 
‘at moment seven teams were tied. 
‘ere Goullet and Grenda, Lawson 
fobach, McNamara and Moran, 
und Hill, Verri and Egg, Kaiser and 
mand Lawrence and Magin. 

; our track man as a medium, be- 
‘e had no chance to talk to each 
jrenda and I discussed the situa- 
| decided that we would alternate in 
‘ats. We won eight out of the fifteen 
land the race, hanging up the record 
12. 

16 we were forced out of the race 
ison Square Garden when Grenda 
is collar bone. In 1917 I won the 
ith Jake Magin, and in 1921 Mau- 
‘eco went in front in the last hour of 
. and won on points by an even dis- 
‘in of labor. To Brocco fell the task 
jeavy riding in the jams, while I 
ayself as much as possible for the 
' Our score was 2463 miles and 6 
11 1232 points against Coburn and 
ith 2463.6 and 431 points. 


| Six-Day Bouncing Star 


0 was a born showman and one of 
't colorful riders of recent years. He 
in at Fismes, in the Department of 
irne, France, of Italian parentage, 
f a great road rider in Europe before 
ime a six-day star. In a jam he was 
8, never seeming to tire. He had a 
style of riding, all his own. Instead 
r smoothly, he bounced up and down 
7heel, seeming to gallop around the 
‘He was the idol of the fans and in 
‘ments of the races in which he rode 
ighisname. The word ‘“‘Brocco-0-0” 
‘to roll off the tongue. 
st Kockler and I won the Chicago 
‘November, 1922; and in the 1923 
(March in Madison Square, Grenda 
vere again team mates. Many peo- 
‘lare that the finish of this race was 
‘st startling and spectacular in all 
| racing. 
field was almost as fast as that of 
Among the riders were McNamara 
ran, Egg and Van Kempen, Gast- 
id Lands, Hanley and Magin, Brocco 
burn, and the Belgians, Buysse and 
‘—one of these, Maurice, the strong- 
i IT ever saw astride a wheel. In this 
s in the one of 1914, jam followed 
1 the last day saw a wearied field of 
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The finish was at eleven o’clock, and at 
10:30, a half hour before the close, the 
team of Goullet and Grenda seemed hope- 
lessly beaten by two teams. Gastman and 
Lands were a lap ahead of the field and 
Egg and Van Kempen were so far in the 
lead on points that they could-not be caught. 

Grenda and I, again using our track man 
as a medium while we alternated in the 
riding, talked over the situation. I began 
it. 

“Ask Grenda,”’ I told the track man as 
he pushed me off to take my team mate’s 
place, “‘if he thinks we are beaten, or if we’ll 
keep on trying.” 

When the track man stopped me again 


he said, ‘‘Grenda says, ‘Hell, no, we’re not | | 


beaten! We got Gastman and Lands on 
points. If we gain a lap we got the race!’”’ 

“Tell him we’re going after it,’’ I said. 
‘“Watch for my signal.” 


The Lap of Success 


Ten minutes passed in the pandemo- 
nium of the final hour of asix-day race. The 
teams were riding a sprint at every mile. 
No rider dismounted from his wheel. As 


his partner relieved him, he slowed down | 


and rode into the arms of the track man, 


who held him on his wheel till he relieved | 


his partner. 
At 10:55 the field strung out in a sprint, 


with two laps to go, and as it did, I relieved | 
Grenda. I jockeyed for position, working | 
up from sixth, and until when we rode the | 


final lap of that mile I was fourth. 


Now at the end of a sprint the leaders, | 


having shot their bolt, let down and swing 


up the bank of the track. As the three | 


leaders did so I gathered myself and shot 
away. The unexpectedness of the jump 
completed the paralysis of the let-down 
field and I was a third of a lap in the lead 
when they took up the pursuit. 

Grenda caught my signal as I started, 
and when I had completed a lap, he swung 


onto the track. By this time the field had | | 


recovered from its surprise, and I was just 
about holding my own when I reached 


Grenda and gave him the benefit of my | 


speed by a shove in the small of his back. 
He rode twice around, gaining a little. I 
swung in again and we held our own. 
Grenda gained a little. Then I put every- 
thing I had left into it and caught Gastman 
and Lands, the leaders. It was 10:59. 


One minute later we were pronounced | 


the winners, with 2507.9 miles and 888 
points against the 2507.9 and 310 points of 
Gastman and Lands, who, five minutes 
before, had the race in their hands. 


That was my high moment of racing. I | 


knew I never could experience anything 
like it again. I rode three more six-day 
races after that, but I never won again; 


and when Grenda broke his collar bone for | 


the second time and I finished in the ruck 
with Georgetti, I found the savor had gone 
from me. 

The six-day race had brought me a for- 
tune, success, excitement, a certain amount 
of fame and a place in the record books. I 
should have been grateful. Since, instead 


of being so, I regarded it as an infernal 
grind, I knew I was through 
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plies—a FLorsHEIM smart custom toe 
for the man who wants refined style 
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ROM teeth to tem- 

per, every important 
point about a Simonds Saw 
or File reflects Simonds 
near-century experience in 
making the finest cutting 
steel. It pays to specify 
“Simonds” when buying. 
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Bring your cutting 
problems to cutting 
tool headquarters. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


“The Saw Makers” 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Cold Cream Shave 


LL of the invaluable soothing, cool- 

ing, healing qualities of the finest 

cold cream are embodied in MOLLE 
BEARD. SOFTENING CREAM. 


Each MOLLE shave adds its beneficent 
touch to your face. Each shave gives 
grateful relief from all the usual shaving 
discomforts—skin dryness, smarting, 
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And, too, a MOLLE shave leaves such a 
delightful after-feel of face comfort that 
lotions or talcums are never needed. 


Get a tube of MOLLE, use it according 
to the simple directions, (no lather, 
brush or rubbing in required) and learn 
how great an improvement is this 
hygienic way to shave. 


If you prefer to try it before you buy 
it, we will send a generous trial tube free. 


At Druggists 50c 


ORE folks every year are 
M putting their garbage 
underground—in the Majestic 
Underground Garbage Re- 
ceiver—away from prowling 
dogs and disease bearing flies— 
out of sight and odorless— yet 
right at the kitchen doorstep if 
desired. The Majestic is the 
modern, sanitary, economical 
solution of the garbage prob- 
lem. Endorsed by health au- 
thorities everywhere. Just sign 
and mail the coupon below and 
we will send you full infor- 
mation about the Majestic and 
its many advantages. 


Majestic 


UNDERGROUND 
GARBAGE RECEIVER 


Jour Garbage? 
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Tale CRIMINAL’S LAWYER | 


(Continued from Page 25) | 


| without ever winning an acquittal, has won 
| his case. He has tired out the prosecution 


and tangled the state in its own tether. 
Victory of the sort he wins is now his; not 
a clean-cut victory which restores to the 
defendant his good name, butitissufficient, 
because the defendant is not interested in 
his good name. Technically, he isnot even 
out of jeopardy, but he is out of jail. His 
case could again be set for trial at any term 
of court. 

This is the sort of practice that wins 
bread and butter for the criminal’s lawyer. 
Now he and his client can settle their little 
negotiation with the professional bondsman 
and recover the stolen goods... Bond has 
been discharged, so the collateral is re- 
leased. Where has it been all this time? 
Well, I don’t know, and neither does the 
district attorney and neither do the police. 
But there are indications that the criminal’s 
lawyer usually knows. Perhaps the lawyer 
and the bondsman and the criminal are all 
three inclined to trust one another through 
the crisis.. In that event it is entirely possi- 
ble to negotiate with a fence, or receiver of 
stolen goods, while the legal proceedings 
drag on, and turn the collateral into cash. 

Whatever is done, however, the criminal’s 
share will not be very large. In the long 
run he is a peon, the slave of those who 
keep him out of jail and buy his ill-gotten 
goods. Ten per cent of the value of what he 
steals is just about the best that even the 
cleverest crook can hope to keep. 

There ought not to be any great difficulty 
about finding a remedy for excessive delays 


| based upon pleas that counsel for the de- 


fendant is busy in another court.. In many 
states this obstacle to justice does not exist, 
because court rulings specify the conditions 
under which a very busy lawyer must ob- 
tain assistance. These rulings are based 
upon common sense, for anyone can see 
what would happen if every litigant and 
defendant in a county took his case to one 
lawyer. They could; there is nothing to 
prevent it. But if they should do so, the 
courts ought to require the lawyer to dis- 
charge the business, and many of them do 
so. In New York City, District Attorney 
Joab H, Banton has found a partial remedy 
for this situation by assigning, so far as he 
is able, all one lawyer’s cases to one court. 
In that way they can scarcely conflict; but 
even so, the district attorney does not con- 
trol the civil-court dockets or the courts of 
lower jurisdiction. Conflicts persist despite 
his efforts. 


Ghost Witnesses 


Delay obtained by withholding notice of 
appeal for nearly a year could also be pre- 
vented simply by a change in the rules. 
Many lawyers think that thirty days would 
constitute ample time for giving notice of 
appeal and that sixty days would be ample 
time for preparation of the brief. In some 
states it is the rule to give notice of appeal 
immediately upon receipt of the jury’s ver- 
dict, and the time granted for preparation 
of the brief is sharply limited either by 
statute or by rule of the courts. 

The most extreme case of delay in appeal 
that has come to my attention relates toa 
New York murder trial. The defendant’s 
lawyer gave notice on the last day before 
his year of grace expired. Very shortly 
after that he was drafted into the Army and 
went to Europe. More than four years 
later he filed his brief, along with the 
explanation that he didn’t have time to 
prepare it while in the Army. The court ac- 
cepted this explanation and the appeal was 
considered. Not only that, but the verdict 
was reversed and the case remanded for 
new trial. A new district attorney had come 
into office in the meantime. Five and a 
half years after the commission of the crime 
he was unable to assemble his witnesses, so 
the case was dropped. There, most assur- 
edly, was professional courtesy in the nth 
degree. 


From the preceding paragraphs ! 
might conclude that New York State 0} 
a shining example of inefficient crim y 
procedure, but such is not the cage, My 
of its worst loopholes do not exist in 
states, but virtually all of them haye 
own, which serve just as well. For ex 
ple, in a great many’‘states the crimi 
lawyer weeps and wrings his hands ; 
tears his hair because the sheriff has fa 
to produce the mysterious missing wit) 
demanded by the defense in order to py, 
an alibi. Try as he will, the sheriff sin) 
cannot find this witness, principally 
cause no such witness exists. p 

; 


Criminals’ Confederates-at-La, 


The criminal’s lawyer may be misled ; 
his client, or he may not. In the lay 
event he ought to be disbarred, but ai 
tule he isn’t. Indeed, he wins delay a+ 
delay, and all the while the case is grow; 
colder. Time inevitably plays into ; 
hands of the defendant. One of the sta 5 
witnesses may die. There is alwayi| 
chance. And if the defendant is a mem: 
of one, of the modern bandit gangs- + 
mobs, as they now call themselyes—go} 
confederate still at liberty may possi} 
assist. in the disappearance of a state's y\ 
ness. ee 

But in New York the missing-witn{ 
trick doesn’t work. An end was put tot| 
hit.of strategy by giving the defending 
mission to take depositions even outside’ i 
state. The prosecutor enjoys no such pi! 
ilege, and on first examination it appears 
be both dangerous and unfair; but in pr i 

tice the effect of it seems to have bec}. 
checkmate for false affidavits about ess 
tial but missing witnesses. 

There is another phase of criminal Dp! 
cedure which ought to be mentioned in j)| 
tice to the state of New York, because ii| 
on the credit side of the ledger and wort | 
of consideration elsewhere. 

In at least half our states the court 1 
ords bristle with startling examples of 1 
versal on trivial grounds—some typist ] 
out a comma when copying the indictmel | 
the district attorney neglected to ask one 
the witnesses the name of the county a_ 
therefore the venue of the case hasn’t be 
proved; or the indictment charges theft © 
three gold watches and five ten-dollar bil 
while the testimony proves theft of fi| 

‘gold watches and three ten-dollar bil) 
Such chaff as this reverses many conv’ 
tions, but not very frequently in New Yo 
State. It is generally agreed among la)’ 
yers there that the higher courts engage I | 
minimum of hair-splitting. 

That, however, means nothing more thi 
that the operations of the aaa | 
crooked lawyer in Kansas City or Dubuqi| 
or Dallas are not the same as in New Yo! 
City. No jurisdiction has curbed him ‘| 
any marked extent. And until they dos| 
they will find the campaign against crin| 
waves an uphill fight, for he is not in realil 
an attorney at law; he is a confederate!) 
the criminal. +H 

The means for delaying criminal tria 
are not nearly so numerous or intricate ¢| 
the layman might suppose. Most of then i 
as a matter of fact, are amazingly simpl' } 
Each jurisdiction provides only @ fev 
Taking the nation as a whole, the aurabe} 
and variety are bewildering, but they @ 
not all exist in any one place. There ay 
scarcely any single pernicious scheme fo 
obtaining unwarranted delay that has n0) 
been dealt with effectively in one or mor) 
states. The trouble is that if one good loop: 
hole remains in service unchallenged, it an 
swers the needs of the criminal’s ah" 
nearly as well as five or six. a al 

But I am giving a disproportiona’ 
amount of space to the operations pa 
criminal’s lawyer in the courthouse. 4%) 

e's ’ ] t, effectiv' 

/criminal’s lawyer does his mos 

"work in an advisory capacity far, far away 

(Continued on Page 185) 


| 


(Continued from Page 182) 

‘e portals of justice. Like the cor- 
i lawyer, he is a specialist who en- 
) to guide the policies of his clients 
sch wisdom that they will not find it 
sry to engage in litigation. He can- 
¢, great deal for the highwayman and 
+ because, as a rule, those fellows 
) got much sense. Many of them 
be fiends, degenerates, or of sub- 
ementality, and about 80 per cent of 
*e under twenty-one years of age. 
lir operations are entirely dependent 
je existence of receivers of stolen 
vho are very shrewd men, so the 
, lawyer works largely with these 
-s, orfences. He is absolutely essen- 
jheir business and has been so effec- 
‘at police and prosecutors quite 
iy agree that it is almost impossible 
ict afence. They are organized and 
iterstate business. Very frequently 
ley who provide the funds for the 
‘of a captured bandit. Bandits are 
) their hired hands, and very cheap 
do. If the guilty bandit can be 
| promptly to trial, however, no 
an do much for him; but it is quite 
ise with the fence. He has more 
nd obtains the advice of counsel to 
eing arrested. 

‘8 consider, for example, the indus- 
istealing, transporting and selling 
ibiles. The business of the receivers 
lorganized and on the whole con- 
(with considerable skill—thanks, in 
ishrewd legal advice. The salesmen 
lar stolen automobiles do not slink 
leys or whisper furtive inquiry to 
aspects. Quite the contrary. They 
ls of sale in legal form. Trace these 
rough two or even sometimes four 
‘and they appear to be bona fide; 
(ou go just one step too far you en- 
(a blank, or what the police call a 
jan. Hither there is no such address 
.ch person ever lived there. 

hand of the lawyer shows quite 
jnere. Nearly all our courts agree 
of of recent possession is essential 
fiction for the crime of receiving 
yroperty. Well, if the goods have 
through the hands of three or four 
joersons, the district attorney isn’t 
e of proving recent possession. No 
venture to assert, is so simple as to 
(that automobile thieves examined 
ner court decisions for themselves 
‘ented the necessary dodge. They 
ly had legal advice. And the result 
shat uncounted hundreds of cases in 
here appears to be a high proba- 
| guilt have to be abandoned without 
tion. In destroying or conceal- 
ntial links in the chain of evidence 
shim lies the fence’s safety, and he 
's under the direction of his lawyer, 
ticates the point of least resistance. 
‘tis that the fence, although known, 
.om be caught. 


iCriminal’s Lawyer at Large 


.verage criminal is not very bright. 
im an opportunity to enter a ware- 
here great quantities of silks are de- 
and he would very probably attempt 
lhe stolen goods without removing 
‘ks of identification. Therefore the 
ls to enter before there is even a fair 
|g chance of profit. The fence buys 
ity low price and then he and the 
ido the brain work. The criminal 
borer’s hire and usually spends it 
la week. The lawyer knows just 
jow far to go in this matter of de- 
identification and guides the oper- 
if the fence. If one goes too far, the 
Ick of identification marks on goods 
F considered suspicious. There is a 
| balance in these matters. Once 
\at, the fence is approximately safe. 
er of the goods frequently is unable 
irther in the matter of identifying 
‘en property than to say that he 
“es it by its quality. 

ught this silk from the Such-and- 
mpany, of Paterson, New Jersey,”’ 


{ 
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he will say. “I’ve been buying this grade 
of silk from them for six years, so I recog- 
nize it. Of course it’s mine. Eighteen bolts 
were stolen and eighteen were recovered. 
It’s clear as daylight. Sure, I recognize it 
by the feel and by the looks of it.” 

Probably he does; but the jurors don’t, 
and they are required to find the defendant 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, if they 
find him guilty at all. There are scores of 
silk mills in this country and quite a few 
importing firms. The owner might be mis- 
taken. So the case isn’t quite good enough 
to be presented and it is dropped without 
ever going before a jury. Here is where the 
criminal’s lawyer does his best work—not 
in the court room. 

An almost amusing phase of this intri- 
cate matter of identifying stolen property 
comes to light when the firm that has suf- 
fered loss sues an innocent purchaser and 
gets judgment in a civil suit with evidence 
that wasn’t even good enough to justify 
the expense of bringing the original receiver 
to trial. That happens fairly frequently. 
The explanation is that in a civil suit the 
preponderance of the evidence wins. A civil 
jury is expected to use its ordinary com- 
mon sense, to draw conclusions and strike 
toward substantial justice. But in a crim- 
inal case the law says ‘“‘ beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” It would be absurd, of course, 
to plead for a change in that requirement; 
all I wish to point out is that through the 
advice of crooked lawyers, known receivers 
of stolen goods, who are the paymasters of 
the bandits, manage to ply their trade year 
in and year out, unwhipped by the law. 
Robbed of legal advice, most of them would 
probably be in the penitentiary within 
sixty days. 


Fencing With Fences 


The case that to me most strikingly por- 
trayed the difficulty of identifying stolen 
property after it had received the skilled at- 
tentions of a fence related to a stolen ship- 
ment of sausage casings. The owner was 
positive that he knew them by their quality. 
Now suppose, I meditated, that I were on a 
jury and that this man testified positively 
that he recognized his sausage casings by 
their quality. What do I know about sau- 
sage casings? Absolutely nothing at all. 
How then would I be certain beyond a 
reasonable doubt that he could recognize 
sausage casings? If there had been marks on 
the boxes in which they were packed, that 
would be different. But the receiver, acting 
on advice of counsel, knows just which 
marks and what proportion of them to de- 
stroy. To remove all of them would be 
going too far. Eventually, of course, the 
goods must reach an innocent purchaser— 
and they usually do. 

There never was a time, under our legal 
system, when it was easy to convict a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, but the tendency 
during recent years has been to make it 
even more difficult. This development is of 
prime importance, because the receiver is 
the key man in thievery. When jewelry 
stolen in Philadelphia is disposed of to in- 
nocent purchasers in Denver and Los 
Angeles within a month of the theft, that is 
the work of the fence, not the bandit. If 
the jewelry was worth $300,000, the bandit 
probably received between $20,000 and 
$30,000 for it. The fence may be regarded 
as quite a business man. To convict him it 
is necessary to prove that he knew the 
goods were stolen, so he moves them rapidly 
through several hands and_ probably 
through several states, landing them at the 
earliest possible moment in the hands of an 
innocent purchaser. There is scarcely any 
hope of even finding out who the original 
receiver was unless the thief is caught. He 
will often tell. But in New York, the state 
where there are at present probably more 
and shrewder fences than anywhere else on 
earth, the testimony of the captured thief 
is of almost no value against the fence, and 
this condition has come about through 
court decisions. 

Whenever any interest, whether legal or 
illegal, has been represented by able and 
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Model 45—A great hat 


for the great outdoors— 
with special ventilated — 
feature. 85¢. 
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ae Lets the COOL BREEZE in! 


The new Caradine Airway combines the best features 
of a practical, lightweight sun hat plus the special 
ventilated feature that assures double comfort. 
Instead of holding the heat in, the new Azrway is 
scientifically designed to create a fresh circulation of 
air where it is most needed at all times. Fresh air aids 
the scalp. The Ventilators also add to the attractive 
appearance of the hat. 


Model 202—La Seno- 
rita—a national fad and 
practical. Protects the 
complexion. Decorative 
trimmings in red, blue, 
or black and white. 
$1.50. 


85¢ postpaid 


Airways come in a variety of popular models 
for all the family. The ideal hat for work, play If your dealer 
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eyelets for ventilation. new straw hat that is being worn everywhere. name and 85¢, 

Heavy tan web band and we'll send 
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85¢. for the big Summer demand by writing to us now. paid. Specify 
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“Tra-la-la!—the folks woke up at last! Here’s where we begin to live! 
No more table scraps for us! Boy, you’re gonna have the feed of 
your life now!” 

Feed your dogs on SPRATT’S regularly. It contains all the essential 
bone and body-building elements which they need for perfect health. 
It hardens the gums, cleanses the teeth, sweetens the breath and keeps 
the digestive organs in good condition. When SPRATT’S is fed 
regularly, no supplementary food is necessary. There’s a biscuit for 
every breed. 

Your grocer or pet-shop can supply SPRATT’S and your veterinarian 
will recommend it, or obtain it for you. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED y 4 


Newark, N. J., San Francisco, St. Louis 


Write for a copy of this 
valuable pamphlet on the 
care and feeding of dogs. 
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Elco Cruiser. 


Perhaps you have thought of motor 
cruising as something beyond your 
means. Asa matter of fact, the cost 
of operating an Elco Cruiser is un- 
usually low. On several models the 
total expenditure for a thousand 


e finest sport of all 
yet one too few enjoy 


OME and cruise over cool, blue 
waters this summer and enjoy 
one of the greatest pleasures of life. 


Joyous days afloat... exhilarating 
sea breezes... rest and privacy... 
new thrills and adventures. All of 
these are yours when you own an 


mile cruise—as shown by owners’ 
logs—does not exceed seventy-five 
dollars. 

On account of quantity production 
and the standardized method of 
construction, we can furnish you 
with an Elco Cruiser—a real home 
afloat—at a price surprisingly low. 
Start planning now for a glorious 
season afloat. Inspect the latest 
Elco models now on display at our 
New York Exhibit. or write for 
Catalog SP, which gives full details 
regarding specifications and prices. 


PORT ELCO—247 Park Ave. at 46th St.—New York City 
Sales Office and Permanent Motor Boat Exhibit 
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week as the reward to the right 
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extremely shrewd counsel for a long time, 
the effect begins to show in the form of a 
body of court-made law. For example, if 
the railroad attorneys of some state were 
for a period of ten years to be vastly better 
lawyers than those who usually prosecuted 
claims for damages, there would inevitably 
grow up a body of decisions making pretty 
hard sledding for damage suits. 

The evidence that fences are skillfully 
guided by counsel shows in every one of 
our states where there are large cities. 
These men have money, and if one happens 
to be arrested, his case is bitterly fought to 
the court of last resort. These battles have 
brought into existence a body of decisions 
that are of great aid to the operations of the 
fence. I do not mean to intimate that the 
decisions are not sound law. Asa matter of 
fact, they are unassailable as law. But 
neither can it be denied that these decisions 
indicate that keen minds have been at work 
for the defense. Let me cite a specific 
example: 

The higher courts of New York State 
have conferred upon fences what may be 
accurately described, I think, as a boon, in 
the form of decisions holding that the thief 
is the accomplice of the fence in the crime 
of receiving stolen property. This means 
that the testimony of the thief against the 
fence is valueless in nearly all prosecutions 
for receiving. As an accomplice, all his 
statements have to be corroborated. Now 
who is to corroborate them? A thief nego- 
tiating with a fence doesn’t call in witnesses. 
Their trading is done as secretly as possible. 
If the thief is eventually caught and, facing 
conviction, is willing to testify against the 
fence in return for leniency, his testimony 
might at least be considered by the jury. It 
isn’t worth a great deal at best; but if it 
dovetails with all the rest, it might form an 
impressive link in the prosecution’s whole 
array of testimony. 

But in those states where the thief is, by 
court decision, an accomplice of the fence, 
his testimony is seldom. used. In fact it is 
positively dangerous because of the risk of 
reversal on appeal. Not only does this situ- 
ation add immeasurably to the security of 
the fence but it also gives him a great busi- 
ness advantage in dealing with thieves, be- 
cause he could testify against them. He is 
not an accomplice in the theft, so they are 
at his mercy. In his crime, however, by 
legal decision, they are his accomplices, so 
his interests become theirs whether they 
like him or not. . It would be a tremendous 
aid to prosecutors and police if fences didn’t 
know’ this—but they all do..They have 
their lawyers, sworn to uphold.the Consti- 
tution andthe laws and enjoying high 
privileges before the courts of justice, but 
hiring themselves to men whose criminal 
practices they know better than anyone 
else. There is a great gulf between the 
criminal lawyer and the criminal’s lawyer. 


Trailing the Key Men of Crime 


The Federal courts do not have occasion 
very often to deal with the crime of receiv- 
ing stolen property. _Not many cases of 
that sort have been bitterly contested be- 
fore the Federal courts. Consequently there 
are few decisions on the subject. No great 
body of court-made law has grown up. And 
what do we find? In the Federal courts the 
thief’s testimony could be used against the 
receiver. Its value would be a question for 
the jurors to decide. They could accept it 
or not, as they saw fit. 

However, I must draw the line sharply 
between the battle for favorable court de- 
cisions and unethical procedure. It was not 
unethical to fight for the decision men- 
tioned. That falls within the legitimate 
field of operations of a criminal lawyer and 
obtaining this decision was practicing 
criminal law. But now that it exists, it can 
be and is used by the criminal’s lawyer in 
advising him with regard to his criminal 
business. The fence is not an accidental 
criminal; that is his business and his law- 
yer is bound to know it. 

In order to put the fence in jail and kee 
him there, under present laws, it will b 
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necessary to subject him to espionage | 
the shrewdest of detectives, well verge¢ 

the law and working patiently for kg 
periods of time. But the job would, 
worth doing, for he is a key man in ery; 
he and his lawyer. The lawyer proba y 
couldn’t be sent to jail, but it would » 
worth something to disbar him. Mora- 
he is an accessory. For him to pose, at hs 
same time, as an honorable member of 6 
bar seems a little too much. Once strip) 4 
of his license to practice, if he continued ; 
connections with fences, the fact of his g 
as an accessory would become much clea }. 
He would then be just a citizen. As mati 
stand, he is in the absurd position of be » 
legal adviser to men who make erim) 
business and at the same time an aid to ¢ 
court when he appears before the bar { 
justice. 

In order to make this very clear, let; 
consider a type of prosecution that ar « 
fairly frequently and note the positior | 
the criminal’s lawyer. An automobile ‘\ 
been stolen. The thief is arrested in ¢ 
car, taken to the nearest police stat)|, 
later indicted and brought to trial. Ont) 
of the case, testimony indicates that ¢ 
theft took place two miles from the pi t 
where the arrest was made, all in the sz¢ 
city but not in the same county. It '; 
large city. So here is the defendant fac 
a jury in the wrong county. Or perhaps ¢ 
matter is merely uncertain. The dist t 
attorney should have prepared his (¢ 
better, but at present we are examin ¢ 
the position of the criminal’s lawyer, 


Housecleaning Necessary 


He rises and calls attention to this e) 
in venue, as, of course, he has a per 4 
right to do. Why has he that right? - 
cause he is a sworn officer of the court w! § 
duty it is to uphold the law, and the 
says that the prosecution must take p « 
in the county where the crime was ¢|- 
mitted. 

Theoretically, this lawyer is aiding « 
court to track the statutes and uphold ¢ 
orderly administration of justice. No qi} 
tion of the guilt or innocence of the } 
fendant is involved in this point of vet » 
The defendant is a mere bystander. Th‘ 
the theory. And it is a wholesome, la! 
able point of view, a theory worth living [ 
to. The dignity of the state and its ll 
system are important. But if that law} 
is the regularly employed adviser of a g § 
of automobile thieves, he has no m? 
right to masquerade as an assistant to | 
court, enjoying the privileges and hor} 
incident thereto, because his interest is | 
in the law but in stolen cars. His only } 
ject in raising the point is to win delay, 

Our whole body of tradition in com 
tion with the administration of law » 
flects meticulous consideration for digni £ 
procedure as well as for the man accuse » 
crime. Not only is he presumed to be it} 
cent until proved guilty beyond a rea‘t 
able doubt but his lawyer is presumec'( 
be a learned, ethical gentleman, no } 
eager than the judge to see justice trium } 

Today society confronts gangs of yo I: 
bandits who apparently respect neil” 
God, man nor devil; their attitude tow ( 
life may be summarized as universal ¢ 
tempt. Being fools, they fall into the th 
of shrewder men who use them—the fen § 
and the fences act under the advice) 
counsel. The lawyer is the wedge ti 
finally enters the very portals of justice | 
strikes at the keystone in the arch of 
national civilization. There is no use m ” 
ing words on this subject, because the nt 
ter is not open to dispute; we cannot hi 
to punish justly so long as the legal 1 
fession tolerates widespread corruption i 
collusion with criminals. 

The measures necessary to uphold a 
ical standards in the legal profession 
not clear to the general public. An 
dinary mass meeting of citizens cannot ( F 
with that problem any better than it = 


devise statutes regulating the pee 
medicine. The professions must keep t 
selves clean. 


'DISPEL the glooms, serve pie 
‘rumptious, ambrosial Campfire pie. 
brown and flaky crust beneath. A 
y filling next. And crowning deli- 
isness!...a top of delicate, flavor- 
i¢ whiteness that disappears melt- 
y down ecstatic throats. 

his Campfire marshmallow topping 
ipies is a culinary secret discovered 
Mrs. Gladys Williams. She has put it 
(a Campfire recipe book which you 
‘ have for four cents in stamps. You 
iuse this topping on almost any pie. 
‘a butterscotch pie, for instance, 
(9e for which is given on this page. 
nd there are also Campfire cakes, 
idings, parfaits and salads which you 
'make. Many new and tempting 
€s, in fact, with which to vary your 
‘us for dinners, luncheons and teas. 
1 using Campfire marshmallows, re- 
aber that they are not just a confec- 
but a food. Campfires have as their 
lc ingredient a food-substance which 
ot only nutritious in itself, but which 


| 
| 


} 

| 

‘convenience and 
“omy buy a five- 
ndtinof Campfires. 
v keep indefinitely. 


\n antidote for the blues . . . 


luscious Campfire marshmallow pie 


increases the nutritive properties of the 
foods with which it is combined. 

It requires scientific accuracy and the 
utmost skill to make Campfires. Temper- 
atures are gauged to within the tiniest 
fraction of a degree. Even the air must 
not be too moist or too dry. To insure 
their reaching you in all their original 
perfection, Campfires are packed in air- 
tight containers the moment they come 
from their final coating of pure confec- 
tioner’s sugar .. . and they are shipped 
fresh from the Campfire kitchens 
each day. 

Campfires are good for the children 
too. They are a safe and easily digested 
sweet which may be used instead of a 
prepared dessert, or given between meals 
instead of the rich, cloying candies which 
spoil the appetite for normal foods. 

Ask for Campfire marshmallows at 
any good store. They may be purchased 
in small air-tight cartons, or in five- 
poundtins. The Campfire Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Cambridge, Mass. 


The orig inal food 


Maishiiallows 


45¢ per pound 


Campfire Marshmallow Pie 


2 cups milk 2 eggs 
1 cup brown sugar 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 tablespoons corn- 


Pastry crust 


starch 
3 tablespoons butter 1 box Campfire marsh- 
V4 teaspoon salt mallows 


Scald milk in double boiler, mix sugar and corn- 
starch, add to milk, stir until thick, cover and cook 
fifteen minutes. Add butter and salt and pour over 
egg yolks slightly beaten. 


Return to double boiler, stir and cook one minute, 
remove from fire and cool. When ready to serve, 
add vanilla and pour into a baked pastry crust. 


Cut Campfire marshmallows in pieces and put in a 
warm place until they are soft. Beat egg whites 
until stiff, beat in marshmallows and spread over the 
top of the pie. Serve as it is or if desired bake in 
the oven until delicately browned. 

» » » 


In the Campfire recipe booklet by Mrs. Gladys Williams you will 
find many suggestions and recipes just as delicious as the above. 
Send for it. Write your name and address on the coupon, en- 
closing four cents in stamps, or send ten cents in stamps for a 
regular 3'%-oz. package of Campfires and a complete recipe 
booklet. Mail to our nearest office today. 


Mrs. Gladys Williams, Domestic Science Dept. 3 
THE CAMPFIRE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


or Cambridge, Mass. 


y Mrs. Gladys Williams. 


Enclosed find 


and recipe booklet. 
Namesnon. 
Street..744 


City. and vee 


4c in stamps for Campfire recipe booklet 


10c in stamps for regular 314-o0z. package 
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aa fear and ignorance can- 
cer is sometimes spoken of fur- 
tively. Yet no more disgrace is at- 
tached to cancer than to appendicitis. 
Many are unwilling to admit they suspect 
cancer until necessity forces them to seek 
the truth. They wait too long—tragedy 
comes. 


There is good news about cancer. In 
many instances it can be prevented and 
if treated in its early stages it can be 
eradicated. Sometimes it can be success- 
fully removed, even when it has pro- 
gressed beyond the early stages. It does 
not break out in another place when the 
removal is complete. 


A cancer in the body is like a weed ina 
garden. It begins in one spot as a small 
growth. There is only one course to fol- 
low with cancer as there is with a weed 
—get rid of it immediately and entirely. 


Not Hereditary— 
Not Contagious 


Do not imagine that because someone in 
your family died of cancer, you are 
doomed. In some families the tendency 
toward cancer seems to be hereditary, 
but the disease itself is not. 


Cancer is not contagious. Toavoid those 
who are suffering from this disease, ot to 
make them feel that they are dangerous 
to their friends, is as stupid as it is cruel. 
There is nota single authenticated record 
of any person having contracted the dis- 
ease through association with a patient. 


Be on the watch for the first signs of can- 
Do not neglect any strange growth. 
Be suspicious of all abnormal lumps or 


Cancer accounts for one-tenth of all 
deaths among adult persons of the 
United States. Almost as many 
people over 40 die of cancer as of 
pneumonia, tuberculosis and typhoid 
fever combined. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is vitally concerned in the appal- 
ling number of deaths from cancer. 
If—and when—cancer is successfully 
brought under control, the cost of 
life insurance will be reduced. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is glad to codperate with those 


who are doing splendid work—helping 
to control cancer. By dealing openly 
and frankly with it, by learning to rec- 
ognize first symptoms, by acting 
promptly when it is discovered and, 
most important, by having thorough 
physical 
oftener, the cancer death rate can be 
materially reduced. 


We shall be glad to mail to anyone 
interested, a leaflet on cancer entitle 
“A Message of Hope’. 


THE SATURDAY 


\\/ at about Cancer? 


THE SHAM MYSTIC 


Scattered all over the country are cruel imposters 
who claim to have the ability to cure cancer. 


The old Indian woman who pretends to heal by 
occult rites is less dangerous than the crooked 
institutions and individual practitioners who ad- 
vertise that their secret knowledge and mysterious 
“treatments”? will cure this dread disease. 


swellings or sores that refuse to heal. 
Look out for moles, old scars, birthmarks 
or warts that change in shape, appear- 
ance or size. If you have jagged or broken 
teeth, have them smoothed off or 
removed. Illfitting dental plates may 
cause cancer. Continued irritation of 
any part of the body is often the begin- 
ning of trouble. 


The failure of internal organs to function 
normally, or an unusual discharge from 
any part of the body should at once re- 
ceive thorough and skilful attention. 
Make certain whether or not the cause 
is cancer. 


Above All—Act Promptly! 


Remember this: Once it has begun to 
develop, Nature alone is helpless to stop 
the growth of cancer. But it may be re- 
moved by surgery or destroyed by X-rays 
or radium. Do not wait, thinking that 
the trouble will clear up. Do not wait 
for pain. In the early stages there is no 


pain. Time is a matter of life and death | 


with cancer. 
The greatest scientists of the world, 


though they have searched for years and | 
are still searching, have not founda serum | 


to prevent cancer or 
drugs to cure it. The 
great victories have 
come from surgery, 
X-rays or radium, 


ame 
(‘ee 


Spread the good news 
about cancer—how it 
can be recognized in its 
early stages—how to 
get rid of it. Help to 
save lives. 


examinations annually or 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by es “The 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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WHO’S WHO=-AND 


(Continued from Page 61) 


became, one fine October afternoon, setting 
and backdrop for a most enthralling one 
act—himself and me the entire cast. If I 
had written his lines, he couldn’t have had 
them neater. 

There was a diary —authentic—of a fruit- 
steamer cruise in the Caribbean which I 
had kept to amuse myself. It amused him. 
That was the plot of the one act. He 
bought it—not for ten dollars. He had 
James Montgomery Flagg do the pictures. 
J. M. F. being at that time, so far as I was 
concerned, lineal descendant of Fra Filippo 
Lippi et al. Well, figure to yourself ! 

I left that office and walked Madison 
Avenue—my first week in New York, too— 
with the mien of a Pirate Bride—no, frankly, 
the Pirate himself. 

At which point one usually goes on to 
observe, with a sigh and asmile. ‘‘ Nothing 
since then has ever afforded that first ex- 
tase.” Only, it wouldn’t be true. Every 
story I do gives me that identical thrill. 

That’s the amazing part of living with 
the work you love. So long as you give it 
your unshirted soul, custom cannot stale 
the relationship. To the gentle reader your 
latest story may be just one more collection 
of phrases, just one more futile rendering 
of the bunk. To you it’s sweat and laugh- 
ter, tears and delight. 

The person who preceded you on the 
Table of Contents has done better than 
you; perhaps, as well, the person who came 
after you. You roll up your sleeves, take 
your knife in your teeth, shake your hair 
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SHORT STORIES 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thirty days 
before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance notice.| 
With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possible your 


out of your eyes and go out after x 
Treasure once again. I said it was Ay 
ture—nothing more so. 

Roland Pertwee concludes—and | 
much publicity distress him, I do bi 
pardon, but I like what he says; als, 
easier writing stuff like this with a ri 

“T havea healthy and modest ambi | 
the bittersweet, the familiar and t) 
timate.” 

Mine—since ambitions are in the || 
is romance, with its tongue in its | 
emotion, with a laugh up its sleeve; pei 
with a wise crack for cover; tragedy 
a whistle to get it by the graveyal 
green hat, pour le sport, as one ma; 
with something not purely sportive | 
under. 

In so many words, I aspire to wha. 
always with approval, is known ¢} 
reviewers as the light touch. The k} 
thing for the achievement of which 0} 
first to learn to leave out adjectives 
learn to imply them. First learn wh): 
to mention, then learn to get it over} 
out mentioning it. I don’t mean th. 
although that, also, requires only twi< 

I mean Fanny Brice singing / 
Homme. John Rodgers kidding the 
of the PN9 Number 1 off the yan) 
coast of Oahu That kind of thir’ 
takes some doing—one may neve 
there—but, when I began, gravely, at; 
making poems in a copy book, I } 
dreamed I’d ever get as far as this. ”- 
Who—and Why? Why, indeed? | 
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eretofore, most silverware has been sold in attractive box. Or with the popular Utility Serving 


“dozens” and “half dozens” of each unit. 
“But twelve is too many,” many housewives 
maintain, ‘and six is not enough. ‘Eight of 
each’ is what the average family needs!” 

So here it is, the happy-medium selection— eight 
dinner knives, eight dinner forks, eight dessert spoons, 
eight tea spoons, one sugar shell and a butter-knife. 
Thirty-four pieces all told—a balanced and an adequate 
selection of silverplate. 

And the price! $43.50 for the set complete, in an 


‘1847 ROGE 


Tray at but $1.00 extra. 

Or better still, you may secure the complete “Pieces 
of 8” service of the world’s finest silverplate in the 
gorgeous Spanish chest (illustrated above) for but 
$49.50. (Prices for the above slightly higher in Canada. ) 

The “Pieces of 8” set may be secured in any of the 
famous 1847 ROGERS Bros. classic patterns. 

Your silverware dealer has the chest on display in his 

window or store. Stop in and see it... and get the 

thrill of a treasure-finder. Ask for the ‘‘Pieces of 8’’ set. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER Company, Meriden, Conn. 


5 BROS» 
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SAaLEsRooms: : .+ 
brK, Cuicaco, San FRANCcIsco 


Canaba: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
or Canapba, Limitep, HamMILTon,ONTarRIO 


How to entertain guests who drop in 
unexpectedly ... it’s never a problem 
in the ‘homes that have. the new 
Orthophonic Victrola. For this 
instrument is all-entertainers-in-one. 
Versatile. Untiring. Always ready to 
thrill its listeners—your ‘guests . . 
your family. . . yourself. 

The new Orthophonic Victrola! The 
musical marvel of the age. The fruit 
of patient, exhaustive résearch into 
the realm of sound. The new Ortho- 
phonic Victrola—nothing else is like 
lieve. NOLning| 

Such flawless reproduction! Such 
realism! All the music of all the 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


world brought to the home precisely as 
it is played or sung. Bell-clear treble 
tonesiy. deep, tolling bass... all the 
delicate shadings of voice or instru- 
ment. Higher notes and lower notes 
than have ever been caught before. 


The Orthophonic Victrola is new 
from start to finish—not merely 
“improved” or “revised.” It is new in 
principle basically, fundamen- 
tally mew. “Matched Impedance,” the 
engineers call it. In other words, this 
results in the smooth, wuninter- 
rupted flow of sound .. . flawless re- 
production. The principle of Matched 
Impedance enabled Victor to give 


4 “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
REGUS PAT. OFF. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


the Orthophonic Victrola t 
world. | 


Only an organization witl 
Victor background and the Vi 
facilities could have done it. | 
principle is controlled exclusive| 
Victor and fully covered by pai 


Hear this musical marvel toc! 
the nearest Victor dealer's. He} 
demonstrate an instrument, the |) 
which you have never heard BI 
There ate many beautiful models,' 
$85 up. You will agree that the! 
Victrola and the new Victor Re 


furnish entertainment of a kinc 
quality absolutely beyond compa: 
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And yet this was deceptive, 
for underneath there was a 
certain fine, steely 
strength. Adelaide loved 
outdoor games; looked 
wellin country clothes, too; 
had that touch of distinc- 
tion which is even more 
necessary for tweeds than 
chiffons—for, as everyone 
knows, if aman or awoman 
is at all common, it is sure 
to come out in sport things. 

Deceptive, too, Ade- 
laide’s look of the frozen 
North. For she had loved 
her husband madly—with 
a wild, ridiculous, life-or- 
death frenzy that amused 
her now, and yet touched 
her with regret. She still 
loved Conrad, but tenderly 
now, and with a sense of 
humor, and a sense of hu- 
mor is the most fatal enemy 
of a grand passion. Con- 
rad was now a good friend, 
but no longer a hero. 

There had been enough 
heroics, though, in the fa- 
mous elopement. Adelaide 
felt really sorry sometimes 
to be compelled to refuse 
her daughters a similar ex- 
perience, for no conven- 
tional wedding could ever 
have equaled it in thrills. 

Conrad had been forbid- 
den the house, his letters 
intercepted; Adelaide 
locked up in her room on 
bread and water, as the 
saying goes, though it was 
really quite nice food on a 
tray, because Adelaide’s 
mamma didn’t want her to 
get any thinner than she 
was—heaven knew!—and 
ruin her other matrimonial 
chances. 

And then the traditional 
details of arunaway match; 
the ladder, the chase, a 
friendly justice of the 
peace, and an irate father, 
arriving only afew seconds 
too late, with thunderous 
vowing of disinheritance. 
Adelaide’s mamma _ copi- 
ously weeping, but mutter- 
ing incoherently —and 
spitefully, Adelaide 
thought —something 
about a coffin at her feet 


| NESTER, who 
had learned at 

& least one lesson 
her own youth, de- 
rl that she never in- 
4d to interfere with 
shildren’s destiny. 

jh meant, of course, 
they were both girls, 

i? choice of husbands. 
jelaide, herself, had 
yd with her young 

m and she did not in- 
to add the fillip of pa- 
i] opposition to any 

nee of her daughters. 

her own supposedly 
hhoice had turned out 

‘ifully, her penniless 

zman having become 

at success with Amer- 
j'apidity, did not alter 
jaide’s viewpoint. 

h was: That she did 

elieve in marrying for 
yy, and she certainly 
liot believe in marry- 
rrithout it. 

reat love, and a rather 
op than reasonable 
int of comfort, were 
emly terms on which 
Jaide could possibly 
rnder her daughters, 
she was wise enough 
to let them see that she 
ted giving them up in 
feast. On the whole, 
dlaide had always 
2ed her daughters with 
st of pleasant, feminine 
ase, which made them 
0on her as a contempo- 
1 rather than as an out- 
ced and, consequently, 
mpathetic parent. 

1. appearance she was 
linly their contempo- 
1, Adelaide had been 
1 long before it was 
sonable. And now, in 
“middle age, she could 
Cwith triumph on those 
ll matrons who had been 
Dus beauties at a time 

1 curves were neces- 
to feminine pulchri- 
", and Adelaide had 
2 forced to wear ruffles 
Y her flat chest, and 
€r pads under her cor- 
1 Now it was Adelaide 


+) was the famous be “h 
iu OD ied Gay. They Don’t Wear Long Hair and Funny Ties Any More. " 
Pity, corsetless as her Don't be Antique, Mummie !’’ Crie ay y “Pm aureit’s very sweet 


ashters, and as straight of you, mamma, to wish for 
l boyish as they, in the slim, straight frocks so cruel to the bulging contour. Even my death,” Adelaide had retorted pertly—in a day, too, when pertness was not in 
(laide’s face was now more in vogue, with the going out of the sweetly sentimental, fashion. Adelaide always had been ahead of her time, in manner as well as figure. 
i the coming in of the scornfully sophisticated expression. “But I really think you must resign yourself to the idea of my living on for a great 
‘or Adelaide was of that farthest-frozen-North blond type—pale, straight hair,and many more years, and very happily too!” : . 

“res too beautifully cut for the mob to admire. Long, high-bridged nose, delicately And so her mother did, and they became great friends again after the first baby was 
“eled but high cheek bones, long neck, transparent pale skin, incredibly slender born. A girl, much to Adelaide’s disgust, for she was of her own petty feminine time in 
ives and wrists. Her beauty said: ‘‘Look if you like, but don’t touch!” She might some ways. And then, she was so terribly in love with her big, handsome Conrad, and 
r been marked, like a package, “Delicate and fragile, Handle with care.” had wanted a yellow-haired son exactly like him, 
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“Do take the horrid little beast away!”’ she had told the 
shocked nurse. ‘‘I won’t even look at her.’’ And to all her 
mother’s and husband’s expostulations, Adelaide would 
only repeat tearfully, ‘‘But I wanted to name him after 
you, Con!”’ 

Until finally Conrad solved the difficulty, as he could 
solve all difficulties for his Adelaide, with his gentle, slow 
smile and his charming voice. 

““What’s to prevent your calling her Con?” he asked 
mildly. “Her official name in full may be Constance, in- 
stead of Conrad, 
but as I’m never 
given my whole 
name any- 
way 9 

SA erat li 
Adelaide sighed 
resignedly. “I'll 
make the best of 
things. But I 
warn you, the 
next one’s got to 
be a boy.” 

But when the 
time came, two 
years later, a pre- 
monition assailed 
Adelaide, and she 
sighed over her 
sewing: 

“Tt’s no use. I 
know it will be a 
girl again. They 
do it just to spite 
me. I'll tell you 
what, though, 
Con, if it isn’t a 
boy this time, I 
shan’t give it an- 
other trial. The 
world’s overpop- 
ulated with 
women.” 

It was a girl 
again, but such a 
dear, funny baby 
that no one could 
help laughing, or 
loving her at once. 

The elder child 
was a beauty, as if 
to make up for all 
her delinquencies; 
for she had not 
only refused to 
look like her blond 
father, but no one 
could ever dream 
of calling her 
sO Ne ae Mee 
hadn’t the sort of 
personality that 
permits nick- 
names. A little 
Spanish infanta 
with velvet eyes. Constance, the full name, even asa baby; 
and you felt like adding Principessa. The nurse was almost 
afraid to dress the child. Her little, straight, strong, cream- 
colored and dimpled body was so adorable that your eyes 
gloated over it; and then Constance would turn that proud 
head, and give you a level questioning look from those 
deeply fringed black eyes, and somehow make you feel 
common. Adelaide, when she had occasion to correct the 
child, felt herself rebuked. But there was slight need for 
lessons in etiquette. Constance had been born with the 
book in her hand. | 

The second baby was entirely different. You could get 
on terms of the utmost intimacy with her at once; bounce 
her up and down, roll her over, tousle her like a puppy. 
She was as friendly as a puppy too. A little, roly- 
poly, pink-and-white creature, with the most absurd button 
nose, and wide, laughing mouth. Such a relief from the 
haughty Constance that everyone rather took it out on 
her. She must have been awfully tired of all the petting and 
the supposedly comic faces and the inane remarks, such as 
“‘ gichee-gichee-goo,”’ and the showers of kisses from every- 
one; friends, relatives, acquaintances, even strangers, in- 
discriminately devouring the chubby knees and the dimple 
in the elbow and the fat little clenched fists. But she was 
so good, her digestion was so perfect, that she never com- 
plained. 

Full of love and milk, she beamed upon the whole world 
as impartially as the sun; displaying her first tooth when-. 
ever asked and, later, her trick of walking two steps and 
then sitting down suddenly with a most terrific bump but 
without crying. And this little creature, who seemed de- 
signed by nature for the name of Lola or Kitty, was called 
Abigail, after a great-aunt with money. This was in the 


poor days of many maneuvers. The great-aunt died and 
left her money to a home for sick cats. But, anyhow, 
Abigail had already been shortened to Abbie, and Gail, and 
even more remotely to Gay, which finally stuck; though 
even then there persisted an almost irresistible tendency to 
renickname. Any of the little, silly, jolly endearing words 
would do—Toto, Flo-Flo, Mimi, Lili, Fifi, Bebe. 

As Gay grew up, her hair, which in babyhood had been 
a delicious golden-duckling fuzz, thickened and thickened, 
and curled more tightly, until it was like a beautiful blond 


“I Don’t Mind Being Like Other People,’ Said Gay Cheerfully. “‘I’'m Not So Superior as You. Where Do You Get 
That Stuff, Anyway — That You are Made Out of Some Special Kind of Mud?" 


bath sponge. No amount of cutting or brushing could sub- 
due it to fashionable straightness. Young men, on seeing 
this hair, often longed to plunge their fingers into it, 
and affectionately shake and tousle Abigail, as one plays 
with a puppy. But they didn’t! For a strange thing had 
happened to the baby who had been petted too much, and 
who had responded with so much friendly good humor. 
Perhaps Gay had just grown tired of it all. Perhaps, at 
some time, her little-girl feelings had been hurt by one of 
those tiny names which, with all their affection, express a 
certain amount of condescension too. Maybe Gay had 
observed and envied her elder sister’s regal manner. At any 
rate, Abigail, at seventeen, had a queer dignity of her own, 
not a bit like Constance’s calm, nonchalant assurance— 
just a sort of shy, almost brusque and schoolboyish manner. 

She especially hated the curl of her hair, which she com- 
plained looked permanently waved. She dragged the 
comb through it relentlessly, pulling out all she could, and 
wailing, ““Darn! Darn! Oh, darn my horrible wool! 
It makes me look as if I had no sense.” 

“Well, why do you want sense?’”’ asked Constance rea- 
sonably. ‘Besides, even if you had it, why should you 
want to look that way?” 

“TI want to look any way but the way I do,” cried the 
wretched Abigail. “Like a toy or something. I’m not like 
that inside.” 

“T hope you don’t want to be turned inside out,” 
remarked her elder sister. ‘Then you would look dis- 
gusting.” 

She stole a complacent glance at her own reflection in the 
mirror. 

“Don’t think so much about yourself,” she advised 
kindly. “There’s nothing really wrong with your face, and 


June, 


you have a cute little figure. You’ll get lines if yoy 
Anyhow, I think everybody ought to be satisfied yw) 
Nature’s given them.” | 

And she looked at herself again. She was satisf| 
she had a perfect right to be. Her small, firm \, 
seemed to have been modeled by a sculptor, the t 
black hair to have been painted sleekly on the sma | 
head. Her lips were deeply carved, like those of ay| 
statue, ripe and fruitlike. In a day of flaming ch 
warm, lustrous pallor was dramatic. Constance w , 
the few yo, 
who dong, 
look exay; 
everyone; 
was almo; 
fully awai| 
individua| i 
of her bee; 

Herdre) 
dark and | 
and unadi; 
white, y; 
even a g} 
break th 
flowing lir | 
times en, 
green chi) 
cloth of pa; 
gray or bi| 
never red } 
or orange, | 
vious col} 
brunette 
shoes, whi, 
made to! 
were innut 
and appr) 
Her gloy, 
and un 
mented, | 
café au lait | 
were alwa’ 
too large, } 
they mi. 
drawn 0}}| 
lessly ani: 
give her > 
hands a >| 
pinched || 
ance. 
With he; 
ious, ar); 
taste, Coit 
hated né1 
display or 
seductior 
was ann(' 
someone, 
“TIsn’t tha) 
frock?’ | 
blamed he ! 
wearing it 

The sup! 
sult you | 
have offere | 
stance Bannester would have been: “‘Oh! You’reall § 
up.”” But no one ever said that, because her clothes ? 
simple, so harmonious and well chosen, that they set! 
natural as the foliage of a tree; so adroitly design 
they called attention, not to their own beauty, butt 
beauty of Constance. . 

She was thinking of this now, as she watched he: 
dress for Sylvie Thorne’s tea. | 

And an amused smile, not free from disdain, ‘ 
about her lips. | 

“What are you representing, Gay?” she, |! 
couldn’t help asking. | 

Gay turned away from the taffeta-and-lace-drap | 
ror, where she had just completed her make-up | 
round spots of orange-colored rouge stood out, with! 
pealing candor, on her childishly freckled cheeks. 5) 
urally wide mouth had been remodeled into a Cupid! 
by the simple expedient of rouging only the middle } 
the lips. 

When she spoke, a new mouth appeared, and wi! 
laughed, you had to laugh with her, there was so lif 
tention to deceive in all the clownlike artifice. | 

“IT know you think I look like a Christmas tree) 
calmly said, attaching earrings as elaborate as chan! 
and spraying herself lavishly with twenty-den 
perfume. “But I’m not a beauty. I’ve got to attr’ 
tention somehow.” | 

“Nobody will notice anybody but Sylvie, toda) 
marked Constance languidly. ‘I really don’t caré? 
about going.” 

“Ts that why?” asked Gay bluntly. 

Constanee’s level brows drew together slightly, 
nearest approach to a frown. 
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k be silly. I mean—poor Sylvie! It’s such bad 


ir? ” 
fa After all that—notoriety! The dreadful things 
) apers. 

eat Gay reasonably, ‘‘what do you expect her to 
» she’s come home again? Shut herself up all the 
fer life and burst out crying?” 
«father should have sent her abroad.” 
jre she’d have a good chance to run away with an- 
(auffeur or something,” commented Gay dryly. 
|, at least she needn’t give a party to celebrate her 
, retorted Constance. 
jsn’t. Her aunt’s giving it for her.” 
e thing. You wouldn’t think Sylvie would care to 
» It’s rather common.” 
yting!” declared Gay. ‘‘Takes a lot of courage, I’ll 
tice the village gossips. The first ten words are the 
s you know, and the sooner she gets it over with, 
yor.” 
byou would think so! Well, at any rate, don’t say 
if to her.”’ 
¢ can I go to her tea and not speak to her?” 
ran, about her husband.” 
nnot quite an idiot.” 
syou do make faux pas.” 
};’s kinder, sometimes, than being too darn tactful.” 
hGay! Really! It’s tiresome—this constant darn 
4m. Besides, everyone does it.’ 
{, | don’t mind being like other people,” said Gay 
iy. ‘I’m not so superior as you. Where do you 
| stuff, anyway—that you are made out of some 
Jind of mud?” 


II 


1S at Sylvie Thorne’s rather defiant tea, and only 
ssteps away from the rather defiant figure of Sylvie, 
eflushed, fair-haired girl of seventeen, with a sullen 
jind hard, brilliant eyes, that Adelaide first met 
-d Ware. Under the shadow of Sylvie’s tragedy, so 
i:—though Adelaide would not have spoken so for 
(id—Adelaide realized with a sharp pang of the 


""? Know Thor's Poor,’’ Said Constance Haughtily, 


heart, which her sophisticated mind instantly repudiated, 
that a girl may have time to fall quite desperately in 
love with a man before he has ever been presented to 
Ne mother. For she saw at once that Constance was in 
ove. 

Constance, who, from babyhood, had just blandly ac- 
cepted homage, as untouched as an idol; saying, now and 
then, like all her contemporaries, ‘Oh, I’m just perfectly 
crazy about So-and-So! Isn’t he simply divine!’’ but not 
really meaning it, ever. Half laughing at herself as she 
glibly rattled off the current phrases. 

Even now, of course, she did not betray herself to the 
casual eye. Blushes and drooping head were not for Con- 
stance. In fact, Adelaide could never remember having 
seen a blush, either real or artificial, on the fine porcelain 
of her daughter’s cheeks. It was just the slightest sign 
that no one, except Adelaide, would have noticed, or if 
they had noticed, would have ascribed to some other 
cause— cigarettes, or too late dancing. Constance’s teacup 
swayed ever so slightly in the saucer. Just for a second, the 
beautiful hand of the idol had trembled, then was quickly 
controlled. But Adelaide knew. She remembered. 

She remembered how her own hands used to tremble, 
only much, much more, at the approach of Conrad. She 
remembered, as she caught the quick flash of annoyance 
through Constance’s eyes, her own girlish, half-angry confu- 
sion. How she had fibbed to Conrad about the unsteadiness 
of her own hands, inventing excuses for her nervousness; 
refusing to admit, even to herself, that any man could 
shake her so completely from her valued, cool poise. How 
much more humiliating it must be for the proud Con- 
stance to feel herself wabbling on her pedestal. 

Adelaide looked quickly, sharply, at Thorvald Ware. 
All this time she had been talking to him, of course, lightly 
and carelessly. Thorvald Ware was not listening, although 
he replied with mechanical courtesy. His eyes were fixed 
on Constance in deep, rapturous oblivion. Why, he was 
nothing but a boy—twenty-four, five? But then, these 
excessively fair men always looked younger than they were. 
He was blushing—easy enough for him to blush, one could 
see. He was crimson right up to the thick fair hair, and 
getting more crimson as he tried to stop it, while a look of 


hate—yes, positively, hate—rose in his clear, candid, gray 
eyes. 

“Whom is he hating, I wonder?” thought Adelaide. 
“Constance or me?” 

And then she saw whom he was hating—Gay, who had 
come up and was standing just behind Constance, watch- 
ing the scene with all the frank interest of a little brother, 
round, blue-green eyes stretched, mouth betraying the 
secret of the Cupid’s bow. 

“T wonder if you have met my younger daughter, Mr. 
Ware?” murmured Adelaide, beginning to enjoy herself. 
‘“We mothers no longer present our daughters to the world, 
you know—they present it to us.” 

“Don’t be antique, mummie,” advised Gay, coming 
round and laying an affectionate paw on Adelaide. You 
couldn’t call it anything else. It was just a short, plump, 
little, serviceable hand that needed a manicure. 

“T know Mr. Ware awfully well,’ she added. 
taught me to ski, didn’t you, Thor?”’ 

“Tried to teach you, you mean,” 
man. “You’re not much good at it.” 

“Ho!” cried Gay. “Better than Constance anyway.” 

“T don’t remember Constance’s trying,’’ said Thorvald 
Ware stiffly. 

“T didn’t. Skiing’s beautiful, of course, when you do it 
well,’ said Constance, smiling directly at: Thorvald Ware. 
“But I couldn’t bear to tumble.” 

And the very idea of Constance’s tumbling seemed sacri- 
lege. Allright for Gay, who now laughed, too loud as usual. 

“’* Member when I fell on my back and couldn’t get up 
again? Makes you feel like one of those bugs, with all 
your feet sticking up in the air, waiting for someone to 
come turn you over.” 

“This was at my snow picnic, two weeks ago,” viva- 
ciously explained Rita Dallett, who had introduced Thor- 
vald Ware to Adelaide. 

Mrs. Dallett was tiny, and lively, and very dark. This 
year she was looking Spanish, her heavily penciled eyes 
snapping under an intricate arrangement of black-lace 
veil and matador’s hat, her retroussé nose tilted at an al- 
most alarming angle, her teeth shining out of fantastically 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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HAT you ought to do,” said my well-meaning 
bachelor friend, who prides himself on understand- 
ing all the family problems of his married acquaint- 
ances— ‘‘ what you ought to do is to make a pal of the boy.” 

“Yes,’’ I nodded, as politely as though the suggestion 
were both profound and original; “in just what way 
would you go about that?” 

“Spend more time with him,’’ he answered instantly. 

“But he objects to what time I do spend with him.” 

The boy in question was between sixteen and seventeen. 
For the past six months he had been quite deliberately side- 
stepping me at every opportunity. If he came into the 
room where I was sitting, he made some excuse for escaping 
as quickly as possible. If I came into the room where he 
was sprawling, he rose, stretched his long awkward body 
and sidled out. 

“There must be a reason,” declared Monte. 

No one, young or old, sidled out of the room when he 
came in—bless his care-free, jolly soul. He wasa prosper- 
ous architect and as well groomed as one of his neat sub- 
urban houses, made to sell for around twenty-five thousand 
dollars, of which he had built so many. He had just 
passed forty and was as popular with the debutantes as 
with the matrons; as popular with the college sports of his 
acquaintance as with the middle-aged golf fans of the 
country club. His only responsibility was to make himself 
agreeable to everyone, and even that required no effort on 
his part. He lived in a water-color world as gay as his 
preliminary sketches for bridal homes. 

“Tf the boy acts like that, there’s a reason,” he stated. 

“Tt’s a simple one,” I answered. “He does not care for 
my society.” 

“Perhaps that’s because you don’t get his slant on life.” 

“On the contrary, it’s because I do.” 

ce Eh?” 

“Because I do and don’t approve of it.” 

“Ah,” he exclaimed triumphantly, “there’s the nigger 
in the woodpile! You’re growing old, man!” 

“Of course I am ”’ 

“But you mustn’t,” 
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“T don’t see anything abnormal about growing old,” I 
insisted. “I’m bored with those old cocks who at sixty cut 
a stiff-kneed caper to prove they are only sixteen.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean physically. Of course your muscles 
lose pep.” 

“T can still beat you at squash,”’ I reminded him. He 
lighted a cigarette and waved that argument aside. “And 
golf,” I added. 

But he ignored that fact also. “What you must guard 
against is the loss of your youthful point of view,” he 
asserted. 

“T don’t see that either,’ I objected. ‘Not to lose itis a 
form of idiocy. To maintain that you don’t view life more 
clearly at fifty than at fifteen is a confession of weakness. 
It means you must have learned nothing in the meanwhile. 
Nine times out of ten this youthful-heart pose is a pure 
pretense anyway. It doesn’t deceive anyone. I’ll make an 
exception of bachelors, because they lack personal experi- 
ence of the deeper truths of life.” 

“No need of jabbing me just because I’m trying to give 
you sound advice,” he returned, looking peeved. 

“I’m not. I’m only stating a few facts.” 

“Then go back in your mind to that period—however 
remote it may be—and ask yourself what you enjoyed 
when you were a boy.” 

“I do, That’s the trouble. I remember what a dog- 
goned fool I was.”’ 

“Then you ought to have some sympathy for your own 
boy.” 

He settled down in his chair with the complacent air of 
having concluded the argument right at this point. 

“Sympathy!” I answered, “I have no end of it for him. 
If I didn’t have, I shouldn’t care a hoot what he does or 
what he does not do. But Ido care. That’s why I’m try- 
ing to save him a lot of hard knocks.’ 

He shook his head sadly at me. 

“You don’t understand this new generation,” he ob- 
served, ‘ 


He could have said nothing that would hay 
me more, because of all the current fallacies 
was one of the most prevalent and most ab 
based upon the assumption that there wa 
unique about this latest brood of youngste 
extremely subtle and complicated about them 


intellects were justified in the attempt to direct ' 
this new race of sensitive young geniuses. I 
gentle old man who had taught long enough to k 
make the assertion that a child should never 
any of his desires—that discipline of any sort ¥ 
barbarism. He had several children of his ow! 
nately they had been brought up by the mo 
old-fashioned lines before he acquired his new 
“Light a fresh cigarette, Monte,” I advise 
I’m going to air my views at some length 
statement of yours. In the first place, there 
thing as distinctive generations. There is on 
present, and we’re as much a part of that as 
now living. There are a number of younger 
world, to be sure, but even they are steadily g 
and others still younger taking their place. ' 
twenty yesterday. \are reaching their majority 
even that group is an ever-changing one, and at 
anything but a noisy minority. Even while th 
themselves the dominant factor in the worl 
being pressed hard by their still younger bt 
sisters, just as you and I are pressing on the hi 
who antedate us by a few years or days. Bu 
masse, we are all one—all of today and the onl 
there is. On what grounds then do these you 
hog all the present?” : 
“Because the future is in their hands,” Mon 
sententiously. : 7 
“That isn’t true, because it’s just as much in 
as theirs. |They don’t seem to be worrying about th 
anyway. If there is anything which distinguishes? 
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E beautiful morning in 
luly, 1919, the transport 
hat was bringing the 13th 
j rtillery back from France 
»d slowly into New York Bay. Me and my friend 
+ Blton and a crowd of other privates was up on 
to deck; and never in our lives had we been so 
sand so’excited. We thought—poor ignorant boobs 
2 was—that all the troubles of our army lives was 
\ last. 
‘'ybody was rushing around from one side of the ship 
jother, leaning over the rails, pointing to this and 
vaving to all the little boats, and hollering and yell- 
I looked like the whole bunch of us had all of a 
| gone crazy. And maybe we had. 
‘yka there! Looka there!’ yelled Henry. 
“eaned over the rail on the left-hand side of the boat 
liked at good old Sandy Hook. It was nothing but a 
dw sand bar; but it was part of America, and it 
slike heaven to us. The sky was blue overhead and 
| was warm and pleasant, and the little waves in the 
ire very good to look at. So we laughed and jumped 
} and cheered for Sandy Hook as loud as we could. 
after a while somebody on the other side began to 
“Coney Island!. Coney Island!’’ We all rushed 
| the other side of the boat, and far away we could 
each and big bathing pavilions and scenic railways 
igs flying. So then we cheered for Coney Island. 
| boat kept gliding along smooth and steady up to- 
he Narrows, and Jim Davis caught sight of the 
evhere he lived over on Staten Island. It looked to 
tather ugly little shack, but Jim seemed to think 
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it was the most wonderful thing i in the whole world, and he 
like to went off his nut with joy. He waved his hat at it 
and whistled and shouted until the boat went on up 
through the Narrows and it was out of sight. 

Then all of a sudden everybody began to yell, ‘‘There 
she is! Good old lady! Still in the same place!” It was 
the Statue of Liberty, standing just as calm and steady as 
we had left her the year before. To the north, rising out of 
the faintest little bit of mist, were the skyscrapers of Man- 
hattan shining in the morning sunshine, and to the right 
was the Brooklyn Bridge. In all the world there never was 
anything so beautiful. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with me,” said Henry. 
“T never was so happy in my life, and yet I can hardly 
keep from crying.” 

We was now in the Upper Bay and there was lots of 
boats all around that were blowing their whistles as a 
welcome to us. 

“Look there!” said Jim Davis. ‘A ferryboat! A 
Staten Island ferryboat! Ain’t it marvelous!” 

As the ferryboat passed us it let out a long whistle, and 
we shouted and yelled louder than ever. 

There were people on board that waved to us, and we 
waved back. 

“Well,” said Henry, “it looks like they’re glad to see us 
back. We been away a long time, but it looks like people 
haven’t forgotten us.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said a dismal voice beside us. 
them nothing to wave at us. 


“Tt don’t cost 
But suppose we was to strike 
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any of them for a job, would we 
get it? No! Ihear that itis the 
hardest thing in the world for 
returned soldiers to get jobs.” 

It was Charlie Hiner, a guy that we used to call the 
Gloom Hound. 

“Shut up!” I said. 

Then I noticed a feller that we called Sloppy pointing 
out something on the shore. 

“That’s Jersey City,” he said, “‘and right beside that 
high building over there is one of the swellest restaurants 
in the world. And that’s where you’ll find me just as soon 
as I can make it. I tell you, boy, they got real food there. 
What pie they have! With good, soft, thick, heavy bot- 
tom crust. Lots of nourishment in it. I’m going to have 
about six piéces of pie with ice cream on top, and I’m going 
to have steak with onions and fried potatoes, and cauli- 
flower, and pork and beans, and everything else I want.”’ 

And Sloppy raved on and on. But we was all so happy 
and excited we hardly noticed him, and nobody even 
thought of making him shut up. 

The ship kept on, and finally a lot of little tugboats came 
out and began to pull us in to our pier. Hoboken at last! 
We all gave three cheers for Hoboken—the finest town in 
the world! 

I guess the only man that didn’t shout himself hoarse 
was Porky Hennessey. Ever since that rainy day at 
Septsarges when we dug a grave for his brother, Porky had 
been pretty quiet. 

We marched down the gangplank and along the pier, 
and got into a train that was waiting. Me and Henry 
turned back a seat and sat with Charlie Hiner and a guy 

(Continued on Page 236) 
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son Piper, reporter for the 

Lanesville Tribune, turned 
into the Lanesville Square on 
Monday morning at eight 
o’clock. He was astout young 
man of about twenty-five, who 
wore, contrary to the dictates 
of fashion, a Vandyke beard, 
without which his face was a 
full moon. Normally, his ex- 
pression was cheerful, but the 
dullness of the day oppressed 
him. The sky seemed to rest 
on the roof of the tall depart- 
ment store, the tip of the sol- 
diers’ monument and the roof 
of the bank. The winter was 
cold, but there had been as yet 
no snow, though the bare earth 
cried to be covered and farm- 
ers in the wide market garden 
round the town shook their 
heads. 

On Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, which were market 
mornings, the square was a 
different place. Automobiles, 
carts and even old-fashioned 
Conestoga wagons passed and 
repassed, now arriving piled 
high with farm produce, now 
returning empty. On Charles 
Street, except on the coldest 
days, cars and wagons were 
backed to the curb and farm- 
ers dispensed their wares in the 
open—apples, potatoes, tur- 
nips, carrots, cabbages, dressed 
or undressed fowl, country 
butchering, baking and many 
other articles. 

The farmers and their wives 
and daughters were, of all the 
objects to be seen, the most 
interesting, though to Jackson 
their interesting qualities had 
had to be pointed out. This 
was the home of the plain peo- 
ple, Amish and Dunker, River 
Brother and Seventh-Day 
Baptist, Mennonites, old and 
new, reformed and unre- 
formed. Clinging to ancient beliefs, avoiding the new 
easily because they had been taught from infancy to be- 
lieve the new dangerous, they went about secure in their 
consciences and happy in their possessions. 

To the stranger they looked much alike, but natives 
could distinguish them from one another. Here was a 
staunch Quakerish figure of prosperity —this was a Dunker. 
This woman’s black cap strings hung loosely—she was 
Mennonite; her neighbor’s were broader and of white 
material and tied in a bow—she was Amish. 

Of all, the Amish were most picturesque, clad in suits, 
often of corduroy, of their wives’ manufacture, and fas- 
tened with hooks and eyes instead of buttons. With bushy 
beards and hair aureoling their placid faces, they planted 
themselves, hands in pockets, like objects permanent in the 
landscape. The women wore deep bonnets of black over 
their white coifs; but their dresses, all made by the same 
plain pattern, were of solid colors in strange combinations 
of red and brown. The children, dressed exactly like their 
parents, suggested an exhibition of dolls, decked out to 
represent the fashions of adults. 

Jackson Piper stood for at least ten minutes before the 
bank, then he moved halfway round the square to the 
department store. He carried his hands in his overcoat 
pockets like an Amishman, but his fingers played not with 
coins but with a tablet and pencil. He wished to get 
married and his meager salary was hardly enough for 
himself. He received extra pay for special work or work 
overtime; but except for the account of the New Year’s 
celebration, with a great deal of vague padding about the 
Volstead Act, he had done no special work. There was 
nothing to report, there were no murders from which to 
wring the last drop of sensation, there were no scandals to 
hint at. Even the weather had been against him; the 
roads were clear and no cars skidded at corners. The lack 
of news was a serious matter. 

At half-past eight Billy Sieber turned into the square. 
He was the reporter for the Daily Mirror and he and Jack- 
son had learned, after various unhappy experiences, that 
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“I’m William Hershey. These 
are Betsey and Tilly Shin: 
dledecker From Across the 
Street. We're Redding Up”’ 


friendliness paid better than enmity. He was stout also, 
and about the same age as Jackson, but he looked younger 
because of his smooth face. He had aspirations to be some- 
thing better than a small-town newspaper reporter and he 
kept notebooks of impressions, not realizing that the pic- 
turesqueness of his neighbors eluded him; himself of 
Dunker stock, he could not see how different were his own 
people from others. 

He walked over and said “Hello,” and took his place 
beside Jackson, so that they could talk and at the same 
time watch the square. A fight, though fighting was prac- 
tically obsolete; a collision, though the cars were managed 
with the utmost care; a fire, though fire might bring de- 
struction and death—Jackson and Billy looked about 
hungrily. 

“Nothing doing,” grumbled Jackson. “Got nothing but 
church news.” 

“Same here,” sighed Billy. “Give you an exchange.” 

“All right,” agreed Jackson. It was a game which they 
played, keeping careful account. “You owe me one.” 

“A woman fainted in the Evangelical Church last eve- 
ning. Minister preaching about hell. Got too lively for 
her.” 

“That so?” said Jackson, with mild interest. “Got her 
name?” 

“Yes,” answered Billy. “But you’d better set it up 
without names. Got anything yourself?” 

“Not a thing,” said Jackson in disgust. ‘I heard some 
bootleggers were to be pinched at. Three Valleys and I 


missed my evening y} 
girl. Nothing doing,” | 
““That’s the wor 
everything —nothing ¢/ 
Billy stopped, his la) 
ble unformed, his lips | 
his eyes fixed on the 1 
corner of the squar| 
which opened a narro} 
called Meyer's Alley, | 
into a quarter which || 
respectable and towar| 
eyes of those seeking; 
ment were in the habit | 
ing. Pedestrians began} 
in that direction; th 
ished one by one into | 
row opening, the lg 
moving rapidly. The| 
was for the minute d: 
then other citizens, see; 
fellows disappear, {| 
after them. 
“Better get round | 
said Billy, moving aw;| 
“That’s the truth,’ | 
Jackson, stepping all; 
hind him. 
In the dull and din’ 
the sky rested upon ¢| 
of the houses, which we | 
lower than the tall b| 
on the square. Herew) 
market, here the office | 
printer, here a saddler| 
here an unoccupied b| 
its windows opaque wi. 
Above and behind th; 
rooms were lodgings | 
lowest type. 
There was room for | 
automobile, and one 
bile filled the space- 
stantial roadster o1 
of which was painte 
letters, Lanesville 
partment. =a | 
“The chief!” Gag 
citedly, Jackson — 
his way among the 
Billy followed in t 
which he created. 
““What’s the m 
demanded Billy 1 
“A man was kill 
up a little child. 
“Kid, you clear 0 
dered a loud voice. 
Seeing a blue-coa 
in a doorway, the 
men advanced to 
ate neighborhood. 
““What’s doing?” 
“Two people dead—man and woman.” be! 
“Suicide?” 4 
“Don’t know.” 
“Who are they?” 
“Mary Grant is the woman.”’ 
“Not surprised,’’ said Jackson. ‘‘ Who’s thi 
“Don’t know him. The woman who owns 
thinks he’s one of these here plain people.” 
“Is that so?” cried Jackson. His fingers grip} 
tablet as though it were really money. 
“Not likely,” said Billy. / 
“Coroner here?”’ asked Jackson. EA 
“‘Everybody’s here. We did it on the Q. T. Wet 
through.” ; | 
“May we goin? News is news.” 
“Sure!”’ | 
The officer moved to one side and they filed pas’ 
narrow hall with a stairway at the back. Jackson 
briskly though heavily, panting as he walked. Bi 
after him more slowly, the color gone from his face.| 
“Don’t say nothing doing to me!” said Jackson 
‘Bet he’s wrong about the man,” answered Bi 
easily. “The plain people don’t murder and thé 
suicide.”” He quickened his step and on Jackson 
went up the foul stairway. | 
| I 
Wie AM HERSHEY was pottering round his} 
eleven o’clock when-a stranger drove to thi 
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s beard gave no appearance of maturity. He wore 
,ess coat and broad-brimmed hat of the small Men- 
eect to which he belonged, and removed some dis- 
.om the observer he looked like a boy, though he 
} owner and successful operator of a farm, the hus- 
a wife and the father of three children. 

er few minutes he walked to the door, pushed back 
rer wing and looked out. His gaze sought neither 
sfortable little gray house, where Mary was busy 
} three children happily at play, nor the house yard, 
she clothes which he had hung out waved gently 
{2 line, nor the road which wound down to the plain, 
hlowering sky. 

x3 too early in January for the change in light to be 
rble and there was no snow to reflect what light 
us. 

sught to give snow,” said William anxiously. “It 
«ad for the farmer if we have no snow. The snow 
‘ye earth warm and puts good minerals in the soil. 
y; to give snow. It looks as if it would give snow,” 
-uded hopefully. 

-ize swept the plain. He gave much thought to the 
sf the Improved New Mennonites and his mind’s 
s through the short list of members: “Stauffer, 
ilecker, Herr, Lindakugal, Erlenbaugh, Kinzer, 
{ck, Kluck, Ensminger. How few! And the Ens- 
3, they’re not always faithful, and the Klucks are 
1 feeble, and Samuel Kinzer, he’s lost to us.””. Think- 
\muel Kinzer, he lifted a prayer to heaven, speaking 
silent longing as one might speak of a beloved and 
¢ woman. “Oh, Almighty God, who watchest over 
Jag of a sparrow, send Samuel Kinzer back!”’ 
é:upied was he with thoughts of Samuel Kinzer that 
al neither the car nor the stranger’s shout. He knelt 
/ the far dim corner of the entry. 

lighty God,” he prayed again, “‘send Samuel Kinzer 
4 


| Hershey !’’ shouted a loud voice. ‘‘ Mr. Hershey!’’ 
im scrambled to his feet, asking, “‘What is it?” 
rying along the entry, approached the door. The 
)the stranger was framed in the gray opening, his 
" indistinguishable in the gloom. 

1you Mr. Hershey?”’ 

1 William Hershey.” 


“Do you belong to the Mennonite Meeting down toward 
Lanesville?’’ 

CONF do.”’ 

“Had you ever a member named Samuel Kinzer?” 

“We have a member named Samuel Kinzer.” 

“Not a very steady one, perhaps?” 

“He’s nevertheless a member.” William’s expression 
was one of grave alarm. “If you’re once one of us, you’re 
always one of us. The lambs of the fold are not cast out. 
His father and his mother and all his grandparents as far 
back as anyone knows were of our fold.” 

“Do you know anything of his recent life?”’ 

“No,” said William honestly. ‘I know nothing.” 

“Did you ever hear anything?”’ 

“Yes.” . William bent his head. 

“He’s dead,”’ announced the stranger. 

“No!” cried William. “No!” Color fled from’ his 
cheeks, he stood with his lips parted. “That can’t be!”’ 

“He shot himself.’ The stranger discharged the details 
of his story as though they were bullets and William lifted 
his arm as if to protect himself. “‘And a woman,” went on 
the stranger. ‘‘She’s better out of the way—a bad lot. 
She abandoned him for someone from whom she could get 
more money. He shot himself and her last night. I came 
to see you for this reason: I’m the undertaker and the 
bodies are at my place. The woman has relatives who will 
bear the expense of her burial, but the boy apparently has 
no relatives. We thought before burying him at the ex- 
pense of the county we would find out if he had friends who 
care to make arrangements.” 

“He has no relatives—that’s true,” said William. “But 
he has friends. I’m his friend and there are others.”’ 

“Can you come down to Lanesville this afternoon?” 

Yes’ 

“My place is on Charles Street.” 

‘*T’ll be there as soon as I can,”’ promised William. “But 
my horse is not so fast as some,” 

The stranger looked up at the sky. 

“T’ll take you down and bring you back. It may snow 
by afternoon.” 

“No,” answered William. ‘‘I thank you, but if I have 
my team on the plain I can see the brethren.” 

“This is Monday—you could have the funeral Wednes- 
day afternoon.”’ 


Again William looked up at the sky. “‘Thursday morn- 
ing would be better.”’ 

“Are there people to come from a distance?” asked the 
undertaker. 

William shook his head. ‘‘We’re all here. We're only a 
little flock. But we do not bury hastily.” 

The undertaker walked toward his car. His eyes sought 
the eyes of William, who walked beside him. Tears were 
running down William’s cheeks, vanishing into the red 
thicket. of his beard. The undertaker blushed as a girl 
might blush. 

‘“‘T never saw so perfect and beautiful a human being.” 

“Yes,” agreed William. ‘‘You have right. It was his 
undoing.” 

“How old is he?”’ 

“He’s my age,” said William—‘‘twenty-nine. He was 
my friend. We played together as little children.” 

The undertaker spoke in an unaccustomed way and 
used words which did not exactly fit his tongue: ‘‘He has 
a kind of unearthly beauty—angelic-like.” 

“Yes,” agreed William, weeping. 

The undertaker stepped into his car. ‘Charles Street, 
east of the square.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered William. “Thank you.” He saw 
at the kitchen window a face framed in a white cap and 
was reminded of the duties of a host. “‘Wouldn’t you step 
in the house and warm yourself a little?”’ 

““No,- thank you,”’ answered the undertaker. “I must 
get back.” 

William looked toward the house, then toward the barn. 
He would have preferred to go to the barn and there pre- 
pare to impart the news, but the round face looked at him 
expectantly. He crossed the yard slowly and approached 
the door. His own grief still sent the tears rolling from his 
eyes, and there was something else which troubled him—an 
old suspicion, an old jealousy which he had long since 
conquered. 

The door was opened from within. “‘Come in,” said a 
cheerful voice from behind it. ‘Did you think it was 
locked?” 

The door moved shut and Mary appeared. Dressed in 
light blue, her cheeks red, her arms rosy from the hot water 
in which they had been immersed, she was a charming 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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VERY small and quiet woman who was 
iN younger than old sat looking intently 
at asmall man. They were sitting in 
aroom where for the moment a single bed 
had all the appear- 
ance of a couch. Fi- 
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nally Ella Banks said: 
“Osbert dear, you’re 
just not made for 
worldly success and 
I’m afraid I am. I 
mean I want to do 
something as big as 
possible, The funny 
part of it is I always 
thought I could. I do 
right this minute.” 

He replied that he 
didn’t doubtit. “But 
I’m not going to do so 
bad, Ella. IfI’m only 
assistant in a drug 
store now, I can tell 
you the time will come 
when I’ll own it. I 
can see why you want 
to keep on working for 
a little, but soon you 
won’t have to. I 
don’t want you to 
work a minute longer 
than necessary. You 
will be married to me 
and I ean take care of 
you.” 

Ella Banks had re- 
turned to her abstrac- 
tion. ‘‘That’s sweet 
of you,” she acknowl- 
edged absent- 
mindedly. “I like to 
work, and, Osbert, 
don’t for goodness’ 
sake say anything 
about your pride. 
That doesn’t come 
intoit. You would be 
perfectly contented 
to own a small drug 
store on a small 
street, but that’s not 
what.I mean by suc- 
cess. Osbert, anybody 
looking at me would 
laugh, but the truth 
is I like pretty 
clothes—good 
clothes— expensive— 
anything that 
touches me just has 
to be good. It affects 
me, if you can under- 
stand that. I—I feel 
different. It’s. the 
same with my room 
here. You’d never 
notice them, but I 
paid fifteen dollars for 
that pair of curtains. And this dress—I won’t tell you what 
I paid for it. I’m certain you would never marry me if 
you knew really how extravagant I have to be.” 

“Of course, Ella, I can see you're not ostentatious and 
that’s one of the reasons I fell in love with you.” 

Ella was close to him and she leaned over and kissed him. 
“T couldn’t put it into words how much I love you, Osbert. 
I’m glad everything about you’s what it is. I wouldn’t 
have you changed a mite. I guess I’m determined enough 
for the both of us. But, dearest, I’ve got to speak about 
this. You must give me my head, or I’d never be con- 
tented. I’m always stirred up with plans inside. They’ve 
got to come toalot. They’ve got to!”” She rose and walked 
across the room and back. 

“T’m getting as much as you right now, Osbert—fifty 
dollars a week. And while you might get some more, I 
hardly could. That’s a good deal for a secretary even in 
special legal work. I couldn’t expect Mr. Jayne to raise 
me again, and he’s old. I don’t see where I could find 
another position with an admiralty lawyer. This isn’t 
New York, remember.” 

He told her that he couldn’t make out why she both- 
ered. They were happily engaged and would soon be 
married and both were doing good. ‘I wouldn’t dictate 
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to you, Ella. If you want to keep on working, no matter 
if I am disappointed, you can, for a while anyhow. I 
wouldn’t want it to interfere with—with other things.” 

“You mean children,’ she answered quickly and di- 
rectly.. “You must say what is in your mind without 
dodging around. It’s all right for us to speak out. Well, 
it won’t; but we'll have to wait. Osbert, can’t you see 
that I must have things nice? Pretty little pieces with 
hand lace. A decent place. If you love me, you have to 
take me the way I am, and I’m kind of an old maid. I ex- 
pect, single or married, I’ll never get over that. Listen to 
this: I couldn’t draw on a pair of thick stockings. I 
couldn’t make myself. I couldn’t go up to a counter and 
buy them. I haven’t had to and I won’t.”’ 

He sighed, holding her hand. “You'll have to be you, 
I know. But maybe marriage will change you some.’ 

She shook her head doubtfully. ‘I haven’t seen anyone 
it changed yet. Or not in the way you mean. I’ll never sit 
still all day in a house, not so long as I have my health. 
It’s not in me. I must find out what to do, and it’s not 
admiralty law. Other women get along and they haven’t 
a bit more sense than I have. Mr. Jayne will tell you that. 
I help him more than he knows too.” She was again rest- 
lessly on her feet. By the bureau she suddenly picked up 
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a white jar with ametal lid. “Look at 
she cried. ‘It’s for my face and Iz; 
dollars for it. The best there is, | 
Emollient. I have to have it.” 
**And it} 
there,” he re; 
at last with ; 
“it’s just thi} 
fall down, li 
plain dumb | 
You pay. four 
for that and }; 
get exactly th, 
from us for s; 
five cents. Yc: 
ain’t as able | 
make out,” 
““What d 
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manded, frow} 
“Just what | 
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a good quali 
cream and | 
more. All thi 
advertising a| 
way it’s put 1) 
was clear that 
happy to hay | 
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had authorit 
knew more ab | 
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There’s ag 
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“Oh, they’re anything with alum and a mild ( 
Ella stood gazing at him with narrowed eyes. 
she said, “that’s it.” a 
Bewildered, he asked what was. Instead of | 
she went to a drawer and returned with a bank 
have twelve thousand dollars,” she told her th 
room, rather than him. a 
“Why, Ella, that’s elegant!’’ he exclaimed. 
idea. Probably you think I knew it all the tim 
marrying you for your money.” | 
She shook her head at’ him with an affe 
patience. ‘Let me think.” ‘a e 
Osbert Latta looked at his watch and reluctal 
“T’ll have to go to the drug store and so you | 
what you like. But don’t think too much of thi 
away from you. I’m going to be your husband 
have to listen to me, if you want to or not. The a 
I found out you gave four dollars for that cream: 
lot of regard for you right there.” a 
She kissed him with feeling. ‘Indeed you 
be my husband,”’ Ella reiterated. ‘I couldn't t 
living without you. I-love you, Osbert. Meet 1) 
morrow at three, downstairs from Mr. Jayne’s offi 
going to talk to him before I decide anything or a 
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| Only, you mustn’t worry. Osbert, promise me 
,’t. I’m not dumb all through—and kiss me again.” 


_ ohn Jayne’s inner office was large and darkly fur- 
4nd usually, except for Miss Banks and himself, 
y He was no longer very active in the practice of 
“wy law. In fact there wasn’t much of it to practice; 
(his cases were referred to him by the great New 
m he represented. In addition he was seventy- 
sars old. But he added for his own benefit that he 
Fok it. In many ways his son Arthur seemed older 
)did, and Arthur was only forty-seven. There were 
sbout his son which he didn’t understand. That is, 
it know where they could have come from. Cer- 
se, John Jayne, was not like that; and Arthur 
‘semble his mother. What the devil had made him 
‘gelical and severe about trifles? But Arthur’s 
1: Canda—there was a girl! As different from her 
-s Arthur was from him. 

sked Miss Banks, “‘Has Miss Jayne been in the 
tely? I hate to be out when she comes.”’ 
she was told, she had been there only yesterday 
1m just after he had gone. She had taken all the 
;Havana cigarettes from the box and Miss Banks 
. to order more. 
+ won't like them,” he predicted. ‘‘ Not wrapped in 
Japer. It will bother the paint on her lips.” He 
qd if Arthur knew that Canda painted her mouth. 
yy not. ‘‘There isn’t much this afternoon,” he 
jeedlessly. Miss Banks left her desk and came over 
, Something special in her manner arrested his 
tn. He turned, sitting, and gazed at her search- 
‘She seemed to find a difficulty in speaking. 
Jre is something I have to say without wanting to,”’ 
| him finally. ‘‘I guess I might as well make it 
.Mr. Jayne, I am going to leave the office.” 

as momentarily speechless from a sharp painful sur- 
Then, “Leave the office,’ he repeated after her. 
inse!”” He grew more vigorous, decided. “You 
) it. You mustn’t think of it. Ridiculous! Why, 
| the office!’ 
! sorry,’’ she insisted. 
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“Tt’s that nincompoop you’re set on marrying,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘As soon as you had him in here I realized what 
he amounted to, and told you when I had the chance. 
Well, I won’t hear of your going.” 

“Tt isn’t Osbert,’”’ she explained carefully. ‘“‘He wants 
me to stay with you for another year at least. No, Mr. 
Jayne, it’s because of what you referred to. I’m sorry, but 
there isn’t enough here for me—for Osbert and me.” 

“That’s Osbert’s affair,’’ he asserted positively. 

“And mine,” she went on. “I’m afraid it can’t be 
helped. And that’s not the worst. Will you let me explain 
a little?”’ 

“But of course! Don’t keep on being ridiculous.” He 
waved to a near-by chair. ‘It won’t do any good, though. 
I won’t let you off.” 

She smiled slightly. ‘‘I want to go in business for my- 
self, Mr. Jayne. I think I’d be a success. I know I would. 
I have been studying and planning and there’s one way 
I’m sure it could be done.” 

He said impatiently that oh, she would get along. “‘ What 
is it? Law? Bea woman lawyer?” 

She shook her head. “I want to open a beauty parlor.” 

Jayne stared at her incredulously. ‘‘You!’’ he almost 
shouted at her. ‘Open a beauty parlor! You’ve lost your 
wits. I never heard of such folly. One of those places with 
a name like the Marigold Shoppe.” 

- “Fxactly,” she agreed with him. “‘And do you know 
what those shoppes made last year—the ones they have a 
record of? Thirty-nine million dollars! Please listen to 


“me, Mr. Jayne. There is a tremendous profit in them, and 


Osbert is a chemist. That’s where the money is, do you 
see, in the toilet preparations.’”’ Miss Banks told him about 
the jar of Milano Emollient for which she had paid four 
dollars. ‘‘We can make it better than that for how little 
you’d never guess. It’s all in the selling and I think I 
could do it. Don’t you, really?” 

“Yes,” he acknowledged, ‘‘you could. Or any other 
rascality.”” 

She interrupted him as politely as possible: “Here is 
what I hope to do and I hope you won’t think I’m pre- 
sumptuous. I don’t want to bother you, Mr. Jayne. You 
see, appearance counts for everything. You must have an 


attractive place and your creams and preparations put up 
nicely. Well, I have saved twelve thousand dollars, all in 
good securities; and though I know it’s a narrow margin, 
I’d like to borrow ten thousand dollars with that col- 
lateral.’ 

“And it occurred to you I’d let you have it for a beauty 
parlor.” He sniffed indignantly. 

“Tt occurred to me you might let me have it,’’ she 
agreed, correcting his phrase. 

He said very loudly that he wouldn’t dream of any such 
thing, but all the while he was realizing that he was going 
to lose her. Lose Miss Banks? He didn’t know what he 
would do.. She went on explaining about unguentum 
aque rose. It did seem there was a great deal of money in 
it. Why, with Mary dead and Arthur what he was, Miss 
Banks was closer to him than anyone else he could think 
of. She was in his will. He distinguished her words once 
more. She was asking directly if he would let her have the 
money. Hell, of course he would! 

“Yes, you can have it,” he said crossly. Then it oc- 
curred to him to ask if that would be enough. It wasn’t 
much when.rentals and the cost of furnishings were 
counted. Miss Banks thought she could make it do. ‘‘T’ll 
try to get through with that. At first it will be small.” 

An admirable girl. John Jayne discovered that he had 
a deep affection for her. “‘Perhaps you’d better have 
twenty,” he suggested. ‘‘The security would be all right. 
You’re all the security I want.” 

Suddenly excited, she rose and came close to him, clasp- 
ing her hands. “Mr. Jayne, would you consider being a 
partner—a silent partner? I’m certain it will turn out 
well. If you like, let me have twenty thousand dollars and 
I’ll give my time and what ability I have myself.” 

Jayne was forced to laugh. ‘“‘A partner in a beauty 
parlor!” he repeated. ‘John Jayne and toilet prepara- 
tions! Creams! A shoppe!” 

“No one need know it,’’ she pointed out. ‘‘ You could be 
a very silent partner. You need never appear. And it 
could be made perfectly safe. I mean, if you have confi- 
dence in my honesty; the agreement drawn so that either 
of us could terminate it in three or six months. In case of 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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startling eco- 
nomicrevela- 


tion of the year 
1925 was the sud- 
den discovery by 
the United States 
of her almost com- 
plete dependence 
upon Great Britain 
for crude rubber. 
There was not the 
slightest reason 
why the disclosure 
should have had 
any of the ele- 
ments of shock, 
because this state 
of affairs has been 
going on for a long 
time. It took an 
acute crisis, caused 
by a shrinkage of 
supply which sent 
costs soaring, to 
bring the average 
citizen bang up 
against the realiza- 
tion that, figura- 
tively, he is bound 
hand and foot toa 
monopoly from 
which there is no 
immediate escape. 
Furthermore, this 
monopoly is in the 
inelastic grip of 
government con- 
trol. 

In the first ar- 
ticle of this series 
the larger picture 
embodied in the 
menace of com- 
modity control 
was projected. In 
the case of four 
products—rubber, 
coffee, nitrates 


and potash—I cite only the major ones—we are practi- the rubber goods used throughout the world. Putting it to rub out pencil marks. In London half a eubieii) 
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cally at the mercy of alien interests. All are subject to in another way, rubber is the corner stone, so to speak, of once cost the equivalent of seventy-five cents. Thi 
more or less drastic official action of some kind. Our three great industries—rubber manufacturing, the auto- to be the highest known price recorded for raw rl} 
annual bill for these and kindred essentials amounts to motive, and oil, through the gasoline used in the automo- A succession of episodes makes the story of rub 
more than $800,000,000. In 1925 rubber alone accounted bile, whose total capitalization is more than $14,000,000,- and colorful. Upon the foresight of Sir Henry W| 
000. Our gasoline bill last year alone was well toward the who ingeniously got a cargo of Brazilian seeds in| 
In the case of coffee, nitrates and potash, and especially $2,000,000,000 mark. Finally, rubber has passed coffee, land—it is a familiar story—was reared the whole 
coffee, there can be a degree of substitution. Not so with silk and sugar and become first among our imports in rubber-plantation supremacy in the Middle Bast. 
rubber. There is no understudy for the latex, the milk point of value. Yet we produce barely 3 per cent of the Brazilian seeds were planted at Kew Gardens, Lon¢ 


for about five-eighths of this huge sum. 


that flows from the rubber tree, which, when treated, quantity used. 


becomes the backbone of one of our 
dominant industries. Rubber, be- 
cause of our dependence upon foreign- 
owned sources, is therefore the weak- 
est link in our industrial chain. We 
consume more than 70 per cent of 
the world’s supply. By a curious 
coincidence, this represents the out- 
put controlled by Great Britain eco- 
nomically or politically. 


Industry’s Rubber Keystone 


|2 IS almost as unnecessary to re- 
mind an American today of the 
value of rubber as it is to emphasize 
the need of food. With an automo- 
bile for approximately every six 
persons in the United States; with 
$1,750,000,000 invested in motor 
manufacturing; with many millions 
of persons directly dependent for 
their support and maintenance upon 
the automotive activity, and prac- 
tically the whole nation relying 
upon it for comfort, business or 
pleasure, it has a premier position. 
More than $1,250,000,000 is em- 
ployed in the rubber industry, and 
the sales value of its products last 
year, including the 59,000,000 tires 
turned out, was $1,500,000,000. Our 
factories make three-quarters of all 
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Acres of Qld Tires to be Reclaimed 


the seedlings sent out to Malaya and Ceylon. 


ber market has literally rid 
whirlwind. In 1910, when ple 
rubber found itself for the fir 
the world, and especially the 
section of it, went rubber n 
period of overspeculation | 
that was almost as frenzied 
eras of the South Sea Bubbli’ 
tulip mania. At that time tl 
went to $3.12 a pound. Sh 
rubber plantations rose to | 
mium of nearly 5000 per cent | 
was a less hectic repetition | 
history last year, when the pi 
vanced to $1.21 a pound. 
Like coal and petroleum, 
belongs to the family of hy} 
bons that are among the best! 
modern civilization. Unlike t} 
is a thing of today, with no} 
reserves to draw upon, while t? 
great fuels are the fossilized r 
of age-old plant life. | 
Now a word about therub 
The milk is a secretion in thi} 
bark. Thus the bark and 1) 
tree itself is tapped. Somed} 
well said, “The bark is the | 
of the rubber-plantation bus: 
Scientific wounding of the t? 
the phrase goes, has been hig!’ 
veloped both by the British a 


As in cotton and wheat, | 
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< Rubber Loaded on Trucks 


(Being Washed and Formed 
Into Long Sheets 


| There is no season 
jer output, because 
ire the bark may be 
‘ery day of the year. 
ty for the planter, so 
(lisease has developed 
yace permanently the 
yshe tree. 
rone sense rubber 
ito what might be 
(the mode, in that 
es bootlegging in the 
roduct in Ceylon, 
ga and other British 
sions. It grows out 
Westriction act. This 
) running is carried 
) natives, who smug- 
fe product of their 
wcreages out of the 
vy and sell it to small 
a. 
ist of the rubber, both 
‘nd cultivated, is ob- 
€ within a zone from 
2grees north to ten 
4s south of the equa- 
Ss more than one his- 
| has pointed out, a 
India-rubber belt en- 
| the globe. 
stil 1910, wild rub- 
‘hat is, the product 
4ed in the jungle— 
ced most of the world 
] The bulk of it came from Brazil, although for a period there was a fair 
[7 in the Belgian Congo. The alleged atrocities perpetrated upon the rub- 
jtherers in the African area caused an international sensation and labeled 
\tput red rubber. Pots 
le introduction of plantation rubber in the Middle East on a considerable 
(did not follow immediately after the sprouting of the Brazilian seeds 
id in Kew Gardens. The reason, of course, was that the automobile age 
ot come, and the Brazilian product was ample for all existing commercial 
¢, An interesting incident led to what is now one of Britain’s chief over- 
yneal tickets—I mean her rubber empire—the safeguarding of which 
Uht about the latest rubber crisis. 


Brokers in Front of the Rubber Exchange, 
in Mincing Lane, London 


' How an Ill Wind Brought Britain Rubber 


( years English and Scotch planters had grown coffee successfully in the 
litish Middle East colonies. Late in the 90’s the trees were attacked by 
Vase which well-nigh impoverished the growers. They looked about for 
€ crop. Finally they turned to rubber, which, planted for purely experi- 
il purposes, had previously thrived out there. 

‘itis was the beginning of the British plantation industry in Ceylon and 
ya, which now represents an investment of more than $700,000,000 and 
des, with all the plantations in the Dutch colonies, more than 95 per cent 
t world’s rubber output. 

/ understand just what brought about the impasse in rubber you must go 
a few years. It was not until 1907 that the production of plantation 
or first exceeded 1000 tons. By 1914 it had reached 73,000 tons; in 1919 
' 349,000 tons. In 1910, when the influence of the motor car began to be 
ht rubber output, there developed the boom to which I have referred, when 
‘fice went to $3.12 a pound. 
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This naturally resulted in heavy planting. A rubber tree, however, is not 
commercially tappable for five or six years and does not reach the full-bearing 
stage until it is ten or twelve years old. Consequently the heavy planting of 
1910, 1911 and 1912 did not exert pressure on the market until about ten years 
later. 

The depression which began in 1920 in the industry was primarily caused by 
the overplanting of the previous years, although a contributing factor was the 
world-wide postwar slump, when everything industrially went to pot. 

Since this depression was responsible for restriction, it may be well to analyze 
it for a moment and see just what happened. Two points must be made clear. 
In the first place, the producers themselves depressed prices by forcing 
supplies upon a saturated market. Apparently the producers wanted their 
industry to be regarded as unique, because in no other line can there be any 
expectation of selling 100 per cent of the potential product year in and year 
out. When the market refused to absorb all this rubber the planters became 
panic-stricken. 

Secondly, the plantation industry is different from manufacturing in the 
nature of its operation. If a manufacturer cannot produce at a profit he shuts 
down his concern and discharges or reduces his personnel. Eventually, if the 
market improves, he has more or less difficulty in reéstablishing his position. 


Forward Contracts in a Falling Market 


O# A RUBBER plantation the trees improve instead of deteriorating when 
left untapped. Although rubber for a time sold under the cost of produc- 
tion—roughly, eighteen cents a pound—in few instances was the selling price less 
than the cash outlay necessary to harvest the crop. Moreover, the depression 
brought about wholesale reforms in planting and production methods. While 
the British planters con- 
tended that they faced ruin 


in 1920 and 1921, it isa 
matter of record that not 
one British company failed. 

Take a look at the other 
side of the picture. During 
the collapse in 1920 the 
price of crude went from 
fifty-three to sixteen cents 
a pound. American tire 
manufacturers who had 
bought far ahead were hard 
hit and many small con- 
cerns were wiped out. Two 
of the leading companies 
alone lost $100,000,000 in 
writing down inventories. 

At this point a fact in 
connection with the rubber 
business must be explained, 
because it bears directly on 
the violent price fluctua- 
tion which restriction even- 
tually brought about. 
Every important tire 
manufacturer must keep at 
least four months’ supply 
in hand. This means that 
he must buy futures, or for- 
ward contracts, as the 
British call them. Unfor- 
tunately for the manufac- 
turer, the market price of 
the crude is frequently 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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Tearing Crude Rubber From Bales 


jointed young man with the slightly bulged eyes 

watched furtively and somewhat intently the 
middle-aged person who had a pear-shaped face anda 
mouth oddly puckered in one corner; Mr. Leonard 
Hicks being the party of the first part, Mr. Hudson 
T. Yates the one with the pucker. Moreover, although 
they were total strangers, Mr. Yates was conscious that 
the young man was watching him, and he wondered why. 
Being no better informed, we may be indulged a mild 
interest in the affair, which continued in that static condi- 
tion for some moments. 

At any rate, there they were— Mr. Hicks and Mr. Yates, 
who had never met before, and possibly never would 
again—in conjunction, as an astronomer might say of two 
heavenly bodies. And when important celestial bodies, 
Jupiter and the sun, for example, make their nearest ap- 
proach, things are apt to happen—eclipses, storms, high 
tides in the Bay of Fundy, flooded paddy fields in Japan, 
a crime wave in Chicago, a poor peach crop in Delaware. 
So with humans. New and unforeseen contacts sometimes 
result in surprising changes, queer turns of fate. One 
never knows. 

Perhaps some such premonition as this came to Mr. 
Hudson T. Yates, sitting in an orange-and-blue chair 
holding in one hand two quite new golf balls, and a shiny 
brass putter in the other. At least, he did not break the 
spell by abruptly striding out toward the putting course, 
as he might have done. No. He waited to see if the young 
man with the bulgy eyes had any particular motive be- 
hind that stealthy stare. 

Which suggests either that Mr. Yates was somewhat 
curious or that he had very little to do. Well, some of 
both, but perhaps more of the latter. Leisure was what Hud- 
son Yates was long of just then—ample, abundant leisure. 
It was rather new to him—leisure; and, as has happened 
before in such cases, he did not know quite what to do 
with it. Yet this was the shining goal toward which he 
had climbed with stubborn sturdiness—leisure. No whip 
of necessity cracking about his ears, no burden of business 


Bivins an angle of the clubhouse porch the loose- 


The Chicago Novelist Begged an Introduction and Led Up to Mr. Yates a Bevy of Flappers 
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on his shoulders, no deals to be pushed through, no mulish 
directors to be wheedled or bullied this way and that. 
Now that it was his, this hard-won freedom, he was dis- 
covering that it was quite a trick, after all, to idle away 
golden hours; that, if you didn’t watch out, they were 
quite apt to turn leaden. So the trivial fact that he was 
being closely observed by a young man with prominent 
eyes and an inadequate chin became almost a diverting 
incident. 

Also there was another element, one which Mr. Yates 
would hardly have acknowledged if it had been stated. 
This was that he found the attention, even of a casual 
stranger, not wholly displeasing. And to account for this 
unusual state of mind it may as well be frankly admitted 
that Hudson T. Yates was being a bit lonely. They say 
it is, you know, on the heights. True, these figures of 
speech can be loosely applied. Some might agree, and 
some might not, that the possession of great wealth se- 
curely invested, the absence of business cares, should lift 
one to blissful summits. All this had Mr. Yates, as well 
as fairly good health, and bliss was not his. 


Nor had it been back in Merlin, Wisconsin, where, as 
you may have read, he began his meteoric financial career, 
and to which he returned when he had quit the field, laden 
with more loot than any Cesar ever dreamed of acquiring; 
said plunder being in the shape of majority holdings in 
public-service corporations and chain-grocery concerns, 
with assorted blocks of many other high-grade securities. 
But you get the idea. He was a winner, and the Merlin 
Men’s Club did its best to weleome him as a conquering 
hero should be welcomed. Of course he dragged no actual 
slaves behind the spare tires of his Luxuro Six limousine; 
no dancing nymphs, no corps of trumpeters preceded him 
on his way from the C. & N. W. station. But the band 


played Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby all the way up 
Street, and twelve of Merlin’s comeliest hi 
girls defied pneumonia in pink tulle costume 
in the Third District motorbus and sea' 
flowers along the route of the procession. 17 
a banquet at the Hennepin House with souye 
and a dish called poulet 4 la Yates, which t 
be fried chicken with corn fritters on the side. 
Mayor Ben Bigler arose in his place to demand, 
the matter with Huddy Yates?” the response w 
with such impetuous vigor that a darky waiter 
a trayful of pineapple sherbet on the head and | 
of Ernie Weissman’s best saxophone player and d 
terror-stricken out into the night. ; 
Touched by these tributes of respect and good- 
Mr. Yates at once eased himself into the réle 
chief benefactor. He bought the old Colonel 
and gave it to the city for a park—Yates Park 
promptly named. He matched dollar for doll 
was raised in the hospital drive. He installed a 
organ in the Presbyterian Church and gave a 
ming pool to the Y. W. C. A. Then he built foi 
Yates Hall—Italian Renaissance, or near it—v 
finials, a glass entrance marquee and a three- 
and prepared to settle down with his daught 
among his boyhood friends and neighbors. Het 
rest, to enjoy the fruits of his increase, to get 
pressure back to normal and, when he got aroun 
take up golf. ae 
But somehow his plans failed to work out. The be 
friends whom he asked in for small dinner parties 
so congenial as he had thought they would be. 
garded with suspicion the caviar canapés and 
frankly awed by the butler, who looked very little 
stage butler. They were on the alert for any signs 0 
patronized; they lied recklessly about their radio / 
and the moment one of them got him alone out ca 
dull ax that needed grinding. Couldn’t he place 
Harold as manager in one of them chain stores; how 2? 
helping me buy a third interest in that Novelty Wood? 
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ey where I’ve been foreman so long; or why not do 
eomething for the church too? Mr. Yates had not 
itil it hurts, but he had signed charity checks until 
vored. ; 
I to0, was finding life in Merlin somewhat flat and 
«. Not that she demanded a gay social round of 

nd balls. Agnes was not that kind of an heiress. 
¢no jazzing flapper. Hardly. She was thirty-two 
-e plump, especially about the face and ankles. 
uys had been plump, but since skirts had become 
cshorter she was keenly sensitive about her ankles. 
; for the reason that she could hide them in boots 


,nade horseback riding her chief sport. Aside from. 


} was a good sniff player—at least, she could beat 
“er—and she was a collector of Sandwich glass. 
these diversions was popular in Merlin, Wisconsin. 
she had no girlhood friends there, having moved 
hen she was five. Then, because her mother had 
mn Agnes was barely fifteen, she had gone about a 
her father, had been his constant companion. A 
3d, placid-natured young woman who thought 
T. Yates a wonderful man.and seemed to have 
‘tions of her own. She had lived in the big house 
eary ten months without making complaint, but 
fis she pegged out for the third game that evening, 
jer voiced her opinion and his own: 

“made a mistake about this Merlin proposition, 
ye, Aggie?” 

diaps we did, dad,”’ she assented. 

oved away the dominoes, lighted a cigar, and in a 
tone stated the case pro and con, as was his wont 
|: had a decision to make: 

ja nice enough place, old Merlin; progressive, 
j,allthat. And there are good people here; some of 
hty fine folksin their way. But somehow their ways 
em to be ours. You don’t seem to be having such 
time, Aggie; I either. The men here—well ——” 
stated. 

y’re not of your caliber, dad.” 

bbed the chin which gave to his face that pear 
They have different tastes anyway. And they’re 
lity busy about their small affairs. Strikes me we 
1) be getting out among our own kind.” 

pre, dad?” 


tt Was Something of a Shock to Mr. Yates 


“Well, 
Florida.” 

“‘T’d love to go to Florida, dad.” 

“Hh? You would? Say, how long will it take to close 
up here and pack a few trunks?” 

They were on their way in exactly a week, and could 
have started two days earlier had not there been some 
delay about getting the private car. You know how it is. 
Even if you know the general traffic manager so well that 
you call him Dan, he may be unable to produce a private 
car on short notice. And while Hudson Yates was not the 
sort of magnate who shuddered at the thought of having to 
occupy a drawing-room in a common Pullman, he had 
made up his mind that for this trip the Thesbia was essen- 
tial. For one thing, the Thesbia’s chef could fry corn-meal 
mush just exactly the way it should be fried—crisp without 
being tough—which was. an art. Besides, arriving at a new 
place where he might know very. few people—vwell, this 
private-car gesture might help. There could be no mistake 
about your rating, for instance. It ought to be as good as 
letters of introduction. 

But on the hotel spur at Boca Mira Inn he found three 
other private cars; with berthing places, light and water 
connections for as many more. So the advent of the 
Thesbia caused no stir, and at the end of his fourth day 
there Mr. Yates was well aware that under the many- 
dormered roof of the great hostelry were sheltered some 
two or three hundred men whose names were quite as well 
known in big-business circles as his; some of them much 
better known. A few he recognized by sight, others had 
been pointed out to him by an immaculately white- 
flanneled person who he had at first guessed might be a 
big Wall Street operator, but who subsequently revealed 
himself as a high-pressure real-estate agent especially 
privileged to hunt in this otherwise closed preserve. 

There were, among a list whose naming sounded very 
much like running through the page ads of a high-class 
periodical, Mr. J. R. Hess, maker of the Hess Electric 
Elevators; Major Dobry, of the Dobry Chemical Corpora- 
tion; Mr. Nat Tabor, of the Tabor Tablets Company; 
Mr. Peter Avery, of the Kent-Avery brokerage firm; and 
so on down the line. Important men, such as you would 
find at annual chamber-of-commerce dinners or appearing 
before congressional committees. 


wherever they collect—California, Europe, 
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Cast 


Yet it was something of a shock to Mr. Yates to observe 
how little notice was taken of them at Boca Mira. Peter 
Avery, for instance; a rather wizened old gentleman with 
a face something like the top of a totem pole. When Mr. 
Yates saw him for the second time, Mr. Avery was being 
shooed off the eighteenth green, where he had been prac- 
ticing mashie approaches contrary to the ruling of an 
assistant grounds keeper, who was demanding, quite im- 
patiently, if he didn’t know better than that. Also, in the 
main lounge that evening, as little groups were forming 
for various activities—bridge, dancing or social gossip— 
he noted Major Dobry retreating unobserved to a corner 
for a game of solitaire, Mr. Nat Tabor reading a two-day- 
old Philadelphia newspaper, and the Hon. Jake Hess trail- 
ing after his monumentally built wife with two packs of 
cards and an evening wrap; neither their presence nor 
their passing causing a ripple of interest. They might have 
been the merest nobodies. 

Yet there were certain others who seemed to be very 
much in the spotlight; persons about whom a circle of 
admirers was formed whenever they appeared, who set 
tongues buzzing, caused necks to be stretched, eyes rolled. 
And Mr. Yates, appealing to the plutocratic real-estate 
man, learned the who and why of these local heroes in 
some detail. They ranged all the way from Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis, baseball’s high commissioner, down 
to a Hungarian count whose divorce from a St. Louis flour 
heiress had held the front page for nearly a month. In 
between was a golf professional who had recently won 
some important.championship, or was about to win it; 
a Fifth Avenue man milliner who wore a diamond-set 
platinum wrist watch; a railroad president’s son who had 
but lately eloped with a movie actress; and a Chicago 
novelist who was expert at dancing the Charleston. 

“Huh!’’? commented Mr. Yates. 

But later, having detached himself from the obliging 
real-estate agent—not without promising to inspect Boca 
Mira Estates at an early date—Mr. Yates whispered to 
Daughter Agnes all that he had been told about the nota- 
bles, and Agnes confessed to being thrilled. She agreed 
that Judge Landis looked exactly like his pictures in the 
rotogravure sections, that the count had the kind of eyes 
you would never forget, that the golf pro wore his nose 

(Continued on Page 97) 


to Observe How Little Notice Was Taken of Them at Boca Mira 
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“Anything Might Happen — 
to Me,’ He Thought. “I’ve 
Got to Cut Loose From This 
Bunch, and Do it Quick”’ 


sheriff of that county, but he did, in my presence, softly 

consign him to the center of the next state east, which 
was Nevada, nearly. Then he returned to the subject of 
conversation, much as if the telegram had not arrived. 

“A thief may own property,” he said, “‘and because of it 
he may turn honest. Why not?” 

“Whose property?” I asked, eying the message. 

“His own, or he wouldn’t own it.” 

“The profits of his trade?” 

“There are many ways of acquiring ownership in prop- 
erty. He might inherit it and own it, or earn it and own 
it, or find it and own it. He might even steal it and 
own it, although that would be a little harder to do.” 

“A good deal harder,’ I said. 

“Tn any case, his owning property would tend to make 
him honest. It might even tend to make him industrious. 
Why not? Property is a form of energy.” 


iE NOT say that Donovan wished to murder the 


We had been talking about the Carlatt diamonds, the | 


search for which had brought Donovan to Los Diegos. 
Redelos Indemnity, his company, had insured the stolen 
stones. The robbery had been committed by two masked 
bandits, who had entered the Carlatt offices in mid- 
afternoon, gathered up the diamonds, herded the office 
force into the vault, and made their leisurely escape. Since 
then nothing had been heard of them. Donovan had sug- 
gested whimsically that they might have gone off with the 
loot and turned honest. The interruption of the telegram 
had followed, and Donovan’s soft outburst against the 
sheriff who sent it, as I have already recorded. 

““Any word?’’ I asked. 

He passed me the telegram he had just opened. 

“This word. What does a butter thumbs of a sheriff 
know about unset diamonds?”’ 

The message was a belated reply to one of his own. He 
had asked the sheriff of that county to detain a pair of sus- 
picious characters said to be working north along the rail- 
road to his town. The clew had been of the meagerest, but 
it had brought unexpected results. According to the wire, 
not only had the arrest been made but the thieves had 
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confessed and were 

already on their 

way, under guard, 

F to the hiding place 

Po of their loot to turn 

_. _it over to the law. 

That hiding place was stated to be a 

railroad culvert one mile south of 
Acme station, in Cache Pass. 

A knocking was heard at the door. 
A moment later the senior Carlatt 
partner burst into the room, almost 
too excited for speech. The Carlatt 
offices were located near the hotel. 
“They’ve caught the thieves!” he cried breathlessly. 
“T just received this wire!” 

He produced a second telegram from the sheriff of that 
county. Donovan glanced at it, then passed him his own. 
Carlatt’s message seemed the earlier. No mention was 
made in it of the railroad culvert, and none of the fact that 
the thieves were on their way to the loot under guard. 

“I wish one of us were there,”’ said Donovan. 

“The man is crazy!” cried Carlatt. ‘Loose diamonds! 

A double handful of them! Enough almost to fill a half- 
pint jar! Every stone in the lot worth five hundred or 
more, and because of their number all looking as common 
as glass!’’ 
“‘He’s probably honest,” I suggested, ‘‘or will become 
“Oh, honest! I daresay. But think of it! The man has 
never seen an unset diamond in his life! How can he know 
whether all have been found? How can he guard against 
leakage? It’s like sending a hostler with a feed pail for 
half a pint of attar of roses worth five hundred dollars a 
drop!” 

““We can’t reach Acme station in time to be of use,” said 
Donovan, “‘but I think I’ll run over just the same. We can 
put up at Cache City if you want to come along—both of 
you. I shouldn’t wonder but we might find that sheriff 
there.” 

“T’ll go of course,” said Carlatt. 

“And I,’ I told him. 

“Be ready in half an hour. I'll have a car waiting, with 
robes and gas, Baker Street entrance.’’ 


sO 


Three of them. were old-timers, hard-featured and 
weatherbeaten, but the fourth, a sullen-eyed recruit, was a 
mere boy hardly out of his teens. He went by the name of 
Crickets, from a casually displayed interest in grasshop- 
pers. Upon the present sunny afternoon the four derelicts 
were seated in a row along a railroad embankment toward 
the summit of Cache Pass. They were seated in the sun, 
because there was no shade. They were seated along the 
railroad, because they were waiting for their train. Their 
train was the next train, provided they could board it. 
They did not expect that it would stop for them at exactly 
the right point, but a long siding ended fifty yards or so 
above, and it would stop at the siding, 
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The embankment on wh; 
were seated had been throy) 
an arroyo leading down from 

to the east. In winter the arroyo now and the! 
water, but not for more than a few hours at a tit! 
drainage water was carried under the railroad t)| 
sheet-iron pipe, or culvert, the protruding end | 
could have been seen from above had the disr| 
four cared to look. 

For that matter, many objects of interest were || 
him who cared to look—clusters of artemisia to1| 
edge of its range, a bank of stunted buckthorn, as} 
of California poppies, a black-chinned sparrow perc: 
wire overhead, a Le Conte’s thrasher skulking an 
Spanish bayonets to the left. 

The youngest of the four, the tramp named Cri¢ 
care to look at the plants and birds about him. 
these he even knew by name, but he did not spea 
knowledge to the others. Thus it happened thi 
raising his eyes to the ridge along the east, he ca) 
flash as of the sun upon a snow pocket among th 
rocks. 

“What's that white thing on the hill?” he asked, | 
himself than of the others. 

“That’s a grasshopper,” replied the tramp at | 
with heavy humor. 

“That’s a tree,” replied the tramp at his right. | 

“That’s a cloud,” replied the tramp at the end ol} 
toward the siding. } 

“I know it’s a cloud,” retorted Crickets, “but | 
know what kind, see? I’m going over and look.” | 

“Bite it for silver,” said the end tramp. | 

“That’s a white cloud,” said the tramp at the rij! 

“Take the coffee can and cut off a slice for yc) 
per,’ said the tramp at the left. ant 

Crickets, setting his young jaw, scrambled dc: 
embankment to the culvert and the floor of th) 
crawled under the three-wire fence and proceeded | | 
a survey of the hill beyond, using his bandanna h| 
chief as a receptacle. : : 

By the time he arrived before the whiteness at 
his collection contained the shell of a fossil snail, | 
feather from a widgeon duck, a spray of bladder p| 
other of Turkish rugging, and a small red eryst| 
might have been garnet. | 

The whiteness that had drawn him from his seat 

end of a tie proved to consist of a double handful ol} 

crystals. What they were he did not know. At 

took them to be rock crystals of some kind 

quartz.. Then he|took them to be glass. B 

them, he fingered them appraisingly. They were’ 

ful to be glass. If it were not for their number he 

said they were diamonds. Perhaps they we 

Perhaps he had discovered a diamond mine. I 

seen diamonds mined—perhaps they occurre ( 

like this. — 

Anyhow he had found them and they were his. | 

“It can’t be,” he thought. ‘They’re just crys 

Again he ran his astonished fingers through th 
man does not have to know diamonds to see the 

“They’re just quartz or something,” he repeated 
quartz, Hf glass, or something. Maybe I can 


they’re diamonds they’re hard enough to scratch an)! 
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4 glass they won’t scratch this red stone I found, 
iey re diamonds they will. I’d better try them 


dg the fragment of stone that looked like garnet be- 
js fingers firmly, he drew one of the crystals across 
yerystal scratched it with ease. 
,red stone might be soft itself,’ he thought. “If 
ft as glass I can scratch it with steel.’ 
yg in his pocket for his time-worn knife, he opened 
tbroken file blade. Then he tried its sharp corner 
: red fragment. The steel refused to scratch it. 
, stone’s hard all right,’’ he decided, “The other 
satched it all right. They’re diamonds all right— 
~stals. They’re worth money all right. I’m a rich 
jright.”’ 
| that realization swept over him, another likewise 
‘erhim. He had found half a pint of diamonds, and 
edly they were worth a fortune, but he had found 
i the full sight of his three companions. Of these, 
a murderer, one was a yegg, and the third was a 
. All three were fresh from San Quentin prison. 
, them suspect him of having found diamonds 
ir might happen. 
n:hing might happen—to me,” he thought. “T’ve 
it loose from this bunch, and do it quick.” 
awhile he had to gather up his diamonds. Up to this 
, his actions had been leisurely and casual. Now 
ame nervous and hurried. He had already untied 
janna handkerchief. He now emptied its contents 
{2 ground, garnet and all, smoothed it flat, and be- 
-isferring to its ample surface the diamonds from 
:2ket between the rocks. And because he saw that 
ypanions might visit the place, he was especially 
1.0 leave none behind. ; 
‘rich,” he repeated. “I’m arichman. I own prop- 
have to be careful.” 
« he had sought out the last glittering stone from 
2ce, he brought the corners of his handkerchief to- 
ra knot, tested the parcel for tightness, and stuffed 
)is ragged pocket. Then he rose and began search- 
ig the hill, as if for further snail shells and pebbles. 
inonds!” he thought. ‘Thousands of dollars’ 
| That’s me! Rich!” 
ser thought, allied to that earlier one, crept into 
id as he made himself saunter along the brown 


“Now Will You Tell Me What You Did With 


hillside. Hewasnowrich. He could now seek out a girl he 
knew, back in his forgotten former life, and ask her to 
walk with him. 

“As if she would!’’ he thought then, and glanced with 
distaste upon his ragged clothing. 

He might have deceived his companions, had he not pre- 
viously made the mistake of hiding some of his actions. 
Instead of transferring the diamonds openly to his bandanna 
handkerchief he had transferred them behind the bulk of 
his body. When the tramp who was a murderer and the 
tramp who was a yegg and the tramp who was a burglar 
saw that action they guessed that there must be a cause. 
His further saunterings, intended to remove suspicion, 
merely served to color it. They began shouting to him to 
return and show them what he had found. 

Their language cannot be given, but the younger man 
understood it clearly. They were not throwing gibes at him 
now, because of his interest in grasshoppers or what not, 
but were ordering him to return. They were ordering him 
to give up his property to them—the diamonds he had 
found. He did not doubt that they would take the last 
stone. 

Unconsciously his body straightened, his head went 
higher, the muscles in his arms hardened. 

“T found them and they’re mine,” he thought. ‘‘I’ll 
seed this desert with them before I give them up to that 
bunch.” 

He could have escaped from them by running, as he 
knew; he was younger, tougher, faster. The possibility of 
such an escape remained with him in his consciousness, 
even as he discarded it in favor of one more difficult. But 
he knew the desert too well. Besides, his clothing was not 
such as would commend him in case he fell into trouble. 
Instead of putting distance between him and the San 
Quentin men, he continued along the hillside in a sweeping 
circle, as if he meant to strike the railroad at a point nearer 
the station and then walk down the track. 

The arrival of the freight from the north gave him his 
chance. His companions ahead were seen by the train 
crew; he was not. Seizing upon a favorable moment, he 
made a dash from the shelter of the station for the nearest 
car, a C & D composite box. An instant later he had dis- 
appeared beneath its fat body. 

In the old days of wooden construction it was not un- 
common practice for a tramp to beat his way along the 


railroad by riding the brake beam. The feat required nerve 
and a watchful sense of balance, but the wooden beam sup- 
plies a not uncomfortable seat. Wooden brake beams 
have gone. The modern hobo rides the trusses of a car, 
sometimes in a hammock, or he rides the blind baggage, or 
he selects an empty and rides in comfort. 

Even as he dived under the car, the fugitive felt in his 
pocket for his diamonds. Ignoring the truss rods, which he 
could not have used anyhow, he scrambled directly to the 
rear truck, and then climbed over the axle. Here he swiftly 
braced himself upon the sharp-edged steelwork in such 
manner that the play of the brakes would not pinch his 
legs and the jar of riding would not dislodge them, to drag 
upon the ground. An air pipe overhead helped him sup- 
port his cramped body. 

Later, as the train moved on, he saw his companions 
standing beside the track. They seemed to be scanning the 
cars for him, but he was too nearly invisible to be seen. 

Again he felt in his pocket for his diamonds. The parcel 
remained as he had left it, intact and safe. His fingers were 
able to distinguish the separate stones through the cloth. 

“Velvet!’”’ he thought. ‘I own them all—every dia- 
mond. I could buy this car if I wanted to. I’m a rich 
man.” 

Then he settled back to endure the strain of the jarring, 
swaying ride down the grade. 


II 


HE three San Quentin men watched their arrival with 

interest. The prisoner in front—the talking prisoner— 
descended from the too high car steps with a lurch, where- 
upon the handcuffs attaching him to the deputy at his heels 
straightened with a sharp jingle as of coins shaken in a 
child’s tin bank. The second prisoner did not stumble, but 
his deputy did, and the handcuffs connecting them like- 
wise straightened sharply. The sheriff descended last. 

‘“‘Now show us,’’ the San Quentin men heard him say to 
the first man out. 

“‘Tt’s like I told you,” replied the prisoner. “We hid 
them in the culvert past the siding, see? They’re inside the 
culvert.” 

The sheriff grunted something that was not heard. His 
party set out at once, for the afternoon was waning. The 
San Quentin men leisurely followed. They did not mean to 

(Continued on Page 228) 


the Diamonds You Stole?’ They Heard the Sheriff Demand 
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have starved to death quietly in a back room Pete 

Jones encountered Sarah Blanche Newby in her 
office at the corner of Hollywood Boulevard and Vine 
Street, which, as every polished person knows, is the true 
center of modern art, culture, civilization and advance. 
Mr. Jones was an incompetent-looking young man with a 
weak chin and a timid smile. There was something tragic 
in his pallor, and his blue eyes looked out drearily upon an 
unresponsive world. 

Miss Newby was officially the only young and pretty 
business agent on the boulevard. Her chin was round and 
firm. Her manner was brisk and there was decision in her 
gestures. Were her cheeks rosy, touched up a bit? Cer- 
tainly. Was there an extra dash of carmine upon her full 
lips? Was the back of her neck shaved? Without a doubt. 

Mere chance took Peter Jones into the Newby Agency— 
chance and a deep-toned, thin-faced actor named Hale, 
who faintly knew Jones and who had business with Miss 
Newby concerning a job. While the actor talked in the 
usual repressed way of movie people out of work, Pete 
Jones sat rigidly upon the extreme edge of a chair, his hat 
beside him and a book under his arm. He trembled slightly 
and unobtrusively. Miss Newby concluded her brief busi- 
ness chat with the Thespian, ruffled her curls and glanced 
across the room at the pale stranger. 

“Who is that?’’ she inquired in a low tone. 

“That,” replied the actor, “is Mr. Peter Jones, the 
novelist. He writes under the name of Fergus Spind.” 

“T would like to meet him,”’ said Miss Newby. 

“Certainly.” 

The actor arose and summoned Pete. Mr. Jones stood 
up politely and started to cross the room but did not reach 
the side of Miss Newby’s desk. Instead, he toppled over 
in the exact center of the office rug, where he lay comfort- 
ably, staring at the ceiling. His book, Robes of the Night, 
fell beside him, with the pages open at the place where the 
hero orders a sirloin steak and onions. 

“That’s funny,” remarked the actor, bending in inquiry. 
“T don’t believe Jones drinks,’ 

“I don’t believe Jones eats, either,” suggested Sarah 
Blanche, who, being an agent, knew something of young 


A ba two weeks, or maybe three, before he would 


“Who is That?’ She Inquired in a Low Tone. ‘‘That,’’ Replied the Actor, ‘ 


novelists in Hollywood, particularly young zealots with 
only one novel under their belts. 

They sprinkled the fallen one with drinking water until 
he revived, and presently the actor hurried away upon 
other imaginary business. Mr. Jones smiled sadly and 


' sank into a leather chair, and the girl regarded him with a 


query in her bright brown eyes. 

“You are better now?” she asked. 

“Yes,”’ he assured her, “I’m all right now. Just a touch 
of the sun.” 

“If you are a novelist,” continued Sarah, ‘what you 
need most in Hollywood is an agent. I am an agent for 
actors, authors, extra people, publishers and others, and I 
shall be glad to represent you, Mr. Jones. The first thing 
I usually do for a client is to buy him a meal.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter, a far-off and foody gleam in 
his eyes. 

“How long since you have had a meal?” 

“Tf you mean a full meal,’’ replied Pete—‘“a meal ata 
table, with dishes—if you mean that kind of a meal, I 
should say about three months.” 

“Heavens and earth!” said Sarah, and they repaired 
immediately to the Dog and Duck and began the forma- 
tion of an acquaintance that is beginning to leave foot- 
prints upon the sands of time. 

“This man,” Sarah reflected, looking at Peter while he 
ate, and noting the lines of his chin and the droop of his 
shoulders, “needs looking after.”’ 

“Where do you come from?” she inquired. 

“‘Kansas City,” said he in a more animated way; and 
Sarah was quick to notice that he looked better when he 
smiled. 

“Tell me about yourself,” she commanded, and Mr. 
Jones lighted a cigarette, asked if he might have another 
cup of Java, and began discussing facts which had pre- 
viously interested nobody. 

He had come, he said, from Kansas City to sell his novel 
to the movies, because he believed it contained a majestic 
and superior story, and because he needed money. He 
knew, from what people said back in Kansas City, that the 
movies were filthy with lucre and tossed away thousands 
and thousands to persons who had good novels, 


‘is Mr. Peter Jones, the Novelist” 


“Ts this your first book?” Sarah inquired syr 
ically. 
“First, only and last,” said Peter. “And not u‘ 
name either. Peter Jones would go well on the | 
gravel truck, but not on a book, so I took the 
Fergus Spind.” 
The lady nodded and the slowly filling gentle 
vealed minor facts. He had peddled his book in: 
passing from studio to studio and conferring | 
office lads at gateways. He had trudged hither a 
holding his book in his hand; but it appeared that 
powers were without interest, either in the et 
volume, which was bound in black covers and splast 
curly green letters. 
He tried in vain to enter the magic portals w! 
could show officials how his novel glorified roma)’ 
young love and would make a master film. The I) 
ones scorned him. He sat for days in outer offices 
shaved and the unshaved, holding his Robes ) 
upon his knee and thinking of his diminishing cay} 
One or two studios commanded him to leave h| 
with the boy and to call again. Expert opinion 
Robes was mild and harmless balderdash, writ 
bungler who apparently knew nothing of life, liberi 
or the pursuit of happiness. a 
Peter Jones moved subsequently to a smaller rot 
far-off street and discovered that the human 1 
go indefinitely without food. Occasionally he r 
with the free real-estate excursions, hoping there 
sandwiches, 


Now there are agents and agents in the | 
movies, male and female, and the latter are of 
and stocky individuals wearing brown suits 
little but a derby hat and a bulldog pipe. 
Newby was as none of these. She was a bloomi 
with cute mannerisms which she carefully eli 
business hours. She could be astonishingly fi 
was needful, and boost a movie magnate a tho = 
without the flicker of an eyelid. From the first she 
unaccoun able longing to mother the literary wail 
her doorstep, 


ie 
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iy long have you been in Hollywood?”’ she asked. 
months,” said he. 

re you tried to get a job?” He shook his head. “I 
aif I can’t get you something to do,” said Sarah. “It 
-e much, for you don’t know much about the busi- 

at it will keep you going.” 

ink you,” said Peter. “My book is up in your office. 
byou can sell it some day.” 

ill read it,” she promised. ‘““Meantime, as your 
;, shall advance you enough money to tide over.”’ 
cirst job for Peter was a batch of piecework from 
+ Row. It consisted of writing the titles for a newly 
« picture, and the sum involved was thirty dollars, 
,, the bottom price for a title job. 
sty Row is the strange and incredible land of the 
“;, The quickies move in their own domain and 
othing to do with the other and more pretentious 
iss of Hollywood. 

. form a distinct and somewhat sneered at branch 
enovie industry, with their own methods, legends, 
speople and standards. Quickies are photodramas 
«> never advertised and hence are never heard of by 
uy folk in the evening search for something new to 
arty Row is not a place of tin cans, rusty fire es- 
‘Jotheslines and browsing goats. Not at all. Itis 
sy street in Hollywood, with neat lawns, trimmed 
J concrete walks and small stucco office buildings in 
dof brown and gray. 
ji-eyed gentlemen sit behind mahogany desks and 
jisk orders to underlings. Business moves rapidly 
ixpensively. Sums are mentioned in dollars instead 
reds or thousands. The calm-eyed gentlemen are 
whe know the secret of making a complete five-reel 
( picture for two or three thousand dollars. One 
ypems to be par for five reels, hence the appellation 
vig haste. 
he pretentious studios a drama costs from seventy- 
Jousand to four hundred thousand and upward. 


I-line shops produce masterful things in film for, 


and forty thousand, and in the far-down studios, 
Jes and tragedies of standard length are hustled out 
jzen and twenty thousand. 
ih comes Poverty Row, which is the last trench. The 
Jere is to make the movie for three thousand, or two, 
a week and sell it Saturday night for five thousand 
| the buyer make what he can. The actual low-price 


Hymie Grinned and His Eyes Disappeared. 


record seems to be sixteen hundred dollars for five snappy 
reels of comparative entertainment. 

Pictures from the Row are never shouted in the market 
place, but are immediately sold and forwarded to a public 
that eagerly awaits. They can later on be found in the back- 
street theaters of large cities, in the slums and in the small 
towns of the land, where the theater is no gilded temple, 
but a lodge, or a fraternity hall, movies two nights a week. 

The producers purchase the leavings of other and more 
ambitious films and hack them into shape with consid- 
erable ingenuity. They buy bits here and there from the 
film libraries, hire a well-known actor for a single day, 
shoot him steadily and scatter him throughout the picture. 

In Poverty Row, Mr. Peter Jones earned his first honest 
money and bought a shirt, which he needed. He learned 
about the rapid and inexpensive making of movies, and 
how to write scenes and subtitles; what the movies 
mean by ‘‘suspense,”’ “drama,” “action,” ‘‘motivation,” 
“punch” and ‘box-office value.” 

He became, as time went on, better friends with Sarah 
Blanche Newby, thoroughly appreciated her and her good 
deeds, and, when he had money, purchased little gifts for 
the lady. On the other side, she read his book, which was 
a man’s job anywhere. She read it carefully, but she did 
not tell him how fragile it was; instead, she merely said 
that she thought she could dispose of it to the movie folk if 
given plenty of time. 

In the particular Poverty Row studio wherein Peter pur- 
sued his education, a genius named Mike Hartz presided, 
and it was Mr. Hartz who talked with Peter on an after- 
noon in the sun. 

“We would like something new from you, Mr. Jones,” 
said Mike, sitting upon the edge of Pete’s table and shading 
his eyes. Peter assumed an inquiring expression and said 
nothing. ‘Something new,” continued Mike gently, in the 
tone of one who never expects to find anything new in this 
world. “We have made the automobile story a good many 
times—a good many times.” 

He exhaled a gentle sigh, as one will when talking of an 
old and valued friend. 

“Tt is a good story,” he went on. “It always was good, 
and there is nothing experimental about it. We sell it and 
it always makes money for the man who buys it from us, so 
we know it’s good, and we have no kick coming. But there 
are times when I feel I would like to make another one and 
let this one rest. Maybe you can think up something, Mr. 
Jones.” 


Rl Se oe. 


‘““‘Don’t Talk Foolish,’’ He Said. 


“T certainly will try,’”’ said Peter, who realized that he 
was being treated nicely. 


Now the automobile story has been riding around Pov- 
erty Row for lo! these many years; and it isa grand old 
stand-by, its theme well worn, but still rugged and almost, 
as you might say, sempiternal. It changes but slightly as 
the months pass. The managers bequeath it a different 
title with each fresh production to encourage the gay and 
gallant public. The companies shoot it in widely varying 
localities—sometimes with mountains, sometimes with the 
sea in the distance; but the essence of the tale remains un- 
changed from season to season, and here it is in a nutshell: 

A rich old cuss manufactures motor cars. Usually he 
smokes large cigars and wears whiskers, though the whisk- 
ers may be left off. He has a daughter named Adelaide, or 
possibly Iris, who is inevitably a pretty flapper. The rich 
old cuss employs a handsome young dog of a fellow in his 
factory, hammering away at the automobiles. If he is not 
in the factory he strolls about the salesroom in the nicest 
possible college clothing. Sometimes he is a mechanic, and 
in that event he can smear himself with lubricating oil and 
look devilish. This impudent young squirt is called Jim or 
Bill, both good short subtitle names; and, of course, he 
falls in love with his employer’s only daughter, despite the 
horrible difference in their financial ratings. Love interest 
is thus chucked into the fabric from the beginning. 

Another rich old cuss makes a rival automobile, and at- 
tempts to hire Bill away from Iris’ father, or to bribe him 
to disclose the secret, which is always a rather vague secret 
and has something to do with the way Iris’ old gentleman 
puts his cars together. Misunderstandings arise, and 
everybody in the film is sure that Bill is a dirty dog, with 
no honor, character or manliness; but the audience knows 
perfectly well that Bill is a noble soul, filled to the bursting 
point with high ideals, and will lay down his life for Iris 
at a moment’s notice. Iris is apparently unaware of this 
sentimental fact, regards Bill as a sneaky scoundrel and goes 
on spurning him from reel to reel until the audience gets 
ill over the whole business. 

The big race is arranged to fit in at the finish of the five 
reels, where a race ought to be, and is designed to prove 
which old cuss makes the better automobile. Sometimes 
it is a cross-country race, with the madly careening cars 
dashing from bump to bump; and sometimes it is a mere 
racetrack race, at which anything can happen, especially 

(Continued on Page 196) 


““seven Hundred and Fifty a Week for a Novelist’’ 


(HE fairest, gloss- 
[ie and most 

prominent of the 
foundation stones 
upon which fame is 
built are occasionally 
of a nature to send a 
series of sharp shoot- 
ing pangs through the 
astral bodies of those 
by whom the famewas 
slowly and painstak- 
ingly erected. 

The French states- 
man Morny kept his 
name green in the 
mind of posterity by 
concocting a sauce for 
fish. Sir Isaac New- 
ton received millions 
of dollars of free ad- 
vertising because an 
apple bounced on his 
head and shocked him 
into discovering the 
law of gravity. Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone 
is noted for the trav- 
eling bag to which he 
was addicted. The 
mere mention of 
George Washington’s 
name- evokes prima- 
rily the sacred picture 
of the fallen cherry 
tree. Abraham Lin- 
coln, as is well known 
to the modern youth, 
prepared for the pres- 
ideney almost exclu- 
sively by splitting 
rails. Calvin Cool- 
idge may live in the 
minds of future 
schoolboys because 
he took intermittent 
exercise on a me- 
chanical horse and 
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Mormons at Play. From Left to Right: Stephen H. Love, W. H. Wattis, President Heber J. Grant, Counselor Charles Ing Tise to seri | 


W. Nibley and Senator Reed Smoot 


once remarked, “They hired the money, didn’t they?” clothes. It is in the back of his head, at any rate, that 
The westbound traveler, numb from the monotony of Mormons have devoted themselves with great persistence 
the Western plains, unexpectedly finds himself in a broad to having a lot of wives, and that Brigham Young achieved 
and fertile valley, bounded on either side by towering snow- fame by marrying one of the largest aggregations of 
capped mountain ranges. The fields are green, and sepa- blushing brides since the days when Solomon set up a new 
rated here and there by long ranks of lancelike poplar series of marrying records for all subsequent polygamists 
trees. Simple farmhouses, built of adobe bricks in long- to shoot at. 
gone days and emanating an aura of early New England or This leads us back to the hypothesis advanced in the 
Pennsylvania, nestle among wide-spreading cottonwoods opening paragraph, to the effect that the ghosts of famous 
and masses of shrubs. Refreshed by the spectacle, the men must frequently moan dismally over the somewhat 


traveler institutes inquiries and is 
informed on what seems excellent 
authority that the smiling valley, 
with its saw-toothed mountain rim, 
is one of many similar valleys that 
constitute the state of Utah. 

“So,” says the traveler, peering 
curiously at the landscape—‘“‘so this 
is Utah!” 


What a Mormon Looks Like 


ND since the human mind is what 

it is, his eye hunts eagerly for 

a Mormon, and the name of Brig- 

ham Young comes up out of his inner 

consciousness and gambols spor- 

tively. on the surface. Utah and 

Mormons and Brigham Young are 

names that automatically go to- 

gether, just as Weber and Fields go 
together, or pork and beans. 

It is hard to say what the traveler 
expects to see when he looks for a 
Mormon. He would probably deny 
indignantly that he expected to see 
a large, rough-looking man with 
lambrequins, followed by several 
wives; but there is little doubt that 
he expects to see a person differing 
radically from the ordinary run of 
humanity. He expects him, possibly, 
to have a different shape, or at 
least to wear noticeably different 
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‘The Office Building of the Mormon Church, Salt Lake City. Just Beyond it are the Lion Hgusd there used to be princes in ) 
and the Beehive House, in Which Brigham Young Dwelt in Amity With His Many Wives Russia, where everyone who ( 
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Main Street, Sait Lake City, With the State Capitol in the Distance 


on him that he is in an unusual community. 
take City, in its location, is one of the most singu- 
frored of all American cities. Elevated a little above 
9 of Salt Lake Valley, it looks across the smoky-blue 
“of the lake to a range of serrated peaks, snow- 
¢ during a large part of the year. Behind it rise the 
2 rock walls of the great Wahsatch range, also snow- 
/from early autumn until early summer. All who 
2 Lake City comment on its magnificent location, 
| residents to whom the comments.are made usually 


lir heads and agree. 


|,” they say, ‘that feller Brigham Young was quite 
¢ He put this town right where it belonged.”’ 
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hear the music of the great 
organ in the Mormon tab- 
ernacle. He had a large, 
aggressive and active hand 
in everything—agricul- 
ture, industry, architec- 
ture, city planning, the 
drama, finance, military 
tactics, education, politics, 
morale building and vari- 
ous other matters; and the 
results that he obtained 
through his own intelli- 
gence and foresight, cou- 
pled with the remarkable 
organization of the Mor- 
mon Church, were such 
that his name is almost as 
closely identified with Mor- 
mon activities in Utah 
today, and almost as fre- 
quently mentioned, as it 
was when he was alive. 

This fact, considering 
that Brigham Young died 
in 1877, is enough to give 
pause to the most con- 
firmed scoffer, if not to give 
him several pauses. 


; 
Prema holt 


Organization 


NLESS one hasat least 
a sketchy idea of the 
highly efficient and ex- 


Ae cred 1 creole Siren carol 


are so potent that the dropping of a pin at one end sounds 
to the persons standing at the other end like the snapping 
of a lady’s garter. One speaks of the impressive but 
overangular-looking temple, and of various other surpris- 
ing matters. 

“Yes,” declares the recipient of the confidences, ‘ Brig- 
ham Young did all those things. He certainly was a great 
feller. Yes, sir; he certainly was.” 

Brigham Young, one quickly realizes, didn’t fritter away 
all his time with his twenty-seven wives, contrary to the 
opinions so frequently voiced by uncouth barbarians from 
Eastern centers of so-called civilization who hesitate be- 
tween trains at Salt Lake City to see the sights and to 


tremely far-reaching or- 
ganization of the Mormon 
Church, one cannot prop- 
erly understand the church’s tremendous wealth and power, 
the success and contentment of Utah’s large Mormon farm 
population, and the frequent passionate determination on 
the part of non-Mormons to blame the Mormons for such 
things as business reverses, political defeats, droughts, 
epidemics, hard winters, destructive thunderstorms, fam- 
ily troubles and that.dragging-down sensation. 

It is common practice to speak with admiration of the 
business organization of large corporations, and there is 
little doubt that the executives whose powerful intellects 
are responsible for the economical and efficient operation 
of the countless departments and divisions of a great steel 
company or a great oil company are entitled to a large 
amount of respect 
and esteem. There 


A Bit of Salt Lake Valley, 


~~ 


Settled, Irrigated and Farmed by Mormons 


is also little doubt 
that there is no or- 
ganization in the 
world that obtains 
from its employes 
the loyalty, the la- 
bor and the results 
that the Mormon 
Church so boun- 
tifully receives 
from its 500,000 
unpaid members. 
This statement 
may possibly be 
laughed off, but 
only after a spell 
of laughing so pro- 
tracted and so 
forced as seriously 
to damage the 
most powerful 
laughing appara- 
tus in existence. 
Without going 
so deeply into the 
matter of organi- 
zation as to befud- 
dle the lay, or 
Gentile, brain, 
then, the Mormon 
Church divides 
the territory pop- 
ulated by Mor- 
monsinto districts 
that are known as 
stakes—a term 
taken by Joseph 
Smith, founder 
and champion 
prophet of the 
Mormon Church, 
from the Book of 
Isaiah, in which 
(Continued on 
Page 187) 


“‘I Paid Out a Lot of Insur-« 
ance on That — Haif:Ounce 
Premium Brought a Mouth 
Organ, Provided Stomach 
Trouble Arose Within Ten 

Days —and it Did” 


not greatly appeal to the well-known agent, 

Mr. George H. Jay, of 5 Finch Court, 
Southampton Row. To be exact, it hardly ever 
appealed to him. It seemed somehow to get 
itself accomplished without any sort of appeal 
whatever for the services of George Henry; and 
that was a great sorrow to him, for if he had a 
weakness at all, it was a weakness for foreign 
things—things like dollars. Probably there was 
not an agent in London more genuinely ready 
and anxious to give a kindly welcome and a real good home 
to a stranded dollar than the breezy Squire of Finch Court. 

Dollars, of course, came under the heading of foreign 
business at 5 Finch Court—when they came at all, which 
was but rarely. So, for that matter, did ducats, doubloons 
and bezants—if any, which there weren’t. 

There was, too, a protecting wing, a friendly fin, ever 
available at 5 Finch Court for any other form of foreign 
business, such as ivory, gold dust, jewels, oil and pleasant 
merchandise of that description. 

But it never came to be protected—at least, not until the 
morning when George’s clerk, Gus Golding, brought in the 
card of the gentleman whose name was Hungerford 
Bourke. It was, in its way, characteristic of Mr. Bourke 
that he never gave George H. time to consider, in conjunc- 
tion with Gus Golding, his advent, for he followed his card 
and: Gus into Mr. Jay’s private office forthwith and 
straightway. 

The gentle George, indeed, had barely deciphered the 
copperplate before the huge Hungerford bulged into the 
room. He was so very vast in stature that the quite sizable 
office seemed to shrink almost to rabbit-hutch dimensions. 
He was as lean as he was big-framed and tall; his skin was 
very unhealthily yellow and rather baggy; the whites of 
his eyes were pale brown; the backs of his hands were 
heavily thatched with sandy hair; his beard was red and 
did not appear to fit him very well, in spite of its obvious 
sincerity; and his voice was like unto the voice of a behe- 
moth with lumbago. Heleaned down from his towering 
height, laughing like a large creature braying at random, 
and flicked a big finger at the card. 

“Oh, damn the flummery!”’ he bellowed. “I’m Bourke— 
you’re Jay. Now we're acquainted.” He favored Gus 


\OREIGN business, speaking frankly, did 


Golding with a topaz-colored stare. ‘You clear,’’ he said. 
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Gus, who had observed large lions at the zoo noticing 
him with just that topaz-hued stare, cleared forthwith, 
without grief or delay. 

“Only Daniel What’s-His-Name would want to stay in 
that lion’s den this morning,’ muttered Gus behind the 
carefully closed door. 

Gentle Mr. Jay beamed unextravagantly at his colossal 
caller. 

“Yes, now we're acquainted, Mr. Bourke,’ he agreed 
briefly. Then he added, in the vein which he considered 
Hungerford would most appreciate, “Sit ’’—indicating a 
chair. “Smoke’”—passing a cigar box. And finally: 
“What’s your business, Mr. Bourke?”’ 

The big man eyed him with interest. “I want to hire a 
man—a special kind of man. I’m told you are the likeliest 
person in the City to find me the man I need, Jay.” 

“Yes? Describe him, Mr. Bourke, and I’ll tell you if 
that’s true.” 

Hungerford Bourke leaned back in his chair, and, hardy 
bit of oak though it was, it creaked under the stress of the 
big man. 

“T’m looking for a man who is salted to the tropics; 
who has got his conscience under control and his courage 
ready to hand; who is used to handling natives: who has 
got some notion of business and finance; and, finally, who 
can be trusted to handle very large quantities of gold 
dust—very large quantities, Jay. Gold dust by the hun- 
dredweight—not by the ounce. That’s the man I want, 
Jay, and I'll pay you like a king to find him for me.” 

George H. nodded, smiling kind of fatherly, and, still 
adapting his tone to his new client’s style, observed: 

“Tt sounds to me, Bourke, as if you want a kind of cross 
between an experienced missionary and a fully trained 
pirate. But I’veno doubt I can find him for you,” added 
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George H. “Though it will save time 
you that he will inevitably and natural | 
to know what you want him for before| 
on. You see that? Please yourself, 
but better tell me now why you need 
Hungerford Bourke nodded, with a ¥ 
greenish-yellow stare. ‘| 4 
“T am a man accustomed to taking ¢ 
own, Jay,” he stated. “And I’m not}! 
tell anybody what I’ve got. And I’llad| 
statement that if I were in right h 
needing nobody to deputize for me in this busir 
I’m not fit. I’ve got a serious knock in the gi 
all-in, all-out, prematurely aged flivver. I’m 3€€ | 
tors about that presently; it’s why I came hom| 
a good old gizzard and she’s been a mate to me, 
at present she’s laboring, and my business won’t ! 
her to catch up. So listen, Jay. I’m aman who h 
the world, particularly the British Empire, for it) 
and I’ve found it.’ 7 | 
He was puffing rather fiercely on his cigar. | 
“Jay, old man, I don’t mind telling you,” he belli| 
forthrightly that he was also telling Gus Goldi/ 
door, ‘‘that I’ve found one of those places that y| 
about in history books and those publications deal} 
dreams and their-meanings. A place, Jay, wh 
natives have access to gold dust in practically um} 
quantities, and where no white men are encou’ 
except me. They won’t trade with ordinary white! 
way of ordinary trade, Jay. Somebody massacred } 
severely in the old days—traders. A bunch of Spi 
centuries back, I make it out. That sounds 
hey? . ... Give me another cigar, will you?” 
He took it and set it afire. 
“That bunch of Spaniards are only history— 
you may say—with the present-day descendants 
natives. But whatever those ancient dons did tot 
cestors, they done it thoroughly, Jay, believe mé 
never saw a lot of aborigines get the wind up the v 
lot did when I suggested doing a little business Log 
little trading, you understand. I had wormed my V 
the confidence of the chief, in the first place, by inte 
with my they between a lion and him. Just as well) 


too, for they’d have smeared me at the very idea 
wanting to trade. It’s a sort of religion with ‘em? 
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th whites, see? . . . You haven’t anything in the 

ef a powerful alcoholic refreshment close by, Jay, 

3) 

oe produced that—an easy one to a high-class agent 

-) be called upon by clients for anything from a 

_ather to a bottle of champagne. 

peeing that trade was taboo,” resumed Hungerford 

« wiping his beard, “‘I got closer still to the king and 

jed them to insurance; yes, good old insurance. 

ty took to it, Jay, in a way that would make a 

» man weep for the gluttonous greed of the average 
x es,” ‘ 

slant paused, evidently reflecting upon some pleas- 
yde of the past. 

fed it up with the chief -first.. I explained about 

jon—you’d understand about that, Jay, prob- 


Je open, and so on.” 
ourke leaned forward, letting large plumes of cigar 
d their own way out of his mouth, he, in his inter- 
etting to expel them. bie 
; old friend, they took to insurance, sanctioned by 
“ief, like young ostriches take to deserts. Believe 
a T used to charge ’em premiums that would make 
2h in a dentist’s show case chatter with fright! For 
, say, one of em, Gumiee the lion hunter, went out 
lions. Speculative, chancy business, with a soft 
pear, that, Jay. Well, I’d sell him a short-term 
yefore he started.. One ounce of good gold dust 
his premium. If he returned well and hearty, 
wk—no harm done; wife glad to see him, children 
¢, father’s come home with the lion’s skin, Gumjee 
nd to sit facing the large’can of beer brewed all 
‘ir him, insurance policy expired, thing of the past— 
i, everybody satisfied. Me with another ounce 
«up. Good—good work, hey? - 
ly suppose Gumjee got bit— crawled home all bit up 
sts. Naturally, a case for the insurance company. 
-me—would cheerfully pay out on the claim. A 
\of yards of red flannel for the wife—good bright 
e-well, flannelette. Doesn’t sound much, but 
got to bear in mind that scarlet flannelette to a 
lady is about what this pink—pink—crépe de 
3 it?—you know, Jay, that soft stuff they wear—is 


“Sit Down, Mrs. Tattenkam. And Allow a Rough Diamond to Say That it’s a Pleasure to Set His Jungle:Weary Eyes on Your Bonny, 


dhe came forward like a real hard-boiled ruler, © 


to a civilized lady. So everybody’s happy. For an extra head, liver pre-igniting; and valves—valves, Jay—carbon- 
half-ounce premium on my hunting policy I would throw ized from here to Christmas. When I first landed I used to 
in a worsted fringe to the flannelette, with a tassel or two, cry likea child at sight of a scarlet postal pillar box. Think- 
at that. ’Stonish you, Jay, what a lot would go to the ing of the flannelette, I suppose. I’m stronger now, but 
extra half ounce of dust for the fringe. still not fit to go back there for the rest of my dust. Walk- 

“‘T had a whole range of insurance risks. Picked up a ing about now against doctor’s orders, for that matter. 
case of mouth organs down at the port. Fora half-ounce But these town doctors measured me up by town-man 
premium I’d insure any of the tribe against stomach standards—me, Hungerford Bourke, one of the old wolves 
trouble. If you saw the things they eat—the quality of out of the Never-Never, Never-Has-Been and Never- 


em and the quantity they put away—you’d understand Will-Be. . . . You listening?” 
that stomach trouble is one of the things they more or less “‘Never listened so hard in my life,’”’ announced George 
rely on, Jay. Henry with curt avidity. 

“It was a popular policy, that. I paid out a lot of ‘Well, there’s that money, that gold dust, out there— 
insurance on that—half-ounce premium brought a mouth not such a mighty long journey from this office—calling for 
organ, provided stomach trouble arose within ten days— collection. It’s got to be collected quick and by a man on 
and it did. They went hunting for it, you may say. the spot. I can’t go unless I want to perish on the way, and 


i “T exhausted the case almost at once. Inlessthanafort- I’ve come to you to find me a man who can go; and not a 
night the place was as much a hell of harmonicas as London man who can merely go, but one who can get my dust—yes, 


is a hell of saxophones. . . . No, they wouldn’t trade with and not merely get it but. come back with it. Is that 
you, not on any account, but they’d gallop to insure with clear?” 

you. I had struck the insurance man’s dream of paradise. “Very clear,’”’ said George H., and added without hesita- 
What I mean is that I’d got their minds completely off the tion, “I have the very man I judge you require.” 
premiums and completely onto the benefits. I was salting “Where? Let’s have a look at him,’’ demanded Hunger- 
it down by the sackful, when I got a touch of fever. And ford Bourke. 

the fever must have got me sort of delirious, for I went for George pressed a bell button. ‘“‘I’ll telephone for him. 


the big thing—too soon. I started out to insure the chief’s He and his wife are staying in inexpensive lodgings here in 

life, in a way, on a one-premium-only policy. Yes, for one town. And while he’s coming here I’ll tell you about him.” 

payment of a ton of gold dust I guaranteed him immortal- ‘“Go ahead,’ said Mr. Bourke. 

ity! It was premature—an error due to delirium. r 4 man of the kind I am recommending doesn’t come on 
‘We started off lion hunting while his people were col- the market very often. He is special,’ stated the gentle 

lecting the ton—and, let me tell you, Jay,atonofit wants George earnestly, taking up a letter from his desk. 


collecting. First day out I got bit by a lizard—not a ‘Well, mine is a special job, believe me,’’ said Hunger- 
snake, but some kind of venomous lizard that infeststhat ford Bourke. 
region. It was aiming for the chief, but I stuck out my arm “This man Tattenham—Edgar Tattenham,”’ pursued 


for it, you may say. Couldn’t very wellletamantowhom the squire, “is a man who has been through the mill. Well 
I’d promised immortality get bit by a stinging lizard any- educated, well connected, well brought up, well furnished 
way. Hardly business, that, Jay, hey? Well, the chief was with ideas and ideals, he started life with the sincere inten- 
glad enough, of course—had me nursed by black slave girls tion of being good—good, Bourke. Men like you and me, 
in short scarlet flannelette uniforms. Rough, that, Jay. ready to jump in and grab ours and jump out again, aren’t 
Anyway, I didn’t die—though the lizard did, I heard. fit to light his bedroom candle. I’m being frank. I take 
Caught my fever, no doubt. your money for that, and I usually deliver the goods. Well, 

“But that bite, whatever there was in it, certainly got Edgar Tattenham started out some years ago a thoroughly 
my gizzard knocking. I had to come home, and do it good young man. But somehow he didn’t put it over, 
quick. Nerves all wrong, gizzard blowing off its cylinder (Continued on Page 172) 


Bonny English Face’’ 


Aims to spend my money just as fast as I kin; 

Don’t crave no heay’nly treasure whah you dies to win. 
Aims to blow my bank roll ’fo’ it gits too late; 

Dey’s a one-way traffic through the pearly gate. 


—VITUS MARSDEN. 


ADY LUCK had smiled at the Wildcat. “Den she 
laugh so hearty dat now all she kin eat is soup an’ 
gumdrops,” the favorite of fortune exulted. “Me an’ 

Lily sho got punctured prosperous when dat hailstorm of 
solid gold teeth hit us.” Reviewing the successive events 
of an evening which had left him staggering under a load 
of Lady Luck’s dividends, the Wildcat retreated from the 
harvest field in Oakland before any rival reaper could cut 
him down. Upholstered with five thousand dollars in cur- 
rency, he concluded that he was equipped with enough 
shock absorbers to justify a little speed. 

“Feet, lead me!” His feet led him toward San Fran- 
cisco. A carbon-colored adviser trailed him. 

“Let me help you ’range yo’ program, Wilecat.” 

“Talk fast, boy! Right now Ise cruel but courteous. 
Aims to ketch me dat Sam Framcisco ferry. Chatter whut 
you kin an’ think de rest—us don’t believe you ennyhow. 
Come ’long, Lily, double-time dat off hip. Li’l’ pepper on 
dat leg o’ lamb!” 

The trailing adviser stumbled over the mascot goat and 
shifted to a position on the Wildcat’s port side. ‘‘Fust 
thing you needs is a sumpturious residence in some in- 
clusive white-folks districk.” 

“Nex’ thing I gits would be a epitaph in de society news 
of de mawnin’ paper tellin’ how at de eleet house warmin’ 
some delayed firemen stumbled oveh de crematized re- 
mains of de host whut well-wishin’ neighbors had sot fire 
to. Naw, suh, boy—when de hothouse rose is lived its day 
an’ withers in de garbage can, de modest violet still holds 
sway unpestered by his fellow man. Dat’s me!” 

“Whah at you gwine to live widout no residence?” 

“Anybody whut kin make hisself a tent outen green- 
backs an’ papeh de walls wid twenty-dollah bills don’t 
have to worry none about no residump. When de roof is 
spent, you got de California sunlit sky, an’ when de walls 
is gone, whut of it? You gitsa li’l’ mo’ of dis gran’ climate 


an’ a betteh view of de good Lawd’s promis’ land whut de 


white folks calls Sam Framcisco.”’ 

“Chilly when de fog comes in.” 

“Den you puts on yo’ hat. Boy, you kain’t agitate me 
none wid real estate ’less you throws it in chunks. An’ 
lissen to me, you better uncouple an’ detour yo’self outen 
dis parade befo’ I'waves you a las’ farewell wid a rock in it.” 


“Dere Goes de Ol’ Steeple! Hang On, Lily, Us is Launched an' Headed fo'-Eden!"" 


“ Ain’t no need gittin’ uppity ’count of yo’ vulgar wealth.” 

The Wildcat stopped and exhibited a knuckle-covered 
fist. “Playmate, one mo’ step an’ I tags you fo’ taps. 
Betteh let me miss you befo’ I hits you. You betteh re- 
treat befo’ yo’ next of kin has to mortician yo’. fractions. 
Git away f’m me befo’ Oakland views yo’ pussonal remains. 
Leave limber!”’ 

A blue flame in the Wildcat’s voice scorched the wings of 
the parasite, and thereafter, trailed by his mascot goat, 
fortune’s favorite pursued his way alone to San Francisco. 
Crossing the bay, the spell of the night claimed him. The 
dark shadows on the eddying tide inspired a melancholy 
realization of his nominal isolation. ‘Prison bars of gold! 
Wish de lootenant had me. Wish li’l’ ol’ Demmy was here. 
Money ain’t nuthin’ ’less you got friends you kin spend it 
fo’—ol’ friends whut likes you jus’ as well when you is 
broke as when you is rollin’ high.” 

On the troubled borderland of sleep, in a rented room 
above the Clover Club on Fillmore Street, the Wildcat 
mumbled a review of his predicament: ‘‘Money don’t git 
you nuthin’ when you ain’t got it—don’t git you nuthin’ 
much but trouble when you is. I feels like a blackbird in a 
gilded cage. Kain’t even flap my wings.” 

At ten o’clock on the following day, waking up by re- 
quest of the management, the caged blackbird discovered 
that the Clover Club had changed hands since his last 
visit. One Cassius King, lately retired from the prize ring, 
staggering under a cargo of fat, had replaced the former 
owner. Advised of the Wildcat’s financial status by scouts 
across the bay, Cassius King made haste to horn into the 
Wildcat’s program on a profit-sharing basis: 

“Welcome to our city! Fust off you an’ me regales some 
breakfus’, an’ den whut’s de matteh wid a tour around de 
town in my private limoseen?”’ 

The Wildcat answered through the locked door of his 
room: ‘‘Who dat?” 

“Dis Cassius King speakin’.’’ 

“Sounds like a slogan. Oveh an’ above dat, whois you?” 

“Tse de new sole owner of dis Clover Club. Yo’ ol’ 
friend is gone.” 

The Wildcat opened the door. ‘Come in whilst I 
s’questers my feet into dese shoes.”’ He held out his hand. 
“Cash, Ise glad to meet up wid you.” 

“Much obliged. Come ’long wid me whilst us ’vesti- 
gates de culinorium.”’ 

“De whut?” 

“De eats.” 

“Mighty high-toned name,” 
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“Mighty high-toned eats—if dey ain’t, us Vv 
cook. Fetch de goat along. Dey’s a lil’ yar 
kitchen whah at he kin roam.” 

“Sho will—chances is dat Lily craves a il 
ain’t et nuthin’ ’cept a piece of rope on de fe 
night fo’ goin’ on two days.” ; 

“He mighty soon fo’git dat. My cook prid 
his refuse. Turn Lily loose in de back yard 
yo’ own banquit.” ‘ 

Ham and eggs, waffles and coffee, buckwhea 
sausage, biscuits and persimmon jam, dou 
around the track, and multiply by three. “Y 
gosh, Cash, I figger I never did eat me su 
breakfus’ in all my bawn days. Whah at 
cook come from?” 

“Covington boy—got his main trainin’ | 
Dat ain’t nuthin’. Us eats again right afteh 
an’ den you sees jus’ how homesick dese Kain 


Light a fire at de front end of dis seegar an’ r 
Feenix outen de ashes. Us drives to de b 
nigh edge of de ocean is at.” 

At the seaboard end of Golden Gate Park the W 
guide nodded at the Pacific with a proprietar 
embellished his voice. 

“Dere you is, Wilecat! How’s dat fur a 
asked. ; 

“Tol’able—fair enough as oceans go. “Tsay 
Memories of a round-trip ride in the interests of de 
soured the Wildcat’s reply. ‘ 

Cassius King tried again: “Look at dem 
you say to dem waves?” 

“Middlin’ fair fo’ sprouts. Dey’s too tempo 
nuthin’ like whut us vetrums rid de time us 
In dem days it seemed like de ocean was qu 
dem permanent waves. Ennyhow, Cash, I lik 
agile all de way through ’stead of jus’ de top la 
it to git some place. Dese oceans jumps up 
foams all de time jus’ like a Democrank conv 
when it comes to gittin’ enny place dey is wor: 
gress. Give me a good ol’ headstrong river 
sissip’. Any measly nation kin hold back a 
nobody neyer rigged no hobbles on a buckin’ ri 
Mississip’ is boosted mo’ farms into de Gulf | 
kingdoms in Europe. Any ocean kin ride youu 
but who craves to gallop on a pump handle? [likes 
whut rides you steady f’m where you’s at to whe 
aims to git, An’ when it comes to scenery —Wh' 


» 


[ 
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eit to change on a ocean? Ocean scenery always 
} sick at my stummick. I craves my scenery fresh 
often. Somehow I never could tolerate me no stale 
” 
{ now you talks human!’’ Cassius King was quick 
se the Wildcat’s scenery note. “ Wilecat, I sees yo’ 
De man you needs to meet is de Hon’able Punic 
,, Dat man sees mo’ fresh scenery in his bizness dan 
i earth. You might say he makes it. Might not 
snake it, but he sho changes it around. Right now 
«one eontrack alone wid some Portuguese farmers 
as fur as de human eye kin reach he got to take 
easly ol’ dried-up land whah de crops is burned 
yvaller an’ change it to de greenes’ kind of outdo’ 
» includin’ veg’tables an’ all sorts of garden truck.” 
Mit you say de boy’s name Tae 
able Punic Grasty.”’ 
lit de boy work at outside of bein’ hon’able?” 
‘amine *hout de questiums. Let him reveal de whole 
¥ nuthin’ but de truth. Befo’ you gits through wid 
:. yo’ Lady Luck treat you right, de chances is you 
i yo’ cravin’ fo’ scenery. Git in de limoseen an’ us 
4c to de Clover Club, whah at de Hon’able Punic 
it his headquarters.” 
orking fast, Cassius King, counselor and guide, was 
to accomplish a meeting between the Wildcat and 
Vable Punic Grasty within the hour. 
7 dat you men is met,” the liaison agent suggested, 
ig the introduction, “how "bout settin’ down an’ 
‘hut de cook has got fo’ lunch befo’ you talks biz- 


memories of the breakfast supplied by the Ken- 
yaarvel crowding his brain, the Wildcat voted an 
istic yea. ‘Suits me. Dat breakfus’ was de 
“rations Ise et fo’ many a day.” Seated at the table, 
ldeat turned toward Punic Grasty. ‘‘Hon’able, 
/mess did you say you was into?” 
iying the complicated flavors of a mouthful of 
, Punic Grasty resurrected his vocal organs after a 
te interval of swallowing. ‘‘I is a pluvitor.” 
1 whut—I means, whut is you?” 
‘luvitor, an’ I may add dat I was a charter delegate 
‘ust Pluvitorian Congress eveh held in de United 


Wildeat’s eyes widened. ‘“‘Lissen to dat! Hon’able, 
1 round some, but I be dogged if I eveh met up wid 


“‘Heaven, I Command Ye, Pluve!’’ 


whut you says youisbefo’. Kina field hand step up brash- 
like an’ ax whut is dis bizness you alludes at?”’ 

“‘De scientific perfession which I represents is deroga- 
tory f’m de ancient pluvitians of Egypt. De name comes 
f’m de Latin ‘plurus,’ meanin’ mo’ dan one as applied to 
drops of rain. Us furnishes localized pluvia by de exulta- 
tion of special machines in de pluvitorium. Is all dat 
puffickly clear?” 

“Sho is. Dey’s one mo’ questium I’d like to ax you— 
whut was it you jus’ said you did?”’ 

“T pluves.” 

‘Sounds reasonable. What I don’t see yit is does you 
pluve by de week or at so much a pluve?”’ 

“‘T pluves by de contrack. Right now my main work is 
fo’ de Portugee settlers in Salt Valley. Dey ain’t had no 
rain in dat valley fo’ two years. Ev’ything is burned up. 
My contrack wid de li’l’ city of Eden pervides dat dey pays 
me twenty thousan’ dollahs if a inch of rain falls on de sur- 
roundin’ districk befo’ Thanksgivin’ Day. Dat’s Novem- 
beh twenty-six’.”’ 

“You means you is a rain maker?”’ 

“‘Dat’s a vulgar unperfessional name fo’ all de fakers 
whut is been imposin’ on de public since time begun. I is 
a scientific pluvitor.” 

‘‘Hon’able, does you mean to say you kin pufform at de 
word of command?” 

“Dey ain’t no command, ’ceptin’ whut I gives. I pluves 
accordin’ to contrack or else de party of de fust part re- 
tains de money.”’ The pluvitor reached into an inner 
pocket of his Prince Albert coat and produced a document 
which he unfolded and handed to the Wildcat. ‘‘Read dem 
special paragrafts at de beginnin’.’”” The Wildcat handed 
the document to the third member of the party. 

“T leaves Cash read it, Hon’able. So fur I ain’t learned 
how to handle dese writement papers.” 

“Dat’s all right, Wildcat. Dey’s lots mo’ folks kain’t 
read documents dan whut kin.’”’ The rain maker addressed 
Cassius King. ‘‘Read our new found cumrade a few things 
outen dis contrack,” he directed. ‘‘Read him de start an’ 
den read him whah it speaks bout de money.” 

Cassius King squinted at the paper before him and 
plowed his way through the preliminary text: 

‘Dis ’greedment, by an’ betwixt de ’corporated town of 
Eden, representin’ de Salt Valley districk, its officials an’ 
citizens, pardners of de fust part, an’ Punic Grasty, pluvi- 
tor, party of de second part, witness’ —a lot of things,” the 


reader interpolated. ‘‘Den it comes to de money part, 
which says dat de ‘said town an’ districk of Eden, its citi- 
zens an’ Officials, heirs an’ assigns, do by dese presents agree 
to pay to de said Punic Grasty, pluvitor, de sum of twenty 
thousan’ dollahs, pervided dat one inch of rain shall fall on 
de said town an’ districk of Eden on or befo’ Thanksgivin’ 
Day, Novembeh twenty-six, in de year of our Lawd, one 
thousan’ nine hun’ed an’ twenty-five.’” 

“‘Dere you is, Wildcat,” the pluvitor summarized. “All 
set down in black an’ white an’ good as gold, pervided I kin 
pluvish a inch of rain by Thanksgivin’ outen de majestic 
heavens oveh an’ above de centralized districk of Eden.” 

The Wildcat stood up and held out his hand to the pluvi- 
tor. “Hon’able, I congranulates you. Sho looks like you 
got twenty thousan’ dollahs sewed up in a sack.” 

The pluvitor shook hands without much enthusiasm. He 
draped his features into a doleful mask. “ Hol’ on, Wilecat. 
Don’t be preliminary wid dem glad tidings. Dey’s a 
mighty serious obstruction ’tween me an’ dat fortune. Ise 
on’y got ten days mo’ befo’ de contrack runs out. Looks 
like Ise gwine to lose.” 

‘How come you gwine to lose? Got it all yo’ way, ain’t 
you?”’ 

“T got ev’ything my way ’ceptin’ de price of de ’quip- 
ment. Nobody seems to know how luxurious de prices is 
fo’ de ’quipment I needs.” 

“How much does it run into?”’ 

‘Runs into mighty close to five thousan’ dollahs, in- 
eludin’ de agitators an’ de pluvitorium. De agitators alone 
is got solid-gold decimals. Of course, as fur as de pluvi- 
torium goes, almost any po’table studio sech as dese de- 
tachable houses whut is used fo’ garage pu’poses would 
suffice. De whole thing whut stands ’twixt me an’ losin’ 
dem twenty thousan’ dollahs is dem solid-gold decimals. 
It’s all ’lectric, jus’ like my po’table ’quipment dat I uses 
fo’ localized heaven testin’, but dey’s on’y one ’lectric com- 
pany whut kin put de machinery together fo’ me, an’ dey 
is mighty high-priced. Right now dey is makin’ so much 
money wid radio dey don’t care nuthin’ ’bout decimal- 
izin’ de machinery I needs ’less I slaps down de cash wid de 
order.” 

“‘T,00ks to me like you could ’a’ got a pardner to put up 
de money.” 

“Ise advertised—look at dese clippings f’m de news- 
papeh—but ev’ybody whut is answered craves to come in 

(Continued on Page 213) 


‘‘rawd Gosh, Hon’able, Whut Dat?”’ 
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FTER Doni- 
zetti, who, 
quite appro- 

priately, runs a 
barber shop on the 
Piazza Barberini 
in Rome, had fin- 
ished waving his 
scissors at my hair 
and was replenish- 
ing ‘his gigantic 
atomizer for a gen- 
eral gas attack of 
aqua cologne, he 
paused with a wild 
light in his eyes 
and began fishing 
for words. 

“The signor is 
from whose part 
of America?’ he 
asked. 

“The West,” I 
said. 

He lowered the 
atomizer. He 
beamed, as though 
his greatest dream 
had come true. 


“Ah!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Cow- 
boy!” 


““Yes,’’ came 
the natural an- 
swer, “plenty of 
7em.” 

That was fatal. 
Donizetti didn’t 
understand any- 
thing but the 
affirmative. He 
called the rest of 
the scissor wavers 
and made a speech 
in Italian. Where- 
upon they grinned 
excitedly, then 
stood, merely 
gawking, as at 
some strange form 
of animal. The 
cashier left her desk and came forward for a closer view, 
customers craned from their uncomfortable chairs. It was 
quite a tumult, out of which, at last, came a proud an- 
nouncement. 

“Luigi here,” said Donizetti, pointing to a proud co- 
barber, ‘‘he makes pictures too. He work here in Roma 
for the Signor Neeblo in Ben Hur.” 

Thus was the secret out. Anyone from the western part 
of America, a cowboy; any cowboy, an actor in the motion 
pictures. Yet it was not an unnatural deduction in a land 
that takes anything in an exceedingly literal fashion, and 
where motion pictures are conducting a general post- 
graduate course in Americanism that is 
certainly efficacious, even if slightly exag- 
gerated. Nor is Italy an exception. All 
Europe right now is busily engaged in 
learning that most Americans are million- 
aires, most women bathing beauties, every 
evening meal a banquet with dancers ris- 
ing out of fountains that spring from the 
tables, half the country occupied by cow- 
boys and the rest crammed with mansions. 
To say nothing of the precocity of Amer- 
ican pets! 

“All your animals are so smart,” said a 
Frenchman to me the other day. 

“Animals?” I asked blankly. 


Seeing America by Movies 


Wee In every picture there is always 
some smart animal,” was the illumi- 
nating reply. “Perhaps it is a dog. He 
is very smart. Perhaps it is a pig, or a 
rabbit. But they all do things.” 
Naturally, that remark was only the 
statement of an individual. It may have 
represented an individual’s reaction; it 
may have done much more. The Euro- 
pean, these days, is receiving his educa- 
tion of American customs, American 


The Submarine Scene From Mare Nostrum, Made by Rex Ingram in France. 
Country Desired for His Actor. 
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manners, American homes, modes of living, products, 
thoughts and actions via the motion pictures, in an in- 
vasion of the films which cannot really and truly be ap- 
preciated until one has seen the saturation for himself. In 
fact the American photo-play infiltration has ceased to be 
a mere invasion. It now has assumed proportions which 
have caused comment in the House of Parliament, in the 
Chamber of Deputies of France, in the governmental dis- 
cussions of Italy and Germany. There is but a small mar- 
gin left which holds it from the proportions of an absolute 
monopoly. Practically 85 per cent of the motion pictures 
which are shown abroad are of American manufacture. 


Types are Easy to Find Abroad —One Sends to the 
However, in This Case the Typically German Submarine Officer is a Frenchman 
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tions to lie awake nights.” 


He pointed first to the bar, then to the dance ea) 


the exchequer of the café proper. 
“Notice anything familiar?” he asked. 


I did. It was the steady plunking of fingers 
tabulating keys—in that typically French establ 


tem of caisse with a checker writing every sale ii 
and the cashier taking the money and making tt 
sary change; the work was now being done by n 


registers of an exceedingly American make. 


| 
| 
where one would naturally expect to find the fori’ 


“The pictures are responsible,” | 
companion. “‘That statement isn 
ter of conjecture. I happened to || 
office when the owner of this pla 
in. He said that he had been seein | 
ican pictures with cash registers 
and that he had inquired from th) 
of a theater where he had seen one | 
pictures how he could go about get 
information as to whether they wo 
him in his business. The owner h! 
him to us, not knowing that there 
agency for the cash register in tl 
Naturally, we did the rest. Now,' 
see, he has nine of the things.” 

Of course, the war was to blame 
there is always the war to blame fo) 
thing in Europe. However, the j 
mains that there were few motion-' 
theaters in Europe which were 8) 
American pictures even as late a 
Then it was a matter of some An/ 
feature having to do with the war. | 
too, these showings were only 1} 
cities as Paris; otherwise the dista’: 
tween one Hollywood opus and a} 
was a long and tiresome affair. -* 
changed now. One sees today | 
bearing the familiar motion-picture 
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i upon the walls of villages which did not even 
; motion-picture machine ten years ago. One sees 
{ Felix le Chat in the store windows of small 
_or Felix, it seems, is a comedian le plus originel. 
.3 familiar names upon the streets as a group of 
seekers start theaterward, and they are the same 
wich send the picturegoer and his family to the 
mood playhouse at home. And no longer is it a 
_ cities; there are more than 3000 picture houses 
, alone which purvey as their steady amusement 
pgram which consists almost exclusively of pic- 
«1 the United States. Some 1700 of these theaters 
syns of 10,000 population and under. Even tiny 
ris busily engaged in flickering forth American 
«rom 700 theaters, Italy is racing France, Ger- 
hi a single group of 175 theaters which recently 
phe effort to show German pictures entirely and 
sd to the steady demand of patrons for American 
yle England heads the entire list. Nor is this all. 
“exists a type of picture vender in Europe— 
yhis number is steadily lessening—which one does 
sn America; the volunteer picture missionary, 
gonward the word of the American picture as a 
3 would show his samples. He is an itinerant, 
is living, as such people in the United States did 
sly days of the picture, by carrying a small pro- 
jachine and a few cans of films from town to town, 
wshing a night’s entertainment in the local theater 
j.all. Sometimes an admission is charged; often 
dat of money which the exhibitor receives depends 
spon the worth of his show, the whole town being 
id a collection being taken up after the last bit of 
jilm has been run off. Almost invariably these 
sican films, forerunners of the time when the 
ang his route of activities will tire of waiting for 
«ain appearance and plunge for a projection ma- 
fis own. 

V1is isn’t the end, for there remain districts which 
part of Europe, yet feeders for it—Egypt, for in- 
hich gets most of its films from America, via 
ad England; Morocco, Tunis, Algeria and the 
t: colonies of Africa, which should be learning nice 
aout the country to which they belong instead of 
ieir money to take pictorial lessons in Amer- 
1 That is why a great deal of money has been spent 
jcent years in various countries of Europe in a 
iffort to take the place of American pictures with 
|, and why even more money is to be forthcoming. 
tutes a condition which goes even deeper than the 
r of the 
pters. 
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BUSTER KEATON ala BANOUE 


American Stars are as Well Known in Europe 
as at Home 


had—especially when censorship is a bit different here 
from what it isin America! When a picture is thrown out, 
it is thrown out and that is the end of it. No need for rime 
or reason. No need for even the flimsiest excuse. The pic- 
ture must not be exhibited, and one must take that for final. 

“The result is that one must know politicians, play 
every form of political game, and be as alert to political 
tricks and the forming of coalitions for the benefit of one’s 
product as though he were a Seventh Ward alderman at 
home. In it’all, the greatest assistance, of course, is the 
picture-going populace. Deprive patrons oftheir American- 
made pictures and they stop going to the theater. That 


A Scene From Mare Nostrum, Showing the Mixing of Nationalities. Hughie Mack (Right) is an American, the Boy in the 
Center an Arab, and the Old Seaman an ExsStrong Man From a German Circus 
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naturally enlists the theater owner on our side. What po- 
litical power he may have is therefore drafted for us, and 
the battle goes on, a matter of wheels within wheels; poli- 
tics attempting to stop American pictures, and by the same 
token forced to keep them alive.” 

“But why,” I asked, “‘should there be animosity for a 
thing which people demand? If, of course, they do de- 
mand them.” 

“‘Demand them?” he asked. ‘“‘We couldn’t exist if it 
were not for that demand, and the fact that their liking for 
motion pictures almost amounts to the proportions of a 
strike against theaters when they are deprived of what 
they want. Of course,” he laughed, ‘‘this is not a com- 
muniqué officiel, as one would say over here; but there is 
probably not a country of Europe that would not subsidize 
a motion-picture company for any amount of necessary 
money, if by that subsidization it could be assured of put- 
ting its own local pictures upon the screen instead of those 
of America,” 


Films as Foreign Missionaries 


“ (NERTAIN interests in Italy, for instance, are right now 
150,000,000 lire the losers for having tried to combat 
American pictures with Italian ones. The effort has not 
been successful. The American stars went right on draw- 
ing their audiences, the American pictures went right on 
getting their bookings, while the Italian ones suffered. 

“In Germany, the same thing was tried with a combina- 
tion of theaters and production. Cheap pictures were 
turned out by the score. The public wouldn’t have them, 
with the result that the great chain of theaters now has its 
reciprocity agreement with American producers whereby 
the German product will get a certain percentage of the 
business and the American the rest. If a man or any set of 
men could guarantee a government that he could put na- 
tional pictures into the theaters of that country instead of 
the foreign films, guaranteeing also, of course, that the pub- 
lic would patronize them, he could play with millions over- 
night. 

“You see, it isn’t just the pictures, or the money that 
goes into the box office, or the rentals that the theater 
owner pays. It’s something which these countries look 
upon with a great deal more seriousness. In the old days 
we used to talk glowingly about hands across the sea and 
the benefit of closer communion with nations which we de- 
sired to be friendly with us. Now it is a matter of films 
across the sea, and the nations of Europe see that America 
possesses a weapon of progress that is simply overwhelming. 

“Being a politi- 
cian,” he chuckled, 
“T naturally know 
that a nation exists 
upon its resources. 
It exists too upon 
the centralization 
of its national 
thought. In Amer- 
ica, for instance, 
the schools don’t 
urge that every 
child study the his- 
tory of Italy or the 
life story of France 
or Germany. The 
American child is 
supposed to study 
American history, 
partly because any 
person is supposed 
to be naturally 
curious about his 
native land, but 
mainly because he 
is an American 
and must have 
American ideals, 
thoughts, beliefs 
and customs. He 
issupposed to grow 
up to pay Amer- 
ican taxes, fight 
America’s battles 
and believe in 
Ameri¢a’s superi- 
ority. The same 
thought is true in 
any country that 
intends to live 
by the national 
pride of its citi- 
zens. 

“To that end, a 
nation is eternally 
playing the mis- 
sionary. If it has 

(Continued on 

Page 221) 


door to the upstairs study. 
“Come in,” said Harry Adams, taking his r 
feet down from his secretarial desk and turning ILLUSTRATED BY RAEBURN VAN BUREN furtiveness about that figure, 


S oor to # tapped on the glass of the French 


from the sports page of his newspaper to the 
Wall Street section. 

Miss Alys Perrin, the interior decorator, en- 
tered, closing the door behind her. 

“Good morning, Mr. 
Secretary,’ shesaid. ‘‘And 
how did the market behave 
yesterday?” 

“Won out in the tenth, 
2-1,” he said with a sug- 
gestion of defiance. “ Lis- 
ten, Goldilocks, I don’t see 
you doing such a heap of 
work around here yourself, 
that you got to step in with 
a knock the first thing in 
themorning. All I seeyou 
doing around this house is 
walking about and looking 
pretty. I wish I had your 
job.” 

“Could you fill it?” she 
said, lifting her delicately 
molded chin and turning 
about before him in the 
fashion of a cloak model. 
She was studying the room 
for its artistic possibilities, 
and may have been un- 
aware of the young man’s 
admiring regard. 

This one room had been 
a trouble to her; she had 
visited it several times a 
day for the past week and 
had not yet decided the 
color scheme. 

“Tf Thad that movie pro- 
fileand those big baby-blue 
eyes I could make a stab 
at it,’’ he said confidently. 
“Pardon me, Miss Perrin, 
but how do you pronounce 
A-l-y-s?”’ 

“Tt is pronounced Miss 
Perrin,” she said. ‘“‘ You 
did very well, Mr. Adams.” 

““What’s the matter with 
Harry?” he suggested. 

“He’s all right,’ she 
said. “Inhis place. But 
I’m afraid that I’m taking 
your mind from your work, 
Mr. Adams. That is——” 

“Don’t apologize, Miss 
Perrin,” he said, lifting a 
hand. “ Mind is the right 
word. I’m through forthe day already. I’m a fast worker.” 

“That’s my impression,” she said. She lowered her gaze 
to him. “Pardon me, won’t you, Mr. Adams, and I don’t 
mean to be curious, but Iam. What are you supposed to 
be doing here?” 

“As Mr. Karger-Kelley’s financial and corresponding 
secretary,’’ he said, ‘“‘I am supposed to be immersed in 
business affairs up to the cowlick. . Unfortunately Mr. 
Karger-Kelley has no business. To give him something to 
do, Mrs. Karger-Kelley furnished this office in her palatial 
country home in Greenwich, state of Connecticut, and put 
me in here, and Mr. Karger-Kelley comes in every morning 
and dictates letters to people, sassing them about his wife’s 
affairs in business English. He also asks me what is doing in 
thestock market, although Mrs. Karger-Kelley’s money is 
sewed up in real-estate mortgages, and the stock market 
doesn’t mean a thing to her; but it gives Mr. Karger- 
Kelley good practice in talking business and smartens up 
the office. I guess you caught him at it.” 

He broke off his facetious tone, and said, “But it’s rotten 
to kid about him. He’s really a mighty good fellow, even if 
his wife shows sense in holding onto her own money. Now 
there’s a smart woman, even if—but I guess she knew what 
she wanted when she took him. And he is a very nice 
man.” 

“‘And for that you get thirty dollars a week,” she said. 

“Curious again, eh?”’ he taunted. ‘Enough for one, 
isn’t it? What do you care?” 

“Not a teeny little bit, Mr. Adams,” she said, returning 
to her contemplation of the old-fashioned gilded picture 
molding. 
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Harry Had a Complete and Rounded Impression That Someone Had Stepped Into or Out 
of the Bedroom With Exceeding Briskness 


He rose and walked up and down, frowning, stopping be- 
fore her to frown into her uplifted and abstracted face. 
On the second turn his frown wavered when he stood to 
stare at her; his eyebrows went up, and the corners of his 
lips sank, and he lifted a hesitating hand to her. Her ab- 
straction became quite complete, statuesque. Under the 
fatuous tenderness of his gaze her oval face was innocent of 
expression, utterly serene. And then her lips rounded in a 
soundless whistle; she shouldn’t have done that just then, 
even if she had to express contemplation somehow. 

Harry Adams paled with sudden resolution. He raised 
his other hand, too, moved toward her, and shot a penetrat- 
ing look at the lace-curtained French door. His hands 
sank; the fierceness faded from his mobile face. ‘‘Now 
what was that?” he said in a conversational tone. He 
strode to the door, opened it and stepped into the stair hall. 

Across the hall was the door to the Karger-Kelleys’ bed- 
room. The boring glance that Harry Adams had shot at 
the scrim on the French door had passed right through it, 
quite as Harry had warily intended, and had brought up 
against a figure silhouetted by the daylight from the bed- 
room. The figure had been printed against the rectangle of 
brightness for but an instant, and was then gone with the 
closing of the door; and yet Harry had a complete and 
rounded impression that someone had stepped into or out 
of the bedroom with exceeding briskness—with a briskness 
that suggested an emergency and an imperative need for 
haste. Harry wanted to know about it if a situation re- 
quiring such twinkling speed had arisen in the leisured 
household of the Karger-Kelleys, where clocks were con- 
sidered to have done their bit when they chimed sweetly 
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Mrs. Karger-Kelley had hired him and 4)! 
him quite, saying that he had good style. 
“Good morning, Mr. Adams,” said Cl} 
dently dissimulating surprise at the encot } 
did not startle you, I trust?” ; 
He turned to switch off the electric 4 
clothes closet. The closet, within which M : 
Kelley’s garments hung in faultless array, was | 
chamber in itself, being six feet deep and five fe 
“I didn’t know who it was,” said Harry, loo 
lengingly at Cluney. Hang it, the fellow didn 
pop about so. Harry turned his back on the vale 
the necklace, dropped it into a small drawer 1 
shelf of the dresser, and turned the key on it. TI : 
been in the lock; Harry put it in his pocket al 
from the room, glancing behind him several tim) 
He crossed to the study and sat again at his | 
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Harry’s lane of vision, coming from the clothes ¢ 
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aroused, and he watched the bedroom door, W 
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arger-Kelley said, ‘‘I think it ought to be raised 
.-five thousand dollars, Mr. Pease, on account of 
ig going up. Only ten thousand dollars’ insur- 
rt enough, don’t you think? Lleft it out for you in 
ys called away. I had the settings tightened in 
last month, and they said it would be worth 
_re thousand dollars nowadays. Phil! 
«Mr. Karger-Kelley? . . . Come up here, will 
Jat’s that? Certainly you’re wanted to witness.” 
ys a stout and florid lady, petulant but basically 
aired. She had married Mr. Karger-Kelley a year 

A real romance, my dear. Oh, I tell you!”’ She 


ea Mrs. Karger, fair, fat and forty-four, when her © 


syeeds got on her nerves. She had gone to inspect 
yenue apartment; the renting agent who showed 
ezh was a Mr. Philip Kelley—tall, suave, drooping, 
»ak back, violet eyes and beautifully gesticulat- 


f3. 

‘d fallen in love with the six-thousand-a-year 
.t and the two-thousand-a-year renting agent, 
yd the one and married the other, and they all 
‘ether in the Park Avenue house, summering in 
-ishionable Greenwich. 

smy angel,” said Mr. Karger-Kelley, suave as al- 
41 even more drooping, as he hung in the doorway 
jdroom behind them. 

,eisit?” said Mrs. Karger-Kelley in the bedroom. 
,e’s what?”’ asked Mr. Karger-Kelley unintelli- 
necklace! I left it right here on the dresser. Did 
I it, Phil?” 

‘aid Mr. Karger-Kelley with unnecessary emphasis. 
{sn’t gone, is it? Hello, the necklace is gone. Yes, 
‘t right there; I remember that. By Jove, some- 
‘nade off with it! Not a bit of doubt of it. By 
‘leit! Positively, my angel. What had we better 
jl, you’ll just have to go home again, Mr. Pease, 
(find it again. Nothing for you to do here. By 
ts is annoying, isn’t it, just? There’s where you 
y dear; right on that identical spot.” 
gt there?” said Mr. Pease, scowling at the indicat- 
/f Mr. Karger-Kelley’s beautiful finger. “Rather 
yway to throw ten thousand dollars’ worth of jew- 
ind, I'll say.” 
jity-five thousand,” said Mrs. Karger-Kelley. 
1s the key to this drawer? Though I’m sure I put 
tere; didn’t I, Phil?” 


“Hello, Cluney, Why Aren’t You in the Closet?”’ 
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“Ten thousand is all my company is obligated for,’’ said 
Mr. Pease, ‘‘and it’s enough and plenty to be left around a 
dresser. If you tell me it’s gone, we’ll have the police in 
right away.” 

“Oh, it’s gone, Pease, rely on that,” said Mr. Karger- 
Kelley. ‘But I don’t know about calling the police and 
getting all upset, do you, my angel? And I don’t want to 
take advantage of Mr. Pease in any way. After all, my 
angel, it was our own fault very largely i 

“Phil, you can talk more like an idiot than any man I 
know who doesn’t keep company with a guardian,’ snapped 
Mrs. Karger-Kelley. ‘‘The insurance company is responsi- 
ble, and if they want to be mean about it we’ll take their 
ten thousand dollars, just because we’re an hour too late. 
Where’s that key? Where’s Bertha?” 

She hurried out into the hall, followed slowly by the 
others, and screamed, “‘Bertha!”’ 

She ran down the stairs. , 

Harry Adams had taken in this scene with enjoyment. 
It seemed to him that Mrs. Karger-Kelley deserved a good 
scare. 

If her necklace had really been stolen, there would 
have been a fine to-do in the house, with everybody under 
suspicion of being the thief, and probably jawed and bul- 
lied by the police; arrested, likely. 

Mrs. Karger-Kelley was at the foot of the stairs, heading 
upward with the sought-for Bertha, when Harry strolled 
causally out into the hall, holding up the key. 

“There’s the key Mrs. Karger-Kelley is looking for,’’ he 
said cheerfully, tendering it to his employer. “I saw the 
necklace on the dresser, and I went in and put it in the 
drawer and locked it up, and here’s the key.” 

“How did you come to—I don’t quite understand this, 
Adams,” said Mr. Karger-Kelley, taking the key slowly. 
He turned and bolted into the bedroom and thrust the key 
into the drawer lock. He pulled open the drawer, looked 
inside, put in his hand and moved it about, and cried, 
‘“Where?”’ 

‘““What’s that, sir?”’ asked Harry, entering the bedroom. 

“See for yourself, Adams,’’ said Mr. Karger-Kelley, 
stepping back from the dresser. ‘‘It’s not there!” 

“‘Well,” breathed Harry, pulling the drawer out entirely. 
The necklace was gone. 

“What is it now?” demanded Mrs. Karger-Kelley, 
bustling in. “Oh, you found the key. Well, it’s not there, 
is it? I knew it wasn’t there. I left it right here, I tell 
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“*7 Can't See the Necessity, Sir,”’ Said Cluney, Pale and Watchful 
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“But Adams says he put it in the drawer and locked it,” 
said Mr. Karger-Kelley. 

“How did he come to be in here?” asked Mrs: Karger- 
Kelley. ‘‘What were you doing in this room, Adams? .. . 
Pull all the drawers out, Bertha. . Yes, dump every- 
thing out! What were you doing here, Adams?” 

“Why,” said Harry bewilderedly, “I saw somebody walk 
in here, and I didn’t like the way they went in. I saw them 
through my door there. So I came over to see who went in 
there, and I found Cluney in the closet.” 

“‘Cluney in the closet? What do you mean? Do you 
mean that Cluney took the necklace?”’ 

“No, he didn’t take it—I’m positive of that,’ said 
Harry, “because I was watching all the time. I put the 
necklace in the drawer, and locked it, and walked out of 
the room, looking behind me; and I sat over there watch- 
ing the bureau until Cluney came out and closed the door’. 
And he didn’t go near the bureau in all that time. Then 
I watched the door until you came. I don’t know what 
made me so anxious, but that’s how I was. But if it wasn’t 
Cluney—and I’m dead sure it wasn’t Cluney—how could 
anybody have got in here to take it?” 

He glanced eloquently about the bedroom. It had only 
the one entrance, the three other doors in it being those of 
the private bathroom and the two closets. Mr. Karger- 
Kelley ran to the closets, flung them open, plunged into 
the bathroom as if to rout a porch climber from behind 
the shower curtain. Neither the bathroom nor the closets 
could be entered except from the bedroom; the bathroom 
had, of course, a window. Mr. Karger-Kelly flung it up 
and looked down the sheer house wall. He looked suspi- 
ciously at the architect, who was still out there looking at 
the house, planning, it is likely, to talk Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley out of her proposed butchery, or else to salve his 
outraged sense of the beautiful and the true by charging her 
a robber’s price. 

“Are you sure that’s Mr. Gorman, the architect, out 
there?”’ said Mr. Karger-Kelley, pulling in his head but 
keeping the man below in the tail of his eye. 

“The reason why you can talk so much like an idiot is 
because you are an idiot,” said Mrs. Karger-Kelley. 
‘Maybe you think Mr. Gorman shinned up the rain pipe 
and stole the necklace in the few seconds we left him alone 
outside, do you?”’ 

“My angel, I don’t think Mr. Gorman would stoop to 
climb in a second-story window,’’ said Mr. Karger-Kelley. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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T IS a curious 
| thing how 

often one’s 
whole career is 
shaped by an ac- 
cident, sometimes 
for good and 
sometimes not. In 
my case, I believe 
that the accident 
that drove me to 
tennis was fortu- 
nate for me, al- 
though, at the 
time it occurred, 
it was so serious 
that any career in 
sport seemed un- 
likely and my very 
life was in danger. 

My brother was 
a quite well-known 
runner, and natu- 
rally, when I was 
about seven, I 
looked up to him 
with great admira- 
tion. I decided 
that I would be a 
runner, too, and I 
often ran beside 
him and took part 
in an occasional 
track meet. I used 
to fondle lovingly 
the cups and tro- 
phies my brother 
won, because they 
were the tangible 
signs of his 
achievements in a 
sport in which I 
hoped I might one 
day excel. 

Then a mad dog bit me and tore away part of the flesh of 
one leg. For two years I walked on crutches, and during 
all that time I took regular Pasteur treatments to prevent 
any possible after effects from the bite. Even to this day 
one of my legs is much less fleshy than the other, but it 
does not cause me any inconvenience or interfere with my 
playing. 

The accident did, however, eliminate me as a sprinter. 
The leg muscles had been seriously affected and I could 
never again hope to make a suecess on the track. It 
was then that I took up tennis, and I rejoice that I 
did, not only because I have succeeded in it but be- 
cause I am sure that the all-round physical develop- 
ment one gets in the game restored me to health more 
quickly and completely after that bite than anything 
else could have done. 
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Beating the Boy Champion at Twelve 


if AM not the only one among the champions who has 
really acquired a robust constitution from tennis. 
Several of them were weaklings as boys. Tilden, for 
instance, was a frail, lanky kid whom no one would 
have taken for a future champ from his appearance. 

I have told you how I used to play against the side 
wall of our Yonkers apartment. On the court next the 
house a local tennis club played, and I watched them 
eagerly and enviously. I had no thought, even after 
I began to practice, of ever entering a tournament 
until F. B. Alexander invited me to a country club not 
far away. 

He loves to tell of my first appearance on a public 
court. I was about twelve years old at the time, and 
the club to which he had invited me was a very wealthy 
one. 

“On the day of the tournament,” Alexander says, 
“boys with their parents were arriving from all parts 
of the country in fine limousines; the stage was all set 
for tournament play, when in comes a frail, white- 
haired kid in knee pants, an old broken tennis racket 
and a pair of old sneaks in his hand. This was Rich- 
ards. Play began with Richards pitted against one of 
the best boy players in the country—Cecil Donald- 
son.” ‘ 
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I would never have had the nerve to enter such a match 
if it had not been for Alexander’s encouragement; and even 
if I did lose, I put up such a good fight that he was more 
interested in me than ever. He took me to a sporting- 
goods store and bought me a new racket; and better still, 
he gave me a lot of good advice. He was the first one to 
point out to me the danger of my chop stroke, which I had 
developed at the expense of all others. He urged me to 
cultivate a follow-through stroke and a volley game. 


Fred Anderson, Runner:Up to Jean Borotra in 192s 


I have Wi 


Spi! 


N 1919) 
was Si: 
won six) 
titles in ; 
months; 
first really | 
tory was t: 
Tilden in | 
tional Ind | 
nis Tourn; | 
that year. } 
time I wa) 
een I hel| 
title excey ' 
outdoor si! 
I tell these things, not out of pride, but ie 
make clear to the boys who are playing tennis toi| 
what was at the bottom of this long line of victori’ 
what qualities of mind and body I either had or:) 
that helped me to win these championships. I w| 
youngster who is beginning to play and who woul | 
try for tournaments to understand to what extent 
depend upon natural talent and to what extent w 
quired skill. I want to warn him of the pitfalls int | 
SO many promising beginners fall, never to rise. 
opinion, a boy can learn almost everything h: 
to know about tennis—almost, but not quite. | 
is one quality with which he must be born if | 
expects to hold his own against the greatest pl: 
the country, and that quality is the fighting s 
Let me say first, though, that I do not believ! 
born tennis player. I have seen too many of th 
for a time to a place near the top, only to sii 
oblivion after a few matches. Tennis players ar(! 
not born. A boy must, however, have that on’ 
fication, must be born with it, if he is to succeed | 
nis; he must be born with a good fighting spirit. | 
can learn technic, he can to some extent be | 
court tactics; he can be trained to make good, | 
ful strokes; but if he has not a fighting spirit he! 
just as well give up all ideas of championshi, 
must be the kind of chap who simply cannot | 
couraged, who fights hardest when he is in a ho 
who looks upon every defeat merely as anothe 
stone on the'road to ultimate victory. 
I can best illustrate this by pointing to the ; 
of Tilden. Tilden himself was the antithesis of th’ 
player; he was literally a man made by being : 
He had the singular experience of emerging from ! 
list of defeats into a championship. For twelve | 
teen years he was almost invariably beaten in tht 
or second round of a tournament; but during | 
he never stopped working at his strokes; nev‘ 
sight of his ultimate goal—the Singles Champit 
of the United States and of the world. : 
The will to win in the face of heavy odds is 
tive. It is important not only in itself but beca 
its effect on your opponent. If he knows you 
that fighting spirit he knows he cannot tire you C 
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only to place the ball on Tilden’s backhand in deep 
court and come to the net to make a sure-fire point. 
We all knew it—Tilden himself knew it. 

“My backhand used to be a shining mark at which 
anyone could plug away with impunity,” he said. 
“Bill Johnston had smeared it to a pulp in the final 
round of the championship in 1919, winning three 
sets while I was seeking one.” 

But in 1920 he went to England, and three weeks 
after he came back I played against him in Provi- 
dence in the final round of a tournament. I natu- 
rally played against him as I had always done; 1 
sent the ball deep to his backhand and came in for 
the final kill. But to my astonishment, the old 
tactics did not work. Big Bill whizzed the ball past 
me on practically every occasion with a perfect back- 
hand drive that had amazing speed. It was only a, 
little while until we all realized that in that few 
months in England, Big Bill had developed his back- 
hand from a weak stroke that was the target for all 
his opponents into a backhand that is the greatest 
the game has ever had. It might be argued that 
this was the natural outcome of his games at Wim- 
bledon; that this weak stroke had been strength- 
ened by the necessity for playing against a series of 
brilliant opponents. But that would explain 
it only in part. He admits that he spent 
untold hours in intensive practice, both 


Cranston Holtman, of California 


"e you with a few spectacular strokes, or take you 
ose by sudden changes in tactics. 

(the old sport writers called tennis the most refined 
f torture ever invented. Mentally, the torture 
fm the fact that you make superhuman efforts to 
rir shots well, only to lose the point because you 
ling by a fraction of an inch. You must be alert, 
| and physically, for every second of the game; 
1d must work at a prodigious rate while your body 
Ing in the most fatiguing gymnastics. The tennis 
(vers about twice as much ground in three sets as a 
|)layer covers in his whole game. A match is like 
ébecause the side that holds out longest wins. The 
just, in the moment that he realizes defeat, be able 
he the very stroke that cost him the game—or per- 
] match, or even his title. He 
avays be the artist who appre- 
ie beauty of a perfectly timed 
ven if it was made by an oppo- 
Ha victor. Physically, a boy’s en- 
4is based on his ability to spend 
istrength carefully and wisely, 
ave enough for the.end of the 
jaen he may be hard driven and 
i his reserve force. Mentally, he 
«durance to keep his eye on the 
imind on the spot where it will 
1 his spirit from discouragement, 
tr how the game goes. 


uging On to Your Laurels 


(W that the average boy learns 
lie the word “‘perseverance.’’ He 
immed down his throat at school 
ts time he begins to write copy- 
“rcises and he loathes the sound 
ut not a single person who has 
(1 a place among the first ten in 
tached the top without learning 
le of intensive practice, and that 
|t perseverance means in tennis. 
yiften happens that a young player 
by on his speed and assurance; on 
rigth of a natural instinct for the 
id a good imitative faculty. He 
for a little while, but the time 
hen that is not enough, when he 
‘firmer foundation upon which to 
8 game; and if he has no such 
éon the whole structure of his 
“ig career will come toppling down. 
“ay that those of us who are for- 
mough to rank in the first ten 
Noi the country, practice harder 
Me steadily than the younger chaps 
i still on the way. It is even harder 
non to your laurels than to win 
ist as it is harder to stay married 
“get married, 
teresting example of the value of 
practice was given when Tilden 
Wimbledon in 1920. Before that 
yone who played against him had 
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before he left and while he was in Eng- 
land; and he confidently asserts that 
to it, and to it primarily, he owes his 
United States and world champion- 
ship titles. When Tilden lost a 
bit of the third finger of his right 
hand, he had another chance to 
test the value of intensive prac- 
tice. In order to overcome the 
disadvantage of this, he practiced 
constantly, working over all his 
strokes as if he were beginning 
to learn the game all over again; 
and it was to this intensive prac- 
tice, made necessary by his acci- 
dent, that he probably owes the 
present perfection of his all- 
court game. 
When it comes to strokes the 
most important thing for a boy to 
learn is to keep the ball in play, and 


The Big Three—Richards, Tilden and Johnston 
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Frank T. Anderson. In 
Ovai—Sandy Wiener 


the first thing in that 
direction is the serv- 
ice. 
The service is, of 
course, the most 
important stroke 
because of the 
greater chance of 
scoring on it; and 
the good service is 
one that is difficult 
toreturn, and which, 
when it is returned, 
ean be killed by the 
server. The beginner 
must learn the kind of 
service he can do best 
and specialize in it. He 
must not confine himself to 
it, of course, because he must 
be able to mix up his strokes 
to confuse his opponent; but he 
should not try to develop a smash 
when a twist would get him more points 
in the long run. The cannon ball and 
American twist are the two best services; 
but the former stroke, because it is spec- 
tacular, is greatly overrated. It is all 
right when the player can get enough 
speed into it; but even Tilden’s famous 
cannon-ball service, although it usually 
leaves the spectators gasping, does not 
mean very much in his game. 


Putting a Weakness to Work 


E HIMSELF realizes this; and if you 

watch him closely you will see that 
he seldom uses it more than three or four 
times in a set. He uses it only when he 
is in a ticklish situation and needs the 
point badly. The boy who is beginning to 
play would do better to forget all about 
this tricky service and devote himself to 
the development of a good, reliable, fairly 
fast service that will allow him to take the 
offensive at every opportunity and at the 
same time eliminate any chance of double 
faulting. If he gets into the cannon-ball 
habit he will often send his first ball into 
the net, and that often leads to being pe- 
nalized for double-service faults. 

As for other strokes, there is a very 
good piece of advice that Shaw has put 
into the mouth of one of his characters in 
Fanny’s First Play. It is this: If you 
have a weakness make a virtue of it. If 
you have a weak stroke work on it until 
it becomes your best, even if your other 
strokes suffer temporarily for it. You 
will probably lose game after game while 
you are building up your weakness into 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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UT if Molly was inatten- 
B tive to the conclusion 
of Newbert’s fearful 
tale, Nell was not. Molly had 
other matters about which to 
concern herself; but Nell’s 
attention was riveted on New- 
bert. 

When he paused now she 
cried, “‘ How frightful! How 
perfectly terrible!’ 

She was for a moment si- 
lent, shuddering at the pic- 
ture which he had drawn, the 
picture of awoman maddened 
by fear, fleeing blindly along 
that upper hall, tearing at 
the screen about the sleeping 
porch while the great dog 
leaped at her heels and the 
man came bounding silently 
behind. 

‘What did you do?”’ she demanded. “‘ What did you do?” 

Newbert had been looking toward Molly; but his atten- 
tion returned to Nell again, and he nodded, leaning for- 
ward toward the fire, resting his elbows on his knees, his 
fingers intertwined. 

“You’re a glutton for detail, aren’t you?” he said 
tolerantly. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” she protested, and violently 
shook her head. “‘But what did you do after you found— 
her—there?”’ 

“T see,” he agreed; and looked at Molly again, and then 
carefully ignored her for a while. ‘Well,’ he explained, 
“T looked things over, and I reminded myself that this sort 
of thing was my job; so I took a pretty careful: look 
around, and made some notes and checked up on the time, 
and tried to remember my impressions of this motorboat 
that I’d seen going off, and the dog, and get them as ac- 
curately as possible. I went all over the house to see 
whether there was trouble anywhere else. I told you her 
dressing room had been gone over pretty thoroughly and 
this drawer in the living-room table broken open; and 
there’s a kind of study off the living room with a desk 
there, and he’d been in there too.” 

He hesitated for a moment, then added, “There were 
some letters on the desk that had been ready to mail; let- 
ters she’d written, I guess, stamped and everything. He’d 
opened some of them.”’ 

“Did you look at them?” Nell asked quickly, and he 
smiled at her. 

“That’s my business,” he explained. But he added 
apologetically, ‘It wasn’t—just curiosity. I thought pos- 
sibly I might be able to make some suggestion to the 
police by telephone—save them some time by looking 
around myself. I’ve been mixed up in things of this sort 
before, more or less, of course.’’ 

“What were the letters?” she demanded, and he laughed 
a little. 

“Nothing of any consequence,” he said evasively, and 
before she could insist he continued: ‘‘So I satisfied myself 
I’d seen all there was to see. Didn’t touch anything, of 
course. I took another look at the broken knife in the chair 
and the point lying in the drawer; and it occurred to me 
this chap might come back to get the pieces. But the knife 
was an ordinary sort—kind of a hunting knife. I’ve seen 
guides wear them in the woods. I didn’t figure he’d be 
back. So when I was all set I went to the telephone.” 

“There’s no telephone there,” Nell ejaculated. “I tried 
to get you this evening.” 
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“There’s an 
instrument,’’ 
he told her. 

“But it’s been discon- 

nected. I realized this 

soon as I tried it; the 
wire was dead. That 
made me hurry a bit, 
because it raised the 
question of how I was to get the word around. So I headed 

for the boathouse, on a run by that time. And then I 

slowed down—kind of hated to go away and leave things 

as they were. But there wasn’t anything else to do. I 

thought I’d have to get back to the landing, and then it 

occurred to me there might be a telephone on Big Dog; so 

I took that skiff I came here in and rowed over there. 

“That house was closed up, but I judged I was justified 
in breaking in; so I stuck a rock through a pane of glass 
and opened a window, and sure enough the telephone was 
working.”” He smiled a little. ‘‘Probably I should have 
called the police first, but this was a chance for a big story. 
I knew they could get out a late extra and sell it to the 
theater crowds, and the other papers would be caught 
more or less flat-footed. And I didn’t have anything to tell 
the police that meant hurrying at all. SoI called the office 
first and let them have all the dope, and then I telephoned 
the police uptown here. The man I talked to had seen the 
two men that work out at Little Dog just a few minutes 
before—knew them apparently. Anyway he bolted out 
and stopped them and came back and told me they’d all 
be along pretty shortly. So I went back to Little Dog and 
waited for them to come.” 

“T wouldn’t have stayed there alone for anything in the 
world,”’ Nell declared. ‘‘You couldn’t have hired me. I 
don’t see how you dared.” 

He smiled. ‘‘I was settled down by that time,” he ex- 
plained. “But I didn’t stay in the house. I sat on the 
front veranda and smoked cigarettes.’’ 

“How did you feel?’’ she demanded, and he said 
thoughtfully: 

“Well, I hadn’t taken time for lunch, and I was pretty 
hungry, and I didn’t feel like looting the pantry. SoI just 
sat there and smoked. Didn’t feet particularly nervous. 
It got dark and I turned on some lights. Then the first 
thing I knew my cigarettes were all gone. I’d had pretty 
near a full package when I began. And then I heard the 
motorboat coming, and went down to the wharf to meet 
them, and the excitement commenced all over again.”’ 

“We saw them start from the landing,” Nell explained. 
“T heard them tell Dill Sockford about it. That’s how we 
knew.” 

He laughed. ‘‘They spread it, all right,” he agreed. 
“They hadn’t been there half an hour before there were a 
dozen boats hanging around and a lot of people landing. 
I’d had an idea the summer folks were pretty near all gone 
home by this time of year; but they turned up, a lot of them, 
and natives too—a regular mob. The house was full of 
them.” He made a little gesture. ‘Not much chance of 
finding anything, of course, with them around.” ; 
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““We thought Mr. Main might have gone oy 
might have got off the train at Weirs and stop)| 
on his way up here,’’ she explained; but he shook | 

“No; no, I didn’t see him,’’ he declared. | 

Molly, who had been thus long silent, was s| 
this, by his tone. 

“You know Paul?’’ she asked. ‘ 

He turned to her then again, smiled Teas | 
“Yes,” he said. ‘‘Yes, I know him. I met him-—| 
hesitated. ‘I’ve run into him around town, mot 
In the courts, you know.”’ Paul was, in fact, an 

““He was coming tonight,”’ Molly explained. 
help being a little worried. He wasn’t on th 
meant to come by.”’ ean | 

“T guess there’s nothing to worry about,” he st 
“He probably got held up at the last minute, or m| 
train, or something. Be along in the morning, wo 

Molly studied him thoughtfully; he was not, | 
sure, wholly frank. And she asked after a mt 
ruptly, ‘‘What do you think the—the man who 
was looking for, Mr. Newbert?” i 

“‘Haven’t a notion,” he declared. ‘No, I hay 
idea at all.” 

““Wasn’t it curious,” she suggested, “that yi 
come up to see her on this particular day—out 
days you might have come? Did you come t 
about anything in particular?” 

“Well,” he explained, ‘‘you know these singers 
press agents, and they like publicity.” He 
of course they’re good copy too. People like to 
them.” ny 

“T should think it would be difficult,” she 
“to sit down and interview a person when you ¢ 
what they ought to say. How do you think of a 
ask them?’”’ She smiled faintly. “Or do you 
them the same questions? How do they lik 
States? And how do they keep their figures? A 
face creams do they use? And what chance has’ 
ican girl in grand opera?”’ wf 

He chuckled. ‘You’ve got it down cold,” he | 
“You could land a job with us at any time.” — 

“And I suppose you’d have asked her about b 
she suggested idly, not appearing to look at h | 
saw, for all her seeming inattention, the sti 
features, the guard he set upon his eyes. ae 

“Oh, yes,” he agreed; “yes, ask them anythit 
more personal, the better.” d | 

“She had some lovely ones,’’ Molly comm 
she didn’t bring them up here. If she had, a ve 
think he was after them.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” he assented uncomfor' aD 

“She wore beautiful rings,’’ Nell interjec 
I’ve seen them. Were they gone?” ‘ 

Newbert shook his head. ‘“ Didn’t seem to be, - 
“There were some on her fingers; and there were 
and a bracelet or two, and so on, earrings and thin} 
that, in a/box in her dressing room.” 

“Had he found them?” Molly asked, and he 1) 
uneasily. 
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r,” he agreed. ‘Oh, yes, they werescattered around.” 
| who had been watching Molly, cried suddenly, 
|), what are you trying to—to find out? Do you 
vnything about it?” 

Molly after a moment’s hesitation looked at New- 
gain, and she smiled. 

71 needn’t be afraid of alarming us,”’ she told that 
onan. “T’m a grown woman, and not a particularly 
9; one.” She eyed him thoughtfully. ‘‘ You must 
»{r. Raleigh too,” she suggested. 

, odded, eyes attentive. “Yes.” 

jre you seen him lately?’’ Molly asked. 

»yert laughed uncomfortably. “You’re all right,” 
pjauded. “Yes; yes, that’s the story. I had lunch 
m and Mr. Main Tuesday, and they were talk- 
__” He checked himself, looked at Nell. 

!Molly said quickly, “It’s all right.” She smiled. 
vin it now. She might as well know.” She spoke to 
rectly. “Paul bought an emerald from Madame 
i, last week,” she told Nell—“bought it and gave it 
¢ L expect that is what this man—I expect he was 
for that.” She turned back to Newbert. ‘‘That’s 
gu think, isn’t it?” 

jeried quickly, ‘‘An emerald! Where is it, Molly? 
taakes you think a 

jstairs,”’ Molly said softly, with a little movement 
s1ead; and Nell’s eyes turned that way. But New- 
|)ked quickly at the naked windows all about them, 
jolly saw his glance. 

\y did you do that?” she asked. 

Jat do you mean?” he countered. “Do what?” 
cy smiled, watching him. “I know something about 
| assured him. “‘Mr. Raleigh was with us the night 
1 saw the emerald. I could see at the time that she 
yrried about it—half afraid of it. Mr. Raleigh said 
as some story about it, or he said he had heard she 
y;one that carried astory. But he couldn’t remember 
>1e story was.” 

sbert hesitated. ‘‘He’s been trying to dig it up,” he 
zed at last. 


“‘and Then I Heard the Motorboat Coming, and Went Down to the Wharf to Meet Them, 


“T think,” Molly said slowly, ‘‘that you knew about it 
too. I have a feeling you came up to ask Madame Capello 
to tell you the story. Is that it? Was that how you hap- 
pened to come?” 

He said, after a moment, frankly, ‘‘ Yes, you’re right. 
You see,’ he explained, “‘we get on the track of things like 
this, get the whole story, maybe; but it isn’t safe to print 
the things unless they come from headquarters. I was 
going to ask her some questions about it. I expected her 
to refuse to talk, or to deny the whole yarn; but even if 
she did, I could print it and then say that she denied it, or 
that she wouldn’t talk about it. Do you see?” 

“But why; Molly asked—‘‘why did you come over 
here, to this island?” 

He smiled. “Oh, didn’t I tell you?” he exclaimed. ‘“‘I 
got lost. Just happened to turn up here, that was all. 
Might have rowed around the lake all night if I hadn’t 
seen your lights.” ; 

Molly shook her head. ‘“‘You’re a young man of one 
idea,”’ she told him. “If you were a doctor you’d never 
tell a patient he was seriously ill. But I know that some- 
thing—it’s perfectly plain—something made you think 
he might come here. You came over to warn us, didn’t 
you? Or was it just to ask some questions, perhaps to see 
the emerald?”’ 

Newbert laughed uncomfortably. “‘You know, you’re 
making it darned hard for me,” he confessed. ‘‘I know 
how it feels now to be interviewed.” He added with ap- 
parent frankness, “‘I expected to find Mr. Main here— 
thought he might put me up for the night.” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘You wouldn’t come away from 
Little Dog for that. You’d stay there to keep an eye on 
things and make sure you found out whatever happened, 
for your paper. You wouldn’t come calmly away from the 
island, just to look for a place to sleep, would you?” 

“‘T thought it was later,’’ he reminded them. ‘It seemed 
later to me. It seemed as though I’d been there a long 
time.” 

She hesitated. ‘‘You’re provoking,” she told him. 
“‘And a little inclined to patronize us. Probably because 


we’re women. Most men are that way, suppose. Patron- 
ize and protect. I don’t mind being protected. I’d as soon 
you were a dozen men, policemen, or soldiers or something. 
But I hate being patronized and I hate being evaded. Why 
did you think he might come here, Mr. Newbert?”’ 

Nell had been listening intently, watching them both, 
her eyes turning this way and that from one to the other; 
the firelight on her face glowed like gold upon her brown 
skin, and her hair was filled with little burning lights like 
fire. He caught her eye, and for a moment he was struck, 
poignantly, by her beauty, so that his throat filled. Their 
eyes held; and Nell must have felt how deeply the sight of 
her affected him, for after a moment she said in a low 
voice, friendly and reassuring, ‘Tell her—Jim.” 

He roused himself abruptly, wrenched his eyes away, 
and he looked at Molly and smiled. 

“Well, all right,” he agreed. “It’s guesswork on my 
part. Maybe I’m wrong.” He hesitated. ‘‘ You remem- 
ber, I said he’d opened some letters on her desk, letters all 
stamped and ready to mail?”’ Molly nodded. “Well, one 
of them was to a bank in New York,” he explained. “She 
asked them to credit to her account a check which she had 
inclosed. She named the amount—nineteen hundred dol- 
lars. And the check was gone.’’ He was silent a moment, 
then continued: “‘I thought it might be among the litter, 
and I looked all through the desk, and it wasn’t there. Sol 
wondered if this chap might not have taken it, and I won- 
dered what it was; and then it occurred to me that it 
might be the check Mr. Main had given her for the 
emerald.” 

Molly nodded. ‘‘It must have been,’’ she agreed. 

He met her eyes, then lowered his own. ‘‘It just seemed 
possible he might figure that out,’’ he explained, “and 
figure out that you had the stone and come over here. I 
thought he’d probably come tonight if he was coming; so 
I figured I’d come over and get Paul and we’d lay for him.”’ 

He ended; and for a little no one of them spoke, each 
weighing this possibility. Nell stirred, and left her chair 
and sat down beside Molly on the wicker seat before the 
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and the Excitement Commenced All Over Again” 


HE prime requisites for collecting are a flair for books 

and a genuine love of the game. Lacking these, let 

no one attempt the gentle art of book collecting, 
whatever its rewards.” 

I quote these dicta from some earlier words of my own 
upon the subject, because I believe them to be important. 
They should stand, I think, at the beginning and at the 
end of any paper designed to instruct the novice. It is my 
firm conviction that the unbookish individual who turns 
his attention to book collecting solely for profit is letting 
himself in for a discouraging probation period. In time, 
no doubt, he may learn enough about values, at least ex- 
trinsic values, to justify his undertaking; but lacking the 
instinctive taste of the born collector, he is likely for some 
years to have a disappointing time of it. Encouraged by 
the success of others, he may rashly assume that all first 
editions are valuable, that all volumes carrying inscrip- 
tions by their authors are readily to be converted into cash, 
that all books printed before the year 1850 are desiderata 
by reason of their age, and that coffee stains and missing 
leaves somehow add stature to a volume’s importance. 


What is a First Edition? 


PRANgey, I have little sympathy for this individual, 
and usually it is with malicious enjoyment that I listen to 
his tale of woe. He is disliked equally by dealers and collec- 
tors, and he reflects little credit upon a profession that he 
attempts to adorn. In particular is this true of the wide- 
eared type of shrewd young man—and I have known some 
dozens of him—who loiters in the shabbier bookshops to 
listen in on the talk that occurs between collectors. He 
annoys everybody by the mere fact of his existence. I say 
I have known dozens of him, and I have no doubt that he 
exists in hundreds. I know exactly what his gameis. Itis 
to eavesdrop until he has learned what writers’ books are 
at the moment being sought by the up-to-date collectors, 
and then to hurry away in search of those books before 
they can be discovered by the men whose conversation has 
furnished him his information. Often he finds them, but he 
is no more entitled to his triumph than is the schoolboy 
who copies his neighbor’s answers during an examination. 
He is an insufferable nuisance; but I am admitting that 
he can and does learn enough, at length, occasionally to 
turn for himself a-very pretty penny. 
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I Know a Collector Who Spends Hours With a Reading Glass, 
Searching for Minute Evidences of an Internal Nature, Where 


Direct Evidence as to an Edition is Lacking 


His tale of woe, for the most part, is directed against the 
wiser collectors who turn their backs upon him, and against 
the dealers who, during the period of his probation, will not 
buy the worthless volumes he offers for sale, who in later 
years will not pay the exaggerated prices he believes he 
should receive for his more authentic finds. That fre- 
quently he is fleeced by the dealers is beyond question, but 
he invites it by his crudeness and by his offensive combi- 
nation of arrogance and servility. 

There are other objectionable types in the field, but there 
is no need to dwell upon them. Such advice as I have to 
offer is not for them, but for the honest collector to whom 
books are something more than commodities, to be picked 
up like old iron and sold like old dental fillings. I should 
be sorry to be the means of inducing any person to become 
a collector or a speculator, merely to make money. And, 
indeed, only persons of some culture and intelligence may 
hope to be consistently successful, since the possibilities of 
profit depend so largely upon the tastes and inclinations 
of the collector. 

I shall assume that I am talking to intelligent begin- 
ners whose plan is to collect at once for pleasure and 
for profit. 

Book collecting is a subject so enormous that it is liter- 
ally true that a large library might be brought together of 
volumes solely concerned with that fascinating pursuit. 
Its subdivisions include practically every subject upon 
which books have been written—that is to say, there are 
collectors of books on surgery and there are collectors of 
books on tobacco and there are collectors of books on 
American history, on chess, on Gothic architecture, on 
Shakspere, on printing, on sorcery, on firearms, on book- 
plates and on languages. There are collectors of diction- 
aries and there are collectors of Bibles. There are collectors 
of books of certain periods, of rare bindings, of manuscript 
volumes and of old almanacs. The list is endless. 

Whatever subject interests a man with a passion for 
collecting, that subject he collects in all its printed mani- 
festations. There are, however, a number of subjects of 
outstanding appeal, and it is the books upon those subjects 
that are in greatest demand. And as in all other enter- 
prises involving an exchange of money, the law of supply 
and demand operates in the enterprise of buying and sell- 
ing rare books. Great libraries, brought to the hammer 

at the death or bankruptcy of their compilers, have been 
dispersed for golden sums, and single volumes purchased 
at ridiculous figures have netted extraordinary profits. 
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To be sure, the market fluctuates, but a reall 
sirable volume, of the right edition, always will } 
a number of times its purchase price upon the 
lication. 

A primer of book collecting is not the plac 
cussion of such items as incunabula—vol 
before the year 1500—Elzevirs, Gutenberg 3 
books, or the quarto editions of Shakspere. 
libraries contain whole volumes upon these ; 
the moment, as a casual glance at contempo 
catalogues will prove, the market runs stror 
editions, and in large part to modern first edi 
as it is these volumes that the beginning coll 
likely to encounter in his browsings, and to re 
he encounters them, let the talk be for a 
editions. 

What is a first edition? Obviously it is the 
of a book. Those volumes printed in the first 
presses, perhaps 1000 in number, perhaps 50 
editions. Later printings, as the sales justif 
second editions and third editions, and so 0 
to a collector, except in unusual circumstan 
interest whatever. However, first editions are 
50,000 lots only when the popularity of an auth 
and it will be clear to everybody that a 
50,000 copies were printed at a clip is less lil 
a rarity than a book of which only 1000 
printed. 


The Fewer the Higher 


Wee instance, the publication not many ye 
a young author’s first novel was not at all 
event that publication of his latest novel has p 
Possibly 1000 copies of that first novel comp s 
edition, possibly 2000, but the first printing of # 
opus was widely advertised as having been 60,0 
Yet despite the high superiority of the la st 
measured beside the merit of that earlier performs 
first book always will command a higher figure in the 
book mart. Let the class in book collecting answet 
Quite right! Because there are fewer of the one ‘ 
the other. el 
Out of the foregoing arise at once two other ques) 
How is a rt edition to be told from a second or 
edition, and what or whose first editions shall one ¢0’ 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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} ord “resting” is perhaps the most 
2 in the dictionary of an actor. It 
so the most misleading. There is 
rest, either of mind or body, for a 
. the rank and file of the actor’s craft who finds 
¢: of a job—unless, of course, he has had the more 
inusual good luck to have been in a long engage- 
hsuch an event, becoming rarer every day, except 
of musical plays, he can look with a certain com- 
yn the immediate present and the not too distant 
bause of a comfortable balance in the bank. He 
ake a cottage at one of the numerous charming 
ysummer resorts in which to install his family for 
¢nths and play the part in actual life of a substan- 
ss man, or he can go to Europe on a bus man’s 
_e the plays there and do himself fairly well. 
cong-established star, the actor or actress who is 
at of drawing a too large salary as well as a per- 
(the gross receipts, the word “‘resting’”’ conveys 
lit its Websterly definition, namely—‘“‘ Ceasing to 
») act; ceasing to be moved or agitated; lying; 
tanding; depending or relying.”’ Any of these 
snay be adopted by these particular and not too 
iartists in their country houses while they search 
tack of eagerly submitted plays for one with an 
y part. 


jeterate Micawbers of the Boards 


{ vast majority of the profession, however, the end 
ri invariably spells the beginning of anxiety, and 
tosis of the word which wears a refreshing implica- 
t;not borne out infact. Once an actor, always an 
with few exceptions the followers of Thespis do 

it look for work when they are open to engage- 

ut in the process of looking for work they work 
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As He Marched Along the Country Roads 
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very hard indeed. If they belong to the male persuasion 
they haunt theatrical clubs and, metaphorically speaking, 
keep their ears to the ground. In other words, they snatch 
at the hint of an impending production as a chipmunk 
snatches at nuts. They haunt the agents’ offices daily and 
follow the round of managerial sanctums with ever- 
wearying feet. The members of the gentle sex have no 
clubs of this sort, and so rely upon the agents to bring to an 
end their unrestful periods of leisure and put them back 
into work. 

How these charming people manage to live during the 
sometimes long hiatus between one play and another is a 
mystery tome. Butchers and bakers have to be paid and 
laundresses cannot live upon air. Rooms, however modest, 
have their rents attached, and the owners of delicatessen 
shops are not more charitably inclined than tailors, with 
their useful irons, or the proprietors of drug stores, to 
which frail humanity must head from time to time. And 
yet it is true to say that actors and actresses manage, by a 
process known only to themselves, to look as spruce and 
well turned out while out of work as when in the enjoyment 
of a prosperous run. 

There are, of course, many ways that are wholly unknown 
to the public in which these inveterate Micawbers, who 
spend so great a part of their lives in waiting for something 
to turn up, meet the horrid requirements of relentless fate. 
There is, for instance, the histrionic habit that is known as 
“touching someone down.” The generosity of the profes- 
sion is such that the actor in work deliberately sets aside so 
much of his weekly salary as a sinking fund for his friends. 
Every night as he emerges from the stage door he is pre- 
pared to hand out small but welcome sums to his brothers 
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Z of the grease paint who dart out of the shad- 
; ows with an outstretched hand, or who wait 
at the club for his arrival, with an impromptu 
plea made at leisure. 

Then there are the pawnshops where the fruits of luckier 
days are deposited with an inelastic uncle when the sun is 
behind the clouds. There are also certain managers, grate- 
ful for former favors, who may be relied upon to make ad- 
vances to those actors in times of stress who have served 
them well and loyally in the past. Dramatists are on the 
list, too, and in London, especially, when one of them has 
the temerity to enter the Green Room Club, heimmediately 
becomes like a honeycomb to a swarm of bees. It is a re- 
markable thing that whereas certain actors can always be 
relied upon to memorize their lines, they have the most 
faulty memories when it comes to the question of loans. 


Character Part at the Crossing 


N THE course of a long experience with actors and their 

way of living I have met several, however, who are not 
content to rest during the process of enforced leisure. There 
is, for instance, the case of one who had made a certain 
reputation for himself in the English provinces, after hav- 
ing played for several years in repertoire and in the touring 
companies sent out from London, in which he took leading 
parts. Having a delicate wife and several children, it was 
quite impossible for him to carry on when he was not fortu- 
nate enough to be engaged, and so, being a great admirer of 
Thackeray, he adopted the practice of the hero of one of 
that great master’s stories and swept a crossing. 

Very carefully made up to represent a dilapidated gen- 
tleman of three score years and ten and assuming an air of 
quiet dignity and good breeding, he posted himself at the 
corner of one of the busiest streets in Liverpool, dressed in a 
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He Spouted Shakspere 
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sea ——” An eastbound ex- 

press between Buffalo and 
Rochester was fleeing in the dusk 
through the yards of a third- 
magnitude town—warehouses, tanks and lum- 
ber piles, red and green lights already show- 
ing, stretches of filthy snow still visible in the 
last daylight. Six men occupied one of the 
Pullman smoking compartments, and the one 
who spoke sat by the window facing forward. 
He was unknown to any of the others, a squarish 
man who smoked a pipe with enduring regard. 
In the far corner sat a young man with restless hands, a 
game smile and tired eyes. He had the look of one who 
has been developed in athletics in college, but who has 
neglected all such training for several years. He was 
dressed unobtrusively but well, smoked restlessly and with- 
out enjoyment. The mark of possible success was in his 
face, yet the indication of temporary failure, at least, was 
unmistakable. 

“At the end of every street, unless you’re looking inland, 
you see a piece of curving shore—broad yellow sand, green 
water or blue water and surf lines,” the man by the window 
resumed. 

“California?” one of the others asked. 

ce No.”’ 

“Ttaly?” 

“No; down in Sonora, on the Gulf. No winter except 
a rain now and then—you can hear the showers come on 
with a thrash—and no hurry down there unless someone 
starts shooting, which I’ve sure got to report they haven’t 
grown out of yet. Someone always keeps the cathedral 
bells tumbling while the firing goes on. Guess they 
wouldn’t know what they were shooting about if the bells 
stopped. All the rest are saints’ days.” 

The voice was rich and easy; many a night’s rest had 
doubtless been lost listening to it. Just now he was occu- 
pied refilling his pipe. Entirely unhurried, the big hands 
worked with care and finesse. His tobacco was in leaf— 
gold and brown leaves which he arranged long-filler 
fashion, tucking the bundle deftly into the bowl and 
twisting off the ends. 

“JT don’t take tobacco by the lungful. I just smoke,” 
he went on. ‘‘And the finest strip of shore line I ever saw 
is down there. You could drive a car for miles on the sand 
at low tide, only you couldn’t get your car there yet—not 
overland.” 

The young man in the far corner rose with a jerk at this 
point and pushed his way out through the curtain. 

“That’s Milt Conway,” one of the travelers offered. 
“Works out of Brooklyn. They say he’s pulling down his 
ten thousand this year, and worth more. A commercial 
magazine typed him recently as one of four young super- 
salesmen.” 

The squarish man seemed entirely unruffled that his 
offering was sidetracked. 

“Milt has averaged a Pullman berth five nights a week, 
forty weeks a year, for the last five years,” the traveler 
went on. “Damn near a record. This is Friday night. 
He’ll be home tomorrow, and leaves New York Sunday 
night or early Monday morning; goes down the sea- 
board—Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, then into 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, with a week-end in Chicago. 
Second week out he does the lake towns—Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Buffalo. I meet him on this train every 
second Friday.” 


| KNOW a little town by the 


A Sparkling Harbor; on its Golden 
Concepcion! 


Rim the Little Town. 


“How often did you say he tears around this circuit?” 
the squarish man asked. 

“Twenty times a year anyway.” 

“T want to know ——” and the mouth stayed open. 

Others came and went, but the man who knew the town 
by the sea kept his seat. He was alone with his pipe an 
hour later when the young man hinted at as a super- 
salesman returned. ‘‘You 
made me sick a little while 
ago,” he laughed, ‘‘but I had 
to come back. That little 
town you spoke of a 

“Tt’sstill there, 
mister. Hername 
is Concepcion.” 

The other 
reached foracard. 

“They told me 
your name, Mr. 
Conway. Mineis 
Quinlan — Mat 
Quinlan.” 

“T sell yarns— 
woolen yarns, 
colored yarns.” 

“Mine is cows 
and steers — and 
oil,” said Mr. Quinlan. 
“‘T’ve got some watered 
desert round Yuma.” 

“About that little 
town,’’ Conway said 
thirstily. ‘I’m getting 
off at Rochester.” 

““You’re welcome to 
know, mister. I hap- 
pened onto oil some 
years back, which got 
to bringing me to New 
York—back and forth 
between Yuma and New 
York every short while. 

A man can get tired as a dog 
in the saddle and be all right 
next morning, but the kind of 
tiredness from sitting in trains 
gets meaner and meaner, piles 
up like a grudge. Why, there 
were two or three officesin New 
York that I thought couldn’t 
keep open unless I got there.” 

“Legs ever feel woody?’ 
Conway asked suddenly. 
“iver tell yourself you could 
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put through the day and not be able to make y| 
lieve it? Did the faces of the porters all get; 
alike to you—black faces, all alike?” 
“No, my symptoms didn’t take on like | 
morning coming into New York I knew I was}: 
tired of trains, but I wasn’t played out like yo| 
The other put his hand to his jaw and hi) 
rather tightly. “Then what?” P| 
“T took the first train back into the Southwe| 
stop at the ranch when I got to Yuma; just s| 
the boys, saddled a stout-legged pony and ker | 
over the border down into Sonora—kept on 
rounded a headland and there she lay—in al 
“‘What did you say was its nan 
“Concepcion. It was growing | 
found something, the minute I || 
plaza and heard the bells. When 
Johnny Lindlahr’s Lazaret 1 was | 
Friend of mine now, Johnny is—| 
forty years. If you don| 
long you could get there | 
old man stops sitting in | 
before the first motor cal 
“T’ve got to make a | 
way said. ‘‘Why, the oth 
all I could see in the was! 
a lot of colored suspender : 
some down. I asked the 
brushing me what dayitwi| 
Tuesday. I knew it was| 
fromthat. Train due7:57- | 
: time. Cle 
good ati! 
to slosh | 
rainin,bi! 
way’s Vi 
ered—“ ’ 
thinkin 
raining | 
Did you | 
to and } 
somethin 
and ther 
thinking! 
was sO, ( 
it had st¢ 
“No, J 
‘ solid buil 
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The Main Door Was Being 
Pushed Again From Outside 
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wek I’ve kept the yarns moving, but everything 
sen queer as that crowded washroom—always 
) it was raining outside. Wednesday night in 
[ad dinner with a girl named Frances, and Thurs- 
yn Buffalo a little friend of mine named Carlotta 
y—only I kept calling her Fanny at dinner. 
jie thing, Carlotta; keeps the back of her neck 
p ter than most, and has the funniest little white 
«id see her through a film, 
yher celery as she kidded 
on the whole dinner about 
y her Fanny.” 
getting a little over my 
' Quinlanremarked. ‘All 
gout women of late is from 
Ruthie Hempstead. Her 
Rhode Island, but she’s 
jhe ranch now. A new 
_ everything but looks, 
i has her own little code 
tors from no man. Been 
..d underseas and up in the 
<rs—just to show she can 
“a man goes. I believe 
yulldoggin’ a steer once to 
ucan do what a man can, 
ad out.” 
2's bored eyes turned de- 
j out the window. Mr. 
sw that thespell was broken 
ied the talk back to the 
s by the sea. 
( the dunes back of Con- 
ney grow a lot of white 
'. resumed, “‘and one day 
rI noticed how oily the 
»ced. You'll have to excuse 
t, but that’s my pet little 
jag an oil man. So I took 
nd grant among the vine- 
oneepecion was generous, 
]didn’t steal nothing, but 
utry a ways is a big town 
é Miguel, and San Mig got 
1 the concession. She’s 
1y ever since. That’s one 
wy we have shooting affairs 
ito time in that section of 
1 the little snack in the 
jon toward Albany Quin- 
Howed. ‘I’ve got the idea 
ip like you might take to 
ad her little ways.” 


ere at the ranch in Yuma 
sater. It was like the with- 
ca drug that Milt Conway 
ning to know. The reac- 
lt take him while he was 
irom New York; but set 
in the sunlight, he began 
vaat the five years had done 


rid lived over all the pits 
Ist, reviewing in close-up 
y movement all the mis- 
fis twenty-seven years. He 
to recall that he had com- 
1 harrowing crime, merely 
l) a grind and all but ruined 
er the thing called career. 
say you're looking, Milt, I 
(d better do the first sixty 
ithe truck,’’ Quinlan sug- 
< the plans for the Sonora 
aired. “I’m sending some 
pods down that far—to the 
t} road, where I keep a corral 
‘timals. No, I’m not going 
va you this trip, but Ruthie 
2nd my man, Bud Husong, 
oa day ahead, because 
king their horses full route. 
spony waitin’ for you down 
«ral, and four or five days 
¢ him after that, taking it 


‘stened vaguely, his effort 
a mere making signs with 
1h. His particular and private aversion was to 
lio tried to be like a man. If this one would 
® her back turned until his nerve was restored! 
‘going full distance by saddle and he with the 

oods. The slick-haired Bud Husong, decorated 

brero, thin soiled gloves that seemed all but 


, Was at her side when not at the side of Quinlan, 
Oss. 


“(what a Place to Run to—Here to Concepcion!’ He Said. 


“Bud will take care of everything,’ the latter said. 
“He’s got a precise shootin’ eye and a clamp with his 
knees without losing a pedal that would squeeze water out 
of a cement sack. No, I don’t mean Bud’s a bicycle 
rider. That boy has sat Sky Rocket to the whistle, and 
Gangrene, Mad Madge and others more gentle, at Chey- 
enne and way up in Pendleton, where boys are boys. By 
the way, that’s quite a cow pony—the white one Bud’s 


Heart:Free,’’ She Answered 
takin’ along this trip. You might look Ted over. He’s 
Bud’s top horse.” 

Milt did so, drawing up to the white one with the silver- 
mounted saddle. The beast’s head and ears dropped with 
a sneering look and his hindquarters teetered, the nigh 
hoof like a coiled spring. 

“Careful, mister; not too close,” Bud said. “‘Ted’s a 
one-man horse.” 


“How Much Nicer to be Here— 
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Quinlan’s niece and Bud Husong had left the day be- 
fore. The truck was ready and roaring, its delicate pas- 
senger aboard when Mat Quinlan called up, “Only one 
thing, Milt—stay close to Concepcion!”’ 
Milt’s head was clearer after that first sixty miles, but 
he wasn’t altogether bumped out of his blur. Riding with 
the pack train of twenty burros after that, he knew a single 
balm—that Miss Hempstead for the most part stayed 
ahead with Bud Husong. Milt saw 
her back, which he preferred for the 
time being, and heard her laugh at 

_intervals, while his own pony lagged 
back to the last Mexican or the 
tiredest burro. 

On the fifth morning the pack 
train set out in full daylight, but 
rambled in shadow for two hours 
thereafter, with a big headland at 
the left, as they moved south. Out 
yonder the sea dazzled Milt’s eyes. 
A hubbub presently ahead—the girl’s 
voice. She and Bud Husong were in 
the sunlight; the rest of the train 
still in the shadow of the headland. 
A minute later Milt’s pony rounded 
the curve. A sparkling harbor; on 
its golden rim the little town. 

Concepcion! 

A red roof or two; blue-and-yellow 
stuccos as they neared, some tall 
greens behind, and, back of all, the 
toasted hills of Sonora. A little later 
the train crossed the plaza under the 
shiny black statue of a Spanish 
gentleman, and Milt found a chance 
to break away, entering the town 
alone. A sort of eternal golden 
morning lay upon the street as 
quietly asupona field. Hehad never 
been in such a hush, and never been 
in quite such an indescribable ten- 
sion for a spell not to break. Down 
the first street to the right he saw 
the sickle of shore, green-edged, 
with low lazy lines of surf. The 
sleepy tumbling of the cathedral 
bells didn’t interfere with the silence. 

Another street, another stretch 
of shore. He was like a man so 
hungry that he couldn’t eat in or- 
derly peace. He must submit to be- 
ing disturbed if necessary without 
showing fight. In spite of the light, 
a bit strong for his eyes, he had 
never seen anything so vividly as 
now—the town of Concepcion as a 
whole and in detail; the high statue 
of the Spanish gentleman with his 
wet-iron look; uneven printing on 
the tinted stucco walls—sastreria, 
sabateria, lavadero; soft-voiced Mex- 
icans who passed, the face of a 
Chinese; the sparkling arcs of shore 
down each street. 

A Mexican soldier with an ancient 
rifle stopped him in front of a blocky 
bullet-scarred building with loop- 
holes, making it plain that he must 
cross the street to pass. From the 
opposite side he looked through the 
main entrance of the barracks into 
the stone-paved patio beyond; and 
presently followed a side street to the 
shore at the end of the plaza, where 
stood an old Spanish inn with an 
upper and lower veranda facing the 
sea. An oldish woman with a Scotch 
face stood in the doorway, and Milt 
suddenly knew that he had come 
here to lodge. 

“Yes, there’s another upper room 
overlooking the water,’’ she said. 

His baggage safely deposited, Milt 
moved out on the upper veranda, 
and there he saw her profile— Miss 
Hempstead taking in the sea from 
her side of the rail. 

“Did you come here too?” she 
asked, turning. 


He listened to her quick steps in the next room. He 
heard her voice, and the Scotch woman’s. The girl wanted 
ollas of water. She was busy as a bride coming into her 
first flat. She wasn’t like Fanny or Carlotta or Anne 
Bogue or any of the rest. No wonder they were fresh at 
dinnertime and for a while afterward; they didn’t come to 
life until late afternoon. This girl had been in the saddle 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Pure and Applied 


HE Science sisters, Pure and Applied, are a strange 

pair. Applied is the starry-eyed goddess, the wonder 
worker, who gets on the first page of newspapers and 
captivates the imagination of men. She speaks the lan- 
guage of the people, gives them what they want, and every 
year perfects new gifts to make life easier or longer or more 
amusing. Her wares are merchantable. They can be used 
in the home, in the office and in industry. They can be 
exploited, capitalized, quoted on the stock exchange and 
made to pay dividends. 

As a publicity hound, Applied Science leads the pack. 
She is her own press agent and the sun never sets on the 
free advertising she gets. The other month she promised 
to make a synthetic beefsteak or a peach Melba out of a 
bucket of coal tar, and all the world thrilled with wonder. 
The other day she enabled a lady at the Savoy, in London, 
to pick up her room telephone and get her apartment in 
New York. More gasps of world-wide admiration ensued, 
Presently she will give us cold light, cheaper power, 
cures for two or three dread diseases and speaking motion 
pictures in color transmitted by radio. Her exploits are 
on every tongue and the wealth of the world is at her feet. 

Pure Science is the wallflower, the ugly duckling, the 
elder sister who lives secluded and remote, unknown and 
unpraised. She does not advertise her astounding feats, 
and could not if she would, for the only language she knows 
is a jumble of Latin, Greek, calculus and mathematical 
formulas. Only a few professors can understand what she 
is driving at. During the past thirty years Pure Science 
has had a more fruitful career than during any like period 
in the world’s history, with the possible exception of the 
times in which the discoveries of Newton and Galileo were 
gaining currency. Within the span of this short era three 
or four of the laws which keep the universe on the track, 
so to speak, have been discredited. One or two have been 
shot full of holes and another has been brought under 
grave suspicion. 

Professor Millikan, of Pasadena, the Nobel prize winner, 
who uses those miniature solar systems called atoms for 
laboratory playthings, recently listed no fewer than twenty- 
one vital discoveries which must be added to the score 
made by Pure Science during the past generation. These 


new conceptions are so revolutionary that they have bereft 
the scientists of their old universe, as familiar and almost 
as simple as an eight-day clock, and have put in its place 
a new and strange mechanism in which mass and energy 
are interchangeable and everything is topsy-turvy or inside 
out. Pure Science, it seems, has smuggled the universe off 
into the laboratories and taken it apart to see what makes 
it tick, and now refuses to put it together again in the same 
old way. All the mischief is cloaked in the mystery of tech- 
nicality; and even when the culprit says frankly that the 
Equations of Maxwell are no better than they should be 
and that the Second Law of Thermodynamics is a joke, 
who knows what she is talking about? 

After a time, however, Applied Science will have di- 
gested Pure’s new ideas and discoveries, and presently 
she will have perfected some undreamed-of machine or 
process which will do some supposedly impossible thing; 
or she will make the world gasp by performing some 
startling and: invaluable feat in chemistry or physics or 
biology. Applied, as usual, will get all the cash and the 
credit, the honor and glory, and Pure will go on starving in 
seclusion and obscurity. Applied is forever stealing Pure’s 
ideas and breathing the breath of life into them. Pure 
discovers a new element and gets three lines of agate on 
an inside page. Applied, after much experimenting, learns 
that the stuff will make steel harder or tougher or less sus- 
ceptible to rust. Immediately there are millions in it and 
it becomes a nine days’ wonder. Pure identifies the sub- 
stance the lack of which prevents diabetics from assim- 
ilating sugar. Applied manufactures the chemical on a 
commercial scale, and every diabetic is a customer. 

No wonder that Applied is as rich as she is popular and 
that Pure goes on starving in her garret. What is worse, 
the great mass of bright young scientists are going where 
the money is; and Applied can outbid Pure for their 
services ten to one. Pure’s Old Guard consists largely of 
college professors. The Old Guard is loyal, but during the 
past decade the undergraduate body in our colleges has 
doubled, and men who used to do a little teaching and 
much research are now condemned to the treadmill of the 
classroom. For years the situation has been going from 
bad to worse. The advancement of learning in America 
will inevitably mark time or proceed along a narrow front 
unless something is done to finance Pure Science. 

Such are the conditions which caused Secretary Hoover, 
Secretary Mellon, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, Mr. Elihu Root, 
Mr. John W. Davis, Mr. Owen D. Young and a dozen other 
men of world-wide reputation to get together and form the 
National Research Endowment. They are engaged in rais- 
ing a fund of twenty million dollars or more with which to 
assist American universities in carrying on research in pure 
science. This movement has the heartiest support of big 
business and the indorsement of college presidents and 
men of learning everywhere. Little business and individ- 
uals of wealth ought to swing into line and get behind this 


endeavor with cash and work and influence, Its impor- | 


tance cannot be overestimated; and its results, though they 
cannot be definitely forecast, will inevitably justify the ex- 
penditure a hundred times over. If we are to build for the 
future we must give Applied Science new and firm foun- 
dations for her superstructures. Acceptance of this prin- 
ciple is proof of the giver’s vision. 

Long before the Christian Era, statecraft had completed 
its extensive repertory of blunders. There is little reason 
to suppose that in the future statesmen will do much more 
for the race than they have in the past. It is to the 
scientists that we must look for our food, our transporta- 
tion, communication, betterment of living conditions and 
gradual social evolution. What could be a better invest- 
ment than to give them what they require for the fulfill- 
ment of such stupendous responsibilities? 


' Another Government in Business 


HE world crop of sugar has been on the increase, due to 
maintained expansion of sugar-cane acreage and pro- 
gressive recovery of sugar-beet acreage in Europe. The 
price has declined in consequence, and sugar has been one 
of the cheapest of foods. At the low price the American 
consumption has been very heavy. The low price has been 
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capitalists who have made heavy investment 
has, indeed, been tacitly admitted that the tg 
sugar imported from Cuba has been and is bein, 
Cuban producer rather than by the America; 
Efforts to restrict the crop and thus eleva. 
have recently culminated in a positive policy | 
of the Cuban cabinet. It has been officially | 
that the cabinet approves of a plan to reduce, 
cent the crop of the next two years. How this! 
complished and the curtailment distributed 
various producing units is vaguely sketched, | 
plained, in proposed enactments. | 
Legislation has been proposed establishing | 
Board of Sugar Defense, at once a fact-finding 
devising organization. It is proposed to ley | 
sugar produced in excess of the predetermined || 
impose fines for anticipating or prolonging the, 
cutting cane and for exceeding the assigned quo 
also, to make it a criminal offense to issue a D 
cast or estimate of the crop. 
It is not at all clear how this is supposed {| 
growers, crushers and exporters respectively, | 
outside the bounds of possibilities for a discuss| 
as to the proportions of reduction to be assig 
Cuban-owned and American-owned units respe | 
In any event, we observe another governme 
in an attempt to limit production and elevate 1| 
haps the commercial situation of the sugar @' 
extreme as to make the government helpless in 
political agitation. At this distance one must no} 
We are, however, concerned that the proposed: 
be accurately named and clearly understood. | 
be the result—higher prices for American cons 
so, will this lead to lowered consumption in 1 
States and to further stimulation of sugar prc| 
other parts of the world? 


| 


War:Lost Export Trade 


HE recent shifts in export trade have attra. 
tion both to the balance of trade and to the | 
commodities concerned. One of these, phosphat 
serves mention as an illustration of a large ex| 
that has been placed in jeopardy and, indeec| 
ruined by new post-war competition. 
Before the war the United States was the lar | 
source of phosphate for international trade. | 
brought about the development and expansion i 
in Northern Africa and in the South Sea Island: ' 
posits in Northern Africa are in Morocco, A) 
Tunis, and seem, indeed, to stretch across the 
Some of these deposits are easily worked and }\ 
grade phosphate rock. Before the war the worl 
of phosphate rock was some seven million tons; i | 
siderably surpasses that figure. Prices have falle : 
of heavy production, and this drop has been aid) 
availability of ocean tonnage. As result, our expo 
phate rock is declining and may possibly beca} 
guished so far as European trade is concerned. 1 
ocean-freight rate on phosphate rock from our § 
ern states is to the United Kingdom. But our | 
that country last year declined to scarcely over a 
the prewar volume, the imports from Northern 
creasing correspondingly. Our phosphates are ti 
planted in Europe by phosphates from cheaper di 
Regarding the deposits in Northern Africa as 
Europe endeavors to become self-sufficien’ 
Europe has always been self-sufficient in pota 
a heavy net exporter. With the general 
throughout Europe of fixation of atmospheric 
ammonia and nitric acid, aided by recovery of k 
ammonia in coke plants, Europe hopes t 
pendent of imports of Chile saltpeter. This 
expectation. When this works out—and 
only a few years—the agriculture of Europ 2) 
te of foreign fertilizers at a time whi 


| 
the cause of grave concern in Cuba; algo ‘ 


tures of other continents are dependent on J 
and on others for nitrate and phosphate. Int ‘| 
at least, the war has yielded to Europe a net ga! 


| 
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The Senator’s Secret Malady 


4\TOR X was an irreconcilable 
jin whose aversions were scarcely compilable. 
S»rning both riches and vain party switches, 
«nd he slept in the pleasant Last Ditches, 
tg defiance to any alliance, 
mise, trade or soft-scented compliance. 
4X, let me add with due speed, 
rther Bill Borah, Hi Johnson, Jim Reed, 
4 Pat Harrison. Nay, as a garrison, 
ewith dynamite looms with its bare guns 
ye, prankish schoolboys with nothing but airguns, 
{2 senator lowered 
Ahe towered ; 
ithers cowered— 
i: younger La Follette seemed quite overpowered. 
hat a volume of sound he could muster 
ined to his desk like a hero Dantesque, 
id the four winds to his big filibuster! 


4 X with one specter was haunted ; 

sine day, so he dreaded, 

{might grow weak-headed 

ye for a bill the majority wanted. 

cseveral terms, both in triumph and stringency, 
dvoided this horrid contingency, 

ii himself to the strength of his mission— 

yto be with the stern opposition. 


Nw, by natural law, 

[ore is always a flaw 

eeel of Achilles—or maybe his jaw. 

Snator X had a weakness he hid, 

iiecretly dogged him, whatever he did. 
aipe-smoker’s heart nor a chambermaid’s knee 
arize-fighter’s nose. Though such ailments be 
Pnful, severe, 

Darie, oh, dear! 

nor X’s infirmity queer 


Of the Rest of His Speech There's No Record Extant, 


X 


By Wallace Irwin 


CARTOON BY 


Seemed unendurable, 
Also incurable— 
Senator X had a musical ear! 


Do what he could to correct this obsession, 
Any brass band in a torchlight procession 
Set his pulse thumping, 
Tuned to the pumping 
Rummi-tum drum and the trombone’s hump-humping. 
When he harkened to Tannhauser’s thunders barbarian, 
He was inspired to orations Wagnerian. 
A selection from Liszt 
By divine Zimbalist 
Stirred him to eloquence splendidly clarion, 
D minor rhapsodies worked like a tonic, 
When, shaking like rennet, 
He stood in the Senate 
And cadenced his speech to a motive symphonic. 


So the nervous adventure I’m now to relate 
Deals with the senator’s psychical state. 

For it’s sinfully certain that music hath charms 
To soothe savage bosoms—or call them to arms. 


The Muse Calliope Blackjacks Him 


OW this happened one spring; to a flourishing town 
Senator X in a train hurried down, 
Prepared to appear, in apparel well pressed, 
With a very white tie and a very white vest, 
At a banquet so swell 
That the leading hotel 


HERBERT JOHNSON 


for it Seems That the Audience Caught the Infection 


Roasted fine squabs and prepared currant jell 
With the definite purpose of doing their best; 
For Senator X was the much-honored guest. 


But scarce had he opened his bag in his room 
When he found that the glorious speech he’d prepared 
Had got itself lost. What a blow! What a gloom! 
Scared, he stared, raged and rared ; 
For that roaring oration he’d written in lava, 
Defying each nation from Iceland to Java 
To cast their perfidious 
Glances insidious 
Over our land. The results would be hideous. 
And here he was left like a fish on the beach, 
Gasping and flopping without any speech! 
He must make up a new one—’twas now nearing four— 
Time flew—so he sought peace and quiet once more 
In a writing room, down on the mezzanine floor. 


Equipped with a pen and a bottle of ink, 

He scratched his bald spot in an effort to think, 
When pow! And bow-wow! 

From the tea room below 

Barbarous music was starting to flow, 

Oddly affecting his knees and his thumbs; 

Saxophones, telephones, megaphones, drums, 

(Continued on Page 154) 


“Beans, Dear, What Have You Done With “I Left Them Around the Corner Playing 


the Children?” 


The New Omar 


Ages of Verses! underneath the Bough,2 
A Jug of Wine,3 a Loaf of Bread4—and Thou 
Beside® me singing? in the Wilderness8 — 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise? enow! 


1Passed by the Clean Books League 

2Indorsed by United States Forest Service. 

3’ Guaranteed nonintoxicating by the Anti-Saloon League. 
4Passed by the Department of Justice. 

5If you can furnish a letter from your pastor. 

6 Allowed by American Posture League. 

7Voice passed by standards committee of Metropolitan Opera. 
8Clean desert sand uncontaminated by the movies. 

9Laws based on Ten Commandments and King James version. 


—Alexander Gardiner. 


Science for the Nursery 


Ain Experiment for the Home 


ERHAPS, sometimes when you were digging in the 
garden for worms to go fishing with, your little spade 


With the Airedate Twins 


want to know if the same law holds for the higher verte- 
brates. Mamma will tell you that your little sister is a 
higher vertebrate, so you might try pulling her leg off. 
The true little scientist will not be discouraged by the 
difficulties interposed by his subject, but will pull just as 
hard as ever he can. Even if he does not reach a definite 
conclusion from his experiment, he will probably learn 
something of value from mamma. —Morris Bishop. 


Highbrowsing 


ie E critical public will troop to a play 

That’s gay and a laughter provoker, 

And then, as they leave, lackadaisically say, 

“Its fair . . . pretty good . . . mediocre.” 

Although simple plays are the ones in demand, 
The popular trend nowadays is 

To frown on the plays that we can understand 
And damn them with faintest of praises. 


has cut a poor 
wormie right in 
two. And did you 
notice that both 
halves of the 
wormie went wrig- 
gling away? That 
is what a great sur- 
geon noticed when 
he cut a Dasy- 
chone’ into three 
pieces. The hin- 
dermost section 
produced a head, 
the front part a 
digestive system, 
and the middle 
portion both a 
head andatail. In 
the Hydra, Nais 
and Lumbriculus, 
after transverse 
section, each part 
may complete the 
whole animal. 

Now try this ex- 
periment: Take a 
salamander and 
pull off one of his 
limbs—any limb. 
After a time it will 
grow on again. 
Then pull one of 
the arms off a star- 
fish, and you will 
discover that be- 
fore long it will 
grow a new one. 
This regeneration, 
you know, is due 
to the existence of 
special formative 
layers or groups 
of cells. 

Now, if you 
have the real sci- 
entific point of 
view, you will 


ORAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


President of Bryn Vassley: ‘“‘I Hope I’m Not Reactionary, 


But I Can’t Help Sighing for the Days of the Old Daisy Chain!” j Page pt 


DRAWN BY Rose | 


“They are a Bit Rough, But the Experience Will Do Our Kids Good" 


The critical public will go to a show 
Symbolically muddled and crazy, 

And greet it with many a hearty “bravo,” 
Though badly befuddled and hazy. 

Then into the lobby the critical band, 
With secret misgivings, will flock out 

And label the plays that they can’t understand: 

“A marvel:. . . anepie . . . aknock-o' 


—Arthur L. Lippi) 


His Handicap 


““T RAN onto a book t’other day on how to raise | 
children,”’ said the proprietor of the crossroad ; 
“Pears like, Gap, you ort to be able to write a book | 
sort.”” 
“TI reckon likely I—p’tu!—could,” replied Gay | 
son, of Rumpus Ridge, ‘‘if I had more children of 1 
to sorter study—I’ve only got fourteen, you know 


Patienc. 
Job 
REAK: 
over, th 
begins; 
My wife 9 
tray of Di 
And awad | 
and a flo 
spools | 
And a glea' 
quiver of h! 
tools 
And a chocc' 
box anda? 
hook 
And the ger | 
sock and « 
fashion bi: 


I at my old | 
typewriter | 
Patiently m' 
starts to k:. 


“Now is the 1! 
for All Go 
Men — 

I rattle the kv 
a warm-uy| 

Tackle my wv: 
with a fire! 
zest 

That lasts foi! 
hour—whe! 
have to rest 


I glance at my 
She, placte’ 
And knits an 
knits and ht 
and knits. | 


Like a captiv’ 
I pace the | 


(Continued : 
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uch delicious soup! 


So easy to serve! 


It’s a wise housewife who follows this rule: ‘I want and | will ~ 
always try to have the very best quality of food for my table. | 
| will take advantage of every help to get it.”’ 


| Do you realize that Campbell’s great, spotless kitchens and 

| Campbell’s famous French chefs are at your service every day? 
Do you know how much they can help you to brighten your meals 
and make all the food taste better? 


Serve Campbell's Tomato Soup today—for luncheon or dinner 
or the children’s supper. See how everybody enjoys it and what a 
sparkle it gives to the whole meal. 


Leg 
74 
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Then just think how easy and convenient it is for you to provide 
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the family regularly with such appetizing, wholesome, healthful far vii 
soup ! Neer ey 


Heat the contents of can of Campbell's Tomato 


Soup to the boiling point in a saucepan after adding [ 
a pinch of baking soda. Then heat SEPARATELY 
an equal quantity of milk or cream. Stir the hot ib uf | 


soup INTO the hot milk or cream but do not boil. NO es eon. 
Serve immediately. \ s\> CAMPBE LT Soup COMPANY + ) 


Be. CAMDEN.N.J.,U.S-A 


- 


21 kinds 
2 cents a can 


—————— 


Giraft business and Extra Excitement on ac- 

count of me getting to be a Wild African 
Animal Owner out here in the middle of the 
Arizona Desert, 
and me thinking 
for a while that I 
could be a Race 
Horse Jockey at 
my age, just be- 
cause Earl Sande 
lived in Phoenix 
once. 

Shorty says it 
wasn’t his fault so 
much as it was the 
Street Car com- 
pany’s back in 
Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. How 
come it all started 
and happened was 
this way: 

A Street Carrun 
into an automo- 
bile one morning 
back in this place 
called Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and 
Shorty was on the 
Street Car and in 
a Hurry, so he got 
out to walk, and 
going down the 
street he met an 
Old Friend who 
was with a Circus. 
If the Street Car 
hadn’t of run into 
the Automobile, 
Shorty wouldn’t 
ever haverun into 
his friend and got 
talked into joining 
up with this Hag- 
enpaws Wild Ani- 
mal Show as Hos- 
tler for a Giraft 
and Nothing would ever have happened to me like it did. 

This shows how Little Things beyond our control ete 
often affect our Whole Lives without us knowing Anything 
about it, like you turn the Wrong Corner some day and 
meet somebody you don’t like and he Takes a Shot at you 
and you slip on the sidewalk and break your leg trying to 
Turn Around Quick, or you forget something some morn- 
ing and go home to get it and Find the Ice Man come early 
and eating Hot Cakes with Your Wife. 

Shorty Malone joined up with this Hagenpaws Wild 
Animal Show, all on account of the Street Car wreck, and 
they started out across the country giving shows in the 
Small Towns and working west in Short Jumps, traveling 
in three Railroad Cars, one for the Animals and one for the 
Big Tent and equipment and the other one for a Cook and 
Bunk Car. 

Business wasn’t very good and they just about broke 
even and made enough to pay the Railroad and feed the 
Animals, including themselves, until they got out into 
western Kansas; and then Luck was against them, just 
one thing after another all that fall. The farmers was more 
Interested in Crops than they was in Wild Animals, and 
once they hit a Town the same day asa Cyclone. Business 
was Good for the Cyclone, but it didn’t leave any Money 
in the Circus Tent and they had to soak some of their stuff 
to get moved to the next stop, which wasn’t a very good 
town for a Wild Animal Show because about everything 
there was Wild all ready. 

Arizona and New Mexico is mostly Big Jumps and not 
many people to Show to, but Shorty says there’s one 
Good Thing about them—they’ll Pay Money to see Any- 
thing, being hungry to look at something besides Land- 
scapes, so they managed to rustle enough to get from 
Albuquerque to Holbrook and then to Flagstaff and Ash- 
fork, by which time they was Broke good and proper and if 
the Train hadn’t of run into a couple of steers nobody 
would have eat and all of them would have been classed 
as Wild Animals. 

At Ashfork they didn’t know Which Way to go, towns 
looking so far apart on the map as from Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, to Chicago, and Shorty says if it hadn’t of been 
for them all being afraid of the Indians, they would have 
turned the Wild Animals loose and started back for Bridge- 
port afoot; but some of them wanted to get to Los Angeles, 
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On the Last Jump I Yelled: ‘‘Low Bridge!’ 


where most of them had relatives or friends and they could 
get jobs in the Movies, making African J ungle pictures. 

The Boss got out the maps and they all looked them 
over, trying to find some Town not too far away, where 
they could give a Show to help along the road and get a 
little closer to California, and one of the boys saw Salome 
on the map, away off in the middle of a Big Open Space 
towards California and looking about the size of Phoenix, 
according to the Fly Speck on the map. 

They argued it all over, whether to go to Salome or 
Phoenix next, but Phoenix was off to one side on a Branch 
Line Railroad and nobody had ever heard much about 
Phoenix, except as being a good farming town where sick 
folks went to get Fresh Air and Milk and Eggs; but all of 
them had heard about Salome, Where She Danced, and 
they figured it must be a Good Show Town on account of 
having a Trained Frog there, and if Salome could dance 
there they could Show there, and it was So Far Away from 
everywhere else that the Folks would be Glad to get a 
chance to See Anything, so they finally decided on going to 
Salome next, as being the Best Bet in sight. They had to 
soak their watches and sell a Trained Pony to the Indians 
to get enough money to pay the Railroad to hook the cars 
onto a Train going towards Salome, which was better than 
dying of Hunger in Ashfork. 

They traveled all Afternoon and most of the Night and 
saw lots of Scenery that was enough sight Wilder than any- 
thing they had in the Show, and Shorty says the country 
looked like Folks would have a Hard Time trying to Act 
Neighborly, as a Woman could send to the Wish Book 
Store in Chicago and get a Flat Iron by Parcels Post 
C. O. D. quicker than she could Borrow one from the 
Nearest Neighbor. When it got too Dark to see anything 
any more, which there wasn’t anything to see anyway, they 
crawled into their bunks and went to sleep and along 
towards morning some of them woke up and turned over 
and went to sleep again, when the train shoved them off on 
a sidetrack and went on again, which they figured must be 
Salome, where they was going to give the Big Show that 
afternoon and night. 

The cook got up a little before Daylight, as usual, and 
pretty soon he come back all excited and woke the Boss up 
and Shorty says the rest of them all got up and about the 
time they was getting into their Clothes the Boss come 


\ Ze j Z back and he was All Excited too, and 
DICK Wi JA AULIL why, as they found out when thee f 
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The Train had set them out during th; 
a Sidetrack in the middle of about a M | 
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had been setting in the Waiting Room door and 
you think they saw on the end of the Depot? 

A Big White sign which says in Letters abou: 
High: SALOME, ARIZONA—Where She Dan 

“If this is Salome, it’s Our Finish,” the Boss | 
ting down on one of the Rails and wiping his Fa| 

Shorty says they was all so Astonished when thi 
Sign that they couldn’t think of anything to say fo 
all of them having figured on Salome being a Big 1) 
them making enough to get to California, and ]| 
was hung up in a place go little that the | 
whole Town if you wasn’t careful where you st¢ 
you looked. 

“There ain’t so many Folks in this burg as we é 
ing with the Show,” the Lion Tamer said, “ani 
Our Animals could eat ’em all in one good meal | 
go to bed Hungry.” 

I had Woke Up by this time and as soon as [| 
Crowd over at the Depot and the Cars on the Sid 
come over to see What was happening and when I | 
to them, one of them says to me, “That must hav! 
Big Fly, Mister.’ J 

“What Fly are you talking about?” I asks hin 

“The One that Played a Joke on us and Put th 
on the Map,” he grins, and That is How Come | 
quainted with Shorty Malone and the rest of th 
with Hagenpaws Wild Animal Show. | 

We told each other Who we was and they asked] 
questions about Salome ete and told me what @ J} 
was in, so we talked things over and decided the be| 
to do was for them to Give a Show and take up a Cc 
and get all the money they could and then they ¢i! 
one of their Ponies or a Monkey or something to get 
more to take them to Los Angeles, because I saw >| 
to me to help them out or have to adopt a Circus a 
it the rest of my life. | 

While we was talking, one of Scar-Face Scrogg'} 
come up to the Water Tank for a drink and I told 
kill it and get something to eat and feed the rest{ 
Animals and I would try and rustle up some busi} 
them that day, down at Buzzard’s Roost and Gol« 
and Pint Creek, while they was getting their Ten‘ 

to Show. % 
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HUPMOBILE 
BIGHT 
ROADSTER: 


The Eight-Cylinder, 
Rumble Seat Roadster 


4 


HE road is yours with this swift, sleek beauty. Unsurpassed in quietness and 

smoothness, in spirited performance, and in superlative ease of handling, for 
it is the famous Hupmobile Eight—with a design-creation that outshines even 
the newest from Europe. All with the soundness and the sureness that have so 
long attached to everything that Hupp builds. 


Ve Detat A sporting two-seater, with the pop- 

ular rumble for another couple, of 
course. Five disc wheels and bumpers, front and rear, stand- 
ard equipment, “Two-tone finish—Killarney gray-green 
upper body, with the lighter Dundee shade below and on the 


disc wheels; pistache green striping on body and wheels. Un- 
pleated upholstery in soft gray Spanish leather, hand-crushed 


pebble grain. Fullback support, and complete comfort, inthe 
rumble seat. Rumble cushions quickly detachable. Luggage 
space also reached through large side door with lock. Detach- 
able California khaki top, with boot, natural wood bows and 
nickel-plated supports. Headlamps and cowl-lamps, wind- 
shield supports, radiator and cap, bumpers, and rear-deck bars 
are bright nickel. Oil filter and gasoline filter are standard. 


Prices—Sedan, five-passenger, $2345. Sedan, Berline, $2445. Coupe, two-passenger, with rumble seat, 
$2345. Roadster, with rumble seat, $2045. Touring, five-passenger, $1945 ‘Touring, seven-passenger, 
$2045. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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rested on the knees of the sol- 
itary passenger in the taxicab 
moving slowly in the heavy traffic 
of the principal business street of 
a Middle Western city was asort of 
magician’s hat for itsowner. From 
it he extracted a fat living—an 
apartment in Park Avenue, a sum- 
mer camp in the Adirondacks, tui- 
tion at fashionable schools for his 
children, an automobile with a 
chauffeur, membership in four or 
five good clubs, including a reason- 
ably exclusive Long Island country 
club, purple and fine linen for him- 
self and furs and silks enough to 
keep his wife almost contented. 

The little black satchel was 
stuffed with diamonds. The man 
who owned it was one of New York’s 
most successful fancy-cut-stone 
merchants. Call him Frederick Un- 
derwood. In packets of soft white 
tissue, folded in the manner of a 
drug-store headache powder, his 
diamond wares were assorted in gray 
wallets of oiled silk. He knew each 
stone as a shepherd knows the iden- 
tity of each creature in his flock. 
There was one larger than an al- 
mond, suitable ornament for a queen 
or a pork packer’s bride. There was 
one square-cut stone, a piece of 
white fire worth more in any place 
where flawless jewels are appreci- 
ated than the entire stocks on the 
shelves of the haberdashers, the 
milliners, the trunk stores, that were 
unreeled before the traveling mer- 
chant’s eyes as his taxi moved by fits 
and starts toward his hotel. There 
were hundreds of lesser diamonds: 
in his little black satchel. They 
were more than precious stones to 
him. They were his entire existence, 
the welfare of his family, the integ- 
rity of his business and they were in- 
sured against loss for only $300,000, 
whereas their value as catalogued 
in the books of his establishment 
a thousand miles away in New 
York was about $400,000. Mr. 
Underwood was gambling with him- 
self, taking an unworthy chance in 
which the odds were slightly in his 
favor. But this was the first of about eight trips that he 
expected to make during the year and on his other trips 
he expected to carry less than the amount for which he 
was insured, so that he tried to tell himself the smaller 
insurance policy was sound economy. 


T= little black satchel that 


The Loot in the Little Black Bag 


f RE street lights blinked into wakefulness when he was 
still half a mile from his hotel. He wondered if he would 
have time for a comfortable dinner before shifting his little 
black satchel of diamonds into his specially made trunk 
and carrying it to the railroad station for his next overnight 
jump to St. Louis. That recalled to his mind his engage- 
ments with the wholesale jewelers and one or two of the 
large retailers of that city. He hoped the announcement 
cards mailed by his secretary had reached all his custom- 
ers in time to get him prompt appointments. He was hop- 
ing to sell $150,000 worth of the stones in his black satchel 
before he returned to New York. With such a start he 
might exceed his last year’s sales of $600,000. 

The shrill of the traffic policeman’s whistle filled his ears. 
It made him shiver with apprehension. In spite of the 
throngs on the sidewalk, he did not feel safe. He knew he 
would not breathe easily until he had disposed of enough of 
his wares to bring himself inside the margin of safety drawn 
by his insurance policy. Every delay in his progress in- 
creased his nervous tension. He became aware of his pulse 
with a feeling of impending suffocation, as does one whose 
arm is gripped by the inflated rubber tubing of a hemo- 
manometer when a physician takes the reading of a blood 
pressure. 

The taxicab was of an unusual kind, having only one 
door, set at a slight angle in the front, in the space where 
on most vehicles of this character the meter is placed. The 
interior of the cab was lined with imitation leather as 


black as Mr. Underwood’s satchel. He was riding in dark- 
ness except for such flashes of light as bathed him when 
they passed each street lamp or brightly illumined store sign. 
Then again they halted at the command of a crossing po- 
liceman’s whistle. Where Mr. Underwood’s cab stopped 
was more than 200 feet from the corner and near the curb- 
ing. Then a man stepped on the running board of the cab, 
grabbed the handle of the door and swung it open, so that 
the chauffeur was as neatly imprisoned as a victim of the 
Inquisition when placed in a sweat cabinet. Another 
stranger was directly behind the first and treading on his 
legs. 

Mr. Underwood had rehearsed this thing mentally too 
many times during his career as a diamond merchant, as a 
traveling peddler of precious stones, to fail to realize in the 
space of a split second that these were robbers who planned 
to hold him up. The first thing he did was to slip the 
satchel down between his knees, with the hope that its 
blackness would make it indistinguishable against the 
black of the cab upholstery. Then he began to yell and 
kick. Under the circumstances it was as good a defense 
as he could have made, since he was unarmed. If you asked 
him today what words his yells formed he could not tell 
you, but he remembers distinctly what the smaller of the 
robbers said to him. 

“Where’s your satchel?’ demanded this bold thief. Mr. 
Underwood continued to yell and kick. .The chauffeur 
had turned to see the disturbance housed in his cab and, 
being unaware of the precious freight he carried, did not at 
first suspect he was witnessing a holdup. 

“Where’s your satchel?”’ repeated the small robber in a 
vicious tone. 

Mr. Underwood’s reply was a kick upward, for he was 
on the small of his back fighting in the manner of a raccoon 
brought to earth by dogs. Neither of the invaders said 
anything more, but both were groping and feeling. Why 


they did not shoot him j; 
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faulty technic. 
Their victim never ces 
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It was just a fortunate! 
that the chauffeur of that} 
was a trifle slow of wit. H) 
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comedies. The small robber ran to the comer 1| 
little black satchel and then slowed to a fast wal 
Underwood ran after him, and the taxi chauffeur 1 
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smug good behavior aimed at the sympathies of the 
board. If Mr. Underwood had been the only witt 


tender-hearted and so skeptical are jurymen, uy 
plenty of ground for belief that a conviction Wot 


have been voted. 
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But an important bit of mute evidence was brought out 
in that case, something that casts a light on the working 
of the organized thieves who specialize in the stealing of 
jewels from the channels of trade. It was found when the 
freshly caught jewel thief was being searched at the de- 
tective bureau. There he was well but not favorably 
known as a gangster, gunman, ballot-box repeater, high- 
wayman, bootlegger and hijacker. Swart of complexion, 
the robber was well-barbered and better-tailored by far 
than the chief of detectives who was supervising this 
station-house ceremony. 

Near by, in a chair, reclined Mr. Underwood with dis- 
ordered clothing and a blood-stained face. An ambulance 
surgeon was wrapping a bandage on a deep cut on the side 
of his chin. 

“Frisk ’im good,” counseled the chief, and reached for a 
white card that one of his men had fished from the pris- 
oner’s waistcoat pocket. It was a card such ag florists’ 
shops have for the use of customers who lack personal 
cards bearing their names. On this card a name was 
written in ink. The chief read it. 

“TIsn’t this your name?” The police official held the 
card in front of the nerve-taut salesman. 

“Certainly it’s my name,” snapped Underwood with 
the impatience of one who feels that his sufferings, his 
bravery and his fortitude are not being fully appreciated. 

“Well, then, Mr. Underwood,” said the chief, “‘some- 
where among your acquaintances, perhaps among those 
you regard as friends, is a traitor, a thieves’ spy, a man 
who betrayed you to this gunman and his partners for a 
share of the stuff in that satchel of yours. We call such 
people ‘pathfinders.’ They are the ones who tell such 
snakes as this where to strike.”’ 

Pathfinders, who betray the diamond merchant and 
the jewelry salesman, are essential figures in such crimes, 
and the thefts caused by them are estimated, on the basis 
of indemnities paid by insurance companies, for losses in 
the channels of trade, to total about $4,000,000 a year 
during the past few years. ? 

Not long ago in the greatest diamond market in the 
world, New York, a man who had been trailed for days by 
detectives was arrested, and they asserted he was a path- 
finder, a thieves’ spy, although he was himself listed in the 
industry as a diamond merchant. But the detectives, 
however sure they were in their own minds, and however 
positive was the belief in his guilt of other diamond mer- 
chants, could not even bring about his indictment. The 
district attorney, who knew his business well, said it would 
be a waste of time. 


Salesmen Who Carry Fortunes 


bees year, according to records kept by a private detec- 
tive organization which is in the employ of several pro- 
tective and crime-fighting organizations of jewelers, there 
were in the larger towns and cities of the country more than 
1200 robberies of jewelry stores and of traveling salesmen 
in the trade. Again and again investigation of these has 
revealed unmistakable evidence of the possession by the 
robbers of well-informed counsel which guided théir de- 
cision as to when and where to make their attack. 

The traveling representative of a diamond house is 
obliged to carry, not samples, but the actual wares which 
are to be sold. The reason for this is that diamonds—all 
precious stones, in fact—are so individual that no jeweler 
would think of buying one until he had seen it, handled it 
lovingly, gazed into its heart through the magnifying 
glass, which is but the extension of his eye. 

Ten experts handling the same stones in succession 
might grade them as to price in accord with one another, 
but this would be merely appraisal and not purchase. 
Diamonds, they say, are as distinctive as finger prints. 
Therefore the diamond-house salesman starting out on 
one of his seasonal trips has more to worry him than the 
salesman who travels for a wholesale grocer or a dress- 
goods concern. The seller of precious stones, when he goes 
on the road, has with him a cargo that awakens a lust 
among the crooks of the land like that which long turned 
sailormen into pirates when they heard of the gold that 
rode in the holds of Spanish galleons returning from Peru. 

Moreover, the biggest sales are made by those diamond 
salesmen who carry with them the largest stocks. A man 
who before he returns to his home sells a third of the dia- 
monds he carried on his journey regards himself as merit- 
ing applause; he is satisfied if he sells a fourth of his wares. 
It is useless for police chiefs to urge them to try to sell by 
sample. The diamond dealers know this cannot be done; 
nor can it be done with pearls. 

This, then, is the trade that offers such rich opportuni- 
ties to the traitors called pathfinders. What they do is to 
supply the ordinary gunman, who has none of the true ap- 
preciation of the cold fires that burn in diamonds and 
emeralds and rubies but only a yearning for money, with 
information as to the routes to be traveled with these rich 
stocks, the manner in which they are carried by the indi- 
vidual salesmen, the names and addresses of their custom- 
ers and any other details that might prove helpful to a 


cutthroat. When that smaller of the two criminals who 
held up the diamond man we have called Frederick Under- 
wood demanded to know where his satchel was, he had 
formed his question on information gained from a spy, and 
it is quite likely that the spy had studied the habits of 
Underwood for months before he conspired with the 
bolder robbers who became his partners. It is only 
through such surveillance that the thieves of one large city 
can hold up and rob a stranger from the most thickly 
populated region on the earth’s surface, and nail him again 
and again just at the moment when he is the custodian 
of record-breaking amounts of concentrated wealth. As 
a rule, there are only afew hours out of the twenty-four 
when these salesmen actually have the stones on their 
person, but the visitation of thieves always is timed to 
coincide with such possession. 

It is a charge frequently made in the trade that jewelers 
are careless in their methods of handling such compact 
wealth. There is at least one importer in New York who 
must agree heartily with an editorial in a trade publica- 
tion which, after asking the question, “Does insurance 
make us careless?’’ contended that “The dealer, the 
manufacturer or the salesman who takes an unnecessary 
risk simply because he feels the insurance companies 
will hold the bag if he loses is not only a fool but a menace 
to the industry at large. It is up to the jewelry trade to 
make him see’his actions in the proper light.” 


Pathfinder:Traitors Within the Ranks 


Apert importer was certainly the reverse of careless. 
Karly this year his foreign representative, his buyer, re- 
turned from Europe with an assortment of uncut stones 
worth about $125,000. After the buyer’s ship docked in 
New York and the stones had been appraised by customs 
men, they were carried directly to a safe-deposit vault in 
Fifth Avenue, one of several that are within a few blocks of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, which is regarded 
by natives as the center of the universe. 

A few days later the senior partner in this business, one 
of two brothers, having made several appointments with 
prospective customers in the trade, jewelers who have 
broken with tradition and left the Maiden Lane region, 
where for so many years the jewelry business of New York 
was clustered, went with the buyer about the middle of the 
morning to the vaults, got the stones and started out. 

They walked north on the Avenue, after crossing to the 
west side of the street, until they came to Forty-eighth 
Street. Just around the corner there is a building which 
houses a number of jewelers and dealers in precious stones. 
As they turned the corner the two men noticed an automo- 
bile facing them and parked at the curbing. In it were four 
men, and as they came abreast of the car three of the men 
jumped out and began to threaten the merchant and his 
buyer with pistols. One robber seized*the buyer and, jab- 
bing his pistol into this man’s stomach, backed him into a 
doorway, where he held him while the other two began to 
beat down the elderly merchant by striking him on the 
head with their pistols as impersonally as a couple of trap- 
pers killing a trapped animal for its peltry. So savage were 
their blows that the merchant cried out but once before he 
fell to the sidewalk powerless to resist. In a flash of time 
one of the robbers bent over him, reached inside his coat 
and snatched out the leather wallet which was carried there 
on a strap. 

Before any spectator—and there were a score—could 
raise a cry against them the highwaymen were back in their 
automobile and moving swiftly toward the corner and then 
down Fifth Avenue in a slow traffic stream heavy with the 
limousines of fashionable shoppers and men rich enough to 
afford the luxury of reaching their offices barely in time for 
luncheon. A retired police captain, patching his pension by 
serving as a watchman for the jewelers in that building in 
front of which the robbery occurred, popped into view just 
as the car was turning the corner. The prostrate form on 
the sidewalk and the other man trying dizzily to rise from his 
knees in the doorway told him all he needed to know before 
shooting. Out came his revolver and he began to shoot, 
but his two shots did little more than attract attention. 

A tailor with a shop near by saw all this and began to 
trot along the sidewalk almost abreast of the robbers in the 
automobile. He was the only person, before he had gone 
half a block, who knew they were robbers. For all the 
others in that crowded thoroughfare they were just a unit 
of traffic. 

As the car reached Forty-seventh Street, where there is a 
traffic policeman, the tailor called out, “Stop that car; 
they’re holdup men.” It was then that the robbers began 
to shoot and their driver swung his car into the opposing 
stream of traffic in Forty-seventh Street, a one-way street 
in which they were now going the wrong way. Absolutely 
heedless of the safety of men and women who were un- 
aware of the desperation of its occupants, the automobile 
was driven onto the sidewalk in order to get it past several 
large trucks backed to the curbing. The traffic policeman 
dared not risk a shot, and they strove to make him cautious 
by firing their guns. They were considerate enough to fire 
upward. For a long block they wove a perilous thread 


through the opposing traffic, then corrected th. 
swinging into Madison, and over Forty-sixt} 
Park Avenue, and merged with a procession of a} 
that is believed to represent a higher level of ; 
fashion than that which rides in Fifth Avenue, 

The wounds of the elderly jewel importer and | 
buyer, and the shock they suffered from the bloy| 
taken from heavy pistol butts, made it impossib | 
to give the police any information until after the} 
treated at a hospital. Then all they could say wa: 
well-informed robbers could have known they ; 
stones with them, which one of them carried \ 
where. In short, they must have been advised | 
finder. 

This sort of occurrence, repeated again and aj 
jewelry trade, is reflected by the insurance comy| 
rates that have increased nearly sevenfold sine 
of the war, so that Mr. Underwood, who a 
ago was paying $350 for a year’s protection 0)| 
worth of stones, now pays $2700 for a policy or 
Moreover, he is expecting to be asked a higher ry. 
year because the criminals who in 1924 attacked | 
of every 100 jewelers, were, seemingly, more | 
year. Since the rate of insurance on a travel: 
figured on the basis of a solid year of risk, thoug | 
age salesman is on the road not more than six | 
actual rate is approximately 2 per cent. 

This steadily mounting cost is but one of the 1; 
have driven the leading jewelers into conference! 
ference during recent months, with the resi| 
number of them have pledged large sums to a }} 
fighting organization, which it is hoped will em} | 
alliance all the existing societies. The newly {| 
ganization invited an assistant district attorne 
York County to become its executive officer, an: 
is to wage war on all crooks that threaten the jew | 
whether they be holdup men, pathfinders, eredit 
baggage tricksters or—and most important—n| 
stolen property. 

The receiver—he who in other days was calle¢ | 
is the foundation of all criminal activities in thi:| 
just as he is in fur and silk and bond stealing, Vj 
keted by an expert such property brings near 
value, but it is difficult to convict men on the ch 
ceiving stolen property, especially since the law, | 
York, holds that the possession of such articles ii 
promising to the degree of being a felony unle| 
ceiver has guilty knowledge that the property v 

In Chicago there is a building which respectabl | 
tious diamond merchants avoid because of its rep | 
the trade of housing, almost to the exclusion | 
dealers who prefer to buy stolen and smuggled 0} 
There is such a building in New York, and priv} 
tives who work there for the protection of ti) 
jewelers say they know of at least fourteen outy| 
spectable and admittedly prosperous jewelry 
which they have excellent reasons to believe mak | 
their purchases from thieves and smugglers. _ 


A Big Haul in a Pillow Slip 


| 
| 
T WAS good old-fashioned detective work that | 
arrest and conviction of one of these unsecrupulo ! 
not long ago, and although he was not one of the | 
portant, the honest men in the trade rejoiced the | 
learned he had been assigned in Sing Sing to th| 
thing to the diamond trade that the prison know | 
from morning until night he shovels coal—b' 
monds—into one of the furnaces. | 
The robbery which led to his downfall occurred | 
in one of the largest Southern cities. The i 
ident and traveling representative of a New Yor | 
manufacturing concern arrived there in the early 
after an overnight ride from Houston, Texas. Ina! 
built wardrobe trunk he had $80,000 worth of ( 
mounted jewelry. The trunk also contained his ) 
It is customary and wise for such salesmen to st‘ 
wares in the vaults provided by the hotels, but s¢' 
they find this is too much trouble; again, sometii} 
are momentarily expecting the call of a customer | 
to have their goods conveniently at hand. BI 
About half-past five in the afternoon this «| 
locked the door of his room, after having locked | 
and went downstairs to dinner. He had determ»! 
haps, to have a pompano, cooked in a fashion fc) 
this city is celebrated. Anyway, it was eight 0 #| 
he returned to his room and found the door stand 
and the halves of his trunk pried apart. The | 
mounted jewelry was gone. The only other object 
was a pillow slip from the bed. It had madea < 
container for the thief to sling beneath his coat. | 
The salesman gave an alarm immediately. T 
detective notified police headquarters, but the sale’! 
obedience to instructions in one of his insurance 
notified the local agency of a firm of private de 
This organization placed a watch at every ge 
and elsewhere picked up threads of information t 
(Continued on Page 181) 
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: 
| Trees That Asphyxiate Bugs 
KERIVE considerable revenue from the impost and 
t: on tobacco. But do you know that careless 
€ cause $100,000,000 in forest damage every time 
urns over? Yet that fact is vouched for. 
3.ning takes a heavy toll in the number of fires classi- 
the Forest Service. The total, according to the Fire 
U, I believe, is right around 30 per cent. And strange 
lay seem, such fires, although they generally origi- 
idense, unbroken country, amid surrounding down 
eand hard going, are confined to single trees; and if 
- ho wind at the time they are discovered they are 
i comparatively easily. I mean by this that they are 
\d by tree felling and covering with dirt. Some- 
‘| quite often in fact—a ranger or old-timer cuts down 
Laing tree—usually a devitalized pine—digs a trench, 
eaning away brush and trash that is considered in- 
ble, and in the trough rolls the tree. This is hidden 
‘il from which all needles, leaves or wood have been 
\d and the fire is done, the menace destroyed. 


A Timber:Line Tree in Glacier National Park, Montana 


Lightning plays no favorites. It picks on spruce, pine, 
fir, cottonwood, hemlock—anything. It plays more often 
over some parts of the hills than others; it will hit the same 
tree several times. On the hill where I live there isn’t a tree 
of an age of 200 years that does not show lightning scars, 
and the almost human manner in which such trees heal 
their wounds is a marvelous revelation. 

Lightning, when it strikes a vital, maturing tree, leaves 
no burning path; but when a dead snag or a devitalized 
tree is struck there is imminent danger that in the groove 
left by the stroke a bit of pitch or tinder will ignite and 
cause the tree to smolder and throw off a large quantity of 
smoke. This generally rises in spirals straight up from the 
forest and expert observers become so clever that they 
easily tell that kind of fire and so notify the ranger of what 
he may expect before he sets out. 

But lightning is a two-part evil in a forest. Aside from 
being a grave fire menace, it is the largest aid the black 
beetle and other borers have. It kills trees or weakens them 
so that the borers flock to the dying tree, gain an entrance 
easily and set about their work of destruction. As the tree 
finally expires, these borers flock to other trees in the 
vicinity, and if for any cause such trees are in under-par 
condition, they are lost. Here a well-intentioned fire might 
do a lot of good. 

Two factors serve best to prevent beetle inroads after 
the borer has gained entrance to a tree region. First, the 
woodpecker does a most valiant and ceaseless service. Sec- 
ond, lots of rainfall, plenty of sunlight and heavy brush 
beneath the trees, which holds soil moisture, maintain a 


full and free sap circulation, 
which the beetle hates. A per- 
fect tree will smother a beetle 
very soon and cause it to back 
out of its hole or be asphyxiated. 

Most of the tumorous growth 
on large trees comes after light- 
ning. The tree which with- 
stands both the shock of the 
lightning and the inroads of veg- 
etable tumors may be classed as 
an exceedingly fine specimen of 
hardy growth, and such a tree 
will live a very long time. 

As I write, the air of our 
mountains is hazy gray with the 
smoke of a forest fire, and this 
fire is 680 miles away as smoke 
travels—in Montana. I live in 
Colorado. 


Blanketing Scenery 


ESTERDAY I talked witha 

lady and her daughter who 
were visiting our region. She 
came from Oregon and she ad- 
mired our Colorado hills im- 
mensely. In the course of 
conversation she told me that, 
though she lived within plain 
view of the gorgeous Cascades, 
her vision of the hills was spoiled 
for days at a time by a dull, 
hateful,sodden blanket of smoke 
which rolled and hung over the 
mountains. Think how right 
sheis. Thestate of Washington 
alone had 1009 recorded and 
controlled fires last year. This 
meant more than three fires a 
day in some part of that state. 
Won’t that throw a screen over 
scenery? Won’t it pollute the 
air of thousands of square 
miles? 

The remaining one-fifth of 
our wild fires are traceable to 
some oversight or carelessness. 
Someone has erred grievously. 
Spontaneous combustion exacts 
a severe toll, and this comes 
from many causes. An old rag 
filled with oil, especially linseed 
oil, which a man might use in a 
summer cottage for oiling floors, 
when rolled in a ball and thrown 
into a corner, or under the porch 
with the brushes and paint cans, 
will heat and flame quickly. 
Sawdust dumps around aban- 
doned mills will generate wood 
alcohol, and this will flare and flame when Nature’s com- 
bustion in the ground wood, a stroke of lightning, a spark 
carried along the wind from a passing locomotive, and so 
on, set the alcohol dust afire. Such a fire burned 2000 acres 
near my home in 1915 and kept nearly 100 men on the fir- 
ing line for two days. 

Poor electric connections, highway brush burning, 
sparks from automobiles—when you travel at night just 
note cars ahead of you and you’ll learn why service-station 
companies insist that you stop your engine when filling 
your tank—all these sources cause forest fires. 

I don’t know why it is, but the most careful men at 
home are often the most careless in camp or at play in the 
trees. Some years ago I was fishing on the North Fork of 
the Platte and made camp near a grove, where I saw a 
smoldering fire. Around nine o’clock at night the man who 
had built that fire came into camp—his tent was near 
mine—and began to tell me of his wonderful catch for the 
day. I said nothing about his abandoned fire, but as we sat 
and smoked and fried fish I stared at him in open-mouthed 
wonder. He was one of the largest writers of fire insurance 
in the West! You see, he didn’t think. 

When we set out the next morning, and we started early, 
for he was anxious to show me holes with he-demon trout 
in them, I purposely delayed the party and made every 
man carry a tin can full of water to throw on the fire. He 
saw the point, not then, perhaps, but when we caught our 
first rainbow and he cut his open to see what they were 
feeding on that day. 

(Continued on Page 88) 


Starting Careers 
on the Campus 


VERY year numbers 
H of big companies send 
representatives to 
colleges to interview sen- 
iors. When promising 
young men are found they 
are invited to sign up for 
jobs, reporting for duty 
shortly after graduation. 
One of these scouts for new 
business talent has just re- 
turned from atrip that took 
him to numbers of leading 
colleges. I asked him if he 
found any difficulty in de- 
ciding which of the men he 
wanted. 

“Not a bit!” he assured 
me. “The boys we want 
stand out from the rest like 
new roadsters in a fleet of 
motortrucks. Ican usually 
spot them before I talk 
with them. You see, we are 
looking for men to join our 
sales staff. Our products 
are scientific and technical, 
and we want to get men 
who have majored in engi- 
neering and science. But 
we must have men with a 
commercial point of view— 
men to whom selling ap- 
peals instinctively. Men 
of that type enjoy meeting 
people. They sell them- 
selves to us without be- 
ing egotistical. They have reasons why they want to 
come into our business.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked him, ‘“‘that the men you want 
were born with the sales instinct, and that the commercial 
urge has governed the activities of those boys right up to 
the time you meet them?”’ 

“In some cases, yes. For example, I often find that the 
men I have selected had newspaper or magazine routes 
when they were in school. During summer vacations they 
may have sold subscriptions or aluminum ware or lighting 
units. But I like to believe that any boy who wants to get 
into business can start the minute he makes up his mind to 
develop himself for the job. Good commercial sense is 
really good common sense, specifically applied. Some of 
our division managers of 1936 are training right now on 
the campuses of a dozen different colleges.” i 

“In classrooms, or out?’’ 

“Now there’s an interesting point! Classroom work is 
basic and important. Don’t make any mistake about that. 
So is the ability to fit into the routine of a business organi- 
zation. But the things that get one man promoted faster 
than the average are the things he does outside of routine, 
without neglecting his basics. I think the same principle 
holds true on the campus. 

“You know when we visit a college to interview seniors, 
the faculty representative in charge of employment rela- 
tions gives us a list of the seniors, with their ages, grades 
and a brief rating of their personalities and capabilities. 
Unfortunately, these faculty opinions seem to be based on 
how the student looks from the platform end of the class- 
room. Here! I have one of the sheets in my pocket. Let 
me read you some typical faculty opinions: 


“““Low grades; not desirable.’ 
‘Just passes; not recommended.’ 
‘Honor man; excellent material.’ 
‘Fine ability; highest marks in B.E.’ 
‘Cannot recommend; conditioned math in freshman 
year.’ 


“Let me tell you about Mr. Just Passes. We found out 
that he is working in a bookstore afternoons and evenings, 
writing the advertising for two local stores, paying his own 
board and room and sending money to his kid brother in 
prep school. This boy’s father died the year he was to 
enter college, but that didn’t even slow him up. Why, this 
lad is a business man already. Responsibility? He has 
majored in it for three and a half years!” 

“That’s an unusual case,” I suggested. ‘‘What are 
some of the outside-of-routine things that the average man 
can do in college to make him better commercial material 
when he gets out?” 
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“Well, class and student-government work always helps. 
A boy who runs for the job of class president and gets it 
learns a lot about selling himself to other people. If he 
holds the job down with any degree of credit, it is because 
he finds out how to get other people to work with him and 
for him, how to mediate wide differences of opinion and 
how to lay a straight course toward a definite objective. 

“Then there are the management jobs in athletics. Did 
you ever think of the problems a football manager has to 
solve in running the business side of that sport for one 
term? First, last and always, he has to have money. He 
has to get it, account for it and spend it right. He has to 
see that the team has properties, correct in quantity, 
quality and price. He has to be a traffic expert to get his 
team to the right place at the right time. If he starts too 
soon the faculty demands to know why the team should 
miss all those lectures. If he starts too late the team has 
to go into a game without sufficient time to rest after the 
trip. He has to plan for schedules, issuing of tickets, 
alumni reservations and parking privileges. I want to tell 
you that a student who manages a college team for a sea- 
son and does a good job is several kinds of business man 
when he gets through. ; 

“Another activity that does its full share of business 
initiation is the college publication. A student enters the 
competition for the business staff of a college paper in his 
freshman or sophomore year. He does clerical work in 
the office, typing letters to prospective advertisers, follow- 
ing up cuts and copy for advertisements already con- 
tracted for, and other routine jobs. If he is not eliminated 
for incapacity he gets a chance to go out after advertising. 
In order to score at this job he has to persuade business 
men to part with money, and when he finally succeeds in 
getting some advertising contracted for he usually has to 
write the copy himself. Suppose he wins his competition 
and lands the job of assistant business manager of his 
paper in his junior year. As a senior he becomes business 
manager. In that job he is responsible for the sale of ad- 
vertising space, for the credit of the advertisers, for the 
collection of bills, for the purchase of paper and engravings, 
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tary’s office for a 
me, he isn’t worrik 
ous or self-conscit 
used to dealing y| 
nessmen. I’m ju 
one. He'll be sizi| 
as rapidly as I an 
an opinion of }} 
wants to OW 
business is ! 
much should a go 
able to earn in f 
years? What ha 
our branch mana; 
they are ready to | 
up? How many 
rectors are college men? What will be the mark | 
products twenty years from now? How fast ai 
proaching saturation? 
“That’s the type of boy we like to talk with. 1} 
type of boy that stays with us and develops faster | 
average. Give us the chaps who do the routine th: 
and the extra things exceedingly well. We need a 
than we can get!” —CHARLES Loomis Fu | 


The Ford: Made Man 


Y FRIEND went on: “Of course you are rigt | 
is nothing so bad as a one-man business. If 
becomes -rutted, obstinate or backward, the busi | 
into decay. If he is lost, everything is chaos, and i; 
before a personnel can be developed which is ab 
things. The only safe way is a good organizatic| 
real responsibility to departmental heads and the 
to keep bringing in bright young men with new ic| 
businesses must have new blood from time to time || 
go back.” 
I try to be a good listener at all times, but real | 
was no effort, since my own ideas on this subject ¢| 
so closely with those of the speaker. We all like: 
from the mouth of another person what we oursi| 
lieve to be true; it is a subtle flattery. 
“Take Henry Ford, for instance. A great pa'| 
stupendous success is due to his inherent or, | 
trained ability to pick men. No one man could pc! 
physically or mentally—run that gigantic plant of : 
self. He had the brains right from the beginning t| 
it and went out to get the men to do it. After 
make money still, despite the fact that we are in tl’ 
machinery, and Ford can weigh and choose men; 
the marvelous organization of brilliant heads he h’ 
ered around him today. Once picked, he develops ’' 
besetting them with real responsibility, even at ¢! 
able cost sometimes, and by giving them free han 
into operation their own ideas and exercise their Al 
ment without interference or meddling. A mal’ 
chance to make or break himself. That’s Ford. Is 
install an accounting wrinkle at a cost of some $: 
only to throw it out on the scrap heap several mont: 
If it had been successful it would have made hir! 
times that amount. Ford’s idea about men seem) 
‘If you don’t trust a man, don’t hire him; but if} 
him, trust him.’ And he does trust his men 100 Pp. 
That’s why he can take ex-convicts, as he does, ng | 
their prison terms and make men out of them. pd 
trust; distrust, distrust. It seems to be a rule of) 
nature. (Continued on Page 64) 
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‘ISHER BODIE 


ECENT developments in the body-build- 
ing industry have only emphasized and reinforced 
the leadership of Fisher. The superiorities in de- 

| sign, durability and appointment which are attested 
by the emblem—Body by Fisher—are finding 
in 1926 a buyer-acceptance and preference far 
beyond any heretofore registered in Fisher history. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts the Great the Near 


Ain Effectively Transplanted 
New Englander 


MODERATELY exhaustive investigation into 
human activities along the Pacific Coast, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Los Angeles, the 

young and noisy giant of the West, leads one to be- 
lieve that the early New Englander who stayed at 
home instead of migrating to California for health, 
wealth or good luck was too stupid to deserve many 
good things in this life. 

The experienced traveler, for example, soon learns 
that when he meets any prominent Californian— Mr. 
Zunk, say—he can most easily establish chatty re- 
lations by inquiring whether Mr. Zunk is related to 
the Zunk family of Vermont. Mr. Zunk usually 
brightens perceptibly at this question and replies 
with many. conversational trimmings that his branch 
of the Zunks came from up around Bangor, Maine— 
or Springfield, Massachusetts. or Colebrook, New 
Hampshire, or some other New England locality. 

Almost any bank president, real-estate magnate or 
leading citizen of Los Angeles will reply yes and issue 
an invitation to luncheon when asked whether he 
was born in New England. One trips over a finan- 
cially prosperous Iowan or Nebraskan or Indianan 
some twenty times or more to each Los Angeles block; 
but the Angelenos—as the residents of Los Angeles 
playfully refer to themselves—who have segregated 
the largest and most plethoric bank rolls, and have 
delivered the most violently propulsive kicks to Cali- 
fornia in order to force her onward and upward to 
her proper place in the sun, appear to have originated 
among the stern and hard-boiled rocks with which the 
Pilgrim Fathers began to wrestle away back in 1620. 

Any mention of such matters automatically brings up 
the name of Harry Chandler, formerly of Landaff and 
Lisbon, New Hampshire, but now of Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, Mexico, the San Fernando Valley and various 
other points in, east of, north of, south of and west of the 
state of California. 

Next to New England ancestors and the climate of Cali- 
fornia, the activities and opinions of Harry Chandler 
appear to form the chief topic of conversation of a large 
portion of the population west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Nearly every leading citizen of the Pacific Coast, when 
interviewed on any subject, sooner or later drops a remark 
to the effect that he was talking to Harry Chandler re- 
cently and that Harry Chandler said so-and-so. 

If one can believe the leading citizens of the Pacific 
Coast, the number of people to whom Harry Chandler 
says so-and-so in the course of a year would, if placed end 
to end, make two complete loops around the star Betel- 
geuse, which is a fine large star and takes a great deal of 
looping. 

Harry Chandler at the present time is the owner and 
editor and general tutelary divinity of the Los Angeles 
Times, which is one of the few California newspapers that 
print all the news about California—even down to the 
news that makes the real-estate men and the department- 
store owners shudder and squeak for fear that it may have 
the horrible and almost unbearable effect of keeping a few 
tourists out of the state. He is also mixed up in so many 
other ventures that nobody, with the possible exception of 
himself, has ever been able to count them. 


The Man Who Put the Salt in the Ocean 


NE rides along the California countryside, for example, 
and enters a neat and flourishing town. ‘Fine town,” 
remarks the traveler to his traveling companion, if any. 

“Yes,” says the traveling companion, ‘‘it’s a fine town. 
Harry Chandler and some of his associates built it a few 
years ago.” 

One moves along and finds a mountain being radically 
altered, and perchance moved. ‘Quite an undertaking,” 
remarks the traveler admiringly. 

“Oh, yes,” replies his guide. ‘‘Harry Chandler wanted 
to move it a little farther to the north to improve the 
view.” 

One sees a fine steamship surging into the harbor of Los 
Angeles and comments feelingly on the remarkable features 
of this phenomenon—a phenomenon because the harbor is 
some twenty miles from the center of the city, and because 
expert engineers were declaring, some thirty-odd years ago, 
that a deep-water harbor could never be built there. 

“Yes,” agrees one’s companion, ‘‘ Harry Chandler got 
that steamship line to come here.” 
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Harry Chandler, of California and Elsewhere 


When the large and passionate California moon rises 
majestically into the heavens and smiles a golden smile at 
the mocking birds and mountains and flower stands and 
semi-homesick Iowans that occupy such a. prominent 
place in the California scenery, one wonders whether Harry 
Chandler owns 51 per cent of said moon. 

Was it Harry Chandler, one speculates, who had it 
changed from a silvery moon to a golden moon, so that it 
would harmonize more effectively with the California sun- 
light and the California oranges? It cannot be, one medi- 
tates, that Harry Chandler doesn’t own some of the moon. 
If he doesn’t, it’s the only thing, almost, that he didn’t, as 
the saying goes, get in on. 

Harry Chandler appears to be one of those peculiar per- 
sons, occasionally encountered in modern times, who can 
be deposited without garments, resources or acquaintances 
in the middle of any prominent desert, and within a com- 
paratively short time acquire a large fortune and the enthu- 
siastic support of nearly everyone that ever heard of him. 

Chandler was engaged in developing his New England 
conscience at Dartmouth College, the alma mater of those 
two great statesmen, Daniel Webster and George H. 
Moses, when tuberculosis made it highly advisable for him 
to abandon New England’s delightful but messy varieties 
of weather and migrate to California, where the inhabit- 
ants can get out-of-doors at any time without running the 
risk of developing either articular rheumatism or sunstroke. 

Thus we find the youthful Chandler slumbering at the 
age of eighteen beneath the stars on a barren hill slope not 
far from Los Angeles, and gazing down each morning and 
each evening into the fertile, mountain-rimmed San Fer- 
nando Valley, in which was located the great 60,000-acre 
Van Nuys wheat ranch. 

Chandler’s doctor owned a small fruit ranch; and after 
young Chandler had brooded over the fifteen Van Nuys 
threshing machines and the advantages of the San Fer- 
nando Valley, he offered his services to the doctor as a colt 
breaker and fruit salesman. Having broken the colts, he 
used them to cart the fruit down to the threshing ma- 
chines; but when he undertook to dispose of the fruit to 
the men, he was enthusiastically and profanely warned 
off the ranch by the choleric Van Nuys himself. Even 
at that early date, however, there appeared to be some- 
thing disarming and appealing about young Chandler; 
for Van Nuys almost immediately regretted his harsh 
words and told him to sell all the fruit he wanted to. 

This weakness ultimately proved excessively costly to 
old man Van Nuys, for he continued to take an interest in 
young Chandler through the succeeding years; and event- 
ually the day arrived when Chandler, representing a num- 
ber of capitalists, went to Van Nuys and offered him 
$2,500,000 for the Van Nuys ranch. At the same time 
another group of capitalists offered Van Nuys $3,000,000 
for the same property. Since Van Nuys had developed a 
peculiar liking for and confidence in Chandler, Van Nuys 
sacrificed $500,000 and sold to Harry Chandler, 


One of the most difficult things fora ne, 
to learn, and one of the last things that a ; 
try thinks of—as can be seen from the sma) 
of American communities that have suc, 
learning it—is that beauty pays the best | 
in the world. a | 

Harry Chandler was one of the first Pers 
Pacific Coast, where beauty is more 
appraised than in most other sections of | 
to wake up to the fact that beauty ] 
market value. After prices had beens 
divided Van Nuys property, Chandler 
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Chandler went on with his boulevard 

The cost of the boulevard, back in 
the vicinity of $508,000; and the resultin | 
for land along the boulevard was so grea'| 
price of the property that abutted on it 1: 
$5,500,000. It sold immediately, leaving | 
and his associates with a profit of $5,000,() 
boulevard alone. 

In place of the wheat fields that Chand). 
as a boy from his hillside sleeping place, | 
now great stretches of walnut, lemon, o1| 
grapefruit groves, grouped around the {| 
towns of Van Nuys, Owensmouth and ]) 
pleasing spectacle to the builder of the tc 
was once violently ejected from the same s| 
attempting to sell fruit in it. 7 

Chandler’s earliest business venture in fruit} 
was followed by a neat flyer in newspaper rou 
city of Los Angeles; and the venture resulted | 
Chandler owning all the newspaper routes in 
might have been expected. Around this tim| 
handed a job in the circulation department 0| 
Angeles Times—possibly because General Otis, | 
of the Times, being a wise and farseeing man, 
sort of vague idea that if he didn’t take Chandle 
business, Chandler might play with his newspaj 
so effectively as to be able to push him out of b) 
something of the sort. Whether or not this was #)! 
Chandler joined the Los Angeles Times; and a } 
later he married General Otis’ daughter, whi 
source of gratification to everyone, 


One of the Landed Gentry 


HANDLER’S land operations are of a sort to | 
ordinary real-estate investor calling weakl| 
smelling salts. When Chandler’s friend General | 
built a street railway out into the wilds of Los An| 
was then unable to dig up any passengers for it, 
joined with him and some others to create from | 
large watermelon patch, the bustling town of Hi} 
This little subdivision has swelled violently ¢! 
unusually well for itself in the past few years. } 
come, among other things, the most prominent |/ 
center in the world, to say nothing of providing | 
patronage for the street-car line. : 
Then, after toying advantageously with large) 
land in the Imperial Valley, Chandler and his fr} 
quired 862,000 acres of sand and scenery just sou} 
Mexican border and started to turn it into some! 
sides a source of thirst and sand storms. He and } 
ciates have built the town of Calexico, which is ai| 
an imaginary line and an immigration station } 
Mexican town of Mexicali. More than 3000 mil\' 
gation ditches have been dug on these 862,000 2’ 
some 200,000 of the acres are under cultivation ! 
ducing millions of dollars’ worth of cotton each 
addition to this little slice of Mexican real estate, (! 
organized a syndicate that purchased a mere 281,\| 
in Los Angeles and Kern Counties; and on this! 
little holding he maintains some 25,000 head of I 
Chandler is notorious for the careless way 1 |) 
drops money into things that are supposed to bi 
general good of California, even though they hk 
chance in the world of returning a penny on the inv 
As a result of this policy he frequently wakes ¥ 
morning to find that one of his charitable donat’ 
panned out in a sweet and whole-hearted mat! 
added as Chandler Wh to his bank roll. 
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It was Chandler who developed a violent all-p’ 
pain at the manner in which Los Angeles nev’ 
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Of all the statements reflecting the 
quality standards embodied in the 


‘Pontiac Six, none is more pointed 


than the single phrase, ‘‘Body by 
Fisher’? - - »Not only is General 
Motors’ new Six the lowest priced 
Six offering closed bodies by Fisher 
—but the bodies themselves repre- 
sent achievements in style, spacious- 


ness and excellence of detail, that 
lend new luster to the Fisher tradi- 
tion of craftsmanship - - + Sheer 
beauty, no less than brilliant per- 
formance and superlative stamina, 
is enabling the Pontiac Six to con- 
tinue its conquest of public opinion 
—tocreateeach month a new world’s 
record for first-year production. 


Oakland Six, companion to the Pontiac Six, $1025 to $1295. <All prices at factory 
Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Body by Fisher 


The Lowest Priced Six with Body by Fisher 
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HE nomen- 
clature of 
race horses 


always appears to 
be a peculiar thing 
to outsiders. 
When Zev first 
came out and 
started manufac- 
turing racing his- 
tory, few people 
knew exactly what 
his name stood for, 
and most of them 
figured out that it 
was just a stable 
pet name. Then 
when Zev climbed 
farther up the lad- 
der of fame and 
grew to the im- 
portance of having 
his name inscribed 
among the great 
ones of the Amer- 
ican turf, investi- 
gation revealed 
that the mighty 
racer stands as an 
affectionate re- 
membrance of Mr. 
Zeverly, a long- 
time friend of his 
owner, Mr. Sin- 
clair. 

Take the name 
Now-or-Never. 
How did he come 
by that name? 
Whogaveittohim 
and why? It was, 
to say the least, 
out of the ordi- 
nary. But Now- 
or-Never came by 
his name honestly. 

You see his 
grandmother’s 
name—she was 
bred down in Tennessee—was Bye-and-Bye, and in the 
course of events a filly foal came into the family. The vet- 
eran owner looked her over, but did not think she had very 
promising speed lines. 

“Well,” he remarked to a friend, ‘‘she might race some 
day; just wait a while.” His friend, being apt at nomen- 
clature, jumped at the idea. 

“Wait a while,”’ he exclaimed. “‘A daughter of Bye-and- 
Bye! Call her Wait-a-While.”’ 

So this filly was brought up from Tennessee to the 
yearling sales and was purchased by the late A. J. Cassatt. 
She was not raced, but sent over to the breeding farm and 
in turn gave birth to a colt. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Cassatt. “‘Now-we will have a real race 
horse and I’ve got a real name for him all ready. He is 
named Now-or-Never.”’ 


The Colonel’s Two Spendthrifts 


Ae then there was the colt which the late Senator 
Hearst bought at auction for $39,000. She was bred 
down in Kentucky by Major Barak G. Thomas, and the 
senator named him in honor of his breeder, King Thomas. 
Strange as it may seem, the King never won a race. 

Major Thomas’ racing colors were, perhaps, the most 
peculiar ever paraded on the American turf. The cap, in- 
stead of being fashioned of silk or satin was made of 
aluminum; gold peak, and crown of silver-plated alu- 
minum. When I visited his place, the good old major ex- 
plained to me the reason for his racing colors. 

“My sight is failing me,” said the veteran, “but I can 
always see my horse when his cap glistens in the sunlight.” 
I believe he is the only one who affected that style of racing 
livery. 

Sarcasm sometimes plays a part in equine nomen- 
clature. Some years ago in Kentucky there was the 
famous Elmendorf Thoroughbred farm owned by the late 
Daniel Sweigert. Colonel Sweigert was thrifty—not to say 
careful. He had the reputation of never planting a dollar 
where he thought two were not going to grow. 

One day Mrs. Sweigert started out to Lexington on a 
shopping expedition. On her return that evening the old 
stud groom, while unloading her parcels, informed her that 
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The James River at Newport News, Virginia 


two of the brood mares had given birth to colt foals. The 
old colonel was standing by watching the unloading. 

“Well, Mrs. Sweigert,” he remarked—they always 
spoke to each other as Mrs. Sweigert and Mr. Sweigert— 
“‘well, Mrs. Sweigert, I think we should name one of the 
colts for you. We will call him Spendthrift.” 

“Very well,” replied Mrs. Sweigert calmly, “and will you 
permit me to name the other one?”’ 

“Why—ah—certainly, Mrs. Sweigert,’’ stuttered the 
colonel, leaning both hands on his cane. 

“Then I shall name him after you, Mr. Sweigert. We 
will call him Miser.” 

Spendthrift was a good race horse and has been one of 
the best sires the American turf ever knew. Miser was 
retired to the stud after his racing career was finished, but 
was nothing like so successful as Spendthrift. 

Then there was a steeplechaser, Repeater, too, who 
seemed to be aptly named, because in addition to being the 
best timber topper of his year he was a son of Revolver, 
out of Regards—a little mouse-colored horse not any bigger 
than a minute, but a mighty performer between the flags. 
He won more money than any other horse of his time. 

Repeater had a history. His first owner, after giving 
him a trial, did not seem to think much of him, because he 
came down and told the boys that he had just put a man 
in the race-horse business. When asked for details as to 
price and new owner, he volunteered this information. 

“Just got thirty-five dollars for the little rascal,” he 
chuckled. ‘‘Told the grocer Shields he would make a 
grand steeplechaser. Ha-ha! Guess he believed me, be- 
cause he bought him.’’ 

Well, in the very next season, ridden by the good 
colored rider, Ben Pope, Repeater placed over $10,000 to 
his owner’s credit, and would have commanded a good 
round figure at a time when race horses were not bringing 
very much. Yes, indeed, the grocer on the corner got put 
into the race-horse business all right, because you know he 
went ahead, onward and upward and wound up by owning 
such cracks as Logan, Advance Guard, Go-Between, the 
mighty Hermis and others. 

Logan was purchased by Shields for something like 
$1200. It may have been less. He won nearly a hundred 
races in his career, most of the winning races being ridden 
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to variou, 
in whatev : 
ity he cou’ 
himself us | 
were ovel| 
stables ou 
race trac) 
the big | 
started co) 
Henry followed along talking to himself all #1) 
“Dar ain’t no wind behind dat cloud,” he ejacul| 
the big black clouds kept rolling toward us. “Dar | 
wind behind dat cloud. I tell yo’, boss, dar ain’t | 
behind dat cloud!” 

The advance guard of the storm came with an: 
rumbling and the lightning commenced to play in | 
the horses that were at the post in the chute for th} 
quarter dash. Henry was evidently keeping his cot 
by talking to himself. Then in the distance we ci| 
buildings blown away, roofs being torn off, and th 
the grand stand just peeled away as if someone wer' | 
up a sheet of paper. 

We sought the nearest shelter, which was bacl! 
water jump, and lay there with several others W) 
preémpted the same refuge. All at once a lull cam! 
storm and the wind momentarily died down. Hen! 
his head to view his surroundings and saw that 
lying close to no other than Frank James, who ¥ 
of the betting commissioners. | 

“Dat you, Mistah James?” shrilled Henry. ‘} 
you?”’ 

“That’s me, Henry,”’ replied Mr. James. a 

Henry groaned. . “Dar’s everything happening | 
here,” he chattered, “‘an’ you’s been a mighty bad | 
yo’ day, Mistah James. I spects Ole Marster bi 
lookin’ fo’ you now. Ise gwine!”’ - | 

He rose and scuttled away from the vicinity | 
James like the scared rabbit that he was, having pli 
indications of speed. 

Another colored brother performed a feat that) 
have put him on record as an athlete in any country’ 
world. The quarter stretch of the track was divide’ 
the lawn by an iron fence about four and a half fee 
A couple of feet away was a privet hedge about thi} 
height, and three feet wide. The colored citizen car 
ing along and seeing the barrier cleared it in one 
I never saw such a jump before in my life. 

Over at the electric-light track where they used! 
nightly meetings in which huge arc lights were strl 
around te track so that horses and jockeys might | 
to see their way, they had a lot of flimsy stables al 

(Continued on Page 56) | 
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OU will not long remember what 
we tell you in this advertisement 
about the newest and finest Paige. 


But you can never forget the thrill you'll 
enjoy when first you drive this truly 
remarkable automobile. 


We can tell you that the ultra-modern, 
highly perfected and wonderfully 
simplified Paige-built engine delivers as 
fine a degree of performance as any 
automobile engine built—and you may 
forget all about it tomorrow. 


But when you drive this car—you 
know it—and you'll remember it forever. 


It’s impossible to describe either the 
beauty or the performance of this new- 
est and finest Paige—doing justice to 
both—except in the most extravagant 
terms. We would rather the car itself 
convinced you of its many very 
evident and easily proved superiorities. 


Any PaigeJewett dealer will make it 
easy for you to see and to drive this 
Paige—entirely without obligation. 
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Improved Paige-built Motor, none more modern nor better lubricated 
Full High-Pressure Oil Feed to all Rotating Parts, including wrist pins, cam shaft, auxiliary shaft and tappets 
Counterbalanced Crankshaft Silent Chain Timing, with automatic takeup Metal Oil-Lubricated Universal Joints 
Air Cleaner 125 inch Wheelbase Springs 58 inches long 7 inch Frame Shock Absorbers 
6 inch Balloon Tires Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wheel Brakes Easy Steering through Ball Bearings 
Co-incidental Lock Saw Blade Steel, Light Acting Clutch Short Throw, Easy Gear Shift 


Y 
Parcr Prices ARE AS Fottows: The Brougham, $1295; 5 Passenger 
$1995; Cabriolet Roadster, $2295; Suburban Limousine, $2245. 


WD 


Sedan, $1495; Deluxe 5-Passenger Sedan, $1670; Deluxe 7-Passenger Sedan, 
New-Day Jewett Prices Arg: Standard Sedan, $995; Deluxe Sedan, 


$1095. Deluxe Touring Car, $1095. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, tax extra. Paige-Hydratlic 4-Wheel Brakes included on all models. 
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Under Their 
Skin 


HERE is a spirit of comrade- 

ship among users of Goodrich 
products. The owner of Goodrich 
Silvertowns is delighted with their 
service, and likes to tell the other 
fellow—and he, in turn, has hauled 
out that Goodrich Garden Hose 
for so many seasons and found it 
still on the job, that he boasts a 
little too. 


Get under the hide of a Silver- 
town or a length of Goodrich 
Hose and you will find that same 
pride of workmanship, that same 
super-excellence of materials. 


Start right this year—see that 
your garden hose is Goodrich. 
Sturdy, easy to handle, proof 
against mauling and kinking, it is 
still live and water-tight long after 
other hose has been discarded. 


Goodrich 


———— — — 


arden Hose 


“Best in the Long Run” 


Get this valuable booklet on Lawns 
“How to Make and Care for a 
Lawn.” Yours for the asking. 


! 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company I 
Akron, Ohio | 
Send me, no charge, your book on “How | 
to Make and Care fora Lawn”. 
! 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
just thrown together, and the big wind 
played havoc with them. The whole busi- 


| hess was wrecked—horses and occupants of 


stables picked up bodily and carried away. 
One animal was landed in a haystack with- 
out a scratch, and the funny part of it was, 
this horse’s name was Shooting Star. 

All the regulars heard of this. It was a 
hunch to play Shooting Star, and they 
played him the next night until the books 
refused to take any more money. At that, 
they would not take so very much. The 
jock that rode Shooting Star could not be 
“seen’’ by anybody, although it was said he 
had been offered $200 to put on the brakes. 
Shooting Star won that race just galloping. 
The demonstration that followed might 
have led you to believe he had won the 
Suburban. 

And talking about fast quarter horses, 
you never hear Harry Stover spoken of 
nowadays. He came from the old short- 
horse school, and owned the famous horse 
Kenilworth; also Edinburg and others that 
called for something in the old days. Stover 
made money, and in the final accounting 
passed over as the successful owner of the 
Petaluma track in California. 

In the center field of this track was the 
old quarter-horse racing path. It is the 
last I have seen—possibly the last one in 
existence. , 

The greater part of Stover’s money came 
after his acquisition of Kenilworth, and one 
time it was discovered that he didn’t pa- 
tronize any bank. He stored the money in 
empty tomato cans underneath the straw in 
Kenilworth’s stall, but finally patronized a 
more regular institution. 


He held regular race meetings at his’ 


home—all the regular officials and every- 
body. But no name was given for a secre- 
tary. Stover had been a poor owner himself 
and knew what their trials and tribula- 
tions were, and he also knew that any good 
horse starting on his track was liable to be 
claimed out of asélling race. He just wasn’t 
going to stand for that. So whenever a 
man thought he saw a chance to make a dol- 
lar by annexing a horse out of a selling race, 
naturally he sought out Stover and wanted 
to register a claim. 

“You'll have to see the secretary,” Sto- 
ver would reply briskly. ‘“You’ll have to 
see the secretary and make the claim regu- 
| bry 

“Where will I find him, Mr. Stover?” 

“Oh,” Stover would point out, “you'll 
find him, I guess, over at the clubhouse.”’ 


A Four-Legged Secretary 


By and by the man who wanted to regis- 
ter the claim would come back and com- 
plain that there wasn’t anybody at the 
clubhouse. 

“Nobody at all?” Stover would say in 
surprise. 

“Not a living thing—except a collie dog 
sitting on the steps.’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ Stover would agree. “Well, 
he’s the secretary.” 

On his breeding farm, Stover had sixty 
or seventy brood mares. The records of 
most of them were jotted down on the 
covers of old ledgers. “‘They’re all Thor- 
oughbreds, anyway,” he would say. His 
pedigrees, though, were eventually all 
straightened out to the satisfaction of 
everybody, including the Jockey Club. 

Stover had a great many strong friends 
as well as some enemies. The hammer bri- 
gade always professed to think that he was 
endeavoring to steal something, but the 
only system Stover had was to get a horse 
ready, place him in company where he 
could win and, as he would say himself, 
“tell your rider to drive down there.” 

Talking about the petty larceny vari- 
ety, he used to say, ‘Steal something, eh? 
There ain’t no danger of those fellows steal- 
ing anything. If they fixed up a race over 
at one of the stables, every one of ’em would 
be trying to double-cross the other fellows 
before they got back to the grand stand.” 

I remember one time he had a little three- 
year-old in his stables which was still a 
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maiden and a possible purchaser came 
along. 

“Have you got any horses to sell, Mr. 
Stover?” he inquired. 

“Sell anything I got,” returned Stover— 
“anything I got. Just look ’em over and 
take your pick.” 

The stranger passed down the line and 
entered the stalls. 

“How much for this one?” 

“Oh,” considered Stover, “that’s a 
pretty good colt. Haveto havea good price 
for that one. Ought to get $2000 for him.” 

The visitor shook his head. 

“How much for this one?” entering an- 
other stall. 


Driving Down There in Front 


“Hum—TI think pretty well of this bird. 
He showed me something that spells 
speed. Ought to market for about $2500. 
Nice colt. He’s a nice colt—guess about the 
pick of the bunch.” 

The man backed out of the stall. ‘Well, 
then, how much for this filly?” 

“She’s a nice filly,” admired Stover. 
“You can buy her for $150—and she’s a 
nice filly, that’s what I said.” 

“T guess she is,” said the stranger, “but 
don’t believe I want her.’’ Then he walked 
away. 

“Did you mean what you said about the 
chestnut filly when you priced her to that 
fellow?” breathlessly inquired a young en- 
thusiast standing by. 

“Sure,” replied Stover. 

“Well, I’d like to buy her.” 

Stover just put forth his hand, palm up 
and fingers curled. 

“Give me some money,” he drawled. 
“You’ve bought a race horse.” 

Two mornings afterward the new pur- 
chaser worked this filly through the stretch. 
She was fast enough to break a watch and 
he hastened to Stover. 

“Why, Mr. Stover,” he exclaimed, “TI 
worked that filly a quarter this morning 
and she’s got speed!” 

“Well,” Stover said in his characteristic 
manner, “that won’t hurt her none, will it? 
But if I was you I’d keep a button on my 
upper lip. There’s a race that’ll about fit 
her next Saturday.” 

And on the next Saturday afternoon, 
starting against some of the speed mar- 
vels that they had up there, including 
Fairchance and Ontario Oregon, the little 
chestnut filly galloped home in front. The 
odds quoted in the books were twelve to 
one. Nobody thought she was much ac- 
count, Stover having sold her so cheaply. 

“You can always outgeneral those fel- 
lows,’’ remarked Stover after the race. 
“You don’t have to cheat. Just outgeneral 
“em. Looks like I sold a cheap mare, eh? 
But when you come to consider it, I guess 
I got my price. Oh, yes, the Snake”—he 
always called himself jocularly the Snake— 
“the Snake got his! You ean always win 
by driving down there in front.” 

Without a doubt he had a good bet down. 
Stover was a real rough diamond. Loyal to 
his friends and I don’t think he cared 
enough about his enemies to consider them 
worth while. 

There was another character of the old 
turf that I recall. His name was Larry 
Hart, a quaint old Irishman who used to 
race a big stable of horses, and quartered 
them back of the Brighton Beach race 
track. Well, Larry had grand names for all 
his horses anyway. Nothing less than a 
duke satisfied him. They all belonged to 
the royal family. 

One time he had a horse called Duke of 
Leinster that he thought a good deal of. 
So much, indeed, that he entered him ina 
stake race against Tenny, who at that time 
was matched to run the big race against 
Salvator and was adding considerable his- 
tory to the American turf. Then Larry 
started out to secure a jockey and finally 
succeeded in getting Marty Bergen, who 
was then one of the leading riders, to ac- 
cept the mount. 

There were only two starters in this 
race—Tenny and the Duke. Larry took 
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Marty over under a tree in th 
where the Duke was being saddl) 

“Now, Marty,” he exhorte¢ 
“you're going to ride the grea 
you ever put a leg across in you] 
I’ve got only one instruction to | 
Marty. Just lay with Tenny to- 
of the stretch and then come on al 
far as you like.” 

Then the most astonishing t)\ 
pened. Marty Bergen laughe 
threw back his head and laughed | 
plenty. Old-timers say that is , 
time this rider was ever known) 
smile. 
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county fairs he could beat anybc 
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boys and made us like it too. | 
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Stripped for Action 


I remember once I found mys 
rather tight place. I had madeam: 
a race and my horse bowed a tendc 
money was up and I knew my oj! 
would claim a forfeit, and as the ma 
been made without my horse havi 
named I hiked over to the Indian Ri 
tion to see if I could borrow Rov 
He had been running out and his mi! 
tail were full of cockleburs, but Ij), 
to have something, so I took him a’ 
I promised the Indian girl a sealsk| 
if he won his race. 

Hold your horses, ladies! At thi) 
in Canada, $150 would buy one, 2| 
sealskin too. j 

When I got back home with Rov) 
and they saw the condition he was il 
thought it was a grand joke, but th’ 
however, think better of the joke) 
Rover Boy won his race just running) 
He could run easier and with less! 
than any horse I ever saw. 

I remember, too, a fast mare th 
developed back of Hamilton, Canad 
her owners immediately made pli 
match Rover Boy. They went out tc’ 
donia, which was near the reservatio| 
succeeded in making a match for 9) 
side. In due course they arrived 
scene of action and when the time a 
saddle up, their rider approached ¥ 
little postage stamp of a saddle ov 
arm. It didn’t weigh over a pound | 
half, fully rigged. Old Ike Davis, tl, 
dian girl’s father, looked at it and grv’ 
Then he retired to his own stable 4 
Rover Boy out. When he reappeare! 
pony was rigged in nothing but 2) 
cingle—the two stirrups tied on. H) 
going to ride lighter than anybody. — 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Just one bump in the 
road can spoil an entire 
trip, in damage to your 
car, or injury to yourself 
or your passengers --- 
Gabriels ride you*"¢ your 
car comforiably over the 
bumps. They pay 'r them: 
selves in a single tour. 
Askr improved Gabriels with 
4,coils, Heonly Snubbers 


4] manufacturers equip their cars with Gabriel 
Snubbers.30drill their car frames for Gabriels. 

Any/ the 3100 Gabriel Salesd ServiceStations 
which sells youa seto Gabriels will refund 
the price if you are not satisfied after30 days trial 


‘he Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company 


Cleveland,Ohio —Toronto,Canada 


4% Coils—the only Snubbers 
in name and principle 


AD 


in arena 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
That Indian, Ike Davis, had the lightest 


rider I ever saw. I don’t think the boy 


weighed over forty pounds. They said he 
was the girl’s brother, but as she was fine- 
looking it did not seem possible. Anyway, 
he always rode Rover Boy when they ran 
him, and if anybody ever beat him I never 
knew it. He met all comers. It wassaid an 
Englishman imported a mare from the old 
country just especially to meet Rover Boy, 
and it was like a cart horse meeting Zev. 
Rover Boy just left the Englishman behind 
as if he were tied to a post. 

And talking about the Queen’s Plate, it 
had quite a history of its own. The horse 
Fred Henry ran for it many times, but 
never succeeded in winning. His owner 
kept him exclusively in the hope of winning 
this stake, but as far as history records it, 
he died a maiden. But he did come pretty 
close to it several times. He ran second 
three times in succession. On the first oc- 
casion that he acquired second honors he 
was beaten by a head in a desperate finish 
by Williams. Williams was owned by old 
John Halligan, who was kennel man for the 
Toronto Hunt, when Tim Blong, who used 
to ride the high jumpers, was huntsman. 
Tim made history with Roseberry and 
other famous horses. I guess he’d ride yet 
if they would let him. 

But anyway, Williams won it and the 
aide-de-camp for the governor-general went 
on a still hunt for Halligan. I should tell 
you, perhaps, that the Marquess of Lorne 
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and the Princess Louise were in Canada 
then, she being the wife of the governor. 

“Holy murther!” ejaculated John. ‘Does 
the princess want to see me? Indade, I 
won't go a shtep.” 

“But you’ll have to,’ commanded the 
aide-de-camp. ‘‘You must come! There’s 
no getting out of it.’ 

“Ah, that’s terrible, that’s terrible,” 
grumbled John as he stumbled along, mop- 
ping his face with a big bandanna handker- 
chief. “What’ll I say to the princess? 
What’ll I say to her at all?” 

He stumbled up the steps, following that 
august official, trying to collect his senses. 

“T want to congratulate you on winning 
the Guineas,” said the princess. “That’s a 
fine horse you’ve got.” 

“Ah,” groaned John, “it was a great 
struggle, Your Highness; it was a wonderful 
struggle—indade it was. And if I had two 
horses, Your Highness, do you know what 
I’d do?” 

“Indeed I do not, Mr. Halligan,” replied 
the princess kindly. ‘Now what would 
you do?” 

“Well, Your Highness,” continued J ohn, 
“if I had two horses—but I haven’t, Your 
Highness—but if I did have, I’d give the 
jockey that rode Williams one.” 

Having said his little say, John turned to 
go. But evidently he had forgotten some- 
thing that was still on his mind and he 
turned quickly. 

“Do you know where Williams got his 
name, Your Highness?”’- 


a ae 
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“Why, no, I do not,” replied the princess, 
smiling. “It’s a good name, though, Mr. 
Halligan.” 

“Well, Your Highness, he got his name 
from Willie Williams, the sporting editor of 
the Toronto Globe. I named him that, 
Your Highness, and I couldn’t name him 
for a better man or anybody that knows 
more about sport than he does!” 

Old John was a booster to the last jump 
for his friends. There were plenty of char- 
acters on the turf in those days. 

Now don’t get the idea that you don’t 
meet real horsemen over in Canada. Take 
Pete Gorman, for instance. He used to own 
Beachmore, Quito, and several other good 
ones. Well, he went over to the yearling 
sales a summer or two ago and bought an 
imported filly for a hundred dollars. Then 
Pete named her, with supreme optimism, 
Sure-to-Win. He hit the nail on the head, 
too, because the filly did gather in nearly 
$5000 for the little man from Ottawa, and I 
guess she is able to win yet. 

Then there was Lelex, who ran second, I 
think, to Hindu in the Kentucky Derby 
and afterward bowed in both tendons. He 
had cost some good money as a yearling, 
but his earning capacity was regarded as 
over. Then War-Jig Jim Murphy gave him 
away. He went up to Canada and his legs 
were thoroughly frozen out in the snow 
there. In the following spring he came 
back to the races as good as new, and the 
late Dan Honig bought him out of a selling 
race for $2500. In the mud, Lelex was a 


J 
- | 
darned hard horse to beat, endl 
weight and distance it is doul 
were many horses that could I 
There was also Master (; 
brought $1000 at the auction g¢ 
lieve Mr. Chin did not advise! 
buy him. Still he won $95,925 |, 
and I guess he is going yet, 
Then there was Stimulus, wl, 
shall Field $4000; a good inves; 
you consider that he won $6), 
season. 
Socrates was purchased f¢ 
$2000 and won nearly $11,00(. 
year-old form. Rockland Pring 
Lowenstein $500 and won $6,| 
Dattner cost Mr. McMillen $:| 
$5,640. Mary Dear, owned by | 
Quade, cost $325 and won $4,) 
So goes the racing lottery, 
pay a fortune for a yearling ;| 
when put in training that he y, 
forty dollars, because no n| 
enough to know exactly what | 
under the satiny coat of a T}} 
yearling race horse. They all ]| 
the ring. But the realization i| 
different and that is where thi; 
man plays a part. He, perhaps! 
plain to you just why he thir, 
speedy from the lines he shows; 
led into the ring, but somehow } 
knows, or can make a pretty | 
But often and often folks wl 
sales ring at Saratoga and pure): 
a guess are out of luck. | 


FROM THE DIARY OF A DRAMATIST 
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neat accumulation of rags. His make-up 
was so perfect that it could not be de- 
tected even in the daylight. His attitude 
was so charming, so modest and so coura- 
geous that the police permitted him to use 
his broom in order to make a clean pathway 
across a generally muddy street. He never 
begged. He never by any chance whined. 
In fact, he never uttered a word except, per- 
haps, to say ““Good morning,” or ‘‘Good af- 
ternoon.”’ He coughed a little now and then 
in a most realistic manner and seemed to be 
suffering from a steady attack of lumbago. 
Extremely anxious that the busy passers-by 
should be able to manipulate the crossing 
without getting their boots dirty, he was 
always intensely surprised and grateful for 
any small sum that might be forced upon 
him. He was so successful in conveying the 
impression that he was, at least, a retired 
colonel, or a man who once had possessed 
a beautiful country house, that he very 
soon surrounded himself with an atmos- 
phere of romance. Old ladies, without a 
single lie from him, built him into a story 
more moving and pathetic than any appear- 
ing within covers in the local libraries. 
Business men who hurried from the stations 
in the morning and back to the stations 
at night were quite sure, by the time that 
he had become a familiar figure, that he was 
an ex-master of foxhounds or a Beau Brum- 
mell down on his luck. 

No part that he ever played on the stage 
became him so well as the one that he 
played in life. It was, of course, a part 
which demanded a good physique. His was 
a drafty corner. Wet and fine, he held his 
place. His job was even more obviously 
paradoxical and pathetic when there was no 
mud to sweep away than when, on those 
rare occasions of decent weather, he made a 
path through the dust. 

By these means he collected the quite 
unprincely salary of four or five shillings a 
day, and this enabled him at least to keep 
his end up, pay the rent of his very modest 
rooms and supply his family with mere ne- 
cessities of life. When an engagement came 
along he disappeared from his post, of 
course, and was greatly missed. His return, 
after varying lengths of time, more and 
more shabby and feeble, but always with 
the same delightful smile, was a very wel- 
come one. He pursued this scheme for 
several years, I believe; and when, at last, 


thankful for the opportunity of being in 
regular work, he accepted an appointment 
as local manager of a motion-picture theater 
outside Liverpool, he died. I mean he died 
so far as his crossing-sweeper part was con- 
cerned—remaining a mystery. It was lucky 
that he did not take with him into his more 
prosperous times a tendency to asthma or 
bronchitis, and it is to be hoped that his 
children grew up with his own inestimable 
faculty of snowing brown when they were 
unable to snow white. 

The female members of the chorus in 
America, who have every right to call them- 
selves actresses as well as to add the word 
“gymnast” to their qualifications, are 
frequently to be seen, when out of engage- 
ments, as ushers, as waitresses in restau- 
rants and as manikins in the smart 
dressmakers’ shops. It would be better for 
them, perhaps, if they stuck permanently 
to employment of that sort, with regular 
hours and regular wages, in which there is 
exercise enough. But the lure of the theater, 
once felt, is difficult to shake off, and when- 
ever the opportunity offers back they go to 
the stage. 


A Good Butler, On and Off 


There are not many instances among 
well-known actors, as far as I know, of 
those who have set themselves to prosaic 
tasks during periods of unemployment. Art 
is a severe taskmistress and demands, or is 
given the reputation of demanding, the 
whole time and devotion of her votaries. 
There is, however, the case of one—for 
several years in great request—who played 
for me some years ago. A tall man with a 
large bland face and pompous features, an 
impressive manner and that strange cross 
between familiarity and respectfulness 
which is generally supposed to belong to 
butlers and valets—he had been cast for 
these particular parts in a series of come- 
dies. In the eyes of both managers and 
agents he was the ideal type. Without the 
smallest trouble, therefore, he walked from 
theater to theater and from play to play as 
Judson or Simpson, Sunbury or Stagg. He 
was a well-educated man and his enuncia- 
tion was perfect. His accent, too, was 
irreproachable, so that when it became part 
of his duty to drop an h the effect was 
staggering. He had a keen sense of fun, 


too, and could draw laughs from the most 
melancholy audiences by the mere raising 
of an eyebrow or the puffing out of his chest. 
He was sometimes called upon to make 
bricks without straw when the author had 
given him a rather skeleton part, and ex- 
tremely good bricks he made. He was, in 
fact, a fine actor, and there is no doubt that 
he would have been a great success in larger 
and more important parts had he not started 
as a butler, been born to look like a butler 
and been doomed to remain a butler as long 
as he haunted the stage. 

In my play he appeared in every act and 
with the surest touch achieved every one of 
his laughs. I had provided him with a 
longer part than usually fell to his lot and 
the critics gave him several lines of praise. 
I don’t know whether these, or a growing 
sense of importance, brought on a swelled 
head, but I do remember that he dis- 
appeared for a time, having very unwisely 
refused any longer to play butlers because 
he considered that he was a good enough 
actor to be promoted from the pantry to 
the drawing-room. Every dog has his day, 
though, and even if he had been content to 
remain in servile réles, the inexorable swing 
of the pendulum would have put him out of 
favor. It is the rule of the game. 

A year or two later I wanted this man for 
another play. I applied to the various 
theatrical agencies in the usual way and 
was told that he was in work. It was, of 
course, easy enough to find another actor, 
and my disappointment faded out when he 
proved to be just the thing. One night, 
having passed through the convalescence 
that follows the illness of a first night, I 
went to dinner with a friend of mine who 
ran a particularly nice apartment a stone’s 
throw from Hyde Park. Hewasa bachelor, 
a member of Parliament, a man who took 
himself very seriously, and was as clearly 
cut out for a cabinet post as the actor in 
question was to announce the fact that 
“Dinner is served, my Lord”’; or that “Her 
Grace requests me to tell your Grace that 
her Grace is dressing for dinner.’’ I could 
hardly believe my eyes when, in the perfect 
person who relieved me of my hat and coat, 
I immediately recognized the expert im- 
personator of stage butlers whom I had not 
been able to find. 

He gave the whole apartment the same 
tone and cachet that, he had given so often 


t 
to so many society plays. Wit| 
table art of deferential fami 
slightly patronizing interest he | 
eye without a single tremor. | 
have seen me before. He was, n\ 
glad to see me because I was a1! 
master. He must have noticed 
at finding him in that place al| 
but being an actor of long exi/ 
retained his kindly and canonica | 
and turned to another guest. 1) 
immediately flicked through my | 
which of the butlers’ names he} | 
from his collection of old progi) 
he Judson, Simpson, Sunbury c; 
mention only a few? Or had ]| 
one that was more euphonious 0 | 
to masquerade in this part in | 
My host quickly solved the pu 
dressing him as Jarvis. It appes| 
was doubling in his present pla’ 
the parts, that is to say, not on’ 
but of footman and valet, and 
to time, probably, of messenge, 
never condescended to do so on | 
stage. 


| 
Engaged in Realistic 4 


I was immediately intrigued | 
admiration. With the help of | 
conducted us through the dinne' 
most impeccable rhythm and gra | 
from chair to chair and from 
course as silently as an Indian. 
generous with the wines, too, an| 
box of cigarettes upon the table a 
psychological moment. I watch 
of the corner of my eye with ar} 
ment which grew from curiosity 10} 
and the last of these sentiments ¥} 
cemented when presently I found’ 
tunity to speak to him alone. 

In order to do this I invented a 
using the telephone. This was | 
And it was while I was endea 
obtain a number which wasn’t 
that he came out of the sitting | 
seemed to invite a friendly word |’ 
me a smile. | 

I accepted his invitation, hel 
hand and said, ‘‘ How are you, m. 
low? They told me you were ' 
Whereupon he nodded, winked ar: 
a flash of teeth. : 

(Continued on Page 63), 
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‘Tes,” he said. “Very much engaged, 
.e0 far as I can see, this play is likely to 
ynue, bar the inevitable accident of 
1, into a record-breaking run.”’ ! 
jaid, “But, tell me, have you retired 
5 the stage?”’ 

h, no,” said he. “‘But, you see, the 
»: retired from me. I had to do some- 
i: when I couldn’t get work, and having 
, nothing but buttle during my theatrical 
pr 1 conceived the idea of carrying my 
,: experience into private life. Of course 
yialary is greatly reduced, but I have 
yy comfortable room and a most dis- 
stished address. In addition to which, 
y:lothes are found, and I have a night 
fyvery week. I was on the verge of 
sation when I answered your friend’s 
srtisement for a butler and I have 
« very happy here. A better way of 
iz, | think, than that of hanging about 
ets’ offices and borrowing money from 
tant friends, undergoing the humilia- 
» of being dunned by a landlady and 
a»smen and all the rest of it.’”’ I agreed, 
«vith a certain amount of wonder asked 
h. references he gave. 

}: laughed at that and said, “The best. 
hi only to submit a list of the names of 
gitled people whom I had served in a 
tf plays. And a pretty long list it is. 
nrest was easy and I made it my busi- 
sto play Jarvis even better than those 
is in which I earned the flattering com- 
eis of every London critic. They will 
sr have an opportunity of seeing me in 
ipart. They are not by way of visit- 
gthis house. It’s rather out of their 
4.” Seeing that I needed a match with 
bh to light my cigarette, this wise, hon- 
tind practical man immediately reas- 
#d his butlership in the most efficient 
a, 

i. 1 was leaving that night, he came out 
js part again for a moment when he was 
uling me my hat. Under his breath he 
ito me, ‘I know that I can rely upon 
nto keep this dark, old man.” 

hodded and said, “‘Of course.” 

| 


| A Player of Dual Roles 


iyear or so later I saw him on the stage 
min a play by a friend of mine. He 
aa butler once more and his name was 
aoury. It suited him as well, I thought, 
‘ll the others had done. It seemed to 
chat he had put on flesh and had gained 
cuble chin. I was very curious to know 
hsher he had grown tired of his job in 
‘int Street and had been drawn back to 
theater by its irresistible call. So at 
iend of the play I went behind the scenes 
itapped on his dressing-room door. He 
aextremely glad to see me and immedi- 
«7 answered my unspoken question in the 
l wing words: 

Yourfriend, my master, has gone abroad 
tix months, and while I have all my eve- 
ts to myself I saw no reason why I 
lildn’t pick up a little velvet on the side, 
| ducal house on the stage. If this play 

ill running when he comes back I must 
mn, of course. I carry on my duties in 
daytime and I’m going to marry the 
yc,” 

ts years later I dined again in Mount 
viet. After dinner I worked it so that I 
lild be alone with Jarvis for a moment. 
| as then that he handed me a snapshot of 
it little baby boy. 

Son and heir,”’ said he, with a beaming 
te. “And you can make a bet about 
n thing. He’ll never go on the stage.” 
1s was the incident which, with several 

ations, gave me the idea for The New 
. In that play, you may remember, I 
ie three out-of-work actors impersonate 
‘itler and two footmen in the house of a 
tl business man. More unbelievable 
higs happen in life than ever come out of 

magination of the most fertile dramatist. 

/knew of another actor who never by 
i chance indulged in the habit of resting. 

was a man who had come to London 
fr having played for several years on 
o. He was a little fellow with a face like 
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Indiarubber. It was as easy for him to play 
the parts of very old men as those of beard- 
less boys. With equal ease and several 
sticks of grease paint he could be as con- 
vincing as a distinguished lawyer, doctor, 
squire or politician, as a querulous old gar- 
dener, a dried-up coachman or the sort of 
village shopkeeper who, when asked in the 
second year of the war why his son had not 
enlisted, replied, ‘Me and my good wife 
have decided to remain neutral.” 

It goes without saying that this man, so 
versatile and so enthusiastic, was in great 
request. For several years, in fact, he 
could not get an opportunity of resting, 
even if he were anxious to do so. Having 
seen the humiliations and privations which 
followed his brothers and sisters of the 
craft into unemployment he made up his 
mind to insure himself against similar hor- 
rors by building up a business on the side. 
He knew very well that in the natural order 
of things his luck would change, and he was 
determined never to go round with the hat 
or live on the charity of friends. As soon as 
he got into London, therefore, he started 
making a book, which, translated into less 
technical English than that of horse racing, 
meant that he accepted bets at whatever 
were the official odds and established him- 
self as a turf commission agent—commonly 
known in England as a bookie. It was very 
amusing to see this little man in the rather 
flashy clothes in which he made up for the 
part that he played off the stage. His only 
room, in Shaftesbury Avenue, was what he 
called his office. Large and comfortable, 
with the bed hidden behind a screen on 
which were pasted the photographs of in- 
numerable jockeys, and with colored prints 
of race horses all over his walls, he began 
his day’s work early with the aid of the 
telephone. When commissions were slack 
he would go out and look for business. He 
would pop into the various actors’ clubs 
and haunt the spots, from eleven o’clock 
until two, where resting actors forgathered. 

Merry and bright, with a vast fund of 
stories, he was very greatly liked. In addi- 
tion to which, he was honest and was never 
known to default. As his capital was a 
small one and his clients far from rich, it 
goes without saying that his bets were made 
in silver—though when an outsider romped 
in unexpectedly they were necessarily paid 
in gold. Once or twice, especially during 
those times when he was drawing no salary, 
he was faced with a stern financial crisis 
and was obliged to ask to be allowed to 
hold over his payments. It was after one of 
these bad spells that he enlarged his busi- 
ness and was to be seen dodging in and out 
of alleyways and public houses, taking the 
bets, in pennies and sixpences, of postmen, 
potmen, newspaper boys, bootblacks, bus 
drivers, taxi drivers, and even, it must be 
confessed, of policemen, who, though 
dressed in a little brief authority, are very 
human indeed. Up one day and down the 
next, this indefatigable little man, as good 
an actor off the stage as he was upon it, 
managed to keep his head above water and 
pay his way. 


Precarious Vacations 


In England it is the habit of the young 
members of the profession who have been 
in musical comedy to fill in their time dur- 
ing the summer at the various seaside re- 
sorts. They band together, call themselves 
The Scarlet Runners or some other amusing 
name, and work as Pierrots in tents and 
huts. With a comedy merchant as ripe as a 
Stilton cheese, a languishing leading ju- 
venile who sings sentimental songs, a girl as 
much like Beatrice Lillie as any that can 
be found, and several others who are capa- 
ble of giving imitations of well-known actors 
and actresses, they work very hard indeed, 
performing in the morning, the afternoon, 
and evening after dinner. 

The more ambitious of these troupes 
give their variety entertainments in an 
inclosure which can be open to the sky or 
closed to it, according to the weather. In 
this there is a wooden shed with a workable 
stage and footlights, and the price of the 
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seats runs anywhere from a shilling to half 
a crown. If the resort is popular and the 
entertainments are varied, sufficient money 
is taken to enable the troupe to live fairly 
respectably from June to the end of Au- 
gust, when the holiday season ends. Imi- 
tating the well-known methods of the 
Coéptimists, who have brought the Pierrot 
form of entertainment to a very high point 
indeed, they frequently give a charming 
and delightful show and become great 
favorites with not only the children and the 
flappers, but the grown-ups, by whom they 
are invariably addressed by their Christian 
names. 

The more modest of these troupes, un- 
able to afford to pay a rental for a perma- 
nent pitch, give their nightly performances 
in the open air on the beach and then hand 


round the hat. They rely upon the gener- | 
osity of their audiences to reward their ef- | 
forts to please. Entirely at the mercy of the | 
weather, they are unable to form any sort | 


of estimate as to their weekly earnings. I 
knew of one such troupe which averaged no 
more during the whole of a summer season 
than eight pounds a week, and this, di- 
vided among six people, meant the simple 
life for them all. The leading juvenile of 
these itinerants afterward had the good 
luck to be engaged to play at Daly’s 
Theater and is now drawing a salary larger 
than that of the Lord Chief Justice himself. 
There was a young chorus girl in another 
who was seen by a London manager, and 
given a small part by him in one of his 
theaters in town. At the end of the year 
she was promoted to the leading part and 
eventually married a peer. 


Hamlet of the North Countree 


There is the case, too, of a young man, 
who, like one of Wells’ heroes, began his 
career by selling collars and socks, ties and 
shirts in a haberdasher’s shop. Not only 
was he a born actor, but he was possessed 
of a John Barrymore profile and extremely 
romantic hair. With these inestimable ad- 
vantages, what more natural than that he 
should gravitate to the stage? An earnest 
and painstaking person, he studied elocu- 
tion after business hours and, with the 
patience of an opera singer, memorized 
the whole of Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 
Othello, Twelfth Night, As You Like It and 
the rest. Earning less on the stage than he 
made by standing behind the counter, he 
very quickly became a great favorite in the 
Smalls of England in the Shaksperean tour- 
ing company into which he had the good 
fortune to break on the strength of his 
handsome face. He had fire and enthusi- 
asm, in addition to undoubted good looks, 
but, unfortunately, he was handicapped 
by an extremely broad north-country ac- 
cent which, notwithstanding the most 
violent efforts to eradicate it, remained with 
him and became stronger in his moments 
of ecstasy. 

This made it impossible for him ever to 
hope to become a London actor and so he 
was doomed to make the rounds, year by 
year, of the minor towns. He had a soul 
above buttons, however, and although he 
did no more than rake in a harvest of bar- 
ren regrets, he preferred to play Hamlet in 
one-eyed places than to walk onin London 
comedies carrying a silver tray. 

In the summer, when his company had 
disbanded, he conceived the idea of keep- 
ing his head above water by giving Shaks- 
perean readings in various provincial towns. 
With unbobbed hair and dressed in a 
Shaksperean costume, he would strut out 
of his public house in the evening and take 
up a stand beneath a lamp-post in the 
market place. The mere sight of him in 
such odd garments would immediately at- 
tract the curiosity of all the passers-by. To 
these he would then hand out a leaflet upon 
which it was stated that he was the actor 
upon whom had descended the mantle of 
Macready, and that as soon as a big enough 
crowd had collected he would raise his 
mellifluous voice, marred by a Newcastle 
burr, and proceed to deliver himself of the 
principal scenes from whichever of the 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


JEAN VALJEAN of “LES MISERABLES” 


Everybody I have ever 
talked to loves the works of 
Victor Hugo. They are invariably 
intensely dramatic and full of ab- 
sorbing interest. Universal’s un- 
precedented success with ‘‘The 
Hunchback of NotreDame’’ isa 
noted example of the great writer’s 
popularity. 


And now comes that 
other Hugo classic, “Les Mis- 
erables,’’ laid in France at the 
time the nation was waking from 
its nightmare of horror. The pic- 


ture, which was produced in France, 
I am pleased to entitle a Universal Film 
de France Triumph, because Universal 
will release it in this country and is now 
preparing it for an extraordinary showing. 


I am pleased to tell you that 


this is regarded as the most stu- 
pendous production Europe has ever seen. 
It is cast almost entirely with French play- 
ers of renown, headed by M. GABRIEL 
GABRIO who plays “Jean Valjean’”’ and 
also the part of ‘‘M. Madeleine.” The fe- 
male lead is by MME. SANDRA MILO- 
WANOFF who plays the dual réle of 
Cosette and Fantine. The direction was 
by M. Louis Nalpas and the adaptation 
by Henri Fescourt. 


I specially commend to your 
consideration HOUSE PETERS 


in ‘‘Combat,’’ a fighting story of the far 
North lumber camps, a heroic character 
which you will admire and love. I am also 
anxious that you should see REGINALD 
DENNY in ‘‘ What Happened fo Jones,’’ 
**Skinner’s Dress Suit’’ and ‘‘Rolling 
Home.’’ Likewise HOOT GIBSON in 
“‘Chip of the Flying U’’; and our other 
excellent productions ‘‘His People,’’ 
“*The Cohens and Kellys,’’ ‘‘The Still 
Alarm,’’ and that great epic of the West, 
“‘The Flaming Frontier.’’ 


Pleasewrite meyouropinion 


of any Universal you see. It will 
help me amazingly. If you want me to do 
so I will let you know what theatres in 
your territory show Universal pictures. 


Anyway, write. 
Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
Reginald Denny, Hoot Gibson and 
Laura La Plante 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Re Anan, 
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BAST 


Let your own 
face decide 
this test 


i Money back if not satisfied } 


with Mennen Shaving Cream _ 


Let’s get right down to brass tacks. 
I know Mennen Shaving Cream 
is the finest beard softener on the 
market. I’ve tried ’em all—had 
’em analyzed—had ’em tested. 
But I want to convince you. 


Here’s the proposition. Tonight get a 
big tube of Mennen’s at the drugstore— 
for half a dollar. (This, however, is not 
a condition of the traveling bag contest.) 


Tomorrow morning, lather one side of 
your face with the cream, stick or soap 
you’re using now. Rinse off the brush. 
Lather up on the other side with Men- 
nen Shaving Cream. Then shave. 


If you can’t feel the difference instant- 
ly—if you don’t find that on the Mennen 
side you’ve got the cleanest, quickest, 
most comfortable shave you’ve ever had 
in your life—why send back the used 
Mennen tube and I’ll refund the money 
you paid, postage included. 

Millions of men know that Mennen’s 
takes the fight out of the wiriest set of 
whiskers. The razor swishes through in 
record time. No pull or scrape. It’s a 
quick, clean shave that stays shaved all 
day long. And I don’t mean maybe.... 


Make the test tomorrow. You owe it 
to yourself to find out. 

By the way, Mennen Skin Balm is the 
finest after-shaving treat ever invented. 
You ought togiveitatry. A little squeeze 
gives you a wonderful, tingly, cool fresh- 
ness. Tones up skin—removes face shine. 
Astringent—reduces pores. Greaseless, 
absorbed in half a minute. Comes in big 
tubes. Nothing to break or spill. 50 cents. 


And, of course, don’t forget that we 
make Mennen Tal- ; 
cum for Men. ane 


(Mennen Salesman) 


Here is another chance to win a 
magnificent $50 traveling bag 


Send in an answer HERE’S 
(100 words or less) THE BAG 
to the question be- 
low. The most inter- 
esting answer wins 
the bag. Contest 
closes July 17. Iam 
the judge. Watch for 
next contest in an 
early issue. 


THE Ee 
QUESTION: ; 
What do you find the best after- 
shaving preparation and why? 


Mail your reply to The Mennen Company, Jim 
Henry Contest, 341 Central Ave., Newark, N.J. 
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bard’s immortal plays he felt in the spirit 
to choose. 

I came across him one night in Dundee, 
standing in the fine old square in the midst 
of an open-mouthed group. A befeathered 
hat was placed within a few yards of his 
feet and into this his canny listeners pitched 
small coins as a reward for one of the most 
admirable interpretations of Hamlet that 
I had ever heard. At the end of his per- 
formance, interrupted frequently by the 
passing of carts and cars, he had collected 
the vast sum in pennies of something under 
three shillings. He told me so with a wry 
smile, and when I invited him to join me 
for supper he sketched with a certain ironic 
humor the story of his summer struggles. 

It appeared that he walked from village 
to village and town to town, carrying his 
costume in a knapsack, which also con- 
tained a toothbrush, a cake of soap and a 
comb with which to arrange his long poetic 
locks. When times were very bad he passed 
the night under haystacks or made a warm 
place for himself in the corner of a shed. 
When things went better he occupied a bed 
in a village inn and bought tobacco with 
which to load a very friendly pipe. As he 
marched along the country roads hespouted 
Shakspere to the quite indifferent birds, 
evoking the loud guffaws of shepherds and 
farm hands and the girls who worked in 
cabbage patches, who considered that he 
was daft. It must, indeed, have been some- 
what surprising for them to have heard “‘To 
be or not to be”’ on the other side of a hedge, 
or Hamlet’s address to the players uttered 
in a loud and resonant voice in the middle 
of a sunny and prosaic morning. 


When Clothes Made the Man 


He told me that sometimes he was fol- 


| lowed by a little gang of roughs and then 


was called upon to show that he was a 
hefty man, as well as a spouter of verse, by 
hitting out with his left. On the whole, 
however, he was treated rather well, espe- 
cially in those places whose inhabitants had 
become familiar with his readings and 
looked forward to his yearly appearances 
with pleasure and delight. His face was not 
paled o’er with the sickly cast of thought 
because he caught the sun, and the splen- 
did exercise acquired by walking long dis- 
tances made him more like an athlete than 
an actor any day. When the war broke out 
he returned, I was told, to his native city 
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and joined up immediately; and although 
he had, of course, to shed his valuable 
locks, he was in great request, after strenu- 
ous days of training, as Shakspere’s inter- 
preter. He would raise his voice on route 
marches and give forth the gorgeous lines of 
the bard, which he knew by heart and soul, 
and in this way afforded great delight both 
to officers and men. He made a splendid 
soldier, and, like George Osborne, at Water- 
loo, and so many others who took up arms 
and became crusaders in 1914, fell face 
downward with a bullet through his brain. 

Of the remaining instances that come to 
my mind, one is of a certain young actor 
who, on the strength of his appearance, 
charming manners and infectious chuckle, 
was given a line or two to speak on the 
London stage some years before the war. 
He not only wore very excellent clothes 
but being tall and well set up he wore them 
excellently well. Having no other money 
than that acquired from his intermittent 
engagements, there came a time when he 
owed his tailor a rather lengthy bill. The 
patience of the London tailor is proverbially 
good, but when, one day, this ran out and 
he was threatened with a writ, he conceived 
the notion of hiring himself to the firm in 
question as a walking advertisement. 

After some consideration and a short dis- 
cussion of terms he became a male manikin, 
and went about London for several years, 
whether engaged or not, looking as though 
he had stepped out of a bandbox, faultlessly 
attired. It was his practice to haunt the 
bars of the fashionable hotels, show himself 
up and down Piccadilly at the right time of 
day, stand on the steps of the junior clubs, 
attend the cricket matches at Lord’s and 
hang about railway stations at the hour 
when the suburban trains were leaving at 
night with their cargoes of business men. 
In all these places he showed himself off, the 
dernier cri among dandies. Whenever he 
caught the gaze of a man who appeared to 
be interested, he went forward with a pleas- 
ant smile and handed a card on which the 
name of his tailor was printed and the 
prices duly set forth. His manners were 
nice, his air was modest, and when the 
presentation of his pasteboard was received 
in a pleasant spirit, he then recited a pan 
of praise of the workmanship of his employ- 
ers and described exactly where their place 
of business was to be found. 

He was perfectly frank to the people with 
whom he managed to converse and always 


told them who he was and why he yw; 
suing that method of adding to h) 
carious salary. Eventually, with (coh 
practice, he brought this strange met, 
earning a living to so high a pitch ‘ 
fection that he was placed on a comr| 
basis and did very well indeed. Bye), 
ning at six o’clock he made his way } | 
the point from which he started | 
morning and shed himself of his exh! 
garments and got back into his ow) 
wore every sort of garment necesgar | 
male wardrobe, with their appropriat 
and became a well-known figure in th 
don streets. Not only did he acqui 
reputation of being the best-dressed }| 
town but attained many a minor e| 
ment from the fact that he dressed | 

i 
Most Methodical Madnes 


He was not a very good actor a 
only gone on the stage because | 
never been brought up to earn his’ 
one of the professions. Before the y 
came to the conclusion that he was di 
to play small parts and joined the | 
whose suitings he had displayed sota 
as a member of the firm. He is ed 
and substantial man with a wife ant. 
ily, and is to be seen daily, with ¢) 
measure hanging round his neck, w 
on customers in the shop from which | 
long ago in the habit of getting a 
on tick. If the stage has lost in him} 
decorative figure, life has gained an 1) 
and ingenious man, who invents fron} 
to time those slight differences in ma): 
ments which cause so great a sensat | 
the mind of the well-dressed man. 

The remaining case is one of which | 
told the other day. It is of a young | 
who disappeared from his Bros| 
haunts and was presently discoyeri| 
two brothers of the hare’s foot in ah’ 
asylum. Much shocked at this man’| 
condition they called one afternoon ' 
him and found him very mad. When, | 
ever, the attendant was called awa) 
they were left alone, the actor in qu 
turned to his very good friends with ;) 
fectly healthy smile. 

“Don’t worry about me,” he said. | 
perfectly all right. Just filling in the! 


mer, nothing worse.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series | | 
cles by Mr. Hamilton. The next will appeai | 
early issue. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


“Not the least of his success, either, has 
been due to his broad democracy of spirit. 
He’s at home with anyone and intensely 
human with all. He tells some very amusing 
stories on himself. One day he was driving 
through the countrysideina flivver. Hehas 
many large, powerful and fashionable cars, 
but he often toots off in his faithful lizzie 
like an old-time prince, incognito. On a 
deserted roadside he found a big handsome 
touring car stalled, well-dressed ladies in 
the plush back seat, and a gentleman swear- 
ing not too softly under the upraised hood. 
Mr. Ford summarily halted lizzie, got out 
and politely asked if there was anything he 
could do to help. The man lifted his freshly 
begreased hands with an air of despair and 
pointed to the mute engine. Ford tinkered 
a minute—only a slight adjustment was 
needed—and the motor purred off like a 
newly awakened kitten. The man opened 
his wallet and handed a dollar bill toward 
Mr. Ford, who waved it back. 

““*Go on, it’s worth more than that to 
have that blamed thing fixed.’ 

“Mr. Ford refused again. 

“*Why won’t you take it?’ 

“Got too much money now,’ he said 
laconically as he got back into his name- 
sake car. 

““What! Too much money and riding 
around in a flivver!’ 


“Mr. Ford smiled and drove on. The 


| man never did learn who he was. 


(Continued from Page 50) 


“He’s doing that sort of thing right 
along. Another time he was out riding in 
lizzie again and stopped to pick up a bum 
who was walking along the roadside, They 
got talking, and Ford sized the man up as 
a thorough vagabond, yet with something 
of good behind it all. 

“Think I can get you a job when we get 
to Detroit.’ So without telling who he was, 
Ford led the fellow into his personnel de- 
partment and had him hired with explicit 
instructions that if Bill wanted to leave he 
personally must be told about it. Bill soon 
learned that his erstwhile friend of the road 
was none other than the big boss of one of 
the greatest factories of the world, for he 
saw Mr. Ford from time to time around the 
plant. About spring the soles of Bill’s feet 
began to itch for the dusty highways. He 
came to his immediate boss and said he had 
to leave; he had a sister in Montana who 
was very sick and he must see that she was 
properly taken care of. The boss retailed 
this to Mr. Ford, who made answer: 

““Go back and tell Bill that we will wire 
to engage a trained nurse and the best doc- 
tors that can be got to take care of his 
sister.’ 

“That held Bill for a week, when he re- 
turned and said it wouldn’t do because his 
sister wanted to see him and he had to go. 

“*Tell Bill,’ Mr. Ford replied, ‘that 


will hire a special car with nurses and doc4| 


tors to bring his sister here to Detroit so 


that he can be near her,’ And he wou! 
it too! 

“Bill lasted another week; then he | 
back and said it was no use, his sistei 
wouldn’t consent to it, he’d haye to — 
her. At this stage Mr. Ford went t: 
Bill himself. | 

“Bill, if you leave, I’ll spend al! 
money having you trailed and have) 
locked up for vagabondage in every 
you hit. Now look me straight in the} 
You haven’t got a sister, have you?’ 

*“*No,’ confessed Bill. ; 

“*T thought maybe you hadn’t, butt 
had, I’d have done everything I said. | 
nothing but the hobo in you coming |’ 
Get busy and break up this wanderlust’ 
make a man of yourself.’ 1 

“Today Bill is married, has two mi|| 
fine children and a mighty good job. 5) 
wonder there is loyalty, respect and in) 
try in the Ford factory. No man} 
greatly succeed who does not like and! 
derstand men, whether these be his fe’ 
men or his own workmen, for man 1s) 
motive power of all business. Witl: 
good men the finest equipment, machii/ 
and unlimited capital cannot succeed. -' 
these are not born, thank goodness! Si 
born stick, hard work and responsib 
alone develop them. Ford has been 4 
wise in seeing the profound importane 
maintaining good men around him | 
bringing them out.’”’ —H1rRAM BLAUVEL' 
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Home Beautifying Ideas—Free 


E would like you to have a copy of 

“COLOR MAGIC IN THE HOME,” a very 
interesting and helpful booklet by ANNE LEWIS 
PIERCE. It tells in a friendly, sensible way what 
a woman who is an authority in household 
management advises about home - beautifying. 
Just drop a line to Congoleum - Nairn Inc., 1421 
Chestnut St., Phila., Pa., and a free copy will 
be sent to you. 


“PLYMOUTH”— 
Pilgrim ships and 
wooded landscapes 
in silhouette make 
an unusual border. 
It’s Gold Seal Art- 
Rug No. 580. 


“MAYFLOWER” 
—a delicate all-over 
scrolland floral effect 
on taupe and blue. 
It’s Gold Seal Art- 
Rug No. 370. 


“CAPRI”’—a gor- 

geous Oriental motif 
taken from an antique 
Persian rug. It’s Gold 
Seal Art-Rug No. 534. 7 


Everyone admires the new “Holland” design~ 


“ALDEN ”—simplicity and rare 
charm abound in this design 
evolved from a piece of old damask. 
It’s Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 582. 


“MANCHURIA” — a 
rich Chinese design on a 
blue watered background 
with landscape panels. 
It's Gold Seal Art-Rug 
No. 588. 


2 Pisocsemanansaseosaas 
JASAAGSASsORP Sango! 


ITH its cheerful blue and white tiles 
and delightful Dutch landscape border, 
the new “Holland” design, Gold Seal Rug 
No. 594, is sure to find a place in thousands 
of up-to-date American kitchens. But you 
must see this rug to appreciate its full charm. 


Then you will be amazed that a rug so 
artistic can be so inexpensive—and so won- 
derfully easy to clean! For nothing can spot 
the smooth, waterproof surface of Congoleum 
Gold Seal Art-Rugs. Just an effortless, light 
mopping keeps the beautiful colors bright 
and shiny as a new dime. 


Among the many patterns of Congoleum 
Rugs you will find other designs suitable for 
the kitchen, as well as Oriental, floral and 
tapestry effects for any room in your home. 
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Look for the Gold Seal on the rugs you buy! 


QNGOLEUM 


GOLD 
SEAL 


Why not ask to see the “Holland” and 
the other new Congoleum Rug patterns, 
next time you are shopping? Your dealer 
has color cards which faithfully reproduce 
all of them. If he hasn’t in stock the par- 
ticular pattern you prefer, he will gladly get 
it for you. Sizes range from handy mats to 
nine by fifteen feet rugs. 


Women who know floor-covering values 
always look for the Gold Seal ov the rugs 
they buy! This Gold Seal is pasted on every 
genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Rug and 
pledges “Satisfaction or Your Money Back.” 


ConGoLEeuUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
Pittsburgh Dallas San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 


New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada— Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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fire, pressing against the older woman. 
Outside, the wind was increasing in vio- 
lence, lashing among the branches of the 
trees; they could hear the water rebound 
against the mole before the house, and the 
windows rattled in their casings. The 
house, so quiet within, was surrounded by 
vast tumult. 

And after a moment Nell said nervously, 
“He couldn’t get here, a night like this, un- 
less he’s got a mighty good boat.” 

“T’'ll tell you,”’ Newbert suggested. “TI’ll 
take you two ashore, to some friend’s 
house; and then I’ll come back and keep 
an eye out for him here.”’ 

Molly shook her head. ‘“We’ve only 
small boats and canoes,’”’ she explained. 
“The motorboat is out of water.” She 
added, “Besides, I’m not going to run 
away. I’m not really afraid.” 

“T am,” Nell asserted stoutly, “and I 
don’t care who knows it.” 

Newbert said reassuringly, ‘‘There’s no 
real chance of his turning up here. But if 
he does I’ll undertake to handle him. You 
don’t need to worry.” 

Nell looked at him. “Have you a pis- 
tol?” He shook his head, and she swung to 
Molly. “Get Paul’s pistol for him, Molly.” 

Molly hesitated, and Newbert asked, 
“Where is it?” 

“Upstairs,” Molly explained, “in my 
room.” She looked up toward the balcony 
that ran around the living room, and it 
seemed to her a shadow moved there, quick 
as light. The living room rose to the very 
roof and the shaded lamps on the table 
shed no light so high. The upper part of 
the great chimney was half invisible in the 
gloom there. 

Molly stared with wide eyes, trying to 
see again that moving shadow among the 
shadows; and Nell asked, ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Molly?” 

They all looked up toward the balcony, 
watching and listening. 

And they all heard, vaguely, indefinitely, 
a little whisper of sound; a squeak, remote, 
seeming to come perhaps from the corridor 
that ran toward the rear of the house on 
the second floor; and Nell ejaculated, 
“What was that?” 

Molly shook her head. “I didn’t hear 
anything.” 

“T heard a step,’”’ Nell insisted. She 
looked at Newbert. ‘“Didn’t you?” 

“Oh, a house as big as this is full of little 
noises,” he reminded her, and he rose 
abruptly. “T’ll go get the pistol,” he of- 
fered, “‘if you’ll tell me where it is.” 

“T’ll have to get it,” Molly replied. She 
rose. ‘It’s upstairs,” she said hesitatingly. 
In her movement she dislodged the book on 
the arm of the seat and it fell to the floor 
with an impact disconcertingly loud. New- 
bert picked it up. Nell had been startled 
into a low cry, and Molly laughed and said 
in an amused tone, “‘Isn’t it absurd the way 
things happen, when you’re nervous any- 
way, to scare you?”’ 

“Tl tell you,” Newbert suggested. 
“Why don’t you two go to bed—lock your- 
selves in your room? I’ll stick around. I’m 
not planning to sleep much for a while 
anyway.”’ 

Molly said whimsically, “There isn’t a 
room that we can lock up, really; and they 
all have big windows. I don’t feel at all 
like going to bed.” 

“T couldn’t sleep a minute,” Nell agreed. 

Newbert considered. “We can fasten 
the outside doors anyway,’’ he suggested. 
“Tl just make the rounds and do that. 
Then we might all go upstairs somewhere. 
It’s so darned public in this room, with the 
windows bare.” He chuckled. “I feel like 
a bug under the microscope. We can leave 
the lights on down here, and then we’d see 
anyone that came in.” 

“There’s a master switch in our bed- 
room,’ Molly told him. “I can light 
lights all over the house from there.”’ 

“Fine,” he assented. ‘And then if the 
wind goes down, and you want to, we can 
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take a boat and get out of here.” He rose. 
“Mind if I look around?” he inquired. 

Molly and Nell followed him. They 
faced the dark arch that led to the billiard 
room, and Molly told him what lay be- 
yond. 

“There are French doors on either side,” 
she explained, “and an outside door to the 
left, in the closet beyond the dining room; 
and then on the right you go through the 
pantry into the kitchen.” 

“We'll go with him,” Nell suggested 
quickly. 

And Newbert said, “All right, let’s stick 
together.” 

Molly fumbled for the button that il- 
luminated the billiard room. “TI’ll turn on 
the lights,”’ she offered. 

But he said, ‘No, don’t do that. If we’re 
in the dark we can see out better. I thought 
I'd look around.” He uttered a low excla- 
mation, then laughed. ‘This closet door’s 
open,” he explained. “It swung a little and 
touched my hand—startled me.” 

The arch where they stood was in dark- 
ness, shadowed by the chimney which cut 
off the direct rays of the lamp. The two 
women stood in the archway while he went 
around the billiard table to the door on the 
north side. They could see, dimly, his at- 
tentive figure standing there; and after a 
moment they heard him turn the latch and 
try the door to make sure it was secure. 
Then he crossed to the south door; and it 
seemed to Molly she discovered a sudden 
rigidity in his posture as he approached it, 
a slowing of his gait, a stealth in his bear- 
ing. Abruptly he whispered something 
which they could not hear. 

And then, with a movement swift and 
ferocious, he had flung wide this door and 
leaped through it and disappeared into the 
darkness outside. They heard him crash 
into the thicket there, and heard him cry 
out menacingly; and then there was a 
louder crash, and utter silence fell. 

While they stood paralyzed a vagrant 
current of air caught the door through which 
he had gone and swung it shut with a re- 
sounding bang; and they clung, trembling, 
in the archway there. 


vir 


ay THE moment when Newbert thus 
wrenched open the south doors and 
plunged out into the thicket, the big house 
was for the most part dark; only the ve- 
randa light on the north side was still burn- 
ing, and the lamp on the table before the 
hearth in the living room. But the thick 
chimney so completely shadowed the arch 
between living room and billiard room that 
Molly and Nell felt themselves somewhat 
sheltered and secure in this darkness. When 
Newbert opened the door they had in- 
stinctively moved forward a pace; when 
the door slammed shut so resoundingly they 
recoiled and remained rigid there, watching 
with staring eyes for his return. 

But through the glass of this south door 
and through the windows on that side they 
could see nothing at all. On the north, the 
veranda light cast some radiance; the 
birch trees outside were ghostly white in its 
rays as they bowed and swayed in the 
wind. But on the south the undergrowth 
was more dense; the evergreens cast heavy 
shadows and it was impossible for the eye 
to pierce the gloom. So the two stayed 
where they were; and Nell clung to Molly 
with fingers which gripped painfully; and 
Molly, though she was trembling, tried to 
steady her thoughts and to decide what 
might be done. 

She cast, once'or twice, a look around 
them; had an instinctive desire to draw 
back into some stronghold. But there were 
on every side wide windows, unlocked 
doors; the whole house was singularly vul- 
nerable. She remembered how this door 
through which Newbert had gone had 
slammed upon his heels; and she thought 
this must mean that there was, somewhere, 
an open door or window through which had 


come a pressure of air. She tried to remem- 
ber what windows she and Dill had left 
open that afternoon, and she regained some 
measure of composure in this exercise, fruit- 
less though it proved to be. There were 
open windows in her bedroom, but that door 
was closed. Elsewhere, she convinced her- 
self at last, everything was secure. 

Nell was babbling at her side; and Molly 
could hear the girl’s teeth click together. 

“Don’t!” she whispered. ‘“ Don’t, Nell! 
Don’t be frightened!”’ 

Nell managed an unsteady laugh. “I’m 
not afraid, really,’’ she protested. “But 
my teeth are and my knees are.” 

“He isn’t after you,’’ Molly reminded 
her. ‘You haven’t got his emerald.” 

“Tm not afraid for myself,” Nell ex- 
plained. ‘But I—I hate anything happen- 
ing to Jim. And something has, Molly— 
something has.”’ 

“He probably saw someone,” Molly ar- 
gued, “‘and he’s chasing him.” 

Nell shook her head. ‘No, no,” she in- 
sisted. “No, he’s out there on the ground. 
I know he is. Didn’t you hear him fall?” 
She stirred. “‘Let’s go out, Molly.” 

Molly hesitated, drew back. “Out 
there!”’ 

“We've got to help him,” Nell insisted. 
“He came here to look after us, and we’ve 
got to stick by him, Molly.” Inaction had 
left her shaken with fear, but the prospect 
of doing something nerved her; she grew 
momentarily bolder. “I’m not going to 
stay here!” she cried. 

“Wait!” Molly whispered. “Wait, Ill 
turn on the porch light. Then we can see 
out.” She crept back, and Nell followed 
her; and Molly found the -button and 
pressed it, and the light on the south ve- 
randa glowed. Butneither of them was will- 
ing to appear in silhouette against the 
living-room door there; they withdrew and 
rounded into the billiard room again and 
crept toward one of the wide windows, 
kneeling on the window seat to peer out 
into the night. Paul’s bag of golf clubs lay 
there on the seat and Nell felt them and 
drew out one of the clubs and gripped it in 
her hands. 

“T’m going out, Molly,” she whispered. 
“Tm going to take this and go out there. 
Take a club and come with me. We can’t 
leave Jim iy 

Molly was looking out of the window. 
The rays from the porch light lanced 
through the thicket from the side, illumi- 
nating a spot here and there, deepening in 
other places the shadows. 

“I can’t see him,” Molly protested. “TI 
can’t see him anywhere.” 

Nell hesitated, stopped just inside the 
door, scanning the underbrush. The ground 
on this side had never been cleared; there 
was a tangle of rosebushes and low shrubs, 
wild and uncontrolled, between the house 
and the path which ran along the shore. 
The two remained for a little thus intent; 
and it was Nell at last who called, softly 
yet eagerly, “There, Molly!” 

Molly at the same moment had discov- 
ered movement, had seen something stir 
upon the ground; something vague and in- 
determinate, moving ever so slowly. But 
this slow movement proceeded; the mov- 
ing thing took form; she cried abruptly, 
“He’s there, on the path, Nell!” 

And at the word Nell wrenched open the 
door and took a swift step outside, and 
Molly came on her heels. On the doorstep 
the two paused, looking all about them. 
Nell gripped Paul’s putter in her two hands; 
but Molly had forgotten to select a weapon. 
They watched, and they saw Newbert get 
laboriously to his feet, and he came uncer- 
tainly toward them, swaying. 

The light struck his face and there was 
blood across his cheek; he turned vague 
eyes upon them, and Nell ran to his) side 
and caught his arm. | 

“Are you all right, Jim?” she demanded. 

He looked at her in a dull fashion, mum- 
bled something, and she shook at his arm. 


“Are you all right?” g}| 
“What happened to you, J| 
hurt, Jim! Are you hurt mu? 
all right?” 

To see him thus in distres 
stimulant upon them both, a; 
each the nursing instinct, th 
mend hurts and tend wounds | 
to misfortune. Molly took hi; 
said to Nell, “He fell, I think, : 
his head. Let’s get him int k 
Don’t try to make him talk, N) 

Nell looked back to the spo); 
had first seen him. “He tripy | 
of those rocks,” she guessed, | 
hit his head when he fell.” §. 
Newbert tenderly: “Come, 3; 
all right now.” 

They had each, in fact, for a | 
feeling that now all was well; | 
ate urgency of caring for Ney- 
into the background those imy | 
rors which had a few mom| 
harassed them. So they move. 
toward the door of the billiar) 
got him inside, half supportin’ 
and when they were within the’ 
left her post at his side to run ar| 
the lights here, and she came b | 
“Let’s get him into the kitch 
hot water’there,”’ 

Jim spoke intelligibly for thi} 
“He got away,” he said. “He | 

“Never mind, Jim; never 1| 
Nell urged. “ We'll have you fi 
minute.” 

He stumbled on the steps thi! 
the dining-room level and they | 
port him; and they swung to t | 
ward the pantry doors and thro’ 
pulling on the lights as they wen| 
ently they were in the kitcher| 
place, so immaculate and spotl : 
cluster of lights overhead, had c1| 
air of an operating room in a w_ 
hospital. There was at one s| 
table which the servants used | 
They made Jim lie down thei| 
him a moment while they hurrie 
the other part of the house, and | 
pillow for his head, and Molly i} 
dine and collodion and gauze ani | 
from the medicine closet by the! 
She was so absorbed in these mi | 
that it did not even occur to her | 
side door when she passed it; sl/ 
rather of how often she had tl! 
medicaments for the small hu 
young Paul and Margaret we | 
bringing to her to be mended. | 
returned to the kitchen Nell ¥| 
her, lifting his head upon the p 
Molly saw that his eyes were clei! 
he was rational again. 

He managed, in fact, some $01 | 
at her coming, and said ruefull, 
help—what?” | 

“Don’t bother now,” Molly | 
soothingly. “Just lie still; turn; 
alittle.” She examined the abrad 
on his temple, said to herself, “I’| 
cut the hair away; I'll get the | 
and went back to the medicine clo| 
When she returned once more he’ 
were laughing together uncerta’| 
she smiled at them and said, “TI 
Now Ill fix you up.” | 

So the two labored with him, bi! 
deftly enough, for this was no n'} 
Molly. She clipped the hair close} 
wound and said to Nell, “It’s all rm 
not bad; it won’t need any stitch’ 

Nell agreed, laughed at him mi 
“Tf he were a woman he wouldn t 
attention to it,” she asserted. “B 
always makes a lot of fuss abou’ 
thing like that.” 

“‘That’s all right,’’ he said in a Ww) 
tone. ‘From what I can see, it: 
make a fuss about it. This i 
right, having you both so nice tor) 

“Do I hurt?” Molly inquired. } 
scrubbing the wound with gauze } 
water. (Continued on Page 71) 


Continued from Page 66) 
“atfully,”” he told her, with mock 
, “But I'll grin and bear it. See 
i’? He did so, and Nell clapped her 
4 oss his mouth. 


ot!” she cried. “You look like a 


'sead.” 
q| and crossbones,”’ he laughed. 
d poison. Death to evildoers.” 


chuckled to himself. “I was always 
nident of the Awkward Club,”’ he 
e:ed. “ Aswell hero—what? Charg- 
gof the house and bulging into a 
yll! Lucky it didn’t kill me.” He 
ir on his back, and almost above his 
tre was the skylight which in the 
filled the kitchen with sunlight; 
e;urned upon it and held there for a 
y and the smile upon his lips, with- 
ging, nevertheless stiffened. 
iisaw this, and exclaimed, “It hurts 
jisn’tit? It will smart for a minute, 
. It’s the iodine.” 
ui!” he agreed in a perfunctory 
Sure does sting.” 
a7!” Nell derided, and he grinned at 
Et his eyes returned to the skylight 
Nell saw his glance and asked in a 
sitone, “ What are you looking at?”’ 
yer saw a house so full of windows,” 
dised. “They even have them in the 
x Not much privacy.” 
ll had laid a small dressing across 
91d, now bound it with applications 
«ion. 
ne,” she exclaimed at last, “that’s a 
wrofessional job.” 
but the haircut,’’ Nell laughed. 
(ght to see yourself, Jim. You look 
I’ 
lvipe the rest of that blood off,” 
‘xplained—‘“‘down on your cheek.”’ 
iso. ‘“Now do you feel like sitting 
s2 suggested, and they helped him, 
eid off the table till he stood on the 
How do you feel?”’ Molly asked. 
‘iusly, after a moment he laughed. 
‘be surprised,” he declared. 
12 4 ” 
(,” he explained, ‘‘as a matter of 
i hungry!’”’ He added apologeti- 
‘ haven’t had anything to eat since 
fit, and I don’t eat much breakfast.”’ 
li smiled at Nell. “I haven’t had 
per myself,’ she confessed. “I 
tought of it; never even offered you 
\u must be starved.’’ 
lhook her head. “I had supper at 
eck,” she declared. ‘‘ You two sit 
‘she added, drawing chairs to the 
i them. “TI’ll have something for 
10 time.” 
he’s probably no fire in the stove,” 
‘membered. “I forgot to put any 
moday.” 
‘im lifted one of the lids and said, 
aere is; we can bring it up.’”? He 
dlown the ashes, and the cheerful 
lassured them all, and the clatter 
tadded coal. Nell and Molly brought 
) and a can of beans. 
(ve want coffee?’’ Molly asked, and 
‘Or will it keep us awake?” 
llaid dryly, ‘I don’t think we're go- 
) eep very much anyway.”’ 
laughed at her. ‘““Pshaw! You’re 
: afraid, are you? I think we’ve 
liagining things. Nothing’s going to 
®| I say let’s have a bite to eat and 
gto bed.” 
llooked at Jim. “What made you 
| of the house that way? fs 
1| ‘aughed. “T was seeing things, 
31,” he confessed. ‘Had a notion I 
Cething out there; and I thought if 
hd out I might get near enough to 
0 of him. But there wasn’t anyone 


lreminded him accusingly: ‘“‘The 

ag you said was: ‘He ran away.’” 

1 ’d had a crack on the head,” he 
€ out; and Molly said sist 

1) always expect the worst, Nell. 

¢want beans or soup?”’ 

| sit down and let me do it,’’ Nell in- 

“T was going to.” 

th the end, of course, they all worked 

tr. The fresh coal on the fire cooled 
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it for a while, so that it was some time be- 
fore the water boiled for the coffee; and 
when the beans were hot, the soup ready, 
Nell decided she was hungry enough to eat 
with them. ‘I feel as though I hadn’t had 
a bite for days,’”’ she confessed. They made 
of the affair something of an occasion; and 
their appetites seemed to increase, so that 
in the end they opened another can of 
beans. Then Molly found a can of sliced 
pineapple for dessert; and afterward they 
washed the dishes, laughing together over 
the small task. Newbert had by this time 
recovered from the effects of his fall; he 
laughed with the others. 

Molly asked him once, “‘Do you feel all 
right? Dizzy, or anything?”’ 

“Oh, I’m fine,” he assured her. ‘I’m 
ready to tumble over another wall any day 
in the week.” 

Nell by and by brought the talk back to 
that which was uppermost in their minds 
by asking abruptly, ‘‘ What kind of looking 
man did you see, Jim?” 

Her.tone was not lowered or guarded, and 
he said good-humoredly, ‘“‘Oh, don’t kid 
me about it, will you? Let’s forget it. I 
think we’ve all been nerved up. I can see 
now it was foolish. Nothing’s going to hap- 
pen. We’ll just go to bed and laugh at it 
all in the morning.” 

“T’m getting a tremendous kick out of 
it,’’ Nellinsisted. ‘‘I rather like being scared 
to death. It never happened to me before.” 

“The only thing I don’t understand,’ 
Molly confessed, ‘‘is Paul’s not coming. I 
am a little worried about him.” 

Newbert shook his head. ‘‘ Wives are all 
like that,”’ he assured her. “TI’ll bet Paul 
has been late before.” 

“‘He’s usually awfully methodical,” she 
declared. 

“But he has been late, hasn’t he?’ he 
urged, and she agreed that this had some- 
times happened. ‘“‘There you are,’”’ he 
pointed out. “It’s happened again, that’s 
all. He probably missed the train.” 

“There’s another one about half-past 
ten,’ she said thoughtfully. 

Newbert looked at his watch. 
almost eleven now,” he told her. 
will he get here if he comes?” 

“Dill said he’d bring him up,” she ex- 
plained—‘‘ Dill Sockford.” 

“The little old man down at the land- 
ing,’’ Nell reminded Newbert, and the 
reporter nodded. 

“He'll be turning up here the first thing 
you know then,” he predicted. 

“‘Tt’s blowing fearfully,”’ Molly argued. 
“T don’t know whether Dill’s boat could 
make it. It’s an awful little thing. He 
might have to wait for the wind to die 
down.” 

They had finished the dishes, and she 
gave a final look around the kitchen. 
“Lock this door, shall we?” she suggested. 

Newbert nodded, crossing that way. 
“Might as well,” he agreed. “But with 
the wind the way it is, nobody’s likely to 
land here. If Paul can’t get here no one 
else can. Couldn’t he telephone?” 

“The phone’s disconnected, or out of or- 
der, or something,” Molly explained, and 
he smiled. Behind them, he turned out the 
kitchen lights and those in the pantry. The 
dining room and billiard room were illumi- 
nated as they had been left, and Molly said 
thoughtfully, ‘““‘Why not leave these on? 
I’ve heard that burglars hate a lighted 
house.”’ 

He laughed. “All right,” he agreed, “‘if 
it makes you feel better.”’ 

Nell was ahead of them, in the arch that 
led to the living room; and Molly and Jim 
were together a little way behind. The liv- 
ing room was not so brightly lighted; only 
one lamp burned there. Against the shadow 
of the great chimney they saw Nell in pale 
silhouette; and they saw her now stop in an 
abrupt and rigid posture, her head turned 
upward. 
them, eyes wide and lips rigid. 

She came to Jim and clutched his arm, 
and Molly asked softly, ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter, Nell? What did you see?”’ 

“Someone ran along the balcony,” Nell 
whispered. ‘Ran like a flash, so quickly.” 


“Well, it’s 
“Tlow 


Instantly she darted back to 
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“Where?”’ Molly asked. 

“Toward the front, from your room,” 
Nell explained. ‘‘I caught a glimpse of 
him.” 

“A man?” Jim demanded. 

“Yes, yes!”’ she declared. 

“Funny we didn’t hear him,” he said 
thoughtfully, “if he was running.” 

“T heard the floor squeak,” Nell de- 
clared—‘‘two or three times.” 

Jim went slowly forward and the two 
came at his side, and Molly said, “‘There’s 
an upstairs veranda in front. He probably 
went out there. He could get up there. 
There’s a pine tree on the mole he could 
climb and reach the veranda rail.” 

“The door’s shut on that side,’ Jim 
commented. “‘If he’d gone out, we’d have 
heard the door, or felt the wind anyway.” 
He added a moment later, “‘ You can hear 
it rattling when the wind hits it. Hear?’ 

“‘T don’t care,” Nell insisted. ‘“‘I saw 
him. I don’t care what you say. He came 
out of Molly’s room and ran that way.” 

“Out of my room?”’ Molly repeated; and 
Newbert looked at her, and she said in a 
low tone, “‘It’s in there.” 

“The emerald?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes,”’ she assured him. 

He took a step forward. ‘‘I’ll go up and 
look around,” he decided; but Nell 
clutched his arm. 

“Wait!” she begged. ‘‘Wait!’? And she 
turned back to the window seat and got an- 
other golf club from Paul’s bag there and 
offered it to him. He looked at it with a 
smile. 

‘*Mid-iron,’”’ he commented. ‘“‘Wait a 
minute. Guess I’d rather have a niblick if 
there’s one there.’”’ He selected the club, 
weighed it in his hands. ‘“‘All right,” he 
said. ‘“‘You two stay here. I’ll just make 
sure there’s no one upstairs.” 

“T’m coming with you,”’ Nell declared. 

He shook his head. ‘‘No sense in that,” 
he urged. “‘There’s no one there. You two 
sit down in front of the fire and I’ll have a 
look around. Paul ought to be here pretty 
soon and then you can get to bed.” 

“We won’t stay down here alone,” Nell 
told him. ‘“‘Will we, Molly?” she added, 
appealing to the older woman, sweeping her 
hand around the room. ‘‘There are too 
many windows and things here.” 

Molly tried to laugh. “‘If there was any- 
one here he’s at the other end of the island 
by now,” she suggested. 

“T tell you, I saw him!”’ Nell protested. 

They were still within the arch, but at 
her words they all turned to look upward. 
And a moment later they had recoiled 
scramblingly, with low cries. For some- 
thing incredibly swift, small and dark and 
silent, had sped past not a foot in front of 
them, fair before their eyes. Molly and 
Nell clung together and Newbert stood 
alertly, between them and the living room, 
half crouching, eyes wide, the niblick ready 
in his hand. They watched him breath- 
lessly, and after a moment they were aston- 
ished to see the rigidity of his posture relax. 
He laughed a little and turned and came 
toward them, and he chuckled at Nell. 

“Sure you saw a man?” he challenged. 

She nodded vigorously, half angry that 
her fears should be doubted. ‘‘Of course I 
did!”’ 

“And you heard the floor squeak under 
him?”’ he suggested. 

Yes, I did!” 

Molly asked quietly, ‘“‘What is it, Mr. 
Newbert?”’ and he met her eyes, and ex- 
plained in a gentle and reassuring tone: 

“It’s only a bat, Mrs. Main. He’s flying 
around the chimney now, up near the roof, 
and you can hear him squeaking. He flew 
past our faces a moment ago. It’s dark up 
there, and when you just see him move it is 
startling.” 

““A bat?” Nell cried incredulously; but 
Molly smiled. 

“Of course,” she agreed. ‘‘There are lots 
of bats on the island. One of them must 
have got caught indoors somehow, or come 
down the chimney or something.” 

“But I’m terrified of bats!’’ Nell cried. 
“T’m a lot more afraid of them than I am 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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 yrglars. I’d lots rather have an imag- 
ar burglar than a real bat. I can’t go 
vere till you catch it, Jim.” 
ie chuckled. “‘Won’t hurt you,” he as- 
ur] her. - 

m afraid it’ll get in my hair.” 
e looked at her close-clipped head and 
n2d. “Not enough of it,’”’ he said teas- 


is 
hd she retorted, ‘‘Just the same, you'll 
3: to catch him.” 

enodded. ‘Well, I’ll have a try at it,” 
egreed. “Not much of a bat catcher, 
rafraid. Probably if I open a window 
phere, or a door, it will go out. I’ll see.” 
chuckled again. ‘‘You said you were 
ying up with me,” he reminded her. 

[never will,” she retorted. “I’m going 
stay right here.” 

‘olly came to her rescue against him. 
jn as bad as she is,” she confessed. “I 
yd face a man, but I won’t fight a bat 
, e dark for anyone.” 

That’s all right,” he agreed. “‘ You stay 
e then.” 

e left them together in the billiard 
yn, and passed through the arch and 
jied and ascended the stairs. The two 
rv insensibly together, their hands touch- 
1 their ears attentive. They could hear 
slow steps as he paced along the hall 
kve their heads. 


VIII 


\EWBERT had since he first came to 
| the island played with some skill a 
eain role; he had assumed and sought 
dnaintain a careless and a confident at- 
iide, to conceal from the two belowstairs 
« his very definite apprehensions. The 
eilt had been in some degree to reassure 
in, but the reporter himself was under 
«illusions. The man responsible for the 
kth of Madame Capello had shown him- 
e to be not only wholly without human 
ciple but also murderously mad; and 
Jvbert had no doubt at all that this man 
yild eventually make his appearance 
ue. So while he sought to reassure Molly 
1, Nell, he had at the same time main- 
aed a strict vigilance; and he had 
«ght to discover some device adequate for 
lir protection. The wind, which blew 
oss the lake with undiminished violence, 
re them, he felt sure, a temporary se- 
nity; it seemed unlikely that even a mad- 
rn would drive a boat into unknown 
yters on such a night. But soon or late, 
)\bably toward morning, the wind would 
rite; and Newbert was reluctantly sure 
it when it did moderate the other man 
wuld come. 

When, while he was still on Little Dog, 
ls guess at the madman’s future move- 
ants first occurred to him, he had counted 
uon finding Paul Main here and upon his 
cjperation. It had not even occurred to 
ha to borrow a pistol from one of the 
O.cers. If the idea had entered his mind he 
nist have discarded it, since his fears were 
g2sswork and were not sufficient to justify 
ha in bringing Paul and Mrs. Main into 
ts notoriety that must follow the murder. 
S now he was unarmed, and the niblick in 
ft; hand seemed to him ridiculously in- 
aequate as a weapon of defense against a 
fim insanely murderous. 

When he had left the two in the billiard 
Mm and started up the stairs he felt 
Criously grateful to the bat for giving him 
tis moment alone, this moment in which 
I could lay aside his mask of unconcern, 
1st from the effort to keep Mrs. Main and 
hill heartened and reassured. He smiled 
éthe thought, nodding a little, muttering 
| himself, “Look as scared as you feel, 
vi it’s the only chance you'll have!”’ It 
is a relief to be away from them, a relief 
{ tighten his nerves, to flex his muscles, 
{glance watchfully right and left, to as- 
‘me openly all the vigilance which it 
med to him the moment required. The 
ay had strenuous wind still blew out- 
“But when it stops I want a gun in my 
—— thought. ‘I wonder where he 
eps it.” 
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And he reminded himself that he must 
somehow persuade Mrs. Main to give Paul’s 
pistol to him before she went to bed. The 
minor mystery of Paul’s failure to arrive 
recurred to his mind, but he dismissed it 
from his thoughts; whatever the explana- 
tion, there was nothing for the moment to 
be done about it. Enough responsibility 
already weighed upon him here. 

While he moved to and fro in the upper 
floor of the house, inattentive, confident 
there was nothing to be discovered in these 
rooms, he harked back to that moment 
when he had plunged out into the thicket, 
trying to analyze the impressions which 
had led him to make that move. He had, 
as he approached the door of the billiard 
room, thought he saw a moving figure in 
the shadows among the trees there; when 
he stood at the door itself the figure had 
ceased to move. It might have been a 
stump or the trunk of a tree. It was as 
much his own taut nerves as anything he 
actually saw which led him to rush out, 
shouting defiantly, charging at the motion- 
less thing. 

Then he had tripped and fallen; and when 
his dizzy senses began to return, it seemed 
to him that the figure was gone. 

“But the chances are I didn’t see a thing,” 
he decided now. ‘‘If he was around here, 
on the island anywhere, we’d have heard 
from him before this. Imagined it, I guess.” 

His imagination was, he realized, alert 
and overstimulated, entirely untrustworthy. 
Even at the moment, for instance, he had 
repeatedly the impression that someone 
was keeping just out of sight ahead of him 
as he went to and fro through the bedrooms 
on the upper floor. There were six or eight 
of them, with three bathrooms among them; 
and connecting doors led from room to room 
and from each room to the hall or to the 
balcony around the living room, so that the 
place assumed in small degree the aspects of 
a labyrinth. He turned on the lights as he 
went and left them burning behind him; 
and he looked into closets here and there, 
laughing at his own folly, yet for all his 
mild amusement keeping the niblick ready 
in his hand. And always when he entered a 
room he had that curious feeling that some- 
one had slipped out of it just ahead of him; 
and now and again he looked quickly over 
his shoulder, as though he felt a presence 
behind him there. 

Then he remembered the bat and de- 
cided that it must be flying about; that its 
shadow, occasionally catching his eye, was 
responsible for this feeling of another pres- 
ence here. So he gave his attention to the 
business of capturing or destroying it. 
There was a single light in the ridgepole of 
the roof, high above the living room; and 
he tried various switches in the effort to 
turn this on, and called down to Mrs. Main 
at last to ask whether it could be lighted. 
She answered that the switch was beside 
the bed in her room. 

“‘Tt’s the master switch,” she explained; 
“lights one light in every room in the 
house.” 

He found it and pressed it; and when he 
came out on the balcony around the living 
room again, he saw the bat circling the 
upper part of the chimney, saw it settle 
among the grotesque stones and bowlders 
of which the chimney was constructed. 

“T might climb up there from the mantel 
and catch it in my hands,’ he thought, and 
examined the curiously misshapen stones 
and saw that such an ascent would be an 
easy affair, if a dizzy one. But semidark- 
ness was more likely, he decided, to lead 
the bat into flight once more; and he 
turned off the lights and saw it presently 
begin to wheel again. This suggested to 
him a device; he turned on the lights 
everywhere except in the narrow hall that 
led from the balcony toward the rear of 
the house, ending in a bathroom there. 
This he left dark, and he had at length the 
satisfaction of seeing the bat dart into it. 
When, cautiously, he switched on the hall 
light, the creature was nowhere to be seen; 
but it emerged momentarily from the bath- 
room door at the end of the hall and darted 
back into the shadows there again, and 


with a bound he sprang along the hall and 
drew that door shut and latched it. 

The two belowstairs heard him running, 
and Molly called, ‘“‘Did you get it?” He 
came back to the balcony, reassured them. 

“T’ve got it shut in the bathroom at the 
end of the hall,’’ he explained. 
leave it there, can’t we, and get it out in 
the morning?”’ 

“Are the doors all shut?”’ Molly asked. 
“There are three doors.” 

“T’ll make sure,” he told her; and he did 
so, entering the bathroom itself: The bat 
was clinging to the molding and he might 
have killed it. Instead, he opened the outer 
window a little, and then turned off the 
lights again, and came out and latched the 
door behind him and returned to explain to 
them the measures he had taken. 

“Tt’ll go out of doors now,” he called 
confidently, ‘‘so we don’t need to worry 
about that any more.” 

He was about to go downstairs, but Molly 
came up to meet him. ‘‘Wait a minute,” 


she suggested. ‘‘I’ll get you Paul’s pistol | 


while you’re up here.” 


' He felt a great relief at this; but he said | 


hair still smooth 


casually, “All right, if you like. But there’s | 


no need of it. I’m afraid I’ve scared you 

unnecessarily.” 
Nell was at her heels. 

scared us,” she reassured him. “‘ We were 


frightened to death before you came, but | 


we're not afraid now.”’ 
He chuckled. ‘“‘I notice you stick to the 


crowd,” he laughed. ‘‘Don’t see you wan- | 


dering off by yourself very much.” 


“T like to know what’s going on,” she | 


retorted. 
Molly had turned toward the door of her 
room, and they followed her that way while 


she got Paul’s tackle box from the closet | 
She handed Newbert the | 


and opened it. 
pistol. 


‘And here are the loads for it,’”’ she ex- | 
plained, and gave him the full clips. “Do | 


you know how to work it?”’ she asked. 

He opened the action. ‘‘Yes,” he as- 
sured her; “‘yes.’’ He turned the weapon 
in his hands, examining it. Nell was look- 
ing at it too; Molly was closing the tackle 
box to put it away again. Neither of them 


saw her take from it the little lacquer box | 
in which the emerald lay. She slipped it 


into the pocket of the sweater she wore and 
put the tackle box away and returned 
toward them. 

Newbert was still handling the pistol, 
and she asked, “‘Is it any good? Could you 
do anything with that?” 

“Oh, yes,’’ he declared; ‘‘yes, these guns 
are all right. Shoot straight and hard.” He 
put a clip in place. “Only trouble is they 
don’t fit into a pocket,”’ he explained. “‘The 
barrel’s too long.’’ He thrust the weapon 
inside his belt, under his coat. ‘‘I shan’t 
be able to sit down now,” he said laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘It’ll jab into my leg. Like having 
a poker for a backbone.” 

There was no suggestion of consterna- 
tion in his tone, but there was in his heart 
something very like dismay. For in his 
examination of the weapon he had discov- 
ered that the firing pin was broken off, that 
the pistol was useless. It might, he told 
himself, serve to affright a timid man; was 
worth retaining, if for that chance alone. 
But he had a curious certainty that if the 
man he expected should come to the island 
he would not be easily affrighted. 

“More power to the wind,” he thought. 
“‘T hope it holds till morning—keeps him 
away.” 

A gust struck against the windows at the 
moment with a fiercer violence, and Molly 
said, ‘‘I declare, I never saw it blow so hard 
or so long. I’m afraid Paul can’t get here 
if he does come. Not in Dill’s boat, any- 
way. If they started, the engine would 
probably stall and they’d drift away down 
the lake or somewhere.” 

“He could get some other boat,” Nell 
urged, but Molly shook her head. 

“Probably everybody’s asleep,” she re- 
minded the girl. ‘‘Or gone over to Little 
Dog.” She added thoughtfully, ‘‘Let’s go 
down and see if we can see him coming. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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After the Set... 


AREFREE summer hours— 
of course you can’t always 
be bothered with a hat! 


But don’t let these happy 
times be marred by straggly- 
looking hair—that blows every 
way in the slightest breeze. 


Rid yourself of worry about 
your stubborn hair—give it the 
laugh—with Stacomb. 


Stacomb keeps your unruly hair 
smoothly in place—all day long. 
After a fast set of tennis your hair can 
still look well-kept. ‘Hiking, riding, 
golf, canoeing—not a summer sport 
or amusement but Stacomb makes 
you freer to enjoy. 


And so simple! A touch of Sta- 
comb—instantly your hair ‘“‘lies 
down.” And what a change in the 
looks of your hair! Dull, dingy, 
“‘dead”’ before, Stacomb gives your 
hair a new lease of life. Brings out 
all its hidden lustre. 


Yet never leaves it matted nor 
greasy-looking. Nor brittle, as daily 
wetting with water makes it. Sta- 
comb supplies the very oils your dry 
hair and scalp need. Helps prevent 
unsightly dandruff. 


Defy summer’s breezes! You can 
do it—with Stacomb. Now you can 
comb your hair in the morning and 
then—forget about it! 


Stacomb comes in jars, tubes and 
now in the new liquid form. All drug 
and department stores. In Canada, 
address Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 
727 King Street, West, Toronto. 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. A-83, 113 W. 18thStreet, New York City. 
Please send me, free, a generous sample of 

Stacomb. I prefer the kind checked:— 


Original, cream form New liquid form 0. 
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Roofs in perfect 


color harmony 


Everywhere ‘Roof Colors are 


this NEW way 


Color Harmony is the modern idea in home architecture 
Now you can be sure of obtaining it 


Nee the roofs that please you most. 
They are not only beautiful in them- 
selves. They are in color harmony with the rest 
of the house. 

Everywhere, now, you will see these attrac- 
tive color combinations of roof, walls and 
trim. Complete charm! 

Richardson has made them possible, at 
moderate cost, in two ways. 

First, by creating a wide range of rich roof 
colorings—Weathered Brown, Dusk Blue, 
Antique Brown, Opal and many other dis- 
tinctive Multicrome effects, permanently fixed 
in slate. 

Second, by devising a way to see, in advance, 
exactly how any of these beautiful colorings 
will look on your particular home. 


Thousands use this guide 
to perfect color schemes 


Send for the new booklet, What Color for the 
Roof? In it you will find page after page of in- 
teresting homes, showing you pleasing color 
combinations of body, trim, and roof. 

With the booklet you will receive the Rich- 
ardson Harmonizer. This fascinating device 


will enable you to see the effect of 108 differ- 
ent color combinations. It will show you im 
advance exactly how any Multicrome roof will 
look upon your house. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to send 
for these valuable guides. They are offered to 
you at less than cost—25 cents for both. 
Please order by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials can 
show you Richardson Multicrome Roofs in a 
range and beauty of color never before ob- 
tainable at moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the points 
mentioned in the panel at the right make the 
beauty of these roofs so /asting. Call upon him. 


‘Deaters: Write us about securin go the Richardson 
franchise for your territory. 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


250 W. 57th St., New York City <~ Chicago < Atlanta 
New Orleans + Dallas « 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 


RICHARDSON 


© 1926, The Richardson Company R. O O FE 
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50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome Roof 
is built of Super-Giant Shingles 
—extra large, extra heavy. Its 
50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of 
endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. 

Its water proofing is Viskalr— 
99-8% pure bitumen, especially 
vacuum-processed. Its surface is 
slate in close, overlapping flakes 
—further protection against 
weather and fire. 

This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price. 
It is less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos and approximates 
in price ordinary wood shingles. 
It is economical to lay and equally 
good for new or over-the-old- 
roof jobs. 


MAIL THIS,.COUPON 


The Richardson Company, 
Lockland, Ohio, Dept. 86-F 


Enclosed find 25¢ (stamps or wrapped coin) for your 
new booklet and Harmonizer. 
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et than have it dark inside here 
cle to see out and see them.” She 
ward the stair, started down. 
gout on the mole,” she suggested, 
ped the living room toward the 
eled that way. Nell and Newbert 
qier; and it seemed to Newbert 
+ something like a purpose in her 
ts, that they meant much more 
Jere desire to discover whether a 
oming up the lake. He watched 
«ly and curiously. 
‘tside, standing together by the 
ivhile the wind lashed at them and 
ss of spray wetted their cheeks, 
down the lake, betrayed no 
rest. Nell, more weatherwise 
two others, studied the clouds 


ind’s going to change,”’ she sug- 
sr die down pretty soon. I can see 
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iv’t see any lights,” Molly said 
uly. “TI guess he isn’t coming to- 
ie decided. “‘It’ssolate now. We 
awell go to bed.” 
rt agreed to this. ‘‘ You’re wise to 
he assured her, still watching her. 
}\ thing to do.” 

tmed to look at him, her hands in 
ets of her sweater. 

, she said, looking past him, ‘“‘you 
[old you a man could climb up on 
cid-floor veranda out here. See 
ij tree? He could go up that.” 

rt swung about and saw that this 
u “But it’s a hemlock,” he told her 
*, “not a pine.” 

«1 all evergreens pines,’ she ex- 
dasually, and passed him, going to- 
t: house. They climbed the steps 
it in together. He felt vaguely 
il, was conscious of a satisfaction in 
‘ing, a contentment for which he 
nt account. They came in and stood 
\e fire. It was dying now, and Nell 
fish log on. 

€e going to bed,’’ Molly protested 
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¢, Jim will be sitting up,’’ Nell re- 
|. She looked at the young man. 
sour head hurt much?”’ she asked. 
0d think it would ache fearfully.” 
dorgotten it,’’ he confessed with a 
‘Yo, doesn’t bother me at all.” 

ill when you look in a 
r she told him derisively. 
‘-asight. Molly may bea 
{rgeon, but she’s not a 
utone.”’ They alllaughed 
and then Molly said defi- 
, Well, I’m going to bed. 
¢ going to make a fool of 
limy longer.” 

It’s right,” Newbert as- 
d‘‘the thing to do.” 

1 going to sleep in your 
» Nell announced. ‘“‘ You 
1 expect to put me off by 
liMolly.” 
Mourse,”’ Molly agreed, 
Wert, still perplexed by 
tng in Molly’s demeanor, 
shot in the dark. ‘Don’t 
vit me to take charge of the 
al?” he suggested. “Look 
dit for you?” 
4 shook her head; but he 
’ she flushed faintly. 
) it’s put away,’”’ she said 
47. And she added with a 
“I'd almost forgotten 
tt. Now you’ve reminded 


bert protested, “I’m 
‘| And Nell cried, “‘Show 
yne, will you, Molly? It 
‘le wonderful! Is it worth 
* deal of money?” 
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Molly smiled. “No, no, it’s not very big. 
Mr. Raleigh said it wasn’t worth more than 
two or three thousand dollars.”’ 

Nell looked disappointed. “Is that all?” 
she protested; and after a moment she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘But would anyone kill Madame 
Capello for so little as that, Jim?”’ 

Newbert hesitated. “‘They say you can 
hire a murder done for two hundred and 
fifty dollars in some places,’”’ he reminded 
her. “And this may be worth more than 
Mr. Raleigh thought.” 

Molly looked at him attentively. “I’d 
forgotten,’ she remarked. “You said there 
was some story about it. Do you know 
what it is?” 

“Oh, let it wait till morning,” he urged. 
“You'll be wide awake again if we start 
talking now.” 

Nell threw herself down on the seat be- 
fore the fire. 

“T’m not going to bed till I hear it,” she 
declared, “‘if it takes till daylight.”’ She 
shivered ecstatically. “‘I never had such a 
night, Molly. I never was so thrilled.” 

Molly smiled at her. 

“Tell us about it, Mr. Newbert,”’ she 
directed. “I’m not so sleepy as I thought 
I was.” 

He said, reluctantly, yet unable to deny 
them: ‘Well, I only know the outline, you 
might say: Raleigh told me. He’s checking 
up the details, and that’s partly what I 
came up to see her for. But he thinks it is 
a very old stone. There’s an emerald that 
answers that description, and it was stolen, 
in Rome, twenty years or so ago. The 
story is that it used to belong to Lucrezia 
Borgia.” 

“The one who poisoned people?” Nell 
exclaimed, and Newbert smiled. 

‘Raleigh says she wasn’t quite so bad as 
she’s supposed to have been,” he replied. 
“Anyway, that’s the tale. And Madame 
Capello was just about making her debut in 
Rome at the time it disappeared.” He hesi- 
tated, moved his hand in a vague gesture. 
‘It’s rather intangible. Anyway, if it’s the 
same emerald, there’s a big reward for its 
recovery. Some Italian nobleman owned it; 
and he’s pretty wealthy, and anxious to get 
it back. That’s all a matter of record, 
fairly well known among the big jewelers, 
I guess. They were on the lookout for it 
for years, but the affair had been pretty 
well forgotten. . Raleigh’s interested in 
things like that, you know; he’s dug it up 
again.” 

“But he advised Paul to buy it if he 
could,” Molly protested. 

Newbert hesitated. ‘‘I told you I had 
lunch with them, didn’t I? They were 
talking about it then, and Raleigh said he 
didn’t actually advise Paul to buy it. Paul 
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asked him what it was worth, and he gave 
him some estimate of its commercial value.” 
He checked himself for a moment, sat still 
and intent as though he were listening; but 
they were absorbed in what he had been 
saying and did not remark this, and he 
added hurriedly, ‘‘Of course, it’s worth a 
lot more than that to a collector—or to this 
chap who owned it!” 

Molly said quickly, ‘‘And you think who- 
ever killed Madame Capello was after it— 
for the reward?” 

He did not immediately reply, lowered 
his eyes as though to choose his words; but 
his thoughts were racing, seeking some eva- 
sion. He was saved from answering by 
Nell, by her swift cry: ’ “But, Molly, I 
should think you’d be afraid to keep it! I 
should think you’d be terrified! If it’s 
worth so much money, there’ll be all sorts 
of burglars and people after it when they 
know where it is.”’ 

“T don’t want to keep it after this,” 
Molly agreed. “‘I’ll be rather glad to get 
rid of it, I think.” 

“Well, you can sell and make a profit 
on it,’’ Newbert told her, smiling, and she 
nodded. 

“You sound exactly like Paul,” she com- 
mented. “‘That’s the way he talked when 
he bought it. I think he just bought it be- 
cause it was a bargain.” 

She got to her feet, and Nell asked 
swiftly, ““But how did they find out Madame 
Capello had it, Jim?” 

Molly said, interrupting, ‘‘I don’t think 
I want to hear any more tonight, Nell. Let’s 
go to bed.” 

Newbert during these last few minutes 
had been increasingly ill at ease; he caught 
at this suggestion eagerly. 

“That’s right,’ he exclaimed. ‘Go 
ahead to bed, you two.”’ He added uncon- 
vincingly, “That’s practically the whole 
story anyway.” 

Nell protested, “I’m not a bit sleepy.” 

“You never will be till we get to bed,” 
Molly argued, and Nell got unwillingly to 
her feet. 

“Will you show it to me when we get 
upstairs?” she begged. “I’m wild to see it, 
Molly.” 

Molly smiled at her. “You shall,” she 
promised. “But not tonight. It’s prettier 
by daylight.’’ She nodded to the reporter. 
“You’ve been—a comfort, Mr. Newbert,” 
she told him. ‘I shan’t worry, knowing 
youre here.” 

His attention had been, curiously, else- 
where; but when she spoke his name he 
came quickly to his feet, smiling reassur- 
ingly. 

“That’s fine,” he agreed. ‘‘ You're right 
too. There’s not a thing “Ae 

They moved toward the stair 
and ascended, and looked down 
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at him from the balcony to say 
good night, and he answered with 
aword. Then the two went into 
Molly’s room and closed the 
door; and he was left alone be- 
low before the fire. 

When the door closed behind 
them, muffling their voices, he 
stood a moment motionless; then 
insensibly his posture changed, 
his head turned in the attitude of 
one listening, and with a glance 
behind him he crossed toward the 
door that led out upon the mole. 

Without opening the door, he 
tried to look out into the dark- 
ness; and failing in this, he turned 
the knob and stepped outside. 

The waves were still breaking 
against the rockwork about the 
mole; but in the moment that 
he stood there he assured him- 
self that their impact was no 
longer delivered with such batter- 
ing force. His ears had warned 
him a little while before; all his 
senses now confirmed this warn- 
ing. The wind, which had been 
their shield and buckler, was be- 
ginning to die. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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If it is solid leather 
LIKE THIS 


Barbourwelt is solid sole leath- 
er. The shape- 
insuring rib is 
part of the welt 
itself. 


A run-over, out- 
of-shape golf shoe may spoil 
your stance. But the sturdy 
upstanding rib of Barbourwelt 
around your shoes resists the 
natural tendency of your foot 
to tread over the soft upper 
leather and force the shoe out 
of shape. On wet greens and in 
rain soaked rough, Barbour- 
welt reduces the hazard of 
wet feet by sealing your shoes 
against moisture. j 


In some shoes the rib is made 
of thin upper leather, filled 
with paper or string and sewed 
on to ordinary welting to re- 
semble Barbourwelt. Such a 


rib cannot resist moisture or 
hold your shoes in shape as 
genuine Barbourwelt does. 
Make the test shown below to 
be certain you’re getting gen- 
uine Barbourwelt. 


NOT THIS 


The rib is made of thin upper 
leather filled with paper, sewed 
on to ordi- 
nary welting 
to resemble 
Barbourwelt. 


for our booklet 


“What Barbourwelt 
Does For Your 
= Shoes” 


MAKE THIS TEST | 


In genuine Barbourwelt 

there is no opening or 

seam below this rib. You 
cannot pry under it. 


BARBOURWELT 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘Ihe BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and Then. 


Proprietor MR. ROGERS 


New 


Subdivision 
in Florida 


Everybody wonders what 
will happen to Florida when 
all the land is subdivided up. 
It is a question that agitates 
everybody. Well, I can tell 
you what will happen. They 
will then subdivide the Royal 
Poinciana Hotel in Palm 
Beach. That will open up an 
entire new state for them. 


My wife and I had a room 
on the northwest 160. Just 
over the section line from a 
main hall or highway that 
led back into the main acre- 
age around the center of the 
hotel. It took two bell boys 
going in relays to show us 
our rooms. They have never 
been able to get ice water to 
a room, it melts along in the 
afternoon. The dining room 
is laid out ona nice level plot 
in a kind of a valley cover- 
ing 64 acres. You come in 
for breakfast; by the time you 
reach your table it’s lunch. 
The lobby just lays right for 
a 9-hole Golf Course. If you 
call up a room in the hotel 
you ask for long distance. 
Where you leave your keys 
looks like N. Y. City’s Post 
Office general delivery. 
There is a full size tennis 
court laid out on the desk 
where youregister. I wanted 
to get the taxicab privilege 
inside the hotel. 


If you go to Florida don’t 


miss the Royal Poinciana. 
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ndard of the World \) 


Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS. 


Another “Bull” Durham adver- 
tisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. 
ore coming. Watch for them. 


It’s to hotels what “Bull” 
Durham is to a discriminat- 
ing smoker. It takes two 
fullsacks tolastareal smoker 
to cross the lobby. 


Ler ppg 


P. S. There will be another 
piece here a few weeks from now. 


Look for it. 


More of everything for a 
lot less money. That’s the 
net of this “Bull” Durham 
proposition. More flavor 
—more enjoyment and a 
lot more money left in 
the bankroll at the end of 


a week’s smoking. 
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The second question is, perhaps, the harder 
to answer. The collector with taste and 
discrimination will collect the writings of 
such authors as please that discriminat- 
ing taste, without particularly caring 
whether they increase in their extrinsic 
values. If the matter of profit interests 
him, and he is not too modest, he will prob- 
ably assume that his taste is as good as that 
of the next fellow and will in time be justi- 
fied in dollars, as quite possibly it will. 

The collector whose interest lies largely 
with the dollars, and who is unsure of his 
own taste, will have to acquaint himself 
with the booksellers’ catalogues and such 
annual volumes as Book Prices Current, 
thereby to acquaint himself with the tastes 
of others. The catalogues of the antiquarian 
booksellers are the ones that I am talking 
about; they are the textbooks that I had 
in mind when, in an earlier article, I wrote 
that any number could be acquired for the 
price of a dozen postal cards. The book- 
sellers, be sure, are very happy to send them 
to all who are interested. Or the dubious, 
hesitating collector may snoop as does the 
young man I mentioned in an earlier para- 
graph, although it is an unhappy and dis- 
couraging business. I strongly recommend 
the catalogue habit; and it is no national 
secret that there are published in America 
at least two excellent weekly journals ex- 
clusively devoted to the barter values of 
rare books. 


Collecting Heroes of the Hour 


Some hints as to the caliber of the writ- 
ers who safely may be collected may be 
given, however. I turn to the first sale 
catalogue at hand, an attractively printed 
pamphlet advertising the wares of a New 
York dealer; one of a dozen or more similar 
brochures that come to me every week 
from many points of the compass. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically under the names of 
authors, and offered for sale at profitable 
advances over the published prices, I find a 
medley of titles of the works in prose and 
verse of some hundreds of esteemed mod- 
erns. The list begins with Anderson— 
Sherwood—and closes with Wilson— Wood- 
row. Between these admired gentlemen 
occur the names of James M. Barrie, Au- 
brey Beardsley, Max Beerbohm, Ambrose 
Bierce, Rupert Brooke, James Branch 
Cabell, Willa Cather, Samuel L. Clemens, 
Joseph Conrad, Stephen Crane, Walter de 
la Mare, Norman Douglas, Ernest Dowson, 
John Drinkwater, Lord Dunsany, Ronald 
Firbank, E. M. Forster, James Elroy 
Flecker, Robert Frost, Thomas Hardy, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, W. H. Hudson, 
Aldous Huxley, Henry James, James J: oyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, Amy Lowell, Arthur 
Machen, Katherine Mansfield, John Mase- 
field, H. L. Mencken, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, A. A. Milne, George Moore, Chris- 
topher Morley, George Jean Nathan, 
Henry W. Nevinson, Robert Nichols, Eu- 
gene O’Neill, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Edgar Saltus, George Santayana, George 
Bernard Shaw, James Stephens, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Lytton Strachey, Arthur 
Symons, Carl Van Vechten, H. G. Wells 
and Oscar Wilde. 

These are only a few of the names set 
forth, and all their possessorg may be called 
modern in spite of the saddening reflection 
that some of them are dead. In other cata- 
logues I find evidence of a lively demand 
for the first editions of the works of such 
earlier writers as Poe and Hawthorne, 
Thoreau and Whitman; and of late there 
has been a general scramble for the first 
printings of the rediscovered and resur- 
rected Herman Melville. Dickens and 
Thackeray have been devotedly collected 
for many years. 

I am not saying, nor shall I say, that the 
works of all these writers will survive, and 
that in consequence their first editions will 
continue to increase in value. Iam merely 
saying that at the moment I find these 


names outstanding in the cat), 

dealers whose business it is to ‘) 
demands of collectors. That mar, 
vive is, I hope, beyond dispute, b/ 
a literary critique that I am engi\ 
Yet I think it is significant tha, 
jority of instances the names I | 
are the names of poets and ficti j 
essayists whose work is most | 
garded by the best practicing crit, 
too, is a clew to the novice’s p| 
what writers to collect. On theo. 
many collected authors are mer | 
the hour, as in my opinion are a i} 
those listed above; their first edit j 
be collected and marketed while ;, 
hot, so to speak. 

Of the dead it is possible , 
frankly; and so it may be said 1) 
can be no possible doubt as to th} 
of such writers’as Conrad and 8) 
as Mark Twain and Henry Jame 
brose Bierce and Stephen Cran 
men will always have their collc| 
in a lesser degree, will Brooke an| 
and Oscar. Wilde. Why? In a | 
cause of the fineness, the perfec; 
permanence of their work; bec: 
are great. artists, each in his line 
hardly fail ever to lack apprei| 
number. 

The cases of Poe and Whitman]! 
proved, and perhaps the same ca\ 
of Thoreau and Melville. They : 
vived years of critical upheavals, 
reasonable to believe that they | 
tinue to survive even the yagari | 
day. That there is ever likely t¢| 
thing resembling a violent revival | 
in, say, Fenimore Cooper or Jame: 
Lowell, I for one do not believe. 1 
important in their day, but they ar} 
portant in this; their writings,) 
whole, make no continued and co} 
appeal; their work lacks those va| 
make for permanence.  Possibl| 
wrong, but that is my opinion. | 
less, there are collectors of the wi’ 
Fenimore Cooper and of James| 
Lowell, and of many another wrii | 
whom I might have mentioned in}! 
breath. They are not a numerc| 
however. Collect these forgotten | 
you love them, by all means, bu | 
expect dealers to wax enthusiast | 
your finds. 


Foreign:Born First Editi: 


It will have been noted that mar | 
writers whose first editions have bee | 
for sale by that unnamed New Yor! 
were and are Englishmen. In this | 
tion a word of caution is imperat) 
be a proper first edition, except in | 
circumstances, an English author 
must be of the English edition, pi} 
in London or Cambridge or Oxi! 
wherever the original publisher pit' 
tent. A copy of that same volume 
cal in all other respects, but wearing 
page carrying the imprint of a Ne) 
or other American publisher, will ni 
all. There are right copies and wro| 
ies of a first edition, and the copy 
just described would be a wrong or) 

American imprints on first edit) 
English manufacture come about t' 
importation of the original sheets, a 
gest that the American publisher’! 
in the sales possibilities of the be 
question was insufficient to justi 
expense of printing a wholly Americ 
tion. It is a little unsafe to make rul, 
as I have hinted, there are’ exce 
circumstances in which the first edi) 
a book by an English writer cat 
New York title-page; “but»a gener) 
that is safe in a rae sity of iba 
this: An author's nationality 0 
the birthplace of his first editions. 

Let us have a look at some of the 
tions. Sometimes it can be shown : 

(Continued on Page 78) | 


all 


uranteed 
AIR-TIGHT 


sbressure up to 250 pounds 


‘(arantee that the Schrader No. 880 
live Cap (sold in the red and blue 
ix) is air-tight at any pressure up 
‘ge when screwed down tight 
i 

No. 880 Valve Caps are not air- 
vin subjected to the test explained 
Sidvertisement, the dealer from 
| ey were purchased is authorized 
Ceplace them free of charge. 


MBEMARK REGO.U.S. PAT OFF. 


ichrader 
ALVE CAPS & 4 
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ERE’S a test that every car owner 

is urged to make. It shows you the 
importance of using the Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap on every tire valve. 

First—buy a new box of Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Caps at any garage or 
accessory store. 

Next—take a tire that is inflated to 
its proper pressure. Remove the valve 
cap and loosen the valve inside until 
you hear the air escaping. 

Then — without tightening the valve 
inside, attach a new Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap firmly by hand to valve 
stem. Hold a glass of water over the 
valve as shown in the illustration. You 
will find the valve to be absolutely air- 


No Air Can Escape 


t mouth of valve with this New Improved Valve Cap 


tight at any pressure up to 250 pounds. 

The reinforced dome-shaped rub- 
ber washer inside the cap forms an 
absolutely air-tight seal at the mouth 
of the valve stem. 

After the test has been made, screw 
the valve inside down tight with the slot- 
ted top of the valve cap. Then replace 
the cap over the mouth of the valve. 

Do not let your tire valves go without 
the protection of Schrader No. 880 
Valve Caps. Five in the red and blue 
metal box cost but 30¢. If they cost $30 
they could not be made any better or 
surer for sealing air. 

Schrader products are sold by over 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES — TIRE GAUGES 


\i\ CHRADER’ 
eee aay 


MADE Im Usa 
shrrsrcoornones nis 


> the red and blue metal box cost but 30c. 
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Sen SBI prot 


° bumpers that are 
ere HE means strong, beautiful, 
and compact. .. Bumpers designed 
to absorb shocks. . . To enhance the 
car’s appearance. . . To give you a 
barricade of steel that protects your 
car without taking up all the 
street. . . Be sure to ask for WEED 
Bumpers. Your dealer has them or 
can get them for you. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless 
Chains for all Purposes 
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saree Se ee ew 


fore and aft 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY, Ina 
in business 
for your safety 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
Englishman’s book was published in Amer- 
ica some time before its publication in Eng- 
land. When the difference in time is great 
enough—a few days are unimportant—it is 
sufficient to make of the American item a 
genuine first edition; and the greater the 
difference in time, the more collectors there 
will be to uphold the contention. 

This state of affairs may come about in 
several ways. An American publisher, 
planning to publish on the same day as his 
English associate, through accident or de- 
lay in London, may get his book onto the 
market first. Or an American publisher 
may come into possession of some forgotten 
or uncollected work by an English writer 
and bring it out on his own authority, 
without consulting the author or the au- 
thor’s executor. By uncollected work I 
mean work that an author himself has not 
seen fit to collect from the files of the maga- 
zines of original publication, or all clew to 
which has become lost upon the death of a 
writer. 

Not a great many years ago an Amer- 
ican firm brought out a handsome volume 
of short stories by Rudyard Kipling, sto- 
ries gathered by some enthusiast from old 
Indian files. It had not been the intention 
of Mr. Kipling to reprint those earlier tales, 
but the enterprise of the American pub- 
lisher forced him, as he said, to issue an 
authorized edition through his regular pub- 
lishers. Yet that first American printing 
of Abaft the Funnel is definitely and for all 
time the right first edition of that title for 
the collectors, whatever Mr. Kipling and 
his authorized publishers may think of the 
ethics of the volume’s first sponsors. The 
morality of that original publication may 
be brought into question, but the fact re- 
mains undisputed that the pirated edition, 
so-called, did appear first. 

Finally, there is nothing to prevent an 
English writer from allowing an American 
publisher to issue his work in advance of a 
London publication, unless it be an iron- 
clad contract covering all his work, written 
and yet to be written. Sometimes then an 
American edition is the first edition by per- 
mission and consent, although this is a 
practice usually followed in the case of a 
limited edition, and is an enterprise carried 
out with the great body of American col- 
lectors shrewdly in mind. 


First-Edition Twins 


There are other exceptions to the rule, 
but these three are, I think, the outstanding 
ones—that is, American publication by ac- 
cident, by piracy and by permission. Only 
a diligent reading of catalogues published 
by dealers whose business it is to know will 
post the beginner as to the rightness and 
wrongness of many first editions. In gen- 
eral, however, when an American volume 
is dated a full year before its English twin, 
it is likely to be a genuine first edition. 
Even so, there are collectors who will have 
none but English editions of an English- 
man and American editions of an Amer- 
ican. 

There is another curious feature to the 
international situation. Occasionally an 
author expatriates himself, and when this 
happens, what is to be said about his first 
editions? They are issued simultaneously, 
let us say, in London and New York. 
Which is the right first? To illustrate by 
example, Henry James, an American, went 
to England and lived there much of his 
life. His books appeared simultaneously, 
for the most part, or practically so, in Eng- 
land and America. Some years later, Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne, an Englishman, 
came to America to live—he still lives 
here—and his books appear simultane- 
ously, I believe, in America and England. 

Both these writers have enthusiastic fol- 
lowings. What is to be done about their 
first editions? Shall they follow the flag, 
or the expatriated authors? It is a very 
neat problem, and each collector must 
solve it to his own satisfaction. I believe 
that a majority of collectors favor the flag 
solution, where there is no considerable 
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difference in the actual time 
tion; that is, they collect th| 
first editions of Henry James al 
lish first editions of Mr. Le Ga. 
Since somewhere, no doubt, 
be drawn in this matter of firs), 
seems a sane and reasonable so] 
‘difficulty. For the collector W) 
to satisfy, there is only one a), 
he must collect both the Engi, 
American editions, in either ca. 
an expensive business. Englis | 
am sorry to say, are sometim) 
careful in describing volumes 
sale in their catalogues, to dis! | 
tween English and American fi; 
of any writers. Nine times in ty) 
ume described as a first edition’ 
lish first edition, whether or no) 
ican first edition happens to ha: 
it chronologically. Nor are Ry. 
ographers very keen about adj; 
existence of American first «| 
grounds of either piracy or pri| 
careful collector, when he is h; 
posted, will learn how to watch. 


Publishers’ Signs and Pi: 


It is now possible to go back t: 
tion, How may a first edition be | 
At my elbow I find a copy of Mj) 
The Harp-Weaver and Other f) 
the verso of the title-page it i! 
marked First Edition. There 
culty about that volume, but 1! 
umes are so marked. It is o| 
recent years that many books’ 
have been tagged first edition | 
publishers, and not all publisher; 
now. I am not at liberty to b: 
private identifying marks and ;| 
I know to be used by publishers | 
first printings, but it is a fact | 
publishers use such markers. |} 
the symbol is a letter, sometime’ 
and again it may be a monogra 
phon of a sort. 

One great book house remove; 
from a title-page after the first ¢| 
been run, another removes a si 
ment from the title verso. In our} 
day, it is less difficult to be sure’ 
edition than formerly, because ¢: 
of the current crop of publishers | 
to list all printings subsequent ti| 
under the copyright notice. Ey 
advanced student, identification: 
times a puzzling business, howe’ 
particularly bewildering case, }; 
only the printer of the book cou. 
under oath. The better dealers) 
posted men, but they are not a1) 
be infallible. I have seen copi| 
most obvious reprints offered fc 
first editions, in all honesty, by c! 
booksellers of wide fame. 

The common rule is to note | 
upon a title-page, then to compat! 
the date of copyright upon the r' 
the title. When they are identical 
young collector, full of knowle! 
book is a first edition. It is not a} 
at all. The book may be a first edi) 
it may not. Suppose several ed| 
have been printed in the same yeal| 
publisher to have neglected to list! 
printings; in that case, the your 
tor’s rule would not be worth muc | 

The second edition of Mr. Cabt) 
brated Jurgen so closely resem: 
first, in all particulars, that it is (! 
termined only by the weight of t'| 
upon which it is printed; that is to} 
first edition, printed upon lighter |] 
a fraction of an inch less bulky {| 
second. Also there are publishers) 
not date their title-pages at all | 
London publishers are notoriously ¢) 
less in this particular. On the vers! 
title-pages they may print, “P! 
February, 1903,” or something of 1? 
and that may be one’s sole clew t0 | 
that one holds in one’s hand an ind 
first edition. | 

To the beginner, such a line meal) 
ing at all. Later he would discover } 

(Continued on Page 80) | 


Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80° — 
Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire wheels 
standard equipment; wood wheels op- 
tional), $2885; Coupe, four-bassenger, 
$3195; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; 
Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan- 
Limousine, $3695. 

All prices f. 0. 6. Detroit, subject to cur- 
rent Federal excise tax. 

All models equipped with full balloon 
tires. 

Ask about Chrysler’s attractive time- 
payment plan. More than 4300 Chry- 
sler dealers assure superior Chrysler 


_ service everywhere. 


All Chrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco patented 
car numbering system, pioneered by 
and exclusive with Chrysler, which 
cannot be counterfeited and cannot 


~ be altered or removed without 


conclusive evidence of tampering. 


YS 
Ly) WHAT 80 MILES AN HOUR 
MEANS AT YOUR OWN FAVORITE SPEED 


The Chrysler Imperial “80” unfailingly does 
its 80 miles an hour whenever and wherever 
the road permits—but not alone for these 
rare and thrilling bursts of speed is the 
Imperial “80” built to do 80 miles an hour. 


This speed is there, rather, to enable you to 
enjoy, at your own favorite pace, the kind of 
relaxed and easeful riding which, up to now, 
you have sought in vain. 


Drive the Imperial “80” yourself, or merely 
sit and ride, at whatever speed you may 
favor; and note its eager readiness and restful 
smoothness. 


First, there will be a delightful new absence 
of tense nerves and taut muscles, for the car 
holds the road seemingly of its own accord. 


Eighty miles is extraordinary speed for a 
stock car, and in the Chrysler Imperial “80” it 
means unusual provisions for comfort, safety 
and ease of handling at all speeds. 


You'll possibly note the hum of vigorous 
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power from the engine—but you won't feel 
it as a disturbing tremor; because the engine 
is insulated from the frame by live rubber 
mountings and all of its power impulses 
are neutralized. 


Holes and bumps in the road that would 
ordinarily jounce you unpleasantly pass un- 
noticed—a new sensation attributable to the 
rubber cushion-blocks which anchor the 
springs—and which, at the same time pro- 
vide a chassis that cannot squeak and, there- 
fore, needs no lubrication. 


Naturally, these engineering and struttural 
superiorities produce riding and driving re- 
sults which are literally the utmost of luxury. 


Hour after hour you can drive the Imperial 
“g0”—as fast or as slowly as you like—and 
step to the ground at the end of the trip as 
fresh as when you started. 


Won’tyou drive the Imperial “80” yourself? — 
at any speed and all speeds you care to try, 
up to and including 80 miles an hour. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


, CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


80 MILES PER HOUR 


92 HORSE-POWER 
{OST LUXURY FOR 2 TO 7 PASSENGERS 


=— IMPERIAL 


AS FINE AS MONEY CAN BUILD 
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Restful Sleep 


that 
brings you 


How to get sleep that really rests and stores up lasting 
energy... anatural way doctors recommend 


A 3-day trial convinces 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— 
your mornings logy, your energies drained 
by afternoon? 

Modernscience has found a natural way (a way 
without drugs) to overcome this—a way to 
sound, restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
youright through the day and into the evening. 


A 3-day test will show you. We urge you to 
make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and 
naturally. This is why: 
First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food essen- 
tials in which your daily fare is lacking. One 
cup of Ovaltine has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 
Second—Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turning it- 
self and all other foods into rich, red blood. 
This quick assimilation of nourishment is 
restoring to the entire body. Frayed nerves 
are soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. 
Restful sleep comes. And as you sleep you 
are gathering strength and energy. 

Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. In use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and her colonies. During the 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 


©1926 T. W.C. 


I have recommended the wonderful food 
of yours to several of my friends, who, 


like myself, have been great sufferers 
from sleepless nights and since they 
have used your 
Ovaltine they have 


reported great prog- 
ress to me, 
(Sgd) 
Arthur 
L. Cassin 
San Diego, Cal. 


20,000 doctors recommend Oyaltine. 


great war it was included as a standard war 
ration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use 
it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. 
Not only as a restorative but also for malnu- 
trition, nerve-strain, nursing mothers, conva- 
lescence, backward children and the aged. 
Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
difference, not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You “carry through” for the 
whole day. You aren’t too tired to go out 
for the evening. There’s a new zest to your 
work; to all your daily activities. It’s truly 
a “pick-up” drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 

Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes 
for home use. Or drink it at the 
soda fountains. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day introductory 
package for 10 cents to cover cost 
of.packing and mail- 
ing. Just send in the 
coupon with 10c. 


As my husband complained of 
nervousness and loginess on 
rising, I decided to try the test 
package and he has taken 


nearly one 50c can since. It 
makes him feel much better, 
more like working and eating. 
Myself, after ten hours’ sleep I 
would rise feeling logy, as if I 
wasn’t getting enough sleep, 
Now I have lots of “ pep” in 
the morning. 
(Sgd) Mrs. Fred A. Strieb 
Bellevue, Idaho 


THe Wanper Company, Dept. 165 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IJ]. 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


Name... 
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all probability, the second edition would 
contain an additional line: ‘Reprinted 
August, 1903.’’ Sometimes there is no clew 
whatever, and a publisher himself—some 
years after the publication of a book—can- 
not say with certainty which is a first and 
which is not. Frankly, my dear young be- 
ginner, unless a volume be explicitly 
marked First Edition, there is no way in 
which you may be utterly sure. The deal- 
ers, for the most part, know—I am still 
talking about the better dealers—because 
it is their business to know. They make in- 
quiry, as do the better collectors, as to the 
signs and portents by which publishers 
identify their first-born. To begin with, 
you must take their word for it. In time, 
you will conduct your own inquiries, and 
your deductive faculties will become sharp- 
ened to the point where you will be able to 
check this against that. If you are the 
right sort, you will develop a sort of instinct 
for first editions. Until such time you must 
diligently read the catalogues of those men 
who are wiser than yourself, and somewhat 
less prone to error. 

But one of the delights of collecting is this 
very matter of identification. I know a 
collector who spends hours with a reading 
glass, searching for minute evidences of an 
internal nature, where direct evidence as to 
an edition is lacking. To him, blurred or 
broken type, bad alignment, transposed 
sentences and such queer phenomena are 
eloquent. He is as clever a detective in his 
own field as Dr. John Thorndyke in the 
medico-legal world. For example, you may 
observe in a catalogue the descriptive line, 
“First issue of the first edition.” 

Now what is a first issue of a first edi- 
tion? It may be one of the first few hun- 
dred copies run off the press, and differ from 
the later copies in some odd respect, a cir- 
cumstance that would give it a higher 
market value than the later copies of the 
edition. Perhaps while the volume was 
printing an error was caught and corrected, 
a misprint, a dropped sentence, a broken 
typeface. Perhaps a change of binding was 
decided upon, and the completed volumes, 
after the. first few hundred, were turned 
out in somewhat different raiment. Per- 
haps the annoying author decided to re- 
write a line or a paragraph, or to remove a 
libel, or to insert his silly portrait. Heaven 
knows what may have happened to bring 
about a difference between the first batch 
of books run from the presses and the later 
output of that same edition. 


A Columbus of Collectors 


My friend is one of the fellows who dis- 
cover these things. He isn’t paid to do it; 
he is not employed by any publisher or 
printer or bookseller. He is a collector, and 
a good one. He does it because he likes to, 
because it is his way of finding happiness 
and of justifying his high standing as a col- 
lector. Soit goes. In time, all these curious 
errors and changes are discovered by my 
friend or someone of his kind, and become 
a matter of record; whereupon, because 
they are earlier and scarcer, those queer 
first issues become more desirable than 
later issues. Thus the first issue of the first 
edition of Mr. Cabell’s first book, The 
Eagle’s Shadow, commands a higher figure 
than the second issue. The only difference 
is on the dedication page, which in the first 
issue contains a set of initials and in the 
second the name of the dedicatee in full. 

I suspect that to the outsider this all 
sounds a bit mad, and the discovery by the 
beginning collector that there may be di- 
visions even of first editions is likely to 
appall him with a sense of the enormity of 
the task he has undertaken. But it is really 
excellent fun, and if one genuinely loves 
books and the pursuit of books, the busi- 
ness of learning the finer points of the game 
is not irksome. One learns as one goes 
along, and the information is painlessly 
acquired. 

Further to dismay the beginner, it fray 
be revealed that a second or a fifth or a 
twelfth edition of a hook may also bea 
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first, in a sense, when it contair; 
matter of any importance, J th 
hinted at this before. Thus if | 
a new preface or introductio| 
edition of a book, the book isa} 
for that new matter, and has, 
standing of its own. To thee, 
tion of The Memoirs of My }, 
think it was that Mr. George }\, 
an entirely new and importa! 
not contained in any previou;; 
edition; and if the eleventh ed, 
excessive sales value, it is at le| 
buy and a better sell than the | 
editions that have no such inte, 
ture to set them apart. But the| 
George Moore is a case by ij’ 
which a large volume might bey) 
is constantly rewriting, revising | 
and subtracting from his books, | 
every year sees a new and chan, 
upon the market. He will ultiy| 
collectors to madness if he is pi: 
continue. 


International Book Pi 


A puzzling consideration to th. 
I find, is the status of limited edi. 
they are issued at the same time. 
ular or market edition of a book ' 
ited edition, often numbered ani: 
the author, is published on be} 
with wider margins, in handso): 
and at a higher figure. The ans); 
problem is quite easy. Both t. 
and the market editions are fir: 
one equally with the other, wh 
tion is simultaneous. The limite | 
more desirable, because it is a j| 
physically speaking, but its smal | 
is no less authentic a first. Indee 
ter bibliographers, in describing; 
describe first the market edition, | 
“There was also printed of this ¢’ 
copies on large paper,” or words| 
purport. 
Sometimes, however, a pub! 
issue a limited edition in adyai: 
market edition, in which case t| 
must take precedence; but this | 
tice that angers the great rank || 
collectors, savoring as it does of a 
to the wealthy collector, who alot | 
the prices asked for such spec| 
Still, it is probably a legitimate | 
and more and more the enterpri| 
plying the few outstanding colle: 
such made-to-order rarities cor/ 
gain favor among the publisher 
question the ultimate wisdom of é 
ing the smaller collectors, who | 
comprise a majority of the frater:| 
Then there are the limited edi) 
vately printed by collectors th} 
usually for their friends. These a| 
ably first editions of considerable | 
and the limitation usually is seve: 
publications are made possible by’ 
chase of unpublished manuscripts, 
connivance of the author; some | 
author will himself issue a specia | 
vance edition of a small work. Al! 
price of those that reach the marke} 
frequently it is forbidding. But t)) 
collector will see few of these rare b'' 
They are for an inner circle that hi 
hope to penetrate. 
I have said—and it is true—tha 
first edition is the best edition. Iti! 
true that often it is not. I have} 
very briefly on pirated books, but | 
serve a paragraph of their own. I} 
days, before the matter of inter) 
copyright had been clarified to anj} 
there flourished publishers in ‘Ame! 
in England—perhaps elsewheaa 
cialized in paper-backed volumes 
were sold for small sums and had’ 
distribution. 
For the most part, the books % 
prints of old tales by popular autho 
which copyright long had expiré 
there were some that would seem 
been deliberate pilferings. At a! 
certain English tales were seized by 
ican publishers—from the magazin\) 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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yyous Freedom 


Carefree Days 
Enchanting 
Nights 


SA CAR for June—for the 
elom of summer days, for the 
atment of moon-lit nights— 
Boge onable Big Six Sport- 
ler. 


sto look at it makes you want 
« back of the wheel and go 
ehere. And how well it will 
du—wherever you choose to 
Fr it’s powered with the famous 
‘x engine, offered for the first 
-1 a roadster of racy design 
seam-lined smartness. 


nt seven American cars equal 
ited horsepower. That means 
ig getaway, ability to travel all day at sustained 
‘seed, performance that brings a new thrill even 
h keenest roadster enthusiast. And its perform- 
vill last. Studebaker standards—the highest in 
Ulustry—guard every detail of its manufacture. 


Surpassing beauty 


diign, body finish and equipment present a rich- 
'ppropriate to its mechanical excellence. Low- 
t body is richly finished in two tones of green- 
gut Pleasing contrast to the natural wood wheels 
te nickel plating of the radiator, windshield frame 
jar deck rails. Upholstery is genuine leather— 
Sit back adjustable to any desired angle. 


1) 

hee sit comfortably in the wide front seat—two in 
rnble seat beneath the rear deck. Snubbers, full- 
jalloon tires and long, resilient springs assure 
Wassed riding ease. 


Pk control is automatically regulated by the 
of the engine. The spark lever is thus made 
te and is téplaced on the steering wheel by the 
lighting switch. 


E STUDEBAKER BIG SIX 


Gem of all Studebakers 


Big Six Sport-Roadster $1645 


The Big Six Roadster comes to you completely 
equipped with windshield wings, boot for collapsible 
top, front bumper and rear bumperettes, gasoline gauge 
on dash, stop light, automatic windshield cleaner, oil 
and gas filters, air cleaner, motometer, coincidental 
lock to ignition and steering gear controlled by the 
same key operating the tool compartment in the left 
door and the spare-tire carrier at the rear. Spare tire, 
tube and cover are standard equipment. 

According to the rating of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, only seven American cars equal the Big 
Six in rated horsepower and they sell for two to four 
times its price. As a result the Big Six outsells every 
other car in the world of equal or greater rated horse- 
power. 


One- Profit value 


The low price of $1645 for this Roadster of superb 
quality. would be impossible but for Studebaker’s 
enormous One-Profit facilities. 

Studebaker builds all its own bodies, all engines, all 
clutches, gear sets, springs, differentials, steering gears, 
brakes, axles, gray-iron castings and drop forgings. 
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fine-car 


Only Studebaker in the 
field enjoys such complete manu- 
facturing facilities. These facilities enable Studebaker 
to manufacture quality cars on a One-Profit basis— 
effecting vital savings which are passed on to Stude- 
baker owners in the form of higher quality and lower 
price. 


Unit- Built construction 


Studebaker facilities result, too, in cars designed, engi- 
neered and built as units. The hundreds of parts in a 
Studebaker function as a smooth-working unit, result- 
ing in scores of thousands of miles of excess transpor- 
tation, greater riding comfort and higher resale value. 


Always kept up- to-date 


Direct manufacturing control enables Studebaker to 
keep cars constantly up-to-date. Improvements are 
continually made, giving Studebaker owners the im- 
mediate advantage of our engineering achievements. 
For a complete illustrated story of One-Profit manu- 
facture and for a beautiful colored catalog of Big Six 
Studebakers drop a postal or a letter to The Stude- 
baker Corporation of America, South Bend, Ind. Ask 
for Combination F602. 
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IS THE WORLD’S FASTEST-SELLING HIGH-POWERED CAR 


to Middishade 


IF a man in a MIDDISHADE Blue 
Serge Suit walks on the shady- side 
of the street, he’s merely-~ looking out 
for his own comfort. 


He isn’t primarily trying to protect the color 
of his suit. 


He knows there’s no fade to 


MIDDISHADE. He has a binding guarantee 
that it is fade-proof. 


Twenty-three smart Spring models—all dif- 


ferent—but alike in these respects: All made 


from the same wonderful blue serge. All styled 


, by one of America’s greatest designers. All 
sold at a remarkably low price—made possi- 
ble by an organization working in Blue Serge 
and producing Blue Serge Suits only. MIDDI- 
STRIPE, too—blue serge with a silk stripe. 


Look up the MIDDISHADE Blue Serge Suit 
' dealer in your town—and send for the MIDDI. 
SHADE Spring Style Folder—and samples of 


serge. 


Fadeproof 


MIDDISHADE 
| Blue Serge Suits 


THE MIDDISHADE Co., Inc., Philadelphia 


“Sergical Specialists—operating on 
Jue serge suits only”’ 


yy 


(There is no fade 


(Continued from Page 80) 
put into covers before a similar service 
could be performed for them in their own 
land. Similarly, American stories were 
seized by English publishers and brought 
out cheaply in England. Thus certain vol- 
umes of Stevenson and Kipling and Hardy, 
to mention only three names, were first 
published in the atrocious American paper- 
backs of the 1880’s and 1890’s, and certain 
volumes of Mark Twain and Bret Harte, to 
mention only two Americans, were first 
issued by the paper-back pirates of Lon- 
don. All were quite horrible specimens of 
bookmaking, and they are even more 
shocking as usually they turn up today, 
after having been kicked around the world 
through the years. The question involved 
is, Shall these pirated editions be called 
first editions, or shall they be ignored—as 
no doubt they deserve to be—in favor of 
the first authorized printings? 

The answer would seem to be obvious, 
but there are still dealers and collectors 
who raise the point. I heartily sympathize 
with the bibliographer who does not tare to 
recognize these scarred and unbeautiful 
things, and with the dealer who does not 
like to sell them. “I simply won’t do it!” 
said one of the latter to me recently. But 
I cannot think what they are going to do 
about it. The books may have been unau- 
thorized, they may be brutally unlovely, 
but they exist. They were published in 
most instances long before the authorized 
edition saw print. The dates of publica- 
tion, even to the month and day, are plainly 
printed on their hideous covers, after the 
fashion of their time. There they are, dated 
months, years, sometimes decades before 
the first authorized issues. 

The collector’s attitude toward such 
atrocities, I find, depends almost entirely 
upon whether he owns them or the other 
fellow. It is the man who has them not, 
and despairs of getting them, who is most 
eager to legislate them out of existence. 
They are scarce enough in all conscience, 
Well, abuse them as heartily as you may 
wish to, my young collecting friend; hide 
them away in morocco boxes made to look 
like books, but acquire them if you can find 
them. They are the veritable first editions. 


Where Age and Dirt are Cheap 


The whole subject of book collecting is 
too wide and ramified for any writer to hope 
to cover it briefly. There are many volumes 
in the libraries concerned with its more ad- 
vanced stages. What I have written is 
addressed to the beginning collector, and 
what questions I have attempted to answer 
have been questions actually asked by 
young seekers after information. In large 
part, I have talked of first editions—mod- 
ern first editions—which are the most imme- 
diate subjects of interest to the neophyte; it 
is the modern books that are most likely to 
turn up in his path. The rest he will learn 
for himself as he goes along. He will learn 
by his mistakes and by his triumphs; he 
will learn from catalogues and from other 
collectors. He will learn even from dealers, 
although there is a curious tendency on the 
part of these excellent gentlemen, in con- 
versation, to make a dark secret of book 
values. There are, however, a few points 
that must be stressed in conclusion, because 
they are important. 

First, to command a respectable figure in 
the market, a volume must be in good con- 
dition. There is no virtue in dirt, and no 
merit in books that are tattered and incom- 


plete, unless they be books of such rarity as 
to be unprocurable in better shape. The 
better the book, the better the price. A 
good rule to follow, I think, is that of 
passing by all books that are not in the best 
of condition, unless the searcher knows 
them to be rare in any state. 

Second, age by itself means, of necessity, 
nothing. A book may be quite old, indeed, 
and still be utterly worthless. The com- 
monest mistake of the ignorant is to gue. 
pose that books dated prior to the Civil 
War are very old, and therefore very valu- 
able. In the bookstalls of Europe I have 


seen innumerable volumes da, 
1600's and 1700’s priced at the, 
of twenty-five cents. It is a. 
worth. Yet a book dated as j, 
say, 1892 may be quite rare an) 
It depends upon the book, no, 
date. The only safe rule [ can) 
reference to age is this: All bo; 
before the year 1500 are likely tii 
a decent sale figure—anywhe 
from ten dollars to several hund: 
after that date, it depends upo) 

Finally, it is not possible to 
dealers for the prices that dealer , 
to collectors. The dealer mus | 
profit. There are good dealer; 
dealers, honest dealers and un| 
dealers. Some will fleece you ij| 
others will never think of it. Fy; 
part, you must discover the good. 
experience, my bookish friend, th, 
them. But if you study your | 
with care, and keep track of the | 
sales prices, you will know whetl ; 
being offered too little for your ; 
fair price to you, for a good cop) 
teemed volume, should be abou 
figure at which it is offered for 8) 
in the case of an unusually rare i| 
you should be entitled to about 
of the sale price. Books in 
guages, unless you know exact] 
are doing, I should advise you te 


>| 
The Doctor in Spite of Hi. 


Now, at the end, I protest al 
happiest feature of book collectin| 
possibilities for profit, but its pi| 
for happiness. In the last ang 
date upon a title-page is of fark 
tance than what an author has {| 
tween the covers. Remember th. 
book uncut—that is, with untrim: 
gins—is an excellent thing to ow. 
unopened—that is, with the pa; 
for reading—is something in then} 
confession. The collecting and th’ 
should go hand in hand; the bi| 
selling for profit should be a by 
A sufficiently wide understandin 
dictum, and of the principle at th| 
it, would almost usher in the mi| 

“Why do you collect things?” :: 
friend the doctor. I told him all | 
at considerable length and with | 
thusiasm. I explained to him the | 
of collecting. He looked at me 0, 
said, ““You’re queer, you know.’ 
stant later he handed me his cigar: 
as if to add, “But I like you, any1| 

I pulled a long face and retorte(’ 
were honest with ourselves, shou! 
all have to confess that many of ou! 
would not stand-a psychopathic t' 

He laughed. ‘Sure,’ he admitt 
humoredly. “But—it’s funny!” 

“T believe myself to be one of *} 
rational of men,’’ I asserted. “Wh: 
it be assumed that I am possessed | 
sort of mania because I have this; 
for collecting things?” | 

“Many an inmate of the state in‘! 
is carefully watched because he is :) 
afflicted,’’ smiled the doctor. | 

I strolled over to his bookcase | 
my eye over a list of titles; then I | 
a volume from the shelf. 

“What will you take for this bi: 
asked. q 

“T’ll give it to you, if you want it 
plied. “I can get another copyifIr' 

““*Very well,” I said; “I’ll sell this! 
row for ten dollars and buy you ! 
copy for two. Will that satisfy you 

“What?” he cried; and joined r 

some alacrity. “ What’s the—whatd/ 
what is it, anyway?” j 
“It’s a first edition,” I told him, ’ 
can get ten dollars for it. The gl 
get you will be a fifth edition, and1 q 
it new for a fifth of what I receive 
one.”’ ' 
My friend the doctor will never be | 
good collector; he doesn’t care | 
about books as books; but he has |: 
very garrulous about first editions, 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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Special Six 
4-Door Sedan 


1315 


at its PRICE « 
—with its QUALITY 


| 


F. O. B. FACTORY 


—the greatest 4-Door Sedan VALUE on the market 


Speeding nation-wide sales of this 4-Door Sedan 
are mounting higher and higher simply because 
it far excels every other model in its field—in 
QUALITY, and VALUE, and PERFORMANCE. 


In its superb exterior beauty as well as in the 
hidden elements of design and construction it is 
clearly a finer car than any other at a like price. 


The Nash 4-wheel brake system is regarded as the 
most powerful and efficient ever developed. 


It has the prime advantage of being permanent 
of adjustment due to extremely large braking 
surfaces; it has fewest points requiring lubrication 


in any mechanical system; and is entirely un- 
affected by climatic changes. 


Exceptional chassis rigidity and travel stability 
have been achieved by rugged reinforcement of 
the heavy channel steel frame with 5 great cross- 
members—three of the super-strong tubular type. 


This model has full force-feed lubrication; twin fly- 
wheel; oil purifier; gasoline filter; air cleaner; and 
Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet seat upholstery. 


There are also genuine full balloon tires and five 
disc wheels included at no extra cost in the 
compellingly low price of $1315, f. o. b. factory. 


‘The Nash Price Range on 16 Different Models Extends from $865 to $2090, f. 0. b. Factory 
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6,000 
Magnificent Miles 
ofAmerica’sScenic 

W onderlands 


Only 


$108.30 
Round Trip * 
from Chicago 


Similar low fares 
from all points by 
rail or steamship. 


Inexpensive . 


abs FAR WEST belongs to you — 
have you seen it? 

That first hour—where foothills swell 
from the great plains, and giant peaks 
loom in the sky—alone is worth all 
the trip. Then wonders pile on wonders. 
Tremendous canyons and gorges, pri- 
meval forests, cascades and waterfalls, 
rolling rivers,—and nearly 2,000 miles 
of magnificent scenery, and continual 
enjoyment along the coasts and shores 
of the blue Pacific! 

Let your heart guide you. Think of 
Denver, on the edge of the Rockies, — 
Salt Lake City and the Great Salt Lake 
— Reno, Lake Tahoe and picturesque 
Feather River Canyon inthe High Sierras, 
—all bringing you directto San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate, by the Overland 
Route. Yellowstone National Park in 
Wyoming, Glacier and Rainier National 
Parks in Washington; the lordly Olym- 
Pics seen across Puget Sound; Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland, rich in 
interests and romance, Columbia River 
Highway and the unbelievable blues of 
Crater Lake in Oregon—lead into Calli- 
fornia by the northern route. Or you may 
come the southern way through a choice 
of routes that include Zion National 
Park, Grand Canyon, and the Apache 
Trail in Arizona and Carriso Gorge 
in Old Mexico below the Califor- 
nia line, and return, after your 
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Coast Empire Tours 


Delightful 


California vacation, through the fir-clad 
mountains of the Pacific Northwest. 


Spend your Vacation in California 


Your California Summer Vacation will 
be a revelation in new enjoyments and 
recreations. First, San Francisco, Amer- 
ica’s coolest summer city —Chinatown 
— quaint foreignrestaurants—manyfine 
hotels with reasonable rates—20 golf 
courses (two municipal) —smart shops 
—dozens of day-trips by land and water 
—ocean shore drives along the Pacific 
and direct service to Hawaii and the 
Orient. Then California’s four famous 
National parks— Yosemite, Lassen, Se- 
quoia and General Grant—Lake Tahoe 
and Feather River Canyon—150 miles 
of Giant Redwood Highway—the Mis- 
sion Trail of the Padres, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, magnificent ocean beaches, 
historic Monterey Peninsula and 17- 
Mile Drive—geysers—petrified forest— 
Russian River summerland— 40,000 
miles ofimproved highway—thousands 
of delightful resorts and camps, —every- 
where the California spirit of play and 
everywhere new interests! 

Write today for ‘California Wonder 
Tours,’’ sent on request. And ask your 
nearest railroad agent for picture book- 
lets and full information about your 
Pacific Coast Tour. Come this year. 
Address your inquiry to: 


Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 508 


Please send me the booklet “California Wonder Tours” 


St. & Address 


(Continued from Page 82) 
am sure that he thinks of himself as a book 
collector. 

It is possible that the most misunder- 
stood man upon earth is the collector of 
books; that is to say, the collector of books 
with respect to title-pages and editions, 
dates and associations. Even by earnest 
men of letters, students and scholars whose 
lives are lived among volumes old and new, 
he is often regarded with emotions ranging 
between amusement and suspicion. 

The fact is, book collecting in its finest 
and highest aspect is sentimental. If that 
is an admission that invalidates the argu- 
ment to follow, it cannot be helped. But 
there are other aspects. Perhaps one had 
better say at once, as was necessary in the 
doctor’s case, that book collecting is profit- 
able. Now everybody is interested, and it 
is less difficult to proceed. 

Whatestablishes collectors’ values? Why 
is one man collected while another is ig- 
nored? Is it a charming style that dictates 
the selection? A meaty content? A whis- 
per of scandal in the life of the collected? 
Or is the phenomenon purely arbitrary? 
I have little doubt that all the answers sug- 
gested by the questions are the right ones 
in certain instances. 

An agreeable personality reflected in a 
book, of whatever nature, beyond question 
is a potent factor in the building of a writ- 
er’s popularity with the collecting frater- 
nity. So also is a vigorous realism and a 
grotesque whimsicality; and it will scarcely 
be denied that a suppressed chapter in the 
life of an author lends a sinister glamour to 
his work. It is equally certain that, very 
often indeed, the furor of an individual or a 
group of individuals for the written words 
of other individuals is arbitrary in the ex- 
treme, if not from the viewpoint of the 
critical intellect altogether absurd. 

Yet in every case the collector will ad- 
vance you reasons—and very good ones 
they will be—for his choice. It is, you see, 
entirely a matter of taste, a changing and 
almost inexplicable standard; and in the 
end it comes squarely to this: The collec- 
tor collects whom he pleases or what he 
pleases, for what reasons he pleases, and 
his reasons—whatever they may be—are 
sufficient. That is to say, sentimentally 
speaking, the important thing is the col- 
lecting, and the pleasure and instruction to 
be derived therefrom, if it be only the col- 
lecting of varicolored shoe buttons. 


Collecting Happiness 


I once heard of a man whose friends tol- 
erantly regarded him as a little off, who 
throughout a long lifetime declined to al- 
low anyone to enter his bedroom. He 
always kept the door locked, and it was sup- 
posed that he concealed something of con- 
siderable value under his bed or in his 
closet. After his death his treasure was 
found to consist of about fifty old hats that 
he had purchased at auction. 

“He was undoubtedly mad,” said the 
friend of mine who told me the story; “but 
what will my executors say, post mortem, 
when they come upon my twenty-five dis- 
tinct and separate editions of Leaves of 
Grass, since any one of them can be proved 
to contain all of the poetry that Whitman 
wrote? 

“God help me,” he added with a smile; 
“it is still my ambition to possess every 
published edition of the masterpiece, and 
I have yet a long way to travel.”’ 

He is one of the sanest and happiest men 
I have ever met, albeit he is far from 
wealthy. I have no doubt that his friend 
was happy with his old hats. And I sus- 
pect that what both these gentlemen were 
collecting was happiness. If it is to be 
found in old hats and old books, then it is 
not so elusive a thing as many philosophers 
would have us believe. 

“But why first editions?’ asks the out- 
sider. | 

Often a first edition is quite the best 
edition. Its typography may be hand- 
somer, blacker, clearer than that of sub- 
sequent printings. Between printings many 


. | 

ft i 
things may occur. Type is eas; 
plates become worn. On the (; 
may give way to enamel, buckri, 
thing with at least the appeara, 
ticking. Ornaments may be ren, 
too-careful author, ever restle| 
vising, may sacrifice whole ¢, 
originally written, without bene(| 
ation. Sentences, paragraphs, ¢; 
may be suppressed by public op’ 
public prosecutor. Only the pu_ 
author and the collector know! 
pens between edition and editic 
course, a first edition may be t}| 
tion; but that is a painful CO | 
and has little bearing upon our, 
Yet it must not be supposed t}) 
a volume has failed to pass out 
printing it is unworthy the atte; 
collector. Nor is it to be assum. 
tractiveness of format alone w| 
volume desirable; if it would, 
tons of rubbish, privately p)| 
otherwise, would be preserved 3; 
Twain’s earlier writings were fi 
way to the ash barrel. And ce; 
mere fact of suppression will 1 
volume desirable; there musi 
considerations; nor will misj| 
false eulogy, nor errors in pagini 


Makers of the Grec 


In a sentence, then, the este 
serious collector is not won b 
cumstance of accident or trick 
manufacture of a book, but by | 
intrinsic fineness, by those y| 
make for permanence in literatur 
considered opinion that in no sn| 
is the fate of an author’s work, ’| 
ence to its survival, in the hands | 
lectors; in the end, often, that | 
stand or will fall according as | 
found it worthy or unworthy i| 
space. 

Greater than the professional | 
the unprofessional collectors, an| 
importance to the art of literatui 

For instance, there have been} 
in recent months three works 0: 
The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfc! 
dane Macfall, Said the Fisherma | 
maduke Pickthall, and The Twil)| 
Gods by Richard Garnett. All | 
out of print for many years, all| 
known to the larger public, Ye! 
persisted and lived in spite of tl! 
apathy, and for some time all 
bringing—in their first appearar 
tering figures. Definitely, the || 
the book tasters, the appreciator | 
sponsible for the survival of thi 
and for their reprinting long after 
popular volumes of their day hi 
into deserved oblivion. And toda 
editions of those titles are moi) 
sought than ever, and in the mat} 
more commanding prices. Thes 
three of a long list of titles that} 
furnish; I mention them because}} 
an immediate significance. Their?) 
tion was forced by the growing de; 
them by collectors, which in turt 
wider interest in them on the pa 
ers who were not collectors. 

But, again to caution the ni 
whom I am writing, it is not only} 
books that in their days have beel 
that are desirable. Not all fin 
overlooked or misunderstood i 
even by the critics. A far gre 
have been hailed with en 1 
have passed rapidly into edition 
tion. The ignored books have 
curious books, the precious bot 
tastic books, the mystic books 
the different books that have 1 
classify or conform. Yes, am 
books that have dared to say Wit 
best is a dubious enterprise. 

These and many others the ¢ 
have taken to their hearts and 
served in their first editions. By 
thusiasms they have taught gener: 
antiquarian booksellers what to ; 
what to sell. This is not at all to 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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- AM an athlete. Three years mann’s Yeast. I did so. New “4 WAS a victim of continual suffer- Not only did Yeast effect complete, 
} ago the severe and long train- energy came over me. My di- ing, sometimes lessened by a so- natural elimination, but I began to 
ig for contests was wearing me_ gestion is perfect and | attribute called purgative. I resorted to Yeast have more ‘pep.’ Yeast has made me 
(t. I did not assimilate my food much of my success in athletics to as a ‘regularity’ restorative. The re- exempt from the terrors of constipa- 
ily. The captain of our basket- Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ sult was noticeable within a week. tion, has made me really ‘fit.’” 

lll team advised eating Fleisch- Gorpon M. ATKINs, Conshohocken, Pa. WIttiaM F. Suaw, Chicago, Ill. 


low -- They find life worth while 


They banished their ills — regained strengthens the intestinal muscles and makes 
2 : : ealthy and active. / day by day 
youthful vigor and energy, new joy them healthy and act ve And day by day 
i, 2 it releases new stores of energy. 
in living — through one fresh food 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before 
i - ed : meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk— 
OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any — or just plain, nibbled from the cake. For constipa- 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a tion especially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
remarkable fresh food. scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several 
ack LS : cakes at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
The millions of tiny active yeast plants place for two or three days. All grocers have 
in every cake invigorate the whole system.  Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today’ 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
th fetes constipation, Where: cath booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
a p 2 = constipation, ee = Dept. D-12, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
artics give only temporary relief, yeast ington Street, New York. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears the 
skin—banishes constipation. 


LEFT 


“4 WAS. very run down last fall. I was 
tired and pale. I agreed to try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, 3 cakes a day. I am more 
than delighted with the results. After a 
few weeks I no longer felt tired and my color 
was coming back. I no longer had to use 

rouge. Now I am enjoying life.” 

Mrs. E. Murpuy, New Haven, Conn. 


A a golfer and in all my activities I have found it 
Necessary to be in perfect physical condition. To 
end, I discovered that three cakes of Fleisch- 
; n's Yeast each day keep me up to the mark and 
4 tall ‘staleness’, I claim that my ‘birdies’ on 
golf links are the result of my daily Yeast.” 

| MERILA ROWLAND, New York City 


| 
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City’s parks. 


Left, Mormon Temple; top, world’s 
largest surface copper mine, near Salt 
Lake City; right, one of Salt Lake 


‘Center-of Scenic America” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Most Interesting’ 
City in America/ 


SAlt LAKE CITY holds a special fascination to visitors 


because of its combination of beauty, romantic history, and 


unique diversions. 
SE Landmarks reminiscent 
of the romance of the 
century; the opening chapter of an 
epic of desert reclamation; the fer- 
tile farms where Utah’s world-fa- 
mous peaches, celery, tomatoes and 
sugar beets are grown—rich valleys 
made productive through irrigation! 
See the world’s largest open- 
cut copper mine at Bingham, an 
hour from the city. And—adjoining 
one of the most picturesque settings 
to be found, with the majestic Rock- 
ies forming a beautiful setting 
against clear blue skies, see the city 
itself, with its renowned wide streets, 
its forest of trees, its carpets of 
lawns! 


Your railroad ticket entitles you 
to a FREE 10-day Stopover 


DO Things you can enjoy no- 


where else, such as ex- 
periencing that wondrous aquatic 
thrill, “floating without effort on a 
cushion of water,” in Great Salt 
Lake, 30 minutes from the city; 
motoring into the heart of the 
Rockies over splendid roads, through 
any of seven canyons opening at 
the city’s edge! Go horseback 
riding, hiking, mountain climbing 
in this rugged and beautiful alpine 
country—all so near to the met- 
ropolitan comforts of the city. 
Play golf on sporty courses with 
a background of snow-capped 
mountains in this bracing atmos- 
phere. 


Write for attractively illustrated booklets 


Golfing, motoring, horseback riding an 


ae. 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. S-3, Salt Lake City, Utah 


d unique bathing provide exhilarating sport 


Ss) 


(Continued from Page 84) 
the dealers themselves of necessity are lack- 
ingin that taste that I have attributed to the 
collectors. Many of them have it equally 
with the best of their clientele; many have 
been themselves collectors, and a few are 
still collectors. 

These are the dealers to know and to 
cultivate, whose catalogues are to be pre- 
served and enjoyed. 

Consider for a moment the joy of an 
author who handles for the first time his 
own first editions. Let us suppose the col- 
lector’s copy of a book in question to be one 
of those actual volumes—the identical copy 
fondled by its author years before—per- 
haps with his name on its flyleaf, his notes 
and emendations in its margins. There 
were a book to own! This reflection, to be 
sure, takes us somewhat away from the 
immediate subject and into the realm of as- 
sociation copies—that is, books with a dis- 
tinguished personal association, verified by 
some inscription or legend; but association 
copies are among the collector’s greatest 
treasures; and it is a fact, I believe, that 
most genuine association copies are first 
editions. 


The Inscriptive Quill 


The reason for that is not far to seek. In 
his initial transports, the author, more than 
generous in the triumph of his advance 
copies, and moved to strange emotions by 
the veritable appearance of his dreams in 
the permanence of print, joyously inscribes 
all but two to his friends, his relatives and 
his literary gods. Naturally, the second 
edition, if he is so fortunate as to achieve a 


| second edition, finds him somewhat less 


moved; his emotions are less rhapsodically 
munificent. The more sordid consideration 
of soaring sales intrudes upon his creational 
intoxication, and instead of books, letters 
go forth to his friends, affecting a carefully 
casual interest in the publisher’s reports. 
But with each new volume the inscriptive 
quill appears; he never quite lays it down. 


| Particularly is this true of the unsuccessful 


writer, who, poor chap, frequently must 


Ju 


give away more books than ey. 
And what a sinful joy is that iP 
knows who, possessed of an ins | 
of a poet’s brochure, opens a m( 
paper to read that the unfortun, 
fired his garret and perished ya | 
rounded by the melancholy ni, 
his edition! 


Not So Far to Se¢ 


Perhaps that is too satirical; | 
is that association copies are qu, 
delightful and desirable itemsin | 
library. Sentiment again, no| 
vanity, or what you will. Still, | 
ant thing to own the copy of |, 
works, let us say, that was rea, 
and marked by Walter Pater, a) 
ries his identifying signature u) 
That volume is in my own lib; 
gives me great happiness to sec 
it. Sometimes I read init. I]; 
tion what it may be worth. () 
cost me very little. But I hays, 
selling it. I will trade it, hc 
Mohammed’s copy of the Ko) 
copy of Treasure Island that: 
gave to his wife. 

This is all very sentimental, i| 
not? Let us proceed then to #] 
swer to the outsider’s question. | 
have hinted at it a number of t| 

Book collecting is profitable. 
tions are a profitable investm | 
may be sold for money. Thus, i) 
piness is in collecting dollars, yi 
your books for dollars; and if | 
ness is in collecting books, I maj} 
dollars for books. The arranger | 
tirely fair. My dollars for yi 
your books for my dollars. Or, 
and it is the happiest arrangen } 
our passions may be combined, a| 
have both books and dollars by: 
gent study of the rules of the g:| 

Meantime, I suggest, as I ha| 
suggested, that when we are| 
books, we are collecting happini 
that be not the absolute questec'| 
I do not know what is. | 
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. Roper’s Rock, Lookout Mountain, Tennessee 
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How the best washers and ironers 


find their way into the best stores and homes 


©). is a country of vast production—and of 


vast distribution. 


When the family buys a modern electric washer or 
ironer, it is conscious of having to pay what it costs to 
make the machine, forgetting that there is also a cost 
of getting the machine from where it was made to 
where it is going to be used. 


Yet costs of distribution are apt to vary, as between 


different producers, much more than their costs of 


production. 


So the cost of distribution is apt to determine cost 
of production—and therefore quality. 


The natural and economical distribution is from 
maker to wholesaler, to local store, to home. 


Neither the wholesaler nor the local store can afford 
to carry and sell a// the many different kinds of washers 
and ironers. 


Each, therefore, tries to select the best from the many. 


If one store has the best, another wanting something 
different, aims to have the next best. 


But in the main, the wholesaler with the largest 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


business, and the local store with the largest patronage, 
are apt to carry and sell the best. 


Natural selection works out that way. 


And if the maker who wins the best-store selection 
has the best machine in the first place, he soon has a 
better machine because his advantage of lower-cost 
distribution enables him to have a higher cost of pro- 
duction —~a better quality. 


Almost everywhere the best and biggest local stores 
and the best and biggest Hardware Wholesalers carry 
and sell Horton Washers and Ironers. 


The current from Horton to Home flows naturally, 
at lowest conceivable cost, in a channel deeply grooved 
by fifty-five years of trading. 


That is why Horton advantage and Horton quality 
and prestige have grown importantly with the years. 


You need only follow the expert selection of whole- 
salers and stores, afirmed and re-affirmed year after year. 


See if it has worked out this way in your town. 
’Phone your best local store and tell them you would 
like to know more about Horton Washers and Ironers. 
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CONVERSING 
A beautiful, restful, inviting 
chair for every formal use. 
Stylish and distinctive. 


READING 
Touch hidden pull-ring or but- 


ton—and recline. Back locks 
firmly at any desired point. 


DOZING 


Back fully reclined and disap- 
bearing leg-rest utilized for 
complete relaxation. 


Your Home DESERVES a Royal 


‘Vine HOME deserves at least one chair as stylish and restful 
as a Royal. In this fine chair you may recline to any degree 
you wish—or stretch out at full length—all without effort, 
and without getting out of the chair. Just pull the concealed 
ring or push the button—then lean back—rest and relax! 
... . Royal looks just like any other fine chair, and takes 
up no more room. But it brings you new and added com- 
fort, as well as beauty and distinction .. . . The Wing chair 
shown here (No. 2026 with disappearing leg rest) is but one 
of the many beautiful Royal styles shown in our new book 
“Royal Comfort."’ It also shows the famous Royal Easy 
Bed-Davenport with the box-spring guest bed that does 
not fold and cannot sag. Mail the coupon for the Free 
Style Book and your dealer’s name. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR COMPANY .- STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


Royal Easy Chairs are sold singly or in Bed-Davenport Suites 
by 5000 Furniture Dealers 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO., Sturcis, MICHIGAN 
Please send me your FREE Style Book and Dealer’s Name 


Name_ 


Address 


If you area Furniture Dealer check here O 
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TheWorlds EAS TES T Easy Chair’ 
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He looked up at me and remarked, “‘I’ll 
send you a box of cigars for what you 
taught me this morning.”’ 

“Meaning which?”’ I responded. 

“About putting out my fire,’ he an- 
swered. 

But timber, paper pulp and lumber com- 
panies in general would do a very good 
thing if they could just stop the fire losses 
they occasion; though such damage hurts 
their pocketbooks only, and doesn’t neces- 
sarily come out of our forest savings. 

A swamper with a blowing pipe may 
cause the loss of more logs with a single 
pipeful than can be carried to the mill over 
his trail in a year. A tree will make a mil- 
lion matches and a match will destroy a 
million trees. A camp fire used to cook a 
trout or two, if not extinguished properly, 
will fry, roast and boil more game than the 
camper and his friends could eat in a life- 
time. And it isn’t only the trees and the 
animals; it is the flowers and the birds and 
the mold, the rich and heavy mold, that 
Nature beds down to make a storehouse for 
all plant life. It is the bees and butterflies 
and honey trees and countless millions of 
ants working in the soil, with other insects, 
to get the earth ready for the use of man— 
a fire levels all. The earth is caked and dry; 
the rain, frost and snow invade it and crack 
it and wash it; and when the summer comes 
the mountainsides and meadow lands of 
the forests are washed down to fill up al- 
ready choked streams. Floods are caused, 
and more damage, more loss of life, more 
heartbreak and unpaid labor. 

Years ago we brought Sage, Bear and 
Gun, Arapaho Indians, to this region to let 
them see their old hunting and play ground. 
And Sage, the eldest, who had not been in 
the section since 1858, when he saw the vir- 
gin forest on the west slope of the Front 
Range, began to chatter like a child. 


June. 


MR. I-DIDN?T-KNOW-IT- 
WOULD-BURN 


(Continued from Page 49) 
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Al Safe Camp Site Where the Green Grass and Damp Earth Reduce Risk 


Through the interpreter it was leari| 
he was delighted to see that the wh| 
had not burned that magnificent {| 
Engelmann spruce. 

It was the white man who tau} 
Indian to start fires by which to st| 
suit, smoke out game or run enemie | 
the country. Before we came, the ab | 
mind of North America, at least, h 
ceived no such diabolism. 

But who puts out the fires? We; 
great deal about ranchers and || 
sheepmen and prospectors being} 
boiled hombres that give governmé 
cials a lot of trouble. What is the} 
Do you know a hundred such men?! 

A forest reserve has one man fi| 
area, who, when a fire is detected, gi: 
alarm. What then? 

These so-called poachers, nestel| 
hombres, take the firing line and} 
whom? Generally a lone ranger, {| 
his divisional chief. More often thar) 
wise, these frontiersmen are fighti| 
fire before the ranger gets on the | 
And more fires are detected and mi 
alarms turned into official headqua) ' 
state, county or Federal Governm' 
men who live near or in the forests tl | 
accounted for by paid watchers. W1’ 

The man who is willing to homes | 
nine times out of ten a fellow who lo: 
open, a dreamy, far-away, beauty: } 
friend of the unfenced, and he love 
much that he’s willing to protect an | 
for it. He feels that it belongs to hin: 
cially. 

I’m not bearing down on the Fores! : 
ice. I’m a friend of this great part | 
Government, but I do want to say 2) 
for that silent, unrepresented mass | 
last frontiers which stands as an | 
fighting, fearless, well-informed and ‘’ 
aid, in the preservation of our forests 


NETTING RESULTS 


(Continued from Page 31) 


strength, but it is better to lose these games 
while you are young and a beginner than to 
get up somewhere near the top and just 
stick there, unable to hold out against 
those players who have eliminated all weak- 
ness from their games. In 1921, when 
Johnston defeated me at the Germantown 
Cricket Club in the National Singles Cham- 
pionship matches, Tilden told me that my 
game had been perfect; I had not made a 
single bad stroke. 

If I had been content as a boy to go on 
depending on my chop stroke, I should 
never have got to the point of playing 
against Johnston at all. 

When I first began to build up an all- 
court game I had to suffer many defeats; 
but I would rather have suffered them 


then than now, because now they wou | 
me altogether out of the running. 
A boy who cannot afford to take le! 
from a professional can derive a grea’! 
of profit from watching tournaments 
can build up his strokes by imitating | 
of the best players. Gordon Lowe} 
English player, who was covered! 
champion of the world in 1920, says! 
he has learned half of all he knows wat: 
good players. The only danger is that! 
watching a game is more likely to reme? 
the more spectacular plays and to 
them, whereas it is probably of mor 
to him to study and analyze and i 
the less brilliant but more difficult! 
important ground strokes. 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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RIRST THE IDEA— 
THEN THE MACHINE 


Building Ford cars to s° high a standard 
and selling them at so low a price neces 
sitates every possible saving of time and 
labor. To this end hundreds of special 
machines have been designed and stand- 
ard machines improved—many of which 
accomplish results previously believed by 
technical experts to have been impossible. 


The disc piercing mill, the spring forming 
machines, the mechanicalequipment of the 
glass plant, the machine which drills forty- 
seven holes on four sides of the motor 
simultaneously, are a few examples. They 
were evolved because the Ford organiza’ 
tion believes that it 1s usually possible to 
create the machine to carry out the idea. 
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ofquali of ord design, and builtto ahighstandard 
of “aad in workmanship and materials through- 
2 EE boptiatity of this Sedan has resulted in 
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F 
ORD MOTOR COMPANY, “Detroit, Mich. 


Closed car prices include Starter and Demountable Rims, All prices f. 0. b. D 
. | 0. b, Detroit 
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Ask any authorized 
Ford dealer for a 
copy of the 64-page 
illustrated booklet 
entitled “The Ford 
Industries” 


F.0.B. 
Detroit 
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When he steps into his car he bnou's 
it will start easily and surely — 
because it 15 equipped with the 
Eclipse Bendix Drive. Most. cars 
are. Your new one should be, 


For easy, dependable starting, any 
place, any time, a large majority of the 
world’s motorists rely upon the Eclipse 
Bendix Drive. Eclipse starter-drives 
in their several variations, are sim- 
ple, sturdy, and effective —insuring 
maximum ease, convenience and de. 
pendability in starting any gas engine. 
Throughout the world, “Eclipse at 
Elmira” is known as an authority in 
this important field, and its products 
accepted as standard. 


“The Mechanical Hand That Cranks Your Car” 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment on a large majority of 
the world’s automobiles—and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engines. It is the automatic con- 
necting link between your electric starting motor and the engine of your 
automobile—a “mechanical hand” that takes hold of the fly-wheel, cranks 
it, and then lets go. Eclipse also starts— 


Trucks Motor Boats Fire Apparatus 
Buses Coast Guard Vessels Ambulances 
Tractors Cruisers Taxicabs 


Gasoline Rail Cars 
Gasoline Locomotives 


and all kinds of prime movers 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N.Y. 


Eclipse Machine Company, Hoboken, N. J. Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 88) I shall take only half a dozer | 
If a boy wants to know how to hold his Fred and Frank Anderson, H, ‘| 
racket let him study pictures of the Statue Gerald Emerson, Henry Kalter, 
of Liberty. Liberty’s forearm, from elbow Cecil Donaldson. At the time’ 
to wrist, makes a straight line that is pro- with them we all played very 
longed into the torch itself, and she holds same kind of game and our chane , 
| the torch with all her fingers, quite firmly. about equal. Butnoone hears m 
That is the way to hold a racket. If you them today, and it is, I think, wi 
have fallen into the habit of using the old- to study the reasons for their ¢]; 
fashioned English grip, with the racket at from the game. 


| an angle to the forearm, get over it, because Frank T. Anderson showed mori; 
there is less strength behind it for a volley perhaps, than any of the others, , 
or smash. years he and I battled for practic: . 


As for the care of the racket, remember junior title in the country, and Wi 
that it is the instrument upon which you evenly matched that it was usual | 
must absolutely depend for success, as a question of endurance between , 
much as a musician must depend on his he made exactly the error T hi} 
| violin or piano, and you must take care of warning boys against—he wanted | 
| it for the sake of your game. It should brilliant, smashing game, and it , 
never be kept in a moist place, because astrained heart that took him out | 
dampness takes the life out of the strings for many years. As he played it, || 
and causes them to break. Keepit covered took too much out of him. He we} 
when not in use. up to the net at every opportuni | 

Do not change to a new racket unless hope of getting in a deadly volle. 
you have to. Your grip as you play be- fora boy who is strong enough tos: 
comes automatic and it must be adjusted strain, that sort of game is Poor py) 
to each new racket you use. is silly to rush in to the net on ever' | 

No boy need be afraid of beginning to it should be done only when you; 
play too young. As soon as he can hold a forcing shot. So one possible cham 
racket and hit a ball with it he is old to give up the game simply because | 
enough to begin. Red McLoughlin was in for pyrotechnical displays inst | 
twelve when he began; Chuck Garland was steady, all-court game, 
ten; Tilden began at six and won his first 
tournament at eight; and I began when I 
was seven and won my first title at the age 
of twelve. Frank’s brother, Fred, was anoth | 

I have tried, in all that I have said up to competitors. He still plays in tour | 
this point, to tell the beginner what he and is particularly good on indoor | 
should do. I must now add just afewim- He was runner-up to Borotra in || 
portant things that the beginner should the National Indoor Singles Chamy : 
not do. of the United States. Fred is hand | 

If you begin to win games and matches by his size; he is the tallest playe ; 
try not to get swell-headed about it. The game—six feet seven and a half in) 
bigger the player, the more modest he is. _ honestly believe that his great hei 
There isn’t a self-satisfied champion in the handicap to him, although many : 
world today; at least I have never met disagree with me. He should have | 
one. No matter how good we are, we know for some sport where his inches wou | 
that somewhere there is a player who will been an advantage instead of aj; 
beat us. disadvantage. 

Play to win, of course; but if you do H. L. Taylor, who was junior chi} 


Stars That Have Falle: 


win, remember that it may be because the in 1917, is a curious example of ab 
other fellow was not so good. Play always stood still. When he was just a . 
with players who are better than you; that father had him taught by almost j 
is good for your game and your modesty too. well-known professional in the count 
simply did as he was told by these t«| 
and never improved upon the game 
quired in that way. 

Another thing that will handicap your In his case one can attribute his | 
game is temperament. It has spoiled many to go on to further tennis honors c) 
a champion and sent him to the back seat. a lack of interest in the game. In}! 
You must learn to play regardless of what two years at Princeton he played « 
the spectators say or do. If the game is varsity, but his game was stagnai, 
going against you and you let that upset never improved. 

you, you are almost sure to lose. There are As for Cecil Donaldson, Tilden wi 
several players today who would be far prophesy that he would become one | 
more successful if they had more self- world’s greatest players; but Doni: 
control. liked to play too well, and tennis was | 
One of the greatest dangers that lies in So tennis lost a champion. 


Too Much Fireworks 


| the path of the young American player The trouble with Henry Kaltenbac j 


today is the lure of the spectacular. The that when he went to Princeton he be! 
game as it is played in this country is so an all-sports man. There is no reas 

fast and so brilliant that the youngster, course, why a boy who goes in for 1 
watchingit, is thrilled and vows that he, too, sports should not become a tennis cf 
will go in for cannon-ball services and chop pion, provided he specializes in tenni'! 
strokes. uses other games and gymnastics mer | 
If he will watch tournaments longenough a recreation and as a means of keepi| 
and will analyze the strokes of the best condition. Richard Hart, for instance | 
players, he will realize that the stunt stroke a four-letter man at Harvard, and yet}! 
is used only occasionally—it is the ex- but made the Davis Cup team in | 
ception and not the rule; that the cham- But Kaltenbach did not concentrati) 
pion builds his game on his ability to play tennis, and he made no efforts to imp! 
every stroke in the game; that his ground his game; and so, long before he left Prit 
strokes are quite as good as his net play; ton, he was out of the running. 
and that he wins not on any one stroke but Gerald Emerson is another examp! 
on the perfection of his game as a whole. the type of boy who wanted to ple 
Fireworks are all right on the Fourth of spectacular game instead of building ml 
July, but they would have no meaning if hisstrokes. He still plays, but he hast 
we shot them off every day in the year, no effort to improve his form. He P' 
Just to prove to the boys who read this wildly; if the ball goes in, it is an ace; | 
that all the advice I have given them is not if not, it is an error; and this system br) 
mere talk—that it means something defi- hima percentage of error that usually t' 
nite—I want to tell them about the boys to nine out of ten. But if he has lost! 
who were junior title holders at the same hope and chance of ever becoming a chi: 
time that I was. I want to tell them just) pion, he has at least gained one great - 
what has happened to some of the impor- vantage, and that is in health. Asa boy 
tant ones; what has become of them and_had infantile paralysis; and the fact t 


why they have dropped out of sight in the he is a well man today is due, his fat! 


world of tennis. (Continued on Page 92) | 
| 
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SPORT OXFORDS 


Remarkably fine looking and smart—every detail correctly designed 

to meet the good taste of the man who knows the right thing to 

wear. + Florsheim Sport Oxfords fit better and wear longer because 

Skeleton Lined—made of the finest leathers in rich color combinations. 
Ghe Farrway—Style S-162 Booklet “Styies OF THE Times” on “Request 
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A glance over the partial list of 
Weldon, Williams & Lick custom- 
ers printed above will show that we 
serve some of the best-known 
amusement enterprises in existence, 
also leading industrial coupon book 
users. Thousands of large and small 
ticket and coupon book users, lo- 
cated all over the United States and 
in several foreign countries, buy 
from us regularly. This is proof of 
our ability to serve you. 

We have specialized in numbered 
printing for more than 27 years. You, 


lenend on us 


in numbered printing 


Our Customers 


Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus 

Sells-Floto Circus 

Hagenbeck- Wallace Circus 

John Robinson’s Circus 

Sparks Circus 

101 Ranch Show 

Keith-Albee Theatres 

Orpheum Circuit 

Shubert Theatres 

Erlanger Theatres 

Saenger Amusement Co. 

Columbia Amusement Co 

Southern Enterprises 

Interstate Amusement Co. 

Pantages Theatres 

Morris & Castle Shows 

Minnesota State Fair 

Texas State Fair 

Virginia State Fair 

Iowa State Fair 

Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. 
(St. Louis) 

Ice Delivery Co. (Seattle) 

Oliver Ice Co. (Miami) 

Crystal Ice Delivery Co. 
(Buffalo 

Galena-Signal Oil Co. 

Lehigh University 

Ohio University 

Carnegie Tech. 

Rutgers University 

Schofield Barracks 
(Honolulu) 

Illinois Glass Co, 


for accuracy 


i 
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as a purchaser of tickets or coupon 
books, profit by this specialized ex- 
perience. While organized for accur- 
acy and dependability above all else, 
we have also developed unusual 
speed and capacity. There is no order 
too large for our promptand efficient 
handling. We print, number and ship 
tickets and coupons by the millions 
—yes, and occasionally, by carload! 

Tell us—on your letterhead—your 
ticket or coupon book needs; let us 
send you samples and quotations, 
without obligation. 


Tickets and Coupon Books of Every Kind 


Reserved Seat Tickets: 
for Theatres 
Circuses 
Baseball Games 
Football Games 


Tickets: 


Bate for all makes of ticket selling 
machines 


Lunch Checks 


Auditoriums 
—all amusement enterprises 


é&~ LICK 


Roll and Book Strip 


for every purpose 


Folded Machine Tickets: 


Coupon Books: 
for Ice Dealers 
Filling Stations 
Commissary and 
Company Stores 
Restaurants 
—and all purposes 


Calendars 


ILLIAM 


Fort Smith, Akanéus 


ESTABLISHED 


Sty 


Ticket and Coupon 
‘Book Headquarters 


1898 


Favorably Known 
the World Over 


(Continued from Page 90) 
says, to tennis more than to any other one 
thing that he has done. 

That is the history of six of the boys who 
were playing for junior titles at the same 
time that I was. 

Of the youngsters who are playing in 
junior tournaments today, Sandy Wiener is 
probably the best player, but I think he 
lacks the match-player attitude that is nec- 
essary to a champion. Another promising 
boy, Eugene McAuliff, comes from Yonkers, 
as I did, and is a student at Fordham, as I 
was. He plays a game that is like the 
game Tilden played at his age. He hits 
hard and with tremendous speed, but his 
shots are wild. If he can learn to tone down 
his game and eliminate the fireworks he 
can become a factor in tournament tennis. 


Tennis Safe for Democracy 


Cranston Holman and Edward Chandler 
are, in my opinion, the two leading boy 
players today, and there is no reason why 
they cannot become Davis Cup material 
if they conduct themselves wisely. Just now 


| they need, more than anything else, to play 


against the good players here in the East. 
They were invited to spend the summer in 
the Orient, the guests of the Japan Lawn 
Tennis Association, and they have been un- 
able to resist the temptation. I eall it a 


| temptation, because in Japan they will play 
| for the most part against mediocre players 


from whom they can learn little. They will 
win victories wherever they go, but they 
will be easy victories from which they will 
take only glory—in modified form—and no 
experience. This is the sort of mistake that 
the youngster who begins to win junior titles 
must be on guard against. He should not 
enter matches in which he is almost sure to 
win, but he should try to get into those 
where he is almost sure to be beaten. It 
sounds like hard advice; but as long as he 
contents himself with smaller honors he 
only postpones the day when he can win 
greater ones. 

I have played in many countries all over 
the world—in England and France, Spain 
and Mexico—and wherever I have gone I 
have been warmly received by everyone, 
from the people in the gallery to the crowned 
heads before whom and even with whom I 
have on occasion played. It is an amusing 
reflection to me that the only snobbery I 
have ever met with I found here in my own 
country. I played in doubles with the queen 
of Spain at San Sebastian; I played a 
command game for the Prince of Wales at 
Buckingham Palace; General Obregon him- 
self presented me with a handsome trophy 
when I won the Mexican championship; 
and they were all exquisitely democratic, as 
only those in high places can be when they 
choose. It was in the United States alone 
that I ever found myself up against a 


| group of people who thought tennis a social 


privilege for the rich or the blue-blooded, 


| and who resented the fact that I, a nobody 


from Yonkers, should win so many titles. 
I want it distinctly understood that my 
difficulties will probably not fall to the lot 
of any boy who aspires to a championship 
today; that the exclusive attitude is no 
longer popular in the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association; and that the game has 
become thoroughly democratic. 
When I was fifteen years old and was still 
in preparatory school, I was given a po- 
sition in a sporting-goods store as general 
sporting salesman. The firm sent me to 
Canada on business, and while I was away 
a snappy advertising man in the company 
thought it would be a bright idea to let the 
world know that I was on their staff. I was 
at the time junior champion and doubles 
champion with Tilden. 
I did not know anything about the adver- 
tising man’s bright idea until I got back. On 
the day I landed in New York I went toa ho- 
tel near the station for breakfast; and there 
staring me in the face from the front page 
of my morning paper was this headline: | 


Governing Body Makes Richards a Pro- 
fessional. . 


To be classed as a profession , 
that I could not play in any 
matches; I would lose my standir 
the matches I had won up to t 
would be worth nothing to me, T) 
reproduced an advertising sign; | 


Come In and Let Vincent Riche, 
Out Your Racket. 


This sign had been called to the t 
of the governing body of the Uniti: 
Lawn Tennis Association and ti 
made me a professional on account | 
was a pity, the writer of the arti, 
that my career should be cut off | 
time. 

You can imagine how I felt, an| 
blessed that advertising man who i} 
haps, cost me my tennis career, Ta} 
the telephone and got the U. §, |: 
headquarters. I told them that j 
had been put up in my absence a). 
out my knowledge or consent. The| 
to the store and asked them what. 
about. They took the sign out of . 
dow and explained that the adverti : 
had not known about the amateur | 
had had no thought of putting one; 
mein my absence. But would the ii 
tee believe this? | 
| 


In Bad With the Bosse: 


A meeting was called at the | 
Club a few days later, and after m} 
cussion the professional ban was lif | 
only on condition that I give up m| 
the store. I might have pointed ov | 
committee that William M. Johnst) 
liam Tilden, Wallace Johnson, || 
Kinsey and others were all eng; 
similar occupations that did not bi! 
amateur rule, but that were, never! 
dependent more or less on their rept | 
as tennis players. I did not argue y| 
committee, though I accepted thei'| 
and gave up my job. 

In 1920, at the East-West mat! 
Philadelphia, when I was seventeer 
not allowed to play, although eve| 
expected me to do so. These mate} 
virtually Davis Cup tryouts and m| 
sion from them meant that I couldn): 
pete for the Davis Cup team. A ney: 
at the time commented thus on t! 
cision: 


“Tt is the sort of thing that would) 
tolerated in any sport but tennis, ¥| 
run in a most high-handed manne} 
stead of discouraging a boy like Ri! 
who has perfected a game at the | 
seventeen such as no player in the || 
of tennis ever knew, one would thin! 
everything possible would be done | 
tribute to him. His name and Di 
mean more to the future of American | 
than those of any of the older p.| 
Richards is an idol among the youngs 
the country. His success is a stimt 
them and has done more in the pai’ 
years to interest boys in tennis than i 
rules committees, tournament comn|} 
and Davis committees combined.” 

But that was not all. When it ca 
the annual listing of the ranking play’ 
1920, my name was not included. | 
been ill during the first part of the §} 
and had not entered many tournan! 
The ranking committee gave as thei! 
son for my exclusion the fact that thert' 
“insufficient data.” I feel I should! 
been given a fourth ranking; but ™ 
because I had not played in 80 1! 
matches as I might have played had! 
well, I was left out. 

In 1921 I played against Johnst¢ 
Germantown and was defeated. The ¢’ 
cheered me almost as much as it did «! 
ston because it had been such a close tl 


and because I had put up a g00 i 
against the imperturbable Bill. 

Then again in 1922 when the time" 
for the selection of America’s Davis ? 
team, it was obvious to everyone | 
Tilden, Williams and Johnston woul, 


(Continued on Page 94) } 
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Ture is even more to be told. A visit 
to your Servel dealer will be a real 
contribution to your knowledge of elec- 
| trac refrigeration. 


Servet may be bought as a complete 
refrigerator, in any of 7 models; or, it 
may be installed, as a separate unit, 
im your present refrigerator. Prices are 
less than you suppose, and include 
delivery, installation and service for 
ome year. Servel is displayed by more 
than xo00 central stations, also by 
| selected dealers everywhere. 


THE SERVEL CORPORATION 
| 51 East 42nd Street, New York 


Sa SAN FRANCISCO 
ae ‘ON LOS ANGELES 
TROIT DENVER SEATTLE 
MINNEAPOLIS ATLANTA DALLAS 


London, England, Servel, Ltd. 
; Factories: 
Evansville, Ind. Carteret, N.J. Newburgh, N.Y. 
| 


SALT LAKE CITY 


OW electric refrigeration has 
spread! The domestic science 
world is urging it. The home world 
is exclaiming, “ wonderful!’ Eager 
purchasers are taxing factory pro- 
duction. 


Both women and men are pressing 
a multitude of questions. Here area 
few replies to typical questions. 


Answers to questions 
a woman asks 


WHAT DOES IT BRING BESIDES CONVENIENCE 
AND IcE-cuBEs? Picture a cold buffet such as 
the big hotels feature in summer, and you 
will begin to understand. Servel encourages 
an entirely new art of coldery. Jellied soups, 
meats, vegetables. Chilled salads. Iced 
drinks in novel variety. All easy to make, 
and delightfully different. 

INTERESTING? There’s more. Leftovers can 
all be saved,—for new economy dishes. 
Spoiled food is practically eliminated. New 
methods enter the household. Work 
organizes itself better. Meal-planning is 
easier. Responsibilities grow lighter. A 
score of influences toward a happier, freer 
home. 

SERVEL ITSELF? You need hardly give it a 
thought,—month in, month out. lewis 
entirely automatic. 


Are these the questions 
you have asked 
about Electric Refrigeration? 


Answers to questions 
a husband asks 


How CAN IT BOTH FREEZE WATER AND PRE- 
SERVE MILK AT THE SAME TIME? Two com- 
partments, sir. One for refrigerating; it 
maintains temperatures below 50°. The 
other for freezing; it maintains temperatures 
between 20° and 10°. 


IO DEGREES ABOVE ZERO? THAT IS COLD. HOW 
Is SUCH COLD PRODUCED? Through a liquid 
with a temperature of 10 degrees below 
zero. This refrigerant circulates round and 
round through chilling coils. 24 pounds of 
it do the work of refrigerating for years. 


May YOU SEE THIS REFRIGERANT? Indeed, 
you may. Any Servel dealer will show it, 
and let you test it with a thermometer. 
What is more—he will perform an in- 
teresting experiment for you. He will pour 
some water into the refrigerant. The 1n- 
stant the two meet:—Ice! This will help 
you understand all electric refrigeration 
and particularly Servel. 


Is THIS WHY ONE HEARS SO MUCH ABOUT 
Servet? Partly. But, further, Servel has 
been endorsed by the electric light and 
power industry, and you know how seri- 
ously it takes its responsibility to the 
public. Over 1000 central stations sell and 
install Servel. 


Servel is sold and installed by more electric light companies 
than any other electric refrigerator 


Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © 1926 


ELECTRIC 


LSE ARAL A IBA a 


REFRIGE RATIO NO 
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Fine, durable 
fabric. Real fit. 
Careful tailor- 
ing. Pearl but- 
tons. Staunch 
buttonholes. 


One Dollar! 
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New and bigger Union Suit value 


Step into your dealer’s 
and look at Dollar Topkis 
—the best buy in the 
men’s apparel field. 

Look hard at this quali- 
ty union suit. Check its 
value against anything 
you've ever worn. 

See how the fabrics com- 
pare with high-price makes 
in quality and variety. This 
for One Dollar; think of it! 


Note the comfort-fit 
produced by Topkis indi- 
vidual tailoring. Ample 
action-room at every point 
—your skin breathes! 


Look at the little details 
that are so important: but- 
tons, buttonholes, seams, 
careful workmanship. 

Demand and buy Dollar 


Topkis, the biggest value 
for men. 


Torkis BROTHERS ComPaANy, Wilmington, Delaware 


Q) Write for free illustrated booklet 


General Sales Offices : 93 Worth Street, at Broadway, New York 


The Flatlock Seam. 
Nine needles weave 
'«— the materials to- 
*— gether into a seam 
that is the strongest 
part of the garment. 


AT THE TOP OF UNDERWEAR FAME 


Be sure you read this label 


STANDS 


Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
Boys’ Union Suits and Chil- 
dren’s Waist Union Suits, 
75c each. In Canada, Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50, 


Underwear 


THE TOPKIS NAME 


(Continued from Page 92) 
chosen; but who would be the fourth? My 
record entitled me to a place, but my age 
was against me. That, at least, was the 
feeling of some of the officers of the as- 
sociation. Other countries prefer to use one 
or two of their younger players on this team 
in order to give them the experience. Inter- 
national matches are serious affairs, and 
even a national champion cannot rush into 
them. He must play several times to be- 
come sure of himself. France, Spain and 
Japan feel that when their older players 
have to give up the game, they ought to 
have in reserve a group of young players 
who can take their places. When France 
sent Cochet and Borotra here in 1922 it 
was not with the hope that they might be 
victorious, but merely that they might have 
the invaluable experience of competing in 
these international games. In the end I 
made the team. 


The Player-Writer Rule 


But all this came to a head in 1925 in 
the famous player-writer controversy. It 
began in this way: 

Tilden was writing for a Philadelphia 
syndicate and that organization sent out to 
their clients a pamphlet announcing the 
matches in which he would appear during 
the summer. They promised each paper 
that paid for this special service that he 
would be in their city at a certain time. The 
U. S. L. T. A., when this pamphlet was 
brought to their attention, pointed out that 
this was a violation of the amateur rule. If 
Tilden were sent out by the association to 
play in a Davis Cup match, for instance, 
and if such an order from them should con- 
flict with a previous engagement arranged 
by his syndicate, what could be done? Ob- 
viously he could not break the syndicate’s 
contract with its client, and it was equally 
clear that he could not refuse to play in an 
important match. Up to this point they 
were quite right in their attitude. But 
when they announced that, in their in- 
terpretation of the amateur rule, no player 
could write for a daily newspaper, every- 
body felt that they had gone too far. Up 
to that time the rule was simply understood 
to mean that no amateur player could ac- 
cept money for teaching or for playing 
tennis; this new application of it stirred up 
a great deal of bitterness. 

I was at the time on the staff of another 
syndicate on a weekly salary, covering not 
only tennis but other sporting and news 
events. Tilden naturally opposed the ruling, 
and I decided to take my stand with him, 
since I would be equally affected. We both 
felt that it was unfair, because practicing 
and tournaments took up so much of our 
time that it was difficult to get any regular 
occupation; and we should therefore be 
permitted to make a.living in one of the 
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¥ 
une 


very few ways open to us. Tt al 
another phase of the attitude 0: 
guard that tennis players ought ne. 
to make a living. | 
Our opposition put the comm: 
quandary. If we who ranked F 
second in American tennis were | 
draw, where would the associatio 
The battle raged fiercely for| 
Tilden and I resigned from the Dj 
squad and the tennis world was | 
side down. 
It looked very much at the ti 
professional tennis might be inai 
If the committee had not decider 
promise with us, we might sim) 
said, ‘‘Oh, very well, if you want | 
professionals, we will become profes 
I realized that it is much bette, 
game that we were not compellec | 
such a stand, but I think we could | 
it over if we had tried. Indicat; 
clearly point to professional tenn | 
many more years. The first step ir 
rection was taken when Charles My 
former National Indoor Junior Ch 
accepted a berth as a professional {| 
a club. Not long after this, Hary, 
grass, sixth ranking player of the w_ 
third in the list of California title | 
joined the professional ranks an(: 
engaged in teaching tennis to 
players. It will, of course, mean! 
deal to the future of the game t]| 
skillful players as these can off 
services to youngsters who shoy! 
stinct for tournament play. 


Everybody Satisfied 


Let me say again that I do not | 
blame the United States Lawn Te 
sociation for its activities in the | 
writer controversy, nor have I any }| 
grievance against them. 

The controversy was finally sett| 
tennis fans all over the world bre| 
deep sigh of relief. The rule as| 
amended forbids player-writers fi’ 
porting matches while taking part in 
ments, but permits them to write a 
of the game in the intervals }; 
matches. They may not use their ’| 
signing articles, and they may nots; 
counts of the games until they ar! 
This seems fair enough and every | 
satisfied. 

Today all this old enmity has disay | 
and much of the credit for the ch 
the association’s attitude is due tot | 
who is now president, James W. Me) 
I am convinced that he perfectly | 
stands the whole situation, and thal! 
able and tactful hands no such diff| 


will arise in the future. } 
CTSES | 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of three } 
by Mr. Richards. The last will appear in | 
issue. | 
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achamp and that the sex novelist 
e: leather hair and a complexion 
«se pie. She even insisted on fol- 
} dancing author to the grill and 
util he performed. Then they both 
»k across the moonlit lawn to the 
ich in thoughtful silence. 


as the steward placed a fresh 
yneral water on the drawing-room 
Jetired, Mr. Yates mused audibly, 
1 of folks! Yes, but forming the 
yd. Huh!” 
ich you are to gather that Mr. 
9; dissatisfied. Something was 
i the picture. He was still in this 
in he became conscious that the 
» with the bulgy eyes had lounged 
jyas about to speak to him. The 
yent he was speaking. 
ys me, but you’re Hudson T. 
yn’t you?”’ Mr. Yates admitted 
as. “Well, I’m Leonard Hicks, 
4wn as Headline Hicks.” 
ir, Hicks! And may I ask why 
‘nown as Headline Hicks?”’ 
se, sir, that’s my job—to get ’em 
¢dlines.” 
fa press agent?”’ 
jist, Mr. Yates—a personal pub- 
i2lebrity maker, if you will.” 
jks was using a hoarse, confiden- 
ser, but he managed to put into 
¢ an eager intensity, a vigorous, 
tote. Also there was an easy as- 
jhis manner, a flash of enthusiasm 
‘ininent eyes. He made restrained 
cul gestures by means of a ciga- 
3 between thumb and forefinger. 
ts regarded him with cautious in- 
1) being a person of quick enthusi- 
elf. Onthe contrary, he was cool, 
‘ig, hard-boiled. It was his policy, 
ralways to let the other fellow 
soroposition. 
|, to be interesting, the making of 
ty,’ he suggested. “I was not 
shy were produced in that way— 
syught they were self-made.”’ 
lore so, sir, than an omelet or a 
ynting. True, a chef must have 
fillet or a Sargent his brush and 
‘ehind each must be the creative 
tat blends, conceives, executes. 
ih your case, Mr. Yates.” 
( am neither an omelet nor a ce- 
’ And Mr. Yates allowed the left 
is mouth to pucker oddly. 
ely my point, Mr. Yates. Why 
2 you be a celebrity?’ Young 
c3 was leaning toward him, tapping 
\e chest with a long finger. 
| suppose I don’t care for that sort 
g’ 
és what the fox said about the 
, fr. Yates, and you are much too 
«t to take that line. Of course you 
(nake the most of yourself, to im- 
yur opportunities, to develop your 
aty, to find and take your place in 
1 It’s a human trait; the impelling 
Thich has raised our species from 
eval slime. So you do; you must 
What sort of thing.’ 
ates was a little dazed by this un- 
burst of eloquence, but he man- 
t smile and shrug his shoulders. 
, all that, even granting that I 
ish to be a celebrity, what should 
but it?” 
‘icks did not hesitate. “When you 
«tO merge a dozen or more power, 
trolley companies into the Tri- 
blic Utilities Corporation, Mr. 
|hat was your first step? You em- 
| lawyer who had engineered such 
efore, who made a specialty of 
an expert—didn’t you? Well, I 
vxpert publicist —Headline Hicks, 
ervice. You need me, Mr. Yates.” 
ates registered dissent by an east- 
‘movement of his pear-shaped chin, 
rwise his manner was not discour- 
./Then you think you could make a 


celebrity of me?”’ he asked, as if pursuing 
an implausible but somewhat amusing 
notion. 

“Think, sir! Why, I would stake my 
reputation that I could. You have all the 
requisites—a keen mind, strong character, 
unique personality. Only the last has been 
kept in leash; inhibited, as we say. I don’t 
know why, but it has. Needs developing, 
turning loose. Then you will have freedom 
to dramatize yourself. That’s the whole 
thing, Mr. Yates—self-dramatizing. And 
I can show you how to doit. Absolutely. 
Why, sir, give me two weeks and I will 
make you so well known here that Es 

He was off, head up, eyes alight, con- 
fident energy in every motion of his long 
arms, vibrating in every tone. He radiated 
assurance, the high command, victory. 
And then, right in midflight, he stopped, 
hesitated, fumbled for a word, did a 
rhetorical nose dive. For over the shoulder 
of Mr. Yates he had met the cold, cynical 
stare of a stocky, square-jawed man who 
had emerged from the locker room. A 
florid person, this intruder, with a face 
burned to brick red by the Southern sun, 
bristly red eyebrows, tufts of grayish red 
hair showing under the beehive straw hel- 
met which he wore. 

“Hello, Hicks!” he growled. “Still 
here, are you?”’ 

“Looks so, doesn’t it, doc?’ retorted 
Mr. Hicks somewhat defiantly. 

“Tt does,” agreed the other. “And I 
may as well tell you now, Hicks, that 
I have left word at the office that I am in 
no way responsible for you.” 

‘A thoughtful touch, that,’”’ commented 
Mr. Hicks. 

“ Also,’’ went on the florid person, “I am 
about to wire my son-in-law congratu- 
lating him on getting rid of you.” 

“Give him my love, will you, doc?” 
added Mr. Hicks. 

But as the square-jawed man strode 
past to the first tee young Mr. Hicks 
dropped wearily into a chair and spread 
his long fingers in a gesture of despair. 

“Well,” he sighed, “it’s no use. I sup- 
pose he’s queered me again.” 

Mr. Yates, who had watched the en- 
counter with what might be described as 
a poker face, now indulged once more in 
that odd puckering of the lips. 

““Who’s your friend?” he asked. 

“That?” Mr. Hicks glanced after the 
stocky figure. ‘‘Oh, he’s Doc Drennan. 
You know— Mother Eve’s Elixir. Up toa 


week ago he was my boss. Now—well, you 


heard.. That was a parting kick.” 
Mr. Yates eyed the slumped shoulders, 
the limp fingers and the generally collapsed 


attitude of young Mr. Hicks, and though | 


he was no thoroughgoing sentimentalist he 
was often moved by quick sympathy for 
an under dog. Besides, he had seen this 
Doctor Drennan swaggering about once or 
twice before and had conceived a cordial 
dislike for the man. So now he smiled 
quizzically at his new acquaintance. 

“But you are a celebrity maker, aren’t 
you?” he asked. 

“Bunk,” said Mr. Hicks. ‘“‘I found my- 
self in a hole and I had to think up some- 


thing.” 
“Ah! You tried dramatizing yourself, 
did you?” 


Mr. Hicks nodded. ‘‘Pretty much of a 
flop, wasn’t it?” 

“T wouldn’t say so. No, I thought it 
rather convincing, and if that was an im- 
provised effort it was a brilliant one. I’m 
almost sorry that Doctor Drennan spoiled 
it. Not an agreeable person, I judge.” 

“The doc? Well, he isn’t as bad as he 
looks. I was getting along with him fine 
until—but it’s nothing you’d care to hear, 
Mr. Yates.” 

“On the contrary, I should be inter- 
ested to hear all about it. That is, if you 
care to tell it.” 

“Honest? Why, say, I’d be glad to. But 
couldn’t we find a better place?”’ 


Can glass add to 
the risks of driving? 


Look closely at this untouched photograph 
and see your answer at the right 


SKILL in avoiding collisions depends largely upon 
accuracy of vision. Your eyes may be perfectly 
normal, exceptionally good, in fact; and yet they 
can be tricked and deceived by common sheet glass 
—as shown in the photograph above. Look to 
the right, and what do you see? A bus—strange, 
elongated, distorted. No bus was ever really like 
that. But you are looking at it through sheet 
glass. The distortions are caused by the waves 
and irregularities in the glass. 


When you look through the windshield straight 
ahead, you see another bus, as it actually is. You 
see accurately and normally because the wind- 
shield is Plate Glass. Plate Glass is manufactured 
by a method that frees it from unsightly flaws and 
defects. It is rolled, ground and polished until 
it is perfectly clear. And it is made extra tough 
by a process of annealing peculiar to itself. 
Therefore, it is more resistant to breakage than 
ordinary glass. 


Insist upon having Plate Glass on the car you 
buy. It is the only glass that is in keeping with 
quality in the car. Insist on it also for glazing 
when you are replacing broken panes. Plate Glass 
Manufacturers of America, First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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If You Really Want Facts 


About the Heating Question 
Let Us Send You This Book 


“How Much Should 
the Heating System 
Cost in Relation to 
the Total Building 
Investment?”’ What 
part should it play 
; in the operating 
budget? Heating 
systems for the 
home and for other 
kinds of buildings. 
Fuels, their cost and 
availability. 


These are a few of 
the important topics 
covered in “The 

( Business of Buying 
a Heating System’’. 
Write for a copy of 
this book. 


Re ee all the heating-system conver- 
sation last winter? What with one thing 
and another—the strike and high fuel prices, 
for instance—heaters were almost as popular 
a topic as radio, prohibition and Florida. 


Smith liked oil; Brown stuck to coal—when 
he could get it. Jones enthused over steam; 
White preferred vapor; hot water was the 
only thing for Thompson. Everybody rode 
his hobby; but not one in fifty took the 
trouble really to study the facts and find out 
definitely what would be best for his health, 
convenience and pocketbook. 


Not much of that talk when the mercury is 
trying to push the top out of the thermom- 
eter. Yet summer is the very time to look 
into the heating question and do something 
about it before frost comes again. 


That's why we suggest that you write for this 
book now. It isa highly informative and interest- 
ing compilation of facts, prepared for the man or 
woman who really wants to know which system 
fits his requirements best; which one will do most 
in the end to save his money, back-muscles and 
disposition. 


A card will bring you your copy. 
STANDARD HEATER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Williamsport, Pa. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Spencer 


steam .vapor or hot water 


Heaters 


Burn No. 1 Buckwheat Coal $4 to $7 less per ton ~~u Less attention required 


“Come over to the car,” suggested Mr. 
Yates. 

And a few moments later they were com- 
fortably seated on the Thesbia’s awninged 
rear platform. 

“Let’s see,’ said Mr. Yates. ‘‘You had 
been working for this Doctor Drennan, 
had you? What sort of work?” 

“Advertising manager, of course.’”’ And 
Mr. Hicks waved a deprecatory hand. ‘‘I 
didn’t begin like that. I eased in with the 
Elixir company as a testimonial writer. 
You know—getting up letters telling how 
dizzy I felt mornings and how my back 
hurt me and how food went against me, 
until some friend advised me to try Mother 
Eve’s Elixir, and after two bottles I was a 
new woman; so changed that when my 
married daughter came on from Tennessee 
for a visit the new Methodist minister 
hardly knew which was which.” 

Mr. Yates nodded. 

“T’ve read ’em. Often wondered if they 
were genuine.” 

“We got most of ’em up right in the 
| office. Had two or three men who did 
nothing else. I got taken on the staff 
| through a friend, once when I was nearly 


- | down and out. I’d never tried it before 


either. But I’d done nearly all kinds of 
| newspaper work, and I had handled 
| nearly every sort of publicity there is, from 
press-agenting a tent evangelist through 
Dixie to ballyhooing for a Coney Island 
ring-toss game. . Yes, I’ve even traveled 
ahead of a town-hall Tom show, worked up 
beauty contests for one-horse dailies, 
turned out copy for 40 per-cent-profit 
schemes and invented statistics for an anti- 


vice crusade.” 

“A very thorough training for writing 
testimonials, I should say,” agreed Mr. 
Yates. 

“I made good with the Elixir people 
anyway. It was the little human touches I 
put in that made my stuff different. Not 
that they came easy. Why, before I could 
turn out one of those letters I’d have to 
work myself up. I’d read medical books, 
pick out a set of symptoms, get ’em by 
heart. I’d feel every ache and twinge, see 
spots before my eyes, have ’em on my 
liver. Then I’d cast myself as Mrs. Lem 
Proobs, of 1302 Montrose Avenue, Sor- 
ghum, Mississippi, who could hardly drag 
herself around the house and hadn’t en- 
joyed a meal of victuals since little Andrew 
Jackson Proobs—now going on six—was a 
baby. From 9:30 a.m. until, say, about 
10:15 I was Mrs. Proobs. I’d turn pale 
over it, hold my head in my hands. Then 
I’d discover the Elixir, three dessert- 
spoonfuls a day, before meals. And, say, 
inside of ten minutes I’d have my heels on 
my desk feeling fit as a fiddle, after which 
I would knock off a testimonial that was a 
little gem and go out for a good lunch. .. . 
Actually take that much Elixir? Not on a 
bet. When I absorb any alcohol I don’t 
want it loaded with morphine, rhubarb, 
ipecac, and the Lord knows what. But I 
could picture vivid just how much a few 
doses would pep up Mrs. Proobs, and that’s 
what made my letters so convincing. 

“Anyhow, they got me in solid with Doc 
Drennan. He turned me loose revising 
wrapper leaflets, doing new stuff for the 
stereotype blocks and getting up the Elixir 
Almanac with the daily weather forecast, 
cooking receipts and advice on how to cure 
spavins and chicken roup. First thing I 
knew I was head of the department, with 
things all my own way. That lasted a 
year, and then young Steuber kicked in as 
son-in-law and general manager. He had 
done sport news on an evening paper once 
and someone had told him he was a word 
artist, so as soon as Doc Drennan goes off 
to Florida and leaves him in charge he 
starts editing my copy. Naturally, I object 
and we go to the mat over it, with the re- 
sult that I’m let out—fired. 

“TI had a hunch the boss wouldn’t like 
that at all, but I didn’t see how I could do 
my case justice in a night letter, so I hopped 
a yellow Pullman and came on down here 
for a personal interview with the old man. 
I got it, all right. ‘Good work!’ says he, 


‘Threw you out, did he? I didn’t | 
young fellow had that much Q 
Picked a nice place for your , 
though.’ And he goes off chucklin | 
I was stranded, of course, and 
waiting to see me chucked out } 
You see, Mr. Yates, I had to t} 
thing.” | 

“And I looked easy, eh?” 

“Hardly. As a matter of fact I 
trailing you around ever since i 
morning working up nerye en 
tackle you.” 

“But why me? I’m just a plai- 
promoter, with nothing to sell. | 
down here simply to enjoy my| 
quiet, modest way.” 

Mr. Hicks glanced back into {| 
bia’s more or less luxurious inter 
silver vase filled with long-stemm 
at the white-uniformed steward 
cracked ice, and smiled. 

“Your idea of a modest little 1} 
Well, it’s easy enough to be mod 
here. They’ll let you. But that | 
notion of getting your money’s wor 
pass for a nobody when you mig 
headliner? And, if you'll excuse | 
Yates, you’re dead wrong about no | 
anything to sell.” 

“Yes? Well, what, for instance 

“Yourself, sir. Unless you're 2| 
or something like that, you’re still | 
with people, dependent on them ir 
Try taking yourself off the mark 
pletely. What happens? No fri¢’ 
service, nothing. But nobody ey 
quite so far as that. Halfway, | 
And they have a poor time, perha) 
out knowing why. They’re not ge! 
much out of life as they might—| 
should. Honestly, Mr. Yates, are}, 

Hudson T. Yates shifted a little 1) 
in his chair, almost as if he had :| 
been prodded in the ribs. And it | 
custom to be frank with himself, | 
facts, to maintain an open mind. 

“Suppose I’m not. What then?’ 

“Take your place among these | 
get in touch, edge toward the fron| 
stage. Sell ’em your personality,” | 

“With you as stage manager?” 

“T’m available, Mr. Yates. | 
wasn’t all bunk about my being a ¢i| 
maker. I’ve never tried exactly tl| 
but I knowI could put it over. I’vet! 
it all out. If I can write stuff that) 
a punk patent medicine in carloa’ 
why can’t I dope out personal pi' 
for a man who has the goods tod 
The answer is: I can.” | 

Perhaps there was an encouraging | 
in the gray eyes of Hudson Yate! 
least Mr. Hicks was no longer a lin’ 
spairing young man. Confidence) 
more radiated from him, and in the’ 
he was interesting, likable, almo| 
pressive. Mr. Yates found himself 
well entertained. 

With their backs to the car door, : 
of them noticed that a plump young ¥) 
attired in riding togs had emerged fro) 
of the staterooms and was listening t'| 
talk. Agnes Yates was not in the hé 
eavesdropping, but before she knew 
interest had been aroused by this 
what unusual discussion. Besides, in| 
to leave for her morning canter she 
pass between her father and this || 
voiced stranger, interrupt them. 2) 
topic seemed neither of a business | 
private nature, she decided to wait. y 
sat \quietly down and watched in 41 
the reflection of this young man whi 
urging her father to do something oF ¢ 

“Come, now,” Mr. Yates was cha: 
ing; “just how would you set about 
ing me, for example, even a local celebr 

“Very simple, Mr. Yates. By p# 
up some one trait of your personali } 
fitting to it a tag—a catch phrase- 

would stick in the mind. Were | 
people for that sort of thing, you kn! 
tags, labels, slogans. We read em! 
believe. We accept, remember. | 
Roman emperor are you least lik /) 
forget? Nero, the Fiddler. Which 
(Continued on Page 100) % 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 


/ soNGs you sang when you 
ve young—sing them again! 
conderful old hymns on Sun- 
gernoon . . . the simple melo- 
; rich in memories. 


jie catchy tunes your children 
bring their music into your 
« Make that home a place 
¢brother’s chums, sister’s beau, 
| young folks, love to gather. 


jarn the greatest joy of music 
joy of singing to music you play 
Sves. 


"se Gulbransen has made this 
ile—even though you cannot 
| note of music. 


‘ne Gulbransen plays by roll. 
ju control its playing. You can 
) pany voices or other instru- 
1, play fast or slow, accent mel- 
‘nd harmony notes. You can 
ithe music to a whisper, or re- 
ethe clear, sweet tones in brilliant volume. 
simple and easy. 


ou can, in a word, do anything that you could 
tou played by hand. This is true of the Gulbran- 
‘one—the only piano of its kind in the world. 


inly the Gulbransen has the special patented 
scuction—the Registering feature—which reg- 
exactly your individual touch. Ordinary roll- 
yd pianos lack this feature. The Gulbransen 
Zteting Piano, having it, is responsive, per- 
“, human. It gives you all the enjoyment of hand 
yog. Its music cannot be told from hand playing. 


i 


The new, improved Subur- 
ban model, playable by 
hand or roll, $530. Also 
made as a piano played by 
hand only, $350 


» G. Co, 


oe N Gap 


the beautiful 
infectious new ones... 
them to the music of your 


old ones. 


GULBRANSEN 


That is why the Gulbransen is the largest selling 
piano in America today. Thousands of pianists, 
recognizing its superb quality, own it and play it 


both by hand and by roll. 


Asa straight piano, for hand playing, the Gul- 
bransen is an instrument of the highest rank. Asa Reg- 
istering Piano, the Gulbransen plays a// music rolls. 


Why deny yourself longer the deepest enjoy- 
ment, the finest influence, that money can bring to 
your home? Children grow up quickly—now 1s the 
time to make their home life something that will 
always be a wonderful memory for them. 


LB! 


TOT 


Trade Mark Reg. 


POST 


_.the 
sing 


The Regis tering Piano 


99 


A small cash payment will put the 
Gulbransen Registering Piano in 
Subsequent payments 
Allow- 
ance will be made for your present 


your home. 
to suit your convenience. 


plano or other musical instrument. 


Four upright Registering mod- 
els: Community, $450; Suburban, 
$530; Country Seat, $615; White 
House, $700. Gulbransen Grand, 
$785; Registering Grand, $1275 
Three Uprights played by hand only: 
Style W, $440; Style S, $350; Style 
C, $295. For your protection we 
stamp the price of each instrument 
on the back at the factory. 

The National Association of Piano Tuners rec- 


ommends that all pianos be tuned from two to four 


times a year—your Gulbransen deserves this care. 


FREE BOOK 


Our new illustrated booklet will 

open up to you a New world of Cis 
joyment, not merely in listening to fine music, but 
in playing it with your own touch, your own feel- 
ing, and the joy of your own creative expression. 
Clip and mail the eupen for it—now! 


~ GULBRANSEN. COMPANY, Dept. 6 
3232 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation your free book, 
“Good Times with your Gulbransen,’’ and beautiful 
1926 Calendar. 


Name 
Street 


Cab ae ts. : : .. State 


The Gulbransen Register- 
ing Grand, $1275. The 
Gulbransen Grand, $785. 
Both models are full-sized, 
full-toned instruments 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
presidents? Honest Abe Lincoln. Then 
the lesser lights—Diamond Jim Brady; 
Whitman, the Good Gray Poet; Lucky 
Baldwin, the Gloomy Dean; One-eyed 
Connolly, the Flying Parson: Why, there 
was a florist in New York who built up 
a national reputation just by wearing a 
straw hat in his shop all winter.” 

“I know—Straw-hat somebody. Would 
you suggest that I adopt a fur cap in 
Florida?” 

“That would do the trick. But it would 
tag you merely as eccentric. And one 
needs to be only a little different from the 
common run, barely step out of the rut. 
Only it must be something which can be 
tagged. Wait! I think I have it. Where’s 
that putter of yours?” 

The brass putter had been left inside the 
car and in getting it Mr. Yates discovered 
Agnes. 

“Hello! Are we blocking you from your 
morning ride, Aggie? Come out and meet 
an_ acquaintance of mine—Agnes, Mr. 
Hicks.” 

As a rule, Agnes Yates would have 
bowed a bit self-consciously and gone her 
way. She seldom had an easy manner with 
strange young men. But on this occasion 
she met Mr. Hicks with a frank smile, even 
gave him her hand, looked squarely into 
his prominent eyes. 

“T’ve been listening in, you see. But I 
didn’t mean to. And please, Mr. Hicks, 
don’t encourage daddy to wear a fur cap 
down here. His hair is getting thin enough 
as it is.” 

Mr. Hicks grinned. 
caps are barred.”’ 

“But do let me know what you mean to 
have him do with his putter,” she went on. 

“Now, now, Aggie!’”’ Mr. Yates made 
mock protest. “That may be a state se- 
cret. Run along.” 

Mr. Hicks stood for a moment after she 
had swung vigorously off toward the riding 
stables. 

“A charming young woman, 
daughter, Mr. Yates.” 

“Eh? Glad you think so, Hicks. I 
think so myself. Well, here’s the putter. 
What about it?” 

Evidently Mr. Hicks had a good deal to 
say about the putter as a means to pub- 
licity, or on kindred subjects; for at 12:15 
as Miss Agnes came back from her ride, he 
had no more than finished. 

“Well, Hicks,” Mr. Yates was Saying, 
“it may be the most foolish thing I’ve 
ever done, but I’m going to try it. Ah 
Oh, Aggie, Mr. Hicks is having luncheon 
with us.” 

And at 1:45 Headline Hicks was in the 
golf shop amazing the professional by a 
most unusual demand. 

“Tn ma whole life, mon, I never heard of 
but wan,” the Scot was saying. 

“One is enough. Who has it?” replied 
Mr. Hicks. 

“Nipper McCloud, sor. It was give him 
by a ver-ra wealthy gentleman in the East 
that he cured of a ver-ra bad slice.” 

“Would he sell it—not the slice?”’ 

“Sell it, sor? The Nipper’d sell his soul 
if he got his price, and the last I knew he 
was har-rd up—ver-ra.”’ 

“All right. Wire him you have a cus- 
tomer—not for his soul.’ 

About four P.M. Mr. Hicks was sum- 
moned to the golf shop. The Nipper had 
replied. Just before dinner Mr. Hicks col- 
lected another message at the desk. The 
Nipper, from somewhere in Georgia, was 
sending an article by express, insured. 

“Oh, by the way,” added the room clerk. 
“Here’s a note from the manager.”’ 

Mr. Hicks read it and tossed it back. 
“Tell him to consult Mr. Yates, private 
car Thesbia.”’ 

“Certainly; Mr. Hicks—certainly. Mere 
matter of form, you know.” 

And Doctor Drennan, president of the 
Mother Eve’s Elixir Company, observed 
from a little distance the deference of the 
room clerk’s manner. 

“What game is that fellow putting up 
now?’ he asked himself, 


“T promise. Fur 
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It was two, possibly three days later that 
a chatty caddie master confided a bit of 
news to a guest who had tipped him lib- 
erally last week and might prove to be a 
repeater. 

“Notice the old sport out on the prac- 
tice green, sir? Seen his putter? Say, you 
oughta take a look at it. Solid gold!” 

The guest did take a look, although a 
skeptical one. He strolled out to the put- 
ting green and began knocking a ball about 
until he was putting toward the same hole 
as the old sport. By George, it did look like 
a gold putter! Still, it might be only plated. 
Worth while using a little strategy to find 
out. 

“Beg pardon, but you sunk that one 
nicely, sir. Always put ’em down like that, 
do you? Or perhaps you have a special 
putter? Do you mind if I try one with it? 
I say, what sort of a club is this, any- 
way? Really! That’s right. 
It’s marked eighteen carat. Well, well! 
That’s a new one on me. A gold putter, 
eh? Going some, that is.” 

And for three holes he spread the news 
among his foursome about the man who 
owned a putter of solid gold. Then he got 
blamed for a topped drive and was strongly 
urged to shut up. But by nine o’clock that 
evening at least half a hundred persons 
had been told about the gold putter and 
most of them had announced their utter 
disbelief in such a thing. One bridge game 
in the Peacock Lounge was delayed at 
least twenty minutes while a Mr. Wentz 
argued about it with a Mr. Skinner. 

Now the practice green at the Boca Mira 
golf course is located between the club- 
house and the first tee. It can be seen from 
the porches by the groups of players wait- 
ing their turn. So Mr. Hudson T. Yates, 
as he practiced industriously from 9:15 to 
10:30 A.M., was observed by many. He 
was using what was said to be a solid-gold 
putter. Not that he was ostentatious about 
it. No. He seemed quite intent on drop- 
ping the ball in the cup, entirely oblivious 
of the curious glances cast his way, deaf to 
the comments which were exchanged. For 
the report about the man with the gold 
putter had spread. All the greens keepers 
had heard of it, all the locker-room helpers, 
all the caddies. 

“Golly! Dat gol’ putter musta cos’ 
more’n a thousand dollars,” was a popular 
verdict among the caddies. 
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And somehow that report became circu- 
lated among the guests. It was repeated as 
a fact, causing much discussion. Mr. Felix 
Hubin, the well-known Chicago jeweler, 
was quite positive that a gold putter never 
could cost that much. He proved it by 
figuring on the back of a score card. But 
the notion of a thousand-dollar putter was 
too pleasing to the general fancy to be dis- 
carded. 

It persisted in spite of Mr. Hubin, who 
even stopped waggling for a mashie ap- 
proach to tell his partner what a silly old 
chump he was for swallowing such a tale. 
Hubin missed the shot too. 

Among those who were more than casu- 
ally interested in the gold putter, who 
asked for more details about it and about 
its owner, was Dr. Orvil Drennan, the 
Elixir magnate. 

“Who is this man Yates anyway?” he 
demanded. 

Major Dobry gave him a sketchy de- 
scription. 

“Why, he’s Huddy Yates, who put over 
that Tri-State P. U. merger on a shoe- 
string basis about a dozen or fifteen years 
ago. Slick job, that. Then he went into 
the Chicago market and plunged like a 
porpoise. Everything he touched seemed 
to come through. He’s the one with the 
private car and the fat daughter.” 

“‘And a solid-gold putter,’’ added Doctor 
Drennan, with just a trace of envy in his 
tone. “Why didn’t we think of that, 
Major?” . 

At which a loose-jointed, bulgy-eyed 
young man who happened to be passing just 
then allowed himself a satisfied smirk and 
sought out Mr. Yates, who was strolling 
over with his daughter Agnes for dinner at 
the hotel. 

“Where is it?’’ he asked of Mr. Yates. 

“Why, in the car, Hicks.” 

“Wait. I’ll get it for you.” 

“But see here, Hicks; I can’t putt by 
moonlight, you know.” 

“You can use it as a cane, can’t you? 
The idea is always to have it with you. It’s 
a hobby of yours, understand? Brings 
you luck. And you’re running no chances 
that it will be lost or stolen. So you take 
it with you when you go fora walk, have it 
in sight when you eat, even sleep with it 
under your pillow.” 

“Oh, I say!” protested Mr. Yates, “I 
don’t want to make myself out a od 
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“But, daddy!” broke in Miss , 
“‘you know you agreed to do just 
Hicks said. It isn’t being fair to hin, 
don’t.” 

“Oh, well, get the blamed thing, 

So, by the end of the third day | 
was hardly a person in or about Bou 
barring some of the kitchen help a) 
night watchman, who had not cau 
least a glimpse of the gold putter WwW 
not know that its owner was Huddy | 
the successful Chicago promoter, | 
entered the dining room, or walked t] 
the lobby, they nudged each other an(| 
pered, “See! He carries it everywhe) 
him. Solid gold. Sleeps with it uni) 
pillow. Thinks it brings him luck, |, 
it does.” 

The young man who handled the | 
publicity wired nearly three hundred - 
about it to his string of newspaper | 
one of the New York dailies printed | 
first-page box, headed Uses Gold Pu 
Florida, while another seized it as 8] 
for an editorial, under the caption, | 
Takes up Golf. These were cut ov 
passed around, after which the autho | 
the printed word enwrapped Mr. Y¢\ 
with a mantle. He was interviewed, ) 
graphed for the Sunday picture se(| 
A news-reel man came with his | 
camera and shot Mr. Yates in the | 
using his gold putter. Within a fori 
untold thousands would be staring a} 
on the screen. 

Back in Merlin the flashed vi) 
Huddy Yates wielding a putter of| 
gold was received with wild applause, 
chamber of commerce sent him thi’ 
sage: “Good for you, Huddy. Dazzl| 
but don’t forget to come back to M| 
the best bet on the map.’ 

There were local reactions too, Th} 
champ volunteered to give Mr. Yates | 
valuable putting pointers. Judge L| 
asked to try the aureate club. The Ch 
sex novelist begged an introductior| 
led up to Mr. Yates a bevy of flappers, | 
of whom was allowed to handle the| 
putter. The Fifth Avenue man mi! 
was also presented and promptly gi| 
dinner party for Mr. and Miss Yati | 
which function were present the Hung | 
count and his bride as well as other :| 
able notables. The dinner favors fo| 
ladies were miniature gold putters i 
shape of lingerie pins. 

In short, Hudson T. Yates no I | 
formed part of the background. He’ 
been pushed to the center of the stage. 
spotlight followed him, glistened on his| 
putter. He had, so far as Boca Mira: 
concerned, taken his place in the sun, | 
if the whole truth must be told, he: 
basking in it, he was eating it up. He! 
subscribed for a clipping service, was I 
ing a scrapbook. ‘ 

“You must come down here every W1 | 
dad,” Agnes told him. “People are so 
to you here. I think Mr. Hicks has (| 
wonders.” 

“Kh?” Mr. Yates stared for a momel| 
his daughter. “Hicks? Oh, yes, he | 
rather helpful at first, before I startt 
er—to develop my. own personality. -| 
tertaining young fellow too.” 

“Yes, he is,” agreed Agnes. “Ant! 
sensible. We’ve had so many good || 
talks on our rides together.” 

“Huh!” Mr. Yates puckered the | 
side of his mouth oddly. Perhaps he | 
recalling that Aggie was thirty-two. 7! 
he added, “‘ He’s getting through next | 
you know. I suppose he’ll be going bac! 
New York to look up another job. 

“T think not, dad. I believe he hass0)’ 
thing to say to you about—about com! 
to Merlin with us.” 

And Mr. Yates noted that a blush 
rather becoming to his daughter. 

“Well, well! So that’s the case ( 
First he dramatizes me, then himself. 1 
right, Aggie. We’ll see what happens W?) 
he starts dramatizing you.” ; 

Agnes Yates smiled at her father—@ fo 
happy smile. “Anyway, daddy, I hope’ 
doesn’t make me strut about with 4 Bi 


putter.” 


y sking if that man out there is 
).. You got him out of the tele- 
dt you? I think he ought to be 
» irveillance.”’ 
j, Cluney,” called Mrs. Karger- 
“ome right in. Somebody took 
,, and we're going to ask every- 
>Adams here says he found you 
t Is that so?”’ 
yr, madam,”’ said Cluney, bend- 
siling. “I was in the clothes 
eling to my work, but I wasn’t 
x sotospeak. I don’t appreciate 
son, madam, if you’ll pardon me. 
-, the habit of being found in 
{.on’t wish for any controversy 
‘ams, but I am compelled to say 
» two of us it wasn’t I who was 
sorry, Mr. Adams.” 
-) you mean, Cluney?”’ 
ithe clothes closet, madam, and 
ys;shut. I heard somebody mov- 
61 the room, and I opened the 
ry, knowing that Mr. Karger- 
you were on the lawn outside. 
\emember, madam, that you 
7 last week and asked me if I had 
ay of the maids making free 
rosmetics. Here, thought I, is 
e at it. But it was Mr. Adams, 
ad very startled he was. I re- 
tio him, apologizing, but won- 
lt privately. He was standing 
t> bureau, and I had a glance at 
‘iy shoulder as I stepped back 
othes closet; no harm to look 
.arm is done, thought I. I saw 
the necklace. He had turned 
time, but I caught the flash in his 
‘} mirror.” 
7, see him put it in the drawer?”’ 
jnot, madam. I’m sorry, Mr. 
y I’ve been asked. I do not say 
yout it in the drawer; only that 
sisee him. Pardon the liberty, 
It does Mr. Adams say that I 
1cklace?”’ 
as you didn’t,” said Mr. Pease 
Sut he as much as hints that you 
it. Come, Adams, you’d better 
aissary thing here.” 
vat is that?’’ said Harry, walk- 
yim. 
n; stating,” said Mr. Pease, giv- 
m7. “But you’ll either do it or 
uv that necklace got out of that 
owe’ll do the next thing.” 
1 you do?” demanded Harry, 
im. 
thout,” said Mr. Pease. “I can 
1. Now don’t take that tone with 
gellow. I’m going to have in the 
nI want you to stay right here.” 
r,'ease, you’re not accusing Harry, 
said Mr. Karger-Kelley, putting 
0 his secretary’s shoulder. ‘‘Be- 
ju are, you’re wrong, you know. 
‘for Harry Adams that he didn’t 
\, I won’t keep still, my angel. 
d' took it, that’s sure, but I’ll go 
Aams. I object to such language, 
[n my word.” 
yu'll want your ten thousand fast 
live don’t get you the necklace,” 
tease. “This is out of my prov- 
t propose to protect the company. 
sche telephone there, Mrs. Karger- 
| 
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c-hello—let mé have Greenwich 
li—Police Headquarters? I’m call- 
1 Tumber — Stanwix Drive ——” 


II 


| 
UADWAY near Long AcreSquare, 
i middle of New York’s electric 
i jewelry store of Rosefield Broth- 
ng and Chester. Bargains may be 
1 if the buyer knows a diamond 

Pa sapphire and is willing to 
‘éd shout down opposition and put 
'puse as he nears the right price. 
iid Brothers doa profitable trade in 
1“goodsafter New Year’s, buying the 
‘tye-door johnnies at 60 per cent off. 
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They buy stolen goods once in a while, 
but they can’t avoid that. The establish- 
ment is not ostensibly a pawnshop, but 
a Broadwayite can get an accommoda- 
tion there if compelled to choose between 
wearing a thousand-dollar gem and sleeping 
in Bryant Park. 

The brothers are stout, pale, bald-headed 
men, pleasant spoken when the buyer is 
not too hard to sell, and are reputed locally 
to be worth a lot of money. 

Irving was selling a diamond solitaire— 
two carats light—to a hard customer this 
morning. He said, bending his neck to look 
into the buyer’s inflexible face as the two 
men stood opposed across the glass counter, 
“You told me you was on the nut, didn’t 
you? And I showed you my books, didn’t 
I, where I paid six hundred for that ring? 
You can have it for six-eighty, and when I 
can’t make eighty bucks on a stone like 
that ——’”’ He made a sweeping gesture to 
indicate that the shades and the showcases 
and he and Chester would fall in unison. 
Then he called across to Chester, who was 
selling a sterling-silver cocktail shaker be- 
hind the other showcase, ‘‘It’s the same one 
all right, all right.” 

“They got to show me,” said Chester, 
upending the cocktail shaker to exhibit the 
hallmark. 

“Five-fifty is my top,” said Irving’s 
customer. 

“Gimme it,’’ said Irving, snatching the 
ringaway. ‘Listen, mister, we got no cheap 
trade here. When I show you my books? 
Listen, I wouldn’t barter with you. We 
don’t barter here. I tell you what I’ll do— 
six-thirty takes the ring this minute or you 
can leave it right in the store. If you was 
my own father, I wouldn’t shave another 
dime.” 

Then to Chester, “‘Can’t you read?” 

“Am I looking for trouble?” countered 
Chester, wrapping up the cocktail shaker. 

“Where you going?” called Irving to his 
customer, who was walking slowly through 
the doorway. ‘‘Down to Allen Street to 
spend your money? Go ahead—that’s 
where you belong. I bet you haven’t got 
six hundred dollars to your name.” 

“And I don’t got to—to buy such a 
ring,” said the customer, turning. 

““Come over here, will you? Don’t be 
walking up and down the store like as if 
you was paying the rent. Listen, I wouldn’t 
barter with you. I’m going to tell you 
once more what the price is, and if you 
don’t like it, please don’t hang around here 
and give our store a poor look. The price is 
five-seventy-five, and may I never see my 
wife and children i 

“The price is five-fifty-two—and a half,” 
said the customer. 

“Oh, take it—take it,’’ moaned Irving 
disgustedly. ‘“‘My time is worth more 
money than talking to a cheap skate. Take 
it away with you, and don’t be coming in 
here no more and making people think 
we’re keeping a Salvation Army shelter. 
Five-fifty-two and a half—right. You got 
a fine piece of goods there, brother. Now 
how about a nice pin to go with that? This 
time you'll jump at it, because I can let 
you have it right. No? Well, come in to 
see us again.” 

Irving followed the customer to the door, 
shook hands with him gratulatingly and 
slapped him on the back; which magnani- 
mous conduct made the customer low- 
spirited, but not because he felt he had 
driven toohardabargain. Irving locked the 
door behind him and pulled down theshade. 

He went to the firm’s enormous safe, 
opened it and took out an envelope. He 
spilled from the envelope onto a square of 
velvet a diamond necklace with a pendent 
cross. 

“Give a look, will you?” he invited, 
pulling a folded newspaper from his pocket 
and beginning to read: 


“The necklace consists of a string of 
sixty-four small diamonds of a half carat 
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each, set in platinum, and ending in a cross 
made of nine large diamonds and a central 
emerald. The diamonds in the cross are 
one and one-half carats each, fine water, 
and square in shape. The emerald is two 
and one-half carats, oblong, trap cut, of 
fine color. The cross is white gold ——’”’ 


“Do you see?”’ 

“Am I blind?” said Chester. ‘‘ Where’s 
the ticket? Huh, five thousand dollars. 
Well, we want our money back, or the goods 
don’t leave the store.”’ 

“No, sir,’ said his brother. “If those 
goods are bent they don’t stay here. We 
don’t want nothing to do with bent goods; 
it ain’t business. But our money we should 
have back, or we send that sucker to Sing 
Sing. You remember he comes in here and 
says it’s his mother’s cross, so he can’t sell 
it? Might I would have give seven or 
seven-five for it, but he shows his mother’s 
picture in his watch and wouldn’t do busi- 
ness, and he crooked it after all.” 

“Tf we get our money back what do we 
care?’’ said Chester. ‘‘Ain’t they got 
enough loafers of policemen in this town 
without we should leave the business and 
run after crooks?” 

“But how do we get the money back yet? 
Aha, this is the question. Listen, I’m go- 
ing right down to the lawyer and tell him: 
Money in the hand, or I would go to the 
district attorney. They pinched the crook 
somewheres up in Westchester or Connecti- 
Cutan 

‘He is in jail yet?” 

““Who ever heard of a crook being kept in 
jail? The lawyer gets him out on bail so he 
can go around and hold people up for money 
to pay the lawyer. Never mind, he got bail 
up, ain’t he? If we got to holler for our 
money, somebody shall holler with us.” 

““Who’s the lawyer?” 

“Little Amby.” 

“Ah, with him you could talk business, 
Irving. There is a business man. Well, go 
ahead. Go right down. What are you 
standing here for?”’ 

“Don’t crowd. I’m thinking. Should I 
take the necklace with?”’ 

“To Little Amby’s office? Simple in the 
head you are getting, Irving. With all 
those crooks down there? Listen, leave 
your watch and your cuff buttons home 
too.” 

“‘T don’t guess I’ll take it, Chester,” said 
Irving, restoring Mrs. Karger-Kelley’s 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar ornament to 
the safe. He put on his straw hat and 
jacket, pulled up the shade, opened the 
door for business again, and went out. He 
took the Subway to Times Square, crossed 
by the shuttle to the Grand Central, and 
transferred to the Lexington Avenue line, 
which carried him to Worth Street. He 
walked east to Centre Street, and was soon 
outlining his business to Little Amby’s 
hulking door man. 

The shabby little brick house whose 
dark stair he was now permitted to climb 
had a peculiar and sinister celebrity. In it 
were the offices of Counselor Ambrose 
Hinkle—the famous Little Amby—the dex- 
terous and cunning little shyster who was 
at that time the leader of New York’s 
criminal bar. 

Little Amby is gone now, and the wind 
and weather of the years since have rubbed 
his name from the sign up there on the 

cornice of the little house, and no one of his 
consummate bent for trickery has risen in 
his place. Lawyers can be heard to say 
that none such can rise, that Little Amby 
and his devices are as obsolete as—as, for 
instance, our system of admitting to bail 
or our rules of evidence. But the condi- 
tions that permitted his activities are as 
modern as our parole boards, our indeter- 
minate sentences and our certificates of rea- 
sonable doubt. Like causes produce like 
results, and conditions are not essentially 
changed since the days when Little Amby 
and his den of thieves on Centre Street 
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seemed as enduring and immutable features 
of the legal landscape as the him-and-it- 
surviving Tombs prison across from his 
windows. 

Asingle gaslight that whistled and burned 
blue when the lawless fancy seized it 
guided Irving’s steps. A half dozen men 
were lounging on the stairs, puffing ciga- 
rettes, exchanging grumbled snatches of 
talk; the shadows were so deep that the 
faces of the men were lit up when they in- 
haled deeply. One man laughed; while his 
mouth was wide open the trained cigarette 
clung like a leech to his lower lip. Several 
of these men were waiting to see the coun- 
selor or his managing clerk, Cohen; the 
others were just waiting around for any 
break. 

When Irving emerged into the outer 
office above, a curt gesture from Cohen and 
a peremptory ‘‘ Well, sir?” brought him to 
the managing clerk’s desk. Cohen ques- 
tioned him abruptly and with an air of 
unbelief. 

Politeness was saved for very special 
occasions in the little house on Centre 
Street. The atmosphere of the house was 
that of the underworld, and politeness is 
undeniably a trait of the confidence man 
and the panhandler. 

“Mr. Hinkle will see you,”’ said Cohen. 
“Sit down over there.” He snapped his 
fingers. ‘Over there, I said.’ 

Little Amby was in conference in his 
private room at the end of a passage. He 
had a client with him, a golden-haired and 
comely young woman, in whom the most 
cursory inspection would have discovered 
Miss Alys Perrin, the interior decorator of 
Greenwich. 

Little Amby stretched forth a jeweled 
hand and struck a match on a bronze 
statuette that was his paper weight; his 
large black eyes were velvety in his triangu- 
lar face. 

“Don’t fret now,” he said. ‘I told you 
we'd turn him out, didn’t I? That’s good 
enough, isn’t it?’’ 

“But the evidence is so strong against 
him,” she murmured. 

“What evidence?” said Little Amby, dis- 
playing a set of unblemished teeth. “We 
haven’t even decided on the defense yet, so 
we have no notion as to what the evidence 
will be.”’ : 

“But we can’t change the facts, Mr. 
Hinkle,” said Miss Perrin. “At least I’m 
sure that Harry—Mr. Adams—wouldn’t 
think of testifying to anything that wasn’t 
so.’’ 

“Cohen went up and saw him,” said Lit- 
tle Amby with a trace of brusqueness, “and 
tells me he’s a bit hard to handle. If you 
see Adams, Miss Perrin, you tell him that 
we expect him to do/his duty—do what he’s 
told, and let us think for him. He seems to 
have the usual lay notion of the law, and 
his ignorance will make trouble. 

“The law, Miss Perrin, has nothing to do 
with morality, and I’ll show you that very 
easily. Suppose, for instance, a poor in- 
offensive cripple without arms or legs—a 
poor fellow selling pencils to keep alive, 
and not able or willing to hurt a fly—should 
do a job as lookout for a burglar, getting a 
five-dollar bill for it. Let’s suppose he 
makes the burglar swear not to hurt any- 
body. And the burglar goes in and kills 
the householder, and runs off. They come 
out and grab the lookout. 

“They’ll give him the chair for murder in 
the first degree. Positively, they will+-al- 
though he’s mentally, morally and physi- 
cally unable to kill anybody. Would you 
consider that man a murderer? Certainly 
not. But if he tells the truth he’ll go to the 
chair. What must he do to get justice? He 
must swear to another story than the truth. 
Would I advise him to do that? Like a 
shot. I’d make the story! 

“Suppose, on the other hand, that a most 
wicked ruffian goes about deliberately to 
murder someone. Falls on his man and 
beats him up atrociously and does his 
earnest best to kill him, but doesn’t quite 

Is he a murderer in his heart? 
Absolutely. But will he get the ctidir? 
Of course not. We may ask Adams to 
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testify to a legal fiction in the ik 
justice. If you see him, speak to 1 

“But he says that your man (\, 
to him and accused him of stealing 
lace, and wanted him to give it uy; 

Little Amby drew on his Cige | 
held silent. 

“Mr. Hinkle,” said Miss Perri 
in her chair, ‘‘I must say this: yj 
lieve that Harry Adams is innoe I 
you ? ” t 

“T shall answer you,” said Lji| 
slowly, ‘‘by saying that if Aq) 
guilty it would be easier to ge’ 
quitted. An innocent man has 
string to his bow, one story to tel 
district attorney knows it in adyg 
he has nothing to bargain Ww 
Adams to weigh that. Meanwhil, 
ceed on the hypothesis that he is | 

“Cluney’s testimony is going t | 
blesome. It was his story before | 
jury that brought the indictment 

“Why, it was the sneaky way th | 
went into the room that made pe 
investigate and get into this terrih, 

Little Amby nodded. “That's. 
so far. But Cluney says that 
Bertha coming upstairs to ready | 
and that he jumped in there q| 
catch her red-handed, or red-mo} | 
us say, using Mrs. Karger-Kelley 
We're doing our best to get som) 
hang on Cluney and impeach his | 
You told me that Mrs. Karger-K | 
him from a Sir Rayborn Bedell | 
stopping at the Reitz-Carolton, | 
Sir Rayborn gave him an enthusj' 
ommendation.”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Karger-Kelley sai¢ 
very careful to inquire into his rm‘ 
and had quite a talk with Sir Ray} | 
Greenwich.” 

“From Greenwich?” 

““Yes, she called up the Reitz-C | 

“That should be good enoug 
Rayborn is himself a square sho‘ | 
the way, there’s a man waiting 0} 
tell me something about Cluney, | 
him in while you’re here.” 

He spoke into his desk telepho! 
door opened almost immediatel: 
smartly dressed man—young, | 
athletic—entered swiftly and qui¢’ 

“‘Got anything for me, Saracena | 
Little Amby. “Yes, it’s all righ’ 
ahead.” 

“T went to see Sir Rayborn Bed : 
Reitz,”’ said Saracena. “But he | 
out. Said he was going to Chi. 1) 
and asked Rock to get Sir Ray} 
buzz him about Cluney, but the || 
no such party ever came to Chi. F} 
peared with stepping out of the fi; 

‘‘That’s Sir Rayborn,” said Littl | 
“Did you get a line on Cluney 01! 
that?” 

“Not a rumble, counselor. W: 
means something itself, don’t it?| 
there’s no trace of a man’s recol! 
cinch he’s got one. I thought I pick) 
trail down in Sixth Avenue in one | 
swell agencies, but it wasn’t him.” 

“And that’s all you got to tell me? | 
some detective, Saracena.” 

“That’s what they all say, co ; 
I’m just reporting, understand me: 

“Oh, nonsense. You mean t0 
you can’t follow an English n¢’ 
through this country? Why, I bet hi | 
more noise going along than a St. P’ 
Day parade. I hope you got a desi’ 
of him. Or did you?” ng 

“Everything but finger prints,| 
selor, and I’ll get those for you if y¢! 
them. He’s a middle-sized man 0) 
five or fifty, rather poor, though he’ 
considerable ale and porter; he's W 
he’s got a very aristocratic manner 
high-class waiter, and he spé 
Englishman, or a man from Fall ® 
Providence. ‘Fuhst’ and ‘thuhd’ al 
and hahf,’ counselor. He wears! 
boards, and ——”’ val 

““What’s‘ wall-eyed’? "asked Miss, 

“With a whity eye, miss 

‘How queer!’’ said Miss Perrin. | 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

Little Amby looked at her attentively, 
holding her gaze, and then shook his head 
slightly. “Very well, Saracena,’’ he said. 
“Let us hear from you.” 

When the investigator had gone out he 
said to Miss Perrin, ‘“‘What was it?’ 

“Why, he was describing Cluney!’’ 

“Tmpossible. But wait—I think I see it. 
So that’s why Sir Rayborn gave his man so 
good a reference, and why Cluney applied 
for a position at some distance from New 
York. Cluney and Sir Rayborn are one 
and the same man, eh? The fellow regis- 
tered at a fashionable New York hotel in 
the character of a distinguished visitor from 
abroad, and then applied for employment, 
giving the fictitious Sir Rayborn as a refer- 
ence. Sir Rayborn’s disappearance after 
Cluney had landed a job would not excite 
remark. Good enough, Miss Perrin.” 

The buzzer sounded. He swung his tele- 
phone to him. Cohen spoke through it: 
““A Mr. Irving Rosefield wants to see you 
about that Adams case.”’ 

“Do I want to see him?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Send him in next.” 

He bowed Miss Perrin out. She passed 
the jeweler and money lender from the 
Great White Way. 


III 


A THAT time, being in 1916, there was 
a general European war going on. This 
war had promised to beshort. But in 1916, 
when the government of a participating 
nation offered openly to wind up the war, 
though on terms favoring itself, most neu- 
tral business men, attributing their own 
dispassionate horse sense to the partici- 
pants, thought it was all over. 

The offer caused a panic on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Down went the 
munition shares; all sympathetic issues 
tumbled down. But it seems that where 
there is a sale there is a purchase; some- 
body bought in. It is fair to divide that 
somebody into men wise as serpents and 
men of such innocence as to take stock in 
the utterances of frightened politicians; 
following the peace offer, such utterances 
poisoned the air, their burden being ‘‘Our 
own terms, or war to the knockout!’’ And 
the war did not fail that time, history says. 
The munition stocks responded gloriously. 

Three weeks after the visit of Mr. Irving 
Rosefield to the house on Centre Street, 
Little Amby, sitting in his office with the 
newspaper open on his mahogany desk, 
called up Mr. Saracena, saying to that 
maker of special investigations: “‘Did you 
say he put that money in Flying Torpedo 
shares? Be sure about it now. That stock 
went up forty points yesterday, and he 
must have cleaned up. You’re sure about 
it? Very well.” 

He then called up Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut—which is one of New York’s residential 
suburbs—and got the house on Stanwix 
Drive, Mrs. Karger-Kelley coming to the 
telephone by special request. 

“This is Harry Adams’ lawyer,” he said. 
“Ambrose Hinkle, yes—speaking from 
New York. Mrs. Karger-Kelley, I’d like to 
see the rooms from which the necklace 
disappeared. Would that be objection- 
able? I am preparing Adams’ defense, and 
it would be only in the interests of justice 
to let me look the scene over. If I be- 
came convinced that Adams was guilty I 
should retire from the case unless he made 
full restitution. May I see the rooms to- 
day, if it is not too much trouble? Three 
o’clock? Ishall be precise. Thank you.”’ 

After his accustomed leisurely and ample 
lunch in Lavelle’s on Broadway, he walked 
back to Centre Street, puffing a dollar 
cigar. He entered his closed car, which 
waited usually before O’Reilly’s Prospect 
House on the corner. Tug Gaffney lurched 
out of O’Reilly’s, wiping his mouth after 
engulfing the mass of corned beef and cab- 
bage and soggy potatoes that was O’Reilly’s 
ten-cent business men’s lunch—free soup 
with purchases of beer. Tug was the big- 
handed and hard-hearted warder of Little 
Amby’s street door. Cubans with smuggled 
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cigars would wander in there this afternoon, 
beggars would sidle in, and trampish men 
looking for a chance to be officious and 
helpful and to steal something, for Tug 
would be out with the boss. Little Amby 
was physically timorous, and brought his 
human mastiff with him when he had the 
least apprehension of bodily peril. 

Tug drove the car. He piloted it to 
Broadway, and northward on that thor- 
oughfare to Long Acre Square and the es- 
tablishment of Rosefield Brothers. Irving 
Rosefield was picked up there by prear- 
rangement. The car rolled rapidly up 
Broadway, and across to the Boston Post 
Road, andsothroughsuburban Westchester 
to the state line. 

“You have thenecklace with you, haven’t 
you?” asked Little Amby. ‘‘Good. And 
our friend Swayne didn’t drop in to try to 
redeem it, did he? Never mind—we’ll 
drive him in today.’ 

The car turned to the right and entered 
Greenwich Avenue, stopping before a new 
office building wherein were the Fairfield 
County quarters of the Great Eastern In- 
surance Company. Mr. Pease, the Fair- 
field County representative, came down to 
them shortly and got in, whereupon the car 
returned to the Post Road and traveled the 
half mile to Stanwix Drive. 

“Nice out here, eh, Rosefield?” said 
Little Amby, lighting a fresh cigar to medi- 
cate the raw country air. 

“For people what can’t afford to live in 
New York,’’ said the money lender, glanc- 
ing about with patronizing admiration, 
“this is all right. I bet there are high-class 
people living in these country places, if 
you could find them.” 

“These people would rather live out here. 
They’ll tell you so.” 

“Yes, but who believes it?” said the 
money lender with good-natured contempt. 
“That people would say such a silly thing 
just goes to show how narrow-minded they 
get, living away out here in the empty lots. 
I bet we are over twenty miles from Forty- 
second Street this minute. I’ve been so far 
away from the United States only once be- 
fore in eighteen years. They’d rather, hey? 
Well, they got to have their alibi when their 
friends come out, hey?’’ 

The car swung into the private park sur- 
rounding the Karger-Kelleys’ modernized 
Colonial mansion. It paused at the door, 
permitting Little Amby to alight, and then 
continued on toward the garage and stables. 

Cluney opened the door and ushered the 
New York lawyer into the modernized liv- 
ing room; sheeny Oriental rugs covered 
the inlaid parquet that Mrs. Karger-Kelley 
had had put down over the original wide 
boards; a smart gas log and a new front of 
Caen stone in an Italian design had mod- 
ernized the old fireplace. Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley sailed in, and there were greetings. 

“Could I perhaps speak to Mr. Karger- 
Kelley too?” requested Little Amby. “And 
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the man who showed me in—was that the 
Cluney who testified before the grand jury? 
I’d like him to hear what I have to say, too, 
if I may have him. Both Mr. Karger- 
Kelley and Cluney will testify at the’ trial 
undoubtedly, and I want them to have the 
same story, so far as this interview is con- 
cerned. The more witnesses the better, eh? 
Everything aboveboard and straightfor- 
ward is the only way I handle a case.” 

“T’ve heard of you, Mr. Hinkle, and 
that you’re a very good lawyer,’’ said Mrs. 
Karger-Kelley. . . . “Come in here, 
Phil). « . . This’ is my husband; Mr: 
Hinkle. . . . Cluney! . . . Mr. Hinkle 
wants to see just how it happened, and I 
think we owe it to him, don’t you, Phil? I 
want to say, Mr. Hinkle, that we’re just as 
sorry as you are that this thing happened. 
And you can tell Harry Adams for me that 
it is very mean of him—very mean of him. 
There’s not a doubt in the world that hetook 
it, and if he don’t give it up he’ll just have 
to suffer. You don’t blame us, do you, 
Mr. Hinkle?’ 

“At the same time, Mr. Hinkle,” added 
Mr. Karger-Kelley, “‘we don’t want you to 
think that we have any personal ill will 
against Harry, because we haven’t. I al- 
ways liked Harry, and I thought he liked 
me, and I don’t want to make any trouble 
for him. You can tell him from me that it 
is the insurance company that’s making all 
the trouble, and that if there is any fair way 
to get him out ——’”’ 

“You can always release the insurance 
company from their liability if you think 
so much of Harry.”’ 

“Not unless he gives it up,’”’ said Mrs. 
Karger-Kelley, and she compressed her 
red lips. ‘Fair is fair, Mr. Hinkle. You 
don’t blame me, do you? I think he’s a 
very mean boy—I really do.” 

A telephone bell rang outside the room. 
Cluney glanced toward the doorway, but 
remained standing. 

A maid appeared. “It’s that man Rose- 
field that called up twice already asking 
for Mr. Swayne.” 

““We have the most dreadful service,” 
said Mrs. Karger-Kelley. ‘“‘That’s three 
times today they gave that man the same 
wrong number.” 

“Rosefield,’”’ repeated Little Amby, pon- 
dering the name and glancing from face to 
face—‘“‘Rosefield. That name is familiar. 
Oh, yes! A man of that name was in my 
office today while I was out to lunch.” 

“Perhaps he wants you, Mr. Hinkle,” 
said Mrs. Karger-Kelley. 

Little Amby sprang up. ‘‘Is he on the 
wire yet? Pardon me.’’ 

““He’s rang off,” said the maid. 

“T’m sure he’s a crank now, from his 
calling up here,” said Little Amby. ‘He 
left his name at my office and asked me to 
call a number, and now he’s calling up 
here. Ha-ha! A typical crank. He left 
word with my clerk that he had important 
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information about the stolen | 
necklace. I dare say he read ¢ 
about the matter in the paper, an} 
is all moonshine. You’d be surpr| 
queer people try to horn into the’ 
in criminal cases. It’s common fc 
to come in and confess he comn | 
crime, when he really had nothing. 
it. But we always investigate 
on the chance that they're noj, 
foolish. I'll have to call that | 
the minute I return to the office, {| 
handling the defense.” | 
“You think you may withdraw, 
case?’ interpreted Mrs. Kargi 
“TI understood you to that effel| 
wire this morning.” 
“If, after considering the cirey| 
as you'll show them to me, I’m q) 
convinced that Adams is guilty, | 
my hands of him,” said Little Am’ 
somely. ‘‘But I tell you frankly ¢)_ 
extremely improbable. On the of | 
I might be able to point out cireu| 
to you that would make you doub, 
guilt to such an extent that youn! 
fer to release the insurance compa} 
as he was concerned. I don’t see | 
that can be done, but ——” | 
“Not unless I get my necklac) 
insisted Mrs. Karger-Kelley in| 
“No, Phil, we’ve been all over {| 
you needn’t to look at me. If] | 
my necklace I’m going to collect | 
insurance company, and they ean | 
body in prison they like. That| 
them, and I won’t interfere if I ha’| 
ten thousand dollars. It’s little| 
goodness knows.” 
“TI think you’re thoroughly | 
Mrs. Karger-Kelley,” said Littl 
“and I’ll deliver your ultimatum t| 
the next time I’m in Bridgeport. 1| 
his defense meanwhile. I do hope}! 
Rosefield can tell me something. | 
him the minute I get back to 1| 
tonight.” 
“We'll give you every fair ¢l| 
prove Harry Adams’ innocence,” §| 
Karger-Kelley, rising. ‘We do1| 
him punished unless he’s guilty; 
think that’s only fair.” | 
She led the way upstairs. 
“This is the study Harry Adi: 
sitting in,” she said, indicating. | 
“And could he really see | 
through that door?’’ asked Littl | 
doubtfully. ‘I'll step inside th: 
close the door, and you step ove! 
bedroom door and open it as you 
day. Open it now!” 
He emerged from the study. | 
could see the figure through the ¢| 
he said. “So far Adams’ story | 
But where is Mr. Karger-Kelley? | 
“SPhailtes 
“Yes, my angel,” said Mr. | 
Kelley, reappearing. ‘‘You wish 1} 
follow through, Mr. Hinkle? No | 
at all, my dear fellow, if it is an) 
ance.” 
“Tt will be,” said Little Amby. ©) 
step into that room as you did 
morning Adams found you in the | 
“Yes, sir,’ said Cluney rather 
ingly, but coming forward. “Tt is 
habit to enter rooms so, as Mrs. | 
Kelley can verify, if I may be fret: 
it. And indeed, madam, it has 1) 
hard for me with the maids, bul| 
obliged to speak the truth. I he! 
upstairs girl coming, or so I thout! 
and I whisked into the room to ha’ 
look at her. I felt it was my duty, | 
I hope to know my duty and to do | 
“That’s precisely what Sir 4) 
Bedell says about you, Cluney,” $2! 
Amby. ‘The very words he use 
saw him yesterday. He said, ‘Clut 
man who knows his duty and does? 
on and whisk, Cluney.” / 
The valet’s face went blank, and. 
a look at Little Amby. He tum 
him to Mr. Karger-Kelley, oP) 
mouth to speak, thought better 
stepped quickly through the doorw 
shut the door behind him. — 
(Continued on Page 
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cutinued from Page 108) 
y have taken Adams five or ten 
cross the hall,’”’ said Little Amby 
sy. “We'll let that interval 
n then we open the door. 

“ney, Why aren’t you in the 


» see the necessity, sir,” said 
pe and watchful. “Pardon me, 
[refer to see what goes on here. 
at I should.” 

on in that, my boy,” said Little 
xy. “We're at the point where 
airvenes. We’ll omit his part as 
ind come down to that point 
yall come upstairs with the in- 
xn, and Adams hands somebody 
tells you that the necklace is in 
« To whom did he give the key, 


4 wasn’t it, Phil?’ asked Mrs. 
Cley uncertainly. 

was to me,” said Mr. Karger- 
‘And shall I show you exactly 
chen, Mr. Hinkle? It may help 
isalize, as it were.”’ 

lineans,”’ said Little Amby. 

o.ers were here in the hall,”’ said 
g-Kelley. ‘‘I took the key from 
nely asking him where he had it 
j2d to the bureau’”’—suiting the 
je word—“ unlocked the drawer, 
le, felt about inside, and found 
| the bureau drawer—a small 
{ them. 

ten you looked through the other 
ps 

] Mr. Hinkle. I was quite too 
i help. It was so evident that 
ad made off with the necklace, 
-—’ He shrugged his narrow 
snd moved to replace the drawer. 
_id he bent down to discover the 


| 
tightened suddenly, with the 
iin his hand, and exclaimed dra- 
y ‘By Jove!” 
1 to his knees, plunged his arm 
acancy left by the drawer, and 
iput with the necklace that Harry 
i. lifted from the bureau that un- 
enorning. 
~ lodged back there,” he said, 
corus of surprised exclamations. 
sow it happened, and we owe that 
yi profound apology—we do in- 
imust have pulled out the drawer 
mi the necklace toward the back, 
sto put it out of Cluney’s sight— 
so have suspected Cluney, very 
‘ dare say. And he threw the 
./uite over the back of the drawer, 
ded back there. I’m frank to say, 
le, that we owe Harry Adams a 
0 gy.” 
t all you do owe him if the thing 
«as you say,” said Little Amby. 
s‘ance company may have to set- 
ivrent terms, since they were the 
[rties in having him arrested and 
Yw’ll release the insurance com- 
Vv I’m sure?” 
ne,” said Mr. Karger-Kelley. 
yl then withdraw the complaint,” 
tis Amby. “By the way, Mr. 
fie insurance company is waiting 
ar, and he’ll be very much inter- 
é this. Let’s have him in and tell 
awe discovered.” 
In, Cluney,”’ acceded Mrs. Karger- 


‘hall I then return, madam?” 
hey. “T have some duties to at- 
il may.” 

‘ave of duty, as always, Cluney,”’ 
t» Amby. “You come straight 
T understand?” 

Mh understand your tone, sir, nor 
» Said Cluney. 

n back again, Cluney,” said Mrs. 
Alley, : 


i 


& off. 


-intered, Cluney following him. 
nee man was told what had been 


r 


U say, Mr. Hinkle,” he said, turn- 
¥| to Little Amby, “‘that this is a 
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great surprise, but an entirely welcome one. 
It was with regret that I insisted on the ar- 
rest of that young man, and I’m glad to 
find that I made a mistake, even if it means 
some personal embarrassment. May I see 
the necklace?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Pease,’’said Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley, handing it to him. 

He held it on his hands, looked with in- 
creasing severity at its stones, and bore it 
to the window. He fitted a lapidary’s lens 
into his eye and stared at the necklace with 
inhuman rigor. He took out the lens and 
turned to survey the company. His round 
face had darkened and his drooping black 
mustache was working up and down. He 
spoke carefully and precisely: 

‘‘We are all at times inclined to be blith- 
ering idiots, none more than I. A sense of 
my inability to discharge my daily tasks 
has oppressed me at times, never more so 
than when you told me you had found the 
necklace in that bureau. It happens that I 
examined that bureau with care, inside and 
out, and yet when you told me the necklace 
was there all the time I said to myself, 
‘Pease, you blind and blithering idiot!’ 

“But my good friends, when you throw 
me a handful of leaded glass, commonly 
called paste, and worth perhaps fifteen dol- 
lars, and say ‘Catch, Pease, here’s a twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar necklace!’ then my 
great trust in my own stupidity fails. Mrs. 
Karger-Kelley, you may do as you please 
about releasing my company, but I assure 
you that I was never guilty of writing a 
ten-thousand-dollar policy on that string of 
glass beads.”’ 

‘“‘Glass?’’ echoed Mrs. Karger-Kelley. 

“That’s enough from you, Pease,’’ said 
Mr. Karger-Kelley hotly. ‘I'll be at the 
main office of your company in New York 
with the necklace tomorrow morning. The 
matter may rest at present.” 

“Does he say that this is not the real 
necklace?”’ said Mrs. Karger-Kelley. ‘‘ Let 
me look atitagain. . . . Oh, Phil, doyou 
know what I think? I don’t think this is 
the real necklace either. You remember we 
had a copy of the necklace made? You told 
me that it was fashionable to wear an imi- 
tation if one had the real thing in the bank 
for safety, and that lots of nice people were 
doing it, and then we lost the copy about 
three months ago, remember? Mr. Pease is 
right, Phil. I wonder how this thing came 
to turn up just now!” 

“‘T think I can guess,” said Mr. Pease, 
frowning significantly at Little Amby. 
““Mr. Hinkle asked me to come here with 
him, promising to produce the stolen neck- 
lace. Very thin, Hinkle.” 

“Why, that’s thenecklace that was stolen, 
Pease,’’ grinned the little lawyer. ‘‘All the 
glass you saw there was what you stuck in 
your eye. But here comes the man now 
that can settle the argument. Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley, this is Mr. Rosefield.”’ 

The bulk of Tug Gaffney had filled the 
doorway, giving place to the squat figure 
of the jeweler. 

“How do, lady,” said Irving. Without 
heat or embarrassment, an honest loan 
shark come for his money plus 12 per cent, 
he looked about for his borrower. He 
smiled cheerfully when he saw the shrink- 
ing Mr. Karger-Kelley. 

“Good afternoon, gentleman,” he said. 
“And how is Mr. Swayne today?”’ 

Mr. Karger-Kelley reacted to the recog- 
nition with suddenly revived vigor. He 
doubled his fist, turned, and struck Cluney 
with all his might on the lean angle of the 
jaw. 

His might was not a pugilist’s but it 
knocked down the valet. 

“I’m done with you anyway, you black- 
mailing villain!”’ cried Mr. Karger-Kelley. 


“And what did he hit that poor Cluney 
for?’”’ said Miss Perrin to Harry Adams. 
“T thought Cluney was a lovely man.” 

They were in an upstairs table-d’hdte on 
West Tenth Street, New York. They were 
sitting down to a victory dinner for two. 

“He had been sweating Karger-Kelley 
for hush money, Alys,’’said Harry. ‘‘He had 
slipped into that room to cop the necklace, 
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and then he saw it was only paste—trust 
him to know. Naturally, he left it there 
for me to burn my fingers on, and then it 
was an easy guess that Karger-Kelley had 
palmed it when he opened the drawer that 
time. See, Alys?”’ 

“No, but go ahead, and maybe I will, 
Harry. What did Mr. Karger-Kelley take 
it for?” 

“Because the insurance man had come to 
look at it, and he would see it was paste,: 
and where would Karger-Kelley be then, 
poor thing? Karger-Kelley had hocked 
the real necklace for five thousand dollars 
to play a hot tip on a Wall Street war baby, 
figuring he would make a winner and take 
the necklace out, and nobody the wiser; 
when what does Mrs. Karger-Kelley do but 
take a notion to increase her insurance, and 
brings in Mr. Pease. See, Alys?”’ 

His explanation had necessitated putting 
an arm about her and giving her a demon- 
strating hug. 

“A little,” she said. ‘‘But go on.” 

“Well, Alys’’—putting his other arm about 
her argumentatively—‘“‘ Karger-Kelley was 
feeling very flat, when somebody hollered, 
‘Thieves! The necklace is stolen.’ And 
that was news that suited him to a dot. 
Then I step up like a clever youth and say, 
‘No, it is in the drawer. Ha-ha!’ But 
Karger-Kelley is perfectly contented to 
have that necklace stolen, now that some- 
body gave him the idea, and he opens the 
drawer and palms the necklace. He is very 
sorry to get me in Dutch, but it’s him or 
me, and then it’s my turn to tell one. See, 
Alys?” 

““A little better,’’ she admitted. ‘‘But 
go ahead, Harry.” 

His right hand held her two hands im- 
prisoned, and his left hand was turning her 
chin. 

“Mr. Hinkle gets wise as soon as he 
hears the necklace was hocked two weeks 
before I appeared on the scene, and he puts 
a dick onto Karger-Kelley and finds he’s 
been playing the market. And one morn- 
ing he sees by the papers that Karger- 
Kelley has made a barrel of real dough in 
his own poor ignorant way; so Mr. Hinkle, 
being out for the coin, hurries up to Green- 
wich to get that barrel before Karger-Kelley 
can lose it again. Do you get it, Alys? 

“He has the hock-shop man calling up 
the Karger-Kelleys, and Hinkle tells them 


that he will talk to the hock-shop man - 


when he goes back to the office. And 
Karger-Kelley sees his out; he will find 
the necklace again and squash the case 
against me and release the insurance com- 
pany, go down and collect his winnings and 
take the real necklace out of hock, and 
everything will be hunky-dory. The very 
thing! So he goes through his palming 
stunt again and finds the phony necklace. 

“Then it’s Mr. Hinkle’s move; and he 
swings his trumps. He says, ‘Here’s your 
chance to take your wife’s necklace out of 
soak, and you can square me and Harry 
Adams by handing over the rest of your 
roll, or we’ll throw you in jail so far you 
will take twenty years to hurry out. Don’t 
try to hold out on us, because we’ve got the 
figures on your killing to a thin dime.’ He 
says, ‘Far be it from us to compound a 
felony, but we will sign off our civil dam- 
ages.’ 

“So Mr. Rosefield gets his loan plus 12 
per cent, Mrs. Karger-Kelley gets her neck- 
lace, Karger-Kelley gets fond memories of 
once having a roll to cheer him while his 
wife is tongue-lashing him, and Mr. Hinkle 
and I cut up sixteen thousand dollars. 
Look at the check, Alys!”’ 

But her eyes were closed. Her head 
rested on his shoulder and her face was up- 
turned. For the second time in their 
checkered acquaintance, he saw her lips 
tremulously rounding. 

A waiter appeared from behind a palm. 
“Sorry, sir,” he said, “but the dinner’s 
held up on account ——” 

Harry’s hand waved dismissingly. 

“A holdup?” he said with blissful in- 
difference. ‘“‘Go catch your own robbers, 
fellow, and don’t bother me. Can’t you 
see I’m busy now?”’ 


\X J HEN you come to the hole 


that always wrecks your 
score, take out a brand new 
Silver King —there’s nothing 
like fighting fire with fire, 
psychology with psychology or 
an inferiority complex with a 
superlative golf ball . . 


Most golfers find that they get 
15 to 25 yards farther when 


they play this best of all good > 


golf balls. 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 


Fine 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Who isn’t lazy— 


about some things ? 


Sit back and watch yourself pass by 
some evening when you're in a re 
flective mood. 


Check over some of your habits. 


If you're a member in good standing 
of the human race, and honest with 
yourself, you'll have to admit that 
you're careless—lazy— about many of 
the little things of life. Most of us are. 


And these often include the small im- 
portant things. 


Take tooth brushing for example—this 
most important job is often neglected 
by many of us. 


Realizing the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 
that would furnish the easiest, quickest 
way to clean teeth. In short, a tooth 
paste for lazy people—and in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy ap- 


*The specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 


plies to practically all of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
remarkable new cleansing ingredient — 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay——Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 
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dips. Magnificent silver-fox furs 
nupon her doll-like shoulders, and 
jed with diamonds and animation. 
,ne of those unfortunate women 
, ever forget what they were like 
yrs ago. Asa girl, Rita had been 
sly admired for her vivacity. 
 vivacity had increased with the 
yil now you might have thought 
ij was presenting a deliberately 
parody of her own youth. 

3; my snow picnic divine?” she 
jt. “I do think I know how to 
ms! Wasn’t my snow picnic de- 
ie best party this whole winter, 
ee 

ecidedly!”” Constance smiled 
: Thorvald Ware. 

yht her smile like a precious gift, 
dt on his own lips reverently. 

yi; when Mr. Ware first came to 
tus,” Rita explained to Adelaide. 
+1 him to meet the young crowd 
11 time to get horribly bored with 
pople.”’ 

iwas she who threw a smile, sig- 
nd coaxing, at Thorvald Ware. 
j2d it courteously. 
jlon’t put yourself in that class, 
gett?” 
ined. 
athirty yesterday.” 
ae and her children exchanged 
_ Rita Dallett had been married 
73. Even with quite prompt di- 
se must be now, let’s see —— 

i’t years that count, though, 
’ried Rita. ‘‘It’s emotion! Ex- 
¢ Don’t you think so, Adelaide?”’ 
> wn experience has been so lim- 
\elaide murmured. 
tw I look centuries older than I 
4,” eried Mrs. Dallett vivaciously. 
in through such a lot! And I feel 
nly! My doctor told me, only the 
li, my heart is at least ten years 
ho it ought to be. But Mr. Ware 
it me look perfectly lovely in my 
+ You must come to see it when it’s 
dAdelaide.”’ 
v portrait?’ Adelaide repeated 
yi 
a yes! I thought of course you 
hat’s why Mr. Ware came out to 
1 ’ 
lle stared at the big athletic boy in 
aA azement. 
€ou a painter?” she asked, not even 
ag to conceal her surprise. 
bished again. “Yes. Why, yes— 


it be antique, mummie!” cried 
They don’t wear long hair and 
ts any more. Painting’s just as re- 

I: now as any other business.” 

it, Thorvald Ware crimsoned more 

-ianever. And he gave Gay a look 

it positively savage. 

rafraid you’re right,’’ he said, in a 

isque tone. ‘Sometimes it is—just 


adallett drew Adelaide aside as soon 
le. She was just dying to talk to 
t. Her small, intense face quivered. 
he too—divine!’”’ she whispered 
it, and squeezed Adelaide’s arm. 
lig like that, and yet so big and 
7 He’s only twenty-six, and a gen- 
12al genius—and I discovered him. 
ican say I didn’t, after my portrait. 
ill kill some of the women in this 
jimply kill them!”’ she gloated. 
e'a dreamy look softened her over- 
features. 
k Adelaide!”’ she sighed. ‘Don’t 
u love his name—Thorvald? Thor, 
Ge god, you know! I just wish you 
1 at my snow picnic.” 
€ I wish I had been invited,” said 
2, somewhat grimly. 
Vl, it was only for the younger set,” 
sologized. ‘“‘We hadn’t any chap- 
-|But what I mean is—if you could 
‘en Thor out in the wind and the 


(Continued from Page 5) 


snow. He was just like a viking—I give 
you my word—a glorious, young, blond 
viking!” 
1II 
“T)ITA DALLETT is having her por- 
trait done again,’’ Adelaide informed 
her husband at the dinner table. 

He looked up quickly, smiling, always 
ready to be amused by Adelaide, whom he 
considered the cleverest and most enter- 
taining of women. Conrad’s hair had 
turned silver, but this only added to the 
distinction of his appearance, even made 
him handsomer. It was most unfair, 
thought Adelaide, gazing fondly at her hus- 
band, that age so often improves men. 
Even the little lines about his blue eyes 
were rather nice. Young men’s faces look 
like retouched photographs, all smooth, and 
meaningless, and eggy. 

“How many portraits of Rita does this 
make?’’ asked Conrad. 

“Ten, I believe. She’ll have to build a 
special gallery.”’ 

““Oh, but she doesn’t like any of the other 
nine now,” said Gay. ‘‘She’s going to give 
them all away to museums, and only keep 
Thor’s.” 

“‘Wasn’t Rita’s husband before the last a 
painter?’’ mused Conrad. 

“Oh, no, daddy, a singer. But not for 
very long. Simply his memory, now, makes 
her shudder!” said Gay. ‘She told me.” 

Conrad looked helplessly at his laughing 
wife. 

“Really, Adelaide,” he said, “do you 
think it’s quite the thing for Rita Dallett to 
discuss her marriages with Gay?’’ 

“Ts it my fault,” asked Adelaide, eof 
Rita insists on being one of the younger 
generation, and gives the best parties in 
town, and never invites me?”’ 

“Or anyone over twenty-five,’ added 
Constance. ‘‘Rita’s a good sort, but I do 
wish she’d give up being devilish. It’s such 
a bore. At every party she says something 
about being the chaperon and then gets 
mad if someone else doesn’t say, ‘ Well, and 
who’s going to chaperon the chaperon?’”’ 

“Besides, daddy,” said Gay, “‘you 
needn’t think Rita’s the only one. Every- 
one tells me things. But not Constance!” 
she added with satisfaction. 

“Thank you, I don’t want them to,” re- 
torted Constance. ‘‘Women’s confidences 
are usually disgusting.”’ 

Conrad looked at his wife again. 

“Just what sort of people do my daugh- 
ters know?” he asked with the calmness of 
despair. 

“Oh,” laughed Adelaide, ‘‘the usual 
sort—good and bad, mixed. But Constance 
exaggerates. I’m sure she’s never heard 
anything really disgusting. That’s just one 
of her words.” 

“T mean,” Constance explained, ‘‘that 
women never know when to stop if you 
once let them begin. And so I never let 
them. Gay revels in intimacy. I suppose 
you went upstairs with Sylvie, after her 
party, and heard all about it?”’ 

“Of course I did,’’ replied Gay stoutly. 
“Sylvie was just dying to talk, instead of 
being talked about.” 

‘How is Sylvie?”’ asked Conrad, and his 
face contracted in a quick, pained frown 
that said as plainly as words: “ What if it 
had been one of my girls!” 

“Oh, Sylvie’s all right,’’ replied Gay 
cheerfully. ‘‘Her father’s going to get her a 
divorce and a diamond bracelet.” 

“And what’s become of her husband?” 
asked Adelaide. 

“Oh, he’s gone off to Mexico or Buenos 
Aires or somewhere. Mr. Thorne gave him 
alot of money. He wanted to kill him, but 
he thought it would be better to pay him, 
on account of the newspapers.” 

“And what about poor little Sylvie?” 
asked Conrad. ‘Does she still care for this 
fellow?” 

“Oh, no, daddy! She doesn’t like him &t 
all now! She never did, really, except just 
right at the first. She says you ought never 
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TRIAL MARRIAGE 
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to marry anyone you haven’t eaten a meal 
with.” 

“Well,” from Adelaide, ‘‘I dare say table 
manners might be one of the great tests.” 

“Yes, mummie, and he didn’t take a bath 
every day, either!”’ 

‘Really, mother!” protested Constance. 
“Do you think that child ought to be al- 
lowed to talk like that?”’ 

“Who's a child, any more than you are?” 
cried Gay hotly. ‘‘ Besides, I’m tired of be- 
ing a cat’s-paw.” 

“Cat’s-paw?” 

‘“Yes—for you—about gossip. You pre- 
tend to be so superior, and let me drag it 
out of other people. I shan’t tell you an- 
other thing Sylvie said.” 

“T really don’t care to hear anything 
more about her chauffeur’s personal hab- 
its,’’ retorted Constance. 

“He isn’t hers any more. Forget it, 
can’t you?” growled Gay. “Anybody’s 
liable to make at least one mistake in mar- 
riage, aren’t they?” 

Her father and mother raised eyebrows 
at each other in silent amusement, mixed 
with dismay. But their one guest—she was 
the comfortable sort of woman friend who 
may be asked to a family dinner without 
an extra man—looked both shocked and 
grieved, as she usually did when matrimony 
was discussed. 

Marcia Weston was a widow who had re- 
fused to remarry; a pleasant, brown-eyed 
woman, between thirty and forty, who re- 
garded herself as the victim of a great ro- 
mance. She had married at eighteen, and 
her young husband had been killed in an 
accident a year later. Marcia had closed 
their house at’ once and gone abroad, and 
though she came back eventually to live in 
Midland, she refused not only to rent or 
sell the house but even to enter it again her- 
self. So there the little house stood, exactly 
as on the day she had left it, closed, locked, 
shrouded, a mute tribute to memory and 
young love. And, in similar fashion, Mar- 
cia’s heart had remained obdurately sealed. 
Her sorrow, so bitter and cruel at first, a 
thing that was once beautiful in its sincer- 
ity, had withered and crumbled like dried 
rose leaves, until only its faint fragrance 
was left. But Marcia would not admit this, 
even to herself. She said that she still felt 
Paul’s death as keenly as on the day it oc- 
curred. Their love, she thought, had been 
extraordinary, epochal, one of the great ro- 
mances of all time. So she modestly placed 
herself among the immortals, without re- 
flecting that neither the tender Juliet, nor 
the passionate Francesca, nor the entranc- 
ing serpent of the Nile, had survived her 
lover, and gone serenely on the everyday 
round of dinners, and bridge, and golf, and 
mild flirtations at costume balls. 

But Marcia was a good amiable sort, a 
loyal and useful friend, so everyone re- 
spected her little pose, and even tried to look 
sympathetic when she would say—as she 
always did—‘‘I do believe in happy mar- 
riages, though’’—with uplifted, pathetic 
eyes, and in a low pathetic voice, whenever 
matrimony was discussed. 

She said it now: “I do believe in happy 
marriages, though!” 

“You have a perfect example before 
you,” said Conrad, bowing to his wife. 

Marcia looked from one to the other with 
her big, pathetic brown eyes, and it seemed 
to Adelaide that a look of polite skepticism 
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ee Time tests all things—reputation and varnish. 
Murphy Varnish Company has made varnish for 
sixty years. It has always made the best it knew 
how. Itisdoingthatnow. That determination 
to make good varnish has given the name Murphy 
whatever value it has, Those who have used its 
varnishes, some of them for many years, must 
have found them good. They have given it its 
reputation. 39 


Is your car as hand- 
some as tt acts? 


«Handsome is as handsome does’’, the 
wise crackers used to say, but nolonger. 
Now even Lizzie has become a flapper 
The new rule is, if she behaves hand- 
somely, make her look it. So no matter 
how well the car is hitting on all four— 
beg pardon—all six, if she shows need 
for paint, get her a new dress at the 
painter’s—or put it on yourself. 

It is not for us to say which is the 
best way. The painter will do you a 
good job, but of course you pay him 
for it. You can do a good job yourself 
but you must give your time to it. Not 
much money, or much time, in either 
case. And a good job—also in either 
case—because you will use a Murphy 


finish. If it’s heads, the painter, ask for 
Murphy Murcote Lacquer (or Auto 
Varnish if you want a shine—some 
prefer it). If it’s tails, yourself, get 
Murphy Da-Cote Enamel, and put it 
on the first spare afternoon. It’s easy 
to do, won’t take long, and the next 
morning it is dry. 

And what a difference! It was all 
the car needed, a new coat, just the 
outer skin, and yet it looks for all the 
world like a new car. 

Don’t put off the inevitable. The 
car deserves it. So do you. So does 
your wife. So do the neighbors. Your 
car is part of their scenery. Make it 
do youcredit. Show them that it’s still 
a good car. 

Remember, the painter’s for Murphy 
Murcote; the dealer’s for Murphy Da- 
Cote. 


Murphy 


DA-COTE 


BRUSHING Enamel 


MURCOTE 


passed across them. 

“Oh, yes, of course!” agreed Marcia. 
But, of course, it was quite impossible for 
her to agree that anyone’s marriage had 
been as idyllic as her own. 

“She’s almost insufferably smug about 
her great romance,” thought Adelaide 
angrily. ‘“She doesn’t know anything at all 
about life and love beyond the honeymoon. 
And so she expects everyone else to linger in 
a state of ecstasy forever. I suppose it’s 
that makes her seem like an old maid.” 

Then, to her amazement, Adelaide saw 
Constance’s eyes bent on Marcia with the 
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look of a rapt, devoted pupil. Constance 
had never liked Marcia, had laughed at her 
sentimentality. A cold finger of fear ran 
down Adelaide’s back. The child was truly 
in love then. For love is apt to reverse our 
antipathies. 

But she did not say anything until they 
had gone in to have their coffee, and were 
all settled comfortably around the fire. And 
then she managed to make her tone very 
casual, as she asked, “Oh! By the way, 
where did Rita find her artist?” 

“In New York, last October,” replied 
Constance, looking directly into her 
mother’s eyes. “‘That’s where I met Thor, 
when I was there getting my winter clothes. 
Rita took me to his studio.” 

“You?” stammered Adelaide, quite 
taken aback. “But, Constance, you never 
mentioned him!” 

“Why should I?” asked her daughter 
calmly, and her calm dark eyes did not 
waver, but a little amber light stirred deep 
down in them. “I wasn’t in love with 
him—then,”’ said Constance. 

An instant’s electric pause, broken by 
Conrad’s troubled voice: 

“I don’t quite know who it is you’re 
talking about—but, Constance! Did you 
say ” 

“Yes, dad. I might as well tell you and 
mother now. I don’t mind Marcia.” 

She gave her newly found friend an al- 
most affectionate glance. 

" “We're engaged, Thor and I,” said Con- 
stance. 

“Well!” Adelaide rescued her composure 
with a little laughing gasp. “I only met 
Mr. Ware this afternoon,” she explained to 
Marcia. 

Then she managed to give Constance an 
admirably detached smile. 

“T should never have guessed, dear,” she 
remarked impersonally. ‘How very secre- 
tive young people are now with their love- 
making!”’ 

“Frank, you mean, mother,’”’ amended 
Constance, looking as if a family discussion 
would bore her. 

Adelaide took the cue. Her manner was 
quite indifferent. 

“T dare say you’re right. With so much 
frank love-making going on, one can hardly 
distinguish between what’s in earnest and 
what’s just play. I wonder, sometimes, if 


_ the people involved can, really?” 


She lay back in her chair, and turned her 
rings idly, admiring her own slender fingers. 
Only by the merest fraction of lifted eye- 
brow did she warn Conrad to be silent. 

Gay, looking bewildered, stirred her cof- 
fee round and round without drinking it. 
When she spoke at last, her voice sounded 
strangely flat. 

“Well, old thing,” she said, ‘‘of course I 
knew you were just crazy about Thor, but 
I didn’t know your intentions were honor- 
able.” 

Constance flared up surprisingly, 

“Dad,” she cried, “don’t let her talk like 
that! It’sso—cheap. A child, trying to be 
cynical.” 

“Me?” Gay’s tone was sincerely hurt, 
dismayed. “Why, Constance! | didn’t! 
I’m not—why, say! It was just a joke.” 

“Kindly don’t joke about my affairs,” 
replied her elder sister haughtily, “or inter- 
fere with them, either.” 

Gay’s little friendly face closed up tight. 

“All right. Count me out of this,’”’ she 
said, and got up and marched out of the 
room. 

This was something quite unusual. Con- 
stance and Gay never seriously quarreled. 
Gay had the extravagant admiration for 
her elder sister that a little boy often has 
for his big brother, and her gibes and taunts 
at Constance were merely playful exer- 
cise—a sort of practice sparring to keep in 
trim for serious feminine battles. When 
they were babies, Gay had annoyed Con- 
stance with her incessant devotion, which 

was called tagging, of course, by the 

elder. Constance would push Gay away, or 

hide from her, and the ready tears would 
pop out in Gay’s round, blue-green oe 


S. 
But when Constance condescended to be 


| kind again, the little sister cherished no 
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grudge. Her quick forgiveness, bi 
forgetfulness of all wrongs, pe| 
verbial in the nursery. And Eon 
course, being only human, trade| 
good humor, began to feel, insen; | 
any sort of treatment was good e| 
Gay, who “really didn’t mind,” 
less smile, now, said: “Oh, Gay | 
back in a minute. It’s nothing | 
about.” 

Adelaide, reading the smile, the 
perhaps Gay had been the worst, 
in Constance’s life. 

Aloud, she said, almost inyo! 
“Oh, Constance! If ever you'd bj 
the least little bit, or the least | 
treated by anyone, I shouldn’ 
afraid!” 

“Afraid?” Constance arched 
eyebrows. ‘Of what?” 

Marcia’s brown eyes, quick 
proachful, implored Adelaide no| 
“Marriage.”’ So she said “Life.” 
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Wie Constance announced 
that Thor was coming over la 
Weston found an excuse to go ho| 
paused, however, to squeeze Co), 
hand and to reassure the girl agair | 
and cynical world, by an eloquer| 
from her warm, brown eyes. ] 
Thor arrived at 9:15, rather br| 
laughing, but vexed too. 
“This business of being a guest | 
he informed Constance, whom |. 
alone. “Next time I take a portr; 
I’ll stop at a hotel.” . 
“Well, darling,” said Constance | 
_time it won’t matter where your 
cause I’ll be with you.” il 
At the thought, his gray eyes a 
and he quickly took her in his arm| 
She was looking very like a mod | 
chante, in her chiffon frock, the | 
grape leaves. Her beauty, so yout| 
yet so curiously ripe, suggested t| 
ness of harvest and of wine—her | 
eyes, the fruit of her mouth. 
“You're too beautiful!” he wh| 
almost angrily, and almost ang! | 
golden viking head was bent to t 
head of the bacchante. 

After a moment Thor laughed. | 

“Funny! Do you realize this is’| 
time I’ve ever been in your house? 

“Well, I’d just as soon get eng’ 
Rita’s house as in my own,” sal’ 
stance. ‘And it’s a good joke on [| 
Never letting you out of her clutch | 

“Those damn parties!” he g 
“First night. since I’ve been her 
hasn’t been one. And tonight Rita | 
me to take her to a movie—one 0) 
burning-love things. Gosh, who wi| 
see love on a screen!” 

“Only the people who hayen’t gi! 
home,” replied Constance compla| 
“I think you’re wonderful, Thor, s| 
away from Rita. Not many men cot. 

“Not wonderful,” said Thor }! 
“Rude. But I’d have committed 1) 
tonight. Gosh, darling, I had to see | 

He was about to repeat the gesture | 
these words usually evoke, when Con 
interrupted. : 

“Oh, Thor, do let’s get the tit’ 
family stuff over with first! And tl 
can come back here—and talk.” 

She led the way to the library, wh¢| 
mother and father were sitting befo) 
fire, trying to look as unconcerned as) 
stance would have them. | 

“Well, Thor, here’s the Inquisit| 
said Constance lightly. “Are you (| 
You needn’t be, because I’ve alread;' 
them.” 

Thor looked frankly relieved. = 

“I’m glad,” he confessed. “I (¢ 
know what to say.” 

“Why!” laughed Constance. | 
“We’re engaged.’ What could be a 

“What, indeed?” asked Adelaide, ' 
ing at Thor, and motioning him to 8) 
side her on the sofa. “You surely 
think, Mr. Ware, that you had to 4 
our consent?”’ 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

“Tl have to admit I did.” 

His smile parted over beautiful white 
teeth. Health and strength flowed out 
from him in an almost visible wave, and 
Adelaide somewhat ruefully acknowledged 
his magnetism. 

“How do you account for your rather 
antiquated point of view?” she asked idly, 
watching him. 

“Well, I’m not very up-to-date,” he con- 
fessed. “You see, I’ve been sort of out of 
the world for the last few years.” 

“But I thought you lived in New York?” 

NE do.”’ 

“And yet you say out of the world as if 
you had been on an expedition to the North 
Pole.” 

He turned his steady eyes upon her. 
When he was not stirred, they seemed cold, 
the color of ice. 

“T’ve been at work,” he said, and did not 
explain. 

She liked him for that. 

“Of course,’”’ she agreed. ‘‘One may be 
as lost in work as at the North Pole. But I 
thought artists ——-” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Mrs. Bannester,” he 
interrupted firmly, “I’m awfully tired of 
hearing about the wild life artists lead.” 

“Isn’t it true, though?” asked Con- 
stance. But her eyes said: “It really 
doesn’t matter.” 

“Sometimes,’”’ Thor answered her ques- 
tion. ‘I found out pretty soon, though, 
that I had to put most of myself into my 
painting. Good Lord! If I went on as 
many parties in New York as here a 

“Oh, Rita’s just been showing off for 
your benefit,” said Constance. ‘‘She’s got 
the popular idea about artists.”’ 

Thor looked somewhat stern. 

“Sorry to disillusion her.” 

“Oh! Have you?” laughed Adelaide. 
“Poor Rita!’’ 

“She’s got an awful crush on Thor,” said 
Constance complacently. 

He blushed furiously. 

“Cut that, won’t you, Constance?” he 
begged. 

“Well, she tells everyone herself!” said 
Constance. 

“She hasn’t told me,” replied Thor 
stiffly. 

“Oh, she will! Give her time. Or rather, 
don’t! We must tell her about me first. I 
know she’ll be furious.”’ 

Constance seemed pleased at the pros- 
pect, but Thorvald Ware looked most un- 
comfortable. 

“How is the portrait coming along?” 
asked Conrad. 

Thor looked more miserable than ever, 

“Tt’s pretty rotten,’ he confessed. “Not 
that I haven’t worked on it like a dog. I’ve 
painted the left eye over at least five times. 
And scraped out the whole head, and begun 
over again—but it’s no use. I ought never 
to have taken the order.” 

“But why, Thor?” asked Constance. 
“Rita’s no beauty, but she is paintable. 
Everyone says so.”’ 

“She didn’t appeal to me as a subject,” 
said Thor. “And, besides, I’m not strictly 
a portrait painter. I mean, I can’t just take 
orders, and guarantee to turn out some- 
thing satisfactory.”’ 

“But, after all, if Rita is satisfied?’’ Ade- 
laide suggested. 

“Oh, it’s a likeness.” 

“Well?” from Constance, 

“She might as well have ordered a photo- 
graph, if that’s all she wanted.” 

““Oh, no, Thor darling! Because you are 
not a photographer.” 

He blushed again. 

“T wish you wouldn’t. Don’t you see 
what an impossible position that puts me 
my” 

“No,” said Constance, “I don’t. It 
isn’t your fault if Rita + 

“But, darn it all, Constance, I don’t 
want people to give me portrait orders be- 
cause they like me!”’ 

“Why not? Rita has heaps of money. 
Why shouldn’t she help you along?” 

His lips set. 

“T don’t want-charity.” 
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“‘Isn’t he cute, though?’’ said Constance. 
“You’d think Rita was endowing him for 
life; and she’s only giving him a thousand 
dollars.” 

“Only a thousand is still quite a lot of 
money to me,” said Thor. 

“Well, I think it’s just nothing—for 
Rita, She’s cheating you. She gave that 
Polish creature ten.” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it. But I wouldn’t 
paint like that fellow for ten times ten.” 

“Why, Thor,” cried Constance, with a 
little amused, indulgent laugh, “he did 
everybody! The nicest people!’ 

“I know,” said Thor. “That’s his job, 
not mine. I’m not playing the society- 
portrait game.” 

“Why not?” asked Adelaide quietly. 

“Because it’s a form of slavery,’ he an- 
swered as quietly. “I mean, would be to 
me. Running after people. Mixing up tea 
and paint—my idea of what’s a good pic- 
ture, and my sitters’ ideas of what they’d 
like to look like. No, I couldn’t do the 
little-brother-to-the-rich stuff.’ 

“Why did you consent to paint Rita, 
after all?’’ Conrad asked. 

Thor looked at him soberly. 

“‘Because I had to see Constance!”’ 

She laughed, delighted. 

“They always blame it on the woman, 
don’t they, dad? But Thor is too silly. 
Rita loves her portrait. And we have such 
heaps of friends—we can always get orders 
for him, can’t we, mother?” 

“Tm not sure that I want them, thank 
you,” said Thor. 

“You don’t think portraits are—are ar- 
tistic?’’ Constance asked doubtfully. 

“Well,’’ he explained, ‘of course por- 
traits may be great art. But the point is, if 
you’ve got to paint just any face that’s 
stuck at you, and please the whole family 
into the bargain, and get the buckles on the 
satin slippers just right—don’t you see? 
That isn’t—that’s just a sort of manufac- 
turing!” 

“Well, what do you like to do?”’ Ade- 
laide asked. 

“T like to do whatever happens to inter- 
est me—not orders.”’ 

“That is awfully nice of course,’’ said 
Adelaide, “if you can afford it.” 

He looked straight at her. 

“T can’t afford it.” 

“Oh, dear,” cried Adelaide, “I’m afraid 
I shall have to ask you to leave the room, 
Constance darling, because I am going to be 
indecent.” 

“Go ahead,” said Constance. 
want to know Thor’s income?” 

“Yes. 

Thor smiled. 

“Tt’s—uncertain.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

“You mean, you thought so?”’ 

“Well, naturally, an artist YY 

“Some artists make a great deal of 
money, but I probably shan’t. I don’t 
even know that I care to.” 

“Worse and worse!” cried Adelaide 
frankly. ‘‘And why this scorn of money?” 

“T like money just as well as anybody 
else,’ he told her, “but I am not going to 
make that my object in painting.” 

“Not even if you should have a wife?” 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Bannester. No 
girl I’d want to marry would want me to 
paint—stuff!”’ 

“T know Thor’s poor,’’ said Constance 
haughtily, “and I don’t mind. So why 
should we talk about it?” 

Adelaide made no reply. She was look- 
ing at Constance’s fragile satin slippers, 
which had cost thirty-five dollars, and the 
simple little frock, that had been compara- 
tively cheap at one hundred and fifty, not 
to mention the French stockings at twelve 
dollars, and other silken trifles. 

In the pause, Conrad moved uneasily, 
and finally said, in a strained, uncomfort- 
able voice, “After all, you’re both very 
young. There’s plenty of time—I suppose 
you mean to wait a year or two and 
see oe 

“A year or two, daddy!” cried Con- 
stance. “Why, no! Nobody has such long 
engagements now.”’ 


“You 
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“T meant,” Conrad explained hastily, 
“that Mr. Ware, no doubt, is not yet quite 
ready i 

“Oh, yes, I am, sir,” replied Thor, blush- 
ing, but looking Conrad straight in the eye. 
“T’ve got a little money saved up, and a 
place to live anyway. What I mean is, 
I’m not exactly starving in a garret. I own 
my studio. And it’s a very nice one,’ he 
added, with a pardonable degree of house- 
holder’s pride. 

“Nice!” cried Constance. ‘Why, it’s 
perfectly slick! I’ve been there. With 
Rita, you know, mother, I told you. Thor 
has wonderful taste. You’d be simply 
crazy about his studio, mother.’ 

“T’m sure I should,” said Adelaide, “and 
I shall expect to be asked to tea the very 
next time I’m in New York, Mr. Ware.” 

He looked at Constance, and she replied, 
with a woman’s superior courage and a 
very mischievous smile, ‘Oh, no, mother 
darling! You must come and dine with us 
instead!”’ 

“With us?” echoed Conrad blankly. 

“Yes,” replied his daughter. ‘Thor and 
I don’t see any use waiting, when every- 
thing’s settled now. And we couldn’t bear 
not seeing each other for months. And, be- 
sides, why should Thor have the bother and 
expense of coming all the way back to 
Midland?” 

Adelaide caught her breath sharply, and 
for a moment the knuckles of her clenched 
hand whitened as she pressed it against the 
chair. 

But her voice was cool and even, as she 
asked, ‘‘Well, then, dear, just what are 
your plans?”’ 

“Why,” said Constance, and her tone 
implied that nothing could be more natural 
or thoroughly expected, “Thor and I 
thought we’d just be married right away, so 
I can go back to New York with him as 
soon as Rita’s portrait’s done.” 

Before Adelaide could stop him, Conrad 
had cried ‘‘No, no, Constance!” in an al- 
most agonized voice. And Constance’s face 
had closed up haughtily. The determined, 
almost ruthless look Adelaide remembered 
from childhood came into Constance’s eyes. 

“Wait a minute, dear,’’ Adelaide said, 
and went over to Conrad’s chair and 
clutched his hand tight. 

“You've got to remember, Con, darling,” 
said Adelaide in a gay, laughing voice, 
“that we did exactly as we pleased, when 
we were no older than these two. And look 
how beautifully it has all turned out!” 

She looked at her daughter and at Thor 
with loving, laughing eyes. 

“I made up my mind long ago,” she de- 
clared, “that neither of my daughters 
should ever marry without my consent. 
But I don’t mean by that what most par- 
ents do. I mean, I shall always give my 
consent.”’ 

“Well, then!” said Constance, as if the 
whole matter were settled. 

“But, Adelaide,” remonstrated her hus- 
band, “after all—I don’t mean we refuse 
our consent, exactly—but it’s only reason- 
able to suppose that Constance might wait 
a little—listen to a little advice! Surely, 
Adelaide,”’ he appealed desperately, “even 
if you don’t object, you must have. some 
advice to give your daughter!” 

“None,’’ Adelaide shook her head laugh- 
ingly, ‘except about hats.” 

“Then come on, Thor,” said Constance, 
rising. “I'll leave everything to you, 
mother. I really don’t care how I’m mar- 
ried. Only it will have to be a small wed- 
ding, because there isn’t very much time. 
You're planning to leave in about ten days, 
aren’t you, Thor?” 

Adelaide did not blink an eyelash. 

“How do you expect to get your wedding 
dress in ten days?” she asked calmly. 
“You know Madame Angela won’t give it 
to you on such short notice.” 

“Oh, yes, she will,”’ returned Constance 
carelessly. ‘‘You can make her, mother. 
You’ve got a way with you. And I can get 
the rest of my clothes in New York, I’d 
prefer that, anyhow.” | 

“Well,” said Adelaide, taking a deep 
breath, ‘‘I hardly know whether to envy 


you your poise, or not, darling. | 
days before I was married—an, 
have a white satin frock either_| 
anyone looked at me.” | 
“Well, that isn’t being done a! 
replied her daughter. “J don’ 
you should cry about being happ | 
Thor?” | 
Thorvald Ware, all this time, 
looking most uncomfortable, ;} 
guilty. And now he turned to Cit 
said: 
“TI don’t know what you think | 
I mean you must think that [| 
awful nerve rushing things like j, 
you don’t know anything abo 
mean ——” 
He began to crimson deeply, 
“Tf there’s anything you'd ]jj 
me—I mean ——” 
“Don’t be absurd, Thor!” a 
stance. ‘It’s no one’s affair but: 
“We quite understand, Thor,” 
laide coolly, ‘‘that it is never the | 
rushes things. I’m sure Constance 
it all. Same in my case. Gonp 
never have had the courage to || 
hadn’t made him.” | 
“That isn’t true,” declared CG 
sentfully. “It was entirely my (| 
and I had almost to take you | 
force! And in this case Mr. Wari. 
Naturally, I should like to talk th | 
more fully before we decide ——’| 
“But, daddy, wake up!” er 
stance, laughing. ‘“‘It is decided—| 
for hours! And what else is ther| 
about? What do you want to kni| 
Thor? Where he was born, or so) 
Why, I don’t even know that mys 
Thor smiled at her. 
“It isn’t a secret,” he said. “J 
on a farm in Minnesota.” 
Conrad looked surprised and in| 
“And how did you get the id 
coming a painter?’ 
Thor laughed. 


“That’s what my own father w| 
know. Made him mad, because I: 
a good farm hand. Been diffe! 
course, if I’d been weak or sickly | 
for anything but art.” 

A smile stirred the corners of hii| 

“‘My mother was all right, thoug | 
different. Her own father was a | 
and wrote poetry, too—not much 
guess—Swedish. That explains m) | 

“And your father’s Swedish, too’ | 
Adelaide. 

“No, English.” 

““And that explains your blusht| 
Adelaide. ‘I do love English bo: 
fect little devils, and yet blushing a| 
ing like cherubs all the while.” _| 

“Well, I certainly hope I don’t]! 
a cherub,” said Thor anxiously. “ | 
name’s bad enough.” 

“Tf you’re all through the story | 
life,” remarked Constance, in a vel. 
tone indeed, “you might come W) 
Thor.” 

“Yes, do run along!” urged 4| 
cheerfully. “If the wedding’s to b 
days, I’ve got a lot of lists and thing 
and I’d better begin now.” 

“Shall we tell Rita tonight?” aski| 
stance, from the doorway. | 

“Well, now, let me think — | 
laide pretended to ponder deeply.| 
she looked at her daughter with at | 
rable effect of ingenuousness. | 

“Give me until tomorrow,” sh: 
“T’m so muddled now—don’t say at 
yet to anybody. Then, tomorrow 
we'll make all our plans together. 
You'll come to dinner, Thor?” 

When the young people had gont 
rad gazed at his wife reproachfully: 
tragically. 

“Adelaide, my darling, scatter- 
sentimental child! Do you realize: 
what you’ve done?”’ 

She nodded. 

“You surely don’t mean to cons) 
this crazy plan?”’. 

She slowly leaned back in her cha 
turned the rings on her pretty fingel) 

(Continued on Page 125) | 
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rou like Thor? ” she asked con- 


ch,” Conrad admitted. “A 
young chap. But that doesn’t 
7 Constance to marry him. Es- 
, 1ch a great hurry !”’ 

cooked him straight in the eye. 
“vant Constance to marry him 
1” she declared. 

yy 

« she’d spoil his life.”’ 

«she'd spoil his life?’’ Conrad 
ystonishment. “But, Adelaide, 
; onstance you're thinking of — 
¢nger!”’ 

vie it’s Constance I’m thinking 
.»d impatiently. 

recovered her laughter. 

a, if your own life is spoiled,” 
ae, “you may have the satisfac- 
aing the martyr.” 


4 


1, only asking you to wait,” re- 
«| Conrad, in thestubborn tone of 
kows he is beaten, “a reasonable 
jar eae” 

jdaddy!” Dismay and incredu- 
er mingled in his daughter’s 


/x months.” 


: 


y Constance ——” 

fe end of a long, trying evening, 
«alk had gone round in circles. 
eaying the same thing over and 
Jo one listening; and now every- 

‘orn out and exasperated, and 
i the same mental position in 
« had started. Constance calm 
art. Thor reasonable and willing 
wy but, of course, abjectly afraid 
dig Constance. Gay, who had 
rtted to the family conference 
- ster’s careless permission, sym- 
ith everyone in turn. Conrad, 
pre and more tragic and em- 
vch relapses into vain shows of 
juthority. And Adelaide, cool, 
viting her chance. 
a lain awake all the night before, 
apIlve the riddle of how to prevent 
p: in love from behaving like two 
nyve. And she had listened all eve- 
Jningledirony and pity, as Conrad 
t» feeble fruits of his own sleep- 
h His suggestions ranged from 
yable fatherly proposal of a trip 
t2 world—with the accompanying 
‘plusion that the parting of young 
inevitably destroy their infatua- 
pen bribery in the form of sap- 
relets and pearls. And now the 
i after arguing himself hoarse, had 
ytooped to appeals to filial affec- 


yu poor dear, don’t you know the 
sss of women?”’ thought Adelaide, 
(mpassionately watched Conrad. 
ntht as well talk to the wind as to 
t daughter of yours. For she is in 
(, of the wind now, and the noise of 
g2at in her ears that she could not 
9 if she would. Duty and obedi- 
a be stone walls for men to cling to, 
omen they are only straws in the 


fn think,’ said Adelaide out loud, 
Py is a man’s emotion.” 
r)oked at her quickly, as if he un- 
% But Constance flared up angrily, 
‘ist time that evening lost her non- 
talm. 
ely don’t see why a tragedy has to 
q out of my marriage!”’ she cried. 
tthe use of dad’s acting like this? 
vre going to be hung or something! 
tuldn’t I marry? What have you 
aist Thor?” 
ishing eyes defied them to tell her. 
Ke Thorvald,” her father said 
y “but you don’t know him well 


fburse I do! How absurd!” 


n Thor doesn’t know you,” Ade- 
Maarked, 


f 
t 
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“T think I do,” Thor objected quickly. 

“Tt’s just a matter of time, then?’’ Con- 
stance asked, with a businesslike manner of 
getting things settled. “If Thor and I had 
met a year ago, you’d let us marry now?”’ 

“Tf you had met,” said Adelaide slowly, 
“a year ago—yes—and under different 
circumstances.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean, you’ve only been to Thor’s 
studio in New York once, haven’t you, 
Constance?”’ 

“Yes. But what’sthat got todowithit?”’ 

“A great deal, I think, if you are going to 
live there.” 

“T don’t see 

“Constance, dear, listen! Don’t be 
angry and impatient. Have you any idea, 
really, of Thor’s life?”’ 

“Of his life?” 

“The way he lives.” 

“Why, how absurd! I suppose he lives 
like everyone else.” 

“That’s just what I mean. You sup- 
pose—because you’ve known Thor here, in 
your own surroundings, among your own 
friends—that his life in New York is exactly 
like your own.” 

“Well, what if it isn’t? What difference 
would that make?” 

“'That’s just what I want to know,” said 
Adelaide. “If it would make any differ- 
ence.” 

‘Please don’t talk in riddles, mother!” 

“T suppose,” said Adelaide calmly, “that 
you do care a little, Constance, about your 
father’s feelings? Satisfying him, I mean, 
that this isn’t just a foolish infatuation, but 
the real thing?” 

“Of course,” said Constance, “if 

“Tf you can have your own way at the 
same time?” 

“Well, yes, of course,’ Constance ad- 
mitted, smiling. 

“T lay awake all night trying to think of 
a way to please everybody,”’ sighed Ade- 
laide. 

“And did you think of anything, Ade- 
laide?”’ asked Conrad hopefully. 

She smiled at him. 

“Wait a minute. Let’s agree first that, 
though Constance and Thor are awfully 
young, and have known each other only an 
absurdly short time, a long engagement is 
quite out of the question.” 

“And why is a long engagement quite 
out of the question?” demanded Conrad 
sharply. 

“Because,” replied Adelaide, “what good 
would it do? Suppose they did wait a year, 
or six months, would they know each other 
any better at the end of that time? It isn’t 
as if Thor lived here, or we in New York. 
And two or three flying visits back and 
forth wouldn’t be much use. Now, hon- 
estly, Con, do you think so?”’ 

“No,” he admitted, “I guess not. I 
don’t know how—unless Mr. Ware could 
stay on here for a while?”’ 

His face brightened at the new idea. 

“Could you?” he asked Thor. “I mean 
do another portrait—Adelaide, or Gay?” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Thorvald, “but 
T’d rather not.” 

“Don’t you consider me paintable?”’ 
Adelaide asked, though she quite under- 
stood Thor’s refusal. 

“Tt isn’t that,” Thor replied quickly. 
“But I must get back to New York. I have 
an exhibition coming on, and I want to get 
some pictures ready. And besides ——” 

He turned to Conrad. 

“You hadn’t an idea of having me paint 
a portrait until this came up. And so I— 
well, I’d rather not. But some other time 
I’d like to do the infant Me 

He smiled at Gay. 

“Just for fun,” he added. “She isn’t 
pretty, exactly, and of course her little nose 
and mouth are all out of drawing, but it 
would be fun to paint Flo-Flo just the 
same.” 

“T’ve told you not to call me Flo-Flo!” 
cried Abigail furiously. “Do you think I’m 
a poodle? Besides, I wouldn’t waste time 
posing for you!” 

“There’s no occasion for being rude, 
Abigail,’ reproved her father. 
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“Then he oughtn’t to call me Flo-Flo!”’ 

“Gay is the only member of our family 
who has no repartee,’ Adelaide apologized. 

“‘T hate cleverness, if that’s what you 
mean,” retorted Gay. ‘‘When I’ve any- 
thing to say I say it. Why spend hours 
thinking up how to say a perfectly simple 
thing so it will sound subtle?”’ 

“Touchez,’ acknowledged her mother. 
“Only not hours, dearest. I have a ready 
tongue. I rarely think,” 

“‘T thought so.” 

“Tsn’t she delightful?” laughed Ade- 
laide. ‘As brutal as a schoolboy son. And 
I love her rough, husky voice—don’t you? 


Though I know, of course, that she does it 
on purpose. Sometimes, when she thinks 
no one is noticing, a quite gentle, womanly 
tone creeps in.” 

“Don’t analyze me!” cried Gay indig- 
nantly. ‘“That’s just the way you talk 
about your dogs, mother.” 

“So Ido. But then, darling, I love you 
almost as much.” 

“Thanks. I like you pretty nearly as 
well as Grand Duchess.” 

“Her mare,’’ Adelaide explained to Thor. 
“T am flattered. Grand Duchess is an aris- 
tocrat and the most awful snob. Can’t 
well-bred horses make you feel parvenu? 
You ride, of course, Thor?” 

“‘Uged to—on the farm,’’ he replied. 
“Can’t afford it in New York.” 

“Ah!” sighed Adelaide. ‘And that 
brings us back to the same old problem. 
Love, as well as morals, may be only a 
matter of geography, but I am afraid matri- 
mony is an affair of the pocketbook.” 

“‘Oh, for heaven’s sake, mother!” Con- 
stance exclaimed impatiently. ‘Are you 
harping on that again? I’ve told you I 
don’t care!”’ 

And now Gay joined in her sister’s de- 
fense. 

““That’s true, mother! Constance really 
doesn’t care about money.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said Adelaide, “the 
people who don’t care about money are al- 
ways the ones who need it the most.” 

“Then,” said Constance angrily, “it 
isn’t the short time we’ve known each 
other? It’s only because Thor is poor! 
How contemptible!”’ 

“Tt’s both,” replied Adelaide boldly, 
‘and a hundred other things there’s no use 
telling you.” 

“You might as well. Goon.’’ Her tone 
was hard, defiant. It said: ‘‘Tell me any- 
thing you like, but I shan’t believe a word!” 

“In my opinion,” said Adelaide coolly, 
“you and Thor are utterly unsuited to each 
other, in every possible way.” 

“In your opinion,” Constance repeated 
the words in a freezing tone. ‘But it’s my 
opinion and Thor’s opinion that count.” 

“Of course,’ Adelaide agreed cheerfully. 
“After all, it’s your life, not mine, to be 
spoiled or made happy.” 

“Well, then?’ defiantly. 

“Well,” Adelaide drew a deep breath, 
“T’ve thought of something.”’ 

“What is it?” 

“You ask that in a tone, Constance, that 
says you won’t agree, no matter what it is.”’ 

“Not at all,” replied Constance. “If it 
isn’t too impossible.” 

“J don’t ask you for the impossible,” 
Adelaide said then in a new, tender tone. 
“Tye been young myself, and in love too. 
And I can remember. I don’t ask you to 
wait here for Thor, lonely and wretched, for 
months, without seeing him. I want you to 
gee each other every day. It’s right you 
should, and it’s part of my plan.”’ 

“And what is your plan?” Constance 
asked impatiently. ‘“‘Just what is it you 
want us to do, mother?” 


” 


“T only want you to find out,” said 


Adelaide, ‘‘if your love can stand the test 
of every day.” 

‘How silly!” cried Constance. 

But Conrad asked anxiously, “ Weil, Ade- 
laide, I don’t quite understand how they’re 
to see each other every day when vl 


“Tt’s very simple,” Adelaide replied | 
coolly. ‘They must have a trial marriage.” | 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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ASK ..ANY. RADIO... ENGINEER 


Burgess Batteries oper- 
ate the receiving sets of radio- 
equipped mail planes 


An every-night 
adventure of Burgess 
Radio Batteries 


NE of the reasons 

why you should al- 
ways buy Burgess Radio 
Batteries is that the bat- 
teries used by air-mail 
pilots — battleships — ex- 
plorers—and the leading 
recognized radio engi 
neers—are evolved in the 
Burgess Laboratories and 
manufactured in the Bur- 
gess factory. 


These batteries are 
identical with the batter- 
ies sold by your dealer 
and thousands of other 
good dealerseverywhere. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 


Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Bachrach says: “All my 
swimmers wear Jantzens” 


ORMAN Ross, Johnnie Weissmuller, Sybil 
Bauer and many other champion swim- 

mers owe their training to William Bachrach, 
veteran coach of the Llinois Athletic Club. 
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I Unbreakable 
rubber button 


2 Shaped to fit 
the body 
perfectly 
Patented 
bow-trunks— 
give perfect fit 
across hips 


4 Jantzen pat- 
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RED Dit ViEliNGG GIeRe Ts 


Wrote Bachrach to a friend: ‘I have never 
found a suit to compare with the Jantzen—and 
I guess I never will. Carl Jantzen ‘saw a vision 
of swimming as a great national sport and 
created a suit that has made this possible. A// 
my swimmers wear Jantzens for beach and all 
round wear.”’ 


497 of America’s leading physical instractors 
rank swimming first in health and fun, Of 
these, 478 say the suit Jantzen originated is 
the most practical for swimming. 


You see these Jantzen suits wherever champions meet. 
And you see them everywhere at pools and famous beaches. 


Wear a Jantzen to look your best and be free for all the fun 
of swimming. See the new Jantzens for 1926. Men's, 
women’s, children’s. For perfect fit just state your weight. 


Ask your dealer for red diving girl sticker or send 4c for 
two; ot 6c for four sizes of paint transfers of same for tire 
covers, rain slickers, etc. And send for catalog and sample 
of Jantzen-stitch fabric. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, Portland, Oregon 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS OF CANADA, LTD. 
(Canadian Corporation) Vancouver, Canada 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 
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OUR BROTHER 


(Continued from Page 9) | 


creature. On her head was a delicate trans- 
parent cap from which hung black narrow 
velvet ribbons. The three little children, 
two boys and a girl, played on the floor. 
The spicy steam of well-flavored soup added 
to the steam of the washing. 

“What ails you?” asked Mary. 

Startled by her voice, the children looked 
up from their play, and one by one came 
nearer to their mother. The tears continued 
to roll down William’s cheeks. 

“T had bad news.” 

Mary looked puzzled; for her nothing 
could be bad so long as she had this little 
house and these dear ones in her arms. But 
Mary had forgotten an old sorrow. 

“Samuel Kinzer is dead.” Usually the 
Hersheys spoke English, relapsing into 
their original tongue only when they wished 
to discuss matters not fit for the ears of 
children. 

Now, while William spoke in Pennsyl- 
vania German, the color and the light went 
out of Mary’s face. 

“What?” she cried in a harsh tone. 

“He’s dead.” Though it was entirely 
contrary to his intention, William, like the 
undertaker, told his news abruptly. “‘He 
shot himself. Also some evil woman.” Wil- 
liam looked away from Mary’s face. ‘‘I’m 
to go in and make arrangements for the 
funeral.” 

“Where is he?” asked Mary as though 
he still lived. 

“At the undertaker’s.” William walked 
round the room, taking off his coat and 
overalls, putting on a knitted jacket, then 
his coat. He was suddenly certain that 
Mary and Samuel had loved each other, but 
his considerate spirit inquired no further, 
whether Samuel’s fickle heart had changed 
or whether Mary had seen in time the 
danger of union with a spirit unanchored 
by religion. “I’m going now to see the 
brethren.” 

Mary said nothing; but from the depths 
of her blue eyes looked an anguished spirit, 
startled for an instant from its composure. 
It cried out soundlessly: ‘Let me be! Let 


me be! If you love me, go for a little while 
and let me be!” 
qr 

atta M HERSHEY drove slowly 

along, his mare picking her way from 
side to side so as to avoid the frozen ruts 
deeply carved in the dirt road. The hill was 
steep and she humped her hindquarters, in 
every motion a protest against this cold and 
dreary journey. Sometimes she stopped 
entirely and stood until William bade her 
gently to proceed. 

Usually as William drove down the road, 
he praised God for the beauties of the fer- 
tile land, but now he felt no gladness. Nor 
did he see anything that was beautiful. The 
sky was gray, the earth was gray, and many 
objects in the landscape had sinister asso- 
ciations. In this field, spring had brought 
to light the body of a man, frozen in a stack 
of corn where he had taken refuge. On the 
next farm stood the black ruins of a barn, 
set on fire after a quarrel. A few miles 
away, an old man, Job Sharretts, had 
been mysteriously murdered. William had 
proved an alibi for the accused. He had 
been unhappy over his notoriety, but he 
had done what was right. Now, himself in- 
nocent, he was concerned with perhaps a 
more terrible disaster. Several times he 
spoke aloud: 

“I must think on good things. I must 
think on the love of God. 

“Ah!” he cried at last. “I can pray!” 

Almost all the brethren whom he set out 
to see were sisters. First of all, he came to 
the house of the Erlenbaughs, where there 
were a father and mother and four daugh- 
ters. Sally, the oldest, was his contempo- 
rary, and he was acquainted with her affairs 
from her childhood. His face blanched as 
he recalled suddenly the reason for her 
remaining single. | 

He stood on the doorstep until he «lita 
a laughing shout, “Come in, William!” 


In the small kitchen were five’ 
many commodities. The Erlen]| 
marketers and the four sisters ¢ 
fortable livings without leaving , 
To a stranger they looked muc 
they were women of decided qj 
character though not of princip. 

The commodities were foods: 
of flour and sugar and butter 
baking, jars of fruit, a basket 
huge dishpan filled with horse, 
Round the stove were set Vess | 
with white cloths in which wasp 
for bread and doughnuts. At 1 
in the morning Erlenbaugh an| 
tired of the women, or the one | 
it was, or the one who had som. 
rand in Lanesville, would star 
carefully packed pies and cake: 
sauerkraut, apple butter and 
twenty dressed chickens, pats of 
cans of lard, besides supplies oj| 
vegetables which could be preser | 
deep cellar. 

Most of the things were alrea. 
for by their patrons; no Erlenbi, 
ucts ever went begging. 

Stout Mrs. Erlenbaugh, wh) 
name was Lucy, sat at the side oj; 
paring apples; stout Minerva, | 
daughter, sat near by, picking t 
from hickory nuts. The hickory: 
ered in the woods at the top o' 
of extraordinary intricacy 
ture and extracting them 
immeasurable patience; 
they brought a dollar a 
Hester rolled pie dough. 
wrapped in a warm jacket, with 
scarf over her head, was about {| 
heavy dishpan and depart for | 
where the strong odor would torti 
but herself. 

Sally had the place by the wi 
was suitable for the one who e 
most. She too was stout, and in]/ 
cheeks was no kinship with grief ¢| 
wholesome body no inclination to | 
She should have had a dozen chil(| 
alas, she was not likely to have i 
all her tragedy she was outwardly 
cheerful of the cheerful sisters. § 
manufacturer of rugs; through 
burlap large and small she drey | 
strands of cotton or of silk, produc | 
ture which she designed herself. 
not an artist, but her work had a}| 
quaintness and an_ unintentio 
wholly unconscious humor which 
the eye of the antique hunter, ar! 
find a suitable foreground for ¢/ 
father’s clock or an old bureau. Hi| 
waddling in solemn procession, we! 
than the barn in the near neight! 
her driver was larger than his a! 
steeds, her colors were by prefere' 
mary. | 

Sally earned good wages. The n! 
cost nothing; the regular patrons 
stall and those who wished to be 
poured out a wealth of silk and 
and cotton, and by working stea(’ 
could make two rugs in a week. 7 
of this week’s products hung over t| 
of a chair in the corner, the other wa‘! 
shape under her flying fingers. Fi 
she would receive ten dollars. 

Occasionally she laid one of her pi 
away in her painted chest in the attic 
of\ the Erlenbaughs had a paintec| 
and all were full to the brim. I) 
moods they laughed at them, in 
they remembered them with bitt 
William Hershey was married, * 
Kinzer was gone away, Eleazer He 
queer, handsome William Bashor 
tied to a wife who had gone back | 
world, and there were no other youn 
in the Erlenbaugh circle. : 

Sally called out a loud “Well, Will 
No one had ever told the Erlenbaugh 
shouts were unbecoming, and if the}} 
in Shakspere that a low voice is an ex¢ 

(Continued on Page 128) | 
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aisin Bread in \/acation Land 


Old Faithful Geyser, 


mp echo 
if National 
Popularity 


Through the Gates of the Valley, visitors from 
every state are motored past El Capitan into 
Yosemite National Park 


| 


ful Inn, like 


hotels in glori- 

elwstone, serves ‘ / At Camp 

iin Bread j ae 
: osemite, 
A\ES, ST, PAUL Ay Bia 
(©) PHOTO BY HILEMAN delightfully 
‘ # Chee 
In sublime settings, serving delightful surprised 
foods, the hotels of Glacier National Park to find Rai- 
are hard to leave. Above, Many Glacier sin Bread 

Hotel served 


ae If you haven’t been serving 
= Raisin Bread at home, start 
now. Surely your family will 
enjoy it. 


The better bakers make it 


with Sun-Maid raisins 


The better bakers make it with 
extreme care to please you. They 
fill it generously with raisins. 
Andtheraisins they use arenone 
other than Sun-Maid, the kind 
you yourself would use. 


sRoss of Augusta, Maine 
sross the table from Miss 
rons of New Orleans; Mr. 
eof Estherville, lowa sends 
« order with Mr. Dean of 
xYork City. At every meal 
‘2 hotels of our National 
k the nation’s taste in foods 
rly registered. 


Ad one thing that more and 
‘people are ordering there 
Risin Bread, the same de- 


your baker offers you. 
y y It comes from their ovens every 


day, but on Wednesdays they 
bake it special, because Wed- 
nesday has become a special day 
for Raisin Bread in so many 
homes. 


A nation’s appetite 
captured ! 


‘matter where people come 
r, they seem pleasantly sur- 
sd to find Raisin Bread on 
tables,” says Mrs. Curry, 
watches out for your com- 
tin Yosemite. 


Indeed, if you would join in 
the national custom of serving 
it on Wednesdays, the way to 
be sure of getting it is to give 
your baker or grocer a standing 


We serve lots of it,” says H. 
order. 


Joble, General Manager of 


aier Park Hotel Company. 
| A SUGGESTION TO CAMPERS 


Raisin Bread stays fresh and 
moist unusually long. And try it 
toasted over the coals. 


‘Very popular here,” says 
.M. Nichols, Manager of 
lwstone Park Hotels. 


|AISIN BREAD ___| = on Wednesdays 
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There’s 
where diluted oil 


costs you money! 


—in worn bearings, chains, 
timing gears, valve guides; 
worn piston rings and cylinders. 


You pay for crank case dilution, 
any way you figure it. Either you 
stand the cost of an expensive 
overhaul job to repair the dam- 
age caused by thinned out oil 
—or you trade in your car and 
accept a heavy depreciation loss 
because the motor is badly worn. 


Dilution Can Be Prevented 


Yet crank case dilution need not be a 
source of trouble and expense. If you 
Own a car equipped with the Skinner 
Oil Rectifying System you find dilution 
stopped at its source. 


The Skinner System intercepts the un- 
burned gasoline which usually passes 
down between pistons and cylinder 
walls to dilute the crank case oil—traps 
it before it gets by the pistons. 


This mixture is deposited in the Skin- 
net Rectifier, where heat from the 
exhaust gases rectifies the oil. The 
gasoline passes back to the combustion 
chambers, while the rectified oil returns 
to the crank case. 


The’ results —5,000 miiles and- more 
without the necessity of changing oil— 
perfect lubrication maintained—all 
excessive wear eliminated—motor life 
doubled—upkeep costs reduced — per- 
formance improved. 


Today, truly modern cars—more than 
60,000 to date—are equipped with the 
Skinner System. Mail the coupon be- 
low for complete information. 


SKINNER 


OIL RECTIFYING 


SYSTEM 


Skinner Automotive Device Co., Inc. 
1637 Lafayette Boulevard, West 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your booklet telling 
what the Skinner Oil Rectifier does and how it 


Operates. 


Nate St Se ee ee ee 


Street. 
City. 
Make of Car. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
thing it did not seem like a hint for every- 
day behavior. To be amused was to laugh, 
and to laugh was to yell. 

“Wie geht’s?” asked Mrs. Erlenbaugh. 
Seeing William’s face, she added another 
question: “Was fehlt?” 

William closed the door. The high tem- 
perature and the mixture of odors made 
him a little faint. The women looked at him 
in surprise. 

“T have bad news.’’ William blurted it 
out, not knowing what else to do, now that 
they all waited. “Samuel Kinzer is dead.” 

Mrs. Erlenbaugh laid down her knife 
and her half apple, Minerva ceased to pick 
at her hickory nuts and Hester to roll her 
pie dough. Lizzie stood with her hand on 
the knob of the door which led into the 
shed, the great pan resting on her hip. The 
eyes of all made a quick motion, first 
toward Sally, then toward William. The 
extent of their shock was indicated by their 
silence. 

“When?” asked Mrs. Erlenbaugh at last. 

“Yesterday.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know exactly.” 

“What ailed him?” 

“The undertaker came this morning,” 
stammered William, as if that were an an- 
swer. ‘‘He said, would we have the funeral 
at the meetinghouse, and I told him I sup- 
posed so, of course.” 

“What ailed him?” asked Mrs. Erlen- 
baugh. 

William stood paralyzed. Sally laid 
down her coarse needle and her long strand 
of bright red cloth. 

“What ailed him?” she asked. 

“Hewasshot.” Williamspoke brusquely. 

“Who shot him?” Sally’s voice was 
spirited, clear, high in tone, but her face 
was terrible to see. 

“He, himself.” 

Sally read William as an adult reads a 
child’s primer. 

“What else is there to it?” 

William’s courage failed. 
down now,” he stammered. 

“What else is there to it?” demanded 
Sally again. 

“He shot a woman with him.” William’s 
eyes said, “‘Oh, you poor soul! You poor 
soul!’”” There was no doubt here—there 
had been no dismissal; there had been jilt- 
ing, plain and cruel. 

“So!” Sally rose, her face quivering. 
“e So ! 99 

“Fetch me some apples from the ceellar,”’ 
commanded Mrs. Erlenbaugh, believing 
that Sally was trying to get out of their 
sight. Paying no heed, Sally walked past 
the table, past her mother, to the stairway 
door and ascending the first step, closed it 
behind her. 

“Let them bury him where they will!” 
said Minerva with passion. 

“T say so too!” cried Lizzie. 

“And I!” said Hester. 

“He’s our brother,” said William in a 
whisper. 

Mrs. Erlenbaugh looked at her daugh- 
ters. “His mother was my company girl. 
They were our friends from generation to 
generation. We must do what is right.” 

“Yes,” said William. “That’s what I 
think.” He laid his hand on the door—all 
would of course do what was right. “I’m 
going next to Stauffer’s.”’ 

“We could make you a cup of coffee,”’ 
offered Mrs. Erlenbaugh. 

William shook his head. “I must go.” 

_ But William did not go. He stood, his 
broad-brimmed hat still on his head, his 
hand on the door, listening. On the stair- 
way there was a sound as of someone de- 
scending awkwardly or carrying a burden. 
The others heard also and looked stupidly 
from where they sat or stood. The door was 
opened by Sally’s foot and she entered 
with her arms piled with woven rugs. She 
dropped them on the floor in the corner, 
and then began to pick them up one by 
one and lay them on the back of the chair 
which held the rug for market. 

“When we were in trouble, his parents 
stood by us,” said Mrs. Erlenbaugh, 
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gravely, almost sternly. “We’ll bring him 
home and let him lie in peace.” 

“You have right,” said Sally in a smooth 
sweet voice. “And these will help pay for 
the funeral.”’ 

Iv 

ILLIAM drove into Lanesville at two 

o’clock on Monday afternoon. He 
had called upon the Stauffer sisters and the 
two Shindledeckers and Elder Briner, and 
they, added to the Erlenbaughs and him- 
self and his Mary, constituted more than 
half the membership of the meeting. The 
Stauffers and the Shindledeckers, two pairs 
of maiden sisters, wept and agreed with 
him that Samuel must be brought home. 

“But it’s hard on you to go out in 
the world,” said Tilly Shindledecker. “TI 
couldn’t do it.” 

William knew Lanesville well, and hav- 
ing stabled his horse, had no difficulty in 
finding his way to the undertaking estab- 
lishment. The sky was no brighter, the 
general appearance of the town no more 
cheerful. In the square were gathered 
groups of people who had either come from 
Meyer’s Alley or who, having talked for a 
few moments, would depart in that direc- 
tion. Many looked with indignation down 
Charles Street, where at the door of the 
undertaking establishment an officer stood 
on guard. 

William walked round the soldiers’ mon- 
ument and down the street. Afraid of no 
officers or kings, he went up the step and 
asked to be admitted. Two men who had 
just been turned away laughed at his pre- 
sumption. The officer looked at him with 
respect. 

“What business have you here?” 

“T came to make arrangements about 
the body of my brother, Samuel Kinzer.”’ 

“He has no brother.” 

“He’s my brother in the eye of God. 
I’m to make arrangements for the burying 
of his body.” 

The officer stepped back to let William 
enter, the men who had lingered to see him 
dismissed took up their positions in front 
of the door. Others halted and the officer 
shouted at them to move on. They obeyed, 
but only to walk to the end of the block and 
then to return. There were soon a hundred 
persons walking up and down. The office 
of the Lanesville Tribune was only a little 
distance away, and Jackson Piper appeared, 
camera and tripod in hand. Stationing 
himself across the street on a high step, he 
smiled—he could get the crowd and the 
doorway and the officer and William Her- 
shey as he came out. 

He held his post alone for only a few 
minutes. Billy Sieber was in many places, 
but he was never for more than a few min- 
utes more than a block away from Meyer’s 
Alley or the undertaker’s establishment. 
He too approached, camera in hand. 

“Move over, Piper.” 

The undertaker’s establishment was fur- 
nished with elegance. In a large room 
which resembled a chapel, William en- 
countered the proprietor, who came for- 
ward and took him solemnly by the hand. 
The place was very quiet and there was an 
odor, not unpleasant in itself, but unpleas- 
ant in its suggestion, of heavy flowers, 
woolen cloth, and, vaguely, some per- 
fumed and alcoholic compound. 

“You're here.” Holding William’s hand, 
the undertaker led him into the next room, 
which was an office. 

“Yes,” answered William, “I’m here. 
It has been decided that we take our brother 
home. Thursday morning would be a good 
time for us; our elder is then free.”’ 

“Will you select the casket?” 

“Yes,”’ answered William. “It is our 
custom to have everything plain.” 

In the storeroom were rows of caskets 
upon shelves, caskets of black and various 
shades of gray and small caskets of white. 

“T would suggest a couch casket,” said 
the undertaker, but without much hope. 
“The side lets down and the body seems to 
lie naturally. It is less confining.” 

“No,” said William. “We will have) | 
everything plain, in the old fashion.” 

“Will you look at the body?” 
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“Yes,” answered William slowh 

The undertaker opened the door | 
other room. Far apart stood two, 
cotlike beds, each covered with «| 
pall. The windows were closely sh 
light came dimly from electric bul’ 
to look like candles. The undertake | 
on a brighter light and laid back th 
cover. 

“It is he,” said William. He be! 
holding his broad hat tight aga : 
breast. “It is he.” He lifted his h; 
pressed his quivering lips and the t 
gan to run from his eyes down into 
dish beard. “He ” William st\| 
speak and ceased; no words could 4| 
was in his heart. 

The undertaker replaced the velye 
He had meant to offer to raise th 
pall, but by the grace of God refrain 

“Tf it’s all right to the authorities, 
bring the body out Wednesday, a. 
can have the funeral Thursday.” | 

“Yes,” said William. “By tor! 
will give a great snow, but by Wed; 
the road should be cleared,” 

Escorted by the undertaker, he | 
through the chapel-like room. The’ 
standing outside heard them comil, 
opened the door, and like water 1 
over the edge of a submerged pa| 
crowd surged back. William saw ¢}| 
hungry faces of the throng and the b 
faces of Jackson Piper and Billy 
across the street above their ominou 
boxes. He lifted his hands to his fay 
it was too late. The officer interpo: 
large body between William and the | 

“Take him out the back way,” he; 
the undertaker. - 

William walked blindly throug 
chapel, through the office, throug 
storeroom, through the room with t] 
light, through another room whose 
ture he did not see. He was in ani 
in an empty alley, the cool gray air 
face, 

“Round that corner,” directed thei | 
taker. “Be quick, or they'll be here | 

William went quickly, praying | 
went. Seeking refuge from the faces 
crowd, refuge from the beautiful fi 
Samuel Kinzer, refuge from the other 
under the velvet cover, refuge from a 
sinful and poor and pitiful, he found} 
few reiterated words: “Oh, God hel 
Oh, God help us! Oh, God help us!’ 


} 
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ny EIGHT o’clock on Thursday ma 
Jackson Piper came down the sté 
the Tribune office. Carrying his ca} 
in its black case, he walked with care. 
steps were not easy to descend, cover | 
they were with snow which was fall 
fast that by the time the undertaker’ 
had cleared the lower end of the pave’ 
the steps were covered again. The || 
which William Hershey had prophesie| 
not fallen on Monday night, or on Tue ; 
or Wednesday, but it was falling now 
it had been falling since midnight. Bi 
the door waited Jackson’s car, whit 
had driven thither with difficulty. A 
low employe accompanied him to the ¢| 
“You're starting in good time.” 
“You bet I am!” Z 
“What time is the funeral?” 
“‘Half-past ten.” 
“Two hours and a half to go a 


miles!” 

“T’m going to pick up Sieber.” 

“Why not let him take his own | 
Perhaps he’ll get stuck and you'll hay) 
scoop.” 

“Perhaps I’ll get stuck and he'll h 
a scoop. If we’re stuck, we're stuck | 
gether.” 

Jackson started his engine. He ha 
snow; each year with the falling of § 
first flake he was tempted to abandon 
profession. Making an awkward tv) 
he ran on the trolley track and was i 
second facing the opposite direction fr) 
that which he wished to go. 

“That means round an unbroken bloc! 
he muttered. = 
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ber waited in the shelter of a 
yn the square. He, too, carried a 
‘;dhe, too, was inexpressibly loath 


ght I’d make something extra 
h,” he grumbled as he stepped in. 
vedger is sending its own man.”’ 
\quirer too,” said Jackson. “I 
Riding papers’]] have a man down. 
> be mighty scarce.” 
;; real news,” said Billy mock- 
“hat does the public care for the 
Sirt or the League of Nations or 
rr of a few hundred thousand 
») if a gentleman shoots a lady and 
nlf?” 
d Jackson’s shoulders ached from 
ce involved in keeping out of trol- 
kand getting round corners. The 
eed to grow thicker and the sky 
2, but happily there was no wind 
. r was still. Jackson turned at 
yrom the trolley line and into the 
lighway. 
“3, you don’t often get anything 
0 line like this. Lots of contrast 
nfor dramatics.”’ 
h)s.”’ Billy muffled his chin in his 
tough he did not wish to talk. If 
amy chance of fine writing it was 
n; Jackson’s, since he was.a native 
eion an alien. In his overcoat 
ys a tablet on which he had written 
ary sketch of his article. He had 
frords at the head, among them 
, “tragic,” “dramatic,” “eternal 
, “eternal peace.”” At the foot he 
«words which he meant to incor- 
nae finished draft—‘‘ droning voice 
pacher,”’ “wailing hymns,” and 
22s at which he looked with pride, 
| the sin, but none of the sinner”’ 
gt on the faces of the mourners 
v was on sea or land.” 
, too, had made preparation; he 
red a history of William Her- 
; from what he believed was his 
i, but which was really his imag- 
Villiam’s sect had little history ex- 
vof the larger body of Mennonites 
vh it had seceded; what Jackson 
pred was a history of the Dunkers. 
red himself upon his insight into 
noure. It was exceedingly unlikely 
)'00d-looking a man as Samuel 
cild have failed to make conquest 
aociates of his childhood, and he 
td to detect among the mourners 
1; that he had broken. Perhaps 
drocure a photograph of the coun- 
ns who had been scorned. 
(, too, had his concluding sentence. 
is he believed himself to be, far 
Tginative than Billy, and it ran 
i’ like this: ‘‘In olden times the 
Otransgressors were cast out into 
e, but in a more merciful age so- 
03 upon offenders with mercy. As 
Lners turned slowly away, three 
ls, soaring overhead, uttered harsh 
s10ugh cheated of their prey.” 
gt o'clock Jackson and Billy left 
il; at nine they reached Green- 
ymiles away. They had said little 
ler received the remarks of his 
in amiably. 
als a bad hill ahead,” warned 


/\ could drive we might get up,” 
eckson sharply. 
a drive an automobile. 
Or egg beater.”’ 
3g beater is up,”” announced Jack- 


I can’t 


evind’s up too,” said Billy. “I 
ewhy they don’t have the plow out. 
cer get there.” 

jill get there.” Jackson leaned 
d's though to propel the car with his 
Mgth. It sailed into the bank and 
d The door swung open under the 
ad something flew out into the 


| 
it’s my camera ——” cried Billy. 
‘jours or mine,” answered Jackson 


‘japed out. “It’s mine!” 


{ 
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“Too bad.” Jackson grinned; about the 
use of cameras there was no bargain. ‘“‘Give 
us a push; I can’t get out of this with the 
engine alone.” 

“You let me use your pictures,’ said 
Billy grimly. ‘Otherwise I don’t push.” 

“All right,’’? consented Jackson un- 
willingly. 

At half-past nie another mile had been 
covered. The windshield was opaque and 
Billy was compelled against every instinct 
of his being to step out and wipe it with the 
only handkerchief he had brought with him. 

“There’s a car ahead,”’ said Jackson. ‘I 
can tell from the ruts.” 

“Then don’t go too fast,” mocked Billy. 
“You might run into it.”’ 

At ten o’clock the clouds lifted. 
going to stop,” said Billy. 

“It’s going to get worse,” prophesied 
Jackson. “‘Hear the wind?” There was, it 
was true, an ominous whine. 

“Getting out will be nothing to getting 
back.”’ Jackson began to look frightened. 
“You'll see!”’ 

“There’sa car ahead,’ said Billy. ‘There 
are several cars.” 

“Perhaps it’s the men from Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

“There will be mourners from all direc- 
tions. These people are great for funerals; 
it’s their idea of a truly joyful occasion.” 

“Their taste differs from mine,” said 
Jackson. ‘‘Feel the wind? My glory, the 
car’ll turn over!” 

“There’s the meetinghouse,” said Billy. 
“There are a half dozen cars in sight.”’ 

“Let’s hope it won’t be long,’ said 
Jackson uneasily. “‘The sooner we get 
away, the better for us.”’ 

“Long!”’ repeated Billy. 
long. Three hours at least!’’ 

The meetinghouse, low and built of stone, 
was separated from the road by a little 
yard. Across the road was a substantial 
stone house. These buildings alone were 
visible in the white landscape. 

“‘T suppose some of these people live over 
there,” said Jackson. 

“Yes,” said Billy. ‘‘ Doubtless they will 
have a big dinner. We can feed there before 
we go back.” 

“Are we invited?” 

“T invite you.” 

Near the gate of the meetinghouse the 
two men stepped out. The other cars had 
driven beyond; apparently they, too,! had 
just arrived. 

“Do these people have large auto- 
mobiles?”’ asked Jackson. 

“No,” said Billy. ‘‘They drive horses. 
Back there is the shed where they stable 
them.” 

“T see,’”’ said Jackson, though because of 
the driving snow he saw but little. 

“The Sun man is here with his eyeglasses 
on a ribbon.” Even the short walk from 
the car to the meetinghouse door made 
Billy gasp and burned his face crimson. 
“Hurry in and get a place where you can 
see—that is, if it isn’t full.” 

“T’ll bet it is!” Jackson looked over his 
shoulder. The man with the eyeglasses 
was near at hand, and close behind there 
was another man. Jackson gave his snowy 
shoes a hurried bang against the step. 
“Enough reporters to fill the church.” 

“Call it church then,” said Billy under 
his breath, ‘‘and get laughed at.” 

Jackson opened the door and walked in 
ahead of his companion. If there was but 
one point of vantage he was determined to 
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fill it. But he halted in the doorway and 
stood stock-still. 

“Go on!”’ whispered Billy, shoving him. 

“This isn’t the place,” declared Jackson. 

“What you giving us?”’ Billy advanced 
and, with painful pressure of shoulder 
against shoulder, they entered. They had 
the effect upon those within of bursting 
into the room. Behind them came hurry- 
ing the passengers from the large auto- 
mobiles. 

“What ——” began a voice behind Billy. 

‘“Where ——” began another. 

In the silence two groups of human 
beings faced each other. Round the door 
stood ten men, some stout, some thin, and 
all metropolitan in aspect. The Sun man 
was very tall, his arm, lifting his eyeglass to 
his eye, was even with the heads of the 
others. 

At the front of the room were three 
persons—a little man with a reddish beard 
and two women, both taller than he, one 
stout and one thin. The man, William 
Hershey, wore a short-coated black suit; 
the two women, who were the Shindle- 
decker sisters, wore white transparent caps 
with hanging ribbons of black, dark dresses 
whose design could not be seen because of 
the thick knitted jackets over them, and 
capacious aprons over all. 

William had a dust brush in his hand, 
and each of the sisters a cloth. There was a 
fire in the stove; its little hissing was the 
only sound. All round, visible through 
many windows, was snow—snow filling the 
air, piling on the north and west to the 
window sills, covering all but the tops of the 
low gravestones. There was no body, there 
was no preacher, there were no mourners. 

The silence lasted an amazing time, then 
was broken by a dozen questions uttered 
all at once. 

‘‘Where is the body of Samuel Kinzer?”’ 

“‘Isn’t the funeral here?” 

“Where will the funeral be?”’ 

A shrill voice in the back row cried out 
angrily, ‘‘Is this a trick?”’ 

The fire snapped; William Hershey and 
the Shindledeckers looked at one another 
amazed. 

‘“‘Who are you?” asked one of the 
strangers. 

“‘T’m William Hershey. These are Betsey 
and Tilly Shindledecker from across the 
street. We’re redding up.” 

One of the strangers sniffed the air 
audibly. Faintly, but unmistakably and 
ominously, there penetrated to the con- 
sciousness of each an odor, alcoholic, faintly 
perfumed, a little sickening. 

“Redding up after what?” 

William took a step forward. His face 
was white; since Monday he had suffered 
emotion which had taken pounds from his 
spare frame. His face was also glorified; in 
his eyes was the reflection of torchlight, 
the recollection of tears and wailing, and 
the recollection also of peace to which the 
world was a stranger. 

“‘We had here last evening a funeral,” he 
explained clearly. ‘‘Our brother, Samuel 
Kinzer. It was our intention to have it this 
morning, but we expected this great snow 
and last evening we got our people to- 
gether.” 

“He isn’t buried?”’ 

William’s eyes sought the white expanse. 
“Yes,” said he. “He lays by his mom and 
pop. He’s safe.” 

“‘Did the undertaker know?”’ asked Billy 
Sieber furiously. He saw his broken camera, 
he remembered the hours he had spent 
upon his composition, he thought with ap- 
prehension of the return. 

“No,” said William. ‘‘He brought the 
body yesterday, that was all. We do other 
things for ourselves.’’ 

William looked from face to face. The 
two women stood like uncomprehending 
statues, their mouths open; but William 
understood, and William, knowing the 
world, could pity the worldlings. He looked 
out at the driving snow and back at the 
confounded faces. 

“‘T’m sorry you made such a mistake,” he 
said quietly. ‘‘Now you would best get 
quickly on your way.” 
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for a week of days, and there was a dazzling 
buoyancy in her eyes this morning that 
made a man want to be high-keyed even to 
come near. A back like hers would never 
get tired. 


Deserted streets of Concepcion at midday, 
and Milt entered under the sign, ‘“‘The 
Lazaret, John Lindlahr, Est. 1885.”’ The 
broken flags of the walk had been drenched 
with water that morning. Darkish cool 
within; a middle-aged German polishing 
glass back of the long bar. Many pictures 
on the dim walls—harness horses and run- 
ners, ships in full and storm rig, faces of 
wrestlers who grappled and fighters who 
had walloped one another, before war really 
began in the world. At either end, noon 
daylight showed—an old man sitting with 
his pipe in the back yard, and presently a 
movement in front—Bud Husong’s ab- 
surdly short and decorated boots showing 
under the swinging half door there, and two 
small white ones close together just behind. 

“Why, here’s Mr. Conway!’”’ Miss Hemp- 
stead said, entering. “‘You’re certainly an 
artist in finding the interesting places.’ 

Under the swinging door, a moment 
afterward, appeared a mother dog with a 
scarred back. She stood doubtfully a second 
or two, then slid in and straight to Milt, 
pried her head under his coat between his 
hand and hip and pressed it there. 

“She sees no one else, Mr. Conway.” 

““We met in the street this morning,” 
Milt said. A big patch of pink hide showed 
with extra ugliness in the shadows. 

“‘T wonder what happened to her back?”’ 
Miss Hempstead asked. ‘‘That’s the sec- 
ond one today I’ve seen scarred that way.” 

““Douch of high life’’—from the German 
behind the bar. “ Deakettle.”’ 

“You mean they pour boiling water?’ 

“Dose Mexicans don’t have a heart 
when dey feel like it,”” he explained. 

Miss Hempstead blanched—the girl 
who Quinlan said would bulldog a steer 
to preserve her code. In this swift pallor 
Milt’s trained eye perceived that the vivid 
coloring of a moment ago hadn’t been 
handiwork. They rose. She only came to 
his shoulder—incredibly lithe and slender. 
Outside, the mother dog moved away about 
her own affairs. 

“She’s got puppies somewhere,” Miss 
Hempstead said. 

Without noticing, they had come to the 
very edge of the barracks. A Mexican 
soldier held out his rifle crossways on the 
walk and they had to move to the opposite 
side of the street. 

“Doesn’t it look attractive in there?” 
Miss Hempstead wanted to know, peering 
into the portal from the distance. 

“They haven’t got you folks placed 
yet,” Bud remarked. “I'll set ’em straight. 
I was down here last fall ridin’ herd on the 
grapes, and we had some trouble then. 
The big boss can have anything he wants 
here in Concepcion, but they don’t feel 
just the same about it in-country a ways.” 

Milt began to grasp the significance of 
oily grapes. The twenty laden burros they 
had come with were only one of a string 
of pack trains from Yuma—Mat Quinlan 
establishing a depot preparatory to start- 
ing oil operations; a forest of derricks 
round the town presently, smudged skies; 
a highway of roaring trucks over the Santa 
Clara Mountains to the border; chaste 
Concepcion, a grimy oil town. Milt was 
inclined to side with San Miguel and the 
interior. 


That evening they watched the bur- 
nished shoulder of the Spanish gentleman 
in the moonlight from their upper veranda 
at the inn. Low singing and guitars from 
the plaza below, and a soft-bearing wind 
from the sea. Concepcion sang La Golon- 
drina and another very foolish song, 
“Adios, me parte el alma.” 

“They’re always saying and singing 
adios,” Miss Hempstead whispered. ‘‘They 
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don’t go away anywhere, but love to think 
of languishing partings and hear their 
voices making believe the adios of a lifetime 
has come.” P 

Most of the soldiers were off duty. From 
the veranda they watched how the men and 
maids met and paired and vanished. 

“They don’t seem ever to find out!” she 
said suddenly. 

“What?” 

“That it all means bondage. . . . Not 
for me. I love freedom too well. I want 
many friends, but no one to say do this or 
that!” 

She had made him very comfortable 
with rugs and pillows; a tray of native and 
northern cigarettes at hand; a jar of fruit 
juice with the color of Concepcion grapes 
in it. Milt felt himself getting more and 
more awake. 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t give up my wide 
world for one man—ever!”’ she said with 
deep decision. “I like men, but I’d never 
move into one man’s house to stay.” 

“Tsn’t there always a man somewhere 
waiting to rock a picture like that?” he 
asked. 

She refrained from denial or confession. 
She wasn’t restless; she wasn’t easily to 
be seen through or found out. What it was 
she wanted, she seemed able to keep to her- 
self without effort. Fanny, Carlotta and the 
others—he had always seen through— 
their whole game tiresome after an hour 
or two. 

“What would you do if he came?” he 
asked. 

“T’d get on the first available truck or 
train and keep going.” 

“You—run away!” 

“At least until I had a chance to think 
it out.” 

He laughed to himself. She’d run away 
if only to stage her surrender. 

“ Adois, me parte el alma’’—the words of 
the foolish song came up to them from the 
plaza. 

“What a place to run to—here to Con- 
cepcion!’’ he said. : 

“How much nicer to be here—heart- 
free,’ she answered. 

By common impulse they went down 
into the plaza and danced with the others 
under the Spanish gentleman. 

“Notlike aman—not like a man,” played 
in his brain from the guitars. As they 
parted on the veranda a while afterward 
words reached him that didn’t help his 
sleep: 

“As we danced, the strangest feeling 
came over me—that we had something big 
to work out together!” 


Bud Husong was showing a marked 
masculine pique—altogether too much 
time on his hands to attend to the affairs of 
the big boss. Milt was better each day, his 
head lifting. The force he had formerly 
shot into selling woolen yarns, colored 
yarns, was spreading forth into his life for 
Concepcion days. The town was 
quite a way back, the curving shore 
stretched interminably ahead. They were 
walking southward on the strand at low 
tide after a swim, and chose a warm hum- 
mock with a positive satin sheen to rest on, 
but began at once to be conscious of a taint 
in the air. Milt saw they had halted at the 
mouth of a little canyon, red-necked kites 
rising and falling from the shadowed brush. 

“Dead horse or something. We’d better 
go,” he said. 

She responded with unprecedented haste, 
and he noted something of the same look 
as in the Lazaret over the mother dog’s 
burns. And this was the girl who swam 
out in the surf far beyond where he cared 
to follow. 

That afternoon they skirted the dunes 
among the idling vineyards, reéntering the 
town through a dilapidated lane where a 
series of fence posts was crowned with 
cattle skulls. Her shoulder brushed his 
arm as their steps quickened. 


“Why do they do these things?” she 
asked desperately. ‘“‘It’s as if they liked to 
play—as if they actually cherished these 
things of death.”’ And yet she was entirely 
unawed by the soldiers. ‘‘I’ll never be sat- 
isfied until I get into that patio,” she had 
told him, when they had forgotten the bar- 
racks again, almost bumping into the rifle 
of the sentry on post in front. 

Very early one morning they started out 
toward the hills, the mother dog following 
past the edge of town this day, a thing 
that hadn’t happened before. 

‘Perhaps she has decided that her pup- 
pies are ready to shift for themselves,” 
Ruth said. 

It seemed somehow different this morn- 
ing. They kept on, climbing into their sec- 
ond wind, until they entered a great azure 
lull. The entire harbor curve was in view 
and Concepcion lay upon the shore like a 
bit of plastic art. The air, still fresh with 
dawn, was clean with the smell of sage, the 
brown earth strewn with greasewood brush 
and fuzzes of cactus here and there. Ruth’s 
skin glowed from the effort of the climb. It 
was as if the music had just stopped, Milt 
thought, reminded of their dances in the 
plaza. 

Down the slope some distance, the 
mother dog now began a queer empty bark- 
ing. The oddity of it was that no such 
sound had been heard from her before. 
They tried to study out the cause, but not 
a movement showed on the distant slope. 
Just then Milt’s glance happened to fall to 
the sand close to Ruth’s foot—a creature 
there, less than two inches long. It looked 
stationary and bone-pale. He had never 
seen the like before, and yet that hooked 
tail roused some sort of ancient familiarity. 
Her foot moved and the tail lashed forward 
venomously. The trick was how to make 
way with the thing without her seeing it. 
Anyone so knocked out by a burned dog or 
a few ox skulls 

“T see the fishing boats are coming in,” 
he remarked, and bent to swipe the crab- 
like affair with a limp magazine. It was 
still there—had merely settled and hooked 
to the sand. 

“The fishing boats are going out,” she 
laughed. ‘And that was very kind of you, 
but I’m not afraid of scorpions—only of 
human cruelty. See its eyes—no head 
whatever—just a bridge for its glasses!” 

Now a climax of barking called their eyes 
beyond, and quite as if materialized, a 
Mexican with a rifle arose on the slope be- 
low them, waving his broad hat. Others ap- 
peared, and from a hollow far to the right a 
horse’s head showed, a man climbing into 
the saddle. Milt turned and met Ruth’s 
eyes. Quiet—not a blur of fear—a trace of 
humor, even. 

“We've forgotten,” was all she said. 

He started to mutter about his blame for 
their being so far from town, but her eyes 
held his the fraction of a second longer. A 
world in it, no details. Milt felt he was 


' being weighed in a fashion that had noth- 


ing to do with pounds. 

“We're both to blame—no further words 
about that!”’ 

Seven men, counting the one on horse- 
back—faces they hadn’t seen before, armed 
men, but not in soldier dress, 

“T haven’t even a jackknife,” he whis- 
pered. 

“We'll do as they say.” 

They rose to meet the Mexicans stand- 
ing. Clumsily, the party gathered close, 
evidently not yet knowing whether to be 
courteous or rough, their eyes turning to 
the man on the pony—a slim young Mex- 
ican, very dark, with clean-cut chin and 
eyes deeply shadowed under the drooping 
rim of his great hat. Sefior PAjaro, the 
others called him. He spoke casually— 
words Milt didn’t understand, but his 
gesture was unmistakable—for them to 
turn inland and keep going. Now they felt 
the hands of the men pushing them | up- 
slope, and back of them, outside the circle, 


the mother dog kept up her # 
ing. Milt missed the movement 0 
in the saddle, but from his side he | 
cry, “Qh, don’t!’ as a shot soun | 
A flicker of white smoke oyer ¢| 
neck vanished, but the smile of i 
Mexican stayed. “Oh, don’t!” Se | 
in the air about Milt’s ears, al] 
poignant since the barking had 
Ruth had crumpled for a see ; 
straightened at once, though | 
hands held tightly to his arm, Th| 
turned to him had a deathly look’ 
the trace of a smile. 
“Don’t say anything—don’t 
thing!” she repeated. “Tt will be 
Only it was so—unexpected!” 
Milt was in a sudden fog of || 
above all that, a kind of bright | 
the way she pulled herself togeth| 
“Don’t be afraid for me!” ghe| 
pleadingly. “We mustn’t let any: 
that hamper us.”’ 
They were over the range of hill 
cut off from behind. The young My) 
El Pajaro, they heard him spok 
the others, when not directly adi| 
turned often in the saddle, not de: 
look at them, but to scan the back | 
drank from his canteen, without! 
them water. They plodded on 1| 
heightening sun until the forenoo 
Any high humor connected with 
sode had gone out with the shot. 
inclined to feel ugly toward the | 
Mexican, but more toward himsel)| 
ing disobeyed Quinlan’s warning y | 
along. The rest was astonishmei 
qualities she showed —asking no fi| 
pecting no protection—quite like| 
man. Not a word from her about | 
they walked—silence between the| 
that had to do with drink. He fc 
tacit taboo hard to keep hims 
thoughts of Johnny Lindlahr’s cx’ 
ret, and the like, crowding in. 
The day seemed endless alread | 
was not yet noon when, over a 
they saw whitewashed ‘dobe bui| 
the hollow below, several corrals s 
ing, with a few horses and cattle. | 
men hurried forth to join their ca’ 
fore the edge of town was reached: | 
of elation in the air, much congré'| 
“sefioring” to the young Mexican 
brought them in. 
“El Pajaro! El Pajaro!” thi 
called. 
“Tt means ‘The Bird,’” Ruth wl! 
“This can’t be San Miguel,” 
“No, it’s only a pueblo. I’ve hi} 
Miguel is twenty-two miles from | 
cion. We couldn’t have come mi| 
ten or twelve, but don’t you—d' 
hope we’re not going farther today 
voice was husky with thirst. | 
In the single sandy street they | 
scoffing laughter of children anc’ 
glances from the women in thet 
windows. El Pajaro had not apd 
| 


Three or four others joined him 01 
and away they rode inland at 4) 
Milt and Ruth were shoved by the? 
remained under a low broad lintel’ 
a littered earthen floor to an mne’ 
the door of which had sagged 0] 
hinges, scraping the clay floor. I 
upon them heavily at last. 

The place was dry, but strew| 
dusty straw, bits of tin, paper, TOP 
At one end, toward the peak of | 
roof, was a triangular opening, wh: 
single glimpse of sky showed. A/ 
lesser door led to a small court, but 
walls and locked gate cut off most 
light. si] 

“T think it’s their way of dealit 
my uncle,” Ruth said after a time. | 

“Kidnaping you to deal with hii 

“ce Use” ' 

The main door was being pushet 
from outside. A canteen was thr’ 
dripping, heavy. A grapy smell 1 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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9 a few hurried swallows. 
yt wine,” she said. “It’s cool. 
god drink and then I’ll have some 


ere standing near the smaller 
1¢ one of the village dogs started 
_ filt met a pitiful look; her hands 
sim, but only for a second. After 
yat together, propped against the 
vaing the triangle of sky. It was 
n. More and more, in this dusky 
“became aware of the effects of 
yralleled forenoon. 
n that dog would stop barking,”’ 
idrowsily at last. 
s; very still for a long time. 
ted,” he thought whimsically. 
wle formed on his lips at length, 
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e.ad actually sagged a little. One 
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«od, was to see through people of 
aisex, but it hadn’t even occurred 
<loubt that a real doze had stolen 
jipon this one at his side. Her 
s;was evenly delicate. She didn’t 
ren in sleep. Something 
) world—her code of companion- 
|, Certainly a filthy hole for her 
ed up in, the little court no bet- 
Heathers and a chicken head or 
|. Hardly fair of her to fall 
il this though. 
ired,”’ he muttered, as if the word 
rhovering on his lips all the time 
1% slow smile held. 
oking of the dog sounded nearer. 
red restlessly, her words rapid, al- 
edible. “Woolen yarns—colored 
--”? Now she raised up slowly in 
dvs. A curious vacant feeling, he 
oeel himself sitting clear again. 
‘thought I was being caught in 
ui. skeins!’’ he heard, in the queer 
child not fully awake. 
1 of shots out in the hills; another 
vifle fire, nearer. Milt was cramped 
tig against the wall. 
ju suppose they’ve come for us— 
drs of Concepcion?’’ asked the 
tis side. 
inal isolated shots for ten minutes 
hen they heard footsteps in the 
on; the sagging door was thrust 
. The slick hair of Bud Husong 
-tst thing Milt saw, then the uni- 
f2veral Concepcion soldiers crowd- 
uamong the townspeople. 
|| Conway,” said Bud, the tone 
icold. His eyes darted past Milt 
shadows where the girl stood. 
‘1, Miss Hempstead, I’ve fixed to 
tt of this.’’ 
“k a step toward him, hand out, 
martain movement. Milt found 
(awing back. 


t Conway,” Bud added blandly, — 


wen’t got you clear yet. It’s a 
‘itis. I don’t like the feel of this 
Tey’re up to something—most of 
mlks gone. Told ’em I’d cut the 
| bbons if they didn’t give her up.” 
wertainly worked fast,’’ Milt said. 
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_; would have taken a young army 
yi back from there.” 
unean they are willing to let me 
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43 all I could fix so far.” 

\th him quickly!””—from Milt. 

you know—it couldn’t be like 


lien formed a question, but Bud 

first: “What do you mean, Miss 

tid?” 

Oldn’t go and leave one who was 

wh me.” 

uvon’t go—with me?” 

hy 

i‘tions fused in Milt’s brain—that 

nst leave; that he must stay; that 

ane with her the way she looked 

‘did be too much to ask of any 
was actually an ordeal to take his 

her; but doing so, he found the 
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face of Bud Husong not six inches from his 
own—stirring unpleasantness to be so close 
to Bud’s mouth, as the whisper came out: 

“You poor son—of a ribbon-counter 
clerk!’’ And Bud clumped out on his very 
short high-heeled boots. 

“Why, he thinks I fixed it—for you to 
stay!” Milt breathed incredulously. 

“Don’t pay any attention!” 

They were alone, but the moment had 
changed. 

“You should have gone! You must go 
with him now!” he began. ‘It was my 
fault to let you get out in the hills this 
morning.’”’ Though her hand restrained, he 
went to the door. 

“‘Tt’s no use. I’m going to stay until we 
both go!”’ 

“‘But—oh, Bud!” he called, and turned 
to her hotly. ‘‘You’re too much for me! 
I can’t play up to your game!”’ He heard 
the Mexicans outside repeating his call, 
but no answer from Bud Husong. ‘What 
would theré be to explain—in case of acci- 
dent—to you?”’ he demanded. 

““Why should we explain anything?’”’ 

He was pinned by her eyes again and the 
sense that there was a marvelous carving 
between them; that all words—his and 
hers—were foolish chips flying away. 

“But you—don’t you see he’s right? I 
am a ribbon-counter clerk in all this 
shooting-Mex stuff!’ 

“He’s just a boy! Don’t spoil it, please. 
I’ve got to do it as it seems to me.”’ She 
came close. “Why, all my life I’ve been 
asking for a chance to prove that a woman 
has her own kind of courage and the right 
to use it!” 

The big door screeched again on the clay. 
Bud stood there with an altered show- 
down look. 

“T’m on to their game now. They’ve got 
a party coming from San Miguel! Come 
on—yes, both of you—and you can’t come 
too quick!”’ 

He almost ran from them, leaving the 
door open. Outside, they found him stand- 
ing at the head of his own pony and holding 
another, which he had commandeered in 
the pueblo for Ruth. Fifteen soldiers had 
come with him from Concepcion—little 
men muttering with eagerness to start 
back. 

Milt took his place among them. He 
couldn’t make himself believe this was all 
one day, the sun scarcely tipping to after- 
noon, as they passed forth into the burning 
light of the hills again. 

“Step out!’ Bud urged. 
after us from San Miguel.” 

Sweating minutes, the little Mexican sol- 
diers often breaking into a run to keep up. 
Ruth, riding at Bud’s side, turned back with 
uncertain look. Milt beckoned her forward. 
He was utterly lacking in personal resent- 
ment toward the man on the toppy white 
pony ahead. As for himself, he was like a 
boy who had dangerously messed things, 
and herewasaman come toset him straight. 
This man had sensed their danger and fol- 
lowed with an outfit from Concepcion; he 
had bluffed the pueblo to turn them loose 
and was now seriously reckoning the pos- 
sibility of pursuit from San Miguel. No 
joke about that last either. Less than 
thirty minutes out in the hills, Bud turned 
in the saddle, reporting a party after them. 

“They’re mounted—a lot of em. We're 
going to catch hell, pronto!” 

All Milt saw so far was dust; but minutes 
afterward, as he ran in the midst of the 
gasping Mexican soldiers, the first long 
shots were loosed over them from behind. 
Bud reined up, turning to Ruth. 

“You're to keep on going—that’s all I 
ask of you, miss.”” He wheeled to Milt, a 
cold glint in his eyes. ‘‘ Now’s your chance, 
mister,” he said with his peculiar smile. 
“We're going to have a party right here— 
not your style. I’m going to let you save 
your hide—with the woman!” He stepped 
down from his white top horse and held out 
the bridle rein. “‘ You won’t have to ride. 
All you’ll have to do is to hang onto Ted’s 
pommel and follow her home!”’ 

The little party of Mexicans had halted, 
but began to break in the crush of the fire 


“They’ll be 
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from ‘behind. Bud jerked round, to see 
that Ruth hadn’t obeyed. 

“Jump aboard, hombre!”’ he added furi- 
ously to Milt. ‘‘Maybeshe’ll go with you!”’ 

One thing Milt knew clearly—that he 
couldn’t see himself in that silver-mounted 
saddle, booting a reluctant pony toward 
Concepcion, not even with Ruth Hemp- 
stead at his side. 

“No, Bud, that’s a one-man horse,” he 
said. 

Between them sounded Ruth’s voice: 
“We'll all stay together!” 

Bud’s angered face turned to the sky—a 
wordless curse. He swung his leg over the 
saddle and bent down to Milt: “‘You’ve got 
her goin’, but Quinlan will kill you, if I 
don’t live to!” : 

He roweled the white one and galloped 
down slope, herding back the fleeing Mex- 
icans as if they had been sheep, then 
stretched his party out in a ragged line to 
make a stand. 

“Don’t fire yet, asses!’’ he yelled in mixed 
Mexican. “‘ Wait till you get something to 
shoot at!” 

The frightened little men of Concepcion 
huddled down behind clumps of greasewood, 
hands fumbling at their rifle locks. It was 
utterly new to Milt as the violence of a col- 
lision in the street—the shock of the bullets 
flying close by. 

“You'd better get down from your horse,” 
he said carefully to Ruth. ‘Lie down flat.” 

She obeyed, but was yanked over the 
ground by the bridle rein of her pony,which 
kept jerking away, stamping his front feet 
as the slugs whistled close. 

Bud raced the white one along his ragged 
line, yelling, ‘‘Pick "em out! Don’t waste 
your rounds!’”” Then he spurred in close 
to where Milt was on his knees, empty- 
handed, looking up. 

His mouth opened as he leaned down, but 
whatever Bud meant to say concentrated 
in one word, half a cough, ‘‘ Plugged!” 

He had lost a stirrup, both hands holding 
fast to the pommel, his back taking a limp 
curve foreign to any horseman. Now 
queerly, in the din, a little sentence heard 
awhile back came to life in Milt’s brain, 
“‘He’s just a boy!’”’ Also there was a kind 
of inner core of silence that he entered right 
then, forgetting the shots in the air. He 
moved close to the white pony—held up his 
arms. Bud plumped down into them like 
an old friend. Milt carried his burden to 
Ruth’s pony and lifted it across the flanks 
back of the saddle, holding the figure in 
place as he turned to the girl, putting 
everything he had in the words: 

““Won’t you—do this thing for me? 
Won’t you take him out of this and leave 
me to bring in the men?”’ 

Her head bowed. ‘‘Hold fast to me!” 
she called to Bud, gaining the saddle in 
front of him. Her heels pressed, and the 
man left standing behind on the sand saw 
the figure of Bud Husong waver and right 
itself, the words somehow flung back: 

“T’m doing what you ask, because 
you But, oh, please come quickly!”’ 

Bud’s white pony followed them, empty 
saddle, head held high, to keep from tramp- 
ing his bridle rein. 

“To bring in the men,” he had said—a 
smile in that. The little soldiers of Concep- 
cion were fanning in a generally seaward 
direction, bringing themselves in as if it 
were the Lord’s business. Only one that 
sat up and waved drunkenly to him, then 
flopped back. Milt bent over him—ashen 
eyelids, fallen jaw. 

“Plugged!’”’ he muttered, picking up the 
rifle and starting to run. 

Alone—he had all Sonora to himself. 
The hammering of horses always closer, 
bullets kicking up the sand about, didn’t 
break the illusion. Sometimes it was a fox 


he felt like, sometimes a stag or a woolen: 


bunny; then again as if he were one man 
left in the world, dangling alone under the 
blinding sun. A deep lasting laugh back of 
everything—that she had done what he 
asked. His throat was cracking, the words 
gasped, ‘‘Woolen yarns, colored yarns,” 
not because he had given five years of his 
life to them, but because they had been on 
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91% of the builders we 
queStioned, said damp 
plaster was the mos fre- 
quent cause of warped 
doors. 


Ordinary French doors are 
prone to warp, as they have 
no heavy cross rails. 
Laminex construction rem- 
edies this prevents 
warping. 


E ASKED leading build- 

ers in numerous cities 
to tell their experiences with 
door-troubles, warping, 
shrinking, swelling. 


The extraordinary number of 
responses showed that com- 
mon doors give plenty of trou- 
ble. Frequent causes named 
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Ordinary doors warp 
when exposed to dif- 
ferent temperatures on 
each side. . bathrooms 
. . closets . . kitchens. 
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and cross rails are built on a core of 
interlocking blocks with the grain 
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parts, including the plywood panels, 
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proof cement and placed under tre- 


were: Damp plaster.. 


mendous hydraulic pres- 


uneven temperature 
on each side of door, 
such as bathroom, 
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doors .. unloading in 
damp places . . damp 


warehouses. 
All such conditions affect 


sure for 24 hours. 
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replacement guarantee 
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her lips, coming up from sleep. . . . Scor- 
pion and fishing boats—dancing under the 
moon—‘‘skeins and skeins ” His head 
veered about to find one rifle wavering to 
fix itself upon him across the neck of the 
nearest galloping horse. 

“What did I ever do to that fellow?” his 
mind queried. 

The bullet crashed by, no nearer than 
many another. That was the instant he 


| first heard the shouting down slope toward 


Concepcion. 

“All over,’”’ he muttered. ‘‘They’ve got 
round in front’”—only he couldn’t quite 
understand. Those coming up were on 
foot, and his pursuers behind had halted. 
He sat down in growing cold surprise—the 
violence of death held off—or was he done 
for and didn’t know it? They were running 
over him—not horses from in-country, but 
men in uniforms up-slope. 

Ruth Hempstead’s voice—his suspicion 


| deepened that he was out of his head— 


when her pony from the pueblo cleared 
from the dust. 

Her hands touched his throat and shoul- 
ders. His eyes fell away from her pene- 
trating look. 

“Oh, I say, why did you come back? ”’— 
his voice still breathless. 

“T turned back with the rescue party. 
The others took care of Bud. Tell me, are 
you hurt—where?”’ 

“Don’t know that I am, only that was 
some running for a yarn vender.” 

A minute or two afterward he began to 
get it straight that Concepcion had sent 
out a second party of soldiers from the 
barracks. Evidently this fresh outfit had 
put to flight the horsemen from San Miguel, 
for numbers of them were coming back 
toward them now, two prisoners in their 
midst. One—they saw him at the same 
moment—K] Pajaro, limping and so 
dwindled and commonplace, down from his 
horse. Ruth listened to the excited talk of 
the soldiers for a moment. 

“They say they caught him because his 
horse was shot from under,” she reported. 
“They say he’s an old enemy of Concep- 
cion. Oh, I hope ——” 

She said no more. They took turns rid- 
ing, one horse between them, over the 
lessening hills toward the tumbling bells of 
Concepcion. The miracle of it was that it 
was still day when they reached the streets. 
Milt would have turned at once into Lind- 
lahr’s Lazaret, but the time had come for 
the portal of the barracks to open. Many 
women and children of the town were al- 
ready gathered in the stone-paved patio, a 
further aggressive movement from San 
Miguel not being considered impossible 
that day. 
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A sort of celebration was being 
the patio—a big wooden frame Tah 
center—but the two did not ts, 
asking to be taken at once to By’ 
A soldier led them through a ce | 
and into a grassy court, where | 
haired one lay propped on a (| 
shadows. That peculiar smile fo. 
Milt quickly grabbed the ha. 
stirred to lift. They had to bend | 

“Your style’s different, mister 
to liking it toward the last.” 

“T liked yours all the time,” gq | 

Bud had another remark to }| 
wasn’t leavin’ you in that hol ; 
spoke of taking her out. It was) 
of showing you up.” 

They left soon to let him rest, |]! 
ing ahead as they passed out th; 
corridor of cells. Still daylight in | 
His eyes squinted—something 
the big wooden frame above th¢| 
the people—a noose, a figure brou | 
noose 

“El Pajaro! El Pajaro!” 

It all but bowled Milt over—th, 
of the scorpion again, only rai, 
limit. He swung about and bl. 
way. 

“T wanted to tell you how 
were,” he said vaguely. “Qh, | 
way you did what I asked out int 

Then he was looking into hej: 
wide eyes, her figure pressed ag 
arm, and her words: 

“It’s The Bird—what are they: 
him?” 

“Only one of Sonora’s little y) 
said, shoving her back. The m: 
answered was smothered in his ar: 

“Tt isn’t fair—it isn’t fair!” he | 
she ran into one of the dark em) 
For a moment she sat in front (' 
stony silence before forming the y| 
by one: “‘Don’t you see, I can st| 
thing but their cruelty to each | 
Then she keeled. 

Somewhat afterward one of thi| 
hurried in, having some English | 
true, sefor, he was given a chance | 
against the wall, but chose — 
beckoned him out with one hand. | 

“T sure don’t understand his ti 
muttered seconds afterward. 

Still there was something unmi) 
soothing about that nightfall ste! 
even before Ruth’s head raised a 

“T’ve done all that I said I wi: 
she began slowly. “TI have faltere:| 
fainted, I have obeyed! What sl 
next?’’ 

“Teach me to play up to yours 
answered, “‘but first I’d stay wher«'| 
a while longer and rest.” 


“Mum” neutralizes the 
perspiration 


~~ 


ee ee On 


ee what 
perspiration 
acids do to 
silk stockings — 


acids of 


as well as the odor— 


For over twenty years the women of 
America—and men too—have been grate- 
ful to‘ Mum’’ the snow-white deodorant 
cream that neutralizes the unpleasant odor 
of perspiration— without interfering with 
healthful perspiration itself. 

And now here is a newand valuable use 
for ““Mum’’. Used on the foot, ‘Mum’ 
completely neutralizes the acids of perspi- 
ration —so destructive to silk stockings 
and to the linings and leathers of shoes. 

You know that perspiration itself is 
necessary to good health, but perspiration 
contains acids, among them the strong 
malodorous valerianic acid, which eat into 
fabrics—weakening them and paving the 
way for rapid wear and tear. 

Probably you, too, are one of the thou- 
sands of women who tub their silk hosiery 
after a day’s wear, trying 
‘to ward off the effects of 
perspiration. But tubbing 
doesn’t prevent the acids 
from working a full day 


in the stocking. 
Nothing can stop this 
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MVum” 
is the word ! 


all-day acid action, once it is started. What 
is needed is something to neutralize the 
acids as they occur—to keep them from 


getting a start. 


ce ° 
¢ Num’? is the word! 


Simply apply ‘“Mum’’, the snow-white 
deodorant and neutralizing cream, to the 
foot—like a vanishing cream. Then 
throughout the day and evening “‘Mum’”’ 
will neutralize the destructive acid action 
of perspiration, and give to silk hosiery 
the long life that it is meant to have. And 
more than that—with the feet and stock- 
ings kept sweet, no perspiration acid can 
seep into and destroy the leather and lining 
of the shoes. ‘‘Mum’’ also greatly soothes 
and comforts the feet and renders them 
free from unpleasant odor. 

“Mum”? is entirely safe. Women have 
used it for years to prevent perspiration 
odor. Physicians recommend its use with 
the sanitary napkin. A full description of 
the uses of ‘‘Mum’’ comes with each jar. 

*“\fum’’ is 25c and 50c at your drug or de- 
partment store. Or send Trial Offer Coupon. 
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~ neutralizes the acids and 


odors of perspiration ~ 


Read what these 
manufacturers say— 


“Tf the acid were to be neutralized without stopping 
healthy perspiration, it would increase the wear of 
the hosiery to a considerable extent.” 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY 


“There is no doubt that perspiration does impair 
the wearing qualities of leather.” 


HANAN & SONS 


“Tf anything can be devised that would neutralize 
the acids of the foot without stopping the healthy 
perspiration, it would certainly mean increased 
wear in hosiery.” 


VAN RAALTE COMPANY 


Trial Offer Coupon 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1126 Chestnut St., Philadelphia June 5, 1926 


I enclose______ for size of “Mum” checked. 

(1 ‘“Mum’’50c pestpaid [] “Mum” 25c pestpaid [] Trial 
size, 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing a generous 
trial size of “Mum.” 

Name Peers) © eed t 2 uy 
Address ___ 
Dealer’s Name 
Dealer’s Address _ 
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much lower at the time of delivery, but he 
cannot profit by it. The tire consumer does 
not always understand this. When he reads 
that rubber is down he assumes that his 
tires must be immediately cheaper. The 
tire that he buys for his car that day, how- 
ever, was made out of crude bought months 
ago, often at a much higher figure. 

Still another detail should be empha- 
sized. So swift was the advance in rubber 
consumption that the American manufac- 
turer was unable to forecast his needs. 
Motor-car saturation is still an unknown 
quantity. The increase in the use of the 
balloon tire helped to upset whatever pre- 
vious calculations had been made. I make 
this statement because the British, in order 
to justify restriction, have maintained that 
high prices were due to the failure of the 
Yankee manufacturer to estimate his re- 
quirements accurately. 

To go back to the depression, as soon as 
prices went on the toboggan, the British 
planters formulated a plan for voluntary 
restriction of output. For a time it suc- 
ceeded, but in 1921 certain growers with- 
drew from the scheme. The movement for 
government intervention then developed, 
with the result that the Stevenson Act was 
put into effect in November, 1922. The 
measure got its name from the fact that 
the chairman of the committee appointed 
by the British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to investigate rubber conditions 
was Sir James, now Lord, Stevenson. 

In the previous article the Stevenson plan 
was explained in detail. A brief résumé of 
it is essential here to show how and why it 
contributed to the crisis still so fresh in the 
public mind. 

The object of restriction was to stabilize 
the price of crude rubber at thirty-six cents 
a pound, which was believed to be fair be- 
cause it would not only give a reasonable 
profit but stimulate the planting of addi- 
tional acreage. Keep this “fair” price in 
mind henceforth, because it is the key to 
the upheaval that followed. 

Restriction has not belied its name, but 
the only thing it has restricted is exports of 
crude rubber. The price ran away from all 
original expectation, and here lay the rub, 
or rather the squeeze. 


Inelastic Rubber 


In order to establish the basis for export, 
the framers of the act took a standard pro- 
duction based on the twelve months ending 
October, 1920, which was regarded as a 
normal year. Allowance was made for 
young trees coming into bearing. During 
the first quarter of the operation of the 
scheme each producer was permitted to 
export only 60 per cent of his standard 
production. If he exceeded this he was re- 
quired to pay what amounted to:a prohibi- 
tive duty, which meant that all planters 
kept within the limit. 

Any increase in exports depends upon the 
price of rubber. If, during any quarter, the 
London spot averages between thirty and 
thirty-six cents a pound, the exportable 
percentage during the following quarter at 
the minimum rate of duty is increased 5 per 
cent. If the price is thirty-six cents or more, 
the prescribed percentage is increased 10 
per cent. The plan eventually brought ex- 
ports up to 100 per cent by February first 
of this year. 

The professed purpose of restriction was 
to work off surplus stock automatically and 
stabilize the price. It has done the exact 
reverse in the latter case. The failure of re- 
lease to follow immediately after price ad- 
vance no matter how high, and a shrinkage 
of stocks which brought about a famine and 
a skyrocket market, revealed the inelas- 
ticity of the plan. The primary fault there- 
fore is that exports are not released rapidly 
enough to cope with increasing demand. It 
is this obvious inelasticity to which the 
American manufacturer has taken. the 
greatest exception: 
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Three factors kept the restriction of rub- 
ber exports from boosting the price ma- 
terially at once. One was the accumulation 
of large rubber stocks throughout the 
world; a second was the immediate evasion 
of the law through smuggling; while the 
third lay in the increase in the production 
of rubber in nonrestricted territories, espe- 
cially the Dutch colonies. The British Gov- 
ernment tried to induce the Dutch to join 
them in restriction, but failed to sell the 
hard-boiled Hollanders on the proposition. 
Thus they knew from the start that their 
restrictive style was bound to be cramped 
from this quarter. As aconsequence, Dutch 
native rubber—that is, rubber grown by 
the natives on small patches of ground— 
increased with remarkable speed, until it 
reached an output of more than 80,000 tons 
in 1925. It is therefore a serious competitor 
of the British-grown article. 


High Tide in Mincing Lane 


Despite all the factors that operate 
against the complete functioning of the 
Stevenson scheme, the British have been 
able to keep not less than 150,000 tons of 
crude out of the market. This curtailment 
of export, together with the unexpected de- 
mands of the American consumer due to 
the phenomenal production of motor ears, 
the advance in the use of trucks and busses, 
and the growth of balloon tires, which use 
one-third more crude than high-pressure 
tires, caused the market to get out of 
bounds. It was a clear case of artificial 
shortage created by legislative act, an un- 
economic and therefore unsound procedure. 
As a matter of fact, it was nothing less than 
a combination in restraint of trade enforced 
by government decree. 

In justice to the British it must be said 
that there was no intentional gouge in mind 
at any time. The planters honestly be- 
lieved that they were facing disaster, and 
saw restriction, backed by the Government, 
as the only way out. What they did not 
perhaps comprehend at the beginning was 
the fact that the failure of release to follow 
immediately after price advance—and this 
is the crux of the matter—would lead to a 
shortage of stocks that would bring about 
the inevitable speculation. The price frenzy 
which put the spotlight squarely upon rub- 
ber was partly due to speculators in spot 
crude, who cornered available supplies and 
sold out while the going was good. 

This brings us to the big rubber boom 
which made 1925 historic in the annals of 
the business. Every person who reads the 
newspapers will recall that, beginning with 
May and continuing until the end of De- 
cember, the raw product, because of the 
sensational advance in price, competed 
with Mussolini and other news makers for 
the front page. It was the unexpected 
American demand for crude due to the 
causes that I have indicated, together with 
the shrinkage of world stocks which were 
depleted by restriction, that brought about 
the crisis. 

First the matter of price. Up to the be- 
ginning of last year crude rubber did not 
get beyond thirty-seven cents, which was a 
trifle above the “fair’’ rate set by restric- 
tion. In the spring of 1925 it began to 
advance, until in July it touched $1.21 a 
pound. By this time stocks had been de- 
pleted, manufacturers were becoming 
alarmed over the supply and the specula- 
tors were busy. A period of hectic buying 
started. Until the close of the year the 
price never got below seventy cents. In 
December it reached $1.10. The average 
for 1925 was 72.6 cents a pound, which is 
twice the ‘‘fair’’ rate. 

Just what this advance cost the American 
manufacturer is shown by a glance at the 
value of our rubber imports from July, 
1925, up to April 1, 1926. During this pe- 
riod of nine months their total value at the 
market price was $484,924,274. The same 
quantity of rubber at the estimated “fair” 


price of thirty-six cents a pound would have 
been $260,724,155. The excess of the mar- 
ket price over the alleged “fair” rate there- 
fore was $224,200,119. 

The price movement, together with the 
more or less frenzied buying, precipitated a 
real bull rubber market in London. The 
nerve center was Mincing Lane, which 
bears the same relation to rubber that Wall 
Street does to securities in New York. 
Here the bulk of trading in spot and futures 
isdone. It isa narrow, winding, unpreten- 
tious highway leading off Hastcheap, and 
was a familiar thoroughfare back in the 
days of Pepys, who writes about it in his 
famous diary. To look at it, you would 
never suspect that the dingy old buildings 
which house the leading brokers in rubber, 
many of whom buy for American consum- 
ers, are the background of an industry that 
has come to be one of John Bull’s principal 
financial props and where hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are turned over every year. 

At Number 7 are the headquarters of the 
Rubber Trade Association of London, 
which includes producers, brokers and deal- 
ers. The rubber growers have their own as- 
sociation as well. In a small room on the 
ground floor, where the only equipment is 
batteries of telephones, the price of rubber 
is made and unmade. Every afternoon the 
executive committee of the association sits 
at 4:30 o’clock and issues the price bulletin 
based on the last sales. Much of the busi- 
ness is transacted out in the streets. Dur- 
ing the hours of buying it hums with talk 
and is like the old curb market that once 
flourished in Broad Street in New York. At 
the height of the boom so wild was the ex- 
citement you would have thought there 
was no more rubber in: the world, as one 
broker put it to me. 

The tumult in the market place was re- 
flected in rubber-share transactions. For 
once the public was in good, and thousands 
of individuals and families found them- 
selves enriched. This grew out of the fact 
that for years securities in rubber planta- 
tions have been a favorite British invest- 
ment. It was a long buy, to be sure, but 
those who held on to their shares reaped a 
golden harvest. Most Americans are unfa- 
miliar with this phase of the boom, the com- 
mon impression being that only the rubber 
producers and brokers landed the pickings. 


Two-Shilling Rubber Shares 


You get some idea of what happened 
with rubber stocks when I say that whereas 
in September, 1922, two months before re- 
striction was imposed, the shares of eighty- 
three British companies with estates in 
Malaya stood at 91 per cent of par, they had 
risen to 333 per cent of par in December, 
1925. In terms of money, it meant an in- 
crease in market value of nearly $1,500,- 
000,000. . 

Investors value rubber shares on the 
principle of what is called market capitali- 
zation. This is arrived at by dividing the 
issued capital by the number of acres of 
rubber owned by the company, the result 
being what is called a par capitalization, 
and then multiplying this figure by the 
market price of the share. 

To simplify this explanation let us take 
the hypothetical case of a company with an 
issued capital of £100,000 in one-pound 
shares, possessing an estate of 2000 acres of 
rubber whose shares are quoted on the stock 
exchange at two pounds, which means a 
premium of 100 per cent. The par capitali- 
zation works out at £50 an acre— £100,000 
divided by 2000—and the market capitali- 
zation at £100 per acre—that is, £50 multi- 
plied by two, the price of the shares. Of 
course not all rubber shares are valued on 
the same plane because of the varying qual- 
ifications of the individual plantations with 
regard to development, yield and produ r 
tion costs. Roughly speaking, the market 
capitalization of the shares most actively 
quoted in London early this year averaged 


£120 an acre, the range varying fr 
below £100 an acre to more than . 
acre for the finest estates, These 
represent a recession over the infla’| 
ues of 1925. 
A characteristic feature of British 
shares is that some have a par valuc| 
shillings, which is about fifty cents, 
two-shilling shares rose to phen} 
heights, one having touched thirty.) 
lings—exactly eighteen times its pa'| 
This, however, was scarcely a patck 
1910 boom, when a two-shilling | 
touched eighty shillings, or forty ti; 
par value. 
On the other hand, a well-know, 
with a par value of twenty shilling | 
is, one pound—which went only tc 
five in 1910, reached sixty-six g 
threepence in 1925. 
In interpreting market values it | 
fair to remember that some of th: 
panies in which there have been suc, 
tacular rises in the market price of | 
have a low capitalization per acre, || 
some of the profits have been spen|| 
tending the planted areas without j| 
ing the issued capital. 


Bounding Rubber Stock: 


To give a detailed statement of i 
vance in rubber shares last year woul 
present the picture of swift adya) 
along the line. Perhaps the most ni. 
able increase was in a standard s\| 
which was forty shillings fourpence 
beginning of the year and whose hi) 
nearly 121. Its par value was tweni 
lings. Another twenty-shilling sha) 
started off the year at seventy-eigl 
lings ninepence rose to 153. | 

The dividend yield was correspor| 
large. Some companies paid as hig! 
per cent, while 20 per cent was an or 
occurrence. In addition, many extr| 
dends were paid. Altogether the | 
holder was full brother to the grower- 
they were one and the same pers: 
boom benefits. | 

Needless to say, the rubber broke 
their hands full during the last threen 
of 1925. Their office forces worked di | 
night to handle the avalanche of or 
buying and selling. The British publi! 
exception in the matter of rushing in | 
when prices are highest. 

One brokerage house handled 2,01! 
shares for 2000 different customers | 
course of a single day. It was able | 
this because thestaff worked in relays, | 
their meals on the premises and snate | 
few hours’ sleep in rooms at a near-by 
This firm, by the way, has retired. 
active business, having piled up pro | 
more than $5,000,000 in four years. | 

Having seen the results, both ext | 
and unexpected, of restriction, we ¢al| 
examine it in the light of recent exper 
There are two sharply defined pointsof 
The British naturally defend the plan, 
Americans take the opposite stand. W' 
take the prorestriction side first. | 

I asked H. Eric Miller, spokesman (' 
Rubber Growers’ Association and hi! 
the London representative of the le 
group of Middle East plantations, to 
the British case. After describing the 
sition from wild rubber to the plant 
product and the British share in the 
neering, he said: ; 

“The big impulse to expand the pli 
tions came in 1910, when the deman) 
rubber outstripped the available sup); 
which at that time were mainly drawn 
wild rubber trees, the world produ 
then being less than 100,000 tons pe! 
num. The average price before 1910’ 


rarely less than one dollar a pound, and 

ing that year we had a spectacular Mi! 

more than three dollars a pound, wit! 
result that very large sums of Britis 

tal were attracted to rubber planting. 

(Continued on Page 145) ¥ 
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k: a rubber tree five to six years 
nng out to reach a sufficient size 
ir, and about ten years for it to 
Jlyielding capacity, so that the 
2 exceptionally heavy plantings 
{ 12 would be most definitely felt 
a: of largely increased supplies of 
nhe years 1920 to 1922 and on- 


yie who reads this will remember 
dlump of 1920. The rubber in- 
nuding the tire manufacturers in 
States, was particularly hard 
;all in rubber prices from fifty- 
Kto sixteen cents a pound. A 
hh added very materially to the 
sof the situation then was the 
ait of the cord tire, which stood 
utimes the mileage of its prede- 
h fabric tire. 

oth the problems arising out of 
dlump were gradually straight- 
, 1e demand for rubber continued 
xed because of the much greater 
gen by cord tires. Whilst the 
4 automobile was getting the full 
he unduly low price of rubber 
improved type of tire, the pro- 
‘ie crude rubber were faced with 
el crisis. The extended planta- 
ry capable of producing far more 
hi the world then wanted, and the 
s\nomic pressure was forced down 
tielow the average cost of pro- 


h industry, as in all others, self- 
tin is the paramount instinct; and 
rhe price rubber fetched in the 
t2 more people tried to produce 
jiorder to make ends meet. But 
gon selling your produce at a loss 
lig as you have other financial 
3) put into the melting pot. 
a-rage cost of planting, equipping 
ig into bearing each acre of a 
litation is $300 in cash; and al- 
othe six-year wait during which 
g; no revenue at all, the true cost 
© 450 an acre. Naturally no one 
kndon such a costly plantation 
estruggle, and some idea of the 
ttake may be gathered from the 
taore than 4,250,000 acres have 
md with rubber in the East Indies 
h last twenty years, representing 
$:000,000,000. The struggle for 
as manfully faced, and efforts to 
it by curtailing the production of 
ubber were made on a voluntary 
yihe organized European-owned 
03. However, the tide was too 
ling. Some 40 per cent of the 
jinted with rubber in the East is 
native holders, who were on the 
arvation, and large numbers of 
kyeople on the larger plantations 
bidischarged. Distress was acute 
ns of the industry and many hold- 
abandoned.” 


4y and Demand on Rails 


} 

i three-quarters of the total acre- 
led was in British ownership or in 
ptected territory, and the govern- 
eacerned could not look on un- 
articularly in Malaya, where, 
0\ tin mining, the rubber industry 
nnstay of the population. After 
t% and careful inquiry into the 
itation on the part of special gov- 
t»mmittees, headed by the Steven- 
naittee at the Colonial Office in 
,( was decided that the govern- 
i help the industry to save itself 
ling exports under what is known 

“he 8 scheme. 
licheme was simplicity itself, being 
; ore or less than the law of supply 
mad put on rails. World stocks of 
oer were colossal at the time the 
| (mmenced to operate, November 
- Exports were therefore cut down 
é cent of each producer’s normal 
but the interests of manufac- 
consumers were amply safe- 
is the scheme provided for exports 
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automatically to increase 5 per cent every 
three months if the market price for rubber 
was maintained at the low living-wage rate 
of thirty cents gold a pound, whilst a 10 per 
cent increase in exports was automatically 
to be allowed every three months if the 
price averaged thirty-six cents gold. 

“In order that the scheme might be 
better understood in the United States, the 
Rubber Association of America asked our 
Rubber Growers’ Association to send dele- 
gates over to explain its working, and Sir 
Stanley Bois, Mr. P. J. Burgess and I made 
the journey early in 1928. Our attitude was 
summed up in a report in these words: ‘It 
appeared to them—the delegates—that 
adequate supplies will be available for the 
needs of the industry if the average price of 
standard-quality smoked-sheet rubber is 
maintained at thirty-six cents a pound Lon- 
don landed terms’—that being the figure 
which would bring out 10 per cent addi- 
tional releases every three months, 

“The overburden of surplus stocks, to- 
gether with increased production from the 
Dutch East Indies, where only the British 
estates conformed voluntarily to the regu- 
lation of exports, kept the supply of rubber 
well in excess of the world’s requirements; 


and although we had a price of thirty- | ‘ 
seven cents in January, 1923, when stocks | 


were at their highest, producers had to 
struggle on under adversity, and faced a 


market price of only eighteen cents a pound | 


in May, 1924. Many people in England 
believe that the market was deliberately 


depressed by American interests with the | 


object of breaking the Stevenson scheme 
and creating conditions which would enable 
them to pick up the rubber plantations at 
wreckage prices.” 


Is Tire Mileage Too Cheap? 


“T do not myself share that opinion, be- 
cause I know that in 1924 the watchword 
issued by the United States banking insti- 


tutions to the industries of your country | 


was, ‘Go steady, keep inventories down, 
and don’t load up with forward commit- 
ments.’ This policy applied very particu- 
larly to the tire-manufacturing industry, 
because it was financially still weak after 
the heavy losses sustained in the world 
slump of 1920, followed by intensive com- 
petition for business. All the same, it is 
true of rubber as of most things, that if you 
won’t buy them when they are plentiful 
you may find yourself short of stock. 
“Automobile owners do not realize that 
tire mileage for years has been far and away 
the cheapest commodity sold to the con- 
suming public. I know of no other article 
of widespread consumption which has sold 
for so long a time at below fair cost. The 
public is not to blame, as it does not take 
long to get accustomed to a particular price 
level. If, however, the world goes on pay- 
ing too little for any commodity, retribu- 
tion is inevitable in the shape of curtailment 
in supplies and very often a smart rise in 
price. The tropical countries in the East 
Indies where plantation rubber is grown 
are a long way from New York, and farther 
still from Akron, and the troubles and 
distress of the producer of rubber are not 
seen or appreciated by residents of the 
United States. Only one or two of the 
rubber manufacturers of America have had 
the courage and enterprise to take a hand 
in the production of what is their principal 
raw material. They know that the distress 
which I have described is not exaggerated. 
““What happens when the price of wheat 
is too low, or the price of cotton or corn or 
anything else you can think of? Farmers 
reduce at next sowing time the acreage 
they cultivate with any crop which is being 
marketed at a loss. With annual crops you 
get in that way a fairly rapid readjustment 
of supply to demand. The same is true of 


manufactured goods. If the market is | 
glutted, new production will inevitably be | 


curtailed. People accept that as perfectly 
natural and call it the operation of the law 
of supply and demand. 

““ What was done for rubber required ex- 
ceptional measures, because rubber is not 
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Waukegan, IlL., 


Undivided 


Responsibility! 


The Cyclone Fence Company 
controls the quality of its prod- 
uct from the ore to the com- 
plete manufactured fence. Pro- 
vides complete engineering and 


installation service. No sub- 
letting of the work. Undivided 
responsibility. Volume output 
reduces the cost of Cyclone 
Fence. Cyclone prices are 
lower today than ever. Phone, 
wire or write nearest offices. 


CY CLIGMESBEN CE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Western Distributors: 

Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., Northwest Fence 

& Wire Works, Portland, Oregon 


Newark, N. J., 


We also build 
Wrought Iron 


m Fence for any 
purpose 
“~ © C.F.Co.,1926 We Mark 


“Galv-After” Chain Link 
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GLUYAS 
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The dampened depatture of the 
Tuesday Bridge Club convinced 
Rockwell Guppy that he 


must get Electric Garden Hose 


Ir you think too much of your 
time, money and temper to waste 
them struggling with quick-leaking 
hose, be sure you get Electric. 


There’s season after season of 
leakless service in Electric Gar- 
den Hose because it cannot kink. 
Kinks break hose down. Make 
cracks that grow into leaks and re- 
duce it to uselessness. But kinks 
can’t touch Electric Hose because 
it is made differently. 


It is seamless all the way 
through and built up to give 
supple strength. Layers of live 
rubber are reinforced with sinewy 
jackets of braided seine cord. 
Outer wear is locked out by the 
tough, ribbed-rubber tread. The 
whole structure is vuleanized into 
a solid, resilient hose that cannot 
come apart—that stays sound and 
tight under punishment that soon 
wrecks common hose. 


When you get Electric, you are 
getting the finest product of hose 
specialists. The guarantee of the 
world’s largest makers of braided 
hose —manufacturers of fine hose, 
and nothing but hose, for over 
twenty-five years—is back of 
every foot you buy. 

Go to your hardware dealer, 
plumber, seedsman or rubber 
goods store today and get genuine 
Electric with the name moulded in. 
If your dealer does not carry it, 
write us and we'll arrange to have 
you supplied. 

» ~ * 

Blackfin Garden Hose 
Blackfin is a lighter, lower-priced hose 
that’s made the same way as Electric. 
It, too, is non-kink and is a mighty 
serviceable hose. For maximum ser- 
vice and longest life we recommend 
Electric Garden Hose. But if you 
want a lighter weight, popular-priced 
hose, get Blackfin. You can’t beat it 
for the money. The 5%-incb size costs 16 
cents per foot at all good hose dealers’. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO., Wilmington, Delaware 


$ 
4 

i 

fi 


Hose specialists—makers of water, garden, pneumatic, rock drill, 
air, steam and spray hose, and industrial hose for every purpose. 
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produced as an annual crop, but by the ex- 
traction of the latex from the bark of trees 
which have been planted and nurtured at 
heavy outlay during many years before 
they are mature enough for regular tapping. 
Abandonment of estates involves the rapid 
encroachment of tropical undergrowth 
smothering the plantations, and in the 
principal areas covered by the estates there 
is no alternative means of livelihood to 
which the work people can turn. Looking 
back over the past few years, no critic with 
an elementary knowledge of what this in- 
dustry means can say otherwise than that 
the governments of Malaya and Ceylon, 
supported by our own government, rendered 
an invaluable service to every automobilist 
and potential user of rubber in the world by 
deciding, when the issue could no longer be 
shirked, that radical measures were neces- 
sary to preserve the industry in tolerable 
working order. 

“The price of thirty to thirty-six cents, 
which they fixed as the figure which should 
govern automatic increases in exports, has 
been recognized as the lowest figure which 
would keep the industry going. If manu- 
facturers had not lulled themselves into the 
belief that rubber could be had indefinitely 
at less than a fair price, there would never 
have been any spectacular rise such as was 
witnessed during the second half of 1925. 
As all of you know, in your own Volstead 
Act, legislation, once enacted, cannot be 
lightly repealed; and our government has 
gone out of its way by granting a special 
release of exports effective February first, 
thus allowing the full 100 per cent of normal 
capacity instead of 95 per cent, which would 
have otherwise been the rate this quarter. 
This notice was sent out in the early part of 
December and the price situation has been 
relieved, mainly at British expense, to the 
tune of fifty cents a pound on spot rubber 
and twenty-five cents a pound on forward 
positions. I venture to think that this ac- 
tion is almost without parallel, and is not 
merely a gesture of friendliness but the un- 
selfish act of a friend. We haye yet to hear 
of your tariff being lowered because it hits 
us too hard. I do not pretend that our ac- 
tion will prove otherwise than right. Rub- 
ber producers do not stand to benefit in 
the long run if the price of their commodity 
stands at so high a figure as materially to 
curtail the use of it.” 


Plenty of Room for Us 


“Tire mileage at the present price of 
rubber, however, costs the consumer less 
than one-quarter of what it cost before the 
war, and the long period of depression from 
which the producers of rubber have just 
emerged will have to be compensated. This 
depression inevitably checked the planting 
of new areas from 1921 to 1924; and when 
I tell you that in 1915 the world used only 
150,000 tons of rubber, whilst in 1925 the 
total amounted to no less than 560,000 
tons, with an average increase during the 
past fifteen years of 18 per cent per annum, 
you must be prepared for rubber to be ata 
relatively high level of price until new 
sources of supply can be brought into bear- 
ing. Existing estates are planting addi- 
tional areas where land is available for the 
purpose, and new estates are being started. 

“There is plenty of room for American 
capital in the development of additional 
sources of supply, and it is about time that 
investors on your side learned at first hand 
some of the difficulties involved in the pro- 
duction of rubber in the tropics, outside 
which it will not thrive. A waiting period 
of seven to eight years, during which no 
dividends can possibly be looked for, tends 
to cool off even the warmest enthusiast. 
When you make your choice as to the 
countries in which you will invest your 
money in rubber growing, take my advice 
and be circumspect. I have been associated 
with the rubber-plantation industry for 
more than twenty years myself, and the 
sum of my experience is that you cannot 
produce rubber like one does flivvers. || 

“During all the agitation in America, the 
one bright spot has been the way in which 


7 || 
some of your congressmen and m_ 
leading bankers have challenged ;: 
to refute distorted versions of {) 
action, which was taken solely f; 
pose of safeguarding the rubh 
industry, on which the world q 
its supplies of a most essential ray) 
They quite rightly decline to 
leveled at the people who had the} 
the foresight years ago to start 2! 
a vast scale what now proyes to | 
sity of life, while you, who are thy, 
consumers, almost entirely ne), 
take a hand in providing for yoy| 
“‘Somehow I believe that mo| 
when you think all this over, n} 
yourselves, ‘It’s not a bad thing | 
that the British still have one o 
we have got to buy from them; : 
we would be even better off th) 
already, and would that do us re:| 


The Yankee Answe)| 


Opposed to this attitude is th 
contention best set forth in the| 
statement prepared for me by J, (| 
president of the Rubber Asso). 
America, Inc.: 

“The American rubber manj| 
industry has been and is now 0. 
the Stevenson scheme or any oth 
for the control of the export and | 
the production of crude rubber | 
British-controlled _rubber-growi | 
tories in the Far Hast for th 
reasons: | 

“First, it represents interferenc | 
law of supply and demand, wh 
the beginning of trade, has pro} 
the real leaven for artificial or | 
conditions. Therefore, it is beli| 
restriction is an economically un | 
pedient which ultimately will pr| 
disadvantageous to all concerned. | 
at the time of the enactment of t)| 
tion, the increase in consumptior 
rubber indicated clearly that th| 
remedy was rapidly approaching. 

“Second, there was lack of | 
provision for keeping the oper:| 
effect of the scheme under cor 
spite of unofficial British assurani | 
to the contrary, the development | 
in connection with the supply an 
crude rubber have proved that {| 
not enough flexibility in the schem | 
come an artificial shortage of ecru 
or to counteract the activities of sf | 
interests. | 

“Third, nominally the United | 
not discriminated against in favo) 
countries, not excepting even Grea | 
in the operation of the scheme. || 
due to the fact that the United St’ 
sumes about 75 per cent of the cru: 
used by the world, the operatio! 
scheme resulted in placing by far tl | 
measure of the burdens create 
striction on the rubber manufact 
dustry and the public here. Parti’ 
this true because in no other count 
globe has the automobile—which | 
for 80 per cent of the United State’ 
consumption—become such an al 
indispensable factor of civilization} 
dustry as it has in this country. 
have automotive transportation in 
ing measure, and that means we Mm) 
tires and crude rubber in the same| 
tion. In other countries, where t 
mobile is not yet so thoroughly est! 
greater use can be made of t| 
methods of transportation, tee 
ing the seriousness of the rubber | 
Thus it is believed that the United | 
compelled to bear substantially th 
burden of the evils and disadvant 
sulting from restriction. ; | 

“Tn addition to the objections! 
specifically to the scheme, our 1 
turers feel that there is just cause { 
plaint against the methods under W 
scheme has been operated for the 4 
reasons: aa 

“When advices reached the Unite 
in late October, 1922, that th 

(Continued on Page !’ ) 
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seome a law, our manufacturers 
uy registered their belief that it was 
eary and therefore unsound. In 
we a few of the substantial leaders in 
aitry were reluctant to believe that 
marrangement would be enacted as 
ad when such action took place a 
y later it was a great shock to our 
ry Our negotiations with the crude- 
owing interests through the me- 
othe Rubber Growers’ Association 
en early in 1923 brought forth the 
ut that the price levels of the 
e-hat is, approximately thirty and 
 cents—which controlled the 
itof releases each quarter—offered 
dir profit at the first level, particu- 
nonsideration of the costs at that 
ail, at the second and higher level, 
‘) additional profit necessary to 
4 new planting which the British 
» alized must take place if the world 
+ ere to be kept on a basis neces- 
oneet the increasing consumption 
rxt few years. 
controlling price levels established 
eStevenson scheme undoubtedly 
diigh to American manufacturers, 
arly for the reason that they repre- 
sharp advance over the prevailing 
trices, even though they were sub- 
4: below prices prevailing normally 
ohe depression period. However, it 
jiadmitted that the low level—six- 
73 a pound—of the depressed period 
ayubtedly much under the cost of 
sin and it could not be expected 
a). prices would continue. 
nican manufacturers, of course, 
rt approve the Stevenson-scheme 
els, not only on account of a varied 
nvith respect to a fair estimate of 
sibut because of the firm belief that 
vy of supply and demand should 
s prices. Also, the great measures 
mhension regarding future supply 
bdly influenced many manufac- 
{ believe that the price situation 
'lsser importance. 
wnegotiations, however, did not 
gout a change in the Stevenson 
either with respect to its termina- 
ie injection of a greater measure of 
lit which the American manufac- 
lieved absolutely necessary to 
t» fluctuation and high price levels 
wuld be a natural concomitant of a 
ave movement. 
eid receive from representatives of 
oers quite unofficial but substantial 
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been furnished to the Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation of London, and at other times to 
the British Government through their em- 
bassy at Washington, and also through 
other agencies. 

“Tt should be clearly understood that the 
United States not only suffers through the 
speculative manipulation of the rubber 
markets and the consequent rapid rise in 
prices but wide fluctuation and the lack of 
stability arising from these conditions have 
prevented the full development of many 
new articles in which rubber is a substantial 
ingredient, and greatly retarded the pro- 
duction of others of proved value to the 
American public. Itis doubtful if there are 
many raw materials which are so essential 
to civilization. This can best be realized by 
considering the fact that nearly 30,000 arti- 
cles rendering essential service contain rub- 
ber as a major and necessary ingredient, 
Hence the great danger that comes from in- 
jecting artificial or regulatory schemes into 
such a vital situation. 

“At this writing, the attitude of the 
American manufacturing industry toward 
the Stevenson scheme is the same as it has 
been from its inception. It is represented 
by a strong belief that the scheme should be 
abolished and that the law of supply and 
demand should be allowed to function. It 
is our firm belief that the steady and sub- 
stantial growth of the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry in this and other countries may 
be confidently relied upon to keep the 
crude-rubber industry in a healthy and 
prosperous condition on an average, and 
that conditions resulting from such restric- 
tive measures as the Stevenson scheme 
handicap the rubber manufacturing indus- 
try and will inevitably be detrimental to 
the crude-rubber interests.” 


A Poor Parallel 


Though Mr. Weston’s statement fully 
covers the American case, further facts may 
be brought out in substantiation. As with 
depreciated currency, there is no general 
objection to price levels as long as they are 
stationary. It is violent fluctuation that 
works the harm. Therefore American tire 
manufacturers affirm that a difference of 
thirty-five cents a pound for crude within a 
comparatively short period, especially in 
view of the necessity of keeping a four 
months’ supply on hand, wipes out profit. 

The fundamental objection, however, to 
restriction, on this side of the Atlantic, was 
that no matter how much above the estab- 
lished fair price—that is, thirty-six cents 
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Golden Days of 
Old France 


ERITAGE Pattern in Reed & Barton 
Solid Silver has reached the very peak of 


popularity among lovers of good silver every- 
where. Heritage is beautiful—in form, in dec- 
orative design and in the gentle atmosphere 
of culture and charm that it radiates. It rep- 


resents Reed & Barton’s interpretation of the 
prevailing decorative motifs of the French 
Regency period. Heritage is produced by 
those famous masters of silver-craft who 


tps of the belief that the restriction 
ries would not permit the scheme to 
0 as to prevent relief in event of a 


—the quotations average the maximum 
release provided for was only 10 per cent. 
The only exception made so far was on 


i 


ave or runaway market, and un- 
ey a large number of manufacturers 
hr business on a considerable meas- 
fth in these assurances.” 


Vhy Keep the Lid On? 


O2ver, when the need for such modi- 
mof the scheme developed early in 
ad continued throughout the year, 
ages necessary to deal with the situ- 
esting at that time were not made; 
lepeculative elements had a glorious 
yas was indicated by the high-price 
fuly, 1925, of $1.21 a pound. 
‘ie late fall of 1925 the British re- 
© authorities announced that on 
a7 1, 1926, 100 per cent of the stand- 
rluction provided by the scheme 
|: released, which represented 5 per 
n idition to the normal release, when 
i in the preceding quarter averaged 
“ic cents or above. However, this 
ne release does not represent com- 
sipension of the operation of restric- 
it it is the commonly accepted belief 
w production will give approximately 
dional 15 per cent. 
(nnot be said that the British have 
« kept informed regarding the prog- 
prude-rubber consumption in the 
dtates, as rather complete statistics 
stig the progress of our industry, par- 


Ti crude-rubber consumption, have 
{ 
| 


February first last, when an additional 5 
per cent was allowed. If there had been 
any degree of elasticity in release during 
the boom, there would never have been 
such an orgy of high prices. 

One more disclosure before we leave the 
issue of restriction. Practically every Brit- 
ish rubber grower with whom I talked im- 
mediately said, “Why do you object to 
rubber control, when your Government 
stepped in and regulated agricultural prod- 
ucts?”’ 

This attempt to parallel the cautions is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture to 
American wheat farmers in 1919 and the 
British Government’s rubber restriction 
scheme is based on ignorance of the facts. 
What actually happened was this: 

Under war stimulus, and for the purpose 
of feeding Great Britain and her Allies, the 
wheat acreage of the United States by 1919 
had been increased to 76,000,000 acres, as 
compared with 50,000,000 acres in 1913. 
The warning of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to reduce this area by 14 per cent was 
in no sense compulsory, and our farmers 
were under no obligation to follow the ad- 
vice if they did not choose to do so. More- 
over, the suggested reduction would still 
have left our wheat area some 14,000,000 
acres in excess of 1913. The results of the 
suggested restriction in no way endangered 
the world wheat supply, because both Aus- 
tralian and Argentine wheat farmers, who 
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eeping ‘s 
the Mails 
in the Air 


Midnight at an air mail field—a thunder- 
storm in full play. Pencils of light 
sweeping the darkness to pick up the 
incoming plane. 
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On clean electrical contacts may de- 
pend the lives of the pilots, for a 
dead motor in flight means a perilous 
landing on unknown ground—and 
perhaps a fatal crash. 


NICHOLSON Files are naturally chosen to 
do important jobs—the Tungsten Point files 
to clean electrical contacts. The mechanics 
know them all to be durable, keen cutting 
and absolutely dependable. 


Throughout industry NICHOLSON Files are 
also used, and for hundreds of purposes in the 
home. Get them at your hardware dealer’s 
and send for our booklet 
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had been unable to market their production 
during the later years of the war owing to 
shortage of tonnage, held burdensome ac- 
cumulated stocks. 

While a voluntary reduction of some 14,- 
000,000 acres of wheat from 1919 was ef- 
fected in our 1920 crop, the area harvested 
in 1920 was more than 11,000,000 acres in 
excess of prewar; some 13,500,000 in 1921 
and almost 12,500,000 excess in 1922. The 
benefit accrued mainly to Australia and the 
Argentine, while our wheat farmers, during 
the two ensuing years, passed through as 
severe a crisis as any experienced by British 
rubber growers. Although pressure was 
brought to bear for governmental aid, not 
so much as a subsidy was granted. The 
only official assistance rendered by the 
United States Government was to broaden 
the scope of our banking facilities, making 
additional credit accommodations available 
for American agriculturists along sound 
financial lines. 

This action was in no way comparable 
to that resulting in the adoption of the 
Stevenson plan, which not only officially 
countenanced but also officially enforced 
the restriction of exports and the restric- 
tion of production. 


In Publicity’s Glare 


Moreover, those who cite the action of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in 1919 as an example of governmental re- 
striction apparently lose sight of the fact 
that the United States, at the urgent sug- 
gestion of Secretary Hoover, had an- 
nounced its intention to decontrol wheat, 
which it did, with the result that the price 
of wheat in the United States declined from 
$3.16 a bushel in December, 1919, to $1.77 
in December, 1920, and to $1.25 by Decem- 
ber, 1923. Thus British consumers bene- 
fited at the expense of the American farmer. 

During this period the United States 
spent well over $100,000,000 to feed stary- 
ing European areas. Under Mr. Hoover’s 
direction millions of starving children 
throughout Europe were saved. Wholly 
aside from the humanitarian aspect, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the stabi- 
lizing influence of these relief measures 
reacted as much—if not more—to the ad- 
vantage of Great Britain as to our own 
benefit. 

Any discussion of the larger problem of 
restriction inspires a pertinent comment on 
the present relation of Great Britain to 
world economic affairs. If you analyze the 
reasons for her one-time international com- 
mercial prestige, you find that it began 
after the Napoleonic Wars and was reared 
on iron, steel and coal. Now that this su- 
premacy is seriously menaced in many 
quarters, she is turning to tropical products, 
notably rubber, to retrieve her power. 
Thus rubber has not only become a vital in- 
dustrial bulwark but helps to safeguard the 
balance sheet, especially as to war debts. 

There is still another phase. In the old 
days Britain depended upon individual ini- 
tiative for a courageous pioneering that 
planted her men and her money wherever 
the trade winds blew. Today, due to the 
slow growth of socialism and the decay of 
the ancient social order, she is beginning to 
take refuge behind governmental action, of 
which her action in rubber is only one in- 
stance. In other words, individualism is 
being sapped by the inroads of communal 
effort and there is a negation of all the old 
standards. 

Though there seems to be no escape from 
restriction, since the British have an- 
nounced that the Stevenson plan is to re- 
main in effect indefinitely, various factors 
have been at work to bring down the price 
of rubber. This deflation is full of signifi- 
cance, because it is another evidence of the 
power of publicity. 

In December last the price of spot rub- 
ber in New York went to $1.10 a pound. 
On the day I write this paragraph, which 
is April twenty-third, the quotation | is 
forty-eight cents. There has been a steady 
decline since the first of this year, the Janu- 
ary low being 68.5 cents; February, 51; 


t 


June 


March, 53; and up to the middle /, 
47.5 cents. | 

Rubber shares also have dropp| 
February first that high premium 0 
cent of par had gone down to 273 1 
The market value still represente, 
crease of more than $1,000,000,0 
that of 1922. 

The contributory causes areillum 
First take publicity. The offensive, 
all government controls of essent/| 
modities, of which rubber js or, 
launched by Secretary Hoover last | 
focused interest on the evil. The A 
automobilist who had bought his ti), 
out any previous knowledge of thy| 
crude, suddenly sat up and took. 
with the result that an era of cons 
began. 

According to a survey made by | 
partment of Commerce, the redu 
tire consumption during the four | 
after the agitation began was 36 per 
compared with consumption in th| 
sponding period before. Though || 
conditions were a factor, there is n. 
that motorists became and contin) 
economical. 

It is further emphasized by the {| 
during the last three months th 
tire-repair materials increased ;| 
mately 42 per cent, and this econ, 
been going on ever since. The si| 
casings and inner tubes in the stor 
dealers were larger on April 1, 19; 
on the same date last year. On tl 
hand, gasoline-consumption figur 
cate that the miles run by automobi| 
not decreased, an indication tha) 
has been real and effective consery | 
tire use through timely repairs, mc 
ful driving and improved manuf: 
processes. 

This consumer resistance is only | 
the larger program of conservation 
striction and high prices of crude! 
have brought about. The second wi 
perhaps the most important, becai. 
permanent—is in the increasing us 
claimed rubber. ; 


New Tires for Old 


The average automobile owner g| 
tle thought to his abandoned tire | 
goes to the scrap heap. These sera] | 
however, have become gold mines, | 
they are beginning to cut down ou 
tation of crude. Manufacturer | 
reached the point where not a sin), 
no matter how battered, gets awa) 
January I saw 3,000,000 old ti 
tubes—literally acres of them—coll 
one point. They were capable of pr'| 
more than 18,000,000 pounds of rul’ 

That tire manufacturers are keen| 
to the value of reclamation is shown 
increase in output. In 1923 we pi) 
only 54,000 long tons of reclaimed | 
A long ton is 2240 pounds. In 19251) 
put was 142,000 long tons. By Oct! 
1926, it is estimated, the producing ¢ 
will be 238,000 long tons. 

Whether it is doubtful economy ' 
more than 10 or 15 per cent of the re¢| 
article is a matter of controversy | 
tire manufacturers. The larger fact 
salvaged rubber is becoming more an 
an asset in combating the high price 0 
In rubber goods other than tires, 
much larger percentage can be em) 

The third agency that has hel’ 
bring down prices is the accumula 
visible stocks in the United States a 
United Kingdom. In July, 1926! 
reached the low figure of 88,714 ton| 
only 4060 tons in England, the chie 
voir. It was just about this time | 
price began tosoar. Since Novembel 
there has been a steady growth in £) 
until there were 188,175 tons at the: 
last March. 

These three factors are already at 
A fourth is in the making and it bo: 
good for British rubber control. | 
plan now being discussed by _ 
manufacturers to syndicate their 


il 


They raise the point that if the E 


sloveenmental control, can practi- 
rig about the creation of a single 
jn the logical way to meet the issue 
4; a single buyer. 

avantages of a great national buy- 
gare obvious. Unity of purchase 
kip a normal supply of rubber flow- 
sie country. In the event of sharp 
11 sufficient amount of crude could 
ajd on the market to equalize the 
» By having large liquid capital 
sn the shape of a huge revolving 
whole industry could be kept on 
nceel. Such a combination would 
j restraint of trade. On the con- 
trould be an agency for the con- 
y bulwarking of an activity that 
s ery citizen regardless of his social 
iitatus. 

yn the combined reaction of the 
» and the manufacturer, there is 
rication that American consump- 
‘rude in 1926 will probably not 
seed that of 1925, when it aggre- 
3,000 tons. The total world con- 
ofor 1926 is estimated at 560,000 
‘/e the crop will probably be about 
Jons. Thus an addition to world 
yll be shown for the first time in 
fe years. The excess of consump- 
eproduction during 1922—23-24-25 
uof restriction and rapidly increas- 
«ation of crude. Due, however, to 
a amount of new planting done in 
jars, and to the increasing use of 
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busses and trucks in the United States, and 
motor vehicles everywhere, a shortage is 
not unlikely. 

If there is a slump in demand because of 
the increasing use of reclaimed, the conser- 
vation program that I have outlined and a 
possible decline in general business, there is 
nothing to prevent the British Colonial 
Office from again cutting down exports so 
that we shall once more find ourselves be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea. That 
this is no idle speculation is evidenced by 
the announcement made in London on 
April twenty-sixth that if the price should 
go below forty-two cents a pound during the 
three months beginning May first, exports 
will be restricted to 80 per cent of the stand- 
ard production. 

In the end, the one best bet of the United 
States is to grow its own rubber. The pub- 
licity evoked by the results of restriction 
has aroused the country to its costly de- 
pendence on alien sources of supply. Just 
what we are trying to do in this respect, and 
are able to do, will be set forth in detail in a 
subsequent article, which will deal with our 
declaration of independence in all essential 
commodities. Meanwhile we shall have to 
plug along as best we can, always at the 
risk of a repetition of the conditions that 
made 1925 a jazz year in the industry. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with alien com- 
modity control. The next will be devoted to coffee, 
potash, nitrates and other essentials. 
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wus smoke for an hour or more; 
UT only quit and stray 
eills and far away! 


ficnits, with an absent look 
na page of her fashion book. 


ove grind I go again, 

ti keys till half-past ten, 

mw my pipe and clutch my hair 
ts outdoors for a breath of air. 


Teturn, my dear wife sits 
N's and knits and knits and knits. 


eng comes, and a blessed hush 
sie long day’s fevered rush; 

slump in my easy-chair, 
rs all shot; but over there 


(ever, my dear wife sits 
n; and knits and knits and knits. 


ohey doit? I wish I knew! 

nand knitting the whole day through, 
nat night when the clock strikes ten; 
ts morning and knitting again; 
nike this and a mere man—vwell, 
ercked up in a padded cell. 


cof Job? You can bet your life 
avothing on my dear wife. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Our Lady Nicotine 


ljannot help wondering how the 
di dramatists wrote tragedy and 
yefore the cigarette came into fash- 
xe the cigarettes out of the average 
milay and the action is ruined. Think 
it would be left of that widely praised 
ye manners, She Did and She Didn’t, 
©1¢co was at hand. A sample of it 
| 
| 
VSTER (enters, l. c., tapping a ciga- 
Nis wrist): And so, Helene, I have 
ju. (He lights the cigarette.) 
WE (shrugs her beautiful shoulders 
ches for a cigarette): And so you 
‘Ond me. (She lights the cigarette. ) 
VSTER (flicking the ashes from his 
+ And what have you to say for 


TE (takes a deep inhale and ex- 
‘lbly): What indeed? 


SYLVESTER (tosses cigarette in the fire- 
place): You have not answered my ques- 
tion. (Takes fresh cigarette from his emerald- 
studded case.) 


HELENE (tosses her cigarette into a brass | 


bowl): What right have you to interrogate 
me? 

SYLVESTER (lights cigarette and studies 
the glowing tip): Every right in the world. 
(Flicks ashes from cigarette.) 

HELENE (toys with a fresh cigarette): 
S-S-S-Sylvester, your manner is insulting. 
(Lights cigarette and exhales through her 
dainty nose.) 

SYLVESTER (smoking calmly): As one 
who has held you in my arms—(pauses to 
inhale) I should think 

HELENE (lights another cigarette and 
smokes both at once): Oh, that was only a 
petting party. (She lights third cigarette and 
gives it to her trained poodle.) 

SYLVESTER (throws his cigarette into the 


goldfish bowl and laughs as it hisses): In | 
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that case, woman, I bid you farewell. (He 
lights a cigarette and exits, I. c.) 

HELENE smokes steadily as the curtain 
falls. —Tom S. Elrod. 


In the Broadcasting Manner 


F YOU enjoy a picture show 
Sit down at once, with pen in hand; 
Let those who did the ‘‘fillum” know 
That you consider it “just grand.” 
Think how the poor producers wait 
For letters that they never get; 
Write to them that their work is great, 
And they'll, of course, do better yet. 


If you have liked the preacher’s prayer, 
Sit down and write without delay ; 
Your note will banish all his care, 
And cause his spirit to be gay. 
There’s little joy in praying well 
If not a thing eventuates, 
So tell him he has rung the bell; 
Send in the word for which he waits. 


Don’t give the butcher cause to feel 
That he’s a victim of neglect ; 
When you receive a hunk of veal 
In quality and weight correct, 
Dash off some cheerful little thing 
To help him onward to his goal; 
Let your appreciation bring 
Delight to his artistic soul. 
—S. H. Kiser. 
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The Benjamin Frank! 


extends to you 
a personal 


travel service 


[é YOU are planning to visit Philadelphia this summer 
by rail, water, or motor highway we invite you to 
write us for routes, et cetera. 


Give us your point of departure, stating also points at 
which you wish to stop-over either coming or going, or, 
if your trip will extend beyond Philadelphia, let us know 
your final destination in addition to all stop-over points. 


Intended date of departure, together with duration of 
entire round trip and of each stop-over en route should be 
included. 


All desired information will gladly be mailed to you 


without any charge for the service. Please address 
Travel Department. 


While you are in Philadelphia you are promised here at 
the Benjamin Franklin: Warm welcome, courtesy, alert 
attention to your needs and thought upon your comfort, 
always; that is the motto of this house. 
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One of the earliest Sedans, an enclosed chair carried 
on poles. It derives its name from Sedan, France, 
where it was first adopted in Western Europe. 


When the élégantes of an earlier century traveled 
abroad no finer vehicle could be shown to 
admiring crowds than the graceful open Landau. 


And when inclement weather threatened the gay 
bonnets and silk ruffles, milady summoned her 
coachman to bring forth her enclosed Landau. 


GG O.7R). Pro ORRe Ass eon; 


THE LANDAU SEDAN 


HE evolution of transportation ve- 
hicles is as rich in interest and 
speculation as the evolution of the 
human race. One can study and know 
the needs and desires of any age by study- 
ing the transportation facilities in use and 
the styles in vogue during that period. 


Back of every motor car body type that 
skims the highways today, there is a gene- 
alogy, a history of adaptations and 
changes and revisions to the changing 
needs of a people. The ox-drawn carts of 
India, the jinrikshas of Japan, the prairie 
schooners of early American days all 
represent the type of coachwork most 
adaptable to the needs of their period. 


The Landau Sedan, one of the smartest 
body types of the current day, is a com- 
bination of the landau, which has a his- 
tory of its own, and the sedan, which 
takes its name from a closed chair devel- 
oped in Sedan, France. Artificers of the 
town of Landau, Germany, lay claim to 
the distinguished Landau, whereas others 
credit this regal coach to one Landow, an 
English coach maker of an earlier century. 


However, its exact origin appears of less 
importance than its destiny, and this 
body type has already achieved the favor 
in the public mind to which it was orig- 
inally destined because it presents a grace 
and beauty of line and a symmetrical har- 
mony scarcely approached in any other 
conveyance. Yet therearethecomfort and 
privacy which have always been indemand 
by those who want transportation in its 
finer sense. 
* * * * 


The Landau Sedan, as built by Hayes- 
Hunt, is an advanced interpretation of 
the modern day need and desire for 
luxurious transportation, and no other 
body type is more exemplary of the 
Hayes-Hunt ideal— Beauty, Service and 
Comfort. The bodies on Star Cars of to- 
day are an outstanding example of the 
beauty and harmony of line which Hayes- 
Hunt craftsmen are contributing to the 
motor car industry. 
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| Beauty, Service, 


A Sedan chair mounted on wheels, one of th 
first adaptations of this popular body type t 
a more rapid means of personal transportatiot 


With lackeys in front and rear the lady of higl| 
estate journeyed through town and countryside ir 
her four wheel Sedan drawn by a prancing pair | 


TORE 


While today the comforts and refinements of coach- 
work, perfected through the centuries, are avail- 
able to all, on fast moving, powerful motor cats. | 
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Low-cost Transportation 


Rated horsepower in a motor is only an index to its power 
possibilities. It is the power that is delivered to the rear wheels 
that makes the difference between motor cars. The Star Four 
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Tew STAR and Six are designed for maximum power efficiency. Road 
SIx tests prove that they have it, beyond any competing cars. 
See. '..$650 
ENG sick 125 
F as +s -« 820 
C ies 880 
¢ DE LUXE 
WOSTER. . ». 910 
DUSEDAN . 975 
MPROVED Gunes HE Oe DURANT MOTORS, INC. 
( F ; P - - AB i f 250 West 57th Street 
TAR POUR Quality in a motor car is beneath the paint — it is built in — New York City 
Pre 1 S40 into the chassis and into the body. Star car bodies, built by 
2 eed Hayes-Hunt, are universally recognized as the highest quality 
-. 2a 695 coachwork in the low-priced field. The Star chassis compares 
Yoo Aa 795 . ° 1 . ith ti h d d f doll rs mor General Sales Department 
WARE b Lansing in every single unit with cars costing hundreds o ars more. 1819 Broadway 
New York City 
FAYES-HUNT 
BODIES Plants: 
Elizabeth, N. J., Lansing, Mich. 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
Power and Quality Supremacy of Star Cars would make 
supremacy in value even at much higher prices. Yet the Star 
WW STAR SIX line offers the world’s lowest priced Six and the world’s most 


economical Four. Any Star Car dealer will gladly demonstrate the 
Power, Quality, and Value Supremacy of the Star Four or Six. 


Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 
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“New Car?” 


“Nope. Same one with its face lifted—a 
little fresh paint and a NORTHEASTER. 


“And believe me this new Horn sure has 
a voice. You've got to show me where you 
can match it for anywhere near the 
money.” 


The Horn That Lasts 


| The NorTHEASTER with its vibrant, dis- 
tinctive toneisthelast wordin high-fre- 
quency magnetic horns. It is built with 
I the characteristic Nortu East rugged- |< 
nessthat hasmade Nortu East the stand- 
ard for dependability and long life in the 
automotive equipment field for over fif- 
teen yeats. 
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(Continued from Page 39) 


Dissonant intervals, loaded with kick-ups, 
And a wash-boiler solo, suggestive of 
polo, 
Played by mad tinsmiths afflicted with hiccups. 


He saw a large placard, red-lettered to say, 
Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra Here for Today. 
A glance from the balcony—oh, what a view! 
Floorful of dancers with bodies askew, 
Elbows disjointed, toes inward pointed, 
Acting like Balaam’s wild nephews and nieces, 
Shaking themselves into very small pieces. 
Blaa-blaa! 
Taa-ta-raa ! 
Bam! 
Slam! 
Then a sweet little instrument gave a 
melodic 
Toot, with a promise of something 
methodic, 
When jar! 
In the midst of a bar, 
Suddenly chopped, 
It stopped. 


Oh what a blow to our senator gentle, 
Musical-minded and temperamental ! 
Wet was his eye, dry was his sigh, 
As he turned to his desk and his purpose 
so high. 
Though the music went pitty-pat, spitting 
and hitting 
The edge of his brain where the nerve ends 
were splitting, 
Chilling, disarming him, 
Subtly alarming him, 
Nevertheless, by its spell it was charming 
him. 
Yet stern was his face, without flinch, 
without quiver, 
As he turned to the speech he was pledged 
to deliver. 


The Modernist Influence in 
After-Dinner Speaking 


The banquet room was crowded— 
' What banquet room is not? 
Beneath an arch of roses 

The famous guest was sot. 


Preliminary speeches 
Were memorized or read— 
All you who’ve been to banquets 
Will know just what was said. 


And then the grave toastmaster, 
Expressing calm delight, 

Remarked, and none denied it, 

“We have with us tonight.” 


And added, ‘‘Who among us 
Of any creed or sex 

Knows not the gift forensic 
Of famous Brother X, 


“Whose oratory classic, 
Rich, dignified and grim, 
Endears him to the household 
And makes us proud of him?” 


This being the signal, the senator rose. 
High were his eyebrows and high was his 
nose. 
Yet men of the press were the first ones to 
guess 
That something had happened, was working 
a change, 
Making the senator frightfully strange. 
When he came to liis feet both his elbows 
and knees 
Jigged to a rhythmic St. Vitus disease. 
Wasn’t it queer? Though cheer followed 
cheer, 
All he could hear 
Was that Paul Whiteman band in his 
musical ear! 


Both his coat and his throat se 
throb like a boat 
To the magical note of some mys 
As he shimmied his heft, kicking | 
left 
And thus his now famous oratior 
“Oo! Oo! Bam! 
A-baby bulloo, a-baby bulloo-eye | 
Whacha gonna doo, poodle-oo, 
When the boo—boo—boogieman, ik 
In the Constitution—ution, whic): 
to defend 
As well as a—— 
a—_— 
a ss 
a-mend? 
All those horrid, torrid, florid, | 
forehead, 
Foreign nations, 
Acting Bad! 
Make me doo-dad mad—mac 
Doo-doo-doo, twiddle-doc| 
doo— 
With a Yankee doodle-dc 
true too? 
Bang! Bang! 
Lion in the zoo after Who? Y| 
But the honey—honey bunnie, wh 
’em actin’ funny | 
Doncha lend ’em money —— 
For that only foreign loanly $0 | 
Get the hook. Yell, crook! | 
Every day is pay day; catch | 
heyday— 
Doncha bungle. Make ’em pung 
And it wouldn’t do no harm, do | 
harm 
When they’re s| 
As a boil, 
And they roil | 
And they roar 
Then we’ll ask ’em to disarm. _| 
Bzzzzzzzzt *$! WOW! 
I’m as happy as a cricket. At-a- ti! 
Of the rest of his speech there’s | | 
extant, 
For it seems that the audience 
infection 
And the next that they knew they 
two by two, 
Doing the Charleston in every 
They skipped and skeedaddled, ki) 
knocked and straddled 
While the senator, still to his argt i 
saddled, 
Razzed it, jazzed it, Gatti- Casar| 
Until, when the dawn through thi) 
shone gray, | 
He hoarsely ‘proclaimed, And it) 
I'll say.’ 
His hearers, wild, clamoring up to } 
Clasped his faint hand with the cry | 
there!”’ 
And they vowed in their lives they | 
been addressed | 
By a statesman whose views were | 
expressed. 


But when he was safe on the Pull! 
day 
The senator, sober as latter Oct: 
Thought of his case in his logical y 
“If modernist methods are taking t! 
In music and poetry, drama and at 
Why can’t syncopation 
Improve the oration, 
Thus giving much-needed thrills to 
nation? 
Suppose in the Senate I tried for a. 
A short filibust in the Paul Whitema) 
What effect would it make? Wow) 
would it take? 
At least ’’—here his look was as sly} 
e snake— i 
“T’ll bet twenty cents it would keep’ 
awake!’’ | 


| 
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THE CREAM OF HEARTS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


‘at interest might be liquidated 
etated time or the business contin- 
‘| heirs or assignees wanted. Mr. 
iwould be clear as clear. And look, 
sipsed, your investment could be 
« before any division of the part- 
ssets.”” 
; 2 recognized was true. With Miss 
_> was safe enough. Besides that, 
nid to keep some connection with 
{was old and there was very little 
personal and pleasant in his exist- 


ef us could sign all the obligations,”’ 
woued, ‘and I’d get the necessary 
4. city licenses.” And she would 
sincidental. salary, he added. The 
tn his capital investment, she cried. 
» John Jayne began to laugh. He 
dintil it was apparent that he was 
‘ars ran over his spare cheeks and 
ishook. He started to choke and 
3ks hurriedly brought him a glass 
» She regarded him anxiously. 

#3 thinking,” he gasped—“I was 
}of my son Arthur. If he ever 
o;! The Jaynes and a beauty par- 
“ing a what-you-might-call-it. A 
en. A sort of cream of hearts.” 


vole truth was that Mrs. Arthur 
ys decidedly nervous. There were 
ams for this—one Arthur, and the 
| fact that she was taking her first 
‘eatment. She sat in a small room 
‘ly decorated in tones of dull gold, 
jwel about her shoulders and her 
«nd back from the lotions and 
; icceeding each other on her face. 
sat Miss Mona, who had her in 
,vas paddling her throat with a 
sucession of small sharp blows which 
ed her breathing. 
inust tell me if the treatment seems 
’ Miss Mona remarked. ‘‘Some- 
itloes the first time.’”’ Mrs. Jayne 
herself to say that it was just a 
4d. While this was going on, her 
astiff with a preparation called the 
fhe Palm. It seemed there was an 
21 palm trees immensely beneficial 
secial pores of the face. It wasn’t 
canser; no, indeed; nor was it the 
fimulant Juvelena that followed. 
ws a mask of Soul of the Palm and it 
€ those others, a preparation for 
inn Jayne’s cheeks felt as though 
i, been changed into a hot wood. 
yi extremely uncomfortable and 
te result would justify the trouble, 
hrisk, she had taken. 
a. to my aunt, ‘It’s no picture fit for 
ul she answered she’d like to know 
1.” Miss Mona was speaking. 
siat young! Eighty-one!. Why, she 
s\her son easy when he died, and he 
ibe fifty-eight. His widow went 
Lowa and I said to my aunt, her 
Tn-law, ‘Iowa’s where she belongs. 
rie best. Nothing suits her here,’ I 
Jothing you do for her is right.’ But 
Ftie said we wasn’t to judge her. 
jways like that. The grandest 
11. I can’t tell you how often that 
nbft the gas stove burning and Aunt 
wuld just turn it out. Not a severe 
fim her. 
ie, it’s time to wipe off the Soul of 
ai. Always wipe with an upward 
ee That brings the fullness 
ym the chin and holds the skin 
he eyes and at the temples. The 
) he Palm should be applied once a 
ing the night treatment. The Pore 
s( is absolutely essential next. It 
‘Ito and cleans the pores. The pores 
t holes in the skin used for breath- 
nif they are stopped up the skin 
b athe and assumes a muddy look to 
vis Mona removed the essence of the 
Vth an upward circular movement 
\jrously applied the Pore Cleanser. 
I can,” she continued, “I can’t 


int Etta in bed in the morning. I 
| 


} 


tell her, ‘Aunt Etta, it’s no use for you to get 
up when I go. Just you stay in bed and let 
me fix you a pretty tray.’ But do you think 
she’d doit? Why, she’s up before I am, and 
the coffee on. ‘Time enough when I’m old,’ 
she tells me. And her over eighty now. 
And so I said to her, ‘ Well, I told you not to 
go. I said you wouldn’t like it.’ What the 
world was coming to she didn’t see. Her 
brother Fred was different. He was a gas- 
plant engineer and traveled everywhere. I 
always thought he took liquor, but we 
mustn’t judge him, Aunt Etta said. When- 
ever I saw him he was dressed pretty gay. 
Made a lot of money, but couldn’t keep it. 
I doubt if he sent his sister ten dollars in his 
life. He’s gone too now. He was traveling 
in the West and felt dreadful bad on the 
train and had to be taken off.” 

After the Soul of the Palm, the Pore 
Cleanser stung sharply. Miss Mona was 
relentless. Mrs. Arthur Jayne hoped again 
that she would be sufficiently repaid. Her 
presence at a Banks Beauty Center was far 
more significant than it appeared. In real- 
ity, it was an act of revolt against Arthur. At 
last she had felt that if she didn’t do some- 
thing to preserve her personality it would 


be lost forever. She had been married | 


twenty-three years and this was the first 
independent breath she had drawn. After 


all, it wasn’t so terrible. She was simply | 
having an elaborate massage. It was nat- | | 
ural for her to want to look as fresh as | 
possible. There was a very great deal that | 


Arthur didn’t understand. But it was use- 
less to try to change him. 


Anyhow, there was no actual reason why | | 


he should know about it. Why should he? 
she demanded of herself. At the same time 


she was nervous. Never before since her | 
marriage had she moved without consulting | 


him, or at least following what she realized | 


would be his wish. She was forced to admit 
that the result of this had been disastrous. 
Canda showed her that every day. Canda 
frankly regarded her father as something 
out of a museum. She paid no attention 
whatever to his commands, and more often 
than not she laughed at him. She came in 
whenever she pleased at night and calmly 
lied to him afterward. Ann admitted to 
herself that she didn’t know whether Canda 
brought her more worry than pleasure or 


more pleasure than worry. Like Arthur, | 


she was a little afraid of her. Canda had 
asserted that her father was a hick and Ann 
secretly wondered what she thought of her. 

Miss Mona said: ‘‘The Pore Cleanser 
comes off with a firm upward pressure and 
you have the application of Juvelena. It 


should be used every day in the morning | 


treatment.’”’ The Juvelena. was rather 


pleasantly scented. “But none of this will | 


help the face without the paddling. That is 
the foundation of the treatment. The circu- 
lation of the blood is very important,’”’ Miss 


Mona asserted. ‘‘I am not going to give | 
you the egg mask. The palm lotion will be | 


enough at present and we'll take the ice at 
once.”’ The Juvelena was mild, but the ice 
was like the scraping of a knife. 

“What is this for?”’ Mrs. Jayne asked. 

Miss Mona smiled. ‘It gives the firm- 
ness,” she explained. ‘‘It closes the pores 
and tones the whole skin. And now a 
quick light rub with Celestella. That im- 
parts brilliancy to the complexion and we'll 
finish with the Cream of Hearts. Miss 
Banks’ treatment always includes that. It’s 
her most valuable preparation. We always 
advise the use of it for both morning and 
evening.” 

There was a knock on the door and Miss 
Mona admitted a small woman in an effec- 
tive plain hat and a loose coat of chinchilla 
tied with points of black ribbon. 

“Oh!” Miss Mona exclaimed. “Here 
js Miss Banks herself.’’ She was plainly 
flustered by that supremely important ap- 
pearance. 

“But I am not Miss Banks for you, Mrs. 
Jayne. You know meas Mrs. Osbert Latta. 
I had to come in just for a second and say 
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RIVE behind Tung-Sols. 

Add to safety by using 
these dependable bulbs. Tung- 
Sols not only provide maxt- 
mum illumination for your 
car, but also afford protection 
to other drivers. Tung-Sols 
last longer and are more efh- 
cient because they are built 
with utmost accuracy and care. 


Tung-Sol Bi-Focal Bulbs are 
standard equipment on new 
Series Buick. 


Tunc-Sot Lamp Works Inc. 
Newark New Jersey 


Licensed Under General Electric Company’s 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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Plenty of Hot Water 


at lowest cost 


You are assured this convenience day 
and night, for a few cents a day for 
fuel, when you have an Ideal ARCO 
Tank. 

The Arco Tank is built like an im- 
mense Thermos bottle, to hold water 
hot. The Automatic Thermostat Con- 
trol maintains just the degree of tem- 
perature you desire. 

Arco Tanks can be placed in the 
kitchen or basement and in winter can 
be connected with the heating plant 
and used as a hot water storage tank. 


long as you want. 


coupon. 
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Gas Burning 
Arco Tank 


Coal Burning 
Arco Tank 


Set the Automatic Thermostat Control of your Ideal Arco Tank 
at just the degree you desire. Gives you abundant supply of water 
of that temperature at all your faucets. Whether you wish water 
of the comfortable warmth for bathing or shaving—or very hot 
water for laundry work, scouring or house cleaning, the Arco 
Tank gives you the exact heat you want, and holds it there as 


Made in six sizes—for gas $66 and up, or for coal $84 and 
up—a size to meet every requirement for homes and other 
buildings. $10 down—10 months to pay. See sample at your 
local heating and plumbing dealer’s store. Clean, safe, odorless, 
compact and beautifully enameled. 


We shall be pleased to send you a booklet describing this 
new method of heating water if you will fill in and mail the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


f York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING DEPT. 6, 1807 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new booklet telling about the new way to heat water. 


Name. 2 dé 


Yours very truly, 


Address— 


City. 


State 


how pleased I was to have you here, and 
ask after Mr. Jayne’s father. I couldn’t be- 
gin to tell how much I owe him or how 
happy I was as his secretary.”’ 

“We don’t hear often,’”’ Mrs. Arthur 
Jayne admitted. “‘We wish he would come 
home. He’s been in England long enough 
for his age. But he won’t listen to anyone, 
as you'll remember.”’ 

Mrs. Latta replied that she had never 
had the slightest difficulty in getting along 
with Mr. John Jayne. She hoped that Miss 
Mona was entirely satisfactory. However, 
all her girls were good. She was very for- 
tunate to have them. 

When she had left, Miss Mona declared 
that Miss Banks was the grandest woman 
alive. “‘We’d just rub our fingers off for her, 
and did you notice the chinchilla wrap? 


| Not a stitch goes on her that isn’t imported 


or made special.” 


Sitting at dinner with her father and 
mother, Canda Jayne was so absorbed in 
thought that she was scarcely conscious of 
the presence of others. At best, her parents 
had but brief measures of her attention. 
She spoke to them when it was necessary 
for their enlightenment and in the ordinary 
routine of existence. Aside from that, their 
lives scarcely touched hers—specially in 
problems that were personal and serious to 
Canda. 

At present she had made the important 
discovery that she might be in love; or 
rather, if she permitted herself, she would 
decidedly be. That was characteristic of 
her. Canda considered that she had her 
emotions splendidly in hand. Ordinarily 
she didn’t mind love. It was not a novel 
experience. But now she was twenty-one 
and it was time she reached some conclu- 
sion about the future. 

She really ought to be thinking of mar- 
riage. Well, there was no objection to that; 
the trouble was with Meggs Daily. It was 
Meggs she could very easily be in love with 
and she wasn’t sure how permanently desir- 
able he would be. It’s different getting 
married from a party, she reminded herself. 
And Meggswaswild. Oratleast he had been 
wild. She admitted he had said that was all 
over. Inaway, he had almost convinced her. 
His manner had been impressive. But could 
he or anyone else stop being one thing and 
become another? Her brain answered that 
it was an impossibility, but her desire 
avoided such cold logic. 

Canda intended to be happily married. 
It could be done if you used your head and 
understood men; if you had the right man 
to understand. Meggs had done badly in 
school and worse in college, and the years 
immediately succeeding were not reassur- 
ing, until he had fallen for her. He didn’t 
look wild. He had a good jaw and a 
straight hard body, and she had seen him 
beat up a heavy taxi driver after a long and 
very intense struggle. Cocktails and whisky 
didn’t bother him—not much. The ques- 
tion was, could he be made into a success? 
Canda knew that she wouldn’t stay at- 
tached to a failure. There would be noth- 
ing to hang onto. You just couldn’t be 
married to a man who was weak. 

She began to analyze Meggs’ wildness 
and found that it consisted mostly in losing 
at once what were undoubtedly good jobs. 
But then he always found others. And now 
he had been promised a position with the 
Deacon Company, the largest advertising 
firm in the city. There was a little catch in 
it somewhere, but the offer was actual. 
And Meggs had informed her that when he 
was with the Deacon Company he would 
insist on her marrying him. He might do it. 
I might do it, she thought. The point was 
that she’d insist on being perfectly reason- 
able. 

It never occurred to Canda to ask her 
father and mother about all this. She re- 
garded them as peculiarly helpless people. 
They didn’t seem to know what it was all 
about. Arthur always objected to ev ry- 
thing and Ann agreed with him. That wa 
a complete description of them. They’ 
didn’t use their heads, but only their emo- 
tions, and consequently saw life either 


a ! 
June 


through prejudices or soaked in g) 
No, they wouldn’t do. If she’d 
they would ruin her in a week, =) 
Meggs? 
“Ann”’—she heard her fathe| 
because it was suddenly and une)! 
raised— “Ann, have you got a fey| 
“Why, no, Arthur,” Mrs. Ti 
swered quickly. “‘What made you! 
that?” 
“Your face is so red and stra). 
ing.”’ eI 
Canda gave her mother a cast 
“Fever? Certainly not,” she gaij| 
“‘She’s had a facial.’? Mrs, Jay, 
was both angered and appealing, 
“And what is a facial, Canda?’) 
Jayne demanded. ‘What do you. 
She replied, “It’s just that—a{_ 
“Tt’s a massage, Arthur,” Ann | 
“T was tired out and thought it wo | 
me feel fresher.” 
Canda considered this. If her fi! 
ever to be stirred into an attitud| 
nary humanity, wasn’t this the ¢| 
was evident that Ann would dono 
his good or her own. 
“That’s nonsense, of course,” | 
nounced. ‘Why don’t you simply) 
that you went to a beauty parlor q| 
treatment? Probably it was at | 
Beauty Center, with Juvelena an 
of Hearts. Well, why not?” 
“Juvelena!’”’ her father echi| 
“Cream of Hearts! Ann, is th. 
Have you been to one of those sin| 
Yes, she admitted in a small y/ 
had. “After all, Arthur, there’s n¢ 
having my face rubbed, is there? | 
if I really want to, if I think it’s nei| 
“Harm!” he spoke satirically. | 
Have you looked at yourself since’ 
you an adequate idea of how your 
pears? Have you? It’s a great | 
the brick wall of a garage. As rec | 
and quite as attractive. Your w| 
pression is changed, hardened. | 
suppose you could be so—so cheap 
beauty center! I take it you are | 
fied with your age and with mil| 
want to seem younger.” | 
“No, Arthur,” she returned wit | 
glow of spirit, “I just wanted to 
looking as well as possible. I’m I 
wasn’t successful. Lots of wome 
She broke down. “I don’t hay 
again.” 
“Yes, you do,” Canda instruc} 
“Tl take you there myself tomo | 
should say one a day for a month.’ 
“Keep still, Canda,” her father | 
“T will come to you in a moment. 
object to’’—he returned to his w) 
the utter lack of dignity; I migh| 
decency. And you know what I | 
all that. A woman should be quiet’ 
tiring. I will not subscribe to the | 
fashion of - looking disreputable, | 
moving-picture person.” | 
“Did you bring back a jar of C 
Hearts?”’ Canda asked. 
“Certainly not,” Ann Jayne sa) 
tively. 
Canda smiled. ‘‘Have it how y| 
Only, I know the Banks places. 
you are followed home by an | 
wagon.” Bin, | 
“Probably you go there, too,” he 
said heavily. ‘Trying to look your) 
“About next year,’ Canda inform 
“T’ll be twenty-two then and go to!) 
chin strap.” ; 
“Her father began to say that as | 
she was in his house —— 
“Don’t be degrading,” she stopp! 
“Tt really isn’t too convenient livin 
I’d a sight rather be working aul 
a room somewhere until I’m matt ! 
don’t really see how mother stand | 


you either. Why don’t you keep y 


out of her creams anyhow?” 
“Canda”’—Mrs._ ‘Jayne was 
shocked—“you must not talk 
father that way. I don’t understa 
gets Into you." ae nn 

“T simply wanted to make this | 

the girl went on. ‘If you didn’t app: 
(Continued on Page 161) 

a) | 


(ontinued from Page 158) 
yuld be the easiest thing in the 
ox. What you seem to miss is that 
ed you're you. We’re not parts of 
fhioned whisky cocktail and only 
trether. You don’t guard or take 
‘p, you know. And I can always 
ory. 
ioc at the entrance of a servant 
‘blegram. Obviously relieved at 
taporary escape from the disturb- 
tat him, Arthur Jayne tore it 
. face changed and he half rose 
i¢:able. 
nit’s—it’s father.” In an instant 
seside him. She read the cable. 
, anda,” she cried, “‘your grand- 
ilead! So far away from us and 


9 | 
} 


, 


+ Henry stopped in his enumera- 
t2 estate of the late John Jayne to 
sirply at Jayne’s son Arthur. If he 
uthing of Arthur Jayne, the next 
ment would be a surprise to him. 
+d no idea how he would act. For 
lewere his superficial aspects really 
ef defeating his self-interest? 
wthere is something of rather more 
ace,’ he announced. ‘You will 
¢cision to make in regard to a very 
3 of money. I’d better explain it at 
You remember Miss Banks, of 
>| 

“admitted that he did. ‘She left 
‘ir and opened a beauty parlor or 
1 nuisance.” 

ay parlors—a great many of 
’3enedict Henry corrected him. 
ju will recall that Mr. Jayne had a 
i, idea of her ability—and rightly. 
nthat before she left him she inter- 
i in her plans and he helped her to 
viart. Asa matter of fact, he put in 
ny, twenty-five thousand dollars at 
x she gave her services. In short, 
e\me partners.”’ 

yo surprise me,”’ Arthur Jayne ad- 
I can’t imagine him and such 
o»ther.”’ 

t replied: “Perhaps. Perhaps it 
li, but of an especial and gratifying 
yu must follow this in detail.” 

tne ask you first how long this ab- 
nership lasted?’”’ Jayne put in. 
ir’t liquidated yet,” the lawyer re- 


in of anger colored Arthur Jayne’s 
s. ‘But that’s disgraceful!’’ he ex- 
~ “His judgment must have been 
Why in the name of God didn’t you 
eefore? It should have been ended 
is. He had no right to involve his 
7 such a low affair.” 
omust allow me to continue,” Henry 
x “Mr. Jayne invested twenty-five 
ail dollars as capital, and the first 
(| Banks Beauty Centers showed a 
(100 per cent. Your father was a 
trtner and turned back his earnings 
hbusiness. I believe that year Mrs. 
jit back ten thousand dollars. The 
te next year was nearer 500 per cent, 
{ Jayne again returned all his profit 
gieral expansion. This is the fourth 
othe partnership and your father 
n money out of it. In all, he added 
udred and eleven thousand dollars to 
n's resources.”’ 
ht wouldn’t be capital,” Jayne said 
1; “Tt can be taken out. Was the 
skept up?” 
t asn’t capital and it can be taken 
te lawyer agreed. “‘The interest, of 
€aas been fully met.” 
oir Jayne was palpably relieved. 
lithat’s safe, anyhow,” he declared. 
ight to have no trouble with the 
lion. I suppose it can be conducted 
(less privately.” 
nlict Henry assured him that it 
l./‘The liquidation is discretionary,” 
Oeded. “That was expressly stated. 
M continue a partner if you like.”’ 
fllike!” Jayne echoed him. “I think 
4 ost your wits too. Utterly impossi- 
re not going to have any difficulty 
re we?” 
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“None,” Henry replied. “It will be 
made as easy as possible. Mrs. Latta is 
very anxious to buy us out.’”’ He glanced 
at his watch. ‘‘The whole thing can be 
concluded in half an hour. I took the lib- 
erty of supposing that you would need to 
see her.” 

“Henry,” Arthur Jayne asked, “what 
ought we to get? We might as well take all 
we can.” 

Benedict Henry deliberated. “She 
wouldn’t think of offering less than half a 
million.” 

Jayne’s face grew paler. 
shocked amazement at his counsel. 
half a million dollars!’’ he gasped. 
the money father invested besides?” 

“Certainly. And I want to draw this to 
your attention: In two years more your 
half interest may well represent a million 
and a half. Oh, very easily. Mrs. Latta is 
aremarkable woman. I might say that all 
women are remarkable.” 

“Tt’s just a wild scheme, successful for 
the time,” Jayne returned. “It isn’t safe.” 

“Personally, I don’t know anything safer 
than persuading the feminine world that 
you can make it beautiful. But you must 
use your own discretion. I think I heard 
Mrs. Latta come in.” 

“Mr. Jayne,” Ella Latta said, “this is 
my husband, Osbert Latta.” It was a 
nuisance that she had brought him, Henry 
reflected. However, it couldn’t be helped. 

Osbert Latta was a small man, dressed 
with the greatest particularity. Ina bright 
plaid tie there was a large ruby, and a larger 
diamond ornamented a finger. He laid 
aside an overcoat with a deeply furred col- 
lar, a pale gray derby hat, and shook Ar- 
thur Jayne’s hand. 

“T believe we haven’t met before,” he 
proceeded. ‘But we are both busy men. 
You have your bond sales and I have cos- 
motology, the growing science of loveli- 
ness—of loveliness, Mr. Jayne.” Jayne 
nodded impatiently. An impossibly vulgar 
individual, he told himself. Mrs. Latta was 
quietly seated. “Since we are so occupied,” 
Latta went on, ‘we might as well get to the 
heart of our purpose here. Mr. Jayne, I 
want to buy out your interest in the Banks 
Beauty Centers. I have a feeling, senti- 
mental perhaps, that I should be their sole 
owner. The Cream of Hearts, Mr. Jayne, 
rightly belongs tome. Iam responsible for 
it. Its inspiration was mine.” 

Arthur Jayne nodded shortly and turned 
to Mrs. Latta. 

“What do you think my holding is 
worth?” he asked her. 

““What did you decide, Osbert?”’ 
turned to her husband. 

“Tt seemed to me,” he announced, “that 
asum equal to the amount Mr. John Jayne 
turned back into the business after the 
capitalization would be fair.” 

“Two hundred and eleven thousand dol- 
lars.’ Henry spoke with a rising inflection. 
‘Mr. Jayne wouldn’t consider that.” 

Jayne shook his head in a vigorous nega- 
tive. ‘Eight hundred thousand would be 
fairer,’ he said. 

Osbert Latta simply and comprehensively 
laughed. ‘We might as well give it all to 
you now,” he told Jayne. “Please under- 
stand we are serious. I might advance my 
offer a little. But you must consider our 
expenses. They arerising every day. Rent- 
als and repairs are prohibitive, and the 
taxes ” His pause gave them all to 
understand the insuperable burden of the 
taxes. , 

“T am serious,” Arthur Jayne protested. 
“You must make me a decent offer.” 

Benedict Henry handed him two sheets 
of paper covered with figures. ‘‘Here are 
the trial balances for the past year.’’ The 
lawyer added that they might consider a 
sum in the vicinity of five hundred thou- 
sand. 

“You might, but I won’t,” Latta re- 
torted. “This is just a hold-up. The Banks 
Beauty Centers are entirely mine. I 
brought them out of nothing and built them 
up. Without me they wouldn’t have existed 
and you can’t knock me down. Nobody 
can.” 


He gazed in 
set 
“And 


She 
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A tobacco-laureate sermon 
for pipe commencement 


IN THIS MERRIE MONTH of June thousands of 
pipes—polished, brilliant, perfect specimens 
—will fare forth into the world. Untried 
and inexperienced, perhaps . . . . but promis- 
ing great things... . eager to render noble 
service to mankind. 


Now, as the commencement exercises 
roll around it behooves those of us who 
must guide the destinies of these pipes, to 
bear in mind that their success depends on 
one thing... . the right tobacco! So, the 
text of our tobacco-laureate sermon is, 
naturally: Granger Rough Cut! 


No other tobacco is so sure to fit a pipe 
for its life’s work . ... to bring out the 
very best that’s in it! For Granger is made 
expressly for pipes. It is ripe old Burley, the 
choicest of all smoking tobaccos.... perfectly 
mellowed and cut especially for pipes! 


Give a pipe Granger Rough Cut on its 
commencement day and always thereafter. 
For no other tobacco so assures it a life of 
long service, happiness and great joy. 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


M Made 
for pipes only! 


Granger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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‘As I understand the partnership agree- 
ment,’’ Arthur Jayne replied, ‘‘a liquida- 
tion cannot be forced. It is discretionary 
with me. You may withdraw of course. 
But, as you know, that would leave the 
business in my hands. It would give it to 
me. In my opinion, based on this showing, 
Mr. Henry’s figure is too low.” He indi- 
cated the trial balances. ‘‘I mean, with 
the near future what it promises to be. 
No, eight hundred thousand dollars is not 
far out of the way.” 

“Well, you won’t get it,’ Osbert Latta 
declared. ‘‘I don’t care if you are a Jayne, 
you’re grasping as hell. You’ll take all the 
money out of us you can; but like your 
father, you’re ashamed to be connected 
with an honest business. If it was a stock 
company, you’d sell it quick enough.” 

Mrs. Latta said quietly, “‘Osbert, you 
mustn’t let this excite you. It will be 
straightened out.” 

Osbert Latta invited her to be silent. 
“You're all wet where these Jaynes are 
concerned anyhow. You think you are 
still working for the old man, but you ain’t. 
Youare Mrs. Osbert Latta and I’lltake care 
of that, and you and them too. A lot of 
stiffs. I’m better than they are. I made 
the Cream of Hearts the world’s leading 
rubbing medium and nobody can take it 
off me.” 

“Mr. Jayne,” Ella Latta said, ‘‘we would 
consider giving you five hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“Will you shut up?” Osbert almost 
shouted. “I didn’t want to bring you in 
the first place. A woman’s no good trans- 
acting business. Too soft—that’s what 
you are—too soft. Keep out of this before 
you cost us a small fortune.”’ 

“Tf you don’t speak more quietly you 
will be put out,’ Jayne told him. ‘You 
should never have been let in, since Mrs. 
Latta is clearly responsible for the success 
of her enterprise. Mr. Henry, I am 
inclined to agree with my father’s judg- 
ment. At least I must go into this more 
fully with you. If the present arrangement 
can be continued for another year, I’d be 
greatly in favor of it.’ 

Osbert Latta exclaimed, ‘“‘What? Now 
listen to me, Mr. Jayne, if Mrs. Latta 
thinks a half million is right, I’ll take it. 
You can have it and we’ll wind this up 
right away.” 

“T will depend on you to continue the 
letter of my father’s agreement.” Arthur 
Jayne had returned to Mrs. Latta. “It 
would be very prejudicial to my other in- 
terests to be known as the proprietor of 
beauty parlors. I’m sure you’ll understand 
that. My feeling for you, my dear Mrs. 
Latta, is what you should expect from 
John Jayne’s son.”’ 


Meggs Daily vainly wished that the 
cursed peacocks would stop their racket. 
He was seated with Canda Jayne on a 
terrace with a very low wall, and the 
moon had just risen above the long mass of 
maple trees that inclosed a dim lawn. The 
moonlight streamed over the terrace and 
upon Canda in a white dress. She had 
never been more desirable, nor he more 
wretched. He wanted her so badly that it 
was like wire wrapped tightly about his 
heart. And now he realized there was a 
chance that he wouldn’t get her. It was 
probable that Canda would refuse to marry 
him. She was so reasonable. On the sur- 
face, she was like the other girls they inti- 
mately knew. She acted and dressed 
exactly the same, but at bottom she was 
different. 

The truth was that Canda had a good 
head. She was a hard baby. But then, 
that was precisely the reason why he had 
wanted her from the beginning, in addition 
to his love. Anyone married to Canda 
would have to get along. She’d be a mar- 
velous help to a man. Her ideas of mar- 
riage were entirely clear. She intended to 
be happily married and have a number of 
children. A number, she had explaink d, 
was at least three—enough to keep Her 
occupied. Canda was sick of people who 
couldn’t make a success of their affairs. 


There had been a noise and we, 
blurred shapes on the lawn, but 
subsided. Canda and Meggs [ 
been urged to come along and ] 
minton, but Canda had replied ¢}' 
silly. | 

“You can’t play badminton e, 
the moon does come up, and it’s n| 
fortable here, and dark enough,’ 
moodily picked up a tall eold| 
whisky and soda and deliberate] 
it out by the wall. “ Why did youc| 
Canda asked. “It’s wasteful; | 
weren’t, it will probably kill the | 

He was sick of it, he replied. ‘| 
of seeing people drink and get | 
about life. And I’m muddled eng 
is.’ Canda told him that he m 
her, but Meggs answered that | 
want to. 

‘‘T suppose you're tired of that 

“Don’t be foolish,’”’ he answere | 
know what I think about you.” | 
tained thin scream of a peacock | 
from a higher lawn. A melaneh, 
turbing cry. ‘‘ You know everythi| 
me,”’ he continued, “including th¢ 
marry you tonight if you’d let m| 
wouldn’t I? I don’t mean there’s;| 
handsome in that. And I can’t pl) 
for not.” Canda asserted that || 
remembered him being so low in || 
“Tt’s Willie. Deacon,” Daily e 
“Why can’t he let me in his com) 
way he’s taken other men? Findo| 
ward if I’m any good,” 

“For two reasons,’ Canda ti 
“First because he is your cousin, an | 
he’s almost convinced you’re not. 
mean not his cousin, but he’s | 
about your usefulness. Your rec 
impressive, Meggs, and he didn’t 
pour away your highball. He | 
hear your noble sentiments.” 

“Well, he’s made it impossible : 
Meggs declared. ‘How can I briny | 
important account? I mean, hoy! 
Where is one that’s loose or I ean]! 
my way? I’ve been thrown out | 
good office in the city. It’s allright 
to, but how am I going to do it? W 
Isay? They are decent to me, res| 
that’s the trouble. I’m just laughe' | 
told what time we’ll have lunch| 
Racquet Club. You’re no better, 
Canda. You won’t take a chance 
either. Will you?” 

He leaned over her chair until 
was against hers. For a moment ‘| 
his head tightly against her and t! 
put him away. 

“T can’t think like that; I can on | 
she admitted. ‘It’s not that Iwon’| 
chance, Meggs. I have to decid«| 
chance is there, in our favor. Ik 
and could go to you as quickly a| 
have me—now. There has to be mc! 
that. There has to. I agreed to ma) 
the instant Willie Deacon took yi) 
I’m afraid to change. It would bev) 
for you, Meggs. Look as though } 
require anything from you and didn 
what I said. Ido andIdo. [ms 
got ourselves into this and I wish I 
said it. But here we are.” 

There was nothing Meggs Daily e 
ply. Canda was hard and he lo 
Absent-mindedly, he picked up he} 
and took a drink. She laughed. 

“That’s so fatally like you, and, | 
lously, it makes me happy. I Wi! 
have you changed, and yet I want | 
be, completely different, Meggs. 1) 
adore it, but I can’t let myself. Dot! 
see that? You’re not much help to@/ 
girl trying to find her way in the wid 
world.’’ A silence fell over them. C| 
face was clear in the moonlight and 5) 
frowning. “Did this Deacon say hov! 
an account it had to be?” she asked 
he hadn’t; but it must be good. One: 
she was lost in thought. A girl del 
herself from the night of the mapl« 
and walked across the grass to them 

“Henrietta can call it badminton, 
likes,”’ she announced, “but thereares 
words. I said I was coming in to 8) 
hair cut off. It’s no game for 4 long"! 

} 


1, She vanished uncertainly to the 
- ockery of peacocks. 

jly Canda Jayne rose. ‘I’m going 
tb, Meggs. If I stayed here much 
rthing could keep me from run- 
@vith you. And I won’t do that, 
- minute, because perhaps I may 
, ore later, if there is any more, and 
xe is there won’t be.” 


‘ew Mexico,’ Osbert Latta pro- 
, the state board for*the control of 
ogy includes two women beauti- 
two male hairdressers. That is 
‘am in favor of regulating the in- 
But Wisconsin has carried it too 
+) matter of definitions. The facks 
port it.”” He was talking to Ella, 
en the small drawing-room of their 
y elaborate apartment. “And as 
yavestigation of our preparations, 
+npudence and nothing else. Per- 
psom salts and baking powder, 
|The secrets of cosmetic chemistry 
siexplained away like that.” 
= Latta had on a garnet-colored 
juse coat and informal morocco 
snd he was smoking an extremely 
9, Ella wore a plain gray dress and 
ai gray slippers. Her stockings had 
prent consistency of a breath mo- 
‘i’ adhering to a surface of silver. 
‘iz her, Osbert passed into a mood of 
bet. 
you are again, dressed like you 
bd up for a funeral. I don’t see 
odo it. I’ve told you a hundred 
t» last month you’ve got to look 
n Keep up with our position in 


tught I looked very well, Osbert,”’ 
zed. “I’msorry you don’t like me. 
sast as you say. I don’t seem to be 
oouy a different kind of clothes. 
liss wasn’t cheap—three hundred 
e| you were stuck,” he asserted. 
T worse off than what I thought. 
uw the money away on that. Why, 
: reet you look like nothing! It’s 
a1esS. 
| ke to know where I’d be, and you 
kept on as in the past. Tell me 
?[’ve ‘got some elasticity to me. I 
rs and act in harmony with the 
nd I’m going to see that you don’t 
liz our standard.” 
di’t think I do that,’ she replied. 
es to me, Osbert, that I really am 
h Our customers do say they like 
Ivear. The French things I put in 
othe centers have gone very well.” 
(ght to be enough I don’t like the 
0 look. I don’t see why you can’t 
tme, after what I’ve brought you 
t”” 
i aid sincerely that he had been 
til. “You have done magnificently. 
_jue-and-silver dress you might ap- 
( ” 
dubted it. ‘Besides, you ought to 
lie more and ride around and go to 
années, There’s no use for you to be 
» nters so much. People will come 
nless of you and us, and you don’t 
with me so busy. A woman isn’t a 
raffairs. She can’t be, no matter 


twas the faintly heard ring of a bell, 
it: a pause a maid appeared. “Miss 
' nadame. She would like to see 
ising with an exclamation of pleas- 
|, Latta said that Miss Jayne must 
liat once. 
claps she wants to talk to me per- 
y she added to Osbert. 
Cn’t doubt that for a minute. “I 
I question but she did. And if it’s 
n, all right. But if it isn’t, and has 
Wh us, I’m to be consulted. I want 
Omderstand that now and always. 
Mer what happened in the lawyer’s 
\th Arthur Jayne. If you hadn’t 
h me, it would be all settled con- 
nit this minute. I could have ridded 
easy.” 
¢ Latta left the room slowly and re- 


ny, and silently grumbling. Those 
| 
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everlasting Jaynes! Ella was touched in 
the head where they were concerned, for no 
more than because she had worked for the 
old man. He hoped the Jayne girl did 
want something from them, since that 
would give him a chance to speak his mind. 
A wild piece; he had seen her picture in the 
papers. They put her on the society page 
for nothing, but if it was him he’d have to 
pay and go among the advertisements. 
With him of considerable importance, too, 
and what was she? That’s what he wanted 
to know. 

His wife came to the door. ‘“‘Osbert, 
please.” He spoke to Canda Jayne with 
great dignity and sat with judiciously 
pinched lips. He was glad that he had on 
the garnet velvet coat and morocco slip- 
pers. ‘‘Osbert,’’ Ella began at once, “‘ there 
is something we can do for Miss Jayne and 
I’m certain you will agree with me it can 
be done. It’s important to her and will 
make very little difference to us. None at 
all, I should say. I don’t have to tell you 
again my feeling about the Jaynes—my 
obligation to them.” 

“You have spoken of it,’’ he acknowl- 
edged, “although I think you strain the 
obligation just a little bit. A shade senti- 
mental about the past.” 

““Well, we needn’t discuss that now. I 
have a very warm feeling and I’ll do what 
I can. At present it’s this: It would mean 
a great deal to Miss Canda if we changed 
our advertising from Addington & Sims to 
the Deacon Company. I can’t imagine a 
reason why we shouldn’t. One firm is as 
large and capable as the other.”’ 

““My dear Ella,’”’ Osbert declaimed, “‘this 
is a question of business principle and a 
thing no woman could correctly grasp. You 
cannot take away a contract from A and 
give it to B simply for the reason a young 
lady has asked it. Will you be so good as to 
tell me why she wants this change made? 
How is she personally included in the Banks 
Beauty Centers? Why and how? Those 
are both subjects for consideration. Add- 
ington & Sims are entirely satisfactory. I 
was congratulating Simon Addington only 
yesterday on the way he was handling our 
publicity, and he said to me it was a pleas- 
ure to deal with the Banks Beauty Centers. 
It was only a previous engagement, he said, 
that held him from going out to lunch with 
me. He never ate lunch, the fack was, or 
he’d go another time. You can’t just turn 
around like a windmill.” 

“T understand that, Osbert,’”’ Mrs. Latta 
admitted. ‘‘Of course, you’re right. But 


I thought this once, since it did mean so | 


much to Miss Jayne, we might shift.” 

“But why?” he demanded. 
heard that?” 

“No,” she admitted. 
the reason and it is enough. But it would 
be difficult to explain to a man.” 

“Ah, indeed! A feminine reason. I’m 
afraid they are not very valid in the mascu- 
line world of affairs.” 

“T’ll tell him,’”? Canda Jayne said un- 
expectedly. ‘I’m in love, and if my best 
young man can take a large account to 
Willie Deacon, we’llbe married. Hecouldn’t 
manage one right away and I thought of 
Mrs. Latta. We’re attached to her, too, 
you know.” 

“Romantic,” Osbert Latta asserted. 
“Very pretty. Quite a story in fack. But 
I’m afraid. I really am. Not exactly a 
motive, don’t you see.’’ He shook his head 
with a constrained smile. 

“But, Osbert, I want to do this very 
much. It isn’t Miss Jayne now—it’s me. 
I want it. Please consider that.” 

“Tf I didn’t watch out you’d be giving 
Miss Jayne the business,’ he retorted. “I 
have to keep awake for your own good.” 
Osbert saw that Ella was growing deter- 
mined. Her mouth was as hard as his own, 
and that disconcerted him. She practically 
always deferred to his judgment and wishes. 
It was that damned family of Jaynes, with 
their silent partnership in his concerns. 
Yes, in his wife. They had been a nuisance 
from the first. Long ago he had been sick 
of hearing Ella speak of them, praise them. 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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Trapped in 
Death Valley 


radiator leaking— 


100 miles to water 


J.M. Tamprell of Mojave, Cal., was lost in Death 
Valley—off the trail—100 miles from water—when 
he snagged his radiator ona gnarled old sagebrush. 


A can of “X” Liquid was under the seat. Quick 
action and “X”’ brought him out. 


Anywhere is Death Valley if your radiator leaks 
miles away from water. The veteran motorist car- 
ries “X’’ Liquid along wherever his 
touring takes him. 


When the radiator leaks, ‘“X’’ makes a 
swift, permanent repair. Get “X”’ today 
in the ORANGE can. Nothing in “X” 
to clog the tubes-— no ground paper 
pulp, solder or cement. 


“X”'Liquidcanbepoured 
thru a cloth, Therefore it 
cannot clog. It is harmless 
to all metals, rubber and 
leather. 


“X” LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 


Factories: 
BOSTON AND TORONTO 


LUI 


Permanently repairs leaking auto radiators 


“X” Liquid has been used for 
years by Standard Oil, Gen. 
Elec., Am. Tel. & Tel., etc., 
and the U. S. Govt. on ALL 
Aeroplane endurance flights 
from the Trans-Atlantic 
Flight in 1922 to the 
MacMillan Arctic Expedition 
in 1925. 


For Fords, Stars, 
Chevrolets, ete. 
Use 75c Size 


For Larger Cars 
Use $1.25 Size 
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HE New Easy cleans clothes by 

the Vacuum Cup Principle that 
made the Easy famous. Like human 
hands the Easy’s three Vacuum 
Cups move up and down, flushing 
air, soap and water through the 
clothes and back again. This hap- 
pens 60 times a minute—without 
wear on the clothes, but everlast- 
ingly taking the dirt out of them. 


| 
i 


‘Two Tubs - the small tub dries while the large tub washes 


4r the first time a washing machine that 
yshes, rinses and dries all at the same time 
_ Dries for line or immediate ironing with- 
yt wringer... No water to lift or carry; not 
ilrop wasted . . . Makes its own soapsuds 
rforty seconds ... New water circulating 
stem returns all suds to wash tub... Re- 
uns rinse and blue waters to rinse and 


Almost magical—hard to believe—but all true 


jis place of a wringer, the new Easy Washer has 
a marvelous drying tub that whisks all the water 
out of clothes in a jiffy. 


YOU WASH, RINSE AND With individual tubs 
DRY AT ONCE—FASTER for washing and drying, 

you can now rinse, blue 
and dry one batch of clothes while another batch 
is washing. One operation does not interfere with 
the other. Thus your washday time is cut down 
to a matter of minutes only. Amazing as this 
sounds, it is true. 


3 MINUTES AND DRY The Easy’s wonderful 

new drying tub dries 
clothes ready for the line in three minutes. No 
excess moisture is left in the clothes, and a whole 
tubful is dried at once. On cold or rainy days 
just run the dryer a few extra minutes, and the 
clothes are ready to.iron immediately. 


NO WATER TO HANDLE; One of the new Easy’s 
NOT A DROP WASTED wonderful secrets is the 
magic way in which all 
the water is handled for you. It’s so easy, and so 
simple! You don’t lift so much as a teacupful of 
water with this new Easy. That’s all done for you 
by the new water-circulating system now offered 
to American housewives for the first time. By this 
system the hot soapsuds whisked out of the 
clothes in the dryer are returned to the washing 
tub—automatically, with not a drop wasted. This 
saves soap and the gas that heats the water. 

The new water-circulating system also takes the 
tinse and blue waters out of the dryer and sends 
them back to the rinse and bluing tubs. You have 
never seen anything like it in any other washer! 


e 


bluing tubs . . . When through washing 
empties itself into drain or sink . . . Does 
complete washing faster than any other ma- 
chine ... Saves ironing time; dries clothes 
without wrinkles ... Safeguards buttons... 
Gas heater keeps water hot ...Washes more 
gently and thoroughly than human hands... 
Touch a button, move a lever, and it’s done. 


NO WRINKLES TO IRON; It’s far easier to iron 
SAFEGUARDS BUTTONS clothes that have been 

washed and dried in the 
new Easy. Not a wrinkle will you find in clothes 
when you use this washer. And as for buttons— 
you needn’t even bother to examine clothes for 
loose or lost buttons—you know they can’t come 
off in the Easy. 


GAS HEATER KEEPS One of the specially 
THE WATER HOT convenient features of 

thenew Easy isits handy 
gas heater under the washing tub. This heater keeps 
the water just hot enough. Andif you wish to steri- 
lize white clothes in the washer, youcan do that too. 


TOUCH A LEVER—THE And when you are all 
EASY EMPTIES ITSELF through washing and 

drying, just move alittle 
handle and the new Easy empties itself into the 
drain or sink. Then, a few swishes of a cloth and 
the copper tubs, nickeled on the inside, are as 
clean and bright as ever. Simply no work at all. 


YOUR WHOLE WEEK’S Try this magic new Easy 
WASHING FREE Washer free in your 

own home with your 
own clothes. See how it makes its own soapsuds 
in less than a minute—how you can wash, rinse, 
and dry your clothes in one operation. See how 


time is saved and all hard work banished forever. MODEL M 

Call the Easy dealer and he will bring the new 

Easy to your home and show you a miracle in This is the famous Easy Washer with one- 
washing clothes. A demonstration does not obli- piece metal wringer. With hundreds of 
gate you in any way. And you can own an Easy on thousands of these washers in use today, 
easy terms, with low monthly payments. If you do not their tremendous popularity has created a 
know the address of an Easy dealer, write us. permanent demand for them. We shall 


therefore continue to make thismodel, with 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. YA the same fine workmanship and materials. 
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First Edison Electric 
ee Generator in Detroit 
oe (1886) and serving 
vs 89 people. 


50,000 K. W. Turbo- 
Generator supplying 
only one-eighth of 
the 400,000 users in 
Detroit today. 


Electrical Energy— 
the Mainspring of Human Progress 


The tremendous expansion of the great 
electric light and power companies is 
the natural outgrowth of their contribu- 
tion to the advancement of civilization, 
and to the fullness of life. 


For many years it has been the privilege 
of Square D to work with this colossal 
industry on a basis of mutual confi- 
dence, and as the benefits of electricity 
have become available and 
safe to more and more people 
the use of the pioneer Safety. 
Switch has increased in pro- 
portion until today the undis- 
puted leadership of Square 
D rests solidly on more than 
4,000,000 satisfactory instal- 
lations. 


(91) 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 
FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. 


; BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
: burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Colum bus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis 
SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 163) 
For two cents he’d advise the girl to pull 
down her skirt. 

“Well, Osbert?”’ Ella Latta urged him. 

“No,” he answered shortly. ‘‘I can’t see 
my way to do it.” Miss Jayne chose that 
moment to light a cigarette—forward. 
Then what engaged him was the realiza- 
tion that Arthur Jayne’s family knew noth- 
ing of his participation in the Banks Beauty 
Centers. Hid it from even them, had he! 
As much ashamed of it as that! And she 
had come up here to patronize them with 
her airs and her love and her plans for their 
advertising! 

“T’ll tell you what,” he said suddenly, 
“you go home and ask your father, and 
if he’ll agree to it, we will.” 

“What do you mean?” Canda Jayne de- 
manded. “I am not asking my father 
whom Ill marry. I’d be getting married.”’ 

“Osbert,’’ his wife added in a sharp voice, 
“you understand perfectly that you have 
no right to say that.” 

His anger grew. “That’s what I said, 
anyhow, wasn’t it? And I wasn’t talking 
about her getting married, either, and you 
knowit. I guess I made myself clear if you 
think about it.’”’ He was on his feet. ‘I 
don’t want to hear again what we owe her 
family either. I could have found the 
money and got along as well, if not better, 
without them.’”’ Having said so much, he 
was reluctant to meet Ella’s gaze. So far as 
he was concerned, the question of their ad- 
vertising was closed and perhaps he’d bet- 
ter withdraw. 


Canda Jayne, as was usual with her, 
squarely faced the admission that she was 
in a difficult situation. It might well be 
that it was impossible. Dinner was almost 
over, her father had finished his coffee and 
there was a perceptible gray ash on his 
cigar, and yet she had said nothing, in spite 
of her knowledge that if she didn’t do some- 
thing immediately she would be lost. That 
is, she’d marry Meggs without requiring 
him to fulfill his engagement to Willie 
Deacon and to her. For a short while she 
had thought there was a way out of her 
difficulty; but considering this with her 
father before her, she began to doubt it. 
She could not imagine how she would begin, 
what she’d say that wouldn’t immediately 
defeat her purpose. 

Mainly, she was disappointed in herself. 
Canda had been certain she was superior to 
the sentimental follies she saw everywhere 
trailing their consequences of disaster. 
That, she had felt, was her advantage over 
her mother’s generation and habit of mind. 
She had been very firm with Meggs at the 
beginning. Canda had insisted on a tangi- 
ble proof of his ability successfully to com- 
bat the difficulties of living. And now it 
seemed. that she had thrown all that away. 
If only Mrs. Latta’s disgusting little ass of a 
husband had stayed out of the room, out of 
the way! 

She was certain Ella Latta could have 
arranged it all if it hadn’t been for her 
perfectly absurd belief in Osbert. Osbert! 
How was she going to speak to her father? 
For the moment she turned to her mother. 

“Have you been back for another facial 
massage?’ she asked. “I haven’t noticed 
your cheeks glowing like the rose. Or was 
it a garage wall father mentioned?”’ 

“No, I haven’t,” Mrs. Jayne replied. 
“TI shouldn’t think you’d have to ask, if 
you did remember what Arthur said. And 
I’m not sure he wasn’t right. I mean about 
it being bad for the face. I had lunch yes- 
terday at the Thornes’, and May Thorne 
knows Leta Norton, the famous beauty in 
pictures, and May said shesaid she wouldn’t 
let one of those women touch her. Leta 
Norton explained that all she did was take 
a damp rough cloth and rub it lightly over 
sand soap and then scrub. It was the fric- 
tion, Leta Norton said. There were eight 
women for lunch and they all thought what 
May said was enormously interesting. 
They were all going to try it at once; and I 
did, only it wasn’t very pleasant. | 

“I told them Arthur’s idea of beauty 
parlors and they agreed it was very sensible 


Juni 


for aman. I explained that hes. 
tested them and was in a fury at 

“My dear Ann,” Arthur Je 
tested, ‘‘you do exaggerate in th. 
markable manner. I remember cle 
I said and it wasn’t the least fur; 
should it be? I only aural 
treatment might not be beneficia 
Somehow it made you look differ | 
it might bea good thing for the oth, 
at Mrs. Thorne’s. I wouldn't 
telling them what not to do, A 
the idea about the sand soap and 
that was her name, it’s pure non| 
would tear your skin to ribbons, 
believed in casual prescribing, 7) 
that should be left to special) 
scientific treatment of the skin anc 
can call appearance is improyin| 
time.”’ 

Canda was astounded. Or m| 
would have been astounded ifshe], 
her father in his present mood }| 
had seen the Lattas. Now, secreth 
terly, she was entertained. Her | 
returned to her own problem. | 
asked her once more she would ¢/ 
and unhappily face the ruin whi! 
well follow—the ruin of her pridej| 
Why, she wondered, was her {| 
hypocritical? There was no actua| 
his connection with the Banks Bea 
ters. 

After all, he had only inherite| 
terest. It had been thrust on hin| 

Then it occurred to her that his) 
very much resembled hers. The q 
his situation with his wife, Ann, wi 
ened. He had committed hims 
attitude that he must maintain’ 
graceful retreat offered itself. If A. 
laughed at him, he was lost. | 

“Father,”’ Canda said hastily, “| 
are in such a reasonable humor| 
something to explain to you. It| 
involved.’ She paused. “The hu’ 
truth is, I’m in love—seriously.” | 

Her mother interrupted her. “Ot! 
I’m so glad! I’m sure it is Donald 

Well, it wasn’t, Canda replied | 
“What made you think of him, | 
He couldn’t be worse. No, witl 
Daily.” 

The pleasure evaporated fro 
Jayne’s countenance. ‘Your fath 
never consent to that,’’ she asserte 
isn’t bad, exactly, and I’m very for 
Dailys; but he is shiftless, and si| 
Canda, dear.” 

“That seems to dispose of your | 
Jayne observed. 

“Unfortunately, it doesn’t.”” Can 
him with a shoulder turned uy 
mother. “I told you it was ii 
Meggs hasn’t been very successful 
he is promised a good position in the 
Company if he can bring them al 
count; and because I do love him ¢ 
up against it, I went to Ella Latta a 
to get her advertising for him. 1’ 
too, only that rotten little Mr. Lat’ 
fered. He was too intolerable for 
and I was so harassed I told him the | 
that I wanted the contract for Me} 
could marry him. And, father, ¥ 
you suppose he had the crust to ! 
Why, that if I had your permission, | 
have his!” 

Ann Jayne said that she didn’t §/ 
Mr. Latta had to do with Canda‘ 
marriage and her father. “It just gi 
a chance to be impertinent,” she 

Canda Jayne looked unflinching 
her father’s gaze. His whole face Mi) 
tracted into the narrowed questionit| 
eyes. Canda nodded almost imper(| 
and there was a long straimed | 
Arthur Jayne expelled such a deep! 
that he appeared to be in danger of 
ing. 
“Tf Deacon is serious,” he ann 
“and will take Daily under that col) 
I don’t see that he is worse off th| 
other boy today. I actually don’t 
and you admit his family is well | 
For quite a while we have wanted | 
safely married. I’ll see this Latta | 
row.” | 
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cH HORSE AND BRIDGE 


(Continued from Page 42) 


_ sent word down to these other 
tat there would be a Big Wild Ani- 
9 at Salome that afternoon and by 
uthey had got the Tent up there 
se been Seventy-five people here, 
y¢ children and Mexicans. They 
P-ade, from the Depot over to the 
» back to the Tent and when the 
9) saw the Giraft they all hollered, 
¢the High Horse!’’ And some of 
o.dn’t resist the temptation to get 
, yer his Long Head and Neck, so 
{| Pretty Good Parade, with the 
9 all taking Part and the Calleyope 
+ Nice Tune and everybody happy. 
+ Malone was Hostler for both the 
a1 the Calleyope and he sure could 
ht old Calleyope talk, and some of 
elt so good at hearing some good 
s/t they hired Shorty to Play that 
| we hauled the Calleyope over to 
11 House and had the Best Dance 
e here. From the way some of 
yr Boys Crow-Hopped around with 
allie, you would have thought she 
md after the Calleyope. Next to 
iy Malone was the Most Popular 
niown that Night and everybody 
dn a Collection to help the Show. 
tiorning I talked it over with the 
‘ie Show and told him I wanted to 
2 Calleyope and hire Shorty to run 
«which he says is all right with him 
ah Shorty, so I offered Shorty $25 
Jnore than he is Supposed to have 
sing with the Show. Shorty wants 
wirst of all How Often is Pay Day 
itust a Name and a Mind Bet or a 
y.nd when I tells him that Pay Day 


~ = 


—, 


is Every Month and Real Money, he says 
he rather likes the Folks around Salome 
and he has been Looking All his Life for a 
Quiet Place where he could Practice on the 
Calleyope and Make More Noise than Any- 
body Else without getting Arrested and he 
sure is Glad to Meet Up with Another 
Lover of Good Music, but he couldn’t bear 
to think of leaving the Giraft, which had 
been such a Good Friend to him. 

We talked it over some more, me and 
Shorty and the Boss, and finally the Boss 
agreed to give Shorty the Giraft for a 
Thousand Dollars and the Wages that was 
due him, so I advanced the money to 
Shorty on his Wages and give the Boss Five 
Hundred more for the Calleyope, and the 
Boss took the Money and the rest of his 
Show and went on to California and left 
Salome with the Distinction of being the 
Only Town in Arizona owning a Giraft and 
a Calleyope, besides a Seven-Year-Old 
Frog that couldn’t Swim. We had a lot of 
Fun with that Calleyope, Shorty getting 
up early in the morning and Playing it over 
by the Depot when the Train from Los 
Angeles went through, waking Folks up in 
the Sleepers to the Tune of A Hot Time and 
letting them know Somebody Must Live 
Here and it was a Good Town, which made 
a lot of them Los Angeles real estaters jeal- 
ous and they got the Railroad to try and 
get an Injunction to Stop Us, but we are 
still having Music with our Breakfast yet 


and the Supreme Court ain’t got no Jurys | 


Diction over this Part of Arizona or Men 
enough to Stop Us. 


The Giraft was quite a Curiosity to the | 


Cow Boys and they used to come and hang 


} Shorty Got a Job on the Round-Up 
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‘THe finely finished exterior of every Yale Pad- 
lock is no more perfect than its ingenious inner 
mechanism—the tumblers, levers and bolts hidden 
away inside, which are responsible for the smooth- 
ness of action and the security. 


Yale Padlocks, like all Yale products, are master- 
pieces made by master workmen— inspected; tested; 
proved at every step in their manufacture; and 
after the final assembly they are subjected to a last 
thorough inspection to make sure that they are 
right. They are masterpieces for protection. 


There is a Yale Padlock suitable for every need. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


Yale Bank Lock 
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They do say husbands often 
balk at shoving furniture about 
the home. Yet pity should be 
theirs—not blame—save when 
it rides on Bassicks. 

But then Bassicks make moving 
so easy the menfolks simply 
aren't needed. It’s just wonder- 
ful the way Bassicks save 
strength, and nerves, and fuss, 
and floors. Most all good fur- 
niture has them—most all good 
hardware stores sell them. 


Bassic! Casters 


The BASSICK CO. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
For thirty years the leading makers of high grade 
casters for home, office, hotel, warehouse and factory 
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around the Corral and look at him and 
Talk and Talk, and when Shorty saddled 
him up and rode him down the street one 
day they was all Crazy to take a ride on the 
High Horse, as they called him, Cow Boys 
being strong for Nick Names and most of 
them not being able to remember what the 
Giraft’s real name was. Shorty picked up 
quite a Lot of Loose Money, charging the 
Cow Boys Five Dollars apiece to let them 
ride on the High Horse, and one day when 
Scar-Face Scroggs saw Shorty riding the 
Giraft and climbing up on his Neck, he 
offered Shorty a Job hunting up calves and 
mavericks for him, out in the Mesquite 
brush, where the Cow Boys generally have 
to get off their Horses and climb a tree or a 
Cactus to look around and locate the cattle 
hiding in the brush, which is one reason 
why so many Cow Boys wear Leather 
Pants. All Shorty had to do was to climb 
up on the Giraft’s Neck and ride around 
and tell the Cow Boys where to go. 

After the Round Up was all over and 
along about Christmas Time, the boys de- 
cided to have a Celebration down at Buz- 
zard’s Roost, with Horse Racing ete and 
wind up with a Big Dance to Shorty’s 
Calleyope Music, if I would give them the 


| Loan of it, which I didn’t like much to do 
| until Shorty told me to go ahead and do it 


and we would Get All the Money in Buz- 
zard’s Roost and vicinity, which he would 
show me How to Do. 

Shorty had never told Nobody yet, but it 
seems this Giraft could Run, and Shorty 


| Says we will enter him in the Free-for-All 


Race at Buzzard’s Roost and Walk away 


| with the money and Get Big Odds on some 


Bets, because all the Cow Boys and Buz- 


| zard Roosters will think it is Just a Joke, 
| running the Giraft against some of their 


Fast Ponies, but Shorty says he will Show 
Me How before we put up any money, so 


| I said O. K. to it and that Night me and 


Shorty took the Giraft up the Road and 
Tried him out. 

Anybody could saddle the Giraft, but 
Shorty was the only man in town who 
could get a Bridle on him, on account of his 
head being on the Top End of Such a Long 
Neck. Shorty says that when they was 
coming west during the summer and mak- 
ing the Short Jumps between the Towns so 
close together back there, he used to load 
the Giraft on a Flat Car on account of it 
being so Hot inside and uncomfortable for 
the Giraft to get his Neck all Kinked up, 
and they used to ride along on the Flat Car 
and get the breeze. Shorty had forgot all 
about the bridges on the railroad and the 
first one they come to liked to have knocked 
the Giraft’s head off, sticking up in the air 
so far, so Shorty had trained him to bring 
his head down whenever he called out 
“Low Bridge,” and now all he had to do 
when he wanted to put the bridle on was to 
say ‘Low Bridge” and the High Horse 
would bring his Head Back to Earth and 
get the Bridle on. Simple as ABC—when 
you knew how. 

It was Moon Light that Night—and 
Moon Light in Arizona is almost like a 
Sunny Day in Pittsburgh and some other 
Eastern Towns—so we took the High Horse 
down the road about a mile, after every- 
body else had got to bed, and give him a 
Try Out. The way that Giraft Run down 
the road would have made you think he 
didn’t like Salome and was trying to get 
back to Bridgeport, Connecticut, where 
there was Regular Eating. When he picked 
up both of his Hind Feet at once and reached 
Out Front like he was going to Scratch his 
Ears, it was all I could do to Hang On for 
the Quarter of a Mile we tried him. A 
Mile of it would have made a Sailor Sea 
Sick. When a Giraft Runs he has a kind of 
a teetering Ground Swell motion, like a 
Kangaroo Gallop Behind, a Cow Trot in 
Front and a Camel Glide Sideways, some- 
thing like a Fast Pacing Horse would act if 
his Hobbles got Crossed and Twisted—but 
when a Giraft Starts to Go Somewhere in a 
Hurry, cork screwing his neck around to 
pull himself along, you can Bet every Dol- 
lar you’ve got that he Eats up the Land- 
scape in away that makes the Big Drop ona 
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Roller Coaster look like Slow Motion 
Pictures. 

Shorty and me didn’t say nothing about 
entering the Giraft until the afternoon of 
the Races at Buzzard’s Roost, but Shorty 
rode him down there and he was the Center 
of Attraction to a Lot of Folks who hadn’t 
seen him yet and Shorty rode him up and 
down the street a few times on an Awkward 
Trot so as they all could see How he 
Couldn’t Run very fast, and in between the 
Races Shorty rode him an Exhibition Trot 
to help the Entertainment along, which 
made everybody feel Good and Laugh at 
him. 

The Buzzard Roost Races is always a 
Quarter of a Mile Dash, about Four Blocks 
down Main Street and ending at the Corner 
of Center & Main Sts., which is the Only 
Two Streets in Buzzard’s Roost. They had 
some Cow Boy Races and Relay Races and 
such, but the Big Event of the Day and 
Year was the Free-for-All Race for a Purse 
of a Thousand Dollars, for which Horses 
come from as far as Flagstaff and Phoenix 
sometimes. We entered the Giraft in one of 
the Cow Boy Races and Shorty brought 
him in Last and Got a Good Laugh when he 
said he would have Won if the Giraft had 
of been Warmed Up a little more first. 

When it come time for the Free-for-All 
Race, some of the Outsiders kicked a little 
about entering the Giraft and Shorty says I 
had better Ride him on account of every- 
body Knowing Meand him being a Stranger 
to most of them and there would probably 
be an Argument when the Giraft Won and 
he didn’t Like the Looks of some of the 
Arizona Arguments some of the Boys were 
Wearing. The Judges finally ruled that the 
Giraft could Run in the Free-for-All Race, 
as there wasn’t Nothing in the Rules as to 
whether a man Rode a Horse or a Steer or a 
Giraft, and as long as they had let him run 
in one race they would have to in the Free- 
for-All. The Biggest Kick most of them 
had was because they thought he might 
Get in the Way and keep them from win- 
ning. 

There was Seven Horses entered in the 
Free-for-All, counting our High Horse, and 
two of them were supposed to be Fast; a 
lean Black one from Phoenix and a shaggy 
looking Strawberry Roan from Flagstaff 
whose first and Last Names were both Run, 
according to the way some of the strangers 
there was offering to Bet their Money. 
Shorty offered to Bet Even Money the 
Giraft would come in Better than Last and 
two or three called him and then somebody 
offered to Bet Ten to One that he wouldn’t 
Come In First and I said I would take $10 
Worth of it and one of the Strangers wanted 
to know why we didn’t Take a Thousand 
Dollars worth and Not be Pikers and I told 
him they was the ones that looked like 
Pikers to me, trying to Coax us into bet- 
ting Good Money on a Giraft' against a 
Race Horse, when all we had gone in for 
was to give the Boys a Good Time, but if 
they was going to Act Mean about it we 
would Cover All the Money they could Put 
Up, even if we did Lose it. 

They didn’t Talk Quite So Loud after 
this and when me and Shorty dug up Fif- 
teen Hundred Dollars in Real Money that 
we had been Saving up a-purpose, they 
tried to Crawfish then and all they could 
dig up to bet against us at Ten to One was 
a little over Nine Thousand Dollars, which 
we covered and insisted on Six-Shooter 
Smith holding the Stakes in case of Trouble. 


Jun 


{ 

It took quite a while to get Sts 
Shorty had whispered somethiy 
Ear that made the World Look a} 
Thousand Dollars Brighter, so ] 
ful and didn’t let any of the Tes 
get the Start of me much and kept 
Horse headed towards the finish 
rest of them was trying to Se 
Starter. When he finally said to | 
all got ahead of me a little, but ni 
to worry and as soon as I got 
Good in the first Block, I caugh) 
all of them except the Black and t, 
berry Roan, which was Both out 
having a Race all by themselyes 
second Block I passed all the res. 
and started after the Black and ¢) 
berry Roan. 

I laid down on the Giraft and 
my arms around his Neck and gi 
Bite on the back of the Neck | 
made him Ramble and in about) 
four Jumps I was crowding up in| 
the Black and the Roan and wei 
way towards that Nine Thousan¢. 
My old High Horse sure did | 
about the middle of the last E 
Black quit. We was going too Fa; | 
and I had Bit my way along until) 
ing up alongside of the Roan, sce 
him that I could have reached out 
of Feet in Front of me and touched 
Boy who was riding him, if I hadn | 
So Busy Biting and hanging on; | 
was as far ahead as I could get, | 

I Bit my dog-gonedest but 1 | 
gain another Inch on him and t 
was Some Horse Race the last Bl 
Main Street and up to the Judge 
with the Cow Boy on the Roan | 
at him and mea Biting the Neck 
Giraft and everybody Hollering | 
Come On. | 

It was all so Exciting that I hai 
Forgot what Shorty had whisper: 
Ear just before we Started and it | 
at the very last second that I rem 
it, just before we crossed the lini 
still about Two Feet behind the ( 
on the Strawberry Roan and my || 
Horse was in the Air on the La’ 
when I thought of it and I just ha: 
quit Biting and Holler out as | 
could Yell, ‘‘Low bridge!” Theo 
Got me all right All Right and Do. 
his Head like he had been Taught | 
Shorty, just in Time to bring | 
across the line about Two Feet ahe 
Strawberry Roan, even if I was 1 
Behind the Other Jockey yet. 

I sure Won That Race by a} 
Part of One. 

You Never Saw So Much Comn_ 
All Your Life Before. It looked fo) 
like somebody was Going to Get I 
cause the Cow Boys and everyb 
had thought at First that the Su 
Roan Had Won, because their R 
Ahead at the Finish. It took alla 
to get it settled and the Judge 
Ruled that it was a Horse Race | 
cording to All Rules of Horse Racm| 
the Horse that Come in Ahead tl, 
the Race, no matter whether the 
was riding on his Head or his Tail, : 
as long as they all had Agreed tc 
Giraft run as a Horse, then the) 
have to Admit that he was thi 
which had Won the Race, because! 
was Acrost the Finishing Line F 
gardless of Where his Tail or his BR. 
or How Long a Neck he might | 
they give us the Thousand Dollar) 
and Six-Shooter Smith turned ov‘ 
the Nine Thousand Dollars we had 
only Putting up Nine Hundred; 
which Shows How Easy it is t 
Money in a Little Town—if yo 
Know How. 

Shorty liked to have Busted our) 
ope that Night, blowing off so Mucl 
on account of Feeling so Good, but’ 
ordered a Couple of Imported Ba: 
from the Wish Book Store and are 
have a Lot of Good Music around ? 
fore long now, and Lots of Fun ¥ 
that Money we Won on High Ho 
Low Bridge. : 


{ 


| 
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his beauty 
pleases your urse! 


XZ70OU may take for granted the good looks of 

Creo-Dipts—but as time goes on, each new 

year will bring you a fresh appreciation of Creo- 
Dipt savings. 

On an old home, the whole cost of laying Creo- 
Dipts over old siding is no more than you might pay 
in 5 years to keep the side-walls re-painted. In 20 
years, your paint-savings will pay for the Creo-Dipts 
twice over. 


Fuel bills, too, will be lower, because side-walls 
and roof of Creo-Dipts make a house warmer in | 
winter, cooler in summer. And the beauty of Creo- oa GE a Ee 
Dipt colors for new roofs or re-roofing instantly 
makes your house more attractive, to yourself or to 


BELL TAN NT ETE IOP ROTI OTR IN TORRE ATS ILENE 


4 
is 


4 bu yer. seen bean tn tae | a a 2 a = renee, 
i - # | 

For the new home, Creo-Dipt side-walls and roof “se aaaier %: a scm aie meeinceen ones ial 
can be applied for less money than is required for east lingual ele eas FT aE 


many other similar materials. And from the first 
day, Creo-Dipts begin pleasing your purse, for they 
are selected red cedar, stained and preserved to re- 
quire no upkeep for years. 

Before you paint—or build new—ask your archi- 
tect, your builder, or your lumber dealer to show 
you exactly how much genuine Creo-Dipts can save 
you. Or, mail the coupon for an interesting port- 
folio of photographs of actual Creo-Dipt homes. 


te pictures at right and below 
ow a Creo-Dipt home in 
ayton, Ohio. Architect, Harry 
nway Griffith. Owner, Roy 
Binkley. Creo-Dipts come in 
wide choice of attractive colors. 


LPO CLT S, 


t RETR i 
a | 


Pee OcDir i.COMPANY, INC. 
1106 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


In Canada: Creo-Dirt Company, Ltd., 1610 Royal Bank Building, Toronto 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ants located for easy shipping at No, Tonawanda, Minneapolis, Kansas City,Mo.,Vancouver,B.C, 


© Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., 1926 


Creo-Direr Company, Inc. 
1106 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Stocked by leading lumber dealers everywhere 
Enclosed find 25c for booklet of color suggestions and portfolio of 
large-size photographs of old homes re-beautified with Creo-Dipts 


—~ 

at ; 

| and new Creo-Dipt homes designed by prominent architects. 

° ry ? J C Rebeautifying O Roofing 
ta | nN] e ing (A) I am interested in O Building new O Re-roofing 
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favorite 
of the 


10“hole 


Let lusty voices raise in song be- 

neath the splashing shower bath— 

for Eskimo Pie now waits to cool 
66. 9 . 

the “inner man’? with wonderful 

refreshment. 


Better than food and drink com- 
bined is the cold delight inside the 
gleaming foil wrapper. Firm ice 
cream in acrisp chocolate jacket is 
the taste treat that Eskimo Pie 
offers you. 


At your golf club, at the ball park, 
on motor trips—wherever cold 
drinks or foods are served—ask for 
the hot weather favorite, Eskimo 
Pie, and get the fullest pleasure 
that a nickel or dime can ever buy. 


dk ide, NOTE TO DEALERS: If your 
a eed 1: manufacturer does not supply 
of AS \ you, write us for the name of 


one within’ shipping distance 
who will—because more than 


half the ice cream manufac- 
turers in America make Es- 
; kimo Pie. 
Hold it in one ESKIMO PIE CORPORATION 
hand— peel back P. O. Box 31, Louisville, Ky. 
the wrapper 


© 1926, E. P. Co. 


GC You are warned against imitations and infringements of 
Eskimo Piewhieh is fully protected by patents and copyrights. 
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GEORGE H. JAY Yillg DUST HUNTER 


Bourke. He married a nice girl; he was 
sober, temperate, charitable and chaste, 
Bourke, but he had a grave handicap. He 
got ajob as a missionary—that’s where he 
learned about the tropics and natives, and 
so on—and failed at it. He got a job asa 
reformer with some reformation society— 
fell down on it. He got shows as secretary 
or some sort of official to half a dozen good 
societies—skidded on all. For, good as he 
is, good as he proved himself to be, good 
as ee DT) 

Hungerford Bourke leaned forward rather 
violently. “What sort of a serve-up are 
you offering me in He 

George Henry’s large white hand hindered 
and hushed him. 

“One moment, Bourke. Let me finish. 
Edgar Tattenham started life as a good 
man—a thoroughly good man—and he 
acted good for years. He knew more about 
real goodness than—than—well, bishops. 
He was an expert professional good man, 
but he had a grave handicap. He was a 
perfect masterpiece of sheer goodness, but 
he fell down on goodness as a trade.” 

“Oh! Why?” roared the impatient 
Bourke. 

“He had an evil face,” said Mr. Jay 
sadly. 

“Hivil face?”’ gasped Hungerford. 

“Very evil. You'll notice it for yourself,” 
said George. ‘Even his wife admits it. 
Tattenham’s just lost a job as junior school- 
master in some obscure school somewhere, 
chiefly because the head master’s wife 
seemed to think that to leave a man with a 
face like Tattenham’s for one night only 
under the same roof as her daughter’s wed- 
ding presents was simply asking fate to 
spirit away the presents. She believed 
Tattenham, with that face, would pinch 
the electroplate. And when I look at him, 
I’ve always felt inclined to agree with her.” 

George flicked open the letter he had 
taken up. 

“Listen to this, will you, Bourke?” he 
said. “It’s from the man’s own wife, and 
it’s sincere, and rebellious you may say. 
It’s—it’s—well, if I were one of these liter- 
ary merchants—which, thank God, I’m 
not—I’d call it—aloud—a very lovely wom- 
an’s kick against idealism; and a pretty 
high kick, at that. 

“She says: ‘Edgar, like myself, is heart- 
weary and bitter; and at last, he is hard 
and stern, asI am. He has tried hard to be 
very good all his life. But he finds that he 
is the one who is always called on to pay the 
bill for being good. I won’t trouble you, 
Mr. Jay, with a list of the things I’ve gone 
without to help pay that bill, for many of 
these luxuries have been private and per- 
sonal—nothing serious, but the little things 
a woman appreciates.’”’ 

Hungerford Bourke nodded decisively. 
“T like her—this Mrs. Tattenham. Private 
and personal things she appreciates. That’s 
sincere, that is, the poor little soul, lovely 
little soul—you said ‘lovely,’ didn’t you? 
Go on, Jay.” : 

Jay read on: “‘‘ We have both decided to 
reach out for some of the pleasures of life 
while life is a pleasure, and, dear Mr. Jay, 
we shall both be so grateful if you can in- 
troduce Edgar to a position where there is 
money to be made. Edgar is capable, you 
know that—capable and experienced. And 
he is determined to concentrate on success. 
He wishes to make money; and, in con- 
fidence, he isn’t particular about how he 
makes it. He would not entertain anything 
strictly criminal, of course; but he would 
not be disposed to be fastidious. Do help 
us, Mr. Jay. Because you know Edgar’s 
joking way, I need not be afraid to end this 
appeal to you with a repetition of what he 
said last night when, in a fit of pardonable 
rage, he flung the ragged-looking shank of 
cold mutton sent up for our supper at the 
cat and said, ‘‘My , I would bite 
through the side of a battleship to get at ten 
good pounds concealed in some bilge-cock 
attendant’s belt!”’’”’ 


(Continued from Page 23) 


George H. put down the letter. ‘She 
ends there; but you can see the man is sin- 
cere, hey?” 

“Yeh, I see it. And the lady is, too,” 
agreed Hungerford Bourke. ‘‘Unless I 
have lost my natural gift for judging men, 
you have got there the man I seek. How 
much do you want for him—for yours, I 
mean? Not his—I’ll settle with him direct.”’ 

George Henry beamed. “‘I never try to 
drive a hard bargain with a sick man,’’ he 
declared. “Pay me a cash bonus of fifty 
pounds for the introduction and 10 per cent 
on his first year’s salary, Bourke, and say 
no more.” 

“Tf I like the look of him, I’ll pay that, 
Jay.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you’ll like the 
look of him—I don’t—but you'll like his 
style,” declared George, cocking a ready 
ear to sounds from the outer office. 
“You'll soon know, for I fancy he has ar- 
rived.” 

The squire’s fancy turned into fact. A 
minute later Gus Golding showed in Mr. 
Edgar Tattenham. 

Mr. Edgar Tattenham It’s no use 
judging a man by his face. Where would 
some of us be if they judged us by ours? 
Faces, anyway, are just about like the 
weather—either they’re what we fancy or 
what we don’t particularly fancy. Any- 
way, Mr. Edgar Tattenham’s face pleased 
that hard-bitten, conscienceless adven- 
turer, Hungerford Bourke, very much in- 
deed; and after preliminaries, Hungerford 
did not hesitate to say so. 

“Well, personally, I like your face, Tat- 
tenham,”’ he said. ‘Have one of Jay’s 
cigars. Jay, I’d like a drop of brandy. 
Tattenham could probably do with a drop, 
too—hey, Tattenham?”’ 

Edgar nodded, grinning an evil-shaped 
grin. He seemed a good-humored sort of 
gargoyle. Refreshed, according to Hunger- 
ford Bourke’s idea of refreshment, they got 
to business. And the notions of Mr. 
Bourke harmonized with the notions and 
experience of the embittered Tattenham 
exactly as the left jaw of a closing trap har- 
monizes with the right jaw. 

George Henry Jay sat quite silent, beam- 
ing as he listened to Hungerford Bourke on 
Insurance in Darkest Africa: 

“Get their dust, Tattenham. You got to 
get their dust. That’s the nub of the thing. 
Insurance, so far, is the best hook I’ve put 
out; but if you can think of a better, use it. 
But no trade. Remember that—no trade 
whatever. Them old dons—those dons— 
excuse me, Tattenham, I’m an Oxford man, 
Magdalen, 1901, a bit before your time— 
but I’ve mixed with a lot of queer company 
the world over and the grammar’s got 
groggy—those dons killed any idea of 
straight-across trade. Anything else goes. 
Insurance they understand. Lotteries 
might appeal; speculations on the coconut 
plots; a little poker sometimes, perhaps. 
Things like that. Anything goes but 
trade. . . . You’ll be required by the terms 
of the contract to dig up and remit the bal- 
ance of the dust I buried before I left. 
We'll go into that, Tattenham. As soon as 
I get the old gizzard ticking over kind of 
sweet and easy, I’ll join you out there and 
we'll have up the last grain of gold dust in 
the parish. Useless to them poor guys, 
anyway. Come now, Tattenham, as I say, 
I like your face—there’s power and drive in 
it. What d’you say?” 

Mr. Edgar Tattenham reflected, with the 
cool and serene tranquillity of one naturally 
good and hitherto habitually addicted to 
the practice of goodness; though now, like 
milk in thunder weather, his goodness was 
slightly on the turn. 

“You’ve been most frank, Mr. Bourke,” 
he said in a rather measured but pleasant 
and refined sort of voice, grotesquely at 
variance with his visage. “And you have 
explained most clearly. I can only jsay— 
what am I to say, Mr. Jay? I indentieta 
natives; I can guarantee to speak their 


dialect in record time—for ‘| 
that way—and I need and int, 
little money while I am your, 
enjoy it. Yes, Mr. Bourke, n_ 
are good. You may see the, 
will. But my intentions are |! 
rose, a serious man, speaking s_ 
serious subject. ‘TI say to you, | 
that if there is gold dust there, | 
it and bring it away—yes, eve), 
skin the chief for a rawhide by 
in,” he said with a sort of exal 
melodious voice. And his face | 
very evilly indeed. 

“You're engaged, Tattenh | 
Mr. Bourke enthusiastically, 9, 
off as the door opened to ai 
charming lady. 

“Mrs. Edgar Tattenham, 
nounced Gus Golding. 

“T was out when you telepk 
husband, Mr. Jay,” she said. | 
not resist following him here 
you wished to see him so urgen 

George Henry patted the slir 
ing in his, both tenderly andy 
Anybody would have. 

“Fine!” said George H. “B 
tleman—Mr. Hungerford Bow 
be the one to tell you the news 
self-sacrificingly, and introduce 

Big Mr. Bourke required no; 
He was absorbing her lovely p 
like a natural absorber. | 

“The news, Mrs. Tatter 
pleasure. I am going to help yo 
make his pile. Sit down, Mrs.’ 
And allow a rough diamond to; 
a pleasure to set his jungle-we; 
your bonny, bonny English faq. 
and listen to what I’m offering fi 
here.” 

She did so, flushing a little f 
ment. She had had much tribul:. 
up with in her time. Mr. Jay | 
for she had told him so. But sh 
well through it—marvelously w_ 

She leaned back, with wide, st 
slim and graceful, maybe dres 
inexpensively, but with a bright | 
her face which made her clothes | 
no real importance. 

“Oh, please tell me, Mr. Ba 
said breathlessly; and Hunge 
her, fortissimo, George H. beai_ 
them all like Uncle John after 
Christmas Day. 

Clearly, it sounded as lovely t' 
had sounded to the high-prineipl 
countenanced Edgar, forshesmile 
throughout the recital. Indeed, | 
all smiling, and kept right 0) 
from the moment of her entry t' 
when she and her husband left: 
good Hungerford Bourke—Edg 
signed an undertaking to represe | 
in Africa for a salary of a thousa!| 
a year and 20 per cent of all he co 

The trio were going to diseu 
over luncheon at the Asitoritz| 
Hungerford had invited them. 

George Henry had been invite¢ 
pressure of business had preve’ 
from accepting. The gentle Aa 
ious to assuage an uneasy and—| 
proved—entirely incorrect susp!) 
the gizzard of Mr. Bourke’s banl| 
might have an even more serious’ 
it than Hungerford’s personal ont 


‘was George’s intention to test t 


account with the check for fifty pl) 
dred, the 10 per cent on Edgar's fi 
salary—in all one hundred ant 
quicker, if possible, than instantl; 
The squire, indeed, was reachir’ 
hat prior to hasting himself bankw: 
the grim head of Hungerford Bo| 
peared round the door. 
“Just a minute, Jay. Your cle 
ting a taxi,’’ said the tropical insu! 
pert quietly. “In case youre a 
question, I’ll guarantee, as an extr! 
tenham’s salary, the rent of a 
(Continued on Page Ay 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 
the burlap back 


Beauty and 
wear go hand 
in hand in the 
floor of this 
Colonial bed- 
room. It is 
Armstrong’s 
blue Jaspé. 


Color, Pattern, and a permanent Beauty 
the newest note in floors 


EOOR of pretty rippled ue for the bed- 


vom} ? 


How appropriate! For if there’s 


om in your home where femininity can 
fily be expressed, it 7s in your bedroom. 


t pretty. Most too pretty to walk on. 
nght well think that. 


” 


Now for a sur- 


_ The remarkable thing about this truly 
tial floor is that it is made for the hard- 


” of wear! 


yu are thinking of replacing worn and 
) floors, or if you are planning a new 
ot down all you would like your next 


} >) be. 
ourse a want 
<lorful—colorful so 
yu can plan rooms 
Is gay bedroom in 
ags, furniture, artd 
itss show their bese. 
1} floor of Arm- 
n’s Linoleum ‘is 
ti Just as you se- 
‘our last cretonnes 
tatch the decora- 
neds and spirit of 
om. For instance 
ling Handcraft tile 


> 


tin blended colors 


_ Armstrong’ s Linoleum 


PRINTED 


PLAIN 


Armstrong’s new marbleized Nc: 
Inlaid Linoleum, Design No. = 


426, Pleasing, isn’t it? 


a) 


INLAID 


to go with the bright furniture on your sun 
porch; a bold marble tile pattern for an 
entrance hall that really invites; a softly 


This room detail shows the decorative possibilities opened by 
selecting the proper pattern of linoleum to harmonize with 
walls, woodwork, and hangings. Printed Design No. 8393. 


JASPE nm 


A neat, yet inexpensive pattern 
of Armstrong’s Printed Lino- 
leum No. 8296. 


rippled Jaspé for the living-rooms or the bed- 
rooms (as illustrated). Or, in the upstairs 
rooms, you may prefer to use the still lower 
priced Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum. 

Can such beautiful floors be also durable? 
Will they wear and never need refinishing? 

Cemented over a layer of builders’ deadening 
felt and waxed occasionally, a floor of Arm- 
strong’s Inlaid Linoleum will last a lifetime. It 
is free of ugly, dirt-collecting seams; requires 
no scrubbing. It is really a one-piece, smooth, 
lustrously beautiful surface that makes you 
proud when callers come. 


May our Bureau of Decora- 
tion help? 
L (7FHETHER you are building, 


or redecorating your present 
home, write to the decorator in 
charge. She will gladly help you with 
actual suggestions for walls, wood 
trim, and hangings as well as floors. 
A new book on the art of home 
decoration has been written by 
Agnes Foster Wright, contributor to 
leading home magazines. It shows 
colorplates of model interiors and 
tells a simple way to plan home dec- 
oration. We shall be glad to send a 
copy upon receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 820 Liberty 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


for every floor 


in the house 


— 


roam 
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Every Ocean Suit 
has a distinctive 
smartness 


HERE are gay, colorful Ocean 

Suits and solid serviceable ones 
—elaborate embroidered effects and 
simple, naive affairs. Each suit has a 
certain air about it—that smacks of 
the kind of things worn along the 
Riviera and in Florida. 


And then there is the Ocean Champion 
—an-athletic cut suit for men and for 
women designed on the specifications 
This suit is 
now being worn by renowned swim- 


of swimming experts. 


mers throughout the country. 


The store in your city featuring 
Ocean Bathing Suits is an excellent 
place to visit. Choose your bathing 
suit very carefully this Summer. The 
styles have switched a bit, and the 
suits you will see at beach, pool and 
lake will be more attractive than ever. 


OCEAN 


Bathing Suits 
_forelll the Family 


The Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Bathing Suits in the World | 
a “The Crawl’’, a book of in- 
sad f 2 cti j Pt > 
Kom V€€ struction on this famous stroke, 
written for us by L. De B. 


Handley. 

VAjtgeer > and mail to 

i > The OCEAN BATHING SUIT CoO., 
‘ee 116 West 23rd St., New York 


eJ Please send me “The Crawl’ and catalog 
of OCEAN styles for men women (J 


Just fill out this coupon 


NAME__ 


ADDRESS_ 


I BUY MY 
SUITS AT. 


| luxury-starved too long. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 172) 
Mrs. Tattenham for the whole period Ed- 
gar’s away watching my interests.” 

George Henry looked blank. “Eh? ... 
But she’ll go with him, Bourke. That’s 
obvious.” 

Hungerford stuck out a jaw like a polo 
ball. “Not to me, Jay. What? D’you 
think I’d allow a lovely little thing like her 
to go alone into the jungles of Africa with 
aman with a face like Tattenham’s?” 

The squire’s eyes protruded a little. 
“But, man, he’s her husband! She’s his 
wife, man! Whither thou goest—and—er— 
so on—hey?” he explained. 

“What’s that got to do with it, Jay?” 
said Mr. Bourke truculently. “I wouldn’t 
be a party to it. Bourkeville—that’s what 
I rechristened the district, for only a man 
with a gift of hiccupping at will could pro- 
nounce the native name—Bourkeville is no 
place for a lady like Billy Tattenham.” 

“Billy?” 

“Her name,” said Hungerford impa- 
tiently. ‘Anyway, I won’t have it. I’ll pay 
for not having it. Fix it so, Jay, or the con- 
tract’s off. . . . Good Lord! The idea 
of little Mrs. Billy jaunting off to Bourke- 
ville, way inland on the west coast of Africa, 
with a silver-voiced orang like Edgar!’ I 
wouldn’t be a party to it. It would haunt 
me all my days and nights. See to it, son, 
see to it!” 

The head of Hungerford disappeared, 
leaving son to see to it, as requested. 

“Tt looks to me uncommon like another 
case of Dan and Beersheba,”’ mused George 
most hazily—Scripturally speaking—as he 
wended his way bankward. “But, any- 
way, it’s not for me to butt in. And I bet 
aman with a face like Edgar can take care 
of himself. My plain duty, as I see it, is to 
do my best for all parties concerned—yes, 
all four of us!” 

Ir 

F GEORGE H. JAY had ever labored at 

all heavily under the delusion that lovely 


| little Mrs. Billy Tattenham and her hus- 
| band were devoted to each other, his de- 


lusions were dispersed long before the 
forbidding-featured Edgar started for the 
West African coast. 

The lady only too obviously had been 
She welcomed 
with great avidity the blunt statement of 


| the overwhelming Mr. Bourke that the 


African site of the pending insurance- 
premium extractions was not at all the place 


| foralady. As did Edgar—rather to George 
| Henry’s surprise. 


That settled, the rest was easy. Without 


| wasting further valuable time on reflec- 


tions concerning the motives of his clients, 
George attended to business. By the time 
he had found a house for Mrs. Tattenham, 


| arranged for a further advance to Edgar 


from Mr. Bourke so that they could buy 
some bargains in furniture from a reliable 
friend of Mr. Jay, drawn some more com- 


| mission from the very willing Tattenham 


on his first year’s salary, bought his passage 
and achieved a few little odds and ends of 


| general agency of that description, the gen- 


tle one had kept the wolf from the door for 
at least another week-end; and everyone 
was happy; particularly little Mrs. Billy, 
who quite openly reveled—with the evil- 
faced Edgar’s hearty approval—in the pros- 
pect of a rather brighter time than she had 
enjoyed for years. 

Within a fortnight Mr. Tattenham had 
sailed, full of confidence and zeal and tak- 
ing an appetite for gold dust which only 
one deprived of that commodity for many 
years could develop. 

It was, in a way, a great grief to gentle 
George of Finch Court that he could not 
accompany the dust hunter. 

“But for the claims of my business and 
the many responsibilities I have to sup- 
port on behalf of my clients, nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to take the 
trip with Tattenham in your interests, 
Bourke,” he said once to the adventurer. 

“No, I don’t suppose it would,” agreed 
Bourke dryly. ‘I guess you like gold dust 
as well as the next man, hey what? Still, 
if you stop right here in Finch Court where 
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you are and ’tend to my interests, maybe 
you will get yours too.” 

George thought that over pretty thor- 
oughly during the next fortnight, fighting 
hard that underpaid feeling which every 
agent is so often called upon to bear up 
against. He felt that he had missed some- 
thing somehow; what, he was not quite 
sure. But he suspected that it was some 
gold dust. 

Sitting back in his chair one morning, his 
glossy hat so far back on his head that it 
was only hanging by one hair, he was fruit- 
lessly revolving his brains around the prob- 
lem when Hungerford Bourke entered 
without knocking. 

The tropical-insurance expert had im- 
proved his appearance a good deal during 
the past fortnight. His hat was as glossy 
as George H.’s, and even racier, his morning 
coat as smart; he had abolished his beard, 
and smoked glasses would have been a com- 
fort to one looking at his patent-leather 
boots. He did not wish George good morn- 
ing or inquire after his health or strew any 
pearls of politeness of that sort. Instead he 
produced, as he advanced, a massive gold 
cigar case. 

“Smoke,” he said, “and listen.” 

The squire did both. 

“T told you if you sat tight here in Finch 
Court you’d get yours, didn’t I, Jay?’ be- 
gan Hungerford. “Well, I’ve brought it to 
you. But there’s a delicate bit of adjust- 
ment for you to do before you get it. Now 
I’ve learned two things in the last fort- 
night. Number One is that little Mrs. Tat- 
tenham deserves a better fate than to be 
eternally tied to that evil-faced husband of 
hers, liking each other as little as they do; 
and Number Two is that when they are 
divorced, she is willing to become Mrs. 
Hungerford Bourke.” 

“Divorced?”’ George H. raised his eye- 
brows. ‘“‘Is she proposing to sue for di- 
vorce?”’ 

“You can put it so; but it will be up to 
you, Jay, to attend to all that. A divorce is 
required and will be paid for. That’s the 
strategy; the tactics Mrs. Billy and I leave 
to you.” 

George H. nodded thoughtfully. ‘‘Paid 
for’ is a loose and highly elastic expression,”’ 
he said at last. ‘‘Let us be more exact. As- 
suming—for purposes of calculation—that 
this very difficult negotiation can be car- 
ried through to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, what would it be worth to you, 
Bourke?” 

Hungerford was a big man physically 
and he was not cramped in his notions. 

“T’ll tell you, Jay. If you can arrange 
for a divorce action against him, to be un- 
defended by Tattenham, I’ll concede to 
him my entire concession to insure and 
otherwise play up, work out and do profes- 
sional business with the natives of Bourke- 
ville. That’s generous enough, ain’t it? 
But it suits me. I shan’t be returning, my- 
self, anyway—not with my delicate gizzard, 
and I can make all the money I need here in 
London.” 

“Well, it sounds generous,” admitted 
Mr. Jay. “About what would you value 
the concession at, Bourke?” 

“Oh, what a man makes it—what a man 
makes it,” explained Hungerford airily. 
“Maybe a million, if he’s tactful and good 
at handling naturally fierce and warlike 
natives; maybe no more than a spear 
through his digestion if he’s tactless and 
clumsy. How can you value a thing like 
that? I’llsay this, though: I brought fifty 
thousand pounds’ worth of gold dust back 
from Bourkeville—me, a man in delicate 
health from astrained gizzard! That'll give 
you a line on what a fit man should do, 
won’t it, hey?” 

“Tt will,” agreed Mr. Jay, very thought- 
fully indeed. He was feeling pretty fit him- 
self. 

“All right, you see to it then.” 

George nodded and made a few notes. 
Hungerford Bourke rose and walked about 
the room a little. 

“No doubt you’re calling this a rough bit 
of work—by Billy and me,” he said. “ Well, 
it’s not so rough as it looks. That little 
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woman deserves something mon 
than Tattenham has given he; 
here to provide it—that’s all, | 
just push on with it.” 
“Sure,’’ said the gentle Georg’ 
“That aspect of it is no affair of 
not a critic of conduct—I’m a 
agent. I’m here to receive in| 
from clients, to carry them out; | 
ceive my pay for good work w/ 
ha-ha!’”’ He, too, rose. “And no 
I’ve got to get extremely busy 9 
half,” he hinted. Hungerford ; 
and left. 
It was, in its way, a maste. 
agency that the Squire of Pi 
achieved, entirely with cablegra) 
the next week. | 
It began with wireless prelin 
the boat which was bearing Tat, 
Africa and ended with solid blo 
pensive words sent back and fort 
cable from the dust hunter’s lan, 
for Bourkeville. | 
But it was worth it; for, hay 
much money, used up much pat 
all but burnt out the main bear\ 
brains, at the finish the old ante; 
himself able to announce to the 
Bourke that so far from attempt 
fend any divorce suit against him 
Edgar Tattenham would willing 
little Mrs. Billy with evidence t] 
convince any impartial judge the 
that a decree nisi in the matter 0 
tenhams was almost desperately} 
George rather skillfully had gle, 
while Mrs. Billy objected to Edge 
her temperament was incompat 
his face, Edgar for his part objects 
Billy because her temper was er 
compatible with his notion of a. 
That George Henry had been tac} 
matter may be gleaned from the 
Tattenham’s final cable had bee 
charged with expressions of sheer 
to Mr. Jay for his kindness. | 
Hungerford Bourke, ever aman 
hardly bothered to read the ( 
which gentle George presently p 
him for signature. | 
“This is the deed whereby you, 
transfer the Bourkeyville insuran¢ 
sion, and this isa guaranty from T; 
that no defense will be entered in | 
ing suit against him,” said Georg 
Hungerford promptly signed th | 
reached for the other. | 
“That’s good. I'll say that | 
high-speed agent, Jay—yes. Wha’ 
George had passed him anoth 
ment. “That’s my bill of costs—1 
“Five hundred guineas!” Hv 
scowled a little. “That’s stiff, Ja) 
“T’ve had a stiff job, Bourke. | 
five hundred guineas to a man — 
happy future I’ve assured for you 
“Oh, well ——’” Hungerford y 
check. ‘But it’s plenty of mone 
suppose you get a royal rake-off fr 
tenham too.” | 
“T get nothing from Tattenhai 
Mr. Jay, rather sternly, “unless 
call a partnership in a very dubiow 
sion anything.” 
“‘Partnership—what d’ye mean 
“Tattenham and I have decidé 
into the thing together on a fifty-fif 
It’s set forth in that document whic 
fers the concession to us,” stated 
with dignity. 
“Us?” Hungerford Bourke sta) 
without a sort of admiration, at ) 
“Hey! Yes, you’re a high-speed ay 
right. You mean to tell me a 
charged Tattenham half his interes 
concession for doing something fo 
I’ve been paying you?” 
George Henry laughed loudly, » 
good humoredly. “Well, that’s 4 
most dignified way of putting it; | 
do, Bourke, it’ll do. What does it 
anyway—to you, I mean? Allyou. 
do is to go ahead, get yourself eur’ 
while you’re waiting for the divore 
marry that really charming little lad 
Billy, and live happy ever after. 
(Continued on Page 179) 
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a] that’s true,’ said Hungerford, 
er away, presumably to follow the 
o2’s advice. But he had to come 
m:, looking puzzled. “I can’t see 
oidid it, Jay. Come on now, tcll 
asa bit of curiosity, callit. How did 
4 attenham to give you half that 
si?” 

y e—not give me, Bourke,’ beamed 
» “Why, that’s simple enough. 
«man willing to pay a very high 
fe something—a very high price. 
dis that indicate?’’ 

xy It indicates that he wants what 
Wig very badly.” 

rw And Tattenham was buying my 
s1 securing him his divorce.” 
Fingerford Bourke looked a little 
“He wants a divorce as bad as 
he? Huh! Wonder why.” 

, probably just incompatibility. 
aot to remember that a lady can 
| incompatible, and still be en- 
trming—don’t forget that.” 

, don’t. But how did you guess it, 
‘aenham away overseas?” 

, astinct—an agent of my caliber 
ph very powerful instinct—ha-ha!”’ 
ege. “As a matter of fact, Mrs. 
vse me a clew in her letter. She 
oiremember, that Tattenham threw 
kf cold mutton at the cat.” 

| do.” 

‘later I asked Tattenham a casual 
mabout that.’ 

a]|’’ 

efattenhams never hed a cat in 
ivi.” 

,lidn’t they? Well, what about 
m you see yet, man? Tattenham 
t shank of mutton at Mrs. Billy! 
iecouldn’t very well advertise it,” 
1¢ the squire patiently. ‘That 
'e suspect that a divorce might 
-{ Edgar.” 

if’ said Hungerford Bourke, and 
os thoughtfully. 


qr 


A George Henry Jay’s happy lot to 
qte a good deal of the lovely Mrs. 
lung the month that followed. She 
viiably in the company of Mr. Hun- 
ljourke, and to say that she blos- 
lea rose during that period would 
jeribe the wonderful change in her 
caplete inadequacy. From the 
yhabby, rather anxious, undoubt- 
sudued little soul of apparently 
fie who had hurried to Finch Court 
vke of the grim-faced Tattenham, 
omed into a perfectly dressed, very 
n, gloriously pretty lady of twenty- 
0? whom any man might have jus- 
y It proud to be privileged to follow 


\V. Bourke alsoimproved immensely. 
dir. Jay that he had found a doctor 
awhat Hungerford, gayly fantastic, 
% as a wizard at a lizard-poisoned 
d! This doctor had taken Hunger- 
hiting heart—for such was the or- 
fisted—in hand and was really 
agwonders with it. 
lll you frankly, Jay, that little Mrs. 
in this doctor have made life matter 
éain,” bellowed Bourke one morn- 
Gorge. “When I called in at your 
Sweb I believed I had about six 
isto live and I didn’t care much 
iything. But that’s all changed 
Tuess old Hungerford is still going 
inhe game of life for many a year to 
—ps, sir. And,’ he added as an 
h¢ght—‘‘and he’s going to have to 
sjbefore long.” He leaned to George 
F/ I'll say this, Jay: I can see that 
this divorce business is cleared up 
|. Hungerford Bourke and myself 
wn into our stride, my present 
P? won’t do much more than clothe 
if¢ For she’s a lady who is no miser, 
a) She can spend money in a way 
vild make some men yearn for the 
‘ti. But she’ll be worth it, for she 
Wely, if a lot. Still, if at any time 
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you see a business opening for a man with 
plenty of pluck—me—and quite a lot of 
loose cash—mine—notify me, will you, 
Agena 

It was even as the gentle one, on the 
following morning, was preparing to tele- 
phone Hungerford with news of a peculiarly 
attractive little financial proposition in 
which he was able to invite the participa- 
tion of any man with plenty of loose cash, 
that Mr. Bourke himself, vigorous, hearty, 
almost overwhelming, came breezing into 
the office, full to overflowing of a great idea. 

“T’m a well man again, Jay,’”’ he bawled. 
“‘Just come on here from the doc’s, and 
he’s warranted me sound again, and I feel 
it. Man, I could knock down buffaloes! 
Hey? Now I’ve been thinking. 
I’ve had a pretty straight tip from the 
lawyer folk that it is not going to do to be 
seen about with Mrs. Billy quite so much, 
and she agrees with that.” 

George nodded. “I was going to advise 
you seriously about that myself,’ he said. 

“Thanks, Jay. Well, here I am, 
at a loose end for some months to come, and 
as fit as a fire engine. What am I going to 
do about it? I’ll be needing a whole lot of 
money before long. Mrs. Billy confided in 
me that she wants one of her wedding 
presents to be a yacht. Well, these yachts 
don’t spring up in the night for nothing, 
like mushrooms. You got to earn a lot to 
start buying yachts, Jay, not to mention 
other things, and I want to get busy.” 

“Well, here’s a sweet little proposal—a 
money-maker—I was going to put to 
you ” began George H. 

But the big man overbore him. ‘‘No, I’m 
not aiming to go piking about London 
reaching out for the same money that about 
eight million other folk are reaching out for. 
That’s not my style—now I’m fit. It never 
was. I want something big, special, per- 
sonal and exclusive, Jay.’”’ Hestooped down 
so that his big face overhung George’s desk 
like a reddish cloud. “I’m going back into 
the insurance business—back to Bourke- 
ville, where the gold dust breeds, Jay.” 

Gentle George hardened. ‘‘ You can’t do 
that, Bourke. You can’t grab back a con- 
cession you’ve transferred, man!”’ he said 
sharply, his eyes going rather glassy. 

““Who’s grabbing anything? I’m going 
to buy it back. I’m here to buy your 50 per 
cent interest in that concession.” 

He stared hard at the flinty eyes and 
stiff jaw of George Henry Jay, and con- 
tinued quickly: ‘‘ Man alive, I’m here with 
the price in my fist, buying my own back 
though Iam! What? You don’t think that 
Hungerford Bourke’s the man to double- 
cross a friend who’s helped him out the 
way you have!” 

George H. was thinking exactly that, but 
he denied it swiftly. 

“T should be sorry—sorry and ashamed— 
to accuse my worst enemy of that,” he ad- 
mitted. “But I’ll confess you startled me, 
Bourke—hey?—the way you putit. ... 
But about my half share. I don’t know 
that it’s for sale. I like it. It looks good to 
me. It looks mighty like a small fortune, 
properly handled. I think I'll keep it. Un- 
less I misjudge our evil-looking friend, Tat- 
tenham, he’s going to get away with it over 
in Bourkeville. 

“Let me tell you something, Bourke, old 
man. He’s picked up cheap, at the port, a 
big consignment of scarlet artificial sill, 
with gold tassels and silver fringes. And 
savage though those Bourkeville dames 
may be, I’m hugging the notion, Bourke, 
that when it comes to selecting the material 
for their short skirts, those savage ladies 
won’t be quite so savage as to want back 
in Bourkeville anybody who pays out 
only red flannelette or a rusty harmonica 
on a perfectly good insurance claim—no, sir, 
not while the scarlet silkette is available!” 

Hungerford Bourke looked genuinely un- 
easy. “Huh! What about that, after all, 
Jay? It was a good idea of Tattenham’s; 
but, man, it’s influence he needs, not scar- 
let skirts. The chief—that’s the man he’s 
got to sweeten—my friend the chief. If I 
were a low-down sportsman—or if I were 
goaded and baited beyond endurance, Jay, 
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mark that—I guess a cable message to a 
friend of mine at the port for transmission 
to the chief would do Tattenham’s busi- 
ness for him in ten seconds. Hey? The 
chief’s a blood brother of mine—we’ve been 
blooded, the chief and me—and a messy 
ceremony it was. But at a word from me— 
just a hint that Tattenham’s a don in dis- 
guise—and in five seconds they’d fill Edgar 
so full of spears that he’d look like a por- 
cupine that’d been in a fatal accident at a 
harpoon factory.” 

But gentle Mr. Jay broke in, laughing 
loudly: ‘‘Would he? Would heso, Bourke? 
Let me tell you that before Tattenham’s 
been five minutes in Bourkeville, the chief’s 
going to draw a bonus on the immortality 
policy you issued to him—a bonus, Bourke, 
consisting of a Swiss cuckoo clock, a gramo- 
phone and a case of gin strong enough to 
drive an aeroplane from Cape Horn to Cape 
Cod. A couple of nips and he’ll think a 
whole flock of cuckoos are issuing forth at 
him every time the clock strikes the hour.” 

George beat his fist gently on the desk. 

“T want to say right here, Bourke, old 
man, that your concession has been trans- 
ferred to the two men best fitted of all the 
men in London town to collect on it. . . . 
Natives? Why, Tattenham’s middle name 
is Aborigine, so to put it; and as for me— 
why, in a manner of speaking, my father, 
the famous Wilberforce Jay, invented na- 
tives. He lived practically his whole life 
among ’em, Bourke, and I’ll say this for the 
old man—he passed down a whole lot of 
his knowledge to me, his favorite son.” 

George leaned back, laughing heartily, 
and as heartily hoping that Hungerford 
Bourke would not notice the perspiration 
with which the effort of his swift invention 
had bedewed his brow. 

But he need not have worried. He had 
Mr. Bourke guessing. 

“Took here, Jay, old man, you’re talking 
as if I were here to steal something from 
you,” protested Hungerford; “but I’m not. 
No, I’m here to buy something. I don’t 
doubt that you and Tattenham—with a 
face like his and a mind like yours—can 
soak it to those poor benighted savages of 
mine in a way that would leave them old 
dons shocked and ashamed. But how are 
you going to trust a looker like Tattenham 
to hand you yours? You can’t leave your 
business to go and keep tabs on him, and 
you can’t possibly trust him. And gramo- 
phones, gin and cuckoo clocks apart, I can 
still make it pretty rugged going for him. 
My chief ain’t civilized; he’s savage yet, 
and when he blooded himself as brother to 
a man like he did to me, it still means 
something to him. You know that if you 
know natives. No, you’d better sell while 


the selling’s good. Meet me and I’ll meet | 


you! Come on now, Jay, old man, name 
your figure.” 

Their glances crossed like blades. George 
drew a deep breath. 

“Bourke, I am a man of few words,” he 
stated, in a low, tense, earnest manner. 
“There is force in what you say. I can 
afford to admit it. If I were comfortably 
free to leave this exacting business of mine, 
T’ll say frankly I wouldn’t sell. I’d do what 
you’re going to do—take a trip over to 
Bourkeville. But—frankly again—I don’t 
want to have to doit. So I’ll name a figure, 
on one condition. It’s to be the only figure 
named. You can take it or leave it. Prob- 
ably I shall regret it either way.” 

‘Name it,”’ said Hungerford. 

‘‘Wive thousand pounds cold cash paid 
rizht down here on my desk!”’ declared Mr. 
Jay. 

Bourke stared at him fixedly, his mouth 
open and all sorts of conversation obvi- 
ously trembling on the tip of his tongue. 
But with an effort that must have startled 
his gizzard almost out of its convalescence, 
he refrained—except for one fraction of it: 

“JT wish I had stayed safely over there 
with the cannibals!” he said slowly, glar- 
ing, then snapped, like a rat trap in a rage: 
“‘T’il buy at five thousand!” 

“Very well,’ said George H. calmly. He 


pushed the cigar box to Hungerford. ‘‘The 
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When Dad drops into the 
Electric Shop, the corner 
garage or the Hardware 
Store for a roll of friction 
tape, he looks for this Dutch 
Brand carton because: 

Dad knows that Dutch Brand— 
the tape that big industries use 
willinsulate electric wires—re- 
pair broken tool handles—mend 
the children’s toys—or fix the 
garden hose; and do it better. 

Dutch Brand Friction Tape is 
made for hard service, it sticks 


tite, won’t ravel and is a perfect insu- 
lator. Same price as ordinary brands, 


Sold at Leading Electrical, Motor 
Accessory or Hardware Stores 


Save Your Tires! 


A Fill the cuts and gouges 
f with 2-in-1 Cut Filler and 
keep out the dirt, water 
and gravel that rot and 
wear away the heart of a 
tire—the fabric. 


| 2-in-1 Cut Filler hardens 
quickly and becomes a per- 
{manent part of the tire. 
50c a-tube at your motor 
supply dealer—it will save 
you many dollars. 


| Sold at leading Garages and 
Motor Accessory Stores 
There are twenty other Dutch 


Brand Motor Aids that will 
save you money. 
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The Graybar quality tag— 
under which 60,000 elec- 
trical supplies are shipped. 
A mark of reliability. 


C Thoroughbred Florsehower 


UST as in the arena at ancient Rome, so in a sor to the Supply Department of the Western 
modern American factory horsepoweris thething! —_ Electric Company. 


Industry more and more depends on thoroughbred Through its system of fifty-five distributing 
horsepower, in the form of reliable electric motors houses located in all parts of the country, this 
—the only kind that Graybar Electric sells. organization is geared up to do a big job in a big 


For motors andeverything electrical,some 60,000 way, serving America’s requirements for electti- 
items, look to Graybar Electric Company—succes- _ cal supplies. 
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orinued from Page 1 79) 
-9u ever made in your life, 
hsaid. “I’m regretting it al- 
a: a cigar while I make out the 


siione with the usual uncanny 
4 kill which much practice at 
s 1d developed in George Henry. 
ay to luncheon together—all 
pst and done with—they passed 
here George dropped in and 
aed home the check. 
hven’t much to complain of, 
hsaid, rejoining his friendly foe. 
shave thirty-five thousand left 


f ou folk will leave it left,”’ said 
négloomily. “But I brought 
sed here two months ago. Do ft 
‘a seven thousand five hundred 
fi the right to live in London 
» ded. 
u2 of Finch Court chuckled. 
Ive paid more,” he stated. 
nstofuspayless. . . . When 
lening to leave for Bourkeville? 
yar man at the port to send a 
n’ the interior advising Tatten- 
ya are now his partner.” 
«¢ And only a month ago I was 
sd Hungerford sourly. ‘When 
wig? Oh, well, in a month, 
uu as soon as I can tear myself 
nittle Mrs. Billy.” 
—uite,” said gentle George, but 
hi head a little dubiously. 
wht so to shake it, for it ended 
tan the big Hungerford planned 
fi not tear himself away from 
tl Mrs. Billy—it was she who 
staway from him. Hungerford 
ithe Finch Court office exactly a 
leer to tell Mr. Jay so. He was 
* rayed in City or West End 
astead, he was clad in pure 
ra) and his beard was growing 
tilly. 
oxed in to say so long, Jay, old 


sited. “I’m off to Bourkeville 
ay’ time. I—I guess I’m kind 
ie”? 


caught the subdued roar in his 
Wy, what’s your hurry?”’ he de- 


llyou, Jay, right here. I don’t 
irthe City, Jay. I want to go 
oy the savages and lions and 
icstinging lizards, and be homy 


| 
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Fr example, they learned from 
e.otel elevator boys one or two 
leils about the appearance of a 
la carried down from the floor 
-Ibbery had occurred. This man 
dae operator to make haste, be- 
Sd, he had only a few minutes 
i¢ to catch a train. Among the 
reling a train that left for the 
‘anight were two men and one 
heemed to be traveling together. 
Vigot on the same train. 
la tickets to Chicago, but before 
‘ld there one of the men had 
1 From Chicago the couple 
11 to New York and the detec- 
sae sleep on the eastward trip, 
’yhat time he had been joined by 
lective. Not once did they be- 
slhtest interest in the pair they 
iliz, and when they arrived in 
k ther detectives took over their 
a0 avoid the danger involved in 
c\that the couple had noticed 
iy the journey from the South. 
ert detectives were needed by 
*)nyway, because in New York 
id woman immediately sepa- 
ir to different hotels. The man 
5 vas met by that other man who 
with them on the trip from the 
rene robbery occurred. Together 
chd at the hotel baggage room 
d bag that, one might have 
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and comfortable!” he shouted. ‘You 
heard about Mrs. Billy? You didn’t? Well, 
she’s gone. Yes, and I’ve just had a cable 
from my pal at the port to say that pirate- 
featured four-flusher Tattenham has gone 
too! Yes, sir! He got to Bourkeville, dug 
up my dust, drew down something awful 
from my blood brother, the chief, by way of 
premium for insuring all his wives against 
old age or some slick swindle like that, and 
went with the gold dust while he had it. 
Mrs. Billy’s gone to join him somewhere— 
left a note to say she knew I’d understand 
that she’d had a change of heart—and 


mind. Said that as she had stood loyally - 


by her husband during his lean years, she 
felt she couldn’t leave him to fend for him- 
self during his fat ones. And, to make it 
worse, she drew two crosses under her 
name—kisses—kisses, Jay! And the only 
two she ever gave me!” 

Gentle Mr. Jay whistled softly, shaking 
his head. “A clever couple, that, Bourke— 
cleverer than I thought. Hey, we’re well 
tid of ’em. Dangerous pair, that! Never 
liked the look of him somehow.” He 
shrugged, dismissing them. ‘‘You don’t 
feel too bad about it, Bourke, old man? If 
you do, take an old agent’s advice, and 
don’t. After all, you couldn’t expect seri- 
ously to get away with this Dan-and- 
Beersheba stuff in modern London—well, 
now could you? And after all, you’ve got 
a sweet little pile left—and you’re going to 
where there’s more waiting for you. Listen 
to old George H. Jay—a man of experience 
and a fine agent, though I say it. Forget 
those Tattenhams, go out to Bourkeville, 
clean up a million, come home again, settle 
down, make me your agent and leave me to 
handle your fortune for you.” 

“‘T will!” roared Bourke. “TI will that! 
But I’ll have myself handcuffed to you 
while you’re handling it, Jay!”’ 

George H.’s eyebrows went up. “Oh, 
come, I don’t deserve that, Bourke,” he 
protested smilingly. “Still, if it’s any help 
to you I’ll stand for it. But better come 
and shout at me over a farewell lunch. Hey, 
now? What have I made out of it all— 
honestly now? If I’ve cleaned up six thou- 
sand, why, I’ve earned it. And what’s six 
thousand to a man like you?”’ 

“Six thousand,’’ answered Hungerford 
Bourke— correctly. 

“Oh, well, so be it. Come along. After 
all, it’s only a single-payment premium for 
something or other in Bourkeville—ha-ha!”’ 
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supposed, belonged to their woman com- 
panion. That bag, the detectives were con- 
fident, contained the stolen jewelry with 
its precious diamonds. They might have 
seized the thieves and plunder at any time 
then, but they were gambling. They 
wanted someone more important. 

For twenty-four hours the hand bag was 
left there. The detectives’ superiors had 
been in conference with the owners of the 
stolen jewelry. All concerned felt that it 
was best to leave the bag as a baited trap. 
Then patience was rewarded. One of the 
men came and redeemed the hand bag, got 
into a taxicab and was driven uptown for 
several miles to a rendezvous where his 
partner was waiting for him in another car. 
The partner received the bag and drove off 
to a pawnshop. 

As he was coming out of the place about 
half an hour later he was grabbed by de- 
tectives. Others who had been summoned 
to the neighborhood swarmed into the 
pawnbroker’s establishment, arrested him 
and seized a portion of the stolen jewelry. 
The rest of it was recovered from a safe- 
deposit box in a midtown vault, which has 
among its customers a number of jewelers. 
But that pawnbroker was the real prize. 
Because he had in his possession a circular 
describing in minute detail the stolen prop- 
erty which he had just purchased and be- 
cause of several other chinks in his armor, 
he was convicted and now shovels coal in 
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“But what I don’t understand, Jay,’’ de- 
murred Hungerford as they shaped a lunch- 
ward course, “‘is just why that evil-looking 
blighter Tattenham should agree to the 
divorce and on top of that should give you 
half the concession for fixing it up.” 

Gentle George stopped short and stared 
in amazement at the big man. 

“Children—children could not be more 
innocent than some of you clients of mine,” 


he declared. “‘Where you would be without | 


old George to look after you I can’t bear 
to think. Why, obviously the 
Tattenhams were in close touch—by cable. 
Tattenham could afford to agree to what he 
knew would never take place. He merely 
wanted to be sure of keeping you in Eng- 
land until he got next to the gold dust. 
And as far as giving me half the conces- 
sion—why shouldn’t he? He could have 
given me all of it and it would have cost 
him no more. He wanted to keep us both 
sweet. I see now that all he meant to do 
was to grab the dust you’d hidden and get 


away with it to some rendezvous with Mrs. ' 


Billy while he could. When he gave me 
that half he gave me nothing—as far as he 
was concerned—a worthless thing.” 

“And you shot it into me for five thou- 
sand, Jay!” 

George Henry laughed. ‘Yes! But I 
didn’t know it was worthless then—and 
you insisted on it. You meant having it at 
any price.” 

Hungerford Bourke scratched where his 
new beard was coming. ‘‘ Well, yes, I ad- 
mit that,” he said frankly. But he still 
looked a little puzzled. 

George Henry slipped a friendly hand 
through the big man’s arm. “The fact is 
we fell into the hands of a scoundrel, you 
and I,’”’ he said cheerfully. ‘‘The conces- 
sion never was a tangible thing. It was al- 
ways a personal thing—personal to you. 
I see that now. Still, there’s plenty of gold 
dust left there, no doubt. Only, you are 
exclusively the man to get it. But after 
all, ain’t that the sort of thing you like?— 
ha-ha! Big, special, exclusive and personal! 
Why, you said it yourself! Certainly, you of 
all men, don’t need to grudge old George 
Jay his bit of commission and—er—so on. 
Nunno, Bourke! Not at all! So come on. 
We'll go to the Carlton, and I’ll pay for the 
taxi! Hey? Yes, sir, and the lunch too!” 

“Huh! All right. Thanks for something 
anyway,” growled Hungerford, and went 
on, as invited. 


Sing Sing. Even the detectives who caught 
him, though, admit he was a compara- 
tively unimportant fence. They aspire to 
the arrest of more important ones and if all 
the jewelers work together for a while they 


may get some of them, because they can be ° 


trapped. 

Since those three hotel thieves have been 
locked up, there has been a sharp decline 
in the number of robberies of jewelry sales- 
men in hotels, but that there are some left 
at liberty was demonstrated by another 
similar robbery a few months later in a 
hotel in a town in the East. The diamond 
salesman left a wallet containing stones 
valued at about $60,000 in his trunk in his 
room while he went down to breakfast with 
a couple of acquaintances, also jewelry 
salesmen. When he returned to his room 
he found his trunk had been broken open. 
The robbers had left a drill, a hammer and 
other tools, but they had taken all his 
diamonds. 

The police of that town then did a char- 
acteristic thing. Murder, arson, assault, 
mayhem and other crimes on the calendar 
are sometimes not so disturbing to the peace 
of mind of policemen as the crime of rob- 
bery is. The most annoying citizen is the 
one who affronts the force by charging that 
he has been robbed. In this case, in spite 
of strong expressions of faith in the inno- 
cence of their representative that were 
telephoned and wired and written from 
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New York by the man’s employer, he was 
locked up and it was several days before he 
got out. 

A similar thing happened in one of the 
largest cities of the Middle West about a 
year ago. Afterward someone in the organi- 
zation recalled a télephone conversation he 
had had with some unidentified ‘‘friend”’ 
of their traveling representative. 

“When will Kirby be in?”’ the voice had 
inquired. “I expect to be out there and 
want to see him.” 

“He'll be in Kankakee on the sixth,” 
replied the man in the home office, after 
consulting a schedule, ‘in Milwaukee on 
the eighth and ninth; then Chicago for 
three days; then he goes to for two 
days.” 

“Thank you. Hope I get to see him. 
G’-by.”’ 

Now this salesman for years had been 
going to the same hotel in a central part of 
the city in question. On this trip he 
dropped off the train in a suburb, having 
previously from the train telegraphed his 


| mother, who was visiting there, that he 


would come to see her at the small hotel 


| where she was staying. As he descended 


the dark stairway of the suburban railroad 
station and turned a corner beneath the 


| Overhead tracks of the railroad, he was 


engulfed in a darkness that seemed to be 
illumined by bursting skyrockets, flower 


| pots and other pyrotechnic displays. He 


had been slugged from behind. He re- 


| tained enough hold on his senses to know 


that he was dragged into a taxicab, searched 
for his diamond wallets, slugged again and 
tossed out onto the sidewalk. When he 
could stagger to a telephone he reported to 
the police that he had been robbed of 
$125,000 in unmounted diamonds. 

He was instructed to report to head- 
quarters, which he did, and he was held 
there for forty-eight hours while various 
members of the department attempted to, 
as they expressed it, ‘(break him down.” 
All this in spite of the fact that he had 
been employed by the same concern for 
fifteen years, that they trusted him im- 
plicitly and many times had sent him out 
on the road with a much larger treasure. 

The police of that town were unreason- 
able, but though not all policemen are so, yet 
every one of them who has been called upon 
to investigate a robbery of a salesman of 
precious stones or of jewelry stocks has 
come to believe that these traveling men are 
extremely negligent. “Too many of them 
let the insurance companies do their worry- 
ing,” said one police official who has had to 
investigate some of their losses. 


Blazing Trails for Pathfinders 


If the trade as a whole were less careless 
the pathfinders would have a harder time 
of it. In some trade papers the movements 
of the traveling men are heralded in ad- 
vance with something like the detail with 
which theatrical papers inform persons in 
that profession where and when to find their 
acquaintances. All these salesmen have 
their own habits, and get into ruts which 
make it easier for thieves to select the best 
time to rob them. More than this, it is the 
general practice for these salesmen to send 
out in advance of their departure from 
home notices to their customers as to when 
they may be expected. Customs of this 
sort make the work of the pathfinder some- 
thing less than work. 

In one Eastern city in recent months the 
robberies followed one pattern, and that 
conformed precisely to the pattern of 
jewelry-selling habits in that town. Many 
of the manufacturing jewelers of the East 
maintain representatives in that city, and 
these salesmen without exception use auto- 
mobiles in calling on their customers. 
Again and again salesmen reported to the 
police of that city that their sample cases 
containing the bulk of their wares, jeweled 
ornaments, watches, diamonds and pearls, 
had been abstracted from their automo- 
biles while they were showing some of their 
goods to local retail jewelers. Several in- 
vestigations showed that each time clerks 
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in the store were able to recall that a man 
had been standing in front of the store, 
seemingly gazing at the window display 
during the visit of the salesman who was 
robbed. This was the lookout. 

But the puzzling thing to the salesmen 
was the ease with which the thieves got 
into their sedans and then into specially 
constructed cabinets in the machines, in 
spite of heavy locks. Private detectives 
noted that almost all these salesmen used 
two or three garages. Beyond that they 
could only surmise that some member of an 
organized group of thieves had been work- 
ing in these garages for the purpose of study- 
ing these locks and equipping himself with 
duplicate keys. 

The maps of the United States that hang 
on the walls of those who study the activi- 
ties of thieves who prey on the jewelry 
trade show by the number of red pins 
clustered about Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Boston that these cities are among 
those which seem to shelter well-organized 
gangs. These same maps show, too, that 
there are comparatively few robberies of 
jewelry salesmen and diamond men in the 
South and West. There must be good rea- 
sons behind this, and the jewelers hope that 
in time they may isolate the principle that 
gives something like immunity to certain 
regions and apply it to the infected areas, as 
do bacteriologists in fighting microscopic 
organisms that attack mankind. 


Baggage Switchers 


Naturally, where there are so many 
violent attacks being made on property, 
there is some killing. Benvenuto Cellini in 
his quarrels discovered that blows are not 
dealt by measure, and some of the diamond 
salesmen and jewelry-store proprietors 
who have been murdered in the past few 
years have died because criminals did not 
know how hard a blow may safely be ad- 
ministered with a piece of lead pipe 
wrapped in newspapers, or with a black- 
jack. 

There was one diamond merchant who 
had his headquarters in a Western city, who 
retailed stones that he got from wholesale 
jewelers on memorandum receipts. Some- 
times he had as much as $50,000 worth of 
stones in his possession. One day he men- 
tioned to acquaintances a sale he hoped to 
make. A rich oil man, or maybe it was a 
mining man, had been looking enviously at 
a square stone, the price of which was 
$20,000. Late that night the jeweler’s body 
was found lying beside the road in asuburb. 
It had been run over by an automobile and 
the tire tread was printed in oily dust on 
his clothing. A coroner’s physician dis- 
covered, however, through a post-mortem 
examination, that the diamond man was 
dead when that car ranover him. His death 
had been caused by several heavy blows on 
the head. His diamond wallet, of course, 
was gone. 

When these salesmen are on the road 
they may not safely relax their vigilance 
for a minute, except when their pearls or 
stones are locked up for the night in the 
hotel safe, and even then sometimes they 
have bad dreams if they are not fully in- 
sured. On trains they are subject to in- 
numerable tricks by baggage switchers—a 
form of thievery that is as highly special- 
ized as operations for gallstones. 

One of the richest of New York’s diamond 
men never settles himself in his Pullman 


and examined his trunk and held a con- 
ference with the baggageman. Once in this 


man’s career a thief got aboz 
on which he rode and went to’ 
car to get some medicine fro, 
Then he offered the baggager 
the medicine, and while they | 
smacked their lips a third || 
the car to get something fro, 
Instead of doing that, however 
the baggage checks on two tr 
car. At the next station the 
threw off a trunk which se 
destined for that point. 

The following morning the di 
having left the train and reach, 
confronted there the trunk se 
station. He saw at a glance th 
his, although it did resembl 
opened by railroad detectives | 
that it contained some old ; 
heavy bundle of newspapers an, 
to give it weight. | 

Many of them have had th 
stolen when they set them doy 
ment in the station to display t 
and Pullman tickets. The fac 
bags were replaced with oth 
like them in appearance, ands 
weight, is something else that 
at the door of the thieves’ ; 
business. ; 

Repeatedly, in New Yor! 
salesmen have been kidnape 
streets, held in automobiles un) 
lets had been carried off by on 
bers, and then set down inj 
region far from telephones or 
tions. In Philadelphia one sal) 
boy guarding his car and thes 
it contained. When he return 
twenty minutes, car, boy anda. 
The boy and the automobile 
later, unharmed. For the lai 
unpleasant adventure, but fort 
and his firm it was a serious mi 
ples representing an entire lir 
factured articles of fine jewelry 
replaced easily in the middle 
season, and the sales that wei 
not protected by insurance, e 
the samples were. 


{ 
| 
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Traps in Maiden L, 
All sorts of fiendish traps ai 
from day to day by the men w 
plied with information by thi 
pathfinders who haunt Maiden 
man stepped into the hallway ¢ 
building some time ago and was 
the rear by an unseen robber, 
choking arm about his neck 
clamped over his mouth and no: 
and-red bandanna saturated v 
form. He was forced to the flo 
held there until consciousness 
When he recovered, his leathel 
which he had thought was a 
disguise for the diamonds he 
gone, as was about $1000 
had collected that day 
Since the building where 
occupied chiefly by jew 
neighborhood who was p 
ment a man dashed out of 
that a robbery had oc 
policeman. The officer 
diamond salesman had re 
Another trap that has 
several times requires 
follow their victim into 
Somewhere above the 
operator is cowed with p: 


_ man is hustled into a lay: i 
until he has made a trip to the baggage car " 


at his spine. After his w 
taken he is dared to poke 
until he has counted 500. 
more daring ones begin 
have counted, slowly, abo 

no thief has been caught as at 


- big hauls usually are those tl 


a spy—a pathfinder—infort 
that a diamond salesm 
has mailed out cards to th 
ing the beginning of an 

It is a fine business for 
the pathfinders. 


ey of Zion is described as “a taber- 
ie )at shall not be taken down; not one 
yetakes thereof shall ever be removed, 
hi shall any of the cords thereof be 
ce.” 

‘othly speaking, each stake has a pop- 
ic of between 5000 and 10,000 Mor- 
1s The church dislikes to have more 
1 0,000 in any given stake; but in 
sslhe number frequently runs higher. 
42 Lake City, for example, there are 
-akes, and the population of the city 
wposed to be 130,000. Of this number, 
e),000 are supposed to be Gentiles, or 
Jormons, and some 60,000 are sup- 
s¢;0 be Mormons; so that each of the 
lt Lake City stakes probably con- 
s bout 15,000 Mormons. Most of the 
are in Utah, though there are a few 
tir Western states, as well as in Can- 
ad Mexico. 

tie head of the Mormon Church are a 
i¢nt and two counselors, who consti- 
svat is known as the first presidency. 
ch present time the first presidency is 
pied of President Heber J. Grant, 
hiy W. Ivins and Charles W. Nibley, 
» |t together in daily meditation over 
mgress and welfare of all Mormons. 


lolding the Stakes in Check 


> ‘ight also be remarked that they do 
rtting in an inner chamber of an office 
dg of such restrained elegance and 
1 ontrolled richness that visiting rail- 
iind oil magnates frequently kick 
mlves peevishly when they realize that 
Twn simple mahogany-trimmed offices 
© ,oddy and poverty-stricken by com- 
isi with the onyx, carnelian, rare mar- 
» ad precious woods with which the 
‘enuilding of the Mormon Church is 
ny embellished. 

jihe many:subdivisions of the church, 
1 1e exception of the great council of 
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the twelve apostles, which is a combination 
of a supreme court, a super-ministry and a 
reserve first presidency, are headed by a 
president and two counselors. The twelve 
apostles have a president, who is always 
the apostle who has held his position for the 
greatest length of time; but since their 
counseling ability is supposed to be equal, 
the president of the twelve apostles has 
eleven counselors instead of the conven- 
tional two. Every other body in the Mor- 
mon Church is directed by a president and 
two counselors. 

Each stake of the Mormon Church is 
governed by a president and two counsel- 
ors. The stakes are divided into wards, in 
each of which there are usually from 400 to 
500 Mormons; and each ward is presided 
over by a president and two counselors. A 
ward president also holds the office of 
bishop in the Mormon Church, and a bishop 
is always a person who is regarded by the 
heads of the church as having pronounced 
ability asaleader. Occasionally the church 
heads, like everyone else, make a mistake 
and select a bishop who isn’t so good at 
leading as they thought he was. In such 
cases the bishop is unostentatiously eased 
out of his job as ward president and put to 
work at something else. In this case he re- 
tains his title of bishop. Since there are 
909 wards in the church,’ there are 909 
bishops engaged in presiding over the 
wards, and quite a few more who are labor- 
ing at other churchly tasks. 

The bishop of each ward divides his ward 
into districts, and over each district he puts 
two teachers. 

Twenty-four teachers form whatis known 
as a quorum of teachers, and each quorum 
of teachers is governed by a president and 
two counselors. 

What the teachers don’t know about the 
activities of the individual Mormons in 
their districts could be written, as is oc- 
casionally remarked in naval circles, on a 
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luicane Bench, a South Utah Valley Snatched From 
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calling card with a gun swab. They con- 
stitute the ununiformed police of the Mor- 
mon Church, and they are emphatically 
not supposed to sit back in an easy-chair 
and overlook the carryings on of the 
younger—or any other—set. 

Come rain or come shine, their oath of 
office and their sense of duty impel them 
to be always on the job, dropping in unex- 
pectedly on this family or on that family, 
coldly asking little Orson or Uncle Heber 
why he wasn’t at church last Sunday, bru- 
tally requesting Cousin Wilford to explain 
how come that he paid only ninety-six 
dollars to the church in tithes last year 
when he earned in excess of 4000 berries in 
genuine Gentile money, and tartly remind- 
ing Aunt Eliza that it is neither meet nor 
right for her to refer to Sister Jones as a 
trifling and no-account hussy. 


Teaching That is Teaching 


The official publications of the Mormon 
Church clearly outline the duties of the 
teacher, and a glance at these duties is 
sufficient to convince anyone that a teacher 
is as busy as a robin that has just hatched 
out seven eggs. 

“The teacher is requested,’’ according to 
these publications, ‘‘to be constantly watch- 
ful of and helpful to the members within 
his jurisdiction. He is to be active, not 
passive; his eyes are to be wide open. 
When members fall out and have ill feel- 
ings, it is the teacher’s duty to have them 
reconciled to each other, if possible. He is 
to see that the liar is warned of his evil, and 
that there is no backbiting or evil speak- 
ing—sins that poison the stream of broth- 
erly love, undermine fraternal confidence, 
blacken innocent character and canker the 
souls of those who are guilty of such med- 
dlesomeness. He warns and rebukes the 


lawbreakers; he exhorts and entreats the | 
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This is the sensational 
Servus Sport Shoe that 
bounded into popularity be- 
fore the outdoor sport sea- 
son really opened. 

The Athlete is suitable for men, 
women and children for all the 
sports of summer—tennis, camping, 
hiking, sailing, or for general out- 
door wear. : 
Stubber toe guards add to the life of the Athlete 


and the sole is made with pure crepe gum that 
stands hard wear. 


For comfort wear the Athlete—with orthopaedic 
heel, with an arch support and with a last that 
supports instep and foot muscles. 

The Athlete was designed by Dr. W. E. Meanwell, 
the famous coach, who is a noted foot specialist 
with full understanding of the part a comfortable 
shoe plays in successful athletics. 

Thousands of pairs of “ Athletes” have already been 
sold. Has your dealer your size? If he hasn't, write 
us. We will see that you are supplied. The prices are: 


Men’s, $2.75 Women’s, $2.50 
Boys’, $2.50 Youths’, $2.25 
iTALETE TRADE MARK 
[ 

Free: Dr. Meanwell’s booklet, ‘“‘The 

Making of an Athlete.’’ Write for it. 
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along, a continuous pro- Invigorated by the refr 
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er; he counsels and persuades in 
anf the Lord. He is to see that all 
edo their duty; that they pay their 
ail make their offerings, observe the 
o{Visdom”’—which is the church law 
sr. ds all good Mormons to smoke or 
aphol, tea or coffee—‘“‘refrain from 
n evil of the priesthood, keep holy 
sath day; that they do not steal, 
p,uarrel, fight, cheat or do any im- 
ounvirtuous thing. He is to act as 
ncer between brethren or sisters 
‘a2 difficulties one with the other. 
es ot hold a court or place anyone on 
it with kindness, persuasion and 
+ » endeavors to settle personal dif- 
ssimong members. If occasion re- 
|e may sign complaints against 
xising members who are to be tried 
bhop’s court. Finally, his duty and 
+ (rect him to warn, expound, ex- 
np teach, and invite all to come to 


hit, the teacher can interfere at any 
nwith the private life of any Mor- 
ed from the viewpoint of the rude 
attored outlander, who is apt to emit 
ne shrieks of rage at any real or 
difringement on his personal liberty, 
ig:o clearly shows the docility and 
sizint of the Mormons as does the 
hi no teachers ever meet a violent 
nthat the death rate among them is 
+h than among bishops, apostles or 
le 
5 the skeleton of the church organ- 
ajand from it one can easily under- 
kw the desires of the heads of the 
10 Church can be transmitted to the 
pisidents, from the stake presidents 
2 ishops, from the bishops to the 
ar and from the teachers to every 
wnan and child in the church. 
sJads of the Mormon Church believe 
ivys have believed that the greatest 
eg be accomplished by thorough co- 
ti on any and all matters—matters, 
$ ) say, in which codperation seems 
arto be advisable; and they have 
rieeded on the theory that the best 
0 ep people contented, so that they 
dewilling and eager to codperate on 
scired matter, is to keep them busy. 
ently matters are so arranged: in 
‘onon Church that everyone is con- 
yip to his ears in a violent and in- 
‘eourse of study that is designed to 
v his position in and standing with 
1wh. 


ols for the Mormon Youth 


er Tuesday night is study night in all 
1¢ circles all over the world, and on 
iit every Mormon delves earnestly 
h printed page and burns the mid- 
( in order to acquire information 
vi equip him for a church office. All 
Wrmons, for example, are born into 
dion of priesthood known as the 
,| Aaronic, priesthood. As soon asa 
1agone through a certain course of 
id acquired certain facts, he is al- 
‘(hold the lowest office in the lesser 
hod, which is the office of deacon. 
bhas reached this proud position, at 
giof ten or twelve years, he studies 
ny for the next office, which is that 
cir. When he becomes a teacher he 
Stned with the desire to keep right on 
1! for the office of priest, which is the 
Siffice in the lesser priesthood. 
ved the lesser priesthood, however, 
what is known as the Melchizedek 
hod, and when a man has mastered 
esr priesthood by protracted - study 
é liberty to get another armful of 
3 jd pamphlets and start cramming 
leVlelehizedek priesthood. When he 
biaks into the Melchizedek priest- 
Ger long and diligent mental appli- 
h,eisanelder. Further study makes 
vit is known as a seventy. If he still 
} | it he can join the powerful and 
€ranks of the high priests, from 
n je drawn such giants of Mormonism 
S)ps, patriarchs, stake presidents, 
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stake counselors, apostles and members of 
the first presidency. 


There is also a plentiful amount of | 


mental and physical toil required of all Mor- 


mons by the so-called auxiliary organiza- | 


. Happier feet-- 


tions of the church. The oldest of these | 


organizations is the Relief Society, which is 


a woman’s organization formed for “the | 


relief of the poor, of the destitute, of the 
widow and of the orphan, and for the exer- 
cise of benevolent works.’ As a result of 
the activities of this organization, there are 
no poorhouses in Mormon communities, 
and no hungry people and no ragged people. 

There are also the Church Sunday 
Schools, the Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations, the Young Ladies’ Mu- 
tual Improvement Associations and the 
Primary Associations. All these organiza- 
tions publish magazines and require careful 


| 


courses of study from their members; andif | 


the members do not study according to the 
plans and specifications of the Mormon 


Church, then the teachers quickly find out | 
about it and tell the bishops, and the bish- 


ops may tell the stake presidents and the 
stake presidents may tell the twelve apos- 
tles; and the first thing that the backward 
students know, they might receive a few 
harsh words from a high priest or a prophet 


or somebody like that, and be frightened 


out of about three weeks’ growth. 


A Tidy Little Sum 


The Mormon Church not only touches 
the lives of all its members intimately and 
spiritually each day but it touches them 


financially with enthusiasm and success. | 
All Mormons who have incomes, no matter | 
how small, are required to pay one-tenth | 


of their incomes to the church. In spite of 
their deep religious convictions and their 
extreme and frequently incredible good- 
ness, Mormons are only human, and some 
of them occasionally cause a little anguish 
to the church heads by cheating a trifle on 
their tithes. Generally speaking, however, 
they pay 10 per cent of their income to the 


church; and as a result, the church is so | 


rich that a great many Gentiles lose enor- 
mous amounts of sleep trying to figure out 
a good way to get some of it. 


The question of how much money the | 
Mormon Church receives in tithes each | 


year is one of the greatest and most disturb- 
ing mysteries of Mormonism, from the Gen- 
tile viewpoint. The heads of the Mormon 


Church are willing to tell how much the | 
but when it | 


church spends each year; 
comes to telling how much the church took 
in they become about as communicative as 
the great dugong of southern waters, which 
rises to the surface and sighs heavily two or 
three times a week, but otherwise makes no 
noise at all. 

~ One may, without too much mental 
exertion, gather from the 1925 accounting 
of President Heber J. Grant that the church 
tithes make up what is known in Devon- 
shire and the hunting counties of England 
as a tidy little sum. President Grant states 
that in 1925 there was returned from the 
tithes to the stakes and wards for their 
maintenance and operation, $1,486,352; 
expended for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of church schools, $937,270; expended 
for the construction, maintenance and op- 
eration of temples, $319,416; expended for 
the care of the worthy poor and other 
charitable purposes, including hospital 
treatment, $175,520; expended for the 
maintenance and operation of all the mis- 
sions, and for the erection of places of wor- 
ship and other buildings in the missions, 
$700,664. 

So, to quote the words of President 
Grant, ‘The total which has been taken 
from the tithes and returned by the trustee- 
in-trust to the saints for the maintenance 
and operation of the stakes and wards, for 
the maintenance and operation of church 
schools and temples, for charities and for 
mission activities, is $3,619,222.” 

In addition to this, the Relief Society 
spent $489,406 on charity. 

The heads of the church are very casual 
and hazy concerning the church holdings in 
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made in all the popular 
leather combinations with 
leather soles and spikes or 
with rubber soles. All have 
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Have your dealer fit you 
with a pair of special 


Arnold Glove-Grip Golf Shoes 


Wear Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes for this summer’s 
golf! They have the special, exclusive Glove-Grip 
Arch that gives a marvelous comfort and ease 
which no other shoe can equal. While you trudge 
through sand pits, leap brooks, walk miles, the 
specially cut Glove-Grip gently and firmly supports 
your arch. So that your feet still have spring in 
them as you walk off the eighteenth green. 


Why not go now and try on these special golfer’s 
Glove-Grips. For both men and women. See how 
fine looking they are! Your dealer has also a full 
line of Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes for street and 
general sports wear. Many handsome combinations 
of leather in different tones. If you do not know 
the name of the Arnold dealer in your vicinity, 
write for “Book of Shoe Styles.” Address: 
Retail Promotion Department, M. N. Arnold 
Shoe Company, North Abington, Mass. 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE-GRIP SHOES 


Look for this trade- 
mark. It is inside 
and on the sole of 
every Arnold Glove- 
Grip Shoe. 
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Pat. Applied For 


Protect and Beautify Your Car 


with Famous FANDANGO Auto SEAT COVERS 


NOW at trifling cost you can add years of beauty 
and service to your car. 

Handsome Famous Fandango Auto Seat Covers will 
keep new cars new, make old cars look new and 
greatly enhance the resale value of both. They 
put an end to soiled, spotted, worn, germ-laden 
car upholstery. ; 


Add Beauty to Your Car 


Famous Fandango Seat Covers are made of beauti- Made for 
fully Striped seat cover materials in various color COACHES SEDANS 
tones. Each set is carefully designed and cut to fit COUPES BROUGHAMS 


your particular car perfectly. The wearing edges 
are beautified and re-enforced with blue, gray or 
brown Spanish art leather, harmonizing with the 


4 or 5 Passenger Cars $14.50 complete 
7 Passenger Cars 18.50 complete 


1924, 1925, 1926 models— 


cover material. These colors go harmoniously with choke ge yer ies 
Se thee 
the interior of your car. GHANDLER, a: ae 
W. 
Easy to Attach CLEVELAND OAKLAND 
It is easy to attach Famous Fandango Seat Covers. CHRYSLER OLDSMOBILE 
Snap fasteners are provided so that they can be DODGE OVERLAND 
quickly put on and taken off. No sewing neces- En pat io 
sary. Special fasteners provided for steel bodies. JEWETT STAR 
Why pay $50 to $75 for seat covers when these HUDSON STUDEBAKER 
beautiful covers cost only $14.50? PACKARD F elcea shel outa 4 


Guaranteed Fit, Material and Workmanship 
' Only carefully selected materials and the most 
careful workmanship go into Famous Fandango 
Auto Seat Covers. Each set consists of covers for 
seats, backs, side panels and arm rests and door 
covers with large pockets. Back of front seat is 
covered right down to the floor of car, proteéting 
against the feet of occupants in back of car. Famous 
Fandango Seat Covers fit perfectly and are easy to 
| detach. Complete ingtruétions come in each box. 


All models Coupes and Roadsters $6.75 
Tudors, Sedans, Touring Cars 9.95 


Important Reasons 
Why You Should Buy 
Famous Fandango Seat Covers 


1 Beauty~ The handsome striped 


-/ seat cover materials and 
harmonizing art leather trim add 
beauty to the interior of any car. 


M —Greasy_ hand 
2 Protection tude Get road 


dirt have no terrors for a car protected 
with these seat covers. 


Higher Resale Value 


—Usually the condition of the interior 
of cars determines their resale value. 
Famous Fandango Seat Covers keep 
upholstery new and clean. 


‘ —Your health and your 
4 Sanitary” opi ea ang your 


endangered by germ-laden upholstery. 


DurRANT MOTOCOVER Co., Inc. 
200 Sixth Avenue, Dept. H, New York City |  Fag¢angoCoverscan casily becleaned 


END NO MONEY —MAIL COUPON NOW ——_—_ — ————__—_¢ 
DURANT MOTOCOVER CO., Inc., 200 Sixth Ave., Dept. H., New York: Please send me one set of 
Famous Fandango Auto Seat Covers express prepaid, subje€t to examination. If satisfied I will pay expressman 
: price of covers only. NOTE: Check full information. Print name and address plainly. 


Ask your dealer or department store to show you 
these beautiful covers. Or order direé from us. 
Read coupon carefully then fill it out. We will ship 
your order promptly. Send no money. 3 


{ DEALERS: Certain territories are Still open for dealers k 


ere. 


and department Stores, Write at once for information 
about these nationally advertised Auto Seat Covers. 


Name of car 5 SE Nearioficare sen ee pee. Color eh ieee 
-. 4 passenger -- Brougham trim desire 
Your name — --. 5 passenger a goat «. Blue 
+. 7 passenger +» Sedan + Gray 
Address; so o> - ce +.» Coupe «. 2 door... 4 door ... Brown 
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and near Salt Lake City, but they admit 
that the church owns the big Temple Block, 
which is the piece of ground on which stand 
the Mormon Tabernacle and Temple and 
various other smaller buildings; most of the 
business buildings facing the Temple Block; 
the Utah Hotel, which is a hostelry of un- 
usual excellence; three banks; a news- 
paper; several magazines published by 
church organizations; a commodious slice 
of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company; two 
life-insurance companies; a sizable portion 
of the excellent department store known as 
Z. C. M. I., which is an abbreviation for 
Zion’s Codperative Mercantile Institution; 
several apartment houses; the buildings on 
both sides of Motor Avenue; several large 
blocks of farm land in various sections of 
the United States; and sundry other bits of 
real property here and there and elsewhere, 
which may or may not—if one is to attach 
any importance to the general air of befud- 
dlement that seems to envelop the heads of 
the church when the properties are men- 
tioned—have much value, if any. 

The church is wealthy and powerful, and 
its authorities are implicitly obeyed by its 
members. Today, for example, there are 
some 2500 young Mormon men out on mis- 
sions in all parts of the world. Every two 
weeks from twenty to forty young men are 
called up by the church authorities, with- 
out previous warning and without previous 
special training, and ordered to Germany, 
say, or England or Sweden or Canada or 
Mexico or some distant part of the United 
States, there to live among the people and 
preach and attempt to make converts to 
Mormonism. If the young man is astudent 
and has no money of his own, his family 
pays his way to the mission field and helps 
him to maintain himself for the necessary 
year or two years. At the end of that time 
the church pays for his homeward trip. 
Mormons unquestioningly close up their 
businesses, if necessary, or sell their farms 
in order to go on missions at the call of the 
church authorities. j 


“‘This is the Place’’ 


A quiet and amiable young man—an 
undergraduate at the University of Utah— 
told me that he had only recently returned 
from a mission to England. I asked him 
how he had liked it, and his reply was not 
overenthusiastic. He then volunteered the 
information that he had been mobbed on 
one occasion, and that the experience had 
not been wholly delightful. I asked him 
why he had been mobbed, and he said it 
was because the English thought he was 
trying to steal their women. He laughed 
and shook his head when he told it, as one 
will laugh and shake his head over a ridicu- 
lous and incomprehensible matter.  Al- 
though the Mormons outlawed polygamy 
in 1890, they will be many a long year in 
removing from the heads of the world at 
large the idea that polygamy and Mormon- 
ism are interchangeable terms. 

The Mormon Church was not wealthy in 
1847, when the Mormons, seeking relief 
from the persecutions and massacres that 
had driven them from the civilized East, 
plodded down through Emigration Canyon 
and saw the saw-toothed peaks of the 
Oquirrh Mountains looming up on the far 
side of a glassy lake and a treeless desert 
valley. The church was not wealthy; but 
its power was great and its authorities were 
implicitly obeyed, just as they are obeyed 
today. 

When, therefore, the footsore Mormons 
turned the covered wagon that bore the 
ailing Brigham Young so that he could 
peer out at the valley over the tailboard, 
and he tersely remarked, “This is the 
place,” there was no argument. Brigham 
Young had said that it was the place, and 
that finished it. 

So, too, when Brigham Young had 
founded Salt Lake City, and almost imme- 
diately thereafter decided to colonize all the 
desert valleys that are now welded together 
to make the state of Utah, there wag)no 
gnashing of teeth or moaning at the|bar 
over Brigham’s decision. He selected the 


Jun 


colonizers and told them where j 
they went. 

There is a tale in Mormon gir, 
effect that Brigham, needing a gt) 
in the languishing settlement of } 
structed the father of the preg 
senator from Utah, Reed Smoot, t 
his affairs in Salt Lake City an 
himself to Provo. Smoot was sai 
observed that he would rather wo 
or to hell than to Provo; and B 
said to have remarked, in retur 
Brother Smoot wished to go t 
could do so. At any rate, the sen} 
went to Provo and made it into; 
flourishing community. | 

The harder the section that 
Young wished to colonize, the | 
men he sent. The same system wa) 
by all his successors; and the feat 
early Mormon colonists perform 
behest of the church were such a: 
the soft-skinned and delicately 
automobilist of the present day 
nothing of the effete agriculturi 
brought up to think only in term 
issues and government assistance 
hoarse cries of doubt and disbelie. 


Super:Colonizers 


Around 1876 and 1877, for exa) 
word went forth from the church 
ties that the country below thesou 
portion of Utah—a strange and 
land of sculptured canyons and) 
and orange and white eliffs and 
natural bridges and extinet volea 
beds of dinosaur remains—shoul) 
onized. The colonists were sele 
obediently set off to the southeast! 
the course of time they came to the 
and apparently impassable gash ai 
tom of which flows the Colorad 
The walls of this gash are as perpi 
as the face of a modern office buil 
infinitely higher than most of thi 
the Mormons shook their heads w 
sent out scouts to locate a place w) 
could cross and proceed with their 
of carrying out the desires of the c 

The scouts came back after a | 
said that they thought they had 
where the canyon could be crossi 
colonists named it the Hole in tl 
and it is called the Hole in the Roc 
Anybody can see it who wants to | 
trouble to go to Southeastern Utal 
those who go, very few, I venturi 
will be willing to believe that 1 
women and children went down 
canyon and up out of it again 0 
route; and not one will be willin 
lieve that the Mormons took their¢ 
wagons and their horses over it as 

They worked more than a yea 
crossing. They blasted the red se 
walls of the canyon into steps, 4 
went 300 feet down into the can} 
laid rock on rock until they had] 
means by which the wagons coul 
the steps and struggle up out of the 

Beyond the canyon they passed 
a great forgotten desert area, an 
tually they reached a land that w 
able for colonizing purposes and b 
towns of Bluff and Monticello. Fai 
they also built Moencopi Village at 
City in Arizona, both of which tow 
later purchased by the United Stat 
ernment for use on an Indian resél 

These things are mentioned to al 
spirit with which the Mormons tacl 
tasks to which they set their hands 

Mormon colonists early demor 
that codperation could easily be » 
take the place of bond issues. Like, 
the West, large parts of Utah are 
desiccated and unpleasant desert un 
are irrigated, so that water is an 4 
necessity to all farm residents of th 
The job of getting it, furthermot 
pretty expensive one because of the 
that must be built. 4 

One of the best supply canals in tt 
of Utah is above the city of Logat, 
the largest city of Northern Ut | 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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if 


‘ontinued from Page 190) 
n 961 and 1862 in a comparatively 
,pnner. When settlers came across 
ai; and were directed by the church 
tlin Logan, they would repair at 
9 1e local bishop for advice, land and 
Jsistance. The bishop would assign 
tc ten or fifteen acre plot, say, and 
‘f-ther direct them to step out and 
nr fifteen feet of the supply canal 
wat for their water rights. This they 
jomptly do; and as has been re- 
dthe canal is still one of the best in 
at, 
| Res ago the church sent a colony 
ho the St. George country in the 
witern corner of the state, and the 
pied to develop farms along the Rio 
,vhich is an old hellbender of a 
-h; swells to a rushing torrent two or 
fies a year and washes out every- 
irts vicinity, and then dries up with 
niusiasm that a gnat cannot quench 
yfrom it. The vagaries of the river 
reat that the colonists were unable 
ia living from their farms. They ac- 
ig’ hunted around and found a place 
4y could dam the river, dig a tunnel 
githe mountains and divert water 
sithe tunnel into a beautiful hidden 


syiad no money, so they supported 
es by working as day laborers 
try built the dam and dug the tun- 
Vien the tunnel was finished, they 
tat they could not get the water to 
nie dam unless they built a masonry 
ynding snakelike along the moun- 
ai 
1)4 the valley was an arid desert 
ua house or aroad init. Seven years 
+eld the town of Hurricane, and was 
ejus and beautiful with its peach or- 
sits alfalfa fields and its Mormon 
s;and everything had been accom- 
‘dvithout loans, without bonds and 
uthe investment of a cent of capital. 
mstant codperation between the 
hind the Mormon farmers, and con- 
yéperation between the farmers 
sees, the Mormon Church turned 
aly and sagebrush-covered desert 
sf Utah into fertile tracts that pro- 
lerative crops with the unfailing 
ar of a machine. 


fcmers Without a Problem 


o2 bears south from Salt Lake City, 
-§lt Lake Valley and Utah Valley, he 
vshe bed of the vast inland sea that 
ig ages left its great beaches high 
‘ie mountain sides. These were the 
vieys settled by the Mormons; and 
lert soil was so parched and sun- 
d iat the plows of the Mormons could 
elriven into it until water had been 
eito stand on it for a time. 

were no trees to shelter the set- 
fim the blazing sun, and the valleys 
red a desert waste of the most viru- 
oye. 

dy they make up one of the most 
9€)us and—except for the smoke 
lg that occasionally closes down on 
' om the great smelters that have 
» ito the valleys—one of the most 
tiil farming districts in the world. 
Siw-capped ranges on each side look 
1 1 green fields, long rows of poplars, 
els of cattle, neat orchards, diversi- 
Cips of various sorts, half a dozen 
t ictories, eight or ten canning plants, 
sand butter factories, and dairies of 
usizes. The farms are small and the 
8 re sufficiently varied to enable the 
e; to play safe. The values of the 
@ high, running from $500 and $600 
te $1000 an acre. 

l€'armer is more of a manufacturer 
_ifarmer, and nearly everything in 
‘ ifinanced or owned outright by Mor- 
S > the church itself. If the farmer is 
\y.oubt as to what he should raise dur- 
i given season he goes to the bishop 
Sjard and asks for advice. The bishop 
1S atch on the activities of all the 
le in the ward, and is consequently 
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able to give accurate information as to the 
relative desirability of tackling cattle, sugar 
beets or other crops. 


The sugar people see to it that a certain | 
acreage is always planted to sugar beets, | 


and they contract in advance for this acre- 
age at a definite rate per ton. The same is 
true of peas. The Mormon farmers contract 
to put so many acres into peas, and the 


canning factory contracts to pay a given | 


amount for them. 

The Mormon farmer would probably 
break into a profuse sweat and emit loud 
cries of anguish over the general agricul- 
tural situation if he were in the same 
position as the average farmer; but the 
Mormon Church sees toit that he is not. He 
knows what he is going to get for his crops, 
so that he doesn’t have to devote any time 
to worrying over international complica- 
tions; and the Mormons have a church 
system of courts that saves him from get- 
ting sore at his neighbors over water rights 
and similar matters, and from leaping into 
expensive litigation in the Gentile courts. 


The Commonest Question in Utah 


The bishop of a ward can hold court to 
settle squabbles between church members; 
and if the decision in the bishop’s court fails 
to give satisfaction, the squabblers may ap- 
peal to the high council of the stake. 

The high council of the stake is a curious 
tribunal, inasmuch as one-half the high 
council acts for one of the litigants, while 
the other half acts for the other litigant. 
Each half devotes itself to bringing out the 
whole truth from its client; and if the client 
seems to be lying, that fact is promptly and 
vigorously pointed out. An appeal can be 
made from the high council to the head of 
the church, and even to the assembled 
priesthood of the church; but such an ap- 
peal is never made except by a fanatic, since 
the entire fairness of the church courts is so 
apparent that the litigants almost invari- 
ably arrive at an amicable settlement. 

The close codperation between the Mor- 
mon Church and the Mormon farmer— 
between the Mormon Church and all Mor- 
mons, for that matter—is one of the many 
grievances that the average Utah Gentile 
holds against the Mormons. The reasons 
behind many of the grievances do not seem 
particularly impressive to the unbiased ob- 
server, and the accuracy of many of the 
facts that Gentiles bring forward to ac- 
count for their general distrust of Mormons 


is opcn to serious doubt. The fact remains | 


that there are grievances and that there is 
distrust; and as a result, the visitor to Salt 
Lake City, or any other Utan town whose 
population is part Mormon and part Gen- 
tile, is constantly conscious of a disturbing 
air of suspicion and lack of freedom that 


may frequently be encountered in certain | 


restless European nations, but that cannot 
be found in any other state of the Union. 

Two Gentiles who converse together on 
any subject dealing with Mormonism or 
the Mormons usually cast hasty glances 
over their shoulders from time to time. So 


far as the casual observer can see, there is | 


no reason whatever for such glances. 

One hears the question, ‘‘Is he a Mor- 
mon?’’ asked a dozen times a day, and so 
far as one can see with the naked eye, not 
even the person who asks the question cares 
how the question is answered. The ques- 
tion is constantly asked, however; and its 
constant repetition induces nervousness. 

Many of these things probably go back 
to the early days of Mormonism, when the 
Mormons, persecuted by everyone with 
whom they came in contact, established 
themselves in Utah and determined to pro- 
tect themselves against the hard-boiled 
gentry who surged across the Rockies in 
search of gold, adventure, loot and the wild, 
free life of the great open spaces. Gentiles 
were restricted to certain seats in the Mor- 
mon theater. Mormons employed only 
Mormons, and Gentile business houses 
received scant patronage from Mormon 
customers. 

Like polygamy, these things are old, for- 
gotten, far-off things. Nowadays Mormons 
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Boise couse, ee 88 85 
Bostoniteceeo-iane eee 90 89 
| Buffalogye ... ceesemen 89 87 
}Canton ) (eRe 91 89 
| Chicago...) 2) seen OF 
'GCleveland ge seeeere 92 90 
Cincinnati iN ee 91 89 
| Dénver 2s.) ae eae 87 85 
| Des Momesseaineaet 90 87 
| Detroit. 4. eee 89 86 


| Dodge City “aaa. 
| Duluthi® <tr 
El Paso. 2.4 2 ee 
‘Eureka 2 ae eae 
| Flagstatl ya ernwe | 

Fresno.'... st. eee 
Galveston... .... 
Grand Junctiof 
Helena... 
Huron. . 
Kalama 
Kansas 


Minneapolis 
Needles. .. . 
Newark... & 
New Orleanf 


A breeze—even the littlest one— 
how you thirst for it when the siz- 
zling heat has taken the perk out 
of your very soul! Up goes the 
temperature and down go your 


spirits, 

You’re miserably uncomfortable 
for a definite, physical reason. 
That human dynamo of yours . . 
your heart . . is working under a 
tremendous strain. 


Unless you’ ve a Robbins & Myers 


Costs Less to Operate than 
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INGWEY OT Ke fe us - 
New Rochelle........ 
Oaklands, cea. « 
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My Kingdom for a Breeze 


Fan on the job, you’re in for days 
and nights of this sweltering tor- 
ture. here’s nothing money can 
buy that will give you so many 
buoyant, breezy, comfortable 
hours. 

For different types and sizes. see any 
good electric shop. They'll tell you 
Re M Fans are sturdily built for life- 
time service. 

The Robbins & Myers Company 
Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ont, 


Myers 
Motors 


One Electric Light 


SS 
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No one could be i 
lonely with such a 
joyous-hearted little singer. 


‘Happiness has 


—So one woman discovered 


HE seemed to have everything 

a woman could wish for and 
yet she was not happy. Maybe it 
was because she was alone with her 
own thoughts too much. Her hus- 
band was so absorbed in his busi- 
ness, and they both went away too 
often to have a cat or a dog as a 
companion. 

““Happiness has wings, I’m 
afraid,” she said to her husband 
one evening, with 
a troubled smile. 

He looked a bit 
startled and the 
next evening he 
appeared carrying 
something very 
carefully. 

“T’ve been think- 
ing all day about 
your remark last 
night,” he said, 
“and I’m going to 
prove to you that 
we can keep happiness right here, 
even if it has wings!” 

Then he uncovered a little golden 
canary. And so happiness and mel- 
ody and contentment came to stay 
in that home. For no one could be 
lonely or down-hearted with such a 
joyous-hearted little singer about. 


° e ° 
The Hendryx Bird Homes 
are distinctly decorative 


One of the loveliest things about 
having a bird is the charming houses 


Then he uncovered a 
little golden canary 


One of the newer Hendryx cre- 
ations is made of Du Pont Pyr- 
alin in green and ivory, ivory, 
black and orange, amber and 
ivory, black and white, pink 
and ivory and blue and ivory. 
Stands to match. 
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that you can now get for them. 
There are aristocratic Hendryx 
houses in attractive color combina- 
tions of Pyralin, and inexpensive 
Duco-finished houses in equally 
effective colors. There is a design, 
and a color, to harmonize with any 
interior color scheme. 


One of the loveliest things 
about a bird is 
its charming 
house. 


Always Buy a Hendryx 


Be sure that the Hendryx name is 
on the bird home you buy, for that 
assures you of obtaining the very 
best accommodations for the health 
and comfort of your bird. For more 
than half a century the best bird 
homes have been stamped with the 
name of Hendryx. They are priced 
from $2.00 to $150.00—stands from 
$2.50 to $25.00. 


In the Bird Store 


“Did you hear those two ladies talking?” 
said the Littlest Bird in the bird store. “One 
of them said that she had wanted a canary 
all her life but had always been afraid that 
it would make too much trouble. Then she 
found a beautiful new bird home that keeps 
everything clean and now she’ll never be 
without a bird again! Isn’t that splendid?” 
he ended with a thrill of pure joy. 

“TI know the name of that bird home,” 
said the Wise Old Bird. “It is a Hendryx. 
I lived in one once, and youcan’t scatter your 
seeds about or make the least bit of trouble.” 


VENDRNX icz3 


Write to The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, Conn., for a compli- 
mentary copy of the interesting booklet, “The Feathered Philosopher,” 


and what he taught about life, cheerfulness, human happiness and love. 


employ Gentiles and Gentiles employ Mor- 
mons. Gentiles sit as directors of Mormon 
banks. One of the largest and most success- 
ful banks in Salt Lake City is a Gentile in- 
stitution and numbers many Mormons 
among its depositors. The most popular 
Salt Lake City newspaper, among the Mor- 
mon farmers of Utah, is a Gentile paper that 
is owned by bitter anti-Mormon interests, 
despite the fact that the Mormons have a 
paper of their own. The best department 
store in Salt Lake City is a codperative 
Mormon institution, and is heavily patron- 
ized by Gentiles. This gives the rabid anti- 
Mormons a fine chance to blow off steam. 

“What chance,’ they howl—‘‘what 
chance has a department store got against 
the Mormon store? None of the Mormons 
will buy anywhere except at their own de- 
partment store!” 

From my observation, Mormons and 
Gentiles alike are anxious to buy where they 
can get the best goods at the lowest prices. 
A New York woman buys Chinese rugs 
from the Mormon department store in Salt 
Lake because the buyer of Chinese rugs 
knows his business. I hastened in there and 
bought a fishing creel because it was the 
best fishing creel I had ever seen. Inquiry 
developed the fact that it was invented by 
a young man who works in the store. 

“They run their department store at a 
loss to kill Gentile competition,’ scream the 
anti-Mormons. I looked up the annual 
statement for 1925 and found that instead 
of being run at a loss, it was run at an ex- 
cellent profit. 

“The Mormon bank makes loans to unre- 
liable Mormons,” moan the anti-Mormons, 
“and it is in a dangerous situation from bad 
loans.”’ On looking into this matter I found 
that a government bank examiner had re- 
cently been sent from the East to examine 


the books of the bank, and had at once gone 
out and bought some of its stock. He fur- 
ther remarked that no bank in the world 
could produce a better banking statement. 


. AntizMormon Literature 


Anti-Mormons tell visitors peculiar 
things. They tell them, for example, that it 
is the duty of every Mormon to destroy 
every anti-Mormon book that he can find, 
so that young Mormons shall never see 
them and learn the truth about their re- 
ligion. To test this theory, I went one 
afternoon to the library of the Church 
Office Building. One section of this library 
was devoted to published attacks on Mor- 
monism, whether in fiction form or straight 
narrative form. All the exposures of ex- 
wives and ex-Mormons, which are the most 
feverish of all the attacks on Mormonism, 
were there. There seemed to be between 
400 and 500 scorching and hair-raising 


blasts against the religion, and the librarian 
had become a connoisseur of anti- Mormon 
vituperation. 

“Here,” he would say, “is a very bitter 
one. It is bitterer than those on the next 
shelf, but not so bitter as the one with the 
red cover.’’ And then he would fondle them 
affectionately. He told me that as far ashe 
knew he had every anti-Mormon book ever 
published, no matter how virulent; and he 
obligingly offered me the free run of the 
shelves. 

Gentiles use up a great deal of time tell- 
ing visitors that the Mormon Church abso- 
lutely controls the politics of Utah, and 
sends its chosen ones to state and national 
offices at every election. This statement 
does not seem to be borne out by the facts. 
Utah sometimes has a Mormon governor 
and sometimes a Gentile governor. Salt 
Lake City sometimes has a Gentile mayor 
and sometimes a Mormon mayor. In the 
old days all offices were filled by Mormons; 
and it is nearly certain that if the church 
issued orders that a certain candidate 
ought, for the good of the church, to be 
elected, he would be elected. 

Apparently, however, the church has 
kept its hands out of politics in rec nt 


Jun 


years, and Mormons have voted. 
to their individual wishes. If th 
Church is responsible for retyy 
Smoot to the United States Senat 
Gentiles of Utah have no hand jy 
ter at all, then the Mormon @) 
serves a vote of thanks from pe; 
like to see economy and common 
plied to the finances of the Unit 

Reed Smoot, it might be rep 
passing, is Number 2 on the com 
twelve apostles of the Mormon CG 
the event of the death of the py 
the Mormon Church, the pra 
twelve apostles acts as president 
Clawson is president of the twelye 
and next to him, in length of seryj 
Smoot. Smoot is therefore said 
one man between himself and { 
dency of the Mormon Church, _ 


Possessors of the Sect 


Anti-Mormons are quick to ex} 
when a Mormon is defeated bya ( 
Utah, it is done because the chur 
to administer a rebuke to the 
some reason. It seems true tha 
Gentile beats a Mormon, the J) 
something of a flat tire; but the 


any, appears to come from the y, 
not from the church. Fai 
Anti-Mormons howl fretfully 
the church is in business, and own 
schools, and puts money into not) 
doesn’t benefit Mormons, and trie 
industries out of the state and th 
its development and the develo 
Salt Lake City. ; | 
The heads of the Mormon Ch 
that the church started in busines 
to codperate with the church me 
making their lives a success. The] 
were farmers, and the whole lan 
desert when they came to Salt Lak 
so the church started a store at wh 
could buy the necessities of life. T 
no bank, so the church started 
There was no theater, so the chure 
theater. Now, incidentally, the 
wants to sell the theater. There 
bathing place along Salt Lake, soth 
built one a few years ago to insure’ 
resort for the people, and sold it) 
as soon as a buyer presented hims, 
The church has always anticipi 
state in educational progress. Whe 
were scarce and poor in the W 
church built schools; but it has alw | 
that schools should be under state 
so as fast as the state can take ( 
schools, the Mormons withdraw. — 
years ago the church had twenty-« 
schools in Western states. Toda; 
two. Utah Agricultural College, wh 
dents are 90 per cent Mormon, is co) 
exactly like the agricultural colleges 
and Kansas. Thestate government 
the Mormon Chureh dictates its | 
As for the Gentile charge that tl 
mon Church tries to keep industrie 
Utah, certain Gentile business 1 
formed me that industries were fight 
of Utah and going to the Pacific Cr 
cause the freight-rate levels are not 
Utah by law, as they are on the coat 
Mormon Church has nothing to c 
freight-rate levels, so there seems 
room for argument on this charge. 
The Mormons themselves grow § 
weary when they hear Gentiles grov 
them for retarding the development) 
Lake City. They point out the fa 
the Mormons, with their tabernac 
organ recitals and free guides and offi 
formation bureau, have brought mo 
siders to Salt Lake City than any 
agency. 
The bitterness of the anti-Morm 
tacks frequently puzzles the Morme 
Times change, however, and it 1s P 
that another generation, instead of é 
ing the Mormons, will go to them for 
information on how to keep farme!) 
tented. | 
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Watch the trunks— 
off the ships— 

at the stations— 

on baggage trucks— 
why do Hartmanns 
predominate? 

Users know. 


Vacation Enjoyment-Insurance 
A Hartmann Wardrobe 


1] Grae appearance of clothes has a great deal to do 


with the enjoyment of the vacation. 


A maid to the woman—a valet to the man —that’s HARTMANN 
the function of the Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. CUSHION TOP 
WARD ROBE 


With watchful care, the Hartmann takes apparel TRUNKS 


safely anywhere—delivers it without a wrinkle or 
rumple—and then serves as a perfect wardrobe at 
the destination. 


And the Hartmann dealer in your town—a reliable 
retailer—shows these trunks in a great variety of 
sizes, styles and finishes. Prices are in line with what 
you want to pay. 


| HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


26'y Hartmann Trunk Co. 


HARTMANN Ray Es D Par POUN Ter aE Oh We UL ie VetOy Ui SB UF Y 


- 
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Timer Troubles 


NSTALL the one timer that provides absolutely 
accurate, even firing—for all Fords, under all con- 
ditions — without oiling, cleaning, or attention. 


Put it on and forget it! No excess oil, water or dirt 
can interrupt its precisely-timed Sprays of Sparks that 
produce even, full-powered explosions in all cylinders. 


The Milwaukee Oil-less is self-cen- 
tering—always truly aligned with 
the camshaft. This means even 
firing—a smooth flow of power. 


Your first Ford-drive with a 
Milwaukee Oil-less will be a 
revelation in power, pick-up and 
quick starting. 


Mitwaukeg Motor Propucts, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. 


MI LWAUIKIEIE 
Oil-less 
TUMUER 3, 
Your garage, accessory or hard- 


ware dealer can supply you. 
See him today. 


. 


Ss a «(Operates on same 
principle asOil-less 
Timer. Runs on 
either magneto or 
battery, using Ford 
coils, Waterproof, 
oilproof, care-free. 


No. 400 — for 1926 cars, 


trucks - $8.75 
No. 500 — for all Fordson 
tractors - $8.75 


\ No. 300— for 1925 and 
earlier Fords $10.00 
(includes armored wiring 
harness) 


“Wipe-and-Break’”’ Principle 


Milwaukee 
Oil-less Timer 


The self-centering, self-lubricating 
timer. Waterproof and oilproof— 
care-free. Genuine tungsten points, 
importedclock-spring contactarms. 
Copper-plated case. Assures a 
smooth-run- 
ning, powerful 
motor. Easily 
installed, with 
a pair of pliers, 


$2.75 


TOF WIPE & BREAK 
rs 


Combines sliding cam action 
with positive make-and- 
break of tungsten points. 
Definite wiping action takes 
place between the points 
when pressed together. 
This keeps points clean and 
prevents pitting. 


# 


TIMER HEADQUARTERS — since 1905 


Milwaukee Timing System 


Milwaukee 
Roller Timer 


Short-proof bakelite case. 
Dependable roller type — 
bronze brush assembly — 
alloy steel contacts locked 
in bone-hard fiber race. 


Known wherever Fords 
are driven. Mil- 
lions sold. 


$2.00 


with the pits full of dirty crooks tampering 
with the gasoline and putting sand in the 
oil. 

The rival maker usually bribes the race 
driver for Iris’ father and he disappears at 
the critical juncture, leaving nobody to 
drive Iris’ father’s shining car, which, of 
course, would ruin the father, send Iris to a 
convent and close the factory. Hero Bill 
dashes in on the nick of time, with the cars 
lined up for the start, throws off his outer 
garments with a manly gesture, puts on the 
standard racing pajamas, goggles and mis- 
cellaneous impedimenta, leaps into the 
throbbing seat, and as Iris gives him a hasty 
kiss, the great contest flashes under way; 
and a person who cannot finish up the rest 
of this motion picture would not be allowed 
to vote in Hollywood or to sit upon a jury. 


“Yes,” said Pete Jones, looking at Mr. 
Hartz, “I will try to think up a new one so 
that you will not have to make your auto- 
mobile yarn all over again.” 

“Go ahead,” urged the man, “‘and let me 
have a look at the synopsis immediately.” 

Having but one saga to his name at the 
moment, Pete carefully sketched a brief 
outline of the material in his book Robes of 
the Night, regardless of the fact that Sarah 
Blanche was diligently hawking it here and 
there, using her own peculiar sales system 
and cajoling the buyers. Anyhow, Pete 
would have argued, nobody could sell the 
book, and a person might as well make use 
of the material when he had a chance and 
was being paid a salary. He said nothing 
to Sarah, which was just as well. 

Mr. Hartz took Pete’s synopsis, read it 
carefully and decided that it was not a 
masterpiece, but that it might do for a 
quickie. He summoned his staff and hashed 
out another two-thousand-dollar job—a 
fast one in five standard reels, which, when 
completed, was no better and no worse than 
the usual output of Poverty Row; good 
enough for the back-street trade, but not 
good enough for the hundred Broadways of 
America. They finished shooting the opus 
on Thursday and sold it on Saturday, and 
Mr. Hartz wiped his hands and started on 
something else. 

Sarah Blanche Newby, dining by herself, 
encountered a prominent studio official and 
mentioned Pete Jones, saying that if any- 
body happened to need a scenario writer, a 
young man with fresh ideas, it would do no 
harm to look up Mr. Jones, who had come 

recently from Kansas City. Pete presently 
stepped into a better job, moving up from 
Poverty Row, where he had learned a 


number of things. 

In the meantime the little bare god of 
love dragged forth his arrows and shot Pete 
full of holes. 

“Tf I ever get so’s I can make a living in 
this town,” he said to Sarah, “will you 
marry me?” 

“Somebody ought to marry you,” Sarah 
replied. ‘‘You are surely the most helpless 
male that ever reached twenty-one.” 

“Yes, but will you marry me?” Pete per- 
sisted, and Sarah hushed him with vague 
words, saying that for the present the main 
thing was to establish himself in the trade 


‘and get to where he could have a small 


automobile. 

“T mean if I ever amount to anything,” 
Pete explained in humility. 

“You will amount to something if I have 
anything to do with the job,” said Sarah, 
which shows, of course, that she intended 
to marry Pete later on, future or no future. 

He worked hard, and in the course of his 
rise up the golden stairway to fame and 
substance he arrived at the palatial studios 
of Mink & Mink, wherein the employes are 
somewhat envied by the less fortunate. 
Mink & Mink have the largest and whitest 
buildings and spend money lavishly. The 
gateman is a grenadier in a blue-and-gold 
uniform. | 

With Mink & Mink, Peter had for the 
first time a real office instead of a casual 


ON AND UP | 


(Continued from Page 19) 
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cubby-hole; a desk instead of q| 
red rug upon the floor, a waste 
telephone, ash receivers, a hat 
a wire receptacle upon his desk { 
portant documents. He wag 

climbing to dignity and disting 
Sarah Blanche moved serenely in 
ground, giving Peter good advice 
ing a string here and there with y 
skillful fingers. | 

One hundred dollars a week y 
salary with Mink & Mink, an 
Mink, the older brother, put the 
at work upon the script for a comet 
This job Pete completed with gu: 
and considerable skill, and the jy 
cussed him in their private office a) 
that he seemed to show prom 
drama, in its finished form, was n 
shame anyone, and Pete’s salary ¢, 
Sarah Blanche called Peter on the) 
one morning, with good news. | 

“We can celebrate,” she said g) 
have just sold your Robes of the) 

“No-o!” said Pete in vast ama 

“Yes,” said Sarah. ht 

“Who did you sell it to?” ask 
using the quaint English form 
among the movie folks. | 

“Mink & Mink,” answered Sara 
come right over to my office, for 
something to say to you.” | 

He found Sarah in a thoughtfi 
“Pete,” she said, ‘‘we are glad to 
book of yours to the movies, but 
one thing we must think of.” | 

“What'd they pay you?” | 

“Not much—five hundred doll: 

“Pretty small for a novel,” Pei 
bled. 

“Yes, but more than you couk 
it,’’ she reminded him. “And here’ 
portant matter: Robes of the Nig 
Fergus Spind, and at this moment 
Mink do not know that you and 
one and the same.” | 

“What of that?” asked Pete. 

““Hymie Mink had to read thi: 
said Sarah, “and I regret to say he 
think much of it. If you heard wha 
about Fergus Spind or any man wh 
write such a book, it would move 
keep still about being an author.” 

“Why did he buy it then?” ] 
manded indignantly. | 

“He didn’t. Some farseeing gi 
New York bought it, and, as Hyr 
it, sawed it off on the west-coast sti 
the Minks find out you are Fergu 
do you no good rapidly.” | 

“All right,” said Peter. “You 
boss. Tonight we can go downto 
spend money riotously. I will bu, 
diamond ring if the store is open 
speaking of rings, will you marry 1 
I still have a job?” | 

“Not now,” said Sarah, thinking | 
things; and Pete returned to his d 
dashed off a hatful of long shots. 


It was Hymie Mink, the brightei 
Mink boys, who strolled into Pete’ss 
office and sat down with the air of 
who brings important tidings. Pete 
wondered. Hymie was a plethori: 
almost completely incased in fat. TW 
in the front encircled his eyes and € 
him to peer out upon the world; bu 
holes were growing smaller and i 
would probably close entirely. Hymi 
the decisions for Mink & Mink. W 
was the financial brother, who talke 
gantly to impecunious actors and ‘ 
white vest. Under Hymie’s arm, 48 
tered Pete’s office, was a dark-coveret 
Robes of the Night, by Fergus Spit 

“Here is a novel,” said Hymie 
gasped and coughed a good bit wi 
conversed—nothing serious, but — 
alarming to strangers. “Ever hear 
this novel?” é 

He held it aloft, so that Pete coul 
the green lettering. | 

(Continued on Page 199) 
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‘ontinued from Page 196) 
es{ heard of it,” Pete replied, main- 
ghe stoic air of a Piute chief at a 


mg. 
aoe bought this novel,’ continued 
e, “It’s terrible. The New York 
pught it.” 
‘srrible, is it?”’ Peter asked, looking 
_. the fat face and the little holes 
siwhich the eyes gleamed. 

oidy would read such a book,” said 
fix. “There is no sense to it what- 
» whoever this fellow Spind is, some 
iid ought to tell him how bad heis.”’ 
‘shat bad, is it?”’ Peter asked, cold 
al. 
‘oe. The New York office says we 
a2 apicture. Allright. I don’t say 
n. But why make it hard for us? 
br such piffle as this when there are 
boks in the world? Did you ever 
his Fergus Spind before?”’ 

es’ said Peter. “‘I heard of him.”’ 
je, I never did, and I don’t want to 
oim again. Anyhow we are going 
ka picture of the book because New 
ss we must; yet anybody who will 
* through this here Robes of the 
“ill see immediately that it contains 
ayof value to a photoplay.”’ 
9 are you going to do it?”’ asked 
fiatly sarcastic. 

gare going to do it,’”’ said Hymie. 
t’why I brought you the book.” 

{e’ said Pete. 

& You did pretty good work on that 
xt, and you may get away with this 
jiough it’s tough. This Mr. Spind 
;-tbe shoveling coal instead of writing 
, cause here’s a whole book, a thick 
viout what you could truthfully call 
‘idea in it.” 
io? at all, eh?” asked Pete with in- 


lothe shadow of an idea—nothing. 
1 t of milk and water—pages of flap- 
ie I have a little tame goat at home 
ecld do better.” 
tearose and walked to and fro in con- 
laon of the top of Hymie’s skull, 
2he hair gave way and the scalp 
» rough. 
‘0 may be able to put some punch 
th Night Robes, Mr. Jones. If you 
2 an possibly get a picture out of it. 
jhome. Read it if you can. Then 
-#out it and let me know.” 
» ssed the midnight volume upon 
“sdesk, arose with the obese mur- 
nf of a fat man and walked to the 
‘Put some action into it. Punch is 
¥ require.” 
uch,” repeated Peter in a respectful 


noitup. Give it some heart interest. 
scie drama into it—heart interest— 
npunch.”’ 
gt you,” said Pete, and the vigorous 
Nnk went away to his executive 
S.eaving Peter Jones with his dead 
wunded. He glanced down at the 
>‘ his shame, with its ebon boards 
ticreeping green letters. 
\ unch in the eye is what you need, 
Mik,” said Peter, sliding momentarily 
Lo the prideful days of his youth— 
hvhat now seemed centuries away. 
s tle worm! What if you knew that 
wre talking to Fergus Spind?”’ 
= loked out of the window and thought 
iri, his manager. 
I ould probably lose my hundred a 
cy rouldn’t I? Yes, indeed, I would! 
e ill say nothing about Fergus Spind, 
o¢r fish.’’ 
avg sweated honest salt over every 
1 it, there was no need for Peter to 
| i Robes home and read it. He sat 
ostared intently at a calendar and 
ded how a person injected punch into 
trwise flabby and worthless work. 
green, he still realized the value of 
Thee; and so he sought out George 
et who came to California when there 
ly one orange in the state. To 
'gthe new man put it straight. 


Hw do you tackle such a job?” he de- 
i, 
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“Well,” responded Bissett, ‘‘I generally 
throw away the book and do an entirely 
new story. I find it’s easier that way than 
trying to patch things up.” 


his office in a meditative mood, he pondered 
upon the strange ways of the movies. 

“Throw you away,” he said, fingering 
the green letters and the black binding of 
his maligned Robes. ‘And if I do throw 
you away, where will I get this punch they 
howl about, and where will I get a new 
story?” 

It was not so difficult as Mr. Jones feared. 
Upon looking into the innermost recesses of 
his mind Peter saw at once that he had no 
new story to attach to the flimsy carcass of 
the novel; there was nothing he could think 
of to append to the work of the despised 
Fergus Spind. However, Peter reflected, if 
Mr. Hymie Mink was genuinely serious in 
his yearning for a full order of punch and 
heart interest, Pete happened to remember 
the one thing that might fill the bill. 

His thoughts drifted to the automobile 
story of Poverty Row. There, he told him- 
self, you had a tried and proved thing and 
not a wild shooting into the air; you had a 
veteran opus beyond the pale of mere ex- 
periment, and a tale which certainly con- 
tained plenty of punch, pep, zip, snap, 
heart interest and the various other thises 
and thats of the movies. 

“T could take and chuck that automobile 
story into the Robes of Night,’’ said Peter 
ruminatively, ‘‘and nobody would ever 
know it. I am pretty sure if I hooked it up 
right they would make a stirring photo- 
drama in the end, despite what Hymie 


Mink thinks of my book. They would never | 


miss it over on Poverty Row, and it isn’t 
really stealing.” 

Having thus seemed to solve a perplexing 
problem Mr. Jones sat down before his 
desk, wet the end of a pencil with his tongue 
and began hurling continuity with consider- 
able zest. Scene after scene roared off his 


desk and fell upon the floor beside him. | 


Title after title splashed itself upon the 


yellow studio paper, good old mellowed | 


subtitles that have earned their service 
stripes. Occasionally Pete tossed a Kansas 
City caption into the work to provide 
variety, and the job proceeded. 

“You are fired, you young Judas,” was 
one of the Poverty Row titles, at the point 
where the rich old automobile maker dis- 
misses Bill, thinking the rival man has 
bribed him to betray his friends. 

In no time at all Mr. Jones had his new 
story, or version, in shape for the contem- 
plation and decision of his superiors. He 
did not slavishly follow the precepts of 
George Bissett and toss the book out of the 
window; but instead, he poked the auto- 
mobile story’ into Robes of the Night. 
Where it did not fit evenly and accurately 
Peter pounded it in. He jammed it here 
and he pushed it there; and when he had 
finished, there were loose ends, to be sure, 
and odd pieces of action that seemed to go 
nowhere and had to be laid on top, to be 
used or not, as higher minds might deter- 
mine. 

Hymie Mink, Maurice Mink, Edgar 
Drum and other experts scrutinized the 
offering and concurred in the belief that it 
offered elegant opportunities to a wide- 
awake director of the new school; not that 
there was anything remarkable about Pete 
Jones’ treatment of Robes of the Night; 
but anyone could see, as Hymie pointed out 
to Maurice, that Peter’s version contained 
usable material, whereas the book itself was 
merely dull. 

The director, who was expected to take 
the raw material and manufacture a com- 
mercial product, looked over the prospectus 
and merely grunted. It was the low-toned, 
dismal, pessimistic grunt always heard when 
a director first scans a new script. The 
man’s name was Fish. 

“‘Not very good,”’ he said slowly, speak- 
ing to Hymie and his associates. “Poor 
and uninspired. But I might be able to 
whip it into shape. I will take it home with 
me and fix it up.” 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


The genuine Arch Preserver Shoe 
for men and boys is made only 
by E. T. Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass.,—for 
women and misses by The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


. he said. 


PROMINENT executive, talking toa 

lagging assistant, mentioned shoes. 
He pointed to his own. ‘They helped me”’, 
“My nerves are steadier, my 
energy greater, since I’ve been free from 
foot aches and leg weariness.”’ 


THE 


RCHPRESERVER 


SHOE 


doesn’t allow the least bit of sagging, strain- 
ing or cramping. There is support where 
needed, because of the concealed, built-in 
bridge. There is undisturbed ease for bones, 
nerves and blood vessels because of the flat 
inner sole (crosswise). Heel-to-ball fitting, 
a new method, insures correct placing of 
the foot in the shoe. No other shoe can be 
like the Arch Preserver Shoe because it is 
patented. 


More than thirty smart styles and in a 
range of prices to suit every man. 


Send for our Check-up Foot Chart and find 
out about your feet and their needs. The cou- 
pon will bring it by return mail. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. S-38, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men's Fine Shoes since 1876 


(Talbot Shoe Co., St. Thomas, 
Ont., make men’s Arch Preserver 
Shoes for Canada) 
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xceptional interest to Lumber 
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From the Vast Feces 
of the Pacific Northwest 


Douglas Fir 

Pacific Coast Hemlock 
Western Red Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 


Mammoth timber, capable of 
producing any size, grade, or 
quality of lumber that may be 
wanted. 

Structural lumber, shingles, 
siding, or factory lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser Mills at Sno- 
qualmie Falls, Washington. 

Three Weyerhaeuser Mills on 
Tidewater at Everett, Washing- 
ton. 

Three new mills being con- 
structed at Longview, Washing- 
ton. 

Nine complete manufacturing 
units in Idaho. 

Three complete manufactur- 
ing units in Minnesota. 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the species and type of 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels b 
branch offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island; and with representatives throughout 
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throughout the east 


| by PORTSMOUTH, Rhode Island, on June 7th, the second 
of the three great Weyerhaeuser Lumber Distributing Plants 
on the Atlantic Seaboard will be opened for service. 

The first of these Weyerhaeuser Lumber Distributing Plants 
was opened in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1921. The third is now 
under construction in the Port of Newark, New Jersey, only 
7 miles as the crow flies from the New York City Hall. 


_ Serving 30,000,000 People 


If you are living anywhere in New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania or New Jersey, you are a member of the most con- 
centrated community in America; 30,000,000 men, women 
and children. 


You can imagine the lumber requirements of so many hu- 
man beings—and their greatest lumber supply today is in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The two states of Washington and Oregon contain 50 per- 
cent of the total forest reserves of the United States. A sure re- 
source of the finest kind of lumber for many generations. 


But—between the forests and you lies the whole breadth of 
the United States—3,000 miles! 


Three weeks, four weeks, by rail—a long costly haul. 


The Meaning of Weyerhaeuser Plants in the East 


Baltimore and Portsmouth today (and Newark in the near 
future) are stocked to the full with fine, wanted varieties of 
lumber. 


Back and forth through the Panama Canal go the Weyer- 
haeuser ships—moving the best forest products of the Pacific 
Coast right to the very door of the Eastern markets. 


A dream—a service unthought of even five years ago. 


A supply of lumber continuous for many years—with more 
and more mills being built to see that the people who depend 
upon us today shall have good reason to do so tomorrow. 
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lumber for boxing and crating, 
wood best suited for the purpose. 
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To the 30,000,000 People 
of the Atlantic Coast by 
Weyerhaeuser Ships 
via Panama Canal. 


The three Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Distributing Plants 
will comprise — 

A half mile of deep water front- 
age. 

4500 feet of dock. 

More than a half mile of load- 
ing platform. 

Ten miles of railroad trackage. 

9500 feet of storage sheds hold- 
ing 125,000,000 feet of Weyer- 
haeuser lumber, ready for imme- 
diate delivery. 

25,000,000 feet of timbers. 

3 re-manufacturing plants. 

Cheaper water transportation. 

Lumber for almost every pur- 
pose shipped in 24 to 48 hours. 

Quick delivery to dealers all over 
this section. 

Dealer’s turnover speeded up. 

He is never “out.” 

His investment is reduced. 

Economy in piling room. 

Emergency stocks for railroads 
and big industries. 

All around an achievement in 
better service at lower cost, of in- 
timate personal value to every- 
body. 

Supplied by fleet of Weyer- 
haeuser-owned and Weyerhaeuser 
operated ships carrying cargoes of 
Weyerhaeuser lumber via the Pan- 
ama Canal to Baltimore, Ports- 
mouth, and (soon) to Newark. 


Economical water transportation 
instead of costly rail haulage. 


y the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 
285 Madison Ave., New York; 812 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 
the country. || * 
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lontinued from Page 199) 

hic you can shoot it?’”” Hymie asked 
is, his mind turning to the pay roll 
) yrsons who were not actually work- 
atvere at the pay windows on the ap- 
dour. 

nes,” said Fish in a dank, hollow 
“ean shoot it. I will get a picture 
Hymie. Do not worry, because I 
5ytaking this in charge; but you 
hy these things are. You got to fix 
a) Hymie.” 

»”’ said Hymie, with pathetic eager- 
“ oright ahead.” Sq Mr. Fish went 


giare you getting on with your job?”’ 
Janche asked when she and Peter 
vet to dinner in the little restaurant 
higarage. 
»” said Peter. ‘‘I just turned in a 
4et. What do you think I’ve been 
ajon?”” 
Bs?” 
ois of the Night,”’ said Pete, grinning 
uy. “Hymie handed it to me and 
give it some punch. Funny, isn’t 
at{ should be working on my own 
ing it with ideas, and the Minks 
Fa who I am?” 
allooked at Peter’s chin, which was 
“a spot, and nodded thoughtfully. 
o/our best with it,’’ she suggested, 
kp still about Fergus Spind.”’ 
w.” agreed Pete. “He certainly is 
without punch. . . . How about 
tig married?” 
oyyet. You do not know the un- 
nes of this business, and you have 
eeer to build.” 
ethey went to a movie at the Gem, 
‘je heroine tripped over a root and 
tche shy hero’s arms. This was good 
» uff, as Sarah indicated to Peter; 
ihn the heroine tripped four more 
al fell four more times into the same 
mri, that, as Sarah said to Peter, was 
tif movie making that a wide-awake 
shald try to avoid. 
. sh applied his giant intellect to the 
i rapidly shot the Minks a motion 
‘ewhich, as it grew day by day, and 
stlied in the projection room by 
ieViaurice and associates, seemed to 
irveins of pure movie gold. Punch 
rten all over the daily takes. Hymie 
iced Mr. Fish, after two weeks of 
in, and looked at him with shining 


is” said Hymie, “we have landed a 
n” Fish nodded with quiet assur- 
This is-a box-office picture.” 
bieve go,” said Fish. 
hiid is off on this baby,”’ said Hymie, 
nup and down excitedly andslapping 
ais together. “‘This is no ordinary 
2) release, and don’t you forget it. 
a\ here a box-office success; and from 
stop at nothing, spare no expense, 
ioig, take all the time you want, if 
_var.” Mr. Fish smiled the quiet 
¢a man who knew it all the time. 
2 ll the people you want; get any- 
, » matter what he costs. Give her 
uj Fish!” 
Ol!” said Mr. Fish. “‘ Why not make 
ci of it?” 
eainly. That’s what I’m saying. I 
“ven we’ve got something, and right 
w have got something.” 
Pindid!” agreed the director, who 
sary rises, limousines, interviews in 
Yrk, trips to England, maybe a pic- 
insermany and all the jolly rewards 
fcow a smash. 
ti course of time, and greatly to his 
isment, Pete Jones was laid off and 
Vl of his weekly hundred, which 
eto him a trifle unjust. He was not 
‘aed, as the officials pointed out. He 
mely given a leave of absence, with 
"Sons to hold himself in readiness for 
‘e2mployment. 
Jin’t I make good around here?” he 
1lymie in wonderment. 
'e” replied the studio czar. ‘You are 
g!, Mr. Jones, and we think well of 
ad it is only on account of certain 
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studio conditions that I am now forced to 
lay you off awhile. The treatment you did 
on that book was pretty good. It just hap- 
pens that I haven’t anything for you to do 
at the moment; but I will have something 
for you later on, and I don’t doubt that. 
Leave your address and telephone number 
so that we can get you.” 

“T thought I’d made good,” Pete re- 
iterated rather stupidly, and Mr. Mink 
again went over the facts as they appeared 
to him. Peter then walked out into the 
pleasant sunshine of California, leaving be- 
hind him his cheerful office, his red rug, hat- 
rack, wire basket and all the other symbols 
of his advance, which was now suddenly 
halted without fair reason. He reported to 
Sarah Blanche. 

“‘Not discharged?’’ she asked indig- 
nantly. 

“Oh, no,” replied Pete, imitating Hymie’s 
voice and manner. ‘Merely laid off in- 
definitely, without pay, while they hunt up 
ajob for metodo. It seems that there is at 
this instant nothing for me to tackle, so 
Hymie is saving my salary. How 
about getting married now?” 

“No,” said Sarah Blanche. “I don’t like 
their methods, Peter.” 

Presently Mr. Fish concluded his rousing 
photoplay from which the lid had been re- 
moved, cut it into rough form, and studio 
officials looked at it solemnly in the little 
back room with the permanent smell of 
iodine. 

They said that if this was not a knock- 


out they wished someone would tell them 


about it. 

“‘Wait till the New York office sees this 
one!’’ said Hymie, his eyes smaller than 
ever and a glad film of perspiration shining 
upon his countenance. ‘Fish, I congratu- 
late you. You have done a remarkable 
thing. You have made a name for yourself 
in the industry.” 

“Thank you,” said Fish. 

“Of course,’ another put in, ‘“we must 


remember that this fellow Jones did an | 


excellent job with the continuity.” 

“ Applesauce!”’ said Fish, with the great- 
hearted generosity that has made the 
motion-picture director a kindly figure in 
an otherwise selfish world. “That con- 
tinuity was just plain junk. I practically 
rewrote the whole thing up at my house 
nights while I shot.” 

Mr. Hymie Mink was correct in his esti- 
mate; and the New York office, after offi- 
cially viewing the rough opus, began sending 
telegrams of hearty congratulation. Mr. 
Hayward Wood, actual head of the organ- 
ization, stepped to the front, took a bow 
and said that they were prepared to spend a 
huge sum of money exploiting Robes of the 
Night. 

‘“One of the master pictures of the pres- 
ent century,’ Mr. Wood wired. ‘Sign 
Fergus Spind to a contract immediately at 
any cost.’ 

Maurice Mink looked up from this tele- 
gram at Hymie, who blinked. 

“Read that over again,’ said Hymie, 
and the financial brother did so. 

“What,” asked Hymie, “has Fergus 
Spind got to do with it?” 

“Nothing,” answered Maurice, “except 


that the picture was made from a book, and | 


he wrote the book. The picture is going to 
be a sensation, and so Fergus Spind will be 
a sensation. This makes his novel famous, 
and every motion-picture company will 
want him to step in and repeat.” 

“There is something in what you say,” 
Hymie admitted. “Where do you suppose 
we can find Mr. Spind?” 

“Ask Sarah Newby.” 

It was a matter of no difficulty at all to 
get into communication with the bright- 
eyed agent at the corner of Hollywood 
Boulevard and Vine Street, which is the 
art center of the universe. Pete Jones, like 
a true philosopher, spent his time playing 
pool, now that there was nothing to do. 
Sarah informed Hymie that she would be 
pleased to drop into the Mink studio at 
three o’clock and discuss business of a 
general nature. She arrived in a pink frock 
and a pair of the new silk stockings that 
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See what happens when you 


soften the beard 
at the base 


ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an ordinary 
shaving cream surround- 
ing single hair. Large 
dark spots are air—white 
areas are water. Note 
how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water 
against the beard. 


OME lathers merely 

cover the horny sur- 
face of your beard. 
Others go partly through. 
But here is a lather that 
actually penetrates deep 
down to the base of every 
hair—and soaks it soft 
with water. 

Colgate’s softens the 
beard in the only scien- 
tific way—by saturating 
it with moisture right 
where the cutting is done. 
Andremember,water, not 
shaving cream, is the real 
softener of your beard. 

It is really shaving 
cream in concentrated 
form—different in action 
and result from anything 
you have ever known 
before. 

In this lather the bub- 
bles are smaller, as the 
microscope shows; they 
hold more water and 
much less air; they give 
more points of moisture 
contact with the beard. 

So that this moisture 
may soak right into the 
beard, Colgate’s first 
emulsifies and removes 
the oil film that covers 
every hair. 

Then quickly thou- 
sands of clinging, mois- 
ture-laden bubbles pene- 
trate deep down to the 
base of the beard—bring 


Pay 


ie 


Vin gihlt 


In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., Ltd., 
72 St. Ambroise St, 
Montreal 


7éRE is a shaving cream in 
concentrated form — super 
water-absorbent—that 
softens the beard at the base, 
where the razor does its 
work—that penetrates right 
to the bottom of every hair 
and soaks it soft with water. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 140-F, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


COLGATE ' LATHER 


Photomicrograph pre- 
pared under identical 
conditions shows fine, 
closely knit texture of 
Colgate’s Rapid - Shave 
Cream lather. Note how 
the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 
against the beard. 


and hold an abundant 
supply of water in direct 
contact with the bottom 
of every hair. 


Thus the entire beard 
becomes wringing wet— 
moist and pliable—soft- 
ened at the base, where 
the razor does its work. 
In this way -the beard 
becomes properly  soft- 
ened right where the cut- 
ting takes place. “Razor 
pull” is entirely banished. 

In addition, Colgate’s 
lather lubricates the path 
of the razor—makes it 
glide across your face 
without catching or 
dragging. And it leaves 
your skin clean, cool and 
comfortable throughout 
the day. 


A new shaving 
experience awaits you 


If you want a quick, 
smooth shave every 
morning, clip the coupon 
below and let us mail you 
a generous trial-size tube 
of Colgate’s. 

Then compare it with 
any other shaving cream 
you may have used—note 
the remarkable differ- 
ence. Find out what this 
new shaving method of- 
fers. See coupon below. 
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There never was 


a Collar like 
van York 


(it’s a Van Heusen) 


It has a nonchalant swagger 
all its own. Unlike all other 
collars, it is made in a single 
piece of multi-ply fabric, 
needing no bands or starch. 
The fold is woven in. Put 
one on today—and dis- 
cover an entirely new collar 
comfort. 


The new Philcuff Shirt has 
cuffs made on the same princi- 
ple as the Van Heusen Collar. 
The cuffs can be instantly and 
accurately reversed. 


van York 


VAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the World’s Smartest Collar 


1% SMART STYLES, #335 PHILLIPS -JONES, 
50 CENTS EACH. NIW YORK CITY. 
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have caused so much talk lately about 
Rome and Nineveh. 

“Where can we find Fergus Spind, who 
wrote Robes of the Night?’ demanded 


| Hymie Mink, a note of truculence running 


beneath his words. ‘ 

“Fergus Spind,” repeated Sarah suspi- 
ciously. ‘‘Why do you want him?’ She 
had sudden visions of a career blasted at 
its start. 

“Mr. Wood wants the studio to sign him 
to a contract. The picture is going to be 
the big thing of the year, and Mr. Wood 
wants Spind.” 

“Oh!” said Sarah, taking a long breath. 
“So it’s a big picture.” 

‘“Big’ isn’t the word,” said Hymie in a 
reverent voice. ‘‘There is no word that 
fits. How about the novelist? Who is he, 
where is he and what do you suppose we 
can get him for?”’ 

“asily answered,” said Sarah, looking 
out at the busy studio. ‘I am his agent. 
If you wish to tie up this particular novel- 
ist it will cost you seven hundred and fifty 
a week.” 

Hymie grinned and his eyes disappeared. 
“Don’t talk foolish,” hesaid. “Seven hun- 
dred and fifty a week for a novelist—and 
such a novelist, with one little measly book 
that nobody ever heard of!” 

“They'll hear of it,” said Sarah. “They 
have heard of him, or you wouldn’t be talk- 
ing tome. Do you want him or not?” 

“Not at that price,” said Hymie firmly. 

“All right,” said Sarah. “I’m on my 
way.” 

“One moment,” said the studio head. 
“We must sign this gentleman, of course, 
Miss Newby; but let us get down to a 
reasonable, sane basis.”’ 

“Seven-fifty,” insisted Sarah, powdering 


_ her nose. “I am merely Mr. Spind’s busi- 


ness agent. Nothing to me, but if you 
don’t get him, someone else will.” 

“How about five hundred?” Hymie in- 
quired, and with that figure as a basis of 
argument Mr. Mink bargained with the 
business representative. He sent telegrams 
to New York, insinuating that Fergus Spind 
was not only a novelist but did a little 
holdup work on theside. Mr. Wood merely 
indicated in his reply telegrams that if Mr. 
Mink dawdled too long another studio 
might snap up F. Spind, as there was al- 
ready considerable talk in New York about 
the coming sensation. 

- The end of the pleasant enterprise was 
that Sarah Newby drew forth a contract 
form, whereon she wrote out certain terms 
by which Mink & Mink agreed to employ 
and did hereby employ Mr. Fergus Spind, 
sole author of Robes of the Night, at a 
weekly stipend, salary and wage of six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, gold or other coin, 
payable into the said Mr. Spind’s hand 
every Wednesday at the usual window on 
the stroke of noon. 

For this fair and reasonable award Mr. 
Spind would be expected to have certain 
bright thoughts or suggestions, and would 
be further expected to turn them over to 
the studio, including also original situa- 
tions, plots, stories and mental usufruct of 
a miscellaneous character; also he might 
be called upon to help out directors if 
they stuck in the middle of a job, and to 


| title pictures if titles were needed, and, in 
| short, to give to the moving-picture bus- 


iness of Mink & Mink the benefit of his 
genius. 
“T suppose he is back in the East,’’ re- 


| marked Hymie when he had read and 
_ approved the documents. “The pay ought 
| to start when he gets here.” 


“The pay begins now,” corrected Sarah. 
“Mr. Spind is not inthe East. He is here 
in Hollywood.” 


“What is he doing?” 

“Unless I am mistaken he is| 
playing the eight ball into ¢ 
pocket,” said Sarah. 

“Tell him to come over here a. 
quainted,” urged Hymie. | 

“Better than that,” said Sara 
bring him myself. You might D 
office for him and put some nice 
in it.” 
“We will,” promised Mr. M 
Sarah gathered her papers and 
Later she learned by telephone | 
Jones was, as she coldly suspecte 
pool with the boys over the drug; 

“Ts that any way for an autl 
acting?’’ she asked, holding up 
tract. ‘‘Playing pool with gente 
while big business is looking for yi 

“I didn’t have anything else 
Pete said apologetically. “What. 
got there?” | 

“A contract.” | 

“ec Yeh? ” 

“For you. Look it over, for ii 
interesting.” 

Pete sat down and read the d 
beginning with the first whereas a) 
the figures in typewriting. | 

“Are you trying to kid me?” ] 
looking up. | 

“It’s true,” said Sarah. “Not 
facts.” | 

“‘Six-fifty a week,’’ said Peter i 
ful voice. “Six hundred and fift’ 
every seventh day! No, Sarah.” | 


“Only for the first year,” Sarah 
encouragingly, and she rapidly 
the varied details of the new job 
what Mr. Wood had said in his t 
to Mr. Mink about Fergus Spind. 

“Sarah,” said Pete, shaking hi 
mally, “you are a high-class agen | 
well by your clients. Can we g 
with this new job?” | 

“We can.” | 

“Would there be any chance of 
ting married?”’ Peter demanded. — 

Sarah reflected. “We ought t 
while, I think,” she said finally. 

“We ought to wait a week,” s 
Jones—“‘till the first Wednesday a | 

They continued to discuss mati 
uniformly pleasant nature, seated ir 
office and marveling at the turns t 
affairs in the movies. In the aj 
Sarah escorted Pete to the studic 
Maurice and Hymie were waitin) 
ceive the new and soon to be pop! 
thor. | 

Hymie had fresh flowers upon | 
and papers to be signed by’all part 
cerned. He glanced up as the twi 
persons entered. 

“This,” said Sarah, “is Fergus | 

Maurice replied that it coul 
Fergus Spind, while Hymie Mink st 
as he always did when confused. _ 

“No,” said Maurice,“ not Fergus: 

“Yes,”’ said Sarah. 

“Not Peter Jones?” Hymie quay 

“That’s just his real name,” 
Sarah, and she glanced proudly 
handiwork. 

‘When do you wish to start, Mi 
Spind?” Hymie inquired, glancing | 
with the air of a man who discove 
both his garters have been dragg 
two blocks. : 

“‘Me?” said Pete, thinking of tht 
things Hymie had said about | 
“T’ve started already. What lw 
know is, can I draw two or three hun’ 
advance on this week’s pay?” f | 

“As you wish, Mr. Spind,” — 
Maurice promptly. a 

“Call me Jones,” said Pete. | 
what I’m going to be married under 


int even so, they are no different 
ste were at that point in our de- 
at Take this bunch of the moment 
siteen and twenty who like to 
«lives the younger generation, as 
siconferred upon them some espe- 
or They think they differ from 
, a matter of fact, they are of 
+; same stuff. Even what they 
g\, probably what we under the 
idions would do.” 

Jynte interrupted, ‘‘you admit as 


asy. But an admission of that 
-4y justification. That’s merely 
he youth will follow its natural 
Wloursue blindly instincts, pas- 
sis, up to the point where it is 
‘e did just that, and so did the 
.yman before us.”’ 
an’t trying to defend the old- 
jynary system?”’ 
(ithe argument against it?” 
ist rational, but was arbitrary — 
set. Itsuppressed without chang- 
yi based on force.”’ 
everience,” I put in. 
hyocrisy and cant. Think back a 
ar If we did not indulge in the 
oliome of these youngsters of to- 
aiiot because we were any better 
it because we did not dare.” 
|; it go at that, and still we had 
git in ourfavor. Admitting our 
tbe no different—and of course 
reiot—and that our motive for 
nghem was at first based on fear 
hient both by society and the 
rior strop, the fact that we did 
aertain amount of self-control, 
hnilly, counted for something. 
3; least the first step in the right 
.. And out of it came eventually, 
viser, something rather fine and 
| <d true.” 
alot of hypocrisy!’’ Monte ex- 


* confessed. “Below the surface, 
aire was the same then as now, 
ef the more primitive passions 
w'e kept below the surface, where 
nif civilization has any meaning 
ve 1 was neither better nor worse 
¢erage of my years brought up 

1 middle-class society. I was 
1 cude nor a darned fool. Prob- 
‘a|more actual contact with the 
aa good many, for I had lived 
th city and in the country, both 
in in New England, and finally 
ears at a small-town academy. 
is full grown I had run across 
] srcentage of smut in its various 
B:—and here’s the point—that 
le never predominated. It re- 
alays something to be ashamed 
t the time it was kept distinctly 
aground. It had its own prov- 
‘n-rous and unwholesome enough, 


a Nine-tenths of the time it 
olen.” 


rsion or Merely Change? 


nay honestly that my attitude 
; {my fellows toward the decent 
Onade up most of our life was 
Taantic. It contained even an 
Ochivalry and an element of re- 
lit. We had our love affairs, 
fiem, but if these culminated in a 
On kiss—as apt to land on the 
tips this was something to be 
erl. The game went no further 
at, The code of the day forbade 
tox the code seriously. The pro- 
lwever artificial, accomplished 
ne and even if they did not change 
héure, put it on a better basis. 
1 ad week out, that relationship 
: than itis today. You’ll admit 
ittd to many disasters. Ignorance 
stute for knowledge.” 
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PAUL MDE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“The mistake made in talking that kind 
of bunk is this,’”’ I answered: ‘First it sup- 
poses that the youngsters of our day knew 
less than actually they did know. Both 
were and are ignorant enough. But as I 
look about me, all I see is one type of ig- 
norance substituted for another—a false 
sophistication substituted for a false inno- 
cence. In the process, something of beauty 
and reverence has been lost without any 
gain. If this new crowd were progressing, 
there wouldn’t be any argument. But are 
they? Are their lives any more satisfactory, 
either to them or to society?” 

“They think so,’’ answered Monte. 

“But is it true?”’ I insisted. 

Monte rose. Prolonged conversation on 
any one theme bored him. Besides, he felt 
that I was incorrigible—and I knew that 
he was. 

“You’re sadly out of touch with the 
spirit of the day,” he concluded, with a 
slow shake of his handsome head. “I’m 
going to drop in somewhere for a bit of 
jazz.” 


Ideal Comradeship 


He left me to my pipe and my reflections, 
but hardly had he gone when the door 
opened and the boy thrust in his head. 

‘“Where’s Monte?” he asked. 

“Just went out,’ I answered. ‘‘Come in 
and sit down a minute.” 

“Gosh, I wanted to see him,” he an- 
swered, and disappeared. 

I was left alone, and my thoughts went 
back to those days when I had so many 
bright ideas on how to bring up this boy. 
They seemed like sound ideas, too, for I 
prided myself on being no crank, but only a 
well-intentioned middle-class American cit- 
izen. I had not sought to develop either a 
paragon or a prodigy. Having been in a 
position to observe both, I wished, rather, 
to avoid any such catastrophe. I did feel, 
however, that it ought to be possible to give 
him a head start over many of his fellows, 
because I was so situated that I could spend 
a good deal of time with him, and so, more 
or less, direct his activities. We were to be 
partners in this new enterprise, I, as senior, 
giving him the full benefit of my experience. 
T could show him how to take advantage of 
the opportunities I had passed up and how 
to avoid the mistakes I had made. This 
sounded both simple and reasonable. 

We made a fine beginning. From the 
moment he was able to detach me from 
what James describes as “the big, buzzing 
confusion”’ of this new world into which he 
had popped, we were playmates. We 
tumbled about and laughed together and in 
moments of difficulty helped to sustain 
each other. We had a bad stretch when it 
came to cutting teeth—a couple of hundred 
of them, it seemed—but he used to put his 
hot cheek against mine and we’d walk the 
floor and try to get our mind off the hurt 
by talking of fairies. When that was mostly 
over, he liked to be with me in the morning 
when I shaved. I made some cards upon 
which I had printed in red ink the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and in an amazingly 
short while he had learned to identify them 
all. It was not long after this before he 
was reading, and then his real education 
began. 

We jogged along over the regular route 
through the magic forest with its familiar 
figures, picking up Mother Goose and 
Santa Claus and all the rest of them by the 
way. We allowed our imaginations to run 
wild, adding the while dozens of heroes and 
heroines of our own, reveling in that ro- 
mantic world which the modern pedant 
passes over in scorn as false. But I agreed 
rather with that sweetly sane teacher, Pro- 
fessor Royce, and remembered a passage in 
his book on Loyalty. 

“Too great literalness in the interpreta- 
tion of human relations is, therefore, a foe 
to the development of loyalty,’’ he writes. 
“Tf my neighbor is to me merely a creature 
of a day, who walks and eats and talks and 
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buys and sells, I shall never learn to be 
loyal to his cause and mine. But the child 
who plays with ideal comrades, or who 
idealizes with an unconscious wisdom our 
literal doings and his own, is, in his own 
way, getting glimpses of that real spiritual 
world whose truth and unity we have here- 
after more fully to consider. It is in his 
fantasies, then, that a child begins to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Sophistication comes soon enough to- 
day, inevitably. We must get our fairies 
young or not at all. And though in the end 
we may be obliged to thrust them aside, 
there is some hope for a man who has known 
them once. 

Every summer we went into the coun- 
try, and there we all but saw these funny 
folk peeking from behind the trees in the 
dense woods back of our house or hiding 
beneath the blue waters of the lake in front 
or stealing in and out among the blades of 
grass. Or at night we saw them frantically 
shinnying up the star beams to get away 
from the whippoorwill and the owl, their 
traditional enemies. 

This was a colorful, buoyant period and 
we learned a great deal from each other. 
In this way everything went smoothly and 
according to schedule for the next ten 
years. When he entered high school he 
was, I figured, at least one year ahead of 
his fellows in his studies and at least two 
in all-round development. He had read 
twice as much good literature as most boys 
and had had eight solid years’ of music. 
This was balanced with all sorts of out- 


door sports, including a season at a sum- | 


mer camp, where he learned to handle him- 
self in the water like a fish, to manage a 
canoe and to care for himself in the woods. 
He came back husky and brown as a berry. 

He grew rapidly during this next year 
and became conscious of himself as a dis- 
tinct personality, both mentally and 
physically. This was natural, and I did 
my best to help him toward this new self. 
I tried not to preach but to explain. 


The Parting of the Ways 


‘“‘Tt’s like this, son,” I said: “‘You’ve 
reached a stretch of rough country now 
where the trails aren’t so well marked as 
they have been. It’s going to be easy for 
you to get into a bunch of trouble. I want 
to give you the benefit of my experience 
as an old woodsman who has been over the 
ground. Even so, your path will be differ- 
ent from mine; but at least I can point 
out some of the dangerous places.” 

So I did, but I realized that he did not 
listen with a great deal of interest. | I was 
disappointed, and a little later made a sec- 
ond attempt to talk over these matters, 
even with less success. It was quite evi- 
dent that he resented as interference my 
well-intentioned counsel. It was not in 
accord with the spirit of the day. 

Here was an unexpected turn in our re- 
lations. I had followed all the rules which 
should have led him to listen to me as a 
comrade, but instead of that he began to 
avoid me. What had become of that pal 
idea? We used to walk, play tennis and 
even a little golf together, but from this 
point on he began to find excuses for not 
joining me. I did not expect him to turn 
from friends of his own age, but his atti- 
tude was the same even when he had noth- 
ing in particular to do. In fact, not wanting 
to have anything in particular to do be- 
came one of his marked characteristics. 
I let this go as a phase of growth, but of 
course it resulted in a slump in his work 
all along the line. He was fifteen now, and 
this year lost all the advance ground he had 
gained. 

I should still have felt that the fault was 
mine had I not, in looking about, found 
the same conditions existing elsewhere. 
Whenever I was able to get below the sur- 
face to the family problems of my neigh- 
bors, I discovered that there was nothing 
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They insure you against the loss or 
theft of the travel funds you invest 
in them. Each Cheque bears the 
signature of the rightful owner. To 
use it the owner simply signs the 
Cheque a second time, in the pres- 
ence of the acceptor. 
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RUSCO sfops quicker 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


My car stopped in 27 feet 


e 
g oln 3 
a] SUPPOSE that just as long as nature 
is human, there’ll be people dodging 
out in traffic. And we drivers have to be 
on the lookout for them all the time. If 
you hit them nobody can say it’s your 
fault. But ‘hitting’ and ‘not hitting’ 
are things so far apart in the matter of 
happiness and peace of mind, that they 
look like foreign countries to each 
other. And citizenship in the not hitting 
country is a matter of good brake lining. 


After a series of tests made on Jan- 
uary 21, 1925, Mr. F. D. Wilson of the 
C. R. Wilson Body Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, signed this statement: “‘ My Hup- 
mobile, with two-wheel brakes, lined 
with Rusco Brake Lining, can be stopped, 
going 20 miles an hour, in 27 feet.”’ 


That’s an example of Rusco Brake 
Lining safety. Stopped 8 feet quicker 
than the police requirements. You may 


Other 
RUSCO PRODUCTS 


Emergency Brakes for Fords 

Removable Transmission Bands for 
Fords 

Asbestos-and-Wire Clutch Facings 

Hood Lacings Stop the Rattle 

Endless Fan Belts 

Transmission Linings—atypefor every 
purpose: ““Truckbestos” for trucks; 
and “‘SS” to prevent chatter 

Tire Straps and Towing Line 


2O miles an hour! 


thank your lucky stars some day for 
those 8 feet. 


Brakes when Wet, too 


RUSCO is an all-weather lining. It will 
stop your car in wet weather just as 
quickly as in dry. It is treated with a 
special compound so that water has no 
effect. It keeps you Safe, rain or shine. 


Costs you no more 


YOUR repair man pays more for Rusco 
than for ordinary brake lining. But he 
doesn’t charge you any more. When 
your brakes need relining, get the bene- 
fit of Rusco extra safety. Get the con- 
scientious service of a Rusco repair man 
who takes less profit to give you a safer 
job; and who is an expert in using 
special mechanical equipment that in- 
sures correct riveting of lining to brake 
bands and proper countersinking of 
rivet heads. 


Rusco Brake Lining resists water, 
heat, oil, dirt and wear. It will not burn. 
Look for the name Rusco and silver 
cross-bars stamped on the lining. Have 
your brakes inspected today at the 
nearest Rusco Service Station. ‘‘ Brake 
Inspection is your Protection.” The 
Russell Manufacturing Company, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. Established 1830. 
Branch offices at New York, Chicago 
and Atlanta. 


GARAGEMEN NOTE: Check and mail coupon today for the 
famous Rusco Service Station proposition to the trade 


ROSCO BRAKE LINING 


Mail this coupon for FREE booklet and sample 
RUSSELL MFG. CO., Dept. E4, Middletown, Conn. 


O 


Station. 


Send meyour free booklet about Rusco Brake Lining, 
sample of lining and name of nearest Rusco Service 


If garageman check here, attach to your letter 
or bill head and mail for trade information. 


unique about my own difficulty. In fact in 
many respects I was to be congratulated. 


I listened to many stories of this new re- ° 


lationship between parents and children 
that were so extreme as to sound fantastic. 

Underlying them all, the most signifi- 
cant and startling revelation to me was the 
fact that the change was most marked 
among the families of the better middle 
class and involved the boys and girls of 
high-school:age. The better the environ- 
ment, the more conscientious the parents, 
the more unfortunate was the result. Here 
was something new. We have come to ex- 
pect excesses from the upper class, with an 
overindulgence resulting from luxury, and 
from the under class, with an overindul- 
gence resulting from ignorance; but in the 
middle class we have looked to find the 
golden mean. Today it is in this class that 
we find the problem in its most acute 
stage. 

The dangerous age is no longer from 
eighteen to twenty-one, but rather from 
fourteen to eighteen. 

The most noticeable feature of this new 
attitude on the part of these youngsters is 
the apparently sincere belief that at this 
age they are fully matured and able, with- 
out adult guidance, to care for themselves 
in all their social relationships. At first I 
thought this merely a case of what we used 
to call “being too big for your breeches,”’ 
which is, of course, a more or less natural 
development; but it goes deeper than this. 
This idea that they have a right at this 
period to manage their own affairs is some- 
thing of a creed. It is extraordinary how 
universal it has become and how thor- 
oughly it is believed. To find a parallel it 
would be necessary to go back to the days 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau and his doctrine 
of the natural man. 

Let me give a few instances that came 
within my own notice. A boy of sixteen 
in whose veins ran the blood of his Puritan 
fathers was home for his summer vacation 
at a Massachusetts seaside resort, where 
his parents had a cottage. His father and 
mother were modest well-to-do folk, cul- 
tured and conservative. The boy himself 
was clean-minded and alert and by no 
means spoiled. He wished to give a dinner 
to half a dozen friends of his own age and 
circle, and the parents entered heartily into 
the project. 

But when the day arrived and the 
mother was overseeing the preparation of 
the table, the boy startled her with the 
query, “What are you and dad going to 
do tonight?’ 

“What do you mean?” she inquired. 

“Of course you aren’t going to hang 
around here.” 

“We were to have dinner with you, I’ 
supposed.” 

“That will spoil everything! We want 
the place to ourselves.” 

“You are asking father and me to leave 
the house to you?”’ 

“You bet! This is my party.” 

The mother was both hurt and alarmed. 
She had been a good deal of a companion 
to the boy and this was unexpected. 

“I—T'll have to see dad about that,” she 
answered. 


Parents Non Grata 


She saw dad. He was neither a tyrant 
nor altogether a relic of the past, but this 
was too much for him and he sat upon the 
proposition hard. 

“Just remember that this is my house,” 
he informed the boy, “‘and that as owner I 
have certain rights here. One of them is 
the privilege of sitting down at my own 
table. Your mother and I are glad to help 
you entertain your friends; but if that 
entertainment is going to be of such a 
nature that you can’t have your parents, 
we'll cut it out.” 

“Gosh, dad, it isn’t that,’’ answered the 
boy honestly enough. ‘‘ We aren’t planning 
any rough-house.”’ / 

“Then what’s the trouble?” 

“Nothing, only—well, you and mother 


are so old!” i 


Ju 


“Well, we'll be a good deal o 
are now, and incidentally yoy 
what older than you are now, 
ners in this house will be cond, 
such basis as you propose,” he 

Beyond smoking more tha 
for them and following the | 
jazz, I do not believe the boy g 
had anything vicious in mind. 
point was that at sixteen he an 
felt like twenty-one. 

Another father of my acqu: 
extremely busy man, planned 
the greater part of his time las 
to the entertainment of a qd: 
son, home from boarding sch 
Christmas recess. He was a 
with the old-fashioned virtues 
cepted the responsibility of) 
seriously. Although active jp 
largest industrial enterprises in 
States, he spent almost as mu 
thought on these children as hy 
business. His ideals for them 
but, after all, they were fairly 
reasonable, even if, in the olds 
what conventional. | 


Objection Sustain 


He had attempted to bring 
to be honest and clean and acti: 
willing, so long as he kept w 
bounds, to stake him to anyt! 
world. He had already put hin 
influence of the best «private 
summer camps he could find, | 
was, to say the least, not satisf, 
had ended in something of a cla 
father and son. | 

Of the girl, he asked that she 
be normal, affectionate, and ¢ 
proprieties. He objected to bi 
but he finally surrendered that. 
objected to lipsticks and rouge 
them—in a girl of sixteen, bul 
obliged to wink even at this, F 
to overshort skirts, rolled s 
stockings and high-heeled shoe 
slowly giving ground even on 
objected to cigarettes and un 
tea dances and was still fightir 
this field. 

Neither this boy nor this gi 
normal according to the stande 
day. That was the trouble. ' 
doing and wanted to do only’ 
fellows were doing, girls and boys 
sound families and careful br 
How much further they would h 
let alone, or how much further 
panions were going, I do not kr 
willing to concede that their bark | 
than their bite and that left tot 
they would have imposed their ¢ 
After all, I suppose there is 
sense even in the boy and the gir 

This father took the two chil 
round of dinners and theater pi 
this did not satisfy them. They 
dance. Allright, he would provid 
He made up a dinner party for N 
Eve at one of his country clubs, ¢ 
follow, and proposed to drive the 
some thirty miles—have dinner \ 
and sit around, a boring and tirinj 
for him, and let them dance toa fi 
that morning the air seemed heay 

‘“‘What’s the trouble?” he den 
the boy. 

“TI don’t feel like going ton 
answered. 

“e Eh? ” 

“Tf you’d let us take the ca 
alone ie i, 
That party was called off right’ 
then, with the result that both ch 
turned to school in the sulks. 

A little later I had a talk with 
“What's the matter with you fell’ 
way?’ I asked. + ol 

“Dad is so strict,” she pouted. 

“TI don’t see it,’’ I answerec 
what’s your own idea of what h 
do?” . 

‘He ought to let me do as1 ple: 
answered unhesitatingly. SS 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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Atyour age?” 
[ gess I can take care of myself,’ she 


ri. 

ive no doubt you think you can, but 
jone of the reasons why I believe you 
«that and the kind of freedom you 
a). If you knew as much as you think 
kow, you wouldn’t want to do the 
ojhings you want to do. Leaving out 
wnderation everything else, you must 
ithat your elders, as the result of ex- 
sp: alone, are in a better position than 
¢cudge what is wise and what is not.”’ 
Ply think so, but they are old- 
io2d.” 

y,, they are old-fashioned,” I ad- 
e, “But so are a lot of other things. 
ae nature, for example, hasn’t varied 
hfor all the change in styles, down 
ui the centuries. And the sort 
scble you can stumble into is old- 
iced. There is nothing new or original 
hy) you want or the consequences that 
~ In another ten years you'll be old- 
iced yourself and wonder what a little 
yi were.” 

Mybe,” she answered pertly; “but 
nj that way now.” 
dover, she seemed to pride herself 
4 he fact. This attitude gave her a 
niof superiority. It was the jeer of 
neking children to Elisha, “Go up, 
i ald head; go up, thou bald head.” 
st, too, there was something more 
¢/ it. This was no mere personal ex- 
sin of peevishness, but a fair reflection 
nooint of view of her set. 
Jeised to be young, it seems to me, 
ict knowing it. If, under certain con- 
or, it was called to our attention, we 
s ither ashamed a moment and then 
0 We accepted our status, for the 
tart, as a fact to be taken for granted. 
bvas true of the restrictions under 
elwe were placed. But today youth is 
aily aggressive. It has become self- 
scus almost to the point of forming 
s. Abroad it has actually culminated 
e-youth movements, the key to which 
ie2nunciation of codes of responsibility 
. ie airy following of the instincts. 
im men and women, many of them 
yeity trained, breeze through the for- 
;<d meadows interpreting Nature ac- 
liz to their own uncontrolled desires. 
2 (ly new feature about this is the fact 
6 is involving extreme youth and the 
id class, whereas formerly it was lim- 
|) a certain more mature so-called 
hic element. 

| 

urefree But Careless Youth 


nur own American colleges this tend- 
y: reflected in a dozen directions, not 
y 1 the liberal groups but in the rank 
le. That would not be so bad, al- 
ui even here it leads to many unfortu- 
© msequences; but this spirit is equally 
nist in the preparatory and high 
03. For example, I picked up recently 
‘Udergraduate publication of one of the 
esand largest prep schools in America. 
esading editorial was as violent an 
a( upon chapel as anything made re- 
it] at Yale. Regardless of the merits of 
» uestion, the fact that these boys of 
te 1 are demanding the privileges. of 
‘it'lder brothers is significant. A recent 
tdal in a large daily commended a stu- 
itiouncil in a high school for taking a 
n against the drinking of hooch by 
pl, without a comment upon the fact 
atuch a condition existed. 

Tire was more or less drinking at the 
shschool which my boy attended, al- 
oUh it was not general enough to make a 
imal. But the thing I did not like was 
att was considered the sporty thing to 
, vether actually done or not, and that 
standard was established not by the 
ienecks but by the sons from respect- 
leamilies. Smoking was, of course, the 
lelmong both the boys and the girls. I 
€tto keep my boy away from it on ac- 
ut of his health, but when he came from 
cl) affairs with the statement that he 
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was the only one present not smoking, in- 
cluding mothers and daughters, it was not 
easy. At this point I am deliberately leav- 
ing out gossip of another nature as unveri- 
fiable and possibly exaggerated. But there 
is plenty of it current and much that can 
be substantiated. 

It was the point of view the boy was ac- 
quiring to which I objected—the apparent 
laek of any sense of social or personal re- 
sponsibility. It even ran through his work. 
I had put him in a public school of some 
three thousand students from all grades of 
society, because I believed in democratic 
institutions. Of course, the teachers had 
more than they could handle, but on the | 
whole they were capable. Furthermore they 
were willing and in a position to give a boy, 
willing to work, adequate preparation for 
college; but they had no time to waste on 
loafers. 


Getting Gentlemen’s Marks 


The foreign element was too pressing in | 
its demands to leave them any surplus | 
energy to spend on those bright boys of old 
American stock who affected an indifferent | 
attitude. For the foreigners, dull and 
handicapped as they might be, were the | 
workers in that school—Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Lithuanians, and those Irish who had | 
not become too thoroughly Americanized. 
These were the fellows who were digging 
in their toes and running away with the 
honors and scholarships. Coming from | 
homes where conditions, either for health 
or for study, were none of the best, where 
they received no help, but had to grind out | 
their work by themselves, where success or 
failure lay in their own hands—they moved 
steadily on. 

Take by contrast my own boy, who was | 
no exception to his class but on the whole 
rather saner in his tendencies. He was well 
housed, well clothed, well fed and had a 
warm room to himself in which to study. I | 
had insisted on regular exercise, diet and 
sleep. Outside his school he had received 
and could receive expert advice on any of 
his studies, because both his mother and 
I were college graduates and interested. 
Every summer he had spent under the best 
possible conditions, where he was free to 
indulge in outdoor activities—swimming, | 
mountain climbing, tennis and golf. There | 
was no branch of sport or study in which | 
he had not received help and encourage- 
ment. Further than this, he had been in | 
contact all his life with intelligent and able | 
people who believed in him and who intro- 
duced him, in one form and another, to the 
best in the arts and the sciences. 

In spite of this he was barely getting a | 
passing mark, and in some studies not do- 
ing this. What was worse, he was neither 
disturbed nor interested in this fact. He | 
had several illnesses, to be sure; but even 
making allowance for this, he remained in 
the slough of the middle group and shrugged | 
his shoulders. In the same position, or a | 
worse, were, with few exceptions, the fel- 
lows of his own station. It interested me to 
find among them the sons of several pro- 
fessors of one of the most famous universi- 
ties in the world. These chaps prided 
themselves on their ‘‘gentlemen’s marks,” 
even to the extent of feeling hurt if any 
criticism of them was made. 

In the face of this, the boy was demand- 
ing more freedom. He was going on seven- 
teen now, and thought he ought to have a 
night key and be allowed to come and go 
as he pleased without explanation. 

“Good Lord,” I exclaimed, “‘how do you 
get that way? You aren’t keeping even 
with your work as it is.” 

“You make too much fuss about those 
things,” he answered coolly. ‘I’m doing as 
well as the rest.” 

“That isn’t saying a great deal, is it?” I 
replied. “Lads with half your advantages 
are pushing right ahead of you.”’ 

“Tf you’d only let me alone!” 

He was beginning a new term and I saw 
an opportunity here. “Allright,” I agreed, 
much to his surprise, ‘‘I’ll try that out. I 


won’t mention your studies for the next 
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Handles Your Car 
Like an 
Invisible Giant 


New Protection and 
Ease for Your Family 


When you are driving with your family—or when 
they are out in the car—there is vast satisfaction and 
comfort in the greater degree of safety brought you 
by the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear . . . Ross 
helps handle your car, keeps it true on straightaways, 
holds it steady in loose gravel and sand, protects 
against jolts and jerks at the wheel on rough roads. 

_. All the great double-decked buses built in 
America use Ross for the safety of their passengers, 
as well as for easier steering. Your family should have 
this same protection. Ross is standard equipment on 
more makes of cars, buses and trucks than any other 


gear. 
It’s All in the Cam and Lever 


You can do things easily with a lever that you can’t 
do at all without it. Everyone knows this. The long 
lever in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear is 
the source of the tremendous power that makes Ross 
steering so easy. And the cam with its variable 
pitch constitutes the almost impassable barrier to 
road shock that makes Ross Steering so safe and so 
comfortable! 


Mail the coupon below for rrez booklet “Efficiency in Steering” 
and list of Ross-equipped cars. 


Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


CAM and LEVER [4 STEERING GEARS 


EASIER STEERING LESS ROAD SHOCK 
Ross GEAR AND Toot Company, Lafayette, Indiana 


Please send me your Free booklet, “Efficiency in Steering” which explains fully the Ross Cam and 
Lever principle. 


If you are interested in the Ross Cam and 
Lever Steering Gear for replacement on 
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ankles so beautifully? 


>. 


ce Ankles look so Bigeye 


when slenderized this way! 


JE 


Leading stores everywhere sell the 
“Pointex”’ styles listed below: 


Silk, with Lisle Top 


Style 155, Medium weight $] ,6 
Style 255, Service weight . ) 
Style 355, ““Sheresilk’’ . § $1.9 


Pure Thread Silk 
Style 350, Service weight 


£tyle 450, ‘Sheresilk’’, the ince $2 ,75 
web of silken strands 


— 
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“Onyx? Hosiery Inc. 


“Onyx” 
** Pointex”’ 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


va 


© 1926 


Manufacturers 


Nee know how vertical lines in 
a dress can slenderize the figure; 
you can imagine how such lines in 
stockings can slenderize the ankles! 


The twin tapering lines that meet 
if a point above the heel in “Onyx 
Pointex” stockings make ankles 
look slimmer— more graceful — 
more shapely. Ankles naturally 
well-molded are emphasized with a 
note of trim smartness; those a bit 
too wide are given an illusion of 
slender charm. 


Because stockings are no longer 
a mere detail of costume, it is well 
worth while to insist upon “Onyx 
Pointex,’ with their re-inforced 
point. You will find them at better 
hosiery shops everywhere. 


New York 


Flosiery 


Who would have ordi- 
nary ankles, like those 


“Onyx Pointex’’, 
shown at the left, can 
slenderize the same 
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four months; I’ll put the full responsibility 
upon you. Upon the way you handle it will 
depend those other privileges you demand.” 

Did it work? It did not. His record 
went from bad to worse. Furthermore, he 
was quite undisturbed, and began to harp 
again on this matter of wider freedom. 

This was getting serious, for his chance of 
making college was now in jeopardy. I fell 
back upon pure reason again. I knew the 
boy had intelligence and capacity, and it 
did seem as though he was old enough to 
handle himself better than this. I cornered 
him in his room one evening and began once 
more. 

“Look here, son,’’ I said, ‘‘this last score 
card indicates that either you’re a fool and 
incapable or lazy and indifferent. Which 
is iG 2? 0: 

“What’s the matter with it? I passed 
everything, didn’t I?” 

“By the skin of your teeth. But you 
don’t get into Harvard any more on passing 
grades alone.” 

“T should worry.” 

“Yes, you should. But you don’t. And 
yet in the face of that you ask to be treated 
like a man. You act like a ten-year-old 
toward your responsibilities and expect me 
to look upon you as twenty years old in 
every other respect. I don’t see it. You 
are up against the same problems outside 
of school that you are in school, problems 
demanding judgment and self-control. You 
aren’t exercising either. Every time I give 
you an inch you take a yard. I’ve tried to 
be fair, but if I give you permission to stay 
out until ten, you remain until twelve; if I 
make a limit of one night a week, you ex- 
tend it to three; if I make your leisure 
conditional upon a decent amount of work, 
you take the leisure and neglect the work— 
then complain because you are held up. 

“Now I don’t want to be arbitrary. 
Furthermore, get hold of this idea—that 
it’s no fun for me to butt into your affairs. 
I have plenty of my own to occupy me. 
On the other hand, I can’t neglect them, 
because I have a certain responsibility; a 
responsibility toward society and toward 
you which I can’t escape. If you’re as 
mature as you pretend to be, you ought to 
be able to see that. Until you actually 
stand on your own two feet, I have to bear 
the burden of what you do and do not do. 
But even brushing that aside, I have a still 
deeper feeling about your career, based 
upon the fact that you’re flesh of my flesh 
and blood of my blood. Some day you'll 
get the meaning of that. Let’s put it that 
way now—what in thunder would you do 
if you were in my place?” 


The Age of Unreason 


The boy thought a moment. “Just as 
you're doing,” he answered. 

I was startled. He spoke seriously. 
“Now we are getting somewhere,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Then you admit that what I 
ask of you is reasonable.” 

“Sure, dad.” 

“Then what the deuce .y 

“Tt’s too darned reasonable—that’s the 
trouble,” he broke out. “It’s all right for 
you, but I don’t like everything that way. 
Maybe if I was your age I shouldn’t mind, 
but you keep telling me I’m not, and I 
guess that’s true. You spoke the other day 
about guiding me through the woods, but, 
gosh, I don’t want to keep tagging at your 
heels! I’d rather get lost now and then. 
Maybe, too, I ought to study hard, but 
that doesn’t make it any more fun. I like 
to do a lot of foolish things even if they 
don’t get me anywhere. Of course, I don’t 
blame you for kicking, because you’re only 
asking what good I get out of them. I 
don’t get any good, but I get a lot of fun 
and—well, dad, I suppose some day I’ll 
see things your way, but now ts 

The boy had spoken impulsively, but 
certainly he had spoken frankly and given 
me for the first time a real glimpse of what 
was going on{inside his head. For a mo- 
ment I was taken off my guard. I w 
facing a new point of view and realized 
that, within certain limits, it was justified, 


| 


June 


! 

I had been asking him to be reaso 
rationalize his life, when in a Way 
directly counter to those elemen 
made youth what it was, Yout 
almost be characterized as the 1 
irrationality, to the domination 
emotions over the intellect, T} 
business of education was to Tread 
condition and establish a more 
balance; but when that was don 
vanished. 

And now I saw what the ma 
with that pal idea. I had known 
years that something was wrong 
but it remained for the boy to stril 
heart of it. Admitting that asa. 
the difference in our ages we-were } 
look at life from two different a 
-was impossible for us ever to get 
on the same level unless one of uss 
his honest position. Either the 
assume a wisdom beyond his yean 
dom that destroyed his youthful } 
or I must surrender forty years of 
ence and revert to adolescence, Qh, 
neither of us could make this char 
sistently with self-respect. This, h 
did not imply, as Monte argued, j 
cause of this I was unable to und 
the younger man’s point of view, 
and did. Nor did it imply that) 
was incapable of understanding mj 
had just shown that he could and, 


| 
| 
| 
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Meeting Your Parents’ 


Had we then reached an impass. 
left us helpless? Not by a jugful. 
succeeded in clearing away a lot of 
and now stood face to face. Buti 
duty was better defined than ever, 

“T get you, son,” I began. “Th 
for us to do is to admit frankly tha 
seventeen and that I’m forty-seyer 
means that we look at life in two d 
ways. I have this advantage, hoy 
that I was once seventeen while | 
never been forty-seven. Furthermc 
your father, which gives me, as] exp] 
moment ago, a certain responsibil 
ward you which you haven’t towa 
Under these circumstances it is rig 
fitting for me to be the boss to the 
of judging what you ought and ou 
to do. | 

“And the boss, about certain mai 
intend to be, whether you like it) 
Put that in your pipe right now and. 
it. There will be no pal business abe 
much. I shan’t even explain my ord 
you try to evade them, the evasion | 
followed by certain consequences—( 
ment of liberty, curtailment of sp 
money, and if worse comes to worse, 
thing more so long as I remain in | 
physical health. | 

“Tn other words, within certain 
martial law is going to be established 
will include your studies, where I sh 
mand a better grade than you havi 
getting whether you enjoy studying ( 
It will include your health, where } 
demand more regular hours whethe 
like this or not. It will include conf¢| 
to a certain code of propriety wheth 
the moment you approve or not. 0 
those limits you can be as dog-gonedf 
as you like. Do I make myself clear? 

Monte drifted in one evening nol 
after this to smoke a cigarette. “Mi 
boy going upstairs with his books 
observed, 

“ec Yes? ” 

‘““Bucked up a bit, hasn’t he?” 

“Considerable,” I nodded. | 

“T knew it would work out that 
You’re beginning to understand 
other.”’ 

“T think so.” 

“Fine! After all, these kids of toda 
all right when you get to know them. 

“And when they get to know yo 
observed. : 

“Sure! It’s the little old pal idea, 
467.27 Pes 
I did not try to disillusionize him, 
all, he was only a bachelor, so it dia 
make much difference what he did 
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Tidal PLUVI 


(Continued from Page 25) 


-o*k-sharin’ basis widout no ante.” 
Gasty displayed half a dozen four- 
pings from the want-ad columns of 
|yper. “I fo’got you kain’t read, 
4. Dese clippings says, ‘Fer a nom- 
asnent my pardner shares fifty-fifty 
spicks.”’ ; 
sqiominal is dis ’vestment?”” With 
sn the twenty-thousand-dollar re- 
th Wildcat enjoyed a fleeting vision 
bsiness wherein a boy doubled his 
-}fore Thanksgiving Day. 
tt’ de outfit ready, ’spense money, 
Is quipment, cash fo’ de ’lectric peo- 
sent ’spenses, overhead, fixed 
incidentals, an’ goodwill comes 
y ose to—lemme figger a minnit.”’ 
G sty occupied the next two minutes 
indown a column of figures while his 
fered around an estimate of the 
at financial condition. Finally, bas- 
/{:al on guesswork and exaggerated 
som the scene of the Wildcat’s re- 
‘ery, ‘Comes to fo’ thousan’, leven 
\) fifty dollahs—say, a even five 
mible, whut was dat goodwill you 
abut?” 
iat, dem Portugee white folks in de 
Jaey country, an’ ’specially in de 
sf den, holds me to be de best friend 
#0 pervidin’ I pluves ’cordin’ to con- 
figgers dey goodwill is easy worth 
‘e dollahs. Was I plumb bust an’ 
i me change, dat’s de figger I sot 


\ildeat drew along breath. ‘‘Hon’- 
s¢ot five thousan’ dollahs, or mighty 
ainuch, an’ Ise minded to put in wid 
L on’y thing dat holds me back is 
fu fails to pluve—whut if dey ain’t 
n,cordin’ to contrack?’’ 
idGarasty hit the table a wallop that 
lie dishes. ‘‘Wilecat, fust off, leave 
y it yo’ exhibition of bizness instink 
ene beyond words. Dey ain’t no- 
dl I have my ruthers, dan whom I 
ther ’filiate wid except you. Git- 
on to de meat of de questium you 
yittlin’ mighty close to de bone, 
| il to pluve—or in other words, if 
n/a inch of rain by Thanksgivin’ in 
it’alley districk—all you gits outen 
‘eiousan’ dollahs is de salvage value. 
» rickly honest wid you in mighty 
ois, does I fail to pluve you loses a 
te nonrebatable minum’ of about 
yive dollahs. Dat’s dat. Now de 
hig whut I aims to do is demonstrate 
arssional ability to perduce de kind 
n ou craves, hot or cold, whah you 
si at de very minnit you calls fo’ it 
né Inside de nex’ two hours I rigs up 
Iho’table outfit whut kin be carried 
nian’ which will show you whut I kin 
Jenachine ain’t gwine to make it rain 
nwide stretch of country, ’cause it 
g( de strength. Takes a mighty big 
into handle a county. All I does is 
cia local rain fo’ you dis evenin’ 
ae when you says. How dat strike 


‘able, dat seems reasonable enuff 
htit is. Nobody could do mo’ dan 

‘unie Grasty held out his hand. 
ect, us shakes hands on dat. Now 1 
9) some mighty fast work to git dat 
ermstrator rigged up in time. Whilst 
inin’ round mebbe you kin find some 
dt will strengthen yo’ belief in whut 
dby readin’ dese pieces f’m de news- 
's hut tell’bout me. Iis pluved to de 
an of one an’ all in Kansas, Iowa, 
‘asa an’ Texas. Some of dese pieces 
leiaper is got pitchers of me an’ my 
tcums in ’em, so you kain’t make no 
ak Whilst Ise gone yo’ friend Cassius 
} Wl read whut dese papers say. I 
S}u here sometime befo’ five o’clock.” 
Spiker addressed the third member of 
ay. “Cash,” hesaid, handing Cassius 
j hick envelope filled with newspaper 
ims, “read de Wilecat de scientific 


| 


record of whut I is done in otheh parts of 
de country.” 

For the next half hour the Wildcat lis- 
tened to the reading of a series of second- 
hand newspaper clippings, summarizing the 
general tenor of the pluvitor’s credentials. 
When he had done reading, “‘ Wilecat, all of 
dat sounds mighty fav’able,”’ Cassius King 
commented. ‘I kain’t see dat you makes 
any mistake puttin’ in wid de Hon’able. If 
dat boy kin make it rain like he says he kin, 
you an’ him is got twenty thousan’ dollahs 
sewed up inasack. Dem Portugee boys is 
good fo’ ten times dat much, an’ dey’d be 
mighty glad to spend it fo’ a heavy rain. 
Ain’t had no rain down dere in two years 
now. If you an’ de Hon’able delivers de 
goods, chances is dey boons you wid a 


couple of farms, oveh an’ above de cash | 


prize. Looks to me like you is got a mighty 
gratifyin’ future.” 

“Looks dat way to me, Cash,” the Wild- 
cat agreed, ‘‘an’ does ol’ Hon’able come 
through wid a fust-class sample rain dis 
evenin’ like he said, Ise gwine to join on 
wid him.” 

“Looks like you kain’t do no betteh. 
Gittin’ double fo’ yo’ money is middlin’ 
good proficks.”’ 

“Plenty good enuff fo’ me,’’ the Wildcat 
agreed. He got to his feet and put on his 
hat, sauntering toward the front door of the 
Clover Club. 

A shadow of anxiety covered Cassius 


King’s face. “‘Whah at you gwine, Wile- | 


eat?” 
““Gwine down de street to buy me a hat. 
Dis ragged ol’ cap ain’t no good fo’ de high- 


class bizness whut I aims to precipitate into | 


wid ol’ Hon’able.” 

“You git back heah befo’ five o’clock,”’ 
admonished his counselor and guide. 

“Sho will, Cash. Ain’t gwine to let no 
solid-gold chance git away f’m me kin I 
help it.” 


Returning to the comparative sanctuary 
of the Clover Club, after regaling Cassius 
King with a recital of his adventures, the 
Wildcat listened to a preachment on the 
perils of life in a great city. 

‘““Naw, suh, Wilecat,” his adviser con- 
cluded, ‘‘when you craves de wide lone- 
some spaces wid lots of outdo’ scenery, you 
craves right. Rest yo’self heah in my office 
whilst I sees is de Hon’able come back yit.” 

The Honorable had come back, and was 
at the moment in his room above the Clover 
Club, engaged in adjusting the alarm mech- 
anism of a three-dollar clock. Interrupted 
in his work by the voice of Cassius King, he 
opened the door and admitted him with a 
stealth that spoke of deep conspiracy. 

“Come in an’ set down,” he invited. 
“Tse got de machinery all rigged up an’ in a 
minnit I’ll have dis clock so it rings de larm 
’zackly on de hour.” 

“What hour you got it set fo’?”’ 

‘Rive o’clock. You got to argue dat boy 
into sayin’ he wants de demonstration at 
five o’clock. All dese town whistles blows 
at dat time.” 

“Whut ’bout dat hot an’ cold rain?”’ 

“Make dat Wilecat crave a warm rain.” 

“‘Whah at you gwine to take him fo’ de 
demonstration?’’ 

“‘Oveh by de cable-car house. Dey’s two 
or three other places whah at de miracle 
kin happen, but de cable-car house is de 
most s’questered. Does ennything go 
wrong, I kin claim de enjines an’ de machin- 
ery in de power house is disruptured my 
po’table pluvitorium.”’ 

Cassius King smiled broadly at the word. 
“Den whut—s’posin’ somethin’ goes 
wrong?” 

“Den you gits up on de roof an’ us holds 
de demonstration here in de back yard 
whah at de boy is got his mascot goat, 
whilst you turns on de hose.” 

“Teave us live in hopes dat yo’ warm- 
rain demonstration will win de money. 


Whut’s dat other thing on de front of yo’ | — 


li’ black box?” 
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The Crown of Royalty 
or Your Car 


HE car of your choice, no matter 

what make, reflects your good 
judgment. Its beauty, style, good 
taste, acceleration, power, equip- 
ment and that final something 
called individuality, given it by 
your MONOGRAM Radiator Cap 
with your INITIAL or fraternal em- 
blem across its face —these are the 
things which spell contentment 
and pride in YOUR CAR. 


The MONOGRAM Radiator Cap is 
your protection against theft and 
injury for either cap or temperature 
meter. It means easy filling without 
the necessity of unscrewing the cap. 


Count the MONOGRAMS on the cars you pass 
and you will see why discriminating car 
owners insist on MONOGRAMS. You should 
equip your car with a genuine MONOGRAM 
Cap. You have your choice of three superb 
models. Prices range from $4.00 for the Junior 
Standard Bar Model to $10.00 for the Senior 
Royal Onyx Model. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
Covering MONOGRAM Locking Radiator Caps and 
Illuminated Onyx Gear Shift Balls and Locking 
Onyx Gear Shift Balls 


THE KINGSLEY-MILLER COMPANY 


600 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Export Department: 
Cable Address 
MONOGRAM 

Canadian Mfg. and 

ales: 
J. B. WALDEN, Jr. 
London, Ontario 


This is Ad No. 2 
of Series 
“How the Monogram 
Cap will look on 
your car” 
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_ Tbe Universal Cooler , / 
fills @ universal need ak 


ME 
cd 


Dependable +++ 
Jor Dealer- for User 


Uni 


The man or woman who—satisfied with only the 
best in household equipment—buys a Universal 
Cooler, finds in its outstanding dependability 
that continuous health safeguard—that unfail- 
ing convenience which is making the electrical 
refrigeration of Universal Cooler a present day 
household necessity. 


The dealer who seeks for his trade a high qual- 
ity electrical refrigerating unit finds such quality 
strikingly revealed in Universal Cooler’s sterling 
dependability which reduces servicing to a 
minimum and provides permanent satisfaction 
for his customers. 


Universal Cooler is supplied either in quality, 
self-contained metal units finished in white duco, 
or in electrical refrigerating units which can be 
installed in practically any ice box. Units are 
available for as low as $190.00 f. o. b. Detroit. 


To dealers whose outlook, ideals and policies 
commit them to our rigid standards of customer 
obligation, Universal Cooler offers an excep- 
tional opportunity. Desirable territories are still 
open. Write or wire us. 


THE UNIVERSAL COOLER CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


fills a universal need ‘ 


MEMO 


Write today to Universal 
Cooler Corp. - Detroit 


“Nuthin’ but a radio dial so as to make 
it mo’ mixed up.” 

“How long it gwine to take you to git 
ready? Goin’ on half past fo’ right now.” 

“Tse ready de minnit I sets dis clock into 
de box. Lissen whilst she rings on five.” 

A final test of the alarm clock showed 
that it rang exactly when the minute hand 
touched the black dot above twelve. Punic 
Grasty wedged the alarm clock in its place 
in the black box, and now, with the radio 
dial and the timing mechanism concealing 
their mystery, the pair returned to their 
waiting victim. 

“Hon’able jus’ got in wid his machin- 
ery,”’ Cassius King announced; and then— 
“ Wilecat, wid all dem farmers cravin’ warm 
rains whut makes ev’ything sprout, an’ wid 
ev’ ybody hatin’ dese cold drizzly rains whut 
brings on chilblains an’ de ’fluenza, whut 
kind of a rain does you puffer de Hon’able 
to demonstrate?”’ 

“If it’s all de same to de Hon’able, us 
craves a good comfo’table warm rain.” 

“Dere you is, Hon’able; demonstrate yo’ 
warm rain fo’ de Wilecat.” 

The first specification being named, Cas- 
sius King took the detail of time into his 
| own hands. “You betteh git out dere an’ 
rain right away, Hon’able, whaheveh you 
is gwine, ’cause de cook tell me dey is a 
mighty fine ham -gwine to be ready fo’ de 
knife at six o’clock. Dey’s lots of rain falls 
on de just an’ de unjust in dis world, but 
’cordin’ to whut de cook says, hams like de 
one in de oven at dis minnit is few an’ far 
between. Rain yo’ rain at five o’clock, an’ 
git back here whilst us regales hearty at de 
banquit table.” 

Punic Grasty softened the bludgeon with 
a question directed at the Wildcat. “Con- 
siderin’ whut Cash says ’bout de ham, is de 
hour of five o’clock suitable to you fo’ de 
demonstration?” 

“Suits me fust-rate,” the Wildcat agreed. 
“Perduce yo’ li’! ol’ warm rain at five 
o’clock an’ Ise ’suaded whut you kin do, 
Hon’able.” 

“Fair enuff. Git yo’ hat an’ come along 
whilst dis po’table pluvitorium demon- 
strates how us kin ’cumulate de gran’ cash 
prize outen Salt Valley.” 

Following the guide, the Wildcat walked 
for fifteen minutes before he inquired as to 
their destination. “Hon’able, whah at is 
us bound fo’?” 

“Dey’s so many ’lectric wires in de mid- 
dle of town dat us is got to git to a s’ques- 
tered place so de ’lectric things won’t 
mitigate dis li’l’ pluvitorium. Qut by de 
cable-car power house dey is a high brick 
wall whut shuts off all de ’lectric trouble. 
Ain’t hardly no mo’ ‘lectricity whah us is 
gwine dan dey is in Salt Valley. Dis li’l’ 
ol’ pluvitorium ought to work real good by 
dat brick wall.” 

The marching pair arrived beside the 
cable-car power house at four minutes be- 
fore the hour of five. Punic Grasty set his 
mysterious machine down beside the high 
south wall of the power house. 

“De li'l’ pluvitorium is sot to ring a bell 
right ’zackly at five o’clock,” he explained. 
“You don’t have to take my word fo’ it, 
*cause you hears all de whistles blowin’ at 
dat hour. I is got de pluvitorium ’ranged 
to perduce a warm rain fo’ you right at dat 
time. When de li’l’ bell rings, hol’ out yo’ 
hand an’ see kin you *preciate de full 
strength of de greatest livin’ pluvitor in de 
known world.’ 

“Sho will. Whut time is it now, Hon’- 
able?”’ 

“’Bout two minutes to five—gits dark 
early dese nights.’ Thereafter for sixty 
seconds a nervous tension marked the bear- 
ing of the pair. “One minnit,” the pluvitor 
announced. “Half a minnit—git ready, 
Wilecat, hold out both yo’ hands—quarter 
minnit—few seconds now.” 

““Dog-gone, Hon’able, somehow I kain’t 
help but shiveh!”’ 

“Hush up, boy, an’ hold out yo’ hands.” 

A sudden muffled tinkle inside the port- 
able pluvitorium, the mellow note of a dis- 
tant whistle blowing on the hour, a nearer 


whistle bellowing a deeper note. The Wild- 
cat twisted with nervousness. Lifting his 


Jui 


set face to the dark sky, the pluy 
a harsh order from between h; 
teeth. 

“Heaven, I command ye, plu 

“Lawd gosh, Hon’able, whut / 

A gargling boom, and the pC 
whistle above in the darkness. 
crescendo note to the event, 

“Pluve now an’ pluve warm. 
yo’ hands, Wilecat!”’ 

The Wildcat, his eyes bulgin, 
mystery of the moment, held ont 
and on the instant they were spl; 
a dozen drops of warm water, H 
face to the shower and the mirac) 
fied. | 

“Hot dam, Hon’able, us say 
pluve! Warm rain at de word oO} 
fm a li'l’ ol’ pluvitorium no big 
satchel! Boy, you is sho donen 

The Honorable, engaged at th 
with his professional duties, bar 
ond command at the heavens, “I 
ye, unpluve!” This accompl 
turned to the Wildeat. “Dere 
done whut I said.” | 

“Hon’able, you did an’ den | 
hereby congranulates you on beit 
magniferous scientific pluvitor 
known world is yit perduced. Sh 
wid yo’ new pardner!” | 

The handshake, christened w, 
of the condensed vapor which ha 
as an overture from the boomi 
whistle above the power house, ; 
inspire the pluvitor with a sudder 
tion of earthly things. | 

“Pick up dat li’! pluvitorium, | 
he directed, “‘an’ come along whil 
cipitates at de ’naugural ham ban 
Cash told about. Dese pluvin 
leaves me plumb famished fo’ | 
Jus’ like a trapeze ack—man lo 
after his pufformance is finished, 
de truth known, he is dog-gone n 
out.” 

“T knows how it is, Hon’able—s 
like de unknown trembles. Kain’t 
yo’ strength leaves you, but sech i) 
Whuff! Pardner, I feels almost 
myself.” | 

The ham banquet opened with 
air whose sincerity was founded 
transfer of five thousand dollars 
paid by the Wildcat to Punic Gra 
fore the ham had been completel; 
ished the vigilant Cassius King hac 
an opportunity which enabled him’ 
his cut of the proceeds. | 

“Betteh git dat Wilecat away 
an’ out on de job right away,” he 
the pluvitor after the division of t) 
had been made. | 

“I aims to git started befo’ 
noon,” the pluvitor returned. “K: 
peck de luck to hold fo’eveh. Sc 
deal is been mighty raw.” | 

“Kain’t tell ’bout dat Wilect 
Might like as not rain de inch an’ £ 
boys de gran’ prize, wid him an’ his 
helpin’ things along.” | 

“Cash, de odds is a hun’ed to 0 
us, ’cordin to de weather reports fo 
sixty years.” | 

““Whut you gwine to do wid de 
in case you loses?” 4 

‘Dat trouble is ten days off. Rig 
my main job is to keep him pacifiel 
nex’ ten days.” 

“Git him down dere in de Salt’ 
country an’ set him to work scou 
clouds,” the proprietor of the Clove 
advised. ‘De further you gits hin 
f’m here de mo’ I likes it.” | 

“Us starts tomorr’ like I told you. 

On the following morning, with tl 
a short nine days away, the pluvit 
the Wildcat started out on a rented 
and by noon the rain maker had ac 
lated his high-powered professional 
ment. The equipment consisted of bl 
and rations, a portable garage, a few 
of two-by-four lumber, some inch b 
a saw and a hammer, some nails, | 
mysterious box four feet square W 
were concealed the solid-gold decima 
other intricate elements of the P: 

(Continued on Page 217) © 


(ontinued from Page 214) 
.nm on whose successful functioning 
de the twenty-thousand-dollar prize. 
vig San Francisco at noon, the truck 
ec southward into Salinas at six 
ind here the pair laid over for a 
nal meal, midway of which the 
aisked a question: “Hon’able, does 
amere tonight?” 
in gwine to be no sleep, Wilecat. Us 
sith an’ travels allnight. Ought to 
d3alt Valley country by mawnin’.” 
> schedule, following a thirty-mile 
+m the main highway, the pluvitor 
4is truck down a long winding grade 
sesently ran into the floor of a 
acand level country extending flat as 
se'or twenty miles to the opposite 
jy) When the sun had illuminated 
nicape before them—“ Wilecat, dere 
«dere is de dried-up promis’ land 
feches us de money, kin us pluve on 
ni in de nex’ eight days. Dat li)’ 
+; houses ten miles south is de town 
e; Dey ain’t no farms round dis end 
alley ’count of de alkali. Mighty 
sted place. De railroad runs into 
_« dat’s whah de rich farms begins. 
.¢place whah at us instigates de plu- 
ul. Us ’stablishes out in de flat 
xidere ’bout two miles, an’ widin de 
it days us sees whut yo’ Lady Luck 
yolid-gold decimals kin do.” 
elext two days of the campaign saw 
scable garage erected and, rising 
‘leet above it, a spindling tower of 
»y our posts which carried a platform 
sesquare whereon, according to the 
t’s orders, the Wildcat maintained a 
a, search for clouds, rain, snow, hail 
ster items of current interest. With 
a) between them and the dead line, 
vitor left the Wildcat to his lonely 
ail journeyed to Eden for the purpose 
‘azing his compact with the drought- 
<c inmates of the district as a first ob- 
veand as a second, with the intention 
nving a meager stock of provisions 
had melted away at an alarming rate 
ne Wildcat’s vigorous attacks. 
rie first time in what seemed a year 
Wdcat found opportunity to enjoy a 
vinterrupted sleep. 
»¢-gone if I ain’t glad to git rid of ol’ 
‘ae even fo’ half a day,”’ he said to his 
sogoat, which had suffered through 
setches of hardships with the Wild- 
‘‘eems like I ain’t slept me none since 
idl West. . . . Somehow I wish de 
annt ——”’ 
hevish, half expressed, was interrupted 
aveginning of the Wildcat’s slumbers, 
shndured until he was awakened late 
levening by a hail from the pluvitor, 
kd returned. 
Caion down here, boy, whilst us eats 
9@ Ev’ybody in Eden is gittin’ anx- 
, lit I tells ’em not to worry—us pluves 
nt soon now.” The clear night sky 
tilicted the pluvitor’s prophecy, but 
pi: of weather conditions, buoyed up 
dibt by the roll of currency which 
mi his inner pockets, the Honorable’s 
esrode high for the next four days. 
nto the delight of himself and the 
dit, the pluvitor’s hopes were justified 
+h beginning of a gentle shower which 
ied through the night of the eighth 


Et dam! Hon’able, us sez you kin 
ve Look at dat refreshin’ miracle!” 
‘hshower strengthened after sundown, 
'( the morning of the ninth day the 
fil had increased enough to justify the 
vir in making his second trip to town. 
haces is all de farmers in de country is 
cn’ dat ’ficial rain gauge in de city hall 
tis minnit.”’ : 

Toes along wid you, Hon’able.”’ 

hw, suh, Wilecat, youstays right here. 
U10 is done noble. Does you relax in 
dty, dey is no tellin’ whut might hap- 
1 {dat machine an’ dem decimals in de 
‘dwn below. I comes back tomorr’ an’ 
3 ju an’ us makes a triumful entry into 
erto colleck de gran’ prize. A quarter 
hf rain has fell, near as I kin guess. Us 
390one mo’ day to perduce three times 
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dat much. F’m now on, whilst Ise gone, I 
wants you to r’ar back yo’ head ev’y hour, 
shake yo’ fist at de sky above an’ give de 
word of command—‘I command ye, pluve!’ 
Right after you says dat, foller it up by 
makin’ believe it’s me talkin’. Yell out, 
‘Dis is Pluvitor Punic Grasty!’”’ 

“Who be listenin’ to whut I yells out?” 

‘‘Nemmine’bout dat. Dey’s some things 
in dis bizness you ain’t learned complete.” 

‘« Ain’t no voodoo, is it?” 

‘Nuthin’ like voodoo. You believes in 
angels, don’t you, Wilecat?”’ 

“Sho do.” 

‘“‘Den go ahead an’ yell like I says.” 

“Us yells, Hon’able. Seems mighty fool- 
ish wid dem high-powered decimals workin’ 
so good. Don’t look like it needs no help de 
way de rain is fallin’.”’ 

“You do whut I tells you an’ don’t run 
no risks wid dis twenty thousan’ dollahs 
whut us gits day after tomorr’. I depends 
on you to do like I says.” 

“Us does. Seems to me like de 
rain is gittin’ heavier.”’ 

‘‘ All us wants is fo’ it to keep goin’ dis 
way, an’ de money mule win de race. I 
comes back fo’ you tomorr’.”’ 

Coincident with the pluvitor’s departure 
the rain increased. By the time he arrived 
in Eden, and after the Wildcat had bel- 
lowed his second command into the wet 
skies, it had become a steady downpour. 
Night brought a gale of wind rolling in from 
the distant sea, and, borne on the gale, 
there came an endless drift of black clouds. 

With his fourth admonition to the un- 
seen angels of the storm the Wildcat fell 
under the sinister spell of Nature’s black 
mood. ‘Seems mighty scary up on dis 
platfo’m yellin’ at de spiriks. Wish I could 
git down into de li’l’ cabin an’ shut de do’. 
Wish de lootenant had me!” 

Around seven o’clock that evening the 
Wildcat ventured his final attempt at ora- 
tory. He climbed to the top of the tower 
and shut his eyes. ‘‘Dis is Pluvitor Punic 
Grasty!’’ he began. 


seemed to clutter up the source of his voice. 
“Hot dam! Lemme down offen here!” 
He scrambled down the cleats of the tower 
in a frenzy of fear and ducked into the wide 
door of the pluvitorium. He slammed the 
door behind him and sought shelter in a 
corner between the mysterious box and the 
wall of the frail building. 

Welcoming the Wildcat, Lily bleated an 
abrupt note into the heavy silence. The 
Wildeat jumped. ‘“‘Dog-gone you, Lily, 
shut yo’ mouf befo’ I kicks it down yo’ 
throat. Nemmine yellin’ to me in de night 
time. Save yo’ remarks fo’ tomorr’.’’ The 
Wildcat’s words were drowned by a peal of 
thunder crashing out of the night above 
him and reverberating through a mile of 
tortured atmosphere. ‘‘Lawd gosh, Lady 
Luck, come an’ git me!” 

Balled up like an armadillo, he clawed a 
blanket over his head and sought to wedge 
himself more deeply into his corner of the 
pluvitorium. He opened his eyes for an in- 
stant under the blanket, but this made the 
darkness more absolute. He lay quiet for 
five minutes while his scalp slid back into 
place, relaxing the tension on his ears, and 
then suddenly something as cold and 
clammy as a frozen lizard crept around his 
forearms where they rested in contact with 
the ground. As yet the solid earth had not 
failed him, but now, recoiling from the new 
menace, he realized that a sheet of water 
was pouring in under the thin wall of the 
pluvitorium. 

“De dam is bust—dey ain’t no dam—de 
river is riz an’ us is in de flood!” 

Lily answered with a bleat of alarm. The 
Wildcat stood up, and now the water was 
around his ankles. ‘‘Come’long here, goat, 
us climbs up to de roof. Flood time is 
come!”’ 

Memories of broken levees and sub- 
merged farms in the Mississippi country 
came to him, bringing, strangely enough, a 
relief from the terror which had bound him. 
Here was a tangible enemy defined in past 
experience, and, greeting this new danger, 
half his fears were gone. “Come oveh here, 


The howling wind | 
flung the words back at him. Something | 
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free from corns.. 
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“That’s your guarantee 
of a good job” 


“ZOU will save money on every sheet metal job if you give the 
work to me. I’m the Ingot Iron Shop man in this neighbor- 
hood. I use ARMCO Ingot Iron—the purest iron made. Because 
it resists rust for unusually long periods, ARMCO Ingot Iron 
saves you the labor and material cost of frequent repairs to 
leaders, gutters, roofing—any metal exposed to weather.” 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
(Export) The Armco International Corporation 
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Apetaipe Hucues’ Famous Dancing Feet 


“T think a lot of my feet,” writes 
Adelaide Hughes, the charming dan- 
seuse of Broadway musical hits. 


“So much rests on them—including 
my pay check . . . that’s why I am 
so strong for Blue-jay. . . . A danc- 
er’s feet lead a hard life... . But I 
never fear corns. 

“As soon as I sight a sign of one, I 
put on a Bluesjay. . . . and it goes 
before it comes, if you know what I 


mean.” 
yo 

Thousands of noted folks who reap fame and 
fortune from their feet, including actors, screen 
stars and athletes, keep a supply of Blue=jay 
always at hand—both to keep corns from com- 
ing and to banish, quickly and easily, those 
that insist on arriving .. . At all drug stores. 
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Ris Al} Sensible men have realized that the 
EA } new Bostonians summer-weight 
iy | iw shoe is the thing to wear during hot 


imi ©=weather. And when you consider 
the added style assurance — well, 


it makes the satisfaction complete. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 
BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 


BOSTON IAN S 


SHOES FOR MEN 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges GP 
Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 


The Alcazar nameplate on any kitchen stove is a positive guide to sound 
investment. The very highest types of ranges bear this trademark. Not 
only the celebrated Alcazar Duplex, which in one model burns coal or 
wood and gas and in the other model burns wood or coal and kerosene 
oil, singly or together, but also the most modern gas ranges, kerosene 
gas cook stoves, coal and wood ranges. The best dealer in your town 
will show you the Alcazar line. See him or write to us. 
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goat, whilst I boosts you up de ladder.” fairly out of the flood on the fi 
He yanked at one of Lily’s horns and, drag- slab of the wrecked pluvitoriyy 
ging a pair of blankets with his other hand, gold decimals, fare ye well, B 
he kicked open the wide door of the pluvi- wish de lootenant had me! Git ( 
torium. Outside the frail building hestood Ise floatin’ high, right ’longsi, 
for a moment cowering from the drenching Luck, rally round befo’ I gits m 
gale, and then, with the mascot goat pinned __ on de inside. Duck blood is wh 
firmly against the sheltering wall, he com- Whuff! Mawnin’ got to come 
pacted the two blankets and threw them After the first mile the Wildea 
upon the low roof of the building. Thewind more efforts to control his co. 
opened them and they were gone. turned the whole matter of destin 

“Dat’s dat! You betteh button yo’rough to Lady Luck. He drifted ther 
woolen raiment mighty close to yo’ hide, side the raft, headed for wherey 
Lily, befo’ de wind strips you plumb nek- bound. 
kid. Come ’long, goat, wade wid dem laigs 
an’ don’t be a-skeered. I holds yo’ horn so 
you kain’t float away.” 

With the water up to his knees now, he 
edged along the wall of the building to the 
far corner, where a line of cleats nailed | 
against the wall provided a means of mount- ““Neveh seed a mawnin’ take; 
ing from the swirling flood. He stooped come. Dog-gone if it don’t sea. 
down and lifted Lily up out of the water. ought to be noon. Mebby de gy 

“Goat, dis gwine to be de hardes’ climb too.” 
us eveh clumb,”’ he admonished. ‘‘Hang on A beacon in the night, a flare’ 
mighty tight.”” He perched the mascot on fitfully through the storm. The 
his shoulders, and holding his awkward squinted his eyes and strained his 
burden with one hand, he reached upward an effort to define the source of t} 
for a handhold. Finding it, he stepped ing light that gleamed from afar) 
high with one foot and a moment later he the surface of the troubled waters 
was out of the current, with his shoulders ketchin’ up wid it. Mebbe it’s a; 
level with the roof of the rain maker’s boat comin’ upstream fo’ us § 
studio. He launched his cargo upon the Mebbe dey’s bringin’ coffee an’ | 
roof and, still retaining hold of one of Lily’s lief. Sho would relish my relief rig 
horns, leaning into the gale, he crawled up He closed his eyes and held them q 
over the edge, where he lay for a while a minute. When he opened them 
sprawled flat in the beating torrent of rain had come nearer and it seemed to 
which splashed upon him out of the black he could distinguish two or thr 
night. ‘““Whuff! Lily, you li’l’ water dog, above a mob of people. “‘Settin’ 
heah us is!”’ fo’ de lo’ deck of a steamboat,” her 

Bam! The lightning. The Wildcat “Guess it ain’t a-movin’. Usisdo 
ducked like a snipe and received the sub- movin’. Mebbe it’s a island.” 
sequent cloud-burst in a posture which was Approaching the clustered ligh 
a compromise between a prayer to Allah less than a hundred feet away, the 
and a fear-stricken ostrich. The spasm of cleared his eyes and for an instant, 
fear which had convulsed him gave place anavenue cleft in thestorm by the 
for a moment to an incongruous burst of gale, the group of people became 
laughter. ‘‘Whoo-ee!’’ he yelled into the The drifter filled his lungs and yi 
cavern of the night. ‘Lawdee and den ward them: ‘‘Somebody betteh cor 


Waitin’ fo’ de dove wid de bra; 
mouth, = | 
Waitin’ fo’ de pigeon of hope 
Ridin’ de flood an’ headed sout} 
Slippin’ down de hell-boun’ 3) 


436 Cleveland Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


some! Kain’t help but laugh, a-thinkin’ Somebody betteh come an’ git me 
*bout ol’ Hon’able an’ his measly inch of his words were lost in the tempest. 
rain. Inch! Usis had ten foot so furan’ it ing more clearly, the scene before | 
ain’t begun yit. Ol’ pluvitor neveh knowed presently revealed. He counted 
his real strength!’ He thrust his arm over dozen lanterns, and above them, } 
the side of the flat roof on which he lay. ing in the rain, as many coal-oil | 
“Yas-suh, I’ll say de ol’ riveh is raisin’ — The lights disclosed the faces \ 
raisin’ an runnin’ swift. Lily, you betteh people. The gathering seemed to hi 
git ready to swim. Thought dis pluvi- ing on a platform five or six feet ab 
torium was doin’ part of my tremblin’, No- flood and the platform was walled 
body kin tremble as much as mean’ it both.” coping of concrete blocks. “I knoy 
The surface of the flood was increased it is—dat’s Eden!” | 
now with surging rollers, two or three feet Over in one corner of what was 
high. One of them, breaking over the roof Eden, standing in the center of a ges’ 
“of the pluvitorium, brought on its crest a ing group of Eden’s citizens, the | 
new problem that demanded quick deci- saw the black face of the Honorabk 
sion. ‘‘OI’ riveh runnin’ ten feet deep right Grasty. The pluvitor’s countenan 
now. Dis shanty house kain’t hold much defined sharply against a canvas tai 
longer. Us stays heah an’ rides it out or under which, roosting on the roof of 
else us does a high dive if de steeple rolls combined jail and city hall, were the’ 
oveh.” and children of the submerged comm 
“Bla-a-a!” Lily answered as best she Facing the pluvitor, his threatenii 
could, gargling her advice out of a soggy within an inch of the Honorable’s fla 
mask of goat hair. the Wildcat saw a heavy-set Port) 
“Come ‘long, goat; us does like you sez. landowner. ‘“’Splainin’ somethin’ 
Climb up de tower an’ last as long as it Hon’able!”” Whatever the text of t 
does.’’ planation may have been, it require 
The Wildcat, exploring the roof ahead of of menacing gestures. 
him, lifted himself to his knees and crawled “Hot dam, Lily! De farmers is 
slowly toward the lookout tower from him much obliged fo’ de flood. Lool 
whose platform he had invoked the flood dem Portugee folks is fixin’ to hai 
which swept about him. Halfway to his Hon’able!” . yn 
goal he felt the thin boards of the roof mov- “Bla-a-a!” Lily’s reply seemed te 
ing beneath him. In a crash of splintering cate that she understood the situatio 
wood he heard a shrieking of stubborn nails “Shut up, goat! One mo’ sound wh 
tearing out of the fabric of the collapsing dem folks kin heah you an’ overboar' 
tower. goes.”” The Wildcat turned a fal 
“Dere goes de ol’ steeple! Hang on, glance toward the fading tableau of | 
Lily; us is launched an’ headed fo’ Eden!” bution. ‘Cash prize, good-by! M 
He clutched at the edge of the thin roof, farewell! Pluvitor, you sho oad 
and presently the upheaval about him had measure. See kin you unpluve yo sé! 
quieted and he was floating along with the Hon’able, befo’ dem Portugee boys ¢ 
current, half submerged, still with a tight fers you to hell. Lady Luck, heah 4 
grip on the mascot goat, which was perched Hang on, goat, whilst I swims ied 
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ni, it puts forth huge sums of money 
jwmaintenance of schools and educa- 
fdlities which will inculcate the be- 
ail the customs of the mother country 
+] minds of its subjects. It wants its 
jeo think nationally and believe na- 
4), following the national mannerisms. 
‘ere imagine a nation’s chagrin when, 
. atting forth its usual amount of 
eyfor home propaganda, it finds its 
pople paying forth their hard-earned 
f: the privilege of going to a theater 
tire witnessing the most violent kind 
“oaganda from another country! 
hie the term ‘violent propaganda’ not 
‘eense that Americans would use the 
ut in the sense upon which it is 
ecover here. And it is violent for the 
jireason that it is unconscious. No- 
+ _ Hollywood stops to think, for in- 
«when he works upon the filming of 
aistrial picture, how many thoughts 
. ing to put into men’s heads for the 
“cement of foreign factories by the in- 
mnt of American machinery. Or how 
ywutomobiles he is going to sell, or 
nny minds he is turning toward a de- 
tilive in America, and have a home 
ised in the same style as some of the 
ewhich have been seen in the movies. 
die unconsciously, and therein lies its 
ag.” 


'tyles Sold by the Screen 


T»re was a time, for instance, when we 
srans had a saying that a plumber 
lctarve to death in France. There are 
rrions, and many of them, where his 
3 ouldn’t even begin to keep the wolf 
aie door. But there are a great many 
e»lumbing-fixture stores than there 
2\n years ago; and though I will not 
suie to trace it directly to the pictures, 
1 heir unconscious propaganda for 
dits of the most sanitary nation on 
hi do say that one finds those plumb- 
shps more often in villages and cities 
cloossess motion-picture theaters than 
stise. The same is true of a thousand 
erhings—styles of dress, the lessening 
ih native costume for more modern 
1g 
isn’t the modernism that these na- 
sre fighting; not that at all. What 
y bject to is that their people are be- 
iit modern upon American lines. That’s 
itiurts. The pictures, to my mind at 
ttave become America’s missionary, 
| te busily enough teaching American- 
{ get other nations fretted about it. 
nthe shoe to the other foot, if you 
4s Suppose all America should sud- 
I\decide to have nothing but Russian 
aps. And think of Leningrad instead 


of New York, sovietism instead of our 
vaunted democracy, sleighs instead of auto- 
mobiles, beards instead of safety razors, 
and .on the whole begin a complexional 
change of the nation simply through its 
thought. 

“Don’t you think that there would be a 
great many speeches in Congress about the 
loss of our fine old American spirit through 
this invasion of ‘vicious propaganda from 
the frozen steppes’?”’ 


Unconscious Propaganda 


“The same thing is true of Europe, and 
with the paradoxical result that the more 
they try to stop it over here, the more they 
unconsciously aid it. Personally, I should 
like to see more of reciprocity on the part of 
the United States, more of a spirit of accept- 
ance for foreign-made pictures. It would 
aid greatly those of us who are constantly 
up against the argument that America will 
not take European pictures, but selfishly 
desires to keep everything it possesses and 
cram its own pictures down the throats of 
everybody else in the world. 

“Of course that is not true. Foreign 
pictures fail in America for the very reason 
that they fail in the countries in which they 
are made. They fail either for the reason 
that the stories they tell are boresome, 
dragged out and vapid, or their acting so 
terrible that it looks like the flickering 
efforts of the old open-air studios of fifteen 
or twenty years ago, or because they are so 
loaded with designed propaganda that 
they cannot survive the burden. The man 
who tries to combat our unconscious propa- 
ganda does it with conscious propaganda, 
and people have the same rebellion the 
world over against. being preached at. 

““Then too there is a dearth of acting in 
Europe, and of direction. There have been 
good European actors, it is true, and good 
directors. The trouble is that they are spo- 
radic; they are the exception rather than 
the rule, while in America the percentage 
of good directors and good actors is high 
enough for the average picture to be worth 
while. 

“Then there is something else in Europe. 
With the exception of one man, Emil Jan- 
nings—America knows him well through 
The Last Laugh—the eyes of everybody in 
the picture business in Europe are on Amer- 
ica. The minute a good star or a good 
director is developed, across the sea that 
star or director goes, to the golden harvest 
of Hollywood. There’s a very good reason 
for it. 

“Tn a recent picture on which I happened 
to have seen the cost sheets, the leading 
people got an average of from 5000 to 
10,000 francs a month. In American 
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Films are Chosen for the Nature of Their European Audience. Thrillers 
Always Take Well in the Southern Countries 
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THE CHAS H. PHIL! 


An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years ‘Phillips Milk of Magnesia’ has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is markedly efficient as an Antacid, Laxative, 


and Corrective. 
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THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Would Extra 
Dollars Make 


You Happy’? 


Always insist upon genuine 
‘“Phillips,”’ the original Milk of 
Magnesia. 


Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative’ list of uses. 


OU can earn them! _Hun- 

dreds of busy men—hun- 
dreds of homekeeping women, 
too—make up to $1.50 and $2 
an hour by work that’s easy, 
pleasant, dignified; work that can 
be fitted into any odd moments you 
have to spare. You don’t need business 
experience to succeed. Nor do we ask you 
to invest a penny. Earning equipment is 
furnished complete by us, with mighty in- 
teresting tips on just how to collect your first 
dollars at once! ~ 
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money, that would approximate for.a maxi- 
mum less than $400. Small wonder that 
an actor or actress looks to Hollywood as 
the place of ultimate ambitions. More than 
that, the Continental actor knows that 
once ensconced in America, he will be a 
stronger European favorite than he was 
when he lived and worked in Europe.” 

Naturally, there was an excellent reason 
for the last observation. That reason con- 
cerns the fact that all of picture making is 
not simply in the writing of scenes, the 
acting of them before a camera and the 
cutting of the film into a show of reasonable 
length. Once a picture is made, there 
remains what is technically known as the 
exploitation, so that the public will be in- 
terested in it and desire to see it. At least, 
that is the process that the American film 
producer follows. The European thinks 
more of his picture and less of the results. 
As an example: 

I roamed one day through the grounds of 
one of the few remaining motion-picture 
companies of Italy, which was then work- 
ing at its studios in Rome upon the con- 
cluding scenes of a spectacle picture which 
had taken more than a year in its filming. 
It was a pretentious affair, with sets which 
had occupied city blocks and had been 
created with a fidelity and care unusually 
painstaking. Scenes, they told me, had 
been filmed and refilmed and filmed again 
so that the ultimate might be produced. 
Tremendous storms had been reproduced, 
and a volcano scene in which a city had 
been destroyed, done with a slow faithful- 
ness to detail that would have driven an 
American director frantic. I was surprised 
that I had heard nothing of this gigantic 
production, and made some inquiries about 
the company’s press department. 

“Oh, yes, we have one,’ said the man- 
ager. “‘But he is very busy now.” 

He continued to be very busy. Days 
passed and a meeting which was scheduled 
at the first opportunity still remained in 
the offing. 

Then one morning, very apologetic, the 
missing publicity director presented him- 
self at the hotel. 

“Now,” he said, “the picture is finished. 
I will have some time to pay attention to 
my publicity.” 

Then the secret came out. All that had 
prevented him from giving the publicity 
department his attention before was the 
fact that he was devoting all his time to 
playing one of the leading réles in the pic- 
ture! Naturally, while he was_ busily 
working before the camera, he couldn’t be 
bothered with the thought of promoting 
the interests of that picture so that the 
public would know something of it when it 
was finished; that had to wait until the 
picture was done and the sets torn down 
and the photoplay itself ready for showing. 
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OWBOY and Colt—inseparable. How else could mill- 
ing herds be turned—stampede averted. How but é 
through respect for Colts were savage tribes and bands of 
cattle thieves held in check. Colts brought law and order \ 
| to make the splendid West more splendid still. 
4] Built into each Colt are features which make it a safe 
arm to handle—the Colt Positive Lock and the Automatic 
Grip Safety. 
Colt will take care of the things you prize most. See to 
it that your home is Colt Protected. 
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ROTECT your Ford motor — insure full, 
snappy power and long life — by installing 
a Blackhawk Water Pump. 


Then hard driving, hot days and hard pulls can- 
not cause overheating. You soon save the price 
of the pump — oil lasts longer and you avoid 
most engine troubles. Be sure you get a Black- 
hawk — the sturdily built pump with the Tur- 
bine Head that delivers more water per revolution, 
Blackhawk pumps fit 1926 and previous Fords, 
Special pumps for Fordson, Overland, Chrysler 4. , 
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Never slip. Your dealer 
has a special set for your 
car, or-write us for catalog, 


Unballyhooed Pictures 


Quite different from the American sys- 
tem, where the picture is ballyhooed from 
the time of the buying of the story, and 
kept before the eyes of the public through 
its making and to its conclusion; when— 
with a short version of the story itself, aids 
for exhibitors, ready-written press notices, 
blurbs about the stars, cuts for reproduc- 
tion, billposting already printed, exploi- 
tation books published containing every 
possible suggestion for promotion, and in 
many cases, canned reviews made ready 
for tired critics—the picture is launched 
upon a sea of attention that has been 
steadily pacified to its reception. The 
European producers do not seem to think 
that far ahead, with the result that often 
good pictures are not put over, and Amer- 
ican photoplays take their place. 

This does not mean, however, that any 
American-made picture can find a home 
abroad, or that the same American-made 
films sweep Europe from one end to the 
other. The facts are quite opposite. Choos- 
ing pictures for the European trade is, in 
itself, a bit of an art built from long experi- 
ence. I sat one day recently in the proj 
tion room of a big American firm on the 
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service. Double grease lubricators, 
sturdy frame, flanged pulley. Complete 
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price pump of real 
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Champs-Elysées in Paris, watch 
tions of pictures being flung upon t} 
while a keen-minded man direct 
destiny. First came a serial, of th 
and-ready, shoot-’em-up-jack yaric 
train wrecks, cowboys speeding | 
rescue and all the other requirem¢ 
first-class improbable thriller. Th 
chooser turned to his secretary, | 

“South of France, Spain, Algei 
rocco, Egypt and Italy,” he said, 
secretary made the necessary ny 
Then he explained to me: | 
. “That’s the kind of stuff for tho 
tries. Volatile nations want yolat| 
Especially in serials. Over here w 
to watch that serial matter pretty 
It’s a big business. They may be a 
tively dead in America, but then y 
remember that America has had a} 
years more of intensive picture goj 
Europe. Serials are important eno), 
85 to 90 per cent of the houses ug 
with different kinds going to differe, 
tries. That one we just saw, for t] 
excitable nations, and historical se 
the heavier-thinking ones. The latt 
been a boon to French companies 
put out such things as Les Miser; 
four and five episodes, showing each 
for a week at a time, and the public) 
it as a reading public would follow 
in a magazine.’ Then to the seen 
‘“What’s next?” | 


Sheik Pictures for Sheik 


“That letter from Cairo about 
picture.” | 

“Send ’em The Sheik’s Reveng 
laughed. ‘‘Sheik pictures are our 
sheik countries,’ he said to me. “FE 
because the real sheiks like to see 
selves portrayed as they really a 
minus the dirt and the camel pi 
Anyway, they’re great sellers. The 
with Rudolph Valentino, broke all 
for Egypt; just as The Hunchback o 
Dame and The Phantom of the Ope 
’em standing in line here in Paris, 
dentally, there’s a good:comparison, 
wrote both The Hunchback and Le 
rables. The latter, made by a Frene 
pany, does very well as a serial, 
doesn’t create a furore. The former 
by an American company, creates s_ 
impression that the guides at Notre 
now make it a point of their lecti 
show exactly where the true Notre 
differs from the one in the picture, a1 
search has been made through every 
existing documents to prove or di 
the. assertion that in the time of the 
the great cathedral really had steps 1 
Then again to the secretary—“ Next 

This time it was a psychological p_ 
which went to Northern France, Be 
Germany and farther north; follow 
an action picture, which again went 
and then a picture of small-town life 

“That’s out!” said the manager 
sively. The secretary sighed. 

“T don’t know why they keep on sé 
those,’’ she said. ‘“‘We’ve written 
three letters about it.’ 

For Europe does not want one thin 
America—its stories of the small 
The doings of Hickville, the exciti 
about the new parson, the enthralling 
of the soda-fountain clerk who wir 
heart of the banker’s daughter—the 
things in which Europe is not one wl 
terested. : 

It is the one phase of American life’ 
Europe cannot understand. = 

A cowboy picture, with its frontier’ 
will be accepted; for that, in @ way, IS 
piction of what might be called, fr 
European’s standpoint, a foreign cou 
just as one could understand the intr’ 
tion of a Congo village in a roman 
Africa. But when the ordinary life’ 
ordinary small town of the United Sta 
introduced, there is a lack of perce, 
which is damning to the success of the 
Cities are cities the world over, wit 
little to differentiate one from am 

(Continued on Page 225) 


Continued from Page 222) 
sthe language and certain variances 
e wle of living. 
avhole, however, life and its motiva- 
yu in the same groove; country peo- 
¢ @uropean nation can understand a 
piure of American life because they 
-te city life of their own nation. But 
te story is hinged upon the activi- 
tk customs, the thoughts and view- 
sf a small American town, there 
. gulf of misunderstanding as wide as 
jos are apart. A Parisian, for in- 
enows country life from what he has 
imis own country. A Roman knows 
fof a hamlet of the olive country, a 
4i:thestyle and customs of an Etrus- 
on perched upon a hill. There is no 
flag as a comparison for an American 
wn; everything is different—the 
oiving, the appearance of the place, 
evle themselves. So the small-town 

jaguishes and dies, without cus- 
TS 
isiowever, about the only offering of 
nie United States that does not find a 
»;mewhere, and a welcome, even to 
iittempts at an American presenta- 

found that element even in a base- 
-seture house in Naples, where the 
consisted of five one-reel reissues of 
ic Lloyd comedies so ancient that 
»yre even the Keystone brand of cops 
‘hheight of humor was the casting of 
tid pie. The audience was entirely 
ajreading its evening paper and sip- 
efee in the seats until time for the 
wto start. But with the beginning, 
»¢anated from the out-of-town piano 
rile collection of discords, mixed 
_jurred notes and operatic inclina- 
wtich I finally deciphered as: 


Yi, sir-r-r, ’at’s my baby, 

Y,, sir-r-r, an’ I don’t mean maybe, 

Y), sir-r-r, that’s my ba-hay-by 
ow-w-w-w!”” 


simed this was quite a requirement 
h proper rendition of an American 
in all through the bewhiskered five 
tere was an incessant flow of massa- 
fAnerican music, which the audience 
eto enjoy in equal measure to its 
yrent of the films. 


‘king Broadway to Paris 


1a system of American presentation 
S,n greater or less degree, from the 
-peed house of Paris, where the 
elays as much as twenty francs for a 
wile the initiated presents a coupon— 
Savery theater puts them out by the 
sed—and takes the same seat for half 
>, 0 down to the slum houses of Mar- 
*svhere American stars hold forth just 
ie do everywhere else, but at a price 
ir‘ and a half cents if one cares to see 
01: show, or five and a quarter cents if 
deres to view the picture twice. Even 
2; of these presentations are woeful; 
cusic, often nothing more than an 
mtic organ, mediocre projection, hap- 
(20uses which compare to the picture 
ceof America in the same ratio that a 
2 vel would compare to a well-bound 
sler. The reason is, of course, that 
piure as a wholesale form of amuse- 
ths hada shorter lifein Europe. It has 
yome to Italy, for instance, within 
pet six years, and this despite the old 
tales which emanated from that coun- 
le first real filming of Dante’s In- 
0,,abiria, and others, which in reality 
th way for the present-day super- 
1a Those were made when picture 
vsvere rarities, even in cities; the pro- 
sl has been more rapid in the past five 
‘Shan in all the time preceding since 
ul were invented. And now, for 
Of, it is entering a new phase. There 
tiling in Paris, the Vaudeville, backed 
nerican capital upon American 
ul-house ideas, where there will be the 
€ rologue, the same tremendous sym- 
n orchestra and the same quality of 
lation which envelops a Hollywood 
5 § Broadway. After that, things will 
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move faster in the European picture world; 
the Vaudeville will seat as many persons as 
the far-famed Grand Opéra of Paris. 

The prediction is that American pictures 
will hold sway there just as they are hold- 
ing sway in the cheaper houses which now 
entice the audiences in spite of their poor 
accommodations and presentation. For, 
after all, there is something in an American 
picture, in its American making, and in 
its production and promotion which the 
European producer does not seem to grasp. 
More, with all the lavishness of Hollywood; 
the high salaries, there is not so much 
difference between the cost of the Amer- 
ican-made photoplay and the European 
product as one would think—even when 
stars receive from 50 to 80 per cent less, 
extra people work for a dollar a day instead 
of the five to eight which they claim in Cal- 
ifornia, and all other things in proportion. 


Film Making Abroad 


The answer lies, of course, in waste, and 
a waste of the most valuable thing of all— 
time. It was the inability to combat this 
which sent the American Ben-Hur Com- 
pany home after spending thousand upon 
thousand in the building of sets just outside 
the gates of Rome—sets which they were 
not able to use because so much time had 
been consumed in building them that win- 
ter had arrived with-its bad lighting before 
they could be filmed. 

It was this waste which caused a year to 
be consumed in the making of The Last 
Days of Pompeii by an Italian firm, when in 
America the picture could have been made 


in six months. And it was this same spirit | 


of poco tiempo which added many a heart- 


ache to the experiment of Rex Ingram in | 


making Mare Nostrum in France. 
led to happier things—even to the strange 
situation of practically unknown European 
actors, working in Europe for the American 
screen that, through this work and through 
the fact that America has accepted the 


But it | 


picture, they might come back to their own | 


country by means of the films as accepted 
stars. 

The plot of Mare Nostrum, by Ibajiez, 
was laid about Barcelona, Spain, Mar- 
seilles, France, and Naples, Italy. Ingram 
therefore bethought himself of going to a 
central location out of which he could work, 
and shooting the scenes in the exact places 
where they were laid. He therefore settled 
upon Nice, on the French Riviera, where 
conveniences would be at hand, and where 
there were several studios which had been 
used from time to time by French com- 
panies. One of these he bought, selected 
his company, bringing Tony Moreno and 
Hughie Mack from America for his male 
leads, his wife, Alice Terry, playing the 
feminine star part. This done, he started 
hopefully toward the making of his film. 

But with the starting of the picture there 
started something else—the delays. The 
sets were ordered, carpenters began work 
enthusiastically, pounded and hammered 
and sawed with a will, but the set steadily 
refused to progress. Then it was discovered 
that instead of building a motion-picture 
set, they were building the interior of a 
house that could be all but lived in. If two 
boards joined, those two boards must be 
planed and shaped and molded to the fine- 
ness of a gnat’s eyelash; was this not 
something that was to be photographed? 
At last heartbroken carpenters saw their 
art taken from them, and by dint of per- 
suasion and eternal vigilance, sets went up 
in motion-picture fashion, the best part to- 
ward the camera and the rest what a tem- 
porary structure should be. 

Then the furniture was ordered. Ah, yes, 
the furniture. It would be there. The 
dealers were, indeed, grateful for the order. 
But there was one little item which must 
be disposed of first—the furniture couldn’t 
berented. Itmustbesold. Noonehad ever 
heard of renting furniture and properties, 
such as antiquities, for a motion-picture 
set and then sending them back again. 
Thus things halted while an educative pro- 
cess was put into effect, Finally it was all 
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Slice Oh Henry! this evening... thinly... daintily! Serve it 


as you serve any fine chocolates. 


under the avalanche of hungry hands! 


People like Oh Henry! ... 


at any time or any place. 


Then, watch it vanish 


At 


home, evenings, after dinner and at social gatherings, this 
new way of serving Oh Henry! sliced, has been winning 
ever-increasing hosts of hostesses with its novelty, conven- 
ience and inimitable quality. 


Order a few bars of Oh Henry!... 
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built-in oven and heater. 
with your kitchen range. 


The Heather-Proof Camp Stove 


AINor shine, storm or calm, 
Kampkook is always 
ready in a jiffy for any 
It’s as handy, 
speedy and safe as your kitchen 
Kampkcook being the 
original folding gasoline stove, 
has many fine features you can- 
not get in any other camp stove. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
Kampkook with its detach- 


cooking job. 


range. 


able, easy-fill safety tank, non- 
clog burners, rigid locked-in-posi- 
tion legs, built-in oven and 
heater, and folding wind-shield. 
See how sturdy it is, how handy 
to carry, how easy to operate; 
then you will understand why 
it is used by more campers than 
all others combined. Name of 
nearest dealer on request if yours 
cannot supply you 
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AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: Albert. Lea, Minn. 


Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 


Write for free copy of ‘‘Kampkookery,’ 
a valuable handbook on motor camping. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 6. 
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The Kampkook in the illustration is No. 8, with 
Does everything you can do 
Price in the U. S. $11.00. 
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Lite Lantern. Lights 
the camp as bright as 
day. Burns gasoline, 
lights with matches 
—no torch. Waind- 
proof—safe. Price 
$7.50. 
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War brought him 
his pipe-tobacco 


thrill 


English Tommy introduced to 
a certain American tobacco 
by friendly Doughboy 
in France 


While Mr. Ellender of London isn’t in favor 
of war for the purpose of finding a better 
tobacco, nevertheless one of the unforgetable 
memories of the last one seems to be his 
discovery of Edgeworth. 


And the fact that Edgeworth tobacco is 
available throughout most of Europe has 
made it possible since the war for this Lon- 
doner to enjoy his pipe of peace. 

Read his ‘‘hands-across-the-sea”’ letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 


I've just read in a magazine the remark- 
able letter of the traveling man in Seattle, 
who smoked five-eighths of a ton of Edge- 
worth tobacco. 

Until early 1918 I didn’t know that such 
pipe tobacco as Edgeworth was waiting to 
be enjoyed. 

It was a U. S. Army man who gave me 
my first can, and with the idea that it 
couldn't be as good as the usual tobacco I 
had smoked since 1911, I decided to try 
a pipe. 

I’ve smoked all kinds of tobacco during 
the war with the British Army. I even 
smoked tea leaves when I couldn’t get. to- 
bacco—in fact, I smoked anything that 
would fill a pipe, but Edgeworth won all 
battles. 

Right from the first can I’ve kept to 
Edgeworth at Base 3, Headquarters Sec- 
tion of the United States Army. 

Your traveling man didn’t have any 
trouble to obtain his supplies like I have 
had. Running around England for a dealer 
who stocked Edgeworth is not an easy run, 
but I have been amply rewarded when a 
dealer did say, ‘‘ Yes, I have a stock.” 

Edgeworth doesn’t bite the tongue— 
doesn’t give that thirsty-after-smoking- 
feeling, satisfies always, and always comes 
in tip-top condition. I have to hide my 


can, for others like it like I do, but I cannot 
afford to supply them all. Let them search 
for it like I have done. Then they will en- 


joy it better. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Theodore Ellender 


Some pipe smokers get acquainted with 
Edgeworth accidental- 
ly, some deliberately, 
and others have ‘just 
always smoked Edge- 
worth.” 


If you haven’t been 
introduced to Edge- 
worth as yet, here’s a 
suggestion: 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. Write 
your name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 1S South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, pate 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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settled. The deal was made. Then the 
furniture didn’t appear. 

There was no reason. Voila! Which 
means, “There it is.’ But it wasn’t there. 
Would it appear on the morrow? It would. 
But when the morrow came, voild, there it 
wasn’t. Again there was no reason; it was 
simply the fact that a French merchant 
promises delivery of a purchase with the 
same childish faith that a ten-year-old 
youngster promises that when he’s grown 
he’ll whip the world. He doesn’t mean to 
be dishonest. He just promises and then 
promptly forgets about it. Thus another 
educative process went on. And about that 
time the studio manager looked at the cost 
sheets. 

Something was wrong. He inquired. 
Could it be possible that the purchasing 
agent was accepting commissions from 
various firms and buying from the firms 
which gave those commissions, thus failing 
sometimes to get the best price? The 
French purchasing agent nodded blandly. 
Of course he was! 

In America, that would have been the 
signal for the calling out of the wrecking 
crew and the installation of a new purchas- 
ing agent. But it meant only a new educa- 
tive affair in the Nice experiment. It was 
quite right and proper to accept commis- 
sions—everyone did it. So that was that, 
and while one delay piled on top of an- 
other, slow progress was made toward 
shooting time. 


A League-of:Nations Cast 


At last everything was ready. The cam- 
eras began to grind, the actors to act. Three 
o’clock came. Then four, and with the 
striking of the hour 

“No juice!” said the chief electrician, or 
words to that effect. 

“We'll wait a while,’ came the reply. 
“Probably just a little something wrong at 
the power house.” 

The electrician spread his hands. ‘Oh, 
no,” hesaid, “there is nothing wrong. They 
shut off the electricity every afternoon 
from four until seven on account of the 
overcharge in the city.” 

Thus a complete electrical unit had its 
inception— pictures can’t be made without 
lights. And while it was building, a new 
difficulty stepped into the picture. Sum- 
mer had come. The studio was of a type 
which passed out of existence in America 
years ago—the old greenhouse variety, 
made completely of glass to admit as much 
light as possible under the theory that pic- 
tures shot in daylight were better than 
those done by artificial illumination. The 
summer sun was streaming through now 
in a blazing glare which, augmented by the 
intensifying qualities of the glass, turned 
the studio into a veritable bake oven. There 
was nothing to do but to stop work in the 
daytime and shoot from ten o’clock at 
night until five in the morning. When 
winter came, the opposite was true—there 
was no heating system, the place was cold 
and drafty; windows cracked at the slight- 
est change in temperature, vagrant breezes 
blew here and there, illness made its ap- 
pearance. At last came the time when two 
of the principal members of the staff, one 
of the stars and two lesser actors were ill of 
double pneumonia, one of the latter dying. 

It resolved itself finally into the rebuild- 
ing of the entire plant—studios, carpenter 
shops, tank, developing rooms, electrical 
unit; the overcoming of almost impossible 
obstacles that a picture might be made in a 
land where no one seems to desire to hurry. 

Incidentally, however, it developed a 
queer solution to a condition which has 
existed as an accepted fact—the overacting 
of foreign performers. For it showed that 
this fault, which has kept many a foreign 
picture from popularity in the United 
States, was not the fault of the actor him- 
self, but of the director. 

“Pick out the American actors in that 
scene,” said Harry Lachman, the studio 
manager, to me one day as we sat in the 
projection room. I named five of them. He 
shook his head. 
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“Wrong on every one,” hesaid. “‘They’re 
all foreign.” 

“But they don’t act like foreigners. 
There’s no scenery chewing, wringing of 
hands, biting of nails and attempts to eat 
up the rugs.” 

“American direction,” came the answer. 
“Pictures in Europe naturally followed the 
style of the European stage. That, natu- 
rally, was built upon the ancient idea of 
high dramatics, and it persisted in the pic- 
tures. An actor of Europe can be molded 
as easily as any actor of America—easier in 
fact, for he works naturally, even to the 
veriest extra. All that was necessary was 
to show them how to put over their points 
by repressed mannerisms, and they did it. 
There’s not an American in that scene, but 
there is a Spaniard, a Frenchman, an Eng- 
lishman, an Arab boy, a Hindu woman, a 
Rumanian, a South American, a German, 
a Russian and a Pole. A sort of motion- 
picture League of Nations, as it were; not, 
one of ’em amounted to anything in the 
picture world before they started to work } 
here; one was a circus strong man, others 
had experienced but little picture work. 
But now that they’ve learned the Amer- 
ican style of acting, and granting that the 
picture is a success, they’ll be known all 
over Europe in less than six months.” 

One day as we walked about the studio 
yard, Lachman said, “See that statue? We 
made $25,000 on that thing.’ He said it 
with the air of a man who had just won at 
some sort of game. “Not in profits,’ he 
continued. ‘But in the saving of loss. It 
gives an indication, incidentally, of how a 
person has to work if he is going to beat the 
game over here. We had a bunch of scenes 
in which that statue figured. It was as 
necessary to the picture as the actors them- 
selves. It simply had to be there before a 
wheel could turn. 

“The statue itself was a copy of one in 
Paris. The only way we could get that copy 
was to buy a cast from the sculptor owner. 
This we did, for 50,000 francs, with a per- 
fect understanding that this was to be a 
rush affair and that it must be shipped to 
the studio at Nice at the first possible mo- 
ment. Three weeks passed. No statue. I 
began to wire our agent in Paris. An in- 
vestigation followed, with the final news 
that the statue had been shipped by slow 
freight!” 


Allowing for Slow Freight 


“That can mean anything—slow freight 
is slow freight in France. I immediately 
sent out men to check all along the railroad 
line from here to Paris. Back they came 
with the word that the statue couldn’t be 
found. A new investigation followed. This 
time the packers were interviewed and 
asked just how they had sent that statue. 
They were very sorry, but it hadn’t been 
sent at all. In getting the thing ready for 
shipment the base had been broken, and so 
they had just laid it aside for future refer- 
ence, without even mentioning the matter 
further. But’’—and he grinned—‘“‘we'’d 
had that sort of experience before. In or- 
dering that statue, Ihadtakenthemaximum 
time which should have been required to 
get it to the studio, added ten days and 
then multiplied by two, which allowed the 
repaired statue to arrive and work to pro- 
ceed on schedule.” 

Then he walked into one of the studios. 

“Please, won’t you hurry?” he asked of 
a group of carpenters. “Look at that sign! 
Look at it! And here this set isn’t more 
than two-thirds done!” He pointed then 
to a large placard, which read: 


To WORKMEN: ALL SETS AND PROPERTIES 
Must BE READY FOR SHOOTING Not LATER 
THAN MaARcH THIRD 


“Tt’s March eighth now,” I said, 

Lachman nodded. “‘ Yep, March eighth,’ 
he agreed. ‘‘We’ll start on time. You 
see,” he confided with a grin, ‘one has two 
starting dates when he beats the delay 
game over here. That sign is just for the 
workmen. The actors aren’t ordered jto 


appear until March fifteenth!” 


From the barber’s chair to the plea: 
the week end! Out in the country, 
fine and fit. Ready for what come 
But remember! Well shaved, hair tr. 
shoes cleaned—you present a proj 
pearance—expected of you, as you | 
it of your companions. It’s the barb 
can contribute most to your perso! 
pearance—and it’s the well groome | 
who WINS, | 


Has satisfied critical men for 
a quarter of a century. It is 
recognized-as the best today. 
Where true sportsmen 
foregather—there’ll you 
find this ideal hair 


dressing generally accept- 


ed and used. It is the 
fitting finish to complete good pet 
appearance. Your barber knows ho’ 


apply it properly. Ask him for it. 


The barber shop is a service station “al 
who care to keep well groomed. 


KOKED 


COMPANIES 


Saint Dome 
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. AINUTES of ecstasy. Hours of delight. 
\ Years of happiness. Time is priceless. 
~~ For centuries men laboriously studied 
etars and sun seeking the riddle of time. ‘To- 
y he universe is in miniature upon your wrist. 


0’ comes an improvement of equal impor- 


a2. As wearing apparel once sufficed if 


dorded protection, so watches were sufh- 
at, if they “told time”. But today style is 
earbiter of clothing, and also of watches. 
uber Hampden offers time in its most fash- 
nile form—a watch correct for every social, 
Is1ess or sporting occasion. The Man O” 
wsion, the most fashionable watch made in 
Mrica, is the firsts American-made watch 
it, curved case to fit the wrist. It is the new 
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of Your Life 


vogue, the highest development in the watch 
making art, as far advanced over ordinary 
wrist watches as the original wrist watch was 
over the old-fashioned “alarm clock” men used 
to carry in their pockets. 


Dueber-Hampden quality stands without a 
peer—and has stood for over sixty years as 
the epitome of highest quality, fine move- 
ments, perfect time keeping accuracy and a 
life time of service. The Dueber-Hampden 
factories are the largest complete watch facto- 
ries in the-world and every watch is made in 
its entirety, both movements and case. Ask 
your home town jeweler to show you the 
Dueber-Hampden complete line of wrist strap 
and pocket watches for ladies and gentlemen. 


= 
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CANTON, OHIO— ESTABLISHED IN 1865 
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Comfort and 


Name 
Street 


City. 


Good Taste 


demand them 


EAUTIFUL materials and 

excellent fit are not the only 
reasons why Gates Distinctive 
Seat Covers are demanded by 
good taste. They protect your 
clothing and your upholstery, 
too—add a distinctive touch to 
the interior of the finest car. 
And as for comfort—they do 
not get excessively hot or cold 
—do not pull or wrinkle the 
clothing. If your upholstery is 
in good condition, now is the 
time to give it Gates protection 
—if it is already worn these seat 
covers will dressit up to appear 
like new again. 


ATE 


Distinctive 


Gates Distinctive Seat Covers are tail- 
ored from fine fabrics by the oldest 
maker of seat covers in the country. 
You willlike their fit and beauty. And 
you will be surprised to learn that they 
are not expensive. Where only seats 
and backs are to be covered, they may 
be had for as low as $9 to $15 for most 
cars—only slightly higher for side and 
door panels also. 


To get Gates style, fit and beauty you 
must insist on seeing the name Gates 
on the buttons and the neat silk label. 
Gates Distinctive Seat Covers are sold 
almost everywhere. Any dealer can get 
them for you through a nearby jobber. 
If youhave any troubleobtainingthem, 
mail the coupon below. 


The Gates Line alsoincludes Glass 

Enclosures for Ford, Chevrolet 

and Overland cars; Tire Covers 
and Top Recovers. 


GATES MANUFACTURING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Send me full information about Gates Dis- 
tinctive seat Covers and have your jobber in 
this territory advise me of the nearest dealer. 


Make 


State 2 Eee ot Cae 


If a Dealer, Check Here 
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SEAT COVERS 
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VELVET 


(Continued from Page 17) 


intrude, but the arrival of a party like this 
at a desert station like Acme was of itself 
interesting. 

“The diamonds were in a fat leather 
wallet,” said the sheriff, but they did not 
hear this. “Am I right?” 

“Black leather,” replied the prisoner. 

“None of them loose on the ground?” 

“Not a blinker. That’s all you’ll see— 
just a black-leather wallet shoved down a 
tin culvert.” 

“How far inside that culvert did you 
shove this wallet?” 

“Not far. Nobody ever looks into a cul- 
vert.” 

“Did you count the diamonds in that 
black-leather wallet?” 

“Nobody could ever count that many 
diamonds, sheriff. They was thousands.” 

They walked out on the embankment 
without noticing the trio behind them. 
When they stopped above the culvert the 
San Quentin men decided that they would 
have to rest also, being very tired. 

“T’ll have a look at that culvert,” said 
the sheriff. “If I need help I’ll sing out.” 

The San Quentin men saw him clamber 
down the slope to the floor of the wash. 
The culvert had been set with its floor 
slightly higher than the sandy bottom of 
the arroyo, so as to remain free of silt and 
bowlders. They saw him stoop over the 
mouth of this culvert and peer into it. 
Then they saw him straighten and brush 
his eyes. They saw him sink then upon his 
knees in the sand and look more carefully. 
He looked long and earnestly, like a man 
displeased or in grief. 

When he sprang to his feet, his face had 
gone black for wrath. 

“Come down here, you, Rafferty!”’ he 
cried. 

Not only the officer named Rafferty, but 
the other man likewise, and the two prison- 
ers handcuffed to them as well, clambered 
down the embankment. The San Quentin 
men also lazily rose and sauntered forward. 
When the sheriff strode over to the talking 
prisoner, they quietly joined the party. 

“Now will you tell me what you did with 
the diamonds you stole?’ they heard the 
sheriff demand. 

“T hid them inside the culvert,” repeated 
the other. 

“The culvert is empty!” said the sheriff. 

The San Quentin men pressed nearer. 

“Did I hear that bird speak of dia- 
monds?” one of them asked of the second 
prisoner. 

The man grinned his delight. 
monds? Sure. 
plant.” 

77 Many? ” 

“A couple handfuls of loose.” 

“Say, bo! How long off was this?” 

“Not so long. They was there three 
days ago.” 

The San Quentin men exchanged glances 
among themselves. That which had been 
obscure suddenly became plain. They 
looked again at the rock-crowned hill oppo- 
site, which their companion had climbed 
scarcely an hour before. A hill is not a cul- 
vert, but they did not doubt that Crickets 
had blundered upon the sheriff’s diamonds. 

“The son of a dog!” cried the inquisitor 
softly. “‘What won’t we do to that blank 
dash pup of a bug chaser!”’ 

“When we catch him!” added the man 
at his elbow fervently. 

“When we catch him tonight!” 

But the sheriff did not hear any of this, 
and after a while turned away to return to 
the station. 


“Dia- 
Somebody got into our 


When Crickets at last crawled out over 
the axle, his muscles were almost too be- 
numbed to support him. Night had fallen 
swiftly, as it always does in California. 
Keeping hold of the air pipes overhead, he 
felt his way forward until he was clear of the 
wheels, then swung himself free. His first 
thought was for the diamonds in his pocket, 
The parcel remained intact, he found. The 


feel of it beneath his fingers caused him to 
straighten. 

“T’m no hobo,’ he repeated to himself. 
“T’m rich. I could buy into this railroad if 
I wanted to. I could ride on a ticket in a 
Pullman. But I don’t want to.” 

He was rich, but he did not have a cent to 
his name, or one article of value he could 
sell, save the diamonds, which he was clear- 
sighted enough to see could not be sold at 
any price by a man as disreputably dressed 
as himself. 

He found himself standing amidst a 
tangle of sidetracks, and guessed that he 
had arrived in the junction town of Piute. 
Behind him lay what railroad men called 
the hill—the grade up the mountain canyon 
through the pass. He glanced along the 
train. Every brake shoe in sight had be- 
come red-hot from the friction of the de- 
scent. Ahead of him lay the desert. The 
town stood at the edge of a saucerlike 
basin; had the light permitted, and perhaps 
also the tangle of cars, he could have looked 
across the desert to the further edge, though 
not in all directions. 

“T’d better make myself invisible,’ he 
thought. “TI’d hate to be arrested carrying 
all these diamonds. Nobody would ever 
believe that I found them.” 

He at once began making his way among 
the cars toward the edge of the yards. After 
a little he came out into the open. Here he 
paused for a moment to look at the sky. 
For nearly two hours his sky had consisted 
of a ceiling of wood and steel; his bones 
still ached from that blind ride. 

At one time he had known the names of 
some of the stars. He tried now to remem- 
ber these. Overhead hung Arcturus, in the 
southeast the red star Antares, in the west 
the white star Regulus, in the north the 
Pole Star. 

‘“T forget your name,” he said, addressing 
Regulus, “but you’re standing over mighty 
sweet country. I wish I were there this 
minute.” 

The sweet country lay beyond the desert, 
and there was no railroad. A moment later 
he laughed. He had forgotten the appear- 
ance he would have made there, dressed a 
at present. : 

“I’m better off where I am,” he thought. 
“What I need first is clothes and a shave.” 

What he needed first was a whisk broom 
and water. He began brushing his clothes 
with his opened fingers to sweep off the 
worst of the dust that had gathered on 
them. Then, seeing lights approach, he 
darted back into the shelter of the side 
tracks. 

Had he intended riding farther he would 
have concealed himself here until his train 
was ready to start. Instead, he began 
winding in and out among the cars toward 
the pumping station which supplied water 
for the engines. It also supplied water for 
the upkeep of a tiny lawn. He knew about 
this lawn, and about the hydrant that 
served it. This hydrant he now put to an 
unusual use. When he rose from bending 
over it his face, neck, hair, hands and 
forearms were clean. 

Again he made sure that his diamonds 
remained intact. 

“Funny thing,’’ he thought. “Yesterday 
I would have bummed my supper, but 
tonight I couldn’t do it. Too much money 
on me. Now why is that?” 

But too much money sometimes means 
no money. He did, indeed, have too much 
money on him, but if he had tried to spend 
the smallest fraction of it, say a six-hundred- 
dollar diamond, he could not have paid for 
doughnuts and coffee with it. 

“What I need is a supper job,” he 
thought, “at that all-night restaurant op- 
posite the station.” 

He entered the restaurant, conscious that 
its owner’s appraising eyes were upon him. 
But because of the diamonds in his pock t 
he did not apply for his supper cringingly, 


as he might have done the evening before, 


but with his head up. He wished to wash | ax 


"Round and ’round the floor he ¢ 
— sublimely unconscious that 
shirt needs tucking in. But ot) 
notice it. He is conspicuous bec 
of this one flaw in his appearance 


You have doubtless been troub. 
too, with this uncomfortable ¢ 
dition around the waist. You h 
hitched up your trousers and tuc 
in your shirt, dimly aware that it’ 
annoying. But you didn’t know h: 
to correct it. | 


SNUGTEX is the remedy, Itis thet) 
trousers curtain (the strip of fal 
that goes around the top of 
trousers, inside). It grips and clin 
comfortably. It keeps shirts smo! 
and trousers snug—as they sho! 
be. It makes you feel better and lc 
better. 


SNUGTEX insures neatness and CO 
fort for all men in all walks of li 
Ask for it in your next suit, a 
have your tailor or clothier put it 
the clothes you are wearing. If | 
doesn’t have SNUGTEX send us | 
nameand address, and wewillseet! 
you are supplied. Made by 
EVERLASTIK, Inc., JEVERLASUAI 

1107 Broadway, New York. 


ss rat 
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and Trousers onu 


winty Frocks 
Finest Gowns 


protected 


= pleasure of driving is often 
) arred by that deadly enemy of 
loes—the dust and grime that 
igs in car upholstery—soils and 
es dainty frocks and silken 
Wis. 

uthe protection afforded by Wed- 
nw Evr-Klean Seat Pads has become 
aiersally known and most fine cars 
idy have these seat pads in use the 
ed around! 


dilean, cool and comfortable in 
ee Klean Seat Pads, made 
‘jurable, high-grade woven im- 
ord straw, may be instantly in- 
‘ad without labor charge. 


ol everywhere by car distributors, 
ut accessory shops, hardware 
0s, and retail merchants generally. 
vKlean, single width, three styles: 
eLuxe, $2.00; Standard, $1.50; 
lady, $1.00; double width, 
WAll, $3.50. 


Yedford 
er -Nheanm 
EAT PADS 


Other Popular and 
atical Wedford Products 


80) “Rid-Ged Grip’ and “Shur- 
ip Steering Wheel Tires—steer 
say. This rubber grip makes ff 
eti with gloves sure. Warmer 
Wer, cooler in Summer. State 
eeize. “Rid-Ged Grip” in Tan 
J jack, $2.00; Truck, $2.25; 
hu3rip™ in red rubber, $1.50. 
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if 
| PLUG 

SERTED 
|) CASING 


Weprorp Vulcanized Puncture 
Plugs—add thousands of miles 
to your tires. High-grade rubber 
tire rivets to plug puncture holes 


plugs of assorted sizes—tapered 
needle, patching rubber 
and cement, $1.00. The 
only tire repair kit that 
contains puncture plugs 
in addition to patching 
rubber and cement. 


#0-Grover Top Re-Kover— ¥%. 
tottic top Re-Kover slips on Fags 
etid top like a glove in two fi: 

md No tacks—no glue—no [& 
oriarge. Ford Coupe, $7.50; & 
$10.00, ; 


Zit 


FI } Evr-Ready Enclosure Automatic Side Curtains— 
r Sidard makes of open cars. 


| 
our dealer's stock is exhausted, write us direct, 
flosing check or money order—shipped prepaid. 

e 7 edler-Shuford Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


i Manufacturers of 
FORD AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


Permanent Merchandise Exhibit : 
Automotive Equipment Mart 
1315 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago 


in your casing—repair kit with - 
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dishes, or scrub the floor, or clean the 
windows, taking his pay in food. An ar- 
rangement was quickly made. If he would 
wash the mountain of dishes piled in the 
kitchen sink he would receive all the beef 
stew and coffee he could consume. 

“fat first and wash the dishes later,” the 
owner told him, waiving an important point. 

“Watch me,” replied the boy. 

He had been engaged in the kitchen for 
nearly an hour when he heard another freight 
train arrive from the north. He feared that 
it carried his late companions. He did not 
believe they would go out of their way to 
look for him, not knowing of the diamonds, 
but he had no doubts about what would 
result if they found him. Probably they 
would begin by giving him a beating. Then 
they would search his pockets and find the 
diamonds. 

Once they found them, his life would not 
be worth the price of this supper. 

“‘T haven’t much sense,’’ he thought, “‘or 
I never would have got mixed up with them. 
Allright. I have sense enough now to keep 
out of their way. No camp fires for me 
tonight.” 

But it is one thing to keep away from 
trouble and quite another to keep trouble 
away from you. Even as he decided how he 
meant to avoid meeting the San Quentin 
men, they entered the outer room. There 
was no mistaking their raucous voices. 

He used the proprietor’s peephole to 
make sure. He had not been mistaken in 
the voices. He saw his former companions 
seat themselves before the counter, where 
they began noisily insisting upon ham and 
eggs and coffee for each. The proprietor, 
who acted as both waiter and cook, de- 
manded payment in advance. They made 
difficulties, became abusive; but in the end 
they counted out the money from a con- 
siderable roll, possibly influenced by the 
sight of a nickel-plated star the man who 
took their order had pinned upon his vest. 
For the owner was also the town marshal. 

They calmed down instantly after that 
into a show of friendliness. A moment or 
two later Crickets heard them ask about 
himself. They did not ask about him by 
name; but their description fitted him so 
exactly no one seeing him could have failed 
to know who was meant. 

“Yes, such a man wasin here for supper,” 
they were told. 

‘He stole the money to pay for it,’”’ one 
of the trio said. ‘All I ast is, let me catch 
up with that guy.” 

““We'll break every bone in his body,” 
said another. 

But the third of the trio, more farsighted, 
turned the threats into playful banter. 

“‘He’s a square guy—that bird,” he said. 
“‘He’s got jake of his own he can pay with. 
We lost him back there on the hill. If you 
see him, tell him we’re here.” 

“‘T’ll tell him, if he comes in,”’ the owner 
replied. 

But when he reached the kitchen he told 
his assistant that he had better take his 
coat and make for the tracks; three crooks 
were looking for him to beat him up. The 
voices may have been overheard, or the 
men in front may have become suspicious; 
the boy saw the door slowly open, saw be- 
hind it the leering face of the convict who 
had been a killer. Then, snatching his coat 
from its nail, he dashed through the back 
door into the night. He heard the cries of 
men in pursuit, but his start enabled him to 
reach the shelter of the yards, where he 
speedily lost himself among the shadows. 

He did not again seek the shelter of a 
brake beam, however; his pursuers would 
pretty surely hunt him out from any such 
cover. Instead, he crept toward the point 
at which he had.crawled from under his car. 
A road crossed the tracks near there, he 
remembered. He found the road, clambered 
past the train that blocked it; then, bend- 
ing low, he stole out into the desert until 
the car masses behind him became in- 
distinguishable. After that he walked up- 
right, but softly, until he could no longer 
hear the pump at the station. When he had 
reached this safe distance he began talking 
aloud, 
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“Anyhow, I pulled it off,’ he said. “I 
earned my supper and dodged the crooks 
and kept every diamond I found. Now all 
I have to do is to get busy.” 


qr 


OUNG Healy flattened himself against 

the shadow side of a canyon white oak 
and listened. The sounds he heard were 
the minor sounds of a mountain ranch—the 
interrupted stamping of a windmill, the 
movement of horses through dry grass 
somewhere, the puzzled inquiry of a dog, 
the sound of a girl singing lightly to herself. 
These sounds continued, now one, now the 
other, or were added to by the sounds of 
doors closing, or of speech. 

He listened for a moment, then again 
gave forth the snarling, breathy roar of the 
mountain fox. 

This time his call produced an important 
result. The horses moved through the dry 


grass as before, the windmill still gave an | 


occasional lurching pull, the dog on the 
porch decided midway that he would not 
bark after all; but in the house the girl sud- 
denly stopped her soft singing. A moment 
later he saw a flash of light on the chamisal 
above the house as the kitchen door opened 
and shut. 

He did not repeat the signal, but stood 
waiting behind the oak like a man assured. 
Patience has many names. After a little he 
heard another sound threading the sounds 
of the night—the light footsteps of some- 
one approaching. But as yet he saw no 
one; the sound came from the shadows 
along the edge of the brush, instead of from 
the window-lighted flat that lay in front of 
the house. 

She stepped out of the darkness beside 
him with a suddenness that was a little 
startling. 

“Tim,” she breathed, ‘‘where are you?” 

But she had already seen him, and a mo- 
ment later he had her in his arms. 

“Jinny! Jinny girl!” 

They clung to each other without speech 
while long repressed emotions found ex- 
pression. 

“T’m back again, Jinny,”’ he said at last. 

The statement did not seem obvious to 
her. ‘‘Are you, Tim?” she asked. 

Later, after they had retired from the 
shelter of the white oak to a point farther 
removed from the house, he told her about 
himself. He did not spare the flagellum, 
but what he told her she interpreted in her 
own way, so that he did not receive the 
censure he may have deserved. 

He had left her eight months before from 
this same meeting place after swearing he 
would remove mountains. Her father had 
called him lazy. Probably he had been 
right. Yet the boy had been something of a 
student and had had ambitions. He had 
been right, too, it may be. At any rate, 
although he possessed no means, he had 
undertaken to earn his way through college. 

But his adviser had not understood that 
he was handicapped and had let him register 
for more hours than he could carry. The 
result was that, although for once he 
worked himself thin, his days were not long 
enough to permit him to pass his courses. 
The result of that was that at Christmas he 
was warned, and at the end of the semester 
suspended, or as the phrase went at that 
time, flunked out. 

The experience had left him embittered. 
The roads of youth are roads of short 
curves. He fell in with a pair of runaways 
and decided to see the world without work- 
ing. A railroad trip to Portland and Seattle 
followed. Later a doting aunt sent his 
companions the money to return by Pull- 
man, but without including their comrade 
of the road. Later still, but just how late 
does not matter, he picked up three dis- 
charged convicts not long out of San Quen- 
tin and started south with them. He had 
at this time no intention of returning home. 
Nevertheless, some of his former interests 
had persisted. One of these interests had 
gained him the name of Crickets. 

“But now I’m back,” he said. ‘If you 
want to I can go to college, and so can you. 
I’m a rich man, Jinny.” 
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few fyht LAWNMOWER 
\ Amazing new invention 


makes lawn cutting 


50% EASIER 


Neater Lawn-L 


TEST AT 
OUR RISK 


A new, easy way to cut lawns! At last the 


perfect lawn mower! No more back- 
breaking hand work about trees and shrub- 
bery. No more ragged fringes along walls. 
This amazing new MONTAMOWER, the 
result of 10 years’ scientific perfecting, 
banishes the hard work of lawn mowing. 
Cuts closely, trimly, clear to trees, shrubs, 
etc. Trims grass to length recommended 
by Government bulletin. So light a child 
or woman can run it easily. But durable 
and strong, built for years of service. 


The Montamower weighs only 7% lbs! 
Montamower is built of fimest steel—cut- 
ters last two to four 
years without re- 
placing or sharpen- 
ing. And then 
they can be replaced 
like razor blades, at 
amazing low cost. 


As Easy to 
Handle as 
a Rake! 


This new: Monta- 
mower can be car- 
ried easily in your 
hand. Mows down 
the grass with per- 
fect evenness and al- 
most silently. As 
easy to use asarake. 
It is not built, how- 
ever, for coarse weed 
and long, tough 
grass, nor for use in 
wet, swampy or 
loose, sandy ground. 
Such a machine, we 
believe, is mechan- 
ically impossible. 


Unlike ordinary mower 
MontaMower trims 
cleanly right up to walls, 
fences, etc. 


MontaMower leaves no 
fringe around trees to be 
cut by hand. 


TRY 10 DAYS 


Thousands of users of the Montamower praise 
it. “It is_a world beater'’’"—Edward Walch, 
Remus, Mich. ‘‘Used Montamower all last 
year. Would not take a hundred dollars for it 
now if Icould not replace it. It does everything 
that can be done with the ordinary mower and 
is worth its price as a trimmer alone’’—Frank 
A. Ashton, Grand Rapids, Mich. Such is the 
general opinion of this wonderful new mower. 


And so certain are we that you will be just as 
enthusiastic, just as delighted, we want you to 
try the Montamower at our risk. If after 10 
days thorough test you are not satisfied, return 
the machine in good condition and your money 
will be refunded without question. But act to- 
day. Know the pleasure of this new way to cut 
your lawn, this new way to keep your lawn trim 
and beautiful. Send money order, check or ex- 
press money order for $15 and the machine will 
be sent prepaid. Or C. O. D. if you wish—pay 
the postman $15 plus a few cents postage. Mail 
the coupon while it is before you. 


MONTAMOWER SALES CO. 
Dept. 1-G, 150 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Export Dept., 19 West 44th St., New York 


MONTAMOWER SALES CO., 

Dept. 1-G, 150 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Enclosed find remittance of $15 for which send me 
one Montamower prepaid. It is understood that if 


I return this machine in good condition within 
10 days my money will be refunded. 
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“What do you mean—rich?” 

“T found a mine,” he replied ambigu- 
ously; for he was not yet ready to tell her 
about the diamonds. 

They talked about other matters—love, 
hopes, distant plans, love again, further 
plans. 

“When did you get back?” she asked 
after a while. 

“Three days ago. I couldn’t come sooner, 
don’t you see, because I’m thrashing wheat 
over in the Yampa. Six bucks a day, 
Jinny, and all I have to do is get up at 
three in the morning and go to bed two 
hours after dark.” 

“What kind of a mine?’”’ she asked then. 

“Cross your heart and promise not to 
tell?” 

“Of course.” 

*‘A diamond mine,” he said, 

“Have you found any diamonds in it?” 

He could not resist the temptation to 
show her; indeed, for this purpose he had 
made a long detour to obtain his diamonds 
from their hiding place back of his father’s 
barn. 

“Feel them,” he said, guiding her fingers 
into his pocket. 

“Tim!” she cried. 

“They don’t seem real,” he admitted. 

“Oh, but my dear! Diamonds! Are you 


sure?”’ 


“T took one with me to show to a man 
who knows diamonds from A to Z, and he 
said they were real. He showed me how to 
test fora diamond. He’s visiting my boss.” 

“Did you tell him you had so awfully 
many?”’ 

“Sure I didn’t, but perhaps I will. I 
wish it was light, so you could see them.” 

“We could take them behind the big 
rock beside the road,’ she said. “I’ve 
never seen a good diamond. I could get 
some matches.” 

“‘T have matches.” 

“Then let’s do it.” 

The big rock-was so placed that it would 
cut off the flare of their light from the region 
of the house. Before young Healy had gone 
north they had used its shelter even in the 
daytime. No one lived below. There wasa 
road down the canyon, but it was not often 
traveled, and the noise made by an ascend- 
ing car would have been heard long in 
advance, so that they would be safe in that 
direction. 

They slipped down toward the road and 
after a little reached the rock. In the day- 
time they would have had to guard against 
the incursion of thin-skinned black ants 
that had an offensive odor. Tonight these 
had all retired into their hills. 

Young Healy drew the bandanna pack- 
age from his pocket and laid it upon the 
ground. Then he twisted carefully at the 
knotted corners. He worked by the sense 
of touch—there was no moon and they were 
not in the open. When he had released the 
corners, he softly drew back the cloth, 
leaving the diamonds in an uncovered heap 
ready for the further adventure of a girl’s 
admiration. 

“Now when I strike the match you can 
see them,” he said. 

The sight of them followed—she thought 
she would never forget it. Upon the dark 
sand lay his handkerchief. Upon the hand- 
kerchief lay a double handful of glittering, 
flashing, flaming crystals, the whiteness of 
hoarfrost entangled with rainbows and all 
the stars. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

He struck another match, and then 
another. 

He ran his fingers through the diamonds 
which fell back upon the pile with tiny 
tinkling sounds as of sifted ice. Then as the 
flame of his final match died away he again 
brought the corners of the handkerchief 
together and tied them into knots. The 
beauty of the stones had made him a little 
nervous. 

“They’re worth money,” hesaid. ‘We're 
rich.” 


said the girl. 
Her voice had suddenly become con- 
strained. When he passed the tight parcel 


“Tell me again how you found them,” 
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to her she shrank from touching it. He did 
not understand her instinctive mistrust, 
but he repeated his account of the dis- 
covery. Either his words reassured her or 
the effect of the diamonds had faded; after 
a little she resumed talking about their 
plans. J 

He fell in with her mood, but the con- 
sciousness of the ownership of the diamonds 
did not leave him. 

“T’m out to earn money now,” he said. 
“T’m going to stick to this six-dollar job as 
long as it lasts, and then I’m going to find 
another. This firm needs ready cash. No 
hobo stuff in mine.” 

They talked about themselves until the 
girl dared remain away no longer, then she 
slipped back among the shadows from 
which she had emerged and he stole down 
the canyon to his borrowed car. Before 
turning on the lights he made sure that his 
bandanna parcel still lay in his pocket. 

“But I’ll have to find a better hiding 
place for them,” he thought. “I can’t 
carry a pocketful of diamonds around like 
this.”’ 

He set out down the lumpy canyon road. 


The hills here were not so barren as those 


at Cache Pass; now and then they sup- 
ported dense growths of manzanita, or of 
mixed scrub oak and chamisal. The canyon 
itself contained white oaks, among other 
flora. Farther down he passed mesquites 
and paloverdes. 

He was not thinking of these, but of her 
who had come out to meet him. 

“Jinny is sure some girl,’ he thought. 

As he passed out into the desert his 
elation became replaced by more compli« 
cated emotions. The coolness that descends 
like a blanket upon all desert surfaces had 


descended upon these, so that the heat of 


the day had become as a tale that is told. 
Underfoot lay the packed roadway, wind- 
swept-as clean as a floor. Yet there was no 
wind. Faint odors stole upon him from 
either side—along the higher ground the 
odor of artemisia and tarweed, along the 
lower, that of creosote bush and of grease- 
wood. 

Other desert odors there were, less pleas- 
ant. Upon descending into the bed of a 
coulee he caught an odor faintly suggestive 
of carrion or of a mountain rattlesnake. 
This odor was a stale odor, like that of a 
sick room; when the wind came up it would 
be swept out into space, replaced by the 
tang of salt air from the sea. 

The night seemed excessively still; when 
he stopped no sound anywhere could be 
heard. He understood that silence. The 
sound of his engine had caused it. Upon 
shutting off his lights and remaining motion- 
less he began to hear little sounds that were 
far from silence spring up around him—the 
faint, canarylike vocalization of a deer 
mouse, the sound of its louder drumming as 
its forefeet beat upon a yucca; the different 
drumming, more excited and more muffled, 
of a kangaroo rat; the distant bark of a 
kit fox; the snapping up of an unlucky 
moth overhead by a nighthawk. But when 
he again turned on his lights, instantly the 
faint sounds became drowned in the larger 
silence. 

“This is sure some sweet country,” he 
thought. 

He pressed on, breathing deep of the cool, 
odorous air. He had been driving among 
the tree yuccas. After a while the tree 
yuccas fell behind, replaced by the lowlier 
creosote bush. His road was leading him up- 
ward again toward the mountains. Farther 
still he passed into an artemisia belt. Then, 
sweeping around a projecting foothill, he 
found himself at the portals of another 
canyon. He was nearing his father’s ranch, 
from which he had set out. He had for- 
gotten about his diamonds. Thrusting his 
hand down his pocket, he again felt their 
sharp corners through the cloth, fingered 
them, weighed them. 

“T sure can’t carry them around with me 
like this,” he thought, “and I can’t leave 
them behind me either. I’ve got to find a 
better place to put them than under a flat 
rock on a mountain. I sure wish I had 
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(Continued from Page 230) 
asked that diamond man what people do 
a their diamonds. When I go back I 
will.” 

He had entered the other canyon. with 
considerable care, for canyon sounds travel 
far and he wished to make no noise. He did 
not have to steal into his home canyon. As 
a consequence he started up the grade with 
his muffler cut out and every light blazing. 
He made no great speed; the road did not 
permit. It was paved with sand and bowl- 
ders. Now and then it made a dash for the 
side of the mountain in order to climb over 
a projecting ledge. But he made good 
progress. 

He had been running in the floor of the 
wash, a trying thing to do in midsummer, 
and had managed to edge the car up the 
bank out of it at the end of the stretch, 
when he caught a flare of light on the canyon 
wall, as from a car somewhere above. The 
light was not strong, and it did not persist: 
He listened for sounds, but heard nothing. 

““We’re making too much noise ourselves 
to hear other people,”’ he told his steering 
wheel. 

The canyon here opened out into a little 
flat. through which his road wound in a 
black ribbon hardly wide enough for his 
wheels. The white oak trees of the other 
canyon were missing, but the flat contained 
willows and cottonwoods anda dense growth 
of wild lilac and buckthorn brush. The 
brush came sharply down to the road. 

He entered the flat thinking of the light 
he had seen, but still he heard no sounds to 
indicate the approach of a car. Then sud- 
denly he swung round a bend and both 
heard the sounds and saw the car. The car 
stood blocking the road with not a light 
showing. The sounds came from the brush 
at his left. They consisted of a peremptory 
command to halt and descend from his seat. 
The raucous tones were those of the San 
Quentin man who had yelled at him in the 
restaurant. 

“Stick ’em up, kid! We got you dead, 
see?” 

“Come a flop, and come sudden!”’ ad- 
vised a second voice from the brush at his 
right. 

“Blow his bean off!’ advised a third 
familiar voice. 

“Cut out the trembles, kid, and keep ’em 
high. That’s it. Now climb out over the 
door. Now stand against the end of this 
black gun.” 

“What do you want of me?” asked the 
boy. 

“We want that pocketful of diamonds 
you stole from your partners.” 

There was nothing the owner of the dia- 
monds could do to protect his property. 
The road was blocked in front. Against his 
side pressed the heavy muzzle of a pistol. 
He himself had no weapon. The next mo- 
ment rough fingers began searching his 
pockets. His fortune had already passed 
into other hands. 


Iv 
THINK the sheriff wired Donovan too 
curtly of his failure; the message that I 
forwarded merely stated that no diamonds 
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had been found. He and Carlatt therefore 
spent the end of the night in Piute, reaching 
the Cache Pass culvert early the next 
morning. I had not been able to go. 

The culvert was not hard to identify— 
the ground surrounding it had been tram- 
pled by many feet. Donovan knew he 
would find it empty; nevertheless he knelt 
and looked down ,its round mouth. No 
diamonds lay upon the metal floor, either 
inside or outside of a parcel, nor did the 
leather wallet that had contained them, 
whether whole or in fragments. Except for 
a windrow of sharp-elbowed pebbles, the 
culvert had in it no objects of any kind. 

“Hello!”’ cried Donovan softly. 

“Have you found anything?” asked Car- 
latt. j 

“What are those pebbles doing there?” 

“Washed in, weren’t they? These winter 
torrents have more force than you might 
think.” 

“They have,” replied Donovan. ‘But 
tell me this: How can you wash pebbles 
from the floor of an arroyo into the over- 
hanging end of a culvert twelve inches 
higher?” 

“They couldn’t have washed in,’ ad- 
mitted Carlatt. 

“Then how did they get there?” 

“Somebody must’ have placed them 
there.”’ ; 

“Who?” asked Donovan. 

Carlatt’s face lighted. 

“The one who took the diamonds!” 

“Now you’re opening a broad door. 
Who took the diamonds?” 

“Tt looks to me as if a pack rat might 
have carried them fromtheculvert. A pack 
rat would have left just such pebbles in 
their place.” 

The pack rat, common enough in the 
northern mountains, is not so common on 
the edge of this southern desert, but it occurs 
there. One of its characteristics is its love 
of a joke. It will carry away anything that 
strikes its fancy, and always leaves some in- 
congruous object for that which was taken. 
It is distinguished by a hairy tail like that 


, 


of a chipmunk and teeth that delight in cut- | 


ting into leather. In regions where furs are 
gathered, a trapper will sometimes have a 
bale of pelts cut into ribbons by one pack 
rat in one night. The present pack rat had 
probably used the shredded wallet to line 
his nest. 

“How do you trace your property after a 
pack rat has stolen it?’’ asked Donovan. 

“By finding where he went for what he 
left in its place.” 

They found the spot without much 
trouble. The sharp-elbowed pebbles alone 
would have identified it. But as I have 
said, young Healy had likewise found it. 
When Donovan saw the strewn earth and 
pebbles, and the tracks left by the boy’s 
worn shoes, his face fell. 

““We may find them hard to trace,’ he 
said. “A pack rat may have taken the 


diamonds from the culvert, but who took | 


them afterward?”’ 

**T don’t see how we are to answer that 
question,” said Carlatt. 

Donovan began analyzing the clews to 
their finder’s identity. He had no way of 
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knowing that the diamonds were seen from 
the railroad. 

He guessed that this finder had not 
traced them through the pebbles, for these 
had not been disturbed. Probably he had 
not known of the culvert. 

“Now, who would be browsing around in 
a place like this? Somesheep herder? This 
isn’t a sheep.country. Who else?” 

He pointed to the former contents of the 
bandanna—the fossil snail shell, the wing 
feather, the sprays of bladder pod and the 
Turkish rugging, the red crystal that may 
have been garnet. 

“There lies what he may have emptied 
from his handkerchief when he saw the dia- 
monds. He seems to have been collecting; 
but none of his specimens would have taken 
the eye of a trained man, except possibly 
the bladder pod, which grows at the edge of 
its range in this region. He may have been 
a student collecting along the railroad.” 

“There are millions of students,’ said 
Carlatt. 

“Yes,” replied Donovan thoughtfully, 
“millions of them, but only one with a 
pocketful of diamonds that he does not 
know were stolen. I think we had better 
return to Piute.”’ He added, “I think the 
diamonds will bring out that student’s 
hidden character. I hope it will prove to 
be a strong one.”’ 


The three San Quentin men herded young 
Healy into the car ahead without further 
speech. They did not divide their plunder; 
they did not so much as open the parcel. 
The boy saw that the car they were driving 
was an eight-cylinder Loquace, but whether 
rented or stolen he could not tell. The 
license plate had been smeared with grease 
and dust until it could not be read. 

Before leaving his car they turned out 
its lights. ! 

They seated him between two of them, 
while the third drove. As their lights 
flashed up he looked past the driver at the 
road ahead. He knew it well—it led up the 
canyon past his father’s place and then on 
through the pass above. One of his captors 
began speaking. 

“We better take him off in the desert 
away from the road,” he said. He did not 
speak of murder, but there was that in his 
voice that caused his captive to wince. 

They had gone perhaps a quarter of a 
mile and had reached a stretch of more 


| difficult road. Above them loomed the 
| mountain. On the canyon side great bowl- 


ders grazed the running board. The boy sat 
benumbed; he felt the pistol pressed against 
his ribs from the left, and at the right the 
grasp upon his wrist of the man who had 
last spoken. 

He had ceased looking at the road ahead, 
but felt its roughness through the twistings 
and lurchings of the car. 

Suddenly he felt lifted from his seat; the 
driver had jammed down the brake and 
shut off the gas. When hé looked up to see 
the reason he perceived that the road ahead 
was again blocked by a car. The canyon 
ordinarily saw perhaps three cars in a 
month; tonight it was seeing three within 
ten minutes. A moment later he heard the 
sharp command, this second time from be- 
hind an overhanging rock, for hands to go 
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into the air; and at the same instant light 
seemed to be poured into the car as from 
powerful spotlights. 

“Doler, Sharbo, Branson, you are under 
arrest!”’ he heard. | 


I think it was the way the boy still held 
up his chin that chiefly seized upon Dono- 
van’s imagination. But undoubtedly also 
it was his earlier response to the stimulus 
of ownership. The Redelos man had been 
going over the diamonds with Carlatt. 
When he had checked up the loot, he turned 
to young Healy. The San Quentin men had 
been taken aside by the deputies. 

“Everything seems to be as you found 
it,” he said. ‘‘We may need you later, but 
that’s all for tonight. Where are you going 
from here?”’ 

The boy looked him in the eye. ‘Back 
to the Yampa, to my job. I’ll just about 
get there by starting time.” 

“Then where?” 

“Then Ill rustle another job.” 

“College?’’. 

The boy colored to the ears. ‘I flunked 
out at college.” 

“Too much outside work?” 

“T couldn’t seem to make the grade.” 

“T know all about that. Expect to try it 
again?”’ 

“Tf I can earn enough money, maybe I 
will. Jinny. wants me to. This time I’m 
out for blood.” 


Donovan did not reply at once. After a |, 


moment the boy went on. 

“You said you knew all about that. Did 
you mean, you knew about my record in 
college?”’ 

“Yes. I wired yesterday.” 

“Some things I don’t understand,” per- 
sisted the other. “You told us about the 
pack rats and the culvert, but how did you 
know I found the diamonds after that?” 

“A restaurant man in Piute told me that 
you had passed through the town, and that 
you were followed. I knew you must be the 
man. The men he described as following 
you were still in town looking through the 
yards. So I followed them in turn.” 

“But how would they know where I 
went?” 

“You told them once about your home 
and your father. All they had to do was to 
guess.”’ 

“T’ll be getting back to the job,” said the 
boy. “It’s all easy when you know.” He 
hesitated. “I asked you because I knew 
Jinny would ask me.” 

' Donovan spoke more softly, as was his 
way when matters were falling to suit him. 

“T forgot to tell you,” he said; “but 
a rather large reward was offered for the 
finding of the diamonds. That’s why that 
other sheriff was so anxious to recover them 
through his own men.” 

He paused to see if his meaning had been 
guessed, but it had not. That fact also 
pleased him. He took pains to make his 
thought clear. 

“The reward now goes to you. I believe 
you will find it large enough to see you 
through college. You might explain that 
to Jinny; and you might add that it’s my 
impression you would find it large enough, 
if you’re careful, to see Jinny through col- 
lege too.”’ 
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fought one another because of personal 
spite, and struggled to defeat good causes 
just because they were supported by their 
newspaper rivals. Asa result of this pain, 
he formed the Community Development 
Association, which caused all the newspa- 
pers to work harmoniously for everything 
that would tend to benefit the city of Los 
Angeles. 

It is this association that has been largely 
responsible for the remarkable growth and 
development of Los Angeles in the last 
eight years. bi 

As has been said, nobody but Chandler 
knows into how many interests he has 


thrust a finger, though he admits to being 
an officer or director in thirty-five Cali- 
fornia corporations, including banking, 
irrigation, oil, steamship, railroad, land and 
manufacturing companies. 

When Harry Chandler speaks, the ears of 
governors, senators, representatives and 
financiers protrude nervously and flap at- 
tentively or apprehensively in the balmy 
California air. 

It is just as well that Harry Chandler 
wasn’t well when he came to California, for 
if he had been, the United States might 
have had to acquire China to provide seo 


for his activities. | 
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called Dan Miller. The big American rail- 
road car looked awful funny after them 
silly little French coaches and the forty- 
hommys-eight-chevux box cars. 

“That sure was a wonderful trip coming 
up the bay,”’ I said. 

“It sure was,” said old Dan Miller. “I 
cleaned up exactly $36.25.” 

“How do you mean?”’ I asked. 

“Well,” said Dan, “while you birds was 
on deck gawking at the view, I was down- 
stairs shooting craps with a bunch of them 
poor innocent sailors. It was a shame to 
take their money away from them, but they 
thought they were so good that they 
wouldn’t stop, and besides I ean find a bet- 
ter use for it than they can.” 

“Do you mean to say,’ I said, “that you 
missed all that wonderful scenery coming 
up the bay?” 

“T missed the scenery,” said Dan, “but I 
got something that’s worth more. I got 
$36.25. And that, added to the few hun- 
dred dollars cleaned up last week, will make 
me a good stake to start out with when I get 
discharged.” 

“T suppose,” said Charlie Hiner, “that 
you guys think you’re going to be dis- 
charged in a couple of days.” 

“Of course we are,”’ said Henry. 

“Not likely,” said the old Gloom Hound. 
“There’s too much work to be done around 
these camps. They’ll probably hang on to 
us three or four months and make us grade 
roads and dig ditches.” 

“Shut up!” said Henry. “You don’t 
know what you’re talking about.” 

Which was true. But it turned out later 
that there was a little more truth in Char- 
lie’s remarks than we thought. 

The train started and we all pressed our 
noses against the windows. Maybe that 
part of New Jersey ain’t very elegant, but 
it looked swell to us. There was American 
houses and American signs, American trol- 
ley cars and American people walking 
around. Everything looked familiar, but 
we had been away so long that it all looked 
a little strange too. And it looked awful 
good. 

We rolled along for maybe an hour or so, 
and then unloaded and marched into Camp 
Merritt. First they took us to a big de- 
lousing plant, where we spent the afternoon 
waiting our turn to get a shower and have 
our clothes steamed up. By the time we 
got through it was suppertime. 

In the evening we had an inspection in 
quarters, and when we got to bed it was so 
late we went right off to sleep in spite of the 
excitement. 

The next day they sorted out all the men 
who lived near New York—which included 
me and Henry. They marched us around 
from one office to another all day long, 
checking up our records, giving us physical 
examinations, and running through all the 
red tape that they think is necessary before 
they can let a man out of the army. 

Finally, just before supper, they got 
through and told us to come around to the 
main office and get our discharges at noon 
the next day. After supper we went back 
to the barracks and found that everybody 
was due to move out the next day. Meand 
Henry and the rest of the New York men 
would naturally leave as soon as we got our 
discharges at noon, and the rest of the men, 
who lived in different parts of the country, 
were to entrain at about the same time for 
various camps near their homes, where 
they were to be discharged. 

It was the last night the battery would be 
together, so we all gathered around a fire in 
front of the barracks and sang the old songs 
that we used to sing in France and Ger- 
many. In between songs everybody was 
telling everybody else how glad they were 
to get home, and what they expected to do 
and everything. We sure was a noisy 
bunch—all except Porky Hennessey, who, 


Scie OMnc aenrmmaniuibigienieenanee sania, Sanna —— 


as usual, was sitting off to oneside. I guess 


it was hard for him to forget that wooden 
cross beside the road at Septsarges. 

Toward the end of the evening Lieuten- 
ant Baird came along to wish us all good-by 
and good luck. 

“Baird, you old son of a gun,” said 
Henry, “‘you ain’t half bad. If you had 
only been a private instead of a lousy lieu- 
tenant, I think I would have really liked 
you a lot.” 

So we all cheered for Baird. 

Finally things quieted down, and about 
midnight me and Henry got ready to go to 
bed. 

And Henry said, “Somehow, I begin to 
feel sort of sad and dismal.” 

“Sad and dismal!” I said. “Why, you 
poor boob, this is the happiest day of our 
lives. Our army days are over.” 

“T know it,’”’ said Henry. “I’ve looked 
forward to this day for a long, long time, 
but now it is here I begin to feel kind of 
sorry.” 

“Why?” I asked, 

“Well,” said Henry, “I’ve cussed the 
army and I’ve hated the army but when I 
think about leaving it forever, I seem to get 
homesick for it even before I’ve left.” 

“You're getting as gloomy as Charlie,” 
I said. 

“Just think!’ said Henry. “Never again 
will we sleep in a pup tent in the mud of the 
Argonne Forest, and never again will the 
good old battery go rolling along the roads 
of France.” 

“Right you are,” I said. 
good thing it won’t.” 

“Never again,” said Henry, “will I hear 
the howl of a German shell. You know,” he 
went on, “I’d kind of like to hear a German 
shell again. Remember how they used to 
come sailing over the hill at Septsarges? 
We listened to the music of them things so 
long that it’s hard to get along without it. 
Yes, sir, I’d give a good deal right now just 
to hear one of them old shells screeching 
past overhead.”’ 

“Henry,” I said, ‘‘you’re getting crazy 
in your old age.” 

“Probably so,” said Henry. “While the 
war was going on I hated it like poison, but 
now that it’s over and I look back at jes JL 
almost begin to enjoy it, and I hate to leave 
the old army, honest I do. Good old army! 
Good old war!” 

“T think it’s time we went to bed,” I said. 
“Good night.” 

We turned in. 

The next morning after breakfast a little 
lieutenant that I never seen before came 
into the barracks and handed a written 
order to the top sergeant. The top sergeant 
looked around, and me and Henry was the 
first two he happened to see. He called us 
over. , 

“Youse guys,” he said, “will be on camp 
kitchen police today.” 

“What’s the idea?” said Henry. 

“They are short of help over at the camp 
kitchen,” said the sergeant. “They need 
two extra men, and it has been ordered that 
this battery furnish them.” 

“But we can’t go,” said Henry. “We 
get our discharges at noon.” 

“You ain’t got them yet,” said the ser- 
geant. “You're still in the army and you'll 
do as you’re told, and no back talk from 
you either.” : 

So we had to go. We lined up outside 
with thirty or forty other men that had also 
been caught for K. P. duty. These birds 
was all from an S. O. S. outfit which had 
just returned from Tours. 

The little lieutenant marched us over 
past the camp mess hall and halted us just 
outside the big kitchen. It seems that this 
kitchen was run by a detail of cooks that 
stayed at the camp permanently. The 
K. P.’s they used to grab from whatever 
outfits happened to be there temporarily. 
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“You men,’’ he announced, “‘ will remain 
on this detail all day, and I want to warn 
you that I won’t stand for any loafing or 
any foolishness. You will not leave this 
kitchen until you are dismissed this eve- 
ning. The cooks will tell you what you are 
to do. Fall out!” 

Right away I decided I didn’t like this 
looey. I guess he had fought the whole 
war right there at Camp Merritt. Anyway, 
he had a couple of silver service stripes. He 
was a mean-looking cuss; I had a feeling we 
might get into trouble with him, and as it 
turned out, we did. 

We all filed into the kitchen, and it was a 
great big building with a lot of ranges at 
one end and a lot of supplies and other junk 
piled around. There was a lot of hard- 
boiled-looking cooks, and as soon as we 
came in a couple of them walked over to put 
us to work. 

“Holy Moses!” said Henry. “If the 
dirty bums make us stick around here all 
day we won’t be able to get our discharges 
until tomorrow. And if we can’t leave this 
kitchen we can’t even say good-by to the 
bunch.” 

Just then one of the cooks grabbed 
Henry and took him off somewhere, and an- 
other one grabbed me and a couple of other 
guys and took us outside to a place where 
they had about two dozen dirty old G. I. 
cans. He gave us some brushes and soap 
powder, and showed us a hose that ran hot 
water. 

“You fellers can wash these cans,” he 
said, ‘‘and when I say wash ’em, that’s 
what I mean. They got to be washed hard 
and they got to be washed clean. And 
when you get done, let me know, and I’ll 
tell you what to do next. All right, get 
busy.” 

And he went back to the kitchen. 

A G. I. can is a thing something like an 
ash can, and they use them in the army to 
cook stuff in and make coffee and one thing 
and another. These particular cans was 
extra large and extra dirty. They had 
been using them to make soup, and they 
was thick with grease. 

We squirted hot water into three or four 
of them, and threw in some soap powder 
and began sloshing around with the brushes. 
We none of us had any overalls or fatigue 
clothes, and right away I slopped a lot of 
greasy water on my pants. After that I 
worked very slow and cautious. These was 
the pants I would have to wear when I left, 
and I didn’t want to go home all over 
grease and smelling of soup. 

The work went on slow and dismal, and 
after about: five minutes the nasty little 
lieutenant came walking by. 

He stepped right up to me and said, 
“Snap out of it, there, you! A little more 
pep ! ” 

So I made a show of speeding up a bit. 
“Yes, sir,’ I said, and hated myself for 
saying it. But what can a poor private 
do? As the lieutenant left I thumbed my 
nose at his back, which made me feel a little 
better but not much. 

I decided it was about time I went and 
got a drink of water. I left the other guys 
messing around with the old cans and 
walked down to the far end of the building 
where there was a hydrant that ran cold 
water. There was no cup, so I had to prac- 
tically stand on my head for a while to get 
a drink. When I finally came up for air 
who should I see arriving but good old 
Henry. His eyes was all red and there was 
a couple of tears running down his face. 

““What’s the matter with you?”’ I asked. 

“Onions,” he said. ‘Can you imagine 
that? Here it is my last day in the army 
and they make me peel onions—bushels 
and bushels of them.” 

Henry washed his eyes and his face, and 
had a drink and then we lighted up a couple 
of cigarettes. 

“It’s a hell of a life, ain’t it?’’ I said. 

Henry nodded very mournful, and we 
leaned up against the building and rested 
ourselves awhile. All of a sudden we heard 
somebody yelling at us from across the 
road. 


“Don’t you men ever salute an officer?” | 


EVENING POST 


We looked up. It was a big fat. major. 
We came to attention in a hurry and sa- 
luted, while the major walked up and 
scowled at us. 

“Take those cigarettes out of your 
mouths,” he said. 

We did. 

“How long have you been in the army?”’ 

“Two years, sir,’ said Henry. 

“And don’t you know you aren’t sup- 
posed to salute with a cigarette in your 
mouth?”’ 

“T forgot, sir,” said Henry. 

“No excuse. And why didn’t you salute 
in the first place?”’ 

““We didn’t see you, sir.” 

“Tt’s your business to see me. A good 
soldier is always on the dlert.” 

He stared at us for a minute or two very 
ferocious, while we stood respectfully at 
attention. 

“‘T’ll let you off this time,’’ he said fi- 
nally. ‘‘But the next time you fail to 
salute me I shall have to report you to your 
commanding officer.” He walked away. 

“Tf I stick around this place much 
longer,’ said Henry, “I’m liable to kill 
somebody.” 

“All right,” I said. “Let’s see if we 
can’t ooze away from here.” 

We looked around, and none of the cooks 
was in sight, so we sidled off behind the 
next building, and from there we sort of 
slunk along a little fence and around a 
couple of corners and back to our barracks. 

We sat around for maybe an hour or 
more, and then all of a sudden I happened 
to look’ out the window and saw three 
squads of infantry arriving with rifles and 
bayonets. An old sergeant came in and 
spoke to our top sergeant, and our top 
sergeant came in and grabbed me and 
Henry. : 

“T thought youse guys were over on 
K. P.,” he said. 

““We were,” said Henry, “‘but we had to 
come back just a minute.” 

“‘ All right,”’ said the top, ‘‘you can just 
go along with this guy. He wants you.” 

We followed the sergeant outside, where 
we found that the three squads of men 
with rifles and bayonets was part of the 
camp guard, and they had with them nine- 
teen prisoners lined up in double rank. The 
prisoners turned out to be men from the 
Tours S. O. S. outfit, who had been on 
K. P. and had walked off. Me and Henry 
fell in at the end of the line. 

“Attention!’’ yelled the sergeant. 

Around the corner of the barracks came 
the little lieutenant that had taken us over 
to the kitchen in the morning. 

“How many did you get altogether?” 
he asked the sergeant. 

“‘Twenty-one, sir.” 

The lieutenant laughed a nasty little 
laugh. Then he turned to us, stuck out his 
chin and made a speech. He said, ‘‘There 
has been altogether too much insubordina- 
tion around this camp. This morning you 
men were assigned to a regularly ordered 
detail of kitchen police. Two hours later I 
find you backin your barracks, loafing. You 
are a bunch of quitters and slackers, and 
you are guilty of deliberate disobedience of 
orders. I don’t know why it is, but you 
men from overseas seem to forget all about 
discipline as soon as you get back to Amer- 
ica. You seem to think you can do as you 
please. You seem to think you're too good 
for kitchen police. But I’llshow you. When 
I get through with you, you'll know you 
are in the army all right. Your overseas 
discipline may have been sloppy and lax, 
but now you’re here you'll find out what it 
means to be a soldier.” 

“This guy musta won the war,”’ came a 
loud whisper from the rear rank. 

‘“‘Who said that?”’ asked the looey, run- 
ning forward. Nobody seemed to know, 
and the looey couldn’t spot who it was. 
After five minutes’ questioning he went 
back and finished his speech. 

“You aren’t the first overseas men to 
make trouble here. There has been so 
much insubordination that I have gotten 
good and sick of it. Last week, six’ over- 
seas men sneaked out of-a kitchen-police 
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—because it 
deodorizes as it 
cleans. 

This new skin 
cleanser is won- 
derfully fine for 

regular use On | sf anaes mncon cas 
face, hands and | sanses-correns-wnirens | 
in the bath. — : 
Washes off stains, dirt and grease 
without irritation to the skin. 


Women too find Wuarte Wircn invaluable 
toremove fruit, berry and vegetable stains; 
it keeps the skin soft, white and refreshed. 
Warre Wrrcn lathers freely in hot or cold 
water. Softens Hard Water. 


Comes in sanitary screw-top can — 


“Every Shake a Fresh Cake” 


Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply, send 
us his name and 25c. for a full size can. 


NortH AMERICAN DyzE CorPOoRATION 
Dept. S, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Fame |: _ 
COVERS? 14 a 
4 illustrated 

Smart Biltmore covers keep dainty frocks 
clean, They increase trade-in value of car. 
Made of high-grade striped seat cover fab- 
ric, complete for seats, backs, sides, doors. 
Wearing surfaces trimmed with colored 
leatherette. Convenient pockets. Glove 
fasteners make easy to detach and clean. 
Ten years’ seat cover tailoring experience 
backs.our guarantee of quality and perfect 


fit. We make covers for all cars. If your 
car is not listed write us. 
Buick Essex Jewett Chrysler 
ees Dodge Hudson Overland $14.00 
UGidemobile-Stiidebaker, Willys-Knight 


Ford coupes, $5.25; sedans, $9.85. 


Department Stores and Car Dealers—Write 
us. We have a plan that assures volume. 


ILIMORF 


“BUILT BETTER" 
Smart, Detachable Seat Covers 


Send no money—check full information 
Please send set of Biltmore Covers express pre- 


paid, subject to examination. If satisfied, I will 
pay expressman price of covers only. 


ADULT TRAIL <8, , Bude aeeak ati ssncschhessvetansoatensancadedeagesnaopeel 
PAYLESS se tacete san s< nce eusen dias copa axctincaciceu sutvseecepeuweshsacscouesieowe 


INamie@rOfeCa tee. cars,-asiversesanxacr Weae Of Car conc: - reverse 


Color art leather 
trim desired: 
Gray 


4 passenger 
O 5 passenger Sedan 
O) Coupe OD 2 door Blue 
O Brougham Tan 


Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co., 314 Main St., 
Cincinnati, O. ‘‘Makers of STIK-TITEtop patch.” 
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“T was determined 
to start a business 


“T didn’t have the capital,” continued W. 
D. Blair of New York, “but I knew from 
past experience in representing you in spare 
time that persistent effort and a desire to 
succeed would bring success.” 

Today Mr. Blair has established a fast- 
growing business which is paying him lib- 
erally every month, which will pay him 
more and more as the months roll by. 


You Can! 


If you have a like desire to succeed there’s 
no reason why, as our local subscription rep- 
resentative, you cannot increase your income 
by $1.00 to $1.50 an hour for spare time; or 
earn $25.00 or more.a week for full time. 


Now Let Us Establish You 
in a Well Paying Business 


A complete initial outfit for immediate 
* profitable work, without charge. 


a) All the supplies and equipment you need, 
* at all times, without cost to you. 


We furnish: 5 A series of illuminating booklets on just 


how to succeed and, each month,-a sales 
magazine devoted to tested money- 
bringing plans, without charge. 


4 Personal codperation in correspondence 
* of trained sales directors. 


Only a few hours of your spare time when 
convenient. 


You furnish: 


No Investment, No Experience Needed 


Earn cash profits from the first day in a permanent ever- 
expanding business. Like other subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentleman, you may make as much as 


$25.00 aWeek EXTRA. 


Sa ak emer a Clip Here for Details-—-----------------+ 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
383 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How might I start a local business of my own? 


Name 


Strecha™ 


City 


GLOWNITE__ $450 


\ Campbell’s Automatic “RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker Range Se 


Really a sensation—everybody wants < 


This dependable and 
handsome radium dial 
dash clock will show 
correct time night or 
day. You can easily at- 


one. Does everything any good range 
will do and also provides for the waterless way 
of cooking vegetables, etc., retaining health 
building mineral salts and vitamins. Has 
18 inch oven for baking, large electric- 
fireless cooker for boiling, double electric % 
grill on top for frying, etc. Oven heat 
automatically regulated—turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed, 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 


tach it yourself to the 
dash. Vibration proof | 
—rustproof, 

From your dealer 

or direct from us. 


will amaze you: Mail postal orletter today. t 5 
William Campbell Co., 1015 Union Ay. 
Alliance, Ohio, | Georgetown, Ontario 
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detail. They thought they were smart, 
just as you think you are smart. And I 
had them arrested, tried and sentenced to 
three months at hard labor—which is just 
what is going to happen to you. You are 
under arrest and you will be tried tomor- 
row. I know how to handle men like you.” 

Then he let out that old, old remark, 
which is known so well to all buck privates. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “take their names.”’ 

The sergeant was a tough bozo—big and 
ferocious-looking, with red hair and freck- 
les. He came down the line, writing each 
man’s name on a little hunk of paper. I 
never seen a sergeant yet that didn’t seem 
to have a little hunk of paper somewheres 
in his pocket that he could drag out to 
write names on. 

When he got opposite us we noticed 
that he had a couple of gold service stripes, 
one wound stripe, and the four green ivy 
leaves of the 4th Division. Now, me and 
Henry each had a couple of gold service 
stripes, one wound stripe and the four 
green ivy leaves of the 4th Division. The 
sergeant seen this when he looked us over, 
but instead of softening him down any it 
made him more hard-boiled than ever. He 
give us a dirty look, and me and Henry 
give him back just as good. 

“You come from a real outfit,’”’ he said, 
sort of sarcastic. “How did you get in with 
this bunch?” 

“T can’t see as that’s any of your busi- 
ness,’”’ said Henry. “It looks like you once 
belonged to a real outfit yourself. How do 
you happen to be taking names for this 
chicken-liver bunch?”’ 

“If you want to know,” said the sergeant 
in a nasty voice, “I used to be in the 39th 
Infantry.. I come in here in a casual com- 
pany last month, and while I was celebrat- 
ing my safe return I got so pie-eyed drunk 
that I reénlisted for two years.” 

“TI didn’t suppose anybody could get as 
drunk as that,’’ I said. 

“Shut up,” said the sergeant. ‘“‘What’s 
your names?” 

We gave him our names, and then he 
said, ‘‘ You birds talk too much. After this 
you better keep them silly mouths shut. 
And remember, if your names is on this list, 
you get put in the guardhouse, and tried, 
and soaked three months at hard labor be- 
fore you get your discharges.” He give us 
another hard-boiled look and curled his lip 
at us. “If your names was left off this list, 
you wouldn’t get put in no guardhouse, you 
wouldn’t get tried and you would get your 
discharges on time. But you got a fat 
chance—da fat chance!’’ And with this 
pleasant thought he left us and continued 
on down the line. 

If ever-I wanted to kill a guy, it was that 
sergeant. 

After he had finished taking the names 
he marched up to the looey, saluted very 
snappy and handed him the list. 

The looey gave it to a fat corporal that 
was standing with the guard. 


June 


“‘Corporal,’’ he said, “take the 
ers down to the guardhouse and t 
over to the sergeant of the guard { 
for trial by the summary court t; 
Have him copy the list, and } 
original to my office so I can 
charges made out this afternoon,’ 

“Prisoners, count off!” yelled 
poral. We counted. “Squad 
march!” And we marched off, ec 
surrounded by the three squads of 
toting guards. The looey and th 
Division sergeant walked away 
opposite direction. | 

When we reached the guardh 
sergeant of the guard came out, an 
corporal gave him the list and ¢ 
about it. The sergeant turned to 

“Come forward as I call you 
Private James O’Dowd!” A jj 
came out very mournful, and they 
him in the door. ‘Private Nicho 
covitch!”” And another poor victin, 
out. One after another all the nar 
called, until everybody but me an 
had gone in. | 

“What are you two birds doing 
said the sergeant. ‘ 

“Ask that corporal. He brow 
said Henry. | 

“They’re prisoners,” said the ( 

“What’s your names?” asked | 
geant. 

We told him. 

“Not on the list,” said the eorpe 

“What do you want to do wit) 
asked the sergeant. | 

“Tf they ain’t on my list,”’ said 
poral, “I ain’t responsible for ’em. © 
take ’em or leave ’em, sarge.” 

“Tf they ain’t on the list I ain’t 
sible for ’em, either,’’ said the s 
“and I don’t want ’em cluttering 
place here. To hell with ’em.” He 
over at us. ‘“‘Move on, you ty 
yelled, “and don’t let me ketch you 
back here, or I’ll report you for tr 
get into this guardhouse without 
authority.”’ 

Me and Henry left. We was s 
them other birds in there, but wee 
do nothing for them, so we chased ¢ 
fast as we could. We found our dis 
waiting for us at the main office, | 
just had time to holler good-by to 1 
of the bunch before they left on the 
ous trains. And two hours later 4 
standing on the deck of the Fort Le: 
boat, safely out of the army and bo) 
New York and home. | 

“Henry,” I said, “I guess thi 
kitchen-police-guardhouse party ha, 
you change your mind about lovi 
army so damn much, hasn’t it?” 

“Not entirely,’ said Henry. “G¢ 
army! Good old war! It’s given us 
thing to talk about and think about 
the rest of our lives. I wouldn’l 


missed it for ten thousand dollars, © 
wouldn’t reénlist for ten million!” 


DRAWN BY G, B. INWOOD 


If They Sold Booze Instead of Gasoline 


Now within Reach, o 


yore all the details of 
3 construction which go 
\ to achieve atmosphere 
idividuality in a house, Forged Iron 
‘vare has always held important place. 
el, with the continually spreading 
dacy to build “period homes” of Eliza- 
ha, Spanish, Colonial and other types, 
ul for such hardware has become 


visal. 


ir, now makers of the famous McKinney 
gs have brought within reach of all the 
st beautiful examples of Forged Iron 
rare one could wish! 


f designs themselves are grouped under 
rlassifications: the Heart design, the 
ij the Curley Lock and the Etruscan. 
tof these, evolved by practicing archi- 
‘of high standing after months of pains- 
iy research, represents an authoritative 
stretation of the spirit of earlier crafts- 
nip. 


‘: Heart, Tulip and Curley Lock are 
ity of Colonial extraction, but 
gaptable to other period build- 
ss well. The Etruscan reflects 
st in metal artisanship as de- 
02d by the southern European 
ids three centuries ago. 


Es 


Ya may go to progressive mer- 
its who sell Builders’ Hardware 
ind the new McKinney Forged 
Mpieces on display. This fact 
it2lf is an innovation. You will 
dhat all pieces essential to the 
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The makers of McKinney Hinges an- 
swer the call for reasonably priced 
Forged Iron Hardware... now on dis- 
play by Builders’ Hardware Merchants 


McKINNEY 
FORGED IRON 
HARDWARE 
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Whether you are building of stone, 
brick, wood or stucco, you will find 
all necessary allowances have been 
made to assure accurate application. 


The cost of outfitting a home com- 
plete is remarkably small in relation to 
results achieved. Those who do not desire to 
use Forged Iron throughout, however, may 
wish to start with a front door set, then per- 
haps take the lower floor, and gradually ex- 
tend toa full application from ground to roof. 


One further point may be stressed about 
McKinney Forged Iron: it is rustproofed 
and completed in three different finishes: 
Dead Black Iron, Rusty Iron, Relieved Iron 
—sometimes referred to as Gray Iron, Flem- 


ish Iron, Swedish Iron and Half-Polished Iron. 


Special note: Architects everywhere have 
been notified and sent catalogs of McKinney 
Forged Iron Hardware. Your architect will 
gladly be of service in helping you to carry out 
to completeness the “atmosphere” of his plans. 


Send for This Beautiful Free Brochure 

To make possible a thorough appreciation 
of the varied uses of Forged Iron, McKinney 
offers a beautiful new Brochure. It presents 
ten studies showing authentic appli- 
cations of Forged Iron Hardware to 
the four main types of entrances, 1n- 
terior doors, two types of shutters, 
French doors, casement windows 
and cabinets. Send for this Brochure 
at once. Then visit your Builders’ 
Hardware Merchant and make your 
selection. If he has not yet received 
his stock, let us know. 


Force Division 


iting of your house are avail- 
lebeautiful hinge straps, H & L 
1g plates, drop ring and lever 
Mes, entrance door handle sets, 
hand mortise latches, door pulls, 
s| plates, knockers, shutter dogs 
djasement sash fasteners. 


Three delightful pieces 
of the Etruscan design. 
The drop ring handle 
1s used on the interior 
of the entrance door 
shown with the en- 
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Kindly send me your Free Brochure on 
McKinney Forged Iron Hardware. 
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SHAVING 
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— a Splash of Tingling 


Coolness for the FACE 


ou wash off the lather; dry your face—then what? Powder 
y isn’t just right. It’s too dry—blots up the natural moisture 
from your skin. Greases? Not these hot days. 


~ But Aqua Velva—now, you’re on the right track! A few 
drops in the palm of your hand, slapped on the newly shaven 
skin, give the face a cool, refreshing tingle—keep it smooth and 


comfortable all day long. 


Aqua Velva does these five refreshing things to your face: 


First: It gives your face an in- 
vigorating, lively tingle. 

Second: It sterilizes and helps to 
heal each tiny cut and scrape. 


Third: It has a fine, fresh, manly 


fragrance. 

Fourth: It helps the skin in its 
fight against sun and wind and 
exposure. 

Fifth: It conserves the needed 


natural moisture in the skin. 
(Powder absorbs this necessary 
moisture—leaves the skin dry.) 
Aqua Velva conditions your face 
and keeps it just as comfortable 
all day long as Williams Shaving 
Cream J/eaves it. 
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FOR USE AFTER SHAVING 
Made by the makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


en 


Your dealer can supply you 
with the large 5-ounce bottle 
of Aqua Velva at soc (60c in 
Canada). If he is out of it, we 
will see that you get it by 
mail, postpaid on receipt of 
price. You need only a few 
drops after shaving, so that 
Aqua Velva costs almost 
nothing a day to use. 

We want you to try this 
clear sparkling after-shaving 
liquid at our expense. Send 
the coupon or a postcard for 
generous sample bottle FREE. 
We are confident that you will 
become a steady user. 


Cfree trial offer! 


SEND COUPON BELOW 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 46A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva 
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Tlhe Poets’ Corm 


Before a Photograph 


Hew can I ever speak what here is said 


So fully and so sweetly in a glance? 
How can I ever write what here is read 


By all who look upon you? Yet, perchance, ° 


For those who may not see you I can trace 
The shadow of your beauty; indicate 

With words the revelation of your face, 
And marvel where I cannot imitate. 

So might a clumsy schoolboy with a line 
Of chalk upon a slate contrive a star, 
And weep because his copy does not shine, 
But is a lifeless thing, as copies are. 

Yes, thus before your loveliness am I— 
A schoolboy gazing sadly at the sky. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


The Choice 


1p a poet I could wed, 
Upon whose verses sweet 

My soul could readily be fed; 
But if I ever wish to eat 

Some butter on my daily bread, 
I'd better take the beau instead 
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Who has a lot inside his purse, 
Though vacant lots are in his h 
I can’t decide which would bey 
Shall food, or brains, be thinly 
A marriage is a dreadful curse 
It means for butter or for verse 


—Alice 4 


To Housewives, in Ju 


iE YOUR husband is a hou 
Housewife, leave and go, 
If a kitchen is your spouse, 
Oh, I know | 
How tired a housewife grows | 
Who loves her house devotedly, 
Her spouse, the house, devoted 
Tf your husband is a house, 
Now that it’s July, | 
From your too exacting spouse 
Housewife, fly! 
Flirt with trails and sails and 
And when your vacation’s don 
When you come back home an 
How that house will welcome y 
—Mary Carolyn 
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Copyright 1 6 " d States Gypsum Co. 


5 10se who will shortly embark upon their first home-making venture and Sheetrock is fireproof. It will not warp or buckle. It is 
t aust make each dollar count, here is a happy thought. Remodel some low in first cost, and costs nothing at all to maintain. 
mortable, old house rich in the charm and beauties of other days—remodel 


stalls with Sheetrock. Your dealer in lumber or building supplies has 


Sheetrock, in any quantity you may require. Be 
the Sheetrock Walls will give the old place all the qualities of freshness and sure you get the genuine Sheetrock — made only 
Miess you desire without detracting from its original atmosphere of “hominess.” \ by the United States Gypsum Company —every 


nso Sheetrock comes to the assistance of your needs and purse. Made of pure board branded with the USG Sheetrock label. 


Pim, the standard wall and ceiling material since ancient times, Sheetrock makes 


tanent walls and ceilings at low cost. Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effec- 


tive barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
aétrock comes in broad, high sheets that need only to be nailed to the joists and \ ratovies, Inc. 

uding. It saws and nails like lumber —fine for remodeling and repairs. It is rigid, 
ic and uniformly smooth, offering a perfect surface for any decoration — wall paper, 
tit: or Textone, the wonderful decorative medium for textured and toned interior walls. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The WALLBOARD 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


dens selected from National Architectural Prize 


Onst for $1.00. Mail Fi fing D i inoi 
i Bue rpeach eros ae Pearectos Devt. Dept. 30, 205 West. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
0, Illinois, re T S Send me free booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 
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Old Dutch assures 


Nealthful Clrantiness 


in the Refrigerator 


An Important Health Protection 


Whether you have the most elaborate electrical refrigerator or the smallest ice-chest, safe- 
guard it with healthful cleanliness by cleaning it regularly with Old Dutch. This keeps it sweet, 
sanitary and wholesome—a most important health protection especially in the summer time. 


Old Dutch assures Healthful Cleanliness because of its superior quality and distinctive 
character. It removes all visible dirt and the dangerous invisible impurities as well. 


Old Dutch is a scientific product, its foundation is a natural detergent; free from harsh, 
scratchy grit, acid and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles 
are flaky and flat shaped; they make complete contact with the surface and like thousands of tiny 
erasers remove all uncleanliness without scratching the surface. 


Do not complicate your cleaning by using scratchy cleaners. Their sharp pointed particles 
make scratches which not only mar the surface but hold and accumulate dirt and impurities. 


As Healthful Cleanliness is the safeguard to health, so Old Dutch is your safeguard*to 


healthful cleanliness. 


There’s nothing else like it 
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THESE SIX POINTS IN THREE SIZED BARRELS: 
Uribe iath Crt, Goes ne 
Screen Yredains (Ane 
Ee STi Th Broad PRT ~ >, 


Lady Duofold $5 
Cord 50c extra 


Undiscovered Charm 


in Your Handwriting 


2, 


Be 
Parker Qs 
Over-size > 2 
Duofold ke 
$7 ‘ve 

z\6 OT even your photograph is so expressive 
} S : N as your handwriting. People picture you 
ee ae by it wherever it is seen. 
as Is it characterful, charming, virile? Has it per- 
a sonality, or is it commonplace? 
ce aa If it lacks vitality people may think you have 


prematurely aged. Or its fine formations may 

suggest hidden talents and culture. Grapholo- 
> > gists state that handwriting reveals character in 
nS ; more than 450 ways. 

Hence it is easy for a misfit pen to do you 
much injustice. Yet a pen well mated to your 
hand in Point and in Grip can transmit to paper 
the full charm and power that your handwrit- 
ing is capable of reflecting. 

That’s why the world has found new inspira- 
tion in writing with Parker Duofold Pens. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE 


Red and Black 
Color Combination 
Reg. Trade Mark 


~ Duofold Jr. $5 


Not even your photograph can portray such personality if your Pen 
is like this in Size, Point and Balance 


The Over-size Grip for large masculine 
hands; the Junior-size Grip for small masculine 
hands; the slender Lady Duofold for women’s 
slim fingers. 

And there are six different points in each of 
these Grips—Extra Fine, Fine, Medium, Broad, 
Stub and Oblique. 

These points are polished to frictionless 
smoothness, and skilfully tempered to yield to 
any hand, yet resume their original shape. And 
they’re guaranteed 25 years for wear and me- 
chanical perfection, 

Try the Parker Duofolds at the nearest pen 
counter — find your size and your point. And 
choose yout color—rich Black and Gold, or the 
Black-tipped Lacquer-red—handsome to carry, 
hard to mislay. 


, WISCONSIN * OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO + ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


i a f din iy Cc Parker Duofold Pencils 
3 to match the pens: 
U.S. Pat. Office Lady Duofold, $3 
(0) is Over-sizeJr., $3.50 
With Lucky Curve Feed & and 25-year Point | 


Lady Duofold $5 aaa | 
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ILLUSTRATED ye 
WYNCIE KING tb 
| 
and as an intimate friend attending the birth of the iy | 
Dawes Plan, one could see clearly why the world, par- 1] 
ticularly in its attitude toward us, had arrived at the Rabb La A 
beginning of a period of irritability. i } 


/Y EW currents have begun to flow in our for- 
\ eign affairs. Old problems have wilted; 

new questions have bloomed. Though in 
XN the main the stream of our relationship with 
orld maintains its traditional course, there are 
l' and little whirlpools around the feet of Kellogg 


We arenot popular. We may as well accept the fact for Pent 
what it is worth. That unpopularity is not based on funda- i \ » 
mental grounds. It is not permanent. It is not so deep- fe 
seated as the reasons for trust in us. But there is no | 


{on international relationship a President and 
‘cretary of State must engage in a trick play of 
«kind, must do something to throw the world 
rnust act always like apparatus going to a fire. 
“se contact with any good operating foreign 
ty or department in any country reveals that 
Face of the world depends less upon hurried and 
tg miracle workers than upon the good and wise 
Vistration of the daily routine and of the current 
ms which come up between nation and nation. 
€n affairs and foreign policy are made in a plant 
ted to the worthy output of a traditional trade 
n rather than to the manufacture of novelties. 


in its dress but trouble-dodging in its nakedness. AUB)! 
If anyone is used to scanning the foreign press, our un- \ { 


f 
iiss : j } 
denying it. It risesfrom Europe, particularly from the large i iq 
barely were moving when Hughes stepped out. powers, like a warm steam. It sends us a mist of suspicion . i "| 
I see clearly the real significance of our foreign from Latin America, where we are now in an awkward ar- J a) 
i it is necessary to put aside the foolish notion, bitration. It flows from the Far East, where our indulgence eh. 1 ! ( | 
15 up hysterically since the war, that in order to of poor old floundering China may be considered idealistic \ ! 
iy 


popularity is apparent. It is generally apparent. If one 
goes to foreign dinner tables, where the curtain of mere 
perfunctory politeness is allowed to be brushed aside, our if 
unpopularity is apparent. The warm love of us which fol- 
lowed some of our undoubted generosity since the war— 
for we have borne almost single-handed the brunt of relief (i 
measures—has cooled. i 
“Virtue?” roars one of the statesmen of Europe. ‘Of hy 
course you were virtuous! You made virtue hideous!”’ 
“Aid?” says another. “You give us aid! You give us Ht Hi 
talk and we have the taxes.” ii i} 


-‘eatest service our State Department can render We Cannot Expect Them to Have the Unmixed Emotion of No dislike is quite so difficult as an unreasonable and iN 
Othe design of new extreme fashion plates; it is Gladness at Our Good Fortune unreasoning dislike. If there are sound reasons for dislike j 
Se Comes into make suits which they may be removed; it is impossible, however, to pre- i 
‘apted to our tried American patterns, rather than to those of the international scribe an overnight cure for dislike which cannot give a coherent statement of its rea- | 
i's who clamor from the paid lecture platform that unless we accept their designs sons. There is nothing to say to a lady who merely reiterates, ‘‘I no longer love you.” } 
ve no foreign policy. Peace and good relations between nation and nation are not We are the victim of a vague indictment, but it is none the less expressive and real. i 
i from a hat like a magician’s rabbit; they are woven by the shuttle of a daily | Those who follow the currents in world feeling no longer have doubt of it. The offi- y 

| 


'ss and the painstaking and patient work of mending broken threads. cial world knows it from its reports; the unofficial world gleans it from the cables and iN 
\ged by the quality of this kind of real close-to-the-ground administration of mouths of travelers. The voices from European parliaments carry the message; letters 
\ affairs, the Department of State under Kellogg has been a good mill. Andit are sent from agents of our home organizations who are now abroad. l 
®n a good mill at a time when difficulties beset it, when in the offing new problems An example is a published letter sent to Arthur Judson Brown, secretary of the Board i 
“their bows into our harbor, and when without a doubt the world, in spite of its | of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, from a constant traveler in Europe: 
‘gains, has come to a period of new fretfulness and excusable petulance. ; ' ‘ awe | 
ne had been sitting where Kellogg sits, particularly if one had had his experience “Things are in an awful muddle! The separate hatreds of Europe are combining into i NY | 
Massador to Great Britain and as one of the negotiators at the London Conference __ one grand hatred for America, For the first time in all my experience I am feeling the 
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effect of the suspicions and fears, as well as the jealousy of 
others, for me as an American. We are being openly 
blamed for the failure at Geneva. We are looked upon as 
an impecunious ne’er-do-well looks upon the pawnbroker 
who loans him money, and no matter how much the bor- 
rower may be despised by his neighbors, they all join him 
in expressing and showing in other ways their contempt for 
the money lender.” 


This wave of unpopularity need not be emphasized un- 
less it is for the purpose of drawing it to the attention of all 
Americans, not in a sensational form, not to stir up trouble 
and ill will, but rather to analyze its causes and suggest 
that we may have come to a juncture where patience may 
have to be our foreign policy. Ta 

Familiarity with European cross currents makes it no 
difficult task to set forth the causes for our present decline 
in the esteem of certain foreign nations. 

Frankness compels us to admit at once that the meddling 
we did in peacemaking in Europe rode us toward that fall. 
Our representatives’ contribution to new map making 
helped to Balkanize Europe. Our representatives’ assent 
to impossible reparation exactions gave rise to the need for 
our 85 per cent scaling-down repair job by the Dawes Plan. 
Our representatives’ contrivance of a supergovernment 
which, as a political, as distinguished from a social-service 
machine, failed to obtain our adherence and now fails to 
work, brings vague resentments such as occur to the owner 
of a leaky craft toward a designer and builder who was too 
wise to ship as a member of the crew. 

In short, the glories of a volunteer peacemaker and plan 
giver were transitory. The reaction of resentment is not 
against our aloofness except upon the ground that misery 
loves company. I have never been able to obtain a logical 
explanation from those who assert that the United States 
could have made the League work as a European political 
machine; I have never been able to find a European 
statesman who did not in his heart regard our independence 
of policy and action as a matter for envy and an assurance 
that our helpfulness, whatever it might be, was free to 
move without being caught in the barbed wire of the old 


.animosities. But the God-given oceans around us, the 


God-given resources beneath us, furnish an unjolly con- 
trast to the condition of the European who recognizes the 
difference of his own position. 


Loans That Lose Friends 


E SOMETIMES ~—indeed, we almost always—forget 

our own situation or fail utterly ever to realizeit. We 
forget that nowhere in the world, past or present, has there 
been a land or a people so endowed with general comforts, 
with luxuries passed so far down toward the great masses 
that the poor are capitalists and the danger of softness at 
the top already afflicts us. It is no wonder that those who 
stand where the ownership of radios and automobiles, fur 
stoles and silk stockings is not so far flung, and where the 
wind is a bit chill and the goose is low and the taxes high, 
may look in our windows with confused feelings. We can- 
not expect them to have the unmixed emotion of gladness; 
we cannot expect them to clap their hands constantly and 
dance for joy at our good fortune. If they fail in repulsing 
the gnawing of envy, let us not fail in maintaining tolerance 
and patience, for mercy’s sake! 


[rm 
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If they see coddled ladies and gentlemen buying gowns 
or divorces at high prices in Paris, we may do well to under- 
stand their point of view. Said one small shopkeeper in 
France to me with good humor, “‘Only if I wanted to be 
like these Americans would I hate them.” 

We would be blind indeed if we failed to look at our- 
selves with the eyes of those overseas vexed by political and 
financial uncertainty who, failing to know us from afar, ob- 
serve some of our open-handed travelers close at hand and 
thus misread us. 

And then there are the debts! 

The debts of Europe to the United States bring to focus 
all these differences. The negotiations to fund these 
debts—war and postwar—throw narrow beams of brilliant 
light upon-relative tax burdens, and-tax burdens touch the 
pocket nerve of almost everyone in the world. An inter- 
national settlement of debt sits at every hearth side. 
Every discussion in Congress or in foreign parliaments 
about debts raises accusations and recriminations about 
relative capacity to pay and to wipe out, to extinguish, re- 
fund, forgive and bear interest. Abroad, the clamor in the 
opposition is that a ministry has betrayed the interest of 
the taxpayer by agreeing to pay so much, while at home 
the opposition yelps that we have given away too much. 
Noone is satisfied. 

This process, making for our unpopularity, was inevita- 
ble. Those who knew the subject from the inside knew why 
we had to press for refunding negotiations and settlements. 
The question had to be tackled sooner or later. 

Six years after tlte war! And scarcely a peep about debt 
settlement except from Great Britain. The idea of remit- 
ting all the debts owed us never gained any headway in the 
voting population of the United States. Therefore any 
honest American diplomat or Secretary of State, desiring 
good feeling and the best possible adjustment, could have 
gone to the premier or finance minister of any of our debtor 
nations and said as follows: 

“The longer you let this go, the harder it will be for you 
to find political-support behind you for any settlement. 
There is crystallizing the feeling in your country that noth- 
ing need be paid. On the other hand, in America 
there will be less chance of giving generous terms 
as time goes on. We are practicing economy and 
tax reduction just now, and the popular inclination 
will be more generous than in any period of rising 
taxes. Furthermore, you need credits. What atti- 
tude can we take toward your request for credits 
while this debt is hanging somewhere in the air? 
Only by defining this debt, and gaining the moral 
tone of desire to settle, can you find our bankers in 
the best position to extend to your enterprises new 
loans.” 

That kind of talk is honest talk and argues for 
the best interest not only of one side but of both. 
It was. that position, or one quite similar, which 
brought the Continental debtors to the doors of 
the negotiating room. And yet the whole process 
of debt settlement awakened resentments. It was 
the cue for politicians and the press in Europe to 
wail at our “brutality in exaction”’ beforehand, and 
for all parliamentary oppo- 
sitions to criticize their gov- 
ernments for concessions and 
for governments to blame us 
for exacting too much, after 
the negotiations were over. 

The debts gave us unpopu- 
larity. But it probably was 
a minimum of unpopularity 
inherent in such matters. We 
made sincere attempts by 


our negotiations 
to settle on the 
capacity of the 
debtor to pay, 
and there is no 
doubt that good 
financial opinion 
the world over is 
saying that we 
were acting to 
uphold honorable principle in international obligations and 
had been generous in our estimate of the equities in scal- 
ing down of the obligations. By Secretaries Kellogg and 
Mellon and Hoover is shared the credit for initiating 


One Reason Why 
Secretaries of 
State Have to 
Have Vacations 


June 


and putting through an insistence on debt sett’ 
based upon the theory that no more would be ask: 
the debtor-nation people would stand and no le 
the creditor-nation people would take. To do it y. 
good politics, not because anyone expected it could | 
without some gnashing of teeth, but because more g 
of teeth was certain if there were indefinite delays, 

Our unpopularity, however, has other causes. 
become, through no national ambition of our oy 
money lender of the world. Those who enjoy, 
eminence in that field before the war are not } 
Money lending, certainly in their old skilled technic 
something more than merely lending money. The 
of foreign loans meant to Europe not only safety of 
pal and collection of interest but also an extended 1 
of say-so as to how and where the money should bi 
A loan to the monarchy of Volabia for railway const 
had attached to it, for all practical purposes, a stip 
as to where the locomotives and rails should be } 
The loss of money lending meant the loss of | 
lending power to build exports. The loss cause 
No matter how inevitable was the shifting of th 
to us, the loser views us as riding in his limo 
eign trade. 


Meddling, With Reverse Tur 


UR tariff alsomakes us unpopular. I have] 
pean economists talk in scarlet tones of o 
that we were to receive what was owed us wh 
out the importation of foreign goods which 
turned into gold, constituted the only obvio' 
payment to us. , 
And finally our meddling makes us unpor 
meddle. Officially we meddle very little; but) 
and, I fear, as green amateurs, we meddle t 
No matter how scrupulously we avoid meddlin 
ternal or other affairs of other nations officially, ¥ 
paralleled things in attempts to fix the world: 


as we can. We 
ord of seventy- 
unofficial medd 
ture. Now if o 
ment can’t help 


we will show up our Gover 
for the nefarious nonmeddle 
it is.’ Which is one reaso 
Secretaries of State have ti 
vacations. 

And such meddling itis! 
turnit around. The Turkssa} 
“We will have no treaty with a nation like yours. 
continent was originally inhabited by the American 1 
It belongs to him. We will admit he was a trouble 
sometimes, but you massacred him. Now we, the 
bers of the First Mosque of Islam, sign this petitio 
manding that the United States set aside the st 
Virginia as a national home for the American India 

This is the reverse of the position taken by some * 
ized Americans as to Turkey and her former racial m! 
populations. It is easy for the pot to call the kettle 

Or Japanese hold a mass meeting in Tokio and | 

“The Philippines were taken by you without 
a iements Their national aspirations have be 
buked by you through measures of stern suppressio! 
it is said, even by the water torture. Our Zen But 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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BY HENRY RALEIGH 


He Was Totally Unaware of Everything in the World Save the One Vital Necessity of Reaching the Grand Central Station 


**Ride a cock-horse, 
To Banbury Cross, 
To see a fine lady 
Ride on a white horse, 
Rings on her fingers, 
And bells on her toes, 
She shall have music 
Wherever she goes.” 


\IN for an eminent critic, he was late. The curtain 
‘id fallen on the second act for a good five minutes, 
‘e tumult and the shouting hag died to a pleasant, 
“hum of voices; and the less eminent critic who 
1 the seat next to him was making determined ef- 
tget out to a cigar and an ice. 
‘as Bird stopped panting, straightened a tie that 
tiously been in a hurry too, passed a monitory hand 
bek hair that was too short to be ruffled by any- 
88 violent than a whirlwind, and bent all his en- 
2 preventing his now actively agitated colleague 
eaping. 
¢ but look here, there’s a good fellow,” he urged, 
t adroit mixture of ruthlessness and cajolery that 
Toubtedly landed him in his present position of un- 
grandeur. “I’ve got to get this thing straight, and 
ehe one to do it. I swear I couldn’t help it; the 
vs an hour and a half late—I couldn’t push it in, 
| I’ve hada perfectly frightful time, too, if it is any 
tion to you. My eye is absolutely gone. The only 
tat I saw laughed so hard at me that they toppled 
shways. The little rotters knew that I couldn’t hit 
i elephant on the wing. And there isn’t a program 
"ie God-forsaken place. What’s the girl sing- 
hat $ not much to ask, is it?” 
-Tottingham, the less eminent and more deserving 
tought it was a great deal to ask. His opinion of 
ty young jackanapes who received exactly three 
© income for exactly one-thirtieth of the portion 
\ erformed by his assiduous self could hardly have 
Pi into words. He gave an irritable twitch at the 


black ribbon which leashed his pince-nez and glared bleakly 
down his Roman nose at the scuffed and muddy brown 
boot that the infernal young cub had casually extended 
as a barrier in front of his aisle seat. It was obviously im- 
possible to get out without a scene, and it caused a creep- 


’ ing sensation back of Mr. Trottingham’s ears to consider 


being even remotely in a scene, however modest its pro- 
portions. He therefore sank back in his seat and replied, 
slightly through his nose but with the purest British 
accent: 

“Rossi is singing her farewell performance in Perizzi’s 
Guinevera; which closes the season, you will be glad to 
hear. She has just taken eight curtain calls in a black 
velvet cloak bordered in silver, with braids of red hair 
hanging below her knees. Is there anything else 
that you would care to know?” 

““Ah, go on!’”’ admonished the ungrateful Nick with a 
purely derisive inflection. ‘‘Last performance! That child 
will be singing They Call Me Mee-Mee when every critic 
in New York is crouched over the dying embers, wrapped 
up in long white whiskers. Last performance!”’ 

“Tt will undoubtedly reassure her manager to learn that 
it’s an error,”’ remarked Mr. Trottingham venomously. 
“‘He has been locked in his room for twenty-four hours, 
making noises that have upset even the reporters outside 
the door. He managed most emphatically to convey. the 
impression that he considered Rossi in earnest. I am re- 
lieved to hear that the rumor is unfounded. It would have 
been an irreparable loss—the finest lyric soprano and the 
most engaging personality in three generations.” 

“Fancy!” murmured Mr. Bird agreeably. He searched 
rapidly through his pockets, produced a much rumpled 
pad and a hard-bitten stump of pencil, half closed his eyes, 
caught the tip of his tongue between his teeth and began 
to write, scrappily but industriously. 

“You do not agree with my estimate of Rossi?”’ in- 
quired Mr. Trottingham, suavely belligerent. 

Nick glanced up, his engaging countenance adorned by 
an utterly shameless grin. 


“Ah, there you have me! I’ve never laid eyes or ears on 
thelady. Spoofing aside, what’s she like? Doesn’t anyone 
honestly know who she is? Does she really sing even 
Butterfly red-headed?’’ 

Mr. Trottingham’s mind literally staggered, his eyes be- 
hind the distinguished pince-nez popped slightly. 

“You are serious? You really have never heard Rossi 
sing?”’ 

“Well, it might be stretching a point to say that I am 
serious, but I can swear to Jupiter that I’ve never heard 
her sing.” 

“T have seen at least a dozen reviews of Rossi’s per- 
formances over your signature,” said Mr. Trottingham. 
“T cannot say that I have read them, but I have most as- 
suredly seen them.” 

“Read ’em and weep!” urged their creator. ‘Best stuft 
I ever turned out—little masterpieces, if I may be so bold. 
Caustic and constructive—those are the keynotes. With 
every other critic in New York more cuckoo over the girl 
than any clock, young Master Nicholas Bird remains cool, 
collected and critical as Minerva’s own pet owl, his patron 
saint. It is not for nothing that he has earned—and I may 
add, sustained—the title of the Wise Bird. Nothing ——’’ 

“You have written criticisms of Rossi without having 
heard her sing?”’ 

The Wise Bird looked genuinely shocked. ‘But, my 
dear fellow, I never hear anyone sing that I review— 
rather not!’’ He eyed the stupefied critic with an air of 
really priggish virtue. “It would warp my point of view 
and influence my judgment and throw me simply miles 
off my stride! I believe that it absolutely wrecks pure 
criticism to let personalities enter into it for a moment. 
Surely you’re with me on that?” 

It would have been difficult to tell whether Mr. Trotting- 
ham shook his head or nodded it—to be strictly accurate, 
he wabbled it. He was entirely incapable of directional 
effort. Nick, however, did not wait to verify assent or 
dissent; his question had been purely rhetorical, and he 
was once more deep in the throes of composition. He held 
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his manuscript in such a confiding manner that Mr. 
Trottingham did not have to move an inch in order to see 
it perfectly. The thing was headed in a dashing and juvenile 
mang: “GoOoD-BY FOREVER! 

*‘ Rossi, is it true that you are leaving us—is it possible? 
In the opinion of one of your most fervent and least politic 
admirers, it is not even probable. A pretty woman never 
really leaves us, thank God, she never drifts quite out of 
earshot of our sighs. Why, how could she? She lives on 
them! 

“Tonight, Rossi, you were lovely to the point of dis- 
traction in your black cloak and scarlet braids. But 
disciples of the bel canto 
drew in their breaths a 
little sharply when you 
attacked those showers 
of high notes that Perizzi 
has tossed to you so 
prodigally and, alas, im- 
prudently. I noted, too, 
a slight muscular con- 
traction in one of our 
more exigent critics as 
you slurred over that 
charming staccato pas- 
sage in the duet. It was 
only when you tossed 
your head and smiled as 
triumphantly as any lit- 
tle circus rider who has 
slipped off her horse that 
he relaxed. It seemed 
to him—and to the rest 
of your audience—that 
such assurance could 
only attend success; if 
he went oftener to the 
cireus he would have 
learned that the widest 
and most brilliant smiles 
are spread to cover the 
trick that doesn’t quite 
come off. And in your 
phrasing of that last 
lovely aria, sostenuto 
doesn’t quite mean 
drawn out forever, does 
it? Sustained, yes; but 
surely short of the point 
of explosion. Even 
linked sweetness may be 
too long drawn out.” 


“Tt’s libelous!” ex- 
ploded the outraged 
Trottingham. ‘The girl 
hasn’t even sung the last 
aria!” 

“‘ Ah, but she will!”’ re- 
plied Mr. Bird, survey- 
ing his handiwork with 
all too obvious compla- 
cence. “She will, she 
will! They always do!” 

He sucked his pencil 
judicially for a moment 
and continued benevo- 
lently: 


“Your middle register, 
as ever, was a delight— 
smooth, vibrant and un- 
forceed—and one of us at 
least thought your low 
tones a vast improve- 
ment over last season’s—more fluent and richer by far in 
overtones. The slightly mechanical transition from piano 
to forte is less noticeable, too; as we have more than once 
suggested and you have gratifyingly discovered, it was 
largely a question of breath control. 

‘“Ah, Rossi, Rossi, make liars of them all! Do not leave 
us! How long these Metropolitan nights would seem with- 
out the beacon of your bright head to light them—that 
shining, flaming head that has made us understand why 
Faust chose it from all the smooth flaxen ones in the village; 
why Rudolph, following its gleaming beauty in the dark- 
ness, found a thimble and lost his heart; why honest José 
forgot his mother and that little kind praying girl to seek 
its flame in dark and lonely places. It wasn’t because 
Thais and Melisande and Tosca rang out their high notes 
like little bells that their lovers followed them down dark 
paths to death; it was because a small gleaming head 
shone brighter than life before their dazzled eyes. 

“Do not hide it from us, Rossi! Do not leave us! Or 
not, at any rate, while you have still so much to learn in 
the minor art of singing and so much to teach in the major 
art of beauty.”’ 


He added a triumphant flourish to the tail of the final 
y, glanced fondly at the peroration and remarked with an 
air of modest confidence to Mr. Trottingham, “I rather 
fancy that will hold her!” 

Still beaming at his colleague, who continued to stare 
at him with glazed eyes, he stuffed the notes carelessly into 
his pocket, reached for his hat and started to rise. 

Mr. Trottingham said ‘‘ Wait!” in barely audible tones; 
and Nick, who was amiable to a fault when he had nothing 
better to do, waited. Mr. Trottingham, controlling him- 
self by a superhuman effort, said, ‘‘I gather from the tone 
of your article that you know Rossi—that you are per- 
sonally acquainted with her?”’ 


Reddy Sang, Her Voice a Thread of Silver in the Quiet Room 


“You gather singular errors,” Nick assured him. “Surely 
I’ve told you that I’ve never laid eyes on her in my life! 
No, it’s only my carefree Bohemian manner that misleads 
you, and, to be candid, one or two others. Is the lady really 
so staggering?” / 

“She has an amazing quality—unique. Possibly some 
of her charm comes from the mystery that surrounds 
her.” 

“The mystery as to whether she hails from an igloo, a 
kraal or a hacienda? I have my own theory as to that.’ 

“And what,” inquired Mr. Trottingham, without undue 
deference, ‘‘is your theory?” 

“Weehawken,” said the theorist briskly. ‘What’s 
yours?” 

“T am unfortunately disbarred from facetious specula- 
tions,” rejoined Mr. Trottingham acridly, ‘‘I happen to 
know that she’s of purely Basque origin—was born in the 
foothills of the Pyrenees and received practically her entire 
musical education from a Spanish choirmaster. Those, 
however, are the only facts that have been made public; 
and now that her mother, who spoke a few words of 
English, is dead, they are presumably the only ones that we 


{ 
| 


shall ever have. Any reporter who could get an in 
from Rossi herself would naturally make the for, 
both his paper and himself.” 
“And I dare say that there aren’t more than 4 
good all-around Basque-speaking reporters in the 
city of New York,” murmured Nick pensively, | 
like fate, doesn’t it? When you think that she mig) 
been born practically anywhere too! Doesshesing 
fly in Basque?” 
“She sings French, German and Italian to per’ 
but the words mean no more to her than do, re, 
sol, la, si, do. She has a perfect ear for sound, | 
cannot speak a word of any language except her 9. 
“Poor child! }) 
but Basque—th 
fate for you! Wi 
one have alway 
against stuffin 
boys to the ey 
with all these de 
guages; if it had: 
for a lot of fatuou 
grinding my no 
Latin and Greek, 
have taken a goa 
able, up-to-date 
in Basque irregul; 
and sent the | 
Banner to the hea 
class. .) (ee 
there go the ligh 
Darkness p 
softly down on th 
violins stirred to | 
mer of sound, t 
tainsstole aside o) 
feet, and Nickbay 
head on the seat) 
of him, broke 3 
nail and lifted a 
strained voice to] 
““Where’s my | 
Several peo} 
pressed hearty i 
ence and elo 
admonitions as. 
lence. Nick, unst 
adjured his comp 
aid: | 
“Look unde 
chair, can’t you? 
to get out of hen 
Mr. Trottingh | 
not comply witht 
sonable suggesti 
would have been 
of supererogation 
under his chair. _ 
fully aware that 
reputable colli 
more than disre} 
hat was not the 
knew that it W 
there, because no 
minute before | 
given it a good, 
careful little kic 
must have starte( 
on toward the or 
pit. He felt sootl 
refreshed more t 
had in many alo! 
and he drew @ 
breath and said” 
in a clear, well 
gratified tone 
raised his head momentarily, acquiring air for 4 
vicious scramble. ne 
The great stage was a pool of green-shadow 
above the vibration of the violins, a hunting hi 
clear and lonely; voices laughed in the dista | 
there was a sound of horses’ hoofs, a jingle of little | 
girl’s voice calling—and suddenly the hunt we | 
homeward bound to Camelot. 
Under the green branches they passed, laughing, 
and unreal as figures from a tapestry, the litteT 
pages with the great hounds tugging at their le 1 
gamekeepers staggering under their burden of 
boar and bird, the ladies bright-lipped be 
braids and filmy veils, the knights leaning 2 
their saddles. 1 
By they rode, brave in silver and gold, in SaPk 
scarlet and emerald, the hooded falcons per 
their wrists, and banners fluttering bravely in the} 
blew clear and fresh across a thousand years. — 
The unregenerate Nick, head still lifted, sniffe 
preciatively. This was something like! If every 
opera would agree to keep their mouths shut and 
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ees into lovely inarticulate patterns, even an emi- 
sie might be persuaded to sit it out for once. But 
ys too good to last, naturally; they were passing; 
wed clusters were fading, the laughter falling; now 
yre half a dozen left—two—one—the forest was 
ce more save for a little scurrying page, scamper- 
4 the dying horns with weary legs and tear-stained 


sit stood, green and dim and empty as some great 
haming of the mirth and music that had so lately 
{-waiting—waiting—what was it waiting for, the 
is forest? And then, clear above the little wind in 
eos that was the only sound in the world, came 
{2 beat of horses’ hoofs, slow and steady and in- 
|this time as the approach of fate itself. Nearer 
t. laggards of that gay company, nearer still, and 
») they were there, and the little wind ceased sing- 
t: trees, waiting to hear them speak. But they rode 
te black knight on his black horse, the white queen 
»yhite horse, with bent heads and quiet lips, his 
guntleted hand heavy on her steed’s silver bridle, 
id eyes steady on his hand. 

‘long moment it seemed that they would pass as 
« come—silent save for the beating of their hearts 
tok the forest. So slowly they passed that Nick 
s: the great carved emeralds gleaming on her fin- 
quietly that he could hear the faint ringing of the 
jer bells that tasseled the long points of her slip- 
fent, they rode motionlessly. And suddenly the 
(een turned swiftly in her saddle, and her bright 
oped down, sure as a falcon, to the quiet hand 
sed on her charger’s bridle. 

, interminable second her lips rested there, and 
vh a gesture reckless and triumphant as youth 
s flung back her head and flung out her voice ina 
gar, beautiful cry, thrilling and challenging as a 
‘attle. Her veil had fallen back, and far below her 
sung the two burning ropes of hair, bright and 
1 as banners; her upturned face was white fire, 
edark swords. 

icholas Bird, lifted suddenly to his feet and into 
(le of the aisle by the force of an amazement that 
«ily have moved mountains, flung out his own 
reply. 

“iy Ruff!’’ he cried, in tones that would have 
arumpet ashamed of itself. 


Four hundred and twenty-seven people said ‘‘Sh-h-h!” 
with horrid ferocity; a particularly charming and well- 
modulated voice cried, “Shut up!”” Anda lusty barytone 
intoned enthusiastically, “Kill him!’”? But Mr. Bird, gal- 
loping lightly up the aisle through the darkness, minus 
hat, minus coat, minus most of his wits and the commonest 
rudiment of decency, was blissfully unaware of the loath- 
ing and contempt that he had stirred in countless Christian 
hearts. He was totally unaware of everything in the world 
save the one vital necessity of reaching the Grand Cen- 
tral Station in time to catch the 10:15 train to Banbury 
Cross. It was the last night train to Banbury Cross. He 
hadn’t been there for twelve years, but he was as sure of 
that as he was that he was going to catch it. 

It was long after midnight before the exhausted train 
puffed into the grim little shed that was flatteringly called 
a station and Nick swung his long legs off it onto’ the 
rickety platform. In twelve years he had failed to discover 
why it took the same train that made it nicely in an hour 
and ten minutes at eight in the morning two hours and ten 
minutes to do it after ten at night. Probably all worn out 
from a long, hard day, poor little thing. He did not tarry 
to commiserate with it, however; he had no time to waste. 
In the eyes of Banbury Cross it must be getting late. Well, 
as a matter of fact, in the eyes of Banbury Cross, it had 
been late ever since the post-office clock had struck nine. 
He swung recklessly down the rickety flight of steps, and 
without stopping to orient himself even for a moment, 
struck off across the village green. 

There was nothing to upset his calculations; Banbury 
Cross was not the village to betray a fellow by indiscreet 
changes, even if he stayed away twelve years. Washed in 
moonlight, bathed in dew, there it stood, clean and trim 
and decorous in the April night, a heartening sight for 
grimy eyes. There stood the church, pointing a white 
finger to the stars; across the way the shuttered library 
swung its neatly lettered sign in the cautious breeze; on his 
right the engine house stood palely solemn as a temple to 
safety; at his left the chain store shone as tidily and thrift- 
ily as the little tin shops that bloom at the feet of Christ- 
mas trees. Between the lovely Greek columns of the Town 
Hall hung a brilliantly executed poster that he could 
swear had hung there when he left. 

A heavily whiskered gentleman in a red shirt was hurling 
an ax at a much-feathered Indian on a black mustang 
headed straight for a blond maiden, shrieking her heart out 


in a circle of leaping flames. This stirring scene was fur- 
ther enlivened by the announcement that it depicted the 
Black Panther’s Bride—Sixteenth Installment of the 
Super-Extra Special Gem Serial. Posted in one corner, in 
chaste black and white, was the brief statement, “‘Coming 
Saturday.” Nick drew a long breath of relieved delight. 
Saturday—though even so, how was it possible to await 
the outcome until Saturday? 

The silver air, incredibly light and fresh after the stale- 
ness of the day coach, filled him with something more in- 
toxicating than intoxication. It was alive with promises 
and ghosts—ghosts of burning leaves, of white frost, of 
roasting chestnuts; promises of clover fields, of honey- 
suckle in the sun, of lilacs in the rain, of haystacks under 
a harvest moon. Nick executed a double shuffle of ecstasy, 
and then, remembering the hour, assumed an expression of 
preternatural alertness and turned off at a sharp angle 
down a little road that looked more like an irresponsible 
lane than a well-behaved village street. He paused briefly 
at the second house from the corner—just long enough to 
give it an amiable nod of recognition and to verify the 
gratifying information that adorned the signboard hanging 
from the piazza rail. “‘Boarder Wanted,’ ran the message, 
very black and white and candid in the moonlight. 

The house was such a nice, tidy, competent little thing 
with its furbishings of dark green shutters and bright 
scarlet: geraniums that it was pleasantly reassuring to 
know that it wanted a boarder, and Nick decided that it 
should have one, and possibly sooner than it expected. He 
moved leisurely on down the lane, past a green sweep that 
looked as though it hadn’t quite decided whether to be a 
lawn or a meadow. 

A tall picket fence edged it decorously, and at the gate 
in the fence he came to an abrupt halt, leaning against 
it and resting his elbows on it as though he intended to 
settle down permanently. 

Another small white house sat well back behind a weed- 
filled space that should have been a garden, but no lac- 
quered shutters or geraniums touched it to honest pride. A 
sad, a desolate small house. The grass grew shamelessly 
high between the flagstones of the path; some March 
storm had loosed a twisted branch of one of the old pear 
trees, and it still swung limply like a broken arm; even in 
the moonlight, he could see the shabbiness of the brass 
knocker that had once shone so engagingly against the 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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HEN we drove up to Matthew Bruce’s great barn 

\) V the quarrel was past mending, even at the hand of 

such a peacemaker as my grandfather. The two 
men had fallen to a sudden silence, more eloquent than the 
clash of lifted, angry voices that we had heard before we 
turned in from the road. Each of them, as we passed the 
corner of the barn, spared us a sidewise glance in which 
I felt a dismissing impatience; as they drew together, ig- 
noring us, there was so much likeness between them, be- 
tween the stiff-kneed, wary steps, the menace of the closed 
fists and inbent arms, that for all my awed forevision of 
battle, I was of half a mind to laugh. 

The thing seemed to happen very slowly, so that there 
was an endless instant of suspense, and yet, even had my 
grandfather hoped to interfere, he could have scarcely 
dropped the lines before the two men, as if moved by a 
single will, sprang and met. I remember that I felt a kind 
of sickness at the sound of Matthew Bruce’s blow; it was 
the first time, I think, that I had ever heard that queerly 
stirring noise and I have never heard it since without a 
helpless qualm and flinch, as if some measure of that 
crashing impact had fallen on my own flesh, and yet it sent 
along my spine a shiver that was pure unholy joy. I heard 
my grandfather’s breath escape him in a wordless ejacula- 
tion and my awed affection for him went a little warmer, 
because my ear knew the sound for involuntary approval 
and applause. 

It was a blow, as the saying is, like the wicked lash of a 
horse’s heels; it struck fair and flush on the angle of Ra- 
der’s chin and, as his head snapped backward, I thought 
that surely it had snapped his neck. I marveled at the 
furious swiftness with which he scrambled up from the 
littered wheat straw and sprang straight forward into an- 
other mighty swing of Bruce’s fist. 

I was frightened, but below the fear something sang in 
me; I could not twist my gaze away from the fight to read 
my grandfather’s face, but I seemed to understand 
that he was not altogether sorry that we had come 
too late to keep the peace. At least he did not stir 
from his place beside me on the spring seat, until 
Rader, stumbling backward and sprawling in the 
straw, made no attempt to rise. Even then, I 
thought, his sigh as he climbed down over the wheel 
was not wholly of deprecation or relief. 

Matthew Bruce plunged a hand into a breeches 
pocket and pulled out a roll of dirty bills. He was 
breathing fast, but this was all the fight had cost 
him and I was displeased and sorry that he took his 
victory with no better grace than Charlie Rader 
took his beating. 

“Here’sYour pay,” hesaid. ‘Get off my place!” 

Rader took the money sullenly; he stood up, 
swaying a little, shaking his head as if to clear it, 
and I heard him mutter between swollen, bleeding 
lips. Bruce laughed harshly. 

““Geteven? Then buy yourself ashotgun, Rader! 
You’ll need something better than your hands.” 

He turned his back, deliberate contempt in the 
motion, and now I was dimly shamed for him and 
for myself. Distantly he was kin of ours; more 
directly his ownership of land associated him with 
us, for that line of caste, in those days in our hills, 
was drawn exceeding sharp and deep. Unreason- 
ably it seemed to me that Charlie Rader, beaten 
and discharged, his bit of wages looking all the less 
for the awkward bigness of the hand that held them, 
his dull bruised face sullenly bewildered, made some- 
how a better figure than Matthew Bruce. I was 
glad that he did not look at me as he moved away 
and Matthew’s voice, still breathless but trium- 
phant and complacent, fell on my ears with an 
unpleasing ring of brass. 

“Well, Andrew.’”’ It was the commonplace of 
greeting in our speech, but as he used it now it held 
a quality of boast, as if by choosing to ignore the 
fight he meant us to admire him all the more.. I 
was pleased that my grandfather did not give him 
the compliment he so plainly looked for. 

“What was it about?” heasked gravely. Bruce’s 
red eyebrows drew together. 

“IT will let no man curse me to my face, Andrew; 
least of all a hired hand!” His cheeks puffed as if 
his gust of anger swelled inside them. ‘‘I lost half 
my load of rakings when I pulled into the barn and Rader 
burst out at me as if it was his wheat that I had spilled.” 

I noticed now that the loose wheat that half blocked the 
doorway had slid down from the wagon almost hidden 
beyond it. Matthew Bruce had driven carelessly, so that 
the corner of his load must have caught as he pulled into 
the dark aisle between the banks of mowed sheaves that 
filled the two huge bays to the very ridgepole. It angered 
me a little, as any waste of labor angers anyone who knows 
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either.”’ 
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that toil at first hand. Two weeks of it lay just behind me, 
long days of sweat in the yellow stubble under the heat 
wrinkles in the melted air, of thirsty suffocation in the 
mows where every bundle weighed a little heavier than the 
last; and there was something hateful in the nearing creak 
of loaded wheels groaning toward us before the departing 
clatter of each emptied wagon had fairly died away. I had 
as much regard for seemly discipline as Matthew Bruce 
himself and perhaps a graver view than his as to the sin of 
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blasphemy, but as I surveyed that spilled load of rakings } 
pathies were doggedly with Charlie Rader. | 
My grandfather lifted a pitchfork that leaned against the h; 
‘Get on the load, Matt,” he said. ‘‘I’ll help you tend to ¢ 
‘beckoned to me as Bruce scrambled up at the front of the w: 
the moment out of sight and hearing of where we stood, 
“Catch up with Rader and tell him I’ve got work for h 
wants it,” he bade me. ‘Just as soon Matthew didn’t know. 


I slipped past the corner of the barn and ran after Charli: 
plodding doggedly through the deep dust toward town, His 
face did not lighten at my message. 

“Guess I can find me a job without no help from Matt 
folks,” he said. “Seen him lick me, didn’t you? Well, you’) 
get even one of these days. You can tell him I said so too.” 

I knew better than to argue with him, even if I had wa 
He belonged to a class and type that was common in those ti) 
that has mysteriously vanished in these forty years. Even in) 
corner of the hills there must have been a thousand like h 
seemingly produced by Nature to supply the need of labo 


We Sneaked Back 
Along the Fences 
With Our Arms 
Full of Fireworks. It Was Ollie’s 
Notion to Leave Them in the Barn 


] 


land, equipped with bone and muscle for a horse’s | 
with the sort of brain that asked for nothing bette 
ing their work as an ox comes to know its appoint 
ness and for the most part as stupidly content w 
more than an ox’s recompense of food and shelter, 
we came to regard them as so many cattle; I kr 
I should have been as like to argue with a sullen ste 
hill pasture as with Charlie Rader, glowering at 
tween his puffed and purpling eyelids. I forgot: 
pathy and went back to the barn blithely intent 1 
holiday affairs. | 
It was the day before the Fourth and we wen 
way to the celebration at the county seat, too lon) 
ney from our pocket of the hills for our plow h 
cover in a morning. It was our habit to spend t) 
with Matthew Bruce, so that we could reach the y 
time for the forenoon speeches and parade—some 
think about for weeks beforehand and t¢ 
long afterward. We took our pleasures | 
this excursion was the high adventure of ¢ 
By the time I reached the barn another 
load of rakings had come in, and I 
was the last one of Bruce’s harvest, 
had ridden in with it and Ollie Bru 
ing from the horserake with which 
finished the inevitable boy’s task of 
reaped stubble. The hired men wer 
the tumbled litter of the spilled lo 
father and Bruce must have gone 
team, and I ran to help Ollie so 
might be safely out of sight when 
It was never wise for boys to be visi 
Bruce’s farm; he had a genius for r 
such chores as digging burdocks or 
carrot, and the day before the Fo 
exceedingly like any other day. 
Ollie, however, was in no haste 
his look that he lay under orders. 
be no fishing in the trout brook t 
“Ought to have known better’n 
raking so early,” he said. “Now I go 
walks till suppertime!”’ ke 
“Tl help,” I told him. “Maybe + 
done sooner and ey 
Ollie laughed glumly. ‘No, sir. 
walks too often. Take both of us 
and pa’ll be sitting on the porch to 
thing else, if we did make out to get 
I made the best of it. Even un 
father’s gentler government I was 
that. Weeding a walk in the shade 
was better, at least, than digging bul 
stretched our wool-twine guides and 
speaking in whispers so that our vi 
carry to the porch where grandfather 
crops and politics with Matthew Brue 
* important, for Ollie had a mighty s 
driven his city uncle to the train 
and brought back a noble gift of forbidden | 
Sam Tift’s store—two dollars’ worth at the le 
lation. j oe 
‘Wish hhe’d let me pick,” said Ollie. “Mi 
outside ve he bought ’em, or I’d have got 


and torpedoes and snakes instead of pinwheels 

and Roman candles that you have to shoot off a 
He tugged at a stubborn plantain. ‘We can take Cl 
down to the creek and set ’em off in the daytime, b| 
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“it a chance to fire off a skyrocket without pa know- 
He won’t let me go off the place at night and if I 
# reworks around here ——”’ 

tt the consequences to my imagination. I knew 
eough how Matthew Bruce would look at it. My 
{ther himself had an immovable prejudice against 
os on his farm, and Bruce was a bigot and fanatic 
eibject, so that he handled the old-fashioned sulphur 
h; he still used as so much gunpowder and would 
0 hand of his to smoke anywhere on his land. 
» red that he should have allowed Ollie to keep those 
hls and rockets; my grandfather, I was pretty 
»suld have made me take them back to Tift. Ollie 
« glumly when I spoke of this. 

jt ’em hid in the sap house. Thought we’d sneak 
2 after supper and fetch ’em down. Then we can 
arly in the morning and go down to the creek, so 
ot hear us shoot ’em off.” 

Jd the notion. Even on Matt Bruce’s place and for 
yhe Fourth would be a holiday. We wouldn’t be 
i for the village before ten and there’d be time to 
4a lot of crackers between sunrise and then. We 
dt over until we were too near the porch for con- 
in to pass without risk of carrying to grandfather 
Vtthew Bruce. We were within easy earshot, when 
» Varr, after seeking Bruce at the barn where the 
jen were busy on the last load of wheat, drove his 
) buckboard to the hitching post beside the house 
ced the two men on the steps. 

aw why he had come and had a vague compassion 
u and his hopeless errand, although I shared in the 
4 opinion that he had brought his many troubles 
\lly upon himself. I think we held stubbornly to 
dion that there was something essentially wicked 
t ealth, so that when a rich man suffered in purse or 
jseemed to us the manifest working of natural jus- 
je figure of the camel and the needle’s eye took deep 
cour imaginations. 

rhad been, by our standards, sinfully rich, the sur- 
gieir of a dwindling stock of thrifty bachelor uncles 
i\t-fisted spinster aunts. He had been sent down out 
: Ils to academy and college in a day when a boy was 
his fourteenth winter still found him in the district 
| We might have forgiven Varr for his advantages 
il borne them gracefully; we should have hated him 
Id gone on as he began, waving them in our faces, 
is past our slow work horses behind his blooded 
sairing his down-country learning with loud laugh- 
tour backwoods ignorance. Instead, when some 


| 


upheaval in the stock of Western railroads left him penni- 
less, we passed swiftly from compassion into secret laugh- 
ter and contempt. 

For Varr, when his money was gone, clung all the more 
tenaciously to his swaggering assurance, talked the louder 
in town meeting and post office, using strange, formidable 
words and a tone that mocked us all for simpletons and 
louts. He still owned a farm and set out to work it by book 
knowledge and with all manner of newfangled machines. 
His bad luck came to be a byword in the countryside, so 
that his hired men were sought out eagerly on Saturday 
nights to tell his newest folly and its comical result. He 
brought in a new, high-priced self-binder, I remember, that 
six horses could not pull up the slope of his wheat fields; he 
paid eight hundred dollars, or owed it, for 
a fancy cow that promptly broke its neck 
in a patent stanchion of his own invention. 
Presently, of course, he lost the farm, but 
no measure of his superiority went with it. 
Shabby, he strutted as pompously as when 
his clothes had put us all to the uneasy 
blush; earning a narrow living from a score 
of trivial agencies, he condescended toward 
solid men like grandfather; his tone and 
bearing, as he approached the porch, a sheaf 
of papers in his hand, were so confident and 
so ill suited to his state and errand that 
they moved me, as I said, to an amused, 
exasperated pity. 

The talk was over my head, so that I 
followed it rather by the voices than the 
words, a familiar argument of which I knew 
the inevitable issue. Varr was preaching 
fire insurance as a missionary might preach 
Christian civilization to heathen cannibals, 
save that Varr would have been eaten, I think, before his 
sermon had gone far. I know now, of course, that he was in 
the right and that we were, as he charged, willfully wrong- 
headed, but for this some of the blame must lie with him. 
He was the chief and noisiest apostle of insurance in our 
hills and it would have been sore work for us to agree 
with him if he had said that ice was cold or water wet. 

“You’re wasting breath,’’ Matthew Bruce told him. 
“Neither you nor any company in Connecticut can insure 
me against a fire. If lightning strikes my barn it will burn, 
won’t it, no matter how many of those papers you have 
signed?” 

Varr shook his head compassionately. “Insurance can’t 
prevent a fire of course. I never claimed it could. But it 


Wesley Varr 


prevents a fire from costing you your crops and buildings, 
which is the next best thing. You have a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of wheat in your mows w 

“And you offer me a bet of seven hundred that it will 
not burn before I thresh and sell it!’”’ Bruce laughed 
harshly. ‘That is what all this talk of premiums and 
policies comes down to, Varr—a gambler’s wager! I don’t 
hold with gambling, but even if I saw no wrong in it I am 
not fool enough to bet against my interest. You would 
have me stake my money and then do my best to lose it!’’ 

“Superstition!’’ Varr shook his head. ‘‘There’s no 
likeness here to any bet! You pay a set sum for a set 
service, a straightforward bargain like any other. It is a 
shrewd device whereby no man bears the full weight of his 
loss and in return agrees to bear 
a petty fraction of his neigh- 
bor’s.”’ 

‘And why should I bear even 
a penny of it?’’ Bruce raised his 
voice triumphantly. ‘Except 
for lightning, a fire is a man’s 
own fault and to spare him the 
just punishment is to put a re- 
ward on carelessness! I protect 
my buildings by taking thought 
and pains. Why should I put 
my hand deep in my pocket so 
that some shiftless fool may 
overset a lantern in his hay 
and then suffer nothing for his 
folly?” 

Varr chewed his lips and I 
could see that he held his tem- 
per with an effort. 

“There is lightning,’”’ he said. 

“An act of God,” said Bruce shortly, as one who for- 
bids argument. He was known for noisy piety and it 
seemed to me that there was in his tone and look an im- 
plication that he had no need to be afraid of thunder- 
storms. Varr had the wit to let the topic rest. 

“Arson, then,’ he persisted. “Fires have been set, 
Bruce, by willfulness or culpable mischance. All your pre- 
cautions cannot stop a tramp from smoking in your hay- 
mow or an enemy from se 

“‘Tt is my business to prevent those things,”’ said Bruce. 
He chuckled. “TI will see to it, without asking any other 
man to share my losses if I am too dull to do it. And this 


scheme of yours will encourage a lazy man to leave his 
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“*l¢ Wouldn't be More Than He Deserves!’ Said Bruce. “‘He Set the Fire, Tupper”’ 


selling institutions. Planned originally for the selling 

of staples with a modicum of style, their methods are 
being readjusted to the selling of style with a modicum of 
staples. 

Entirely new merchandising policies have come into 
operation. Every store function has been speeded up to 
meet the pressing needs of fashion. 

Reorganization is always a painful process. Sweeping 
changes in industries are bound to entail heartaches and 
headaches. Since upward of $5,000,000,000 changes hands 
yearly in the women’s wear trades, every phase of that 
industry involving such a staggering amount of money is 
naturally of tremendous interest. When some one phase 
begins to take precedence over all the others it certainly 
merits our most respectful attention. Style has usurped 
first place and is being considered prayerfully by retailers 
and manufacturers. 

Buyers can no longer contract for a season’s supply of 
goods at one fell swoop and then turn to the business of 
selling it. They must be in the market all day, every day, 
and leave the selling to competent assistants. Hand-to- 
mouth buying, that bane of the manufacturer’s existence, 
came into being along with increased style consciousness, 
forcing an entire readjustment of the business of buying 
and selling, 

Smaller and smaller grow the orders placed with manu- 
facturers, but they are placed almost continuously. 


[ Joatine institu stores are becoming huge style- 


The Latest in Fashion Language 


UT-OF-TOWN stores find that constant representation 

in New York is vital to them. Resident buying offices 
flourish like the green bay tree. Buyers from the Middle 
and Western states commute from what used to seem im- 
possible distances. California buyers who formerly came to 
New York semiannually must now make four trips a year. 
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There are a dozen merchandise men in the modern store, 
where there used to be one. So fast must material be 
turned over, lest it lose its style quality and thereby its 
selling quality, that no one man can hope to handle the 
myriad problems growing out of the new régime. 

Three years ago I was employed as style adviser by a 
large retail store that boasted two merchandise men. It 
was found necessary to appoint a third to handle women’s 
clothing alone. Soon another came into being who guided 
the house furnishings in the way they should go. Now the 
men’s department boasts one; there is another for trunks, 
bags, toys and carpets, and still another for children’s 
apparel. One well-known New York store makes a point of 
training young college men for this work. Some fourteen of 
them are at present shepherding a group of departments 
along the path to prosperity at salaries that range from 
$4000 to $10,000 a year. 

Advertising departments had to be run on a changed 
basis to meet the new merchandising needs. Staff artists 
and writers found selling style rather too much for them. 
It exceeded their powers of expression. No copy writer can 
successfully work on both bread-and-butter advertising 
and on prestige material. They require opposing attitudes 
of mind—a quite different argot. 

Special talent has to be procured—a new language used; 
a difficult language to master, because it is never static. 
The dictionary of style is supplemented hourly. One Fifth 
Avenue store pays $150 a week to a very clever young 
woman whose aptitude for the patois of fashion is unusual. 
Hers is a rather exceptional case. Ordinarily the income 
from such work ranges between thirty-five and seventy- 
five dollars weekly. Many of these writers have a genius 
for inventing a convincing style language of their own. 

“Practical,” “useful,” durable,” “becoming’”—what 
advertising department could formerly function without 
those words? They are taboo today. It is as much as a 
store’s standing is worth to use them. 

Clothes are “smart,” “distinguished,” ‘alluring’; 
never ‘‘durable.”” Colors are “elusive,” “subtle,” ‘“‘seduc- 
tive’; never “practical.” Hats are “chic,” “dashing,” 
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.races, the smart restaurants and night clubs. — 
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Style Answered 
Question. Selti. 
is New Every 


“arresting ”’; 
“becoming.” 
Smocks had a limited appeal until about two 
Plans were formed to widen their uses. The wore 
was regarded as a sales damper. Advertisements 
for the kitchen were regarded as a fatal error. “ 
““smartness’’ were the words dinned into the 
handling them. One copy writer tried to int 
word “practical” into an advertisement and 
his job. The sale of smocks today is tremendo 
paper tells us, but it wasn’t brought about b; 
smocks for housework. ; 
To be successful with fashion copy, a writer 
the know. That means getting about in places} 
people forgather; soaking up atmosphere at dog 


never anything so banal and Vieto 


that without spending a great deal of money, ' 
account is usually set aside for the writer of 


Subtleties of Smartness and 


STONISHING sums of money are allott 
tising departments for the engaging of fre 
who know how to impart the subtleties of 
their sketches. Pretty pictures aren’t wante 
have we Americans worshiped at the shri 
prettiness. We are just beginning to learn th 
the French have known for centuries—that it 
tant how homely a woman may be if she be” 
Sketches may be extremely ugly, but they 
embodiment of chic. The successful fashion 4 
copy writer, puts atmosphere in her work. 
Her taste must be infallible. Given an @ 
from Paris, she must know at just what point’ 
skirt length, the correct hat to put with it, the: 
the perfect shoe to give a satisfying whole. D 
of that sort costs money when added to unusual! 
familiarity with Continental centers of fashio 
ing knowledge of French are almost indispé 
writers and artists. Fees of from $100 to $300 fi 
are not unusual. Women, very young ones, mM 
mere girls, dominate this field. "Women are mu | 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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road was filled from one ditch to the 
r with traffic. On the right marched in- 
ry. On the left of the road a long line 
yr vehicles churned the mud, groaned, 
{skidded in and out of the ditch, and 
sd the marching infantry with the yellow clay of 
« The front line was about two hours’ march to the 
ad the infantry were going up to lend their aid to 
battled comrades. The motor vehicles were trucks 
supplies, and ambulances going up empty. They 
/ turn shortly, trucks and ambulances’both, by an- 
ad, filled with those members of the infantry that 
arth repairing. 
mit deal of whistle-blowing and unrestrained lan- 
_mounced the arrival of the two columns at an in- 
tgroad. The other road was likewise filled and the 
ir at the crossroads arose from the fact that it was 
sy for the two columns to proceed now along the 
rid and that road really not large enough for one. 
jing process was accomplished by a harassed M. P., 
yl up traffic on the right-hand road for a minute or 
wile the traffic from the left-hand road flowed into 
s.. The M. P. then allowed the right-hand traffic to 
irward again. This resulted in the sandwiching of 
gone organization between those of another, a situa- 
it would be very interesting for the officers con- 
donce they arrived at the Front and tried to dispose 
f/ces. , 
eraffic on the right-hand road had just been given 
rir to proceed, when’a light truck, coming up the 
ai road, fluttered across the intersection and cut 
|} column just ahead of a G. M. C. ambulance. The 
> the ambulance swung his machine sharply to the 
tavoid a collision. He was successful, but the am- 
«skidded into the ranks of the infantry. Eight or 
¢ were knocked down and a whole platoon took to 
ih. A roar went up from the rest of the infantry. 


The Men in Line Coughed and Shifted Their Weight From One Foot to Another. 
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They were tired and disgusted, and here was a chance to 
vent some of their rage. 

“Here, you!”’ barked an officer, his face twisted with 
anger. “Where are you going with that ambulance?” 
He hurried down the road, and seizing a man’s arm 
that hung from the ambulance seat, the officer gave it 
atug. “I’m going to have you hung for this! What’s your 
name? Show me your dog tag! I’m about sick of you 
drivers tearing along these roads with no respect for any- 
one’s life or limb! I’ll make an example of you!”’ A group 
of ten or twelve angry doughboys swarmed about the am- 
bulance, and these all growled their sympathy with what 
the officer had said. 

‘Snap out of it!” yelled the officer again. ‘‘Whadayuh 
mean by it?” 

The man whose arm had been tugged sat up suddenly 
and peered into the officer’s face. The man’s face was void 
of understanding, his eyes were blank, and a helmet over 
one ear allowed a large amount of brick-red hair to be seen. 

“No,” said the red-headed man, ‘I don’t know where 
the road goes.”’ 

“Road goes?” howled the officer. ‘‘I’ll show you where 
you go! First, you ram that car of yours headlong into my 
column and kill about fifty men and then you give me a lot 
of lip! Well, now just to show you what I mean, I’m going 
to take you off that seat and put you in the mill! Right 
here and now! Get down!” 

The infantry clustered behind their officer again growled 
their assent, shaking fists and canes at the man on the seat 
ofthe ambulance. The red-headed man looked perplexedly 
around at the purple-faced officer, at the men who had been 
knocked down trying hopelessly to rub off some of the mud, 
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and at the snarling doughboys, several of whom 
had unslung their rifles menacingly. 

“Them guns ain’t loaded, are they?” asked 
the red-headed man. The officer at once moved 
upon him to drag him bodily from the seat, but 
someone shoved a way through the crowd. The newcomer 
wore a lieutenant colonel’s leaves, his uniform was spot- 
less, and he had on a cap instead of a helmet. 

‘““What’s the matter here?” snapped the colonel. “Get 
forward with this ambulance. You’re holding up the whole 
road!” A chorus of faint and profane shouts, mingled with 
a great deal of whistling, affirmed the colonel’s statement. 

“This man here,’’ began the infantry officer, “ran his 
car headlong at full speed into my column! He might have 
killed a dozen men!”’ 

“Oh, is that what you’re mad about?’’ asked the red- 
headed man. “I never run this car into no one. I ain’t 
the driver. I’m the orderly. This here guy drives. Hey, 
Wally, here’s a feller wants to speak to yuh!” 

“Here, driver ”? began the colonel severely, when a 
bellow such as might be given by a wild bull resounded 
above the shouts of the other drivers and the threats of the 
infantry. All turned to look. Some distance down the 
column was a limousine and on the running board thereof 
stood a man who waved a fist in air. This man wore an 
overseas cap bound with gold, on the side of which could be 
plainly seen two stars. The face beneath the cap was red 
as a rising sun. The man was a major general, and the 
colonel was probably one of his staff officers. Again the 
general bellowed, then in a few well-chosen words expressed 
a wish that the traffic proceed. The infantry officer turned 
a light pink, and with never a backward glance took his de- 
parture; the infantry began to move forward without com- 
mand, and the colonel, his ears burning, made his way back 
to the limousine. The red-headed man grasped the driver 
of the ambulance by the arm. 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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tence.” Mr. Tutt slipped inside 

the rail of Part I of the General 
Sessions, nodded to his friend, Judge 
Barker, upon the dais, thrust hisstove- 
pipe hat under the bench, folded him- 
self up and sat down. A court officer 
was just leading the defendant—an 
ineffectual-looking man in a thread- 
bare frock coat and black string tie— i 
to the bar. Mr. Dollar, the clerk, uu 
glanced at the back of the indictment. uf 

“He doesn’t seem to have any a 
counsel, judge. . . . Haveyou i 
got a lawyer, McGunnigle?”’ 

The old man shook his head. ‘‘T 
don’t want any lawyer, thank 
you.” He coughed, putting his 
hand to his mouth. 

Mr. Dollar handed the indict- 
ment to the judge, who unfolded 
it. A canceled voucher drawn on 
a well-known New York bank, 
and evidently the subject of the 
alleged crime, was pinned to the 
top of the front page. 

“Um—forgery. Are you ready 
for sentence, McGunnigle?”’ 

“Yes, Your Honor.’’ 

“Are the witnesses in court— 
Mr. Wiltshire? Mr.Schlemmer?’’ 

Two men arose and came for- 
ward from the back of the room, 
and the judge continued in a 
mechanical singsong: 

“John MecGunnigle, you have 
pleaded guilty to forgery in the 
second degree. Have you any- 
thing to say why judgment should 
not now be pronounced against 
you?” 

“No, Your Honor.” 

“Are you quite sure that you 
do not wish to be represented by 
counsel?”’ 

“Yes, Your Honor.” 

“And you understand, if you 
have any explanation to make or 
anything to urge in mitigation of 
sentence, that this is the time— 
the last chance you will have to «<= 
make it?”’ 

“Yes, Your Honor.” 

The judge beckoned to the first 
of the two witnesses. “Mr. Wilt- 
shire, step up here, please. I see 
that the defendant has pleaded guilty to forging the 
indorsement of the Yucatan Trading Co. on the back of 
this check for six thousand dollars. What do you know 
about it?” 

“Practically nothing, judge,” answered Mr. Wiltshire. 
“T don’t know the man personally. His firm—Haeckle- 
meyer, Schlemmer & Bintz, Rubber Goods—owed us this 
money for eight months. As they paid no attention to our 
requests for payment, I finally went over personally to see 
what was the trouble. It then appeared that they sup- 
posed our claim had been settled six months ago. Mr. 
Haecklemeyer sent for McGunnigle, their bookkeeper, and 
he produced from their files-a receipted bill and this can- 
celed voucher drawn to our order and apparently paid last 
July. As you will observe, the stamped indorsement reads, 
‘The Yucatan Trading Co., by H. F. Wiltshire, Pres’t.’ It 
looks like my signature, but it isn’t. We don’t indorse our 
checks that way; we indorse ‘For deposit only in the Cot- 
tonseed National Bank.’ This check was cashed over the 
counter.” 

The judge pondered a moment. ‘Usually these fellows 
make a fight—claim that the signature is genuine and put 
the prosecution to its proof. They often get away with it. 
Now here, for example, if he didn’t admit the forgery, it 
would be merely your word against his, would it not?” 

Mr. Wiltshire colored. ‘Naturally, if McGunnigle had 
challenged my honesty and had not pleaded guilty, there 


J OHN McGUNNIGLE—for sen- 


‘ would be only my testimony to prove that the words ‘by 


H. F. Wiltshire, Pres’t,’ were not in my handwriting and, 
presumably, that I had got the money.” 

“Then his plea has saved quite a lot of litigation? I sup- 
pose I should give him some credit for it on the sentence. 
Thank you, Mr. Wiltshire. Now, Mr. Schlemmer, this 
way, please.’’ 

The second witness, who had been waiting at the bar— 
a bulky man, with a large pink face, wearing a carnation of 


“What Shall I Do With This Man, Judge, Your Honor?’’ Asked the Officer 


the same color in his lapel—stepped to the dais. -Mr. Tutt 
had a feeling that he had seen him before. 

“Do you know McGunnigle, the defendant?” inquired 
the judge. 

Mr. Schlemmer adjusted a pair of double-lensed bifocals. 
“Yes, Your Honor. It is a very unfortunate case. He 
has been in our employ fifteen years. We can’t imagine 
what possessed him to do such a thing. He refuses to give 
any explanation.”’ 

“How old is he?” 

““Seventy-two.”’ 

The judge whistled through his pursed lips. ‘Do you 
know anything about him outside the office?” 

“Nothing to speak of. He lives with his daughter and 
son-in-law—respectable people, I understand.”’ 

“What is their name?” 

“Strawbridge.” 

“Didn’t he attempt any defense at all?” 

Mr. Schlemmer leaned closer to the judge. “No, Your 
Honor. You see, he really hadn’t any way out of it. The 
circumstances were too much against him. It was his 
business to prepare the checks and on my O.K. to present 
them to Mr. Haecklemeyer for his signature. He kept the 
books, made out the monthly balance sheet and had charge 
of the canceled vouchers. All he had to do, once Mr. 
Haecklemeyer had signed the check, was to put it in his 
pocket instead of mailing it, and to destroy the subsequent 
bills from the Yucatan company as they came in. What 
made the case particularly strong against him was that he 
had been trying to borrow five thousand dollars from 
everybody he knew, including the bank—said he abso- 
lutely had to have it. And when we discovered that Mr. 
Wiltshire’s name was a forgery we naturally. asked 
McGunnigle what he knew about it.’”’ 

“And he confessed at once?’ 

“Yes, Your Honor.”’ 


. 
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“He didn’t try to make you thi) 
Wiltshire might really have Cas) 
check, after all, and then denied | 
signature?” | 

Mr. Schlemmer looked shocke 
course he knew that Mr. Mi 
wouldn’t do anything like that!” 

“Has he made, or offered to mg 
restitution?” ! 

“No, Your Honor.” | 

“Have you any idea what hed 
the money?” | 

“Not the remotest.”’ | 

A gold bicuspid on the left side 
Schlemmer’s jaw gleamed for an. 
and Mr. Tutt suddenly ; 
where he had seen him. 

“Who is the complai 
inquired Judge Barker. 

“We are, nominally, 
Honor—that is, Haeckl 
Schlemmer & Bintz. Bu 
the prosecution is instity 
the surety company, who 
ultimate losers. We carry 
their forgery bonds unde) 
they agree to indemnify 
our loss in such a case as th 
since this check was ¢ 
against our account six j 
ago at our own bank, the 
been obliged to reimbu 
You see, we had to draws 
six-thousand-dollar check 
Yucatan company a cou 
days ago to settle this ac 

Mr. Tutt, who had up 
time been all eyes, sudde: 
came all ears. Someho 
weary little McGunnigle, i 
of his plea of guilty, did n) 
like a professional forger. 
Barker tapped meditatiy 
the edge of the dais with 
dictment. 

“Well, Mr. Schlemmer 
do you think I ought tod 
this man?” | 

“T hope you will treat | 
leniently as possible, judge, 
Schlemmer’s voice held g 
emotion. “He’s a very olt 
This is his first offense. 
would let him go, I think 1 
be able to persuade the f. 
take him back.” | 

The judge shrugged his shoulders. “Forgery is aé 
matter, Mr. Schlemmer. Let’s see what the Prison 
ciation has tosay. Mr. Kimball, have you looked in 
case?” | 

The agent of the Prison Association arose from wh 
had been sitting beside Mr. Dollar and approach 
dais. He had had a lifelong experience in such matt 

“All I could,” he replied, “in view of the fact th 
defendant will not talk. I asked him to tell me abou 
he came to do this thing, but he refused to say @ W 


estes orescence 


just stood pat. Then I went to his flat, where he had 
up to his arrest, with his daughter and her ht 
clean as a whistle. They have been there 
talked to some of the other tenants and they all: 
of him. It seems the daughter* had tubere lo 
woman on the opposite landing said it would brea 
heart to see how gentle the old fellow was wi 
son-in-law broke his hip a year or more ago @ 
out of a job. x 
“T chased up the doctor and he told me that he hi 
formed McGunnigle in December that if the d 
could not be sent to Arizona she wouldn’t last 
Well, she left for Tucson, Arizona, last week with H 
band, the day after McGunnigle was arrested. Itle 
me as if McGunnigle probably resorted to forgery to é 
them to go. He’s been trying to borrow money | 
month. He has an excellent reputation. This is the 
charge that has ever been made against him. I don ay 
it would do any good to remand him. I can’t find out 
thing more. If Haecklemeyer, Schlemmer & Bintz we | 
give him another chance, and Your Honor would cor 
a suspension of sentence as | 
It was ns this point that Mr. Tutt entered the | 


“Excuse me, judge,” he said, “but as the attorney f¢ 
surety company I feel that I ought to intervene. This 
had not been called to my attention in the usual al 
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e and I.did not know of its existence until now. 
ento court on an entirely different matter. Though 
jth to do so, my duty to my client compels me to 
h; to suspend sentence in a case of this gravity, 
se defendant admits his guilt, has made no restitu- 
4, refuses to say one word in explanation or excuse 
grime, would be, to say the least, most unusual.” 

} from you, Mr. Tutt? I thought you were always 
‘inder dog!’’ 

1,lam. Hasn’t my client lost six thousand dollars 
e McGunnigle? Are you merely going to rap his 
ssay ‘Naughty! Naughty!’ give him back his job 
\im keep the money? He ought at least to be made 
| hat he did with it.” 

tre is something in what you say,” agreed Judge 
», “T don’t see how I can turn a man loose who has 
jae indorsement on a check for six thousand dollars, 
je is seventy-two years old. He ought to be put 
>e will not be exposed to the same temptation 


’ 


1 judge, I am sure that he wouldn’t do anything of 
ya second time,’’ protested Mr. Schlemmer. “‘We 
» desire for vengeance. If we are willing to take 
yuk, the rest of the world ought not to object.” 

tt is all right for you, Mr. Schlemmer. You haven’t 
int,” argued Mr. Tutt. “‘ You got your money back 
t2 surety company inside of forty-eight hours.”’ 
audge hesitated. He usually let any defendant go 
sere was the slightest excuse for so doing, but he 
“;ried to please everybody—and Mr. Tutt was an 
yal person. 

4, so old!’’ pleaded Schlemmer. 

vas he has grown in age he has not in grace,” re- 
ifr. Tutt. “How do we know he has not forged a 
her checks? I ask for time in which to make an 
Hation to assist the conscience of the court.” 

i; Barker handed the indictment back to the clerk. 
yong do you want?”’ 

i) or six days.” 

¢7 well. Adjourn sentence in the case of the People 
s{cGunnigle for one week.” 

ésume that I may be allowed access to the exhibits 
ieantime?”’ asked Mr. Tutt. 

eainly. Good morning, gentlemen. 

«se, Mr. Dollar.”’ 


+ week John McGunnigle had sat on his cot in the 
yvatching his fellow prisoners tramping up and down 
jidor outside. He had noregrets. He had needed 
ey to save his daughter’s life—and he would have 
te same thing over again no matter what the out- 
He hardly dared hope for a suspended sentence. 
in so, his life was nearly over anyway! He might 
lspend the rest of it in one place as another. And 
,(s daughter, had already written that she was feel- 
wh better. 
vance more he stood at the bar of justice prepared to 
at to the letter his contract with the devil. The 


| 
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Then He Removed the Cork at the End, Held the Check Just Above it and Struck an Attitude 
\ 
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court room was much more crowded than on the occasion 
of his first arraignment. All the seats inside the rail were 
occupied, a group of reporters with sheaves of yellow paper 
in their hands sprawled at the oaken table just behind him, 
and Nemesis, in the form of that gaunt old lawyer, 
Ephraim Tutt, was sitting in front of the jury box in the 
place usually occupied by the prosecutor. 

“People versus McGunnigle—for sentence,” called out 
Mr. Dollar. 

The judge took up the bundle of papers lying before him. 
“Have you found out anything which would have a bear- 
ing upon the sentence, Mr. Tutt?’’ asked Judge Barker. 

Mr. Tutt uncoiled himself and stood up. ‘I should like 
to recall Mr. Schlemmer, of the firm of Haecklemeyer, 
Schlemmer & Bintz—the complainants—for a moment.” 

“All right, you may recall him. Is Mr. Schlemmer in 
court? Step up here, please.’’ > 

Mr. Schlemmer, carrying a silk-lined overcoat and a 
gold-headed cane, and still in his prevailing note of pink, 
bowed his way to the witness chair. 

“Good morning, judge,” he said, carefully depositing his 
habiliments on the steps of the dais. “‘Good morning, Mr. 
About 

Mr. Tutt made obeisance. ‘“‘Good morning, Mr. 
Schlemmer. I trust you are in good health this morning?” 

“Thank you, yes. Same to you.” 

“Well, you can cut out the politesse,”’ grumbled His 
Honor. “What do you want to ask Mr. Schlemmer about? 
Go ahead with your questions.” 

Mr. Tutt unfolded the indictment. “‘Your Honor will 
remember that the charge of forgery in this case is based 
on a check for six thousand dollars drawn to the order of 
the Yucatan Trading Co., and signed by Haecklemeyer, 
Schlemmer & Bintz, of which the gentleman upon the 
witness chair is a member. It is dated July 1, 1925.” 

“T remember the facts,’’ said Judge Barker rather impa- 
tiently, for he had had a bad night. 

“Tt is. indorsed ‘The Yucatan Trading Co. by H. T. 
Wiltshire, Pres’t.,’ which Mr. Wiltshire claims is a forgery. 
The back of the check bears a rubber cancellation stamp, 
reading: ‘Received Payment through New York Clearing 
House. Prior indorsement guaranteed July 3, 1925. 
Cottonseed National Bank, Broadway, New York City. 
James C. Farr, Cashier’; and the perforated cancellation 
of the Colophon Trust Company, the bank upon which the 
check was originally drawn and where it was charged 
against the account of Haecklemeyer, Schlemmer & Bintz.” 

“Yes, we all understand that,”’ said Barker. ‘‘What are 
you leading up to?”’ 

‘Simply to this.”” Mr. Tutt laid the indictment on the 
edge of the dais. ‘‘My clients, the surety company have 
been obliged, under their bond, to pay Haecklemeyer, 
Schlemmer & Bintz the sum of six thousand dollars to 


recoup the firm’s account at the Colophon Trust Com- 
pany. They did this immediately upon receiving notice 
from Mr. Schlemmer that the check was a forgery and a 
supporting affidavit to that effect from Mr. Wiltshire. 
That is their business and the way they earn their 
money. But they naturally succeeded to whatever rem- 
edies-Haecklemeyer, Schlemmer & Bintz may have had 
against the bank which honored the check in the first 
place, and thus they would appear to have a perfectly good 
action against the Cottonseed National, which, according 
to the cancellation stamp, cashed the check on July third 
for someone who impersonated Mr. Wiltshire and forged 
his signature to the indorsement.”’ 

“‘That all seems rather elementary, Mr. Tutt,’ remarked 
the judge. ‘‘I don’t see what your client’s theoretical 
remedies have to do with whether I shall sentence this 
defendant to state prison at hard labor.” 

“I crave Your Honor’s patience.”’ Mr. Tutt turned to 
the witness. ‘“‘You say the defendant admitted forging 
this check practically as soon as you accused him of it?”’ 

“Yes; almost immediately.” 

“Do you recall the date?”’ 

Mr. Schlemmer sought assistance from the ceiling. “Let 
me see— Mr. Wiltshire came over to see us about the check 
on January eleventh and we charged McGunnigle with the 
forgery that same afternoon.”’ 

“Thank you. Now you say that he had been trying to 
borrow five thousand dollars from you? When was that?” 

“Around the end of December of last year.” 

“Was that the first time he had asked for money, so far 
as you know?”’ 

“So far as I know.” 

“Did you, when he confessed to the crime, immediately 
have him arrested?”’ 

“Do you mean did I send for a policeman right away?”’ 

Mr. Tutt smiled. “‘Take it as you choose.” 

Mr. Schlemmer wrinkled his brows. “I sent for Bill 
Barnhart, of the surety company, and he came right down, 
and picked up Wiltshire on the way. Barnhart tried 
unsuccessfully to get McGunnigle to talk. Then he took 
Wiltshire’s affidavit as to the indorsement being a forgery 
and a 

“And then you telephoned headquarters, and Detective 
Mulligan and you accompanied McGunnigle to the 
Tombs?” 

“Thats about. it.’ 

“Quick work, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Pretty quick, I guess,’’ admitted Mr. Schlemmer. 

“That was all on the afternoon of January eleventh, 
wasn’t it?”’ 

sé Yes?” 

‘“When were you reimbursed by the surety company?” 

““A couple of days later, I think.” 

: (Continued on Page 75) 
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Crooks I Met —By Louis 
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HAVE known a great many 
| crooks. I have met pick- 

pockets, second-story men, 
loft thieves, safe burglars, holdup 
men, ordinary thieves, occa- 
sional thieves, larceny experts in 
several branches—all kinds and 
varieties of criminals—even 
murderers. Some I met only 
once. Others I saw many times, 
and I grew to know these rather 
intimately. 

I am not boasting of such ac- 
quaintances, mind you. I make 
the statement merely by way of 
introduction to what follows. 
My job is psychiatry. I am an 
alienist. I have worked with 
criminals for a number of years 
and I have come in contact with 
them in many ways. But the 
way in which I really came to 
know them best was through an 
experiment. This was in 1916, 
when the New York Police De- 
partment established the psy- 
chopathic laboratory at head- 
quarters. 

It all came about in rather 
an accidental way. Following a 
luncheon at which various phases 
of crime were discussed, I was 
invited by Arthur Woods, who 
was then police commissioner, 
to give a talk on Mental and 
Moral Defectives to the inspec- 
tors and captains of the depart- 
ment. 

And out of this lecture grew 
the idea and the plans for the 
laboratory, a place where pris- 
oners might be examined men- 
tally in regular and systematic 
fashion. 

What the laboratory set out to determine was how 
many of the daily arrests, irrespective of the offense com- 
mitted, were suffering from mental disease which might 
render them irresponsible for their acts. That was its 
primary object. Its secondary aim was to study the traits 
and character make-up of criminals in general. 

Naturally, we found cases of insanity and mental de- 
fect. One of the first was that of a man who had sent a 
threatening letter to a firm, demanding $50,000. Only 
careful examination revealed the fact that he was suffering 
from delusions and that he had sent the blackmail letter 
because he believed the company owed him the money. 
Arrangements were made whereby this man was com- 
mitted to a state institution for the insane, instead of being 
tried and sent to a state prison. 


Ain Alienist at Headquarters 


Aen case was that of an elderly man whose men- 
tal development, according to our tests, corresponded 
to that of a ten-year-old child. He had been charged with 
robbing and assaulting a cigar-store clerk. Not only had the 
clerk been threatened but the prisoner had also fired several 
shots at the policeman making the arrest. Although the 
man was undoubtedly feeble-minded, we were unsuccess- 
ful in persuading the judge who heard the case, and there- 
fore he was sentenced to ten years in Sing Sing. 

After a prisoner was examined at the laboratory, a 
written report accompanied him to the presiding magis- 
trate before whom he appeared for trial. This report al- 
ways contained recommendations for the disposal of the 
case whenever mental abnormality was found. Only a 
negligible few among the city magistrates paid no atten- 
tion to these suggestions. For the most part, and con- 
trary to the disposition of the case last mentioned, the 
judges did the best they could within the technical inter- 
pretation of existing laws. 

The abnormal prisoners either were sent to the psycho- 
pathic ward at Bellevue Hospital, or a lunacy commission 
was appointed for purposes of effecting a commitment, or 
hospital treatment was ordered in cases of drug addiction, 
blood disease, and so on. 

It was an impossible task, of course, to examine each 
and every one of the individuals arrested daily in a city 
the size of New-York. This number amounts to several 
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He Used to Watch the Dancing Fiames for Hours at a Stretch 


hundred a day. In consequence a selective method had 
to be adopted. 

Kach morning my associates and I attended the so- 
called line-up at police headquarters, where all prisoners 
with a record of previous arrests and convictions are sent. 
According to the manner in which the prisoner talked or 
behaved, or according to the peculiar nature of the crime 
with which he was charged, we made our selection of men 
for mental examination. If a prisoner appeared confused 
or very ignorant, or if he talked out of his head, we were 
sure to examine him. If his offense was an unusual one, 
that, too, was a reason for examination. 

Which reminds. me of a case that is undoubtedly the 
most extraordinary of any of my experiences anywhere. 
It concerned a German of middle age who actually took 
possession, single-handed, of a steamship and held it for 
a whole day before he was captured. What he did was to 
ship as a seaman on a British freighter, and when out at 
sea he calmly climbed to the bridge and commanded the 
captain, at the point of a revolver, to turn the ship over to 
him—and he succeeded too. He told me that his object 
was to capture the steamship as a war prize and he was 
hoping to hold out long enough for a German submarine 
to come along and help him out. Those were the days 
before the United States entered the war. After playing 
pirate for some twenty hours, the crew finally rushed this 
daring adventurer and he was disarmed. 

Although the prisoner was indicted for piracy on the 
high seas, which crime carries a penalty of death or life 
imprisonment, examination plainly revealed him to be 
suffering from paranoia. This is a form of insanity often 
characterized by an exaggerated ego and sense of well- 
being, together with an unwarranted feeling of unlimited 
ability and superiority. 

Not only did we select men for mental examination 
from the line-up but the various precincts throughout the 
city were also instructed to send to the laboratory persons 
who seemed peculiar in any way. From this latter source 
many additional cases were received. In short, the entire 
arrested population of the city was constantly being 
surveyed for mental cases. 

It consumed a lot of time to make a complete mental 
examination of any prisoner. First there was a history to 
take. This meant writing down illuminating facts about 
the prisoner’s parents, grandparents, uncles and aunts, 
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brothers and sisters— 
to whether they were | 
dead, what illnesses the, 
whether there was any 
feeble-mindedness or eri 
in the forbears that mi 
a detrimental hereditay 
Next the personal hist 
goneinto. This include 
ing and training as 
whether the home andn 
hood environment were 
ble to normal developm 
soon. Then came thep 
record as a man, how n 
sitions he had held, thi 
how long employed, rea 
changing work and que: 
to fitness, ability, sti 
iveness, resourcefulness: 
After that came detail 
previous offenses, refo 
and prison residence, an 


Mental Rinks 


OLLOWING the his 
terview, the prisor 
taken to one of the psych 
who performed mental | 
determine the grade ol 
gence, and often special, 
examinations were made 
of suspected insanity. 
one of the physicians 
physical examination, es 
of the nervous system, ) 
object of discovering — 
organic disease. Nor \ 
always the end. Relati 
acquaintances often wel 
to come to the laboratory 
further information; 
tain puzzling or int 
specially trained eugenic workers made visits 
of prisoners and worked out comprehensive 
entire examination sometimes required seve 

We had many surprises in the laboratory, 
found that the home folks were more defectiy 
criminals under investigation. On one occas 
oner tested out as a very high-grade, or borde 
minded person, while his two brothers and 
proved to be imbeciles. i 

One morning a veteran cracksman, a safe 
peared in the line-up. He claimed he could op 
of safe. Naturally, we jumped to the conclusi 
was one of those proverbial cases of super 
ability gone wrong. As a matter of fact, th 
crime made only a 50 per cent score on a sim 
ical test that an average boy of fourteen 
fectly. He was unable, for instance, to pu 
door lock together. 

It stands to reason that with such deta 
were able to get the real inside dope, as the 
that is why I believe that the conclusions wh 
were drawn from this laboratory experimer 
interesting, perhaps valuable, light upon t 
leled crime problem which faces this count 

Like many another practicing my specialt; 
lieved that the man who knocks you over the! 
your watch cannot altogether be a ration 
thinking being. I felt that criminals must 
somewhere. I was convinced, indeed, that 
are not merely just a little warped, but th 
warped and twisted to such a degree that they 
should not be held to strict accountability 

But the laboratory experiment told quite 
story. It made the startling discovery that 
5 per cent of all the arrests could justifiably b 
fundamentally sick in body and mind to a 
might render them irresponsible for the crimes ' 
charged with. 

This figure was, indeed, something of a shock. N 
us engaged in the work had really expected so smal 
centage of abnormality among the average criminal 


lation. With estimates of feeble-minded and | 
individuals under lock and key in existing we 
reformatories running as high as 40, 50, even 80 pe 
we naturally expected a higher figure than 5 when d) 
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nhe vast source of supply for such corrective in- 
iins—namely, the average daily arrests of a large 
jut these were the unbiased and undisputed facts 
ieless. a 

liminary study of the line-up showed that 409 
s ppeared during a period in which the total num- 
surrests throughout greater New York was 30,530. 
yproximate number of daily arrests was 623. Of 
imber twenty-nine cases, or roughly 5 per cent, 
, msidered candidates for mental examination, and 
ue, twenty-one were found to be distinctly abnor- 
‘hey were persons who presented marked symp- 
; diseased mind or of enfeebled mentality; persons 
s/easoning, memory, judgment, powers of inference 
wer higher faculties were affected to such a degree 
forts at reform would certainly be fruitless unless 
-ere placed in special institutions and given spe- 
z| and individual care and attention. 

saps when I remind you that during the eight 
i; that the laboratory was in operation the aver- 
cily arrests were 600, you will figure that 5 per 
600 makes thirty, and that if thirty irresponsible 
jiuls are taken into custody every twenty-four 
«t means more than 10,000 sick individuals placed 
yprison barsina year. And that for one city alone. 
ynust the grand total for the entire country be! 


crooks Who Knew What They Wanted 


{HE other hand, do not forget that for each group 
dthirty persons that the laboratory found irrespon- 
ere remained many more than 500 persons a day 
‘e laboratory estimated could not be considered 
tly sick, and therefore unaccountable for their 
Not all these individuals, of course, were criminals 
trict sense of the word. Some had been arrested for 
ynisdemeanors—jaywalking, drunkenness, disorderly 
lit, for instance. Still these people had broken the 
,nd the police, the courts, and possibly the prisons 
jformatories, were compelled to take care of them. 
ilo these figures—the numbers of normal lawbreak- 
nn and women—run into when we add the similar 
sf arrest throughout the United States? The mag- 
d of such figures becomes staggering. 

/oughly speaking, let us say, only 5 per cent of all 
3d persons are abnormal mentally, while our prisons 
formatories harbor something like 50 per cent of 
Qaals, the only conclusion one may draw is that for 
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With Women Criminals, One Must Always Seek the Man 


the most part only the mentally defective get caught and 
are convicted, while the rest, because they are normal, 
have brains enough to escape. And that is about the way 
the matter stands, as this article hopes to show. 

It has been estimated that at all times in this country 
200,000 persons are imprisoned, but that the entire crim- 
inal population—persons who at some period of their lives 
will become charges upon the state—is in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,500,000. The cost of crime in all its phases is 
$10,000,000,000 every year, and the worst of it is that this 
cost of crime and the number of criminals are both steadily 
mounting. 

As I stated before, my job is that of an alienist, and 
I work with abnormal minds daily. Naturally, therefore, I 
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am specially interested in and have a special sympathy 
for the criminal who is what he is because of mental de- 
fects. Yet I believe—and I wish I could say it with the 
strongest possible emphasis—that our general attitude 
toward crime, which started some years before the war 
to be sound, sane and scientific, has degenerated in many 
instances into cheap maudlin sentimentality. 

By all means let us remember the mentally sick crim- 
inal. He is a spécial sociological problem. But let us 
be wary of the absurdities that go with reasoning from 
the particular to the general. If afew criminals are sick, 
it does not follow that all criminals are sick. “‘Oneswal- 
low maketh not summer.” It is my firm conviction, after 
studying the crime problem from many angles, that the 
vast majority of all criminals are perfectly sound in body 
and mind and know exactly what they are doing. 


Criminals by Preference 


ERHAPS it would interest you to read a part of the 

verbatim conversation I had with one of these normal 
crooks whom I examined at the police laboratory. He 
was thirty-six years old, had a long prison record and 
was arrested for forging a check. 


Q.: I understand you are quite an efficient book- 
keeper? A.: Whatever I have done, I have tried to do 
well. 

Q.: But you do not stick at anything? A.: No, I 
haven’t lately, because a man coming out of prison— 
well, the first thing you know people get inquisitive and 
it always keeps a fellow upset. 

Q.: Do you usually give up your jobs yourself? A.: 
Yes. For some reason or other I get discouraged. 

Q.: You won’t allow yourself to be bossed around? A.: 
I was always more or less quick like that, especially if lam 
right. 

Q.: Do you get angry quickly? A.: When I know I 
am right and feel that somebody wants to hold me subject 
to their will. Then, of course, I rebel—in a sense. 

Q.: Do you think you form hasty conclusions? A.: I 
act quickly, but I form conclusions very slowly. 

Q.: Do you consider yourself above the average? A.: 
I do in the ordinary sense. I have gone into many phases 
of psychology and metaphysics. 

Q.: Do you like to read books? A.: Yes, I like to know 
as much as I can. 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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“I’m Lonely, Carter, Loneiy— 
Awfully Lonely. There Ain't 
Many Like Me, Carter. 

Not Quite Human”’ 


I’m 


in the golden ceiling grew dim. The curtain 
slid up. 

In a seat in the first row, pleasantly visible from 
the stage, young Mr. Carter Gillian leaned happily 
back and prepared to discharge across the footlights, as 
his little tribute to the ladies of the ensemble, that low and 
sinister leer which for many years had passed in his fancy 
as a smile of the most winning and devastating character, 
warranted to floor a chorus girl at forty paces. 

Content enveloped him. A simple, easily diverted youth, 
he had, at the overture’s first note, become regrettably 
oblivious of the presence at his side of one who now, even 
in this atmosphere of strawberry-soda bubbles, sat steeped 
in a mauve melancholy. Friend though Mr. Gillian was to 
Mr. Ira Hamilton, and present supposedly to provide a 
mother’s sympathy in this, Mr. Hamilton’s dark hour, 
still, as the twelve practically graceful ladies cantered forth 
from the wings, singing with infinite beauty, Oh, Ma, I 
Want to Go to Omaha, he could not for the life of him do 
other than smile his ghastly smile and rejoice. 

His, belike, was a sensitive soul, sensitive to beauty; and 
here was beauty as Mr. Gillian liked it—alive and kicking 
and doing splits—and his bright appreciation, unmarred by 
a single recollection of Mr. Hamilton’s bitter blues, cut 
through the cloud of gloom overhanging Mr. Hamilton’s 
head like the steel rays of an August sun. 

Nor could such bliss fail to find vent in speech. In his 
rapture Mr. Gillian spoke. ‘‘Ah!” he said happily. 

Mr. Hamilton stirred. ‘‘Eh?” he asked. 

“Ah!” Carter repeated courteously. ‘I just said ah!” 

“Oh!” Ira drooped again, unintrigued by the remark. 

Carter turned back to the stage, to continue his pleasure. 
Then as his roving eye reached, in her turn, the last lady 
on the left, his smile froze in its tracks. A dull gleam of 
herror congealed in his eyes, and his countenance instan- 
taneously became that of a corpse that had met a quick but 
happy death. 

“Tra!” he gasped. Mr. Hamilton, stubbornly deter- 
mined not to be drawn into another long conversation, 
shifted impatiently. “Ira,” Carter repeated, ‘did you 
ever!”’ 

It must have been then that intuitively Ira suddenly 
understood without being told what astounding spectacle 
had come into Carter’s unprepared view, for, without a 


sis overture died. A thousand crystal lights 
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word, he shut his eyes tight and shuddered so violently 
that his chair rattled. 

As it happened, this astounding spectacle consisted of 
Miss Rosie Reilly, at that moment smiling, with some diffi- 
culty, at the two bloods in the first row. She smiled with 
difficulty because of that same flaw which had, in Carter’s 
eyes, transformed her from a vision of Irish beauty into a 
subject fit for exclamations of astonishment. Her shining 
black bobbed hair, her broad mischievous mouth, her pow- 
dered arms and legs—these were perfect beyond human 
criticism; but—to reduce a description of the flaw to 
brutal words—Miss Reilly had been, very recently and 
very obviously, socked in the right eye. 

There shone on it, paralyzing Mr. Gillian’s nerve cen- 
ters and sending Mr. Hamilton into paroxysms of trembling, 
that which is known variously as a shanty or a hicky, a 
black-and-blue aura, the souvenir of a harsh and probably 
unfriendly fist. Layers of powder tried—and failed—to 
conceal it from, anyway, the first row. 

“‘A girl,”” marveled Carter, “‘with a shanty!” 

Never, not in all of Groton, Harvard, Cambridge and 
Wall Street combined, had he seen another girl with a 
shanty. 

“‘A fine wallop,” he murmured reflectively, ‘“‘in the eye! 
As neat a sock Ae 

Ira began to mumble miserably. ‘‘That’s she.” 

“Right spank in the eye!”’ 

“That’s she,’”’ repeated Mr. Hamilton. 

“Tt must have knocked her kicking!”’ 

“That’s she.” 

Carter became conscious of the chant. 
peated, uncomprehending. 

“Well, her then,” Ira granted. 
That’s the girl.” 

“The girl?’’ he repeated idiotically. ‘“You don’t mean 
to say that’s the girl you’ve fallen for!”’ 

“Not fallen for,” Ira corrected. “‘The girl I love—that’s 
the girl I love.” 

“Well!” Carter exclaimed, being seldom at a loss for the 
right word. ‘‘Well!” 


““She?”’ he re- 


“That’s her—Rosie. 
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| 
“But,” Ira volunteered after a pause, “it 
I that gave her the shanty.” | 
yarter was shocked at the very idea. 
lutely not! She fell,” he suggested hop 
“against a door knob.” | 
Tra sighed deeply. ‘No,’ he replied sadly. 
Fearing that here was a wound too fresh, too sen 
too recent for callous investigation, Carter returned 
cinated gaze to Miss Reilly. Nor thereafter, throu 
the performance, did his eyes leave her as long as § 
mained on the stage. A girl, a pretty girl, witha sl 
Presently, though, the fateful destiny of the sel 
commanded that she should retire from view, and € 
still deeply moved, turned to Ira. 
““What,’’ he asked, ‘‘about Agnes?” | 
“Agnes?”’ The name, obviously, was news t0 
““Agnes?”’ The expression disappeared. “Oh, # 
Why, Agnes was a mistake—just a mistake, that’s é 
Miss Reilly reappeared as the Spirit of the Kei 
Lamp in the ambitious Boudoir Lamps of All Ag 
and gave an excellent impression of a kerosene 
had been thrown against a brick wall. The 
haughty step, she was gone. 7 
“What,” asked Carter, “about Marian?” 
“Marian?” Ira thought. “Marian,” he said pres 
“was not all I had hoped.” 
“And Sally?” . 
“‘T remember her too,”’ Ira conceded dispassionate 
“Dorothy?” : | 
Sinking into his seat, Ira scorned to answer. © 
stared; but again Miss Reilly was on, this time as 2) 
lady from the seminary, who, it seemed likely, hac 
gone a few rounds with Terrible Terry McGovern. | 
In time, then, eleven o’clock came and the last nw) 
Ira was reaching for his hat and stick when a han( 
laid on his arm. An usher thrust a note in his hand. | 
ing the girl a half dollar, he opened the paper and Ie 
forward to catch the light from the trombone player § 
Then he handed it silently to Carter. The latter reac 


“Darling: Immedately after the show come right { 
to my dressinroom. Just show anybody that asks yo 
not. “Rost 


| 
i) 


| 


“Well!”! exclaimed Carter. “‘ Well!” | 
“Let’s go.” 
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, oke without enthusiasm, ‘a soul too battered by a 
_ orld’s most crushing tribulations to rejoice so early. 
inal curtain down, they wove their way through 
dalong Broadway, turned into Forty-ninth Street 
ajered the stage door. By word, note and dollar Ira 
yed the door man, and Carter, an amiable fish, fol- 
dagerly, smiling his devastating leer at every sylph 
yssed. They ascended two winding flights of stairs 
{ knocked on a door. 

ediately: “Who’s there?” 

y” replied Mr. Hamilton seductively. “Tra and a 


» tle of silk and the door opened, revealing the erst- 
spirit of the Kerosene Lamp in a batik kimono. 
\ked at [ra intently for one second, then at Mr. 
4s cheerful face peering over his shoulder; and then, 
suddenness that turned Mr. Gillian’s blood into 
pencils of red ice, she shrieked. 
sis a magnificent rapier of sound, cutting above all 
nder noises in the theater, and instantly it brought 
j; feet and hoarse male voices. A deep breath and 
eilly repeated the scream. “‘Coming!” came dis- 
ves down the stairs. “Coming!” 
w-stricken at the first astonishing outburst, Carter 
sjearnestly about for a stair, elevator or fire escape 
Wyromised a way out. Ira merely sweat resignedly. 
; the first man arrived, a scoundrelly brute in a 
», who flung himself forthwith on both callers with 
shout of joy. He was preparing to slay them then 
fore with his bare hands, when Miss Reilly caught 


b the neck. 

Pow these bums out,” she commanded—“‘right out 
ie street! Trying to force their way into a lady’s 
siz room!?? 

f> note ——”’ Ira began. 


row the bums out!’’ Miss Reilly repeated. ‘‘It’s a 
I never saw these johns before in my life! Throw 
»ut, Harry—right out on their necks!”’ 

e'tily the truculent Harry bent immediately to the 
id task. He got a head under each arm and started 
zing down the stairs, Ira and Carter trailing behind 
nitherless broken blossoms. 

lz dote ——”’ Ira began again, somewhat strangled, 
nlarry clamped down his arm. They drew their next 
ton the sidewalk outside the stage door. 

Tat was odd,” Carter ventured cautiously, lest un- 
cusly he say something that might be interpreted as 
e of Miss Reilly, when the stage door opened again. 
yatically he prepared for flight, but it was nothing 
s'earful than a pretty blond 

iat appeared. 

\. Hamilton?” Ira straightened 

ti “I’m Dorothy,” the blond 


“Throw These Bums Out,’’ She 

Commanded —‘“‘Right Out Into 

the Street! Trying to Force 

Their Way Into a Lady’s Dress« 
ing Room!”’’ 


head’ said “Dorothy Blackmar. Rosie was just fooling 
then. She didn’t mean anything wrong. She thought it 
was a good joke, that’s all. She’s sorry—and here’s a 


note.” 
fra looked at her gratefully. “Thank you, Dorothy,” he 
said. “It was pretty tough ——” 
Dorothy disappeared. Ira opened the note. He read: 
“Darling: 1 was just haveing a little fun. You aren’t 


mad are you? Don’t be because I’m sorry and if you'll 
just wait at the stage door I’ll be down soon and see my 
babby. “ROSIE.” 


“Well!” exclaimed Carter, brightening. ‘‘She’s just 
high-spirited, that’s all! Turn down your collar, old man.”’ 

He himself adjusted his own hat, flicked four atoms of 
dust from his coat and went again into his happiest smile. 
They drew on the solace of cigarettes until presently the 
door began opening as, one by one and two by two, the 
ladies of the ensemble, now properly dressed for their eve- 
ning of amusement, emerged and tripped off down Forty- 
ninth Street. Young Mr. Gillian favored them all, without 
bias, favor or prejudice, with his blasting grimace. 

And at last their patience was rewarded. The door 
opened six inches for six seconds, revealing Miss Reilly’s 
bob, shanty and good eye, and then suddenly slammed 
shut again. 

Faintly apprehensive at this maneuver, but gallant still, 
the two blades tossed aside cigarettes, straightened their 
shoulders and stepped forward, hats in hand. 

Almost immediately the door reopened emphatically, 
and Miss Reilly stepped out accompanied by a great hulk- 
ing varlet, easily two hundred pounds ring-side, who pre- 
sented to Ira and Carter the countenance of one who has 
dodged many straight rights just thé fraction of a second 
too late. 

““Well,”’ declared Miss Reilly with her black eye, “‘if it 
isn’t the same two bums again! Ugly,” she addressed her 
ogre, ‘“‘these are them! Sock ’em!”’ 

“Sock ’em?”’ repeated Ugly. 

“Sock ’em!” Miss Reilly commanded again. 

Ugly took two steps forward and Ira and Carter coun- 
tered each with three backward. 

“Lean,” said Miss Reilly, ‘‘on ’em!” 

Ugly drew back his fist. Then there was a fast, brief 
flurry, such as the moving-picture machine is able to record 
when it is skylarking through a comedy. With the invisible 
speed of the unchained lightning the Messrs. Hamilton and 


Gillian dropped to kindly Mother Earth, scrambled fan- 
tastically among the feet of the passers-by, and then, un- 
marred save by horror’s searing wound, fled swiftly in 
several directions. And from somewhere behind them 
came the silver echo of Miss Reilly’s childlike mirth. 

It was perhaps two hours later that Carter reached the 
apartment he and Ira shared on West Twelfth Street. He 
found his good old pal already home, sitting at a window, 
thinking. Carter dropped into a chair and they sat in 
silence. Finally Love’s stepchild spoke. 

“You see?” he said in a hollow voice. 

Carter nodded and then shuddered. He rose with asigh. 
“Oh,” he said, “‘here’s a package that was downstairs.” 

A long flat parcel that might contain a necktie box, Lra 
regarded it apathetically before beginning slowly to un- 
wrap it. A note fell out. He picked it up and read it, and 
as he read his tired face softened into a tender smile. He 
passed the paper to Carter: 


“Darling babby: Rose hops to die if she ever plays an- 
other trick on her darling babby. Never again darling 
never again. And here’s a wee little necktie to show 
Rosie’s babby she isn’t going to ever play another trick on 
him. 

“Your darling 

““Well!’”’ Carter exclaimed, hitting the nail, as usual, 
squarely on the head. ‘‘Well! I thought she’d be sorry. 
There’s good in that girl, Ira; there’s good in her. She’s 
just high-spirited.” 

Ira raised the lid of the box and studied a gold-fiecked 
blue tie lovingly. 

“Yes,” he said softly, “at heart I suppose she’s all 
right. She’s a gamin, Carter, just a gamin, with a gamin’s 
soul; but somehow, Carter, I feel that right down at 
bottom, in the middle of her heart # 

He stopped suddenly. Catching his breath, he dropped 
the box on the table and walked toward the window. Car- 
ter took a step toward him. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?’’ he demanded anxiously. 

Ira did not reply at once. And when he did, all the sor- 
rows of the world had been gathered into his voice. 

“The tie,’’ he said—‘‘it’s glued to the box!” 


ROSIE.” 


II 


N YOUNG Mr. Gillian there were, it sometimes seemed, 

the elements of a great and noble friendship, such a 

friendship as that which Damon had for that other secret 
(Continued on Page 153) 


HEN Big and Little Bill— 
William T. Tilden, 2d, and 
William M. Johnston—went 
to Australia in 1920 to play in the 
Davis Cup matches, they not only 


brought home the 
coveted trophy, 
which had been 
out of America for 
seven years, but 
they did so with- 
out the loss of a 
single set. It has 
been in this coun- 
try ever since, and 
will probably stay 
here for afew years 
anyway. Itishard 
to tell just where 
it would go if it left 
America. It prob- 
ably would not go 
to Australia again, 
because one of the 
two great Austra- 
lian luminaries has 
gone out forever, 
and the other is 
flickering. Itisun- 
likely thatit would 
go to England, be- 
cause they haveno 
great players now 
and no prospects 
of any in the next 
few years. 


Davis Cup 


T WILL prob- 

ably go,ifit does 
leave America, 
either to France 
or Japan, because 
these two coun- 
tries are the only 
two that have 
players who can 
match our cham- 
pions in speed and 
versatility. 

Ever since 1900 international tournaments have been 
held to establish which nation should reign supreme in 
tennis for the ensuing year, and the Davis Cup has been 
the prize for which many countries of the earth are now 
competing annually. There have been three breaks in the 
sequence. No matches were held in 1901, in 1910, and in 


PHOTOS, BY FOWINLEVICK, N.Y. C. 
Henri Cochet, a Force to be Reckoned With 


Ichiya Kumagae, Whose Low Stroke Was His Weak Point. 
At Right —Zenzo Shimidzu, Kumagae’s Partner on the Davis Cup Team 


T lhe Matches 
Players=By Vineent Richards 


the years from 1914 to 1919—the 
years of the war. The Davis Cup 
was given by the present Secre- 
tary of War and in the begin- 
ning only England, which had 
originated the modern lawn-tennis 
game, and America, which had 
learned it from her, competed. In 
1925 the number of competing 
nations had grown from two to 
twenty-five; but during the 
twenty-five years since the first 
match, only three countries have 
been victorious—America, Aus- 
tralia and England. America has 
nine victories to her credit, Aus- 
tralia six and England five. 

America got off to a good start 
in 1900 by winning the cup and 
holding it until 19083. Then the 
invincible Dohertys, the greatest team that England ever 
produced, carried it home with them. They won it simply 
because they never allowed themselves to become stale, to 
be satisfied with their strokes. They studied and practiced 
constantly, and when they first came to the United States 
to play in Davis Cup tournaments, they analyzed our 
methods of play to such good purpose that it was only a 
year or two until they were able to play the game as we 
played it, only better—so much better that they won the 
trophy. 

Australia was able to hold the international title for six 
years simply because she produced a team that was even 
better than the Dohertys—Norman E. Brookes and An- 
thony F. Wilding. The matches were suspended during the 
war and at the first tournament held in England when the 
war was over, in 1919, the Australians won the cup. Then 
in 1920 the American team, with Tilden and Johnston for 
leaders, brought the prize back to America. There is not 
even a possibility of the cup’s leaving America while Tilden 
is in his prime. Our greatest Davis Cup players before 
1920 were Beals Wright and M. E. McLoughlin; the 
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A Young Man’s Ga 


NGLAND’S early asce’ 
in international tennis. 
natural enough; shehadir 
the game and done muchto 
it from a ladylike amusemé 
was just strenuous enough 
i one an appetite for tea t 
orous and manly sport. Wimbledon is still the hul 
great wheel of the tennis cycle, but Forest Hills has 
it hard for center place. Several causes have cont 
to England’s loss of position as leader of world ter 
One fundamental reason, in my opinion, is th 
emphasis placed on team play for boys at school. 4 
of the principal British preparatory schools the | 
directors deplore any individual ascendancy; it 
school that must win, not any particular team star 
is all very well for cricket, but it does not work in 
Tennis is a young man’s game; and if these boys! 
encouraged to play while they are still in school th: 
not, even if they wish to, begin playing when they 
college. The best tennis players begin when they ar 
ten or twelve—Tilden, Mademoiselle Lenglen, Hele 
and myself are all notable examples. 

Another explanation for England’s decline in tenn 
be that during the war she lost her grip on the gam‘ 
not only her grip but possibly her taste for it as We 
great mass of young men must be encouraged to té 


problems |\of empire seriously; they cannot indulge 
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i¢s warfare of tennis. Defense and attack are serious 
é;—too serious to be played with on a court. The 
bion matches are still extraordinarily exciting, and 
q extraordinarily well attended; but tennis is more 
igthan a sporting event to the English. 

eist and third explanation of their failure to win the 
igmany years may be simply that they do not care 
early to produce champions. Those who play at all 
‘love of the game; that is both means and end. To 
‘| trophy nowadays demands speedy playing and 
6; movement, and the British temperament is op- 
|) too much effort merely for the sake of a prize. 
sire who goes hunting may bring home a bag of 
s rds and he may not; he does not go hunting for the 
providing his family with a meal. 

(rdon Lowe, one-time covered-court champion of 
vid, has written much in his book on tennis about 
ul as the lost leader of the tennis world. Himself a 
s)rtsman, he deplores the English indifference to the 
je herself created. He is convinced that the erratic 
tof the British Isles is largely responsible for this— 
late coupled with the fact that they have chiefly 
jarts, which deteriorate so rapidly in the eternal 
iss. He, too, blames the public schools, which do 
murage lawn tennis. He did not begin to play until 
,about seventeen, and he 
“nty-seven before he be- 
cnake much headway and 
mpionships. 

jlate start, for which the 
c2hools are to blame, is an- 
‘ason why England stays 
«background. A man of 
tiseven who has been play- 
jen years cannot hope to 
yj. over a boy of twenty 
js been playing perhaps 
mger and whose youth 
/m a great advantage in 
y2dy game that is played 
y) Mr. Lowe also grieves 
r) over the indifference dis- 
by the English toward 
urnaments. He says that 
crts on which the young- 
jay are in poor condition, 
2s are old, umpires are not 
id and they are not even 
yd with good rackets. 
nAmerica and France are 
uraging boys’ play and are 
ing them with every op- 


other. Little Doe—H. L.—played seven singles and five 
doubles matches for the Davis Cup without a single defeat. 
In his famous match with the Ameriean champion, Ward, 
in 1905, H. L. allowed his adversary to play a violent game 
for the first two sets and let him win them, knowing he 
could not keep up the pace. He was right; after those two 
sets Ward was exhausted and Doherty won the next three 
without any particular effort. 

For the time during which they played, their technic was 
perfect. They played real English tennis, leisurely and 
graceful. They are a definite part of English tradition, 
which they helped to make. But they could never hold 
their own today, because the whole character of the game 
has been changed and is now dominated by the American 
tradition—speed, power, accuracy and ‘variety. 

In a book written by the Dohertys and published in 
1903, they give an impression of the American players of 
their day that is interesting because it so perfectly ex- 
presses the English attitude. Our players, they said, are 
more brilliant than the English; we make it our entire aim 
to win. From our point of view this is decidedly comic; 
if one does not play to win, why play? An American 
player, they said, does not care how the stroke is made so 
long as it scores. That was true then, but it is not true 
now; we have more respect for good form because we 
know that good form is usually 
winning form. They said that 
our game is more aggressive than 
theirs, and this is as true now as 
it was then. They noted that we 
use even the lob for attack as well 
as defense, although only first- 
line players today realize the full 
truth of this. We excel, they 
said, in tricky service, in over- 
head play and in lobbing; but we 
are weak in low volleys, we are 
inaccurate in direction but not in 
length, we have less follow- 
through and our style is not so 
graceful as theirs. It was this 
shrewd observation and analysis 
of their opponents that made the 
Dohertys so great; and it issuch 
sound criticism that, in spite of 
the many changes in the game, 
much of it might have been writ- 
ten yesterday instead of almost 
twenty-five years ago. 

Norman E. Brookes is prob- 
ably the greatest of all the long 
line of Davis Cup players. Hehas 


Jean Borotra, the Bounding Basque _ 


been playing for twenty years or more, and the fact that 
Australia kept the cup for six years is certainly due in large 
measure to him. He entered the tennis world in 1902 and 
the Davis Cup matches three years later. From the very 
beginning of his career he played a game that was far ahead 
of his time; a game that had all the brilliancy of stroke 
together with that variety which a modern champion sim- 
ply has to have to hold his own on the courts. He is consid- 
ered the greatest genius on court tactics, position and gen- 
eralship that the game has ever had. 


Norman Brookes, the Wizard of Tennis °® 


IGHT from the start he played an all-court game, an- 

ticipating the methods of today and adding to them a 
resourcefulness and a sense of strategy that no other player 
has ever attained. He never hurries and he never chases a 
shot; he plays with an ease and leisureliness that deceive 
only those who have never played with him before. His 
air is almost mysterious; perhaps that is why he is so 


uty and en- 


often called the 
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faculty of keeping 
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HIRTY minutes be- 
[Mor the departure of 
the steamship Napoli 
from New York for Gibral- 
tar, Naples and Genoa, a 
taxicab whirled up to the 
passenger entrance and dis- 
gorged alargeand elegantly 
haberdashed colored gei- 
tleman, who produced from 
a capacious pocket a sizable 
roll of bills. This person 
paid his driver and added 
a lavish tip. He nodded to 
the porter, who dived for 
his very yellow suitcase, 
exhibited his tourist third- 
cabin ticket and followed 
the grip carrier up a long 
flight of steps and out onto 
the imposing pier. 
Through the aperture on 
the left Mr. Opus Randall, 
masculine star of the Mid- 
night Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Inc., of Birmingham, 
Alabama, could see the 
proud lines of the Napoli 
limned against a forbidding 
background of sleet- 
streaked gray. Occasion- 
ally he caught a glimpse 
of the turbulent waters of 
the Hudson, and once he 
shivered apprehensively. 
“-Tain’t no day fo’ no 


boat ride,’’. he informed 
himself. ‘They’s too much 
water an’ too little sun- 
shine.” 


At the foot of the tourist 
third-cabin gangplank two 
persons were standing. One 
was large and important; 
the other only half as large 
but twice as important. 
The ponderous one, Orifice 
R. Latimer, president of 
Midnight, clutched the arm 
of his diminutive chief di- 
rector. 

“Yonder comes Opus,’ 
he announced. Then, sig- 
nificantly—‘‘ Alone!” 

J.C sar Clump breathed 
a sigh of relief. For two 
hours he had waited and 
worried. Now his foremost 
masculine star had come, 
and the Midnight touring 
organization was  practi- 
cally complete. There re- 
mained a single absentee, 
but he was of slight im- 
portance beside the pudgy 
Mr. Randall. 

““How come you is so late, Opus?”’ 

“Business,” returned Mr. Randall laconically. 

“Us has been havin’ fits worryin’ over you.” 

“Shuh! Fits never done nobody no good. Ise heah, an’ 
all ready to sail the brimy deep.” 

“Tha’s so. But where is Florian Slappey?’’ 

“Florian?” A beatific expression overspread Opus’ 
countenance. ‘Las’ time I seen him he was runnin’.” 

“Runnin’?”’ 

““Tha’s the one thing he wasn’t doin’ nothin’ else but.’’ 

“Where to?”’ 

* Heah. 7 

‘““Where was you?” 

“In a taxicab.” 

“Why didn’t you pick him up an’ bring him with you?” 

“Listen at me, Brother Clump. I ain’t doin’ no favors to 
Florian Slappey, no times, no way. Was I to inform you 
how that cullud boy has played fumadiddles aroun’ me 
an’ ——”’ 

“But we’s ’most sailin’,’’ wailed President Latimer. 
“S’pose he should miss catchin’ the boat.”’ 

“In that case,”’ snapped Opus viciously, as he slowly 
ascended the gangplank, “‘Ise plumb sorry fo’ New Yawk.” 

Clump and Latimer eyed each other doubtfully. 

“What kind of misfortune you reckon Florian Slappey 
has happened te?” 


’ 


His Clear Tenor Voice Rang Out in a Pawan of Triumph: 
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“Ohshehehshsch! 
He Look at Me an’ I Look at Him’’ 


“Dunno. But it must be somethin’ se’ious, fum the 
happy way Opus was prognosticatin’.”’ 

““Dawg-gone his hide! Him an’ Florian always is makin’ 
trouble fo’ one ’nother.”’ 

“Ain’t you tootin’? If Florian gets left—him bein’ our 
on’y French interpreter ——’” 

“Golla!’”? Latimer was visibly nervous. “I suttinly 
would give two bits to know where Brother Slappey is at.”’ 

Just at that particular moment, Florian was occupied in 
picking himself up from a cold and unyielding New York 
sidewalk which was partially sheeted with ice. Upon this 
glaze Mr. Slappey had stepped recklessly in his too great 
haste to get to Europe. The result was immediate and 
catastrophic, and when Florian rose painfully and again 
set on his way, it was with considerably more caution and 
somewhat less speed. 

The race against time had been long and agonizingly 
bitter. In the pants pocket of Mr. Opus Randall’s largely 
checkered suit reposed the ultimate dime of Mr. Slappey’s 
bank roll. And only an hour since, Florian had humbled 
himself, groveied a bit, and begged Opus for a taxi ride to 
the pier. Mr. Randall had merely sneered his negative 
answer and wished Florian lots of luck—all of it bad. 
Whereupon Mr. Slappey started out on his journey on 
foot, burdened with a large and almost leather suitcase in 
which was packed the bulk of his earthly belongings. In 


A Jay Bird Sat on a Hick'ry Limb, 
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‘Hol’ on a seco) 
mun! Heah comes 
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He lurched onto 
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the rail. Hewas ab 
and woebegone > 
About him cluster 
twenty other color 
sons comprising the 
ing unit of the M 
Pictures Corporati¢ 
There were the president and the director, and ot 
great importance— Welford Potts and Sicily Clumy 
Exotic Hines, the cameraman; Forcep Swain, the: 
Eddie Fizz, second director, and Professor Aleck 
pagne, owner and director of Champagne’s Jaz! 
Orchestra, and many others, including the magnil 
Lawyer Evans Chew. They hovered solicitous! 
Florian, their relief transcending the excitement _ 
great adventure. But Mr. Slappey had eyes for! 
them. He singled out the leering face of Opus Randi 
shouldered his way through the crowd and fluffed | 
before the Gargantuan comedian. oa | 
““Opus,”’ he sizzled, ‘‘some mawnin’ you is gwineW 
completely extinct, an’ Ise gwine know the esplana 
how it happened!” “Geet: 
“Shuh!” Opus was disdainful.| “Any man whi 
aroun’ me eagers to git bit by disaster.” i 
The steel hull of the Napoli trembled as the 
commenced the throb which was not to be stilled f 
long days, the steam feathered from her siren, three 
little tugs nosed firmly but gently, and the 
thousand-ton bulk commenced to move. sens 
The crowds on ship and pier waved at each othe’ 
ship’s band played gayly, the last hawser droppe) 
Florian Slappey looked fearfully at his friend, 
Potts. 
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Hah we is, Welford.” 

U-huh. But where is we?” 

colored motion-picture group was huddled aft on 
sition of deck which had been specially reserved for 
faces, ranging from richest ebony to highest brown, 
, ight with excitement not untinctured with appre- 
1. Their world had changed. No longer was the 
_miliar ground of Highteenth Street beneath their 
_» longer did the aroma of fresh barbecue and succu- 
junswick stew drift through the modest portals of 
aglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor, no 
sould they see the imposing bulk of the Penny Pru- 
4} Bank Building. Instead was the finger of a sky- 
p’ reaching into the cold gray murk—and even it was 


‘if. 

Napoli nosed through the congested harbor traffic 
jo the seething waters of the bay. The Birmingham 
yes round and jaws drooping, shivered in the icy 
tof mid-December and found cause to regret the 
, usiness manipulation which had dispatched them 
+; voyage of discovery and adventure. Confronted 
| stark reality of being actually under way, they 
« certain elements of danger. 

€sat sufferin’ tripe!’’ ejaculated one. ‘“‘I don’t know 
rus has gone, but it suttinly is away.” 

hy hesitated to leave the deck, as though fearful of 
yrm, brilliantly lighted interior of the ship. Florian 
oiced that he wasn’t never goin’ in. But when, a few 
us later, the tourist third-cabin steward arrived to 
» them in his somewhat garbled English that lunch 
sing served, all but two reconsidered. Hot soup, 
tvegetables and tea served to restore a bit of confi- 
sand when they appeared on deck again the ship had 
}d Sandy Hook and was turning her prow eastward. 
sea was choppy and sprinkled with whitecaps, the 
led first to the right and then to the left; and as her 
% swung more definitely toward mid-Atlantic, the 
-ymmenced to rise and fall with regular and devas- 
nrhythm. 

the rail, aft, stood Florian Slappey, Lawyer Evans 
yand Director J. Cesar Clump. Florian had com- 
ea brief recital of the ways and means by which Opus 
ill had succeeded, the previous night, in separating 
om the whole of his bank roll—a little matter of 
uone hundred dollars. The decision was unanimously 


arrived at that Opus had been plumb ornery and that 
Florian was justified in vowing certain drastic vengeances. 
But the conversation could not long remain on the subject 
of a personal vendetta while the Atlantic yawned grayly 
before them. They braced themselves against the rail and 
swung with the roll of the ship. Florian was inclined to be 
boastful. 

“Shuh!”’ said he. “‘There ain’t nothin’ to this. I always 
thought a ship would kind of stan’ up an’ buck when she 
got out in the middle of the ocean.” 

“Me too,”’ chimed the director. ‘‘’Tain’t nothin’ ’bout 
this to cause nobody no apprehensiveness.”’ 

Lawyer Chew was inclined to become oratorical. “Weis 
embarked ’pon a great an’ glo’ious argosy,” he declaimed. 
“We sails the brimy deep to ca’y to them Europeans a 
sight of America’s greatest an’ most foremost cullud 
motion-pitcher organization which has come to film their 
prettiest spots in our comedies which now shows in*one 
hund’ed an’ fifty ——”’ 

‘Seventy !”’ 

**____seventy fust-run, fust-class theayters th’oughout 
America. We aims to make Midnight greater than the 
greatest an’ elevate the two-reel comedies of the world by 
broadenin’ the viewpoint as hereinbefo’ stated an’ ——”’ 
He paused dnd his eyes narrowed accusingly. ‘‘ You ain’t 
payin’ me no heed, Florian.” 

**Nos-suh.”’ 

““Somethin’ wrong?” 

“‘N-n-nos-suh. Ise just kind of dizzy in the haid.” 

“You ain’t seasick!” 

“Naw. ’Tain’t nothin’ ’bout this ocean to make nobody 
seasick. But I think I craves to lie down fo’ a few minutes.” 

Mr. Slappey staggered along the deck and into the social 
saloon. Lawyer Chew and Director Clump continued their 
conversation for a few minutes, and it was the erudite 
attorney who suggested that they inquire after the condi- 
tion of Brother Slappey. 

Florian’s white stateroom, which he was sharing with 
Welford Potts, was far down on F Deck. As the two digni- 
taries paused outside the door, they heard a hollow groan. 

“Florian?’’ called the lawyer. 

“€Qh-h-h-h-h-h!”’ 

“Plorian, us craves to make talk with you.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then the corpselike voice 
of the stricken Mr. Slappey. 


“‘Listen, Florian. I 


“Tisten, cullud folks,” said he, “‘don’t you-all talk to me 
again till you see a tree.” : 

During the three days which followed, Florian Slappey 
plumbed the nethermost depths of misery. His sole fear 
was that the ship might not sink, and with each roll and 
pitch of the tiny stateroom he cursed the genius which had 
enabled him to secure a position with this company as a 
French interpreter when he knew not a word of the lan- 
guage. He was not neglected. Kind friends hounded him, 
tempting him to murder, with trays containing soups and 
broths and lamb chops and spaghetti. 

“Git out!’? moaned the unfortunate traveler. ‘‘ Feed it 
to Opus Randall an’ tell him I hope he dies.”’ 

“Opus is eatin’ ev’ythin’ on the ship,’’ was the cheerful 
rejoinder. “He ain’t been sick a minute.” 

“That feller wouldn’t be. He ain’t got sense enough.” 

On the morning of the fourth day Director Clump ap- 
peared, bearing a silver bucket. In the bucket were much 
ice and a gold-topped bottle. The cork popped loudly 
when it was drawn and the amber liquid which flowed 
forth sparkled and gleamed. 

“Drink this, Florian.” 

“T ain’# never gwine drink nothin’ no mo 

Srinkait-. 

“What ’tis?’’ 

“‘ Champagne.” 

Florian made an effort and sipped. He sipped again. 
His eye brightened and he drained the glass. A beatific 
expression overspread his colorado-maduro complexion, 
and he lay back luxuriously. 

“Don’t say nothin’, Cesar. I feels myse’f gittin’ well.” 

Ten minutes later Mr. Slappey again sampled the luxu- 
rious remedy, and less than ten minutes after that he made 
an announcement: 

“‘T is almost enti’ly well, Brother Clump. I craves that 
you gits me four scrambled eggs, some bacon strips, a 
beefsteak an’ two cups of coffee.” 

The food was obtained, and a half hour later Florian was 
on deck, somewhat pallid but eager for action. 

The sun shimmered on a sea of billowy blue. The con- 
stant swishing of water against the steel sides, which had 
annoyed him so until a couple of hours since, now was a 
soothing symphony. The ship plowed steadily toward 
Italy, bow rising and falling gently, sides rolling slightly. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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T’S curious how both the Wets and Drys like to refer 
[« the prohibition unit as an army. A real sop- 
ping Wet and a genuine Sahara Dry will agree 
upon nothing else in the world except the word “army.” 
Now an army is a pretty sizable affair. Not many 
people haveseen 
an army all at 
one time, even 
in the late la- 
mented war. . 
Used as a figure 
of speech, the 
word is intended 
to convey an 
idea of vast and 
indefinite num- 
bers. It is fair 
enough to speak 
of an army of 
unemployed, an 
army of clerks, 
an arr my Of 
voters, and so 
on. But if we 
must inject the 
military note 
intoournational 
rum squabble, 
*twould be bet- 
ter to call the 
prohibition 
force a-detach- 
ment, rather 
than an army. 
It would be 
nearer thetruth. 
Yes, very few 
of us have seen 
an army in be- 
ing. But most 
of us have seen 
a regiment. 
Imagine a full- 
strength in- 
fantry regiment 
on parade. It 
can swing past 
you, band and 
all, inafew short 
minutes and dis- 
appear around 
the next street 
corner. 


Coe 


Orders 


HE numer- 

ical strength 
of an infantry 
regiment is 3153 
officers and men. 
The numerical 
strength of the 
prohibition unit 
is 2930, plus a 
handful of civil- 
service clerks 
and stenogra- 
phers. This 
numberincludes 
all Federal pro- 
hibition em- 
ployes in the 
United States, 
Alaska and 
Hawaii. It does 
not include the 125 border patrolmen who have been 
added to the customs service, and it does not include 
the Coast Guard, which has been virtually doubled since 
prohibition. But neither the customs nor the Coast Guard 
is exclusively concerned with prohibition enforcement. 
Contraband liquor is simply one more smuggled commod- 
ity which the customs has to deal with; and offshore rum 
running is merely an added and pestiferous duty imposed 
upon a fine old service which is primarily charged with the 
protection of shipping and the saving of life. 

The Coast Guard is the line of outposts and the customs 
service is the front-line-trench system against smuggled 
liquor. But smuggled liquor does not constitute one-tenth 
of what the country is drinking today. The biggest battle 
is behind the lines—the battle of denatured alcohol and 
moonshine and bizh-powered beer and bathtub wine. 


Were the Whole Country as Abstemious as Most of the Bigger Booties, A F 
Prohibition Would be a Fact Today you've fin- 
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Chief Prohibition Investigator 
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This battle 
behind the lines 
is being fought 
by the aforesaid 
army of 2930 
men. It is the 

| only govern- 
ment organiza- 

| tion exclusively 
engaged in en- 

* forcement, and 

it is consider- 
ably smaller 
than aregiment. 
Let us imagine 
again our regi- 
ment drawn up 
for parade. The 
colonel steps up: 
“Good morn- 
ing, army. You 
will now fall out 
and seatter to 
the four corners 
of America and 
proceed to en- 
force the Vol- 
stead Act. You 
will watch a 
hundred distil- 
leries and dena- 
turing plants, a 
few hundred 
breweries and a 
hundred thou- 
sand permittees 
and manufac- 
turers. You will 
discover and de- 
stroy several 
more thousand 
cooking plants 
and moonshine 
outfits, and you 
will get evidence 
against, and put 
in jail, a hun- 
dred thousand 
bootleggers and 
politicians and 
grafting cops 
and crooked 
agents. They’ll 
be out and at it 
again next week, 
but never mind. 
And while 
you're about it, 
army, don’t for- 
get to padlock 
all the speak- 
easies and law- 
breaking hotels 
and clubs in 
America. That’s 
all for today, 
army. Report 
back when 


ished.” 

Here is another way of looking at it: The New York 
police force is five times as large as the entire Federal pro- 
hibition unit; and New York spends about $35,000,000 a 
year on its police, compared with some $11,000,000 which 
the United States spends on interior enforcement. Of 
course, there is no parallel between the functions of the two 
forces. The New York police are charged with the sup- 
pression of all crime in one great city, while the prohibition 
force has to cope with one offense throughout the country; 
there is a difference both of kind and of degree. But even 
at that, the comparison is significant. 

Three thousand men must be spread pretty thin to stop 
drinking in a nation of about 115,000,000. It makes one 
Federal enforcement officer for every 39,000 peodple—one 
man for a city larger than Poughkeepsie, New York. Or 
worse yet, put that man in the center of an area of 1200 


Ww 
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square miles containing eight widely scattered to, 
5000 inhabitants each, and then tell him to suppr 
liquor traffic in every last corner of that area, : 
There is nothing tricky about this. That is jus 
the prohibition army is up against today. Three 
sand men tostop a hundred thousand professional 
and a million or so amateur elbow crookers who are | 
and abetting and enriching the real crooks. : 
Now, without going into details of organization, | 
take a look at the human side of the prohibition { 
what they are paid and who they are. A little later y| 
the same for the bootie personnel. | 
The highest salary paid any prohibition official is| 
and the minimum salary is $1200. The average gq_ 
and this includes every employe from top to bottc 
$2198.20 per year. 
It might be said in passing that it’s a pretty po, 
of a bootie who can’t turn two grand a week, wh. 
isn’t in jail or on the lam—hiding out. | 
When it comes to racial complexion, Uncle Sai 
something of an edge on the underworld. Most prohi 
agents are native Americans. Out of 895 agents | 
files have been examined, only 60 were born outside. 
United States. Enforcement is 93 per cent Amer 
whatever else it may be. North Carolina is 100 pe| 
American, no foreign-born agents at all reported. C) 
is at the other extreme with 11 per cent alien agents. | 
Orleans has only one agent born outside the co 
Florida is 90 per cent native, Los Angeles and San 
cisco each 92 per cent native, Pittsburgh 90 per cer 
Philadelphia 94 per cent native born. New York, t 
it is the first dumping port of Europe, strikes just abo 
general American average of 93 per cent native bor 


Johnny Walker on the Banana Boat 


NGS for the bootie side of the racial picture. The 
cities which reported on agents also reported \ 
rests. They were selected to give a rough but fair. 
section of the country as a whole. The returns sh| 
per cent aliens and 38 per cent native Americans. 
in the South Atlantic States is there a prepondera) 
native violators over foreign born, and that is acco 
for by the great number of native-born negroes in th 
business. In all other sections of the country the a 
the chief offender. Philadelphia violators are 80 pe 
foreign born, Chicago 60 per cent, San Francisco | 
cent, Pittsburgh 55 per cent, Los Angeles 68 per cen 
New York 85 per cent. 

So in whatever part of the country you may find 
self, just remember that the chances are more than. 
that your bootlegger is foreign born. If you suffer t) 
preme alcoholic ill luck of liv- 
ing in New York, the chances 
are nearly nine in ten that the 
suave gentleman who promises 
you genuine Scotch learned his 
liquor and his lying on 
the other side. 

Even at that, the A 
suave gentleman may | 
not be consciously 
lying. The retail seller é 
is almost as gullible as it | 
the retail buyer. It’s “4 : 
only when you get q 
among the blue-water 
smugglers and the ‘> | 
cooking-plant kings ag 
that you find men é : if, 
with sense enough to ‘% 
leave their own wares eS 
alone. Were the whole oe 
country as abstemious 
as most of the bigger : 
booties, prohibition a 
would be a fact today. 

As it is, the ten- 
twenty-thirt’-case 
man, who buys his stuff on the sand 
and sells it f. 0. b. doorstep, is the big- 
gest sucker of all. Take the banana- 
boat shipment which gave a bibulous “we 
town its holiday supply of Johnny “Ste ‘ 
Walker not so many, many months 
ago. Word was quietly passed down 
from the bigger brethren to the little brethren that | 
load was coming in of a Thursday night on a certain: 
steamer from a certain tropical port. Everything was i 
all along the line. The stuff would be delivered {r0| 
water-fron storage shed hard by where the steamer 
tied up. 


,chursday night 
i, it the little 
efalling all over 
jos to get their 
allotments of 
jifties and hun- 
neir little closed 
sand their big 
e, touring cars 
ythirstily in the 

,e shed, took 
d the coveted 
yit thirty-eight 
ser case, sped 
oie city and sold 
icd and foe alike, 
iiand café, at 
t dollars the 


|g city made merry and drank much of the beastly 
e little brethren made a little money and drank 
s' the beastly stuff. The big brethren made much 
»id drank none of the beastly stuff at all. For they 
%e every drop of it in their cooking plants in the 
s the big city. So the big brethren drew back again 
nr cooking plants and smiled and bided their time 
the arrival of another banana boat, that they might 
their denatured alcohol and send it to the long 
4d by where the big ships tie up. To this day the 
»|thren do not know the truth of it. 

. int is that many a small distributor knows rather 
t his product than a slum grocer who has had a lot 
nzed goods palmed off on him by an unscrupulous 
ean. Most of the lesser booties are alien born, and 
cthem are the literal scrapings of Southern Europe. 
iuer-ups are a different matter—but that we shall 
tipresently. For the moment, let us take a look at 
:ho in Hooch in the four great cities of New York, 
@ Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 

s cial percentage of foreign-born violators in these 
tsis: Italian, 28 per cent; Jews, 25 per cent; Irish, 22 
r; German, 15 per cent; and the remaining 10 per 
aitered. Taken by cities, the Italians predominate 
{oer cent in Chicago and 34 per cent in New York. 
ld in Philadelphia with 31 per cent, and Irish in 
uzh with 30 per cent. Abie’s Irish Rose is an oft- 
mred bootleg team—usually, it is true, among the 
ps inthe game. The minor rdéles 
2 usiness, the retail distributing, 
itien still and the bathtub work, 
a7 fall to the lot of the Italians 
nsecattered 10 per cent of Furope’s 


leavings. These figures, of course, 
are not conclusive, because they 
do not embrace every last drink- 
ing corner of the country. But 
they may be taken as fairly in- 
dicative of the nationalities which 
Thos are bootlegging to our great Kast- 
ern centers of saturation. Go to 


u 


ntry, go to the mountain fastnesses where moon- 
2), Increasingly made, and you will still and always 
tl native American the principal criminal. But where 
‘| one down-east Yankee running liquor ashore, or 
lentucky mountaineer turning out moonshine 
if there are a hundred—no, a thousand—Italians 
fles and Russians and Greeks, cooking and cutting, 
4 peddling and pandering to the appetites of our 
st cities. Nor is there anything surprising in this; for 
minal classes have always been recruited from the 
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cage as ‘‘my banker.” Whisky salesmen, delivery men, 
truck drivers, guerrillas, and such, are the hired men of 
the business. 

Like most hired men, their wages are small and their 
percentages still smaller. The big profits go with the big 
risks and the bi investments. 

That there have been and are big profits, there is no 
denying. The Chicago beer rings made money into the 
hundreds of thousands a few years ago. One man cleaned 
up a sizable fortune and was cleaned out himself while he 
was in prison. Another admits deprecatingly that he 
received $850,000 for one shipload he landed. 

He spent a couple of cursory years in the U. S. peni- 
tentiary, but apparently he was so rich he didn’t mind it. 
When he came out he announced that he had made his 


foreign element. Bootlegging is only a new and 
astonishingly safe and remunerative kind of crime 
in which to engage. 

The coke peddler or white slaver who has done a 
stretch of ten years or so comes up from Atlanta to 
find a new and splendid world of criminal oppor- 
tunity. His mind turns to the higher and finer 
things of crookdom. He decides to become a re- 
spectable bootlegger. In a few short months he is 
driving downtown in his car, talking to his cus- 
tomers across a mahogany desk, slipping a careless 
hundred here and a careful thousand there. 

He deals with bankers and politicians and brokers 
and gunmen and clubmen and cops. He corrupts 
and undermines the social structure. He is the con- 


doned and shameful link between the underworld pile and would retire from business. 
and society. ‘ But they in- dicted him anew—this time 

But he makes money. Sometimes he makes a for falsifying his inecome-tax returns. 
great deal of money. Hard on the heels of that, he was ar- 


few weeks ago and pleaded 
time for being mixed up 
cleaning plant which had 
alcohol capacity of some 
4000 gallons a day. He 
may have made and 
put away all the mil- 
lions attributed to 


rested again a 

guilty — this 
with a wet- 
a bootleg- 


How much money he really makes is a matter of specu- 
lation. Certainly, some of the pioneers in the business have 
made real fortunes. A few of the shrewdest have managed 
to retire with their loot, as their income-tax returns have 
shown; but most of 
the rank and file are 
no better off than 
when they started. 
Money criminally 
gained is generally 
criminally spent. 

The men who have 
made money in boot- 
legging would have 
made money in legiti- 
mate business, and 
the failures would 
likely have failed in 
any walk of life. 
There is no golden 
touchstone in alcohol, 
popular belief to the 
eontrary notwith 
standing. In the 
early days, it is 
true, almost 
everybody made 
money, but that 


him, but it would seem that he just nat- 
urally can’t keep out of court or off the 
front page. 

These are some of the headliners, 
whose exploits have been in the news- 
papers for years. There have been others, 
less well advertised, but just as success- 
was before methods and processes were ful. There are men in various parts of the country, their 
standardized, before the big fellows names scarcely known to the public, whose bank deposits 
had got themselves organized. Nowa- runintomillions. Rumor is a pretty wild thing; but even 
days, competition, price cutting and rumor falls short of the huge sums that pass through 
the high cost of bribing are driving the hands of some of the really big fellows. 
many a struggling young bootie out of business. How much of it 
To make real money these days you’ve got to have sticks? That’s the real 
capital plus brains plus connections. question. How much is 

It is sometimes said that bootlegging demands - gross turnover and how 
no special qualifications or training, and that any much is net profit? 
bright young man can pick it up as he goes along. What is the capital in- 
But that is a fallacy. All the ablest men in the vestment in ships and 
business—all the conspicuous successes— have trucks and cleaning 
undergone years of preliminary training, either plants and cars? What 
as jailbirds with long criminal records—thieves, is the labor pay roll, the 
gangsters, narcotic dealers and white slavers—or bribery pay roll, the 
as Jawyers, politicians, detectives, police officials contingent shake-down 
and legislators. fund? What percentage 

Bootlegger is a loosely used term. Every must be written off an- 
amateur lawbreaker speaks affectionately of “my nually for losses through 
bootlegger”’ when referring to the swarthy gentle- capture or hijacking? 
man who drops into the office. As well refer to the (Continued on 
uniformed guard who stands near the. cashier's. Page 170) 
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Driving Many a Struggling Young Bootie Out of Business 
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“‘There’s Only One Thing I am Sure Of. If I’m Ever Jealous of You, Thor, I Shall Say So Straight Out, and Not Cail it Morality’ | 


VI 


LAD to see you back again, Mr. Ware,’ said the 

@ janitor, who liked to be called the superintendent, as 

he accepted Thor’s tip. “‘Lemme give you a hand 

up with them,” he added, nodding toward Thor’s luggage, 

two rather battered old suitcases with foreign labels, a 

paint box and one of those large brown-paper parcels 
which, it seems, young artists must always carry. 

“Oh, never mind. That’s all right,’”’ replied Thor, who 
appeared confused for some reason, and could hardly meet 
the genial eye of his old friend, the superintendent. ‘‘I can 
get along all right. But—er—wait a minute.” 

He paused with one foot on the first step of the stair- 
case. 

““Maybe you had better come on up with me, Mike,” 
said Thorvald, blushing. ‘“‘There’s—er—a little matter I 
want to talk to you about—ah 

“Roof ain’t been leakin’ again, I know!”’ Mike inter- 
rupted firmly. ‘“‘No, sir, Mr. Ware; I been up there myself 
once or twicet, since you been gone, to take a look 
at her.” 

“It’s not that.”” Thor’s color deepened. ‘‘It’s—well—a 
personal matter, Mike.” 

“‘Oh!”? Mike’s friendly expression was intensified to 
one of conspiracy. ‘‘Yeah? Well, you know me, Mr. 
Ware.” 

““Come on up!’’ mumbled Thor, sprinting ahead with 
the bags, two steps at a time. 

Mike, following more slowly with the brown-paper par- 
cel, entered Thor’s large studio on the top floor, puffing 
a bit. 

“Oughta had a elevator in this dump,” he grumbled 
good-naturedly. ‘‘But that woulda sent up the service 
charges. Got a piece o’ good news for you, Mr. Ware! 


Heard they cut down the maint’nance at the las’ directors’ 
meetin’. Seems they saved money las’ year. Charlerot in 
4A was tellin’ me. Great thing this here codperative 
ownership, ain’t it? Excep’ when you got to put on copper 
gutters!”’ 

Mike chuckled at the memory of this episode, which had 
sent panic into the codperative owners, most of them young, 
and rather on the edge financially. 

“What you payin’ now, Mr. Ware?” Mike asked, 
though, of course, he knew perfectly. He knew everything 
about that studio building and all its occupants—their 
love affairs, incomes, artistic success or failure, even, some 
claimed, the most exact inventory of their personal pos- 
sessions. 

“T swear old Mike knows it, if you’ve got on a new col- 
lar!’’ Charlerot had once declared. Though it must be ad- 
mitted that Charlerot, himself an incurable gossip, was the 
source of much of Mike’s information. 

So the question about Thor’s upkeep was purely aca- 
demic, and as Thor appeared absent-minded, Mike an- 
swered it himself. 

“‘Ninety-eight fifty, ain’t it? Well, they’s a 5 per cent 
cut. That makes—lemme see—got a pencil? Well, any- 
way, it’s somethin’.”’ 

“Great! That’s good,” replied Thor vaguely. 

He closed his studio door and faced Mike, but still with- 
out looking at him. 

“Sit down—have a cigarette,”’ he mumbled, and ‘blew 
at the thick dust on a table top. 

“Whew!” cried Thor, irritated. ‘“‘How can a place get 
so dirty when you’re not in it?” : 

He took out a clean handkerchief and wrecked it, scrub- 
bing furiously at the table. 


“This place needs a good thorough cleaning uy 
grumbled. ‘‘Wonder if I could get Mrs. Callahan bi 
up today or tomorrow ——” 

“Oh, sure, Mary’ll fix it for you,’”’ Mike ancintied | 
wife, with the easy assurance of a lord of creation. 

Then his eyes twinkled. | 

“Tf that was all you wanted to see me about, Mr. 
you needn’t ’a’ made me climb all them stairs.” 

He grinned at Thor, and reached for a cigarette, | 
it back contemptuously, and drew his pipe out : 
pocket, crossed his legs, tipped his chair back, and: 
himself for a good, long, confidential chat. 

“Look here, Mike,”’ Thor began, coloring up t0 hi 
“there’s something I want to explain before Sea | 

“Say, kid,” said Mike pleasantly, “if you’re in an, 
up with a dame ——”’ : # 

‘Good Lord!” said Thor, sitting down weakly. “] 
you know, Mike?”’ 

“Say,” cried Mike indignantly, “‘ain’t I been 


| 
care o’ artists for fifteen years? What I was | 
| 


say,” he added, “‘was, if you’re in any mix-up ¥ 
dame, count on Mike.” 

“Well, it’s not a mix-up,”’ Thor explained, clutchir 
cigarette. ‘‘You see, Mike, I—well, I’m engaged \ 
married.” | 

‘‘An’ he don’t call that a mix-up!” exclaimed the’ 
and janitor. 

Thor, ignoring the comment, went on, “And she’s 
ing here to live. That’s what I wanted to tell you, 

“What?” cried .Mike, sitting up straight. 
comin’ he e to live, Mr. Ware?” 

“My fiancée.” 

Mike’s face took on a severe expression. 
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» Mr. Ware,” he expostulated. ‘I’m your frien’, 
}aat, an’ J said you could count on me, an’ you 
whin reason. But you know as well as me, there’s 
, ules an’ regulations in this house, an’ got to be, 
is to be kept a decent, fit place 4 
sjon!”’ shouted Thor, looking like an overripe plum. 
ii, Mike! You don’t understand! Oh, why, good 
\ke! My fiancée—why, my fiancée ——”’ 
e there’s all kinds of fiansays in New York City,” 
aologized hastily. “But I see now what kin’ you 
Te’re in love, poor boy. An’ though it’s fifteen 
sce I got over that meself—thank God—I’ve still 
nathy left for poor, dumb, sufferin’ creatures.” 
slowly subsiding in color, asked weakly, “‘How do 
en, got over it?” 
a'yin’,”’ replied Mike. ‘‘The surest cure for love.” 
» face contracted with distaste. 
s/e vaudeville jokes about marriage,”’ he said coldly. 
yren’t worthy of an original fellow like you, Mike.” 
dolled his eyes to heaven as a witness. 
“inal, is it?”’ he scoffed. “Find me a fellow that’s 
about love, or in it, an’ I’ll find ye a million dollars 
i the street. 
1’m meanin’, though, Mr. Ware,’’ he added more 
‘is that a man’s got to marry to git his mind off 
love an’ onto his work. An’ if he gets a good, 
t trong, determined woman she'll keep his attention 
belongs or know the reason why!” 
Ht doesn’t 
ary attrac- 
“me,” said 
Pe don’t 
\want that 
yt wife.” 
1t’s what 
2, though,” 
\ke cheer- 
“r else a di- 
‘es, sir, Mr. 
; men need 
oz-minded, 
sd woman 
i us behave. 
- itural-born 
lis.” 
semed, in 
( his advo- 
( behaving, 
r roud of the 
aious streak 
aculine na- 
.He even 
donfidential, 
no’, knowing 
lagth and 
2 nature of 
2 reminis- 
sinterrupted 
i: “About 
ntter, Mike. 
aig to a hotel 
;— tempora- 


tel?” 

Vle my fian- 
sliving here 
h chaperon.’’ 
)upyrone!”’ 
iMike. ‘‘I 
rieard of a 
ye in this 
i, though it’s 
cibleenough. 
y Callahan 
dsee to that, 
ZI didn’t do 
ur 

(is Bannester 
irs. Weston 
ive day after 
Orow,”” said 
‘tmly. ‘And 
nyou to see, 
>,hat they get 
Uservice and 
yn pape 99 

), sure! I'll 
tiem. How 
4 they be 


; 

i months.” 

3: months! 

Mire, you ain’t 
| let a couple 

as inter your 

for six 
t. jBe? 
y not?” 


“They'll wreck the place,” stated Mike authoritatively. 
“Take it from me, Mr. Ware. Ye’ll never know the place 
afterward—with a pink bow tied onto yer very easel, 
maybe!” 

Thor laughed. 

“Don’t worry, Mike. That’s not likely to happen.” 

“Mr. Ware, ye don’t know what’s likely to happen with 
women tenants!’”’ Mike warned him. 

“Remember that young feller in 53—Adamson—went 
off to Europe a year, sublet to two women said they was 
artists? Whin he come back, they had took down his good, 
plain, artis’ curtains, like you got there yourself, an’ put 
up those batik doodads. An’ what’s more, they was a hole 
kicked right through one of his canvases he’d lef’ with its 
face to the wall in a corner disturbin’ nobody. An’ green 
cats painted onto the door an’ woodwork fer all the 
world like a tea room in Greenwich Village.” ; 

““Miss Bannester and Mrs. Weston aren’t like that,” 
Thor replied. “‘ Besides, I’m not subletting. I shall be here 
every day, painting, just the same as usual, Mike.” 

“Oh, ye will? With thim women around!” 

“Mike, you mustn’t call my fiancée and her chaperon 
‘thim women.’”’ 

““Thim ladies, then,’”’ Mike amended amiably. ‘Sure, I 
know they’ll be ladies all right, Mr. Ware. Ye niver was 
one fer the common kind. Often I’ve thought, whin I’ve 
seen some of thim others goin’ up the stairs—well, models 
or no, an’ pretty faces or not tp 


““1 Can't Believe You’re Here!’’ He Whispered Against Her Cheek 


“Will you ask Mrs. Callahan about the cleaning right 
away?” Thor interrupted. ‘I want everything to look 
first-rate, you know.” 

“Oh, Mary’ll fix ye,” said Mike, dismissing that subject 
lightly. Then, as he rose: 

“Tet me get this straight now, Mr. Ware. Ye’re to be 
here every day, git your mail an’ phone calls as usual, an’ 
only sleep out?” 

“Yes,” said Thor, blushing, ‘that’s it.” 

“Oh, all right thin. I’ll take care o’ the ladies,” Mike 
promised gallantly. ‘‘An’ God take care o’ you,” he mut- 
tered under his breath, as he went out. 


vil 


“OOK around, won’t you, Mrs. Callahan,” Thor begged 
nervously, two days later, ‘“‘and see if there’s any- 

thing else. I don’t want a thing left that would look un- 

tidy. You know how men are!”’ he added flatteringly. 

“Oh, yes, I know how min are, all right!’ replied Mary 
Callahan firmly, but not unpleasantly, and she set her firm, 
capable hands on her broad hips, and looked about the 
newly swept and waxed and dusted studio; its white wood- 
work scrubbed, its large white-framed mirrors gleaming, 
the fireplace ready with logs for lighting, the brasses pol- 
ished, clean cream-colored linen curtains drawn across the 
huge studio window, softening the bleak north light. 

“Looks swell to me, Mr. Ware,” said Mary Callahan. 
“Ye’ve got a gran’ little home. An’ if the young lady can 
find a speck of dust 
anywhere, I’ll eat 
eee 

Her good- 
humored laugh 
joined Thor’s boy- 
ish chuckle. 

“You’re a won- 
der, Mrs. Callahan, 
and I’m ever so 
grateful to you for 
helping me out. I 
don’t know what 
I’dhave doneif you 
hadn’t washed 
those curtains for 
me overnight.” 

“Oh, that’s all 
right now. Glad to 
do it. I been in 
love myself.” 

“Great Scott!” 
exclaimed Thor 
suddenly, while an 
expression of horror 
came over his face. 

And he dashed 
upstairs to the bal- 
eony which ran 
around two sides of 
the studio. 

In a moment he 
was down again, 
holding something 
gingerly. 

“About two 
dozen old razor 
blades on top the 
medicine cabinet,”’ 
he explained. ‘‘ Al- 
ways meant to 
throw ’em away 
sometime—just re- 
membered.” 

“Well, there 
now,’’ said Mrs. 
Callahan, ‘‘I ought 
to thought o’ that 
meself. I know that 
little failin’ 0’ men. 
There never was 
one that threw one 
away.” 

“Tf there’s any- 
thing you can think 
of that I ought to 
buy, Mrs. Calla- 
han——’”’ Thor 
was looking criti- 
cally about the 
abode which had 
once seemed abso- 
lutely perfect to 
him. ‘‘Yousee, Miss 
Bannester has such 
a beautiful home 
herself, I wouldn’t 
want her to be 

(Continued on 

Page 108) 
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Sauce for the Gander 


[\HE world-wide importance of the miners’ strike in 
4 England hinged upon the employment of methods 
which might easily threaten the national existence of every 
civilized country on the globe. The right to negotiate in 
mass with employers as to wages, hours and conditions of 
labor ceases to be a right the moment that public servants 
use it to intimidate the rank and file of the population 
and to coerce the government with a general strike. 

Labor is of two sorts: That which is enlisted in the 
immediate service of the public and that which is not. 
Labor which falls into the former classification, including 
the production of fuel, gas, electricity and power; the 
operation of telephone and telegraph; transport of all sorts 
by land and sea, with service incident thereto; the postal 
establishment, fire departments, police forces and organi- 
zations for the distribution of food, milk, gasoline and 
other indispensable supplies—labor which from its very 
nature is essential to communal life—must be set apart 
from other labor. 

The ultimate. necessity of setting up some control as 
a defense against the tyranny of minorities was long ago 
foreseen; but the right of labor to work or not to work and 
to employ collective bargaining for its own advantage is 
generally accepted, except when it jeopardizes the safety 
of the public. We have not, however, been so tender with 
capital. When capital is enlisted in the public service it is 
tied hand and foot. Verboten signs are everywhere. State 
or Federal bodies fix rates for service, prescribe its quan- 
tity and quality, li nit net earnings and nose about at will 
among all industries of a public nature. Railroad execu- 
tives may not at their pleasure rip up the tracks of a 
branch line which can be operated only at aloss. They may 
not keep their books in any fashion not specifically laid 
down for them. Utility companies of all sorts operate in 
harnesses of sticky legal tape. Price control is forbidden in 
industry. All along the line the rights of individuals—that 
is to say, the rights of partners and stockholders—are 
sacrificed for the common good; and though regulation has 
sometimes been oppressively applied the principle behind 
it stands virtually unchallenged. 

If capital employed in public service should be subject 
to a thousand intricate restrictions, why should not labor 


enlisted in the same service be put under sufficient restraint 
to prevent its becoming a menace to the population as a 
whole and to the state which that population has set up? 

It will be objected that inasmuch as labor and capital 
are as different in their natures as chalk and cheese, the 
comparison does not hold; but is the objection valid? So 
much attention has been devoted to the differences be- 
tween these two economic forces that their similarities are 
usually overlooked. To all intents and purposes capital is 
often nothing more or less than canned labor, a store of 
dormant surplus energy which the owner may wake to ac- 
tion according to his requirements. The clock on the man- 
tel is not operated by capital but by the orderly release of 
the labor that someone expended in winding it. In many 
instances what is loosely referred to as capital is nothing 
but the charge which some man’s surplus energy has fed 
into the storage battery our social system has set up to 
enable youth to keep old age going and to permit old age 
to give posterity a start. The human qualities of such cap- 
ital are elusive and invisible, but they are not absent, for it 
is still man’s creature, conceived in his head or wrought by 
his hands and brought forth in the sweat of his face. 

Whatever may be the nature of capital enrolled in public 
service its rights are narrowly limited. Imagine, for exam- 
ple, the executives of our railroads, street-car companies, 
telephone systems and electric-lighting corporations get- 
ting together and announcing that their respective organi- 
zations would all suspend service until the pressure of 
public opinion on various regulatory bodies forced them to 
permit all utilities to earn twelve per cent upon their in- 
vested capital. The reaction of the public would not be 
expressed in economic technicalities. And yet, this un- 
thinkable strike of capital would bear a family resemblance 
to the general strike by labor. 


Meters, Liters and World Pounds 


OR more than a century advocates of the metric 
Hee of weights and measures have been working 
for its world-wide adoption. Not until 1850 did their 
efforts begin to count for much; but from that year on- 
ward their gains were so swift and steady that by 1910 
more than four hundred million persons were accustomed 
to the use of meters, liters and kilograms. During the next 
decade the movement slowed down materially; but in 
1920 it began to pick up speed again, withthe result that 
during the past six years the new converts to the system 
have been as numerous as those won over during the 
seventy years which followed 1850. 

Today, according to the All-America Standards Council, 
no fewer than eleven hundred million persons are definitely 
committed to metric weights and measures. The United 
States and Great Britain are the only great manufacturing 
and trading nations which hang. back and decline to fall 
in with the world procession. Even this country is par- 
tially committed to a decimal system, for though meter 
and kilogram are not in common use with us, we did have 
the wisdom to divide our monetary unit into one hundred 
parts, instead of first splitting it twenty ways and then 


‘redividing each part into twelfths, as the British do with 


their pounds, shillings and pence. 

The beauty and simplicity of the metric system, the 
ease with which multiplications and divisions are accom- 
plished simply by shifting the decimal point, are too well 
known to require comment. There is, however, a new 
talking point in favor of the adoption of the metric system. 
This is the tremendous impetus it would give to the world- 
wide standardization of all physical measurements. This 
movement for general standardization is a dry and tech- 
nical subject, but its effectiveness in putting an end to 
needless economic wastes and in cheapening production 
is too great to be ignored. Any well-sponsored reform 
which if put into effect would assist and extend the pro- 
cess is too significant to thrust aside without a full hearing. 

Our foreign trade could not fail to benefit by our adop- 
tion of metric units. All Latin America, to give a single 
example, is accustomed to this system and will tolerate no 
other except as a matter of necessity. The employment of 
inches, ounces and feet simply increases the so-called “‘sales- 
resistance’? which our manufacturers have to overcome 


-the half kilogram as the world pound. These unit 


: F 
world, of which we would draw our goodly share. E 


when they enter into competition with Bur 

use the favored dimensional units. There can 
doubt that international trade would be materially 
tated by the adoption of the meter as the world ya 


so little from those now in use that their formal aece 
need cause little inconvenience. | 

Congressman Fred A. Britten, of the Ninth } 
District, introduced into the House a resolution | 
ing the use of metric weights and measures, for me 
dising purposes, after January 1, 1935. The ultima, 
of this particular measure cannot be predicted; but 
are already strong indications that economic pres 
one sort or another is steadily crowding us toward {}| 
it contemplates. : 


Who Imports the Goods? 


E READ a great deal of comment on the " 

\ \ increase of imports of goods over exports, the le 
isfactory state of business and the possible conn 
between the two. For illustration, the Chicago Jou) 
Commerce recently quoted a prominent banker as {¢ 


“When. our exports of manufactured goods begin | 
ing and our imports of: merchandise, particularly 
factured goods, begin to go up, there will be trouble; 
Sooner or later Europe will have completed her req 
ments and will be ready for a real invasion of the Am 
markets. When she does, it is going to mean a thorou 
adjustment in the United States. . We are go 
see many plants closed when that time comes, becai 
are going to meet the stiffest competition American 
try has ever been called upon toface ... I have 
thought that this would come until 1928, or thereafte 
I still believe that it is a good way off.” | 

We see no trade signs to convince us that a reces 
business, due to invasion of foreign goods, is imm 
But if, as and when it comes, it is important to pla 
cause where it belongs. | 

Apparently, assuming war-debt settlements wi 
European countries, the time is not far distant wh 
shall receive, as creditor country, a billion dollars an) 
in payment of interest and amortization. Less thai 
third of this is represented by war debts to the Gi 
ment; more than two-thirds will be the returns on{ 
loans and investments of American citizens and co. 
tions. We have heard a great deal about the diffi 
absorbing payments of war debts, but very little abo 
difficulty of absorbing payments of private debts. It 
portant to have it made clear that whenever difiiculti 
whatever the effect on our imports and exports, Whi 
the repercussions upon our industries and wage levels 
thirds will be ascribable to the investment ventul 
Americans abroad, not more than one-third to ourwat\ 

It has been said, in advocacy of private loans to 
that these were for productive purposes, aiding there 
tion of the Continent and enlarging the commerce} 


follow the logic of the quotation cited above, our 
must also have aided factory restorations in Europeit 
a way as to enable them to enter our markets and dis 
domestic goods despite the present tariff. In effect 
just as though American manufacturers had set up F 
abroad to supply the American market. We have fina 
to some extent, European factories using cheap lab 
compete with American factories using dear labor. 
that these foreign countries, increasing their ex 
will buy more farm produce from us is wide of 


It may be urged that if we had not made the loa 
funds would have been procurable elsewhere, | 
be true; but then goods would not have co } 
ment for services on loans to that extent, but 
payment for goods from us. ” 
While awaiting developments, it is at least 
urge that we be spared further effusions as to th 
debt payee on the balance of trade. Fro 
is foreign investments, rather than war-deb , ‘ 
that will tend to enlarge imports and depress : 
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re Pharmacist 72, 


SVYESS in France moves 
lly, methodically. Few busi- 
© men attempt to get rich quickly, for that 
nmust take chances. To take chances is bad busi- 
i French are a nation of small proprietors, one 
+ another in endless procession, each playing his 
fy until the time arrives when he has a compe- 
in he passes his affairs on to another. 
»;, for instance, the Pharmacie of the Better 
jeated near the Boulevard St.-Germain in Paris. 
yBtienne Rigaud, the present proprietor, cannot 
sy how many fortunes have been made in the 
a of the Better Health since it first opened its 
rusiness years before the Grand Revolution. He 
js followed the rigid rules laid down for those 
i: to become pharmacist proprietors. Monsieur 
iow thirty-four years of age; when he was fifteen 
iced himself to the owner of the Pharmacie of the 
Llth. According to law, he was obliged to have a 
«1 diploma before he could en- 
iis apprenticeship. He worked 
zis apprentice, putting in full 
Jring the following four years 
snpelled his master to allow him 
nhis duties to attend the courses 
yirmacy school. While appren- 
irt-time worker he received pay 
»wo dollars and a half a week. 
aing his diploma he was ad- 
fim time to time until he attained 
ty for registered pharmacists in 
forty-five 
anonth. 
1 road, one 
tlead only to 
3) Indeed so 
e;andpoint of 


By Jesse Spr 


America; but one must remember that in France few sal- 
aried men of any sort receive more than that sum, and 
many receive less. Also, Etienne Rigaud was not thinking 
alone of the pay. He knew that according to French cus- 
tom his employer would have his competence and wish to 
retire. The Pharmacie of the Better Health would then be 
for sale, and who would bea more logical purchaser than 
the employe who was on cordial terms with all the clients? 

Events worked out well for Etienne Rigaud. Four years 
ago his employer intimated he would sell the Pharmacie. 
If Monsieur Etienne had a part of the purchase price to 
lay down, the matter might be arranged. One may besure 
Monsieur Etienne had a part of the purchase price, for 
this was the dénouement toward which he had worked 
during many years. 


In the bank was a full thousand dol- 
lars to his credit, the economies of his forty-five-dollar-a- 
month pay. To accumulate this sum had not been easy, 


THE RAIN MAKERS 


RuBBERS! | 
\UMBRELUAS | 


i 


but he knew all the time his credit as a 
business man would be judged by his 
ability to save while an employe. 
How had he managed it? Well, it was done through sys- 
tem. His wife, whom he had married when he was twenty- 
six, looked after the family finances. Their apartment of 
two rooms and a kitchen was on the sixth floor of a building 
that had no elevator. Sometimes it seemed hard to climb 
all those stairs, but one was consoled by the cheaper rent— 
only seven dollars a month. Madame Rigaud walked each 
day with a basket on her arm to the public market near the 
river, where one bought things cheaper than at the shops. 
On his weekly day of leisure they went to the Garden of the 
Tuileries to hear the band play, or did window shopping 
on the Boulevard St.-Germain. Once or twice a month 
they attended the neighborhood cinema. Not an exciting 
life, surely, but pleasant in its way; and always there was 
the bank account that grew larger as the months went by. 
So Monsieur Etienne bought the Pharmacie of the Bet- 
ter Health with his thousand dollars as first payment and 
signed notes for the bal- 
ance, payable over a period 
of five years, at 8 per cent 
interest. One is glad to 
state that his affairs go well 
and that in another year he 
will be free from debt. To 
be owner of a phar- 
macy 
means much, for it 
is of all retail lines 
the most solid. Dur- 
ing three whole years 
there have been but 


in France 


(Continued on 
Page 138) 


Ballad of the 
Average Woman 


HE’LL sit through a 
S cruel tirade 
And show no resentment 
thereat ; 
She likes being labeled a jade, 
And smiles if you call her 
a cat. 
Existence is horribly flat 
Without some suggestion of 
spice— 
There’s spice in a spirited 
spat! 
She'll take anything but ad- 
vice! 


And if you’re not one to up- 
braid, 
To flaws are as blind as a 
bat, 
She’ll bend to your best acco- 
lade, 
And find all your compli- 
ments pat ; 
Not the pitiful price of a 
sprat 
Does it matter to her if the mice 
Are known to nest under 
your hat, 
She'll take anything but ad- 
vice! 
Don’t hint that magenta’s a 
shade 
Taboo in an oldster’s cravat; 


Don’t tell her what fare to evade 
If so be she wouldn’t get fat: 
Don’t spoil a felicitous chat 

With counsel. To be quite precise, 
Till laid in the family plat 

She'll take anything but advice! 


When all you can give her is that, 
It really isn’t quite nice! 
It’s a case of the camel and gnat; 
She'll take anything but advice! 
—Edward W. Barnard. 


A Possibility 


ele THIS yore baby?’ asked the constable. ‘I found 
him playing around a horse’s heels just now.” 
“T don’t know whether he’s mine or not,’’ replied Gap 
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1772 THE BLUE BOY (Gainsborough) 


Good News 


“(\XOOD news?” I asked my wife, who was poring fasci- 
natedly over the paper. 

“Good news?” she.echoed enthusiastically. ‘Well, I’ll 
say so! Just listen to these headlines: Ax Fiend Kills Two 
More; Five Slain in Rum War; Bank Bandits Shoot 
Three and Escape With $60,000; Twenty Die in Train 
Wreck; Liner Sinks With All on Board; Earthquake 
Kills Thousands; Tenement Fire Takes Toll of Thirty 
Lives; Three Children Crushed Under Motor Cars; Tor- 
nado Lays Waste Four Hamlets; Hundreds Drown in 
Flood; Twenty-One Freeze to Death in Record Cold 
Wave; Divorce Scandal Wrecks Two Families; Six Ar- 
rested in Love Nest Raid; Sheik Says Not to Blame for 
Three Women Committing Suicide Because of Unrequited 
Love; Three Gunmen Die in Chair; Flapper Stabs Mar- 


Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge. “I brung considerable many ried Sweetheart; Goes to Gallows Without Confessing 
of the children to town with me and turned ’em loose. This Seven Murders; and a lot of other good news. What more 


little cuss ’pears to be about the right size. Slap him, and 
mebby I'll reckernize him with his mouth open.” 


could you expect in a three-cent paper? Now leave me 
alone, will you, while I read it!” —Douglas Turney. 
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Candidate's p, 


al IS America. Oce 
round it. | 


In your speeches it’s 
infer that you fi 


B stands for Babies q 
ply must kiss, 
It redoubles a cheer 
lence a hiss, | 


———t 


C is for—yes, Constit 

you've said it! 
Pu Just swear to uphoh 
though you've nol 


Keon) | |i A 
Ls 
‘ = 


f D is Democracy. Go 
tl hil whiz | 
i HTT In aspeech. No, of 
Sait don’t know wh 
New ee 
UCT ay E is Economy. P 
aft 
ee | Pledge huge reduclig 
4 ria cept in your sali 
2 F is the Farmer. | 
about him, 


Remember, from n 
you're crazy abo 


| 


G is our Government, 
ful as sin, it 

Is sure to improve just 
as you're init, 


H is our Heroes. Each year we remember 
In May, but forget shortly after November. 


Tis an Issue. You simply must get one— 
It depends where you live if a dry or a wet one. 


J is the Justice you'll see done to all, 
Tf only they'll send you to. Congress this fall. 


K is the—sh! We advise here a wide step 
In other directions—a good time to side-step. 


L is the Law, with its running mate, Order. 
Yow’re strong for them both, except right on the bor 


M’s the Machine that is backing your rival, 
With evil intent to prevent your survival. 


N is November, the month whose first Tuesday— 
Best mark it in red—is for you Win or Lose Day! 


O is your Organization. When seen 
By the tyro, it’s quite like your rival’s machine. 
(Continued on Page 134) 


ORAWN BY NATE COLLIER 
“Old Bill’Smith Hasn’t Got a Care in the World.’’ “‘What Does He Do?” 
““He’s a Caretaker’* 


First Child: “‘That’s Mr. Spivis, the Great Leader, Who Managed 


DRAWN BY DONALO! 


the Strike for Us”* F 
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‘‘T long ago gave up making vegetable 
soup in my kitchen,’’ said a housewife. 
‘‘Life’s too short to go to all that trouble 
when I can get such good vegetable soup 
at the store!” 


This opinion is shared by so many 
thousands of others that Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup is the most popular 
hearty soup in the world—an ever-ready 
standby, a meal in itself! 


ga: CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N.J.,U.S.A- 


Women are so quick to appreciate 
splendid quality in food, combined with 
ease and convenience of service! 


How much it saves them to be able 
any time, anywhere simply to say to 
their grocer “‘Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup!”” And get for their table a 
soup with fifteen different vegetables, 
invigorating beef broth, substantial 
cereals, herbs and seasoning! 
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took place in the village of Little Dole Keynes. 
Sally, the fat springer spaniel who belonged to 
Amardis, was delivered of spaniel puppies. 

Amardis’ admiration and de- 
light knew no bounds, for, al- 
though in her opinion Sally 
approached perfection as nearly 
as it is possible for perfection 
to be approached, there had 
lurked in the background of her 
mind a vague misgiving that in 
the choice of husbands, Sally’s 
taste had been a shade too 
catholic. In the joy of the new 
litter all shadows of grievance 
were at an end. 

Even Sally hailed the event 
as something out of the ordi- 
nary and paid sundry calls on 
other lady dogs in the village 
to apprise them of the good 
news. Previous husbands met 
en route were treated with 
studied contempt. Sally al- 
lowed no one save Amardis to 
approach the puppies, and 
Amardis rose twice every night 
and early every morning to be 
sure they had all they wanted. 

It was a lovely time for 
Amardis—a time only marred 
by the nightmare thought that 
very soon the funny little piggy 
tails of the family would have 
to be cut off. 

It was useless to try to blind 
herself to the fact, for already 
Sally had poked at them with 
her nose as who should say: 

“What about it, my dear? 
No sentiment in matters of this 
kind.” 

Good springer stock must 
not be treated mongrelwise, and 
Amardis knew that this was so 
and knew that it was right and 
proper. But she trembled in- 
side. It seemed so cruel that 
perfection could only be arrived 
at through suffering and aris- 
tocracy through pain. 

Amardis consulted Mad 
Harry about it. Mad Harry 
was soft in many ways, but in 
others he was austere. Mad 
Harry was always writing bits 
of poetry that wouldn’t rime, 
and sometimes when the moon 
was at full the words that 
poured from his lips would frighten villagers and keep them 
behind their doors. But all agreed that Mad Harry was 
wise in the ways of the earth and of the creatures that 
dwelt upon it. It was said that growing crops and beasts 
and running waters told him their secrets. 

“They are such little things,’ lamented Amardis, “‘and 
they don’t know.” 

The apple-smooth cheeks of Mad Harry wrinkled into a 
thousand lines. His thin brows came down. 

“Pain is the great edicator,” said he, “and ’tis accordin’ 
to the rule as all should suffer in a divarsity o’ manners. 
’Twould be b’ no means praper that a spannel dog should 
carry a tail like ’twas a peacock. The spannel is a worker 
as must force his way through brier and thicket, rush and 
reed. Workers needs no tails to hang themselves up by 
and impede the dooties they mus’ parform. The spannel 
of all dogs is the mos’ lovin’, and day long would be wag- 
ging his tail in indacint affection were’t not clipped.” 

Amardis nodded. “I s’pose it doesn’t do to show one’s 
feelings too much.” 

Mad Harry shook his head. ‘He that doeth so, his 
feelings shall be trampled upon and he shall know the 
bitterness of shame.” 

“Tt’s horrid to be ashamed,” said Amardis. 

Mad Harry smiled. “Nay, missy, ’tis an honor to be 
ashamed, for without shame there is no growing up toward 
dignity for the mind.” His thoughts wandered uncon- 
sciously into poetry: 


Or day a strange, nay, an unheard-of event 


“Oh, oak, you poke your branches straight and level with the 
sky. 
Oh, oak, you poke 
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“Criminy!’? Said Charlie. ‘‘Aren’t Girls the Limit!” 

“Yes, they tails mus’ come off, missy.” 

So one day Amardis packed Bill and Fanny and Banco 
and Little Lucy, who was the smallest, into a basket and, 
putting it under her arm, marched off to the vet’s. Sally 
walked at her heels, which is the proper place, disdaining 
passers-by and listening with a motherly ear to the muffled 
sounds that came from the basket. 

Now it was two miles’ walk to the vet’s, for he lived at 
Willingly, and on the way Amardis wished she had asked 
Michael Greville or Charlie Hands to bear her company. 
Michael and Charlie were the boys who lived one on either 
side of the cottage in which Amardis lived. They were 
home on their holidays from the great public school of 
Burton. Once, not very long ago, they had nearly fallen 
in love with her and had punched each other’s noses in 
consequence. But now they knew better and had put all 
such nonsense behind them. 

Amardis reflected that perhaps she would have asked 
them were it not that both had displayed a predilection 
for bloodshed, and might very well have viewed the tragic 
operation in the light of an agreeable experience. 

“All the same,” said Amardis, ‘‘I do hope I shan’t be 
silly and weak about it.” 

The vet was a kindly man who did the business with 
cunning and dispatch, but even so, it was hateful. Amardis 
held the puppies one by one and shut her eyes as the scis- 
sors snicked. She felt as if her fingers were being snipped off. 

“Let Sally lick them, my dear,” said the vet. “They’ll 
be right as rain in a day or two.” 

Amardis, whose throat was too dry for words, nodded, 
put four shillings on the table, one for each tail, picked up 
the basket with its whimpering cargo and went out. 
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The sunlight had become very white and the 
wabbly. There was no wind, yet trees were diy 
this way and that. A milestone came hurrying i 
to meet her. Amardis put out a hand to cheek} 
it wriggled in her hand, 4) 
drop of blood on herrights 
was suddenly a sea. Thy 
the world began to heay 
blacken. | 

Let there be no non 
about this; Amardiswas | 
basin sick. | 

“Oh, dear,” she whimp 
and again, ‘‘oh, dear.” 

Something roared toa s 
still at her side. A pair of 
strong hands fastened upo 
forehead and a voice gaj, 
our curiously slurred me 
argot, “Poor lil’ kid. 1 
you fret. I got you. 
take it easy now.” ~ 

The world steadied ber 
the feet of Amardis, the 
straightened and the trees. 
still. She blinked, sneeze¢ 
felt for a handkerchief. _ 

“Here, use mine,” saidy, 
Talbot Chesser, of the Ma) 
ings, producing a large sq 
of colored silk from his po 

“Thank you,” said Am: 
and blew her nose gratef 
“You’re mos’ kind and I’m 
fully silly.” | 

“‘Almos’ faintin’, you wi 
said he. ‘“‘Somefin’s upset) 
stummick, that’s what it is 

“No,” said Amardis, wi 
tears from her eyes. “It. 
seeing the puppies’ tails ¢ 
‘Oflaee 

For the moment young | 
bot Chesser looked puzzlec 
whimper from the basket 
lightened him. | 

“In here, are they?’ 
asked, stooping. 

“Mind Sally doesn’t 
you,’ Amardis warned. 

But there was no dangt 
that. Sally had witnessec 
act of chivalry to her mist) 
She was delighted for Ta 
Chesser to have a peep at 
pups. | 
“Jolly li'l’ beggars,” said 
young man. ‘‘Darn shi 
they have to be clipped, 

: there it is. Can’t unders’ 
you tacklin’ a job like this without an escort though. 
tryin’ oneself a bit high.” | 

“T didn’t think Sally would have liked anyone els! 
come,” Amardis explained. ‘‘She’s very particular. 

Young Talbot Chesser laughed. 

“Anyway, I’m goin’ to see you’re flipped home sat 
Hop into the li’l’ two-seater and the family shall have 
jolly ole dicky all to theirselves.”’ at 

It was a glorious ending to a most painful experiel 
Amardis, who had never been in a fast motor car bel! 
simply couldn’t speak for enjoyment. She just shut | 
eyes and gloried. Sally occupied the dicky seat, her { 
set in an expansive grin. Oh, a wonderful ending! 

Young Talbot Chesser deposited them at the gate 
Cooden, waved farewell and thundered away, with 
giving Amardis a chance to say how grateful she was. | 

Amardis stood by the gate, the basket under her al 
and watched the dust cloud disappear over the crest @ 
little rise. Then as if speaking to herself, she said, — 
was awfully, awfully kind.” 

And in that moment Amardis found her hero. 

Earlier in the tale it was told how, in pursuit of the fa\ 
of Amardis, Charlie Hands and Michael Greville had 0 
come into violent conflict and how, since then, they P 
conquered sentiment and returned to occupations a 
sterner kind. And this was true. But though no lon 
concerned personally with emotional crises, they mi 
unwilling that Amardis should look tenderly upon the j 
treating form of another suitor. Through the smal ¥) 
dow of the eee wooden hut that Captain Grevl 
had made for his son’s very own, they had witnesse 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
rival of Amardis, side by side with young Tal- 
s:, in a glittering two-seater. Moreover, they had 
ger by the gate, and the sight was not good in 
At that moment they were busily engaged in the 
41 of a chemical compound which admitted of no 
tnin its manufacture. It was a curious mixture 
of sulphuric acid, salad oil, baking powder, sul- 
fopper, a pink table jelly, the heads of wax 
«d zinc knobs. What service was to be rendered 
¢ by this unusual combination of in- 
gvas not very clear. But they were 
on the experiment. Anything might 
s.ew hair wash, an elixir for the pro- 
nif life or a high explosive for its swift 
j:. Certain it is that no ordinary event 
»» been allowed to disturb them at their 
ashe infatuation of Amardis was no ordi- 
a}. 
+ st look into this,’ Michael announced. 
» the meth. stove, Chas, and let’s see 
3 [1 about.” 
«dands concurred readily. 
founder, Talbot Chesser,” said he. 
xand Michael harbored a natural ani- 
yinst Talbot Chesser, in as much as he 
jo a higher social stratum than any to 
had entrance. Talbot Chesser shot 
3) hounds. Talbot Chesser fished with 
yn preserved waters. Talbot Chesser 
43 passing and repassing on something 
sa blood mare, a motor bike and a 
jroad-devouring streamline automobiles. These 
vies to which Charlie and Michael were strangers. 
ir. Hands, who had done very nicely out of dry 
,or Captain Greville, who made a living out of 
jfarm augmented by a little journalistic work, 
itd to provide his son with the more refined 
sort or transport. Out of envy springs contempt, 
ot surprising that Talbot Chesser, being blessed 
tusly with the world’s goods, should excite the 
4/€ opinions of persons less fortunate. 
d was in the back garden putting the puppies to 
nhe heads of Michael and Charlie appeared above 
jhe hedge. Michael spoke, ‘‘ Don’t know what you 
vere doing sailing round with that Chesser fool.” 
¢'t a fool,”’ said Amardis simply. 
| fool and a blight,’’ Michael insisted. 
d. shook her head. ‘‘No, he’s kind.” 


“How can a Chesser cheese be kind?”’ demanded Charlie 
ironically. “‘ Anyway, if he comes fooling round here, he’ll 
get himself scragged.” 

And suddenly a new Amardis was born—an Amardis 
conceived in hero worship—an Amardis with bright red 
cheeks, flashing eyes and claws. 

“Tf you dare to touch him, or speak another word 
against him I’ll—I’ll—I don’t know what I'll do. He—he 
is a gentleman.” : 


‘‘Pain is the Great Edicator,’’ Said He, 
‘and ’Tis Accordin’ to the Rule as All 
Should Suffer in a Divarsity o’ Manners’’ 
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The two boys watched her, 
open-mouthed, as she turned and 
made a dash for the house. Sally, 
from the opening in her kennel, 
barked, “‘Get out; clear off.” 

Amardis buried her head in her 
grandmother’s silk lap and cried. 

“Darling,” said the old lady, 
“what can have upset you like 
this?” 

“‘T don’t know,’’ Amardis sniffed, 
“but I think I’m very happy.” 

Now when a gentle maid con- 
ceives herself to be under a lasting 
obligation to a young man, neither 
locks nor bars, dikes nor hedges 
will restrain her. Amardis was too 
young for this to be acknowledged 
as a love affair. It was a case of 
sheer devotion. She had fallen un- 
der the spell of Talbot Chesser in 
as much as he had held her head 
in a time of sickness, spoken fair 
words of the puppies and rendered 
her service. Actually, what he did 
was no more than any average 
young man in similar circum- 
stances would have done. But Amardis would never have 
admitted that. If earthly beings are ever to be deified, 


. small considerations of what others might do must not 


be allowed to interfere with the heavenly enthronement. 
Everything becomes commonplace if enough precedents are 
brought to bear. 

In Amardis’ opinion, Talbot Chesser had proved himself 
a knight of the first order of chivalry. She determined 
not to rest until she had given proof of devotion. 

Amardis had already learned something of the admira- 
tion of the female by the male, but the admiration of the 
female for the male was novel to her experience. When 
Charlie and Michael had made their bid to excite her 
favorable attention, they had done so with parade-loud 
trumpetings and struttings up and down. But Amardis’ 
ambitions were modest. She did not want young Talbot 
Chesser to cry aloud in rapture and amazement. She 
wanted to render to him a secret service, independent of 
whether or not he was aware of it. She would rather he 
was unaware. She would rather he never knew. The diffi- 
culty was to decide in which direction to proceed. 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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“‘somefin’s Upset Your Stummick, That’s What it Is’’ 
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EWBERT stayed 
| \ for a little while on 
the narrow front ve- 
randa, the mole extending into the lake before 
him, the big house at his back. He made some 
serutiny of his surroundings, curious and intent, 
his senses alert, his nerves poised. The mole was 
perhaps thirty feet long, rounded at its outer end; 
and about its circumference there extended a 
low parapet of rough and jagged bowlders, wide 
enough so that along the top there was space for 
loam among the rocks, and petunias had been 
planted here. The fountain, with its basin filled with water, 
the goose not spitting now, stood in the middle of the open 
space; around it there was firm smooth sand. Four steps 
led from the veranda down to this level; and just beside 
the steps was the hemlock tree by which, as Molly had 
pointed out, an active man might gain access to the second- 
floor veranda, and so if he chose reach the baleony which 
ran around the living room. Newbert studied it, grinned 
ruefully. 

“Never saw a house where they made it so easy for a 
second-story man,” he remarked to himself. ‘‘And not a 
decent lock on a door or window in the place, I suppose.” 

The wind was perceptibly decreasing in violence; he 
decided that in a very short time now even a small motor- 
boat could cross the lake in security. The idea that the 
madman would come as soon as the wind relaxed had taken 
such a firm hold upon him that he accepted it as fact. 

“That means,” he decided, ‘‘that I’ve got half an hour 
or so to spare to look around.” And with the thought he 
rounded the veranda and came to the south side of the 
house. 

It was in his mind to look outside the billiard-room door, 
discover whether there was in that locality any stump or 
tree which, dimly seen, might wear the semblance of a man. 
He came to the spot and could find nothing of the kind; 
and he went into the billiard room and extinguished the 
lights and peered out, trying to check up his former im- 
pression. It seemed to him certain that he had, earlier in 
the evening, seen something in the shadows which was not 
there now. This puzzled and disturbed him; he could not 
believe that if the man who had killed Madame Capello 
was on the island, they who were in the house would have 
gone so long undisturbed; and he was inclined to blame his 
own lively imagination, aroused now to an unusual sensi- 
tiveness. It seemed impossible that he could have seen 
anyone here. 

Continuing on his way, he rounded the rear of the house 
and the kitchen wing; and he saw that an active man 
might from the ground reach the roof over the kitchen. 
This discovery made him remember a fact that had, in 
the confusion of his own mind, escaped his thoughts. 
Lying on the kitchen table while Molly and Nell tended 
his hurt, he had seemed to see a face at the skylight 
over their heads, peering down at them. The impres- 
sion was only momentary, not tangible or complete. 
Yet there had been about it something vaguely fa- 
miliar, and he tried to remember now what this was. 

“A man with a cap on,’’ he told himself gravely. 
“Rather a ridiculous cap—plaid.”’ 

And then he realized that by the association of ideas 
he had been led into error. His mind’s eye could see so 
clearly this man with the amusing cap; but he remem- 
bered now that he had seen such a man, a few days 
before, in the restaurant where he and Raleigh and 
Paul were lunching together. The man had come in 
and sat down near them, and thereafter they lowered 
their voices so that he might not hear what they said. 
But his face and this cap had fixed themselves upon 


The Dog Was 
There, on the 
Path. TheySaw 
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Newbert’s mind. He laughed at his own fears now; de- 
cided that the face at the skylight had been imaginary; 
that his subconscious memory had substituted for it the 
face of this man with the ludicrous cap. 

Completing his circuit of the place—the house blazed 
with light, so that his way was all illumined—he came 
under the wide windows of the room where Nell and Molly 
were going to bed. Their lights were on; but as he drew 
near, these were switched off, and a moment later from 
above his head Nell called: 

“Oh, it’s you, Jim! Thank goodness! We heard some- 
one.”’ 

He laughed reassuringly. “Just taking a breath of air,” 
he explained. “‘Go to sleep, why don’t you?”’ 

“We're going,” she assured him. ‘‘Good night again.” 

There was, just outside one of their windows, a poplar 
tree growing to the level of their room, and he remarked 
this. But it seemed to him unlikely that anyone could 
climb this tree and reach the window; the space between 
was too considerable. The leaves, already stiff with cold at 
the approach of fall, jerked to and fro in the slackening 
wind with a little tapping sound. 

He went back into the house then, and he tried to lock 
the outer doors and the windows. There were keys in some 
of the locks, but at other doors he had less satisfaction; 
and the door by which he himself had entered on his ar- 
rival, the door on the north veranda, had a broken pane of 
glass just beside the latch, where it had blown against the 
table a moment after he came into the house. His survey 
of the place complete, he grinned regretfully. 

“Tf anybody’s coming, they can get in all right,’’ he 
decided. ‘‘So it’s up to me to figure out what to do about 
it then.” 

He again examined Paul’s pistol, drawing it from its 
place in his belt; made sure that the firing pin was broken, 
the weapon useless. It was hopeless to attempt to make it 
workable. 

“But I’ve got to have some kind of a weapon,’ he 
thought; and he turned toward the kitchen with some notion 


Him Plainly 
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The Young Man Lay Still for a While, and Then Hj 
Muscles Became Somewhat Cramped and He Change, 
His Position; and This Movement on His Part Seeme 
to Him Astonishingly Noisy, So That He Realize 
for the First Time How Quiet the Night Was Becom, 


of selecting a stout knife, or perhaps a; 
There were knives enough, but they wen 
small, for paring vegetables, or long and 
carving blades, fit to break at the least u 
the porch outside the kitchen door, howe 
found an ax, dulled and good only for st 
This he kept with him, took it with hi 
into the house when he returned to the | 
room. There the pool table caught his e 
the balls in their rack upon it, and he sn 

‘Used to be able to throw a baseball,”’ he remind 
self, and took half a dozen of the balls, as many 
pockets would comfortably hold, and bestowed then 
his person. An hour or so ago, going upstairs to ( 
the harmless bat, he had borne a niblick in his han 
this, he remembered now, was on the seat before t 
and he went back into the living room and picke 
again, hefting it in his right hand, the ax in his left. 

“T look pretty warlike,” he told himself in grim) 
ment. ‘‘But I’m afraid I’m not so good as I look.” 

Nevertheless, the feel of these things gave hin 
confidence and courage, helped him to face with 
front whatever might befall. | 

It was the niblick in his hand which made him #) 
the bat; and thinking of it, he indolently raised h 
toward the high rafters above the living room. W 
saw there gave him a start of unpleasant surprise; 
he realized its significance, his posture stiffened wi 
may. For the bat was there again, the same creat 
another one, flying in arrowlike circles around andi 
the big chimney. And he had locked the bat securely 
bathroom at the end of the upper hall! | 

With the thought he bounded up the stairs and in 
hall at the stair top. The bathroom door was shu 
when he approached it he saw that it was not lati 
that it had been opened. It occurred to him as pi 
that the latch had slipped, that the door had ope! 
itself; but when he latched it again it appeared 
secure. 

He thought grimly, “‘ There may be someone im the 
right now. The place is big enough!”” He opened the 
room door and saw the casement window there, wh 
had left ajar; and when he looked out, it was to dt 
the kitchen roof just below the sill. | 

“A man could get in that way,” he confessed; 4) 
hair prickled a little on the nape of his neck, and he 
back warily, retreating along the hall. | 

In his former investigations among the rooms ht 
had found that from Molly’s room there were tw0 | 
the door which opened on the balcony, and anothe 
through a bathroom into a bedroom adjoining. Heli 
into this bedroom—the lights were burning as he ha 
them—and tried the bathroom door and found thati 
locked on the inside, and this reassured’ him. At let 
one could come at the two women by this way witho 
alarm. He considered searching the upper floor 10 
possible intruder, decided against this. Eis 3 

“‘He’d have the advantage then,” he reminded hir 
“be able to get at me from behind.” And it seemed 
wise to select a vantage point from which he ¢0 
watch and ward, and where at the same time he w° 
reasonably safe from a surprise attack. a 

To find such a post was not so simple a matter 
seemed; b had difficulty in discovering any © 


Bat 


he would be secure against approach from the rear. 


living room the enormous chimney was so bul 


enemy might easily hide behind it; no matt 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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She goal 
of hopes unrealized 
Jor any other car 


Enthusiasm over this latest great new, go- 

degree, eight-cylinder Cadillac is more 
ardent and eager and vigorous than was the 
outburst of approval over the first great eight- 
cylinder Cadillac eleven years ago. 


| It is an enthusiasm which has burst the 
ordinary bounds of restraint and registered 
itself in a sales preference surpassing all past 


golden periods in Cadillac history. 


This freshened and swelling enthusiasm over 
Cadillac is impressive because it is sponta- 
neous and unforced. 


It is public recogmition in the truest sense— 
e a recognition that Cadillac performance is 

still, as it always has been, the goal of hopes 

unrealized for every other car. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
reporter stayed, he must watch both sides of it at once; 
and there were always the windows on every hand. There 
were windows everywhere; the whole lower floor was 
walled with them. He must go upstairs to escape their 
espionage. 

But even abovestairs the matter was not easy. He had 
already convinced himself that a man might enter the 
house either by-way of the kitchen roof and the bathroom 
or by climbing the hemlock in front. From that rear 
bathroom an intruder could, without being seen, go into 
the bedroom on either side; and on the south side, keeping 
in the bedrooms and passing from one to another, a man 
might reach the bal- : 
cony above the living 
room without ever ap- 
pearing in the open 
hall. There was no 
easy way to block the 
doors which connected 
the rooms along that 
side, and to turn out 
the lights would be to 
lend the cloak of dark- 
ness to such a ma- 
rauder’s movements. 

Besides these avail- 
able entrances over 
the kitchen roof and 
by way of the front 
veranda, there were 
two flights of stairs, 
starting at opposite 
sides of the living 
room and meeting on 
the balcony. The bal- 
cony itself was the log- 
ical place, Jim saw at 
last, for him to stay; 
but even so his view of 
a portion of the living 
room below was cut 
off by the balcony be- 
neath his feet; and 
wherever he stood or 
sat, he must be visible 
through the windows 
on the opposite side 
of the room. 

“They could take a 
shot at me as easily as 
at a blackbird,” he 
told himself. ‘Like a 
canary in its cage— 
that’s me!”’ 

In the end he de- 
cided to concentrate 
upon the necessity of 
protecting the two 
women; and with this 
in view he went along 
the balcony on theside 
where they were and 
opened the outer door, 
the door that led to 
the second-floor ve- 
randa. With a glance 
he satisfied himself 
there was no one here; 
the wind had by this 
time quieted to such 
an extent that no man 
could climb the hem- 
lock without making 
a noise that would be 
audible. And from a 
spot just within the doorway Jim was able to watch the 
stairs and the rear hall, and to see any movement there 
before he himself was in immediate danger of attack at 
close range. 

This, in the end, was the measure he adopted; and for 
greater security he lay along the floor, the ax and the 
niblick ready to his hands, the pool balls heavy and awk- 
ward in his pockets. His body was on the balcony within 
the living room, his legs trailed on the veranda outside, 
The wind blew about him, persistent, but dying rapidly; 
the tumult of the waters slowly stilled. His sense of humor 
made him grin at his own precautions, but he did not relax 
his vigilance. He lay there, and the bat wheeled tirelessly 
about the chimney, almost over his head. 

The young man lay still for a while, and then his muscles 
became somewhat cramped and he changed his position; 
and this movement on his part seemed to him astonish- 
ingly noisy, so that he realized for the first time how quiet 
the night was become. Outside, along, the shore by the 
bathing beach, the waves, shrunk to ripples now, lapped 
and splashed with a gentle, rhythmic sound, curiously sug- 
gestive of footsteps, as though someone walked along the 
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shallows in the edge of the water. The sound was so per- 
sistent that Newbert at last rose and looked over the 
veranda rail, and he could see, dimly, the lighter color of 
the sand along the water, could see no one was there. 

When he returned to his post he sat on the floor instead 
of lying down, and he heard an occasional murmur of 
voices from Molly’s room. They were not going to sleep, 
after all; but they were better off abed, out of the way of 
whatever was to come. Then he laughed at himself and 
thought his precautions all absurd. 

“A fuss about nothing,” he told himself severely. 
“You'll feel like a fool in the morning.’”’ And this led him 
to look at his watch. It was half after twelve, and he was 


After the First Moment of Paralyzed Attention Nell Said Quickly, “It Was Just a Dog!’ 


surprised to find the night was so littlesped; and hewound 
the watch carefully to make sure it had not run down. 

As the silence thickened, little sounds hitherto unno- 
ticed made themselves heard. A scurrying somewhere in 
the walls, a mouse or a rat disporting there; a squeak from 
the bat; a little ruffling of the pages of a magazine on the 
table below, turning over in the vagrant air currents which 
played through the big room. Toward the rear of the 
house a board creaked, as though under weight stealthily 
applied; but though Jim’s vigilance was thereafter for a 
space heartbreaking, and he watched the end of the upper 
hall with staring eyes, nothing happened, no one appeared. 
Then he remarked the fact that the door of the big south 
bedroom, opposite Molly’s room, was closed; and he got 
up and went around the balcony and opened it and re- 
turned to his post. With the door open, he could from 
where he sat see into that room—might thus have warn- 
ing of anyone’s presence there. He was pleased with this 
measure, amplified it by shifting a dressing table so that 
its mirror reflected the bathroom door; and when he was 
back at his vantage he found it possible to watch this 
bathroom door without shifting his position at all. 


_ June 12 


“Now,” he decided, with some satisfaction—“no 
got the place pretty well covered. I can see what's 
anyway, and before it comes.”’ 

He heard, a little later, movement in Molly’s rooy 
voices there; and the door of this room opene 
watched regretfully, sorry they were coming out 
but he was not wholly sorry when he saw that Nel] 
out alone and closed the door behind her, She ] 
around, and at first did not see him; and he spoke; 

“Here I am,”’ he said. 

She gave a little exclamation—“Oh!” Then dis 
where’ he sat, and laughed, and came and huddled | 
side. She had put on a woolen bath robe belong; 
Molly over her 
dress; her feet y 
slippers, her | 
bare. She hugg 
knees and | 
against the wal. 
tling comfortah 

“Tm going | 
with you foray 
she explained,“ 
go to sleep any 

Her voice wa 
and his, when | 
swered, was as | 


hers. “No neq 
said. “Idon’tn 
“T should | 


you’d want 
pany,” she told 
“*T would in| 


place,” | 
“Tt’s pleasan | 
agreed. Her { 


was bare, the 
border of her } 
gown visible be 
the folds of the 
robe. “T haven 
time,” he conf 
laughing a little 
realize how nic 
both aretome. F 
ing up my hea 
all, after I’ve s 
the life out of 
I’ve made a fc 
myself probably 

“You must h 
lot of adventu’ 
she commented. | 
porters do, don’t’ 
This is probabl 
old story to you, 

The light fror 
low was reflecti 
her hair, and he 
gently, “This ist 
old story to) 
Something in his 
caught her atten 
and she met his | 
and after a mo 
she smiled. 1 
talked then of ind 
ent things for aw 
and once, outside, 
in the air, somet 
cried out, star! 
them both. | 

“That’s a her 
he said as she clut. 
hisarm. “Oneoft 
big blue herons.” | 
“T’ve heard them, Bi 


| 


“Of course,” she agreed. 
scared me for a moment.”’ 
“You can hear so many things on a still night.” 
“There’s a poplar tree outside Molly’s window, — 
told him, ‘‘and the leaves on it keep tapping in thew 
they sound exactly like a dog trotting—a big dog. | 
shivered, and then laughed. “I got up twice to look 
make sure,” she confessed. ‘Till Molly laughed me ou 
it. She’s a wonder, isn’t she? Doesn’t seem to be@ 
scared.” | 
“Sensible,” he agreed. “She's probably gone to) 
now—where you ought to be.” | 
“I wanted to hear more about the emerald,” she! 
him. “ Molly wouldn’t show it to me. I think she hid. 
it somewhere. There was more, wasn’t there, that ‘ 
didn’t tell?” 
He hesitated, lulled into security, a little sleepy, tho! 
his senses were still alert; and the fragrance of her ; 
came to his nostrils. Their heads were very close toget. | 
they were relaxed and inattentive. 
“T suppose so,” he agreed. 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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Sensational New Values 
Famous Chrysler ‘ Toa 


New lower prices give you savings of *50 to ‘200 


on world-famed Chrysler Six 


Two and one-half years ago, the Chrysler 
“70” revolutionized six-cylinder perform- 
ance, comfort, style and value. 


For two and one-half years, emulation and 
imitation have failed to keep pace with Chry- 
sler engineering supremacy, Chrysler com- 
pactness and roominess, Chrysler dynamic 
symmetry and Chrysler enduring quality. 


The outstanding leader—proved by the 
world-wide experience of owners beyond 
comparison in flashing acceleration, speed 
of 70 miles plus per hour, roadability, com- 
fort, safety and long life—the Chrysler 
“70” now gains, at the new low prices, 
even greater pre-eminence in value as well 
as in quality. 


In no way has the Chrysler “70” been 
changed—except in price. 


In performance, quality, comfort, style, 
equipment, design, materials and workman- 
ship in both body and chassis, it is the 
identical car which has won such universal 
preference and admiration. 


Unequaled, unapproached, it is today of- 
fered you at savings of $50 to $200—establish- 
ing it even more emphatically as the world’s 
one outstanding motor car value in its class. 


Everywhere you hear the name Chrysler; 
everywhere you see motor car buyers turn- 
ing more and more to Chrysler; everywhere 
you hear motor car experience more em- 
phatically acclaiming Chrysler performance, 
endurance and long life—and now, all of 
the best for which the name Chrysler 
stands is offered you at sensational new 


lower prices which make it the outstand- 


ing value of all time. 


New Lower Prices on Famous Chrysler “70” — 
Changed in No Way, Except in the Price 


Old Prices 
Coach $1445 
Roadster Lo?) 
Royal Coupe 1795 
Brougham 1865 
Sedan 1695 
Royal Sedan 1995 
Crown Sedan 2095 


New Prices Savings 
1395 * 50 
1525 100 
1695 100 
1745 120 
1545 150 
1795 200 
1895 200 


All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 


You will find every Chrysler dealer eager to demonstrate to you the extraor- 
- dinary Chrysler qualities which make these new lower prices on the Chrysler “70” 
the most sensational values in all motor car history. 


CHRYSLER “70° 
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Americana. Thus runs the history. Or, as Heaton 
aptly put it, “‘It appears to require about a century 
for the wheel of fashion to make one complete revolution. 
What our great-grandfathers bought and valued, what our 
grandfathers de- 
spised and neg- 
lected, what our 
fathers utterly for- 
got, we value, re- 
store and copy!” 
With regard to 
household furni- 
ture his words were 
prophetic, nothing 
less. America has 
picked up, bag and 
baggage, and gone 
hunting. 

Not with rifle, 
shotgun or dog, but 
with motors, pock- 
etbooks and high 
hopes. 

He—or she— 
whose sense of the 
fitness of things 
might forbid the 
carrying of an in- 
nocent parcel in 
the city’s shopping 
district thinks 
nothing of return- 
ing in the car, ex- 
ultant in mood and 
bursting with the 
news of how and 
how much, the 
seats and running 
boards piled high 
with what to the 
uninitiated, if such 
there still be, is 
merely so much di- 
lapidated junk. 

To some price is 
no object, but to 
the great mass of 
buyers the cost and 
method of obtain- 
ing is a fascinating part of this eternal search for antiques. 

Just what is an antique, anyway? In the Far West 
many collectors are eagerly buying carved rosewood of the 
mid-Victorian era which we of the East despise and our 
sons may ignore, but who can tell? Will our grandsons 
snoop in dusty attics and flock to auctions to outbid each 
other for just such things? It is not altogether improbable. 

The vogue for Empire and Victorian in the West is at 
least excusable. The country was settled long after the 
East, and is not the period of settlement the key? The 
European smiles in a superior manner at our antiques of 
150 years. His go back four, five, six centuries and more. 
Eastern collectors have faint praise for pieces later than 
1800, yet they have the merit of honest, unhurried work- 
manship and splendid materials—more than may be said 
of much furniture of present-day manufacture. 


Ne old, out-of-date, junk, antique, early American, 


Younger and Younger Antiques 


ny THE limited and dwindling supply of really good 
American pieces is exhausted by the ever-increasing 
number of ardent collectors, the East, too, must turn to 
later periods. With all our condescension, we still must 
admit that an article of furniture that has served for a cen- 
tury or more, as have most of the Empire, is worthy of res- 
cue and restoration. 

One dealer is buying all the good Empire pieces he can 
find and storing them away in his warehouse, awaiting the 
inevitable day when they will come into their own again— 
a day not far distant. Probably it is being done by many 
others. 

The present prices of these are no greater than prices 
asked twenty years ago for the finest Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton, and dealers are always anxious to point out that 
a good antique is a good investment. 

It is a mystery to many, with antiques becoming more 
and more scarce, how dealers can thrive, and why so many 


A Hepplewhite Sideboard and Knife Boxes and a Spread: 
Eagle Mirror. At Right—A Banjo Clock, a Secretary and 
a Windsor Chair 
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new shops are opening. It is true that those whose business 
it is to sell are finding it increasingly difficult to maintain 
an attractive stock; but the great majority, who are honest, 
do not stoop to faking. Say what you will of experience 
and knowledge, however, the shrewdest of antique dealers 
will sometimes buy 
spurious pieces and 
sell them as genu- 
inein absolute good 
faith. 

A dealer who is 
known in his com- 
munity is con- 
stantly called upon 
to buy antiques 
from private fam- 
ilies in his vicinity. 
Sometimes they 
are good, more 
often they are not, 
but he must see for 
himself in order to 
decide. 

Unless the owner 
is an antiquarian, 
the description is 
too vague and un- 
consciously mis- 
leading to be 
intelligible. 

Several months 
ago a telephone in- 
quiry came to a 
well-known dealer 
regarding a set of 
eight dining-room 
chairs. They were 


described as 
having twisty legs 
and fancy backs— 
two armchairs and 
six side chairs, up- 
holstery in poor 
condition. He was 
busy at the time 
and it would con- 
sume an hour to 
inspect them. He 
asked how much, 
and being told that 
twenty-five dollars 
would buy the set, 
he concluded that 
they were worth- 
less and failed to 
follow up the lead. 
These chairs were 
offered to several 
other dealers, none 
of whom called to 
see them, so they 
were sent to auc- 
tion. The keen- 
eyed auctioneer 
was quick to dis- 
cover true Chip- 
pendale. He held 
them for an antique auction, where they brought $2150. 

Last summer I spent several weeks along the Eastern 
Shore of the Chesapeake in a fruitless search for good 
pieces. 

At a resort hotel I encountered a bland young gentle- 
man from Baltimore who, in the course of conversation, 
mentioned that he was collecting antiques. : 
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It seems that he had recently come into ¢ 
money and had been favorably impressed by tl 
rise in value of good old furniture. He mentioned. 
another that he had acquired, going into minute ¢ 

“But where,” I asked, “can you buy such piece, 
describe in this day and age?” : 

“Oh, I don’t buy them,” he answered. “T get: 
Baltimore—I have them made.”’ | 

At that, he knew when they were made, w 
than some buyers do. I have never seen eviden 
on a scale that is commonly believed to exist. Ger 
is done by some unscrupulous dealers, but ‘ther 
wholesale conspiracy, as many seem to think, 

Tricky Arithmetic of Private | 
Pees who can’t understand the prices comma) 
4 fine pieces can never quite comprehend why e 
productions made today aren’t worth an equal ¢ 
“Given the same wood, the same design, the samt 
manship, wouldn’t the product be the same?” they 

Just what the age and unaltered genuineness hay 
with the desirability of a thing is beyond their gras 
these same folk wouldn’t pay a diamond price for 
imitation even though the glisten, shape and geni 
pearance were identical. Nor would they pay ; 
brandt price for a modern painting that to their eye 
be infinitely more beautiful and understandable. 

There is little use in arguing the point, however- 
you appreciate the old or you don’t; and unless th 
spell of dusty age is upon the piece the collector) 
condemned. | 

The method of arriving at the age of furniture i 
times highly enlightening. The average run of pie\ 
urally fall into their chronological classification 
instance, we know the dates of the Chippendale per 
influence, and that of Phyfe and the other schools) 

netmaking, 
as the earli 
and oak. T 
Empire che 
not date p 
to 1800, no 
torian piece 
the era 0 
ruler. 

Yet priva 
ers, hypn 
into visions | 
wealth byst 
auction pric 
give you the 
an 1850-187 
in this man’ 

“Let mi 
That belon 
my grandm¢ 
she was nD 

“when she 
Then it was 
He was s¢ 
nine, and I’r 
on sixty-( 
come winter 
that piece is 
two hundre 
thirty-odd 
old.” | 

Figures ca 
but the figut 
intentionally | 

calculate: 
never, never 
grandmoth 
buy anythin 
cept durini 
first year of hy 
nor do any! 
progeny hav‘ 
until the last 

Possibly the most expensive way for the private | 

to gather antiques is from private owners. | 

Sooner or later in his career every collector heco) 
sort of amateur dealer, sometimes for profit, some 
not. As \better pieces are discovered and acquilé 
earlier purchases are traded in, sold, bartered J otne 
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The car illustrated is 
the De Luxe Sedan. 
Priced $1115 at Lansing 
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The most obvious proof of Oldsmobile value is increased sales in every 
section of the land. That is the natural response to inviting prices, 


winning beauty, quality construction and superior performance. 


But the true measure of Oldsmobile value is the enthusiasm of 
owners, and to their repeated expressions of whole-hearted praise 
we frankly attribute a considerable proportion of Oldsmobile’s 


increasing sales. 


We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book “Conquering the Australian 
& 


Bush.” If you would like a complimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
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disposed of. If no customers appear they are sent to one 
of the antique auctions, where they usually command two 
or three times the price they would bring at private sale, 
whether they be genuine, reproduction, or downright fakes. 
Regarding auctions, it has always been a puzzle to me just 
why people of otherwise sound judgment will fight au mort 
to pay too much for an undesirable thing at auction—a 
thing they wouldn’t buy privately. 

Antique dealers, especially, seem to understand mass 
psychology as it relates to auction sales. This is true in 
country and city. In the rivalry to possess, all senses of 
value and proportion 
are cast to the winds, 
and unbelievable alti- 
tude records are es- 
tablished by foolish 
flyers before they find 
themselves back to 
earth and holding the 
empty bag. With 
ghoulish glee a dealer 
will tell of a rival 
whom he has en- 
snared in a conflict of 
colorful prices. ‘‘I 
ran him up to such- 
and-such a price, then 
Tlet him have it and 
laughed at him.” 
This is often told, 
particularly when 
one dealer wants to 
impress a customer 
with his competitor’s 
ignorance of values. 
The competitor, how- 
ever, may laugh a 
little too. There is 
always someon: who 
will pay him a profit 
on his mistakes. 
Many dealers in large 
cities have their own 
systems of maintain- 
ing their stocks, us- 
ually worked out 
along such lines as 
this: 

In the classified col- 
umns of the newspa- 
pers they advertise for antiques, “ positively highest prices 
paid.”’ A postal card is sent them announcing something 
for sale, and the dealer, if possible, gets the prospective 
seller on the telephone, asking for description and approxi- 
mate price wanted. If the price sounds too high, he says 
he’ll call and see it when he’s in the neighborhood, thus 
gracefully terminating the interview. If, on the other 
hand, the description gives promise of something good and 
the price is low enough, he’ll send one of his runners. 


Upon:Chest. At Right—A Pair 


sor Chairs 


Taking it Off Their Hands 


jE ey may be in the employ of a dealer who main- 
tains a staff of them for no other purpose than to run 
down clews and to buy for as little as possible, or he may be 
a free lance, advertising and buying for himself and selling 
to dealers at a profit. Some confine themselves to city 
limits, others with machines cover as much as 1000 miles a 
week scouring the outlying districts and countrysides. 

For ways that are dark and for tricks, they are masters. 
They can view a museum piece with an air of utmost in- 
difference. They seldom admire what they really want to 
buy, nor attempt to buy what they ostensibly admire. 
One case in point comes to mind. A family of country folk 
had had a series of misfortunes and needed money. De- 
ciding to sell some old furniture about the time a runner 
appeared, they asked him to make offers. 

With the exception of one or two pieces, their things 
amounted to very little, but they did have a real block- 
front double chest in walnut, beautifully carved and of the 
finest type. They showed him this, but he didn’t want it. 

“There’s no call for such stuff nowadays,” he said. 

He outdid himself, however, in admiring a miserable 
bedroom suite in oak, of the ante-Victorian period, finally 
offering $500 for it, an offer that was immediately ac- 
cepted. He explained that his truck would be through the 
latter part of the week, at which time he would pay in cash 
and remove the suite. As an earnest of good faith he paid 
twenty-five dollars down—much more than the suite was 
worth—to bind the bargain. 

Now, having impressed the family with his magnanimity 
and fair dealing, he contrived to stop before the piece he 
wanted, for a short chat. In the course of this, and as an 
afterthought, he offered to take away the chest for ten 
dollars, more as a favor to them than to himself —he 
wouldn’t get more than that for it. More or less overcome 
by gratitude and sudden wealth, they were more than glad 


Al Fine Type of Pennsylvania Chest:< 


Rare High:Back Pennsylvania Wind: 
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to let him have it, to “take it off their hands,” so he piled 
it in his ear, agreeing to pay for it when he returned later. 
They are still awaiting that return. The chest subse- 
quently brought $1500. 

An almost similar case happened in the city recently. 
An elderly woman needing ready funds looked through the 
phone book and called one of the most disreputable dealers 
in town, announcing a very old mahogany highboy for sale. 
Having nothing important to do that particular morning, 
the dealer went to see it. His shrewd eye was quick to de- 
tect through the coating of mahogany stain the manifest 
curl of maple in a pure Queen Anne highboy of perfect pro- 
portion and exquisite detail. 
Did he dance with joy? Did 
his admiring eyes drink in the 
beautiful lines while he stood 
in breathless admiration? 
Was he lost in appreciation of 
such a gem of past years? 
Not he! 

A contemptuous curl came 
to his lips. He shrugged his 
shoulders meaningly and 
looked, half with pity, half 
with disgust upon the owner 
of that highboy. 

“Qi, leddy,” he exclaimed. 
“Here I leave my business, I 
shut up my shop, I lose cus- 
tomers to look at this—what 
do you call it may-hoggeny, 
and—vat iss it?” 

“Why, what’s the matter 
with it?” asked the innocent 
seller. 

“Tt’s mepple,’’ came the 
condemning answer. ‘‘The 
may-hoggeny’s nothing but 
paint!” 

He asked what she wanted 
for it. She said she thought 
she’d get seventy-five dollars, 


of 
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but if it wasn’t mahogany what was it worth? It wasn’t 
worth anything much, but the dealer didn’t like to lose all 
this time sight-seeing and return empty-handed; so he 
offered twenty-five dollars and got the piece. It was 
packed in his truck, and made a short run of a few blocks 
to another dealer, who paid him $1000 spot cash for the 
so-inferior ‘‘mepple.” This particular piece has changed 
hands several times since, and its last sale brought $3600. 
The highboy is now securely housed in one of the coun- 
try’s leading museums. All of which goes to prove truth 
in advertising. The “positively highest prices” are paid, 
but not always to the original owner. 

Probably no merchandise or class of articles in the world 
is so little known as to values as antique furniture to its 
original owners, unless they themselves are collectors, 
The finest things are often sold for virtually nothing, while 


June; 


the most inferior products of thirty, forty and fit 
ago are held as antiques for a king’s ransom, 

In buying jewelry, furs or other commodities, : 
chaser who wants first quality naturally gravitate 
larger and more reputable dealer in the communit 
things being equal. But sometimes the largest d, 
antiques, particularly in the big cities, are legs to he 
than the smaller ones. I have found that there m 
double incentive behind a really good and relia), 
dealer’s business. He is, of course, in bus! 
money. But unless he is an honest and 
admirer of fine old things, he has little to offer an j 
buyer or collector. His shop may be excel siv 
and Ritzy, but the dominating mercenary mot 
certain to influence the genuineness of thi ig 
sale, and let the emptor in such a place be suri 

By far the most satisfying manner of bu ng 
ican pieces is “‘in the rough”; that is, in the p: 
trade, in its natural dilapidated state. I 
easy then to detect charlatanism, changes a 
This, too, has its drawbacks. First, it is d 
refinisher. Many there are who will, for 
sandpaper and varnish, but it takes an 
restore the original beauty to an old piece, 
that soft satiny finish that sets it apart, 

Having once found a craftsman who will de 
you must make no effort to hurry him in ; 
discouraging but apparently true that the 


Honor Among Dealers 


Ry teak see owners importune him. They 
seech and demand. Finally he may soften 
and say, ‘‘All right, I’ll get on it pretty soo 
that’s the end of it until he’s good and ready 
bribes, dynamite, daylight-saving time or promise 
munity from brimstone will not bring him to do 
minute earlier or quicker than he wants to. The 
ever, justifies the wait. He giv: 
ture the finish you love to touch. 
The antique business has many 
crasies peculiar to itself. I have 
things ranging in value from a few dol 
hundreds from men who never saw me 
or since, but I have yet to meet a 
who didn’t quite willingly take a 
They take checks from strangers in thi 
matter-of-fact way. If you haven’ta 
with you—“ Why, that’s all right—se) 
the money when you get home!” And, 
remarkable still, few dealers ever expe 
a loss through trusting strangers in thi) 
It speaks well for the characters of coll 
and dealers. Drawn together by § 
tastes, there is a fellow feeling amon 
amounting almost to a fraternity. 
Nearly every dealer has his own peth 
Thus, one shop will have dozens of Chi 
dale mirrors hung on every available 
space and hidden in corners and dra 
while another will specialize in clocl 
scroll-top pieces, or whatever strike 
fancy of the proprietor. Early in the 
I learned to keep away from the de. 
specialty. Ifa man is particularly giv, 
admiring Currier prints they will be pry 
tionately higher than his other things 
his leanings are toward Windsor chait 
may have a splendid collection, but hi 
gard for them will boost their prices. 
shrewdest of dealers doesn’t know @\ 
thing, and there is always a chance of ge 
a real bargain in something else while 
lost in admiration of the newest arriv: 
his hobby class. | 
One dealer who has been in business n€ 
half a century and whose stock is 1 
enough to fill a dozen average shops ad) 


that he can’t keep up to present prices. “But I've 
that all fixed,” he confided to me recently. “I ask 

or three times what I think a thing is actually worth, 

don’t lose anything.” 


Dealers in Philadelphia are straining every final! 


nerve to buy as much as possible, They are al 
tle effort to sell more than they necessarily must to! 
and are salting away as much surplus as they can. 


I had noticed this trend for some time before curio 


prompted me to look into it. Why this sudden cha 
in policy? Two reasons. First, the greater demand | 
consequently greater prices. Second—and here was | 
proverbial brunet in the kindling—the Sesqui-Centenm 


“The growing appreciation of things antique will ary 
| 


lize with the World’s Fair,” said a dealer to me lastsumm 
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The Packard Eight has done more than hold 
for Packard that pre-eminent place among fine 
cars which has been Packard’s for a generation. 


For the Eight has dimmed the glory won by 
the famous Packards of the past and estab- 
lished a new degree of expected excellence. 


The simple dignity and beauty of Packard 
Eight body lines established the prevailing 
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The Greatest Packard of Them All 


style, and these graceful lines truthfully reflect 
the great car’s fleet and smooth performance 
—its vast, latent power made gentle by remark- 
able ease of control. 


The eye can appraise Packard beauty and 
distinction, can even grasp something of its 
comfort and luxury. But only long usage can 
demonstrate all the notable qualities of this 
masterpiece of Packard engineering. 
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REAT: expo- 
sitions of by- 
; gone days 


were compara- 
tively easily de- 
scribed by favored 
exposition viewers 
when they took 
pen in hand to 
communicate with 
the nontraveling 
unfortunates who 
remained at home 
to engage in such 
unromantic tasks 
as clipping defunct 
blossoms from the 
flower beds, feed- 
ing the cat and 
counting the 
week’s wash. 

A fairly good 
description of 
many old-time ex- 
positions was con- 
veyed by stating 
that one had seen 
the big locomotive, 
that the great 
fountain used up 
enough water ev- 
ery hour to float 
Noah’s ark, that 
Cousin Eddie had 
boughtaglass cane 
and that Little 
Walt cried all the 
afternoon because 
his feet hurt him. 

Times change, 
however. The 
sturdy citizenry of 
America are no 
longer content to 
spend their days of ' 
rest sitting uneasily on haircloth furniture and waiting for 
their dinners to digest, as was once the case. They demand 
more frivolous and absorbing pursuits, such as motoring 
sixty or a hundred miles, combing through a Sunday paper 
weighing three pounds, and viewing an eight-reel extra- 
super-crown-jewel feature film in which the heroine dons 
a new three-ounce costume twice in each reel. 

Corresponding changes may be observed in the matter of 
expositions. No longer does the exposition addict get a 
thrill out of viewing 1100 pieces of machinery, seventy-two 
shooting galleries and a squash-pie factory showing every 
step in the life of a squash pie, from the planting of the 
squash seed to the hurling of the finished product against 
the features of a burlesque comedian. 

The exposition addict of today not only wishes to see the 
1100 pieces of machinery, but also demands action, and 
plenty of it; and when many records are broken to supply 
this demand, as they have been in the case of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition, the old simple standards of de- 
scription must be enthusiastically abandoned by those 
who wish to picture the outstanding features to the home 
folk who couldn’t get away. 
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Post:Card Impressions of Grandeur 


ES PLACE of the old-fashioned descriptive bulletin that 
covered the situation with the statement that the build- 
ings occupied ninety-six acres, were light brown in color 
and smelled slightly of bananas and machine oil, one natu- 
rally inclines to the new and jerky method of literary de- 
scription that is affected by persons who appear to have 
insufficient time at their disposal to write complete sen- 
tences. 

The modern exposition goer, accompanied, let us say, by 
his Uncle Sammy and his Cousin Hughie, proceeds down 
the long banner-decked avenue that extends from Phila- 
delphia’s City Hall, tipped with the statue of the late 
William Penn, to the monster replica of the Liberty Bell 
that stands before the entrance to the Sesqui-Centennial, 
lifted high above the forty-eight columns and the flags with 
which the surrounding square is decorated. 

Being a seasoned exposition goer of the first class, he is 
immediately seized with a burning desire to dash off his 
exposition impressions to Cousin Bill, who is unable to 
leave home because of the necessity of devoting all his time 
to thinking about going to Europe. So he hastens around 
the giant Liberty Bell, between the double trolley stations, 
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Ain Interior View of the Stadium, One of the Structures of the Sesqui:Centennial International Exposition 


in Philadetphia From June Ist to December Ist 


from which the crowds are pouring, and surges with them 
between the two statue-surmounted pylons that guard the 
main portal, wholly oblivious of the fretful queries of Uncle 
Sammy as to the reason for all the hurry. 

From the pylons the Grand Court bursts silently but 
violently on his vision, with its two enormous gayly colored 
palaces flanking the Tower of Light, the long vista of flower- 
ing rosebushes on each side, and the tremendous steps oppo- 
site the palaces and the tower, leading down to the lagoons 
and fountain, around three sides of which is built the 
collection of depression chasers and weariness dispellers 
known as the Gladway. 

One glimpse of even these preliminary matters is suffi- 
cient to provide a post card full of modernist impressions 
for Cousin Bill, running somewhat as follows: 

“Pink walls and a massive tower. Small towers and 
statues and sculptured eagles. Airplanes roaring across 
the sky. Continental soldiers. Small people walking up 
and down large steps. Lakes. Gondolas. Gondoliers. 
Large Liberty Bells and small Liberty Bells. Bands. More 
bands. Columns and flags and pylons and banners. Peo- 
ple saying, ‘Where do we go first?’ and feeling of their 
pockets to make sure that their money is all there. Air- 
planes pursuing one another. Airplanes writing smoke 
messages on the sky. Swedish uniforms. Bavarian short 
pants. A detachment of marines. Liberty Bells. The 
booming of cannon. Hundreds of Boy Scouts. Banners 
and pylons and flags and columns. Japanese uniforms. 
Hindus and Persians and Czecho-Slovaks and Chinese. 
Americans looking at airplanes and bumping into other 
Americans. Cries of ‘Let’s go over here first,’ ‘Why don’t 
you look where you’re going?’ and ‘Where did she say 
she’d meet us?’ Morebands. More Liberty Bells. More 
flags. More airplanes. Wish you were here.” 

During the writing of the post card, Cousin Hughie has 
engaged a serious and educated guide with horn-rimmed 
spectacles, a pronounced Germantown accent and a great 
head for statistics. This has been done over the noisy pro- 
tests of Uncle Sammy, who is a confirmed skeptic where 
the spoken word is concerned, and is suspicious of the 
statements of all guides on general principles. Having 
been ignored by Cousin Hughie, however, Uncle Sammy 
has bowed to the inevitable and graciously consented to 
join with the others in accepting the guide’s services, 

“You must realize,” declares the guide, looking severely 
at Uncle Sammy and receiving several severe looks in re- 
turn, ‘“‘that at the end of January of this year there was a 
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tures and Liberal Arts. In it there are seven 
three-quarters acres of exhibition space, and eachand 
acre fairly teems with exhibits of interest to the mar 
turers.” 

“Tf you will kindly excuse me for a moment,” 
UncleSammy. ‘‘I’see something down beyond that |: 
that looks like a place in Germany where I used t 
Spatenbrau and little sausages, with a bit of smoked ( 
rainy days to keep the skin waterproof and supple.” 


Ain Appeal to One’s Innermost Nature 


“TTNHAT is possible,” says the guide in his most pi 
Germantown accent, ‘‘for what you see down be 
the lagoon are the walls and towers of the little bit 0 
Gladway that is known as Old Nuremberg. InOldNu 
berg one finds perfect reproductions of the market 
and churches and restaurants of an ancient Bay 
with beautiful Bavarian maidens clad in the quail 
somewhat snug costumes of typical Bavarian 
ers, engaged in rushing Linsensuppe, Gansebrui 
liche, Kartoffel Salat, Ersatz Bier and oth 
Bavarian dishes to their patrons.” 

“Tn that case,’’ observed Uncle Sammy, 
well walk down in that direction, for it is near 
time, and it is barely possible that the Bavari 
of whom you speak might go so far as to dig up 
sel or two of Leberwurst, of which I am passione 

So saying, Uncle Sammy deliberately turns 
the chaste pink walls of the Palace of Manufé 
Liberal Arts and threads his way through the 
stately manner until he stands at the top of the gl 
of steps that lead down to the lagoons, the greal 
that constantly changes its shape and color, the 
stand and the manifold attractions of the Gladway | 
cluster around these features. 5 

The conscientious guide, however, refuses to permit 
to escape without registering a loud and penetrating 
test. ; U 

“Sir,” says he passionately, keeping close to UV! 
Sammy’s elbow, “‘you are committing a grave error 1? 
fusing to visit the Palace of Manufactures and Hl 
Arts; for a exhibits therein are the cream of the proct 
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of America, Europe, the Orient and other sections t00 


; Hy 
merous to mention, and comprise all that human ingent 


can contrive from raw materials in the way © 
(Continued on Page 44) B 
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Your contentment and satisfaction while 
touring will be safeguarded and insured 
if you install a full set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs before you start 
—if you have not changed your plugs 
within the last year. More than two- 
thirds of the motorists the world over 
use Champions. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Hin Champion Toledo, Ohio 


lively for for cars other 
d- packed than Fords— 
bRed Box picked in the 
F Dependable Champion Spark Plugs render better service for a 
©) rf, 5 f nae Hate Deca thegehan hs GPR longer time. But even Champions should be replaced after 10,000 
ch which five new world’s records were es- miles service. Power, speed and acceleration will be restored 


each tablished, every car to finish but one was ° Z ¥ 5 
equipped with Champion Spark Plugs and their cost saved many times over in less gas and oil used 
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pottery, fishing tackle, leather goods, cutlery, 
silverware, hardware, brass knuckles, chem- 
icals and countless other products in everyday 
use, including extra-long golf trousers, the little 
tassels occasionally worn with golf stockings, 
and many varieties of automatic cigar lighters 
that cannot be lighted without special tech- 
nical knowledge.” 

“Now whatever put it into your head,” 
asks Uncle Sammy coldly, ‘‘that I am refusing 
to visit the Palace of Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts? Later, we must and will come back 
to it, of course; but at the present moment I 
hear the Leberwurst calling me.” 

The guide tightens his grip on Uncle 
Sammy’s coat sleeve and points dramatically 
at an imposing dome-topped structure oppo- 
site the Palace of Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts. 

“Tt is little less than criminal,’ he declares 
in a trembling voice, ‘‘for you to ignore this 
great auditorium, in which daily organ recitals 
are given each noon, and in which is being 
offered the greatest musical program ever 
offered at any exposition. All the great orches- 
tras of America will play here; and the choral 
work will be so unusual that the roof of the 
auditorium may be lifted off and blown away 
during any part of it by the volume of sound. 
There are many choruses of 300, 400, 500 and 
600 voices, the combined college glee clubs, 
which number 900, the Associated Glee Clubs 
of America, numbering 2200, and one great 
chorus of 5000 voices taken from every state 
in the Union. There will be the great national 
interstate singing contest going on most of 
the time. The auditorium seats 20,000 and 
the organ has 200 stops, which is several more 
than can be found on the entire Santa Fe 
Railway system.” 

“Now don’t get excited, young feller,” 
replies Uncle Sammy soothingly. “We will 
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A View of High Street, a Replica of the Original High Street of 1776, a 


Feature of the Sesqui:Centennial International Exposition 


attend to all these matters at the proper time, but just at Shooting Galleries or something like that, so that I can 


the present moment there is pressing business on hand.” break up several dollars’ worth of china.” 


The Guided and the Guyed 


W ITHOUT further delay Uncle Sammy descends the grounds.” 
grand staircase, glances appreciatively at the shape- 


“No, no,” says the horrified guide. ‘Shooting galleries 


Bir 
basis of these seems to be swift and e 
locomotion; so I suggest that you get 
the Missouri Mule, while I get abo; 
Tumble Bug, and that we then cont, 
our reactions.” / 

“The time that you will spend ir 
this,”’ declares the guide despondently, 
take you a long way through the Py 
Agriculture, which is the enormous pin’ 
ture separated from the Palace of jy 
tures and Liberal Arts by the Tower 9 
This building was completed in 120 dg 
cost of $750,000, and in it there is eye 
edible that can be raised anywhere oy 
and complete exhibits showing every 
such thrilling and vital operations asye 
canning, egg storing, ice-cream maki 
milk, butter and cheese producing, 
national livestock show and yarioy; 
absorbing features.” 

“Well,” says Uncle Sammy, “We w 
dally with these diversions for a mom 
have a bite of lunch, and then you can ¢) 
us to a number of elevating and educ’ 
exhibits.” | 


Once Aboard the Tumble Bi 


E THEN embarks on the Tumbl 

while Cousin Hughie intrusts hin 
the Missouri Mule; and later, when the 
smoothed the dents out of their hats ; 
adjusted their neckties and driven t} 
light from their eyes, they continue ony 
Old Nuremberg, pass hastily throu 
Marktplatz, or Market Place, tothe rest 
and request a beautiful Bavarian w) 
imported all the way from Nuremberg | 
occasion, to bring a mess of Leberwut 
Hasenpfeffer und Ersatz Bier und Ki 
Kaffee und Siisskuchen for four hungr 
landers, and make it schnell—which } 
man for snappy. | 
Three-quarters of an hour later the guide takes t/ 


hand and, content at last, heads them due south. 


“T think,” he observes, ‘“‘that our first stop she 


and bum arcades and phony auction sales and similar the beautiful Palace of Education and Social Eee 
devices have been barred from the Sesqui-Centennial where exhibits from all parts of the country and fron 


foreign countries illustrate the remarkable educ 
“Hughie,” interjects Uncle Sammy, “we can get our progress that has been made in the past 150 year: 


changing fountain and the genuine Italian gondoliersonthe velocity from these exciting-looking structures that we down to such insignificant details as the making 
lagoons, and continues around them in the general direction must pass in order to get to Old Nuremberg. I notice that horses by kindergarten pupils out of clay and tootl 


of Old Nuremberg and its beautiful Bavarians. 


Cousin one is known as the Jazz Railway and that another is Or, if you would prefer to do so, we can stop first 


Hughie and the seasoned exposition goer, having no definite known as the Tumble Bug, and that there is a Missouri Palace of Fine Arts, where 70,000 feet of floor s} 
program in mind, follow him docilely,so that the grumbling Mule and also a Whip and furthermore a Carrousel. The filled with superb collections of paintings, dra 


guide is also 
obliged to tag 
along. 

“*Stop that 
growling, man,”’ 
expostulates 
Cousin Hughie. ‘‘I 
craves action. Tell 
me right now 
where can I hit a 
nigger baby in the 
face with a base- 
ball and get me 
three cigars.”’ 

“Sir,” replies 
the conscientious 
guide, ‘‘there is 
nothing like that 
in our Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial. Our 
amusements are 
high-class and in- 
structive. Would 
you not care to 
ride in one of the 
gondolas on the 
glassy waters of 
the lagoons, pro- 
pelled by an Ital- 
ian gondolier im- 
ported direct from 
the shores of the 
Adriatic, and ac- 
companied by the 
dulcet strains of 
mandolins?” 

“Nothing could 
be sweeter,’ ad- 
mits Cousin 
Hughie, ‘‘but I 
craves more veloc- 
ity. Lead me to 
the Avenue of 
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Meeting the Double Test 


—of Tive Supremacy 


UPREMACY of quality reaches heights 
that pay the richest dividends in satis 
faction, especially so when the way is found 
to produce it so economically that it is 
sounder value by every possible standard 
than any lesser quality at any lesser price. 


There are commodities that show little 
outward evidence of quality—commodities 
whose measure of quality and goodness is 
service. 


We strive for the dominant quality su- 
premacy in the production of a commodity 
that delivers its service in so fixed a stand- 
ard of measurement as the mile. 


The price at which it delivers its miles of 
service is the true and final verdict. 


If the sum total of its uninterrupted miles 
of service is regularly greater than others, 
supremacy of quality is proven. 


If its price divided by the sum total of 
miles delivered regularly shows a lower cost 
per mile, supremacy of value is proven. 


It is in meeting these two tests of suprem- 
acy that this Organization finds greater satis- 


faction than it could ever realize in attaining 
even the undisputed supremacy of size. 


The growth of this business will keep 
pace with the growth of public appreciation 
of strict adherence to the ideal of dominant 
quality supremacy and lower final cost. 


When double the number of automobile 
owners replace their worn-out tires with a 
given tire in a single year, compared with 
the previous year, it is a remarkable demon- 
stration of public appreciation. 


That happened last year in the case of 
Mansfield Tires. 


When public patronage doubles again the 
very next year, it begins to be an acclamation 
of public appreciation. 


That is happening this year in the case of 
Mansfield Tires. 


When owners of automobiles buy twice 
as many tires of a given kind as they bought 
the year before; 


—that particular tire is meeting the double 
test of tire supremacy—more miles of service 
and lower cost per mile. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


The Cost of Distribution is Lower ~ The Standard o 


f Quality is Higher 
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fecto 


MAU TO 


Enamels 


It is easy to paint 
your car with Effecto! 


It is easy to paint your car with 
Effecto Auto Enamel and there is a 
lot of fun and satisfaction in doing the 
job. Made for amateurs—creamy, 
smooth, free-flowing, self-leveling 
and quick-drying, Effecto produces 
a finish that defies rain, snow, sleet, 
mud, sun and even boiling water 
from the radiator. 

Renewing your car with Effecto 
costs but $2 to $5 and will add $50 
or $100 to its value, should you care 
to sell or trade it in for a new one. 
Re-named carriage paints and stiff, 
hard-working enamels do not give 
Effecto results, either in appearance 
or durability—get the genuine. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or pol- 
ish, but is the original automobile 
enamel, sold everywhere, in all size 
cans, by paint, hardware and acces- 
sory dealers, in eight live enamel 
colors, Finishing (clear varnish) and 
‘Top & Seat Dressing. 

Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 


Senda dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 
If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 
Pratr & LamsBert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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He Picked 
His Job 


SUCCESSFUL 

Cincinnati 
business manlately 
remarked to me: 
“When you con- 
sider that nearly 
all young men who 
go into business 
blunder into their 
particular lines in- 
stead of selecting 
them, the high avy- 
erage of success is 
amazing. It is a 
wonderful proof of 
the adaptability of 
the general run 
of American boys. 
I’m in the print- 
ing-ink business 
simply because 
there was an office- 
boy vacancy in this 
house when I left 
high school and I 
fell into it. 

“One man only 
of my personal ac- 
quaintances figured 
out deliberately, in 
advance, the field 
of businessin which 
he proposed to op- 
enatve: te as 
Charles R. Hook, 
president of the 
Armeo Interna- 
tional Corporation 
and vice president 
and general mana- 
ger of the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill 
Company. 

‘“We were in the 
old Walnut Hills 
High School when 
one of the boys 
said he’d discov- 
ered something 
rich— Charlie 
Hook was putting 
in his spare time figuring out a business 
career for himself! We guyed him, but he 
retorted, ‘All right, you fellows can just 
fall into the first jobs you find; I don’t 
care to spend my life in a poor business or 
one that I don’t like. I’m going to pick 
mine.’ 

“Well, he has the laugh on. us now. He’s 
outtraveled all of us and is one of the out- 
standing steel men of the country today. 
Charlie Hook has made me think. Now 
when a young man applies to me for a job 
I find out whether he merely wants a pay 
envelope or has thought about the printing- 
ink business, believes in it and has a liking 
for 1t.% 

When Mr. Hook was interviewed, he ad- 
mitted: 

““Yes, when I was a junior in high school 
I began to study about the main lines of 
business with a view to a choice. It seemed 
silly to me to allow a matter so important 
to me to be decided by a freak of chance. 
After considerable reading and inquiry, I 
reached the conclusion that the big basic 
industries which would offer the greatest 
opportunities for young men, because they 
were fundamental and permanent and 
would inevitably expand, requiring increas- 
ing numbers of capable employes, were iron 
and steel, lumber, paper and coal. 

“Everything I studied or read immedi- 
ately related itself to this problem. It gave 
the touch of reality and direct personal in- 
terest to every lesson and book that came 
my way. Andrew Carnegie’s book, The 
Empire of Business, fell into my hands. I 
read it through twice while in my senior 
year and it focused my attention sharply on 
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MOOK RICHAROR ALMANAC 


DRAWN BY M, L, BLUMENTHAL 


the iron-and-steel industry. In my own 
way I made an analysis and a forecast. 
Without any personal outside help, I 
reached the conclusion that the necessity 
for the conservation of our wood supply 
would be emphasized as the years went on; 
therefore many products then being made 
from lumber or paper would be produced, 
in the future, from iron or steel. This then 
was the business for me! The rise of Car- 
negie and his associates—all poor boys 
without technical training—to positions of 
wealth and respect, and my own conclusion 
that iron and steel would replace many 
other products of that day, really decided 
me to choose iron and steel. 

“T went after the job I wanted—that of 
office boy for the Cincinnati Rolling Mill 
and Tin Plate Company—and got it. Then 
I followed a deliberate plan of education. 
I worked in the Chicago and New York 
offices. Then I tackled the production end 
in the Indiana mill and became assistant 
superintendent. Then I took the job of 
night superintendent at Middletown, Ohio, 
with the American Rolling Mill Company. 

“Tf there was one reason for my choice of 
the steel business back in 1898, there are 
twenty additional ones today. Look about 
any place, every place, and you can see new 
uses for iron and steel—scores of them. In 
the kitchen you find the ice box lined with 
iron coated with vitrified enamel, the table 
top, the stove front, the kitchen cabinet, 
and numerous other articles made of iron 
treated in the same way. 


“In the 
branch of ¢ 
industry, 
cent of th 
duction is 
into the a 
bile plants, 
automotive 
try going ; 
growing?) 
might just 
ask if the gy 
ing to stops 
Witness th 
velous gro 
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ates 
an: army of wide-awake, | 
young men. Never advise a yt 
go into the steel business un 
to work hard. Steel is not 
master! Yet I am confident 
of endeavor that offers a gre 
nity to clear thinking, amb 
cally trained men possessed 
sense and stick-to-itiveness. 
“Tt would be unfortunate 1 
give the impression that a te 
education is necessary to a su! 
in the iron-and-steel busi 
technical training is a great h 
industry is hungry for men 
and vision; it needs and wi 
need a legion of men possesse 
acteristics I have named. 
willing and eager to help th 
desire to help themselves. 
“Information that twenty- 
was held as sacredly secret b 
ents and other department headsis 
available today to the ambitious youn 
but he is urged to accept and use it. . 
company, for example, the training @ 
ment offers such a variety of course 
any employe can secure the fundan 
technical knowledge necessary to make 
“Get something besides money © 
success. Too many men have been t 
as successful simply because they ™ 
lucky strike and piled up dolla s. Thi 
business will give it to you. Its com 
tive; it spells something in the ste 
civilization and human progress. 
great lure to men of real constructive 
It pays to pick your calling? 
fall in. — Forrest ORISS 
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‘Towe to the Marmon my escape from what 
might have been a fatal accident- 


Tue greatest distinction that can ever come to any 
motor car is to have saved the lives of its passen- 
gers. To Marmon this distinction has been accorded 
by its Owners many, many times—each new expe- 
rience adding to the undisputed reputation of Mar- 
mon as “The Safest Car in the World”. 

Admiral Cary T. Grayson, former aide and per- 
sonal physician to the late President Wilson, speaks 
here of his great appreciation of Marmon safety. 

“While driving in Washington, I found myself in 
the unfortunate position of being blocked in traffic 
at the intersection of two streets. From the street at 
my left a big truck bore down upon me, completely 
out of control of its driver. I could not go forward 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


— CARY T.GRAYSON 


or backward; then came the crash, the truck striking 
my car slightly back of midship. The Marmon spun 
completely around. To my astonishment the solid 
steel running board repelled completely the force 
of the blow, the body of the car was slightly in- 
jured and I suffered only minor bruises. 

‘Naturally, 1 am most grateful to Marmon, as I 
feel that ] owe to the Marmon my escape from what 
might have been a fatal accident”. 

So that you, too, may know why Marmon is 
“The Safest Car in the World”, we have prepared 
a little booklet which most graphically and interest- 
ingly describes Marmon’s ‘‘built-in” safety features. 
A copy may be had by addressing the factory. 
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THERE ARE TIMES WHEN 


ONLY A MARMON WILL DO 


Painted from photograph 
by Underwood & Underwood 
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William Hazlett Upson 


William Hazlett Upson 


WAS born at Glen Ridge, New Jersey, on September 

26, 1891. My father, William Ford Upson, was a 

lawyer, practicing in New York City. Later he was 
American Trade Commissioner in Vienna, and he is now a 
member of the Department of Commerce in Washington. 
My mother was Grace Hazlett, of Canton, Ohio. 

I was graduated from the Glen Ridge High School in 
1909 and then worked for a year on a cattle ranch in Cali- 
fornia. In 1914 I was graduated from the agricultural 
course at Cornell, and started out to be a farmer. That 
was the time of the big back-to-the-land movement. 
Thousands of educators and writers who lived in cities 
were urging the young men of the country to go back to 
the land. 

I tried farming for three years, first as a farm hand in 
New York State and later as foreman and manager of an 
orchard in Virginia. My total income for the whole three 
years was about $1500. It was a fine life, but—for me at 
least—a very poor business, and I was rather glad when 
the war came along and gave me a 
chance to quit. 

The day after war was declared I 
applied for admission to the First 
Officers’ Training Camp, but failed to 
get in. I was later admitted to the 
Second Officers’ Training Camp at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, where I spent 
three months in the Third Battery. At 
the end of the camp they told me that 
I was not considered officer material 
and let me go. This made me madder 
than anything that has happened to 
me before or since. But very possibly 
they were right, 

A week or so later I enlisted ‘and 
was assigned to D Battery of the 13th 
Field Artillery, 4th Division, and 
spent the rest of the war as a private 
in that outfit. We stayed at Camp 
Greene, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
through the winter of 1917-1918, and 
went to France in May of 1918. After 
six weeks’ training at Camp DeSouge, 
near Bordeaux, we were sent by train 
to Chateau-Thierry, and took part in 
the latter half of the Marne-Aisne 
offensive. Then came the St.-Mihiel 
and Argonne offensives and the long 


surprise. 
meantime I had 
married Miss Mar- 
jory Wright, of 
Middlebury, 
Vermont, and 
returned to the 
employ of the 
tractor com- 
pany at their 
Dallas, Texas, 
branch. For 
almost a year 

I worked at my 

job in the day- 
timeandwroteat 
night. Finally I 
was making more 
money at the writ- 
ing business so said 
good-by to tractors. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


hike up into Germany as part of the Army of Occu- 
pation. We spent the winter in a little town called 
Biichel, near Cochem-an-der-Mosel, and in March, 
1919, I was transferred out of the battery and spent 
three glorious months at the University of Montpel- 
lier in Southern France. I came back to the States 
in July and was discharged at Camp Lee, Virginia. 
For a couple of months I poked around rather aim- 
lessly, looking for a job. And finally I landed one as 
service mechanic with a tractor company. The 
work was mainly trouble-shooting, which was very 
interesting, but rather difficult, owing to the fact that 
I knew practically nothing about tractors. I mud- 
dled along for six weeks, however, before I was 
fired, and managed to learn enough about machinery 
so that I was able to get a job with another tractor 
company, where I stayed several years and had a fine 
time traveling all over the country, putting on demon- 
strations, making deliveries and doing repair work. 
In 1922 I had a serious operation, followed by a 
long period of convalescence, during which I conceived 
the idea of making myself rich and famous by writing 
moving-picture scenarios. At Cornell I had taken a 


N 


course in short-story writing and also one in play writ- 
ing. During the long convalescence I had to do some- 


thing to pass the time away, so I wrote three or four 
scenarios which I sent to Hollywood. They all came 
back, and I decided that the moving-picture business 
did not look very promising. So I wrote up one of my 
scenarios in the form of a short story and sent it toa 
lot of magazines, getting it back each time. Finally 


I happened to show the story to my 
friend, William Almon Wolff. He 
helped me revise it and then 
surprised me by selling it 
forme. This encouraged 
me to write another 
story, which I also 
sold, much to my 
In the 
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Mr. Upson in Front of His Pup Tent at Fort Myer, Virginia, 1917, In Oval—Leonard H. Nason 


Albin Henning at Work on an Ups 


. Leonard H. Nas 
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Albin Hennin; 


HEN I received a let 
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requesting a photograph at 
opsis of my career I had the 
choly sort of sinking feelin 
fellow gets when he is up ¢ 
hopeless task. | 
Because I can’t imagine m 
being of interest to anyone, 2) 
of no importance at all, ever 
home. My five-year-old son ¢ 


for that. a 
To make a beginning, I hail i 
off Minnesota, ‘where men are mel 


going through school and ht 
by all the teachers that I wou 
some-day be a great artist, ] 
into the cold, cold world an 
that apparentlyno oneelsetht 
My first art job was retouch 
tographs of machinery and 
fashion drawings for mail-or 
logues, and so on. ~~ 
Finally I drifted to Chie 
studied at the Art Institut 
night classes. Then I heard 
of Old Manhattan, and here | 


NHE interesting part of my 
gan when I entered Norw: 
versity in 1914. This small ¢ 
located in Vermont and is 6s 
military in character. It has 
out some famous men—© 
Dewey, General Dodge, who b 
first transcontinental railwa 
General Ward, who nearly 
Emperor of China. It also tu! 
out several times, but | 
spun me down the back stairs 
(Continued on Page 131 
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Diek Wieck Hall 


(2SE is a Horse and not so bad, 
cen if it is a Horse on you; but a 
Jule just naturally ain’t anything, 
-mery most of the time and when 
@st Expect it. You can look at a 
eeth and tell How Old he is, but 
it on a Mule he is just as apt as 
ittle apter to go into Reverse and 
ith his hind legs that you are as 
Now as you are Ever Going to 
giess you are an unusual good 
a good doctor is right handy to 
eair job on you. 
x did have no Luck with Mules, 
ave studied them a lot too— 
the fence. You can’t never tell 
ule’s Looks what he is thinking 
«Aiming at and to do. Some folks 
atch his Ears, but who ever heard 
ody getting slapped over by a 
sJars or getting crippled up that 
hat’s too much nonsense, like a 
ought on Fighting once, for Seven 
* which said always to Watch a 
siyes, and the very first man I got 
ght with after studying the Book, 
siright into his Eyes and he Lammed 
in the jaw. The Nurse said all I 
|pout for Three Days was “‘ Look in 
t.”’ But since then I always look at 
Fists and a Mule’s Heels and do 
onedest to Dodge everything I see 
gny way, which is a Lot better than 
respondence Course. 
eis the Devil’s Blend, a sort of a 
ixture, which sounds like an even 
,iesame as Faro Bank; but the Mule 
hDealing and always gets the best of 
se he has the Best Cards, Four Aces 
, and he knows how to play them. 
lis Foot looks like an Ace of Spades, 
jels more like a Big Club. A Mule 
siooks like he thought Some Body 
lved a Dirty Trick on him and it was 
im to Get Even with Everybody. 
yt place to look at him is through a 
“nce. They don’t have to be White 
3) have a Kick in them. The worst 
hver got was out of a Brown Mule. 
nmen, like from Missouri and Ken- 
‘nd Texas, they understand Mules 
than others, and so do the Mules. 
@1 Mules that I wouldn’t go into the 
ith, not even if you give me a pitch- 
ul a pick handle and a Gatling Gun, 
1 of these men that know Mules will 
‘ong and walk right into the corral 
Sut right up to the Mule and Slap 
othe Business End and Cuss him out 
low the harness onto him just like 
gi chew of Plug Cut, and all the old 
yes is to uncock his ear and listen for 
because He Knows. I don’t believe 
he ever did kick nobody from Mis- 
,jut I come from across the line in 
id I always carry a Gun when I go 
“ring around a Mule. I feel safer if 
)we are Both Armed. 
ialways used to be a good clean Cow 
ty around here, with a little mining 
side, and no Mules or anything like 
util after Archie Bald Doveface come. 
Bald is a Prodigal’s Son and gets 
¢ from Home every month without 
1z for it, so long as he stays out here 
jst writes for it. I understand his 
Sent him out here for their health 
seh and make a He Man out of him, 
‘maybe they figured he might get 
<Off or Lost out in the Great Wide 
ljpaces. Maybe that was why his 
let Archie Bald have the money to 
t> Mules. 
» Come Archie Bald got into the Mule 
1's was like this: Archie is like all 
eeet with a little money and nothing 
tido, and can ask more foolish ques- 
s}han you could answer with the 
Cary and the almanac. One day a 
ritor come through here with a lot 
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of Mules, on his way to Phoenix to dig an 
irrigation canal, and Archie Bald was ask- 
ing a lot of questions about Mules, etc., and 
the man told him they was worth $250 
apiece and there was a Lot of Money in 
raising Good Mules. There is about a mil- 
lion acres of unowned Government Land 
around here and raising Mules looked like 
Easy Money, so Archie Bald telegraphed 
his father and got three thousand dollars 
and bought a dozen Mules to go into the 
Mule Raising business. Real Money always 
talks and Archie Bald was a good figurer, 
so he got ten per cent off by the Dozen, 
which left him enough money to buy a car- 
load of Hay and a little extra for another 
Poker stake. 

The first thing he did was to put them all 
into the corral, to get them acclimated and 
so as they would know where the Hay and 
Home was, before turning them loose on 
the range to raise some more Mules. Archie 
Bald made a Good Start raising Mules, but 
he didn’t get very far, only about fifty 
yards. The second day he had them he was 
out in the corral trying to Get Acquainted 
with them and figuring to himself how 
much money he was going to make Raising 
Mules; but the Big Mistake Archie Bald 
made was in not being born in Missouri, 
which it didn’t take the Mules long to find 
out. Any one of them Mules was better 
Raisers than Archie Bald, and as soon as 
they had sized up what part of the country 
he was from, one of them got into Reverse 
when Archie wasn’t looking and Raised him 
clear over the corral fence and out into the 
greasewood. Next day when he come to, 
Archie Bald hired the Reptyle Kid to open 
the corral gate and turn the Mules loose 
and told everybody to help themselves, but 
nobody did. 

Two of them got into the garage that 
night and eat all the lining out of the back 
seat of Chloride Kate’s old Limpazene, 
which is an Antique and don’t run anyway; 
but she was mad about it and got the 
Reptyle Kid and me to put the two Mules 
in the corral and said she was going to hold 
them until Archie Bald paid for her Up- 
holstery. Kate couldn’t take.care of the 
Mules and feed them, so I had to do it for 
her, and at the end of the month she 
wouldn’t pay me for my time and work, so 
I had to take the Mules for what she owed 
me, and that was How Come I got into the 
Mule business. One of them was a Jinny 
Mule and the other one I called Mike, be- 
cause he looked like it. Mike was the name 
of the fellow who lammed me in the Jaw 
when I was looking into his eyes. 

I couldn’t get the Reptyle Kid to go in 
with me on the Mules or have anything to 
do with them. He said he hadn’t hired out 
as no Mule Mechanic; that he was O. K. 
on anything with a steering wheel that 
burned gas and you have to crank it and 
oil it, but that a Mule is a Hay Burner and 
don’t need no cranking or oiling and he 
don’t like the kind of a Self-Starter they 
have got; besides which, there is always 
something the matter with a Mule’s Igni- 
tion that makes him Back Fire too much 
and there ain’t nothing on the Transmission 
to keep them from slipping into Reverse or 
no Good Place to use a Monkey Wrench on 
one excépting in Between the Eyes. 

I had to take care of Mike and Jinny for 
about six weeks, throwing the Hay over the 
fence to them and studying them from a 
distance, until finally one day Scar Face 
Scroggs come to town and I hired him. The 
Mules seemed to know Scar Face the first 
time they saw him and the first time they 
had brayed for a month was when he went 
by the corral. He was raised in Missouri 
and had lived in Texas a long time and it 
didn’t take him no time to gentle them and 
ride them all around, and pretty soon he 
hooked them up to an old spring wagon 
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there was at the corral and drove them all 
around town every day. After he had got | 
them good and tame, he made me ac- 
quainted with them and I got so as I could 
drive them around town too, but never 
with no great Enjoyment. 

One day when the Reptyle Kid was out 
at the Golden Wonder mine with the truck 
and a load of grub, a Tourist got stuck in 
the Sand Wash a couple of miles from town 
and no way of getting out before night ex- 
cept we take the Mules, which Scar Face 
says can pull it out all right, so we went 
down to do it. We hooked a rope to the 
front axle of the car and unhooked the 
Mules and tied the rope to the double trees 
and the Tourist got in his car to drive and 
Scar Face got on Mike and kicked him in 
the ribs and reached over and hit Jinny 
with the lines and they didn’t have a bit of 
trouble dragging the car out of the sand. 

Every thing would have been all right if 
the Tourist hadn’t of blowed his horn when 
he got out, as a sign for Scar Face to stop, 
but something was the matter with the 
horn and it stuck and kept on blowing, and 
away went the Mules across country to- 
ward Indian Springs, dragging the car after 
them and not stopping for nothing. The 
only time they even Hesitated was when 
they jumped a big arroyo about ten feet 
deep and the car come right along after 
them, only the car didn’t jump as good as 
the Mules and went head first into the 
arroyo. The Mules stretched the rope as 
far as they could and then they busted it 
and kept on going. I can see where Mules 
is never going to be a very Popular Model 
until someone invents a Four Wheel Brake 
that will regulate them a little. That was 
one Towing Job that we lost money on, 
but Sear Face says you hadn’t ought to 
blame two Good Mules for any trouble 
caused by a Horn wire getting short cir- 
cuited on a car forty feet away. 

Things run along all right after this for 
two or three months, until after Scar Face 
had to leave, and then one day we got word 
that the boys was all out of Dynamite out 
at the Golden Wonder and would have to 
close down that night if we didn’t get some 
out to them. Me and the Reptyle Kid had 
the contract to do the hauling out to the 
Golden Wonder and it just happened that 
we had the truck all tore apart that day, 
putting in new piston rings, so there wasn’t 
no other way of getting the Dynamite out 
except to use the Mules and the spring 
wagon, which meant that I had to do it. 
The Reptyle Kid wouldn’t even help me 
hook up, but I made him load on the ten 
fifty-pound boxes of Dynamite. 

I was a little nervous starting out be- 
cause I had never drove the Mules nowhere 
before, excepting around town where it is 
flat; and the road out to the Golden Won- 
der mine run through Tank Pass, where 
there is a long steep hill to go down, one of 
the worst in the West and so much so that 
the first time you see it, it looks almost 
straight upandicular. We made good time 
and I didn’t have no trouble getting out to 
Tank Pass, Mike and Jinny both going 
along fine and hitting on all fours. 

When we got to the top of the hill I 


stopped and let them rest and looked every- 
thing over and then I stuck my foot on the 
brake and started down. It was so steep 
that the brakes didn’t hold very good and 
the wagon kept pushing up on the Mules 
and I pulled back on the lines and the 
tongue pushed the neck yoke away up and 
ahead and the Mules held back and that 
made the tugs hang loose and first thing I 
knew the tugs was all unhitched and drag- 
ging and nothing holding the Mules and the 
wagon together except the neck yoke and 
me a hanging on to the lines. 

There wasn’t no way I could stop to get 
out and hook up the tugs again, and I knew 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


SCENE FROM “LES MISERABLES” 


Deep interest attaches 


to the forthcoming presenta- 


tion of the Universal Film de 
France Triumph, “LES MISERABLES,” 
one of the finest foreign productions in 
years. The cast iscomposed entirelyof cele- 
brated continental stars, and the spectacle 
was produced on a gigantic scale by Les 
Films de France, a subsidiary of Societe 
des Cineromans. 


Many of the sets are 


enormous and many of the 


scenes were “shot” in the actual 
localities in Paris which Jean Valjean was 
supposed to have traversed in his wander- 
ings after he became a criminal-at-law and 
an outcast for stealing a loaf of bread to 
keep his family from starvation. France 
knows Hugo as America knows Mark 
Twain and the great cast of highly talented 
stars give a presentation which will 
amaze you. 


The adaptation of Hugo’s 


great novel was written by Henry 
Fescourt, assisted by Rene Barberis, and 
Louis Nalpas was the director artistique. 
The part of Jean Valjean is taken by 
M. Gabriel Gabrio who also enacts the 
role of M. Madeleine. Mme. Sandra Milo- 
wanoff appears in the dual role of Cosette 
and Fantine. The rest of the cast and other 
details will be given you later. 


The London Star says that 


Universal’s spectacle of the former 
Imperial Russian Court, ‘‘The Midnight 
Sun,’’ is “a magnificent production.”’ The 
Film Review says it is “fascinating and 
faultless.”” The Cinema says “‘it takes the 
public by storm.” The leading star LAURA 
LA PLANTE is given some remarkable 
compliments, likewise her supporting stars 
PAT O’MALLEY, GEORGE SEIGMAN 
and RAYMOND KEANE. 


Be sure to see REGINALD 
DENNY in John Hunter Booth’s 


hilarious story, “Rolling Home”’ and write 
me your opinion of it, please. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
Reginald Denny, Laura La Plante and 
Pat O’Malley 
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Jastest 
subtraction 


you will 
ever see! 


A size and model 
for every figuring 
need, each occupy- 
ing aboutonesquare 
foot of desk space. 


ITH one number in 

the dials, andthe amount 
to be subtracted on the key- 
board, simply touch the Minus 
Bar of the Monroe Automatic 
and the answer appears in- 
stantly. 


Monroe Direct Subtrac- 
tion; Monroe Locked-figure 
Addition; Monroe Multiplica- 
tion at lightning speed; Monroe 
Division by the direct or short- 
cut methods—are all accom- 
panied by MonroeVisible Proof 
of Accuracy. 


In fact, Monroe simple 
construction and simple opera- 
tion have brought a new era of 
speed, safety, and economy to 
the figure-work of scores of 
thousands of users the world 
over. 


You, too, may judge the 
value of the Monroe by avail- 
ing yourself of our Free Trial 
offer. Telephone the Monroe 
Office near you, or write: 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 
Monroe Machines and Service are 
available in All Principal Cities 


of the U. S., Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World 
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we wouldn’t need no tugs to pull with until 
we got to the bottom of the hill, so I shoved 
hard on the brake and pulled on the lines 
and we went ahead. We couldn’t have 
helped it if we wanted to. Just when we got 
about half way down the steepest part, the 
brake busted, and away we went, me 
a-setting up there on the seat of a spring 
wagon going down Tank Pass Hill with the 
brakes busted behind a team of scared 
Mules with the tugs all unhitched and Five 
Hundred Pounds of Dynamite getting the 
Devil jolted out of it right under my seat— 
and a Hair Pin Curve just ahead, where you 
either have to turn sharp around a granite 
bowlder as big as a house or else go straight 
ahead over the cliff into a rocky canyon 
about three hundred feet deep—which 
would sure make a Nice Mess of me and my 
Mules, even if the Dynamite didn’t bounce 
on a rock and go off. 

I didn’t have no time to do much think- 
ing, and you don’t need much time to think 
when there is Five Hundred Pounds of 
Dynamite right in under you waiting to go 
off and a big cliff just ahead waiting for you 
to go off. One thing I sure was sure of, and 
that was that no matter what the Mules did, 
me and that Dynamite wasn’t a-going to go 
to the same place at the same time, and if 
there was going to be any going off done, I 
was going to do it First, which I did. 

I let go of the lines and jumped clear 
over Jinny, the nigh Mule, where there was 
just room for me to light and not roll off of 
the grade. I lit on my toes, all doubled up, 
and stuck my head down into my arms and 
then I started to turning summer salts as 
fast as I could, not particular because I’m 
any expert acrobat, but because turning 
summer salts was just about the easiest 
thing I could do just then, with the downhill 
jumping start I had got and a quarter of a 
ton,of Dynamite chasing me and no time 
to stop to get up and run yet. 

I must have turned over about a hundred 
and seventy-five times, getting around the 
curve, and slowed up enough to get onto 
my feet again, which I didn’t hardly know 
which was my feet at first, I was that dizzy. 
I had doubled up the best I could so as to 
roll easy, but the road was pretty rough and 
rocky and_.I was pretty well polished up and 
all the corners rounded off of me and if I 
had of rolled fifty yards farther I would 
have been as round as a ball. When I quit 
rolling and got onto my feet again, I made 
another running start, so as to give the 
Dynamite a chance to get by, and the first 
big bowlder I come to I got behind it so 
as to be in the clear when the Dynamite 
went off. 

I hugged the bowlder so close it made 
dents in me and listened for the Mules to go 
by or the Dynamite to go off, but I couldn’t 
hear nothing, so after a little while I went 
back up the road to see what had become of 
everything. That sure was a Lucky Jump 
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I had made. When I lit alongside of Jinny 
it had scared her and she had crowded Mike 
over and the front wheel had run into the 
bank and collapsed and the wagon had 
turned half way around and stopped, and 
there they all was and no harm done, except- 
ing to. the wagon and some of my projecting 
corners, which wasn’t nothing to what might 
have happened with the start we all had. 

The wagon had crowded the Mules into 
the side of the bank when it turned around 
and they hadn’t tried to get away, so I fin- 
ished unhooking them and tied them to the 
wagon and there we was, nine miles from 
town and seven miles from camp and the 
wagon busted, and if there is anything I 
don’t like, it is walking seven or nine miles 
on a hot day; but I saw it had to be done 
and what has to be done had better be did, 
so I started out. 

I was Tired before I got to the foot of the 
hill, just thinking about it, so I went over 
to the water hole in the canyon, from which 
Tank Pass gets its name and where the 
Bar Z Ranch has a corral, and as Luck 
would have it, there was an old saddle hang- 
ing in the shed at the corral, so I didn’t have 
to walk seven miles after all. 

I packed the saddle back up the hill to 
the wagon, wondering all the way up which 
Mule I had better ride, and not wanting to 
ride either one of them very bad, to tell the 
truth, but I would try to ride anything 
rather than walk seven miles. I’m not very 
strong for or ever had much Luck with 
ladies of any kind, and Lady Mules look the 
unluckiest of any of them, so I picked on 
the Mike Mule as being the best to try first. 
No use taking any extra chances when 
there ain’t nobody around watching you, 
even with a Mule, and Safety First is Al- 
ways a Good Plan when you are going to 
try to Ride a Mule, so I took some Baling 
Wire and tied Mike’s Tail to the wagon, 
when he wasn’t looking, and then I put the 
saddle on him. 

The way Mike bucked that saddle off I 
wouldn’t have stayed on to him long 
enough for him to have found it out, and if 
it hadn’t of been for his tail being tied to 
the wagon he would have gone twenty feet 
high. The wagon was heavy and I had used 
eight strands of baling wire and his tail 
muscles was tough, so Mike finally bucked 
himself out without doing anybody any 
damage, and he was so tired by then that I 
didn’t have much trouble getting the saddle 
on and cinched, and then I got on and tried 
him, but I didn’t untie the baling wire until 
after I had tried him out first. I thought it 
would be a good plan to have the wagon 
along for an anchor or ballast in case Mike 
decided to go somewhere without letting me 
know first. 

Mike didn’t make no more bother, so I 
emptied one of the gunny sacks I had full 
of hay for a seat cushion and opened up a 
fifty-pound box of Dynamite and put it in 
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the gunny sack, half in each end, and 
on back of the saddle and started || 
Golden Wonder camp, driving the | 
Mule ahead of me so she wouldnt ge 
or start back to town and make 
act up. 

It was kind of warm and slow goiy 
ing along in the sun on a Mule, afte) 
used to a truck, and I got tired and. 
like and so did Mike and we both fo 
about the Dynamite. Going doy 
Alamo Wash I woke up a little and 
another cigarette and smoked and. 
along and after a while I got tired 
and I put my cigarette hand on the] 
the saddle to rest myself. 

The gunny sack must have been 
dry and a little oil on it maybe, - 
caught on fire, which I didn’t notice. 
on account of it being a warm day ay, 
I smelled it burning finally, and jy 
turned around and saw it all burnin, 
dog-goned Dynamite went off, 

Me and Mike both moved sim 
ously, if you know what that mear 
not quite as simultaneous as the 
mite, although Mike was a 
simultaneous than me, 
of having all four feet on 
and a better chance for ac 
with the saddle, but Mike jum 
from in under it and I didn’t 
good hold on the reins and he je 
from me when I went up in the; 
up quite a ways too. a 

I left the saddle somewhere yj 
and when I lit I lit a-running. We 
like the Devil, me and Mike, p 
Jinny Mule like she was part 
scape and running half a 
Wash before either one of us 3 
Mike had got blowed clean in two rn 
the middle, and we was both so seare 
I don’t believe we would have evenn 
it then if the Hind Legs hadn’t cau 
with us and passed us, and when Mil 
his Hind Legs going by, he just stopp 
looked and brayed once, and then | 
right down and died, and his Hind 
laid down and died too. 

That was the first and only time 
saw a Dead Mule, and I’ve asked | 
folks about it and they all say they 
saw one either. 

I lost all the makings out of m 
Pocket and had to walk the rest of th 
to camp without a cigarette, and Mil 
dead, and the wagon was busted, ar 
boys down at the Golden Wonder w 
me to pay for the fifty pounds of Dyn 
that went off—and now comes Archie 
who is broke again and waiting fo. 
month’s Remittance, and he claims! 
to pay him for his Mike Mule. 1° 
have been money ahead to have stay 
home at the Garage and patched a tu 
some Tourist on his way to Califor 
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““PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER” 
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4-Door Sedan 
Six-Cylinder Motor 
Force-Feed Lubrication— 


To all main bearings, connecting rod 
bearings and camshaft bearings 


7-Bearing Crankshaft 
6-Bearing Camshaft 
Velour Upholstery 
Four-Wheel Brakes 
Full Balloon Tires 
Five Disc Wheels 
Mallard Green Finish 
Cowl Ventilator 
Cowl Lights 
Rear-vision Mirror 
Curtains 
Transmission Lock 


Aut. Windshield Wiper 
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—just compare features! Then the proof is plain 


Never have motor car buyers been confronted 
with a more clearly cut case of superior quality 
and value than this Nash Light Six 4-Door Sedan 
offers when contrasted to other cars in the $1000 


field. 


Entirely aside and apart from the greater grace 
and distinction of its superb body design there is 
conclusive evidence in favor of this model in a 
score of other important points. 


Simply run your eye down the list of leading 
features shown just below the car. 


Then just try to match them—one by one—in 


any other car the market affords at a similar price. 


As a matter of acknowledged fact there is NO 
OTHER car that has them ALL—unless you go 
upwards in price several hundred dollars. 


Emphasizing anew Nash Light Six supremacy , 


in all these other ways is the brilliance of its 
roadability. 


A “streak” when it comes to “pick-up,” and mar- 
velously smooth and quiet, it has, in addition, 
the comforting road-steadiness and stability 
that are so highly prized a characteristic of big, 
heavy car performance. 


(3558) 


he Nash Price Range on 16 Different Models Extends from $865 to $2090, f. 0. b. Factory 
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Poor Old) WOMEN IN 
| 


Dad! See 
How He 
Writes 


This month comes 
Father's Day (the roth). 
If somebody gives Dad 


only be touched and 
grateful, but will even 
find pleasure in the sign- 
ing of checks. The 


lin comes in all models, 
and at all prices— $2.75, 
$3.50, $5., $7., $8., in 
rubber and precious 
metals. 


The Conklin $2.75 pen is illustrated. 
The outstanding pen in the world today 
is the Conklin Endura, with an uncondi- 
tional and perpetual guarantee at $5., 
$6., $7., and $8. Conklin pencils at 
$1.00 and more. There is a Conklin 
pencil to match every Conklin pen. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON BARCELONA 


Pens - Pencils - Sets 


good, dependable Conk- | 
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HERE are thousands of 

special jobs in library work 
throughout the country for 
girls and women. Not only in general libra- 
ries, with their various departments—chil- 
dren, economics, art, and so on—but in 
banks, insurance companies, industrial 
plants, trade unions and organizations and 
in the libraries specializing in law, medi- 
cine, technology, music, engineering, to 
name but a few of the professions. The 
interesting clerical work to be done in these 
libraries, quite apart from the professional 
and executive, demands a large number of 
workers. ° This is the quickest way for a 
high-school graduate, or a woman without 
special training to enter the library profes- 
sion. 

If you don’t like people; if you don’t care 
much for books; if you are looking for an 
easy routine job; if children annoy you; if 
you can’t do teamwork; if the weather 
affects you; if you hope to draw a munifi- 
cent salary for little work; if you have any 
violent racial, religious or political preju- 
dices, inherited or acquired, don’t become 
a librarian, because you will probably be 
called upon to fill various positions, while 
you are climbing the ladder from appren- 
tice to executive, which involve all the inter- 
esting phases of library work indicated in 
these warnings. 

If, on the other hand, you possess a gen- 
eral knowledge and love of books, a tolerant 
mind, a willingness to serve and a genuine 
interest in all sorts of people, you will suc- 
ceed in this profession, which brings the 
worker more constantly in touch with the 
practical activities of the world than almost 
any other open to our sex. 

Because of the increasing demand for 
workers, the American Library Association 
is constantly recruiting for people of good 


| caliber to fill library positions. The work is 


becoming more and more divided into two 
general classes: The professional and the 
clerical. College girls are being sought for 
the former, but in the field of clerical work 
there are many opportunities for girls who 
can be trained in the various departments 
of a library and who frequently do the work 


| better than the college graduates, as the 
a Conklin he will not | 


heads of library schools testify. Many of 
the positions in small libraries are filled by 
girls without college training, but who pos- 
sess much native ability and have had train- 
ing in library methods gained by practical 
experience or a course in a library summer 
school. 

If you are living in or near a city and 
have a high-school education but cannot 


| take a college course or even attend a li- 


brary school, go to the nearest large library 
and inquire about the training class which 
prepares junior assistants. Usually such a 
course extends from four to five months, 
and a small salary is paid while the worker 
is gaining her experience. This is an espe- 
cially good way for the girl to enter who 
lives at home. Free lectures are also given 
during this period of training. 


Library-School Training 


At the end of the probationary period 
you will be allowed to take an examination 
in literature and subjects of general infor- 
mation. Upon passing this examination you 
will be appointed to a junior grade and paid 
accordingly. The salary varies from $740 
to $1200 to start, depending upon the size 
and financial support of your community. 
Promotion following this first appointment 
is usually based upon amount of experience 
and ability to pass more difficult examina- 
tions required before entering higher grades. 

If you live in a small town, go to your 
librarian and ask her if she will take you as 
an apprentice to work for a certain period, 
mutually agreed upon, under her direction, 
until such time as you both may be able to 
determine whether the experiment will be 
permanently successful and agreeable. In 
some small towns or cities this apprentice 
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work is paid service and in others the 
applicant must give her time without remu- 
neration. Most of the state library com- 
missions give summer library courses 
particularly adapted to the needs of the 
librarian in the towns and small villages. 
By writing to your state library commis- 
sion you will receive full information about 
your nearest summer school. 

The work of a junior assistant includes a 
good deal of clerical work. The senior as- 
sistants do the more difficult clerical work— 
reserving books, registration, delinquent 
work and shelf listing, and in the smaller 
libraries, cataloguing; while their contacts 
with the public include special reference 
work, schools, story telling and club organ- 
ization. Having reached this grade a girl 
is ready to enter a library school. These 
schools must not be confused with the 
training classes in the large city libraries 
just described, 

The library schools give courses in ad- 
ministration, budgets, book selection, clas- 
sification, cataloguing, work with children, 
special and general reference work and all 
phases of library economy. The course is 
one year in most of the states; the second 
year being optional with the student. Li- 
brary certificates or diplomas are given to 
those who pass the examinations at the 
end of the first year. The tuition in the 
large cities is about seventy-five dollars. 
No tuition is charged an assistant who has 
had staff experience for a year or more in 
the same city where the library school is lo- 
cated, or if she lives within a specified radius 
of the city. The course in many of the 
schools includes a trip to a large city library 
and a study of its methods. 

The large city libraries circularize the 
women’s colleges for summer substitutes. 
This has proved very successful in getting 
college girls interested in the work, who 
later enter the profession. 

The library school gives workers the 
necessary technic for higher positions, which 
cannot be acquired even in a four-year 
academic course in college. 


Not An Armchair Job 


If a college graduate does not attend a 
library school and get a graduation certifi- 
cate, she will have to go through the same 
examinations and processes that. the high- 
school graduate does, although it is obvious 
that she will make more rapid progress and 
is better equipped for rapid promotion to 
the upper grades of library work—for spe- 
cial administrative work, which includes 
the direction of branch libraries in a large 
city or the position of chief librarian in 
smaller cities and towns, also for the posi- 
tion of head librarian and director of chil- 
dren’s rooms, reference rooms and other 
special fields of library work. 

Heads and assistants to the heads of de- 
partments begin at $2000 and average from 
$2500 to $4500 a year. Executive heads of 
great city libraries receive higher salaries; 
and most libraries supported by special or- 
ganizations pay better than public libraries. 

“The problems of book selection, care of 
buildings, and finance connected with the 
support of a library are of course highly im- 
portant, but the question of personnel— 
that is, fitting the right people into the 
right places—tops them all,” says Florence 
Overton, chief supervisor of branch libraries 
in New York. 

A day spent going about with Miss Over- 
ton from one branch library to another, 
helping harassed librarians with problems 
of housekeeping, class work, reading clubs, 
entertainments, book distribution and per- 
sonnel would forever disabuse anyone of 
the idea that being a librarian is an arm- 
chair job. 

“Tf it is true,” said Miss Overton, “thata 
library is three-quarters librarian, while the 
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books and the build 
up the other quarte 
often been stated, the 
surprising that so much time an 
thought must be devoted to the 
and placement of the staff in an) 
large or small. 

“During the holidays, Christ 
Easter, and at the beginning of th, 
vacation, the large city libraries th 
the country are visited by stude 
highschools, privateand preparato, 
and colleges seeking advice about 
library work. Generally, it is the | 
director or a supervisor who inter: 
girls, talking with them individ) 
classifying them in groups; th 
qualify to enter as apprentices, or 
tive library-school students, or 
school, as the case may be. Othe) 
ceptable as substitutes during the 
periods of the regular library 
Women by instinct make good 
and housekeepers,” added Miss 
“Women have more patience and 
most men. They also have con 
latent business efficiency; it only 
be brought out.” 

“There is no public institution 
broad in its possibilities of public: 
the free public library in Ameri 
cially the free library of a small toy 
Mr. John Cotton Dana, another « 
ing figure in the library world, ; 
writer asked him to comment ont 
bilities in library work for girls an 
throughout the country. 

“Tt is in the small library tha 
can find the best opportunity to sl 
capacity for work that is helpfi 
community which supports the 
and an opportunity, also, to gain 
general education and admirable ti 
the special field of library econor 
worker in such a library,” he conti) 
she has the temperament fitted to 
ition, does not need a great store 
knowledge when she begins, nor 
need great skill in the technic of 
fession, for she will naturally acqu 
things in the performance of he 
duties, if she tries to make the mo 
opportunities. 

“A librarian’s work is always inte 
he concluded, ‘because it is so var 
cause of the splendid work being 
women librarians throughout the - 
often in isolated districts, where t 
mobileand book wagon havecomeil 
and considerable effort must be | 
reach the people, and in the conge' 
tions of the large cities, where thed 
highly specialized, public libraries 
coming more and more centers 
munity life, and thus, with the 
schools, the most potent factor fo 
icanization in our national life.” 


| 
A Warning to Bookworn 


‘“*T am never happier than wher 
my nose in a book. My folks tell n 
regular bookworm,’ is the remark 
often by many of the girls who cor 
seeking library positions,” said the 
of the personnel department of a | 
brary. They seem to think,” she col 
“that their so-called fondness for! 
which we are very apt to find is m0s 
ficial in these cases, is the one © 
qualification which will cause thet 
placed immediately upon the pay 
always tell them as kindly as possib 
went on, ‘“‘that though we are gladt 
that they like toread, their own readit 
be done in leisure moments, that a 
general knowledge and love of bool 
dispensable for a successful librar! 
is usually too busy filling the readin, 
of others to have time toread during 
hours, and we would much rather 
worker who takes a genuine interes! 
life of her community and the taste 
readers who patronize her library. 
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The roads that take you to the best fish- 
ing, the best hunting or the most inter- 
esting scenery, usually take you the 
| farthest from tire service. 


Why not be all set for a carefree trip— 
by equipping with sturdy Diamonds? 
You can drive the roughest roads on 
Diamonds, and think no more about 
your tires than when you’re on boule- 
vards. That kind of a tire makes vaca- 
tion a real success. 


See aDiamond distributor —hewill cheer- 
fully check up all your tires, and give 
you an honest verdict on their condition. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER. COMPANY, INC. 
Akron, Ohio 


Established 1893 


AU 
more than 25 million 
times in 32 years on 


motor car wheels ~ 


CAPS 


defying dive into the blue lagoon of a coral 
K N ] d K E R S island, infested with vicious sharks, to res- 
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MERTON (CAPS with Knickers to match 


assure you that supreme satisfaction of 
being well dressed. Authoritatively styled, 
tailored from exclusive tweeds, linens, 
flannels, cheviots, etc., there are Merton 


Caps and Knickers for every sports occa- 


sion. Strand Cap (linen) shown above $2.50. | 


a ® 


MERTON KNICKERS, painstakingly 


tailored, come in three style lengths, 
regular, plus two or plus four. Priced 
from $5.00 to $15.00 the pair. Merton 
Sport Caps from $2.50 to $7.00. 
Plus Four knickers to match as shown 
above of pre-shrunk Irish linen $7.50, 


SOLD BY THE BETTER DEALERS 


Fre BOOKLET 


‘rire forthe new Merton Style 
booklet showing varied assort- 
mentofsmart Capsand Knickers. 
NOTE: The Plus 2 Knickers folds 
two inches below the knee band. The 
Plus 4 folds four inches — Regular 
drapes gracefully at the knee line. 


CHARLES, S, MERTON 7&7CO 
210 FIFTH AVE §&°? NEW YORK 
VAR 
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A MovING PICTURE with a South 
Sea scene is hardly complete unless 
| the native hero, with a long dagger held 
| between his teeth, balances his weight on 
the edge of a canoe to prepare for a dive to 
kill the shark that is between him and the 
| precious pearl which he risks his life for to 
offer to the daughter of the white missionary 
whose beauty has captivated him. 
Many stories of the sea contain a chapter 
where the hero steels himself for a death- 


cue the false teeth of his sweetheart, emerg- 
ing victorious after an unequal but success- 
| ful struggle for the pseudo molars. 

A noted marine scientist who recently re- 
| turned after a cruise of six months in trop- 
ical waters said, “Sharks? Pooh! They’re 
no more dangerous than minnows.” He 
descended many times wearing nothing but 
a diving helmet and arrived at terms of con- 
temptuous familiarity with the shark 
family. 

A well-known writer, in a recent article 
in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post on what 
people believe as compared to the real 
truth, stated that the shark myth was one 
of the many handed down to us along with 
other superstitions that cannot be cor- 
rected, and that a large sum of money 
would be the reward for any person who 
could prove having seen a shark devour a 
human being. 

There are many ways to prove that the 
shark is not dangerous. Of course it is not 
wise deliberately to feel his teeth after he 
has been landed, to see if they are sharp. 
More than one person has lost fingers in 
this way. The shark’s jaw has a fashion of 
snapping shut after he is caught. 


Scavenger, Not Man:Killer 


In many tropical harbors it is common to 
see a shark in the immediate neighborhood 
of bathers. In the waters near Colon, Pan- 
ama, the manager of a British bank was 
swimming languorously about. He heard 
shouts from the shore. Looking in that 


| direction he saw a small crowd frantically 


waving arms. Thinking that something 
was amiss, he swam for the shore. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you see that shark swimming beside you?”’ 
they chorused. “Quite extraordin’ry,” he 


| replied. “I did feel something brushing my 
| side.” 


At Trinidad, in the British West Indies, a 
fearless British sportswoman usually dives 
into a school of sharks, flays the water with 
her arms and shouts, ‘‘Go away, you dirty 
things.”’ The sharks disappear. 

The pearl divers of Margarita, a small 
island off the northern coast of South Amer- 
ica, in the trading path between the Pan- 
ama Canal and Trinidad, descend thirty 
feet without helmets. They carry knives in 
their belts. But not to be used against 
sharks, as might be imagined. They explain 
just how a knife is needed in their work on 
the bottom of the sea. They laugh deri- 
sively when asked if they are not afraid of 
sharks. There are many fish sharks in the 
waters of the Bahama Islands. The round- 
nosed sand shark is also common. The 
hammerhead shark is also seen, but is 
scarce. The latter looks large and fierce, 
but is really cowardly, sluggish, lazy and 
awkward. There are many overstated dan- 
gers registered against him. 

The shark is the scavenger of thesea. He 
is usually found hovering near slaughter- 
house drains. He invariably follows fishing 
craft homeward bound to gather the fish 
refuse cast overboard. He always lies close 
to a vessel in port waiting for the ship’s 
garbage. The shark is caught with dead 
bait. He is wary of live bait. 

Besides the oil extracted from the shark 
and the use found for shark leather in the 


manufacture of shoes, his backbone, cov- 
ered with leather, makes the best riding 
crop obtainable. A horse seems to know 
instinctively when his rider carries a shark- 
backbone crop, just as he knows spurs with 
rowels. 

It may be safely stated that unless a 
shark is ravenously hungry he will not at- 
tack a human being, unless he is positive 
that the man has been drowned or is abso- 
lutely helpless. He has never been known 
toattack anything that is perfectly healthy. 


Beware the Barracuda 


The tigerish barracuda unquestionably 
gets away with the attacks placed at the 
mouth of the innocent shark. 

The barracuda—Sphyrena barracuda— 
is a voracious pikelike marine fish. He is 
allied to the gray mullet inhabiting tropical 
waters, and is often six feet or more long. 
He is of the same family as the river pike. 
He has a doglike mouth with long, saber- 
like, triangular, powerful teeth, as sharp as 
the point of a needle. They are likely to 
grow on the roof of his mouth as well as 
along the edge of the jaws. There are three 
species inhabiting West Indian and Carib- 
bean waters. A barracuda travels at amaz- 
ing speed and strikes with the speed of 
lightning. 

A few proofs of his atrocities should con- 
vince the incredulous of the inadvisability 


‘of becoming too familiar with the barra- 


cuda. A fisherman in the Bahamas was for- 
tunate in catching a small barracuda, only 
two feet long, in his net.. Unfortunately the 
barracuda did not want to be caught. With 
a wild lurch he freed himself by tearing 
through the net, struck the fisherman in the 
abdomen, ripped the stomach open as 
though it had been paper, causing death in 
a short time. 

A native boy went swimming at Macuto, 
on the northern coast of Venezuela. With- 
out forethought, he went into the water 
outside of an inclosed bathing pool that pro- 
tects the swimmers against voracious under- 
sea life. The boy paid no attention to the 
warning of the watchman. It rained. The 
boy was forgotten. The next morning sev- 
eral bathers standing on concrete piles at 
the edge of the pool saw a boy’s body near 
the surface. A peon dived for the body and 
was immediately struck by an angry barra- 
cuda, jealous of his booty. The man’s leg 
was torn nearly off. Natives in boats 
wildly rushed for the spot, beat off the an- 
gry monster with paddles, rescued the man 
and took the boy out of the water. The 
boy’s left leg was gone from the hip down. 
There was no water in his stomach. An 
investigation pointed to the fact that the 
boy had not drowned but was attacked 
while floating idly about in the water. 

A member of the constabulary force at 


Trinidad in the British West Indies was re-_ 


cently killed in a grim struggle with a vi- 
cious barracuda off the Tobago coast. He 
was bathing at Bacolet Bay with a number 
of friends. Being an expert swimmer, he 
struck out for deep water. He had not gone 
very far when there was a rush of foam near 
him and the big body of a barracuda was 
seen making an attack on him. Thestartled 
swimmer turned and struck out sidewise 
and apparently escaped the initial rush of 
the hungry monster. The unequal battle 
between the big fish and the swimmer went 
on for several minutes. The policeman was 
powerful and hung on to life with a grim- 
ness which was deadly. He fought the fish 
with his bare hands and eventually both 
arms were torn off at the elbows by the sav- 
age attacks of the fish. He was also badly 
bitten on the back. Despite his terrible 
injuries, he managed to make shore. Liga- 
tures were employed to stanch the \ow 
of blood, but his life ebbed away. The 
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voracious barracuda put another 
his knifelike tooth. 

Two years ago as I was passin! 
San Juan, Porto Rico, a young | 
school-teacher went swimming wit 
her colleagues near the Condado, | 
out just beyond her depth and sud 
tered a long, piercing shriek. Thi 
ing unusual for the female of ¢}. 
while swimming. Her friends lau, 
not long. A young man rushed t 
pulling her away just as a yicio 
cuda was about to attack again, 
had been badly torn. She died 
few minutes. 

Last year, at San Juan, an Ame) 
fessor of the university was swir 
precisely the same spot. A } 
rushed at him. Before he could e 
he was torn to pieces, death being | 
of seconds. The cause of the two, 
at San Juan has been fairly well det. 
There is deep water along the beai 
point and beyond there is a coral 
high tide the big fish come inside | 
and when the tide goes out there 
cient water to permit them to go 
reef. Before the tide comes in ag 
become ravenously hungry. § 
avoid the place now. 


The Shark Bugaboo 


The barracuda is a valuable food | 
it has long been known that it 
specimens may be poisonous, causi 
ilmess and even death. In some 
hair is lost permanently when pois 
poisonous specimen is recognized | 
white fluid running out of the fi 
it is cut or by the teeth being bli 
the roots. There seems to be s 
more than ptomaine poisoning du 
ing fish that is not fresh. It might 
the barracuda feeding in cera 
small poisonous fish. 

The vicious barracuda can p) 
gamest fight of any fish in the 
may tow your boat for mil 
landed. A fierce specimen 
feet long demands a heavy 
plish his downfall. The favorit 
barracuda is to take the body « 
leaving only his head, after 
arm has been pulled almo 
socket trying to land him. 

It is difficult to find good bal 
the barracuda. Goggle-e 
conchs, crawfish or pileha 
but he will forsake all these 
a human leg in the water. 
around his spoil much like a 
prey, then he stops for positio 
crouched for the spring. He 
and surely, with sufficient foi 
leg off a swimmer. 

It is difficult for our plastie mi 
card the shark bugaboo and 
enemy. For the advancement 
science I suggest a demonstrati 
swimming pool containing 4 
starved shark, a ravenous barr 
a human being. Who will voluntet 
the victim for the benefit of scienc' 


N AN article entitled A Ga 

bles, published in the April 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING P 
stated that the members of the Cody 
at the dedication of astatue of Coloné 
executed by Mrs. Harry Payne W 
had refused to approve thestatue be! 
an objection to the tail of the hor 
are assured by members of the fam 
the incident is incorrectly report | 
article, and that their objection 
statue was on entirely cit gl 
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| touring ~ ~ or detouring ~ < ~ ~ essentia 


You wouldn’t start for the theater without your 
' tickets—for your wedding without the ring—or 
for a motor trip without WEED Chains. 


Sunshine and boulevards sometimes end. Then 

you need WEED Chains .. . To get you safely 
' home. Or through an unexpected detour. Or over 

the last long mile to your vacation paradise... 
' Lack of WEED Chains may spoil an otherwise 
| well planned trip. 


You can identify genuine WEED Chains by their 
red connecting hooks, galvanized side chains and 
brass-plated cross chains with the name WEED 
stamped on every hook. Sold everywhere by good 
dealers. Get a set today. 


A PRODUCT OF THE 

AMERICAN 

N COMPANY, Inc. 
in business 

for your safety 
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CHAI 


- Overcome skidding, nerve-strain and muddy roads 


(ERE CAN BE NO COMPROMISE WITH SAFETY 
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SHAVING edge, to be 
perfect, must be hollow 
ground; anda blade, to be 
hollow ground, must be 
heavier. You can see that 
the Ever-Ready Blade (A) 
isstaunch in cross-section, 
that it is reinforced witha 
metal backbone, and that 
it provides ample steel for 
hollow grinding to a‘su- 
per-keenand durableedge. 
Contrast its sturdy cross- 
section, shown above, with 
that ofan ordinary“‘wafer” 
blade! (B) 

Ever-Ready blades give 
perfect shaves, and retain 
their keenness longer, be- 
cause of the modern prin- 
ciples on which they are 
built. Buy an Ever-Ready 
Razor and a package of 
these remarkable blades 
—and see what real pleas- 
ure they give you! 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades 


are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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in operation, but to my way of thinking, a 
good fire has got it skun to death.” 

“But, sir,’ expostulates the guide, who 
has shown symptoms of wishing to throw 
himself beneath a moving gondola in the 
adjacent lagoon, ‘‘the afternoon is passing, 
and we still have the Palace of Education 
and the Palace of Fine Arts ahead of us, 
and there is the Street of 1776 to see, to say 
nothing of the Japanese and the Swedish 
and the Persian exhibits, and you have 
promised to go back to the Palace of Liberal 
Arts and Manufactures and the Palace of 
Agriculture; and furthermore, thore are 
some highly important international air- 
plane races this afternoon, and an athletic 
meet in thestadium. Then, after you have 
looked at the afternoon’s swimming races in 
the great swimming pool, in which some of 
the fastest young-lady swimmers in the 
world will compete a 

“Since you put it that way,” says the 
seasoned exposition goer hastily, “‘it might 
not be a bad idea to get on as rapidly as 
possible. In my opinion the educational 
value of a fast young-ladies’ swimming race 
is very educational.” 

In this opinion Uncle Sammy somewhat 
reluctantly concurs; but before the ad- 
vance has fairly begun Cousin Hughie’s 
roving eye encounters a small race track on 
which a pony, a donkey and a goat may be 
guided to victory or defeat by venturesome 
youths. Overcome by memories of the goat 
Lily, companion of his earlier wanderings 
in search of Lady Luck, Cousin Hughie 
offers to race the goat against the pony and 
the donkey, and then—when this offer is 
spurned—to purchase the goat for a mas- 
cot. When he is finally torn from the goat 
by main strength, the first fine, eager im- 
pulse to hurry to the fastest young-lady 
swimmers in the world has heen lost. 

To the horror of the guide, the wander- 
ers pause to view the Oriental Village, with 
its camels, its Temple of Mystery, its 
Mosque of Omar and its haunting strains of 
Oriental melody to which veiled beauties 
sway provocatively and lure the visitor 
into quaint and mysterious bazaars where 
treasures of the Orient may be purchased 
even more cheaply than they can be pur- 
chased in the Orient itself. 


Denatured Orient 


This peculiar phenomenon is ascribed by 
Uncle Sammy, who has recently returned 
from the Orient, to the fact that many of 
the Oriental treasures sold in the romantic 
and picturesque bazaars of Cairo have to be 
shipped to Cairo from Newark, New Jersey, 
where they are manufactured, and that 
such things can be sold more reasonably in 
the Oriental Village because the haul from 
Newark to Philadelphia is less costly than 
the haul from Newark to Egypt. 

It is true that Uncle Sammy may have 
made this statement for the sole purpose of 
further inflaming the guide, whose eyes are 
slightly congested from repressed anger and 
whose pleasing Germantown accent has 
coarsened under the strain to which he has 
been subjected; but there is no doubt that 
Uncle Sammy is speaking the truth when 
he says that the Oriental Village is a far 
pleasanter place to visit than the real 
Orient. 

Aside from the pungent odor of camel, 
there are none of the wild, wide-open 
smells in the Oriental Village that are en- 
countered on every hand in the real Orient, 
nor are there fleas, sand storms, pickpock- 
ets, beggars, rats or any of the many other 
specialties for which the Orient is famous. 

Moved to pity by the evident distress of 
the guide, the little party merely glances at 
the Watermelon Patch, which is a fragment 


| of the real old South, far down in Dixieland, 


with the old log cabin and the pickaninnies, 
and several Old Black Joes loafing around 
the front door and plunking out a few heart- 
breaking melodies on their old banjos, and 
an occasional black-faced singer, generally 
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of Eastern European origin, strolling aim- 
lessly around the old log cabin and emitting 
wild screams about wanting his mammy. 

This perfect and touching picture of the 
old South is further enhanced by large 
quantities of watermelons and kindred fruit, 
which may be purchased from the care-free 
blackamoors, minstrels and mammies alike, 
at a price that seems ridiculously small 
when the day is warm and the tongue, 
hands and feet seem to be getting ready to 
swell up and burst. 

The party cannot, however, pass by the 
Streets of Canton without some slight in- 
vestigation. Here is a fascinating Chinese 
village with a beautiful pagoda and a charm- 
ing garden where one may fill himself with 
the strange exotic foods of the inscrutable 
Chink—such foods as chow mein, bird’s- 
nest soup, dried fish, raw fish, cooked fish, 
ordinary fish, chicken salad, chicken Mary- 
land and chocolate ice cream. 


A Big:-League Stadium 


Here, too, is a Chinese theater, where 
Chinese actors portray gems of Chinese 
drama in which the climax, or blow-off, 
comes when the hero of the piece fans him- 
self violently for ten or fifteen minutes and 
rids himself of a few remarks that are about 
as easy for the lay mind to grasp as a piece 
of farm-relief legislation. 

Along the streets of the village one may 
purchase mandarin coats, litchi nuts, lily 
bulbs, joss sticks, statues of the Great Gawd 
Budd in several awkward poses, and jars of 
preserved ginger. 

Except for the absence of bandits and a 
violent epidemic of some sort, it is all very 
like China. 

Not content with a hurried trip through 
China, the three observers, to the guide’s 
deep distress, insist on viewing the Battle 
of Gettysburg, the Creation of the World 
and the Fight of the Monitor and Merri- 
mac, all of which are located close together, 
without any index to their comparative im- 
portance. It is the guide’s contention that 
if his patrons have been content to get 
along all their lives without familiarizing 
themselves with such long-established mat- 
ters as the Creation of the World and the 
Battle of Gettysburg, they can get along 
for another few weeks if they respect his 
wishes instead of following their own whims. 

“The afternoon,” he declares, “‘is slip- 
ping rapidly away and nothing is being 
done. You have not looked at a piece of 
machinery or anything. Take the stadium, 
for example, with its 100,000 seating ca- 
pacity. Aren’t we going over that? It is 
the largest amphitheater in the world, and 
in it will be held the greatest athletie pro- 
gram that has ever been arranged any- 
where. There are all kinds of gymnastic 
exhibitions and fencing championships and 
boxing championships and track champion- 
ships and wrestling championships and 
baseball tournaments and soccer tourna- 
ments and archery championships and 
football championships and a big-league 
rodeo and what not. There is something of 
an absorbing and thrilling nature under 
way in the stadium at all hours of the day 
and night. Are you, perhaps, ready to run 
over there now?” 

“We are perhaps not,” replied Uncle 
Sammy, ‘“‘for my eye has just caught a 
glimpse of something that looks to me sus- 
piciously like the Rocky Mountains, and I 
feel that I must investigate this matter. 
Are those the Rocky Mountains that I 
see?” 

“Yes, sir,’ admits the guide reluctantly; 
“and just beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
on an island in the middle of the lagoon, is 
Treasure Island, which is populated by 
Long John Silver, David Balfour, Peter 
Pan, Wendy, the little White Bird, Prince 
Otto, and many other persons out of ithe 
books of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson| and 
of Sir. J. M. Barrie, of whom you may have 
heard. I feel, however, that it would be 
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very much wiser for you to contin: 
to the great Palace of Machine 
and Metallurgy and Transportat 
has eleven acres of exhibition sp; 

“The light esteem in which yo 
hold the characters of Mr, Rok 
Stevenson,” observes Cousin Hug 
guide, “leads me to think that y 
an author yourself; for I haye no 
very few of our best. authors are. 
admit that anyone except they. 
capable of writing anything wo 
ing.” 

“Not at all, sir,” replies the g 
some asperity; ‘“‘but the exhib 
Palace of Machinery, Minesand Mf 
and Transportation are of a sort 
never before been equaled. Hoy 
feel in after years, sir, when yo 
children come to you and lift, 
flowerlike faces and say, ‘Grane 
were you doing at the greaj 
Centennial International Exposit 
you have to admit to them that) 
to make a careful study of thee 
the Palace of Machinery, Mines aj 
lurgy and Transportation? 

“A complete airplane show 4 
mobile show and motorboat show; 
ress at all times in this great stn 
well as a complete exhibit of all: 
inventions in the line of electricali 
oil heaters, railroad locomotive 
clippers, tableware, steam winch 
matic cigar lighters, Pullman | 
trays, oil wells, copper mines, k 
steel smelters, fishhooks and oth 
ances too numerous to mention. | 
hibits, in other words, will repr 
progress made by civilization in 
cal invention, mining, working ( 
and means of locomotion.” | 

“Tt is because of this fact, [supp 
serves Uncle Sammy, “that the 
is called the Palace of Machiner 
and Metallurgy and Transportatic 

| 
A Few Sesqui Boasts 


“I have heard it said that th 
reason,” replies the guide, looki 
fully at his three charges. 

“Well,”’ says Uncle Sammy, “lt 
through the tunnels of the Rock, 
tains and get in touch with Lo 
Silver, and after that we m 
minds about further sigh a | 

“Since you are determine 
of action,’ remarks the ¢ 
explain that the most pop 
England’s great Wembley 
a Treasure Island about o 
of the Treasure Island ai 
Centennial. The same gentl 
structed Treasure Island at Y 
taken advantage of the k 
there and brought the idea 
also might remark in passing 


that, but that Wembley, g 
was just about half the expo 
Sesqui-Centennial is.” 

“T’ll bet that you could say 
nice things about the Sesqui+ 
you really laid yourself out t¢ 
marks Cousin Hughie. 

“T might, at that,’ says 
estly; “but I’m always af ) 
will accuse me of knocking. >i | 
Higham, the British advert 
out here a little while ago, 
there was too much mode 
tioning the Sesqui-Centenn 
that we shouldn’t sit back @ 
with the knowledge that we 
one of the biggest things ¢ 
attempted, but to speak mig: 
the world what we have done. i. 
bashful about it, though, 
afraid it’ll sound like boastin 

“T see,” says Uncle Sammy; _ 
pose that you don’t object tos th 
the exposition’s music program ist 


(Continued on Page 62) » 
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Vhen the Motor Car was still only an \dea- 
G &J Was already aTire / 


i 


SOR years before the first motor car was a practical reality G @ J 


made good tires for other vehicles. 


ad ’way back in the heyday of dusters, gauntlets and 
ioggles, G & J was famed as a maker of dependable 
automobile tires. Even in those early days the G & J 
Tire was known to motorists as the “Good Old 
eG & J.” 

Today G & J’s long established reputation for 
making dependable tires gives millions of 
motorists a justified confidence that means 

keener riding enjoyment. 

There’s a G & J Dealer near you who 

will be glad to show you how 

to get the most service for 
your tire money. See him! 


G @ J TIRE COMPANY 
1790 Broadway 
New York 


The 
G & J Balloon 


A true balloon tire, 
built to render long 
and comfortable ser- 
vice at true low air I 


pressure. Its wide, 
flat tread gives long- 
er wear, and better { | 
traction and anti- | 
skid protection. 


; oe 


} J Cord Tire de- 
lig mileage under 
est sort of driving 
9, conditions. Its 
cough, long staple 
.'e saturated with 
ejrated from each 
| pure rubber— 
cy eliminating in- 
iction—the great- 
ey of long mileage. 


CIhe Good Old 


G &J Cord Tire GéJ Balloon Cord Tire 
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MR. PEANUT 
REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


They are not Planters Salted Peanuts 
unless they are in the glassine bag with 
the name “Planters’’ and “Mr. Peanut” 
on it. 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE Co. 
Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San 
Francisco, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia. Ca- 
nadian factory, Toronto 


ae 3 


BAG OF Planters 

Pennant Salted Pea- 
nuts is like a well-told 
tale—good from begin- 
ning to end. You'll not 
be content until you’ve 
gone to the bottom of it. 


Big, burly peanuts— 
as full of zest as a pirate 
tale, yet as delicate in 
flavor as an old romance, 
and as wholesome. Just 
the thing to have around 
the house and munch on 
between meals. Roasted 
the Planters way, they 
are the most nutritious 


and healthful of foods— 


5c everywhere. 


(Continued from Page 60) 
and biggest ever put together; and that the 


| stadium and the sports program are the 


biggest things of the kind ever attempted, 
and that the aviation program is the finest 
ever assembled, and that the exhibits beat 
those of any other exposition, and that the 
pageants that are being held here are the 
most impressive ones ever devised, and that 
the lighting effects on the exposition build- 
ings have never been approached.” 

“Oh, no!” replies the guide. “I don’t 
mind saying such things, because they are 
all true.” 

“T understand perfectly,” says Uncle 
Sammy hastily, “and I think you are very 
wise to refuse to say anything that might 
sound like boasting.” 

The three sight-seers thereupon dis- 
mount from the train on the Treasure Is- 
land side of the Rocky Mountains, and are 
at once confronted by all the best features 
of Treasure Island, including treasure 
chests, pirate caves, sylvan retreats and in- 
teresting castaways. A smart argument 
arises between Cousin Hughie and Uncle 


| Sammy over the identity of one of the 


human characters—Cousin Hughie holding 
that he is out of The Dynamiter and Uncle 
Sammy declaring in his usual arbitrary 
manner that there is no use arguing about it, 
because the character obviously is straight 
out of The Black Arrow. 

The matter is ultimately settled by 


querying the character as to his identity, 


whereupon it develops that he is Jack the 
Giant Killer. 
This mischance proves somewhat up- 


setting to Uncle Sammy. A little later 


Cousin Hughie approaches a beautiful slen- 
der young lady whose neat scarlet hat is 
pulled smartly down over her closely 
cropped golden hair, and says to her in his 


| politely careless manner: “Pardon me, but 
_ my friends and I have been having an argu- 


ment as to whether you represent Helen of 
Troy, Maid Marian or the Lady of Shalott. 
You are beautiful enough for any of them, 
but we are a little uncertain about whether 
your gown is quite in keeping with the 
characters.” 

“My dear sir,” replies the young lady in 
the scarlet hat, looking Cousin Hughie 
straight in the eye, “that is one of the best 
lines that has been pulled on me in some 
little time. If you hadn’t been so sweet 
about it, I wouldn’t have mentioned that 
my husband is over looking at the Pirates’ 
Den with the kiddies; but good luck to you 
and your friends, and all that sort of rot.” 


A Steak With Colonial Lines 


“Now,” says Uncle Sammy, exasperated 
almost beyond endurance, “here we are 
having a perfectly good time, and you have 
to go and ask somebody if she represents 
Helen of Troy! Come on, let’s get out of 
here before he asks someone whether she’s 
Madame Pompadour!’’ 

So, since the afternoon has waned, the 
three wanderers and their guide skirt the 
domed palace that houses the latest cries in 
frocks, tailleurs, brassiéres, step-ins, reduc- 
ing belts and other feminine mysteries, and 
turn into Old High Street, built by the 
Women’s Board of the Exposition. Both 
sides of the street are filled with replicas 
of the finest colonial architecture, such as 
the homes of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Robert Morris, Ben Franklin’s 
printing and book shop, Stephen Girard’s 
countinghouse, the old Philadelphia 


i 
June 


market, and various other hom 
buildings, shops and churches, | 
‘Fine, solid homes of fine, soli’ 
says Uncle Sammy, “‘and they § 
a fine, solid craving for a large, ¢ 
with the finest and earliest colon 
something about three inches 
sufficiently early piece of Ame 
short, to permit the thumb to } 
halfway through it without the, 
much strength.” | 
“Surely, sir,’’ objects the gu 
will run over to the Navy Yard}, 
ing—the League Island Navy Y; 
is really a part of the grounds—a, 
largest airplane factory in the eo 
the catapults for launching ple 
battleships, and the old wooden 
stellation, built in 1798, and they, 
ern monitor Cyane, and Dewey’ 
Olympia, and the modern subms 
destroyers and depth finders, ar 
other exhibits that the Navy De 
has made a part of the expositio) 


Calling it a Day anda 


“No, sir; I will not run anywh 
clares Uncle Sammy as he tur 
into an early American restau 
takes steps to surround himself 
assemblage of more or less early 
waitresses. 

So night falls, and the Tower 
blazes out with its countless light 
by the two largest searchlights e 
Beams of light from another do 
mous searchlights sweep the sk 
greatest concentration of light 
tempted—a total candle power | 
000,000, if anyone is capable of ima 
billion candles. Varicolored flood 
sweep the lagoons, the Gladway 
fountains. The great Liberty Bi 
entrance blazes with 25,000 hunt 
lights, and the walls of all the pa 
buildings are flooded with indirec 

Having encompassed the steak, 
wanderers and their guide drag’ 
slowly to the stadium for the great 
staged by the man who built up 
spectacles of the New York Hip 
The stage of the stadium is st 
large to hold the Hippodrome 
Metropolitan Opera House. It 
nium archis the largest in the world 
march and countermarch, and th 
of freedom is unrolled before the 0 

Airplanes purr high in the ve 
beams of light burst from them a 
float downward. Searchlights leaj 
from the ground to pick out the nig 
which protect themselves in ¢ 
smoke. Colored searchlights ple 
ingly on the smoke, and the planet 
to bed. : 

“Sir,” says the guide lugubrious 
haven’t yet seen a piece of mé 
Maybe we could get into the Palac 
chinery, Mines and Metallurgy an 
portation, if you insist, even ne 
haven’t seen anything at all!” — 

“Son,” replies Uncle Sammy, “it 
derstanding that sesquicentennia 
a century and a half; and, that b 
case, I merely wish to say th 
spent on these grounds, wheth 
machinery is seen, amounts 10 
day, or a day and a half.” 

And in this opinion the se 
tion goer concurs; and so 


estes 
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“Wel save twenty miles by going this way.’ 
““T know, but if the road 1s all like this —’’ 


“My dear, with these Kelly-Springfield Flexible tires youll never know you're on a rough road.” 
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Preserve nature’s priceless gift 
to your children—perfect feet 


HE Brown Foot Shaping Lasts are the result of 

years of untiring study and research. They meet 
nature’s needs and nature’s lines perfectly. Shoes built 
on these lasts preserve, unimpaired, the natural grace and 
beauty of the feet. The delicate bony structure is aided 
and strengthened throughout childhood, and remains a 
joy and a health asset in adult life. 


These modern lasts were developed by Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, for exclusive use in making 


Buster BROWN SHOES 


For Boys — For Girls 


Buster Brown Shoes are equally as advanced in style as in health 
features, For boys, right now, the correct patterns are sturdy, man- 
nish, rugged oxfords in several shades of tan, and the new ecru calf. 

For girls, dainty pumps and straps, and smartly tailored oxfords. The 
pattern illustrated below is a gumwood calf Daisy strap, daintily deco- 
rated with tan and green stitching. This is just one of many pleasing 
styles in the line which will delight the modern miss. 


Sold by the better shoe and department stores everywhere 


WOW Snoe Gorngamn, 


ST. LOUIS U.S. A. 


Also makers of Brownbilt Shoes for Men and Women 
Seventeen great specialty factories— Daily capacity 56,000 pairs 
Buster’s Picture in Every Pair 


Manufacturers 
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(Continued from Page 4) Ee, 


missionaries have sheltered and taught the 
revolutionary elements and now we demand 
independence for the Philippine Islands.” 

This is the reverse of the position taken 
sometimes by organized Americans de- 
manding the independence of Korea. 

If the great mass of Italians or Spanish 
are perfectly content and, indeed, joyous to 
have order and activity maintained by a 
dictator, we organize anti-Mussolini dem- 
onstrations and riots. Our press prints edi- 


torials which in substance say to another’ 


country, wholly satisfied with its govern- 
ment: 

“You do not know what you want. If 
you are not cut to our pattern, you are liy- 
ing in slavery. Take on the system we 
have built up and learn what liberty is!” 

Like Yankee Doodle, who stuck a feather 
in his cap and called it macaroni, we parade 
under the feathers of freedom and perfec- 
tion—and meddle. 

It is said that Roosevelt once received a 
huge petition from some part of our hun- 
dred million petition signers demanding the 
freedom of another power’s colonial posses- 
sion. He replied: 

“Oh, I will gladly accept the responsibil- 
ity if you will only add to the petition that 
if the other power does not mind what I say, 
you then ask me to spend a billion dollars 
and lose two hundred thousand Americans 
in making the other power do it.” 

One American in Washington today who 
issamong those who have had the longest 
experience with foreign affairs exclaimed 
during a confidential conference on our for- 
eign policy: 

“Oppressed races! Great Scott! I get 
so tired of hearing of the woes of the op- 
pressed races! I’ll tell you who suffers most 
in the present world—it is the oppressor 
races.” 

In that remark there is almost a world- 
wide truth, and to the suffering of the 
“oppressor races’’—like our own, which is 
trying to give schools and roads and justice 
and order to backward peoples—no little 
woe is added by our organized meddlers. 
We meddle in our own foreign policy with 
occasional fanaticism, but that is harmless 
compared with our organized meddling 
with other nations to an extent which we as 
a people would never tolerate. These are 
plain words about it; but if one is looking 
for reasons for our unpopularity, they must 
be written. 

Any mirrors we can hold up to ourselves 
in the next few years will help as a force 
for peace and: tranquillity, for common 
sense and understanding. To teach pa- 
tience and moderation to the world, we 
must have no end of it ourselves. 


Europe’s Trust in Uncle Sam 


With all these causes for our unpopu- 
larity present—and perhaps to them should 
be added the irritations which may occur in 
a contest for monopolization of certain 
basic commodities in the world’s supply— 
we have, however, deeper foundations for 
making ourselves liked. 

We are not ground getting or imperial- 
istic. Our foreign policy is traditional. It 
comes up from the people and in significant 
changes requires their assent through the 
Senate. It therefore is adapted for neither 
sudden nor transitory intrigues, nor for 
membership in the logrolling deliberations 
of supergovernment machines. 

Foreign nations may not like some things 
about us. But they trust us. They are 
learning to trust us more. They trust us 
because we have no concealments. They 
trust us because our voice is clear. It is our 
voice. It has no German or French or 
British or Italian or Japanese or Bulgarian 
accent, because we have kept away from sit- 
uations where our decisions and our tones 
would be lost in any pooling. To the for- 
eigner, if not to the wailer about our igola- 
tion, we appear to be almost too much in 
the middle of things, economic and social. 


But at least we are there 
rather than a mere num 
tied to any other apron st) 
trust us. They believe we 
And this is only emphasizec 
tunate suspicions existing 
great powers in contest for 
diplomatic triumph or ] 
called United States of Buy 
lection of South American ¢ 
Far East. : 
With this situation of ten 
aces to our popularity ove 


dealing with the foreign | 
United States are confront 


The first is the routine bus 
good old useful business 
friendly relations by doin 
foreign service well. Whe 


ducting foreign relationship 
tact, justice, understanding a 


Our Policy Pictu, 


The second is the business 0 
unsettled questions of imp 
our arbitration of the Taen 
between Chile and Peru, t 
opinion as to foreign rights 
being brought to the zone of 
difficulties of performing 
the Washington Conference 
present disorder, and the ot 
lems of moment. 

The third is the deterr 
place in the ever-changing w 
for new forms of internation: 
and joint endeavors. The deb 
League of Nations, the decisive e 
1920 and sporadic propaganda pot 
by European statesmen touring tl 
States or attending round-t 
to tell us what our foreign p 
have gone into the past. Their st 
vapors have cleared away. | 

What stands out? 

What do the President and Ke 
Borah, chairman of the Senate Ci 
on Foreign Relations, see when tl 

The picture of the national at 
growing clearer every day. One 
blind, indeed, not to read it ari 
must be deaf not to understand it 
tive not to accept it. The briefest 
way to put it is this: ; 

First: The overwhelming majoi 
want economic and social codperal 
other nations or group of other ni 
with universal international joint 
ors. We want the peace-weayving § 
cross seas and boundaries. We Wi 
to take part in all those resear 
finding, intellectual, publishing an¢ 
istrative activities which add to | 
total of knowledge and mutual und 
ing. We would like to confer and. 
all those matters which simplify the 
fight against disease, contagions 
world’s combined relief of plague 4 
ines and distress. We would like to 
shoulder to the wheel in attempts} 
ardize and adjust international F 
for facilitating transport of infor 
passengers and goods by cable, Ta 
and water. We would like to aidin 
ing trusteeship of loans to nations | 
financial help, and temporary adm 
tive assistance such as has been & 
Austria and Hungary, and maybe’ 
key to unscrambling such a vast dis 
China is today. We would not be | 
contributing to the guidance of ba 
peoples when they asked for it and W 
general agreement was to give it t 

These and similar international 
trative functions constitute the COOP, 

(Continued on Page 66) | 
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“he names of men and products are lifted above 
ne average through distinguished service or 
iccomplishment. Such are the names that help 
) brighten any Broadway—names that are 
jold in the night. The General Tire is one. 


Tow, more than ever before, the confidence in 
teneral’s policy of absolute maintenance of 
ality is shown by the big swing to Generals 
erywhere - -~ a confidence that has been 
arned through General’s policy of not tamper- 
ig with quality. 


She 
e Mark 


liding 
restores 
ewvhere 
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A Name that is Gold | 
m the Naa 
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This is the reason you hear users everywhere 
speak of General in terms of almost unbelievable 
mileage, comfort and safety. In a brief period 
of ten years the name General Tire has taken 
its commanding place in car owner preference. 


The General dealer has a plan that enables you 
to change to Generals now without sacrificing 
the unused mileage in your present tires, no 
matter what make or how much or how little 
they have been used. 


The General Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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S LONG as it costs you nothing, 
A why not have purer milk for 
a month and complete freedom 
from the annoyance and waste of 
opening milk bottles with your 
thumb, an ice pick or some other 
makeshift implement? 

We'll be glad to send you a 
month’s supply of Perfection Pull 
and Hinge Milk Bottle Caps— 
FREE. Just a gentle pull and the 
mouth of the bottle is open—a 
slight pressure and it is securely 
closed again. 


Trythis added safe- 
guard for your chil- 
dren’s and your 
health for a 
month, withour 
compliments. 

You’ll then 
insist that your 
milkman give 
youthisservice 
— always. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation please 


send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


Name 


Address. 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada)Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


DRINK MORE MILK 
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we are talking about and probably as a 
people are eager to give. We have a na- 
tional hunger to codperate. It almost 
amounts to a passion. It is founded upon 
unselfish Christian motives. It is founded 
also upon good sense, because it distin- 
guishes roughly but determinedly between 
international machinery dedicated to world 
service, to universal welfare about which 
there are no significant controversies and 
the other machinery which attempts to bea 
political supergovernment, which pretends 
to issue orders and commands, and though 
democratic on its face and aboveboard in 
its protestations, may be manipulated by a 
few great powers and operated in fact, by 
the hidden-wire pulling of old European in- 
trigue foreign to all our traditions and ideas. 

Secondly: We are confronted in our de- 
sire for codperation with the fact that 
the League of Nations has been so organ- 
ized that the codperative, administrative, 
world-service functions—even that of fur- 
nishing a means to operate a court to settle 
disputes voluntarily submitted—are all 
snarled and tangled up by being subsidiary 
to a political machine, essentially Euro- 
pean, dominated by great powers and until 
now almost completely unsuccessful in any 
of the functions for which it was designed. 

The reaction of the country to our joining 
the World Court, which, regardless of tech- 
nicality, is politically tied up with the 
League, has been anything but favorable. 
Those who follow most closely political re- 
actions of the United States, whatever their 
attitude toward the World Court, cannot 


| point to any outburst of pleasure from our 
| population. There are strong indications 


given by various constituencies and sena- 
tors that the World Court action was any- 
thing but popular. 

One congressman from New York says: 
“TI was for the court. I even worked to in- 
troduce a resolution in its favor. I still am 
for the World Court, but I am glad I did 
not go on record. There is no question 
about where the people of my district 


| Sstand—they are flood-tide against it.’’ 


A newspaper proprietor from the South 
said: ‘“‘My papers were for the World 


| Court. So was I: But in the main the 


people we reach were against it. There was 
no use in explaining its separation from the 
League. The people sense the fact that it is 
a piece of the League’s political picture puz- 
zle; it fits in there somewhere.” 

An Administration which backed the 
World Court issue, when the time comes to 


| review the record, will probably say as little 


as possible about it as an achievement. At 


| the best, it made no splash; at the worst, it 


caused a tightening of suspicion of the polit- 


| ical supergovernment in Geneva. The first 


tiptoe found the water cold all around. 


Getting the Plums Alone 


That is the tragedy as far as our national 
desire for codperation is concerned; we are 
blocked in that desire by the fact that the 
worst and the best, the dangerous and the 


| salutary, the failure and the success of 


the League of Nations are all beaten up 
into one pudding. 

The advocates of the League, avoiding 
saying anything more than is necessary 
about the almost total failure of the League 
as a political supergovernment, put in their 
thumbs and pull out the plums of noncon- 
troversial, informative, peacemaking inter- 
national codperation and ask us to judge 
the pudding by the plums alone. 

We think as well of the plums as anyone, 
but as far as we are concerned, the pud- 
ding is awful. 

Thirdly: Whether we know it or not, we 
await the time when the plums may be 
separated from the pudding. It is another 
case for patience. Those who have studied 
the matter know that it will be difficult but 
not impossible to strike a line of demarca- 
tion between the plums of social and eco- 
nomic and intellectual codperation in which 
we hunger to share, and the pudding of po- 
litical supergovernment into which we will 
never be boiled. 
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The suggestion for this divorce of one set 
of functions of the League from the other 
cannot be urged officially, and perhaps to 
press it too hard from any outsider’s posi- 
tion would be an example of our passion 
for meddling. But while the remnants of 
League agitation still remain in the United 
States it would be folly not to point out 
that those nations that are members of the 
League, and still keep an empty chair for us 
and places for Germany, Russia and Tur- 
key, may give, not only for our account but 
for their own, serious consideration to sev- 
ering completely the service functions—the 
peace-weaving functions of the League— 
from the political supergovernment func- 
tions of the League. 

We may say in a kindly way: “Since you 
ask us, we think it is time the supergovern- 
ment should stand on its own legs. It is 
time that it should cease to ride upon the 
back of world-service economic and social 
and nonpolitical codperation.”’ 


When a Slow Coach is Safest 


When we are asked in the name of co- 
operation in world-service functions to go 
into some back door of the supergovern- 
ment, we are regretful and embarrassed. 
We are regretful that our codperation may 
be withheld from a worthy endeavor; we 
are embarrassed to express our national de- 
termination not to be slipped edgewise into 
a supergovernment pudding merely because 
of the plums. 

I have often wondered what, outside of 
the dismal record and the European color of 
the supergovernment, was our principal 
reason for keeping away from any super- 
government. I believe now without any 
doubt it is the fact of the democracy of our 
foreign policy. 

More than any other people in the world, 
we ourselves determine our foreign policy. 
As Secretary Hughes used to say as if he 
were talking of Arctic exploration,we are not 
equipped to give government decisions as 
other nations may in international political 
pools. Our Constitution provides more 
thoroughly than most of us realize for due 
consideration by the people of any signifi- 
cant change in our foreign affairs. In 1920, 


for instance, when the answer was given as. 


to our joining the League, a long period had 
elapsed since a President had given unin- 
tentionally a decision which our demo- 
cratic voice was to refuse decisively to 


affirm. The provision requiring the Senate + 


to counsel and approve the treaties of the 
Executive guarantees in larger measure a 
debate and a consideration and reflection of 
the will of the voters of the whole land. 

If a President could not give a final deci- 
sion in Paris, how could any representative 
of ours give final decisions at Geneva? In 
other parliamentary democracies a govern- 
ment may be overturned in a night and a 
new government supported by parliament 
or by elections immediately held. There 
final decisions may be ratified. But in the 
United States nearly four years might 
elapse before a close question could be set- 
tled by the people. We have by good 
instinct carefully guarded against foreign- 
policy decisions made in haste or without 
consultation with the citizens. Member- 
ship in an international pool where other 
powers, by custom, tradition or form of 
government, with more independence of 
consultation with the people, can give more 


7 
rapid decisions, might be embarr 
eral hundred times a year, 

There are those who bewai] 
there are those who are irritated 
bates in the Senate and by the: 
minority of senators can block th 
an international obligation, 4 
must not be forgotten that a. 
minority which were anti-Leag 
that famous battle in the Senat 
the real will of the nation much 
the original majority which sup 
President. All in all, we are {. 
safeguarded from being plunged 
into foreign snarls, or into self 
policy by jingoes, financial intriy 
ploiting adventurers. To keep 
tion does more for the peace of 
than any adaptation we might 
equip ourselves, as Hughes expre 
international puddings. 

We may not be willing to give 
sions, but we are trained in self-in 
tience. 

To an observer, it appears ti 
whether we like it or not, our for 
requires no trick plays, but, fi 
patience. | 

We need patience in waitin 
functions of international eodp 
noncontroversial social and eco 
deavors to be divorced fro 
panky of political supergove 
as someone has said, “‘succe 
in the hands of a European 
a coward when one great powe 
scenes vetoes what another great, 
initiated behind the scenes.” 

We need patience in educating 
ican people to see that, though 
War turned their eyes intently o 
Latin America and the Paeifie rec 
of our attention than we as a pé 
been willing to give them. 

We need patience in meeting ' 
humor an era of unpopularity. 

We need patience in hearing 
statesmen who are about to trij 
blame America for their diffieulti 


Patiencemane No Trick 


We need a great deal of pati 
ignorant and insulting and un 
abuse of foreign statesmen wl 
from our own legislative chamb¢ 
from the mouths of conscientious 
are defending the United States. 

We need patience with disloya 
belonging to amateur foreign-po 
ers who, not being able to have’ 
way, accuse their country and it 
of failing in a duty to save the w 
some academic jackstraw. ; 

We need patience in emphasi 
of international conferences alre: 
those which have been led by busi: 
and not merely by political repres 
have been the ones which have si 
It is the politician who is alway 
over his shoulder at his parliamen 
press, and who in the light of al 
vocated pitiless publicity can yielt 
without losing his head. | 

The era is an era for patience. } 
going to invest much in wars to 
even those who might wish to fig 
ably could not fight long. The ret 
tion of the world after the Great W 
going on by an inevitably slow ¢ 
process requiring patience. The e 
of war cannot borrow; the ente 
peace is borrowing more and mor 
time. Patience—a little patience 
trick plays! 

Patience—a little patience—4 
with the weaving of peace. It is th 
of that spirit which one finds | 
clothes after having been in Kellog 
wick in the back of the State, \ 
Navy Building these days, when ‘ 
are out again and the same green | 
quil view expands from his wind 
the President sees from the 2 
Offices. | 1 | 

Let us stop booing war and el 
peace up by shaking our bucket 0 


with patience. j | 
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“Why do they think this is the same 
one?”’ she asked—‘‘the one that belonged 
to that Borgia woman. Just because it’s 
like ay 

He shook his head. “It’s an old story, 
but new, too,” he explained. “No one, no 
one who knew jewels, had ever seen this 
emerald till Mr. Raleigh did, as far as any- 
body knows. Some of her friends knew that 
Madame Capello had an emerald that she 
kept always with her; that was all.’ 

“And Mr. Raleigh thought he recog- 
nized it?” 

“He'd read up the old records,”’ Newbert 
explained. ‘‘ You know there’s a lot of lit- 
erature about famous jewels that have 
been lost. This is really one of the minor 
ones; but he remembered the circum- 
stances, and he knew Madame Capello was 
in Rome at the time it disappeared. She 
was just making her debut then. And he’s 
been digging back, trying to connect the 
thing up.” 

“To prove she stole it?” she asked; but 
he shook his head. 

“No; no, that isn’t the idea. But there 
was a man in love with her—a goldsmith, a 
designer. You know, a genius in his way, 
like Cellini ” He broke off, listening, 
and his silence caught her attention. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Those poplar leaves,” he remarked. 
“You can hear them from here. They do 
sound exactly like a dog—like a dog trot- 
ting, don’t they?” 

“Isn’t it weird?” she agreed. “It gave 
me the cold shivers to listen tothem. That’s 
why I came out here with you.”’ She hesi- 
tated; and the silence of the big house set- 
tled down upon them once more, with an 
effect curiously crushing, so that she stirred 
as though to shake it off, and crept closer to 
his side. “Tell me about the man,” she 
urged. 

Henodded. ‘‘ Youunderstand, I’m guess- 
ing now. Sois Raleigh. But anyway, this 
man was resetting the emerald when it dis- 
appeared. He said he’d lost it. Stuck to it 
that he’d lost the stone. And of course it 
went pretty hard with him.”’ 

“Did they put him in jail?” she asked. 

“Yes; yes, for years. And the chances 
are he was treated pretty badly. It wasn’t 
just a question of punishing him; they 
wanted to get the stone back. Chances are, 
if they were satisfied he knew where it was, 
they’d treat him with a good deal of cru- 
elty, try to break him down. But as far as 
Raleigh can find out, he never said anything 
except he had lost it.” 

“Ts he still in jail?’ 

“No,” he confessed. ‘No, they turned 
him loose five or six years ago. Raleigh 
thinks they had an idea of following him, 
watching him, hoping he’d lead them to 
the emerald. But apparently he got away, 
lost them. There’s been no report on him 
for almost four years. He was in England 
then, teaching Italian in an English school. 
An educated man, you understand. He 
stayed there about a year and seemed to 
have settled down, and then one morning 
he didn’t appear, and his rooms were empty, 
and that’s the end of him as far as they’re 
concerned.” He added abstractedly, “His 
name was Vinik.”’ 

“Vinik?”’ she repeated. ‘How funny!” 

“Sounds Russian, or Polish, or some- 
thing, doesn’t it?” he agreed. “But that’s 
what it was.” 

For a while neither of them spoke; they 
sat relaxed, heads resting against the wall, 
and their shoulders were touching. Before 
them on the floor lay the ax and the niblick; 
against her side she could feel the protuber- 
ance formed by the pool balls in his pocket, 
and she put her hand down to touch them, 
asked idly, ‘What have you got them 
for?” 

He chuckled, explained. “I used to be 
able to throw pretty straight,” he told her. 

She looked at the ax and the golf club. 
“Everything but the kitchen stove,”’ she 
murmured in amusement; and then she 
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stirred with a new thought. “But you 
don’t need all these when you have the 
pistol.’ 

He hesitated, then said frankly, “As a 
matter of fact, it’s not good for much.” 

“Too small?” she suggested. 

“Broken,” he explained. 

She received this almost indifferently. 
The hour had lost for both of them all 
reality; they sat dreaming, indolent, re- 
mote, like spectators at the drama that 
went forward. Terror long continued loses 
its edge, and they were no longer bitten by 
fear. 

“I’m pretty strong,’’ she said at last. 

“T know you are,” he agreed. “I saw 
you handle that canoe.” 

“T’ll take the golf club,’”’ she suggested, 
and looked at him and smiled. “T’ll crack 
him on the shins and you bust him in the 
bean.”’ Her tone was one of mock ferocity, 
and he laughed with her. 

“Got to catch him first,” he reminded 
her. 

They were still again for a space; and 
she asked by and by, “You think it was 
this—this Vinik, don’t you?” 

“T smell a story in it,’ he agreed. “I 
suppose so, yes.” He hesitated, added in 
an expository tone: “I figure he poled his 
boat in and landed on the south side of 
Little Dog, and came nosing around. He’d 
probably seen the menservants go away. 
And the maid saw this big dog of his, and 
got scared and got out of there. That’s my 
guess. And then he went in the house, and 
he and Madame Capello probably had a 
row, an argument—something—I don’t 
know just what, and she tried to get away, 
and that made him mad and he killed her.”’ 

He added, a moment later, ‘“‘He’s crazy, 
I should judge—must be!” 

“T expect,” said Nell dreamily, “he still 
loved her, and she wouldn’t love him. SoI 
expect he’s killed himself now, Jim. I think 
that’s what he’s done.” 

He nodded indifferently. “Probably,” 
he agreed. ‘‘Or maybe he got drowned, his 
boat got sunk in this storm—this squall to- 
night. It’s blown great guns.” 

“But it’s stopped now,” she pointed out. 
“There’s hardly any wind at all.” 

There was for a little no further speech 
between them; and by and by they heard 
movements, a footstep in the room where 
Molly was, and Nell touched his hand. 

“Molly’s not asleep,” she whispered, and 
she giggled nervously. “I’ll bet it’s those 
leaves tapping,” “she declared. “I’ll bet 
she’s gone to look out the window again.” 

He assented with a faint nod; but a mo- 
ment later they were both sitting erect and 
alert. For they heard Molly return from 
the window, swiftly, and her door opened 
and she spoke in a whisper: 

“Mr Newbert!” 

Jim came to his feet with a bound, to her 
side, and without words she caught his 
hand. She was breathing tensely and her 
fingers clutched his with a convulsive grip. 
She led him into the room, toward the win- 
dow, and he felt Nell catching at his arm. 
Thus they reached the window side by side 
and looked out and down. The light on the 
veranda illumined for a little way the 
ground about the house, beneath the birches 
and the hemlock trees; they could see a rod 
or two along the path toward the boat- 
houses in the cove. 

The dog was there, on the path. They 
saw him plainly, A tremendous creature, 
like a wolf, with a heavy gray coat, and tail 
deeply furred, and pointed ears and a long 
punishing muzzle. He was at the moment 
they approached the window trotting away 
from the house; but in their movements 
they must have made some small sound, for 
the beast stopped and turned and looked 
up at them with a fixed glare, his eyes re- 
flecting redly the veranda light. Newbert 
saw his lips twitch up and back in a sound- 
less snarl. 

Then from somewhere beyond, an inde- 
terminate distance, there came to their ears 
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a iow shrill wnistle; and the dog heard and 
turned his head, and a moment later, witha 
leaping bound, was gone. 
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Sass moment when Molly fetched them 
to her window to look out at the great 
dog on the path below must have been be- 
tween one and two o’clock in the morning, 
the threshold of that hour when the forces 
of mind and body are at lowest ebb, when 
old folk lying ill are like to die. The three 
had been since dusk under the stress of a 
terrific nervous excitement mixed with fear. 
They were weary with the storm of their 
own emotions, unfit for sleep, yet aching for 
its anodyne, like taut wires strung to such a 
pitch that a touch may send them jangling 
into shattered and explosive bits. Their 
senses were preternaturally acute to least 
impressions, yet at the same time their 
emotions were dulled and in abeyance, 
They saw and perceived and understood, 
without feeling the natural reaction to their 
discoveries. It is impossible for the human 
mind fully and instantly to comprehend the 
great catastrophes of life; perception comes 
slowly, in minute doses, over a period of 
days or years; and thus the heart is spared 
those terrific blows which would destroy it. 
There is always springing hope, deceptive 
yet heartening, to deny or mitigate the 
truth all too apparent. Thus though now 
they saw the dog on the path outside, and 
though they heard that low whistle from 
the direction of the cove, they refused 
wholly to believe. 

After the first moment of paralyzed at- 
tention Nell said quickly, “It was just a 
dog!” 

And Molly, nodding hurriedly, spoke 
through clenched teeth. “A stray dog,” 
she agreed. ‘‘A police dog.” 

They sought to explain its presence 
there. “Probably some boat stopped for 
shelter in the channel during the squall,” 
Nell urged. “And it got away and they 
couldn’t call it back again.” 

“I heard a whistle,” Molly reminded 
them. 

“Some bird singing in its sleep,’”’ Nell 
insisted. “I didn’t hear anything, did you, 
Jim?” 

Newbert had been leaning forward, his 
fists upon the window sill, peering into the 
darkness beyond the rays of the porch 
light. 

He hesitated a moment before answer- 
ing; and then he said honestly, ‘I heard it. 
Yes, I heard a whistle.” 

“There’s been a stray dog around,” 
Molly argued. “Dill told me about it this 
morning. Folks have seen it on the main- 
land.” 

“Deer swim across the lake,” Nell added. 
“T’ve seen them; I saw one this summer, 
They go from one island to the next. Why 
couldn’t a dog?” 

Molly had turned to the window again, 
there beside Jim; and Nell leaned on her 
shoulder, and for a moment they all looked 
out into the night. Beneath her hand Nell 
felt Molly’s shoulder bare and cold and 
trembling, and she said urgently, “ Molly, 
go back to bed, or get something on. You'll 
freeze!’’ 

“T’m not c-cold,”’ Molly insisted. 

“You will be,” Nell urged. Newbert, 
hearing, realized for the first time how 
scantily Molly was dressed; and he kept 
his eyes upon the path outside. But he 
added his advice to Nell’s. 

“Yes, put something on,” he agreed. 

Molly laughed uncomfortably. “I don’t 
believe we really saw anything at all,’”’ she 
declared. “I think we’re all too sleepy to 
see. My eyes are half shut. I can’t keep 
them open.” 

“T’m not a bit sleepy,” Nell declared. 
“That’s the last thing in the world ee 

“Tt was a dog, all right,” Jim assured 
them. “No use trying to fool ourselves.” 
His tone was almost apologetic, and for a 
moment none of them spoke. 
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Then Molly said steadily, “Of cor 
And she added, ‘‘ We're not children. 1 
ever happens, let’s not be absurd,” . 

Yet none of them made a move to i 
the window. They were held there, h 
tized; their eyes ached with the effi; 
see. 

“T think it’s getting lighter,” Nel| 
at last. ‘It must be nearly morning, 

Newbert looked at his watch. “Ty, 
after one,” he replied; and she said) 
testingly, laughing, “You’re not 
comfort, are you?” 

He grinned. “‘I’ll set my watch ahi: 
you like,” he offered, his tone almost ; 
The waiting had been hard; but it Se } 
to him now that the waiting was aj, 
over, and this realization was like a si; 
lant. His wits were racing; he was be j 
ing steady and cool. 

Molly said almost wistfully, “T | 
something would happen!” And | 
touched Newbert’s arm. 

“Tell her what you told me,” she u : 
“His name’s Vinik,” she explained to iy) 
quickly. “And he used to be in love | 
Madame Capello, and he stole the em 
for her, and they put him in prison | 
tortured him for years. Tell her, Jim.” | 

Jim laughed. “ You’ve already told]: 
he reminded Nell. 

“And he killed her because she d) 
love him any more,” Nell concluded, 

Molly looked at Newbert, then her | 
turned to the gloom outside again. 

“She said she always thought the e: 
ald was like a jealous eye,” she reca\ 
“She told us that. And she was afraid |i 
I could see she was.” She added a mor 
later, ‘‘She must have known he would | 
her some day.”’ And again, thinking ali 
“That must be why she never went bac | 
Italy—because she was afraid he’d) 
there.” | 

“Probably afraid they’d find the er} 
ald in her baggage,” Newbert sugges : 
“They’d search for it if they thought it : 
there.” 

“He never told anyone she had it,” t 
reminded them. “They couldn’t make i 
tell.” Her imagination filled the gaps in| 
story. ‘I expect when he got out he ci) 
back to her, and he was old and ugly, | 
she wouldn’t have him.” 

Newbert was only half attentive; he | 
busy with devices, wondering what to ) 
But the two between them proceedec| 
complete the tale. 

“And he’d want her, or he’d want it b k 
again,’ Molly reminded them. “SI< 
have to give him—one or the other.” ‘ 

“And she didn’t have it to give hit| 
Nell added. ‘‘She’d sold that to you.” |: 
hesitated. ‘Jim says he’s insane,” she | 
clared. f 

Molly looked at Jim. “Why? How? 
you know?” 

He shook his head. “The way he | 
things,” he confessed. He could not det 
to them those mute evidences of the mi: 
man’s bloody madness which the de! 
woman’s body had borne. “It looked so) 
me.” He tried to laugh. “We'll have } 
humor him,” he suggested. 

“You think he’s—here?” Molly ask 
“On the island?” | 

“There was a dog with him,” Newbé 
reminded her; ‘‘a dog like that one | 
saw.”’ \He moved uneasily. “I don't §| 
what he’s waiting for. He probably had | 
wait till the wind died.” 

“Did he have a boat?”’ Nell asked, a! 
the reporter nodded. i a 

“At least I saw a motorboat leaving Li 
tle Dog,” he pointed out. ‘But I haver 
heard a boat tonight.” ae 

“‘He’d come from across the lake, “| 
suggested. “It’s rough there when tl 
wind blows, out in the open water. But | 


_he came from that side, you might eet 
him. He’d be over behind the island. ¥ 
| probably land at the end of the channel, (_ 
somewhere over there.” | 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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, remembered the smaller islands 
the channel. “He might think they 
js island,” she suggested—‘‘ might 
ere. If he didn’t know, it would 
mn a while to find his way.” 
ve are ledges everywhere there,”’ 
marked. ‘“‘I’ll bet his boat went 
_J’'ll bet he had to swim.” 
+ did,” Newbert ‘exclaimed, “he 
eable to get away.”’ And he added 
, “You know, we’ve got to think of 
word knows I hope he doesn’t show 
- if he does, we’ve got to try to nail 
old onto him.” 
jat’s his dog we can’t do anything,”’ 
ged. “A beast like that can whip 
‘ozen men.”’ 
yert shook his head, his voice alert 
‘er. 
‘not afraid of the dog,”’ he declared, 
_I have to tackle the man. I can 
sjends with any dog I ever saw. If 
ot afraid of them—you mustn’t be 
vf it, if it comes around.” 
; you'll have to fight him,” Nell 
_ “And then the dog will grab you.” 
link we can talk to him,’’ Newbert 
‘He was beginning to form a plan. 
ants the emerald, and if we don’t 
to him he’ll stay till he gets it. It’s 
‘isn’t it?” he asked Molly. 
, yes,” she agreed. 
a’t tell him where it is,’’ he advised; 
ll you have to.” 
t were mine,”’ Nell exclaimed, ‘“‘I’d 
to him. I’m sorry for him—a lit- 
be treated so.”’ 
bert laughed in a deprecatory fash- 
After all,”’ he suggested, “he’s a 
er.” 
at difference does that make?”’ she 
“T can be sorry for him, can’t I?” 
y drew back from the window and 
) find a dressing gown, and joined 
gain. 
er all,’ she pointed out, “‘there’s 
r for us to be afraid of. He just 
the emerald, and we can give it to 
ve want to, any time—if we have to.” 
at’s right,’ Newbert agreed. 
”s no need to be afraid.” 
at sounds all right,’’ Nell drawled. 
‘ll bet you’re both as scared as me.” 
onder why he doesn’t come,’’ Molly 
red. She added, half to herself, ‘‘I 
wish he would.” 
u don’t expect him to walk up the 
nd knock at the door, do you?” 
minded them; and Newbert drew 
ith a discomfited laugh. 
at’s right, of course,’”’ he exclaimed. 
darned fool, standing here; hypno- 
something.” He turned back to- 
the door. ‘I’m going to get my 
ax, anyway,” he told Nell, with a 
2, ‘and the niblick for you.’ He 
0 the door, saw that it was closed, 
esitated for a moment. ‘‘That’s 
"he said, and stopped where he was. 
1at?”’ Molly asked uncertainly. 
lon’t remember shutting the door 
7ecame in,” he explained. “Did I?” 
slipped to his side, caught his arm. 
ne in behind you, and I certainly 
shut it,”’ she whispered. ‘‘What do 
ppose . 
ly laughed at them both. ‘One way 
out who wrote a letter is to open it,” 
ninded them, and Newbert laid his 
n the knob and turned it. The door 
ing to open outward on the balcony; 
did not yield to his pressure, and he 
gain. It moved half an inch or so, 
d solidly. 
oe. he whispered. ‘‘Something 
\d against it outside.”’ And abruptly 
led the handle violently. 
, at his elbow, caught his hand, cried, 
t! Don’t make so much noise!”’ 
ought I might free it,’’ he explained, 
looked around warily. ‘Don’t like 
1g shut in here.” 
2 can go out through the bathroom,”’ 
reminded him. 
ny don’t we just stay here?’ Nell 
“T don’t want to go out. There’s 
g I want out there.” 
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Molly looked at Newbert, and he hesi- 
tated, considering, then shook his head. 

“T want to know what’s going on,” he 
protested. “You two stay here. I'll go 
out the other way and look around.” He 
added, “‘ You can bolt the bathroom door, 
can’t you, after I get out?”’ 

“We'll come with you,”’ Molly suggested, 
but Nell objected to this, and in the end 
Jim went alone. The bathroom lay be- 
tween two bedrooms, and the bolts upon 
its doors were so arranged that they could 
be secured inside and out; so Molly went 
into the bathroom with him, and when he 
had passed through she bolted the door 
behind him, and returned into the bedroom 
and bolted that door as well. And she and 
Nell stayed close together, clinging to each 
other, listening for any sound that would 
tell them what Jim’s movements were. 

For a time they heard nothing at all. 
He went cautiously, convinced that the 
madman was already in the house, listening 
for the patter of the feet of the great dog, 
expecting its attack at any moment. From 
the bedroom he progressed to the door that 
led into the hall; and he took extreme care 
in issuing from this door, assuring himself 
before he ventured to show his head that 
there was no one in wait outside. His prog- 
ress had been soundless; he thought it 
possible he had not yet alarmed the other 
man; and the open door of another bed- 
room immediately across the hall from that 
in which he stood suggested his next move- 
ment. He stooped and removed his shoes, 
and so silently crossed the hall and passed 
through that chamber and the bath into 
the big south bedroom opposite that in 
which were Molly and Nell. Whoever had 
barred their door would, he thought, be 
watching it to make sure they did not break 
their way to freedom; he could from this 
vantage take the watcher in the rear. 

But—and he found this definitely dis- 
quieting—he could not hear any sound or 
discover any evidence that there was an- 
other man in the house. He listened, he 
waited and he spied in every direction that 
was open to his eyes, and he thought at last 
that the door across the hall might have 
stuck of itself. The great chimney rose be- 
tween it and where he stood so that he 
could not see, and at length he ventured 
out upon the balcony and moved cautiously 
around toward it. Thus he saw that it had 
been fastened shut with a billet of wood, 
propped beneath the knob; a piece of fire- 
wood from the basket by the hearth below. 
The man then had come upstairs, might 
still be here—must be watching from some 
hiding place. 

Molly and Nell, standing at the moment 
just inside that closed door, heard the soft 
impact of his stockinged feet approaching, 
and the light footfalls seemed to them like 
the sounds a dog’s pads might make. Then 
they heard the log lifted away from beneath 
the knob; and they were clinging together 
in the middle of the room, watching the 
doorway with wide eyes filled with terror, 
when he opened it and looked in at them. 
Nell’s relief at sight of him was so great 
that she gave a gasping cry, and even 
Molly caught her breath. 

He saw their dismay and exclaimed, 
“Oh, I’m sorry!”’ 

“You sounded like a dog,” Nell told him. 
“‘Where are your shoes?” 

“T wanted to move quietly,” he ex- 
plained. He had the stick of wood in his 
hands, and he lifted it toshow them. “The 
door was propped shut with this,’’ he said, 
then frowned in bewilderment. ‘‘But there’s 
no one in the house that I can find. I 
haven’t been everywhere, of course. It’s 
got me. I don’t see ”” They watched 
him, silent and intent. “I suppose he 
blocked us in while he took a look around.” 

‘“‘Looking for the emerald!” Nell cried. 

He shook his head. ‘‘No, he’d know it’d 
be here in Mrs. Main’s room.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Molly unguardedly; and 
Newbert warned her in a quick tone, “ Don’t 
say anything about it. He must be near.” 

She nodded understanding; and Nell 
suggested eagerly, “Maybe he’s found it 
then, and got it and gone.” 
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Newbert hesitated, and then he laughed | 
“T’m stumped,’”’ he confessed. | 
He turned | 
back to the balcony and looked toward the | 


a little. 
“T don’t know what to do.” 


spot where he had left the ax. It was gone, 
and the niblick, too, and the discovery left 
him so ludicrously defenseless that he 
laughed again. 

Nell impatiently demanded, “‘ What’s so 
funny, Jim?” 

*“‘He’s taken my ax,’’ he explained, “and 


your niblick. Lucky I had the pool balls in | 


my pocket.” 

“You've got the pistol,’” Molly reminded 
him. 

“Tt’s no good,’’ Nell explained. 
broken.” ; 

This, that had seemed like a catastrophe 
when Newbert first discovered it, shrank 
now to inconsiderable proportions. Molly 
received it with the faintest nod. ‘I see.” 

“He’s just fooling with us,’ Jim com- 
mented, with a little gesture of helplessness. 
““We don’t know where he is or what he’s 
doing, but he knows all about us. Probably 
listening to us now, spotting us. I suppose 
it’s the emerald,’ he continued. “He 
doesn’t know where it is and he’s waiting 
for us to show him. Chances are he thinks 
if we’re scared badly enough we'll put our 
hands on it.”’ 

Molly shook her head, smiling faintly 
“T don’t think he can ever find it in the 
world,” she declared. 

He looked at them. ‘‘Let’s go down- 
stairs,’ he suggested abruptly. “I’m tired 
of skulking around, hiding and trembling 
and shivering and waiting for him to get 
ready to do something. Let’s go down- 
stairs and sit there and talk, or go out in the 
kitchen and get a bite to eat. It can’t be 
any worse than this.” 

Molly met his eyes fairly. “All right,’ 
she said, with a nod. She laughed in a 
curiously gay little fashion, her taut nerves 
sharpening a little the tone of this laughter. 
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“All right, ’ll-go down. Will you, Nell? | 


I’m not going to sneak around my own 
house any more for any crazy man.” She 
drew her dressing gown more closely about 
her, knotted the cord at the waist. ‘“Let’s 
go out in the kitchen and get something to 
eat, and a cup of coffee.” 

She started for the door, and Nell hesi- 
tated for a moment and then came after her 

“T think you’re both crazy,” she said. 
“Tf it was me I’d go out and climb a tree 
and stay up there till morning. But I 
might as well get killed with the rest of you.” 

Newbert led the way toward the stair. 
“And let’s quit imagining we hear things 
and see things,”’ he suggested, grinning over 
his shoulder at them. “Keep your eyes 
front and your ears shut. Let him make 
the first move, if he’s going to. What do 
you say?” 

“Tet’s,’ Molly agreed. And as they 
started down the stair she came at his side, 
and Nell was on the other side, and they 
slipped their hands through his arms. The 
stair was not wide enough to prevent their 
being cramped together; they laughed at 
their own difficulties, their voices faintly 
hysterical. 

At the foot of the stair they halted a 
moment, each one faintly faltering; but 
Newbert said quickly, ‘‘Come on now, the 
three musketeers.” 

“All for one and one for all,’” Molly 
echoed, and they linked arms again and 
swung to the left toward the wide arch that 
led into the billiard room, thus arm in arm. 
Newbert was between them, one holding 
either arm, and Nell was on the side away 
from the stair, nearer the chimney. Thus 
she was the first to come into a position to 
see into the archway—the first to see the 
dog. 

The great creature came to meet them 
there, came at a slow and stiff-toed walk; 
he was within three paces of them before 
Nell saw him; he was within a leap of their 
throats before they could check themselves. 
And when they stopped, stiff and still, he 
also stopped and poised; and his lips drew 
back again in that soundless little snarl. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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CThe 
little 
tobacco shop 


-which was heard 
around the world 


It was to Carreras’ little to- 
bacco shop in London that the 
officers who fought under 
Nelson and Wellington, in the 
long drawn-out wars against 
Napoleon, looked for their 
regular supplies of choice 
tobacco. 


It was to Carreras’ that King 
Edward VII (then Prince of Wales) 
used to come frequently with his 
intimates to try a cigar in the back 
room. 


It was from Carreras’, in 1867, 
that the Third Earl of Craven com- 
manded the famous blend of pure to- 
bacco which today bears his name. 


In the 1890’s, Sir James Barrie, 
away on a holiday, his supply of 
CRAVEN MIXTURE exhausted, 
telegraphed to Carreras’ for more of 
that “‘health-giving mixture.” 


Today discriminating smokers in 
all parts of the world look to Car- 
reras’ to supply them with more and 
more and more of that pure, unadul- 
terated blend of quality tobacco— 
CRAVEN MIXTURE. 


And today, in America, this 
same famous CRAVEN MIX- 
TURE is on sale anywhere in 
the United States or Canada. 


Try it! Get a tin from your 
own tobacconist. Never will 
you go back to ordinary 
tobaccos! 


If you will send the coupon 
below and 10c in stamps to 
our American office, back will 
come a liberal sample tin. 


ees, Fe ee So on re 
l" Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 
Tenclose 10c instamps. Send liberal 
sample tin of CRAVEN MIXTURE. 


i 


Special 


Craven 


MIXTURE 
Imported from London 
Made by Carreras, Lid.,London Established 1788 
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Toasties, or send for a free 
test package. Pour some of 
the golden, crisp flakes into 
a bowl. Now add milk or 
cream and note how these 
corn flakes retain their flavor 
and crispness to the last 
spoonful. Double-Crisp and 
Double-Good because 
they’re Double-Thick! 
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fr. Tutt turned over the leaves of the 

ictment. “I call attention, Your Honor, 

he fact that this defendant was arrested 
arraigned in the magistrate’s court on 
uary eleventh, waived examination the 

\e day, was indicted by the grand jury 

the twelfth, pleaded guilty on the thir- 

jth and was arraigned for sentence on 

‘fifteenth, when I first came into the 

s—all within four days. It is now only 

twenty-second of January—eleven days 

n the arrest.” 

‘he judge lifted his head. “‘ How’s that?”’ 

nquired. 

‘here was a rustle from the reporters’ 

le. Had old Tutt got hold of some- 
ig? 

I said, Your Honor, in effect that this 

iparatively insignificant defendant en- 

3 the remarkable distinction of having 

o indicted and brought to pleading 
r his arrest sooner, so far as I am aware, 
a any other criminal on record.” 

I don’t see that that reflects anything 
credit upon the administration of crim- 
justice,” replied Judge Barker. “‘Mc- 
inigle has nothing to complain of in that 
yect. On the contrary, he is the gainer 
t. Hemight have lain overin the Tombs 
yuple of weeks before getting indicted, 
it would not have counted on his sen- 
2en7 
True,” returned Mr. Tutt. “‘I have al- 
rg said that that was one of the greatest 
ses of our modern system. I a 
Weare not here to listen to dissertations 
she administration of the law,’’ admon- 
id Judge Barker, who liked to show his 
iortance. ‘“‘ Please get to the point.” 

I am at it,” returned Mr. Tutt with 
aity. . . . “Mr. Schlemmer, did any- 
y explain to McGunnigle that if he 
ided guilty it would facilitate the collec- 
.of Haecklemeyer, Schlemmer & Bintz’s 
m against the surety company?” 

fr. Schlemmer’s manner lost something 

ts amiability. 

I don’t remember. Very likely. Natu- 

y, I told McGunnigle that the easier he 

Je it for us, the easier we would make it 

him.” 

Exactly! And you had not the slightest 

bt but the indorsement was a forgery?”’ 

None—I was sure of it.” 

How?” 

‘Mr. Wiltshire said it wasn’t his signa- 

2 and McGunnigle admitted his guilt.” 
That was enough for you?”’ 

It ought to be enough for anybody.” 

Mr. Tutt scratched his chin. ‘You 

ildn’t say it was mathematically conclu- 

4, would you?”’ 

I should say it was.” 

udge Barker looked up from the letter 

was writing. ‘‘What are you trying to 

—prove that this defendant is innocent 

¢n he says he’s guilty?”’ 

fr. Tutt assumed an aggrieved air. “I 
an old man and perhaps garrulous,”’ he 

1, “but if Your Honor will bear with 

-Ishall hope in due time to bring out 

8S which will assist Your Honor in im- 

ing sentence.” 

‘Well, go on; but be as quick as you 


i” 
° 


udge Barker returned to his correspond- 
¢. Mr. Tutt took up Schlemmer once 
re. 

‘Now, Mr. Schlemmer, just to test the 
stion—wouldn’t it be conceivably pos- 
i for Wiltshire and McGunnigle to have 
ered into a conspiracy, whereby Mc- 
faele was to admit the forgery and take 
blame when, in point of fact, there had 
lly been no forgery, Wiltshire having 
ally cashed the check and got the 
ney?” 

Ar. Schlemmer appeared rather dis- 
ed. “A very remote and fantastic 
sibility,’ he answered. “It would in- 
ve disbelieving both an honest man who 
ied his signature and a crook who ad- 
ted forging it, when everything pointed 
sheir telling the truth.” 
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“That is what I wish to discuss with you. 
You say that McGunnigle’s guilt seemed so 
self-evident that you had no hesitation in 
accusing him?” 

“None whatever.” 

““Was one of the facts that influenced you 
in your opinion, that he was confessedly in 
need of money?” 

“Tt was.” 

“And you think he committed forgery 
under pressure of that need?” 

“T think it more than probable.”’ 

Mr. Tutt took a step forward. ‘‘But, on 
your own statement, he needed the money 
at the end of December, while the forgery 
was committed at the beginning of July. 
Why should he want the money six months 
after the forgery?” 

Judge Barker turned to catch the wit- 
ness’ reply. None came. 

“Would you mind answering my ques- 
tion, Mr. Schlemmer?” 

Schlemmer cleared his throat. ‘I sup- 
pose my idea was that McGunnigle was 
generally in need of money—that he had 
probably been living beyond his income 
right along.” 

“Ts it your theory, then, that having 
needed money in July, and having forged 
this check to get it, he needed it again at the 
end of December—and forged another?” 

Mr. Schlemmer seemed puzzled. “I 
didn’t work it out as fine as that,” he said 
at length. 

“Do you think McGunnigle forged other 
checks?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Have you tried to find out?” 

“ec No.” 

“Don’t you think it might be a wise 
thing to do before taking a forger back into 
your employ?”’ 

Judge Barker swiveled around toward 
the witness. “I think Mr. Tutt is right. 
Common prudence demands that youshould 
have an audit of your books.”’ 

Mr. Tutt bowed. ‘‘I am glad Your 
Honor agrees with me. The surety com- 
pany has a right to demand that this de- 
fendant should not be sentenced until we 
know whether there may not have been 
other forgeries.” 

Judge Barker completed the revolution 
of his chair, got up, crossed his arms behind 
his back under his gown so that it looked 
like a bunch of enormous tail feathers, and 
began walking up and down the dais. 

“Let me look at that check,’ he remarked 
abruptly; and when Mr. Tutt had handed it 
to him—‘“‘ How much of the writing on this 
did McGunnigle admit having forged?”’ he 
asked of Schlemmer. 

“He didn’t say. Only Mr. Wiltshire’s 
signature, I assumed.” 

“Do you happen to know where the 
Yucatan Trading Co. do their banking?”’ 

“The Cottonseed National. Mr. Wilt- 
shire told us so here the other day.” 

Judge Barker removed his eyeglasses and 
looked significantly at the reporters gath- 
ered about the press table as if he had made 
a great discovery. 

“This check bears the cancellation stamp 
of the Cottonseed National Bank. How 
was it possible for this defendant, or for his 
confederate if he had one, to cash this check 
at a bank where Mr. Wiltshire must have 
been personally known?” 

“Oh, wise and upright judge 
mured Mr. Tutt. 

“Tf you are asking that question of me,” 
said Mr. Schlemmer, ‘‘all I can say is that 
I don’t know. I assume that forgers have a 
way of doing these things.” 

“Do I not recall in this connection that 
Mr. Wiltshire claimed that his company 
never indorsed checks except for deposit?” 
eontinued Judge Barker. 

“That is what he said,’’ confirmed Mr. 
Tutt. 

“Then MeGunnigle probably forged the 
whole indorsement, as well as Mr. Wilt- 
shire’s signature,” declared His Honor with 
conviction. ‘‘He must have had a rubber 
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stamp made resembling that used by the 
Yucatan Trading Co., but omitting the 
words, ‘for deposit only.’”’ 

“That is my theory,’ answered Mr. 
Tutt. ‘And since naturally Mr. Wiltshire 
was well-known at the Cottonseed National 
Bank, it is equally probable that the bank’s 
cancellation stamp also is forged, and that 
the check was cashed at some other bank.” 

“But in that case, how did the Cotton- 
seed’s cancellation get there?’’ inquired 
His Honor. ; 

“It could have been put on after the 
check had gone through the clearing house 
and been returned to Haecklemeyer, Schlem- 
mer & Bintz with the rest of their canceled 
vouchers,”’ explained Mr. Tutt. 

“You mean that McGunnigle, having 
taken the check out of the mail, cashed it 
at some bank where Wiltshire was not 
known, and then when it came back at the 
end of the month, erased the cancellation 
stamp and forged that of the Cottonseed 
National?”’ 

“Precisely. In addition, the name of the 
original payee may have been altered be- 
fore the check was presented for payment; 
in fact, the forger may have inserted his own 
name, which would have enabled him to 
cash the check without difficulty.” 

“There is more to this than at first meets 
the eye,’’ mused His Honor. ‘Just let me 
take another wink at that check. Maybe 
the whole thing is forged.” 

‘Maybe it is,”” echoed Mr. Tutt, looking 
out of the window. 

During this colloquy Mr. Schlemmer, 
who had been entirely forgotten, had been 
kicking his heels nervously in the witness 
chair. 

“‘Do you need me any longer?” he now 
inquired. ‘‘We are very busy at the office 
just now.” 

“‘T am very sorry to detain you,” apolo- 
gized Mr. Tutt, ‘but there are one or two 
matters I may still wish toinquireabout.... 
Now, Your Honor, may I call your attention 
to the fact that the word ‘Yucatan’ is 
slightly blurred where the check has been 
folded—that is to say, that the ink has run 
into the creases?”’ 

“T see that,’’ replied Judge Barker. 
‘‘ What significance do you attribute to it?” 

“The paper upon which that check is 
printed is the finest bankers’ bond—glazed. 
Unless it is first creased, nothing written on 
it will blur; which means that when the 
words ‘The Yucatan Trading Company’ 
were written on its face the check had al- 
ready been folded. When checks are filled 
out in check books at the same time as 
their counterfoils, or stubs, as they usually 
are, they are quite smooth.”’ 

“T get you. You think that something 
had been erased before they were written 
Ins 

“T think’’—Mr. Tutt spoke with the 
utmost modesty—‘‘I think that after 
the forger had abstracted the check from 
the outgoing office mail, he first erased the 
name of the Yucatan Trading Company as 
payee and inserted his own or some other 
convenient name in its place; then, after he 
had cashed the check and it had gone 
through the clearing house and been re- 
turned, he erased his own name as payee 
and again inserted that of the Yucatan 
company. Next he erased his own indorse- 
ment and substituted Mr. Wiltshire’s; and 
finally he erased the cancellation stamp 
of the bank where he had cashed it and 
forged that of the Cottonseed National, 
thus making it appear to a superficial in- 
spection that the Yucatan Trading Com- 
pany had received and deposited the check 
in the ordinary course of business—with 
this significant difference: That since the 
indorsement did not read ‘for deposit 
only,’ there would always remain the ques- 
tion of whether Mr. Wiltshire had not 
cashed the check and kept the money him- 
self. The man who did all that, Your Honor, 
certainly should not get off with a sus- 
pended sentence,”’ 
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THE lively energy of the 
YALE Mono-Cell is protected 
against leakage by the Safety 
Seal—an exclusive YALE 
Feature! 


This guardian seals the cardboard 
jacket to the cell. It cannot slip, ex- 
pose metal and short circuit. Nothing 
can disturb its steady, even flow of 
vigorous power! Uniform, brilliant 
light is at your instant command! 


Demand YALE Mono-Cells—they 
fit all tubular cases. They make any 
flashlight better—and YALE Flash- 
lights best! 
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“Tl say he shouldn’t!” declared Judge 
Barker. “But how do you know that it 
is so?” 

“T should like to ask Mr. Schlemmer 
what he thinks about it,” ventured Mr. 
Tutt mildly. “Will you look at the check 
for a moment, please, Mr. Schlemmer?” 

“T am afraid I can’t be of any help to 
you, Mr. Tutt,” grinned the witness, flash- 
ing his gold bicuspid. ‘‘ What I don’t know 
about forgery would fill an encyclopedia.” 

Mr. Tutt grinned insympathy. “I guess 
we are all in the same boat so far as that is 
concerned. Anyhow, you will agree with 
me that a man clever enough to think up a 
scheme like that and put it into successful 
execution is a pretty dangerous criminal? 
You certainly would not ask any court to 
give him a suspended sentence.”’ 

“No, I suppose not,’’ conceded Mr. 
Schlemmer. ‘Only, I don’t see why we 
should assume that McGunnigle did all 
these things. Why not give him the benefit 
of the doubt?” 

“Fortunately, we do not have to assume 
anything,” announced Mr. Tutt. “Where 
handwriting has been erased by the use of 
acid, it can sometimes be brought back by 
chlorine gas, although it quickly fades out 
again. I have with me the necessary in- 
gredients and we may be able to find out to 
what extent this check has been tampered 
with. I am not much of an alchemist, but 
I’ve dabbled a bit in chemistry, as in most 
things. If Your Honor will put up with an 
old man’s hobby ——” 

“Go to it!” said Barker, glad of an ex- 
cuse to relax. ‘‘Give us your whole box of 
tricks!”’ 

“Well, here they are!’’ 

Mr. Tutt bent over, and lifting a black 
bag from beneath the table, opened it and 
took out a glass retort the shape of a gourd, 
and a couple of phials. 

“This object which resembles a small 
pumpkin,” said he, indicating the retort 
with its long bent-over stem, “‘is used for 
generating the gas from the ammonia and 
sulphur contained in these two phials. 
Most inks are composed of iron and color- 
ing matter, and the iron has a nasty and 
most inconsiderate way of remaining in the 
paper after the coloring matter has been 
removed by ink eradicator. The fumes of 
sulphur and ammonia combine with the 
iron to produce a temporary brown stain. 
First I pour in the sulphur ——” 

“Hold on a minute!”’ admonished His 
Honor, descending hastily from the dais, 
while the reporters surged into the jury 
box. ‘“‘I want to see this!’ 

Mr. Tutt waited until they had gathered 
around him, not unlike the group of surgeons 
in Rembrandt’s famous Lesson in Anatomy, 
then slowly poured into it the contents of 
the phial of ammonia. 

The retort was now almost full of a yel- 
lowish liquid which rose half an inch above 
the opening into the stem. A mist had 
gathered upon the inside of the glass. 

“Now, boys,” exclaimed Mr. Tutt, who 
was enjoying himself even more than usual, 
“just give the old man a little more room, 
will you? My knowledge of the black art is 
limited and if I get rattled I might make a 
mistake and evoke an evil spirit or some- 
thing. Suppose we try the front of the 
check first. Are you ready?” 

He tilted the retort so that the contents 
fell below the aperture of the stem, thus 
allowing the gas to escape. 

Then he removed the cork at the end, 
held the check just above it and struck an 
attitude. 

“ Aldeborontophoscophormio — hic haee 
hoc—hujus hujus hujus—e pluribus unum— 
great snakes and John D. Rockefeller— 
where left you Chrononhotonthologos?” he 
chanted in a hollow voice. 

Faintly, but almost as if raised by his in- 
cantation, there appeared beneath the writ- 
ing on the face of the check a dingy yellow 
stain which grew in distinctness until the 
two blended into a confused web work. 

“Well, I'll be dog-goned!” ejaculated the 
Honorable Barker, momentarily unmindful 
of his judicial dignity. “What does it 
say?” 
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“Tt’s fading out already!’’ wailed Deacon 
Terry, of the Tribune. ‘If only we could 
photograph it before it disappears! Can’t 
one of you sharks make out what it is?”’ 

“Perhaps we'll have better luck with the 
indorsement,” said Mr. Tutt, turning the 
check over and moving it slowly back and 
forth against the end of the stem of the re- 
tort. 

Again, almost at once, a chrome stain ap- 
peared—indubitably handwriting—below 
the words “Yucatan Trading Co.” 

Mr. Schlemmer had joined the group and 
was watching the proceedings through his 
heavy glasses with keen attention. 

“This is certainly most interesting!” he 
breathed. ‘If we could only decipher those 
marks, we could find out just how McGun- 
nigle worked it. I confess I’ve been entirely 
baffled.” 

“Luckily, I shall be able to satisfy your 
curiosity,” Mr. Tutt informed him. “TI 
must confess, Your Honor, to a slight dis- 
ingenuousness. In fact, during the ad- 
journment, I took advantage of the court’s 
permission to examine the exhibits, made 
this identical experiment last Saturday and 
photographed the markings during the few 
seconds before they vanished. These photo- 
graphs I have had enlarged a few dozen 
diameters.” 

He lifted something like a window shade 
from beneath the table and allowed it to 
unroll from his hand. Through the super- 
imposed indorsement, as upon a palimp- 
sest, could now clearly be seen, the words: 


“For deposit in the Flatbush Trust Co. 
Marcus N. Aaronson.” 


“And so, Your Honor and assembled 
gentlemen,” cried the old man triumph- 
antly, “we know precisely what this forger 
did. He first substituted the name of 
Aaronson for that of the payee, deposited 
the check at the Flatbush Trust Company 
and, having again secured possession of the 
voucher after it had been returned through 
the clearing house, erased his forgery and 
replaced the name of the Yucatan Trading 
Company, the original payee. He then 
turned the check over and, erasing the 
Aaronson indorsement, forged that of the 
trading company; erased the cancellation 
stamp of the Flatbush Trust Company and 
forged that of the Cottonseed National. A 
pretty clever piece of work, I think Your 
Honor and Mr. Schlemmer will both agree.” 

“T certainly take my hat off to you, Mr. 
Tutt!” declared Judge Barker. “You have 
satisfied me that this is no case for clem- 
ency!”’ 

Mr. Tutt made his best bow. “Just to 
make the case complete, Your Honor, I 
have subpoenaed the paying teller of the 
Flatbush Trust Company. He is here in 
court. He may be able to put the final seal 
of confirmation upon our theoretical specu- 
lations by identifying the check as having 
been deposited in his bank.” 

“T must say that you have thought of 
everything,” complimented Judge Barker, 
resuming his seat on the bench. ‘Call your 
witness!” 

“Mr. Brainard, take the stand,” directed 
Mr. Tutt. ‘Are you the paying teller of 
the Flatbush Trust Company?”’ 

“T am,’’ answered Mr. Brainard, who 
had seated himself in the chair just vacated 
by Mr. Schlemmer. 

“How long have you held that position?” 

“Nine years.” 

“Have you a depositor calling himself 
Marcus N. Aaronson?” 

“We have.” 

“When did he open his account?” 

“A couple of years ago,” 

“What were the circumstances?” 

“Mr. Aaronson called with letters of in- 
troduction, satisfied us of his identity and 
started his account in the usual way.” 

“What address did he give?” 

“—___ High Street, Flatbush.” 

“Has his account been an active one?” 

‘6 Very.” 

“Have you brought a transcript of it 
with you?”’ 

“Yes.”’? Mr. Brainard took from his in- 
side pocket a roll of paper. 
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“Will you tell us whether or not Mr. 
Aaronson made a deposit on the third of 
last July?” 

The witness ran his finger down the col- 
umn of figures. ‘‘He did.” 

“How much was it?” 

“Six thousand dollars.” 

Judge Barker nodded at Mr. Tutt, then 
addressed the witness: ‘‘What have Mr. 
Aaronson’s deposits aggregated during the 
last year?” 

“About forty thousand dollars.” 

“How many separate deposits?’ 

“Nineteen.” 

The judge raised his eyebrows at Mr. 
Schlemmer. “I guess you had better get 
busy with your audit of accounts as soon as 
possible. . . . You were quite right, Mr. 
Tutt. I am in a good deal better position 
to impose sentence now than I was last 
week. Have you anything more to ask the 
witness? ’’ 

“Only one question. Mr. Brainard, will 
you be good enough to look around and tell 
us if you see Mr. Aaronson anywhere?” 

“Sure!”’ answered the witness, without 
hesitation. 

“Please point him out to us.” 

“Right there!” said Mr. Brainard, ex- 
tending a forefinger toward Mr. Schlemmer. 

“How is that?’’ demanded His Honor 
incredulously. “Do you say that Schlem- 
mer and not the defendant opened the ac- 
count with your bank under the name of 
Aaronson?” 

Mr. Brainard looked at McGunnigle. 
“T never saw that little fellow in my life. 
That big man thereis Mr. Aaronson. I know 
him well. His wife and mine belong to the 
same bridge club. They meet every Satur- 
day at his house on High Street. He al- 
ways fe 

But Mr. Brainard’s explanation of what 
Mr. Schlemmer always did was interrupted 
by what Mr. Schlemmer attempted to do at 
that particular instant. With a truly aston- 
ishing agility for one of his size, Mr. 
Schlemmer crashed through the opening in 
the rail beside the dais and darted toward 
the door leading into the robing room. 

“He’ll not get far, judge,’’ announced 
Mr. Tutt. “There is an officer outside wait- 
ing to arrest him for the forgery of the in- 
dorsements on eighteen other checks drawn 
by the firm of Haecklemeyer, Schlemmer & 
Bintz to the order of their various creditors.” 

Indeed, at that moment the court-room 
door opened and Detective Mulligan ap- 
peared, leading a very much disheveled 
Schlemmer by the collar, although a wilted 
carnation still tilted dangerously from his 
lapel. 

“What shall I do with this man, judge, 
Your Honor?”’ asked the officer. 

“Take him downstairs to the pen,” di- 
rected Barker. As the door clanged to be- 
hind the pair, his eyes shifted curiously to 
the small bent figure at the bar. “What 
have you got to say now, Mr. MceGunnigle? 
Do you still claim that you are guilty?” 

John McGunnigle looked bewilderedly 
from Mr. Tutt to the judge, and then back 
again to the old lawyer who had so miracu- 
lously become his champion. 

“TI don’t know what to say,” he stam- 
mered. 

“You can’t both of you be guilty,” 
opined His Honor, “unless you and he 
were in cahoots—in which case I don’t see 
why Schlemmer should be trying to send 
you to jail. It’s beyond me! What do you 
make of it, Mr. Tutt?” 

Mr. Tutt caressed his long lantern jaw. 
“T know nothing more about the case than 
you do, judge,” he said. “But if Your 
Honor will bear with me if 

“We hope to bear with you for a long 
time yet,”’ the judge assured him. 

“T have a theory.” 

“Well, let’s hear it.”’ Barker settled 
himself comfortably and arched his fingers. 
“Take all the time you want! Go ahead! 
What is your theory?” 

Mr. Tutt glanced at McGunnigle, who 
was sagging against the rail. 

“Might I suggest that the defendant—if 
he is still a defendant—be allowed to sit 
down?”’ he inquired. 
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“Sure! Give Mr. McGunnigle a seat i 
side the rail.”’ 
Thus it was that John M eGunnigle foun 
himself sitting beside Mr. Tutt while ¢}. 
latter reconstructed—exr pede Herculem-| 
the great case of The People al 


Schlemmer. 

“If Your Honor please,” began the 
lawyer, ‘‘I have never exchanged one wor 
with this defendant. He isan utter strang; 
to me, except for what I have ascertaine 
from his friends and neighbors, all of who; 
say that they have never seen aught by 
good in him. We start therefore with th. 
premise that, except for his plea of guilty i 
this case, John McGunnigle is, at seventy. 
two, a man of good reputation, and ha’ 
worked faithfully for his present employer 
for fifteen years. Doctor Bell, his famil: 
physician, a man of standing, tells me tha 
last autumn Mr. McGunnigle’s daughte 
Mrs. Strawbridge, developed tubereulogi. 
of such a virulent character that a dry 
warm climate was imperative for her, Sh| 
needed the best medical attention, comfor 
table and quiet surroundings, and the con 
stant care of trained nurses. Accordingly 
McGunnigle started out to borrow th 
necessary funds. But he was attemptin) 
the impossible. Nobody would lend hin| 
five thousand or three thousand or on| 
thousand dollars without security. Mean’ 
time his daughter was growing steadily 
worse, and the old man was nearly out 0 
his mind with anxiety.” 

He paused and glanced down at thi 
shriveled form beside him. 

“At this point let us see what happens 
A forgery is suddenly discovered among thi | 
firm’s vouchers. Mr. Wiltshire, whos 
name appears as indorser, says that the sig. 
nature is not his. Mr. Schlemmer, wht 
takes charge of the matter, does not chal: | 
lenge Mr. Wiltshire’s accuracy, although ii 
was possible in this case, as in any other | 
that he might be mistaken. People often’ 
sign papers or indorse checks and forget! 
that they have done so. But Schlemmer 
does not even send the check over to the) 
Cottonseed National for the purpose of in-| 
quiring if it was cashed there! He imme! 
diately assumes that McGunnigle in some, 
mysterious way was able to impersonate! 
Wiltshire and cash the check at a bank’ 
where Wiltshire and he were both familiar | 
figures. That in itself is an astounding fact. | 
On the contrary, he calls in the police and | 
has McGunnigle arrested, indicted and 
brought to the bar of justice for sentence | 
within less than one hundred hours. Why? | 
The only reason that I can evolve is that, | 
once the guilt had been saddled upon | 
McGunnigle and he had been sentenced for | 
the forgery, it was probable or at any rate 
possible that the matter might be forgot- 
ten. The surety company would have made 
good, Haecklemeyer, Schlemmer & Bintz 
would have lost nothing; and the surety | 
company, satisfied by McGunnigle’s admis- 
sion that he was the forger, would have had 
no particular object in spending a lot of | 
time and money in trying to ferret out just | 
what method he had employed.” y 

He paused again. 

“The case had several other peculiar as-_ 
pects. Schlemmer apparently saw no rea- | 
son for having an audit of the firm’s books,” 
or making any investigation of the other 
returned vouchers in the files, in spite of the | 
fact that the forgery had been committed 
in July, while McGunnigle had needed the 
money in\December and might therefore 
well be suspected of having commi 
others. Moreover, Schlemmer was not only | 
anxious to persuade Your Honor to suspen@ | 
sentence but was willing to take an admit- i 
ted forger back into the firm’s employ— | 
very curious proceeding, particularly aS he | 
had no personal interest in him. me, 

“There was one other fact purely comer 
dental in its nature. In one of my noe 
rambles for the purpose of seeing how far | 
the prohibition law was being enforced, + ) 
dropped into a rather notorious cabaret in | 
Greenwich Village and happened to ob- 
serve one of the patrons in the company 0! 
a blond lady who did not look like a wif 

(Continued on Page 81) a 
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need stage of intoxication. The 
.a gold tooth and by it, later, I was 
ecognize Schlemmer as the person 
on.” 
utt poured himself out a glass of 
-ank a little and proceeded: 
a I came into court last week and 
McGunnigle I had a hunch that 
s something queer about the case. 
) to speak, too easy, if Your Honor 
‘meaning. After securing the ad- 
at, Il immediately took a photostat 
the check to the Cottonseed Na- 
here the paying teller, as I knew 
, declared that it would have been 
mpossible for anybody but Mr. 
» to have cashed it. This meant 
“name of some other payee had 
istituted for that of the Yucatan 
Company. But how was I to find 
; the name had been? Well, I hied 
ie public library and spent a few 
iding up the effect of acids on ink, 
irday afternoon I came here with 
t,and Mr. Dollar and I had a field 
> fumed the check, photographed 
s, had ’em enlarged and thus dis- 
shat Mr. Marcus N. Aaronson had 
he check at the Flatbush Trust 
y. The rest was simple. I pro- 
om Mr. Brainard his depositor’s 
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‘een door, faded now to an enig- 
ie. Huddled up like a small white 
ie shadow of the soaring elms, the 
wed back at him solemnly and for- 
t looked so helpless and reproach- 
Nick, disconcerted to the marrow 
latile bones, took his hand quickly 
gate. So it was still empty. They 
ome back. For once he had been 


»ve his hands deep into his pockets 
ed dispiritedly away; what an in- 
ll! A dozen steps farther on he 
bout with an undefeated glitter in 
After all, he wasn’t half so likely 
‘ong as the idiotically despondent 
ise. Retracing his steps briskly, he 
the gate open with no ceremony 
yunction, marched ruthlessly up 
the weeds to the green door and 
_asmart rat-a-tat with the handle. 
iswer—Nick had not expected an 
He was merely going through the 
malities that would justify, in his 
1exigent eyes, his subsequent du- 
deeedings. The first of these was to 
: door handle; when that proved 
_he bent his energies to pressing 
it hard and pushing in sharply, an 
ym of keen annoyance darkening his 
countenance when this likewise 
Inavailing. With ill-concealed re- 
t, he relinquished his hold and got 
business. This consisted in a series 
ite and crafty maneuvers with a 
, a corkscrew and a bit of wood 
ljusted as the well-known entering 
ecompanied by a number of cap- 
Ints as the intricacy of his opera- 
creased. Obviously the profession 
ly Valentine had lost a valuable 
on when young Mr. Bird decided 
ism as a career. In less than three 
i? strode triumphantly across the 
aoonlight was flooding in through 
1e of the many-paned windows. If 
deen as observant as he was obsti- 
could have saved himself consid- 
rouble. The shutters were open 
Windows were shiningly clean— 
he insignia of a definitely deserted 
But there, standing squarely in the 
of the hall, was more heartening 
‘ation of his rightness and the 
wrongness—there in the pools of 
t amidst the furniture, still hud- 
ts white covers, stood the largest 
theworld, flanked by twomammoth 
iks, with an interesting group of 
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address on High Street and sent Willie 
Toothacker, my office boy, there the next 
evening with a package for Mr. Aaronson— 
a beautiful box of poker chips that cost 
me fifteen good simoleons. He had seen 
Schlemmer in court. Well, Mr. Schlemmer 
opened the door and took in the chips.” 

“How did you know he played poker?” 
inquired the judge facetiously. 

“T had another hunch,” laughed Mr. 
Tutt. “Well, that was that! Then I got 
hold of Haecklemeyer and told him that he 
was harboring a viper in his bosom, and he 
had the firm’s books secretly audited and 
found that Schlemmer had forged eighteen 
other checks in exactly the same way. You 
see, Schlemmer needed the money because 
he was a two-family man. Sundays, Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays he lived at 
Park Avenue, New York; and Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays he spent in 
Flatbush. Quod erat demonstrandum.”’ 

“T econcur!’’ said His Honor. “But you 
haven’t explained why MceGunnigle pleaded 
guilty. What is your theory about that?” 

“Haven’t you got any yourself?”’ 

Judge Barker shook his head. 

Deacon Terry shot up his hand. “I have, 
teacher !”’ 

““Give me a chance!” protested His 
Honor. ‘“‘How about this? Schlemmer 
knew McGunnigle had a dying daughter 
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bags, cases and boxes lurking in the rear. 
Each of these articles bore a glaring red tag 
and each tag bore the boldly printed in- 
scription: ‘‘Miss Abigail Ruff, Little Or- 
chards, Banbury Cross, Connecticut.” 

Nick tarried no longer; a three-volume 
novel could have contained no more than 
those eloquent labels. He was right again, 
and it was, in a manner of speaking, getting 
on. A minute later the house was as 
deserted as ever and the erstwhile marauder 
was turning his errant steps back toward 
the house that wanted a boarder. He bore 
down on this with alacrity; it had been a 
wearing evening. 

Half-past one! Time for good little crit- 
ics to bein bed. He mounted the steps with 
as little compunction as though it were 
twelve hours later, detached the Boarder 
Wanted sign with a dexterous flip and ap- 
plied a lingering finger to the bell. After 
what seemed an entirely unreasonable 
period of hollow silence, he applied it more 
assiduously. A slightly longer period hav- 
ing elapsed, he decided simply to keep it 
there, removing it delicately for mere frac- 
tions of a second in order to get a more 
abominable effect of syncopation. He could 
hear the racket that it was making with 
gratifying distinctness. It was simply in- 
fernal. Apparently it finally penetrated 
the reserve of at least one of the inhabi- 
tants. A window directly over his head was 
banged violently open and a female voice, 
thick with angry passions, inquired omi- 
nously: ‘‘Here! What you doin’ down 
there?”’ 

Nick removed his finger and waved the 
sign ingratiatingly in the direction of the 
voice. 

“T’m the _ boarder,” 
blithely. 

‘“Where you good-for-nothin’ loafers git 
that sinful stuff in this place is beyond me,”’ 
replied the voice venomously. “‘Sets every 
last one of you crazy as June bugs, too. I 
hope to Jerusalem it kills you. Git down 
offa that porch ’fore I call in the police!” 

“Aunt Mitty,” said Nick plaintively, “I 
never in all my born days heard such a 
baseless accusation! Never mind, I’ll for- 
give you this once if you hurry. Aren’t you 
glad I’ve come back? It’s me—it’s Nick 
Bird.” 

“‘T don’t care if it’s the old Nick himself,” 
remarked the voice with emphasis. “ Mitty 
Bascom died two years ago last Halloween, 
or I’ll be bound she’d given you a good piece 
of her mind. Clear off now, ’fore I sick my 
tomeat on you.” 


he announced 
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and would do anything to save her. When 
Wiltshire bobbed up and declared his 
name had been forged, Schlemmer bribed 
McGunnigle to take the blame, promising 
to get him off as easily as possible and ex- 
acting as a condition that he should never 
open his lips in defense or explanation. 
MceGunnigle used the money to send the 
girl to Arizona. From Schlemmer’s point 
of view, it probably looked pretty safe.” 

“Tt was,” agreed Mr. Tutt, laying his 
hand on McGunnigle’s shoulder. ‘“‘He 
knew he was dealing with an honest man 
who would live up to his end of the bargain. 
McGunnigle did so, but that couldn’t save 
Schlemmer.” 

“Not with old man Tutt on his track!” 
whispered the Deacon loud enough for 
everybody to hear. 

“T might add that Mr. Haecklemeyer 
says the firm’s name from now on is going 
to be Haecklemeyer, Bintz & McGunnigle.” 

“And I might add,’’ remarked His 
Honor, ‘‘that Schlemmer’s name for the 
next ten years is going to be Convict Num- 
ber 1313, and his address Ossining, New 
York. Mr. MeGunnigle, you are dis- 
charged. I hope your daughter will be bet- 
ter soon.” 

‘She is, thank you,”’ said John McGun- 
nigle, giving utterance to a fact for the first 
time. 


“Aunt Mitty dead?” repeated the 
shocked young man, his resourcefulness for 
once deserting him. “Aunt Mitty? I can’t 
believe it!”’ 

“Well, it’s no idle gossip,’’ remarked 
Aunt Mitty’s inhospitable successor grimly. 
*‘T don’t know anyone had a better right to 
die, goin’ on eighty-nine, which is a good 
sight older than you'll live to see if you keep 
up these didoes. Are you goin" to light out 
of here or aren’t you?”’ 

“T aren’t,” said Nick candidly. “TI 
haven’t any place in the whole wide world 
to light, and you really oughtn’t to leave 
signs like this hanging around if you don’t 
mean them. It’s misleading and hypocriti- 
eal and far, far from kind. Besides, if you 
were to go scouring around for years and 
years, you couldn’t possibly find a better 
boarder. Do come down and open the door 
and see what a treasure I am.”’ 

“T’ll give you till I count ten to take 
yourself off them steps, then I let Pompey 
loose and call in the police. One—two— 
three—four What for mercy sakes 
are you doin’ now?” 

“I’m going to bed,” replied Nick with 
dignity. “Naturally, my idea of a perfectly 
appointed resting place doesn’t include a 
gravel path for box springs and a signboard 
for a pillow, but I certainly can’t stand here 
all night arguing with you. As they say 
around the tea tables: My dear, I’m simply 
ready to drop. Hurry Pompey along, will 
you? Next to kittens, there’s nothing I 
like better than cats.” 

“Don’t you budge from there,’’ admon- 
ished the voice inconsistently, after a mo- 
ment of stupefied silence. “Like as not, 
they’re out tearin’ all over the country 
lookin’ for you this minute, wonderin’ how 
you got loose of your strait-jacket. The 
police’ll look after you for onenight. Mebbe 
they can pad up a cell so’s you’ll be com- 
fortable.”’ 

“Don’t get in the police, whatever you 
do,” urged Nick. ‘“‘They’ll have to run 
you in as sure as shooting for misleading the 
public and refusing hospitality to a traveler. 
There’s a jolly old law about that. I’ll get 
it for you sometime if you’re fond of read- 
ing. Well, it certainly does seem a pity—I 
can’t keep my feet out of these pansies, 
somehow, and I was going to give you 
thirty-five dollars a week and a bunch of 
roses every day, and a nice ripe mouse for 
Pompey.” 

“Thirty-five dollars a week?” 

“Thirty-six, and Thursday evenings off 
and a world of delicate attentions.” 
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~ You can 
let the pup 
be your 
furnace man 


— when 
the Gas Company 
Heats Your Home! 


Your gas company can free your 
home of all heating nuisances. 
A good gas heating plant needs 
no more care or attention 
than a pup can give it! 

Positive, uniform warmth in 
every room—always exact with- 
in a single degree—without 
dirt, smoke or labor! No fuel 
storage! No odors! No noise 
of pumps nor electric blowers! 


No ashes to carry out! 


HEATING 


—lets the pup be your 
furnace man! 


The operating efficiency ofa good, mod- 
ern gas heating plant, designed and built 
for the purpose—and the very low gas 
rates now granted for house heating— 
have brought the wonderful comfort 
and convenience of gas heating well 
within reach of most home owners. 


Write for booklet of gas heating in- 
formation—or, ‘phone your local 
Bryant office if one is listed in your 
telephone directory. 
THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 
17853 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Branches in 26 Principal Cities 
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“T’m comin’ down,” said the voice pre- 
cipitately. “You oughtn’t to be around at 
large a minute longer; you’re a’menace to 
the community. You can have the back 
parlor and two eggs for breakfast till I lo- 
cate your keepers. Don’t you budge!” 

Nicholas compromised slightly with this 
proposition—he budged, but not exten- 
sively. He roused himself to a sitting posi- 
tion on the gravel path, circled his long 
knees with his longer arms, and shot a wide, 
impish and disarming grin at the gaunt 
lady in the raincoat and woolly slippers 
stalking toward him through the moon- 
light. It evidently reached its mark, for a 
small, sour reflection of his amusement 
twitched at the grim lips of his future land- 
lady. 

“They stopped spankin’ you too soon,” 
she commented accurately. ‘‘Get up offa 
that path and come into the house. I’m 
Mitty Bascom’s third cousin Em from 
Candle Corners. I couldn’t go to church 
Sunday if I let you go wandering around 
with the dearth of sense you got. I’ll take 
twenty-five dollars a week from you, and a 
dollar extra every time you get sassy —and 
I’m liable to wind up a multimillionaire, 
let me tell you. Come on—step lively.” 

Nick’s grin widened. ‘Dear lady,” he 
began ardently. ““No! Come, come, come, 
my lad, what urban cant is this? Bt Es 
Aunt Em, when do the Ruffs get home?” 

“There’s only one of ’em left,”’ said his 
new aunt. “Mr. Ruff died twelve years 
back and Mrs. Ruff died last week. It’s the 
girl who’s coming home. I heard she was 
getting here late tonight in an automobile. 
Her horse and about seventeen trunks came 
this morning. Sounds like we were going to 
add two full-grown lunatics to the rapidly 
growing population of Banbury Cross be- 
fore morning.” 

““T knew Mr. Ruff was dead,” said Nick. 
“He and grandfather both died that same 
spring. I was Judge Allan’s grandson, you 
know. I used to come up here every vaca- 
tion. Gosh! Gosh, how I loved it! Have 
the Ruffs been back often?”’ 

“They’ve never been back once. Mrs. 
Ruff hated it worse’n cats. She marched 
that child out of the house three days after 
her father was buried, and no one around 
these parts have seen hair nor hide of ’em 
since.” 

“Such nice hair too,” murmured Nick, 
his eyes on his silver friend, the moon. 
“The reddest hair I ever did see—used to 
make me jump every time I looked at it. 
On a Spaniard too—muy curiosa, if you ask 
me. Well, Madame Nina was a very pretty 
lady. Coming across the green with a black 
lace parasol tipped over her shoulder, and 
black shadows under her eyes, and lips as 
red as her hair and a rose as white as her 
hands, she was a sight distinctly not to be 
sneezed at—oh, distinctly.” 

“T’d sneeze at her,’’ remarked his land- 
lady briefly. “And if she wasn’t five days 
dead I’d go further than that. . . . Are 
you comin’ in or aren’t you? What you 
starin’ at like that?” 

“I thought I saw something through 
those trees at the bend of the lane.” 

“Saw what?” 

“It looked rather like a white horse,” 
said Nick; “a white horse with a long- 
legged little girl on it. It’s hard to tell from 
here, but hasn’t she got on white knicker- 
bockers and a white shirt, and two red 
braids down to her knees?” 

“For the love of Moses!”’ commented his 
Aunt Em in hushed tones. “It’s plain sui- 
cide to let you into the house. Can you tell 
from here whether she’s got a tomahawk in 
her teeth and kittens up her cuffs? 

Now what’s ailin’ you?” 

“Aunt Em,” inquired her nephew, rising 
dramatically on four paws and applying his 
ear to the ground, “do you hear hoof 
beats?” 

“T hear as scandalous a pack of stuff and 
nonsense as ever I heard in my born days,” 
replied that unromantic lady with spirit. 
“And I hear an automobile tooting down 
there at the first crossing. That red-headed 
Ruff girl, I’ll be bound, headed for home at 
two o’clock in the morning!”’ 
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Nick scrambled hastily to his feet, placed 
an imperative hand on Aunt Em’s shoulder 
and ran her unceremoniously up the path to 
the house. 

“Hurry up!” he urged. “What in the 
world do you mean, keeping me up till this 
hour of the night? I’d have you know that 
I have an engagement with that red-headed 
Ruff girl in the morning.” 

“Tn the morning?” 

“Rather early in the morning. I think 
perhaps you’d better give mea hearty rouse 
at about half-past five.’’ Mr. Bird stifled a 
prodigious yawn at the mere thought and 
added virtuously: ‘I’m _ old-fashioned 
about that kind of a thing. I always say 
that it’s better not to be more than twelve 
years late for an engagement.” 

Five hours after he had stifled that yawn, 
Mr. Nicholas Bird, perched high on the 
gate bars of the old Merryweather farm, 
whence he commanded an excellent view of 
all the little hills and great trees and ram- 
bling gray walls that make up a Connecti- 
cut landscape, stowed away the last enor- 
mous bite of a Gargantuan sandwich and 
scrambled down from his observation post. 
His watchful eye had discerned, far off over 
the minute hills and dales, an animated 
white object scampering rapidly and stead- 
ily in his general direction. Nicholas had 
apparently no intention of avoiding it—in 
fact, he advanced briskly down the road for 
a short distance, halted at a bend, eyed the 
terrain critically, kicked two or three large 
stones out of the way and tested the con- 
sistency of the dirt road with a captious 
heel. 

Evidently his investigations satisfied 
him, as he thereupon assumed a relaxed at- 
titude squarely in the middle of the road 
and devoted his energies to watchful wait- 
ing. It was not long before his vigilance 
was rewarded; hoof beats were drumming 
suddenly in his ears—the hoof beats that 
he had heard coming nearer and nearer the 
night before, that had been coming nearer 
and nearer for years and years. He dug his 
heels into the ground, took a long breath— 
round the corner swung a lady on a white 
horse, her red braids flying, her red braids 
shining. 

“Hi!’” shouted Mr. Bird in arresting 
tones. “Hi!” 

He flung out his arms as he shouted, and 
the lady, with one frantic clutch at the 
reins, shot neatly over the white horse’s 


ears and into the outflung arms. Mr. Bird ' 


steadied her with chivalrous solicitude. 

“My dear child, how you have grown!” 
he commented feelingly. “Still, I’d have 
known you anywhere. What a girl you al- 
ways were for falling off horses! Here one 
minute, gone the next. No one in the world 
could touch you at it—absolutely.” 

“Nicholas Bird,” panted the object of 
his tributes, “did you do that on purpose?” 

“Now, Reddy, be reasonable. I’ve been 
waiting for twelve years to talk to you— 
that’s long enough, isn’t it? Name of a 
pipe, what does this girl exact?” 

“Oh, Nick!” cried the irresponsible crea- 
ture before him, still breathless from her 
unpremeditated flight. ‘Oh, Nick, how 
heavenly to see you again! Nick, it’s really 
you?” 

“T rather think so,”’ he assured her. “In 
fact, I’m practically sure of it. But the 
horse doesn’t seem to be. He looks as 
though he’d never met me in his life; and 
frankly, though I’m not sensitive, he looks 
as though he didn’t care whether he ever 
did. Have I changed as much as all that, 
Fido?” 

“Donkey!” laughed the red-headed girl 
joyously. “Fido went to his fathers seven 
years ago. This is White Wings.” 

“T don’t think he likes me. No, obvi- 
ously I’m understating it. He simply 
loathes me. Don’t let’s pay any attention 
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tohim. Why did you make me wait | 
years to talk to you, Reddy?” 

“Nick, I wanted so dreadfully, , 
fully to talk to you!” 
“Why didn’t you answer my letter 
“T never got them. Were they nj 
ters? 4 
“The nicest letters that any girl | 
got. Where have you been all] these, 
and nights?” j 
“Oh,” said the girl with a little gi 
of passionate distaste, “everywhere | 
don’t know how many dreadful | 
Budapest and Sydney and Rio and Mi: 
and Milan and ——” 
“Dreadful? You're exigent, my o} 
“Dreadful if you don’t want to | 
them,”’ maintained the child defi: 
“Dreadful, dreadful, dreadful! No di 
no haystacks, no cookies, no cider, no: 
leaves, no candles except in churchi| 
flowers except on wires, no moonlig} ; 
cept through windows. Dreadful!” | 
“Poor Reddy,’’ mocked Nicholas 21) 
“Why didn’t you run away?” 
“T couldn’t.”” Her dark eyes were | 
denly darker. “I was with Nina,| 
know. She wanted all those place} 
hadn’t had for so long. That was | 
wasn’t it? She hadn’t had quite a j| 
things that she wanted. But last wee| 
died, and I’ve come home.” 
“T’m glad you’ve come home,” _! 
“Oh, Nick,” said Nina’s daughter | 
voice hanging on a long, tremulous br} 
“if you knew how lost I’ve been, how | 
But Nina was frightfully happy; t| 
something, isn’t it?” 
“That's a lot? 
“She was wonderful when she | 
happy,” said Reddy. “Well, that’s | 
What have you been doing?” 
“T’ve been playing with matches. | 
Flying Corps for three years, our own|| 
ice for two, a year cooling my hee 
France while the powers that be tried ¢ | 
cide whether there was any way to gi 
back except letting us swim for it, spen 
all the money that grandfather had s | 
for seventy-two years in two—and Ti 
add that it ran to no Roman orgies, at (| 
it ran out entirely on acquiring the : 
guides for hunting and fishing to be | 
cured in these United States. Well, t! 
youare! Nota very inspiring record, if | 
eye it critically.” 
“That’s only eight years,” rema 
Reddy accurately. “What about the | 
four?”’ : 
“My dear girl, what a head for figu | 
Ah, how happy you’re going to makes | 
lucky fellow one of these days!” 
“What about the last four years?” | 
iterated the thankless girl. ‘What al! 
now?” i 
For the first time in their intervie} 
possibly for the first time in his life—yo | 
Mr. Bird looked slightly disconcerted. | 
shifted his weight from one foot to the 01 | 
and smiled ingratiatingly. } 
“What a way you do have of claw! 
right down to the heart of things! Magi’ 
cent, if you ask me. The last four ve 
says she—now, says she—what about tl 
indeed?”’ : 
“Well, what about them?” Reddy ¢: 
templated this flightiness with unconcea 
apprehension. ‘You aren’t a burglar, ’ 
you?” ! 
“Reddy, what beautiful things you th 
of! But candidly, no.” ay 
“Or a bootlegger? I think that you d? 
brazener about it if you were a bootlege 
Please hurry, you’re making me bleed 
“Well,” said Nick jauntily, “I'm—l) 
by way of being a reporter.” | 
“What?’ a 
At the unfeigned horror of that ery Ni, 
shifted hastily back to the other foot. 
“Or a critic,” he amended hastily. * 
let’s say a critic.” alt 
Reddy, eying him much as though heh 
just informed her that he was a man-ea 
Bengal tiger, took three swift steps 


| ward toward the neglected White W: 


“What kind of a critic?” she de 
in a frozen whisper. | 
(Continued on Page 85) a. 


tontinued from Page 82) 

usical critic,’ announced Nick 
Reddy, don’t be an idiot.”” He 
‘at White Wings’ bridle with one 
j at the frantic Reddy with the 
You haven’t heard the worst of it 
jugful. Wait awhile and get this 


-racked me down here! You came 
2 to get a horrible story for your 
saper! You knew who I was all the 
yu a “= 

urse I knew who you were. Of 
sracked you down here. I’ve been 
‘track you down for twelve years— 
‘er stopped trying. Of all the 
fat I’ve found in my life, you’re the 
ng that I’ve ever wanted to find 
Jon’t you dare get on that horse! 
ong breath, hang onto me, close 
3. Reddy—I’m not only a musical 
t I’m the rottenest musical critic 
flogged a pencil across a pad. I 
sie worse than parsnips!”’ 

igid and scornful Reddy stared, 
and relaxed suddenly into a tremu- 
‘chanting grin. 

’ she said. ‘‘Oh, well, then that’s 
| Me too.” 

too—what?”’ 

oo—worse than parsnips or spiders 
jone operators. Oh, Nick, why in 
-name do you listen to it if you 
ve to?” 

ie that!’”’ commented Nick inade- 
' “Tlove it! Who d’you think you 
snot unreasonable to ask? Just as 
ie hater to another, what do you 
f you don’t have to?” 

‘have to,”’ said Reddy simply. She 
ner hair back from her forehead, 
for all her slim young height, 
like the little girl who had ridden 
om him so many years ago—that 
Zs wide, unruffled brows; her clear 
ay when she was tranquil, black 
e was stirred, shining and fearless 
| her lovely mouth—her lovely, 
iouth. That brave, gentle, gay lit- 
standing as straight before him as 
always stood. 

dy ” he said, and couldn’t re- 
how you told a girl that you loved 
le had played with words all his 
w could he mint his golden thoughts 
it tarnished currency? He stood 
it her with lost eyes. 

she cried, ““Oh, I know that it 
diotic, but it’s true! I couldn’t—I 
truly! Nina swore that the only 
at would make up for—for every- 
as to have me find the things she 
| She took me straight to the Pyr- 
) her old teacher, and of course it 
; my luck to have all the bones in 
st and mouth and jaws fixed just 
na’s, so that the most heavenly 
same out of me. And I hated them 
‘much as dad did. But I loved 
vetter than he did, maybe. Any- 
made her happy, and he never did 
Tow you tell.” 

dy, I hope that you’re as good as 
| believing seven impossible things 
reakfast. Otherwise, I’m done for.” 
better than Alice,” said Reddy. 
! Begin.” 
1, one night after grandfather’s last 
nad gone where bad pennies go, I 
(ffing through the paper trying to 
advertisement offering a really good 
ve opening to a talented young 
‘and nincompoop who could cast the 
‘ fly east or west of the Rocky 
Rex and shoot an arrow into the air 
juld bring down anything that ran, 
, crawled or soared between land 
’, and I lit on a criticism of the re- 
‘a new soprano from the Argentine. 
teddy, that kind of stuff is probably 
tory to you, but it simply staggered 
e stalest, tritest, most infernally 
ing patter, all about pinched upper 
ind metallic middle registers and 
> overtones and muted pitches and 
id staccatos and faulty phrasing— 
Nave gathered that the goop who 
could have sung Caro nome on his 
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head a whole lot better. And, believe me or 
not, he wound up by saying that she had, on 
the whole, a delightfully promising lyric 
soprano voice with quite unusual range and 
power! I swear I couldn’t believe my eyes. 
If it meant anything in the world, I was 
perfectly willing to eat that paper.” 

Reddy gave a small squeak of pure, un- 
diluted joy. ‘‘Go on,” she adjured, “‘go on 
fast. Then what?” 

“Well, I read all of the seven other 
papers, and I give you my word I thought 
that boy must have syndicated his stuff. 
I never in my life heard so many large 
words mean nothing at all except at a 
Southern camp meeting. Only one article 
out of the whole lot sounded sane and 
authentic; the rest of them all went down 
for the third time whooping about nuances 
and glissandos and inflections and values 
until my eyes absolutely bulged in my head. 
And sez I to myself, if these coves can make 
money out of this, so can I. And I hurled 
myself on a pen and a pad, and then and 
there produced a burlesque on those boys 
that wouldn’t have been disowned by the 
proudest of the lot. 

“Tt was an all-weather model, absolutely 
air-tight and waterproof. You could use it 
on Chaliapin or Nora Bayes or Roland 
Hayes or Kreisler or Marion Talley or 
Harpo Marx or the bass drummer in the 
Philharmonic without changing a word but 
the pronoun. Honestly, it was wonderful. 
It started out: ‘Moroni’s performance be- 
fore the usual thronged house of enthu- 
siastic devotees last night was in many ways 
as distinguished a one as his admirers have 
been led to expect. The tone work through- 
out was richly satisfying, in spite of a slight 
tension and straining at the higher notes 
and a regrettable tendency to coarsen some 
of the middle tones. But with those excep- 
tions, and leaving aside the muddily florid 
attack in some of the portions of the lower 
register, his interpretive work left little to 
be desired by one hearer at least.’”’ 

“Oh, Nicky,’”’ said Reddy reverently, 
“how wonderful! It doesn’t mean one 
single thing, does it?” 

“*T’ll say it doesn’t! Well, I posted it off 
to Life, and they promptly took it, though 
I can’t say that they seemed so wrought 
up about it as I was. About three days 
after it came out in perfectly beautiful 
black-and-white print, the managing editor 
of the Evening Banner wrote and asked me 
to make an appointment for the following 
Monday morning. I made it for nine 
o’clock, after having been told that neither 
eight, 8:30 nor 8:45 was available for ap- 
pointments around those parts. The editor 
was the decentest old cove, and we took to 
each other like ducks towater. Heexplained 
that his musical critic had just taken his 
toys and moved over to the tents of the 
enemy, the Evening Sphere, and that by a 
heaven-sent chance he’d come across my 
thing in Life. And he said that it was so 
like the caitiff’s own stuff that he was mor- 
tally afraid that my signature was a nom 
de plume.” 

“Did he like it?” 

“Did he like it? My good girl, he said 
that, cold, tired business man though he 
was, before he was halfway through it he 
broke down and wept like a baby. He gave 
me his word of honor that it couldn’t have 
been worse if the deserter had written it 
himself. And he offered me the job, and I 
took it.” 

“But did he know how you felt about 
music?” 

“Rather! He told me that though he was 
passionately devoted to music himself— 
played the mouth organ, in fact, better 
than anyone over fifty in upper Park Ave- 
nue—he wouldn’t let it come between us. 
And he never has. Whenever he’d catch me 
looking too congealed with misery, he’d 
send me off for a week in South Carolina or 
Virginia or Canada to take it out on a few 
trout or wild ducks, or else he’d raise my 
salary. Nicest fellow I ever knew—I hon- 
estly hate to leave him.” 

“Oh,” commented the other hater of 
sweet songs, frankly elated, “are you going 
to leave him?” 
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“T have left him—at 9:54 last night. 
How can I live here and make the 10:15 
train every night in the middle of a per- 
formance?” 

““Oh,’”’ commented the lady again, the 
elation becoming slightly franker, ‘‘are you 
going to live here?” 

“‘T am living here—since 1:55 last night. 
What kind of work could I do so that I 
would be sure of making the 5:52?” 

“Tt would have to be something pretty 
near the station,’ she said helpfully. 
“Could you mix soda water, do you 
think?”’ 

“Candidly, I doubt whether my heart 
would be init. This time I want to pick-out 
my life work carefully.’ And perhaps I’d 
better be about it. Would it be impolite to 
help you up on White Wings and speed you 
on your way?” 

Reddy looked startled but obliging. “‘ Are 
you all through with me?” she inquired. 
The pale spring sunlight set little flames 
dancing in her bright hair; her voice 
danced, too; she was so beautiful that it 
was ridiculous. 

His hands shook as he helped her into 
the saddle, but his voice was cool and 
casual as ever: 

“Well, not entirely. I want to get a job 
before I settle down to a good long talk— 
say for fifty-five or sixty years. I can catch 
the 8:20 if I hurry, and I’ll be over after 
supper to start that talk. Glad we’re back 
in Banbury Cross, Reddy Ruff?” 

“Yes,” said Reddy Ruff, smiling down 
on him from her high white horse. ‘‘ Pretty 
awfully glad, Nicky Bird.’ 


The transparent April twilight was just 
drifting into dusk when Nick came to lean 
once more against the little picket fence. 
Magic was in the air. It had been hard at 
work in the neglected garden, pulling the 
weeds, stirring the brown earth, setting out 


rows and clumps of sturdy, thrifty green | 


plants. It had even bewitched some of 
them into flowering; he could see the 
jeweled pink of minute daisies and the 
lifted faces of the pansies, beguiling as small 
cross children. It had shined the brass 
knocker on the door and lighted candles be- 
tween frilled muslin curtains and swelled 
lilac buds to fat jade buttons and tempered 
the remote chill of the air to something soft 
and sweet and strange; it had unlatched the 


gate and let spring into Reddy’s garden. 


And now it was opening the green door and 
letting Reddy out. 

“You, too, have not been idle!” said 
Nick across the gate. “I’ve not got the 
wrong house, have I?” 

“T’m dead!’’ wailed the red-headed 
ghost convincingly, sinking to rest on the 
lowest step. ‘I’ve worked harder than bees 
or dogs or ants or any of those things that 
are supposed to work hard. Did 
you get the job?” 

“T got the job,” said Nick, arrogant satis- 
faction illuminating his honest counte- 
nance. ‘‘Can I sell you any nice fresh 
Parmachene Belles this evening?”’ 

“‘Oh, Nick!” breathed Reddy reverently. 
“Not trout flies?” 

“As I’m a sinner!” gloated the eminent 
critic. ‘I’ve got a perfectly splendid execu- 
tive position for any ambitious young fellow 
who wants to stay right where he is for 
forty years, selling trout flies and rods and 
hooks and sinkers and lines and appur- 
tenances and thingumbobs for Babbing- 
ton Fisk at an absolutely princely salary— 
well, possibly we'd better call it ducal. To- 
morrow morning. Three blocks from the 
station. Is there a Santa Claus or isn’t 
there?”’ 

“Oh, there is, there is!”” agreed the fer- 
vent Reddy. ‘Oh, Nick, how wonderful! 
What a world!” 

“Think of being paid to talk about fish- 
ing, for eight hours a day!” said Nicky sol- 
emnly. “Great cats, it isn’t credible!” He 
paused in the midst of his exultations and 
cast a piercing glance at the white shadow 
on the doorstep. ‘‘It’s too good to be true— 
there’s a catch in it somewhere. Reddy, 
will you look me in the eye and swear that 
you don’t like music?” 
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AND why? Because the chain 
you have been wearing across 
your vest loses its efficiency 
when you transfer your watch 
to your trousers pocket. 


What you need during 
these vestless days which are 
right upon us is the Simmons 
Slip-on Belt Chain. Have you 
seen it?—there’s nothing 
quite like it. The chain itself 
is long enough to reach grace- 
fully from belt to watch 
pocket. It fits securely on 
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the watch readily accessible. 
Nothing could be neater, 
nothing more serviceable. 
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“T despise it!’’ said the late pride of the 
Metropolitan roundly and indignantly. 
“What’s the matter with you? D’you 
think you’re the only person that has any 
sense?” 

“Not any kind of music whatsoever, so 
help you heaven?” 

Reddy looked guilty but courageous. 
“Oh, well,” she murmured defensively, 
“brass bands.” 

“Aha, me too! The nice whiny little 
kind all made up of fat walrus-whiskered 
gentlemen yowling Ach, du lieber Augustin 
through their brass noses, and the huge 
military kind prancing along to Hands 
Across the Sea, and 4 

“What about hand organs in April?” in- 
quired Reddy cautiously, advancing to- 
ward the gate. 

“Girl, I dote on every turn of their han- 
dle. How about a good string orchestra, 
playing From the Viennese Woods and 
Voices of Spring and the Blue Danube?” 

“They always make me fall in love— 
always!’”” murmured the impressionable 
diva dreamily. “And so good they make me 
feel—you can’t think—so good and exalted 
that I can feel myself floating straight away 
through the top of my head, and most 
frightfully anxious to have someone kiss 
me.” She caught a look of such concen- 
trated interest on the expressive counte- 
nance of her childhood’s playmate that she 
continued hastily: “And calliopes in circus 
parades and almost any old kind of music 
if it’s far away across water—guitars, you 
know, and accordions and—and perfectly 
horrible close harmony and mouth organs— 
and that’s all.” 

“Absolutely all?” 

“‘ Ab-so-lute-ly !”’ 

“No little hidden passion for Bohemian 
folk songs or string quartets or Stravin- 
sky?” 

The lady shivered dramatically and put 
her fingers in her ears. ; 

“Reddy,” said Nick softly, “what’s that 
I hear? Listen!” 

“That’s a lot of little frogs,” replied the 
listener obligingly. “They’re down in Jor- 
dan’s marsh; and a tree toad—he’s in the 
elm tree—and Aunt Em Bennett calling 
that bad cat Pompey, and the squeak is Mr. 
Bunty’s new lawn mower.” 

“Reddy,” said Nick, “you aren’t listen- 
ing at all, and it’s coming nearer every 
minute. Listen!” 

Reddy, remote and enchanted in the 
gathering dusk, cocked a docile, shining 
head. 

“That’s all,” she said regretfully. 

“Tone deaf !’’ commiserated Nick. ‘Poor 
child, I might almost say stone deaf. 
Reddy, Reddy, listen! Don’t you hear the 
Blue Danube?” 

Even in the twilight, it was gratifyingly 
easy to note the rosy flames that enveloped 
the unsuspecting Reddy. She moved 
swiftly back from the gate in the white 
picket fence just as Nick moved toward it. 
“Certainly not!’ she replied with star- 
tled emphasis. Nick gave the gate an ex- 
perimental little shake and she retreated up 
the flagged path toward the green door, re- 
marking with more dignity than assurance, 
“You needn’t do that—it’s locked.” She 
paused long enough to add severely, “You 
ought to look out for this kind of thing. 
Remember what happened to old Black 
Joe.” 

“He went to heaven,’’-said Nick. “'That’s 
just the other side of a gate too. Besides, 
these aren’t any angel voices. This is just 
a string orchestra somewhere, playing the 
Blue Danube. Reddy, open the 
gate.” 

“You must be mad,” remarked Reddy 
unsympathetically, her hand on the handle 
of the green door—‘‘stark, staring mad. 
Anyone could tell that wasn’t the Blue 
Danube!”’ She pushed the door open and 
paused just long enough to toss the atten- 
tive Nick a lovely, contemptuous little grin. 
“Anyone could tell it was Voices of Spring!” 
said Reddy Ruff, and whisked so rapidly 
through the door that it looked like a trick. 


Mr. Bird leaned heavily on the gate, pale 
and slightly groggy with excitement. He 
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was obviously thinking of what he was 
going to say next. 


The sun had been up for exactly two 
hours, attending to various household tasks 
of drying dew, opening flowers, shoving 
birds out of their nests, and variously agi- 
tating bumblebees, kittens and babies, 
when the green door flew open and Reddy 
Ruff, clothed in the intolerable virtue of 
early risers and a leaf-green smock, sallied 
forth to inspect her favorite world. She 
was accompanied by a large, businesslike 
brown wicker basket, a small, unbusiness- 
like white dog and an insane black kitten. 
The care-free procession was halfway down 
the path before the leader halted with an 
exclamation of acute and unfeigned amaze- 
ment. 

“For merey sake!’’ she cried in- 
adequately. ‘‘ Nicholas Bird!”’ 

Nicholas Bird—for indeed it was no 
other—acknowledged this salutation with a 
gracious wave of the hand. 

“And you have taken your time, I must 
say!” he remarked, pensively but cordially. 

Miss Ruff ignored this irrelevant greet- 
ing. ‘Will you be good enough to tell me 
why you’re hanging over my fence at this 
hour of the morning?” she inquired en- 
ergetically. 

“Reddy,” said the fence hanger gently, 
“that carping tone ill becomes you. Well 
you know why I’m hanging over it—well!”” 

“TI can’t think what’s got into you,” she 
said, somewhat disingenuously. “How 
long have you been here?” 

_ “Too long—too long. What time should 
you say that it was now? Don’t bother 
about the minutes, I’m dealing in hours— 
cycles—eras.”’ 

“It’s seven o’clock.”’ 

“Seven?’’ Mr. Bird performed an in- 
tricate series of calculations on the fence 
pickets. ‘‘ Nine—ten—eleven—eleven hours 
and a half,” he announced with modest 
pride. 

“Eleven hours and a half!” echoed 
Reddy. “Nicholas Bird, you don’t mean 
to tell me that you’ve been standing there 
all night?” 

“Don’t I?” inquired Nick mildly. 
“Haven’t 1?” 

Reddy stood staring at him with eyes as 
round as the kitten’s. Finally, with a 
gesture that eloquently conveyed the in- 
adequacy of speech, she unlatched the gate 
and held it open. Nicholas, his manner a 
model of amiable discretion, entered 
promptly. 

“Can’t I hold the basket?” he inquired 
deferentially. 

Reddy transferred it mechanically. ‘I 
was going to get some pansies—for break- 
fast,” she explained, moving and speaking 
as gently as one in a trance. 

“Nothing nicer,” agreed Nick cordially. 
“Light, appetizing, succulent. Do you 
take ’em straight, or with cream and 
sugar?” 

“But I won’t bother about them now,” 
continued Reddy in that same subdued 
small voice. “The coffee must be almost 
ready, and the muffins. Tibby can fix some 
pancakes in a minute, and there’s peach 
marmalade. Are you sure that you aren’t 
going to faint or anything? Isn’t the basket 
too heavy?”’ 

“Not empty. If there were roses—well, 
possibly it’s just as well that we aren’t 
going to bother about roses. And after all, 
pancakes aren’t so bad, not with plenty of 
butter and a little more sirup and some 
good old bacon browned to a crisp; of 
course they aren’t roses, but they aren’t to 
be sneezed at.” 

“Tibby,” said Reddy to the amazed and 
angular handmaid who greeted them on the 
threshold, ‘Mr. Bird is going to stay for 
breakfast. We’ll have pancakes and muffins 
and bacon and—and any eggs, Nick?” 

“No, no,” said Nick magnanimously. 
“No eggs. Or at any rate, not many. Not 
more than three at the outside. Done 
about three and three-quarter minutes— 
and when I say ‘about,’ I mean that if 
they’re done more than three minutes and 
forty-six seconds or under three minutes 
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and forty-four seconds, they’re a tot. 
as far as'I’m concerned. You can ju 
“em out and throw ’em in the ash o| 

The handmaid bestowed on him g 
but belligerent glance that boded 
good for the eggs and withdrew doy 
narrow hall. Reddy motioned him in| 
long low room that was living 700), 
dining room and library and bette 
her dreams. | 

“Sit there,’ she said. “No, don’ 
for once in your life. I’ll get anoth 
and saucer and some plates. Keep 

He leaned back contentedly in the 
winged chair, so serenely gay in its 
Portuguese chintz, watching Reddy’ 
hands choose exactly the right ay 
saucer from the assortment that 
dim green cupboard like a great no 
What an incredibly nice roo 
mortal thing in it was absolutely 
shapeless friendliness of the 
the tidiness of the little fat 
the faded silver of the tea-ch 
walls, the wavering light ¢ 
tarnished mirrors—which were 
doing their duty as pictures too 
careful studies of little churches 
willows, little boats on blue 
gentlemen and ladies saying f 
ever in long-lost gardens, 

Even with no roses for b 
room was full of flowers—fi 
ing up the bell pulls, bloom 
faded hook rugs, blossoming ly 
dim gold frames—Friendship’ Off 
and Love’s Garlands decorously clus 
on the round stool in front of the fi| 
which the fat black kitten, Cricket, 
promptly flopped in a frenzy of drowsi 
clutched in stiff bouquets in the gli 
paws of the bucolic couple on the Pen | 
vania Dutch dower chest. He gaye a: 
of pleasure. It was gayer and fresher : 
kinder than a garden, that quiet room| 
cause the flowers in it had been bloomi): 
many years to enchant tired eyes. | 
there wasn’t a single thing in it that d| 
look as though it had been born for the | 
cial place that it occupied. He twitche| 
chair a little in order to be able to rey | 
its full sweep—and sucked in his br! 
with an appalled sound. 

Reddy lifted her head from her tas’ 
resetting the breakfast table for two 
she was going about with all the intent 
of a good, conscientious little girl. 

“What’s the matter?” she inquired | 
iously. 
Nick wrenched his eyes with a Vit| 
effort from the object crouched in the d | 
est corner of the room. i} 

‘‘Matter? Not a thing in the world! | 

He could still see it—a small, inoffen: 
affair of rosewood, decently old-fashio . 
and demure. It looked exactly as inof| 
sive to him as an infernal machine. | 


———— 


in 


“You sounded as though something I 
you.” ; H 
Nick laughed an airy disclaimer. | 
hadn’t hurt him any more than a poke?! 
a twist from a red-hot poisoned dagger. | 

“Must have been the Cricket—he s¥/ 
lowed a grasshopper on the way Up ’ 
path. . . . Nice room, Reddy.” 

“Yes,” agreed Reddy contentedly, pe’ 
ing into the blameless depths of the | 
pink-luster teapot. ‘It’s a—it’s a im 
fully nice room. D’you like those Stail 
shire pug dogs? Or are they pug d 

“T don’t see what leads you to | 
so,” said Nick. He could still see th | 
keys of the thing grinning at him fromt 
corner like a lot of nasty yello 
“They’re superb, of course; but ing: 
me, I’d call ’em pigs. . Going mn 
music again, Reddy?” 

““Music?”’ repeated Reddy, as one mi 
cry, “Ipecac!” “What in the world 
you talking about?” i 

“The old family piano seems to h# 
emerged from the moth balls.” / eI 

“Oh, that! Well, I needed some 
dark and solid in that corner to balance 


| dower chest, and Nina’s piano was stu 


under the eaves in the attic, and it real, 
isn’t a bad color at all, and that funny 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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N choosing the particular system that is to 

bring the recognized advantages of elec- 
tric refrigeration to your home, this is to be 
remembered: Kelvinator is the oldest do- 
mestic electric refrigeration. Its perform- 
ance, since 1914, in thousands of homes, is a 
guarantee of its performance in your home. 


idence covers seven or eight 
ine Kelvinator. Itis diffi- 
rue that anything could 
valloyed comfort and sat- 
anthe Kelvinator I have.’’ 
(Name on request) 
There is a Kelvinator to fit your present refrigerator 


K, ELV LN Ay ORO RaPiO ReA T LON 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
2050 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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The Season's 


Smartest Hostery 
ForMen 


invisibly reinforced all over 


ERE are the newest col- 
ors, the season’s smart- 
est patterns, designed by 
master stylists for men who 
know the importance of the 
little things in correct dress. 


And the best part of it is 
(for the most perfectly 
styled hosiery ceases to be 
smart the moment a hole ap- 
pears), this light weight, 
sheer, trim fitting hosiery is 
Bi-Spun—the amazing new 
process which invisibly re- 
inforces the entire sock, add- 
ing months of extra wear. 


Bi-Spun Trufab Hosiery 
is sold by most good shops. 
It is guaranteed to give 
more satisfaction than 
you expect. 

The prices 35¢ to 2 | 
range from 


CLimax Hosiery MILis 


Founded 1902 Athens, Georgia 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


Wvu-Fab 


HOSIERY FOR MEN 


fj 1 
| 


By reinforcing 
every thread, 
without added 
weightor bulk, 
the neglected 
area is elimi- 
nated from 
Bi-Spun Tru- 


fab Hosiery. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
square shape—anyway, anything as small 
as that doesn’t look like a piano to me! The 
only kind I know looks like half an acre of 
black minors on legs.’’ 

““Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much,’”’ said Nick in what he sincerely 
thought was a pleasantly bantering tone, 
and was actually much the voice in which 
an upright judge might sentence a particu- 
larly vile criminal to be hanged by the neck 
until dead. ‘‘ That funny little square thing 
looks the very spit and image of an opening 
wedge to me.”’ 

“Opening wedge to what?” inquired 
Reddy, her voice suddenly as belligerent as 
her hair. 

“Opening wedge to the door behind 
which lie the lights—the lights and the mu- 
sic, my child. And what could be fairer, at 
that? No one but an inspired idiot would 
have dreamed for a moment that that door 
was going to stay locked forever! Why, 
you’ve been bred and fed on color and 
glamour and glitter and excitement since 
you were in short skirts! You’d be the 
eighth wonder of the world if they weren’t 
the very breath of your life! This nice, pas- 
toral, little episode is just going to last long 
enough to teach you the value of contrast— 
you know, like the well-timed pause while 
the audience holds its breath and you get 
yours before the great, incredible, climactic, 
supertrill of the evening. Oh, the whole 
thing’s as inevitable as the alphabet! Don’t 
tell me!” 

“Well, I do tell you!” cried the lady who 
was being thus dispassionately put in her 
place on the other side of the door. Her 
breath was coming in little hot pants and 
there was a hurricane blowing up behind 
either serene gray eye and a cyclone behind 
her teeth that made them chatter a little 
already. ‘I do tell you—I tell you that 
you’re an abominable conceited snip, sit- 
ting up there sneering and sneering!” It 
was frightful to be so meagerly equipped as 
to vocabulary in the real crises of life. 
What other word was there that meant 
sneering? She couldn’t even say it as fero- 
ciously as she wanted to because of those 
dreadful chattering teeth, and she had to 
hurry, because she was going to cry. 
“Sneering at me because you think that 
you're the only person in this world that 
has the right not to like music or to have 
any sense! You haven’t got any sense at 
all. You’re crazy! No, don’t you dare to 
say anything; you’ve talked enough to last 
you for the rest of your natural life, even if 
you live to be a hundred!” She was weep- 
ing passionately, and so disdainful of her 
tears that she scorned to humor them with 
a handkerchief; her sole concession was to 
lick them off the corners of her lips with the 
briefest flick of her tongue whenever she 
felt that she was going under for the third 
time. ‘I loathe music! I despise it! It 
isn’t my fault that my throat opens up one 
way and my palate dangles down another, 
iSite ls it? 

She tore by the stupefied Nick like the 
well-known streak of lightning, flinging her- 
self on Nina’s rosewood piano and banging 
down its lid with a violence that wrung 
from it a yelp of protest. The nice little 
brass key squeaked in the nice little brass 
lock, and Reddy, standing on tiptoe to 
reach the pewter urn on the bracket above 
her, hurled it frenziedly into its depths. 

“There!” she panted at the petrified 
gentleman who had unleashed the whirl- 
wind. “And that’s that! And if you ever 
catch me taking that beastly thing out and 
opening that piano and touching those 
keys, you’ll know that you’re right and I’m 
wrong. You needn’t wait to hear what I’ll 
be singing—I’ll be singing good-by to 
everything I’ve ever wanted in my life—to 
peace and honesty and quietness and kind- 

ness—good-by to Banbury Cross.” 

“Reddy,” said Nick, rising from the 
winged chair and pushing the distracted 
lady into it, “don’t sing it—don’t sing it 
ever—ever. Reddy, don’t ery.” 

Reddy, as does every proper lady when 
thus admonished, wept with renewed vio- 
lence. 
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“You want me to go away. You want 
me to!” 

“Reddy, listen. I’m so burned up with 
terror that you'll get bored here, that you’ll 
get tired here, that I can’t sleep at night. 
Reddy, what are you going to find here to 
keep you from getting bored? You’ve had 
everything, you’ve done everything—what 
are you going to do here?”’ 

How did you tell a girl that she was your 
heart and your soul and your life? How did 
you tell a girl that you loved her? 

“Tm going to make things,’ wept 
Reddy, fierce and defiant and incoherent. 
“Not noises—things. I’ve never made any- 
thing but noises in my life. Well, just you 
wait! Things you can touch and taste and 
see and smell—cherry pies and gingham 
dresses and fires and gardens with peas and 
clove pinks and mint and crab-apple jelly 
and red mittens and patchwork quilts and 
raspberry shrub and ——”’ 

Nick, kneeling beside the great winged 
chair, put his arms around her. If he never 
let go of her, she couldn’t ever get away. 

“Reddy,” he begged in a desperate whis- 
per—‘‘ Reddy, make them for me, Reddy.” 

“Oh, Nick, you ghastly donkey!” wept 
his Reddy, clutching at him like a terrified 
child. “Who did you think that I was go- 
ing to make them for?’”’ 


He could feel his heart quickening as he 
tramped up the little street under the gold 
canopy of the elms, scuffling his feet 
through the damp carpet of the fallen leaves 
as exultantly as any schoolboy. It was 
good to be alive, better to be in love, best, 
best to be homeward bound to lamplight 
and firelight and a red-headed girl who 
laughed like an enchanted child at your 
poorest jokes and turned fierce as a badg- 
ered kitten under skillful teasing. 

He pulled the coat up higher about his 
ears; it was quite still, but cold as—well, 
cold as a November twilight in New Eng- 
land. There was a good little moon, a 
thread of a thing, pure silver against a sky 
green and clear as sea water. Through his 
thick, comforting gloves he could feel the 
sleek chilliness of the two red apples in his 
right pocket and the reassuring crackle of 
the bag of hot chestnuts in his left. They 
could have a go at them after supper, pile 
the cushions high in front of the fire; no 
one had ever yet invented anything better 
than the floor to sit on, especially if you 
could brace your back against a winged 
chair and swing all the loveliness in the 
world into the circle of your arm. 

Safe behind the chestnuts he could feel 
the slim elegance of the new book of poems 
of that incredible English youngster who 
wrote as though he were Thomas Hardy’s 
grandfather and who wasn’t old enough to 
be his grandson. They could have a go at 
that, too, if they felt sturdy enough to laugh 
down his hollow music. Or there was the 
puzzle that they hadn’t finished—what in 
God’s name was amorphous fungoid growth 
in four letters? Or even accounts weren’t 
so bad. It was as good as any trick to 
watch her add up a column four times and 
get four separate and distinct results, tri- 
umphant as Columbus discovering America 
each time. Or they could talk. Oh, 
blessed, blessed to sit there with the fire- 
light falling all about, with that bright hair 
warm beneath your cheek, and with that 
slim magic quiet against your heart, talk- 
ing, talking, talking, until the crystal clock 
on the mantel sang its warning twelve 
times over. 

He drew a long breath of the sharp air, 
quickening his stride. Those last five min- 
utes, blowing out the lamps, tucking the 
fat black Cricket into its scarlet basket, 
scattering embers of the fire—they were 
almost the best of all. 

That last minute—that minute before 
they locked their bright-green door—that 
minute when they opened it wide to let the 
night and the wind and the stars rush in— 
that minute would still be something jto 
remember when they were old and tired of 
so much happiness. 

Nick cleared the ditch at a bound, the 
road in two more, and swung around the 
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last corner. There it stood, whi 
twilight, with all its paned window. 
pretty and comforting and abgy 
house on a Christmas card, Re 
right; the two box trees in the rou 
tubs looked absolutely peerless. T 
a necessity, not a luxury. What a 
It was so still that he could hear } 
express to Boston blowing its w, 
Candle Corners, far, far away, thir | 
and thrilling. What was it that. 
train at night more mysterious ani 
tic than a coach and four? There y, 
of stars out now; a cluster of th 
bright as diamonds over the white | 
the church steeple. He leaned ag) | 
gate for a minute, listening toa dog 
out its heart in the distance and |) 
his own incredible, his simply stu; 
luck. In another minute he would | 
again—he would have her forever, 
the gate swing to, and even befor | 
clicked behind him he knew that 
lost her. 
She was singing! The windoy 
closed, but he could hear her quite ¢| 
the hushed magic of her voice dri 
past him through locked door anc| 
window, away, away, beyond thelit 
beyond the speeding train, bey: | 
stairway. He leaned his head aga} 
bright-green door, the door that was/ 
in their happiness, and someone dee | 
him sobbed. Not he; grown mend| 
except in books; it was a cheated ai| 
fied child, alone in the darkness, || 
tered that shameless sound of des| 
Oh, he should have known! Thi)! 
that didn’t last. Something in h| 
known all the time. Sometimesin t]| 
he had waked up, listening, li 
straining his ears to catch the soun|| 
breath, that light, joyous, eyel| 
breath, coming and going as peacefl ' 
good child’s. Not until he heard i) 
he turn on his side, and sink deep, di 
sleep, safe once more. She had st| 
there, his miracle. Well, now she wi. 
He lifted his head, fumbling for t| 
He knew it, had always known it. | 
the keys in the world could lock in 
ness. Bolts and bars could not hold 
second, once it was on the wing. St) 
there in the darkness, he had felt it bi! 
him, careless and triumphant and ml 
its swift journey toward the stal| 
pushed the door open and went in. | 
The lamplight was as warm and || 
the fire, the firelight was kind and Wi 
the lamp. They made a pool of ¢| 
gold about her as she sat before th} 
piano, very straight in her amber fro) 
little wheels of burnished copper §| 
against her cheeks. Her head wa: 
over the ivory keys; he could see th) 
ing in it, fine and straight and wl; 
Reddy. If he were an old, blind, } 
man, he could still warm himself wi| 
memory of Reddy’s hair. | 
She did not lift her head, even w!| 
had come quite close to her; she | 
even lift her eyes. If Gabriel had blo| 
trumpet in her ears, she would have | 
nothing but hertsong. 
Reddy sang, her voice a thread of | 
in the quiet room: 


“By, baby bunting, daddy's gone a-hi 
To get a little rabbit skin 
To wrap the baby bunting in. 


| 
| 
By, baby bunting ——” } 
Something was rocking im the it 
bright room to that foolish little t! 
perhaps it was the world—perhaps 
his heart—perhaps —— He bent for’ 
and kissed the smooth part in the sh 
hair, a small, fierce, careful kiss. Ho 
you tell someone that you loved her s¢’ 
it nearly killed you? No good—no 1’ 
You didn’t—not ever. er 
“Oh!” said the most famous sopra 
the age. “Well—well, I was just ty! 
over. Pretty good tune, wouldn 
say?” 3 
“Only good tune I ever heard in : 
said the most eminent critic. 


if 


» side of the special section of deck 
ed for Midnight Pictures Corpora- 
‘ne., of Birmingham, Alabama, Law- 
cans Chew was lumbering through a 
sf deck tennis with Exotic Hines, the 
sman, and from the exclusive cabin- 
promenade came the toe-tickling 
, of Professor Aleck Champagne’s 
pony Orchestra dispensing special 
music for the younger crowd. 
}the thing which arrested Florian’s 
jon was & conference between Edwin 
) Fizz, second director, and Forcep 
i | the company’s author. They were 
on steamer chairs and were poring 
ie thumbed pages of a script. Near 
vas a camera and the remains of what 
- marvelously like a set. Florian 
| his president. . 
jat them fellers is doin’?”’ he in- 
peerin’ to start shootin’ a pitcher.” 
ah? ” 
vthin’ else—right on board this noble 
sr, Ev’ybody in the fust class which 
(we was on board was askin’ how was 
i’ pitchers made, so us gotten the idea 
a pitcher on board. The cap’n give 
mission, an’ we has got the run of the 
takin’ scenes; an’ when we shoots, 
white folks comes an’ watches. For- 
{3 just finished his story.” 
shought you said a’ready you had 
ee 
ist testin’ the cam’ra fo’ light an’ so 
| Exotic Hines says he understan’s 
tin’ now, an’ this afternoon we starts 
2% 
it a good funny story?” 
arvelious. All about a feller an’ a gal, 
jis a sailor on a steamer an’ she’s a 
ger, an’ he’s always fallin’ down 
san’ gittin’ into trouble, an’ finely the 
ieaptured by pirates an’ he has got to 
ne plank; but he falls into a lifeboat 
‘1 of the water an’ climbs back up a 
in’ then him an’ the villain has a reg- 
tht in a ring with gloves an’ a referee 
:ything, an’ the gal is the referee, an’ 
one of ’em is gwine git knocked out, 
lr standin’ in the front of the boat, 
” 
lao plays this hero?’’ questioned 
0. 
jus Randall.” 
1! Him?” 
‘h. Him.” 
"!? Florian moved disgustedly away. 
shad Opus’ luck an’ my brains, I’d 
:offee in bed ev’y mawnin’.”’ 
(y Clump and Glorious Fizz, the two 
ine stars, mounted the companion- 
nd disappeared on the cabin-class 
. Florian followed timidly. The pas- 
is, lolling around enjoying the placid, 
Iny weather of the southern route, 
ti Florian with pleasant smiles, and 
appey commenced to perceive that a 
le had been wrought during his so- 
loelow decks. 
ame to him that the Midnight Pic- 
‘Corporation, Inc., was exceedingly 
ir on the Napoli and that a very 
il dispensation had been made which 
lly opened to them all the decks of 
sp. The traveling Thespians were po- 
lendly and respectful. Florian trailed 
‘und of music and saw Aleck Cham- 
1s orchestra in full panoply on the 
tard promenade deck. Those who 
10t dancing were listening eagerly, 
ren while Mr. Slappey watched, a col- 
. of no mean proportions was taken 
il delivered to the professor. 
| orchestra returned to the place 
| President Orifice R. Latimer was 
‘ag, and into his hands Aleck deliv- 
ne full amount of the money collected. 
’s face beamed. 
eckon I wasn’t a genus to think of 
“you boys along, eh? You pays fo’ 
$ all over Europe.” 
uestionably, the commencement of 
icture venture had been blessed with 
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success. The members of the troupe were 
smiling happily. The sea had lost whatever 
terrors it may have originally held; Eu- 
rope, the unknown, was yet many days dis- 
tant, and right now the enterprise appeared 
to be a great and glorious picnic. 

That afternoon actual shooting was 
started on The Sea Squawk, Midnight’s 
first maritime comedy. The leading ac- 
tors donned the habiliments of slapstick 
and assembled on the boat deck, where the 
sun was brightest. Grouped near the wire- 
less room were virtually all the two hundred 
cabin passengers, wide-eyed, laughing and 
eager. Few of them had ever seen pictures 
in the making, and none had viewed the 
manufacture of slapstick. 

With J. Cesar Clump actively in charge, 
Eddie Fizz assisting and Forcep Swain 
holding script, the first scene was rehearsed. 
Under Clump’s tutelage, Spokane G. Wash- 
ington, a very large and ebony person who 
was cast in the role of assistant villain, sped 
along the deck and dived into a lifeboat 
from which the canvas covering had been 
removed. Nosooner had he concealed him- 
self than Opus Randall, the hero, and the 
fair Sicily Clump strolled along and seated 
themselves in steamer chairs immediately 
beside the lifeboat. Trailing them was 
Welford Potts, the arch villain. Welford 
lolled jealously near by, well within camera 
range, and writhed while Opus courted the 
pulchritudinous Sicily—with more than a 
small measure of success. 

Opus bent over the lady, and at the same 
moment Spokane Washington reached over 
the side of the lifeboat and walloped him 
with a stuffed club. Opus, amazed, hunted 
for the assaulter. Several times this hap- 
pened, much to the glee of the spectators 
and also of Welford Potts, the villain. Fi- 
nally Opus, not understanding what was 
happening to him, but suspecting Welford 
Potts of connivance, rushed after the wiry 
little actor, and the first portion of a wild 
chase ensued. The action was fast, furious 
and hilarious. The cabin passengers voted 
this the most interesting thing that had 
ever occurred on a transatlantic liner and 
sought all manner of information. One 
group cornered Forcep Swain and into this 
group Florian Slappey edged. 

“Tf they is anythin’ you gemmun an’ 
ladies crave to know, Ise happy to es- 
plain,’”’ he volunteered. 

They deserted Forcep and crowded about 
this slender, dapper little colored man. 
Questions cascaded from their lips, and the 
answers—sometimes accurate—came glibly 
and convincingly. Florian extended him- 
self. He resented the enormous strides 
which had been made during the period of 
his mal de mer and he sought earnestly to 
establish himself as an important personage. 
One of the passengers inquired his official 
position and Florian shrugged. 

“‘T is ginral adwiser fo’ these folks,’ he 
vouchsafed. “‘ You see, most of them ain’t 
hahdly ever been out of the United States 
befo’, an’ they figgered I was indispense- 
ful.” 

“You certainly seem to know a great 
deal.” 

“Some folks say I ain’t so dumb.” 

“And you seem very willing to explain.” 


“‘Splainin’ things is the fondest labor I is. 


of. So any time you-all craves to know 
somethin’, just ask Florian Slappey. He’s 
at yo’ service fust, last an’ fo’most, and 
don’t desire nothin’ so much as that you 
should have a real bun voyage.” 

Florian attained the desired popularity 
with remarkable suddenness. The passen- 
gers warmed to this willing, knowing young 
man who spoke with the voice of authority 
and yet who seemed never to labor. What- 
ever they wished to know, Florian told 
them. Hekept them posted as to what prog- 
ress the story was making, what would be 
the next day’s shots; he imparted to them 
delicious little inside secrets of the com- 
pany’s career in the treacherous field of two- 
reel motion-picture production. Within 


three days it had become generally under- 
stood that Florian Slappey was the clearing 
house for information. He seemed never to 
tire of answering queries; there was no 
effort too great for him to make if it tended 
to please the passengers. 

Even the ship’s officers liked Florian and 
accorded him special privileges. He was 
taken on the bridge and given instructions 
in navigation; they conducted him to the 
engine room; and it was through Florian 
that the chief steward arranged to send 
special delicacies from the cabin dining 
room to the table of the Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Inc. 

But there was a large and ugly fly in the 
ointment of Florian’s contentment. The 
feud between himself and the ponderous 
Opus Randall stood with the balance over- 
whelmingly in favor of Opus, and the fat 
actor was not permitting any member of 
the Midnight organization to forget the 
fact. He recounted frequently and at 
length the manner by which he had ac- 
quired Florian’s last hundred dollars in 
New York, and never tired of telling of 
Florian’s beseechment for a ride in his taxi 
the morning the Napoli had sailed. Florian 
squirmed and swore vengeance, but even 
his supreme popularity with the cabin pas- 
sengers did not remove the bitterness from 
the drink he quaffed daily. After all, Opus 
was the star of the current production and 
as such was of paramount interest to the 
spectators. 

And so for hours on end Florian lounged 
against the rail, staring across the broad ex- 
panse of tossing ocean in the effort to con- 
coct a revenge that would humble Opus and 
still his boasting once and for all. But the 
glimmer of hope, when it came, did not orig- 
inate in Mr. Slappey’s fertile brain. It 
grew out of a conversation with a banking 
gentleman from Des Moines. 

This gentleman was discussing with Flor- 
ian the great work that Midnight had 
done to relieve the tedium of a nine-day 
journey and announced that he spoke for 
the passengers in wishing to express their 
appreciation. 

““Oh!”’ commented Florian. ‘‘ You feels 
like us’n had he’ped you-all enjoy yo’- 
se’ves?”’ 

“We certainly do. 
way ” 

“‘Scuse me a minute, white folks, I 
craves to contemplate an idea.” 

The idea had been born, and now it took 
shape rapidly. Florian sought Forcep 
Swain, the author. 

“Brother Swain,” he inquired, ‘‘ain’t it 
true that this pitcher, The Sea Squawk, 
which is now bein’ took, ends up in a prize 
fight?”’ 

“Tt is not nothing else, Florian.” 

“Who fights?”’ 

“Opus Randall and Spokane Washing- 
ton.” 

“How much fight is it gwine be?” 

Forcep’s lips twisted into a quizzical grin. 
“Scenario says it ought to be a real combat. 
Long as they are willing to hit each other, I 
guess.” 

“H’m! They gwine have a regalar ring 
an’ all?” 

“Yeh. And Sicily Clump is the referee.” 

“Good!” Florian turned away. “See 
you later.” 

“What are you transporting to do?” 

“Nothin’. On’y, between I an’ you, I 
got the idea Spokane Washington could 
give Opus Randall an awful lickin’ if he 
had a mind to.” 

Mr. Slappey’s next conference was with 
J. Cesar Clump. Mr. Clump’s sympathies 
were all with Florian, and he confessed 
that, as a director of good pictures, he 
would not be at all averse to injecting some 
genuine action into the fight scene: “Fo” or 
five roun’s of slammin’ away would be aw- 
ful int’restin’. An’ we could pick out all the 
best parts an’ cut the film down to them. 
Besides, all these white folks would be 
int’rested.”’ 


And if there is any 
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“Uh-huh,” agreed Florian cryptically. 
“Tha’s ezackly what I was thinkin’.”’ 

Spokane G. Washington declared himself 
more than willing to inject a bit of paprika 
into the motion-picture battle. 

“Ol’ Opus Randall is too dawg-gone 
uppity anyhow,” he commented bitterly. 
“Just ‘cause I plays the pianner in the or- 
chestra, he keeps tellin’ me how I should 
act. I guess when I gits him into the ring 
with me, I’ll act a-plenty, an’ fust thing I 
does is to bust him right in the mouf so he 
cain’t tell me nothin’.”’ 

“Fine! An’ hit him in the ear, too, will 
you?” 

“Whaffo’ the ear?” 

“So he can’t heah when the referee 
counts ten.” 

During the balance of that afternoon 
Florian was not to be seen. For five 
hours he sat in his cabin, hard at work. 

First he secured a number of sheets of 
the ship’s best stationery. These he cut to 
the size of tickets and on each he painstak- 
ingly lettered: 


BoxxING MATCH 
[To A Finnish] 


Starring Mr. Fatty Randall. 
Ring Will Be on the Hatchway 
In Front of Promenade Deck Where 
You Can See Good for 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EAcH 
First COLLORED BoxxInc Matcu Ever Fit 
IN THE MEDITIRRANIAN SBA, 

The following morning Florian carried 
two hundred of the informal tickets to his 
friend from Des Moines. The eyes of that 
gentleman gleamed and he emitted a large, 
throaty laugh. 

“T say, that’s simply great, Florian. 
Give me your tickets. I’ll undertake to sell 
’em all.” 

“Hot dam! Evy’y one?” 

“Just about. But you must guarantee to 
me personally that this will be a real fight 
to a finish.”’ 

“Cap’n, I sholy does that. You just 
sell them tickets an’ watch what occurs.” 

Florian beamed his way forward to where 
Opus was timidly rehearsing a comedy 
scene on the rigging. He stood grinning at 
the portly star, and Opus’ ire was excited. 

“What you smilin’ at me thataway fo’, 
cullud man?”’ 

“Guess a feller cain’t he’p smilin’ when 
he looks at you, Opus.” 

“Tse funny, ain’t I?” 

“You don’t know how funny youis. It’s 
on’y when you tries to be comical that you 
gits sad.” 

“Well,” snapped Mr. Randall, “I never 
will be as humorous as you was chasin’ 
after my taxi the day us sailed fum New 
Yawk.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you will. B’lieve me, Brother 
Randall, you is fixin’ to become the most 
comicalest spectickle which ever specked.” 

Late that afternoon the gentleman from 
Iowa informed Florian that, almost without 
exception, the cabin passengers had pur- 
chased the tickets for the “finnish boxxing”’ 
match, 

“They were really delighted at the op- 
portunity,’ he explained. “As a matter of 
fact, they’ve been sort of wondering how 
they could show their appreciation.” 

“They suttinly coul’n’t pick no better 
way than buyin’ them tickets.” 

The white gentleman delved into the 
pockets of his knickers and emerged with a 


. fistful of money: “One hundred and fifty 


dollars and seventy-five cents, Florian. 
Count it.” 

“T don’t need to count it, suh. I assepts 
yo’ word as cheerful as I assepts yo’ 
money.” 

Florian was gleeful that night. He stood 
on deck, staring raptly at the phosphorus- 
streaked water hissing from the side of the 
ship. Then he wandered back to the stern 
and gazed at the foaming wake. Far back 
there was America—and Birmingham. 
Ahead lay the vast mystery of Europe. 


Three days hence they would be treading || 


the pavements of Naples, strangers in a 


foreign land. But the last trace of Mr. | 


Slappey’s apprehension had _ vanished. 
Things were not so different after all; his 


tha’s what I suggests.” 


| 
June 12, | 


grudge with Opus Randall was just ay 
portant as it had been in Birminghan} 
brain as schemeful, his vengeance as ce, 
and as subtle. : 

He sought certain friends from who | 
had borrowed money, and, much to 
amazement, paid it back in full, 0} 
Latimer asked where this wealth had { 
from, but Florian was evasive, 

“T got influ’ntial friends, Orifice— | 
all.” 

The following morning dawned in a | 
haze. The ship sighed gently over a gi 
sea which rose and fell evenly in the | 
ground swell. And then the pall lifted| 
far ahead loomed the grimly beautiful {| 
of Spain. Tense excitement gripped | 
passengers and the colored travelers) 
came almost hysterical. 

“Yonder’s Europe!” 

“ Dawg-gone if it ain’t!”’ 

“What you reckon it’s gwine be like’ 

“Shuh! Feller, it ain’t gwine be | 
nothin’ you ever saw. You watch wh 
forecasts.” 

The approach to Spain seemed inte | 
nable. The sun blazed forth, two s) 
steamers bound from Mediterranean p| 
to Bordeaux moved north along the g| 
green coast, a proud barkentine n)| 
boldly toward the Azores, and then ¢ 
appeared far ahead the majestic outlin| 
Gibraltar. 

’ “Yonder’s the big rock.” 

“What big rock?” 

‘Gibraltar, brainless.” 

““What’s it used fo’?”’ Sei | 

“Listen at the foolishment that 1) 
asks. Zif there was anybody who dil 


know that Gibraltar is used fo’ takin’ pi 
ay 
Lunch was of little interest that day, s 


ers of.” 

in the announcement from the ] un 
office that the ship was a trifle late, an¢ 
one ‘except the passengers landing 1) 
would be allowed to go ashore at thefortr. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon the Na | 
swung into the harbor behind the rock; 
crept to her anchorage. 

The travelers were dazzled to silence. | 
was not so much the majesty of the r| 
which impressed them as the gleam of | 
town—the row on row of stone and stu | 
buildings, the walls and parapets, the 3) 
and graceful forms of destroyers ly} 
within the shelter of the breakwater, :| 
the sight of Algeciras shimmering wl 
across the bay on Spanish territory, ] 

No sooner had the ship dropped anc |} 
than it was surrounded by a cloud of sm) 
boats. The steerage passengers shriel| 
greetings to these first Europeans to m| 
them on their homeward voyage, and |) 
Birmingham negroes watched with ming, 
horror and amazement as the fisher 
sold to certain of the third-class passeng 
large, wiggly, evil-appearing fish whi| 
someone explained were squids—“Sm| 
octopuses, you know.” 

‘Golly!’ They would be named son 
thin’ like that. What is they good fo’?” 

“The natives eat them.” 

“Them things! Oh, lawsy! If them 
food, I see where one cullud man is gwi 
starve to death.” 

Dusk was falling in a blaze of purple ai 
red gold when the whistle sounded and t 
ship swung slowly back toward the de 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. Met 
bers of the mechanical staff, assisted by # 
ship’s carpenter and directed by J. Cas 
Clump, busied themselves with the erecti( 
of the ring, which was located on the fo 
ward cargo hatchway. Florian watche 
with keen interest, visualizing the paint 
discomfiture of Opus Randall which Wi 
scheduled for the day following. Spokar 
Washington joined him and the conspit’ 
tors held gleeful converse. “ 

“You is in good shape, Spokane? i 

“Never was better. Reckon us had ougt 
to reserve a bed fo’ Opus in the ship’s hot 

ital?” 
rs “Huh! Leave him lie on the deck- 


4 

“T likes yo’ suggestiveness. If he in| 
knowed what was gwine happen 

(Continued on Page 96) { 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
him When us gits to Italy, Opus’ll 
just be wakin’ up smellin’ liniment.”’ 

Harly next morning Florian did a bit of 
inquiring and then went on the promenade 
deck to notify the cabin passengers that the 
battle was scheduled for two o’clock that 
afternoon. 

““And where do we go to see it?”’ 

“Lots of you lines up along the front 
part of the deck an’ the rest can come right 
down where us is.” 

“Will there be somebody to take our 
tickets?” 

“No, suh. Money what you-all give 
was just a volumtary cont’ibution. Writin’ 
them tickets was just a li’l’ joke of mine.” 

“Certainly. But we want to see a fight.” 

“Gin’ral, a fight is what you is gwine 
see. Just take Florian Slappey’s word, 
fum Bumminham, Alabama, fo’ that.”’ 

At ten o’clock Florian sought Spokane G. 
Mr. Washington was no- 
where in evidence. Florian frowned and 
proceeded below decks. He moved toward 
the Washington cabin and was greeted with 
a profound groan, A tremor of agitation 
smote Mr. Slappey and he shoved open the 
door. A dark and haggard face looked at 
him. 

“What ails you, Spokane?” 

“Florian, Ise either a cawpse or a candi- 
date.” 

“Seasick?” 

“Don’t talk about it! Feller lemme eat 
one of them fish they bought at Gibraltar.” 

Memory of the fish in question flashed 
across Mr. Slappey’s mind, and he ex- 
pressed his opinion of the stricken Mr, 
Washington in no uncertain terms: ‘Now 
you git yo’se’f up fum heah, Spokane. You 
got to fight Opus Randall this afternoon.” 

“Says which?” 

“Says you got to fight Opus Randall 
this afternoon.” 

“Boy, I ain’t fightin’ nothin’ but Ol’ 
Grim Reaper. I tell you, Ise about to 
resign fum bein’ alive.” 

“But listen i 

“Tse too sick. Git out!’’ 

Florian argued, but his most passionate 
exhortations failed to have the slightest 
effect. Mr. Washington was ill, and there 
was small chance that he would stop being 
ill for many hours to come. 

Florian slammed the stateroom door and 
fled along the white corridor in search of 
Cesar Clump. Into the ear of that gentle- 
man he poured the ghastly tidings of Spo- 
kane’s affliction. Czsar frowned and shook 
his head. 

“T chk! T’chk! Tha’s too bad.” 

“Man, it’s wuss than that. It’s im- 
possible!” 

“T’d suttinly hate not to have that box- 
ing match while we was on the ship.” 

“You don’t know nothin’. Go on down 
and cajole with Spokane.” 

In fifteen minutes J. Cesar returned. 
He was disappointed but philosophical: 
“Nothin’ to do but call that fight off, 
Florian. Brother Washin’ton was drawin’ 
tombstone pitchers on the sheet.” 

“Man, we cain’t call off that fight—we 
cain’t!” 

“We got to.” 

“Git a double fo’ Spokane.” 

“Ain’t nobody would do it. 
better tell the company.” 

Florian grabbed his arm pleadingly. 
“Please, Cesar, do me one favor. Don’t 
call off that fight yet an’ don’t tell nobody. 
I craves to do me some thinkin’.”’ 

“What about?” 

“Trouble!” 

Florian moved forward to the most ex- 
posed and windiest section of the promenade 
deck, where he stood gazing disconsolately 
across the Mediterranean. The sides of the 
ship were no blacker than his thoughts. 
Disaster had descended upon him in large, 
soggy slices. 

“There ain’t nothin’ I can do,” he re- 
flected miserably, “‘an’ I got to do it right 
away.” 

Today was the last chance. Tomorrow 
the ship was due at Naples, and in the 
morning there was packing to be done and 
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small time for picture taking. Mr. Slap- 
pey’s countenance was wreathed into an 
expression of excruciating worry, and he 
scarcely heard the soft, teasing voice when 
it first addressed him: 

“How are you feeling this morning, 
Florian?”’ 

Mr. Slappey faced the jovial young 
purser, who was gay in the gold lace and 
shoulder insignia of his elevated office. 

“Rotten, cap’n, thank you.” 

“Seasick?”’ 

“So sick I cain’t see nothin’.” 

“Tried any champagne?” 

“No-o. But if you reckon they’s got any 
cy’nide handy, I might mix me a cocktail 
out of that.” i 

The purser laughed. He thought these 
colored persons were the most interesting 
he had ever carried and delighted to talk 
with them. Therefore he listened atten- 
tively while Florian framed a highly in- 
volved hypothetical question which covered 
his present dilemma. 

“‘An’ tha’s what has been interestin’ me,” 
finished the harassed Mr. Slappey. “If a 
feller was low-down enough to do a thing 
like sellin’ tickets, an’ then there not be no 
show or nothin’—which, of course, no feller 
woul’n’t be so low-down as to do—what 
kind of punishment would he happen to?” 

The eyes of the purser twinkled. He was 
pleased to indulge in what he called the 
American spoof: “You see that mast up 
yonder?”’ 

“Tha’s the most thing I contemplates.” 

“Well, they climb up there weeth that 
fellow and they hang heem by the neck.” 

“Not ackchelly?” 

“Yes, sir! Then they throw heem over- 
board for the sea gulls to eat.” 

“Mistuh, you wouldn’t kid me?” 

“Oh, no! But you must realize that 
when you are on a ship, you have got to be 
right and good.” 


“Uh-huh. You sholy said somethin’. 


that time.” 

Florian moved unhappily away. His 
cosmic scheme had gone suddenly and com- 
pletely flooie. It did not occur to him to 
doubt the last lethal detail of the purser’s 
story, and he visioned his slender body 
dangling from the mast. 

So this, then, was the end! The familiar 
terrain of Alabama was far away, and he 
was in the clutches of foreigners and sub- 
ject to their drastic laws. Florian’s head 
buzzed with wild tales he had read regard- 
ing the complete and summary punishment 
dealt out to those who violated European 
laws and customs, and quite suddenly he 
became poignantly aware of his exotic 
surroundings and the utter impossibility 
of escape. 

Florian knew exactly what was about to 
happen. The passengers would assemble 
for the battle, they would fidget impa- 
tiently, the announcement would be made 
that there was to be no fight, and there 
would be a vehement demand for the return 
of the ticket money. And that could not 
be returned. Florian possessed precisely 
one hundred dollars of the original hundred 
and fifty, and it seemed unlikely that the 
ticket holders would be willing to settle for 
sixty-six cents on the dollar. He made a 
frantic and futile attempt to borrow the 
shortage. 

And finally, because there was nothing 
else to do, he presented himself before 
Director Clump. 

“Cesar,”’ he inquired, “what aims you 
to do about this fight scene?’ 

“Got to call it off.” 

“T thought you was just bound to take 
it on the ship.” 

“T want to. But I reckon us can build a 
set somewhere and make it look like we was 
on a boat. Ise just about to notifry Opus 
Randall.” 

“Nos-suh, don’t do it.” 

“Says which?” 

“You got to have that fight at two 
o’clock this afternoon P.M,” 

“Foolishment what you utters with ve 
mouf. How can I have a fight when one- 
half the fighters is sick fum eatin’ too much 
octopus?”’ 


June }, 
Florian shivered, shuddered, eri 
teeth—and took the desperate plu: 
“T’ll double fo’ Spokane.” | 
TY Our 


“ Myse’f ! ” 

Cesar was stunned with delight, | 
you don’t care what happens to yc) 

“Oh, yes, Ido; that’s just why I | 
to fight.” 

“But Opus is bigger’n you, an’ }- 
like you. He’ll smear you all oy| 
ring.” 

“Shuh! He cain’t hang me, ean | 

“Hang you?” 

“Uh-huh. An’ he ain’t gwine | 
sea-gull food out of me, is he?” 

“You ain’t crazy, is you, ]; 
Slappey?”’ 

“Yas-suh; absotively an’ posi: 
Now if you is willin’ to loaned me fj: 
dollars ay 

“T ain’t sou we 

“Then lead me to Opus.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Gawd he’p me—yes,” 

Cesar darted away. The feas| 
Florian’s amazing appearance {| 
breach was not at all plain to him, }| 
director he was eager to take advan | 
any favorable miracles. He notifie| 
eraman and staff, and work on the | 
vised arena was taken up again w| 
had been quitted two hours earlier, 

Eventually word came to the ears< | 
Randall that Florian was substitut | 
the defected Spokane G. Washingti 
large and unwholesome grin overspr¢ 
features of Mr. Randall. He had | 
the combat with Spokane, but the |: 
doing battle with the despised Flori 
delicious to contemplate. Whereut| 
sought Mr. Slappey and leered upo|| 

“Listen, Florian. I craves to know | 
partial to lilies.” 

77 Huh?” 

“‘An’ what kin’ of hymns does you ! 
to have sung after I finishes demisin’ | 

Florian was thoroughly frightene | 
he was also angry. 

“Uppity cullud pusson, ain't yc) 
sense enough to understan’ that 1: 
gwine be a pitcher—not a fight?” 

“Nope, I ain’t got sense enough to) | 
stan’ that, ’cause it ain’t so. This is/ 
be a fight an’ you is the fightee.” 

“Now listen, Opus ——” i 

“Tse deef. An’ Ise warnin’ you | 
now, Florian, that you gittin’ int| 
ring with me is just like measurin’ } 
fo’ a wooden uniform.” | 

Florian stared after the bulky figi’ 
it swaggered away. He was a comp| 
scared young colored gentleman, but | 
was, after all, no other course open ¥ 
The most ghastly feature of the | 
affair lay, however, in the knowledgt: 
he dared not quit when once the 
started. The passengers who had | 
chased tickets at seventy-five cents | 
would report the fakery to the ca}! 
Mr. Slappey turned cold all over. ; 
have to go into that ring and tak! 
licking. f 

At one o’clock Florian had almost u! 
mously reached the decision that / 
pension from the masthead was prele| 
to fighting Opus. Of course, Opus Wé| 
and in miserable condition and woul! 
easily, but he was strutting about the 
informing other members of the Mid 
organization that he was about to sv! 
Florian with a pair of wings. Opus 1) 
for the coming combat was entirely 
keen and too genuine to suit Florian. | 

Mr. Slappey reached a sudden dec” 
and vanished into the section reserve! 
cabin passengers. There he held a | 
conference with a small white-coatec 
vidual, and when he returned to 
stateroom he had parted with five d 
and acquired a bottle which contain 
light sparkling liquid. There was the: 
of a cork—a gurgle. e. « | 

“Well,” summarized Florian, - 
ain’t so terrible big.” At fit ea 
before two o’clock, Florian was 
more than a little sorry for Opus. 

(Continued on Page 99) 


(Continued from Page 96) 
fr fo’ me to wallop a fat man like him. 
pel to dent him all up.” 
\nessenger arrived from the deck an- 
ying that all was in readiness. 
‘hite folks lookin’ on?” inquired Mr. 
pey- 
‘out two hund’ed.” 
")a’sa hund’ed an’ fifty dollars’ worth,” 
xed Florian enigmatically. ‘Now 
-at me, boy. You go back upstairs an’ 
esar Clump to git all of Opus’ shots 
an’ then call me; ’cause when this 
-s finished there ain’t gwine be enough 
} ther Randall left to make soup with.” 
1, messenger departed. Cesar finished 
veliminary shooting, moved his cam- 
ick and sent word to Florian. 
‘it exalted young gentleman had di- 
t] himself of his sack suit and donned 
runks of a prize fighter, disclosing 
sr wiry and well-conditioned physique. 
(aped himself in an ample bath robe of 
i; decorated with the flora and fauna 
@historic days, a derby hat perched 
(2 side of his head. And when he ap- 
jlin the open space where the ring had 
j:onstructed, his clear tenor voice rang 
| a pean of triumph: 


ji-h-h-h-h! 

y bird sat on a hick’ry limb, 

(ook at me an’ I look at him, 

(ll up my fist an’ bust him in the chin. 

(d-d-a-ay, 

lise, Mistuh Slappey, don’t do that 
agin!’” 


‘2 cabin passengers, crowded against 
leck rails, recognized Florian and 
ed with surprise and enthusiasm. The 
#man from Des Moines spoke for them. 
fe didn’t know you were one of the 
irs, Florian.” 
‘as-suh; Ise the on’y one. Opus is the 
rein’ led to the slaughter.” 
‘ig mouf!’’ grunted the massive Opus 
jhis corner. 
\e’s alot bigger than you are, Florian.” 
‘igger target,’ grinned Mr. Slappey 
yly. “You watch!”’ 
Jus was apprehensive. A frown had 
rzated his brow and he experienced a 
sof trepidation which would not down. 
‘was Florian so happy at the prospect 
jating a man twice his size? Not only 
ut Florian had volunteered, and now 
ated his triumph before the battle 
joined. 
id then Sicily Clump, in her comedy 
ints, stepped into the ring to referee, 
i2 scenario demanded. The company, 
=d at the ringside within camera range, 
siven final instructions as to the emo- 
ito be registered during the progress 
(2 battle, and Cesar megaphoned the 
nencement. 
\rian swung from his corner and leaped 
|. eenter of the ring as the gong sounded, 
lixotic Hines started grinding the crank 
i. camera. The ship rolled slightly as 
i stepped forward and the big man 
\d faster than he thought. 
¥. Slappey inserted a long, hard right 
cMr. Randall’s countenance and fol- 
(| it with a ripping left to the body 
1 caused Opus to emit an audible 
(f-£f-f!’’ Two ladies in the audience 
emed and the gentleman from Des 
es suggested to Florian that he kill 
L, 
‘ot yet,” flung back Mr. Slappey. “I 
\s to show this big bum a few things.” 
lree more blows, delivered by Florian 
ese range and with telling effect, shook 
land his confidence. Also, they made 
iingry. It was ignominious, indeed, to 
ee bantam pecking at him. He knew 
er pulverize Florian whenever he so 
bd. 
= bunched his muscles and rushed. 
an danced nimbly out of reach and 
\ slammed into the ropes. Before he 
' turn, Florian had stung him three 
i. Mr. Slappey’s confidence and nat- 
‘speed were conspiring to effect Opus’ 
lete confoundment. The members of 
roupe were cheering, the white spec- 
($ were applauding and Florian was 
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maintaining a running fire of caustic com- 
ment. 

Then the gong sounded, marking the end 
of the round. Florian danced to his corner, 
and the pudgy actor, already tiring, am- 
bled bewilderedly to his. He questioned 
Willy Trout, who was acting as his second. 

“What you reckon got into Florian?” 

“Dunno, Opus.”’ 

“He seems to think he can lick me.” 

“Uh-huh. He sho do. An’ he’s kind of 
actin’ like he’s correct.” 

With the beginning of the second round, 
Opus rushed. Florian met him halfway and 
for perhaps twenty seconds an enthusiastic 
exchange of wallops occurred. From it 
Florian retreated considerably bruised. 
But Mr. Slappey had not lost his enthusi- 
asm, nor any of his artificially induced con- 
fidence. He circled warily, sensible enough 
to see that Mr. Randall was getting very, 
very tired. And so he boxed and took no 
chances and Opus became more and more 
weary. 

Both men were nearing exhaustion when 
the third round started, but Opus was the 
chief victim. Once or twice he landed with 
full power on various portions of Florian’s 
anatomy, and on each such occasion Flo- 
rian seated himself on the floor of the ring 
with more promptness than dignity. Flo- 
rian even entertained a few doubts as to his 
ability to carry through his daring pro- 
gram. But everyone was cheering his name, 
and Opus could scarcely hold up his hands. 

Whereupon Florian met the miracle half- 
way and with the commencement of the 
fourth round launched an attack which 
threatened to divide Opus up into small 
pieces. Slam-bang—zowie—slap! Scarcely 
a punch missed its mark. Opus was no 
longer fighting; his chest was heaving pain- 
fully, his arms felt like ton weights, his legs 
refused to function, and the only thing he 
was able to do efficiently was to receive 
Florian’s blows. 

Mr. Slappey was merciless. This was the 
greatest and most glorious moment of his 
hectic career. His arch enemy was power- 
less before him. Not only that but more 
than two hundred persons were witnessing 
the spectacle—at seventy-five cents each. 
The whole situation impressed Mr. Slap- 
pey as being irresistibly funny; here he was 
avenging himself for every real and fancied 
injustice and act of tyranny, and at the 
same time clearing a profit of one hundred 
and fifty dollars American money. 


PHOTO. FROM CHAS. H. CHENEY 
Fishing in the Pacific, at Palos Verdes 
Park, California 
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The end came in the sixth round. Opus, 
hopelessly exhausted, although very little 
hurt, sat down on the floor and found that 
he could not move. Under directions from 
Cesar, Sicily counted the ultimate ten and 
Florian was declared victor by a knock-out. 

For two hours immediately thereafter 
Florian celebrated. There were several in 
the company who harbored deep personal 
grudges against the defeated Opus, and 
they felt that Florian had valiantly upheld 
their cause. Wherefore they crowded about 
him and made it quite plain that they con- 
sidered him a most noble hero. 

But Mr. Slappey was beginning to feel 
the reaction. The stimulation which had 
carried him cockily into the ring was wear- 
ing off, and now, after his victory, he was 
experiencing the physical fear which had 
not been present during the battle. How 
had he, a mere shrimp of a man, dared to 
fight the colossal Opus? 

He contemplated the affair from every 
angle, and the more he thought of it, the 
more impressed he became with his own 
prowess. And there was another pleasing 
angle—the hundred dollars remaining of 
the original hundred and fifty paid by the 
passengers was now his. The fight had been 
all that anyone could ask. If only 

Florian’s lips expanded into a grin. This 
was the single touch necessary to crown a 
perfect triumph. Opus must be told that 
he had not only contributed to Florian’s 
physical glory but that one hundred and 
fifty dollars cash money had gone into Mr. 
Slappey’s purse as the result thereof. 

Florian sought President Orifice R. Lati- 
mer and borrowed from that gentleman the 
sum of fifty dollars on his pledge that it was 
not to be spent and would be returned 
within fifteen minutes. Armed with the 
complete hundred and fifty, Florian made 
his way to Opus Randall’s cabin. 

An odor of liniment assailed his nostrils 
as he flung back the door. On the narrow 
white berth the figure of the ex-warrior lay 
supine. Feeling a trifle less personal ani- 
mosity, Florian might have been a little 
compassionate. But he looked at Opus and 
saw nothing reflected in that gentleman’s 
face but triumph. 

“Huh!” sneered Florian. “I guess you is 
happy on account I d’in’t massacree you 
entirely.”’ 

“Pff! You never bothered me no mo’ 
than a muskeeter.”’ 

‘“‘Words that spills fum yo’ lips. I guess 
you di’n’t git beat, eh?” 

“No; I was just tired.” 

‘An’ you ain’t mis’able about it?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well, dawg-gone yo’ hide!’”’ This was 
not at all as it should be. Opus was due to 
be abject and unhappy. Florian felt as 
though he had been cheated, and so, to 
bring about the humility which he desired 
to see in Opus, he delved into his pockets 
and brought forth one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

““You see these moneys, Opus?” 

savehia 

“Know how I got ’em?”’ 

“How?” 

“Thisaway,” explained Florian trium- 
phantly: “When I knowed I was gwine fight 
you, I sold tickets to the cabin passengers 
at six bits each. So not on’y I licks you but 
gits paid fo’ doin’ it. I guess that ain’t 
gwine make you feel like laughin’, is it?”’ 

“Sure it is.’ Opus was suspiciously 
genial. “I gits a tremenjoos holler out of 
it, because pussonally I is pow’ful happy 
that you won.” 

“Glad I licked you?” * 

“Tha’s which.” 

“How come, Opus? Splain yo’se’f.’”’ 

Mr. Randall produced from under his 
pillow a sizable roll of bills. 

“Three hund’ed an’ ten dollars, Florian. 
An’ it’s all mine!” 

“Yours? Where at did you git it?” 

Opus Randall heaved a sigh of enormous 
contentment. 

“Them cabin passengers which come in 
on yo’ tickets,” he explained; “they raised 
this money an’ give it to me to make up fo’ 
the licking I got.” 


One to Run ’er up— 
One to Sink ’er 


Remember half the game is on the greens— 
and a saved putt counts just as much as a long 
drive. Every shot is important—and every 
shot can be better played with the club made 
particularly for that shot and distance. 13 per- 
fectly designed clubs—1o irons, 3 woods— 
matched for quality and graded for power and 
distance—are now on sale at your dealer’s. 
Ask for them by name. 


Try these clubs. Feel them, swing them, and 
you'll learn why they lower scores, make golf- 
ing easier, and add to your zest for this great 
sport. 


The wood clubs sell for $7 each, the irons for 
$5; $2 each additional for steel shafts. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write us direct. All 
clubs are illustrated and their use explained in 
“Happier Golf”. Copy mailed free upon request. 


Lo-Skore Golf Clubs offer good design 


and quality at moderate prices. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


For 50 years manufacturers of 
Louisville Slugger Baseball Bats 
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MEN never have been strongly in 
Y4 favor of buttons. Spats, for 
instance, and buttoned shoes have 
never marched anywhere near the 
front rank of the dress parade. And 
it wasn’t any time at all before buck- 
les replaced buttons on the cuffs of 
knickerbockers. So when people point 
to the phenomenal success of the 


HATCHWAY 


No-Button 
Union Suit 


we attribute its popularity simply to 
the fact that most men—especially 
those who are active in outdoor sports 
—just take to it naturally. Hundreds 
of golfers, for example, have adopted 
it first as “locker-underwear” and 
then made it standard equipment for 
general use, once they learned the 
comfort of its greater body-freedom. 
The Hatchway Union Suit is made 
to fit—and stay put—without asingle 
button front or back to pull, bind or 
chafe. At one stroke of designing 
skill, it puts a stop to all the waste 
of time, temper and money you’ve 
been devoting to lost buttons and 
ripped buttonholes. It’s modern 
underwear. 


HATCHWAY is made in a wide variety 
of knitted and nainsook styles to suit 
every taste and purse. On sale at most 
good dealers. If you have any diffi- 
culty in getting just the style you want, 
we shall be glad to see that you are 
supplied, delivery free anywhere in the 
United States. In ordering please 
state size and enclose remittance to 
our mill at Albany. A beautiful cata- 
logue illustrating the complete line of 
HATCHWAY UNION SUITS in both 
winter and summer weights sent free 
on request. 


Men’s Suits—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $5.00 
Boys’ Suits—$1.00, $1.25 


DEALERS 
Write us for samples and swatches if you are 
interested in stocking Hatchway Union 
Suits, or ask to have our representative call. 
In certain localities, exclusive agencies are 
open to the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CoO. 
Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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successful than men in imparting the au- 
thentic line, the proper swagger. 

Round-table discussions of style mer- 
chandise take place weekly in most of the 
large department stores. Teamwork is 
striven for. All buyers of goods having any 
element of style assemble in council with 
the merchandise managers, advertising 
managers, style copy writers, artists and 
window-display attachés. Style changes 
are noted and prepared for. Style novelties 
are displayed and their merits discussed. 
Color changes are anticipated by canvassing 
the business done on them in the various 
departments. Cables from foreign buying 
offices are read and their information acted 
upon. The newest goods are displayed and 
discussed, for whatever happens in one de- 
partment will be sure to react on many 
others. 

Will gray displace beige as a basic color? 
If so, it will have its effect on every depart- 
ment in the store, and no time is to be lost 
in determining its influence. Shoes, hosiery, 
dress goods, bags, even underwear, are in- 
stantly affected by a swing from one shade 
to another. Green began to be enormously 
popular both for day and evening wear some 
months ago and green silk underwear im- 
mediately showed phenomenal sales. Every 
accessory felt its influence strongly. The 
color of outer garments has not until 
recently affected the color of underwear. 
That it is affecting it now is added evidence 
of our growing style consciousness. No 
longer are women satisfied with the ubig- 
uitous flesh shades. As new subtleties of 
styling in outer wear appear new subtleties 
of underwear styling must be offered. 


Style in Window Dressing 


Will the waistline be higher, or nipped 
in? Will the fitted bodice and full skirt 
have a wide vogue? In either case the 
corset department will be materially af- 
fected. No longer will the mere hip girdle 
serve. There will have to be a fundamental 
change in corset designing. The line will 
have to be raised and the waist curve ac- 
centuated. 

Will prints lose their fashion significance? 
If they do, a dozen departments will feel 
the effects. Trimmings are always simpler 
or practically disappear when prints are 
popular. Accessories of all types are in- 
fluenced by a print vogue. 

Since the windows sell a store directly to 
the passer-by, the codperation of the win- 
dow trimmers in all style consultations is of 
the utmost importance. Windows can be a 
tremendous asset or a serious liability. 
Style-wise organizations prepare for them 
with the utmost care. Artists are engaged 
to plan them. The whole plant is drawn 
upon to furnish forth a style feast for the 
spectators. Since they determine the tone 
of a retail establishment even more strongly 
than does its advertising, badly styled win- 
dows can materially injure the prestige of a 
store carrying the smartest of merchandise. 

One store has as a consultant on color 
harmonies an artist of national reputation. 
Another employs a man at a salary of 
$25,000 a year, who sets his style stage with 
the same precision and attention to correct 
detail as are used in the presenting of a 
theatrical production or the filming of a 
feature picture. 

To have windows properly sell a store, 
carte blanche must be given the decorator 
in the selection of merchandise from the 
various departments. Buyers dislike to 
have their choicest things used in windows. 
Sun, dust and handling frequently injure 
delicate and expensive fabrics. A few years 
ago, when the dominance of style was not so 
strong as it is now, buyers were permitted 
to hamper the work of window decorators 
to an unbelievable extent. Hosiery buyers 
would refuse to allow anything other than 
their cheapest silk stockings to be used on 
figures. Dress buyers would balk at lend- 
ing an evening frock for an evening-coat 
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SELLING STYLE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


display. Fur buyers wailed loudly when 
asked for a sable or silver-fox skin to sup- 
plement a tailored suit. 

Merchandise managers, sensing the im- 
portance of teamwork in producing effective 
displays, have effectually quenched such 
stupid opposition to the common weal. A 
balky and selfishly short-sighted buyer— 
happily there are few of them now—is no 
longer coaxed; he is coerced into codpera- 
tion. 

In the main; windows are styled today 
with consummate skill. The choice of ma- 
terials in the more style-conscious store 
leaves little to be desired; their assembling 
is masterful and the effect often absolutely 
delectable. 

The fashion adviser came into being with 
the awakened style consciousness. An im- 
perative need was felt by merchandise man- 
agers for someone who could be to the 
fashion policy of a store what the president 
and vice president are to the financial policy. 
Ten years ago they were practically un- 
known in the business world; five years ago 
there was a handful of them; today every 
little shop, every manufacturer with any 
pretensions to style standing, and almost 
every retail store is loudly advertising the 
addition of a stylist to their executive staffs. 
Sometimes their much advertised presence 
is a myth. 

Style talks are given to the sales people 
by the style adviser. Once a week, half an 
hour before the store is thrown open to the 
public, groups of employes are called to- 
gether, and the style qualities of the goods 
they sell are pointed out to them. The new- 
est importations are displayed. The idea 
back of their purchase is explained. Ac- 
cessories are shown to give them the infor- 
mation necessary for selling by suggestion. 
Manikins—usually members of their own 
group—are dressed in the costumes dis- 
cussed. Interest is aroused much more 
keenly when costumes are worn, and by 
girls with whom they are intimate, than 
when they are merely shown in the hand. 
They are familiarized as far as is possible 
with the great French dressmakers’ names, 
and with the foreign countries producing 
the material they are required to sell; with 

smart foreign resorts such as Deauville and 
Cannes, St. Moritz and Biarritz, and with 
our own style centers. Many of them drink 
in the information avidly and give it off 
again in the most convincing and ingenious 
manner: 

“Do let me show you something we’ve 
just received from Paris. It will be perfect 
for you with your figure and coloring. The 
smartest women are wearing them at 
Cannes. It will be perfect for your Miami 
trip. Yes, we have perfect copies at $79.50.” 


New Shades for Old 


It always gives me a funny little thrill to 
hear the bits of fashion gossip I had given 
them in the morning being used to turn a 
sale in the afternoon. 

The upheaval in our manner of living has 
fundamentally shaken the whole super- 
structure of business. Winter is summer 
and summer is winter for many of us. There 
is golf in December and swimming in 
February, Arctic cruises in June and dude 
ranching in July. 

Those of us who can possibly manage the 
money and the time, along with many more 
who ean’t, but somehow do, will be rushing 
to Venice for April and back to Paris for 
the exquisite spring days of May. London 
will beckon in June, and Deauville in J uly. 
Biarritz will see us through September, and 
then the Scottish moors will call to us. 
Later on St. Moritz or Cairo will hold 
out its allure, according to our sporting 
tastes. 

The variety of clothes necessary to cover 
the smart itinerary is endless. Those of us 
who pursue no such meteoric course across 
fashion’s playgrounds are nevertheless in- 
fluenced strongly by those who do; and so 
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seasons have lost their significance for all; 
us and shopping has become continuous | 

What a lot simpler life was when stap | 
could be depended on to obtain go. 
season’s profits! Gone are those good | 
days when a buyer of hosiery, for examp, 
could lay in his season’s stock of silk, li, 
and cotton hose, comprising some dozen | 
so standard shades and weights, and th) 
sit back and watch it turn itself oyer al! 
neat profit. The staple stuff was sweeten 
up with small orders of lace novelties a| 
French clocks on which he expected to ta| 
a loss and didn’t mind, because the pr 
portion was so negligible. 

Today new colors come out almc 
weekly. Céleste, a faint pinkish yellow, 
preferred at the moment for evening we: 
next week a pinkish mauve, called moo| 
beams, may displace it. Sheer gun-met 
gray did excellently a month or so back, b| 
fell off in favor of the wood tones, whi, 
regained some of their former prestige, Tl 
flesh tints recently lost considerable grou 
in the popular favor. The latest import. 
tions from Paris show a marked increase | 
the lighter grays with a faint greenish ting 
while the beiges for street wear haye a |e| 
rosy tone than heretofore, 


No More Stable Staples 


Thus the whole fashion picture can chan, 
subtly in the course of a month. Buye 
cannot afford to be caught napping. Fort| 
winks may spell fatality. Selling style isn 
a lazy man’s job. 

Occasionally the financial losses in som| 
one department cannot be laid at the buy 
er’s door. The trouble will have its sourc 
elsewhere. Recently a financially sick di| 
partment in one of New York’s bigges| 
retail stores was having its sad case ani. 
lyzed. It was a department that had onc! 
been that store’s greatest money-makel| 
Expert advice had been called in. Artificis| 
sales stimulation had been administere | 
again and again. It continued tosink. | 

What could be done about it? Nothing | 
The malady went too deep for cure. Raz 
ing the buyer hadn’t helped. Firing hin’ 
and getting another in his place wasn’t goin| 
to solve the problem. The difficulty wen 
way back of that. The manufacturers cre | 


ating the material sold in that departmen 


had ignored style. They had made enor 
mous sums of money on staples, and ti| 
staples they clung in an era when no on(| 
wanted staples and everyone wanted style | 
Style had stolen a march on them! Staple: 
had let them down! 
“Tsn’t there any such thing as a staple 
commodity any more?” irascibly queried’ 
the president of this department store. 
“‘Can’t we depend on standard lines in any | 
of our departments?” 
I had to tell him that he couldn’t—that | 
there really is nothing staple. It seemed| 
cruel to knock all the props out from under 
his comfortable financial castle. He was left 
foundationless in such a terribly fluid sort | 
of world. His whole scheme of things was | 
refusing to jell. He couldn’t fasten his faith 
to staples with even the trusty safety pin. | 
It, too, had become style-wise and had | 
blossomed out in all the frivolous hues of | 
fashionable undies. I could, with a com- | 
paratively clear conscience, promise him | 
that there wouldn’t be any radical changes 
in ironing boards or potato mashers; but 
very little else could be assured him. _ | 
All the virtues of practicability, dura 
bility, quality, even beauty, count for little 
The big question today is: Has it style?) 
Practically everything has to stand the acid | 
test of that analysis. ani 
It is by no means my intention to inti- 
mate that inferior merchandise may beso 
so long as it has style elements. Cert 
that is not the case. As a nation we are 
demanding a quality standard unequale 
in| any other country. But quality | 
out style merit no longer satisfies 
(Continued on Page 105) — 
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ust boast and brag to attract 
nd invite custom. They are 
jo talk about themselves in the 
ty are to sell themselves to the 


Jag else possible had been dis- 
yadbare. They had sold their 
»shed names, their accessible lo- 
eiability, quality and bargains. 
ae of small consequence during 
-gant war years. People gener- 
at that time, to be canny about 
1 became fastidious about fash- 
rity was a sine qua non in all 
verage standing. Selling service 
‘ff. Service departments had all 
slead level of perfection. What 
seft to talk about? Something 
‘ivid and constantly changing 
} needed. 

iywered every question. Selling 
¢ every day. It lifts a store from 
| the average, puts punch in the 
-, allure in the window displays 
«3 life to the whole plant. 

| style had been totally ignored 
sed until the past few years. It 
‘d attention, of course, but only 
yattention. It was treated like a 
jot like the star boarder. It was 
(y, not triumphantly. 


jortality of Conservatives 


#1 retail establishment is in pro- 
ving away with a large part of the 
d7eral old well-established houses 
ells style and lots of it. Women 
yfor memory’s sake, they shop for 
« The phenomenal success of this 
| upstart establishments has 
‘e old guard into unprecedented 
Je firm that had stood on its dig- 
“J its traditions and pooh-poohed 
id tawdry the spectacular efforts 
fring establishments to gain no- 
»lossomed out in the past few 
ith a style-selling campaign of 
ymagnitude. Cost what it may, 
’mined to blast its way back into 
consciousness again as a factor in 
| Its advertisements had never 
illustration. They were set up in 
(ed layouts and featured mainly 
ales, despite the fact that the 
¢ had an enviable standing for 
¢merchandise. Sales were falling 
ahy old customers were deserting 
land liver stores. A complete 
n of the store’s policy was inau- 
They are going their competitors 
cand are staging a style comeback 
‘already attracted widespread 
A 
(store of still older traditions kept 
intly to its policy of conservatism 
‘ but died of it. Indeed, it is 
there is any possibility of resus- 
i Young men have taken hold of 
t the dyed-in-the-wool conserva- 
‘had almost succeeded in ruining 
jigh they are applying the fashion 
With the utmost vigor, the patient 
{8 of being too far gone to yield 
unt. 
is a store that ten years ago 
;a dependable but just average 
lent. Its merchandise was good 
\resting, its advertising negligible. 
2 organize for a style-selling cam- 
‘ashion adviser was retained, sent 
1Paris, with frequent trips home 
et with the American market and 
i 
lertising manager, a woman with 
nse of style values, was given 
! a free hand in the exploitation 
i presented by the buyers and 
lh representatives. The windows 
€ with the utmost effect and were 
\ their displays with the adver- 
as they appeared. The whole 
elded into a perfect style-selling 
What had been negligible be- 
ortant. What had been unin- 
Ebecame momentous. Other or- 
Ss watched its activities jealously. 
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Its business has increased phenomenally. 
People who had never entered its doors 
began to shop there. 

Realizing that it had rather too good a 
reputation for reliability and conservatism, 
another establishment inaugurated a cam- 
paign to obliterate that picture from the 
public mind and paint a picture of unri- 
valed smartness in its place. Within a few 
months the whole complexion of things was 
altered. The public sat up and took notice. 
Full-page advertisements were run in the 
leading metropolitan dailies. Nothing was 
sold in those pages but style. A smash- 
ing sketch of a lovely lady, fashionably 
frocked, hatted, gloved and shod, was 
flanked by a paragraph of cleverly written 
copy. Guiltless of a syllable concerning 
price, bare of a suggestion as to value, the 
script set forth in the most compelling 
way the perfection of that store’s organ- 
ization as a style-selling unit. 

Another store, whose publicity lacked 
any touch of distinction except for occa- 
sional style stunts tucked here and there in 
odd corners of their old-fashioned and unin- 
teresting copy has recently gone in heavily 
for the new-art movement in advertising, a 
movement that lends itself with particular 
grace to the style advertising field. Every- 
body’s using it. Some not wisely, but too 
weirdly. 

I lunched yesterday with a buyer who 
had just signed a contract with a large de- 
partment store in the Middle West. The 
salary is large, the firm one of high standing 
and of enviable traditions. My first ques- 
tion was, quite naturally: ‘How do you 
like your new work?” 

A shade came over her face. ‘Oh, it’s all 
right, but 4 

“Yes, but what?” 

“Well, just the same old story,’’ she con- 
fided gloomily. ‘An old firm, an old presi- 
dent—seventy-two, atleast—withastrangle 
hold on the policies. I went there with the 
greatest enthusiasm to do big things. They 
are losing customers, and by the same 
token, of course, losing money. I had plans 
for attracting a lot of new business, but I’m 
met with the old time-worn objections at 
every turn: 

“We've never done things that way!’ 

“<The president doesn’t permit us to 
illustrate advertisements!’ 

““<Tt isn’t in keeping with our traditions 
to give style shows!’ 

“We cater to the oldest families in the 
city!’ 

“They do, indeed! I never saw so many 
old ladies in all my life as I see daily in my 
department. Hang the old ladies! Hang 
traditions! The old ladies are going to die 
off and there’ll never be any more to take 
their places. Pretty soon old ladies will be 
as extinct as the dodo. 

““My eyes simply ache to see a flock of 
flappers come into the department. ~ Of 
course, they’d want something new and 
smart for $12.50, while the dwindling dow- 
agers will pay $45 without batting an eye; 
but the young things will be back next 
week for something newer and smarter, 
and I won’t see the dowagers for another 
six months. Likely as not, they’ll have 
passed to their great reward in the mean- 
time,’’ she added morosely. 


Tramping on Style 


“Why, I beg you to explain to me,” she 
went on bitterly, “‘do executives who con- 
sider themselves clever and who ‘have been 
successful continue in the face of falling 
receipts to pride themselves on catering to 
a dying trade?”’ 

I didn’t have an explanation handy. In 
fact, there isn’t any explanation. It’s just 
one of the phenomena of the business. 

On all sides we are hearing of our newly 
awakened art consciousness. Beauty is be- 
coming a cult with us and it is expressing 
itself in everything we wear. Our depart- 
ment stores and manufacturers have made 
the happy discovery that disseminating 
style information, running a fashion school, 
so to speak, has brought them unexpected 
prosperity. 


EVENING POST 


Shoe departments felt the pinch of style 
starvation acutely some years back. Ter- 
rible mortality resulted in the shoe indus- 
tries because manufacturers tried to make 
women buy what was the least trouble to 
turn out. Men who had grown immensely 
rich in the business of manufacturing. high- 
grade shoes resisted strenuously the trend 
toward novelty patterns. How often have 
I heard them emphatically assert: 

“This flurry in fancy footwear won’t last 
a year!” 

“‘T’m not going in for these freak fashions 
in my factory!” 

“Fancy French models aren’t going to 
have any material influence on American 
styles!”’ 

“Our women have too much sense to doll 
their feet up in fussy shoes!” 

“American shoes are the best in the 
world!” 

I know one shoe manufacturer who, five 
years ago, could have liquidated his busi- 
ness for more than $1,000,000. You would 
have said his position was impregnable. 
His product was high grade. In short, he 
seemed set for life. Today he is looking for 
a job. His friends, two or three shoe buy- 
ers, who were insignificant clerks when he 
was a rich and influential man, have man- 
aged to get him something that will pay 
him about fifty dollars a week. He had no 
vices. It was not wastefulness or bad man- 
agement that brought about his ruin. He 
was not old. I should put his age at about 
fifty-two. He was mentally stagnant! No 
one was permitted to hint to him that his 
product was wrong. He had made fine con- 
servative footwear for many successful 
years, and he would go on making conserv- 
ative footwear when the whole world of 
women scorned conservatism. 


A Bitter-Ender in the Shoe Business 


I met him a few weeks before his finan- 
cial debacle became public, in the depart- 
ment of a buyer whe had once been his 
biggest customer. He had come to make a 
personal appeal for business—an unheard-of 
proceeding for him in his palmy days. I had 
landed in America only a few days before, 
bringing he” .e with me a group of about 
fifteen of the newest models from the best- 
known Parisian shoe manufacturers. They 
had been purchased for this buyer, who, 
always alert to capitalize every French 
fashion of worth, has made a phenomenal 
success of his department. The buyer 
was enthusiastic. He bubbled over with 
ideas for using this model in such a leather; 
adapting that one to Palm Beach needs; 
trying out another in printed crépe de chine. 
The manufacturer looked on with a cold 
and apathetic eye. Finally he was moved 
to tell me he didn’t see anything in this 
French foolishness. He was off on his pet 
theme. He proved by the most convin- 
cing—to him—arguments, that women 
weren’t interested in where their shoe styles 
came from. He left, and nobody was con- 
scious of his going. The poor man didn’t 
count any more in any shoe buyer’s scheme 
of things. 

Five years ago I had brought home a shoe 
of exceptional beauty and simplicity. The 
same buyer had given it to this manufac- 
turer to copy. He did it under protest, in- 
sisting that he had any number of patterns 
in his stock as good as it or better. The 
model was a great success. The manufac- 
turer made money on it—lots of money. 
But it taught him nothing. Instead of 
asking for more where that came from, 
he went back to his conservative patterns 
and waited for someone to come along and 
kick him into taking another success. Buy- 
ers got tired of styling his line for him. 
They took their models to other manufac- 
turers who didn’t have to be prodded into 
accepting a good thing. 

Another firm whose product was even 
more conservative, whose traditions were 
even older, their policy still more settled, 
has recently performed prodigies of meta- 
morphosis. Someone in this firm had vision, 
and the strength to materialize the vision. 
Its line is now styled to the nth degree. 
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Some of the Many Reasons 


CHATTANOOGA 


is so widely known as the 


“DYNAMO of DIXIE” 


Here are a few of the many 
reasons why Chattanooga has 
become the foremost south- 
ern city in extensive, DIVER- 
SIFIED manufacture—the 
‘Dynamo of Dixie.”’ 


1 


Chattanooga’s geographical po- 
sition in the very heart of the 
prosperous, progressive South. 


2 


Chattanooga’s advantageous sit- 
uation in the midst of the South’s 
unlimited raw material sources. 


3 


Chattanooga’s proximity to 
Hale’s Bar, Ocoee, MUSCLE 
SHOALS and other actual and 
contemplated hydro-electric de- 
velopments along the mighty 
Tennessee River. 


(269,700 horsepower already developed; 
591,000 horsepower now covered by ap- 
plications pending before Federal Power 
Commission ; 2,100,000 potential horse- 
power in easy transmission distance.) 


4 


Chattanooga’s strategic position 
as a transportation center with 
splendid facilities to all points by 
river, railand concrete highways. 


2 


Chattanooga’s abundant supply 
of real American labor and am- 
ple resources for recruiting addi- 
tional labor to meet any and all 
future requirements. 


6 


Chattanooga’s ideally salubrious 
climate which allows year ’round 
activities without halt by exces- 
sive heat or cold. Average tem- 
perature 61 degrees. Sunstroke 
and tornadoes unknown. 


/ 


Chattanooga’s plentiful supply 
of fine water, cheap coal (in exact 
center of southern coal fields), 
cheap gas and coke and other 
commodities essential to effi- 
cient, economical production. 


Among the 1400 different articles 
now manufactured in the 387 plants 
of Chattanooga, are:— 

Cement (10,000 barrels per day) 

Leather Tanning and Manufacture 

Clay Goods (tapestry brick, sewer pipe, tile) 

Furniture and Refrigerators 

Textiles (woolen piece goods, cotton under- 

wear, silk hose) 

Iron Foundry and Machine Shop 

Products (melting 1400 tons pig iron daily) 
This partial list clearly indicates the 
wide diversity of manufacture in 
the Dynamo of Dixie, and demon- 
strates the adaptability of Chatta- 
nooga’s numerous industrial assets 
to any line of industry. 


A complete analysis of Chatta- 
nooga’s assets as applied to your 
particular business will be gladly 
compiled and forwarded on re- 
quest. 


COMMUNITY ADVERTISING ASS’N 
500 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


+ See 
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by NATURE! 


Nature was in a particu- 
larly liberal mood when 
she designed Western Red 


Cedar. She omitted all 
pitch, foe of good paint jobs, 
and she put in a preservative oil 
which defies all forms of rot and 
resists all insects. From this 
exceptionally long-lived wood 
come Western Red Cedar Siding, 
Exterior Finish and other ‘Out- 
side Wood” products. 


You need Western Red Cedar 
for your new or remodelled home. 
Ask your architect or builder 
about it. All good lumber deal- 
ers stock it. It may cost a trifle 
more at the start but save you 
many dollars in the end. The 
years will treat it kindly. Driv- 
ing rains will merely wash it 
clean, never chip or crack it, 
It will not warp nor twist nor 
shrink. It will hold its paint 
wonderfully well. Use it for 
siding, for exterior trim, for per- 
golas, trellises, etc.—all outside 
purposes. To learn more about 
it write for the booklet: ‘The 
Wood That Nature Armed 
Against Decay.”’ We'll send, too, 
“Preserving the Charm of the 
Pergola,” beautifully illustrated. 
Enclose ten cents to cover post- 
age. Address: 


RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
4949 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 


i 
Preserving. 


the Say Of 


The Mark Below Is On Every Bundle 
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“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 
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Full pages in the magazines are purchased 
by it to sell itself as a style house. Has it 
paid? Well, rather! No department store 
or shop of any pretensions to style standing 
in the country but features the shoes of this 
company. 

When shoes were at their stodgiest some 
ten years ago, a woman of taste and estab- 
lished social position, forced by the failure 
of family fortunes to use what talent she 
possessed to support herself, bought a half 
interest in a small custom boot shop on a 
side street uptown in New York. Practi- 
cally without funds, she procured a few 
thousand dollars on some valuable dia- 
monds and started out to put originality 
into footwear. She hadn’t the slightest 
knowledge of the shoe business; didn’t 
know a hand turn from a welt. Lasts were 
a closed book to her; but she had foresight 
and discrimination. The shop already had 
a name for sterling workmanship. It was 
turning out a small number of shoes to 
order for elderly dowagers with difficult feet 
and was losing money at it. She styled the 
line to meet the dawning desire for the 
unique and the beautiful in shoes. It was 
hard going for a few years. A ticklish busi- 
ness to keep the dowagers and get the 
younger generation too. Soon even the 
dowagers began to be tempted by the allure 
of the exquisite patterns inspired by the 
best Paris bootmakers and executed in the 
best American manner. 


Putting Her Best Foot Forward 


Faith in fashion has made for that woman 
a national reputation and a sizable fortune. 
She is worth more than $500,000 today. 

A few weeks ago I was in the shop talking 
with the owner. An American of world- 
wide social position and great wealth 
whirled in. She was in a great hurry. She 
had to have a lot of shoes. Here were 
samples of her frocks. She was sailing in a 
few days for Paris to be gone for months. 

“Please attend to this yourself,” she 
begged of madam, the proprietress. “I 
rely on your taste. You know my ideas. I 
leave it all to you. I like this and this and 
this. Make that model up for me in several 
different combinations.’”’ And she was 
gone. 

Madam showed me the order. It was 
for thirty-two pairs of shoes which would 
range in price from $65 to $125 a pair! 
Style had turned the trick. 

“Changing fashions did it!” reads a 
caption in a steel-trade paper, heading an 
article dealing with the wire business. The 
ubiquitous felt hat put a serious crimp in 
the business of making steel wires for hat 
frames. The uncorseted figure lopped off 
another slice of the profits of the same in- 
dustry. An appreciable part of their prod- 
uct had gone into the making of a special 
wire for corsets. Another blow was struck 
at it when hatpins became démodé. Fash- 
ion hit the wire mills almost as hard as it 
nit some of the 
textile manufac- 
turers. They op- 
timistically assert, 
however, that 
in the long run 
fashion changes 
have worked good 
to the industry, 
forcing them to 
dig up new users 
for their products. 
Thanks tothesud- 
den mad passion 
thepublicismani- 
festing to buy 
lamps and yet 
more lamps, they 
are now turning 
out millions offeet 
of wire for lamp- 
shade frames. 
Jewelry must 
be styled with 
the utmost rapid- 
ity. Pearls may 
seem, like the 
poor, to bealways 
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with us; but not for more than a few 
weeks together do they keep the same form. 
They are looped and tasseled, twisted into 
cables, or wound into cabochons. This week 
they are creamy white once more, where 
last week they were tenderly tinted. They 
swing in festoons down bare shoulders one 
day, and graduate in serrated rows on 
countless feminine chests the next. 

Earrings are definitely in again today, 
though they were as definitely out a few 
months since. 

Hat ornaments have gone through a hec- 
tic series of impersonations and for the mo- 
ment are smartest in the guise of two large 
cut-glass chandelier pendants, mounted on 
stubby pins and affixed perkily side by side 
through the folds of a crushy felt crown. 

Gold jewelry that had been déclassé since 
Victoria’s time has just staged a triumphant 
return engagement. 

The slave bracelet, so much worn today, 
may easily be lost to fashion in a month. 
When I left Paris in October last the links 
commonly worn were at least of reasonable 
size. At that time only a few of the ultra- 
smart women were affecting links as large 
as young doughnuts, about five to a brace- 
let. I bought charily of these—they seemed 
so extreme. In a few weeks they were on 
the counters of most of the smarter retail 
shops, and orders had to be cabled for more. 

“What do you find to write about?” a 
woman editor of a national weekly said to 
me last week. ‘Styles don’t seem to me to 
change as they used to. We don’t have sud- 
den shifts from tight sleeves to full ones, 
from full skirts to narrow ones. I’m wear- 
ing a dress I bought four years ago, and it’s 
as good style now as it was then.” 


The Dernier Cri in Overalls 


That last statement was perhaps open to 
question, but she was right in a way. Lines 
don’t change radically from season to 
season, but details do. Colors come in and 
go out with bewildering rapidity. Details 
of trimming vary greatly from one season 
to another. Fabrics are styled much more 
rapidly. Accessories are new every week. 
Thousands of women are content if their 
clothes follow the broad outlines of fashion, 
but millions of them are intensely interested 
in the finer touches that make for dis- 
tinction; and it is for these millions that 
stores map out their style campaigns. 

Overalls would scarcely strike one as a 
subject for stylization, yet a current num- 
ber of a great weekly carries a full page 
of advertising selling style in overalls. You 
may choose, if you affect these useful gar- 
ments, from a considerable assortment of 
novelty stripes or a variety of other smart 
new patterns. 

Dogs have their vogues no less than 
frocks. Don’t imagine that young Johnny 
is satisfied any longer with a mongrel of un- 
certain origin. He is as keen for a pedi- 
greed pup as mother is for a period highboy. 


June | 

Poms have been fashionably a 
many years. Every self-respect 
utante and movie star has been | 
wire-haired fox terrier on the end | 
red leash for some seasons. 

The incoming steamers from | 
no longer house in their Juxyr} 
cabins blooded police dogs. Sec, 
and Pinschers have usurped their 
and are displacing even the chic : 
terrier. 

Apartment houses have succu) 
style and are reacting to the di} 
Spanish theme. Arched doorway. 
plaster walls, tile-paved entrance h| 
wrought-iron grilles give a pleasan{ 
torial atmosphere to northern 
whose occupants may never ha 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s 1 

Chaste Georgian paneling, reduc 
simplest terms, forms a backgrounc 
which we can now park a cherish 
legged table, a fine old walnut secre | 
even bits of our own old pine Am. 
without doing violence to our ; 
tastes. 

Style has always been looked 1 
serious men of affairs as somethi 
joke. They are just beginning t 
how deadly serious it really is, 
fashion should be nobody’s busi 
now. It is commercial suicide toatt 


If Fashions Were Volstead 


The vice president of a banking | 
tion catering largely to the textik 
put forth suggestions for the contr | 
style fluctuations and the curtailin; | 
style output before a recent natior | 
vention of retail dry-goods men. |] 
gested a bureau of scientific resear 
the psychology of style, and thata p | 
regularly releasing only a few styl 
time be arranged and adhered to—a| 
Volstead Act for a world drunk w. 
much fashion. 

Who would adhere to such a pr 
Bootlegging style would spring ov 
into a more remunerative busines) 
bootlegging booze. 

Women must have their fashion | 
and would manage to get it one p| 
another. If the large mania 
retailers attempted to conform to | 
scheme, every little half-baked di 
and private dressmaker would rea’ 
tunes, furnishing’ contraband fashio: 

Business men want what they ris! | 
money on to stay put. Style refuses! 
it, and so they feel they must take st’ 
make it obey therules. They seem no’ 
to sense the fact that style is not 4 
mercial commodity—that it is an 2i/ 
should be treated as such. al 

Fine paintings can be merchandise | 
cessfully, but the painter himself can’ 
harnessed to a régime. Say to him, | 
are to produce a painting on sueh-and: | 
date, another three months from that 
then posit 
not another | 
until Januar 
of next year, 
you'd have | 
ing worth | 
chandising. | 

Ideas wil! 
an outlet in | 
of the bes! 
plans of bai; 
and brokers. : 
ter to meet 
conditions as’ 
are being mé 
a great numb 
retail execu 
and manufa'! 
ers. Fortune 
being made- 
adapting or! 
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Log (abin Maple Puff 


i 


pte 


1 cup Log Cabin Syrup 6 cup cold water 
3 egg yolks 1 cup whipped cream 
1 tablespoon granulated gelatine 


Heat Log Cabin Syrup to boiling and pour slowly over the 
beaten egg yolks. Place over fire and stir until the mixture is 
set (about two minutes). Add the gelatine which has been 
dissolved in the cold water and put aside to set. When par- 
tially set, stir in the whipped cream and pour into a mold. Serve 
plain or with cream. Maple Charlotte may be made as Maple 
Puff, using 2 stiffly beaten egg whites instead of whipped cream. 


Safe desserts for children in 
| Summer—the difficult feeding time 
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--emeg simple desserts that child specialists recom- 


wrld-famous child specialist, in speak- oo é 
\ mend and see how the children respond. 


f desserts, says that mistakes are more 

¢ made here than in any other part of the 
I's diet. He also states that no other causes are 
uictive of more disorders of digestion than the 
fupizence in desserts and sweets by young 
ren. 


Log Cabin Syrup is entirely different from any 
other. This different maple flavor is due to the Log 
Cabin blend. The 2 choicest kinds of maple—New 
England and Canadian —are blended with purest 
granulated sugar by the famous Towle process. A 
40-year-old secret. That is why it is the most popu- 
lar high-grade syrup in the world today. 


* * * 


0 six or seven years (or older) only cereals, 
ld rice, baked custards and the simplest des- 
tshould be given. 


| is even more true in summer months; the 
| of summer complaints and listless appetites. 


Mothers—test at our risk 


If Log Cabin Syrup is not the most delightful and 
satisfying syrup you have ever tasted—then return 
unused portion to us by parcel post. We will refund 
there that Log Cabin Syrup offers a genuine full price you paid, including your postage. 
> thoughtful mothers. 

'golden Log Cabin Syrup supplies the sweet- 
‘Jgrowing bodies crave and need— in its most 


Order a can from your grocer today. 


If your grocer hasn’t Log Cabin Syrup, send us 
his name and address. You will be supplied at once. 


| . . - =a : 
“esome form. It keeps their little stomachs Log Cabin Syrup on cereals (hot Piet i ee 
i 1 C yey gi y og Ca yer. 
Anily active. Its rare maple flavor brings new chidren to eat. Because so tempt ae eaeicen sbeidne thant you THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7 5 : ing. Add e 1 ts of milk or cou uy—and co! 233. = - 2 
lo lagging appetites. Just pour it over these cream and Log Cabin—or to suit St. Paul, Minn.—the center of North America 
your taste. 


| 
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Towles LOG CABIN Sprup 


uncomfortable, and maybe not say any- 
thing about it.”’ 

“Don’t fret yourself,’ said Mrs. Calla- 
han. ‘If a woman’s uncomfortable, she’ll 
say somethin’ about it.” 

“But can you think of anything, Mrs. 
Callahan?” he pleaded. “‘ You’re a woman. 
Anything I could buy—I could run out now 
before her train gets in—the stores are still 
open, aren’t they?” 

“Yis, sor, the stores is still open,” said 
Mary Callahan. ‘An’ I’ve no doubt there’s 
plenty the young lady could find to buy in 
em, but lave that to her, Mr. Ware, and 
sit down an’ rest yourself a bit now. Ye’ve 
been runnin’ up an’ down, down an’ up, in 
an’ out, all day, till ye’ve made me dizzy. I 
don’t believe ye’ve been off your feet the 
whole day.” 

Her tone was maternal and soothing. 
Thor dropped down into an armchair, and 
said, ‘‘I guess I am sort of tired. But I’ve 
had lots of fun. Those roses look great, 
don’t they, Mrs. Callahan?’ 

He had extravagantly filled all the vases 
with creamy white roses, and their delicious 
odor, voluptuously feminine, was struggling 
vith the rather surgical odors of house 
cleaning, brass polish and floor wax, and 
the very individual and nice scent of newly 
washed linen. And in this place it might be 
as well to state, for the benefit of those who 
derive their ideas of artists from the movies, 
that there was not, and never had been 
a scent of incense in Thor’s studio. 

Mrs. Callahan, regarding the roses and 
Thor’s dreamy expression, said shrewdly, 
“T guess thim’s her favorite flower.” 

Thor smiled. 

“No, I don’t know. I guess girls don’t 
have favorite flowers any more, Mrs. Calla- 
han. At least, I never heard her say. But 
those roses remind me of her somehow. 
Don’t know why.” 

He did know why. The roses were ex- 
actly the color of Constance’s marvelous, 
pale, yet warm-toned skin. 

“Well, ye’ve got a foine place, Mr. Ware, 
to welcome any young lady to,’’ said Mrs. 
Callahan, departing. ‘So don’t fret your- 
self. There’s nothin’ lackin’. I niver seen a 
unmarried gentleman before with every- 
thing in his own home so nice an’ tidy an’ 
complete.”’ 

“T hope she’ll like it,’ said Thor. 
“Though she isn’t hard to please,” he 
added proudly. “I mean fussy or anything. 
She’s not that sort, Mrs. Callahan. She’s 
always had everything, and yet she’s so 
simple—likes simple things—wears the 
simplest clothes you ever saw 7 

Suddenly he stopped, realizing that he 
was yielding to that inane desire of all loy- 
ers to babble about the beloved. 

Mrs. Callahan gave him a pitying look, 
and went out, shaking her head slightly. 

“Tf you need me, ye know where to find 
me,” were her last words of comfort. 


viii 


(CONSTANCE stepped off the train, 
looking as fresh as if she had just come 
out of her own room. 

Mrs. Weston, following at a little dis- 
tance, gave the young lovers time to em- 
brace. 

“Tired, darling?’’ Thor asked anxiously. 

“Why, of course not! How absurd!” 

Constance’s voice was as cool, and crisp, 
and fresh as her clever traveling clothes. 
Everything about her was perfect, right 
down to her luggage—smartly tailored 
black-leather bags with tan bindings. 

“All those!”’ Thor exclaimed, as a porter 
staggered under them. 

“Of course, silly!” laughed Constance. 
“Aren’t you going to speak to Marcia, Thor, 
darling?” 

“Oh! Sorry.” 

He crimsoned violently, jerked his eyes 
away from the enchanting Constance, and 
let them rest vaguely on Marcia, who was 
also looking pretty, though Thor didn’t 
notice it. 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“How are you, Mrs. Weston? Awfully 
good of you,” he murmured, squeezing her 
hand frightfully hard, without even being 
aware that he had touched her fingers. 

But Marcia was a good sport, as well asa 
sympathetic soul. 

“Don’t bother about me,” she cooed, in 
her delightfully soft contralto voice. ‘Do 
forget all about me, you two, won’t you?” 

“Tsn’t Marcia the most sentimental old 
dear?” said Constance, as they walked up 
the long platform toward the stairs. ‘‘She 
gazed at me the whole way as if I were al- 
ready a bride. You know the way people 
look at brides, Thor?” 

“No, I don’t,” he replied, keeping his 
eyes steadily fixed on Constance, drinking 
in her beauty like a man who has been 
dying of thirst, his voice as vague as if he 
were only half awake, bumping into other 
people in the crowd as if they didn’t exist. 

“T hope you haven’t gone to a lot of 
trouble for us, Thor,’’ Marcia said, as they 
got into a taxicab. ‘‘ You look rather tired. 
It must have been an awful nuisance to be 
turned out of your own rooms.” 

“Oh, no, not at all,” he protested me- 
chanically, meanwhile smothering a wild 
desire to push Marcia out of the cab, and 
crush Constance in his arms. 

“Oh, Lord! I wonder if this means we’ll 
never be alone!” he was thinking des- 
perately. “Gosh, it’s worse than not seeing 
Constance at all!” 

But aloud he said, calmly enough—being 
one of those provoking men who can look 
quite cool and self-possessed even when 
they are quite the opposite—‘“‘I’ll take you 
up to the studio now—it’s only six—and 
give you time to get settled a little, and 
then I’ll come back. I thought we might 
have dinner at the Plaza—it’s near my 
place—and then go to a show, if you feel 
like it.” 

“Why, that will be awfully nice,’’ replied 
Constance graciously. “I guess I can be 
dressed by seven or half past. How about 
you, Marcia?”’ 

“Oh, but really !*’ protested that obliging 
chaperon. “I don’t want to spoil your first 
evening together. Let me stay at home.” 

“Certainly not!” said Thor gallantly, 
while inwardly he was praying: ‘“‘O God, 
please let Mrs. Marcia Weston get a terri- 
ble headache right after dinner!” 

“We don’t mind you, Marcia,” said Con- 
stance coolly. “Kiss me, Thor. You only 
pecked at me in the station.” Then, at the 
expression on Thor’s face, “‘Why, the dar- 
ling! I honestly believe he’s shy!” 

Queer—was there a faint note of triumph 
in her voice? She had changed a little since 
he had seen her last. There was something 
almost—well, proprietary in her manner. 
It puzzled Thor; and Marcia puzzled him. 
She was giving Constance a look of annoy- 
ance, almost anger. 

For once Mike was silent, as he helped 
Thor up the stairs with the multitude of 
bags—five for Constance, three for Marcia. 
But it was not the luggage that over- 
whelmed, almost paralyzed, Mike, but the 
sight of Constance. 

“Woman, woman!” he rhapsodized to 
Mary Callahan, in the basement. “There 
ain’t anyone like her outside the angels in 
heaven, or thim young ladies in the movies!”’ 

“Oh, the poor young man,’ mourned 
Mary Callahan. ‘An’ him an artis’! No, 
it ain’t fair. It’s like shootin’ a bird on the 
groun’.”’ 

“What do you want him to do?” roared 
Mike. “Marry a girl with a face like a po- 
tato?”’ 

“Might be better for him,” retorted 
Mary Callahan, ‘‘or one who could cook 
one anyway.” 

Ix 
Dee perfectly charming!” cooed Mrs. 
Weston, standing in the doorway of the 
studio. ‘Perfectly char-ming!”’ 

Around her feet lay the eight bags, and in 
front of her was the great, white-curtained 
window. Thor, who had run in quickly 


ahead of the others to snap on the lights, 
was now kneeling on the hearth, and touch- 
ing a match to the wood in the fireplace. 

Constance had sat down in a blue- 
covered armchair, quite at home and at 
ease. 

Her glance went round the large high- 
ceilinged room in a proprietary way, and it 
was with the air of a hostess that she said: 

“Do sit down, Marcia. I told you it was 
jolly.” 

Marcia was examining the room with lit- 
tle dipping, birdlike movements of her 
head. Her sweet brown eyes gazed warmly 
on Thor. 

“Such a lovely big place. I suppose you 
give heaps of parties.’”’ 

“T haven’t yet,”’ Thor replied, “but I’m 
going to, now I’ve got two such charming 
hostesses.” 

Constance held out a lovely white hand 
and touched Thor’s coat. 

“Do stop a minute!” she cried, laugh- 
ingly. “You’ve done nothing but run 
around in circles ever since we got here. 
Are you really so thrilled, Thor?” 

“You know I am.” 

He bent over her, and his eyes darkened 
and deepened. 

“Well, I guess we’ll be an awful bother,’ 
said Constance carelessly. “Maybe you’d 
bettér show us our rooms now, or we won’t 
be ready in time.” 

Thor led the way toward the balcony, 
and as they went upstairs he said, “There’s 
only one room, you know a 

“Only one!”’ Constance exclaimed, stop- 
ping short at the head of the stairs. 

“Why—why, yes!” Thor stammered, 
taken aback. “Only one bedroom. There’s 
a kitchen, and breakfast room, downstairs.” 

“But, Thor,” said Constance, “where 
are you going to put Marcia, then?”’ 

He looked at her speechlessly. 

“You surely didn’t think—I’ve never 
shared a room with anyone in my life,”’ said 
Constance. “I simply couldn’t, you know.” 

“T’m sorry,” Thor began. “I thought 
you understood ——”’ 

“Well,” Constance laughed, but her 
laughter was vexed, “I really don’t know 
what we shall do!” 

“Oh, never mind,’’ said Marcia, noting 
Thor’s distressed confusion. ‘I’m sure we 
can manage somehow, Constance.’’ 

“Don’t be silly, Marcia. You know 
you'd hate it just as much as I.” 

“Oh, gosh,” cried poor Thor, “I’m aw- 
fully sorry. But I thought, when we were 
discussing the plan at your house, Con- 
stance, I told you how many rooms a 

“T wasn’t paying the slightest atten- 
tion,” said Constance haughtily. “You and 
mother talked so much. I wasn’t listening 
half the time. Details always bore me.” 

“Oh, of course it’s my fault!’’ Thor cried 
quickly. “I ought to have known, of 
course. There’s a couch in the studio I’ve 
slept on when I had company, but I don’t 
suppose HY 

“Certainly not,’’ replied Constance. 

“T’ll sleep in the studio; I don’t mind a 
bit,”” said Marcia. 

“Of course, you’d mind!” declared Con- 
stance. “Anyway, where would you hang 
your clothes? And you’d have no place to 
dress. No, one of us will just have to go to 
a hotel, that’s all. I don’t care whether 
mother likes it or not. It’s the only thing 
that can be done.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Marcia. “Didn’t 
you say there was a breakfast room, 
hor. 222 

“Yes, downstairs, opens off the studio, 
and the kitchen’s beyond.” 

“Well, we might turn the breakfast room 
into a bedroom while I’m here,” suggested 
Marcia. 

“Good idea!” cried Thor, tremendously 
relieved. ‘‘I’ll get Mike to move one of the, 
beds down tonight. And I’ll get you an 
other dressing table and whatever else yo 
need, tomorrow, Mrs. Weston. Will that be 
all right?” ; 


} 
“Of course. Now don’t worry an } 
| 


about it.” 

Marcia wanted to pat him, he loc 
helpless and anxious. ; 
“Will that be all right, Constang| 
pleaded. 
Her face did not relax its bored | 
sion. Constance expressed displeas . 
terms of boredom. 
“Oh, I suppose so,” she answered, 
the best we can do under the cireums(| 
Only 
“What?” he asked, terrified, “jj 

it, Constance?”’ 

“Well, nothing. Only it will be) 
getting dressed tonight, with my | 
and Marcia’s all mixed up together | 
room.” 

Marcia’s face took on a rather gr). 
pression. 

“T’ll try to be as little bother as | 
ble,” she said dryly. 

“Oh, but, Marcia!” cried Constani| 
was thinking of you, dear!” 

“Thank you,” replied Marcia, “bu 
not easily upset by trifles.” 

Constance arched her leyel | 
slightly. 

“T consider trifles decidedly the mo. 
portant things in the world,” she rem: 
in her mother’s tone. i 

‘So I see,’’ retorted Marcia. 

And Thor stood helplessly between | 
The eager, boyish happiness had quiti| 
out of his face. He did look tired noy| 
tired, too, for the first time in that | 
happily excited day. And, as he | 
slowly downstairs, the odor of the ext| 
gant dozens of roses reminded Thor 
Constance had never even noticed {| 
Oh, well, that was only natural. Shi 
used to flower-filled rooms. Expected 1) 
as a matter of course. Expected =| 
he shut the studio door and stepped ou 
the dark hall, a tiny icicle of fear crept 
Thor’s back. The things that Cons | 
would expect! 

“Brace up, old man!”’ he whisper | 
himself. “This is only the first night. | 
surely aren’t getting cold feet already | 

x | 

N HOUR and a half later, the worl | 
entirely rose-colored again. Witl! 
quick reaction of young people, an| 
lovers, both Constance and Thor } 
again charmed and charming. And | 
decided that his momentary chill had | 
due merely to the fact that he hadn't: 
any lunch. He was quite foolish with | 
piness. His eyes spilled over with laug } 
He knew that he must appear drunk. | 
felt people looking at him and didn’t i 

In the theater he reached out for '| 
stance’s hand as soon as the lights 1) 
down, and afterward could never rem! 
ber exactly whether they had seen 41) 
or an Ibsen drama—though the price 0'| 
tickets at a speculator’s should have 
minded him. Between the acts, 1 
talked to Marcia with scrupulous po: 
ness, and a vague stare that told her he | 
not aware of her presence. Marcia, wit | 
her sympathy for young love, and her b 
in its precedence over everything else10| 
world, becamea little annoyed. Afterall, 
was a woman, and she had on a char! 
frock. She had noticed various mascu) 
heads turning in the lobby—not that | 
cared for masculine attention. But it } 
with a certain firmness of manner that 
refused to go anywhere after the thea 
and remarked that she thought they d 
had enough for one day. To her “eal 
Constance agreed, and they took 4 | 
back to Thor’s studio. i 

Thor hesitated at the foot of the a 

“Maybe I’d better go up with you | 
see that everything’s all right,” he hint) 
looking at Marcia wistfully. me 

“Poor boy!” she thought, relen 
“Hasn’t been alone with his sw 
one minute.” 5 
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oud: ‘“‘Of course, you must come 
« I’m awfully tired, going straight 
But I know it’s still outrageously 
cyoung people.”’ 

ciad faithfully made the required 
.of furniture, and the painted table 
«s from the former breakfast room 
yuped somewhat forlornly in one 
‘the studio. Marcia went into her 
«d rather ostentatiously closed the 
nd, for the first time in almost 
‘ys, Thor and Constance found 
ses, as lovers phrase it, ‘‘together.”’ 
1y poised against the blue sofa in 
he dress—she had thrown off her 
¢ white velvet and ermine—Con- 
‘oked at Thor with a little mocking, 
smile. 
sypose we ought to say ‘Alone at 
‘ie murmured. 
snt toward her quickly, took her in 
“with that gesture which seemed al- 
ury. 
yt say anything!” 
jlidn’t, for several minutes. 
; “I had heaps of things to tell 
instance said, ‘“‘and now I’ve for- 
jem all.” 
jwere sitting on the sofa before the 
ie. There was no other light in the 
«. And the shadows shut them in 
jains. 
a1’t believe you’re here!”’ he whis- 
iainst her cheek. 
s but Thor,” said Constance, ‘“‘have 
jight, if it hadn’t been for mother, 
yreally married now?”’ 

ims tightened about her. 
you sorry, Thor, that we agreed to 
1) crazy plan?”’ 
2” he said quickly. Then more 
NNO.” 
Ich do you mean, darling?’’ she 


he hesitated, afraid of offending 
‘ter all, our own plan was sort of 
\ided, wasn’t it? I like your par- 
ufully well, Constance. Seemed a 
‘aw deal.’’ 

tyou’re so darned honorable!”’ she 
ipatiently,; moving away from him. 
iwasn’t anything like that that held 
Wea 

oked at him with a rather amused 
julating air. 

‘der if I’d better tell you why I did 
nto mother’s plan?” 

7 did you?” 

‘miled and shook her head. 

(I guess I’d better not.” 

(you mean,’ he asked, obviously 
that you had some doubts your- 


(silly! Oh, we’ll prove mother was 
t said Constance. But there was a 
ng of hardness underneath her 
iztone. “I’m willing to go through 
eything to do that!” 

in’t know,’’ said Thor stiffly, ‘that 
sidered it so very disagree- 
ut her fingers against his lips. “You 
aderstand yet, Thor, dearest! But 
Fe this is over I can do anything 
( hd 

| that’s all settled,” said Thor, puz- 
Your father’s agreed to let us marry 


br, darling,” she protested, with a 
I don’t want to talk about mother 
ji. Do you? Don’t want to even 
‘bout other people!” 

lone grew slower, dreamy, provoca- 


n't want to talk or think at all. Do 


field up her lips, and thoughts went 
l) candles in a wind. 


if 
t Thor had gone, Constance went 
\ipstairs. She was beginning to feel 
‘eo that assails all fastidious peo- 
unfamiliar surroundings—that in- 
istaste of the esthete for a strange 
;She had been in too great a hurry, 
‘ressing for dinner, to look about her 
“ly, but now—well, the studio was 
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attractive, but this room—really! It was 
clean—shiningly scrubbed and freshly cur- 
tained—but with a dreadful sort of man’s 
cleanliness. Bleak, monastic, or some- 
thing—dreary!, 

Constance began to long for the warmth, 
and color, and softness, of her own room, its 
taffeta, and lace, and flowers. No flowers in 
one’s bedroom! Not a comfortable chair. 
Not a comfortable pillow—she punched 
them tentatively with her fist. A starched 
white-cotton bedspread. Heavens, 
what a lampshade! And where oh! where 
could Thor have gotten that silly little 
dressing table! Why, it was new. He’d 
bought it for her. How pathetic But 
don’t be mistaken, pity is not akin to 
love—not with a girl like Constance—more 
akin to contempt. 

Beside the new dressing table was a chif- 
fonier, looking absurdly masculine some- 
how, and almost desolate, stripped of its 
customary fringe of neckties. Suddenly 
Constance had a queer sensation. She had 
never blushed, and she did not blush now, 
but she had that disagreeable, crawling feel- 
ing inside that accompanies a blush. 

“No! It’s too ugly!” said Constance 
aloud, and, for the first time, was grateful to 
her mother. 


XI 


ARCIA was awakened out of a vague 

dream about icebergs by the persistent 
thin scream of the telephone bell. She sat 
up in bed, and found herself face to face 
with a corner cupboard filled with blue-and- 
white dishes. 

“Good gracious, where am I?” she 
thought for one bewildered second. 

The open window was letting in torrents 
of icy air, the curtains snapping in and out 
furiously. Marcia jumped out of bed shiv- 
ering, and banged down the window—nice, 
comfortable old Minnie did this for her at 
home—while the telephone kept up its 
shrill complaint. 

She found her slippers and dressing gown, 
and ran out into the studio to locate the 
screaming pest, uncomfortably placed on 
the wall, at man’s height. 

On tiptoe, Marcia cried “‘Hello!’’ 

‘Good morning,” Thor’s voice answered. 
“Ts that you, Mrs. Weston? Hope I didn’t 
disturb you.” 

“Oh, no!”’ she lied sweetly. 

‘“‘T thought you and Constance might be 
ready for breakfast,’’ he announced cheer- 
fully. 

“Oh, breakfast? But—I really don’t 
think Constance is awake yet.” 

““Yes, 1am now. How could I help it?” 
came a drowsy voice from the balcony. 

And Marcia, raising her eyes, saw, with 
an involuntary feminine pang, that the 
girl actually waked up looking lovely. 

“‘What’s all the shooting about?’’ Con- 
stance inquired, stifling a yawn. “Is that 
Thor?” 

“Yes. Come talk to him,” replied Mar- 
cia, and into the telephone, ‘‘ Wait a min- 
ute, Constance is coming down.” 

““My goodness, Thor!” was his fiancée’s 
reply to his eager good morning. “Is there 
a fire or something?” 

““Weren’t you up?” he asked, astonished. 

“No, of course not.” 

“But it’s half-past nine!” 

“What of it?” 

“Why, usually by this time I’ve been 
at work an hour.” 

“No! Really? How funny.” 

“Yes. I usually get up at eight.” 

“Thor, darling! What for?” 

ST orpaint.’” 

“But, my blessed child, must you paint 
at dawn?” 

“Well, I’m sorry I disturbed you.” 

“Oh, never mind.” 

“Well, how soon can you be ready? I'll 
come over, and take you and Marcia out to 
breakfast.” 

“Oh, Thor, don’t bother. I don’t care 
about breakfast. Neither does Marcia. 
Just some coffee and toast.’’ 

“Tm afraid you'll have to go out, even to 
get that.” 

“Oh, really! What a bother. Well, never 
mind. 1’ll wait until luncheon.” 


EVENING POST 


“Don’t forget, Constance, dear,’”’ Marcia 
interrupted hastily, ‘‘breakfast was in the 
agreement.” 

“What agreement? Oh, I remember. 

“All right, Thor. I’ll get dressed. Mar- 
cia’s just reminded me that mother made 
us promise to have breakfast together. I 
suppose she thinks that’s one of the cruelest 
tests.” 

“T hope you don’t, darling !””—anxiously. 

“Oh, no.’’ Her tone was bright and 
cheerful now. “It’s really fun. I think 
I rather like getting up early. Half an hour. 
Tl hurry.” 

Morning light proverbially brings cour- 
age. Constance had waked up not only 
pretty but good-humored. She hurried 
with her cold shower and her dressing, al- 
though she hated hurry at all times, and 
especially in the important matter of cloth- 
ing herself. When Thor arrived, Constance 
met him at the door, fresh and radiant. 

He had stopped on the way to buy a 
handful of jonquils and freesias—they had 
looked so springlike in the florist’s window 
he couldn’t resist them—and Constance 
took the cool, crisp flowers with a pleasure 
that surprised Thor. 

“How nice! I wanted something for my 
room. I’ll run upstairs, and put them in 
water.” 

Marcia came out of her room just then, 
in a brown caracul coat and brown felt 
hat. 

“T am going to breakfast alone,” she 
announced firmly. “I don’t intend to hang 
on to you and Constance every minute; it 
would only be a terrific bore for all of us. 
And that wasn’t in the agreement anyway. 
I’m here chiefly to satisfy Mrs. Grundy.” 

In spite of Thor’s half-hearted protests, 
Marcia went toward the door. 

“‘T shan’t be back until this afternoon,” 
she called out to Constance. “I think I'll 
run over to see my aunt in Montclair.”’ 

“Terribly decent of Marcia,’’ Constance 
commented, as she and Thor left the studio 
building a few moments later. “I think 
I was right to choose her for our chaperon, 
don’t you, Thor? Mother would have been 
quite impossible.” 

“Why do you say that?” Thor asked, 
surprised. ‘I like your mother.” 

“Oh,” Constance shrugged, ‘‘I hate that 
feeling of being experimented on. KEs- 
pecially since it was mother’s experiment. 
And there really wasn’t anybody else we 
could have had, if Marcia hadn’t con- 
sented.” 

“Yes, she’s a perfect peach!”’ Thor 
agreed enthusiastically. “Not many 
women 14 

‘““Pity she doesn’t know more about hats 
though,” murmured Constance. 

“Why, what’s the matter with her hats?” 

‘““The one she had on this morning—too 
flapperish for her,’’ Constance explained, 
as they swung briskly along, arm in arm, 
toward Fifth Avenue. “I suppose it’s a 
sign of spring—well, she really ought to 
marry again. She isn’t exactly old.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Weston is quite a young woman,” 
said Thor. 

“Thirty-four or five. But then, she has 
plenty of money.” 

Constance stopped short and laughed. 

“Thor, wouldn’t it have been funny if 
we’d chosen Rita!” 

Thor’s whole face contracted with re- 
pugnance. 

“Don’t,” he begged. 

“Poor darling! Did he have a nasty 
scene with Rita before he left? [ll bet you 
did, Thor! You never told me.” 

“Don’t let’s talk about Rita before 
breakfast,” he said. “‘Where do you want 
to go?”’ 

“Anywhere. Well, why not the Plaza 
again? It’s near.” 

“Oh! Er—well—of course.” 


XII 


“T REALLY can’t see why breakfast is 
considered a test,’’ mused Constance, 
when they were seated at a table. “Ex- 
cept for old, grouchy people who are aw- 
fully fussy about their food. 
(Continued on Page 115) 
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Jantzen-stitch 
fabric is springy 
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in the Jantzen buttonless 
“‘speed’’ suit (pictured here). 
Active swimmers prize this suit 
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Ne: the Teenie Weenies knew that the Sailor was 


mighty fond of Sally, one of the Guff sisters, but no 

one knew just how serious the situation was. Almost 
every day the Sailor and Sally walked home together from 
the pickle factory where they both worked. 


On Suhdays and in the evening they were often seen sit- 
ting together under a mushroom or chatting confidentially 
under a fragrant stand of violets. Once the Policeman 
saw the tiny couple walking in the moonlight with their 
arms about each other’s waist. 

“There will be a wedding around here one of these days,’ 
he smiled to himself as he chased a tramp pinching bug 
away from the shoe house. 


It wasn’t long before the engagement was announced and 
it caused much excitement among the Teenie Weenies. The 
pickle factory, where most of the little folks worked, simply 
buzzed with plans for the wedding. 


The little women did a great deal of sewing and some of 
the men were kept busy on some mysterious work with their 
tiny saws and hammers. Many showers and parties were 
given the little couple and then, one lovely day in June, they 
were married under the old yellow rosebush. 


The bride wore a dainty gown of soft yellow spider-web 
silk. The Lady of Fashion was maid of honor and there were 
bridesmaids and a ring bearer. Little flower girls scattered 
rose leaves. 


The wedding was a great success. The tiny women cried a 
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little and everything went off beautifully, except for one 
thing—the foolish Dunce, in his excitement, threw a whole 
grain of Monarch rice at the bridegroom and nearly knocked 
him down. 

“Now, folks,’’ said the General after thewedding wasover, 
“if you will follow me we will finish the ceremony with a 
little walk.” 

Everyone was surprised, but they fell into line behind the 
General and followed him a short distance into the woods. 
When they finally came to the top of a small hill, the Teenie 
Weenies opened their tiny eyes wide in astonishment. 

Beside a huge clump of violets stood a Teenie Weenie 
pickle barrel that had been made into a wonderful little house. 

“That,” said the General, pointing towards the barrel, ‘‘is 
your home. It isa wedding present from the Teenie Weenies.” 


The little folks made a rush for the house and in a few minutes the 
barrel was full of Teenie Weenies. 
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On the first floor they saw a combination dining and sitting ro. 
a tiny kitchen. Stairs led up to the second floor, which contair | 
large bedrooms and a tiny bath. 

After they had examined the inside of the barrel the General | 
little bride and bridegroom outside and pointed to a glass jar of ‘ 
Weenie Sweet Pickles. 

“This,” smiled the General, ‘“‘is another wedding present. Ani 
you have eaten the delicious pickles, we will have the empt 
tached to the house. It will make a cozy sun-parlor for you.” | 

After the newlyweds had thanked the General, several of th| 
men helped the Sailor open the jar of pickles and prepare the w | 
luncheon. Some of the little women went into the house and b | 
out dinner plates that were no bigger than a dime. i 

The Cook sliced one of the Sweet Pickles into tiny bits, brough 
the kitchen some Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter sandwiches and | 
Weenie Sardines, heaping each tiny plate till the sight of so man _ 
things almost made the Dunce’s eyes pop out of. his head. 

The General stood up and made a toast to the bride and all the | 
Weenies laughed and clapped their hands. aa 

“Now let’s eat,” shouted the General, ‘and don’t be afraid 0, 
eating. Everything has come straight from our own kitchens a 
all know how fresh and clean and pure it is.” | 

After the wedding party had broken up, Sally snuggled up | 
husband and said, ‘‘Oh, dear, I wonder if I shall ever be able to© | 
well as that.” he: kisocd ne 

And the Sailor, who was a wise little fellow, ki 
“Don’t you worry. As long as the Teenie Weenie Food Factory’ 
we'll have plenty of good things to eat.” 
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gesn’t make the slightest difference 
xat I eat,” remarked the charming 
ering strawberries in January. 
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opened his studio door with a 
ye, sinking feeling. He had never 
}; work, as some chaps did, yet all 
-home, his feet had dragged reluc- 
Constance had told him to run 
:his work, she had some shopping 
.d besides didn’t intend bothering 


. amuse myself,” she had said. “I 
yu haven’t got time to play around 
;Thor.” 
. wonderfully sweet of her, discern- 
ttactful. Thor had rather dreaded 
so explain that his days were not, 
“t be, free for the delightful purpose 
meing with her. He had even in- 
jthough with a dreadful feeling of 
sy toward his work, to play truant 
vys. After all, Constance couldn’t 
sited to adapt herself, at once, to an 
| new life. But apparently she had 
<« herself instantaneously—women 
jly remarkable creatures, love could 
yransform them! Thor should have 
jved and glad, should have plunged 
nto work. But, for the first time in 
he hated the thought of painting. 
ont into the studio and pushed the 
\-and about, looked over his brushes 
uy, threw away half of them and 
she must go out to buy new ones. 
e was inventing excuses! He was 
id of what some of his friends who 
siters had told him, how they loathed 
1, would do anything, the most ab- 
-ngs, perform the most menial tasks, 
| to escape writing, or at least post- 
‘e dreaded moment as long as pos- 


ything short of suicide,” one of them 
ceerfully told Thor, “to keep me 
om my desk. And some mornings 
witely prefer suicide !”’ 
( decided that his own reluctance 
ce to a month’s absence from the 
(and that he couldn’t begin to work 
sy until he had straightened every- 
ut. So he opened the closet where his 
fog were stacked, and where, by the 
rerything was in perfect order. And, 
o’elock, he was still dragging out one 
¢and pushing another back. 
rything looked simply rotten! Rita’s 
't had given a big jolt to Thor’s self- 
(nce, and now when he looked at his 
yherished pictures, they too seemed 
sopeless. He had never felt so down 
<ife. He put all the canvases away, 
Inged the door shut, and lay down on 
éich to smoke. 
}, he ought to be the happiest man 
iworld right now, and instead he was 
ible. He jumped up, paced the floor. 
1in the devil was the matter with 
1 He threw his cigarette in the fire- 
«carefully picked it out again. Studio 
ibe kept spick and span now. Sud- 
jhe remembered that the apartment 
r, been cleaned up that day. Thor had 
43 kept his house in order, and had a 
11 come in once a week to give it a 
‘igh cleaning. But Constance couldn’t 
ected —— He telephoned down to 
sallahan. ; 
| refusal was regretful but firm. No, 
‘as sorry, she’d like to oblige, but she 
ly’t come up every day, she had her 
Ito do. Why didn’t he get someone 
1agency now—one of those part-time 
‘Irs, maybe? 
‘br put on his hat and coat, and got as 
the door. Then his whole studio re- 
hed him. The big, wide, silent room, 
alm, cold, north light, exactly right 
unting. 
amn!” cried Thor, flinging off his hat 
loat. “Things like that got to wait— 
t comes first !’’ 
H hustled about, setting up an unfin- 
€ canvas on the easel, preparing his 
te, muttering under his breath all the 
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“Mustn’t let this thing get me. Take it 
easy. Got to make Constance comfortable 
and happy, of course, but work comes first. 
Just think of Constance in my leisure 
hours.” 

Was that a shout of ironic laughter echo- 
ing somewhere? He started, looked up 
apprehensively. He must be going crazy. 
No one had laughed. But, gosh, he was 
jumpy today. His steady hand, the paint- 
er’s pride, was actually shaking a little. 
And he had the queerest uneasy feeling, 
that curious premonition one has just be- 
fore stage fright. ; 

All at once, Thor put down his brushes, 
and faced the truth squarely. He was 
nervous. He did hate to work, and he knew 
why, though he didn’t want to admit the 
reason. It was because, for the first time, 
his studio didn’t belong to him entirely. 
No use dodging it. He was dreading the 
moment when the door would open and let 
Constance in. Constance—for whom he 
longed so much that, at the very thought of 
her, everything became dizzy and blurred, 
and little stinging needles ran all over him. 
And yet he was dreading the moment when 
she would open that door! Dreading it so 
much that it was impossible for him to work 
in the time before she did open the door. 

“Darn fool!’? he reproached himself. 
“What does it matter if Constance does 
come in? J’ll just say ‘Hello, dear,’ and go 
on working as long as I like. She’ll under- 
stand.” 

Again there was the illusion of mocking 
laughter. 

xXIV 

T WAS not Constance, after all, who 

opened the studio door, but Marcia, 
and Thor was not there. 

He was in the kitchen, frying an egg, be- 
cause he had forgotten about lunch until 
three o’clock. 

“Why, you poor child!” exclaimed Mar- 
cia, who was one of those women who cher- 
ish the delusion that all men are helpless. 
And in her maternal, pitying tone might be 
heard the echo of that complacent, inevit- 
able remark: ‘All men are alike—nothing 
but babies. Need a woman to take care of 
them.” 

The neatness of the white-enameled, 
blue-linoleumed kitchen, and the expert- 
ness with which Thor flipped the egg out 
on a blue-and-white plate, however, seemed 
to contradict that opinion. 

“ave some lunch?” Thor invited. 
“That means an egg. My repertoire is 
limited.” 

“Qh, I’ve had luncheon hours ago. But 
can’t I help you?”’ replied Marcia, taking 
the chair Thor brought her. 

He sat down at the white-enameled table, 
laid with a blue cloth, and bread and butter, 
and a jar of orange marmalade. 

“Could you help, though?’’ he teased. 
“Byer been in a kitchen before?”’ 

“Why, of course,” she retorted indig- 
nantly. ,““I kept house—once.”’ 

Then a shadow of sadness crossed her 
face. But it was a perfunctory expression, 
like a gesture that has become meaningless 
through repetition. 

“How many servants had you?” Thor 
asked. 

“Well,” admitted Marcia, with an apolo- 
getic laugh, ‘‘four. But my mother was one 
of those old-fashioned women who taught 
her daughters sewing, and cooking, and mar- 
keting. She said you couldn’t properly 
direct servants unless you knew how your- 
self ¢ 

She broke off short, and smiled at Thor. 

“But who taught you to keep house?” 
she demanded. 

“My mother was, and is, an old-fashioned 
woman, too,” he replied. “And since she 
hadn’t any daughters, and hired girls were 
pretty scarce, she took it out on me. I got 
roped in fairly often for kitchen duty. Of 
course, at the time I hated it, and it was 
pretty tough having the other kids yell 
‘Mamma’s boy!’ when they caught me 
drying the dishes. But I’ve often been 
thankful since. I couldn’t afford a servant 
when I first bought this place. I'd put 
nearly every cent I had in it. And I don’t 
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think I could have lived very long in a board- 
ing house or hotel. I’ve got to havea home, 
even if it’s only bachelor’s hall.” 

“Bachelor’s hall is most marvelously 
neat,’’ Marcia complimented him. 

He laughed. 

“Wish my mother could hear you! You 
ought to see her kitchen! Looks like a 
sitting room—big, with those old copper 
pans, and geraniums, and white-dotted cur- 
tains, all the paint scrubbed off the floor. 
She always looked pretty in it, too. She’s 
tall, and has a regular rope of yellow hair, 
not much gray in it even yet, and those 
bright rosy cheeks you don’t often see over 
here. And the best of it was, she always 
wore aprons with some imagination in 
them!” 

Marcia laughed. 

“Do tell me what are 
aprons?” 

“Why, you know. Not just a covering, 
but an adornment, too. I remember she 
had a white one with red dots, and a pink 
calico with little blue flowers, and every- 
thing starched, and frilled, andfresh. Gosh! 
the way some women look at home!” 

Thor grimaced with distaste. 

“T’ve seen ’em!”’ he declared. “‘Not only 
on farms, where there’s some excuse, but 
here, too, in their kitchenette apartments. 
And—oh, those kitchenettes!” 

He got up, collected his dishes neatly, 
and took them to the sink. 

“Tet me,” Marcia begged, following him. 

He turned the hot-water faucet, and a 
cloud of steam blurred the shining white 
porcelain. 

“Plenty of hot water here!’”’ remarked 
Thor, with householder’s pride. “No, Mrs. 
Weston. I’m not going to let you wash 
dishes. Go away. Sit down.” 

But she still hovered near him. From the 
window directly over Thor’s head, a shaft 
of sunlight illuminated his blond hair. His 
sleeves were rolled back, and fine golden 
hairs shone on the surprisingly white flesh 
of his muscular arms. 

“JT think you might call me Marcia,” 
said Marcia, “since we are living ” She 
stopped. ‘Besides, I call you Thor.” 

““Byerybody does,” he replied, ‘‘and I’d 
like to call you Marcia.” 

Her heart was beating very rapidly. She 
thought she was distressed over the situa- 
tion between Thor and Constance, and she 
said, almost breathlessly: 

‘Can youimagine Constance doing house- 
work?” 

“No,” admitted Thor. “But,” he added, 
“T’m not sure that I want to. It’s too much 
out of the picture. And her hands, Marcia! 
Have you ever noticed how beautiful they 
are?” 

“Yes, lovely,” replied Marcia dryly. 

“JT eouldn’t bear for her to spoil them,” 
said Thor. ‘‘That marvelous creamy color 
and texture. It would hurt me. Con- 
stance’s hands are works of art. They were 
never made for housework.” 

“But your own hands are rather nice, 
too,” said Marcia, watching them as they 
deftly put the dishes away on the shelves. 

Thor’s hands were large, strong, capable, 
but beautifully modeled, their every move- 
ment sure, and swift, and light, with the 
extraordinary manual dexterity of the artist. 

Thor laughed at Marcia’s compliment, 
but looked pleased. Every man likes to be 
told that his hands are nice, because, se- 

cretly, every man thinks that he has rather 
unusual hands. 

“Qh, my paws,’ Thor commented, 
“nothing could hurt em. They’ve done 
every kind of work.” 

He turned his head to smile at Marcia, 
and his eyes were like the bright blue flash 
of a mirror in the sun. She moved away 
from him, and sat down again. 

“T hope you won’t think I’m interfering, 
Thor, but there is something I'd like to 
say ” she began. 

“Shoot!” 
“Well, you oughtn’t to spoil Constance— 

I mean if this is to be a real trial. Wouldn’t 

it be more within the terms of the agree- 


imaginative 


ment if you went on living exactly as 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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AJAX tires are distributed by AJAX franchise 
dealers—prosperous, permanent, thoroughly 
reliable tire merchants in each community — 
the sort you enjoy dealing with. 


AJAX tires are made for ail cars. They are 
supplied as original equipment on many of 
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brakes and wheel base, and the correct size 
and type of AJAX balloons are furnished, to 
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Continued from Page 115) 
‘always done, and didn’t treat Con- 
end me as guests?” j 
nrhat way?” 
sure,” said Marcia, “you haven’t 
; the habit of going out to all your 


i 
i’ he admitted. “I usually got my 
bakfast. But that was when I was 


z'one. I didn’t see how it could be 


em 
vil find a way to manage,”’ Marcia 
faly. “I do think, Thor, that you 
jake Constance fit into your scheme 
it, instead of your trying to conform 
i 

y’ said Thor impatiently, “I hate 
wy of looking at marriage! That I’m 
a> Constance, or she’s to make me. 
ir’s worth anything, unless it’s freely 
L. 
Hn cooking?’”’ asked Marcia, with a 


in cooking!” he scoffed, laughing. 
5 cooking has got to come from the 
- That’s why food in restaurants is 
nole. There’s no love in it.” 
Vat an odd place to talk about love,” 
vred a mocking voice from the open 
ny. 
ytance had just come in, and was 
a in furs up to her chin. A 
|riangular, black-satin hat fitted her 
‘xe a glove, and concealed her fore- 
‘own to her dark eyes. Under her 
is one of those fascinating morocco 
- Paris, and about her the almost 
cingly elusive scent of a French per- 
s/And she looked as much out of place 
chen as a French doll—one of those 
phisticated dolls that are meant for 
lis, not for nurseries. 
| appose I ought to be tired, but I’m 
"he said, sitting down on a corner 
h kitchen table. “‘Shopping exhila- 
31e.”” 
C1’t imagine what you’ve been shop- 
bout,’ Thor said. ‘Your trunks 
ehis morning—four!”’ 
u.ccepted the statement, which seemed 
i extraordinary, with calm indiffer- 


Ys, that’s right, four. I suppose they 
4t Marcia’s at the same time.” 
ureached out for Thor’s hand with a 
mtary manner, gave it a little pat. 
Nee hands he’s got, hasn’t he, Mar- 


licia’s expression tightened. 

Te just been telling him so,’ she an- 
\, with a trace of demure malice. 

N, really?” Constance laughed. “‘I 
‘at! And behind my back too. My 
| laperon.”’ 

Id you have any lunch, darling?”’ 
lisked. 

l’t he cute, Marcia? He treats me as 
vre a little girl. Of course I had food, 
irling. I lunched at Sherry’s with 
k awrence.”’ 

tr’s face grew quite blank with sur- 
¢ His eyes were cold, as he asked 
27, “Dick Lawrence?”’ 

\s,” replied Constance, unaware of 


’ 


fneé’s expression. “‘I ran into him on 
lAvenue, And, oh, Marcia, I hadn’t 
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thought before—but it is going to be a 
bother !”’ 

“What?” 

“ Meeting people! Of course Dick wanted 
to know where I was stopping. I told him 
the Ritz. He’ll be just furious when he 
telephones and they say I’m not there. I 
can hear him now giving the management 
the devil.” 

“But, Constance,’ Marcia cried, “why 
did you do that?” 

Both Marcia and Thor were staring at 
Constance in astonishment. 

She stared back at them, in equal sur- 
prise. 

“You surely don’t think I'd tell anybody 
about—this!”’ 

Her amazed and scornful gesture took in 
the apartment, the whole situation. 

“But why not, Constance?’”’—from Mar- 
cia. 

And from Thor, very stiffly: 
nothing clandestine about it.” 

““No-o.”” Constance made a little face. 
“But of course everyone would laugh ——’” 

“Why would they laugh?” asked Thor, 
steadily. 

“Well, really! If you don’t see 

Constance’s annoyed tone broke off, then 
changed to laughter. ‘‘Thor, darling, don’t 
pretend to be like mother! You know per- 
fectly well we are being made fools of.” 

He looked at her steadily. All the blue 
had gone out of his eyes; they were like ice. 

“‘T don’t know anything of the sort,’’ he 
retorted coldly. ‘‘If I’d thought about your 
mother’s plan in that light, I’d never have 
consented to it.” 

“Oh, well, don’t let’s fuss anyway!” 
cried Constance, springing up, and putting 
her arms around his neck. Regardless of 
Marcia, she stood on tiptoe and held up her 
lips. 

Thor ignored the invitation. Gently, but 
very decidedly, he put her arms away from 
him. 

“Do you think it’s playing the game to 
lunch with another man?” he asked, still 
in that cold, courteous voice. 

A look of understanding flashed across 
Constance’s face. 

“Thor, are you—jealous?”’ she cried, 
perfectly delighted. 

His face contracted. He gave her a look 
almost of dislike. 

“That isn’t the point. You wouldn’t go 
out with another man if we were really 
married.” 

He stated it as a fact, not a:question. 

Constance laughed gayly. 

“‘Tsn’t he priceless, Marcia?”’ 

Thor caught her wrist with an impatient 
gesture, turned her around toward him, 
facing him squarely. 

‘Please be serious for a minute, Con- 
stance! We might as well get this straight, 
now.” 

She looked up into his stern gray eyes, 
and was conscious of a little thrill. 

“T rather like you when you're angry, 
Thor,’ she murmured coaxingly. 

His fingers tightened on her wrist. 

“‘You’re my wife,” he said. “At least, 
you're going to be—pretending to be now. 
I don’t expect you to go out with other 
men.” 


““There’s 


” 
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“Don’t you adore it, Marcia?” mocked 
Constance. ‘I’ve always wanted one of 
those great, big, masterful men!”’ 

‘Constance, darling!” protested Marcia, 
who had been hovering nervously about, 
longing to escape, but not knowing how to 
do it gracefully. ‘‘Constance, darling, can’t 
you see that Thor’s in earnest?” 

“But what about?” cried Constance im- 
patiently. 

She pulled her hand away from Thor’s 
slowly relaxing grasp. 

‘Surely all this fuss isn’t over poor little 
Dickie? I’ve known him ever since he wore 
a bib. You’d think I’d picked up someone 
on the street.” : 

“Tt doesn’t matter who it is,’”” Thor ex- 
plained. 

“But, Thor, you can’t really think it’s 
wrong for a married woman to go out with 
any man except her husband?”’ 

Her surprise was quite unfeigned. Even 
Thor could see that clearly. But quite as 
clearly she could see that his conviction 
was equally genuine. 

‘* All the women I know 
“Or, at least, nearly all 

But: “It’s wrong just the same,” Thor 
declared. 

They stared at each other for a moment, 
bewildered, angry, hurt, as all lovers are at 
the first divergence of opinion. 

“That is really your point of view, 
Thor?” Constance asked, still incredu- 
lously. 

“ec Yes.’”’ 

She turned away, and in a tone of amused 
disdain she murmured, ‘How frightfully 
middle-class !”’ 

There was a second’s pause. Then: 

“T belong to the middle class,”’ said Thor 
sturdily. 

“Don’t boast,’’ was Constance’s light re- 
tort. 

Marcia, shocked and fluttering, tried to 
play the peacemaker. 

With a little nervous laugh, she cried, 
“But, Constance, there aren’t any classes 
in a democracy, are there?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied Con- 
stance. ‘I’ve never lived in one.” 

Marcia flushed, and her tone trembled a 
little with suppressed anger. 

“T wonder just what you think an aris- 
tocrat is, after all, Constance.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,’’ Constance re- 
plied again. ‘‘ Whatever it is, I dare say 
I’m one.” 

She looked bored, and walked in a lei- 
surely and unconcerned fashion to the door. 

“There’s only one thing I am sure of,” 
she remarked over her shoulder. ‘If I’m 
ever jealous of you, Thor, I shall say so 
straight out, and not call it morality. 

‘Perhaps being honest about your own 
feelings is being an aristocrat, Marcia,” 
was her parting shot at the peacemaker. 

“And being honest about your prom- 
ises,” said Thor, “‘you think is bourgeois?” 

“T think it’s bourgeois to say bourgeois,” 
replied Constance. ‘Besides, I’ve been in 
heaps of weddings, but I really can’t re- 
member a thing in the marriage service 
about having lunch with Dickie Lawrence!”’ 


” she began. 


” 
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years to my life 


Running a sewing machine with your 
feet is just as unnecessary today as 
using oil lamps. 

This sturdy little electric motor 
does all the work—no tired back or 
aching limbs. It makes your pres- 
ent machine as speedy and easy 
to operate as the finest electric 
model. It gives you hours of 
time for other things. 

Simply place motor against 
hand wheel and your foot on 
speed control pedal. Ma- 
chine sews as fast or slow as 
you wish. Always in abso- 
lute, instant control, starts in 
right direction and never 
breaksthreads.Costslessthan 
one cent an hour to operate. 


This same motor with attach- 
ments mixes cake batter, whips 
cream, beats eggs; mixes and beats 
dressings; sharpens knives and 
tools and polishes and buffs silver. 

Fully guaranteed by the makers 
of celebrated Hamilton Beach Vac- 
uum Sweeper which brush-sweeps 
and air-cleans, the cleaner that 
gets all surface and imbedded dirt. 
Sold by reliable Electric, Hardware, 


Dept. and Sewing Machine Stores. 
Write for interesting literature. 
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Hamitton Braco Mro. Co., Racine, Wis. 
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The K-S Telegage is 
standard equipment 
on these leading cars: 
Wills Ste. Claire 8 


Paige 

Willys-Knight 66 

Nash Advanced 6 
*Oakland 

Studebaker 

Wills Ste. Claire 6 
*Oldsmobile 
Willys-Knight 70 

Reo Sedan Bus 

Ruggles Bus 

Commerce Bus 
*Standard equipment on 
some models. 

Now available as an ac- 
cessory on the following 
cars. 


Price complete, 
ready to ‘install 


$8.50 


Dodge........Available for 

1924 to 1926 
Jewetti.. 22). 1922-25 
Jewett ‘‘New Day’’...1926 
Buick Standard 6. All 
Overland 6. All 


Nash Special 6..........1925 
Nash Special 6....... ..1926 
Nash Advanced 6,1922-25 
Hudson......... : 1921-26 
Olds 6 sreseseeeee 1925-26 
Oakland 6............. 1924-26 
Reo...... sasteseeesre- 1 923-26 
Flint 4Geiiosteseee 1924-25 


Essex 6..11 gal. tank only 


Pontiac hint All 
Ajaxsornt® aac vee ALL 
Chrysler 4....2.00..:0:..AlL 


Chrysler 6 not equipped 
with dash gauge.... All 
Chrysler 6 equipped with 
dash gauge. All 
Buick Master 6 not 
equipped with dash 
gauge..... 1924-26 
Buick Master 6 equip- 
ped with dash gauge 
w+». 1925-1926 
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‘The Telegage says 


5 gallons ” 


A glance at the red column 
relieves all doubt. You can 
“be certain with the 
Telegage.” 


lee A MILLION motorists now enjoy 
peace of mind and certainty about 
their gasoline supply. 


You, too, can have this feeling of security when 
driving. The red column of the Telegage, with its 
figures exact to a fraction of a gallon, will keep 
you posted on your driving radius when far from 
home. It will help you buy gasoline more intelli- 
gently —to order the exact amount you need. 
Dependable, because there are no moving parts to 
wear out. You can prove its accuracy by this 
test. With a measure fill the fuel tank a gallon 
at a time. The red column will rise notch by 
notch, gallon for gallon. 


Twelve leading cars now endorse the K-S Tele 
gage by including it as standard equipment. Its 
dependable protection is now available as an ac- 
cessory on many other cars. Ask your car dealer 
about the Telegage. He will install it easily and 
quickly. The tank unit fits in the float gauge 
opening, and a template (included) makes it simple 
to fit the Telegage on the instrument board. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us. Simply 
send name and year of your car, and enclose 
check for $8.50, the regular retail price. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
294 SECOND STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Branch: 2450 Michigan Boulevard 
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His health was perfect, he appeared to be 
endowed with every natural blessing, nor 
was it reasonable to suppose that any clouds 


‘| screened the sunshine in which his mind 


otherwise would be basking. As an object 
of sympathy, as a person to serve, no one 
could have been less promising. Moreover, 
Amardis had not the entrée to the set young 
Talbot Chesser distinguished. There was a 
difference of station. Amardis was only 
just a grade above the people; Talbot 
Chesser was of the county. Impossible 
barriers divided them. But Amardis would 
not allow herself to be discouraged. She 
was still child enough to believe in the char- 
ity of fate toward people who hoped hard 
enough. And there is no doubt she hoped 
| like anything. 

But never did pilgrim make slower 
progress. Now and again she had a brief 
glimpse of her knight, half hidden behind 
the splendid armor of his burnished car, and 
once he waved a hand to her from the back 
of a mettlesome steed, but on these occa- 
sions he was clearly above and beyond 
human aid. 

Once they actually met in the village 
post office and words were exchanged. 

Talbot Chesser said, “ Buyin’ stamps?” 

And Amardis replied, “No, a post card.” 

But this meeting had a disastrous end, 
for Amardis was so carried away by the 
nearness of the object of her devotion that 
she knocked over the penny bottle of ink 
with her elbow, swilled the telegram he was 
writing and sent a black torrent down one 
leg of his fawn riding breeches. 

Her swift services with the dirty sheet of 
post-office blotting paper made matters 
hideously worse, and excited from the post- 
mistress a sharp reproof for carelessness. 

“Children are that clumsy nowadays, 
sir,” she added. Before the postmistress’ 
advances with a sponge and basin of warm 
water Amardis fled in jealous disorder. 

On another occasion, happening to meet 
Talbot Chesser’s Cairns terrier in the mar- 
ket place, she bought it a little mutton chop 
and a minute later had the humiliation of 
seeing her knight snatch the offending 
article of food from the dog’s mouth and 
pitch it over a hedge. 

She heard the words, ‘‘Let me catch you 
eatin’ muck you pick up in the road again 
and you'll be for it, Toby.” 

How was he to know he was refusing 
devotion? Try as she would, it seemed im- 
possible to render effective service. Poor 
little Amardis grew quite shadowy from 
disappointment. Neighbors called on her 
grandmother and said they didn’t know 
what had come over the child. 

“Quite lost her looks,” they said. 

Charlie and Michael were furious. 

“It’s disgusting,’”’ they announced, ‘‘to 
see her carrying on like—likea sawny fool.” 

And then one day in romantic and fan- 
tastic circumstances, Amardis and Talbot 
Chesser had another meeting. 

Amardis had been bathing in one of a 
series of little lakes that stretched like a 
string of glass beads through a wooded 
valley. Now these lakes and ‘woods were 
strictly private and there were boards all 
over the place to say so—boards which 
threatened the trespasser with prosecution, 
By Order, if you please. But when Amardis 
wandered in woods, it was the trees and 
the grass, the flowers and the water that 
held her attention. She did not waste time 
staring at silly notices. Besides, hers was 
the kind of face that is a passport among 
gamekeepers. They knew her to bea friend, 
and not an enemy, to the wild life it was 
their business to protect. Brownlow, the 
Mannerings’ head keeper, with his own 
hands had fashioned the little wattle hut 
in which ‘Amardis changed into her bathing 


| things. | 
“No one fishes this water,” he said. | straight casting. 


“Tis too weedy and overgrown. ’Tis only 
used in the wild-duck season.” 


And so Amardis daily had her swim in 
the green silences of a forest pool, and none 
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June |; 


gainsaid her. And one day, just af 
had dressed and was drying her haij| 
sun, Talbot Chesser appeared. A er 
slung across his shoulders, a folded } 
net dangled from his waist; He ca. 
light rod of split cane and his twe| 
was dotted all over with artificial] 

many colors. 

Seeing Amardis, he stopped and fi! 
a bit. 

“Hello,” he said. “Hello.” | 

‘‘T’ve been bathing,” said Amardi, 

There was a spike in the butt of h| 
and with a disappointed gesture your | 
bot Chesser stuck it in the ground, | 

“Can you beat that for luck!” he 
lated. 

Amardis thrilled. 

“Tt was lovely in the water,” shes 

He forced a laugh. 

“T des-say, but you’ll have done 
fishin’ all right. S’pose I may as Wi 
back to the upper lakes.” 

Once again the clouds were gather 

“Oh, dear,” said Amardis, “Di 
mean I’ve spoiled your sport?” 

“Summin’ of the kind, li'l’ girl, | 
don’t matter. There wasa big ole trout| 
in this spot last night and I thought if 
a fly over him. Howsomever, I'll h 
shot later on—when the mud’s settle 

He tried to be easy about it, but i| 
evident to Amardis that he was piqu. 

“Oh, ’'m awfully sorry. I thoug 
one ever did fish here.” ] 

“S all right,” drawled Talbot Ch. 
““On’y when one’s set one’s mind onat| 
you know.” | 

Amardis bit her lip. She who had k 
to serve him had only proved a sour 
trouble. 

“Tell you what though,” he wen 
“I'd be grateful if you’d give the joll 
swim a quiet miss until my leave is up, 
goin’ back to Woolwich at the end o| 
week and I’d like to put that speck’ 
the basket before I go.” 

Amardis’ face glowed with a) 
Her knight had taken away somethit | 
her pleasure—he had inspired a willing | 
rifice. For his sake it would be delight! 
go without the bath to which, every 
she looked forward so eagerly. | 

“Of course I will,” she assured him | 
riedly. 

“Tha’s good,” said young Talbot q 
ser. “‘Le’s see, you’re the li’l’ girl a 
seedy th’uther day. Course you are. | 
member.” 

It was nice of him not to have forgo 
entirely. A man who must meet such ero) 
of people, Amardis thought. —_- 

He caught the trailing end of his cast | 
proceeded to attach a new fly. His he’ 
were beautiful and he made the little} 
so neatly. Amardis felt herself being tii 
little closer to him just through watch 
He touched the hackle of the fly with as 
of colorless paraffin and picking up the 
flicked the line to and fro. 

“Trouble with this water is to get at 
said he. “Too many overhangin’ brand) 
too many reeds and too many weeds. N) 
the old customer I’m after rises jus’ the! 
He pointed. “But how to reach him }) 
puzzle. No room behind for the line to 
out and it’s a long throw for a sidew 
cast. No harm to try a li’l’ practice sh. 
So here goes.” 

Amardis found it delightful to stand ¢ 
watch. Talbot Chesser had a pretty kné 
with a fly rod. He seemed able to coax” 
fly to drop almost anywhere. But the t 
among the water lilies where the big 
lived defeated all his ingenuity. He tr 
side throws, and was hung up on the : 
by an osier and on the right by a dump 
brambles. Overhead the forward stret 
of an oak branch defeated all hope 


“Whole bank wants clearin’ to do 4 
good,” said Talbot Chesser. “ Mus’ spe 
to Brownlow ’bout it, if I remembi 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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es I never do remember anyfin’. 
yr Stark up at the Shop said to me, 
e you've the rottenes’ mem’ry in 
ish Army.’ He was dead right, 
1 I didn’t let him get away with it. 
1 ‘Major,’ I said, ‘if I remember 
_'s because I’ve never found anyfin’ 
rnemberin’.’”’ 

yremembered me,” said Amardis 


| 
jather! And the li’l’ ole puppies— 
ee beggars all squirmin’ roun’. 
jeir tails?” 
tr—much,” said Amardis, and her 
sit out to him. ‘“ When’ll you try 
4 that fish?” 
, Chesser mused. 
“cow morning. I fish dry and I don’ 
sn a dry fly for the evenin’ rise. 
rejudice, but I don’ believe in it.” 
_rthe first time in her life Amardis 
siitely dishonest. She had never 
ty fly thrown until that moment, 
‘nade no difference. She said, 
y' do I.” 
), Chesser was delighted. It was so 
yeople agreed with him. To be 
s hey never agreed with him, except 
icasions when he said, ‘‘I’m a fear- 
| Then they agreed unanimously. 
jrea thrullely ’telligent li’l’ girl,” he 
And yet you mus’ be ver’ young. 
yf you remember anyfin’ that hap- 
sfore the war.” 
» I do,” said Amardis boldly. 
wr lying in my pram.” 
1 Talbot Chesser laughed. 
{hin’ ’muses you, come and watch— 
ie you like,” he said. “ Mus’ be 
anow. So long. ’Member me ver’ 
79 ole Sarah.” 
7,” Amardis corrected. 
h’s it,” said Talbot Chesser. 
dis could not understand herself at 
} had lied, she had pretended and 
tenly sought to recall herself to his 
2p Judged by previous standards, her 
it had been immodest, unmaidenly 
nncere. And yet she couldn’t have 
sherwise if she had tried. Her de- 
nvas so strong that for his sake she 
to have lost all her own personality. 
‘ked home like someone in a dream. 
rt was pinned to her sleeve for all 
(ld to see. 
@n’t very sensible,” said the thought- 
¢ of Amardis, but her affectionate 
plied, ‘That doesn’t matter,’ and 
i high among the gods. 
evotion of the very young is sup- 
1 superlatives and knows no half 
vs. The new emotions which are 
sire not of this earth, even if the 
sess of time transforms them into 
aings, At the end they may go sor- 
ay forth upon hobnailed boots and 
. legs, but their first coming is upon 
S 
ie village, Amardis was cut by Char- 
n Michael. With the swift intuition 
ih they had divined the cause of her 
til happiness and resented it. The 
1 was a studied and scientific affair. 
\lved shuffling of feet, loud clearings 
enroat and other devices for attracting 
4 It was their intention when notice 
Jen attracted that no notice should 
in. The maneuvers failed dismally — 
dis went by and never knew. 
Cminy!’’ said Charlie. “Aren’t girls 
iit!” 
L’s go back to stinks,” said Mi- 
] So they went back to the hut which 
i by six and poured water over sul- 
t acid, which exploded and blew a jar 


So fl 


les. 
i evening Amardis secretly returned 
I wood carrying a meat saw and a 
bi00k. She had had an inspiration. 
st down by the lake and put on a pair 
a gloves, which presently she took 
in, 

haplop the big trout rose. Amardis 
\ at the rings circling over the water’s 


icky trout,” she said. “Think how 
I you are going to make him.” 


ee 


THE SATURDAY 


Then she set to work. The osier was 
easily dealt with, but it was a prickly busi- 
ness cutting down the bramble. Her hands 
and arms were badly torn, but Amardis did 
not care. With the thoroughness that dis- 
tinguished all her actions, she reckoned 
how much space was needed for the free 
working of the line and she cut that much 
and no more. The briers and brushwood 
were heaped up out of harm’s way among 
the trees. Then Amardis turned her atten- 
tion to the bough that stretched overhead. 
It was no easy task to reach, for an oak is a 
conservative tree whose trunk, in the lower 
stages, offers neither foothold nor handhold 
to would-be climbers. But Amardis had 
determination. She scaled to the top of a 
birch which grew near by and set it swinging 
to and fro. When enough impetus had been 
arrived at, she let herself go and was flung 
athwart the bough of the oak. 

Amardis was glad to say it hurt horribly. 
When she had recovered her breath, she 
straddled the bough and worked outward 
until her legs dangled over the water. Then 
she began tosaw. It was hard work sawing 
live wood, but she stuck to it nobly. Pres- 
ently there was a crack and a tearing sound. 
The end of the bough with its wide ramifi- 
cation of smaller branches,.twigs and foliage 
dived into the water and settled gradually 
out of sight. Amardis wriggled backward 
and sawed off another length and another. 
When she returned home, there was a clear 
space for Talbot Chesser to get his line out. 

Amardis was a little late for supper that 
night, although she ran the last part of the 
way. Her grandmother was copying out a 
recipe for chestnut cream into the book 
with the marbled cover. 

“Here you are,” said she, as Amardis 
came breathlessly into the room. 

“T’m sorry I’m late,’ said Amardis. 

The old lady smiled. 

“Tt’s only cold,” she said, and added, 
‘‘What a color you’ve got.” 

“T’ve been running.” 

“T see.” 

There was a Bath chap for supper, rad- 
ishes, some crisp rolls, lemon tarts, and 
cocoa to drink. 

It was a very good Bath chap and made 
one feel comfortable inside. Amardis’ 
grandmother had made it from a recipe 
her grandmother had been given by her 
great-grandmother. So you see it must 
have been all right. Amardis had two goes. 

“ow old are you now?” her grand- 
mother asked. 

“Nearly fourteen.” 

“Ah, that accounts for it,” said Mrs. 
Mead. 

I shall call her Mrs. Mead in future—it 
takes less time—but actually she was more 
Amardis’ grandmother than Mrs. Mead, 
because Mr. Mead was dead and had no 
further use for Mrs. Mead, whereas Amar- 
dis had very good uses for a grandmother. 

“Accounts for what?’’ asked Amardis. 

“That wondering look, dear. So you’ve 
seen him today?” 

Amardis nodded. She never asked the 
source of her grandmother’s information. 
She knew people carried facts about them- 
selves written in their faces. 

“‘Um, this morning.” 

“And have you thought of something 
nice to do for him?” 

“Nothin ver’ much. ButI dotry. I feel 
I have to try, you know.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Mead. “But you 
mustn’t be too upset if he doesn’t notice.” 

“N-no,” said Amardis. “N-no.” 

“Tg he very nice?”’ 

“Oh, wonderful. There’s no one quite 
like him.” 

“No, I don’t suppose there is just now— 
just yet.” 

“What do you mean?” 
manded. 

“Only that people often begin by seem- 
ing wonderful—too wonderful for any 
words, and then because of this or that— 
oh, for absurd reasons—we find they are 
not wonderful at all, but are just the same 
ordinary mortals as we are ourselves.” 

“That doesn’t sound nice,” Amardis 
complained. 


Amardis de- 
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“But it’s better than nice—it’s splendid, 
dear. If they weren’t ordinary, we’d never 
be any use to them or they to us. One can 
learn what an ordinary person thinks and 
wants, but a wonderful person would be a 
great nuisance, because we should always 
be guessing and never finding out.” 

“Yes,” said Amardis, ‘‘but some people 
are right above everyone else, aren’t they?”’ 

“They may be, dear, but for their own 
sakes I hope they are not. Think how 
lonely they would be up there.” 

Amardis said ‘‘Um-m,” and went to bed. 
And all night long young Talbot Chesser 
galloped round the bed on a white charger, 
brandishing a split-cane fishing rod and 
crying aloud sentiments of a noble and up- 
lifting kind. Amardis couldn’t understand 
a word he said. All she seemed able to 
do was to bob up and down and exclaim, 
“Please notice me—oh, do notice me.” 

Amardis was up early next morning, the 
more quickly to do her share of the house- 
work. Then down to the garden end went 
she, and into the path through which civ- 
ilization flowed into the wild. 

Michael and Charlie gave her two min- 
utes’ start and then with panther tread set 
out to follow. Amardis was wearing a blue 
frock which flashed like a bit of sky among 
the trees. She was easy to track and wholly 
unsuspicious. 

“Now look here, Chas,’’ said Michael. 
“Tet’s have a compact. If the Chesser 
cheese shows the slightest freshness we'll 
scrag him.” 

Charlie gave his hand on that. 

“Only we don’t want to act rashly. 
My guv’nor’s got social aspersions, and if 
it came to a row it might give him a bit of a 
setback.” 

“Your guv’nor’Il have to take his chance, 
game.as mine did when he shot that fox,” 
said Michael. ‘‘If the cheese proves a 
blight, he’ll be for it.”’ 

“That’s understood,” said Charlie. 

Amardis went downhill, and presently 
she came to the lake. 

Young Talbot Chesser was kneeling on 
the bank in the newly cléared area, his rod 
working rhythmically to and fro. He was 
immensely preoccupied. Amardis came to 
a standstill ten yards away, as he made his 
cast. The small dry fly settled lightly on 
the water where the lilies formed a tiny 
bay. He raised the point of his rod ever 
such a little. Amardis approached nearer 
and nearer. In the absolute stillness, she 
held her breath in certain anticipation of a 
miracle. The water boiled near the fly. 
The fish had risen—short. 

“Ah!” exclaimed young Talbot Chesser, 
and struck sharply. The line flowed out 
behind him, curled, straightened and leaped 
forward again. The fly with its sharp, 
barbed hook caught the sleeve of Amardis’ 
frock and pierced a loop of flesh. It didn’t 
hurt much. It was more like a sting. 

Talbot Chesser, his eye still on the water, 
flicked twice—savagely. The hook tore 
out of the flesh, but was still held by the 
fabric. The pull and the parting of the 
flesh made Amardis feel a scrap funny. 

“Me,” she said. ‘‘You’ve caught me.” 

The young man turned with the irritabil- 
ity of a spoiled child. 

“ Awfully silly place to stand,”’ he said. 
‘’Noyin’ too. If I’d cast over him again, 
pretty sure he’d have risen a second time. 
Now, of course, he’s gone down.” 

It was an unknightly speech and Amardis 
was blushing a deep red. Charlie and 
Michael, who had crawled up the bed of an 
overgrown stream and were hidden in the 
brambles fifteen yards away, nodded to each 
other reassuringly. 

“Pretty sound chap,” whispered Michael. 
‘“‘He’s right too.” 

Said Talbot Chesser, ‘Come over here 
and let’s get it out.” 

“Tt’s fixed awfully tight,” said Amardis. 

Talbot Chesser verified that statement. 

“Linen’s the dooce. I’ll cut it out with a 
knife.” 

“Tf you must,” said Amardis. “Only— 
only it’s rather an important dress to make 
a hole in.” 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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she spoke, Amardis was con- 
wave of shame. No personal 
should have been too great. She 
sto add, ““Of course you must cut 


ng Talbot Chesser had recovered 
umor. He was touched by the 
ittle phrase, “it’s rather an im- 
ess.” It marked sharp distinc- 
n this child and the women of 
-to-do world which he adorned— 
» where nobody bothered about 
'g as the spoiling of garments. 
var,” said he. “Be a darn shame 
coles in a jolly lil’ frock like that. 
moment I hadn’t noticed what 
on.” And producing a small 
iissors he cut the point of the cast 
e the fly. “‘Tha’s better. You'll 
» work out the li’l’ ole fly when you 
| I’ve heaps more. Careless of 
ng you up like that.” 
ile of blood was running down the 
cher sleeve and Amardis covered 
gh her free hand. Talbct Chesser 
y lit a pipe, then proceeded to fix a 
yo the cast. 
ssrownlow has cleared this bank in 
me,” he observed. “Generally 
4, about a mumph to do anyfin’.” 
| said Amardis, ‘then you did 
thim?”’ 
Hlas’ ni’. See for yoursel’,” and he 
dit the cut bough overhead. 
ltes were not working in her favor. 
j nodded and said nothing. Talbot 
»smoked on in silence. 
ymething to say, Amardis asked, 
iat fish eat another one?”’ 
i again, you mean? He might— 
sle to say. I'll give him five min- 
1 have ’nuther shot.” 
‘ninutes passed without a word 
4 Talbot Chesser smoked his pipe 
me) watched him, feeling strangely 
se. She was trying to reconstruct 
-ession of him so laboriously built 
r mind during the past weeks, but 
iv he refused to fit into the heroic 
¢imagination had supplied. He was 
l for the garment. The measure- 
s‘ere all wrong. The irritable tones 
s}oice when he was cross with her 
the tones of an immortal. Char- 
hael—any other man might have 
W30. He was losing his difference— 
ence—his superiority over the com- 
ri. Amardis hugged her knees and 
al. 
lit Chesser also was ill at ease. 
3 and her penetrating stare embar- 
im. He wondered what was going 
Ind that curiously attentive and de- 
[ttle face. Interest in fishing could 
account for such a degree of concen- 
} He wondered whether, in common 
her girls of his acquaintance, she 
g; he was an ass. If so, why did she 
mim round from place to place? 
m:dis watched. Her stare haunted 
de wished she would go away. Al- 
ively he wished he could think of 
Pe particularly splendid to say or 
i; would transfer that expression of 
nd perplexity into a look of genuine 
ion. Nervously he hummed a few 
«Susie. 
y Moses, what a chassis.”’ 
tsa failure. Amardis flinched. Her 
tg smile would have deceived no one. 
4 ot Chesser rose to his feet and picked 
rod. As an angler, at least, he was 
‘his ground. He sagged out a few 
Sf line and drifted it lightly through 
4, A shaft of sunlight fringed his hair 
ofile with bright gold. His pale 
; — armor. Amardis’ doubts 
stand the gods,’”’ she thought. 
that swift running second of recov- 
4 the zenith of her romance. The 
led out; the fly dropped as lightly 
of thistledown. A silver curl of 
asplash, and Amardis saw the top of 
ti bend to an arch, as though snatched 
ithe whole bottom of the lake. And 


THE SATURDAY 


Amardis felt the fates were very kind to 
have allowed her to be there at that su- 
preme moment. Her eyes were bright with 
admiration as she watched the calm, un- 
moved confidence with which he handled 
the situation. A smile played round the 
corners of his handsome mouth and his 
head tilted gayly upon his shoulder. One 
might have thought, from his cheerful in- 
difference, that nothing unusual was hap- 
pening. A six-ounce rod against a two- 
pound trout. What of that? He didn’t 
care.’ Bless me, it was a bagatelle. 

‘Oh, you’rewonderful,” exclaimed Amar- 
dis aloud. 

The water was cut this way and that. 

He was talking now—part!y to the fish, 
partly to her. 

‘“‘Not too near the weeds, sweetheart— 
no—no—no. Mustn’t forget to send a wire 
to my bookie on the way home. Swan Song 


bofe ways. Fight it out in the open, 
darlin’.”’ 
Swank? Arrogance? Not a bit of it. 


The divine indifference of the gods. If the 
line broke it would be just the same. 
Earthly considerations didn’t count. 

‘Min’ passin’ me the landin’ net? Heaps 
of thanks.” 

Charlie Hands nudged Michael with an 
elbow. 

“Gum! Isn’t he cool.” 

Talbot Chesser had passed the supreme 
test. A god indeed. 

The rod bent and bucked. The line 
screamed out or ticked back on the reel. 
A silver shape leaped, churned the surface 
to a boiling stew and dived—down—down. 

“‘Despairin’ effort, darlin’.”’ 

And then something went wrong. The 
line, cleaving the water parallel with the 
shore, became stationary. Followed a se- 
ries of mysterious jerks, all from the same 
place, and then a sudden steadiness, like 
the even drag of a ship’s chain against an 
anchor. 

“Hung up! Fouled!” exclaimed Talbot 
Chesser, and stamped his foot upon the 
ground. “Curse it—oh, curse!” 

Gone now the evenness—the sweet, 
smooth utterance—the nonchaloir that had, 
in Amardis’ imagination, set a crown of 
gold upon a brow already laureled. A god 
was tottering earthward and, instead, a 
very angry young man was stamping upon 
a crumbling pedestal with feet of clay. 

Amardis shut her eyes and told herself it 
wasn’t happening, that it wasn’t true that 
in the presence of adversity her knight and 
hero was behaving like an angry child. 
“Knights and heroes mustn’t,’’ she told 
herself. ‘They mustn’t—they can’t.’”” But 
even though her eyes were shut and her 
will constant, the evidence of hearing could 
not be denied. By word, by deed, by ges- 
ture, Talbot Chesser was proving himself 
one with the rest of humanity. 

And then it was that Charlie and Michael, 
unable to resist any longer the temptation 
to take part, leaped from their ambush and 
hurried to the water’s edge. 

‘“‘What’s wrong?” they demandedeagerly. 

“Hooked the bes’ fish that’s been caught 
in these waters for the las’ Lord-knows-how- 
long and the blighter’s hung me up.” 

“‘Queer,’’ said Michael, his eye fixed on 
the line that rose taut from the center of 
the pool. ‘I’ve bathed here dozens of 
times and I’ll swear it’s a clear bottom.” 

“That’sright,’’ Charlieindorsed. “We've 
dived for tins scores of times. The bottom’s 
flat and gravelly. Could you put a bit 
more strain on the line, sir?” 

“Yes, and break it. Tha’s bound to 
happen anyway.” 

“Steady on, sir,” said Michael. ‘“‘We 
might take a header now and shift the snag 
if there is one. We’re rather nuts on the 
submarine biz. Amardis can sheer off till 
we’ve had a shot.”’ 

Then Amardis spoke, ‘I’m ’fraid it won't 
be any use.” 

“Why, no use? Darn bright spot of 
thought,”’ said Talbot Chesser, in whose 
bosom hope had revived. 

“It’s no use because—’cause | know 
what you are hung up on—and it ’ull take 
ten men to move it.” 


EVENING POST 


“What are you talkin’ about?” 

Amardis tipped up her head. 

“That bough—the oak bough—it’s— 
down there—at the bottom of the lake.” 

The face of young Talbot Chesser went 
pink and white in turns. 

“D’you mean to tell me that ass, Brown- 
low He 

“No,” said Amardis bravely, “not Mr. 
Brownlow—it was me. I sawed it off—last 
night—for—because—and it dropped in— 
I didn’t think I ” She could say no 
more. 

“‘Por the Lord’s sake,” said Talbot Ches- 
ser. “For the Lord’s sake,’’ he repeated, 
and cast his rod upon the bank. 

Romance was at an end. For one mo- 
ment Amardis trembled between words 
and tears. In the beaten way of devotion 
he had beheld nothing but disservice and 
cause for reproach. A paltry fish counted 
higher with him than the motive of a loyal 
friend. She fought against the tears that 
blinded her eyes. Her pride came to the 
rescue. 

“You needn’t be a pig about it,” she 
cried, and grabbing the skirt of her little 
frock—that important frock worn to do 
grace and honor to his company—she 
dashed away through the trees. 

Deep down in the water a series of sharp 
tugs was translated by the supple top 
joint of the rod to the watchers on the 
bank—one, two, three. The broken line 
drifted idly to the surface. 

““Bust!’’ said Charlie Hands. 

But Talbot Chesser’s attention was riv- 
eted upon a blue speck vanishing down the 
forest path. 

‘Go’ Lor,” said he. ‘Mos’ extrawnry. 
Seemed quite upset. Wonder if I ought to 
go and call her back.” 

It was then that Michael Greville proved 
himself a man. Ignoring Talbot Chesser’s 
seniority in years, he fastened hold of his 
sleeve with a firm grip. 

“‘You’ll let her go,” he said warningly, 
“and what’s more, you won’t even apolo- 
gize for behaving like a rotter.”’ 

Talbot Chesser looked all bothered. 


“How d’you mean—a rotter?”’ 

‘We know,” said Michael Greville 
darkly, ‘“‘we know, don’t we, Chas? We’ve 
seen. And it’s made us sick—sick.” 

Charlie Hands nodded vigorously. 

“What has?” asked the unhappy young 
man. 

“Tf you must have it—seeing Amardis 
make a soppy fool of herself over a man 
like you, who’s old enough to be her—her— 
well, anyway, who’s a jolly sight too old.” 

Young Talbot Chesser was hideously 
embarrassed. 

“Tha’s absolute tripe—honestly, not a 
word of troof in it.” 

“Yes, there is. She stuck you on a ped- 
estal and by a stroke of luck you’ve tum- 
bled off. Why else should she cut down 
your trees and gape at your car when it 
passes by? Amardis belongs to Chas and 
self, and we’re not going to have her made 
miserable by anyone else. So now.” 

Talbot Chesser fiddled with his pipe and 
a box of matches. 

“Tf that’s the case,” said he, ‘“’fraid I 
must have behaved a bit awkwardly. I 
mus’ look roun’ this arfernoon and say 
sorrow.” 

“And start the whole biz over again. 
No, you don’t.” 

“And put yourself right. No fear,” 
echoed Charles. “You've got to be kept 
wrong, and don’t forget i 

Talbot Chesser lit his pipe and thought a 
while. The unusual exercise made his hand- 
some face look strangely troubled. 

“Seems to me,” quoth he, “that you’re a 
couple of stout lads. White men bofe. 
Your ’nstructions shall be ’beyed ’plicitly. 
Let’s shake hands on it.” They did. 

“Any time you feel like a spot of fishin’ 
in this water go right ahead.” 

“Though I don’t see how we can,’ said 
Michael later in the day. ‘We mustn’t 
give away that he really is a decent chap.” 


’ 


Amardis did not go straight home. She 
went no nearer than the little path that led 
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EVENING POST 


from her garden to the woods. Here she 
stood and whistled. And presently Sally 
came, signifying joy with the small white 
ensign at the end of her tail. Together they 
vanished to a very secret place known only 
tothemselves. Here was last year’s bracken 
to sit upon and a bank with a deep pile of 
cool moss to rest one’s head against. 

Amardis dropped to the earth and lay 
frowning at the leaves overhead, biting her 
lip and closing and unclosing her hands. 
And Sally, who knew there was something 
wrong, crouched alongside and rested her 
head upon Amardis’ knee. 

Presently Amardis put out a hand and 
began to fondle one of Sally’s ears. 

“Um-m,” said Sally contentedly. 

And Amardis began to talk. 

“Oh, Sally, I’ve been such a little mon- 
grel. I’ve been running about trying to 
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tract notice, and I’ve been waggi) 
that any self-respecting person eo 
had cut off when they were mu 
puppyish than I am. But it’s | 
Sally, and though, perhaps, I do fe. 
sore, it’s nice to know that one vi 
learned not to be vulgar like tha 
You see, I’d never been devoted tc) 
before and it never ’curred fo 
oughtn’t to show it. Well, that 
We'll go home now.” 

It seemed to Michael and Char 
happened to meet her on the road n 
that there was a certain aristoc 
Amardis’ bearing that they had n. 
marked before. It was hard to say | 
means this new aristocracy manife 
self, but it was there as surely ast) 
dry fly with a red hackle which ; 
hooked to the ribbon of her hat. 


Little Gardems of Differemt Colors : 


eee going into details as to gardens 
of one prevailing color, it occurs to me 
to suggest that where friends live near or 
next each other on the same street or road, 
it would be a rather interesting plan if a 
group of them were to try planting their 
gardens in ways unlike each other. Suppose 
one should try a garden of yellow flowers ; 
another, one of blue; a third, one that 
should be mainly white. What variety 
would this lend to the street, what garden 
visits would ensue, how much more would 
be learned as to habits and colors of differ- 
ent plants! How stupid it seems for neigh- 
bors to grow the selfsame things in ground 
just over each other’s fences and hedges. 


Flowers That are Seldom Blue 


It is with yellow flowers that most ama- 
teur gardeners begin, according to my ob- 
servation. Why this is I do not know. But 
in thinking of a yellow garden to include 
bulbs, annuals and perennials one begins 
naturally with crocus; large golden-yellow 
tulips suchas Yellow Prince, Miss Willmott, 
Mrs. Moon; daffodils like Cynosure, Mme. 
van Plemp, Glory of Leiden; the charming 
hardy yellow alyssum trailing among these, 
that alyssum known as alyssum saxatile. 
Doronicum excelsum is a charming yellow 
daisylike flower of spring, and Iceland pop- 
pies areto be had in beautiful tones of yellow, 
cream-white and orange. Yellow violas, a 
great success with me now for two or three 
years, make excellent foreground plants for 
all yellow and orange arrangements; and 
following the tulips come the yellow colum- 
bines and iris, Sherwin-Wright. The tall 
yellow thalictrum known as glaucum fol- 
lows quickly. The yellow hollyhock and all 
kinds of annuals of the same hue should 
come into bloom, zinnias, Drummond 
phloxes which number among their colors 
a nice buff called Isabellina, These carry on 
the prevailing tone to the time of annual 
sunflowers, marigolds, dahlias, and the 
whole host of yellows, such as heleniums 
that usher in the autumn. The evening 
primroses, both tall and dwarf, are great 
acquisitions for the yellow garden, as are 
the spring primroses, especially the Mun- 
stead strain, for their time of bloom is with 
the tulips. 

From yellow to blue is a natural transi- 
tion, but what a question comes with that 
of the blue garden! How many flowers are 
actually blue? Very very few. Let us name 
as many as possible. The myosotis or 
forget-me-not, the early anchusa, called 
myosotidiflora, the handsome later one, 
italica, or the Dropmore anchusa, some del- 
phiniums, some annual larkspurs, the 
spring-flowering mertensia, There are 
surely more than these, but at the moment 
others do not occur to me. You will head 
people say that the veronica is blue. It ig | 
really lavender. So is the ageratum, even 


one sold under the name of Blue Ge 
seedsmen’s lists are improving ye 
their color descriptions, and it is sa 
than ever before to infer that when tl 
blue they mean a color related either 
sky or a sapphire. | 
However, since there are few blu 
ers, we must use in the blue garden| 
ers of lavenders, mauves and viok 
those which have some blue in them 
we have a wonderful range of pla 
choose from, beginning with seillas | 
spring, the pure blue scillas, sweep 
through the crocus and lavender hy 
to the forget-me-not, the anchusa, t] 
phinium, with certain irises such ai 
Boy, and the Siberian iris, Perry 
The veronicas come at various tim: 
seasons with their lavender beauty, ¢ 
deep-violet petunias look well with : 
thing. Tall buddleia with its lay 
racemes comes in August, and soonaf 
whole host of hardy asters, some of | 
really approach blue now in the | 
varieties. Annual asters in cha 
lavenders there are in plenty to carry 
bloom in such a garden, and all gray-l 
plants such as nepeta, mussini and st 
lanata would make excellent foreg) 
plants for the blue lavender or violet 
ers named here. If I were making é 
garden, however, I should arrange to. 
some creamy peonies flower in it wit. 
anchusas, and, if possible, to have 3 
cession of bloom from seed of cream-| 
stocks, as well as a little artemisia lact 
for August cream-white in the garde: 
garden of blue lavender and mauve | 
the relief of a soft white such as | 


flowers can give, | 


' 


Your Garden a Bed of Roses 


The pink or rose colored garden is €| 
obtainable too. Tulips, Clara Butt or 
Kerrell, below Japanese cherries i 
spring; the earliest pink Swee' 
pinkish iris such as Windham; 
bines; all the host of roses of 
pink peonies such as the heay 
Faxon, Venus, Marie Crousse; 
nuals, silene, snapdragon, annu 
clarkia, balsams, annual pinks, bring 
the time of hardy phloxes such as thee} 
lovely Elizabeth Campbell and Mme. ] 
Dutrie. Annual mallows are excellent in| 
pink garden, tall hollyhocks may hay 
place in their lovely shades of rose and 
mon pink—in fact, the list seems end] 
The pink garden, however, will always b 
its best when white and_palest-yel 
flowers are also admitted to its numb 

One could go on to gardens of other od 
still, the garden of scarlet, orange | 
cream-white; the garden all of mauve: 
clear pale yellow, with a golden-lea 
shrub adroitly used to give point to 4 a 
color grouping. —Mmrs, FRANCIS KIND 
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barns unguarded; it will fairly bribe a des- 
perate man to fire his own buildings for the 
ready cash. You would breed fire bugs, 
Varr, if we heeded you, like maggots in a 
carcass!’’ 

Our weeding drew us gradually away 
from the wrangle, but I could hear Varr’s 
voice, rising with an edged contempt that 
he troubled less and less to hide, his bursts 
of sneering laughter as he lost hope of carry- 
ing his cause. He swung past us, at the 
last of it, shaking his head and clicking his 
tongue against his teeth and I heard him 
laugh again as he untied his horse, but 
there was no mirth in the slash of the whip 
that sent the sorry beast at a stiff-kneed 
canter down the drive. 

Ollie and I forgot him in our own con- 


| cerns. I had a happy inspiration about his 


pinwheels and rockets. We couldn’t stay 
out late to set them off, but we could get 
up as early as we liked. There was never 
any farmhouse law against beating the sun 
out of bed! Even Matthew Bruce’s dis- 
cipline wouldn’t be offended if we were out 
two hours before dawn, with plenty of time 
to take the rockets down to the creek and 
shoot them off in proper darkness. The 
problem of waking up in time engaged us 
while we finished weeding; it was the weak 
point in the project and we had not solved 
it when, after supper, we cut across the 
upper pasture to the sugar maples and 
sneaked back along the fences with our 
arms full of fireworks. It was Ollie’s notion 
to leave them in the barn. 

We hid them in the passageway that ran 
under the mowed wheat of the central bay, 
connecting the two driveways. They nearly 
filled a split-hickory bushel basket. Two 
dollars traveled splendid distances in that 
frugal day. 

Matthew Bruce was widowed for the 
third time and his house was kept, while he 
cast about for his fourth wife, by a leathery 
old-maid sister, with a face and voice amaz- 
ingly like a hen’s. She would not undertake 
to rout us out at three, but lent us a clumsy 
old alarm clock, winding and setting it for 
us without even demanding reasons for the 
hour. She took it for granted that we were 
going fishing and volunteered to leave a 
snack of lunch on the kitchen table so that 
we needn’t bother to come back for break- 
fast. 

Ollie and I shared a straw mattress in a 
low-ceiled room above the kitchen. We fell 
asleep, in spite of our excitement, almost 
as soon as we blew out the lamp, and it 
seemed to me as if the clatter of the alarm 
clock woke me again before my eyes had 
fairly closed. Ollie smothered its clamor in 
a pillow and we were fumbling about for 
our clothes when a floor board creaked in 
the hall and our door opened. It was too 
dark to see who was there and I was re- 
signed to sharp rebuke from Matthew 
Bruce when I heard my grandfather’s voice. 

“Tt’s only three o’clock, Luke. What are 
you boys up to at this time of night?” 

I hesitated and Ollie nudged me. It 
would have been easy enough to say that 
we were going down to the creek and let 
grandfather take it for granted that we 
were going there to fish, but it was curiously 
hard to lie to him even by such évasions 
and I found myself blurting out the truth. 
I expected, of course, to be bidden back to 
bed, and accepted as only my just deserts 
a spiteful pinch from Ollie’s horn-hard fin- 
gers. But my grandfather seemed unde- 
cided; his voice sounded unfamiliar in the 
darkness. 

“Skyrockets, eh? I don’t know 
about ” He stopped. “I guess I’d 
better go along, if you’re going to fool with 
fireworks.” 

We were too relieved and astonished to 
speak. He whispered that we must wait for 
him downstairs and I thought I heard a 
chuckle as he turned away; he was dressed 
almost as soon as we were and we went out 
through the woodshed, tiptoeing in single 
file. It was a cloudy night, dark asa pocket, 


(Continued from Page 9) 


so that even with Ollie to guide us we stum- 
bled in the wet grass, more often astray 
from the path of flat stones than on it. 

Bruce’s house stood well back from the 
road; the barn was on the other side; we 
had gone a hundred paces from the wood- 
shed door before I could make out the 
loom of the great roof against the faintly 
lessened blackness of the sky, and it was 
only after we had followed the ghostly pal- 
lor of the dust for another twenty strides 
or more that I saw the streaks of yellow 
light that framed the double doors and 
lesser outline of the man door cut in one 
leaf of the larger one. I felt my grand- 
father’s hand fall on my shoulder in re- 
straint, heard Ollie’s excited whisper. 

“Somebody’s in yonder! After my fire- 
works!” 

“Wait here!” Grandfather’s voice 
stopped us both; he was a man who got a 
strange obedience from quiet speech. I saw 
him for a moment, outlined in a sudden 
thrust of light from the man door; beyond, 
as he stepped over the crossbeam, I caughta 
glimpse of the wall of wheat in the bay, 
agleam in an unsteady radiance, and saw 
him plunge forward, stamping in a heap of 
litter as if he stood in a nest of snakes, An 
ugly hissing sound frightened me; I saw a 
spit of sparks draw a white line upward 
along the bank of grain. Grandfather 
stumbled back to the door, an arm across 
his face. 

“Tt’s too late,” he said. “The wheat’s 
afire to the roof.” I marveled at the calm 
and quiet of his voice. He turned to Ollie. 
“Show me to the horses. We can get them 
out. Luke, you run and wake Matthew.” 

I sped away, stumbling at first in the tall 
grass; suddenly the path came visible be- 
fore me and the house seemed to leap at me 
out of the night, its white walls marked 
with uncanny shadows from the elms, 
shadows that shook and flickered strangely. 
I cast a backward look over my shoulder 
and saw a long spout of flame shoot through 
the slatted vent of the cupola; the air was 
filled with a murmur of weird, stealthy 
sounds, queer puffs and crackles and pop- 
ping noises as if some giant were uncorking 
mighty bottles. A rooster crowed sleepily 
from a plum tree just before me; I saw the 
flutter of his wings in the shifting glow and 
he sailed down across the path to run 
stupidly ahead of me as I pounded toward 
the porch. 

I had no need to wake Matthew Bruce; 
he was in the doorway, his nightshirt stuffed 
into his overalls, his red hair tousled with 
sleep, his eyes wide and angry. I stopped 
and let him pass me, his boots hammering 
on the flags. 

When I turned I saw that the fire had 
torn out a wide channel through the vent; 
a great leaping flame streamed up from the 
cupola; the cracks in the walls were lines 
of light; I stood in a magic island in the 
night, an inverted cup of evil day that 
pressed back the darkness; the air was 
filled with an uproar like the noise of a 
great storm wind. I remember feeling a 
stab of pity for Matthew Bruce, running on 
ahead of me, not because he had lost his 
barns and harvest, but because he seemed, 
of a sudden, so little and puny and helpless. 

We managed to blindfold the horses and 
get them out; we ran out some of the 
lighter machinery from the lean-to shed and 
saved most of the gear in the tool room, but 
this was all, and by the time we had accom- 
plished it the whole roof was a sheet of fire 
and the flames spurted in a hundred places 
through the walls. We had nothing to do 
but to stand and watch; the house was in 
no danger and there was no hope of saving 
the lesser buildings that inclosed the farm- 
yard. We stood back at the edge of the 
heat; I was too deeply under the fascina- 
tion of the sight to pay close heed to what 
my grandfather told Matthew Bruce; it 
was only as he repeated it to each eagerly 
inquisitive newcomer that the story lodged 
in the back of my mind. 


Yaz NIGHT 


The strangest thing about a ¢ 
lies just here: in the manner of 
ing onlookers. At the beginning | 
little bowl of evil brightness to, 
it shut us in like men maroone 
witch’s islet in an endless sea; t 
eye dwelt for an instant on the 
of darkness that inclosed us, a }| 
appear from nowhere, as if by ne. 
one moment there was no sign ¢ 
next would reveal him close aj 
though he had come quickly thr 
invisible black curtain, T would; 
stand out of a sudden, distinct a) 
what had surely been an empty 1 
and again a figure started up ii) 
field as if he had grown there, li) 
diers in the story, from som, 
dragon’s tooth. | 

The thing held me spellbound, 
could hardly spare my eyes to }| 
fire itself as it dissolved the walls 
and laid bare the flaming skeleto 
oak beams. I heard the talk 4 
scarcely heeding it except to noti 
mounting irritation, that each | 
spoke in the same breathless, exo 
ion as the last, and asked the | 
question. | 

“Know how it started?” 

I grew even a little angry at nl 
father for his unchanging answer, 

“It was a set fire,” he would s; 
boys were up early to go to the «| 
we saw a light through the eracks, 
a candle burning in a heap of ra. 
burned down to them just as I sto. 
door and the fire was at the roof 
could get near it.” | 

And Bruce would say again, for | 
listener, that he knew who had: 
candle there, and tell the tale of hi | 
with Charlie Rader and the man’ 
threats. He held his fury well, bu 
his words between his teeth an 
frightened of him.. I wondered 
grandfather said no word of Ollie’s 
I guessed that the candle had fired 
of one of them, stood shrewdly int) 
rakings, and that if we had not left 
the barn we might have been in tin 
out the fire. In some sense the f, 
ours, and watching Bruce’s fact 
afraid; waiting, at every repetitio 
tale, for some word that would turn | 
at Ollie and perhaps at me. 

I was looking down the al 
Charlie Rader came suddenly pi 
queer boundary line of invisibility, 
unreasonable pity for him stirred i| 
he lurched toward us, his feet shu! 
the deep dust, his bruised face si 
with drink. He stopped, as if som¢ 
felt his danger, as if his fogged brain: 
the folly that had brought him back | 
his work. : | 

“Wha’ started it?” he said, hi! 
thick and unsteady. “ Wha’ fool 
light in yon’r an’ started it, huh! 
eyes wavered along the line of t 
anger in the look, as if it had been hil 
that had roared up in smoke. “Sh 
who done it and le’ me learn him!” 

My grandfather caught Bruce’ 
and held him back as he plunged su, 
toward Rader. The movement see) 
bring the other men to their senses; 
three or four of them lay hands on 
He struggled helplessly in their gras| 
ing out that they were fire bugs an’ 
he would fight them all. 

Somewhere behind me a fool took 
word, shouted that we had caugl 
fire bug and called for a rope to han) 
A blurred uproar answered him. 18 
grandfather let go of Bruce and spre, 
his arms to check the sudden surg 
closed in upon the men who grappl 
dust with Rader. It seemed to me | 
could feel the physical presence 0 
ancient evil spirit that led the sw. 
Gadarea down the steep place to th 
Singly, these were sane and decent 
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tontinued from Page 128) 
nist have been a devil somewhere 
y ind the madness that could make 
) them. 
yt a glimpse of Rader’s face as the 
ied him, and the sight of it turned 
», and sick, so that I tore my eyes 
jit as a team and buckboard started 
| darkness and I recognized Calvin 
» round, good-humored, sleepy face 
4e huge soft bulk of him. Someone 
ge him, but I had no eye just then 
wne except the sheriff, and it was 
he mob dissolved under his plac- 
auiring gaze that I knew the other 
¢ Wesley Varr. 
jut haste Tupper cramped the 
‘jd lowered his ungainly weight. to 
«. The crowd made willing way for 
s that he stood face to face with 
i Bruce beside the two men who 
« fast to Charlie Rader’s arms. 
9bad, Bruce.’’ Tupper’s voice was 
ently sleepy as his face. His glance 
Jiowly to the sinking blaze and came 
{the little group. “‘What’s Rader 
‘he asked. “I heard somebody 
gor a rope, didn’t I?” 
puldn’t be more than he deserves!” 
ice. ‘He set the fire, Tupper.’ He 
ut into wild accusations, waving 
3 like a man drunk or demented, 
ang that Rader had ruined him. I 
vin Tupper’s sleepy eyes move past 
‘arching in the group until they 
lay grandfather. He came toward 
vit was Wesley Varr who answered 
s/hen at last he stopped for breath. 
Ire is a better man to blame than 
inken hired hand of yours, Bruce,” 
ered, his voice raised and oratorical, 
ispoke in town meeting. He leveled 
eiger at Bruce. ‘‘Here is a bitter 
{or you and for those who follow 
évice!”” He swung a wide gesture 
tiecircle. “Bear me out, Bruce, that 
tis afternoon I gave you warning! 
auld not listen when I told you that 
a was safe from fire. You say that 
ruined you, but you can thank your- 
dthat. He fired your barns, Bruce, 
4, owe the money loss of it to your 
sf neck!” 
-anted on like a man standing for 
i or a street preacher with the 
dag fire for his text; the others drew 
ot him, listening, and I could see that 
juments impressed them. But his 
lattened, his tongue tripped and 
led, and I saw his eye roll toward 
i Tupper, standing close beside my 
ther, as if he strove to overhear 
| hile he brayed. There was a sudden 
eas he left a sentence in the air, and 
enidst of it I heard my grandfather’s 
all and clear and touched with sober 
iy: 
tras a set fire, Tupper, but Rader had 
alin it.” 
“other men lost interest in Wesley 
. It seemed to me that he ceased to 
rested, himself, in anything except 
yindfather’s declaration. He pressed 
T 
Nat’s that, MacNaughten?”’ 
ygrandfather turned slowly to meet 
e. Something in the grave stillness 
svhite-bearded face frightened me. 
tid, Varr, that I knew Rader did not 
is fire.” He spoke gently, and it 
« to me that Varr mistook the tone 
in uncertainty. He laughed noisily. 
Yu know it, eh?” 
¥3,” said my grandfather. “Do you 
wetter, that you laugh?” 
[” Warr spread his hands. ‘How 
il I know, one way or the other? I 
‘ruce’s word that it was Rader. It’s 
vat claim to know, MacNaughten. 
1y you know? Did you see the fire 


N,” said my grandfather, “I did not 
tl man who set it, in the act.” 

4 laughed again. “Then have you 
pur eye all night on Rader, so that 
in swear he had no hand in it?”’ 

Ns,” said my grandfather, “I have no 
@ where Rader lay sleeping off his 
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drink when the fire was set, except that it 
was somewhere near. There is hay hanging 
to his clothes—he was in some barn or 
stack, not far away, so that he had no great 
walk before him when he woke and saw the 
glow against the clouds.” 

‘And so you reason that he did not set 
it?’’ Varr’s laughter now was merrier 
than before. He threw back his head to re- 
lease it. “‘Because he was somewhere near 
by! You reason as soundly about this, 
MacNaughten, as about insurance!’”’ He 
swung toward the sheriff. ‘‘Take his ad- 
vice, Tupper! See how well it has profited 
Matt Bruce to follow it!” 

I was amazed by the soft answer that 
Andrew MacNaughten gave him. 

‘“‘Varr,’”’ he said, ‘‘in that question of in- 
surance you have been right and Matthew 
Bruce and I were wrong. It was in my mind 
that we misjudged the doctrine by the 
preacher; here, as I see now, is one idea of 
yours that has small wickedness or folly 
inertia 

Varr sent up a great shouting laugh. 

“T thought so, Andrew! I made sure 
that such a dear-bought lesson would burn 
some reason through your skull!’’ 

“And there, too, you had the right of it,” 
said my grandfather. He spoke so mildly 
that I felt a dim, unwilling shame for him, 
eating his words as if he liked the taste of 
them. “It was a way, at least, to teach us 
something that we had need to learn. You 
devised it shrewdly, Varr, with Rader’s 
drunken threats to throw suspicion on him. 
It seems poor gratitude to punish you for 
arson at the last of it.” 

In the tight stillness I could hear the sly, 
furtive laughter of the fire; the light of it 
wavered on Varr’s face, frozen in its trium- 
phant grin. It seemed a long time before 
he found his voice. 

‘So that’s your answer, isit!’’ He threw 
back his head and laughed. “‘ What are you 
waiting for, Tupper? You heard him! It 
wasn’t Raderwhosetthefire. MacNaughten 
tells you it was me! Arrest. me, sheriff! 
You know that I was at my house in the 
village when you saw the fire. I must have 
lighted it and ridden home astride a broom- 
stick!”’ 

‘“‘Astride your horse, Varr,” said my 
grandfather. “It needs no witchcraft to 
ride two miles while a candle burns, and I 
make no doubt that Calvin Tupper saw you 
in your nightshirt as he passed your door. 
You would have had the wit to take off 
your clothes.” 

It seemed to me, watching Varr’s face, 
that the speech had been taken from his 
open mouth. He broke forth, instead, into 
loud angry bluster, swearing that he would 
summons my grandfather for defamation, 
challenging him to bring proofs to justify 
a baseless slander. Andrew MacNaughten 
nodded soberly. 

“Varr,” said he, “I will give you proof 
out of your own mouth. I found a candle 
set in a pile of rakings close against the mow 
of wheat. It had burned down until the 
flame of it rose through a deep, narrow flue 
of straw, that caught and blazed up just as 
Iran toward it. I was too late to check the 
fire, but I saw the candle and can swear to 
it in court.” 

Wesley Varr swung his arm wide. 

“And because you saw a candle in 
the straw you know that I was the man 
who set it there! A weighty proof, 
MacNaughten!” 

“Yes,” said my grandfather, ‘‘a weighty 
proof, Varr; that of the two men who 
might conceive they had a reason for this 
arson, it was not the drunken fool who did 
it. Look at Rader, Varr, and tell me that 
he had the wit to invent this plan.” 

I saw the muddy white of Varr’s eye as it 
rolled at Rader, swaying so that the men 
who held his arms supported him rather 
than restrained, his dull face blank and 
fuddled, wanting even the intelligence to 
be afraid. 
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“Invent, MacNaughten?”’ Varr shook 
his head. “I will grant, if you like, that 
Rader is a fool and drunk; but even so— 
why, an idiot can find and light a candle!” 
He drew in his breath. “If this is all your 
proof ——” 

I felt my grandfather’s hand tighten on 
my shoulder, and it seemed to me that he 
gathered himself as if for some decisive 
hazard, like a man who nerves himself to a 
leap of which he doubts the issue. 

“‘Varr,”’ he said, ‘there was more inven- 
tion than the candle, or I could have 
stamped the fire down in time to save the 
barn. Perhaps Rader might have had the 
cunning, as you say, to leave a candle burn- 
ing in the straw, but will you tell me that 
he would have brought’ rockets out from 
the village and stood them upright in the 
pile of straw, so that the first flame would 
throw fire to the ridgepole? I saw them, 
Varr, and I will swear to them in court—a 
dozen of them, maybe, that spread the fire 
to the roof.” 

I saw Calvin Tupper’s sleepy, inset eyes 
go wide and close again. Wesley Varr’s 
shoulders moved, I thought, as if the words 
surprised and startled him, but his face was 
under better government and his voice held 
a note of triumph and relief: 

“T wonder less at you, MacNaughten, 
since you tell me this. I grant you that 
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The Ashless Ashstand 


This shows how 
all smokers’ ref- 
use drops down 
the tube to the 
air-tight base 
where it is im- 
prisoned and 
smothered. 


It’s 
Safe 


Non-Tipping — Non- Spilling 
Ashless Odorless 


Simply drop your matches, 
ashes and stubs into 
Smokador. They are in- 
stantly dispatched through 
the bottomless tray and hol- 
lowtubetotheair-tightbase, 
where they safely remain 


Rader would never have the foresight to 
buy fireworks in town and fetch them here 
to stand them near his candle. I blame you 
less for believing ill of me, if that is what 
you saw. But you reason from a false prem- 
ise, Andrew; Rader had no need for any 
forethought. He found those fireworks 
ready to his hand when he lit his candle in 
Bruce’s barn—a bushel basket full of them! 
And even Rader would know enough to 
make use of A 

Matthew Bruce broke in angrily. “ Fire- 
works hidden in my grain barn, Varr! 
Why, I de 

I saw Varr’s eye seek in the crowd for 
Ollie, and there was a spiteful relish in the 
mean twist of his mouth, as if it gave him 
double pleasure to bring Matthew Bruce 
unwelcome evidence against his son. 

“You boasted that you had no need to 
be afraid of fire, Bruce, because you could 
protect yourself by taking thought before- 
hand!” He chuckled. “Ask your boy 
yonder who stored those rockets in your 
barn! There’s the accomplice in this arson 
for you!” 

My grandfather’s arm stopped Bruce’s 
sudden movement toward Ollie, who turned 
and squirmed through the crowd. 

“Wait, Matthew. Let the boy be till 
you have some better cause to blame him 
than this chance guess of Varr’s.’”’ 

“Tt is no guess,” said Varr. “I leave 
that to you, MacNaughten. You have a 
pretty fancy for it. I saw those fireworks 
hidden in the passageway that runs across 
your middle bay, Bruce, a bushel basket 
fairly full of them.” 

Again I felt my grandfather’s hand 
tighten on my shoulder, but his voice was 
innocently curious. 

“You saw them, Varr? When you were 
seeking Matthew at the barn this after- 
noon?” 

I seemed to see Varr set his foot fairly 
in the hidden trap. 

“Of course!” he cried. ‘“‘ When else would 
I poe 2} 

He stopped in mid-speech and I saw the 
white flicker of his eyes. There was a little 
space of silence and I heard the sly, laugh- 
ing mutter of the fire that flung a spurt of 
light on the strange muddy pallor of Varr’s 
face. He strained backward uselessly as 
my grandfather told him, in the voice that 
few men ever doubted or disobeyed, the 
sundown hour when we had brought our 
fireworks down from the sap house on the 
hill. 

There was in his face and futile struggle 
something so like the hate and fear and 
despairing helplessness of a red fox in a 
trap, that I could almost have believed him 
fast by the heel between steel jaws instead 
of powerless under the weight of Calvin 
Tupper’s huge hand on his shoulder. 


for convenient disposal. 


It Keeps the Place Clean 


Smokador frees you from 
that offensive smokers’ 
refuse which has always been 
the bane of cleanliness and 
safety. And if knocked over, 


Smokador just bobs up again— 
nothing is spilled or broken, 
nothing is soiled or burned. 


It Prevents Fires 


Smokador, besides being 
a repository for matches, 
ashes and stubs— dead or burn- 
ing—is equipped with Snuffer 
Clips which hold idle cigars, 
And 


big or little. if these 


“smokes” burn up to the 
clips, the clips snuff them out. 
Smokador prevents fires! 


Five Colors To Choose From 


Dark bronze, mahogany, Chi- 
nese red, olive green, willow 
green. Price: $10.50 delivered 
east of the Mississippi; $11, 
west. Ask your dealer today to 
show you a genuine Smokador 
—with SmokadorSnufferClips. 
Avoid imitations. If he can’t 
supply a real Smokador, order 
direct from Dep’t H. 


SMOKADOR MEG.CO.INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York * 


SMOKADOR 
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The Ashless Ashstand 


Copyright 1926, Smokador Mfg. Co. Ing. a 
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P is the Peepul. Remember, you love em, 
Though sometimes you'll feel there are too 
many of ’em. 


Q is the Questions they'll ask. I f you fear 


em 


Just make the band play and pretend you 
don’t hear ’em. 


Go O d B u ildi n 0 S D CSCLVE | {ite Ret Pave vo. promise to ont 


=e 


What is the use of having 
screen doors unless they screen 
ry unless they shut ++ unless 
they close without annoying 
slams, bangs and creaks? 


Here’s the way to do it. Look up the 
Corbin dealer. Tell him you want Corbin 
Screen Door Checks on every screen door. 
Then watch them do their duty—quietly, 
quickly, surely. It is the only way to make 
screen doors useful as well as silent—and 


they should be both. 
Best of all, Corbin Screen Door Checks 


are inexpensive—and you can easily at- 
tach them yourself. Put them on today. 


P. & F. CORBIN SSS? NEW BRITAIN 


CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


Sh New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Good Hardware 
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We are willing to bet you'll do anything 
but! 


S is the State of Things—perfectly terrible! 
If elected you'll make them distincily more 
bearable! 


T is for Tariff and Taxes. The crown 
You'll attain if you get the first up, the last 
down. 


U, Unrest. All things Red you must promise 
to quell, 

Though a slight dash of pink this year goes 
rather well. 


V is the—yes, of course! Say yow ll amend 
iut— 

It’s hopeless to break, but you'll promise to 

bend it. 


W, Wrong. What, of course, you’re too pure 
to be, 


Although your opponent is perfecily sure to 
be. 


X, Expenses. In any campaign fund’s 
- disparity 
This word covers just the same things as 
Sweet Charity. 


Y is the Youth of our Land. It’s not clear 


What you'll do for them. Still, it is good for 
a cheer. 


Z is the Zeal you display as you swing 
Round your whirlwind campaign. For what? 
Any old thing! —Katharine Dayton. 


My Artique Aunt 


M: ANTIQUE Aunt now keeps a shop, 
Her eagle eye is out to cop 

All sorts of rare conceits : 
Of marble clocks too proud to run, 
Suspenders of Napoleon, 

And mezzotints of Keats. 
And all the village storms her door 
With candlesticks and vases for 

My Antique Aunt. 


My Antique Aunt will tell you why 
The Japanese went in for dye 
Of hues both bright and giddy ; 
She'll show you knives of burnished steel 
Victoria gave to Robert Peel, 
When Dewey was a middy. 
She slips the slipshod stuff the razz 2 
A keen authentic optic has 
My Antique Aunt. 


My Antique Aunt pores late at night 

O’er books and pamphlets erudite 
That deal with treasures hoary ; 

But when, Britannica away, 

She shows the stuff to you by day, 
She’s got a dandy story! 

Quaint tales of history and love 

Enthrall you in the sales talk of 

My Antique Aunt. 


My Antique Aunt supplies the charm 

For lamps late rescued from the farm; 
Her attic prose is flawless. 

She drops a sigh to sacrifice 

A piece of Sandwich—at a price 
That's little short of lawless. 

Ah, me! what time I rail and rue 

The sums I’ve paid in tribute to 

My Antique Aunt! 


— Howard Cushman. 


Bill Smith’s Evening at His Radio 


Aizee buying it on the advice of friends, 
who tell him that one nice thing about 
a radio is that you don’t have to listen to 


SHORT TURNS ENCORE 


(Continued from Page 28) 


June | 


anything you don’t wanna. Just t 
ol’ dials over anotch and get someth, 


“ec 


—— and now, ladies and gen| 
from KDKJ you will hear Madame 
czki, soprano, sing that old fen| 
the Waters of Minnetonka.” 


| 
“ee 


WGI, Pawtucket. Bennie’ 
pez and his orchestra, playing fp, 
Hotel Tenpins. Their next group 
clude By the Waters of Minnetonka 

‘““—_— By the Waters of Minn 
will be the next selection, sung bh: 
Soanso, soprano, from station \} 
Scion, Ill. Miss Younoer at the. 
WCBP broadcasting.” | 

‘““—— WEAS. There is a hill int 
tance. You hear the water dripping 
kitchen sink. A Jap drops dead in R 
the Waters of Minnetonka.” | 

$f Stony Mountain Broad 
Station, KOJ. The second of Miss V 
group will be, By the Waters of i} 
tonka.”’ —Murray R. MeMi 


Broadening the Boys 


(Tests for general information are beit 
stituted for formal college entrance ex | 


tions.) 
f Me old exams | 
Were not so rotten, 
They used to give a 
Fellow a clew; 
With these exams 
I don’t know what in 
Th’ell a fellow 
Is going to do. 


They tell me to tell 
What I know about Gogol; 
My brain in vain 
May moil and toil; 
Is Gogol an author 2 
An Eastern Mogul? 
A dentifrice 
Or a motor oil? 


| 
“ Identify : 
Huxley and Tyndall, | 
Ethyl and Methyl, 
Ampere and Ohm ——" 
Are they people or things? | 
Is it all a swindle? | 
Were Rhombus and Rhomboid 
The founders of Rome? 


The questions give me 
Mental congestions; 
I'll bet the examiners 
Think they are smart; 
But any old fool 
Can ask hard questions; 
If I had a chance 
I'd give them a start! 


' “Who writes the snappiest 
Western serials? | 
Give the Scout signals 
With flags and Morse; | 
Tell how io construct 
Homemade aerials; 
And identify 
Tom Mix’s horse!” 
—Morris Bishop 


Sizes 
Aig have heard a beaming mother 
Tell of how she’s been to buy 
All of Junior’s new fall outfit as 
And—“ My dear, I thought I'd die! | 
Why, he tried a lot of suits on, 
And now can you realize 
That the child is six years only, 
Yet he took an eight-year size!” 


Now this often makes me wonder 
Who the fitters are that gauge 
The dimensions of boys’ clothing 
And then label it for age. 
Chronic underestimation 
Of the lads is manifest ; 
But by that the clever fitters 
Seem to size up mothers best. sy 
—Fairfax yee 
hi 


\ 
| 
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NECDOTES ANTIDOTES 


jve always been some who col- 
» the present wave dates back 
yand the influence of the antique 
sseadily growing and developing 
je. It started with the Centen- 
ysition in Philadelphia. New 
ne original home of the industry, 
sd. From the end of one season 
enning of the next, dealers from 
Jast section of the country are all 
s nited States buying New Eng- 
tjues for next season’s tourist 


glphia is one of the oldest settle- 
ie country. It was a city before 
onn first came. It was the na- 
9 populous community before the 
i, its capital afterward, and is one 
est cities in historic lore and ro- 
jt we have. Of those who visit 
.vho will miss the Liberty Bell 
@yendence Hall? Who will not 
sistoric field at Valley Forge, the 
new House, around which was 
} Battle of Germantown, German- 
emy, where Washington sent his 
'm and namesake, and where the 
pnted still shades the students of 
shonored seat of academic learn- 


ng seen all these and more, having 
ghe spirit of the Quaker City and 
ynaining quaintness, who, among 
sors of antiques that visit us, will 
«home by way of souvenirs as 
«| Philadelphia antiques as pos- 


Rproduction Conscious 


»‘om the purely mercenary shops, 
ores fall into four natural classi- 
§There is the gift ‘‘shoppe”’ that is 
sg antiques but rarely gets any. 
isthe secondhand furniture place. 
ewo an occasional mistake is made 
ely desirable piece comes in. If it 
irst who sees it may get a bargain, 
sler more often than not wouldn’t 
zits value. In the ‘‘shoppes’”’ they 
1well front means a fat stomach, 
yu should mention cabriole legs 
ordered from the place forthwith. 
is the shop in the rough, where 
ng is sold just as it is bought, and 
19t is made to refinish. This is the 
y2. The shop that has everything 
cand shiny may be the “nicest” 
rut skilied repairing and staining 
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often hide discrepancies, and many a pair 
of chairs have grown where there was but 
one before. 

Few there were ten years ago, or even 
five, when good antiques were compara- 
tively plentiful and cheap, who carried their 
ideas so far as present-day collectors. They 
were generally satisfied with an occasional 
piece here and there, picked up leisurely 
and without much forethought and design. 

Today, how different! Nothing less than 
a complete duplication of the early house 
furnishings satisfies the ardent seekers after 
the old. The start is often innocuous 
enough, but they keep buying and buying 
until their entire house is furnished. After 
that they begin to notice flaws. The garish 
mahoganized doors clash with the quiet 
dignity of old pieces. They are forthwith 
painted white, but soon it is manifest that 
the doors themselves do not harmonize, 
and reproductions of the Colonial type re- 
place them. 

I sometimes think that there is a stage in 
every collector’s progress where he becomes 
what might be called, for want of a better 
term, ‘reproduction conscious.” He has 
wanted things so rare or so impossible in 
price that he despairs of ever getting them. 
Then he compromises on reproductions. 
After this, every time he sees them he be- 
comes more dissatisfied. This is true with 
his doors. It is equally true with his hinges 
and latches, and the time inevitably comes 
when they are replaced with old things. 

If the collector lives in the East, he is 
fortunate. Substantially every commu- 
nity on the Atlantic side has its homes, 
erected by the early settlers, standing in the 
way of modern progress and expansion, 
that are being razed to make way for 
larger structures. At present there is a 
golden opportunity to get whatever is 
needed in the way of beautiful old panel 
doors, paneling, stairways, hardware, door- 
ways and windows from these. One has 
but to watch his opportunity to acquire all 
that is needed, for a song, from the unsenti- 
mental house wreckers. 

Often even this will not still the insati- 
able urge. To get the proper background 
for their collections, literally thousands are 
seeking old houses to restore. This legion 
of unappeasables will even forgo such 
modern necessities as electric lights and 
musical instruments, so as not to mar the 
settings with the modern. 

One by one the relics of past days are 
brought out, dusted off, and taken up en 
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masse by collectors; and once a certain 
article is in the limelight the prices go up to 
stay. So it was with Currier prints. So it 
was with pewter. Two years ago pewter 
was not much sought after, but suddenly, 
without any particular reason, all collectors 
began buying it. Prices soared, and the 
higher the cost, the greater grew the de- 
mand. 

Old pine came into its own, too, and un- 
believable as it may seem to those who 
aren’t interested in antiques, it commands 
a greater price than walnut, mahogany, or 
other woods that are generally considered 
far superior. 

This is largely because it is older, but 
to a greater extent it is due to the sudden 
desire for its acquisition among collectors, 
hence its rarity. 


Bull Markets in Antiques 


The fads of today, whether they be pew- 
ter, pine, old iron, or whatever strikes the 
fancy of collectors, soon become incor- 
porated in the category of antiques, and 
the prices, once bulled to the peak, usually 
remain. 

As soon as the demand for a hitherto 
neglected class is felt, the country is combed, 
and what can be bought from private own- 
ers is promptly placed on the market and 
sold. The supply being limited and the de- 
mand ever increasing, it is not long before 
it is all in collectors’ hands. After that an 
occasional piece comes to light, but not 
enough to flood the market and lower the 
cost. Experienced dealers know that once 
prices go up, they never go down again. 
An exception to this was glass. A surfeit of 
this was reached several years ago and 
there was a perpendicular descent from the 
price peaks. A slow recovery set in, and 
former heights have already been reached, 
with no indications of a let-up in the climb 
of values. 

Talk to a layman about the prices asked 
and given for some pieces and he’ll believe 
you a fit candidate for the padded cell, but 
nevertheless the value is there. Just as gold 
is merely symbolic and men can starve in a 
mine full of it, so are antiques worth the 
cost fixed by the market. Gold is worth so 
much in trade—a value artificially fixed for 
the purpose of facilitating barter, trade and 
commerce. Antiques, too, are worthy of 
their justified prices, with values fixed by 
beauty, rarity, desirability, supply and de- 
mand. 


WHO’S WHO-AND Wii 


twhich I went, and when the war 
“I got back in again. 
2a writer in those days too. The 
sionthly, called the Reveille, came 
glarly the first of the month, and 
t that afternoon the commandant 
© would climb the stairs to the office 
faculty member of the editorial 
id ask for the head of one Nason, 
ie did, on or about then, write an 
>) the scandal and disgrace of the 
(cadets and the disparagement of 
Naandant thereof. The faculty mem- 
1d then remind me that the Reveille 
yand for the college, and that if I 
GO sound off my views on the Army 
1] write for the big magazines. This 
ime was Peach, surnamed Pa, and 
Pat his advice years afterward. 
uk it was after the third time I had 
yelled from Norwich and been taken 
t the fold again on probation that 
4 broke out. I went to Plattsburg, 
eing young, I spoke my mind and 
sing me out. I went to war as a buck 
4), of field artillery and I came out of 
7’ the same, and the hardest job I 
v} to keep those three stripes on my 
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I had a good time in the war. I liked it. 
I was a liaison sergeant, which meant I 
went with the infantry and explained why 
there was no artillery fire at times. At 
other times I hunted deep holes for myself 
or members of whatever command group 
I was with. I liked a hot scrap. Then it was 
that I got me under a tree, or down a 
hole, and watched everyone—general, colo- 
nel, major or what not—try to look calm. 
Sometimes an old general would give me a 
little shot of coneyac, and I would give him 
a butt, and he would be just as scared as 
I, and admit it. It was a great life. 

Food? The first stiff would have a hav- 
ersack full of hash and hard tack. Blan- 
kets? The ground was covered with them. 
Worry? Never! In five minutes a man 
might be dead. I was banged twice—at 
Chateau-Thierry in July and in the Ar- 
gonne in October. I saw all the fronts, 
sometimes with this division, sometimes 
with another. I know the character of the 
subsoil of France from Paris to Verdun, and 
if the holes I dug in it were placed end to 
end they’d look like the Panama Canal. 

Well, as I said, I was banged in October 
for good and sent home. I went back to 
Norwich after the war. I wasn’t “that 


’ “ce 


damned Nason” any more; I was “our 
Cadet Nason, two wound stripes, a regu- 
lar Army man, served throughout the war.” 
I didn’t have much trouble graduating. 
Norwich has always been my starting 
place in everything. There was a rook 
there my senior year, and he had a good- 
looking sister. I married her, and it’s 
because she has always kept two jumps 
ahead of the pay roll—she and her two 
daughters, aged four and two—that I have 
made any progress myself. Steamer Nason 
with a wife and two kids! Who would have 
thunk it! I am proud of those two kids. 
One is homely and has brains, and the 
other takes after her mother. Well, as I 
said, I look back sometimes to the good 
old days of the war. 

I live in France because I like the cli- 
mate there. There is no occasion for coarse 
and ribald laughter after the above remark, 
because it is true. I am coming home one 
of these days when I can save enough to 
pay the passage, because though France is 
a great country, I prefer another one, 
though it be dry as the Sahara. 

Well, there you are. This chronicle is 
like the A. E. F. The best jokes I don’t 
dare tell. 


Mapleine 


Ice Cream 


—thehomesof the Nation 


have spoken! 


he outstanding and constantly in- 
4h cae popularity of Mapleine 
Ice Cream strikingly demonstrates 
the influence of home-acquired tastes 
on the sale of commercial products. 

For many years American homes 
have intimately known and thor- 
oughly liked the rich delicious flavor 
which Mapleine imparts to the syrup 
on their tables and to their home 
desserts and delicacies. 

It was but natural then that 
Mapleine should win the taste ap- 
proval of the nation as an ice cream 
flavor. Today it enriches millions of 
gallons of America’s cooling desserts 
and in a few short years has taken 
its rank as one of the four great ice 
cream flavors. 

The inherent richness and smooth- 
ness of Mapleine make it a popular 
flavor. Its extraordinary flavoring ca- 
pacity makes it a lasting and an eco- 
nomical flavor. Because Mapleine is 
a vegetable flavoring, freezing and 
storing do not affect it. The enticing 
delicious flavor of Mapleine Ice 
Cream is constant and unchanging. 

We have interesting information for Ice 
Cream manufacturers concerning the 
use of Mapleine. Write us. 
CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Seattle, Washington 


Branch offices: 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES LONDON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MANILA 
CLEVELAND TORONTO HONG KONG 
PITTSBURGH MONTREAL YOKOHAMA 


pres Reece 


MAPLEINE 


For Syrup 
For Flavoring 
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“A lot of fellow who 
wanted a Palm. 
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_ PALM BEACH CLOTH is the 


certain road to Summer style 
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MAKING A LIVING IN FRAN 


(Continued from Page 27) 


two bankruptcies among the pharmacists 
in the entire country. 

There is good reason for this. The gov- 
ernment itself prevents undue competition; 
one may not start a pharmacy wherever 
one likes, for the law limits the number 
according to population. The government 
believes, one is told, that too much competi- 
tion might result in a lowering of the stand- 
ard of goods sold to the public. One is 
obliged to report that there is some friction 
between the physicians and the pharma- 
cists; for the latter, secure in their protected 
position, often prescribe for clients who 
might otherwise employ a physician. 

Be that as it may, Etienne Rigaud pros- 
pers in the Pharmacie of the Better Health. 
The big department store near by is even 
now building an addition that will bring 
thousands of people each day past his door, 
and he has a fortunate lease that extends 
twelve years into the future at a rental of 
thirty dollars a month. Already he has 
ambitious dreams. His nearest competitor, 
two blocks away, on the Boulevard St.- 
Germain, is a well-to-do man and will wish 
to retire in a year or so. The government, 
which limits competition, also forbids that 
a pharmacist shall own more than one 
‘pharmacy. But happily the government 
does not forbid that a lady shall own a 
pharmacy if she be duly qualified. Alors, 
the wife of Monsieur Rigaud serves her 
apprenticeship in the establishment of her 
husband. Already she is well along in the 
School of Pharmacy and the time is not far 
distant when she will have her official di- 
ploma. What, then, will prevent Monsieur 
and Madame Rigaud from owning also the 
pharmacy on the Boulevard St.-Germain? 
Nothing except the price and terms, and 
already these go to be arranged. 


The Striker 


At present Jean Gendreau, of Marseilles, 
is out of work because of a strike declared 
by the Metal Workers’ Union, of which or- 
ganization he is a member. Each morning 
he attends a meeting of strikers at labor 
headquarters and listens to speeches deliv- 
ered from the tribune by earnest orators in 
shirt sleeves, who denounce capital and lead 
in singing The Marseillaise, while the police 
wait discreetly outside to nip in the bud any 
acts of too revolutionary a character, 

Jean Gendreau is past forty years of age, 
and all his life has been employed in work- 
shops of Marseilles, where are fabricated 
the tin boxes used by packers of sardines, 
tomatoes and the like. His regular job is 
to manipulate a big machine that stamps 
out the tops of boxes. He feeds in a strip of 
tin, kicks vigorously a footplate, and the 
heavy plunger comes down, neatly clipping 
out a round disk of metal, with the edges 
curled over to fit perfectly the sides of the 
box. The job looks easy, but experience is 
necessary. One must work two years at 
least before one may be called a journeyman 
and receive union wages. 

On the side of the big machine are raised 
letters stating that it was made in Detroit, 
U.S. A., and Jean Gendreau sometimes 
wonders if the workman in America who 
stamps out the tops of boxes has as many 
problems as does the workman in Marseilles. 
The trouble in France is that one’s money 
no longer buys what it once did. Speakers 
at the strike meetings have figures to show 
that the cost of living is five times what it 
was before the war. One must pay ten 
frances for a dozen ordinary eggs. Two 
francs for a loaf of bread. Hight franes for a 
pound of coffee. As for clothing, it is hardly 
worth while to discuss the prices because 
everything is so far beyond the reach of the 
ordinary workingman! What does one 
think, for instance, of sixty francs for a pair 
of shoes? Or one hundred and fifty francs 
for a coat and vest, to say nothing of the 
trousers? Surely the strike of the Marseilles 
metal workers must be won, because th Se 


conditions are insupportable! 
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One hopes with Jean Gendreg 
strike may be won, for the dems} 
metal workers do not seem unr 
considering that the actual costs 
ties of life are not far below tho! 
in the United States. The strike, 
the union pay be raised from twe! 
twenty-five francs a day. If Jean, 
and his fellow metal workers ai 
aim their wages will be increasec. 
of American money, from seventy 
to eighty-five cents for a day’s y 


The Actress 


This season Mademoiselle Mich 
her first engagement in a Paris the 
a professional career of ten yea) 

which time she has appeared in m 
one-night stands of France, has he 
in stock companies of provincial ; 
on one unfortunate occasion she j 
to Egypt, where business was 
where the manager of the com 
sconded, leaving the artists stra) 
forced to apply to the French ¢o) 
sent them back to Marseilles in th 
of a Mediterranean steamer along 
hoi polloi of a dozen nations, all eq 
washed and ill smelling. | 
Although the present engage 
Mademoiselle Michaux is in Pj 
must not make the mistake of ; 
that she has reached the top of h¢ 
sion at the Comédie Francaise or. 
popular theater of the grand bo 
The scene of her work is a modest t 
art in the Montmartre district, w 
highest-priced seat is thirty cents a} | 
classical pieces are presented to a) 
composed of shopkeepers, mecha) 
salespeople of the neighborhood. — 
It is no life of ease that Made 
Michaux enjoys at this theater, 
patrons demand their money’s wc 
tolerate no careless work on the pa 
artists. One plays seven nights ay 
Sunday matinée. The bill is 
weekly, so that it is necessary to. 
every day the performance of the fi 
week. This rehearsal takes place f 
until four in the afternoon. Yet th 
all. The performance of the secor 
following also is rehearsed each di 
four until six. Thus Mademoiselle } 
and her fellow artists are on duty « 
ously from one o’clock until midni 
cept for an hour and a half at dinni 
Unfortunately Mademoiselle \) 
has certain handicaps of appearan 
limit her opportunities as an | 
Though she is but twenty-six years 
she has a talent for eccentric ch 
parts. But to be convincing in suc 
one should have an extra long nos 
morous slanting of the eye, a prot 
chin; Mademoiselle Michaux has 1 
these. With her youth and beaut 
would think she might play ingénu( 
but she is, unhappily, too tall and tc 
to be an appealing young heroine. 
are left for Mademoiselle Michaux 0) 
roles of adventuresses and titled 
During this season she has played s 
sively a duchess, a countess, a prince 
the Queen of Naples. a 

The playing of such parts entails ai 
complication for Mademoiselle Mii 
Eccentric characters and sweet youn 
may often be dressed simply and 
pensively, but adventuresses, princess 
Queens of Naples must appear in cli 
suitable to their stations. At the Co 
Francaise or on the grand boulevard 
is no problem, because rich dressm 
firms gladly supply the costumes of pe 
actresses without charge, for purpos 
advertisement; but dressmaking firt 
not advertise themselves by supplyini 
tumes to unknown young actress! 
Montmartre, and on her salary y 
moiselle Michaux sometimes has 4 
time to make ends meet. 

(Continued on Page 141) 


qntinued from Page 138) 
airy of Mademoiselle Michaux is 
sjrs a week. 
dos one manage? Well, the mother 
iselle Michaux also is an actress, 
ef established reputation. For 
e's she has been leading character 
{ stock companies of the larger 
i, cities. She has played opposite 
De Féraudy himself as Madame 
j Les Affaires Sont Les Affaires. 
, a record, the mother of Made- 
» Lichaux commands a salary of 
» ollars a week, and thus is able to 
t: the problems of her daughter at 
ar in Montmartre. Also, Made- 
, fichaux has a sister intended for 
» but she, on account of a faulty 
v4 obliged to enter upon a career of 
snd now acts as private secretary 
fe of a manufacturer in Paris and 
lary of nine dollars a week. On 
jy the sister of Mademoiselle 
seannot assist greatly in money, 
_ able to procure fabrics at whole- 
«and helps to make them up into 
table for stage adventuresses and 
iitle. 
soiselle Michaux has no illusions 
n her future. The actress profes- 
Jance is already overcrowded, yet 
yr more eager young aspirants 
»'aris to seek fame and fortune on 
zg Mademoiselle Michaux knows a 
ictresses who would be glad to re- 
¢at the theater in Montmartre at 
: of eight dollars a week. She lives 
nye that some day there will be an 
od opening in a company playing 
gd boulevards, where salaries are 
41 where dressmaking firms supply 
f advertising purposes. 
mes Mademoiselle Michaux wishes 
shad had a faulty voice like that of 
t and had entered upon a career 
ns. It would be useless for her to 
o change now, because business in 
| yery conservative, and a young 
thas been an actress would never 
qed by a commercial firm, no matter 
eshe might qualify herself. Made- 
«Michaux has been told that in 
4shere is no such prejudice and that 
€ work alone that counts. Through 
t in the dress-manufacturing firm 
3eard another thing about America 
+} can scarcely credit. One has 
h; young lady stenographers and 
den in the big shops actually gain 
rs salaries of twenty-five dollars a 


tse things are true, Mademoiselle 
Usays, she cannot imagine how the 
-ame to be invented that good 
eis when they die go to Paris. For 
part she would prefer to stay al- 
a country where there are no in- 
lrejudices and where one may gain 
ho enjoy life a little and still put by 
ng for one’s old age. 


The Sport 
| 

‘rench nation, one knows, is noted 
rift, its conservatism, its care for 
tie. Yet where there is a rule there 
‘ably an exception. Louis Potin is 
cy an exception. He is neither con- 
1: nor thrifty. He is gayly unre- 
\of the future. To put it into plain 
,0uis Potin is a sport, a gambler; 
tlmost said a bum. To make mat- 
Ge, there is little chance that he will 
Inge his deplorable ways, for he has 
tpassed his sixty-fifth birthday. 

rincipal occupation of Louis Potin 
tif bootblack, a trade he plies about 
is Royal in Paris; as side lines he 
ntently vends evening newspapers 
us errands for business houses in the 
bhood. One has intimated that 
tr Potin is careless of his money, 
_ Sense this is not true. Through his 
\ictivities he gains daily an average 
: ollar. He has his budget carefully 
his sleeping apartment costs him 
1ents and his meals sixty cents. This 
s balance of twenty-five cents a day. 
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Tt is his manner of disposing of this balance 
that marks Louis Potin as an exception, a 
revolutionary, a man regardless of the pro- 
prieties of French life. 

The shameful truth may as well be told 
at once. Each morning at eleven o’clock 
Louis Potin deserts his post in the Palais 
Royal, gives his bootblack box in charge of 
the Widow Gauthier who has the café in 
the Street of the Good Children, and makes 
his way to the secluded apartment of the 
old lady who acts as agent for the illegal 
operations of a bookmaker on Paris race 
tracks. There he scans the lists of starters 
and the odds, and bets his twenty-five 
cents. The newspapers of the same evening 
tell him whether he has won or lost. Sel- 
dom does he win, but little does Louis Potin 
care. It is the excitement that he craves, 
the sensation of being a devil of a fellow, the 
joy of being pointed out as a reckless man in 
a community where thrift is the one thing 
idealized. 

It is humiliating to relate that America 
made Louis Potin what he is. At the age 
of thirty he was a conservative, thrifty man 
of family, by trade a maker of hats. In the 
1890’s he emigrated to New York, there to 
ply his art; he had learned his trade in the 
thorough old French way, and in the land 
of opportunity he commanded wages of no 
less than six dollars a day, even in those 
times of low wages. He saved his money; 
he brought his family over from France; he 
prospered to such an extent that eventually 
he was able to leave his employment in New 
York City and go to Colorado, then a rich 
and developing state, to establish a hat- 
making business of his own. 

This venture proved vastly successful 
from the start, for the miners and cowboys 
of the West fancied elaborate hats, and 
Louis Potin was in position to suit any 
taste. In his big retail store on the main 
street of the city he handled the latest styles 
in American ready-made headgear; but 
should a patron desire something more fan- 
ciful and expensive, Louis Potin himself 
could design and make it. Ofa verity, it was 
a profitable business, for it was no unusual 
occurrence that one hundred dollars in gold 
should be tossed carelessly across the coun- 
ter for a single gorgeous chapeau, fabricated 
by the hands of the master workman, Louis 
Potin, late of Paris. 

It was at this period of well-being that a 
sinister influence entered the life of Mon- 
sieur Potin. A gentleman from Chicago 
established in the Colorado city a resort 
known as the Silver Dollar Saloon, so 
called because of its mosaic floor decorated 
with coins of that denomination. From the 
first time that Louis Potin entered this 
place he was fascinated, captivated. That 
one should actually walk upon silver dollars 
seemed beyond belief! Again and again he 
went to renew the sensation. Unhappily, 
the Silver Dollar Saloon catered to gam- 
bling, and it was not long before Louis 
Potin began to play a little at poker, at 
roulette, at the racing of horses. One knows 
the rest without being told. More and 
more he left his business to assistants. He 
took less interest in fabricating marvelous 
chapeaux for miners and cowboys. The 
affections of Madame Potin were alien- 
ated. His creditors became insistent. 
There were bankruptcy proceedings. At 
length all was gone—his family, his big hat 
store, his reputation as an artist. 

Wherefore Louis Potin now shines the 
shoes and vends the newspapers about the 
Palais Royal in Paris, and wagers his five 
francs on the horse races at the secluded 
apartment of the old lady who acts as 
clandestine representative of the big book- 
maker. 

One would think a person might regard 
badly a country whose temptations had 
made one to lose family and fortune. But 
no. Such is human nature that Louis Potin 
speaks always of America with enthusiasm. 
It is for him the land of romance. He is 
flattered when the less imaginative clients 
of Madame Gauthier’s café allude to him as 
the Américain. On occasions when there is 
a trotting event on the program of a Paris 
track he lays his wager with extra interest, 
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In the evening, when he reads the results in 
the newspaper, he remarks carelessly to the 
admiring clients of Madame Gauthier: “In 
America we love the trot. It is better. It 
is scientific. These Europeans know noth- 
ing but the running race. But the trot—it 
is verily the sport of the American gentle- 
man.” 


The Waiter 


Francois Bonnefois has every appearance 
of contentment when, dressed in his black 
evening suit and with a spotless napkin 
over his arm, he waits graciously upon the 
clients of the select restaurant near the 
Place del’Opéra in Paris. Indeed he should 
be content, for he is among the leaders of 
his profession. Scores of patrons know him 
by name and ask to be seated at the tables 
over which he presides. Financially he 
does well. He receives his board free. His 
tips, which constitute his wages, average 
sixty francs a day, or about two dollars in 
American money. 

Yet Francois Bonnefois is not altogether 
content, for’he feels that his profession is 
slipping from under him. He himself 
served his apprenticeship in the days when 
five years’ training was considered neces- 
sary; but now he hears young fellows call 
themselves waiters who know nothing 
about cooking, who cannot intelligently 
advise a client in the choice of a meal and 
whose manners altogether lack diplomacy. 
Francois Bonnefois blames the hard times 
in France for these conditions. Since the 
war, food is terribly high in price; there- 
fore all sorts of men try to be waiters, be- 
cause in that profession they are boarded 
free. Restaurant owners employ them, be- 
cause such men are willing to work extra 
long hours and even give up a percentage of 
their tips, although such arrangements are 
strictly forbidden by French law. 

Is there no waiters’ union to regulate 
such matters? There is a union and Fran- 
cois Bonnefois isa member. But here is the 
deplorable part that shows how bad it is 
when one class of people hold the whip hand 
over another class: He does not dare to 
show his union card or to admit his mem- 
bership, for to do so would be to court dis- 
missal. The hours of work are excessive. 
He reports at seven in the morning to assist 
in preparing the vegetables and to clean the 
dining room. The doors open at ten o’clock 
and he serves his table until three. Then he 
is off until six, when he returns and serves 
until ten. One day each week he is obliged 
to remain during the afternoon for the con- 
venience of chance clients, which makes a 
stretch of fifteen hours. 

It is not, one sees, a desirable life for a 
man of forty-four with a wife and two 
children. Francois Bonnefois does not espe- 
cially blame the restaurant keepers, be- 
cause he knows that when chance puts the 
whip in the hands of any one class it is only 
human nature to use it. Just the same, the 
restaurant keepers lose by ignoring the 
union and employing badly trained men. 
Francois Bonnefois himself knows people 
who used to be splendid patrons of restau- 
rants, but who are not so any more because 
everywhere one goes there are clumsy and 
inexperienced waiters. 

Happily there are some men wise enough 
to know the value of fine training. Of late 
years in France many companies have been 
organized that operate little shops selling 
branded canned goods, oils, condiments, and 
the like. These companies have found that 
waiters of the old school, with their fine 
manners and their ability to please people, 
make splendid managers of their shops. 
There are, however, rigid qualifications. 
The applicant must be steady, must have 
no penchant for games of chance; he must 
also, according to French custom, have 
saved up a certain sum of money in order to 
prove his self-control and his ability as a 
financier. 

Francois Bonnefois has his eye on such a 
position. He has made his application. 
The business-investigation bureau has re- 
ported favorably on his steadiness and his 
freedom from sporting instincts. There re- 
mains only the money; and unless affairs 
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SHOES AND GARTERS—the two 
mightiest enemies of silk socks 
are beaten! An Iron Clad silk 
sock has been made that will 
wear—and wear—and wear! 


The soles of shoes try to rub big holes 
in socks. The soles of Iron Clad socks 
are doubly fortified against them! The 
heels of shoes grind and grind against 
the fine-spun silken threads. Iron Clads 
are doubly reinforced with a special high- 
spliced heel. The toes of shoes have 
a treacherous way of gnawing holes in 
the toes of ordinary hose. Iron Clads 
are powerfully strengthened with a 
double extended toe. Garters tug and 
tear. Iron Clads, with extra elastic 
mercerized ribbed top, are built to bear 
the strain. 

Think of it, mothers and wives—all the silken 
beauty for which Iron Clad hose is famous—and 
almost unbelievable strength besides! If your 
dealer can’t supply you, send us your remittance 
and we’ll send your Iron Clads direct. Ask for 
sock number 499—pure silk and rayon twisted. 
State size (9 to 12, 50¢ a pair). Colors: Black, 
White, Grey, African Brown, Navy, French Tan, 
Champagne, and Russian Tan. We'll pay the 
postage ! 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Anyone that has work to doneeds 
this most convenient work suit. 
It’s on and off in a jiffy. The 
fastener does the speedy work. 
No buttons to catch and come 
off. Great for every man. Get 
one into your tool box. 


If your dealer does not have $ 45 
it in stock, we will ship post- 
paid on receipt of price - - 


Send for free circular showing styles 
for men and boys. 


Jiffy Garment Company 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Hard on any man’s 
temper... when a drain | 
acts like this L 


OT a minute to lose—yet the drain takes its nae 
J sweet time about working. It’s enough to raise any 
man’s temper to the boiling point—make him start the 
day all wrong! 


But such things don’t happen in homes where Drano 
is used. 


For Drano dissolves tiny whisker ends, bits of lint 
from wash-cloth or towel, hair, soapy waste—all the ac- 
cumulations that cause trouble. You just pour it down 
the drain—add a little water—give it time to work— 
and then flush out. It leaves the drain clean, free-flowing 
and sanitary. 


Use Drano regularly every week or two in kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry—and you'll never be bothered 
with drain trouble. Remember—it positively will not 
harm porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 


Other uses for Drano 


There’s nothing like Drano for cleaning and 
deodorizing the garbage can. When baking 
dishes, pots, pans, glass ovenware—anything 
but aluminum—become encrusted with hard- 
burned fat or food, soak them in a solution of 
Drano. They will come out bright and shining 
like new. Use Drano to remove grease and oil 
drippings from the garage floor. 


Cleans refrigerator 
drain-pipes, too! 


A tablespoonful or 


two of Drano each 
Buy a can today, at your grocery, drug or = week will keep refrig- 


hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized can. erator drain-pipes 
Express charges additional outside of the United clean and sanitary. 
States and Canada. The Drackett Chemical | | 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. a 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


jae Cleans and Opens 
sony iirncman TAINS Q5¥ 
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go badly he will have the necessary ten 
thousand franes registered in his savings- 
bank book within a year. 


The Jazz Musicians 


From America has come to Paris a pas- 
sion for jazz music, wherefore two middle- 
aged and dignified Frenchmen, Raoul and 
André, play respectively the piano and 
the banjo in the cabaret that is located in 
the student quarter of the Boulevard St.- 
Michel, on the left bank of the Seine and 
near the Sorbonne. 

Every night in this cabaret from nine 
until three Raoul and André make consci- 
entious imitation of the strange foreign 
music and regard impassively the actions of 
the clients, who are of all nations. The 
cabaret is in a cellar. Above it is a hall, 
where fiery young idealists hold meetings 
and pass resolutions in praise of their spirit- 
ual brothers of Soviet Russia. On the side- 
walk just outside is a kiosk displaying 
newspapers with flaring headlines printed 
in a dozen grotesque alphabets. 

The clients of the cabaret carry similar 


| newspapers in their pockets and scan them 
| earnestly as they sit at the little tables and 
_ sip their drinks, for which they pay four 


times the regular prices. All speak French, 
but the vocabulary of some is deplorably 
limited to two words, “Garcon” and 
“Combien.’’ Even in these one recognizes 
sometimes the accents of Chicago, of Lon- 
don, of Wichita, Kansas. One young client 
wears for scarfpin a ladies’ brooch of im- 
mense size. Another has no coat or vest, 
but instead a cape of flaming red and 
whiskers like Svengali. 

The young ladies on the dancing floor 
snuggle close to their partners and click 
their heels sharply in time with the music 
of the piano and banjo. The waiters dash 
hither and yon, blowing the pall of cigarette 
smoke before them in response to the shrill 
cries of the clients. 

An odd place, one thinks, for the employ- 
ment of two middle-aged Frenchmen like 
Raoul and André. But no. It is their func- 
tion:to make jazz music, not to criticize the 
taste of queer people from other lands. Be- 
sides, it is profitable. Raoul and André are 
union men and demand the full union scale. 
Each receives for his nightly six hours’ 
work the sum of forty francs, or almost 
one dollar and fifty cents in American 
money. 

There is also another side to the lives of 
these two artists of jazz. During the day- 
time Raoul, who is a bachelor, sells life in- 
surance. André is a married man, and in 
his hours of liberty assists his wife in the 
conduct of their prosperous grocery store in 
the Paris suburb. 


The Stenographer 


Mademoiselle Yvonne Duflos jokingly 
alludes to herself as a war casualty, and ina 
way her allusion is quite appropriate. At 
present Mademoiselle Duflos holds a posi- 
tion as stenographer and typewriter in the 
office of a firm in Paris that manufactures 
toilet preparations. Much of the firm’s 
business is with the United States; Made- 
moiselle Duflos therefore is obliged to take 
dictation in both French and English, and 
her ability to do this accounts for her splen- 
did pay of thirty-five dollars a month, fully 
a third more than the average earning of 
the Paris stenographer who knows but one 
language. 

Mademoiselle Duflos was really intended 
for a career in society rather than that of 
business. Her family comesfrom one of the 
conservative old towns in Brittany, where 
her father for many years practiced the 
profession of lawyer. Just before the war 
he sold his practice and retired from active 
life, investing his money in bonds of various 
governments and industrial corporations. 
Mademoiselle Duflos was sent to England 
to learn the English language and to com- 
plete her education in a select school or 
young ladies. : 

When the war began, this school abruptly 
closed its doors and Mademoiselle Duflos 


Jun 
was thrown on her own = 
income of her family also stopr 
was next to impossible to get bg 
tany. In the English village 

school was located she had made 
chases at one of the dry-goods s 
knowing hardly anyone else, she | 


the proprietor for a Position, 

seventeen years old at the tim 
knowledge of English very limite 
dry-goods store owner generous) 
place for her as helper in the stocl| 
was one of those old-fashioned g| 
still exist in small English towns, 
help lives in. Mademoiselle Dy 
pied a room over the store with ¢) 
girls, was boarded free and recej! 
crown a week, equivalent to sixt; 
American money. Thus shehada 
head and a place to eat, but shi, 
altogether happy. Her roommat 

pains to conceal the fact that thes 
the presence of a foreigner. Th, 
ciliously alluded to her ag “¢}, 
Mademoiselle Duflos also believe 
garded her as an intrinsically ung, 
son because of her French birth. | 

She stayed in this place for t) 
studying stenography during | 
time, and when the United States, 
the war she was able to take a posi 
the American Red Cross in Lon 
later in Paris. After the war she | 
continued with her stenography | 
enterprises in which the fortun! 
family was invested have never j 
dends. 

One of these investments was pal | 
unfortunate. As is usual with 
families of position, a certain «| 
been set aside for the daughter's 
portion, and this sum was in }| 
the old Russian Government. 1 
selle Duflos has been told that the | 
may be of value sometime, but evi 
most optimistic moments she doe 
lieve this will occur within fifty yea 
least, when manifestly they will be 
personal use as a wedding portion, 

In her direct French way Made 
Duflos states frankly that she wou 
a home and marriage to a life of | 
But conditions in France are hai 
might have cared for the young jo 
but his salary was only forty d 
month. There was the charming fF 
of modern history, but he did not e: | 
that much. Always, one sees, ther 
for a marriage portion; but the 
Government of Russia shows no pr‘ 
tention of redeeming the obligatio)! 
predecessor, and, unhappily, Made| 
Duflos will be thirty years of age! 
next birthday. ‘ 


The Grocer 


Although he has not yet pas 
twenty-seventh birthday, Monsieur(| 
Criadon is proprietor of a prosper | 
cery store near the Rue La Fayette! | 
and takes in every day more than | 
hundred francs. Two years ago, W! 
bought the grocery store, it averag| 
than six hundred franes a day. ' 
be seen that Monsieur Georges 
the way to fortune, although 
little time ago that he had no 
and earned but thirty franes a 
livery boy for a big grocery 
Place de la Bastille. f 

One wonders how it came 
Cinderella situation; for cert 
is not a country where fort 
of the sky upon one’s head. T: vi) 
Monsieur Georges’ story 01 
something of French busines 

In France it is almost 
business men retire as soon 
safe competence. When theg 
formerly owned the grocery | 
Rue La Fayette was ready t0! 
tirement, he naturally looked ( 
young man as purchaser of 


a young man? In the establis 
friend, the big grocer in the Place’ 
(Continued on Page 145) | 


o.tinued from Page 142) 
oourse. It is a matter of French 
eiics that such requests be hon- 
hibig grocer mentioned Georges 
jen twenty-four years old and 
pition of head salesman, as the 
iemployes who might prove the 
isctory purchaser. 
he was the matter of money. The 
ae of the grocery store was sixty- 
yand francs, and it was, of course, 
jehat a twenty-four-year-old em- 
od have any such sum in cash. 
evhere it is such a general custom 
; men to retire as soon as they 
ypetence, there are organizations 
pion it is to assist in these dilem- 
‘entleman applied to a company 
tion for information that would 
aer Georges Criadon possessed 
ations that would make him a 
, irchaser on credit of a grocery 
yrth sixty-seven thousand francs. 
nresting to learn what are con- 
ih qualifications, for the French 
rkeen in business matters. The 
«ion was whether Monsieur 
hisaved money out of his salary. 
sjital, because business men be- 
blon’s self-control is shown by his 
Fortunately the company of 
mlearned that Monsieur Georges 
fd an account in the savings bank 
suring a period of more than a 
hl not failed each Tuesday at the 
» our to deposit a portion of his 
Tily a favorable item, this, and 
esuring to the gentleman who 
cell his grocery; for what could 
nusively bear witness of regular- 
sitem, elements so important to 
secess? 
vets concerning the habits of 
wGeorges were gathered by the 
y{ investigation and submitted to 
t Monsieur Georges had never 
910 to go to the races; he did not 
; fés; his landlady stated that he 
unable hours and that she had 
ud a betting slip in his chamber 
lihe years he had been her lodger. 
ientleman had paid the company 
tition its fee he had in his hands 
I] every detail, financial and so- 
tl life of the man to whom he in- 
t offer his grocery business on 
ans. As the deal was finally ar- 
t cash payment was made at all, 
t2 gentleman admitted he had not 
piially active for some time past 
srings of Monsieur Georges would 
eto advertise the business into its 
oisperity. 
d Monsieur Georges has the estab- 
tiore than half paid for, which is 
lacable when one recalls that the 
lwe increased from six hundred 
) ‘teen hundred francs a day. Only 
elas been offered more than one 
| 1ousand francs for the business. 
4)Monsieur Georges will sell, for he 
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has an ambitious plan. He intends to make 
a practice of acquiring, one after the other, 
establishments that are a little run down 
and selling them at an advance after he has 
built them up again. 


The Retired Business Man 


When one is never sure that the money 
in one’s pocket will be worth as much to- 
morrow as it is today, what is the natural 
tendency? Why, to get rid of it as soon as 
possible, of course, so that the loss, if any, 
may fall on someone else. For this reason 
business in France at present is splendid. 
Everyone is anxious to exchange his money 
for articles of permanent value. People 
buy furniture, diamonds, Oriental rugs, an- 
tiques. 
premises. 
machinery and equipment for future use. 


Even the printing trade booms, as business | 


firms place huge orders for printing, antici- 
pating their requirements for years to come. 
Monsieur Rageneau, of Bordeaux, is 


sorry: that he sold his printing plant just | 


before the war, although at the time it 


seemed the thing todo. In 1914 Monsieur | 
Rageneau was fifty-five years of age, and | 
the money he received for his business, in- | 
vested in government bonds, yielded him | 


an income of six thousand francs a year, or 


about $1000 in American money. On this | 


it was possible to live splendidly, even to 
keep a horse and carriage. 
business career Monsieur Rageneau had 
shrewdly said that when he retired he 
would not look for big interest, but rather 
solid security with small interest, promptly | 
paid; this investment in government bonds | 
was in line with his carefully planned policy. | 

Monsieur Rageneau has always received | 
interest on his bonds promptly; his income | 
is still six thousand francs a year. But the 
six thousand francs now buy less than one- | 
fifth as much as they did before the war. | 
Based on American money, the present in- | 

come of Monsieur Rageneau is eighteen | 
dollars a month. His former printing busi- | 
ness is more prosperous than it has ever 
been. The present owner has an automo- 
bile and chauffeur, while Monsieur Rag- 
eneau long ago had to give up his horse and | 
carriage. Monsieur Rageneau has in fact | 
had to give up all his luxuries. He has not 
had a new suit of clothes in more than three 
years, and his wife has not had a new dress 
during that time. He no longer goes to the 
café afternoons to meet his old friends, be- 
cause to do so it is necessary to purchase at 
least a cup of coffee and he cannot afford to 
spend the three cents. 

Each day Monsieur Rageneau borrows a 
newspaper from a neighbor and reads anx- 
iously the latest news as to the value of the 
franc. If the france should go lower, he 
hardly knows what he will do, for one can- 
not live on much less than eighteen dollars 
a month, and in France at sixty-seven 
years of age it is difficult for one to make a 
new start in life. 


M)LIFORNIANS, ING. 


The Upper San Joaquin River, Near Fresno, Central California 
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Department stores expand their | 
Owners of factories purchase | 


During all his | 


bsorbs the vibration of 


HE fly wheel a 
T r. Without it your motor would 


your moto 
r i and 

run, if it ran at all, in a series of jerks 

b] 


; : h 

would soon rack itself to preces.--- i ; e 
fly wheel does for your motor, Hartfords ae 
the chassis of your car. They form a on ine 
beyond which vibration from road shoc Ss can 
. By eliminating spring vibra- 
you 4a delightful sense of 
restful comfort—no matter what the road con- 
ditions. - 


But this elimination of vibration 
means more than comfort. . 


_, Vibrating springs 
waste fuel, waste tires. They hasten the cars 
end by loosening of 


not penetrate. -- 
tion, Hartfords give 


parts and crystallization of 
_, By eliminating vibration pletely 
prolong 4 car’s life. By preventing ey an 
squeaks they increase its re-sale value. : y ae 
ing all wheels on the ground all the sia ae 
make a car hold the road... - Lhis sure- we 
ness makes steering easy- It makes the bra ye 
action smooth, even, safe. a Hartfords oe 
their own Way: The $19 to $50" you invest Py : 
set is repaid you by savings 1n fuel, tire "e . 
pair bills alone. Hartfords’ luxurious a, ort is 
free. Edward V. Hartford, Inc., for 2 ae 
makers of Hartford Shock Absorbers, Jersey “tty, 


U.S. A. 


metal. . 


* Slightly higher west of Rockies. 
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CPt a Safe 4 
at 


Let him shoot away to his heart’s content. 
Let him enjoy a real “4th” with a sizzling 
barrage of crackling, flashing, machine gun 
fire. Merely turn the crank. Zing! Bang! 
Smoke! All of the thrill—none of the 
danger! Parents need not worry about the 
children’s safety. No caps. Nothing to ignite. 


Absolutely 
Harmless 


“Merely turn 
the crank” 


Made of steel, handsomely enameled in olive 
drab, mounted on tripod with legs of bright 
ted, Simple to operate. Ready for action. 
Comes loaded with thousands of shots. Sold 
at nearly all toy and department stores. If 
your dealer has not yet: stocked it, use 
coupon below, now. 


MACHINE GUN 


Fobbers & Dealers: cAsk for our proposition. Order 
now. Immediate delivery. Write or wire. 
a ee ee | oa al 
$ QQ The Art Metal Works, 28 Aronson 
f Square, Newark, N. J. 
Enclosed find *$1. for RONSON Ma- 
chine Gun, packed and loaded for action. 


*$1.25 west IN ame’: seme ar ethacic ccs, SR | 


I 
I 
| of the 


J Rockies Address SPS i014 ei¢ lal oumtelw 8 qe ‘o's al ola er eenatn ttre 


Wearers say 


The 
they are better! 


Style S—Super quality 
webbing, long stretch 
rubber and lustrous iri- 
descent art silk, genu- 


Style M—in fifty college 
and military stripes, 


all with the ine pigskin $ 
Smoothsok 50c Smoothsok 1 
Pendent-Grip Pendent-Grip 

If your shop hasn’t them, write us 


KNOTHE BROTHERS Co. 
24 West 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 
Makers for 40 years of 
Garters Belts Suspenders Pajamas 


a 
DUPLEX MIRRORS 
— Fine double auto mirror. Three- 
f r i ll way adjustment. Simple, rigid, 
: — vibrationless. Fits any car. Best 


grade plate glass, special silvering. Ask your deal- 
er or sent prepaid by us. Special deluxe model, 
$1.75. Accessory salesmen write Maco Manu- 
facturing Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


TT ne 
Write for free Guide Books and 

E S. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”, 

Send model or sketch of invention 

for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


ON The chance to earn spare time 
money is fine. Mail a card, say 
you're interested. Box 1624, c/o 

The Saturday Evening Post, 392 

COM IN @ Independence Square, Phila.,Pa, 

a 

ATE N TS BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C 


Ne #7asH’ Smoke! 
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BISCUITS CADORET 


“TLet’s go, Wally,” he pleaded. ‘“There’s 
a high-ranker in back of us says to clear 
thetrack. Man, hemust behightoo! There 
ain’t no one below Grade Seventeen can 
swear like that!” 

“Rouge, juh see that flivver cut in front 
o’ me?” demanded the driver as he shifted 
gears. “He near took off a wing! I was 
yellin’ to the M. P. to ask did he see it, an’ 
what kind of a traffic cop was he to let him 
get away with it, an’ he pretends he don’t 
hear! There, that’s the guy ahead of us 
now! Well, now you see if I don’t cave in 
his rear end between here and Montze- 
ville!” 

“Naw, don’t,” said Rouge. “It’s a Y 
truck; I e’n see from here.” 

“Well, all the more reason!” growled 
Wally. ‘What was all the chew about on 
your side?” 

“Nothin’,” answered Rouge. “You 
skidded into some o’ them doughboys an’ 
some looey come up an’ wanted to take a 
round outta me. I didn’t mean to be fresh 
to him. I was asleep, and when he come 
pullin’ at me I thought he was askin’ where 
the road went.” 

“He wanted to put yuh in the mill, 
didn’t he?” asked Wally. “‘Didn’t I hear 
somethin’ like that? An’ up speaks you an’ 
says, ‘I ain’t the driver. This here guy is 
the guy to arrest.’”’ 

“Well, whaddyuh think?” cried Rouge. 
“I’m gonna sit here an’ let you miss 
breakin’ my neck fifty times a day actin’ 
the fool way you do, an’ then sit still an’ say 
nothin’ when a guy asks me for my dog tag 
all account 0’ you not knowin’ how to 
drive?” 

“Listen a minute now!” cried Wally. 
“Never mind seein’ how many words to the 
minute you can shoot. Listen to someone 
say somethin’. I tell yuh that flivver cut 
in on me. If I wasn’t a extra-good driver 
this here bus would be in the ditch an’ you’d 
be standin’ in line right now waitin’ to draw 
one robe, white, winter weight, an’ one 
harp, gold, size double zero!” 

“Huh!” grunted Rouge. ‘What book 
did you read that out of?’ He once more 
folded his arms and lay back against the 
ambulance body to sleep. He was just 
passing into an unconscious state when a 
sharp blow in the ribs brought him to pro- 
fane wakefulness. 

“Never mind soundin’ off! Git down, 
git down!” whispered Wally vehemently. 

“What for?” demanded Rouge. A 
glance showed him that the road was going 
uphill here, and that the infantry had been 
replaced by a column of tractor artillery. 

“Git down!” husked Wally. “Gwan up 
an’ stick your shoulder under that flivver 
truck. Pretend you’re shovin’ it uphill— 
only shove your hand in under the back 
curtain an’ see what you feel there. Maybe 
it’s full 0’ jam an’ stuff!” 

“Maybe it ain’t, too,” replied Rouge. 
“The last time I shoved my hand over the 
tail gate of a truck I grabbed a stiff by the 
face. Naw, I ain’t goin’ to. Why me? 
What’s the matter with you seein’ what you 
can buscar once in a while?” 

“Listen, senseless!’ cried Wally. “See 
can you make your brain work long enough 
to understand that there’s a line o’ kettles 
in back o’ this one clear back to Sivry-la- 
Perche. I gotta drive this one. If we stop, 
a howl would go up that would scare the 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Boches outta their trenches. Gwan! We're 
wastin’ time. We’ll be over the hill in a 
minute. Gwan! Y drivers often has cone- 
yac to give wounded. Maybe there’ll be a 
bottle handy.” 

Rouge thereupon got down, and going for- 
ward, pretended he was giving a shoulder to 
the light truck to help it up the slippery 
slope. 

The tractor guns crawled their way slowly 
along beside him. The few men that ac- 
companied these guns paid him no atten- 
tion. The rear curtain of the truck was 
quickly unhooked, and while the left shoul- 
der shoved on the truck, Rouge’s right 
arm explored the interior. <A pile of blan- 
kets, bundles—probably bandages—a fold- 
ing cot, a box! Candy, perhaps cigarettes, 
chocolate! The box was not a heavy 
one. He lifted it once or twice to try its 
weight, then looked cautiously around. 
The tractors groaned and their caterpillar 
treads threw great junks of mud in the air; 
the long line of trucks and ambulances clat- 
tered and banged up the hill; but nowhere 
could Rouge see a watching eye, save the 
intent face of Wally the driver peering over 
the canvas windshield. In went both 
Rouge’s arms, up came the box; he stepped 
to one side to allow the ambulance to come 
up and shot the box in under the seat. 
There was a little compartment there for 
carrying tools, and the door of this Wally 
had already opened. 

“What’s in the box?” asked Wally, as 
Rouge climbed to the seat beside him. 

“TI didn’t look,” said Rouge. “I just 
grabbed. When we get a minute I'll take a 


- peek.” 


“Get out an’ look,’ advised Wally. 
“Maybe it’s castor oil. This here ambu- 
lance is carryin’ enough dead weight now 
without we should lug a box o’ iodine or 
somethin’ up to the lines.” 

“Well, it ain’t,” said Rouge, craning his 
neck over the side of the seat. “It says— 
hum—Biscuits Cadoret on the box. Them’s 
them things like sugar cookies. Man, a 
whole box!” 

“Yeh,” said Wally; “the box ain’t open 
yet. I mind the time you stole a case of 
sirup an’ when we opened it it was full o’ 
salvage gas masks.” 

“Well, if we open it an’ it’s full 0’ good 
cookies, what'll you have to crab about?” 

To this remark the driver made no reply. 

The road approached nearer and nearer 
the front line. It plunged downhill into a 
town where two main roads joined, and 
again the column of trucks and the lurching 
tractor batteries came to a halt. 

“Aw, now what?” grumbled Wally. 
“Look out, Rouge, an’ see if I got time to 
build me a cigarette.” 

“There’s a town there, an’ maybe a ra- 
tion dump,” said Rouge, getting out and 
looking ahead. ‘It looks kinda strewed 
around. I bet Fritz has been doing some 
air raiding. Huh! They’re goin’ out 
around on a kinda plank road an’ bein’ it’s 
ticklish goin’ it takes some time. Yuh, 
that’s what it is. Some German buzzard 
laid a egg in the middle o’ the road an’ they 
gotta make a detour. The guys that’s 
waitin’ for this old bus up on the lines’ll all 
be stiffs by the time we get there.”’ 

Wally gathered his slicker about him, and 
unbuttoning the canvas windshield on his 
side, began to climb down. 


| 
““C’mon, Rouge,” said he, 
we go up an’ polish off this her) 
drivin’ the flivver. Maybe m 
won't be so free cuttin’ in ahea, 
he meets on the road.” | 
“Naw, you go,” replied Re 
stick by the ship. I dunno but 
o’ these steam-roller artillerym(| 
one mighta seen me camouflagi; 
I don’t crave to play button, by 
got the biscuits cadoret with a fl 
boiled truck drivers. Gwan, si 
flivver guy. Give him a poke fo 
Rouge watched from the run 
as Wally tramped through the 
driver’s seat of the truck ahead, 
plainly see Wally’s lip curl doy 
chest swell as he drew breath { 
denunciation of all flivver drive 
one before him in particula 
stopped beside the driver’s seat, 
cocked his ear in anticipation. Y. 
ever, did not speak. He gaspe 
twice, his jaw hung down, and R, 
hear him begin to stammer 
about a muddy road and a traffi, 
was there anything he, Wally, ¢ 
help the driver of the flivver, 
“There’s some big hulks in | 
that,” mused Rouge. “They m 
to ’em right outta the North? 
wonder sometimes why they ain’ | 
lines with a shovel in their mitts. 
The returning Wally climbec 
seat with an embarrassed look, — 
“Huh!” jeered Rouge. “Big | 
bite yuh in two, is he? Yuh want, 
fer them Y guys. They teach | 
stuff in civil life. Goslow on givir 
sound-off. One of ’em is liable t. 
an’ undo yuh from the back 0’ yo 
“Tt ain’t no Y flivver; it’sa Re 
said Wally calmly. “It’s paint¢| 
door;"A. Rawr | 
“Well, there’s big guys in the | 
too.” | 
“Who said it was a big guy 
Wally. 
“Huh! No one. You don’t ne 
I seen your tail drop the minute yi 
on him. If you’d opened your | 
most like pulled the lung outta yi 
“Rouge,” remarked Wally, shifi, 
as the column moved forward a 
you ever get shot in the jaw it'll 
If you couldn’t wag that chin of! 
hundred and twenty steps to the 
you’d die of mortification.” | 
“Was he a awful big guy?” 
Rouge. | 
“Tt wasn’t a guy at all,” replie' 
“it was a girl.” | 
The destination of the ambulan | 
town on the top of another hill. T 
little left of this town but the sto, 
once formed the houses. A divistor 
quarters had been established in 8 | 
German-built dugouts under the | 
the church, and the ambulance sto)| 
fore this dugout. | 
Wally, about to descend, noti| 
flivver truck had also stopped an( 
slim figure was threading its way || 
motorcycles, limousines and mud 
officers. aa 
“Tis a girl, ain’t it?” exclaimet 
from the seat of the ambulance. + 
ter not go in there an’ let Ole Griz?) 
(Continued on Page 148) | 
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"ce a careful look — for 
‘ave the world’s biggest 
’s worth in your hands. 


Jlue in fabric, fit, finish! 
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Ppkis cutting and tailor- 
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2 Generous full sizes. 
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Topkis Flatlock 
Seam 


Nine néedles, working 
as one, weave the ma- 
terials together at the 
waistline, forming a 
seam that is the strong- 
est part of the garment. 
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A man can wear Dollar 
Topkis with satisfaction in 
its little details of tailoring. 


Pearl buttons. Thorough 
reinforcements. Carefully 
laid seams. Good workman- 
ship all the way through. 


So men by the million 
are wearing Dollar Topkis— 
and the more men that buy it 
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is no underwear value that 
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Nothin else but 
LOCKTITE 


=~ 
SAYS ALBERT— AN’ ALBERT KNOWS 
RS ee ee 


pe) Locktite Luke Seys: 
q i Maybe Albert aint gone to school 
“ much but hes got sense enough to give 
his customers the best. So he writes 
hale me, seys he, just like this: 
Z , tm eke “*Some times ago I oder some of locktite 


Patch and fine they is best I ever have 
it.—Shure is good for quick reper and no 


Being an ad truble. Stays ther long as the Tire staz. 
writin ship- I will not have noting but locktite Patch 
bin clerk is for every costemer is well pleas.” 

a lot of fun. Yoors trully 


Albert Migl, (Garage) Yoakum, Tex. 
So you see Albert got his name in the 
Saterday Evening Post an everything. 
Folks everywhere knows the best, cheap- 
est an quickest repair for both casins and 
tubes is Locktite in a big dollar can. 
Albert in Yoakum or yure dealer any- 
wheres in the world can supply you. 


LOCKTITE PATCH Co. Locktite Luke 
Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont. 


What luck 
have you had 
with Lock- 
tite? Rite me. 


See eR Sina roe as 
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Outdoors—and your 
_ foods are tasty, fresh! 


That’s the way a HawkKeye 
Basket Refrigerator keeps milk, 
cream, butter, steaks, chops, 
fish and other provisions. They 
are just as tempting when you 
serve them in camp or on the 
road as you would have them 
at home. 


You couldn’t buy a more practical 
or convenient piece of outdoor 
equipment than a HawKeye! 
It will give you years of faithful 
service and save you a great 
deal of needless expense and 
inconvenience when you’re 
out-of-doors. 


See your nearest dealer today. 
Andremember, the HawkKeye 
is fully guaranteed. Your money 
will be cheerfully refunded if you 
are not satisfied after purchasing. 


Write for new 4 color book “The 
Smooth Road to Outdoor Comfort’ 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
260 Hawkeye Bldg. Burlington, lowa 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
see her. Girls ain’t allowed up here on the 
lines.” 

“That’s all you know about it,” replied 
Wally. “She'll go in there an’ pat his 
cheek an’ he’ll move out an’ leave her the 
P. C. to set up her Red Cross in. Got 
nerve, that girl has. This here town is in 
range.”’ 

“Gwan, Wally,” urged the unromantic 
Rouge—‘“‘gwan in an’ get your pill rollers 
an’ let’s roll outta here with ’em. I know 
this place is in range as well as you do.” 

Wally crossed the road, stepping gingerly 
over coils of wire, still lying as it had first 
been cast by the infantry that had torn it 
up in taking the town; and pausing to kick 
a German overcoat with his foot to see if 
the pockets had already been emptied, he 
disappeared into the dugout under the 
church. 

He was gone fifteen or twenty minutes, 
for he had to wait while the Red Cross girl 
was denied permission to set up a kitchen 
for the serving of hot chocolate to all and 
sundry, while she appealed to the general, 
and while the general appeared from an 
inner room and announced to his chief of 
staff or whoever the denying officer was 
that while no permission could be given for 
a kitchen, this young lady might have all 
reasonable aid and countenance to give 
away her truckload of chocolate, cigarettes 
and cookies to passing troops, until one 
hour before sunset. Wally was then able to 
announce to the officer who commanded 
the outer gate that it was he, Wally, who 
had been ordered to report to take a relief 
of doctors up to the front lines, and that 
the ambulance waited. 

They went out a little later, into the sun- 
light, splashed across the littered road and 
climbed into the ambulance. 

“That was a nice girl, that Red Crosser,’ 
remarked one of the doctors. 

“Tt was, you know,” agreed another. 
“Makes a man feel homesick to see one like 
that.” 

Wally said nothing as he took the wheel 
and headed the car for the front lines. He 
noticed with interest that the flivver had 
been backed up to a ruined house, and in 
the one room that had any suspicion of roof 
the Red Cross girl was already handing out 
cigarettes. Wally heaved a long sigh. He 
could understand why they didn’t allow 
girls on the lines; that one there could 
break up a division. A real American girl, 
clear-eyed, with all her teeth intact, one 


‘that could talk to a man without blowing 


fragrance of red wine and garlic at him! 
Soldiers would flock from far and near to 
look at her and to hear her voice, and such 
little matters as building roads and burying 
dead could wait. 

“What kind of a skunk you must be, 
Rouge,” said Wally finally, “to go steal a 
box o’ cookies off a nice American girl like 
that!” 


“Me?” cried Rouge. “Listen t’ Sir Gal- . 


ahad! He’s been readin’ the Nurse an’ the 
Knight! Wasn’t it you that had the bright 
thought in the first place?” 

“Well, it was you that did the stealin’.” 

“So it was,” agreed Rouge. “I did the 
stealin’ an’ I’ll do the eatin’ too. If your 
conscience worries yuh, yuh don’t need to 
have none of it.” 

The ambulance rolled on, making better 
time now, for the road was not so con- 
gested. Dead animals, head to tail, wrecked 
carts and the remains of trucks filled the 
ditch on both sides; but the road itself was 
clear. They could hear now the sharp yelp 
and clang of seventy-fives, stray shells 
crashed in the fields, and the faint roaring 
of thousands of excited spectators an- 
nounced the destruction of a balloon that 
left no trace of its being but a high needle- 
like column of dense black smoke. 

They left the doctors, one by one, to re- 
lieve men who had been two and three 
nights without sleep; and taking a load of 
wounded from the last dressing station, the 
ambulance turned and headed back the 
way it had come. It was late afternoon 
now, and a regular sound of a hammer 
beating on cold iron came up from the far 
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side of the hill where the divisional P. C. 
was. There was a military policeman there, 
across the road from the ruined church, and 
his uplifted hand halted the ambulance. 

“Wait a while, fellers,” he said. ‘The 
krauts are sockin’ the crossroads. Wait till 
the navy guns toss a few back at ’em an’ 
then they’ll quit. Whatchuh got in there— 
any bad cases?” 

“Nope,” said Wally. ‘I’m pleased 
enough to wait a coupla minutes; I had 
somethin’ in mind I wanted to do.” He 
craned his neck. Sure enough, the flivver 
was still backed up to the ruined house. 
“Rouge,” he continued, “‘I made up my 
mind on this some while back. When we 
was up there on the lines, suppose one o’ 
them shells had happened to wander down 
an’ sit on the seat beside you an’ me. Well, 
we'd have gone right straight to hell. The 
idear o’ stealin’ cookies off a nice girl like 
that! I kinda made a prayer that if I got 
back alive, I’d give her back the box.” 

“You think givin’ back that box’ll get 
you to heaven if you get killed?” demanded 
Rouge. ‘‘Guess you’re forgettin’ the last 
coupla-three times we was in Nar-le-Duc 
together.” 

Wally made no answer, but opening the 
little door under the seat, he took out the 
wooden box of biscuits cadoret and trotted 
across the road with it. There was a crowd 
about the door, smoking tailor-made ciga- 
rettes and cracking off bites of chocolate 
from new bars they held in their hands. 
Through them Wally shoved his way. In- 
side, another crowd stood about, some 
waiting for their hand-out, others staying 
until the very minute when they were 
shoved out bodily, feasting their eyes on the 
little Red Cross girl. She was, indeed, 
agreeable to look at—the more so since the 
men had not seen a good-looking American 
girl for seven months. 

“The cookies are all gone,” the girl was 
saying as Wally appeared; “but here are 
some cigarettes. I’m awfully sorry.” 

“Lady,” said Wally diffidently, ‘this 
here box fell outta your truck comin’ up the 
hill. I picked it up an’ woulda brought it 
back before, only I just come back off the 
lines.” 

The men in the room at once stared at 
Wally. There was instant suspicion and 
disbelief in every countenance but that of 
the Red Cross girl. She smiled. 

“Aren’t you the dear boy?” she ex- 
claimed, and her tone showed that she 
meant it. “I couldn’t imagine what had 
become of that box of cookies. I was 
afraid I had forgotten to put it in.” 

There was a sudden interruption as a man 
shoved his way in the door and past the line 
of waiting soldiers. No one called his at- 
tention to the fact that there was a line 
there, nor did anyone ask him the where- 
abouts of the fire, for the newcomer was an 
officer. 

He wore a new fur-collared trench coat 
of most approved British pattern, a white 
stock showed above the collar of his uni- 
form, and his boots, though muddy, had 
obviously been recently polished. 

“How do you do?” exclaimed the officer, 
advancing and shaking hands. “I heard 
you were here and I came five miles across 
country to see you.” 

“That’s very flattering of you,” smiled 
the girl. “I hope you think I’m worth the 
trip.” 

The officer laughed. ‘Worth fifty times 
the journey. If you could see the country 
I’ve come across, you’d realize the value of 
what Isay. Old trenches, shell holes full of 
water, miles of wire, hills, woods, mud. Do 
you know, there are ten of us over there, an 
officers’ mess, and we haven’t hada thing to 
eat for a week but canned tomatoes?” 

“Isn’t that terrible!” breathed the girl. 
“And I’ve given away my last bar of choc- 
olate.”” She caught her breath, for her eye 
had rested on the new wooden box that 
Wally had brought in, a box on which was 
stamped in large letters Biscuits Cadore | 
The officer also looked at it. 

“Tf you only could!” he murmured, 
“What an angel you’d be! Think of us 
fighting night and day without food!” 


The men in line coughed and shi, 
weight from one foot to anoth 
officer was no fighter; they could; 
at a glance. Rags and mud, ad, 
that showed through the triangy 
that wire tears in cheap cloth, a 
beard and bloodshot eyes—thoge | 
marks of a fighting officer, not shi 
and white stocks and fur-collared 

The girl, however, could not 
Perhaps, too, she was a little wear. 
istering to muddy, uncouth, 
chewing bucks. The officer wag 0!) 
own kind, the son, as she was the q 
of wealth and position. She look: 
officer from under her lowered ]a; 
forgot for the moment that this wa; 
room, but a ruined house behind { 
that war raged, and that in that ro 
numbers of men who would be deg) 
another sunset. | 

“T’ve just got one last box of « 
said the girl softly. “There are ty 
packages in it. If you’ll be very gi 
may take it back to your brother, 

The officer seized one of the girl, 
in both of his, while the waiti| 
coughed and shifted again. No : 
ticed a man who gave a snort of 
disgust and shoved his way out of th | 

He who had snorted was Wal 
splashed his way back to the am). 
savagely kicked an empty bacon c. 
way across the road and mounte 
seat. 

“She give yuh a kiss fer bringin’} 
cookies?’’ inquired Rouge. | 

“You open that garbage chute : 
again and you’ll get it stuffed full of 
o’ knuckles!”’ replied Wally through | 
teeth. 

“You make a pass at me,” o 
Rouge calmly, “and Uncle Sam past 
folks ten thousand bucks’ worth of 
surance.” 

The two of them waited, Wally ¢ 
his teeth and swearing under his | 
and Rouge apparently asleep, ur 
M. P. motioned them on again, 

“They stopped shellin’,” yell 
M.P., “but you don’t wanta let an’ 
grow under that bus between here an| 
mont.” 

“We won't,” replied Wally, ‘| 
goin’ home to supper an’ it’s a long | 

“Meanwhile have a cookie,” | 
Rouge pleasantly. 

Wally turned, at imminent risk « 
ning the ambulance into a shell ho! 
truck, and was about to reply with 
language, but his eye fell upon som 
Rouge held in his hand. It was | 
parent wax-paper package, within | 
could be seen several round object 
upon the paper the words in blue | 
Biscuits Cadoret. The ambulance n’ 
wide swerve and the wounded | 
cried out. 

“Whoa, boy!” protested Rouge. | 
her on the road!” 

“Where’d yuh git them?” dem, 
Wally. 

“Outta the box.” 

“What box?” 

“Well,” said Rouge slowly, “when 
you lookin’ at the girl gettin’ outta the'| 
somethin’ told me you’d have 4 Tl 
bone to the head an’ wanta give th 
back to her. Did she open it?” 

“No,” snapped Wally, his anger T 
ing; “she give it all to a tin-soldier| 
tenant that claimed he’d come five 
for somethin’ for the officers’ mess. I 
it breaks his arm before he gets it ho: 

“Well, as I was sayin’,” went on fi 
calmly, “I feared you’d be took sick 
an attack o’ Nurse an’ Knight, so whill 
was in there gettin’ the load 0’ dock 
opened up the case with a tire iron. ¥ 
you took it in, there wasn’t nothin’ in! 
a jerry blanket an’ a few pieces 0 !) 
here bricks. The cookies is all here 1) 
slicker.” 

Wally took a hand from the wheel 
broke open the package of cookies. 

“Rouge,” said he, “all kide 
there’s times when a guy migh 
think you was intelligent.” = 
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ROUGH-HOUSE ROSIE 


jimay have been true that his 
sacity was nothing about which 
{ The Times, nor was his judg- 
te very finest grade; but, after 
tis intelligence, what is judg- 
yared to the sweet and unselfish 
. true friendship? Nothing—if 
«omeone is waiting for the answer 
qstion. j 
shat particular morning, a few 
e when his friend and roommate 
aoitifully, as one whose thoughts 
way, through his ablutions, he 
x. He kept his silence, and sym- 
| ntil—when Ira began gargling 
jrith eyewash—he felt that a kind 
+o would not be out of place. 
‘said gently. “I say, Ira.” 
niged at the moment in making a 
erat of warm soapy water bidding 
ithe bathroom as it retires reluc- 
in the drain, rolled a maniacal 


jil-gl-gl?” he inquired. 
” Carter repeated, ‘“‘that’s eye- 
tt stuff you’re gargling with—it’s 


1, 

(py sound stopped quickly and 
aniacal eye came a suggestion of 
sanity. Sorrowfully, the victim 
ippy error coughed up the deceit- 
ic 

ysh?” he repeated. 

Carter nodded patiently, “eye- 
wat you wash your eye, or eyes, 


id his mouth. “What ——’” he 
wen Carter spoke. 

ee ld 

sypped politely. 

aad,” Carter said after a pause. 
_jhat were you going to say?” 
thg at all—nothing at all impor- 
qright ahead.” 

ic’t mean to interrupt.” 

fitly all right, I assure you. What 


” 


re certain 
sctely.”” 

i} what,” Ira asked courteously, 
h: stuff I used to wash my eyes— 


eglanced anxiously at the label. 
hreported; “‘carbolic acid.” 

sed with relief. ‘Then it’s all 
> explained. “That’s bay rum. 

yum bottle cracked.’’ He paused. 

police acid,’”’ he added, “‘is in the 

igslass,”’ 

a1oment, somewhat shaken by this 

: it of information, Carter stood 

+{ his friend, and then, sympathy 

t\ his breast, he sat down. 

lal,” he said, ‘it’s got you pretty 

in’t it?” Ira shuddered. “Not,” 
mtinued, “the way it was with 


2? 

)runette who could roll her eye- 

uvard so that only the whites 

1, Carter reminded him. 

), Ira granted, placing Daisy. in his 

"y “Nothing has ever been like this, 

- Never was there the torture, the 

, he complete misery eee ele 

d ““But’’—he drew a deep breath— 

ot be long now before—before I 

—efore the end.” 

tegasped. “Not suicide!”’ 

le Ira admitted cautiously, 

0 

< Tra rolled the bitter thought 
his mind. “If I should tell you 

tird of my love for Rosie, or even a 

fvyhat I’ve gone through during the 
‘e weeks, you’d call me a liar.” 

l€ not a girl,” Carter suggested 

tatically, “to appreciate real love.” 
ew up quickly. “Not a word 

ther!” he said sharply. “‘Not one 

wid against one of the sweetest little 

has ever been my good for- 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“No, no!” Carter interrupted hastily. 
**You misunderstood, old man. Not forthe 
world!” 

Ira subsided. “Yes,” he said sadly; 
“death isn’t so terrible a thing to face.’”’ He 
looked at his watch. ‘‘But, as I say, I'll 
know soon. Dorothy’ll be here ag 

“Dorothy?” 

“Dorothy Blackmar, the girl we met the 
other night at the theater. We’re going to 
breakfast together. She knows Rosie, knows 
all those mischievous quirks of personality 
she has which make her so fascinating. She 
sympathizes with me and is going to try to 
help me.”’ 

At that moment, as destiny would have 
it, there came the buzz of the doorbell. 

“As they say in burlesque,” Carter said 
brightly, “here she comes now.” 

Grabbing hats hastily, they ran down the 
hall to the elevator. Miss Blackmar, de- 
mure in a brown coat-suit and green hat, 
waited on a divan in the reception room. 

“Ah, Dorothy!’’ Ira exclaimed. ‘You 
remember Carter Gillian, don’t you?”’ 

“T couldn’t forget him if I tried,’’ Doro- 
thy said, and Carter smiled happily. 

They walked out Twelfth Street to Fifth 
Avenue and down Fifth toward the Bre- 
voort. 

“T was telling Ira,” Dorothy explained to 
Carter, “that Rosie—the girls call her 
Rough-house Rosie—is just an egg, that’s 
all. She ain’t used to the company of gen- 
tlemen; she’s used to egg company. And 
if he wants to get anywheres with a baby 
like that, he’s just got to use egg methods 
hisself. He’s got to take a couple of swings 
at her now and then—that’s the kind of 
courting she understands.” 

“Swing on a lady!” 

“Swing on Rosie,” Dorothy corrected 
him. ‘She’d swing on him. You mayn’t 
know it, but she don’t believe you love her 
until you knock her kicking once or twice. 
She’s so used to birds like that pug she calls 
Ugly “3 

‘Where is he now?” Ira asked. 

“‘Gone—gone South. He won’t be back. 
He’s through. Rosie knocked him cold 
with a chair leg the other night. He’s got 
tired of her.” 

“T can understand,” Carter said. “I can 
easily understand how he would be.” 

He left them when they entered the 
Brevoort. Cutting through Washington 
Square, he walked south, down West 
Broadway to the Elevated station at 
Bleecker Street. And as he walked, as he 
rode downtown, as he performed, in the 
offices of Garfunkle & Co., private bankers, 
those inconsequential tasks which made 
him one of the firm’s most dispensable un- 
derlings, there began to boil in him those 
elements of noble friendship which were so 
eloquently referred to at the beginning of 
this chapter. 

By five o’clock this process had reached 
the point where nothing short of action, di- 
rect and immediate, would do. He tele- 
phoned the Merry Theater and presently 
Rough-house Rosie’s voice responded. 

“Of course I remember you,” she said 
softly. ‘How could anybody forget that 
smile? Come up to the theater at once. Tl 
be dressed from the matinée and meet you 
in front of the box office.” 

Little birdies sang in Carter’s heart, a 
crocus bloomed in his soul, the dulcet notes 
of a rare old trombone ran through his 
blood as he rode uptown in the Subway. 
That high and noble consciousness of doing 
good in this world suffused his thoughts as 
he straightened his tie and adjusted his hat 
in the lobby of the Merry Theater. 

“Mr. Gillian?” 

OY agi 

The usher coughed. “Miss Reilly left 
me to tell you,” he explained, “would you 
come right up to her apartment at —— 
West Seventy-second Street. She had an 
unexpected call to come home.” 

Carter gave him ‘a quarter and rushed 
nimbly up Broadway to the Subway. On 


a single note, and it the wrong one, he | 
hummed the Madrigal of May, most hap- 
pily, and at Seventy-second Street he 
sprang up the stairs and down the block to 
Number with the lightness of the cha- 
mois. 

“Miss Reilly,” he said to the girl at the 
switchboard. 

“Are you Mr. Gillian?” 

“ce Yes 

“Well, Miss Reilly left word she was 
sorry, she had to go right back to the thea- 
ter, and would you follow her there at once. 
She’ll be at the stage door.” 

The chamois was somewhat dubious, but 
still a chamois, as Carter retraced his Sub- 
way trip. He mounted the stairs at Fif- 
tieth Street less precipitantly and at the 
stage door entered somewhat thoughtfully. 
The door man greeted him warmly. 

“Mr. Gillian,” he said, ‘‘you’re just ten 
seconds late. Miss Reilly just left. She 


said tell you she was awfully sorry, but she | 


absolutely had to get back to her apart- 
ment, and would you come there immedi- 
ately.” 

As Carter set out back over the old, old 
trail that gigantic brain of his thundered 
into action. After all, this was a bit thick. 
Why couldn’t she settle somewhere defi- 
nitely? Here he was attempting to doa good 
deed, to help her and Ira too, and here she 
was skimming about the city like some 
mighty condor from the Andes. Here he 
was 

At the Subway train door he drew up with 
a sudden and astonishing idea. Could 
it be—could it actually be that she was 
trifling with him? For a moment he was 
stunned. 

Automatically, though, he entered the 
ear, and when this car’s wheels began to 
turn they not only carried hundreds of pas- 
sengers northward; they also began to 
churn in Carter’s breast the molten anger 
of outraged innocence. The cool air as he 
left the kiosk served, perversely, only to fan 
a dark red fury. Kidding him! 

“Miss Reilly,” he snapped belligerently 
to the switchboard girl, ready to bite her at 
the drop of a hat. 

“She says come 
sweetly. 

Taken somewhat aback, he followed a 
hall boy to the elevator. He soared upward 
in a troubled state. And when the elevator 
door slid open, there she was, anxious wel- 
come in her eyes. 

“Oh, Carter—or rather, Mr. Gillian, I 
should say—I’m so sorry! You must be so 
tired. Will you forgive me, please?”’ 

Carter forgave her for everything she’d 
ever done in her whole life. He followed her 
into the apartment, dropped his hat into a 
chair and promptly sat on it. 

““Miss Reilly ”? he began formally. 

“Call me Rosie. Everybody does,” she 
said, “and I want you to be my friend. I 
want you particularly, and I’m so glad you 
come, because I got a feeling you don’t 
quite understand me.” 

“‘Tt’s about Ira,” Carter hastened to say. 
“‘He’s quite gone on you, you know, and I 
thought that maybe it might be that per- 
haps in some way you haven’t quite alto- 
gether what you might say tl 

“T gee, I see,” Miss Reilly nodded. 
“That is just the way I’d have expressed 
jt—and perhaps you're right.” 

“Yes,” Carter said gratefully, “I think I 
am.” 

Rosie gazed pensively out the window. 

“Why did you come?” 


right up’’—quite 


“Qh, for Ira, of course! A great fellow, 


Ira, one of the finest—a prince.” 


Rosie faced him squarely, and there was | 


something sad, something wistful in her 
eyes. 

“Wor Ira?”’ she repeated in a half-dead 
voice. “I wonder if Ira understands me; 
if he sees, as I know you do, the real me; 
the me that is just a little fay, a pixy, with 
the heart of a child and the spirit of an elf. 


Not a girl like other girls, Carter, but one of 
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ie 


EXTINGUISHER 


qos to your neighbor 
about the Improved 
PYRENE 

PYRENE is fire’s worst 
enemy. 

An Improved PYRENE 
in a home is a faithful day- 
and-night watchman—al- 
ways ready—easy to oper- 
ate—certain to put out fire. 

Homes equipped with 
Improved PYRENE never 
become a fire hazard to 
endanger the community. 


Their owners are prepared 
against the misfortune of acci- 
dent and chance. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


von’ 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 


with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 


for the garden of your heart 
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garden hose 


NE BRAND of garden hose was 
pretty much like another until 
the Pioneer Rubber Mills developed 
its exclusive process for manufactur- 
ingamore durable hose five years ago. 


Today CRACKPROOF garden hose 
(SUNPROOF is the same hose with a 
red cover) has supplanted old style 
garden hose in more than 2,000,000 


homes in the United States. 


It should be in your home. 
Your dealer will supply you. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


345-353 Sacramento Street 


San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 


One of the largest manufacturers of garden hose in the world 
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a 
the little folk, perhaps. S’help me Hannah, Wounded, Ira returned to the 
there isn’t a bad, a malicious idea in me, had been packing. There wasa]i 
Carter—only, only, I’m lonely, Carter, Then the most recent graduate o 
| lonely—awfully lonely. There ain’t many of hard knocks rose, walked C 

like me, Carter. I’m not quite human. I’m friend and laid a solemn hand oy 
| by myself—a sprite, youmight say; andall der. 


I want, all I ask, Carter, is for somebody “Old man,” he said, “T want 
that will see that—as you see it, I know— awordor two before you go. Ty 
| ’cause I’m lonesome.” you some advice. Ira, at the fi 

| “‘Now, now, little girl!’’ he objected, monkey business, slam her!” | 
| much moved. “Monkey business! Oh, that. 


| “All I want, Carter, is a playmate—a Carter. We talked this after) 
| playmate that understands me a little, that Dorothy talked to her, and now. 
| can see that when I’m mischievous it is only ing at everything from an entire] 


| the pixy strain in me.” angle. She sees 4s | 
i | “Isee. I understand completely.” “Lean on her!” He remembe 
i | “I believe you do, Carter. I’m sure you thy’swords. ‘Knock her kickin 
| do. You'll be my friend always, won’t “But, Carter, I’m telling you 
| you?” over and 
“Until death,”’ he involuntarily hissed. “Hit her with a chair leg!” 
| She rose wearily. Her hand, trailing idly “Carter!” ; | 
across the table, picked up.a cigarette. She Carter slouched back into the | 
| handed it to him silently. know,” he said darkly. “She’s ha 
: “The other,’ she said, “is all fixed. you again. Made everything Ja 
Owieaeee ? me We—Ira and I—are going to Connecticut everything swell. Got you read 
=n after the show tonight and be married. I right into the trap again,” 
z, 4 KC } | sent him word this afternoon. I don’t know “No, Carter.” | 
hi S ye ar da Ss hing ey _ whether he understands me or not ——” “Like a babe in the woods, an 
a e: “Well!” Carter exclaimed. “Well!” child, a trusting infant, prepared t 
ij ii : ras. She brightened suddenly. “Did youno-_ to the flame that’s burned your y. 
CO OYS.. Smart § vUpes AA tice this lamp of mine?” She rubbed the “T tell you, Carter ——” | 
A ‘ ; y YIN shanty fondly. “Baby, what a wallop that “Just a sucker, that’s all: just < 
nN swimming SU WKS one was!” Tra was distressed. He shut th 
“Vd never noticed it,” he said gallantly. latched it. | 
A minute later, at the corner of Broad- “However,” Carter declared { 
HERE never has been an y good way, he paused to contemplate, with honest rising to his feet, “we'll see, Whe 
} , Le aa tce Heke es: resentment, how tremendously man can I’m going with you. I'll see my 
reason why we wear the sport- | misunderstand woman. And how, he won- everything goes all right. Carry: 
lest sport clothes, and then don | dered, could Ira have failed to see that grip.” 


ethereal strain, that exquisite, elfin fancy, Ira hesitated and then picked i 
that rare gossamer spirit—he felt for a cig- ently, he followed the hound of h 
| arette, found the one Rosie had given him the elevator. A taxicab answered 
| and lit it—that unearthly mysticism, that “Stop opposite the Merry Thea 
| fragile self in Rosie that made her the sim- door,” Carter directed the chauft 
_ ple, misunderstood, bruised spirit and child turned to Ira. ‘‘ You go up and get 
| that she was? How continued, ‘‘and I’ll wait outside, 
At that moment the cigarette exploded. you to the train, anyway.” 
Troubled and worried, Ira lean 
| II The cab staggered on. Once Carter 
| & MANY and better men have pointed sardonically and Ira shuddered. 0 
| out, it is a sad, sad thing to reflect that ter spoke, | 
science offers no means by which man can, “Everything will be looking so | 
| On occasion, see through the eyes and into he soliloquized, ‘‘and then—bam! 
the brain that holds a menace. For had this on the nose!” | 
| been possible, Ira might have, at ten o’clock The cab turned off Broadway int 
| that night, peered into Carter’s dull, glow- ninth Street and drew up at the cu: 
| ing orbs as he entered the apartment and site the stage door. Ira got out do 
| seen that there came a man whose system and walked slowly across the stree 


staple blue or sombre black simply 

because we’re going bathing! 

, But it’s different now! Ocean de- 
signers give you colors, weaves 
and prints more stunning than 
you've ever seen—the things ap- 
proved at Deauville, Biarritz and 
Florida—at modest prices, through 
the thousands of good stores that 
feature Ocean Suits. Go to the one 
In your city to buy your new outfit. 


Top—For the girl 


with the bouts ihe | was too completely poisoned by life’s ““Remember,”’ Carter called, “y, 
—a masculine suit treacherous goblet to be trusted. about ten minutes. So no loafing 
Seah ees ae |  Asit was, he saw standing stupidly inthe her!” 

fortable ey ie | door only a man apparently under the in- Ira disappeared into the door ant 
Plain white to 


with contrasting 
flannel trunks; 
white canvas belt. 


Left—A V-neck | d et 


fluence of hashish. For, no, the rich and leaned back to pursue his bitter vigi_ 
gorgeous emotion sheltered here was no vul- passed. He glanced at his watch. | 
gar ostentatious temper to be exhibited pro- minutes was up. He fidgeted nervc 
miscuously. It was the fury of a lifetime, Then Ira appeared. He glanced 


skirted suit of wor- the bitter venom of disillusionment, throw- cally across thestreet, and thengrab’ 
sted jersey. Solid Hy ye di i ; 4 dl a 
colors with block Above—A smart, worsted jersey ing 1ts Insidious tentacles as far south ashis hat in his hand, fled madly down 
trimming on neck, suit of solid color, with white | ankles, as far east and west as his wrists, as ninth Street toward Eighth Avenue 
skirt and trunks. piping. V-neck, and wide Slave skirt. sie h jet 1 fi ry: 1» 
Trunks finished with two pearl but. | far north as is po l. Carter hated all over. Ira! ; 
tons to match those at the shoulders. “Tra,” he said, “the iron hand in the vel- The fugitive put on more speed. - 
The girl's suit of worsted jersey is ] ” S tire su_ 
skirted and has contrasting trim- vet glove. sprang out of the cab, his entire | 
mings. “What?” asked Ira, fury seething. A trick! Another 
} 


“T said the iron hand,” Carter Tepeated, She'd done it again! With a low mo 
And tl here is the.O CI : : “in the velvet glove.” that of an animal in pain, he ran acr 
mile designed ‘by Geingotan Chemeion-—an,sthlelie ext “Tsay! What is it?” street and flung open the stage door. 
women. This suit is now being worn by expert swim- I’ve been thinking,” Carter stated mys- late; nobody barred his way. He lea 
ede oben teriously. “I’ve been thinking.” the stairs, growling horribly and frot) 

At a loss for a proper comment in this the mouth. That woman! That cig) 


unusual situation, Ira said nothing. Carter She thought she was going to get awa 
slouched into a chair and glared fiercely and something again! Well! | 
° darkly at the radiator. The door. He put his shoulder ag 
at 1p jes “Never,” he said presently, “take a ciga- and it burst open. At a dressing” 


rette from a woman!”’ coated and hatted, sat Rosie, a dark 
| i . |  Mystified again at this profound apho- her cheeks, an evil glint in her black 
_forel /; / the CHami ly C rism, Ira looked at him again. Then, recol- She started, as the Spirit of Righteo 
Ul S lecting, he brightened. crashed into the tiny room, and 
; THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF BATHING SUITS IN THE WORLD “Oh!” he said. “TI wanted to tell you— faint smile touched her lips. Se 
ng Bie RAL tonne i ae Benen cin be SAMOS A cutee sroesai lade Rei Re ee - getting married tonight. Rosie and I. Get- “Have,” she said calmly, “a cigar 
ot VEe “The Crawl,” a book of instruction on this famous stroke, written ting a 12:25 train. Everything’s fixed. . With a maniacal screech the uned| 
pier : for us by L. De B. Handley. Just fill out and mail to | Congratulate me, old man!” lable Mr. Gillian leaped at her, both . 
oo the OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO., 116 West 23rd Street, New York. | Carter turned on him a sinister and cyni- outstretched, prepared to raise her ‘ 
= Send “The Crawl” and catalog of OCEAN styles for men O women cal smile. ““Ha!” he commented bitterly. his head, whirl her twice, and they Pel 
A ' oe i atlas heave her out of the sixth-story wi 
Wg NAME “Oh, I say!” The near-bridegroom was Rosie met the onslaught standing, the 
e/ Mena | a little hurt. “You really needn’t say ha in her eyes changed from evil to disbe : 
: ate | like that, you know!” | “You would,” he mumbled, ~ 4 


i | 
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Continued from Page 154) 
e his two hands reached her throat, 
ers wrapped about it and Rosie’s 
ynt about his neck. 

‘cer! Carter!’’ she murmured. 
, reat, big, brutal, fiendish, darling 
4 You mean, sweet 
ug Mr. Gillian tried to tighten his 
h The white arms about his neck 
jm closer to her. He held his grip, 
ylid not whirl her. Then it relaxed. 
:, above his clasped hands like a de- 
ad head, tilted upward, closer. 
yew—I knew you understood me! 
ane, you rough, inconsiderate, mas- 
Jan!” 
9r—closer. Her eyes were melting, 
ij parted. Then young Mr. Gillian 
4. She was in his arms and he was 
yner. 


pise. 
ling Carter! My own! My sweet- 
: ho understands pixies!” 


Iv 


30, having delivered Rosie to her 
ane, Carter stood outside the door of 
rtment. Suddenly he was over- 
sith shame, with an overwhelming 
:/ guilt. How could he face his friend? 

fd whom he’d betrayed! What 
a. of man was he? What kind of 
diip was this? How could he have 
i 
s aned against the jamb. He was hot 

h eyes were tired. Traitor! Snake! 
a; he should steal away, never again 
«' himself to that man whom he had 
1. Go, perhaps, to some deep woods 
lie there as a hermit, unfit to know 
g among decent people. For there, 
Eyond that door, was his friend, his 
df years, who loved him, and he had 
.|m wrong. 

x he almost cried aloud. But was he 
| Was he there alive? His heart 
pl. With a little gasp he threw the 
cen. 

ir!” 

ij a startled shock, Ira dropped his 
fim the top of the divan, sat up and 
»| his hand over the mouthpiece of 
phone, 

Orter!”” 

mt minute they stared warily at each 
r Then: 

Wit ——” 

A |] —’ 

P'donme. Go ahead,” said Carter. 

(\ sorry, Carter, awfully sorry, but I 
dt help it, old man. The way you 
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talked about her, what you said she’d do— 
well, old man, I just decided I couldn’t take 
the chance. I’msorry, old man, I’m sorry.” 

“You mean—you mean ——” 

“T’m sorry, old man, awfully sorry; but 
inside the stage door I got to thinking, well, 
maybe you were right. I thought a long 
time, old man, honestly. Then I got pan- 
icky and beat it. I’m sorry. I thought 
you'd try to persuade me to go through with 
it. I’m awfully 

Carter sat down slowly. The turns every- 
thing had taken were confusing and a little 
baffling. Ira looked at him anxiously. 

“T’m sorry, old man.” Carter said noth- 
jag. What, he wondered, should he say? 
“Pretty rough, I know. Did you see her? 
Did she come out? Did yousee her at all?”’ 

6“ Why, I ” 

“She must have been boiling. Did you 
see her?” 

Carter drew a long breath. “‘ Well, you 
see ” he began, when beautiful, beauti- 
ful Providence brought a ring to the door- 
bell. He was on his feet in an instant. 

A hall boy entered the vestibule with a 
long box in his hands. Carter looked at the 
name. It was his. He tore the paper off. 
On the lid of the pasteboard box was: ‘For 
my own, from the tired little pixy he under- 
stands so well.” 

Reverently he raised the lid. Inside, in 
blue tissue and a green ribbon, was a large 
and healthy bouquet of broccoli. 

Silently he handed the package back to 
the hall boy, silently waved him away, si- 
lently and thoughtfully returned to the 
room. 

“Tt was a mistake,” 
“The wrong address.” 

Ira nodded. “‘ Did you say you saw her?’’ 
he repeated. 

“No,” Carter replied bitterly. ‘“‘No— 
and may we never, either of us, again.” 

Ira nodded again, sagely. “‘ You’re right, 
old man,” he agreed. ‘“She’s bad medi- 
cine—mighty bad. No appreciation what- 
ever for a serious, sincere love.” 

Carter did not reply and Ira removed his 
palm from the mouthpiece of the telephone 
he had been holding. 

“Hello! . . . Hello, Dorothy! Sorry, 
darling, but Carter just popped in. As I 
was saying, dear, of course it was all a huge 
mistake. I never really loved her; I 
couldn’t have. Yes, . Yes, 
dear, it seems to me now that for the first 
time in my life I’m really beginning to know 
what loveis. . . . ’Member the first time 
we saw each other? by eh. 

Yeh, and ’member that time td 


he explained briefly. 


'Gentleman —"‘see a Pin and Pick it Up and All the Day You'll Have Good Luck’? 
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“Outlast bieg Factory” 


eA Good Factory Floor Decreases 
The Cost of Production 


The initial cost for a quality product is generally 
more but is always economy over a period of 
time. Kreolite Wood Block Floors.are a quality 
product not only from the standpoint of the 
seasoned quality. timber used, but from the 
various grooved designs which permit them to 
be bound together into a single solidified unit. 
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meee oe as 
Rai) 


The result is a surface that is durable, smooth, 
warm, resilient, sanitary, and easy on the work- 
men’s feet. Without obligation our Kreolite En- 
gineers will gladly discuss your floor problems with 
you at any time that might suit your convenience. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Branches in All Large Cities 
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Rust is no longer inevitable. Today there is no 
excuse for products which rust on the dealer’s 
shelf—no excuse for the ‘‘Rust-frozen” nut, or 
the unsightly rust-spot that mars the beauty of 
your car. 


Today the leaders in every line of manufacture 
where iron and steel are used, protect their prod- 
ucts against corrosion. The list of Parkerizing 
users reads like a ‘“Who’s Who” of American 
industry. 


Telephones, time recorders, typewriters, check 
protectors, typesetting machines, automobiles; 
in fact the essential parts of more than one hun- 
dred and seventy-six distinct products are pro- 
tected from rust by Parkerizing. 


Parkerizing is simple—PARCO POWDER added 
to a tank of boiling water produces a balanced 
rust-proofing solution into which material to be 
Parkerized is immersed. 


Parkerizing makes it possible, in many instances, 
to use iron and steel as substitutes for brass, 
aluminum and other more expensive metals. It 
makes a perfect base for paint and enamel. 


There are. Parkerizing jobbing service plants 
located in sixteen industrial centers. 


More facts on the value of Rust-proofing; 
“The Parkerizer,” oar monthly publication; 
also our book, ‘‘Parker Rust-Proofing Proc- 
ess,” will be mailed upon request. 


PARKER Rust-Proor Company 
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champion and give him a hard run; yet that 
is just what Brookes did. In 1924 he met 
Jean Washer, the Belgian, at Wimbledon 
and gave an amazing account of himself. It 
is tragic to see such a player in the discard; 
and Australia cannot win back her old 
supremacy in tennis until she produces a 
player, not so great perhaps—that would 
be almost impossible—but one who com- 
bines vivid personality with good form and 
the speed necessary to modern tennis. 

Anthony F. Wilding was a handsome 
man, more than six feet tall) and a great 
favorite on the courts. He had a quiet, 
modest manner and was unassuming even 
when he held every important title in the 
world save the American National Singles, 
for which he never competed. He was a 
powerful adversary, but he was always able 
to keep his tremendous strength under con- 
trol. He was the exact opposite of the pop- 
ular American idol, McLoughlin. Wilding 
kept himself in hand to the same degree 
that McLoughlin let himself out. In his 
game he was a great stylist; he played with 
long, sweeping strokes that were a joy to 
watch. In the six years that he played he 
won fifteen singles matches and lost only 
six. He met the Englishman, F. Gordon 
Lowe, in eight consecutive finals and beat 
him every time. On this account Lowe 
used to refer to himself humorously as the 
eternal second. The Prime Minister, Bal- 
four, and Wilding were good friends and 
often played together on the courts at the 
former’s country estate; and there is no 
doubt that Balfour used to throw off all his 
statesman’s burden in order to put himself 
in the proper frame of mind—and hu- 
mility—in the presence of his brilliant 
opponent. 

’ Wilding went into the war very soon 
after hostilities began, and within a year he 
had been killed. He was a captain in the 
armored-car forces; he had always been 
keen about motor cars—about anything, in 
fact, that worked smoothly and powerfully 
and was capable of speed. So great was his 
passion for automotive power that he un- 
doubtedly set himself to copy the precision 
and force of a motor, and he did not come 
far from succeeding. Physically, he was a 
perfect tennis machine, in the highest sense 
of the word. 


Australia’s Best 


He met instant death on May 9, 1915. 
He had taken momentary refuge in a shell 
hole during some heavy firing from the 
German lines and was laughing and talking 
with one of his comrades when a shell broke 
and he and his companion were killed. Be- 
side his dismembered body was found a 
gold cigarette case given him by Craig Bid- 
dle, whom he had taught and who had been 
his doubles partner; a souvenir of tennis 
triumphs on the Riviera in 1910. The case 
was intact; but Tony Wilding, beloved by 
tennis fans and players all over the world, 
had been blown to bits. 

When Brookes and Wilding came. to 
America for the first time in 1914, just when 
the war was beginning, they were playing 
the German team in Pittsburgh. When the 
little group separated, Wilding set off for 
New York to catch the boat for England. 
As he said farewell to one of the Germans, 
he laughingly commented that before long 
they might perhaps have a bayonet tussle 
on the Hamburg courts, where they had so 
often battled peaceably with the racket. 
Within a year after this, Wilding was dead 
and the German was a prisoner of war in 
England. 

Brookes and Wilding were brilliant 
doubles players, but not so brilliant as their 
singles game would lead one to expect. 
Brookes was the artist, Wilding the athlete 


of the team. Wilding never approached, 
Brookes in either service or volley. a ae | 


was one of those born tennis players wh 
are, as a matter of fact, so seldom born: 
Wilding was a self-made one. Wilding had 


‘which is merely a matter of nerves, nO 


| 
June} 


more endurance than Brookes; | 
had what he called a difficult inside 
strength as a team lay in the fact th 
complemented each other; what fey 
Brookes lacked, Wilding had, ar 
versa. 

Gerald L. Patterson is at present { 
player in Australia. He is a curio, 
bination of good and bad playin 
service is good, but his backhand is 
toriously weak that his opponents Cy 
ally catch him on it and beat him, B 
chiefly on his speed for success, and 
apparently unlimited strength. } 
good fighter; he never loses his he; 
is one of those curious types who see 
to be match players, because, altho; 
form is far from good, he always sh. 
well in a crisis. | 


Potential Cup Winners 


When the Japs first came to Ame 
1915, none of us felt any particule 
cern. The champion that they sent 
Ichiya Kumagae, played unaggre 
and his game was a back-court gal 
clusively; he had little understanc 
the principle of net attack. He wen 
home and returned in 1918 with ; 
proved style that was amazing. F 
play was still far from perfect, | 
played boldly and put up a very 
fight. Kumagae, familiarly known t 
Itchy, was left-handed. His footwoi 
speedy and his strokes accurate. H 
volley was naturally his weak point. 

Kumagae’s partner on the Dayii 
team was Zenzo Shimidzu. Like Kun 
he was originally a base-line player 
service was supposed to be very weal 
as a stroke it was; but it was varied; 
quently, according to a well-thoug] 
scheme, that even those who played a 
him regularly were always being . 
Both these players seem to be untiri 
the court. | 

Takeichi Harada is the leading pla 
Japan today. He gives considerable | 
ise of winning championship honors | 
very long. He is the most America 
Jap I have ever seen, probably becat 
has been here for two years studyi 
Harvard. Like the other Japanese pli 
he is sound from the back court. His 
ice is a good American twist, whieh hi 
to the best possible advantage, but he’ 
to perfect his net game. Like his prec 
sors, Itchy Kumagae and Zenzo Shim 
he has never learned to use the volley 
is used here by most of our best pla 
When he builds up a good net attac 
will probably break into the inner 
circle of the game. | 

So far Spain has produced only one‘ 
player, Manuel Alonso. He is probabl; 
most colorful personality in the gam 
day. Four years ago he was entirely 
known, but since his appearance he 
risen to the very top. He is a decidedly 
turesque figure on the court. Heisslig. 
figure, lithe and very quick. His footy 
is distinctly individual; it is so rhytl 
that it amounts almost to a dance. . 
that of most foreigners, his game is s¢ 
from the back court. He uses a fast Ai 
ican slice service and takes the net at a 
opportunity. His overhead is good ani 
volleys with precision; his game show 
outstanding weakness. His only ser 
fault is his temperament. He is high-str 
and easily upset. Small mishaps affect 
game. Once he overcomes this weakne 


form—he will take his place among. 
world leaders in tennis. 

La Coste is, of course, the greatest ple 
of France, and to him the French are | 
ning their hope of winning the cup bel 
many years have passed. His entrance?! 
the game, unlike that of most of us, was 
made easy for him. His father, directo! 
the Espana Motor Company, naturt 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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eto keep his son with him in busi- 
jt La Coste wanted only to play 
snd become a champion if possible. 
, we up the promise of a successful 
e career and set out to be a good 
» but he carried with him into the 
<n inherited businesslike attitude. 
rfectly capable, if he continues to 
» his game, of adding France’s name 
eong list already engraved on the 

lis attitude toward tennis is so 
sand his methods so sound that if he 
B-otra were to win the trophy for 
“they might well keep it for six 
3 the Australians did. 

(iste’s coolness on the court reminds 
fhe frigid Brookes; but he is unlike 
« in his more emotional attitude to- 
je game, his greater enthusiasm for 
ssasport. He loves the game pas- 
ty and he is sufficiently French to 
se applause that comes to the bril- 
yer. During the game he shows 
(these feelings. He plays as if he 
je business man his father wanted 
ae, carefully and systematically. He 
i) keeps a card catalogue of all the 
yof the world, and after he meets 
), notes in his catalogue their weak- 
sind their strength. Each time he 
| ith a champion he adds to these 
ind he studies these records con- 
lin order that he may plan his own 
/, such a way as to defeat each of 
: ith whom he plays. 
‘sars only one man in the tennis 
jimd that man is Tilden. He cannot 
‘ig Bill; he cannot crowd him into 
i catalogue. What puzzles him most 
|, that Tilden’s game seems to im- 
eather than to deteriorate, with age. 
sas me down in his little book and I 
ruefully when he showed me the 
it takes only one sentence to size me 
i finish me off: ‘‘One must drive 
/ Richards’ backhand and, come to 
efor a volley.”’ That is all there is to 


host anyone can do it! 
| 


The Bounding Basque 


a)/Borotra, who will certainly give La 
e, lot of help in trying for the cup, 
3 dazzling game. He storms the net 
7 opportunity and wastes boundless 
z that should be conserved. He is 
IcLoughlin in the brilliance of his 
«and in the speed and fire with which 
lés. He ought to study Mac’s career 
Ipfit by it, because the Californian’s 
«dous service and irresistible net at- 
tok so much out of him that he was 
illy unable to stand more than half 
#1 years of championship. Borotra 
fdhimself burned out, like McLough- 
athe end of a few years unless he ac- 
ea sound, conservative, back-court 
n. At present he has tireless energy 
tirvelous recuperative powers, but if 
Vinues his present tactics he is bound 
€* out before his tennis-playing days 
ijnormally end. But even if he con- 
eas he is going now, he will certainly 
i two or three years, anyway, and 
nthat time he and La Coste may very 
(pture the Davis Cup from America. 
Olet, although he is nothing but a 
a ter, is a force to be reckoned with in 
tental tennis. He is often compared 
1 though more because he has had a 
esimilar to mine than because we play 
li games. He had only a second-class 
uz in France until he beat Borotra 
Jmped to the first place. He is quick 
uifeet, like most of the Latins, and his 
s) are good but unorthodox. His serv- 
Sis weak point. He was able to beat 
Vszobert, former French champion, 
iyhom he wrested the title, and Bo- 
aimply because he is not at all tem- 
nntal, 
liam T. Tilden, 2d’s, career was a long 
en getting started. He entered the 
Yworld in 1913, playing a brilliant, 
4 game, but for years no one took him 
Oily. Even when he entered the na- 
‘championship matches, from 1917 
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through 1919, no one had any great faith in 
him. His winning of the English cham- 
pionship at Wimbledon in 1920 was the 
first real success he had; and it was nosmall 
one, because he is one of only four non- 
British holders of the title in England, 
Wilding, Brookes and Patterson being the 
three others. But the American public was 
still a little bit skeptical. After he had won 
the national championship in 1920 the pub- 
lie divided its allegiance between Tilden 
and Johnston, and when he and Johnston 
brought back the Davis Cup from Australia 
in the same year, the tennis world still paid 
equal homage to the two players. 

But ever since 1923 there has been but 
one great player in America and that has 
been Tilden. 

His ultimate success was due to the fact 
that during all the years of failure he stud- 
ied tirelessly to perfect his game. In the 
beginning of his career he relied chiefly on 
speed; he played a back-court game and 
seldom went to the net. He depended too 
much on varied and trick strokes to carry 
him through. 


Americans Not Good at Doubles 


Today he is the perfect combination of a 
subtle. player who knows and uses all the 
arts of the game, and has in addition re- 
markable physical endurance and a thor- 
ough mastery of strokes. He plays with his 
head as much as with his body, and neither 
in his court tactics nor in his actual tech- 
nic are there any marked weaknesses. 


thirty-three years old is that he is in much 
better health now than he used to be. He 
grew too fast as a boy, and in his early 


twenties was of a brittle construction that | 


was easily injured. During the first years 


of his championship he was pursued by ill | 
health, and it was not until the accident of | 
an ‘| 
accident that seemed to threaten an end to | 
his career—that he really attained robust | 


1923, which resulted in blood poisoning 


health. 


After several operations and weeks of | 


careful nursing, he came out of the hos- 
pital a far stronger man than he had ever 
been, and his game since that time shows 
his improved condition. He does not tire so 
easily as he used to, and he romps through 
the game like a boy, finishing with almost 
as much pep as he starts with. 

In the first installment of this series I 
described my break with Tilden after we 
had won the doubles championship for 
three years. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to hear what Tilden himself has to say 
about his doubles game. Speaking of him- 
self and Johnston he says: ‘Billy Johnston 
and I are not a doubles team, but two sin- 
gles players playing singles together on a 
doubles court and winning by the severity 
of our individual effort.” He admits that 
we have never had a really good doubles 


team because, as a nation, we do not care | 


greatly about the doubles game. It is part 
of the American brand of hero worship to 
admire only individuals and spectacular 
personalities; McLoughlin’s sudden and 
sustained popularity proves that. In other 
words, the singles champions in this coun- 
try are always given far more encourage- 
ment than a doubles team. We have no 
players who can equal the teamwork of 
Patterson and Wood, for instance. Our 
teams will have to work together for longer 
periods than they do now if we are to excel 
in this branch of the game; usually the 
team changes every year or two and so they 
do not have time to build up a strong part- 
nership at the net. 

As I said before, Tilden is a tennis genius; 
but like so many other geniuses of the 
world, he owes much of his ability to his 
own efforts. He studied and analyzed his 
own game for years, until he had practi- 
cally eliminated all his weaknesses and made 
the most of all his strong points. Even yet 
he does not consider his discipline at an end; 
he still changes his game when he can in- 
troduce a new stroke or improve an old one. 
So long as he is able to play up to his 


Of | 
course, one reason why his game continues | 
to improve in spite of the fact that he is | 
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one slat the varnish cracked and 
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tained its beauty because it was 
finished with Kyanize All-Purpose 
Varnish. Yet both slats had been 
dipped in the same water. 
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present form, we need not fear for the de- 
fense of the Davis Cup, which we have held 
for six consecutive years. 

William M. Johnston, for so long Til- 
den’s great rival and partner, plays a 
straight, orthodox game. - He has none of 
the advantages, or disadvantages, of Til- 
den’s: height, and he is very slender. His 
marvelous forehand drive is famous all over 
the world, because it is amazing in so small 
aman. He is a remarkable match player, 
because when everything seems against 
him he is always able to hit his best stride. 
He is simply undiscourageable. There is 
nothing spectacular about either the man 
or his game. Although he has been national 
champion only twice, he has made Tilden 
work hard to keep his place in the lead, and 
Tilden himself realizes that. it is only by 
playing in his best form that’he can beat 
Johnston. In his book on the methods and 
players of modern tennis, J. Parmly Paret 
says that Johnston is the best of all the 
champions of the past ten years fora begin- 
ner to use asamodel. Hisstyle,says Paret, 
is the most perfectly sound; it is based ona 
perfect swing, contact and follow-through. 
Opposed as Paret is to any eccentricity in 
playing, to any spectacular shots no matter 
how far they carry a man, his advice is good; 
so far as a study of strokes is concerned, 
Johnston is the best model to follow. 

Before leaving the Americans I want to 
mention Brian I. C. Norton, who just 
misses being one of the greatest players in 
the game. He was born in South Africa 
and. is now living in Miami. . He has the 


because it is a spontaneous and natural ex- 
pression of the man himself. He was ranked 
Number Hight in 1925. He was often criti- 
cized because, it was said, he did not take 
his game seriously enough. He is essentially 
a base liner, where his sharp, crisp drives 
are ever a worry to-the net player. His 
overhead and volley are a little bit uncer- 
tain, due mostly to his Western grip. 


Lenglen 


Lenglen is as strong a personality on the 
courts as McLoughlin used to be in Amer- 
ica; but she appeals rather to the publie’s 
sense of the bizarre than to its affections. 
She behaves more like a great emotional 
actress than a woman who is a leader in an 
outdoor sport. : 

But all her histrionics are not important; 
what is important is that she is a great 
player. She has not lost a match since 1919. 
She first won the British title at Wimble- 
don, and only twice since has she been 
forced into three sets. Those of us who 
look at her game through a champion’s 
eyes know that it is good, and we are there- 
fore willing to forgive her her eccentric be- 
havior. If she used her mannerisms and 
her frequent refusals to play merely as a 
cloak for a weak technic, I would be the 
first to condemn her; but that is not the 
case. She has a remarkable backhand 
stroke, a perfect volley and an overhead 
smash that is worthy of the best men play- 
ers in the game. On the other hand, she 
indulges in spectacular feats on the court 
that do not really help her game except, 
perhaps, with the gallery. Her famous 


drive is merely a stunt; it is not good 
tennis, and her lively footwork and high 
jumps are either intended to dazzle her 
opponent and her audience or are the re- 
sult of taut nerves. 

For Mademoiselle Lenglen is not nearly 
so strong as she seems. She never lets down 
during a match and will play up to her best 
form, with strained nerves, even when 
playing against an unimportant adversary. 
I am sure that much of the criticism that 
has followed her refusals to play because of 
illness are unjustified. I was in Wimbledon 
myself with Bill Johnston at the time she 
played her famous match with Elizabeth 
Ryan in 1924. We went with her to the 


right personality for the course; he has a . 
cheery smile that always wins the gallery,.: 


June t: 


doctor’s office and heard him say ti) 
had jaundice. | 

In America there is little mercy 
to the weak, especially since Ro 
preached his gospel of the survival | 
fittest. I will admit that we do not q 
it quite sporting to refuse to play wh. 
is not in one’s very best physical con 
Many of our champions have played 
conditions that were trying enough | 
tify such a refusal. Tilden’s final ; 
was long delayed because his health, 
permit him to do himself justice. R, 
Williams has had a weak ankle for 
and played in a match with Bill Johr 
few years ago through two sets and | 
although suffering keenly from a tw 
had given this weak joint. Norm 
Brookes was considered the greatest, 
Davis Cup players; yet for the great 
of his career he suffered from a chro: 
ment that kept him in great pain, E 
never known to call off a game for th 
son. 

Certainly among men illness ig 1 
cuse. It is up to the player to see t) 
is in good physical condition; and ij 
not, then so much the worse for his ga 


The Game’s the Thing 


But it must be admitted in the c 
Mademoiselle Lenglen that she is noi 
far from strong physically but that s} 
more than her share of the Latin ten 
ment—excitable, nervous, easily dist 
and emotional. She can play only wh 
mood is upon her, as a painter can. 
only when the spirit moves him. ¥ 
spect this artistic temperament in all: 
of creative work; why not in a §} 
woman whose rare ability certainly | 
for her the title of a genius? 

Those who criticize her most harshl 
that when all is said and done she is si 
trading on her sex; she is demanding} 
leges, as a woman, that are never giy 
the male player. Women tennis playe 
the whole demand no such special co 
eration; they are willing to play the; 
as men play it, according to the same | 
and, whenever possible, with equal 
This attitude is so generally admittec 
pecially among the male players, of 
world, that in a mixed doubles game 
instance, it is considered almost an ii 
to give the women any advantage, 

When Mr. Paret, in compiling his | 
on methods and players in the mo 
game, sent a questionnaire to about { 
of our best tennis exponents, one of 
questions he asked was this: Shoulda | 
in high-class mixed doubles ease up o1 

service for the opposing woman? a 
were only two who answered yes. Man’ 
the replies were so ironical that it was q 
to see our players feel that a woman on 
courts must be a good enough sport nc 
expect special consideration because of 
sex. The reply of F. B. Alexander to 
question was characteristic. He said, “ 
you playing ping-pong or tennis?” 1 
I think perfectly sums up the Ameri 
attitude. 5 | 

But a Frenchwoman is not at all. 
same thing as an American woman. | 
has always been and is encouraged tol 
clinging vine, to lean heavily upon the ! 
lantry of men. 


The whole question 
pends upon an interpretation of the w 
“gallantry.” In France, it means pity fc 
dependent; in America, comradeship W 
an equal. Mademoiselle Lenglen’s O 
bursts are in the best French tradition, 2 
we must look indulgently upon them, as, 
do upon Borotra’s Basque cap or Alons 
volatile temperament. They are sim) 
evidences of a difference in national ch. 
acteristics. The important thing is t 
game; and as long as a man—or a womal 
plays a good game, he may behave a8) 
likes. | 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of three artic 
by Mr. Richards. 
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THE INSIDE OF THE 
CRIMINAL MIND 


(Continued from Page 15) 


) Do you think you are a little lazy 
jos? A.:-I am not. 
} Do you think you are a dreamer? 


0. 
) Do you consider yourself practical? 


- es. 
9 And yet you have not been able to 
i job? A.: Well, I get discouraged. 
9 What work did you do while in 
s.? A.: Iwas secretary to the warden. 
eed to draft several laws and rendered 
seservices to him. I did some work on 
ticles on penology and criminology. 
@ When you forged that check, was it 
ypulsive thing? A.: I went to the 
cand did not expect to find the check 
or anything else. I went there to see 
nnd was sitting at the desk talking to 
_erk, who said the boss was downtown 
dyould be back later. I saw the book 
nthere and I took a check. I was out of 
xy at the time. 


72 conversation of this forger sounds 
ritly rational, does it not? Nor was he 
“ading. Everything he said was veri- 
dafterward, and although examined 
»s carefully with all sorts of tests, no 
its of any kind could be found. His 
eigence was decidedly above the aver- 
e He came of good family, mother liv- 
z,wo sisters normal and married, one 
oer the manager of a large advertising 
am. This man had had unusual op- 
rnities to reform, but he did not want 
rorm. Crime, to him, was much easier 
dauch more interesting. And the point 
tlt he is no exceptional case either. 
ave talked with many intelligent crim- 
a! forgers and others. I have questioned 
e; | have analyzed their minds. Very 
lcm are they reluctant to talk. It is not 
falt to gain their confidence. You can 
pil to their better natures the same as 
ay other human being’s. They are capa- 
ef sentiment, love, loyalty, truthful- 
§ patriotism —any and all of the highest 
icbest emotions—even self-sacrifice in 
hf of a principle or of an individual. In 
cit is their response to such appeals that 
giles the untrained and inexperienced 
er in criminology into believing that 
|/them can be and want to be reformed. 
\wu may rest assured that the habitual 
iinal who is intelligent has no intention 
Forming. He may tell you so; he may 
‘llerately set out to gain your sympathy 
it sob-stuff stories, but all the time he is 
ning up his sleeve at your gullibility. 


Picking a Profession 


hdoubtedly there still are instances 
ydays where the ex-convict is watched, 
nided and persecuted after release, so 
git is difficult, if not impossible, for him 
) ake good, even if he earnestly wants 
),But by and large, with the indetermi- 
ai sentence, the parole boards, the diffi- 
les of conviction, the power and 
ifence of organizations of his own that 
rect him, plus the kindly and tolerant 
itude of the public, the modern crook, as 
zast modern society, has the balance 
eiledly weighted in his own favor. 

mreminded of a pickpocket who talked 
1 me for an hour about his profes- 
0 Yes, he called it a profession. He 
‘ed out to prove that it paid to be a 


we ag even if he spent half his life in 
Dn. 
(ve got more money stowed away than 
\¢ folks,” he said. “The pen these days 
)tter than tenements. The food is the 
Gt part of it, but one gets used to that. 
way, if I get sick, they take good care 
fie. Freedom? Rats! The time passes. 
des, Ilike to read. I learned Spanish in 
at And then, I like my profession, you 

. It’s a new thrill every day.” 

e talk of this criminal—a man in and 
Wot state prison four times—could be 


matched by dozens of others I have met. 
But you must get around the buncombe 
they like to hand out, and you must try to 
reach the inner man, if you would obtain 
such honest reactions. Then they will tell 
you that it’s fun being a crook—that it 
pays. 

It is understandable, in a way, why pub- 
lic opinion should have reached the state of 
tolerance and apathy that it now displays 
toward the criminal. We alienists are 
to a certain degree to blame—at least in- 
directly. 

Workers in criminology set out some 
years ago to demonstrate that many crim- 
inals are unsound mentally, hence irre- 
sponsible, and that the policy of arresting, 


trying, convicting, jailing, releasing, and | 
later again the rearresting, retrying, recon- | 


victing and rereleasing of the same defec- 


tive individuals was most unwise and | 


wasteful. But we were too successful, in a 
certain sense. What was humane, sensible, 
and scientific overshot the mark. Following 


the adage that ‘“‘a little knowledge is dan- | 


gerous,”’ the public—that is, the thinking 


portion of it—began to believe that all | 
criminals must be sick, an attitude which | 


threw the doors wide open for all sorts of 
misdirected soft-heartedness, weakening of 
respect for the courts and for the police 
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powers, and well-intentioned but absurd | 
overindulgence and coddling of prisoners. | 


Most Criminals Rational 


To be sure, not everyone interested in the 


crime problem has subscribed to the idea | 


that criminals are sick. Some have felt 
even that placing sick criminals in hospitals 
is showing them too much leniency. 

The question regarding mentally sick 


criminals is not one of leniency, however. | 
The question is one of common sense. As it | 


stands nowadays, hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of these incurably abnormal indi- 
viduals are placed side by side with normal 
criminals in ordinary jails. 


society, and, of course, it is only a matter of 
a few weeks or months before they again 
commit another crime. 

Well then, why not place all feeble- 
minded and insane criminals in specially 
built institutions and keep them there for 


life? You can’t do that with ordinary nor- | | 


mal crooks. Since we can and already do 
that very thing with ordinary defective 
individuals who are not crooks, why not 
apply the same measures with defectives 
who are crooks? 

If we gathered up this roughly estimated 
10,000 abnormals for one city alone, and as 
they fell into the hands of the law placed 
them out of harm’s way forever, don’t you 
suppose one constructive step at least to- 
ward the reduction of crime would be es- 
tablished? 

I am not writing this article in order to 
make a plea for the proper handling of 
feeble-minded and insane criminals. In 
fact, I am writing with an entirely different 
purpose in mind—to help correct the delu- 
sion that most crooks are irresponsible. 
Most criminals are perfectly rational—that 
is what I have become convinced of; that 
is what I believe. 

There is one abnormal type, however, to 
which I would like to call special attention. 
There exists a certain peculiar individual 
who is neither feeble-minded nor insane. He 
may be endowed with an intellectual de- 
velopment amounting to genius. When 
criminal, he constitutes one of the worst 
menaces that society has to deal with. 
This strange mixture is known to alienists 
as a psychopath. 

It is rather difficult to define a psycho- 
path. But in every instance the psychopath 
has something wrong with his emotional 
reactions. Emotionally, he does not 
respond as normal persons do. Such an 


After serving | | 
their terms, they are again let loose upon | | 
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individual may plan, in exceedingly cun- 
ning fashion, the most dastardly crimes 
imaginable, and these he will carry out to 
their most cruel limits without so much asa 
quiver of emotion. The same psychopath 
may cry like a baby over an injury to a pet 
canary, but will not shed a tear or feel the 
slightest remorse over a hideous murder. 

Although the insane and feeble-minded 
sometimes are recognized by the courts, 
the psychopaths never are. Therefore 
psychopaths are imprisoned like ordinary 
criminals and therefore they are continu- 
ally being -let loose upon society. Why 
should not these individuals, who never will 
change, because they are born that way 
and are incurable—why should not they 
also be shut up with others of their own 
kind, for their own good as well as the 
people’s at large, for their entire natural 
existences? 

Take this case, for instance. A lad of 
twenty was arrested on the charge of being 
a fire bug. His boyhood and his teachers 
and family were looked up, and it was 
found that even as a schoolboy he was con- 
sidered queer, and that on two occasions he 
was suspected of setting fires. Once he 
lighted a barrel of rubbish in the basement 
of the school and another time he put a 
match to a newspaper which he stuffed be- 
hind a radiator in an office. On these occa- 
sions he denied his guilt, but he admitted 
them to me; likewise, several other attempts 
at incendiarism. 

When a boy he was simply fascinated by 
fire or anything connected with it. He said 
he used to open the door of the furnace in 
his own house and watch the dancing 
flames for hours at a stretch. When he 
grew older he liked to hear the fire engines 
coming; the excitement thrilled him as did 
nothing else. Accordingly he sent in sey- 
eral false alarms, and once he started a fire 
in the basement of a tenement, because 
there ‘‘might be thrilling rescues.’’ 

When I asked him if he had not consid- 
ered the probability of lives being lost, he 
calmly answered, “That happens every 
day, doesn’t it?’”? And the interesting 
point is that he considered this answer per- 
fectly proper, adequate and sufficient. 

When he grew older he conceived the 
idea of burning up old buildings in order to 
get rid of them. “I thought I’d purify and 
| beautify the town a little,” is the way he 
expressed it. 

Accordingly he started his campaign by 
burning two old stables in the suburbs. 
Then he set fire to an empty garage. Next 
he tried an old ferryboat, but did not suc- 
ceed. -Lastly, he started a fire in an apart- 
ment, and then he was arrested. 


Normal Crooks the Worst 


This boy was a psychopath. That his 
craving for excitement entailed possible 
loss of life and property, and suffering, 
meant absolutely nothing to him. And 
still, in harmony with that peculiar con- 
tradictory emotional attitude that psycho- 
paths display, he begged me not to have his 
mother notified of his arrest, for fear she 
might not’sleep! 


A burglar, twice in the penitentiary, also 
a psychopath, talked in this fashion: “If 
people don’t interfere, I don’t do nothing. 


“| I wouldn’t kill a guy for fun. But if they 
| | raise a holler, I got to protect myself, don’t 
| 1?” The man was twenty-nine and had 


been caught on the roof of a private dwell- 
ing, attempting entry through the skylight. 
On his person was a loaded automatic. 

Things have come to a pretty pass when 
the New York police consider it necessary 
to place posters in the Subway trains on 
which holdups, and the like, are depicted 
with the words You Can’t Win. 

Our slothfulness and neglect in providing 
special institutions where sick criminals 
can be housed for life are partly responsible 
for the advancing tide of crime, of course. 
But our fundamental indifference regard- 
ing the activities of the far greater numbers 
of normal. criminals is more reprehensible | | 
still. It is the normal crook, the man who is 
able to think as you and I do, who can plan, || 
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who can reason, who is clever, who 
ing—he is the one, multiplied by tho’ 
of others—who is continuously three 
our property, our sense of securi 
our very lives. 

Yes, we have laws—thousands of 
We also have police forces and cour 
prisons and reformatories and parole | 
and all sorts of societies and comr 
and investigations and goodness 
what all. We also possess some x 
machinery for our self-protection an 
preservation. But what of that? 7) 
mal crook snaps his fingers at the | 
business. 

It is no exaggeration to say that « 
our so-called law-abiding citizens a 
laughingstock of the criminal worl 
comparatively young man, whose i 
long since had gone into the Rogues 
lery at police headquarters because 
peated arrests for grand larceny, was 
contemptuous in expressing himself. 

“Why,” he went on, “the only diffi 
between them’—meaning those Q 
jail—“‘and me is a question of nerve, 
evade the laws; I break them. That } 
than-thou attitude is a joke. We've: 
many laws you simply can’t help tri 
up. And what about getting booze 
bootleggers? Well, I don’t sneak a 
the corner when I want a quart. Igo; 
and swipe a case outright.” 


Entrance Examinations | 


It must be clear to anyone what thi: 
is driving at. He thinks we are as cri, 
as he is, only more scared. He doesn 
spect society; he doesn’t consider hi 
the under dog. In fact, he prides hims 
his superiority and his bravery for co 
out into the open, as it were, and tak 
stand. This reminds me of the prev 
conception that crooks feel society is ag 
them, or that, because of mistreatmen 
reformatory or prison, they have d 
oped a grudge against society and be 
that nothing they might do in the w) 
reform would regain for them good | 
ing. | 
Such a discouraged or disgruntle 
rebellious attitude may be true of am 
ity of criminals, and it may have been 
years ago, but in my experience I havi 
found it true of the majority nowa 
On the contrary, most of the crimin 
have known were most self-satisfied 
most egotistic. 

For instance, almost without excey 
the crooks we examined at the police 1 
ratory not only tried to do the very | 
they could on the mental tests we ; 
them but they also displayed the kee 
interest in the scores they made, § 
expressions as “You got fooled, di 
you, doc? You thought I was a nut, € 
or ‘Did I do as good as that guy wai 
outside?’’ were very common. Many 
deliberately insulted that we should v 
to test them out, until the purpose of 
experiment was explained. Then they 
played definite pride in demonstrating | 
normal or how intelligent they were. . 
all this, one must bear in mind, in the! 
of the probability that if proved defec 
and hence partially irresponsible, a ie 
would accompany them to court in mit 
tion of their sentence. ES | 

The youth of these prisoners is a most 
concerting matter to contemplate. M 
than half are under twenty-five years 
age. Youth adores adventure, especii 
when there is a risk attached to it. Cn 
offers these allurements. And when | 
consider to what extent criminals get av 
with it, and that the old-fashioned ho 
and home influence, with their rigid” 
mands for sterling character building, — 
rapidly vanishing, it is small wonder, real 
that our young men drift into careers 
crime as an easy and enticing way to mé 
a good living. ; 

Luckily, our young womenfolk have! 
yet gone in for that sort of thing in Yé 
great numbers. Sex transgressions, Y 
But when it comes to ordinary rime t 
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lly never operate by themselves. 
. omen criminals, one must always 
t] man who is the instigator and who 
ynsible. And it-is always the man 
ys on their sex or love interest and 
e{the booty. 
tong ago I acted as guide for a lady 
fought she would like to take up 
rt of social-service work in relation 
nals. We visited one of the peni- 
ges. After being shown all through 
jtitution, and .after talking with 
» of the inmates, she remarked on 
», “Spending a few months in a 
»ike that wouldn’t be so bad. 
things could happen to me.” 
» then if a highly refined young girl 
‘at sort of impression about jail, 
- ) ordinary masculine young people 
k bout it? 
‘\urse it is one thing to visit a prison 
cite another to be locked up as a 
yr yourself. I fully recognize that 
rice. Still, I have never yet met a 
jl, young or old, male or female, 
| repeated offender, who acknowl- 
or displayed the least bit of fear or 
. hagrin at the prospect of being 
“ined. 
_ self-evident that there must be 
sling decidedly wrong with our sys- 
(punishment if it does not operate 
(terrent to crime or inspire the least 
dor fear. Do we make things too 
-+ too attractive in jail? Should we 
ite amusements, lectures, radios and 
egardens? Is the work not hard 
4? Is there too much mingling of 
ots? Should we return to the days 
ul punishment that characterized the 
id: Ages? 
sionally Ishould not want to subscribe 
n such retrogressive program. But I 
like to urge, and earnestly, such 
1/s as will eliminate favoritism, special 
gor wealthy prisoners and ridiculous 
tiing of sentences because of good 
aor; in fact, any changes, outside of 
I’, that will make the criminal feel 
viced that he is being punished and 
jst temporarily inconvenienced be- 
sdeprived of his liberty. 
ently a boy of twenty-two got into 
lz about a hotel bill. He was a for- 
¢ of excellent family, a graduate of 
' Europe’s finest universities. He 
_ ven a check for which there were 
iient funds in the bank. He was 
x) the penitentiary on an indeter- 
4 sentence. 
What is His Poison? 
| parole board investigated the case, 
-erit in it, and the boy got out after a 
‘ionths. But he was not the same boy 
eine got out that he was when he went 
hat he told me about the stories of 
nhe had heard, the ease with which 
Mi} are committed, and the callousness 
z youngsters who make it their life’s 
“Ss was a caution. Particularly im- 
Sye was the boy’s changed attitude 
vid society and the ways of men. He 
wht he had been convicted hastily and 
uly. He believed that had he been a 
Ur crook he would have got off scot- 
e At any rate, I am informed that he 
this parole and went West, and rumor 
3 that he has since stolen an automo- 
end crossed the border into Canada. 
Mat deductions may one draw from 
la case? Was a decent boy made re- 
itil because of too swift prison punish- 
m Did jail put on the finishing touches 
N d making him a confirmed criminal? 
Uhink I can answer the last two ques- 
nin the affirmative, even aside from 
enerits of this particular case. We 
0 that prisons and reformatories often 
il their inmates worse instead of better. 
¢'so know that if one is to preserve and 
Vop the good in any individual—and 
€1 is good in even hardened crimi- 
we must be careful not to blunder, 
Pally in court. But the courts are 
@rowded. There are not enough of 
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them. What can one expect when our 
courts are not respected? 

‘ And then this matter of the prisons fail- 
ing so signally in reforming men. First we 
complained that they were too hard, now 
that some are too soft. What’s wrong? 

I for one believe that the main difficulty 
lies in the fact that prison authorities do 
not understand their prisoners and hence | 
they do not know what is best for them. 
There should be finer classification and | 
segregation of prisoners. The men should 
be studied, analyzed, grouped according 
to character traits and character develop- 
ment possibilities. 

Punish, of course. Don’t make it too 
easy. Don’t play favorites. Certainly | 
not! But punish wisely. 

““What is one man’s poison is another’s 
meat or drink.”’ Place one man on bread | 
and water and you will teach him the lesson | 
of his life. Do the same thing to another 
and you will make him a veritable maniac 
for resentfulness. An attractive floral dec- 
oration will inspire and bring to the fore 
the very best some men have. The same | 
piece of beauty will leave others cold and 
indifferent. Some people can even be pun- 
ished with kindness, you know. 


Making Punishment Stick 


I have stressed the matter of punishment | 
because I feel we have not approached | 
punishment in a scientific way. We have 
been thinking too much in terms of the 
quantity of indiscriminate punishment 


rather than in terms of the quality of se- | 
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The perfect refreshment at 
the Country Club — White 
Rock Ginger Ale. It’s truly 
the sensation of the season, a 
mixture of sunshine and 
amber bubbles — made only 
with White Rock Water as a 


lective punishment. 


As things are today the parole boards | 
act as a sort of intermediary between the | 


courts and the prison punishment. If, in 
the opinion of a parole commission, the 
court has been too severe, or the criminal 
has been well behaved and shows signs of 
reforming, the offender is let out and given 
a chance. 
policy does not bear analyzing, for the rea- 
sons given above. Mere good behavior is 
no criterion. 
needed. A man may decide to behave in jail 
in order to get his sentence shortened so that 
he may have the opportunity of misbehav- 
ing all the sooner outside. What a man 
does inside prison walls is no guaranty of 
what he expects to do, or will do, when 
released. 

Although crooks do not fear or have any 
special respect for courts, because they know 
what influence and lawyers and money can 
do for them, they certainly have no more 
fear or respect for parole boards. 

“Stand in with the parole board,” is the 
maxim they follow. That is an expression 
I have heard them use on several occasions. 
In consequence they try to win the favor of 
these boards by every means possible, fair 
or foul. If they succeed they are not grate- 


ful. They simply put one over, that’s all. 


In my dealings with crooks I have often 
been impressed with their childishness. 
They are egotistic, self-satisfied, change- 
able, impulsive, often stubborn. What is 
definite and concrete makes the strongest 
appeal. Abstractions, such as the theories 
of ethics, do not take hold. 

We have to punish children in order to 
socialize them, do we not? Well, we have 
to punish criminals in the same way. 

If you would make the punishment you 
give your child effective, you must be fair, 
reasonable, deliberate, swift and sure. 

Crooks should be punished—must be 
punished. They must be punished with 
understanding. They must be punished 
swiftly, surely, unflinchingly. We cannot 
expect the same moral conduct from all 
persons, and we cannot expect that any 
rule-of-thumb method or any single for- 
mula will stop the spread of criminality or 
reform those already criminal. 

Nevertheless, the time is at hand when 
society must rouse itself for its own self- 
protection. We must recognize the crim- 
inal for what he is. Criminals must be 
taught, and it must be proved that it 
doesn’t pay to be dishonest. That’s your 
job—and it’s mine! 


But even theoretically such a | 


Character study is what is | 
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“The first time I put this new 
Airway hat on I discovered what 
ventilation means in a hat. Ona 
good hot day it sure feels fine to 
have the cool breeze working in and 
out the top of your hat.” 
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“For Cool Comfort 
rs do the trick!”’ 


circulation. of air at all times— 
fresh air aids the scalp. Every hole 
a ventilator. Airway combines light 
weight with style and durability. 
It’s our fastest selling style! 


Airways come in a variety of pop- 
ular models for all the family. Ask 
your dealer. 


Dealers with incomplete. stocks 
should prepare for the big summer 
demand by writing to us now. 
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the relation of your feet to you 


dermined. You can’t concentrate on you 
work—the pain won’t let you! 


GRIPPER SHOES—how snugly they fi 


GRIPPER SHOES. 


If a Ground Gripper Store is not conven- 
tently accessible, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE COo., INC. 
90 Linden Park St., 


Know About Your Feet.’? It reveals facts of vital interest. 


(;round (Jripper 
SHOES =~ 32 tomigeae 
Jor Men Women and Children 


Up to 50% Profits 


GE: COURSE you know that the things 
which make the biggest hit with most 
of us are the things which are high in qual- 
ity and low in price. In the publishing 
field there’s no more striking example than 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, $2 a year 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, $1 a year 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, $1 for 3 years 


The men and women who represent 
these publications have discovered 
that greater profits are possible be- 
cause the high quality and low prices 
make for more and easier sales. 


In either event, they receive up to 
50% profits, which figure up to $1.50 
or more for an odd hour; UP tO $25 to 
$100 a week for full time. 


Haven't you a little time that you'd 


Some of these folks sell us only an like to exchange for cash? Then Ph 
hour or so now and then; others find simply send the coupon for all the (¥ 
it profitable to give us all their time. — details 


AN OFFER like this 
looked good to Mr. 
William C. Miller of 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
355 Independence Square 


New York, some years Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
4gO, So he sent us a cou- \ Up to 50% profits: look good to me. Tell 
pon. Though he is regu- me all about your offer. 


larly employed daily, his 
spare time “between 
alarm clock and curfew’’ 
has brought him from 
$3 to $4 extra, 
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Cant Stand the Gaff 
of an CS Hour Day! 


OW is the time to face the fact of 


job. If your arches are blistery and 
puffed up, your personal efficiency is un- 


Discover what a comfort are GROUND 


the natural shape of the foot—strength- 
ening the arches, reviving your circula- 
tion—increasing your health and vigor. 
Your feet are mighty important. Don’t 
neglect them. Regain your youthful en- 
ergy by wearing a pair of these sensible, 
flexible arch, stylish, refined GROUND 


Boston, Mass. 
We'll be glad to send you a free copy of our book “What You Should 
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t 
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There are no answers to these questions, 
and there won’t be—until some big fellow 
comes forward with a balance sheet. But 
in the meantime we can get a pretty good 
slant on some of the costs and hazards of 
the game. Let us construct a composite pic- 
ture of a model bootleg organization. We 
have decided, let us say, to go into the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and selling Scotch 
whisky. That sounds simple, but it is 
really quite complicated. The heart of the 
business lies in the American cooking plant, 
but the soul-of it lies overseas. We intend 
to control every stage of'the enterprise from 
the time the day-old German-made Scotch 
leaves the other side until it mingles with 
our domestic renatured alcohol and is sold 
to the public. 

Our first concern is to hire a good lawyer. 
He will keep us out of jail, probably, and he 
will advise us on our foreign contracts and 
charter parties, so that we shall know when 
it is safe to welch on some shipment that 
has gone wrong. If he can establish certain 
rather delicate banking relations, so much 
the better. In any case, he will arrange with 
a bonding company so that he may bail out 
any of our assistant crooks and henchmen 
who happen to run afoul of the law in line 
of duty. Also he will tell us who, where, 
how and how much to bribe; so that we 
won’t waste a grand on some petty official 


| when a cigar and a case of third rail would 


have done the trick. And he will settle all 


| financial disputes among the members of 


our mob by taking the money himself. 
Now we are all set and rarin’ to go. 
Our business divides itself naturally into 


| four main departments: Foreign buying, 
| Smuggling, manufacturing, and distribut- 


ing. At the head of each of these we shall 
put a competent crook—preferably one of 
the partners. 

First, the foreign department. We select, 


| if possible, an ex-narcotic smuggler or white 


slaver, because they are generally well 
traveled and accustomed to dealing with 
people. This is the prize assignment, for 
the work is quite easy and quite safe—so 


| long as you stay out of the United States. 
| Also, your activities bring you into contact 


with some of the first families of the old 


| world—splendid old names that have ap- 


peared on many a bottle for many a year. 


Liquor Bargain Counters Abroad 


Our foreign partner’s chief job, of course, 
is to buy Scotch whisky and malt. In 
order to preserve appearances, he may 
spend a little time in England and Scot- 
land. Now and then he will actually buy a 
hundred thousand or so cases of export 
rotgut that’s too rank to sell in the British 
Isles; and for this he may pay as high as 


five or six dollars a case f. 0. b. rum steamer, 


But his best markets are the bargain- 
counter ports of the North Sea. Here 
substitution is an-exact science. They’ll 
compound you any known brand of spirits 
while you wait. They’ll sell you Scotch 
malt that is 15 per cent stronger than genu- 
ine Islay—concentrated extract of Seotch 
whisky. They’ll furnish you any kind of 
liquor, except good liquor, in any quantity 
and in any packages you may choose— 
bottled for the case trade, sacked for the 
speed boats, barreled or kegged for steamer 
smuggling. They'll put Belgian alcohol or 
Scotch malt in tins and imbed it in barrels 
of cement or cases of machinery. They’ll do 
anything and everything imitative that the 
wiliest Oriental could think of, and they’ll 
do it faithfully and quickly and cheaply. 

But our foreign representative has other 
things to do besides buying. It’s up to him 
to keep the home organization supplied 
with liquor at such times and in such 
quantities as its manufacturing needs call 
for. In other words, he must be prepared to 
produce liquor at a few weeks’ notice at any) 
given smuggling point—whether it’s Can- 
ada or Mexico or a high-seas hovering 
position off the American coast. 
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This means arranging charter | 
negotiating with owners and cap 
tramp steamers, hiring supercargoe 
on. He may have to buy his stuff 
in Europe, hire his own steamer 9) 
the entire risk from the start. i} 
costs money. The better method 
we'll credit him with, since we are | 
an ideal organization—is to go ii 
count with the foreign sellers, pay, 
so much a case when the goods |e 
steamer. Better still, to take the | 
owners in on the deal and split th 
profits three ways. In this case ty, 
cargoes will ride the shipment, on 
senting. the whisky sellers and ( 
buyers. The captain represents the; 
owners, and it’s up to him to get hi 
for every case that goes over the si) 

There are any number of variat) 
these methods; and each hasits adya 
If we are smuggling overland, it 
better to buy our stuff outright in| 
and ship straight through to the ju. 
off place in Canada or Mexico, If | 
transshipping to small boats run 
through the Coast Guard, it will ; 
best to finance the whole adventui 
selves—provided we have plenty o 
and provided the weather is fair. 


F.O.B.the Beach 


The great advantage of having the{ 
sellers and the steamer people go jo 
count is that they share the loss ! 
weather or an active Coast Guard mi 
impossible to get rid of a cargo. 7 
many a steamer that has rolled and p 
a hundred miles offshore while a des. 
stood by and smiled, and the profits 
dled. An ocean steamer can eat its 
off on Rum Row faster than the most 
pered race horse that ever lived. 

Now in the old days, rum runnin 
a hit-or-miss affair. All the fly-by: 
tramp steamers in the world used toy 
and wheeze their way across the ocea 
take position on Rum Row, loaded 
guards with liquor. They lay three | 
out and sold it over the side—one cas | 
thousand. In other words, the big y 
salers sold their stuff at sea to all 
sundry who came alongside, and the mi 
men rum runners landed the stuff anc 
it on the sand or trucked it inland t| 
selves. The game was in distinct part 
under separate managements, | 

Then came the treaties which pushe | 
big boats far out to sea. The Coast G 
followed and began to harry them 
hurry them, and the shore boats coul 
follow. Bigger, faster craft were req! 
for offshore work, and the steamers t| 
selves were loath to cross the Atlantic 
less they knew just where and to w. 
they were going to sell their cargoes. 
the big fellows on shore, to insure a st! 
supply for the increasing demands of 
primary markets and their cutting ple 
were forced to organize their own flee! 
seagoing speed boats. From that it w 
natural step to charter their own steal 
to bring the supply over. 

International rum rings have not gr 
overnight any more than Standard Oilg 
overnight from a pipe-line company | 
world colossus. Just as there are it) 
pendent oil companies, so there are a 
pendent booties who specializein the vari 
branches. Some are rum runners pure « 
simple, who buy their stuff from steame 
schooner and sell it on the beach; some | 
no more than smuggling freighters, pal! 
landing royalty of so much a case. 
shore there are the independents, big ¢ 
little, the men who run fake denaturing ¢ 
manufacturing plants as a cover for th 
real business of diverting industrial — 
cohol into the bootleg trade. There ‘ 
cleaning-plant men and_ bottlers, la 
makers and truckers, salesmen, chem! 
and guerrillas. 
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Continued from Page 170) 
broad sense, therefore, everyone 
ages in gainful violation of the’ 
tmth Amendment is a bootlegger. 
o immediate concern is to show the 
ration of these specialists when they 
.en coérdinated into one of those 
eective criminal combinations known 
, ternational rum ring. So let us get 
our foreign buyer. 
e assume that he knows his business, 
fit the big boss in New York can 
#n an adequate supply at about any 
wants to smuggle it in. Our ring 
s ough stored-up whisky in Canada 
{| West Indies to last those combined 


ites ten years. A liquor-laden tramp © 


yng along a hundred miles east of 
and Light. So far no overt act has 
mplace and no crime has been com- 


h 
naow the big boss wants a lot of stuff 
athe holiday trade and he wants it 
i, But first of all he wants that 
nr unloaded and sent about her busi- 
_ she carries a mixed Christmas cargo, 
wng 22,000 gallons of malt which is 
J;needed by two of our largest cutting 
It is at this point that our organ- 
juggling department begins to func- 


es 
i head of that department is, let us 
-(vp’n Ben, a seafaring renegade with a 
ebf executive ability, a flair for bribery 
first-hand acquaintance with the 
efront underworld. Cap’n Ben pro- 
iso get busy. 
faas a big cargo to get ashore, so he is 
iy no chances. He calls up the chief of 
iselligence service to see if they have 
-ype on the Coast Guard. If there is 
- al uncertainty on this point, he will 
boly send out a reconnaissance plane 
sblish direct liaison with his steamer. 
Mn he decides just how many and 
aoats of his contact fleet he can spare 
ie job. To each captain he sends a 
a, giving the big ship’s position and 
tiz the time and place where the speed 
trill be expected to land her stuff. The 
sian also receives an O. S. O.—which 
ns for over-side order—and which is 
nl by the big boss himself. This order 
igor the amount of liquor assigned to 
articular boat and is honored by the 
argo on the steamer. 


Destroyers of Rum Trade 


[fll goes well, if the contact boats make 
s eamer at nicely timed intervals, she 
abe deboozed and on her way with 
mly more than a night’s hard work— 
n weather and Coast Guard permitting. 
‘ich contact boat comes alongside she 
xifies herself and presents her O. S. O. 
liquor is put aboard in kegs or cases or 
el or cans and carefully checked by the 
Zier supercargo and the receiving skip- 
r.The speed boat clears away and makes 
r iore, 

lually she has no trouble. She has 
@ enough to outfoot anything that 
a; Sam owns—except the destroyers 
eselves—and she draws so little she 
num over a morning meadow if there is a 
‘ay dew on it. She can take refuge in a 
Osand inlets and bays and coves where 
) overnment boat can follow. Unless 
€ actually intercepted and stopped by 
itre, it’s a common everyday cinch to 
tway. Then there’s nothing left but to 
lid on the beach or at some old dock, 
léhe stuff into touring cars and send it 
13 way to our cutting plants. 

lt if things do not go well, if a destroyer 
228 In sight while the runners are along- 
dithe mother ship, then the little boats 
A to scatter with what they have got, 
hb the steamer looks sullen and prays 
t nasty black night to lose her escort 
or you can’t do business with a de- 
Ter, If the destroyer won’t be shaken 
she profit is likely to run out of that 
aicular voyage like sand through an 
Oiglass. The government vessel can’t 
\Ufere out there on the high seas, to be 
41 but she can radio in to her base and 
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describe every last runner that loads and 
leaves the steamer. Then the Coast Guard 
patrols will be sicked onto the incoming 
speed boats. This means dodging and 
chasing and shooting and capturing and all 
the other time-and-money-wasting eventu- 
alities which Cap’n Ben prefers to avoid. 
It is at this stage of the journey that 
most of the losses occur in Cap’n Ben’s 
department. The Cap’n Bens of the busi- 


ness operate on all our sea fronts—the | 


Atlantic, the Pacific, the Gulf and the 


Great Lakes. They meet varying conditions | 


with varying tactics. They minimize losses | 


by using a large number of small boats | 


rather than a few large ones—a principle 
which they took over from the latter-day 


inland practice of using a lot of battered-up | 
touring cars instead of a few big trucks. | 
Their offensive weapons are speed, secrecy | 


and bribery, coupled with ingenious adapt- 
ability to local conditions. 

There is one section of the coast, for 
instance, where the native runner is too 
poor or too proud to use power boats, and 
where they run a lot of booze in small sail- 
boats. These little open sloops carry a 


deckload only, and of course they can be | 


readily overhauled even by a lumbering tub 


of a 75-foot patrol boat. Thesailboat tactics | 


are wholly defensive; they can’t run away 
and they can’t fight. They must get rid of 
their cargo and destroy the evidence. But 
that is an expensive thing to do, especially 
for a poor bottle fisherman who is hard put 
to it to meet the payments on his car. 


Salting it Down 


So these gentle fisher folk have developed 
a neat little method of losing their deck- 
loads. The load is not stacked piece by 


piece, but every twenty or so cases or sacks | 
are loosely enveloped in a rope net, gathered 


together like a gigantic bag such as steam- 
ers use to lower trunks into the hold. Each 


of these great rope bags has a very long line | 


secured to it; and at the end of the long | 


line is a big white lobster buoy plus a heavy | 


bag of rock’salt to sink the buoy. 
If a C. G. cutter shows up and gives 


chase, the gentle fisher folk just naturally | 
jettison the entire cargo, and each great | 
bag sinks to the bottom—lobster buoy, rock | 


salt and all. The C. G. cutter runs along- 
side and looks the sloop over with bitter 
disgust—which marks the end of a per- 
fectly useless day for law enforcement. 
And then—a few days later—back comes 
the gentle fisherman. By this time the 
heavy rock salt has dissolved, and the 
pretty white buoys have come to the sur- 
face and are bobbing merrily amid the 
whitecaps. The big bags are hauled up 
from the bottom and the interrupted voy- 
age is resumed, to the greater profit of all 
concerned. 

But back again to Cap’n Ben. We left 
him unloading his steamer. He made a hit 
with every one of his loading boats except 
the Wasplite, which ran aground and was 
picked up by a patrol boat. The Wasplite 


is the hoodoo boat of our outfit. She is the | 


fastest thing we have, cost us over $80,000, 
triple-armored engines and big cargo ca- 
pacity. 

But she’s always being capturéd. Of 
course she doesn’t stay captured, because 
our obliging laws and courts make it a 
simple matter to bond her out and have 


her back at work in a few days. But it’s | 


annoying, because Cap’n Ben needs her for 
some Nova Scotia schooners which are due 
at the end of the week. 

Now our particular rum ring has been a 
pioneer in the use of schooners. Just as we 
were the first to adopt the touring-car 
method of land transport, so we were the 
first to break away from this costly and cum- 
bersome steamer business. Our steamers 
still come from the other side, but they 
dock sedately and lawfully outside of the 
United States, though within a few days’ 
sailing distance of any given point of our 
coasts. There’s many a Nova Scotian and 
down-east Yankee who will some day re- 
turn reluctantly to the winter’s work on the 


Georges and the Grand Banks. No need to | 
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Telephone line over the Rocky Mountains 


leaden a = ae 


witness 


The 


of 


: 


Telephone 


Spanninc the country, under 
rivers, across prairies and over 
mountain ranges, the telephone 
builders have carried the electric 
wires of their communication net- 
work. Half a century ago the 
nation’s telephone plant was a 
few hundred feet of wire and 
two crude instruments. The 
only builder was Thomas A. 
Watson, Dr. Bell’s assistant. 


It was a small beginning, but 
the work then started will never 
cease. In 50 years many million 
miles of wire have been strung, 
many million telephones have 


been installed, and all over the 
country are buildings with switch- 
boards and the complicated ap- 
paratus for connecting each tele- 
phone with any other. The 
telephone’s builders have been 
many and their lives have been 
rich in romantic adventure and 
unselfish devotion to the service. 


Telephone builders are still ex- 
tending and rebuilding the tele- 
phone plant. A million dollars a 
day are being expended in the 
Bell System in construction 
work to provide for the nation’s 
growing needs. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ComPANIES 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


Wash Your Car Easily, Quickly with 


Wash~Rite Auto Mop. 


Just attach to hose. Water flows through 
mop, flushing dirt away instantly. Can- 
not wet upholstery or injure paint. No 
more stooping, dipping, wringing. Saves 
time, money, clothes—and it’s fun. At 
your dealer's or send $1.50 and Wash- 
Rite will be sent postpaid. Wash-Rite 
Auto Mop Co., Dept. 14-P, St. Louis, Mo. 
proposition 


NAIL CLIPPERS 


=e 

Neat Men and Women 
In business and social life, 
carry a Gem at all times, 
to keep fingernails trim 
and clean. Repairs hang- 
nails and broken edges, 
easily and quickly. Gem 
50c, Gem Jr. 35c. 

THE H. C. COOK CO. 


Ansonia, Conn, 


» af 5,000,000 
MUSIC LOVERS 


To save money by demanding “Music for the Mil- 
lion” and “De-Luxe”’ collections of standard music 
for piano, violin, saxophone, ukelele, etc. All good 
music stores carry them. Illustrated catalog free. 
Dealers, write for tested sales plan. 

1140 Broadway 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. New York city 


Wanted a Year Man 


To earn over $100 weekly on our liberal cash 
4 commission basis as local representative for 
nationally known lines of Commercial, Profes- 
sional, Social and Wedding Stationery also 
individually monogrammed personal and busi- 
ness Christmas Greeting Cards. Send references 
and apply for territory at once to Dept. A. 
The Process Engraving Company ~ 

(INCORPORATED). ° ee Wires Sati Bey 


Crawford Ave. at 18th Street 


“Chicago, I 


lots of them, earn up to $2 an hour 
for spare time. No experience 
needed. No investment but 
a postage stamp—for 


a 


2” Town 


A Word to Women— 


Some of our biggest subscription earners are 
women. Busy mothers and homemakers, ~ 


a Namen see a! ea ei: 3 
o>” Street_ 


“ The Curtis 
7 Publishing Company 
~ 390 Independence Square 

o Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ao What is your cash offer? 


mailing the coupon. os 


7” State 
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Can You Afford to Pass Up 
This Cash Offer? may 


BS aes you have all the money you 
want youcan’t. For we will pay you 
liberally in cash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money—to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 
In One Month 


Right now many local subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
single month. The commissions and 
bonus that we pay them will enable 
them easily to hold this average 
throughout the entire year. And 
one hundred extra dollars, 
earned during your first 
month’s trial, would 
be starting right, > 
wouldn’t it? 


No experience—Yet 
He Earned $98.90 -' 
His First Month. 


- Harry E. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, began work about the 
middle of October,’1914. By the 
end ‘of November he had earned 
$98.90—and he ‘has had easy 


' extra dollars every year since. 


Publishing 
Company 


391 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Supplies, Equipment, Instruction 
Without Charge 


You need not invest a penny. We tell you 
HOW to make money, supply everything 
you need to do it, and pay cash from the 
moment you begin work. A two-cent 
stamp brings our big cash offer—no 
obligation involved. ‘ 


Name____ 


Street____ 


Town State 


acool powerful 


FORD 7” hottest 
weather 


under 
h 


=HASTINGS-> 
NIMS PUMP 


Get Yours While Your Ford Is New 
and Keep It New! 


the name 


Any new car is stiff and tends to overheat. Overheating $ ‘ é 
means friction and wear. A Hastings-Nims pump on your a 2 ed 
new Ford will by prevention of overheating reduce this 
wear and with it you are assured a cool, comfortable, full- 
powered car at all times. Frequent refilling of radiator be- BI C iY C L E Ss 
comes a thing of the past. Repair bills are reduced. In 


winter freezing is retarded. J 
One model fits all Fords. It does not alter or impede 
regular cooling system- -Just speeds up circulation. 


Standard of quality for 40 
years. Without equal for easy 


Installation is a simple 15 minute job. Anyone can pedaling, comfort, strength, 
make installation by following directions accompanying =e . 
pump. Fits and looks like standard equipment—is as well lasting quality and good looks. 
made and will last as long as the car itself. Frame and fork of high car- 
A Large Size for Fordsons bon seamless steel tubing. 
In principle and in efficiency the Hastings-Nims Pump for Fordson c = 
Tractors is the same as the model for Fords, enlarged to handle a Vital parts drop forged. 
larger job. Thousands are in use on Fords and Fordsons giving real Models for men and women, 


results, e 
Model for all Ford cars and trucks $5.00 (In Canada $7.00) 
Model for Fordson Tractors ... $15.00 (In Canada $20.00) 

At your dealer's or furnished direct on receipt of price. 


Hastings Oil Circulating Piston Rings 
Have made a friend of every user. They end motor smoking, 
¥ excess carbon and make your motor run smoothly by return- 
i ing surplus oil to crankcase. Your garage man knows their 
|| value and will make installation. 
ij Each Hastings Oil Circulating and Dubl-Test Piston Ring 
is tested in a solid ring gauge for roundness and size, 


boys and girls. Write for color 
Catalog “B.” 


VELOCIPEDES 


Same materials, same workmanship, 
same ruggedness, comfort, and good 
looks, as the Iver Johnson Bicycle. 


Individually inspected for flatness, thickness and tension, Made in three sizes for little boys and 
Special complete sets for Fords. gitls. Write for handsomely colored 
Oil Circulating Rings, each . . . . $ .50 66 »» 
Dubl-Test Rings, each... | | | $ 25, Catalog “B. 


Hastings Real Glass 

Windows for All Ford Cars 
Fords, old or new, benefit by replacing rear 
curtain celluloid with Hastings Real Glass 
Windows. Keep out wind, dust and rain, g 
'Give clear vision. Easily put on. Ove 
2,000,000 sold. At your accessory dealer's 

Set of one or two - $ .80 

Look for the name on the frame. , 

(Dealers: Write for complete information on Hastings Products] 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO.., Hastings, Mich. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


7 RiverSt.,Fitchburg, 
Mass.; New York, 151 
Chambers St.; Chi- 
cago, 108 W. Lake 
Street; San Francisco, 
717 Market St. . 


dilate here on the number of American- 
owned coasting vessels which fly a foreign 
flag; and no need to comment on the flimsy 
fiction under which these sturdy ships clear 
from our neighbors’ shores with rum cargoes 
officially destined for distant lands, only to 
return in ballast in a few days. 

All this must be set to the credit of our 
Cap’n Ben and his. kind. Our: ring still 


needs its advanced ocean bases, but a fleet, 


of schooners, costing from $5,000 to $20,000 
each, ‘is far’-better and: cheaper and more 
mobile than-a few great steamers. The true 
Rum ‘Row, the great enemy ammunition 
dump, was first:pushed out to sea, and then 
clean off the seas—and onto the lands of our 
many. neighbors. . : 

So it is that nowadays our department of 
smuggling always has a few schooner loads: 
in the:offing when we call on them. The 
schooners come and go from the same am-. 
munition dumps to the same sea positions. 
They stand in as close to shore as the law 
allows—which is one hour’s steaming: for 
the small boats—and they come to know 
the neighborhood intimately. 

The: actual technic of running liquor 
from hovering schooners is just the same as 
from:a steamer, only it is easier. It takes 
one Coast Guard vessel to watch one smug- 
gler, big or little. : 

Therefore, if you put the equivalent of 
one steamer load into half a dozen well- 
separated smallschooners, you immediately 
divide your espionage and: your danger of 
capture by six. Bae SE ehh © 

The point of greatest danger for our land- 
ing boats is the Coast Guard cordon. Once 
past that, the actual getting ashore is 
easy. We can dodge into shoal-water 


| creeks and inlets and bayous, and no one 
_ can follow. We can change our landing 


places almost at will. Then the lonely road 
and the waiting cars with no cushions in the 
back seats, and the stuff is on its way tothe 


_ cutting plant, and Cap’n Ben’s work is 


done. 

Our third main department is the manu- 
facturing department. No need to go into 
this at length, because the details of its 
operation have been discussed in earlier ar- 
ticles. It isenough to remind our readers 
that this highly organized section of our 
business includes the alcohol-diversion divi- 
sion, the cleaning-and-cutting-plants divi- 
sion, the box-and-bottle-works section, and 
the bureau of criminal engraving and 
printing. 


Chain-Store Speak:-Easies 


The manufacturing department is an im- 
portant one, and the big boss himself keeps 
in close touch with it. But he has some 
highly skilled technicians under him as sec- 
tion chiefs. The consulting chemist of the 
cooking-plants division, for instance, is a 
young German scientist who always man- 
ages to keep about three jumps ahead of 
Uncle Sam’s laboratory men. He has suc- 
ceeded in redistilling several of the com- 
pletely denatured alcohol formulas. He can 
take the poison out faster than the Govern- 
ment can put it in—or take out enough of 
it to pass the usual superficial tests. He can 
blend a little whisky and a lot of denatured 
alcohol so cunningly that only the optic 
nerve and the kidneys will ever notice it— 
and that not until long afterward. He can 
take a hundred cases from Cap’n Ben and 
turn over to the distributing department a 
thousand cases of market Scotch. 

Our distributing department has also 
been discussed in an earlier article. The 
only new development in that field is the 
bootleg finance section which we estab- 
lished over a year ago. This section has 
financed over 300 speak-easies in our imme- 
diate vicinity. It will set up in business any 
bright young fellow with a good prison rec- 
ord and a reputation for sobriety. It will 
supply liquor, fixtures and a certain amount 
of protection. On occasion, and especially 
if you are an old and trusted customer, it 
will furnish money for bribery, shakedowns 
and bail. l| 

All that it asks in return is that you sell | | 
only our liquor and at our price. | 


‘June 1; 


When prohibition was young we 
smuggle whisky and sell it direct 
consumer. But after the floodga: 
dustrial aleohol were opened to us 
to create our own markets and our 
lets, just as the breweries used ( 
their subsidized saloons. So that; 

a really big bootleg ring, we coul 
exist without our hand-nursed speal 
»than could a really big tobaceo , 
exist-without its corner cigar g 

. It is the chain-store speak 


As for the retail selling and 

is no particular mystery abo 
salesmen. solicit business in | 
taking orders by mail, by tele , 
person. They deliver by tourin 

ing up,at one of the branch store i 
making their rounds just as do #] 

of a milk route. We usually | 
night; of course; but we will 
dozen cases for you at the corn 
Avenue and Forty-second §; 
noon hour if you really want it. Our! 
is service, and our slogan is: | 

the Eighteenth Amendment. —_—_ 


Uncle Sam Against the 


So much for the four main d ) 
of our model ring. There are two 0 
activities which supplement and coor 
the work of all other departments, 
are bribery and espionage, wit | 
organized bootlegging could not xis 
day. is 

‘ But let’s describe it in terms of ou| 
bootleg ring. As chief of the 2 
section we select some not ov fi 
jailbird with a wide acquaintance a 
crooks and politicians. The man mus 
imagination, leadership and an u 
of moral sense. 2 a 

Now the primary function of 
secret service is identical with th: 
ful organization—to gather informati 
to the plans and operations of the 
which in this case is the United States 
ernment. This involves a close wat 
prohibition personnel, including ak 
edge of the assignments and moveme! 
individual officials and under-co' 

But bootie intelligence work is. 
more diversified than a similar je 
side of the law. Its main busines 
have seen, is counter-espionage, | 
specialized subsections devoted oe 
work and corruption. The guerrilla 
are direct-action guys—gunmen, g A 
and snowbirds. They drive truck 
supply covering-car squads for inte u 
shipments, they furnish strong-arm és| 
for higher-ups in the bootleg ring, the 
plain and fancy shadow work and trai 
They do all the rough-and-ready murde 
of spies and squawkers, and a little ol 
finer forms of intimidation and blackt 
ing. They act as liaison agents, headq 
ters runners and messengers in gen 
They perform all the usual underworld 
jobs. The worst of them go wrong and 
bumped off. The best of them gradi 
into espionage. A 

The knowledge that the underworld 
of government activities is something 
tonishing. Officials leave Washington’ 
their destination is known before the ti 
pulls out of Baltimore. The names 
posts of duty of supposed under-cover! 
are known almost as soon as the appo 
ments are made. el 

And so it goes—Uncle Sam against | 
booties. Uncle.Sam with a few thousi| 
men, mostly Americans, mostly underp) 
and sometimes sorely tempted; and on 
other side thousands of foreign-born 
inals, abetted and condoned by hundi 
thousands of citizens to whose appe 
they pander. A curious fight—a regim' 
against an army; an army bound by’ 
rules of warfare, but which includes am¢ 
its weapons all the more ruthless forms 
corruption: Bribery, extortion and | 
mail. But of that, more hereafter. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a pape 
articles by Mr. Green. The next will appear 
early issue. Pa 
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s eep 
EF your home 
young 


THOROUGH cleaning means 

more than a fresh home today. 
It means a fresh home years from 
today. Furniture, rugs, moldings 
cleaned with the thoroughness of Pre- 
-mier Duplex double action keep their 
youth through the years. 


Double action gets double results. 
At cleans and beautifies. The motor- 
driven brush brushes up the nap to 
newness. It snatches off threads, roots 
out grit. And with the help of 
strong suction, it draws out ‘aul the 
discoloring dirt. 


And the Premier Duplex keeps tts 
youthful efficiency for a lifetime. Its 
motor and brush, equipped with lu- 2 : 
bricant-packed ball bearings, need no ok a fie 
oiling. They are built for long years ~ ae : ° | 
of cleaning, freshening, restoring! 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INc. 
Dept. 506 Cleveland, Ohio. 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Lid., 
: General Offices, Toronto. 
Sold over the entire world, outside of the U.S. and 
Canada by the International General Electric Co., 
Inc., Schenectady, New York, ae 
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Studio Piano 


R 


The Poets’ Corn 


The Harvester 


HE sere wind, the drear wind; 
The sickle wind that blows 
Across the blooming sun fields 
And down the valley goes! 
I do not like the sere wind, 
The harbinger of snows, 
The Harvester who reaps low 
The beauty of the rose. 


The bright sun, the good sun; 
And yesterday was fair; 

The summertime it called me 
And beauty nodded there ; 

The sickle wind went by me; 
It rode upon the air 

And left the day a gray thing 
With silver in its hair. 


The wild rose, the wild rose, 
That smiled to me at dawn, 


June } 


Ah, sere wind, the drear wind, 
The harbinger of snows! 

The dear things I loved so— 
Tell me where beauty goes! 

The sickle wind it mocks me 
And down the valley blows— 

The Harvester who leaves me 
The ashes of a rose. 


—Lowell Otus f 


A Prayer 


fies for you, and yet I do not fr 
In words the thousand wishes of m, 

It is a prayer only to speak your nan 
To think of you when we are far api 
God has not need of words. He hearso 
And though my lips are mute, It 
head, | 
And know He leans te listen from ab 
And understand the things that aren 
For love is prayer—and so my prayers, 


A wonderful little piano 


that’s amazingly small 
and inexpensive 
OU’LL be astonished 


to know that the di- 
minutive Wurlitzer Studio 
Piano is only three feet, 
eight inches high. And it 
is but shghtly wider than 
its standard keyboard. 


strument better suited for’ 
small homes, summer cot- 
tages, studios, apartments 
or scores of places where 
plano roomisa real problem! 


And can you think of a 
greater boon to tens of 
thousands than a price 
that puts this piano within 
easy reach! Its price is only 
$295 and up. You can have 
it with Player action for 
as little as $445, There’s 
also the Studio 
Grand at $625. 
Prices, ?.f 0. 5b. 
Factory. 


Yet, from this dainty, com- 
pact little instrument comes 
a rich resonance you’d ex- 
pect to find only in much 
larger and much more 
costly pianos. It has the 
same _ enduring, 
bell-like quality 
of tone that has 
made Wurlitzer 
they chioicesafl 
music lovers 
for more than a 
hundred years. 


See and hear the 
Studio Piano at 
Peal 
your Wurlitzer 
dealers: S¥nu 
can buy on easy 
terms. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 720 H’. 42nd St. PHILADELPHIA, 1037 Chestnut St, + BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
CLEVELAND, 7077 Euclid Ave. + CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. +» CINCINNATI, 727 E. Fourth St, 
ST. LOUIS, 7006 Olive St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. « LOS ANGELES, 874 S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


Can you con- 
ceive. of vanisin= 


PIANOS ORGANS HARPS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


With red lips and soft eyes— 
Where has that beauty gone? 
The wild rose that drooped low 
| To feel the sickle drawn, 
Then smiled no more to me when 
The Harvester went on. 
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Mount upward unto Him eternally 
They are not many, and they are not . 
All are as one that ever seems to be, 
Thus do I pray for you, and cannot s 
When I begin, or when I cease, to pra 
—Mary Dizon The 
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ave you tried 


fon Ami 


CAKE OR POWDER 


for white shoes A 


‘As white and fresh as new!” 


(hat’s what you'll say, with a smile, 
yen you've tried Bon Ami for all 
ds of white shoes, except kid. 

just apply the Bon Ami—Cake or 
Pwder—with a well moistened brush. 
hen it dries, dust off with a dry cloth. 
Sound-in dirt, every spot and grass 
tin, gone: with never a trace left. 
fr Bon Ami cleans the fabric, does 
not leave your shoes 
pasty-looking. 

Everyone knows 
Bon Ami lightens 
housework. There’s 
the soft, scratchless 
Powder in the easy- 
to-sprinkle can that 
' women like so well 
for bathtubs, for cleaning the 
me nickel bathtub and tiling, 
tfrigerator and the like. 


And for making windows and mirrors 

sarkle most housewives have already 
(scovered that nothing can equal Bon 
imi Cake. Then too, the Cake is so 
onyenient and economical for all the 
tle tasks. 


Both forms of Bon 
Ami contain the ro”) 
same magic ingredi- 
ents that blot up 
dirt without hard 
scrubbing. Neither 
form harms the sur- 
face it cleans—nor 
reddens or roughens the hands. With 
both of these “‘partners in cleanliness” 
you can most readily cover every 
cleaning and polishing need! 


Principal uses of 
BonAmi 


~ for cleaning and polishing» 


REFRIGERATORS 
FINE KITCHEN UTENSILS 
WHITE WOODWORK WINDOWS 
GLASS BAKING DISHES MIRRORS 
ALUMINUM WARE 
BATHTUBS TILING 
WHITE SHOES THE HANDS 
BRASS COPPER TIN AND 
NICKEL WARE 
CONGOLEUM FLOOR-COVERINGS 


} ‘Hasn't 
Scratched 


Cake or Powder 


most housewlves Use Loth 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK _ /n Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


This is the Sunkist Demonstration Store, on the 
Boardwalk at Atlantic City, operated by the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. Here over 
Fourth of July, last year, 10,306 patrons were 
served orangeades and lemonades. From April first 
to November first 269,047 people purchased fresh 
fruit orange and lemon drinks at this store, 


He Says “Califo 


“Orange juice? Yes, Sir. We use 
California oranges because they are 
richer in the soluble solids that give to 
orange juice its zest and flavor and 
most of its healthfulness. 


“‘Vitamines too—rich in them, yes, 
SIR! These are the qualities that 


make California orange juice both 
good and good for you. 


“You can’t go wrong on this drink. 


“And you know you’re getting it 
Sresh and unadulterated when you see 
it prepared with the Sunkist Fruit Juice 


Extractor.’’ 


rnia for Flavor” 


' California Orang. 
Richest Juice, 
Finest Flavor 


California Sunkist Oranges 


Uniformly Good 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Dept. 106, Los Angeles, California, 


Please send me information relative to your unusual cost-price offer on the 
electrically operated Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractor. 


I operate a hotel, restaurant, cafeteria, hospital, club, soda fountain, or 
want it for private home. (Underline what wanted for) 


today. 


ee ee se ee ee 


Los Angeles, California 


For the same reasons, California Sunkist 
Oranges are the best for use at home. 


All first class dealers sell them. Order them 


Ca.irornia Fruir Growers EXCHANGE 
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Two unfailing Summer favorites 
Are they helping to make your kitchen hours shorte 


PEACHES PINEAPPLE 


-all prepared and ready A cool, refreshing fruit — 
for use in scores of ideal for salads, sherbets, 
simple treats | ices and drinks 


One of the finest fruits you can serve! 

Yet good as Det Monte Sliced Peaches are, 
there’s one thing about them even better. And 
that’s their convenience in hot-weather meals. 
Without a bit of fuss or bother, they add 


A summer food—if there ever was one! 

The very taste of pineapple is cool and re- 
freshing. And its ease of service makes it even 
more welcome these warm-weather days. 


(ab Send for special Just see that you get De-Monre! It’s crushed 
new variety in scores of simple ways. Sie apenas pineapple at its best—mellow, luscious and 
And always the same high quality —no mat- Crushed oes juicy —with all the natural sweetness and fla- 
epee ple. Free. ress £ : : 
ter when or where you buy. Denbcinentrso. vor of perfectly ripened fruit. 
California Packing 


Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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pUSCAL reconstruction in Europe is some- 

what analogous to the reorganization of a 
| 5 : ‘ ree 

/ large industrial corporation, heavily in- 

_ volved after a severe crisis. In each case 

i necessary 

alance the 

@t, to fund 

efloating in- 

bidness, and to 
tia new capital 
der both to 

y obligations 

yi: cannot be 

red and to 

al internal im- 

o»ments which 

limerease pro- 
ve capacity. 
arope is find- 

g necessary to 
eje outside cap- 
alvith which to 
ovanize her in- 
uiries. While 
i capital is 
viable in this 
ontry, the 
rted States 
o2rmment has 
isted that loans 
12 not be made 
) hose govern- 
iets which have 
tid to fund or 
srusly to enter 
it negotiations 
whe funding of 
hilebts owed by 
hiatothe United 
ties. 

arly in the year 
9}, after much 
Osideration, it 
ve decided that 
as contrary to 
hoest interest of 
h country to 
enit foreign governments which refused to adjust or make a reasonable effort to 
dist their debts to the United States, to finance any portion of their requirements 
viin our borders. States, municipalities and private enterprises within the foreign 
“aatry concerned were included in the prohibition, and bankers consulting the State 
Dyartment were notified that this Government objected to such financing. 

While the United States is reluctant to exert pressure by this means on any foreign 
scernment to settle its indebtedness, and while this country has every desire to see its 
‘wblus resources at work in the economic reconstruction and development of foreign 
igons, our national interest demands that our resources be not permitted to flow into 
“entries which do not honor their obligations to the United States and to its citizens. 
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The First Session of the World War Foreign Debt Commission. Left to Right: 


Representative Burton, Senator Smoot, 


The Real Owners of the Money That Went to Europe 


IS sometimes forgotten that the so-called foreign debts are in reality owed to the 

volders of Liberty Bonds. The money which was loaned by this Government to the 
A'es during the war was raised by means of taxes and from the proceeds of Liberty 
Lins, The United States Government acted merely as a banker in borrowing money 
itn private individuals for the purpose of lending it abroad. Just as the bank is 
roonsible for funds obtained in this way, and must repay them to the depositors, so 
isthe Government responsible for money borrowed, which is represented now by 
Oistanding Liberty Loans and comprises more than half the public debt of the United 
Stes. That debt must be repaid to the bondholders; and so far as payments of interest 
ail principal are not covered by remittances from the foreign debtor nations, they 
; st be met by the United States Government, which means, of course, by the American 

payers. 

Suggestions have been made, in this country and abroad, that there should be a 
Chring-house arrangement for a mutual cancellation or scaling down of the debts owed 
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by the various countries to one another. But 
such a proposal ignores the fact that in each coun- 
try the individual bondholders must be paid; and 
certainly there has been no indication, either here 
or in Europe, that 
the bondholders 
are willing to re- 
lease their respec- 
tive governments 
from the obliga- 
tion to pay the 
bonds when due. 


Trustees 


VEN Congress 

has not the 
power to cancel the 
debts so far as the 
bondholders are 
concerned. It can 
go no further than 
to release the EHu- 
ropean nations, in 
part or in whole, 
of their obligation 
to repay their in- 
debtedness to the 
United States. 
Butif Europe were 
so released, the 
United States Gov- 
ernment would 
still find itself 
obliged to pay the 
last dollar of the 
debts to the bond- 
holders; and this, 
as was pointed out 
above,would mean 
that the debts 
must be paid by 
the American tax- 
payers. 

In so far as 
questions of policy 
are involved re- 
garding the debts, it must be remembered that those in charge of a government are 
responsible for the present safety and future welfare of their own nation and its assets, 
and that, in the words of Alexander Hamilton, they ‘‘are only trustees for the happiness 
and interest of their nation, and cannot, consistently with their trust, follow the sugges- 
tions of kindness or humanity toward others, to the prejudice of their constituents.” 

We must consider, first of all, the interests of America and of the American taxpayer. 
Such concessions as are allowed in scaling down interest and adjusting payments over 
long periods of time are made primarily because the interests of this country can best 
be served by accepting half a loaf rather than none; and while we earnestly desire the 
prosperity of our friends and former Allies, we cannot be expected to determine questions 
of American governmental policy, seriously affecting the American taxpayer, on any 
other grounds than those which seem to be in line with his best interests. Governments 
cannot—and do not—prejudice the interests of their taxpayers from motives of generosity 
or altruism, any more than a trustee can give away his trust funds, regardless of how 
worthy the cause may be. 

As Hamilton said: “An individual may, on numerous occasions, meritoriously indulge 
the emotions of generosity and benevolence, not only without an eye to but even at the 
expense of his own interest. But a government can rarely, if at all, be justifiable in 
pursuing a similar course; and if it does so, ought to confine itself within much stricter 
bounds. Good offices which are indifferent to the interest of a nation performing them, 
or which are compensated by the existence or expectation of some reasonable equivalent, 
or which produce an essential good to the nation to which they are rendered, without real 
detriment to the affairs of the benefactors, prescribe perhaps the limits of national 
generosity or benevolence. It is not here meant to recommend a policy absolutely selfish 
or interested in nations, but to show that a policy regulated by their own interest, as far 
as justice and good faith permit, is, and ought to be, their prevailing one; and that either 
to ascribe to them a different principle of action, or to deduce, from the supposition of it, 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Wadsworth, 
Secretary Melton and Secretary Hoover 
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arguments for a self-denying and self-sacrificing gratitude 
on the part of a nation which may have received from 
another good offices, is to misrepresent or misconceive 
what usually are, and ought to be, the springs of national 
conduct.” 

For convenience, the foreign debts may be divided 
roughly into two classes—those representing advances 
made to carry on the war and those representing loans 
after the war for food and other relief and for the stabiliza- 
tion of Europe. Among the nations owing debts in the 
first class are Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Russia and Serbia. In the second class are debts owed by 
Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania and Greece, and the former enemy 
countries of Austria and Hungary. 

The total principal amount of foreign obligations held 
by the United States at the end of the war period was 
$10,338,058,352.20. These obligations were in general 
promissory notes, payable on demand and bearing interest 
at 5 per cent per annum. It was necessary that these 
notes be refunded by converting them into long-term 
obligations with fixed dates of maturity. Congress ac- 
cordingly established the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission and authorized it to make settlement with various 
governments upon such terms as the commission believed 
to be just, subject to the approval of Congress. 

Debt-funding agreements have been arrived at with 
Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Poland and Rumania, bringing the total which has 
been funded to date to $11,521,850,000. -The amounts 
remaining unfunded aggregate $244,000,000 consisting of 
obligations of Russia, Austria, Greece and Armenia. 


Terms Made to Fit the Debtor 


Tae commission has urged prompt settlement of the 
debts, because it is convinced that there can be no per- 
manent recovery in Europe until the interallied debts have 
been honestly and fairly adjusted. So long as the debts re- 
main unsettled, they constitute a constant source of fric- 
tion between governments. They represent an unknown 
quantity in the balance sheet of the governments con- 
cerned and have a retarding influence on the stabilization 
of currencies and on commercial relations between the 
various countries. They involve the integrity of inter- 
national obligations, and of more importance perhaps than 
the money itself is the preservation by the debtor nations 
of the sanctity of their respective obligations. 

At the same time, no nation can be required to pay an- 
other sums in excess of its capacity to pay. It was on the 
basis of capacity to pay that the settlement with Great 
Britain was negotiated in 1923; and in subsequent settle- 
ments the adjustments made with each government have 
been measured by 
the ability of the 
particular govern- 
ment to make the 
payments called for 
under the fund- 
ing agreements 
reached, Adjust- 
ment to capacity to 
pay in each instance 
has been made in 
the amount of in- 
terest to be paid 
over the period of 
the agreement. In 
other words, flexi- 
bility in debt settle- 
mentsisfoundinthe 
interest rate to be 
charged; and the 
commission has felt 
that the integrity of 
international obli- 
gations will be 
maintained if fund- 
ing agreements pro- 
vide always for re- 
payment in full of 
the principal of the 
indebtedness. 

In all the settle- 
ments which have 
been negotiated, the 
World War Foreign 
Debt Commission 
has taken into con- 
sideration the dis- 
organization of eco- 
nomiclifewhichwas 
wrought in Europe 
by the war. While 
recognizing that 
many of the debtor 
nations cannot 
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The French Debt Funding Commission. Seated at the Left Foreground—Deputy Lamoureux, 
Seated at the Right Foreground Left to Right—Ambassador Bérenger, Minist 
Daeschner. Members of the American Commission: Seated in the Rear Left to 

Melton, Under Secretary Winston, Secretary Hoover, 
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make heavy payments in the immediate future, the com- 
mission believes that the agreements reached are sound, 
because they are based upon present and future capacity 
to pay and take into account the vast recuperative powers 
of the nations concerned. 

Budget equilibrium has been reached by most of the 
European nations, with some very important exceptions. 
Most of the foreign debts owed to America have been 
funded and the flotation of foreign loans by private bank- 
ers has become a common occurrence in our money mar- 
ket. In most of the larger countries of Europe, including 
Germany, substantial progress has been made in the 
stabilization of the currency, so that fiscal reconstruction 
is at last in sight. 

We are finding that such reconstruction has a direct 
bearing on our own prosperity and that the average Amer- 
ican has a material interest in seeing that stabilization in 
Europe is promptly effected. Though the settlement of the 
foreign debts opens the American money markets to those 
countries seeking loans here, the American Debt Com- 
mission has not recommended settlement of the debts to 
profit those who wish to loan money abroad. It is possible, 
since any payment necessarily involves a strain on the 
debtor country, that the insistence on impossible terms 
which would justify a refusal of the debtor to fund might 
be more acceptable to the international bankers. The 
settlements, however, are made in the real interests of 
American producers, who must have a foreign market to 
absorb their products. The American producer needs 
these debt settlements. The entire foreign debt of $10,000,- 
000,000 is not worth so much in dollars and cents to the 
American people as a prosperous Europe as a customer. 

Modern industrial development is tending more and 
more toward specialization of production, with distribu- 
tion and consumption over a wide area. In America this 
has resulted in placing the necessities and comforts of life 
within reach of an increasingly large number of people. 
By manufacturing in quantity and in the locality where 
conditions are most favorable with regard to labor and raw 
material and by the extensive use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, industry here has been able to manufacture 
cheaply and thus to increase consumption and so raise 
the standard of living in this country. 

With a population of more than 110,000,000 people, the 


‘United States furnishes a domestic market of great con- 


suming capacity. But so great has become our production, 
both in industry and agriculture, that even our great 
home market cannot absorb our entire output. Each 
year there is a surplus which must be disposed of abroad; 
and this means that foreign countries must be in a position 
to buy and pay for our goods. 

Last year we exported to Europe over $2,500,000,000 of 
commodities, of which the five largest were foodstuffs, 
cotton, mineral oils, copper and automobiles. The margin 


Senator Dausset and Senator Chapsal. 
er Caillaux, Deputy Bokanowski and Ambassador 
Right—Senator Smoot, Secretary Kellogg, Secretary 
Representative Burton and Edward Nash 
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between cost and prices is not very great; and 
is a material falling off in exports it has an in 
effect on our prosperity. We soon find that we all | 
best customer. | 
It is obvious that European countries cannot | 
to be great consumers of our goods unless they be. 
to financial health. If, however, we can create a. 
for our goods in Europe and at the same time 
friends abroad to get on a sound financial footing 
they can produce more wealth and buy more gy 
shall share in their prosperity. This is a legitim 
for future development and offers unlimited Pos 
to the American farmer and manufacturer. 
Compare, for instance, the standard of living 
country, with its warmly clad and well-fed popul: 
comfortably heated houses and its amusements, w 
life offers to the average man in some of the 10} 
countries, and it is clear that the American syst 
our great natural resources and the energy of oul, 
has produced in this country a material civilizat 
has never been equaled anywhere else in the work 


Living Standards Here and Elsewhe 


Neeee RE else does the average man live so ec 
bly. The American consumer spends annually | 
for meat alone—beef, mutton and pork, and not ir 
poultry—as the average Italian spends annually 
food; and the per capita expenditure in Italy for al 
and personal and household linen is less than the pe 
expenditure in America for silk textiles alone. . 
United States in 1925 there was one automobile fi 
five inhabitants; in England the proportion was. 
in France 1 to 68; in Germany 1 to 272; in Italy 1 
and in Poland 1 to 2126. The average man in Am 
longer considers the automobile a luxury. He loo. 
it as a necessity, both for business and for recreat} 
In the case of some of the smaller and less pro. 
countries the contrast with the United States | 
greater. In the course of negotiating a debt set’ 
with one of the smaller European nations it was 
that most of the inhabitants were living on a scali 
permitted only a small quantity of wheat, beans an 
products as food, one suit of clothes and one pair of) 
a year. The population of that country is large. 
cultural. The people are mostly peasants, who wea’ 
own clothes, wear sheepskins in the winter, and use | 
plows instead of steel ones. Think what it would r 
its effect on the trade not only of the United Sta. 
of Great Britain, France, Germany and the other. 
facturing nations of Europe, if the country de 
above, and others where similar conditions prevail 
increase their standard of living to include a few « 
such as we consider essential in America. It is ne. 
only to look 
the United 
to realize hoy 
our generalp 
ity is due to | 
crease in ot 
capacity t 
Without su 
crease, the ai’ 
bile, the tele| 
the electric 
the radio, we 
but insignific 
dustries he 
they are in 
other countr 
We are « 
oping marki 
South Ami 
Canada anc 
which as tim) 
on willabsor} 
and more ¢ 
products. Bi 
rope is by fi 
greatest con 
of our raw 1 
als, and if E 
cannot absor. 
pay for the si 
ofourcotton,¥ 
tobacco and p| 
must inevit 
have a disai 
effect on the! 
perity of the 4 
ican farmer. | 
Take the ca 
two of our 1: 
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which debt §; 
ments have | 
(Continued ) 
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o\courtyard 
evered with 
v.20 vehicles 
awed with- 
ooreak the 
‘e; even the 
rnservants, 
ie blue-and- 
9 liveries, 
» tood on 
dt the great 
race gate, 
10 one an- 
ry) whispers. 
“a time to 
jese portiert 
@. up toward 
ydows of the 
J oor of the 
z), wherewas 
ee of 
jung prince 
jincess. As 
keame on, 
tsyppeared at 
erindows, al- 
y, those on 
‘wo lower 
rs where the 
dchess lived, 
eark. 
uw as a last 
ovoral-colored 


icin the west- 
sy the silence 
ul the palace 
aie intense; 
‘st chime of 
ve Maria of 
Iter’s struck, 
lit that very 
tit a house- 
i) appeared, 
‘ace scarlet 
nunning down the stairs so that she might be the very 
to bring the news. Her voice expressed disappoint- 
nwhich almost reached contempt. 
\girl! A girl!’ she announced in a hoarse whisper. 
Ustairs, in the high-ceilinged frescoed room of the 
i; princess, the same sentiment was being expressed by 
soup which surrounded the bed. Beginning with the 
Wofant’s grandmother, the dowager duchess, and in- 
ig the baby’s father, the frock-coated doctor, the 
aéce, or midwife, Ada, the personal maid of the princess, 
dae plump peasant wet nurse—all of them were saying 
t same tone, ‘‘A girl!” ; 
lithe meantime the baby was proceeding to fill her 
any lungs with air and expel it again with as much 
s| as if she had been indeed the son and heir so de- 
uy desired by everyone—everyone, that is, except the 
irass herself. She lay motionless in the center of the 
nd oak bed, her face very pale against the red damask 
ngs, but her dark eyes luminous with happiness. 
Fiore she fell asleep she, too, said “A girl!’” But her in- 
Miions were quite different from those of the others. 
“he doesn’t seem to mind,” the prince whispered to his 
‘er as they moved toward the door. 


A Girl That Should Have Beena Boy 


YE duchess shrugged her shoulders as she had often 
-+fore shrugged them during some discussion of her 
iwhter-in-law. Her son knew well enough that if she 
\ittered her thoughts she would have said, “Of course 
€annot understand how we feel. She is American.” 

I this particular case, that which the young princess 
ili to appreciate was to the rest of them a matter of vital 
mern. It was not that they loved the baby less because 
l€7as a girl—no people could feel more affection for chil- 
‘ than they—but at this moment they were not con- 
med with their own personal emotions. When they had 
o}d and prayed for a son who could carry on a name 
vrious for four centuries, they were thinking of him not 
s| child but as a symbol. The American mother had 
eistently regarded her baby as a baby. When they had 
isissed before its birth the awful possibility that it might 
Ope a boy, she had even declared, “But girls are so nice 
Mnothers. My sister in Chicago has three girls, and she 
44 she wouldn’t change for anything.” 


In the Park of the Villa Borghese, Rome 


A shocked silence followed this remark; for although 
they might try to argue with her about many things, both 
the prince and his mother were abashed by this disclosure 
of a viewpoint so completely alien to theirs. 

At the time of the courtship, five years before, when the 
pretty young American had come to Rome to visit a cousin 
connected with her embassy, she had seemed enthusias- 
tically susceptible to the picturesque and romantic atmos- 
phere produced by her suitor’s estates, by the portraits 
and busts of his great ancestors, and, in fact, by the aureole 
of distinction which attached to his name. 

The first sign of a changed attitude had occurred in 
Chicago, where the wedding took place. The prince had 
taken with him not only the magnificent family jewels, 
which were to belong to his wife—since his elder brother, 
the duke, was dying of tuberculosis and would never 
marry—but also the lace veil which had been worn by 
countless ancestresses of his on their wedding days. 

The bride, who had altered in subtle ways since she had 
left the mellow atmosphere of Rome and returned to her 
native habitat, declared that the jewels would be lovely if 
put into modern settings; about the veil she was obdurate. 

“I’m going to wear my mother’s veil,” she had said. 

Moreover, she had done so. Under his own blue skies, 
surrounded by. his own relatives and friends, speaking his 
own language, the bridegroom might have been able to 
have his own way. But although he had gone to an English 
university and read-and spoke the language perfectly, the 
prince often found himself at a loss in understanding his 
Chicago acquaintances. Moreover, many of his wife’s 
friends—especially the young men—treated him with little 
respect, and, in fact, acted as if he were no better than any 
other fortune hunter. He resolved that they would never 
return there, even for the briefest of visits. 

In Rome it was just the opposite. Here he was the per- 
son around whom the interest centered. He was the one 
who was conferring the distinction upon his wife by giving 
her not only a historic name but also a social position of 
preéminence. 

His relatives—and he was related to everyone of conse- 
quence—pointed out to his bride, at every reception which 
they attended during her first season, some new person 
who had hoped, they said, to marry him. 

Finally the young princess, who had inherited from her 
successful father not only a colossal fortune but something 


of his common 
sense, found a for- 
mula. with which 
to check this form 
of adulation: 

“Of course An- 
tonio needed a 
much bigger dot 
than she had.” 

She did not 
mean that she 
doubted his love 
for her, but simply 
that she had come 
to realize that, 
even had he loved 
her a hundred 
times more, he 
would not have 
considered marry- 
ing her if it had 
not been for her 
money. 

Inthe same way 
she had become in- 
sensitive to the 
beauties of his 
country place, 
with its medieval 
castles and thou- 
sands of acres of 
wild-boar shoot- 
ing. 

“To you realize 
how fortunate you 
are to have all 
these wonderful 
properties?”’ was 
a question which 
was asked her re- 
peatedly by An- 
tonio’s friends. 

At last she said, 
““They will be 
very nice, I think, 
after we have re- 
stored them.” 

Her simplicity puzzled them, because they always 
looked for a meaning different from the words. She had 
once said to her husband, “‘I believe you were born sophis- 
ticated.” 

He had answered quickly, “And I am sure you will die 
innocent.” 

So now in regard to the daughter which should have 
been a son, even her husband was not certain whether she 
was disappointed, for she insisted upon talking about the 
child in terms of an American mother. 


A Roman Start in Life 


HE was not well enough to be present at the christening, 

which took place in the private chapel of the palace a 
few days after the baby’s birth. A cardinal performed the 
splendid ceremony, and the wax tapers which shone upon 
his scarlet robes were held by the same silver-gilt candle- 
sticks which had witnessed the christenings, weddings and 
burials of countless generations of the same name. 

The baby was called Romola, after a famous ancestress 
who had been christened in this very place three hundred 
years before. One of her godfathers was the head of a great 
Sicilian family; another was a cousin of the King. 

If. the young princess had been able to attend the. 
christening she might have relinquished more quickly 
than she did the idea that her daughter would be brought 
up.somewhat as she herself had been brought up, or as her 
little nieces in America were being brought up. 

She had rebelled, for instance; against the wet nurse; 
but a healthy young peasant woman had been procured 
without consulting her. As the baby grew old enough to be 
taken out; this nurse, in her costume of scarlet and green, 
with a black bodice laced outside her white blouse, and a 
huge headdress, took her young charge out proudly to the 
Villa Borghese to join the other nurses in picturesque cos- 
tumes, which varied according to the province from which 
they came. Later an English nurse was engaged according 
to the custom among the Roman aristocracy, and she then 
accompanied the other nurse, dressed in dark blue, with a 
veil around her head, falling almost to the hem of her 
uniform. 

The princess, who had seen countless children in charge 
of pairs like this during her years in Rome, had always 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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ILDAD is the homeli- 

est town. Not onlyin 

West Virginia but in 
the world—as it well de- 
serves to be with a name 
like that. Bildad? Yes, 
Bildad! As your train 
lurches up the steep curves 
of the Western Cumber- 
land, climbing the Great 
Backbone, you will swear 
your eyes deceive you 
more than once. Abner, 
Rebecca, Micah! Mehet- 
abel, Jacob! They spell 
themselves to your in- 
credulous eyes off the pass- 
ing nameboards of de- 
crepit freight sheds. Even 
Dapple. No! Yes, sir! 
Dapple, West Virginia! 
Naming those wretched lit- 
tle mountain stations after 
the children and depend- 
ents of the coal and lumber 
baron who had financed 
the line, the board of direc- 
tors of the railroad had not 
even dared neglect the 
family buggy horse! 

And to crown it all— 
Bildad! Right at the very 
crest of the Great Back- 
bone. Thereitsits, perched 
on the tiptop vertebra of 
that mighty mountain 
which could in truth well 
be the spinal column of the 
sprawled, fallen Appa- 
lachian giant. 

Were it not for its sur- 
roundings, Weston would 
tie Bildad. :‘The towns 
themselves run a dead heat 
for ugliness, intrinsically. 
But Weston has Lake 
Hrie; and in the night, at 
least, the lowering mills 
are beautiful. Bildad has 
only desolation round- 
about. Where utter maj- 
esty should be, is utter 
havoc. The lumberman 
has passed. 

The Appalachians, un- 
like younger mountains, 
may not depend on out- 
linemerely fortheir beauty. 
Ancient erosion levels, cuts 
down the pinnacle to fill 
the chasm. The brown 
and treeless slopes of Cali- 
fornia’s arid ranges are 
made a symphony by pur- y 
ple canyon shadows and ely ae 
their crests are repand, sinuate, beautiful as the outline of a 
leaf. Millenniums will smooth them out, cut flat the den- 
tate points, fill in the canyons; millenniums such as have 
formed the far-stretching, even, billow crests and the long, 
straight wave troughs of the Alleghanies. Then they will 
feel the need of gracious trees, those California hills. 

Bildad now knew that need. _ Bildad was treeless. A 
reaper had been through Bildad, and his careless, ruthless 
scythe had cut the Great Backbone bare. Then back of 
him, inevitably, had come that other horrid ‘mower, fire. 
And so, now, far as eye can see on every side of Bildad, over 
those mighty ramparts black stumps squat,- the tomb- 
stones of a slaughtered forest host; with here and there a 
tall stark sentinel that had somehow survived the first 
devastation only to.perish when the horde in red swept 
following through—the charred skeletons, they, of brave 
lone trees that would not down. The very undergrowth, 
however, seems to be beaten—seems to lack courage to 
spring up again; and so the stupendous Appalachian giant, 
upon whose highest vertebra perches Bildad, lies sprawled 
and dead, black blotched as though the plague had cut 
him down—a picture waiting for some new Doré. 

That anybody could stay human long in Bildad is one of 
human nature’s many mysteries, and another source of 
hope for an ofttime dubitably human race. Bildad is all 
right as an experience. Bildad is all right for Lumber Jack, 
who passes through; all right for shaft men, such as we, 


“**Bout Onesa Month, Bohunk, I Get:a My Steel Through to Yellow, 
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Teeth Shining in His Dark Face 


who came to rifle the mountains of their hidden wealth 
following Jack’s despoliation. A year there and our drillers 
would be coming up out of the mountain’s bowels with 
faces splashed with black instead of gray, their steels 
punched through the living rock, at last, to coal. One 
more shot then. Another trick or two at mucking and we 
would be gone, to blow the wad, to paint Brownsville and 
Uniontown in our national colors, whatever they might be; 
to blow our last pay day, to find the next shaft job. Shaft 
men will not dig coal. Rock—rock is a man’s job, and is 
not too everlasting steady. 


Bildad will work no harm on lumberjacks or shaft men- 


It will not spoil with its drab ugliness their gentle souls. 
But Giorgio Tafagliaristi lived there. George, with his 
wife and five small kids, and Mrs. Mongibello, who was an 
ancient and discarded mine mule of seismal disposition, 
whom George had rescued from the bone yard’s brink, 
renamed with the Sicilian name for Etna, and wrested back 
into what promised to be another decade of service to 
mankind. George was a Bildadite—sold to the town. 
George, who had lived in Sicily! And yet George was one 
beautiful littlewop. Which we thump keys to demonstrate, 

We had scarcely started jacking the first boiler up over 
a gondola’s side on Bildad’s rusty siding when Giorgio 
Tafagliaristi made his bid for space on the Boyle Con- 
tracting Company’s pay-roll sheets. He watched our oper- 
ations for a moment with a critic’s eye. Looking us over 


*"’ George Would Come Back, His White 
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June 19,1; 


carefully, hespied theh 
that stuck out of | 
pocket. 
“Hello, time-a-keep 
he said with a smile, 
“Come sta’, Tony,” | 
swered I, airing my en)! 
Italian vocabulary in, 
single greeting—airing 
least all of it that co. 
pass a censor. I gp; 
only construction Italj. 
“No Tony—Georg) 
corrected my new frie) 
his grin ingratiatir 
““Which-a felloh be boss 
I pointed out Rufe M 
ris. George clambered | 
the end-sill of the gond. 
in which Morris sto, 
“You giv-a me job, ; 
boss?”’ he asked Rufe. | 
Rufe sized him y 
There wasn’t much | 
George but eyes and tee) 
but what there was look 
put together to stay pj 
Besides, those little Sou 
Italians, Calabrians, Sic 
ians, and the like—th 
fool you. They are n 
broad, so they do not sh 
their strength of bod 
They are thick. Hear 
from front to back. Thic 
waisted, without trace — 
fat. See them pull doy 
their shirts, letting the 
dangle from the belt j 
sluice off at the whist) 
and the loin muscles th 
run down either side of t] 
spine will make you gas. 
Heritage of a peasant ra) 
that has stooped at wo. 
for centuries. Little me 
but thick; tough as ray 
hide. Each race to i 


| 


trade. Any man long | 
steel likes Slavs. But fi 
‘dirt jobs, Latins. Manu 
or Tony—either can we: 
out two or three picks t 
every one of Stanko’ 
Rufe Morris could size up 
man. -In George’s five fet 
four he evidently saw on‘ 
“What can you d 
Spaghett?” asked Rufe. — 
“‘No. Spaghett- 
George,” corrected Gio 
gio,- his smile still glis 
tening. “Giorgio Tafa 
gliaristi. I capish un 
load-a da boil’.” | 

“Well,” said Rufe, “if you understand how to unloa 
boilers you’re the wop for me. These native buckwheats 
put on are too ding-whanged careful of their health. The) 
think this boiler’s going to leap up off its blocks and bit 
*em. Hop down in under there, Spaghett, and take a twis 
on that jack handle. Hey, Prince Alert, come to! Com 
on up outa there. Holden, make out this cider squeezer’ 
time. He can’t be more than twenty-two, but he’s beet 
carryin’ an old man on his back ever since we hired him. | 
So George was hired. He was.a good man, George. i 
peach. What you call handy. Invaluable on a job, on\ 
handy man like that. Put George at any odd job and you 
could gamble on him getting away with it somehow. Neve 
broke a bit when you set him to ratcheting holes throug! 
steel. Only had to give him one hack-saw blade to g( 
through a rail. Most guineas would have broken half «| 
dozen. Could knock together a safe scaffold, run a rough 
pipe line—even fix up Sal Bets, our prancing steed, wher 
she got sick. 
Sal Bets was the only means of rapid transit, more 0} 
less, between our camp out at the shafts and Bildad “a 
tion. And since the time-a-keep’ on most big jobs is get 
erally both the Mercury and general-utilities man, Sal wa‘ 
my charge. What I knew about horses at that time was the 
absolute zero, which, as I recall hazy physics, is about tw¢ 
hundred and seventy-three and one-tenth degrees less thar 


| 


nothing. And you may be sure that Sal was aware of this, 


ee 
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dspised me accordingly. Whether 
;he humiliation of having to as- 
with me, or a state of melan- 
varising from the fact that she 
tlive in Bildad, that brought on 
id intent, I cannot say; but at 
ft opportunity she tried to eat 
ato death. One night, rushing 
fr supper to a mountain hoedown 
«c, [forgot to feed and water Sal. 
sen I went into the stable to get 
| next morning she certainly had 
p girlish figure. She looked like a 
i She had broken her halter and, 
iz every empty stall in the long 
| had found all the mangers nicely 
kl and had stuffed herself to 
; six inches of the pearly gates. 
{i Rufe Morris. 

[ok at her, Mr. Morris,” I said. 
<i] my fault, and I ought to be 
if she dies; but I’m asking you, ain’t she a 
«a looking horse?” 

1» looked at her swaying there, puffing and 
eng, each gasp threatening the detonation that 
jscatter her remains over the countryside. 
(od heaven!” said Rufe. ‘‘She’s under the in- 
»» of food! Call George!” 

y sure enough, after a half hour or so of mys- 
9; activities, out of the stable came the pair of 
George perspiring profusely, Bets staggering 
l7, but practically a well woman. 

Yhat in the name of Lydia Pinkshoulder did you 
jner, George?’’ Rufe wanted to know. 

jreeve-a her a littl-a shot in da arm,” said George. 
urge was a honey. But it wasn’t until we had a der- 
),and the first gang of shaft men came in, and we were 
jto start sinking, that George really came into his own. 
there’s old Jack Jones?”’ was the first question Morris 
sof the shaft men that unloaded from the train at Bil- 
‘palatial station one pleasant early-summer evening. 
} Frank Danyo, who was the shift boss of the gang 
tiad just disembarked, explained Jack’s absence. 
ick she’s got coupla more shift muck mus’ haul op for 
lack Tom shaft; ’n’ after dot, she mus’ get drunk. 
«Kink say tell’m Jack be here awright one, two, t’ree 
] sure mebbe.”’ 
‘ay Gillun fly away with Kink!” prayed Rufe de- 
“7. “Why in the name of Ellen Blazes couldn’t he 
Gmother runner along?” 


George Cuts and Trims in Summer and Sleds it Ou 


**No Can,’’ He 
Stated, “‘T’ink 
Owstry Man 
Gon’ Work Uns 

der Wop?’’ 


Kink was Grant King, the young E. 
M.—not. equitum magister; I was 
that—who handled most of Doyle’s 
shaft jobs; and Gillun, we had found 
out from the natives hereabout, was 
the mountain name for a certain two- 
horned gentleman with a long barbed 
tail who flew overhead by night, show- 
ering down tough luck upon the just 
and unjust indiscriminately as he flew. 

““One, two, three weekssure mebbe!”’ 
Rufe exploded, ending his devotions to 
said Gillun. “And meantimeI’m elected 
to wiggle a throttle in order to give you 
and your guineas something to do, eh, 
Frank? As though it didn’t keep me 
busy setting up the plant! Can any of 
them keg heads of yours run a hoist en- 
gine, Frank?” ; 

“Hah!” exploded Frank. ‘‘ Look dot 
gang! You see somebody I’m gonna 
left hist muck bucket up over my head? Me? 
I got frau, t’ree beby, Peesboorgh. No mus’ 
die dis time.” 

But George, who, with the entire camp, 
came in from the jungles to the station every 
evening to see the train come in from the 
United States, had heard the conversation. 
So he stepped up to Morris. ‘“‘Me,’’ stated 
George, “‘I plenty capish-a hoist eng’.” 

Rufe looked down at him. “‘Say, George,” 
he said, “‘I got a lot of sinus trouble, and the 
doe says I ought to get a submucous resec- 
tion. How’s your technic on that?”’ 

George grinned. Try to get any badinage past an Italian, 
even in language he can’t comprehend. 

“Pretty good, I t’ink-a mebbe,”’ said George. “I dinno 
sure. I never try. But dees-a hoist-a eng’—I plenty 
capish-a°dot felloh, a’right!”’ 

“Well,” said Rufe, turning to big Frank, dismissing 
difficulty with a wave of the hand, ‘that’s that. Now we 
got a hoisting engineer.” Frank’s heavy 
features took on a forbidding scowl. “‘No 
can,” he stated. ‘“‘T’ink Owstry man 
gon’ work un- 
der wop?”’ 

Frank weighed 

two hundred 
pounds—no 
blubber. Tall, 


broad, pale-eyed, straw-haired, he turned a contemptuous 
glare on Giorgio Tafagliaristi, small and dark. Austria’s 
old animosity for Italy shone in Frank’s eye. 

“Capish-a da hoist-a da eng’?’’ His heavy Slavish 
tongue attempting to imitate George’s musical dialect was 
ridiculous. He moved his right hand in a circle, turning an 
imaginary crank. He showed his lower teeth and scratched 
his ribs simian fashion with his left hand. ‘“‘Capish-a da 
grind-a da org’, tin cup, monk’!”’ 

Rufe Morris made a grab at George as he went by. His 
swift hand was not swift enough to stop George, but it 
struck his shoulder, swerving George’s leap. That saved 
big Frank an ugly wound—death, maybe. As it was, his 
arm got up in time to take the knife blade. Blood sprayed 
the station platform as Frank’s broad paw cuffed the 
Italian off it to the railroad tracks, where he lay stunned. 

An ugly gleam lighted Big Frank’s pale eye as he made 
an unhurried step down off the platform toward the pros- 
trate George. And back of Frank eight or ten other Slavic 
men took an instinctive following step and then stood 
stolid, watching. Frank would need no help. Big Frank 
had a sinister reputation with the shaft-sinking brother- 
hood. His fellow countrymen had a nickname for him 
which they used among themselves—not in addressing 
him. They called him Krsi-ledja. 

The two Boyle brothers, Frank and Rudolph, a pair of 
tough, square, cold-nosed graduates of Valley Tech, the 
only university in the world which graduates her young 
men so hard-boiled that they stick at engineering even 
after they see what the stuff is like, knew what Krsi- 
ledja meant. They thought it referred to the way Big 
Frank drove the muckers in his shift, and, being an elegant 
pair of man riders themselves, were delighted to have 
Big Frank on the Boyle pay-roll sheets. 

But Grant King, the Boyles’ best mining engineer, 
and Rufe Morris both knew that Big Frank was a very 
devil, roused; and that he had had to leave more than 
one shaft before his drillers came up with black faces, 
to disappear down another miles away, leaving the 
law’s hounds sniffing at an empty earth. Grant King 
and Rufe both knew that the epithet Krsi-ledja meant 

The Back-breaker, and 
that applied to Frank it 
bore a more than figura- 
tive meaning. Which 
(Continued on Page 161) 


t Over the Stumps With a Cast:Off Mine Mule in the Winter 


OWARD BLACKBURN thought he had 

done with the sea. With all his fingers and 

toes and half of one foot gone, he did not 
see where he could be of any help aboard a vessel 
even if he did go to sea; and so he tended patiently to 
business in his place in Gloucester, 

All kinds of people were coming and going in his place, 
hearty seafaring people mostly, with great talk of outdoor 
things. He was not the kind who could listen to such talk 
and not be stirred by it. One day there came into his place 
a group of men who talked of going gold hunting in Alaska. 
The next thing Howard knew he found himself one of a com- 
pany of adventurers who bought an old fishing schooner, 
fitted her out and sailed for San Francisco. 

They met with no great adventures along theroad. There 
was much wind and high seas at times, but nothing truly 
stirring. They arrived safely in San Francisco, where those 
of the company who were still for it went on to Alaska. 
Blackburn was for Alaska, but before he could be on his 
way he had his knee smashed in an accident and had to 
come back home. For eight months he hobbled around on 
crutches in Gloucester. 

People who did not know him said, “Surely he’ll stay 
home now and nurse himself.” 

He did stay home for a while. Then his mind took to 
wandering again; and when a born adventurer’s mind 
takes to wandering, his body is soon likely to be on the way. 
With a few dollars he had saved he built himself a thirty- 
foot sloop, not certain just where he was going to sail her to, 
but feeling sure that he was going to sail her somewhere, 

Somebody told him that to sail the little boat from 
Gloucester in New England to Gloucester in Old England 


They Came as Near to Him as They Dared and Asked Him if He Wanted to be Taken Off. 
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would be a pretty good stunt. The man who sold him the 
idea thought that, of course, two or three men would be 
taken along to help out; but Blackburn was not strong for 
taking anybody along. There had been some dissension 
among the company with whom he had sailed to San 
Francisco and he wanted no more of that wasting of whole 
watches arguing about nothing at all. So putting a man in 
charge of his place of business he set out all alone in his 
thirty-footer for England. 

The water front of Gloucester was jammed to hail him 
godspeed. 

He made Gloucester, England, without accident, and 
was given a bewildering reception there. Officials passed 
him through the customs free of cost, abrogated all dock 
dues, gave him free towage for his boat; people stood on 
drawbridges and cheered him as he passed under, he sitting 
at the wheel of his little sloop. It was summertime; women 
showered him with roses. He was received by the lord 
mayor, the high sheriff, and escorted through the streets, 
the town crier at the head of the procession, he ringing a 
bell and proclaiming sonorously the arrival in Gloucester, 
Old England, of the lone voyager from Gloucester in New 
England. 

“Some change, this, from hauling a halibut trawl on the 
winter Grand Banks,” thought Howard; and decided to 
sail on to London. 

He had stayed awake for nineteen hours a day for more 
than two months while crossing the Atlantic; so now he 


“No, Thank You,” Answered Howard 


shipped an old fellow to stand the nigh 
and give himself a chance to catch up on 
Away they sailed up the English Chan: 
all was well until one night when Howard 
asleep and the fat lad on watch, he was awakened 
shout that the boat was hove down in the break 
Goodwin Sands. 
“We're lost! We’re lost!’”’ shouted the stout on 
Howard hurried on deck, to find the boat on \ 
ends and with her stern almost in the breakers. _ 
who weighed 270 pounds, was helpless. Getting him. 
out of the way so he could do no more harm was 
the job of working the sloop out of the breakers. 
“Goin’ it alone is the only way,” said Howard 
self again. Next morning he put the fat one asho 
sold his boat in London and returned to the Uni 
like a gentleman—that is, as a passenger on 4 
steamer. He came back home with a feeling of ref. 
after his vacation. 7 
He was showered with praises for his daring vent 
it was generally termed, praises which he did no 
seriously. He had sailed her leisurely across, taki 
eight days for the passage—where was the great 
Loafing, pure loafing, all the way it was. Toa ba 
man who has been accustomed throughout all h 
days to seeing a vessel driven, that sixty-eight da 
the ocean was ridiculous. He made up his min 
next passage across the Atlantic would be a racing DP 
He had sold his first little sloop in London. Hi 
back home long before he wished he had her back. 
ever, good oak timbers and pine plank were still to be’ 
(Continued on Page 141) 


Connecticut, on the afternoon of July 1, 1925, was one 
of the best-planned and most spectacular crimes in the 
sry of the state. And the most remarkable feature of 
.ffair was the part taken in it by Steve Nichols, an in- 
feant, timid-looking runt who was employed by the 
t street department to operate an old army ten-ton 
gor used in grading the dirt roads on the outskirts of 

OWN. 

yout noon on the day of the robbery Steve was walk- 
ehrough the green, which is a small park in the center 
" e business district of Millport, a busy manufacturing 
. of fifty thousand people. Steve had just left his 
sor in the City Garage, a few blocks distant, and was 
1 s way to open a savings account with ten dollars which 
sad saved out of his month’s pay. 

‘;tering the green at the eastern end, he walked slowly 
nid the big white stone building of the First National 
ax at the farther or western end. He first passed the 
sivil War monument, then the fountain in the center, 
1 finally came abreast of a large British war tank which 
y\been placed in the green as a memorial to the men of 
[port who had served in the Great War. Steve stopped 
ij looked at the old war machine. As a mechanic, he 
utly admired its clever design and massive construction. 
jas twenty or thirty feet long and eight or ten feet high, 
uit was compact and simple; and all its working parts 
«pt the endless steel tracks were protected by the heavy 
ror. 

‘small crowd of people, both children and grown-ups, 
© looking at the tank and he noticed that there were 
1 men in overalls working on it. A policeman with a 
lisant freckled face seemed to be explaining something 
yne spectators, and Steve drew near and listened. 


[cn robbery of the First National Bank at Millport, 


Steve Caught Occas 
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“Them guys are fixing her up forthe War Department,” 
said the policeman. ‘I wasin the City Hall last week when 
they arrived in town. They had a letter to the mayor from 
the Secretary of War himself, and it said they was to be al- 
lowed to repair the machine and get it ready so it could be 
used for training purposes.” 

“How long will it take them?”’ asked one of the men. 

“T guess they’re pretty near done now,” replied the 
policeman. “You ought to have been here yesterday when 
they were trying it out. They ran it all around the square. 
It’s a clumsy old thing and it runs awful slow and makes a 
terrible noise, but it’s a marvelous machine.” , 

Steve wished he had been there to see the tryout, and 
hoped he would get a chance to see it later. He noticed the 
muzzle of a machine gun sticking out of a hole in the front. 
Certainly they were doing a complete job of putting the 
tank in shape. 

All at once Steve saw a man in a neat blue suit climbing 
out of the tank, with a small satchel and a half dozen pack- 
ages in his arms. These packages were all the same size, 
about as big as cigar boxes, and they were neatly wrapped 
in brown paper. The man with the satchel and the pack- 
ages walked away and the four men in overalls climbed in- 
side and shut the steel door with a clang. Steve wondered 
idly why the War Department should pick out an ancient 
relic such as this to fix up for training purposes. It 
seemed as if the Army should have new and up-to-date ma- 
chines. But no suspicion crossed his mind that these men 
at work on the tank might be anything but what they pre- 
tended, and apparently no suspicion had crossed the mind 
of anyone else in town. 

Steve yawned and continued his way to the bank. As he 
crossed the street he happened to glance at the clock on 
the courthouse—a quarter past twelve. The door of the 
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bank was open and Steve stepped in on the beautiful tiled 
floor. There were eight grated windows—Paying, Receiv- 
ing, Loans and Discounts, and so on. It was a large and 
prosperous bank. 

Steve noticed the man in the blue suit talking to one of 
the tellers. ‘‘Please put this on Mr. Henry’s desk,’’ he was 
saying, ‘“‘so he can get it when he returns from lunch.” 

The teller took one of the little brown paper packages 
and carried it back to the rear of the bank. Steve walked 
down to the last window, which was labeled Savings De- 
partment, and presented his ten dollars. 

“You want to open a savings account?”’ asked the man 
at the window. 

Steve nodded, wrote his name and address on two little 
cards and received a bank book. As he turned away from 
the window his attention was again attracted to the man 
in the blue suit. The man still carried his little satchel, but 
he now had only two of the six packages. One of these he 
carelessly dropped into a wastebasket and another he laid 
on a chair near the wall. Steve was puzzled. The man 
seemed to be distributing these packages all over the bank. 
But as he seemed harmless enough, and as nobody else 
seemed to be taking any notice of him, Steve decided it 
was none of his business. 

It was hot, sleepy weather, and Steve moved slowly to 
the front of the bank. As he reached the door he turned 
back and looked at the wastebasket into which the little 
package had been dropped a minute before. And as he 
looked he was amazed to see the basket explode with a 
sharp report. It was not a violent explosion, but it was 
sufficient to tear the basket apart and send the waste 
papers flying in all directions. From all over the bank 
came a series of similar explosions, and Steve felt a sudden 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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IGHT in front of Michael Cobb’s ED VD 
house, Marjorie Kent lagged LD YW cS 
and stopped in spite of every- 


thing she coulddo. Michael washome 
at last; but it was the feldspar that 
had brought him, and not Marjorie 
herself. Bert Pearson, with his black 
violin case held close against him, 
went on a step or two and 

looked back impatiently. 

“What’s the hitch?” he 
said sharply. 

“T was looking to see if 
they had begun drilling in the 
feldspar ledge,”’ she said. 

“The drills haven’t come.”’ 

“Shall you put money into 
ieee 

“T don’t know. Wish I 
could see my way to. They 
say everything Cobb touches 
turns to gold.” 

“Yes, [hear he’s rich,” the 
girl said very low. 

“TI apprehend, though,’ 
Pearson went on, “‘I’ve got 
another use for my money, 
this winter at least.’ 

He screwed his 
neck round inside 
his high stiff collar 
and smiled enigmati- 
cally. 

“Perhaps that con- 
stitutes a proposal,” 
Marjorie thought. 
He would, she felt 
sure, want the awk- 
ward moment of mu- 
tual consent over 
with as soon as pos- 
sible in case he did 
propose. She had 
been fearing lately 
that he might even 
put a proposal into 
writing. His vein 
was faintly ironical; 
and if he stepped out 
of himself to play the 
lover, he would be 
likely to leave a note 
tacked to the door 
of his old self to say 
that he would be back in half an hour—out to luncheon. 

She looked away through the blue dark at those bare 
islands set in a black sea beyond the saw-toothed head- 
land. The wind was getting up again. The weather signal 
tower on the hill displayed a white light over a red one; but 
it wouldn’t be necessary to look at that to know the touch 
of the northwest wind, hurling people along willy-nilly 
into situations against which they might have set their 
best resolves. 

It was this wind that had blown Michael away seven 
years ago—puffed him out of her life, as if he had been 
nothing but a water devil in the shape of man. It had the 
force and cunning of hate now; it was spiteful, passing its 
sword through her heart and blinding her eyes with snow 
particles. Seven years ago she could not have got enough 
of it, because then it had measured the force of her love for 
Michael Cobb; the terrifying, abandoned force of it, blow- 
ing like the wind out of one infinity into another with 
never-dying energy—or so she thought. 

It was Aunt Hittie, in her last sickness, who had first 
thrown the two of them together. Marjorie had been sent 
from the hospital to special her here in this little house 
cowering under the great feldspar ledge and seeming to 
plead for its life. That queer little old lady had left the 
house to Michael when she died—everything that was in- 
side the four walls, the furniture, the china, those rare 
Venetian goblets her husband had brought her back from 
Italy; and those crayon libels of her menfolks hanging on 
the walls. Horse-faced gentry who had followed the sea, 
they had been great gamblers, all of them, skilled in games 
and occupations of chance. It had been everything or 
nothing with them in their day, and Michael had inherited 
their creed. 

“Nothing but blue chips,” had always been his war cry, 
it was said by those who had played poker with him in 
Bloody Ben’s water-side kitchen. 

Some gang or other had lain in wait for him there and 
knifed him in the arm three or four nights after she began 
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The Town Was Busy, in All its Lengthand Breadth, 
Constructing its Case Against That Perilous Man 


her vigils with Aunt Hittie. She had just come out into the 
kitchen after hot water for the water bag, when the door 
into the woodshed opened. The flame flattened in the 
lamp; she turned about to rescue it, and there was Mi- 
chael, coming out of weird obscurity, dragging his heels 
across the sill. He had something of that awful look about 
him of a hen with its head cut off. He fell down into a 
chair. 

Marjorie was forced to drop to her knees and hold his 
whole weight away from her with her two hands on his 
shoulders. His stocking cap was drawn down over one eye 
and he was breathing in sharp gusts, the whole heave of his 
chest visible inside the double-breasted blue watch coat. 

She did think, for just one second, that he might be 
drunk, since some people, and notably Aunt Hittie herself, 
wouldn’t put it past him; the old lady likeda nip herself with 
the reading of the Scriptures; but then the startled girl saw 
the fish knife sticking through the cloth of his sleeve and 
heard the hasty patter of blood on the green oilcloth. A 
drop appeared on the nickel binding of the stove, another 
on the zine stove board under it. A long cometlike smear 
was trailed across the white ground of a sheet hanging from 
the clotheshorse at his back. 

“They were all but one too many for me,” he whispered. 
His eyes looked very black and deep in his head. It wasa 
crowd of lobster men at Pull an’ Be Damned, he muttered, 
who had waylaid him because he insisted on dropping out 
his lobster pots over what those people took for conse- 
crated ground. It was his contention that even SO, six to 
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one, he might have got the | 
them—‘When a man laysah. 
me, I lash out without thinking’ 
it so happened that a dark-whi| 
devil who had been imported | 
rat from Italy, and never learned 
j ners, had slipped this knife in 
before taking to his heels, 

66 It’s won | 
what a grip th 
takes of cold 
he muttered, s; 
ing on thatcha_ 
testing little 
“‘There—ther 
starts.” 

His only g 
was a horrified 
high in Mar. 
throat. It w: 
cause she cou] 
stand the sig 
blood that sh 
given up her tr; 
in the hospita. 
next spring, 

“Tt looks like 
der had been 
here,” he said, 
knife was out; 
to the floor w 
clatter of its 
handle; and 
jorie, dizzy asa 
cut the sleeve 
with the bloody 
and took a twis' 
a piece of wi. 
cord above the¢« 
to stop the ugly 
of arterial bloo: 

Gertie Sande 
coming in with 
cine that had 
sent for, founc 
two of themina 
on the floor. ' 
had fainted in | 
other’s arms. 

“Visiting in} 
dise,’’ Mict' 
laughed, whenhi 
in shape to laug 
anything. Dar 

ous Michael. Hi 
- a fatal light — 
touch; he wasa 
jurer. He took her with him in the woods when he | 
after rabbits; he taught her to use snowshoes, to sig 
gun, torow a dory. They were in a play together w 
they had to kiss; and they rehearsed the kiss behind 
big dusty drop, waiting to come on. It was young | 
unconsidering, exultant; it brought her to the thres. 
of her dream—and there it left her. Michael went a 
to sea. 

“We'll keep in touch,” he had whispered to her 
among the spruces. Snow dropped down her neck like 
from the agitated branches overhead; the northwest ¥ 
plucked at her as if to shake the nonsense out of her. 

He was out of her arms—and that had been the las 
him, except for a short fervor of correspondence, a la’ 
and then, much later, a picture post card of geisha gir! 
Japan which he signed with initials. 

If only the fire of her heart had been all that had t 
needed to temper the steel of his devotion! That evap 
tion of the living man out of her world had been eruel, 
perhaps inevitable. She knew her Michael now. He | 
all of himself into every least adventure. He had no 
serves, he held back nothing. Already, in seven years, 
had led a dozen lives, no doubt; but the northwest w 
hadn’t changed in that time. If only it hadn’t quite! 
often howled its glee at her for the lost felicities. It 
enough to make love shiver into hate, as water freezes| 
milk sours in a thunderclap. 

All that was strange and ecstatic, everything that mi 
up that loosened and unbound feeling at her breast, a 
now the heart could beat at last and fill the world with 
abandon—all that had gone down the wind with Miché 
and Marjorie had stayed behind to cater to the inexora 
needs of her inevitable familiars, drab souls who let ‘ 
days slip eof lax fingers without ever once think: 


what richness they might have. 


y were lucky. They did not have to think, when 

came round the head of the harbor, that some 

om in the shape of Michael might be there to 
qup the living in its shadow. There, just there, in 
eiadow of that old wreck of a schooner—she had to 
slander Bert Pearson’s arm to see it— Michael had 
spered to her, “How are the trembles of 
heart tonight?” 

je trembles of her heart! The tendrils, 
erould have said; but trembles, Michael 
hought so much more expressive. 
“‘ow’re shaking all over.”’ 

‘m1? It’s just—it’s dropped thirty de- 
+ since morning; doyourealizethat? It’s 
shis bitter cold that strikes right to your 
a0W.” 

\nat had hesaidtothat? She was always 
ning in odd corners of her brain for words 
‘sg that might be sleeping there—hap- 
wed phrases—visiting in paradise. Per- 
they had, in that brief instant when they 
ain so still in each other’s arms. . 2 
ya and I are the only two people with a 
n of humor in the world.” He had said that because 
« had laughed at the same things. ‘‘We’ll keep in 
a—we'll keep in touch.” 
tat devil’s dance of phrases was back again tonight, 
jng in her head; but here in place of Michael was 
«ert Pearson, impatiently and suspiciously staring at 
swith his violin, his collar of Persian lamb, his fur-lined 
4, his light, facetious vein. She had been at choir re- 
sal with him; but if she could have been wrecked with 
Hiael on a cannibal island, she would have chosen that 
| ‘eference. 

‘hat hopeless nonsense! The dark lover had been gone 
2 seven years. She had flown too high. His own judg- 
“t had been better. In his shoes, she might have done 
same; finding herself a man like Michael, wary as a 
aistrong as six men, with nobody dependent on him, the 
i: ocean brimming there and the northwest wind making 
sut and thrust at him. 

Vhat a fool, after all, he would have been to stay here 
Ler arms! He might have dwindled there—yes, dwin- 
i, even while getting fat, growing sluggish, losing his 
ntemper. 

1 these seven years, she had seen other men—men as 
ol as Michael to begin with—grow fixed in their places, 
% heart, move in ruts, pass women by on the street 
jiout looking at them, come down to teamsters’ work or 
hoping wood on other people’s woodlots. 

fichael, on the contrary, had gone master of steam- 
hs; he had been an explorer. He had made the fortunes 
f lot of men, his own as well. Yes, but he had lost them. 
Vl, he had made them again. He was rich now. It was 
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Tt Was Young Love, Unconsidering, Exultant; it 
Brought Her to the Threshold of Her Dream—and 
There it Left Her. Michaei Went Away to Sea 
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whispered that he had won the Cuban lottery. Some who 
had decried him in the past for his poker-playing habits 
shook their heads now over flying news that he had grown 
rich by running rum out of Nassau. This was too perfectly 
in character to be doubted for an instant. He had drunk 
rum, and no doubt still did; why then should he not traffic 
in it? Running rum differed from drinking it only in the 
added picturesqueness of the undertaking. Michael’s boat, 
Shadd said, was fitted with an iron pilot house and pistol- 
proof ports, the glass half a foot thick. He had shown a 
fellow townsman, south in a mackerelman in April, a check 
book with more than a quarter of a million balance written 
into it. 

Was heso bad? Then there must be some corresponding 
badness in her own soul. Certainly nothing had moved 
ahead for her in seven years. Well, no help for that. As the 
dice fell, so they must have fallen, was a phrase of Mi- 
chael’s. Chance was just another name for human igno- 
rance. Luck had recognizable habits; it had its tides, but 
the influence that drew these tides was not yet known. 

“‘Well, how much longer are we going to stand here like 
bumps on a log?”’ Pearson inquired, rapping his knuckles 
on the violin case. 

And then, all in one gust of wind, the impossible had 
happened. After seven years, there was Michael in the 
flesh, touched with snow on the shoulders, his watch coat 
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“Waiting —for Me?” **For You. 
Else Could I Sell My Kisses to for Ten Thousand 
Dollars Each?’’ She Flung at Him 
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half open at the throat, his hand 
held out. 

He shouted delightedly, ‘‘ Mar- 
jorie, by the powers!” 

Here he was, the man, the very 
man, and without a shade of em- 
barrassment in hismanner. There 
was even something proprietary in 
the way his fingers crushed hers; 
something allusive, warm, in the 
grip so much stronger than was nec- 
essary between a man and a woman. 
She felt a weakness in her breast, a 
rush of fierce winds there tearing 
everything apart. 

The wind forced them to stand 
close together; there was the con- 
quering line of that nose and chin 
above her, black against the stars. 
She couldn’t think what to say to 
him; she couldn’t remember ten 
minutes later what he had said to 
her. 

Something about visiting in para- 
dise again one of these days. 

It was so that he disposed of seven 
years, Possibly time didn’t exist for 
him. He was an immortal. She 

drew clear of him, took Pearson’s arm, turned away with 
some little formal word of parting. 

Had he seen that shameful storm of emotion in her 
breast? What folly it would be, after seven years, to fall 
into the same trap, and still, how fatally easy! Once bit, 
twice shy, certainly ought to be her slogan. Yet in the face 
of possible attack, what powers of defense had she? The 
very touch of his fingers had sent a wave of unsettlement 
through her, swirling into her very throat. 

Pearson himself could hardly have failed to see it, She 
felt she must conciliate him, bring him out of his sulky 
silence. When they came to that gray nest of buildings, up 
a little from the street, where the Kents lived, she said 
faintly that he had better come in for a minute out. of 
the cold. 

“T’ll mix you up an eggnog,” she said on inspiration. 

That was what Michael used to clamor for after dances 
or snowshoe parties. She and Bert went in through the 
back entry together. Jim Kent, her father, was sitting up 
for her in the kitchen, with his yellow mustache teased out 
and his feet in the oven. 

People strike early a certain pitch of affluence or the re- 
verse; they inherit the pitch, and for the most part, sing 
the same tune. Jim Kent, out of a job again, looked upon 
himself as a glorified transient in poverty and upon his low 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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Suds collapsed, and the manner 
of the collapse was vehement. 
Wall Street slowed down its capering 
long enough to bellow indignantly, 
“Who did that? Clark? 
Who’s he? What Clark? 
Where does he come in?” 

The gossips, who explain 
all things immediately, 
panted, ‘‘He was it—the 
whole of it. There wasn’t a 
pool in Suds afterall. Itwas 
Clark who put it up so beau- 
tifully. Now he’s broke and 
twenty-five firms are stung. 

,His name is Braxton Clark. 
\Ever hear of him?” 

Some had, but not many, 
which is not so remarkable 
as it seems. In Wall Street 
you may labor and rise and 
fall, season in and season 
out, and only a few will 
know your name unless you 
splash it somehow before all 
their eyes. It was that way 
with Braxton Clark. He had 
been climbing there and slip- 
ping and climbing again for 
years, but so unobtrusively 
that when at last he jarred 
them with his fall they did 
not know him for one of 
those who had been aloft. 

Then, too, Suds was Braxton 
Clark’s first big play. 

Suds is the vernacular for 
Sorden Soap Common, which 
the tickers label SDS and 
which the bankers created 
out of nothing much when 
they rejuvenated the old 
Sorden Soap Company not 
so long ago. It was a sober 
little stock in the beginning, 
with a modest two-dollar dividend 
and no greater promise. It would sell 
in the upper 40’s when the market 
was high and in the lower 30’s when 
all prices were down, and nothing more was expected of 
it. But that was before the boom came and Wall Street 
took to anticking along the primrose path. It also was 
before Braxton Clark pyramided profits so skillfully in 
successive plunges that he found himself with far more 
real money than he had ever owned. 

“This much money is not a trading stake,’’ reasoned 
Braxton Clark. “It is capital. Now I can stop being a fool. 
Hereafter I will not guess these ups and downs. I will 
make my own.”’ 

Accordingly he fashioned a dignified setting for himself 
on the topmost floor of the towering Syndicate Building, 
with walnut and leather and tickers and telephones and 
bright windows from which he could watch pygmy ships 
disappear into the purple haze beyond the Narrows. There 
he sat down to consider certain seeming possibilities. The 
outcome was that which happened in Suds. 

It was a woman who started the Suds affair. She sat 
primly on the edge of the golf-club veranda and chirped, 
“Tell me, Mr. Clark—you’re in Wall Street—aren’t stocks 
going up?” 

Her husband scowled upon her, and Clark laughed, 
saying, ‘‘Now, Tindall, how should I answer that?” 

“They go up every day, don’t they?’’ demanded little 
Mrs. Tindall, seeking dispute. 

“T’ve noticed it,” Clark agreed. : 

“Everything but our Sorden Soap,’ she amended point- 
edly. “That hasn’t gone up at all. Why doesn’t Sorden 
Soap stock go up, Mr. Clark?” 

“But that’s a queer question to put to me,”’ he protested. 
“You have an able-bodied Sorden company vice president 
for a husband. Ask him what’s the matter with the 
stock,” 

“As if I hadn’t!” Mrs. Tindall said, bristling. ‘Do you 
know what the man says? That it isn’t his department!”’ - 

Tindall grumbled, ‘‘There’s nothing the matter with 
Sorden. You downtown gamblers don’t like it, that’s all. 
It’s too decently behaved for you to notice.” 

Braxton Clark looked at him curiously. ‘‘Why don’t 
you make us notice it?” he asked. 

“Ah, why?” echoed Mrs Tindall. “TI’d like to know 
that.” 
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“I’ve Told You Why I’m Coming Home, John,’’ Said Perry Importantly, 


“I’ve Been Through All This Before” 


“Get it a nurse,”’ Clark advised. “‘ You can’t expect it to 
do anything without help. Your people should get. to- 
gether and give it a lift. It could be done.” 

‘““We don’t pay much attention to the stock market in 
our shop,” said Tindall thoughtfully. “We're too busy 
selling soap. But thanks for the suggestion. I may pass it 
along. I don’t believe any of them would mind seeing Sor- 
den stock selling higher.’’ 

“T certainly would not mind it,” declared the lady very 
positively. ‘I’ve told Horace they should do something. 


They go about talking of soap and sales and such things, ~ 


and they let the stock stay down when every other stock 
is going up. Isn’t it silly? I think it shows lack of intelli- 


gence in the management. Horace, I know Mr. Clark is. 


right. Aren’t you, Mr. Clark?” 

“Always,” said Braxton. 

“‘Of course you are. Horace, you must go to Mr. Jarvie. 
The president of the company should know what Mr. 
Clark says...I’d like to tell Mr. Sorden, the old dear, but 
he’s in Europe. I’m a stockholder, Mr. Clark. I have two 
hundred shares.’ 

“The family jewels,” Tindall explained. 

“Even if I am a vice president’s wife, I have some 
rights, hayen’t I? Do you hear, Horace? Mr. Clark has 
told you exactly what to do and I don’t. see why you 
shouldn’t do it.” 

Which gave Braxton Clark the idea. Somewhat idly at 
first, he collected what facts he could concerning Sorden 
Soap and sifted them, and found the net result surprisingly 
interesting. He followed with experimental trades in Sor- 
den shares and found their responsiveness impressive. He 
made other soundings and wrote a letter or two, and at 
length he sought Horace Tindall. 

“Tell me something of Sorden’s current business,’’ he 
demanded. ~ 

“Business?” said Horace. ‘ We’re doing more business 
than we’ve ever done. Do you want figures? But what 
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we're doing now is nothing to what we will be 


little later on. We’re on our way with a wha 
sales campaign, you know. Noticed our adv 
haven’t you? We’re covering the country : 
It’s costing a lot of money and it will cost a Ic 
but it will mean big things for us. A year fr 
we'll be showing you Wall Street sharks plenty 
ings. If you’re seriously interested ——” 
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“But I am,” Clark interrupted, ‘and I way, 


in touch with your people. I mean with th 


stockholders, through someone like Jarvie ( 
Sorden himself. I believe I can make them an 


tive proposition. If they will play with me, 


I’ll undertake to have that stock of yours abo. 


less than three months.” 


: 


“But I don’t sit in with the powers 


Sorden company,” said Tindall doubtful 


; 
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“Then I’ll see what Mrs. Horace will 


) 


me, 


Jarvie.”’ 


who together 


mon, which is § 


through their 
dices, and he 
convince them 
_. —— was big enough 
project. But h 


poised, calmly 


ninety days. With that the 


paign in Suds began. Wall Stree 
was quoting the stock somewhat below 50. Twom 
later its market price was 75 and Braxton Clark | 


count for himself a profit well beyond a quarter 
lion. He had given Suds its needed lift. 
He had gone on lifting, using some skill but 
and meeting no great difficulty. Optimism was in 
Street air; money was abundant and cheap a 
borrowed; that stock for which the tickers were 
liveliness was attracting eager buying. Bra: 
made Suds lively, and the rising tide of spec 
most of what more was necessary to raise its p: 
At 75 he could count a quarter million of pro 
was yet a matter of paper and ink. He might ha 
it, turned it into cash readily enough, by selling 
high prices, as originally he had planned to do. 
he had other plans. The situation that had dev 
Sorden under his hand called-for other plans, a 
loudly. The whole stock market was becoming a 
ance of leaping dervishes who today cried, ‘ I 
the hindmost,” and tomorrow, “World withou 


ie, 


_ Suds, as in most stocks of its kidney, glittered 


tunity that would have been unthinkable 
while before. Clark poured out persuasive argume 
Nelson Jarvie, the grave-eyed president of th 
company, and before the others, one by one. At] 
was a conference. Se 
“You know what I have to say,” Clark told't 
am going on with this move in Sorden. I would be 
drop it here. I ask you to stand by me—to é: 
agreement to keep your stock off the market. 


vite you to do more if you are so disposed.’ You & 


plainly how things are developi:g downtown. : The 
country is speculating, and it is only beginning. TI 
try is rich and reckless. You will see astonishin 


convincing mai 
Clark; deep-y 


himself. Hemad 
see his plan asa 
matter of bus 
rather than a pl 
stock-market ju 
They haggledsom 
from habit, but 
end they gave him 
what he asked- 
him chiefly the ri 
buy from them, 
would, 15,000 shares of Sorden in 
ing amounts at prices scaling fro 
to $62 a share; also an agreemen 
they would not sell more of their 
ings to anyone else through a [ 


grinned Clark; and Tindall sai 
right. Dll speak 


So Braxton G]; 
a proposal befor 


sented owners 
more than 75,000 
of Sorden Soap 
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was not easy to 
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everywhere in the market before this rise is over.” _ 


“Artificial prices,’ said Nelson Jarvie soberly. 
won’t last.” || 
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“Tt’s their coming that I’m talking about now. And 
king about Sorden. I have not only put its price up; 
> ne much more than that. I’ve popularized Sorden, 
tmen. I’ve made a real market in it here at the top. 
: can do more—very much more. If you will go along 
hae I'll put Sorden well above $100 a share, and I[’ll 
» ua market there that you can sell onif you want to.” 
{paused, and the silence disappointed him. 
yok here!’’ he went on, reaching for paper. “This is 
rT! arithmetic. The total issue of Sorden Common is 
y 20,000 shares. After I have taken up all my 15,000, 
, entlemen will still hold 60,000 or more. Another 
9), or perhaps 12,000, are so owned that they won’t 
non the market. I can place a considerable amount 
9: my friends, where it won’t be sold until I say so. I 
arying a great deal myself and I am prepared to buy 
rt deal more. You can see then that the supply of 
«n floating in the market will be so small that putting 
- ice well above par will need no more than intelligent 
ying. I am laying my cards on the table, gentlemen. 
«t to know that your stock is tied up while I am at 
rin Sorden. If you will keep it off the market and out 
» way, I will make it worth a great deal more than it is 


‘it they will have to come before they can go.”’ smiled 
i 
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son Jarvie tossed aside the pencil with which he had 
prodding his blotting pad and cleared his throat to 
1 his precise way: 

‘ou must understand, Mr. Clark, that we already have 
eised this among ourselves: In fact, we’ve gone into 
yy thoroughly. And we feel, Mr. Clark, that you are 
s;nguine—too enthusiastic. I might say, too ambi- 
4 Mr. John Sorden has cabled me from Europe that 
ipf the same opinion. The truth is, Mr. Clark, we who 
9 the Sorden company’s affairs intimately feel that 
>ymmon stock already is selling even higher than its 
ly.” 

Aixton Clark leaned forward and said earnestly, ‘“‘ You 
ithink I shouldn’t dispute that with you, but I do. 
“earned from experience—and costly experience—that 
win your positions are given to underestimating the 
iis they have in their hands. I mean the potential 


“That is a Matter of Opinion,” Said Jarvie Stiffly. “Te is,’’ Clark Agreed, 
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values. Perhaps it’s the familiarity. Or it may be that you 
have to deal with facts and your imagination doesn’t get a 
chance to work. But you don’t clearly see your property’s 
possibilities. I’ve missed a great deal of money in my time 
by taking too literally what men have told me, and quite 
honestly, about their own companies. I believe in Sorden, 
Mr. Jarvie. If I didn’t, I wouldn’t risk myself farther in 
the stock.” 

Jarvie coughed again and spoke tolerantly. “That may 
be, Mr. Clark, but we are facing facts. For the next two 
or three years our earnings are not likely to let us increase 
our common-stock dividend or add greatly to our surplus.” 

. “We are in a period of business expansion,’’ Clark in- 
sisted. “‘We are going into a boom. The Sorden company 
has been making a special effort, spending a great deal of 
money, to push its business. I believe the results will come 
sooner and be much greater than you expect. You are not 
considering that.” 

“We have considered all things. But we are not disposed 
to join in any plan to boom our stock to unjustified prices 
that cannot be sustained. Frankly, Mr. Clark, we believe 
that the ultimate outcome will do harm to this company’s 
reputation and credit. That is our reason for our decision.” 

Clark said, frowning, “But I hope it’s not final.” 

“Yes,” Jarvie declared, “‘it has been decided. As a 
group we will not continue the present arrangement be- 
yond the ninety-day term. And I think you will make a 
mistake if you go farther yourself. Indeed, Mr. Clark, in 
the interest of this company, if I could control you, I would 
prevent you from pushing Sorden stock higher.” 

Clark flushed and said, ‘For one in your position, Mr. 
Jarvie, that’s a peculiar attitude. I doubt that your share- 
holders would cheer very loudly for their president if they 
knew him to be opposed to a rise in their stock’s price.” 

“That is a matter of opinion,’’ said Jarvie stiffly. 

“Tt is,” Clark agreed, ‘‘and one of us is wrong. But I 
want to say this: Our arrangement expires in another two 
weeks. Of course I will take up all the stock I have under 
option. After that you gentlemen will be free to sell as 
much Sorden as you please. But Sorden is going to much 
higher prices and I expect to have powerful associates in 
further buying of it. So I want to remind you that there 
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isn’t very much of the stock, and if you sell too much of 
what you own you may wake up some morning and find 
that control of the Sorden company has passed out of your 
hands.” 

Jarvie smiled and said, “Now I hope that’s not a threat, 
Mr. Clark.” 

Clark also smiled and said, “No; it’s a hint. Wall 
Street might call it a tip.” 

But the easy confidence was feigned. Braxton Clark 
was disappointed sorely, and angry; and when he went 
away he cursed their conservatism and suspected the sin- 
cerity of it. You never could tell about a poker face like 
Jarvie’s. They might be sly men, planning to drop him and 
go on for themselves. Or, he reflected, if they were not 
that, and if he pushed on with the play in Suds, how much 
harm could their selling do? They could pour some of their 
stock on the market, but not a great deal without weaken- 


-ing their hold upon the Sorden company. And if it was 


not to be a great deal, couldn’t he find allies or stimulate 
enough new interest among speculators to provide off- 
setting buying? 

He thought it out with the ticker’s patter song of op- 
timism sounding in his ears and the exhilarating atmos- 
phere of Wall Street’s bull market inflating his courage. 
And in the end Braxton Clark convinced himself that valor 
was the better part of discretion. He would carry on in 
Suds. 

Perhaps Horace Tindall helped somewhat with the de- 
cision. Clark carried him to a downtown luncheon club, 
and across the table there said, ‘‘What are you hearing 
about Sorden around your office now?” 

‘Nothing much,” Horace replied. “I’m in their con- 
fidence when the subject is soap, but I don’t hear anything 
about stock. I have to depend on you for that.” 

“Some of them think it is too high,” said Clark in- 
differently. 

“Who? Who thinks so, and why?” 

“Jarvie is one. He tells me your business isn’t going to 
be good enough to excuse the stock’s price.” 

“‘Piffile!’? said Tindall positively. ‘“‘Jarvie’s a great 
executive and a clever business man, but he’s nearsighted. 

(Continued on Page 96) 


“and One of Us is Wrong”’ 


HEN governments, through control of 
essential commodities, tinker with the 
law of demand and supply, they not 
only throw economic systems out of gear but 
wreak hardship upon the consuming public. We are so apt 
to accept these manipulated materials which sustain our 
lives and industries, as a matter of course, that we seldom 
stop to realize the extent of the official operations behind 
them. Restriction has reached such a pass that Congress 
has definitely taken up the issue and a fierce publicity now 
beats about the procedure. 

In the popular mind, rubber, because of the crisis which 
developed last year and which was described in the preced- 
ing article, appears to be the most important of the offend- 
ing products, or rather the one most sinned against. It has 
become the most spectacular, to be sure, because of the 
wide use of the automobile. As a matter of fact, rubber is 
only one of many materials 
subject to more or less inelas- 
tic control. Eight others— 
coffee, potash, nitrates, mer- 
cury, sisal, camphor, iodine 
and Egyptian long-staple cot- 
ton—are subject to similar 
treatment, while seventy more 
are, or could be, easily con- 
trolled in some way by the 
action of foreign governments. 
In practically every instance, 
the United States does not 
produce a sufficient quantity 
to satisfy its requirements. 

This business of control is 
of far-reaching importance, 
because in some way it touches 
every American interest. 
Moreover it enters vitally into 
the question of national de- 
fense, Nitrates, for example, 
comprise an essential constit- 
uent in the manufacture of 
all military powders and ex- 
plosives. 


Tightening the Noose 


N VIEW of the terrific drub- 
bing that these controls 
have received during the past 
months, and the consumer re- 
action in the shape of con- 
servation which has resulted 
in the case of rubber tires, you 
would naturally think that 
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some of the alien powers involved would sit up and take 
notice. The exact reverse has happened. England not 
only is continuing rubber restriction but has announced a 
tightening of it in case the price goes below forty-two cents 
a pound in the three months following May first. 

All the old controls are operative and new ones have 
been inaugurated. The latest, which became effective on 
April first of this year, deals with kauri gum, an ingredient 
of varnishes. It is now subject to control by the govern- 
ment of New Zealand. Though there are happily some 
substitutes for this commodity, the action is symptomatic 
of a growing tendency everywhere. Before we go into a 
detailed analysis of controls in terms of the commodities 
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affected, it may be well to point the mora 
rather the lack of it, involved in the whole 


formance. I know of no better way of stati) 

than to reproduce the following conclu 
arrived at by the House Committee on Interstate 
Foreign Commerce, which held extensive hearings fol 
ing the sensational rise in the price of rubber. 


Artificial Booms Becoming Boomerangs | 


eee controls violate economic law and proc 
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disastrous economic results both to producer and: 


sumer. The normal im 


provement in production by cht 


ening costs is suspended. The restriction of produc 
prevents growth to meet future world demands wl 
would ordinarily be the response to high prices. To 
consumer, it means not only unfair charges but substitui 


e 


of inferior alternatives. 
the manufacturer and _ 
tributor, it means greatly 
hanced hazards, the costs 
which are passed on ai 
further charge to the ¢ 
sumer.”’ | 

There is still another evi 
which most observers fail. 
take cognizance. Anyth 
that sets up an artificial sh¢ 
age through legislative 
destroys the impulse of ? 


duction. Likewise, when} 
put a government cont 
squarely behind a commodi_ 
thus arbitrarily fixing what | 
in many instances an exe 
Sive price, a reckless disrege 
of production costs natura 
follows. Furthermore, W) 
market and price assured, t 
producer often fails to cc 
serve or improve his propert 

In studying governme 
controls in foreign countrie: 
have often been met by t 
statement that they were JU 
tified as a defense against t) 
American tariff. In reply 
can best quote a section | 
the congressional report | 
which I have already referre 

“The suggestion has bet 
made in certain quarters thi 
these governmental contro 
were instituted as a sort ) 
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jal against the protective policy of the United States 
bodied in the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. Such 
| the case. The Brazilian restriction of coffee had its 
g. in 1902; the Mexican sisal restriction in 1915; the 
ian nitrate control dates back to 1885; and the 
‘ih control of crude rubber was in process of formula- 
nefore the Fordney-McCumber bill became a law. 
‘Tith the exception of crude rubber, the four leading 
ynmental control commodities come from three Latin- 
vican countries—Brazil, Mexico and Chile. The tariff 
aonships between these countries and the United 
4s are decidedly in their favor. 
“Te find that over 90 per cent of our imports from 
al come in free of duty, while 90 per cent of our exports 
Jazil are subject to a tariff duty. About 85 per cent 
or imports from Mexico come in without duty, whereas 
ad that about two-thirds of our exports to Mexico are 
bict to the payment of a tariff duty. About 98 per cent 
ar imports from Chile are admitted free of duty, 
Weas almost 90 per cent of our exports to Chile are 
bict to the payment of a duty. With reference to 
«t Britain—rubber being subject to governmental con- 
Joy that government—we find that about 60 per cent 
ir imports from that country come in subject to 
t and that about 10 per 
nof our exports to Great 
ilin are subject to duty. 
01 these imports from us 
le year 1924, they col- 
id in tariff duties over 
(,000,000. Their average 
t on the dutiable manu- 
cired goods was approxi- 
aly 29 per cent. It must 
sbe borne in mind that 
lar total exports that go 
, bout 65 per cent are food- 
Us or raw materials.”’ 
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yl the major controls have 
‘a certain common charac- 
ttic in that they are con- 
il to commodities of which 
ate produc- 

isinthe country establish- 
gestriction. Chile produces 
Ithe world’s natural ni- 
#s and Brazil 65 per cent 
‘the world’s coffee. In 


Yain’s Middle East pos- 


sons is grown 70 per cent 
‘he entire rubber output, 


A Panorama of a Sao Paulo 
Coffee Piantation 


Japan is responsible for 90 per 
cent of the camphor and Egypt 92 
per cent of the long-staple cotton. 

Another feature is striking. 
The consumption within the 
country of origin is in small ratio 
to the absorption in other lands. 
To illustrate: Only 5 per cent of 
the entire world coffee crop is con- 
sumed in Brazil and 7 per cent of 
world rubber in the United King- 
dom. The consumption of ni- 
trates and iodine in Chile is 
trivial. The same thing applies to 
sisal in Mexico and long-staple 
cotton in Egypt. Great Britain 
and the Netherlands, or rather 
their colonies, produce nearly 60 
per cent of world tin, but their 
consumption is small. 

On the other hand, the United 
States consumes 70 per cent of all 
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the rubber produced and 
more than half the ni- 
trates, iodine, sisal, coffee 
and camphor. In the case 
of raw silk, which is often 
subject to manipulation by 
the Japanese Government, 
we are also by far the larg- 
est consumer. It means 
that Uncle Sam is the 
prize goat of every control. 


Price Inflation 


E CAN now see how 
this works out in dol- 
lars and cents. We will take 
two groups of imports. The 
first comprises rigidly con- 
trolled products—that is, 
rubber, coffee, nitrates, 
potash, iodine, sisal, cam- 
phor, mercury, citric acid, 
citrate of lime, long-staple 
eotton and kauri gum. 
They totaled 19.6 per cent 
of our imports in 1925 and 
represented a cost to us of 
$830,166,000. 
The second group em- 
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which are subject to some 

kind of restriction or are easily amenable to it. In- 
cluded in the list are cork, palm and olive oils, shellac, 
pepper, raw silk, tungsten, platinum, tin, quebracho— 
which is used in tanning—jute, jute burlaps, hides, 
asbestos, nickel; quinine, carpet wool, combing wool, 
tea, furs and China wood oil. They accounted for 29.9 
per cent of our imports and stood us $1,264,274,000. 
The two groups represent a total cost to us of $2,094,- 
440,000 and constituted 49.5 per cent of all our imports. 
The significance of these figures does not lie so much 
in their impressive total as in the fact that in many 
instances controls expanded cost beyond the normal. 
The conspicuous illustration, of course, is in rubber, 
where the price in 1925 was more than twice the aver- 
age spot price in 1924. Between July, 1925, and 
April 1, 1926, the excess in the market price over the 
so-called fair price set by the British was $224,220,119. 
This was almost entirely due to the inelasticity of the 
restriction: law which created an artificial shortage. 
We can now go into the specific controls, beginning 
with a product that touches millions of householders, 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Preston stepped over the hedge separating his 

mother’s place from the old Diderot house, 
which had been rented for the summer by Olivia 
Winship. He would call and be done. If there was some- 
thing startling, presumptuous about the coming of this 
woman, who had jilted him six years ago, to Rockton, 
where he now lived, he was the only one to recognize it. 
He had come back to Rockton three years ago to inherit 
and develop his father’s law practice; he had covered well, 
even then, with coatings of reality the gaping wound Olivia 
had left in his heart. Olivia had not known, he was sure, 
that he was living here. She had only considered Rockton 
a splendid place in which to vegetate for the summer. 

His mother had called, and had raved about the ex- 
traordinary charm of Mrs. Winship. Without referring to 
the big romance of 1918, when he had met Olivia upon a 
leave on the Riviera, he admitted knowing her slightly, and 
said casually that he supposed he’d go and call. Mrs. 
Preston, who knew that he had been playing golf that very 
afternoon with Freda Haven, sat down comfortably to read. 
She was a blithe old lady, whose happy life had never 
taught her to fear and suspect the whims of chance. 

On Olivia’s lawns the tall trees made patterns of black 
against the moonlight; honeysuckle and roses and syringas 
assailed his senses, and the grass lay transmuted into a sea 
of silver. He remembered the light carelessness with which 
Olivia, six years ago in Paris, had told him that all sorts of 
silly romances bloomed on the Riviera, and he hardened his 
senses against all allurement. 

She was waiting for him. Indeed, Olivia was always in 
position, waiting for the excitement to begin. Where other 
women rushed about from duty to duty, she prepared her- 
self for the next episode. The windows of the long white- 
paneled living room were opened to the night, and on a 


[ WAS a warm night early in June when Tom 
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divan, under the one lighted lamp, she lay, reading a novel. 
His mother would have wondered about the strange lack 
of ceremony as he came in. Preston, although he wore the 
face which he found so useful in court, found his throat dry, 
his heart pounding. He stepped forward silently, and 
Olivia stared at him as if estimating his mood. Then she 
made a little face, as if to say that wonders never ceased, 
flicked her heels up and around and down to the floor, and 
stood up, straight as a boy, in a tea gown of some audacious 
painted chiffon. The women of Rockton did not wear tea 
gowns; some breath of Preston’s gayer, more rapturous 
youth came back to him as he took Olivia’s hand. 

“T never thought to see you,” she said, “ Yesterday peo- 
ple began to talk about the Prestons. “Preston— Preston,’ I 
said to myself. ‘Canit be?’ I didn’t ask a question. Then 
today your mother called, and she told me about you. I 
almost died. Honestly, Tom, I thought you were in Chi- 
cago.” 

“T left Chicago three years ago, when my father died,” 
he said. “I didn’t want to come back here then, but now 
I like it.” 

Each of them ignored the fact that the last time they 
had seen each other he had called her perfectly awful 
names. They sat down on the divan. 

“‘T came because of the Duncans, you know,” she said. 
“They have a place out at Cocksledge. They’re old friends 
of mine. I wanted to be quiet—a thing I’ve never done 
since I was sixteen.”’ Her dark, lustrous eyes slid over and 
held his for an instant. “I am sick and weary of my life,” 
her eyes seemed to say. But Tom was adamant. He 
looked indifferently at the roses on the table, 
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“Te it Weren’t for Your Beauty and Your Money the Police Would Arrest You” 


“Why haven’t you ever grown up?” he said, a 
if he had seen her yesterday. “What really struc 
you to come here when it’s so much smarter to g 
to Paris? Are you getting a divorce?” 

“Haven’t I told you?” she asked snappily. “Now don’ 
look so judgelike, and don’t scold until you hear my side 
Is it a crime in this country for a woman to think about ; 
divorce? Do I want it emblazoned all over the countr 
that I’m not spending the summer with Mart?” 

“Is Mart your husband? Oh, yes, Martin Winship.” | 

She glared at him. “Do you think I’ve had two? On 
can’t move in Paris without getting into the papers. Her 
I’m. taking a house for the summer and fall, and resting 
while Mart bakes in the Arizona Desert. He hardly notice: 
where Iam. That’s why I’m getting a divorce.” | 

Looking at her, he found it hard to envisage her unno- 
ticed. The room came alive around her as she sat there on 
the divan, her dark eyes, raven-black hair, her white face 
and arms and neck charged with expressive femininity. She 
had the gift of imparting drama to her own situation; and 
against his judgment he found himself discussing her de- 
cisions as if they were the most important things on earth. 

“However,” he said flatly, illogically, “I wish you hadn t 
come here. I’ll do anything I can to help you, but you re 
too disturbing an influence for a small city. Some man, 
some husband, will fall in love with you.” ; 

She shook her head in disgust. “Never. Iama hermit. 
I will not get involved, not even with women. I came here 
to think.” AP 

He laughed delightedly. “If you ever thought, Olivia, 
you’d come down with a fever. If you break up a homel!'ll 
have to get you out of jail.” 


She rose and rang a bell by the door. “I think ke 
better have a drink,” she said. “Now sit down while I te 
you the true story of my marriage,” 
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ere story of any woman’s marriage is a terrifying 
pit. “I don’t believe I can stand it,’’ said Preston 
etely. “After all, he’s your husband, and you may 
qi: to him.” 

Jver,” she said firmly. “In the first place, let me say 
jreated you very badly. I was a young and flirta- 
;yol. I never was in love—or never really thought 
s-until Martin came along. There was something 
ais head, his chin, something rocklike # 

on held up his hands. ‘‘Stop,” hesaid. “‘ What you 
ns that he looked like an eagle, and he was going to 
18 

; dn’t marry him for the trip. I genuinely fell in love 
-m. I saw him as a romantic, brilliant person; a 
ynder, a great explorer and scientist. We had two 


dful years. Then, of course, you know what hap- 
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aadn’t the slightest idea. “Did you get sick of the 
ie 
h, I didn’t know when I married him that he was 
y. chemist. This exploration was like a sudden drunk 
im. He went back to research five years ago, as a 
jight take the veil, and I’ve hardly seen him since. 
eit, 1 see him only when he comes from his labora- 
xor when I go out there. But he’s lost all touch with 
srld. He hardly speaks to me any more.”’ 
Viat’s his research about?”’ 
Touldn’t tell you,’’ she groaned. “He’s looking for 
e\ing—he and his assistants. I can’t live his kind of 
4] he can’t live mine. I need people, travel, houses, 
4 and contacts: He has a three-story building in the 
4a desert, where the light and the air waves are 
ble for his experiments, and that’s where he lives.” 
rton thought he remembered reading about an exper- 
a station in the Southwest—something to do with 
~. “This may be awfully important, Olivia.” He 
ébered the curious remoteness in Winship’s eyes the 
ine he had seen him. 


‘“‘where Did You Spring From 


Yet the man’s face had something written on it, some- 
thing which could withstand the pleadings and the distrac- 
tions of Olivia. She had taken him for an adventurer and 
he had turned out a zealot. 

“Are you awfully unhappy?” he asked suddenly. 

“No,” she said, with her usual frankness. “‘I suppose it 
would become me, but I’m not. I’ve got an immense 
capacity for living, and once I’ve decided what to do, I 
shan’t repine. I’m not one to regret what I’ve lost. Martin 
says that he wants not to be bothered for several years, but 
that’s a queer, hard thing to say to a woman like me.” 

She looked him full in the eye, and he could see, to his 
terror, how much more alluring the years had made her. 
There was a fullness and a finish about her beauty; the 
heady vivacities of girlhood had given way before the cer- 
tain confidence of thirty-one.. Despite her slender femi- 
ninity, her fragile beauty, she was as sure of herself in the 
face of this matrimonial disaster as she was of a good time 
at a ball. , 

““You’re completely selfish and unmoral, Olivia,’”’ he 
said, on principle. ‘If it weren’t for your beauty and your 
money the police would arrest you. I can’t believe in a 
moral system when I see a thing as worthless as you pre- 
senting such a flawless appearance.” 

“Oh, do shut up,”’ she said good-naturedly, ‘‘and have 
another drink. You sound like a champion of pure wom- 
anhood.” 

He went away finally. ‘‘Come over soon and read me the 
riot act,” she said. “You know, Tom, you.are a perfect 
Galahad. I suppose, in this quiet old town, your romantic 
heart is pretty well ironed out.”’ 

She was standing against the door frame as he stepped 
out into the night. She was a confident capricious cat, 
selfish and vain. Yet she could not help the dynamo which 
charged her so, which made her slightest gesture so much 
more compelling than the tragedies of other people. The 
women, the girls, the good wives and mothers of Rockton 
became shadowy beside her, as if Venus or Helen of Troy 
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were to walk down these streets and mock the travesty 
these lesser creatures had made of loving. 

He walked home through the moonlight a trifle fright- 
ened. Yet the next morning his fright had been comfort- 
ably replaced by a feeling of irritation. He made a habit 
of walking down to his office—Rockton was small enough 
for that—yet when he first knew Olivia he had made a 
habit of nothing. In the nightmare of war, its horrors and 
its necessary discipline, life had seemed, when he met 
Olivia, too entrancing and precious a gift to be dulled by 
habits. 

What had he done since he had come to Rockton but 
harness his wishes and desires to habit? 

He was a responsible young man with a growing law 
practice and a possible political future. People who would 
have been pygmies in a larger world were pillars in Rock- 
ton. These pillars took him seriously, and he took himself 
seriously. He was asked to dinner parties, not because he 
added gayety, but because he was strategically important 
as_a young man. 

He was conscious as he walked downtown how delib- 
erately he had bent his will to lead this ordered, moderate, 
self-sustained existence. Not in these six years had one 
word, one look of any man or woman penetrated to the 
remote caverns where his romantic memories and hungers 
slumbered. In his rare moments of unhappy bitterness he 
feared they could never survive awakening in this comfort- 
able prosaic city. He did not want Olivia to reawaken 
them. Hewasafraid of her, of her throaty, humorous voice, 
of her wicked way of seeing a joke where other people saw 
a broken commandment. One thing to be thankful for was 
Olivia’s resolution to live in retirement. He would not be 
seeing her around. If he went to call on her a few times, 
and perhaps gave her a dinner at his mother’s house, he 
could get:by. So he thought, walking down Washington 
Avenue underneath the maples and the elms; ayoung man 
who failed to hear the delicate footfalls of a pursuing 
goddess. (Continued on Page 120) 
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eral, ‘‘hereshecomes! And now 

for those lovely dollars! Shake 
your hoofs, little boys, and hang onto 
your pants, because here we go.” 

By goodness, we fell on that train 
like a thunderbolt. They were very 
much surprised and the guard did not 
fire a single shot, sir. We had to drag 
them out by the heels. What do you 
know about that! 

But guess what the rascally Federals 
had done. They had treacherously dis- 
patched the money another way; 
that’s what they had done, and all we 
got was a few sacks of letters. The 
general was very disappointed indeed 
when he saw the booty. 

He scratched his head and mur- 
mured, “What the hell! That big stiff 
has foxed me again. What good are 
checks to me?” 

The Butcher had cut the mail and 
express car from the rest of the train 
in order to dynamite the safe, and now 
he set fire to it to hold up pursuit. 

“So,” said the general, walking up 
to the guards, who were shivering in 
their boots, ‘‘these are the brave fel- 
lows they send against me, huh? Listen 
to me, you sons of guns. My custom 
has been to hang my enemies, or maybe 
cut off their ears; but my army needs 
men. So what do you say? Do you 
wish to volunteer? Get the 
ropes ready, colonel.’ 

“Coming up, mi general,’’ answered 
the Butcher. 

But they all wanted to come with us. 
I think they were very wise, sir. What 
is your opinion? 

“Fetch all the passengers out and 
line them up, Don Diario, and be quick 
about it,’”’ ordered the general. 

You can bet I did not let the grass 
grow under my feet. When they were 
all out Pancho inspected them. A sol- 
dier accompanied him with a lantern, 
and whenever the general stopped, this 
hombre raised the lantern so he could 
get a good look. I felt sorry for those 
passengers, sir. By goodness, they 
thought their last hour had come. 

“Aha!” said Pancho. “Whois this? 
Here is a tough guy. Hold the lantern 
closer, muchacho. I want to see this 
rooster.” 

That fellow was very plucky. He 
had eyes like a coyote, and he stood 
right up to the general, with his face 
twisted into a sort of sneer, and he 
blew smoke out of the corner of his 
mouth. What doyou know about that! 

Pancho looked at him. “So,” he 
said. He said it very softly, sir, like a 
cat purring, and then he began tostare. 
Nobody said aword. Those two just 
stood there and stared at each other and, by goodness, that 
rascal was soon sneering on the other side of his mouth. 
He had to look away and the sweat trickled down his 
cheeks and around his ears, 

“You see, Don Diario?’’ said the general at last. . ‘This 
is no game rooster, after all, A good rooster crows every- 
where, but this bird struts only on his own dunghill. «I 
know his breed. Bring him along, colonel. We will see.” 

The general spoke in Spanish, because he did not know a 
word of English and refused to learn it. 

Often he would say to me, “That language sounds all 
alike—just like a bunch of parrots chattering. Do you 
mean to tell me these Americans understand one another? 
It is impossible.” 

Well, it did not take much time to finish with the passen- 
gers. The general ordered, “Fetch that one—and that— 
and bring along the fat fellow, too, colonel. We will find 
out how tough his hide is.” About half a dozen were se- 
lected in this manner and then Pancho’s eye was attracted 
to a pretty little girl with nice red hair. The general liked 
pretty little girls, sir. He stopped and smiled all over his 
face, but she did not smile back at him. She was chewing 
gum very earnest. ; 

“Come and give me a kiss, darling,” said Pancho, very 
sweet, 
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But the Pretty 
Little Girl With 
the Nice Red 
Hair Replied, 
“Go and Chase 
Yourself, You 
Big Bum" 


But the pretty little girl with the nice red hair 
replied, “‘Go and chase yourself, you big bum.” 

“What did she say, Don Diario?” 

“She says she is afraid.” 

“Why, she need not be afraid of me. Tell her so, mu- 
chachito. Tell her I’ll.take her with me and w 

“But, mi general ——” 

“Well, what is it now, old crow?” 

I stepped close to the general and whispered, ‘‘Con- 
sider, Excellency. She is American. If anything should 
happen to the lady, why, Uncle Sam ——” 

“Aha!” he muttered displeasingly. “You would, would 
you?” And he rolled his eyes like pinwheels. But at last 
he grumbled, ‘You are right. I had forgotten. And we 
need rifles. Ah, well, let hergo. But I think she likes me. 
Yes.” He walked on very gloomy. 

“And that one over there—I had picked that one out for 
you, Don Diario,” he added in a sorrowful voice. 


Was it not sad, sir?. Here we were leaving those lovely 


girls behind, all because of your country’s prejudices, 

“Ah, these Americans!”’ said Pancho, very peevish. 
“Who will ever understand them? You can kill and rob, 
but you must be pure. Isit not so, Don Diario? Tell me. 
Do you consider that they are human beings, the same 
as us?” 

What do you know about that! It was very embarrass- 
ing, sir, 
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Then all of a sudden the general cried, “We. 
beat it from here, boys. Stir your stumps. 
smell danger.” 

The fat fellow puffed out his chest and bel. 
back, “What does this mean? Turn me loos. 
minute, do you hear?” | 

“What is that pot-belly t, 
about now, Don Diario?” | 

“He does not wish to ZO wit}: 

“Now that is very surprising, 
stow him a good kick in the | 
somebody. Ha, that’s b 
He seems very active, Ah, 
pelado!”’ | 

“Do you know who I; 
thundered the passenger, 

“Listen to me, fatty,” 
Pancho. ‘Climb on that) 
and climb quick, or I'll giy, 
a pill of my making.” | 

He spoke in a furious: 
and that passenger’s legs m 
like the needle of a sewing 
chine, sir. The bugle blew} 
and saddles and we left 
place, with the sacks of b 
tied on pack mules and. 
prisoners on horses. We rot 
night and at daybreak the 
eral split up his foree, He 
patched the main body u 
the Butcher toward a fay: 
rendezvous of ours away 0 
some mountains, while he] 
self with forty men and the] 
oners struck south aeross 
desert country. The But 
had orders to draw the purs 
up into those mountains 
keep them moving. | 

That was a terrible ride, | 
sun burned like fire and the 
blinded and choked us, so. 
horses kept coughing, but Pancho went right 
He seemed made of India-rubber and he was v 
much surprised, sir, to observe that the prisoi 
swayed in the saddle and had to beh L prit 

“Why, what’s the matter with those fellows?” he 
quired. - hee | 

“They are tired, general.” ar 

“They must be pretending. Prod them up,”) 

Then one of the horses fell dead, and he ordered 
We changed to the fresh horses some of the so lc 
and, after a short rest, went on again. About 


re. For 
k 


the afternoon one of the prisoners began to rave. 
hour he had been begging to be left behind, and he | 
entreating us to shoot him and put him out of his mise 
The tough guy began to laugh, and he kept on laughi. 
It was very curious. Then he shut up and rode or 
was drunk, with his head sunk down and his eyes closed. | 
My job was the fat prisoner and I had to hold him in 1 
saddle. ‘ mo 
“Pinch that rascal, Don Diario,” the general « alled be 
tome. ‘I want to make sure he hasn’t melted and run ¢ 
of his clothes.”’ —— 
Just before sundown we came in sight of some foo 
and the horses raised their heads and nickered. We 
that night beside a small stream. By goodness, those 
lows were suffering. I was sad, too, sir, for I could not he 
thinking of the lovely American dollars we had missed. 
The prisoners fell off their horses the minute we stopp 
and they lay right where they fell, like dead men. Th 
did not even wish to eat, but we carried them 
fixed blankets for them, because the nights ge 
cold in that region. Guess what that fat fellow } 
when I brought him his coffee, sir. He was pulling t 
cloth of his pants away from his skin and moaning, “0 
T’ll never sit down again—never.” cea 
Well, boots and saddles sounded before the sun wast 
and we hoisted him onto a horse. But fortunately we d 
not travel so fast that day, because the general seemed ' 
feel we were now safe from pursuit and need not worry 
less we happened to run against a stray bunch of Feder 
We traveled like that for three days and two nights, losir 
eleven horses on the trail, and then we reached our destin 
tion. It was a rich hacienda belonging to a widow whos 
superintendent was friendly to our cause, and the ene! 
was not likely to look for us there. The sefiora was aw 
somewhere and Pancho rubbed his hands with satisfacti 
“So you are sore, my poor boys?” he said. “Well, n0 
we can enjoy ourselves while we plan to get our hands 0 
some money.’/ | 
| 


Thea 


ywuzzaed for their general and went to-get a drink 
sjover the girls of the town. But me, I went to bed, 
yited. 

i not help reflecting how lucky the fellow would 
orot that widow, sir. There were thousands and 
1s of acres in the plantation, with a nice spring near 
ye, and hundreds of sheep exerted themselves to 
wlfor her. She also owned many cattle, and some 
-yrses ate pleasantly in the barn. Yes, she would 
i prize for some guy. But the general seemed to 
9 a different opinion. 

«3 handsome, yes,” he admitted. ‘“‘But she is also 
jn and religious, and possessed of a devil of a tem- 
yu must consider things like that, Don Diario. 
-yve under the sky than a palace with a mean 


n 

ade his headquarters in the widow’s own house and 
wher bed, because he declared it was his favorite 
e, sir. The house had vines and flowers growing over 
yintly, and a delicious breeze made everything cool 
i. Pancho took a bath and sprinkled perfume all 
self, so I was not surprised when he informed me 
} prisoners could wait a while, as he was too busy 
ei to them right now. 

fit we put them into an empty storehouse under 
, ut when old pot-belly offered to pay well for good 
» and food for his compatriots, the jefe politico took 
io his own house and made his wife and daughters 
ahis mother-in-law’s and come early every morning 
‘in the prisoners. He was a big villain, sir, that jefe 
“and charged those poor fellows a dollar a day. 
_) you know about that! 

{they rested up there and rubbed ointment on their 
jand discussed what they should do next. I hada 
mosted as sentry who understood English and he 
4 they felt convinced the United States would in- 
dispatch the whole American Army, and maybe 
jarines also, to their rescue. The general did not 
tis view. 

ty’ll make a roar,” he observed. ‘But it will soon 
der and then we’ll get our money. Who are these 


“Oh, No—it Was Nothing at All, General. 


~~ —— 
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people, Don Diario? Find out their names and the occupa- 
tion of each. Understand? Then bring them into my 
presence.”’ 

“‘T already have that information, Excellency.” 

“Indeed? That is a good boy.” 

Pancho appeared to be very pleased with himself, sir. 
He rubbed his hands and asked me how I liked the scent he 
was using. By goodness, you could smell it a mile! 

“First,” he demanded, ‘‘who is the tough guy?”’ 

“He says his name is Arturo Cadore, general. He says 
he is engaged in the transportation business in New York, 
and has great influence there.” 

“‘Transportation business? What is that? He drives a 
taxi, perhaps?” 

‘Very likely.” 

“ And his influence—hum—what do you think?” 

“‘T think, Excellency, he is what they call a gangster up 
there. It is my belief he was beating it.” 

This opinion, sir, was based on the fact that I had dis- 
covered eleven hundred dollars and a diamond ring and a 
bracelet sewed in that scoundrel’s clothes, but I did not 
wish to bother the general with details. 

“And the fellow with the deep voice—who is he?”’ 

‘“‘He is a lawyer and lives in Chicago. He says his name 
is Shearer.”’ 

“‘A lawyer, you say, Don Diario? Then post a double 
guard over the horses, amigo. Now we come to the fat 
rascal. What about him?”’ 

‘He wishes an audience with you immediately, general. 
It appears he has important affairs to transact in New 
York and wants to return there at once.” 

“Pine! That raises his price hombrecito. What did you 
say his name was?”’ 

“Pickens—Amos T. Pickens.” 

‘‘What is his business?”’ 

““A stock speculator.”’ 

“Ha, a cattle buyer, hey? Well, maybe we can do some 
business together.” 

‘“‘Rxeuse me, Excellency, but this man buys and sells 
shares of stock—pieces of paper ——”’ 

‘How can that be?” 
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‘Well, these pieces of paper represent ownership of mills 
and factories and stores and mines ——’”’ 

“Then he must be very rich. Good.” 

“But, mi general, he does not own any of these proper- 
ties.” 

“Do not lie to me, Don Diario. How can a man buy and 
sell what he does not own?”’ 

“Tt is true, nevertheless, general. You see, aman can go 
to the bourse and sell a thousand—two thousand shares in 
a company, even though he has not one cent invested in it, 
and then he can turn around and i 

“Bnough!” thundered Pancho, banging the table with 
his fist. ‘Do you take me fora child? Get out of my 
presence and never open your trap again to utter such 
foolishness, or I will give you something to make you 
laugh on the other side of your mouth, you son of a gun.” 

What do you know about that, sir! 

That same afternoon we marched the prisoners to the 
general’s headquarters, but they had: to wait a while be- 
cause Pancho was dispensing justice. Yes, whenever he 
took possession of a town the inhabitants came to him with 
their disputes and complaints, because they knew he would 
treat them better than the scoundrelly Federals, sir. 
There were only about two hundred inhabitants in that 
place and the majority worked for the widow, but a few 
conducted their own affairs. One ran a small store; another 
was a carpenter; and about five miles up the valley lived 
some farmers who owned a little land. It was very poor 
land which they owned, because the only water they had 
came from wells and they had to depend on rain for their 
crops. So of course they hated the widow, whose orchards 
were irrigated. 

Well, half a dozen poor people were in the room waiting 
for their turn when I marched the prisoners in. One was an 
old man with white whiskers and he bowed very low to the 
general. 

“‘May the blessings of heaven be for Excellency,’ he 
whined. 

“Have them yourself, uncle. Well, what is troubling 
you? Spit it out.” 

(Continued on Page 190) 


Such Points Come Up Every Day in Law. I Have Freed Many Men on Less Than That’’ 


of the National League for five succes- 
sive seasons when I, as a local sports re- 
porter, looked up William F. Baker, owner 
of the club, one winter day three years ago 
and asked if it was true that he had decided 
on a new manager to succeed I. K. Wilhelm. 

“T am going to give the job to Arthur 
Fletcher,’”’ Baker said. 

I congratulated him on his choice, for I 
admired the fiery Fletcher, shortstop of the 
New York Giants, not only for his fighting 
spirit and ability on the field but for his 
gentleness and courtesy off the field. 

“True, true,” the club owner agreed a little 
impatiently; “but whether he makes a mana- 
ger or not is something else again. I thought 
I had a great pilot for my elub once in Jack 
Coombs, when his pitching arm had tired. 
Coombs was a gentleman, a college man, a 
smart player and a big name, but he was not, 
it turned out, a manager.” 

Baker had owned the Phillies for about ten 
seasons, and he had had almost as many 
managers. In 1915 the team had won the 
pennant, in 1916 it finished second, then it 
dropped into the cellar and stayed there, ex- 
cept for one season in seventh place. The 
money Baker had made in twenty years in 
business and politics was pretty well tied up 
in his baseball club; and the summer before, 
the consistent losing of the team had worried 
him into a state where his doctor had for- 
bidden him to visit the ball park when the 
team was playing at home. Yet Baker was 
quite generally believed to be a man who was 
concerned solely with the amount of money 
he took in, indifferent to the winning per- 
centage of his club. 

“First-rate executives are scarce enough 
in business,” Baker went on, “yet a man 
may make a great success of running a de- 
partment store, a railroad or a flour mill 
without any striking ability to manage men. 
But in three things I know of—war, politics 


Prete Netiona had been the doormat 


Wilbert Robinson, Manager of the Brooklyn Team 
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and baseball—it takes a born leader of men toland on top. is a player of the first rank, fast, scrappy 

“The only way to discover whether a man has that high and heady. On the field for McGraw, he 
and special order of executive ability needed to get the looked like a leader, but we shall see what 
most out of a big-league baseball team is to try him on the we shall see. A man may look like Na- 
job, and you hardly can give him less than a season to poleon while working for McGraw and 
show what he can do. If he fails, the club owner has to turn out to be a first-class paper hanger 
make another stab in the dark. There are sixteen clubs in when put on his own.” 


the two major leagues, and I do not remember the time 
when there have been eight first-rate managers.” 


Robins That Have Won Pennants 


Fletcher, now in his fourth season as 
leader of the Phillies, has been offered a 
long-time contract at his own terms, within 
reason, by his conservative and often dis- 
appointed employer, yet Fletcher has not 


7 a] ONCE thought that any famous player who was smart yet landed his team as high as the top rung 

and popular had better than an even chance tosucceed of the second division. What has he done? 
asa manager. Now, if I had to choose between amanwho He has gotten the most out of what gener- 
never had played baseball but who had the knack of han- ally is rated as an inferior team, he has 
dling men, and the best-known player in the game who built it up steadily, he has done a little 
lacked that knack, I should choose the former,and believe better each year, and he never has said die. 


honestly that he would land the club higher up in the race. 
’ The 


to 


Christy Mathewson ers. 


manager, 
possible. Such 
a name and 
fame react on 
the fans, the 
players 
the sport writ- 
Fletcher 


and 


Just as I am about to agree with Mr. 


novice Baker, I think of Wilbert Robinson of 
could pick up. Brooklyn. Uncle Robbie as everyone in 
a fair working baseball knows him, defies every law of 
knowledge of leadership since Gideon led his band. The 
the tricks and Brooklyn team is a debating society to all 
technic of the outward appearances. The rotund Robbie, 
game in afew who hasn’t played for many years, sits on 
weeks, aided the bench in uniform with his boys. He 
by his players, argues with them, yells at them and shakes 
but the man a finger under their noses, and they argue, 
whoisn’t born yell and shake fingers back at him. The 
direct Robins are a soviet to the casual eye, but 
leadership makeno mistake! Robbie runs the team 
can’t acquire in his own peculiar way, but he runs it. 

it in two life- 
times. 

“Every club 
Owner wants a 
famous play- 
ingstarforhis and cajoles. He barks from the base lines 
if rush on the umpires. 


I suppose the true inwardness of Rob- 
bie’s success with his team is that he is 


truly and whole-heartedly one of them on the field and Maybe I did forget to tell him. And it may be, too, th 
off. He likes his men and they like him. He hobnobs_ I forgot to tell the boys. Did I? But I am sure] tc 
with them, rages at them, abuses them, flatters, coaxes Fournier. Now I know. I did tell Jack and he has a bu 
and leads the leg, and I told him he need not come to practice todé 


But his most valuable gift is the way in which he ap- ing either a bird or a dog ever saw, and not a player 
proaches a nervous rookie or a fading veteran, slapsahand the ball yard.” | 
on his shoulder and tells him how good he is, That touch ; 
stiffens the player’s spinalcolumn. Robbie’s voice isfull of phone the players to come on the jump. “Yes, it may | 
sympathy, his accent carries conviction. He has a way of my fault, a little,” admitted Robbie; “but they ought | 
reviving veterans that is uncanny, probably because he be here anyway. What do they want to loaf around a hot 
has kept his own youth intact. Consider this kindly, for this fine sae: 


Cullen C 


lovable, stormy fat man’s record, Heh! 
two pennants largely with cast-off vt 
and rookies. | 

Under all his affectionate, boyish 1 
there are baseball and iron, for Robingy 
one of that hard-boiled, invincible Ba), 
Oriole band that ruled the roost in th 
tional League more than a quarter ofac 
ago. Baltimore long ago dropped out 
big leagues, but it sent up three of the gi 
managers the game has known—Me 
Jennings and Robinson—from one | 
An Oriole took defeat hard, and Robir 
an Oriole. Only his wife can soothe the 
and smoldering fat person after a lost 
and there are those in baseball who |) 
that the wit and wisdom of Ma Robins, 
half of her husband’s success. A year ¢ 
was elected president of the Brooklyn, 
but he is the same Robbie of hig playir 
coaching and his managing days, and 
the same to the end. 

I spent a morning in the Brooklyn tr: 
camp a year ago. It was the most gk 
morning the world has known since | 
and the last but one of the Robing’ st 
Clearwater, Florida, that season. The 
Robin turned out early, feeling fine fr 
good night’s sleep. ‘We will have q 
practice today,” quoth Robbie. And th 
hailed a passing fli 
‘climbed aboard, ¢ 
me to come with 
and we drove outt 
ball park. 


Dan and theL 


T= sun lay lig 
on the grass, a 
wandering wind | 
dried the dew. Re 
rubbed his hands ir 
grass and chuckled, 
excuse goes for 
pitchers today,” he; 
“They will haye a 
ball to throw.” 
He looked across 
field toward the gi 
stand and swore. N 
ball player was ins 
and it was ten o’cl 
I was the only ath 
this manager had on 
field, the finest prac 
day since the Nati 
League was foun 
fifty years ago. | 
Robbie looked aro) 
until his glance fell u 
Dan Commerford, | 
great property man, 
wrath fell full uj 
Daniel. ‘‘Whereare 
boys?” he yelled. D 
iel knew not. 
“Didn’t you tell th 
to come to practice?” 
asked in a lion’s roar 
“Why, no; youdid 
tell me to,” replied D, 
It was here that Ri 
bie began to mutt 
“Of all mornings, 
fails to tell ’em todi 
This is the one d 
when the dew is dr 
off the grass and t 
weather is perfe 


Art Fletcher, Fighting Manager of the 
Phils, in a Typical Pose on the Field 


And here I am, with a dry field and the sweetest mor 


Robbie raised his voice and commanded Daniel to tel 
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n Robbie paced the greensward, muttering the 
jcuntil the first batch of players appeared at the 
te. Over there hastened the rotund Robin chief. 
{> took a commanding position near by and cussed 
very player with unction and with fervor as he 
1. But aside to me he muttered, “It was partly 
ult, but they ought to have been here. The 
e! The hotel bums!” 
»ty soon the boys began to stream out of the 
jjuse and line up for work. The sour look on Rob- 
sace softened. He called savage commands to 
bys, but aside to me he muttered: 
‘ey are pretty good fellows. That Cox is a comer. 
elt looks mighty fine this year. Jack Fournier is 
ystrong. So was High till he hurt his leg. I got 
jad legs in my infield. That’s enough, ain’t it, for 
sanager? How many more do they expect to have 
Jill have any infield at all?) And the Yankees 
iz today. We beat ’em once and we want two 
int. Vance is not in shape. He fooled around 
«signing, and now he is not in shape. I gotta use 
yehers today. Hey, you there, you two pitchers, 
‘er there and work out with DeBerry. And you, 
sj] you run around the ball park.” 
2h made protest. “I got a sore toe,” he said, and 
jyped to strengthen his testimony by actual evi- 


2 )bie snorted like a country horse when it sees its 
ttreet car. “Run around the park,” he roared. 

¢ fellows always got something the matter with 

: A real ball player never has anything the matter 
faim unless he gets run over by a train. These 

os make me sick. They have the earache and the 
ach ache and the arm ache and the headache, and 

#2 ailments of Bellevue Hospital.” 

Ps boys worked hard and long. The sun beat down 
s, does in mid-July. Robbie passed from third base 
t batting cage, then to the first-base sidelines, then 
t: bull pen. Finally he came to where I sat in the 
1 stand and slumped down in a seat. For a while he 
slent. At last he spoke. 


Tinker to Evers to Chance 


JOSE fellows work like they were half dead. They 
,aven’t any life. Bum lot of pitchers. Too young. 
tnough experience. Nomorekidsforme. I want "em 
i That Lehman is a good kid. But he is too young. 
rnds me of Artie Devlin. He must have more season- 
Too much strain on a kid in the big leagues. There 
Wheat to the clubhouse. Does old Buck think 
iin condition? 
ph! 
‘“hree bum 
sn the infield 
da whole yard 
If kid pitchers. 
n shape for 
eng day! Fine 
a2 to beat the 
aks two 
tht! Wanted 
Litto. Look 
tat pitcher. He 
uln’t hit a bill- 
21. Vance isnot 
ay yet. Grimes 
utherein Ohio. 
ie fellows fool- 
‘iround have 
umy club. Up 
he air over 
€. Doak has 
1\ the game. 
i: stuff! My 
l:e pitching 
ai all missing 

. the active 
Ger roll. Lot . 
ids, and Rush 
41 Sore toe, and 
mzbody else a 
m finger, and 
n2body else a 
liter on his 
0.2? 

obbie slumped 
n still further 
1is board seat 
vein up his 
lymy mutter- 
1 with a grunt. 
lut I’ve got 
oe hitters,” he 
a.“ They basted 

Yankees yes- 
eiay. Look at 
; bunch loafing 


Left to Right—John Ward, Jim Murtrie and John 


PHOTO. FROM NATIONAL LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU, N.|Y, C. 
Rogers Hornsby, Champion Batsman of 


the Baseball World and Manager of 
the St. Louis Cardinals 


out there on the best field and the 
best day a club in the South ever 
knew.” 

I looked, but all I could see was 
thirty players toiling like demons in 
the sunlight. Robbie resumed: “High 
is a good boy, and so is Brown. My 
men are slow, but they can hit. Any 
one of six Pittsburgh players stole 
more bases last year than my whole 
team. But we beat ’em out. That’s the answer. Hitting 
and pretty good pitching. Darn that Grimes. And Vance 
is not ready yet. Let’s go to town.” 

We left the ball yard. No car outside. Robbie elected 
to walk. I remonstrated, fearing for him because of his 
recent illness, and it was a mile and a half to the hotel. 


Frank Chance, When He Was in His 
Prime as Manager of the Chicago Cubs 


McGraw, Three Generations of Managers of the New York Giants 


‘at 


But Robbie waddled off down the road. I followed him. 
It was hot and a long way, but we made it going strong. 

Fournier’s three home runs won the Yankee game 
that afternoon and Robbie ceased to mutter with the 
coming of the twilight. A wire came from Grimes ask- 
ing where to report. Robbie smiled—and the dusk 
stopped still in amazement while the landscape round 
about was all lighted up by that smile. 

“Say, boy,’ chuckled Robbie, “we got two pitchers, 
a couple of kid comers and we can hit!” 

Robbie is only an apparent exception to Baker’s 
rule. His methods are not recommended to other man- 
agers, but he is a born leader of men. 

“Tinker to Evers to Chance,’’ chanted the Chicago 
Cubs twenty years ago, and won pennants and world 
series. Chance was a great manager. Johnny Evers, 
than whom there never was a keener, brainier, more 
aggressive player in any league, seemingly with all the 
qualities of baseball leadership, failed decisively as a 

manager. The fans blamed it on 
= his short temper, but-Joe Tinker 
had an even temperament, and 
he failed also as a manager. 
Most of the great players of the 
past twenty-five years have had 
their chance as managers. Some 
refused the job, but of all who 
accepted I think of not more 
than half a dozen who made 
good as pilots of the ship. 


Connie Mack 


HRISTY MATHEWSON, 

without doubt, was the best- 
loved man that ever worea big- 
league uniform, and one of the 
great pitchers of all time. A man 
of character, exceptional brains 
and every other desirable quality, 
he failed relatively as manager of 
the Cincinnati Reds after the 
close of his pitching career in 
1915, and later did little in 
Boston. 

Most of the great managers were just average players. 
Connie Mack was just a pretty good catcher for Pitts- 
burgh in the 90’s. Yet from the very beginning he 
possessed that rare faculty of selecting and leading young 
players to the heights. Mack’s managerial career has 
been most remarkable. For ten years he had the Midas 
touch. Almost 
every rookie upon 
whom he placed 
his hand turned 
into fine spun gold 
of priceless big- 
league value. Then 
for seven years he 
raked the bushes 
allin vain. He had 
lost his touch. 

Now, after 
nearly a quarter of 
a century of base- 
ballleadership and 
unexampled suc- 
cesses and re- 
verses, Mack’s 
necromancy with 
raw material has 
returned and he 
leads a pennant 
contender. At no 
time in all his 
career was the old 
master more im- 
pressive than one 
day last spring 
when I visited him 
in his Florida 
training camp. It 
was one of those 
rare occasions 
when this most se- 
rene and emotion- 
less of men was 
moved out of him- 
selftomakea florid 
gesture. He was 
engaged in fash- 
ioning another one 
of those thunder- 
bolt teams that he 
used to launch 
out of the South 

(Continued on 

Page 174) 
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at Cannes, five thousand miles from home, 
and wishing she didn’t have to get up, when she 
heard the voice. 

Susie awoke cross that morning, as people in train- 
ing are so likely to do. She had been playing tennis 
five or six hours a day for two months, and never 
eating sweets, and going to bed every night at nine 
o’clock—just when the excellent American jazz band 
that the Grand Palais Hotel had brought down from 
Paris began to play. 

Another girl of twenty would have stayed awake 
till the band stopped playing and cried herself to 
sleep, but not Susie. You can’t win tennis tourna- 
ments if you lie awake half 
the night feeling sorry for your- 
self. So Susie gave herself an 
hour to listen to the throb- 
bing beat of the banjos on 
the floor below and to wish 
that she could dance to it with 
the kind of young man she 
had dreamed about and never 
met. Then she turned her 
face to the wall and slept nine 
hours without stirring. 

Susie usually jumped out of 
bed at seven o’clock and had 
her bath and her orange juice 
and two pieces of dry toast 
with soft-boiled eggs and tea, 
and wrote a long letter home 
and was out on the court at 
ten o’clock—when all the other 
visitors in Cannes were open- 
ing their eyes for the first time 
and wondering whether it 
would be pleasanter to. have 
their morning coffee in bed or 
to sleep another couple. of 
hours. 

Susie loved it—loved the 
sunshine and the running and 
the familiar feel of a racket 
in her hand—loved the feel 
of her weight going suavely 
in behind the stroke and the 
quick boomp of the gut and 
the long low flight of the ball 
to the far corner; and she 
loved winning. She had won 
all the tournaments she had 
played in on the Riviera— 
won all six of them. She had 

‘beaten every famous woman 
player in the world; except, 
of course, Henriette Heriot. 

But this morning Susie lay 
in bed struggling with the desire to 
cry and wishing that she knew how to 
swear. She was all alone. Her Uncle 
Ben and her Aunt Gertrude had 
brought her abroad and chaperoned 
her so far; but they were gone. They 
had left the night before to catch the 
new Italian liner that was sailing to- 
day from Genoa for New York. They 
had had to go. Their only son, Susie’s 
cousin, was probably dying. He might 
be dead before they got home. They had asked some 
English friends, Major Crackinthorpe and his wife, to look 
after Susie. But Susie could not feel at home with the 
Crackinthorpes. They were so very English. Susie admired 
their slurred speech, with its startling little rises and falls, 
but she hated it. Their speech made her speech, which was 
Middle Western American, sound harsh and uncouth. She 
envied them their imperturbable good manners, but she 
hated their imperturbability. ‘She had written home that 
Mrs. Crackinthorpe would have greeted the end of the 
world with a faint, incredulous lift of her eyebrows, and 
that Major Crackinthorpe would have fixed his monocle 
in his eye, lighted a cigarette and said, “‘How annoying!” 

How could you confide in people like that? How could 
you tell them that you were so homesick you couldn’t 
keep the tears out of your eyes, and that you wanted to 
stay up and dance so much that you didn’t care if you lost 
all the tennis matches you would ever play? Besides, you 
just hated being beaten with all the swells in Europe look- 
ing on and four moving-picture cameras recording every 
error you made for the people back home. 

For this was the day. This was the day toward which 
the last two months had so inevitably marched. This was 


Set THOMPSON was lying in bed in a hotel 
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Susie Never Quite Knew How Mr. Trevis Managed to Attach Himself to the Dinner 
Party Major Crackinthorpe Insisted on Giving That Night at the Grand Palais Hotel 


the day she had known must come when she had boarded 
the Twentieth Century in Chicago. The newspapers had 
known it too. Her departure from Chicago had been 
good for a column on the sport page. Her arrival in New 
York had been good for another column. The photogra- 
phers had been waiting for her on the front steps of her 
Uncle Ben’s house in East Sixtieth Street. From then on 
the newspapers had printed something about her every 
day. The Sunday rotogravures published photographs of 
Susie practicing her backhand on the promenade deck as 
she crossed the Atlantic; photographs of Susie playing her 
first match at Mentone; photographs of Susie rolling along 
the Grande Corniche on her way to Monte Carlo. 

They wrote about her as they had written about Helen 
Wills when she played through a Riviera season. Every 
caption under every photograph, every story in every 
newspaper had revolved two questions: Would Susan 
Thompson play Henriette Heriot? Could Susan Thomp- 
son beat Henriette Heriot? Only they almost never re- 
ferred to Susie as Susan Thompson. She was called “‘the 
demure little American player,” or “the pretty little 
schoolgirl from Chicago,” or “the curly-headed little 
blonde from Illinois,’’ 
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Henriette kept the thing alive. Ags long a) 
hotels of the Riviera grew more and more cro; 
as long as the newspapers sent on more Sportir, 
perts and more foreign correspondents, Hen, 
made a point of playing at Nice when Susie was. 
ing at Mentone, of playing at Marseilles When 

was playing at Monte Carlo, | 
would you? Spoil all this exciter 
kill all this publicity? ’ : 

Susie, feeling more and more i} 
freak in a side show, had writhed, 
hated the phrases in which she 
described, analyzed and appre 
Was there anything more insipid, 
thing sillier or stupider than “¢ 
headed little blonde’? Most 0 
Susie hated her photographs, ‘ 
always seemed to justify the phr 
They made her look so pretty 
young and naive. They made 
look demure. She hated 
very idea of that word 
suggested smug innoce 
Once, in an interview wi 
French journalist, Henr 
had spoken of Susie as ! 
dear little ingénue from 
United States.” Susie ¢ 
have scratched her face 
that. Henriette was 
enough and homely enc 
and clever enough to _ 
smart—incredibly smart 
sophisticated and super 
Besides, she was a card, 
original, an actress who lq 
the roar of the crowd 
knew how to get it. 

It was no good Susie's ' 
ing herself that she was re 
just as sophisticated as B 
riette, because she knew 
wasn’t. How could she 
She had been born in ( 
Park instead of in Pa 
Her father was a high-sel 
principal, who still ho} 
she would become a teacl 
Her mother had been a di 
gate to the national associat. 
of women’s clubs. 

Susie sat up sudden 
After all, it was no fair bla 
ing her father and moth 
It wasn’t their fault that) 
had never been kissed. ] 
sides, she had been kissed. 7 
trouble was that when it h 
happened she had wished 
hadn’t. She didn’t like bei 
kissed in taxicabs on the W 
home from college dane: 
and she had made it so pli 
that no college boy had ev 

tried it twice. Susie asked herself sadly if s 
would always be like that. | 
Of course she hadn’t really liked any of tho 
boys. But other girls had liked them. Why hadi 
she? | 
She was still asking herself that when she heard t 
voice. It was an agreeable barytone voice, an unmista 
ably Middle Western voice—a voice from home. 
seemed very near, as if its owner were in the next room, 
just across the corridor. It sang with infectious gusto 
popular song that Susie had never heard before: 


“So that’s the kind of a girl you are! 
Oh, oh, oh, oh, what a surprise! 
Gee, I’m glad you’ve opened my eyes; 
You hug, and you kiss—you stand in the hall. 
You A 


} 
A door slammed in the distance and the song was cut 0 
short. | 
Susie smiled for the first time that morning and jumpe 
out of bed. It was as if the song were addressed to hei 
were about her. She wished it were. Just hearing tha 
snatch of it had dissipated her heeby-jeebies. 


She shook herself. It was time to forget this schoolgit 
nonsense. It was time to nerve herself for the thing tha 
was coming at) three o’clock this afternoon. The ee 
were all against her; they agreed that Henriette was th | 
world’s best; no woman could beat her, not even Susie 
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ibetting 
swere at 
ur to one 
ist her; 
jst night a 
){ English- 
j1ad bet 
O\francs to 
Qagainst 
hat was 
tone. The crowd 
lcbe against her, 
yy becauseit was 
\( but also be- 
etenriette knew 
) play up to a 
1 and it would 
erciless, jeering 
quite unlike a 
t American or 
ln tennis crowd. Nevertheless, 
ereminded herself, she had a 
1. Andy Graham had told her 
tr what the chance was when she 
td alast afternoon’s practice with 
; Forest Hills before she sailed. 
Se’s better than you are, Susie,’ Andy said. “She’s 
bit there is. She covers her court and she’s got all the 
ks and she’s got the most superb accuracy I ever saw. 
hit a dinner plate in the opposite court practically 
“time. No man is so accurate. And it’s no use to 
nher backhand. She likes it. But of course there is 
uwer. It’s forcing her—with speed. You’ve got a lot 
«peed than she has. You’ve got more speed off the 
i than any woman ever had before. That is, you 
eyhen you’re right. I’ve taught you to keep the ball 
ly.and wait for your openings. That’s tennis. But 
tte can beat you at it. So don’t wait. Cut loose 
averything you’ve got. If you can keep them in fora 
{mes, she’ll crack.” 
funded easy—just to cut loose with everything you 
ast to knock the cover off the ball—but there was a 
Jin it. You: couldn’t cut loose unless you felt you 
get them in. Four or five ripping drives that went 
¢court or struck the net would look like the last resort 
eration. They would be that. Her chance was that 
duld be so calm, so unworried, that she could lean on 
til and see it go like a bullet for the mark. She would 
€0 increase her speed to the very last notch and hold 
he for half a set. Well, sometimes you could do that. 
had done it in practice against Andy. 
Gusie talked to herself as she bathed and dressed and 
lr breakfast. She saw herself out there on the court, 
hhe crowd banked high on all four sides, with one set 
with the time come to cut loose if she were ever going 
usie set her teeth at the thought. But she remem- 
she mustn’t set her teeth. You bent your arm and 
rmed your follow-through when you set your teeth. 
‘ust hit freely. She must just let go. 
lie caught herself humming the song the young man 


ling: : I 
“ So that’s the kind of a girl you are! 


Oh, oh, oh, oh, what a surprise.” 


] had, she reminded herself, merely assumed that he 
s}young man. She did not know he was a young man. 


He might be 
middle-aged. 
He might even 
be a fat man. 


it 


HE Crackin- 

thorpes 
called for Susie 
a little after 
two. Major 
Crackinthorpe was a tall, 
lean, stooped Englishman 
with pale-blond mustaches 
that served him as something 
to hang on to in moments of 
stress. At such times it was 
apparently his ambition to carry on all conversations by 
means of the one word “Quite.”” Mrs. Crackinthorpe was 
almost as tall and lean as her husband. Having no mus- 
taches to pull, Mrs. Crackinthorpe expressed her concern 
by talking louder than usual. She positively boomed. They 
both looked as if they were about to witness a regrettable 
occurrence and could think of nothing to do about it. 

“T’m dressed,”’ Susie said. “Tet’s gow’ 

“Quite,” said Major Crackinthorpe with deep solem- 
nity. He helped Susie into her polo coat, tucked three or 
four of Susie’s rackets under each arm, and led the way 
downstairs. 

Once in the car, Mrs. Crackinthorpe took Susie’s hand in 
hers and squeezed it. Susie was astonished and touched. 
Tt occurred to her that the Crackinthorpes took it for 
granted that she was going to be beaten. They could not 
say so—one does not console a friend for losing the biggest 
match of her career before she has lost it. But like most 
reserved people they had no machinery except 
silence for concealing their real thoughts. Susie 
would have liked to kid them. She would have 
liked to say in as close an imitation of their 
manner of speech as she could manage, “ I say, 
you know, this isn’t an execution.”’ But she 
wasn’t sure how they would take it. They 
were so very dignified. 

Besides, she couldn’t take it lightly herself. 
The people ih the streets—and as they ap- 
proached the Carlton the streets were so full 
of people that the car could scarcely force 
its way through— pointed at her, shouting. 
Susie did not know enough French to under- 
stand what they were saying about her, but 
she knew from the bursts of laughter that 
she was the object of wit. It was a gala day 
in Cannes, if not a national holiday, and 
Susie was the appointed victim. She began 
to feel like Marie Antoinette’ on the way to 
the guillotine. She began to tremble violently. 
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She Was Beginning to 
FeelaLittle Annoyed 
That Everyone Took 
it for Granted This 
Was Henriette’s Day 


“ My dear,” boomed Mrs. Crack- 
inthorpe, “are you by any chance 
cold?” 

“N-n-no,” Susie said. “‘It’s just 
stage fright. I often tremble like 
this just before a big match. Andy 
says it doesn’t mean anything ex- 
cept that I’m on edge and wanting to go. I’ll be all right 
the moment I have a racket in my hand.” 

“T’m sure you will, my dear,’’ boomed Mrs. Crackin- 
thorpe. 

Susie, her knees knocking together, wished the match 
were to be three sets out of five. She knew she could beat 
Henriette in five sets, even if she dropped the first two. 
But women’s matches were always two out of three. You 
couldn’t afford to drop one set. 

Major Crackinthorpe got them in through the crowd. 
Susie found herself sitting in a folding chair beside the 
court, at the foot of the most colorful crowd she had ever 
seen in her life. No one paid the slightest attention to her. 
Everyone was watching the photographers. Four moving- 
picture men had their machines trained on the opposite 
side; about them circled seven or eight men with press 
cameras. Susie guessed that Henriette was coming. Mrs. 
Crackinthorpe took Susie’s hand in hers and squeezed it. 

Henriette was brought in, seated in a chair covered with 
roses and carried by eight men. Henriette was wearing a 
tennis frock of white silk with a flaming red scarf. The 
bearers set the chair down. Henriette stepped out. The 
crowd yelled and screamed. Henriette threw kisses. 
The moving-picture men cranked steadily. The men with 
reflecting cameras, their heads buried in their hoods, shifted 
like dancers as they got the picture centered on the plate. 

(Continued on Page 116) ; 


She Heard Again the 
Voice She Had Heard 
That Morning, a Voice 
With an Unmistakable 
Middle Western Accent 
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T HAS always been a habit among the pale-faced movie 
iE of Hollywood to discharge peremptorily a di- 

rector who made a completely bad motion picture. It 
was the custom in the old days to clip him off the pay roll 
and remove him to the outer air, leaving him to mess 
around in his own grief. The filmed failure which he made 
was then thrust into an ash can and the unhappy producer 
spent the evening with his outraged bank books, wonder- 
ing whether to try again or open a meat store in the suburbs. 
This process was known as shelving the picture, and 
there are today in Hollywood many ruined dramas reposing 
upon the shelf—dramas that will never hear the solemn 
rumble of a theater organ or see the light of the projection 
machine. 

Now all is changed. Old conditions no longer exist, and 
there has grown up a system of resuscitation and salvage. 
Gentlemen have stepped forward confidently to blow the 
breath of life into moribund films. These are known as 
retake men, and they are a special breed with special 
gifts, including modesty. All they demand is that they be 
well paid for their labors. 

The real director—the man who made the bad movie in 
the first place—may take the credit and the glory. His 
name may sprawl itself across the credit 
titles of the revamped job, but the retaker 
desires his cash and gets it; and many a 
successful movie, maybe the one you saw 
last night with your wife and little Albert, 
was once a ghastly thing in the 
back room of a laboratory, 
cursed by all, including the 
producer, and doomed to prof- 
itless desuetude until the re- 
take man came along with his 
cheery optimism and did the 
last three reels all over. 

This chronicle is devoted to 
uncovering the facts that clus- 
tered about the career and 
beginnings of one Jimmie Wil- 
liams, who, without a doubt in 
the world, was the first genu- 
ine, blown-in-the-bottle retake 
man to make an actual career 
ofretaking. There were patch- 
ers before him, but Jimmie 
raised the business to the dig- 
nity of a semiprofession. 

The early history of Mr. 
Williams is shrouded in the 
obscurity of a Middle West start. He came to California 
a few years ago with nothing but his youth and enthu- 
siasm, a genial grin, some freckles and the statement that 
he had worked in the classified advertising department of a 
Kansas City newspaper and was willing to accept a similar 
post in Los Angeles at thirty dollars a week. In the news- 
paper office he encountered Joseph Jackson, a high- 
powered press agent for movie studios. 

“Why don’t you get me a job in the movies?” Jimmie 
inquired of Joseph. 

“What for?” 

“For anything better than thirty dollars a week,” an- 
swered James, and because Joseph firmly believed the 
other to be a bright young fellow he procured for him a 
job in the press department of a famous. organization, 
where for many months he wrote friendly lies about actors, 
This position led to another, and from that time Jimmie 
bounded from job to job like an uneasy tumbleweed. 

In the process of advancing his career he arrived at the 
doors of the Felix Stein Studio, and as heswore convincingly 
that he knew about such things, they gave him a place as 
assistant director, which is not much of a post as such 
things go, but which offers opportunity to a bright boy 
who will keep his eyes open. There Mr. Williams labored 
and observed, ordering extra people about, showing sheiks 
how to comb their hair, cajoling lady stars when they 
sulked, and telling mobs the precise instant when to howl 
and when to shake their fists, 

The Felix Stein Studio has prospered in late years under 
the guidance of a master hand, a youthful genius known far 
and wide as the youngest studio manager in the business. 
His name is Julius Leroy, and on a certain bright morning 
Mr. Leroy came to his office with his eyes shining and in his, 
demeanor the brisk intensity of a person with an interesting 

fancy newly speared. He immediately communicated with 
Felix Stein, who, though not a gentleman of many ideas, is 
not without his uses when there are checks to be signed. 

“We ought to make a picture,’ declared the glowing 
young general manager, confronting his employer, “right 
away quick, and with Buzz Dode playing the lead.” 

“Who?” Stein asked. 

“Buzz Dode.” 


a i te cee 


“Yes, I Can; 
and I Don't 
Want Any 
Credit Either. 
Alll Ask is 
More Money 
Than My 
Present Sal« 
ary anda 
Free Hand” 


“Who’s he?’”? demanded the boss, and Mr. Leroy 
laughed. 

“T see where you don’t keep up on sports, Mr. Stein,” he 
replied tolerantly. “Buzz Dode is the world’s champion.” 

“The world’s champion what?” 

“Prize fighter,” said Leroy, raising his voice slightly. 
“‘Pugilist. Boxer.” 

“Oh,” said Stein, lighting a cigar and looking thoughtful. 
He pondered for the time it would take to bring in a hatful 
of static on a six-tube set. 

“What good would-that do us?” he inquired. 

“What good? What good, Mr. Stein? You just listen 
to me for about one minute.” 

He then explained to his ignorant employer that Buzz 
Dode was a name familiar to man, woman and child wher- 
ever white paper was converted into evening editions and 
that the fellow was a national hero, having knocked forty- 
five fighting contenders cold in the course of his long and 
vigorous career. 

The Dode scowl was a byword among the young and 
envious. The Dode ribs: were known virtually every- 
where. Schoolboys proudly nailed his photograph over 
the washstand. 

Sentimental ladies wrote him mash notes, growing young 
cities invited him to come and live amongst them and the 
New York stage clamored for his services. - All these and 


‘other facts Mr. Leroy told to Felix Stein on a bright spring 


morn, waving his expréssive hands and warming under the 
sweep of his own eloquence. 

‘“H’'m,” grunted the grizzled head of the studio. “How 
old is he?” 

“Thirty-six,” responded Leroy promptly. . “He’s been 
middleweight champion for nine: years this fall, and 
though he may not be today the man he was, still he’s 
the world’s champion, and we can certainly bring home 
the berries with a picture featuring him. Just think of the 
advertising angle!’’ 

“T am,” said Stein. ‘Where is he?” 

“Here,” said Leroy. “Right here in Hollywood. He got 
in a week ago, and that’s when I should have had my idea. 
I’m a week late, and I’ll bet ‘a new hat somebody else gets 
to him before we do.” 
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“One minute,” mur 

Bo, Stein, with the conser 
jy caution that distingui, 
eit ; big man in any Positioy 

we did go into a movie |i, 
what kind of a picture, 
we make witha prize fig} 

The Gladiator,” resp 
Mr. Leroy in a tone of triy 
“only we'll give it a new 
and say nothing about} 
made it five years ago,” 

It was at this junctur 
Mr. Stein turned away 
the window and beamed 
his boyish general ma 
It was at this point th 
reached a firm and aequii 
decision. | 

“Julius,” he said fc 
“you area bright boy. It. 
cost us so much to maki 
picture over again becay, 
own it. We don’t haye 
out somewhere and buy; 
pensive story. And, any 
The Gladiator ought { 
made all over again, be 
it was a grand story, and | 
we did it five years ago, I 
to say it, but we certainly 
dered it. How much m 
will this Buzzer Dode wa 

“Have to see him a 
that,” said Julius, pleased 
his morning’s work. “J’ 
offhand that a thousat 
week would tempt him. 
only loafing around in H 
wood.” 

“Go ahead then,” said § 
heartily. “Get your cas} 
gether. Make a big pic 
but don’t spend too n 
money. This fellow is kn 
everywhere, is he?” | 

“Certainly. He’s thecl 
pion of his class.” | 

“The only fighter I k 
about real well,” murm) 

Mr. Stein, “was John L. Sullivan, and I think he’s de 
The energetic Julius proceeded immediately with 
manufacture of a motion picture, and there was none of 
customary delay. There was, because of the prior pict 
no story to be haggled over by a finicky director, no 
writing of a tortured scenario and no day-by-day con 
ences to decide whether the hero should wear nice clot 
or dungarees. A motion picture that can dodge along w 
out a series of utterly needless and usually calamit 
conferences is a lucky dog indeed, and as rare in Hollyw 
as ear muffs. : 

Leroy sent for Buzz Dode, the world’s champion midi 
weight, or rather conveyed to Mr. Dode word that 
Stein Studio would esteem it an honor if Mr. Dode wo 
call and talk over matters of a pleasantly fiscal charac 
The hero arrived. | 

“You are not working, Mr. Dode, are you?” yo 
Julius inquired, wondering if “working” was the word | 
applied to the doings of a nation’s middleweight. 

“Me? No. I’m just visiting here in California. TI 
been trying to frame up a fight for me in New York, i 
from what I hear it’s a flop. Why?” aa 

“We thought you might be interested in playing { 
lead in a picture. Would you?” ra 

“Me? Say, I’m no actor!” | 

Mr. Dode grinned genially and looked about the 100 
He saw before him studio officials, and among them \ 
Stein, who smiled and said, ‘We had a lot of fellers in¢ 
time playing leads who were no actors. That’s nothit 
Mr. Dode.”’ | 

“You _won’t have to act,’’ Julius assured the boxi 
“Just ride a horse and perhaps beat up a few extra me 
Don’t worry about that, Mr. Dode. That’s easy. What" 
want to know is how you feel about the money, considerii 
it’s only-a matter of a few weeks.”’ Pa ie: 

“We'll pay you a lump sum,” Stein said hastily, ‘or el 
by the week. If we pay you by the week we include yo 
hotel bill and an automobile with chauffeur. Now whil 
way?”’ : 

“By the week,” replied Mr. Dode instantly, abate 
making a more important and fortunate decision suns 
suspected. i 
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1d!” said Stein, rubbing his hands together briskly. 
.ao it was arranged, after a half hour of salary talk, 
te Stein Studio would make again The Gladiator, 
jizz Dode playing the principal character. The sur- 
dathlete returned to his hotel and told the head 
sirmaid that he was now an actor. 
rode had been fighting for fifteen years, from one 
;) the other, and bore certain traces of tumult, but 
so noticeably demolished as many another cham- 
_Tis ears were still normal aural affairs, and not the 
eional mushroom blobs that adorn most battling 
aifter a decade of warfare. His nose was broken, to 
, but not what you would regard as badly broken. 
4a serviceable nose and not particularly unorna- 
4 considering that it was a fighter’s. 
ka great many other famous athletes, Buzz Dode was 
y|dly intellectual. He used his head, when he used 
, odge left hooks and stealthy uppercuts. For years 
riad done his thinking for him, and, at that, the sum 
sis not great. However, he was a friendly soul and 
9, to please. Making a motion picture he contem- 
sas a pleasant diversion, especially after he had been 
», that he would have no acting to do. Buzz looked 
,cting as a complicated process wherein one made 
; ithout any particular reason. 
Yo,” asked the enthusiastic studio manager, at the 
aff conference, ‘“‘shall we get to direct the picture?” 
iat about Hobart Prince?’’ asked Stein. ‘‘He’s 
good.” 
[iought of him. But since he made The Red Vest for 
eeople, he wants seven hundred a week.” 
Ger him five hundred,” di- 
ithe owner of the business, 
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enjoyed the adulation, so he spent the time wandering from 
set to set, not trying to learn anything, of course, but 
looking at this and that. He discovered, in his first day’s 
prowl, one activity that really interested him. 

The technicalities of movie making did not intrigue 
Buzz, but when he came across a young man working in the 
corner of an old barn, or what would look very much like an 
old barn when it reached the screen, he stopped, leaned 
against a wall and watched the worker. The young man 
laboring was entirely alone: No cameras clicked. Nobody 
paid the slightest attention to him except Buzz. He wore 
blue overalls and a jaunty cap and seemed to like what he 
was doing. 

“What is all that?’’ Buzz asked, after studying the 
process for some time in silent thought and failing of 
enlightenment. 

“Hello, Mr. Dode,”’ answered the workman. “I’m mak- 
ing cobwebs.” 

“Cobwebs?” said Buzz, perplexed. 

The workman explained pleasantly that cobwebs made 
by the ordinary everyday spider are impractical in moving 
pictures, where you want to show that a place is old and 
deserted. You cannot, the man stated, get your spiders to 
settle down on the job and spin their webs in the proper 
places, because spiders are notoriously giddy and refuse to 
take the movies seriously. So what you do is to get two 
shingles of plain Oregon pine, and on one shingle you daub 
a handful of ordinary stenographer’s glue. You mix into 
this a dab of house painter’s white lead and stir lightly. 

Then, said the workman, with Buzz listening intently, 
you have a sticky mess that would bring joy to the heart 


‘jyassubsequently done; and 
ehat to Mr. Leroy’s astonish- 
tPrince accepted the offer, 
eto work and immediately 
piced that he had the very 
mind to play opposite Buzz 
le 

Yio?” asked Julius suspi- 
Ss. 
\urian Sylvester,’’ smiled the 
lrector. “‘She’s a sure win- 


os 


)ver heard of her.”’ 
Nbody else ever heard of her, 
,”’ agreed Prince. ‘‘And 
one reason why I want her. 
ule with pictures today is that 
lep using the same people 
rnd over, and the customers 
sk of the same old faces on 
reen. This girl worked in. 
ollies and graduated into 
dville. Been doing a singing- 
-ineing act for two years, and 
tinow she’s only worked in a 
p of short pictures that no- 
yver heard of.’’ 
‘mn came the inevitable query: 
0 old is she?” 
Se’s no chicken,’”’ Prince ad- 
ti. “I suppose she’s around 
t, and that’s a good thing, 
, ecause we’ve been feeding 
tblic these baby stars so long 
t full-grown woman will bea 
Ye. 
‘llon’t like to experiment with 
iure as important as this,” 
it said dubiously. ‘‘ We’ve got 
hve a good supporting cast, 
ase our leading man can’t act 
a Buzz will have to do most 
ulove-making in this picture 
tephone, so you can see that 
wwody has got to act.” 
‘ait till you meet Miss Syl- 
t',” Prince urged, and there 
joblem stood for several days. 
elirector bustled about, or- 
€ sets, looked at the ancient 
“ator in the projection room 
1 ronounced it the worst thing 
hd ever seen, and had a fresh 
l] written, based upon the old 
tr Buzz Dode came to the 
©), timidly at first, and began 
tg acquainted. 
Pisently the ex-Follies, ex- 
uville queen strolled into the 
ds to display her wares and 
lhe same if possible, and it 
pened that one of the first per- 
isshe encountered was Buzz 
If. He had begun to find the 
i) an interesting spot and 


They Cooed Over Each Other Between 


Scenes, and the Electricians Would Have Joked With 
Buzz, Only it is Considered Bad Form to Joke With a Middleweight in Love 
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of any boy. You place the second shingle on top of the 
first and squeeze hard, at the same time wiggling the two 
shingles with a squirming motion. When you draw them 
apart—and here the man showed. Buzz what he meant— 
the mixture of glue and white lead sticks to both and forms 
between the separating shingles as nifty a mess of cobwebs 
as anyone could ask. 

‘The further apart you pull the shingles,” he explained, 
‘““the finer the cobwebs. Then we go round the set wiping 
cobwebs wherever the director wants them.” 

“Well, I’ll be durned,” said Buzz admiringly, and there- 
after he and the maker of cobwebs were inseparable. 

It was Director Prince who found Mr. Dode, dragged 
him away from his study of movie methods and introduced 
him to Miss Sylvester, venturing the hopeful statement 
that they might play opposite each other in the new opus 
if the powers saw fit to have it so. Buzz beamed in his best 
manner and Miss Sylvester was gracious and lovely. She 
saw, almost immediately, being more than thirty, that the 
way for a lady to make sure of a job in that particular 
studio at that particular time was to look into the blue 
eyes of the middleweight and to give off gay exclamations 
of rapture at whatever the gentleman did or said. 

“Oh,” she gurgled in a tone of subdued ecstasy, “to 
think of actually meeting the world’s champion, when I 
never even hoped for such a thing!” 

Buzz looked flattered and said he was pleased to meet 
the lady. 

“You know how they make cobwebs?”’ he asked po- 
litely, and when she answered that she had no idea they 
strolled about the studio. In thirty minutes Mr. Leroy 
sent word by a boy that he was 
ready to talk to Miss Sylvester. 

“Tell ’em,” said Buzz with un- 
usual warmth, ‘‘that I said I want 
you to work with me; and if that 
don’t go I’ll tell ’em.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Dode,” 
Marian saidsweetly, having wasted 
no time. 

“Make ’em pay you too,” Buzz 
added. “They got plenty of it.” 

It was the pay feature, prob- 
ably, that boosted Miss Sylvester 
into: The Gladiator along with a 
world’s champion, for Julius was 
able to sign her on at the reason- 
able figure of two hundred a week, 
that sum being dictated by Miss 
Sylvester’s inexperience and film 
obscurity. The rest of the cast was 
assembled by Julius and Prince 
without trouble and the enterprise 
swung into action. Director 
Prince shot his first scene the fol- 
lowing Monday morning. 

A simple story was to be told. 
An uneducated American citizen, 
Buzz Dode, went to a far-off land, 
where he met the local king, who 
was a bit run down physically and 
had lost his grip. The American 
was big and strong, and the local 
king, having a fancy for the stran- 
ger, asked him to step into the 
royal job for a week or two and 
run the kingdom right, which the 
American did with great gusto, 
finding it a genuine pleasure to 
pound up a dozen or two of the 
local officials who had been con- 
spiring against the run-down 
monarch. 

The temporary king fell, of 
course, in love with the only flower 
girl in the kingdom; and after 
whipping the monarchy into shape, 
the American stepped off the 
throne, married the flower girl, 
opened a hotel, the king resumed 
his scepter, and they all lived 
happy ever after. It was just an 
ordinary homemade story, a trifle 
old-fashioned, but good movie 
stuff, as any fan is bound to admit. 

Mr. Dode, playing the part of 
the vigorous American, fell in love 
with the flower girl according to 
the script, and Buzz Dode, the 
boxer, fell furiously in love with 
Marian Sylvester, which amused 
the studio and in no way inter- 
fered with business. Buzz had 
previously mingled with rough 
males largely because of the char- 
acter of his calling. Thrown now 
into contact with a beautiful and 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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was not new. Even then there were already 

plenty of old cars on the market and the gem 
I acquired was one of the oldest. You see noth- 
ing like it today. “When I was ready to take it 
from the garage a mechanic drove it out onto a 
country road for me and put me behind the wheel. 
He told me the car was a roadster. I knew that. 
He said it had a planetary transmission. I tried 
to look intelligent. Then: 

“Push that pedal with your foot,” he said. We 
went forward. ‘Now push this pedal,” he said. 
We stopped. ‘Now push 
the third one.’”’ We went 
backward. ‘‘That’s all there 
is to it,” he said, ‘except 
high speed. Here’s the switch 
to turn off the motor when 
you’re through.” 

I had learned to drive! 
Exactly one minute! I drove 
back to the garage. Then I 
drove home—six miles. It 
was dark when I got there. 
T showed the car to my wife. 

“You mean to say you 
drove it out yourself?” she 
demanded. ‘‘Alone?” 


| BOUGHT my first automobile about 1910. It 


Sure!’ 
“Oh,” she said, ‘‘you’re 
wonderful!’’ We hadn’t 


been married long. “Think,” 
she said, “of learning to 
drive as easily as that!” 

During the fifteen years 
since then I’ve driven, say, 
200,000 miles, in round num- 
bers. Trips through the 
Sierras, trips through the 
Alleghanies, New Mexico in 
summer, New England in 
winter; across the country 
from coast to coast; Arizona 
sand, Missouri mud, Texas 
detours, New York traffic. 

Instead of learning how to 
drive in fifteen minutes, it 
has taken me fifteen years to 
find out how much there isto 
learn about driving. 

Today when I stop my car by the side of the road and 
walk forward ‘with mournful curiosity to look over the 
interlocked machines, about which the crowd has begun to 
gather, I sometimes find myself shaking my head sadly. 

“Tt would never have happened,” I admit to myself, ‘‘if 
they knew how to drive.” 


Wrecked by a Can of Corn 


Tie been in half a dozen minor smash-ups; in none of 
them has any one been seriously hurt. Altogether I feel 
we’ve been pretty lucky to have learned so much about 
automobiles and automobile driving without doing more 
damage. Only once have I had a car wrecked under me. 

The first real driving lesson came in my own back yard. 
It brought me up against one of the great dangers of 
motoring—the fact that the unexpected, the totally unex- 
pected, so often manages to happen. You simply cannot 
foretell what new circumstance or condition may confront 
you tomorrow. 

I was turning the roadster in my own yard, preparatory 
to backing into the garage. But when I put on the foot 
brake something went wrong. A can of stewed corn—it 
must have been stewed corn—had rolled under the brake 
pedal as neatly as you please. Brake wouldn’t go on, car 
wouldn’t stop. So—whamt! We went into a new gasoline- 
storage tank—2000 pounds of us, automobile and owner. 

Now if I had known enough about ways and means of 
making an automobile behave on short notice, I would 
have stepped on the reverse pedal—which, with a planetary 
transmission, is a very good substitute for an emergency 
brake—and ‘avoided the smash. But I wasn’t familiar 
enough with the car to think in such terms. Quick 
thinking in a motor emergency is, as every expert driver 
learns, dependent to a surprising extent on absolute 
familiarity with your machine, so that your hand and foot 
know instinctively exactly how to move to find another 
pedal or lever, and what to do with it.- No beginner has 
that sort of knowledge. So—bang! Cost: Fifty gallons of 
gasoline and one new tank;. also repair of one headlight. 

Let’s see what the cure is for accidents like that, if any. 
It means that the new driver—the man still on his first 
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10,000 or 20,000 miles, let us say—must stick 
to driving in the open, must avoid taking 
chances, passing too close to other machines 
or pedestrians, turning in too cramped quar- 
ters, speeding up on wet pavements, or doing anything 
else that will mean a smash if the unexpected happens. 
Suppose, for example, a man driving along a country road 
sees a machine coming toward him rapidly on the left and 
a couple of school children walking at the side of the road 
on the right. There is room enough to pass between the 
children and the approaching car—just room enough. But 
the right move for the beginner is to slow down while he is 
still in the open, with no possibility of accident, and wait 
until he has plenty of road before he passes the children. 
Otherwise, if the unexpected should happen at the wrong 
moment, if the approaching car should swerve toward him, 
or if one of the children should jump to one side unex- 
pectedly—as children so often do—his inexperience in the 
emergency might mean a serious accident. 

Lesson Two bordered—financially at least—on tragedy. 
It came only a few weeks after the purchase of that old 
monkey-glanded red roadster. It was a bright cold morn- 
ing, and the car backed out of its stall protestingly, a foot 
at a time, feeling every year of its age. Less 
than two rods from the shadow of the garage 
it suddenly set its teeth and stopped like a 
mule. The motor died as 
though I had locked the 
brakes. 

In those days there were 
noself-starters. You wound 
”em up by hand. But when 
I took hold of 
the crank, it 
was like a brass 
handle toa rock. 

The only way I 

could turn 
the motor 
over was 
by turning 
the whole 
car over. 
The-entire...'. .. 
business 
had frozen 


i 
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But WhenI Put On the Foot Brake Something 
Went Wrong 


into a single piece. It wasn’t an automoh| 
more. It was a statue of an automobile, _ 
It had to go down to the repair shop or 
Nothing would turn except the front wheels, 
they opened the rear 


ey ; they found eyery 
"RQ wedged tight; bea 
ok they finally pried thin 
>» there were enough pi 

\ broken steel inside th, 


ing to fill a hat; ” 
The mechanie of ¢ 
rage—it was not the 
_ Where I had bought th, 
looked over at me qi 
“First car youeverh 
I reckon.” He’ phra 
not as a question but a 
matter of fact, quite | 
able... 
be Sure,” I a 
f “Why?” : y Mi. | 
He pried up a sm 
sticky black grease fro 
broken -rear action, } 
particles of some foreig 
stance in it, softish 1 
touch... 7... 
““Cork,’’ he expli 
briefly. -“‘ They jobbed 
F es ya | 
Al Corking Tric 
| 


‘T SEEMED that w 
pulous dealers in se 
hand cars sometimes 
ground cork, such as | 
grapes are packed in, 
thé grease around old 
to make them run 
quietly, covering the te 
buzz of age. In the roa 
the transmission was a 
rear, just in front of the 
ing gears, and the 3 
business—transmis; 
driving, or bevel, gears, and differential—had been tr 
that way to conceal the fact that it was worn out. Sor 
the gears had even been plugged with new teeth rivet 
in place of old broken ‘ones to give a temporary ré 
When, in the strain of churning up the cold hard g 
that morning, the break’ had come, the whole works 
gone to pot. i | 

Lesson? I'll say it was a lesson! It cost me more t 
that secondhand car fixed up than I had° paid in 
first place. 

There are about 18,000,000 passenger cars in the Ur 
States today. At this very minute they are all secondh 
They average about three years old—a little more. Be 
the year is out some 3,000,000 of them will be jun 
to be replaced by new cars.. But of the remai 
15,000,000, something like 7,000,000 will change ha’ 
some of them still almost as good as new, perhaps 
quite as good as new; somestill new to look at, but t 
oughly unsafe beneath; some old and still good; § 
both old and worthless. | 

If you happen to be buying one of those 7,000) 


secondhand cars, don’t’ make the mistake I did. D 


trust your own judgment. Make sure the people you 
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buying from are re- 
liable. Then make 
doubly sure. Then 
go into the matter 
of reliability all 
over again and 
make certain. And 
if they are not ab- 
solutely reliable 
don’t buy until 
somebody who is 
absolutely reliable 
and expert has 
passed judgment 
on the machine 
that takes your 
eye. 

Our second car, 
the old red road- 
ster’s immediate 
successor, was a 
side winder. The 
engine was under 
the seat, crosswise. 
The hood was 
merely a snare and 
an ornament, un- 
der which gas tanks 
and water tanks 
and other odds and 
ends were success- 
fully hidden away. 
The motor turned 
over with a handle 
like a furnace 
shaker. 
ua year after I got it I was hurrying to get up a 
»| rather steep grade in the city when I met a big 
<irban trolley. It came out of a tunnel, paused at 
gof the street as though it were going to stop, and 
aie on right out into my path. The motorman 
on his brakes, but not in time. I hit him a splen- 
Jp on the port bow. My typewriter was sitting on 
+yeside me—not a young lady, you understand, but 
jie. The springy seat cushions gave it just the 
teeded, and as we stopped, it sprang high into the 
seautiful curve and landed on its teeth in the mid- 

te car tracks, a rod away. The front of my auto- 
sas pretty well wrecked, and the big black fender 
ierurban trolley, I am proud to add, was torn com- 
yif. Because of its cunning concealment in a place 
s under the seat, the motor, I thought, wasn’t hurt 
tut wait! 
e weeks later we had friends coming out from the 
sinner. I drove down to meet them and left the old 
itanding outside the station with the motor run- 
siking all over like a dog trying to wag a stump tail 


| Highway. There’s Always the Other Fellow. 


not big enough to do the work. We all piled in and started 
home. 

“My,” exclaimed our guests, ‘what a wonderful life 
you live out here in the open, with automobiles and every- 
thing !’’ 

We came to a long down grade. Suddenly the car began 
making frightful thumping noises as if it were choking to 
death and breaking its back at the same time. It began to 
give frightened bucks like a locoed horse. But it kept right 
on going. When I looked back I saw pieces of metal that 
seemed as big as your head rolling after us in the middle of 
the road. They kept dropping out of the car. The whole 
thing had gone to thunder. The crank shaft had broken 
and smashed up the crank case and nearly everything else. 
At the foot of the grade we coasted pleasantly to a stop. 

On a clear afternoon, on a clear road, down grade, rea- 
sonable speed, that old wagon had suddenly decided to go 
to pieces. I never put a car above thirty or thirty-five 
miles an hour nowadays without a half-conscious realiza- 
tion of what might happen if anything should go wrong. 


Distrusting Your Motor’s Health 


Bee here’s the point: The smash-up of that old machine 
came right on the heels of my head-on argument with 
the trolley. 

Any motorist will do well, every once in so often, to 
have a good mechanic check up on his front axles and bush- 
ings and grease cups, just to be on the safe side. And after 
any unusual mix-up, any accident or hard hill-climbing 
trip, overheating or other unusual strain, even though the 
car seems to be all right, it’s just as well to have it looked 
over to make sure it’s O. K. It doesn’t do any harm. In 
case the strain or jar has been severe it is just as well also, 
for quite a while afterward, to be a little distrustful of the 
machine. 

Our next car was a light machine, not so old as the 
others. But the tires were pretty well worn. I remember 
deciding a week or two after we had it that something was 
wrong with the steering gear. The machine kept pulling 
toward one side of the road. But it was only a front tire 
with a slow leak. That, of course, made the machine steer 
harder on that side. Perhaps a fortnight later I was hurry- 
ing home, at about thirty-five miles an hour. As I ap- 
proached a bridge over a deep gully the right front tire 
blew out. I was already well on the right-hand side of the 


road. It was only through plain good luck that I happened 


to be gripping the wheel tightly enough to save the ma- 

chine from going off the road and taking a twenty-foot fall. 
Even with good tires, an unex- 

pected cut or strain may cause a 


blow-out, particularly at high speed. Vian 

So no old hand in the driver’s seat ” a 

ever puts his Le 

machine past an blll - 

average road ah 
I 


speed—say, 


ML phomentun -f 


Remember, He May Not Know How to Drive 
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twenty-five or thirty miles an hour—without automatically 
seeing that he has a good grip on the steering wheel. That 
is to guard against the possible emergency of a bad 
tire or anything else that may make steering suddenly 
difficult. 

By this time we considered ourselves fairly expert. And 
then we learned something else. It concerned roads. 

We made a week-end journey up into the Sierras from 
Los Angeles. We went up to the Kern River country and 
back again, a trip altogether of some 500 miles. 

We started early, long before daylight. By noon we were 
at the little town of Caliente, with less than forty miles to 
go to reach our destination for the day. We ate a lei- 
surely luncheon, anticipating only two or two and a half 
hours more of travel. Then we inquired concerning the road. 

“Yup,” came the answer. “About thirty-eight miles. 
All up and down. The stage makes it in 
about six hours.” 

“‘Are they still using horses on the 
stage up here?” I asked insomesurprise. 

‘“‘Worses? Horses, your foot! That’s 
the stage I’m talking about. They’re 
using them new twin sixes this season.” 

Six hours for thirty-eight miles, with 
twin sixes! Hardly better than 
six miles an hour! Surely there 
must be some mistake. But 
there wasn’t. 

We had to cross three moun- 
tain ranges—three times up and 
three times down— before we got 
to the little shut-away towns of 
Bodfish and Isabella, epics 
of a bygone day. We 
learned what it means to 
takeatonandahalfofauto- 
mobile up a mountainside 
on a dirt road to transport 
two people. Our motor got 
too hot. We had to stop 
and let it cool off. Then, 
with no cool water avail- 
able to put in the radiator, 
it promptly boiled over 
again. It took us hours 
to get across those ranges. 
When we finally reached 

(Continued on 
Page 210) 
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HAT night, 
Thor took 
Marcia and 


Constance to the 
theater again, and 
afterward they 
danced until very 
late. Charlerot, 
from the studio 
downstairs, had 
been included in 


the party. But fart } 
Thor explained ro a i 
that the next day : : : 
he must go back fa iy ' 
to work in earnest. ) he es : 


He was to have a8. 
his first one-man 
show in thespring, 
and he felt this 
was the most im- 
portant moment 
of his whole life. 
He had exhibited 
before 'in New 
York, with groups 
of other young 
painters, and he 
had sent canvases 
to the large annual 
shows in Philadel- 
phia and Chicago 
and Pittsburgh; 
but this was his 
first chance to 
show a collection 
of his own paint- 
ings at a Fifth 
Avenue art gal- 
lery; and though 
he had a number 
of canvases ready, 
there were others 
on which he must 
work a lot before 
he was satisfied, 
and he also hoped 
to paint at least 
one more impor- 
tant picture before 
May. a 

It was now Jan- 
uary, and the 
month he had spent in Midland doing Rita’s portrait had 
been filched from his serious painting. He would not 
have accepted the order at that particular time, badly as 
he needed the money, if it had not been for his Over- 
whelming desire to see Constance. So, feeling this as 
treachery toward his work, Thor now sternly resolved to 
let nothing distract him, not even the enchantment of his 
fiancée’s presence. 

He had engaged a model to come at nine o’clock the next 
morning—the second day after Constance’s arrival, that 
is—and Constance had very sweetly promised not to bein 
the way. But she overslept, and was not ready to leave the 
studio until the model had idled about for more than an 
hour, and Thor was quite cross from suppressed impa- 
tience. 

Marcia, who was sincerely distressed at the interruption 
of Thor’s work—Constance took it more lightly: “Oh! 
what does one morning matter! ’’— Marcia, thinking to 
solve the problem, went to an agency, and engaged a maid 
to come every day to cook breakfast and clean the apart- 
ment. Theoretically, this plan was excellent. If the maid 
had arrived every morning at eight, and if Constance and 
Marcia and Thor had all been ready to eat breakfast at 
8:30, assuming, of course, that breakfast would be on the 
table then; and if the maid could have managed to clean 
without disturbing Thor But the colored girl had the 
inexact idea of time of her race, and when she swept she 
invariably dropped the broom with a clatter, and when she 
washed dishes she burst into song. Bed making also in- 
spired her to vocalism. Then, after having clattered in and 
out, and up and down stairs innumerable times, she would 
invade the studio—where Thor had already begun to work, 
vainly pretending that he was deaf, and colored maids 
invisible. 

Hattie-Belle—she insisted on the full name as strenuously 
as any English lady on her hyphen—Hattie-Belle would 
mop the floor with rattle-rattle-rattle, then, bang-bump, 
against the wall. Bang! Bang! A canvas was toppling 
over—Thor leaped for it. Hattie-Belle grinned toothily. 
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“Bring Some of My Slippers, Too,’’ Rita Told Her Maid. 


od 


“’Scuse me, Mist? Taw. Dunno what got inter dis here 
ol’ mop. Got de debbil in it.” 

Then she would make heroic efforts to be quiet. 

Mousily, the mop would creep about Thor’s feet, circling 
him gently, cautiously—bump! The easel was tottering. 
Thor gave up. Lying on the sofa, smoking, he would wait 
for the final moment of conversation, the welcome bang of 
the door and Hattie-Belle’s voice calling back affably: 

“See you t’mah, if ah lives an’ nuffin’ happen’.”’ 

This phrase, which Hattie-Belle never failed to repeat, 
was a sort of propitiation to some dark god of chance, in 
whom Hattie-Belle obscurely and atavistically believed. 
Nothing would have induced her to relinquish this phrase, 
and nothing to relinquish her job, not even Thor’s flat 
dismissal on the second day. 

“T ain’t done nuffin’, is 1?” Hattie-Belle protested 
righteously. 

She felt that unless some definite charge of lawbreaking 
could be brought against her, her job was secure. She 
promised faithfully, each day, to come earlier the next 
morning, but her clock was slow—the devil was in that, too, 
it seemed—or the Subway train had been stalled again— 
everyone, of course, knows the devil of the Subway. Oh, 
yes, Hattie-Belle could explain away anything and she 
always appeared eventually; and, in fine, not without 
physical violence could she possibly have been evicted. 

In a further effort to help Thor, and to leave him as 
much as possible alone with his work, and with Constance, 
Marcia notified her friends in New York of her arrival, and 
soon her days were filled with engagements, arid she was 
often away in the evenings, too. It was a little difficult 
for Marcia to explain why she could not allow anyone to 
call at her most unusual address, and why she must always 
return to it at night. She even felt somewhat disloyal to 
Adelaide that the true explanation simply stuck in her 
throat. Adelaide had certainly never intended her plan 
to be kept secret. But Marcia simply could not utter the 
phrase “trial marriage” to her rather conservative friends, 
and she couldn’t even imagine herself explaining the 
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arrange) 
her old ; | 
lived in ly 

The li 
the bur 
chaperon) 

distinct | 
the entir, 
trois, 
seemed | 
that thet 
and doorh 
ceased rin 

Thetele 
and Mare 
run out 
room, eryj 
ogetically, 
sorry, Tho 
pect it’s f 

Atthefi 
tition in or 
ing, Thor 
without h 
courtesy, 
pect it is, 
ever tele 
me in w 

. hours), 

66 Oh, ] 
sorry, Thi 
ask them 1 

But Th 
instantly 

“Of cour 
Marcia. 
friends hay, 
reach you 
how.” 

The do 
“Package fi 
Bannester, 
please. Ps 
for Miss B 
ter.” | 

Thor ra 
stairs, and 
Constance 
merged in ¢ 
bow gey 
sprayed out 
all her tri 

: chiffons, | 
ribbons, stockings, hats, shoes, gloves, brushes, pe 
bottles, powder boxes—silver, and gold, and enamel, 

“You can’t be buying more clothes?” Thor asked, | 
ing Constance her package. | 

But she didn’t answer, only smiled mysteriously. : 

Then, one morning, a man came to measure the win 
Thor protested, surprised and even indignant. But. 
stance ran out on the balcony, still mysteriously sm 

“It’s all right, Thor. Let him come Up. 

A few days later Constance tried to maneuver Tho 
of his studio, ‘just for an hour,” and was quite ann 
when he wouldn’t go. She had always thought that a 
worked in sudden, violent bursts of inspiration; to find 
a painter demanded as regular hours as a business mai 
most disillusioning. Besides, the new furniture was 
ing that afternoon, and Constance wanted Thor out 0: 
way until his bedroom was completely redecorated. ; 
had visualized the scene, imagined Thor’s surprise 
delight, his appreciation of her good taste and efficie 

But the real scene was quite different. The astoul 
Thor saw the new furniture arrive, his own furni 
packed for storage. Of course he had to admit, 
everything was in place, that there was a great impr 
ment. | 
But his face was \neither delighted nor grateful, a 
demanded, ‘“‘ Where did you get all this stuff, Constan¢ 

“T ordered it the very first morning I was here,” she | 
him proudly, “the curtains made, and everything. B 
saved it as a surprise for you.” 

“Tt’s a surprise, all right,”’ he admitted somew 
grimly. ‘How much did it cost?” | 

She raised her eyebrows in astonishment, and fi 
reproof. 

“T really don’t know,” she murmured. 

“You don’t know! But how ——” | 

“Everything’s charged of course.” 

“Charged| to whom?” | 

“Dad, naturally.” 
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“You charged all those things to your father!” 
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eirse, Thor. We have accounts all over New York. 
ii all right.” 
s ot all right with me.” 
yr; be silly!” 
jen the long argument in which Thor sought to 
Constance that he didn’t intend to let her father 
raything connected with their establishment. And 
ye’s” reiterations, growing ever more faint and 
Oh! Don’t be silly, Thor!” And Thor’s ulti- 
, “I don’t care whether you think it’s silly or not; 
4 ave it!” 
» ever told Constance what a gaping hole was put 
icavings account by that little shopping expedition 
; He was simply aghast at the incredible amount 
fout he paid the bill, secured from the shop after 
jay and inconvenience—it appeared that with the 
icness of shops they preferred waiting for a check 
cirad Bannester to accepting cash from Thorvald 
Je paid the bill, and only told Constance that in 
te she was never to charge anything. 
lised her delicate eyebrows and looked amused, 
nore plebeian woman would have expressed anger. 
aiscious of her aristocratic self-control, remarked: 
, really, Thor! I am not to charge anything? And 
ind mother stopped my allowance from dad before 
hme.” 
yolushed. 
4 my darling child, of course you must have some 
taoney. How much did your father give you?” 
« hundred,” she replied carelessly. 
b' said Thor, “‘I suppose that included clothes.” 
¢ I charged them.” 
you had two hundred dollars a month just to throw 
? 
Mr, no, Thor. There are heaps of important things 
slothes. That really wasn’t very much.” 
olaughed ruefully. 
rsorry to tell you,” he said, “‘it’s about all we have 
»|—both of us.” 
i> appeared in Constance’s smooth brow. It was 
fat she was doing a little mental arithmetic. 
e she said amiably, ‘‘Oh, well, if we have only two 
ri together, just give me half. Is that fair?” 
calso did some mental arithmetic. His income was, 
id told Adelaide, uncertain. Yet not many young 
vere in so comfortable and independent a position 
h", for he had inherited enough money to buy his 
dnd put aside something for a rainy day—lucky, 
.e thought what a shower that new furniture had 
1\nd he was even more fortunate in being able to sell 
g of his own pictures, the kind of work he chose to 
apply his simple needs. The amount varied greatly 
ine to time—one year he might sell several pictures, 
act none—but Adelaide and Conrad had decided 
striking an average, Thor might safely count on 
:ousand dollars. The annual upkeep for his studio 
(e thousand one hundred and twenty-three dol- 
f he gave Constance twelve hundred, there would 
i less than seven hun- 
ollars to spend on ev- 
ng else. 
las humiliating for a 
2;00m—even an imag- 
y ridegroom—to haggle 
11is bride over the 
ut of her allowance, and 
riad all the sensitive 
sity of the artist. But 
cthe chief purposes of 
mul marriage was to find 
ionstance could possi- 
lanage on Thor’s in- 
e The extra expenses of 
yeriment—Thor’s room 
.otel, Marcia’s ex- 
ae to be paid by 
ri. ral 
“hor forced himself to 
y.onestly to Constance’s 
sin, though he grew red, 
jammered, as he an- 
rl: “Well, no, darling. 
wry. But it wouldn’t 
'. You see the money 
ke of isn’t just pocket 
ur. It’s all we’ve got!” 
ve she remarked, 
Uy and uncomprehend- 


r course I hope to make 
‘ct deal more some day,” 
bean, a but in the mean- 
{Ee —— 

‘a, never mind!” She 
uged her shoulders, and 
‘houth expressed her 
din for the whole sordid 
yet. “Rather a horrid 


idea of mother’s—your giving me an allowance. But she’s 
making everything as difficult as possible.”” Her tone 
became cold and bored as she added, ‘‘Anything will do, 
Thor—anything you like.” 

“But it isn’t what I like!” he cried wretchedly. ‘“‘I’d like 
to give you everything in the world!” 

“When will you realize, Thor,’’ she replied grandly, 
“that money means nothing to me?” 

Once Thor would have taken that statement in its 
poetic sense. Now he saw that it was literally true—money 
meant nothing to Constance, because she had no idea of 
its value. 

“T wonder,” he said humbly, “if you could possibly 
manage on fifty dollars a month?” 

Of course even fifty was out of proportion to their in- 
come, but how could he humiliate himself further? He 
thought of certain portrait orders he might get, if only he 
would make himself agreeable, in person and in paint. And 
he told himself, unconvincingly, what the world loves to 
tell artists with complete conviction: “‘Won’t hurt you to 
do a few things you don’t like. Good discipline for you!” 

Constance’s voice, pitched in a minor key, broke into 
his reflections. 

“T really don’t know what I’m supposed to do with 
myself all day, then,” she said. “I can’t shop any more, 
since I’m not to charge things. If I go out with other men 
it makes you jealous, Thor, and if I stay with you it makes 
you nervous.” 

She had tried sitting in the studio while Thor painted. 
And at first he had bravely said oh, no, she wouldn’t dis- 
turb him. But, of course, she did; and, of course, she would 
have been quite annoyed if she hadn’t. For, though Con- 
stance sat quite still with a book, like a very good little 
girl, only venturing to murmur, when Thor put down his 
brushes for a second, “‘I do adore the back of your head, 
Thor,” there were, naturally, quick rushing interludes of 
kisses. And there was always that disquieting vibration 
in the air between them. Finally, Thor had to laugh and 
confess, “‘No use! I can’t work, darling, when you're 
around. You’re much too fascinating.” 

Honeyed words, of course—irresistible words to a 
woman, since all women want to be the eternal temptress. 

But for all their sweetness they drove Constance upstairs 
just the same. 


The bedroom was very nice now. She felt quite at 
home there. But, after all, one can’t sit in a bedroom 
day after day; and reading has its limits. 

She looked forward to lunchtime, when Thor would 
take her out to a restaurant—rather than have Hattie- 
Belle linger to prepare the meal. With rather heroic self- 
control, Thor became Constance’s playmate again for that 
hour, banishing thoughts of the morning’s problems and 
the coming struggle of the afternoon. And Constance was 
blissfully unaware what a very difficult and even danger- 
ous time luncheon is to some painters’ wives—an atmos- 
phere of tense brooding, with the wrong wifely word a 
match to gunpowder. 

But then the long afternoons set in, deadlier than an 
Arctic night. Thor so very quiet, so far away, whenever 
Constance peeped over the balcony railing at him. The 
models would have been a diversion if Thor had allowed 
them to talk. He was infinitely relieved that Constance 
was not shocked or antagonized by their presence, but he 
couldn’t let her chatter with them and disturb him. 

“Why don’t you look up some of your friends here, 
darling?’’? Thor now suggested. “Marcia seems to be 
having a wonderful time.” 

Constance made a little petulant face at him. 

‘“‘T suppose you mean women friends.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Oh, Thor, don’t you see? How could I explain my 
being here? Everyone would simply die laughing at 
mother’s crazy plan! And at me too. And I can’t bear to 
be laughed at!” 

‘Gosh, it seems so strange,’’ said Thor. “The days are 
never half long enough for me. What did you do all day at 
home?”’ 

She brightened up at the mere recollection. 

“Oh, I was frightfully busy! I was worked half to 
death.”’ 

“Work?” he echoed, amazed. ‘‘What on earth—you 
didn’t help your mother with the housekeeping !”’ 

Constance wrinkled her brow as if puzzled. 

“T don’t believe mother ever kept house,’ she said, pay- 
ing an unconscious tribute to Adelaide’s noiseless efficiency. 

(Continued on Page 128) 


‘Thank You, Rita,’? He Replied Coldly, “But I Prefer to Help Myself”’ 
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It Was Marco Who First Saw the 
Canoe, a Little Way Off, Floating 
Half Awash; and the Dog Swam 
to it and Tried to Climb Into It 
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HUS arm in arm, Molly and Jim and Nell came face 
Te face with the great dog in the archway there, and 

the two women recoiled a little, their feet scuffing 
on the floor in a fluttering fashion. But Jim stood firm, 
and his firmness steadied them; and the house was very 
still. Only, they could hear a faint whispering sound as the 
dog tried his pads upon the polished boards of the floor, 
making sure of his grip upon them, standing firm footed, 
muscles tensed for a spring. And they saw his hind quar- 
ters droop a little as though he were crouching, and his tail 
was low and stiff and his ears turned backward. His 
mouth opened and shut, the lips curling back, then closing 
again, then curling away from his great teeth once more; 
but he made no sound. There was no sound at all save the 
faint whisper of his rough pads upon the floor; but Molly’s 
heart beat with such a heavy impact that her body shook 
and shuddered, and Nell’s strength drained away from her; 
and only Jim managed a steady countenance, a firm stand 
and a friendly smile. 

He spoke to the dog. He said in a fashion most matter 
of fact, ‘Hello, pup! How’d you get in here?” 

The dog’s lip curled and his white fangs gleamed a little. 
Where the beast stood he was to some degree in the 
shadow; he was just within the archway, and this arch 
may have been six or eight feet deep, with a closet set 
under the stairs on either side. There was no light in the 
arch itself; the lighted billiard room behind the dog caught 
him in silhouette; the lights in the living room failed to 
strike him fairly. Nevertheless, they could see the faint 
flickering embers of his eyes, and they could see his white 
fangs bare. When Newbert thus spoke to him he mouthed 
again that silent snarl, and Newbert spoke once more. 

“What's the matter with the old fellow?” he asked com- 
fortingly. ‘“What’s on your mind, pup. How’s the boy?” 

The dog’s ears came forward, cocking a little, giving 
him for the moment an air of almost ludicrous curiosity; 
and Nell, at Jim’s side, giggled in a fashion full of faint 
hysteria. Jim touched her hand, quieting her. 

“At-a-boy!”’ he said, still in that friendly and assuring 
tone. “He’s a nice pup!” 

And he extended his hand, gently, tentatively, with no 
suggestion of aggression in the movement. Yet the dog 
drew back a half pace and crouched lower, and this time 
his snarl was vocal. Then Newbert laughed in an amused 
fashion. 

“Come on,” he drawled. “It’s all right, old man. Nice 
pup ! ” 

The dog seemed uncertain and doubtful; and after a 
moment, cautiously, watching them sidewise, it turned its 
head; turned to the left, toward the piano in the niche 
beside the archway there. And then for the first time they 
had assurance that the animal was not alone; for a man, 
out of sight there, hidden from them, spoke in a soft and 
sibilant fashion—spoke to the dog, said warningly, “‘S-st, 
Marco!” 
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Instantly the dog stiffened once more, muzzle leveled at 
them, eyes flickering to one and then another, ears back; 
a presentment full of menace, warning them to be still. 

Molly and Nell, while Newbert thus sought to cajole the 
beast that held them there, had regained to some small 
degree their composure, had recovered from the shock of 
that confrontation. And listening to Newbert, watching 
the dog, they had forgotten to wonder where the animal’s 
master was—forgotten the truth that about him must still 
center their graver fears. When he spoke to the beast, to 
this dog Marco, now, they remembered. And while the dog 
assumed once more his vigil over them, their eyes ached 
toward the direction from which that voice had come. 

As they stood—and they dared not move—Nell could 
not see the piano at all; Newbert could see half its end, 
an angle of its top; only Molly, on the left, could see any 
considerable part‘of the instrument. But she could not 
see the man who had spoken. He was keeping back, with- 
drawn, out of sight; and fora long moment after he spoke 
to the dog, none of them uttered a word. The three waited 
for a move from him; he waited for they knew not what. 
And the dog, visible no doubt to his master, confronted the 
three and by the menace of its posture held them from 
flight or from advance. 

There had been in that whispered admonition to the dog 
a quality which Molly and Nell found frightful, a quality 
impossible to define. The whispering voice was low and 
controlled and steady; yet there was something in its 
susurrant timbre strangely ragged, as though it were 
uttered between a man’s racking sobs; as though the vocal 
cords which formed the adjuration were vibrating like 
taut wires. Newbert, less sensitive, felt this in lesser de- 
gree; he was alert to the present problem, to his business 
of placating the dog, ‘implanting in its canine mind a 

doubt as to his own place in the scheme of things, prepar- 
ing a friendship there. He ignored the man, smiled at the 
beast, and he persisted in his friendly and assuring tone. 

“All right, old boy,” he said gently. ‘All right, pup. 
Good boy, Marco!” And he saw the backward-flattened 
ears twitch as the dog heard its name; and abruptly he 
addressed the hidden man, courteously and in most friendly 
tones. “Good evening, sir,” he said, looking toward the 
piano. 

The man there offered no reply to this greeting, and 
after a moment Newbert continued: “Are you in trouble? 
Did your boat get caught in the squall perhaps? Can we 


do anything for you? Off 
transport, or a lodging {i 
q 


night?” He added, as | 

forts a stricken child, “Afi 
of yours, this Marco. Good do 

friend of dogs like Marco.” Aj 
he spoke the dog’s name it was w 

phasis of kindliness; so that h 
done the dog’s ears were pricke 
again. The man spoke then, spoke to them; |} 
low and hurried and uncertain. 
“Are you Mr. Paul Main?” he asked. “A 
Main?” 
Newbert replied straightforwardly, ‘No; n 
is Newbert. Mrs. Main is with me, if you wi 
her. And this young lady is Miss Harmon.” 
little in a friendly way. ‘Introductions so 
satisfactory. Won’t you emerge? Or weshall 
There was a momentary pause, and then the 
a tone of tremulous warning, “If you attack me 
destroy you.” 
Newbert laughed again. ‘“Marco’s a goo 
agreed. “You needn’t worry about us; we’re 
You must be in distress, to come at this hour 
fashion. And we’ll do what we may for you.” 
at the dog and took a casual forward step. Ne! 

but he compelled her with his eye. ‘We're c 
said, “so that you can have a look at us.” An 
he spoke in friendly command: “All right, Mare 
boy!” 


tect this master of his. 
way; with Molly on one arm and Nell on the 
stepped forward into the middle of the billiard 
swung to face the piano. There was light en 
there was a bulb above their heads; the lamg 
pool table were turned on; there was another | 
reading table at one side, covered with a yell 
Themselves were in full light, but where the pi 
was shadow. The man himself, they now say 
concealed behind its end; only a part of his 
tumbled hair and his eyes, watching them, were” 
His eyes were curiously wide, distended. And 
stood now just before him, between the three and 
his master, waiting for command, uncertain wW 
And he growled a little, warningly. an 

“This is Mrs. Main,” said Newbert gravely, 1 
Molly. ‘And this Miss Harmon. We do not knor 
Sirs M 

The man scrutinized them with a fixed and sted 
glance; and Hey saw his head move to and fro when 
turned his eyes from one to another, as though th 
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| eyes of his were fixed in his head and could not 
lin their sockets. His head moved stiffly; there 
ypthing sick and unhealthy in this stiffness; the 
ait was as uncertain as that of a paralytic. 
sHo not know me,” he agreed at last, in that voice 
9 ready to break. ‘‘ You do not know me.” 
‘still; and Newbert watched the dog and smiled, 
under his breath, ‘‘ Marco, old boy!” 
te had an accident,’ said the man finally, as 
se had chosen his words with long care. ‘“‘I have 
hap. I am a castaway upon this island—this 
e. [hada boat; but it struck upon a rock and 
ja hole in it, and a spur of the rock protrudes 
‘|chis hole.”’ He hesitated, then continued, “‘I am 
ervyous man. I feared you would take me for a 
er.” 
yirt laughed. “They don’t have burglars up here,” 
deassuringly. 
Jught it possible you would let me telephone for a 
¢etch me off,” said the man, turning his head in 
ti little way, keeping himself well hidden. 
ny,” Newbert explained. ‘““The telephone is out of 
| has been disconnected. Glad to put you up for 
,, though—that is, Mrs. Main will be glad to.” 
lyked at Molly, and she said gravely, “Why, cer- 
¥ 


cannot telephone?”’ the man repeated. ‘‘Has it 
‘or long?” 

ay,” Molly told him; and Newbert, understand- 
fre the others, said quickly, ‘“‘Yes, we’ve been cut 
»| the world all day. Just the three of us on the 
sre. Haven’t seen anybody.” 
jl was grown bolder, heartened by a consideration 
\d not occurred to the others at all. This man had 
( to find Paul here—had taken Newbert for Paul. 
f'e Paul’s absence, whatever the cause, had no con- 
swith the madman’s presence; and this conviction 
1 her tremendously, banished what stifled fears 
41s sake she had held heretofore. So she now took a 
lowing Newbert’s lead. 


ho’s There?” He Asked, in a Whisper. Newbert Shook His Head. **No One,’’ He Declared Honestly. 


“We expected Mr. Main tonight,” she explained. ‘TI 
think he came on the late train. He’s probably had trouble 
finding a boat to bring him up, on account of the storm.” 
She added, in a conversational tone, ‘‘That’s why we’re 
up so late.”” And she smiled. ‘‘ You wouldn’t usually find 
us awake at this time of night, but we’re expecting Paul 
almost any minute now.” 

The man for a moment thereafter made no move or 
sound; and then, like an apparition, he appeared in full 
view before them. That is, he emerged from behind the 
piano; but he was still in the shadows. They could see 
only that he was hatless, coatless; that his trousers were 
dark, his shirt a lighter hue, his tie bedraggled. He asked 
5 <yesiien uncertainly, his head turning this way and 
that: 

“He comes up the lake, or down?”’ 

“Up the lake,”’ Molly explained. ‘‘We watched for him 
for a while from the mole. In front of the house, you 
know.” 

The man slipped across in front of them, disregarding 
them; he darted like a shadow through the arch into the 
living room. Newbert stirred, said softly, “He’s gone to 
look!” The dog snarled at their movement. “‘Let’s take 
care of him, Marco,” he said gently. ‘‘Come along, old 
boy!’? And with the two still hanging on his arms, he 
followed the other man. The dog bounded to keep ahead 


of them, backed through the arch before them, fronted 


them defiantly. 

There were two doors leading out upon the front veranda, 
and the man, this Vinik, had gone to the north door; but 
that one was locked, was never opened. When they ap- 
peared he was wrenching at the knob; and Molly called 
to him, ‘‘The other door. That one’s fast.” 

Vinik flung a glance at them, hissed faintly to the dog, 
and Marco held them where they were beside the great 
chimney. But as Vinik crossed to the other door the dog 
turned uncertainly and looked toward him; and then with 
a bound the beast went ahead of him, came first to the 
door, barked in a sharp and curious fashion. Vinik paused, 
looked at Marco and back at them again. 


“Who’s there?” he asked in a whisper. 

Newbert shook his head. ‘‘No one,” he declared hon- 
estly. ‘There’s no one on the island but us, unless some- 
one came with you.” 

Marco was standing just within the closed door, staring 
at its panels fixedly, as though to penetrate the solid wood 
with his glance. He barked again; but there was not the 
game challenge in his bark now, and Vinik noted the dif- 
ference and seemed relieved. 

“Ah, fie!”’ he said faintly. “You deceive me, Marco.” 
He crossed to the door and opened it. ‘‘See!”’ he directed. 
Marco would have gone out, but Vinik checked his move. 
“No,” he bade. “No! Back! S-st, Marco!”’ And he 
lifted his hand toward the three, so that the dog wheeled 
uncertainly to face them, to hold them with his eye, and 
Vinik went alone out upon the mole. 

Nell clutched Newbert’s arm, whispered, “There’s blood 
on his sleeve!”’ 

“Sh-h!”? he warned her. ‘‘ Don’t be frightened!” 

“He’s been in the water,” Molly reminded them. ‘It’s 
mud!” 

The dog was uneasy, and his head turned uncertainly 
toward the door through which Vinik had disappeared. 
Newbert spoke to the beast. 

‘‘He’s all right, Marco,” he said. ‘All right, old boy!” 

Vinik appeared in the doorway then, returning; he 
came in and they saw him clearly for the first time, in full 
light. He was a little man, and he moved stiffly and spas- 
modically, as though each movement were the sharp re- 
action to a tormenting inward twinge; he jerked to and 
fro like a man prodded with needles. His eyes were wide, 
a circle of inflamed white around each pupil, and his lips 
were white against his swarthy skin; and upon the right 
sleeve of his shirt there was a dark stain, its edges watery 
and blurred. 

All his garments were wet, but they were no longer 
dripping. They clung to him damply, and he shivered, or 
he trembled; they could not be sure. 

But Molly said gently, ‘‘You’re cold. Come, we'll build 
up a fire.” (Continued on Page 88) 


“‘There’s No One on the Island But Us, Unless Someone Came With You’* 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 19, 1926 


Welcome, Stranger! 


Te is no subject more intimately bound up with 
the history of our country, and with many of the prob- 
lems which still press for solution, than that of land settle- 
ment. It is true that the hardy pioneer, with his family 
and covered wagon, no longer crosses the plains in search 
of free virgin soil. One frontier after another has passed 
irrevocably into yesterday. : 

But none the less over large parts of the nation the 
effort still is to induce people to settle on the land and add 
unceasingly to the products of the soil. No less than in 
early times, there is an irresistible fascination in mere acre- 
age, in bare land, that makes it impossible for men to keep 
their hands off it, regardless of the relative economy of its 
cropping or the profitableness of markets for its products. 
Land is a magnet, a lodestone that seemingly has a power 
of its own to draw men to it, at whatever costs or hazards. 

Now we know that since the beginning of settlement in 
the United States there has been a tendency for agriculture 
to expand more rapidly.than the market demand would 
justify. This overexpansion of farm areas has been the 
result largely, or partly, of the pioneering tradition. It 
was in the blood of the early settler to press ever on, always 
opening up new territory as he went. 

American agriculture has a vivid background. Even 
today, after a century and a half, the yearning for posses- 
sion of the soil of a people descended from land-hungry 
European stock has not been quite appeased. Then, too, 
speculative forces have always been operative. Families 
have settled on new lands and worked for a return lower 
than they would otherwise have been willing to accept, 
because of the hope of an advance in capital values. 

Especially in the more newly settled states the specula- 
tive spirit of the people is still a powerful force. In the 
past, millions of dollars have accrued to farmers and others 
through the increase in land values, and many hope, per- 
haps frequently with some degree of justification, that 
there is still an opportunity for the same kind of profit. 

On the other hand, if there is any fact proved and estab- 
lished up to the hilt, it is that the rewards of agriculture as 
a whole have not in recent years been commensurate with 
those in commerce and industry. Regardless of plungers’ 
chances, the farmer’s business is the production of food 


and raw materials at cost of production plus a reasonable 
return upon his investment. Farming cannot be a sound 
business on any other terms. . 

Yet the drive to divide up the land and to settle more 
people upon it still goes on, although the result is to pro- 
duce more crops which must be sold. There are those who 
say that the expansion of farm areas has gone hand in hand 
with, if it has not been an actual cause of, the growth in 
wealth and population so characteristic of our history. 

Who can say? Perhaps the best of this growth might 
have been had with less of waste and cost. Perhaps the 
currents of expansion and settlement might have been 
more wisely guided without halting a normal and whole- 
some growth. We know this much—that agriculture has 
been and is oceans apart from other lines of business in 
the extent to which the farmer is overwhelmed with new 
competition.. It is said the farmer has no more right to 
object to competition than have plumbers, newspaper re- 
porters, dentists and bond salesmen. 

But the comparison is not on all fours. There are no 
organized efforts on the part of powerful outside interests 
and whole communities to multiply the number of plumb- 
ers, dentists, and the like. When it comes to agriculture, the 
situation is utterly different, for all the resources of the 
owners of undeveloped lands, land companies, colonization 
and reclamation enterprises, railroads and local business 
interests in general, are directed toward developing still 
further the agricultural output, which is what placing more 
settlers upon the land amounts to. No wonder the head of 
a farmers’ marketing organization in California—although 
it might have been in any one of a number of other states— 
recently exclaimed in dismay: 

“Power companies, railroads, banks, must show a defi- 
nite public need before they can obtain franchises. Try to 
start a new bank in Berkeley, for example, or try to get 
a rail franchise in Southeastern Oregon! Are such invest- 
ments guarded against undue competition? 

“Real-estate agents once were overplentiful. Some 
almost starved. They got a law passed, and now no out- 
sider can bootleg land. Before you join the elect you must 
pass a searching examination. Teachers’ diplomas are 
increasingly difficult to get. Barbers and bricklayers, 
plasterers and physicians, lawyers and longshoremen, all 
strive to place barriers in the path of undue competition. 

“But agriculture is another story. The state, the coun- 
ties, the boost organizations, all say “Welcome, stranger!’” 


The Crisis in British Coal 


HE economic danger to which a country stands ex- 

posed when the prosperity of a basic industry is an- 
chored to export trade is well illustrated in Great Britain. 
In the Report of the Royal Commission on’the Coal In- 
dustry it is tersely stated that “it is the export trade 
rather than the home trade that is the seat of present 
troubles.”’ Coal mining is the second British occupation in 
terms of employment of workers. The average annual coal 
output in the years 1909-1913 was 269,600,000 tons, of 
which 88,400,000 tons passed into export. The coal export 
was one-tenth the value and four-fifths the volume of the 
export trade. Coal was the essential back haul of important 
British imports. In 1925 the coal output was 244,400,000 
tons, of which 69,000,000 passed into export, a loss in ex- 
ports of practically 20,000,000 tons. This 20,000,000 tons 
is the crux of the problem. What explains the loss? To 
get at this, only a glance at the detailed tabulation of ex- 
ports to the chief countries is necessary. 


BRITISH COAL EXPORTS IN MILLIONS OF TONS 


COUNTRY AVERAGE 1909-1913 1925 
France’aae een meee 1), 83°7 10.425 
Scandinaviawye. - see 69.918 8.806 
Ltaly Sh eons. eee eer 7.238 
Germany) as cel meee. e059 4.228 
Netherlandswart-iy ee eo 186 1.548 
Spans ses cs MeN cs 22507 LOW 
Egypt cay ee ene. a2 O5o 2.000 
RUSS ag nee eee Cy Noe AT TT 0.927 
South America. .... . . 6.751 4.534 


Heavy losses all along the line. Why have these coun- 
tries taken so much less British coal? The answers are 
several and various. 


June | 


France has reéquipped her devastated coal areas 
larged her production; she develops more hydro 
power; she receives coal from Germany in reparati 
ments. Scandinavia secures more electricity fror 
power and gets more coal from Germany and 
Italy uses more oil, generates more electricity wit | 
power and secures more coal from Germany, G 
uses less coal than before the war, and new lignite (. 
have replaced British coal. The Netherlands ha. 
rupled the domestic production of coal. Spain : 
veloped domestic mines behind a high tariff, 7 
demand of Egypt was largely for bunkers, and oil is | 
inroads on coal. Russia cannot pay for British coal, 
America imports more from the United States, an) 
fast gaining on coal for railways, bunkers and | 
power. The very multiplicity of these reasons for | 
cline in the use of exported British coal makes th 
lem more difficult, because there is no point for ¢o) 
attack by government and mine owners. Unde 
circumstances, and especially in connection with ¢] 
tions between export trade in coal and in other tl 
stable settlement of the long-standing coal proble) 
difficult as it is important. 


In Defense of College Wome 


T IS not always just to charge with ignoran, 
| narrow-mindedness those who are opposed to the 
education of women. Many parents who take this 
do so in the firm belief that a college education does 
thing to a girl that they do not wish to have done t 
daughters. What this blighting something is theyr 
unable to define in particular terms. Why cours 
contacts which harden the brains, nourish the int 
and make more spacious the personalities of youn; 
should have a less wholesome result upon young 
they do not undertake to explain. The riddle of re 
ship between cause and effect they give up witl 
guess. Results are all that concern them. 

Parents who are unwilling that their girls should 
college usually assign as a reason the fear that it | 
make them like Miss X or Mrs. Y, and they name : 
graduates of that narrow, cocksure type who know 
thing of books and nothing of life, who are long on 1 
and short on experience, who are sour and self-satisfi¢ | 
bear every sign of having drunk in the skim milk of ¢ 
life and of having thrown the cream away. Unfortw 
such types do exist; and it is because they show the 
effects of academic training rather than the best tha’ 
are eagerly pointed out as evidence that the higher e 
tion of women is not only a failure but a detriment 
as it interferes with a well-rounded normal develop: 

Deadly statistics are summoned to clinch the argu 
Only about half our women college graduates n 
Among those who do, the birth rate is very low. It | 
most a law of Nature that intellectuality and fecu 
shall not go hand in hand. The implied conclusion i: 
the classics, philosophy and various combinations oO 
gies defeminize the college woman and make her 
human, less likely to be normal, less blessed with th’ 
of living, and therefore less happy and capable of g 
happiness than her untutored sisters. : 

It is pleasant therefore to read, upon what appears | 
good authority, that the American college woman, in 
of being a mere bundle of perversity and wrong thin 
is in reality the victim of circumstances over whiel 
has little control. A recent issue of the Eugenical 
prints at length the conclusions of an unnamed W 
who has for many years been adviser of women at al 
institution in the Middle West. Personal contacts | 
led this authority to the belief that nine-tenths of 
undergraduates of women’s colleges would rather m 
than not; and among the graduates who have go! 
work a considerably greater proportion would ra 
happily married than engaged in a gainful occupé 

Taken by and large, college women are found to be) 
as willing to marry as any other class of women 
to their oe and not to their discredit if, as a cl 
show small| disposition to get married at any cost | 


man who comes along. | 


Causes Leading Up to the Crime 
|pstine who made the Supreme Court his 


pastime 
Went to his bedroom and made rather fast time 
ning those varmints 
\ call sleeping garments 
j ushing his teeth, as he hoped, for the last time. 
ay long argument, plea and rebuttal, 
f like a pirate who wanted to scuttle 
‘| bally old craft 
Vh its load, fore and aft, 
eiinent lawyers convened to negotiate, 
jiking the heavens 
Vh writs and replevins 
4, the nose of each black-robed associate. 
;’ sighed the justice. ‘‘Why will they rehearse ’em? 
‘cty-day pleas 
yoid of idees 
diiles of aforesaids—good land, how they nurse ’em! 
dow they’ve arrived at the point of banality, 
tg that act to restrain criminality. 
D:h, my head!”’ 
{got into bed. 


tis Mr. Justice emitted a sneeze. 

ux by a breeze from the ice overseas, 

tla wheeze of unease he despondently said, 

sit my brain—it’s a cold in my head.”’ 

f rang for a servant and bade him to come 

tla hot lemonade and a slight dash of—hum——. 
elthe justice, improved by the mild medication, 
used ’tween the sheets for a calm relaxation. 

? it he lay thinking, 

{in began blinking, ; 

s/, cozily sinking and sinking. 


2.ss-tay Ah-ee-da! Ta-ra-tee, ta-ta!”’ 

‘pm the street came a musical blah; 

Ot on the pave, 

Aiand organ’s slave, 

m nomad Italian was grinding his hurdy, 
liz the air with selections from Verdi. 
Vw! 

Ad what now ?”’ 

tf his bed leaped the justice, crish-crash ; 
uced to the window and, raising the sash, 
21 at the wop like a thunderbolt’s flash. 


Out of His Bed Leaped the Justice, Crish:Crash; Bounced to the Window and, Raising the 


By Wallace 


CARTOONS BY HERBERT JOHNSON 
**Hi, lookee here, you Beelzebub’s minion, 
Let me hand down my Supreme Court opinion. 
Will you withdraw 
Ere the might of the law 


Gives you a strenuous crack in the jaw?” 


But the fellow just smiled; 
The music ran wild 
While the nerve-smitten jurist both plead and reviled: 
“‘ Cease, I command you, disturber of nights! 
By the things you should dread 
Pray haven’t you read 
My recent opinion on personal rights ? 
My cold in the head and my rest you impinge on, 
You man with the monk and the scarf with the fringe 
on!’’ 
Yet the pleasant Italian still grinned in his glory 
And changed the selection to Il Trovatory. 


Then the justice saw red and the justice saw blue; 
He bounced to the bathroom and there, plain to view, 
Was his favorite toothbrush, constructed with bristles, 
Horny and thorny like spikes upon thistles. 
Lustfully clutching this strangest of missiles, 
Forward he came 
And with cunningest aim 
Threw the small instrument straight as a dart— 
Merciful Mike, 
What a wonderful strike! 
For it pierced the poor troubadour clean through the heart 
As he shrieked ‘‘ Mussolini!” fell heels over head 
And lay as though dead. 


The Defense Gets in Early 


HE justice, still morbidly pacing the floor, 
Reviewed first and lastly 
The tragedy ghastly. 
Then hark! A loud knock on the door! 
Knell of doom! 

Three earnest gentlemen entered the room. 
The first was a fat one, respectably shaven, 
The others wore whiskers as black as a raven. 
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These latter showed learning 
As well as a yearning 
For sizable fees that they hoped to be earning. 


“‘Good morrow!”’ the fat one began. ‘‘ Maybe, judge, 

We’re not yet acquainted. I’m Scipio Fudge. 

While questing for clients, in passing I saw yer 

Murder a man. I’ma criminal lawyer,” 
“Yes,” moaned the justice, well used to the bar, 
““By the look of your face I should say that you are.”’ 
“Exactly! Rejoice that I got here on time 

As agent at large for that movement sublime, 

The Mutual Helpers of Organized Crime.”’ 

With a leer of good cheer, 
“‘Let’s be brief, for I fear 
It’s time that the chief of police will be here. 


““Now to the woof 
Of your innocent proof: 
Firstly, by light of the law, as I view it, 
It’s startlingly certain that you didn’t do it ——’ 
“‘But, man, man,’’ 
The justice began, 
““You know that I did. You were there, and you saw.’ 
“Do you think you can prove it according to law?”’ 
His look was reliant. 
“Be patient, my client! 
Now secondly, facts most convincingly 
show 
That you are not at home. 
You are visiting Rome 
When your toothbrush is fired at the 
fellow below.”’ 
““That’s not worth a damn. 
Can’t you see? Here I am.”’ 
> The justice was cool asa newly steamed 
clam. 
““Oh, no! Here you ain’t!”’ 
With a wink that was quaint. 
“T’ve forty-nine alibis, brighter than 
paint. 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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Sash, Went at the Wop Like a Thunderbolt’s Flash 


Customs of 
the Britons 


HE Britons, 
says Cesar, 
the Roman, 

Went cruising in 
boats without 
keels; 

They galloped to 
conquer a foe- 
man 

With scythes on 
their chariot 
wheels ; 

Their church was 
a synod of 
Druids, 

A poet to them 
was a bard; 

They drank an 
assortment of 
fluids 

And all un- 
Volsteadily 
hard; 

The men had fe- 
rocious mus- 
taches ; 

A garment of 
skins was the 
mode, 

Though some 
didn’t even 
wear ‘sashes! 

But they painted 
their bodies 
with woad. 


WN BY EDGAR E. DE GRAFF 


The Britons were very quick-witted 
And always extremely polite ; 
They didn’t dispute but admitted 
That everything British was right. 
They scanned innovations severely ; 
They knew that cigars should be dry; 
They knew that to see a thing clearly 
One needed a monocled eye. 
They walked on the right of the pavement, 
But drove on the left of the road ; 
They practiced diurnal belavement, 
And they painted their bodies with woad. 


The Britons regarded a title— 
A true British title—with awe; 
Their notions of honor were vital, 
They cherished respect for the law. 
The Yankees to them were a rumor, 
The Russians they viewed with alarm, 
They knew that the Scotch had no h umor, 
The Irish had nothing but charm, 
That woe was deserving of pity 
And people should pay what they owed; 


Those Deadly Grade Crossings 


They wore high silk hats in the City 
And they painted their bodies with woad. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


The Torture of the Mirror 


HE victim who is to pass through this ordeal at its 

severest will be found to have taken a lady to dinner in 
a restaurant. No sooner is he seated than he finds himself 
facing a large mirror. At once he looks self-consciously 
away to avoid being accused of vanity. 

He determines to avoid the mirror by never taking his 
eyes from the lady’s face. This should flatter her, but it 
only causes her to ask if her nose needs more powdering. 
The victim then resorts to twisting his head from side to 
side like a mechanical toy. Whereupon the lady remarks 
that it is hardly complimentary when one’s escort’s atten- 
tion wanders so. 

The mirror then lures the victim into looking to see if 
his tie is adjusted. It is entirely so. While he is telling 
a joke, he catches a glimpse of a silly smirk on his face. 


and Mrs. Beans 


ORAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 
“Oh, Vi, What’s All This Exciting 
News We Hear About a Noted Dog: 
Show Winner Moving In Right Next 
Door to You?’’ 


““Say, Where Do You Girls Get That Bunk? 
Dog-Show Winner! Lead Me to That 
Ribbon-Wearing Sissy! Fil Bet I Can 

Trim Him With a Muzzle On” 


“Don’t Tell Us You Haven't Met Him! 
Why, Vi, Let’s Ali Go Over at Once 
and Call! He’s an Acquisition 


eyes and 
that h 
mouthfy 
trifle lar, 
looks ¢ 
away. 
The cy 
ror beck 
victim in 
fatal self-; 


chortles, | 
been loo 
yourse 
through d 
Despe 
the haples 
gives h 
seven yeal 
luck by sh; 
the mirro 
restaurant 


—F.1 


Just , 


a HA) 
the 
waves wil 
asked, 
While at the seashore swimmin’, 
“The bathing suits,” a sage replied, 
“That's worn here by the women.” 


—Tennyson J... 


Evolution on the Way! 


AM the poor Pe-des-tri-an, 

Dodging about the best I can, 
Chased by night and chased by day, 
A hunted thing on the broad highway. 


The closed cars chortle when I flee; 

The flivvers laugh “Hank-hank” at me; 
The side cars run me out of breath 
And the cycles scare me half to death. 


There is no safety anywhere; 
Upon the earth and in the air, 
Beneath the earth, beneath the sea, 
Some hellish monster waits for me. 


And even could I learn to fly, 
I'd meet an airplane in the sky; 
(Continued on Page 63) 


I] “‘Beans, Old Dear, We Suggest, as @ 
| Matter of Discretion, That Our New 
Neighbor Wear a Muzzle Before 
You Start Anything” 


aint A 
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When you say, “Oh, for a plate of good old 
fashioned vegetable soup!”—you mean exactly the 
full-flavored, substantial kind that Campbell’s make. 


The kind of vegetable soup that your appetite 
‘ simply cannot resist—it tastes so good! 


The kind of vegetable soup that satisfies your 
hunger, invigorates you, makes you glad that you 
have eaten it! 


It’s wonderful how skillfully and delightfully 
Campbell’s French chefs have blended the thirty-two 
different ingredients in this soup. 


Why not let these trained “‘specialists” in soup- 
making work for you? Why not let your appetite 
enjoy today the delicious soup for which they are 
so famous? 


32 ingredients 12 cents a can 


} 
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HEN the boat 
rounds into 
Resurrection 
Bay the visitor enters 
one of the world’s most 
beautiful harbors. Its 
narrow course is 
flanked by ragged saw- 
toothed peaks capped 
with perpetual snow. 
This lovely bay has 
fired the imagination 
of many; poets have 
sought to describe it in 
verse, artists to por- 
tray its beauties upon 
canvas. Also it should 
quicken the pulse of 
sportsmen, as the 
Kenai Peninsula is one 
of the greatest game 
countries in America. 
Seward, a live modern 
town, nestles at the 
head of the bay. 
Major Byrom, in 
command of the mili- 
tary post at Anchor- 
age, had asked me to 
join himself and other 
officers on a trip to the 
head of the Kasilof 
River, so I repaired to 
Anchorage during the 
early part of Septem- 
ber. This is another 
good modern town and 
is situated at the head 
of Cook Inlet. While Resurrection Bay invokes admiration 
for its beauty, Cook Inlet commands the respect of all 


men, for it is one of the most treacherous pieces of water in, 


the world. Turnagain Arm, its easternmost extremity, is 
subject to a forty-seven-foot tide at certain periods of the 
year. That intrepid explorer, Captain Cook, in his search 
for the fabled northwest passage, thought he had found it 
upon entering the long inlet that now bears his name; but 
after penetrating to the tip of the arm branching off to the 
eastward, he found that he must turn back on his course 
once more, so he named it Turnagain Arm. 

To reach the mouth of the Kasilof it is necessary to cross 
the mouth of Turnagain Arm and travel approximately a 
hundred miles along the western shore of the Kenai Pen- 
insula. We left in the early evening in order to make the 
run on one tide if possible. Strings of geese and ducks 
streaked the early morning sky as we sought the entrance 
to the Kasilof. The boat halted suddenly with a grinding 
jar, and we were grounded on the tip of a long narrow 
gravel bar, where the receding tide left us stranded. Ten 
minutes after grounding we stepped from the boat, kin- 
dled a fire and cooked breakfast while waiting for the 
returning tide to free us. 

Several belugas, white whales— Moby Dick, you know— 
came close to us. Many whales of several varieties had I 
seen, in Southern waters and in Alaskan seas, but this was 
my first glimpse of the milk-white f 
whales of the North. Several fed 
and played in the shallows within a 
few yards of us. 


Fly Enemies 


Gane the gas boat moored 

some three miles up the river, 
we loaded our equipment into a dory 
and a clinkerbuilt skiff and headed 
upstream. Lining a boat consists of 
harnessing oneself to a hundred feet 
or so of towline, passing it outside all 
obstructions, such as snags, leaning 
trees, bowlders, drift piles and 
sweepers—brush and trees that trail 
in the current—and dragging’ the 
boat up the rapids by main strength 
and awkwardness. Lining is never 
the most delightful of pastimes and 
this was no exception, for the Kasilof 
was high, the shore line submerged, 
and the water banked up in every 
deep slough that broke back from 
the stream. We were wading the 
greater part of the time, and one 
could not predict at what moment he 
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Starting on a Pack Trip 


might step intoa pothole, which was of frequent occurrence. 
Whenever we attained higher ground it usually presaged 
even more wading in deeper and swifter water, for there 
were many obstructions, in the shape of snags, overhang- 
ing brush and trees, round which we must wade with the 
towline if possible. Where the depth of the water was too 
great for wading, the rope was passed outside snags and 
beneath sweepers from one man to the next. With one 
man in the clinker and two in the dory to fend off and the 
rest of us on the towline, we floundered along in cold water 
for two days. The big dory was heavily laden in the stern, 
and instead of riding level, her prow was elevated almost 
a foot above the water line, so that the swift current 
struck her flat bottom just forward of the middle, and 
she led much after the fashion of a balky mule with all 
four feet firmly planted and with sundry violent wrench- 
ings of the head. Nevertheless, we progressed. 

Alaska is the happy hunting ground of the mosquito. 
In the North, when one traveler inquires of another, “How 
are the flies?”’ he is requesting information as to the rela- 
tive abundance and general viciousness of the mosquitoes 
in the region from which the one has just come and toward 
which the other is headed. But the term “‘flies,””? while 
referring specifically to mosquitoes, is also used in an in- 
clusive sense, encompassing no-see-’ems, gnats and other 
insect pests that forage upon delicate parts of the human 


An Alaskan Bird Rookery 
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anatomy, I 
should mak; 
of me as to he 
flies along th 
River, I shou 
that they ay 
good. | 
A couple g 
ous little no 
put their tr, 
on me the fi) 
ing out. I dj 
”em, nor yet ; 
em until th 
stroked me 
alongside the 
cleared off t] 
An hour later 
with a vengeay 
remarkable ha 
ture so tiny t 
its popular n; 
diminutive c& 
one with the 
sion of having 
several gallons 
ing, bilious fi 
his system, ] 
and neck bega 
large with 
rapidity, one ez 
on the sembla 
comic-supp, 
member till tl 
stretched sk 
cracking rou 
edges. One sid 
neck was bulgi 
the eye on the afflicted side swelled completely shu 
the opposite member, as if in sympathy, was so 
closed that I could see but vaguely. 

The others commented freely upon my bloated ; 
ance, but by the following day I had company. 
no-see-’ems slipped past the pickets, and Lieutenant 
who is a big buck normally, developed a head that 
have been a credit to a man twice his size, taking 
facial appearance of a bilious lion that is about t 
Fred Judd also developed a swelling of the craniun 


On the Porcupines’ Promenade 


Heo TUALLY we came out into Tustumena I 
beautiful sheet of water some twenty-five or thirt 
in length by half that in width, its shores heavily fc 
with birch, spruce, aspen and cottonwood, its up} 
tremity thrusting back among the towering peak 
stand guard over the perpetual ice fields that capagre: 
of the Kenai Peninsula. Bringing the outboard moto 
play, dory and clinker chugged merrily up the lak 
soon encountered a head wind that retarded progre 
kicked up a sea that drenched us with spray. We ci 
that night halfway to the head of the lake. Severa 
retreated to the shelter of the timber with our bed rol 
I elected to spread mine in the bottom of a dra\ 
deep carpet of moss serving | 
excellent mattress. | 
This declivity proved to be 
vorite promenade for porcu, 
Scarcely had I retired when one 
scuttling down its course and. 
and shooed it away. Then 2 
yelping whimper issued from cli 
hand in the timber, the sound 1 
similar to the outery of a frigh’ 
or lonely hound pup, and I 
that another porcupine was 0 
way down my draw. This one, 
was deflected from his course; 
some three minutes after retul 
to my bed roll a slight rustling ca 
me to bring a flash torch into j 
and the light revealed a pair of) 
some three or four feet from my! 
All told, in the half hour ¢ 
before Morpheus claimed me, 
porkies came down this popt 
thoroughfare, which was comple 
obstructed by my bed roll. a 
the porcupine is the most inoflen 
of animals, it seemed possible 
one might stroll across my pros 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Always juicy and tender 
always sweet and mild 


is 
not necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 


Ham 


Look for the blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 


a 
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O SERVE Premium Ham often is the plan of many a , 

housewife whose family has learned what enjoyment y: Sp, 
there is in this choice meat—in its sweet, mild flavor; its é 
juicy tenderness. 


It is the practice, in such homes, to buy the whole ham 
—not only for the convenience of having plenty on hand, 
but for the saving in the average cost per pound. 


To have the ham cut as shown above, is to enjoy the / 
added advantage of having it ready to cook in a variety of remi 
5 tinctively tender and fine- 7 

ways: the butt end to bake, the shank end to boil, the flavored as Premium Ham. 


: ; Served al ked with 
center slices to broil or fry. ~ etic give train 


additional richness and 
fine savor, there are so many 


Swift & Company uses for Premium Bacon 


that women Ike to buy it as 


Premium Bacon is as dis- 


| shown here—a whole piece 
| at a time 


| 


wifts Premium Hams and Bacon 


| 
| 


(Continued from Page 36) 
form and that, in the event of my moving head or hand in 
my sleep and touching the animal, the member would be 
thoroughly quilled. This apprehension, however, proved 
groundless, and if traffic continued across me I slumbered 
too soundly to be aware of it. 

Starting an hour after daybreak, we reached the head of 
the lake before noon. Hundreds of salmon were banked up 
at the mouth of two tiny creeks that we passed, some of 
them still lively. Thousands of spawned-out fish struggled 
weakly in sloughs and shallows. The shores of the lake and 
the course of the two little streams had been thoroughly 
trampled by bears that had been feeding on the salmon. 
The black bear, with its brown phase, and a subspecies of 
the Alaskan brown bear both inhabit this region in consider- 
able numbers. We made camp near a deserted trapper’s 
cabin on the south side of the glacier and various members 
of the party started for the hills. 

Major Byrom, Judd and myself headed across a tim- 
bered flat at the base of the hills and came out upon the 
rock rubble at the foot of the glacier, followed upward along 


midafternoon. He had also taken long-range shots at 
two different bears. Returning, he had chosen a bare 
shoulder that led off at an angle and was free of brush 
for two miles. At its base he found a tiny overnight 
trapper’s cabin and a blazed trap-line trail that led 
down to the lake. Weeks later this information was of 
considerable value to me. 

Meanwhile the others had sighted several black bears 
and moose. Sergeant Schmidt shot a big brownie 
within a few yards of camp the first evening at dusk, 
knocking the animal down several times, but it eluded 
him in the down timber. Judd, Pence and myself 
stayed in camp to help him locate the bear the follow- 
ing morning, forming a line some twenty yards apart 
and beating through the tangle for two hours. During 
the search Judd jumped a black bear that steamed past 
me at high speed. 

The major and Lieutenant Bryan decided to go 
into the sheep country while Captain Stewart was 
engaged in packing his meat down to the lake, so the 
rest of us took the dory and moved camp to the mouth 
of Indian River on the far side 
of the glacier. 


COPYRIGHT BY MERL LA VoY 


In various circles and in dif- 
ferent parts, when one stays 
away from permanent camp 
overnight with scant equipment 
or without it, it is variously said 
that he bivouacs, coyotes it or 
lays out. In Alaska it is termed 
siwashing. Years ago, when 
hunting bear in Jackson’s Hole 
with Bill Stillson, I heard dou- 
ble shots at thirty-minute in- 
tervals in the late afternoon. It 
could not be Bill, for he had re- 
turned to camp, and there was 
but one other hunting camp in 
the country, that of Steve Elkins 
some eight miles across the divide 
on Skull Creek. It dawned on me 
that these shots were signals of dis- 
tress and half an hour after dark I 
found him, a man who had strayed 
from Elkins’ camp, coatless and 
without matches, facing a fireless 
night in a country recently soaked 
a by heavy snow. 
aa He was taking it calmly enough 


Chummy, a Silver Fox, Hetps LaVoy Take Motion Pictures of Her Fellows and announced that he had intended 


its right-hand edge, then climbed a shoulder. A series of 
deep cross canyons obstructed our course in such swift suc- 
cession that we climbed and descended two feet for every 
one gained in a direct line. The precipitous sides were 
clothed with such dense jungles of brush as to be almost 
impenetrable. With my glasses I descried a ram feeding on 
a low point across the glacier, and we presently located sev- 
eral bands of sheep on the slopes of a peak on our side of 
the ice field, but some five miles removed and cut off by 
half a dozen cross canyons. 

A cold drizzling rain set in 


to keep up circulation and occupy 
his mind by finding if there were truth in the rumor that fire 
might be kindled by rubbing two sticks together. He as- 
sured me that he would never do that any more, and in 
return I assured him that I had taken similar vows myself, 
that there would be no more siwashing for me, either of the 
inadvertent variety of getting caught far from camp at night, 
or of the premeditated sort, where one sets out with secant 
equipment for an overnight trip. But always a man is 
chump enough to do that sort of thing over and over again. 


and we were soon drenched 
to the skin. The traveling 
was tough and I was not 
sorry when Judd and the 
major elected to turn back. 


Siwashing 


RRIVING in camp some 
two hours after nightfall 
we found all the others there 
before us save Captain 
Stewart. Stewart is tireless, 
efficient and an excellent 
hunter; also, it is difficult to 
sidetrack him when once 
committed to a course of 
action. It was the consensus 
of opinion that he had 
sighted something worth 
while and would be in after 
he had secured it, be that 
time a day hence or a week. 
Late the following evening 
he came in, having killed 
two rams. 

Stewart told me that after 
locating the game he had 
traveled on until dark and 
had spent the night under 
the last tree at timber line, 
starting on again at day- 
light, but that the brush was 
so dense that he did not get 
out above it and within ROT GRR EOE 
range of the rams until 
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Where Sheep Were Plentiful 


HAT evening some of the boys saw five big brow 
the glacial moraine, one of the bears wearing a 
bluish cast. The following night found us some é 
nine miles up Indian River, each rolled in a sil 


A Tepee in the Sheep Country 


Jia 


An Alaskan White Sheep 


It so happened that I was the only one of the pa 
had hunted sheep, which included Judd, the offici 
man and guide, which circumstance did not in the] 
tract from the fact that he was one of the most satit 
men of my acquaintance with whom to knock ro 
woods. Lieutenants Caldwell and Pence were part 
anxious to bag a ram, and while I had just returne 
country in which I had seen several thousand shi 
was not much concerned about getting one myself 
gested that the four of us take a pack saddle ani 
blanket apiece, a pocketful of rice, coffee and be: 
head for the peaks round the head of Indian Rive 
proposal was snapped up, so against my better ju 
I was once more committed to a night or two of siw 


| 


blanket, one tarpatil 
ering the four of us) 
light drizzling rain | 
on our protruding do 
After a breakfast 
and coffee we cross 
stream, ee 
starting uphill, whi 
and myself followed ’ 
river to a point 
the recently oce' 
camp of another 
beginning the 
was anxious to cro 


side and come d 
on the South F 
through a coun 
viewed with my § 
the preceding € 
which was alive W 
Before ten o’clock we t 
out in the pass. 4 
lake, or deep pot he 
no outlet, graced 
extremity, and a shee} 
led round it. Herel di 
ered comparati 
boot tracks. We 
through and loo 
upon a branch of t 
Fork. 
On the hills ae 
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hink. tonight after supper father went 
jown town. I wanted to go with him be- 
His always fun to go down town with 
s wrybody is glad to see him and call him 
nd evrybody whitch is smart or whitch thinks he 
always trys to goke with father and gets the wirst 
time for father always has an anser reddy. but 
sver gets mad with father but laffs jest as loud as 
ecaus fathers ansers are so funny and come so 
40 when father gets the best of a feller the feller 
ells the other fellers, jest lissen to what George 
/d to me. soi am always proud of father. 
me goes into the stores and bys things and gokes 
' men whitch keeps the store and maiks them nig 
\ their prices and they ack as if they was glad to so 
ather comes in and gokes with them. 
‘iis time father told me i coodent go but must stay 
|and study on my arithmetic. then he sed peraps 
petter not come enny way becaus evrybody 
king me about your drinking that glass of soft 
1 he sed he shood recommend old Charles Merrill 
j/Dr. Dearborn and old Charles Goodwin to adver- 
sope bubble sody water and it maid mesick to think 
u know old doctor Deerborn was the drugest whitch 
+1 Doctor Deerbornsfamily salve. old Charles Good- 
asnted Goodwins Grand Grease juice and Goodwins 
i: and Goodwins greeting beer and he is always look- 
ufor sumthing new. he is a poit two and when he in- 
xrreeting beer he sed it was better becaus it wasent 
{lead pipes and all other kinds of beer was danger- 
1 mite kill peeple whitch drank it and so he maid up 
avhitch he put in the Exeter News Letter and whitch 


tox April 19, 186—gosh, what do you 


lest lead lead thee to thy bier 

let not lead lead to thee thy beer 
try Goodwins greeting beer 

and you'll never need to feers 


D Be IN RY “ma iid)> 
j My Fi Zea! Za, 
BUENRY A. SHUT 
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LESLIE 


well so I thougt peraps i wood jest as soon stay at home 
and have Cele do my xamples and xplane them to me. soi 
sed all rite and father went down town. well jest after the 9 
oh clock bell had rang father come in with a bundle rapped 
up in brown paper. well what do you think it was. sum- 
thing i have been wanting ever since i was big enuf to know 
ennything. you never cood gess enny better then you cood 
gess my nicknaim, the last one i had. 

well it was a alto horn. a brass one. father got it of 
Frank Hirvey whitch keeps the resturent: under the methy- 
dist chirch nex to old Gnatt Weaks store. ‘Frank Hirvey 
usted to play in the Exeter Cornet band in the war. and 
he kep his horn but dident play mutch after he got home 
from the war. only he played once or twice in the fare and 
cattle show. ; 

it was all rite father sed only sum one had set on it and 
had kind of squashed it but he had bent it back into shaip. 
there was sum cracks in it but father sed that Frank sed 
i cood stop up the cracks with shoe maikers wax and it 
wood be most as good as new. father sed that if i wood go 
over to the resturent sum time when Frank wasent bizzy 
he wood teech me how to blow the horn. i know sumthing 
about it becaus I have wached the band fellers do it. 

if you put the hoal mouthpeace into your mouth and 
blow it you cant maik enny sound and the harder you 
blow the less sound you maik. but if you put the mouth- 
peace up against your mouth with your lips almost to- 
gether but not quite and say tu into it you will maik a toot. 
then if you push down the valves with your fingers and 
push the rite ones you can maik the notes of the tune you 
want to play. 

well i tride to blow it the rite way but I coodent maik it 
blow but that was becaus there was sum cracks in it. i cood 
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see them but i dident have enny shoe maikers wax 
and so i coodent stop them up. iasted mother if i 
cood have sum of the bread doe that she had set 
out in a pan to rise covered with a peace of flanel 
but she sed it wood spoil the doe to tuch it and i 
cood wait until tomorow and get sum shoe maikers wax of 
mister Stacy. so i took it up to my room when i went to 
bed and marched up and down the room with it jest as if 
i was in the Exeter Cornet Band with Bruce Briggum and 
Gus Tole and old Robinson and Bill Hogsdon and Peliky 
Tiltons father and his unkles. 

Tuesday, April 20, 186—Today i got up befoar father 
went to Boston and et breckfast with him and after breck- 
fast i got sum bristol brick and shined up my alto horn. 
bristol brick is what father and mother rubbed me with 
when that man whitch had a tent show at the fair painted 
me up as a wild man of Bornio. i shall never forget it. 
ferst they scrubbed me with sope and then with bristol 
brick until i was most skined alive and then they wood 
greace me and let me go a day. then they wood rub me 
with sea sand until i was jest one big pimpel and it was 10 
days befoar i was white enuf to go to school. 

so i used the bristol brick and i tell youi maid that horn 
shine like a cats ey in the dark. but i coodent blow it. this 
noon after dinner and befoar school in the afternoon and 
for 2 cents i got of mister Stacy the shoe maiker a ball of 
wax as big as a eg. soi put it in my briches pocket and 
went to school. well tonite after school i went home to fix 
my alto horn and when i got there what do you think. 
i coodent get that ball of wax out of my pocket. it had 
melted jest enuf to stick to my briches pocket and when i 
tirned my pocket inside out i coodent pull it away from the 
cloth. bimeby mother come with a pair of sizzors and i 
pulled and she clipped until finaly i got it out. then when 
i tride to put it down i coodent becaus it stuck to my hands 
so. first i wood pull it from my rite hand with my left and 
then i had to pull it away from my left hand with my rite 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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After Supper Father He Set Down in the Rocking Chair and Read the Pape 


rand I Practised on My Horn, But Not Very Long 


The Secret 
of Charming 
Room Effects 


M ORE and more women are discover- 

ing that the secret of restful and 
charming room effects is not a question 
of expense but merely a matter of the 
proper use of color. 


For example, too many colors make 
some rooms seem almost hopeless. Here 
a striking improvement can usually be 
effected simply by bringing the colors of 
walls and floor-covering into harmony. 


Or take a room that is dull, perhaps a 
trifle depressing. Obviously the cure is 
to introduce brighter colors. 


As Anne Lewis Pierce shows you in 
“COLOR MAGIC IN THE HOME” (the free 
booklet offered below), almost any room 
can be wonderfully improved by a few 
inexpensive changes in the color scheme. 


That is where Congoleum 
Gold Seal Art-Rugs are such a 
help. Created by master de- 
signers, they offer appropriate 
colorings and patterns for 
every room. 


And the fact that these truly 
low priced rugs are waterproof, 
non-spotting; cleaned in a 
twinkling with a damp mop, 
and lie flat without fastening 

. well, is it any wonder wom- 
en who can afford more expen- 
sive floor-coverings are buying 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs? 

See the new patterns at your 


dealer’s. Sizes from handy mats 
to 9 x 15 foot room size rugs. 


THIS GOLD SEAL, guaranteeing “Satis- 
faction or Your Money Back,” is the mark 


/(ONGOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL of the labor-saving floor-covering with the 
GUARANTEE longest, and most firmly established repu- 
peat Se EY 


tation for quality and durability. For nearly 
fifteen years Congoleum Gold Seal Art- 
Rugs have proved their ability to give 
complete satisfaction. Look for this Gold 
Seal on the rugs you buy. You will find it 
pasted on the face of the pattern. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 


Two Fattern Suggestions 


“(CEYLON,” the name of the pattern in the charming colors. 
bungalow, perfectly characterizes the 
authentic Oriental quality of this interesting 
Gold Seal Art-Rug—No, 564. That Delft Blue 


ever you've seen. It is Gold Sea/ Rug No, 594, 


JUST conside 
these two pictures 
This bungalow living 
room has a restful anc 

hospitable look in spite of it: 
severe furniture and bare con 
struction. Largely because the col 
ors of the wall and the Gold Sea 
Art-Rug harmonize. 


A different idea, however, in the 
kitchen. That quaintly designed 
blue rug contrasting with the deep 
cream walls and porcelain white 
furnishings livens the color scheme 
and chases away every hint of 
humdrum dullness. 


And so throughout the house, 
Gold Seal Art-Rugs beautify and 
decorate with the magic of their 


ConGoLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


z 0. 5€ : i Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
tile pattern above with its quaint windmill Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas San Francisco 
border is as pretty a kitchen floor-covering as Pittsburgh | New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


FREE—an Interesting 
Handbook on Home Beautifying 


“Color Magic in the Home” by Anne Lewis Pierce tells 
how women with no professional decorating experience can 
work out charming room effects easily and inexpensively. 
Let it help you beautify your home—send this coupon today. 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Please send me a copy of Anne Lewis Pierce’s booklet. 
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ssignment 


yrequires a 

, of treatment, so football, 
ne along, had to be han- 
(ite differently from the 
borts. Anyone who has ever attended 
on game and tried to pick out football, 
4d player, from an entangled mass of 
‘two young men who are trying to mask 
janeuvers, can realize something of the 
4 presented. That we have been able to 
'st each step of the big games has seemed 
p of our correspondents almost miracu- 
t the risk of losing something of a rep- 
6 for magic, I will explain how it is done. 
« applause microphones are stationed 
A the field as at other sports events, and 
aking microphones are somewhere high 
jnestands. Here we work in pairs, either 
}, Carlin, my radio twin, or myself sitting 
whe mike and the other three feet away, 
Yelephone circuit of that length between 
Ne one announcing has a telephone re- 
t his ear, the other has the transmitter 
br this three-foot pick-up he can talk to 
gnouncer without disturbing the broad- 


sre the game we have decided on the 
to which each will attend; and after the 
Introductory description of setting and 
“has been given and the game is under 
she man at the mike watches each play as 
tin motion and tells the audience the type 
‘olay, the direction in which it starts and 
nit winds up; in short, what it succeeds or 
j doing. 
h other, meanwhile, looks with his field 
3 for the number on the back of the player 
tig the run or making the forward or kick, 
4e numbers of any other players directly 
“ned in the maneuver—the tacklers, the 
ir of the forward, the catcher of the punt, 
phaps someone who has knocked the 
zd down or figured effectively in the inter- 
n>. He then refers to a little card which 
ll these numbers with the names of the 
r's, and over the three-foot telephone cir- 
«vesthenamesto the announcer in whispers 
sot to jumble up the announcing. All the 
oncer has to do is to mix this information in with his 
asually, as if he had just thought of it. But all the 
sation must be quick and accomplished with great 
24 
cietimes we alternate, reversing our duties, but 
ay where the announcers work in pairs it will be found 
tine is quicker at analysis. Carlin, for instance, is 
elmore skillful in the work of identifying the players 
n, while I prefer the actual description and announc- 
. \fter the game is over one of us sums up, giving the 
hights and turning points of each period. 


Running Comments on Great Runs 


} HE season progresses and more games are broadcast, 
_ radually we grow more familiar with the numbers of 
jen on the big teams and so do not need to refer so often 
‘lit little card. That 77 of Red Grange and 7 of Jake 
g, for example, stood out pretty clearly after a while, 
1>curred so often in the reports that we began to won- 
7 wasn’t after all a rather lucky number. But they 
msweet players, those boys, and there was another 
player who wore 11—a great combination the three 
ul make for shooting craps. 
Sine teams were, of course, harder to follow than 
’s, not merely because of their way of masking plays 
tecause of the very numerals chosen. Princeton was 
\<o us and the spectators, using, as a rule, low figures— 
5, and so on; but her ancient rival, Yale, for the sake 
cifusing her opponents, ran higher up thescale; and it 
ometimes difficult to pick out her 35’s, 49’s and 27’s. 
lie gtidiron, however, it didn’t seem to work out quite 
away last fall. It wasn’t so easy for Yale to get hold of 
ileton’s easy numbers as it was for Princeton to get 
lof Yale’s harder ones. 
Tere are side lights on the game that many might over- 
| but which the experienced broadcaster should note in 
s bscriptions to his audience. One that I found not only 
‘esting but significant was in this same Princeton- Yale 
tie game last fall. I refer to the practice before the 
loft. 


| 
| 
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saw in the 1925 sea- 
son two stand out 
most prominently 
in my mind—Harry 
Wilson’s run in the Army-Yale 
game for eighty yards to a touch- 
down, and Jake Slagle’s of eighty- 
four yards in the game between Yale and 
Princeton. The latter was the more spectacular, 
for it was made through the entire team. It all 
happened so quickly that it was hard to broad- 
cast. 

I saw them line up, Slagle take the ball, then 
disappear somewhere in the line, or rather mob, 
of players. Then, no one knows how, he eluded 
them one by one, dodging some, when there was 
every reason to expect that they would tackle 
him and none that he would get free, straight- 
arming others; then, reversing his field, he fi- 
nally got clear of all but one Yale tackler. 


A Star Steals the Limelight 


Te WAS a pretty sight, that and the rest of its 
viewed from where we stood, and very thrill- 
ing. For with a lead of but a few feet over his 
pursuer, he raced down the field past the white 
chalk lines toward the goal, and all we could 
do was to shout, ‘‘He’s at the fifty-yard line, 
forty, thirty-five,” and so on. And here was 
the most exciting thing about it: He looked 
back over his shoulder at his pursuer several 
times. It was a dangerous thing to do, but 
that worried movement gave a wonderful thrill 
of suspense to the watching spectators. Then 
finally he tumbled over the goal line in a heap. 
It was a marvelous play. 

In other games I had not been quite fair to 
Slagle, feeling and telling our listeners in our 
analyses of the games that he was a great 

man against weak teams but only fair 
against strong ones. After seeing 
that run and a score of other ad- 
mirable plays he made during 
this contest I had to reverse 
my opinion. Fortunately I 
had the opportunity not 
only of acknowledging this 
to the fans but to Slagle 
himself in an interview 
that night. After I had 
made my apology to the 
little fellow—I call him 
that, for his 160 pounds 
is, after all, pretty light 
against big teams—he 
just smiled bashfully 
and got very red. He 
could scarcely stammer 
out areply. There are 
many things a broad- 
caster learns, but not the 
least important one is 
that those who achieve 
greatness in any line, 
whether singing, statesman- 
ship or football, almost in- 
variably are modest. It’s the 
little or, at best, the near-great 
in whom the quality is lacking. 
Which, as the old after-dinner 
speakers. used to-say, reminds me: 
There was one side light at the game 
which showed this opposite tendency in 
rather an amusing fashion. She was a 
motion-picture actress of considerable fame and fortune, 
clad in a very new and gorgeous sable coat worth many 
thousands of dollars. And she chose a particularly excit- 
ing moment of the game to leave her seat in the lowest tier 
of the stand and start up the steps madly as if in search 
of something. When she reached the top near us she 
didn’t look for anything at all; just turned and, like 
some model in a fashion show, leisurely and with the ut- 
most disdain sauntered back to her seat. But she had 
achieved her object, stealing the limelight from those 
twenty-two young men struggling on the gridiron below. 
Instead of following the ball, every eye in the vicinity 
followed that sable coat and the mascaraed eyes above it. 
It was a well-timed, though questionable, bit of showman- 
ship; and I know we at the mike had hard work 
in following Dignan’s good run and Sturhahn’s great tackle 
and reporting them properly. 


Claudia Muzio 


At the very beginning, 
as soon as the men came 
out on the field and the 
coaches and assistant 
coaches tossed them 
footballs, we observed 
that Roper, the Prince- 
ton coach, did not start 
his men falling on the ball 
as do most coaches, but, 
instead, gave‘them prac- 
tice in catching it on the 
bound. This was wise, I 
thought, and was largely re- 
sponsible for Princeton’s 
noted skill in handling loose 
balls. Once the body starts to 
fall on the ball, it cannot swerve 
or readily change its course, and 
that leather oval can bounce in 
almost any direction. But the hands, 
moving faster than the body, can change 
their direction swiftly and more often re- 
trieve the elusive leather. All such details 
prove of absorbing interest in any radio broadcasting. 

At most of these games the speaking microphones were 
placed at the top of the stand; but in the Army-Navy 
game we chose a unique spot, in the room behind the base- 
ball score board. Behind this is a runboard a few feet wide 
and about forty long. Here we stood, placing the micro- 
phone in one of the little windows through which the score 
boys hand out the runs and ciphers in summer, and were 
much more fortunate, sheltered as we were, than the spec- 
tators freezing in the high-priced seats. Some of our 
friends got wind of it, however—indeed, I never realized 
we had so many friends—and in half an hour the place was 
so crowded with these acquaintances who were suffering 
with cold feet that we could hardly work. 

A broadcaster, of course, cannot be present at more than 
a few big games, and in recalling his memories must neces- 
sarily overlook many very fine plays. But of those that I 
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That year also brought a rather unusual assignment, in 
which I was on the air with a vengeance. It was the first 
broadcasting from the dirigible Los Angeles. 

I received my commission from the office rather late in 
the day, caught a train after midnight and reached the 
starting point, Lakehurst, New Jersey, about three o’clock 
in the morning. I should have turned in immediately so 
as to be fresh for my duties, but was too excited and curious 
to go to bed; for there stood the hangar, a huge contrap- 
tion in which could have been tucked the Woolworth 
Building if you laid it on end; and its skeleton of iron 
girders and scantlings, covered with glass and brilliantly 
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illuminated, furnished an extraordinary spectacle in the 
darkness. 

The Los Angeles was not inside: the hangar housed the 
ill-fated Shenandoah, and at once I looked around for our 
craft. She was moored to her mast, about half a mile away, 
floating 200 feet 
in the air, and 


longer looked like a cigar in a bright tin-foil wrapper, but 
rather like some long-nosed dolphin of perfect shape and 
gleaming scales, or a vast shallop sent down from heaven— 
all gold and silver against the black background of night. 

Finally—about five in the morning, I think it was—I de- 
cided to turn in, and wandered back to the hangar where, 
after having half a dozen bayonets thrust against my 
stomach, my credentials were at last recognized, and an 
officer very courteously yielded up his bunk and I had a 
nap of about two hours. 

Early in the morning the distinguished guests arrived— 
Dwight F. Davis, now Secretary of War, the Du Ponts 
from Delaware, Rear Admirals Moffett and Jones, and 
college presidents and business men of note. We did not 
ascend the mooring mast to board the airship, but waited 
while the crew aloft worked her down with her engines 
from the height of about 200 feet, at which she had been 
floating, to about 100 feet above the ground. From here 
the crew let down several huge ropes, and a gang of about 
300 hands stationed below fastened spiders to these and 
dragged her down to within a few inches of the ground. 
Then the ropes were coiled up and stowed somewhere for- 
ward in the hull and we were ordered aboard. 


Getting a Broadcaster Up in the Air 


epee we were given directions we could not, of course, 
guess where we were to be stationed. There was the 
great hull, 658 feet long and 92 feet in width, or beam, and 
under it, well forward, was the car, or gondola, built to 
house the navigating officers and passengers. It was into 
this car that we were guided by. the officers. 

The nose of this car was well glassed in for observation 
and equipped with steering apparatus, sextants, maps, 
levers, compasses, instruments for determining the drift of 
the wind, and other devices needed in navigating the ship. 
Here our guides took their places, while we sat behind 
them in comfortable Pullmanlike seats, well lighted by 
windows. Back of us, as we later discovered, was a third 
compartment, a galley, from which a meal was brought us 
at noon, exquisitely served, : 

But long before noon we were under way, and so steady 
was the rise of the ship that we were many hundred feet in 
the air when some of the passengers exclaimed, ‘Why, 
we've started!” 

As we rose to a height of several thousand feet I kept 
poking my head out of the window, with some kind pas- 
senger hanging onto my coat tails so I wouldn’t disappear 
all of a sudden. Below us lay a wonderful prospect. Ey- 
erything on the surface was almost as well defined as on 
a map, the outlines of fields, roads and rivers seeming 
beautifully clear-cut. The varying hues, too, were magnifi- 
cent—the light tan of winding roads, the chocolate brown 
of the newly plowed fields, the pale green of springing rye, 


looked like the 
cigar in bright tin 
foil to which she 
has often been 
compared, but not 
so big asmoke as I 
had expected. 
However, I had 
lost my sense of 
perspective and, 
with it, my judg- 
ment of distance; 
and as I plowed 
over the plain, of- 
ten stumbling over 
some stubble, 
since I kept my 
eye fixed on that 
bright object in 
mid-air,I foundshe 
was much farther 
away than I had 
reckoned. WhenI 
came near her and 
she loomed up far 
above me, I found 
that she was big 
enough; in fact, 
almost as huge as 
thehangar. And 
if that had fur- 
nished a magnifi- 
cent spectacle, the 
airship herself now 
surpassed it. Her 
crew was already 
aboard; and, bril- 
liantly illuminated 
by her own lights 
and by others 
playing on her 
from below, she no 
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Graham McNamee, at the Microphone, 


. were quaintly dwarfed, and as for the animate 
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the gold of the early maturing crops and the deer 
of the copses and bits of woodland. Cities and 


they looked both tiny and humorously flat. Pi 
horses were without legs, wagons and cars min 
and all looked like potato bugs or little flat-back 
not walking or whirling, but crawling along, 
Shortly after embarking we were allowed, one h 
make a tour of inspection of the ship. Now 
voyage I had thought that the hull itself was. 
the helium gas, and would never have dreamed of en’ i 
it for fear of asphyxiation. But when we climbed ir 
through a little connecting door cut in the shell, I 
men swarming all over this vast interior, and found tha 
gas was contained in fourteen exceedingly light bag) 
hanging aboy 
medial line, | 
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ing plenty of 
room, 

I was infor 
also that if nil 
these bags sh 
for any re: 
burst, the ren 
ing five woul 
sufficient to | 
the ship afloat 
til a safe lan 
could be mad 

The great 
itself seemed 1 
light, almost f 
ile in fact, bi 
constructed of | 
of an alloy ¢ 
posed of cop} 
manganese : 
aluminum, ¢ 
covered over ¥ 
delicatesilkfab 
Yet there was 
swaying of | 
various parts ‘ 
everythingseen 
taut, shipsh@ 
and rigid. 

Under the s 
pended bags 
helium and 
each side of 1 
beam were seve, 
150-gallon tar 
of fuel for the « 
gines, also bun 
for the men an¢ 
well-equipP! 
officers’ cabi 

(Continued on 
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We 
fanmorie SIX 


2 Passenger Coupe 


Drive behind 
clearvision, nar- 
row pillars, and 
you will never 
again feel at ease 
behind wide pil- 


lars 


‘appy union of surpassing beauty with the practical and efficient 


3r the woman who wants a car of S pecia | Interest himself, the time-proven Hupmo- 


«her very own—smart elegance, eee ares, Sin below ci hf aa bile appetite for punishment, and 
5 Seat 47 inches wide—ample for three persons. Rumble seat ; 

vod taste, grace, and superlative for two adaltional passengers. | Rumble cushions removable the finest six-cylinder performance 

ir you nee a the storage space. 


Sl ¢ : # Rear window be lowered for chumminess and ventilation. . 
“Se and safety in. handling. For hin cd toarheracelous, SPen ieee brought down from high-cost 


> 5 s . Locks for golf bag door at side and for rear deck cover. ‘ 
Je man who daily drives his car in Locks for golf bug door at side andor eardeskcover, || Jevels, See chis car and ask yourself 


shield. Oil filter, gasoline filter, dash gasoline gauge, transmis- 


xsiness as relentlessly as he drives it ssi auromatie windsteld cleaner rearview mor, Where you would look for its equal. 


tires of course. 


! Sedan, five-passenger, four-door, $1385. Coupe, two- 

passenger, with rumble seat, $1385. Touring, five- 

passenger, $1325. Equipment includes 30 by 5.25 bal- 

loontires, four-wheel brakes. All pricesf.o.b. Detroit, 
plus revenue tax. 
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THE 


comfort and security, except for such discomfort 

as attends an occasional mild attack of indiges- 
tion, one who shall be called Tony Malfaldi. The story of 
Tony Malfaldi’s return to his native heath, of his pur- 
chase of that hill, with its rich drapery of green and 
purple vines and its stone mansion that before his day of 
luck had sheltered many of noble blood, has become a 
legend that is often told in the meeting hall of House 
Wreckers Union, Local 95, on the East Side of New York 
City. Always it ends with an account of Tony Malfaldi’s 
successful courtship of the person of flashing teeth, velvety 
black eyes and alluring rondure who was the belle of -the 
village that snuggles at the foot of Tony Malfaldi’s hill. 

True it is that a legend is supposed to be a time-hallowed 
thing, while only three years have elapsed since Tony 
Malfaldi paid his union dues for the last time and sailed for 
the old country. Indulgence is craved with respect to this 
one, though, because the men of House Wreckers Union, 
Local 95, who are inspired by this legend, spend their work- 
ing time altering the face of New York so that every day 
countless persons, bewildered by the changes these men 
have wrought, exclaim with a wonder like that of Rip Van 
Winkle after his awakening. Therefore it is fitting, out of 
regard for the way they make time seem to fly, that their 
union-hall gossip should be promoted quickly to the dignity 
of a legend. 

What they say about Tony Malfaldi, or rather what 
they believe about him, is a partial explanation of the 
puzzling circumstance that these men persist in gaining a 
livelihood in a pursuit where bread and butter are earned 
in the presence of danger so great that —— 


S comfort and on a hill in Sicily dwells in perfect 


The House Wreckers on the Job 


| eases CE actuaries, tabulating the causes of death 

according to occupation, have discovered there are cer- 
tain employments in which the likelihood of long survival 
is so slim that those engaged in these pursuits are distin- 
guished by being placed in an insurance-rate classification 
which is termed for convenience R. N. A. These initials 
signify that the designated occupation represents for most 
insurance companies a risk that is not acceptable. Baldly 
stated, it means that the chance for long-continued mortal 
existence oi the average worker engaged in one of these 
fields is of that sort which persons less formal than insur- 
ance actuaries would classify, ironically, as fat. 

In this aristocracy of hazard are such workers as sub- 
marine divers, caisson workers, the washers of skyscraper 
windows, certain participants in the manufacture of high 
explosives and those dare-devils among house wreckers 
who are called barmen because their work is done with a 
crowbar. In contrast with these occupations, aviation, 
service in the marines and prize fighting are innocuous. 

Tony Malfaldi was a 
barman. Hight hours every 


AY 


By Boyden Sparkes 


erected, the old one must be cleared away, ripped apart, 
brick from brick, steel girders from supporting columns, 
concrete from its skeleton of rods. 

It was not a skyscraper upon which Tony was engaged 
on this day three years ago that is still the cause of gossip 
in the meeting hall of the House Wreckers Union. It was, 
instead, one of those brownstone-front dwellings that are 
more often, nowadays, the shells of boarding houses than 
the homes of the well-to-do families that caused them to be 
built—structures without architectural grace, with inside 
bathrooms lighted originally by gas and ventilated by dark 
shafts. The plans of the interiors vary, although not much, 
but the pattern of the exteriors is almost as faithfully fol- 
lowed by all as the lines of the hulls of fabricated steel 
ships were like one another in the days of wartime quan- 
tity production, 

This house stood, according to the legend, in Sixty-sixth 
Street, and an abstract of its title would have revealed as 
many owners in that chain as mark the descent of a horse 
from the race track to the shafts of a cab in the vicinity of 
Central Park. 

Windows and doors had been removed from this old 
house, which was one of three that were being demolished 
to make room for an apartment house in which could be 
hived four or five times as many tenants at a vastly greater 
rental. There remained only the shell of the upper part of 
the house. Junkmen had carried off the plumbing fixtures, 
the electric wiring and most of the piping. 

Helpers who are to barmen as squires were to knights of 
old stood in a choking fog of lime dust in what had been a 
second-floor bedroom, cleaning bricks as fast as they were 
prized out of the wall where they had been embedded for 
more than fifty years. Tony Malfaldi was one of the bar- 
men engaged in this undertaking. Stabbing his crowbar 
into the soft mortar that filled the interstices between 
bricks, he worked it backward and forward with quick, 
skilled movements that wasted none of his energy and 
never seemed to threaten his balance, in spite of the fact 
that the bricks he dislodged were the platform on which he 
stood. 

Over the sidewalk below Tony Malfaldi, a protective 
bridge had been constructed to shelter pedestrians from 
any bricks that might fall outward. Always on the oppo- 
site side of the street the curbstone was lined with curi- 
ous folks—messenger boys, chauffeurs, doctors, lawyers, 
actresses, maybe; or ladies’ maids, out-of-town buyers, a 
sampling of the throngs that were constantly passing. The 
sight of men working with their hands has in it a fascina- 
tion for a portion of any New York crowd so strong that 
the clang and roar of manual labor is sure of an audience 
when melodramas are going into storage for lack of them. 


week day he toiled in the 
midst of dangers as menac- 
ing as those which confront 
the pearl diver, the city fire 
fighter struggling with a 
stubborn blaze or the gold 
seeker in a frozen wilder- 
ness. If risking life and 
limb is the essence of ad- 
venture, Tony Malfaldi 
was an adventurer. Some- 
times his work took him 
ten or twelve stories up on 
the sheer walls of those 
unroofed corridors of New 
York that have been called 
canyons so many times 
that the amazingly apt 
characterization has be- 
come trite. Tony climbed 
to these heights only after 
many business men had en- 
gaged in stern deals, after 
these business men had de- 
termined to erect more 
modern structures on the 
sites of antiquated office 
buildings that were called 
ultramodern only a score 
of years ago. Tony climbed 
in response to that law of 
physics which rules that 
two bodies may not occupy 
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Tony was concerned with neither hig au, 
his helpers, most of whom were Russians or 
whom his only kinship was the numbered ‘ 

pocket which attested that his union dues were 
A blue bandanna with polka dots was knotted | 
throat of Tony and drawn in the fashion of a 
man’s improvised mask up to the bridge of his no 
his nostrils and mouth were spared from much ¢ 
that arose from his efforts. His overalls were thic, 
deposit of this dust. 

Then Tony’s steel bar struck something tha 
brick, something that rang as an equal to the cl 
bar. He had struck a slab of metal. Another thy 
bar impelled with the muscular pythons that y 
Tony’s arms and shoulders sheered away a slab 
wall and figured paper. Then, as the dust eddied 
breeze for a vehicle, Tony saw that he had un 
concealed safe, or rather an old-fashioned strong. 
had been sealed in the wall. 


‘What Tony Found in the Iron Bo; 


slewe idling spectators across the street saw 0. 
they thought of as a wop displaying unusual a 
behalf of his employer. The helpers were too th 
sphered in the nebule that arose from their brick 
to see anything more than two yards beyond t | 
hands. Tony was practically alone with his cons, 
If you are inclined to be censorious, before y 
Tony Malfaldi place yourself in fancy alone upon | 
with a safe uncovered by your effort, as much a 
you had stumbled upon it in a forest. Faney you: 
perpetually chained by economic circumstance te 
bar on a tottering wall which you had to crumble 
your own feet. Fancy your throat always raspe 
clutch of lime dust, and then ask yourself if yo 
summon the nearest policeman to take charge. 
find—or, what is even less likely, if you would ¢; 
employer whom you regarded, however unjust yo 
ion, as an alien slave driver. = 
This is what Tony Malfaldi did: He squatted on 
and examined the strong box. When he saw tha 
held closed by a corroded padlock, he grinned andd 
bar through the generously formed hasp. Standin; 
of the iron box, he tugged sharply twice and heard 
snap. Then he raised the lid. For several minute 
after Tony Malfaldi was engaged in stuffing thing 
his shirt, into the capacious pocket that was forme 
his waistband by the leather strap he wore asa belt | 


the box was empty, Tony, breathing quickly in a 
that made his nostrils lift and fall noticeably, scr 
down from the wall and made his way to the stree 

There the timekeeper, brother of the boss wrec) 
manded why he was leaving the job. | 


“Ge Cee : Ce ee 


the same space simultane- 
ously. Before a new and 
larger structure can be 


ORAWN BY JAMES CALVERT SMITH 


The New Governor, 


New Public Building 


Who Used to Belong to the Pick and Shovel Gang, Breaks Ground for\a 


“Me seek.” Ani 
wrapped more tigh 
clutch he had faker | 
his midriff. It was 
ture so full of realisi 
made in competitio| 
amateur actors, it 
have won him a p 
the cast of any little-\_ 
group in the countr 

Tony was back 
wall within an hov 
before he prized 
much as a single br 
distributed a hand | 
money among his cc 
ers, who grinned as 
watched him heavy 
broken padlock dow 
dirt chute and then y 
the wrecking boss to | 
and see the empty b 
had found. 

What it was that | 
Malfaldi found in thé: 
I do not know. As the’ 
is repeated in the m 
hall of the union of | 
wreckers, the value !) 
find has become fabt 
Some say it was a bi 
of government bg 
Some say the box was 
neatly with golden a 
eagles. Others are ed 
positive that the cach 
one of jewels, the forgt' 

(Continued on Page’ 
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low far do you intend to drive 
your CAR? Ssmskineniasie 


Any Buick dealer will be glad to show 
the many uncommon features of 
Buick design, and to point out the 
reason for their extra stamina. Enor- 
mous volume makes possible supe- 
rior construction at the Buick price. 


Nearly any automobile today will 
give you good results for the first 
10,000 miles. That’s the reason 
for the general impression that 
“almost any car is a good car today”. 
Buick is an outstanding exception to 
the belief that ‘“‘almost any car is a 
good car today’. Buick is a better car! 


But before you buy another motor 
car, compare your experience as an 
owner to that of some friend of yours 


who owns a Buick. BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
He will tell you that Buick design, on pare Saat Rigas cas ay co aa is 


Buick quality and Buick perform- Cities Dealers Bverywhere Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


ance retain their fineness on through When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them 
| the second, third and many following 


ten thousands of miles. Th B | BUICK 
This result is certain. Buick is more o, etter | 


— 
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storehouse of some Gerald Chapman or city-dwelling Jesse 
James of the 80’s. Those who tell and those who listen are 
not especially interested in that unidentified miser; but 
they are deeply interested in the certainty that somewhere 
in New York City, hidden in other walls that will, perhaps 
tomorrow, perhaps next year, be thrown down by their 
bars, are other forgotten caches of wealth. They are as 
deeply interested in the microscopic chance that they may 
have the luck of Tony Malfaldi as are race-track followers 
in the chance that some day they may have their bet 
down on the long, long shot when that nag of fortune 
romps home in front. They are as hopeful as desert rats 
who year in and year out pursue their hunt for fabulous 
gold mines that elude them as mischievously as the mirages 
that float colorfully above their horizon. 

This, then, is a partial explanation of the puzzling cir- 
cumstance that these men, the house wreckers, persist in 
gaining a livelihood in a pursuit where bread and butter 
are earned under conditions that insurance actuaries deem 
often constitute a risk not acceptable. The house wreck- 
ers, like all of us, are fortune hunters. 

Tony Malfaldi has gone back to the old country, but in 
New York City the story of his luck lives to thrill his sue- 
cessors. It is as much of an influence in speeding up the 
work of sweeping antiquated structures out of the paths of 
progress as is the story of Dick Whittington. That tale, we 
all know, stiffens the backbones of country boys who con- 
template lonely treks to the city in search of that which 
Tony gained; and that, after all, for most of us is merely 
the wherewithal to return in splendor to that same place 
from which we start. 

There were seventeen house wreckers killed, or injured 
so badly that they died later, in New York City last year. 
According to the records of their union, more than 300 
others of this company, which numbers only about 2000, 
were injured seriously enough to require relief from the 
union funds. 

So many men are injured by having bricks dropped on 
their heads that the obvious safety device that suggests 
itself is the trench helmet: but house wreckers scorn them 
as effeminate, just as bridge builders scorn the safety belts 
that would tie them securely to their lofty perches. But 
even a full suit of sixteenth-century armor would not pro- 
tect the house wrecker from all the hazards that confront 
him, unless his equipment also included a device for nulli- 
fying the law of gravitation. 

Just a few weeks ago a barman, working six stories above 
Canal Street in New York, tucked the end of his bar be- 
tween the pediment of a window and the adjoining pier. 
He tugged with all his might as he stood there in the open- 
ing in the wall, and suddenly his bar slipped out of the 
crack into which he had forced it. He turned over twice in 
his downward plunge and then crashed onto the bridge 
over the sidewalk. He was dead when his mates reached 
his side. 

On the same job two weeks later, when the last brick had 
been carted away, another barman, dismantling that side- 
walk bridging, lost his balance while taking down a timber. 
He fell only eight or nine feet, but his skull struck the 
sharp edge of a foundation stone lying on the pavement 
and he, too, was dead when they picked him up. 

Some of them, though, show a catlike tenacity to life. 
One man who plunged from the sixth story of a midtown 
New York wrecking job this year threw his bar from him 
as he began to fall, wrapped his arms about his head, drew 
up his legs until he was like a ball. He, too, fell on that 
sidewalk bridge that saves pedestrians more pain than they 
realize. Providence must have intervened for this man. 
He was dazed but conscious when the ambulance arrived. 
Three days later, when the building had been reduced to a 
five-story affair, he returned to work. 


Where it Rains Bricks and Stones 


Se of the hours of the house wrecker’s day are as 
fiendish as if they were spent in a climate where it rained 
bricks and even heavier missiles. The easiest way to get a 
house down is to throw it down, and then, too, there is a 
spice for most of us in making a noise. Something of that 
spirit which made the old-fashioned gunpowder Fourth of 
July celebration such a joy burns brightly in the soul of 
the house wrecker. 

One New York wrecking contractor had sold all the win- 
dows in an antiquated office building which he had under- 
taken to demolish to a dealer in secondhand building 
materials. The sashes were piled flat, one on another, in 
a freight elevator that was exposed to the sky. The pur- 
chaser had paid for them and had summoned a helper to 
remove this load. The wrecking contractor happened to 
cast his gaze upward to the parapet of a nine-story wall. 
One of his workmen in khaki overalls was silhouetted there 
against the blue of the sky, and with his two arms he held 
poised above his head a block of stone which the contractor 
knew was granite. Then the workman flexed his arms and 
the stone fell. If it had been aimed by the most approved 
airplane bomb-sighting instruments it could have fallen 
no more truly than it did through that heap of stacked 


window sash. Naturally, there was not a serviceable shard 
of glass left, but even the wrecking contractor had to 
admit that it made a splendid crash. 

Quite recently thirty men were buried in the débris of a 
building in Twenty-ninth Street, off Fifth Avenue, when 
the removal of wooden partitions caused the fourth floor 
to drop down on them on the third floor, where they were 
cleaning bricks. Some of them had to be shoveled out of 
the mess, but there was not a man that even required 
medical treatment. 

It is the time element in the work, in the opinion of the 
house wreckers, that causes most of their accidents. Hurry 
is the watchword of their bosses, The bosses generally have 
hanging over them a penalty clause calling for a forfeit of 
a stated sum for every day consumed in the work beyond 
the time fixed in the contract. 

The reason for that penalty clause is not hard to seek. A 
profitable building project might easily be thrown into the 
hands of a receiver through excessive delays in construc- 
tion, and any delay is costly. Every day’s delay in the 
razing of the old Hotel Savoy at Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street meant a loss of $2000 because of huge sums 
tied up in materials bought for the new structure that is to 
be reared on the site and because of the high taxes on the 
property. 

There were fourteen stories in the Savoy, and the con- 
tractor who undertook to raze the building for $90,000 
plus all the material he could salvage discovered that he 
was going to lose money before he was half through with 
the job. 

The wrecker who demolished Madison Square Garden 
undertook to do the work for $100,000, and at that price 
nearly wrecked himself financially. Yet not long ago the 
cost of building wrecking was so much less than it is today, 
and the value of salvaged materials so much higher, that 
wrecking contractors paid for the privilege of tearing down 
a building. That is, they bought the structure to be 
wrecked as a junkman buys an old automobile, and they 
paid in some cases many thousands of dollars. 


What Goes Up Must Come Down 


HE wrecking business crossed that frontier about three 

years ago and since then has demanded a bonus as well 
as the gift of all the materials in the buildings demolished. 
One of the important factors behind this change was the 
demand for rush work. When real-estate dealers or builders 
resolve to erect towering city structures it is one of their 
failings to begin to count their rentals from the moment 
when the thought first enters their heads. Every hour of 
delay between the creation in fancy of the steel-and- 
concrete hive and the moment when tenants begin to pay 
rents is to them as cruel torment as anything ever inflicted 
by ancient Chinese torturers. They really suffer, and the 
wrecking contractor whose men do not cause the structure 
they wish removed to vanish with something like the magic 
speed of the genii who worked for Aladdin is made to suffer 
with them. The torturing instrument is a penalty clause 
in the wrecker’s contract. Bonding companies assume those 
penalty risks for the wrecker in most cases nowadays. 
The man who has planned to erect a modern city castle 
is not particularly. interested in collecting forfeits. What 
he wants is a neat excavation and he wants it with 
celerity. 

On one of the tallest buildings that has been wrecked in 
New York this year, the wrecking contractor, finding him- 
self in difficulties, appealed to the building contractor who 
had hired him. 

The wrecking contractor showed his books; showed that 
his bid had been $50,000 too low, and then asked, ‘“‘What 
are we going to do about it?” , 

“T want to throw my men on that job three weeks from 
today,” said the builder. ‘“I’ll take care of your pay roll on 
Saturday and thereafter. Keep your men and your ma- 
chinery on the job. Work nights, if necessary, but clean up 
that site.’ 

On that basis they went ahead. The wrecker kept faith 
and as a reward was permitted to get out with his business 
solvent. 

Thomas Jones, a civil engineer, who is the secretary of 
an association of building wreckers that was formed not 
long ago, said recently that as’ the wrecking business is 
conducted today every big job isa gamble. Engineers may 
figure the cost of erecting a building with something like 
accuracy because they have reservoirs of experience to 
guide them; but there is very little to guide the men who 
are figuring costs on the wrecking of some of the high 
buildings that have been doomed in New York to make 
way for still higher ones. 

On the word of one man who has been wrecking 
buildings in New York for many years, the life expectancy 
of an office building in New York today is no more than 
twenty years. This cold economic fact has in recent times 
sent the wrecking crews with their bars and jacks into 
structures of steel and concrete whose architects in design- 
ing them probably thought they would stand as enduring 
monuments to their careers until long after they them- 
selves had passed out of the world. But New York has 


been growing faster than their imaginations, ] 
than $50,000,000 was spent for new building, 
hattan Island. In 1925 more than $200,000,004, 
for this purpose; and the wrecking business, 
essentially a junk business, has been struggli, 
pace with that growth. 

After tearing down hundreds of brownstone | 
Mr. Abe Cohen can walk through one of those | 
once, from cellar to roof, observe whether there i) 
wall or two, scribble on the back of an envelop) 
stub of a pencil and then make a bid. 

“Gimme $1000 and I’ll clean everything up 
poses Mr. Cohen. 

“Tl give you $800,” counters Peter Demps | 
planning to run up a nine-story apartment hous): 
wedge, on the site of this grimy dwelling, 

“Tf I can have those built-in mirrors on the se. 
I'll do it and lose money,” agrees Mr. Cohen, | 
keep my equipment busy.” 

“Take the mirrors if you can clean up in fifté | 

To his brother-in-law, who is in the secondh 
business, Mr. Cohen before nightfall has dispose; 
brick in the old house, possibly seventy-five lo) 
market, which may be fifteen or twenty dollar; 
say, $1500 for the lot. Cleaned bricks are wo; 
one-third as much as new ones. Mr. Cohen, of ¢; 
had to agree to clean the bricks, which he ean af| 
only if they were laid with lime mortar. In most | 
erected within the past thirty years the bricks wi 
a mortar compounded of Portland cement, and si) 
are not regarded as worth cleaning, so tightly | 
cement cling to the porous surface of the baked \ 

Mr. Cohen’s daughter Rebecca is engaged tc’ 
man whose fingers glitter with precious stones | 
business alchemy has transmuted from piles of ru| 
To him Mr. Cohen sells the plumbing, copper fit 
pipes and porcelain fixtures of the old house. T 
man’s name is Heffernan. 

“For $175 everything, including the bathtub, 
"em out before noon day after tomorrow,” 0) 
Cohen to his prospective son-in-law. ‘. 

“For $150, yes, if I get the copper cornice,” M 
nan, in such situations, always yawns to show hoy | 
cares. 

“All right,” concedes Cohen, “but it’s a wedd | 
ent. For no other reason would I be so foolish.” 

For every floor beam in the house Mr. Gohen| 


_to get forty or fifty cents; for every two-by-fout | 


studding he hopes for eight cents, or maybe nine | 
the rest of the wood he knows will be just an ex} 
him. | 

When he has sold the window sashes for fifty | 
dollars, Mr. Cohen has about reached the limit of hi 
From that moment he has to spend money. His | 
precisely that amount which he can keep from | 
out of the sum of that first $800, plus the money : 
from the sale of the material. 


Where the Débris Goes 


| 
Le every barman on the job he has to pay $1.17 
an hour; for every helper $1.05 an hour. Hishi 
done by free-lance truckmen, and what they haul |: 
fied as dirt. These men generally own and opera 
own trucks. It is Mr. Cohen’s custom to get in tou! 
them by calling them on the telephone at their 
They charge from $6 to $7.50 a load of five cubi 
and out of this they must pay a fee to the owner ol 
ever dump they visit. Most of these dumps are ¢ 
Island, and for every load of material deposited th 
truckmen pay a fee of fifty or seventy-five cents. iy 
rush job close to the water front, the truckmen sor 
prefer to dump on a seagoing scow and pay the: 
dollar fee in order to benefit from the shorter hauls, 
long way across the Queensboro Bridge when you a!’ 
ing your own truck and getting paid by the load. E 
Cohen does not worry about that. As long as the tr | 
keep the dirt moving and get it away from the block 
he is wrecking he is satisfied. 

Jobs of that kind are bread and butter to Mr. Coh) 
there is not much profit for him in the brownstone |! 
that are typical of those old houses. If he shoulc' 
dollar a load for such soft stone he is content, and u 
he is pleased to give it away to any suburban build | 
will pay the cost of hauling in order to get some chea 
for foundations. Cohen relishes this sort of wreckit 
cause he can figure such jobs accurately. a i 

Mr. Cohen is courting disaster as often as not, ho’ 
when he undertakes to bid on a tall building. His? 
estimates then are apt to get him into trouble. In a 
dwelling his profit may be skimped because his mel 
difficulty with the bricks, but in a large one of concre 
steel Mr. Cohen is likely to see only what is for | 
rible scenery. | 

Ferro-concrete is just that to the wrecker, for the 
of demolidhing it takes a great deal more than does 
work of that expensive labor in which the house-wre| 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Fisher uses far more hardwood per body 
than any other manufacturer—combining 
it with steel to produce the strongest and 
most resilient automobile bodies built. 


Every piece of lumber intended for Fisher 
bodies is carefully selected in the rough; and 
Fisher inspectors control and check every 
operation on that lumber with sharp and ex- 
pert eyes for quality, durability and accuracy. 


These extraordinary measures assure not 
only the best wood, but also the most solid 
construction and the finest fit in the body 
framework, so that a Body by Fisher retains 
the solidity which prevents rattles and 
squeaks, and remains for years the beautiful 
thing it is when it issues from the shops. 


“By the Way, 


R. ALBERT CHESTER did not look around when 

the girl with the leather portmanteau came in. His 

was the desk next the rail that separates the staff 
of the Evening Enlightener from an over-urgent public, 
and already that afternoon he had diverted three portman- 
teau bearers who had offered the Enlightener exclusive 
news rights to the story of their lives. The inventor of a 
home permanent-waving outfit, a goiter specialist who was 
at the same time an interpreter of Scriptural prophecy, and 
a mind reader in a crumpled collar, who offered to read his 
thoughts at sight—they had each in turn appeared at the 
railing, making unlimited offer of themselves as copy for 
the pen of Mr. Chester. And each in turn, after some 
fifteen minutes’ argument, had retreated, thwarted of fame, 
down the long stairs to the street. 

Mr. Chester was a police-court reporter. And for that 
reason, as much as any other, his soul cried out for beauty. 
He resented the portmanteau bearers not because they 
sought publicity, which was their legitimate business, nor 
because they took up his time, which was contracted for by 
the week, but because they had untended complexions, and 
querulous voices, and eyes that insisted, pleaded or cajoled, 
but never lured. 

Aware once more of the approach of a questing lady, he 
bent over his typewriter and pretended not to see her. 
And presently a small hand, attractively gloved, appeared 
at the corner of his desk and withdrew, leaving a card 
behind it. He glanced up then, and rose at once, his man- 
ner courteous but unmistakably guarded. His look as it 
rested on the young woman before him was impersonal and 
inquiring, and she had no means of knowing—though in- 
deed she knew it very well—that behind it astonishment 
was crying out, “Oh, what an awfully pretty girl!”’ 

She was dressed, he noted, all in gray, in a straight and 
simple frock that indicated an exquisite slimness—the for- 
tunate girl was actually fifteen pounds underweight—and 
a little gray-blue hat that wasn’t a mushroom and wasn’t a 
poke, but held a happy suggestion of both, as though a 
poet with a passion for mushrooms had dreamed of a poke. 
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And she had gray-blue eyes, and a nose small enough for 
charm, but not too small, and a mouth large enough for 
generosity, but not too large. It was, in fact, a face that 
could scarcely have failed to give pleasure under any sort 
of hat. 

“I am Miss Simpson,” she said, indicating the card, 
“Miss Mildred Simpson. And Iam representing Miss Eva 
May Collins, the psychologist.” 

Outwardly he remained unchanged. But he was con- 
scious within of a faint recoil. 

“I see,” he said noncommittally. 

She hesitated a little. 

“T thought,” she said, “you might put something in the 
paper—a short interview perhaps—so that Miss Collins’ 
friends would know she was in town.” 

She placed the portmanteau on the railing and, opening 
it, handed him a small folder. Mr. Chester accepted it 
politely and ran his eye over it, that sense of inner estrange- 
ment spreading. 

“Are you discouraged?”’ asked the folder. Sick? 7Un= 
able to make friends? Unsuccessful in business or love? 
Eva May Collins, America’s greatest psychologist, will 
help to readjust you to life.” 

Mr. Chester closed the folder and handed it back. 

“T’m very sorry,” he said gently, “but the rule is that 
publicity interviews have to be paid for at the regular 
advertising rates.”’ 

She sighed, glancing at him sidewise. That strong, dig- 
nified man-to-man approach so highly recommended for 
women in the business world had never appealed to Miss 
Simpson as a means of getting things done. And now her 
gaze was clouded for an instant by an exquisitely rendered 
sadness; the Gish look. 

“Of course you have to follow the rules,” she said. “But 
{ didn’t know—I thought ——” 

She left the sentence unfinished. And Mr. Chester, who 
was quite resolute to be of no assistance to Miss Eva May 
Collins, was suddenly indescribably moved to be helpful to 
her representative. 
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Has That Young Man on the Enlightener Used My Photograph Yet?’ 


“Well, let’s see,” he said. “We might—have 
photograph?” | 
She had, and produced it from the portmantea' 
radiant alacrity. It was a professional portrait sti 
Eva May Collins, showing America’s greatest psych | 
in evening dress, three ropes of pearls resting on her | 
neck, and shed on her hair and lifted profile that 
unearthly radiance that photography has taught the 
to recognize as art. 
“It’s the last one I have,” said Miss Simpson. 
He took it and studied it thoughtfully. | 
“You'll want it back I suppose,” he said. “Here, I 
your name on the back, ‘Property of Miss M 
Simpson.’” He wrote the inscription on the back an 
the photograph on the desk. P? 
“T’'ll try to get this in tomorrow,” he said, “and if 
call for it the next day—about this time—it will be 
for you. And ask for Mr. Chester.” | 
He added after a moment’s pause, “I’m Mr. Che 
“Thank you ever so much, Mr. Chester,” she said | 
fully and, tucking her portmanteau under her arm, “ 
toward the door. He tried to think of something to: 
some conversational lariat to throw after her and ha 
before she could vanish. But nothing came. The po 
of common associations that lay between them! Her 
steps were actually sounding on the bottom stairs bef 
occurred to him that he might have held her a little. 
by asking if she hadn’t an aunt named Simpson livi) 
Niagara Falls. | 
And then, of course, he couldn’t go rushing after h 
shout it over the banisters. Quite shaken, Mr. Ch 
went back to his typewriter. F 
Miss Simpson went on down the stairs and out int 
afternoon street. And from the Enlightener office she’ 
straight to pay her respects to her employer at the 
Regis Hotel.) 
Eva May Collins had been installed in the corner! 
of the St. Régis Hotel for less than an hour, but already 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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The Coach, $1095 j Af) \ ae shore ‘ Up chat ey IRs gia ee 
; ; yo-Di indshield, Duco (ation a \ al crankshaft motion 0 .\ shaft motion of six-cylin- 
dy by Fisher with V-V one-piece win / z 0 sh tii] | : ‘ay the new Oakland Six der engine without Har- 
. engine with Harmonic monic Balancer—mnot uni- 
Balancer — uniformly formly smooth, but having 
smooth at all speeds. : vibration periods as illustrated. 


, 
nish, automatic awindshield cleaner, rear view mirror, 
bme light, window lifts, foot rest, extra quality upholstery, 
ler shade, light dimmer on steering wheel, transmission 4 WA 
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Readings taken with the crank- 
shaft indicator, a device for 


measuring torsional vibration. 


ch, four-wheel brakes, balloon tires, air cleaner, oil 
ter, full pressure oiling and the Harmonic Balancer. 


here is no more enthusiastic group of motor car owners in America 
ian the tens of thousands of owners of the Oakland Six. And there 
‘no car more thoroughly deserving of owner loyalty. Brilliant 
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eed — flashing acceleration—unmatched smoothness—rugged 
‘amina—these are built-in Oakland Six characteristics. In addition, 
Jakland incorporates virtually every advanced feature, including 
fody by Fisher, air cleaner, oil filter, full pressure oiling, inter- 
aangeable bronze-backed bearings, four-wheel brakes and the re- 
narkable Harmonic Balancer—all at prices ranging from *1025 to *1295: 


Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sedan $1195; Landau Sedan $1295; Pontiac Six, 


Touring $1025; Coach $1095; 
or Coupe. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Pian. 


companion to the Oakland Six, $825, Coach 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
place had taken on an air of intimacy. There were a num- 
ber of silver-framed photographs, warmly inscribed, dis- 
posed about the living room, and on the occasional table 
there was a deckle-edged copy of Through the Sunlit 
Year. 

And there were three tall vases crowned with flowers 
which the Eva May Collins Inspiration Club had sent to 
the suite an hour or two before she arrived—there were 
always flowers waiting for. Eva May at every point in her 
progress across America. It was roses, roses all the way 
from Seattle to New York. 

When her representative entered, Eva May Collins was 
sitting in the chaise longue, taking tea and little toasted 
currant buns. She had a vague but impressive air of 
achieved spiritual effort, in marked contrast to the rest of 
her person, which was compact of firm curves. Her figure 
was not that reductio ad absurdum which is the feminine 
ideal of America. It was a three-dimensional figure, amply 
and pleasantly rounded. She wore her reddish-gold hair 
with a simplicity rather consciously Greek. 

She smiled now, with the sudden brilliance audiences 
knew, and held out a welcoming hand. 

“Well, Millie,” she said in a voice that retained a touch 
of platform resonance, “everything is going well, I sup- 
pose?’”’ 

Millie sat down on one of the blue-velvet chairs. She 
looked serious and a little troubled. 

“Not so well as I had hoped,” she answered. 

Eva May released her hand and held it up in warning. 

“Not now, dear,’’ she said. “You know the rule. Never 
an unpleasant topic at the tea table.”’ 

Millie sighed. 

“Tt’s pretty important,” she said. 

Eva May shook her head. 

“Nothing at the tea table,” she said, “is as important as 
digestion.” 

She poured a cup of tea for Millie, and took another lit- 
tle toasted currant bun herself. Clearly the only matter 
that was going to receive any attention at the moment was 
simply tea and little toasted currant buns. 

Millie accepted her tea and bun in silence, and Eva May 
opened a discussion on cheerful topics selected for their 
gastronomic appropriateness. The hotel. Did Millie know 


The Cat Withdrew at Once, 


and Went and Sat in the Doorway, 
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they specialized in home cooking? The view from the win- 
dow of the suite. There was something distinctly decora- 
tive about chimney pots; of course, with the proper roof 
line. The decorations in the living room. 

“T always love a room done in panels,” said Eva May. 
The double doors, so you wouldn’t be disturbed. The 
number on the doors—one hundred. 

“T do like round figures,” said Eva May, and took an- 
other currant bun. 

The man arrived presently with the trunks, and shortly 
after that the waiter came and wheeled away the tea 
things. 

Eva May went and got her keys and began opening her 
trunks and shaking out her evening gowns, of which she 
had ten, one for each of her ten free public lectures. 

“Now,” she said presently, looking up from the floor 
where she was kneeling, “tell me what you have on your 
mind.” 

Millie faced about, a little crease between her brows. 

“Julia Maude Happer is in town,” she answered, ‘“‘and 
has taken Orange Hall. She is opening on Monday night.” 

Eva May shook out her orchid flat crépe—Lecture III. 
Universalizing the Human Ego—and, picking up the 
cyclamen-beaded georgette—Quiet Talks with the Sub- 
conscious—slipped it on a padded hanger before replying. 

“T do not think we need to feel any worry or depression 
on that account,” she said. “Ag long as we believe in and 
confidently affirm success, I feel sure we may consider our- 
selves safe from the negative influence of Miss Happer.”’ 

Millie rose and, sauntering over to the wall, stood study- 
ing a framed copy of The Footpath to Peace. She read it 
through to the end before replying. 

“You have to remember what happened at Cookstown,” 
she said then. 

All Eva May’s practiced serenity could not check the 
flush that rose to her cheek at the mention of Cookstown. 
But she only answered resolutely, snapping a pair of rib- 
boned shoe trees into her gold evening slippers. 

“Envy and malice will only react upon the one who 
sends them out. You know that as well as I do, Millie.’ 

Millie said nothing. And presently Eva May, looking up 
from the side of the trunk, inquired, ‘Have you spoken to 
the papers yet?” 

Millie nodded, and came over to help unpack. 


“T saw a Mr. Chester on the Enlightener,’ | 
“T thought he seemed very interested. . , , M 
lovely nightie!” | 

Eva May did not reply. And Millie, hayiy 
lovely nightie in the second drawer, came bac), 
gently: ‘I didn’t mean to worry you, darling, 

Eva May smiled, cathedral calm. 

“T never worry, dear child!” she said. “Nob 
stands better than I do how worry disintegrate 
life.’’ 

She got up from her knees and wandered 
window. 

“Complete repose!” murmured Eva May, “: 
lute lifting oneself clear.’’ 

She sat down in the blue chair, looking out 
decorative chimney pots, while Millie finished } 
the trunk. 

“The keys to the big trunk are on the top of the: 
she said presently. 

“Sorry, but I’ve got to go to my room,” 
Millie, and strolled to the door. “Thank you f 
and buns,” she said politely from the door 
vanished. 

However, she did not go to her room. Instead 
down the lift and out once more into the street, 
dered for half a block and finally paused before. 
men’s tailoring store whose window displayec 
announcement card. 

“Coming, Monday, Sept. 20,” said the card, a} 
neath the announcement Julia Maude Happer - 
gaze on the passing public. The eyes were inescaj 
stern, but the mouth beneath the boldly drawn ni 
curve of tolerance, indicating that while the H 
telligence was not to be misled, the Happer ch; 
willing to make allowance for human nature. 

Millie studied it thoughtfully for a little wi 
walked on. 

Three doors down, in a milliner’s window, she: 
tered Miss Happer’s photograph again. Halfa do; 
enlarged, it looked down from the second stor | 
corner; and there was an immense poster as well, ; 
ing that America’s Greatest Characterosophist wi 
ten lectures on the Science of Character Analysis, a) 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Only The “New-Day” 
Jewett Six 


offers all of these features: 


Lightning-like acceleration 
Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes 
Abundant power and speed for 

any driving need 
Easiest steering, shifting, and 
parking of any car built 


. Clearest vision —almost. total 


S $2295; Suburban Limousine, $2245. 
{ 


elimination of the deadly 
“blind spot” 

Steel body—interior roominess 
equal to much longer cars 
Paige quality throughout in 
materials and workmanship 


And Jewett’s lowest closed car price 


"995 


for the Standard Sedan; Deluxe Sedan, 
$1095; Deluxe Touring Car, $1095. Prices 
f. 0. b. Detroit, tax extra. Paige-Hydraulic 
4-Wheel brakes included on all models. 
The New Paige Prices Are: 
The Brougham, $1295; 5-Pass. Sedan, 
$1495; Deluxe 5-Pass. Sedan, $1670; 
Deluxe 7-Pass. Sedan, $1995; Roadster, 
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ECAUSE Jewett is stronger, stur- 
dier, and the easiest handled 
car in its field—and the only one with 
Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wheel Brakes— 
you're safer in driving the New-Day 
Jewett. And if you check the items of 
genuine worth, mechanically and 
structurally, built into the engine and 
chassis and body of the New-Day 
Jewett against those of any other — 
you'll also find that you’re much safer 
buying this car. 


The many evident and easily proved 
superiorities of the New-Day Jewett 
are not based on freakish novelties 
and untried design—but on proved 
and accepted principles of manufac- 


ture carried closer to perfection than 
ever before in any one automobile. 


Other cars may approach the New- 
Day Jewett in some one phase of per- 
formance—in acceleration—or in ease 
of handling—or in swift, smooth 
stopping —or in roominess—or in 
clear vision, economy, sturdy con- 
struction — but the New- Day Jewett 
gives you a// these qualities i” sheir 
highest and finest development. 


And the fine part about it is that if you 
will drive the New-Day Jewett, and 
then compare it—item for item, part 
for part, and feature for feature with 
any other car—you can absolutely see 
and fee/and prove Jewett’s superiority. 


Al Big Merchant's Advice 
\ [ of experience who have achieved success 


are the ones capable of giving the sound- 

est advice,” says John G. Shedd, presi- 
dent of Marshall Field & Co. 
known young men to ruin their 
careers by taking advice from 
wrong quarters. One finds in 
most business houses employes 
whose sole idea is to do as little 
as possible. They show what 
they think is smartness by 
never giving their employers a 
minute of time they do not 
have to give. They are never 
a minute too early to work. 
They are never a minute late 
in quitting. They watch the 
clock. Their work is perfunc- 
tory. They never have real in- 
terest in what they have to do 
and are totally lacking in en- 
thusiasm. Their part, as they 
see it, is to escape being fired, 
and get by. They sometimes 
muddle through for a lifetime, 
but when their temples are 
turning gray they are usually 
found in some unimportant 
work, still getting by. 

“But, strange to say, these 
men who work to live instead 
of living to work, who are dis- 
contented in their work instead 
of happy in it, are frequently 
the ones who have the most ad- 
vice to give to younger men. 
They sermonize on the hope- 
lessness of getting ahead and preach 
constantly a bitter philosophy of disen- 
chantment. Ambitious young men should 
learn from the beginning to shun such cynics 
and their poisonous advice. Ambition thrives 
best in an atmosphere of willingness, cheerful- 
ness and buoyant optimism. 

“Too few young men are really determined 
to achieve first place. They do not want it enough \ 
to do the necessary work or make the necessary \\\ 
sacrifices. 
every branch of business activity that the men there 
can scarcely find their neighbors. Every young man 
should determine to help settle some of this vacant 
space. I donot mean that the average man can achieve 
wonderful success. To be successful in a big way a man 
must have unusual ability. He must believe in himself 
and in his work. He must have enthusiasm. He must be 
sure that the line of business ‘xe has entered is that for 
which he is best fitted. He must have a genius for little 
things as well as big things. 

“Arnold Bennett in a recent article said that a young 
man who finds that he is not getting ahead in one business 
should not hesitate to make a change. Bennett was only 
partly right. A young man should make a change only if 
he is sure that he is not fitted for the task in hand. But if 
he is in a business into which he can throw himself with all 
his powers and enthusiasm, he should stick. With hard 
work success is bound to come. 

“Many men do not believe in luck. I do. It is very 
often luck that gives a man his opportunity. But luck will 
do him no good unless he has the good judgment to take 
advantage of it. Not all men have the good sense to recog- 
nize opportunity when it knocks. 

“Some say, too, that friendships account for half the 
business successes of the world. They figure that a man in 
high position who is the friend of another will pull the other 
up beside him. I don’t believe in such a pull. Pulls ac- 
count for a few real successes. Young men should look to 
the men above them for advice, but never for a pull.” 


—UTHAI VINCENT WILCox. 
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Guarding Against the Ravages of 
Executive’s Disease 


Boe job with a fine publishing house has just been 

filled. It took four trials to find the right man and 

the reasons why the first three trials went wrong are inter- 
esting. Let the man who did the hiring say why: 

“What we needed was an assistant to the business man- 

ager of a monthly publication. The assistant’s job was to 

handle advertising copy that came in, see that engravings 


There is so much room at the top in Wa 
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reached the mechanical department in time for publica- 
tion, and check the position of advertisements in making 
up the magazine. 

“The job also involved answering correspondence with 
advertisers and adjusting complaints. Yes, complaints do 
occur, for we are very human and soare the good people 
with whom we do business. Bringing about a meeting of 
minds by mail is about the finest business training a young 
chap can have, it seems tome. « 

“Our first candidate was a college graduate—a man who 
had been out less than a year. Fine personality, neat 
appearance, quick mind. We thought his lack of business 
experience might be an asset, for he would have little to 
unlearn and he would be able to ‘pick up our house per- 
sonality very quickly. 

“Things went pretty well the first month, but after this 
chap had seen his second issue on the press he came in to 
me with a long face. He needed an assistant. He had a 
great many details that should be passed on to someone 
else. My boss sent me memos. I sent them to our young 
college friend, and he had no one to send them along to. 
He had to do the work the memos requested. A terrible 
state of affairs! 

“He pointed out that if he was to be swamped in details 
of seeing that every single advertising-insertion order was 
complete as to text and engravings, he could never plan a 
better way to make up the magazine. If he had to handle 
routine correspondence he could never think up a better 
typographical arrangement for the index to advertise- 
ments. He must be freed of details if he was to develop. 
His professor of business administration, he explained, had 
impressed the class with the necessity of getting rid of all 
details. An executive must keep his desk and mind clear! 
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“T tried to explain to the young man that thi) 


thing was fine stuff, but that each of us Was | 
be an executive by doing detail jobs. You | 
the entire family history of a detail bef; 
qualified to intrust that detail to 80) 
I didn’t get my story over, anc 
man left us in order 
executive position, _ 
“Our next oceup) 
assistant’s desk was 
legeman. Hehadb 
lishing and advertisi) 
several years and 
good knowledge of 9) 
with him. I confe: 
did not spend mucht 
sidering the felloy, 
needed someone at 0) 
had most of theneces 
fications. At least 
so at the time. | 
“He handled di 
doubt about that. } 
foreman of the pres; 
to handle his make’ 
gave apt advice to 
posing room, and Ih; 
he wrote to the P 
General about the 
copies were hand 
mails. This fellow y 
for dictation. A b 
mail gave him a so 
fever, and I have se 
through dozens of k 
swering each one as. 
could talk. It was; 
we read some of hi. 
that we realized thai 
produced volume withou 
His letters were short, imper_ 
often mildly discourteous. You 
this business we build up mail ft 
with advertisers that grow and groy | 
years. They get to thinking of our 
a human thing, and they expect hum 
to their letters. There’s goodwill invo 
couldn’t be bought for several hund: 
sand dollars. | 
“A talk with this boy brought out his th 
being an executive was the ultimate aim in 
idea of being an executive was to make st 
ments on everything. To decide instantly al 
stantly was his religion. He had practiced thi: 
so long that it was almost impossible for him i 
matter and think it over carefully, considering | 
ferent plans of action in comparison. Dosomethit 
Get rid of the matter! Grab the next thing! 1 
his life plan. That is why he resigned on the sf 
I tried to tell him how we look at things here. | 
“The third chap we took on for that assistant’s } 
college man who had been out about four years. | 
worked in several different organizations, large at 
and had asked us to give him a chance at the first | 
we had. He liked our style and wanted to come 
permanently. When this job got to troubling us 
this man in, and things started going smoothly | 
This chap did detail without letting it worry hi 
found time to do creative things as well, and he wi 
too busy to do some thinking.” 
“In that case, why didn’t you keep him?” i} 
“TI thought you said it took four trials to fill thi 
“Tt did. Our Number Three man got moved u) 
manager’s job on another paper. Before he | 
though, he picked and trained his successor. You 
has a practical conception of this executive busine 
Isn’t it possible that the word executive is being’ 
bit too much? A personnel expert who has just nN 
from a visit to a string of Eastern colleges told t 
dozens of seniors said they were looking for executi’ 
tions. They weren’t sure whether they liked sale) 
better than traffic study; whether they were bette’ 
for market analysis or stock distribution. They | 
take a shot at any job as long as it would lead to an’ 
tive position. | 
Our personnel friend tried to draw out some of “ 
he talked with, to find out what they visualized wh¢! 
said “executive job.” Here is his composite: A bij 
with a flat-topped desk set anglewise. A telephoné 
at the side, with a silver-topped vacuum water 
Two telephones, a row of push buttons, and an ant 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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Fyears and years, or at least ever 
ive we were a little bit of a girl 
n Govyernor’s Island was consid- 
vs uptown, we can remember that someone just 
ery once in so often started discussing woman pro 
n but never, it seems to us, has the con so predom- 
«today. 

/,aving been a woman practically all our life, you 
s’, and looking upon the whole business as a very 
5} and distinctly not worth talking about, it was 
yething of a start that we discovered that our sex 
being spelled with a capital W in the very best 
yircles and had, along with the crime wave, the 
ib and the one-piece bathing suit, become an issue. 
s‘ank to admit that our emotional reaction upon 
» oman was being taken seriously after all these 
y terrific. When we realized for the first time that 
7 pulpit, as the boys say, were actually viewing us 
im, and that little knots of anxious, excited men 
rering on street corners and asking each other 
xve were drifting, and what we were coming to— 
;. any wonder that it went to our heads a little? 
‘ty wonder that, with literally tons of pure reading 
+ \d even more of anything but, written on the sub- 
jjagreeing that we were awake—with the right 
smen’s party, adopting unanimous resolutions to 
e that this was perfectly terrible, and the left rib, 
ai’s party, declaring it to be simply dandy, is it any 
rve repeat, that we began to feel our oats? Yes, 
iywe were getting just as big a kick out of it as the 
nwhen it suddenly occurred to us to wonder what 
sould be if not girls. With this thought the light of 
evorld died for us. Well, to make a long story short 
3: hope certain parties will appreciate our artistic 
sjiousness and not pay us by the word for this— 
‘enined to look into, as the phrase goes,. woman. 
n dear, what we found! 


| Theories Crying to be Exploded 


} rst thing we did—and indeed it is the first thing 
sally honest investigator of woman must do—was 
dwn and havea good cry. Our next step, pursuing 
mar scientific procedure, was to look for theories to 
lcand of these we found plenty. Indeed, it is to be 
e\if any other subject in the world is fruitier with 
ewhich are positively crying for explosion, but we 
scfine ourselves to just one, which to us is the crux 
hole matter and the one most suggestive of a 
Jiolution, and it is, namely: That woman is the 
TeX. 

vf we weren’t trying our best to be broadminded 
te whole thing—in a nice way, of course—there is 
nianswer we’d make to this perfectly uncalled for, 
tisly insulting, unqualifiedly false, unmitigatedly 
ean this ridiculous statement—and that is 
be silly!”’ But striving as we are to be quite im- 
i:and to keep all trace of bitterness out of our tone, 
joceed, with malice toward comparatively few and 
yvhenever possible, which we don’t think will be 
Mn, to a dignified discussion of the question, point 
it, Although we do not wish to appear too technical 
Ouse the layman, if there are any on this subject 
?ur readers, which we doubt, it may not be amiss to 
ishese points here just as we jotted them down on 
ic of an old envelope when we were out one crisp fall 
lcting data for this article and doing a few errands. 
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+ us first take, following the ancient folk-way, 
| Is woman weaker in the home? 

the funny old ideas in a world full of them, prob- 
nie is funnier or older than that man is the protector 
2 me and woman is sheltered therein. The masses of 
n> we have gone through show conclusively that man 
aitector of the home is just about as effective as the 
sleld of a car—all right when there’s nothing but air, 
hifirst thing to crack at a good bump. He pays the 
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rent, yes—but where is man in the more than daily crises 
of the home? Where is he, for example, in that blackest of 
black moments when the cook says she is going to be mar- 
ried next week? Where is he, we repeat? 

Sh-h! We’re going to do our own answering. Did he—the 
protector—note with dread the first visit, the second visit, 
the gradual but increasingly regular appearance, every 
other Thursday and Sunday night for supper, of the Adonis 
of Hose Company No. 2, or the erratic seasoning of hith- 
erto unvarying perfect viands?. And when at last the blow 
fell, what did he, this protector, do? What did he say? 
[Note: This is to be read with feeling, rather in the manner 
of a rising young prosecuting attorney.] We'll tell you, 
Mr. Taxpayer! He just sat there reading his paper as if 
nothing had happened and said, ‘‘ Well, you'll have to get 
somebody else, won’t you?”’ It is words like these that 
make women wring their hands, gnash their teeth and 
with arms outstretched to high heaven ery, “‘Is there a 
Santa Claus?’’ And what was his constructive suggestion 
on that horrible day when all Nature seemed to hide its 
face and the hot-water pipe burst inside the living room 
ceiling? Did he, the protector, know the right thing to do, 
to say nothing of doing it? Or did he say, “‘Why don’t 
you call What’s-his-name?’’—What’s-his-name being, if 
the scene is laid in the suburbs, the plumber, and if in the 
city, the apartment-house superintendent. You see, he 
doesn’t even know What’s-his-name’s name! But does the 
woman? Does she? Hasn’t she spent hours of that shel- 
tered life of hers learning not only his name, but his wife’s 
name and his children’s names, sending them Christmas 
presents, taking an interest in their adenoids and their 
vacation plans and what grades they are in, against this 
very day when her plumbing, and that of her dear ones, is 
threatened? Somewhere she gets the strength for this ex- 
hausting task and thousands of others like it. 

Or take what should be the simple matter of man’s 
clothes. Man pays the initial cost, of course, but it’s the 
little woman who pays the upkeep. She has to remember 
to send them to the tailor and to the laundry and to the 


Salvation Army. She often even has to buy them for him. ° 


Oh, not his comparatively interesting clothes such as suits, 
ties, shirts, and so on, but those simple, homely things— 
and oh, aren’t they homely!—whose purchase takes so 
much of her strength and imagination and descriptive 
powers, and makes her late for the matinée. “Yes, he’s a 
little stouter than you are—more the size of that young 
man over there at the shirt counter fifteen and a 
half, but I don’t know what that would make his waist- 
band, do you? His waist is more like that older 
man’s over there at the umbrellas, but his legs are thinner; 
my husband’s, I mean. . ” Andsoon and on. 
Babson estimates that every day 89.007 per cent of the 
married men east of the Mississippi confront their wives 
accusingly, and belligerently demand, “‘What have you 
done with my socks?” While 47.05 per cent who blindly 
pick a handkerchief out of the drawer that could just as 
readily be used as a Ku-Klux hood, blame the woman. 


The Business Man’s Shield and Buckler 


HS” many an exhausted woman, as we write these words, 
has just sunk into a comfortable chair for the first min- 
ute’s rest she has had all day only to look up and find some- 
thing six feet two inches in its stocking feet standing before 
her like a little lost child and with quivering underlip whim- 
pering helplessly, “I can’t find my dress tie!” Does she 
tell him that his ties, as he perfectly well knows, are all 
in that upper left-hand drawer of his bureau, they can’t 
possibly be anywhere else, and to go straight back there 
and look for it—or go to—well, we should say not! She 
knows there is only one thing worse than having to look 
for a man’s things, and that is to have him look for them 
himself, so—expending the last ounce of her rapidly wan- 


- ing strength—she drags herself up and—bang!—there 


goes another crow’s foot at the corner of her eye! Pro- 
tector! Is it mere chance that makes a caveman husband 
receiving a dinner invitation over the telephone always 
say meekly, “‘If you’ll just hold the wire a minute, Mrs. 
MeWhortle, I’ll ask Ella if we have a date,” or is it because 
for years Ella’s quick wit has defended him from the Mc- 
Whortles’ dinners as a tigress defends its wounded mate, 
until he has become absolutely dependent upon her lying 
care of him? Protector! Who grapples day in and day 
out with the butcher, the grocer, the painter, the paper 
hanger, the expressman and the furnaceman? And before 
any smarty starts to heckle us by pulling that one about 
burglars, we ask you in all fairness if it isn’t always the 
woman who first hears the noise and makes the man go 
downstairs? Go on, now, admit it! Protector! The whole 
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IN] household could be murdered in their 
2 beds before he’d hear it. Pro—but we'll 
just get sputtery if we go on with this. 
In Point II, or business, the same condition exists. 
“For men must work and women must weep,’ sings the 
poet—male, of course—. “and the harbor bar is 
moaning.’’ We should think it would, at that old one! 
The truth of the matter is that man is, if anything, more 
protected in the office than in the home—and by whom? 
Ordinarily, we would let you look up this answer yourself 
so you’d be apt to remember it longer, but just this once 
we'll tell you. It is woman who shields and shelters the 
industrial giant—who tells you over the telephone that 
he’s out of town and to your face that he’s in conference; 
who separates the wheat, or good golf date, from the tares, 
or disgruntled customer, assuring the former that 2:30 
this afternoon will be perfectly all right for Mr. Crumb, 
and the latter that if he will just put it in writing Mr. 
Crumb will take it up at his earliest convenience, which 
invariably means the latter part of week after next. It is 
woman who is a little sister to his spelling; who is a guard- 
ian angel to his grammar; who can instantly distinguish 
the difference over the telephone wire between his wife’s 
voice and that of the secretary to the second vice president 
of the Consolidated Amalgamated Licorice Company, thus 
preparing him to say “hullo”’ or “hello,” as the case may 
be. In a word, it is woman—frail, weak woman—who 
preserves big business in its mahogany sanctuary with its 
chaste glass-topped desk, and its photographs of President 
Coolidge, signed, and the works, unsigned, and showing 
loading facilities, railway siding, and so on, inviolate. Man 
is complaining of the increasing number of women in busi- 
ness, but we ask, as in the celebrated case of pussy in the 
well, who put her in? And why? Because, friends, he 
couldn’t stand the hardships, the wear and tear—he 
wasn’t strong enough! That is why, today, in practically 
every large office, it isn’t a man—it’s a woman—we find 
engaged in that soul-destroying, body-breaking, nerve- 
racking work of getting man’s wrong numbers for him. 


Mrs. Jones, War Casualty 


E GOT so hoarse and worked up over Point IT that 
it’s a positive pleasure to reach Point III, or war, 
which is comparatively simple. 

There is just one answer we would make to that silliest of 
arguments as to why woman should be denied equality 
with man—that is, because she can’t go to war—and that 
is ‘‘So’s your old man.” Anyone who observed women in 
the last war—we mean, of course, the last war we were all 
in, and not these little ones that keep cropping up here and 
there—as they got up their bazaars and benefits, their can- 
teens and dressing stations, their drives and tableaux, 
knows that they can fight if they want to, and that they 
will almost always want to in a good cause, like charity, 
for instance. And anyone who reads the papers knows 
that we girls of today can shoot straight, so we won’t argue 
that point. But what we do want to stress is how war has 
affected woman in the dull dreary years of peace that of 
necessity follow it. Granted that a war lasts four years and 
peace lasts forty, which would you rather be, the man who 
fights the foe those four years or the woman who fights the 
moths out of his old uniforms for forty? For that is just 
what women are doing here, there and everywhere, and in 
Jersey City, today. And it’s not only the uniforms—it’s the 
trophies that make peace a hell for women! Take the case 
of a little woman we know, and whom we will call Mrs. 
Jones, because, as happens more often than not, it is her 
name. She grew gradually weaker and weaker, the car- 
tilaginous substance about the kneepans hardened, she had 
circles under her eyes and terrible shooting pains practi- 
cally all over from no apparent cause. Her teeth, tonsils, 
appendix, and everything that money could buy were re- 
moved, but to no avail. At last, when the hay-fever vac- 
cine proved useless, psychoanalysis was tried, and it was 
discovered that this poor little woman, twice a year since 
the spring of 1919, had been keeping moths out of part of a 
Plattsburg outfit, a complete A. E. F. ditto, and a German 
Death’s-head Hussar shako of fur—the trophy tour de force 
of her victorious mate! The Salvation—as it is known in 
the grateful prayers of women the world over—Army was 
called at once, and we are happy to say that, except that 
she misses her teeth, Mrs. Jones is feeling like her old self 
again, and is gaining so that she expects to give up bread 
and potatoes any day now. Which just goes to show, 
doesn’t it? 

And now for Point IV, which has ever been a point 
especially, as the saying is, moot; and about which we 
have probably all of us felt just the least little tinge of bit- 
terness at one time or another. So in order that we may 
approach it in the serious, unbiased spirit which is so 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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to every citizen, involving as it does 
important policies of administration of 
our national forests, policies that affect 
fundamentally one of our great basic 
industries and that must, by their very 
nature, have far-reaching effects on 
our whole policy of conservation 

The American people are the judge, 
and so far have had opportunity to 
read much that relates to the contro- 
versy. They have perused the able ar- 
gument of the Chief Forester and have 
witnessed various other attempts on 
the part of paid writers to analyze the 
situation, efforts in which the intent to 
be fair was obvious, but where any real 
knowledge of the subject was conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

But to date, no opportunity of pre- 
senting his views to the people has been 
afforded to the man about whom the 
whole storm rages. Probably it is his 
own fault. His occupation has natu- 
rally tended to make of him more of a 
rider than a writer. But surely, in the 
name of fair play, the public will over- 
look this discrepancy and will listen to 
the argument, however poorly phrased, 
of him whose title must invoke the 
laughter of the gods, the cattle baron, 
so-called. 

Lest there be any doubt of the issue, 
let me say at the outset that this is not 
an attempt to represent the plaintiff in 
the case of the Stockman vs. The Peo- 
ple. It is, instead, an effort to prove 
that the issue lies not at all between 
these parties, but in reality between the 
stockman and the people and certain 
policies of the Forest Service. 

This article will, in fact, present the 
peculiar situation of a stockman acting 
in the capacity of advocate for the peo- 
ple, when that position has already 
been assumed by the Chief of the For- 
est Service. It will attempt to prove 
that the stockman’s platform would, 
if enacted into law, fit in with the whole 
plan of conservation and would pro- 
mote the development and use of the 
other resources for which the forest re- 
serves were primarily established. 

That the stockman’s platform will at 
the same time materially benefit him 
is a most serious handicap to gaining 
an impartial hearing from the American 
people. »Naturally a suspicion of being 
gold-bricked will obsess the public mind 
when it sees the ravening wolf—as the cat- 
tleman is portrayed by the Chief Forester— 
now attiring itself in the lamb’s clothing of 
the promoter of the general public welfare. 


The Argument Summarized 


There has been created in the mind of the 
average citizen the impression, first, that 
the whole controversy has been promoted 
and fostered by a relatively small group of 
the so-called cattle and sheep barons, with 
the object in view of obtaining monopolistic 
control of vast areas of public lands, and, 
second, that this control would destroy the 
whole policy of conservation as adminis- 
tered by the Forest Service. 

The argument can be simmered down to 
just two points: (1), the stockman denies 
the right of the Forest Service to redistrib- 
ute grazing rights; and (2), he insists that 
the full commercial value of the forage crop 
on public range lands has long since become 
incorporated in the values and costs of the 
ranches dependent on the range, and any 
attempt at redistribution now can only re- 
3ult in a corresponding depreciation in the 
value of these ranches. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding 
on the part of the public in regard to the 


Congress of this country a controversy 
between the Western stockman and the 
Forest Service. It should be of vital interest 


[cone is at the present time before the 
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first point. The general belief is that a sur- 
render on the part of the Forest Service of 
the right of redistribution would be a sur- 
render of the right to control the number of 
cattle on the range, and that if cuts in the 
grazing privileges could not be made for the 
purpose of giving beginners an opportunity 
to use the range, they could not be made 
for any other of a number of purposes, such 
as timber conservation or watershed pro- 
tection. 

Most stockmen recognize that their 
rights to forage must be subservient to the 
more important uses for which the forest 
reserves were created. They are willing to 
concede this because, even from the stand- 
point of their own selfish interest, they 
know that timber growth and watershed 
protection are never injured until the forage 
covering has first been seriously impaired 
by overgrazing, and that overgrazing is 
thus the surest path to ruin that the stock- 
man can choose. 

Redistribution of grazing rights to new 
men, however, is pure socialism and is ac- 
companied by all the disruptive results of 
socialism. Like all socialistic projects, it 
presents the insidious appeal of the square 
deal to the little man, and, like all socialistic 
theories, its fallacy becomes apparent when 


it is put into practice, A complete under- 
standing of the relationship of grazing 
rights to the ranch properties which are 
dependent on them will convince the fair- 
minded that redistribution is as .econom- 
ically unsound as would be the theory that 
because land holdings in this country which 
were originally obtained under the home- 
stead laws had in the course of time resulted 
in holdings of unequal size, and because 
there are now millions of citizens who had 
no access to these public lands at the time 
they passed into private Ownership, we 
should now, in the name of a square deal, 
redistribute them all over again. 

Perhaps the analogy between lands defi- 
nitely passed to private Ownership and 
grazing rights on the public reserves may 
seem far fetched. But afurther study of the 
relationship of these rights to the ranches 
to which they have become connected and 
a review of the history of the development 
of these ranches will prove that the com- 
parison is no child of the imagination. 

The administration of all natural re- 
sources should be based on the principle of 
securing the use that will best promote the 
general welfare of all the people; ety 
the case of forage crops in the forest |re- 


serves it is plain that this purpose can best 


be served by converting them into, 
cial commodity such as beef, mutto 
We may, therefore, proceed . 


the operating unit which is capa :) 
this conversion, and it is no 
perceive the true rela 
range lands to the dep, 

We find that, except in ¢) 

western states, the rang 
useless and worthless | 
mented by property on 
raised the feed necessary 


the year-round produ 
ranch unit, throughout 
the Western cattle regi 
seasonal feeding grounds, 
loses the greater part of 
less connected with #] 
ranch, or winter feeding 
sists of deeded land; ¢ 
summer feeding ground, o} 
land, and though indispens 
operation of the unit, no 
attaches to its use. It mu 
in mind that there is no 
possible for this ranch. 
growing season and high 
bined with inaccessibilit 
livestock is the only com 
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mer range to complete the 
cycle. 


No Government 


Western ranch land was 
taken up and developed 
outlined, each homestead 
nected with and ‘depen¢ 
complement of range neces 
it a complete unit. In 


industry and thrift beg: 
their holdings by purcha: 
who, by the opposite of 
sold out and drifted on; 
natural process the depe 
began to vary in size. / 
the value of the land p 
based upon the number of 
could be carried on a year= 
which value, of course, i clu 
value of the summer anne | 
each case a man purchased a( 
machine, though he actually |) 
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It is true that the men whi’ 
and developed the Western cé| 
ritory had no promise from the | 
ment that their rights to thi: 
would be recognized, but it is | 
that they had no right to as 

The homestead laws were enactec| 
basis of giving to each individual 
plete agricultural unit capable of m| 
ing an American home. In the | 
sections this unit was of necessit}) 
than in the more fertile sections, w!' 
and rainfall were conducive to larg¢ 
and in the mountain country, wh 
forest reserves lie, the unit was 0\| 
plete or usable until connected W| 
range supplement. Therefore the ra) 
came an integral and essential part’ 
unit, and until some more valuable | 
be found for it the stockman has tl! 
to, expect protection of his range i 
tions. To redistribute them now m 
destroy the value and use of the der 
ranch land to which they are connect 
amounts to confiscation of the peed 
which has been paid for on a basis 01 
including the value of the summer) 

The policy of redistribution de 
operate to the real benefit of the littl) 
who is the subject of so much tendel 
tude on the part of the Forest Serv: 
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which have ,.been committed in this 
try in the ame of the under dog, | 
now being enticed into taking up 6 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
homesteads in a country where ten times 
that amount of land could not support 
enough cattle to provide a decent living for 
himself and his family. Already by the hun- 
dred he has given abundant proof of the 
truth of the old definition of our homestead 
laws: The Government bets you 640 acres 
against $300 that in three years’ time you 
will starve to death. 

When the beginner enters the forest by 


| taking from some established user a part 


of his grazing right, he finds himself blocked 


| from ever achieving anything worth while 


by the same system through which he 
gained a foothold. He soon realizes that, 
in order to obtain anything beyond a bare 
existence, he must of necessity have a much 
larger unit than that with which he has 
To increase the size of his 
unit means whittling down the rights of the 


| established users; and if, through the pol- 
| icy of redistribution, he accomplishes this, 
| he is at once menaced in turn by the threat 
| of still more beginners, who will do unto 


him what he has done unto others. 
Colonel Greeley, Chief of the Forest 
Service, admits the futility of thus pro- 
ceeding ad infinitum by mentioning a cer- 
tain irreducible minimum at which point 
the process of redistribution must cease. 
But we respectfully contend that to date 
the Forest Service has had no correct notion 
of what that irreducible minimum should 
be, and can never decide the matter intelli- 


| gently until its members have been placed 
in the position of having to make a cattle 


outfit pay, which experience would give 


| them an entirely new insight into the whole 
| problem and a viewpoint which they have 
| never previously taken. 


Big One-Man Production 


I do not pretend to be an economist, but 


| it seems to me contrary to our whole Amer- 


ican plan of production to attempt to divide 
our agricultural holdings to an irreducible 
minimum. We have in this country the 
largest per-man production of agricultural 
products of any nation in the world. We 


| find here one man, with the aid of labor- 


saving machinery, producing what it takes 
five men by hand labor to produce in a Eu- 
ropean country, and thereby releasing four 
men to produce all the other commodities 


and services which go to make the highest 


general standard of living the world has 
ever seen. It is our large per-man produc- 
tion in agriculture which, together with our 
wealth of natural resources, is largely re- 
sponsible for our amazingly high standard; 
and a policy toward agriculture which is 
based on the theory of dividing the units 


| to an irreducible minimum amounts, in the 


final analysis, to a policy of peasantry. 
From the standpoint of general public 
welfare, the folly seems obvious of reducing 
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the holdings of the man who has only suffi- 
cient cattle or sheep to permit of economical 
management, and whose volume of business 
is only sufficiently large to provide a decent 
scale of living for himself and family. It is 
this type of stockman who is today re- 
ferred to as the cattle or sheep baron; a 
title the exquisite irony of which only 
those can realize who have lived the life of 
hard work and small recompense which is 
the lot of the average stockman. 


Protection Against Fire 


From another angle, the policy of redis- 
tribution is inimical to the general public 
welfare. It is conceded bythe Forest Serv- 
ice that a conservative use of the forage 
crop on the national forests is a decided 
benefit and fits in with the whole policy of 
conservation. The keeping down of the 
undergrowth is the best protection against 
fire, and a reasonable and careful use of the 
forage crop is, therefore, highly desirable. 
Only by overgrazing is any damage done to 
timber or to watershed cover. 

Constructive use of the range, however, 
involves much work and expense. It means 
that salt has to be carried miles to draw the 
cattle from the overgrazed areas. It means 
constant riding and constant care. The in- 
centive for this labor and care is totally 
lacking under the system of redistribution. 
The uncertainty of tenure destroys the 
incentive for conservation; and the knowl- 
edge that the benefit of any increased carry- 
ing capacity of the range which may have 
been created by the labor of the present 
user, can, instead of rewarding the creator, 
be given to some man who is in no way re- 
sponsible for the improvement, mitigates 
against any effort in the direction of im- 
provement. Again the paralyzing effect of 
a socialistic theory in practice may be seen. 

Let us view the matter from the stand- 
point of game protection. There is no real 
game protection in most Western states ex- 
cept that given by the rancher who lives 
the year round in the game country. We 
spend thousands of dollars hiring wardens 
during the open season, when the woods are 
so full of strangers that a man is a fool who 
breaks the law. But through the long win- 
ter months when the snow lies deep and 
the deer are an easy prey to anyone who 
cares to hunt, no warden is ever seen in the 
remote sections. It is then that the resident 
rancher protects the game, often feeding it 
without hope of reimbursement. 

And let me say here that it is often the 
homesteader suffering from penury and 


want who becomes the worst offender ° 


against the game laws. Not that he is to 
blame a bit. When a government in the 


name of aid to the little man perpetrates 
some of the outrages which have been com- 
mitted against both the homesteader and 
the ranchman in this country, it is hardly 


June) 


surprising that the former shi 
scant respect for government | 
when the same represents an 
highly desirable living. 

I am not trying to persuade {| 
that the rancher is an individy; 
high honor as to-be above bre; 
law. Instead, Iam trying to show 
will generally follow the line | 
selfish interest, and that the selfis| 
of the man who has an establis} 
and stock sufficient to make it a 
enterprise is entirely different fro. 
the man whose very existence ha, 
a struggle to obtain the bare nec, 
life. The one sees in the game lift 
to be conserved, the other sees mu 
food to be had without cost, 

I should like to lay before th; 
public a map of all the forest res) 
unappropriated public lands rem 
the West. I should like to haye m_ 
on this map all of the land that ¢ 
sibly be cultivated—and by that. 
mean to limit it to that which | 
profitably cultivated. I would co 
the land on which it is physically, 
to operate a plow, ignoring the fac 
the major part of this nothing bu 
would be produced by cultivation, 
then I can picture the amazema 
public at the infinitely small pi 
the whole that would beincluded. | 
balance of this huge domain, not | 
most rabid disciple of developmei| 
with the wildest imagination, conc¢ 
being utilized for anything but gn) 


Shall We Have Peasant 


The question now at issue bety 
Forest Service and the stockman |. 
shall be the grazer upon this bala| 
stockman already established or th 
come homesteader? Is it better te 
and encourage the man who is u 
forage crops of the forest reserves ef 
and economically, and who is suppl 
beef and mutton which is later fin 
the feedlots of the Corn Belt, or { 
with the process of redistribution 1 
final irreducible minimum is reach | 
we have fully established a peasar| 
der circumstances which must 1) 
want and woe? 

It is a serious question, and 0 
should interest every citizen of the 
States. It is a question that involves | 
basic industry and a vast empire ‘ 
tory; an empire that, notwithstan 
the publicity to the contrary, is (| 
for many decades to come, if not’ 
time, to be useful in an agricultur: 
only to the grazing industry. In it: 
ment I invoke on behalf of the cat| 
sheep baron the same slogan which 
generally been invoked against hi’ 
square deal. 


r 
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Feather River Canyon, California 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


erI a fish, deep in the sea, 
somarine would finish me. 


»chould I turn into a worm 
acecking safety, downward squirm 
‘che earth, so warm and brown, 
sway train would run me down. 


4 is no hope. My whole life through 
i) avel like a kangaroo; 

0, I must grin and meekly give 

x ks, that I am allowed to live. 


mst goon. Yet will arise 

ue hopes to balm my aching eyes; 
wlooking on, I seem to see 

, m dim mist of prophecy, 
ourcease of my misery. 


‘pse far zons yet to come, 

bw that Nature will find some 
ijstment that will fully solve 
thing for me. I will evolve! 


BIG-CITY BURIED URE 


rétor deals. The usual method is to 
sithe reénforcing rods by breaking 
acrete with heavy sledge hammers. 
+ slow work, but when the rods are 
si, a man with an oxyacetylene torch 
e, them about as fast as he would 
- he were hunting for a lost coin. 
trecking a concrete factory building 
oon not long ago the wrecker used a 
ic with a weight ball and made very 
fitory speed with the job. That 
1 was employed also on a wrecking 
nir Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, and 
beoming the accepted way. The con- 
>| broken up by using about the same 
g and the same principle as is em- 
ein driving piles. 
yamite, of course, can be used very 
tely on any kind of wrecking outside 
ty; but since 1914, because of a 
sif accidents, its use above the level 
astreets has been prohibited in New 
kbity. Although architects and con- 
ebn engineers did not fret themselves 
ihe manner in which concrete struc- 
svere to be torn down when their 
oof usefulness was over, the military 
mrs of Germany prior to 1914 had 
ried for emergencies in all the concrete 
gi near the French frontier. In every 
(these bridges mine chambers had 
1 uilt into the abutments and the mid- 
ers, access to which was gained 
wh manholes that in ordinary times 
2 apt closed and locked. 
1 recking tall smokestacks of concrete 
lizountry dynamite has been employed 
inner of times. In dropping a 210-foot 
kyuilt of reénforced concrete at Spo- 
e,Vashington, a few years ago, a belt 
by-five holes was drilled around the 
2 this towering cylinder on the side in 
dection it was desired to have it fall, 
eel of the circumference un- 
shd except for a few emergency holes. 
ete the smoke fiue, seven feet wide 
tur feet high, a similar opening was 
std out. Charges were placed in that 
(holes and detonated. 


Salvaged Steel 


stack did not fall, although it was 
liz about a foot out of plumb. It was 
1oright by the reénforcing rods and the 
ete column, which was one-third of 
umference. Then the steel bars were 
ha torch, but still it did not topple, 
thirty inches out of line though. 
the emergency holes were shot and 
Nihe stack fell. Obviously, then, the 
tlof tearing down a concrete structure 
hi skeleton of heavy structural steel is 
[hbor when the use of explosives is 
biden, but the oxyacetylene torch and 


‘sam hammer do the trick, although 
v. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


I will evolve at last! And when 

That day triumphant dawns—ah, then, 
No longer a Pe-des-tri-an, 

But a new this-year-model man, 


I'll shed my legs and nervous heels 
And grow a pair of wire wheels. 


—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Ballade of the Ubiquitous Detour 


ITH faces caressed by the breeze, 
We glide in our eager coupé, 
Whose motor propels us with ease. 
The trees and the gleam of the bay 
In May sound a sweet reveille 
Which calls us to speed o’er the moor, 
Til this turns delight to dismay: 
“Road Under Construction. Detour!” 


My steering wheel grimly I seize, 
A “damn” sotto voce I say; 


(Continued from Page 48) 


Aside from the window sash, the plumb- 
ing and other scrap metal, the only materi- 
als that can be salvaged from one of these 
big concrete office buildings is steel, and 
there is a ready market for that at all times. 

Since the war a number of fireproof build- 
ings have been demolished in New York— 
buildings that were only about twenty years 
old. The steel in one building which stood 
in lower Broadway was only thirteen years 
old when it was torn down. The steel in the 
six modern floors that had been built on top 
of the original six-story building was in ex- 
cellent condition, and it was resold at mill 
prices because immediate delivery could be 
made, whereas there would have been a de- 
lay of perhaps several months in getting 
delivery of similar quantities from mills. 
The beams and columns were of standard 
sizes and shapes, and, as one dealer ex- 
pressed it, the value of this kind of steel 
can be figured as easily as money in the 
bank. Wreckers know the precise amount 
of steel in these later-day buildings; they 
know that the concrete preserves it almost 
perfectly; and they have only to turn to 
the market pages of any newspaper to find 
out what it is worth. 

There have been two instances in recent 
times in New York where defective metal 
has been uncovered by wreckers. One was 
in the Bank of America Building at Wall 
and Williams streets. This ten-story, forty- 
year-old structure had a framework of 
wrought-iron beams and cast-iron columns. 
In places the old-fashioned bolts and con- 
nections disintegrated as soon as they were 
exposed. The leakage of steam from the 
heating pipes was held to be largely respon- 
sible. Those parts that were incased in 
brick were in good condition. In this build- 
ing the walls were exceptionally heavy, so 
that the decay of the iron had not resulted 
in disaster. 

When Sherry’s old restaurant building in 
Fifth Avenue was torn down the wreckers 
discovered that several girders were par- 
tially, and column connections entirely, 
corroded. This decay was due to the pres- 
ence of an ice-cream refrigerating plant, 
from which brine was constantly seeping. 

In contrast with that case, the wreckers 
report that the steel taken from the Tower 
Building, erected in lower Broadway in 
1888, was as good when salvaged as the day 
it was put into the structure. 

It does not take much marketing skill to 
dispose of secondhand structural steel in 
New York when there is a building boom in 
progress, but for disposing of plate glass, 
huge pieces of granite and freight-car loads 
of plumbing, a wrecking contractor has to 
be as good a merchant as if he was running 
a wholesale grocery or hardware business. 

Much of the granite and marble from 
building facades is sold to the makers of 
grave markers. Plumbing is sometimes 


It drizzles—I sniffle and sneeze 

And wheeze, for the whole world is gray. 

Hooray! Here’s the end—I am gay; 
But always some bumpkin or boor 

Who’s mending the road hollers, ‘“‘Hey! 
Road under construction. Detour!” 


Detour! Thirty miles, if you please. 
Detour! With distress and delay. 
There cannot be harsher decrees 
Than these in the whole U. S. A. 
Whatever I choose to survey, 
Wherever I roam, I am sure 
To see several times every day: 
“Road Under Construction. Detour !”’ 


ENvoyYy 
When finally toward heaven I stray, 
My halo and harp to secure, 
I pray not to meet on the way: 
‘‘Road Under Construction. Detour!” 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


turned over to builders of cheaply con- 
structed suburban houses. Plate glass finds 
a market often with insurance companies | 
which have undertaken to replace broken | 
windows for policyholders, and also with | 
the manufacturers of automobile wind- | 
shields. The scrap-metal market is a trade 

barometer that pulsates in cadence with | 
the new metal market, and fortunes are | 
made and lost in it, though such shifts are | 
not considered so suitable for movie scena- 
rios as when similar amounts are made and | 
lost in Wall Street. 


Selling a Monument 


Relic hunters are an occasional source of 
profit to the building wrecker. Some time | 
ago, when a time-stained loft building in 
one of the side streets off lower Fifth Ave- 
nue was being razed, two men picked their 
way hesitantly through the clouds of dust 
that filled the entrance. The confusion 
made by the roar of dirt down the front 
chute, the clatter of the brick cleaners | 
knocking off lime mortar with metal straps 
taken from the fire escapes, the puffing of a 
derrick engine and the unintelligible yells 
of Russian workmen made them uncertain | 
in a place which once had been as familiar | 
to them as their own home. But before | 
they had been standing around long the | 
wrecking contractor accosted them. His 
address was polite, too, for these men see in 
every visitor a potential customer. 

‘“We want to know if we can buy one of 
the granite pillars in the entrance,” ex- 
plained the elder brother. 

“T got a buyer for all that stone,’ 
the contractor. 

“But we want only one column,” per- 
sisted the elder of the two callers. “We | 
have a sentimental reason for this. Our 
father built up a business here. At one time 
he owned this building. We think now that 
if he had not retired, but had continued to 
keep his business going, even though he was 
rich, he would be alive today. It was our 
mother who thought of this and sent us 
down to see you. We want to get one of 
those granite cylinders as a monument for 
his grave. Silly, perhaps, but—uh—” 

“Not silly at all,” said the contractor. 
“That thought occurs to a lot of people, 
and if anybody can be comforted in that 
way I’m delighted to help them. Pick out 
your stone and take it away.” 

‘“What is the charge, please?”’ 

“Fifty dollars all right?” 

“Tt is more than allright. It is generous 
of you.” 

““Pshaw,” deprecated the wrecker, “I’ve 
given stones bigger than that to folks who 
wanted them for similar purposes and 
couldn’t afford to buy them. Many of them 
seem to feel that these stones absorb some- 
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said. 


thing of the spirit of the people who spend 
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Remember what he said? 

“To the American—who happens 
to have a plot of ground out back 
of the house, I have a suggestion to 
make. Buy yourself half a wagon- 
load of fertilizer, a spade, a hoe, a 


| rake and a length of garden hose 


and start a vegetable garden.” 
vy =f 7 

If you are fortunate and followed 
the homely advice of this great and 
loved man, your garden is now well 
on its way. Green sprouts are push- 
ing up—garden dreams will soon 
be a reality on your table. 

But vegetables get thirsty and 
right now you will be needing that 
length of Garden Hose he men- 
tioned. See that it is Goodrich, for 
Goodrich Garden Hose lasts, it 
holds its life. It is still strong, 
sinewy and water-tight after other 
hose has been discarded as useless. 
We have made hose for fifty-six 
years and we know how. 


Goodrich 
arden Hose 


Want some good suggestions on 
lawns? Send for our new booklet 
“How To Make and Care For a 
_Lawn’’—no obligation whatever. 


drich Rubber Company 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


SCENE FROM “‘LES MISERABLES” 


I want your advice 
I have brought from 


France a magnificent screen 


version of “‘Les Miserables,’’ 
Victor Hugo’s masterpiece. After final 
editing, it is still 22 reels in length, which 
means four hours of continuous perform- 
ance. The picture is so beautiful, that I 
don’t want to sacrifice a single foot of it. 
However, as it is two stories in one— 
“HEARTS OF HUMANITY” and “THE 
BARRICADE” (in reality a sequel) and 
each story is complete in itself in every 
detail—in plot, locale and dramatic climax 
—you can see one without the other with- 
out feeling that you have missed something. 
Hence, unless the public decides other- 
wise I intend to show it in two sections. 


What do YOU think of the plan? 


Would you be willing 
to sit for four hours to view 


a picture providing you knew it 
to be a masterpiece? Or would you prefer 
to see the first picture today and the other 
three days or a week later? I am anxious 
to get the public’s answer to this question 
because much depends on it. 


“Les Miserables’’ was pro- 


duced entirely in France and is cast 
with French players of renown. The 5,000 
persons in the assisting cast are all French 
people and the historical settings are 
necessarily accurate toa degree. The very 
scenes traversed by Jean Valjean in his 
remarkable wanderings are followed. I 
hate to cut anything out. In view of all 
the facts, therefore, Jam seriously inneed 
of your advice. What shall I do?) Write 
me your answer, discuss it with your 
friends and ask them to write, too. 


So many theatre owners 


and film fans have asked for 
“Outside the Law’’ that I have decided 
on a special revival of this truly great un- 
derworld drama _ starring PRISCILLA 
DEAN supported by the inimitable LON 
CHANEY. I know it will be a revelation 
in screen entertainment to anyone who 
has not seen it. Those who have already 
seen it will enjoy it again. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
Reginald Denny, Hoot Gibson and 
Laura La Plante 
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730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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their livés close to them. A primitive no- 
tion, maybe, but I’m not going to quarrel 
with it.” 

When the home of the late Collis P, 
Huntington at Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street was surrendered this year to 
a wrecking contractor, an architect was 
commissioned.to try to buy two pedimented 
windows of carved limestone with flanking, 
fluted columns topped by foliated caps. 
The deal fell through because the con- 
tractor wanted $500 apiece for the win- 
dows, which was a trifle more than the 
prospective purchaser was willing to pay 
for a sentimental indulgence. He was a 
New Yorker who had spent many happy 
hours in that house with its portals guarded 
by two stone lions seated on columns. 

The porphyry staircase in the Hunting- 
ton house was fifteen feet wide and in- 
corporated in it were many kinds of 
marble—red Nubian, red levanto, some 
onyx of milk and gold and a few slabs of 
alabaster. 

It was one of the finest things in the old 
house, but its future is said to be tied up 
with that of Florida, for it was bought by 
John Ringling, the circus man. 

Mr. Ringling has done a great deal of 
shopping among the wrecking contractors 
in New York during the past six months. 
Most of the materials he has bought were 
intended for shipment to Florida. One of 
his purchases was the eighteen columns of 
the portico of the old Hotel Savoy. He also 
bought a number of mantels of marble, 
stone and fine woods from some of the Fifth 
Avenue mansions that have been demol- 
ished recently. 

One of the Vanderbilt houses produced 
a carved mantel which the directors of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art were glad to 
accept, but those same directors have re- 
jected a good deal of material the original 
owners of which had expected them to re- 
ceive with reverence, 

In the old Marquand home at Sixty- 
eighth Street and Madison Avenue in New 
York there was a Japanese room the walls 
of which were formed of panels of a species 
of mahogany which, because of its hard- 
ness, takes its name from a Spanish term 
meaning “‘break the ax.” This had been 
elaborately carved by Japanese artists into 
forms of insects, flowers and birds. It had 
cost $150,000. 


From Tenement to Bungalow 


The late Henry G. Marquand, whose 
ownership of this unusual work of art had 
been a great source of pride to him, had 
been from 1871 until 1902 an influential 
figure among the trustees of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, finally becoming 
president of the institution. - Therefore his 
widow, when arrangements were discussed 
for razing her home, elected to offer the 
fittings of that Japanese chamber to the 
museum. But the gift was declined, though 
not because of any disrespect for its artistic 
merit. 

The wrecking contractor, making a sur- 
vey of the old house, went through it room 
by room. Under his contract everything 
on the site belonged to him. He knew 
where to sell the window sashes, the plumb- 
ing, the stones and the bricks, but he was 
puzzled to find a market for that Japanese 
room, and then, to his delight, a purchaser 
came to him with an offer. She was a woman 
with a country house on Long Island and 
she knew about that room of Japanese 
carvings and coveted it. She bought it for 
$1200, and since she wanted it as only 
women can want things, it was a rare 
bargain. 

There are plenty of those bargains in 
New York today for anyone who knows 
precisely what he is looking for. There is an 
Italian up in Westchester County, New 
York, who has grown prosperous through 
wise purchases of secondhand building ma- 
terials and equally wise handling of his 
purchases. Some years ago he bought some 
land in that county. When the housing 
shortage boosted tenement rents on New 
York’s East Side, he had worked out a 
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scheme for providing some of his friends 
and acquaintances who were escaping from 
that region with homes they could afford to 
buy on time. He bought practically all his 
building materials from the wrecking con- 
tractors. Today there is a village of bunga- 
lows, each with a garage, each witha garden 
and each with a chicken run: A swarm of 
former tenement dwellers are healthier and 
happier, and he, the instigator of it all, is 
well satisfied with the contents of his safe- 
deposit box. 

Even though the best of New York build- 
ings may begin to tremble in fear of the 
wreckers after twenty years of existence, 
some portions of the finest bits of archi- 
tecture that are all too rare anyway are 
being preserved. The facade of the old 
assay office that stood in Wall Street for 
more than 100 years is preserved now, and 
for many years to come probably, as the 
facade of the American wing of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. The facade of 
the Parkhurst Church, designed by Stan- 
ford White, which stood at Madison Avenue 
and Twenty-fourth Street, was salvaged for 
the new building of the Hartford, Connect- 
icut, Times. The W. K. Vanderbilt man- 
sion in Fifth Avenue was turned over to 
the wreckers recently, but it is to rise again 
in the more appropriate setting of a Long 
Island estate; 


Treasure Hunters 


The men who get themselves killed or 
hurt in large numbers doing this work 
with their hands are not so much interested 
in the rescue of precious examples of archi- 
tecture or interior decorating as they are in 
their own treasure hunts within the walls 
they destroy. Tony Malfaldi is their con- 
stant symbol of hope. 

Almost every one of those old dwellings 
wrecked in New York has a wall safe in it. 


. This is not surprising, because the safety- 


deposit box business has recruited most of 
its customers in quite recent times. Thirty 
and forty years ago only very rich and wise 
men had safes in public vaults. 

Since the wrecker buys everything on the 
premises he wrecks, among his regular pa- 
trons are the safe companies. Some of these 
wall safes bring only a few dollars, but there 
is probably not a wrecker in the business 
who does not feel a surge of hope every 
time he sends an exploring hand into the 
safe of a house which has just been turned 
over to him. 

One New York wrecker sent for an ex- 
pert from one of these safe companies last 
fall and instructed him to open a safe in the 
wall of an old office building. When it was 
opened he reached in over the shoulder of 
this Jimmy Valentine and extracted a hand- 
ful of bonds. 

About twenty-four hours later there was 
an uproar on the premises. The owners of 
the building had discovered the open safe, 
There was an exchange of insults which 
nearly brought down the walls without the 
aid of barmen, and then the row was ad- 
journed to court. 

There the wrecking contractor easily es- 
tablished that his contract had given him 
everything on the premises. 

He surrendered the bonds, though, but 
won his right to sell that safe, even though 
the original owners protested it had never 
been their intention to include it with the 
rest of the materials in the house. 

One other barman besides that person 
listed here as Tony Malfaldi is credited by 
members of the House Wreckers’ Union 
with having made an important find. He 
was a Russian, and he, too, promptly sailed 
back to the old country. 

Twelve bottles of whisky buried under a 
heap of rubbish in the basement of a sa- 
loon that was wrecked in Brooklyn five 
years after the coming of prohibition 
seemed like a treasure to the workman 
whose bar uncovered it, but it was only 
after a struggle with a squad of his mates 
that he preserved intact a single bottle for 
home consumption. The rest was absorb 
on the job by men who knocked off the 
heads of the bottles with the same metal 


} 
straps with which they had been ( 
that awfully dusty work of brick 
A storage-warehouse basement 
was uncovered a huge vase of 
workmanship was the scene of a. 
tween the helper who found it, wi 
like that of an archeologist, and ¢| 
ing contractor, who felt that it be 
him. They clinched during their «| 
in which justice was on the side 0} 
tractor, and when they toppled | 
workman was underneath, but hi 
top of the vase. The shards of tha| 
pottery are now a part of a Loy 
dump fill. -— 

Rarely is a floor pulled up ora | 
plored in an old house without 
at least one old coin, but gener: 
coins are no more than pennies, c 
former secretaries of the House i} 
Union had a fondness for these i} 
coins, and members of the unio | 
number of years used to indulge h 
Finally he had a cigar box filled w 
and this was displayed in the wind. 
store which for a time served the y. 
meeting hall. 

One day a stranger entered an 
the secretary fifty dollars for th. 
copper coins. For that price the; 
of the union scurried around for y_ 
paper in order to make a neat bun 
long afterward, to his chagrin, he}, 
newspaper about this transaction, ; 
ing that the purchaser was a nun 
who had found coins in the box t/| 
worth, he boasted in print, in ¢ 
$2000. 

Autograph hunters.and stamp | 
are continually accosting building), 
and seeking to persuade them to be 
the lookout for bits of old paper | 
value. | 

“If you ever find any old papers. 
job of mine that you would like Pl] 
to give ’em to you,” promised one) 
contractors to a collector he kne| 
collector religiously goes through th | 
turned over to that wrecker for den| 
but to date he is not credited w 
success. | 

Corner stones of public buildings 
contain a few relics of the period i) 
they were laid. Knowledge of th 
widespread that there is usually ¢ 
on hand in New York when the tim’ 
to hook a derrick cable about such | 
and uncover the contents of thi 
cavity beneath it. 


t 


The Corner Stone’s Yiel« 


When the three-ton corner stone 
Bank of America was lifted, a huge 
was swarming into the Subway el! 
near by, but soon every mortal in it | 
more concerned with the contents || 
recess, about a cubic foot in area, b' 
the stone than he was in getting hiss) 

The contractor, as soon as the sto 
swung away, reached into the dry hi 
hauled out a tin box, blackened bj| 
years of solitude. When he could p1) 
way through the crowd he opened ho 
There were some papers, which he | 
ously had agreed to turn over to the! 
and one coin which was his by right 
covery. It was a cent, dated 1885. 

Running down a page of the rect 
the House Wreckers’ Union at a m) 
of that organization, the secretary ¢) 
names such ‘as John Petrukevich, 4! 
Chotinuk, Joseph Koval, Stefan | 
Nikifor Zhihar, Mike Dolsky, Serge | 
vin, Demitry Zolotarevsky. Almost | 
them are Russians and Poles, with a 
kling of Italians, Spaniards and ne: 
About fifty of the Russians are jal 
former officers of the Czar’s army. | 
list contains one general, two aviat) 
couple of doctors, a professor, @ ¢lV| 
gineer and a lawyer. All these speal| 
eral languages, but almost none OF | 
speak English with any degree of fluen’ 

Each has two things which he treé) 
in the New World. One is his union; 
the other is the hope born of that Ie 
about the luck of Tony Malfaldi. 

ye 
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aflate each 
air of tires 


URER steering, smoother riding, and 

longer tire service all come from keep- 
ing both front tires and both rear tires evenly 
inflated to the correct pressures. 

Make sure you have even inflation by 
checking pressures regularly with the 
Schrader Tire Gauge. It is compact, dura- 
ble, always reliable. New balloon gauge, 
illustrated. For regular high-pressure tires ask 
your dealer for the straight gauge. Schrader 
products are sold by more than 100,000 
accessory dealers throughout the world. 


This SchraderBalloonTire Gauge Get this gauge today from your auto ac- 


| is calibrated in 1-lb. units. The REA Fl ¢ I 

| figures are well spaced, and easy cessory dealer and use it yourself. 
to read. The ball foot makes it 
easy to use this gauge with any A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 


type of wheel. CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON 


Ray po Ee © T” Ss A Schrader -: took FOR THE NAME 


rr SO. 


‘| PLAY THE KING,” said 
Archie Compston, “for 
the length ther’s in the ball. 
And th’ way it takes a drubbin’ 
and comes out with a whole 
hide would appeal to the soul 
of a Scotsman! A good part o’ 
golfis mental and the King isa 
breeder of golfin’ confidence.” 


Most golfers find that they 
get 15 to 25 yards further 
when they play this best of 
all good golf balls. 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 


3 
y 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA Hf, 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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free to the public; Orange Hall, beginning 
Monday night, Sept. 20th. And after that 
there were posters and photographs wher- 
ever she turned. Miss Happer’s gaze met 
her a dozen times in the block, it pursued 
her about corners, and around the corners it 
met her again. The town seemed invaded, 
inescapably, by omniscience. 

It was exactly what had happened in 
Cookstown. And just as in Cookstown, 
thought Millie, Julia Maude Happer 
would empty Eva May’s auditorium to fill 
her own, she would undercut her in the 
price of the private lecture course, she 
would pursue her with deliberate and mali- 
cious intention. 

It was a very depressing walk. And in 
the end it became quite intolerable. Once 
she stopped to pat a gray-and-white cat 
washing its face in ordinary cat fashion in 
front of an Italian fruit store. And the cat 
withdrew at once, and went and sat in the 
doorway, looking at her down its nose with 
an intense inquisitorial interest —analyz- 
ing. 

“Tm beginning to imagine things,” said 
Millie to herself, and turned back to the 
hotel. 

There was a photograph of Miss Happer 
in the lift. Quietly, behind the elevator 
man’s back, Millie removed it and, carrying 
it to her room, dropped it behind the radi- 
ator with its face to the wall. 


Once more Julia Maude Happer had 
tapped Eva May’s public and drawn away 
its strength. 

Eva May’s representative stood on Mon- 


day night watching, through a rip in the 


backstage curtain, while the audience gath- 
ered slowly in Odd Fellows’ Hall. The Eva 
May Collins Inspiration Club was there 
loyally forward, Mrs. Temple Taylor, the 
president, talking impressively and contin- 
uously to the secretary, who nodded at in- 
tervals with a sort of tranced gravity, her 
eyes on the curtain which would presently 
separate and disclose Eva May. There 
were perhaps half a dozen rows in front 
filled, and a few people had wandered in 
and taken seats near the back, a provisional 
eye to the aisles and rear exits. The middle 
hall and gallery were empty. 

On all her previous visits—and this was 
the third in three years—Eva May had 
crowded Odd Fellows’ Hall to suffocating 
fullness. Every seat had been taken by 
eight o’clock, and when the aisles were filled 
people stood against the wall or leaned 
against each other in the vestibule, unable 
to catch a glimpse of Eva May, but suffi- 
ciently rewarded by the ringing sentences 
that reached them across the crowded hall 
and through the opened doors. 

Potent, energizing sentences. “You can 
if you will. Therefore, will!’ “Come out 
of the dark Fear-night into the bright light 
of the Happiness-dawning!” “Stop your 
timid cringing to the Without and recognize 
the transforming power of the Within!” 
Hanging on her words, her listeners had for- 
gotten the laden air, the jostling elbows, the 
toes that trod their toes—all the manifesta- 
tions of the without—and the awakening 
realization of the within strengthened their 
spirits and made them forget their aching 
knees. Discouraged office workers, strug- 
gling neurasthenics, small financiers facing 
insolvency—they had all come to Eva May. 
And Eva May had sent them out conquer- 
ors, strong in the knowledge of the creative 
energy of the thought force, fortified by the 
consciousness of the functioning power of 
the inner life. 

Millie, watching the diminished group 
before her through the stage curtain, 
thought of those crowded vanished nights 
and sighed. And presently Eva May, ina 
black velvet wrap with a silver lining, came 
out of the dressing room and looked 
through the curtain too. 

“By the time the middle seats fill up, it 
will be just a nice audience for an opening 
night,” she said brightly, and went back, 


(Continued from Page 52) 


shivering a little, to the warm dressing 
room. And ten minutes later, when it was 
time for the lecture to begin, she paused 
again at the rip in the curtain; and the mid- 
dle seats were as empty as ever. 

“Tt is a nice audience, don’t you think?” 
said Eva May alittle wistfully. “After all, 
a small group is much more easily handled 
on opening night.” 

“Tt’s a beautiful audience,” said Millie, 
and tucked Eva May’s hair net in at the 
back with a consoling gentleness. 

But the evening was clouded by a sense 
of failure. Eva May’s platform style was 
not adapted to this tiny group. It was a 
copious and impassioned style, and it re- 
quired, especially toward the climaxes, bal- 
conies, thronged and breathless balconies. 
It sat on the insignificant gathering before 
her with an effect of melancholy incon- 
gruity. Her gestures, her high eloquence 
went beyond the handful on the ground 
floor and flung themselves against the 
empty seats in the balcony. It was less like 
a lecture to stimulate the inner life than 
like the rehearsal of a lecture to try out the 
acoustics. There were energy and volume, 
but a perceptible hollowness. 

But Eva May was staunch against dis- 
couragement. Unfalteringly she carried 
her program through, proclaiming revealed 
psychology, affirming the creative power 
of the human ego, with high gesture point- 
ing the door to the new life, but withhold- 
ing the key—to be supplied later in private 
lecture, at a cost of twenty dollars for the 
course. And when she had concluded, amid 
enthusiastic clapping from the front rows 
and thinly scattered applause from the rear, 
Millie appeared and sat down at the little 
table in front, ready to enroll members in 
either course: on the blue cards for Con- 
trolling Destiny and on the pink for The 
Transformer Within. 

But no one enrolled. At the end of 
twenty minutes the little piles of blue and 
pink cards remained undiminished, the 
bright new blotting paper unmarred. Fj- 
nancially the evening had yielded nothing. 

For Eva May, however, it brought its 
measure of compensation. The loyal group 
in the front seats thronged about her as 
soon as the lecture was over, to shake her 
hand and welcome her back. And Eva 
May smiled, bending on. them looks of 
bright serenity, holding out her hands to 
right and left. 

Mrs. Temple Taylor isolated her from 
the group for a moment to tell her the lat- 
est achievement of mind supreme, 

“They laugh at me,” said Mrs. Taylor, 
“and tell me there isn’t anything in it. But 
there itis . . . when you face them with it, 
what can they say? I simply affirmed re- 
ality and claimed my heritage, just as you 
said. And when it came it was exactly like 
the thought image—walnut, with a rattan 
back and William and Mary legs. You 
don’t think it’s wrong to extend the thought 
force to material images, do you, Miss 
Collins?” 

And old Mrs. Philbert, who had taken 
the course Controlling Destiny for three 
years to cure her asthma, and at the end of 
three years still had her asthma and still 
had her faith—Mrs. Philbert came and 
stertorously climbed the platform stairs, a 
flush of emotion on her old pink cheeks. 

“Oh, your soul!” she said to Eva May, 
taking both her hands in hers. “Your beau- 
tiful, beautiful soul!”’ 

At half-past eleven that evening Millie 
dropped into the corner suite for a confer- 
ence with her employer. 

Eva May was in the bathroom, extend- 
ing the thought image to the bath salts in 
the bureau drawer, and she called out in 
her grave rich voice, “Oh, Millie dear, I 
was just thinking about you. Would you 
get the lilac salts out of the upper left-hand 
drawer and put them just inside the door?’ 

Millie brought the salts and, picking u a 
copy of Heigho for Happiness, Mocs te 
Joy and Vision, from the table, went and sat 


THE LOVE FORCE : 


in the chair by the window. § 
down a page, yawned and di, 
volume into the back of the | 
gathering ker feet under her w. 
arm, she dropped her chin in he 
stared thoughtfully out of th 
And presently Eva May eme) 
damp and lilac-scented, in a spl. 
ligee of scarlet and petunia silk. 

She stretched herself out on | 
longue, her hands clasped behing 

“Did you hear old Mrs, Phil) 
said. “I don’t think I ever kney 
as touching as that woman’s dey 

She gazed beyond Millie, here. 
her cheeks pleasantly flushed, _ 

“Tt makes one feel indeserjh; 
ble,” said Eva May, and looked 
ably exalted. 

But Millie’s thoughts were not 
Philbert. 

“We'll have to do something a 
Maude Happer,” she said and tur. 
to face Eva May. “I'll haye to: 
plan.” 

Eva May, recalled, stirred al 
lessly. 

“You don’t think she would— 
believe she’s deliberately unfrien 
said. 

“Absolutely,” answered Millie, 
ded gravely. ‘She’s an unqualif 
lence.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered | 
cheerfully. “Would you just reac 
night cream out of the walrus b; 
You know it’s really true that ¢ 
much good in the worst of us, and 
bad in the best of us ——” | 
_ Millie uncurled her legs and 
brought the night cream. 

“Not Julia Maude,” she said. 
isn’t any mixed strain in her, She’. 
bred hell kitty.” 

“My dear!’ said Eva May rep: 
She picked up a hand mirror from. 
beside the chaise longue and went. 
competently on the upper facial 
And Millie curled her legs under I 
and, dropping her chin in her hand, 
Eva May in silence. | 

Eva May, looking up presen 
marked: 

“By the way, has that young ma 
Enlightener used my photograph y. 

Millie shook her head. 

“Not yet,” she said. “But I’m 
will.” 

Eva May dipped her fingers t 
fully in the night-cream pot. 

“Do you know, I have a fee| 
won't,” she said. “I have the st| 
feeling he isn’t reliable.” 

“But you’ve never seen him!” pr 
Millie. 

“TI know, but I havea feeling,” an’ 
Eva May, beginning on the corner 
left eye, with a circular upward mo 

Millie was conscious of a sudden <| 
usual sense of irritation. She had lik’ 
Chester—she didn’t know anyone s 
liked better on a shorter acquail. 
She had seen him for less than five 1 
in the dim light of an inner office, |! 
face came before her now like the fa 
familiar acquaintance, blond, squal | 
youthful, the light hair rising from hi 
head on the crest of two impetuouw! 
licks. It occurred to Millie that st 
never known a young man whose hai 
in cowlicks in the front who wasn’t Tus: 
dependable. It wasn’t fair for Eva \) 
pluck prejudices out of the air that Ww 

She straightened and rose. | 

“Well, good night,” she said. “It' 
past bedtime.” ee) 

Eva May rose too, and, coming) 
laid her hands on Millie’s shoulders. | 

“Now I know you're letting the! 
image trouble you,” she said gently. | 
I'll tell you what I'll do to put your | 
at rest. I’ll devote the whole of conce! 
tion interval to this thing tonight—ex! 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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HEN a car can make the 
great advances which have 
come to the Chrysler Im- 
perial “80” so early in its 
career it must have features 
and qualities of perform- 
ance even beyond the extraordinary. 

The Chrysler Imperial “80” is being 
driven today by men and women for 
years accustomed to the finest previous 
quality among the highest priced cars— 
and all freely acclaim that the Imperial 
“80” exceeds every earlier height of 
performance, luxury and riding comfort. 


Even at more than 80 miles an hour 
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the Imperial “80” rides with unsurpassed 
steadiness and comfort. Its operation at 
all speeds is without strain, without effort. 
Speed is a gentle merging of one pace 
into another—a gliding so smooth and 
steady that it is almost imperceptible. 


And it is luxury indescribable to ride in 
the first car whose ‘springs are anchored 
in cushioning blocks of resilient rubber. 
No noise; no rattles or squeaks; no 
need of lubrication; resulting in a new 
richness of easeful riding at any and all 


speeds. 


Of even greater significance are the 
factors of long life and endurance which 


BENE AS’ MONEY-CAN,) BUILD 


Chrysler engineers have built into this 
car. 


Balance throughout the motor and 
chassis is perfected to the final degree. 
Every drop of oil circulated, every breath 
of air entering the engine is filtered 
clean. Impulse neutralizers and engine 
mountings of live rubber further insure 
superlative operating smoothness. 


We care not how high your motoring 
standards may have been—the Imperial 
“80” is built to excel them. 


You owe it to yourself to ride in and 
drive this extraordinary car. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80” 


Chrysler Model Numbers Mean Miles Per Hour 


— Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire wheels 


standard equipment; wood wheels optional), $2885 ; Coupe, four-passenger, 


$3195 ; Sedan, pe Bo asen ae": $3 
limousine, $3695 
All eecih o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Ask about Chrysler's attractive_time-payment ‘plan. 
Chrysler dealers assure superior Chrysler service everywhere. 


All Chrysler models are protected aga 
numbering system, pioneered by and 
not be counterfeited and canno' 
clusive evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL. 


All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


395. Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595 ; Sedan- 


More than 4300 


inst theft by the Fedco patented car 
exclusive with Chrysler, which can- 
t be altered or removed without con- 
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I JUST RECEIVED THIS LETTER: 
————— SS ee 


Dear Jim: 

I’m a peddler—a paint ped- 
dler. Just plain paint. You know 
—house paint, barn paint, mill 
and factory paint. 

As one salesman to another 
though, I want to tell you that 
your trio of Shavies for Men 


is the best ever. They ring 
the bell. 


Why, ever since you’ve 
made ’em I’ve been Smilin’ 
Thru your lather, balm and 
powder every morning. 

Fraternally, 
LWW 


In one way, I’m practically a paint 
salesman myself. 

I’m selling nature’s own face paint 
—a good complexion. Your physiog- 
nomy is my territory. 

Suppose tomorrow A.M. you begin 
the shaving sprint with a coat of 
Mennen lather—super-moist, triple 
strength. Mixes with any local water. 
Whips the fight out of the toughest, 
Scrappiest crop of whiskers that ever 
bristled up to a keen-edged blade— 
and whips them until they purr. One | 
round of the razor flips them off with- 
out a twinge. 


You get a shave that’s an asset— 
quick, close and flattering. Our scien- 
tists call this Mennen beard taming 
process dermutation. You’ll call it 
transformation. 


Then try a few squirts of Mennen 
Skin Balm in the wake of the razor 
blade. At first it bites agreeably—that’s 
the antiseptic, astringent touch. Then 
it briskly stimulates the circulation— 
sets the skin a-tingling. You know you 
itke it, right on the spot. Your mirror 
will convince you that you want it. 
Your face looks healthy, smooth, un- 
blemished. Skin Balm comes in leak- 
proof form in handy tubes. F ifty 
cents a throw. 


For the final touch of good grooming, flick 
a film of Talcum for Men over all. Neutral 
in tone. Doesn’t show on the face. So mildly 
perfumed, even an inquiring public won’t 
smell out your secret. That’s the Mennen 
Shave in toto. You’ll want to be initiated. 


. 
one 
(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNSN 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
everything else, affirm success, and repel 
the Happer influence.” 

Her voice dropped a little and took on 

depth and resonance, as though Millie were 
| an auditorium instead of a confidential 
secretary. 

“You must remember we are working in 
harmony with universality principle,” she 
said gravely, ‘‘and that there is nothing in 
the universe so powerful as the thought 
force properly directed and applied. Ex- 

cept the love force,” added Eva May after 
| 4 moment’s thought. “But in her case, 
I’m afraid ——” 

Millie nodded comprehendingly. Miss 
Happer, of course, was proof against the 
beatitudes. 

“Allright, you apply the thought force,” 


| she said as she kissed Eva May good night, 


“and I’ll drop into Orange Hall tomorrow 
night and see what she’s up to.” 

Long before Miss Happer’s lecture 
opened the following evening, Millie was in 
her place in the third row from the plat- 
form, middle front. She had need to be 


| early, for Orange Hall was well filled by 


eight o’clock, and by 8:30, when the lecture 
opened, even the aisles were filled and 
benches were being improvised under the 
platform. 

Running her accustomed eye over this 


| audience, Millie was conscious of a deepen- 


ing indignation. For Julia Maude Happer 
had simply looted Eva May of her public. 


| Overnight she had filched away the entire 


balcony and most of the ground floor. They 
were Eva May’s, these people—simple peo- 
ple with a dogged capacity for belief, sincere 
people, forever hoping to come up with 
success and slip a pinch of magic salt on its 
tail. This audience belonged to Eva May 
as clearly as though her signature had been 
written across it. 

“By the end of the week,” thought Millie 
with chill certainty, “she won’t have left us 
enough for a hand of bridge.’’ And between 
anxiety and curiosity she waited for Miss 


| Happer to appear. 


And promptly at 8:30 the yellow cur- 


| tains parted and Miss Happer stepped out. 


A tall, gaunt woman, she wore—as tall, 
gaunt women so frequently and inadvisedly 
do—a black velvet evening gown, neckless, 
sleeveless and chastened of ornament. She 
looked, reflected Millie, like an older and 
rather less amiable sister of the subject of 
her professional photograph. There was a 
family resemblance—no . more—between 
her and that agreeably tempered study. 
Charm she had none, as Millie inter- 
preted charm. That was evident from the 
moment the yellow curtains parted and let 
her through. But there was something 
about her, Millie decided, studying Miss 
Happer’s unaffectionate eye, her thin smile, 
and the hoop earrings that lent such sinister 
significance to the high, piratical nose— 
something rakish and dangerous that had 


| to be reckoned with. 


Miss Happer nodded briefly to her audi- 
ence, and briskly unrolled a large phren- 
ological chart, which she attached to the 
yellow curtain. Then, without any ritual 
of introduction she opened her lecture and 
was instantly in the midst of it. Here was 
none of Eva May’s smiling and urbane ap- 
proach, her half-playful intimacies, that 
gradual warm enfolding of her audience 
that always sent people away murmuring 
gratefully, ““You always feel she’s tatking 
right to you.” 

Miss Happer was cold and rhetorical, 
her smile was uncordial, her manner im- 
mediate and harsh. 

Gradually, however, she warmed to elo- 
quence. She did not win her audience, but 
in the end she overrode it, carrying it along 
like a chip on the tide of her conquering 
oratory. At the end of an hour it was 
listening spellbound, publicly exploring its 
occipital region and comparing it with the 
perfectly balanced areas of the young man 
on the chart. All over the auditorium sen- 


| Sational phrenological discoveries were be- 


ing made. When the speaker discussed with 
much frankness the moral qualities re- 


SHAVING CREAM 


vealed by rear-head elevations, two people 
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hurriedly put on their hats and moved to 
the back of the hall. 

She talked uninterruptedly for an hour 
and a half, and still her hearers were fresh 
and eager; that sense of an audience was 
like a flower fully expanded, its edges all 
untouched, perfect. Then abruptly she 
stopped, rolled up the chart and tied it 
firmly with its piece of pink tape. And her 
listeners, relaxing, began to stir and shuffle 
and reach under the seats for their hats. 

But no, the lecturer hadn’t finished yet. 
She disappeared for an instant behind the 
curtain and came back with a large brown- 
paper parcel. And the audience sat forward, 
serious and speculative once more, and put 
their hats back under the seats. 

“T have here,” said Miss Happer, busy 
with the string, “photographs of actual 
types which will help to illustrate the main 
lines of our discussion this evening.” 

She laid back the brown-paper wrappings 
and held up a large sepia photograph of 
President Calvin Coolidge. 

“The politico-cerebral type; a very good 
example,”’ she said, and summarized ex- 
pertly: “ Perceptiveness, shrewdness, thrift, 
caution, reticence, patriotism and moral en- 
thusiasm. Observe the marked depression 
in the region of communicativeness.” 

They nodded, very gravely, as people do 
in the proved presence of truth. Scattered 
applause came from various parts of the 
hall. 

And the lady next to Millie, turning im- 
pulsively, said, “You know, it does seem as 
though there might be something in it!” 

Millie smiled scornfully. 

“As if you needed characterosophy to 
tell you that!”’ she said. 

The lady nodded. 

“Yes, that’s true too,” she said, a little 
shaken. 

Miss Happer laid President Coolidge 
carelessly on his face and followed with 
Demonstration Two, John D. Rockefeller. 
Analysis revealed here qualities of enter- 
prise, executiveness, acquisitiveness and 
temperance, together with a well-developed 
area of financial aptitude. Mr. Rockefeller 
was followed in turn by Demonstration 
Three, Henry Ford—mechano-cerebral, 
showing foresightedness, organization, ben- 
efaction and notable mechanical ability. 

“T never heard anything so silly in my 
life,” said Millie. And the lady next to her, 
now thoroughly estranged, murmured, in- 
dicating the audience: 

“And yet they actually think they’re 
hearing something! Aren’t people funny?”’ 

“Tf that’s what she calls characteroso- 
phy ——” began Millie; and stopped sud- 
denly, her eyes widening, a faint gasp 
coming through lips still formed for words. 

“The next photograph,” Miss Happer 
was saying, “I have selected because it is a 
very good example of the pure masticative— 
the type that shows a tendency to circular 
contours and is inclined to gustativeness, or 
pleasure in food.” 

Smiling her faintly disagreeable smile, 
she held the photograph out, first to the 
right, then to the left, and then up at arm’s 
length for the benefit of the gallery. 

“T’ve seén that face somewhere,” said 
the lady next thoughtfully. But Millie did 
not hear her. She sat frozen into her atti- 
tude of attention, straining her gaze until 
Julia Maude Happer became no more than 
a wavering black illusion against a back- 
ground of ocher, and the audience ran to- 
gether in black and white and colored 
smudges. For the representative of pure 
masticative was her own Eva May! 

Julia Maude Happer studied Eva May 
thoughtfully for a moment, holding her at 
arm’s length. Then she set briskly to work. 

“ Masticative, with just a touch of men- 
tal,” she said, “the region of affability is well 
developed, indicating that the subject is in- 
clined to deal kindly with those about her. 
It is more than balanced, however, by the 
development of the organ of self-interest, 
showing that the affability is usually, di- 
rected where it will do the subject the most 
good.” 

She studied the photograph of Eva May 
for a moment, her head posed a little’ on 


one side. There was nothing m| 
parent in her manner, which | 
sionate and preceptorial. Fair) 
which might have been disapp| 
occasionally from different part; 
but for the most part the au 
its attention to the features 0 
with an impersonal and critical {| 
an intelligent class in anatoy. 
the acquaintance of a new spec! 

“The nose,” went on Julia i} 
as you see, strongly acquisitiy, 
combined with low conscientious. 
indicate that the subject is ne} 
trusted with sums of money, | 
of gustativeness is very strong 
Note the tendency to double ¢} 

They noted it gravely. Milli 
the lady two seats along the ro) 
down in a little red memoran 
“masticative type—low cor 
ness—tendency to double chin”. 
fully as a formula to be presery. 

Miss Happer turned the pic 
and appraised it once more. Was 
thing more to be said? No; d 
seemed after all the best note o. 
close. She turned it briskly oni 
went on to Demonstration Five 

But Millie heard nothing of [ 
tion Five. Her mind was sud 
painfully arrested by another pre 
on the back of Eva May’s picty 
Happer held it up, she had se 
quite plainly, “Property of Mis 
Simpson,” exactly as Mr. Cheste 
down in the office of the Enligh 
than a week before. 

So that was what Mr. Chester | 
accepting Eva May’s photograp] 
hand and cynically handing it ¢ 
Maude with the other! Oh, no, ne 
never do a thing like that! He. 
her—you could always tell wh 
liked you.’ She would go to him/| 
early—first thing in the morning 
him to explain. wd de Bt 

As abruptly as she had opene | 
ture, Miss Happer brought it t. 
And Millie filed out with the | 
walked slowly back to the hotel. | 
her mind had swung back to Juli| 
What was to be done with her? | 
would only bring discredit to Bya_ 
publicity to Miss Happer. A et) 
tack from the platform of Odd Fel | 
was equally out of the question. 

Eva May, Millie realized, was!) 
unfitted for the brisk incivilities, 
form exchange. At the first sign | 
fire she would probably withdra| 
thought plane and try to influence | 
mind to send Julia Maude cle| 
throat—or something equally fant) 
impractical. 

No; whatever was done Millie | 
herself. And it must be somethi 
pected, dramatic and immediate; 
de grace that would banish Julit} 
from the Collins orbit forever. 

She went up to her own room ai) 
the edge of the bed for half an ho| 
at last, finding no solace in though! 
refuge from thinking, she wandered | 
Eva May’s suite to discover how | 
ning had gone at Odd Fellows’ He 

Eva May was just stepping off! 
vator as Millie paused at her door, 
came down the corridor moying }) 
impressive tranquillity that was pa) 
Collins tradition. Someone had | 
that Eva May’s passing was a bent’ 
and there was something in her m0’; 
which suggested that the idea had | 

She smiled at Millie as she cam! 
and at the door held out her hand. 

“Such a lovely evening,” she al 
the old friends.” | 

‘How many?” asked Millie pra' 

Eva May bent over the lock. | 

“There must have been nearly’ 
dred,” she answered cheerfully. 

Millie sighed. a | 

“Tt gets worse every night,” S| 
sadly. : ml. 

They went into the sitting 100) 
Eva May switched on the light. | 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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You Can Buy Iwo 
STUDEBAKER BIG SIXES 


or the price of any other car of equal rated horse 


PV FEN you are considering the purchase of a 
high-priced car we ask you to consider this: 


For the price of any other car of equal rated horse- 
wer, you can buy two Studebaker Big Sixes and 
talize the countless advantages of two-car ownership. 


Studebaker Big Six has become the world’s fastest- 
sling high-powered car because volume production 
¢ a One-Profit basis enables Studebaker to build into 
tis car the many qualities that have hitherto been 
ésociated only with high price—yet sell it at mod- 
ate price. 

Only seven American cars equal the Big Six in 
ited horsepower and they sell for two to four times 
i price. But for Studebaker’s famous One-Profit 
fcilities—the price of the Big Six would be as high 
z its quality. 

| Studebaker’s unique facilities 

ew motor car “manufacturers” have foundries, forges, 
% to make their own engines—yet one-fifth of an 
jtomobile’s cost is in the engine. Even fewer build 
feir own ~bodies—yet one-third of the car’s cost is 
1 the body. 

Studebaker builds all its own bodies, all engines, all 
lutches, gear sets, springs, differentials, steering gears, 
fakes, axles, gray-iron castings and drop forgings. 


Only Studebaker in the fine-car field enjoys such com- 
plete manufacturing facilities. 


One Profit value 


These facilities enable Studebaker to manufacture 
quality cars on a One-Profit basis—effecting vital 
savings which are passed on to Studebaker owners in 
the form of higher quality and lower price. 


Unit-Built construction 


Studebaker facilities result, too, in cars designed, 
engineered and built as units. The hundreds of parts 
in a Studebaker function as a smooth-working unit, 
resulting in scores of thousands of miles of excess 
transportation, greater riding comfort and higher 
resale value. 
Always kept up-to-date 

Direct manufacturing control enables Studebaker to 
keep cars constantly up-to-date. Improvements are 
continually made, giving Studebaker owners the im- 
mediate advantage of our engineering achievements. 
For a complete illustrated story of One-Profit man- 
ufacture and for a beautiful colored catalog of Big 
Six Studebakers, drop a postal or a letter to The 
Studebaker Corporation of America, South Bend, Ind. 
Ask for Combination F603. 


Ower 


The Big Six Sedan—for five passengers 


$1895 


f. o. b. factory 


To equal it in rated horse- 
power, you must pay $2855 
to $8155 more. 


T is a car to hold five passengers in armchair comfort. 
Body is unusually roomy. Seats are luxuriously deep 
and restful—richly upholstered in genuine mohair, indic- 
ative of the fine quality body construction you cannot see. 
Ride in it—feel the surge of power from the smooth, 
silent engine and you will know why the Big Six outsells 
all other cars of equal or greater rated horsepower. 


The Big Six Sport-Roadster Zhe, ifca? 


$1645 


f. o. b. factory 


NTHUSIASTIC power—that laughs at loads and 

loves its work—sets the Big Six Roadster apart 
from all other cars in its price class. Just to look at 
it makes you want to get back of the wheel and go 
somewhere. It’s a car of surpassing beauty in design 
and body finish. Swung low to the road and done in 
two tones of green-gray. 

Equipment on the Roadster includes windshield 
wings, boot for collapsible top, front bumper and rear 
bumperettes, motometer, spare tire, tube and cover. 
Upholstery is genuine leather—the seat back adjust- 
able to any desired angle. 

* * * 


To equal it in rated horse- 
power, you must pay $2305 
to $8355 more. 


Nes Big Sixes are equipped with snubbers, gasoline 
gauge on the dash, air cleaner, gas and oil filters, 
automatic windshield cleaner, rear-view mirror, cowl 
ventilator, stop light and coincidental lock to ignition 
and steering gear, controlled by the same key that locks 
door and spare-tire carrier. Spark is automatically 
controlled by the speed of the engine. The spark lever 
is thus made obsolete and is replaced on the steering 
wheel by the safety lighting switch. 


————————— Ee ia 


eri Dek BAKER | CORPORA TVOIN OF AM ERIC A, SOUT.H.»BEN-D, INDIANA 
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Ce Murphy Varnish Company is engaged in mak- 
ing varnish and other Jinishes growing out of 
varnish experience. The business was founded 
sixty years ago by Franklin Murphy, who be- 
came Governor of New Jersey. The men now 
interested in the company grew up under his 
administration and were trained by him, and 
inherited, not only the knowledge of making 
varnish and the experience of applying it to 
various surfaces, but also the belief that no sale 
ts profitable unless both parties are satisfied. 99 


Everything right 
but the skin 


“Beauty is only skin deep” says the 
proverb, and here’s where you are in 
luck. You can put a new skin on your 
car, and make the whole car beautiful 
because the skin is,and do it in one day, 
and drive the car next morning, too, 
You could drive her stripped, of course, 
with a soap box for a seat, the way they 
try out the chassis at the factory, except 
you do care how you look. And how 
your car looks. So it’s you for the paint 
store, or the paint shop (it’s all the same 


to Murphy) and a new looking car day 
after tomorrow. 


If you do the job yourself ask for 
Murphy Da-Cote Enamel at the paint 
store. It comes in many delightful 
colors, flows on easily with a brush and, 
as the name implies, dries in a day and 
is ready for use. If you decide to let a 
professional painter do it go to the paint 
shop that displays the Murcote sign and 
get a beautiful, permanent job of Mur- 
phy Murcote Spraying Lacquer. Or if 
you want a higher gloss ask him to use 
Murphy Motor Car Varnish—a ma- 
terial with a reputation of sixty years’ 
standing. But the important thing is to 
do something. Don’t let your car go 
shabby another summer when a little 
time and a little money can make it so 
easily look the way it ought to, 


Murphy 


DA-COTE 


BRUSHING Enamel 


MURCOTE 


SPRAYING Lacquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK -CHICAGO- SAN FRANCISCO -MONTREAL 


a en NM ——— 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

“No, but really I enjoy these small 
groups,” she said. ‘One gets so much 
closer to one’s audience.” 

She bent over and unbuttoned her slip- 
pers, stepping out of them with a little sigh 
of relief. 

“Excuse me a minute, dear,” she said, 
and vanished into the next room. There 
were subdued sounds of letting out, and 
presently she emerged, a softly enlarged 
Eva May, in her gorgeous scarlet and 
petunia silk negligee. 

“There!” she said, and sank down con- 
tentedly on the chaise longue. The light 
from the tilted lamp shade set a halo about 
her red-gold hair. She looked like a saint 
in a cathedral window, albeit a saint who 
stood in some need of drawing-in strings. 

“Now tell me all about your evening,” 
she said. “‘What happened?” 

Millie hesitated, frowning a little. 

“Nothing much,” she said finally. “She 
talked a while and then showed some 
photographs of prominent people and 
analyzed them. It wasn’t particularly in- 
teresting.” 

“And was the hall filled?” asked Eva 
May. 

Millie nodded. 

“Packed,” she said briefly. 

Eva May sighed. 

“Tt seems the strangest thing to me,” 
she said, “that a woman like that can get 
up on a platform and simply take hundreds 
of dollars out of the public’s pocket.” 

“She’s very dangerous,” said Millie 
gravely. “If this keeps up she’ll have your 
whole public in a week.” 

Eva May gathered up the sleeves of her 
negligee and draped them tranquilly across 
her waist. 

“They will come back,” she said. “Nor 
time nor space nor deep nor high can keep 
my own away from me!” 

Millie shrugged her shoulders and, get- 
ting up, wandered over to the dressing 
table. Moodily she powdered her nose and, 
picking up the hand mirror, studied her left- 
side face with a pessimism that that agree- 
able prospect certainly did not invite. 

“We can’t let this go on, you know,’’ she 
said. 

Eva May sighed. 

“My dear, it won’t go on,” she answered 
patiently. “TI told you last night I would 
attend to it.” 

She picked up the evening paper from the 
table and adjusted the portable lamp. And 
for a little while there was silence between 
them. 

“Anything in the paper?” asked Millie 
presently, helping herself to a drop of Eva 
May’s perfume. , 

“Nothing except this murderer from 
Chicago,”’ answered Eva May, for like all 
gentle women she invariably read the crime 
news first. ‘‘I see he killed fourteen people 
before he was caught, including his own 
grandmother. Fancy!” 

“What was his name?” asked Millie, 
trying the right-hand view. 

“Soper,”’ answered Eva May. “Slippery 
Annie Soper, I believe, in the police records. 
You ought to keep better abreast of cur- 
rent events, Millie. They didn’t 
know he was a man at all until they broke 
into his room and found his hair on top of 
the bureau. Fancy not putting it in the 
top drawer!’ 

Millie slowly lowered the silver hand 
mirror. She came over to Eva May and, 
taking the paper from her, read the article 
through. Then she picked Eva May’s 
manicure scissors off the bureau top, 
snipped it out, and put the clipping in her 
purse. 

“T’ve got an idea,” she said, her eyes 
suddenly bright. “It may work and it may 
not. But I’m going back to the Enlight- 
ener in the morning.” 

Eva May looked at her with troubled 
affection. 

“T’m afraid you let the fear image ham- 
per you, dear,” she said. ‘If you could only 
realize how simple a matter success really 
is—merely affirming and believing, and then 
waiting—with perfect confidence ——_” 
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Millie smiled quite happily from the 
doorway. 

“T know, darling,” she said, “but I’m 
going to the Enlightener anyway. I have 
a feeling that Providence is on the side of 
the heaviest publicity.” 


At 9:05 the next morning Millie ap- 
peared at the railing that separated the 
staff of the Enlightener from the public. 
And at the sight of her, three agreeably 
smiling young men stepped forward simul- 
taneously and asked if there was anything 
they could do for her. 

“T want to see Mr. Chester,” said Millie. 

The three young men separated in three 
directions. The office became urgent with 
their shouts: 

“Oh, Ches! Oh, Ches! Oh, Ches!” 

Mr. Chester came with no great eager- 
ness around the corner of the telephone 
booth. But when he saw who stood on the 
other side of the railing his look changed 
to one of such instant and ingenuous radi- 
ance that all Millie’s doubts of him were 
set at rest. 

He didn’t wait to go around. He swung 
himself over the edge of the railing to her 
side. 

“T’ve been wanting to see you,” he said. 

Millie smiled. 

“T’ve been wanting to see you,” she an- 
swered. “What did you want to see me 
for?”’ 

“T’ve been wanting to see you ever since 
the first time I saw you,” said Mr. Chester. 
“What did you want to see me for?” 

Her look became wistful, and it was one 
of the best of her looks. She had taken par- 
ticular pains with her appearance that 
morning, which was pressing a natural ad- 
vantage almost too far. To the dazzled eye 
of Mr. Chester she was not only beauty 
but beauty’s setting. She transfigured the 
dust-gray office as completely as though 
she had hung a golden moon from the ceil- 
ing and turned the water cooler near the ele- 
vator into a fountain in a garden. 

“TI wanted you to help me,” said Millie 
softly. 

Mr. Chester cleared his throat. 

“You tell me what you want me to do,” 
he said, “‘and I’ll do it.” 

“It was about that picture of Miss Col- 
lins,” said Millie. ‘You remember—the 
one I left with you.” 

His candid look clouded a little. 

“It was a funny thing about that pic- 
ture,” he said. “It disappeared somewhere. 
I looked all over the place. I thought you 
must have come back and taken it.’ 

Millie shook her head. 

“T didn’t take it,” she answered. “Miss 
Happer took it.” 

“Miss Happer?” 

“Julia Maude Happer, the characteroso- 
phist,”’ explained Millie, 

“T remember her,” said Mr. Chester. 
His pleasure faded a little, the bright mo- 
ment with Millie clouded by the memory of 
the so-different Miss Happer—her metallic 
insistence, her unconvincing cordiality, her 
deeply estranging hat. 

“She came in just after you left,’’ he said, 
“She wanted me to take her card to the 
managing editor, and she talked about 
twenty minutes. So finally I took her card 
and went away and didn’t come back.” 

Millie nodded. 

“And then she took Eva May’s picture 
and went away and didn’t come back,’’ she 
said, ; 

He looked at her in dismay. But he 
wasn’t thinking of the picture. 

“Ts she—she isn’t a friend of yours?”’ he 
asked. He was thinking—two people in a 
nice little flat somewhere, fire crackling, 
kettle boiling, cat rubbing itself against the 
legs of the chairs, happy hours ahead—and 
then Miss Happer dropping in to spend the 
evening. 

“No, she isn’t a friend,” said Millie with 
a smile, “and she didn’t want it for the top 
of the piano. She took it and analyzed it in 
public. She said it showed gustativeness 
and high acquisitiveness and low conscie 
tiousness. And now nobody will come t 
Eva May’s lectures.” 


|| 


“You don’t say!” said Mr. | 
shocked. He put his hands in his 
and stared thoughtfully at the wati 

“Well, the thing to do now ig to 
May’s public back,” he said. 

Millie smiled at that—as though 
could be restored as easily as a nis 
brella. But she was touched by his 
tioning acceptance of responsibili 
opened her purse and took out the |; 

“IT was wondering if you had a. 
in the office a photograph of Mr. 
she said. 

He read the clipping thoughtful) 

“Well, we can look,” he said. | 
minute—no, better come along wi 

He led her through a Passage | 
darkly of ink and age and into a lit) 
lined with oak filing cabinets. 

“Just a minute,” he said, and ran 
through the S’s—Sills, Smith, 
Soper. “Here we are!” he cried, 

He brought it back triumphant] 
there was Slippery Annie Soper, | 
out at the world from under a fluff 
bang, with a gaze of adolescent inr 
in the gray eyes a faintly startled 
sion, as though their owner had qi 
the camera unexpectedly and wasn 
reassured as to the nature of it, 

“Oh-h!”’ said Millie, and stared { 
ment in silence at the fair innocence 
Soper. 

“There was one in a straw hat a 
wing tie,” said Mr. Chester. “But 
probably the one you want. The 
suppose, is for me to take it to M 
and get her to analyze it?” 

“And put it in the paper,’ 
enthusiastically. “Oh, do yo 
could?” 

“T can,” he answered con 
can make it so good they’ll er 
topics off the front page to get i 

Millie sighed happily. 

“She’s staying at the Albion,’ 

He nodded. “I'll go right after h 
said. ae 
He put the photograph of Slippery | 
very carefully into his inner pocket 
together they strolled back alo 
ridor and down the stair to the fron 

“And now,” he said, “when am I 
to see’you again?” | 

She smiled at him happily. | 

“Tf you care to, you might telephc 
at the St. Regis,” she said. | 

“And will you let me take you 
where?” said Mr. Chester eagerly. | 
where. To dinner or to a show, or— 
for a walk to look at bungalow lots. 
suburbs?” | 

Millie’s look smiled yes, but & 
head shook no. 

“T don’t feel I can do anything ti 
Happer thing is settled,” she said 
moved reluctantly to the door. ‘ 

“T see,” said Mr. Chester. “The 
day my Happer interview comes out 
go to dinner with me?” She nodded, i 

“The very day it comes out,” she] 
ised, and lingered charmingly in thet 
ing door. ly 

But one cannot linger very lo 
ever charmingly, in revolving doc 
one pushing rudely from the outsi 
her away from him, swept her out 
bright street. She hesitated for a mot} 
and he had an instant’s hope she ¥! 
come back. Then she waved a hand) 
vanished. | 

“So that’s how it happens to you!” 
Mr. Chester to himself, and went sl 
upstairs. So that was how it happen( 
you. Right in the middle of a com! 
place morning you met a girl like | 
Flawless. A girl so completely aware h 
you felt she knew what you were gol 
say before you said it yourself, with th 
to make her own way through the Wi’ 
and the wisdom still to perceive that! 
woman’s duty lay, first of all, simply ay 
ing beautiful. 

He put on his hat and coat and set’ 
for the Albion Hotel. The police ¢) 
could wait this morning. And five min’ 
later he stood knocking at Miss Hapr 
door. (Continued on Page 72) 
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he Simple Way to Better Health °° ’ 


Freedom from clogged intestines, skin and stomach troubles — 


abounding vitality again— with the aid of this one fresh food 


“f a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any day before meals: on crackers—in fruit 
ense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply juices, water or milk—or just plain, nibbled 
warkable fresh food. from the cake. For constipation especially, 
h millions of tiny active yeast plants in dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
4 cake invigorate the whole system. before breakfast and at bedtime. 

yaid digestion—clear the skin—banish Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
pisons of constipation. Wherecathartics keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
-nly temporary relief, yeast strength- three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
te intestinal muscles and makes them Yeast. Start eating it today! 


ity and active. And day by day it re- And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
enew stores of energy. booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 

Dept. D-13, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
a two or three cakes regularly every ington Street, New York. 


“7 WAS on the verge of a nervous break- 
down. My face was all broken out and 
my mouth was sensitive to most everything 
I ate. I gave Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial. 
I ate Yeast every day for two months and 
at the end of that time the breaking out on 
my face disappeared, and my nerves were 
much improved. What has helped one can 
help others.”’ 
Mrs. Marie GLEASON, Los Angeles, California 


LEFT 

Y entire body, on account of chronic 

constipation, was completely ‘run- 
down’. This condition brought about heart- 
burn, and a blotched skin. On the advice of 
a specialist I began to take two Yeast cakes 
every day. The result: Within five weeks 
my stomach was restored to normal working 
order. Today my body is vigorous and 
healthful.” 


“ce 


R. W. HEtseEr, Philadelphia, Pa. 


-EISCHMANN’S Yeast is worth its weight 
in gold to me for it restored my health. I look 
€ years younger. I also gave yeast to my little 
‘i who was run-down. She is now looking well, 
7 has a splendid appetite. My husband since 
aing yeast is no longer troubled with constipa- 
‘i¢ or stomach disorders. We are all in the best 
Mfhealth. I advise both old and young to try 
FIschmann’s Yeast.”’ 

* Mrs. CATHERINE LANCASTER, Watervliet, N. Y. 

| RIGHT 
[PAVE served in the Police Department of St. 

-ouis for many years. A few years ago I 
foad myself in poor health. Indigestion threat- 
etd to become chronic. On the advice of a friend 
legan taking Fleischmann’s Yeast. After a few 
wiks my indigestion was much less acute. After 
a}w months it had disappeared entirely.” 


Alnur L. McGuire, Capt. Comdg. 2nd Police District, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire 
system—aids digestion—clears the skin—ban- 
ishes constipation. Start eating it today. 
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The New Big | 


8inch Fan for 


The 
New Big 
8-inch Fan 


650 


¢ | HIS new eight-inch fan is the fan sensation of the year. It has as fine 

workmanship and quality as you will find in any fan of much higher 

price. The blades are individually mounted, and the gauge and pitch of each 
blade is accurate to the 1/1000 part of an inch. Each 


blade is then accurately balanced against every other 
and the slightest variation means rejection. It has the 
famous STAR-Rite all nickel sparkling finish. The 
height is over 11 inches. Price $6.50—In Canada, $7.95. 
The ten-inch oscillating fan is built for persons who 
want the very best. No other oscillating fan within this 
price has the features which this fan offers. Specially 
cut oscillating gears control and assure a constant 
rhythmic sweep without tremor or vibration, The 
motor is 100% efficient at all speeds. Three speeds in- 
sure maximum service. STAR-Rite famous all nickel 
sparkling finish. Price $13.50—In Canada $16.75. 


STA 


ELE Cg tet CARL 


The 10-inch Oscillating 
Fan, Price $13.50. In 
Canada, $16.75 


ite 


NE CBS Salaetl ees 


The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, Dept. A, Torrington, Conn. 
Canadian Fitzgerald Company, 95 King Street East, Toronto, Ont. 


For sale wherever reliable electrical equipment is sold 


& If your dealer doesn’t carry STAR-Rite write us for full information as 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Come in!” said Miss Happer’s deep, 
slightly jangled voice. 

He stepped inside and was aware of a 
room strewn confusedly with boxes and 
patent-leather portmanteaus and acrid 
with the mingled odor of taleum and steam 
heat. A feminine setting, it still kept the 
Happer note. 

“Why, it’s the Enlightener!” cried Miss 
Happer, and the deep voice leaped half an 
octave in welcome. ‘Do sit down!” 

She was breakfasting by the window in a 
shell-pink negligee of some pretensions, and 
a little lace cap with ribbon streamers. 
Curious how she retained that keen air of 
generalship even in a lace cap with stream- 
ers! 

“And now you’re here, I suppose you 
want to know all about me,” she said com- 
petently. 

He nodded, making respectful but irrele- 
vant marks on his pad of copy paper. 

“Ever since a child,” she began finally, 
“T have been passionately interested in 
human nature. For me people have always 
been the most fascinating study in the 
world. I was little more than a baby when 
I first began to observe the difference in 
contours and textures, to estimate motiva- 
tion, actually to analyze. I was,’’ she said, 
“a rather remarkable child.” 

He nodded. In fancy he saw her, greatly 
reduced in size, but essentially Miss Hap- 
per, in a neat bonnet and seated on a little 
painted chair exercising her uncanny gift 
on the infant-class teacher. Or buttoned 
into her pram, and coldly estimating the 
motivation of the old gentlemen who 
dangled watches before her in the park. 
No, even at that early age the Happer look 
would never have encouraged watch 
dangling. 

“My early girlhood,’ went on Miss 
Happer, “was entirely occupied with the 
idea of extending my knowledge to the 
public, though in this I was bitterly opposed 
by my family. You know how 
quaint and conservative these old Southern 

families are.” 

She struck the top from her egg and 
smelled it frankly and skeptically, as one 
too well accustomed to breakfast eggs in 
hotels to rush into one without negotiation. 

“Well, as it happened, it turned out very 
well,” said Miss Happer, and he was aware 
that she referred not to the egg but to her 
public career. “And now my family are 
real Happer fans; collect all my press clip- 
pings and show them to everyone. : 
The press, I may say, has been remarkably 
good to me.”’ 

He nodded thoughtfully. “And your 
work now is ” he suggested. 

“Characterosophy,”’ said Miss Happer 
proudly. ‘‘The science and method which 
I have developed myself. It consists in 


| public lectures, and a very large corre- 


spondence, character analysis by mail and 
interpretation of photographs 2 
“Photographs? That’s interesting!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Chester, and fumbled in his 
inner pocket. “‘I happen to have one here— 
I wonder if you’d ” He brought out 
the photograph of Mr. Soper and handed 
it to her with flattering eagerness. 
“A friend of yours?” asked Miss Hap- 


| per, and threw him a keen glance. 


He looked back at her a little shyly. 

“T don’t think of her exactly as a friend,” 
he said. ‘‘Not in the ordinary sense.” 

“T think I understand,” said Julia Maude 
Happer archly, and bent her attention to 
the photograph. 

“The pure gynetic type,’ pronounced 
the analyst after a moment’s study. 

He nodded encouragingly. 

“A womanly type in the best sense,”’ 
went on Miss Happer, “essentially femi- 
nine—perhaps just the least little inclined 
to cling. She is dependent and likes to lean 
on masculine strength.” 

She looked up and, catching gratified 
affirmation in the eye of Mr. Chester, took 
heady flight. | 
“Religiosity, veneration and adherenc Ve 


read Miss Happer. “The organs of philan- 
thropy and benevolence, just behind filial 


J une 


love, are strongly indicated, pj! 
too, the development of the mi, 
ments just beyond the line of th, 

“A true woman in the Jp} 
fashioned sense of the word,” | 
Miss Happer. ‘Good; in the Ww 
likes to think of his mother be} 
You have my congratulations,” | 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Chest), 
and putting the photograph reyer : 
in his pocket moved to the door, 

“T should like very much tii 
your own type,” said Miss Happ. 
“Tt is a very interesting one, |; 
highly developed area of moralen 
and unusual mental power in the, 
region.”’ ae} 

He covered the top-head regi 
with his hat and moved into ma 

“Now you will write a nice li. 
about me, won’t you?” called Mis. 
winningly from the doorway. 

“The best little story,” answ. 
Chester happily, “you ever had: 
life.” 

At 4:30 that afternoon Millie 
in Eva May’s sitting room. She | 
door and stood there with her h 
hind her, her eyes shining. 

“T have a surprise for you,” shi! 

Eva May sat by the table taki 
noon tea and toasted crumpets, §)| 
playfully and held out her cup, 

“Something nice, I know,” 5 
“See! Money in my cup!” 

Millie came over and spread the ; 
ener in Eva May’s lap. | 

“Read that!” she said. 

“Slayer of Grandmother Has }} 
Reverence?”’ queried a large headl} 
underneath, ‘‘‘Sweet and Woman’ 
Local Seeress of Chicago Killer, 
there was a photograph of Julia! 
Happer and one of Slippery Annie | 
sinister adjacency. 

Eva May read the article throu 
lence. Not a detail of the intery\ 
escaped the alert memory of Mr. | 
Everything had been set down with | 
ful and deadly particularity. He hai 
neither himself in the writing ni 
Maude in the telling. He had writt | 
a public that likes to gather its hu | 
glance, and he had made it abu! 
clear in the first paragraph that th} 
funny story. Irresistibly funny. A | 
make the city laugh from the cente | 
suburbs. 

But Eva May didn’t laugh. Ff: 
was visibly at work beneath her pi! 
calm, and the hand that set the ) 
down was trembling with excitemei 

“TI knew something of the sort’ 
happen,” she said. “I was quite cc! 
I could do it!” 

“You could do it!’ cried Millie. 

Eva May nodded. 

“Tn concentration interval last | 
she said, “I had the strangest fec| 
the positive forces actually in motic’ 

Millie laughed and came and kiss | 
May on the cheek. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” she said 
point is we’ve settled Julia Maude fo ‘ 
No, no tea; I’m going right out.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Evi! 

“T’m going to get my hair waved : 
Millie. “And I’m going to buy a nic} 
round hat I saw in a shop downstairs! 
I’m going to put perfume behind mé 
the way the French do. And after th} 
going to be taken out to dinner.” 

“Have a nice time,” said Eva May! 
ing! But she wasn’t thinking of Milli! 
was seeing herself—Eva May—a ° 
mysterious and potent, seated at th: 
center of thought, affirming, selecting L 
inating. 

“You must realize now, Millie,” sh 
“that I was right all the time. You 
worry and scheme all you like, but | 
end there is nothing that succeeds li ' 
thought force.” 

Millie smiled gayly from the doors f 

“Oh, yes, there is,” she said. } 
forgetting. What about the love fo? 

“Oh, of course, the love force,” ans? 
Eva May, and took another crumpet 
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Fifty-five years of experience 


SMALL horse-drawn wagon 

probably delivered the first 

Horton to the first store that ever 
sold a washing machine. 


That was back in 1871 —fifty- 
five years ago—but it has an im- 
portant bearing on what you get, 
for what you pay, for a modern 
electric washer or ironer, delivered 
in a modern motor truck, to the 
modern store today. 


That first machine was a Horton. 


And Horton Washers and Iron- 
ers are sold by stores today as they 
were fifty-five years ago. 


Therein lies the determination of Horton quality 
and value—and quite generally the quality and value 
of other washers and ironers. 

Quite naturally, the first mechanical washer took the 
natural and economical channel of distribution — maker 
to wholesaler, to local store, to the home. 


Quite naturally, other people made washers—until 
today thousands of homes want modern electric washers 
and ironers, and hundreds of people make hundreds 
of kinds. 


plead with to carry and sell all these different ¢ 
kinds—which, of course, they cannot do. x 


So the wholesalers and the stores select the 


guides the American woman in her selection 


best of the kinds—and the others 
have to sell by personal canvass- 
ing or other methods. 

Any other method than the 
natural, store-method of selling is 
apt to be more expensive. 


If the selling or distribution 
method is higher in cost, then 
the price must be higher—or the 
quality lower. 

Since Horton distribution 
through Hardware Wholesalers 
and Local Stores is lower in cost, 
Horton quality is higher. That 
makes the Horton price hard to 
meet. 

Through all these fifty-five years, Horton has held 
the confidence of the greatest Hardware Wholesalers 
and the best Local Stores. 


Hortons have by far the greatest natural, unforced 
sale of all washers and ironers. 


That is why it 1s safer to buy a Horton from a 
responsible local store than some other kind from a 
stranger at your door. 


Quality in a modern electric washer or ironer, 
means doing the work easily and well, doing it year in, 


The wholesalers and stores are constantly ¢Ziemo. year out, with little or no service requirement, 
>) 


ay) doing it for many years. 


) ‘ 
oy On that score, American women, as a rule, say 


up ; mer ria 
xt) “There is nothing like a Horton.” 
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Traveler 
abroad 


You check your hat or coat 
to keep it safe until you need it. 


You check your bag or trunk 
to be sure of getting it at your 
destination. 


But how about your money 
and yourself when you travel? 
Do you “Cheque” them? 


Not with the little brass 
checks or cardboard tags that 
go on your luggage, but with the 
magical sky-blue “Cheques”’ 
with which travelers, who know 
how to travel, always ““Cheque’’ 
themselves and their travel 
funds before they start on their 
journey —that is: 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Safe and serviceable travel funds are of first 
importance to anyone traveling. American Ex- 
press Travel Cheques have long been recog- 
nized as the traveler’s most desirable form of 
insured money. In your use of them you are 
protected against the loss or theft of your travel 
funds. 

They are as safe and as individual as your 
own personal checks; yet, unlike your personal 
checks, they are spendable anywhere, accept- 
able everywhere—unquestioned. 

But the great human appeal of American 
Express Travelers Cheques is the helpful per- 
sonal service they assure everyone who car- 
ries them. 

Travelers in foreign lands are amazed at 
the seeming magic one of these Cheques often 
performs. Their sky-blue color is known every- 
where. It is known as the sign of “the hand 


of a great service’’—the personal, the 
human, and the endless service of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, with its offices and per- 
sonal representatives around the world. 
Before you start on your travels anywhere, 
“Cheque” your travel funds for safety and 
yourself for service with American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 


Issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denomi- 
nations—bound in a small, handy wallet — 
they cost only 75¢ for each $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 


Travel Department. 
“4 om 
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Many telephones connected this with other 
parts of the ship. There were subsidiary 
control rooms near the stern that would en- 
able navigation to continue even if the nay- 
igator’s cabin were lost, and the whole route 
was brilliantly lighted with electricity. 

We also found out the use of those little 
cars, or cabins, back of ours which hung 
from the underside of the ship. There 
were five of these; the first pair, one on 
each side, being set a little forward of amid- 
ships, another pair behind these, a fifth 
hanging down not far from the rudders; 
and all were equipped with 400-horse-power 
engines, attended by mechanics. From 
these little cars doors cut in the shell also 
led into the interior. 

After we had examined everything to our 
satisfaction, one of the ship’s officers asked 
me if I would like to try the cat’s walk. 

I gave him Steve Brodie’s old answer: 
“Tl try anything once.” 

And once, I found, was exactly enough, 
for the cat’s walk was this keelson, a nar- 
row beam no more than eight inches wide 
and extending from bow to stern for the full 
600 feet of the ship. On each side of it and 
between the ribs were large spaces covered 
with nothing but that delicate fabric. If 
| I made a misstep and got off that eight 
inches, why—well, I would break right 
through the fabric and go down, who knows 


| how many thousand feet! 


As I crawled along, clutching the loose 


| guy ropes which, for novices like me, railed 


| the cat’s walk, the possibilities were clearly 


brought home by the apertures in the fabric 


| through which one could look down on the 
| disappearing earth far below; and there 


| were many of these dizzying apertures. I was 


glad when I got back, and amazed to see the 
crew taking the same journey without 
touching the guy ropes or even looking 
where they were going. They hurried along 


| as carelessly as any young fellow racing 


over a dance floor to cut in on some girl of 
his choice. 

For half-hour periods we broadcast during 
the seven-hour flight, but the results were 
less successful than at other jobs. It wasn’t 
that the motion of the craft interfered. 
True, when we struck hot strata of air the 
helium would expand and the nose of the 
airship went up a trifle, and when we struck 
cold she would point down. But even then 
the officers would soon have her on an even 
keel. 

At all other times we were practically 
undisturbed, having so little sense of mo- 


| tion, though we were going fifty-two knots, 


or about sixty miles, an hour, that we could 
and did write many letters on the writing 
desk in the cabin. 

But. we had brought only a small outfit 
along, just a fifty-watt broadcasting trans- 


| mitter such as those used in the Army or on 


small vessels of the Navy, with a wave 
length of 425 meters; and only the towns 
over which we were passing heard anything 


| of our reports. 


Aerial Bloodhounds 


In my New York apartment I have on 
hand several receiving sets, all usually in 
pretty good order. Still, my wife, who al- 
ways listens in on these assignments, could 
get absolutely nothing, though the tele- 
phones near her kept ringing and messages 
came in from various towns on our route, 
from both friends and strangers, saying, ‘I 
have just seen the Los Angeles and heard 
your husband.”’ 

These places, by the way, gave us a mag- 
nificent reception as we floated above them, 
the sirens and whistles of all the factories 
sending up blasts to greet us, which we 
could catch, though afar off, while the fields 
were dotted with tiny specks far below us, 
indicating each town’s assembled popula- 
tion. 

On another such voyage, should we ever 
be fortunate enough to make one, we shall 
take a more elaborate equipment and widen 
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the range so that an audience besides the 
one immediately below can hear. 

Speaking of small outfits, it is often 
thought that amateur broadcasters occa- 
sion the regular broadcasting stations much 
trouble. Sometimes during our hours sparks 
come in—click, click, buzz, buzz—and it is 
ruinous to the formal program. But the 
equipment of the amateurs has improved 
in average very much of late, and such in- 
terference usually comes, at least here in the 
Kast, from the spark Morse-code outfits of 
the innumerable ships off the coast or out at 
sea: Then, too, because of the many en- 
tertainment stations on the air in the eve- 
ning, amateurs are forbidden to broadcast 
from eight until 10:30; and these restric- 
tions are usually observed. Whenever they 
are violated detection by the government 
inspectors is comparatively easy. Reports 
by mail or telephone come in from stations 
or owners of receiving sets who have experi- 
enced the most inconvenience; the arrows 
of the radio compass indicate the locality of 
the interference; and since in any given 
neighborhood there is usually but one ama- 
teur with a license, gradually the culprit is 
tracked down, warned, and, if the offense 
is continued, his license is revoked. 


Their Number is Legion 


The issuing of these licenses is also caus- 
ing the Department of Commerce, which 
supervises radio for the Government, much 
trouble. All. broadcasters, whether ama- 
teur or professional, should procure such 
licenses and be allotted a wave length. If 
two stations or a station and an amateur 
have the same wave length, or ones too 
nearly alike, they will be sure to conflict; 
and since the number of stations has in- 
creased rapidly, and the Government at 
Washington reserves a great many wave 
lengths for use at its own stations and for the 
merchant service, the number is almost ex- 
hausted. Even as I write, a certain station 
has appropriated another’s wave length, 
with much resulting confusion. This par- 
ticular trouble will of course be ironed out; 
but there are bound to be further entangle- 
ments as other stations and amateurs come 
into the field. And these will increase until 
the time when radio will be better organized 
and it is subjected to the process of con- 
solidation which has affected all other lines 
in turn. Then the number of stations will be 
materially reduced and many now working 
independently will be combined; and con- 
ditions will be better for operator and audi- 
ence and for everybody concerned. 

How great these numbers are may be 
judged from the fact that one New York 
daily listed on its radio page one evening 
recently the programs of no less than 
ninety broadcasting stations for its metro- 
politan readers; and this was an ordinary 
evening, when nothing of a festival or holi- 
day nature and- nothing of national im- 
portance was featured. As for the numbers 
that listen in, we compiled, after careful 
research last January, the following sig- 
nificant table: 


TERRITORY BECAIvING Spra 
Nowa VOrkag. fe,\.) 5.2. 5s ee 702,000 
BOStOn Sires. (a> ceo. a eet ee 380,000 
Philadelphia’ t's 21; 1cc¢esey (ea 265,000 
NWashin obras. oes si eee 166,000 
Buitaloc zy 2) 5%: 2h, Seka 125,000 
euctspurehia.. si.) (hee eee 208,000 
@leveland s,s. 4), “24. Ove 172,000 
Dettoibey 765. st 4) ee 224,000 
Cincinnati! |< a) Ra 187,000 
Chicago: seek. ote 354,000 
Geis Sh Ok 0 ie ae aaa ee 146,000 
IMInTeADOLS: =: ae: cet ly RN ae 73,000 
Davenports. os). aa ee 88,000 

3,090,000 


Nor is the whole of the United States 
covered by the 3,000,000. Experts esti- 
mate the number of sets in use in the United) 
States the first of the year at 5,200,000—an | 
impressive figure that does not stand still, |’ 
but is rendered more imposing each day, 


YOU'RE ON MAIR 
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J 
Multiply it by the integer that an, 
very conservatively consider as | 
audience of a loud-speaker and you 
that the newspapers are not so far 
when they guess at from 20,000. 
25,000,000 as the sum total of thos 
ing in at the big national events, _ 
There is one curious thing a 
figure and that is that this anno | 
not among that first 5,000,000, it 
puts one in the class of the cobbler: 
ilies or the baldheaded barbers y 
cheerfully recommend hair tonic, by 
ing the first two years of my broad 
experience we had at home not a sin 
ceiving set. | 

But there was a reason for the de 
seeming disloyalty to my profession 
wife, who has been of the utmost h 
everything I have undertaken, mac 
practice from my very first assign 
to listen in at all sorts of gathe 
This way she could study the reacti, 
the crowd to the way I handled even| 
report these to me with constructive 
cism. If we had had a set in the hous 
felt she would be tempted to sit at 
and not go out on these scouting e 
tions. 

Well I can remember the first acc 
she gave—that of the small boy 0; 
fourth floor of a Harlem flat who pl 
little horn on the window for the ben; 
the crowd below and in addition, with 
coal and paper, improvised a score hoa 
the windowpane; and then the rema 
the crowd outside a little store at Se 
Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street wh 
started my first game: “Aw, he’s rott 
and the more comforting “Listen to. 
bo; that guy knows baseball!” It 
such indorsements as the latter, whic) 
duly reported, that kept me at it in th 
ginning, when I was most discouraged 

Later the fans grew to know by nam 
announcers who talked to them each n 
and treated us much the same as the 
lowers of baseball do their pitchers, 
cheering us by mail or telephone and ¢ 
sionally panning us, as did that Pittsb 
rooter who wrote: “For the love of 
take McNamee out! My batteries 
valuable and I can get jokes from n 
papers.” 


That Old Pal of Mine 


Sometimes the intensity of their enth 
asm was both amusing and embarrass 
After the Los Angeles assignment, I 
riding back in the smoker when I heard 
radio fans discussing six and seven t 
sets, and then fall back on the announce 

“Who was it broadeast for WEAF 
night?” asked one, who seemed to defe 
the other’s vast store of information. 

“McNamee,” responded this mine of 
formation; “he’s good.” Mentally, 
thanked him for that, then cocked my e 
“An old pal of mine.” | 

“You know him?” said the fi 
“Where didya meet him?” 

“Oh, a lot of times and a lot of plac 
Had dinner with him last night.” 

“What does he look like?” : 

“Sort of light-haired ’n’ a big guy! 
Babe Ruth—and some swell dresser. | 

Now I happen to be dark and of medit 
height and my wife tells me I’m anythi 
but a Beau Brummell; besides, on t 
evening in question I had been so | 
that I had dined alone. So I thought off 
troducing myself, for the fun of the a 
but decided not to. I’d hate to embarré 
a man like that; besides, it was just | 
other little tribute to the almost univers 
interest in radio. ral 

In an earlier article I spoke of radio | 
terference in domestic troubles. se 
I was told a story of a fan who almost | 
a baseball championship. et 

It was in the Three-I League or one 
the Western outfits—exactly which I 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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Protecting the buyer against 


20-27 conventional mod 


undue depreciation 


HERE, in the headlines, is 

the secret of the sensational 
sales success of The NEW STUIZ 
with Safety Chassis. 


Thousands of these advanced au- 
tomobiles have been built and 


sold. It has established a real 


record for a car in its price class! 


The phenomenal demand for The 
NEW STUTZ has far exceeded 
even the most liberal expectations 
of its designers and builders and 
the Stutz factory problem con- 
tinues to be one of increased 
production. 


Naturally, the wise motorist wants 
to protect his investment by buy- 
ing the,automobile that is con- 
ceded in engineering circles to 
be the car of the future. 


By purchasing a NEW STUIZ, 


the buyer protects his investment 


against the more rapid depreci- 
ation of less advanced models. 


Inmjihe NEW STUIZ arey the 
most advanced features of Ameri- 
can and European automotive 
engineering. Improvements that 
we believe eventually will be 
adopted by other fine cars. 


Today these developments are 
confined either to The NEW 
STUTZ in America, or to the more 
expensive motor cars in Europe. 


The best time to order your NEW 
STUTZ is now, for, with thou- 
sands of motorists daily learning 
the rare roadability, driving-charm 
and exclusive safety features 
of The NEW STUTZ, a further 


oversold situation is imminent. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. Indianapolis 


2 


Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90 H. P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 


Six body styles, designed and 
constructed under the super- 
vision of Brewster of New 
York. All closed bodies auto- 
matically ventilated. 
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If you 


When you break 
a spring on your 
car, there’s just one 
best thing to do: 
Keep going until you get to 
a place where you can replace 
it with a Harvey Spring. Don’t 
take “the nearest thing;” insist 
that it shall be a ‘‘Harvey.” 


Then don’t worry about that 
one any more. 


There are two reasons for 
giving you this advice. One— 
We make and sell Harvey 
Springs; we know they’re good. 
T'wo—It’s good advice for you 
to follow. 


HARVEY SPRING & FORGING CO; 
Auto & Truck Springs, Bumpers, Drop Forgings 
DEPT. C RACINE, WISCONSIN 
New York, 11th Ave. & 47th St. 


San Francisco 
489 Golden Gate Ave. 


HARVEY 
Springs are 
Best for your 


att Rust kills Springs— 
Harvey Oilers kill rust 


“Springs and Their Care” [J 


erie Information on Oilers [J 
H “on Harvey Bumpers [J 
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at the moment remember—but the leading 
club at the time had an infield all of whom 
were very good singers, with a taste for 
close harmony. The Barber-Shop-Chord 
Infield, it was called, and their particular 
favorite was Sweet Adeline. How they did 
love to sing it—anywhere, in the hotels, 
on the sleepers, on the street corners; the 
minute one struck up the opening note, the 
others would take it up. 

One afternoon toward the close of the 
season they were playing the runner-up, 
the team representing a town in the same 
state; and between the two towns there 
was the hottest rivalry. 

In the eighth inning the team with the 
famous Barber-Shop-Chord Infield was 
leading, three to one. The other team was 
at bat, two were out and one man was on 
second. Whether he deliberately planned 
it or not I do not know, but one enthusiastic 
supporter of the home team had rigged up 
a receiving set with a loud-speaker in a 
box back of the right fielder. Just as the 
pitcher was winding up, the fan switched 
the set on; and as luck would have it, a 


| quartet in the studio was singing old- 


fashioned songs, among them Sweet Ade- 
line. As soon as the first baseman, who 
was the first tenor of the prize quartet, 
caught the familiar notes, he tuned up; 
the second baseman followed suit, the 
shortstop and third baseman likewise. 

It was very impressive, that singing, out 
there on the green diamond, in the setting 
sun and all; but meantime the batter hap- 
pened to connect with the ball. Now 
ordinarily the second baseman could have 
retrieved the liner rather easily, but his 
ear was cocked toward the loud-speaker as 
he struck the top note in a tenor’s most ap- 
proved manner, and the ball whizzed past 
him. The right fielder stopped the ball; 
but when he threw it over toward third, 
though that member of the quartet had, of 
course, stopped his yodeling, he was con- 
siderably off key and the ball continued on 
its way into the stands. Two runs came 
in, the pitcher blew up and away went the 
ball game. 

The Barber-Shop-Chord Infield sang no 
more that season. Not only did they fall 
out of harmony but the manager vowed 
that any time he heard anyone striking up 
or humming a song, jazz, hymn, funeral 
dirge or any music whatsoever, the singer 
would be fined twenty-five bucks. Further- 
more, at the end of the season he busted up 
the famous Barber-Shop-Chord Infield, 
selling one sweet singer to a neighboring 
team, the remainder to other rivals. He 
wasn’t going to take any more chances. 

We have been pretty well around the 
country in this little story; but before we 
close I’d like to take you for an hour into 
our studio—which, after all, is home— 
showing you as best we can how the mem- 
bers of the staff and the various devices 
do their work under the present improved 
conditions. 


Inside Stuff 


It is all like a stage—a stage, though, 
with many sets, and this is the picture, after 
the hour is on and the program under way: 

The offices where the various depart- 
ments do their work during the daylight 
hours are now dark and silent, and the 
great city below us, too, is still; but the re- 
ception room, studios and control rooms, 
which form now the main scene of action, 
are aglow with light and very much alive. 
Cheerful hostesses greet the arriving guests 
in the reception chamber, furnished with 
soft-shaded lamps, flowers in vases and the 


: | most comfortable of upholstered chairs and 


couches. Here you can sink back at your 
ease and watch the groups of artists of all 
sorts and kinds and races as they come in 
with their music, violin cases and what not, 
all bustling and chattering together. They 
seem to take possession of the entire room. 
A cellist puffs feverishly away at a cigarette 
as he paces up and down; a little taffy- 
haired Austrian ballet dancer, who is one 
of a troupe, and tonight must do a talking 
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single when she is fairly itching to dance, 
talks with her manager over last night’s 
house; and three little black-eyed maids, 
a singing trio from the same troupe, are 
peeling oranges and joshing the Harmony 
Boys. It’s all as good as or better than 
being backstage. 

Now the phone rings. ‘Won’t Mr. Wer- 
renrath sing Mandalay as an encore?” 
asks someone from Bay Ridge; it rings 
again—“ Danny Deever,” requests Nutley, 
New Jersey; and a third telephone call 
comes in from a couple who cannot afford 
to hire an orchestra and want us to play 
a wedding march. 

Of course all these wishes cannot be 
granted, but we do what we can. Whether 
“Werry” will be able to sing Danny Dee- 
ver, with his program all arranged, we do 
not know, but.we will convey the request 
to him; and as for the wedding march, we 
have no orchestra that could oblige this 
evening, but if the happy pair will put off 
their nuptials until Friday, we are sure it 
can be arranged. 

Meantime doors are continually opening 
from other rooms, admitting busy officials 
connected with the program department, 
all hurrying hither and thither. Also, since 
each room has its loud-speaker, ampli- 
fying concerts from hotels or theaters of the 
city, from everywhere come sweet sounds 
above the bustle and chatter. It all gives 
one the impression, somehow, not. of being 
on the outside looking in, but of being ac- 
tually within a great aviary. 


The Poetry of Broadcasting 


But from the two central studios no 
sounds come out. Looking in from the re- 
ception room through the glass doors, we 
can see them broadcasting—a string quar- 
tet in one; in the other seven lady harp- 
ists clad in white. The bows scrape back 
and forth, the white fingers of the ladies’ 
hands move gracefully over the golden 
strings; but you hear no accompanying 
music from those soundproof chambers. 
The reception-room loud-speaker is tem- 
porarily cut off; and the figures you are 
watching through the glass doors seem al- 
most uncanny, as do dancers in a room 
when you close your ears to shut out the 
music and watch the couples go through 
their motions, apparently unaccompanied. 

But before we pass through those glass 
doors to the microphones, let us first visit 
the control rooms. All the beauty and 
poetry are not in the studios; for the great 
control board, with its accompanying ap- 
paratus, must be itself considered a poem 
when one tries to visualize its intricacy, its 
mysterious powers and its unseen arms, 
which reach almost to the ends of the earth. 

It is a great blackboard of the size used 
by brokers for stock quotations, and is 
punched with innumerable little holes like 
an operator’s outfit at a central telephone 
station, and equipped with rubber plugs, 
amplifying boxes and a legion of little 
buttons and name plates, and dials with 
arrow indicators measuring the volume of 
outgoing sound. To the layman it all 
seems bewildering enough. 

And if one steps behind this control panel 
and sees the maze of tightly wrapped little 
insulated wires—there are millions of them, 
you would swear—it would seem impossible 
for each little wire to carry without conflict 
its burden of sound to its appointed destina- 
tion. 

Returning again to the front of the con- 
trol panel, you examine the rows of jacks, 
or little holes for the plugs, and see above 
each a tiny card bearing the name of a 
broadcasting station. When the plug is 
fitted in the jack it connects the station 
named on the card immediately above, by 
telephone wire, with one of the programs 
going on. 

And this program may either be con- 
ducted in one of the two central studios or 
at some theater, hotel, clubroom or con- 
cert hall. In the latter case the program is 
transmitted from the outside auditorium 
through the microphone, by wires through 
the building, cables under the city streets 


0 r 


and up again to our fourth floo » Th 
journeys through amplifying bo 
trolled by operators sitting at th 
panel and goes out again through } 
jack, cables underground and tm 

to some building in a distant sta) 
amplified again, goes up to the ; 
and is so launched out into the niot 
this process is being repeated Over ar 
again, for the uptown program rr 
studio programs are going out 
ously, one to this group of stati 

to a second group, and the th 
to still another combination. 

Meantime, not only are all these 
wires and cables busy, perfectly gj 
nized and under control, but man 
are connected with the microp 
smaller control panels inside, and ¢ 
speakers. There are also telephones: 
and in this same room telegraph oper 
are sending out and receiving messages o| 
other wires. One can visualize a little 
the intricacy, perhaps, by standing at 
control panel and looking through the gl] 
door into the studio. 

A singer faces you, singing into the mic 
phone. The sound goes through the mic 
phone, or transmitter, through the cont 
panel and amplifying boxes, plugs and ; 
and by cable up to our plant on W 
Street. It is then sent back by cable to t} 
loud-speaker to the right of the cont 
panel and above our heads. Listen to { 
loud-speaker and watch the lips of t 
singer in the next room. The motions of | 
lips and the tones from the loud-speak 
seem to synchronize perfectly, yet th 
have traveled several miles and haye go 
through many channels. It seems almc 
uncanny and ghostly again, watching hi 
there. 

And this is only one of an infinite num) 
of processes going on in the one room und 
the nose of the operator watching the arro 
of the dial, now softening the loud erashir 
of cymbals in a jazz orchestra, now brin; 
ing up that high and sweet but thin viol} 
tone. 

Is it any wonder then that we call _ 
a poem? The perfect teamwork of oper: 
tors, plant men, program makers, the ma 
tery of all that vast tangle and network « 
wires, the accuracy and synchronizatior 
the timing of programs to the split sec 
ond—it is all as much a poem as an 
ever written, and it gives one a new re 
spect for the achievements of man. 


Dolling Up for the Mike 


But meantime the programs are going or 
within the two studios, and we enter thi 
magic doors. The walls are still draped witl 
heavy hangings as they were on my firsi 
visit so long ago; but now we do not drape 
them solidly, for we have found that leay- 
ing spaces here and there between the cur- 
tains improves the result. The microphone, 
too, is no longer in a cage as it used to be, 
but hangs uncovered in an aluminum ming, 
the transmission that way, we haye dis- 
covered, being much clearer. ~ 

Everywhere, scattered around, you aT 
see an abundance of props, not only chairs, | 
lamps, band stands and the piano but a. 
curious assortment of timpani, xylo- 
phones, drums, harp cases and all sorts of 
percussion instruments owned by the band 
now performing, and others who have re- 
hearsed that day and who are to perform 
later in the evening. ua 

It is now two minutes to eight. There is 
a program going on in the other studio, as 
you can see if you look through the win- 
dows of the monitor’s booth, which is set, - 
like a little inclosed cabin, between the - 
studios. In our studio the seven lady — 
musicians have been rehearsing, with the © 
microphone, of course, cut off, and are now 
busy chattering or taking a last dab with the — 
powder puff—for women will be women | 
even before unseen audiences. The an- 
nouncer cuts short an argument between 
Roxy, the leader, and the soloist, who in- 
sists on playing Drigo’s Serenade when 
Roxy wants something else. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Sarks on roofs cause thousands 
fes annually, often wiping out 
«2 city areas. Protect your roof 
fire-safe asbestos—there is a 
hs-Manville Asbestos Roofing 
-yery type of building. 


inging down the curtain on a national waste 


UST as the Asbestos theatre curtain drops awallof safety with a permanence and economy that chal- 
protection between fire and its spread,soAsbestos _ lenges comparison with any other roofing. 


can protect the public against the spread of that scan- In developing Asbestos roofs for every type of 
dalous‘fire waste that each year is burning up ahalf —_ building Johns-Manville has been the leading factor 


| billion dollars’ worth of American property. for a quarter of a century. If you are roofing or re- 
| For the Asbestos roof combines indispensable fire roofing, write us for full information. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in all large cities. For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Cou Ltd., Toronto 
Through 
Asbestos 


..... something to remember until you have a 


JOHNS-MANVILLE. Asbestos Roof \ =, 


ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
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uickly-it gets right down 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


to the base of the beard 


and soaks it soft with moisture 


How thousands of tiny, 
moisture -laden bubbles 
penetrate deep down to 
the bottom of each hair, 
making it soft and pliable 
—teady for the razor. 


HEN you shave, does the 
razor pull and leave your 
face smarting and uncomfort- 
able? Do you have to “go over” 
certain spots again and again to 
remove the beard completely? 
Colgate chemists have found 
a scientific means to overcome 
this—a way to quicker, smoother 
shaving that keeps your face feeling 
clean and comfortable throughout 
the day. 

It is a unique shaving method— 
based upon the principle of softening 
the beard at the base with moisture. 
And remember water, not shaving 
cream, is the real softener of your 
beard. 

Colgate’s is shaving cream in con- 
centrated form, super water-absorbent 
—different in action and result from 
anything you have ever known before. 

In this lather, the bubbles are 
smaller, as the microscope shows; they 
hold more water and much less air; 
they give more pone of moisture 
contact with the beard. 

So that the moisture may soak 
tight into the beard, Colgate’s 


In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise Sz, 
Montreal 


ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an ordinary pared under identical 
shaving cream surround- 
ing single hair. Large 
dark spots are air—white 
areas are water. Note 
how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water 
against the beard. 


COLGATE LATHER 


Photomicrograph pre- 


conditions shows fine, 
closely knit texture of 
Colgate’s Rapid - Shave 
Cream lather. Note how 
the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 
against the beard. 


first emulsifies and removes the oil 
film that covers every hair. Then 
quickly thousands of clinging, mois- 
ture-laden bubbles penetrate deep 
down to the base of the beard—bring 
and hold an abundant supply of water 
in direct contact with the bottom of 
every hair. 

In this way the beard becomes 
properly softened right where the 
cutting takes place. “Razor pull” is 
entirely banished. 

In addition, Colgate lather lubri- 
cates the path of the razor—makes it 
glide across your face without catching 
or dragging. 

To learn what this new shaving 
method offers, send for a sample tube. 
Once you try Colgate’s, you’ll never 
go back to your former methods. 


TO 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 140-F1, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


© 1926, C. & Co, 


SOFTENS THE BEARD AT THE BASE 


Ju 219 
(Continued from Page 76) the simple lace collar, As the 4 
“Apple sauce!” he exclaims, and the an-_ it is both my duty and privilege t, 
nouncer calls, ‘Two minutes to go—quiet, her: and she remembers me, for a 
ladies, please!’ There is a final whisper, the honor to sing in a great hall on th 
then a hush, as he stands with his eyes program with her, 
alternately on his watch and the control That afternoon we had rehearse, 
panel, a little miniature of the great board showing her where to stand and how 
outside in the control room, the red, green the best tone effects; and she had 
and white lights of which show that a very jolly. What was it she had said 
program is going on in the other studio, yes—“You don’t scold enough,” 
“One minute to go!” he calls, and there meant it too; she wanted so mucho 
is absolute silence while he listens through right thing. vi 

his head set to the other studio. “Now he’s The big studio is now empty, 
signing off!’ he says, as he hears the an- going within, she warms up a little, 
nouncer in the other room rattling off “This the microphone silent. And she 
is station WEAF, PDQ,” and so on. “He beautiful voice this evening, too, but 
has signed off.” The minute hand hits nervous. | 
eight and the second hand sixty—he goes She shows it when at last she gs 
by the second, you see—“‘ Quiet! We’re on waiting before the microphone and j 
the air!” And he pulls the switch, throw- nounced to the world. For she cle) 
ing on his own microphone, and plunges her fist a little and roguishly shake 
into a description of the seven musicians, head when she thinks our praise of } 
who look properly thrilled. Then off goes the radio audience is a bit superlative 
his mike and he turns to the leader. And now she, too, is off, losing fo) 

“Hit ’em!” he exclaims, and pulls the time a little of her nervousness in ac 
little switch on the studio microphone be- And she is a picture, standing, not a) 
fore which they sit; the fourteen white does as the majestic Erda on the sta, 
arms flash; and out the melodious sounds the Metropolitan, but with arms aki 
travel, over the myriad wires and from the again she passes a hand swiftly over 
ends of all the antennz to your homes. forehead or touches her ‘hair as if 

The number is ended. Switch and switch thought it might be disarranged—al] | 
again—off goes the studio microphone, on _ signs of the strain she is undergoing, 
the announcer’s, the fourteen arms rest, 
as he tells about the next number. Then— 
“Stand by for your local announcer.” And 
once more his eyes are on his watch, while The number over, she looks to us m 
a dozen announcers in distant cities broad- tors for approval. She has sung all; 
cast to their local audiences their own par- the world, but this is an ordeal for 
ticular messages. Thirty seconds—they greater than any appearance at Co 
are through—they have to be through— Garden or the Metropolitan. | 
and switch again—‘“‘Let’s go, ladies!” One monitor’s face looks through 
And again the fourteen white arms Sweep pane of glass in the booth. He is m 
the golden strings. monstrative, and she says, like a little ; 

Now enter the monitor’s booth. It, too, “That man does not like me.” 
is soundproof; in it you areas snug as ina I appreciate what the feeling is, t 
cabin at sea. Through the loud-speaker longing for applause, or some respon 
comes the program from the next studio, to substitute, for not long ago, on one of 
which the monitors listen to see if all is concert tours, which I take sometimes 
going well. And now the other announcer tween broadcasting evenings, I sang i 
in the second studio is at work, cutting on hall where there was not a sound when | 
or off his switches, with his eye on his first numbers were over—only vague w] 
watch and the signal lights, pers. 

He is through calling off the alphabetical In the intermission the manager ca 
stations which he enumerates several times around. ‘Going great,” he said; bu 
through the hour. It is ten minutes to couldn’t believe him. Later he explait 
nine. Another feature is about to goon, it: “This is a religious community,” 
and silently another group of musicians told me, “and the rules of the sect for! 
steal in, lay their coats on chairs in the rear handclapping.” 
of the room and take out their instruments. I accepted the explanation, which, cv 
The announcer sees a cigar in the mouth ously enough, was true; but none the le 
of the new leader. Swiftly it is seized and it was difficult to do my best before tl 
confiscated, for no one must smoke in the silent audience. | 
studios. However, it is a dry smoke, and So, turning from the mike, “I'll killh 
the leader cannot conduct without it; if he doesn’t,” I said, referring to the u 
when the announcer’s back is turned here- demonstrative monitor; and to set her 
trieves it and quietly distributes the sheets ease, “for you sang beautifully, madan 
of music, smiling in triumph. It came out wonderfully.” | 

But the mike is on again, and she 
Swinging into the wild strains of the Erlkin | 
now bending forward eagerly to the micr 

And now the octet is through—switch phone in the more tender passages, or ste) 
again. The new band is announced, and ping back as she swells into a fortissim 
each performer gives a little grin as he again signaling, with frantic hand behit 
hears his amazing talents described over her, to the pianist to accelerate the temp' 
the microphone. There is a little skirl,and And magnificently does the noble voice nn 
they are off. The pianist rags on, and the out; she is no longer the kindly faced litt 
leader’s pencil—which he uses for a baton — mother, but the great diva compelling th 
marks the time, his fingers and eyebrows admiration of a world. 4 
twitching in amusing unison. The last note ends and the diva is lost 1 

Meantime the control man has not been the little mother once more, with kind 
idle, for not only is he watching the dials creases in the face and innumerable litt 
and working the amplifiers but he is listen- twinkling wrinkles. 
ing to the loud-speaker above his head, and But there are five minutes left of th 
also through his head phones to a plant hour; she smiles—no nervousness now- 
man uptown reporting conditions. and chooses for the encore the old, old Silen 

So on through the evening the studios Night, Holy Night, loveliest of all the melo 
and the reception rooms outside are filled dies that have come down through the ages 
with the arriving and departing groups; To a million homes and millions more | 
and, as on thestage of the world, when the _ listenersthesweet tones are floating throug! 
half gods go the gods arrive, the featured the night. Who of her audience ean fai 
singer of the evening comes on—a famous _ this evening at least to sink peacefully inte 
diva from the Metropolitan, a dear old lady slumber? 1 | 
whose name you would instantly recognize, She is through. The last note dies away. 
and who has been making the world hap- . The switches are off; the little signal ts 
pier for fifty singing years, i out. It is time to sign off— © 


| 
The Ordeal of Silence 


| 


Modesty in the Truly Great 


Like all the truly great, she is very un- night, all!” ‘ 
affected, and modestly clad in a brown (| Bulitor’s Note—‘This ds the lasmaamen 


street dress, the graying hair showing about gles by Mr. McNamee and Mr. Anderson. 
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low does 
_ your car 
fake the bumps? 


Like this? 


or like this ? 


eed Levelizers 
level the road as you go 


Please study the above diagram. The first line shows how your car 
jounces up and down when it strikes a bump without Levelizers— 
how it throws those in the rear off the seat. 


\4 
The second line shows how quickly and smoothly Levelizers flatten | 


out the rebound—without any sharp jerks—without the dizzy bobbing 
of your radiator cap. 


Made and 


Squash rebounds at the start— 


Levelizers do this at high speed or low, with either balloon tires or 
cords. And on smooth stretches, Levelizers allow free spring and tire 
action—there’s no feeling of stiffness or jerkiness. 


Levelizers require no adjusting or oiling, as they have no bearings to 
bind and squeak. Actuated by a heavy steel cable which does not 
stretch or fray. 


You are sure to like your car better with Levelizers—they make rid- 
ing luxuriously easy. Find out for yourself how wonderfully Levelizers 
work. If your dealer hasn’t them in stock as yet, please write to us 
direct for further information. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN CO., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


recommended by 
the makers of 
WEED CHAINS 
and 
WEED BUMPERS 


AP HE 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY, Inc 
in business 
for your safety 


WEED Levelizers 


— 
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| No Wonder 


She’s Proud of It! 


Ae ANY WOMAN would be proud to 


serve as attractive 


and appetizing a dish as ice cream served the Sealright 
Way—luscious, round slices that tempt the eye and lure 


the appetite! And so easy, simple, and neat to serve. 
spooning or handling. No wonder the Sealright Way 


eee 
<— Aw 


Hold container under 
cold water an instant 


: | 
IN | 
| 


Remove top, press bot- 


tomevenly withthumbs 


res ee 
jE al 


Then cut in attractive 


} round slices to suit. 


SEALRIGHT 


No messy 
is so popular 
in the country’s best homes! 


Only Sealright Liquid- Tight Paper Containers 
make it possible to serve ice cream the Sealright 
Way (Sce illustrations at left). Sealright Containers are 
a distinct improvement over any other paper con- 
tainer for ice cream, and all moist foods. Sealrights 
are practically air-tight. They keep the cold in and 
the warm air out. Ice Cream keeps firm longer, 
and looks and tastes better when served from a 
Sealright. And fortunately, most progressive mer- 
chants now use Sealright Containers. The name 
“Sealright” is stamped on the bottom of every 
genuine Sealright Container. Try your favorite ice 
cream today in a Sealright. Get it on your way 
home tonight or order it from your dealer ina Sealright. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. Dept.A6 _— Fulton, N. Y. 


Eat More Ice Cream! 


Liquid-Tight 


Paper Containers 


WE 


(Continued from Page 57) 


essential, we are going to ask everyone here 
tonight to please shut his or her eyes for 
about three minutes and let his or her 
past life pass in review before him or her, 
and ask silently “Is man or woman the 
weaker mentally?’’—secure in the belief 
that this brief pause for reflection will 
bring from your conscience just one 
answer, which is the right one if it’s the 
same as ours. 

We have studied the most profound au- 
thorities on the psychology of men and 
women today, and a careful analysis of 
those authorities leads us inescapably to 
find as follows: 


That Natural Complexion 


Woman, to appeal to Man, must— 
spend the best hours of her life applying 
first a good cleansing cream which will dis- 
lodge the dirt from the pores and stir up 
the natural oil, rubbing it off with a soft 
cloth, and then applying with the tips of 
the fingers El] Bunko Face Food, again 
rubbing lightly for two or three hours with 
a rotary motion about the eyes, corners of 
the nostrils and those telltale wrinkles 
around the mouth; polish briskly for about 
fifteen minutes with a damp cloth and 
apply to the whole surface No-Dent-O 
Enamel, finishing with a light dusting of 
Kerchoo, the face powder that comes in 


all the better colors. -And this is only part 
of it. Two hours a day should be sufficient 
to keep the nails from being too revolting 
to a man, although he is considered by 
these experts to be as sensitive to carelessly 
kept cuticle as he is to the condition of 
your gums, girls. The hair, too, is impor- 
tant, the appearance of a single gray one 
often causing a man to take back his ring, 
according to the best statistics. Hand- 
some and rising young Americans have 
been known to offer themselves to a woman 
solely because she uses the delicate and 
deliciously fragrant O-Phew-O, and to 
leave her flat because she said her feet hurt 
her or kept right on ordering chicken salad. 
But we see by your faces that you know 
these vital statistics as well as we do; so 
let us turn to the other side of the picture 
and find, by the same token, that: Man, to 
appeal to woman, must—read something 
good fifteen minutes a day. And one word 
more before we drop this subject once and 
for all. Is there any explanation, except 
the right one, for the fact that men alone 
are allowed to eat at banquets while women 
are isolated in the gallery to listen to the 
speeches? Thank you, that will be all, 
gentlemen. 

Point V, or politics, convinces us that 
any weakness women might previously 
have had along these lines—and, mind you, 
we're not taking back a word we’ve said in 


admitting this—is rapidly bein, 

by education. All over the 
are educating us in the prope 
vote—something that they 
matically to have acquired ¢ 
twenty-one. Daily before e 
by circulars, radio and noon: 

awfully attractive men with 
and strong faces, in tempora 
little stores, we are being ta 
for fine, clean, upstanding men 
sonally, we are just enough of 
rebel one of these days and vot 
dirty, down-sitting bum—but th 
here nor there. i 

What we see in all this 

a plot for men to pass the } 
politics as they have in other wa 
and if we don’t watch out we'll 
selves, as usual, doing all the 

intelligent work while they get 
So far, all we’ve got out of our v 
fun of telling our age twice 
some seeds. 

And this brings us to our « 
although how we ever got her 
only knows! When all is sa 
which we very much doubt e 
this subject, and it has been 
satisfaction of all parties that 
not the weaker sex—what does 
Exactly 0 in round figures. 
happy, contented women abou 
marry the very biggest bu 
men, have diamond wrist ws 
plenty of time to get their 
who are they? The strong, 
ones? Or the ones who don’t 
thing? Very well, then. And 
big idea. Let us vessels be we 
have the name, let’s make man 
game! Personally, we know we’ 
to go on playing much longer 
rules. 

Thus it is that when the D 
gress convenes it will be gree 
bill—presented through what is. 
Washington the proper chann 
laughing emphasis on the adjec 
will read as follows: 


Whereas, therefore, in as mue 
resolved, to wit, that the President 
United States shall this day 
affix his seal and appoint a co r 
consist of three Republicans, thr 
crats and the new senator from 
to drown all girl babies who 
naturally curly blond hair and 
that fill easily with tears. ; 

May heaven help man when they 
full of really weak women—t 
only kind he never could man 
hurrah for our side! 


i 


DRAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN 


Polite Mr. Sniphkins —“‘ Here, Madam, Take My Seat” 


A CHALLENGE 


We'll make alittle wager 
with you that if you try 
one tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, you’Ilcome 
back for more. 


LARGE TUBE-—25 CENTS 


So that’s it! 


LL of a sudden it 


dawned on him. 


For a long time he had 
felt that things were being 


said about him behind his 
back. 

Now—he had _ actually 
overheard it. 


And said by men whom 
he had regarded as his best 
friends in the business! 


Maybe they were right— 
he didn’t know. But at 
least he would find out and 
apply the right remedy. 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell ‘you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately —halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 
Moreover, in using Listerine 
to combat halitosis, you are 
quite sure to avoid sore throat 
and those more serious illnesses 
that start with throat infections. 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 


This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 114 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Laméert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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KOKO 


BAMBOO POLE 


You know what you 
can do with a bamboo 
fishing pole. Bend it al- 
most double, and it 
won’t break. Balancea 
20-foot pole on your lit- 
tle finger—it weighs al- 
most nothing. Dip it in 
theriver—water will not 
soak into it. Now we 
have madesummer hats 
out of fine thin strips of 
bamboo bark. 


Amazing New Kind of Hats 
Wonderful, Cool Comfort 


ONLY 75c to $1,00! 


These hats weigh almost nothing. Their lightness 
will amaze you. They have the beautiful texture 
and soft flexibility of fine panama—so easy on your 
head you hardly know you’re wearing them. Tough— 
can be rolled up to fit pocket without crushing or 
osing their shape. Rain proof—wash them when 
dirty—they last years. Each hat equipped with a 
patented buckle on the hatband makes head size 
Oose or snug instantly. Always comfortable, always 
ight, always cool. 

Choose one of the hats described below. They are 
priced at only 75c to $1.00—both amazing bargains. 


THE KOKO-KOOLSTER 
For Sports Wear 


The practical outdoor hat for golf, tennis, fishing, 
boating, camping and beach wear, etc. Flexible 
brim shades eyes, but cannot blow down and shut 
off vision. Gay sports colored band; bound edges; 
popular shape. Rolls up to fit pocket. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct on approval. 
Simply mail the coupon. 


THE KOKO-KOOLER 
For Outdoor Wear 


The ideal hat for the country 
man who has to be out in the sun, 
brim. Almost as light as a bandana 
Rain proof. Neat lock-stitched 
See your dealer, Get the coolest 
hatcomfort you haveever known. 


gentleman or any 
Broad shady 
handkerchief, 


edges can’t ravel, 


Uf yaar dedleeeaa? i. DEALERS: 
your dealer can tsupply youor- | Oraer one Gases 
der direct on approval. Send no each on ap 
r j r j Pproval, ey se 
money. Simply mail the coupon, on aight. Get 
Mexican American Hat Co. fea Renee na 
Dept. G-43 a not satisfied. 
18thandLocustSt., St. Louis,Mo. Write jon wire: 
SRR Beara ee ae 1 


| 
| 
| 
money, | 


KOOLSTER 
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OUR BEST CUSTOMER : 


effected. Last year, 1925, our exports to 
Great Britain were $1,032,000,000 and our 
imports were $412,000,000. We sent to 
Great Britain $304,000,000 of unmanufac- 
tured cotton; more than $100,000,000 of 
pork and lard; and $38,000,000 of wheat, 
besides the large quantities which went 
through Canada. Our imports from Italy 
amounted to $102,204,930, while our ex- 
ports were $205,149,578, of which more 
than $91,000,000 was unmanufactured cot- 
ton and over $27,000,000 was wheat and 
flour. 

In the case of Germany the figures are 
also illuminating. In 1923 Germany took 
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from us $150,000,000 of cotton. With 
the adoption of the Dawes Plan in the 
latter part of 1924, and the establish- 
ment of a proper financial system, our 
shipments of cotton to Germany in- 
creased in that year to $223,000,000, and 
in 1925 to $246,000,000. It is easy to 
see from figures such as these that the 
United States, and its farmers in par- 
ticular, have a very real interest in the 
stabilization of Europe. 


Sense, Not Sentiment 


Most of the countries in Europe are 
making determined efforts to get their 
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the world. They accentuate the difficulties 
of reconstruction, and reconstruction is 
always a long, hard struggle. War, on 
the other hand, is a supreme effort,in which 
the individual subordinates everything 
to. winning the war. But with peace, 
this union of all in a common cause disap- 
pears. Selfishness and controversy again 
arise, shattering the illusion of national 
unity and making more difficult the prob- 
lem of reconstruction. 

It is for these reasons that a nation’s 
effort to win the peace seems so much less 
effective than its effort to win the war. But 
we are making progress steadily, if slowly; 
and in America we can 
feel that the nation has 
passed safely through the 
period of postwar recon- 
struction and is in a posi- 
tion now to tackle the 
other problems which are 
ahead of us. 

There is, of course, a 
moral obligation to help 
other nations, as far as we 
can, in getting back on 
a peacetime basis. The 
United States has not 
been and is not insensible 
to this duty. But in the 
end we shall be of most 
help if our financial poli- 
cies toward Europe are 
backed not by sentiment 
but by sense, and if those 
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finances on a sound basis. The burden 

of taxation there is very heavy, and has 
been greatly increased since the war. 
Even the smallest incomes are taxed at 
rates which would seem excessive in this 
country. In Italy, for instance, more than 
99 per cent of the revenues from income 
taxes would be lost if exemptions were al- 
lowed such as are provided in our 1926 Rey- 
enue Act. In Italy a married man with an 
income as small as forty dollars a year, and 
in some cases as low as sixteen dollars a 
year, is taxed; in Belgium the exemption 
begins at $225; in France at $650; in Great 
Britain at $1125; andin the United States 
at $3500. In this country a married man 
with an income of $4000 a year pays $5.63 
tax. In Great Britain he pays $382.50; in 
Belgium, $413.25; in France, $569.40; and 
in Italy, $812.18. 

Such taxes are the inevitable aftermath 
ofwar. Theyare part of the price which not 
only this generation but future generations 
must pay in liquidating the cost of that great 
struggle which for four years devastated 
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policies are directed not toward amelio- 
rating merely present hardships but toward 
laying the foundation for a prosperity that 
will be permanent. 


Let Someome Else Do It 


pees six months ago, the company 
with which I had been employed since 
leaving the university merged with another 
concern. The man under whom I had 
gained my experience had died, and it was 
quite natural that the new head should pre- 
fer his own lieutenants. I was told my 
services would no longer be required. 
Now a man who has worked at one job 
for ten years and who has never had an- 
other can scarcely be expected to qualify as 
an expert job hunter. It’s your restless one, 
who flits from position to position as a bee 


Within a week I had beer 
named to a job which both 
in pay and in opportunity 
was superior to my old 
one. Should I be in my 
present position if I had been unable to find 
a person to vouch for my capabilities or 
willing to make them appear desirable? 
One of my friends tried this method with 
similar results. When my friend had been. 
working in the much-wanted position for 
some time he asked the personnel manager 
why he had been unable to get the job on 
his own representations. ee | 
“Because we couldn’t make up our minds | 
as to your fitness,” he explained. “We had 
a great number of applicants, four or five of 
whom could presumably fill the job equally | 
well. But when Mr. Blank wrote that let- 
ter telling how good he believed you were, 
we didn’t look any further.” A 
This incident fully convinced me tha 
hen it comes to hunting for the better kind | 
of position, it’s oftentimes wise to let some- | 
one else do it. —J. Leroy MILLER. 


+g sensation in his eyes and nose. 
¢lers and clerks behind the partition 
arated them from the public part 
eank seemed to be choking and sneez- 
running about in the greatest con- 
» At the rear of the public section 
h bank Steve caught a glimpse of 
yo in the blue suit taking something 
.s little satchel. Steve recognized at 
nat it was. It was a gas mask, simi- 
91e ones he had known in the Army. 
sarting in his eyes increased and he 
4 the door and up the street, coughing 
wy and with tears running down his 
( 


igt behind him were the other custom- 
») had been in the bank, and several 
uitellers. All of them were coughing 
e)king, and one of the tellers started 
sit in a hoarse voice, “Help! Help! 
y> robbing the bank! They’re rob- 
4e bank, and they’re using gas!” 
uireds of people began to gather in 
2n. The policeman with the freckled 
yi to a green box on a post at the cor- 
ail talked hurriedly and excitedly into 
chone. He then pulled out an auto- 
pistol and advanced cautiously to- 
jie door of the bank. But before he 
n rer than fifteen or twenty yards, he 
id, put his hand over his face and 
yack. 
h crowd grew larger and gradually 
xin until the people in front began to 
lhe gas. At once they began to shout 
vgs: “Look out for the poison gas!” 
; 'y was taken up by others in the rear 
‘wild scramble to get away began. 
eckle-faced policeman had taken a 
tin behind a parked automobile and 
limly waiting, his automatic in his 
jind his eye on the door of the bank. 
e had retreated northward along the 
shat formed the western boundary of 
gen, and now found himself one of a 
yof excited citizens gathered in front 
o2s’ Hardware Store, which stood at 
rrthwest corner of the green, where 
Tst Road came in. Steve wiped his 
ith his handkerchief and found that 
siarting sensation was almost gone. 
4s was evidently tear gas, which is vio- 
hirritating but lacks the permanently 
rus effect of mustard and phosgene. 
tre was a sudden terrific roar, as from 
4lane motor, and someone shouted, 
tank is starting!’’ Steve looked up 
ew the tank move slowly from its posi- 
‘nd turn clumsily into the street. 
us of blue smoke came out of the ex- 
s and above the roar of the motor he 
hear the clanking of the steel track 
on the pavement. Slowly and pon- 
nly the great machine ran up on the 
vlk and’ stopped directly in front of 
‘mk door, facing north toward the 
darestore. One of the steel shutters in 
{vas opened a few inches and three or 
‘ttle round objects were thrown out. 
: iceman behind the automobile fired 
riots from his automatic as the iron 
tirsslammed shut. The little round ob- 
sxploded and threw out dense clouds 
y.te smoke so thick that the tank and 
vole west end of the green were com- 
7 concealed from view. 
Soke bombs!” said somebody in the 
W. Then there came a strong whiff of 
,nd Steve and the rest of the people 
him retreated around the corner. Evi- 
it: the bombs had contained gas as well 
mke. Far at the other end of the green 
veould see other groups of people beat- 
‘disorderly retreat before the smoke 
las. The street traffic was in a tangle 
| om all directions came sounds of con- 
“shouts. Then came the sound of a 
mand a bell, and an automobile patrol 
3. arrived with the chief of police and 
12 uniformed men. The wagon stopped 
H corner where Steve was standing and 
eckle-faced policeman ran up to re- 
Steve and a number of other men 
ed around to listen. 
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‘‘What’s all this?’’ asked the chief. 

“They’re robbing the bank,” replied the 
freckle-faced policeman. His voice was 
husky and he wasrubbing his smarting eyes. 

“Who’s robbing the bank?” asked the 
chief. 

“Them guys that was fixing the tahk. 
I bet that letter from the War Department 
was a forgery.” 

‘‘Never mind about that,”’ said the chief 
impatiently. ‘Just what have they done?” 

‘One of them must have sneaked in and 
set off some gas bombs in the bank,”’ said 
the policeman. 

“That’s right,” said a man in the crowd. 
“T’m one of the tellers. I was in there, and 
a couple of minutes ago there came a lot of 
explosions all of a sudden, and the whole 
place was full of gas. Iran out as fast as I 
could, and so did all the rest of us, I guess. 
Didn’t have time to shut the vault or any- 
thing.” 

The teller coughed and wiped his eyes 
with his handkerchief. 

“Allright,” said the chief sharply, “what 
happened next?” 

“‘Then,’’ continued the freckle-faced po- 
liceman, ‘“‘they ran the tank up there on the 
sidewalk and threw out a lot of smoke and 
gas bombs. I shot at them several times, 
but it was nouseatall. Bullets are no good 
against that armor. They all must have gas 
masks, and they are probably loading the 
tank with all the dough in the place.” 

“How much is there in there?”’ 

“There are lots of negotiable securities,” 
said the teller, “‘besides several hundred 
thousand dollars. We have to carry a lot of 
cash for the weekly pay days in the mills.” 

The chief looked around the corner. 
Steve and several others also took a look. 
The area in front of the bank was still 
covered with an immense mass of dense 
white smoke and the smell of gas was strong. 
The far end of the green was filled with 
excited citizens who wanted to see what was 
going on but were afraid to come very close. 

The chief spoke to one of the patrolmen. 
“You go to the City Hall,’”’ he said. ‘Tell 
Mayor Harrison I advise him to call up the 
governor and get one infantry company and 
one battery of the National Guard here as 
fast as possible. Tell them to bring gas 
masks.” 

He turned back to the rapidly increasing 
group of men behind him. 

“‘Any of you men that want to volunteer 
your services,’ he said, ‘‘come into the 
hardware store. All others stay out.” 

He walked in the door on the Post Road 
side of the store, followed by the policemen 
and a couple of dozen citizens, including 
Steve. The chief spoke to the hardware 
man, who immediately turned over to him 
eleven shotguns and eighteen sporting rifles, 
which he said comprised the entire stock of 
the store. These, together with ammuni- 
tion, were immediately issued to the police- 
men and citizens. Steve stepped:forward 
for a gun, but there were not enough to go 
round, and he was left out. 

As soon as the arms had been distributed 
the chief quickly divided the men into four 
parties, each in charge of a policeman. 

‘“‘This is the idea,’ he explained, talking 
very rapidly: “Just now those damn ban- 
dits have the upper hand. We can’t go into 
the bank—we can’t go near it, even, on ac- 
count of the gas. Probably they are put- 
ting the bank’s money into the tank now, 
and before long they’ll drive away. We 
can’t hurt them as long as they’re in the 
tank, and I doubt if we can stop them from 
going anywhere they want. But we’ll get 
them inthe end. A tank like that can make 
only about two miles an hour, so all we have 
to do is to follow them, and get them when- 
ever they try to leave it. 

“You”’—he turned to the policeman in 
charge of the first group—‘‘will be the ad- 
vance guard. You will keep your party at a 
safe distance ahead of the tank. If it turns 
a corner, you will have to circle around and 
get ahead of it again. 
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““You’’—he turned to the two policemen 
in charge of the second and third groups— 
“will be right and left flank guards. As long 
as the tank is in the city you will move 
along the streets parallel to the one on 
which it is traveling. You will keep abreast 
of it at all times and watch carefully in case 
they try to abandon it and get away with 
the swag through back alleys, back yards, 
over roofs or through houses. 

“‘T will take the rest of you as rear guard. 
And remember, don’t try to shoot at the 
tank. Don’t get too near it; but Keep it 
surrounded and if any of the men try to get 
out, shoot ’em. If you need automobiles, 
don’t hesitate to commandeer them. And 
turn back all traffic; keep the streets clear. 

“All right. Advance guard, take station 
out front here in the Post Road. Left 
flank guard, in the alley behind the bank, 
and make sure they don’t escape the back 
way. Right flank, across the green. Rear 
guard, come with me. Let’s go!” 

He strode out of the door, followed by 
his armed escort. Steve and the hardware 
man were left alone in the store. 

“That tank seems headed in this direc- 
tion,’’ said the hardware man. “I have 
dynamite here. I’m not supposed to keep 
it in town, but I have it, and I believe it’s 
a lucky thing. How about putting a box of 
it out in the street and exploding it as the 
tank goes over? If we could blow off one 
of the tracks, the thing would be helpless, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Steve nodded and followed the hardware 
man to the back room of the store. They 
loosened a board on top of a box of dyna- 
mite, fastened a detonator to a couple of 
lengths of wire and stuck it in the box. 
Then they carried the box to the front of 
the store, and holding their breaths on ac- 
count of the gas, dashed out and deposited 
it in the middle of the street, with the wires 
trailing back into the store. Running back, 
they connected the wires,to a battery box 
with a switch on top and sat down to wait. 


After five minutes, which seemed like five | 
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hours, they heard the motor of the tank 
beginning to roar. The hardware man 
peeked out. ‘‘Here they come!”’ he said. 

He and Steve retreated to the rear of the 
store, taking a position from which they 
could look out through the plate-glass win- 
dows and see the box of dynamite. 

The clanking of the track shoes on the 
hard pavement became distinctly audible, 
the roar of the motor grew louder and 
louder, and finally the front end of the tank 
came into view. But suddenly it stopped 
about ten yards away from the little box. 
Steve noticed a slight movement in the 
muzzle of the machine gun which protruded 
from the front. Slowly the muzzle was 
lowered until it pointed directly at the box. 
There was a sharp putt-putt-putt followed 
by a terrific explosion and the sound of 
falling glass. The bandits had exploded 
the dynamite at a safe distance from them- 
selves, and the only damage done was the 
breaking of several dozen windows, includ- 
ing, of course, the big plate-glass front of 
the hardware store. 

The tank resumed its march, clanking on 
past the store, turning left onto the Post 
Road and continuing toward the west, com- 
pletely wrecking a couple of parked auto- 
mobiles that happened to be in its way. A 
hundred yards behind came the chief of 
police and his rear-guard party in the patrol 
wagon. Behind the chief was a disorgan- 
ized mob of sight-seers, too timid to ad- 
vance very close but too curious to stay 
away. From dozens of windows excited 
spectators looked down at the show. 

Steve left the hardware man inspecting 
the broken windows and ran across the 
park and through the streets beyond to the 
City Garage, where he proceeded to crank 
up the tractor which he operated for the 
city. 

This tractor, as has been stated, was an 
old ten-ton artillery model. It was a power- 
ful machine, designed to pull heavy guns; 
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and instead of wheels, it ran on two steel 
tracks similar to those used on the tank. 
As it had been intended for wartime use, 
the motor and radiator were protected by a 
large hood of three-eighths-inch nickel- 
steel armor plate, sufficient to stop rifle 
bullets, machine-gun bullets and shell frag- 
ments. This armor was intended to protect 
the vital parts of the machine when parked 
at the front. As artillery is not expected to 
move while under fire, there was no armor 
for the driver. However, by crouching low 
in his seat he was protected by the large 
hood against any fire coming from directly 
in front. 

Steve drove the machine out of the 
garage, turned west and proceeded along 
the Post Road in high gear at his maximum 
speed of about five miles an hour. This was 
not fast, of course, but it would be enough 
to overhaul the clumsy two-mile-an-hour 
tank. As he passed-along the north side of 
the green, Steve could see hundreds of 
sight-seers gathered about the front of the 
bank. Apparently the gas had by this time 
been largely dissipated by a gentle breeze 
which had just begun to spring up. Steve 
continued along the Post Road, following 
the direction which the tank had taken. 
The streets were filled with little groups of 
excited people discussing the robbery. Some 
of these shouted at Steve, but he paid no 
attention. In the outskirts of the town, 
about a mile from the green, he came upon 
the chief in his patrol wagon, waiting just 
behind a place where the road passed over a 
small ridge. The chief held up his hand, 
Steve stopped and the chief came over. 

“What's the idea?” asked the chief. 

Steve pointed to the hood in front of him. 
“Armor,” he said. 

The chief looked at the tractor with in- 
terest and came to a quick decision. He 
stepped over to the patrol wagon, took a 
repeating rifle from one of the men in the 
party and came back, accompanied by the 
freckle-faced policeman who had been in 
front of the bank when the robbery started. 

“Take this,” he said, handing Steve the 
rifle. ‘‘They’ve.shifted their machine gun 
to the rear of the tank, so we haven’t been 
able to follow very close. But with that 
armor you can do better. This man will go 
with you. Keep as near as you can, but 
don’t get hurt. If they try to unload any- 
where, fire at them from behind your armor 
and delay them until we can get into posi- 
tion to fire on them too. All right, go on 
and good luck to you.” 

The freckle-faced policeman, who car- 
ried a rifle of his own, climbed onto the 
seat and Steve started forward. As they 
went over the crest Steve saw the tank 
rolling along slowly and heavily about half 
a mile ahead. He bent his head low over 
the handle bars, but there was no fire from 
ahead. Evidently the bandits did not have 
unlimited quantities of ammunition and 
did not care to waste it on anything so far 
away. Steve held his speed at five miles an 
hour and gradually closed in to a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile. The machine 
gun on the tank opened up and there was 
a loud clang as a bullet struck the armor in 
front of the radiator. Steve at once put the 
tractor in low gear, the tank drew away a 
trifle and the machine-gun fire ceased. 

Apparently the chief’s orders to turn 
back traffic had been well carried out. The 
Post Road, usually crowded with cars, was 
now deserted except for the tank, the trac- 
tor and one lone automobile far ahead, 
which Steve took to be the advance guard, 
as the chief called it. To the right and left 
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Steve caught occasional glimpses of men 
running along and hiding behind every 
house or tree or bush that would give cover. 
These apparently were the flank guards. 
Certainly the chief had his prey nicely sur- 
rounded, but the ring of men that was doing 
the surrounding was so widespread and the 
gaps were so large that it was doubtful 
whether it would prove effective, especially 
if night should come on before the chase 
ended. 

After about a half hour the tank turned 
left off the Post Road onto a small side road 
which led due south a mile and a half to 
Cleveland Point, on Long Island Sound. 
As the tank proceeded down this road the 
machine gun was gradually brought more 
and more into a position where it could de- 
liver a flank fire at the two men on the 
seat of the tractor. Steve therefore swung 
his machine part way around to the left and 
stopped with the armored hood between 
him and the bandits. As he waited he saw 
the distant advance guard abandon their 
car and start running across country to 
regain their position in front of the line of 
march. As soon as the tank had crossed the 
first little rise in the ground and was out of 
sight, Steve continued. 

In about half an hour they reached the 
shore just to the east of Cleveland Point, 
a slightly elevated neck of land which ex- 
tended a half mile or so out into the Sound. 
The road followed the shore out the eastern 
side of the point and back on the western 
side. 

The tank rolled along out to the extreme 
end of the point and stopped. Steve closed 
in to about three hundred yards and also 
stopped. The road at this point was very 
narrow and was hemmed in on the left by 
the water and on the right by a steep bank 
about twenty feet high. 

Steve took a cautious look at the tank 
ahead. On one side of it, at the top of the 
bank, a small clump of bushes waved gently 
in the wind. On the other side, at the edge 
of the water, was a small landing stage. 

“Look!” said the freckle-faced police- 
man suddenly. He pointed out over the 
blue water of the Sound, and Steve saw a 
powerful motorboat coming in at high 
speed. As the boat approached the landing 
stage the policeman fired at it over the 
top of the hood. At once the machine gun 
on the tank replied. For perhaps thirty 
seconds the bullets rattled on the armor, and 
in the lull that followed Steve could hear a 
gentle dripping sound. The front armor 
had been penetrated and the water was 
running out of the radiator. Steve put his 
hat on the muzzle of his gun and lifted it an 
inch or so above the hood—where it was 
promptly shot to pieces. Steve and his com- 
panion were covered so completely that it 
was impossible to do anything. It was evi- 
dent that they would have to change their 
plan of action if they wanted to prevent 
the transfer of the money to the motorboat. 

Steve put the gears in reverse and backed 
away several hundred yards until a bend 
in the road brought the bank between him 
and the bandits. 

“Tl go back and get orders from the 
chief,’’ said the policeman. He jumped out 
and trotted back along the road. 

Steve looked around. The bank at the 
place he had stopped had a slope of about 
forty-five degrees—too steep for an auto- 
mobile but not for an artillery tractor. He 
shifted into low, swung around, opened the 
throttle wide and went roaring up onto the 
little grassy plateau which formed the center 
of the point. Onceon top, he went into high 
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and headed directly for the clump oj 
which marked the position of the ¢ 
But before he had got well under: 
was greeted by the familiar pui 
putt and bullets were once more ¢] 
against the armored hood. A mach 
had been established in the little | 
of bushes; Steve had seen the fla 
before he ducked his head to saf 
hind the hood. | 
He put his hand on the clutch i 
stop; then suddenly changed his mi 
pulled open the throttle as wide as it 
go. As he advanced, the rattle of 
on the armor almost deafened him 
water in the radiator was now com 
gone. The motor was getting hot and 
ning to knock and slow down. But it 
stop. Slowly and steadily the old | 
rolled along right up to the little ch 
bushes at the edge of the bank. 
Just before it got there Steve grab) 
rifle and jumped. As he did go he. 
brief glimpse of a machine gun and 
being crushed under one of the track 
a man darting sidewise out of the pD 
the tractor and disappearing dow 
bank. Steve rolled over two or three 
in the grass and then sat up at the 
edge of the bank, just in time to si 
tractor go over. The bank here was 4. 
straight up and down, so that the t 
shot out completely clear of it. For; 
moment it seemed to hang suspend 
the air; then it landed with a terrific 
on the farther edge of the tank, s 
rolled over and dropped into the y 
crushing the motorboat and the la 
stage as it went. 3 
There were two men on the 
two more in the boat. Steve sa 
to safety just in time. In front 
the man who had operated # 
was limping about in an exci 
left-hand track of the tank had 
in two where the tractor hit 
ends had slid off the supporti 
the ground. There were no mo 
guns in evidence; apparently 
had crushed the only one the b 
Suddenly Steve realized th 
holding his automatic rifle. L 
the grass, he pointed it over 
commanded the man in front 
to hold up his hands. The 
Two more men crawled out of # 
tank. The four men who had 
the Sound clambered out one 
they all meekly stood in fron 
with their hands in the air— 
chanics in overalls who had 
the man in the blue suit and 
had manned the motorboat—s 
Ten minutes later the chief of po 
peared, advancing cautiously with 81) 
detachment of police and recently arti’ 
National Guardsmen. Steve becko 
them to come on and pointed silently 
the seven bandits. The chief advan 
took them in charge and then tur 
around to congratulate Steve. But St 
had slipped away and was on his way b 
to town for supper. and 
The stolen money was recovered inti 
The city bought a new tractor for Stevé 
drive. And two weeks later when the pri 
dent of the bank, at a monster mass me 
ing, gave him a large silver loving ] 
engraved with the words “ Millport’s Her 
Steve made the first and only public ' 
dress of his career. 
“Hero—applesauce!” hesaid. “Icould 
let them guys rob that bank. Ihad tend 
lars in’ there.” 
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He held himself aloof from them, watch- 
ing Newbert, alert against any possible at- 
tack; and the dog now was at his feet, 
down at charge, hind legs gathered under 
it ready for a spring. Newbert put a log 
upon the fire, on the dying embers, and the 
log broke into flame. He looked at Nell and 
he saw that she was pale and shuddering, 
and he made her sit down in a chair where 
her face was shadowed. Molly, at this, also 
sat down; and after a moment Newbert 
imitated them, so that only Vinik himself 
was left standing. 

He seemed reassured at this; and, sur- 
prisingly, he smiled; smiled in the polite 
fashion of a cultivated man. 

“You must have understood,” he said, 
addressing Molly—‘“ you must have under- 
stood that it was not chance which directed 
me to this island; that I knew to whom it 
belonged. I did not intend to intrude upon 
you at this hour.’’ She made no reply, un- 
able to dissemble. 

“Tt is thus,’”’ he said, with a gesture of 
his hands, spreading them before him as 
though he would elucidate. “It is thus,’’ he 
explained. “I am an old friend of Madame 
Capello.” His eyes were for an instant 
glassy. “A very old friend,’’ he repeated, 

and the dog growled rumblingly. 

“She has confided in me,” he continued, 
and Marco seemed reassured. ‘“‘She showed 
me once a jewel which she had, and I 
sought to purchase it from her. She said 
then that she would never sell it; but: I 
came this evening to see her, to persuade 
her if I could, and she had sold it to Mr. 
Main.” 

His eyes were on Molly, and she nodded, 
her color fading faintly. “ Yes,’”’ she agreed. 

He fumbled in his pocket. “She had still 
his check,” he told her, almost eagerly now, 
his words coming more swiftly. “See?” 
He produced it. “It has been wetted,”’ he 
confessed. “But I have it here. I have 
bought it from her, you understand. And 
I wish to buy this jewel from Mr. Main. I 
will give him back his check and another 
for the same amount. That will satisfy him, 
no doubt?” His tone was appealing, eager, 
full of a curious hunger. 

“You mean the emerald,’”’ Molly said 
gently. She found herself curiously unable 
to be afraid of this man, this madman, this 
maniac with a woman’s life staining there 
his sleeve. He was so wistful a figure, so 
eager, sO appealing, and there were upon 
him such marks of the torment he endured. 
His lips twisted as though with a paroxysm. 

‘The jewel Mr. Main bought from her,” 
he conceded. 

Newbert relieved her of replying. ‘‘Mr. 
Main ought to be here in the morning,” he 
suggested. ‘I expect he’ll be glad to make 
a profit on the stone.”’ 

Vinik shook his head sharply, so that it 
moved like a hammer striking upon stone. 

“But I am in haste,” he cried—“in great 
haste. I wish to conclude this and be away 
at once—away.” 

Molly said, with a little smile, ‘‘ My hus- 
band loves a bargain. You had better not 
let him see how eager you are to have the 
stone. Are youa dealer? Do you want to 
sell it again?” 

He hesitated, biting at his lips; and then 
he spoke swiftly, the words rushing as 
water rushes over the lip of a tilted pail. 

“T was a dealer, a jewel smith,” he said, 
his voice low and trembling. ‘This stone— 
it was in my hands, and then it vanished, 

and the blame fell upon me, and my honor 
was gone, and my liberty.”” His hands at 
his sides twitched and jerked; his eyes 
looked beyond them. “Years!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Year upon year! And torment 
upon torment! Racked and wrecked! My 
honor and my life gone—so!” 

The last word was sharp; he was still; 
his voice like a cry ceased as abruptly as 
the water ceases to flow when the pail is set 
upright again. Yet his lips trembled with 
unuttered words, and he shuddered where 
he stood; and the great dog Marco, at his 
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feet, looked up into the little man’s face 
and whined; and then, with a curious con- 
tortion, the beast twisted himself around 
and half rose and licked his master’s hand. 
They could hear his tongue rasp in the si- 
lence. 

Molly said pityingly, ‘And you wish to 
recover it, to set yourself right again?” 

“Right?” he cried. His voice rose, 
strained and harsh, and he laughed, and 
that was terrible. Then once more the 
flood of words broke from his lips, pouring 
and rushing. 

“Tam penned in it!” he cried. “Shut up 
in it! Prisoned in it! Many years of my 
life! Ten, twelve, fifteen. I lost the count 
of them. And many hours of pain, till I lay 
sobbing and they forbore so that I might 
live for pain again. And all my youth, and 
all those things, those great deeds I hoped 
to do; and love and hope and dreams. Set 
that right?” 

He laughed again; he moved toward 
them, the dog stirring now at his side, 
standing there, nuzzling at his hand. And 
the man’s face was contorted, his lips 
twitched, and they became wet and drip- 
ping. 

“TI want to destroy it,” he cried, in a 
voice like a scream. ‘Beat it with ham- 
mers, and grind it and burn it and blast it 
and stamp upon its dust, till no man can 
say it ever was!” 

He checked himself abruptly, and he 
looked at them one after the other with 
suspicious eyes, with intent and searching 
eyes, examining their souls, seeking to find 
therein any spark that would fulminate 
the forees pent within him—any least deri- 
sion, any suspicion, any accusation. And 
they sat as still as stones—Nell in her shad- 
owed chair and Molly beneath the lamp, 
her eyes benign and pitying; and Newbert 
on the wicker seat, hiding his readiness and 
his resolution behind a friendly little smile. 

About them the great house was still; 
above, the grotesque chimney towered, the 
distorted bowlders grinning down upon 
them; and in the silence Newhert heard 
the bat squeak overhead. He could hear 
many little sounds; it was easy to imagine 
that he heard others. Something like a 
movement on the veranda outside; a leaf 
blown there perhaps; and the thumping 
a canoe makes when the water tosses it 
lightly against the wharf alongside which it 
lies. Vinik was looking at him, piercing the 
depths of his eyes, and Newbert cleared 
them of every shadow. But he listened 
just the same; wondered if it were possible 
that Paul was come, that there was some- 
one watching through the window. Marco 
would know— Marco the dog. When Vinik 
drew back, Newbert looked at Marco. But 
the dog’s attention was all upon its master 
now, and the beast was troubled, whining 
faintly; and Newbert saw that its tail 
drooped and tucked forward. 

“Tt knows he is sick,” he thought. “It 
knows his madness.” 

He spoke softly: ‘All right, Marco!” 
And the dog looked at him with steady in- 
tentness, and then turned back to Vinik 
again. 

Vinik seemed satisfied that there was no 
offense in them; he drew back and wiped 
his hand across his brow. 

“You will think me mad,” he said, smil- 
ing wearily. His eyes darted from one to 
the other. ‘This that I say may wear that 
sound to you. But I tell you this small 
jewel robbed me of everything. If I can 
find it and obliterate it I will be a man 
again.”’ He struggled inwardly. “It came 
to Madame Capello,” he explained. “And 
one day she showed it to me—a little unset 
green stone, like a drop of poison. I begged 
her to sell it back to me,” he cried, and his’ 
voice rose bitterly. ‘‘Begged her! She 
thought me insane,” he ended in a whisper. 

They had lost all sense of the strangeness 
of this hour. Nell still trembled, still shud- 
dered with fear; that brown stain upon his 
arm was burning before her eyes; she 


could not forget it; fought to keep her eyes 
away from it, yet found them forever steal- 
ing back again to the horror there. Yet 
there were moments when she felt, too, that 
vague pity and sorrow which moved Molly 
so deeply. The older woman yearned to the 
pitiful little man, even while she shrank 
from the fires which burned in him. She 
had momentarily theimpulse to give him the 
emerald—considered this, hesitated from 
fear that the frenzy which possession of it 
must inspire in him would precipitate a 
madness that would destroy them all. 

Only Newbert remained alert and dis- 
passionate. He was sorry for the man; but 
also he perceived in him potentialities of 
deadly peril. He was not sentimental; the 
life of a newspaperman does not conduce to 
sentimentality. A reporter has few illu- 
sions. Newbert could be sorry for Vinik, 
and stern too. The man was a pitiful fig- 
ure, but an enemy of society all the same. 
And so far as this immediate situation was 
concerned, he was a destructive and dan- 
gerous man whose madness might at any 
moment be let loose. When that moment 
came it would be for him, Newbert, to act. 
He had little doubt of his ability to handle 
Vinik; the madman was, so far as he could 
see, without any weapon. Only the dog, 
the great dog, this Marco, was his ally; 
and Newbert, perceiving this, spent his 
every effort to plant doubt in Marco’s 
heart, to win some hold there for himself, 
so that if the test came Marco might per- 
haps be uncertain what to do. He might 
have advised Molly to give up the emerald; 
but this seemed to Newbert outside his 
province, wholly her affair. If she wished 
to cling to it he must do his utmost to pro- 
tect her in that attitude. He might con- 
sider surrender wise, but he could not say 
so when that surrender would be at her cost 
instead of at his own. 

“T loved her,’’ Vinik said suddenly, in 
the hush that had fallen. “When she was 
young we loved—she and I.” His voice 
was low. “But they had ravaged me and 
twisted me and racked me; I had no youth 
to make her love me now.” 

He turned a pace aside, came back with 
swift impatience. 

“Give it to me!” he said suddenly, his 
eyes burning. ‘Give it to me—here, now, 
in my hands!” His lips twisted. “Give 
the thing to me!” 

He was leaning toward Molly; and New- 
bert, to draw him away, said, ‘Mr. Main 
ought to be here soon.” 


But at the same moment, Nell, driven ° 


frantic by her fears, cried, “It isn’t here! 
It’s gone!” 

He had swung to Newbert; he jerked 
round to Nell now. 

“Gone?” he challenged furiously. 

“Mr. Main took it to Boston,’ Nell in- 
sisted. “He did! He did!” 

His arms curled up and Newbert got 
swiftly to his feet behind the little man, 
ready. Vinik’s arms curled up, the fingers 
bending like hooks. 

“She said that!” he said hoarsely, in a 
voice like a snarl. ‘She said that! When 
I would have it from her!”’ He laughed in 
a terrifying fashion, with a sound like a 
shriek at theend. “And she was frightened 
too!”” he screamed, in Nell’s very teeth. 
“Frightened too! You’re frightened now! 
You look like her! You look like her!” 
Yet he made no move to touch her; and 
Newbert held his hand, and the great dog 
whined at Vinik’s heel. 

“She was frightened, and she ran!” 
Vinik said, his voice sinking, shuddering. 
“She ran!’”’ He flung his arms high, tri- 
umphantly, madness full upon him now. 
“She ran away, along the hall; but we 
came upon her, Marco and I!” 

Nell’s stiff lips opened; she was huddled 
back in her chair and her dry throat split 
in a strangling scream. In the moment’s 
silence after, Vinik spoke again. 

“Stopped her screaming, there!” he said, 
in a dull, low tone; and Marco, at his heel, 


sick with the sickness that rode his r 
in this moment, turned back his hea 
uttered a low, moaning sound like 
tant, smothered, mournful howl, 
screamed again, cowering from him 
Vinik, rigidly, bent toward her, His} 
reached out for her, and Newbert mo} 
grip his arm. | 

Ashemoved hespoketothedog, “g 
Marco!” he said. “He’s all right, old | 
Then totheman, soothingly, “Now, Vi) 

The storm in a moment more must. 
been loosed but for Molly’s word, gh, 
quickly, yet in a steady tone, “Still, N 
And to the madman: “The emer: 
here!”’ | 

He whirled toward her, stared inti 
eyes, stood rigidly there, and what ly 
in her glance seemed to quiet him, 

“You're not afraid!”’ he mumbled g 
fully. | 

She shook her head. “No,” she ag 
“And you may have it if you will, 
fetch it for you now.” | 

She would haverisen. “No! I! Whe 
He was shaking like a great tree befc 
falls. | 

“In the fountain,” she said. “Tt’s i 
fountain.”’ | 

Nell coiled away from him, pushing 
chair away; she slipped out of it alon 
flank of the chimney. Newbert sigh) 
little, felt a great lift of relief. And M 
the dog was at his side; and New 
touched the beast’s neck and felt thehac 
rise. Yet Marco submitted to the to. 
and Newbert’s fingers stirred behind 
beast’s ears, and he whispered, “ Good bo 

“Fountain?” Vinik challenged. 

“It’s outside,” Molly explained sti 
ily—“out on the mole; a boy with as 
ting goose and a basin around. The 
water in the basin.” 

“Where is it?” he challenged. “Quie 
where?”’ | 

“T'll have to show you,” she sugges! 
“We'll get lights—a flash light—go andi 
it now.” And again she moved to rise, 
he was writhing with impatience. | 

“Where is it?”’ he insisted. “I want 
lights. Be quick! Tell me!” | 

“I dropped it in the basin,” she } 
plained; ‘‘on this side, toward the hor 
You'll feel it on the bottom there.” 

He left her then, wrenching away, bou | 
ing away; he crossed to the door at asin 
leap; and Marco, startled and attenti 
watched him go. The dog seemed unc 
tain what to do, looked at the three, th 
after his master again. But Vinik reach 
the door and wrenched it wide and ¥ 
through; and by accident or by design | 
whipped it closed behind him, so that 
banged explosively. | 

Molly had come to her feet; Nell dart 
to Newbert’s side. The dog, at the door | 
this time, sniffed at its crack, scratched 
the sill, barked uneasily. 

And then, outside, they heard a cry a 
a rush of feet, and upon this a hoarse a) 
maddened shout. Almost instantly ther 
after, and before they could move, a sh 
rang in the night, and the shot was drown 
in a great confusion of sounds and crie 
Nell screamed again, clutching at Nev 
bert’s arm. | 

Then Newbert, watching, saw Mari 
wheel and rise from the floor in a gre! 
bound, fair at one of the windows towar 
the mole. The dog struck the glass an 
burst through, carrying the frame befor 
him, bent in blind and desperate deyotio 
to his master’s aid. 


; 
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Te abrupt turn of events struck th 
three persons left in the living room wit 
such an impact of surprise and bewilder 
ment that for a moment they were helpless 
unable to move, unable to understand 
When the dog flung himself through thr 
window Nell felt her knees sag under her 
‘and she would have fallen but for Molly’ 
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Continued from Page 88) 
an around her waist. Newbert was 
gto recover himself; he moved un- 
n to the door—the night outside 
bus with sounds of strangling strug- 
beg from Molly’s arms, called to 
wtly, “No, no, Jim! Don’t go out 
yr 
kcked back and saw her terror, and 
nto her side, touched her arm. 
sll right, Nell,’”’ he said reassuringly. 
aright now.” 
yed to manage a smile. “I know,” 
med. “I’m a fool. But—don’t go 
2 now, Jim. Please!” 
¢med his head uncertainly, listen- 
4 they also listened. The confusion 
fit was silent now; they could hear 
ysave the barking of the dog, muf- 
eote, frantic. 
e in the lake,’ Molly said softly. 
| mped off the mole.” 
4e was someone out there,”’ Jim re- 
them. ‘‘Someone shot. Vinik 
ive a gun.” 
ot go out!” Nell begged. ‘‘Let’s 
ser them if they don’t bother us. 
hie, Jim.” 
hook his head, smiling at her. 
hik it’s finished now,” he suggested. 
rae dog! He can’t find his master; 
bark of distress.” 
ygot a flash light here in the desk,” 
-samembered, and fetched it; and 
yhed Nell’s arm. 
sealong,” he urged. “There’s noth- 
lirt you, Nell.” 
tink we’re fools to go out there,’”’ she 
1. But she had no thought of being 
end; so presently they went to- 
Molly sweeping the way before 
wh the flash light’s beam. It rested 
t2 fountain, the boy with his spit- 
ose; and it covered all the surface of 
ne, revealing nothing. She even 
dhe ray up into the hemlock tree be- 
hsteps, among the empty branches 
‘hen they went forward, down to 
ry level of the mole and to its outer 
al stood there by the balustrade, 
ie the surface of the water with the 
lint’s beam. 
r) the dog was there, swimming this 
al that, barking incessantly in a 
e and pitiful fashion; behind his 
ayide ripple spread as he quested to 
r and the water surged before his 
cest. Now and then he lifted him- 
a out of water, as though to look 
sand their eyes followed him, fasci- 
'y the fury of his efforts. It was 
oho first saw the canoe, a little way 
ying half awash; and the dog swam 
iil tried to climb into it, and discov- 
temptiness and abandoned it again. 
dJim said quickly, ‘“I’ll go get a 
—at out there.” 
he’s nothing to do,’’ Molly re- 
“4 ““There’s no one in the water 
re 
¢1 pick up that canoe before it drifts 
hsuggested, and he ran back through 
einda and along the path toward the 
(ses. Nell made a movement as 
Hto follow him, but Molly checked 


(stay with me,” she said. And Nell 
ii2d, stayed. They watched the dog, 
sy casting this way and that; and 
ny Newbert came in his skiff, pass- 
1s beneath them. 

)' called, ‘‘There’s something in the 
>ut there, Mr. Newbert. The dog 
dt up in his mouth a minute ago, and 
it again—something light colored.” 
Vxre?” he asked. “I'll get it.” 
lxeep the light on it,” she told him. 
I followed the beam till he came to 
Nig, and Marco saw the boat and 
|) its side. Newbert spoke to him. 
Vall right, old man; he’s gone,” he 
(Il lift you in here.” And he sought 
th Marco by the scruff of the neck, 
h beast swung away to continue his 
gain. 

¢ Jim came to the thing Molly had 
d picked it out of the water; a cap, 
water-soaked and half submerged. 
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Molly called, ‘“‘ What is it?”’ 

“‘A man’s cap,” said Jim thoughtfully. 
Vinik’s head had been bare. The reporter 
dropped the cap in the bottom of the skiff 
and backed toward the canoe, floating now 
some distance below the mole; and he 
came to it and caught the painter and se- 
cured it to the ring in the stern of the skiff 
and started to row back toward the mole 
again. At about the same time, down the 
lake, he heard the exhaust of a motorboat, 
and looked that way and saw its red and 
green lights; knew it was headed for the 
island. 

By the time he reached the base of the 
mole it was much nearer, and he called 
softly to Molly, ‘You’ve seen the boat, 
Mrs. Main?” 

“Tt’s Dill’s,” she said quickly. ‘‘I know 
thesound. Yes, we’ve been watching it.” 

He realized that Marco was no longer 
barking, and he asked them, ‘“‘ Where’s the 
dog?” 

“He came ashore,”’ said Nell. ‘“‘He went 
racing up along the shore, through the 
trees.” 

Then Molly leaped atop the balustrade 
above him, and she stood there, waving her 
arms toward the boat, now no more than a 
hundred yards away. 

“He can’t hear us anyway,” she ex- 
plained in a matter-of-fact tone, curiously 
in contrast with the jubilation of her ges- 
tures. ‘‘There’s no use shouting.” 

“Ts it Dill?”’ Nell asked, and then a hail 
came across the water. 

“Allright, Molly? Everything allright?” 

Molly leaped to the ground; she began 
to run, hurrying to the wharf. 

“Tt’s Paul!” she called back in ecstasy. 
“Tt’s Paul!” 


Paul had a tale to tell; a tale that under 
other circumstances might have engrossed 
them. When his train reached Laconia one 
of the men in the express office in the sta- 
tion boarded it and sought.him out and 
gave him a message purporting to come 
from Molly. 

“‘She sent word to tell you one of the 
children was sick and she was driving down, 
and for you to come right down on the 
train,’ the man explained. 

Paul’s train met the down express at 
Laconia; there was no time to question or 
to telephone. So three minutes later he 
was on his way back to town again. At 
Concord he tried to telephone, but the call 
failed to go through in time; and between 
Manchester and Nashua, maddeningly, the 
engine broke a connecting rod and they 
were delayed, expecting every minute to 
move on, for a matter of two hours or more. 
In Nashua he tried to telephone again, got 
the manservant at home and learned that 
he had been deceived. 

“So I hired a car,”’ he concluded. “‘And 
I heard about Madame Capello’s being 
killed, there in Nashua; and Raleigh had 
told me enough about the emerald so I’d 
have worried about you anyway; and this 
scheme to keep me out of the way made it 
look worse.’’ He laughed with a great re- 
lief. ‘‘I tell you, I burned up the road, 
coming up here, Molly.” 

And his arm tightened around her where 
she sat there at his side on the wicker seat 
before the fire. 

Dill grinned in agreement. “I’m going 
to say he was in a state,” he declared, 
‘‘when he got me out of bed.” 

“And I had a flat tire below Concord,” 
Paul added. “‘And then Dill’s blasted boat 
wouldn’t start.’”’ He hugged Molly close 
and kissed her. ‘‘ Nothing ever looked bet- 
ter to me than the sight of you standing on 
the balustrade out there.” 

“T knew it was you,” she said gently, 
happily; and Nell made a scornful little 
gesture. 
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“You couldn’t see a thing,’’ she declared. 

Molly only smiled. ‘‘But I knew,” she 
said again. 

Marco came scratching at the door then; 
and Newbert let him in and he raced 
through the house, tongue pendent, pant- 
ing heavily. Newbert sought to quiet him, 
but he paid no heed to any of them. He 
searched the house, and then departed 
again; and a little while after he must have 
given up his quest at last, for they heard 
him howl, and when they looked out he was 
sitting on the balustrade above the lake, his 
muzzle pointed to the sky. 

Molly said gently, “‘Poor fellow!’ And 
Paul added, ‘‘He’s a big brute.” 

“That’s why he scared us so,” Molly 
agreed. 

It was in a fashion more or less discon- 
nected that Paul got from them the story 
of the night. 

He had already had from Dill the details 
of the murder. 

“They located the negro maid at Con- 
cord,” he told them. “And they found that 
this madman bought his boat in Lakeport 
a week ago. The girl saw him come to 
Little Dog, and he terrified her so that she 
simply ran away. She’s still half insane 
with fear.” 

“‘T know exactly how she feels,’’ Nell de- 
clared; and they all laughed at that, and 
Nell laughed with them. 

The cap—that cap which Newbert picked 
up in the lake, served to resolve in their 
minds the final mystery. 

When she saw it Molly said, “I saw a 
man wearing that cap, at the landing this 
morning.” 

Jim looked at her quickly. “‘I’ve seen it 
before too,” he declared. ‘‘Chap that had 
it on came and sat near us in the restaurant 
the day Raleigh and Paul and I had lunch 
together. Remember, Paul?” 

‘“‘T didn’t notice,’”’ Paul confessed. ‘‘ Take 
your word for it, Jim.” 

“He heard me say you were coming to- 
night,’ Molly explained to her husband. 
‘‘Heard me at the landing this morning.” 

“Yesterday morning,” Paul reminded 
her. ‘It’s almost four o’clock now.” 

Dill offered a word. ‘‘He asked mea pile 
of questions, too, Mis’ Main,” he explained, 
“after you’d left. But I never thought 
anything about it.” 

“That canoe he had belonged to the 
Randalls,” Paulsaid. ‘‘They’ve gone home. 
He probably broke into their boathouse.” 
He added, for Newbert’s benefit, “It’s just 
opposite us, on the point over there.” 

“Molly and I heard a canoe,” Nell ex- 
claimed, “‘when we came up from the land- 
ing right after dark! It was over toward 
the channel. That must have been him. 
He’d probably been on the island ever 
since.” 

Molly said eagerly to Newbert, “You 
saw him; it must have been him you saw, 
outside the billiard-room door.” 

“T saw him after that,’’ Jim confessed, 
“at the kitchen skylight. Thought I was 
imagining things. My head was swimming 
pretty badly anyway.” 

“And it must have been him that locked 
us in Molly’s room after we first saw the 
dog,”’ Nell suggested. 

Paul nodded. ‘‘He was probably listen- 
ing outside when you told the other man 
where the emerald was, Molly,” he guessed. 
“‘T expect he jumped back to the fountain 
and started to grope in it, and this other 
chap came out and found him there.” 

He hesitated, imagining what must have 
happened. 

“Probably he got down into the canoe, 
jumped down, and the crazy man jumped 
down on top of him, and they had it out 
there,’’ Paul went on. 

“Water deep there?” Jim asked, and 
Paul shook his head. 
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“Be able to locate them probably,” he 
said practically. ‘‘Not more than twenty 
feet anywhere near the end of the mole.” 
He added, “‘ Wonder if they got the emer- 
ald.” 

“T hope so,”’ Molly confessed. “I can’t 
help hoping the poor man got it before the 
end.” 

Paul laughed. “Well, I don’t,” he com- 
mented. “I’ve cabled the chap in Rome 
and he’s mighty anxious to get it back 
again. I don’t want to keep it now; but 
wouldn’t you rather sell it to him than have 
it at the bottom of the lake?”’ 

Molly smiled faintly. “‘ You’re a thrifty 
soul, Paul,’ she commented. “I suppose 
you're right though.”’ 

“Well, we can have a look for it in the 
morning,’’ Newbert reminded them; and 
he added whimsically, ‘‘That dog’s getting 
on my nerves. I’m going out and try to 
quiet him, make friends with him.” 

“T’ll go with you,” Nell suggested, rose 
to come to his side. He looked down at her 
for a moment, and then he nodded. 

“Fine!” he agreed. “Fine! We’ll both 
go.” 

When they were gone, the door closed 
behind them, Molly smiled up at Paul, 
smiled at Dill across by the fire. 

“They’ve been through a lot together,” 
she said in faint amusement. 

Paul chuckled. “I shouldn’t wonder if 
they were going to go through a lot more,” 
he suggested, and Dill cackled and slapped 
his hand upon his knee. And a moment 
later the dog ceased his grieving; but Nell 
and Jim did not come back into the house 
for a considerable time. When they did, 
Paul and Molly were drowsing comfortably 
there before the fire, and Dill was frankly 
asleep, his head back, his jaw fallen slackly 
The dog came at Newbert’s side, and New- 
bert’s hand was on his neck; and when 
Jim and Nell sat down together on the seat 
beyond the fire the dog curled at Jim’s 
feet and slept. 

Only, the beast whined pitifully in his 
slumber now and then. 

A little after daylight, searching in the 
fountain, they found the emerald; and 
later that day others would discover what 
was left of the madman. But of the man 
with the amusing cap no other trace than 


the cap itself was ever found, and none of | 


them ever knew whether he lived or died. 

When Dill announced that it was time 
for him to be going home to milk his cows, 
Newbert went with the little man to tele- 
phone his paper, and he took Marco along. 
Dill offered to take Nell home at the same 
time, but she shook her head. 

““Molly may need me,” she explained. 
“T’ll stay a little while.” And she added 
softly, looking at Newbert, “‘ Besides, you'll 
be coming back again.”’ 

The reporter met her eyes and smiled, 
and nodded quietly. 

“Yes,” he agreed. ‘Yes, I’ll be coming 
back to where you are—right along now,” 
he said in a proud and steady tone. 

Dill, priming his engine, chuckled se- 
cretly. “‘Get in if you’re coming, young 
fellow,’’ he commanded, and Newbert and 
the dog stepped into the little boat. New- 
bert sat in the seat beside Dill; Marco 
crouched on the after deck, his muzzle on 
the shoulder of his new master. And the 
boat backed out into the lake and turned 
and puffed away. As they passed the mole 
the dog stirred uneasily and whined; but 
when Newbert spoke to him the creature 


“seemed comforted; he dropped and lay 


still. Behind them the island, the foliage, 
gay in its autumnal coloring, lay smiling in 
the sun. 

“Quite a squall of wind we had last 
night,’”’ said Dill conversationally at last. 
“Don’t know but it was as wild a night as 
I ever see on the lake for a spell there.” 

Newbert nodded, his eyes remote. “‘ Yes,”’ 
he agreed; ‘‘yes, it was bad for a while.” 
About them lay now the mild and gentle 
waters, all serenely blue; and beyond, the 
lovely hills. He added comfortably, ‘But 
it’s all right now.” 


(THE END) 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


yay not prove anything much; bui, 
ju see, 

yan hold up your trial for a year, 
nybe three. 


wnirdly, suppose that our alibis fail; 

mental condition’s the next thing to 
il. ; 

, up, Doctor Thiever.”’ 

i: bushy-chinned beaver 

sstolidly forth. ‘‘ Though the doc’s no 
«ceiver, 

; wfully skilled at erecting dream 
jlaces 

«a good murder, by psychoanalysis. 

pik to him, doc.”’ 

V1 a tick like a clock, 

. ientist talked through his whiskery 
sock: 


hams, dreams— 
at’s what he has. 
aetimes sweet ones, indiscreet ones, 
ymetimes jazz. 
wims of breezes, bottles, cheeses, 
‘ot and tropical diseases ; 
mums of hope and soap and places 
ted by senatorial races ; 
ims of flivvers full of slivers ; 
yams of love and larded livers. 
ay your fee, pay your fee, 
lack or white’s the same to me, 
ie my diagnosis formal 
ws the subject is subnormal, 
res with marvelous agility 
lial irresponsibility.” 


sicks! Shucks! 

et’s see his brain!” 
ud the taller with the smaller 

hin-grown mane. 

1 that modern psycho-phony. 
‘ythe expert testimony. 

hie your choice, judicial daisy ; 
Hl I prove you sane or crazy? 
Aid mind like Stephen Leacock’s 
Ya bad dementia praecox? 

ay your fee, pay your fee, 

Vild or tame’s the same to me. 
a list of book-learned jabber 
Say as mud and thin as clabber, 
Rucy words that work like fury 
) the ordinary jury.” 


uiee!’’ cried the lawyer. ‘‘ These men 
ire my sample. 

eundreds of others. 
mple. 

itzsses? Say! We’ll bring ina 
rocessional, 

n of em amateur, others professional. 


Our service is 


fourthly; suppose that you do go to 

court is a grouch and refuses you bail. 

i our Ladies’ Auxiliary Criminal Aid 
ilflock to the prison with pink lemonade, 

Czhids and violets, 

Sinets and. triolets ——’”’ 

tw!” sighed the justice, restraining his 
‘tears. 

‘at on the bench nearly twenty-one 
years, ‘ 


Exerting my powers, 
Yet never, no never, 
Has anyone ever 

Offered me flowers.’’ 


“‘Isn’t it beautiful! Now we’re in shape 
To call in assistance and stage your escape. 
A manicure set and some dynamite tape, 
A rope ladder swung from a forty-foot 
wall, 
Just a wee little fall, that’s all. 
When next you show up you'll be robbing a 
train 
Or looting a drug store in Kennebec, Maine. 
It’s charmingly simple —— ”’ 
Good Fudge showed a dimple. 


“But, sir ——”’ 
Bur-r-r! ’Twas the telephone jingling. 
His conscience all tingling, 

The justice snatched out, put it close to his 


ear. 
“‘That you, Mr. Justice? What’s all this I 
hear? 
I’m the chief of police, sir. Patrolman 
McCann 


Reports that you recently murdered a man. 
How very distressing! 
But ain’t it a blessing 
To know you'll be saved from both jury and 
judge 
By that eminent advocate, Scipio Fudge? 
Don’t worry too much, sir, or be 
apprehensive. : 
You won’t be molested, 
Or even arrested ; 
With Fudge on the job that would be too 
expensive. 
Good luck and good-by.”’ 


“My eye! Where am 1?’”” What a cry! 


A Happy Ending 


ff Y EYE! Where amI?”’ At the cry 
The eminent jurist sat straight up in 
bed. 
In the door stood his wife and she 
registered dread. 
“«Silas, the horrible noise you’ve been 
making —— 
Goodness, the doors and the windows are 
breaking !”’ 
‘“No,”’ said the justice, firm clinching his 
jaws, 
‘The things you heard breaking were merely 
the laws. 
Murder and thunder! 
Arson and plunder!’’ 
“Try to be calm!”’ begged his wife. ‘‘I don’t 
wonder 
Your dreams are so het 
That you’re all in a sweat. 
I’ve warned you before. What it all goes to 
prove is 
You’re going too much to those bloodthirsty 
movies.”’ 


But out in the street in his cotton 
bandanna, 

An exile from Italy cranked his piana; 

Having completed the tune Rusticana, 

He told what he had—e. g., No Banana. 
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I’ve told you what is developing in our 
business. My job is sales, and I know. I 
can feel the jump that’s coming, and it’s 
coming soon. Of course we won’t show 
much increase in net this year. We’ve been 
spending too much money. But we’ll show 
you what to expect next year.” 

“Horace, there are thirty or forty points 
more to be made in Sorden Soap,” Clark 
said positively. ‘I have more stock than 
I’ve had at any time, and I’m not through. 
It will sell well above par. Keep that in 
mind and don’t let anyone talk you into 
selling yours.” 

“What about buying more?” asked Tin- 
dall. “TI have over ten thousand profit now 
in that 500 shares you got me to buy at 52. 
Why shouldn’t I buy more? Over in Perry’s 
office they’re watching me to see whether 
I cash in or go deeper. They think I know 
things.” 

“J. D. Perry & Co.? Do you have your 
account there? Perry’s isa good old house. 
Friends of yours?”’ 

“Bill Perry and I were in college to- 
gether. We’re great friends. He’s always 
pounding me for. information on Sorden. 
He swears I knew more than I told him 
when I bought that 500.” 

“Have you mentioned my name to 
them?” Clark asked. 

“No. You told me I was to say nothing 
about your interest in the stock.”’ 

“And I still tell you that. But if Perry 
is a friend of yours I may be able to give 
him a little business. Have him come in 
and see me. I suppose he is Jefferson Perry’s 
son.” 

“Youngest son. The old man’s away. 
He’s been getting married again. I’ll tell 
Bill to look you up.” 

By such means here and there Braxton 
Clark strengthened his fences and made 
new clearings for what was to be done. He 
planned to work quietly in Sorden, and to 
that end he wanted to use many brokerage 
firms for his business. He saw how the 
carrying of small amounts of the stock by 
each of the many would leave him less con- 
spicuous, less vulnerable, than the carrying 
of large amounts by each of a few. Two or 
three or even four thousand shares of Suds 
would not be burdensome to any stock- 
exchange house of fair size. Ten or twelve 
thousand, however, might make the largest 
of them restless and watchful if his margins 
were not kept fat. And he could not tell 
yet what buying he might have to do to 
protect his position when the Sorden coterie 
was free to sell. 

Young Perry came promptly, eager for 
the account that Horace Tindall told him 
was to be had. Clark granted it with open- 
handed generosity. For a time, he said, his 
dealings would be chiefly in Sorden Soap. 
With certain associates he was devoting 
himself to that, and his trading would be 
active enough to make the account profit- 
able. At times he might want Perry & Co. 
to carry for him as much as, say, 3000 
shares of the stock. Or they could make the 
limit smaller if that was too much for them. 
No? Very well then, 3000. Margins? Oh, 
any fair margin requirement. Say, 20 per 
cent of the market value as a beginning. 
Satisfactory? Good! And one thing more. 
The name of Braxton Clark must not leak 
out of the Perry office in connection with 
transactions in Suds. That must be under- 
stood. 

So Bill Perry, and the Bill Perrys of other 
stock-exchange firms, went cheerfully away 
from the skied office in the Syndicate 
Building, happy in the prospect of this new 
business, so satisfactorily margined and so 
definitely promising succulent commissions. 
But no one of them knew about the others 
when they left Braxton Clark there watch- 
ing the pygmy ships and waiting for what- 
ever was to happen in Suds. 

For a while nothing happened, which was 
almost disappointing. Settlements were 
made with the Sorden group and the agree- 
ment lapsed, but no selling came from that 
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quarter. Clark had prudently sold enough 
of his cheaply bought shares to provide 
buying power for use if needed, but no 
need for it arose. After a time, then, he be- 
gan to spur the stock again. It responded 
readily, reassuringly. Presently he had it 
keeping pace once more with the market’s 
continuing quickstep, and the gossips 
promptly restored Suds to the list of bub- 
bling darlings for which they were prophe- 
sying delightful news—a larger dividend, 
perhaps; or a special distribution of un- 
expected earnings; or even a merger with a 
bigger and better company. Suds crossed 
80 gayly, dropped back somewhat for a day 
or two, surged forward again, and reached 
85 at a smart gait. Then, quite suddenly, 
insistent selling appeared. 

Clark had no difficulty in identifying it. 
It came from the larger interests in the 
Sorden company. It was forceful selling, 
and it was troublesome because it was un- 
timely. He fought its pressure vigorously, 
bold where he might well have been cau- 
tious, feeling that he dared not give ground 
now. Three weeks later Suds reached 90; 
but Braxton Clark stood flushed and 
stretched, bearing a load of 45,000 shares 
and his strength all but spent. 

Here was the crisis he had known in- 
stinctively would come sometime. Once 
safely past it, he could see full success for 
his daring; but he must find help quickly, 
without showing his weakness. His ac- 
counts had become overloaded and thinly 
margined now. His brokers—eighteen 
firms by this time—were pressing for re- 
ductions in the lines they were carrying, or, 
if not that, for additions to his equities. 
But the last of his resources had gone into 
that final vigorous buying, counting on 
Sorden’s dash to new high prices to excite 
others to buy. It had not done so. Al- 
ready keen-nosed guerrilla traders on the 
stock exchange were scenting stalemate in 
Suds and doing damage with their sniping 
short sales. He must check that, and soon. 
He must find a way to drive them scuttling 
for cover. Or he must run himself, and he 
knew the running would be disastrous. 
The buying demand for Suds had not fol- 
lowed this last rise. The market for the 
stock was woefully thin. The selling of 
even a fraction of his holdings would mean 
trouble. It might mean catastrophe for 
him. 

But Braxton Clark made his way out of 
the pinch by utilizing materials that were 
at hand—the foolishness and cupidity that 
were the fashion of the season. There were 
men, many men, who had been fawning 
upon him of late, knowing him to be play- 
ing strongly and winning somewhere in the 
market game. At his club, at a dinner party 
here and there, in the foyer, in the locker 
room, they were jocular, shoulder-slapping, 
insinuating desire to be told intimately of 
this or of that. They were prosperous men, 
most of them—lawyers and merchants and 
idlers and what not—all playing the stock 
market as they would have played bacca- 
rat, flippantly but greedily, spending for 
baubles and show what they thought they 
were gaining. They were his social ac- 
quaintances, to be sure, even his friends. 
But they were fair marks in an emergency, 
and anyhow they would have more than 
an even chance to win. He turned to such 
as these. 

There was, for illustration, Horace Tin- 
dall. “Horace,” said Clark, telephoning, 
“if you want to make a little side bet on 
Sorden, I’ll give you a chance. Take it or 
leave it, but this is confidential.” 

“Uncork it,” said Tindall eagerly. 

“T’ve got Sorden just where I want it, 
Horace. These damn traders have been 
fighting me lately, slamming the market 
with short stock. I’ve picked up about all 
they’ve put out and I’m ready to run them 
in. They’ll pay through the nose to get 
back what they’ve sold. Now the stock 
that I’ve scooped up lately has cost me an 
average of 83. If you want some of it at 


that, I’ll let you have it. Suds is 88 on the 
tape now.” 

Tindall said quickly, “Let me get this 
straight. Do you mean I can have Sorden 
at 83—five points below the market?” 

“Yes. You can have it at what it cost 
me. But you’ll have to agree not to sell it 
until I say you can. I can’t afford to give 
you stock at 83 and let you sell it right back 
to me at 88. You will have to keep it until 
I say you can sell.” 

“All right, and fair enough. How much 
do I get?” 

“Upto 2000 shares. Make up a little pool 
of your friends, if you like, and I’ll let you 
have that much. You see, Horace, I’ve got 
more than my proper line at the moment, 
and I’d rather place the excess with men 
like you than to hand it around down here 
or peddle it out in the market where it 
might get in my way. But you will have to 
let me know today and take up the stock 
tomorrow. I expect to have Sorden jump- 
ing by the end of the week.” 

“Give me an hour or two,” Tindall 
begged. ‘“Sorden five points below the mar- 
ket and a jump in sight sounds good to me.” 

The bait was better lure than Clark real- 
ized. They snapped it up readily, Horace 
Tindall and his friends and a dozen others. 
They clutched 1000 shares here, 2000 there, 
and among them they lifted half, or nearly 
that, of Braxton Clark’s burden. More- 
over, they held it aside from his path, as he 
made them agree to do. 

This was freedom and strength again, 
and the jacking up of Sorden Soap’s quo- 
tation was speedily resumed. Clark had 
buying power now, and he had the help of 
enthusiastic advertising of Suds by the Hor- 
ace Tindalls among whom he had planted 
new expectations. Also he had the certain 
prospect of covering buying, urgent per- 
haps, by those speculators who had been 
worrying him with their short sales. Stead- 
ily he worked the stock higher, buying per- 
sistently, selling prudently now and then, 
but always buying again and swelling the 
volume of his holdings. One by one, enter- 
prising brokerage firms were added to the 
list of those carrying his accounts, until at 
last there were twenty-six of them. 

Twenty-six stock-exchange houses buy- 

‘ing and carrying Suds for Braxton Clark 
while all Wall Street saw the stock’s sturdi- 
ness as the work of a pool! An affluent 
pool, naturally. A pool of insiders and 
friendly bankers, no doubt. All shares were 
performing gayly at the behest of pools just 
then. Why doubt that this buoyancy of 
Suds was as highly bred? When the stock, 
with measured steps, reached 100 and im- 
mediately pushed on with quickened pace 
to 110, no dweller in Wall Street would have 
credited the clearest proof that one un- 
known man alone was the force beneath this 
impressive rise. 

But Braxton Clark knew, and knowing, 
slept but little at night. He knew how in- 
secure Sorden’s height was and how little 
buying was appearing beyond that which 
he himself contrived. He knew how far he 
yet was from harvesting the profit that now 
stood far above a million—on paper and 
fully employed. And he knew that beset- 
ting difficulties were increasing. His brok- 
ers were protesting against his steadily 
growing lines of Suds, reminding him of the 
limits once agreed upon. Here and there a 
bank’s loan clerk was curtly refusing to 
value the stock as high as its market price 
when lending upon it as collateral security. 

Then, too, Horace Tindall and his like 
were bothersome. They pressed him for 
permission to collect their savory gains on 
the shares he had let them have cheaply a 
little time before. But he fought against 
that with angry refusals or persuasive as- 
surances of higher prices to come. For he 
could not have the weight of such selling 
on the market now, nor afford to have the 
current supply of Sorden enlarged. His 
safety lay in that—in the limited amount of 
Suds that was available to be sold. 


| 

Suds set its new record at 110 on, 
noon just as the stock market close, 
gossips chattered excitedly of imp 
news of vast importance and sn 
newspaper reporter decided to inves. 
He burrowed his way into Nelson J 
office, where he asked questions, | 

Jarvie said, with stiff indignatiy 
don’t know anything about ite] 
nothing to say.” 

“Refusing to deny sounds like cor, 
tion,” grinned the reporter, and wai 

After a time Jarvie said sharply, ‘ 
tell you this much: The only ann, 
ment the Sorden Soap Com y 
possibly make would be this.” He 
typewritten sheet across the des) 
added, “‘It’s a preliminary report | 
company’s earnings for last year. It | 
less than four dollars a share earned ( 
common stock. I haven’t any reas 
suppose that this year’s net profits y 
any better. You can tell that to 
Street with my compliments.” | 

Which the reporter did next mo, 
with appropriate emphasis upon th 
surdity of a market price of $110 fora | 
with such miniature earnings, It wa 
emphasized that no other news conce 
Sorden Soap, its business or its stock 
in the offing. | 

Wherefore Suds began the new d; 
105 and forthwith plunged to 99 
Wall Street gasped. But at 99 the 8 
stopped suddenly, as squads of Br. 
Clark’s twenty-six brokers became insi 
buyers. With no great delay the 
reached 105 again. When the mi 
closed Suds stood once more at 110. 

Wall Street, dancing on, said, “That 
stock to be short of. There’s somel 
doing there. You could see that in 
comeback it made today. It’s awful si 
in the loan crowd. You may see firey 
tomorrow.” | 

They who had gallantly sold, and | 
now short of what they sometime w 
have to buy in, said with scorn, yet | 
ously, ‘That pool got under Suds to 
but that doesn’t mean anything. It ( 
stay up. Earning less than four dollars | 
selling at 110! Bunk! Watch it tomorre 

Twenty-six stock-exchange firms, | 
unheard by the others, said perspirin 
“Now this won’t do. It’s gone too far. 
can’t carry this much Suds for him, an | 
won’t. We need more money, and | 
have to take up some of this stock or se 
out. And he’ll have to do it tomorrow. 

Braxton Clark, standing at his wint 
in the sky, said to himself grimly, over 
over, “Now I’ve got them! I’ve got S 
cornered! There isn’t as much as 40, 
shares loose, and tonight I’ve got more t! 
60,000 myself. Tomorrow ——” Be, 

He stood looking down on the river | 
below, where little craft streaked this ¥ 
and that, and among them a great bla 
and-white liner swam majestically ° 
stream toward her Chelsea moorings. D 
ting her rails were tiny figures that he kn 
for home-comers, and he thought of how | 
morrow some of these would be at { 
tickers again and watching the leapir 
and boundings of Sorden’s price with sb. 
tled eyes. But they were motes now, 4 
he could not know that two of them, | 
close together, were even then coming 
talk of this same Sorden stock as th 
stared.\at the great window-pierced cli 
that were Wall Street. a 

“Keep quiet for a minute, Jeff,” gau 
old John Sorden was saying, as he frown! 
and pointed. “Keep quiet for a minute al 
we’ll be able to hear those fools raising ht 
in there.” 

“They’re through for today, John,” Je 
ferson Perry reminded him. “It's af : 
three. But they’ll be at it again tomo 
row.”’ He was a pompous little man, wea 
ing his white mustache smartly et 

upward, and garbed as befitted a briat 
groom of six months. 
(Continued on Page 101) 


Continued from Page 96) 
1s fools!” growled Sorden, glaring 
_is heavy gray brows. ‘‘‘They’ve 
ezy again. We'll all suffer from ita 
ytold you why I’m coming home, 
aid Perry importantly. ‘I’ve been 
gall this before. It’s A BC to me. 
the wheel now. J. D. Perry & Co. 
nto heave to.” 
f they'll call you an old fool and 
j ashamed to confirm it,” John Sor- 
4) “Ina day or two you'll be telling 
nwrong about Sorden Soap because 
er it’s going higher still. I wonder 
idid this afternoon. My last wire- 
4) it was rallying from the break.”’ 
yl,” said Jefferson Perry seriously, 
sa’t asked you this before. What do 
igre Sorden is really worth? What 
j2 a fair price for it?”’ 
eibly sixty, probably fifty.” The 
blazed suddenly. “But damned if 
aa dollar over forty for any of it!” 
z it’s above par. It should be time 
jiat, John.” 
¥i1’t I sell as much as I dared around 
$ did the others. I’ve told you this 
Cirk has us puzzled. We thought he 
ny gambler, but he may be trying 
the company away from us. Find 
y) he is and who he’s working with, 
'curious that I never heard his name 
ju mentioned it here on board. I’ll 
oilace him for you. Braxton Clark! 
uit be new.” 
fhis is nothing but speculation in 
ithe banks are to blame,”’ said old 
igrily. “If they’re lending on it at 
. sices, some of them will hear from 


“ll start a riot if you do that, John,” 
yrarned. “Better go slow.” 
‘ire will be a riot sometime. It 
tis well be now. If you find any of 
#k in your office, Jeff, you’ll do well 
tid of it.” 
it Jefferson Perry’s sons— Wall Street 
dhem Young Jeff and Little Bill— 
{ the pier to greet their dapper sire 
tir sprightly young stepmother, so 
scussion of business affairs was not 
yi. Little Bill helped himself recover 
‘te maternal kiss by saying, “‘ Dad, 
vs the biggest day the firm’s ever 
«”” queried Jefferson Perry, cocking 
yon his youngest. “How are your 
“hi 
All ——” began Little Bill. 
Yl think they’re high,’ put in 
n Jeff. 
T2y were nine million when I left 
di and I cabled you to cut down,” 
nd their parent. ‘“‘What are they 


Wll ——” said Little Bill. 

Tey’re over ten,” said Young Jeff. 
Hil’s bells!” Jefferson Perry turned 
isvife. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you it was time 
oe home?” 

re in good shape,’ asserted Young 


V: can’t turn down good business,” 
eed Little Bill. 

Ivan,’ declared the senior partner. 
been through it all before. It’s 
| | to me. Where’s Guthrie?” 

Varie was the fourth of the Perry 
ik of partners, and the mechanic of 
m. 

F’ll be at the house after dinner,’’ said 
Bill. 

Wil go over things then,’”’ promised 
1 Jeff. 

Smebody will have to look after the 
il” announced Mrs. Perry sharply, 
_.e order was obeyed. 

or, when they had dined and Guthrie 
ome bearing figures to be read, the 
tbroke across the library table. Jeffer- 
trry was irritating with his peppery 
Since that the time had come for heav- 
t\and Little Bill, resentful, called down 
Thtning. 

tit I don’t see what you’re worrying 
uy’ he protested. ‘‘Everything’s all 
itwith us. All the margins are in fine 


| 
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shape. There’s only one unsatisfactory 
account in the office tonight and that will 
be fixed up tomorrow.” 

“Whose is that?” asked his father with 
no great interest. 

“‘Clark’s,’’ said Little Bill. ‘It’s a won- 
derful commission maker for us—Braxton 
Clark’s.” 

The senior was suddenly erect. “Brax- 
ton Clark’s!’’ he repeated sharply. “‘Sorden 
Soap?” 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

Jefferson barked, ‘‘How much Sorden 
are you carrying for Clark?” 

Guthrie mumbled, ‘‘Too much,” and 
Young Jeff said uncomfortably, ‘‘He rather 
loaded us up today.” 

“But only overnight,” Little Bill ex- 
plained hastily. ‘“‘We decided this after- 
noon that we’ll make him reduce in the 
morning.” 

“T asked how much,” rasped Jefferson. 

“Tt’s over seven thousand shares to- 
night,’”’ said Guthrie nervously. 

“Seven thousand?” cried Perry incredu- 
lously. ‘‘Seven thousand? With Sorden 
above par?’”’ They squirmed as he glared 
at them in turn. ‘And what might this 
Clark’s debit be?’’ he demanded of Guthrie. 

Guthrie said miserably, ‘‘With today’s 
business it is just about seven hundred 
thousand. Of course that’s too much.” 

“Think so?” inquired the senior, with 
new icy calm. 

“The arrangement was a 3000-share 
limit and a 20 per cent equity,’’ Guthrie 
explained. 

Little Bill said impatiently, ‘““Oh, we 
know well enough that 7000 shares is too 
much.” 

“Oh, do you?” demanded Jefferson, 
turning on him. “And do you know that 
it’s 7000 shares too much? Do you know 
that? Seven thousand too much and it goes 
out of my office tomorrow—all of it.” 

“But, dad ——’” 

“T said all of it goes out tomorrow!”’ the 
old man roared. 

“Doyou want to kill his business for us?” 
cried Little Bill hotly. 

““Yes,”’ said Jefferson Perry. 

“But we can’t do that to Clark on such 
short notice,’’ Young Jeff urged in dismay. 

“Who can’t? Ican. Youstay home and 
leave it to me. I know this business. I’ve 
been through it all before.” 

“You'll ‘have to give him time,” said 
Guthrie. ‘‘Reasonable notice, you know, 
or he’ll sue.” 

“Will he? Well, he won’t be paying his 
lawyers with my money. I’d rather have 
him sue me than have to sue him. That ac- 
count goes out tomorrow. Get this Clark 
on the phone.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Certainly tonight. Where does he 
live? He must live somewhere. Get him 
on the phone, one of you. Or do I have to 
do that too?” 

Presently they sat silent, listening while 
Jefferson Perry rasped his ultimatum at 
the telephone. 

“‘T won’t argue it, Clark,’’ he snapped 
finally. “I know this business. Nobody 
else seems to, but I do. It’s A B C to me. 
Agreement? Rubbish! If there ever was 
one, you broke it. You’re over in stock and 
under in margin, and I don’t give a damn 
anyhow. Twelve o’clock, noon, tomorrow. 
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By then I want instructions where to de- 
liver your stock and get payment for it, or 
I want selling orders from you. I want one 
or the other or I’ll sell out every share 
we're carrying for you. That’s final and 
that’s all.” 

He crashed the receiver into its fork and 
looked around at them. 

“Tt’s A B C to me,” Jefferson Perry an- 
nounced truculently. 

Suds made its first appearance at 112 
that next morning, and the tickers showed 
it to be hovering uncertainly around 110 
when Braxton Clark strode into the office 
of J. D. Perry & Co. just before noon. One 
who knew him would have seen lines in his 
face that were not usually there, but his 
voice was confident, as always. 

“‘T shall need a little more time,” he told 
them in his forceful way, smiling his assur- 
ance, ‘I am arranging to have the account 
taken over as it is, but H 

““By whom?” interrupted Jefferson Perry 
brusquely. 

Clark said smoothly, ‘‘I will let you know 
in due course, Mr. Perry—tomorrow.” 

For a long moment the two men held each 
other’s eyes. Then Jefferson Perry, sitting 
erect, said grimly, ‘It won’t do, Mr. Clark. 
Do you want to handle the selling of that 
stock, or shall I do it?” 

Clark’s mouth tightened. 
wait?’ he asked. 

“c INiow 

“How much do you want sold?” 

“Every share of it.” 

“‘But—is that necessary?” 

‘Every share.” 

Braxton Clark shrugged his shoulders. 
His open hands lifted and dropped hope- 
lessly. 

“Do the best you can with it,” he said. 
“Tf you’re rough, you'll hurt yourself as 
well as me.”’ He turned abruptly and left 
them. 

On the stock exchange Young Jeff Perry 
sold more than 4000 shares of Suds before 
the price reached 104 and the avalanche 
began. 

Then, suddenly, the market was full of 
sellers, competing savagely with one an- 
other to seize what bids appeared. The 
price was 96 before Young Jeff sold the last 
share from Braxton Clark’s account. It was 
90 when raucous gongs drowned the din of 
shouting brokers and ended the stock mar- 
ket’s day. The collapse of Suds had begun 
impressively. 

Unsmiling men, angry-eyed, came singly 
and in couples to the topmost floor of the 
Syndicate Building that afternoon, but 
Braxton Clark was not there. Later, at 
night, he faced them together at an ap- 
pointed meeting place. 

““You’ve got all I have,” he told them, 
while their sullen eyes watched him sus- 
piciously. ‘‘You’ve had it all for some 
time. Every dollar I had went into Sorden 
long ago. Every dollar I made as the stock 
went up stayed in it. The inside crowd quit 
me at 75. I went on. Later they sand- 
bagged me with all they could spare. I 
took that and went on because I couldn’t 
do anything else. It wasn’t hard to keep it 
moving up, with all of you so anxious for 
business. But I never was able to let go, or 
even to lighten up very much. I believed 
that somewhere I could create a market 
and cash in.” 


“You won’t 
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“Create it with our money!” someone 
cried angrily. 

“T thought I had it last night,” Clark 
said. ‘‘Last night Suds was actually cor- 
nered. I had the thing in my hand, I tell 
you. But you all crowded me, cramped me, 
and one old man came back from Europe 
to stick a pin in me. Why? To save him- 
self of course. He told me last night that 
he knew this business better than anyone 
else. He said it was A BC tohim. It looks 
as if he was right.” 

““Who was that?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. Now I’m in your 
hands. I’ll do anything you say, but I 
haven’t any money or property to give 
you. I don’t know how much any of you 
sold today, but I know there still is a great 
deal of Suds in my accounts. And of 
course every account shows a deficit to- 
night. I’m sorry, but you'll have to decide 
for yourselves what to do—how to protect 
yourselves. That isn’t impudent. Neither 
is it cold-blooded. I’m broke. What else 
can I say? What can I do?” 

They went away with bitter words and 
threats, and next day they were colliding 
with one another in the market as they 
strove excitedly to rid themselves of Brax- 
ton Clark’s stock. By reason of their col- 
lisions, Suds dropped plummetlike to 71. 
And on the third day still more of this hot 
competition to find buyers who were all but 
nonexistent carried Suds to 48. Down 
from 112 to 48 in three days, and no bottom 
yet! 

Wall Street shuddered as other pyramids 
swayed, and there was a rush to shore them. 
But the dance was on, and the dancers 
cried, “Forget it! This market’s too big 
and broad and strong to be hurt by one 
little crack like that. Forget it and come 
on!” Failures threatened, but the times 
were lush and means to prevent them were 
found. Wise counsel came forward urging 
sanity. The wounded ones were brought to 
agree not to make one another’s wounds 
deeper. The selling of Suds ceased by agree- 
ment. The collapse was over. 

Buried deep in the débris were Horace 
Tindall and the fawning men and all those 
others who had been so eager to bet that 
the mirage had substance. The wails were 
loud and varied. Horace Tindall, showing 
his dejection to Little Bill Perry, said irri- 
tably: 

“T get it everywhere, and particularly 
in my happy home. Every night it’s the 
same question. ‘Why didn’t I sell out? 
Why didn’t I sell out?’ And when I tell her 
he wouldn’t let me, she laughs. But, Bill, 
I couldn’t break my word to him, could I?”’ 

“‘T should have broken it for you,” said 
Little Bill. “I should have made you sell 
out, Horace. But I was blind too. Every- 
body was. Dad was the only one with any 
sense, and I thought he was an old crab. 
D’you know, I think we were the only firm 
of the lot to get out with a whole skin? 
When we were through selling Clark still 
had a little balance coming to him. I took 
a check for it over to him yesterday.” 

“How’s he standing the gaff?’’ asked 
Tindall. 

“He shows he’s been through the mill, 
but what do you suppose he said? He told 
me he was getting ready to move out of 
that office he’s in, and I asked him if he had 
any plans. 

“<¢Plans?’ says he. ‘Why, now that I’m 
broke I plan to be a fool.’ 

“And when I asked him what he meant 
by that he picked up the tape and said, 
‘I’m not going to make these ups and downs 
any more. I’m going to guess them.’ 

“D’you get that? Why, Horace, I'll 
have Clark trading in our office again in- 
side of sixty days—if the old man will just 
go back to Europe for a while.” 

“Trading in our stock?” demanded the 


_ vice president of the Sorden Soap Company 


incredulously. 

‘“ Well, Suds is down from 112, you know. 
Looks rather cheap around these low prices, 
doesn’t it?’”’ 

“‘T don’t know about that,”’ said Horace 
Tindall. ““When you get down to the facts 
why should it sell any higher?” 
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‘beautiful Interiors 


‘Possess a eSubtle Gharm — 


They take advantage of the pleasing 
proportions and the interesting play of 
Lights and shadows in good woodwork 


OME women say, “I want woodwork that 

is plain; nothing fancy for me,” and they 

pick out doors and windowsand trim that 
make a beautiful interior impossible. All the 
money in the world spent on furniture and 
tugs and draperies cannot then make an at- 
tractive home for them. 


They forget that there is a difference between 
plainness and simplicity. For instance, recall 
the old Colonial homes and old Colonial fur- 
niture. They were simplicity itself, but not 
plain, in the sense of being bold, flat and crude. 


The woman who earnestly studies good archi- 
tecture and tasteful home furnishing in her 
desire to have a beautiful home, will soon learn 
to appreciate the beauty of good proportions 
and the interesting play of lights and shadows 
seen in all good woodwork. Note, for ex- 


THREE GURTIS 
DESIGNS HERE 


This inviting breakfast nook is 
in the home of Mr. Glenn Fen- 
ton, in Homeland, Baltimore, 
Maryland. The diningalcoveset 
is C-742; the casement windows 
are C-1030 and the trim around 
the door opening shows casing 
C-1651. A cross-section of the 
casing is illustrated in the draw- 
ing below. Study this drawing 
and the photograph very care- 
fully and note how the delicate 
beauty of the casing is produced 
by the skillful use of the right 
curves (moldings) on the sur- 
face. One slight variation in 
the curves on this surface would 
make a tremendous difference 
in the effect, since it is all a mat- 
ter of lights and shadows. Mold- 
ings arealso used on the dining 
set and the casement sash, and 
here, too, they make all the dif. 
ference in the world between 
good design or beau- 
ty, and just “mill- 
work,” or mediocrity, 
The Curtis Wood- 
work designs in Mr. 
Fenton’s house were 
selected under the 
supervision of Cyril 
H. Hebrank, archi- 
tect, and were fur- 
nished by Geo, Hel- 
frich & Sons, dealers, 


ample, the subtle beauty of the door trim 
illustrated and described below. It is far more 
beautiful than a wide “plain” casing which 
architects so often class as crude. 


Lights and shadows in woodwork are pro- 
duced by moldings. Moldings in woodwork, 
when properly handled, make it interesting, 
beautiful. They relieve the monotony of flat 
surfaces and coarse, sharp edges. 


But it takes an artist to design woodwork that 
employs moldings correctly. That is something 
that must be left to people who &Anow. 


That is why the Curtis Companies went to 
architects of highest standing for Curtis Wood- 
work designs. Men who have designed wood- 
work for some of the most beautiful houses 
in America, lent their talents to designing 


| 
The balusters, risers and stringers of this stairway 
in the home of Mr. Henry S, Register, Jr., in Balti- 
more, are painted like the rest of the woodwork in 
the house, but the newel post, hand rail and treads 
are stained. The resulting contrast is most agree- 
able and the effect is in keeping with the best 
Colonial traditions. This Curtis newel C-921 is of 
just the right size and shape to make this treatment 
successful, and the smooth, gently tapering balus- 
ters C-943 harmonize perfectly with it, Note also_ 
the graceful “easing” that joins the hand rail to the | 
newel. The Curtis Woodwork for this home was | 
furnished by Geo, Helfrich & Sons. | 


| 
| 


woodwork forms of the same high standa 
suitable for houses of all types and prices. 


You can therefore depend upon Curtis desig 
making the correct use of moldings. Cut 
designs are right from every standpoint of go 
architecture and interior decorating. They a 
authentic, beautiful, charming. This is true ' 
every Curtis item—doors, windows, trim, sta 
material, cabinetwork, exterior woodwork. 


Good design has not added one cemt 
to Curtis Woodwork prices 


Good ies has not added one cent to Curt 
prices. Curtis Woodwork is not high eas 


‘2 green pockets, while perhaps fifty 
ve scattered on the benches immedi- 
pow us, any of which we could have 
q ithin half an hour. But we turned 
_ ght and held our level, ascending 
yand held to this course hour after 
e,atually turning to the right again 
ying out on the main ridge in mid- 
o1. We were above all the sheep in 
oitry, which is an advantage that 
yisets most other factors in sheep 
1 
cificent view unrolled before us, 
j 2aks thrusting up on all sides, the 
nbetween wedged apart by tongues 
gat glacier that spread out for fifty 
‘his vast frozen sheet was named 
nice Cap in honor of the President’s 
Alaska. Far below us the silken 
jof the South Fork meandered 
glopen green bottoms above timber 
Te hills on the far side of the river, 
df mounting ever higher toward the 
sihe stream, suddenly sheered off in 
dous dizzy drop, to flatten out in a 
‘ylling plateau so far beneath our 
y perch that its folds and hollows 
ad nothing from our view; similar, 
t,o peering down upon the corruga- 
da bungalow roof from the top of a 
‘er across a city street. And this, 
hppearing to us as a flat prairie, was 
m2 of many sheep. At least two hun- 
zimals dotted its expanse. 
ew, too, that there were sheep scat- 
along the side of the mountain 
ie were about to descend, and that 
od come out above various bands. 
yermost of these, a fair ram, was 
aight perhaps six hundred yards be- 
igand I was sure that others were 
ha. The point of descent lay down 
ise of a semicircular sag that might 
“:ompared to half of a funnel, and a 
7 bedded within a hundred yards of 
topping point of rock which was the 
pisible cover between myself and the 
eared that she would stampede at 
7 sight of me and startle all those 
snes below in her flight. But there 
choice. Waiting until the ram 
eout of sight beneath a wave of 
I began a cautious descent, glanc- 
efully at the ewe, but eventually 
nied the rocky outcropping - and 
vid flat upon it to peer cautiously over 
d, 
n| three hundred and fifty yards be- 
tid eleven rams, a wonderful picture 
# which I shall not soon forget, but 
as not a stick of cover between us, 
ender matters more difficult, there 
tree ewes bedded a short distance be- 
nand in a direct line with the rams. 
‘als were moving round the side of an 
ndiate ridge that pitched down into 
Unel, and once round its crest they 
diot reappear until they were five 
tl or more yards away. 


iy Shooting for Homely Game 


wzd an old-fashioned .33 rifle that 
wa big slug with knock-down abilities 
v.ch has not the velocity of the more 
2] high-power .250, .256, .280 and .30 
€ and is consequently less efficient at 
inge. I seldom shoot at anything 
two hundred yards. A mountain 
p natural inclination is to take to the 
Svyhen alarmed, to go up rather than 
nand when shot at, if unable to locate 
tinetion of the sound, they will some- 
fee straight toward the hunter if 
vove them, though this rule is by no 
niinfallible. I held well above the 
‘£ the largest ram so that the ball 
cstrike the gravel beyond him and 
ily turn the sheep into a stampede up 
tome. He whirled and looked curi- 
yt the rocks and I knew that the ball 

uck just above his back, The rams 
&, walked back some twenty yards to- 
line and halted. This time I pulled 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


just above his back, hoping to hit him, and 
he went down in a heap as the heavy ball 
took him squarely through the shoulders. 
The rest of the rams moved out of sight 
beneath a shoulder and I congratulated my- 
self on a scientific bit of sheep hunting. 

While waiting for Judd to come down I 
looked over the point of rocks and discov- 
ered that the three ewes were out of their 
beds and feeding on the sidehill a hundred 
yards below me. The ewe whose flight I had 
feared had also risen from her bed, now ac- 
companied by a lamb, and was regarding 
me as if her suspicions were roused at last. 
We descended to the dead ram, only to dis- 
cover that the remaining ten had huddled 
beneath the shoulder and were waiting for 
a better view of us. We approached within 
forty yards. They appeared a bit embar- 
rassed but undecided what to do about it. 
At last one had an idea and moved slowly 
off. The others seemed to consider this a 
reasonable solution and followed suit. Of 
all the languid creatures I ever saw those 
rams took the blue ribbon. After all my 
elaborate caution and making one of the 
best shots of my career, I could have bagged 
the whole bunch with a shotgun. 


Everything But a Roof 


It amused yet irritated me to recall my 
stealthy maneuvering to keep out of sight 
of various bands of sheep during the day so 
as not to alarm the countryside. When we 
had skinned out the head, dressed the meat 
and slipped into the shoulder straps of our 
packsaddles, several of the rams were still 
feeding within easy riflerange. Descending 
some two hundred yards down the moun- 
tain, we came out on a rim and there, thirty 
yards below us, feeding on a narrow sloping 
bench, were fifteen magnificent rams. They 
were sufficiently alarmed to trot off for a 
dozen or more paces before slowing again 
to a walk. The three largest rams that I 
saw on the Kenai came over a side ridge 
within twenty-five yards of us, stared for 
the space of a full minute, then broke into 
wild flight, but stopped to feed within a 
hundred yards. Rams, ewes and lambs ap- 
peared on all sides, above and below us. 
Never have I witnessed anything like it. 

This tameness is not surprising in a way. 
I do not mean that this is a virgin region 
where the sheep have never seen a man; 
far from it, for Indian River and its tribu- 
taries have been trapped to death. It is 
simply that the few hunting parties that 
penetrate the country annually have no 
need to go that far up for their heads and 
anyone after meat would not consider pack- 
ing it for that distance when it is so easily 
secured nearer to the lake. Through this 
combination of circumstances the sheep 
are so seldom molested that they have be- 
come extremely tame. 

A bear prowled in the green bottoms be- 
neath us, and while I was watching it a 
wolverine broke cover on a bench near the 
top of the brush line three hundred yards 
below, traveling with its peculiar buckling 
lope. This was the second of these animals 
I had seen on the Kenai. Earlier in the sea- 
son I had gone from Seward to Kenai Lake 
and down its twenty-eight-mile length by 
boat, then footing it to Russian River. 
While moving down the lake a dark speck 
that threw a wake behind it indicated some 
animal swimming across our course. It 
proved to be a wolverine and Charley 
Hinde bagged the animal with a .22 rifle. 
I had not previously suspected that a wol- 
verine would undertake such an extensive 
journey by water. 

The descent seemed interminable, the 
mountain excessively steep, with bad rim 
rocks and treacherous slides, but at last we 
attained the bottoms and headed down- 
stream. Just at dark we reached the first 
trees, a few stunted cottonwoods. Two of 
them, with trunks some five inches in diam- 
eter, whitened and dead, stood near a rock 
three feet high by five feet in length. 
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“Made to order—wood, windbreak and 
reflector,’ I remarked, slipping the straps 
of my packsaddle. 

Judd grinned and nodded. “Everything 
but a roof, and it’s going to rain,’’ he pre- 
dicted. ‘‘For the last two hours I’ve been 
wondering when you’d wake up to the fact 
that we wouldn’t get within miles of our 
blankets tonight; and a man would break 
all four legs and sprain his back in the 
first hundred yards traveling by night in 
this sort of going.” 

“For the last two hours I’ve been fondly 
hoping to find wood,” I said. “‘No matter 
how humble, a fire is still a cheery little 
thing.” 

So we sat with our backs to the rock, the 
fire at our feet, shoving the two slender 
trunks forward as the butts burned to ash; 
and it rained a little, but only a light patter. 
Discomfort is relative. In our siwash camp 
of the preceding night the thought of our 
bed rolls far down on the lake shore had 
been inviting. . Viewed in retrospect from 
our present overnight habitat, the single 
blanket of the siwash camp took on a sem- 
blance of relative luxury. Still, the expe- 
rience of having wandered among mountain 
sheep where I could have bagged twenty 
head with a shotgun was worth it. Some- 
where round four A.M., with the first streak 
of light, we started on. The going was tough 
and the packs seemed heavier hourly. Later 
we heard that there was a trap-line trail of 
sorts swamped out high on the sidehill on 
the far side of the river, but we didn’t know 
it, and I have seldom seen worse jungles of 
alders than those we laboriously threaded. 

It was mid-afternoon before we pulled 
into the siwash camp to find a note— 
written with a sharpened bullet on a strip 
of cartridge box—to the effect that Pence 
and Caldwell had killed three rams but had 
left them in order to reach camp before 
dark and had gone back to bring them in. 
“Thanks for the blankets. We put in a 
good night; how was yours?” They re- 
turned before dark to fall upon the sheep 
meat and the last of the rice that Judd and 
I had cooked against their arrival, and the 
next morning we started on the return 
trek to the lake. 


Crossed Trails 


The rest of the party had moved camp 
to the mouth of Birch Creek, some twelve 
or fifteen miles away, leaving the clinker 
for us. Stewart, Byrom and Bryan had 
killed five rams, and the first-named two, 
and also Johnson and Schmidt, had each 
bagged a bull moose. When we reached 
Birch Creek the party was packing for the 
return trip. 

Another outfit, that of Mr. Beaulieu, of 
Winner, South Dakota, who had bagged 
sheep, moose and bear, had just left for the 
outside. Weeks later I traveled with Mr. 
and Mrs. Beaulieu from Juneau to Denver, 
and a check-up of photographs with unmis- 
takable landmarks revealed the fact that 
Beaulieu had killed a large ram in the pass 
that Judd and myself had threaded at ten 
o’clock in our first morning out of the si- 
wash camp and within a few hundred yards 
of where Pence and Caldwell had secured 
their rams while returning that way in the 
evening. The tracks on the sheep trail had 
been made by this party. 

Another hunting outfit, that of Mr. Nay- 
lor, of San Diego, was breaking camp to ac- 
company the army party to the outside. 
As the hour approached I found myself 
loath to leave this country after so short a 
stay, so I arranged with Judd to return 
with his partner, Ed Kadgen, for another 
two weeks. Retaining a tent, I waved fare- 
well to the three boats as they started off 
down the lake loaded with friends, trophies 
and meat. 

Birch Creek was simply littered with bear 
signs, with the tracks of many big brown 
bears among them. Toward evening I wan- 
dered up country for some two miles, 
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mounted a drift jam and watched a long 
open wash for bear, hopeful of bagging a 
big brownie. There was scarcely a square 
| yard of this wash that did not show a bear 
| track. 

The subspecies of Alaskan brown bear 
that inhabits the Kenai Peninsula is smaller 
than.the bears of Kodiak Island and the 
Alaska Peninsula. A ten-foot hide is about 
the record for the Kenai. 

Birds of prey haunted the spot to feed on 
the last of the salmon. Half a dozen bald 
eagles occupied the top of snags; hawks, 
large and small, flapped lazily from one 
tree to another. There was a conclave of 
the raven clan, their varying notes of con- 
verse dominating the otherwise silent coun- 
tryside. One of these big black fellows, 
winging high overhead, indulged in acro- 
batics, pitching upward at a steep angle, 
then folding his wings and turning a series 
of flips before spreading them to steady 
himself. A pine squirrel, up later than his 
fellows, trilled defiantly from close at hand. 
Rabbits emerged by the score to thump 
round the bottoms. A great horned owl 
floated to a dead trunk some distance 
away, a smaller owl occupying a snag 
above me. 


Al Live Idea in Fur Scarfs 


The tent stood at the edge of the timber, 
facing the lake, while a little open flat on 
the right extended to the creek. To this 
opening the rabbits swarmed at dusk, and 
two great owls resorted to it for a nightly 
hunting ground, arriving before dark and 
taking their posts. Never a morning but 
what partially devoured carcasses testified 
to the success of their hunting. One of 
them made a kill before it was quite dark 
and repaired to the top of a stump before 
the tent, held in silhouette against the lake 
as he tore at his prey. 

The second morning I discovered a big 
bull moose some two miles from camp and 
at first glimpse I tossed up my rifle almost 
instinctively, then weakened. Sheer in- 
dolence has prevented me from killing con- 
siderable game. I pictured myself engaged 
in the heavy labor of packing a thousand 
pounds of meat into camp and decided 
that if I must kill a moose it should be after 
the return of Judd and his partner so that 
the work might be shared instead of falling 
entirely on me. 

It gradually dawned upon me that the 
bears had quit the fish creeks for the berry 
patches and had no intention of returning 
for so much as a last bite of salmon. A 
cloud-burst had ripped out a sand wash, 
running from the base of the hills four miles 
away to the margin of the lake, and a rab- 
bit could not cross this expanse without 
leaving its trail for all to read. Littered 
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from one end to the other with old bear 
tracks, not a bear crossed it in the first four 
days of my stay, so on the fifth day I fol- 
lowed its course back into the hills and 
climbed out on the benches where the coun- 
try was largely open, with only occasional 
bunches of trees. I located two bears with 
my glasses, neither of them of any great 
size, and two bull moose, one of them 
a giant. 

I loitered so long that night caught me 
before I reached camp, but after attaining 
the devious course of the sand wash I could 
travel without risk of breaking my neck. 
A driving rain soaked me and the storm in- 
creased in violence. After reaching the tent 
I began to fear that a tree would fall on 16; 
for occasional sharp reports, muffled by the 
screech of the wind and the hammering of 
the breakers on the lake shore, testified to 
the fact that a good many were going down 
before the drive of the wind. About mid- 
night a falling birch knocked down one rear 
corner of the tent and I was forced to go out 
in the rain and repair the damage. That 
storm raged for two days and nights before 
it began to abate, by which time I was 
heartily sick of it. 

Almost every day I saw moose, jumping) 
one big bull within a few yards of camp.| 
Another bull with a great spread of horns| 
crossed an opening just ahead of meé-on one 


y June ; 


occasion. There was good meat j 
and my inclinations tend toward ¢ 
that wear good pelts rather than « 
that sport great heads of horns, | 
piece of fur always intrigues my | 
androuses my cupidity; notso with | 
As long as there was meat in ca 
moose were quite safe. | 

I found two fresh lynx tracks on i 
shore near camp. These, along wit 
other lynx tracks, a couple of min}, 
and the two wolverines previous), 
tioned, were the only bits of fur § 
countered on the Kenai. Once rat 
great fur country, it has been 
trapped out. It was noted as the} 
very fine silver foxes and I visited 
ranches where the animals were of 
Kenai stock. 

The pens at one of these ranch; 
full of beautiful Kenai silvers an 
half-grown pups. One female fox, Ch 
has the freedom of the premises, Dy 
stop at the ranch, the proprietor’s wi 
Chummy round her neck, the only | 
have seen a lady adorned with a 
silver-fox scarf. Some eccentric mo 
might create considerable com 
wearing the beautiful Chummy rou 
streets of New York. ail 

But in a wild state the foxes of the 
are now very rare, as is all other fw 
one beaver sign did I see on the Ken 
yet an otter track. I was told that 
once a great marten country, but tha) 
animals had been entirely trappei 
Fur is at such a low ebb on the Kenai, 
seems that the restocking of such anir 
beaver, muskrat and marten would | 
essary before it can again come into il 
as a fur producer. 

Judd had expected to return with K 
in some five days. Each evening I ex} 
to find them in camp on my return fre 
hills, but when ten days had rolled by 
out a sign of them, I began to think x 
an accident had happened to the boys 
trying to run the Cook Inlet in a smal 
boat. 

In case they had lost their boat i 
equinoctial storm of a few days befor 
were stranded on some tide flat, it mig 
weeks before they could get back to 
outfitting point, secure another boa’ 
come up the Kasilof. 


Al Hungry Man’s Paradise 


My grub was low. Butter, bacon, 
beans, sugar, coffee and canned good! 
been eaten up. I do not mean thatl 
starvation. Farfromit. Alaska isabo 
ful region in the autumn, abounding in 
big and small game, fish and a great va 
of berries. In two days I could have pi 
sufficient meat and fruit to last me thr 
the winter, by rendering the fat of be 
porcupine provided myself with both 
and light, and there was a pothole ir 
creek within a hundred yards of camp 
I could have pulled out fifty trout anyti 
liked. | 

. Aman must be blind in both eyeston 
a success of starving in that country, t 
straight diet of unshortened.corn bread 
meat was growing monotonous, I had n 
ing to read, and, worst of all, my tob 
was vanishing. For several days Thad } 
rationing myself on five improvised ¢ 
rettes per day, a little tobacco rolle: 
wrapping paper. | 

On the twelfth day, convinced that 
accident had befallen Judd, I decide 
strike out for salt water on foot, estima 
that it would require four days’ trave 
reach the fox farms at the mouth of 
Kasilof. ; | 

After cooking several pounds of sh 
meat and corn bread and assembling | 
effects, including sleeping robe, canvas ti | 
toilet articles, extra clothing, glasses, 2 | 
cooking utensils, camera, films, ax and q 
I lashed them on a packsaddle and heat 
down country. Being unfamiliar with | 
geography, I rather anticipated encoun! 
ing some stream of considerable dimenstr 
flowing into the lake, perhaps necessitat 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Eat and Keep Cool 


What to eat summer mornings—and why 


According to Authorities 


Energy food that does not overheat the system 


That cooks without kitchen muss on hot mornings 


That supplies the balanced meal you need to 


combat the dragging down effect of hot weather 


Eat right breakfass for 


one week —note then how 
little hot days affect you 


7 Quick Quaker—cooks in 3 to 
unutes... the tdeal solution 
fhe summer breakfast problem 


4) feel right on hot days, you mer mornings; cooks without heat- 


just start every day with right 
d Your system needs the same 


Try it cold 


ing up the kitchen. 
Prepare this way 


It is an energy food that does This: 
Thousands serve this unique chilled 


delements in summer that it 
. time of the year. 
1nay require less food in volume 
ot in kind. 


fat means your summer 
afast must be rightly bal- 
€. Must supply protein, 
hydrates, minerals, vita- 
“and “bulk” in bal- 


| be iy 
€ combination. 


‘itt your days that way 
ae week. Note how 
hot weather seems then 
bther you. This applies 
t to children and to adults. 


No kitchen muss —no bother. 
| Ready in 3 to 5 minutes 

| —no hot kitchen 
lious and tempting. Quick 
er now is the regular summer 


4fast in millions of homes. 


Is ready in less time than the cof- 
no stewing or frying hot sum- 


not overheat the .system. 


OT silat 
ss Po 


Supplies the balanced breakfast children 
need for long days of summer play. 
All authorities urge parents to correct 
haphazard summer diets. This sup- 
plies the ideal food—energy food that 


does not overheat 


the dragged out feeling summer 
brings by supplying an excellent 


Fights 


Stops kitchen muss on hot 
mornings—vready in 3 to 5 
minutes...no hot kitchens 


balance of protein, carbohydrates, 
minerals, vitamines and “bulk” in 
a form that feeds you well without 


the overheating qualities of some 


foods. 


It’s the ideal summer breakfast; 
the food you need in most attrac- 


tive form—and prepared without. 


cooking, muss or bother. 


Try it. You will. be delighted. 


breakfast—a delightful summer dish 


2 cups of Quick Quaker, 4 cups of 
water, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 level table- 
spoons cocoa and 4 of sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. Bring water to a 
boil. Add cocoa and sugar mixed 
to a paste with boiling water; then 
slowly stir in the oats. Cook 3 to 
5 minutes. Add vanilla. 

Serve hot or cold with cream. 
Wonderful chilled, molded and 
served in slices. 


Quaker Oats fla- 
vor is retained 
in Quick Quaker 
—cooks in three 
to five minutes. 


All the tich 


Why go on with less 


nourishing breakfasts? 


Quaker Oats and milk ts 
the dieteticurge of the day 


‘THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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the dropping of a goodly tree across some 
deep channel and lodging the top in the 
shallows. But great as is its size, Tustu- 
mena Lake seems fed mainly by fordable 
streams, so the ax proved an unnecessary 
addition to the weight which was already 
greater than I relished the thought of 
packing. 

Just after noon, while threading an open 
bench to avoid the alders above and below, 
a big bull moose stepped from the brush 
some forty yards distant and faced me. 
While wondering if I could unlash the pack 
and bring the camera into play before he 
made off, the bull headed straight for me. 
The running season was on and his heavy 
neck was swelling; the little eyes, set high 
in his head, blazed meanly and he flopped 
his upper lip with loud sucking pops. 

The Kenai is perhaps the best moose 
country in the world and the bulls are tame, 
so his lack of caution was nothing at which 
to marvel, but it was the nature of his ad- 
vance that was most surprising. I should 
imagine that a bull moose that is spoiling 
for a fight would indulge in pawing and 
head-tossing activities. Instead, the action 
of a slow moving picture is the nearest ap- 
proach to an accurate description of his 
deliberate advance. It might be termed 
stealthy, as if the interminable period be- 
tween the lifting of a foot, its advance and 
ultimate planting were designed to convey 
the impression that he did not move at all. 
Slowly he twisted his head until one great 
antler swung straight down, almost touch- 
ing the ground, while the other, directly 
above it, pointed skyward. Never had I 
seen such an odd pose assumed by an ant- 
lered animal and am still at a loss to ac- 
count for it. 

A moose cannot see well, and the wind 
was from him to me so he could not get my 
scent, and as his head gradually swung 
back, inch by inch, to a level position, and 
the advance continued, I felt that he had 
mistaken my movements for those of a 
rival bull moose, so I stood perfectly still, 
wondering how near he would come before 
observing his error and breaking into panic- 
stricken flight. 

When he had approached to within fifty 
feet I lifted my voice. ‘‘Fend off, old sport, 
fend off!” I advised. He failed even to 
flinch. Several shrill whistled blasts and the 
metallic accompaniment of pumping a shell 
from the magazine to the chamber of my 
rifle served neither to retard nor to accel- 
erate his advance. 


Saving His Life by Losing His Nerve 


It is quite easy for me to sit in a chair 
and discourse in academic fashion to the 
effect that attacks by a moose are so infre- 
quent as to render such danger practically 
nonexistent, but with my feet bogged in 
reindeer moss and a fifty-pound pack on 
my back, facing this malevolent monster, 
it proved somewhat more difficult to main- 
tain firm convictions. At thirty feet I pulled 
between his eyes and in another second 
would have killed him, but with a tremen- 
dous burst of speed he veered past me and 
crashed through the alders down the slope. 
It seems certain that this was not a case of 
mistaken identity and that he recognized 
me for a human being, but was nevertheless 
bent upon picking a quarrel until his nerve 
failed at the last moment. It is probable 
that if I had turned to beat a retreat to 
cover he would have jumped me. 

Just before dark I met a small black bear 
that stepped from the alders only to whirl 
and reénter them so swiftly as to leave me 
with an impression of unreality. Returning 
to the lake shore to bed for the night within 
the edge of the timber, I was roused about 
midnight to listen to the stuttering notes of 
a distant motor boat—just a few beats, 
then silence, and upon repairing to the 
water’s edge there were no further symp- 
toms. Nevertheless, a signal shot brought 
an instant response and presently a ray of 
lantern light wavered upon the water as a 
motor boat rounded a timbered point some 
two miles distant. 


THE SATURDAY 


The party consisted of Judd, Kadgen, Bill 
Worcester and Merl La Voy. They had 
been searching the lake shore for me since 
arriving at my ex-camp on Birch Creek in 
the evening. The equinoctial storm had 
forced them to seek shelter behind Fire 
Island and remain under cover for a num- 
ber of days before venturing forth. 

La Voy, who was cited in a previous ar- 
ticle as having been a member of the first 
party to scale Mt. McKinley, is’a free-lance 
motion-picture artist and for fifteen years 
has wandered continuously over the world, 
filming crowned heads and peasants, scenes 
of peace and of carnage and war, living 
among the Solomon Islanders for six months 
and with the bushmen of Australia for a 
year and a half, now returned for a two- 
year hitch in Alaska. Having put in some 
little time with him previously, I knew 
him for the most entertaining of compan- 
ions, so, although my allotted stay of an 
extra two weeks on the Kenai had expired, 
I decided to go back into the sheep country 
with La Voy. 


The Home of the Porcupine 


The following day found us back at the 
head of the lake at the site of our first camp 
with the army men. Captain Stewart had 
told me how to locate the camouflaged 
lower end of the trail that led up to the 
little overnight trapping hut; Bill found it, 
and we took five pack loads of equipment, 
mine being the lightest, and ascended to 
the spot in a few hours. Judd and Kadgen 
returned to the lake while the rest of us, 
after a hasty bite of lunch, set out to dis- 
cover sheep for La Voy’s camera. I at- 
tained the point of a high divide above the 
head of Fox River, and rambled above 
several dizzy canyons, ideal sheep country 
but with no sheep init. One ram was the 
total count. 

There are more porcupines in this region 
than in any other I have visited. From five 
to twenty were within sight at all times. 
The porcupines of my previous experience 
had seemed to live almost exclusively on a 
diet of lodgepole bark, but these Alaska 
fellows fed upon a considerable variety of 
vegetation and seemed to pass up. the 
spruce. They fed upon leaves, various 
weeds, cut down elderberry plants and de- 
voured the younger stalks, pith and all, 
and now, in common with the bears, were 
out above timber line on a berry spree. 
Without actually viewing the spectacle, it 
is difficult to conceive of the tremendous 
quantity of berries in Alaska. Our boots 
were smeared with them, and out among 
the stunted six-inch berry plants above 
timber line it was actually difficult to find 
a spot to sit down without planting oneself 
on a quart or so of fruit. 

A bluish-barred, narrow-winged hawk— 
goshawk, I belieye—dove down behind a 
ridge, and a flock of ptarmigans took wing. 
Veering back that way ten minutes later, I 
watched the hawk tearing to shreds the hot 
meat of its prey. 

The next day low-hanging clouds and 
rain made photography impossible, so we 
remained in camp to await Judd and Kad- 
gen, who were to come up with additional 
supplies. Bill and I located four different 
bears feeding above timber line a mile or so 
from camp. 

The following morning, though it was 
still storming, we packed equipment for 
a side camp some miles up country. A 
mile out of camp a big bull moose wandered 
out onto a ridge some fifty feet above me, 
his antlers wavering in the fog. We pitched 
La Voy’s little silk tepee far above timber 
line overlooking a deep rugged canyon, its 
head blocked by a tongue of the glacier, 
from the foot of which a stream flowed as 
a glittering thread through the bottoms. 
Towering peaks rose on all sides, swathed 
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with snow, while the great ice cap flowed on 
endlessly—a marvelous picture. 

We found the nights sharp, somewhat 
below freezing in this lofty camp, and bad 
weather, fog and rain attended our efforts 
to film game. Then, too, the sheep were by 
no means so abundant or tame as in the 
country at the head of Indian River. La 
Voy counted one hundred and twenty-five 
head on the benches just across the canyon 
from the tent. Far across the tongue of the 
glacier on the Indian River side we could 
see several hundred others. On the far side 
of a deep narrow cross canyon three rams 
alternately fed and reclined within rifle shot 
of the tepee throughout the day. Several 
bands, the largest numbering some twenty 
head, inhabited the benches below us under 
the rims. I spotted a bear in the bottoms 
with my glasses and presently one of the 
boys located three others. 

The alders, and below them the cotton- 
woods, quaking asp and birches, were 
assuming colorful autumn tints. The 
ptarmigans were taking on winter plumage 
and almost half of their garb was milk- 
white. They were congregating for the 
winter, and now, instead of consorting only 
in stray coveys, they covered the rocks in 
flocks containing hundreds of birds. It af- 
forded a thrilling picture when a big flock of 
these game birds rose with a thunderous roar 
of wings and soared across the hills, their 
white-and-red bodies flashing. The big 
hares, too, were bleaching out and would 
soon wear a white coat to blend with the 
snow that ere long was destined to blanket 
the Kenai. 

This camp was above brush line, too high 
to secure fuel, so we lived on cold food. A 
chilling drizzle descended for several days, 
a blanket of fog obscuring the view during 
the short intervals between squalls of rain, 
rendering adequate photography either of 
game or of scenic effects impossible. 

A moving-picture concern had sent La 
Voy a duplicate of the hat of a famous star, 
and requested that he secure a number of 
scenes among the rugged pinnacles and ice 
fields of Alaska. I have seen numberless 
ten-gallon hats of all shapes, sizes and hues, 
but this bonnet would take the blue ribbon 
for dimensions. The company had been in 
a rush for such film and had sent on several 
urgent messages, not realizing, perhaps, 
that one may be in Alaska and yet be as far 
from any spectacular mountain country as 
the plains of Kansas are removed from 
Pike’s Peak. But La Voy was in real moun- 
tain country now—and so was the hat. 
Whenever the fog broke away for even a 
few minutes’ time Bill donned this gorgeous 
headgear and doubled for the distant star, 
posing on the rims of dizzy canyons and 
peaks, but it is doubtful if those exposures 
will accurately portray the really magnifi- 
cent character of the country, for even at 
the best of times during our stay there were 
tattered shreds of fog flirting with the peaks 
and blankets of it obscuring the valleys. 


And Still it Rained 


I had become addicted to trailing round 
the country with Judd, as he is an excellent 
companion, so I descended to the trapper’s 
shack, barely large enough to house two 
men, and sent Kadgen back to take my 
place at the high camp. We had brought 
no meat with us and had not deemed it ad- 
visable to shoot up the higher country to 
secure a sheep, with the possibility of alarm- 
ing the others before the weather cleared so 
that they might be filmed, and a moose 
would prove of such dimensions as to make 
it difficult to get the meat out to the lake 
from this distance. Some miles below the 
upper camp I shot the head off a ptarmigan. 

After a day or so sloshing round in an in- 
creasingly heavy downpour of rain, we de- 
scended to the lake shore. That same night 


| desired to visit; but the time was - te 
' short, and when we headed the boat vA 
_ the Kasilof it was the first step in the lor 
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the others arrived, having been route 
the high camp by the storm without ] 
been successful in filming sheep, 
The Kenai has many features th 
prove attractive to tourists and sport 
both by way of marvelous scenic effec: 
the excellent hunting and fishing, 
Seward and Anchorage are desirous 0 
ing a bid to induce visitors to Stoy 
instead of hurrying through on the ra, 
to points of less interest. Also adjac. 
this country is Prince William Sound, 
my own several visits to the sound we 
incidental, leaving me with but a gi 
impression of its exceeding beauty, L; 
has intimately explored the Port Wel) 
tion of thesound and proclaimsit the. 
spot of the world, with scores of long n, 
inlets, high walls crowned with pery 
ice, while dozens of live glaciers dise 
their age-old freight into the sea. 
_It is La Voy’s pet dream to see this 
Wells country developed as a national 
with lodges and chalets located at str 
points, the transportation, instead | 
means of horses or wheeled conyeyane 
be conducted by comfortable gas laun 
Such a park of water and ice, with 
launch transportation, would cert 
prove something novel and different. 
which to round out the already magnii 
chain of national parks. Added ¢ 
beauty is its easy accessibility by wate 
might easily prove—as many believe t] | 
would—to be the greatest drawing ca 
Alaska. With all this to draw upon, Se: 
and Anchorage will eventually come i 
heavy tourist patronage. | 


Heading Back to the Outside 


Throughout these articles the fac 
Alaska’s really delightful summer cliy 
as against the popular conception of it 
perpetual ice field has been stressed, 
a word along these lines must be ad 
Despite the rainy weather encountered | 
ing the latter part of our stay on the Kt 
the weather was milder than in the Roc 
of our Western states at the same tim 
year, where one may be sure of at least’ 
heavy snow by the middle of Septembi 
four years out of five, yet we remaine 
the Kenai into October without witnes 
the first snow of the year. | 

The preceding year the first snow in 
region fell on the eighth of October. W 
making a pack trip through the Sierra 
California one August we encoun 
freezing temperatures at timber line t] 
nights out of five. Incidentally this | 
cumstance was recalled by discovering 
the trapper’s cabin an old copy of 7 
SATURDAY EVENING Post containing an 
count of that trip. Here above timber. 
in the sheep country of the Kenai we 
countered no colder weather of nights 
fore the first week in October. Theref( 
anyone contemplating a spring or fall h) 
or summer tour of Alaska need not be 
terred by fear of frosted ears or of contra 
ing chilblains. : 

We moved to Birch Creek and pacl 
several miles up its course, hoping | 
weather would break in our favor and t] 
La Voy might secure some good moi 
pictures. No such luck. Drizzle, fog 4 
low-hanging clouds prevailed. | 

Lieutenant Pence had sent in word co 
missioning me to secure a small black bt 
to have mounted for his infant son. F 
spotted a two-year-old half a mile or 
from the siwash camp on Birch Creek | 
the last day out, and with the others watt 
ing through their glasses I stalked the al 
mal and killed it, salting the hide down 4) 
delivering to Pence in Anchorage. 

Returning, we shot in forty minutes 0 
stretch of the swift Kasilof that it had! 
quired two days of lining to negotiate 
the up trip. 

With all my wanderings I had covert 
but a very small portion of Alaska, ¢ 
there were dozens of spots that I ardent 


journey back to the outside. 


y creature, he dashed into love as 
swely as he had ever leaped from his 
ro flatten a gloved challenger; and 
ether side of the picture, it is pleas- 
relate that Marian Sylvester suc- 
to the masculine charms of this 
gnan of the ring. 
xis a true love affair and no mere 
yion. They cooed over each other 
e, scenes, and the electricians would 
jxed with Buzz, only it is considered 
fim to joke with a middleweight in 
They were inseparable when the 
svork was done, and Buzz took 
¢ tenderly into the best restaurants 
jught her dainty viands. It was 
istated, and the principals did not 
,hat Marian and Buzz would marry 
, 1d that the champion would give up 
i and settle down among the grease 
| Hollywood, especially if his first 
y: established him with the fans. 
ig gave the reporters an interview in 
jshe said that Mr. Dode was one of 
's:0blemen. 
smain fact seemed to be, as people 
rd it, that these two were certainly 
Jor each other by virtue of mental 
ly. Neither had ever heard of the 
tin theory, Edgar Allan Poe or the 
lly Museum in Paris. Neither was 
brow or inclined to moments of 
1 reflection about why we are here 
snilar matters. So it was a smooth- 
iz love affair, conducted largely 
“t the aid of conversation, and al- 
4, Marian talked oftener than Buzz, 
aually said little more when the sum 
eded up. 
away through The Gladiator, which 
, course, to have a new name when 
ugot around to it, the villain broke his 
fartin Goss was the offender, a solid 
¢ of Hollywood, owner of two apart- 
tand a’ bungalow court, member of a 
kchurch on the boulevard, friendly 
1 1e banks, and one of the meanest and 
tontemptible villains in the business. 
tayed Scarboga, the wicked grand 
ein the country of the anemic king, 
leaping from a window he smashed 
]; thoroughly and definitely. Julius 
il the news to Stein, who listened 
Nn. 
bw what'll we do?” Stein snapped. 
lion’t see anything to do but wait till 
an walk,”’ said Julius. ‘“‘The picture 
ne than half done. It looks good as 
dit goes. We’ve got to finish it and 
c’t put anybody in Goss’ place.” 
‘igs makes me sick,’ said Stein. 
oc at the money it’s going to cost.” 
‘lam looking at it. We may have to 
rome of the cast on full pay, but we 
. duce others, and maybe lay off some 
n pay at all.” 
“ow long before his leg gets better?” 
‘yur or five weeks,” replied Julius. 
{rbe longer.”’ 
‘iin groaned dismally and visualized a 
a’ list humming merrily on for a 
rh or two, with the unit idle and the 
Ppyes riding about Hollywood in their 
les at his expense. 
“\ there no way out of it?’’ he demanded. 
“one,” said Julius emphatically. ‘If 
1 was I would have found it by now. 
ow, I believe this picture will make 
rich money in the end that we’ll never 
sithe extra cost.’ 
“{opeful little feller you are,” grum- 
“the chief. “Lay off as many as you 
n 
ius departed to struggle with a diffi- 
situation. Mr. Goss sat up in his 
s'tal bed and solved cross-word puzzles, 
while some members of the Prince 
went fishing for trout, others strolled 
) ad down the boulevard, telling working 
t's of their luck. 
the fourth week of the enforced vaca- 
11 Marian Sylvester tore herself away 
0} the side of her lover and went to San 
racisco to visit her Aunt Mary, who had 
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the rheumatism and some bonds that she 
might conceivably wish to dispose of later 
on in life. It was intended to be a short 
visit. 

The leave-taking of the enraptured pair 
was touching and highly romantic, with 
Buzz Dode standing beside the departing 
train and Marian leaning from a window 
for a final kiss, all of which was noted 
upon film and glass and published in the 
morning papers with captions reading: 
World’s Champion Says Fond Farewell to 
Fiancée. 

The following day a large rustling society 
lady called upon Buzz Dode at his hotel, 
called in person, and left her chauffeur out- 
side while she asked of Buzz a favor. 

“Tt is an affair for charity,” she ex- 
plained in the soft, persuasive accents of a 
society lady gunning for a gift. ‘Think of 
the little crippled orphans and how happy 
you can make them, Mr. Dode.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Buzz, admiring the lady’s 
diamonds, which were the usual standard 
size. 

“The very best people in Hollywood,” 
continued the pleasant matron, ‘‘are be- 
hind our bazaar. I am delighted that you 
will consent to take part.” 

“‘Uh-huh,”’ said Buzz feebly once more, 
and the queenly dame moved away amidst 
the hum of envious conversation in the 
lobby and disappeared within her purple 
palanquin. 

Later on she reported to the executive 
committee that Mr. Buzz Dode, the world’s 
champion middleweight, had eagerly con- 
sented to box four society rounds at the 
great open-air show, rodeo, bazaar, fiesta, 
lawn féte, carnival, high jinks, field day and 
barbecue to be given a week from Satur- 
day afternoon for the purpose of buying the 
orphans a new hospital. 

“Lovely,” said the committee, and its 
active members then hurried down to San 
Lobo and prowled among the docks, where 
they finally unearthed a longshoreman or 
dock walloper named Mike Flannery, who 
consented to box four harmless rounds with 
Champion Dode in the general interest of 
orphan asylums and for the sum of fifty 
American dollars, payable in cash. 

On the Saturday afternoon designated 
the big show opened and eleven thousand 
of the charitably inclined sat upon under- 
takers’ chairs and observed Buzz toy with 
the unloader of merchant ships. Many of 
the eleven thousand were refined citizens 
who said “Well struck’? whenever Buzz 
tapped Mike upon the point of the jaw. 
Apparently one of these taps must have 
jarred the lumber pusher and caused him 
secret irritation, for in the fourth and 
concluding period of the gentlemanly box- 
ing bout, Mr. Flannery reached far around 
behind his own back, where nobody could 
see what he was doing, folded his freckled 
fist into a compact mass and swung it like a 
golfer trying to get home in one. 

The Flannery fist fell out of the open 
air and by mere chance landed upon the 
famous bridge of the famous nose of Buzz 
Dode, who was anticipating nothing of the 
sort. It was a spectacular blow indeed, 
and it cracked the Dode nose as effectually 
as if it had been done with a meat cleaver. 
Mr. Flannery put his fifty in his right 
pants pocket and went back to the unload- 
ing of coastal traffic. 

When three of the finest surgeons in 
Southern California concluded their pre- 
liminary conference, the verdict was that 
Buzz Dode’s nose could be saved, but that, 
in a manner of speaking, it would never be 
the same again. Mike had squashed it 
flat against the Dode countenance, but 
science was ready to tackle the job and 
said so. 

“We can make your nose perfectly 
straight,” said the head surgeon, a jolly 
fellow named Doc Rankin, who himself 
had seemingly never heard that a bit of 
sharpened steel run over the human chin 
will do wonders for whisker trouble. 


‘Was it straight before your accident?” 
asked a second surgeon. 

“Tt was not,” answered Buzz, examining 
himself through his bandages. 

“Do you wish it made nice and straight?” 

Buzz’s mind instantly leaped to the ab- 
sent Marian. She had often admired Oliver 
Spitzer, the leading man, who was famous 
for his profile; not that she had ever found 
fault with the old nose, but Buzz felt that 
she must have noticed its somewhat original 
irregularity. 

“Sure,” he replied. ‘If you’re gonna 
operate on me anyhow, you might as well 
fix me up with a straight beak. If I got to 
have it done, I might as well get a good 
one.” 

“You'll never know yourself,” they as- 
sured him. “We will make an Adonis of 
you, Mr. Dode.”’ 

Presently nurses came in bearing sponges 
and the surgeons gathered cheerfully about 
the operating table, all of them more or less 
interested in changing the general topog- 
raphy of a world’s champion. 

Buzz lay upon his back and went off into 
a dream in which he won a gold belt and a 
championship as the best cobweb maker in 
America. 

In wind-blown San Francisco time hung 
heavily upon the hands of Miss Sylvester 
after her first afternoon with the rheumatic 
relation. She felt lonely and neglected with- 
out her strong man. When a lady’s reflec- 
tions are of the man she adores they 
sometimes turn to her own appearance, 
and Marian had wondered of late if her 
complexion was everything it should be. 
The looking-glass seemed to say that all 
was not well, though Buzz swore she was 
beautiful, with the proper rapture of any 
lover. San Francisco is a town noted for the 
complexions of its women and the skill of 
its beauty doctors. In a newspaper Marian 
found the address of an expert, a gentleman 
whose lotions were making him famous. 
She called upon him to discuss beauty in a 
general way, and he studied her carefully, 
turned a strong light upon her countenance 
and said, ‘‘May I ask how old you are, 
madam?” 

He did not say ‘“‘miss.” He definitely 
said ‘‘madam.” Marian reflected that the 
professor did not know her and could mean 
nothing personal. She decided to tell the 
truth. 

“Thirty-five,” she replied coldly. 

“Your face,’’ he murmured, toying with 
a scalpel, ‘should be lifted. Real beauty 
will be denied you unless it is lifted, be- 
cause the youthful tightness of your skin 
is gone.”’ 

Miss Sylvester looked surprised and 
pained. She had, to be sure, noticed cer- 
tain imperfections, but she had never 
thought of lifting. 

“Will it hurt?” she asked. 

“Certainly not.” 

“ow much does it cost?”’ 

“Two hundred dollars.” 

“How long will it take to do it?” 

“A week,” he said. “You have excellent 
features. The lifting will make you a beau- 
tiful woman.” 

Again Marian thought of Buzz and the 
joy she would see in his first glance. That 
settled it. Miss Sylvester had her face 
lifted in San Francisco and came out of the 
ordeal looking like a cherub and a seraph. 

“You are now twenty years younger 
than when I met you,’ said the beauty 
man, smiling, “and everywhere you go 
men will pause to stare at you.” 

Miss Sylvester returned to Hollywood 
and the meeting between the lovers was a 
notable event, and affecting. They stood 
perfectly still and gazed at each other in 
happy stupefaction, and then, with a little 
squeal of joy, Marian flung herself into her 
lover’s arms. 

“Buzz,” she said, “you look beautiful.” 

“You don’t look so bad yourself,” 
grinned the pleased champion. ‘‘You seem 
sorta younger to me.” 
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health wins again/ 


cemmacasae 


The crowd 
was amazed! 


THE GREAT MATCH was all 
but ended. One point more for the 
younger woman would wrest 
victory from her older and more 
experienced opponent. Then, al- 
most before the crowded stands 
realized it, the young player was 
shaking hands across the net—the 
idol of a nation. 


Rugged health, built on a bal- 
anced diet, with plenty of rich 
bottled milk, had supplied the win- 
ner with the surplus energy 
needed to win. 
had gone to the one mentally and 


Victory, again, 


physically fit. 


You, too, can become fit and 
keep fit by proper eating and 
healthful living. By all means, in- 
clude in your diet plenty of pure, 
rich bottled milk —the greatest 
health food in the world. Authori- 
ties say drink bottled milk at 
mealtime, and between meals, too. 
Milk bottled by your dairyman, in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk 
Bottles, is your guarantee of full 
Look for the 
trade mark on every bottle. 


measure, always. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Always use bottled milk in cooking. Fresh, 

rich bottled milk imparts to foods that 

savory, healthful richness so noticeably 
lacking when substitutes are used. 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES “~~ MILK 


ot eh Uo we a 
A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 


———— 
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Her mirror 
didnt tell 
her all 


THE SATURDAY 


“But,” said the lady, “I don’t believe 
you ought to go on fighting, not with that 
nose. Suppose somebody happened to 
hit it.” 

“Suppose they did,” said Buzz. “They 
would. Between me and you, this beezer 
ain’t made to be socked. One good poke 
and I’m back in a hospital.” 

The first man actually to stare at Miss 
Sylvester as the doctor had prophesied 
was Julius Leroy, who had sent word to the 
entire company to report for duty. Julius 
strode hurriedly around a corner and 
stopped aghast. He was already violently 
agitated, having come direct from Buzz 
Dode’s dressing room, where for the first 
time he had beheld what nasal science can 
do.and had used up his vocabulary. 

“Jumping Jeremiah!” Julius had said, 
standing in Dode’s doorway and refusing 
to believe his eyes. ‘What have you done 
to yourself?”’ 

“Me?” asked Buzz innocently. “I got 
my nose busted at the charity bazaar and 
they fixed me up, that’s all.” 

“All!”’ Julius roared. “What about The 
Gladiator? What about the picture?’’ 

“Well, what about it?” asked Buzz. 
“T’m ready to go to work.” 

The entire technical staff gathered before 
the champion and inspected his perfect 
proboscis, and those still capable of speech 
explained to him that when a character 


The curves of her face were beauti- 
ful, the lines of her boyish bob 
spelled youth, but at the very back, 
out of sight of her mirror, the bob 
grew ragged. A few minutes each 
week with a pair of Brown & Sharpe 
Hair Clippers would have overcome 
this. 


The modern bob demands 
constant attention, for hairs 
grow rapidly at the back of 
the neck. Girls from Maine 
to Texas who want to look 
like Paris are keeping their 
bobs neat and trim with 
Brown & Sharpe Clippers. 
It’s a handy instrument to 
have in your dresser drawer. 


Cheap clippers jam, pull and dull 
quickly. The plates of Brown & 
Sharpe Clippers are made from the 
same highly tempered steel as a 
razor. They work smoothly, give ex- 
cellent service and hardly ever need 
sharpening. Our method of inspec- 
tion of every one of the 150 or more 
operations in the making of a clipper 
is its lifetime insurance. 


We have said a lot of com- 
plimentary things about our 
own clippers but you don’t 
have to take only our word. 
90 out of every 100 barbers 
will tell you of years of ser- 
vice that their Brown & 
Sharpe Clippers have given 


them. 


Our clipper especially designed for 
home use is packed in a neat case. 
Upon request we will gladly send 
you our booklet on bobbed hair, 
“Keeping the Smart Bob Smart.” 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.I., U.S. A. 


begins making a moving picture with one 


| kind of nose he cannot suddenly alter it 
| and have another kind of nose about Scene 
| 204, People in the front seats will fail to 


recognize him and may conclude he is a 
new character, with consequent confusion 
all around. 

“Oh,” said Buzz, “I never thought of 
that.? 

“You wouldn’t,” said Julius, and he 
walked hurriedly out of earshot lest he 
should lose control of himself before a 
world’s champion. An instant later he 
rounded the corner and saw Miss Sylvester. 

“Good morning, Mr. Leroy,” she said 
brightly. 

“Tf you think it’s a good morning one of 
us is wrong,” the young man replied bit- 
terly. ‘‘What did you do to your face?” 

“Thad it done over.’ Don’t you think I 
look younger?” 

“You do. Of course you didn’t realize, 
you and Mr. Dode, that you are running a 
motion-picture concern into the hands ofa 
receiver. That never occurred to you, did 
it? What good are you to us now—what 
earthly good?” 

His voice trailed off into a dismal moan 
and he went at once to Felix Stein and re- 
ported the full facts. Both his leading 
characters were now so changed as to be of 
no further value to The Gladiator. Mr. 
Stein’s arteries hardened visibly during the 
recountal. His cigar went out. He slipped 
down into his chair and made faint gurgling 
sounds. 

“How much,” he began in a weak voice, 
“are we in on this picture?” 

“About sixty thousand.” 

“She fixed her face!” Mr. Stein said 
hoarsely. “He fixed his nose!” 

“And between them,” said Julius, ‘they 
fixed the picture.” 

“This,” said Stein, looking at his young 
man, “was your idea. You thought this up. 
We should make a movie with a world’s 
champion. All by yourself you did it. 
Now how do you feel?” 

“Tf it will do you any good,” Julius an- 
swered, “I will commit suicide at lunch 
time.”’ 

They then discoursed in low, stricken 
tones as men will when disaster knocks on 
the door. 


Jimmie Williams had been employed in 
the Stein studio for some months, assisting 
directors, and at the moment was humbly 
engaged in caring for a group of peevish 
wild animals for George Lisbon, who was 
doing a melodramatic serial. To Mr. Stein, 
who paid his salary, Jimmie was totally 
unknown. He was a competent assistant 
director, drawing his fifty a week and pol- 
ishing off his daily job with neatness and 
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dispatch. There is rarely such a thing in 
the movies as a poor assistant. director. 
They all seem to be good, and most of them 
remain assistants or step out of the busi- 
ness. 

Jimmie heard with amusement of the 
strange troubles in the unit of Director 
Prince. Two days later he learned that 
Mr. Prince had been removed from the pay 
roll and that Mr. Stein now had a dozen 
cans of film that were of no more value to 
him than Asiatic carbuncle. The entire 
studio sorrowed and wondered about future 
pay checks.. Julius Leroy moved with the 
broken manner of a suddenly old man, and 
Stein himself had become so ferocious, they 
said, that persons talking to him in his 
office took their lives in their hands. 

Jimmie looked thoughtful for two hours 
and sent in word that Mr. Williams would 
like a few minutes of the executive time 
on a subject of immediate importance. 

“Well,” said Felix, “what is it?” 

“T am Lisbon’s assistant,’ Jimmie ex- 
plained. ‘I can save your Gladiator pic- 
ture.” 

“You can?” 

“Yes, I can; and I don’t want any credit 
either. All I ask is more money than my 
present salary and a free hand to do as I 
wish. I’ll take the responsibility, and when 
I get through you’ll have something.” 

“You mean,” Stein said in cold astonish- 
ment, “that you want me to throw more 
money into that wreck?” 

“Tf you don’t you'll never get a dime 
out of what you’ve got. It’s a 100 per cent 
loss as it stands, and you're putting it on 
the shelf, aren’t you? I say that I can 
make a picture of it—a complete picture.” 

“With Buzzer Dode in his new nose, 
and Miss Sylvester looking like she was 
seventeen years old? Bah!” 

“Yes,” Jimmie insisted. “You can’t put 
those faces back where they were, of 
course, but you can do something else.” 

“What?” 

“Change the story a little; you’d have 
to do that anyhow. Those two characters 
quit work at a certain point, looking like 
they used to look, and that’s where your 
film stops. I’d go ahead, using the new 
Sylvester and the equally new Dode, but I 
would pause long enough to explain to the 
audience why these leading characters no 
longer look as they did in the first part.” 

“Sure,” said Stein. “How?” 

“By putting in a time lapse where we 
saw them last—where Mr. Prince left off 
shooting and where I begin. We can throw 
in subtitles explaining about the dangerous 

night ride of the American hero and the 
flower girl, and we can show the two of 
them getting into a motor car in a long 
shot—in a long shot, mind you, where faces 
don’t count. Then I’ll send the car over a 
cliff, have a grand wreck, smash up the 
principals, kill the chauffeur, send our two 
leads to the hospital on a stretcher, where 
they can linger at the point of death for 
weeks; when they come back to call on 
the king they have their new faces, which 
they got in the hospital. Now they look 
different because it’s natural that they 
should. The customers see them banged 
up, and your story goes along to its regu- 
lar finish with nobody alarmed about any- 
thing.” 

Stein listened with growing interest. 

“Tt sounds like something,” he admitted. 
“If you think you can explain it—good.” 

“T can explain it good,” said Jimmie. 
“The point is, do I get the job?” 


\ 


June 19 

“Tf I still have anything to Say ¢ 
this shop, you do. And don’t was 
time. Order that same cast and get 
quick. Fix up the ending like you 
We may be able to pull this out of t 
yet.” : 
“Thanks,” said Jimmie, and he de 

on air to undertake his first job of fi} 
pentry. That afternoon, instead of 
an assistant, he had one, and the shi 
began with all hands on deck and th 
leading characters cooing as usual a) 
splendent in their new countenanees, | 
ing like a veteran director, Jimmie fi; 
his rescue job in two weeks, and the; 
looked on, dubiously at first, and they 
admiration. | 

Throughout the remainder of their 
ishing contracts Buzz and Marian s 
at each other happily, and in some ( 
shots Marian was actually beautiful. | 
looked more like a visiting duke 
Vienna; but nobody in the projection 
seemed to mind his new nose, and the 
sensus of opinion was that Jimmie Wil 
was doing a bang-up job. | 

When the last close-up was in th; 
the film was hastily assembled and ru 
a critical audience, and at the finis] 
perts agreed that Felix Stein had la 
another money-maker. The jump fror 
faces to new seemed plausible enough 
was not so frightfully important as 
had previously imagined. Running tn 
form, the finished titles proclaimed tha 
picture was directed by Hobart Pr 
which surprised nobody. | 

Recently the rescued job reached the 
eral public, and you may have seen it y 
its new name. It was so well received 
so generally demanded by exhibitors 
Hobart Prince stepped into a year’s 
tract with a new concern at a salary 
to be close to a thousand a week. 
Stein sent for Jimmie. 

“Williams,” he said, “you did pr 
well with The Gladiator.” 

“Sure,” said Jimmie, who is not bask 
“T knew I could, and I’m glad I had 
chance.” | 

“Now,” continued Stein, “I got anoi 
job for you.” 

“Directing?” | 

“Directing? No. You couldn’t ca 
directing. Patching is what it is. Wem 
a thing awhile ago that’s so bad we c: 
even show it to anybody, let alone rek 
it. You take hold and see what you cand 

“What picture is it?” 

“I don’t know the name of it,” ¢ 
Stein. “It never had a name, but it’s z( 
number. Julius will tell you.” | 

Jimmie paused after expressing his 
light. 

“How much pay?” he inquired. 

“Hundred a week,” said Stein, “anc 
you do good on this one up she goes.” 

And thus Mr. James Williams began 
career as retake man in the studio. }) 
Stein’s New York organization, which si 
the pictures, complimented the studio he 
during his recent trip East. 

“That’s an easy picture to sell,” si 
Stoddard, the sales manager, “becat 
we’ve got Buzz Dode’s reputation to hi 
us. And it’s an interesting, fast-movi 
story, which the fans are bound to like.” 

“Sure,” Stein said cheerfully. “I. 
ways knew that.” 

“The best thing in it is where y 
patched it up after those two dumb-be 
monkeyed with their faces. That was c 
tainly rich.” | 

“Didn’t amount to anything,” Mr. Ste 
said with becoming modesty. “You mi 
not believe me when I tell you, but thefa 
is I put an assistant director on the job- 
a fellet that never shot a scene before inh 
life.” | 

“No!” they said. 

“Yes. After I told him what to do! 
went ahead and finished it like that.” 

“Certainly was a slick job,” Mr. Sto 
dard remarked. ‘Who thought to put? 
‘the automobile wreck?” pale 
| “I did,” Stein said gravely. “You don 
think an assistant director figured it ¢ 
do you?” we 
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yw two skilful changes 
in construction ....... 


add thousands of miles 
__ to ballopy tire life 


Sh 


BALL 


(Ours manufacturers everywhere have as its comfort .... Yet a second change was 
long been confronted with the problem made—a reshaping of the contour of the inside. 
of building balloon tires that would give And this change was the final change, It actw- 
the same mileage given by high pressure ally eliminated the very cause of lower mileage. 
cords.... And now Lee, by two skilful No prematurely worn spots, 70 breaking at the 
changes in construction, has achieved the sides, no arching, no skidding, no loss of its 


; mat ; : : 
great Shoulderbilt Balloon. The first flat-foot traction! This new tire, this final 

type of balloon, gives buoyant comfort and 
change, a sturdy rubber buttress along the 


ane cate ee ; uniform tread-wear to the very last mile. 
shoulder, gives increased wearabilityata point 


where balloon tires receive great punish- 
ment! Thischange alone would have made 
balloon tire durability as strong a feature 


Study the diagrams below. Then look up a 
Lee dealer in your telephone book, or write 
us for his address. 
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in actual photograph of a cross section 
if a present day balloon tire after several 
jhousand miles, Notice the bulging, mis- 
hapen air chamber (B). The sidewalls 
ave collapsed with the weight of the car. 
The rocking-chair action of the tire has 
|hrown the brunt of the wear on the edges 
of the tread (A-A) causing an arched cen- 
re and consequent lost mileage. 
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A similar photograph of a cross section 
of a Lee Shoulderbilt Balloon after 16,000 
miles—no distortion, sidewall support 
unimpaired (B-B), even wear on the run- 
ning surface. The weight of the car falls 
directly upon the tread, the stout shoul- 
ders (A-A) equalizing the pressure and 
giving the tire an “‘even keel’’. 
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and companionable. 
It’s a perfect exam- 
ple of skilled pipe- 
craftsmanship, 


The Sweetest Pipe 
In The World 


You smoke for pleasure —natu- 
rally. Therefore, you owe your 
good taste a really good pipe. 

There’s no finer pipe than 
Milano, with its bowl hand-fash- 
ioned from century-old Italian 
briar root, and its stem hand-cut 
from solid vulcanite. It smokes 
sweet from the first puff, and stays 
sweetalways. Itisa thoroughly good 
pipe—created by master crafts- 
men to increase your pleasure in 
smoking. 

Milano comes in 37 smart 
shapes, smooth finish, $3.50 up. 
Rustic models, $4.00 up. All 
are “Insured” for your protec- 
tion. Look for the White Tri- 
angle on the stem. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Milano No. 1761 is 
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Susie stole a glance at Major Crackin- 
thorpe. His face was utterly without expres- 
sion, but he was tugging at his mustaches. 

One of the press photographers came 
running over and asked Susie to stand up. 
She stood up obediently. She knew she was 


| smiling a tight little smile when he snapped 


her, but she couldn’t help it. She was 
beginning to feel a little annoyed that 


| everyone took it for granted this was 


| Henriette’s day. Susie picked up a racket 


and gripped it thoughtfully. Mrs. Crack- 


| inthorpe leaned over and kissed Susie on 


the cheek. Major Crackinthorpe tugged 
harder at his mustaches. Susie realized 
that the crowd was looking at her now, 
yelling at her. 

“Do they expect me to take the court 
now?”’ Susie asked. 

“Quite,” said Major Crackinthorpe. 

Susie took a deep breath and walked out 
across the court toward the umpire’s chair. 
Henriette came to meet her. Out of the 
corner of her eye Susie saw the moving- 
picture men grinding. She bowed to Hen- 
riette. Henriette tossed her racket in the 
alr. 

“Rough,” Susie said. It was smooth. 
Henriette chose to serve. Susie looked up 


at the streamers of tricolored bunting that ° 


hung from the staffs at the top of the stand. 
There was almost no wind. The sun gave 
no advantage to either court. Susie chose 
the north court. She was still trembling as 
she walked back toward her base line for 


| the few moments of warming up before the 


match would be called. She was so fully 


| conscious of the crowd that it was hard to 


walk naturally. A ball boy tossed her a 
ball. Susie permitted herself one little 
piece of swank. She caught the ball deftly 
in her left hand, and instead of driving it 
off her forehand, she dropped it to her left 
and drove it off her backhand, low and 
fast, at Henriette. The French girl got set, 
realized too late that the ball was coming a 
great deal faster than she had anticipated 
and, rather than foozle it before the crowd, 
let it go past. 

For a few minutes the air was full of 
balls as they drove back and forth at each 
other—each apparently nonchalant, each 
actually studying the other’s style with con- 
centrated intent. Susie saw that Henriette 
liked to take the ball high, at the very top 
of its bound. ‘No top spin for us today,” 
Susie said to herself. “Hit them flat so 


| they’ll bound low.” If Henriette had any 


other weakness, it wasn’t apparent. She 
moved about the court with a tremendous 


| stride, driving easily off forehand and back- 


hand, volleying with that crisp twist of the 
wrist that brings the ball smartly down in 
court. Susie would have liked to whip one 
stinging drive at her feet just to see what 


| she would do. But it would be better to 


save that little surprise till it would count. 
The match was called. The crowd was 
suddenly still as Henriette poised herself to 
serve. Susie stood on her own base line, her 
eyes watching Henriette’s racket to see 
what was coming. It was top spin, and on 
her backhand. Susie stepped in and drove, 
easy and deep, to Henriette’s backhand. 
Henriette drove to Susie’s backhand cor- 
ner. Susie tried the other corner. They 
drove at each other through a long rally, 
each waiting for a short one. Henriette got 
it. Susie hit too quickly, gave her a high, 
short drive. Henriette came running in, 
leaped in the air quite unnecessarily, and 
killed it with a beautiful smash to the side 
line. The crowd yelled and screamed, Hen- 
riette flung her racket in the air, caught it 
and waved it at the crowd. Susie tried to 
look as if she didn’t mind, because she did 
mind so much. She wasn’t used to a crowd 
that screamed or an opponent who seemed 
to be on such intimate terms with it. 
Henriette won her service. Susie took 
her service. They alternated thus till the 
score stood at four-all. The score said that 
they were evenly matched and either might 
win. But Susie knew. Henriette was surer 


‘tle gesture of despair. 
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and steadier. Henriette was better at the 
classic game of returning everything firmly 
but well within your best speed, until your 
opponent makes an error or gives you the 
chance to put the ball away. Henriette 
was making Susie do all the running. For 
the time Susie didn’t mind the running. 
She wanted to feel the sweat pouring down 
her body. It was only then that she was at 
the top of her game. But once she was 
thoroughly warmed up she couldn’t afford 
to let Henriette run her back and forth 
across her base line this way—she’d get 
winded and tired and that would be the 
beginning of the end. 

Henriette took the ninth game on her 
service. The score was five-four in her 
favor. Susie could have won her service if 
she had dared to try for service aces, but 
she did not dare play that card so early in 
the match. She continued to serve her 
usual slice, and Henriette ran the game to 
deuce. Susie served a hard slice. Henriette 
drove to Susie’s backhand. Running for 
it, Susie saw at the last moment that it was 
two inches out. Susie halted her racket in 
mid-swing. 

“Advantage to Miss Heriot,”’ the umpire 
said firmly. 

Susie looked at him in astonishment. He 
had called it in; the linesman was agreeing 
with him. Susie shook her head with a lit. 
That meant set- 
point was up. She looked at Henriette. 
That lady was poised like a cat on her base 
line. Susie needed an ace. She served a 
perfectly straight ball, as hard as she could 
hit it, to the inside corner. Henriette was 
on it. Henriette took it on her-backhand, 
a veriest fraction of a second too slow. The 
ball struck the wood, rose high in the air, 
fell square on the top band of the net and 
tumbled into Susie’s court, winning the 
point, the game and the set. The crowd 
acted as though she had won the match 
also. 

Susie thought they would never stop 
yelling and screaming. She stood poised 
on her base line, waiting for Henriette to 
serve; Henriette waiting for the noise to die 
down. When it did she waved her racket 
at the crowd and the noise began again. 
Susie thought she had never seen anything 
on a tennis court so blatant. 

It was time to cut loose. It was time to 
show Henriette a few of those ripping drives 
for placement, and she didn’t feel that she 
could get them in. This woman was so 
beautifully steady. Her tremendous stride, 
her flamboyant gesture, her occasional leaps 
into the air were nothing but a manner. 
She was actually no more reckless than a 
good clock. Playing against her was like 
playing some infallible machine. It made 
you careful, to play against a control so 
perfect. 

Henriette took her service as usual. 
Susie took hers. The second set proceeded 
exactly like the first. The score went to 
two-all. Henriette served again. The score 
was three-two in her favor. Susie paused a 
moment on her base line, filling her lungs 
with air before she served. She wasn’t 
tired. She had hardly begun to play. But 
she had the odd tight feeling that she 
couldn’t begin—she was going to lose with- 
out ever having let loose. She gritted her 
teeth. Then, remembering that that was 
not the way, she smiled. But she could not 
really smite. She felt as if she were all alone 
and at bay. Nobody in that great, colorful, 
noisy crowd was for her. Some of them were, 
of course. There must be scores of Amer- 
icans in those seats. But they were not the 
sort who yelled encouragement at you, 
made you feel they were with you, or if 
they were, you couldn’t hear them; they 
were overwhelmed by the vast majority of 
Henriette’s supporters. Susie shrugged her 
shoulders. What did it matter if she was 
beaten? 

She served the same quick slice she had 
been using from the beginning. Henriette 
drove deep to her backhand. Susie drove 
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cross-court to Henriette’s backhand 
usual long rally was on. Each tin 
drove, Susie resolved that she wou 
loose on the next one, and then the ne 
was so perfect, gave her so little time 
set, that she played it safe. Henriett 
the rally. | 

Susie played on like a girl in at 
She awoke with sudden despair to th 
that the game had stood at deuce any 
it was ’vantage out. Henriette neede 
one point to take the game, and if sh, 
this game the score would be four-t 
her favor instead of three-all, and jt ; 
be her turn to serve. She would wi 
service—that would be five-two. She; 
need only one more game to take th 
and the match. The crowd was al} 
standing up, yelling at her to break thr, 

Susie stood on her base line taking a 
breath, stalling for time. And stay 
there, as thoroughly beaten as if Hen) 
had done the things she foresaw that H 
ette would do, she heard again the Voic 
had heard that morning, a voice wit 
unmistakable Middle Western accey 
voice from home. He was not singing 
time; he was chanting. He was chai 
as cheer leaders at college football gi 
sometimes chant. Susie could hear 
words plainly under the shrill cries o| 
crowd: | 

“Are we downhearted? No-no-noi 
he chanted. ‘‘We’ve just begun to ] 
Are we going to knock the cover off 
ball? We are—we are—we are—— V 
going to let her have it! We're going t 
her have it now! At-a-boy!” 

Susie tossed the ball, swung hard, 
ball went fast and true. But Henriette 
onit. Henriette drove cross-court to Su 
forehand. Susie ran for it, and as she. 
the phrase from the song the young: 
had sung was running in her head— 
phrase, “What a surprise.” Susie sw 
full and free, caught the ball on its ri 
bounce, drove it like a bullet straight di 
the side line. The ball cleared the net 
inches, struck just inside the corner— 
hard and fast for Henriette, too hard | 
fast for anybody. The game stood at de 
again. | 

As Susie walked back to serve again 
could hear the voice singing: 


“Oh, oh, oh, oh, what a surprise!” 


Susie grinned. Susie searched the ¢ 
line with her eyes for the source of t! 
voice. Susie waved her hand gayly atw. 
ever it was. She could see only a wall 
faces. | 

““Now—now—now—now!” chanted { 
voice. . 
Susie felt a little quiver of anticipation 
her shoulder as she measured the distar 
and tossed the ball high above her hee 
She knew she could get itin. She knew th 
ball was going straight as a die for Hen 
ette’s backhand—clear to the extreme 
ner of the service court. Susie hit wi 
everything she had—hit with that perfect 
timed swing of the body that adds the la 
foot seconds of velocity. Henriette stabbi 
at the ball, but did not touch it. The’va. 
tage was Susie’s. d 

Susie moved across to serve again. q 

“Just one more—just one more—ji) 
one more!”’ chanted the voice. : 

Susie did it again. She had saved tl 
game. ‘The score was tied at three-all. Bu 
it was more than that, as the voice as 
her. She had given Henriette i 
think. She could see by the gest 
Henriette’s body that she was think 
she prepared to serve. 4 

“We're worried—we’re worried 
just as worried as we can be!” chante 
voice. ‘‘We’re so worried, we're gol 
run in—run in—run in!” ’ 

“Exactly,” Susie said to herself. “That. 
exactly what she’s going to do.” 
| Watching, Susie saw her start, ar 

hat tremendous stride would bri 
(Continued on Page 119) © 
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ohe net, ready to kill Susie’s return. 
goped and lobbed, lobbed for the 
aicorner. Dancing on her base line, 
yeched Henriette desperately check 
f tart back for that lob, leap high in 
rust fail to reach it. 

),0h, oh, oh, what a surprise!” 
athe voice to Susie. 

iewaiting for Henriette’s next serv- 
ylered if that lady would have the 
xd to run in again. She was run- 
nonly the failure to reach that lob 
ye her cautious. She was coming 
_ 3usie let loose. Susie shot the ball 
t»side line like a bullet. Henriette 
tget her racket on it. 

ic alert on her base line, studied 
s2’s gesture. Would she run in a 
tie? 
«reso tricky, so very, very tricky!”’ 
% voice. ‘‘ We'd like to try a short 
a ery, very short one!” 
«nodded, her eyes on Henriette. 
a1 with the voice had guessed it. 
ee served with an excellent imitation 
fl swing, but the ball popped, spin- 
o her racket, barely cleared the net. 
ys there. Susie was on it. With a 
fier wrist she cut it over and along 
4 Henriette was caught flat-footed 
ewn base line. The game stood at 
oy in Susie’s favor. One more point 
h would break through Henriette’s 
e 
9 we’remad—mad—mad!”’ chanted 
2. “Now we've got to run in—run 
nin!” 

i Susie nodded. Henriette would 
., little cautiously for fear of a lob. 
w3 the time for that ripping drive at 
e 

yette’s service came full on Susie’s 
i. Susie stepped in and hit—hit 
i(free with all the top spin there was. 
»| crossed the net at a speed that 
1 to carry it out of court, and then 
<-ducked as the top spin took ef- 
<Henriette’s feet. Henriettestooped 
Pnriette laid the lower edge of her 
tso the ground for a half-volley. 
| popped up over the net, would 
dipped in the middle of Susie’s court. 
ve was on her toes now. Susie caught 
i] it was still shoulder high. Susie 
saight at Henriette. The ball struck 
ne. 
‘ij had won a love game—Susie had 
rthrough service. The score was 
lee in her favor and it was her turn 
1, 

evoice was silent as Susie took her 
| serve. The voice was no longer 
s'y. Susie had let loose. Susie ran 
nset. 

2 immed to the side line now. She had 
viutes in which to rest. She walked 
it toward the Crackinthorpes. She 
rv, help laughing aloud as she came 
tthem. For once the Crackinthorpes 
0 their imperturbability. The major 
hirse, as if he had been yelling his 
¢—so hoarse that he had to whisper. 
(ackinthorpe’s hat was over one ear 
eicked up Susie’s polo coat and flung 
yud her. 
( dear!”’ she cried. ‘‘My dear!” 
e;hrew her arms around Susie and 
eher. And Susie, yielding to the hug, 
“over her shoulder, looked for some 
o;he young man who had coached her 
smewhere along this side line. A tall 
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young man with a nice, homely grin—a 
young man in flannels came toward her. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, and Susie 
knew instantly that it was he. ‘I suppose 
one shouldn’t yell at a tennis match.” 
Susie smiled up at him. ‘But all the French 
were yelling and it seemed only fair,’’ he 
finished. 

Susie held out her hand. He took her 
hand. 

““My name is Trevis,” he said. 

“You're from Chicago,”’ Susie said. 

“Yes,” he grinned. 

“T thought so,”’ Susie said. It was only 
then that she thought to ask herself what 
the Crackinthorpes would think of so un- 
conventional a proceeding. But the Crack- 
inthorpes were too busy with their own 
excitement to notice anything. In another 
moment they were surrounded by report- 
ers, photographers, sympathizers. 

“T suppose you know you've got the lady 
where you want her,” the young man said 
to Susie. 

“T think I can beat her now,”’ Susie said. 

“You’ve pulled her cork, absolutely,”’ 
Mr. Trevis said. ‘All you need to do is to 
keep on going for another three games and 
she’ll crack.” 

“T’ve got to hitting now,” Susie said. 
“‘T think I can keep on. But if I forget, 
you’ll remind me, won’t you?” 

The young man grinned happily. 

“You really didn’t mind my yelling at 
you?”’ he said. 

“You know I didn’t,” Susie told him. 
“You waked me up just in time.” 

“T was afraid she had the jump on you,” 
he admitted. ‘“I was afraid you weren’t 
ever going to let loose. It was the nerviest 
thing I ever saw; the way you did let loose. 
And it got her—got her goat, absolutely. 
She’ll crack in this last set.”’ 

It came out as the young man promised. 
Henriette cracked in the third game under 
Susie’s reckless fire. After that anybody 
could have beaten her. 
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USIE never quite knew how Mr. Trevis 

managed to attach himself to the dinner 
party Major Crackinthorpe insisted on giv- 
ing that night at the Grand Palais Hotel. 
Perhaps the major didn’t know either. 
More people kept appearing, until there 
were twenty at the table. More kept com- 
ing after that. Susie had no idea where 
they all came from. Susie did not pay very 
much attention. She was too happy. And 
she was waiting for a chance to have a real 
talk with Mr. Trevis, to find out if he were 
really as nice as he seemed to be, and what 
he was like. Her only fear was that the 
Crackinthorpes would think she ought to 
go to bed at nine o’clock, as she always had. 
She was prepared to fight that. 

Young Mr. Trevis had a better idea. He 
came over and sat beside Susie and said in 
a low voice, ‘‘Do you ever dance?” 

Susie looked at him gravely. 

“T’d love to,’’ she said. 

“‘Suppose, then, we sneak off under the 
cover of all this noise and find that jazz 
band. It’s a regular Chicago jazz band.” 

Together they slipped out of the room 
and down the corridor. They danced three 
dances very happily together. 

“There’s a thing I’m specially fond of 
that they haven’t played,” he confided to 
Susie. “I’m going to ask them to play it, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“What is it?’’ Susie asked. 
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“Tt’s a jolly roughneck thing,” he said. 
“Tt’s called So That’s the Kind of a Girl 
You Are.” 

“Oh,” said Susie. 

It was a grand dance, and afterward Mr. 
Trevis asked her if she wouldn’t sit out on 
the mezzanine. Susie said she would. So 
they did. 

“You see,” he explained, ‘‘that song has 
come to mean something special to me. I 
want to tell you about it. But first I want 
to tell you how I happened to be there this 
afternoon.” 

“Yes,”’ Susie said. She had an odd feel- 
ing, half fear and half delight, that some- 
thing particularly nice was about to happen. 

“T fell in love with your picture,” he said 
abruptly. ‘It sounds silly, but it’s just so. 
I fell in love with it the first time I saw it in 
a Sunday paper—a year ago. I was in the 
Argentine then, selling farm machinery, 
and you were playing at Forest Hills. 

“This fall they sent me to Russia. I was 
in Leningrad when I heard that you were 
playing on the Riviera. I came as fast as I 
could. I got here yesterday. I wanted to 
see you play. I wanted to meet you—if I 
could.” 

He paused. 

Susie felt a curious tension in the silence. 
She had to break it. 

“‘T’ve never liked my photographs,” she 
said. “They make me look so—like such a 
little simpleton. They make me look 
like ——” 

“Like what?”’ Mr. Trevis asked gently. 

“Like a little girl who’s never been 
kissed,’”’ Susie said. 

‘Have you been kissed?’ he asked. 

“No,” Susie said. ‘Not really,” she 
added honestly. 

‘“Why not?”’ he asked. 

‘““Because I suppose I am really—just 
like my pictures,’’ Susie said. 

‘And why shouldn’t you be?” 

“T don’t want always to be like that,” 
Susie said. ‘‘ What I’d really like to be like 
is ” She hesitated. 

“Tike what?” 

“‘Like the girl in that song—So That’s the 
Kind of a Girl You Are.” 

“Only you can’t.” 

“Only I can’t,’’ Susie said, knowing she 
could—knowing for the first time that she 
could. 

“Of course,” Mr. Trevis said. ‘“‘That’s 
been my dream about you—that you could 
some day—be like that—for me.” 

The music began again. The band was 
playing it over again—So That’s the Kind 
of a Girl You Are. Mr. Trevis stood up. 

“T shouldn’t have told you all this so 
soon,” he said. ‘‘Let’s dance.” 

He put his arm around her. . 

‘“‘Let’s dance out here,”’ he said. 

“‘Let’s,’”’ Susie said. 

They danced. They danced with a singu- 
lar harmony together. They stood facing 
each other, his arm still around her, when 
the music ceased. Susie knew he was going 
to kiss her. The thought crossed her mind 
that she oughtn’t to let him, but she wanted 
him to. Susie looked up at him. He kissed 
her. 

‘S09 that’s the kind of a girl you are,” he 
said gently. 

“T don’t know,” Susie said. “I only 
know that’s the first time I ever, really, let 
anybody kiss me.” 

“Then there is a chance that my dream 
about you may come true.” 

“Just a chance,” Susie said. 
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IRLS are as active, these 

summer days, as boys. 
When the great outdoors keeps 
calling them on hikes, outings, 
picnics—hours and hours of 
romping—Educator Shoes 
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toes. They are shaped to the 
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give all the healthful freedom 
that Nature intended a grow- 
ing girl’s feet should have. 
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tive moccasin oxford shown 
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position sole and rubber heel. 
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Hardly had he entered his office when 
his telephone buzzed. 

“Ts this you, Tom?” said a voice. “It’s 
Sally Duncan. Can you come to a dinner 
I’m giving for Olivia Winship? . . . Wed- 
nesday night? . . . Splendid. Isn’t she 
a darling? I’ll put you next her.” 

Preston hung up, scowling. He would 
have to warn Olivia; she must not let her- 
self in for that Duncan crowd if she wanted 
to stay in Rockton and get a divorce nicely. 
Rockton was a small city and expected a 
prospective divorcee to conduct herself like 
a candidate for Congress. Sally Duncan 
was an energetic, vulgar, but amusing soul, 
whose parties Preston, in his youth, had 
considered splendid. Her platform was 
pleasure, her husband’s was the horse. Few 
of her guests could have passed the intelli- 
gence test, but they had mastered the art 
of having a noisy, intense good time. . They 
never went to bed while there was a floor 
to dance on, or as long as there was a pack 
of cards on the table. Few of them knew 
the inside of an office. Once Tom had spent 
his week-ends with just such young people, 
but now, when they came to Rockton sum- 
mers, he was uncomfortable with them. 
They made him feel stodgy and a little old. 

All that day and late into the night he 
stayed at his office, preparing a brief. The 
next morning he was in court. Late that 
afternoon, when he came back to his office, 
limp and hot, he telephoned Freda Haven. 

“What about some golf?’ he asked her. 

She replied in her brief way that it was 
too beastly hot. ‘Oh, come on, Freda,” he 
said cajolingly. “I haven’t had any exer- 
cise for two days.” 

““Can’t you get some man?” 

“Oh, Lord, they’re all signed up or gone 
home. Come on.” She finally said she 
would if he’d come up and get her. She was 
too weak, absolutely, to drive a car: 

This sally made Tom smile. Freda was 
one of those girls—she was twenty-three— 
who are always trying to see if they can lift 
the hind wheels of a flivver with one hand. 
She was waiting for him on the steps of her 
father’s house in a pale-blue sports frock, 
and a rose-colored hat was pulled over 
her shock of yellow hair. Tom thought her 
handsome in a healthy, athletic way; her 
mania was golf, and her great violet-blue 
eyes were so rarely stirred by anything 
other than the thrill of a good drive that 
Tom had never noticed them. Freda had 
been a childhood playmate of his little 
sister, and he considered her rather objec- 
tionably self-centered in her prowess at 
golf. She lived on a schedule, followed a 
system of training prescribed for her by a 
professional, and kept record of every 
game she played on a big chart in her bed- 
room. She permitted herself to dance only 
once a week, when she could be seen in a 
short chiffon frock industriously doing the 
Charleston. 

“You don’t look fagged,” said Tom as 
she climbed in. ‘Don’t scratch that paint.” 

“Tt’s my soul that’s sick,” she snapped. 
“T had to go to a lunch for that Mrs. Win- 
ship. Mrs. Sherman gave it; the air was 
full of hints as to why this beautiful dark 
woman had come to live among us. I had 
to eat lobster and asparagus.” 

“She’s not well—this Mrs. Winship. I 
happen to know her. She’s here to rest.” 

“Rest!” said Freda. ‘Haw-haw-haw! 
Every woman in Rockton is trying to give 
a party for her. She won’t have much 
chance to rest. Next week Mrs. Francis 
Bay is giving a garden party, and the Dex- 
ters are having a dinner before the dance at 
the club, and there are all those Cocksledge 
people, and she’s promised to sing at the 
tea Mrs. Max Walker is having for the ben- 
efit of Ignorant and Ill-nourished Babies, 
That society, I mean. Gosh, she will be sick 
if she stays here! Have you an idea of what 
women eat at a luncheon?” 

He hadn’t. He was amazed at this speedy 
capture by Olivia of the social stage. Yet 
Olivia had always liked gayety. 
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“She’s a very charming woman, Freda,” 
he said reprovingly. “I hope you'll get to 
know her.”’ 

“Don’t worry,” said Freda firmly. “I’m 
not her style. In the first place, she doesn’t 
bother with younger women, and in the 
second place, she’s a nut; and I’m a nut, 
and nuts never care about each other.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. Freda’s 
crazy talk was bewildering. 

“T’m a nut about golf and she’s a nut 
about men. She’s the queen type. I saw it 
all coming, there, this afternoon. She’s a 
beautiful woman. In two weeks’ time she’ll 
be running everything in Reckton, or she’ll 
want to know why. She has the gift of 
impressing ordinary women, because she’s 
so sweet, and so pretty, and so feminine. 
But of course what she really likes is men. I 
know.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I know. Now I’ma golf cham- 
pion, but if some man I liked came along I 
might give it all up. But no matter who she 
married, she’d never give up anything.” 

He would not please Freda by telling her 
how right she probably was. As he slowed 
up at the door of the clubhouse he was con- 
scious of annoyance at this child’s acuteness. 

“She used to be a friend of mine, Freda,” 
he said. “That’s why I’d like you to like 
her.” 

“Oh, my dear. Don’t tell me she’s an old 
flame,” said Freda, chuckling, as she got 
out. “‘So Cleopatra has returned to claim 
her own.” 

“You shut up,” he said nastily. 

When they met upon the green, with two 
admiring caddies, Freda had climbed into 
that higher air in which she dwelt while 
playing her darling game. A little group of 
fat and elderly men stood around to watch 
her, and poked fun at Tom for daring to 
play against this wizard. But Tom was 
good in his way, and Freda favored him be- 
cause he was dumb as an ox on the course, 
and rarely spoke to her. She was free, 
against the vast amphitheater of sun and 
sky and grass, to match her soul against the 
ball. 

She went off into a trance at the first 
drive, as if to wall off distractions and the 
gaze of the curious. What she was really 
thinking asshe swung her club and followed 
with her eye the tiny speeding ball was: 
“When will this fool find out that I love 
him?” 

The fool drove off, and they slung silently 
down the fairway, Freda somewhat ahead, 
conscious only of that woman who had out- 
dazzled her at lunch, who had also some 
place in Tom Preston’s past. He was al- 
most ten years older than she, and it was 
last winter, when she had suddenly realized 
herself as a young woman, that she dared to 
conceive him as a possible lover. Suddenly 
she had become aware of him as something 
other than her best friend’s grumpy elder 
brother. Yet he treated her with amused 
condescension. Never once had he noticed 
how her eyes became stars when they looked 
upon him, nor had he realized that her 
dumb silences on the golf course were due 
to her fright. Last spring, when she had re- 
turned from the resorts where she had won 
several cups, he asked her to play with him. 
He was amazed at her game, and they had 
played intermittently ever since. It was 
her only contact with him, for at parties 
and dances he was always too concerned 
with other women to bother with her. 

Now the coming of this Mrs. Winship 
would finish him off. What had she, a 
husky, rising champion, to offer for his 
romantic eye? Yet she had splendid nerves. 

On the sixth hole he said, after she drove, 
“T never saw you playing better.” 

“Tt must be love,’’ she answered flip- 
pantly. 

“I'd like to see the poor shivering man,” 
hesaid. ‘It would take a brave man to fall 
in love with you.” 

“Why?” she demanded snappishly. 
“Am I not fair?” 


He shook his head. “Some man might 
marry you rashly. But a man needs to be 
soothed as well as charmed. Why, if I 
married you, just when I needed you I’d 
come home to find you gone South playing 
the All Northeastern Handicap.” 

“T love golf,” she answered irrelevantly. 

“T know you do. And you’re darn good 
atit. I can’t see you exchanging it for any- 
thing else. Not just now.” 

“You don’t know me,” shesaid. “A hot, 
romantic heart burns in my breast. Are 
you going to drive or stand there all night?” 
She watched him with satisfaction, and 
then walked along beside him, humming a 
raucous little tune. So that was what he 
thought of her, was it? 

That.night Olivia rang up and asked him 
to run over. He hoped and feared to find 
her alone, but he was annoyed when he 
found the Duncans from Cocksledge there, 
obviously waiting for a fourth to play 
bridge. 

“You tall hermit,” sang out Mrs. Dun- 
can, “you haven’t been near us all summer. 
But now, I think” —and she made an arch 
face—“‘we’ll be seeing you.” 

“Don’t count on me to entice him,”’ said 
Olivia sweetly. “I shouldn’t lift my little 
finger.’”’ She stared at him benignly out of 
her black-fringed eyes, as if to take in all his 
amusing points. Never had she seemed so 
beautiful to him. She was in white, and she 
had wrapped around her a dull-blue shawl, 
embroidered in silver, which emphasized 
the bony, effortless beauty of her body. 
Against the horsy, emphatic gayety of Mrs. 
Duncan she seemed like a pale flower. 
Mrs. Duncan was very funny in her raucous 
way, and it was unnecessary for anyone to 
say more than “ What’s that?” “Oh, no,”’ 
or “Did he really kiss her?” all evening. 
She got into perfect hysterics telling how 
she dropped a cup of tea down someone’s 
best lace dress, all the while playing mar- 
velous bridge, and never missing anybody 
else’s mistakes. 

“Did you go to college?” asked Preston 
curiously. 

“College!” she shrieked. “Did you hear 
that, Alec? Tom wants to know if I went 
to college. My dear fellow, the college 
couldn’t turn out a product like me. I’ma 
self-made woman.” 

She outraged all of Tom’s ideas of what a 
woman married ten years should be. She 
referred to Alec’s flirtations as lightly as her 
own; she was like a character in a sophisti- 
cated, moneyed, essentially vulgar comic 
strip. 

As for Alec, he spent the evening teas- 
ing Olivia and giving her insinuating looks 
out of his slanting, greenish eyes. 

“Thank God, they’ve gone,” said Tom, 
at 12:30. He had deliberately outstayed 
them. “How can I face dinner at their 
house?” 

“Why, Tom!” said Olivia, stopping in 
her tracks by the table, where she was col- 
lecting glasses. “All evening I thought to 
myself, ‘How good this is for Tom. He 
seems to be enjoying himself.’ You’re too 
puritanic. You didn’t use to be so white 
and immaculate in the old days.” 


“T was a different man then,’ he said. 


bitterly; ‘and you know why. Besides, 
I’ve lived here three years,” 

“Stupid, stodgy, little American cities. 
Why is it that they look so perfectly charm- 
ing and can do such stifling things to 
people?” 

“They’re like women,” he said meanly. 
“T beg your pardon.” 

Her eyes were wide open and filled with 
a peculiar poignancy. “Must you take my 
heart into your brutal hands and tear it to 
pieces?” her eyessaid. It wasoneof Olivia’s 
most practiced and effective glances, but it 
was the first time she had exerted it upon 
Tom. Hestepped over to her, but she held 
up a delicate hand. 

“No, no, no; simply don’t speak that way 
to me,” she said, and went on picking up 
ash trays. 


“But really, those people, Olivia 
said. “‘They’re not fit to be with you- 
salacious gossip, and that Alee wit 
nasty looks.” oi 

“Not another word,” shesaid mater, 
“TI have known both of those people 
the baby-carriage days. I don’t like e 
thing they do, but I like them, Yo 
never able to separate people from) 
acts. They are not my whole world in 
York, neither will they bein Rockton, 
at this””—she dashed into the hall, ay 
turned with a silver bowl—“look wh) 
called on me, and whose ealls J sha 
turn.”” They were all there—the bisho) 
his wife, Mrs. Frederick Fries Gossell, 
Hamilton Elkins, Mrs. Haven, the mi 
of Freda, all the Faxons and Kennc 
and Actons. The best, most represent; 
and most respectable people of Rog 
had let Olivia know that they would i 
know her. | 

“Now, isn’t this sweetly respectah 
she demanded. | 

“Well, it’s impressive,” said Pra 
dropping the cards into the bowl, “J | 
you behave.” | 

“T always behave in the right place 
this little Haven girl this woman’s da) 
ter?” 

Tom started. “Little Freda? Yes, tl 
her mother. Mrs. Van Voorhess Hay: 
she’s proud Dutch.” 

“Her daughter’s a proud little beau. 

“Beauty?” He looked at her as if 
were crazy. “I never should say ¢ 
She’s a great golfer, but not beautiful 

Olivia shook her head. “Wait and | 
I give her about three years. If there's 
thing I can pick it’s a beautiful woman, 

77 Why? ” 

“Competition,” she said, “and a] 
experience in the trade. Please go hi 
now—before we fight again.” 

He went. 

Knowing Olivia as he knew her—and | 
forgot whenever he was with her—Tom) 
bewildered at the ease with which she ¢ 
quered Rockton. Of course she was loy 
to look at, she had money, and a blu 
important social connections. Also th 
hovered around her the romantic lonelir 
of a woman left innocently—so they saii 
without her lawful mate. To no one] 
Tom had she talked of her contempla. 
divorce. Her husband, said Rockton, 1 
a strange scientist who preferred to bi 
himself in Central America, or Arizona 
Ithaca, digging for something. What 
woman to be buried in the desert! How: 
shone in Rockton, what gayety and glam( 
she added to the leisurely summer life 
that pleasant city by the sea! | 

Preston hovered about her diseree’ 
enough, and he was often at her hou 
People noticed his devotion, but he was’ 
garded as such a compressed, well-behay 
pattern of eligibility that no one could ha 
suspected the turmoil in his heart. Hew 
less disturbed because he had fallen in lo 
with a married woman than because he hi 
succumbed again to the deadlier charms 
the same siren who had swept away, a ft 
years ago, the romantic illusions of I 
youth. He could not help himself. f 
worked all day and he went out every nigh 
iron faced, tight lipped, singularly perso: 
able, in the hope that at this house or thi 
he would find Olivia and be able to tal 
her home. Once or twice a week he bold: 
invaded her house, and sat sullenly watel 
ing her as she chattered at the bridge tabl) 
or lay, indolently and superbly idle, on th 
chintz-covered divan. 

If she suspected his condition she .Wé 
discreetly dumb about it. Yet she torture 
him and flattered him by making him he 
confidant, her arbiter. She discussed wit 
him lawyers, divorces, decrees, marmagé 
the changing state of morals, and whethe 
or not she would ever be happy. Thes 


| things became divinely significant to 


he was as happy to answer her questions 
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rhilosophy, as he would normally 
e over winning a case before the 
ejourt. 
geek, perhaps, he played golf with 
wen she had time. She was busy 
ound from tournament to tour- 
_ lover the Atlantic seaboard, and 
, ho was able to forget Olivia on a 
ye, was annoyed, when he tele- 
jeda’s house, to find her away. 
jie was at home now, she often re- 
S-ry, dear bean, but I’m resting up 
oow’s slaughter.” 
pure had been twice in the New 
yrs; she was expected to win the 
sand States All Open in late Au- 
Vit year, she said to him on one of 
>fternoons when they strode in- 
5und the course, she expected to 
_ ational. 
;im high, don’t you?” he said. 
yi tight; this cocky, self-confident 
siasy to look at. ‘‘Your eyes are 
e violet,” he said, staring at them. 
3 azement, she blushed—a tender, 
_ outhful blush. 
1inkso?”’ she said, her lips parted. 
vlly think so? Now I shall die 
p) 


enly weren’t so flippant. “ When- 
eou going to grow up?” he asked 
e, father. 
hight I was now,” she said com- 
g. “What is there any worse than 
he had any inkling of what ailed 
J. not show it. Her miserable eyes 
diim as he strode away to hook a 
tf the rough, and she limply ad- 
| rself to one of her own matchless 
ots. She hardened her little face 
h resolute mask the newspaper 
rohers knew so well. “My golfing 
3) ealled it, ‘“behind which I mask 
Ht” 
2, however, thought she was pretty, 
jas still anxious to play with her. 
« what the matter was with him; 
subtle enough to realize that when 
, awakened to another woman’s 
ie is quick to feel it, notice it, all 
hn. 
ynt one night to the musicale at 
Niker’s for the Ignorant and IIl- 
hl Babies. Mrs. Duncan pounced 
-o the hall, dragging after her a 
jan, a nephew of Mrs. Duncan’s, 
(ately won the Pacific Coast Cham- 
iand had come East to rise higher. 
e1,” she had shouted, ‘‘come right 
‘his is my nephew, Godfrey Stack- 
es, that’s his name, but his friends 
¢l him that. Now do take him in 
“that he enjoys himself. He’s al- 
good a golf player as youare.”’ She 
ewo young things staring coldly at 
ter. 
e,” said Freda, “what do they call 


«yy. Itsounds silly, but it suits me.” 
sair and ruddy, and he was smiling 
ris if she mattered. ‘“‘I rebelled 
Mee any women champions, but 
fd my mind the minute I saw you.”’ 
0 superior you are!” said Freda im- 
etly. “I take it, you are a male?” 
s themselves down on camp chairs 
}ack of the drawing-room and pre- 
hemselves to be bored. It was a 

ight, and through the long open 
W; Freda could see the branches of 
Tit trees moving, could hear the 
lus soughing and moaning that sug- 
1 thunderstorm later. If she could 
sal into that gusty darkness and 
under the trees for someone 
» ned, at the sound of the piano, to 

e clear blue eyes of Godfrey fixed 

x. Imperceptibly she shook her 
jut he did look a dear—perhaps they 
jay afoursome. The piano crashed, 
i saw the lovely Mrs. Winship, 
5 exquisitely placed, her lovely cool, 
od hands in front of her. Freda felt 
of pain, of envy, of fear. This 
», all green chiffon and twisted silver 
d could sing too. She did not squirm 
i] herself or struggle to produce the 
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sound; her voice, rich and full and roman- 
tic, floated easily out into the night. Freda 
could not bear this evidence of another’s 
charm. She turned her head to stare at the 
wall, andsaw that Tom Preston had stepped 
in from the veranda, and was standing there 
staring at the singer as a child might stare 
at an enchantress. He had a haggard, white 
look, like a man in a romantic novel, and 
when she stopped he did not clap but 
turned out again into the night. 

The singing had ended. Her singing voice 
had a peculiar power over Tom. It was all 
so much in the picture. She was so much 
the figure of the glamorous enchantress 
when she sang that his mind could no longer 
resist the clamor of his heart. This night he 
turned away from the house and strode 
down through the shrubbery. The next day 
he invented a trip to New York, and when 
he came back, four days later, his mind was 
made up. He telephoned Olivia and found 
that she was dining out but expected to be 
home at ten. He would see her, tell her his 
feelings and offer her his life. Then, because 
he had nothing else to do, he called up 
Freda. 

“Hello,” he said. “What about some 
golf?” 

‘Oh, dear, no,” she said huskily. ‘Why 
didn’t you call before? I’ve just had 
thirty-six holes with Loony Stackhouse.”’ 

“ec Who? ” 

“Oh, nobody. Just alad from the Golden 
Gate—a coming champion. We're going to 
Pittsfield tomorrow to play in the Berk- 
shires. Can’t you come along?” 

Of course he couldn’t, he replied. What 
did she think he was? 

“Loony is a sublime player,” she said. 
“‘He’s right here listening to me. We're 
having tea. Can’t you come over?”’ 

He was annoyed. Why was he begging 
the companionship of this chit, who always 
put him off? 

That chit hung up with splendid sang- 
froid and turned to Loony, who was eating 
a third piece of cinnamon toast. 

“Hold off there, boy,” she warned. 
“‘You’ve got somewhere to go tomorrow.” 

““Who was that?” he asked, cocking his 
head toward the telephone. 

“Oh, just one of the older men—always 
asking me to go around about nine o’clock 
at night. Tom Preston—tall, dark, gloomy 
lawyer.” 

“Tom Preston.” The boy whistled. 
“Gosh, he was a great one, years ago.” 

“In the golden nineties,’ she admitted, 
licking up crumbs with her finger tips. Her 
hair was a rumpled riot, short, golden, 
curly. Her candid, eager face, usually so 
alert with impudence, dimmed to a wistful 
dreaminess. The boy stared at her, sitting 
on the divan in the pleasant late afternoon. 
He walked over to her, frightened, im- 
measurably drawn. 

“Freda,” he said. 

She turned to meet his eyes; she liked 
him. He was a nice boy. But he had no 
idea of what it was to be unhappy. She 
gave him her brown, sturdy hand, and to 
her utter surprise he bent over it with a 
hard, ungainly awkwardness. 

‘Oh, you darling,’ he muttered, crush- 
ing her hand. She drew it away like a shot. 

“Stop,” she said, pulling away. “You 
mustn’t love me.” 

“Why not?” 

She shook her head. The tears came into 
her eyes. ‘Because I love someone else,” 
she said abruptly. ‘‘ You may as well know.” 

“ Are you engaged?” 

“Of course not,’’ she snapped. 
doesn’t even know I love him.” 

“You mean ——” he faltered. The thing 
was impossible. How could anyone see her 
and not love her? ‘‘This person doesn’t 
know you love him?”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘Do you know him?” 

“Oh, yes,” she gasped. Then she said 
fiercely, ‘‘I don’t want to say another word. 
He lives far away from here. Oh, in an- 
other country. Now please don’t ever men- 
tion it to me again.” 

He promised he wouldn’t. She became 
more marvelous to him, more and more 
romantic because she had made herself 


, 
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inaccessible. They sat talking sadly about 
whether either of them would ever be happy, 
until Freda’s mother came in from a bridge 
party, and told them, for heaven’s sake, to 
go and get themselves washed for dinner. 

“Of course, Godfrey, you’ll stay for 
dinner.” 

He looked at Freda questioningly. ‘‘Of 
course he’ll stay, mother,”’ said Freda from 
the stairs. ‘‘Who does he think he is? Cer- 
tainly not Romeo.” 

That same night Tom went over to Mrs. 
Winship’s a little before ten. He had tele- 
phoned her and announced his coming, and 
she had sweetly welcomed him home. In 
this drawing-room, where so many times 
the noisy Duncans and their friends had 
outraged his taste, where Olivia entertained 
the choicest ladies of Rockton, she herself 
had sat, exquisite, enticing and extremely 
confidential. In New York he had run into 
a friend of his, an ethnologist from Cornell. 
Casually Tom had asked him if he had ever 
known Winship. 

“Well, I shouldn’t say I knew him,” said 
his friend. ‘‘He’s hard to know, and too 
much of a bigwig for me. But I’ve sat at 
his feet many a time while he lectured. 
He’sa big man. He’s up to something deep 
now.” 

What Winship was searching for now was 
completely unintelligible to Tom. Found, 
it would revolutionize conceptions of en- 
ergy, upset all previous theories, wreck all 
calculations. But what it was no one 
seemed to know. 

“Very remote fellow,” said the ethnolo- 
gist. ‘Dark and hawklike—little un- 
canny.” Tom imagined Olivia consigned to 
the mercies of an indifferent hawk. 

He walked restlessly up and down the 
drawing-room. On the tables there were 
delphinium and snapdragon and bowls of 
late roses. It was a luxurious, easy, fra- 
grant place. 

A car drove up to the door, he heard 
voices, and Olivia’s step in the hall. A maid 
appeared and said something about a tele- 
gram. 

“Mr. Preston is waiting,” she added. 
Tom stood by the fireplace, awaiting Olivia’s 
pleasure. But she came at once through 
the door, making one of those effective en- 
trances which were amusing because she so 
obviously staged them. A tinge of hard 
brilliancy clung to her, the remnant of the 
mask she wore when playing up to people 
she didn’t know very well. The instant she 
saw him she relaxed. 

“Tom, you dear,” she said, and came 
over to him and took his hand. He ached 
to take her, with all her superficial glam- 
ours, into his arms. But he must talk and 
explain, urge her to hasten her divorce. 

“Olivia,” he said, sitting down beside 
her. But she had forgotten the telegram 
until now. She smiled at him as she tore it 
open and flicked the envelope into his face. 

“Just one second, impatient one,” she 
cried. She suspected what might be com- 
ing, but she was never put off by romantic 
scenes; they were the breath of life to her. 
She bent her head over the yellow paper as 
she flattened it out, and as she read what 
was evidently a long message her face took 
on a look of sober, disturbed excitement. 
She took the telegram in her two hands, as 
if to hold it firmly, and then she jumped to 
her feet and began to walk up and down the 
room. 

‘Oh, oh, oh!” she cried, as if something 
quite beyond her powers of realization had 
happened. E 

“Olivia,” he asked, “what has hap- 
pened?” He crossed to her, his arms went 
around her. 

“Look,” she said distractedly. 
what has happened.” 

He took the telegram and read: 


“See 


Olivia, success at last. Sarnoff and Cres- 
well agree experiments prove beyond doubt 
isolation of zomion. Papers will have story 
tomorrow. Expect tremendous pressure 
for weeks. Must have you with me in New 
York. All labor of years in vain if you will 
not join me. Experiments with Sarnoff 
have kept me from writing. Plan trip to 
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London and Copenhagen in September. 
Remember Ragusa. Mart. 


“Oh, dear,” wailed Olivia distressedly, 
“why does this have to happen? Oh, 
dear, oh, dear.”’ 

“Of course,” said Tom bitterly, “you 
won't go?” To him the telegram was the 
telegram of a great and brilliant man, but 
an immense egotist nevertheless. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear,” continued Olivia, 
as if he had not spoken. Abruptly she sat 
down to read the telegram again. Perhaps 
she was envisaging her dark, impenetrable 
husband on those adventures in Tibet, in 


_ Ragusa, where they stopped on their honey- 
| moon, where they had first quarreled. She 


was foreseeing, perhaps, new crowds, new 
thrills, new fame—and her husband, so 
charming in his interludes between isola- 
tion, the center of it all. She saw herself 
with him, sharing the glory. 

Perhaps Tom could read the subtle work- 
ings of her imagination. He came over to 
the divan and half knelt upon it. 

“Oh, you couldn’t,” he said. 
couldn’t.”’ 

“Please, Tom,” she said, a little wearily, 
“T’ve got to think. Do you mind?” 

Already she seemed to be weighing things, 
projects, of which he would know nothing. 
She had become a considering tactician. He 
got unhappily to his feet and went out 
through the French windows, hardly re- 
membering why he had come. 

The next day the New York papers and 
the small-town papers carried on the front 
page the story of Winship and his zomion. 
No one understood what it was all about, 
but the excitement of scientists all over the 
world was contagious. Olivia’s husband 
was another Hinstein; there was no doubt 
about that. 

“Of course,” said Tom’s mother, “‘she’ll 
join him.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised.”’ Why hadn’t 
he known it in the beginning? Olivia was 
no doubt packing now. The sight of the 
newspapers would hasten her flight. She 
would not want to miss the photographers 
before the story grew stale. 

To clear his mind, he stopped at her 
house on the way downtown. On the steps 
were two photographers and the local re- 
porters. A maid was telling them that Mrs. 
Winship would see them at once. He met 
Olivia in the hall, gloriously fair in a new 
black-and-white frock from Paris, and his 
eyes accused her. 

“Come in here,’”’ she said competently, 
and telling the photographers to wait she 
led him into the library and shut the door. 

“T’m going, Tom,” she said. “It’s time 
I went, too, because you're falling in love 
with me again. I know the signs. I’m not 
good enough for you. But I suit Mart and 
he suits me. I suppose I like all this excite- 
ment, and these quarrels, and this sepa- 
ration. It adds piquancy to marriage. 
While you, dear Tom——” She left his 
demands undescribed. 

“Why couldn’t you have told me this 
before,”’ he asked, ‘“‘when my reason was 
still working?”’ 

“Why?” she asked. ‘Because that’s the 
truth about me, and that’s for you to find 
out. Now, perhaps you know. Martin 
understands me. He knows why I leave 
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him and how to get me back.” 
“Have you left him before?” 
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“Somehow some- 
It 


““Twice,’’ she said. 
thing always breaks to lure me back. 
must be fate.” 

“Fate!” he said disgustedly. 

“Tom, you’re so serious,” she groaned. 
“Are you going to suffer again?” 

“No!” he roared. ‘No, I’m not!” 

“Sh-h-h,”’ she cried. ‘Think of those re- 
porters.” 

“It’s a big story—if they only knew it,” 
he said. “When are you going?” 

“On the ten o’clock; I’m going straight 
through. I’ll be back in a week or so after 
my things. Or I can have the maids pack 
them up and send them.” 

The telephone rang in the hall. “Well,” 
he said, “‘good-by.’”’ He looked at her as 
forgivingly as he could. It was not her 
fault that he had fallen in love with her 
again, not her fault he had failed to re- 
member how much more she loved excite- 
ment than men. 

“This will be good for you, Tom,” she 
said nobly as she left him to answer the 
telephone. 

He made his way out through the in- 
creasing horde of photographers. 

Within a fortnight he started for Europe. 
It was a quixotic and obvious gesture, but 
he was too annoyed and weary with his 
world to care for that. He was tired of 
Rockton, of its people, of his work, of the 
disciplined regularity of his life. His firm 
agreeably dug up a case in England as a 
pretext, and accorded him a two months’ 
vacation. He sailed with no hope of re- 
gaining his illusions in Continental ad- 
venture, but because contemplation of 
other people’s antics might dull him to a 
sense of his own folly. 

Before he sailed, he called at the Haveng’. 
Freda, he had read in the paper, was play- 
ing golf somewhere in Connecticut, and he 
wondered whether he might run into her in 
New York. But her mother, a vigorous, 
handsome woman with a commanding ma- 
ternal manner, disabused him of that. 

“Y’m sorry, Tom,” she said decidedly; 
“because I know she’d like to see you. But 
she’s been absolutely ordered by both her 
father and me to stay right there at her 
Aunt Rose’s in Pittsfield until they sail for 
Europe.’ They were Aunt Rose and Uncle 
Charles. ‘‘She sprained her wrist last week 
in Greenwich—yes, my dear, puts her out 
for the rest of the season, although I must 
say I’m glad—perhaps we’ll know where 
she is now part of the time’’—and much 
more of this sort, heavily italicized, while 
she flashed a needle back and forth in an 
intricate piece of Italian punch work. “It’s 
too bad, though,” she went on, lifting her 
clear, considering eyes to his, “that she 
couldn’t see you. She’s fond of you, Tom, 
in her funny way.” 

“T’m glad of that,’ he said. 

That very night she sat down and wrote 
her daughter a long letter about the new 
people in the Green house, and what the 
dressmaker said about the lemon-colored 
chiffon, and inserted casually that Tom 
Preston had called and what a nice fellow 
he was, and he seemed awfully sorry not to 
see her, because he was going to Europe. 
Had she read the clippings about that Mrs. 
Winship, and wasn’t it exciting; although, 
as for herself, she had never—and so on and 
so forth. 

Six weeks later, perhaps, Tom reached 
Paris, after a melancholy _ pilgrimage 
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through Belgium and Northe 
was the middle of September 
ican rush was departing. The ; 
Champs-Elysées were faintly 
sky at sunset was flaring, fiery, 
rain in its gloomy undertones, 
a pleasurable maze in which a; 
lose himself. a 

Nothing much happened, 
a little hotel off the Faubourg 
where he had stayed during 
began the aimless wandering 
miliar with Paris and in love y 

One noon he lunched with a 
had a flat on the left bank, This 
a lawyer who had never been | 
home after the war. His chi 
were his passion for making the 
Gallic comforts of life and his fem 
American puritanism. His flathade 
ing view of housetops and the 
got from him a magnificent } 
insight into the art of life. Later, ¢ 
ably warmed with wine, he wand 
the Boul’ Mich’ to the Rue So 
he returned and began to wa 
toward the Luxembourg Gar 
at bookshop windows, looking at. 
prints. As he entered the 
started down the long central 
queer sensation began. On he 
Observatoire, and crossed over 
down to the Boulevard du M 
His thoughts were full of his frie 
French law, and the passion of me 
for France. All the time a light tre: 
been closing in upon him, He w 
without conscious will. Freda 
walking toward him. Whatimn 
blue eyes she had. ‘ 
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“T’ve been following you,” 
eyes like stars. “I saw you near 


crazy. Then I got frightened; 
to call to you.” Kg 

“Afraid? Why? What are you 
France?” oe 

“Oh, being feminine.” They wa 
along, her saucy face on the level oj 
shoulder. Her clothes were strangely | 
She was, despite her pleasure at seeing | 
remote, dignified. At home she would] 
slapped him noisily on the back; she 
changed, she had grown up. | 

“What about your golf?” he as 
“How’s your wrist?” 

“Oh, splendid,”’ she said airily. “B 
got weary of playing. I won everythi) 
wanted this year. I thought I’d come‘ 
with Aunt Rose. I’ve got me a loi 
clothes.” 

“That’s a wonderful hat.” 

“Yes,”’ she conceded. ‘Are you en, 
ing yourself?” 

“No,” he admitted. “But look hei 
he said, stopping on the sidewalk, “why 
we go poking around here on this gorge 
afternoon? Let’s get a taxi and go ou! 
the Pré-Catelan for tea.” ie: 

“Oh,” she said with splendid indif 
ence, ‘‘I’d love to. I’ve never been ther 

He whistled for a taxi. ‘You'll like’ 
he said. ‘‘It’s like fairyland.” : 

“I wish it would be,” she whispered 
she got into the cab. 

She had her wish. 
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ove's gifts like love itself, should be everlasting 


THE MOST SERVICEABLE 


JEWELRY IN THE WORLD 
ELGIN WATCHES. Regal gifts to 


men and women, with messages of 
fidelity and service for a lifetime. Fea- 
tured by all jewelers in a wide style 
variety at prices from $15 up to $1700. 


NAME 


Send for the TINY TREASURE BOOK, 4 delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. 


A PURCHASE FROM YOUR 
JEWELER IS AN INVESTMENT 
IN PERMANENT VALUES 
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I‘ choosing a gift, ask yourself two ques: 
tions: What should the gift say’? ... And 
for how long should it continue the saying? 


For a gift is a message from the heart. Its 
mission is to tell, in beauty and service, what 
the giver would tell in words. 


Choose the gift, therefore, in accordance 
with the message you would have it carry. 


If you intend merely a pretty compliment 
for the day or the occasion, perhaps you may 
appropriately choose a short-lived trifle. 


But if lasting fidelity is your message, let 


ADDRESS 


Sent free - Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 6, Elgin, Ill. 


the gift reflect the constancy of your thought 
in its very composition. 

“Constancy Gifts,” both for the slender 
and opulent purse, are found, most readily, 
at the jewelry store. For the jeweler special- 
izes in jewels. And every item he sponsors 
must measure up to jewel standards. 


The official trade-slogan of the jewelers of 
America is: “Gifts that Last.” So the senti- 
ment you express through your jeweler is 
usually expressed “in perpetuity.” 

If the message you would send in your 
next gift is worthy of living, say it for a 
lifetime, with jewelry. 
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THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


“Things just sort of ran themselves. 
Mother hates women who talk about their 
servant troubles. ‘That’s why she won’t 
belong to bridge clubs.” 

Thor reflected that perhaps Adelaide was 
a bit too clever for her own daughter’s good, 
but he continued the catechism paternally: 

“Well then, precious, what were you 
working at?’’ 

“Oh, everything! All sorts of parties, and 
benefits, and charity balls—I was on heaps 
of committees—there was always some- 
thing, and nearly always costumes too. It 
kept one running to dressmakers all the 
time, besides regular clothes. And riding 
and tennis and golf—though I don’t care 
much for golf, but I do love to ride!” She 
paused to sigh wistfully, “I think I miss 
that more than anything, Thor. And 
bridge, of course, and I went down to the 
Neighborhood House once a week, and to 
the babies’ hospital, and children’s day 
nursery ——”’ 

“Really, darling?” He drew her a little 
closer, and his smile was very tender. 
“How sweet of you!” 

She stared at him, surprised. 

“But you have to do all those things, 
Thor! Everyone does.” 

“‘Oh—TI see.”’ 

“And then there were such loads of other 
things, I’d never stop if I went through 
them all. Well, you know how it was, Thor, 
when you were in Midland. We hardly 
ever got a minute alone together.” 

“And so you’d like that here?” 

“Oh, no, darling! It’s heavenly to be 
with you, when you’re not working! The 
evenings are splendid!” 

Those splendid evenings were an increas- 
ing source of worry to Thor. He felt it 
necessary to amuse Constance after her 
long, dull days. Besides, she took it as a 
matter of course that they should go some- 
where every night. 

And though Thor gallantly threw away 
more in a week than he had formerly spent 
in a month, Constance perceived nothing in 
the situation except that it wasa good thing 
they danced so well together—she didn’t 
miss other partners a bit! For the first 
time, Constance was impressed by the ex- 
traordinary solitude of a great city, and she 
found it most romantic. It was like being 
on a desert island—with the civilized 
advantage of jazz. 

Even when Thor at last ventured to sug- 
gest afew quiet evenings at home, theisland 
enchantment was not dispelled. For they 
had not yet reached the stage when other 
people are essential, or mutual interests 
important. That Constance knew nothing 
of painting, and cared less, that Thor had 
never played polo, and minded not at all, 
were not, as yet, subjects for recrimination. 
Hach was tothe other, still, an undiscovered 
country, strange, somewhat dangerous, 
with the thrill of adventure, and of con- 
quest. 

And before the desert-island moon had 
entirely waned, Rita’s arrival supplied a 
new interest. 

xVI 

Ree arrived, as she liked to, unexpect- 

edly. One afternoon when Marcia was 
out, and Coustance upstairs, and Thor was 
alone in the studio. He had let the model 
go, but he was still working on his picture, 
and when the bell rang he went to the door 
terribly annoyed. 

Rita launched herself at him. She was 
wrapped in a wonderful sable cloak. A 
shiny black-satin hat, weighted down with 
a huge gardenia, obscured one eye, but the 
other was alert and sparkling. She seized 
Thor’s hand with both her own, and through 
a thick cloud of perfume Kiss Only Me 
Thor heard Rita’s voice enthusiastically 
anticipating her own welcome. 

“T knew you’d be glad to see me, Thor! 
What must you have been thinking of me, 
my dear?” she cried, sailing past him into 
the studio, without waiting for an invita- 
tion. 
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And, also without being asked, she made 
straight for one of his canvases, and put 
up her lorgnette. 

“Splendid, Thor! How very amusing!” 
she cried, with all the assurance of a recog- 
nized art critic. ‘What rhythm, my dear 
boy! A little masterpiece!”’ 

“Tt’s upside down, Rita,’”’ Thor told her 
dryly. 

“Why, of course, I see that. But all the 
same ——” 

Suddenly her interest in the picture 
faded. She turned her back on it, threw 
herself on the sofa, and allowed her beauti- 
ful cloak to slip from her shoulders and fall 
in a crumpled heap on the floor. On the 
shoulder of her black-satin frock a gardenia 
was perched jauntily, and around her throat 
she wore one simple strand of pearls, so 
perfectly huge that they looked exactly like 
the artificial pearls everyone was buying in 
department stores for $6.95. 

“Don’t bother,” she murmured, as Thor 
stooped to pick up her coat. ‘It’s nothing 
but an old rag. Give me a cigarette, and 
come sit by me, Thor.” 

He complied, silently, with both de- 
mands. 

She turned upon him the full battery of 
her dark eyes, slightly enlivened by bella- 
donna, and the startling cerise of her smile. 
And one hand, coated with Lily White 
Liquid, was laid upon his. 

“What must you have been thinking of 
me, my dear?” she repeated. 

“Nothing,” replied Thor truthfully, if 
ungallantly. 

She removed her hand, crushed out the 
cigarette Thor had given her, and opened 
her own case of ivory and onyx, encrusted 
with tiny diamonds and pearls. The ciga- 
rettes were black and white to match her 
costume. 

“Try one of mine,” she invited. “They 
are dipped in scent. I suppose you know 
that Catharine de Medici had her own pri- 
vate perfumes and poisons. Well, I needn’t 
resort to poison, yet. But how do you like 
my new perfume, Thor?” 

“Very nice.” 

“Ah, you are an iceberg!” she cried ad- 
miringly. ‘It’s quite unnatural, at your 
age, to have so much technic.” 

“If you mean my painting, Rita, thanks.” 

She stuck out a tiny foot, in an exceed- 
ingly high heeled black-satin slipper, and 
looked down so intently that Thor’s eyes 
were forced to follow, though what Rita 
was saying had absolutely nothing to 
do with slender ankles in transparent 
stockings. 

“You must have wondered, Thor, why 
I haven’t written. But you left my house 
so very hurriedly—almost secretly—with- 
out any explanation ——” 

“T did nothing of the sort, Rita!” he ex- 
claimed, sharply annoyed. “You knew i 
was leaving as soon as your portrait was 
finished.” 

“But, Thor!” she whispered, edging 
nearer, exaggerating the lifting of her eyes. 
Rita was so tiny she scarcely came up to 
Thor’s chest—‘“‘heart,” she would have 
said. ‘“‘But, Thor, is it—all—finished?” 

And she put a world of insinuation into 
“finished,”’ implied by her tone that she 
and Thor had asecret. Of all Rita’s tricks, 
this was the one he most detested! 

He was about to answer her very rudely— 
without being aware that rudeness is only a 
spur to Ritas—when Constance, hearing 
voices, came out on the balcony, and stood 
there, simply transfixed, on seeing who was 
Thor’s companion. 

Rita stared up with equal amazement. 
Constance wore something of rose-colored 
chiffon that might have been called a tea 
gown or a negligee. Rita of course chose to 
call it a negligee. 

“Constance Bannester!”” she shrieked. 
“What on earth me 

Constance came down the stairs in lei- 
surely fashion, the train of her tea gown 
trailing after her, the soft chiffon wound 


tightly about her beautiful body, her beau- 
tiful head held high. 

“Hello, Rita,” she said coolly, trailing 
across to the sofa with outstretched hands, 
wide lace sleeves floating back from her 
bare shoulders. 

Rita sprang up, and clutched her in a 
hectic embrace. 

“Darling,” she cried, tremolo, ‘‘are you 
and Thor—married?”’ 

“No,” replied Constance, and scorned to 
explain. 

She sat down on the sofa. 

“What are you doing here, Rita?’ she 
asked calmly. 

“But, my dear,” exclaimed Rita, staring, 
“oughtn’t I to ask you that?” 

“If you consider yourself one of the 
world’s chaperons. But I thought you 
wanted to be placed among the young radi- 
cals, Rita?” 

“I do! Of course! I am!” cried Rita 
indignantly. 

“Well, then ” Constance made a 
gesture as if the subject was dismissed. 
“Let me give you some tea.” 

“Do you mean to say you’re living here?”’ 
Rita gasped. 

Thor spoke nervously. 

“Constance, don’t you 
ought wt 

“Thor wants me to tell you the reason 
for my being here,” said Constance in a 
bored voice. ‘‘For an unconventional per- 
son, Rita, you have the most conventional 
suspicions.” 

She paused just a second before her fib, 
and then brought it out with perfect as- 
surance. 

“T am studying art,” said Constance. 

“What!” cried Rita, and Thor’s voice 
almost joined the exclamation. 

“Yes, Thor has loaned me his studio,” 
Constance continued. “And since you are 
suddenly so very nineteenth century, 
Rita vf 

Rita winced. 

“Td better tell you that Marcia Weston 
is chaperoning me, and Thor has a room 
at a hotel.’ 

Rita required a second to recover. Then 
she remarked, as airily as possible, ‘‘ But, 
my dear girl, I don’t care in the least what 
you do! I am quite accustomed to Bohe- 
mians the world over. Painters seldom have 
enough money for marriage. And, after all, 
money or not, one is human.” 

“Humanity is rather your line, isn’t it, 
Rita?’ Constance murmured sympatheti- 
eally, while Thor quickly exclaimed: “Of 
course you know, Rita, Constance and I 
are engaged.” 

“T had guessed as much,” she drawled. 
“But I suppose it is not to be announced 
until you are quite established in your ca- 
reer, Constance? Extraordinary! I never 
knew you had any talents at all. How did 
you happen to hit upon art?” 

“Don’t you wish you had thought of it 
first?’’ Constance replied impertinently. 
“Thor is my teacher.” 

“Do let me see some of your pictures!” 

“Oh, I’ve really nothing to show yet. 
Only beginner’s sketches,” 

“But I’d love to see—anything.” 

“Perhaps you don’t know, Rita, that 
artists are terribly sensitive about showing 
their unfinished work,” said Constance, in 
an insufferably instructive tone. iL ole) 
hope you didn’t look at Thor’s canvases 
when you came in. One should ask permis- 
sion first, in any studio,” 

“My dear child,” cried Rita unguard- 
edly, “I was in artists’ studios before ever 
you were born.” 

Constance’s smile was a delicate insult. 
Rita struggled to collect herself, and Thor 
thought this a tactful time to offer his vis- 
itor a drink. 

To the accompaniment of cracking ice, 
Rita’s voice resumed the inquisition, ‘I 
suppose, darling, in spite of your very seri- 
Ous career, you’ve had a little time to play. 
Whom have you seen? I’ve just got to 
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town. Caroline Payne? Dickie Lie, 
of course. 

“Yes, I’ve seen Dickie,” admitted ¢ 
stance. 

“Oh, yes, and Madge Somers, She y 
here for a week. You saw Madge?” 

“cc Now 

“Funny!” Rita’s eyes lighted up, 7 
cause Madge told me she saw you,” 

“Really?” Constance’s tone was 1 
cool. | 
“Why, yes! But Madge said she thou; 
you couldn’t have seen her. She didn’t | 
lieve you’d deliberately cut her, ey 
if ——” | 

“Tf what?” | 

“Well, even though the circumstan) 
were a little—peculiar.” 

“What do you mean, Rita? When ¢ 
Madge see me?” 

“At the Plaza, dearest!” | 

Rita almost whispered this in a eo 
spiratorial tone which implied: “T know; 
about it, but I’ll stand by you.” | 

Constance’s voice became ice, | 

“What is peculiar about my being at t] 
Plaza?” | 

“Well, darling, Madge said you and. 
blond young man seemed to be havi 
breakfast together!” | 

“And is there anything wrong abo) 
breakfast?” | 

“Nothing at all,” said Rita, with thea 
of one who is being broad-minded, “excey 
its usual associations—in the average min 
I mean. Not that I A! 

Thor interrupted with the drinks. 

“TI was just saying to Thor, before yo 
came down,” Rita remarked sweetly, “the 
it was such a pity he had to leave Midian 
before my portrait was finished.” | 

“But it was finished!” cried Constanc« 
for the first time losing her cool composuré 

Rita’s eyes gleamed under narrowed lids 
Now she would have her revenge for Con 
stance’s expert poniarding. | 

“Oh, I am not satisfied yet,” she sai 
with provoking superiority. “It’s a nie 
start—a sketch—but I am quitesure Thor’ : 
attention was too much divided in Midland 
Not that I blame him for that! But | 
thought, here—still, it would be quite a: 
distracting here, now, wouldn’t it?” 

“Do you mean you want me to work or 
that portrait again, Rita?’’ Thor demanded 

“Yes. I’m sure you can improve it, i! 
you want to,” she said kindly. “TI brought 
it along. And, of course, I shall be only too 
delighted to pay for it, when it is finished.” 

“You haven’t paid Thor yet?” gasped 
Constance indignantly. “He never told 
me!” | 

Rita regarded her antagonist coolly. 

“My dear Constance, I am not at all 
sure that this concerns you. Thanks for 
your very great interest however.” 

Thor interposed. : 

“You needn’t pay for the portrait, Rita. | 
You told me in Midland that you liked it 
very much, but I’ll admit it never satisfied | 
me. So let it drop.” 

“But, no, my dear Thor! You com- 
pletely misunderstand me. I shall come for. 
a few more sittings, and then we shall all 
be satisfied.” | 

At any other time in his life, Thor would 
have refused, but now he needed that thou- 
sand dollars too badly. } 

So he swallowed his pride, and said, 
“Suppose we scrap the old picture, Rita, 
and start-over.”’ 

She jubilantly saw her chance, 
“T’ll tell you what, Thor dear! Do a 
new portrait of me, and fix up the old one, | 
too. I’ll give the one I like least to the 
Midland Museum.” 
“They have two of you already,” Con- 
stance reminded her. p | 

“They’ve got to take this one, just the 
same,” replied Rita firmly. “I’m giving | 
them a new wing.” | 

“I don’t think I care to be represented 
by a rotten portrait,” Thor protested. 

(Continued on Page 133) { 


(ontinued from Page 128) 
Ria silenced him grandly: 
y. be a splendid advertisement for 
n! I understand how to help art- 
sades, neither portrait will be rot- 
lh boy. I shall sit for you as often 
ke—devote my whole time to it. 
, ll stay in New York as long—as 
yt me.” 
e) came in at that moment. She 
¢ disliked each other instinctively, 
| But they kissed, and exclaimed 
 other’s health and appearance. 
ywell you are looking now, dear.” 
« the first to utter the odious re- 
wich means, of course, that at other 
« haven’t appeared so well. ‘What 
tiat—it makes you quite a debu- 
13! 
4 are looking frightfully young, 
i Rita,” replied Marcia sweetly, 
jthat no woman is told she looks 
util she has ceased to be so. 
¢ put aside her wraps and hastened 
«tea. Really, couldn’t Constance 
+ uchfor Thor? You’d only tolight 
ol lamp under the kettle. 
«lly believe tea is better for you, 
tin that cold stuff,’ she told him, 
yured out his cup. 
snust all have some parties to- 
1 Rita was exclaiming as enthusi- 
jas if she and Marcia and Con- 
vre the best of friends. ‘‘Have you 
xu in town, Marcia? If not, I have 
lend you.” 
| Marcia’s in a mad whirl of popu- 
"Thor said. 
eve him a grateful smile. 
9 of my dissipation consists of what 
elhen parties, Rita,” she said. “I 
ya don’t care for women. But I’ve 
gone attractive man on my list. 
w) come back from Paris. I wonder 
+ ever met Tollie Lyndon.” 
je Lyndon! Why, of course!’’ cried 
nignantly. 
-mplication that she didn’t know 
gractive man on earth, made Rita 
S 
‘ourse I know Tollie. Well!’’ she 
znificantly. 
yous,” murmured Marcia. “I asked 
had ever met you, and he said he 
1) remember.” 
h’ Rita paused for a second, then 
nnspiration. “But of course Tollie 
ity that!” she cried triumphantly. 
ich a perfect man of the world.” 
-ad met him just once, at a very 
irty, years ago. At a time, too, 
se had been absorbed in quite an- 
lan of the world. But Rita never 
siherself to forget any man, and, be- 
llie’s name was at once so unusual, 
oery well known. 
-ull name was Taliaferro—which, 
erone knows, is pronounced Tolli- 
Cove Lyndon. Taliaferro from his 
in grandmother’s family, and he was 
lf it. He rather fancied that his 
|} romance came from the Southern 
. Romance to Tollie meant a pre- 
ning interest in women. But though 
‘led his heart along sectional Amer- 
iss, his clothes and his manner were 
\ondon. Tollie was superlatively well 
2! without ever looking like an illus- 
tof What the Well-Dressed Man is 
iz, He knew everyone, or nearly 
ce, and those he didn’t know, he 
‘bout. He also knew how to do 
ting—all the important things, that 
ii as golf, and polo, and tennis, and 
1 and bridge, and lovemaking, but 
articularly that branch of flirtation 
vig other men’s wives—oh, quite 
lisly. A difficult game that—the 
Oh is easy enough, of course—any 
€c can manage it—but, ah, the get- 
‘!Tollie knew how to order a good 
Vor another man, or a luncheon for 
lyand how to travel without annoy- 
. He was the sort of man who can 
ymanage to get taxicabs, even when 
>| a blizzard, or it’s raining after the 
a| But of course this talent was rather 
rnous, as Tollie had three cars of his 
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own, and a most discreet chauffeur. All 
Tollie’s servants were as discreet as head 
waiters—the better sort of head waiters. 
In fact, his butler could make you feel 
exhilaratingly naughty the moment you 
stepped into Tollie’s apartment, even with 
a party of ten. 

Tollie’s philosophy of life was very 
simple. Women, thought Taliaferro, all 
women were made to please men, and men 
were made to please the women who 
pleased them. 

With this array of talents, Tollie need not 
have been handsome, but he was. Not 
conspicuously so, of course; that was only 
for actors. At his first meeting with Thor, 
Tollie reflected what a pity such a nice 
chap had not been more conservative in his 
choice of coloring. When he thought that 
Taliaferro Grove Lyndon might have been 
cursed with golden hair, or red, or what used 
to be known as raven locks, and now even 
more obnoxiously as patent leather, Tollie 
shuddered. His own hair was a neat sports- 
manlike brown, not thin of course, but most 
decidedly not bushy. His eyes were dark 
blue, and of moderate size, his features 
large, masculine and aristocratic. He had 
the impressive Grove Lyndon nose. He 
was tall, he was lean, he was strong and 
hard-muscled. But Tollie thanked his 
Maker that no young girl had ever been 
able to tell him that he resembled her 
favorite movie hero! 

Tollie had met Marcia in Paris on her 
honeymoon, at a time before the fashion in 
women had changed, when no one could 
imagine anything prettier than Marcia’s 
type—soft curves, pink cheeks, brown eyes 
brimming with innocence and bliss, a reg- 
ular candy-box-cover girl. But the thing 
that had really intrigued Tollie was Mar- 
cia’s utter unconsciousness of his own ex- 
istence. 

Tollie did not think all women wicked— 
indeed, it seemed to him that a rather 
alarming percentage of his own country- 
women were prudes—but he knew that all 
women are curious. To find any woman, 
even a bride, utterly unaware of an attrac- 
tive youth paying her marked attentions 
was something new under thesun! For even 
if a woman is not interested in you, she is 
always interested in herself. Except Mar- 
cia! She was only interested in her hus- 
band. Tollie valued her, admired her, as 
he would some rare piece in a museum. 
Sometimes, he had been tempted to add 
Marcia to his own collection, but, of course, 
if she could be added, she would lose her 
chief interest as an objet d'art. 


XVII 


T WAS snowing again, and the streets 

had not yet been cleared of the last 
storm. Every day the newspapers raved 
against the city administration, or else pub- 
lished impressive figures of how much the 
city administration had magnanimously 
spent on street cleaning. And in the mean- 
time, hillocks of snow were piled at every 
corner, and along the curbstones, and ridges 
of ice were turning the paved streets into 
something like old neglected country roads. 
The taxicab in which Constance and Thor 
were going to Rita’s party, rolled and 
pitched like a ship in a rough sea. They 
were thrown violently together, or hurled 
almost up through the roof. And all the 
other cars were having just as hard going, 
except the very heavy ones, loaded down 
with wealth, and with chains, and even 
they were creeping along at snail’s pace. 
In the side streets, garbage was piled on 
the snow banks, and the aroma of its 
burning was wafted through the taxicab 
window. 

“‘Oh, how perfectly filthy!”’ cried Con- 
stance angrily. ‘‘Why wouldn’t you let 
Tollie send his car for us, Thor, even if 
Marcia wasn’t going?” 

“Tam afraid even Tollie’s magnificent 
car couldn’t have avoided the garbage,” 
replied Thor. 

“Well, I don’t see any use in deliberately 
making yourself miserable!”’ she wailed, as 
the car turned a corner, and she was banged 
violently against the door 
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Thor put his arm around her, and held her 
firmly, in spite of her struggles. 

“Better hang on to me, darling,” he ad- 
vised, “‘even if you are mad at me, or you'll 
be black and blue before we get to the 
party.” 

“T might as well be. Look at my stock- 
ing!” 

She had stepped into a puddle of slush 
on her way out to the cab—the snow was 
piled so high on their street that automo- 
biles couldn’t draw up to the curb—and 
there was a stain on her white slipper, and 
one flesh-colored stocking was splashed with 
mud. 

“Why won’t you wear galoshes like 
everyone else?”’ asked Thor unfeelingly. 

“Ugh! They’re hideous.” 

“But sensible in this.sort of weather.” 

“T don’t want to be sensible!”’ 

“That is only too evident.” 

“That’s the most husbandish remark! 
Besides, I hope you don’t consider yourself 
sensible. Why couldn’t we have had 
Tollie’s car?” 

‘Because I am not going to be depend- 
ent on Tollie every time we go to a party! 
I’m tired of it.” 

“And suppose I’m tired of filthy old 
taxis. Why do they smell like horses? 
How can they? And we'll never get there 
at this rate. Of course it’s provincial to be 
on time, but I do draw the line at three- 
quarters of an hour late for dinner.”’ 

“‘T think I told you, Constance, that we 
could get there much more quickly on the 
Subway, a night like this.” 

“The Subway! I’ve never been down 
there, but I’ve breathed the horrible air 
that comes up through those gratings!”’ 

“‘Sometimes I think it is a misfortune 
for you to have a nose at all.” 

“Tt is, if you want me to live in filth!’ 

They turned into Park Avenue, a welter 
of mud, and slush, and motor cars, and 
drivers’ curses. With here and there a for- 
lorn, bespattered whitewing peck-pecking 
at the ice, with a feeble motion, and with 
that most desolate of all sounds—Ping! 
Ping! Ping! Ping! Sera-ape! The sound 
that would go on all night like the bell of a 
lost sheep—Ping! Ping! Ping! Ping! 
Squads of men were removing, in leisurely 
and blasé fashion, the heaps of old snow, 
while more snow came down relentlessly 
upon them. 

“There’s no use,” said Thor, “in our 
making a habit of Tollie. He won’t be with 
us forever. Then we'll have to manage to 
live the rest of our lives without limousines, 
and reserved tables.” 

Constance was silent. 

“Unless ”’ said Thor, and his voice 
was still cold, but it was frightened. ‘“ Un- 
less, darling, you want a box at the opera 
more than you want me.” 

She violently withdrew herself from his 
embrace. 

“‘Oh, damn all those things!” she cried. 
“You know perfectly well I don’t care 
about them. It’s only—I don’t see why 
you want to be uncomfortable, when there’s 
a chance for comfort.” 

“Don’t you mind sponging 4 

““Sponging! How ridiculous! Tollie’s 
simply delighted to have us use his car.” 

“‘ And to always pay for the parties, when 
we go out with Marcia and him, in the eve- 
ning?”’ 

“Why should you pay? It would only 
make Tollie fearfully uncomfortable.” 

“Well, it makes me fearfully uncom- 
fortable not to.” 

“Oh, it’s always yourself you think 
about! What about me?” 

“T am thinking about you. I mean— 
darling, don’t you see? If we’re to be 
happy together, you must learn to live my 
life, since I can’t afford yours. We can’t be 
hangers-on, always—sort of poor relations 
to your friends.” 

“‘Oh, don’t be absurd! People are simply 
delighted to find someone nice they can do 
things for. If they’re always with other 
equally rich people, they can’t show off.” 

“And you don’t mind being patronized?” 
he asked. 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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This Railroad 
Cut Its Bill n Two 


ONEY talks. Nowhere does 

it speak more plainly than 

in the cost figures of a railroad. A 

substantial, busy Western road, 

but one not rich enough to throw 

money away, submits the following 

figures on their monthly cost of 
locomotive scoops: 


For a twelve-month period, during 
which Red Edge Scoops have been 
used, their average disbursement 
of scoops has averaged $253 per 
month. For twenty-four months 
prior to that they used ordinary 
scoops costing them $485 per month. 


An Eastern road, with tonnage 
growing each year, has observed a 
startling drop in shovel and scoop 
bills. In 1921 they used up 1100 
dozen carbon steel shovels. After 
standardizing on Red Edge their 
annual replacement requirements 
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have been: 
1922—945 dozen Red Edge 
1923—913 “ oe a 
1924—657 ‘“ ¢ s 
1925—395 “ Wp oY 


Not railroad men alone, but every 
purchaser of shovels, should find 
some real food for thought in those 
figures. 
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BANANA SALAD — real sustaining nourishment is added to a fi 


avorite summer dish by slices of ripe banana 


June 19, 


When “just a salad” is all you want 


There is enough food value in ripe bananas to make one dish a meal in itself 


le summer, when appetite lags and a cool 
salad seems just the thing —choose a 
salad made with ripe bananas and your 
other favorite fruits, 

For, after all, you need sustaining food 
for a long summer day, and you have it in 
ripe bananas. One ripe banana contains 
enough nourishment for a whole meal. 

Ripening adds a richer, mellower flavor 
to bananas. It does more—it makes a 
magic change in the energy-making food 
values known as carbohydrates. 

At full ripeness, these carbohydrates are 
almost completely transformed 
to fruit sugars which are easily 
digested. 

Make sure of ripeness. Buy 
bananas by the “hand” or dozen, “Az 
and let them ripen at home. 


Do not put them in the ice chest, for 
cold interferes with the ripening process. 
Keep them in a bowl or dish, and let them 
ripen at room temperature. 

When all green is gone, even from the 
tip, and the sides are freckled with brown, 
the banana is fully ripe and at its best. 

Ask your dealer for bananas imported by 

the Fruit Dispatch Com- 

q pany. They are the choic- 

est bananas grown, brought 

up from the tropics in 
ships that are specially 


The first promise of a perfect 
dinner, a fruit cocktail, with its 
natural tartness sweetened and 
“flavored with the taste-tempt- 
ing goodness of ripe bananas, 


constructed to keep them at their bes 

Send for the new cook book, “Fror 
the Tropics to Your Table.” It contain 
eighty-three banana recipes, and seveté 
pages of menus suitable for any occasion 

This recipe book is free. Merely fill i 
and mail the coupon below, and your cop) 
will be sent you. 


FREE: book of eighty-three tested recipes 


UNIFRUITCO BANANAS 


Packed and sealed by nature in a germ-proof package. Importe. 
and distributed by 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


; 
Please send me recipe book “From the Tropics to Your Table. | 
[Please print name and address] | 
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das much as I mind being covered 
,” she retorted flippantly, as they 
ylrew up: before Rita’s apartment 


show had been cleared away there. 
quious door man ran out, and 
4s a carpet, and a canopy. 

er look out, Constance!’ Tollie 
dghingly warned her, when Rita 


e& 


he Park Avenue apartment. “War 


ja rival increased Thor’s value at 
fy per cent. 
fortifications were stupendous. 


‘decorator had done her worst to. 
Aing was Italian, except some paint- 
hich an art dealer had persuaded 
re Italian primitives. The decorator 
sn furious at seeing anything sold 
>: her commission, and had retaliated 
aking Rita buy some early Persian 
thanufactured in Wurtzelbach, Ba- 
is d Rita’s boudoir was not Italian, 
s) Rita said you must have some- 
sjomfortable to sit on, somewhere. 
bidoir was Rita, and the most livable 
i the whole place—as any room is 
i¢he owner has dared express her own 
‘It was not the sort of boudoir that 
since would have chosen. It sug- 
(too strongly, black-chiffon lingerie, 
rer skins, and it simply reeked of 
aous parfum Kiss Only Me, but it 
fe proper frame for its owner. And 
ince did appreciate the comfort of 
5 adjoining dressing room, where 


aaid helped her change into a pair 
’s stockings. 

hostess had been surprisingly 
e about the late arrival of her last 


, it doesn’t matter a bit,’’ she had 


leaving Thor to catch up, had 
id along with Constance, hanging onto 
am affectionately. 
Hing some of my slippers, too,” Rita 
‘pr maid. ‘‘I wonder if we wear the 
eize, dear.” 
r she thrust out.a tiny foot, which, 
hew, was smaller than Constance’s. 
2 doll-like feet were her supreme ad- 
tre over other women, and this winter 
as thanking Paris for knee-length 
t 
stance looked haughty. 
‘yank you,”’ she said. ‘‘ My own shoes 
n wet, and I think that stain can be 
ed up with powder. You are so much 
rr than I, Rita,’’ she added, in self- 
tication. 
“as, you are tall!” Rita sighed, as if 
tvere a calamity. 
“hy couldn’t Marcia come?” she 
€, as they went back to the drawing- 
r “Not that I carea bit. I only asked 
‘1 your account, darling. I never see 
. Midland. My secretary told me she 
€ some excuse about a relative being 
it of course that is silly! No one cares 
etives are ill! I mean, enough to stay 
a from parties.” 
“his is Marcia’s old aunt, she’s very 
of,” Constance explained. ‘‘She’s been 
ung out to Montclair to see her every 
yrecently.” 
“h,really? How absurd! Ifit were any- 
eyut Marcia, one would suspect there 
something in Montclair more interest- 
de an aunt! But it really doesn’t 
Mer.” 
Se linked her arm affectionately in Con- 
12'S. ° 
“Ve must be clever, darling, and think 
sme way to get that sweet Tollie out of 
rlutches,” purred Rita. 
Se was looking unusually well, in a be- 
] ringly lovely frock fresh from Paris, a 
it all glittering silver beads, apparently 
"on nothing more substantial than air. 
eurms, hershoulders, and her entire back 
e] quite uncovered—Rita had a most 
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charming back, soft, dimpled, boneless, 
without being in the least too fat. By arti- 
ficial light Rita’s skin was lovely—she had 
the sort of Spanish coloring that is greenish- 
yellow in the day, but mellow ivory by 
night. 

Whether you liked Rita or not, whether 
her small, piquant, and worn face attracted 
or repelled you, you couldn’t—that night, 
at any rate, and if you were a man—keep 
your eyes away from the doll-like figure, 
the satiny gleam of those shoulders, the 
glitter of her tiny feet in diamond-studded 
slippers. She was as fascinating as a bright 
new toy, and apparently as harmless. For 
her wicked little frock, Rita had perversely 
adopted an innocent, guileless manner. It 
was rather devastating, even though you 
knew every trick in Rita’s repertoire, to 
be cooed at by a little creature dressed, 
apparently, in cobwebs, and in dew—those 
wise eyes of the serpent, and soft mur- 
murs of the dove. 

Thor, who sat on her right at dinner, 
stared and stared. This was a new Rita. 
For the first time, she appealed to his imagi- 
nation. And, for once, he could see her as a 
picture, and not as an odious customer de- 
manding a picture. 

‘Why didn’t you let me paint you in 
that dress?”’ he demanded, almost gruffly. 
“T like it a thousand times better than the 
red velvet thing!” 

She smiled up at him gently, rather tim- 
idly, and even humbly. 

“It’s just come,” she replied. “It was 
designed for me.”’ And she named a great 
dressmaker. 

“I like you ever so much better when you 
don’t try to look like a vamp,’’ said the 
innocent Thor. 

Rita would have smiled up her sleeve, if 
she’d had one. 

“T think I have changed since I met you, 
Thor,” she said quite simply. “Oh, don’t 
be afraid,” she added, as he looked uneasy. 
“T shan’t tell you you’ve been a good influ- 
ence. I know men hate that.” 

She turned to the man on her left. 

Thor gazed down the table toward Con- 
stance. She was talking to Tollie with 
rather forced interest, she looked tired, and 
not so happy as usual. Thor’s heart smote 
him. Why had he been so mean? Why 
couldn’t he have let her use Tollie’s car? 
Was his refusal due to the noble motives 
he had mentioned, or just to plain, infernal 
and quite unfounded jealousy? He had no 
reason to be jealous of Tollie. Constance 
had never gone anywhere alone with him, 
never displayed the slightest desire to do 
so. And if she enjoyed their parties of four 
in the evening, he must insist on being the 
host occasionally, and then just forget 
about Tollie’s superior possessions. But it 
did make one feel small, especially with a 
girl like Constance—as if painting were not 
worth much after all! That was the worst. 
Before, when Thor had envied other men, 
he could always comfort himself with, “Oh 
well! I’ve got my painting!” But could 
pictures comfort Constance for the lack of 
a limousine? 

If Thor had only known what Constance 
was thinking, at that moment, he would 
have been still more apprehensive. For 
Constance was saying to herself, “Beside 
Rita, I’m positively dowdy!” And she was 
looking tired and sad, because that is the 
way any woman looks in a frock that is two 
months old, when her rival wears a new 
one. 

Her white taffeta frock was perfectly 
charming, and she looked lovely, but no 
one—certainly no man—could have con- 
vinced her of that fact, at this moment. 

“Tgn’t Rita the most fatiguing hostess?”’ 
remarked Tollie, to console Constance. 
“‘She simply demands that you have a mar- 
velous time. When she looks my way I feel 
I’ve got to expose all my teeth, or do some- 


thing equally violent. Now my theory is; 
leave your guests absolutely alone. Those’ 


who will sink, will sink anyway, and those 
who can swim, don’t want to be annoyed by 
‘your life preservers. 

“T wonder,” he continued, as Constance 
was silent, and- still seemed distraught— “I 
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wonder if you and I couldn’t slip away 
somewhere after dinner?” 

At this, she rewarded him with an 
amused smile. 

“Really, Tollie, if I didn’t know you so 
well, I’d think you were inviting me out on 
a petting party.” 

“But do you know meso well? After two 
weeks!” 

“ After two seconds.” : 

“Most unflattering. And I rather believe 
the rest of your remark was meant as an 
insult, too. Why shouldn’t I pet as well as | 
the rest of the world?” 

“Perhaps you do it even better,’”’ she 
told him mischievously. ‘But on a night 
like this—in a car that tosses one about like 
a roller coaster!” ; 

“My dear girl, a roller coaster is the ideal 
vehicle for petting. If you haven’t the 
primal urge, I mean, you are thrown to- 
gether. But you are right. I prefer a more 
deliberate choice. I never cared for that 
idea so charmingly expressed in novels, 
‘They were swept into each other’s arms!’ 
Disgusting, being ‘swept’ into anyone’s 
arms! As if Nature were a housemaid with 
a dirty broom.” 

“Took! Look, Constance!’’ reiterated a 
persistent, youthful voice on her other side. 
“T say, look here, Constance Bannester!” 

She turned her head, and favored Dickie 
Lawrence with a cool stare. 

“Well, Dickie?” 

‘Look here, Constance! How about that 
little joke you pulled on me about the Ritz? 
Nearly got me thrown out of there on my 
ear, the hell I raised ——” 

“Yes, Dickie darling, everyone knows 
you are a perfectly dreadful little boy.” 

“My dear good woman, don’t get fresh 
with me, just because you happen to have 
the honor to share my birthday. As a mat- 
ter of fact, speaking of age, my mother 
claims I am at least fifteen minutes older 
than you.” 

“T weighed more.” 

“‘Wouldn’t you be wild, though, if that 
was still true? Tell me something, love of 
my life, who is that great big Swede taggin’ 
round after you all the time, now?” 

“Oh, that’s just a man I might marry.” 

‘“‘No fair!’? howled Dickie. ‘‘I saw you 
first. My gosh, Constance, I made up my 
mind to marry you when I was only four 
years old.” 

“T’m afraid those early loves are only 
based on physical infatuation, Dickie. 
Didn’t we begin to drift apart before we 
were five?” 

“T never drifted, you did. But I'll get 
you yet. Look here, I want the first dance 
to dance, and the next to sit out and kiss.” 

‘Are you giving me something to look 
forward to? No, Dickie, that’s out.” 

“Well, for cryin’ out loud! I never 
knew such stinginess! Won’t marry me. 
Won’t even kiss me. You'll be sorry, 
woman, when we're ninety!” 


, 
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F YOU are young and strong, and en- 
gaged in a part-time mental job—such 
as college, or bond salesmanship, or real- 
estate brokerage, any job where you work 
for someone else, and only use one-tenth of 
your brains and nervous force—you may 
enjoy seven consecutive parties in the week, 
and staying up until three o’clock in the 
morning. 
After all, only your physical presence 
is necessary at the office at nine. But Thor 
had to be on the job at nine with all his 
brains, and nerves, and every ounce of 
physical and mental energy, because he 
was working for himself. Don’t long to be 
your own boss! There never was a more 
cruel and tyrannical taskmaster than the 
artist has to face every day. 
At one, and at half-past one, and still at 
two, Constance displayed no signs of want- 
‘ing to go home. Her earlier discontent had 
vanished. She was being rushed violently. 
No one was more popular, not even little, 
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The Lone Wolf Returns 
The Lightning Express 
The Girl Who Smiles 
Sweet Rosie O’Grady 
The Price of Honor 
The Romantic Age 
The Truthful Sex 
The False Alarm 
The Better Way 
For Ladies Only 
The Clown 
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NTRIGUING stories, lead- 

ing players, masterful pres- 
entations — Columbia Pic- 
tures offer you all that is best 
in cinema entertainment. 
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Pleasure Before Business 
The Belle of Broadway 
When the Wife’s Away 
Sidewalks of New York 
Paying the Price 
Wandering Girls 
Stolen Pleasures 
The Lost House 
Birds of Prey 
Obey the Law 
Remember 
The Wreck 
Poor Girls 
Ask your favorite theatre when 
these features will be shown. 


Columbia Pictures Corporation 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
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fluffy, blond Sylvie Thorne, the seventeen- 

year-old: divorcee, who was stopping with 

Rita a few days, en route to Palm Beach. 
™ (Continued on Page 137) 
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What a tragedy if that creamy white 
satin gown or filmy veil should 
arrive at the church mussed or 
marred by stains or dirt! The up- 
holstery of that bridal car must be 
spotless. 


C G&A plush, either a velour, a 
velvet or mohair, is the chosen up- 
holstery for most fine closed cars 
because it can be easily kept spotless 
and will not cause wear, by rubbing, 
to the filmiest frocks. In addition, 
it is durable, beautiful and harmo- 
nious both in color and design. 


And now, in order to assure pro- 
spective purchasers that their cars 
are upholstered in C & A plush, 
many motor car manufacturers are 
sewing the C & A label* in the 
pocket of their closed models—look 
for it before you buy that new car 
and you will be sure that you are 
getting the finest, most beautiful and 
durable material that can be had. 

Write for a free copy of “The Plush 
Primer”. It will explain to you the im- 
portance of upholstery; how it adds dol- 
lars to the value of your car and many 


other interesting features. In addition 


it contains a list of cars upholstered in 
C GA plush. 


Collins & Aikman Company 


Established 1845 
New York, N. Y. 
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yartners cut in on Constance so fre- 
hat she seemed flung about like a 
.f in the wind, and Thor couldn’t 
dpoil her obvious pleasure. As he 
jtrying to conceal his impatience, 
Jiconed to him mysteriously from 
| He followed her reluctantly. 

slip away for a moment, Thor. I 
y to see my apartment,” Rita ex- 
as they went down the long hall. 
jonly nodded casually toward half 
irs, without going in. ‘‘That’s just 
#oom, I have four—morning room, 
_ I don’t want to bore you with 


h, here’s my own room.” 
jhe led him into her boudoir—that 
+ of softness, and scent, of many 
», and couches, and deep satin. 
e's my own little nest,”’ she purred, 
sxed on a chaise longue covered with 
tfuffy robe of pink marabou. 
} dear! People are so tiresome, 
tiey?”’ she sighed, languidly. “Pull 
garmchair, Thor.”’ 
s retched out her tiny figure, nestling 
eilike fondness into the soft feathers. 
jr don’t we do as the Romans, and 
/on couches?”’ she asked languor- 
jut still smiling her new soft, rapt 
abcent smile. ‘Do go and look at my 
bath, Thor. It’s not quite large 
of course, in an apartment. But 
y I shall build a country place with 
a|Roman bath, large enough for 
9 


“ve got that in Midland, haven’t 
4asked Thor, pulling up an arm- 
bside Rita’s couck. ‘‘ Your indoor 


’ 
’ 
ing pool, I mean. I remember a very 


Pbr, do you know!” Rita’s tone be- 
i “I’m afraid I’m getting 
: I’m tired of all this! 
and everything. I actually believe 


‘wughed. 

vs, I knew you’d laugh. But I’m in 
el, really!” 

leaned forward and fastened her 
llopened eyes on his, and she said, as 
iyere something startling and entirely 
rl, “I'd like to be of some use in the 


you are, Rita,” he protested gal- 
His tone, however, rang false. 

, Thor,”’ she sighed, ‘‘I see myself.” 
yistretched herself out again, closed 
ebs as if to squeeze back tears. 

N, Thor,” she murmured in a low, 
troken tone, ‘‘I’ve wasted my life. 
ow, I’m sorry. Oh, my poor, silly, 
e: life!”’ 

h was so exactly Thor’s own estimate 
iy’s life that he was touched, as well as 
ued. Impulsively he put his hand on 
¥ She was clever enough not to re- 
lie pressure. Her hand lay quietly, as 
uididn’t notice Thor’s. She kept her 
slosed, When you are coaxing some 
‘ld creature out of the woods, you 
be very still, and not startle it. 
Iyonder if it is too late,’’ she sighed. 
enly thirty. Can one start all over at 
it, Thor?’’ 

Thy, of course. Life’s just beginning 
yu, Rita,” he comforted, liking her for 
fst time. 

lt opened her eyes, and they were very 


only four years older than you, 
* she said, with a little too much ani- 
“That’s nothing now, with the 
riul care women get ap 

ithdrew his hand. She saw her mis- 
e and became mournful and gentle 


. 


‘'I could just have another chance. If, 
tince in my life, I could feel I was of 


‘ut, Rita, don’t be absurd. There are 
ins of people you can help.” 
“lh, I send checks to all the charities!” 
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ean’t work up much personal sympathy 
with people who don’t wash! I want to 
help—a genius, or something like that!” | 

“I’m afraid it’s very hard to find a 
genius,” replied Thor, ‘‘or even something 
like that.” 

The coldness had returned to his tone. 
His momentary sympathy for Rita had 
evaporated, as soon as he saw that her new 
manner was simply another approach to 
the old game. 

“T wish,” Rita went:on stubbornly—“I 
wish I could send some talented person 
abroad, give him absolute freedom from 
financial worries until he had a.chance to 
express the very best that was in him.” 

“Why don’t you establish a traveling 
scholarship at some art school?” Thor sug- 
gested. 

She sat up, forgetting her réle, allowed 
her voice to shake angrily: 

“‘T don’t care about grubby little art stu- 
dents, and you know it! It’s you I want to 
help!” 

“Thank you, Rita,” he replied coldly, 
“‘but I prefer to help myself.” 

“Oh, your perfectly ridiculous, stiff- 
necked, puritanical pride!” she cried, reck- 
lessly flinging away her gentle manner. 
“You might just as well take money from 
me as from Conrad Bannester!”’ 

He blushed hotly. 

‘““What in the dickens do you mean, 
Rita? I don’t intend to take any money 
from my father-in-law.” 

“Well, if you won’t, Constance will! And 
you can’t stop her. I know the world, and 
T know women, and if you think Constance 
Bannester ever intends living like a poor 
man’s wife, you are simply He 

“Rita, do you mind? Isn’t all that be- 
tween Constance and me?” 

She changed her tone instantly, became 
once more suave, and sweet, and even a 
little humble. 

“Forgive me, Thor,” she coaxed. “I 
know it isn’t any of my business. But I 
have a real interest in you and in your 
career. After all, why shouldn’t Constance 
take an allowance from her father? In 
Europe, every girl has her dot. Every 
European husband expects it.” 

“This isn’t Europe. I’m an American.” 

‘Well, it’s just as bad to insist on it, as 
to apologize for it,” murmured Rita. 

She snuggled into her pillows again and 
remarked, in a tone of extreme detachment, 
“Ag a matter of fact, Conrad Bannester is 
not a very rich man. Constance won’t 
come into a fortune—a great fortune—by 
any means.” 

“Her face is her fortune,”’ quoted Thor, 
smiling. 

“‘Oh, but, my dear,” Rita took him up 
sharply, ‘‘faces are the very worst invest- 
ment! No other security depreciates so rap- 
idly. An artist,”’ she went on, more softly, 
“ought to have the power to command 
beauty everywhere, at any time. Beautiful 
countries, and lovely houses, and gardens, 
charming people—all the treasure of the 
whole world, when he wants it! And never 
to have to think of anything ugly, or mean, 
or petty. Beauty always, nothing but 
beauty! Tell me, Thor—tell me honestly — 
wouldn’t you like that?” 

“Yes, of course, I would,” he admitted. 

“Well, then ? 
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She made a sweeping gesture. 

He laughed impatiently. 

“But I couldn’t take it from you, Rita!” 

She leaned toward him, her eyes glowing. | 

“You could if a 

“Not under any circumstances.” 

She clutched his hand in her small, fever- 
ish grasp. 

“Not even if we—oh, Thor, if you 
cared y 

He stood up abruptly, and let go her 
hand. 

“That would be only another reason 
against it.” 

She sprang from the couch, and came up 
quite close to him. 

“Then—you mean—you do -care?’’ she 
murmured. 

“T’m dreadfully sorry,” a cool, crisp 
voice interrupted, “but I just came in to get 
my cloak. IhopeI’mnotintruding, tesa 

Thor wheeled about, furiously crimson. 

Constance eyed him coolly. 

“Oh, I shan’t drag you away, Thor,’”’ she 
said. “Tollie will take me home.” 

“‘He will do nothing of the sort,” Thor 
replied. 

Rita watched their furious faces with 
amusement. 

“Tt’s snowing dreadfully again,’’ she 
said, drawing back the curtain from a win- 
dow. “Just look! A regular blizzard!” 

Rita laughed. ‘“‘Thor and I were just 
discussing art.” 

Constance smiled coolly. 

“Ts that what you mean when you say 
you are an art lover, Rita?” 

“Don’t be silly, darling,” Thor begged 
in a whisper. 

“And don’t flatter yourself I’m jealous! 
I simply want to go home, that’s all.” 

“Very well,” replied Thor. ‘‘I’m ready.” 

“But I think I told you I was going with 
Tollie.”’ 

“And I said you were not!” 

“My dear Thor”—her laughter was 
amused, indulgent—“ please don’t make a 
scene.” 

Rita clapped her hands, and laughed like 
a child. 

“It’s too perfectly sweet !’’ she cried with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘You two are exactly like 
married people already.” 

“T wish to heaven we were married!” ex- 
claimed poor Thor. 

Something in the fervor of his tone 
pleased Constance. She also caught the 
quick, uncontrollable flash of annoyance 
through Rita’s eyes, and so Constance did 
a right-about-face that quite took away 
Thor’s breath. 

“We really are too silly,’ she declared 
sweetly. ‘‘Squabbling- over—nothing ig 
She slipped her hand in Thor’s. “Do take 
me home, darling,’’ she murmured languor- 
ously. ‘Good night”—she kissed Rita’s 
cheek, a hasty peck—‘‘and thanks for a 
perfectly marvelous evening. Your parties 
are always too thrilling!” 

In the hall downstairs, while they waited 
for a taxi, she explained to Thor: “I wasn’t 
going to fight with you just to please Rita.” 

“You surely didn’t believe ‘ 

“Of course not! I might have known 
if there was a compromising situation, 
Rita had simply maneuvered you into 
it. She’s a great little general. Can’t you 
chuck those silly portraits, Thor?”’ 

“T’d like to,” he groaned. “If we didn’t 
need the money so badly ——” 

“Oh, let it go!”’ cried Constance. “I 
think I rather like being poor, Thor. 
After you’ve been with Rita a while, you 
simply get fed up on luxury. It sort of 
chokes you. Makes you long for simple 
things.” 

The door man, who had been outside 
blowing his whistle frantically, now came 
in again. 

“Sorry, sir,” he told Thor, “but I can’t 
seem to hail a cab. The few passing, are all 

engaged this bad night. Shall I telephone, 
sir?” 

They waited, while various taxicab com- 

panies were appealed to. The snow was 
coming down in thick, blinding sheets, 
blown by the wind. The door man reported 


that no company could promise to send out 
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a cab at once—the time would be most 
uncertain, if they cared to wait. 

“We might ask Rita to send us home,” 
Thor suggested. 

“No!” replied Constance, 
that they both laughed. 
Tollie ——” 

“No!” said Thor. 

Then they laughed again, and suddenly 
all their anger had vanished, and they were 
two mischievous children, in a world of dig- 
nified adults, with the door man the most 
dignified, and disapproving, of all. 

“Oh, let’s walk!” cried Constance reck- 
lessly and, gathering her cloak tightly about 
her, ran toward the door. 

She was out of it, and into the storm, be- 
fore either Thor or the horrified door man 
could stop her. 


so decidedly 
“Shall we ask 


XIX 
Ahie wind took her, and she bent to it, 
laughing. In her ermine cloak, with its 
collar pulled up to her eyes, she was like a 
swirl of the flying snow itself. Thor plunged 


| after her, shouting, clutched at her, but she 


slipped out of his grasp, and ran before 
him, calling back something that the wind 
carried away. 

It had turned colder. The half-melted 
snow had frozen, and was covered by a 
fresh white carpet, thick and firm as velvet. 

Thor overtook Constance, and caught 
her around the waist. The falling snow shut 
them in like an enchanted veil. They could 
see no one else, hear nothing but the 
strange, dreamlike sound of their own 
voices, muffled by the storm. 

“Snow princess!’’ he shouted exultantly, 
against the wind. 

“King of the north!” she answered, re- 
membering the fairy tale. “Is this your ice 
palace?” 

He whirled her up in his arms, and began 
to run. 

“Oh, what are you doing, Thor?” 

“This is your sleigh!” he shouted. “The 
reindeer sleigh.” 

A stinging burst of snow made her shut 
her eyes, and cling to him. 

They reached the Subway station, and 
he put her down on the stairs. They were 
both gasping and breathless, flushed, and 
wildly exhilarated by the fiery cold of wind, 
and snow, and youth. Their hearts were 
pumping madly, and they laughed for no 
reason. They clattered down the echoing 
stairs into the deserted station, their fresh 
laughter rang out in its stale, tomblike 
depths. 

“Lost in the catacombs,” she whispered, 
in mock terror. 

“Wait till you get to the shuttle!” he 
warned her. 

She flung off her scarf, and shook it, while 
he brushed and shook the snow from her 
collar. Her dark hair, her eyelashes were 
glittering with tiny, frozen jewels. 
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“How charming you look,” he. 
pered. ‘‘Why don’t women decorate | 
selves with ice? It’s a shame to spc 

But he dried her face with hig hay 
chief, and she submitted obediently, 
child. 

“How frightful I must look!” she Bm 
knowing perfectly well that her skin y 
no cosmetics, was at its best and 
beautiful just out of cold water, / 

A train roared in. They scrar 
aboard. There was only one other 
senger in their car—an old man, dy 
and nodding. | 

“T don’t mind the Subway a bit! 
clared Constance, who had never seer 
the rush hour. | 

She slid closer to Thor. | 

“I’m sorry I was cross. T like | 
poor,” she whispered. “It’s ever 80] 
more fun. Think how dull, always , 
home in a limousine! Never to have 
adventures ‘7 

“My darling, do you really mean { 
I’ve been so afraid He 

“No, don’t kiss me here, Thor! Yeg 
What do we care?” 

She gave him her mouth, cold and| 
as strawberries. 

At Grand Central station they ha 
change for the west side, and throu 
subterranean labyrinth they followed 
green line, with hilarious laughter, | 

All at once, Constance cried like a ¢ 
“T’m hungry!” 

So they went upstairs into the station, 
sat on high stools before a lunch cour 
consuming ham and eggs and coffee, . 
were stared at unmercifully for their 
evening clothes, and wet hair, and aln 
drunken laughter. And Thor was ral 
proud of Constance for never noticing 
stares at all. He knew that Constance’ 
only playing at Bohemia, but how m 
better she did it than the real Bohemi: 
Where they would have resented bourgi 
stares, or else played up to them, 0 
stance just failed to see anyone in 
whole room except Thor, She hac 
power—when she chose to use it—of sh 
ting off the outside world completely, ¢ 
Thor felt as much alone with her, here, a; 
their enchanted veil of snow. It was as 
by a gesture, she could draw a magic 4 
about them, and with the utmost con\ 
tion pretend to be invisible, as well asi 
seeing. 

The wind had died down, and no sn 
was falling when they came out of the St 
way, near Thor’s studio. The empty stri 
was as shiningly iced as a birthday cal 


and the utter stillness was broken only 
one forlorn little sheep bell far-away 
Ping! Ping! Ping! Ping! Constance a 
Thor walked slowly, silently, arm in ar: 
They were reluctant to end their evenin 
(Continued on Page 141) 


| 
Birches, Lake Saranac, New York 


Continued from Page 138) 
yap the new magic they had found 
h:. It was almost as if they had just 
2 love all over again, and more 


i, dimly lit hall, Thor whispered, “TI 
d better not go up. It’s too late, 
Vircia will be asleep.” 

ont over Constance for their good- 
ss. But 
) Thor,” she begged, ‘‘just take me 
eoor. The stairs are so dark.”’ 
evhole house was sleeping. There was 
_zht under any of the doors. Not a 
Jame in from the street, deadened by 
ny. They tiptoed up the stairs, hand 
7, paused at each landing for a kiss. 
wy up, Constance drooped against 


so tired,’ she whispered. “‘But it 
yn fun!” 

sted her up in his arms. 

etruggled, laughing. 


lt himself a second boat, a smaller 
,. sloop twenty-five feet over all, 
a her the Republic, and issued a 
ge to race any man in the world 
the Atlantic in a boat up to thirty 
‘ich man to sail his own boat alone. 
g; several acceptances through the 
sipers. On the appointed day for the 
+o competitors appeared. One sport- 
stor wished to claim for him the one- 
cean-sailing championship of the 
by default, but Blackburn wasn’t 
‘ind of a champion. He would race 
nit across anyway and see what time 
ald make of it. 
elaid in his ship’s stores—mostly 
| corned beef, beans, peas, lobster and 
11. He bolted a fifty-gallon tank of 
hater in the bottom of the boat. Hard 
« tea, sugar, coffee and butter he 
ein a locker built especially for them. 
ned alittle oil cookstoveso it wouldn’t 
dfting all over the cabin in heavy 
ter. He laid in a good supply of to- 
*| chewing and smoking, and a five- 
o can of oil for the cookstove. 
‘sailed from Gloucester with a spe- 
iymade silken pennant of the East 
wster Yacht Club flying from his tiny 
tead. He aimed to make Lisbon, Por- 
a his port of destination. The prevail- 
jilgment, even of Gloucester fishermen, 
jat if he crossed in fifty days he would 
lag well. Sailing alone, there would be 
+‘atches when he would have to let his 
tay to for safety; and there would also 
€0 be time for sleeping. 
i planned to sail nights and sleep 
s that is, when he had to sleep. He 
1. that it would be best to keep a look- 
| ights; in the daytime his boat would 
sn and so in less danger of being 
ywn. As for heaving to his boat while 
‘2 asleep—no, no. If he was to make 
rind of time across he would have to 
bee going always. 
J) schedule was to stay awake from six 
Ick of the evening of each day to noon 
i next day. That schedule he stuck 
f most of the time across. When it 
ntime to turn in he would set the riding 
lnd jib, lash the wheel and let her go, 
lng what speed she could of it by her- 
If bad weather should come on while 
Vis asleep he counted on his sailor’s in- 
ni to awaken him before any great dam- 
2ras done. But always he took a good 
all around for bad-weather signs before 
‘mag in. 

en he would turn out at five P.M., 
ty after a sleep, he did his cooking for 
-'ext twenty-four hours, preparing his 
pbr, breakfast and dinner all at one 
n| that is, if the weather allowed. When 

n’t allow he opened up a can of beef, 

ith biscuit and a little water made a 
dof it. 
an crossing the ocean by himself in a 
ety-five-foot boat, especially if he’s in a 
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“Oh, no, you mustn’t!” 

“Why not?” 

She lifted mischievous eyes. 

“Because, I’ve read Sappho.” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t you remember, how heavy she 
got? How he began to hate her?”’ 

“Don’t worry about that!” 

Thor laughed softly, and began to 
climb the stairs. 

She clung to him, pressing her face 
against his coat, secure in the easy strength 
of his arms. She could hear his heart pound- 
ing steadily under her cheek. And the 
sound of his blood beating so near, made 
her love him as she had never loved him 
before. 

They were at the top of thestairs, and she 
slipped from his arms. And for a moment 
they stood looking at each other silently, 
with something tense in the air. 

There was something tense in Thor’s 
voice when he whispered at last, “Good 
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night, darling.’”’ But he did not move to 
kiss her. 

She put her arms around his neck. Then 
he touched her cheek lightly, and would 
have gone. 

She caught his sleeve, and pressed her 
face into his arm. 

“Wait!” she begged. ‘Just until I open 
the door. 

““Why are you so anxious to leave me, 
NV OTed 

He came back to her in one stride. 

“You know I don’t want to go,” he said, 
in a quick, breathless whisper. 

She opened the studio door with her 
latchkey. 

“You might just stay a few minutes, 
Thor,” she coaxed. ’ ‘‘We won’t wake 
Marcia, if we whisper.” ; 

“What’s that?” said Thor, stooping 
over. 

He picked up a scrap of paper that had 
apparently been thrust under the door. 
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hurry, meets with little adventures that 
are denied to passengers in big steamers. 
One afternoon it came foggy. According 
to his schedule, he should be in his bunk; 
but knowing he was in the steamship lane 
he had decided to stick close to the wheel 
and keep the foghorn handy. The fog 
stretched out into the second day and 
night, he pretty much all the time sitting 
on his tiny wheel box with the foghorn in 
his lap. It was calm and the boat barely 
making headway. 

““What a fool I am to be sittin’ here 
awake when I might be gettin’ a good 
sleep,’’ suddenly thought Howard; and so 
he turned in, taking the foghorn below 
with him for safety. 

He was awakened by a steamer’s whistle. 
He had adjusted himself to his cramped 
quarters when awake, but not when asleep. 
In his hurry to get out of his bunk he 
bumped his head against a beam and was 
knocked onto the foghorn, damaging the 
horn so that he could get no sound out of it 
when he reached the deck. It would have 
done him no good if he did—the steamer, 
a huge bulk, was already on top of him. 

She did not run him down, but she came 
so close that he could have heaved the fog- 
horn at her and hit her high steel side 
going by. She swept on by, an enormous 
shadowy hull with pale yellow eyes blink- 
ing from behind a foggy curtain. Twenty 
knots at least she was going, and she was 
all of 20,000 tons. Her bow waves rolled 
high over his. little boat. The swash from 
her filled his cockpit and open cabin. 

Well, that was all right—no harm done, 
but no sense letting it happen again. He 
decided to get clear of the steamer lane as 
soon as he could. 

Next morning while taking down his side 
lights, his port—red—light slipped over- 
board. He put a white light in its place. 
That same night his starboard—green— 
light would not burn; in pure disgust he 
threw it overboard and put another white 
light in its place. That made a white light 
to port and starboard, contrary to all mari- 
time regulations for sailing lights, but in 
no way to be helped that he could see. It 
rained hard that night, the boat was going 
along by herself, and Blackburn was in the 
cabin trying to do a little cooking on his oil 
stove, he having missed his regular cooking 
session that afternoon. He heard the rum- 
ble of a steamer blowing off steam. 

“She’s handy enough,” thought Howard, 
and had a look out on deck. There were the 
red and green sailing lights of a big steamer, 
she less than her length from the Republic 
and directly in his course. 

He took his stand under one of his white 
lights. His little boat forged across her 


bow and they saw him. He waved his 


hand. They hailed back that they had seen 
the two white lights, and thinking it meant 
a wreck, had stopped the steamer to take 
the people off. Howdrd waved to let them 


know he heard. They made steam and 
put off to the west’ard. 

The next afternoon he was awakened 
from a sound sleep by another steamer’s 
whistle. He grabbed the foghorn, which he 
had in the meantime repaired, and hurried 
on deck, thinking thick weather had set in. 
He found the weather clear and fine. The 
whistle came from a steamer that was hove 
to close by. They hailed him to know if he 
was all right. He answered that he was all 
right. They gave him three whistles and 
steamed off. 

“Too many steamers around here. I 
guess I better get out,’’ thought Howard. 
“T’m in the way of steamers when I ought 
to be sleepin’.’”” When a breeze sprang up 
he shifted his course. 

The curious part about meeting the 
steamer people was that Blackburn was 
glad when they left him. Not having 
heard the sound of a human voice for so 
many days, his own voice answering their 
hail sounded so harsh and disagreeable that 
he made up his mind he would not let an 
hour pass again without using it. So there- 
after when a thing had to be done, he would 
give orders to himself. 

“Reef the mains’1!’”’ he would shout, and 
hop to the reefing of it; or ‘Take in that 
outer jib! Time to rig her sailin’ lights,”’ 
and so on. 

One night he cooked a beef stew of 
canned corned beef, potatoes, tomatoes, 
and so on—a lovely stew. He had been 
upon the deck for sixty hours of watching 
in a fog, and after having a meal off the 
stew he rolled into his bunk. Next morning 
he was rolling out of his bunk when he 
heard a noise from the stewpot, which was 
setting up on the cabin floor with its cover 
on. The cover started to slide off. He 
shoved it back in place, thinking the pitch- 
ing of the boat was displacing it. There 
came a noise from inside the pot. Black- 
burn was startled. He gave the pot a kick. 
The pot upset and out onto the cabin floor 
hopped a Mother Carey’s chicken, she all 
dressed up in beef-stew gravy. The little 
thing was terribly frightened. He took her 
up on deck, soothed her and talked to her 
and tossed her into the air. She flew off a 
little way and fluttered to the water. He 
was tempted to put back and stand by her, 
to make sure she would wash the gravy off 
her feathers and fly free again; but he had 
to be on his way sailing for a small-boat 
record across the Atlantic. He had no 
doubt she would free herself and by and by 
be on her own way too. 

Blackburn tried to plot his position every 
day on his chart, but he had doubts at 
times as to where he was. So one day when 
a steamer came up from astern of him—he 
was still in the passenger-steamer lane, but 
this was a freighter—and when the steamer 
hailed him, asking if he needed any help, he 
hailed back to ask if they would give him 

his position. They replied that they had 


“A note from Mike,” he said, as Con- 
stance turned on the lights. “He took a 
telephone message for you.” 

Thor was frowning intently at the scrap 
of paper in his hand. 4 

His brows were drawn together, his 
cheeks were flushed, and he did not look 
at Constance. 

“Tt’s on account of the storm,” he said. 
“Marcia isn’t coming home tonight.” 

“Tell me something, Thor,’’ she whis- 
pered. “Did you mean what you said at 
Rita’s?” 

““What was that?” 

“That you wished—that we were mar- 
ried?” 

His arms closed about her fiercely, for- 
getting their strength. She lost her breath, 
and almost cried out at the hurt. Then, as 
quickly, he let her go, and turned toward 
the stairs. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


not worked it out yet, but they would do it 
now and let him know. The steamer was 
the Carlton, of Newcastle, England, and 
she was going three miles to Blackburn’s one 
at the time; for all of that, they put her 
wheel over and steamed around in a circle 
miles wide and as the circle brought them 
under Blackburn’s stern again they called 
out his position, gave him a whistle and 
sailed on. Blackburn felt grateful, but also 
regretful for putting a big steamer to so 
much trouble. He made up his mind that 
he would never ask another vessel for his 
position. 

He had passed the Azores when he saw a 
steamer turning off her course and heading 
his way. She steamed all around him as if 
to look him over. By and by the watch 
officer yelled across to ask him if he wasn’t 
the man who had previously sailed the lit- 
tle boat to Gloucester, England. Howard 
answered that he was the man. 

“Thought so. Anything you want?” 

“‘T’d like a little wind,’’ answered How- 
ard. 

After that one left him, he ran into a 
storm and got all the wind he wanted. He 
had had a few breezes of wind before that, 
being now more than a month out, but this 
turned out to be a breeze worth talking 
about. The wind began to freshen at day- 
light. By ten o’clock in the forenoon it was 
blowing a gale. He took in his mainsail and 
set the storm trysail—a small triangular 
sail of heavy canvas used in place of the 
mainsail in heavy weather. He hauled 
down his jib and let her lay to while he 
reefed jib. She buried herself, sending him 
under to his neck several times, while he 
was at the work of reefing the jib; but the 
water being warm as milk, he did not mind 
it. With jib and trysail set and cabin 
closed up tight, he put her on her course 
again. It was a fair wind for Lisbon way 
and he held her to it. There was so much 
water rolling over her that for two days and 
nights he dared not open the cabin except 
twice, both times taking flying chances— 
once to wind the chronometer and get a 
drink of water, the second time to grab a 
bit of cold food before he should starve to 
death. 

His little vessel was making great sailing 
time of it; but he began to fear that per- 
haps she was carrying too much sail for 
moderate safety. He hove her to and hauled 
half his trysail down on deck. To his mind 
she lay like a duck, and he went into the 
cabin for a mouthful of water. He was gone 
no more than half a minute, but that was 
long enough; a sea broke aboard and filled 
the cabin solid. 

Presently a steamer came along and 
blew her whistle. She was in ballast, rolling 
and pitching heavily. They came as near 


to him as they dared and asked him if he 


wanted to be taken off. 
“‘No, thank you,” answered Howard. 
(Continued on Page 145) 
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United States Tires 


are built in modern plants by 
modern methods. At the right is 
one of three United States Tire 
Plants—The Morgan and Wright 
Plant at Detroit. Founded in 
1905. This plant with its latest 
addition now covers approxi- 
mately 21 acres and contains 
2,500,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing floor space. 


The Leadership of the 
United States Rubber Company 


1842—First to vuleanize rubber 
on commercial scale. 


1891—First to patent and manu- 
facture Clincher Tires. 

1900—First in America to 
manufacture Straight 
Side Tires. 

1903—First to produce and 
manufacture Cord Tires 
for automobiles. 

1908—First to produce Pneu- 
matic Tires specifically 
for Airplane service. 

1909-1910—First to develop and 
produce Pneumatic 
Truck Tires. 

1909—First American Rubber 
Manufacturers to plant 


and develop Rubber 
Plantations. 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 


1916—First tire manufacturers 
to design and establish 
their own Cotton Mills 
for the production of 


Cord for Cord Tire 


construction. 


1922—Invention of Latex- 


treated Web Cord. First 


to use pure Latex and 

eliminate cross-threads 

in building tires. 
1922—Invention of Sprayed 


Rubber—the first acid-free. 
and smoke-free rubber. — 


1922—Invention of Flat-Band 
Method, insuring equal 
tension and stress on each 
cord in the finished tire. 

1925—The first Pneumatic cord 
tire specifically designed 
for Bus Service. 
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jontinued from Page 141) 
umay change your mind,” they 
jck at him through a megaphone. 
| ait here awhile.” 

rnained alongside, waiting for him 
m2 his mind. When Howard saw 
nisteamer would not leave him, he 
jp storm trysail, set his reefed jib 
sj her on her course. The steamer 
him, which decided Howard to 
ilittle boat going at any risk. It 
jthe steamer’s gang thought he did 
av what to do with a boat in a 


hia wild time of it keeping the 
»t right side up in the gale; but 
wd up, and after an hour of it the 
ayave him three whistles and went 
yi her business. 
yd had intended to heave to again 
73 the steamer was out of sight, but 
»: little craft was making such good 
2 on her course, and she not seem- 
sto be minding so much the seas 
n over her, he kept her to it. He 
idly near to land. 
sit moderated he found himself in 
many of schools of flying fish, turtles 
uguese men-o’-war. Some of the 
sere as beamy almost as the Re- 
He sailed alongside one especially 
Ming one, placed his hand under its 
n flopped it over onto its back. It 
nical to see him claw upward with 
pers, right himself and paddle off. 
ae day he was sitting on the wheel 
cing, the boat going along easily, 
i saw a strange-looking something 
pithe water off his starboard beam. 
the wheel down, trimmed sheets 
iby the wind and scood over to the 
s It was all of twelve feet long, five 
‘in diameter, with smooth lead- 
dskin. It held something in its 
) ith which it was dashing the water 
on. Howard made a running bow- 
the end of the main sheet and tried 
shim. When the rope hit his head 
lout of sight. 
his days at sea Howard had never 
rthing like that. He had never be- 
| sea serpents, but he was not now 
m% This could have been a young 
wy not? 
vsame day the wind went flat. The 
avery hot. Howard stretched him- 
iss the cabin house and was staring 
hinto the water, his arms folded on 
ii when he was startled by the nose 
irk within a few inches of his face. 
a an enormous mouth, which he 
‘ith a snap as he flashed by. With- 
tring, Howard watched him. He 
o. swimming when his jaws snapped 
a on nothing at all, rubbing his belly 
sthe entire length of the side of the 
util he disappeared under the bow. 
fy minutes he reappeared, coming 
uder the after quarter of the boat, 
irming on his back and snapping at 
uilow of Howard’s head in the water. 
aattended by two small slim fishes, 
ti, to twelve inches long—pilot fishes 
ny. 
yeze which sprang up prevented any 
estudies of the ways of sharks. The 
eeveloped into a gale. He had to get 
-\ reefed jib and storm sail and lock 
iscabin once more. For three days 
) nights the seas crashed into and 
h little boat, he making the best of it 
siockpit, which was just about big 
y1to hold him and his wheel box. 
2 seized a chance to get into the 
| ad wind up his chronometer and to 
aocketful of hard bread and a bottle 


itr 

i: oe battering of the seas was 
nig up the top of his cabin house and 
nimuch water between the house and 
iso his cabin; but he could do noth- 
but it until the weather should mod- 
. If the cabin house carried away he 
doe in a bad fix—his boat might go 
1jith him. As it was, her shipping so 
lvyater was making her logy, slower 
ii However, she slid along pretty 

oh the northeaster abeam. 


| 


THE SATURDAY 


On the thirty-eighth day out of Glouces- 
ter he made his landfall at Cape Espichel, 
Portugal. This was about fifteen miles 
farther south than he had aimed at, but 
not so bad a shot after 3000 and odd miles. 
He ran the fifteen miles up the coast to 
Cape Roca, which is where the Tagus River 
flows into the sea. There was a fishing boat 
with three men and two boys in it off Cape 
Roca. He laid a tin of kerosene oil, a tin of 
biscuit, a hunk of salt pork, a plug of 
smoking tobacco, two cans of tomatoes, 
two of corned beef and four of salmon in a 
row atop of the cabin house, unrolled a 
chart and said, “Pilot me up the river to 
Lisbon and you can have all these.” 

The oldest man among them, signing that 
he understood, fished out a milreis plaster 
from his clothes, laid it at the end of the 
row of canned good things, and made his 
fingers ask how many of them the Amer- 
icano would pay him besides. 

The value of the milreis was reckoned up 
in American money. For twelve milreis 
and the stores the old man agreed to pilot 
the Republic up the river to Lisbon. Tide 
and a fine breeze were behind them and up 
the river they went in style, the American 
flag to her peak, while down in the cabin 
Howard scrubbed the floors and lockers, 
shaved, washed and dressed himself all 
fresh for the shore. 

There was an American flag flying from 
another ship in the stream off Lisbon. It 
was the only American flag he had seen 
since leaving shoal water on the other side; 
so he sailed joyfully around her, dipping 
his little yacht-club pennant to her. 

The ship saluted him. She was the 
schoolship St. Mary. Later, in the Amer- 
ican consul’s office, Howard met the captain 
of the St. Mary, who had heard of his 
leaving Gloucester and now said good words 
to him for his great passage in so small a 
boat. 

His passage was over. He stripped his 
great little boat, stowed sails, rigging and 
compass in her cabin, nailed up her cabin 
and saw to her being safely hoisted onto 
the deck of a steamer for New York. She 
was smaller than the smallest of the steam- 
er’s lifeboats. 

He saw the sights in Portugal, France 
and England, being everywhere treated 
royally, and came back to New York on the 
steamer Columbus, which he thought a 
good name for a ship, Columbus also being 
a sailor. 

All Gloucester turned out to greet him on 
his return. City Hall was decorated inside 
and out. Mayors, congressmen, honorable 
judges were there to welcome him home. 
Speeches were made, flags presented, food, 
smokes and other things were served. As 
Howard himself put it once in a reminiscent 
mood: 

“There was good cheer and fellowship, 
and more than enough for all hands to eat 
and drink.” 

Howard was home again, and as he 
thought at the time, securely moored to his 
little place on Main Street. But men kept 
coming in and talking to him of the sea and 
sea things mostly; and he had only to 
stick his nose—which he frequently did— 
out of the back window to get a whiff of an 
easterly most any day. The old restless- 
ness began to stir in him. 

His little Republic was all this time tied 
up to where he had only to look out of the 
back door to see her. He was one day look- 
ing her over, and the more he looked at her, 
the more he felt what a pity it was that 
such a great little vessel should be drying 
the calking out of her seams under the hot 
sun and rotting her bottom planking in the 
low-tide mud. It was no fair way to treat 
her. One morning he had her hauled out 
onto the railway for a going over. He had 
them scrape her mast and hull, set up her 
rigging and bend her sails anew. He had 
her painted, and she certainly did look 
pretty again. - 

He had been reading and hearing a great 
deal about sailing on the Great Lakes. He 
had never been on the Great Lakes, but 
now he got out a map to measure them up. 
They weren’t much to look at compared to 
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the Atlantic, but pretty good-sized pieces 
of water they were at that. 

He wondered how his Republic would be- 
have herself in fresh water. He inquired 
further, and learned that after sailing the 
Great Lakes a man could keep on going 
through a canal and a river to the Missis- 


sippi and down the Mississippi to the Gulf | 


of Mexico. From the Gulf it would be an 


easy matter, of course, to find his way up | 


the Atlantic Coast and home again. 


Not a bad little cruise that; so one fine | 


May morning he put out once more from 
Gloucester Harbor for what he spoke of as 
a “fresh-water cruise for a change.” 

He sailed around Cape Cod, through 
Long Island Sound, up the Hudson River 
to Albany. He got in line behind a barge in 
the Erie Canal. The barge carried a crew of 
three men and four mules. The mules were 
to tow that barge and some more barges 
through the canal to Buffalo. 

It was certainly different from ocean sail- 
ing. Sailing the Atlantic, a man might see 
nobody, hear nobody, for weeks. Here 
people leaned over the bridges and chatted 
with the barge crews while the barges were 
passing under them. Sometimes they’d 
heave down an apple or a morning paper, 
or maybe a fifty-cent piece or a two-dollar 
bill wrapped around a stone, asking one of 
the crew to buy ’em something when they 


got to Buffalo. An easy-going sociable sort | 
of a life, though hardly what a man would | 


call seagoing. 

Blackburn was towed to Buffalo, sailed 
the Great Lakes in his little Republic, made 
the Mississippi to the Gulf, and was wrecked 
off the coast of Florida. He saved his life, 
but there was no saving his little Republic, 
and so she passed out. 

“The best seagoin’ boat of her tonnage 
in the world, bar none,”’ declared Howard. 
““A great little vessel—no fault of hers she 
got wrecked when she did.” 

Once more Howard was home, and once 
more people who did not know him thought 
he was home tostay. Surely being wrecked 
had given him his fill of sailing in far waters. 
Those who did know him said, “M’m— 
wait!’’ 

He did set out on one more trip, this time 
in a fisherman’s dory. The dory trip was 
probably inspired by the feat of a Glouces- 
ter skipper years before. The year was 
1876, the centennial of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
patriotism of this young Captain Johnsen, 
who was not even born in this country, 
urged him to do some deed befitting the 
great year. 

Johnsen conceived the idea of sailing 
across the Atlantic in a dory. He made the 
trip safely, and Centennial Johnsen is still 
alive, an honored man in Gloucester. 

Johnsen and Howard Blackburn were 
friends, and nobody better appreciated 
what Johnsen had done than Blackburn; 
but—so the story goes—Howard one day 
said to Johnsen, ‘““How long were you 
crossin’ in that dory?” 

“Thirteen weeks.” 

‘“What were you doin’ out there all that 
time? You must’ve loafed along the road.” 

‘“‘T s’pose I ought to drove her,’’ retorted 
Johnsen. ‘‘Try it yourself sometime an’ 
see how much drivin’ you'll do! You'll 
maybe be lucky to get across.” 

“Maybe I will,” admitted Howard, “but 
I don’t know but I’ll give it a try and see 
what time I can make of it in a dory.”’ 

I asked Blackburn once if the story of his 
talk with Centennial was true. He smiled. 

“Tt’s a good story. Letit stand. What’s 
the use spoiling a good story for a word or 
two?” 

Howard took a fifteen-and-a-half-foot 
fishing dory, decked the forward half of it 
over as Johnsen had done, gave her a little 
jib and mainsail, stocked her up and sailed 
away for England or France, according to 
which would be the handiest to make when 
he neared the other side. 

It was summertime, and by all the laws 
of chance he should have _ half-decent 
weather for part of the time at least. But 
it was wind and sea from the time he got 
well clear of Eastern Point, Gloucester. 
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Roof Garden Now 
Open—Designed by 
Norman Tolson 


Chicagos Highest 
Dining Point 


High above the streets—protected 
from sudden temperature or weather 
changes—you dine in balmy com- 
fort at Hotel La Salle Roof Garden. 
Here at Chicago’s most famous 
Roof Garden you dance to fascinat- 
ing rhythm—and eat viands straight 
from the pages of a fairy tale—and 
while away the summer evening in 
refreshing enjoyment. Here, as in all 
five dining rooms at Hotel La Salle, 
you enjoy the exacting perfection in 
every service detail that exemplifies 
“Stevens Management’ throughout. 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 


RATES FOR ROOMS 
Price per day 


Number One Two 
of Rooms Person Persons 
162 $2.50 $4.00 
ve} 3.00 4.50 

18 3.50 5.50 
247 4.00 6.00 
189 4.50 7.00 
142 5.00 7.50 
175 6.00 9.00 
20 7.00 10.00 


1026 Guest Rooms 


“La Salle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 
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RED DETAVVIENGG: GiuR ee DoE 


The bath house of the famous Playa 
Marinao at Havana, Cuba, where Jant- 
zen popularity is shown by a large 
cutout of the familiar red diving girl. 


From Havana to Waikiki 
Jantzens are everywhere! 


I Unbreakable 
rubber button 


2 Shaped to fit 
the body 
perfectly 

JS Patented 
bow-trunks— 
give perfect fit 


across hips 


4 Jantzen pat- 
ented non- 
rip crotch 


M! LLIONS now know Jantzen—and the 

famous red diving girl. This figure is 
woven into the label of every Jantzen swimming 
suit. It means genuine. It guarantees not only 
perfect fit; but permanent fit. It assures you of all 
the patented Jantzen improvements. 


Jantzen, you know, is the suit of permanent 
elasticity, snug fitting, warm, modest, beautiful. 
More—it is made for swimming; free in give-and- 
take. And Jantzen long fibre yarn is spun 
only from purest virgin wool. 

478 out of 517 leading physical instructors said the 
suit originated by Jantzen is ideal for swimming. 

See the new Jantzen colors and stripings. Men’s, women’s, 
children’s. Perfect fit guaranteed, if you give your weight. 


Ask your dealer for red diving girl sticker or send 4c for 
two; or 6c for four sizes of paint transfers of same for tire 
covers, rain slickers, etc. And send for catalog and sample 
of Jantzen-stitch fabric. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, Portland, Oregon 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS OF CANADA, LTD. 
(Canadian Corporation) Vancouver, Canada 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 
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Before reaching Cape Sable he was hove 
down; which means that his dory was 
rolled over by the seas so that her mast lay 
flat out on the water. 

The after part of her filled solid with 
water. After a battle he righted her and 
resumed his cruise. 

Between Cape Sable, which is in Nova 
Scotia, and Cape Race, in Newfoundland, 
he was hove down twice more. He was 
lucky each time not to be lost. He decided 
that it was his unlucky year and he came 
back home. 

I was just back from a steamer trip to 
Europe after Howard’s dory trip, and I was 
telling him of some things that had hap- 
pened. I told him of a roommate who 
turned into his bunk an hour after the 
steamer put out from the other side and 
stayed there until the steamer was going 
up New York Harbor. 

“Seasick?’’ asked Howard. 

“No; smooth as could be all the way.” 

“What was wrong with him?” 

“Nothing. He wasn’t at home on the 


water. Would you believe ——_” 
“And a 10,000-ton steamer? “That’s 
queer.” 


“Queer? Would you believe that there 
are people—I’ve known two myself—who 
want to go to Europe, but who have never 
gone because they’re afraid of the trip 
over?” 

“In a 10,000-ton steamer?” He pon- 
dered the matter. After a while, smiling 
slightly—‘“‘They’d probably think I was 
crazy—hah—sailin’ around the way I 
been.” 

I then asked him about the dory trip. 

“Anything interesting happened you?” 
I asked him. ‘Besides being hove down, I 
mean.” 

“Nothin’ much out to sea. But before I 
put out, there was a crowd on the wharf 
waitin’ to see me leave. They’re up on the 
wharf lookin’ down and I’m on the stern of 
the dory most ready to put out. A lady 
comes bustlin’ down the wharf and through 


| the crowd on the wharf. 


““This Captain Blackburn?’ she says, 
lookin’ down at me. 

“*Yes, ma’am,’ I answered, lookin’ up at 
her. 

““Are you the man who is going to sail 
across the ocean in a little boat?’ 

““Yes, ma’am—to try to.’ 

““Dear me! Well, I read about you and 
I was thinking it over and I said to myself, 
Now what can I get him of use on his way 
over? I couldn’t think of anything but 
these,’ and she passes me down a soft little 
package. 

“T thanked her, and when she’s decently 


out o’ sight up the wharf I open up the 
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package. And there’s half a 
stitched handkerchiefs with 
B—embroidered in violet in 
em. | 

“Well, I ain’t hardly over the shy 
that when down comes another nice | 
ant lady—one o’ the summer colony, 
as the other one, I guess—and she 
through the crowd and she stands ¢ 
stringpiece and looks down at me an 
says, ‘This Captain Blackburn?’ and. 
ma’am,’ I says. : 

“Are you the man who is going ¢ 
across the Atlantic in a little boat?’ 
says, ‘Yes, I’m goin’ to try it anywa 

“That the little boat?’ | 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

““T thought so. The ladies were spe 
of it over at the hotel in Magnoli: 
night, and so I drove over this mornin, 
had a look through the shops. I coul 
think of anything especially usefyl to 
but I felt as though I should get yous 
thing, and so I brought you these’ 
she passed down a package—a hard ] 
age this was. And I thanked herands 
she’s out of sight up the wharf I ope} 
package and there’s half a dozen bj 
0’ cologne! 

“Can’t you see me,” resumed Hoy 
‘sittin’ in the stern of the dory and so; 
those embroidered handkerchiefs in eo 
and wipin’ my nose with ’em in an eas 
breeze? 

“They were damn nice ladies, the p: 
*em”’—his eyes were twinkling now—' 
they must ’ve thought they were secit 
one of those ocean-liner passengers 
been telling me about.” 

This man who, fingers and toes and 
of one foot gone, sailed small boats ai 
the Atlantic for recreation, is still livit 
Gloucester. Any man, woman or chil 
the port will point you out his little; 
on Main Street. | 

Since the change in our sumptuary | 
his place is not the lively one of other d 
but it is still there, and in the windows 
the pen-and-ink drawings of the teri 
dory adventure, the same done by afr, 
of his trawling days. | 

That dory experience was too much 
even his Homeric physique. The old 
pounds of bone and gristle are not t) 
now, but a good-sized man is still lef 
man of gentle voice and kindly blue e 
and something there is yet in the roi 
hewn face of that vast resolution which 
pelled him to curve his fingers around | 
oar handles and so hold them until t 
froze, so that when they froze they we 
freeze in such shape as would allow hin 
keep on rowing and so do a doryman’s 
share. | 
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Humphrey's Falls in the San Juan Mountains, Colorado 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


le with secretary. Important people 
cing questions that can be answered 
nyllables. Golf at three, with a car 
«you to the club. Something like 


i], getting rid of details is an essen- 
» of getting a bigger job. But it 
¢ remember that one of the oldest 
nit satisfactory methods of getting 
stails is to take care of them, one 
{: other! 

—CHARLES LOOMIS FUNNELL. 


Back to Earth 


VTLY after the signing of the Armi- 
i: an officer about twenty-five years 
salled upon the manager of the for- 
ses department of a widely known 
#eturing company in New York. 
ad enlisted in the army after com- 
san academic course in a Midwestern 
ty, and had served overseas. When 
ared he had attained the rank of 
si nt. 

Jy what do you suppose that boy 
eto sell me?” the official asked me. 
stan have as many guesses as you 
, ut I’ll save your time. He wanted 


IR COSTLY DEPENDENCE COUNTRIES 


nbreakfast table in the United States 
“coffee is served pays tribute to the 
jan monopoly. Each year we import 
shan 1,000,000,000 pounds and the 
ii charge is, roughly, $200,000,000. 
itt people have read more or less about 
t; known as the valorization of Bra- 
n.offee. Stated in the simplest terms, 
‘ns the entrance of the government 
‘\e market on a scale enabling it to 
il the price of the commodity. This is 
ey the purchase of actual supplies of 
pduct, segregation of these stocks and 
rrulation of shipments from the gov- 
mot warehouses in the interior to 
ti, the great coffee port. When I say 
wenment”’ I mean the administration 
h Brazilian state of Sio Paulo, which 
w more coffee than any other area in 
yrld. Recently, Sio Paulo has brought 
cher Brazilian coffee-producing sec- 
nto its scheme of restriction. 
izilian valorization is a sort of mother 
niopolies. Although antedated by the 
lin control of nitrates, it represented 
‘st big venture in official disturbance 
1 law of demand and supply. It orig- 
tin 1902, when the government passed 
sition penalizing the planting of new 
eyes. Since that time the scheme has 
teonsiderably elaborated. Until this 
he principal operation was the pur- 
of large stocks and holding them 
tithe inevitable shortage forced up the 
As with rubber, the ostensible pur- 
as to stabilize price. Such measures, 
er, never do anything but increase 
na! to the consumer. 


Coffee Valorization 


j 
Jst how these Brazilian purchases of 
ie have operated is effectively set forth 

tatement made by Dr. Julius Klein, 
rtor of the foreign service of the De- 
ent of Commerce. In commenting 
he various entrances of the Sao Paulo 
oprnment into the market, he said: 
““here have been three separate in- 
ares of the government’s buying of 
ltities of coffee and selling it again at a 
. The purpose alleged has, of course, 
6 the maintenance of a stable price, or a 
F lled fair price, but a chart showing the 
‘i: curve of coffee contains many Matter- 
3s that appear within the period of val- 
tion, which is perhaps the most vivid 
fience of the ineffectuality of valoriza- 
Olas a stabilizing factor. 
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to sell me his services as a sales representa- 
tive of our concern in France. When I had 
recovered from the blow I asked him what 
actual selling along machinery lines he 
had done. He confessed that machinery 
had not been his long suit, but that he had 
helped pay his way through college by 
selling magazines and insignia. He also 
dropped the old saw that salesmen are born 
and not made, and that if a man can sell 
one thing he can sell another. I swallowed 
hard and asked him what other business 
degree he carried which he thought pecul- 
larly qualified him for foreign sales work. 
His answer was that through study at 
college and contacts abroad he had gained 
a working knowledge of the French 
language. 

“Believe me, he was as serious as I am in 
telling you about it. I didn’t have the 
heart to ask him if he knew anything about 
our particular line of hoisting machinery, 
but if I had I’m satisfied he would have 
come back at me with the statement that 
he had a relative in the business and, there- 
fore, it wouldn’t take him long to pick it up. 

“Finally, after a Dutch-uncle talk, I 
told him that if he wanted to take a two- 
year course out at our plant in Ohio I would 


(Continued from Page 15) 


‘““The chart also shows that after every 
one of these governmental purchases of 
coffee there is a steadily mounting curve of 
price, sale by the government, and then an 
immediate drop thereafter. The govern- 
ment comes in, up goes the price very ab- 
ruptly; sale by the government, another 
drop, the government comes in once more, 
up shoots the price again. Thus there is a 
succession of hills and valleys, with govern- 
ment purchase coming in at the valley, 
then a very rapid ascent of price. 

“At the present moment we seem to be 
on the eve of similar developments. Ac- 
cording to recent newspaper dispatches, the 
government of Sao Paulo has negotiated a 
£10,000,000 loan through British, Dutch 
and Swiss bankers, the purpose of which is 
indicated in a general way to be to ‘assist’ 
the coffee situation, which may or may not 
involve governmental intrusion into market 
operations.”’ 

According to Department of Commerce 
reports, the artificial increase in price re- 
sulting from the Brazilian valorization 
scheme cost the American consumer more 
than $82,000,000 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925. The average price of im- 
ported coffee was 20.878 cents a pound, or 
44.5 per cent higher than the average forthe 
preceding fiscal year. The crop year begins 
in July. The average wholesale price of 
what is known as Santos 4’s, unroasted, 
the grade most in demand in this country, 
increased from fifteen cents a pound in 
1924 to twenty-nine cents a pound early in 
1925—a rise of nearly 100 per cent. 

Since the beginning of 1926 there has 
been a decrease in the price, with the usual 
result that the Institute for the Permanent 
Defense of Coffee, which now supervises 


see that he was given a tryout at selling in 
this country when he had completed his 
apprenticeship; then, if he made good and 
had not forgotten his working knowledge of 
French and was still firm about trying his 
luck three thousand miles from home, I 
would seriously consider assigning him to 
our Paris office for as much more training 
as our representative there thought neces- 
sary. The blow bent him but didn’t break 
him, for he told me later he had tried several 
export houses after leaving me. Never- 
theless, it took him two weeks to deflate 
and make up his mind to accept my propo- 
sition, which, in the meantime, I’d forgotten 
all about. 

“However, I sent him West. And now 
the home office tells me that he is doing 
first rate and has made a number of very 
practical suggestions along safety-first lines 
in the manufacturing end of the business 
and that he will probably be detailed to 
that department. In any event, I never 
worried about that tentative promise I 
made him, because I knew he would find 
his level, as most young fellows do when 
you puncture their dreams, and then give 
them a chance to realize them.” 

—KENNETH COOLBAUGH. 


valorization, has gone into the market 
again and bought supplies. If this buying 
continues, the consumer cost will once 
more increase. 

The Sao Paulo Government has begun 
to depend less upon actual purchase and 
more and more upon what might be called 
the damming up of supplies by concen- 
trating stocks in the eleven interior ware- 
houses which it operates. Where formerly 
from 30,000 to 40,000 bags of 132 pounds 
each were permitted to flow into Santos 
every day for sale and shipment, the num- 
ber is only a bare 22,000 at the time I write. 


A Three-Way Hardship 


The effect of this segregation is destruc- 
tive to producer, dealer and consumer. 
First, take the planter, whose plight in some 
instances has become desperate. It de- 
velops from the inability often to liquidate 
his crop for six to eight months after it has 
been harvested. During this time he has a 
continuous and heavy outlay for wages and 
other expenses. With no government con- 
trol, he could ship his crop to Santos and 
get his money at once. Now it goes into a 
government warehouse and may remain 
there indefinitely. If he wishes to realize 
upon delivery, he must sell it at a heavy 
discount from the current market price to a 
comisario, or intermediary, at Santos, or 
borrow money on his certificate of storage 
at a bank at interest rates that are not less 
than 2 per cent a month. 

Under the organic law of the Institute 
for the Permanent Defense of Coffee the 
body is authorized to establish an agricul- 
tural credit bank to make loans to the 
planters on the security of their crop. The 
£10,000,000 loan negotiated this year, to 
which Doctor Klein referred, was made 
presumably for this purpose. But the 
planter is still at the mercy of private bank- 
ers, who are naturally unfavorable toward 
any plan which might increase his inde- 
pendence of them through the low interest 
rate that an agricultural bank would charge. 

One other detail in relation to coffee 
planting under valorization emphasizes the 
general hardship that such operation im- 
poses. The Brazilian output of coffee today 
is practically the same as ten years ago. If 
the present system continues, Brazil’s 
prestige as the premier producing area may 
be seriously menaced ten years hence. Be- 


cause of consumer resentment over price 
fluctuation, our imports shrank more than 
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150,000,000 pounds last year. Between 
1910 and 1925, Brazilian coffee imports 
into the United States declined from 78 per 
cent of the crop to 67 per cent. Meanwhile 
the percentage imported from Colombia, 
Brazil’s strongest rival, has risen during 
these years from 6 to 17 per cent. 
Valorization works a serious hardship 
upon the dealer, because the governmental 
reservoir of stock is constantly held over his 
head. No one knows exactly how much cof- 
fee is stored, or when or how it is to be re- 
leased. A vast quantity might be let loose 
upon the market at any time. The constant 
complaint of the American trade is that it 
remains in the dark. Hence uncertainty 
prevails in the merchant mind all the time. 

In this connection one of the chief indict- 
ments of valorization is pertinent. It is the 
secrecy that envelops the whole supply 
situation. Coffee statistics are more inade- 
quate than those of any other standard 
commodity. You get the two extremes 
when you look at the lucid and compre- 
hensive figures continuously available 
about our corn, cotton and wheat crops, and 
the misty, irregular data that trickle out 
concerning coffee. 

The coffee status is further complicated 

by the fact that the control of the market 
is a political agency.. Therefore the com- 
modity is not subject to all the ordinary 
fluctuations of demand and supply. Fre- 
quently the market is influenced by various 
political factors growing out of the friction 
between state and federal officials in Brazil. 
As one American coffee expert put it to me, 
“A political question might arise any time 
in Brazil that would have grave effects on 
our trading operations.” 
I have already indicated the most im- 
portant phase of the effect of valorization 
on the consumer in the shrinkage in our 
imports from Brazil. There is no doubt 
that this has been directly due to wide- 
spread hostility to the control scheme. At 
the price peak a boycott was threatened 
and consumption declined 20 per cent. 
People either cut down their coffee drink- 
ing or turned to substitutes, 


The Nitrate Monopoly 


Of more universal significance, perhaps, 
is the Chilean monopoly in nitrate of soda. 
Millions of people do not drink coffee and 
prefer alternatives like tea or cocoa, but 
everybody must have food. To raise it, 
fertilizers are necessary. Here is where 
nitrates come in, because they are first in 
the list of fertilizers. Since about 365,000,- 
000 acres of land in this country produce 
harvested crops, you can get some idea of 
our need of material with which to enrich 
the soil. 


Wherever 


applying its experi- 
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enough to supply the advance in t] 
mand for nitrogen. 

Hence the dependence upon Chil) 
far as modern science has been able { 
cover, the world’s entire supply of p 
of soda reposes in her northern desert 
The origin of these deposits and why 
should exist only in Chile have long. 
subjects of many theories. No ade 
explanation, however, has been adva. 

The Chileans have not bothered ; 
Scientific causes. They were quite sat 
with the results. Small wonder the), 
that, with Nature as an unshakable 
aid, they should bulwark their natura, 
nopoly. This they have done to the | 


Control Without Gouging 


In one of the articles of my South A 
ican series I explained the productic 
these nitrates in detail. It ig a si) 
process. What might be called the ¢ 
that is, the caliche—is dug out of the gr 
and the nitrate recovered by a proce 
leaching and crystallization, 

Every ton of nitrate produced in Ch 
under the control of the government, | 
control, the oldest of them all save the 
in camphor, having been inaugurate) 
1885, is vested in the Nitrate Produ 
Association. Some 67 per cent of 
members are either Chileans, British, J) 
Slavs or Germans. It embraces al] pro. 
ers of nitrates with the exception of | 
two American companies engaged in 
industry. Their supply, however, is ¢ 
ject to the same restriction as those of | 
members. The Chilean Government! 
directly a party to the association, fou 
the eighteen directors being appointed 
the president of the republic, The gove 
ment tax is $12.34 for each metric ton; 
approximates 20 per cent of the sales pr 

The buyer of nitrate of soda, regard! 
of nationality, does not buy from the 
dividual producer, but from the assa 
tion, which controls prices and alloca 
quotas for distribution. To the credit 
the Chilean monopoly, it must be said t] 
there has been no gouge in price, as 1 
rates prevailing today are practically th, 
that obtained during the prewar era. 

We are by far the greatest consumers 
Chilean nitrates, accounting for half { 
entire output. Our imports last year wi 
considerably more than 1,000,000 to 
Europe and Egypt took 46 per cent of t 
production. 

The United States is not so much cc 
cerned about the actual existence of t 
Chilean monopoly as it is in what mig 


happen in case of war. There are two de 
nite reasons for this apprehension. One 
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that through a possible blockade of ocei 
lanes we would be deprived of one of t! 
best and most needful fertilizers. T) 
other is that 20 per cent of the nitrat 
produced is used in the manufacture | 
gunpowder and other explosives. 

If you go back for a moment to tl 
Great War you will discover that of all tl 
industries affected, few were so completel 


Fully to comprehend this matter of ni- 
trates, which is something of a puzzle to 
the layman because of its scientific ramifi- 
cations, he must be informed concerning 
the sources of nitrogen. What is known as 
fixed nitrogen has two important sources— 
Chilean nitrate, and ammonia as a by- 
product of coke and gas plants. Unfixed 


nitrogen—that is, the synthetic kind, which 

has had great publicity because it can be 
manufactured at Muscle Shoals—comes 
out of the air. 

The difficulty confronting the supply of 
fixed nitrogen as dependent upon coke and 
gas plants lies in the fact that it depends 
upon the productive capacity of the plants. 
The maximum production of ammonium 
sulphate will be reached in the near future, 
when by-produced coke ovens have reached 
the economic limit and the construction 
of gas plants has completely met with pub- 
lic approval. 

Chilean nitrate, according to authori- 
ties, has peculiar values. It contains nitro- 
gen in a form more available for plant food 
than an equivalent amount of nitrogen in 
any other form of nitrogenous fertilizer. It 
is peculiarly efficacious for cotton, tobacco, sola 
sugar beets—indeed, most farm crops Reich is not required to import a beh 
grown in temperate climates. Although _ ton of the Chilean product. She has ma | 
the productive capacity of the world in ieee self-sufficient through domestic 4! 
synthetic nitrogenous products has been . mospheric nitrogen development. Hence 2 
rapidly expanding, it is not increasing fast (Continued on Page 153) | 


involved as the world fertilizer activity 
Fertilizers are a big item in world tradi 
When hostilities began in 1914, German 
was supplying practically all the potassiu! 
salts used. This source was cut off and th 
fertilizer industry was up against it har¢ 
As you will presently see, Germany mus 
now divide the one-time exclusive potas: 
pickings with France, which inherited th 
Alsace-Lorraine area under the Versaille 
Treaty.’ We are beginning an independen 
potash movement in Texas. it oh 

A far more impressive undertaking is the 
widespread effort to producesynthetic nitro 
gen products. Every world power is concen: 
trating money and capital to achieve somé 
degree of immunity from dependence upo? 
the natural sources. The most remark: 
able illustration of complete independence 
already established is in Germany. The 


(Continued from Page 150) 

nj solution of the Muscle Shoals prob- 
jof vast importance to the whole 
e States. 

nye merely hinted at the international 
tn synthetic nitrogenous products. 
next article, which will be devoted 
ithe offensives being waged against 
2 raw-material controls, it will be 
t ith in detail. 

j-product of Chilean nitrates is io- 
, which another monopoly exists. Its 
ition is controlled by a close corpora- 

alled the Combinacién de Yodo, 
jis so favored by the government 
ny producer who tries to operate 
j it would find himself bankrupt. As 
jiate of soda, the iodine combine as- 
sroduction quotas, regulates exporta- 
, tablishes prices and supervises sales. 
uh the combination is not in itself 
ssmentally controlled, it is closely as- 
ad with the Nitrate Producers’ Asso- 
i. Sales of iodine in the United States 
side through one concern only, and 
sne is true of Europe. 


)ividing the Potash Trade 


ature of this iodine trust—it mani- 
= self in nearly all similar operations— 
i; the production in Chile could be 
xed at least 20 per cent if the trade 
eree. Under present conditions, much 
i nitrate from which it might be ob- 
© as a by-product remains unworked. 
mes just so much waste. The cost of 
7 production is a very small fraction of 
resent price, which, during the past 
sears, has averaged $4.50 a pound. 
i brother to nitrates in value as fer- 
is potash, which also is a monopoly. 
‘2s no menace so far from synthetic 
t7, while independent sources outside 
jea controlled by the trust are negli- 
le 
3iore the World War, Germany had a 
val monopoly of the largest potash 
of the world. They were controlled 
t2 Kali Syndikat, which means Potash 
vicate, and it was one of the old em- 
»| favorite commercial protégés. Some 
th beds were in Alsace and Lorraine, 
jney were restored to France under the 
illes Treaty, as I have already pointed 
Nsh peace, the French started an inten- 
elevelopment of the restored property 
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with such energy and success that their 
product began to supplant the Teuton in 
many quarters, especially in the United 
States. The Germans are born mergers. 
Before long they made overtures to their 
competitors across the Rhine for a combine. 
The first negotiations failed, because Ger- 
many was willing to offer France only a 
15 per cent share of the world market. 

In May, 1925, an agreement was entered 
into between the Potash Syndicate and the 
French producers, who also have an asso- 
ciation, for a combination to supply the 
world market jointly on a 70-30 basis, Ger- 
many to get the major end of the business. 
This was the first evidence of a Franco- 
German economic accord, which is to be 
followed by a similar agreement in iron and 
steel, and possibly chemicals. The potash 
agreement was unique in the history of in- 
ternational industrial relations, since it 
involved a practical monopoly of an essen- 
tial raw material, and further because one 
of the signatories was a state—that is, the 
French Government—and the other an 
industry under the control of the German 
Government. 

This agreement was to be operative for a 
year. On April eleventh last, at a confer- 
ence held at Lugano, a small lake town in 
Switzerland near the Italian frontier, it was 
renewed. It became effective May first 
and will continue for a period of seven years. 

The general provisions of the May, 1925, 
accord are continued; which means that 
Germany will continue to supply 70 per 
cent of the product and France 30. The 
spread, however, is to be gradually di- 
minished until a final basis of 50 per cent 
for each country is arrived at. This con- 
summation is expected to be achieved by 
May 1, 1931. 

As with the original agreement, the new 
deal not only allocates markets but pre- 
vents geographical duplication of selling 
except in the United States, where the 
product of both countries is available. 
Germany retains the German market and 
France the French market, including her 
colonies and protectorates. The ratio of de- 
liveries in the American market remains 
unchanged for the present, but future ra- 
tios for all countries with the exception of 
France and Germany are dependent upon 
the extent to which potash sales increase. 
The combine has set aside a considerable 
fund for scientific research throughout the 
world with a view to stimulating potash 
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consumption. It is also establishing an 
intensive propaganda service. 

Both the Germans and the French realize 
the potentialities of potash as a national 
asset. It is peculiarly vital to Germany, 
because her only other great natural re- 
source is coal. She has turned to potash 
expansion with such energy that, whereas 
the output of pure potash in 1924 was only 
842,060 metric tons, it had increased to 
1,235,450 metric tons in 1925. 

During the past twelve months the Pot- 
ash Syndicate has pursued a policy of im- 
proving its equipment and centralizing its 
production in a comparatively small num- 
ber of plants. Only 90 out of 220 pits are 
being worked, but through concentration 
the general output is increased. I cite this 
because potash is an exception to the rule 
of controlled products, where methods usu- 
ally suffer through complete domination 
of the market. 


American Potash 


How does all this international manipu- 
lation of the markets affect us? The big 
fact is that the outlook for cheaper potash 
available for agricultural use is less favor- 
able than for ‘cheaper nitrogen. Though 
there has been no sharp advance in price, 
our annual bill has run close to the $50,- 
000,000 mark. During the war, when the 
foreign supply was cut off, we spent a sim- 
ilar sum in an effort to develop an American 
potash industry. Potash was recovered 
from kelp, from the salines of Nebraska, 
Utah and California, from blasting-furnace 
and cement-factory dusts, and from various 
potash-bearing rocks. At no time, how- 
ever, were we able to produce more than 
10 per cent of our needs. 

When French and German potash re- 
sumed its place in the world market, our 
potash effort to produce a competing arti- 
cle practically subsided. New life has been 
infused into the movement through a con- 
gressional appropriation made on April 
fifteenth, setting aside $550,000 a year for 
five years to enable the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and the Department of 
Agriculture to investigate the location and 
extent of potash deposits throughout the 
country, especially Texas, and to devise 
new and improved methods of extraction. 
There is no lack of low-grade potash min- 
erals in the United States and with proper 
development they may become profitable. 
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Will you go on 
forever in the same old shaving rut? 


R will you, realizing there are better ways, 

make this simple experiment? It will free you 
from crude shaving and give you the art of a 
professional. 
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More 
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The Razor That Sharpens Itself 


The trouble here, as with most other con- 
trolled products, is that it has been easier 
to pay tribute to a foreign monopoly than 
to go at it on our own. 

‘With the operation of the rubber, coffee, 
potash and nitrate monopolies the general 
public is fairly familiar. Not so with the 
control of Mexican sisal, although it is near- 
est at hand, being located in Yucatan and 
therefore aided and abetted by Mexico. 
The effect of its manipulation, both upon 
production and consumption, was for a 
time highly destructive. It ran afoul of the 
law, was investigated by the United States 
Senate and became involved in litigation. 
It presents one of the few instances where 
Uncle Sam was sufficiently aroused to go 
hotfoot after a foreign octopus. In every 
detail the monopoly has been a conspicuous 
example of the kind of restriction with 
which this article is concerned. Moreover, 
it has been linked with socialistic experi- 
ment and bound up in revolution. 

To comprehend just how far-reaching is 
the sisal monopoly, you must be told at the 
start that it is one of the two principal 
fibers used in the manufacture of binder 
twine. The other fiber is manila hemp, 
grown exclusively in the Philippines. Some 
85 per cent of America’s binder twine, how- 
ever, is made from sisal, or henequen, as it is 
also called. The twine fashioned out of 
manila hemp is used in Canada. What 
manila hemp we do import is manufac- 
tured into cordage other than binder twine. 

Though manila fiber runs higher than 
sisal in footage per pound of binder twine, 
sisal answers all the requirements of binder 
twine more satisfactorily than any fiber 
thus far discovered. Other and softer fibers 
may be mixed with sisal to a certain extent 
for twine spinning, but apparently there is 
no satisfactory substitute for binder-twine 
production. 

Sisal is a product of low latitudes and 
low altitudes, requiring a hot moist climate. 
It has been called a cousin of the century 
plant, which it resembles. Because the 
freshly cut leaves are of a glossy green, it is 
frequently dubbed the green gold of Yuca- 
tan. One of the main difficulties attending 
sisal-fiber production is the length of time 
required for a plant to mature, Like rub- 
ber, it takes from six to seven years. So 
much for the plant background. 

Binder twine is an indispensable adjunct 
of American agriculture. In the moister 
climates of the greater part of the North 
American grain-producing area, twine of 
some kind must be used to bind the bun- 
dles of wheat, rye, oats and barley. It is 
also employed in binding corn. 


Our Need for Sisal 


In order to meet the farmer’s need satis- 
factorily, binder twine must be of Satis- 
factory quality as to length, strength and 
smoothness so that it will run freely through 
the self-binding reaper without knotting or 
tangling. It must be proof against weather 
exposure and insects. Also, because it is a 
product incapable of any reuse or salvage, 
it must be cheap. Since harvesting will not 
admit of delay, the farmer’s supply of twine 
must be absolutely dependable. 

Binder twine is produced with a mini- 
mum of labor as compared with all the 
other products of the farm-equipment in- 
dustry. It is spun and balled by machinery 
which is very largely automatic. The raw 
material, consisting almost entirely of fiber, 
is therefore the principal factor in deter- 
mining the manufacturing price and cost 
of binder twine. 

The United States and Canada produce 
annually about 150,000 tons of binder 
twine, most of which is consumed within 
their confines. American agriculture in nor- 
mal years consumes from 100,000 to 110,000 
tons. This demand is chiefly met by the 
mills of eleven American manufacturers, 
although about 27,500 tons are being pro- 
duced by convict labor in nine state prisons. 

Since 85 per cent of American-made 
binder twine is manufactured from Yuca- 
tan ‘sisal, and furthermore, since Yucatan 
is practically the sole source, of supply, 


Mexico holds what really amo nts | 
world monopoly of a product absol 
essential to American agriculture, § 
1915, except for an interval of two yea 
1919 to 1921—this monopoly hag } 
under the control of the state of Yue; 
and the government of Mexico, In 
intervening years from 1915, the sisal; 
ket has been closed by various kind 
governmental control, so that our mi 
facturers and importers were unable to 
direct from the Yucatan producer, andy 
compelled to purchase from various fo 
of government agencies at prices and ur 
conditions fixed entirely by the monop 
Just what havoc has been wrought 
been shown by the fact that during a sir 
decade the price has ranged from 2.5 
to 23.5 cents a pound. At the time] Ww 
it is 8.5 cents. The only commodity « 
parable in price fluctuation is rubber, | 


| 


Prosperity in a Free Market 


Prior to 1915, and for the period bety; 
1919 and 1921, when control temporai 
collapsed, the sisal market was free 4 
open. Under the operation of the law 
demand and supply the industry was fai 
stable, both as to production and pric 
Despite the fact that the average price y 
less than six cents a pound, Yucatan pr 
pered and the planters became wealtl 
Evidence is ample that a free market { 
sisal brings prosperity to the fiber prodi 
ers and results in reasonable prices aj 
dependable supply for the twine manufi: 
turer, Since the price of binder twine | 
very largely determined by the cost of t 
fiber, the open market, with its lower pric 
is directly beneficial to the Americ; 
farmer. | 

The effect of the monopoly upon sis 
production was almost ruinous. At #) 
time of the Mexican revolution in 1914 t} 
industry was flourishing. Plantations wel 
being well cultivated and the acreage wi 
being extended. There was every indicati¢ 
that within a few years the annual produ: 
tion would be increased from the 1,000,00 
bales of 1914 to 1,500,000 bales. 

The unwise management of the mono}. 
oly formed in 1915, which arbitraril 
advanced the price above nineteen cents- 
later it went to 23.5 cents—forced manw 
facturers to find substitutes and resulte 
in heavy accumulation of stocks. In th 
same period the intensely radical govern 
ment of Yucatan began expropriating plan | 
tations and dividing them up into smal 
parcels among individual laborers. In thi 
fashion and otherwise the monopoly ant 
the government so upset labor, busines: 
and agricultural conditions that man} 
plantations were neglected and some wert 
abandoned. Asa result, the annual produce 
tion had fallen by 1922—when plantations 
were at their worst from the effect of the 
government action—from 1,000,000 to less 
than 500,000 bales. : | 

Under the somewhat better conditions 
prevailing in the past few years production 
has increased, until it reached 750,000 
bales in 1925. Since it takes six years after 
setting out for the sisal plant to mature, it 
will be some time before production again | 
reachesnormal. The closed market, coupled 
with the frequent political disturbances in | 
Yucatan and Mexico, has repeatedly put 
our agriculture in imminent danger of a 
disastrous binder-twine shortage in conse 
quence of interruption of production and 
shipments. ’ 

Now a word about the specific operation 
of the monopoly. In many respects it 
differs in method from any other. In 1915 
the Congress of Yucatan took the first step | 
in sisal control by putting a production tax | 
on the crop and later establishing a pur- 
chasing commission called the Reguladora, — 

to regulate production, price and sale of the f 
fiber. ; 

This meant that the growers had to sell 
their output to the commission, which in 


pi was given all the rights to regulate _ 


price and sale of the fiber abroad. 
American financial corporation was form 
(Continued on Page 157) 
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lontinued from Page 154) 
work to finance the distribution. 
elusive agents, named by the 
ra, could market the crop in this 
re 
Beience the price was forced to 
als. For three years it ranged from 
) ).25 cents a pound. 

jeistent and pernicious became the 
jis of the sisal monopoly that it 
uder investigation by a United 
-enate committee in 1916. The 
disclosed the fact that the control 
e “an annual increased cost to the 
1 people of more than $26,000,000, 
«rect increased cost to the farmers 
ermount used for binder twine of 
tn $19,000,000.” 

icing the recommendation of the 
e'iommittee report, the Department 
te brought a dissolution proceeding 
ithe Reguladora and its American 
yanking connections. This action 
out result because of the liquida- 
fne American financing corporation 
air of the Reguladora itself. The 
shat led to an ultimate reckoning 
wiinating. 
« the United States entered the war 
9, 1917, sisal prices advanced to 
ig of 23.5 cents a pound owing to the 
aiis war demand for fibers and the 
yg requirements of the American 
moecause of the greatly stimulated 
sion of wheat. In the following 
mer the United States Food Admin- 
in entered into negotiations with the 
icora to obtain a price of twelve 


e this was regarded as exorbitant, 
“save the wheat crop there was a 
rmise on 19.5 cents. By establish- 
intations of profits in twine manu- 
t the average retail price of the 
nlity was held down. 

«Reguladora, however, paid for its 
liz. The Food Administration under- 
gwidespread campaign for conserva- 
a;wine use and for the substitution of 
- bers. Consumption declined and 
iled up. Late in 1919 the Regula- 
4d its American codperators found 
is ves faced with a surplus of 540,000 
..ractically a year’s supply for the 
ran market, upon which large finan- 
wances had been made by our banks. 
bakruptcy of the Reguladora followed 
t: price of sisal collapsed to 2.5 cents 
ud. 

sveen 1919 and 1921 was the only 
of noncontrol since the Yucatan 
eyment entered the field. In 1921 the 
ooly was reéstablished and a new 
an marketing corporation, known as 
(mision Exportadora, was organized, 
. w sales connections in this country, 
wh much the same purpose and effect 
fre. Since the revival of the monopoly 
9, it has operated variously through 
Cmision Exportadora, or nominally as 
erative association of sisal growers. 


Binder Twine Tied Up 


rAugust 23, 1924, by direction of At- 
1¢ General Stone, the United States 
rt attorney of New York filed a com- 
nin the United States District Court 
cthern New York against the monop- 
Snumerous American connections, 
ring an illegal combination to control 
aportation of fiber into the United 
ti and seeking an injunction. 
‘ls proceeding was dismissed by Judge 
non June 4, 1925, chiefly on the 
ud that an injunction to restrain a 
nooly operating in another country 
a be futile as far as the public interest 
s bneerned. 
sise early in 1925 the monopoly has 
roperating as a codperative associa- 
nut the codperation appears to be only 
er name for compulsion. It is true 
itimerican binder-twine manufacturers 
1juy, or contract to buy, sisal direct 
he producers in Yucatan; but fiber 
rchased cannot be exported without 
»bnsent of the codperative association 
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of producers. This consent is rigorously 
withheld, so that the sisal market is actu- 
ally closed as hard and fast as it ever was. 

In the long run every abuse of produc- 
tive power is its own undoing. In the next 
article you will see how American manu- 
facturers are seeking to make themselves 
independent of Yucatan sisal by establish- 
ing new sources of supply in Ecuador and 
Cuba. Other competitive fields are being 
opened up in East Africa and Java. 

While the controls in major products run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars and 
bulk big in demand, the need of the minor 
ones similarly manipulated is no less acute. 
Take camphor, which goes into nearly 
every home in some form. Here you have 
the oldest of natural trusts. 

Camphor is obtained from a large ever- 
green tree of the laurel family and was first 
marketed in China and subsequently in 
Formosa. Early in the eighteenth century 
the Chinese introduced a camphor monop- 
oly into Formosa. Any evasion of its regu- 
lations was punishable by death. It 
continued in somewhat modified form until 
1868. 

When the Japanese acquired Formosa 
after the war with China, the production 
and sale of Formosan camphor again’ be- 
came a government monopoly, which was 
extended to Japan in 1908. Following the 
reconstruction of control the price advanced 
100 per cent. During the World War 
camphor went to four dollarsa pound. Now 
it averages about ninety-four cents. 


Our Long-Staple Cotton Import 


Few monopolies are so closely riveted as 
is that in camphor. Producers of crude 
camphor oil must have licenses to carry on 
their trade; they must keep exact inven- 
tories of their manufacture and deliver their 
products to the Japanese Government at a 
rate fixed by it. e 

Camphor refining is an exclusive prerog- 
ative of the state, which restricts output 
when market conditions make it necessary. 
As is the case with nitrates, the govern- 
ment allocates the distribution to countries 
other than Japan. 

Quinine also comes under a strict con- 
trol. Although originally indigenous to 
South America, especially Peru, the Chin- 
chona calisaya, the tree from which quinine 
is produced, was introduced into Java by 
the Netherlands Government in 1854. As 
a result the Dutch today are masters of 90 
per cent of the world supply and operate 
the market at their will. The quinine indus- 
try parallels rubber production in the Mid- 
dle East in that a natural monopoly was 
transferred from the New World to the 
Old World through intensive conservation. 
The British in Ceylon have emulated the 
Dutch and account for the remaining 10 
per cent of the output. South American 
quinine has become a negligible quantity 
because of ignorant and wasteful methods 
of management. 

In view of our large cotton production, 
many people are surprised to learn that we 
must import on an average of 225,000 bales 
of the Egyptian long-staple every year. 
This is due to the fact that the peculiar 
softness of the product made it indispensa- 
ble for a time to the manufacturer of tires 
and cords. This need has lessened, but 
long-staple is still necessary for very fine 
fabrics and sheer goods. 

Long-staple cotton is under control of 
the Egyptian Government, which restricted 
the acreage in 1915 andin 1921. Shortage of 
water brought about the first reduction, 

but a desire to influence price animated the 
second. 

There is a strong intimation that the 
1926-27 crop also will be restricted for 
price reasons. The Egyptians have taken 
the Brazilian valorization lesson to heart, 
because, on occasion, they go mto the mar- 
ket and purchase cotton, holding it until 
its release would not have a depressing 
effect on price. 

Happily for us, we can, in a push, get 
along without Egyptian cotton, because 
we raise a limited quantity of a similar 
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or in assortments 


What does your 
hobby really give you! 


EW hobbies give more satisfaction than wood- 
There is keen pleasure in making 
something with your own hands, a bookcase, boat, 
dog house, or any of the many things you would 
like to own. It is clean, healthy, relaxing exercise, 


working. 


too. 


There is no hobby that quite compares with the 
pleasure of working with tools. And good results 
Most carpenters use Stanley 
Tools—and they are the tools selected for use in 
manual training classes all over the country. 

You can buy Stanley Tools separately, and grad- 


require fine tools. 


ually accumulate your own set. 


For your convenience Stanley Tools are also sold 
You will find various sets of fine 
tools in sturdy oak chests, from $15 to $95. Or 
there are assortments of the same good tools in 
strong cardboard boxes, with simple directions for 


in assortments. 


making your own chest, from $5 to $20. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the full line 
of Stanley Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 
34 which describes Stanley Tools both separately 
and in assortments. Address: The Stanley Works, 


New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 
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If your stubborn hair balks—re- 
fuses to “‘lie down”’—there’s a sure 
way now to teach it its place. 

Stacomb keeps unruly hair smooth 
and trim—all day long. Givesit a fine, 
healthy sheen. Helps prevent dan- 
druff, too, And neverleaves hair sticky 
or greasy-looking. Stacomb comes in 
jars, tubes and liquid form. Buy it 
today—all drug stores have it. 
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fiber. It is called American-Egyptian cot- 
ton and grows in Arizona and California. 
Because of lower production costs in Egypt, 
the industry has lagged until we now pro- 
duce only a limited quantity. 

With quebracho, an extract used in tan- 
ning leather, we are not so fortunate. Ar- 
gentina has a natural monopoly on the 
tree from which it is extracted. The United 
States is the world’s greatest producer of 
leather and therefore the largest consumer 
of the product. An unfailing supply of the 
extract at reasonable prices is essential to 
one of our great industries. 

Although the Argentine Government has 
no official connection with the quebracho 
output, it permits highly monopolistic 
methods of production and marketing. A 
few powerful corporations run the whole 
show. Chief among them is La Forestal, 
which potentially operates the market be- 
cause it produces half the output. It was 
founded forty years ago by two young Ger- 
man tanners, who went out to Argentina 
to make their fortunes and quickly realized 
the possibilities that lay in the valuable 
tanning properties of the quebracho tree. 
The corporation now operates forests, re- 
fineries and railways, and represents al- 
most unlimited capital. 

Up to 1922 the price of the quebracho 
extract was considered almost excessive. 
During the war it fluctuated from four to 
eighteen cents a pound. Since 1922 little 
reason for complaint has arisen. There is 
always the opportunity for drastic control, 
however, and North American tanners are 
concentrating on research to find a sub- 
stitute. 

Tanning extracts are found in mangrove 
bark, which comes from Madagascar and 
East Africa; wattle bark, which is Aus- 
tralian and South African; and Italian 
sumac. Some degree of independence of 
the Argentine article may be expected 
within the next few years. 

An essential subject to official super- 
vision is mercury. The Spanish sources of 
supply, which are capable of supplying the 
world demand for many years, as well as the 
Italian output, are controlled by the gov- 
ernment. The Spanish product is marketed 
by the Rothschilds. 


Supply But No Demand 


Not all controls exist in raw materials, 
Australia has come to the front with the 
Dried Fruit Export Board which is a varia- 
tion of the monopolistic theme. Following 
the war, an attempt was made to increase 
the general prosperity of Australia and to 
provide occupations for returned soldiers 
by developing certain irrigated regions. 
The effort was partly successful, for large 
areas were taken up and planted in de- 
ciduous fruits and vines, By 1922 produc- 
tion had passed domestic consumption and 
foreign markets remained undeveloped. 
Prices were so low that the new settlers 
were on the point of giving up their lands 
and would probably have become public 
charges. They felt that the government 
had misled them in urging this develop- 
ment without producing outlets, 

In the circumstances, the state and com- 
monwealth governments felt obliged to ren- 
der direct assistance to the growers. In the 
canning industry bounties were given to 
the canners under a condition that certain 
minimum prices would be paid to the grow- 
ers. There was also a bounty for exported 
canned goods. A somewhat similar ar- 
rangement was made for the dried-fruit 
producers. 

The Dried Fruit Export Board was es- 
tablished, comprising representatives of the 
various states, of established firms and 
the government. In order to maintain the 
quality of dried fruits, export was prohib- 
ited unless the goods had been packed for or 
graded by representatives of the control 
board. The board was empowered to su- 
pervise and control all contracts for the 
export of dried fruits, and arrange for the 
sale of Australian output in the United 
Kingdom through a London agency. In- 


| dividuals, upon obtaining licenses from the 


board, could export, but sales in the United 
Kingdom could not be made until approval 
of the London agency of the board had been 
obtained. 

Control board licenses for the export of 
dried fruits to Canada were permitted. 
These requirements covered minimum 
prices, brokerage, terms of sale, minimum 
size of shipments, provision for inspection 
and grading. 

By another act, steps were taken to ad- 
vance to the grower from 70 to 80 per cent 
of the value placed upon his products by a 
representative of the export board. Pro- 
visions were made for the form in which 
application for such advances must: be 
made and for the expenditure of such ad- 
vances in specified ways, approved by the 
Minister of Trade and Customs. 

The system of government control or aid 
has not been satisfactory, as large losses 
have occurred in both the canning and 
dried fruit industries. If the packers exer- 
cise sufficient care in the selection and 
grading of their products, and in the mainte- 
nance of uniformity, sharp competition with 
American products could easily develop. 
At the present time, however, American 
products are selling in immediate competi- 
tion with the Australian and at higher 
prices. The existence of these higher prices 
is justified by the superior quality of the 
American fruit. This experiment shows 
that controls are not always successful. 
Such failure, however, is an exception to the 
rule. 

In addition to the controlled commodi- 
ties, various needful raw materials are 
intermittently subject to governmental 
stewardship. Raw silk is a conspicuous 
illustration. Until it was superseded by 
raw rubber, it ranked first among our im- 
ports in value. 

Japan produces 75 per cent of the world 
silk, and we consume 80 per cent of the 
«Japanese production. At the height of the 
postwar inflation raw silk mounted to six- 
teen dollars a pound. When the boom was 
punctured, the price collapsed. The Jap- 
anese Government stepped in, subsidized 
an imperial silk syndicate and supported 
the market until stabilization was brought 
about. Though this was an emergency 
measure, the performance might be re- 
peated any time. 

We are not bound hand and foot to silk, 
first because it is a luxury and second be- 
cause of the growing substitution of the 
artificial variety in which we lead the world 
in output. We could do without the real 
thing if it was absolutely necessary, except 
for one or two wartime uses such as para- 
chutes and the manufacture of gunpowder 
bags. 

Jute and burlap also could easily be con- 
trolled. They are necessary to American 
industry for the manufacture of bags for 
coffee, sugar, potatoes, and for covering 
raw cotton. Our total imports of jute and 
burlap represent an average annual value 
of nearly $90,000,000. 

Practically the whole world supply of 
jute is raised in British India. There are no 
large plantations, the fiber being cultivated 
on small farms by the peasants, who sell the 
jute to local merchants and dealers. These 
dealers in turn dispose of the fiber to other 
brokers and traders, so that the jute is 
bought and resold many times before it is 
finally manufactured or exported. 


King-Pin in Tin 


It has never been asserted that there is a 
direct or indirect control over the produc- 
tion and distribution of jute which might 
influence price. The facts that we use more 
than one-quarter of the total supply of 
British India, and that prices in 1925 ad- 
vanced so that they were almost double the 
1923 scale, make the subject one of in- 
creasing interest to American consumers. 

Another commodity in which our depend- 
ence upon foreign sources is almost absolute 
is tin. We use 60 per cent of the entire out- 
put, which comes mainly from Malaya, 
Bolivia and the Dutch East Indies, and 
produce only 3 per cent of the world’s total. 
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This insignificant production is | 
American companies, one. Operati 
Bolivia and the other in the Fed 
Malay States. Both are controlled | 
Guggenheims. 
As in rubber, Britain is the king. 
tin. She controls 70 per cent of the p; 
tion either economically or Politically 
tin control is through widespread sm: 
operations. The Dutch, who are 1 
sible for 18 per cent of the world Of 
have established control by gover, 
ownership and restriction of output | 
on the estimated productivity of the 
Most of the Bolivian tin is smelted 1 
British. | 
To enumerate the remaining mat 
controlled continuously or spasmod 
would mean to catalogue a list of no 
than sixty other indispensables, One, 
ever, must be mentioned, because, 
pause to associate it with our amazin 
pendence upon foreign sources of supp 
refer to pepper, of which we are the la 
single importer. Our bill each year is” 
than $4,000,000. | 
The trade in pepper dates back ti, 
colonization of the East Indies and | 
foundation of the Dutch East India | 
pany. Through compulsory and restr 
plantings, and purchases from native 4 
ers at fixed prices, the Dutch gained co} 
of thespice trade. It is said thatthe re 
ing high prices induced Queen Elizabei 
confer a monopoly on the British 
India Company with a view of breakin 
the Dutch power in the East, For nf 
years the Dutch, Portuguese and En 
fought for the control of the spice-groy 
regions. Competition about the begin 
of the nineteenth century seems to} 
broken the control, because since that () 
the trade has been free. 


To Control Controls 


The world supply of black and w. 
pepper comes chiefly from the Dutch ]| 
Indies, British Malaya and British In 
Considerable quantities are produced | 
in French Indo-China and Siam, v 
smaller amounts in other tropical count 

Whence the relief from all this actua 
potential control? This is the vital qt 
tion that American production faces tod 

One possible source is the League of }) 
tions. When Congress began to investig | 
soaring rubber prices, there was a reper¢ 
sion at Geneva. The idealists there sa). 
heaven-born opportunity to make a gest 
that would influence the United States 
join them, and began to look into the Du 
control of quinine. No action was tak 
Long and costly experience has proved th 
you cannot effect drastic economic refor 
with a town meeting. If these monopol 
are to be curbed, it must be through pri 
tical and therefore constructive action. 

The preliminary Congressional report, | 
commodity controls made the followi 
suggestions: 

“The first is to secure immediate rel’ 
from high prices by conservation and su 
stitution campaigns among our consume) 
such as the very successful rubber conser 
tion campaign for which the Departme 
of Commerce is responsible. 

“The second is by governmental at 
private action to create an independe)| 
source of supply which cannot be broug] 
under foreign control. 

“The third is for American citizens | 
refuse to furnish credit to these controls. 

“The fourth is direct retaliation in som) 
form.” 

Two of these recommendations mea 
trade war, which is always hazardous. Th 
value of conservation has been demof 
strated with rubber. In the end, the bes 
of all remedies lies in American indepen? 
ence wherever possible. The campaign l) 
rubber, potash, nitrates and sisal is alread; 
launched. We can now see just what? 
being done. 


__ Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of af 

ticles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with alien - i 
\modity controls. The next and last will be eel : 
the American effort to achieve independence of them 


ni the least difference in the world 
., King or Morris. Frank was a fine 
13; and, as might be expected, had 
yyag of the toughest, hardest, most 
srock eaters that ever broke a sink- 
ed. What is a fair-and-square kill- 
ne or less, between shaft-sinking 
eyanyway? 
the same, Morris, on the day of 
2 speak, was in no mood to lose a 
aly man and prospective hoisting 
», So Morris reached George first. 
pient of pick handles on the station 
» furnished an implement of per- 
or the strengthening of Rufe’s re- 
s, He hooked one hand in George’s 
,anked him perpendicular. George 
xand came to his senses as Rufe 
di 
»” inquired Rufe, “where in Ge- 
1 ) you guineas think you are? Back 
ga country—in the old country? 
isJ. S. A., you hunyaks, where every- 
soo whang-blasted busy working to 
tre out for hating. I don’t blame 
xfor pulling steel, you big bohunk. 
“oo big for George. Too big for me, 
@nk; and if you don’t back up Vl 
{If hitch round your neck with this 
¢chor handle.’’ ; 
rank backed up. Rufe Morris and 
4-handle technic had a reputation 
ishaft-sinking men. 
jien, leatherheads! This little wop is 
+) hoist tomorrow. And if he’s any 
i’s going to keep on hauling muck 
‘] hoisting shaft hits coal. Jack 
s' take the air shaft when he shows 
Ad if you Owstries are afraid to work 
, Dago, you can all sit right here on 
indles till the train comes back to- 
‘c: morning.”’ 
yse lad, Rufe. Except for that one 
| afraid,’”’ used on that reckless crew, 
ld have lost them—every man. 
rank picked up his wardrobe trunk, 
sHvas a suit of oilskins tied with heavy 
wrapped round a pair of huge shaft 
‘ All his men followed suit. From 
4e crest there came back the whistle 
hitrain, pausing at the next station, 
con its way back into the United 


ie i 
Viich place be camp?” Big Frank in- 
e cheerfully. 

uw: Morris would never have tried out 
r) or any other unknown at the engine 
ste for deep work. But the first twenty 

. (more of Bildad’s shafts went through 
id that was only cellar digging. But 
2, it proved, could do more with a 
stig engine than a monkey with a pea- 
, nd by the time we got to rock there 
svt an Austrian in his shaft who would 
sk his life without a thought to 
ye’s skill, As to race animosity, this 
md entirely forgotten—lost in the good 
j> of work, and it was a thing of beau- 
il elight to see those bohunks lay their 
sn that little black Sicilian’s hands. 
il was about two thousand feet below 
-;rface at our camp, and until the very 
t ay of the job those big Slavs, standing 
t muck bucket’s rim, hung on a small 
erable over a couple thousand feet of 
tag, would bawl at George the lusty, 
kiss chorus, ‘Cut da rope!”’ 
Ahaft muck bucket is perhaps four feet 
‘c; and maybe three feet deep. Four 
would toss their picks and bars and 
ols into it. Then, holding to the cable, 
elwould step from the landing platform 
‘e bucket’s rim. There they would 
vi in a little circle while the head man 
ap the bucket’s gentle swaying. Oil- 
it shining in their torches’ light, sou’- 
srs glistening, broad rough-hewed 
ct, underground-pale, contrasting viv- 
lywith their jet-black outfits; clumsy, 
1g, picturesque, they made a fine he pic- 
| gently swaying there, over that black 
later mile of hole. Tough, reckless Slavic 
e| Male men, doing a good male job. 
nlyeful? Man, you said it! An earful 
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also, let me tell! For, as you watch them 
slowly circling there, an elegant four- 
throated roar comes bellowing: 

“ A’right, Chorch! Cut da rope!”’ 

And George would cut ’er! George would 
cut loose everything. Foot off the band- 
break lever, hand off the drum clutch, 
everything free. And almost as though he 
had hacked through the cable with an ax, 
those four big Slavs would drop down that 
black hole so fast that the last thing you’d 
see of them would be their coat tails. 

Down like a dropped rock they would 
fall, those four, five hundred feet—six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten—while George lit a 
cigarette and let old man S. Gravity do his 
worst. ‘Cut the rope” was right! You 
would stand and gasp as that hoist-engine 
drum spun round. But George’s eye was on 
a little piece of lashing—a little piece of 
rope yarn tied round the cable that told 
George when the bucket neared the bottom 
of the shaft. And as the cable unwound 
closer to the turn marked by the little yarn, 
George’s hand and foot would seek the two 
controls in ample time, and with a smooth 
deceleration the big drum’s mad whirlings 
would come to a quick end. There would 
come then a pair of ““Tonks!’’ on a sheet of 
metal at the shaft head, and at this signal 
from the depths George would let cable run 
slowly till he felt it slacken. In a dripping 
chamber, weirdly torchlit, where black and 
glistening clumsy goblins delved to the 
deafening reverberation of slugging pump 
and crazy drills, the four would be clump- 
ing, heavy-booted, safely onto rock a thou- 
sand feet below. 

Cut the rope, Chorch! And four, stand- 
ing calmly on a thin bucket edge, would fall 
a thousand feet. Menfolks, all; Latin and 
Slav, working together, all silly old hates 
laid aside. Old hates are starra-country 
stuff—old-country stuff, mere imbecilities 
inthe U.S. A. Fine if the sons of those old 
hates who are Americans would all combine 
to write back home how imbecile they are. 

A splendid camaraderie, even, sprang up 
between George and the Slavic shaft men. 
They horsed each other endlessly; came at 
last even to making their national foibles 
the butt of good-natured raillery; as whole- 
some a peace sign as may be come upon in 
a world obsessed with the ridiculous com- 
plex of race superiority. 

To George, the name of every Austrian 
on the job was Stanislas Bwbwtska. 
Bwbwtska really can’t be put on paper. 
But it was a perfect knock-out. With that 
name in reserve, George, single-handed, 
could repel the verbal sallies of a whole shift 
of Slavs. Bwhwtska! Chuckleheaded, 
dumb, thick, stubborn, emotionless—it was 
all that and more, the way that George in- 
imitably pronounced it. In it George 
summed up every foible of the Slav. 

‘““Yakse mash,starra Spaghett?’’— “How 
dost thou have thyself, old Spaghetti?’ — 
this from the new shift, swishing past the 
hoist-engine shanty in their stiff oilskins to- 
ward the shaft head. 

“Dobra, ma-ootsta’—“‘Good, my 
honor”’—this in Slovak from George. 
Then in his own tongue—‘“‘ Come sta’, Mr. 
Bwbwtska?’”’—‘‘ How dost thou stand?”’ 

“otbene’—“I stand good—sittin’ 
pretty’’—in a fine roaring Italian chorus 
from the Austrians. 

Then from the shaft head, where a quar- 
tet of them stand laughing on the sus- 
pended bucket’s edge: ‘‘Sure, st’bene, 
Chorch. Cut da rope!” 

Menfolks. Latin and Slav. Hates 
aside—old-country, starra-country stuff. 
Work to do. People need coal. This is Bil- 
dad, America. Cut the rope, George! 

But though all old race animosities died 
a vastly appreciated death in Bildad, U.S. 
A., there was still that ugly scar on Big 
Frank Danyo’s arm, a mark that changed 
the racial acrimony that was natural be- 
tween the Danyo and the Tafagliaristi to a 

deadly personal affair. That ugly scar kept 

Frank in ugly mood; it kept reminding him 
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every time he saw it of a pair of promises he | 
had made—one that showed sense, one that | 
exhibited all the rationality of a piqued | 
rhinoceros. 

At the end of the first day’s work on the | 
shaft, Frank had come up to George at his 
engine. | 

“Listen, wop,” Frank had said, “you 
plenty capish hoist engine, a’right. Me, I 
tell you dot. I never see more better en- 
gineer—Jack Jones—nobody. A’right. I 
like you hoist my shift all time, till coal. 
Dis be Rufe Morris’ job. Ahts white man, 
Rufe. I no mek trawbl Morris. Just-a 
same, finish dis job, you watch little bit. I 
come op outa shaft, black face, got coal, 
Morris job finish, I’m gon’ come dis engine 
shanty, break you two piece dot day for dot | 
knife cut, you little monkey wop. Capish?”’ 

“Capish?” George asked, putting his oil | 
can down. “Razumiem!’’ He snapped in 
Slavish. “‘Versteh! Compre! Sabe! Any 
talk, I unde’stand a’right, you big-a chiuch, 
hunky jackass! You break-a me, eh? Some 
day strike coal, Morris job feenish, you 
watch you’self, Bwbwtska. Mebbe Morris 
no help-a you next-a time. Mebbe I get 
dat knife-a blade ’n-a you guts!” 

It was a tough camp, ours, three miles 
out in the burnt-over jungles back of Bil- 
dad. One shift was manned by Cuffy. 
Cuffy, the smoke, is a whacking good shaft 
man—if you can keep the coke away from 
him. But some vile peddler had got past 
Rufe Morris’ keen eye, and so we had a 
killing at the black shanties one day. 

Rufe burst through the door of the shack 
from which the reports seemed to come and 
found the killer standing looking at the 
limp thing at his feet. He trembled when 
he saw Rufe in the door, and put the smok- 
ing gun into Rufe’s outstretched hand. 

“Well,” Rufe said, “what you standing | 
there for? Got your man, didn’t you? 
Beat it then, black boy! Think I want to | 
bother with you? Hit the jungles, and 
don’t come back here on this job or I’ll bend | 
this gun across your conk. You're full of 
snow. Out through the stumps now, talk- 
ing to yourself!” 

Rufe faced a shantyful of black men as 
the door banged shut behind the killer—a 
shantyful, out there in that God-forsaken 
hole, more than one of them crazy with 
dope and the excitement of the shooting. 

“Listen, you shines!”’ he said. ‘You 
can’t sniff coke and work on my job or live 
in my camp. Any man that’s got any, hand 
it over—I’ll pay you for it—or else put your 
dogs to work and leave this nice hot shanty 
for the drifts. And remember, I can tell it 
in your eyes as plain as print in a dream 
book, and I’ll boot the insides out of any 
dinge that comes out full of dope and tries | 
to ride a bucket down my shaft! 

“Call up the coroner, Holden. And we 
don’t know a thing about this dead boy 
here. These smokes can knock one another 
over till the last man’s flat before I mix up 
in their killings.” 

There were a couple nasty knifings in the 
Dago outfit that the railroad sent in to run 
the new line through the brush from Bildad 
to our shaft. And there was that night | 
when one of our Owstries got the D. T.’s or | 
something from an overdose of rotgut and | 
ran amuck with a broken bottle in each | 
hand. We had a lot of ghastly slashes to 
patch up that night—all of them on the 
pack but Frank Danyo’s. You'll know | 
Frank if you ever run across him when he 
has his hat off, for there is a long pale streak | 
over his left ear where the hair won’t grow. 
Frank took his slash head on. Morris told | 
the coroner that the drunken man fell off 
the bucket down the shaft, breaking his 
back across a timber as he dropped. 

It was a tough camp, all right. And as 
we got down nearer and nearer to the coal, 

atension grew. Drama was in the air, with 
tragedy stalking, maybe, just behind the 
scenes, We all knew that when the last | 
load of rock came up and the first bucket- 
ful of coal came following, someone was 
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Hole Number Five 
MACGREGOR 
GOLF COURSE 


The first Golf Clubs were little more than crude “shinny sticks’*— 
’ first came to America, the plain faced, 
comparison to the models of today. 


and even when the “grand old game’ 


side-spliced clubs bore but slight 


But back of all we now have in golf is the 
expertence of the past. Without that, noth- 
ing approaching what has been accomplished 
would have resulted. So the background of 
the best in Golf Club construction today is 
a development from long experience. 


MACGREGOR Clubs most truly repre- 
sent such experience. The first clubs of 
this name were born during the early days 
of American Golf—and, thru all the years 
that have followed, the firm behind them 
has pioneered the way. 


We long ago discovered that the Crafts- 
man who builds a Golf Club must be a 
skilled golfer himself. And he must not 
merely have known the game once—he must 
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Established 1829 


MACGREGOR 


OLF is an old, old game — but 
devotees could suddenly return today in Rip Van Winkle 


fashion, they would be astounded 
development in club construction. 
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if some of its early 


at the tremendous 


play constantly to keep in touch and in 
tune with the pace of progress. That is one 
reason for the MACGREGOR Golf Course, 
where every worker plays regularly—where 
Clubs which are to bear this name are tested 
and proved. 


These are some of the things behind 
MACGREGOR Clubs. They are things for 
you to consider—things that should give 
you just that needed extra confidence, as well 
as greater pride in your MACGREGORS. 
Don't experiment—you don't have to with 
MACGREGORS. The prestige of age and 


the assurance of experience are behind them. 


Ask your Pro or Dealer. Look for the 
name when you're buying clubs. 


International Exposition, 


Dayton, Ohio 
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going to get badly carved or someone badly 
broken, for the camp was tough at Bildad, 
W. Va. 

“Kako si ti, Bwbwtska?”’ George would 
say each day—“How art thou?’’—to 
Frank as he scraped past in oilskins toward 
the shaft. ‘How many feet you gon’ 
make-a t’day, eh, Bwbhwtska?”’ 

And. Frank would shrug. ‘“‘Fi’-six!”’ 
And add the old bohunk jingle: “‘Mebbe 
yes,mebbeno. Mebberain, mebbe snow!” 


| Voicing the Slavic attitude that the number 
| of feet you sank each day was, like the 


weather, a matter in the hands of the velik 
Bog—each day and its attainments rest- 


| ing with the great God. 


“Bout one month,” Frank would add, 


| “my steel I get through to black. Then you 


watch, wop.” 
“’ Bout one-a month, bohunk, I get-a my 


| steel through to yellow,” George would 


come back, his white teeth shining in his 
dark face. ‘You watch youself littl-a bit, 
Ignatz. St’bene?” 

“Sure, st’bene, Dago!” This from Frank 
standing on the bucket’s edge. “Cut da 
rope!”’ 

But had it not been for Rufe Morris’ 
widely known squareness to men, our job 
would have lost all its dramatic suspense 
early in the work. 

Three months down in the rock the big 
fellow of the coal company, best known on 
the Great Backbone as Old King Cole, 
made pilgrimage to Bildad to see how 
things were going. Rufe had the job all 
framed for him when he arrived. He had 
shot a bottom the night before and had not 
sent the muckers down till morning, so she 
was coming up out of the air shaft as fast as 
Jack Jones could haul it, which was plenty 
fast, when the big fellow landed on the job. 
The other shaft was cleaned out down to 
hard as though the muck had been pulled 
up with a vacuum sweeper; a good sump 
had the floor drained dry, all the ring- 
pump leaks were patched and the boys 
were pushing steel down into a regular little 
ballroom floor like hatpins into cheese. 
Everything fine on top, everything fine to 
take the big fellow down. 

Sure, he’d go down. He was there to see 
the works. Drilling in the hoist shaft? 
He’d go down there first. But he pretty 
nearly didn’t. He pretty nearly lost his 
nerve. You could hardly blame him. 

It’s strange how often, just before you 
step aboard, you look toward the hoisting- 
engine house to see if everything there is 
jake. Your life is there. They are an inter- 
esting pair to you just then, that engineer 
and his obedient iron servant. Rufe was 
holding the bucket over against the plat- 
form’s edge, and the big fellow was just 
about to step on its rim, when he yanked his 
foot back as though the drill steels lashed 
against the bucket’s bail were cobras reared 
to strike. He went as pale as buttermilk. 
Rufe steadied him. Old King Cole had 
looked toward the engine shed. 

“That man you’ve got on the engine,”’ 
said the big fellow, when his breath came 
back—“‘his name’s Tafagliaristi, isn’t it? 
Or is he going by some other on this job?” 

Grant King, our engineer from Pitts- 
burgh, who was on hand for this inspection, 
said, ‘Yes, I think that’s George’s name. 
Isn’t it, Rufe?”” Rufetold them that it was. 

“Have to ask you to fire that fellow, Mr. 
King,” said the coal boss. “Won’t have 
that little South Italian on any of our 
property. Bad egg. Maffia or something. 
Trouble maker. I had him jailed at Oscar 
workings once, and he swore he’d get me 
for it. He’d have dropped me like a sea 
gull drops a clam if I had stepped aboard. 
T’ll have to ask you cy 

“Certainly,” said Grant King. ‘Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Colestock. We didn’t know, of 
course. Glad to find out about the man. 
Rufe, have Jack Jones let us down. And 
lay the Italian off.” 

Rufe Morris bristled on the instant. He 
opened his mouth to speak quick indigna- 
tion. Grant winked at him. 

“Oh!” said Rufe, with understanding. 
“Allright, Mr. King. I’ll can the bird this 
minute.” 


June 19); 


ris stood at Bildad station with Mr. 
waiting till he should board a train h; 
the United States, talking a last few \, 
of this and that regarding the need | 
progress of the job, the matter of G. 
Tafagliaristi came up. . 
“You fired the Italian, Rufe?” | 
Grant. | 
“You bet your neck I fired him,” s| 
Rufe. “Think I’d have anybody on my) 
that I’d hesitate to introduce to my cl 
Sunday-school girls? That Wop is toy. 
mean.”’ ' 
Just then a whistle sounded dow: 
grade. Grant King picked up his bag, 
brief case. 

“By the way,” said Rufe, “I pretty , 
forgot. I wanted to ask you before yo; 
if the company’s got any rule againg| 
hiring a good man that may have bee. 
go in mistake; and also if you think 
King Cole will be back for another inj, 
tion here before we hit the. black.” 

Grant King looked up into a sky of cl, 
less blue. “It looks like rain,” said i) 

“Ain’t diplomacy grand?” Rufe a: 
that fleckless firmament. “And I wa} 
set to tell the old buck to go take a dive ; 
the blacksmith’s tempering tub, Tell | 
dolph and Frank, the boy contractors || 
in Smoketown, that when they die I}. 
they sizzle well. Good-by!” | 

And Rufe would have just about told | 
King Cole to dive in Smitty’s tub if G| 
King hadn’t winked in time. Rufe Ww 
white man, and rather than let a good}, 
on his job get squeezed out by pressure | 
twenty-million-dollar coal outfit, he'd }, 
jacked the job himself and let Gillun | 
away with all cowardly bullyings of the 
tle by the great. 

Next day the coal company’s survey g | 
came out about the shafts; running ¢ 
tours to get the best grades for the | 
branch line from Bildad in to us. Theh | 
of the party, who was the average good | 
that generally has a corps in tow, }: 
checking up with Rufe his figures for _ 
next estimate. 

“And listen, Charlie,” Rufe concludec 

/ their mathematics tallied, “if anybody a 
you if George Tafagliaristi is still on: 
Bildad job, you don’t know—which q 
won’t, when they’re asking you—but y 
heard Rufe Morris say he’d canned hin 

“Yes, sir, I got your order,” Charliesa 
“And on his way out of the camp, so run 
saith, he fell down the air shaft and bro. 
his watch crystal. Anything else, \ 
Morris?” ~ 

Charlie, that scout, with pencil pois 
over his field notes in best go-getter sa. 
manner, was looking up into Rufe’s fa| 
with rapt expectancy. Rufe’s countenan| 
stayed serious. | 

“No kiddin’,”’ he remarked, “that Daj’ 
sure could haul up muck. What did he ha’| 
on Old King Cole anyway?” | 

“Vendetta!” Charlie snarled. “Bai 
dito! Maffia! Camorra! Sacra! Diabol 
Ha-ha-ha!” He turned his hat brim ba¢ 
flat above his forehead and bared his teet) 
a burlesque terrorist fit for any comic oper| 
Then suddenly his nonsense ended. 

“Two of George’s brothers, Rufe,” I 
said, “were in the gang that got caught i 
Number 3 level at Rachel a couple yeal 
ago. Remember? George always blame 
the company. George was on the machi 
ist gang and was down packing a pump ©) 
Number 3 when the thing happened. H) 
knew too much to suit Old King Cole, whi 
had some other Dagos get George stewet 
and then got him jailed. Timed it so tha 
George was cooped up in the stony lone 
some during the whole time of the investi 
gation of the accident. And then whet 


Next morning, however, when me 


George talked vengeance after he got outht : 
ran him off all company property for good: 
out of all company towns. He'll run him 


out of Bildad, now that they’re going after 
coal here too. That’ll be tough, for George 
makes a good living here, and causes “i 
man trouble. He cuts ties. Got a verbal 


ntract with the railroad which lets him 


0 : 
pet them out of a stand of small stuff ina 


| (Continued on Page 164) 
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THE paper you use when you write, bears a message as clear looks like a linen handkerchief. Many shapes and styles in pure 
| as your words. You desire your stationery to express good white and tints. : 
taste and distinction. That is why special care is taken to serve , ; . 
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Owners of 1925 and 1926 
Packards are freed from the 
messy drudgery of spot-by- 
spot chassis greasing. Their 
cars have Bijur Lubrication. 
They oil every bearing from 
the driver’s seat, daily—in 
a moment’s time—by the 
simple pull of a plunger. 


Bijur Lubrication is the coming 
thing—but the Bijur System cannot 
be attached to cars in service; it must 
be built in by the manufacturer. 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY | 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
ravine a couple-three miles back of Bildad. 
| A hole that the lumberjack foreman 
wouldn’t tackle, because, he claimed, it 
would cost more to get that light stuff out 
than it was worth. George cuts and trims 
in summer and sleds it out over the stumps 
with a cast-off mine mule in the winter. 
They say he makes good jack. I’ll say he 
ought to. He lives year round in Bildad!”” 

The day arrived at last when a shift came 
up out of the air shaft with black-splashed 
faces, and Jack Jones disappeared. When 
Jack Jones disappeared his shaft was done. 
Old Jack, the hoister extraordinary; Jack, 
the reliable; Jack, who never missed a 
trick; Jack, the camp tightwad, who never 
took a drink or spent a nickel he could keep 
from spending from the time he tightened 
| cable on his first load of surface dirt till the 
steels broke through to coal. But once the 
drills whacked no more on hard rock, but 
felt the soft cushioning of coal, old Cousin 
Jack was through. He never even hauled 
the last shot out. He hauled his freight in- 
stead—to the nearest bar, and stayed right 
there till he had poured the last nickel of a 
year’s savings down his neck. 

The day arrived when Bildad knew Jack 
Jones no more. One shaft was done. Tn’ a 
few days then the other would be hitting 
black. And the tension of the deadly little 
drama between Big Frank the Slav and lit- 
tle George the wop grew suddenly tight. It 
was a tough camp, Bildad. 

Then, as we watched the drillers’ faces 
keenly for black splashings as they came up 
at the end of every trick, the long hard 
mountain winter suddenly broke with rain. 

Rain! What a holy fright that country 
turned with the coming of the end-of-winter 


| rains! If desolation had encompassed Bil- 


dad round about when we reached it in the 
early summer, it was a very abomination of 
desolation that formed the setting of that 
hideous village when we prepared to leave 


| it in the spring. 


When other regions glowed with resurrec- 


Oniginators of Instant Chassis Lubrication | 


Glorious 
Vacation 


The kind you’ve always hoped to have some day. 
Come this summer to these thousand pleasures of 
the Thousand Islands. 


Imagine playing golf, fishing, camping, sailing, motor 
boating in these Isles of Enchantment! Imagine the 
Swimming and the boat racing, and the dancing, too. 


Even the care you will receive at the hotels, res- 
taurants, and cozy little rooming cottages becomes 
part of the general romance—and at rates more 
reasonable than you’d think, Perhaps you prefer 
a cottage to yourself, or a camping, or building site. 
They are here, too. 

Don’t forget—the Thousand Islands arein the St. Lawrence 
River—right on your way, by the shortest and best motor 
route, to the quaint old cities of Canada. 


Write us now for full information about this natural 
paradise. The coupon below will bring it to you. 
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I 
of a thousand pleasures 


tion’s promise Bildad put on fresh grave 


_ clothes. Bildad was strong on cerements. 
| It changed them with theseasons. A moldy 


one of ghastly green for summer gave way 
to sere and desiccated mummy wrappings 
in the fall, and this in turn to a winter pall 
of vast and dreadful white. And now, to 
greet the spring, tra-la, Bildad donned such 


| a-shroud as outdid all her other gay attire. 


Clammy it was, and adhesive and muggy 
and cold, dripping unutterable woe. Poe 
must have gone through springtime Bildad 
just before he wrote The Conqueror Worm. 

Mud! Mud in the buckwheat-cake bat- 
ter, mud in the coffee, mud in your hair, 
mud on your shining, chaste, immortal 
soul—or what you had. It seemed that 
every flake of snow that had fallen on the 


| Great Backbone turned suddenly to hasty 


pudding. And, brother, take it from the 
Boyle Contracting Company’s time-a-keep’, 
it had snowed that winter. It seemed that 
every drop of water from the weeping sky 
turned semisolid when it hit Bildad, and 
the skies wept as they had not wept since 
Shem and Ham and Japheth helped their 
daddy lay a keel. 

But suddenly, after a fortnight of rain 
that dropped like ropes, the treeless gumbo 
of the Great Backbone seemed everywhere 
at once to reach its saturation point and 
to run off. And the dark trickle that had 
been crawling stealthily about beneath a 
sickly, hiding tangle for a year, down at the 
foot of the knoll on which our head frame 
stood, in an hour put on menace, swelled 
venomously, and squirmed along over the 
blackened stumps, hissing in ugly whispers 
to itself. And still it rained, while out from 
the steaming darky shanties, rich with the 
humor and the melancholy of the race that 
sings as sings no other people, came wailing 
melody: 


“Who buil’ de ahk? 
Broth’ Noeh! Broth’ Noeh! 
Who buil’ de ahk2 
Brotha Noe-e-e-h, he bui-i-i-il’ de ahk!” 


We had no fear whatever that this tiny 


Tell me more about the Thousand Islands and their 
opportunities for pleasure and rest, Send me today 
your illustrated booklets. 
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that it would have to lift to reach the level 
of the shaft mouth. But it did raise six feet 
and more, allin an hour or so, and somehow 
it had escaped us that disaster would not 
come across the surface of the ground. Our 
shaft had gone through twenty-odd feet of 
dirt before we got to rock. Six feet of water 
in that evil little stream was plenty for dis- 
aster, plenty almost for death to honest 
hunyak shaft men. For, following the sur- 
face of the rock, that flood crept under- 
ground, and suddenly burst a dirt-dammed 
cascade through blasting crevices down the 
hoisting shaft. 

It happened in the night, a night when 
rain came down in dismal cataracts out of a 
black sky that seemed inexhaustible. The 
shaft was done. The day before, the drillers 
had come up with their gray, rock-splashed 
faces spotted black. Coal! They had shot 
the last rock loose, and this night’s shift of 
muckers had just sent up tho last bucket of 
rock. 

A load of tools was hanging at the head- 
house platform. When they were taken 
out, down would go the bucket again, and 
up would come the men, riding one of 
the apple-butter kettles into which, with 
their tough thews, lump at a time, shovel- 
ful at a time, they had loaded a quarter mile 
of what had once been solid rock. Two 
trips of four men each, upon the bucket’s 
rim. Then last, riding a load of coal, the 
first coal up at Bildad, would come Frank. 

Not a Slovak on the job so dull as to miss 
the splendid drama of that last ride up for 
Big Frank Danyo, little George hoisting 
him. Big Frank’s sou’wester rising up 
above the head-house platform, the short 
front brim of that he hat cocked back above 
one eye. That man could wear a shaft lid 
with more dash than a boulevardier could 
wear a topper. Then his great shoulders, 
wet and gleaming, the water still running 
off his hat’s long back brim onto them. His 
feet at last, leather-soled, hugely shod in 
rubber, level now with the landing plat- 
form. Noman too dull to see him rising up 
out of the earth’s bowels like some great 
black evil kobold. No man too unimagina- 
tive to see him pausing there on the buck- 
et’s rim to snuff his smoking torch against 
the bail—deliberately, the big reckless 
devil, giving his enemy George a chance to 
drop him back down the shaft to death. 

But George would never drop him. We 
knew George, and so did Frank. George 
had worked with us for a year. George was 
aman. George had been waiting for a year 
to feel his knife in Big Frank Danyo’s meat. 
Somebody, inside the span of a very few 
short minutes, was going to get badly hurt. 
Everyone knew that Frank would use no 
weapons but his hands. It would be worth 
waiting nearly a year to see. No one would 
stop it. It was a tough camp, Bildad. 

But the head man—the one who was sta- 
tioned always at the shaft head! What was 
he doing now? He had been lifting bars 
and picks and shovels carefully from the 
bucket. Now he had stopped. Now he was 
kneeling. Now he was lying flat on his 
stomach on the landing platform, his head 
hung down inside the shaft, below the plat- 
form’s level. Then, as we watched him curi- 
ously from our shelter-in George’s little 
engine house, we saw him leap wildly to 
his feet. We could see him by his shielded 
torchlight, dimly through the cascading 
rain, gesticulating wildly, hear him dully 
through the roaring downpour, yelling for 
George to cut the rope. 

Rufe Morris left me like a charging water 
buffalo, his heavy shaft boots stamping on 
the greasy floor boards of that little engine 
shanty for a step or two, then splashing 
through the mud; _his oilskings rasping at 
my side one moment, then gleaming out of 
the torrential night beyond, the scrape of 
them lost in the rain’s great voice. I heard 
George’s voice say something in Italian as 
I plunged after Rufe. I recognized only the 
words “la morte.” I heard a clank, as of 
something metallic falling back of me, as 
those words “la morte” drove me through 
slithering mud toward the shaft head. 

I never shall forget that sound of waters. 


Almost two thousand feet the flood was . 
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pouring down that black, black hol. 
most two thousand feet, plumb down 
down there at the bottom there wer 
Squirting between the packing logs, j 
through cracks between the lining pla 
all four sides and uniting in a central »| 
fall, that flood pounced down in one 
leap, a quarter mile, upon Frank ] 
and his gang. 

A terrible reverberation shook thi 
air column of that shaft till you could. 
feel its quiver in your body, as yo. 
sometimes feel a pulsing in some tri 
dous organ’s lower tones. But here | 
cosmic organ pipe, two thousand {, 
length, and its frightful snarl shook | 
into us, as though a giant’s hand wer 
tling our bones. What must have bee 
terror then below! All torches drowne 
horror of great dark upon them, Ad 
pounding on those huddled brave | 
westers; a deluge of roaring, rising, y 
lashing water; ‘a deluge of great dari 
numbing cold and fear. They couk 
hear one another, see one another—, 
scarcely feel one another, what of th 
buffeting. | 

Helplessly anchored to the stony bo 
of that shaft. Anchored! For great | 
shod them, boots doubly soled and h 
with gum plus leather against a stony 
that would have cut mere rubber thr 
in a single shift. Boots hip high, buck] 
the belt, belt buckled under clumsy oi 
jumpers, the jumpers buckled under ct 
oilsin coat. Great boots that, filled 
water, anchored them down two thou 
feet below earth’s surface while a; 
death, with icy hands, climbed up a 
their strong warm bodies. | 

And yet, somehow, deep below thei’ 
that terrifying place, Big Frank must || 
kept panic down, for to our thankful 
there came a calm, unhurried striking o} 
hammer on the plate beside the head m 
little shelter. A clear and orderly “Ty. 
Tonk!’ Down in that hellish welter, 
below, Big Frank had coolly pulled the | 
nal wire. 

We saw the cable start, then pause a’ 
fraction of a second, feeling of its load, {| 
leap to speed. I could not take my ( 
away from that swift upward-flowing 1 
of steel. } 

But Rufe—well, Rufe is what you | 
shaft man, no mere time-a-keep’. R 
stood like no thickheaded dolt, od 

racing cable. There would pass the || 
part of a minute before whatever ond 
cable lifted reached the top. The best f 

of a minute—time; time, that mysteri | 
stuff, which, left unused, you never ge! 
chance to use again. The vital thing 
was that squat obedient genie whose sy 
steel thews were hauling up the cable thi 
gaped at. Rufe used his precious bit of ti | 
to look to that. | 

I heard him yell. Except for that 

doubtless would have stood and star 
slack-jawed at that rising cable till 80, 
wester hats appeared. I often think, 
Rufe had stood and stared, cow-eyed, li 
that! I turned when Morris yelled. 

I! I had done that hideous thing! Th 
heard the clank of metal back of meas 1h} 
blundered swiftly out of the engine shant 
charging clumsily after Rufe toward ¢| 
shaft. I had never looked behind. Th 
heard the clank of falling metal back of m 
but had not turned to see that my should 
brushing a torch that hung against a stu 
ding post, had knocked it down, nor tha 
striking the floor, its wick pipe had brokt 
off, nor that its contents, spreading like 
red rug suddenly unrolled, had carpeted th 
greasy engine-shanty floor with fire. Bi 
now, turning at Morris’ wild yell, I saw 3) 
this—and more. I saw that George Tali 
gliaristi was aflame! | 

Ours was a little red world in a gre?) 
black void. The night, the deluge, presse 
in close, cutting us off completely frc | 
whatever other world there was. A millio, 
slender vertical thin glass bars were be ; 
| driven through the black roof of our al 
red world into the black wet floor of it. Th 
\head man, who dared not leave his post 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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Continued from Page 164) 
Mrris and burning George Tafaglia- 
ypled it—they and I. There was the 
tclash of waters in it. There was the 
ybat-bat-bat-bat of a pump that 
| ater from the swollen creek to the 
apply tank. There was the roar of 
regas burners under unseen boilers 
ehand. And there was I, standing, 
n lI remember praying that the ac- 
roof of that engine shanty would 
t-ough'so that the rain could put the 
». I also prayed, I think, that I 
dome day be a man like Morris; one 
)e right thing so instantly that luck 
ealways forced to aid him. How else 
. inking-water bucket come into his 
Where he picked it up I’ll never be 
titell you—nor will he. 
he he found water was no mystery. 
sill red world was water. He merely 
«drag his bucket as he ran. Through 
ypn front of the little engine house he 
he muddy contents of it, and struck 
¢ fair and full, washing down off 
gthe mass of small red vampire bats 
id been swarming up his clothes to- 
| sface. They still clung to his legs, 
sirted climbing up again; but George 
» more heed to them than though 
re so many harmless butterflies. 
¢, as Rufe Morris deluged him afresh, 
vis right arm lift, his left hand lower 
i; foot come down. And instantly 
kclumsy, shiny, dripping men were 
isround me. I counted them as they 
ard from the crowded bucket. Four 
jerim, three out of the brimming cup 
~even. 
2 it clearly in the hundredth of a sec- 
flaybe the hair-trigger thinking of 
s orris is contagious. True, some such 
eieroics as.a descent down through 
iky cataract of roaring ice water en- 
iny mind. But I dismissed it in- 
t). I saw the situation with Rufe’s 
.The thing to do—the only thing 
o-was to keep George Tafagliaristi 
tiz. 
d, not clearly see the face of a single 
at came up on the bucket; but I did 
nd to see a face to know that Big 
ilwas the man still down the shaft. 
b: to see, unable to hear, unable al- 
t) feel, up to his neck at the last in icy 
sng water, he had somehow herded 
mnen who also could not see or hear, 
most could not feel, into the bucket. 
sImen, as nearly as in that wild, terri- 
gumult he could judge. Then he had 
e'the signal wire—and stayed down. 
‘ire, Big Frank, of his wild count of 
x, Maybe six only. He would see. 
jig about chin deep in water that 
s2d almost solidly high above his head, 
Tank, down there, was checking up his 
n' quartering that little shaft floor like 
ir dog covering a field. George, the 
e'op, would cut the rope. The bucket 
ibe down again on time. 
i thing to do—the only thing to do— 
_) keep George hoisting. I led the 
s1of them, splashing like a herd of hip- 
ptamuses, 
*% that small 
wrld. Some of 
c©yped up mud 
iter with our 
‘ysters; some 
dto beat the 
(t with their 
sins. Little 
That oil- 
kl tinder box 
turned. We 
‘eifraid to try 
tir it down. 
€roof had 
let and that 
ud fall on 
ole. At least 
(d our best. 
hst we kept 
ole drenched. 
ny took a min- 
jore or less to 
that water- 
4ed bucket 
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down and hoist it up again; but it seemed 
ages till we saw George tramp his foot brake 
down. And ashe did the roof fell in on him. 

He dogged the drum as we struggled 
with the blazing stuff around him. He 
dogged it tight and true. His load was up. 
And then, instead of dashing madly out of 
fire for the rain, he stooped and took hold of 
a burning floor board with his hands. 
Doubtless there was a loose board some- 
where there, from what we found out after- 
ward; but in the fear and pain and haste 
that was upon him his hands did not chance 
to find it. Nevertheless, the board that he 
took hold of came up just as quickly. Lucky 
those muscles in his back had come there 
through long centuries of peasant forbears. 
Not a man on the job could have done the 
thing he did, not even Frank Danyo. 

With a wild screech that two-by-twelve 
came up, bristling underneath with nails. 
George tossed it aside, snatched down be- 
tween the sleepers and brought up some 
object that spat fire out into the rain. He 
heaved a burning two-by-four off the 
‘back of his neck and made three great leaps 
out into the night, yelling “Fire!” at the 
top pitch of his lungs at every jump. Then 
he heaved that spitting bundle far out into 
the night and dived into the mud. 

We all dived with him toa man. We all 
knew what that bawled word “Fire!” 
meant. There was perhaps a second’s 
pause, and then the black world out beyond 
our little red one jumped asunder. There 
must have been two dozen sticks of taffy in 
that spitting bundle. 

When the chunks of stumps stopped 
raining in upon us out of the surrounding 
dark, we rose—all of us but George. He 
still was rolling in the mud, extinguishing 
the last sparks on him. Rufe Morris dug 
him out. He came up out of Bildad’s slime 
a woeful sight, protesting innocence, af- 
firming loyalty. 

“No steal-a dynamite from you, Meest’r 
Rufe. Coal companee track-a gang shoot-a 
dastump. Dees track gang boss no watch-a 
too much. I take little bit. One-two piece 
today, one-two-t’ree piece tomorrow. By’m’ 
by got maybe twenty piece, fuse, every- 
t’ing, maybe twenty-fi’.” 

“What the blue blazes were you gonna 
do with all that widow maker, George?”’ 
growled Rufe accusingly, his hand still firm 
on George’s shoulder. “Watch for Old 
King Cole on his next inspection trip and 
give him a shot in the arm?” 

I thought that George’s poor singed head 
would wag off his shoulders in denial. 
“No, no! No, no, Meest’r Rufe! All-a ven- 
dett’?—dat’s old-a country stuff. George-a 
Tafagliaristi no maffia. No Seechilyano 
now. Americano, good-a man. Got-a fine 
wife. North Italy. Lombardia girl. Eyes 
what call. Turchino—blue. Got fine Amer- 
ican bambini—chinga. Dolores, Nuncia, 
Gloria, Barbarita, Mike. Dot Mike, ’e’s 
got red hair! Fi’ kids. Too much-a biz. 


No got-a time vendett’.”’ 

Dolores, with blue eyes, with long black 
lashes, with asmooth oliveskin. Barbarita, 
with Lombardy hair and rosy cheeks and 


great dark Sicilian eyes. Heaven help 
America’s young men when these American 
girls grow up! And redhead Mike. Blood 
in him that came sledding down the Alpine 
steeps on the shields of the Longobards; 
the Longbeards, red-beards, out of Ger- 
many’s wilds, giving the province into which 
they slid their name. 

If only for a century the yawping of the 
nationalist orators might be sandbagged 
into silence! If only all diplomats could be 
put to sinking shafts, all international poli- 
ticians handcuffed to a stout muck shovel! 
The good God gouged the Brenner Pass so 
that stout Teuton lads could. the more 
easily get them soft-eyed Latin brides. He 
did not gouge it for the carrying through of 
war flags, either north or south. 

“No got-a time vendett’,”’ thus Giorgio 
Tafagliaristi. ‘‘You see, dis Old-a King-a 
Cole, ’e no let-a nobodee sell-a me dyna- 
mite. Me, I like-a shoot about twenty 
stump-a myself. Dat’s gimme good nice 
road for sled out ties next wint’. She’s 
get-a pretty old dat old Signora Mongibello 
chiuch I got. I like make a nice-a road for 
her. You no tell-a somebodee I take-a dat 
leetl-a dynamite, eh, Meester Rufe?”’ 

“Tell-a somebodee!’”’ snorted Rufe. 
“Say, George, if the Boyle Contracting 
Company is too dad-whacked tight to give 
you a couple boxes of dynamite after what 
you did tonight, I know seven Austrians 
who will dump their last pay checks on this 
job into a hat to buy you all you want. 


Fact is I know eight Owstries that will doit. | 
By the way, Mr. Tafagliaristi, have you ever | 


met my good friend, Mr. Ferencz Danyo?”’ 

George turned. And there was Big 
Frank; black and monstrous, glistening in 
his drenched oilskins and monstrous leather- 
soled gum boots, towering above him. 
Here at last was the hour of combat; but 
George, for his part, bedraggled andscorched 
and mud-plastered, looked more like seven 
cents’ worth of cat meat than like a hero 
dight for deadly battle. 


Big Frank glanced once toward the black | 
hole in the earth, up through whose quarter- | 


mile cataract of icy water he had just sped, | 


giving death the slip. He looked once at 
the hoisting engine, where it sat huddled 
like some great wet toad, under a heap of 
embers that still sizzled in the rain. He 
tried to pierce the black world out of which 
blasted stumps and clods of mud had 


rained in on us just a little while before. | 


Then he poked forth a hand about the size 
of the average bunch of bananas. 

George took as much of that great paw in 
his small hard brown one as he could. 

‘““Mr. Danyo,” said Rufe, “this is my 
friend Signor Giorgio Tafagliaristi, hun- 
dred per center, father of Mike the Red 
and president of Tagliarini, Bildad’s pep- 
piest Serve-us Club. Mit the signor!’’ 

George bowed with ceremony. 

“‘Much-a ’blige to meet-a you, Meester 
Bwbwtska!”’ said Signor Tafagliaristi gra- 
ciously. 

George grinned and tried to keep from 
wincing as he said it. But Big Frank must 
have caught some small grimace of pain, 

and realized that 
he had in his grasp 
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a very badly 
burned small hard 
brown hand. He 
let go of it at 
once. His great 
shaft boots, as has 
been said, were 
soled and heeled 
with leather. 
Metal plates re- 
énforced the heels. 

He brought 
them together with 
a crack you could 
have heard in El- 
kins, giving bedrag- 
gled little George 
the Austrian mili- 
tary salute. 

‘“Ma ootsta, 
wop Ti in GS y 
honor’’—said 
Frank Danyo. 
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Are Better Blades 


At Your Dealer’s 5 Blades 38¢ 
10 Blades 75¢ in Sealed Packages 


Radium Blades give you a clean, quick, 
perfect shave—a real smile shave. Radium 
Blades are made of the famous steel from 
the Sandviken mill in Northern Sweden. 
Ground by experts to a wafer-like thin- 
ness on the patented Roth machines, these 
unsurpassed blades give the sharpest, 
longest lasting cutting edge ever pro- 
duced on a razor blade. Lies flat in 
holder, and never cracks when tightened. 

If your dealer hasn’t Radium 

Blades send 38c for Package of 5, 

or 75c for 10. Send dealer’s name. 
OTTO ROTH, Inc., Radium Cutlers 
11-15 E. Runyon St. Newark, N. J. 


One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 
in 3 seconds 


ERE is a new and totally different 
way to treat a corn or a callus. One 


drop stops all pain. You wear tight shoes, 
walk, dance, in comfort, instantly and .at 
once. Acts like a local anaesthetic; really 
amazing. 


Then soon the corn shrivels and loosens. You 
simply peel it off like dead skin. No more dan- 
gerous paring. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no mat- 


ter where it is, how old or how painful. Ask 
your druggist for ‘‘Gets-It.”. You will be de- 
lighted. 

World’s 


“GETS-IT” 


Tox wattangy $5,000.00 


Wante a Year Man 


To earn over $100 weekly on our liberal cash 
commission basis as local representative for 
nationally known lines of Commercial, Profes- 
sional, Social and Wedding Stationery also 
| individually monogrammed personal and busi- 
ness Christmas Greeting Cards. Send references 
and apply for territory at once to Dept. A. 


The Process Engraving Company 


= (NCORPORATED) 
Crawford Ave. at 18th Street Chicago, Ill. 


Fastest Way 


Send For Free Cony At Once & 
Contains 80 Pages of Valuable 
» Motor Camping Information 


MODELL’S 3% CHURCH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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hese wedding gifts 
£0 gladly about the business of housekeeping 


Make your gift to the June bride a use- 

ful gift—the best of its useful kind! 

Something she will use and enjoy, and 

rely on, in the every-day business of her 

new home. Something to help in her 

housekeeping, to add charm and grace 
to her entertaining. 


WHEN you give Manning-Bowman, you can 
feel sure of the value of your gift. In the 
modern home, an electric toaster is used every 
day—for easier, better breakfasts, for help in 
luncheon and dinner cooking. An electric 
percolator is the new, charming way of serv- 
ing coffee—the new, convenient way of 
making it. 

Where is the bridegroom who isn’t doubly 
happy with waffles? With a Manning- 
Bowman electric waffle iron, waffles are made 
easily (even by the most inexperienced of 
brides), right at the table—without smoke, 
without grease, without any of the bother 
of the old-fashioned waffle iron. 


Illustrated below—M-B household and table 

appointments—Hotakold Vacuum Bottles and 

Casserole—in nickel plate. The mark of 

Manning-Bowman is the same guarantee of 

quality as in electrical appliances. On sale at 
quality stores everywhere. 


Percolator Urn Set (Percolator, Cream, Sugar, Tray, Demi-tasse Cups and Saucers) 4112/6s in silver plate $54.25; 
in nickel plate $40.50. Waffle Iron 1616, in nickel plate. Price $15.00 


Above is illustrated a beautiful Manning- 
Bowman coffee set—the generous gift of 
wedding silver that every bride delights in. 
And for the tiny new home, there is a 
convenient Manning-Bowman table stove— 
with separate compartments for toast, for 
waffles, for broiling, frying and cooking. 

Manning-Bowman electrics are wedding 


anning- 
Owlman 
Electric C Appliances 


Trade-mark 
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gift quality, recognized everywhere for ek 
trical excellence. Choose finest silver plate : 
practical nickelware—either will make i 
appreciated gift. On sale at quality stor 
everywhere. Manning, Bowman @& C 
Meriden, Conn. Write for “From Breakfa 
to Midnight Bridge,” a free booklet ¢ 
electrical cookery. | 


M-B Toaster 1229, the ideal gift toaster, ex- 
cellently made and decorated with a beautiful 
simple design. Price $8.00. M-B Table Stove 
1410 with toaster rack. Ideal for breakfast, 
luncheon and informal entertaining, or small 
apartment-dinners, $12.50. 
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upy Becomes a Distinguished 
imateur Upon the & Flat Allto 


(Continued from Page 41) 


4jant know how i ever cood have let 
fiother hadent come and put sum 
« my fingers. 
, melted it until the outside was all 
chen i filled all the cracks in the alto 
then when it had become hard i 
olow the horn and realy i cood maik 
“ones. jest then father come home 
}wed him my alto horn and played 
and father he thougt i had done 
bod. after supper father he set 
ithe rocking chair and read the 
i practised on my horn. but not 
becaus father sed i maid moar 
+in the Amesberry Massachusitts 
an so he maid me stop so he cood 
Se and Keene sing alla companni 
»» and cheerfulness and oar the 
ul sparkling waters and i dident get 
echanct. ; 
| bout nine o’clock father sed he 
e a drink of water and go to bed so 
j¢o get up and coodent get out of the 
te cood stand up all rite but the 
ick rite to the seet of his briches. 
hj he sed what in hel haveiset on and 
eto pull it away and got his hand 
zd had hard wirk to get loose. 
ninother sed why George Shute you 
- on the shoe maikers wax. and 
>2 sed what shoemaikers wax and i 
tay ennything because i thougt i 
j mother do the talking. so mother 
“wax Henry got for the cracks in his 
ail father sed what in thunder was it 
i my rocking chair and he begun to 
4d pull and mother sed hold on a 
‘fr you will pull the seet of your 
off. i can pry you loose with a 
| life and father he sed well hurry up 
twant to spend the rest of my life 
-o the rocking chair by the seet of 
hes and mother laffed and got a 
i pride the ball of wax loose from 
hr and then she put sum greace on 
wd and pulled with one hand and 
ith the gnife and clipped with the 
rand bimeby got it loose without cut- 
ole in his briches. father sed he 
‘now those $3 doller briches wood 
10 mutch strane and he shood tell 
ai Cutts the men whitch sold them to 
tlt they gave him a good trade. then 
ime to put that wax out in the shed 
kxp it there or he wood taik my alto 
way. gosh i got out of that better 
kpected. 
e:sday, April 21, 186—today i took 
1) horn over to Frank Hirveys and he 
me how to play the scale. he cood 
‘lot of tunes on it. jest befoar the 
lenother and tramp tramp tramp the 
're marching and let me kiss him 
nh mother and Annie Lile and when 
i” comes marching home again. gosh 
cid play as well as he i wood never 
jaresturent. you can blow 4 diferent 
sin the same valve and all with your 
practised 2 hours today. finaly i 
iét maik enny noise at all on it becaus 
lis was so swelled up. father sed if i 
5] cairful i wood trip over my under 
rtep on it and throw myself down and 
i get hirt. father he sed i had better 
i{rp with a diaper pin so as to keen it 
alragging on the ground and peraps 
it poizened. 
hsday, April 22, 186—today it raned. 
te i went down to the band room and 
cy alto horn with me. the fellers let 
itand Bruce Brigam took my alto horn 
ayed splendid on it. hesed heremem- 
stthat horn in the army. he sed it was 
9¢ horn one time but it had saw two 
t¢service. he showed me how to finger 
le. this is the way it went. doe, no 
down. ray, the first and 3th fingers 
™ mee, the first and 2th fingers down. 
e ferst finger down. soll, no fingers 
v1 laa, the ferst and 2th fingers down. 


he 2th finger down. doe, no fingers 
v 


i got so i cood maik the fingers all rite 
but my notes was all the same and auful 
fuzzy. Bruce Briggam he looked at my 
mouth and sed why you had augt to be 
playing a double base horn or a cole stove 
with a xtra big stove pipe with that mouth. 
what is the matter. have you been stang 
with a yellow bellied hornet or did a horse 
kick you. 

i sed no i havent been stang or kicked 
but i practised on the horn over 2 hours. 
then Bruce Briggam he sed you cussed 
little fool, dident you know better than 
that and i sed i suposed a feller had to 
practise most all the time and Bruce Brig- 
gam he sed he had gnew fellers whitch has 
spoilt their lips by playing two mutch and 
they never cood maik another toot. gosh 
i hoap i can play sum moar. 

Bruce Briggam he told me not to play a 
note for 3 days and to put cold water on my 
mouth and after three days i cood try it a 
little and if i cood maik a note i cood prac- 
tise 5 minites and no moar. the nex day 
if i was all rite i cood practise 5 minites and 
then wait 5 minutes and then practise 5 
minutes moar and then wait 10 minites and 


then practise 5 minutes moar whitch wood | 
maik 15 minites of practise and 15 minites | 


of waiting and then wait until the nex day 
whitch makes it lots moar wating as enny- 
one can see. the nex day i cood do it the 


saim and the nex day i cood practise 15 | 


minites 2 times but not moar than 14 hour 
enny day. 

then he played the pretiest tune i ever 
herd. i dont know the naim of it but he sed 
it was a him tune. he sed he wood show me 
how to play it sum day. then the band 
practised and i had the best time i ever had 
in my life. i bet the Exeter silver cornet 
band can play as good as Gilmores band. 

Friday, April 23, 186—today i practised 


on my alto horn without blowing it. idone | 


it this way. i hummed the scale and maid 
my fingers go rite jest as Bruce Brigam rote 
it down. doe ray mee far soll laa see doe. 
then i hummed it backwards and maid my 
fingers go doe see laa soll far me ray doe. 
i done it for a hour this morning in my room 
and was going to practise after school this 
afternoon but Beany got berried under his 
woodpile whitch fell on him and me and 
Pewt and Beanys brother Gim and old 
Squire Lane and 2 men whitch were going 
by on a lode of hay had to go out and dig 
for Beany. 

you see Beany was in a hurry to fill the 
woodbox and insted of taking the wood 
from the top of the pile he took it from the 
bottom and the hoal pile come down on 


him and squashed him so flat that he cood- | 


ent holler. if his mother hadent sent Beany 
out to get the wood and herd the pile come 
down she mite never have gnew what be- 
come of Beany and he woodent have been 
found until they had used up the» wood 
whitch wood.have been too lait for poor 
Beany. but when she herd the auful racket 
she run out and begun to holler Elbridge 
are you under the wood, Hlbridge are you 
ded Elbridge why dont you anser me and 
when Beany dident say nothing his mother 
run out into the yard and begun to scream 
for help and we all piled over as fast as we 
cood and begun to throw the wood out of 
the shed throug the door and winders and 
evrywhere. it was 10 minutes and seemed 
a hour befoar we heard a yip from Beany. 
it wasent a yip xactly but the sort of a howl 
a feller maiks when his mouth is full of 
sumthing. when we herd that we wirked 
harder than ever and prety soon we found 
him. Beany was kind of dented in all over 
but nothing was broke xcept the winders 
of the shed and old Squire Lanes speck- 
tacle whitch got hit when he stuck his head 
round a corner jest when the stick of wood 
got there at the same time. 

Beany sed we were the slowest old pokes 
he ever saw. he thougt we never wood get 
him. Beany felt two badly injered to set up 
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Fabric that you like to 
Fine, soft, du- 
Comfort-cut. 
Roomy all over. Pearl 
buttons. Strong seams. 
Staunch  buttonholes. 
That’s Dollar Topkis. 


wear. 


rable. 


This is the union suit 
youmen have come back 
for until now it must be 
made by the millions. 


Ittakes value to breed 
a demand like that—and 
Topkis is the great out- 
standing money’s worth. 


Its fabrics are like the 
higher-priced in quality 
and variety of patterns 
—both plain and fancy. 


a 
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The Flatlock Seam. 
Nine needles weave 
the materials to- 
gether into a seam 
that is the strongest 


part of the garment. 


Athletic 


The biggest value for men 


buttons, 


Dollar Topkis. 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00; Shirts and Drawers, 75c each. 
Boys’ Union, Girls’ Bloomer Union and Children’s Waist 
Union Suits, 75c. In Canada, Men’s Union Suits, $1.50. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


Topxis BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 93 Worth Street, at Broadway, New York 


Its cut is ample and 
free, for perfect comfort 
in action or rest. 
skin breathes in Topkis! 


The tailoring that 
gives Topkis fit, looks 
after little details, too: 
buttonholes, 
reinforcements—no 
skimping anywhere. 


Ask your dealer for 
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Be sure you read this label 


AT THE TOP OF UNDERWEAR FAME STANDS THE TOPKIS NAME 
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At a conference following the 


drowning 


of Mrs. Twitter's 


dahlias Mr.T. decides to get 
Electric Garden Hose 


Eacn year thousands who tire of 


struggling with messy, leaky 
garden hose dry up their troubles 
by getting Electric. 

Electric Garden Hose stays 
sound and tight because it cannot 
kink. From kinks come cracks. 
Cracks grow into leaks. Soon 
your hose is ruined. 

No other hose is like Electric, 
Kinks simply can’t sink their teeth 
in its supple body. Layers of 
seamless rubber built up on stu rdy 
Jackets of braided seine cord. 
Husky, super-tough, ribbed-rubber 
tread. All vulcanized inseparably 
together to make hose that is as 
near destruction-proof as garden 
hose can be. 

Electric Hose quality is guar- 
anteed by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of braided hose— 
specialists who have been making 
fine hose—and nothing but hose 


—tor more than twenty-five years. 

Go to your hardware dealer, 
plumber, seedsman or rubber 
goods store today and get Electric 
Garden Hose. The genuine has 
the name moulded in on every 
length. If your dealer does not 
carry it, write us and we’ll arrange 
to have you supplied. 


y % xy 


Blackfin Garden Hose 
Blackfin is a lighter, lower-priced 
hose that’s made the same way as 
Electric. It, too, is non-kink and 
is a mighty serviceable hose. For 
maximum service and longest life 
we recommend Electric Garden 
Hose. But if you want a lighter 
weight, popular-priced hose, get 
Blackfin. Youcan’t beat it for the 
money. The 58” size costs 16 
cents per foot at all good hose 
dealers’. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO., Wilmington, Delaware 


oie 4 Hose specialists— makers of water, garden, pneumatic, rock drill, 
air, steam and spray hose and industrial hose for every purpose 
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for a while but after me and Pewt had threw 
back all the wood into the shed he felt well 
enuf to walk a little. so i lost part of my 
practise on the alto horn. Beany says 
that the fellers whitch broke the winders 
had augt to pay for them. 
| tonite i practised again on my alto horn 
without blowing it. father says that is the 
best way to practise. he hoaps i will always 
practise that way. he says he thinks every 
band player had augt to practise that way 
and there wood be less murders committed 
and less peeple shot down in cold blood and 
| less peeple drove crasy and maid maniocs 
of. 

I asted him why he dident maik Cele 
and Keene sing their songs and duets jest 
| by maiking up faces and not maiking enny 
noise and he sed he wasent talking about 
| musicions but people whitch played alto 
horns. soi shet up. peraps he will think 
| diferent when he hears me play real tunes 
in a concirt. Beany spoke of the winders 
again and me and Pewt sed the nex time 
he gets berried in a woodpile or a sawdust 
| pile or enny kind of a pile we wont get him 
| out at all if he dont shet up. 

Saterday, April 24, 186—today I prac- 
| tised 2 half hours with my fingers. I can 
| hardly wait for tomorow to see if i can 

blow the horn. the swelling has all gone 
| from my mouth but it still feals a little 
numm. 

Sunday, April 25, 186—hooray. i tride 
| to blow my horn today and i cood. so i 
| practised easy for 5 minites and i cood get 
| 6 of the notes in the scale. i never had so 
| mutch fun in my life. tomorrow i can 
practise 15 minites. 

Monday, April 26, 186—today i lerned to 

play 2 tunes on my alto horn. home sweet 
| home and the last rose of summer. all but 
| the 2 hyest notes. when i came to those 
| notes i wood sing them and play the rest. 
i herd a feller over at the stable whisling 
the new tune that Bruce Brigam-played. 
it is auful prety. i can whistle it and i 
whistled it to Cele and she played it rite off. 
today she played my 2 tunes with me. they 
sounded splendid. today i lerned Max- 


| nite is band nite. 

Tuesday, April 27, 186—today I prac- 

tised Annie Laurie. when i can get the high 
notes i can play all those tunes. sumtimes 
i can get them but not always. father was- 
ent going to let me go to the band room 
tonite but after a while he sed i mite go and 
| see Bruce Brigam and only stay until haff 
| past eigt. so i went down erly. Bruce 
| Brigam herd me play my 3 tunes and sed i 
| was doing prety well. he sed if i kept oni 
| cood play in the band sum day. then he 
| rote out that new tune for me with the 
| numbers. the fellers all laffed when ? sed 
| that him tune was the best i ever herd. 
| then i had to go. 
| i dident stop to hear the band practise 
| but i went up to my room and practised 
| the him tune until father told me to shet 
| up as Cele and Keene was to sing one of 
| their old duets. i think i had augt to have 
| a chanct onct in a while, 
Keene and Cele sang duets until 9 oh 
| clock and after they stoped i begun to prac- 
. tise my new tune whitch Bruce Brigam 
| rote down for me but father come to the 
| foot of the stares and told me if i wanted to 
| keep that horn i had better shet up and 
| shet up prety quick two. so i shet up but 
| i think Keene and Cele are prety mean to 
| want to sing all the time. I gess a alto horn 
| is better than a alto voice enny day or a 
| treble voice eether. 

Wensday, April 28, 186—today i herd 
one of the hostlers in Mager Blakes stable 
singing that tune with wirds and i went 
over to ask him to sing it for me and he 
laffed and told me to go to hel. ennyway 
it is a him tune for Bruce Brigham told me 
so and he played it to me two. 

Thirsday, April 29, 186—in a weak from 
Sunday they is going to be a sunday school 
concirt in the first chirch. Keene and Cele 
are going to sing now i lay me down to 
sleap. a stewdcat is going to play a flute 
with the organ. today i went over and 


asted Mister Barrows the minister if i cood 


June ig 


play a tune on my alto horn if Cele. 
play with me. | 

Mister Barrows he sed he dident 
and he asted me what a alto horn wi 
i sed it was sumthing like a cornet by 
ger and a lot softer. then he sed wha. 
of a tune can you play andi Sed j tik 
tunes best and he sed that is ve} 

i like them best myself. then he sed } 
got to refir the question to the com 
of the concirt and he sed he wood |) 
know. a) 

Friday, April 30, 186—today i pra 
4 times for 15 minites a time. ican 
most of now i lay me down to sleap, 
the last rose of sumer. i am not verry 
of the high notes but most always ca 
them. then i can play quite a lot of je 
foar the battle mother. but i am wi 
hardest on my new him. j hoap old n 
Barrows will let me play. the commi) 
mister Gale and old Francis and Mrs, } 
Wingate Gim Wingits mother and 
Gnatt Weaks. she can sing alto splend 

Saterday, May 1, 186—today j | 
Cele if she wood play With me if they 
play. so she sed she wood and’we prac 
and only maid 2 or 3 mistaiks, Cele. 
sirprised and mother and aunt Sarah 
father sed i done well. mother she 
drink to me only with my eys and i. 
drink with thine better than my new 
but father laffed and sed things wood ¢ 
to a prety pass if a drinking song was a 
to be played or sang in a sunday sc 
concirt. 

Sunday, May 2, 186—hooray i saw. 
ter Barrows today and he sed he had. 
the committy and they had desided j (| 
play if Cele wood play with me. he sed 
committy seamed to feal that i was no 
ways relieable but if Cele was there t 
gnew they cood trust me, ji gess t 
needent wurry about me because no ft 
likes to play music rong and as for bi 
relieable i gess i dont lie haff as mute) 
lots of fellers i cood mension. but as 1 
as they let me play i dont cair what t, 
think. e : | 

i bet they will find that Keene and ( 


| weltons banks are bony almost. tomorow~ aint the only ones in my family whitch 


sing or play. so i am going to prac 
steddy jest as Bruce Brigham told me tc 
tonite i done sumthing that maid fat 
so mad that i am afrade he will sell Nel 
gosh i hoap not. i dont know what i wo 
do without Nellie to ride and to drive } 
to currey down and to feed. she bites | 
sumtimes and onct in a grate while £ 
kicks me. but she likes me and I like | 
and i wood rather lose my alto horn th | 
lose Nellie. 
you see tonite after supper father hich 
up Nellie in the lite buggy and took mot! 
to ride. they sed they were going down 
Hampton road. aunt Sarah was putti | 
the little children to bed and Keene ai 
Cele and Georgie was washing and wip 
dishes and putting them away and singi 
duets and so i took my alto horn into t 
barn to practise. i practised 20 minut 
becaus Cele sed she wood play my tunes f 
me later. well i had got throug practisil 
and had been lieing down on the hay ar 
was almost asleap when i herd father dril 
into the yard. ’ 
so i went out and father was laffing an 
mother was saying i dont think you shoo 
have did it George, George is father yo 
know, and father he sed well Joey, Joey: 
mother you know, I showed that old cus 
that becaus he has got a hundred thousan 
dollers and a pair of black trotting horse 
and a nigger driver that i dont taik his dus 
and mother sed well i dont think you wer 
verry polite and i dont like to race horse 
on Sunday and she laffed and went into thi 
house. sf | 
then father he sed that old Woodbrid 
Odlin came driving by in his shiny of 
with his nigger and his gold mounted | , 
nisses gingling and his side whiskers waivin: 
in the breeze and went by him and diden 
look so he jest clucked to Nellie and Y 
lifted the ranes and she went after that b 
‘black pair and passed them rite befoar lo | 
of people and old Woodbridge maid t 
(Continued on Page 173) 


(Continued from Page 170) 
gi lay on the whip and galop his horses 
- ey coodent catch Nellie. 
oxther felt prety good and he got me to 
‘pails of water and taik the chill off 
h, little hot water and then he washed 
i all over after he had left her role on 
.ound and had let me walk her round 
el her off and then he put on her 
not and he was leading her towerds the 
» father he was walking ahead with 
alter rope in his hand and wound 
m his wrist and Nellie was coming 
nwith her head sort of down as if she 
s red and most asleap when i thougt 
1 see if i cood waik her up with my 
9 orn and so when she went by i blowed 
wil toot in her ear. gosh i wish you 
;ciave saw that scean. Nellie throwed 
f; head and yanked back so quick that 
h whitch had one hine leg in the air 
tteping up into the barn door was 
ed rite into the air and came within a 
eof tirning a back summerset. 
xh he was mad and when he had got 
I): by the head he yelled at me to taik 
itussid horn and put it away for a year 
Jhat if i dident know enny moar than 
dthat to a horse he wood sell her and 
12 a saw horse. he sed it was bad enuf 
i scairt to deth by a cussid fool boy 
yng a fish horn but he dident perpose 
ti summersets for a lot of dam fools to 
i. you see the men over to the stable 
yim and neerly dide laffing. 
s( am going to get mother to talk to him 
ehe gets over his mad. i wish you cood 
ysaw him. i cant help laffing when i 
m of it. i am glad it was after supper 
eis if i had been at the supper table 
dhougt of him with his legs kicking in 
> ir and him triing to come down rite 
xd laff and make him madder than he 
svefoar. 
ot in chirch when the minister was 
hing i hapened to think of how old 
uwhoo Bowley fell down on the ice the 
tiday befoar and what a auful tunk his 
a maid when it hit on the ice and i got 
fig so loud and so hard that the minister 
yd preeching and maid me go home. 
7 auful ashaimed while i was going out 
tyas glad of it after i got out. 
Ipnday, May 3, 186—last nite i told 
oier what had hapened and asted her to 
ito father and this morning she sed 
tir had desided to give me one moar 
act and only one. soiamallrite. today 
yictised alone and with Cele. i do that 
tday. ican play sum new tunes but the 
tues i am best on is the one Bruce Brig- 
wrote for me the naim of whitch i do 
{now and one other tune whitch i have 
r+ but dont know the naim of. i am go- 
go maik up sum naimes for them and 
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peraps if i get time i will wright sum wirds 
for them. if we play them fast they maik 
prety good dance tunes and if we play them 
slow they maik splendid hims. we are go- 
ing to play them slow. 

* Beany says he wishes my alto horn was 
in the bottom of the river. he says all i do 
now is to blatt on an old horn from morning 
to nite and if i keep on this way he will wish 
i had staid up on Lincoln street where i be- 
long. Beany dont cair mutch about music 
so he aint mutch to blaim. 

it is funny what a diference there is in 
fellers. i can sing alto and draw pretty good 
and i like fishing and birds egging and 
maiking aquarians for minnys and pirch 
and pickeril and like to ride and drive 
horses but i like to play a horn best. 

Pewt can sing alto and can draw better 
than i can and can pant pictures and is a 
good shooter and fisher but dont cair about 
aquarians or birds and dont cair to play a 
horn or to play in a band and dont know 
how to ride or drive a horse and dont like 
horses. 

Beany wood rather ride or drive a horse 
then do ennything else in this wirld but he 
dont cair for ennything elce xcept to rase 
time. he doesent know the diference be- 
tween a leest fli catchers eg and a ostrichs 
eg if sumone dident tell him. 

Pewt can maik ennything with tools. but 
neether me nor Beany can drive a nale 
without pounding our thums or splitting 
the board. 

you wood think i wood like Pewt best 
becaus we like so menny things but i like 
Beany best. he is the funniest feller i know 
and best natured and gets licked moar than 


i do but not so mutch moar. but Pewt al- | 


most never gets licked becaus almost al- 
ways he gets out of it while me and Beany 
gets caugt and licked two. 

onct in a grate while Pewt gets licked and 
me and Beany has the best time in the wirld 
and neerly die laffing about it. but Pewt is 
mad for a long time. 
diferent in lots of ways. 

Tuesday, May 4, 186—to nite i prac- 
tised 2 times with Cele. we played let me 
kiss him for his mother let me kiss his dear 
youthful brow. it is in the niteingail our 
new singing book. it went pretty well but 
we spent most of our time on the 2 him 
tunes. the concirt is next sunday. i can 
hardly wait for it. 

i gess they will find that Charlie Gerrish 
aint the only feller in Exeter that can play 
a instrument or Ed Piper eether and they 


will find that Keene and Cele aint the only | 


Shutes whitch can play. 
itseems asif the concirt never wood come. 


Editor’s Note—This is the thirteenth of a series | 
of sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appear in an | 


early issue. 


“‘Now, Now, Boys! Do Try to Play More Quietly!” 


i tell you fellers is | 
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CLASS! That’s Tip-Top! You 
can wear him, with pride, any- 
where. People will say, ““What 
a corking watch! Where did 
you get it?” If they know you 
well enough they’ll ask, “How 
much?” When you say, “Three 
seventy-five,” they won’t be- 
lieve you. Tip-Top looks twice 
that price. 

Tip-Top’s thinness and 
smallness are marks of gentil- 
ity, but he has a marvelous 
rough-and-tumble constitu- 
tion. The ideal watch for sports 
and play. A great watch for 
boys—sturdy, stolid, takes a lot 
of banging’round. He’s a True 
Time Teller and a real Tip-Top 
Notcher. 

And now note the angle Tip- 
Top’s set on the strap. You 
won’t find that in any other 
wrist-watch. Yet it’s just about 
the smartest wrist-watch idea 
ever discovered. That angle 
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wrist-watch. It looks a 
sedan. It lasts like a truck 


means you can always read 
Tip-Top’s time, without twist- 
ing your wrist or your neck. 

Take a look at Tip-Top, the 
wrist-watch, at your dealer’s 
today! Octagon case, cubist 
numerals, open hands, clear 
beveled crystal, quiet ticker. 
$3.75 for the silver-dialed Tip- 
Top. $4.50 for. the radium 
luminous dial. See also Tip- 
Top, the pocket watch, of the 
same design. White dial $1.75. 
Radium luminous dial $2.75. 

Your dealer will. show you 
Tom-Tom too. Tom-Tom is 
the famous octagon True Time 
Teller Alarm Clock. White 
dial $3.25. Radium dial $4.25. 
Prices slightly higher in 
Canada. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 


Clock-makers for over 100 years 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


First Aid to Leg Comfort 


Your Legs 
Will Thank You 


Garters that Stay Comfortable 


pee Wide-Webs are built to stay comfort- 
able. In Brighton ‘“‘comfort”’ elastic, only thin 
strands of long-stretch rubber are used, and the rubber 
is specially cured to give wonderful ease to the elastic... 


This means comfort from start to finish—and a gar- 
ter that can be worn loosely, yet keeps the sock ad- 
justed neatly. Never any binding—never a check to 
circulation. 


What’s more, each strand of rubber in Brightonelastic 
is wrapped with soft yarn to guard against the dead- 
ening effects of perspiration and thus assure double 
wear—double wear, with unending comfort. 


For comfort’s sake, for economy’s sake, insist on 
Brighton Wide-Webs at the men’s furnishings coun- 
ter. Your legs will thank you. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 49 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders 


Pioneer Belts 
Brighton Garters 
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WIDE-WEB 


GARTER 4 


Single Grip 35c¢ and up Double Grip 50c and up 


with such regularity. Forty years of base- 
ball campaigning had left their mark upon 
him. Gaunt, wrinkled and gray he sat 
there and discussed pennant races of the 
past and those yet to come. He appeared 
to speak with difficulty. Suddenly the 
flame burned up within him and he rose 
to his feet and stretched out one long arm. 
His words were clear enough now, and they 
came in a tone that thrilled Jimmy Isa- 
minger, the veteran baseball writer, and 
me to the depths when he declared: “There 
is no such thing as age in baseball. I tell 
you that Eddie Collins is twenty-two today 
and that Hornsby is twenty-four. Their 
game proves it. They say I am too old to 
lead a team to a pennant, but I tell you 
that in the spirit I feel like forty this year.”’ 

Mack figures out every angle of the game 
down to the minutest detail. He is the 
strategist rather than the fighter or the 
leader who thrills by his personality or his 
color or his unction. His forte is his 
patience. He is kind and fair and even- 
tempered and untiring in his crafty coach- 
ing of young men in the baseball way they 
should go. Like master, like man. The re- 
sult has been that his character has been 
reflected in his great teams. His star play- 
ers have always been mechanical marvels 
rather than glowing, battling, colorful 
types upon the field. A unique and lovable 
gentleman is Connie Mack and his char- 
acter will leave an impression on the game. 

Of the many wonderful young men who 
have toiled for Mack, Eddie Collins ig the 
only one who has made a success as a man- 
ager. Mack fashioned Collins by his own 
pattern and Eddie unconsciously acquired 
the Mack method of leadership. It was 
thus that Fletcher was fashioned after the 
manner of his fighting manager, John 
McGraw. And yet masters and pupils 
have scored and are now scoring equal suc- 
cesses by methods as far apart as the poles. 

Few of the students of baseball thought 


that the gentle, soft-spoken, mild-mannered ” 


Eddie Collins and George Sisler would suc- 
ceed as managers. Yet the former in Chi- 
cago and the latter in St. Louis are fast 
winning their spurs. 

Recently six young men, all famous in- 
fielders, have been appointed managers: 
Hornsby, Sisler, Harris, Bancroft, Fletcher 
and Collins. All of these famous players 
have yet to show in the World’s Series, 
except Harris, and yet all have already 
shown much promise. Hornsby, leader of 
the St. Louis Cardinals, the last and newest 
of the six, lifted his club many notches his 
first year. The word from his training 
camp this spring was that he had the team 
welded smoothly and full of aggressiveness, 
He has a contender. 


The Wright Brothers 


There were doubts about the quiet, une- 
motional Hornsby. They did not think he 
was aggressive enough to handle a team in 
the pennant fight. But the minute the 
serene and silent batsman assumed re- 
sponsibility his disposition changed. Within 
a week after becoming manager he had a 
fist fight on the field with Arthur Fletcher 
during a game in St. Louis. 

‘Why in the world did you hit Fletcher?” 
I asked the champion batsman after the 
fray. 

Hornsby looked down and he looked up. 
He shifted his feet and cleared his throat. 
Finally he grinned shamefacedly and said, 
“I couldn’t make any headway against 
him talking. I had to do something, so J 
hit him. Talking is not my line. But I am 
strong for action.’ 

Hornsby has a level head and a lot of 
common sense. He is using these simple 
but matchless qualities with marked effect 
in his managerial reign. He succeeded a 
manager whose characteristics were in 
striking contrast. Branch Rickey, leader 
of one St. Louis team or the other for more 
than a dozen years, was one of the notable 
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characters of the game. A man of rae 
intelligence, forceful, gifted, with a wir 
personality, he should have been a su 
in anything he undertook. He knew |) 
ball and was a notable judge of young 
ers. But he carried theory too fap for 
practical purpose. His active mind 
too active. His nerve centers fired toc. 
a spark. A leader of men must have ‘| 
patience and sit cool and calm in then 
of strife. Rickey brought many | 
players into the game. By his Chauta, 
addresses, his example and his strong, ¢ 
personality he did much to eleyate| 
game. But with all this his teams } 
more often in the second division tha 
the first at the end of the season. | 

What the Wright brothers were toa 
tion, an earlier pair of Wright brot) 
were to baseball. Back in 1868, s¢ 
years before the birth of the Nati 
League, George and Harry Wright y 
playing professional baseball and manay 
clubs. George compiled a manage 
record with the first Cincinnati Reds 
1869 that has never been approached 
any manager since that dim and dist 
day and never will be. His team won ey 
one of its fifty-seven games scheduled 
that season. | 

Harry Wright was a successful mana’ 
of Boston and Philadelphia clubs | 
twenty years. Both of these baseball m| 
agers became successful business men 
Boston and useful citizens. George die 
few years ago. Harry lives in Boston tod 

A. G. Spalding, one of the organizers 
the National League, and also the org, 
izer of a large business firm, was one of j. 
great managers of the early days. 


The Quick and the Dumb 


Pop Anson was one of the earliest a 
greatest of managers. Charles Comish' 
was a beloved and successful pilot of thei 
St. Louis Browns before he became 1 
owner of the Chicago White Sox. Fra| 
Selee left a name in Boston to rank wi 
Cabot and Lowell. Ned Hanlon of the B 
timore Orioles bossed possibly the great 
team the game ever has known. Fr 
Clarke made baseball history in Pittsbur 
and Frank Chance in Chicago, and Geor 
Stallings won the title of Miracle Man] 
rushing the National League off its fect | 
1914, bringing a weak team up from la. 
place in July to win the pennant, and thy | 
take the world’s championship away fro 
the supposedly invincible Mack and h| 
Athletics. Stallings was the driving, uw) 
and-at-’em type, and oddly he never | 
peated. ; | 

There is a disposition to question Milli 
Huggins’ ability, but I, for one, am col 
vinced that the master of the Yankees is | 
smart and capable manager. No one bt 
Huggins himself ever will know the prot 
lem he has had with his troupe of prim 
donnas. Hughey Jennings’ record uy 
Detroit qualifies him with the great. Hi) 
successor, Ty Cobb, is not the manage 
that he was a player, but he may yet be! 
he conquers his temper and his impatience 

“The worst of all your woes,” says Dav 
Bancroft, manager of the Boston Braves 
another McGraw pupil, “‘is to stand ou | 
there at short and see your pitcher throv, 
the wrong ball to the batter. You havi 
schooled him for that batter over and over 
but you can’t throw the ball for him. Hé 
puts it outside when it should have bee! 
inside, or high when it should have beer 
low, and away goes your old ball game. 

I asked Bancroft how he sorted the sheeF 
from the goats in his spring crop of rookies: 

“It is all a question of whether a youns: 
player is smart or whether he is dumb, Te) 
plied the young leader. ‘‘The difference be- 
tween dull, dumb players on your team,! 
and smart, quick-thinking players 1s the 
difference between failure and success. 
is easy enough to teach a young fellow how 
(Continued on Page 177) 


‘ontinued from Page 174) 
y our system of inside ball, but the 
sie part is to make him remember 
t;do when a pinch comes in some 
gine. It is the smart infielder who’ 
+i win your game for you on an ap- 
simple and yet really difficult play. 
icyou see Gautreau, my kid second 
a, hold the ball in that exhibition 
t] other day and Jet the runner come 
mhird on him with what proved to 
, ciding run? He was figuring the 
py that came up the day before, 
his day there was a different run- 
_ird. Gautreau let this runner out- 
fn. I would rather have seen him 
tee errors in the game than to have 
t2 play he did. 
o ask why I think a boy is going to 
9 Take the case of Wertz, my most 
sg young pitcher. I believe he will 
fective performer from the start, 
uch because of his curves and speed 
hige of pace he shows in the practice 
s.ut because he is smart and re- 
ys what he is told about batting 
nises. He has a cool head and that 
sable thing called pitching sense. 
aa good pitcher when he came to 
i; as Pete Donahue was when he 
» the Cincinnati Reds from his 
sollege and his year in the Texas 
1 
nsher thing I have found out in my 
jars as manager, and that is that the 
Ivers from the sand lots are instinc- 
b-league players, while the college 
4 not. The college man has a lot of 
s) think about. He divides his base- 
wh too many other things. The boy 
te lots eats, sleeps and thinks base- 
ithe time. There is little else to dis- 
im. Baseball is his all-in-all. You 
i think baseball all the time to be- 
great player.” 
xed Banny about the building of a 
i team. 
tepends upon where you start from,” 
ui. “If you need only one or two 
s1you can buy them, with luck. But 
uhave about six positions to fill, it 
; me and luck and patience and a lot 
ney and many disappointments. 
13 are the greatest gamble.” 
Nat is the biggest kick you get out of 
mi??? 
)iguessing a batter,” said the playing 
avr. ‘You know what I mean—moy- 
1 of position ahead of the ball to cut 
nof Hornsby’s rifle-shot drives, cut- 
oasure hit and saving a run or more. 
abe that Hornsby outguesses me and 
sche ball through the hole I made by 
i; to the right or left in my effort to 
‘e ball. This outguessing the other 
wwhether he is batter, fielder, pitcher 
a: runner, is the inside, invisible mar- 
bween a first and a second division 
a 


A Kid Leading Veterans 


asroft is,a quiet young man with a 
le and a thin, tenor voice. When the 
v\ have lost he may be heard at even- 
i his hotel room melodiously melan- 
y When the Braves have won he may 
erd similarly, but joined by the husky 
vine of Judge Emil Fuchs, owner of the 
V}. 
‘C since Stallings led the last-place 
vi to victory in 1914 has a manager 
td the baseball world as Bucky Harris 
i 1924, when he won the flag with a 
neonsigned to the second division at 
ginning of that season. Harris took 
cast-off pitchers and repeated his ex- 
tlhe next year. Here is an amazing 
nman, the youngest that ever won a 
ionship. He was only twenty-eight 
The fluttered his first flag. He is a 
k aired, good-looking, slender fellow of 
ne modesty off the field. 
‘ire are great players on the Washing- 
tam, including Walter Johnson, one of 
eatest pitchers of all time, who bore 
nt through both pennant cam- 
Nevertheless, every student of 


a 


baseball knows that leadership carried to 
that point where it might be called genius 
was required to propel that team to the 
heights it achieved. How did Harris do it? 

One night last spring in the Tampa Bay | 
Hotel grounds I asked him about it. “It | 
puzzles me,”’ he admitted. “In fact, it puz- | 
zles me how I ever held the job at all with 
those veterans, and me just a kid. We win 
because we do our very best. And then we 
gamblealot. Thatis, we take chances. We 
also make chances. We try to do the unex- 
pected. We try to outguess the other fellow. 
We also gamble on veteran players. 

“T was born in the little town of Port 
Jervis, N. Y., and moved to Pittston in the 
Seranton district of the Pennsylvania coal 
fields when I was thirteen, to work in the 
mines. My mother wanted me to stay in 
school, but I wanted to do my share in keep- 
ing up the household. My mother was a 
dressmaker. They had an industrial baseball 
league in the town, and I figured that I could 
make that league and have a better chance 
to play ball than if I went to school. So, to 
be perfectly honest about it, the lure of base- 
ball as well as the desire to help my mother 
drew me from school.” 


Studying His Men 


“With me it was always, as long as I can 
remember, anything to play ball. They had 
a Sunday-school league in my town, and so 
I went to Sunday school just to get to play 
in that league. Then they had a semipro 
team that played ball on Sundays, and I got 
on that team. This caused trouble at the 
Sunday school. The superintendent for- 
bade me to leave the school to play ball. I 
insisted on going. He blocked the door- 
way. I ducked between his legs and got 
away. 

“T was always afraid I would not make 
good in professional ball because I was so 
small. I was just a shred of a kid when I 
went with Buffalo in the International 
League. The day the big-league scouts 
came to look me over I made six hits. The 
Giants, the Athletics and Washington all 
were after me at the same time. I was hop- 
ing Washington would get me. Of course I 
wanted to go with McGraw. Every young 
player wants to go to New York. But I 


figured that with that infield Mac had then | 


I would not get a chance for years to break 


in. The Athletics were then apparently a | 


hopeless last-place team. Washington of- 
fered me my best chance to get right into 
the game and play. 

“At the training camp that spring I broke 
my finger. That was in the spring of 1919. 
I was just twenty-three. And then Griffith 
traded for still another second baseman. 
That ruined me. But that year I won the 
regular berth from the new man and the old 
player. 

‘All through the winter of 1923-24 Grif- 
fith was looking for a manager. He tried to 
get Eddie Collins. But the only trade he 
could make there was to include me in the 
deal. We had reported in Tampa for spring 
training and still had no manager. One 
morning I opened a letter from Griff. 
Would I be the manager? he asked in that 
letter. I was alone in my room and Griff 
was a thousand miles away, but I shouted 
out loud enough, it seemed to me, for him to 
hear that I would. That’s about all there is 
to tell.” 

““Why did you take Coveleskie?”’ 

‘I figured there was one more good year 
at least in him. Just had a hunch. It is all 
a gamble with a veteran player, but you 
have to gamble to win. With Ruether I 
figured that the change might help him. 
Besides, I figured he had a curious disposi- 
tion and I might get on with him. And 
then I like to have old pitchers. They know 
so much. They take a lot of strain off a 
manager. I dread the coming of the day 
when Walter Johnson leaves the team. 

‘‘A manager must study human nature. 
With one player you must be rough. With 
another a pat on the back will help the 
most. With still another you have to sit 
and talk for hours. Sometimes you have to 


‘OU can enjoy a 

daylighted base- 
ment in the home 
you've planned if 
you see to it that 
Fenestra Basement 
Windows are in- 
stalled. They admit 
80% more light 
than ordinary win- 
dows of the same 
size, open easily, 
shut tightly, and can- 
not wear out. Your 
local dealer carries 
them in stock for 
immediate delivery 
with your other 
building material. 


shut your eyes to things going on. Other 
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Fenestra Casement Windows 
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elcome summer 
with wide-flung 
Casements = = 


cid 


saat 


salt 


E ready to enjoy the months that nature fills 
with the perfume of growing things— 5 
Swing wide Fenestra Casements, and even the 
gentlest breezes will come in. Close them tight, 
and even the worst storms are shut out. By actual 
test, Fenestra Casements are as tight as ordinary 
windows, weather-strip ped. 

Being made of steel, they never warp nor stick 
nor rattle—always open easily. Screened inside to 
protect draperies; washed without sitting on the sill. 

Fenestra Casements are for small homes as well 
as large ones, for they cost Jittle if any more than 
ordinary windows. 


DiLRwOwl STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2240 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories at Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


{7jyrhomes and apartments 

i) schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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Pay Your Rent With a 
MULTIPLEX 


Root Beer Barrel! 


Many Make More Than 


$100.00 a Month 


profit serving big, delicious steins of 
Creamy Root Beer from the famous 
Multiplex Root Beer Barrel that mixes the drink 
in the faucet — nothing else like it! Thousands 
who have never sold soft drinks before are install- 
ing them. 
You'll find these barrels in Cigar Stores, Candy 
Stores, Lunch Rooms, Billiard Rooms, General 
Stores, Public Garages, etc., in addition to the 
usual places where soft drinks are sold. 
Multiplex Root Beer Barrels are handled every- 
where by the leading syrup manufacturers, who 
have liberal deals. 

Write for their names, testimonials and full particulars 
MULTIPLEX FAUCET COMPANY 

4325 Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Special Beverage 
Dispensing Equipment for Twenty Years 
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mustard flavor 


FULL strength of 
the world’s finest. “=——— 
flavored mustard 
seeds. That’s why 
Gulden’s gives 
such a different, 
zestful taste to 
your food. 


GULDENS 


MUSTARD 
YOU CAN SUIT YOURSELF 


Earn up to $1.50 an hour or more for 
spare time; up to $50.00 a week or more 
for full time. Write today and ask for 
our money-making offer—and name an 
income to suit yourself. 


Box 1624 c/o The Saturday Evening Post 
397 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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DUPLEX MIRRORS 
- Fine double auto mirror. Three- 

he! acull way adjustment. Simple, rigid, $ 


vibrationless. Fits any car. Best 

grade plate glass, special silvering. Ask your deal- 
er or sent prepaid by us. Special deluxe model, 
$1.75. Accessory salesmen write Maco Manu- 
facturing Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SALESMEN since 


Every Business a Prospect. 60% Commission on 
$87.50 Sale. Check Protector and Forgery Bond Men 
Preferred. Box 717-A, Rochester, N. Y. 


Oxf Si WANTED. Make from $4 to $6 on each sale. 


Ready to vse 


GULDENS 
Mustard 


ESTABLISHED - 1864 


All-wool made to measure clothes at $25. Write at once to 
HOMELANDTAILORING CO. Inc. (Dept. 32) 
218 to 220 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
Sr) 
PATENT-SENSE, iventoeiccz 
= inventors seek- 

9 ing largest de- 


served profits. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, 774F St., Washington, D. C, 
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times you have to be watchful as a wolf. 
Once they told me that one of my pitchers 
was drinking too much. I knewit. But he 
was winning games. I felt like Abe Lincoln 
did the time they fussed about General 
Grant drinking. You remember he told 
them he wished some of his other generals 
would use Grant’s brand of whisky.”’ 

That brief story Harris told of his own 
life told also why he came up so quickly 
among the first flight in his profession. He 
loved the game better than all else. “‘Eddie 
Collins’ style of play at second base was the 
book I studied most in life,’ he said. “I 
copied him as faithfully as I could.” 

And now we come to that gray-haired 
master of baseball, John J. McGraw. Fora 
quarter of a century he has led the New 
York Giants, and during that period he has 
established some of the finest records that a 
major-league manager can make. He has 
served as manager for twenty-three years. 
He has won the most pennants—ten. 
He has won the most pennants consecu- 
tively—four. He has developed the most 
players into major-league managers—six. 

Only Anson of the old days and Connie 
Mack of the new approach him in length of 
service and in success. A strong, stormy, 
many-sided personality, more has been 
written about him than any man ever in 
the game and yet only a few people know 
the real McGraw. My own experience with 
McGraw makes this point. 

I first met him at a Southern training 
camp some six or seven years ago. He was 
standing before his dugout and I ap- 
proached him dubiously to ask permission 
to sit on his bench during that exhibition 
game. I expected refusal, even to be or- 
dered off the field. Had I not read all 
about this man for more than twenty 
years? But I met a soft-spoken, mild- 
mannered gentleman who with courtesy 
and few words bade me welcome to. his 
bench. 

I have never heard any man who can 
speak softer or more kindly than John 
McGraw. But on the other hand, in mo- 
ments of anger, in times of stress and crisis, 
that voice shifts to a hard raspy note. Al- 
ways a fierce, relentless, uncompromising 
fighter was McGraw, and always a kind 
and helpful friend of old players to whom 
Fate had been unkind. 


What Troubled McGraw 


I said a while ago that a few people knew 


him. I doubt if any man ever did or ever 
will really know MeGraw. He is both the 
fighter and the strategist type—a man of 
contrasts. A close student of the game and 
yet a plunger. Shrewd, careful, thoughtful, 
and then he cuts loose and takes desperate 
chances. A modest, silent winner and a 
hard loser. 

Some weeks ago I sat with McGraw 
alone in his room at the Sarasota Hotel and 
tried to get him to talk. He isa man of few 
words, but he can tell you a lot in his short, 
incisive sentences. 

“Why did you let Eddie Rommel go 
without a trial?” I asked. That stirred 
him, as I had hoped it would. 

“T did not let him go like that,” he re- 
plied shortly and decisively. ‘Rommel 
was with me in the training camp in 1919. 
But he pulled up with a sore arm. On the 
way north we stopped to play in Baltimore, 
his home town. I sent him in to pitch. 
They batted him hard. Nine runs, I think. 
The boy still had a sore arm. I let him 
stop off there for two days at his request 
and we went on to New York. He never 
did report to me. I never even heard of 
him again until he began to pitch for 
Mack.” 

“Why did you keep Arthur Fletcher, the 
rookie?” 

McGraw answered the question with 
another, speaking in his direct, impassive 
way: “Why do you ask that?” 

“Fletcher was talking about it the other 
night and he said he had often wondered. 
He could never understand why. He said 
he was terrible for a while, at the bat and in 
the field.”’ 
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“Fletcher had the spirit. If he had been 
timid I would never have worried along 
with him. With all his troubles he kept 
battling.” 

“What is your worst trouble as a man- 
ager?”’ 

“Lack of appreciation from some of the 
successful playersonmy team. At first they 
are meek enough, glad to get a trial, proud 
to play on the Giants. Then success goes to 
their heads. They begin to kick for more 
money. Sometimes they dissipate. They 
become arrogant and begin to think they 
are bigger than the team and the manager. 
When players you have worked with for 
years act like this it hurts you.” 


When Matty Forgot 


As McGraw spoke these words they 
meant a good deal. I asked him about his 
happiness as manager. 

“T am happiest,” he said, “‘when I am 
out on the field working with young play- 
ers, teaching them something. Their hearty, 
honest appreciation brings me joy. Many of 
my players have been truly appreciative.” 

I wanted to know what he considered 
the most valuable quality in a young 
player. 

“Speed,” was the answer. “To me 
speed means most of all. It is a strange 
thing how your rookie crop turns out to be 
either a feast or afamine. One spring I had 
Tilly Shafer, Herzog, Fletcher, Milton 
Stock and Groh, all rookie third basemen 
and shortstops, on my bench. They still 
talk about my letting Groh get away then, 
but they seem to forget the four wonderful 
fellows I kept. You are prone to hasty 
action on any rookie third baseman when 
you have three other good ones under your 
hand. 

“Matty came to the Giants in 1900. I 
was the first big-league batsman he pitched 
to. I was playing for St. Louis then. When 
I came to the Giants they were playing 
Matty on first base. I put him back in the 
box. So far as I know he never forgot what 
you told him but once. It was in the first 


game he pitched for me. We were leading, 


Chicago 2 to 1. I had warned him not to 
feed a fast one to Slagle with a man on. 
Slagle came up. Matty tried to push the 
ball past him. Slagle hit a home run that 
cost us the game. Matty never forgot after 
that. 

“A lot of confidence and a good memory 
are worth more to a pitcher than his arm, in 
a pinch. And a manager must have confi- 
dence-most of all. He must think alone. He 
must make his own decisions. He must do 
it himself. It is bad to call either players or 
coaches or the press in council. You feel 
better about it afterward if you do it your- 
self, right or wrong. 

“Do you know I used to have ambitions 
to be a manager when I was a kid on the old 
Oriole team. I used to suggest plays to Ned 
Hanlon even then. Somebody asked Han- 
lon one day who was captain of the team. 
‘They are all captains,’ he replied, sadly 
shaking his head. Hanlon was not showy, 
but he was a student of the game and of 
human nature, and he was an organizer. 
By that I mean he could reorganize a team 
after it had been broken up by time, trades 
or misfortune. There are one-year mana- 
gers, lots of them, but the men who can 


reorganize a team are rare, Com 
Mack, Hanlon—these are all [ can 
of now. | 
“The players on a team can he} 
manager a lot by keeping other D 
straight. Their advice and appeal ae 
a long way toward keeping a young 
from going wrong or getting in had ir 
things that lead to grave results, 
“T never hesitate to tell a young } 
he will not do. It is the kindest thing 
do for him. I have advised many 4 
baseball. The scouts send you playe, 
fit to play on a high-school team, Ny 
scout in thirty is fit for his business,” 
I asked why he had kept Kelly. 7} 
velopment of Long George is consider 
many good judges to be one of McG 
greatest managerial achievements, 
“Kelly was just an overgrown boy 
he came to me. He had grown too 
That caused his awkwardness, Hig 
had not settled into its true stride Ol 
tion, or grace, or whatever you wish ¢ 
it. But Kelly had a wonderful arm, h) 
a wallop, and he had the spirit in the f; 
failure. You cannot afford to let a y 
fellow like that go, no matter how lou 
crowds yell or how hard they ride you 
“T will tell you one of the gove 
reasons why I kept Greenfield, and a] 
other reasons have been stressed in 
papers but this one. It was because < 
easy and natural pitching motion, the 
in the game today except that of Joh 
“I had hopes of Lindstrom becauy 
was so fast, and then he had good hy 
His bad habit of tying himself up | 
when batting and always hitting to | 
field was cured with a little coaching 
practice. George Burns had that same 
habit when he came with me. A most 
portant thing in developing a rookie 
learn his disposition. I had to be hard) 
Mike Donlin. But with Devlin I hadt 
soft.” 
“If you had it all to do over again w 
you be a ball player?”’ 


On Your Toes! 


The man whose baseball successes | 
brought to him the sobriquet of L 
Napoleon moved uneasily in his chair, 
was getting too dark to see his face. 

“No,” he replied, speaking slowly. 
I had it to do over again I would tum to 
practice of law.” 

There was a great to-do at the | 
Grounds before the opening game of 
1925 season. It was the fiftieth annivers 
of the National League, and the hoistin 
the tenth pennant for the Giants. ' 
parade to the flagstaff had begun when | 
little door at the back of the Giants dug 
clicked, and a short, .thick-set, gray-hai 
man climbed wearily up the four stonest 
and sat down on the bench. a 

“You came just late enough to dodge 
parade,” I accused him. ’ 

“Yes, I’ve had the grippe and 
like marching,” MeGraw admitt 

The east wind picked up the fl 
hoisted aloft, and straightened 
was an enormous pennant; it h 
carry the record of ten cha 
McGraw seemed to take it very 1 
fact. : 

“Any thrill in it still for you?” 
asked. 

“Not much thrill left,’”’ M 
swered. 

The beautiful golden-jub 
fluttered from another staff 
edges flashing in the sun. “A 
McGraw commented. It stood fo 
years of baseball history, in whi 
has had a major part for thirty- 

The flag raisers marched bat 
martial music. McGraw sat imp 
players streamed into the d 
glowing with the ceremony. M 
silent, but of a sudden he barked 
his captain, “Get those boys out @ 
batting practice, quick, Frank!” — 

Last year was a dead dog to 
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|| This is another year. On your toes 


'Let’s win today. 
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Yesterday's rainbow is faded 
and gone. How about yesterday's 


thought? 
Did you work it out—make tt 
all clear, and practical? 
There is only one way to realize 
ambition’s colorful hope. Bring 
that dream of yours down from the 
clouds. Giveit the value of a writ- 
ten record, on which you can think 
and plan. 
Pur it on Paper! 
v V 
Success waits on the man who 
keeps in line with his thinking 
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estate as a temporary thing; yet it was un- 
likely that he would ever be any better off. 
Look in on him a year from now, or twenty 
years from now, and there he would be, 
pretty much as he was tonight, sitting full 
of prospects, under that fan-shaped rack 
of starched and ironed linen, his chair hung 
back on its two legs, his gray-stockinged 
feet thrust into the oven. He was baking 
out his joints. He had worked in the ship- 
yard the first part of the winter, and the 
sword play of the northwest wind driving 
through all those yellow frames had touched 
his gizzard once too often for his own good, 
he had proclaimed. 

“An old flame of yours is back in town. 
Did you know that?” he cried at once, with 
a crafty look at Pearson.’ He didn’t like 
that yellow-haired long drink of water. 
Pearson was a threat to the family sta- 
bility. If he did succeed in marrying the 
girl it was morally certain that the rest of 
the Kents would suffer. 

“An old flame?” the girl echoed coldly. 

“Yes, ma’am. Capt. Michael Cobb. 
Wanted to know if you didn’t still have 
him twined around the trembles of your 
heart.”’ 

She had heard those words then. Jim 
Kent was winking at Bert and shifting his 
feet over in the oven, putting the under one 
on top, and drawing at his pipe with a 
humorous pointing of his nose, which had 
an interesting flexibility at its tip. 

Marjorie, reaching in among columns of 
empty strawberry boxes with stained sides, 
could feel Michael in the air. That terrible 
and desirable man blocked her way at 
every turn. 

“Michael used to like those egenogs of 
yours pretty well, as I remember,” Jim 
commented tormentingly. 

“Father, if you would go to bed in some 
season, you might have less trouble drag- 
ging out in the morning,” the girl said 
angrily. Her coat was still on, and in the 
hot kitchen she still carried a cloud of cold 
atmosphere about with her when she 
moved. Mr. Pearson, not taking off. his 
coat either, had subsided into a chair by 
the sink. 

“No bed for me these days,” Kent said. 
“T’m up to the neck now in this feldspar of 
Michael’s. He’s promised me a job.” 

“Who vouches for this mine—anyone 
but Cobb himself?” Pearson said, with a 
trace of acid in his tones. 

“Plenty of others.” As a matter of fact, 
Kent stated, there had been several bidders 
on the property—out-of-town bidders, that 
is, who were keen to get control; but a little 
group of business men had taken it on 
themselves to say that this was something 
the town itself should have the benefit of, 
and they were underwriting the amount 
that was to be paid to Mr. Cobb. 

“Who did you say these out-of-town bid- 
ders were?” Pearson asked. 

Kent was a trifle cloudy on this point. 
They had come from away. Some said they 
had come from over Haverford way. 

“Anyway, the stuff is here,’ Kent con- 
cluded. “You take it with a mine in Ari- 
zona, like that one the fellow was in here 
selling last year—you have to take that a 
good deal on tick; but here’s a mine right 
here in the town limits that anybody can 
put his hat on and go and see when it suits 
him to. And the stockholders will be all 
picked men and neighbors.” 

Leaning forward, he tapped Pearson on 
the knee. His hair, iron-gray and usually 
smooth-plastered, had a single long wisp 
over the ear which dried out in the heat of 
argument and separated from the skull, 
with the effect of making him look unduly 
disheveled. 

“Tf you want to know what I think,”’ 
Pearson said, with a deadly accent, ‘I 
think these other bidders are a figment of 
the man’s fancy.” 

“That’s your opinion; that’s your opin- 
ion, remember,” Jim Kent cried hoarsely 
and intolerantly. 
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“Father, we’re none of us deaf,’”” Mar- 
jorie said, spinning the egg beater for dear 
life. 

“Cobb’s succeeded in life,’ Kent went 
on. ‘He’s naturally open to the attacks of 
people who haven’t done so well as he has. 
Some might call it sour grapes.” 

He went out of the kitchen in a fury and 
slammed the door. 

“Why did you say what you did?” Mar- 
jorie whispered, stopping the egg beater, 
which had been going a thousand turns a 
minute. ‘You must have known how he 
would take it.” 

“I forgot you would defend Cobb, too,” 
Pearson said sulkily. 

“T—defend him?” 

“Yes; where you were—where it was 
you-tickle-me-and-I’ll-kiss-you between 
you two once.” 

“We won’t refer to that, please, Bert,” 
Marjorie said. 

“T suppose I’m to be dropped like a 
sucked orange, now he’s appeared on the 
scene again.”’ 

Marjorie felt the potencies of Michael 
Cobb at work. The speck no bigger than a 
man’s hand he had appeared on the hori- 
zon; and now here he was, the whole big- 
ness of him, disrupting Michael, tumbling 
her reconstructed world in ruins. He had 
the shape of danger, he might have it in 
him to drag her pride in the dust. Bert was 
working himself up, possibly, to a complete 
break; she mustn’t let him say anything 
else like this or she would force the break 
herself. But this would leave her without 
a man, without a buckler, wide open to 
Michael’s deadly shafts. She would be car- 
ried off her feet; and then—who knew?— 
perhaps another seven years. 

It was therefore a swift move against the 
menace that was Michael when she said, 
coming round the table, “Silly boy, have 
I rubbed him the wrong way? I’ll rub him 
the right way.” 

She brought her unjeweled hand down 
slowly over his face, drawing down his lids, 
flattening his nose. Suddenly she kissed 
him on the mouth, held there, her eyes 
opened into his. She had not done such a 
thing before, ever. She was afraid that he 
would think her brazen, that he might dis- 
cern her motive, and she hastened to say, 
“Does that answer you? I’ll let you put 
twisters on me if you say, Mr. Deputy 
Sheriff, and lead me captive.” 

Mr. Pearson, grown thoughtful, took 
down his eggnog and departed. 

Even so, there was no permanently dodg- 
ing Michael. The very next night she saw 
him standing by chance lighting his pipe, 
in front of the Gracie Sisters’ Millinery 
Store, where she was clerking; waiting, 
with his appalling patience, at the bottom 
of that flight of five blue-painted wooden 
steps which frost had pried several inches 
away from the body of the building. Her 
heart beat hard and high in her throat. 
What would be his first words alone with 
her? 

But her courage wasn’t great enough to 
let her know. She stole out the back way 
and along the wharves. 

Since, however, he was so cleverly hand 
in glove with her own father, that could 
only postpone the inevitable hour. The 
next night she found him in the sitting room 
with her sister Floss’ baby on his knee, He 
had changed, after all, she saw. He 
had grown older; he didn’t have that round 
look to his face that had been there at nine- 
teen. His eyes somehow seemed deeper in 
his head. They had a friendly glow for 
Marjorie, but he went on talking feldspar 
directly. He refused to say that he would 
stay to supper, although he accepted for an- 
other time. 

““A bachelor like me can’t afford to turn 
a cold shoulder to home cooking,”’ he said, 
framed in the doorway. 

“You'd better be looking round,” Mrs. 
Kent said, with a mischievous pursing of 
her mouth. “There must be some young 


woman in a town of this size who could min- 
ister to your wants. The hunting’s good 
anyway.” 

“I saw quite a few tracks in the snow 
this morning,’ he said solemnly, and 
nodded himself out. 

All through supper Marjorie listened to 
talk of feldspar. Kent asked his wife what 
she thought of it. Mrs. Kent said she 
didn’t know that there was any call for her 
to think anything of it, one way or the 
other, inasmuch as he usually did in the 
end pretty much as he saw fit. 

Civic pride, Kent said, would be found to 
lie at the bottom of the matter, and those 
who were filled with civic pride naturally 
found themselves shareholders in an enter- 
prise which was certain to make them rich 
in spite of themselves. Whereas those to 
whom civic pride was but a name were left 
out when the final reckoning came. Their 
names would not be inscribed in that roll of 
great men of whom it might be said, “They 
took a chance.” 

“That would be a good motto to chisel 
on a headstone, according to my way of 
looking at it,’’ Mrs. Kent said. 

She now wanted to know if there was a 
bottom to this vein of rock. 

“You heard what Captain Cobb said,” 
her husband answered. “He says the ex- 
pert says it’s a big property. He says he 
never saw any such Canadian pink develop- 
ing before after just what few blasts there 
were shot off.”’ 

“Yes, I understand he’s blasted out the 
top,” Mrs. Kent said, “but what guaranty 
is that about the bottom?” 

“He knows where the bottom is, all right, 
all right. That’s where experience comes 
shag 

“Well, how does he know?” 

“Tsn’t that a lovely woman’s question? 
How does he know anything? How does he 
know the stars won’t fall out of the sky? 
Say, they put it to him at the meeting, one 
or two doubting Thomases, how he knew, 
and he wouldn’t answer, any more than 
just to ask ’em how he knew he was alive. 
He was some sarcastic. It’s a kind of sixth 
sense, with miners, like hearing or breath- 
ing, people tell me who have looked into the 
subject. He knows, and still he don’t know 
how he knows. It simply comes of his 
familiarity with mining.” 

“Tsn’t that something?” Mrs. Kent ap- 
pealed to the heavens. 

“Well, mamma,” Mr. Kent said, ‘““we 
won’t have any talk about it. I’m not go- 
ing to invest without your full and free con- 
sent, and you can rest assured of that.” 

There was the further circumstance that 
if any money was invested it must be Mar- 
jorie’s. He had none of his own. His 
daughter had a feeling of remorse, on his ac- 
count, for having allowed herself to throw 
herself into Bert Pearson’s arms in a panic. 
This would mean, shortly, that she must 
desert Jim Kent. Bert was going to have 
her announce the engagement as soon as he 
could get the ring which the jeweler had 
sent for; and then she would have to leave 
her father to his own devices. 

“Would you really like to invest in this 
feldspar?”’ she asked him finally. 

“T certainly would,” he said. “A day is 
coming, Marjorie, when I’ll need capital at 
a time mayhke when capital isn’t to be 
shaken out of every bush, and feldspar 
means capital.” 

“T can let you have money then, up to a 
limit of five hundred dollars,” the girl said. 

He took her hand. “ Marj, I want you to 
weigh your words. I want you to look the 
alternatives square in the eye. Because if I 
do go in, I want to be able to go in in such 
shape that I can step up and put that 
money down on the table and step back and 
dust my hands of it, and then for all of us 
to forget we ever had it.” 

“That ought to be easy,’ Mrs. Kent 
simpered. 

“Good! And then if anything comes of 
it, all right; and if nothing comes of it, all | 
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‘as in this moment, when he pretended 
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right. I don’t want to go in with t] 
that if I lose I’m never going to hy. 
last of it.’ | 
Mrs. Kent murmured, “If ] did 
against, and then there was such a t] 
that a pot of money was to be maade 
that stuff, wouldn’t you everlasting] 
it up against me till my dying day? 
The money went in, gape and gy, 
Then eluding Michael became astud 
the girl. She could not get over hep)| 
ment that he should have so total. 
slaved her, abolishing everybody else | 
time, it seemed, and then left his sl; 
perish in this desert. Was she now tt 
the whole burning madness to go th 
with again? | 
When he asked her to go to the i 
with him, she answered stubbornly th 
pictures tired her eyes. She had To) 
terest in dancing, too, she explaine, 
music was so bad. The Kents tried | 
way to get her to be halfway decent { 
man, but she persisted in ignoring hi. 
This, although he was rich and gt 
richer. Every day they heard blast; 
got bulletins from the mine, 
“Some nice feldspar there, alll right, 
expert said personally to Jim Kent. | 
course we haven’t dropped down yet 
the main body of the ore by any mean) 
A good many citizens had got inv 
by this time, and not always those 
could afford a loss. These began to 
some sleep when the boomings at the | 
all at once grew fewer, stopped for a 
then for several days. They were hun 
for want of a certain kind of drill,» 
went round. Next there was a rumor | 
the men had struck for more pay. 
was followed by news that the state | 
stepped in at the eleventh hour and 
manded its fifth share of the ore unde) 
terms of an ancient statute, | 
On a Friday morning, Kent, who was 
up with his rheumatism, asked Marjo) 
she would mind taking round a not 
Captain Cobb and delivering it person: 
since she was going that way anyway. | 
“Kill two birds with one stone,” he | 
from his pillow. | 
If they could, they would deliver | 
over bound hand and foot to Michael, 
could see. She girded round her that sh | 
armor of an engaged woman—secretly 
gaged, at that—and made the journe) 
the feldspar mine. There it was, a gi 
gash in the hill, an unsightly self-inflic 
wound, which might be draining the} 
blood of the community fatally away. #| 
there the little house was, at the botton | 
it, so very coy, with its lacy valentine ea\ 
and the stone doorstep at the front d 
heaved up, tiptilted by frost. 
Stealing up to the open back door, i 
saw Michael himself, sitting staring at t| 
row of Venetian goblets which he had || 
down out of the china closet for some T 
son best known to himself. He got ] 
sensing her shadow there; and she held 
the note to him. ‘From my father.” 
She asked how the mine was coming ( 
He replied that now it was the opinion 
the expert that the vein would have to | 
followed under the house itself. 
“Maybe you know some young sald 
that would like to have this house,” 
chael said. ‘It wouldn’t cost too much 
move it off the stones, you know.” j 
This was such a sudden thrust that 8) 
could think of nothing in reply. Asif 
expecting any, he picked up a knife ar 
played six or seven dropping chiming not) 
on the goblets, striking their rims. It wi 
wedding music. He had been sitting he! 
practicing these satirical strokes perhal, 
for hours. Bert must have told him whé 
the situation was. ._ esos 
“T was thinking that these things pe | 
make an acceptable wedding present, 


His hold over her had never been oe 
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i) She felt a compression in the air 
. or; out of the corner of her eye she 
h: blood spot on the zinc under the 
, till there after seven years; and 
g an intimate conviction that if she 
tear herself away from there she 
¢ > visiting in paradise again. What- 
\chael’s dereliction, nothing could 
. ye hold of this little house on her 
1S. 

¢n two days she heard that he had 
jdown and that not one stone re- 
eupon another. Winter had renewed 
9); two more feet of snow, on the 
id fallen; and she went to work on 
ses. Returning home after dark, 
» Michael waiting for her at the bot- 
oold Hodder’s pasture, just at that 
- here the old fellow had allowed al- 
tzrow up, choke the brook and over- 
h neighbor’s land. 

{;jorie,” said Michael. 

tark oaks back of them creaked and 
yjred in a kind of faint protest at 
yidity. She might as well have been 
eerself for all the good the use of her 
»| done her. It was Michael who was 
jise, eager as one of the little biting 
ssn the northwest wind. She had 
9 in spite of herself, but she began to 
s rward again, not trusting herself to 
re 
4 suddenly, with implike zest, as if 
ai boy again, Michael made a plunge, 
shout touching her at all, stepped on 
sywshoes, close to her trapped and 
jaeels, and stopped her in her tracks. 
tnge excitement filled her. She 
sid, curved, bowed forward like a 
aisapling in the wind. 
(thank you to step off my snow- 
s she said, trembling from head to 


Yi’'d leave me too far behind,” Mi- 
Jaid, laughing. 

[ >ver want to see you again as long as 
e’ she cried bitterly. And directly on 
hls of that she added, “‘ Why did you 
tv your house?’’ She could have bit- 
o her tongue for that. 

[Dg in the manger,” Michael breathed 
=) her ear, without lifting his weight 
y1e snowshoes. ‘‘I was thinking that 
cildn’t sit there across the table from 
,, that house, no other man should.” 
Yu had your chance.” 

Threw it away. God knows, I don’t 
ethat. Marj,amanisafool. He goes 
iz into odd corners, risking his neck 
saething that was always standing in 
pin sunshine. He’s looking for some- 
iew. Something old and something 
2? You can’t combine’em. I let you 
, 1t you were partial to me once. Here, 
s.ke something on the spin of a coin, 
. have the reputation of a gambler 
2, I'll give you ten thousand dollars for 
is I guess that’s in character. Ten 
u.znd—one kiss, as long or as short as 
i{y, you to give it—you.”’ 

‘\yu’d give a lot for a little,’”’ she flung 
iii in a low fierce voice. 

‘little? Who says it’s little?”’ 

yu thought so once,’ flashed from her 
biered lips. Her breast rose and rose 
hhe inflation of self-pity. 

‘hever did. No, I never did.’ 

'] tonic thought occurred to her that 
3 kewise was a trap. He was assuming 
tf she took the fire from his lips, he 
uw have her after all; he would get her, 
1) the money itself back, into the bar- 
n| He would gamble even on the power 
ilove. 

“\it was a cool million, it wouldn’t in- 
es me,’ she said coldly. ‘Now 
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SI felt his weight leave the snowshoes. 
riyes blurred, she was away like a shot 
Ohe deep snow of the meadow. 

I's feldspar venture had come, practi- 
I\to nothing. It was time now for those 
0: courage had been bad to come for- 
rand say that their judgment had been 
0 If the expert’s credentials had been 
kd into a little at the start, possibly the 
toorise would not have been begun, 
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these people said. It never had been any- 
thing better than a hand-picked proposi- 
tion. 

One of its leading critics now reminded 
them that at their first meeting he had told 
them that if it was the finest proposition of 
its kind possible, and that if they had, so to 
speak, everything, still they had nothing, 
because the supply was already greater 
than the demand. And when the call for 
an assessment came, and the incorporators 
had for the first time laid before them in its 
starkness that double-visaged opportunity 
to throw good money after bad, then the 
storm broke on Michael’s head. 

Word went through all those little houses 
that the feldspar mine had been a hoax from 
start to finish. Everything, too, that had 
been said about Captain Cobb’s wealth was 
wrong. He came here a bankrupt, practi- 
cally, and they had proceeded to shovel 
gold into his hands. He had nothing in the 
world but what they had given him. They 
had built him up to giant proportions, but 
now they tore him limb from limb and left 
him in the shape of nothing. 

“You saw further into that man than the 
rest of us,” old Mrs. Spillet said shakily 
across the counter of the Gracie Sisters’ 
store. ‘‘I heard about him trying to make 
up to you again, and you turning him the 
cold shoulder. I thought you were cutting 
off your own nose, but I guess you had 
found him out sooner than the rest of us.” 

“‘T’m sure I had found out nothing that 
wasn’t to his credit,”” Marjorie said hotly. 

“Lucky if he isn’t ridden out of town on 
a rail, I say,” the old woman grumbled. 

“See to it that they send enough men 
then,” Marjorie said in a pale fury. 

“‘There’ll be men enough sent to fetch 
him if all I hear is true,’ Mrs. Spillet re- 
torted. 

The town was busy, in all its length and 
breadth, constructing its case against that 
perilous man, who must be laughing up his 
sleeve at all of them. 

In Waldron’s grocery that night, Mar- 
jorie heard the argument, headless and 
tailless, going on through the glass parti- 
tions of the meat shop. 

‘“What I can’t understand,” Mr. Tilman 
Potter was saying—he leaned on the meat 
block, the heel of his left foot superimposed 
on the toe of his right—‘“‘ what I don’t for 
the life of me see is how they come to make 
such a mistake as pay this lump sum down 
to Cobb sight unseen, as I understand tt, 
before they so much as shot off one blast or 
did anything outside of pick up a crumb or 
two of handsome rock there.” 

A voice floated out of the refrigerator. 
“‘Why, these out-of-town parties, they tell 
me, had offered cash on the nail to hurry up 
the transaction in their favor, and so natu- 
rally the natives had to follow suit.” 

“Out-of-town bidders!’’ Mr. Potter 
said with biting sarcasm. ‘‘ Will someone 
kindly name ’em over? Just who were 
these defenders of the faith, to begin with? 
Did anybody here ever lay eyes on 7em, or 
do more than listen to fancy accounts of 
their activities? I tell youl got pretty good 
authority for saying that those out-of-town 
bidders were manufactured for home con- 
sumption out of whole cloth—this expert is 
nothing but a tool of Cobb’s. I guess,’”’ Mr. 
Potter wound up, ‘‘there’ll be weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth for a spell 
now around more than one fireside.” 

This was Bert Pearson’s work, Marjorie 
saw clear enough. The deputy sheriff was 
going here and there, dropping out his ugly 
hints like Cadmus’ teeth, as if expecting 
them to spring up armed men, to hew down 
that colossus straddling his path. It was 
true, then, that Bert had partly read her 
heart; enough to find those deadly traces, 
images of Michael, mingled with the very 
elements of her blood. Could he beso weak 
as to resign himself to take the mere shape 
and shadow of her, since the spirit was still 
roving? A flash of contempt for this man 
whom she was to marry in the spring struck 
through her. No, she couldn’t do it. All 
Michael’s torments heaped together 
mountain-high couldn’t do her so much 
harm as that, 
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When she opened the door into the Kent 
kitchen she was thinking how easiest to 
bring about a break with Pearson. At once 
she was conscious of the pall of a family 
conclave. Her mother and father were 
there, Floss’ husband Sylvester was home, 
and her Uncle Ligan was sitting in a far 
corner of the dining room in a darkling 
mood. 

‘“‘What’s happened now?”’ Marjorie said, 
standing in the door. H 

“‘Ligan’s in this thing, it happens,” her 
father said. 

“Uncle Ligan? Why, I thought he dis- 
approved!” 

““Well, so he did, but there was a kind of 
set towards it. I suppose it’s my fault as 
much as anybody’s. I put it in a pretty 
favorable light. Anyway, Ligan took the 
insurance money your aunt had stored 
away and bought his way in. Naturally 
now he takes it a good deal to heart.”’ 

In fact Ligan’s iron profile, on exhibition 
there, plainly showed his misery and his 
predicament. He had had a lot of trouble, 
first and last. At the beginning of the win- 
ter, a state inspector had visited his livery 
stable and shot all the horses in their stalls 
for not being in condition—all but Cashier 
and one other. Ligan had bared his breast 
dramatically and asked the man to make a 
thorough job of it, and the man hadn’t done 
its 

“Looks like Custer’s last stand,” Kent 
muttered, staring out of the window. Since 
nobody said anything, he went on: “Ligan 
ain’t alone, if that’s any consolation. The 
whole town’s knocked down like a regiment 
of wooden soldiers. It’s—it looks to some 
of us, Mari, as if it might be just as well if 
you were to make yourself agreeable next 
time Captain Cobb drops in. I happen to 
know from some things he let drop lately 
that your hold on him is just as great as 
ever it was.” 

““So,’’ Marjorie cried, “I’m to get down 
on my knees to him, am I—and beg him 
to give me back my marbles?” 

““Wouldn’t it be just as easy, and a 
hanged sight more profitable, to bring the 
man to his knees?’”’ Kent inquired of her. 
“What makes you so all-fired odd?”’ 

‘Suppose I said I was engaged to Bert 
Pearson?’’ Even Ligan swung his head at 
her. 

“‘Pearson!’? Kent cried. “Lot of good 
that’ll do you. Why, Pearson’s the deepest 
in of the lot of us!” 

“The deepest in?”’ 

“Ask him. He told me this noon he put 
in everything he had. He won’t be able to 
marry you in a thousand years now. You 
know well enough a man of his stamp 
wouldn’t marry you on nothing; and as 
far as that goes, you wouldn’t want him 
to. Well, here he is now,” Kent 
whispered, hearing the man’s step in the 
entry. ‘Take him into the parlor and 
cross-question him a little. There’s a fire 
built in there.” 

One glance at Pearson in the privacy of 
the Kent parlor was enough to confirm the 
truth of what her father had been telling 
her. 

‘“Tt’s true then,’ she said. He nodded 
wretchedly. ‘“‘How came you to?”’ 

“‘T joined the procession, where you were 
go sure of that man’s luck.’ It was the case 
of a man prudent on small occasions only 
to be gorgeously imprudent in the end. 
“T put in two thousand,” he whispered, as 
if his tongue’s hinges were only hanging 
by a hair. 

“Two thousand!’’ 

‘“‘Two thousand—yes. Everything I had. 
I’m ruined,” he muttered. ‘‘That’s ten 
years’ savings. I think now the whole thing 
was a get-up to cripple me,” he cried, seiz- 
ing her arms and staring at her. This was 
going beyond anything he had said yet. 

“To cripple you?”’ 

‘‘Where he must have known what our 
relations were, and he coming home and 
seeing what he had let slip out of his hands.” 

“Bert, you’re talking wild.” 

“Am 1? Maybe my guess is as good as 
yours. Another thing; it’s said now he 

(Continued on Page 187) 
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Where Does That 
Extra Thousand Go? 


Why does a man pay two thousand 
for acar, when he can get one that will 
“take him places” for half that amount? 
He spends that extra thousand for 
additional comfort, greater efficiency, 
better appearance, longer life. Perhaps 
he is also indulging a little pardonable 
pride in owning a car of recognized 
superiority. 


In selecting your office chairs, the same 
reasoning applies. And then some. A 
well-equipped office promotes respect 
and self-respect. Jt is a valuable 
business asset. 


Sikes Office Easy Chairs, by increas- 
ing the comfort of yourself and staff, 
add to the efficiency of your office. 
About Sikes Office Easy Chairs there 
is a quiet dignity and elegance which 
cannot be counterfeited by mere sur- 
face appearance, but bespeak “‘worth” 
in wood, workmanship and finish alike. 


Yet one of the inexpensive Sikes models costs 
you little if any more than the cheapest chair 
you can buy. Perhaps the wood and work- 
manship that go into the making of a Sikes 
cost usa little more than most chair manufac- 
turers care to spend, but the big thing behind 
Sikes superiority is our sixty years of speciali- 
zation on chairs. There is a Sikes dealer near 
you. Write us for his name. 


eS 


In a Sikes Office 
Easy Chair, 
stretchers are 
chuck doweled, 
glued and brad- 
ded. This is only 
one of many 
Sikes super- 
strength construc- 
tion features. 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DH TL ADELPHIA 


| FOR GO YEARS 
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One easy turn of the Lorain Red Wheel 
gives you a choice of any measured and 
controlled oven heat for any kind of oven 
cooking or baking. 


Unless the Regulator has a RED 
WHEEL it is NOTa LORAIN 


THE SATU 


1. Prepare fruit in 


a LORAIN 


WHEEL  IiGH SPEED O1L BURNER 


usual manner. 


AS RANGES equipped with the Lorain Oven 

Heat Regulator (known everywhere by its 

famous Red Wheel) have renewed women’s 
interest in home-canning. 


This modern process, known as the Lorain Oven 
Canning Method, insures unfailing results. 


The fruits are canned right in the jars. There is 
no standing, stirring, watching over a hot stove, 
no lifting of heavy, hot utensils. Measured oven. 
temperatures, automatically maintained by the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, take the place of the 
uncertain “open-kettle” method and the bother 
some “‘water-bath cold-pack” method. 


The Lorain Oven Canning Chart (See the coupon 
below) issued by the Research Kitchens of Ameri- 
can Stove Company, gives definite instructions for 
each step of this simple, satisfactory method. Best 
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‘Ked Wheel Gas ‘Kanges Make Home-canning Eas 


3. Place jars in oven. Set Red 
Wheel at temperature given in 
Lorain Oven Canning Chart. + 
(See Coupon.) 


uicker, 


4. Remove jars from oven, 
seal and invert jars. 


2, Pack in sterilized jars. 
Fill with boiling sirup. 


of all, Lorain-canned products have all the flavor 
and goodness of the freshly-picked summer fruits. 


Before the canning season opens, select your new 
Gas Range in the size and style that meets your 
needs—but be sure it has a Lorain Red Wheel. 


The Lorain (Red Wheel) Oven Heat Regulator 
is built entirely (and guaranteed unconditionally) 
by American Stove Company, and attached only to 
new Gas Ranges manufactured by them. It is the 
Original Oven Heat Regulator, used in more than 
seventeen hundred schools and colleges to teach 
cooking. | 


Genuine Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges are sold and 
demonstrated by Gas Companies and good 
Dealers everywhere. Accept no imitation. Insist 


upon the Lorain Red Wheel. 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


DIRECT ACTION 
RELIABLE 


LA) 


HEN Gas is not avail- 

able, oil isthe most satis- 

factory cooking-fuel provided 

Fy you use anoil stove equipped 
7 withLorainHighSpeedBurn- 
ers, which apply a clean, 
odorless,intenseheat directly 
against the cooking-utensil. 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves for use where gas is not 
available, but the Lorain Regulator cannot be used on these 


These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 
NEW PROCESS 
CLARK JEWEL 


y\ 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR | ™ 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
O Please send free copy of Lorain Oven 
Canning Chart. 


QUICK MEAL 
DANGLER 


Lorain Time and Temperature Recipes. 


and address plainly. 


Name_ 


= 
— 
= 
== 
= Street. 


Enclosed find 50cin_____for copyof — 
128 page Illustrated Cook Book containing || 


5. Canning’s done}. 
icker, Better, 


Easier than you 
haveeverdoneit, 


Note: Check which you wish and Print name i 
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+ cent in the world outside of this 
im that’s been paid him for his 


’ 


le independently rich,” Marjorie 


;2? I understand he took the poor- 
>: oath the last place he was hung 
Joney slips through his fingers like 
here he’s a gambler,” 
_umbler? He has plenty of company 
Yhe girl said. 
t| behooves you to say it,” Pearson 
, s lips quivering. “I believe on my 
tough,” he dashed on, struck by her 
“as by a blow in the face, ““you— 
ialf in love with him still.” 
jit, how can you come here and say 
tings to me?” she cried. She was 
jy possessed by devils to defend 
| against the accusations of others. 
sped sweat from his chin and upper 
nstared at her hard. 
ily meant—you have power enough 
jn still,” he muttered. ‘‘You could 
, mround your little finger, whatever 
jivate sentiments. Well, look here— 
“in group of the incorporators have 
juwned that he’s going out of town 
“he money on the boat tomorrow 
nig; and there’s a warrant going to be 
ut for his arrest on the ground that 
g; this money under false pretenses— 
e can lay hold of just one more wit- 
_ ‘he ease is practically made up.” 
Bt—no.” 
[iy yes. I'll have to be on hand there 
oilly at the boat landing with the 
patiw 
Yu mustn’t do that,” the girl said, on 
q.ck breath. 
[ you think I want to do it? I tell 
tpy force my hand. That’s my office.” 
elrew twisters half out of his coat 
« with a hand that trembled. 
Sppose you,” he whispered, ‘‘without 
n him what was in the wind exactly, 
dometime between now and boat time 
gow morning get him to disgorge.” 
Isgorge?’”’ 
f’s got the money. He hasn’t spent 
smore than a fractional part of it. 
it known for a fact. And you—you 
‘ie one‘person in the world who 
h I don’t say go tonight. But 
sopping at Jake Fisher’s since he tore 
fuse down, and he’ll come round the 
df the cove about 5:30 in the morn- 


4 


- 


‘ire was good reason for Bert’s deadly 
,he knew. Michael Cobb was not the 
njo endure tamely the serving of such 
virant, whether he was innocent or 
ltof the charge. His father before him, 
ws common knowledge, had thrown 
hi process server bodily into the har- 
‘ad the warrant after him. 

3(t, with mumbled apologies, was let- 
zimself out at the front door. There 
other matters that required his atten- 
1 Marjorie shut the door against him, 
l.aned there, her head fallen forward. 
2 ent listlessly into the dining room. 
had gone. Her father was shaking 
v the kitchen fire for the night; Floss 
ljylvester were having high words in 
i bedroom, formerly the back parlor, 
e: they had courted—so small was the 
> »mpass of their lives. 

Vs. Kent, lifting a letter out of her lap, 
dlismally, “‘It never rains but it pours. 
i Aunt Mattie’s coming to us for the 
nir at your father’s invitation. The air 
thse hills is too harsh for her.” 

i she sleep?” Marjorie asked in- 
tly. 

“he'll have to sleep with you. Where 
@; there she could sleep?” 

Vnere else, indeed, unless under the 
ul or underground? Marjorie stood in 
1 silence. Aunt Mattie was a blood 
lave, and as such, freely received within 
earricade. Nevertheless, a wave of re- 
tice, house-high, passed through the 
ll) body at the notion of sharing her 
0}, her bed, even her clothes quite likely, 
t| that rigid, disagreeable and ailing 
lan, 
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Upstairs, however, her mind reverted to 
Michael, and to Bert Pearson’s possible 


fate. She remembered that night when six | 


men, waylaying Michael, had come off 


second best in an encounter with him; and | 


one of the six had limped from that day 
forth. That terrible Michael, his fingers 
dripping blood, his breath whistling out of 
his throat, kept wheeling across her eye- 
balls in the dark. If anybody laid a hand 
on him, to detain him even, let alone to 
shackle him, every fiber of his body would 
retort with violence. 

Toward morning, but while the stars 
were still shining, she got up, dressed, 
slipped down the attic stairs. They snapped 
horribly with frost under her weight, but 
the house continued silent. Ghosts of horse 
and fish and doughnut fat lingered there in 
the back entry. She felt for and found her 
father’s dogskin coat hanging from its peg, 
and slipped it on. How like flight from the 
familiar scene this was; such flight ex- 
actly as she had once dreamed of taking— 
in the dark Michael’s arms. 

The road at the cove’s head was at this 
hour a blue canyon full of pinching frost. 
Shovel work by town shovelers had had to 
supplement the plow here because of the 
northwest wind’s drifting snow. It was 
from that quarter that a dawn wind was 
now scurrying. 

Hearing the faint noise of sleigh bells 


coming from the town side, she shrank into | 
one of the recesses of the drift. In a minute | 


more, she saw her Uncle Ligan shaking on 
the cast-iron jigger seat like a cast-iron man 
pegged into one of those perforations in the 
cold iron. He kept his jaw slanted for the 


‘horses’ heads, which moved up and down | 


as if equipped with leaden counterweights. 
Neighbor Spillet huddled close against 
Ligan, standing back to back with him in 
the body of the jigger, sparks flying out of 
the bowl of his pipe and catching and dying 
in his ragged beard. Flounder and Founder, 
somebody had dubbed them. They were 
going pathetically to work in Fisher’s wood- 
lot, and Marjorie’s heart bled for them. 


Then, before the sound of their runners | 


had died away, she saw the horse Cashier 
bobbing in the road, coming from the other 


direction, with Michael holding the reins. | 


The blood in her veins was ice. Did he then 
have it in him to steal out of town with all 
that money in his pocket? 


were not going very fast; the bells were 
only faintly agitated on the under sides of 
the fills; and at a sound from Marjorie’s 


throat that funny animal stopped abruptly | 
in the road like a conspirator who had only | 


been waiting for a signal. 


There Cashier was, his haunch down on | 


one side, his flank heaving, his enormous 
hoofs planted in the horse track, his knotted 
tail laid against the cracked swan’s neck 
dashboard of the sleigh. His glistening 
whiskers had little globules threaded on 
them, and his noble head was long as a 
sugar barrel. The breath poured from his 
expanded nostrils and the shadow of his 
breath smoked on the white ground. 


She steeled | 
herself against him. Cashier’s shaggy legs | 


If she took such note of Cashier, it was | 


because she could not bring herself to look 
at Michael. 
sleigh. 

“What are you doing here?”’ he cried. 

“Waiting.” 

Waiting! Waiting seven years; waiting 
for the shadow or substance of him to come 
round this very quirk in the road and take 
her in his arms again. Waiting for that, 
and now one of the women in her wouldn’t 
have it. 

“Waiting—for me?” 

“For you. Who else? Who else could I 
sell my kisses to for ten thousand dollars 
each?”’ she flung at him. That was the last 
thing she had meant to say. Immediately 
she felt her blood burn with shame; she 
couldn’t look at him. 

“What if I couldn’t any longer buy, 
where things have taken a turn for the 
worse?” she heard him saying, only two or 
three inches away from her ear. “Kisses 
come high.” 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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many 


vacations 
in one! 


| California has 
four National 

Parks full of 

scenes like this, 


EASHORE and mountains—city and country —golf and 
motoring —fishing and dancing —your California vacation 
may include all of these—and all in one day! 


Redwoods—oldest 
living things! 


Mission Dolores 
San Franctsco . 
(founded 1770) 


Snow-crowned 
Mt, Shasta 


Pacific Empire Tour 


You can include the Pacific 
Coast from Canada to Mexico 
in your California Summer 
Tour at a round-trip railroad 
fare from Chicago of only 
$108.30, enabling you to visit 
the cities and scenic attract- 
ionsof the Pacific Northwest. 


Cool San Francisco— 
whence you start forevery- 
where—will delight you 
beyond words. Sparkling, 
~ invigorating, beautiful! 
With its great landlocked 
harbor and blue ocean, its 
majestic Golden Gate— 
gateway to Hawaii and the Orient. Its hotels 
and restaurants are world-famous, its very 
streets distinctive. You may choose among 
twenty golf courses (two municipal), or fill 
your days with picturesque motor trips, or 
explore Chinatown, the 
waterfront, Golden Gate 
(\ Park—a dozen fascinating 
PS “iH terestsy 


It’s Easy to Travel 


ett! 


<~ In California railways and 

highways takeyoueverywhere 
—even into the very heart of the high Sierra, whose 
snow-clad peaks stand guard over countless moun- 
tain camps—on lakes of azure blue or by rushing 
mountain rivers. Four great National Parks—Yo- 
semite, open all year, with its 1000 square miles of 
scenery; Lassen Volcanic, with hot springs and fish- 
ing; Sequoia and General Grant, with thousands of 
giant Redwoods—present their varied appeals. Red- 
wood forests, centuries old, 
stretch for hours along the 
great Redwood highway that 
reaches northward from San 
Francisco to Oregon. And the 
old Spanish Missions, starting 
with Mission Dolores in San 
Francisco, still delight the 
traveler along the Mission 
Highway leading south. There 
are dozens of clean, uncrowded ocean beaches, with 
cool days and nights, each a delightful summerland 
where you will wish to linger. 

Give yourself “many vacations in one” this year 
in California! You will enjoy every hour. Califor- 
nians Inc., a non-profit organization, will gladly help 
you plan your trip. Rerhember— 


San Francisco is America’s Coolest Summer City 


Where summer comes early and stays late 
Average Summer Temperature 58° 


Summer Fares $ 9 0.30 Round Trip from Chicago 
Equally low rates from all points by rail or water. 
Write today for illustrated folder, ‘‘California Wonder Tours,”’ 
and booklet, “California Where Life is Better.’’ A postcard or 

this coupon will bring them at no cost. 
CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Headquarters: San Francisco, California 


Headquarters 
: SAN FRANCISCO 

140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 508 
Please send me your California Booklets. 


Because “Th | 
is no Fade to 
MIDDISHAD | 
the Presidenj| 
the National 
League has | 
selected the 

makers of | 
MIDDISHAD 
Blue Serge S); 
to clothe the | 
League umpi | 
this season, | 
This is “Bill’ | 
Klem in actic 


IGHTY thousand eyes riv- 
eted on a man clad in 
blue. Out on the “dia- 

mond”’ in the blazing sun, 
he signals ‘‘Safe!”’ 

“Safe”’— because unfading ! What a grueling 
test for a blue serge suit—the pitiless sun 
blazing down day after day—month after 
month—during the long baseball season. : 
That’s putting a MIDDISHADE Blue Serge 
Suit through the “‘third degree’’! 


So there is profound importance in the news 
that the President of the National League 
has selected the makers of MIDDISHADE 
Blue Serge Suits to clothe all the League 
umpires this season. 


MIDDISHADE Blue Serge Suits come in 31 
models—wonderfully styled—for you—and 
every man—of every build. 


‘ “Play safe’? with a MIDDISHADE Blue 
Serge Suit. MIDDISHADE is not merely a 
color or fabric—it is a suit. None genuine 
without the name ‘“‘MIDDISHADE”’. 


} 


THE MIDDISHADE Co., Inc. - PHILADELPHIA 


\ “Sergical Specialists . operating on Blue Serge Suits only”’ 


| ladeproof 


MIDDISHADE 


|GraNostan 
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y he possibly think her serious? But 
a got the bit in her teeth and she 
rt prevent herself from saying, “ You 
+o have the price of one in your 
etlow.”” 

jthat—the feldspar money? Sure 
g} It isn’t in my pocket, but I can 
yee to get it for you.” He chuckled. 
iiwhy not? That’s the logical solu- 


{ hael—please.”’ 

)’t squirm. You’ve sold something, 
gvoman. Never you fear about the 
e'thal. Sold, to Michael Cobb, one 


h: could she have. been thinking of? 
4; come to forewarn, to beg him on 
nis if necessary Sold, to Michael 
jt the price of everything he had, 
h accepted—that gambler. To her 
e eyes the rapid winking of the red 
. the harbor’s mouth was like her 
s}dbare. It flashed, flashed, flashed— 
» flashing. Her heart, too, seemed to 
sth it. It was sunrise, and on the 
nshe had put her lips to Michael’s. 
much as anything like the small 
smpulse to stick his tongue out at 
yiteel. The pleasurable danger was 
the taunt; and likewise, in the in- 
cling, the punishment. 
idael had let her slip a little in his 


ow,” he muttered, staring. She 
der shamed head in surprise. Every- 
gvas in sight now, the three dark 
llids, the twisted salt river, the sea 
aark silver band rimmed with scarlet. 
s¢niddle of the road was Roddy Cane’s 
yuig Shape—the rural carrier. 
[ave him all those checks to mail, 
mI wouldn’t be going past the post 
ehis morning,’ Michael said. 
Yu—you gave him checks?” 
Viy not? Did you think I would take 
sjoney out of town? Marj, it would be 
tcing candy from children.” 
eiadn’t taken it. Instantly the man 
jilt up for her again, the very man, 
sjendid shadow. Her faith came back 
eand all her fierce arguments were on 
ge, swinging as ships’ heads swing 
nhe tide turns. 
\chael, if you let the money go back 
hn now, they’ll say you’ve just dis- 
x it. Don’t you understand? That’s 
vt’ve been waiting here for, to tell you 
t ert Pearson’s waiting to arrest you 
; the boat landing.”’ 
The though? Well, Marj, don’t that 
ie you to take it? They can’t say 
s isgorged it, can they, if I give it to 
(24nd still they couldn’t say that I had 
eed, either, where you and I only see 
h ther every seven years.” 
‘tre was everything on a hair trigger. 
2 oney was there. She could reach out 
Ind and take it—ten thousand dollars 
t or shaping her lips into one word. 
» yuld buy herself out of her cowardly 
itict with Bert Pearson; she could 
rhe threat of the terrible Aunt Mattie. 
ws another world, but in that world 
tiwould be no place for Michael. He 
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certainly wouldn’t follow the money into 
her possession. How could he? That would 
defeat his very object. 

But if she refused it, wouldn’t he just as 
inevitably be gone again, that foot-loose 
man, in a cloud of snow, in a gust of the 
northwest wind? What had he intimated, 
this time home, that he hadn’t before? How 
was there any fathoming such a man, with 
his touch-and-go qualities? 

She said coldly, ‘‘ Don’t stop the man on 
my account.” 

In an interval between two gusts of wind, 
Roddy went crouching past without look- 
ing at them. There was dead silence. 

Then—‘‘ You might have had it,’’ Mi- 
chael said, ‘‘as well as not.” 

“The gulls are flying high,’’ Marjorie 
said; “it looks like a storm.” 

There they stood, measured one against 
the other, and both looking at the water. 

“You’d better get back into the sleigh. 
You’ve no more than time to catch the 
boat,” the girl said. 

The man seemed rooted to the spot. “I 
was thinking,” he said, but no longer with 
his air of conquest—“‘it came over me that 
in case at any time Pearson shouldn’t make 
as strong an appeal as formerly I was 


wondering if in that case you wouldn’t—if | 


it would be all right if we were to try to 
keep in touch a little.” 

The girl repeated those words “keep in 
touch” and laughed suddenly. Her laugh- 
ter was a kind of fierce outbreak. She took 
a step or two in under the spruces, stooping 
between two branches in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of the boat landing. 

“T think the boat has come across the 
harbor already,” she said. 

“The boat? The boat be hanged! Marj, 
I haven’t a cent, and some people in my 
shoes would call themselves ruined men; 
but all I ever needed to make money was 
a scoop to scoop it in. What if I was to get 
down on my knees to ask forgiveness for 
my sins? What if I was to swear on a stack 
of Bibles that this time I’d stay put? I will 
stay put—I would. Marj, I owe no man 
anything. As a matter of fact—about 
Pearson—how are you fixed?” 

“<T owe no man anything but love,” Mar- 
jorie whispered. “And no man love—but 
this’ man.” 

The snow dropped down her neck like 
fire. 

“Marj, maybe it’s a bad exchange. It’s 
everything or nothing with me. Nothing 
but blue chips has always been my prin- 
ciple. I might make a slip or two still.” 

“Just the same, Nothing but blue chips 
will go on being the family motto,” she 
whispered. ‘‘It works.” 

With that funny impetuosity of his, he 
began to insist that the one and only thing 
to do was to get married before breakfast. 
They laughed aloud, Marjorie with that 
weak feeling of a woman visiting in para- 
dise. 

““Whatever our shortcomings,” she re- 
minded him, “‘we certainly are the only two 
people in the world with a sense of humor.” 

Melted snow had combined with a shaft 
of sunlight to make a rainbow on her 
lashes, and she felt the touch of his cold 
lips destroying it. 


’ 


The Grand Canyon, Arizona 
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for Traffic Accidents 
at School Playgrounds? 


Parents should promote safety by con- 
sulting school officials and urging that 
Cyclone Fence enclosures be provided 
to safeguard the children they loan to 
the school. Both parents and school 
authorities share the responsibility of 
making education SAFE. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices for complete 
information on Cyclone Fence for schools. 


CYVIiEE OW EH KEN C E“@OM PA N'Y 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. Fort Wofth, Texas 

Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, 

Calif. Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
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“Galv-After” Chain Link 


Cyclone ‘‘Galv- 
After’ Chain 
Link Fence, fab- 
ric and frame- 
work made of 
Copper - Bearing 
Steel. Cyclone 
prices are lower 
today than ever 
before. 


Wealso manufac- 
ture Wrought Iron 
Fence for Schools. 
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The Mark of 
Quality Fence 
and Service 
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No, he hasn’t pulled it out. It just crept out, little 


by little, as men’s shirts do all the time, especially 
when they exercise. 


You have been annoyed this way, although probably 
your shirt hasn’t bulged so badly. Perhaps you have 
the habit of hitching up your trousers and tucking 
in your shirt. But that’s only a makeshift. It never 
really overcomes the trouble. 


SNUGTEX is the remedy. It is the new trousers curtain 
(the strip of fabric that goes around the top of the 
trousers, inside). It grips and clings, comfortably. It 
keeps shirts smooth and trousers snug —as they 
should be. It makes you feel better and look better. 


SNUGTEX insures neatness and comfort forall men in all 
walks of life. Ask for itin your next suit, and have your 
tailor or clothier put it in the clothes you are wearing. 
If he doesn’t have SNUGTEX, send us his 
name and address, and we will see that 
you are supplied. Made by EveRLastik, 
Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York. 


PENOL 


Keeps eS Smooth \\ ‘ 
and Trousers Snug- A. 


PATENT 
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“General,’’ said the old man, “‘this big 
villain here has taken my money and given 
nothing in return. He is nothing short a 
thief.” 

“Ts that so? Tell me about it.” 

The old man started to do so, sir, but the 
other fellow wanted to tell his side of the 
story first, and they both began to jabber 
and yell and call names until nobody could 
hear a word. 

“Silence, you!” roared the general. “One 
at a time. And listen to me, rascal—an- 
other sound out of you and I’ll order a 
firing squad.” 

You can bet he shut up then, and Tio 
went ahead with his complaint. It ap- 
peared that he owned a farm at the upper 
end of the valley, but no rain had fallen 
for ten months. Pity that poor old man, 
sir, for his miserable cattle and sheep had 
nothing to eat and wandered around like 
ghosts, looking for a mouthful of grass. 
Yet nobody would let him have any. He 
tried to put his animals on the widow’s 
land, but she had not enough grass for her 
own herds, so the superintendent drove him 
off with threats. 

In this emergency he employed a fellow 
in the town who represented himself as a 
rain maker. Yes, with the aid of a magic 
willow wand he claimed he could bring 
rainfall, so Tio paid him fifty pesos to fetch 
a shower on his acres. That scoundrel tied 
a bandage over his eyes and walked around 
the boundary of the farm, holding the wand 
out in front of him and muttering gibberish 
to himself. 
| “Everything is all right now,” Tio as- 
sured his wife that night. “Within three 
| days we will have plenty of rain and the 
| stock will be saved.” 

But no rain fell. Tio waited a week. He 
| Waited a month, sir, and then he went to 
| look for that loafer and demanded his 
| money back. The rain maker, he seemed 
very surprised at this request and laughed 
a little. So they had a fight and Tio re- 
ceived a beating. He complained to the 
jefe politico, but the rain maker was a cousin 
of the jefe politico’s wife. Was it not sad, 
sir? : 

“And then I heard of Your Excelleney’s 
coming, and knowing how you protect the 
poor and downtrodden, I determined to 
bring my case to you,” cried the old man. 
“And you did quite right, too, Tio. 
Well, what have you got to say for yourself, 
you son of a gun?” 

The rain maker was frightened, but he 
had plenty to say. 

First, he denied he had ever promised to 
bring rain, which is an act of God, as the 
general well knew. Next, he denied Tio 
had ever paid him a centavo—he had only 
promised to pay him. 
“Oh, what a big lie, general!’? screamed 
the old man. “I’ve got witnesses, I can 
prove it. They saw me give him the money, 
Excellency.” 

And sure enough he had witnesses. Well, 
they started in to argue, and in the middle 
of it this Shearer sneaked up close to me 
and inquired, “What is it all about? Tell 


the help of a soldier who could io 
he held a conference with that villain 

“What did I tell you, Don Diario? 
ought to use your head. The lawye 

sure to aid the rain maker because hy 
a tight fix and will pay more.” | 
What do you know about that! _ 
Well, pretty soon they came toanwy 
standing and this Shearer stepped for 
and cleared his throat. He appeared. 
happy and confident. | 
“TI have been retained by the defen 
to act for him, general,” he annour 
“and if the colonel will be good enoug 
interpret, I shall have the honor of 
mitting our side of the case,” | 
There was a funny smile on Pane 
face, but he replied, “All right. S$ 
What lie have you made up?” | 
But it was not a lie which he had | 
up. No; it was more than half the ti 
and very ingenious indeed. This She 
said his client wished to retraet his prey 
statement, made in the heat of the 
ment—he had received fifty pesos from 
plaintiff. But what was the nature of 
service to be performed for this remun) 
tion? That was the question, Well, 
would inform the court and then t 
could hear what the plaintiff had to 
about it. Was it not a fact—answer ye 
no, he bellowed—was it not a fact that 
defendant’s exact words had been ¢ 
plaintiff’s fields would grow green ag; 
with much grass? | 

“Why—yes, yes, of course,” Tio 
mitted eagerly. “That’s just what ] 
been telling the general.” 

You should have seen that lawyer's 
of triumph, sir. He glanced all around k 
and remarked, “‘ You have heard the pla 
tiff’s admission. It bears out my clier 
story. He did not guarantee to bring ra 
fall on any given date, or within any giy 
period—he promised only that plainti 
fields would grow green again. Well, th 
will do so.” | 

“Yes, but when?” inquired the gener 
who was listening very attentively. | 

“How do we know? We arenot omn 
cient, general.’ er 

“But what about his sheep and cat) 
meanwhile? They may die.” 

That lawyer shrugged his shoulders, s 
“Nothing was promised concerning I 
cattle or sheep.” | 

By goodness, that made our eyes sti) 
out. The poor old man was too amazed’ 
make a sound, sir. He gulped, and fumbl 
his hat. | 

“This is most interesting,” purre 
Pancho. “ Do you not think so, Don Diarit 
You say that is the law, hombre?” 

“Those are the facts, admitted by bot 
parties, general. And such is the way the 
would have to be interpreted by a court. 

“Well, well! Is it not marvelous what a 
advantage education has over ignoranc 
Don Diario?” | 

“But surely, Excellency ——” | 

“Be silent. I will attend to this matte 

in my own way. There is no power 01 
earth which can protect a fool against hi 


me, colonel.” folly.” a 
I did so, sir, and his eyes began to spar- “Tio,” he added in a kind voice, turnin 
kle. 


to the poor old man, “you have lost you) 
complaint. It was a bad bargain. G( 
home, and be wiser next time.” : 

It took three strong soldiers to get thal 
old fellow out of the room, sir. Hesereamed 
and denounced and burst into tears, but 
they shoved him through the door and gave 
him a swift kick to set him on his way. | 

“You are pleased, hey?” inquired the 
general of the rain maker, who was gril- 
ning from ear to ear. 

“Yes, Excellency.” ! 

“This decision is in line with the gen 
eral’s well-known reputation for justice, | 
remarked Shearer, blowing out his cheeks. 
|, Pancho pretended not to hear ch 
“But,” he said softly, “I am not throug | 


“Tell the general,” he requested, ‘‘that 
I am a lawyer, and I think I might be of 
service in this matter.” 

Pancho did not seem f avorably impressed 
by this news, but his curiosity was roused. 
“Well,” he grunted, “let’s see him 
make his medicine, Don Diario. It will 
make no difference, but I have a desire to 
learn which side he will be on. Would you 
like to bet on it?” 

“On Tio’s, of course, Excellency. Any- 
body can see he is telling the truth.” 

“T will bet you twenty pesos he sup- 
ports the rain maker,” exclaimed the gen- 
eral. 


And by goodness, he did. Without so 


much as a single glance at Tio, this Shearer 


with you yet, amigo. I have a request 10, 
took the rain maker to one side and with 


make.” (Continued on Page 193) 
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Continued from Page 190) 
.e he heard that, the rain maker 
dreen with fright. 
Faeed rain badly in this district. I 

,tomakeit. Do you understand?” 
y Excellency ——”’ 
‘jin does not fall within a week, 
@l, you will receive fifty blows from 
e” roared Pancho. “So get busy. 
Im away, Don Diario.” 
eiwyer did not seem so pleased with 
Jnow, sir; but the general smiled 
fyndly. 
ysh to congratulate you, sefior. It 
ever trick.” 
no—it was nothing at all, general. 
yints come up every day in law. I 
fed many men on less than that— 
«them murderers too. Say, general, 
; curred to me I might be of use to 
qome of your enterprises. Have you 
ded this?” 
faybody ever got me into a court, 
_| the lawyers in the world could not 
n hide. No—the rifle is my arbiter 
tection. But—what did you say 
yme was?”’ 
hirer. Ernest Shearer—of Chicago.” 
-oodness, he had hardly got the 
sjut of his mouth when this Arturo 
r the tough guy, made a big jump 
enybody could stop him and grabbed 
livyer by the throat. He threw him 
ad choked him and yelled for some- 
) hand him a gun or a knife so he 
| I the son of a gun. The place was 
)proar. Pancho got up out of his 
ith an automatic in his hand and I 
g, he would certainly shoot that 
rr but he just stood there, watching 


5 

V1, what’s all this about?” he in- 
difter we had dragged the tough guy 
Yom Shearer. 

{id him—hold him!” panted the 


e) 

shis fellow an enemy of yours?”’ 
over saw him before in my life, gen- 
1¢ Cadore began to talk, and he talked 
is sir, that it was all I could do to 
eead or tail of it. 

Wat is he saying, Don Diario?” 
isays, Excellency, that this big thief 
}s brother to prison in Chicago and 
ehim of all his money.” 

dv could he do that?” 

isays his brother got into some,sort 
ople, and hired this Shearer to defend 


Aa, I see! The lawyer let him go to 
ae could make away with the loot.”’ 
Tat is what he says. He demands 
vision to stick a knife into his ribs.” 
itnight not be a bad idea—but, no. 
2iim away, Don Diario. And lock 
U separate from the others. We will 
aout him later. Meanwhile I think 
eiof the scoundrel than I did.” 
caducted the tough guy out of his 
eve and put him back in the store- 
ssunder double guard. When I re- 
€ to headquarters the general was 
is another complaint and this Shearer 
the opportunity to whisper to me, 
h was that fellow?” 
Es name is Cadore.” 
[go Mike’s brother!” he exclaimed. 
lel, you must protect me! I demand 
oname of the United States that you 
€; me against this man! Why, he is a 
tie from justice—a dangerous crimi- 
le belongs to a gang ——”’ 
Sence, there,’ Pancho ordered. 
ee heard enough out of you for one 
, mbre.”” 
cl had come to the general for redress, 
ad Pancho was always interested in 
liomplaints. It seems that the car- 
t| had agreed to marry her, but 
uit better of it when too late, and went 
uljut his business. So poor Maria was 
ymbarrassed and requested the gen- 
) make that loafer keep his promise. 
acho looked at the carpenter, who was 
ling in his boots, and then he looked 
Iria. She was thin and ugly, sir, with 
i on her nose. 
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“He was your first lover, was he not, my 
poor Maria?” 

“Certainly, general. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, stop your crying. What I cannot 
understand—love is a curious thing, Don 
Diario.” 

“Tt is indeed, general.” 

“Do you think she is telling the truth, 
or trying to hook him? These women! 
You never can tell.” 

“T have investigated, general, and this 
girl bore a good reputation before this 
affair.” 

“That proves nothing—her face is her 
protection. But this fellow—pshaw, he 
doesn’t deserve anything better. Look at 
his ears, Don Diario—and his legs. What 
can a woman see in a guy like that?” 

“Possibly she was desperate, sir.” 

“That is my opinion. But we must 
protect the weak, Don Diario. Pay 
attention to me, you cockeyed son of a 
gun—are you the father of Maria’s child?”’ 

“T do not know, Excellency. What is 
your opinion?”’ 

By goodness, when she heard that, this 
Maria let out a shriek and fairly flew at 
that rascal. She clawed his face and beat 
him with her fists, and by the time we 
pulled her off, she held almost a handful of 
his hair. It was five minutes before we 
could make them shut up, and the general 
had to threaten to lock both of them up. 
You should have seen that carpenter turn 
pale, sir. He got down on his knees and 
begged the general not to leave him alone 
with her. He was guilty—yes, perhaps he 
was the father—but he would pay her any- 
thing she asked—that is, anything within 
reason. Say thirty pesos—yes, possibly he 
might even scrape together thirty-five, 
although it would be robbery. 

““Well, would you rather have money, 
or this fellow for a husband?” inquired the 
general. 

“T want him.” 

“ec Why? ” 

“T_T love him, Excellency.” 

“‘Now, this love business is past all un- 
derstanding. Is it not so, Don Diario?”’ 

“The money would soon be gone and I 
would have nothing,” remarked Maria. 

“And a husband can always make more, 
hey, Maria? Well, you seem to be a sen- 
sible woman after all, so we are going to 
have a wedding. Send for the priest, Don 
Diario, and make the arrangements. Ring 
the bells, too, and summon the people. I 
wish to show them that I will not permit 
any woman to be wronged. No; not any.” 

As soon as the general had finished with 
this business he ordered the prisoners to be 
brought into his presence again. They had 
grown very impatient, sir, and the fat 
fellow spoke up right away. 

‘‘What are you going to do with us?” he 
inquired boldly. “I’ve got to get back to 
New York immediately, and unless you 
turn me loose ue 

“The United States will declare war on 
Mexico, hey, hombre? Well, we will see. 
Hand me that paper, Don Diario.” 

I handed it to him and he proceeded to 
read out a list of the ransoms he required. 
By goodness, you ought to have heard that 
bunch roar. 

“It’s an outrage,’’ shouted this Pickens. 
“T won’t pay it. No, sir. Not one red 
cent.” 

“You may change your mind, amigo,” 
purred Pancho. ‘‘Take them away, colo- 
nel. And get from them the names and ad- 
dresses of their friends to whom they wish 
to appeal.” 

This was not so easily done. At first 
every man of them swore he would not give 
up a single centavo, but after sleeping over 
it they had another thought. Yes; possi- 
bly they might pay something in the way of 
ransom if the amount was reasonable. I 
felt sorry for two of those prisoners, sir, be- 
cause it was easy to see they would have 
trouble raising the price, yet they did not 
kick half as vigorously as Pickens, who was 
rich. 

But the conduct of this Shearer was the 
queerest of all. He did not fly into a rage; 
no. He smiled and held his hands thus; 
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Take warning! Thousands of 
letters like the one shown 


above are being sent to motor- 

ists. The enclosure is a stiff bill for repairs. The repairs 
were caused by poor oil. More repair bills are sent out 
every year due to poor lubrication than for any other 
single reason. Make sure you don’t get one. Don’t trust 


to luck in buying motor oil! 


Buy safety for your motor! In pure 
Pennsylvania oil you get at least 1000 
miles of safe lubrication before you 
need change it. It’s a great oil! 


“the highest grade 


ALL OVER THIS OLD EartuH of ours, 
Nature has made thousands of deposits 


of oil. All kinds of oil. 


But only in one oil field has she placed 
the quality of oil known as pure Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She has made this one oil different 
from all other oils. Made it of different 
materials. Given it greater resistance to 
heat, wear and dilution. Made it so good 
that experts call it, “The highest grade 
oil in the world.” 


Under normal conditions, you don’t 
have to change a filling of pure Pennsyl- 
vania oil for at least tooo miles—that 
means without an oil rectifier on your 
car. Simply maintain the oil level. 


Identify pure Pennsylvania oil by the 
emblem shown above. This emblem was 
created by the producers, refiners and 
marketers of this famous oil for your pro- 
tection. Look for the men who display it 
—they’re good men to deal with. And 
know that every drop of oil sold under it 
is 100% pure Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA] oil in the world” 


Remember —* Pennsylvania” is not 
the name of a brand. It is a grade or kind 
of oil from which many brands are made. 
The wells producing pure Pennsylvania 
oil are located in Pennsylvania, Western 
New York, West Virginia, Southeastern 
Ohio—and nowhere else in all the world. 


At the first.opportunity, drain and fill 
your crank-case with pure Pennsylvania 
oil. Then every moving part in your 
motor will be safe for 1000 of the smooth- 
est miles you ever drove. It’s a great oil! 


Get this remarkable booklet on lubrication 
—MAIL THIS COUPON now! 


i PENNSYLVANIA GRADE Crupge Om AssOclATION 
H 208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. 


{ Please send me the booklet, “The Inside Story 
i of Motor Oil,” worth money to every oil user. } 


© 1926, P. G. C. O. A. 
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Nashville Railroad, 9th & 
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The territory pictured in the map above is the real 
solidly substantial South, where health, wealth and 
happiness await men and women whose ambitions lead 
them to community and home building rather than to 
land speculation and “gold mine” profits. There are no 
“booms” in this territory, but business conditions, farm 
conditions, school conditions and general living con- 
ditions are better than they have ever been before and 
better than they are in ’most any other section of the 


United States. 


While this Railroad offers no land for sale and can- 
not undertake to secure employment, it will gladly put 
you in touch with responsible sources of information on 
any subject in which you are interested, affording you, 
without charge, every help and courtesy in determining 
how you can prosper and enjoy life in the South. 
Excellent train service from the Central West and 
North through Cincinnati, Evansville and St. Louis---- 
from the East through Cincinnati and Montgomery 
----several fast through trains daily, including two of 


the world’s finest carriers. 


FROM THE. 


and the seashore. Ask any ticket agent. 


NASHVILLE 


Broadway, 


meteimcomenenanesene: 


And CENTRAL WEST 


Both all-steel and all-Pullman trains, equipped with 
valet and maid service, showers for both men and women, 
club car, observation car and compartment-drawing- 
room sleepers. There are many attractive vacation spots 
in the South----mountains, lakes, inland watering places 
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and when I inquired what he found so hu- 
morous in the situation he replied he was 
convinced the general would be persuaded 
to reconsider his case when he had talked 
to him. 

Well, they finally gave me the names we 
wanted and Pancho dispatched trusted 
| couriers the same day with messages de- 
| manding the ransoms. Then he turned to 
| other affairs. Couriers were sent to Gen- 
| eral Lopez, ordering him to concentrate his 
forces at a point near the border and wait 
| for Pancho there, and he opened negotia- 
| tions for the purchase of more rifles and 
ammunition and machine guns from the 
| United States. Yet he found time for pleas- 
| ure, too, sir. We had horse races and cock- 
fighting, and every evening at sundown the 
girls promenaded along the street. At 
| night somebody got up a dance, and we 
made the dust fly. The general did not 
| dance, because of a wound he had received 
some months before, but he liked to play 
cards, especially cooncan. 

“The last time I entertained any Amer- 
icans,” he said, ‘“‘one of those rascals won 
| forty pesos off me in a game of poker, Don 
| Diario. I must master that game.” 

“The prisoners play it every night, Ex- 
cellency.”’ 

“Then have them brought here.”’ 

Those fellows looked at one another very 
uneasy when I informed them of the order. 
What could that big villain be up to now? 
But after pondering the matter this Pickens 
cheered up. 

“Maybe all things work together for 
good, after all; hey, Shearer?” he asked 
with a wink. 

What do you know about that! That 
pair already saw the ransom flowing back 
into their pockets. 

However, it was slow work teaching 
Pancho the rules of the game. 

“But, general,” protested Amos T. 
Pickens, ‘‘that third ace in your hand— 
er—now—it seemed to me I saw that ace 
among the discards ——”’ 

“What?” roared Pancho. “‘You would 
accuse me of cheating?” 

“No, no! Not at all. Not at all. I was 
probably deceived, general. My mistake— 
my mistake.” 

The general appeared very curious about 
this Pickens’ business, and asked him innu- 
merable questions. Was it true that a man 
in New York could buy and sell what he 
did not own, or was that rascal, Diario, 
lying again? Pickens laughed very hard 
over this and proceeded to explain how he 
operated. 

He loved to boast, and they forgot the 
game for a couple of hours while the stock 
speculator told of some of the successful 
deals he had made. Once he had cleaned 
| up four million dollars by driving stocks 
away down, and then that fellow had 
turned right around and made another four 
million by helping to send them up. The 
general found this extremely puzzling. 
“But you say you never actually owned 
a single bit of all this stuff you bought and 
sold?” i 
“No, of course not. I operate on mar- 
gin.” 

“Why, it is like shaking dice. You’re a 
gambler then.” 

Pickens did not appear to relish being 
called a gambler, sir. He looked very digni- 
fied and informed the general that he was 
a market operator and performed a very 
useful service to business and held a high 
position in the world. 

“How can that be? Is it a service to 
drive men into panic and make them sell 
what they own for less than it’s worth?” 
“But it corrects an unhealthy condition.” 
“Then what do you correct when you 
send prices up to where they were before?” 
“Well, it’s hard for an outsider to under- 
stand these things, general—but—well, 
that is merely the reflection of a revival of 
prosperity.” 

“You get ’em coming and going, hey, 
| amigo? Fine! But what I cannot compre- 
| hend is why so many men have so little 
| sense as to permit this. Why do they allow 
| themselves to be exploited? And how are 
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you able to know when things are too 
and when they are too low?” : 

“Why, that is easy, general, Me, 
like sheep and follow blindly, But Tus 
brains. Yes, I have judgment, Besic 
have exceptional sources of informat 

“Indeed? And where do yoy get 
information?” 

“In various ways. Take the P. D 
for instance. I know what their ear) 
are a month ahead of anybody else, al 
I can act accordingly. That is only 
case. The same is true of scores, i 
care to go in with me, genera] —_” | 

“Suppose I told you I was going to | 
ture New York tomorrow, you would, 
dispose of your stocks in the hope of bu 
them back cheaper at a later date?” 

“No, general.” 

“Why not?” | 

‘Because you could not capture it) 

Pancho laughed at this and sla) 
Pickens on the back. ‘aa 

“Good for you,” he said. “You're a) 
of sense. Now, let’s play some more, ] 
lieve I have mastered this game, We 
you care to increase the stakes?” _ 

“The sky’s the limit.” 

“Fine! And cash—hey, boys?” 

“Of course, general.” | 

Those two rascals looked very plea 
sir—they had Pancho between them, | 
they did not know that fox. } 

The general had been tossing his mo 
into every pot and making all kind 
foolish bets, but now he adopted difie) 
tactics. He studied his cards a long w 
and watched his opponents like a hi 
over a field, and two or three times 
tossed away a strong hand when somebi 
raised him. Then he turned right aro) 
and shoved a whole stack forward when 
had nothing higher than a pair of t 
Yet he won. | 

It was very mysterious, sir. 

“Hell’s bells,” remarked this Pick 
very displeasingly. ‘Your game certai 
has improved, general. I congratul 
you.” a 

“Tt’s all in knowing how,” said Pane 

Pretty soon he won another pot on th 
kings against three jacks which the law 
held. Shearer did not say a word, but : 
was certainly thinking powerful. Thatn 
loved money, sir. When he saw some g 
pieces the general took from a belt hee 
ried, so as to encourage them to bet th 
heads off, he licked his lips and co 
hardly keep his paws off them. Yes, thi 
coined tears of the poor made his fing 
itch. | 

In fact, he was nothing short a mis 
Guess what he did one day when we wi 
having some cockfights? Well, Shia 


prowling around watching the mains wh 
the general happened to stroll past. | 
“Hello, there, old sourface! And wh 
do you think of our roosters? Hey? A 
they not plucky? Ah, the little darling 
Just see how they fight!” | 
“Yes, general. But I admire their cot 
age more than their brains.” 
“Why, amigo? You interest me.” | 
“Well, where’s the sense in fighting 
the death for nothing? What do thi 
gain?” | 
“But they have to. Don’t you see? 
is their nature. Is it not more nobler 
fight for love of the combat, than for 
bunch of miserable money? Answer p 
that.” | 
The lawyer just shrugged, and eyed 
couple of roosters which were getting reac 
to jump on each other. ; 
“‘Now, that red cock, for instance,” 84 
Pancho. “He is a good rooster. The othi 
is bigger and stronger, but do you imagit 
he gives a damn? No! He feels he ca 
whip him, and he will too.” > 
“T disagree with you, general,” replie 
this Shearer as the roosters engaged an 
the big one gave the red one a terribl 
blow. ‘ 
“You do, hey? Then I’ll just lay you | 
nice bet. Quick, now—I’ll bet you five t 
nothing, Shearer, that the little roost 
whips the big one.” 
(Continued on Page 197) 
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‘ontinued from Page 194) 
, wyer licked his lips greedily, sir, 
. as always cautious. ‘‘ Make it ten 
jig and I’ll take you, general.” 
ajdo you know about that! Well, 
sethe way he played poker, too, sir. 
iais cards close to his vest, like this, 
vy time anybody flung in a chip, 
vould take a squint at the corner 
fone. And if his hand was strong 
i) look at Pickens with a significance, 
“general pretended not to notice. 
}d a lot and kept humming a tune 
ic he was very fond. It was called 
Wuldn’t Believe Me. 
daily this Pickens, who had been 
x his cards carefully, turned around 
‘ad exclaimed, very peevish, ‘‘ You 
“vous tonight, colonel.” 
+t makes you think so, sir?” 
¢, the way you keep drumming on 
+ of your chair with your fingers. 
mind quitting it? It throws me 


s)dness, if I stopped, it would throw 
nral off, too, sir. We were using the 
s de, which we had learned so that 
gi communicate with each other ad- 
syusly in the presence of others. 
uno attention to him, Don Diario. 
ij It shows you are at ease and en- 
‘ourself,’ said Pancho. “Deal the 
ymebody.” 

tis time Pickens and the lawyer were 
nin their chairs and beginning to 
way from me, but they were afraid 
i] it too plain or utter what was in 
nads. 

tlong about eleven o’clock Pickens 
e and stretched and exclaimed, 
\f guess I’ve had enough for one 
-meral. Suppose we quit.” 

, the evening’s untouched yet, 
Ante up there.”’ 

eiplayed a few more hands and then 
piulator threw down his cards with 
rit. 

h is no game,” he declared boldly. 
yyou can’t lose, general!” 

n why not, friend?” 

J, you appear able to read the cards. 
=raordinary.” 

ic he heard these words Pancho as- 
d, countenance of a ferocity, sir, and 
uat he was going to bust that fellow 
gen, but at last he smiled and said, 
>t all. I am merely using superior 
eof information. It is a game you 
xert at, hombre, so you should not 
Im. Go ahead and play. You’re not 
-) stop until I’m ready, understand? 
a ice evening and I am enjoying my- 
if 


| they continued a while after that, 
uther would risk anything and the 
grew tired of just seeing the cards 


‘ze them away, Don Diario,” he or- 
lt last. ‘‘It seems they don’t relish 
(mm medicine. They’re only pikers. 
Ihave learned something anyhow. 
1, rascal, don’t you think I would be 
@s in your business?”’ 

»'inned at Pickens as they went out, 
Pickens did not smile back. No; 
avery gloomy. 

i lawyer possessed a very superior 
Ag 

ha we were alone on the outside of 
niise where the prisoners stayed, he 
ped to me, “What system of com- 
ction was that you used tonight, colo- 


_) not understand, sefior.”’ 

\erely inquired because it occurred 
eve might employ it for our mutual 
‘ instance,” he continued, “if the 
rj happened to pick up a wrong signal 
éd again—well, whose fault would it 
onel?”’ 

ht do you know about that! I told 
Tvould think it over, and started back 


quarters, On the way I had to pass - 


h storekeeper’s house and there was 
f} skulking behind a tree. This made 

y thoughtful, because the store- 
«had an extremely pretty wife, much 
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younger than himself. Aha, I said, what is | 
that villain up to on the outside of the | 
house? 

Then it occurred to me not to meddle in 
the business, because an interloper in a 
love affair always gets the dirty end of the 
stick. So I walked on, leaving that bum 
on the outside of the house. He was watch- 
ing it like a cat at a rat hole, sir. 

A very curious thing happened that night. 
I sat up late going over a manifesto which 
the general planned to send out, and about 
two o’clock the door opened very quiet. 
And, by goodness, who should sneak in but | 
Pancho himself! Yes, it was the general, 
and he looked as surprised at seeing me 
there as I did at seeing him. 

“‘T thought you were in bed, Don Di- 
ario,” he said sternly. 

““And I thought you were, Excellency.” 

‘Well, it seems we were both wrong.” 

‘What has happened, general?”’ 

“Nothing. I was only taking a little 
walk. Why?” 

“But that coat you have on —— 

“Oh, that! I didn’t want to be recog- 
nized, so I took it off the hook. Go to bed, 
muchacho. And listen to me—a close mouth 
catches no flies.” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

Next afternoon Captain Cantu requested 
an interview with me. ‘‘ We have just ar- 
rested a fellow promenading in a uniform, 
colonel.” 

“Indeed? What of it?” 

“T would like to receive your instruc- 
tions.” 

“Take it off him and give him a beating. 
Did he steal it?” 

“That is for you to judge.” | 

“How do you mean? I am very busy, 
captain, but you bring before me a triv- 
jal ” | 


” 


“Tt is not so simple as all that,” replied 
this Cantu, ‘“‘because wherever this scoun- | 
drel went, our soldiers saluted.” 

“You amaze me, captain.” 

“They mistook him for the general.” 

“The big villain. Who is he?”’ 

“That is the surprising feature of the | 
affair. It is the storekeeper.” | 

“Well, what does he have to say for | 
himself?” 

‘“‘He declares he intends to find who owns 
that uniform, so he can kill him.” 

“Does he know whose it is?”’ 

“Not yet.” 

“T think I can clear up this mystery, | 
captain. Yes,” I said. “It has come to my 
knowledge that Rafael Salazar, the courier 
we sent this morning, has been casting very 
sweet glances at the sefiora, the storekeep- 
er’s wife. And last night ‘“ 

“But it is the general’s blouse, colonel. 
There is no possible mistake about that.”’ 

“What of it? That villain stole it as a 
disguise while the general was asleep.” 

““Wow, he must be a brave guy!” said 
Cantu. | 

“Bxplain this to the storekeeper, and 
take the uniform away from him at once.”’ | 

“Yes, colonel. But he will certainly kill 
poor Rafael when he returns.”’ 

“Rafael will not return, captain. 
sides, we must all die some day.” 

“Very true. But most of us prefer to 
postpone it. Where is the general this 
morning?” 

“He has not yet made his appearance.” 

“Hum—your orders will be executed, 
colonel.” 

“See that they are, captain. For if any- 
thing went wrong ——”’ 

“Sure—a firing squad, hey?” 

Well, we stayed in that place ten days 
longer and then the couriers came back 
with answers about the ransoms. When he 
received the messages the general ordered 
all the prisoners into his presence. 

“Your ransom has been agreed upon,” 
he informed the lawyer, ‘‘and as soon as 
it has been paid, you will be set at liberty.” 

“And mine? How about mine?” de- 
manded this Pickens with an anxiety. 

“The reply is unfavorable. I regret to 
inform you your partner has fled and you 


Be- | 


are under indictment for bribery.” 
“What? How—it’s impossible!” 
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Waar 30 Years or CooKkING 


TAUGHT MRS. RORER 
ABOUT STOVES 


By. Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, 
Philadelphia (ooking Expert 


“Clean kettle bot- 
toms when you cook 
on the Perfection.”” § 


Mrs. Rorer is one of the 
six famous cooks who just 
completed a novel cooking 
test. Others are: Miss 
Lucy G.° Allen, Boston; 
Miss Margaret Allen Hall, 
Battle Creek; Muss Rosa 
Michaelis, New. Orleans ; 
Mrs. Kate B. Vaughn, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Belle 
DeGraf, San Francisco. 


“Heat at the touch 
of a match to the 


Mrs. RORER 


“T prefer oil stoves to any other 
kind. I speak from the fullness of 
30 years’ experience with them. 
Oil is clean, economical;’and de- 
pendable.. It saves.a world of 
work. No coal or wood:to carry 
in; no ashes to carry out. 


Mrs. Rorer’s opin- 
ion, backed by 30 
years of experi- 
ence,is surely 
very valuable. 


Mrs. Rorer’s 
Cinnamon buns, 
Recipe in our 
new cook book. 


white sauce with a medium flame. 
All grades of heat, and all flames 
remained steady.” 


Very Well Satisfied 
“Altogether, I was very well 
satisfied with the Perfection. And 
: my good opinion of oil stoves has 
increased, if that is possible.” 


“T have just completed a special 
experiment on a Perfection Oil 
Stove, testing it under all pos- 
sible cooking conditions. Every 
dish was deliciously cooked.” 


Nice Clean Kettles 


“Steak began to broil and my mo- 
lasses cake began to rise almost 
as soon as I lighted the burners. 
There was no waiting for the heat 
to ‘come up.’ The bottom of every 
utensil used in the experiment 
was as clean as a china dish. Those 
long chimneys certainly are in- 
surance against sooty kettles. 


Profit by Mrs. Rorer’s experience. 
Buy the stove which can give you 
the most cooking satisfaction the 
year around—the latest model 
Perfection. See the complete 
1926 line at any dealer’s today. 
All sizes, from a one-burner 
model to a big five-burner range. 


Prices from $7.25 to $130.00. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7534 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


Jil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


“For boiling beef I used a low 
flame. I French-fried potatoes 
with a hot flame, and cooked 


AIL the coupon today 
for our new booklet, 
“Favorite Menus and Recipes 
of 6 Famous Cooks.” Includes 
many of Mrs. Rorer’s. It’s free. 


[315] 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7534 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your new booklet, “Favorite 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.”’ 


Name— 


Address 


Thave a — 


WARNING; Use only genuine Perfection 
" wicks, marked with red triangle. 
Others will give trouble. 


ens 
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High Low 
Akron aes... te 91 89 
Boise Seek 88 85 
Boston. eee ee os 90 89 
Buffaloseeee. oc 89 87 
Cantonese sas: 91 89 
Chitagomie anes 90 87 
Glevelands.: :. 04. 92 90 
Cincinnati: «geen 91 89 
Denvete...* be 87 85 
Des Moines. ... § 9904187 
Detroit est eee 89 86 
Dodge Gity s. i- ys 88 87 
Duluthyies gee PAS 85 
El Paso Se. see he 
Eurekatgen eres a 
Flagstafite sae 
Fresno! @.. / 6 
Galveston. 
Grand J 
Helena. } 
Huron. .=& 
Kalamazoo. 


Kansas City 
Knoxyees 


High Low 
New York. 250) as 92 90 
New Rochelle........ 91 89 
Oakland) 2.3.00 87 85 
Oklahomans. ast eae 95 93 
Omaha Sake eeee ae 98 97 
Philacelphigees. seas 90 89 
PhOénix. axa ee 100 95 
Peoria 7a... ee 92 90 


Pittsbunoh <a eee 93 91 
Portland: Ore: 4am 89 87 
PortlandaMes a4 wee 85 83 
Red Bluff sae 98 95 
Richmond: «=... aa 88 84 

1S) aia 95 92 

ROA ts ei 92 90 


“Full Speed Ahead” All Summer 


As the mercury climbs, office 
efficiency wilts and ambition curls 
up and dies. 

In offices where Robbins & Myers 
Fans keep theair in breezy motion, 
employes can work at full speed. 
The physical strain of hot, humid 
weather is relieved—the mind is 
free to work with the zest of cool 
autumn days, 


Put these long-life, trouble-proof 


fans to work in your office this 
summer and note how they tone 
up the whole organization. 

A paying investment in more and 
better work from every employe! 
All types and sizes of R & M Fans will 
be found at any good electric shop. 


They represent a big money’ s worth of 
summer comfort. 


The Robbins & Myers Company 
Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ont. 


One Electric Light 


EVENING POST 


“And your wife, she has gone to—now— 
what place is that, Don Diario?” 

“‘Hurope.” 

“Ah, yes, to Europe—with another 
man.” 

“Tt’s a trick—a dirty lie.” 

I did not translate these words, sir, for 
fear the general might hand him one. 

“What does he say, Don Diario?’ 

“He requests the favor of further details, 
Excellency.” 

“Then read him the message.” 

It was true, sir. Pickens’ wife could not 
be located and she was reported to be in 
Monte Carlo with a young gentleman 
friend. Moreover, the grand jury had in- 
dicted him for bribery, and the police were 
hunting for his partner. But the money for 
the other prisoners was on the way, all ex- 
cept this Cadore. No reply of any sort had 
come about him. He sneered like he had 
expected as much. 

“So they double-crossed me, hey? Well, 
I guess that’s that,’”’ was all he said. 

“Listen to me,”’ ordered Pancho. “Pay 
close attention, everybody. As soon as the 
money is paid you will be at liberty to go. 
As for you, Cadore, better get ready to join 
my army. Nobody wants you, and we need 
men. I’ll make you a sergeant. Maybe 
with a little marihuana, you’ll be a plucky 
guy. But we'll see. Take them away, 
colonel.” 

Next day another courier arrived with 
news. This Shearer was in the room with 
the general when I read it, sir, and he re- 
quested me to translate it. He had come 
there for an interview because he had an 
idea he might be useful to Pancho when he 
returned to the United States. 

“So they'll pay for Pickens—hey, Don 
Diario?”’ exclaimed the general. “That is 
good, for we need the money.” 

“But are you sure it is not a ruse, gen- 
eral?” asked the lawyer. 

“How, aruse? They pay me the money 
and I turn him loose. Surely it is very 
simple.” 

“Yes, but would it not be well to detain 
him a while in order to make sure of every- 
thing? Meanwhile I could go to New York 
and—could we talk in private a few min- 
utes, general?”’ 

“Sure. Beat it, Don Diario. I want to 
hear what this fellow has to say.” 

By goodness, guess what that scoundrel 
planned to do! He wanted the general to 
keep Pickens a prisoner long enough to en- 
able him to journey to New York and in- 
vestigate his affairs. Yes, even after the 
ransom was paid he wished to detain the 
poor fellow so that he could get his paws on 
his property, and then he and the general 
could divide. Was he not mean, sir? 

I could not understand why Pancho did 
not shoot him where he sat, but instead of 
that, he fell in with the plan and told him 
to make his preparations and he would 
think it over. 

“It is a strange world, Don Diario,’’ he 
muttered to me. ‘‘Now, take this pair— 
Pickens and Shearer—they consider them- 
selves better than you or me. Is it not so? 
Sure they do. Icantell. We're just ban- 
dits—nothing short a bunch of bums—while 
that Shearer is looked up to as a smart guy, 
and Pickens is a Napoleon of finance. Who 
is Napoleon, Don Diario? He has men- 
tioned him several times.” 

“He was a great captain, Excellency.” 

“flum—what did he do? Mighty funny 
I never heard of his battles,” 

“But he has been dead a long while.’’ 

“That explains it then. Yes, those fel- 
lows think they’re fine birds, Don Diario— 
regular eagles. Why, they’re not even 
hawks. They’re buzzards, that’s what they 
are—buzzards. But me, I am an eagle, 
muchacho. Yes, you see before you one 
whose spirit soars where the mountains 
touch the sky.” 

“What do you intend to do with them, 
Excellency?” 

“Did you ever know me to break my 
word, Don Diario?” 

“No, general.” 

“And I will keep it now, little boy. Wait 
and see.” 


June i, 


Well, the money was paid to the gen 
agents a few days later and they tur 
over to some Americans for ammun, 
Then he got ready to beat it from the 

“We'd best pull out mighty quick 
said. “‘Those scoundrels will move hy 
and earth to get even, so we will hide | 
the mountains a while, boys, and get) 
for another blow.” 

At daybreak we were ready. The cit 
had gathered to see us depart and we 
about to ride off, when a woman sudi 
let out a terrible shriek and threw hy 
forward, crying out to the genera] nott 

“Do not leave me, Pancho,” she Wi 
“Do not leave me.” aa 

By goodness, everybody stared, I ca) 
you. 4g > | 

It was the storekeeper’s wife, sir, 
she looked very beautiful as she trie 
scratch her husband, who was holding 
But the general did not seem glad t¢ 
her. No; on the contrary. ee a 

“What is this?” he demanded wi 
fierceness. a 

And then the storekeeper stepped to 
front and took off his hat. a | 

“Excellency, I have a complaint 
make,” he announced, | 

“Indeed? Speak up, then. We're 
hurry. It’s a long way and we've go 
stir our stumps.” | 

“Some fellow has been masqueradin 
your clothes, general,’ cried the st 
keeper. “‘ Yes. I surprised him in my ho. 
but the coward fled too fast. Guess w. 
he left behind him, sir!” | 

“How should I know?” | 

“Your uniform, Excellency.” | 

“Now, by the Divine Ruler of the 1 
verse—who was this rascal, hombre? | 
you get a look at him?” | 

“I understand his name is Raj 
Salazar.” | 

‘“Hum—we'll attend to him, take it i 
me.” a 

“But what should I do with my w 


| 


( 


general?”’ 

“That is your affair.” ; | 

“But she has deceived me.” | 

“Take her home and keep a careful ( 
on her,” said Pancho in a kind voi 
“Maybe she will not misbehave again.’ 

“Yes, but 2 ' | 

“Women are a great trial, amigo,” c 
tinued the general. “ Yes, they are thecal. 
of most of our misfortunes. Yet a m 
should treat them nice. I will settle wi 
this rascal Salazar. The man who decei\ 
a woman is a big villain, and I will not p. 
mit it. Come on, boys.” j 

We left that storekeeper holding tig. 
to his wife and she was yelling at Pane. 
not to desert her, sir. 

It seems she still mistook him for Rafe 
Salazar. 

Well, pretty soon we reached the dese 
and rode two whole days. Then the g | 
eral ordered a halt. It was about noo 
and the sun was terrible. For a hundr 
miles there was nothing but sand and ca 
tus. “as 
“Don Diario,” cried Pancho, “take th 
prisoner, Shearer, and set him at liberty. 

“At liberty? But, general—” proteste 
the lawyer. 

“‘Here’s where we leave you, hombre. 

“But you promised ——” | 

“T promised you your liberty when th 
ransom was paid, did I not? I did ne 
guarantee safe delivery of your person any, 
where. That is a nice point in law you re 
have plenty of chance to think over, rasca 
Come on, boys.” af 

“What? You aren’t even going to gl 
me a horse? Why, this is monstrous! Thi 
means death. I don’t know the way- 
cellency, I beg of you—I implore you — 

“Thank your stars I don’t leave Ser 
geant Cadore as escort, fellow. There 
no job he would relish so much. Be st 
lent. . . . Turn him loose, Don Diamo 
and let’s go.” 

We left that place and made our horses 
gallop. After a while I looked back. ie 
was Shearer, nothing more than a spec 
on the sand, and the buzzards were already 

eginning to gather from everywhere, $i" 
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| DONNA ROMOLA 


(Continued from Page 5) 


hof it as a quaint custom. But now 
h: own little Romola had’ become 
sfhe local color which made the gar- 
othe Borghese resemble the setting 
| opera, she had a sense of discom- 
"tis feeling arose from the fear that 
yuer daughter might become so com- 
y, part of the Roman scene that she 
j as alien to her as her husband and 
; rele seemed at times to be. She ex- 
something of this in a letter to her 
{ Chicago, which was to be read by 
9] years later. 

i the little girl had learned to walk 
s) upon her plump legs the princess 
»thtoason. The excitement aroused 
jjevent was tremendous. For not 
£: countless connections of the ex- 
tather but indeed all Rome seemed 
ie. This christening was the most 
di affair seen in Rome for many 
. he peasants of the estates destined 
jug sometime to this tiny boy cele- 
dis birth with a festa lasting for two 


q the spectators of this great fanfare 
to were unmoved. One was little 
9, who seemed bewildered by the 
}t she was no longer the center of in- 
,ven in her own nursery world. The 
as the mother of the féted son and 
Yer indifference was not due pri- 
y.0 the fact that she failed to under- 
j ie reasons for such great celebration, 
bause she was so ill that her only 
g, was of the little girl she feared to 
, | 
f baby! My baby!” she cried just 
‘che end came. 
even the nurses and the doctor 
; at it was not to her son whom she 
di 
hi the news of her death was cabled 
nrica her sister at once offered to 
tomola. 
we three girls of my own,” she wrote 
sorother-in-law, “‘and I should love 
nanother. I should bring her up as if 
vie my Own.” 
“prince consulted his mother about 
liter, just as he consulted her about 
yif his affairs. 
{: offer is very well meant,”’ he said in 
tuce. “She is a kind-hearted woman. 
im what I saw of her and her husband 
2 was in America, I should not want 
dighter brought up as she will bring 
eown daughters. I am sure they will 
‘nttully spoiled.” 


A Baby’s Troth 


isister-in-law in Chicago would have 
| dignant if she could have heard the 
0; he gave before writing his polite 
3, She would have retorted that her 
lin were brought up on a strict regi- 
, ating only certain foods, which were 
cbed by a baby specialist, taking ex- 
“and sleeping at certain stated in- 
a, all of which contrasted with the 
bnore irregular life of their little cousin 
nia. 
‘tey had been conducting this argu- 
lace to face the prince might have 
Jio explain that to him as a Euro- 
nihe phrase “bringing up” did not 
ne primarily attention to details of 
id fresh air, nor, indeed, matters of 
linie education. He meant something 
ah more inclusive that he would have 
(fficulty in reducing it to words. 
‘Ginstance, his sister-in-law would have 
narod if she had known that Rom- 
Snarriage had been arranged within 
3t week after her birth. Her fiancé, 
) as then two years old, was the son 
fend of the prince, and both men were 
gied with the idea of uniting their 
4s. Romola’s aunt might have been 
Nnore surprised had she known that 
ithe little girl’s father and grand- 
thr spoke of her bringing up they 
unt of this marriage and of the position 


which Romola would fill and were definitely 
preparing her for it. 

The father of the girls in Chicago was 
saying at about this same time, ‘‘There 
aren’t any men in the world good enough 
for my little girls.” 

These girls were entered for boarding | 
school and college at almost the same age 
that Romola was affianced. The thought 
of preparing them for marriage would have | 
been considered barbarous by their parents. | 

This, however, was only one of the many 
contrasts between the cousins when they 
met years later, as young girls, in Rome. 
They were to embody more clearly than, 
any words could express the fundamental 
differences between the two points of view. 

In the meantime Romola continued to | 
go to the Borghese gardens with her Eng- 
lish nurse; like many other Italian children, | 
she began to speak English beautifully. | 
She romped and quarreled with her play- | 
mates, who included the youngster who | 
was her fiancé, and grew strong and ex- | 
tremely pretty. | 


An Obstreperous Princess 


She had inherited from her father beau- | 
tiful dark eyes and black hair which waved 
back from her finely modeled brows. Her | 
little brother Leone had blue eyes and 
straight light hair, which made him appear 
even more delicate than he was. During 
the summers, which they spent partly at 
their estate in Tuscany and partly with | 
cousins of theirs who had a villa on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, Romola longed to enter 
into the games which the boys enjoyed. In 
this desire she was thwarted not only by 
her grandmother but by her English gov- 
erness, Miss Brown-Smith. Miss Brown- 
Smith had been employed for years in the 
household of one of the royal families of | 
Europe, and her idea of an exciting after- | 
noon for Romola was to take the child, | 
beautifully dressed, for a walk between the | 
giant pine trees and talk to her about the 
exemplary conduct of the royal princesses. | 

Romola’s expressive eyes would some- 
times snap with impatience in the course | 
of these often-repeated monologues, and | 
this attitude of disrespect, coupled with her 
persistent attempts to swim farther than | 
any of her boy cousins, and her impatience 
with the things which Miss Brown-Smith | 
called ladylike, occasioned a good many 
family councils. | 

After her tenth summer, when she had 
been particularly obstreperous and diffi- 
cult, it was decided to send her to the con- 
vent school in Rome conducted by the 
French nuns. 

‘‘Under the circumstances one can’t take 
any chances,” her grandmother had said. 

Romola’s father agreed; he knew that 
by “circumstances” she meant Romola’s 
American blood. 

After the first few weeks Romola began 
to enjoy the life of the convent, and by the 
time Christmas came and she was released 
for the holidays, she left it for her father’s 
palace with reluctance. 

Her aunt in Chicago was scandalized at 
the thought of a little girl of ten being put 
into boarding school. 

“T understand there’s not even any heat 
of any kind there!”’ she protested in a let- 
ter to her brother-in-law, in which she re- 
newed her offer to take charge of Romola. 

He laughed when he read this aloud to 
his mother. ‘“‘She thinks of education in 
terms of furnaces!” he said. 

Someone had sent Romola’s aunt a pic- 
ture of the outside of the convent, showing 
the iron gratings which protected the win- 
dows. 

“‘It looks like a prison!” she added. 

The prince laughed again. “She objects 
because the child is protected!” 

Romola would have been surprised to 
know that anyone commiserated her be- 
cause the convent was unheated; she had 


never known anything else. In her own 


ONCE UPON A TIME there was a man whose 
life’s ambition was to take unto himself a 
pipe. Time and again his heart was set on 
some particular pipe—but poor fellow, his 
dreams never came true... 


Until one day a friend, experienced in 
such affairs, gave him a few pointers. He 
took his friend’s advice; he got some Granger 
Rough Cut... It worked! Ina few weeks’ 
time he was solidly wedded to a wonderful 
pipe... sitting pretty, fixed for life! 


Indeed, but for Granger many a man 
would never know the joy and comfort of 
a pipe! Granger is so mild, so mellow, so 
cool! Ripe old Burley tobacco, mellowed 
Wellman’s way. And cut in large flakes 
that burn slowly and smoke cool. .. cool 
and sweet as a nut! 


Granger’s mission in life is to see that 
no man ever experiences a pipe-disappoint- 
ment... Just stick to Granger and your old 
pipe’ll be a perfect pal—right through the 
years. Forever! 


The half pound vac- 

uum tin is forty-five ‘a a 

cents, the foil-pouch fe 

package is ten cents a 
he 


for pipes only! 


Granger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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Camp Stove 
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e Finest Stove 


Says JOHN EDWIN HOGG 
The Man Who Crossed the 
Continent in a Motor Boat 


Four months in a small boat; cruising 
5280 miles of America’s great waterways 
in all kinds of weather — that’s 
- “roughing it,” sure enough! But 
ee} throughout the trip one comfort 

‘never failed the Hogg party—de- 
licious home-like meals cooked on their 
Coleman Camp Stove. 


Col 


Coleman No, 9. 


A “jim-dandy"’ when you're 

going light. Built withoul oven, = 
but has all the other famous Other outdoor experts agree with 
Coleman’ features. Price in 

the U. S. $9.00. 


Hogg that the Coleman is the finest 
camp stove made. It’s a complete little 
camping range with everything 
built-in. You can bake, broil or 
® roast; fry, boil or toast—cook 
anything you want whenever 
appetites call. 


The Coleman is the quick-action camp 
stove. Easy to set up. Easy to operate. A 
few strokes of the Built-in Pump gives plen- 
ty of air pressure. The Hot-Blast Starter 
insures full cooking heat in two minutes. 
For Fuel, use any of the better grades of 
motor gasoline. Folds up like a suitcase. 

New Book for Campers! —By Frank E. Brimmer, nation- 
ally known outdoors man. Tells best stunts in planning and 
making atrip. Even if you’re an “old-timer” you'll find some 
helpful ideas on ‘‘the smooth way to rough it.”’ Priced at 25¢ 
and worth it! We will send you a copy for 10¢ and name 
of your sporting goods or hardware dealer. Use coupon... 
Ask Your Dealer to show you Coleman Camp Stoves. 
If he is not supplied’ write us for descriptive literature. 
Address Camping Dept. P51. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. ,/2» 24 ‘Wichita, Kans. 


Branches: PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, Los ANGELES 
©1926 C. L. Co. Canadian Factory: Toronto, ONTARIO (CS51) 


Coleman No. 2 
the all Built-in De Luxe Model LE 
with Oven and Drum Heater. 

U.S. Price $12.50. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO., Camping Dept. P51. 
(Nearest O fice) 


Tam enclosing 10¢ for Frank E. Brimmer’s Motor Campers Manual j 
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home they burned charcoal braziers, to be 
sure; but these gave little heat in the great 
high-ceilinged rooms. 

Moreover, she would not have objected 
if the dormitory, where she slept with ten 
other girls from various parts of Italy, had 
been twice as cold. For not only had she 
got rid of Miss Brown-Smith but also she 
had found congenial companionship and 
an atmosphere of understanding and sym- 
pathy. : 

All the classes were conducted in French, 
although during the recess, when the girls 
romped in the gardens beneath the giant 
green-gray trees, they spoke to one an- 
other in their native tongue. 

Romola’s two best friends were daugh- 
ters of distinguished families, one from 
Sicily and the other from Turin. The hand- 
some little Sicilian vibrated with energy, 
whereas the girl from the north moved 
and spoke even then with the slow grace 
which was to contribute in time to her 
reputation for great beauty. 

The nuns were all well-born and splen- 
didly educated women who had chosen 
teaching as their vocation. Romola’s father 
maintained that they were the only. women 
capable of educating the daughters of 
noble families, because of their personal 
knowledge of the world for which their 
charges were to be prepared. He was de- 
lighted to note the influence which they 
exerted upon his daughter, and wrote to 
his sister-in-law that his only regret was 
that he had not sent Romola there at the 
age of six! 

The compliments which he paid Romola 
when she came home from time to time 
were not based so much upon her ability to 
speak and write French perfectly, or her 
skill in sewing, or her knowledge of church 
history, all of which she studied in the 
ordinary course of events, but rather upon 
her well-modulated voice and her self- 
possessed, easy manner. 

Even her grandmother was delighted 
with her. ‘She will be a beautiful woman,” 
she declared, ‘‘and an excellent wife.” 

If Romola had moments of feeling that 
there was little romance in a marriage whi 
had been arranged for her at the time of 
her birth, she did not speak of it to her 
family. She and Alberto, her fiancé, con- 
tinued to see each other during various 

holidays and appeared to be on terms of 
pleasant friendship. 


Al First Love Letter 


The first occasion on which they moved 
out of this realm occurred during the sum- 
mer that Romola was sixteen. She had 
spent some time with her friend Floria, 
near Turin, and after she had returned to 
her father’s villa in Tuscany she had 
seemed unusually silent. Alberto, who, 
with several other friends, came for a 
week’s shooting in September, teased her 
about her melancholy mood, and particu- 
larly about a little book of poems which she 
seemed to read with great frequency. 

- He happened to be standing near her one 
day when she received a letter postmarked 
Turin and addressed by Floria, but which, 
when opened, proved to be an ardent dec- 
laration of love from’ Floria’s handsome 
elder brother. 

The rage of jealousy which consumed 
Alberto was so intense that for the first 
time the relationship between the young 
affianced pair became personal. Alberto 
forced her to write an answer so cold as to 
be almost insulting to her northern suitor. 
She acquiesced because he threatened, if 
she did not, to tell her father and her 
grandmother, to fight a duel with the other 
man and, in short, to make life unbearable 
for her. 

_ Even at this age Romola had acquired 
an almost uncanny ability to conceal her 
emotions. It is: doubtful whether anyone 
except perhaps Floria ever knew what she 
really felt. 

The next winter always stood out as the 
most dramatic of her school years, because, 
just before. Christmas, her little friend 


Giulia ran away from the convent. 


“Forgive and forget me,” was writt) 
a sprawling hand in the note Romola 
beneath her own pillow one morning, 
could do nothing else. Love wag stro 
than me.” i 
No one ever knew just how she 
escaped; the nuns would allow no or 
speak her name, and even when Ro 
had gone back to her father’s palace fo) 
holidays, she could extract little info) 
tion about it. a 
When all the girls were again at the 
vent, however, each one contributed 
fragment of information and gradually 
story was pieced together. | 
“He is an English lord!” the first 
declared. | 
“Not: at all, my dear. His nam 
English, but he is Russian.” : 
“He was attached to the embassy | 
and saw Giulia passing in a carriage.” | 
“Nonsense! He met her in Palermo, 
It was finally disclosed that the many 
indeed, an Englishman—a fair-ha} 
youngster just out of a university 
had come to Rome to learn Italian in. 
course of his study for the diplom 
service. No one ever knew exactly hoy 
had met Giulia, but it was certain thatt 
had spoken to each other only two or th 
times before the elopement. | 


Youth’s Romancing 


In spite of the fact that they were 
supposed to discuss her, the girls at 
convent talked incessantly of Giulia; | 
became their ideal heroine of romance | 
her phrase, ‘‘Love was stronger than mi 
their motto. | 

At the Easter holidays Romola b 
her father to let her visit Floria, but 
made various excuses for refusing this 
quest. She became convinced that, in sp 
of their agreement, Alberto had told him 
the letter she had received the sumn 
before. | 

When she accused her fiancé of hay) 
broken his promise he admitted it. | 

“But, of course, I had to tell yc 
father,” he said. ‘He and I together mi 
protect you from such things ever happ 
ing again.” | 

Instead of the storm of anger for whi 
he had been prepared, Romola becamem( 
and more quiet. Alberto, in spite of } 
sophistication, was not experienced enou_ 
to recognize the inherent danger of # 
mood. Romola herself could not have foi 
seen the devastating results this incide 
was bound to have. | 

The next summer Romola’s grandmoth 
became so ill that they dared not lea 
Rome. It was not only that she couldn 
travel but her affection for the place its 
was so deep that she refused to leave it. 

As August approached, the heat becan 
more intense, but inside the great mediev 
walls of. the palace it was always cot 
Sométimes after dinner Romola and hi 
father would drive out in an open carriag 
to get the air. Almost none of their frient 
were in Rome at this season, so they wel 
thrown upon each other’s society more tha 

ever before. Romola had always thougl 
of her father as spending all his time eithe 
hunting on the Campagna or playing bridg 
at his club. Now she began to realize the 
he devoted much of his attention to mot 
serious things. ; 
_ They did not send for her brother Leon 
until just before his grandmother died. H 
had been in Switzerland with his Englis 
tutor, and as he had never been robust, hi 
father disliked the idea of keeping him 
Rome in the summer longer than nee 
essary. | 

After the funeral they all went togethe 
to their country place, and Romola dis 
covered that her brother and father share¢ 
an enthusiasm for their land which she hac 
never felt. d 

“That is quite natural,” Leone declare a 
“You will love your husband’s land.” 

He was enthusiastic about, vani@iaa 
cultural projects of which his tutor had told 
him, and he planned a tour of Europe 8° 


(Continued on Page 205) 
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(ontinued from Page 202) 
» aight see for himself what was 
ice in other countries. His sister 
| the discussions which he and his 
eried on about irrigation and ro- 
frops and the redemption of waste 
wit all seemed to her far removed 
ayhing of real interest. 
y; astonished when her father told 
tie had decided not to have her 
tthe convent for her last year. 
eall, you are almost eighteen,” he 
‘1d I shall be quite alone. You will 
ale to go out in society, of course, 
>/ mourning for your grandmother; 
_jall see our friends quietly from 
me, and next year, when you are 
you will know something of the 
so, you must learn something 
hisekeeping before your marriage, 
Tberto’s mother will not have to 
x everything.” 
“ed that his widowed cousin, the 
Bianca Rossini, would spend the 
yth them and act as her chaperon. 
+Romola had opportunity to adjust 
{ this new order, a cablegram ar- 
fim her aunt in Chicago, which 
heir plans. It announced that her 
daughter Louise was on her way 
nto attend an American finishing 
in the letter, which came a day or 
f'e the girl herself, her mother ex- 
‘Wl 
ue decided quite suddenly that in- 
sintering college this fall she would 
y abroad. As two of her friends 
og to Miss Harpson’s in Rome, she 
she would like to try it. Tama 
lisppointed that she is not going to 
8 her two older sisters did; but on 
hand, I am very glad that she and 
ievill get to know each other.” 
t» prince read this letter aloud 
labserved on his face the expression 
avays appeared when her American 
were mentioned. This expression 
dio be compounded of superiority, 
ace and bewilderment. Now, how- 
oyance was uppermost. 
1ak heaven, we are in mourning, so 
r; have to entertain for her!” 
«what to her own surprise, Romola 
lrself protesting, “But she may be 


+! ’ 
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Family Ties 


‘ther shrugged his shoulders. “‘ You 
iow these flappers, as they are 
. Miss Harpson’s school is filled with 
soiled daughters of the rich. But 
ir yourself from your aunt’s letter. 
buise who decides te come over 
- is Louise who refuses to carry out 
her’s plan to send her to college. 
yin that country it is the child who 
sshese things. They have no regard 
€ parents’ wishes, no proper venera- 
‘fimy sort.” ; 
mla’s chief emotion about the arrival 
use Was curiosity. She had never 
nny American girls and the thought 
freedom astonished her. She 
to ask Louise to visit them before 
i’ school; but, to her father’s evi- 
lief, Miss Harpson said that her 
2 made this impossible. 
days after their boat had arrived in 
e' the prince was called to the tele- 
elefore breakfast. 
lve you heard anything from your 
‘ said the assistant principal of the 
) 
E is not my niece!”” he corrected 
tly. “But we have heard nothing 
lr, My sister-in-law wrote that she 
ty other girls were traveling with a 
em. 
4 t in a sense they are—that is, a 
dof one of their mothers was on the 
» oat, and we understood that she 
dput them on the train for Rome. 
tey haven’t arrived. What do you 
<ye Ought to do?” 
Vit for a day or two,” said the prince. 
e’s nothing else you could do that 
hot reflect upon the school.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


That very afternoon Louise arrived at 
the palace. Romola and her father and 
Cousin Bianca and Alberto were having tea 
in the red salon, as they called their most 
frequently used upstairs sitting room, when 
the butler announced that a foreign sig- 
norina who did not speak Italian wanted to 
see them. 

Before they had a chance to instruct him 
they heard a young voice saying from the 
passageway, “I followed him up because I 
knew he didn’t understand me.” 

They all rose as Louise stepped through 
the ancient marble doorway. She was as 
pretty as a magazine cover, and as bril- 
liantly tinted. Her small felt hat and the 
dress and coat, which reached just below 
her knees, were jade green. Her short light 
hair and blue eyes, together with the vivid- 
ness of her coloring, produced the agreeable 
impression of a bright new coin fresh from 
the mint. 


Our American Cousin 


As Romola rose to greet her the contrast 
between the two cousins was startling. 
They seemed to belong not only to different 
races but, indeed, to different centuries. 

Romola’s plain black mourning dress 
reached almost to her ankles; she wore 
black stockings and shoes. Her dark hair 
was brushed back from her forehead and 
gathered into a large knot at the back of 
her neck. On her face there was no sign of 
cosmetics. But the sharpest distinction be- 
tween them, as they stood talking together, 
lay in the modeling and the expression of 
their faces. For in spite of the sophistica- 
tion of Louise’s clothes and an innate poise 
of manner, there was something essentially 
young and unformed about her. Romola, 
on the other hand, gave one the feeling of a 
completed whole. 

The two sat next each other on a small 
sofa while Cousin Bianca made fresh tea. 

“T can’t stay long,’ said Louise. She 
smiled as mischievously as a child as she 
added, looking up at the prince, “‘ They al- 
ready regard me as a suspicious character 
because we stayed over in Naples for a 
day.” 

Romola was not only surprised by this 
remark but she was particularly impressed 
by the fact that her cousin talked to her 
father and Cousin Bianca with the same 
measure of equality that she addressed Al- 
berto or herself. 

Louise gave them a brief summary of the 
family news. ‘‘ My oldest sister’s really do- 
mestic,’”’ she said. ‘‘She thinks of nothing 
but her husband and her two babies. It’s 
amazing !”’ 

The prince raised his eyebrows at Rom- 
ola. ‘‘But over here one takes that sort 
of thing for granted; that’s the ordinary 
life for a woman.” 

“‘Oh, not in the sense I mean it,’’ Louise 
contradicted. ‘‘She literally takes care of 
her own children, without any nurse; and 
when they were first married she did her 
own cooking, because neither she nor her 
husband would accept money from their 
families. I’m sure you don’t find that kind 
of thing being done in the ordinary course 
of life, do you?’”’ She appealed to Countess 
Rossini. 

“N-no, I cannot truthfully say that we 
do,” the Italian answered. “But we feel 
differently about family property, you see.”’ 

“And, of course, one pays servants so lit- 
tle here,”’ said Romola. “Altogether, it is 
another matter. But I admire very much 
your sister for doing it if it seems best to 
her. And the other one—is she domestic 
too?” 

“Par from it. She is a highbrow—seri- 
ous, you know, and intellectual. She is 
studying law now and will be admitted to 
the bar next spring.” She smiled. “It was 
left for me to be the family butterfly.” 

Romola had observed that Alberto’s eyes 
had scarcely left her cousin’s face since she 
had entered the room. Now Louise turned 
toward him. “Are there lots of dancing 
places in Rome?” 

Alberto glanced self-consciously at his 
fiancée. Before he could answer, the prince 
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tractive than ever. 


Welcome touches 
of smartness...7ew 
colors...new ) fabrics 


If you’re going to be somebody at the 
beach this summer, instead of just 
another grain of sand, take heed now. 
For the old suit won’t help you! 


But a new one—with bright cluster 
stripes, or of jacquard pattern, or 
of mannish trigness—will make that 
carefully acquired sunburn more at- 


The first thing to do is to go to the 
store in your city showing Ocean 
Bathing Suits. Do it now; don’t wait 
until you get your first week-end bid. 


Ce hbibalsiy a 


Ask to see the new f 
Ocean Suits. It will be 
just like a jaunt to Biar- 
ritz, Deauville and Flor- 
ida—rolled in one. For 
Ocean makes the kind 
of suits you’ve always 
wanted to wear—the 
things favored at fash- 
ion’s resorts. 


Center—This smart two prece 
suit consists of a worsted 
jersey striped shirt of varied 
color combinations, and flannel 


trunks. 
te 
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embroidery on suit. 


match embroidery. 
same as suit. 


Bottom—A_. trim suit of wor- 
sted, body and skirt jacquard 
design in smart color combina- 
tions; trunks solid color to 
harmonize. 


OCKAN Bathing 


_Jorelll the Family Sui 


N “The Crawl,” a book of instruction on this famous stroke, written 
oe VEC for us by L. De B. Handley. Just fill out and mail to 
ee The OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO., 116 West 23rd Street, New York. 
Send “The Crawl” and catalog of OCEAN styles for men 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


I BUY MY BATHING SUITS AT—————_____________[_———— 


And then there is the Ocean Champion—an ath- 
letic cut suit designed by swimming experts for 


men and for women. It was selected by the last 
American Women’s Olympic’ Team, and is now 
being worn by expert swimmers everywhere. 


Top—aA trig, worsted jersey 
suit, embroidered in contrasting 
color; trunks of solid color to 
Worsted jer- 
sey cape of solid color to match 
Tie strings 


women 
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Repair with a 
permanent patch 


“ANYONE can apply a permanent Las- 

Stik tube patch at home_or on the 
road—without heat or special tools, or 
appliances.’’ Las-Stik ‘‘the white tube 
patch that never fails’’ adheres instantly, 
in a short time becomes fused and welded 
so firmly it cannot be pulled off with a 
pair of pliers without tearing rubber out 
of the tube itself. 


Being all rubber, Las-Stik patch stretches 
with the tube, therefore, it cannot pull off 
or tear out, when the tube is inflated. A 
Las-Stik mend never blows through, it 
becomes the strongest part of the tube, 
and remains good long after the tube 
rots. 


It will mend anything from a puncture to 
a 17-inch blowout. Outfit complete with 
buffer, best rubber cement and ample 
patching material for many emergencies, 
50¢ at dealers’ or by mail. 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg: Co., Hamilton, O. 
Jos. St. Mars, Ltd., Torontoand Winnipeg 


‘TIRE REPAIRS 


GUARANTEED TO HOL 


CASING PLASTER 


WU & PATENT NOS. 950172, 14697130, 1497131 


Las-Stik casing plaster (a perma- 
nent repair) is applied without heat 
or special tools. The white filler gum 
squeezes into the blowout and mends 
it. The three ply fabric plaster sur- 
faced with gum becomes welded and 
fused onto the casing. ‘‘For half 
inch cuts 25¢ size, inch cuts 50¢ size 
and for large blowouts 75¢ size.” 


spoke: ‘TI don’t believe Miss Harpson al- 
lows that sort of thing.” 

Louise looked puzzled. “‘Don’t people 
dance here? Don’t you dance, Romola?’’ 

“‘T’ve never gone to a real dance. I shall 
next year, when our mourning for grand- 
mother is finished. But papa means that 
the jeune fille doesn’t go to hotels or dancing 
clubs except sometimes after a dinner 
party, and then always with older people.’ 
Romola had a feeling that she alone under- 
stood her cousin. She was indignant at the 
others for misinterpreting her. 

After a short time Louise said that she 
must go. “‘A chaperon from the school is 


waiting downstairs,” she said. Her cheeks. 


grew pinker as she explained: ‘I never had 
one before and I don’t know what to do 
with her.” 

“Ts it true that in the States girls have 
their own latchkeys?’’ said Alberto. 

“Yes, we often have them,’’ Louise re- 
plied. ‘“‘Because if we come in late we 
don’t dare wake up the servants.” 

Alberto laughed aloud, but Romola knew 
that her cousin had not intended to be 
humorous. As she watched her put on her 
gloves and say good-by she felt that in all 
her life she had never seen anyone so sim- 
ple, so like a pool of crystal-clear water. 

“T shall see you soon,” said Romola. 
She kissed her cousin on both cheeks. 

The prince escorted Louise downstairs; 
when he returned he said to his daughter, 
“Do you really like her?” 

“But very much. Don’t you?” He 
shrugged his shoulders. “I think you’re 
dreadful, papa! You made up your mind in 
advance that you wouldn’t find her sim- 
patica, and now you’re not willing to admit 
that you were wrong.” 

Her father looked at her in surprise. 
“So—already the contagion is spreading. 
You begin to talk to me as disrespectfully 
as an American child. I wonder what else 
you will learn from your new cousin?” 

“T hope Romola will not begin to dress 
like her,’’ said the countess. 

“T could never hope to be as chic as she 


“But chic is nothing compared to ele- 
gance,”’ said the other. “I can never un- 
derstand why American women have the 
reputation for being so well dressed, when 
they wear such bright colors—even on the 
street. It makes them conspicuous, which 
is something a lady should never be.” 


Loose Purse Strings 


Romola was reminded of this comment a 
few weeks later, when Louise and she, ac- 
companied by her middle-aged maid Olga, 
went on a shopping expedition. On this 
occasion the American girl wore a costume 
of rose color with a collar and cuffs of light- 
gray fur: 

“The men here stare so dreadfully,” she 
said as they stood for a moment outside a 
hat shop, waiting for their motor to drive 
up to the curb. 

“Tt’s quite all right as long as Olga’s with 
us,’ Romola reassured her. 

“Oh, I wasn’t worried. Even if Olga 
weren't with us, I could always take care of 
myself. I was just interested, that’s all. In 
America men pay so much less attention to 
women than they do here.” 

“But, you see, here men assume that if a 
woman dresses noticeably it’s because she 
wants to be noticed.” 

Louise laughed. ‘You're just delicious, 
Romola.” 

They had another discussion that morn- 
ing regarding money. The Italian girl was 
horrified at the reckless way in which her 
cousin bought whatever took her fancy, 
without regard to. its price or durability. 
The taste of the American girl was excellent; 
she was able to discard swiftly one dress or 
hat after another until she found exactly 
the thing that suited her. But Romola, 
who had been brought up to consider the 
enduring quality of materials as of primary 
importance, remonstrated with her when 
she selected things made of flimsy stuff. 


“But you couldn’t possibly wear that 


dress more than one season,” she protested, | | 


| 
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“Tt’s not pure wool, anyway, and th 
will wear off.’ 

“Tl be so tired of it by next year t 
wouldn’t wear it anyway,” said Le 
“Tell her I’ll take it, will you? 

Before Romola turned to the 
woman, she said, ‘‘ What shall T offe) 
forite.? 

“Oh, there’s no use bargaining oy 
hundred lire or so—they mean go litt 
dollars anyway.” 

“That isn’t the point. But they A 
you to bargain, and, in fact, they think 
ter of you if you do.” | 

But Louise had already opened her | 
gray leather bag and was counting oui 
amount of the original price. a 

Yet later this same day, when they 
lunching alone together at Romo 
Louise declared that it was her intentic¢ 
be economically independent. | 

“That’s one reason I decided to q 
over here instead of going to college,” 
went on. “You see, the things I carey 
about are color and design. I intend + 
in for doing ceilings and frescoes, ar 
thought a year over here would give n 
lot of ideas.” ; 


The Joy of Life | 
It took a few minutes for Romola toy 
der over this new phase of her cousin’s 
ture. Then she said, ‘‘ Have you worke) 
it yet?” ; na 
“T spent all last summer in one of the 
studios in Chicago. Oh, but it was) 
too! The family went away in June ar 
stayed on for three months. They dic 
believe I’d stick it out.” 
Her blue eyes sparkled as she went 0} 
describe the joy she had felt when oni 
her designs had been accepted by a pro 
nent firm of architects, who were going 
use it in a children’s library. | 
Romola listened with amazement. | 
had never before heard anyone talk » 
such enthusiasm about their ambiti¢ 
Her brother Leone seemed to feel this y 
when he spoke about his land; but, al 
all, he was a man. She said something 
this to Louise. x} 
“T don’t see what being a man 0) 
woman has to do with ambition,” she 
swered. ; | 
“But you said the first day you ca 
that your sisters were serious, but you w. 
a butterfly.” ; } 
“Well, I do care more than they do ali 
clothes and having a good time, and so: 
But it seems normal to me to want to wi 
at something else too. Almost all the gir 
know at home do something. I just lt 
a letter yesterday from one of my b 
friends, saying that she had finally p 
suaded her family not to make her co) 
out. She figured out that a really go 
debut .would have cost them about t 
thousand dollars, so she’s got them to gi 
her the money instead, and she’s bough 
farm, where she’s going to breed horses @ 
dogs.” : i‘ | 
Romola felt like a child listening to 
fairy tale as her cousin went on: 
‘Another of my friends has gone ont 
stage and one of them has got a job pot 
feature stuff for a ‘newspaper; but, 
course, others are just going to college nt 
and haven’t decided yet what they'll de 
“ Are the two girls you came over With | 
ambitious?” ‘ | 
The color rose in Louise’s round cheek 
“‘N-no, I don’t think they really are. A 
see, I’d hardly known them at all until la 
summer, when they were in the same drat 
ing class with me. They said then that th 
wanted to come over here for the reas0) 
that I did—to study a little and see a lot: 
but I’m not so sure now.” - 
Suddenly Louise became very seriou 
““What about you, Romola? What doy¢ 
want most in the world?” 
“T don’t know.” % 
Romola was so perturbed by this ae 
tion that she turned away from her cous! 
and instructed the butler to serve the 
coffee in the red salon. is 
(Continued on Page 209) F 
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Sontinued from Page 206) 
y, in this very place, however, that 
nver came to her. She was alone; 
{chad dropped in for tea and had 
d.ouise to teach him the Charleston. 
q assented enthusiastically, but had 
h; they must go back to Miss Harp- 
{ get her traveling phonograph. 
n3ianca had come in just after they 
e and had expressed sharp disap- 
|, Romola sat in a comfortable big 
; front of the coal fire, wondering 
s| did not experience the jealousy 
-pusin Bianea had assumed she must 
Hig. 
ought then of Louise and of the 
merican girls whom she had de- 
d-girls who threw themselves into 
sthout being driven by economic 
sir, nor always, so far as she could 
yiarticular talent. Apparently they 
dipon work as one phase of a well- 
ic life which also included interest in 
ssin dancing and in having a good 
gierally. They seemed far removed 
‘e earnest generations who had 
¢ colleges, demanded equal political 
; 1d been caricatured in high collars 
ainish clothes. Certainly there was 
niof the bluestocking about Louise. 
{2s and in manner she was feminine 
\;0 satisfy anyone’s taste, yet Rom- 
ny that she was not feminine at all 
dg to Latin standards. 
(e of Romola’s friends, for instance, 
Jave dreamed of going out with an- 
¢l’s fiancé in the casual way in which 
ead done. Louise had been brought 
it boys; she had played tennis and 
vii them, had skated and sailed with 
, 1d, in short, she had many bases for 
aionship besides dancing and flirting. 
nla was still sitting in front of the 
in the servant came in to draw the 
ii and turn on the lights. Suddenly 
eized that Louise and Alberto had 
ine for two hours. If Louise had 
altalian girl Romola would have been 
; but as it was, she was convinced 
sae accident had occurred. She was 
20 decide whether to telephone Miss 
si when the door opened and her 
tame in. Her cheeks were flaming; 
aied a dressing case in one hand. 
been having a terrible row!” she 
iad. She sank down in a chair op- 
elomola. ‘I’ve quit Miss Harpson’s 
ol!” 


he American Revolution 


te story unfolded, Romola had a 
echance to learn about her cousin’s 
ver. For the row had not primarily 
ied her, but had centered around the 
gls with whom she had come over, 

arpson had been somewhat suspi- 
(them from the beginning, but when 
sand Alberto arrived at the school 
aernoon the storm had burst. Miss 
sa had demanded to know where 
ss friends were. It was disclosed that 
1d told her they, too, were going to 
dhe day with Romola, whom, as a 
eof fact, they had never seen. 
as furious with them for using you 
nilibi,’ said Louise. “‘But on the 
j and, I couldn’t give them away and 
uhtn’t to have asked me to. Finally 
al it was very strange that I should 
as going to your house and then turn 
layoung man. Of course, I couldn’t 
dor that, so the upshot of it was that I 
_ fy trunks will be sent on to a hotel.” 
\ they won’t,’”’ said Romola, pressing 
-t for the servant. ‘They will be 

ire.” 
lidecision on her part precipitated her 
Scious quarrel with her father. He 
i*lorence at the moment, but he hur- 
Vek after receiving a telegram from 
si Bianca. 
ia have no right to ask her to stay 
ithout my permission,” he said to 
1a. 
Hye I then no rights?”’ 
nitwo pairs of dark eyes flashed in- 

m at each other. 


THE SATURDAY 


“T think it might be just as well if your 
marriage took place this year instead of 
waiting until next,” said the prince. 

Romola smiled defiantly. 

That night, however, after everybody 
had gone to bed, she went quietly into her 
cousin’s room and talked until the sky 
began to be gray with the first light of 
dawn. She had never before in all her 
eighteen years of life disclosed her thoughts 
with such completeness. 

“Tt is as if I had turned my heart inside 
out,” she said at last. ‘‘But before I knew 
you I didn’t think there was any use in 
trying to do anything about it.” 

““And now we're going to do everything!”’ 
Louise assured her. ‘‘Mother cabled that 
she’d arrive week after next, but we’ll find 
some way out before then.” 

In pursuance of their plan Romola an- 
nounced casually a day or two later that 
she wanted to show Louise the convent 
where she had attended school. When they 
returned from their expedition they chatted 
about the picturesqueness of the gardens 
and the splendid view of St. Peter’s, but 
said nothing about their long conversation 
with Floria. 


Woman’s Prerogative 


Romola told her cousin the story of her 
Sicilian friend Giulia, who had thrilled 
them by her elopement. Louise countered 
with the story of one of the girls with whom 
she had come to Miss Harpson’s and who 
had fallen madly in love with a young 
Italian she had met on the boat. 

“But Giulia wanted romance,” said Rom- 
ola. ‘And your girl wanted adventure.”’ 

“IT guess they’re just different forms of 
the same thing. But you couldn’t expect 
a girl like the one I told you of to express it 
the same way. She’s had her own car and 
her own latchkey and an allowance of her 


own for several years. Of course, she acts | 
differently from a girl who’s never gone | 


anywhere without a chaperon.” 

“ Anyway the Italian won’t marry that 
girl,’ said Romola. ‘Particularly now 
that she’s left school and gone to a hotel.” 


‘‘But the reason she left school was be- | 


cause of him.” 

“That won’t matter. A girl must be 
comme il faut. You'll see.” 

Two days later the girl telephoned Louise 


and said she was leaving that day, and that | 


she despised Italian men. 


“How: did you know so much,” said | 


Louise, “‘when you’re so inexperienced?” 
““We know things by intuition,’”” Romola 


answered. Her face was radiant as she held | 
out for her cousin’s inspection an envelope | 


which bore Floria’s handwriting. 
“She bribed a servant at the convent to 


bring it to my maid,” she said. “Today I | 


shall speak to papa.” 

She told him that she would never, never, 
so long as she lived, marry Alberto. “And 
if you don’t break this engagement, which 


you yourself have made, I shall go back to || 


America with Louise,”’ she ended. 


To her astonishment, her father showed 


little surprise. 

“TI cannot blame you for being indig- 
nant,” hesaid. “I myself consider the way 
he has acted with Louise to be outrageous. 
Of course, you are jealous. But in time he 
will get over it. He will make all the better 
husband.” 

“Not for me,” she replied. 

“Do you mean that you are going to 
follow the example of your American cousin 
and try to have a career?” he demanded. 
She nodded her head in assent. ‘But 
you’re not fitted for it! You have no train- 
ing for it!” 

“All my training has been for it.’’ She 
slipped her hand into the pocket of her 
black dress so that she could feel the folds 
of the letter which Floria’s brother had 
sent her. She thought of the old stone 
castle near Turin and the double row of 
cypress trees leading up the winding road. 
He had written, “‘We shall live there; and 
our sons and our sons’ sons.” 

Romola smiled up at her father. 
the best career in the world!” 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


rat. 


Smartly styled for the man 
whose appearance shows the 
youthful spirit— whose taste 
keeps pace with the times. A 
new blucher, saddle strap 
effect with oval eyelets and 
braided lace. 
Style S-150 
Booklet ‘'Styles of the Times’? on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers - CHICAGO 
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Tin pan containing // 
with raw rubber patch attached 


to bottom ieee 


“‘Packedin Little Tin Pans to Fix 
Your Punctures Permanently 


~ You take a punctured tube to the tire repair- 
man because you know the heat-welded (VUL- 
CANIZED) repair he makes will last. Now you 
can do it yourself anywhere on the road, this quick, 
easy way. 


Simply clamp one of the little tin pans, known 
as the Shaler Patch-&-Heat Unit, over the ‘punce- 
ture. Light the fuel. In five minutes take off the 
pan and throw it away. That’s all. The repair is 
part of the tube because it is heat-welded (VUL- 
CANIZED). 


Get this “HOLE OUTFIT” 
for only $1.50 
wherever auto supplies are sold. 
Slightly higher in Canadaand 


far West. Includes vulcanizer and 
12 Patch-&-Heat Units. 


_— a 
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LEARNING TO DRIVE 


(Continued from Page 27) ’ aes 


our goal and turned off the motor, my wife 
and I just looked at each other. We had 
been driving for more than three years and 
had just found out how little we knew about 
roads and grades. 

Even motorists who have become pro- 
ficient drivers on level ground are turned 
into freshmen once more when it comes to 
taking an automobile up a mountain for the 
first time. You have to learn to save your 
motor all unnecessary work by using mo- 
mentum, whenever you can, to help you up 
short steep pitches; opening up the throttle 
if a bit of level road, or perhaps a dip, gives 
a chance to get up speed before the harder 
grade. You have to learn to avoid over- 
heating your motor by running it too long 
with the throttle wide open. You have to 
learn to take it easy, letting the motor cool 
whenever necessary, avoiding unnecessary 
strain by remaining too long in high gear 
or second. You have to avoid changing 
gears unnecessarily and racing your motor 
to make the shift. You have to avoid over- 
heating your motor by running it with the 
spark retarded. You learn to take along an 
extra can of water and refill your radiator 
with cool water every time there’s a good 
chance—but with caution, letting the 
motor cool off a bit slowly at first, because 
cold water dumped in to refill a radiator 
that has just been boiling might crack the 
overheated cylinders. 

Coming back gave us more knowledge. 
Wereturned to the plain by a narrow snake- 
like wagon road that followed the contours 


| of the hills at an almost even height above 


the Kern River, foaming over its rocks 500 
feet beneath. At times, where some nar- 
row side canyon met the main valley, we’d 
be a mile or more away from the river; 
then we’d come back and crawl around an- 
other hairpin turn at the edge of a rocky 
ereg, with two wheels on nothing, poised 
r the river waiting impatiently to re- 
‘ive us down below. We made sixty miles 
fore we saw a single team. Then we met 
nule-drawn freight wagon. The road 
n’t wide enough to pass. The freight 
‘on couldn’t back up. I had to—nearly 
uarter of a mile. 
My mother was returning from the 
intains with us, and my sister, with her 
y. They got out and turned their faces 
vay, listening for the crash that would 
ie when we backed over the edge of the 
. My wife stuck. She was quite impa- 
.t, [remember, at my sister for wanting 
ave the baby’s life. We didn’t back off 
cliff, at that. But we certainly realized 
t driving down to the grocer’s and park- 
alongside the curb isn’t all there is to 
nocoring. I was glad that I had already 
ned more than the average fair-weather 
‘orist knows about backing—that you 
e to keep looking toward the rear and 
Tr as you would steer a boat. 


The Other Fellow’s Carelessness 


“ou never can tell when the ability to 
k an automobile surely and easily for a 
d distance or around a corner will be 
ful, or even necessary, knowledge. 
“he next year I had my one real road 
‘ck. I was driving into the city. It was 
veautiful spring morning and a forty- 
e drive. The air was fine; the car was 
| fairly new; the motor was running per- 
‘ly. Drifting smoothly along, thirty 
es an hour, I saw smoke in the road 
‘ad. It came from one of those little 
veling asphalt kettles on wheels, where a 
‘pair crew was»patching the road. Half 
road was blocked off, leaving a passage- 
‘y, only wide enough for one car, at the 
“treme right. The smoke from the little 
| burner and from the hot asphalt ob- 
red the view of everything beyond the 
»pair crew. 
. allowed the car to drop to a fifteen- 
nile-an-hour pace. Then I went into the 
noke. That was as far,as I got. A large | 


ut impetuous truck was coming through | | 


the same piece of smoke, but from the | 
site direction. They told me afterwan 
could hear the crash a mile away, 

Surprisingly enough, I wasn’t hurt 
cept where my face had been cut ab) 
jamming forward over the steering y 
The truck wasn’t hurt either, But; 
all that was left of my car was the hin) 
and a repair bill. » 

The accident had occurred ‘purely 
simply because of the other fellow’s ca) 
driving. That’s something you can’ 
away from. You never take your eq) 
of your own garage without running 
chance of a smash-up on the other fel 
mistake. You are never the only chap 
the public highway. There’s always 
other fellow. Remember, he may not} 
how to drive.. Every year sees thousan 
new drivers using the highways for the 
time; in their first few months of dri) 
when backing is still a great adventure 
any time the best chauffeur in the q 
may meet a greenhorn. His car mai’ 
just around the next corner, at right ai. 
across the road. ; 


. | 
Motors That Freeze From Hex 


| 
| 


car had to be entirely rebuilt, Then car 
brand-new experience, Driving the | 
home from the shop, the motor sudd 
began to labor. A moment later it stor, 
with a jerk that nearly threw me off 
seat. I got out and looked the car over, 
appeared to have gone solid, like that | 
roadster. There seemed to be nothing t)| 
except sit and wait for help. Twenty r 
utes or so later, to my absolute amazem 
it was suddenly all right again. I goth. 
in and drove on. Trying to make up. 
lost time, I hurried a little and—the t]| 
happened again. 
What had happened? The motor | 
frozen. The new pistons, tightly fitted’ 
the walls of the rebored cylinders, had’ 
panded with the heat of the rapid ex)! 
sions until they stuck. As the motor al 
they contracted again. Perhaps you h| 
wondered why owners of new cars | 
warned not to drive too rapidly at fi’ 
This is the reason—the danger of freez|| 
Only a man who has had that “=| 
sensation of having a motor freeze on h. 
and then come back to normal in the cou 
of a few minutes, can fully realize the ch| 
acter of the motor materials that carry I 
so smoothly along the road. Metals t) 
expand when they are hot and contract | 
they cool have to be well treated. Pa| 
whirling at almost incredible speed have, 
be supplied continuously with lubricati 
oil that alone keeps them from oyerhe| 
ing and utter destruction. 
The marvel is that car builders have b¢| 
able to make motors so nearly foolpri| 
that they will stand the abuse the avere! 
car has to put up with. Our friends oft 
wonder why the old cars my wife ano) 
drive seem to give us such wonderful sel’ 
ice. The answer is simple: We abuse tht 
less than most cars are abused. Weare: 
most childishly careful to see that the 
doesn’t get low, that a partly filled rad. 
tor doesn’t lead to overheating, that ¢| 
motor and driving machinery are not put | 
undue strain. We have learned to make 
easy for the engine whenever we Can. » 
starting the car we let the clutch in slow 
and smoothly. We handle the gas the sar 
way, coming toa wide-open throttle grad 
ally. It’s no more necessary to throw 
usual strain on the motor by yanking tl 
throttle open suddenly than it is to stra 
both motor and driving gears by jumpit 
the clutch. DS 
On hills we avoid strain by shifting ge4 
before, rather than after, it’s absolute, 
necessary, keeping the motor runnll) 
smoothly, without laboring. Only agree) 
horn will keep a motor slowly slogging alo 
in high, with the throttle wide open sel 
(Continued on Page 213) 


After the argument with the truck | 


(Continued from Page 210) 

{ ograde, when he should be running up 
jJinsecond. At the top of hills that we 
, ist carry in high we have learned to 
, ss gas, instead of more, closing the 
ole down instead of opening it, as we 
,ie grade, easing the motor. On uphill 
n’s we remember that the strain of pro- 
jig the car is thrown by the differential 
aingle wheel, instead of being equally 
4:d between the two driving wheels, as 
atraight road. 
vi rule for low automobile upkeep is 
y:. Find a good mechanic and stick to 
5. Take his advice. Avoid unnecessary 
as—it never pays to keep puttering 
yt; car when it doesn’t really need it— 
; t him drive the car around the block 
» or two every little while, checking up 
it Make sure there is never a lack of oil 
yter. If you drive a good deal that 
js tremendous barrier for your under- 
to cross. In this day of crowded 
hays, few things, I suppose, cut down 
aiery profits more. 
{ther thing: Don’t let your oil get too 
n From time to time gasoline works 
yinto it where it lies at the bottom of 
-ank case, and thins it. On cold morn- 
g; runs down the cylinder walls when 
ie choking the motor to make it start. 
9 piston rings, a cylinder that is missing 
a‘ount of a dirty spark plug or for any 
reason, mean a certain amount of 
one getting into the oil and thinning it. 
ais one of the reasons it pays to have 
mrank case drained now and again— 
“i:very 500 or 1000 miles—and new 
s}oil put in. 
<ywledge of how to use and care for 
ies came to us gradually as cars im- 
yd and the modern electrical systems 
nin. We learned to carry an extra 
ght bulb, after being caught in the 
ine evening by a burned-out globe and 
aing a spring by driving into the ditch. 
! so learned the trick of wrapping tin 

‘ound a burned-out fuse as a tempo- 
yepair when we had no spare fuses with 

fter buying a couple of new storage 
ties we learned that it is much 
‘der in the long run to take time to 
yehe battery tested every two or three 
se] and fresh water put in. We learned 
itn cold weather a battery will some- 
1 be frozen and ruined if the juice is 
I, 
W learned to turn on our headlights in 
» aytime, on long drives with fully 
2d batteries, to avoid overcharging. 
nht drives we learned to use our dim- 
mMconsistently, remembering that the 
ie fellow is twice as dangerous if his 
sire dazzled. We learned that a car 
dipped with a windshield wiper is a 
“thing to drive in during a storm, par- 
ulrly at night when the water particles 
t> glass catch and refract approaching 
ni, And we learned that if the wiper 
ssyut of commission a kerosene-soaked 
; queezed out and rubbed across the 
isle of the windshield, helps materially 
kyping the glass clear. 


A New:Model Traffic Cop 


Dring all these years of driving we were 
Ming, bit by bit, a still more difficult 
s¢ that most motorists master only 
eyears of use—the proper handling of 
ils. There is real art in knowing how to 
uk properly. Few people do. Yet there’s 
thg that brings the wife of a motorist 
8 to realizing on her husband’s insur- 
ab than the way he uses his 
als. 
Fm California we moved to New York 
d ought a heavy closed car. In the fall 
: veided to drive back to Los Angeles. 
in you, by this time we had been driv- 
fi years and supposed we knew about 
ere was to know about motoring, in- 
dig the use of brakes. And then 
Dopping down from the Alleghanies 
OVest Virginia, there is a six-mile grade 
te transcontinental highway. I took 
I thought, in quite approved fashion, 
Sy in intermediate, and with what 


aa 


THE SATURDAY 


seemed to me a very sparing use of brakes. 
We made the descent safely enough. But 
at Uniontown, a bit farther on, suddenly 
there were no brakes. The car rolled into a 
street intersection with a suicidal mania it 
had never shown before. We finally 
stopped, with the aid of a weakened emer- 
gency, right in the middle of the cross 
traffic. A big traffic officer came toward 
us and I leaned back, bracing myself for 
the bawling out. But this was different. 

‘Just come down off the mountain?’’ 

I nodded. 


He nodded. ‘Turn to your right at the 
second street. Nearest garage half a block 
down. Lucky not to have ’em go bad at 


the wrong time.”’ 

And that was all. He seemed a little 
bored as he moved away. It was such an 
old story he had even given up calling ’em 
down. At the garage they told me nearly 
half the tourists who came through had to 
have new brake linings after the six-mile 
descent. 

Here, as well as I can give them, are the 
seldom-heard rules for correct use of the 
brakes: 

Don’t brake too hard. Except where an 
absolute emergency demands it, don’t ever 
jam on your brakes. Touch them gently, 
lightly, getting the feel of your car and 
slackening speed as you do so. 


How to Use Your Brakes 


Don’t brake unnecessarily. Learn not to 
put your brakes on too soon, or keep them 
on after you’ve reached the safe speed you 
want, 

Don’t drag your brakes. 
don’t keep them on steadily on a long 
grade. It overheats the bands and you run 
the danger of burning them out and sud- 
denly finding your car without brakes at 
the bottom of the hill, when you may need 
them most. Instead, wait until you have 
definite reason to slacken speed, then use 


your brake lightly, checking your car until | 


you have reached the safe speed you want. 
Then release your brake again. If the hill 
is a long one, take it in the gear that will 
hold your car to the proper speed. If for 
any reason you have to brake hard for a 
good while, release your brake repeatedly, 
each time coming down on it again with a 
fresh grip. 

These rules apply, of course, chiefly to 
the service brake—the foot brake. Don’t 
use your emergency except in an emer- 
gency, or to hold the car when it is standing, 
or occasionally to ease the foot brake in 
slowing to a safe speed on long hills. 

Winter driving? That, as they say in 
New York, is something else again. We 
learned about it during our first winter in 
the East. Our first frozen radiator, with its 
clouds of steam on a sharp November 
morning, filled us with alarm and amaze- 
ment. A friendly taxi driver showed us 
how to throw a blanket over it with the 
motor running until the pipes were thawed 
out. Luckily it wasn’t a bad freeze, or we 
might have found ourselves with split 
cylinders, instead of merely a clogged radi- 
ator, when we set out. 

From that time on, we took care to have 
plenty of motor alcohol in the radiator. 
We learned never to wait until the last 
possible moment before using alcohol, but 
to play safe and put in a preliminary half 
gallon or gallon when the very first cold 
snaps came on. A few extra quarters or 
dollars for alcohol is a lot less expensive 
than a repair bill running into the hundreds 


*for a broken cylinder block. And we 


learned, because of the rapid evaporation 
rate of alcohol, to make sure every little 
while that the proportion in the radiator 
was ample to prevent freezing in any 
weather we could expect. 

In February of 1920 my wife and I were 
driving in a heavy sedan on the Boston 
Post Road in a rather deep rut worn in solid 
ice. Driving cautiously, we met a truck. 
Driving cautiously—as some truck drivers 
do when the need is great—he stopped. 
Then, each machine shimmying back- 
ward and forward, we both managed to 
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“Come on Pups-heres something good!” 


No need to urge them. They’ve tasted SPRATT’S before, and 
they know it’s good! 
All sizes and breeds are fond of SPRATT’S and thrive on it. 


SPRATT’S is a complete food, containing 
all the necessary bone and body building 
elements which a dog requires. It is con- 
venient and economical to feed. When used 
regularly no supplementary food is needed. 


Start your dog on SPRATT’S today. There’s 
a biscuit for every breed at every age. Your 
grocer or pet-shop can supply SPRATT’S 
(and your veterinarian will recommend it) 
or obtain it for you. 


S SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, N. J. San Francisco St. Louis 


CAREG:FEEDING |} 

Send g DOGS 
2c stamp 
for book 


Save valuable floor space 


with “Y and E” files and counter combined! 


AKE the most of floor space— 

and keep your records where you 
use them. “‘Y and E”’ Counter Height 
Steel Files are file and counter in one. 
Sections for correspondence cards, 
cash drawers, storage, ledgers, etc. 


Double steel walis (asbestos-]ined) 


protect their contents from fire. 
Drawers equipped with automatic 
latches. One-piece linoleum top if de- 
sired. Phone the ‘‘ Y and E”’ store or 
write us, telling your requirements. 

Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 632 Jay St., 


Rochester, N. Y. In Canada: The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


FFICE 


- EQUIPMENT 


STEEL & wooD FILES~STEEL SHELVING ~ DESKS ~ SAFES 
OFFICE SYSTEMS & SUPPLIES ~ BANK & LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


wee MEc.(0. 
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stitutions use Filling 


fine music. Chat is why 


Fliingtons are chosen for 


so many homes 


a 
llington 


pianos 


BUILT BY 
BALDWIN 


THE BALDWIN PIANO Co. . 


Free Book for You 


Get this free book, “How to 
Know a Good Piano”. Every 
home should have it—particu- 
larly homes with children. Ask 
any Ellington dealer or write 
The Baldwin Piano Co., 142 
West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


This Cash Offer? 


LEA you have all the money you 
want, you should let us send you our 
offer. For we will pay you liberally in 
cash, month after month, for easy, pleas- 
ant work that need not take one minute 
from. your home, your children or your 
other interests. Your profits will be just 
so much extra money all your own, to do 
with just as you like! 


$5 to $10 Extra 
' Every Single Week 


Right now many homekeepers and business 
women are earning up to $5 or $10 and more 
every single week by representing The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. The commission we 
pay for every order added to bonuses 
for even 8 orders a month should 
enable you easily to earn $100 be- 
fore your August vacation. And 
that much—ExtTra—if you 
could count on it regularly, 
would come in mighty 
handy, wouldn’t it? 


Publishing 
Company 


395 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


You need 
HOW t 
you 


Name. 


Street 


Town 


Hlusic Schools Hollegesand In- 
fon Pianos 
to develop musical talent and 
create a keener appreciation of, 
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Won't You Let Us Send You 


No Experience—Yet 
She Easily Earned 
$4 in Her First 
Two Hours’ Trial 


Mrs. William E. Young sent usa 
coupon similar to the one at the 
left. Within two hours after re- 
ceiving our offet by mail she’d 
earned $4! Was she happy? Yes! 


Supplies, Equipment, Instruction 
Without Charge 


not invest a penny. We tell you 
o make money, supply everything 
need to do it, and pay cash from the 


moment you begin work. A two-cent 


stamp brings our big cash offer— 
no obligation involved. 
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get out of the ruts. ‘hen, slowly, to make 
sure that there could be no accident, we 
drew past each other. 

That is, we began to draw past each 
other. But at the halfway point, with the 
two machines abreast, I felt our sedan slide 
sidewise on theice. Asif in response to this 
coy maidenly inclination, that great gorilla 
truck chose the same minute to slide side- 
wise toward our sedan. Well, the moral of 
that story is: Don’t ever go where your car 
can slip sidewise. The top of our sedan— 
the two machines were tipped toward each 
other with the outer wheels on the piled ice 
and snow. beside the main track—was torn 
open as though it were paper—curved 
glass too. That four-mile trip we were 
making cost us more than many taxi fares. 

Driving through Missouri the next sum- 
mer, I saw a good instance, on a muddy 
road, of what just such side-slipping as 
we experienced on ice can do for you in 
summer. 

We were traveling in a heavy rain on a 
road with a high crown. A Missouri dirt 
road, half an hour after rain has begun to 
fall, is as slippery as ice. Holding evenly on 
the crown of the straight road, we were able 
to make fairly good time. The mud had not 
struck in yet. A hundred yards or so ahead 
of us was a long roadster, pacing us. Then 
from the crown the track turned a bit to- 
ward the right edge of the road; to the left 
were old ruts and bumps.. The driver of the 
roadster swung to the right. But I remem- 
bered the miserable sensation aroused by 
the feel of a car slipping sidewise, and stuck 
to the crown, bumps and all. 

Reward came when the roadster ahead 
slid into the ditch. We had a perfect view 
of it. Itwasalovelysight. By what seemed 
a miracle the driver kept it from overturn- 
ing or there would have been an ugly 
wreck, for the ditch was a mean one. 

Knowledge of wet roads and skidding is a 
science in itself. On a clear straight road, 
even in rainy weather, you can make pretty 
good speed safely. On corners, or when 
stopping or slowing down, knowledge of 
momentum, of what your car will do, comes 
largely through experience. You have to 
learn the feel of your car on wet pavements, 
just as you learn to know instinctively about 
how fast you can take a corner safely on 
dry roads. 


When the Car Skids 


The big secret to prevent skidding is to 
leave your car in gear. Brake with your 
motor. That keeps your hind wheels turning 
and tends to bring your car out of the skid. 
The instinctive mistake of the inexperienced 
driver is to push both foot pedals, releasing 
the clutch and putting on the brakes at the 
same time. That is usually the worst pos- 
sible thing you can do to a skidding car. To 
put on your brakes when you begin to skid 
simply makes things worse in nine cases out 
of ten. To release the clutch is worse still. 
Almost the only exception comes when, 
skidding at slow speed or on a hill, you may 
release the clutch for a single instant, 
merely to go into a lower gear. But that 
last, like the double shift in changing gears, 
is, for the most part, for expert drivers only. 

The double shift is to avoid clashing your 
transmission gears. When changing from 
high speed to second, for instance, on a hill, 
the inexperienced driver often clashes his 
gears unmercifully. To avoid that an ex- 
pert will release his clutch, go into neutral, 
buzz his motor for an instant, at the same 
time letting his clutch back in to start the 
other transmission gears whirling at the 
right speed, then release the clutch again 
and go into second, It takes a bit of prac- 
tice, and is usually the work of an expert 
driver. 

On our long jaunts we have learned that 
the secret of making speed is to keep a 
steady gait. Spurts of speed are merely 
dangerous, and rarely get you anywhere. 
Watch a transcontinental motorist and you 
will see that instead of stepping on her at 
any particular time he merely comes back 
to his road gait as quickly as possible at 


every safe opportunity. He is never in a |/alone will prevent absent-mindedness. 
| 


hurry to pass another machine at any d; 
gerous point. He takes traffic cautioys 
He slows down for intersections and buy 
and bad-corners and railroad crogsin| 
But every time he has a safe clear po 
ahead of: him, back he comes immediati 
to his determined road gait of thirty mj]. 
or twenty-eight, or whatever it may || 
And by nightfall you'll usually find 
miles and miles farther on than the fi 
who crashes through town with one ha 
on the horn and steps on it every time 
happens ‘to remember that he’s trying | 
make speed. ~ | 

But even with sufficient skill to warra 
classifying ourselves as good drivers, ; 
wife and;I found that we had a final j) 
portant lesson still in store for us. It w 
not on a-bad road either. It was close 
our own home in the New York suburbs, 


Napping at the Wheel 


We were returning home after a dinn 
with friends. My wife was driving. Passi) 
through asmall suburban town, we came 
a brightly lighted intersection where ty 
boulevards crossed. Talking, interested 
the discussion—whatever it was I ean’t{. 
the life of me remember now—we we 
about two-thirds of the way across thei 
tersection when a large touring ear dro. 
directly in front of us. There wasn’t ai 
time to avoid a collision. We didn’t, 

In all that: brightly lighted intersecti\ 
we hadn’*t even been conscious of its a. 
proach. © Absent-mindedness, pure ai 
simple. We were intent on something ek 
We were going only about fifteen miles; 
hour and’had the right of way. | 

The car in front of us was a heavy tou 
ing car. ‘The driver was a young woma 
with another girl of her own age beside ht 
Neither of them, obviously, knew how . 
handle a car. Any experienced driver, evi 
if he had-had the right of way, which thi| 
did not, would have been able to stop 
car and avoid a collision. But they g 
rattled and ran right on in front of us, trus 
ing, I suppose, that we would look out {, 
them, just as most expert drivers do lo 
out for the fools and beginners that a 
always among those present. . is » 

But this time we were napping. 
heavy old closed ear drove into thi 
their machine, cut through the 
board and crumpled one fender, s 
one of their headlights and inflicted 
minor injuries on the car body. V 
not hurt appreciably. 

Railroad people tell me absent- 
ness is responsible for more grade- 
accidents than any other single thi 

Mr. Average Motorist gradually 
expert. He gets the feeling he can 
most any emergency, and rightly. * 
he is driving confidently along some i 
day, he suddenly remembers he left h 
pocketbook on the table, or what not. H 
mind is taken off his driving. For a m\| 
ment he is no driver at all; his mind | 
somewhere else. The moment is ripe fora) 
accident. ; pa | 

Only eternal vigilance, only a continuin 
sense of caution, will prevent absen! 
mindedness. Even that is not infallible. ] 
is the most important lesson any motors) 
can learn. We were lucky to learn it § 
cheaply.. Altogether too many automobil 
drivers—experts and amateurs alike—leat 
it too late. No one ever knows what cause 
the accident in which he died. 

Four requirements, my experience ha 
taught me, are necessary for safe driving 
They are: 

The need for becoming an expert. 

The need for keeping a machine alway, 
in roadworthy condition, with particula 
attention to front wheels and axles, steern 
gear, oil supply and brakes. . 

The need for always looking out for th. 
other fellow. ae! f 

Above all, the need for developing § 
sense of caution, a sense of danger, fo. 
realizing the ever-present likelihood 4 
accident that confronts every motors 
practically every driving minute, t 
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Every Time You Dress 


give yourself the delight of slipping 
into cool, fresh ‘‘B. V. D.”’! 


There are two prime secrets of summer 
comfort. One is to have the right 
underwear; the other is to have enough 
of it! 

Get plenty “B.V. D.” Always look for 
the label. Nothing without it can bring 
you the Matchless Comfort, Fit and 
Wear which have given “B. V. D.” 
world-leading popularity. 


What’s Back of that “B.V. D.” Label? 


A quality as unique as the fame of the trade- 
mark! From its specially treated nainsook, 
woven in our own mills, to its last lock-stitched 
seam,“B. V. D.” is an underwear with differences 
that count. To understand the dozens of details 
vital to underwear value, write for our inter- 
esting free booklet, “Why the Knowing Millions 
Say: ‘Next to Myself I Like B. V. D. Best!’” It tells 
just how “B. V. D.” is made and is a revelation 
in the fine points of fine underwear. 


We Want You Properly Fitted! 


The height of union suit comfort comes only 
in “B. V. D.” with its patented construction at 
shoulder, waistband and crotch. But be cor- 
rectly measured. From over sixty sizes, for 
widely varying “builds,” yours can always be 
determined by 3 simple encircling measure- 
ments: 1-Chest —2-Waist — 3-Trunk (under 
crotch and over shoulder). If your dealer 
is in doubt as to your size, write the B. V. D 
Service Bureau, 350 Broadway, New York City, 
giving above measurements. 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


\Trode Mork Reg US Pot Of and Foreign Countries) 


The B.V. D. Company, Inc., New York 
Sole Makers of “‘B. V. D.”? Underwear 
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Union Suit 
(Patented Features) 


“= the suit 
SS —-. Youths’ 85c 


- ag Men’s $1.50 


“BoOv. Ds 
Shirts and 
Drawers 85c 
the garment 
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Why Williams saturated 


{| lather must give you 
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A LITTLE WILLIAMS plus lots 
of water makes mountains of 
rich heavy lather that cannot 
dry on the face, 


better shaves 


OU will hear men say that Williams Shaving Cream 


makes their razor blades last longer and that it 


leaves the skin glove-smooth and in perfect condition. 
What are the facts back of all this? 


1. Williams lather is saturated 
with moisture 


After this mild, pure lather has 
lifted the oil film from your beard, 
the tremendous amount of mois- 
ture held in the millions of tiny 
lather bubbles soaks right 
through each bristle—leaving it 
soft for the razor. 


2. It lubricates and conditions 
the skin 


Williams lather softens the in- 
visible roughness of the skin, so 
that the razor glides along more 
smoothly. No other lather in the 
world can equal Williams for pro- 


” THE TUBE WITHTHE ~ 
HINGE-CAP THAT 
CAN’T GET LOST 


Tue regular large-size tube of 

Williams is 35c. The double-size 

tube, holding twice as much, is soc, 
| and is the most economical tube of 
H shaving cream you can buy. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 46-B, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream. (Trial size has no Hinge-Cap.) 


ducing a quick, easy-gliding 
shave. Gentle to your skin, 
Williams lather leaves it as 
smooth and flexible as after an 
expert barber’s massage. 


Williams softens the beard so 
completely that blades do not 
dull as quickly and, therefore, 
do last longer. 


Prove for yourself that 
Williams does what we claim. 
Make one week’s test—FREE. 
We will gladly send you a week’s 
trial tube on receipt of the coupon 
below or a postcard. 


CAREE OFFER 


Send coupon for 
free trial tube 


AQUA VELVA IS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH—A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREP 


ARATION, WE’LL~SEND A LIBERAL TEST BOTTLE FREE, WRITE DEPT. 46-B 


| 


The Poets® Cor: 


A Man and a Horse 


MAN and a horse alone, 
Riding out into the sun 
There’s nothing this side God’s throne 
Since created space was begun 
To equal the joy of the two 


Men recover what Eden taught 
And the Primal Voice obey— | 
Where forests open their way, 


| 


But a man and a horse alone, 
Riding out into the sun ——_| 
There’s nothing this side God's th 
That the passing ages have known— Since created space was begun 
A man and a horse alone. To equal the joy of the two 


; J That the passing ages have know, 
‘Where the waves of the ocean slip Ana mgs 4 hone lena : | 


Into roadways of trodden snow, ss 
Going down to sea in a ship Harry Ke, 
Is a lift to the heart, I know; 

Where the canvas rides, tier over tier, 
And the sea birds follow and dip— 
Going down to sea in a ship. 


Little Yards | 


fails loveliness of little yards | 

With gardens blowing fair, 

With sundials, and a bird’s voice | 
Somewhere in the air; 


The loveliness of little yards 
With breezes strolling through! 
And there beside the sundial 
The loveliness of you. 


Oh, climbing a mountain’s height 

Is like gift of sight to the blind, 

Where, in amplitudes of light, 

The foothills lessen behind; 

The valleys widen and shine, 

And the world grows a map to the sight— 


Climbing a mountain’s height. For some the sight of town or sea, 


For some the shine of words— 
But, oh, for me a little yard 
And you and birds! 
—Mary Carolyn Davies, 


Where the forests point their way 
Into aisle upon aisle of green, 

And the tree trunks thicken the day, 
With the sifted sun between, 
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( aaleeare EDEN stepped from the misty 
street into the great marble-pillared room 
- where the firm of Meek & Eden offered 
\_ its wares. Immediately behind show cases, 


gus with pre- 
yy stones or 
s| with silver, 
tium and gold, 
+ resplendent 
rl stood at at- 
non. Their 
wng coats were 
peable, lacking 
» ightest suspi- 
nof a wrinkle, 
di the left lapel 
eh was a pink 
tion, as fresh 
perfect as 
othit had grown 


el. 
lien nodded af- 

b] to right and 

tnd went on his 

xy his heels click- 

g heerily on the 

oess tile floor. 

eas asmall man, 

a-haired and im- 

aulate, with a 

tix, keen eye and 

lemperious man- 
srhat so well be- 

42 his position. 

o the clan of 

ick, having duly 

itrited the earth, 

a relinquished 

inheritance and 

aed to the great 
eond, leaving 

J:ander Eden the 
o] owner of one of 
hiest-known jew- 

lr stores west of 
h Rockies. 

\rriving at the 
e; of the shop, he 
isended a brief 
tirway to the lux- 
llous suite of 
f:es on the mez- 
jaine floor where 
vwespent his days. 
ithe anteroom of 
‘t suite he encoun- 
ed his secretary. 
| “Ah, good morn- 
od Chase,’’ he 
sel, 

The girl an- 
sy:red with asmile. 
EH.en’s eye for 
bauty, developed 
a long experience 
inthe jewel trade, 
hd not failed him 


wen he picked Miss Chase. 
wre exquisite; so was her gown. Bob Eden, reluctant heir to the business, had been __ these. Above and beyond her beauty, w 
hard to remark that entering his father’s office was like arriving for tea in a very seemed, iniunay, eienplo isp elu. aoe? 
clusive drawing-room. 
Alexander Eden glanced at his watch. ‘In about ten minutes,” he announced, “I 


ect a caller—an old friend of mine—Madam Jordan, of Honolulu. When she arrives Aleck Eden saw hanging about the girl’s white t 
wealth, the famous pearl necklace Mare Phillimore 


w her in at once.”’ 
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Me., Los Angeles, Cal.,and Richmond, Va. 


He passed 0 
up his hat, coat and stic 
desk lay the morning m 


In About Ten Minutes the Door of Wong Ching’s Shop Opened and a Man Cam 
Cautiously Up and Down the Dim Street 


She was an ash blonde, with violet eyes; her manners 


e Out. 


Phillimore acres the sugar cane ripene 


He Stood Looking 


Some few are favored by fortune out of all re 
hich wou 


Number 52 


“Yes, Mr. Eden,” replied the girl. 

n into his own room, where he hung 
k. On his broad, gleaming 
ail; he glanced at it idly, 


but his mind was 
elsewhere. Inamo- 
ment he strolled to 
one of the windows 
and stood there 
gazing at the fagade 
of the building 
across the way. 

The day was not 
far advanced, and 
the fog that had 
blanketed San 
Francisco the night 
before still lingered 
in the streets. Star- 
ing into that dull 
gray mist, Hden saw 
a picture—a picture 
that was incongru- 
ously all color and 
light and life. 

His thoughts had 
traveled back down 
the long corridor of 
the years, and in 
that imagined 
scene outside the 
window he himself 
moved, a slim, 
dark boy of seven- 
teen. 

Forty years 
ago—a night in 
Honolulu, the gay, 
happy Honolulu of 
the monarchy. Be- 
hind a bank of ferns 
in one corner of the 
great Phillimore 
living room, Ber- 
ger’s band was play- 
ing, and over the 
polished floor young 
Aleck Eden and 
Sally Phillimore 
danced together. 
The boy stumbled 
now and then, for 
the dance was a 
newfangled one 
called the two-step, 
lately introduced 
into Hawaii by a 
young ensign from 
the Nipsic. But 
perhaps it was not 
entirely his unfamil- 
iarity with the two- 
step that muddled 
him, for he knew 
that in his arms he 
held the darling of 
the islands. 


ason, and Sally Phillimore was one of 
ld have been sufficient in itself, she 
the heiress of all the ages. The Phillimore 
fortunes were at their peak, Phillimore ships sailed the seven seas, on thousands of 
d toward a sweet, golden harvest. Looking down, 
hroat, a symbol of her place and 
had brought home from London, 
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“Ast Hurried Away, the Man With the Black 
Glasses Came Up. ‘ Taxi, Mister?’ Said Cauli- 
flower Ear, and Old Glasses Got In’? 


and for which he had paid a price that made all Honolulu 
gasp. 

Eden, of Meek & Eden, continued to stare into the fog. 
It was pleasant to relive that night in Hawaii, a night filled 
with magic and the scent of exotic blossoms; to hear again 
the giddy laughter, the distant murmur of the surf, the 
soft croon of island music. Dimly he recalled Sally’s blue 
eyes shining up at him. More vividly—for he was nearly 
sixty now, and a business man—he saw again the big lus- 
trous pearls that lay on her breast, reflecting the light with 
a warm g'ow. 

Oh, well He shrugged his shoulders. Al] that was 
forty years ago, and much had happened since. Sally’s 
marriage to Fred Jordan, for example; and then, a few 
years later, the birth of her only child—of Victor. Eden 
smiled grimly. How ill advised she had been when she 
named that foolish, wayward boy. 

He went over to his desk and sat down. No doubt it was 
some escapade of Victor’s, he reflected, that was responsi- 
ble for the scene shortly to be enacted here in this office on 
Post Street. Yes, of course, that was it. Victor, lurking in 
the wings, was about to ring down the final curtain on the 
drama of the Phillimore pearls. 

He was deep in his mail when, a few moments later, his 
secretary opened the door and announced, ‘‘ Madam 
Jordan is calling.” 

Eden rose. Sally Jordan was coming toward him over 
the Chineserug. Gay and sprightly as ever—how valiantly 
she had battled with the years! “Aleck, my dear old 
friend ia 

He took both her fragile hands in his. 
mighty glad to see you. Here.” He drew a big leather 
chair close to his desk. “‘The post of honor for you, always.” 

Smiling, she sat down. Eden went to his accustomed 
place behind his desk. He took up a paper knife and bal- 
anced it; for a man of his poise, he appeared rather ill at 
ease. “Ah—er—how long have you been in town?” 

“Two weeks—I think—yes, two weeks last Monday.” 

“You're not living up to your promise, Sally. You didn’t 
let me know.” 

“But I’ve had such a gay round,” she protested. ‘Vic- 
tor is always so good to me.” 

“Ah, yes, Victor—he’s well, I hope.’’ Eden looked away, 
out of the window. “Fog’s lifting, isn’t it? A fine day, 
after all.’ 

“Dear old Aleck.’’ She shook her head. “No good beat- 
ing round the bush. Never did believe in it. Get down to 
business—that’s my motto. It’s as I told you the other 
day over the telephone. I’ve made up my mind to sell the 
Phillimore pearls.”’ 

He nodded. “And why not? What good are they any- 
how?” 

“No, no,” she objected. “It’s perfectly true—they’re 
no good tome. I’m a great believer in what’s fitting—and 
those gorgeous pearls were meant for youth. However, 


“Sally, I’m 


Tae _ 


that’s not the reason I’m selling. I’d hang onto them if I 
could But lecanit alee broke, Aleck.” He looked 
out the window again. “Sounds absurd, doesn’t it?”’ she 
went on. “All the Phillimore ships, the Phillimore acres— 
vanished into thin air. The big house on the beach— 
mortgaged to the hilt. You see, Victor—he’s made some 
unfortunate investments.” 

“T see,” said Eden softly. 

“Oh, I know what you’re thinking, Aleck. Victor’s a 
bad, bad boy. Foolish and careless and—and worse, per- 
haps. But he’s all I’ve got since Fred went, and I’m stick- 
ing by him.” 

“Like the good sport you are,” hesmiled. “ No, I wasn’t 
thinking unkindly of Victor, Sally. I—Ihaveason myself.’ 

“Forgive me,” she said. “I should have asked before. 
How’s Bob?” 

“Why, he’s all right, I guess. He may come in before 
you leave—if he hazpens to have had an early breakfast.’ 

“Ts he with you in the business?’ 

Eden shrugged. ‘Not precisely. 
Bob’s been out of college three years 
now. One of those years was spent 
in the South Seas, another in Europe 
and the third in the card room of his 
club. However, his career does seem 
to be worrying hima bit. The last I 
heard he was thinking of the news- 
paper game. He has friends on the 
papers.”’ The jeweler waved his‘hand 
about the office. ‘‘This sort of thing, 
Sally, this thing I’ve given my life 
to—it’s a great bore to Bob.” 

“Poor Aleck,” said Sally Jordan 
softly. ‘‘The new generation is so 
hard to understand. Butit’s my own 
troubles I came to talk about. Broke, ‘ 
as I told you. Those pearls are all I ae 
have in the world.” “G3 

“Well, they’re a good deal,’”’ Eden P. J. Madden 
told her. 

“Enough to help Victor out of the hole he’s in. Enough 
for the few years left me perhaps. Father paid ninety 
thousand for them. It was a fortune at that time, but 
today a 

“Today,”’ Eden repeated. ‘‘You don’t seem to realize, 
Sally. Like everything else, pearls have greatly appre- 
ciated since the 80’s, Today that string is worth three 
hundred thousand if it’s worth a cent.” 

She gasped. ‘‘Why, it can’t be! Are you sure? You’ve 
never seen the necklace.” 

“Ah, I was wondering if you’d remember,”’ he chided. 
“T see you don’t. Just before you came in I was thinking 


back—back to a night for 

years ago, when I was visiti)| 

my uncle in the islands, Se 

enteen—that’s all I was—hy) 

I came to your dance, ar 
you taught me the two-ste 
The pearls were about you 
throat.” Then he adde 
“One of the memorab] 
nights of my life.” 

“And of mine,” she nodded. “T remembe 
now. Father had just brought the necklace fror’ 
London, and it was the first time I’d worn it 
Forty years ago—ah, Aleck, let’s hurry back ¢ 
the present. Memories—sometimes they hurt.’ 
She was silent for a moment. “Three hundre 
thousand, you say.” 

“T don’t guarantee I can get that much,” h 
told her. “I said the necklace was worth it. Bu 
it isn’t always easy to find a buyer who will mee’ 
your terms. The man I have in mind as a possi: 
ble purchaser a7 

“Oh, you’ve found someone?” | 

“Well, yes, Ihave. But he refuses to go above two hun. 
dred and twenty thousand. Of course, if you’re in a hurry 
to sell ug 

“T am,” she answered. “Who is this Midas?” 

““Madden,”’ he said. “P. J. Madden.” 

“Not the big Wall Street man—the plunger?” 

“Yes. You know him?” 

“Only through the newspapers. He’s famous, of course, 
but I’ve never seen him.” 

Eden frowned. ‘That's curious,’”’ he said. “He ap- 
peared to know you. I had heard he was in town, and 
when you telephoned me the other day I went at once to 
his hotel. He admitted he was on the lookout for a string 
as a present for his daughter, but he was pretty cold at 
first. However, when I mentioned the Phillimore pearls 
he laughed. ‘Sally Phillimore’s pearls,’ he said. ‘I’ll take 
them.’ ‘Three hundred thousand,’ I said, ‘Two hundred 
and twenty and not a penny more,’ he answered, 
and looked at me with those eyes of his. As well 
try to bargain with this fellow here,” He indi- 
cated a. small bronze Buddha on his desk. 

Sally Jordan seemed puzzled. “But Aleck, he 
couldn’t know me. I don’t understand. How- 
ever, he’s offering a fortune, and I want it badly. 
Please hurry and close with him before he leaves 
town.” 

Again the door opened at the secretary’s touch. 
“Mr. Madden, of New York,” said the girl. 

“Yes,” said Eden. “We’ll see him at once.” 
He turned to his old friend. “I asked him to come 
here this morning and meet you. Now take my 
advice and don’t be too eager. We may be able to 
boost him a bit, though I doubt it. He’sa hard 
man, Sally, a hard man. The newspaper stories 
about him are only too true.” 

He broke off suddenly, for the hard man he 
spoke of stood upon his rug. P. J. himself, the 
great Madden, the hero of a thousand Wall Street 
battles, six feet and over, and looming like 
a tower of granite in the gray clothes he always affected. 
His cold blue eyes swept the room like an arctic blast. 

“Ah, Mr. Madden, come in,” said Eden, rising. Mad- 
den advanced farther into the room, and after him came @ 
tall languid girl in expensive furs, and a lean, precise- 
looking man in a dark-blue suit. 

“Madam Jordan, this is Mr. Madden, of whom we 
have just been speaking,’ Eden said. 

‘Madam Jordan,” repeated Madden, bowing slightly. 
He had dealt so much in steel it had got somehow into his 
voice. “I’ve brought along my daughter Evelyn, and my 
secretary, Martin Thorn.” 

| 


\ 
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(armed, I’m sure,”’ Eden answered. He stood for a 
rat gazing at this interesting group that had invaded 
(iet office—the famous financier, cool, competent, 
sous of his power; the slender, haughty girl upon 
, it was reported, Madden lavished all the affection 
i ater years; the thin, intense secretary, subserviently 
} background, but for some reason not so negligible as 
nzht have been. “Won't you all sit down, please?”’ 
‘sweler continued. He arranged chairs. Madden 
wis close to the desk; the air seemed charged with his 
sice; he dwarfed them all. 

‘need of any preamble,”’ said the millionaire. “ We've 
nto see those pearls.” 

im started. ‘‘My dear sir, I’m afraid I gave you the 
» impression. The pearls are not in San Francisco 
gent.” 

Aiden stared at him. ‘“‘But when you told me to come 
«nd meet the owner a 

“m so sorry—I meant just that.” 

sly Jordan helped him out. “You see, Mr. Madden, I 
Jo intention of selling the necklace when I came here 
rHonolulu. I was moved to that decision by events 
el reached here. But I have sent for it.” 

Te girl spoke. She had thrown back the fur about her 
sand she was beautiful in her way, but cold and hard 
sier father; and just now, evidently, unutterably 
». “I thought, of course, the pearls were here,’”’ she 
é“or I should not have come.” 

“Tell, it isn’t going to hurt you, is it?’’ her father 
ed. “Mrs. Jordan, you say you’ve sent for the 

eace?”’ 

“es, It will leave Honolulu tonight if all goes well. 
sould be here in six days.” 

“To good,” said Madden. “My daughter’s starting 

ht for Denver. I go south in the morning, and in a 

« L expect to join her in Colorado and we'll travel East 

gher. No good, you see.” 

‘ will agree to deliver the necklace anywhere you 

y suggested Eden. 

‘Tes, I guess you will.’’ Madden considered. He turned 
adam Jordan. ‘This is the identical string of pearls 

were wearing at the old Palace Hotel in 1889?” 

‘e looked at him in surprise. ‘“‘The same string,” she 

gered. 

‘(nd even more beautiful than it was then, I’ll wager,” 

4) smiled. ‘““You know, Mr. Madden, there is an old 

yrstition in the jewelry trade 

~ pearls assume the personality 

\eir wearer and become somber 

tight, according to the mood of 


the one they adorn. If that is true this string has grown 
more lovely through the years.” 

“Bunk,” said Madden rudely. ‘Oh, excuse me. I 
don’t mean that the lady isn’t charming. But I have no 
sympathy with the silly superstitions of your trade, or of 
any other trade. Well, I’m a busy man. I'll take the 
string—at the price I named.” 

Eden shook his head. 

“It's worth at least three hundred thousand, as I told 
you.” 

“Not tome. Two hundred and twenty—twenty now to 
bind it and the balance within thirty days after the de- 
livery of the string. Take it or leave it.” 

He rose and stared down at the jeweler. Eden was 
an adept at bargaining, but somehow all his cunning left 
him as he faced this Gibraltar of a man. He looked help- 
lessly toward his old friend. 

“Tt’s all right, Aleck,’”” Madam Jordan said. “I accept.” 

“Very good,’ Eden sighed. ‘‘But you are getting a 
great bargain, Mr. Madden.” 

T always get a great bargain,’’ replied Madden, “or I 
don’t buy.” He took out his check book. ‘‘Twenty thou- 
sand now, as I agreed.” 

For the first time the secretary spoke; his voice was thin 
and cold and disturbingly polite. ‘You say the pearls will 
arrive in six days?” 

“Six days or thereabouts,” Madam Jordan answered. 

“Ah, yes.” An ingratiating note crept in. “They are 
coming by eS 

“___ hy q private messenger,” said Eden sharply. He 
was taking a belated survey of Martin Thorn. A pale high 
forehead, pale-green eyes that now and then popped dis- 
econcertingly; long, pale, grasping hands. Not the jolliest 
sort of playmate to have around, he reflected. “A private 
messenger,” he repeated firmly. 

‘“‘Of course,” said Thorn. Madden had written the 
check and laid it on the jeweler’s desk. “‘I was thinking, 
chief—just a suggestion,” Thorn went on. “If Miss 
Evelyn is to return and spend the balance of the winter in 
Pasadena, she will want to wear the necklace there. We'll 


still be in that neighborhood six days from now, and it 
seems to me 4 

‘““Who’s buying this necklace?”’ cut in Madden. “Tm 
not going to have the thing carried back and forth across 
the country. It’s too risky in these days when every other 
man is a crook.’ 

“But, father,” said the girl, “it’s quite true that I’d like 
to wear it this winter.” 

She stopped. P. J. Madden’s crimson face had gone 
purple, and he was tossing his great head. It was a quaint 
habit he had when opposed, the newspapers said. 

“The necklace will be delivered to me in New York,’’ he 
remarked to Eden, ignoring his daughter and Thorn. “ Vil 
be in the south for some time— got a place in Pasadena and 
a ranch on the desert, four miles from El Dorado. Haven’t 
been down there for quite a while, and unless you look in 
on these caretakers occasionally they get slack. As soon as 
I’m back in New York I’ll wire you, and you can deliver 
the necklace at my office. You’ll have my check for the 
balance within thirty days.” 

“That’s perfectly agreeable to me. If you'll wait just a 
moment I'll have a bill of sale drawn, outlining the terms. 
Business is business, as you of all men understand.” 

‘Of course,’ nodded Madden. The jeweler went out. 

Evelyn Madden rose. ‘“‘I’ll meet you downstairs, father. 
I want to look over their stock of jade.” She turned to 
Madam Jordan. “You know, one finds better jade in San 
Francisco than anywhere else.”’ 

“Yes, indeed,’’ smiled the older woman. She rose and 
took the girl’s hands. ‘“‘Such a lovely throat, my dear— 
I was saying just before you came, the Phillimore pearls 
need youth. Well, they’re to have it at last. I hope you 
will wear them through many happy years.” 

“Why—why, thank you,” said the girl, and went. 

Madden glanced at his secretary. ‘‘Wait for me in the 
car,” he ordered. Alone with Madam Jordan, he inquired 
grimly: ‘‘ You never saw me before, did you?” 

“‘T’m so sorry. Have I?” 

“No, suppose not. ButIsawyou. Oh, we're well along 
in years now, and it does no harm to speak of these things. 

(Continued on Page 56) 


‘*‘Presently I Saw the 
ManITookto beMr. 
Chan Come Down the 
Plank, But I Never 
Stirred. I Watched 
HimWhileHeLooked 
About. Stillthe Mys: 
terious Gent Behind 
the Windows Stuck 
Closer Than a Bill 

Collector’’ 


settlement and occupation of land have been 

more intensively carried on in Florida than 
anywhere else. But the value of Florida’s agri- 
cultural products, as compared with those of either Cali- 
fornia or Texas, is slight, and the development has not 
been nearly so largely agricultural in Florida as in either 
of the other states. 

From year to year California averages about fourth in 
the rank of agricultural states, being exceeded by Texas, 
Iowa and Illinois. But its position is in a sense more im- 
portant than its total output because of the variety of its 
crops and its supremacy in so many of them. Due to its 
size and climatic diversity, it boasts of more different com- 
mercial crops, some 180 in all, than any other state in the 
Union, or perhaps any other part of the world. Extending 
as it does from the latitude of Savannah, Georgia, to that 
of Boston, and with its extremes of altitude, California has 
developed into a sort of agricultural kaleidoscope or 
melting pot. 

It produces a bewildering variety of so-called specialties, 
such as walnuts, almonds, raisins, dates, figs, oranges, 
lemons, avocados, olives, artichokes, head lettuce, canta- 
loupes, apricots, prunes, peaches, grapes, cherries, pears, 
beans, cauliflower and asparagus, although, of course, a 
number of these are raised in large commercial quantities 
in other states. 

But the state ranks first in some twenty-five crops, and 
there are others that may come on—the pomegranate, 
persimmon, loquat and guava, while in the more distant 
offing, the South American feijoa, the Chinese jujube, the 
Mexican sapote and the cherimoya from Ecuador and Peru 
are at least suggested as eventual possibilities, 

Thus the picture is one of peculiar interest, both because 
of the exotic variety of its pigments and the rapidity with 
which these have been thrown to- 
gether. It is a land of agricultural 
plenty, contrast and diversity. No- 
where is the visitor so struck with the 
number of tiny pocket-handkerchief 
farms, and yet nowhere are there 
more spectacular large holdings in so 
many different kinds of crops. An 
insignificant factor in hog production 
as compared with other states, yet it 
is said to boast the largest single hog 
farm in the entire world. 


[: THE past few years the actual subdivision, 


A Crop Cycle 


EXAS and California must settle 

between themselves which is the 
most prodigious state. Texas wins on 
mere acreage, but California has the 
same quality in its agriculture. One 
of its counties contains a city of more 
than 1,000,000 population, and yet at 
the same time is the leading agricul- 
tural county in the nation. 


ee 
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By Albert Altwood 


Almost yearly California surges up into first place in the 
production of some kind of fruit, or perhaps of a vegetable 
or nut. True, much of this represents a veritable trans- 
location of horticulture from the East to the Pacific Coast. 
In 1918 the three Pacific Coast states furnished 28 per cent 
of the fresh fruit and vegetable tonnage in interstate com- 
merce, while in 
1923 they furnished 
40 per cent. Be- 
tween 1919 and 
1925 there was an 
increase of nearly 
20,000 farms in 
California. 

Although many 
staple crops are 
raised, the peculiar 
and characteristic ; 
development is 
that of the one- 
variety community 
product. As you 
travel from county 
to county, or even 
from town to town, 
you pass succes- 
sively from one ag- 
ricultural realm to 
another. You go 
from lettuce to mel- 
ons, to oranges, to 


fornia. 


lemons, to beans, to 
raisins, to prunes, 
to peaches, and go 
on through the 
gamut. 

“We reach from 
the Imperial Val- 
ley to the per- 
petual snows,” as 
one loyal son re- 
marks. “We have 
180 crops, a com- 
plete cycle.” 

What makes this 
whole subject of 
more than state- 
wide or even sec- 
tional interest is 
the fact that so 
many of these crops 
are what are known 
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Chicken Ranches Near Petaluma, Cali: 


At Left —The Interior of a 
Modern Raisin:Packing Plant 
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as intensive. A few acres represent values e| 
to many times their number in general st! 
farming. In proportion to the acreage, the | 
ume of production is enormous. | 

There is a correspondingly rapid increase in commu | 
wealth and population, which challenges nation-wide 
tention. But it is a fair question to raise whether the, 
not at least a partial offset in the strain which inten | 
agriculture imposes upon marketing facilities, seasona | 
bor supplies and the available water resources. Agricul}, 
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PHOTO. FROM THE FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FRESNO, CAL 
A Crew ofIrrigators at Work ina 12,000< 


Acre Young Fig Orchard Near Fresno 


so highly expanded and so intensiy| 
must needs summon to the fray th 
finest of human abilities. 

It is difficult to convey a clear pic, 
ture in only a few words of the exten 
to which this recent expansion ha 
been carried. Grapes are a strikin 
example. During four days last Sep 
tember California shipped, almost en 
tirely to points east, more grapes thal 
the combined total shipments of al 
the other leading grape-producin)| 
states during their entire shippin; 
season. | 


The Grape Flood 


ee are only 180,000 refrigera- 
tor cars in the country, yet last fall 
this one single California farming in- 
dustry demanded 2000 ears a day and 
for some time actually sent out 1300. 
a day. 
A report of the State Department 
of Agriculture for 1924 told how 92,- 
246 additional acres of grapes would come into bearing in 
1926 and 50,779 more in 1927. The drought of 1924 was 
referred to by the report as being a good thing for the in- 
dustry. Even with the drought, the department stated 
that the tonnage for 1927 “will run into amazing figures. 
Last year more than 30,000 cars of wine, or juice, grapes | 
were shipped, and at a farmers’ meeting this spring it was 
stated that judging from) present indications it would take 
50,000 cars to move the wine grapes in 1928. This is in 
addition to the raisin and table grapes. ; 
Last year thousands of carloads were not shipped, owing 
to congestion in shipping and harvesting. Yet at an im-— 
portant farmers’ meeting a report was read showing that | 
many thousands of carloads had been shipped that should | 
not have been sent at all. There might have been some dif- | 
ference of opinion as to the exact figures, but there can be | 
no doubt as to the amazing growth of the grape industry. 
The country affords no more dramatic story based upon | 
the soil than that of the raisin branch of grape culture. A; 
few years ago losses of serious proportions seemed in- 
evitable. During and immediately after the war, growers | 
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(into the industry literally by the thousand. First of 
feign supplies were cut off by German submarines, 
en a little later there was a boom in raisins for wine 
eg. Prices soared from four to fifteen cents a pound, 
‘jen came down like a rocket. 

jone time there was on hand at least double the 
rity of unsold raisins ever before disposed of in several 
+ time. A whole section of the state faced bank- 
tr, and only the unwavering courage and persistent 
s1ity of its business leaders prevented such a calamity. 
-one time there were nearly 20,000 raisin growers in 
seat central valley. Many of the less competent and 
yceful, as well as those who had entered the game at 
ip, were frozen out. But 15,000 or more still remain, 
| »mpetent business management, by heroic efforts in 
evelopment of world-wide markets, has gradually 


hard struggle, there have developed more than elsewhere 
strong marketing organizations, able to find new avenues 
of consumption. 

The food specialty does not seem to follow the world- 
wide movements of staple crops like wheat. The consump- 
tion of oranges has almost doubled in four years because 
the American people have discovered vitamines. The use 
of hard-heart lettuce has increased even more rapidly, 
evidently because it was a new thing to be eaten in a new 
and convenient way. We may call these specialties lux- 
uries or not, but will people deny themselves such prod- 
ucts, once they have learned to eat them? The popular 
food specialty, unlike the staple, can be substituted for 
other articles of diet. 

With incontestable facts like these before us, what might 
be called the expansionist school of thought, or subdivision 
social philosophy, 
so typical of Far 


HH). FROM CALIFORNIANS, INC. 
Wield of Lettuce on a Garden Farm in 


the Natoma Irrigation District 


yed the industry back toward a 
nal financial standing. 

‘ye product, at one time a luxury 
(later a booze adjunct, by sheer 
m of business development, has 
“ raised to the standing of a food 
dalty. 


Acres of Melons 


) the great central valley. Much 

ner south, close to the Mexican 
oler, in the Imperial Valley, is the 
: of the head-lettuce industry. In 
93 car-lot shipments were about 
)); in 1924, 18,000; and in 1925, 
100. Shipments may increase by 
ith more this year. 

Imost the same story can be told 
fielons in the Imperial Valley, and 
[asparagus in the delta regions 
rind Sacramento and Stockton. 
| planting of peach and pear trees 
| has been going on at a tremen- 
cs rate. A recent estimate is that 1,000,000 acres are 
im over to various kinds of trees and vines in bearing, 
1 that another 1,000,000 acres are under way. 

‘et in spite of all this extraordinary expansion, Cali- 
Oia agriculture has been on the whole notably successful. 
%s Secretary of Agriculture Jardine: ‘‘Pacific Coast 
aners suffered less in the depression than those of other 
ties.’ There have been no such epidemics of bank fail- 
ls as in portions of the Northwest, and no such fall in 
ai values asin certain other distinctively farming regions. 

it is true that the profit from a crop depends upon the 
\ptability of soil and district. For instance, while 
sypes ean be grown in every county, the district which 
Yiduces an early quality or an out-of-season grape is 
‘urally in a better position than those which produce 
ven all other districts are at the peak. 

3ut allowing for losses here and there, if the whole 
Znut of variegated products be considered, the record 
n} been a good one. There is an enormous variety of 
‘ips, and numbers of them are not. competitive with 
thse in other parts of the country. As the result of a long 


ig: bulk of the grapes are grown 
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A Wholesale Vegetable and Fruit Terminal 


Market inLos Angeles. At Right—Packing 
Table Grapes in Southern California 


Western states,and 
particularly of Cali- 
fornia, deserves a 
mighty respectful 
hearing. The senior 
economist of the 
United States De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture recently re- 
ferred to those who 
wish to continue 
the land-settle- 
ment movement in 
the West as resting 
their case on ‘‘the 
American tradition 
of boom, boost and 
bigness.” 

It is easy enough 
to belittle such a 
tradition and mode 
of thinking, but if 
it bring results the 


settlers are quick to resent the suggestion that this pro- 
duction is a mistake. They not only admit an increase in 
production; they boast of it. 

How do we know, they ask, what a growing and prosper- 
ous nation will consume in the way of food in future years? 
It is argued that the conditions which affect consumption 
are so complicated, numerous, variable, unmeasurable and 
unforeseeable, that no one can say that there are too many 
raisins or lettuce heads or pears or anything else. 

The unexpected nearly always happens. Before the 
war, the foreign population of Eastern industrial centers 
ate beans, but became so prosperous that they changed 
their diet to steak. In the South, the consumption of one 
kind of bean depends upon the cotton crop. How can 
we foretell the future consumption of any agricultural 
product? Note the increase in the use of milk products, 
such as ice cream. 


What's the Hurry Back to the Land? 


HAT effect will improvements in storage, preservation 

and the development of by-products have on the 
dreaded carry-over and surplus? We may increase the 
radius in which perishable products can be moved and 
popular taste may shift in untold ways. What effect will 
new ideas on food values, the balancing of rations and the 
housewifely budget have? 

No one can tell the farmer what to plant and what not 
to plant. He must rely on ability, quality, good land, low 
capital and operating costs, and the like. 

J. V. Mendenhall, president of the California Approved 
Land Settlement Association, a group of landowners de- 
sirous of attracting more settlers to the state, has developed 
these and similar ideas in cogent detail. He says: 

“We ought to take the long view of things. This passing 
temporary distress in connection with some crops is due 
to special causes. We must look ahead in preparation for 
the millions that are to come. They will come anyway, so 
why not hasten their coming and relieve the irrigation and 
reclamation districts and land companies which have 
developed land and prepared for their coming? 

“‘T wish I had time to take the per 
capita consumption of each one of our 


critic may find him- 
self confounded. If 
land settlement 
and increased agri- 
cultural production 
make a state great 
andrender its farm- 
ers happy and pros- 
perous, quite obvi- 
ously there is much 
to be said in their 
favor. 

The settlement, 
subdivision and 
cultivation of land 
to intensive crops 
always mean an 
increased produc- 


tion per acre. But 
those who favor 
bringing in new 
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180 crops and try to work out what 
crops there would be which would 
have to be increased, and what crops 
there would be a proportion of which 
would not have to be exported, if we 
had a sudden increase of 2,000,000 
people in the state, divided on some 
reasonable assumed basis, as between 
the manufacturing and agricultural 
classes. 

“Tn other words, I believe in bring- 
ing in new capital, new consumers and 
new ability as the quickest way in 
which to overcome the postwar de- 
pression. Cutting down production 
and protecting the average farmer is 
a wrong theory economically.” 

There are powerful sentimental rea- 
sons in all parts of the country to 
induce people to settle on the land, 
to become farmers. A large farming 
(Continued on Page 93) 


the silence. In an instant he was beside 
her, towering over her in the darkness. 
“*You devil!’ he ground out, and gripped her 
by the shoulders. 
“You little devil!’ 


[ | \HE sharp crack of a revolver punctuated 


Mary Lowrey Ross 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


“With a long 
shuddering sigh, 
sherelaxed against 
his breast. .. .” 

Mr. Waldo Par- 
ker flung the copy 
of Walker’s Weekly 
on the table and 
smiled bitterly 
down on the Wom- 
en’s Arts and Let- 
ters Club. 

“And that,” he 
said, ‘represents 
the literature of 
eighty per cent of 
American citi- 
zens. It represents 
eighty per cent of 
American litera- 
ture.” 

The sober hat- 
ted heads of the 
Women’s Arts and 
Letters Club 
nodded sadly in 
unison, and the 
impersonal chair- 
woman’s smile on 
the face of Mrs. 
Philip Ponton 
deepened to an 
ironic melancholy. 

Mr. Parker 
poured himself a 
glass of water, 
drained it quickly 
and set it down. 
He was a slender 
young man, rather 
brightly dressed, 
withalivelyglance 
that ran over ‘his 
audience like the 
dancing reflection 
from a mirror. 
And everywhere it 
touched, it met 
sympathetic un- 
derstanding, until 
it rested on Ro- 
berta over by the 
wall in the back 
row. And the look in Roberta’s eyes was a bright banner 
of disdain. His glance lingered there for a moment, then 
resolutely withdrew. He picked up the copy of Walker’s 
Weekly again. 

“To combat the vast mass of stupidity represented by 
such writers as this,’’ he went on smoothly, “there are a 
few who are trying to express themselves through a tech- 
nic which summarizes more or less completely the ideolog- 
ical and spiritual complexities in the midst of which we as 
human beings find ourselves, while omitting those transi- 
tions whose only use, after all, is to supply superfluous 
bridges—superfluous, that is, to people with sufficient 
intellectual equipment to make the leap without them.” 

He drew a deep breath, raising his chest and pressing his 
knuckles firmly against the walnut table. There was a 
sense of deepened gravity, of gathering brows, of the 
quietly tense resolution with which serious people approach 
the principles of art. Only Roberta remained outside the 
circle of attention. Roberta had, in fact, detached herself 
so completely from both lecture and lecturer that Mr. 
Parker had lost, first his substance, then his voice, then 
had vanished from her consciousness altogether. She was 
thinking that the hats of the audience looked like the hats 
of people sternly aware that something was wrong with 
modern fiction, and she wondered that they could be so 
much concerned with what was wrong with modern fiction 
and so little concerned with what was wrong with their 
hats. There ought to be a law, thought Roberta, against 
women with high blood pressure wearing red roses in their 
hats. 

She yawned a little and shifted her feet to the top rung 
of the chair in front. She wondered whether Mrs. Edward 
Phillips had had a mustache at the time that Mr. Phillips 


“‘Anyway, You’re a Great Deal Nicer Than Most of Mamma’s Young Men,’ She Said 


wooed her, and speculated without delicacy on the details 
of that remote courtship. She noted that over by the radi- 
ator Mrs. Roscoe Frazer, the secretary, was beginning to 
nod, the look of avid intellectual curiosity on her face 
fading gently into the look of a middle-aged lady soundly 
and pleasantly asleep. She looked at mamma. Mamma 
sat gracefully erect in the president’s chair, her clear intel- 
ligent gaze lifted to the profile of Mr. Parker. 

“Well, one thing certain,” thought Roberta, “she isn’t 
worrying any about what is wrong with modern fiction.” 

She came back to Mr. Parker. 

“There you get the method,” Mr. Parker was saying. 
“The idea is not simply and slavishly to reflect life, but by 
certain shadings and significances to create a new reality, 
corresponding to nothing in the world outside the imagina- 
tion of the reader. It is along this line of effort that the 
hope—if, indeed, there is a hope—of American letters lies.” 

He blew his nose, energetically stuffed his handkerchief 
into his upper pocket and sat down. Mamma arose grace- 
fully and began a little speech: “I am sure we appreciate 
very, very deeply ——” Mrs. Frazer awoke and hid a 
slight confusion by searching frowningly in her bag for the 
glasses on her nose. 

The first tentative movements of adjournment began. 
They came up and surrounded the speaker. 

“So splendid!” they said. ‘Simply to defy the old con- 
ventions and invent one’s own form.” And “But what can 
you do? People will buy these terrible periodicals. Com- 
ing up in the street car yesterday—our car was laid up for 
the day—I counted four of them!” And“ .°. . a 
younger group that meets at our place on Sunday after- 
noons. Really splendid youngsters, though the language 
they use You must feel free to drop in any Sunday.”’ 


Roberta came up, too, to secure the copy 
Walker’s Weekly; for she was fond of readin | 
bed. But mamma captured her as she was | 
dling to the table and drew her over to Mr, Par, 

“My little gi? 
said mamn 
though Robe) 
was taller than | 
mother by ¢; 
inches, and co 
meet Mr. Park 
gaze without 7). 
ing her own. 

Hehad,Robe; 
noted, an un. 
pectedly lucid «| 
pleasant ga) 
Unlike most | 
mamma’s you; 
men, he had nv: 
of the more ob. 
ous stigmata | 
genius. His lo; 
were express! 
and cheerful a! 
he was beautifu. 
clean. 

“T noticed y 
at the back,” 
said. “I’m afr; 
I wasn’t helpi: 
you to enj: 
yourself much 
Mamma h: 
stepped aside 
talk to Mrs. Fi 
zer, and now, by 
dexterous flai 
movement, he h; 
cut off the rest 
the company, is 
lating Rober 
against the wa’ 
“These women’ 
club lectures a’ 
the devil,” he co 
fided. ; 

“Then what ¢ 
you give the 
for?” asked Ri 
berta. | 

“For fifty do 
lars apiece,” | 
answered sadl: 
“and that’s tk 
only reason.” 

“Well, I woulc 
n’t worry,” sai 
Roberta kind]; 
“You're probably a lot more interesting than you 
lectures.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Parker without irony, an’ 
Roberta was moved to further encouragement. 

“Anyway, you’re a great deal nicer than most 0. 
mamma’s young men,” she said. ; ¥ 

““What are the others like?’”’ asked Mr. Parker. | 

Roberta’s look was expressive. “Simply terrible,” shi 
said. “The first time Edgar Forsythe, the black-and- 
white artist, came, he went around looking at the picture) 
and saying, ‘Good Lord!’ And he took the Borzoi group of 
the mantel and put it behind the telephone screen. Ant’ 
Foster Fisher came in with his garter undone and pretendec ‘ 
he couldn’t fix it. He kept saying, ‘Oh, damn the thing! | 
But I saw him undoing it himself in the vestibule.” ; 

And at that moment mamma herself came up and slippe¢ 
an arm about Roberta’s waist. | 

“This huge child is mine!” she said, laughing, and gave, 
Roberta’s waist a little squeeze. ‘“She’s getting so big I'm 
terrified of her.’’ | 

Roberta, who had stopped growing two years before, 
moved a little restively under the encircling arm and 
mamma withdrew it. 4 

‘What I wanted to talk to you about,” she said, and 
lifted her pretty, serious face to Mr. Parker’s, “some of us _ 
are thinking quite seriously of starting a little Tendenz 
magazine, a real departure, with a poetry and a music and 
perhaps even a cookery department, and you have such 
splendid ideas oa ; Hi 

It became increasingly clear to Roberta that she had 
nothing to contribute to the conversation. She stood be- 
side mamma, feeling stiff and a little childish, and pres- 
ently she excused herself and went away.  ..... | 


| 
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»y one the members of the group took farewell. 
ent up and shook mamma’s hand, and mamma 
ind let her hand linger in theirs a moment, then 
jack to Mr..Parker. Her face lifted to his was very 
, ave and gay by turns. They moved out into the 
+ Mr. Parker picked up his hat from the newel post 
jeane from the banister. 
»ta lingered in the drawing-room doorway, and 
x listening to what they were saying, she could fol- 
yand down the melodic line traced by mamma’s 
She moved a little nearer. 
<a bit too soon,’ mamma was saying. 
frnoon then, about 4:30?” 
Ive here,”’ said Mr. Parker, and suddenly smiled 
ymma at Roberta. “Good-by!” he said. 
<d-by!” and Roberta came up and slipped her hand 
4 This time she stayed by mamma’s side until the 
«or had closed on him. Then she turned and went 
jr own room to bed. She was just stretching up her 
turn off the light beside her bed when mamma’s 
<unded at the door. 
ske, darling?” asked mamma. 
{1,” answered Roberta, and put her arm back under 
ches. 
»ma came in, and sitting down in a big rose-chintz 
ulled her feet up and wrapped her arms about her 
; “Well,” she said, “chow did you like my new 
gaan?” 
Jright,” answered Roberta guardedly. ‘‘Where did 
him?” 
fink he’s a nephew or a cousin or something of Mrs. 
4,” said mamma. “We had to have an author for 
yn meeting, and she said to get him. I was terrified 
swhen I saw his tie and handkerchief. He looked as 


““Tomor- 


though he might write publicity for hotels and summer 
resorts. But I thought he turned out quite a success.”’ 

She stretched, got up and, going over to Roberta’s triple- 
mirrored dressing table, sat swinging the glasses thought- 
fully backward and forward, studying herself in full face, 
three-quarters face and profile. “I’m afraid I’ve got it too 
short in the back this time,” she said a little worriedly. 

“Oh, well, it will soon grow,” comforted Roberta. 

“‘ My dear, did you notice his eyelashes?” asked mamma. 
“They were positively half an inch long.” 

““Were they?” said Roberta. She lay there regarding 
mamma thoughtfully, and presently, ‘I hope you aren’t 
thinking of upsetting him the way you did the Reverend 
Treadman,”’ she said. 

Mamma turned away from the mirrors and looked at 
Roberta, half smiling, half mournful. Between them there 
arose, there at the foot of the bed, the somber memory of 
the Reverend Treadman, dark-browed, tragic, stormy- 
eyed. Yet mamma had merely been kind to him, she hadn’t 
meant in the least to be over kind, up to the point where 
she got interested in Foster Fisher and landscape garden- 
ing. After all, it wasn’t her fault that hardy-perennial 
borders appealed to her so much more than the unregen- 
erate of Formosa. And to make a scene, to go tramping up 
and down the living-room floor, fiery-eyed, gesticulatory, 
calling to repentance like a major prophet 

“ Anyway, he got over it,’”” mamma extenuated herself. 
‘“‘Tt wasn’t six months before he married that girl from the 
deaconess home, and I don’t suppose she knew night cream 
from vanishing cream, so she probably made him a lovely 
wife.” 

She turned back to the dressing table again and smiled 
secretly at the mirror. And the mirror smiled back, for- 
giving her for the Reverend Treadman. 


‘Tt isn’t my fault that they’re so absurd,” she said a 
little complacently, and shifted the glasses to and fro until 
they brought into focus Roberta lying in bed, looking at 
her thoughtfully, hands clasped behind her dark head. 

“Well, you certainly don’t take any chances that they 
won’t be,” said Roberta unsympathetically. 

Mamma laughed. 

“Naturally, it’s amusing to be admired by a nice young 
man, even at forty,’’ she said. 

“Bspecially at forty,” added mamma, and got up, 
yawned, kissed Roberta good night and went away. 

Roberta slid out of bed and, going over to the mirror, sat 
down and looked at herself critically and a little wistfully. 
She wasn’t as beautiful as mamma. It didn’t need the old 
family friends—those roguish and privileged elders who 
were always reminding her jovially, “Well, Roberta, you 
aren’t as good-looking as your mother yet”’—to tell her 
that. And-yet there was a good deal about her face—cer- 
tain amenities of brow and chin, a pleasant brightness of 
eyes and lips and hair, a promise of humorous intelligence 
in the way the corner of her mouth lifted in a smile. 

Her chin in the palm of her hand, Roberta practiced lift- 
ing the corner of her mouth in a smile. She tried a look of 
faintly smiling amusement, of intimate knowledge toler- 
antly withheld. She tried raising one eyebrow quizzically, 
but it wasn’t a success, as she had to hold the other down 
with her finger. Presently, becoming conscious of the chill 
of the floor under her feet, she turned out the light and 
went to bed. 


At twenty-five minutes past four the next afternoon, 
Roberta sat in the living room waiting for Mr. Parker. 
Mamma was in the room above with Miss Henderson, the 

(Continued on Page 108) 


“‘Funny Roberta!’’ Laughed Mamma 


preceded us and spread all over 

Europe that Belle, the missus— 
or Auntie Bellum, as everybody calls 
her—and I are in the market, over 
here in Europe, for authentic Tuscan 
tombstones, old Brittany church bells, 
guaranteed Roman baths, me- 
dieval coast artillery, Provencal 
lamp-posts, early Spanish den- 
tist chairs, or what have you? 
Merely one of the serious out- 
comes of this hefty antique- 
collecting mania of mother’s 
over here has been a de- 
plorable accident that in- 
cluded the tragic shedding 
of native blood on French 
soil. 

I should explain in the 
beginning that as an an- 
tique collector my missus 
is none of your average 
lah-de-dah Chippendale 
or Sheraton hounds. She runs 
toward the weighty, massive 
stuff. 

I have a suspicion that se- 
cretly she thinks that a woman 
of her Junoesque physical pro- 
portions might look—well, let 
us say too ample in a living 
room furnished with anything 
less dainty than an original 
Bucks County back-yard bread 
oven of brick or an early Vic- 
torian hand-pumper fire engine. 

Maybe for once she is right. 
Nobody can always be wrong. 
And I’ll admit that I never saw 
the missus look better than she 
did when, sailing out of New 
York Bay for Europe one day 
recently, the missus and the 
Statue of Liberty momentarily 
met. And often, as I look at 
her, over here in France, sur- 
rounded by these spindly leg- 
ged, gold-painted little Looie 
Cans doodads, I can’t keep down 
the thought that maybe Jack 
Dempsey has the right idea in 
just sticking to the private-life 
stuff and minding his own busi- 
ness. 

The missus and I had been married for some time before 
I dropped to the fact that her idea of a real pleasant after- 
noon was messing round the sort of virtu one usually finds 
cluttering an American colored gentleman’s back stoop. 
She was bitten from head to foot by the antique bug at 
birth, and she must have fairly well filled the crib, even in 
earliest infancy; but it was not until she really began to 
fill out and loom to her present statuesque proportions 
that she started to aspire to the bulky-antique heavy- 
weight championship of the known world. And Europe is 
no place for a man with a wife whose vice is large, weighty 
antiques. When these old birds over here made a thing, 
believe me, they certainly did make it! 


S receded arumor seems to have 


A Breakdown in Wormhole Land 


We HAD not been married so very long, however, be- 
fore girlie, as I sometimes call her even yet, gave me 
an exhibition of her field work in flushing antiques. While 
touring one day a few summers ago we happened to blun- 
der into Southeastern Pennsylvania, and 

“Enough! I know all!” ery you. Oh, hush! I haven’t 
even started. 

We had arrived at the crest of a hill on the top side of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, that summer day when the 
engine of our car, which was a real antique in those days, 
and still is, died on us like a dog. This Doylestown place, 
as everybody must know, is the center of the antique 
bridal-chest belt. The sole industry of the entire region is 
wormholes. And now, with the car engine deader than old 
Tommy Sheraton himself, there was no way of avoiding 
Doylestown. So we slid down by gravity in search of a 


Europe is No Place 
for a Man With a 
Wife Whose Vice is 
Large, Weighty An: 
tiques 
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mechanic, our old boat clanking down a winding main 
street that was lined on both sides by little front stoops all 
jumbled up with prop spinning wheels and similar truck— 
the sort of tangle of left-overs one usually finds behind the 
kitchen sheds in towns where the fire-prevention laws are 
not properly enforced. 

“Must be Clean-the-Back-Yard Week in this burg, eh, 
ma?” I observed with my usual naive, trusting innocence, 
speaking back over a shoulder in the general direction of 
the rear seat, where the missus always prefers to sit and 
supervise my driving. ‘‘Poor destitute devils, with furni- 
ture like this, it 4c 

A sudden realization that I had been able to put over 
one fairly complete sentence and part of another without 
interruption caused me to jam on the emergency and foot 
brakes and look round in alarm. Sure enough, the rear 
seat was vacant. 

I was really frightened that day. Nowadays whenever it 
dawns upon me that the rear seat has quieted down I don’t 
bother even to look round. The way mother can silently 
snap out of a back seat of even a fast-moving car and drop 
to the roadside, at sight of a spinning wheel and the ca- 
davers of two kitchen chairs on a vine-clad veranda, is 
amazing, especially for one designed along girlie’s pure 
Doric style of architecture. So whenever I now find myself 
talking without interruption I merely slow down the car 
and turn it round. Then I drive back along the oil blobs of 
our car’s spoor, searching the roadside until I come to the 
firmly implanted and absolutely unmistakable footprints. 
I never have trouble in back-trailing the missus. Say what 
you will about our old car’s many mistakes, the old boat 
certainly can spoor. 


By Ward O* Mal) 
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I had to back-trail on foot up the hill, of cours, 
day at Doylestown. When I found her at last, she | 
crouched down on the front stoop of some perfect st 
and she was making funny noises over the corpus d| 
a once solid-looking something with both hind ley 
but otherwise complete, except that the seat was | 
Weeping beside her was a tall, spectacled, long| 
mess, but wearing masculine pants and probably 
male sex. It was a perfect stranger to me. And i} 
them would look at the paintless débris and ma 
funny gurgling noises, the missus finally doing a flor 
knees that set the indoor old brasses to jangle 
prostrate at last on the ruin and sobbing as if he, 
heart were busting. 

That was the real beginning of what, in time, :, 
develop to an extreme which finally necessitated the 
forcible re; 
of mother | 
America, | 
our presen | 
to Eur, 
Doylestow 
fortunate) 
only @ mor: 
run, even || 
car, from E} 
our hometo | 
the Jersey (: 
Worse still, just about th¢| 
we first blundered into 
Doylestown catastrophe wi | 
finishing up our new pla’ 
Brielle. 


A Breakfast Stall 


| 

UR place at Brielle wa; 
exactly new. The misst | 
talked me into buying a hoi} 
Brielle that was built in th | 
or 80’s. It had a mansard; 
and was all draped alon)| 
eaves with the wooden-lac| 
fects of the Early Long Bi! 
Period, the only early Ame’ 
architecture that really ap: 
to me; therefore I was pert; 
satisfied with the house. Bu! 
minute I had the deed fo! 
property in my hands, what ) 
the missus up and do but 4 
the news to me that she wa 
the place only because oj| 
barn on it! The big two-+! 
cow barn far back of the hou 
seems, still had all its original hand-hewed oa) 


zt 


Brielle fire of 1799. >. 

The house must come down and the barn bem 
ward to the place of honor and revamped as a1 
Can you beat it? And one word led to another, 1 1 
day mother, working herself up into one of i 
grabbed at the veranda wooden lace nearest at h nd 
ripped off yard after yard before I could stop her. 
slammed herself into the car and, broken spring 
tore into town and returned with an advance gua 
American Federation of Labor. 

So I finally consented to demolishing the house and) 
ing the big cow barn forward, and we moved int ) the | 1 
as soon as it was habitable. You know what it is t0 §]| 
your residence with the American Federation of La 
for weeks I couldn’t move in my own house without bi 
blocked by a sign reading FRESH PAINT, always 1 
the capital N turned the wrong way; for weeks my P' 
at breakfast always was arched by a stepladder suppor é 
somebody named Eddie and his ever-present excel | 
five-cent cigar. Toward the bitter end I subsisted in ‘ 
peration on thickly cupped coffee and slabs of apple pil 
our local owl wagon Quick & Dirty. an ee 

But I’ll hand it to mother for the glistening new hé- 
wood floors—another obsession of mine—that gleam 
over the places the cows used to be, not to mention th 
of a dining room, crackling with new paint an 
that mother and the federation made out of the 
henhouse. In fact I was so pleased with the results 
secretly I decided to get mother away on a little t 

i (Continued on Page 194) 
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*EVA, Monday. I must say everything looks 
‘ye with the League this morning! A lovely 
ring day, the fountains playing in the gardens 
} Swiss cactus in bloom on the main street. 
dant view of Mont Blanc, with the What’s- 
{ terhorn peeping shyly through the clouds, and the 
1 cowbells and the yodel of the mountaineers float- 
nhe still air, give a touch of peace and tranquillity, 
eully inspiring to our work. 

ie down the main street to the offices of the League, 
egate from Siam bowed to the delegate from Brazil 
g, “It is a fine morning.” The incident was at once 
+\ in the press and will do much to reassure interna- 
jood will. The announcement later in the day that 
jegates from Persia had played pinochle last night 
#2 colored deputation from Liberia gave an added 
(friendliness. 


rva, Tuesday. Our highest expectations, based on 
miy’s outlook, have been more than fulfilled. At 
dyke the peace of the world has been achieved for- 
thas been well known that Lord Chambergown, on 
iif England; Monsieur Friand, on behalf of France; 
ySpizzolini, for Italy; and other leading European 
sen, have been seeking for a formula that will be ac- 
slo to all the nations. Again and again it has been 
"i in the press that a formula had been found. The 
; minds of the League have been working for months 
up a suitable formula. Ever since the disastrous 
p) of the Locarno arrangements the need for this for- 
as felt to be greater than ever. This morning, to the 
1 of all concerned, Lord Chambergown, on entering 
neil room of the League of Nations, announced that 
afound the formula. He had sat up all night and got 
Aiid the greatest excitement, Lord C. laid the for- 
1 the table. All crowded round to take a peep at it. 
;)on as they saw it, all the delegates greeted it with 
tof acclaim. The formula reads: ‘‘The nations all 
gthemselves that they will never go to war again un- 
tly see an absolutely sure chance of winning.” 

sne of almost frantic enthusiasm followed. The dele- 
srowded round Lord C., the French representative 
iy for the privilege of kissing him first. Afterward 
degates embraced him in alphabetical order, from 
ua to Zanzibar. 

1ne brief speeches that followed, the representative 
\irazil said that Lord Chambergown had expressed 
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the sentiments of Brazil toa hair. Representative Zchokk, 
of Czecho-Slovakia, said that England and Czecho- 
Slovakia were two great nations, so closely alike that he 
hardly knew which was which. Monsieur Friand said 
that France would acquiesce in the new formula. France, 
he said, was not a militaristic nation, and if any nation 
doubted it let them come on and try. France, he repeated, 
stood for peace and was prepared to maintain it at the 
point of the sword. The president of the session, in a flood 
of tears, invited the whole crowd to step over to the Café 
Guillaume Tell and take something. 


Geneva, Wednesday. In the midst of rejoicings over the 
new peace a slight cloud has appeared on the calm horizon. 
The Windbag of Hash, the new Arabian kingdom, arrived 
in town today, having missed yesterday’s session. It ap- 
pears that no one had noticed his absence. The secretary 
of the League admitted the oversight. He acknowledged 
that Hash was in the League, but said that he had clean 
forgotten it or had mixed it up with the United States, 
which he thinks is not in the League. As the League can 
only act in unanimity in regard to world peace, the 
absence of the vote of Hash invalidated the whole pact. 

Meantime the Windbag of Hash, who represents an ab- 
solute sway over two million of the most fanatical Gum 
Arabics of the Arabian Desert, in a country so wild that no 
one has ever seen it, is a factor in European diplomacy not 
to be ignored. If irritated, he might start a holy war, 
which is about the worst kind there is. 


Geneva, Thursday. Things look a little better. The 
situation is clearing. There may be peace yet. Lord 
Chambergown, who is tack itself, invited the Windbag to 
breakfast, and after breakfast smoked a chibouk with him. 
It is privately reported that the Windbag is appeased. If 
he will now throw in his lot with the peace move, he can 
undoubtedly carry with him the support of other League 
potentates of his own clan, such as the Gimlet of Irak and 
Wedj of Hooch. With this assured, nothing is needed but 
to gain Germany, France and England. 


Geneva, Friday. More trouble. This time with Spain. 
It appears that the delegates had not read the formula 
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right. They claim that it should read the other way. 
Spain, they say, is too proud and too chivalrous to 
go into any war unless she is assured of being licked. 
They appeal to history. 


Geneva, Saturday. Everything is fine again. Peace this 
time has definitely come. Lord Chambergown and Mon- 
sieur Friand and the other universal delegates have as- 
sured the Spaniards that the words objected to were not 
meant in the sense objected from. The Spaniards are satis- 
fied. And in the meantime the Windbag of Hash, the 
Gimlet of Irak and the Wedj of Hooch have agreed to 
compromise all difficulties. England is to give them each a 
subsidy of a million pounds sterling and they in return 
promise to introduce Christianity, local representative 
government and proportional representation. 

At a banquet given tonight to celebrate the first evening 
of universal peace, Lord Chambergown, speaking with 
characteristic caution, said: ‘‘I may say that I know noth- 
ing which would not be inoperative to render ineffective 
anything, or indeed nothing, that we have left undone.” 


Geneva, Monday. Universal peace is held up. Misun- 
derstanding with Siam. 


Geneva, Tuesday. Siam fixed up. It was a mistake; 


the trouble is with Guam. 


Geneva, Wednesday. Universal peace in sight again. 
Guam all right. 


Geneva, Thursday. Peace hopelessly postponed. Trou- 
ble about the Dantzie Corridor. Poland wants it repa- 
pered. 


Geneva, Friday. League rapidly going to pieces. Noth- 
ing but a new formula can save it. 


Geneva, Saturday. Another brilliant diplomatic suc- 
cess has just been scored by Lord Chambergown. He has 
found a new formula. Recognizing that the League never 
quarrels except when it meets, he has suggested that in the 
interest of world peace the League had better not meet 
until after world peace begins. It is agreed on all hands 
that if the members don’t see one another they get along 
better. Meantime it is unanimously resolved that the 
salaries of the delegates continue until peace is univer- 
sal. The council chamber of the League will remain, for 
gratuitous service, under the name of Café des Nations. 
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The Delegates Embraced Him in Alphabetical Order, From Albania to Zanzibar 


mustn’t go where the big boys were playing, 
but the game of wild Indian proved so allur- 
ing that she discovered herself in the very midst 
of a ferocious attack. One of Jimmy Byrne’s ar- 
rows whizzed in her direction just as she stepped 


Suet was six. She had been told that she 


fromm behind a tree to run, and drove its sharply Oo 


whittled point into the calf of her leg. 
She stopped short, gazed at the arrow 
in terrified silence before she uttered 
a little squeak. Then Jimmy came 
running up, eyes wide with horror, 
flung himself upon his knees to exam- 
ine the wound. The arrow had pen- 
etrated perhaps an inch and was 
hanging. 

“Stand still!’ he ordered brusquely. 
She was beginning to dance and whim- 
per. He grabbed the fat 
brown leg with one hand and 
the arrow with the other, 
pulled. Blood came bubbling 
out of the round hole. 
“Gosh!” exclaimed Jimmy. 
Inspiration came in that mo- 
ment of wild casting about 
for a clean bandage. He 
yanked up his shirt and 
ripped off a piece that had 
been protected from the haz- 
ards and dirt of warfare. 

Sarah Cronkite became so 
interested that she forgot to 
cry while he drew the band- 
age tight. It really didn’t 
hurt much. Before she knew 
quite what was happening, 
Jimmy lifted her in his arms 
and broke through the circle 
of boys at a jog trot, carrying 
her to the road. 

Dulbecker’s grocery wagon 
came along. He hailed it, 
gave the driver orders and 
they started for Doctor 
Binney’s house. The little 
girl’s eyes were upon him ina 
wistful expression of fright 
and astonishment. Things 
had happened so rapidly. 

With the child thus expeditiously delivered into the care 
of Doctor Binney, Jimmy Byrne had nothing to do but 
loiter outside, contemplating the awful fate of those who 
shoot other people. It was-a black world that he gazed 
upon, not the bright, happy Blueport he had always known. 
From the gray-glass window which opened upon the lawn 
from the doctor’s office Sarah’s full-lunged sobs poured 
out—the antiseptic was hurting, stinging—and Jimmy’s 
heart ached. 

Down the street, toward the yacht-club pier, he saw 
Sarah’s father loitering along with two other men. Jimmy 
prepared to face the worst and trotted down the street to 
meet them. 

“Mr. Cronkite,’ he panted, ““I—I shot Sarah!” 

Dan Cronkite’s horrified ‘‘Wha-at?” sounded for a 
good block. It boomed and reverberated in Jimmy’s 
ears. 

He gave a desperate nod. “In the leg. With an arrow. 
She’s at Doctor Binney’s.” : 

The man broke into full gallop, with the culprit, un- 
heeded, positively neglected in his guilt, jogging behind 
him. Minutes of agony passed before Dan Cronkite 
came out. 

The boy confronted him. “Shall I give myself up?” 

“What?” demanded Sarah’s father. 

“Give myself up—to the police?” he gulped. : 

“Well, no, Jimmy. But you might ring the bell when 
the carriage comes. I’ve telephoned for it.” 

“Ts she all right?” 

“Yes, it isn’t so serious as it might have been, thank the 
Lord! Jimmy, you kids have to be careful when there are 
children about. Whose idea was it to bring her directly 
here?” . 

“Mine. After I pulled the arrow out and bandaged the 
wound, Dulbecker’s wagon came along and I comman- 
deered it.” 

Mr. Cronkite nodded. ‘You commandeered it, did 
you?” he said, smiling for the first time. ‘‘That was quick 
work,” 

When the carriage had arrived, Sarah emerged, riding 
in her father’s arms, displaying an impressive white 
bandage. 


“Yes, I Forgive You,’’ Answered Eve, Laughing. “I Have an 


Engagement Myself. Otherwise I Wouldn’t”’ 


“Y’m awfully sorry, Sarah!” offered Jimmy. 

She turned a pair of tear-wet brown eyes upon him. 
“You didn’t hurt much. The doctor hurt,” she said 
accusingly. 

Doctor Binney laughed. “I see who gets blamed. 
But you're right, Mr. Cronkite; we’ll have to do some- 
thing about it. Good day. Bye-bye, Sarah. I’m sorry I 
hurt.” 

Jimmy ambled along to meet the bunch and tell them 
that she was still in the land of the living. He pondered 
over the doctor’s remark that they would have to do some- 
thing about it. That sounded ominous. The something- 
about-it turned out to be a general ban, from which there 
was no appeal, upon bows and arrows in the summer 
colony of Blueport. There was, it appeared, among a cer- 
tain class of careful parents an aversion to arrows, which 
have been known to do such things as put eyes out. Each 
warrior had it straight from his own headquarters that 
Indian campaigns must henceforth be conducted with 
high-power wooden rifles. 

The boys blamed Sarah for that. If she hadn’t been 
snooping around where she wasn’t supposed to be 

It was the beginning of her championship by Jimmy 
Byrne. ‘‘She was a darn game kid not to ery,” he an- 
nounced in the voice of one who seeks only the boon of 
fighting for his opinions. He selected Tobey Leonard. 
“You, Tobey—if you got an arrow run in you that far 
you’d bawl your head off.” 

“T would, would I?”’ demanded Tobey, bristling. 

“Yes, you would, would you?” 

The outcome of that was the usual assortment of 


blacked eyes and cut lips; but Jimmy was the victor and 


— 


June 
By Austim Parl 
ILLUSTRATED BY R. mM. | 


Sarah was victorious with him. She became the; 
and mascot of Jimmy’s baseball team. Jimmy en) 
nightly prayers directly behind father and mot; 
had God’s blessing called down upon him ferven); 

“Sarah dear,’ asked her mother one day toy; 
last of that summer, ‘are you sure the boys like; 
you around with them so much?” 

Sarah, who was waiting for her nurse to take hi 
ball game, responded, ‘Oh, yes,” with an easy Co); 
Then her face took on an i); 
cent beam. “I’m Jimmy’s| 
she explained, as though th| 
all the difference in the wor| 


Sarah was nine. She ga)| 
dinner table solemnly, gay; 
over the darkening harbor, ¢, 
with unhappiness. Twice, | 
her mother had recalled hej| 
difficult task of eati | 
now the brown, rou 
hand that held the f. 
listless again. 

“Sarah dear,” g;| 
father. 

Shelooked at him,s: 
“T guess I’m not ye| 
gry,” she said apologe 
then, with a sudden} 
sity, as though fate it| 
pended upon the ans}; 
asked, ‘Do you mij’ 
don’t eat—if I truly} 
want to?” 

“No, I suppose no 

The answer really }; 
portant, for eating ]} 
ways been compulsory. Lili 
y not, children had food stok| 

them. 
Only grown-ups were :) 
not to be hungry. 

She ventured further. ‘Could I | 
cused? I think I’d like to go to mj{ 
and read a book.’’ 

There was an exchange of glances bij 
her father and mother. “Yes, you rj 
excused.” 

She made a grave exit, and they he: | 
slow tread of her feet upon the stairs | 

““What’s the trouble?” asked Mr. () 
ite. 

“T don’t know for certain, but I ean | 
It’s Jimmy, I think. I’m afraid that Jin 
reached the girl age. There’s a loyel| 

¢ blond thing visiting the Lennonsand Ji) f 
fallen heavily. Sarah doesn’t underst | 

“Poor kid! Of course it was bou 
happen. They couldn’t go on being y 
sters always.” His voice sank. ‘That 
blesome old bird, Biological Urge. Kind of tough.’ 
it? She’s been his Girl Friday now for three years.’ 

“Jimmy’s been very good to her,” she said thought I 
“It must be perplexing to Sarah to have him sud! 
become a young man, while she is still a little girl. } 
up and talk with her later.” 

“Yes, it may help if she can spill it out in words.” | 

It was nearly dark when she went to Sarah’s room. 
girl was curled up on the window seat—a slender, ? 
muscled little child, with an unopened book beside « 
Mrs. Cronkite sat down, took one of the limp han 
hers, pressed it. 

“I’ve told Anna to bring up some sandwiches al 
glass of milk. I thought you might be hungry later. F 

“TI don’t have to go to bed at nine?” Sarah’s f 
quavered anxiously. ae 

“No, you're getting to be a pretty big little girl nf 

“Mother” —the dam broke—“I don’t think that E\ 
Coakley is fair. I\don’t!” Elinor was the captivil 
blonde. “‘She doesn’t play fair. ‘This morning Ji! 
didn’t whistle for me to go swimming with him, and ]; 
up at six o’clock and in my bathing suit, waiting. | 
didn’t come because Elinor doesn’t like to go swimm))| 
the morning—because she likes to dance at night. And 
afternoon I went and sat down beside Jimmy at the te 
court and she was horrid. She was! She called me 
funny little child’—oh-h!”’ Her voice was breaking | 
sobs. ‘‘And it isn’t fair of her to come to Blueport 
take Jimmy! He’s my Jimmay!” The tousled br’ 
head flopped down upon her mother’s lap. 

The blond siren’s visit came to an end, and the ag) 
after her departure the Cronkites heard Jimmy» 
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ng whistle from the roadway, then the excited patter 
a.h’s sandaled feet upon the stairs. 


II 


». CRONKITE would like to see you.” 

“Right!” Jimmy Byrne, bond trader for Cronk- 
Scott, pushed back from his desk and sat there, 
yy crumpled in the torpid air of the late August after- 
» The market had closed in an unexpected flurry, and 
_; the first time in two hours he rose and stretched 
jg body. Hours at the telephone, bickering in the 
pl, precise jargon of Wall Street. Blood rushed to his 
4nd he grabbed the back of his chair to steady him- 
{rough a moment of giddiness, grinned wanly at the 
~1 face of Johnson, his trading clerk. 

Jo a rag,” he announced, and turned away toward 
yat row of private offices. 

| Cronkite was at his desk, hands clasped before him 
t. clean sheet of glass, head slightly bowed, with a 
yain cigar sticking out like an antenna. 

(ose the door and sit down.”’ 

hne noticed that the old man didn’t look any too 
y. Probably some jam or other. But he was confi- 
that it wasn’t in his own department. 

{ you've been taking a flyer of your own, eh?”’ asked 
ite, voice dry. 

imy Byrne’s face hardened. “Why do you ask that?” 
dnanded. 

elder man hung fire for a moment, studied Byrne’s 
sion, judged its ill-temper and resentfulness. “No 
of any mystery about it,”’ he said finally. ‘“As I was 
ng in from luncheon I heard the girl at the switch- 
4 call Longworth’s number. I asked her who wanted 
ai she said that you did. What about it?” 

‘2s, I’ve been doing some speculating.’”’ His tone 
eed by implication Cronkite’s question—‘“‘What 
y it?” 


} 


“T thought so. Margins, of course, if you’re dealing with 
Longworth.”’ 

Jimmy let that go by default. What business was it of 
the old man’s, anyway, in a world where nothing succeeds 
like success? 

“Would you mind telling me what stuff you’ve been 
playing with?”’ asked Cronkite. ‘“I’d like to know—just 
out of curiosity.” 

A smile, slightly sardonic, touched the corners of Jimmy 
Byrne’s mouth. ‘‘Tana Rubber and Van Byck.” 

Cronkite’s eyebrows twitched with surprise. ‘Lord 
knows, that’s no stuff for widows and orphans,’’ he 
mumbled. 

“*T don’t consider myself in that class,’ 
young man. 

There was belligerency in his voice; ill-temper and ex- 
asperation that came from hot, fretful, worried hours of 
executing orders in the face of an uneasy market. _, 

“T suppose not,” said Cronkite. Then he asked bluntly, 
“Have you been using office information?” 

Byrne flushed at the charge of double-dealing. 

“T’ve been using whatever my eyes and ears have told 
me, like everyone else on the Street. No one is down here 
for his health. I’m here to make money.” 

“That doesn’t answer my question.” 

Byrne shrugged. ‘I know there is a combine on in 
Tana, and that you’re in it. I don’t know what you plan 
to do, but if I happen to be on the right side, that’s my 
good judgment—not office information.” 

“Good judgment when you win and bad luck when you 
lose, eh?’ suggested Cronkite bitingly. 

“At any event,” answered Byrne, lips tightening, “‘it’s 
my own affair.” 

“Tg it? You know the policy of the firm toward specu- 
lating.” 

Byrne nodded slightly, as though he weren’t deeply 
interested in the policy of the firm, and let the remark go 

by. If there was to 
be no speculation 
in the saintly do- 
main of Cronkite & 
Scott, the partners 


’ 


answered the 


“‘Say, Jimmy, I Hear They Took it Away From You Today.’’ 
“They Left Me Subway Fare and That’s About Alt” 


had better set the example. He knew the firm was in 
Tana and Van Eyck up to its eyebrows. 

“‘And you stand a good chance to get your fingers burnt, 
playing with stuff of that kind.” 

“As a matter of fact,’’ began Jimmy Byrne, Sleve 
cleaned up y 

“Took here, Jimmy,” interrupted the older man, voice 
quickening with exasperation, “T’m not a bit interested in 
whatever small change you’ve managed to pick up playing 
with those stocks. I’m not even thinking that Cronkite & 
Scott, not to speak of our customers, have a right to all 
your time and all your effort while you’re in this office. 
The thing I’m thinking about is you. I’ve known you 
since you were a freckle-faced kid at Blueport, and I don’t 
want to see you make a fool of yourself. Wait a second, 
Jimmy, I’m talking.” 

Byrne, on the verge of a retort, subsided grimly. 

“You've had one of the best opportunities down here 
that a young fellow could hope for, and you’ve made good 
on it. But don’t think for a minute that you haven’t had 
luck, and don’t think that, because you’ve picked up a 
little money on the side, you haven’t been playing in luck. 
You’re no genius. 

“You came here as a trading clerk when you scarcely 
knew the difference between a bond and a share. When 
you stubbed your toe and balled up your selling orders, you 
had luck enough to do it in a rising market and came out 
ahead. -Don’t think we didn’t notice and have a laugh to 
ourselves. Then Harris fell sick and you had to pinch hit 
for him. Murphy got sorehead and quit. And then Harris 
died. 

“Was that luck, to fall heir to a job held by a man old 
enough and with experience enough to be your father? 
Bond trader at your age, with a half-million trading 
account?” 

“T didn’t ask for any consideration because I was young,” 
said Byrne, anger boiling. 

“No,” agreed Cronkite, and his voice turned to acid; 
“but you got some, all the same—and you needed it. We 
were willing to let you hold down that job and take some 
losses here and there, that an older man might have saved 

(Continued on Page 120) 


Balmer William 


N INCIDENT, trivial in it- 
A self but not at all trivial in 
its possible consequences, 
occurred at the Montview Hotel, 
Denver, during the first week of 
July. It so aroused the curiosity 
of Goebel, the resident manager, 
that he referred it to Steve Fara- 
day, owner of the Montview and 
half a dozen other Faraday hotels, 
when Steve made his regular visit 
a few days later on his midsummer 
swing of inspection. 

“Our register for March fif- 
teenth, three years ago, has sud- 
denly become mighty important 
to somebody,” Goebel reported. 

‘““How important?’”’ asked 
Steve. 

“This is all I know now: Last 
week— Monday, it was—a good- 
looking, very attractive young fel- 
low—English-looking and speak- 
ing like an Englishman—came in 
when I happened to be in the front 
office. He asked for our register 
for March, three years back; said 
he was an attorney for a party ina 
lawsuit and wanted to prove by 
our records that a Franklin Smith 
was in New York, and not in 
Denver, on March thirteenth. I 
sent to the file room and let him 
look at the register.”’ 

“All right,” said Steve atten- 
tively. 

“He appeared all right,’’ Goebel 
continued. ‘“‘So I did not watch 
him. He looked over the book for 
a few minutes and turned it back 
to me, thanking me very politely. 
I remember I asked him, ‘Was 
your man here?’ 

““He wasn’t. That’s what I 
wanted to show,’ he said. Then 
he went out; and no one here saw 
him again; but on Wednesday 
night the book was taken.”’ 

“How taken?” 

“It was stolen from the file 
room. The clerk in charge re- 
ported tomea volume missing. It 
was that book for March, three 
years back.’’ 

“You had returned it to the file 
room?”’ 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Nobody on the staff had taken 
it out again?” asked Steve. The 
loss of a register, three years old, 
would not have impressed him as 
important except for Goebel’s evi- 
dent interest. Steve considered, 
however, that Goebel, though an 
excellent manager, was likely to exaggerate small incidents. 

“No; nobody of the staff had it out,” replied Goebel 
positively. ‘The file-room clerk is sure it was taken out- 
side the house. Naturally, I thought of the Englishman 
who’d asked for it Monday. It looked to me that, being 
interested in a lawsuit, he’d wanted some record destroyed. 
But the next night the book was back.” 

“Who returned it?” 

“We don’t know. There it was in its place again.” 

“With all its pages?” 

“Yes; nothing torn out.” 

“What was done to it then?” 

“T looked first on the pages for March thirteenth. My 
idea was that he’d taken it to change some entry about his 
Franklin Smith. There was no Smith on the pages for the 
thirteenth; but on the fifteenth was this”’: 

Goebel opened the big book, bulky in its permanent 
binding, and Steve ran his eye down the list of names in 
the different individual hands of the guests of three years 
and four months ago: 


ALG Sprague, gid) wite yey a. tae ie ng & Pueblo. 

dala ds letirinig ay Ate 4 elie od Wee . St. Louis, Mo. 
Arlo Kane, Mrs. Kane and maid. + aoa A Re Nee Yn Citys 
L. B. Hougham-Stearns and gon and manservant . . London. 


“‘Those are Just Famity Letters — 


They Were Married’’ 


“Fourth line,” Goebel directed, and he held for Steve a 
magnifying glass. ‘‘Now look at it.’ 

“Name looks all right.” 

“But after it ‘and son and manservant.’ Isn’t the ‘and 
son’ crowded and the ink in those two words newer?”’ 

“You mean you think this has been changed since the 
original entry, which was‘L.B. Hougham-Stearns and’— —” 

% ‘and manservant,’” said Goebel. “But originally 
I think there was a little blank space left between the 
name and ‘and manservant’; and somebody recently 
wrote in ‘and son.’ I’ve looked through the rest of the 
book since I saw that. There are other crowded entries 
and several erasures; they plainly were made in the regu- 
lar course of business; but this one, I’m sure, is fresh.”’ 

“What do you make of it?” asked Steve, still doubtful 
whether the entry had been changed. 

“T make it mighty important for somebody to want to 
be able to prove that the son of L. B. Hougham-Stearns, of 
London, was here with him three years ago last March 
as well as the manservant. So he, or someone else for him, 
came in and had a look at the entry, saw how. it might be 
changed, got the book, made the change and returned it to 
our possession so that he can prove by it, later, whatever 
it’s important to him to prove.” 
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My Father's Letters to Mother and Hers to Him Before 


} 
“H’m—who’s L. B. Hou, 
Stearns, of London?” | 

“T don’t remember him | 
but you can see from the 1 
he had our best suite; an| 
before yesterday this was; 
newspaper.” Goebel handed | 
a clipping from a Los Ay 
newspaper and Steve read: | 


“Sussex House in Sou, 
California, the home of j| 
Hougham-Stearns, who ear 
California from London | 
three years ago, is reported 
for sale. Mr. Hougham-St; 
came to California because 0 | 
ditions of health and was §| 
proved that he decided to | 
and he made immense land| 
chases. Recently, his healt}! 
again failed; and though he | 
California most delightful, ;| 
mental ties recall him to Engl | 


“H’m!”’ said Steve, cons | 
ing. If the entry in the Te} | 
really had been changed, th 
pearance of such an item at: 
time suggested a design of in} 
tance. On the other hand, §1 
wondered whether Goebel | 
been so certain that there | 
been a change in the entry | 
Hougham-Stearns’ name befo | 
had discovered the newsp | 
item. 

“What'd we better do?” a} 
Goebel. 

“Nothing,” said Steve, ; 
cept keep this to ourselves, | 
this entry has been changed 
the book is wanted, we'll } 
from it. By the way, did y 
any chance take any actio 
would have informed the t 
mean the borrower of the 
that you missed it?” te 

“No.” : - 

“That’s good,” said 
“Then whatever's coming 
thing does come—is sure 
to us.” 

Steve Faraday, who wast 
six, had, you see, inh 
hotels. They had co 
from his father as going 
financially successful 
perfected organization 
Steve had devolved thei 
ment along their newest 
him, most interesting pha 
ministering to the tastes, 
ual needs and even fancie 
guests. ~ ae 

Sooner or later, Steve knew, nearly everybody) 
civilized world stops at a hotel, and often a 
critical period of their lives. Steve found the 
unexpected and unpredictable events constantly 
among the ten thousand persons who nightly sa 
shelter of his roofs the most fascinating fea 
business; and to the precepts left by his fat! 
organization, and repeated and quoted, he ha 
another of his own invention which he thought 
larly applicable to such cases: “Service which 
the guest’s expectation is the most efficient, 
silent, advertising.” eer 

At his hotel in St. Louis, where he had been 
before his arrival in Denver, for instance, af 
woman—had attempted suicide. Revived and 
to herself in the hotel hospital, she had refused to 
reason for her act or any particulars about hers 
incident made a five-line paragraph in the new 
It had not become known outside the hotel tha 
tials on her hand baggage corresponded, not with t 
she had signed upon the register, but with those 
the characters in a famous divorce case. ee | 

On leaving Denver, Steve went to Chicago, where, ; 
his house, the Tonty, the problem of procedure momentat!!, 


| 
| 
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mag the management was the question whether a 
pck-bearded man who had registered as D. Cozene, 
jade, and who spoke no English, had liberty of 
vat or was in fact practically imprisoned in his 
} the intimidation of his two attendants. This 
_ ozene himself cleared up, the day after Steve’s 
by going out alone. And leaving for Cleveland 
eecond evening later, Steve’s thoughts turned to 
eland house, the Commodore Perry, and to the 
eeit money which had caused its management so 
snoyance. 
cf twenty-dollar denomination, so excellently made 
nke detection difficult, had appeared in circulation 
> otel just previous to Steve’s stopping there on his 
st some two weeks previous. Numbers of them had 
lin the receipts of the various cashiers; some had 
wased in the hotel’s deposit at the bank; and, what 
».e serious, many of them had found their way from 
uiers into the possession of guests. The money loss 
s otel had been only a few hundred dollars; the an- 
4 to his guests Steve could not regard so philosophi- 
‘Mot less than a dozen letters had been received 
(parted guests, inclosing one or more of the bills 
hey had received in change at the hotel. Steve 
hzould put himself in the place of one who, leaving 
1 with perhaps eighty dollars in his pocket, found 
it bad. Then the bills had stopped. 
» had left it to Claflin, his manager at the Commo- 
E-ry, to determine their source and whether a guest 
nber of the staff had put them in circulation; now 
nmbered that he had heard nothing from Claflin in 
G0 it. 
ring at the Commodore Perry in the morning, Steve 
ehis manager in the front office. 
i] Bbor a dollar,” Steve directed one of the clerks 
y. Ebor was the taxistarter. ‘He paid for my cab.” 
an drew him aside quietly. ‘‘Have you a big bill on 
‘he asked in a low tone. “Fifty or a hundred? 
4 it yourself then at the front cashier’s window.” 
»: looked at him quickly. ‘‘You mean it has begun 
i" 
size yesterday.” 
T: same bills as before?” 
Y; twenties.” 
(1 you suspect one of the staff?”’ 
‘tooks like it.” 
e: moved to the front cashier’s window with curiosity 
) hom he would find on duty. 


_ 


Her Defense Broke; Suddenly She Was So Weak That Steve Caught Her 


“Why, Mr. Faraday!” a girl’s pleasant voice greeted 
him from behind the grating; and Steve faced, to his sur- 
prise, not a stranger, as he expected, but a girl well and 
most favorably known to him. 

“How do you do, Clara?”’ he asked, reaching under the 
grating to shake hands with her. His feeling chiefly was 
irritation at Claflin, who, if he suspected this girl, must 
have made a mistake. She was a very good-looking girl, 
with large brown eyes, brown hair and a pretty skin; in- 
telligent and with a nice manner. She was Steve’s own 
age and he had known her since she was sixteen, when she 
was a check girl in Chicago. Since then she had worked up 
to her present position as front-office cashier. 

Instinctively Steve recoiled from the test of her; but 
he went through with it, and after a few words he handed 
in a hundred-dollar bill. 

“T need a dollar, please,”’ he said. He noticed, as she 
counted out the money, a small diamond on her left hand; 
then she returned him four twenties, a ten, a five and five 
ones. 

Claflin led him thereupon into the private office, where 
two strangers—a shrewd-looking man of twenty-four and 
a portly gray-hair—were sitting. The young man arose, 
but the older one. sat estimating Steve with his even gray 
eyes. 

Steve had not yet put away his money. “You just got 
that at the front cashier’s window?” the gray-hair asked, 
after the door was closed. 

eo Wiad.” 

‘Keep it separate.” 

“Mr. Faraday, this is Captain Norton, of the United 
States Secret Service,” Claflin somewhat nervously intro- 
duced the gray-hair. ‘‘Mr. Ashlander is on this case with 
him. They both know who you are.” 

Steve pocketed his money. ‘‘I’ve heard of you often, of 
course,’”’ he said to Norton. His irritation against Claflin 
was increasing, as his mind went back for the moment to 
the brown eyes and pleasant appearance of the girl in the 
cashier’s cage. ‘“‘You asked the Government in on this 
matter then, Claflin?’ 

“No.” Claflin was a wiry, uneasy, spectacled man of 
forty. “No,” he repeated; ‘‘they came here of themselves 
this morning.” 

“The cashier of the Guardian Trust, your bank, re- 
ported to us a number of counterfeits in your deposits of 
last night, which the bank refused,” Ashlander explained 
easily. ‘‘The same thing, according to him, occurred in 
larger number between two and three weeks ago.” 


““Yes,”’ Steve admitted. He was not actually resenting 
the appearance of the government men in the case; his 
hotels, to be sure, usually handled their problems for them- 
selves and called for outside help only after they knew 
what action would be necessary. It was their mistake re 
garding the front-office cashier that he resented. 

“Captain Norton and I came over this morning and did 
a little work,’”’ Ashlander continued; and Claflin drew oper 
a drawer of his desk and extracted a little packet of new 
bank notes which he spread out on the table before Norton 
and Ashlander. 

“‘Twenty-dollar Federal Reserve notes on the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York; check letter A, plate num- 
ber 121; Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury; John 
Burke, Treasurer of the United States; portrait of Cleve- 
land,’’ Ashlander announced quietly. 

““Counterfeits?” asked Steve, fingering one. 

‘Very good ones; excellent; unusually deceptive, and 
they all came out of your front-office cashier’s cage this 
morning.” 

“They’re the same, are they, as those you took up be- 
fore?’’? Steve asked of Claflin; but it was Ashlander who 
answered him. 

“Off the same plate, Mr. Faraday. We’ve examined the 
other ones. They’re from an engraved steel plate made by 
an expert, with very minor errors. The faults in the por- 
trait of Cleveland are a slight narrowing of the chin and in 
the line of the temples. Compared with a government 
note of that series, you can scarcely see the difference; it’s 
almost microscopic. 

“The seal and numbering also are very good; and the 
bills have been numbered serially. The paper is not quite 
so good. It is too stiff and brittle and the silk fiber is 
bunched more than in government paper. But it’s an 
extraordinarily good counterfeit. Only an expert could 
detect it.” 

Steve glanced at Claflin; he drew from his pocket the 
crisp bank notes handed him a few minutes before by the 
brown-eyed girl at the cashier’s window of the front office. 
He sorted out the four twenties and compared them; then 
shook his head. 

‘“What are mine?”’ 
the bills before him. 

Ashlander bent and examined them carefully. “She 
gave the bossa fifty-fifty break, Mr. Claflin,’ he reported to 
the manager. “These two are government engravings; 
these two are off that plate.’’ He gestured to the row of 
counterfeits. (Continued on Page 144) 


He referred to Ashlander and laid 


in His Arms and Half Carried Her to a Chair. “Oh, it Ist It Ist’ 
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N THE big As he w| 
Eastern city of chewed a ; 
which Mrs. a fashion t’ 
Eliza Jackson, gested he | 
hand laundress, is mood to 
one of the gayest mayhem 
members of the person toy} 
middle-aged col- was teler 
ored set, there is Then: | 
only one large taxi- “Ts thi) 
cab company. man 0900? 
This is a partial Yes? |} 
explanation of who ig 
how come Mrs. please? M) 
Jackson’s lingerie- Eliza Ja) 
wearing clientele eh? . tiay| 
had so much trou- send a ti 
ble recently in to —— | 
communicating that?” Wi) 
with her by tele- angry gest; 
phone. Now there snapped t¢) 
is a new telephone ceiver back | 
number listed in hook and | 
the book opposite addressed |} 
the name of Mrs. to his subor 
Eliza Jackson. “| 
The rivals of Strate, 
this large com- | 
pany are a legion “TT'Sta @) 
of independent woma, 
drivers, banded gather fror 
together in an voice, and ; 
association for the operating a} 
more economical laundry, | 
purchase of gaso- seemed (| 
line, oil, insurance peevish, tox | 
and tires. About cause she hai | 
two-thirds of these called away | 
independent oper- her work. G 
ators have sought there and se | 
to reap a benefit Shemust bey} 
from the large a mile or soo] 
company’s well- office. We! 
advertised reputa- minute!” | 
tion for honest and 
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safe taxicab sery- 
ice by counterfeit- 


Fifth Avenue and Broadway at Twenty-third Street, 


New York City 


== thumbed thi} 
his telepli 
book. 


ing the distinctive coloring of its cabs and the uniforms of when the news was brought to him. ‘What is the name of 

i its drivers. For this there seems to be, in this particular the subscriber who has that number?’”’ Dorman 0900.’ See the telephone company also an } 

f city, no remedy at law. The big company’s lawyers be- “We haven’t found that out,’’ confessed the subordinate plain the situation.” 
gan to admit that much several months ago, because a who had reported the disturbing fact. Late that afternoon a crestfallen assistant returns | 

color may not be copyrighted or registered as a trade- “Well, find out!’ The boss was angry. “Here, I’ll call his chief’s office. 


mark, or otherwise protected short of strong-arm meth- it myself,” he said, and growled into the transmitter on his “Mrs. Jackson is a colored woman and a mean one | 
ods, in which this company refuses to indulge.- But the desk, ‘‘ Dorman 0900.” here to testify.” 


“Here it is: ‘Mrs. Eliza Jackson, —— Third Aw) 


executives of the big company did seek to make 
the most of their telephone number. Through every 
advertising device they could think of, or which 
was presented to them by enthusiastic salesmen, 
they strove to engrave that telephone number upon 
the memories of all potential patrons. It wasasort 
of mnemonic casting of bread upon the waters, and 
a short-memoried public was just beginning to un- 
derstand that the acid test of a cab was the tele- 
phone number on the doors and the rear, when 
Mrs. Eliza Jackson became a factor in the situation. 


Camouflaged Phone Numbers 


Hee all who draw their livelihood from a large 
fleet of taxicabs, the telephone number of the 
fleet is a vital force. Itisa magic phrase that, ut- 
tered, again and again releases cabs from immobile 
enchantment at public hack stands; but even so, 
the bulk of the sales of taxicab merchandise— 
metered miles—is accomplished by shrewd cruising 
where the crowds are found. Counterfeit cabs, 
greatly outnumbering the legitimate, were profiting 
on the street by the advertising expenditures of 
the big company. Finally inspectors of the com- 
pany brought word to headquarters of the ultimate 
in this counterfeiting. 

Suppose we agree that the number of the com- 
pany was Dorman 0300, and that the inspectors 
reported that the imitation taxicabs were emblaz- 
oning on their cab door Dorman 0900, partially 
erasing the left side of the loop of the nine so that 
it seemed to be a three to a person waiting on the 
curbstone to hail one of the trusted cabs of the 
Dorman 0300 species out of the traffic streams. 

“T don’t see how the telephone company was 
persuaded to give such a number to a garage,”’ 
complained the president of the taxicab corporation 


Traffic at a Standstill on Delaware Avenue, 


Philadelphia 


“What’s the matter?” 
“TI suggested as politely as I know how th | 
would help us if she would consent to accept 
other telephone number.” 
“ce Yes? ”? 
“She offered to drown me in a clothes b 2 
full of scalding hot water.” 
“What about the telephone company?” 
“They say they can’t do anything about it. ‘ 
woman has had the same number for several yea | 
“We got to do something. I guess I'll hav { 
do it myself. I’m going to see this Mrs. Jacks¢/ 
The president of the company never took 2: 
one into his confidence as to the details of his E 
counter with Mrs. Jackson, but he did learn ti 
a gentleman friend of the laundress had agree() 
pay her thirty dollars a month for the privileg: | 
painting her telephone number on some taxice . 
The president also got a promise from the 4 
phone company that if Mrs. Jackson ever 3 
induced to accept another telephone numt | 
} 


Dorman 0900 would be canceled from the swit 
board. Determination was written in the set 
the president’s jaws. : 

It was about six o’clock next morning that M 
Eliza Jackson’s telephone bell began toring, whi 
was precisely thirty minutes earlier than her alai| 
clock was set to make a similar clamor. 

“Dorman 0900?” 

“Wha’ yuh want?” Mrs. Jackson was annoyé| 

“Please send a taxicab ——” ‘ 

The connection was broken by Mrs. Jackso 
who slammed her receiver back on the hook. | 

Just five minutes later the telephone bell begé 
to ring. At ten minutes past six it rang again. — 
rang at quarter past six and again at twenty mi) 
utes. past... Mrs. Jackson had answered it twit’ 
more before her alarm clock put an additional ta 


syemper. livery time she had lifted the 
y off the hook she heard a voice say, 
a send a taxicab to———” The addresses 
hh she had been asked to send a taxicab 
q So did the voices, although there had 
yme repetition; but how much Mrs. 
3, could not say. 
she had let the phone ring. She stood 
sour minutes before surrendering to its 
nid. That time there was only an inter- 
y{ single minute before its clamor began 
, Mrs. Jackson thought she would stuff 
, igs around the bell clapper and still its 
but then she thought a second time and 
, that by so doing she would shut off not 
4e annoying pleas for taxicabs but also 
4s of customers with soiled linen for her 
i;tubs. 
graph could be made showing accurately 
ughts to which Mrs. Jackson’s temper rose 
sthat day was over, it would be a draw- 
aitely interesting to any psychiatrist in 
sion of all the facts. Such a graph would 
yn the part of Mrs. Jackson incredible 
tice to apoplectic seizures. At ten min- 
jst ten that night Mrs. Jackson did stuff 
cof cloth about the bell clapper, and further 
41 her overwrought emotions by hitting 
uteling instrument with the stick she used 
t boiling clothes. Then she went to bed. 
tough the night her slumbers were dis- 
% by a clicking, bubbling sound in the 
of her telephone as that abused mechan- 
cuggled to make itself heard in spite of 


zi. 

j;next day was quite as maddening, and 
.,ackson received some insults difficult to 
liv that were delivered through chauffeurs 
aids on behalf of her limousine-riding 
xs. Why did she not answer her telephone? 
yadshe failed to deliver Mrs. Blessingham- 
yton’s camisoles and et ceteras? 

‘yee before the end of the second day Mrs. 
kn had appealed to the telephone company 
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“Dorman 0900.” 

“Dorman 0900 has been changed to Dor 
man 4275. Will you please give the new num- 
ber to your operator?” 

“No, I won’t!” roared the weary but tri- 
umphant employe, and proceeded to deliver the 
good news to his chief. 

Three days later the police had ordered every 
one of the chauffeurs of counterfeits that were 
displaying Dorman 0900 on their cab doors to 
remove that dishonest sign or suffer revocation 

f their licenses; and the order was obeyed, al- 
though not cheerfully. 

The free-lance operation of single taxicabs is 
becoming a thing of the past all over the United 
States. There are still myriads of free-lance 
owners: but most of these are banded in associ- 
ations that provide many of the buying econo- 
mies of a single big business, without the 
discipline and division of profits that go with 
a job with one of the larger companies. Be- 
tween these large companies and the associa- 
tions of independent drivers runs the frontier 
of competition. 


Gold Mines in Junk Piles 


latmiaees at intervals in recent years has 
been the scene of bitter wars between rival 
companies in which every taxicab was a com- 
batant vehicle, but with both companies em- 
ploying wrecker cabs that operated as tanks, 
crashing into the vehicles of opponents with 
weaker bumpers. Noisome smoke bombs have 
been thrown, tires have been needled, chauffeurs 
have been slugged; passengers have been as- 
saulted in violation of every sound rule of busi- 
ness. 

Yet in spite of all this senseless expression of 
the competitive spirit, there is more business 
on the streets of Chicago than there are cabs 


Columbus Circle, New York. More Autos Pass Here in a Day 
Than Any Other Spot in the World 


to haul it. This is so because in every large 
city in the United States taxicabs have become 
a vital part of the transportation system. 


tief. The official with whom she was finally placed men who had been engaged for three days in calling Dor- Business men who have entered the field of large-scale 
“~munication apparently never had heard of her be- man 0900 at five-minute intervals in order to ask “Will taxicab operation have gained riches by making an attack 
2, He promised an investigation. The second time she you please send a taxicab?’’ encountered a bit of delay on waste. They have found fortunes in the drain pipes and 
ehim up he asked her if it was not true that she had when he made the call. the junk heaps behind their garages just as definitely as 
sian association of taxicab chauffeurs permission to Then another operator, higher in authority, came in on placer miners find gold in gravel beds. Their profits have 
faer telephone number painted on their cabs. Mrs. the line and asked, ‘“‘What number did you call, please?”’ all come through the elimination of waste, and the story 


ion admitted 
(arge. 


of the economies 
they have effected 


‘hen, Mrs. 
on, we can 
nihingfor you. 
eublic display 
tlt number is 

vitation to 
 ablie to call 
u number. 
ais something 
ashould have 
niht about be- 
eyou entered 
osuch an ar- 
igement. 
ri,” 


7ictory 


RLY on the 
4xird day Mrs. 
clon directed 
eslephone op- 
air to give her 
eighest official 
te telephone 
Many who was 
‘able. She ex- 
aed that she 
Sd to have her 
lehone number 
liged, and 
gid with relief 
hi she was told 
lethange would 
2 ade within a 
Wiours because 
l@2ompany ap- 
reiated Mrs. 
4(son’s patron- 
3 
4, the head- 
Beg of the 
axab company, 
about five 
ck that after- 
04, one of four 
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Auto Traffic on Fifth Avenue 


= in the operation of 
swarms of auto- 
mobiles is some- 
thing to arouse 
envy and wonder 
in the breast of 
anyone who owns 
an automobile. 
They know only 
one unit and that 
is the mile. 
Clean shiny 
cabs are better 
revenue producers 
than those on 
which dirt is al- 
lowed to accumu- 
late, besides which 
a clean cab has a 
longer life, if for 
no other reason 
than that its driver 
is more inclined to 
take care of it than 
he would be if he 
drove a dirty cab. 
In one Middle 
Western city 
which operates 
about 100 cabs, 
the washing of 
those cabs requires 
a full nine hours 
every night. 
Through the in- 
stallation of a 
high-pressure air- 
wash system, em- 
ploying sprays of 
kerosene and of 
water, the cost 
of the washing op- 
eration has been 
cut one-third; and 
(Continued on 
Page 133) 


The Adjutant 
Sprang Into 
the Hole and 
Shouted the 
Situation to 
the Prostrate 
Closney 


double time, and blown from the wavering lips of a 

bugler who was either inexpert or very nervous, 
brought the officers of the newly formed th Infantry 
to regimental headquarters with a feeling of mingled 
interest and trepidation. 

Whether it was from intuition or a portent put into the 
air by the bugle, they turned out with a sudden feeling, one 
and all, that there was blood on the military moon; and 
each of the officers, from lieutenant to major, searched his 
conscience carefully as he hurried toward the regimental 
brain center, adjusting coat and collar, checking bronze but- 
tons and running a nervous hand over that part of the face 
which is supposed to be scrupulously shaved. 

They milled for a few moments about regimental head- 
quarters, wondering what this peremptory summons was 
all about, until one by one they became conscious of a stiff, 
bristling figure of a man standing a dozen paces to the left 
of the regimental headquarters door. Sight of him, with 
his critical, almost sinister air, brought them to rigid atten- 
tion. Even before they glanced at his shoulders and saw 
those glittering new silver eagles, they sensed a personage 
to be reckoned with. 

“Tt’s our new colonel,’ whispered someone jin awed 
tones; and though the words were barely audible, they 
reached the hearing—or the mind—of the whole group of 
ninety-odd officers of the th Infantry regiment. 

If the little man had been a military statue he could not 
have stood more rigidly in place, glowering upon them. As 
the moments went by, the silence became painful. Why 
the severity of his manner? Why, now that they were duly 
assembled, did he not speak his mind at once? Presently 
he shifted ever so slightly from one foot to the other, and 
tension had become such that the officers looked quickly 
at his knees as if startled by the movement. They in turn 
shifted from one foot to the other in sheer nervousness. 

He moved his eyes slowly back and forth across the 
ranks, searching their faces with a piercing, unyielding 
glare. Many-looked him full in the eyes, wonderingly, half 
bewildered. Other eyes fell before that withering blast. 
There was no resentment of his uncompromising attitude, 


(Jonnie tr call, followed by the staccato notes of 


of the manifest bad humor of this newcomer—only won- 
derment. These officers were new in the service, barely 
out of those emergency training camps where the latent 
germs of leadership among soft civilians were being devel- 
oped into full-fledged battle efficiency in ninety intense 
days. 

They had learned the intricacies of deploying a squad, 
operating a machine gun, directing the fire of a platoon 
or a war-strength company, writing messages and reading 
maps; but the stuff that higher commanders are made 
of was still a baffling mystery tothem. Just at a time when 
they might conclude that severity—relentless, arbitrary 
severity—was part and parcel of this mysterious pro- 
fession of arms which they so lately and temporarily had 
adopted under the urge of their country’s call, along would 
come some genial whole-souled high-ranker to put them at 
sea again by his friendly human conduct. Rather excep- 
tions, those congenial souls, to be sure, but sufficient in 
number to add to the confusion of sheer amateurs in this 
grim, uncharted game of war. 

“T am Col. Martin E. Closney, assigned to command of 
this regiment,”’ he announced at the end of a period that 
had seemed interminable. He spoke in sharp, crisp tones, 
through barely opened lips—almost in a snarl; then lapsed 
back into that inscrutable foreboding silence, waiting for 
the full import of his announcement to become thoroughly 
understood. 

They looked at him with renewed intensity. He had 
confirmed their first suspicion. So this was their new regi- 
mental commander—or rather their regimental com- 
mander. The regiment had just been completed from the 
second draft levies and had been under the temporary 
command of a kindly but disgruntled old file who nourished 
a deadly grudge against the world because the War Depart- 
ment had refused him stars and relegated him to unenvi- 
able training duty with depot brigades. The new colonel 
was a man in early middle age, thickset, squatty of build, 
and with the physical lines of a soldier from his square 
shoulders to his trim, dashingly bowed legs. His neck was 
thick and leathery, his jaw deep-set and heavy, his mouth 
thick but straight, with a downward twist at the corners. 
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which gave tl 
pression thi| 
corners were } 
down by mu 
effort rather 
by natural set | 
the scornful fires that now burned intensely in those1 
large brown eyes of his were not so much the fires of ¢| 
unyielding nature as they were the flames of arr 
“I want to compliment you on having abo 
est mess of a regiment it has ever been my 
observe,” Colonel Closney announced in the 
voice. He lapsed again into silence, as if the impo 
words must have full time to sear itself upon 
“Pride of regiment,” he went on, pausing 
after each phrase, ‘‘is a first essential. You nat 
be proud of a regiment until it is worth being 
am going to make this the best regiment of th 
stead of the worst. Those of you who proye fi 
with such a regiment will be here to be proud | 
ment. The rest of you will be kicked out of 
I'll not have weaklings or incompetents in my 
Have I made myself clear?” 
He looked back and forth along the line ag’ 
ners of his mouth sinking lower into a scornful 
seemed to forbid anyone to answer his questio. 
“That’s all!”’ he whipped out suddenly in 
dog snapping at a pestiferous fly. He return 
emn, studied salute with a contemptuous toss 
headed riding crop, turned smartly on his heel : } 
into regimental headquarters, looking neither 
nor left. : 
The ninety-odd officers of the newly form 
Infantry stood as one man under the spell of this’ 
unprecedented interview, then broke confusedly t 
right and left, bumping into one another as the 
one spoke. There was no criticism. They went 
thing knowing war was a grim undertaking an 
lives were the stakes. Obedience—blind, unq 
obedience to the will of the commander—w 
foundation of this exacting new business, they 
told. Perhaps this was what they should have 
by way of a colonel. Perhaps this was the regular man 
of a regimental commander. A business that t l 
away from their schools, their offices, their professio! 
face bullets in a foreign land can hardly be a lark or call 
handshaking congeniality in its leaders. Only—the thou! 
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yxpressed in every mind—they had hoped the man 
wate and the War Department would send to pilot 
, cross the broad waters and lead them through the 
51 turmoil of the great adventure would be a crea- 
jis apart; something less uncanny, less inscrutable. 
ain Davis, regimental adjutant, stood alone in front 
snental headquarters, his sensitive mouth agape, his 
ng in a half frightened way. Others might take 
sn the barracks when the blast was over, but he must 
‘ese to this strange creature. He pulled himself to- 
with the recollection that his commanding officer at 
ining camp was much like this newcomer, yet had 
» out to be fair, efficient and lovable. The half smile 


vy as adjutant. 

avas a slender, frail-appearing youngster of twenty- 
fraight as an arrow since his three months of train- 
vis eyes, sky-blue, and with an innocent, untroubled 
joked out from under handsomely arched eyebrows, 
lor enhancing the pink and white of a flawless com- 
j,—a complexion almost too flawless for a male of the 
i. His wrists were little thicker than the two middle 
of a strong man’s hand, and their frailty was only 
gaated by the heavy leather-incased wrist watch over 
e hand. Someone in the regiment had bestowed upon 
4e nickname of Sally, and it stuck to him despite the 
cof his place as regimental adjutant—an assignment 
jad come to him by reason of his civil occupation of 
accountant and therefore his adaptability for mas- 
the multitudinous and involved reports required of 
ntal headquarters. In this work he had proved his 
bility already in an emergency army that must 
Jimake the maximum use of the previous civilian 
ng of a most unmilitary people under the exacting 
sof a sudden national crisis of the first magnitude. 


Colonel Closney was making a minute inspection of the 
files of orders that had been attached to improvised filing 
boards and arranged in a neat row on the wall. Captain 
Davis noted with a hopeful feeling that he had lighted a 
cigar and that his campaign hat now sat on the back of his 
head. 

From his observation of men he had gleaned that 
men who smoke and relax usually have human qualities. 
He drew himself together again and approached the colonel 
with a show of friendly high spirits. 

“T am Captain Davis, your regimental adjutant, sir, and 
I’m glad to see you,” he exclaimed, extending his hand. 

The colonel turned slowly and scrutinized him coldly 
from head to foot. 

“Remove your hat!’’ he snapped. 

Captain Davis turned violently red, and a feeling of 
helplessness shook him as the recollection stood out amid 
the confusing flood of emotions that he had neglected to 
take off his headgear on entering. He dashed the hat from 
his head and muttered a confused apology. 

“T’d be glad to see you, too, sir,” the colonel added bit- 
ingly, the severity of his manner increasing, ‘‘if you had 
had aghave recently. Are you raising a beard, captain?” 

The young adjutant’s hand went involuntarily to his 
face, then his confusion took on a touch of resentment. His 
face was smooth. He had shaved two days before—and 
then amid the jests of his fellow officers; for only the 
veriest fuzz ever had adorned his youthful blondface. Once 
a month had been often enough for a shave before he came 
into the service, and now once a week had struck him as 
sufficiently frequent to keep his face sleek and clean. 

“Sir, I did not think I needed a shave,’’ he stammered, 
his voice confused but not apologetic. ‘I shaved this week, 
and my face ; 

“You'll shave every morning in this man’s army—yes, 
twice a day if you need it, or every hour if say so. Now 
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get out of here and take a shave!” Colonel Closney com- 
manded. 

Captain Davis drew himself erect. He looked the colonel 
straight in the eye, firmly, manfully, and raised his right 
hand to a splendid salute. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, bringing his hand smartly to his 
side, executing an about face and walking for the door. 

He had learned something of the meaning of discipline, if 
little else, at the officers’ training camp. He had learned, 
too, that war is no time in which to challenge the opinions, 
whims or idiosyncrasies of one’s commanding officer. 

“‘ Another thing, captain “i 

The colonel’s voice arrested him as he was closing the 
door gently behind him. The voice stopped until he had 
returned to a place directly before those chilling eyes. 

“ Another thing you’d just as well understand if you ex- 
pect to remain with this regiment,” Colonel Closney said 
through his compressed lips, ‘‘and that is I’m not running 
a debating society here. Understand me? No debating 
society, captain. So when I tell you anything after this, 
don’t try to debate it—get me? Don’t debate tien DO it. 
Thatisrall. 

“Yes, sir.’ Captain Davis suppressed hot resentment, 
pressing his teeth into his lips in the effort. 

“Don’t bite at your lips that way—you might get blood 
poisoning,” the colonel sneered. 

That night after mess, Captain Davis pleaded with a 
group of his brothers in arms. 

“For heaven’s sake, fellows, cut out that nickname Sally 
you gave me; I nearly got busted today over not shaving 
regular, and I’ve got a tough row to hoe as adjutant of this 
regiment. The new colonel hasn’t taken much of a shine to 
me as a soldier, and it ain’t going to make it any better to 

find out this silly nickname you’ve hooked on me.” 

“Sally”? was given a willing and sympathetic burial then 
and there. (Continued on Page 160) 


When the Men Saw How it Was Done, the Machin 


e:Gun Nests Failed to Stop Those Whom They Failed to Destroy 
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“Tell Me,” Sai Chun 
Demanded, “What You See in the Pool” 


| O, NO, NO! Mho! Nodda kine. He’s name m ut fa. 

No fluit. You see, I tole you!” 

Controversy raged on a high bank in the garden. 
Yi Tao, with a tin watering pot hooked over one arm, 
waved a nasturtium leaf as round as his face and laid the 
law down from above. He barked, a little watchdog of 
wisdom buttoned in a whitetunic. From beneath, Oto, the 
Japanese gardener, made reply: 

“No frower?”’ 

“Ho! Plenty flowlah!” 

The argument could turn serious. A grand hotel once 
got no dinner and a cook was nearly carved to death, be- 
cause China and Japan, behind a swinging door, could not 
agree how to spell the word “‘box.”’ 

“M’m-m?” Oto, among plants thigh-deep, only shrugged 
his flat khaki back, then went on trimming geranium with 
a pair of enormous clippers and tearing out groundsel. But 
his whine, like a mosquito’s, infuriated. “‘M’m-m? I don’ 
tink so.” 

Tao gathered breath, second wind, for louder barking. 

“Shu! You clazy! Mui fa, hung fa, plenty flowlah, no 
fluit!’’ 

Oto erected that military back, and shears in hand, 
looked upward to begin a hot answer. Men fight chiefly— 
if Elihu Vedder was not wrong—about religion and spell- 
ing; here it grew possible that botany might do, and they 
find quarrel in a straw. 

“You look-see!”’ cried Tao. Against his middle he 
hugged the watering pot, on the front of which his finger 
traced a crosshatching, then another—two Chinese charac- 
ters. 

“Jixy lek!” 

The finger left no mark. Oto followed its movement, 
however, and gaping up the bank, read an idea. 

“So? Ah-h-h! Iss-yiss-yes!”’ 

For once the written word held a little victory, defeating 
the spoken, while both men cackled and enjoyed their mis- 
take. Yi Tao laughed until he rolled at the hips, his eye- 
brows went up slantwise and his hands waved in short 
jerks. 

It was all about some kind of flowering apricot, almond 
or quince. At night in the kitchen he explained. 

“Oh, lartchee offin see-em, olo gardin, welly nice.” Tao 
bore off a remainder of apple betty with hard sauce, put it 
to bed in the outer dark, clanged a door shut, returned 
grinning, caught up what might have been the stump of a 
shuttlecock but was’a frayed whisk of bamboo splint, and 


began to wash dishes like a juggler. “Welly beauty. Shu! 
Many stoly ’bout, song alloso. Lek de girl hang she se’f, 
nen see de yong fella he’s face down de water, de waze, 
fis’ tob. Mud fa in he’s gardin too.” 

The words came faster than the revolution of the bam- 
boo whisk. 

“You see, som’tam ’go, befo’ olo country; empelo’ 
in Sim-si, Chang-An, woss one man woss bout aitch 
*bout forty year ol? ——” 

In Shen-si, when the emperor held court at Sian, lived 
this man of forty, a brilliant scholar and a gentleman 
who brought his family up well. Their days passed in 
great content, so tranquil and happy that men going by 
their door admired it and notified strangers: ‘‘ Behold, 
the House of the Evening Sun.” They could not bear 
to be apart, the man and his wife, nor to walk anywhere 
without the children—a girl thirteen years old who could 
beat her father at chess, and even read any book as well 
as her brother, a thoughtful comic imp of seven. You 
never saw this man but he had his daughter and his boy 
clinging to him, right and left. 

“You do them injustice,” complained his elders, who 
meant well. ‘You live at ease and bury your name. It 
ought to shine abroad, growing effulgent, a brightness 

across the nation, a pride to your darlings here 
when at last they are gray folk like us.” 

The man laughed. He knew, among other 
things, all the history in the Grove of Tablets, 
but knowledge had given him humor, not ambi- 
tion. 

“These effulgences!”’ he replied. “The glim- 
mer of rotten wood! One flower, one petal 
mashed in a hot little hand bringing it with love, 
means more than the word ‘viceroy.’ Let’s not 

begin to cant.” ; 

“Be a viceroy and have your flowers 
too.” 

“Incompatible.” 

Friends hauled and pried and levered 
under the base of his happiness until one 
day over they toppled him, rejoicing. In 
Sian the emperor’s learned men were to 
hold another great examination. 

“Well, you pestering uplifters’’—the 
victim yielded with a smile—“‘if a buffalo 

cannot enjoy his native pond, but must go drip and 
bellow in the courts of heaven, so be it. For your sake I 
will play the fool.’ 

Up they went to Sian, father, mother and children, as 
for a holiday. The chief of the servants, who came after, 
an old man, Level Heart by name, turned to look back at 
their house and gaveasigh. The girl caught him in the act, 

“Are you tired already?” 

“No,” said Level Heart. “Thank you, no.” 

The children’s journey went merrily, for the Wei River 
and the white plain were new to them, full of enchantment. 
When they reached the moat before Sian, the bridge, the 
walls and the many-windowed gate rearing so vast, so high, 
they hugged their father to make sure that all this grandeur 
was not a dream. 

“Tt must be the workshop where people are made,”’ 
whispered the boy, as their cart jolted through crowds 
within. “‘Too many, too many. Sister is frightened, and 
so am I—almost.”’ 

The house where they went to sleep, and woke next 
morning bewildered, had a cage of linnets; other children 
who lived next door owned a live turtle and could play not 
only Butcher’s Bill but the Water Demon Seeking His Den; 
once Level Heart took them to see the Drum Tower; so 
that every day brought fresh marvels and would have 
seemed a golden time had father been there to partake. He 
was gone. 

“When will the Dragon Throne let father out of his 
box?” 

“Pretty soon. He writes by a lamp,” said Level Heart, 
“all day and all night. He will come from his box a great 
man.”’ 

“How great?” asked the boy. “Will he go by us without 
speaking? And have cymbals ahead?” Their mother ex- 
plained. ‘‘We shall be very, very proud of him.” 

It was a relief when he sauntered home quite unspoiled, 
rather pale and tired, but as always full of fun. “How 
now, toadlings?”’ he cried. ‘Let us hear all the mischief 
you’ve done. Tomorrow we shall Wait! What says 
mother? Oh, that! Passed, I believe. . To-morrow 
shall we go to the Mountain Pool of Lintung, and picnic?” 

Outings together, walks, talks, visits in quiet gardens, 
brave sights, flashes of imperial splendor marching through 
a city gray with legend, made the summer fly. Then one 
day as autumn turned sharp, the girl saw her father come 
in wagging his head and heard him speak after a new 
fashion, playful, but cross. : 
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“Well, wife, is the divine craving fulfilled and. 
made glorious? Our Dragon Throne orders me) 
Chow, as a judge of life and death, a prefect.” | 

“Oh, husband! Oh, my children! Is it true’) 
grandeur opens, the world praising you as I haye w| 

“All that,” said father. “Buy the wardrobe, De 
you fortune tellers know if we shall see home again? 

The girl, whose name was Bright Honor, so ado)| 
that—although his face, the handsomest of livels | 
with great sparkling eyes, drolled upon her while he 
hands and laughed—she felt a pain as of doubt. 

“Is my father to be unhappy?” 

Three days afterward they were climbing over t]| 
wale of a boat. Down the Wei meanders it woul: 
them, among barbarous hill gorges, and up the | 
River toward unknown Pu Chow. A floating hovel, 
dark, with roof of plaited bamboo swollen round |} 
belly of an upturned monster, it waited to engulf: 
Coolies and boatmen scrambled upon it, yelling. ), 
and servants crept down from sunlight under the ; 
its maw. | 

“Is my father unlucky?” She hung back, putti_ 
question to Level Heart, the dearest creature left ir: 
When a baby, she had gone holding his forefinger, 

“Would you make him so?” Level Heart frowne 
swung her angrily on board. “Hush! No! Never|| 

“Then why are you sad, too, if he becomes great’ 

The man gave her an answer both hurried and vagi 

“Tt is not the same thing. Go below.” 

The cabin, a dark vault of wood and bulging wicke | 
room for their family, with a box or two. Old bark 
millet, droppings of former cargo, reeked from the bil! 
tainted all the gloom like yeast gone sour; a tiny go¢| 
and gilt, perching aloft on a bulkhead, enjoyed hi 
meditation; and under him a bead of flame threw | 
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that quavered. The first act of Level Heart, down 
was to walk roughly over master and mistress, igi 
sandalwood splinter and leave it burning gray coils | 
the god. 

“So prompt?” said father indulgently. “What is| 
vow?” 

The second act of Level Heart, without reply, ¥. 
bound up through the hatch. A squawk rose to | 
heaven. Down into their cabin he jumped again, cat} 
by one leg a white fowl that kicked its other and 4 
blood from a headless neck. He caught the blooc 
gravy in his palm, smeared the hatch, top, edges; 
threshold, threw out the feathered bundle of sacrifice | 
after it pack on pack of firecrackers lighted at the 
lamp, till everybody sat coughing in gunpowder drift | 
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p,” asked father, “all this blood and racket?”’ 

nve set up the Color of Life,” growled the steward, 
voyage.” 

, ptain of the boat leaned his face down the hatch- 
ard brown face, bony and smiling. 

jell,” he inquired, “with Your Excellency?”’ 

. ce having drawn up from smoke to sunlight, and 
jvel Heart growled again: 

yuck on our voyage. It’s needed.” 

refore?”’ 

¥) neither Captain Hooknose nor his crew.” 

» are not silk flower maidens.’’ Father laughed. 
very seldom are.” 

yart’s done then. T say not a word.” 

slurry at their departure—noise without end of 
jand boatmen talking on deck; a causeless fear 
jpt mother trembling at first, then weeping, though 
‘jy close by to comfort her: so much, nothing 
culd Bright Honor afterward recall of their voyage 
te Wei. How many days it lasted, or in what 
e she forgot. Late one afternoon they floated past 
a, surly crag and gray fortress of Tung-Kwan, 
jway north, and with sunset like a flame on the 
id, began toiling up the wide, muddy current of 
eow River. 

ght,” sighed Level Heart, “there will be frost.” 
sod guard beside her. The western glow faded, the 
tined from bright saffron to oily black, on the sur- 
Wwhich faint upcurling mist gathered and drifted 
tim from tea. 

tar devils breathe—men who were drowned, for 
“s and hundreds of years. When you see their 
hmoke so early after sundown, there will come 
sirl may have shivered. Her old friend at once 
¢ nimbly down into the cabin, brought a fur cloak 
mpped her warm. Then, while the night deepened 
$rs innumerable, keen and sparkling, he told her 
9 cheerful vein the long, long tale of an ancient 
¥o mounted this Great River—“‘just as we now 
“ard the Seven’”’—who found the head of it, the 
4 source in the Milky Way, and whom an astrologer 
¢ his track as a new star erring near the Blue One, 
+ overhead. ‘Therefore,’ Level Heart reasoned, 
iw it is true.” 

atime, their boat, having glided under the shadow 
s.d bar, lay moored for the night. Her bow con- 

d fire pot burning, shifting red gleams across a hint 

ei—bronze faces, bronze elbow or knee where the 
jddled at supper—now flaring into life, now ex- 

iting them, wild as a picture of goblin market. 

smells from cookery, and voices flitted aft: 

fiy, many.” 

{iy boxes; the fool must be rich.” 

Vin did our skipper intend y 

1) your mouth shut, Frog. You want them to hear?” 


It was only the crew at supper, gabbling. 

“Are you cold again, young mistress?”’ 

“No; frightened,” said the girl. ‘“‘This world is too 
big.”” Her servant laughed. 

“Tt need be nowadays, to hold us all. Fear nothing, 
child. I sleep athwart the hatch.” 

Her own bed lay in a dark corner of the cabin, against 
the forward bulkhead. Tremulous but deep, a band of 
shadow covered her, the shadow of the bracket where 
the godling sat throned above his lamp. On that night 
she was the last of the family awake, for in the open air 
voices chattered, while underneath her, as if the boat 
were moving, lapped and gurgled the Yellow River. 
Shadow and sound intermingled ran dimly to an end. 
A scream woke her. 

“Devils! Come, oh, come! Dev 

It was choked off. The lamplight reeled in a gust. 
Her father lay upon torn bedding, face upward; her 
mother, face down, a heap across his knees. Never before 
had the girl seen death; but now, in one glance of 
nightmare, she knew it. Near them her little brother, 
with chubby arms and legs fighting it off, wrestled in 
the grip of a horror, a man, who sud- 
denly drove down at him a long knife, 
wrenched it out and threw him on the 
pile. The horror laughed or panted. 

“That all of ’em? No, another.” 

It stood peering. The glimmer from 
the shrine gave it feature, a likeness, 
hook nose and crafty eyes, the face of the 
captain of the boat. He saw her in her 
dark corner, frozen to the bulkhead. 

“Aha! Yes, you!’’ He bent and 
dragged her forth with a wet hand, the 
knife as it whirled up sprinkling her fore- 
head. “‘You’re the lot.” 

“‘Save!’’ With all her power she cried 
on gods and men, were any left, to anni- 
hilate this present dream, restore the 
past, their waking world. ‘‘Save, save!”’ 

The wet hand caught her under the 
chinroughly. Hot,swimming, drunk with 
blood, his eyes held her in mockery. 

“No, I do not kill you—no,” he 
grunted. ‘‘Too pretty for that. You 
shall be my second wife, young lady.” 

Then, as another voice bawled something down the 
hatchway, he flung the girl back toward her corner and 
leaped into a white smoke of dawn. She knew how and 
with what his bare feet were mottled as they whipped from 
sight, recognized pain far away as her head crashed on 
planking, and felt the bottom of the dark yawn round a 
giddiness like a falling feather. 

It was day when they hauled her up and out on deck. 
Sunshine blinded her. Men laughed. Bright as mustard 
and lofty over the gunwale curved a sand bar that hid 


” 


From Under Her 
Barrow, She 
Crawled to the 
Gate, Then 
Stood Up and 
Fingered the 
Latch With Care 


all upon her right but sky; on her left 
ran vacant river, mud boiling into mo- 
tion, chipped with waves. 

“Good morning, my own.” By the steering oar sat the 
captain. He glittered, for he had on her father’s new robe, 
the silk of a judge. It made him both handsome and ter- 
rific. Behind him stood the crew, gorgeous in her father’s 
livery. ‘“Why not speak? You are rude. Tell me, The 
bring you alive to Pu Chow, who are your father’s friends 
there?”’ 

The men gripping each arm crushed her down to kneel 
on deck. 

“What friends in Pu Chow?” 

Despair, not fear, compelled her 
groan of truth. ‘‘None.” 


Cytain, “You Shall Enter Pu Chow as a Lady of High Degree’”’ 


i 


Everybody cackled in jubilation. 

“Tthoughtso. Very good. None,” 
said the captain. ‘“‘Hearken well, 
therefore. Last night my name was 
Jeong Hsu. Your father last night 
had the name Jo Peng. The world 
goes changeable now. This morning 
my name is Jo Peng, with a robe of 
office that you behold; the new pre- 
fect, with a letter of authority signed 
by the emperor. You are a girl from 
nowhere whom I take along, my 
second wife. Second or third, no mat- 
ter, you are lucky.” 

The glittering murderer turned, 
spat and looked for approval. His 
gang laughed as they gave it. A bilge- 
rat fellow crept up toward him and 
suggested, ‘‘Here’s a dead one we 


forgot.” 
“Chuck him over,’’ commanded 
Jeong Hsu. ‘Tie a bag of sand to 


him like the others, and heave away.” 

From an autumn sky of brilliant 
blue, the sun flooded this cove where 
their boat lay hidden. Morning still- 
ness, warmth and purity drenched the 
world in a golden calm. Something 
heavy, near by, went ‘“‘pomph!”’ into 
the water; drops flew on board; out 
of muddy waves a face, a whitened 
caricature of Level Heart’s face, re- 
garded heaven patiently for a moment 
and sank. 

“‘So then, after all,’’ continued the 
captain, “you shall enter Pu Chow as 
a lady of high degree.”’ 

Vertigo and darkness again con- 
quered. A dreadful globe of passion 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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The skyrocket 
price of rubber and the advance in coffee cost brought 
home the situation acutely because they touched the 
pocket nerve vitally and spectacularly. A world-wide 
offensive is now on and it may have far-reaching 
effects upon both the producer and the consumer, 


Acquiring a Taste for Rubber 


AE trouble with such emergencies is that though 
an immense amount of publicity and resentment 
is kicked up at the time, we are apt either to take it 
all out in talk or fall back on the line of least resist- 
ance. Rubber, however, promises to be an interna- 
tional irritant for some time. The primary reason is 
that it takes at least six years to get into commercial 
action, once plantation production is started. The 
second lies in the fact that the British have lately 
announced a tightening of restriction in case the price 
goes below forty-two cents during the quarter which 
began on May first. 

If this goes into effect indignation is likely to be 
heightened again. The crude product, figuratively, 
will therefore serve as fuel to keep the pot of agita- 
tion boiling. 

Thus a new economic freedom is in the making. 
Whatever the consequences, one invaluable formula 
has been laid down. Our commodity emancipation is 
being left to the industries themselves. Tire and auto- 
mobile manufacturers, for example, are coordinating 
to obtain some of their own supplies of rubber. Such 
procedure not only eliminates the paternalistic ele- 
ment but opens the way to unlimited initiative. Another 
distinct asset is the enlistment of public opinion, which 
means that a far-reaching moral support will back the 
movement. 

What are we doing? What are the possibilities? It is 
with the answers to these questions that the final article of 
this series is concerned. 

First and foremost among the raw materials in which 
we pay costly tribute to foreign sources is rubber, which 
has taken the premier place in point of value among our 
imports. Moreover, it is indispensable to a dominant 
American industry, whose expansion has been the marvel 
of these industrial times, 
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A Guayule Plantation in California. Above — Natives Hoeing 
Young Rubber on an American Plantation in Sumatra 


Many people wonder why we did not go into rubber 
growing from the beginning of the motor era. The truth 
of the matter is that automobile development was so rapid 
that a forecast of needs was well-nigh impossible. As 
everybody knows, the point of saturation has not been 
reached, even with a car for approximately every six per- 
sons in the United States. The bus and truck field is 
scarcely scratched. 

In the earlier day of gasoline transport, wild rubber, 
which came mainly from the Amazon area, was almost 
sufficient for our needs. Later, when the British and the 
Dutch started plantations in the Middle East—they now 
provide nine-tenths of the world supply—we looked to 


controlled ¢: 
of 100,000 tons of rubber a year, which is one-|| 
our consumption, we could influence the pric: 
ceptibly. Figuring on an average production ¢ | 
one dollar a pound, this would mean a minimur } 
lay of $200,000,000. To begin with, this is no | 
siderable sum. Second, you must consider | 
investors would have to forget it for six or | 
years and not draw a cent of income during 
period. To raise this 100,000 tons a year would 
the development of not less than 700,000 acres. | 
you can see why rubber growing must become i| 
of acquired taste, so to speak. 


Picking the Best Bet 


waNeea a oie. the boom which made rubbe 
international issue did not begin until 
when the price rose to $1.21 a pound, the 
of the Stevenson scheme to restrict Brit 
effective in November, 1922, first brought 1 
ican rubber industry to the realization 
was up against. A strong remonstrane 
tered against the measure, but since we 
tically growing no rubber at all, it wa 
gesture. Had we then gone in for plantin 
scale, it is doubtful if the plan would have 
present state of effectiveness. By 1928 
have been in a position to contest British 
in terms of a considerable production. 
The Stevenson restriction worked no 
several years because of accumulated stod 
of the law through smuggling, and production 
restricted territory. Farseeing manufacture : 
sensed the ultimate danger. One of the first to pr 
Harvey S. Firestone, who conducted a campaign onh 
to arouse public and legislative interest. Later he 
ested Secretary of Commerce Hoover, at whose insti 
a congressional appropriation became availab 
thorough study of rubber and other essential m 
all parts of the world with a view of discoyering p 
for independent cultivation. A crude-rubber 8 
organized inthe Bureau of Foreign and Domes . 
merce under the direction of HN. Whitford, who * 
been attached to the Yale School of Tropical Forestry’ 


yaxhaustive surveys were made by the Department There is also a 
naerce. The first was carried on by Dayid Figartin smattering of 
Midle East. The second, led by W. L. Schurz, Chinese. All the 
ri the Amazon area. A third, headed by J.C. Tread- labor in the Brit- 
jvestigated the countries bordering on the Carib- ish colonies is 
1; while the fourth, in charge of Charles F. Vance, _ free. 

ethe Philippines. The findings of each expedition More impor- 
s forth in comprehensive reports which have bene- tant, however, are 
¢: whole American industry. Moreover, they have the possibilities 
cenlightening assistance in the offensive for relief for rubber grow- 
, e high prices of the past eight months precipitated. ing in the Philip- 
fe going into the specific operations it may be well pines, which offer 
» a general survey of the most likely places where an admirable 
yzrow rubber. Because of intensive cultivation by field for develop- 
mish and the Dutch, the Middle East wouldseem to ment. Not only 
eest bet. All rubber grown under the British flagis are natural con- 
to restriction, and this would cramp our stylefrom ditions favorable 
Ht. In discussing this phase, one of the best known but the output 
ican rubber experts said to me in London: would be under 
Von the Yankee begins to grow rubber onabigscale the American 
dce to him is to keep away from British possessions. flag. By a curi- 
| mean escape from panicky legislation and inelastic ous irony, pros- 


icon.” 


ye the Dutch East Indies, and especially Sumatra, there have gone 
hs regarded as one of the ideal areas for rubber up against two 
ij, offer an attractive location. Climate, soil and serious handi- 
-re all that can be desired. The attitude of the caps. Oneisthat 
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MLAYA and Ceylon 
10ax situation is less 
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The First Train Which Brought 

the Ladies to a New Bridge on 

an American Owned Plantas 
tion in Sumatra 


immigration law prohibit- 
ing the entrarice of Chinese 
labor into the United 
States and its territories. 
This, of course, is appli- 
cable to the Philippines. 
An arrangement between 
the American and the 
Dutch governments might 
permit Javanese coolies to 
come in. 


Southward Ho! 


NVESTIGATORS re- 

port, however, that with 
a native population of 
about 12,000,000 to draw 
from, it would not be dif- 
ficult to mobilize 100,000 
laborers for plantation 
work in the islands. The 
Filipino could easily adapt 
himself to rubber culti- 
vation. When the tree 
reaches the bearing stage 
the operation of tapping 
is light. It means skilled 
labor and there are short 
hours. All this appeals to 
the native classes through- 
out the East. 

A long series of experi- 
ments has demonstrated 
that the southern Philip- 
under existing pines, and especially Mindanao, which is outside the 
Philippine land typhoon belt, are ideally adapted for rubber growing. 
laws the holdings Any consideration of these possessions with a view to 
of individuals or Yankee rubber expansion inspires the thought that inde- 
corporations are pendence of the islands would seriously interfere with our 
limited to ap- development. Herein lies one of the best and most 
proximately 2500 practical arguments for continued American sovereignty. 
acres. This con- Behind our possible exploitation of the Philippines as a 
dition could be rubber region is a fact of international significance. If you 
altered,of course, study the evolution of what might be called British world 
by the native economics, you discover that she is turning from coal, the 
legislature or by backbone of her one-time far-flung might, to tropical 
act of Congress. products, of which rubber is the most conspicuous exam- 
The Firestonein- ple. If we go in for rubber we shall be doing very much 
terests, failing to the same thing, although our dependence upon the black 
procure a long diamond has never been so great as that of Britain. It 
lease ona 20,000- means that all nations with equatorial or near-equatorial 
acre plantation possessions are realizing the value of tapping the great 
because of acre- tropical reserves. 
age restriction, Central and South America are available rubber areas. 
have for the mo- For many years the Amazon wild product supplied the bulk 
ment eliminated of all the crude product. Plantation rubber in the Middle 
the Philippines East came along and almost put it out of commission. The 
from their rub- Brazilian output is considerably less than 10 per cent of the 
ber-growing con- total. There are many who believe that a scientific devel- 
siderations. opment of the old wild rubber areas under American 

The second auspices could produce from 60,000 to 70,000 tons a year. 
barrier is the There will be a more detailed account of these Brazilian 
section of our (Continued on Page 175) 


A Drainage Canal Through an American Owned 
Rubber Estate in Sumatra 


an American Rubber Plantation in Malaya 


O ONE who, by na- 
[Ne and by training, 
loves to delve into 
the amusements of a na- 


tion, or having come to 
expect certain national 
pastimes as an accepted 
thing from the traditions 
which have grown for cen- 
turies about them, there 
are many surprises and 
not a few disappointments 
in the present-day Europe. 
Conditions have changed 
within a comparatively 
short length of time; pro- 
vincialism departing, so- 
phistication making itself 
apparent even where so- 
phistication. would seem 
unknown. But then there 
is an explanation. It was 
the war that did it—when 
one seeks a reason in 
furope, there is always 
the war. 

But here, it seems, the 
war forms the logical ex- 
planation for the death 
of distinctly European 
things which had survived 
many other European con- 
flicts without the slightest 
abatement; which even 
survived the war itself, 
that they might die in its 
aftermath—the traveling 
mountebanks, the stroll- 
ing players, the wandering 
jugglers and comiques, the 
owners of the tiny puppet 


and marionette shows, 
who once formed the en- 
tire amusement world for 
the hamlets and villages of France, of Italy, of Germany 
and Belgium and Spain, who took their part in legends, in 
story, even in history. But now, as an institution, they are 
gone. And within a few years. 


Fun Makers of the Past 


VEN until the end of the war, they seemed to exist. 

Upon many a market place in 1919 one could see them — 
a magician, with much shouting and hullabaloo, drawing 
colored flowers from a battered tin container; a ragged 
man playing upon an accordion while a moth-eaten bear 
danced to his tuneless music; a clown in motley, telling 
jokes; a one-man band, with a mouth organ fastened to 
his head, a bass drum attached to his back and its stick 
and cymbal striker controlled by a string which led to one 
foot, while the hands were occupied in the playing of a 
guitar; a dancer; a guwignol, or theater for puppet shows— 
these were the things which made a 
market place lively on Saturday, or 


A Throng About a Street Vender in Rome 


the blood-red square that is now the Place de la Concorde 
of Paris. They played their parts as exponents or op- 
ponents of every political movement, acting as personal 
observers who brought new views from afar. They even 
did their bit in the eternal game of spying in the service 
of the country whence they had come. They flourished, 
century after century, and survived even the war itself— 
then disappeared. For things changed when the men came 
home. 

“It’s not hard to explain,” said an exceedingly well- 
educated American, who, strangely enough, preferred to 
remain abroad when his work in the A. E. F. was over; 
and having remained, took unto himself a little farm and 
a peasant wife—together, of course, with her family—in 
the region of Luce le Bocage, France. ‘When the war 
came, it naturally called every possible man from every 
portion of Europe. It mingled them, and for the ‘first 


time in many a decade, the Latin, the Teutonic and the 


helped out the innumerable fétes, the 
performers gaining what livelihood 
might be theirs by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

Persons of a past were they, for they 
had existed since the feudal times. 
They were such men and women, for 
instance, as lived in the days of which 
Hugo wrote in his Man Who Laughs. 
Persons who played their part in the 
history of nations—especially the Latin 
ones, who took their political part in 
the red days of French history, as, 
traveling from town to town, they 
carried onward the tales of the in- 
discretions of Louis XV or surrepti- 
tiously distributed the pamphlets 
which bared the scarlet antecedents 
of Madame du Barry. They strength- 
ened the distrust of the weakling Louis 
XVI and hatred for the haughtiness 
of his Austrian consort, Marie An- 
toinette. They chanted The Marse- 
illaise with a knowledge of showman- 
ship which sent many aslower brain to 
frenzied action, or mimicked the aris- 
tocrats as they ascended the seaffold of 
the seemingly insatiable guillotine in 


The American Massacre is a Great European Attraction . 


Anglo-Saxon were 
put side by side i} 
fluence of ideas, } 
the Teutonic, bee. 
prisoners of war w 

eled into Teuton} 
carried their ide| 
them. The Teuti, 
formed the P. G.’s, 
oners of war in th| 
of English, Fren 

American troops, 
not help gaininj) 
which they took }} 
a country that was | 
more than willing, 
ceive them. Tf || 
sulted in a new sort 
concerning amus| 
especially of the ¢| 
people, in Europe,’ 


Par Le Knock, 


“TT CAME about | 
enough, espi| 
with the entra)| 
America into the w:| 
fore that, of course 
were the British, w:| 
out for the morale (; 
men by every possil| 
of Englishamuseme | 
could be brought tej 
Naturally, these ;| 
ments traveled {f;| 
other combatants e} 
them also, and ca! 
like them. But th} 
overflow came wit 
Americans, the rus 
hurry for amusem): 
every sort, the gett}: 
of camp shows, th’ 


portation from America of entertainers, the shiplo } 


motion pictures, the constant 


preaching of propag) 


wherever an American mixed with a man of anoth' 
tion, in defense of the forms of play indulged in || 
nation; and believe me or not,” he added with a | 
“give an American half a chance to blow off stear | 
he’ll talk about the wonders of his nation until you'r} 


of hearing him. 


“Tt all had its effect. American sports were introc | 
English sports too. The Italians, for instance, foun: 
for the first time in their lives that there was fun in fig | 
with one’s fists in the harmless exercise of a boxing : 
test—with no ill feelings afterward, and no necessity | 
vendetta and the consequent sticking of one another}: 
back. And if you don’t believe these things were impc: 
just take a look at this.” He drew forth a ragged 
vincial newspaper from a hip pocket and showed m} 
sporting page. It announced in very bold type: 


L. CHALETON VICTORIE 


TRIOMPHE DANS LE TROISIEM! 
PAR LE KNOCK-OUT 


Then he laughed. “If th 


were a home-grown product,” 


“they’d have a word of the 


‘round’ and another one b 


describe ‘knock-out.’ But a 


knows sport terms in America 


land doesn’t have much 


keeping up with his favorit 


even though he can’t read ¢ 
language; because the terr 


ternational—there aren’t they 


foreign tongues by which t 


them—with the result that 
sport, boxing is boxing, foo 
football, and so on through the 


exception coming when so 
writer in New York getsab 


and christens a person like Babe 
But about the 


the Bambino. 
the amusements. 


“When the war ended, men @ 
home the ideas they had gained 
army; and the mountebanks and pe 
amusement merchants found #/ 


weren’t so popular as they once wee 
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was a restlessness and a craving 
yasements that were more excit- 
2ople wanted picture shows like 
9's which had helped them pass 
fie in camp. The demand was 
wed—and there’s the whole ex- 
gon. They wanted more display 
avider range of entertainment. 
faould know—I saw it work out 
oy in my own little town but in 
» of others in France and Italy. 
~vas a demand, that demand was 
wed, and there’s the whole expla- 


\.erson can find almost anything 
wits in the amusement line in 
5: now, with the common people 
ce went almost without amuse- 
taking their fun as it is taken by 
ene classes in England and in 
sa. In fact”’—and he laughed— 
’ yery much advanced over here. 
\erica, for instance, Buffalo Bill 
yjosed to be dead. At least they 
| s funeral and buried him. But 
- sre he’s so much alive that we’ve 
tee of him!” 
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The show took in money right mer- 
rily. In fact it’s aname to conjure with 
in Europe, that of ‘‘Boofalo Beel.” It 
has been more than thirty years since 
Col. William Frederick Cody, the real 
Buffalo Bill, toured Europe with his 
show. But the memory persists; men- 
tion the name to a European and he’ll 
tell you with pride that his father saw 
the great aggregation, or an uncle, or 
that he himself was there. As for the 
rising generation, there is no lessening 
of interest; from every cheap news 
stand and bookstall the name is 
flaunted at once—especially if that 
bookstall be in a village or in the poorer 
district of a city. 


Brothers in Blood 


HE youth of America, hounded by 

advanced ideas, may be forced to 
view life without the surreptitious delv- 
ings into strange adventures which were 
the lot of his fathers. Not so the Euro- 
pean child. Quite openly—provided he 
has the money for the purchase—he 


find one of the three European 

i) Bills one day as I was driving 

aNice to Marseilles, along the 

sir coast of France, suddenly to come to a surprised 
fore a large expanse of billposting upon the side of 
yeentury-old stone building. 


The Wild West in Europe 


TANS leaped at one from that poster, waving their 
aahawks on high. Cow-punchers filled in the corners, 
i buffalo, and, their angora chaps waving in the wind, 
(ming hair-raising stunts upon the backs of bucking 
nyg. While at one side a mammoth cow hand stood, 
liat straying across the poster and, by its curling, 
nl the lettering of: 


LE CAPITAINE BUFFALO BILL’S 
CIRQUE WILD WEST 


nheloop of that rope was the famous Capitaine Buffalo 
| imself, not the stalwart being whose remembrance 
oivid to every American, but a different Buffalo Bill 
ity. Gone was the long white hair, gone the famous 
i», gone the evidence of age—this was a Buffalo Bill 
ew and different generation. Quite young he was in 
tund beardless, with a typically French face. But he 
jae buckskin coat of the frontiersman, never- 
lis, and a hat of the four-gallon variety. 

\»w towns farther on I found the show itself—a 
tidemalion affair of eight or ten caravan wagons 
tred about an open space at the edge of a tiny 
th village, banked against a tent which had cer- 
n seen better days. The cowboys were French, 
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4 List of Attractions at a Typically French Foire 


The Entrance to a European Foire or Kermesse 


the workmen were the same, the band which attempted to 
produce circus music was decidedly not of a type which 
ever had gained experience from American circus methods. 
But the performance was decidedly Wild West. 

There was roping of a type, and bucking-horse riding of 
the same variety, only the horses didn’t seem to have their 
heart in it. This was made up for by a tremendous amount 
of shouting and firing of revolvers, which seemed to go 
extremely well with the audience. As for Buffalo Bill him- 
self, his greatest act, it seemed, was to be introduced to the 
audience not as Buffalo Bill, the famous Indian Killer 
Américain, but Le Capitaine Buffalo Bill, the great artiste 
Francais, which made a difference. 

As for an interview, it was not forthcoming. Le Capi- 
taine Buffalo Bill seemed extremely reluctant to talk to 
anyone American. The same was true of the rest of the 
show. But though conversation may have been lacking, 
there was no hesitancy about adopting a few American 
methods of showmanship. 

Le Capitaine Buffalo Bill’s advance car was a brightly 
painted automobile which clattered from town to town in 
an approved American fashion, and its make was of a 
highly popular American type that is often credited with 
having made Detroit, Michigan, famous. 


The Cover of a French Thriller 


thrills to something that is all but de- 
parted in the United States; the dime 
novel, with Boofalo Beel shootin’ his 
way through the poorly printed pages of Les Scalpeurs 
Rouges, battling against the deviltries of Les Pirates du 
Far-West, swimming flooded torrents in Le Trappeur de la 
Cache Jaune, and performing a number of other typical 
activities in a list of titles that runs on endlessly. 

If he should tire of Boofalo Beel, there still remains that 
typically American product, Nick Carter himself, to while 
away a rainy afternoon; to say nothing of Old Sleuth, 
Frank Merriwell and Old King Brady, all of whom have 
found their way into foreign languages for the edification of 
the rising generation. 

The boy of today in Europe has a certain advantage over 
the American boy of yesterday, who got his thrills via the 
yellow-back. They never cost less than a nickel in the 
States. One buys adventures in gross across the Atlantic 
for an average price of a cent and three-quarters! 

With this backing even a Capitaine Boofalo Beel can 
make money. But for that matter, all circuses are doing 
it in Europe these days, and there are plenty of them to 
garner the harvest. The time is gone on the Continent 
when the circus, as an institution, must by necessity be an 
indoor affair, housed at the same place year after year and 
with its steady clientele drawn from the population of a 
large city. 

Today, with the demand for better amusements, 

the methods introduced by the Barnum and Bailey 

circus, by the Buffalo Bill show, by Pawnee Bill 

and his Wild West more than a quarter of a century 

ago, are bearing fruit. The circus slowly is becoming 

as familiar an institution to the countryside as it is 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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HE next afternoon, Sylvie Thorne rang the upstairs 
T bell of Thor’s studio, and after waiting for some time, 

heard slow, reluctant footsteps inside. Finally, Con- 
stance opened the door. She was dressed in a pale violet 
negligee, and looked most inhospitable. 

“Oh, hello, Constance!” cried Sylvie, in her little 
breathless voice. ‘Are you just getting up? Shame on 
you! I’ve had a large day!” 

“So have I,’’ replied Constance coldly. “‘Comein.” But 
her manner added: ‘‘ What brings you here?” 

Sylvie threw off her leopard coat, and herself down on the 
couch before a feeble fire, which had not yet decided 
whether to smoke and go out, or just smoke. 

“TI stopped by to tell Thor that Rita can’t come for her 
sitting today,” Sylvie explained. ‘What a jolly studio! But 
it’s rather bare, isn’t it? I mean no fish nets or armor or 
Oriental cozy corners with spears, like they have in movies. 
Did you see The Painter of Sinning Souls, Constance? It 
was simply marvelous! Well, anyway, Rita’s got a cold. 
But she looks frightfully snappy in bed. She has some 
new Poiret pajamas—that’s why she has the cold, I s’pose. 
She wants Thor to come over—where do you suppose he 
is anyway?” 

Constance hesitated, and then replied vaguely that 
Thor was out. 

“Fine!”’ declared Sylvie. ‘I wanted to talk to you, 
Constance. My goodness!” she added, choking. “If that 
fire’s going to smoke, I might as well too.” 

Constance rather ungraciously sat down by her un- 
welcome guest. But Sylvie was so pleased with herself 
and the whole world that no one could be cross with her 
long. She wore a bright green knitted frock, and under 


“No. It’s Hard to Describe, 


her felt hat of the same color a wave of fair hair broke 
against the childish cheek, rouged roundly. 

Her fair lashes were blackened, in imitation of Rita’s, 
and her gray eyes stared out in doll-like wonder from their 
bizarre frame. 

““Papa’s bought a house at Palm Beach,” she told Con- 
stance, ‘‘to cheer me up.” 

For a second, her little face took on the expression people 
consider appropriate to funerals, then snapped back to its 
natural look of naive pleasure. 

“T wish you’d come down and visit me, Constance,” she 
invited warmly. “You and Thor. That’s the nice thing 
about being a painter, isn’t it? You aren’t tied down likea 
business man.” 

“Thor doesn’t seem to think so,” replied Constance. 
“T’m sure he wouldn’t go. Thanks very much, though, 
Sylvie. I’d have loved to.” 

Her face and tone were regretful. 

“Are you going to marry Thor, Constance?” asked 
Sylvie frankly. 

There was a slight pause. 

Then Constance said, in a formal voice, “I suppose 
Rita told you.” 

“Why, no one has to tell you—the way you and Thor 
act! But, oh, Constance, I wouldn’t be in any hurry to 
marry.” 

She had the grace to blush. 

“I mean—again. I guess I was in a little too much 
hurry the first time.’ 

Once more she changed her expression. Sylvie had 
evidently decided that the correct thing, at least facially, 
was to assume that her husband was dead. ; 
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“Papa hasn’t said anything much, but I just know ’ 
hoping I’ll meet someone I like at Palm Beach,” she: 
sumed cheerfully. ‘And I expect I shall—I usually | 
I don’t know anybody who’s got a worse habit of fallin 
love than me, except, maybe, Rita.” 

“But, Sylvie, are you 

“Oh, no! Not quite. But Rita says it’s very chic to ; 
engaged before you get your divorce. She says she n¢: 
did follow that perfectly stupid policy of ‘off with the | 
before you’re on with the new.’ My goodness, that | 
you might be left without anybody! 

“Auntie’s chaperoning me,” Sylvie continued, “tho'’ 
I don’t see why a married woman needs one. sl; 
there now, with the servants, opening the house; | 
doesn’t know I’m stopping with Rita. My people thi 
Rita’s fast and a bad influence—do yours? So I just s 
I was at The Ambassador. But I think Rita’s a darli 
I wouldn’t trust her across the street, though—I mi! 
with a man. I’ve asked her to visit me. Oh, and C’ 
too! I love Gay!” cried Sylvie dramatically. “She u 
the only girl in Midland who wasn’t catty to me In! 
trouble. I just long for her to get into a scrape herself, 
I can repay her!” 

“Is mother going to let Gay visit you?” demanded Ce 
stance rather sharply. Be 

“Well, no,” Sylvie admitted. ‘But that’s all right, | 
cause Mrs. Bannester is bringing Gay down to 
Beach herself ,’? oN, 

“What!” cried Constance, in surprise and resentme! 
“Mother’s taking Gay to Florida? They haven’t told me 

“Well, they only decided just before I left,’” apologi2 
Sylvie. “I guess you'll get a letter or wire any minute. 
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‘ike that! I wanted to go to Palm Beach last winter, 

| other wouldn’t. It simply isn’t fair!’’ 

‘ay hasn’t been so very well, you see,” explained Syl- 

, an effort to placate the angry elder sister. 

3; Constance cried impatiently, ‘‘Oh, that’s only 

tir’s excuse! Gay is never ill.” 

«ie isn’t exactly sick now,’ soothed Sylvie. 
” 

sstance’s laughter was corroded with annoyance. 

‘ow perfectly absurd, Sylvie! Gay is notoriously 

yaaatured.”’ 

‘ss, know, she used to be,” sighed Sylvie. “But ever 

»ou left, Constance, Gay’s been acting awfully funny. 

ise it’s because she misses you so much,” added the 

\iaat. 

“ya%’s no reason for mother’s taking her to Palm 

ai ig 

*-hink Mrs. Bannester’s real reason was the concerts.”’ 

‘hat concerts?” 

‘ay began to like music!’’ Sylvie declared, and her 

ein eyes added: “There! If that isn’t extraordinary 

nh for you.” 

‘at Gay has never cared for music,” protested the be- 

ded Constance. 

*hat’s just it!’ cried Sylvie. 

iar got scared.” 

‘really don’t see anything to be frightened about.” 

“ay—cried,” breathed Sylvie in an awestruck whis- 

-‘at Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony! Your mother 

yt her. But Gay swore there weren’t any tears in her 

s And then, all of a sudden, she put her head down in 

. Bannester’s lap, right in the concert hall, and 

wid.” 

“ owled?’”’ 


“Just 


- That’s why your 


‘Well, almost, and Mrs. Bannester took her home. And 
Gay said it was only the lobster they’d hadforlunch. But, 
anyway, Mrs. Bannester was worried.” 

Constance made an impatient gesture. 

“‘T believe Gay simply did it on purpose!” she cried 
angrily. ‘‘I think it’s horrid of her to scheme like that 
when she knows I can’t go too.” 

“Why, Constance,” retorted Sylvie, “‘you ought to be 
ashamed! Gay never schemed in all her life. Everyone 
knows you are ever so much more that way yourself!” 

Constance had regained her usual composure. 

“Thank you very much, Sylvie,” she said, with a small, 
icy smile. ‘It is really very good of you to give me all the 
Midland gossip.” 

“Oh, I haven’t given it all to you, yet!’’ cried Sylvie. 
“They are just talking about you like anything, Con- 
stance! And I’m much obliged—it’s changed the subject 
from me. Well, anyway, I guess that’s another reason Mrs. 
Bannester is coming here before she goes to Palm Beach.” 

“How very strange of mother to let everyone but me 
know her plans!’ Constance’s tone was thoroughly exas- 
perated. “I wonder if she intended to take me by sur- 
prise! I think thatisfrightfully dishonorable. Like peeping 
through keyholes, or staring at someone who is asleep.” 

Constance jumped up and paced nervously about, while 
Sylvie lay back on the couch. 

“Well,” cried Constance, twitching angrily at an inoffen- 
sive window curtain, ‘‘you have certainly capped the 
climax, Sylvie, of a perfectly horrible day!” 

““What else horrible has happened to you, Constance, 
besides my visit?”’ 

But before Constance could reply, there was the sound of 
a key fumbling hastily in the lock, quick steps in the hall, 
and Marcia entered, breathless and apologetic. 


“My dear Constance, I am so sorry! But it couldn’t be 
helped. That dreadful storm—I couldn’t get a car to bring 
me over. I hcpe Mike gave you my message.” 

“Oh! Do you mean to say you didn’t come home at all 
last night, Mrs. Weston?’ asked Sylvie, without rising. 
“Naughty! Naughty!” 

Marcia regarded the child gravely, with tired eyes. 

“T was with my aunt in Montclair,” she explained. “1 
do hope you were not frightened, Constance.”’ 

“Frightened?” repeated Constance rather haughtily. 

“Oh, you must have been terribly frightened!” ex- 
claimed Sylvie. 

“Why does everyone think I was frightened?’’ asked 
Constance, annoyance in her tone. 

“You left Rita’s so late.” 

“Thor brought me home.” 

“Yes, but afterward!” cried little Sylvie, with a shiver. 
‘‘Weren’t you frightened afterward?” 

“Why should I be?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Sylvie. 

“‘Well, I was not.” 

“You're awfully brave. I think it’s a terrible experi- 
ence,” said Sylvie. ‘I shouldn’t care to go through with it 
again.” 

And as Constance stared, she explained, ‘‘Once I was 
left all alone in our country house—auntie and papa were 
both away, and the servants slept outside—and there are 
ever so many queer noises when you’re all by yourself; and 
burglars and murderers of course. And they could get 
right in here from that fire escape, Constance Bannester ! 
Why, all sorts of things might have happened to you last 
night!”’ 

Constance did not reply. 

(Continued on Page 80) 


“But one is.”’ 


“(and I Think We Should Keep Our Promise, Mother. Thor Must Wait”’ 
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American Movies and British Critics 


O BRITISH editors in search of an appropriate desk 
fl Beier we suggest the legend God Bless Hollywood; 
for whenever an English journalist is at loss for a theme for 
a sure-fire leading article—the insular equivalent for “‘edi- 
torial’’—he is almost certain to dash off a few stinging 
paragraphs on the bad taste, crass ignorance and general 
banality displayed in the latest popular movie hit from 
America. 

Having thus freed his mind and filled his column, he 
is free to slip over to the nearest cinema and enjoy another 
hour of not unpleasant irritation witnessing another cel- 
luloid drama off the same reel. 

A few weeks ago the first showing in London of the war 
picture entitled The Big Parade sharpened to a fine point 
another British grievance against Hollywood. London 
editors who, only a few days before, had faced with equa- 
nimity the suspension of their publications during the 
general strike, and behaved, like those about them in the 
midst of the national crisis, with a calm and steady courage 
which challenged admiration, quite lost their heads and 
exploded in a sputter of wrath and indignation. 

The Big Parade, as they interpreted it, was nothing 
more or less than an impudent piece of propaganda nicely 
calculated to give the impression that America won the 
war and that the British were mere supernumeraries. The 
resentment of the entire English press could not have 
been greater had there been evidence to show that Presi- 
dent Coolidge and his Cabinet, with the assistance of Con- 
gress and the connivance of the Department of State, had 
conspired to cast a deliberate and official affront upon our 
late Allies. So high did feeling run that scores of clever and 
able editors were momentarily bereft of their accustomed 
judicial poise and gave utterance to sentiments which will 
scarcely bear cool examination. These things were said in 
the heat of exasperation and despite the fact that the pic- 
ture was a private commercial venture and had no national 
or political significance whatsoever. 

Though the fiercest of these critics had not a logical leg 
to stand on, it is still quite possible to understand their 
irritation and to regard it with tolerant sympathy. Had 
this been a British picture, the British Lion would have 
roared rough music into British ears and the Kagle would 


have been as dumb as any oyster. Being an American 
production, and primarily for American consumption, the 
Hagle did the screaming and the Lion furnished the silence. 
What else could have been expected? 

The perennial English criticism that many American 
movies are childish, trivial or in bad taste is much worthier 
of respectful consideration. It may be true and there may 
be a good reason for the truth. Hollywood makes no secret 
of the fact that it is not in the movie business for its health. 
The magnates of the industry have openly declared that 
they are purveyors of thrills, laughter and heart throbs to 
the many and not to the few. If they are to break even 
they must cater not only to the tastes but to the intellects 
of the hundred million rather than to those of the hundred 
thousand. The audiences that producers visualize are not 
those of educated Philadelphia or of sophisticated London, 
but assemblages of plain people of all ages who will not be 
put off with dramatic subtleties they cannot grasp. 

Cultivated London critics who deplore the qualities and 
tendencies of the less admirable American movies do so in 
much the same terms as those employed by their American 
brethren. There is a considerable body of sound and well- 
informed criticism of motion pictures on both sides of the 
Atlantic; but much of it quite misses the point because 
it discusses an industry under the misapprehension that it 
isan art. This is a serious error. Paintingisanart. Itcan 
develop along its own lines because the painter paints at his 
own risk. In the event of failure, he alone is the loser. 
Even the novelist has a scope almost as broad. If his work 
shows any promise at all, he has a good chance of finding a 
publisher who will run the risk of losing two or three thou- 
sand dollars in the hope that he has discovered a genius, or, 
what he is apt to regard as even better, a best seller. Much 
of our current fiction sees the light as a result of this policy. 

The moyie magnate can afford few such concessions to 
uncertain art. Where the book publisher thinks in thou- 
sands, the picture producer deals in hundreds of thousands, 
and he is afraid to let his productions stray too far from 
paths which experience has taught him are safe and 
smooth and somewhere have a homeward turning. 

The fundamental disadvantage which cramps the devel- 
opment of Art in the movies is this: Art may continue to 
be as free as air as long as she will pay her own way and ask 
no man for financial backing; but the more cash she de- 
mands for her adequate self-expression, the more cautious 
her backers become. 

Such are the conditions which, to the outsider, today ap- 
pear to dominate the silent drama. But much may happen 
and is likely to happen to better the situation. Screen 
drama is still based upon the youngest of the arts. Despite 
the swiftness with which it has been maturing, it is still as 
leggy and gangling as a week-old calf. It is entirely too 
soon to expect it to have shaped up into forms of comely 
and symmetrical beauty. It is too early to look for the 
high peak of creative genius upon horizons so lately dis- 
covered. Fi 

Genius of a new order will one day come to deliver Art 
from her bonds and shackles. The deed will be done by 
those who have learned how to frame an effective appeal to 
every layer of humanity in every land rather than to cer- 
tain elements in certain countries. Their universality will 
be the credentials of their genius. Consider, for illustration, 
the Twenty-third Psalm. We know that it is a work of in- 
spiration or of genius, because wherever the Bible is read 
it is daily bringing cheer and confidence to the highest and 
to the lowest. No intellect is too mean to comprehend its 
purport; no mind is so great or so learned as to be able to 
look down upon it. Its appeal is universal, and this is one 
of the chiefest badges of its authority. Much that is possi- 
ble to words is possible to pictures. 

Few of us are so superior that we can find nothing to 
praise in the movies, even with their present limitations, 
Curiously enough, those who denounce them most bitterly 
find it hardest to keep away from them. This appears to 
be especially the case in England. Is it not fair to suggest 
to these captious critics on both sides of the Atlantic that 
they save their quarters and shillings and stay away from 
the picture houses until the arrival of the celluloid millen- 
nium, or else sit down before the silver screen in faith, hope 
and charity, and make the best of it? 
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Starving Colleges 


IGURES just made public by the Department, 
Bees indicate that the benefactions to Ame 
colleges and universities during the fiscal year 19: 
amounted to very nearly eighty-two million dollars, 
vard University headed the list with nearly eight mi 
and Yale and Northwestern University each racial 
ward of five millions. Eight other institutions of lea| 
were enriched by gifts in excess of two millions. Wor 
colleges did not fare so handsomely; but Vassar, neve. 
less, received nearly a million, and Wellesley, Smith, | 
cliffe, Agnes Scott in Georgia and Salem College in \v 
Carolina were each benefited by gifts in excess of one | 
dred thousand dollars. 

No one can fairly grudge any one of these institu | 
its good fortune; and yet one may not improperly ex) 
regret that scores of smaller and obscurer colleges di¢ 
receive the financial encouragement which they go rj 
deserve. These are hard times for the small colleges, | 
cost of education has been steadily mounting, and en 
ment funds have not kept pace with the demands upon tl: 
The trustees and friends of these struggling institution | 
at their wits’ ends to keep them going. More than a fey) 
in such a plight that they have to keep their president 
the road soliciting funds from strangers who are una\| 
of the very existence of the colleges they represent. | 

Institutions of learning should not be held amenab) 
the law of survival of the financially fit. If the chief | 
and aim of the fresh-water college were to turn ou 
many millionaires as possible, and if the score of its ust | 
ness were to be cast up in the columns of the commer 
rating books, the financially weak institution might bec 
to hostile criticism; but this is not the measure of mh} 
commonly applied to centers of learning whose busi) 
is to lay the educational foundations of future parsons 
lawyers, doctors and scientists, philosophers and think | 
And yet all experience goes to show that the small col | 
whose roll of alumni does not include a fair proportio1 
rich and influential graduates, firmly bound to their a! 
mater by ties of gratitude and sentiment, is likely to su 
for the lack of them. The sentiment and gratitude | 
rarely wanting. Indeed, the smaller and more obscur’ 
man’s college, the more ardent and pronounced is 
loyalty to it likely to be. Loyalty is one of the finest thi: 
in the world, but it cannot always be transmuted 1 
bricks and mortar, faculty salaries, laboratory equipm | 
and the wherewithal of higher instruction. 

The financial limitations of the graduate bodies of th: 
small but sturdy colleges should be more widely rec: 
nized and new avenues of income should be opened up ° 
them. In this richest of nations there may be a few sta: 
which lack sufficient local private wealth to maintain lo. 
institutions, but most of our commonwealths could I} 
vately finance their own colleges without crossing state lin | 

Neither wealth nor liberality is lacking. The deterri| 
element is the fact that in many parts of the count! 
higher education is still on trial, as it were. It is still pa 
ing through the same transition period as that throu 
which the motor car passed twenty years ago, when t 
American public was making up its mind whether to rega| 
it as an amusing toy for the rich or as an indispensal | 
factor in modern civilization. In our older centers of pop 
lation higher learning came into its own in the seventeen 
and eighteenth centuries; in certain other localities its le 
spread is regarded with tolerance rather than with intere 
or enthusiasm. The rich men of these regions are scarce: 
to be blamed if they do not make sacrifices to support! 
cause in which their belief is lukewarm and half-hearte 
As they begin to understand the reality of college nee 
and to perceive their linkage with the destinies of t 
own sons and daughters, the battle will be won. s 4 

Local pride will one day exercise a mighty influence 1 
the financing of small colleges which have not yet becor 
its beneficiaries. New and thriving centers of populat ( 
want their neighbors and the world at large to think w 
of them. Gradually they are realizing that those whos) 
good opinion they most desire grade the civilization of | 
community d wn or up according to whether it regar | 
higher education as a luxury or as an essential. 


THE conclusion of the college term in June, I com- 
| pleted the requirements for the degree of A.B. after 
\. three years and a half of study, covering seventeen 
i half courses at Harvard. According to the standards 
t: day I am entitled to call myself an educated man. 
yy rate, from now on I shall be known as a college 
ate, with all that this implies. I shall even be known 
eiarvard graduate, which in many places stands for 
nhing a little more. So, at the end of thirty years, I 
yfulfilled an ambition which I had first in 1896. Now, 
e10st newly fledged alumni, I am asking myself if the 
» has been worth while. 
Tis is a question asked by graduates more frequently 
j than ever before. Up to now the traditional answer 
11 higher education increases the capacity of a man to 
“a more intelligent, a more broadly useful, a more 
ustic life has been accepted without debate. Admit- 
ythat acquaintance with the good, the true and the 
aiiful would show varying results according to the 
aicter of the individual, it has been assumed that no 
could wholly escape the beneficent influence of this 
aC trinity. He must perforce emerge from the experi- 
ewith higher standards, sounder beliefs and finer tastes. 
Sat some such view is still generally accepted is indi- 
tl by the horde pressing for admission to our univer- 
4. Not all parents are investing from four to ten 
csand dollars in this project without expecting some- 
i; more tangible than social prestige—a prestige which is 
nantly diminishing, now that our colleges are turning 
whe finished product in gross lots instead of in single 
“ages. Even if this ambition still influences some of 
ness sophisticated newly rich, they must, more often 
i not, be disappointed with the returns. Society no 
mr welcomes with open arms a man on the recommen- 
iin of his Harvard degree alone. This is not because the 
alards of society have been raised—they have, in some 


By | 


respects, been lowered—but because Harvard has grown so 
democratic, almost in a Jacksonian sense, as no longer to 
be able to furnish a guaranty of good manners. 

The college graduate has been losing prestige in the busi- 
ness world also. Putting aside the extreme views of some 
of our more blatant self-made men, I find that many open- 
minded but practical employers are becoming prejudiced 
against the modern brand of collegian. I was talking not 
long ago with the manager of a concern employing forty 
thousand men. 

“‘My experience with college graduates has been unfor- 
tunate,” he said. ‘‘They are burdened with too many out- 
side activities and the tastes which they cultivate make a 
heavy demand not only upon their time but their interest. 
Take the social end alone. For them, a large circle of 
friends indulging in golf, cards and dances is a pleasant 
asset, but for us it is only a lia- 
bility. We prefer a wide-awake 
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boy who has no other object for the first few years than 
to master the details of our business.” 

“You won’t develop a broad-visioned executive in any 
such fashion,’’ I suggested. 

“Nor in any other fashion that I know of if that capac- 
ity isn’t born in the man,” he returned. “If college is sup- 
posed to accomplish that it is producing some terrible 
failures. On the other hand, I can point to men in our 
organization who as a result of their contact with business 
life are growing in power and vision every year.” 

Of course it would be no argument against education if 
our universities did not produce men particularly well 
equipped for either modern society or modern business, 
even if it were true that they do not, which is doubtful. 
Some would seize this as an argument in its favor, while 
others would point to many specific instances of those 
holding the degree of A.B., A.M., and even Ph.D. who are 
not only scholars and gentlemen but astute financiers. 
Certainly, the professions not only welcome but in most 

cases demand a college training as a prerequisite 
of their candidates for admission. 

And, after all, this question 

of material success, however 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


It is Quite Disconcerting, After You've Broken All Speed Laws Trying to Get 


Away From a Motor Cop 


You Understand? 


YHAT are you thinking?” she asked me 
As we danced and sat out dances. 
Had I been truthful I would have said: 
“Why, wondering how the chances 


Are of not being seen by the other girl.’ 
Oh, these deep romances! —Peter A. Lea. 


Tragedy 


E SAT in his comfortable office chair reading his fa- 
vorite newspaper. 

He read that the League of Nations had fallen, shatter- 
ing the peace hopes of forty-eight nations and Senator 
Borah’s expectation of a lifetime target. He crossed his 
legs the other way. 

He read that 


hunted, wounded animal, his head fell on the desk and 
great heartbreaking sobs shook his manly frame. 


—H. Hovious Rafferty. 


iP 


About Alike 


“No,” replied sage Mr. Livermore. 
much as a widower in a small town.” 


His Opinion 


A,” BEGAN little Lester Livermore, he of the inquir- 
ing mind, “‘a gold fish hasn’t much privacy, has he?”’ 


“Just about as 


* ANY a girl has thought she could reform a man after 


marrying him, and suffered for it,’’ remarked J. 
Fuller Gloom, the human hyena. “The same as many 


Big Berthainskies, [. 
of Soviet Russia, 
had thrown hand- 


painted red shells 
into London, 
Paris, Berlin and 
Rome, and those 
great capitals had 
fallen. He care- 
fully laid his cigar 
on the edge of the 
desk. 

He read that 
tens of millions 
in China had 
fallen victims to 
famine, overeat- 
ing, drought, 
floods, imported 
American chop 
suey and Charles- 
tonmania. He got 
a drink of water 
and sat down 
again. 

He read that 
the bottom had 
fallen out of the 
Milky Way and 
the milk ruined 
our other blimp. 
He picked up his 
cigar. 

He read that 
the average of the 
home team had 
fallen three 
points. He ut- 
tered a shrill, pa- 
thetic cry, like a 


HOPE YOU DIDNT 
FORGET THOSE GOLF | 
BALLS, GOVERNOR ! S 


DRAWN BY CHESTER I. GARDE 


WHY DIDN'T You 
SEND MY CHECK 
THIS WEEW? 


DID YEU BRING 


RACKET, DAD? 


MY NEW TENNIS 


| DID YOU GET 
ME THAT AiR 
RIFLE, Pore 


a 


Loving Family Greetings on Father's Arrival in the Mountains for the Week:End 


to Find That it’s Merely the Motorcycite Club on an Outing 


another girl has run away to get married and later wa: 
back; and many another has married in haste anc’ 
pented over the washtub. A loving wife’s influence | 
reform a worthless man just about as quickly as it | 
reform a bow-legged man.” 


Meésalliance 


Ow CE there was a little Tune, 

A lovely, graceful Melody— 

A sweet and joyous thing was she, 

As perfect as a day in June. 

And oh, she shamed the songs of birds 

As she came dancing down the way; 
But she was lonely at her play— 

She hadn’t any Words! 

And once there | 
a noble S ; 

A Poem thai 
would stir 
your heari 

So strong an 
true i eve 
part, 

In every line sv, 
brave and 
strong. 

He was a rare ¢ 
royal rune 

That any 

~ maiden m ' 
adore; 

But he was s 
and loneso ' 
for 

He hadn't any 
Tune! 


But Fate their 
common pi 
had set; 

And as they 
swept acro: 
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Just the lavor 
every bo dy ikes in beans ! 


What is it in your favorite beans 
that makes you like them so much? 
Flavor! You know it the moment 
you taste them. And if they are the 
tempting and delicious kind you really 
enjoy, what a difference it makes! 


That’s why thousands of people 
always insist on getting Campbell's 
Beans. Every forkful is a treat. 


From the first bean to the very last 
one on your plate, you have that 
feeling of complete enjoyment and 
satisfaction which only the finest 
quality and the most skillful cooking 
and blending can give. 


Serve Campbell’s with their famous 
tomato sauce and be certain of real 
pleasure every time you eat beans! 


Wd IVE FAL 


Sole, CAMPBELL SouP COMPANY eS 


Re CAMDEN, NW. US.AL 


SLOW-COOKED 
DIGESTIBLE 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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KENILWORTH RACE TRACK. 

\ i J ELL, I will bet that any jane would have a tough 

time now trying to make me beleave that Grand 

Circus Park is a quiet and secluded spot. I am 

still here in Windsor where we been for the last monht, and 

likely to remane here another fourtnight anyways, on ac- 

count they got 3 race tracks here and run their race meats 

1 after the other; and every evening almost I been acrost 

the river in Detroit so I sure know that city now from 
cellar to garage as the saying goes. 

And it certainly is a swell and buzy place where a man 
like me, which is a good mixture and easy spender can have 
the time of their life. In fack I have had such a grand time 
that I have found it inpossible to lay up any jack or either 
to do any literatury writeing. But I must try and get some 
more wrote of the story of my life, so far, because the other 
day I am talking to a newspaper repporter which I met, 
and when I told him about all the writeing I have already 
did, he says I sure should ought to keep on with same be- 
cause if I write anything like I ride my story is bound to 
be a Whow, and more interesting even than the Congress 

Record or a obichuary colum. Which gounds like pretty 
good praise comeing from a man is right in the business 
because I have heard that the eggs who compose some of 
these colums drag down real heavy jack. 

And I guess there ain’t no more doubt about weather I 
can ride, not that I ever had none, because every time they 
slip me a mount I been flashing real class and have already 
rode 14 winners since the season began. Just as soon as I 
get down in front with another 1 I will loose my bug allow- 
ance and not be able to ride as a apprentice no more except 
for Mr. Robbins who I am under contrack to. But I got 
no doubth that there will still be plenty outside owners 
still seaking my services, for what is a matter of 5 Ibh. 
weigth compared to haveing your horse pilated by a real 
naturally born horseman? All I wish is that somebody 
would ast me to ride a trip in the big Handicrap which will 
be run next Saturday. All I would want would be a beagle 
with a leg on all 4 corners, and I would fetch him past them 
judges Ist if I had-to make him jump the rail and take a 
short cut acrost the infeild to do it. 

Oh well I guess a guy must take the tough with the 
smooth, like I always say; and some day all these dam 
owners will appresiate my ability even if not at pressent. 
Just wait till I am champion rider of the hole world with 
my picture in the Police Gazette and all the swell papers 
like that, I will have some of these allegible horsemen come- 
ing to me with their hat in their hands and begging me to 
ride for them and I will just mearly laugh in their face and 
tell them to go and talk to my sectary. 

Oncet in a while I think of going to Mr. Robbins and 
declareing myself proper and telling him to tear up my 
contrack and go to aitch. And I would do it too only that 
I know that down in his heart he thinks the world in all 
of me, and only kids me so much ¢0 as to conseal his actu- 
ally feelings. But it is dam hard sometimes to stand all the 
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kiddeing he hands me. Just a few minutes ago he come in 
the tack room here and when he seen me writeing he made 
a great fuss. 

“Well as I live if here ain’t our Willie!” he hollers in that 
big base voice of his. ‘What ever is the matter Willie? 
Have the fairyboats stopped running acrost the river, or is 
it just that the Immigration Officer has warned you to keep 
out of Detroit?” 

“Not either 1, Mr. Robbins,” I repplies dignifried. 
“The boats still run every few minutes so far as I know, 
and I still am heartly welcome in all classes of Detroit so- 
ciety like I always been.” 

“Well then,” he says, “‘if you haven’t been gave the gate 
over there, what are you doing around here at this time of 
day?” 

“If you must know, Mr. Robbins,” I ansers, “‘it is just 
simply because I haye got tired of the gay sociable whirl 
and thought I would take a night off for a little rest and re- 
lacksation.”’ 

“Rest and relacksation!” he shouts. “That is sure 1 for 
the book. If there is any kid in the world shouldn’t need no 
rest it is you, Willie, seeing you don’t do nothing else from 
the minute you get up.” 

“Is that so?” I repplies very sourcastic., “Is that so? 
Maybe that is what you think, Mr. Robbins, but maybe 
if you understood what a strain there is on a jockey’s physic 
and mind, rideing a hard race, you might think diffrent.” 

“Tt must be ‘terrible,’ he says, kind of sympathletic. 
“T wondered what was the matter with you in that Tht race 
this afternoon and when I was talking to Mr. Kelly the pa- 
trol judge after, he tells me that I should have you ez- 
amined for sleeping sickness because when you passed him 
he could almost hear you snoring.” 

“Ts that so?” I ansers, still more cutting. “‘Well leave 
me tell you, Mr. Robbins, that I rode that filly as good as 
even Verne Fator could of, and the only reason rhe didn’t 
cop was just simply because she didn’t have the foot. And 
anybody says I was asleep on her is a prevaricator, patrol 
judge or not no patrol judge.” 

“T sure am awful releaved to hear that, Willie,” he says. 
“T certainly am pleased to learn that you weren't takeing a 
snooze.’ As a matter of fack, I didn’t beleave Kelly myself. 
I watched that trip you rode real close, and I didn’t think 
you were sleeping, Willie.” 

“Didn’t you, Mr. Robbins?” I repplies, kind of pleased. 
“What did you think then?” 

“T thought you must be training for a pool tournament,” 
he says, ‘‘you got that filly into so many pockets.”’ 

And with that he ducks out, laughing hearty at his bum 
attemp to be funny, and before I could think up how to 
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I Miscalculated the Distants, a; 
Bumped Schaefer Pretty Hard a; 
He Bumped the 1 Outside of Hi 
and for a Minute or 2 it Look: | 
Like There Was Going to be aSpi 


wl 


anser him back the way he deserved. Oh, well, thei 
come a time when he will reggret he ever poked fun } 
world’s most leading jockey. And now I guess I will ¢| 
catch myself some real sleep which I certainly am né| 
seeing how much I been missing of recent. Ever sini | 
colored swipe Absolom learned me to Charleston ]| 
been in constant demand in high society. In fack1)| 
most prominentest society leaders in Detroit, a big | 
ledger who won’t even look at a order under a 100 
and not none of your cheap trash, says that I shoulc| 
up the turf and take to dancing for a living. 
' Well, more stranger things than that might hap}} 
certain parties don’t soon learn to recogmise my ti 
proper. I certainly can shake a dirty hoof, as Abs; 
puts it, and when I get out on that floor with a good 
ner and start to strut my stuff even the orchestra le} 
always turn around to get a eyefull. 

Still, the turf was my 1st love and I know right well! 
my leaving it would be the occasion for mourning by| 
all, as they say. So even if it is pretty hard to put up | 
insults and snears when a guy is doing your best, I sur) 
I will stick a while longer until I have win my way t'! 
top by shear merit, I am like that. 


KENILWORTH RACE TRAC 

Well, I come close to rideing my 15ht winner this a 
noon, and the only reason I am still a bug is on accou | 
my generous nature and always wanting to do folks a || 
term, Iam like that. The next time anybody comes ti | 
and hands me the old salve about wanting me to give 1) 
some good advice and pointers on how to ride I will tell! 
to go chase hisself, and no matter who it is. 

I suppose young Andy Foley thinks he has put 1 ove’ 
me and the boys in the jocks’ room were giveing me! 
razz after the race, asting me when I am going to op | 
collige for horsemanship and the like. But just wait! 
they will see that it ain’t always the 1 that laughs last 
has the best of it as the saying goes. I will show ther! 
something before long as sure as my name is Willie Pail 
and if I ever catch that young Andy alone by hisself qf 
learn him something besides how to ride. am 

The way he done it. was on account of me knowing 
so long, as me and him started exersising for Giddingse) 
the old breading farm about the same time; only I com’ 
the front more rabidly than what he done and washav'! 
my name in the papers long before anybody ever hear : 
him outside of his fambly. But his big brother Joe tr! 
for Phil Unglaub and early this summer he begun giv'! 
Andy some mounts just out of charitty; and the horse: 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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| Se New . | 
Idea that is Abroad in the Land il 


Unprecedented Thousands Now Turning | | 
to the New Cadillac for the Only an 
Thing That Really Counts Ail 


IL 


What is this thing which is making new thousands. of motoring which made the miles uncertain and il 
turn to the new, go-degree, eight-cylinder Cadillac miserable and costly. 

and registering sales records unprecedented even in [t isa widespread awakening to the realization that 

Cadillac history? there is no substitute for the satisfied thoughts which 

Cadillac engenders—for the zesttul, restful miles and 

the easeful hours, days, weeks and months—for the 

only worth-while things in motoring and the things 

which alone spell value. 


It is people’s minds and people’s pocketbooks — it 
is the different kind of days and weeks and the 
different kind of hours and months which people 
enjoy in the new Cadillac—it is a turning away 
from the old idea that any sort of motor transporta- 
tion will do to the sounder idea that the zd of 
transportation is the only thing that really counts. 


Cadillac is entering upon a new era of expansion and : 
appreciation for the quite simple reason that more i 
people than ever before have come to realize that CHR | 
while a motor car may be only a motor car, a Cadillac Wh ha 


It is a reaction and a revulsion away from the type is always a Cadillac. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f.0.b. Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
give him couldn’t of lost, not even if Bull Montana had of 
i been in the saddle. So of course those cuckoo sporting 
| writers had to go putting pieces in the paper about how 
| Andy is a 2nd Carroll Shilling and going to be champion 
rider of the year. 
~ _ Well,.anyways, Unglaub ships his stable here from Fort 
Erie and Andy comes here too; and he acted awful freindly 
to me, asting my advice about everything like how to set 
a horse proper and how to shake 1 up in the stretch and sO 
on. And naturally I done the best I could for him, telling 
him all I know, pretty near, and explaining him all the se- 
crets of the business which-I have picked up besides those 
which I was born with. And Andy let on like he was very 
grateful to me, and when any of the other boys started to 
pick on me, he always pretended like he was on my side. 
So this afternoon he come to me just after we had weighed 
in to the jockey house for the day. 
“Willie,’’ he says, ‘‘it looks like you are a cinch in that 
: 5ht heat today.” 

“Tl say we are a cinch,” I answers. “If you want to 
make a little easy dough for yourself go and get somebody 
to bet you a couple of dollars on that Freckle Face thing 
I am going to ride.” 

1 “They tell me he is awful fast,” he says. 

“He is fast enough to eat grass all the way down the back 
stretch and still gallop home in front of the rest of the 
snakes he is in with.” 

“Well, that being the case, Willie,” he says, “and seeing 
how you can’t lose nohow, perhaps you wouldn’t mind do- 
ing me a flavor.” 

“What is the flavor you want done, kid?” I repplies. 
“So long as you don’t ast me to toss off the race I will do 
pretty near anything for you, Andy, my boy.” 

“Well, it is just this, Willie,” he says: “There is some- 
thing has puzzled me for quite a while, and it is how you 
topnotchers manage to find a hole for yourself to come 
through on the rail at the stretch turn so often. Now me, 
unless I am on something that gets off in front and stays 
there, I am always pocketed and can’t take the short route 
nohow. Butboys like you and Stutts and afew of the good 
1’s, why somehow you always seem to find clear sailing.” 

“We don’t find our openings, Andy,” I repplies. “‘We 


| make them.” 
, “That is what I thought,” he repplies. ‘But how 
; you do it is over my head like a tin roof. How ever 


do you make those openings, Willie?” 

“T guess it is more of a gift than any 
thing,”’ I ansers moddest. ‘I don’t want to 
take no credit for something which I was 
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I Bet I Will Look Pretty Swell, Setting on the Winner With That Big Floral Horseshoe ,Qver My Shoulders, G 
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born with, most likely. Finding holes on the rail is some- 
thing like finding 4-leaf clovers, and them that haven’t 
got the gnack find it awful hard to ever learn same.” 
“Well, I wish you would try and learn it to me, Willie,” 
he repplies. ‘‘Now this afternoon we have got a snake in 
the same heat as you are in, and I am going to ride him. 
He is a awful slow starter and don’t begin to run till a race 
is about over; and even when he does start running he 
don’t show no real speed. So I was thinking, on account 


of your horse being 20 pounds the best in the race, perhaps: 


you wouldn’t mind laying back of the earley pace alongside 
of me, and then making a real finish. And I would watch 


you close all the time, and maybe that way I could pick up . 


your trick of winning from behind.” 


“No sooner said than did, my boy,” I ansers gracious.: 


“Anything to oblidge a freind, Andy. You stick as close to 
me as you can, and when we make that turn for home I will 
show you how us real riders make the boys in front open up 
and give us a clear path.” 

“Fair enough, Willie,” he says. ‘Be sure you make a 
good wide opening, won’t you, so as I can see how you do it 
real good.” 

So when we are in the paddock waiting for the buggle to 
sound before the race, Mr. Robbins starts telleing me how 
I am to ride. 

“T don’t think there is anything you néed to watch in 
this race, Willie,” he says, ‘‘unless it is that thing of Un- 
glaub’s. He hasn’t raced for about a monht now, and most 
likely he is short; but you can’t never tell with that sucker 
Unglaub, so don’t you go takeing no more naps and let him 
get away from you, because we need this purse.” 

“That purse is already as good as in your kick, Mr. 
Robbins,” I says. “And as for that thing of Unglaub’s, 
why young Foley which rides him is 1 of my greatest ad- 
mirers and was telling me a hour ago that they would be 
lucky if they got to the wire in time to see me unsaddling. 
He says that this horse he is on has brakes on every hoof 
and no self-starter.” 

“Maybe so,” repplies Mr. R. ‘And maybe not. That is 
a dam smart kid, that young Foley, and don’t you go 
listening to too much that he hands you, or else he might 


.Face back behind the pace and pretty soon Andy co) 
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slip something acrost you. I have saw him ride 801! 
smart races, Willie, and even if his horse is a slow | 
he finishes awful fast when the checks are down on! 

So of course there is no use arguing with a man lik} 
so I just smiles to myself, thinking of what Andy h; 
me. And as soon as the barrier goes up I take old ] 


along side of me. 

“Don’t forget what you promised, Willie,” he «| 
“T will stick as close to you as I can’so as to see yor; 
your way through.” 

And when we are approatching the stretch turn 
lost sight of Andy but can sort of feel that he isa 
or so behind. Anid by that time there are about 4, 
front, running like a team and the inside horse huggi 
rail like he was glued to'it. But old Freckles is chucl| 
run and I am not worrying. I know that ifI want ti 
take him around on the outside and still win. But I) 
want to do that on account of what I have promised | 


So as the front 1’s make the turn I see a little patch ¢ 
light on the inside where Schaefer’s horse has swang q 
mite wide. And in a instant or less I have gave Fi 
Face the gas and shoved his nose into that opening | 

“Where in aitch do you think you are going, pi) 
Schaefer hollers. ‘If you want to get anywheres wit 
beetle take him around because this is no thoroughfa | 

“I will show you weather it is no thoroughfare orn 
yells back. ‘Get out of the way with that hearse hor: 
leave something run that can run.” 

And with that I let out a wrap.and Freckle Fa 
sponded noble, and somehow or other I miscaleulat 
distants, and bumped Schaefer pretty hard and he bu 
the 1 outside of him and for a minute or 2 it looke | 
there was going to be a spill. And until we got the {| 
straightened away I don’t pay no intention to any 
else in the race; until finably I get my horse going ; 
and start to ride him to the finish. 

Well, nobody couldn’t of been no more supprised t | 
am to see a horse about 10 lenghts in front and tray 
fast, and it is nobody else but that dam young Andy } | 

(Continued on Page 138) | 
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There is special significance in the fact that the 
preference for Oldsmobile, which has risen month 
by month, now mounts by leaps and bounds. It 
reveals an insistent demand for certain qualities in 
a car that fit it eminently for the open road: 


Dependability . . . unwavering performance mile 
after mile, day in and day out. 


Comfort . . . relaxation, pure enjoyment of every 
trip. And handling ease! 


The utter reliability of Oldsmobile, the undimmed 
spirit of its performance throughout the steadiest 
erind, the restful comfort in which you ride, im- 
press you more and more with its superiority. And 
as months and miles roll by, you’re glad you drive 
an Oldsmobile. 


@ 


The Small Fishing Boat Marie Josef Waddled, Lurched, 


Hauirax, N.S., March 20, 1889. Two men were brought to 
this port yesterday by the fishing schooner Dauphin. They were 
rescued from a raft off the Newfoundland Banks, and claim to be 
passengers from the transatlantic liner Alfa, believed to have 
been lost with all on board, during her voyage from New York 
which began over two weeks ago. The men are in a state of 
delirium most of the time, and the doctors say that, probably, 
they cannot live. But whether or not their statements are mere 
ravings, both make the same startling charge to the effect that 
the captain-and crew seized the lifeboats, the ship having caught 
fire, and left.the passengers to perish. 


[This brief message, which appeared in nearly every newspaper 
of the world, was the only lifting of the curtain upon the greatest 
sea tragedy of prewireless times. Nothing more was ever 
learned concerning passengers or crew. The two men taken to 
Halifax died the following day.] 


HE small, cutter-rigged, half-decked fishing boat 

Marie Josef waddled, lurched, zigzagged, meanwhile 

drifting rapidly, upon a sapphire sea, under a noon- 
day sun. Main and topsails, stay and jib, all were set to 
find an elusive breeze. But boom, gaff, topsail yard 
sagged almost motionless, creaking sometimes, as the 
current swirled the craft farther out. 

The nearest land, Friars’ Island, in Morbihan Gulf—the 
Island of Flowers it is called also—rapidly disappeared, its 
extravagance of color—greens, golds, scarlets—faded into 
the profound blue of the waters, until even a thin line of 
ivory beach was gone, and the boat tumbled and rolled 
upon the always-agitated pulsing vortex of Biscay. 

Fifty yards behind, a second boat scuttled along, the 
St. Yves, also out from Friars’ Island, mackerel trolling 
since dawn. Old Cadic, owner and skipper, crouched 
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beside the useless tiller from habit, calmly puffing his pipe. 
He knew these treacherous Brittany waters. He knew all 
waters—salt waters, that is to say—for during his youth he 
had sailed all the seas. So now he was untroubled. That 
the wind died the moment the current caught them was 
merely unfortunate. But when mackerel are racing the 
lines one cannot always remember details, such as that 
exact point in relation to the outer lighthouse buoy where 
the current turns, even though it is advisable to make the 
tack well inside. 

That morning the wind had been fully strong enough to 
combat the current; only it died, flopping down to nothing 
all at once, like a bird in flight that has been hit, or as a man 
sags to a sidewalk after heart failure. This current would 
take them far, but they would find a countercurrent out 
there to aid their return. 

The catch, before sunup, had been excellent. Plenty of 
fish, fresh dripping, still flapped about the footboards. 
One, grilled over the small gasoline burner in the bow, 
with a buttered slice from the full, round loaf of dark 
rich Breton bread, and with wine, would be sweeter than 
poulet roti at the Café du Port. Cadic shrugged his heavy 
shoulders and relighted his pipe. 

On the deck forward, kneeling, one arm clinging to the 
gunwale, was his niece, Concepcion. Her eyes were fixed 
on the Marie Josef, swirling on ahead as if drawn by in- 
visible hands, sometimes keeling far over, her red sails 
staining shadows upon the indigo swells. Concepcion was 
mousse, or marine neophyte, attached to the St. Yves, 
which was the one-man-and-a-boy type of fishing craft 
common to the coast. The boy mousse whose place she had 
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Zigzagged, Meanwhile Drifting Rapidly, Upon a Sapphire Sea, Under a Noonday Sun | 
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taken was now performing his military service uf! 
destroyer in the Mediterranean. 

Concepcion was a Sablaise, born beside the se) 
the Sables-d’Olonne, farther down the coast, neai. 
Gironde. Her father was of the sea, and it had rec 
him when she was a baby, during a gale off the coz 
Portugal. Her mother, dark, passionate, proud, W 
strain of Spanish somewhere in her lineage, gave the 
her own curious name, Concepcion, and while she 
ducted a sardine stall in the town market insisted tha 
girl go to school. 

When Concepcion was eighteen her mother died, ani 
came to Friars’ Island to live with her Uncle Cadie. | 
philosophy held no argument against her becoming 
mousse aboard his boat, especially as she insisted up¢ 
Cadic had always been somewhat in awe of his brot. 
impetuous wife, and Concepcion was like her, bot 
looks and character. The girl came to his home! 
shelter, but immediately she demanded work. She 
small and dainty, but strong and well proportioned. 

When she arrived she wore the Sables-d’Olonne costt 
filmy, butterfly coiffe perched on her mop of curls, 
gold earrings, scarlet silk shawl, full knee-long } 
skirt, showing her pretty, slender legs as every Sab 
has done for centuries. Afterward she kept this dr : 
Sundays and fétes and passed the remainder of her wa! 
moments in the garb of every mousse aboard a Bri! 
fishing boat--loose trousers, heavy woolen vareuse, 0} 
ing at the neck, boots, wooden sabots, or feet bare , 
weather or her fancy demanded. 

\ (Continued on Page 39) 


| (Continued from Page 36) 

yied forward now on the St. Yves, head bare, legs 
_he trousers were rolled to her knees—vareuse open, 
jj her splendid bronzed neck, her eyes were fixed 
,1e other boat as though hypnotized. Apparently no 
ys aboard the Marie Josef, but the current kept her 
Jringly upon the course. Concepcion knew that she 
i no mousse aboard, although she was slightly larger 
ne Cadic boat. 

h Marie Josef belonged to the Le Goffs; and that 
i] consisting only of father and son, did not favor 
. any sort, either on sea or land. On the island, they 
-atirely to themselves, aloof, forbidding. At sea, it 
{mitted that they knew their business, especially in 
out Morbihan Gulf, better than any other men living. 
yoadic did not believe that Jann Le Goff, the unap- 
able father, or Yvon Michel, the stalwart, sullen, 
yurly son, could be taught anything about boats. As 
«Yvon Michel had been his father’s mousse, but 
J the pair had become remote even from each other, 
i) frequently they sailed alone. It was usually Yvon 
4] now who took the boat out, leaving the old man to 
t about the small garden of the tiny stone cottage at 
itskirts of the village, or arranging the shipment of 
the market at Vannes, at the head of the gulf. 
cepcion had never spoken to either Le Goff, and 
yiad ignored her as completely as they did everything 
-9out them. She wondered vaguely why she was so 
iis as to which of them must be concealed somewhere 
hi that tossing hull. But everyone noticed the Le 
i It was impossible to overlook them as they stalked, 
jitically morose, through the village. Everyone paid 
«ing admiration to the magnificent fashion in which 
i/boat was handled, single-handed, in all kinds of 
,er. Yvon Michel was handsome, too—tall, wide 
jdered, crinkly blond hair, blue eyes, wide set, with 
© crease above the nose, due to his constant scowl. 
Sicepcion watched for more than an hour. She had 
ted the boat that morning, faster, as usual, and 


But There Came Another Respite When H 
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quicker on the turns thar all others of the Friars’ Island 
fleet; but afterward she had been so busy obeying the 
orders of Cadic, who remained at the tiller handling the 
main sheet, that she had been greatly surprised to find 
the craft with them in the current when all the other 
boats were putting out oars and heading home. 

The weather was changing. Overhead, the sun was less 
bright and the horizon was ominous with low-lying 
clouds. The breeze still held off, although the swells were 
heavier, so that the boats rolled considerably. Finally, 
when the Marie Josef keeled far over, Concepcion saw the 
long, lean form of Yvon Michel, apparently asleep, face 
down on the footboards, arms folded above his head. She 
glanced back. Uncle Cadic’s eyes were closed and his pipe 
was out. He had slumped down in his seat. She crept for- 
ward from the cathead, where she was kneeling, until she 
reached the prow. There she stood erect in order to see 
more clearly. , 

No land was visible anywhere; no solitary sea gull or dis- 
tant sail. She was alone in a universe of billows, now lead 
colored, except for far-off flicks of spray indicating a breeze 
out there somewhere. Then for a long time Concepcion 
looked down at Yvon Michel. She knew something, vague, 
from occasional hearsay, just a word here and there that 
she had pieced together, concerning the tragedy that hung 
over him from birth, of the shadows of disaster that 
clouded his house and his life, making him and his father 
so strange, so harsh toward any attempt at friendship. 

But it was so long ago, Concepcion thought, and 
brushed a hand over her eyes. Yvon Michel had nothing 
to do with it. Why should it affect him, constantly stretch- 
ing out that long sinister arm of evil? It all happened 
thirty-five years ago, and Yvon Michel was just over 
twenty. Her face clouded; again she passed a hand rap- 
idly across her eyes to push back her curls. The boats 
ceased the outward rush, and rolled uneasily, much nearer 
together. The sun was half down and the horizon was 
darker. The current had about run itself out. It was 
almost time to think of putting about, as soon as the 


e Brought the Man Alongside, Although Almost Hauled 


other current picked them up or if the fugitive breeze 
found them. Yvon Michel turned suddenly over on his 
back, his eyes open, unblinking, and gazing straight at her. 

For a moment they stared at each other, and then Con- 
cepcion did something—something incredible, even to her- 
self. She smiled—first, a wide, merry, friendly sort of 
smile, and then, so mechanically that she might have been 
doing it unconsciously, she placed the full, open palm of 
her hand across her lips and threw a kiss; a big full-blown 
kiss, swinging her arm expansively quite as babies do 
when ordered. Yvon Michel jumped up quickly, flushed, 
angry. His eyes peered across the deck at the horizon, his 
hands fumbling in the pockets of his vareuse. The boats 
were a scant ten yards apart, floating idly. As a meeting 
place, it was curious, unusual. The young man turned his 
back squarely upon the girl and took refuge in his usual 
scowl. 

“But you cannot go away, Yvon Michel.”’ The words 
rippled across to him; then, with laughter so faint it 
seemed searcely breathed, ‘Don’t beso rude, Yvon Michel.” 

He pushed a hand nervously through his hair and 
turned toward her wonderingly. No woman had ever 
spoken to him that he remembered. His eyes sought 
Cadic, drowsing at the tiller. The boats sidled nearer. 
Concepcion leaned over the side, still smiling, forcing him 
to look at her. His face flushed, then paled. Slowly he 
moved forward toward her. He could almost have leaped 
from his boat to the other. The girl’s eyes were large, dark, 
limpid, and held unsolved mystery. Her lips parted, the 
upper one curved and slightly projecting. Both her hands 
reached across the distance, timidly but compelling. He 
bent forward, both his arms outstretched. 

A sudden billowing of sails and the fluttering rattle of 
shrouds. The heavy booms swayed across the decks. Con- 
cepcion scurried aft to shake Cadic from his dreams. Yvon 
Michel, as though released from a spell, sprang to his tiller, 
setting his main sheet as the boats hung balanced for a 
moment at the top of a swell, then came slowly about into 
the revived breeze. Swiftly as a cat he was forwarc, to 
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staysail and jib, then back to his steering. 
Both boats headed home, Yvon Michel 
giving way so that the Cadic boat drew 
slightly ahead. Again Yvon Michel’s eyes 
were on Concepcion, perched on her for- 
ward deck, the winds blowing curls about 
her small head and pressing the vareuse 
against her graceful slender body. 

The wind was rising; waves frequently 
broke over the bows. All but mainsails 
were taken in, and these were close-reefed. 
Yvon Michel, at the tiller, handled his boat 
automatically. A woman—a girl—had 
smiled at him, spoken to him, stretched out 
hands to him, to a Le Goff. And what a 
girl—desirable, most beautiful! He had 
watched all the youth of the island follow 
her with their eyes, especially on Sundays, 
when in her pretty Sablaise costume, click- 
ing her high-heeled sabots, she went to the 
village mass. 

The day was ending and heavy clouds 
were racing to the zenith of the heavens. 
Drops of rain fell intermittently. The sun, 
blood red, burst through the vapor. The 
boat listed far over as the wind gathered 
force, and the red sails again cast shadows, 
long and morose, across the darkening 
waters. Shadows of disaster, Yvon Michel 
thought bitterly. They were always there, 
these malevolent omens. What was this 
curse that blighted his existence, and his 
father’s? Some terrible tragedy before he 
was born. He had questioned Jann Le Goff, 
but the old man ordered silence. He won- 
dered whether the villagers knew. Often 
they looked curiously at him and whispered. 
But the seal of the secret was never broken. 

His father was educated roughly, and 
had given him lessons. When the boy be- 
came older he wanted to quit the island, 
and broached the subject. It was im- 
possible, for Jann needed him. They had to 
live, after all. The father would not leave 
and his son had developed into the best 
sailor of them all. No one, not even Jann 
in his prime, could handle a boat like Yvon 
Michel, who had never been farther away 
on the mainland than Vannes. 

Yvon Michel read the provincial news- 
paper, which was delivered every evening 
by the boat that took back the fish to the 
market. From this he knew about the 
World War which left his island almost un- 
touched. But there were few young men at 
Friars’ Island, and they went into the navy, 
which had little to do. Yvon Michel 
wanted to go, but he was too young. Sohe 
grew from fisherboy to fisherman, nursing 
his wondering hate. 

The boats were nearing port, making 
straight for the sand beach, a few yards 
out from which their single-oared dinghies 
floated above the shore anchors. They were 
just in time for a comfortable landing; but 
even so, the wind was now blowing so hard 
inshore that they were compelled to maneu- 
ver skillfully to avoid bumping. He saw 
Concepcion packing the fish into a wicker 
basket as Cadic made the St. Yves tight for 
the night. He kept his eyes upon her, 
mechanically making fast his own boat, 
and scooping his fish into a similar basket 
to be loaded into the dinghy. He caught 
her glance finally, and again she smiled, 
waving a small hand. 

A neighbor sauntered down the beach, 
hailing Cadiec, just as the dinghies scraped 
bottom, so Concepcion and Yvon Michel 
walked along the sands together. 

“Why did. you speak—smile? You 
shouldn’t.”” His voice was gruff, but de- 
spite him it trembled. 

She stopped and stood facing him, look- 
ing at him solemnly. 

“I don’t care what they say,’’ she replied, 
speaking quickly, jerkily; “not for what 
any of them say. You didn’t have any- 
thing to do with it. You weren’t even 
born—I wanted to tell you.” 

She flushed and reached out a hand that 
shook slightly. Yvon Michel shivered; his 
face bleached. She knew, then—certainly, 
like everybody. The tale, whatever it was, 
belonged to all except him. He noticed her 
outstretched hand. He took it, while heat 
and color flamed into his skin. 

“Tell me,’’ he whispered, “‘please.’’ 
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She stood close to him, her fingers 
clutched on his big fist. The twilight deep- 
ened and the wind chilled. She stared up 
at him, her eyes wide, incredulous. Her 
lips trembled. 

“You don’t know?” She whispered the 
words. ‘Oh, you don’t know!” She 
dropped his hand and seized his arm, 
shaking it, while he looked down into her 
white face, his great frame still quivering, 
but thrilling at the feel of the fingers that 
tightened into his sleeve. 

“You don’t know?” she repeated. 
“Yvon Michel Le Goff, you mean to say 
that you don’t know?” She almost sobbed 
out the words. ‘‘Oh, that’s why you 
Oh, it’s terrible!” She leaned against him 
quite involuntarily, her head close to his 
shoulder. Suddenly he shook free, and 
then his arm groped for her. He drew her 
close to him; his lips brushed her curls, 
She began to cry softly. 

“Come!” he said, and led her up the 
beach, behind the hull of a double-oared 
dory drawn high above the tide line. 
There he released her and she sank down 
on the sands, both hands over her eyes. 
He stepped back and peered along the 
beach. Cadic and the neighbor were dis- 
appearing; the former evidently had taken 
no notice of his niece. Yyon Michel walked 
to the dory and swung his basket of fish 
over the side. Then he sat down on the 
sands beside Concepcion. She faltered out 
the story, and the sun, half free from cloud 
banks, sank in sullen, scarlet splendor. 
Yvon Michel rolled upon his face and 
groaned. 

So that was it. Jann Le Goff had been 
an under navigating officer of the Alfa, the 
great transatlantic liner that sank over 
thirty-five years ago. The Alfa was the 
finest and fastest boat of that day. She 
carried notables of many nations on her 
final voyage. There had never been such 
a sea tragedy. The known details were 
meager. Only one report, in fact, had ever 
been given that had the earmarks of truth, 
and it had shocked the civilized world. 
Two men, rescued from a raft in midocean, 
claimed to have been passengers. Although 
half crazed, they made identical statements 
before they died. According to them the 
crew deserted their burning ship and left 
the passengers to die. 

Jann Le Goff was the only survivor of 
the Alfa crew, so far as was known. Yvon 
Michel’s body shook convulsively as the 
girl’s plaintive voice gave this detail. 
Le Goff and his wife came to Friars’ Island, 
and a little later Cadic discovered his iden- 
tity through a chance word from the wife to 
a neighbor which revealed the village in 
Finistére from which they came. Cadie 
made a trip of investigation. Later there 
was an interview between the two men, and 
Cadic was quelled. Le Goff chose to remain 
in his asylum, and after his son was born 
and the mother died, he made another visit 
to Cadic, to threaten him in case the story 
ever reached the boy. 

Concepcion stopped talking, leaned over 
Yvon Michel, placing her hand on his 
shoulder. He remained motionless a long 
time, and tears fell on his neck. Then he 
leaped to his feet, seized both her hands, 
lifting her up. 

“Thank you,” he said; “thank you, 
very much,” 

He kissed both her hands, dropped them, 
went over to the dory, picked out his basket 
of fish and walked rapidly down the beach 
toward the village. 

Roses clambered over every ancient 
stone wall. Daisies, delphiniums and irises 
fought for space along every path, poppies 
flamed in every garden, wild carnations 
exhaled their insistent delicate perfume, 
Night came, and with it rain began to fall 
definitely. Yvon Michel kicked open the 
door of his home, where Jann Le Goff was 
grilling a mackerel over the open fire in the 
large kitchen-living room. 

The son placed his basket in a corner, 
then stalked heavily to the closed window 
and stared out at thesea. He said nothing. 
The wind was still rising, developing into 
a summer gale. The rain began to splash 
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against the glass. Yvon Michel’s hands 
elutched and unclutched nervously. 

“You are late,” Jann said finally. 

“Got into the current,” Yvon Michel re- 
plied, still staring out of the window. 

“Splendid!” the father jeered. “What's 
the matter with you? You did that once 
before recently.’’ 

Yvon Michel made no reply. Le Goff 
took the fish from the blaze, sliced it in 
halves and placed it on the center table. 
He cut several pieces of bread, poured out 
a mug of cider, sat down and began eating. 
After a moment Yvon Michel turned to- 
ward him, then, still without speaking, took 
his place at the table. 

Rain was now beating heavily, but 
neither man gave it any attention. There 
was no need for either of them to consider 
whether the Marie Josef was well stowed 
for the night. The affairs of the Le Goffs 
were always in order. At night, though not 
usually at this time of the year, the ele- 
ments often did things out there. There 
were wrecks sometimes, but the Le Goffs 
seldom exhibited even the interest of spec- 
tators. They finished eating in silence, 
Yvon Michel cleared away the dishes, then 
took down a pipe from a wall rack. The old 
man continued sitting at the table, also 
smoking. The young man remained stand- 
ing opposite, tall, imposing. His face was 
dark in the flickering light of the table 
lamp. 

“Father, I know!” he said. 

That was all. His voice was unraised. 
He uttered the words calmly, but his body 
was tense, like a rod of sprung steel. Jann 
Le Goff looked up at him for fully half a 
minute. Then he arose slowly, walked 
around the table and stood facing his son. 
They were the same stature and frame, ex- 


cept that the father was heavier, bulkier,” 


bearded. Their eyes were on the same level 
and only inches apart. Yvon Michel’s face 
was now chalk colored. 

“You know what?” Jann Le Goff hissed 
thewords out through clenched, bared teeth. 

“T know!”’ Yvon Michel repeated. 

“Who told?” The old man’s fists 
doubled into balls and the muscles swelled 
under his heavy vareuse, but Yvon Michel 
said nothing. 

“T’ll kill the person who told you! [ 
Swore it the day that you were born. 
Tl ” He broke off as Yvon Michel 
slowly shook his head. There was a hint of 
a smile in the young man’s eyes. 

“T’ll not tell,” he said finally. Then he 
laughed, so loudly that the old man stepped 
back, startled. The wind shrieked and the 
waves pounded on the beach. 

“You will kill no one—and now you will 
tell me the story.” Yvon Michel took a 
step toward his father, arms jerking, hands 
twitching. “You will tell me now. I have 
waited long enough.” 

They glared at each other. Jann Le 
Goff swayed unsteadily, seemed to crumple, 
then put a foot back as if to balance him- 
self. The young man reached out his arm, 
but it was pushed away, and his father 
walked slowly to his chair, sat down heavily 
and picked up his pipe. There was a long 
moment of silence. 

“Are the Le Goffs cowards?” Yvon 
Michel hurled the words at him coldly, 
unpityingly. “Are you? Am I? Are we 
tainted?” 

The old man,sprang from his chair and 
rushed toward his son. His face purpled 
and jerked as though in a spasm. His arms 
waved crazily. Yvon Michel stepped aside 
quickly and caught him by the shoulder. 

“Cowards?’’shouted Jann. “ Cowards?”’ 
One hand tore at his bearded throat as 
though he were choking. His face became 
livid. Then words came, but indistinguish- 
able, blurred, they fell so fast one upon the 
other. He grasped Yvon Michel’s shoul- 
ders and leaned forward, panting; then 
blurted out, almost in a scream, the 
words: “They carried me off that cursed 
ship unconscious!” 

His son suddenly picked him up as 
though he were a baby and carried him to 
the chair. For fully a minute Yvon Michel 
stood beside him, a hand on his father’s 
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shoulder, until the old man quieted, 
smiling, he knelt. 

“Tell me now, father,” he said 
“T know now that we are not—not | 
said; but tell me everything.” 

He continued kneeling as Jann L, 
gasped out the story, his voice con 
whistling sobs as though he were st 
with asthma. The lamp flickere;. 
Yvon Michel reached out his han. 
chanically to turn up the wick, Th} 
splashed against the window as {. 
hurled from pails. 

The captain had been killed while 
ing the crew to their posts, reyol:. 
hand. It was a new crew, rushed abo: 
New York the last day before sailin, 
lowing a strike. Jann Le Goff had cr’ 
in a dozen heads with a marlin spike | 
he was struck down from behind, ay 
mainder of the tragedy he did not s¢ 
it was not until the next day, in an 
boat in mid-Atlantic, that he recovery 
senses. This boat had become sepa 
from the others and there were but 
men in it besides himself. He had ; 
like a lunatic when he learned what 
happened, and as soon as his head Ww 
mended, he had swiftly knocked his | 
panions into submission and taken | 
mand. | 

Somehow, after weeks, they reache 
French coast, but lost the boat in the! 
when landing. Two of the men were, 
and the others he promised to kill u_ 
they forgot their names and all that; 
happened since they were born. He 1 
saw or heard of them again. He arriy, 
his native Brittany village and entered 
night. He knew the law of the merc. 
marine—thorough, cruel, often unjust, 
knew that his story would never be, 
lieved. He was a ship’s officer, a 1| 
gating officer, who would never get anc’ 
berth. So the man and wife came a 
from the village, at night, to Friars’ Isl 
where, years later, Yvon Michel was | 
Perhaps it had been a mistake not to! 
Yvon Michel when he was old enoug. 
understand. But he was a Breton, bor | 
commune chiefly with the sea. Silence | 
been naturally easy, too easy. He sl] 
dered also lest the boy should feel the | 
rible chill of those shadows under whic! 
had been born—red shadows of disas | 
shadows of death. | 

Yvon Michel stopped the story, abruj 
reaching his long arms up about his fath | 
neck. .The gale had become a temp | 
The surf thundered. The two men | 
mained motionless for a long time. T 
Jann Le Goff looked up and smiled for 
first time in thirty-five years. He 1 
squared his shoulders as though weig: 
had been lifted from them and took @ | 
deep breath. Side by side, father and :: 
marched to the door, opened it, and, e:| 
with an arm about the other’s shoulde! 
faced the sea. It was their nature tl: 
at that moment they should face the s. 
even though the storm beat in upon the| 
drenched them. 

Both thrust their heads forward st 
denly and listened. Something out thi| 
chimed differently, discordantly even, wi 
the angry ‘voice of the tempest. It was" 
though something were tearing, breakir 
With one movement they leaped backwa 
into the room and crowded themselves in 
oilskins, boots, sou’westers. Together th. 
rushed out, scarcely waiting to slam t 
door behind them. Lights flashed in sever’ 
windows as they ran down the single stre 
to the beach. A dozen persons were a 
ready there, mostly those, including Cadi 
who had listened to the storm from tl 
shelter of the Café du Port. Several lai 
terns flickered, hooded against the weath' 
under oilskins. The tide was on the eb! 
Occasional lightning flashes revealed a Wa) 
of dashing spray on the sandspit which é 
low tide formed a bar several hundre 
yards out. Inside, the water foamed an) 


boiled in heaving swells that rolled far 


the beach. 


i “There’s something on the sunken rock: 
utside the bar—a goner sure,” someon) 


said. (Continued on Page 105) 
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your way to 


success ! 


2300 famous Americans 
ak about this important meal 


3 BREAKFAST IMPORTANT? Does a 
ertain kind of breakfast help efficiency ? 
f so, what kind?. .. . These questions 


Who’s Who in America.” 


They answered emphatically. The 
ight kind of breakfast, they said, is 
vital factor ina good day’s work. And 
16% of the answers named the same kind 
f breakfast as the “right kind”! 


rs 

Jrape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which include 
Iso Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
‘lakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate ... and... Malted 
srape-Nuts, chocolate-flavored, a most delicious milk food-drink. 
(ry one at the nearest soda fountain, 
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This delicious food supplies the kind of nourish- 


ment successful men find vital to efficiency 


Y ‘HE “breakfast questionnaire,” recently sent out 
by a leading scientific institute, has produced 
interesting results. 


You probably wouldn't consider it especially 
significant if you heard that one bank president in 
New York, one great author in California, and one 
manufacturer in Detroit all happen to enjoy the 
same meal every morning. But when over two 
thousand eminent Americans assure you that they 
carefully select a small, but well-balanced and highly 
nourishing, breakfast—that means something! 


It means that successful men have learned, to 
begin the day with a moderate amount of food— 
but with a large amount of nourishment. They 
come to each day’s work with all the body’s needs 
supplied, but with the least possible tax upon 
digestion . . . . And so they are physically and 
mentally fit to do that day’s work successfully. 


In millions of carefully-chosen American break- 
fasts, Grape-Nuts plays an important part. Because 
it is a delicious natural food—made from wheat and 
malted barley. Because a special baking process 
makes it readily digestible. And because a ‘single 
serving, with milk or cream, 1s rich in essential 
food-elements, well balanced. 


Grape-Nuts gives your body dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron 
for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; protein 


ey. for muscle and body building; and the essential 


vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. And 


here’s another important fact—Grape-Nuts helps 
health by encouraging thorough mastication. You 
enjoy chewing this food because of its delightful 
crispness. You benefit digestion—you help to keep 
teeth and gums healthy and beautiful by giving 
them the exercise Nature intended. 


Try Grape-Nuts—for the better breakfast which 
means better health, better efficiency —more success! 
Your grocer has Grape-Nuts—or you may wish to 
accept the following offer. 


“A Book of Better Breakfasts” 


and two servings of Grape-Nuts, Free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two individ- 
ual packages of Grape-Nuts, together with “A Book of Better 
Breakfasts,’ written by a famous physical director. 


& 1926, Pac: Co: 


G.--S. E. P. 6-26-26 


NEAT OPH Ss COUPONYUNO W! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,’ by a former physical director 
of Cornell Medical College. 


Street 


Citynne Pa ode8s ys LEEPER Aa ee oa EEE State ne secestreresevivesnacesrcens 


In Canada, address CANADIAN PosTUM Cerreat Company, Ltp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 


Why Kill Bears? 


HERE is a growing sentiment in 
[‘cotoraae Wyoming, Montana and 

Utah favoring a closed season on 
all bears; with a provision, however, 
granting discretionary power to state 
game commissioners to remove such in- 
dividual bears as develop into killers. 

“This sentiment of friendliness for 
the bear is growing rapidly,” said Roy 
Parvin, game and fish commissioner of 
Colorado, to me recently; “and it is all 
due, I believe, to an education among 
game lovers of the real bear nature.”’ 

And what he gives as the result of his 
interviews and correspondence with big- 
game hunters and true wild-life lovers 
is to be found in almost every game 
warden’s office in the country. This 
movement, if properly organized and in- 
dorsed by business and state bodies, will 
come to a successful termination very 
soon. Colorado will very likely close the 
season on bears at the next session of its 
legislature; certainly this will be done 
within five years. 

Most men do not know bears other 
than from thestories they gleaned in their 
youth, and these we now regard as largely 
overdrawn and for the most part un- 
true. 

Of all North American animals, he is 
the most interesting. He is the king of 
any land he roams; is a vagabond; a 
devil-may-care, romping, playful, harm- 
less creature. He wanders from the flat 
country to timber line and crosses ranges 
and spurs; loves water, snow, deep glades 
and wind-swept areas; and if treated 
properly, becomes a friend of man. 

The bears ‘in Yellowstone National 
Park prove this to be more than theory. 
And in Colorado, in that region where 
the state-game refuge adjoins the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, the bear is in- 
creasing. He has learned that he can 
wander in certain hills and never be mo- 


lested. There he stays and rears his 
family. He is returning to his ancient 
home. 


Last fall at Camp Number Two of the 
park service, on Fall River Road, above 
Estes Park, Colorado, a she bear made 
three thieving excursions to the camp 
commissary and went away, after each 
visit, with a good supply of food for 
her two cubs. Roger Toll, the park superintendent, issued 
added supplies to reimburse the camp, but he would allow 
nothing to be done to destroy that silvertip. She holed up 
for the winter and this year her cubs of that season know 
that man isn’t such a bad fellow; and when they have 
families they’ll teach their young the same idea. In time, 
Rocky Mountain National Park will have a bear population 
which its patrons may enjoy, as does Yellowstone now. 

Some bears become dangerous and these should be killed. 
But out of a thousand bears, I doubt if you will find as 
many that will attack man as will be discovered in a like 
number of house dogs. And nowhere in America, at this 
time, certainly, is there need for the placard, Beware the 
Bear! 

The grizzly is almost extinct in the United States, and 
surely he does not exist in his glory of seventy-five years 
ago. Then he weighed as much as eighteen hundred and 
two thousand pounds; but it took his full time of life, 
fifty to seventy years, to attain this growth—this and an 
uninterrupted occupancy of his particular domain. 

Now he is shunted from place to place, all hands are 
against him, and to have man catch a glimpse of him or 
his track seals his doom. He is hunted down with dogs, is 
broadcast as an outlaw, and all forms of modern warfare, 
including telephone and telegraph, are employed to kill 
him. 

If men but knew that most grizzlies want nothing quite 
so much as peace and quiet we should see these animals 
along our highways; and even the killers can be handled 
without killing, if grizzlies must be called killers. 

I know one rancher, whose home lay close to the Sangre 
de Cristo Mountains, who nearly frightened a big silvertip 
to death by discharging Roman candles at it. That killer 
made so fast an escape and so complete an exit that he has 
never been seen on that slope since. 
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The “Spindle” Redwood— More Than 200 Feet Without a Branch 


And I believe that if it is proper to feed grass-eating 
animals in times of drought, heavy snow or when they 
become too dense in population, then it is likewise good 
policy to feed bears. There will be fewer killers when this 
is done and more bears to be seen from the highways by 
the travelers in autos. 

Nature has compounded her scheme, with respect to 
bears, so that we never shall have a census of bruin in 
excess of his range and what his range will support. And 
this fact assures us that kindness on the part of humanity 
will not be outraged by a growth in the numbers of bears. 

I have watched a mother bear picking berries on the 
western slope of the Front range in Colorado, and while 
she gorged herself her two cubs rolled and played for all the 
world like children. When the wind changed and she ob- 
tained a scent of my presence, she sent those children to 
the top of a quaking aspen at the first loud explosion of a 
snorting command. 

The man smell in the wild causes fright, and all things 
flee from it. Why? Because man kills; and everything 
that runs in the wild knows that he kills or tries to kill, as 
soon as his scent arrives. The greatest beast in all Nature 
is that which walks upright. 

One day last February, as I sat in my saddle, overlook- 
ing a large basin in the Rockies, only eighty miles from 
Denver, I counted with my glasses and found with my 
eyes, close to hand, twelve elk, eighteen mule deer, three 
coyotes, a red fox, a weasel, a hawk, sixteen female bighorn 
sheep and a number of horses and cows. There they were, 
grazing, walking, lying down, playing or resting, and not 
the least sign of strife was evident among the lot. This, 
mind you, over an area less than a half mile in diameter. 

As a test, I rode from my place of concealment, rounded 
a bald point where the wind could be carried to that 
wild life and touched my pony with a spur to see what 
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happened. When I came into view | 
scene, the bighorns were heads u 
elk were on the move, the coyote 
ambling off and even the bron: 
white-faced cattle had stopped §, 
to see what I wanted. I was the vy, 
and most fearful animal of them a 
no doubt spoiled the entire morni 
that strange gathering. I vanishec 
I left them nervous, I know. | 
A bear is so wily now that he w 
take a chance of coming into contac 
man during the day. Seventy-five 
of fright and the breeding of frigh 
him from his mother has taught th 
that man never is met unless he | 
and battles to the death; bears | 
him. | 
And as civilization grows inti 
waste places the bear chooses mo 
questered retreats. He seldom ra 
the age of twenty years now, be 
with all his cunning he cannot | 
than that escape his only enemy, 
And he has a large economic val 
our civilization. He feeds on all m: 
of insects and likes best the grubs 
eggs which are in hatching stages be) 
logs and under stones. Heisa first 
scavenger. Mountain lions will moy 
of aregion too densely packed with q 
Yet the bear will not fight the lio. 
rathér the other way around; bu 
-_puma knows that bruin, if he catche 
at his kill, will take it from him; | 
he’ll make Mrs. Lion move out wit} 
young if he runs into a den. He 
balance in Nature and has a large | 
erning influence in keeping the eo 
quota of deer, elk and sheep upon ce. 
feed grounds or game parks. | 
But it is his wonderful and intere: 
nature that appeals to me as the pr 
reason for his protection. He is a 
wastrel. But not a waster. | 
Get asight of him at a bee tree and 
will laugh yourself into hysterics; 
him loll in a mudhole to get away | 
flies; watch him play with a mateo 
young; find him standing on a pinr 
rock enjoying the landscape—and | 
stand so long, and look so intently 
so carefully, that you can’t believe |} 
doing anything else—and you'll st 
side to him that will make you gult 
And if you could watch him or he 
and around the home you’d find alr 
human traits. I know of a bear in the Denver Zoo: 
when it was two years old would take the food away f 
its mother by crying for it; and she allowed it to nurse | 
this long. Anything that bear wanted she surrende 
Her mother love was a pitiful thing to see. | 
| (Continued on Page 66) | 


Protection for Petrified Forests 


DOTA the palace of the former German Kaise 
Potsdam are a number of exquisitely beautiful té 
tops, cut from the giant trees of the Petrified Forest 
Arizona. Today, if the Petrified Forest were searched fi 
end to end, it would be impossible to find a single tret 
size and coloring to match these Potsdam treasures. © 
Treaty of Versailles provided for the return of the sac 
hoosegow of Afghanistan and various other articles 
propriated in past years for the advancement of Gern 
culture, but there was nothing in the treaty calling uw 
Germany to restore the gem log segments taken from | 
Petrified Forest for the Kaiser’s edification. | 
Suppose, then, that we forget Mr. Hohenzollern and | 
table tops, and consider something nearer home. | 
Day by day and month by month, the Petrified For 
of Arizona is being looted and smashed to pieces by / 
motoring public of America. AAI 
Defying the law and laughing at the placarded warnin 
the transcontinental automobile procession is carry] 
away petrified wood at the rate of a ton a day. This is i 
estimate made by William Nelson, custodian of the Pet 
fied Forest National Monument, who is waging a cou’ 
geous fight for the preservation of the forest. The fight 
against overwhelming odds, with the Government of t 


United States| virtually on the side of the looters. 
(Continued on Page 66) 


‘ORY is a romance on a big scale. It is the 
rord of the struggle of human emotions 
sainst Nature and institutions. Names are 
n but the plot itself is as old as Homer. 
{nslated into the plainer terms of more under- 
} language, a history of a distant people will im- 
~” be linked up with our daily life. The story of 
, Lincoln will never cease to interest the millions 
glands. It isa unique story, abounding in human 
tonly possible in such a new and vast country as 
¢} 

yalso has a unique story to tell. It is one un- 
ji in the annals of nations. It is the story of an 
sjat, with 30,000,000 inhabitants and the size of 
, of California, closing its doors to immigration, 
vm, foreign 
a1 interna- 
| ntangle- 
«lived a 
«uned and 
yented life 
« two cen- 
S In 216 
| seclusion 
otion, there 
ea strongly 
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By Yusulke Tsurumi 


Mr. H. G. Wells may call the years between 1457 and 
1590 in Japanese history the Age of Confusion. The whole 
country was really in commotion, with civil wars raging 
among hundreds of small barons and princes. The pessi- 
mism of Buddhism gripped the whole nation. The life of 
the peasants was intolerable. Three great political geniuses 
rose, however, out of this turmoil. They came in good 
order. To these three we owe the present stability of Japan. 

The last of the trio was Iyeyasu, the first shogun of the 
Tokugawa family. He succeeded to Hideyoshi by winning 
a great victory over the combined forces of his foes in 1600, 
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entercourse 
anole world. 
> America 
11 be the 
nf Japan is 
4e coinci- 
¢ She was 
{ returning 
ol debt to 
1,as it was 
ied riches of 
4 or Japan 
lied Christo- 
(lumbus from the then comfortable Europe on 
jemorable trip across the Atlantic. And he ac- 
tly hit upon America. If there had beennoJapan, 
ii would never have been discovered! So Com- 
Perry can be said to have completed the voy- 
ht Columbus left unfinished. 


The Castle of Nagoya With Two 
Gold Swordfish on Top 


Japan’s Age of Confusion 


Lhe fair-minded Japanese are grateful for the 
vival of Perry. England and France were push- 
tn the south and Russia from the north, and 
nignorant of the arts of modern warfare, seemed 
«prey tothem. The timely arrival of the Amer- 
{et created a balance of power in the Japanese 
tand saved the situation for us. We thus escaped 
2 of Siam and China. Particularly to the first 
ran minister, Townsend Harris, our sincere grati- 
‘due. 
ta Japan blazed into the gaze of the world at the 
' the Russo-Japanese War, it was something of a 
r2 to the majority of the Western peoples. An 
gated notion of Japan’s progress in the brief period 
iy-five years began to be circulated and accepted. 
lwas created around the makers of modern Japan. It 
Uthat Japan acquired all the new equipments of a 
€ nation within a comparatively short space of time. 
imissed the attention of the outside world that it was 
Fratively a simple matter to graft branches of me- 
al attainments upon a trunk of a spiritual and in- 
(ial civilization. Before Perry came, Japan had 
cl out a highly centralized system of government and, 
“trating her mind upon herself, created a civilization 
ie 3 After an age of concentration that of expan- 
is bound to come, and it had been long overdue when 
vame. In fact, it had taken 350 years to create unity 
an, and over two centuries to develop a distinct 
€ of political thought. In the light of the destructive 
eat work in recent years in some parts of the world, 
eriment of a nation engaged in intensive and peace- 
cistruction may offer, if not suggestion and guidance 
ter nations, at least an interesting chapter to the ro- 
1 of human endeavor on this planet. 
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The Chrysanthemum Show 


and secured his hold on the whole country. He was just 
the type of statesman that the war-stricken nation longed 
for. He knew what people wanted and gave it to them. 
It was peace. He gave the Japanese nation peace, both 
internally and externally, for two and a half centuries. 
After the founding of the Tokugawa shogunate, which took 
Iyeyasu’s family name, Japan lived in absolute peace for 
268 years. May I ask in no boastful sense, ‘‘Is there any 
other nation in history which can show us the same record 
of peace?” In 1636, the third shogun of Tokugawa de- 
creed that no Japanese should go to foreign countries, and 
thus closed the country to foreign intercourse. Japan thus 
lived without war and without foreign relations—except 
some slight trade with the Dutch—for over two centuries, 
until the American naval officer, Commodore Perry, 
opened our country to foreign trade in 1854. What was 
happening in this hermit empire during all these years? 
Nikko seems to take the breath out of many foreign visi- 
tors to Japan. The exquisite architecture of the shoguns’ 


mausoleums, the sublime cryptomeria avenue lead- 
ing to them, and the hills and valleys that surround 
them, all combine to create one of the most impres- 
sive sights of the world. Here the Japanese love of 
harmony was perfected between Nature and the works of 


man. Hence the Japanese proverb, ‘“‘Don’t say kekko— 
superb—before you see Nikko.’’ It is in these serene sur- 
roundings that the spirit of Iyeyasu, the first shogun of 
the Tokugawa family, rests. This: consummate student of 
human nature and political genius formulated and put 
into operation a well-conceived mechanism of government 
which gave his descendants a tenure of power lasting for 
265 years. In name it was feudalism, but in reality it was 
a highly centralized police state, like those in France and 
Prussia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In theory, the 300 feudal lords had sovereign power 
within their domains, but in actual practice the au- 
thority of the shogunate was so penetrating that they 
lost all semblance of independence and were forced to 
obey the will of the Tokugawa government. The latter 
took away the land of a lord on the slightest pretext. 


The Overthrow of the Shoguns 


J ese real difficulty of the Tokugawa government was 
not in its relationship with the feudal lords or in that 
with the people at large, but in its delicate relationship 
with the imperial house in Kioto. In the accepted no- 
tion of the people, the emperor in Kioto was the ruler of 
whole Japan and a shogun governed only as the former’s 
deputy. Without trying to destroy this theory, Iyeyasu 
rounded the corner by concentrating all secular power 
in the hand of the shogun and leaving the spiritual su- 
periority of the imperial house untouched as the source 
of honor. The power of bestowing titles was thus re- 
tained by the emperor, but a very little income was 
allowed him. Even the far-sighted Iyeyasu did not 
divine that in this dualism of political system lay the 
fundamental weakness of hisscheme. When the people 
got tired of the rule 
of the Tokugawas 
in Tokio they 
turned their eyes to 
their legitimate 
ruler in Kioto and 
overthrew the 
former. And the 
excuse they offered 
was that the sho- 
gunate had given 
his consent to Perry 
to open the country 
without first get- 
ting the imperial 
sanction from the 
court in Kioto. So 
America, indi- 
rectly, had a hand 
in bringing the im- 
perial house to the 
seat of power in 
1868, when the new 
era of modern 
Japan started. 

The Tokugawa 
shogunate stood on 
two feet—aristoc- 
racy and milita- 
rism. They forced 
upon the nation a 
strong classsystem. 
The people were 
divided into four 
classes: Samurai—warrior—farmer, artisan and merchant. 
This was also the order of the classes. The samurai were 
the rulers. They were aristocrats in social rank and 
militarists by profession. The Japanese community life 
rested on two cardinal ethical views—loyalty to the master 
and filial duty to the parents. The Tokugawas capitalized 
the situation and directed the sense of loyalty toward 
themselves. For this purpose the sagacious Lyeyasu called 
to his help the teachings of Confucius. In fact, he had 
a genuine passion for learning. The creation of a new 
culture under the Tokugawas can be traced to his passion 
for scholarship. But it also was this love of learning that 
undermined the power of the shogunate. It quickened the 
conscience of the people and enhanced their intellectual 
power. And they later revolted against this aristocratic 
militarism. 

It was a well-ordained and well-organized class system. 
It was an agricultural state, the farmer as the producer and 
the samurai as theruler. The rest did not count; they were 
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mere adjuncts. Rice was the staple product. Everything 
was measured by the amount of rice. The standard of unit 
waskoku, or five bushels. Theshogun whosat at Tokio—then 
called Yedo—retained an area of land which yielded one- 
third of the total output of rice of the whole country, and 
by this he supported his own bodyguard of 80,000 samurai. 
The rest of the land was allotted to 300 lords, who again 
supported their own samurai. Some of the samurai had 
their own land given to them by their lords to administer 
and to tax, but most of them received their salaries in rice. 
When feudalism was abolished in 1869, the number of 
samurai was 420,579. Taking the average number of each 
family as five, we can roughly estimate the number of the 
people belonging to this class as 2,500,000 as against the 
total population of 30,000,000; in other words, about one- 
tenth of the population ruled the other nine-tenths. 

In principle the farmers were allowed to migrate freely 
and the shogunate often declared this principle; but this 
was contrary to the interest of feudal lords and they stuck 
to the policy of keeping the farmers tied to the village in 
which they were born. The standing of the farmer gradu- 
ally deteriorated and they seemed to exist merely as tax- 
payers. It is no wonder that their salvation did not come 
from among them. They were too poor and too weak to 
revolt. The economic forces that really undermined the 
Tokugawa régime were the increasing wealth and power 
of the commercial class. The merchant class was despised 
as in medieval Europe, and looked upon as a parasitic 
group preying on the valuable products of the farmer. 
Artisans were considered as a class higher than the mer- 
chants, as they were the makers of the implements of war. 
There were a number of villages which planted posts at the 
entrance on which were written, ‘“‘No merchants allowed 
to enter.’’ But no such discrimination was directed against 
artisans. 

The government of the village was left to the farmers, 
who elected their representatives to consult about village 
affairs with the officials appointed by thelord. The villagers 
were organized into groups of five. These five helped each 
other and were responsible for the conduct of others. The 
system worked fairly well and it looked as though the 
Tokugawa régime was to continue forever. 


Poverty-Stricken Aristocrats 


YEYASU, the first of the Tokugawa shoguns, was bent on 

promoting foreign commerce and tried to trade with 
Europe and America. In fact, in 1610, one of his ships 
crossed the Pacific and reached Mexico. He was also 
remarkably free from religious bias. Religious tolerance 
was a principle with him. Twenty years after his death, 
however, an unexpected change came over his fundamental 
policy. When Francis Xavier came to Japan in 1549 he 
met with no opposition and his converts numbered mil- 
lions. Unfortunately, however, they got involved in poli- 
tics and incurred the enmity of the rulers. Later, the 
religious controversy that was raging in Europe began to 
find its way to Japan, especially in the form of an antagon- 
ism between the Dutch and the Spanish and the Portu- 
guese. The Dutch warned Japan against the danger of 
political intrigue on the part of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese. There was also a strong commercial rivalry behind 
the controversy. The upshot of the whole business was the 
decree of 1636 that strictly prohibited the Japanese from 
going abroad. It was followed by the decree of 1639 that 
drove the Portuguese from Japan and restricted the foreign 
trade to the Dutch and the Chinese, who were allowed to 
come to the port of Nagasaki once a 
year. The number of ships was re- 
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cultivate the undeveloped land, and to promote the edu- 
cation of the people, then they should first stop invading 
other countries. He then asked, “‘Is there any country 
that meets this qualification?’”’ And he answered the 
question by saying, ‘‘Yes, there is one. That is Japan.” 
Referring to the reason why Japan could practice this 
political philosophy, he said that it was because of the 
fertility of the soil and the industry and courage of the 
people. 

It is out of the question for this system to be justified as a 
permanent one, but at the same time there is no doubt that 
it served a purpose. It gave the Japanese nation a time of 
two and a half centuries to spread education among the 
people, consolidate itself and develop a strong national 
character. It prepared the nation for the stormy days 
later. 

A nation that ruled war and foreign trade out of its 
program naturally tended to two things—intensive pro- 
duction and intensive thinking. The rulers drove the 
farmer to exploit the land to the utmost. The yield of the 
land was taken away from the farmer, just leaving enough 
for his bare existence. Two centuries of this severe disci- 
pline made the Japanese most frugal and hard-working 
farmers. The yield of the land, however, did not all go to 
the samurai. A large part of it went to the lord and to the 
shogun. The average samurai had to lead a rather con- 
strained life. Particularly, the economic changes that 
began to take place later reduced them to a pitiful plight. 
It also worked to give the majority of the intellectual class 
a habit of thrift and to some that of hard thinking. Nine- 
tenths of the samurai lived in straitened circumstances. 
Their income on the average is calculated to have been 
somewhere around twenty koku or a hundred bushels of 
rice a year. So their income was lower than that of the 
upper-class farmer and some of them were even worse off 
than the middle-class farmer. It was these poor samurai 
who later brought about the restoration of 1868. Most of 
the statesmen: of modern Japan, like Prince Ito, Marquis 
Okuma and others, came from this class of poor samurai. 

If farmers were poor and samurai were not rich, where 
then did the money go? It went in the first part of the 
Tokugawa régime to the feudal lords, and particularly to 
the shogun. It was the shogun’s policy to keep the feudal 
lords poor, so he forced them to spend the money either 
by contribution to public works or by traveling every year 
to Yedo. Prolonged peace and prosperity gave rise to the 
habit of luxury among these highest aristocrats. Gradu- 
ally, money began to move into the coffers of another class. 
That was the much despised merchants. The economic 
system of Tokugawa that rested on agriculture and the 
small provincial unit was gradually breaking down. Within 
less than a hundred years after the founding of the régime 
the whole country was a national economic entity. Witha 
national economic system functioning, commerce began to 
assume a greater role. Osaka became the center of the na- 
tional commerce, and money followed the track of trade. 
The grim economic law began to work. Commercial capi- 
tal was fast destroying the village agricultural system. 
Thus, economically, the Tokugawa system of government 
based on aristocratic militarism was doomed to extinction. 
Two and a half centuries of peace and intensive develop- 
ment prepared the nation for a new leap—that is, the 
leap to an industrial era. But that is the story that must 
be told later in this article. We must now glance at the 
intellectual side of the picture. 

As I remarked before, the first shogun, Iyeyasu, had a 
keen appreciation of learning. The fifth shogun—reign, 


stricted to thirty for the Chinese and 
two for the Dutch. It was again di- 
minished to six for the Chinese and 
one for the Dutch in 1790. With only 
this amount of foreign trade Japan 
lived for 200 years. Why could Japan 
pursue such an abnormal economic 
policy so long? 

Geography has always been the 
best friendof Japan. A country sur- 
rounded by water can easily defend 
itself. Climate and the blessing of 
agricultural productivity were the 
other friends of isolation. Somesixty 
years after the closing of the coun- 
try, a German surgeon, Kaempfer, 
came to Japan and on his return 
wrote a history of Japan. He said, 
among other things, that Japan was 
a first-rate agricultural nation. The 
regulation of farming, he continued, 
was very strict and the land was tilled 
to the top of the hill. If no nation 
had gone out of its own country to 
conquer other people’s land, the his- 
tory of the world would not have been 
stained with blood. If it were the 
intent of all nations, he added, to 
increase the welfare of the people, to 


1681—1709—was a lover of scholarship, and under | 
literature and learning made great strides, Art an} 
industries flourished in this period. Lacquer wa 
celains, silk, embroideries and architecture, al] r 
high level, if not the highest in the history of Japa’ 
ers like Korin ushered in a new era in the realm ¢, 
great playwright, the Japanese Shakspere, Chi 
Monzaemon, created a new theater. A great nove], 
great poet appeared. But the greatest achieveme), 
period was the progress that occurred in the field of| 
phy and political science. Japanese thinkers gi 
developed systems of thought independent of 
China and India, The intellectual activities of né 
ars now influenced the Japanese mind more t]| 
other thing. Although, since the opening of the | 
Japan has come under the spell of the Occidental 
tion, the basis of the Japanese culture is that W| 
veloped during the Tokugawa era, namely, Confy 
Buddhism, Bushido and Shintoism. The space (| 
allow me to go into the discussion of the philoso 
these scholars and it is not important for our 
either. The important point is rather how these 
lived and what influence they wielded over the peo 
me take the life of one philosopher statesman, B: 
1619-1691—as an example. : 
| 
The Turgot of Japan 
Pee mind was disturbed. He was twenty, 
was only the preceding year that he first came u 
spell of the new philosophy of the Sung scholars 0)! 
But he was not satisfied. A new light shot across h| 
He yearned for a teacher. He went to Kioto, VW 
vain that he went to the seat of the emperor? 
night, a loud knocking was heard at the door of h 
It turned out to be a driver of a horse, who had fo 
purse that his customer of that day had left on: 
So he came all the way back to return it. It cont 
great sum of money. The owner was exalted, — 
his own money, but his master’s. In agony of s 
had been on the point of committing suicide. He 
to thank the horse driver by giving him some ¢ 
money, whereupon the latter flatly refused by s 
there was no reason to be rewarded for just r 
money which was not his. Banzan listen 
deeply moved. He asked the driver where he liy, 
was told that he was a resident of a village wh, 
famous sage of Omi lived. Banzan thought that | 
found his master at last. A man whose personality | 
far as to make a man out of each common laborer’ 
cidedly his master. j 
Banzan went at once to the village. The sage | 
whose name was Toju would not consent to Banz| 
quest for instruction. He came away a disappointe | 
A year passed, but the desire to study under tl| 
would not leave him. The next year, in a hot Ji 
went back. Toju was immovable. He was a mode | 
he was only thirty-four; he could not imagine | 
teaching anybody. Was he not himself a student? | 
fused to see Banzan. So the resolute Banzan quiet! 
around to the garden outside Toju’s study and sat | 
ground for two nights and days. The day was h 
the night was full of mosquitoes. Still Banzan sat th; 
two days without food or drink. The grim determ | 
of the young man moved the old mother of Toji 
entreated her son to consent to this young man’s | 
Toju yielded after two days. And it was under thi) 
scholar that Banzan was in| 
into the new philosophy of | 


Picking the Tea Leaves in Spring 


Yang Ming, of China, the | 
teacher who opposed the ¢| 
cated Sung philosophers, and | 
the philosophy, “To know is | 

When Banzan returned 
former lord of Okayama, he 1} 
more a mere scholar, but a dot 
was not a theorist interested in | 
lative philosophy. He hada co! 
political program. In forestry | 
ing, road construction, riverim | 
ment, tax reform, education 2) 
cleaning of corrupt temples, !' 
ried out his far-sighted pr¢' 
The state university of his cr} 
is Still standing there. Hewas? 
what Turgot did in France | 
the revolution, and like Ture 
downfall came soon. It was 1) 
much his practical policies ‘ 
political ideas. 

He was undoubtedly the first’ 
philosopher of liberalism and 4} 
racy in medieval Japan. His § 
struck at the root of the Tokt! 
government. He pointed ou! 
fundamental weakness of the’ 
system. 

(Continued on Page 72)| 
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“You Made This Hole in One! You Make it in About FortysSeven — 


HIS man Morley came to the Pokatuk Country Club 
[owe old man Burch, and it was with a sort of despera- 

tion that Mindaton and I asked the two of them to 
make up a foursome and play around. The day was Friday, 
which is an outlandish day for golf at our club, almost 
nobody but flappers and half-baked kids showing up on 
Friday, and Mindaton and I had really gone to the club 
because we were on the half-sick list and had nowhere else 
to go. I had a cold and he had a cold and we had meant to 
loaf in the lounge. 

The day was purely punk, if I may be excused for using 
one of Alaska Vane’s most frequent expressions. There was 
a miserably chilly wind blowing, with dull-gray clouds 
hanging low, and every quarter hour or so there was a cold 
drizzle of rain. It was a good day to stay by the fire and 
that was what we meant to do— Mindaton and I—but Dot 
Carter simply drove us from the club and out upon the 
course. 

We had to get out or die of broken hearts. 

This man Morley—his name was Jim, or so Burch told 
us when he introduced him—was an utter stranger to us, 
and he was undoubtedly what Burch said he was—a man 
from Montana. He looked like a man from Montana. 
He was all but a full seven feet tall, bony structured and 
intelligent in an open Western way, and he had a pleasant 
smile. 

He wore his clothes loose and his hat was a near som- 
brero that was extremely becoming to him. Burch brought 
him to the table where Mindaton and I were sitting and 
told us he was a Western customer and a fine fellow, and 
Morley took a chair and grinned and put one foot on 
another chair and the other foot on the floor and said we 
sure had a mighty swell club. Burch then said that Mor- 
ley was going to be his guest in Westcote for a week or 
so and that he was giving him a card because Morley was 
a golfer and played a lot out in Montana. 

Morley admitted that he played quite a little and that 
he had brought his clubs along, hoping to be able to try one 
or two of the Kastern courses before he went back to Mon- 
tana. As the talk went on it developed that he played 
left-handed and had to have his clubs made to order because 


he was so extra tall, but that he didn’t call himself good. 
About ninety was his gait, he said. 

While we were talking there Burch said it was a shame 
the day was so miserable outside because he had hoped to 
show Morley over the course. 

“Now let me tell you about miserable days,” Morley be- 
gan, and I looked at Mindaton, expecting the Montana 
man was going to begin one of those tiresome golf stories 
that strangers are only too apt to tell, but Burch inter- 
rupted him. 

““What’s that?” he asked, cocking his head and listening. 

We all listened. It sounded to me like a sob—like a 
series of sobs—and I got up and walked softly to where 
I could look into the ladies’ room, and sobs they were! I 
tiptoed back to the table. 

“Tt’s Dot Carter,” I said in a whisper. ‘“‘She’s in there 
crying.” 

“It’s a damn shame,” Mindaton said, and Mindaton 
seldom swore, even in the rough. 

“It’s a cursed disgrace!’ old Burch said. 

“T’d like to kick the young pup until I kicked some sense 
into him,” I said. “‘ What a fellow can see in a painted and 
powdered war whoop like that Alaska Vane is more than I 
can see.” 

“And you can’t do anything—that’s the curse of it,”’ said 
old Burch. 

We couldn’t, either. From where I sat I could see Bob 
Roach and Alaska Vane on the veranda, and they were all 
but what the younger set calls necking. Their backs were 
to the clubhouse and they were seated so close together at 
their small table that they might as well have been sitting 
on one chair, and they were certainly behaving in a mushy 
manner and as if they did not care who saw them. The 
miserableness of it was that Dot Carter could do just that 
thing—see them. From the ladies’ room, they were in 
plain sight, and they were breaking her heart. 

Old Burch grumbled something I could not make out, 
but I agreed with the sentiment, whatever it was, because 
I felt quite the same about it; but this Montana man Mor- 
ley did not know what was what. He asked in a polite 
enough way what was what. We told him. 


That's What You Make it In!’ 


From a time long before we built the new clubhouse] | 
Carter and Bob Roach had played our course togetl 
and that means from the time when they had to use ch | 
size clubs. They had always been like two clasped har 
and when they became old enough to know love from s | 
apples they had been in love with each other. Pretti! 
little mates you ever saw, and, so we all thought, sure) 
marry some day and be another couple that would bi} 
credit to Westcote. And then this Norbertus Vane mo1| 
to Westcote and brought his wife and this daughter Ala‘ 
with him, and Alaska hadn’t been near Bob Roach th: 
minutes until she made a dead set for him—eyes, ankl, 
paint, powder and all—and had him coming running whi: 
ever she lifted an eyebrow. It was a terrible case of | 
fatuation; one of the worst on record. 

We hated it, because we did not care for the vamp st}! 
in girls and we did like Bob Roach. No finer lad anywhe_ 
Upstanding, clean and as handsome as any male ought 
be. And weall knew it was a hard blow to Dot to lose hi) 

Dot was a nice girl. I don’t know any nicer girl th 
Dot Carter anywhere, but you may know how it is wher 
girl ties up to one young man for a long while and is look 
upon as his. She gets rather out of things as far as otl| 
young men are concerned, and if she loses that one you| 
man of hers she is apt to be sidetracked forever. And the 
was an extra danger of that in Dot’s case, because her fat! | 
was having a rather hard pull with his business. We kn 
he had trouble keeping up his dues in the club, and rath 
imagined that he made the effort because of Dot, golf bei’ 
Dot’s meeting point with Bob to a considerable extent. 

So pretty much the whole male membership of Pokatt 
disliked the way things were working out between Dot an 
Alaska and Bob. We had a pretty general—and I thir’ 
well-grounded—dislike of the Alaska girl. She was Jor 
and noisy and did not belong, but she had Bob eating 0!) 
of her hand. 

Anyway, we sat at our table and tried to talk normall 
but those sobs of Dot’s kept coming to our ears, and by tl | 
time we had told Montana Jim how the land lay and wi 
the sobs, the others of us were jumpy. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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sun. As from a glowing furnace door, red heat poured. 
A molten stream flooded the fields. In its path the 
grasses withered. Crisp leaves shriveled and fell from the 
trees. A blanket of gray steam smothered the bayou. 
Roses drooped on their stems. Rosin globules bubbled up 
from the steps of a staring, glaring white plantation house. 

Inside, before his bedroom mirror, the rotund and rubi- 
cund Major Macdougal sweated, swore and wrestled with 
a dinner jacket. Ordinarily, while busy picking out his 
crop, the major wore no coat at all; never a dinky little 
abomination like this—never. Certainly not of his own 
free will, in sizzling summertime, when wife and daughter 
were away. 

During these periods of August bachelorhood no lady 
folks came around, no women visitors popped in. Major 
Macdougal could slosh about the house in pajamas, slip- 
pers, and luxuriantly ignore the existence of socks. 

For years the major’s dinner jacket had slumbered at the 
very bottom of a chest. Moth balls stifled him when he 
yanked it out. The infernal contraption was too tight. It 
hindered the freedom of his arms, though not the fluency 
of the major’s cussing. He couldn’t breathe, and dared not 
laugh for fear of ripping the seams. However, the major 
didn’t want to laugh. 

“What the devil got me into such a mess?”’ He mopped 
his face with a bath towel—handkerchiefs were too small— 
and yelled, ‘“‘Joney! Joney!” 

“Yas-suh, comin’, suh.” Through the rear hallway 
Joney came limping and hustling; he knew better than to 
delay a second when the major was so hot and pestered. 
“What you ’zires, major?”’ Grandly the copper-colored 
- man of all work halted at the door, exhibiting a stylish 
front in his white closely buttoned coat, and sweating. 
“What you ’zires, major?” 

“New collar. This one’s a dishrag. Help me button it. 
Hurry! Mrs. Bevis and her preacher will be here in fifteen 
minutes.”’ 

A busy fifteen minutes, a dripping fifteen minutes. The 
major gave one last inspection to his hallway, from which 


Gana DED across the western horizon hung a fiery 


THE SATURDA 


Old Copper:Colored Joney Listened, 


STOR IER WO ceo 


Cocked His Head to One Side and Listened and Listened; But Never Tarried to Hear the End of It 


accumulated junk had been removed—saddles, fishing 
poles, cotton samples—and tidied up. 

Behind him followed the admiring J oney, who ventured 
to remark, ‘‘Things look fine, major; specially you.” 

“Fine?” he snorted. “‘I feel like hell.”” Then he stepped 
into the dining room to see if his table were properly set. 

The old-fashioned dining room, which the major rarely 
used, seemed very beautiful in its quaint sort of way. 
Napery, silver, glass and softly shaded candles were ar- 
ranged with approximate correctness, as well as the major 
could remember how such details ought to be. But 

“Hell a mile! It’s hot in here!” 

“Start de fans,” Joney suggested. 

“No; fans will blow out my candles. Mrs. Bevis and 
her preacher from the North cannot dine without their 
candles.” 

“You say he can’t, major? Yankees can’t eat widout 
candles?”’ 

“Impossible. . . Melinda” —to the gawky girl 
whom he had drafted from the field—‘“‘Lindy, have you 
learned the difference between olives and mah-jongg?”’ 

“Yas-suh, major’—frightened Lindy tried to grin—‘“‘T 
knows all dem things; knows ’em by heart.” 

“Good! Do your best. . . . Here they come.” 

Out front an auto honked, only once, and gently; for 
Mrs, Bevis’ chauffeur had been cautioned against unaristo- 
cratic noises. Had his guests been of common clay, Major 
Robin Macdougal would have met them at the gate. But 
he considered. No; welcome should not be tumultuous. 
So he waited at the top of the steps, a dignified Southern 
planter extending the potluck hospitality of a dignified 
Southern mansion. 

“Joney,” he whispered, “be ready with the ice water. 
And button that infernal coat or I’ll break your neck.’”’ 

It was a function, the alighting of Mrs. Carewe Bevis 
from her car, and Joney fumbled his button while he gaped. 
First her chauffeur opened its dark-blue door and stood 
stiffly. Next a black trousers leg appeared, then the rector 
of St. Swithins. Ceremoniously, he removed his stovepipe 
hat and assisted the grande dame. A function, yet simple. 
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“Joney’”’—the major’s low voice threatened | 
you dare to limp when you fetch that tray of ice wate) 
matter if your corns do hurt. Grin and bear it. I’m 
ferin’ too.” 

“Yas-suh.” Temporarily, Joney forgot his bunions, 
the very first glimpse of that preacher from up Nort) 
forgot everything. Joney blinked and squinted, ba 
both eyes real hard, looked again, squinted closer. 

“Huh!” he mumbled. ‘“’Cose I knows dat fat lady. 
I knows him too. Knows his favor good.” Ina puz | 
way, Joney eyed them as they moved on toward their] 
at a pace suited to the occasion, the rector walking s0 
right that Joney got scared he might tumble over bi 
ward. “I does know him.” | 

The waddling Mrs. Bevis, in high-heeled shoes, see! 
even shorter and stouter, and much adorned, when ( 
trasted with her escort’s slender blackness. For the i 
Horatius Kerr Exum, §.T.D., et cetera, was cleri; 
strictly clerical. 

“Ice water, Joney.” | 

At the major’s guarded whisper Joney turned and W 
limping through the hallway, as he dug into the mud¢ 
recesses of his memory—‘“‘I does know him. I does.” | 


In and out the dining room, Joney caught snatche'} 
their conversation and witnessed installments of a din’ 
for three, Major Robin Macdougal, the fat blond lady?! 
the Quaker City clergyman. White folks have pec 
ways. It appeared to Joney that they sat up powél 
straight, as if all three of them had ramrods down tl’ 
backs. And Joney hardly recognized the major, he | 
behaving so pretty. Of course the boss couldn’t help | 
hold himself straight, behind such a stiff, starchy sh 
which wouldn’t bend under a sledge hammer. : Jor’ 
snickered at his collar, so high that the major dasn’t cI 
his neck to eat soup. To keep from laughing outrig) 
Joney clapped one hand over his mouth and escaped I 
the kitchen where he confided to the cook, “Aunt D 
major sho is discomfortable.”’ 


| . (Continued on Page 53) 
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|he years that Joney had worked on this planta- 
jd never seen the boss so particular about mind- 
js and q’s, smiling from one guest to the other— 
iy, Mrs. Bevis. Have some celery? Pass the 
Mlinda.”” After which it seemed to Joney that they 
ing about monkeys. That’s when the preacher 
de remarks. This preacher never had no use for 
y-no kind o’ way. And the major himself looked 
glum when he said, “I thoroughly agree with 
wor. We church people must combat these modern 
sjwe must defend the faith of our fathers.’”” _How- 
ithe major come mighty nigh letting a foot slip— 
sing a song about the old-time religion being 
sh for him; but that sounded slangy, and the 
eight himself. 
sise, twixt the monkeys and old-time religion, and 
t eling back and forth to the kitchen, missing a 
gildn’t make heads or tails of what the white folks 
ing at. Sometimes they stopped talking because 
in out of things to say; that’s when they broke 
jn and jabbered faster, and grinned. 
site eyes showing like marbles against a splash of 
sada stood behind the major’s chair—slim black 
sciving to conduct herself so properly. Joney could 
i y’s shoes go squeak, squeak, squeak, whenever 
yd around the table to pass a dish. By watching 
ir so close, when he frowned because she grabbed 
iz dish, Lindy didn’t notice what she was doing, 
(ped two. A platter of potato chips smashed be- 
fat lady’s chair, and Mrs. Bevis never heard it, 
tssed a lick in feeding. Joney considered that she 
‘deaf. So was the preacher. Joney felt sorry for 
wmighty nimble gal at cotton picking, but liable to 
red when they lassoed her into the big house. 
Jeverend Horatius was enough to bumfoozle any 
\eker; looking so solemn that Joney got jimber- 
But I does know his favor—I does.” 

While the major bowed and grinned and behaved 
houldn’t fool Joney; the boss was having a power- 
ime, penned up behind a tall collar and hard-board 
tut his collar wasn’t a patchin’ to the reverend’s 
eeause the major’s collar had a sort of gate in 
hd he left the gate wide open on purpose to let his 
apple get some air—a gate with three-cornered 
ined down. The preacher’s collar didn’t even have 
Jary picket off the fence; a tall, solid barricade all 
Haround his neck, like a whitewashed wall around 
weyard. The Reverend Horatius sholy did look 
, hangin’ by his chin to the fence and peeping 
dif he was choking, and pretending to enjoy it. 
Lindy set the coffee before him, the rector of St. 
i unbent; coffee, according to Hoyle, being the 


orthodox signal for unbending, to unbend even if his neck 
cracked. At that crisis in the service Doctor Exum always 
told a joke, the same joke, a long, long joke; very, very 
much involved—and sad. Old copper-colored Joney lis- 
tened, cocked his head to one side and listened and listened; 
but never tarried to hear the end of it. 

“Ugh!” Joney sat down a minute in the hallway and 
fanned himself. “Ugh! Ugh! Now I knows why de major 
loves to go fishin’.” 

Their dinner had dragged to its close. The trio sat on 
the major’s front gallery, correctly rigid, in high-backed 
chairs. They told stories. The stories were sepulchral, 
funny as a crutch. Joney had already heard enough and 
showed himself no more. Every few moments the fat lady 
consulted her watch, and the major never made a balk to 
stop her from leaving. 

Although Major Macdougal had not rushed out to meet 
their arrival, he speeded his parting guests to the gate, 
making sure that they didn’t change their minds about 
going home. There it was that Joney heard him say, “You 
must come again, Doctor Exum, and pay me a real visit.” 

From his hiding place behind a Cape Jasmine bush the 
negro repeated, “Exum? Exum? Now I’ve got you 
spotted. Now I knows you.” 

He heard the fat lady graciously informing Major 
Macdougal that the Rev. Horatius Kerr Exum, rector of 
St. Swithins, had a heap of engagements, and she made it 
a point to be prompt. 

“Tt is such bad form to be late,”’ added the fat lady. 

“Pray don’t let me detain you,” said the major, and 
boosted her into the automobile right quick. 

Sweat stood out on the major’s face. A tepid stream 
went trickling down the creases of his back. No sooner did 
the fat lady wave good-by politely and her car whirl 
round the bend than Major Macdougal jerked off his 
collar—left it lying right there in the big road. And he 
shucked that dinner coat on his way to the house. At the 
top step he sat down to snatch off the patent-leather shoes. 
Then Joney saw him walking, sock-foot, through the hall, 
letting down his suspenders as he dragged a wet shirt over 

his head. The next thing that Joney heard was a splash of 
water from the major’s bathtub. 

“Ugh! He’s bleeged to cool his b’ilers!”’ 


This was no time to josh Major Mack. In hours of 
mental ease and bodily comfort, Joney ventured to take 
many liberties. Not now. No, sir-ree! He picked up a pal- 
metto fan, placed the major’s chair at the very coolest spot 
in the hallway and waited until the boss reappeared. 

The planter now wore a thin white shirt, sprawling open 
at the throat, heelless slippers, cotton breeches. Down he 
plumped himself in a rocker, propped his naked shanks 
upon his table and lighted a cigar. 
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“Fan me, Joney; fan me. Gee, that feels good! Oh, 
Lindy! Lindy!” héshouted to the kitchen. “Make some 
lemonade! Make a barrel of it. Fetch it here in buckets, 
with a dipper. Joney, are you dry?” 

“Not so overly much, sir.”’” Discreet old Joney smoth- 
ered his grins. 

“Joney’’—after the third glass of lemonade—“‘Joney, 
I certainly did put my foot in it—made a sky-blue ass of 
myself.” 

Far be it from Joney to discuss the color of Major Mac- 
dougal’s idiocy. He only inquired, ‘‘How’s dat, boss?” 

“Inviting fashionable people to dinner on a blazing 
night.” 

“T "lowed you hankered fer company.” 

“T do—some kinds of company. This was an accident. 
I happened to be in town last Saturday and butted into 
Mrs. Bevis on the street. The Reverend Mr. Exum is visit- 
ing her. I believe he originally came from this part of the 
country somewhere.” 

“‘Yas-suh,” Joney nodded, ‘“‘he sholy done so.”’ 

“And Mrs. Bevis suggested that he was anxious to visit 
some of our old plantation homes. That’s where I overspoke 
myself —‘ Mrs. Bevis, bring him out to see me. Take dinner.’ 
She snapped me up quicker’n a trout grabs a minnow. 
‘Thank you very, very much, major. Next Wednesday 
evening at six. Six sharp.’ Six sharp, Joney. I was 
hooked, couldn’t wriggle out. Pleaded that my wife wasn’t 
at home, cook sick in bed. No use. She would bring Mr. 
Exum to dinner on Wednesday at sixsharp. Shedid. And 
Mr. Exum is rector of an exclusive church in Philadelphia. 
Never dines anywhere unless they have seven or eight but- 
lers standing behind each chair.”’ 

“Right butlers? Eight? Lordee! Ef dat preacher could 
only pitch, he’d have a baseball nine.” Joney chuckled at 
the notion of seeing the Reverend Horatius on a mound, 
and continued, “ Anyway, you sho done yo’self proud, wid 
all de grub you fed him.” 

For a long, long while the copper-colored negro fanned 
his boss, in the silence of a cool wide-open hallway, watch- 
ing the planter consume lemonade and sweat it out through 
every pore. Presently the major began to grow amiable, 
and the negro eyed his face for a certain expression of con- 
tent which always settled upon it. Then Joney talked. 

“Major, it jest fell in my mind—when you hatches a egg, 
’tain’t no tellin’ what kind o’ chicken’s liable to pop out.”’ 

Major Mack did not reply. He was worn toa frazzle by 
the manufacture of conversation. If Joney felt like gab- 
bling, let him go to it, and Joney went to it. 

“ Ag TI forestated, major,’’ he observed, operating the fan 
more diligently, “’tain’t no tellin’ how chickens is liable to 
turn out—or humans.” 

“What you mean?”’ 

(Continued on Page 78) 


How? They are organized into territorial units 
covering the respective territories in which they live 

and operate, each unit having a central control, an undis- 
puted boss. This boss has clustered about him an efficient 
staff composed of the most daring and energetic gangsters 
in his district, who not only engage in smart and risky 
looting activities themselves but also act as whips over 
intermediate or secondary gang leaders commanding minor 
groups of predatory gangsters within such an organization. 
This precaution seems to be absolutely necessary to re- 
duce double-crossing to a minimum, as this ancient weak- 
ness in the human race is as prevalent among gangsters as 
it is among many of those who strive to live on a plane 
above them. Therefore, besides performing their many 
other complicated duties, active members of the head- 
quarters staff are supposed to see to it that leaders of field 
gangs turn in to their organization’s protective fund a cer- 
tain percentage of the proceeds derived from their opera- 
tions. This fund is kept in trust by the territorial boss, and 
in emergencies is used by him for greasing, bail bonds, 
lawyers’ fees and other expenses incident to their business. 


NG gangsters really organized? As a rule they are. 


Looting Done to Order 


Qa eee unlike the more efficient class of burglars 
and stick-up men, nearly always dispose of their loot to 
professional fences. In many cases they loot to order, so 
to speak. For instance, a fence gets an inquiry from one of 
his regular customers for a certain kind of goods that he 
has not in stock. He instructs a territorial gangster boss, 
with whom he generally does business direct, to get him 
so much of whatever stuff is wanted. The boss will then 
pass the order along to his aides-de-camp, who in turn, if 
unable themselves to fill the order within a reasonable 
time, will direct commanders of field gangs to be on the 
lookout for just such goods, to dig them up somewhere. 
How do these 100 per cent go-getters of swag differ from 
free-lance crooks? They are better generals, nimbler of 
mind. Their work nearly always bears the earmarks of 
fine strategy. Then again, a free-lance crook has no or- 
ganization behind him; a gangster has a perfect one. The 
protective fund can always be tapped to engage clever 
lawyers and to arrange for bail when by any chance he is 
nabbed. A gangster has a social background. In most in- 
stances he has his club, his political friends. A free-lance 
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ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD RYAN 
crook very seldom has any of these advantages. This hidden 
power gives the gangster unlimited confidence in himself, 
and self-confidence in a gangster means boldness to the point 
of recklessness. 

Let us take a specific territorial unit of gangsters and 
look at its daring, its briskness, its smoothness, its re- 
sourcefulness—a gang at the height of its audacity. This 
gang is perhaps the best organized and, politically speak- 
ing, the most influential gang of gangsters that ever oper- 
ated in a supposed-to-be civilized community. 

A shipment of twelve cases containing Russian sable 
and Siberian silver fox skins, valued at $300,000, was dis- 
charged from a steamer at a pier on the North River at 
ten o’clock in the morning. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon of the same day the fur house to which the shipment 
had been consigned sent two trucks to the pier to get the 
twelve cases. A trusted man from the office came with the 
trucks to make sure that things were right before signing 
for such a valuable consignment. 

The very minute he laid his eyes on the twelve cases of 
furs he rejected five of them. These five he contended were 
not originals. Nobody could very well dispute him. The 
fraud, the substitution, was so glaringly raw that even a 
casual look could detect it. The five substituted cases were 
evidently American made; simply old packing cases with 
the original marks and figures still on them. No attempt 
had been made to re-mark them so as properly to fit their 
new role. -The only redeeming feature was that they were 
of about the same size as the ones for which they had been 
substituted. Every other detail of the switch was more 
than clumsy. They were, of course, opened and found to 
be filled with rubbish. A slick trick had been turned by 
crude tactics. Five cases of valuable furs had disappeared. 
Not a trace. A mystery, yousay? Yes, perhaps. But to 
the person who is familiar with the adroit workings of 
gangsters, plus a grain or so of imagination, such a mystery 
melts like an iceberg drifting in the Gulf Stream. 

At nine o’clock in the evening of the same day that this 
bold fraud occurred I received a telegram from the senior 
member of a law firm representing the insurance interests 
involved. He wanted to see me. I met him at his club that 
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evening. He gave me instructions to spare no expe. 
running down the authors of the bold robbery, ¢ 
possible to recover the loot. 

After a casual investigation, I learned enough t 
vince me that the daring theft was the work of the. 
that I have taken as an example. What to do? A 
roping? Difficult, to be sure. For an utter surani 
sneak into the inner circles of the gangsters is abc 
easy as it would have been for a grisly yegg to| 
wormed his way into Mrs. Astor’s Four Hundred. '| 
gangsters are exclusive—very much so. They hardly 
admit an applicant to their ranks unless he be bon 
brought up in their domain, and his pedigree known 
the cradle up. 

At the time of which I am writing the reputed terri’ 
boss of this gang was a saloon keeper; for conver! 
we will name him John Doe. He was said to be wee 
owning a good deal of property in the neighborhood. | 
figured that to come anywhere near making a suc 
roping campaign in the premises the proper place | 
which to conduct it would be from John Doe’s 83 
which, by the way, was located close to the water {| 
I acted accordingly. 


A Newcomer in Water:Front Circles 


M* FIRST move was to engage four light-footed tail | 
to cover John Doe’s every step, day and night. ff 
ing him in six-hour shifts, whenever that was possible ! 
of these dogging sleuths stuck to his heels like a pie! 
adhesive tape. A reformed band scratch, the shrew’ 
and the most dependable private investigator with w’ 
I ever operated and with whom it was a real pleasw 
work, carried on as my assistant; and it may as I 
said here that whatever success we had in this case! 
largely due to his keen mind. 
So the stage is set. We are now in the midst | 
notorious gang, believed by some people to be a myi 
mere name. Is it? Let us see. 

Posing as a water-front soak, I mixed freely with the; 
soaks that made John Doe’s saloon their main hang) 
Much against my natural inclination, I was often obi 
to partake of rank booze and beer. I had to be car 
I couldn’t always dump the contents of my glass into} 
sawdust in front of the bar. I had to be regular at ti 
Most of the time I pleaded poverty—broke. I eoul 
come back. Sometimes I would resort to panhand | 
just to seem natural. One morning I hit up Doe hin 
for a dime to buy coffee and doughnuts for breakfast. | 
wasn’t a bad sort. He handed me a quarter. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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I want you to know it will be a great satis- 
faction to me to own that necklace. A deep 
wound and an old one is healed this morn- 
ing.” 

She stared at him. “I don’t understand.” 

“No, of course you don’t. But in the 
80’s you used to come from the islands 
with your family and stop at the Palace 
Hotel. And I—I was a bellhop at that 
same hotel. I often saw you there. I saw 
you once when you were wearing that fa- 
mous necklace. I thought you were the 
most beautiful girl in the world. . . . Oh, 
why not? We’re both—er 44 

“We're both old now,” she said softly. 

“Yes, that’s what I mean. I worshiped 
you, but I—I was a bellhop. You looked 
through me—you never saw me. A bit of 
furniture—that’s all I was to you. Oh, I 
tell you it hurt my pride—a deep wound, 
as I said. I swore I’d get on. I knew it, 
even then. I’d marry you. We can both 
smile at that now. It didn’t work out— 
even some of my schemes never worked out. 
But today I own your pearls; they’ll hang 
about my daughter’s neck. It’s the next 
best thing. I’ve bought you out. A deep 
wound in my pride, but healed at last.” 

She looked at him and shook her head. 
Once she might have resented this, but not 
now. ‘‘You’re a strange man,” she said. 

“T am what I am,” he answered. “I had 
to tell you. Otherwise the triumph would 
not have been complete.” 

Eden came in. “Here you are, Mr. 
Madden. If you’ll sign this—thank you.” 

“You'll get a wire,” said Madden. “In 
New York, remember, and nowhere else. 
Good day.” He turned to Madam Jordan 
and held out his hand. 

She took it, smiling. ‘“Good-by. I’m 
not looking through you now. I see you at 
last.’”’ 

“And what do you see?” 

“A terribly vain man, but a likable one.” 

“Thank you. I’ll remember that. 
Good-by.”’ 

He left them. Eden sank wearily into a 
chair. ‘‘ Well, that’s that. He rather wears 
one out. I wanted to stick for a higher 
figure, but it looked hopeless. Somehow 
I knew he always wins.” 

“Yes,” said Madam Jordan, “he always 
wins.” 

“By the way, Sally, I didn’t want you 
to tell that secretary who was bringing the 


pearls. But you’d better tell me.” 
“Why, of course. Charlie’s bringing 
them.” 
“Charlie?” 


“Detective-Sergeant Chan, of the Hono- 
lulu police. Long ago, in the big house on 
the beach, he was our Number One Boy.” 

“Chan. A Chinese?” 

“Yes. Charlie left us to join the police 
force, and he’s made a fine record there. 
He’s always wanted to come to the main- 
land, so I’ve had it all arranged—his leave 
of absence, his status as a citizen, every- 
thing. And he’s coming with the pearls. 
Where could I have found a better mes- 
senger? Why, I’d trust Charlie with my 
life—no, that isn’t very precious any more. 
I'd trust him with the life of the one I loved 
dearest in the world.” 

“He’s leaving tonight, you said.” 

“Yes, on the President Pierce. It’s due 
late next Thursday afternoon.” 

The door opened and a good-looking 
young man stood on the threshold. His 
face was lean and tanned, his manner 
poised and confident, and his smile had just 
left Miss Chase daydreaming in the outer 
office. “Oh, I’m sorry, dad—if you're 
busy. Why, look who’s here!”’ 

“Bob!” cried Madam Jordan. “You 
rascal, I was hoping to see you. How are 
you?” 

“Just waking into glorious life,” he told 
her. ‘‘ How are you, and all the other young 
folks out your way?” 

“Fine, thanks. By the way, you daw- 
dled too long over breakfast. Just missed 
meeting a very pretty girl.’ 
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“No, I didn’t. Not if you mean Evelyn 
Madden. Saw her downstairs as I came in. 
She was talking to one of those exiled 
grand dukes we employ to wait on the cus- 
tomers. I didn’t linger. She’s an old story 
now. Been seeing her everywhere I went 
for the past week.’ 

“T thought her very charming,’’ Madam 
Jordan said. 

“But an iceberg,’ objected the boy. 
“B-r-r, how the wintry winds do blow in 
her vicinity! However, I guess she comes 
by it honestly. I passed the great P. J. 
himself on the stairs.” 

“Nonsense! Have you ever tried that 
smile of yours on her?” 

“In a way. Nothing special—just the 
old trade smile. But look here, I’m on to 
you. You want to interest me in the obso- 
lete institution of marriage.” 

“It’s what you need. 
young men need.”’ 

“What for?” 

“As an incentive—something to spur 
you on to get the most out of life.’’ 

Bob Eden laughed. “Listen, my dear. 
When the fog begins to drift in through the 
Gate and the lights begin to twinkle on 
O’Farrell Street—well, I don’t want to be 
hampered by no incentive, lady. Besides, 
the girls aren’t what they were when you 
were breaking hearts.’ 

“Rot!” she answered. “They’re very 
much nicer. The young men are growing 
silly. Aleck, I’ll go along.” 

“Tl get in touch with you next Thurs- 
day,” the elder Eden said. “By the way, 
I’m sorry it wasn’t more, for your sake.” 

“It was an amazing lot,” she replied. 
“T’m very happy.” Her eyes filled. “ Dear 
dad, he’s taking care of me still,’ she added, 
and went quickly out. 

Eden turned to his son. “I judge you 
haven’t taken a newspaper job yet.” 

“Not yet.”” The boy lighted a cigarette. 
“Of course, the editors are all after me. 
But I’ve been fighting them off.” 

“Well, fight them off a little longer. I 
want you to be free for the next two or 
three weeks, I’ve a little job for you my- 
self.” 

“Why, of course, dad.”’ He tossed a 
match into a priceless Kang-Hsi vase. 
“What sort of job? What do I do?” 

“First of all, you meet the President 
Pierce late next Thursday afternoon.” 

“Sounds promising. I presume a young 
woman, heavily veiled, comes ashore.” 

“No; a Chinese comes ashore.’ 

“A what?” 

““A Chinese detective from Honolulu, 
carrying in his pocket a pearl necklace 
worth more than a quarter of a million 
dollars.” 

Bob Eden nodded. 
that?” 

“After that,’’ said Alexander Eden 
thoughtfully, “who can say? That may 
be only the beginning.” 


It’s what all 
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ae SIX O’CLOCK on the following 
Thursday evening, Alexander Eden 
drove to the Stewart Hotel. All day a 
February rain had spattered over the town, 
bringing an early dusk. 

For 2 moment Eden stood in the door- 


way of the hotel, staring at the parade of: 
bobbing umbrellas and at the lights along ° 


Geary Street, glowing a dim yellow in the 
dripping mist. In San Francisco, age does 
not matter—much, and he felt like a boy 
again as he rode up in the elevator to Sally 
Jordan’s suite. 

She was waiting for him in the doorway 
of her sitting room, lovely as*a girl, in a 
soft clinging dinner gown of gray. Caste 
tells, particularly when one has reached the 
sixties, Eden thought as he took her hand. 

“Ah, Aleck,” she smiled, “come in. You 
remember Victor.” 

Victor stepped forward eagerly and Eden 
looked at him with interest. He had not 
seen Sally Jordan’s son for some years, and 


he noted that, at thirty-five, Victor began to 
show the strain of his giddy career as a 
man about town. His brown eyes were 
tired, as though they had looked at the 
bright lights too long, his face a bit puffy, 
his waistline far too generous. But his at- 
tire was perfection; evidently his tailor had 
yet to hear of the failing Phillimore for- 
tunes. 

“Come in, come in,” said Victor gayly. 
His heart was light, for he saw important 
money in the offing. ‘‘As I understand it, 
tonight’s the night.” 

“And I’m glad it is,’”’ Sally Jordan added. 
“T shall be happy to get that necklace off 
my mind. It is too great a burden at my 
age.” 

Eden sat down. ‘‘Bob’s gone to the dock 
to meet the President Pierce,’’ he remarked. 
“T told him to come here at once with your 
Chinese friend.’ 

“Ah, yes,” said Sally Jordan. 

Eden rose abruptly and strode about 
the room. 

Mrs. Jordan regarded him with concern. 
“Has anything happened?” she inquired. 

The jeweler returned to his chair. “Well, 
yes, something has happened,” he ad- 
mitted; “something—well, something 
rather odd.”’ 

“About the necklace, you mean?” asked 
Victor with interest. 

“Yes,” said Eden. He turned to Sally 
Jordan. “You remember what Madden 
told us, Sally—almost his last words? 
“New York, and nowhere else.’”’ 

“Why, yes, I remember,” she replied. 

“Well, he’s changed his mind,” frowned 
the jeweler. “‘Somehow it doesn’t seem 
like Madden. He called me up this morn- 
ing from his ranch down on the desert, and 
he wants the necklace delivered there.” 

“On the desert?’”’ she repeated, amazed. 

“Precisely. Naturally I was surprised. 
But his instructions were emphatic, and 
you know the sort of man he is. One 
doesn’t argue with him. I listened to what 
he had to say, and agreed. But after he 
had rung off I got to thinking. What he 
had said that morning at my office, you 
know. I asked myself, was it really Mad- 
den talking? The voice had an authentic 
ring, but even so — Well, I determined 
to take no chances.” 

“Quite right too,” nodded Sally Jordan 
approvingly. 

“So I called him back. I had a devil of a 
time finding his number, but I finally got 
it from a business associate of his here in 
town. El Dorado 76. I asked for P. J. 
Madden and I got him. Oh, it was Madden 
right enough.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He commended me for my caution, but 
his orders were even more emphatic than 
before. He said he had heard certain 
things that made him think it risky to take 
the necklace to New York at this time. 
He didn’t explain what he meant by that. 
But he added that he’d come to the con- 
clusion that the desert was an ideal place 
for a transaction of this sort. The last 
place in the world anyone would come look- 
ing for a chance to steal a quarter-of-a- 
million-dollar necklace. Of course, he 
didn’t say all that over the wire, but that 
was what I gathered.” J 

“He’s absolutely right, too,” said Victor. 

“Well, yes, in a way, he is. I’ve spent 
a lot of time on the desert myself. In spite 
of the story writers, it’s the most law- 
abiding place in America today. Nobody 
ever locks a door or so much as thinks of 
thieves. Ask the average rancher about 
police protection, and he’ll look surprised 
and murmur something about a sheriff 
several hundred miles away. But for all 
that ae 

Eden got up again and walked anxiously 
about the room. “For all that—or rather 
for those very reasons, I don’t like the idea 
at all. Suppose somebody did want to play 
a crooked game—what a setting for it! 
Away out there on that ocean of sand, with 
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only the Joshua trees for neighbors, 
pose I send Bob down there with your: 
lace and he walks into a trap, Ma, 
may not be at that lonely ranch. He| 
have gone East. He may even, by the 
Bob gets there, have gone west—as 
said in the war. Lying out on the dk 
with a bullet in him ‘on 

Victor laughed derisively, “Look ; 
your imagination is running away | 
you,” he cried. 

Eden smiled. ‘‘Maybe it is,” he 
mitted. ‘Begins to look as though I 
growing old, eh, Sally?” He took ou, 
watch. “But where’s Bob? Ought i! 
here by now. If you don’t mind, ]’]) 
your telephone.” 

He called the pier and came away || 
the phone with a still more worried | 
“The President Pierce got in a full 
five minutes ago,’ he announced, 4) 
an hour should bring them here,” 

“Traffic’s rather thick at this ho, 
Victor reminded him. 

“Yes, that’s right too,” Eden agr 
“Well, Sally, I’ve told you the situat 
What do you think?” 

“What should she think?” Victor ey 
‘‘Madden’s bought the necklace and yw) 
it delivered on the desert. It isn’t upt 
to question his orders. If we do he} 
get annoyed and call the whole deal | 
No, our job is to deliver the pearls, get 
receipt and wait for his check.” Hig D 
white hands twitched eagerly. 

Eden turned to his old friend. “Ts{| 
your opinion, Sally?” 

“Why, yes, Aleck,” she said. “T fa. 
Victor is right.” She looked at her | 
proudly. Eden also looked at him, | 
with a vastly different expression. | 

“Very good,”’ he answered. “Then th. 
is no time to be lost. Madden is ina gn 
hurry, as he wants to start for New 4 
very soon. I shall send Bob with the ne: 
lace at eleven o’clock tonight—but I al! 
lutely refuse to send him alone.” 

“Tl go along,” Victor offered. 

Eden shook his head. “No,” he | 
jected, ‘‘I prefer a policeman, even thot 
he does belong to a force as far away | 
Honolulu. This Charlie Chan—do }| 
think, Sally, that you could persuade 
to go with Bob?” | 

She nodded. “I’m sure of it. Chai 
would do anything for me.” 

“‘All right, that’s settled. But wherei 
devil are they? I tell you, I’m worrie( 

The telephone interrupted him, 4| 
Madam Jordan went to answer it. | 
hello, Charlie,’ she said. ‘‘Come right 1| 


‘We’reon thefourth floor—Number492. . | 


Yes. . . . Are you alone?” She hung’! 
the receiver and turned back into the roo)! 
“He says he is alone,” she announced. | 

“Alone!” repeated Eden. “Why,1 dor 
understand that!’’ He sank weakly in 
a chair. | 

A moment later he looked up with inte| 
est at the chubby little man his hostess at : 
her son were greeting warmly at the doc 
Thedetectivefrom Honolulusteppedfarth | 
into the room, an undistinguished figure | 
his Western clothes. He had round fi! 
cheeks, an ivory skin; but the thing abot 
him that caught Eden’s attention was tl 
expression in his eyes, a look of keen brigh| 
ness that made the pupils gleam like blac 
buttons in the yellow light. kaa 

“Aleck,” said Sally Jordan, “this is M 
old friend Charlie Chan. Charlie—M | 
Eden.” 

Chan bowed low. ‘Honors crowd clos 
on this mainland,” he said. “First I at 
Miss Sally’s old friend, and now I meet Mi 
Eden.” a 

Eden rose. ‘How do you do?” he said 

“Have a good crossing, Charlie?” Vic) 
tor asked. , : F| 

Chan shrugged. “All time big Pail, 
Ocean suffer sharp pain down below, am) 


jtoss about to prove it. Maybe from sympa 


thy, I am in same fix.” | 
(Continued on Page 61) 


‘Continued from Page 56) 
sjcame forward. “‘ Pardon me if I’m 
ebrupt, but my son—he was to meet 
sip.” 
ay,” Chan said, regarding him 
) “The fault must undubitably be 
indly overlook my stupidity, but 
xs no meeting at dock.” 
wn’t understand it,’ Eden com- 
yagain. 
esome few minutes I linger round 
jard,’ Chan continued. ‘No one 
9; to approach out of rainy night. 
sire I engage taxi and hurry to this 
‘’ve got the necklace?” Victor de- 
le. 
~ond any question,” Chan replied, 
sy Lhave procured room in this hotel 
47 disrobing to remove same from 
jbelt about waist.” He tossed an 
¢t-looking string of beads down upon 
ale. “Regard the Phillimore pearls 
yey’send,” he grinned. “And now a 
‘irden drops from my shoulders with 
sdelectable thud.” 
«, the jeweler, stepped forward and 
| estring in his hands. “Beautiful,” 
usnured, “beautiful! Sally, weshould 
“ave let Madden have them at the 
[hey’re perfectly matched. I don’t 
shat I ever saw ” Hestared fora 
«t into the rosy glow of the pearls, 
iid them again on the table. ‘But 
jhere is Bob?” 
) he’ll be along,’”’ remarked Victor, 
yup the necklace. “Just a case of 
in each other.” 
'm the faulty one,” insisted Chan. 
zed by my blunder.” 
Vybe,” said Eden. “But now that 
ive the pearls, Sally, I'll tell you 
jing else. I didn’t want to worry you 
r/ This afternoon at four o’clock some- 
dled me—Madden again, he said. 
snething in his voice—anyhow, I was 
7 Pearls were coming on the President 
e were they? Yes. And the name of 
vssenger? Why should I tell him that, 
yred. Well, he had just got hold of 
enside facts that made him feel the 
“was in danger, and he didn’t want 
ting to happen. He was in a position 
«) in the matter. He insisted, so I 
ll said, ‘Very good, Mr. Madden. 
“up your receiver and I'll call you 
<a ten minutes with the information 
unt.’ There was a pause, then I heard 
Ingup. But I didn’t phone the desert. 
ed, I had that call traced, and I found 
ve from a pay station in a cigar store 
hcorner of Sutter and Kearny streets.” 
(n paused. He saw Charlie Chan re- 
1g him with deep interest. 
(n you wonder I’m worried about 
’ the jeweler continued. ‘‘There’s 
«unny business going on, and I tell you 
it like it.’ 
.nock sounded on the door, and Eden 
if opened it. His son stepped into 
iom, debonair and smiling. At sight 
ii, as so often happens in such a situa- 
ihe anxious father’s worry gave way 
Leep rage. 
‘ou’re a hell of a business man!”’ he 
xi 
‘low, father, no compliments,” laughed 
plden. “And me wandering all over 
| rancisco in your service!” 
‘suppose so. That’s about what you 
uw be doing, when it was your job to 
eMr. Chan at the dock.” 
‘ist a moment, dad.’’ Bob Eden re- 
vi a glistening raincoat. “Hello, Vic- 
.Madam Jordan. And this, I imagine, 
Vv. Chan.” 
‘) sorry to miss meeting at dock,” 
inured Chan. “All my fault, I am 


slaience cried the jeweler. ‘His 
ll as usual. When, in heaven’s name, 
‘ant going to show a sense of responsi- 
1t?? 
“ow dad! And asense of responsibility 
jit what I’ve only this minute stopped 
ing nothing else but!” 

ood Lord, what language is that? 
didn’t meet Mr. Chan, did you?”’ 
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“Well, in a way, I didn’t.” 

“In away? Ina way!” 

“Precisely. It’s a long story, and I’ll 
tell it if you’ll stop interrupting with these 
unwarranted attacks on my character. I'll 
sit down, if I may. I’ve been about a bit, 
and I’m tired.” He lighted a cigarette. 
‘“When I came out of the club about five to 
go to the dock, there was nothing in sight 
but a battered old taxi that had seen better 
days. Ijumpedin. When I got out down on 
the Embarcadero I noticed that the driver 
was a pretty disreputable lad with a scar 
on one cheek and a cauliflower ear. He 
said he’d wait for me, and he said it with a 
lot of enthusiasm. I went into the pier 
shed. There was the President Pierce out in 
the harbor, fumbling round trying to dock. 
In a few minutes I noticed a man standing 
near me—a thin, chilly-looking lad with 
an overcoat, the collar up about his ears, 
and a pair of black spectacles. I guess I’m 
psychic—he didn’t look good to me. I 
couldn’t tell, but somehow he seemed to be 
looking at me from back of those smoked 
windows. I moved to the other side of the 
shed. So did he. I went to the street. He 
followed. Well, I drifted back to the gang- 
plank, and old Chilly Bill came along.” 

Bob Eden paused, smiling genially about 
him. ‘Right then and there I came to a 
quick decision. I’m remarkable that way. 
I didn’t have the pearls, but Mr. Chan did. 
Why tip off the world to Mr. Chan? Sol 
just stood there, staring hopefully at the 
crowd landing from the old P. P. Presently 
I saw the man I took to be Mr. Chan come 
down the plank, but I never stirred. I 
watched him while he looked about, then I 
saw him go out to the street. Still the 
mysterious gent behind the windows stuck 
closer than abill collector. After everybody 
was ashore I went back to my taxi and paid 
off the driver. 

“‘Was you expecting somebody on the 
ship?’ he asked. 

“‘Ves’ I told him. ‘I came down to 
meet the Dowager Empress of China, but 
they tell me she’s dead.’ He gave me a 
dirty look. As I hurried away, the man 
with the black glasses came up. 

““«Taxi, mister?’ said Cauliflower Ear, 
and old Glasses got in. 

“‘T had to meander through the rain all 
the way to the S. P. station before I could 
find another cab. Just as I drove away 
from the station, along came Cauliflower 
Ear in his splendid equipage. He followed 
along behind, down Third, up Market to 
Powell, and finally to the St. Francis. I 
went in the front door of the hotel and out 
the side, onto Post. And there was Cauli- 
flower Ear and his fare, drifting by our 
store. As I went in the front door of the 
club my dear old friends drew up across the 
street. I escaped by way of the kitchen 
and slipped over here. I fancy they’re still 
in front of the club—they loved me like a 
brother.’”’ He paused. ‘‘And that, dad, is 
the long but thrilling story of why I did not 
meet Mr. Chan.” 

Eden smiled. ‘‘By Jove, you’ve got 
more brains than I thought! You were per- 
fectly right. But look here, Sally, I like 
this less than ever. That necklace of yours 
isn’t a well-known string. It’s been in 
Honolulu for years. Easy as the devil to 
dispose of it, once it’s stolen. If you'll take 
my advice you'll certainly not send it off to 
the desert.” 

“Why not?” broke in Victor. ‘‘The des- 
ert’s the very place to send it. Certainly 
this town doesn’t look any too good.”’ 

“ Aleck,’ said Sally Jordan, “we need 
the money. If Mr. Madden is down at El 
Dorado and asks for the necklace there, 
then let’s send it to him immediately and 
get his receipt. After that—well, it’s his 
lookout, his worry. Certainly I want it off 
my hands as soon as may be.” 

Eden sighed. “All right, it’s for you to 
decide. Bob will take it at eleven, as we 
planned. Provided—well, provided you 
make the arrangement you promised—pro- 
vided he doesn’t go alone.’’ He looked to- 
ward Charlie Chan, who was standing at 
the window, watching, fascinated, the noisy 
life of Geary Street far below. 
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‘Charlie,’ said Sally Jordan. 

“Yes, Miss Sally.’”’ He turned, smiling, 
to face her. 

“What was that you said about the bur- 
den dropping from your shoulders—the de- 
lectable thud?”’ 

“Now vacation begins,” he said. “All 
my life I have unlimited yearning to face 
the wonders of this mainland. Moment 
are now at hand. Carefree and happy, 
not like crossing on ship. There all time 
pearls rest heavy on stomach, most un- 
digestible, like sour rice. Not so now.” 

Madam Jordan shook her head. “I’m 
sorry, Charlie,” she said. “I’m going to 
ask you to eat one more bowl of sour rice, 
for me—for auld lang syne.” 

“T do not quite grasp meaning,” he told 
her. : 

She outlined the plan to send him with 
Bob Eden to the desert. His expression 
did not change. 

“‘T will go,” he promised gravely. 

“Thank you, Charlie,” said Sally Jordan 
softly. 

“In my youth,” he continued, “‘I am 
house boy in the Phillimore mansion. still 
in my heart, like old-time garden, bloom 
memories of kindness never to be repaid.” 
He saw Sally Jordan’s eyes bright and 
shining with tears. ‘“‘Life would be dreary 
waste,” he finished, “‘if there was no thing 
called loyalty.” 

Very flowery, thought Alexander Eden. 
He sought to introduce a more practical 
note, ‘All your expenses will be paid, of 
course. And that vacation is just post- 
poned for a few days. You'd better carry 
the pearls—you have the belt; and besides, 
no one knows your connection with the 
affair. Thank heaven for that!” 

“T will carry them,’’ Chan agreed. He 
took up the string from the table. “Miss 
Sally, toss all worry out of mind. When 
this young man and I encounter proper 
person, pearls will be delivered. Until 
then, I guard them well.” 

“Tm sure you will,” smiled Madam 
Jordan. 

“Well, that’s settled,” said Eden. ‘Mr. 
Chan, you and my son will take the eleven 
o’clock ferry to Richmond, which connects 
with the train to Barstow. There you'll 
have to change to another train for El 
Dorado, but you should reach Madden’s 
ranch tomorrow evening. If he is there and 
everything seems in order i” 

“Why should everything be in order?” 
broke in Victor. ‘“‘If he’s there—that’s 
enough.” 

“‘Well, of course, we don’t want to take 
any undue risk,’ Eden went on. “But you 
two will know what to do when you reach 
there. If Madden’s at the ranch, give him 
the string and get his receipt. That lets us 
out. Mr. Chan, we will pick you up here 
at 10:30. Until then, you are free to follow 
your own inclination.” 

“Present inclination,’ smiled Chan, 
“means tub filled with water, steaming hot. 
At 10:30 in entrance hall of hotel I will be 
waiting, undigestible pearls on stomach, as 
before. Good-by. Good-by.’’ He bobbed 
to each in turn, and went out. 

“T’vye been in the business thirty-five 
years,” said Eden, “but I never employed 
a messenger quite like him before.” 

“Dear Charlie,” said Sally Jordan. 
“He'll protect those pearls with his life.” 

Bob Eden laughed. “I hope it doesn’t 
go so far as that,” he remarked. “I’ve got 
a life, too, and I’d like to hang on to it.” 

“Won’t you both stay to dinner?” sug- 
gested Sally Jordan. 

“Some other time, thanks,’ Alexander 
Eden answered. “I don’t think it wise we 
should keep together tonight. Bob and I 
will go home. He has a bag to pack, I 
imagine. I don’t intend to let him out of 
my sight until train time.” 

“One last word,” said Victor. “Don’t 
be too squeamish when you get down on 
that ranch. If Madden’s in danger, that’s 
no affair of ours. Put those pearls in his 
hand and get his receipt—that’s all.” 

Eden shook his head. “‘I don’t like the 
look of this, Sally. I don’t like this thing 
at all.” 


“Don’t worry,” she smiled. “I have 
every confidence in Charlie—and in Bob.” 

“Such popularity must be deserved,” 
said Bob Eden. “‘I promise I’ll do my best. 
Only I hope that lad in the overcoat doesn’t 
decide to come down to the desert and 
warm up. Somehow, I’m not so sure I’d 
be a match for him, once he warmed up.” 
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N HOUR later Charlie Chan rode down 

in the elevator to the bright lobby of 

his hotel. A feeling of heavy responsibility 

again weighed upon him, for he had re- 

stored to the money belt about his bulging 

waist the pearls that alone remained of all 

the Phillimore fortune. After a quick 

glance about the lobby he went out into 
Geary Street. 

The rain no longer fell, and for a moment 
he stood on the curb, a little wistful, wide- 
eyed stranger, gazing at a world as new 
and strange to him as though he had wak- 
ened to find himself on Mars. The side- 
walk was crowded with theatergoers; taxis 
honked in the narrow street; at intervals 
sounded the flippant warning of cable-car 
bells, which is a tune heard only in San 
Francisco, a city with a voice and a gesture 
all its own. 

Unexplored country to Charlie Chan, 
this mainland, and he was thrilled by the 
electric gayety of the scene before him. 
Old-timers would have told him that what 
he saw was only a dim imitation of the 
night life of other days, but he had no 
memories of the past, and hence nothing 
to mourn. Seated on a stool at a lunch 
counter, he ate his evening meal; a stool 
and a lunch counter, but it was adventure 
enough for one who had never known 
Billy Bogan’s Louvre Café, on the site of 
which now stands the Bank of Italy. Ad- 
venture enough for one who had no happy 
recollections of Delmonico’s on O’Farrell 
Street, or of the Odeon or the Pup or the 
Black Cat, bright spots blotted out forever 
now. He partook heartily of the white 
man’s cooking and drank three steaming 
cups of tea. 

A young man—from his appearance, 
perhaps a clerk—was eating a modest din- 
ner at Chan’s side. After a few words con- 
cerned with the sugar bowl, Chan ventured 
to address him further. 

‘Please pardon the abrupt advance of a 
newcomer,” he said. “For three hours I 
am free to wander the damp but interesting 
streets of your city. Kindly mention 
what I ought to see.” 

““Why, I don’t know,” said the young 
man, surprised. ‘“‘Not much doing any 
more. San Francisco’s not what it used to 
be.” 

“The Barbary Coast, 
gested Chan. 

The young man snorted. ‘‘Gone forever. 
The Thalia, the Elko, the Midway—say, 
they’re just memories now. Spider Kelley 
is over in Arizona, dealing in land. Yes, 
sir, all those old dance halls are just garages 
today, or maybe ten-cent flop houses. But 
look here, this is New Year’s Eve in China- 
town. However’’—he laughed—“I guess 
I don’t need to tell you that.” 

Chan nodded. ‘Ah, yes, the twelfth of 
February. New Year’s Eve.” 

Presently he was back on the sidewalk, 
his keen eyes sparkling with excitement. 
He thought of the somnolent thorough- 
fares of Honolulu by night—Honolulu, 
where everyone goes home at six and stays 
there. How different here in this mainland 
city! The driver of a sight-seeing bus ap- 
proached him and also spoke of Chinatown. 

‘Show you the old opium dens and the 
fan-tan joints,’ he promised, but after a 
closer look moved off and said no more of 
his spurious wares. 

At alittle after eight the detective from 
the islands left the friendly glow of Union 
Square, and drifting down into the darker 
stretches of Post Street came presently to 
Grant Avenue. A loiterer on the corner 
directed him to the left, and he strolled on. 
In a few moments he came to a row of 
shops displaying cheap Oriental goods for 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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How to Cut Floor 
Maintenance 


Costs 


db eeec floors, essential to a pleasing 
interior, now are easily had through the 
Johnson Wax treatment. Quickly, inexpensively, 
with no hard work, this cleans, sanitates, polishes 
all at one simple operation. And it is ideal for 
every floor! 


Wood, linoleum, tile, marble or composition floors, 
however finished—whether with varnish, shellac. 
wax or paint—are lightly filmed with Johnson’s 
Wax. Then the Electric Polisher is guided over 
them. You will be amazed at the wonderful im- 
provement—and at the speed of it! Almost like 
magic the Electric Polisher creates a glowing, 
gleaming, deep-burnished lustre which glorifies, 
protects and preserves the original finish. 


Floors thus treated impart to rooms that coveted 
aspect of immaculate, well-kept beauty. Dust is 
greatly lessened. Costly refinishing is not needed. 
And you save time, work and money. 
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JOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID~ CLEANS, POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 
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FREE: 25% Book on FLOORS 


_ Iam interested in Floor Finishing and Floor Main- 
2 E tenance. Please send me Free and Postpaid your 
PROPER a new 25c Book ‘The Proper Treatment for Floors.”’ 
TREATMENT 928579 
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FLOORS 


Neighborhood stores, or your painter, can rent you a Johnson 
Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00a day. With it floors and linoleum 
are wax-polished in a tenth the time hand-work can do it. The 
electrically-produced polish is far more bright, uniform and 
brilliant. Operating the Electric Polisher requires no effort. It 
reaches under desks and other low-built furniture. | 


Telephone NOW and make an appointment to rent this labor- 
saving machine for a day. Or, you can purchase a Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher for $42.50 (in Canada $48.50). With each 
polisher is given FREE a half-gal. ($2.40) of Liquid Wax and a 
$1.50 Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop. 


For the most complete, up-to-date information on the care of floors, 
old or new, consult our book “The Proper Treatment for Floors.” 
It will save you much money and endless difficulties, Send the 
attached coupon, properly filled out, and you shall have a copy 
FREE. Send for it whether your floor areas are large or small. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, “The Floor Finishing Authorities,” RACINE, WIS. 
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tarist eye. His pace quickened; he 
e the church on the crest of the hill 
pved on down into the real China- 


0 
ea spirit of carnival filled the air. 
cade of every tong house, outlined 
jmdreds of glowing incandescent 
» shone in yellow splendor through 
sty night. Throngs milled on the 
« sidewalks; white sight-seers; dap- 
oung Chinese lads in collegiate 
h escorting slant-eyed flappers at- 
in their best; older Chinese shuffling 
gon felt-clad feet, each secure in the 
sdge that his debts were paid, his 
sscoured and scrubbed, the new year 
viously begun. 
{Washington Street, Chan turned up 
il. Across the way loomed an im- 
ee building—four gaudy stories of 
tind cheer. Gilt letters in the tran- 
yer the door proclaimed it the home 
} Chan Family Society. For a mo- 
the detective stood, family pride 
enost in his thoughts. 
-j;oment later he was walking down 
im, almost deserted pavement of 
vily Place. A bright-eyed boy of his 
ice offered him a copy of the Chinese 
Times. He bought it and moved on, 
ze intent on dim house numbers above 
kied doorways. 
ssently he found the number he sought 
-imbed a shadowy stair. At a land- 
‘ere crimson and gold-lettered strips 
er served as a warning to evil spirits, 
cused and knocked loudly at a door. 
ys opened, and against the light from 
ht stood the figure of a Chinese, tall, 
meager gray beard and a loose-fitting 
pidered blouse of black satin. 
% a moment neither spoke. Then 
asmiled. ‘‘Good evening, illustrious 
» Kee Lim,” he said in pure Cantonese. 
that you do not know your unworthy 
si from the islands?’’ 
i ght shone in the narrow eyes of Kee 
n “For a moment, no,’ he replied. 
ie you come in the garb of a foreign 
fj and knock on my door with the 
ides, as rude foreign devils do. A 
wand welcomes. Deign to enter my 
imptible house.”’ 
i! smiling, the little detective went 
ii. The room was anything but con- 
n‘ible, as he saw at once. It was rich 
ikapestries of Hang-chau silk, the fur- 
was of teakwood, elaborately carved. 
* flowers bloomed before the ancestral 
i: and everywhere were Chinese lilies, 
sale, pungent, sui-sin-fah, symbol of 
awning year. On the mantel, beside 
i7 Buddha of Ningpo wood, an Amer- 
rilarm clock ticked noisily. 
‘lease sit in this wretched chair,’’ Kee 
rsaid. ‘‘You arrive unexpectedly as 
gst rain. But I am happy to see you.” 
 apped his hands and a woman entered. 
(wife, Chan So,” the host explained. 
sg rice cakes, and my Dew of Roses 
n’”’ he ordered. 
E sat down opposite Charlie Chan and 
ded him across a teakwood table on 
li1 were sprays of fresh almond blos- 
, 
“here was no news of your coming,” he 
rrked. 
Can shrugged. ‘“‘No; it was better so. 
ene on a mission. On business,” he 
dd, in his best Rotary Club manner. 
ke Lim’s eyes narrowed. ‘Yes, I have 
al of your business,” he said. 
‘le detective was slightly uncomfort- 
| “You do not approve?” he ventured. 
“t is too much to say that I do not ap- 
02,” Kee Lim returned. ‘But I do not 
i; understand. The foreign-devil po- 
ab has a Chinese in common with 
he 
(jarlie smiled. ‘“‘There are times, hon- 
ale cousin,” he admitted, “‘when I do 
tyuite understand myself.” 
he reed curtains at the rear parted and 
gl came into the room. Her eyes were 
ujand bright; her face pretty as a doll’s. 
ight, in deference to the holiday, she 
0| the silken trousers and embroidered 
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jacket of her people; but her hair was 
bobbed and her walk, her gestures, her 
whole manner all too obviously copied from 
her American sisters. She carried a tray 
piled high with New Year delicacies. 

“My daughter, Rose,’’ Kee Lim an- 
nounced. ‘Behold, our famous cousin 
from Hawaii.” He turned to Charlie Chan. 
“She, too, would be an American, insolent 
as the daughters of the foolish white men.” 

The girl laughed. ‘‘Why not? I was 
born here. I went to American grammar 
schools. And now I work American fash- 
ion.” 

“Work?” repeated Charlie. 

‘The classics of girlhood are forgotten,” 
explained Kee Lim. “‘ All day she sits in the 
Chinatown Telephone Exchange, shame- 
lessly talking to a wall of teakwood that 
flashes red and yellow eyes. 

“Ts that so terrible?”’ asked the girl, 
with a laughing glance at her cousin. 

““A most interesting labor,’’ surmised 
Charlie. 

“T’ll tell the world it is,’’ answered the 
girl in English, and went out. A moment 
later she returned with a battered old wine 
jug. Into Swatow bowls she poured two 
hot libations; then, taking a seat on the far 
side of the room, she gazed curiously at this 
notable relative from across the seas. Once 
she had read of his exploits in the San 
Francisco papers. 

For an hour or more Chan sat, talking 
with his cousin of the distant days when 
they were children in China. Finally he 
glanced toward the mantel. 

“Does that clock speak the truth?”’ he 
asked. 

Kee Lim shrugged. “It is a foreign- 
devil clock,” he said, ‘‘and therefore a great 
liar.” 

Chan consulted his watch. ‘‘ With the 
keenest regret,” he announced, “‘I find I 
must walk my way. Tonight my business 
carries me far from here—to the desert that 
lies in the south. I have had the presump- 
tion, honest and industrious cousin, to direct 
my wife to send to your house any letters 
of importance addressed to me. Should a 
message arrive in my absence you will be 
good enough to hold it here, awaiting my 
return. In a few days, at most, I will walk 
this way again. Meanwhile I go beyond 
the reach of messengers.” 

The girl rose and came forward. “Even 
on the desert,’”’ she said, ‘‘there are tele- 
phones.” 

Charlie looked at her with sudden in- 
terest. ‘‘On the desert?” he repeated. 

“Most assuredly. Only two days ago I 
had a long-distance call for a ranch near 
El] Dorado. A ranch named—but I do not 
remember.” 

“Perhaps the ranch of Madden,” said 
Chan hopefully. 

She nodded. “Yes, that was the name. 
It was a most unusual call.” 

“And it came from Chinatown?”’ 

“Of course. From the bowl shop of 
Wong Ching, in Jackson Street. He desired 
to speak to his relative, Louie Wong, care~ 
taker on Madden’s ranch. The number 
El Dorado 76.” 

Chan dissembled his eagerness, but his 
heart was beating faster. He was of the 
foreign-devil police now. ‘‘Perhaps you 
heard what was said?”’ 

“Louie Wong must come to San Fran- 
cisco at once. Much money and a fine posi- 
tion awaited him here.” 

“aie!” cut in Kee Lim. ‘It is not fit- 
ting that you reveal thus the secrets of 
your white-devil profession, even to one of 
the family of Chan.” 

“You are right, ever wise cousin,’ Char- 
lie agreed. He turned to the girl. ‘You 
and I, little blossom, will meet again. Even 
though the desert has telephones, I am 
beyond reach there. Now, to my great 
regret, I must go.” 

Kee Lim followed him to the door. He 
stood there on the reed mat, stroking his 
thin beard and blinking. ‘‘ Farewell, nota- 
ble cousin. On that long journey of yours 
upon which you now set out—walk slowly.” 

“‘Warewell,”’ Charlie answered. “All my 
good wishes for happiness in the new year.” 
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Suddenly he found himself speaking Eng- 
lish. “See you later,’’ he called, and hurried 
down the stairs. 

Once in the street, however, he obeyed 
his cousin’s parting injunction and walked 
slowly indeed. A startling bit of news this 
from Rose, the telephone operator. Louie 
Wong was wanted in San Francisco— 
wanted by his relative Wong Ching, the 
bowl merchant. Why? 

An old Chinese on a corner directed him 
to Jackson Street, and he climbed its steep 
sidewalk until he reached the shop of Wong 
Ching. The brightly lighted window was 
filled with Swatow cups and bowls, a rather 
beautiful display; but evidently during 
this holiday season the place was not open 
for business, for the curtains on the door 
were drawn. ; 

Chan rattled the latch for a full minute, 
but no one came. 

He crossed the street and took up a post 
in a dark doorway opposite. Sooner or 
later his summons would be answered. On 
a near-by balcony a Chinese orchestra was 
playing; the whanging flute, the shrill plink 
of the moon-kwan, the rasping cymbals 
and the drums filled the night with a bliss- 
ful dissonance. Presently the musicians 
ceased, the din died away, and Chan heard 
only the click of American heels and the 
stealthy swish of felt slippers passing his 
hiding place. 

In about ten minutes the door of Wong 


Ching’s shop opened and a man came out. | 
He stood looking cautiously up and down | 
the dim street. A thin man in an overcoat | 


which was buttoned close about him—a 
chilly seeming man. His hat was low over 
his eyes, and as a further means of deceit 
he wore dark spectacles. Charlie Chan 
permitted a faint flash of interest to cross 
his chubby face. 

The chilly man walked briskly down the 
hill, and stepping quickly from the door- 
way, Chan followed at a distance. They 
emerged into Grant Avenue; the dark- 
spectacled one turned to the right. Still 
Chan followed; this was child’s play for 
him. One block—two—three. They came 
to a cheap hotel, the Noremack, on one of 
Grant Avenue’s corners, and the man in 
the overcoat went inside. 

Glancing at his watch, Chan decided to 
let his quarry escape, and turned in the di- 
rection of Union Square. His mind was 
troubled. 

“This much even a fool could grasp,” he 
thought. ‘‘We move toward a trap; but 
with eyes open—with eyes keenly open.” 

Back in his tiny hotel room, he restored 
to his inexpensive suitcase the few articles 
he had previously removed. Returning to 
the desk, he found that his trunk had 
reached the hotel but had not yet been 
taken upstairs. He arranged for its storage 
until his return, paid his bill, and sitting 
down in a great leather chair in the lobby, 
with his suitcase at his feet, he waited 
patiently. 

At precisely 10:30 Bob Eden stepped in- 
side the door of the hotel and beckoned. 
Following the young man to the street, 
Chan saw a big limousine drawn up to the 
curb. 

“Jump in, Mr. Chan,” said the boy, 
taking his bag. As the detective entered 
the darkened interior Alexander Eden 
greeted him from the gloom. 

“Tell Michael to drive slowly—I want 
to talk,’ called the older man to his son. 
Bob Eden spoke to the chauffeur, then 
leaped into the car and it moved off down 
Geary Street. 

““Mr. Chan,” said the jeweler in a low 
voice, ‘‘I am very much disturbed.” 

‘“More events have taken place?” sug- 
gested Chan. 

‘Decidedly,’ Eden replied. “‘ You were 
not in the room this afternoon when I 
spoke of a telephone call I had received 
from a pay station at Sutter and Kearny 
Streets.’’ He repeated the details. “This 
evening I called into consultation Al Dray- 
cott, head of the Gale Detective Agency, 
with which I have affiliations. I asked him 
to investigate and, if possible, find that 
man in the overcoat Bob saw at the dock. 
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An hour ago he reported that he had lo- 
cated our man with no great difficulty. He 
has discovered him 4 

4 at the Noremack Hotel, perhaps, 
on Grant Avenue,” suggested Chan, dis- 
sembling a deep triumph. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Eden. “You 
found him too? Why, that’s amazing!” 

Re, ; ‘ “Amazing luck,’’ said Chan. “Please 
hort- cuts in Brunswick | pardon rude interruption. Will not occur 


again.” 


distribution—not short-cuts “Well, Draycott located this fellow, and 


: reports that he is Shaky Phil Maydorf, one 
In manufacture—are the of the Maydorf brothers, as slick a pair of 
rea s that ‘ crooks as ever left New York for their 

sons that you can save health. The fellow suffers from malaria, I 
money on Brunswick Tires. | believe, but otherwise he is in good form, 
and, it seems, very much interested in our 


little affairs. But Mr. Chan—your own 
BRUNSWICK TIRE CORP. story—how in the world did you find him 


Akron, Ohio too?” 
Chan shrugged. “Successful detective,” 
mow he said, “‘is plenty often man on whom luck 


oO 4 turns smiling face. This evening I bask in 

a type of service fr om | most heart-warming grin.” He told of his 
the Brunswick Distrib- visit to Chan Kee Lim, of the telephone 
utor that doubles the | call to the desert from Wong’s bowl shop, 
value of: your investment. | and of his seeing the man in the overcoat 
leaving the shop. 

“After that, simple matter to hound him 
to hotel,’’ he finished. 

“Well, I’m more disturbed than ever,” 
Eden said. ‘‘They have called the care- 
taker away from Madden’s ranch. Why? 
I tell you I don’t like this business.” 

“Nonsense, father,” Bob Eden pro- 
tested. “It’s rather interesting.” 

“Not to me. I don’t welcome the atten- 
tion of these Maydorfs—and where, by the 
way, is the other one? They are not the 
modern type of crook—the moron brand 
that relies entirely on a gun. They are men 
of brains—old-fashioned outlaws who are 
regarded with respect by the police, whom 
they have fought for many years. I called 
Sally Jordan and tried to abandon the 
whole proceeding, but that son of hers— 
he’s itching to get the money, and he’s 
urging her to go ahead. So what can I do? 
If it was anyone else I’d certainly drop out 
of the deal. But Sally Jordan—well, she’s 
an old friend. And as you said this after- 
noon, Mr. Chan, there is such a thing as 
loyalty in the world. But I tell you I’m 
sending you two down there with the deep- 
est reluctance.” 

“Don’t you worry, dad,” Bob Eden said. 
“Tt’s going to be great fun, I’m sure. All 
| my life I’ve wanted to be mixed up in a 
| good exciting murder—as a spectator, of 
course.” 

“What are you talking about?” his 
father demanded. 

“Why, Mr. Chan here is a detective, 
isn’t he?—a detective on a vacation? If 
you’ve ever read a mystery story, you 
know that a detective never works so hard 
as when he’s on a vacation. He’s like the 
postman who goes for a long walk on his 
day off. Here we are, all set. We've got 
our bright and shining mark, our million- 
aire, P. J. Madden, one of the most famous 
financiers in America. I tell you, poor 
P. J.is doomed. Ten to one Mr. Chan and 
I will walk into that ranch house and find ° 
him dead on the first rug we come to.” 
“This is no joking matter,’ Eden re- 
buked severely. “Mr. Chan, you seem to 
be a man of considerable ability. Have you 
anything to suggest?’ 

Charlie smiled in the dark ear. “Flat- 
tery sounds sweet to any ear,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘I have, it is true, inclination for 
making humble suggestion.’ 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, make 1t;?? 
Eden said. 

“Pray give the future a thought. Young 
Mr. Eden and I walk hand in hand, like 
brothers, onto desert ranch. What will 
spectator say? Aha, they bring pearls! If 
not, why come together for strength?”’ 
“Absolutely true,’ Eden agreed. 

“Then why travel side by side?” Charlie 
continued. ‘It is my humble hint that 
Mr. Bob Eden arrive alone at ranch. An- 
swering all-inquiries, he says no, he does 
not carry pearls. So many dark clouds 
shade the scene, he is sent by honorable 
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father to learn if all is well, When | 
sure of that, he will telegraph neckla 
sent at once, please.” 
“A good idea,” Eden said, M, 
while és 

“At somewhat same hour,” ‘Chan 
on, “there stumble onto ranch weary 
Chinese, seeking employment; one Wy 
clothes are of a notable shabbiness, a 
derer over sand, a what you call?—g, 
rat. Whowould dream that onthe 
of such a one repose those valuab 
more pearls?” , 

“Say, that’s immense!” eried 

“Might be,” admitted Chan. ‘ 
and old Chinese look carefully ab 
is well, together you approach this | 
and hand over necklace. Even th 
need not know.” 

“Fine!” said the boy. “We'll 
when we board the train. If y¢ 
doubt at any time, just keep your ey¢ 
me and tag along. We’re due in Bars 
tomorrow at 1:15, and then there’s a 
to El Dorado at 3:20, which arrives ab 
six. I’m taking it, and you'd better do, 
same. One of my newspaper friends i 
has given me a letter to a fellow nan 
Will Holley, who's editor of a little pa 
at El Dorado. I’m going to invite hir 
have dinner with me, then I'll drive o 
Madden’s. You, of course, will ge 
some other way. As somebody n 
watching us, we won’t speak on 
ney. Friends once, but strang 
That’s the idea, isn’t it?” 

“Precisely the notion,” agreed 

The car had stopped before 
building. “I have your ticke 
Alexander Eden said, handing overa 
of envelopes. ‘‘You have lower | 
the same car, but at different en 
find a little money there for expen 
Chan. I may say that I think your) 
excellent; but for heaven’s sake, b 
both of you. Bob, my boy, you're 
got. Imay have spoken harshly 
I—I Take care of yourself, 

“Don’t you worry, dad,” Bob Eder 
“Though you’ll never believe it, Pm " 
up. And I’ve got a good man with 

““Mr. Chan,” Eden said, “good h 
thank you a thousand times.” _ { 

“Don’t talk about it,” smiled ©] 

“Happiest walk of postman’s life is ¢ 
holiday. I will serve you well. Good-by 

He followed Bob Eden through the gat 
and onto the ferryboat. A moment lat. 
they had slipped out upon the black wate 
of the harbor. The rain was gone, the sh 
spattered with stars, but a chill wind ble 
through the Gate. Charlie stood alone t! 
the rail; the dream of his life had con 
true; he knew the great mainland at =| 
The flaming ball atop the Ferry Buildin 
receded; the yellow lamps of the cit| 
marched up the hills and down again. H 
thought of the tiny island that was hi| 
home, of the house on Punch Bowl Hil 
where his wife and children patientl. 
awaited his return. Suddenly he was ap 
palled at the distance he had come. | 

Bob Eden joined him there in the dari| 
and waved his hand toward the glow in th’ 
sky above Grant Avenue. “A big night B| 
Chinatown,” he said. 

“Very large night,” agreed Chan. “Ant 
why not? Tomorrow is the first day of thi 
new year—of the year 4869.” 

“Great Scott!” smiled Eden. Sad 
time flies! A happy New Year to you.” | 

“Similar one to you,” said Chan. The 
boat plowed on. From the prison island 
of Alcatraz a cruel, relentless searchlight 
swept at intervals the inky waters. The 
wind was bitter now. 

“T’m going inside,”’ shivered Bob Eden. 
“This is good-by, I guess.” 

“Better so,” admitted Charlie. “When 
you are finally at Madden’s ranch, look 
about for that desert rat.” 

Alone, he continued to stare at the lamps 
of the city, cold and distant now, like the 
stars. ee 

“A desert rat,” he repeated softly, “with 
no fondly feeling for a trap.” 


| (TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


“LES MISERABLES—the 
greatest epic and dramatic 
work of fiction ever created or 
conceived.”’ 

—ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


Sd 


This magnificent picture 
which I have brought from 
France, is a faithful, living portrait 
of Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, and 
in my estimation, this Universal 
Film de France Triumph should 
have such a reception as no motion- 
picture has ever received. 


Itisin 6,000 scenes and 
has a cast of 5,000 people. It 


is 22 reels in length, yet so mag- 
nificent that, rather than sacrifice 
any part of it, I may decide to 
show it in two parts, each a com- 
plete story initself. Iam more than 
eager to hear the opinions of you 
and your friends in this matter. 
Won’t you drop me a line? 


“The Cohens and Kellys’? 
starring CHARLIE MURRAY, 
GEORGE SIDNEY and VERA 
GORDON has made a distinct hit. 
Itis one of the most hilarious com- 
edies UNIVERSAL has ever pro- 
duced and I recommend it to people 
who enjoy a hearty laugh. 


By all means be sure to 
see “Outside the Law’’ star- 
ring PRISCILLA DEAN supported 
by LON CHANEY. The revival of 
this sensational melodrama is meet- 
ing with much success throughout 
the country. 


What Universal pictures have 


you seen lately? Would you mind 
writing me your opinion of them? 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs 
of Laura La Plante and Hoot Gibson 
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Why Kill Bears? 
(Continued ) 


I’ve killed two in my life, and regret it 
more than I can say; the pelts are not in 
my home, for I couldn’t bear the sight of 
them. And upon each occasion I fought 
jack pine, swamp, open ridges, lowland and 
highland to get my kill up a tree; and my 
mind was filled with a detestable blood lust, 
a spirit of the chase; a wanton horror it is 
to me now. 

And when I got the winded bears up a 
tree I shot them out. I was never in danger; 
the bear was given no chance—when we 
raised his sign we put the dogs on it and it 
was gone. Yet had we given these animals 
the slightest opportunity they would have 
traveled days and gone scores of miles to 
escape. 

These killings cured me. I’ve been 
ashamed ever since; and my three high- 
power guns stand back of a door in my 
house, to be shown and talked about. Any 
of these guns will kill a bear at half a mile 
and will allow him to come within ten feet 
of me and then knock him down without 
the least fear of injury to my body, if I 
lodge the ball in the right place. No living 
bear has a chance against these weapons 
in the hands of an expert marksman. 

As I feel, so do thousands of other men. 
They will never hunt another bear, except 
perhaps with a camera; and these men are 
standing back of a movement to create 
laws that will prevent all men from feeling 
as shameful about bear murder, with mod- 
ern weapons, as they do. 

When bears kill cattle, horses, sheep; 
when they enter ranch yards, chicken 
houses or become homicidal and a menace 
to a community, then they must be de- 
stroyed of course; but until such time the 
feeling in the West is growing that they 
should be allowed to roam as they will. 

Care should be taken in this execution 
that a good-natured, law-abiding bear 
doesn’t pay the penalty for his outlaw kin. 
Killers of domestic stock, like wolves, coy- 
otes, sheep-killing dogs and bears, become 
abnormally cunning, and after the debauch 
shift the blame by putting plenty of dis- 
tance between themselves and pursuit. 
They do not kill near their homes. 

Sheep feeders, from pens, know what a 


| killer dog will do, and bears grow just as 


cute. However, most bears have a distinct 
and easily identifiable track or sign; and 
this should be followed and the traps set or 
dogs allowed to get on the trail for this par- 
ticular animal only. 

“Lord bless my soul,” said Bob Wheeler, 
on the North Fork of the Grand River to 
me one day, “‘ain’t this one of a coun- 
try to steal from the Indians? And now 
they’ve hazed them out, and the bear as 
well, they let the tourist in. I’d say this is 
one country that would bear a lotta bear 
if we’d make all these dudes hunt ’em with 
muzzle-loaders.”’ 

Squeaky Bob told a truth. Bears are the 
best tourists in the Rockies. They don’t 
cut down trees, pull up wild flowers or 
leave camp fires to start forest conflagra- 
tions; they don’t pollute streams, cut their 
initials in trees, paint their names on rocks 
or change nature. And they leave a coun- 
try exactly as they find it. 

—CLEM YORE. 


Protection for Petrified Forests 
(Continued) 


This does not mean that the custodian is 
without official support. His superiors do 
what they can for him. The other national 
monuments are almost stripped of funds so 
that something can be done to protect the 
Petrified Forest. But the result is nil. Rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul does not help Paul 
if Peter is a pauper to begin with. 

The Petrified Forest covers forty square 
miles of land and is intersected by the prin- 
cipal transcontinental automobile route of 
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(Continued from Page 42) 


the United States. To protect this great 
area, the custodian has three rangers for 
three months of the year, and only one 
ranger for another three months. During 
the remaining six months, when the tourist 
travel is still heavy, he is unable to employ 
a solitary guard in the entire forest. 

Speeding across an unfenced, sand-blown 
plateau, the Tourist family comes upon a 
wooden policeman—a signboard warning 
them that they are entering a national 
monument from which no particle of petri- 
fied wood may be removed. They drive 
through scenery that looks like a jewelry 
factory after an earthquake. Nobody is in 
sight. Even the wooden policeman has dis- 
appeared. 

So they get out and pick up a few bright 
splinters of petrified wood. 

“Say, this would make a nice paper 
weight,” says Mr. Tourist to his wife. “TI 
guess they can spare this much.” 

By this time Mrs. Tourist has discovered 
a neat little mantelpiece of richly colored 
stone. An instant later her eye lights upon 
a pedestal of petrified wood—just the 
loveliest thing, and exactly what she has 
wanted in the garden. At last the Tourist 
family goes on its way, with the material 
for a wonderful fireplace stowed around the 
car. Most of it can be found, a week later, 
kicking around in some Arizona or New 
Mexico garage. 

The wood taken by a single tourist is in- 
significant in quantity, but multiplied, as 
it must be, by the thousands and thou- 
sands who visit the forest annually, it is a 
menace to the very existence of the Na- 
tional Monument and will speedily destroy 
its scientific value. 

A fragment of petrified wood, if cared for, 
is as beautiful in one place as another. But 
the Petrified Forest itself has a quality 
which cannot be transplanted. Just as the 
excavations in Egypt, with their tombs and 
mummies, bring before us the realities of 
ancient human life, so the Petrified Forest 
takes one back into the dim past of the 
earth itself. 

The broken mesas of brown sandstone, 
the blue and purple clay valleys, stretching 
to the horizon without a touch of vegeta- 
tion or a sign of life, furnish a setting that 
goes beyond the measurements of time. 
Add to this the stony replicas of trees that 
flourished when the world was young, and 
it seems as if a section of the earth itself 
had been mummified for all eternity. 

In the entire forest no tree stands erect. 
Some primeval river washed them to the 
bed in which they turned to stone. It is a 
place of death, with memories of life. It is 
the mausoleum of the Mesozoic age. 

The man who enters the Petrified Forest 
with feeling for what it represents turns 
back history a million years to the page. 
That privilege, given to our generation, 
should be the privilege of the men and 
women of America ten thousand years in 
the future. 

Yet the destiny of the forest has been 
given over, not merely to the thieving tour- 
ist, but to the vandal. The vandal is not 
content with carrying the forest off. He is 
destroying it where it lies. 

Travel, if you will, through the First 
Forest, which for nine months of the year 
lies absolutely without protection. The 
groundis littered with fragments of petrified 
wood, inches or yards deep, and varying 
in size from a pinhead to a bass drum. 
All that the forest contains—chaleedony, 
agate, opal, jasper, amethystine quartz, 
petrified bark—is lying loosely underfoot. 

But what does the vandal do? He picks 
up a rock several times as big as his brain 
and proceeds to pound pieces off the largest 
petrified log he can find. He hammers the 
bark off the logs and breaks down the edges 
of their cross sections. He uses the great 
cross sections as anvils, hammering other 
rocks to pieces on them, marring the beauty 
and destroying the zonal rings of the great 
segments. 
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Then he goes off, with specimens n 
iota better than he could haye Dick 
on the ground, but leaving a wreck || 
him. | 

How long can this theft and van¢, 
go on without ruining the Petrified }; 

‘and depriving us of a treasure unique: 
face of the earth? Not many years, | 
ured in days and months of tourist t| 
Not the hundredth part of a second, | 
ured in geologic time. 

In all the age-long processes of sea | 
and erosion since the Triassic Perioc 
petrified trees have remained perfect; 
mens of Nature’s miracle work. But | 
seventy-two years since they were di 
ered by a railroad surveying party, | 
have been reduced to ruins by the peo: 
the United States. Awe inspiring a. 
ruins are today, they are yet Tuins, 
are fragments of a glory that has gO, 
remnant that threatens to become as| 
able as our scattered specimens of the 4, 
ican bison. ; 

The thirty-year fight to save the Pet 
Forest is nearigg an end, and it will 
annihilation unless there is a sti 
public sentiment over the co 
action by Congress in response 
menace to the forest was put b 
gress in 1895, with no action 
During that time jewelry comp 
off or destroyed virtually every’ 
in theforest. Hundreds of logs w 
for amethysts, and even today tl 
are littered with their shattered fre 

President Roosevelt stopped t 
mercial despoliation by pro 
forest a national monument. 
seemed to have been saved. Y: 
coming, but they were few inn 
they traveled by stage from the 
with the custodian of the mo 
their driver. 

The present threat against the Petr: 
Forest has been created by the automo | 
Lester F. Ward, of the Smithsonian [| 
tution, told Congress in 1899 that vis’ 
to the forest carried off “‘as much as {| 
means of transportation will permit.” 
automobile has not only multiplied | 
visitors a thousandfold, but it has e| 
mously increased the carrying powe| 
each of them. 

Against the vast number of visitors | 
custodian is helpless. His headquarters | 
located so that he can personally pro! 
the Rainbow Forest—the choicest par| 
the reservation. The main tourist high | 
is out of sight. 

He can make only flying trips to ol! 
parts of the forest—patrolling it, by | 
way, on a motorcycle bought by him| 
and driven with gasoline paid for out of| 
own salary. 

This situation is not due to the Inte! 
Department, but to the fact that the ¢ 
rent budget—the largest in the history! 
the Petrified Forest—gave the custod) 
just $2100 to spend—$1200 for the empl ' 
ment of rangers, and $900 for road work 

There are eleven and a half miles of mis; 
able roads inside the National Monume} 
and $900.a year scarcely keeps them pé' 
able. But says Mr. Nelson: 

“To build good roads through the for) 
now, when it is without police protect 
would mean its immediate destructi 
Even now it is the practice of garage | 
filling-station employes to give tourists t 
on how to get petrified wood without bei 
seen. All along the line in Arizona, th) 
tell them how they can enter the forest 0)) 
certain road, get what they want and 
back on the same road without cone 
within five miles of my headquarters. | 

The Petrified Forest changes from We 
to week, and is transformed from year | 
year. | 

A year ago there were stretches dense} 

littered with the wood, where today | 
visitor will find nothing but clay and pan) 
‘stone. Every change is on the road ) 
\| destruction. —IrvING BRANT. | 


PTAHE men who own and work the 

broad acres that feed us stand 
as the very backbone of the nation’s 
‘basic wealth and resources. 


These quiet, truth-loving, plain- 
spoken people that live in the little 
white houses out in the fields exer- 
cise, together, an influence that 
carries all the way to the big White 
/House in Washington. 

They are a power in politics, a big 
voice in government, a stabilizing 
force in business. They own more 
automobiles than any other class in 
America, and buy more tires... . 
_ Which leads directly to the 
pointed fact that the farmers of this 
country, in their tire buying, are 
leading the great tide that is turning 
so swiftly, so consistently, so pre- 
_ponderantly to Mansfields. 


All because farmers ride regularly 
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Who is the Farmer? 


over rough roads that tell on tires, 
and in choosing tires naturally seek 
for that extra quality and toughness 
that can deliver extra miles—along 
with maximum resilience to cushion 
the miles! 


The farmer has not only found 
out that Mansfields stand up better, 
but why. He understands that 
Mansfields, being distributed by 
the great Hardware Wholesalers 
through local stores and garages, 
are economically distributed—and 
can see that Mansfield is using the 
money thus saved in building a 
better tire. 


You may rarely ride over the off- 
roads and lanes that farmers use, 
and seldom if ever leave the asphalt 
—but you can profit by the farmer’s 
experience as to which tire of all tires 
yields the greatest crop of miles. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE © RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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Leading the 
ereat tide that 
is turning so 
swiftly — 


but — to Overserve 


Division 
Blindfolded 


ONROE operation 

is so simple and sure 
that even Long Division can 
be performed without looking 
at the machine. 


For example, 33,180.84 
+-98.7525. Set 33,180.84 on 
the Monroe keyboard and 
touch the Plus Bar. Then set 
the Divisor, 98.7525, on the 
keyboard. 


Now—simply asatest— 
blindfold yourself. Touch the 
Minus Bar. The Monroe is 
dividing for you. You can’t 
make a mistake. 


In the dials is your 
proven answer, secured in a 
fraction of the time required 
by the old pencil and paper 
method which was never sure. 


Addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication are equally 
simple and sure. Think what 
Monroe speed and accuracy 
will mean in your office. 


Ask for a Free Trial 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are 
available in All Principal Cilies 
of the U. S., Canada, Great Brita in, 
Europe and throughout the World 


THE MACHINE THAT MAKES. 
FIGURES TELL THE TRUTH. 
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“T can’t stand this!”” Burch exclaimed at 
last. ‘“Let’s—let’s go down in the grill, 
or—or go home, or something.” 

“Why don’t we go out and bat around a 
few holes?” drawled Montana Jim. “I 
don’t know but what I’d sort of like to.” 

“Tn this weather?” I asked, 

“Well, you fellows know how you feel,” 
Morley said. ‘Almost any kind of weather 
suits me to play golf in. If I knew the 
way around the course I’d give it a try 
anyway.” 

Just then Dot sobbed again and Burch 
jumped up. 

“Oh, come on!” he exclaimed in a hoarse 
whisper. “I can’t stand this. I’ve got to 
get out of here. Come on, Morley, we'll 
play a couple of holes. Come on, you two.” 

I looked at Mindaton and Mindaton 
looked at me, and we decided that our colds 
could stand a little fresh air. I went down 
for my clubs and Mindaton got his from the 
grillroom where he had left them. 

The minute I stepped outside the wind 
whipped my caddie bag against my shins 
and Mindaton grabbed for his cap. It was 
blowing strong and the wind had a business- 
like vim that was rather unusual for that 
time of year. Old Burch and Montana Jim 
were waiting at the first tee and they had 
four caddies for us, so we went down to the 
tee. Burch is one of those men who use a 
half pinch of sand in making a tee and then 
push that half pinch into the ground when 
they put the ball on it, but this time he was 
using a good wad of wet sand, sinking his 
ball in it firmly. 

“Lot of wind,” he shouted as we came 
near him, and then dodged down to grab his 
ball, because the wind had blown it out of 
the hole in his tee and was rolling it away. 

“Yes, quite a breeze,” Morley laughed 
as he drew his driver from his extra long 
bag. . 

Burch teed his ball again and put his foot 
in front of it to keep the wind from rolling 
it, and he held his foot there while we 
paired off. 

Mindaton and I were to play Burch and 
Morley, we decided, because Morley was 
Burch’s guest, and we insisted that Burch 
and Morley have the honor, but we couldn’t 
make Morley see it that way. He said we 
would toss for it, and we did, and Mindaton 
and I won. 

I drove and then Mindaton drove, and 
then Morley asked Burch to show him the 
way, and Burch drove. With the wind 
helping him, old Burch got the prettiest 
drive I ever saw him get, and when Morley 
had watched it until it came to rest he 
opened the pocket on the side of his caddie 
bag and felt for a ball. 

“Pshaw, now!” he exclaimed. “Left all 
my balls back in Montana!”’ 

“T’ll lend you one,” Burch volunteered. 

“No; that’s all right,” said Morley care- 
lessly. ‘‘I can get along all right without 
one; better maybe.” 

“But you’ve got to have a ball,’”’ Burch 
said. 

“No, I don’t,” Morley said. “Lots of 
times I play without a ball ; mostly, to tell 
the truth.” 

“What’s that?” I asked, sure I had not 
heard him correctly. ~ 

“TI say I don’t need any ball,’ said 
Morley. “We don’t hardly ever use balls 
out where I play golf. Mostly not.” 

“Why don’t you?’”’ Mindaton asked. 

“Tf you played my course you wouldn’t 
ask,’’ said Morley, smiling. “We've gota 
wind out there that is a wind. Our course 
lies along just under the rim rock and the 
wind blows pretty much all the time, and 
when she blows she blows. If you knock 
a ball up in the air that’s the last you ever 
see of that ball. We had to stop using balls 
on windy days.” 

“Lost them all?” I suggested. 

“Well, not so much that,” Morley said, 
“as on account of the kicks from the 
ranchers around about. Cattle was all the 
time getting killed a mile or two mile on 
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beyond. When a man drove a real good 
drive and the wind got behind it, one of 
these golf balls would go right through a 
steer like a bullet through an apple. We’ve 
got some wind out there. Yes, sir! I’ve put 
a ball down on a tee out there and seen it 
start right off faster than any man could 
run, and maybe hit a rock and jump five 
hundred yards, and that was the last I ever 
see of it. We mostly play golf without balls 
out there.” 


“But how in the world ——” Mindaton 
shouted. 

We all had to shout, the wind was so 
strong. 


“Well,” drawled Morley, “when a man 
has been playing golf some while he sort of 
gets to know how his shot is going to be by 
the time he ends his stroke. He knows 
about how far his ball would have gone if he 
had had a ball. He knows where it would 
have landed, in the rough or where. A man 
knows about how many strokes he has to 
take when he’s in a sand pit; he can tell by 
the way the ball would be lying if he had a 
ball.” 

“But I should think,” said Mindaton, 
“cc that ” 

Morley seemed to know what Mindaton 
was going to say. 

“Well, yousee,”’ hesaid carelessly, “‘we’re 
mostly all gentlemen out where I play. 
Like you are here, of course,”’ he added. 
“Gentlemen all, as the saying is. Yes, yes! 
I lost the club championship just that way 
last year; took three putts on the seven- 
teenth and Joe Hurley took only two.” 

“Without a ball?” asked Burch. 

“Sure! Without a ball,” said Morley. 
“T knew as soon as I swung my putter fora 
three-foot putt that I’d missed the hole. I 
could feel it. ‘Missed it by half an inch,’ 
Isaid toJoe. Heshookhishead. ‘Too bad, 
Jim,’ he said. ‘Where do you lie?’ ‘Well,’ 
I says, ‘I went a little to the left of the hole 
and the wind caught me and slung me into 
that depression beyond the hole, and I lie 
two feet off to the left there.’ ‘All right,’ 
he says; ‘watch me sink this one.’ And 
sink it he did, just as pretty! ‘Your match, 
Joe,’ I says to him, and I went over and 
sunk my putt. We always play out our 
shots out there.” 

Mindaton looked at Morley. 

“Fellows,” he said suddenly, “‘let’s play 
this eighteen holes as Montana golf. I like 
the idea. Let’s try it.” 

“Fine!” I said. ‘Montana golf it is.” 
And Burch agreed. Morley teed up an im- 
aginary ball and took his left-hand stance. 

“T ought to tell you fellows,’ he said, 
looking up when he had: heeled his club, 
“that I’m a whale of a driver, mostly, in a 
wind. It’s only fair I should tell you that; 
I’ve practiced it a lot out in Montana.” 

With that he pressed down with the head 
of his club in the way some golfers do, 
drew back his club and swung with more 
power than I have often seen used in a 
drive. He immediately frowned, handed 
his driver to his caddie and began hunting 
through his clubs. 

He took out a mashie niblick, walked 
down from the tee and about twenty feet 
into the rough just in front of the tee and 
took a stance there. 

“That’s just the trouble when a fellow 
tries to show off before folks,’’ he drawled 
in his half-humorous way. “TI went and 
pressed that one and topped it good.” 

“TI thought you swung too hard,” I said. 
“You flattened your swing. But why do 
you have to lie behind that thistle?” 

“Well, that’s where it went, wasn’t it?’’ 
Morley asked, and he swung his mashie 
niblick prettily, taking just a suspicion of 
turf, clipping the thistle stalk and bringing 
his club up nicely. 

“That was well done,” said Mindaton. 

“Yes, I got out on the fairway pretty 
good that time,” said Morley, streaking 
away with his long legs. He kept his eye on 
a spot on the fairway, and when he came up 
to it he asked the caddie for his brassie. 


“How do you know your ball }j 
there?” I asked him again. 4 

“Well, it’s where it went, didn’ 
Morley asked. ‘It couldn’t be any 
else, could it?” 

Iam fully justified in saying that} 
enjoyed a game more than I enjoye 
game of Montana golf played by th 
us without a golf ball in sight. rt 
four, I believe, gentlemen, and 
only one single time in the en 
holes when there was anything 
pute, and that was when Bure 
sand pit at the ninth—a mean p}. 
He had taken eight whacks ath 
usual vicious choppy style, gettin 
and madder each time, and ¢ 
denly calmed down and got hol 
and became a rational human 
and made what seemed to m 
niblick shot. 

“Good!” I exclaimed. “That 
You're out of the pit!” 

“No such thing!” old Bur 
testily. ‘‘What have you got to’ 
You can’t see what I did from 
are.”’ 

“T know a perfect shot when I; 
guess,’’ I said. 


see that overhang of turf up 
ball hit it and rolled back. No : 
and let me play this. Ah!” 

“You got out?” I asked. 

“Yes, I got out,’ said Bu 
climbed out of the pit. “You 
that time.’’ But when he was 
and looked at the green he fro 
“My luck!” he said with disgu 

“What’s wrong now?” I as! 

“Plenty,” old Burch said; ‘ 
the green and went into that ede 
yonder.” 

The whole thing was a revelati 
I had always had a vague sort of 

_the average man if given a chance w 
fairly decent, but I had had no id 
honor was so near the surface in g 
had had no idea that the aver 
playing on honor, would be not o 
to the others but so fair to himself 
in that game, to be extra scrupul "| 
I had a feeling that I was being 
when I came to foot up my s 
ninety-two, and ninety-two is j 
my average game. . 4 

In the next week or so Monta 
a tremendous hold on our club. 
who had played the first game t 
it, and the others took it up and tri 
were enthusiastic about it. Our 
not so enthusiastic, but that w. 
he had balls for sale. 

Our Montana friend was in big 
during that week or so, showing h 
tana golf was played in Monta 
had time to study the Dot-Alaska- 
ation too. He madea point of g 
off alone and talking with her, an 
ting Bob and Alaska to talk, an 
with Bob alone and with Alaska ¢ 

One morning I happened to go 
grill and found Montana Jim there 
a light breakfast, a mere snack of 
wheat cakes, sirup, four fried 
two slices of ham, and he looked : 

I entered. He motioned me to a r 
the table. 

I’m wronging Jim; he had saus 

“This is great sausage,” he sz 
seated myself. ‘I sort of hate tol 


club.” LF 

“Going away?” I asked. 

“Got to get back to the rim rock at 
breezes,”’ he grinned; and then he a 
more seriously, ‘‘ You fellows still feel 
same about the raw deal that Dot girlis ge 
ting?” i 43) 

“We certainly do,” I assured him. | 

“Well, brother, I heard her sobbing ag 

‘yesterday,’ Jim Morley said. “DT 
| mighty sorry for that girl myself. I ve bee 
\| (Continued on Page 70) a) 
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There are times when 
only a Marmon will do 


It sort of lends a spirit of adventure to go 
traveling in a Marmon. In fact, it gives one 
quite a tingle of self sufficiency . . . But why 
not? ... You can go all day at any speed 
you like... You can show the nose of a 
Marmon and never tap the horn—yet other 
cars move over... Those in the back seat 
can talk and smoke and rest awhile, entirely 
unconcerned and complete in their comfort 
. . . You can go on fifty or even a hundred 
miles beyond where you intended to stop— 
and neither you nor your Marmon seem to 
get tired .. . No one cares much for pluto- 
crats, but still even our best people, when 
they go on a trip in a Marmon, are inclined 
to feel just a little bit that way. 


Cars sold, if desired, on convenient Credit ‘Plan. 
Twelve distinct models to choose from. 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
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Coy eg hts 
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ERE are cross-section 

views of the Ever- 

Ready Blade, and of an or- 
dinary wafer blade. 


The upper sketch [A] 
shows a view of the Ever- 
Ready. See that staunch 
body of steel which we 
grind to a perfect bevel, 
such as you’ll find on the 
heavy hollow-ground 
straight razor! 


Plenty of stock to take 
and hold an edge—the keen- 
est edge in the world! 


The reinforcing “back- 
bone” of the Ever-Ready 
is another feature that 
adds superiority. It keeps 
the blade absolutely rigid— 
its edge presented straight 
toward the whiskers and 
never flexing. 


—These are just a few 
of the points which enable 
Ever-Ready to outshave 
and outlast your expecta- 
tions. We promise that 
every shave with the Ever- 
Ready Blade will be a 
revelation. 

Ever-Ready Razor and Blades 


are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready 


| Blades 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
talking to that Alaska girl some too. She’s 
no mate for that Bob boy. I can get him to 
quit her, if you say so.”’ 

“I wish you could,” I said. “We'd all 
bless you.” 

“Well, it’s your club,” he said, wiping his 
lips and pushing back his chair, “I don’t 
want to butt in if you don’t say so.” 

“Tf you can make Bob Roach give up 
Alaska Vane, we are all with you,” I told 
him. ‘Do you mean to say you can do 
that?” 

“Oh, sure!”’ he said carelessly. ‘‘That’s 
easy.” 

“Tf you can, Jim,” I said, “‘we will all re- 
member you forever with gratitude. Do 
ee 

“Tf you want I should, all right,” he said. 
“You got to help me some. You and Min- 
daton, say. I guess maybe I can fix it.” 

Our Montana friend strolled out onto the 
veranda, where Alaska Vane was leaning 
against one of the pillars in her usual non- 
chalant way, waiting for Bob to come up 
from the locker room with his clubs. She 
was dressed in the sportiest of sport clothes 
and was rouged and lip-stuck to the nines. 
Jim strolled up to her, giving her a wave of 
his hand as he neared her, and seated him- 
self on the veranda railing. I could see her 
begin her usual tricks—eye work and twist- 
ing, as Mindaton called it—and Jim 
grinned and talked. Bob came up with his 
clubs and presently the three of them were 
talking, and Jim called me over to them. 

“Say, George,’’ he drawled, “‘T been talk- 
ing to Bob and the lady about that Mon- 
tana golf we been playing, and they’d like 
to try it. Wonder if you could find that 
man Mindaton and make up a foursome 
and sort of play around. I’d love to, only I 
got another game on, George.” 

“Tl get old Mindy,” I said, because Jim 
had given me a wink that meant some- 
thing, ‘‘and I’ll be right with you.”’ 

“Tm wild to try the game,” Alaska said 
as we walked to the first tee. “Don’t they 
think of the most amusing things out 
West?”’ 

We paired off with Alaska and Bob play- 
ing against Mindaton and me, and because 
we knew Alaska’s game, we played a best- 
ball game, Bob’s or Alaska’s best to beat 
Mindaton’s or my best on each of the 
eighteen holes. We gave Alaska and Bob 
the honor, and Bob told Alaska to drive. 

You probably know women who play the 
game as Alaska Vane played it. She was 
breaking all records when she did one hun- 
dred and twenty-five for the eighteen holes. 
She was what might be called a trouble 
hound. Her game, if charted, would have 
looked like the chart of a hard-fought foot- 
ball game—not much progress, but a lot of 
across and back. Her straightest traveled 
down the course at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, like the minute hand of a watch at 
seven minutes after twelve. She was good 
at getting into traps, rough and bunkers, 
but bad at getting out of them, and she 
putted like a blind woman. She usually 
played our water hole, which is a pond, by 
playing around it in the rough. I never 
saw her drive a full hundred yards. 

She began this Montana no-bal] game by 
teeing her imaginary ball until it would 
have been as high as her ankle, and then she 
took a stance that was showy but suicidal, 
Swung gayly, lowered one shoulder, stepped 
back as she swung, raised her head and 
whanged the head of her club into the turf a 
good three inches back of the ball—if there 
had been a ball. 

“Oh, fine!”’ she exclaimed, looking far 
down the fairway. 

Bob looked at her once, but he said noth- 
ing and stepped up to tee his imaginary 
ball. He swung clean and sweet, handed his 
driver to the caddie and stood aside for 
Mindaton and me. We drove. 

“All right, let’s go!” said Bob cheerily, 
and he gave Alaska a hand to help her down 
from the tee mound. She walked through 
the rough in front of the tee—sixty yards of 
it—and started down the fairway. Minda- 
ton veered off to the left, having gone into 


the rough, as he knew, and presently I came’ 


ee ee 
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to where I knew my ball would have been 
if I had had one, and I used a brassie. Min- 
daton drove out of the rough with a heavy 
iron. And still Alaska walked on at Bob’s 
side. Now and then he made as if he was 
going to speak, but he kept silence. He 
came to the spot where he felt his ball 
would have been and he used a brassie. A 
sweet poke it was too. 

“Aren’t you somewhere about here?” he 
asked Alaska as Mindaton and I came up 
with them. 

“Oh, no!” said Alaska. 
there.” 

Bob said nothing, but I saw his mouth 
drawin alittle. Hecleared his throat nery- 
ously. And he cleared it again, meaningly, 
as Alaska continued to walk up the fairway. 
She was beyond the spot where the longest 
ball had been driven by our best profes- 
sional visitor, and she was still walking. 

“Here I am!” she said at last, a good 
brassie-and-mashie distance from the green. 
“Give me a mashie, boy.” 

“T think you ought to use a brassie,’”’ 
Bob said softly. 

“Oh, no!” said Alaska. 
Bob.” 

She lifted the club and swung gracefully. 

“On the green!” she announced. 

Now no man living in the present miser- 
able world could have made that green with 


“Tm away up 


“Not from here, 


a mashie. One out of a thousand might 


have made it with an iron if the iron was 
exactly balanced and the shot a perfect one. 
But Alaska Vane made it with a trifling lit- 
tle whiff with a mashie—and in Montana 
golf a claimed shot cannot be questioned. 
Bob Roach reddened and kept his eyes from 
my face and Mindaton’s. 

It would be nonsense to detail all the 
plays of those eighteen holes. This first hole 
of ours is a par five that I am usually glad 
to do in a six; but Alaska, being on the 
green in two, putted out her hole in three. 
I took seven, Mindaton took six and Bob 
did a five. 

“T would have had it anyway with my 
five,” he said as Alaska teed her imaginary 
ball for the second. 

“That’s all right,” I said, but he looked 
none the less uncomfortable. He looked 
even less comfortable when Alaska had 
driven. 

“Where did that one go?”’ he asked her. 

“Straight as a string, Bob,” she said. 
“About three hundred yards.” 

“T thought you stood a little sideways,” 
he said. ‘It looked to me as if you had 
your hands a little too far around on the 
club. I thought you hit the ball a little 
high. You didn’t top it into that piece of 
rough over there, did you?” 

“Of course not! What nonsense!’’ she 
declared. 

Bob teed his Montana ball and swung 
viciously. When Mindaton and I had 
driven he walked down off the tee mound, 
letting Alaska do her own getting down, and 
took a niblick from his bag. He took a 
stance three feet in front of the tee mound. 

“What are you doing that for?” Alaska 
asked him. 

“This is where my ball is,” said Bob sul- 
lenly. “I topped it.” 

“You never top them,” said Alaska. 

“T topped this one.” 

He chopped at the ball. 

“Tn the sand pit,” he said, and Alaska 
looked at him and her eyes glittered danger- 
ously. 

“T see I shall have to win this hole,”’ she 
said, and she did. Itisa par-three hole and 
she won it in three. One putt was all she 
took—on that hole or any other—during 
that game. She was playing miraculous 


golf. She could have used a toothpick or a. 


hairpin and done any hole in par or less. 
But Bob grew more and more sullen. It 
hurt him to have Alaska show herself up in 
that way. We reached the twelfth hole. 
Now our twelfth hole is a par three. It 
is a silly little hole, only one hundred and 
twenty-eight yards, but we call it the 
ladies’ despair because that is what it is 
for all but our championship-class ladies. 
The tee is raised about three feet, but for 
one hundred yards in front of it is a good 


of fair, ending at a five-foot bt 
trapped with sand on either 
you stand in the sand trap you 


ing the ball high and giving it a } 
and thus get over the bunker a 
green in one, taking one or two 
atwo ora three. Three is good, two i; 
traordinary. Once every two or three y, 
some lucky fellow happens to do the ho. 
one. Alaska teed her imaginary ball, ; 

a mashie from her caddie and took : 
stance. 

“She will do this onein two,” I whisp 
to Mindaton. 

“Yes,”’ Mindaton said, and I saw | 
grow red behind the ears. Alaska dri 
She must have missed her imaginary _ 
by a good six inches one way—swinging 
above it—and by an inch the other way 
was one of those fluke shots all poor gol 
make now and then, missing the ball | 
tirely. Alaska stood immobile, her ¢ 
gracefully frozen as it was at the end of | 
swing. She reminded me somewhat of | 
Winged Victory as she stood there. It) 

a pose of triumph. 

“Bob!”’ she exclaimed. “T diditin on 

“T beg your pardon?” Bob said stiffly 

“T say I did it in one!” she decla | 
gayly. 

“One what?” Bob asked. 

“Why, one stroke—one shot, you silly 
she laughed. 

“Oh! Allright!” he said brusquely, a 
he stepped onto the tee and took a pinch 
sand from the box. He bent down and) 
face was so red it was like an autumn ma), 
leaf. He patted the sand in that way | 
has and placed the imaginary ball on it 
and straightened up suddenly. “How | 
you know you did it in one?” he asked i 
hard harsh voice he had never used, tor 
knowledge, in speaking to man, woman 
dog. 

Alaska looked at him and her face re. 
dened under its rouge. 

““T said I did it in one,” she said crisp] 

“T heard you say it,”’ Bob said, glaring 
her. “I want to know how you know | 
Can you see through that bunker? Yi! 
know mighty well you can’t—nobody ca 
If you want me to tell you something, Mi 
Alaska Vane, you didn’t hit that ball at a 
Or, if you hit it, it’s in the rough there. Yc 
never drove over that bunker in your lif) 
and you never will. If you did drive over 
you couldn’t know where your ball was ur| 
til you climbed over the bunker and lookec 
Nobody could. George Washingto | 
couldn’t. Abraham Lincoln couldn't. 
couldn’t. You made this hole in one! Yo 
make it in about forty-seven—that’s wha 
you make it in!” 

Of course, no woman could stand that, 
It was insufferably rude and we blame 
Bob, but we understood just how he felt 
Alaska Vane did her feeling without stop 
ping to think about it. She handed hei 
mashie to the caddie and lifted her hea 
high in the air. k 

“Thank you!” she said sarcastically. “1 
understand!’’ 

She turned and started for the clubhouse. 
Bob did not so much as look after her. He 
bent down and teed his imaginary ball, 
looked toward the flag that showed above 
the bunker. “Fore!” he called, and swung 
his club. An unfortunate thing happened., 
In going across our course from the twelfth | 
to the clubhouse one crosses the fourteenth 
fairway at about half a fair driver shot from | 
the fourteenth tee, and a foursome ahead of | 
us happened to be driving. Blaylock was 
driving, to be exact, and he drove just as 
Bob yelled “Fore!” and his ball, traveling | 
low and fast, hit Alaska in the rear, to one 
side and below the waist. We heard the | 
smack of the ball and saw Alaska jump. | 

\| (Continued on Page 72) 
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eeping Abreast of the 
Most Progres SsiVe | 
b Industry in the 


ACK in the earliest days 
of the automobile, G & J 
was well along in the science 


of tire building. 


Long before the decline of dusters 
and goggles, G & J had produced the 


first cord automobile tire. 


From the experimental stage of 
the automobile to its present re- 
markable progress, G & J has kept 
abreast of the times. 


And today, G @ J is a tire that 
millions of people find worthy of 
their cars from the viewpoint of 
service, appearance and economy. 


There is a G @ J Dealer near you 
who will help you to realize this 


true tire economy! 


G & J TIRE COMPANY 
1790 Broadway New York 


Clhe Good Old 


The G & J Balloon 


A true balloon tire, built to ren- 
der long and comfortable ser- 
vice at true low air pres- 
sure. Its wide, flat tread 
gives longer wear, 
and better trac- 
tion and anti- 
skid pro- 
tection 


L The “G” Tread Balloon 


A tire of rare economy 
for the car owner who 
does not require the 
extra service of reg- 
ular G @& J Bal- 
loons. Ideal for 
Fords and 
other light 
cars. 
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Speed . . 


FULL SIZE SPEEDOMET 


registering 


lotal Mileage 


Trip Mileage 


The same as used for standard, 
original equipment on speed- 
ometer-equipped cars. 


Saves Its Cost Many Times BecauseYou Know 


How fast you are going 
and how far you have gone. 


2 That you are not exceeding 
the speed recommended 
when breaking in a new car. 


3 When to change oil 


and grease the car. 


4 The mileage you are 
getting from gasoline, 
oil and tires. 


The satisfaction of knowing these things is 
essential to the full enjoyment of motoring 


and the economical 


operation of your car. 


Have one installed today—Your dealer can 


supply you. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan 


AC-SPHINX 
Birmingham 
ENGLAND 


Makers of AC Spark Plugs— AC-OLEO 
AC Speedometers— Leyallois-Perret 
AC Air Cleaners — AC Oil Filters FRANCE 


The ACG» Speedometer 


ON 


oTorororo} 


AC 


SPEEDOMETER 


The AC Speedometer for 
Fords isof the same high qual- 
ity as furnished the manufac- 
turers of the following cars for 
original factory equipment: 


Buick Hertz 
Cadillac Oakland 
Chandler Old 
Chevrolet smobile 
Chrysler Peerless 
Gray Pontiac 
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To this day, I imagine, she believes Bob 
Roach intentionally drove that ball at her. 
And it was no mere Montana ball that 
hit her! 

We played out the eighteen holes and on 
the way back to the clubhouse Mindaton 
tried to say something to Bob, but he 
silenced him. 

“Cut it!” he said. “I’ve had my lesson. 
I’m through with her. ’ma golfer and I’ve 
always been a golfer, and I’ll always be a 
golfer, and I can’t stand a person who 
doesn’t play fair. I never suspected this, 
but I know it now, and I’m glad I learned 
the truth in time. Men, there was not one 
shot she made today that she counted 
fairly—not one!” 

“We couldn’t say anything, of course,’ 
I said. ’ 

“You were fine,” Bob said. “Not one 
shot she counted fairly!” 

Half an hour after we reached the club- 
house we saw Bob and Dot together and 
I never hope to see a happier face than 
Dot’s was. 

Montana Jim Morley came to where we 
were seated and slumped into a chair. He 
grinned at us. 

“Worked?” he asked. 

“It certainly did work,” I told him. 
“He’s off Alaska for life, or I’m a poor 
guesser. All we need do now is clinch it.” 

“Clinch it?’ asked Montana Morley, 
pausing in his job of rolling a cigarette with 
one hand. 

“Show old Bob the difference between 
the two women,” I said. “Have him play . 
a round of Montana golf with Dot.” 


He also pointed out that, owing to their 
constrained economic situation, the samurai 
had turned from their original position of 
the people’s protectors to that of squeezers. 
He also observed that, in spite of the ac- 
cepted fiction that merchants were the 
lowest class of people, they were gradually 
becoming the rulers of the country. The 
only way to save the situation was, he con- 
cluded, to abolish the class system. That 
was a great challenge to the rulers in Yedo. 
He then developed his theory of state and 
declared that the sovereign right rested not 
in the shogun of Yedo but in the emperor of 
Kioto. There he twisted the lion’s tail. It 
was too much. Taking the hint of his 
friends, he retired from the service of the 
lord of Okayama. 


He was only thirty-eight. His political 
activities lasted only ten years. But people 
who visit the province of Okayama now, 
still feel his influence there. When a real 
history of Japan liberalism is written, Ban- 
zan’s name will stand out as high as that of 
Turgot’s in France. 

He lived thirty-four years in retirement. 
It was not a peaceful life either. He was a 
great musician, but had little leisure to en- 
joy his music. Thousands of admirers came 
to sit at his feet, lords, samurai and others. 
That increased the suspicion of the rulers of 
Yedo. Under persecution he lived and 
under persecution he died. He was not the 
only great scholar of course. There were 
scores of other constructive statesmen and 
thinkers who were molding the opinions of 
the people. The Japanese nation thus was 
being prepared for the momentous years of 
the late nineteenth century. It was not the 
descendants of the ignorant warriors of 
Yedo nor the offspring of the hustling mer- 
chants of Osaka, but the followers of 
teachers like Banzan that created the new 
Japan of today. 

The life of Banzan can be summed up as 
the example of honest thinking, courageous 
expression, fearless action, remarkable free- 
dom from self-interest and, last but not 
least, a striking simplicity of life. He was 
born poor and died poor. At about the age 
of sixteen he realized his physical inclina- | 
tion to grow fat. He knew that a fat war- 


rior was not a good warrior. So he made up | 


BEFORE PERRY CAME © 
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“Hey! Off it, you!” cried |. 
Jim with excitement. “Don’t you 
do that. Great cats, no! Say, vi 
governor of this club, ain’t you? wi 
call a meeting and pass a rule agains, 
tana golf, and pass it quick! Don’t | 
that Bob boy play any game of M 
golf with that Dot girl. You’l] Spoil 
you'll spill the beans.” i 

“And why shouldn’t Bob play 
game of your Montana golf?” Mir 
asked. 

“Why, thunder and blazes!” cried) 
tana Jim. ‘‘ You ought to know thai, 
Dot girl is a woman too.” 

Well, maybe so. I don’t know. | 
body else will have to fight that out, 
there’s one thing we do know over h 
Pokatuk and you can take it for wh; 
worth —— | 

Mindaton dropped: into the cht 
day and accosted me. } 

“George,” he said, “you re 1 
Montana man old Burch brought 
club?” ie 

“Old Montana Jim, the man v 
cigarettes with one hand and_ 
Montana golf?” I said. “Te 


what do you think? You rem 
Alaska Vane girl? Our Montan 
ley married her the week after 
here.”’ 

“Yes?” I said, and I could n 
anything much to say. “Well, x 
liked her,” was what I did say. 
he did. 


his mind to fight that danger. He too 
stant and most strenuous exe 
was forty. He abstained from al 
diet. However, he was not al 
He was a first-rate musician 0 
was a poet. In later years his tho 
gradually turning from Con 
Shintoism, the indigenous tho 

The story of Shintoism brin; 
to another phase of Japanese 
ancestor worship. 

I think the word “worship 
cause of unnecessary misunders' 
can more properly be called ance: 
ence. It is a deep-seated con 
Japanese life. In law, in social 
and in the system of government 
its deep roots. 

Writing about the origin of the 
our ancestor worship, Baron Ho 
dent of the Privy Council, says, “It was 
love of ancestors, not the dread of th| 
that gave rise to the custom of worshi 
and making offerings of food and drink 
their spirits.” There are three kinds of| 
First, the worship of the first imperial | 
cestor by the people; secondly, the wors | 
of the patron god of the locality, which 
relic of the worship of clan ancestors | 
clansmen—this, by the way, inspires 80 
of the loveliest festivals of Japan and a(' 
to the attractions of country life; 2 
thirdly, the worship of the family ancest 
by the members of the household. 1 
worship of the imperial ancestor ca’ 
from the belief of the Japanese that | 
came from one and the same ancestor. 
is at the root of the consciousness of 1| 
tional unity. This is the point where t 
meaning of our ancestor worship diff¢ 

from that in China. The shrine at Ise ist. 
Mecca of Japanese ancestor worshipers. | 

A notable feature of family ancestor w¢ 
ship is that at the fixed day of the ceremon: 
the members of the family get togeth 
and, after due offerings before the fami 
eenotaph, “give voice to a resolve not 
degrade in any way the good name of t] 
ancestor.”” So writes Baron Hozumi. In m) 
dieval days, before the Tokugawas abolish¢ 
war, warriors meeting on the battlefiel 
always made the declaration of names. — 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Develop your talent for writing by taking this personal 
writing machine with you wherever you go. 


It’s the world’s pioneer portable, with standard keyboard 
and more big-machine features than any other make. 

Look for the ‘‘Corona’’ store in your phone book; ask 
for an inspection of Corona. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
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To Motor Clubs 


Use your influence for safe high- 
ways. Urge the installation of 
Cyclone Road-Guard at danger 
points. Cyclone Road-Guard 
has been adopted by lead- 
ing Highway Commissions in 
the United States and Canada. 


Volume production and improved manufac- 
turing methods make Cyclone prices lower 
today than ever before. Phone, wire or write 
nearest offices for complete information. 


FENCE 


Factories and Offices: 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors + 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Oregon 


CYCLONE 


COMPANY 


Waukegan, Ill., 


Newark, N. J. 


©C. F. Co., 1926 


The Mark of Syatity 
Fence and Service 
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It ran like this: ‘I am Sasaki Shiro 
Takatsuna, the fourth son of Sasaki Saburo 
Hideyoshi, who is an inhabitant of the 
province of Omi and descendant of Emperor 
Uda in the ninth generation.” Of course it 
was before the days of machine guns and 
poison gas. The enemy had to wait until 
the other party finished his peroration be- 
cause his turn came next to do likewise. 
The significant part is that to give luster to 
the sacred names of their ancestors was the 
ambition of everybody. It gave stability 
to community life. 

This idea of ancestor reverence was given 
a philosophical explanation by the scholars 
of the late Tokugawa period. In fact, the 
renaissance of learning that took place in 
the middle of this period enhanced the dig- 
nity of Shintoism and formulated the foun- 
dation of national consciousness of unity. 
The greatest care of the statesmen of modern 
Japan has always been how to use this 
dynamic force in the emotional life of the 
nation. 

Baron Hozumi writes again, “I can speak 
from personal knowledge, that the principal 
care of Prince Ito—1841-1909—in prepar- 
ing the draft of the constitution by the 
command of his sovereign was to reconcile 
and bring into harmony the traditional 
character of the government, based on 
reverence for the imperial ancestor, with 
the most advanced principles of modern 
constitutionalism.”’ 

As the concept of life revolved around the 
idea of perpetuating the sacred tradition of 
the ancestors, the social life of Japan took 
on a different note from that of the West. 
The introduction of the Western philosophy 
of individualism was the beginning of a 
great conflict of ideas and conducts. The 
fight of these two fundamental concepts of 
life will constitute a battleground of the 
fiercest fights in Japanese life. It goes to 
the root of the whole fabric of national, as 
well as individual, life. In other respects 
Japan has been fast changing. But in this 
conflict of individualism and collectivism 
the outcome is difficult to foresee. This 
reverence for the ancestor is the strongest 
citadel of Japanese conservatism. Even 
Japanese who are educated in Western 
countries, on their return, fall back gradu- 
ally to this concept of life. I have watched 
this phenomenon with great interest. In 
this conflict of two ideas lies the major 
portion of family tragedies. I mean the 
conflict of love with the idea of family. A 
story of Japanese marriage must be pre- 
sented some day to the people of the West- 
ern world in their language. 


Martyrdom of Scientists 


If this philosophy of Shintoism and an- 
cestor worship did not have two outstand- 
ing virtues it might easily have been a 
stumblingblock for the Japanese nation. 
Fortunately, it had two saving graces in 
spite of its conservative tendencies; namely, 
simplicity and tolerance. Simplicity is a 
passion among the Japanese. It saved us 
from unnecessary theological discussion. 
Tolerance in our nature saved us from 
bigotry. We could always admire the 
higher attainments of other races and seek 
to adapt them to our life. 

After the survey of the progress in the 
field of philosophy and political thought, we 
must turn our attention to that of sciences. 
Late in the seventeenth century, a great 
mathematician, Seki, worked out a study 
of higher mathematics. A scholar called 
Ino made a survey of the whole country 
and completed the map of J apan. But the 
greatest achievements in the natural 
sciences were to come later through the 
stimulus of Western ideas acquired through 
the contact with the Dutch. The long 
pent-up desire of the people to know about 
the outside world was reaching a feverish 
point. 

A new group of scientists arose during the 
more tolerant administration of the eighth 
shogun—1716-1744. The accuracy of West- 
ern anatomical treatises was a surprise to 
Japanese medical students. Two scholars, 
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after spending four long years at thi 

completed, in 1774, a translation ofa, 

book of anatomy. It was a revela’ 

the country. Translations of all kin, 

lowed and opened the eyes of the th| 

people. They woke up with a shock. 

fact that Japan was far behind in thi! 
ress of sciences. The dangers faci) 
country became glaringly vivid to 
people. They warned the nation | 
catastrophe which would come from | 
ing the progress of the West, Th 
spoken statements of these seir 
brought upon them the anger of th, 
servatists and the classical thinkers 
scientists were persecuted, one aft; 
other, but they bravely fought on. 
were put to death, but on the gra’ 
their martyrdom prospered the new sc 
of Japan. To their surprising farsig 
ness and their indefatigable industry 
than anything else we owe, I think, Je 
escape from the mistake that Chin) 
India committed at the beginning of 
contact with the West. This spi 
scientific research has given Japan no} 
a place among the scientists of the wo 
the past half century, but also theindu 
and armaments which stemmed the t 
the Western aggression in the East. | 


The Merchants’ Rise to Pow, 


As I said before, Japan was a nat. 
economic unity by the end of the §\| 
teenth century. The economic system] 
on the village unit of agriculture was]| 
superseded by commerce on a nat, 
basis. This meant also the accumulati_ 
commercial capital in the hands of 
merchant. In fact, by the end of the. 
enteenth century, Osaka became a {| 
trading center and the power of the 0} 
merchants threatened to overcome th 
the feudallords. The poverty-stricken] 
lords had to bow before the newly a) 
commercial princes. In vain did the | 
gun in Tokio try to crush the power of! 
merchants, more than once by ruthli’ 
confiscating the wealth of the latter. 
the impoverishment of one or two mil 
aires could not stem the rising tide oJ 
new economic force. The samurai }) 
heavily in debt to the merchants. | 
wording of their notes given as evidenc | 
debt is interesting; it ran, “In case I 
to return the money on the promised ¢ 
I shall not object if you laugh at m 
public.” 

The drifting of the money into the hi| 
of the merchants meant also the shif| 
of culture in their direction. Art and lit] 
ture as well as learning began to be pati 
ized by the merchant class. The renaiss 
of Japanese literature which oceurrec 
the end of the seventeenth century t| 
its rise in commercial circles. Particuli| 
during the heyday of art and literat| 
under the reign of the eleventh shogu’’ 
1787—1837—a new culture blossomed fo) 
like flowers in spring, among the mercha' 
of Yedo and Osaka. | 

Literature, as well as art, had once fic: 
ished in the eleventh and twelfth centur 
but that was an aristocratic literature! 
the court. This time a democratic lite’ 
ture sprang up among the masses. Thus | 
field was sowed for the harvesting of a / 
era. In this way, the Tokugawas W’ 
gradually being undermined by the vi 
things they gave to the nation; name) 
peace and education. 

Let us here glance over the life of 1 
people during this period of seclusion. 1) 
population of the country according tot 
first census, in 1721, was some 26,060,0\| 
By the second census, in 1732, it increased 
26,921,816. At the time of the first cens! 
the total output of rice was estimated | 
about 25,780,000 koku—a koku being fi) 
bushels. So one koku of rice corresponded 
one man. At the end of the Tokugawa € 
in 1867, the population was somewhe 
around 30,000,000. It is thus evident el 
the population of Japan did not increa 
much during these years of peace, where, 
during the past sixty years it has risen fro} 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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On Sunday afternoon 
in 1905 


Wirx the family perched high on the rear 
seat—with father and perhaps yourself 
cutting the wind in front, the motor-car 
in 1905 stuttered and staggered its way 
across an incredulous countryside. The 
Sunday afternoon drive in those days was 
the high spot of the week’s entertainment 
—the thrill of that distant decade. 

Many cars and many accessories have 
come and gone in the ensuing years, but 
one name has survived them all, and still 
represents the highest attainment. in its 
field. That name is Prest-O-Lite. 

Today Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries 
light and start millions of cars in all parts 
of the world—and furnish the power 
which brings the finest radio programs to 
the humblest homes. 

Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries are per- 

- fected in the world’s largest electro-chem1- 
cal laboratories. In engineering, materials 
and workmanship, no battery offers more 
than a Prest-O-Lite. Look for the Prest-O- 
Lite sign—wherever you go. It represents 
“The Oldest Service to Motorists” and a 
capable dealer whose prices are reasonable. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York. San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Prest-O-Lite Batteries are priced for every 

purse. It is no longer necessary to take a 

chance on a battery of unknown make. 

You can buy Prest-O-Lite Automobile Bat- 

teries from $15.50 up—and Radio Batteries 
from $4.75 up. 


The oldest service to motorists 


Sreot-O: 


STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 
MOTOR-CARS AND RADIO 


4 
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‘Kestores cloudy 


Please accept full 10-day tube 
of this new dental achieve- 
ment, urged by world’s 
authorities. Note the differ- 
ence in the color of your, 
teeth and health of your 
gums as film is cleared off 
in this new way. 


Wee go through life with 


clouded teeth, needlessly. Dental 


science proves this true. 


Cloudy teeth 
sparkling clearness. 


restored to 
A way found that 
clears the dingy film coats from teeth 
that less effective dentifrices failed to com- 
bat successfully. 
ance is often changed. 


now are 


One’s whole appear- 


Please accept 10-day tube of the 


way leading dental authorities now are 
urging to accomplish that result. 


That stubborn film - +. enemy 
of pretty teeth and fim gums 


scores of 


Dental science now traces 
tooth and gum troubles 

to a germ-laden film 
that forms on teeth. Run 
your tongue across your 
teeth and you will feel 
it —a slippery, viscous 


coating. 

That film absorbs dis- 
from _ food, 
And that 


is why your teeth look 


colorations 
smoking, etc. 
“off color,’’ dingy and 
cloudy . . . why smiles 
are often dull and unat- 
tractive. 


FUE 


tne worst 
enemy to tee 


You can feel it with your tongue 


Clearing Film 


Mail this for 


teeth 


whitens surprisingly 


teeth to clearness 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the mil- 
lions breed in it. They, with tartar, are 
a chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 


Brushing alone won’t clear it off 


Ordinary methods of cleansing won’t 
fight film successfully. Feel for it now 
with your tongue. See if your present 
cleansing method is failing in its duty. 


Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent — different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 


Largely on dental advice, the world 
has turned to this method. 


Clears film off— 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two impor- 
tant things at once: Re- 
moves that film, then firms 
the gums. 


A few days’ use will 
prove its power beyond all 
doubt. Send the coupon. 
Clip it now before you 
forget and mail at once. 


FREE PapsadéAl 
The New:Day Quality Dentifrice 


10-Day Tube to Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 316, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Name... 


Address 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


London Office: 42 Southwa 


rk Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1 


The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W., Australia 
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30,000,000 to about 60,000,000. This means 
that during the period of the seclusion a 
kind of birth control was practiced. As 
only the first son succeeded to the father’s 
property, the rest of the sons had to be dis- 
posed of in some other way. 

In a strictly regimented national life 
there were very few chances to find new 
jobs. The usual method of disposing of the 
extra male descendants was to get them 
adopted by some other families who lacked 
sons. This system of adoption was a great 
factor in conserving the social and political 
system. All trades and professions were 
hereditary. There was a sort of guild sys- 
tem among the people of the same trade. 
For the people who for some reason could 
not live a normal life there were temples of 
special kinds; for women there was “the 
relation-severing temple’; for men there 
was the ‘‘nothingness temple.’ Here they 
were put beyond the pale of common life 
and given seclusion and protection. The 
blind had special privileges, They shaved 
their heads after the fashion of the priests 
and organized a separate class. Trades like 
shampooing, massaging, music teaching 
and a certain kind of recitation of theatrical 
songs were their monopolies. They organ- 
ized a guild and getting the family of Soga 
as their head, protected themselves. 


Japanese Blue Laws 


Theatrical people were less fortunate; 
they were not looked upon with much 


| favor; actors were only one step higher 
| than the beggars; no actresses were al- 


lowed. This resulted from the policy of 
protecting the morals of the people. In- 
deed, early in the eighteenth century a 
minister tried to impose a strict life on all 
the people and decreed many prohibitory 
rules; for example, merchants were not al- 
lowed to wear silk. That is the origin of the 
Japanese custom of using better linings for 
their overcoats than the outside materials. 
The Yedo merchants fooled the govern- 
ment by wearing cotton outside and silk 
inside. 

We have a saying in Japan, “Food broke 
in Osaka and dress broke in Kioto.” It 
means that people of Osaka spent all their 
money on good food, while those in Kioto 
spent it on beautiful clothes. It will be 
noticed that no city went broke on houses. 
This is one peculiar phase of Japanese life. 
We spend money on dress and things like 
tea cups and pictures out of all proportion 


ORAWN BY A. S. FOSTER 
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to our incomes. The custom has a 
During the Tokugawa period, citi 
Yedo and Kioto suffered greatly fro| 
In the early part of the period the | 
lords used to spend a great deal of mo, 
gorgeous houses. As the houses Ww 
built of wood, they were inflammab 
high degree, and fires, called Floy, 
Yedo, were common and disastrous j. 
of well-organized fire brigades, 


The Economic Conflagrati 
t 

It was this constant danger from fi; 
earthquake that gave the Japane; 
habit of not spending much mon) 
houses. They sought satisfaction rat| 
spending more for dress and small 0| 
of art that could easily be carried ay. 
the time of fire or earthquake, | 
matter of food it was considered unw| 
of the samurai to spend even thoug 
good dishes. It was ruled out of the!) 
and even now the intellectual] peo} 
Japan have that aversion to talkin; 
thinking about food. 

It was only among the merchants | 
good cuisine was indulged in, It wal 
prosperous merchant class of those | 
that gradually developed an elaborate | 
of life—a mode of life superior in ta; 
that adopted after the opening of the) 
try to Western practices. 

In short, by the end of the reign o| 
eleventh shogun—1787-1837—J apan | 
developed a highly distinct and wi! 
civilization of her own in philosophy, Ij; 
ture, art, economics, politics and ]j| 
general. This constitutes the foundati 
the present Japanese life. In the n| 
while, the Tokugawa régime was exh) ; 
ing its usefulness, and the economic sy | 
of village agriculture and strict clag| 
visions was breaking down. New poli: 
theories threatened the existence of| 
shogunate. Nothing but the striking 
match was needed to set the whole poli | 
and economic fabric on fire—and the r¢ | 
striking the match fell to the lot o| 
American naval officer. The boomin| 
the first American gun off the c0as | 
Uraga signalized not only the arrival 01! 
American fleet, but also the downfall | 
political system unique in the history ol | 
world. The gate was opened wide in }| 
and Western civilization rushed in Iil| 
flood. From that time on, the histor} 
Japan belongs to the history of the wi| 
What has happened in these momen | 
seventy years is another story. 


““Come on Warrington! Aren't You Going in the Ocean?” 
“‘No! In a Half Hour the Ocean Will Come to Met’ 
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“Well, suh, I was just studyin’ ’bout dis 
Reverend Horatius—what you call him 
now?” 

“The Rev. Horatius Kerr Exum, 8.T.D.” 

“All dat? Lawd, Lawd, dat’s what dey 
calls him now! Us used to call him Raish.” 

“Raish?” the major repeated. “Then 
you knew him?”’ 

“Sholy, suh. Dat boy was born an’ half- 
way raised in dis county.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember now. Mr. Exum 
mentioned the fact that he had once been a 
Mississippian.” 

“Sho was a red-hot one. Jeerusalem, 
major! ’Twarn’t no wuss tore-down boy in 
nary state dan dat same boy Raish. He 
was a terror. De terror of Rayville. Folks 
couldn’t figger on what Raish was corn- 
trivin’ to do next. Had ev’ ybody bluffed. 
You oughter ’member his pa. Lived over 
yonder at Rayville, todes de river. Since 
dis railroad come through, Rayville ain’t 
nigh half as big as it used to be. Used to be 
two stores, one big’n an’ one little’n. De 
big store got burnt up an’ left de little’n. 
So Rayville ain’t nigh half as big. Jest one 
shack an’ a wide place in de road. Dat 
town was named fer dis boy.” 

“Rayville named for Doctor Exum?” 
the major queried. “How do you make 
that?” 

“It was dis way, major: Ev’y time folks 
went ridin’ by in deir hoss an’ buggy, dey’d 
hear Ma Exum out in de field, or in de 
woods some place, hollerin’ an’ hollerin’, 
‘You Raish! You Raish! You Raish!’ 
It sound like she was sayin’ ‘Hooray! 
Hooray! Hooray!’ same as people hollers 
on de Fo’th o’ July. ’Scusin’ dat fuss, how- 
ever, ‘twarn’t no other kind 0’ noise made in 
Rayville. So de folks what went ridin’ by 
dey called de place Hoorayville. Den dey 
drapped de ‘Hoo’—jest said Rayville an’ 
let it go at dat. Anyhow, dat’s where ole 
Senator Exum used to live.” 

“Senator Exum?” The major sat up 
and took notice. “Yes, yes, I remember 
yarns about him and his battle with the 
convicts.”’ 

“Dat’s him,” Joney nodded. “He’s dis 
preacher’s pa. Folks talked a heap about 
Ole Ex. ’Cose, de way newspapers spoke it, 
dey said ‘Senator Exum.’ An’ so did some 
people what didn’t know him. But ingen- 
erally folks said Ole Ex. You understan’, 
major, dat senator man which we already 
had, settin’ in de legislature at Jackson, 
he up an’ died on our hands. So de white 
folks ‘lected Ole Ex in his place. Picked Ole 
Ex unanimous, ’cause dey could spare him 
mo’ handier dan dey could spare anybody 
else. He warn’t no ’count at home, so dey 
shipped him away to de legislature. 

“Anyhow, senator hung aroun’ his 
house all durin’ de week, never hit a lick 
0’ work, quawlin’ wid dis boy o’ hisn, 
Raish—now de Rev’ren’ Horatius. An’ on 
Saddy he always rid to town straddle-wise 
o’ Gravy. Lawd, Lawd, I ’members him 
good, joggin’ ’long de big road on Gravy. 
Him an’ Gravy! Ugh! Ugh! Dey sho 
made a triflin’ team. Gravy was a sort 0’ 
spindlin’, knock-kneed, fleabit roan, wid 
long hair, full 0’ cockleburs, Jest matched 
Ole Ex, which never squandered nary 
nickel on barber shops when dere was a 
saloon next door. Bofe him an’ Gravy 
sho did need a curryin’. Dere dey’d go, 
ev’y Saddy mornin’, pokin’ ‘long to town 
fer senator’s reg’lar rations—fo’ plugs o’ 
natural leaf an’ half a gallon o’ licker. 
Dat’s de rations what he bought on Saddy 
to run him through de week. Den he 
rollicked around town all day, from one 
barroom to another, lappin’ up treats 
which folks give him. Long todes night 
he’d go pokin’ home. 

“Major, Ole Ex was a mighty pot- 
gutted white man, built like a beer keg, 
rollin’ on short legs. In de saddle, he’d 
slosh over ev’y which way, Same as a sack 
half full o’ meal. Sho was a sight, ridin’ 
home pickled to de gills. Done let de bridle 
fall, an’ grabbin’ de pommel of his saddle, 
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which had a jug tied to it. ’Cose Gravy 

knowed de way home, an’ Gravy kept 

sober.” 

“But,” the major interrupted, “Senator 
Exum bore the reputation of being a 
courageous man. Once he beat off a gang 
of escaped convicts that attacked him on 
the road—captured some—think I heard 
that he captured two.” 

“’Cordin’ to his tale, major, an’ I’m 
leadin’ up to dat. Dis here Raish—de 
rev’ren’—had a finger in it too. You got to 
tell dat story bofe ways; fust how Ole Fx 
bragged his brags; den second, what tuk 
place. An’ mighty few folks, ’scusin’ me, 
ever knowed de troof. 

“You ’member in'dem days o’ clearin’ 
land, buildin’ levees an’ layin’ out roads, 
de state done a heap 0’ work wid convict 
labor. Had a big camp ’bout twenty miles 
from here. An’ one day folks went crazy 
when word come dat a hundred o’ de wust 
prisoners had done ’scaped. Scary people 
say dey was rangin’ de woods, robbin’ an’ 
plunderin’ houses. Ev’y time a pig squealed 
or a chicken squawked, wimmen whis- 
pered, ‘Convicts! Convicts!’ an’ huddled 
close together. Even some men never 
trusted deir nose out-o’-doors at night. 
Busted up de schools an’ de churches. Fer 
two days mens an’ wimmens bofe had de 
mollywobbles. ’Cose no ’mount 0’ convicts 
couldn’t hinder ole Senator Ex from trav- 
elin’ to town fer rations, bein’ plumb out o’ 
licker. I seen him go by dat mornin’, 
settin’ up sober, lickety-split fer de saloon. 

‘“’Pears like dat day dere was a man 
waitin’ at de bank to pay him a bunch o’ 
money, an’ Ma Exum she ’quired dat 
money powerful bad at home. So she made 
de senator promise solemn dat he’d ’rive 
back wid it befo’ dinnertime an’ not risk no 
convicts on de road atter dark. How- 
somever, Ole Ex got full, an’ de more he’d 
ponder over dem convicts, de fuller he got, 
an’ de longer he tarried fer one mo’, jest 
one mo’. Dat throwed him late, wid his 
chawin’ tobacker, de jug tied to his saddle, 
an’ sixty-three dollars in cash, when Gravy 
sot out to tote him home. 

“Now, major, here’s where Raish come 
in, dat spatter-faced boy wid mo’ freckles 
on his jaw dan you kin plaster aginst a barn 
door. ’Pears like his ma kept watchin’ de 
road an’ watchin’ de road. Dark was 
comin’, an’ de senator hadn’t showed up. 
Ma couldn’t bear to think o’ her husband 
lyin’ in a ditch wid all dat money on his 
pusson. Dat’s how come she hollered fer 
Raish to go an’ find his pa. Raish an’ 
‘nother little boy was busy makin’ coon 
traps to set in de woods dat night. ’Cose 
dey didn’t want to quit. It fretted ’em 
turrible to have deir fun broke up. But 
*twarn’t no sense arguin’ wid ma. She 
nagged an’ nagged ontil Raish an’ Aleck 
jumped on deir ponies an’ lit out, mad as 
two settin’ hens. 

“Away dey galloped. Struck a nigh cut 
through de woods fer town. Anyhow, 
dey’d been gone quite a spell befo’ ma seed 
de senator arrivin’, grippin’ his pommel wid 
one hand an’ wavin’ tother. ‘Convicts! 
Convicts!’ he bellered. “Ev’ybody run! 
Quick!’ 

“It jest happened dat Mister Ben Mc- 
Coy had drapped in to borry a plow, an’ 
was settin’ on ma’s gallery when dey 
glimpsed de senator. Sech a sight! Secha 
sight! Wuss’n de senator looked dat time 
when he tumbled off in Boggy Ford. De 
senator sho was scratched. up wid briers, 
de tails gashed on his coat from scrapin’ 
aginst a wire fence, an’ covered wid swamp 
mud. ’Twarn’t nary mistake "bout it, 
major, somethin’ awful had tuk place. 

“’Cose Mister Ben McCoy rushed to 
him, wid ma an’ a passel o’ skeered niggers. 

““What’s de matter, senator? What’s 
de matter?’ 

“Convicts! Convicts! Hep me up on 
my gallery. I’m wore out.’ 

“Dey sot him in his big chair, an’ de fust 
thing de senator craved was a drink. 
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““Whar’s yo’ jug?’ ma inquired, lookin’ 
at de saddle. 

“*Don’t know, ma. Must ha’ fell off in 
de fight. An’ all my tobacker.’ 

““De money? De money?’ When ma 
considered dat sixty-three dollars she nigh 
went wild a-rummagin’ through de sen- 
ator’s pockets. ‘Did you have de money? 
Did you have de money?’ 

““Yes, ma, I was fetchin’ it home to 
you.’ 

“*An’ got robbed? Got robbed?’ 

““No, I never give up nary cent to dem 
convicts. Must ha’ lost it in de fight.’ 

“Den ma set up a turrible screechin’ 
ontil de senator made her hush. ‘Shet yo’ 
mouf, ma. I’m lucky to git home alive.’ 

“Dat’s what got him started, tellin’ how 
fo’ double-j’inted convicts stopped him 
wid rifles right where Si Hopper’s corn 
patch comes up to de woods. Fo’ desprit 
men punched his ribs wid deir guns ontil 
he jumped off ole Gravy an’ beat ’em scan’- 
lous, fit dat gang o’ convicts all over de 
road, across de cornfield, den walloped ’em 
proper in de big woods. ‘Awful fight, 
awful!’ de senator ’spressed hisself; an’ 
his ’pearance sho did prove it. 

““We got to clean out dem convicts,’ 
Mister Ben McCoy spoke up right brief, 
an’ galloped away to rouse de neighbor- 
hood. After while, here come de neighbors, 
ev’y feller what had some grown man to 
leave at home. And each new crowd which 
rid up, de senator tole ’em ’bout his fight. 
Dat fust time he tole it dere was four 
convicts, de nex’ time dere was six, den ten; 
he stopped at fo’teen, stood pat on fo’teen. 
By sundown, from tellin’ it so much, de 
senator had got to namin’ de very men. He 
say de leader was Cap Foley, de bank robber. 

“’Cose, major, in all dat ’citement an’ 
cornfusion concernin’ de convicts which had 
busted loose, nobody didn’t pay ’tention 
when two little boys clumb ma’s pasture 
fence an’ sneaked in. ’Cause folks was 
listenin’ to Ole Ex. Dere Raish sot on de 
steps, hearin’ his pa tell how he strangled 
one o’ dem bigges’ prisoners wid his left 
hand, den laid out two mo’ wid a billet 0’ 
wood. 

“Ev’y minute mo’ neighbors rived, an’ 
mo’ neighbors. De thicker dey got, de 
madder dey got, an’ was aimin’ fer a war 
*ginst de convicts. Dey made squads, ten 
an’ ten an’ ten. ’Lected Squire Feltus deir 
high general, wid cap’ns to each company. 
Things was gittin’ so tight dat Raish 
couldn’t stand it no longer, ’cause he 
knowed what dem neighbors would do to 
him ef dey ever found out. 

“So Raish called his ma to de kitchen, 
an’ what he tole her she ain’t never re- 
peated to nobody. Not all of it, even to 
de squire. 

“Y’ onderstan’, major, de squire was 
cap’n, fixin’ to send out squads an’ tellin’ 
“em where to search. De whole front yard 
swarmed wid riders an’ hosses waitin’ his 
word, when ma motioned fer de Squire to 
come in her room. Den she shut de dow 
locked it. ’Cose she swore de squire on a 
stack 0’ Bibles dat he’d never breathe it to 
a livin’ human bein’ soul, what Raish had 
did. ’Cause dem neighbors would tan de 
hide off o’ Raish. Den Ma Exum whis- 
pered to de squire dat Raish had got 
skeered an’ fessed up. 

“Dat’s where we reaches de second part 
o’ dis tale, ’cause Raish dasn’t ’fess ev’y- 
thing to his ma. Nobody mought never 
knowed ef I hadn’t tuk dem two little boys 
a-huntin’; an’ one night, whilst we sot 
around our camp fire, dey come powerful 
nigh tellin’ me de troof. 

“Now den, major, de best I could patch 
it all together, Raish was awful peevish 
when ma stopped him from playin’ to go 
hunt fer his daddy. Dem two boys rid 
through the woods, as I forestated, to cut 
off a long bend in de road. ’Bout three 
miles from home dey seed de ole senator | 
hangin’ onto de pommel, noddin’ his head | | 
dis way an’ dat, half asleep. Tother little | 


boy never tuk no part; he stayed bh. 
helt deir ponies, while Raish 1 
handkerchief over his face, bro! 
cornstalk an’ stripped it ontil dat. 
mought look like a gun barrel— 
what’s drunk. Den Raish crope 
o’ de field an’ hid, till his pa eo) 
when he riz up ’mongst de eo) 
den an’ spoke down deep in his 

““Ffalt! Money or yo’ life! 
Raish didn’t need to say halt t 
old Gravy. Gravy was alw 
somebody might whisper w 
wouldn’t hear it. Gravy stoppe 
reins draggin’ loose in de road a 
steppin’ over ’em. 

““What? What?’ Des 
braced up an’ blinked. Wid a h 
whisky an’ convicts, it never ’ u 
to make him see things. 

“*Money or yo’ life!’ Ra: 
louder, an’ de senator immediat 
down his pocketbook, floppin’ oye 
in de dust. 

“Maybe Raish didn’t figger 
ceedin’ dat far; but he’d done 
couldn’t quit. 

“*Yo’ jug!’ he give de nex’ o 
pa commenced untyin’ de g 
same time Raish talked back’ai 
shoulder, same as if he had a wh 
behint him: ‘Don’t shoot him, 
less he bats a eye. Spare de 
life—spare ’im.’ 

“Which encouraged Senator 
ontyin’ de knot an’ let his jug f 

““Yo’ tobacker! Keep 
men!’ 

“Y’onderstan’, boss,’’ old Jone 
“dis boy done got his bizness in 
de fust off-startin’, he never ai 
no mo’ dan skeer his pa from 
den run. But when Senator Ex 
dat money so brief, Raish could 
an’ leave dat. Neither could 
whar his pa would see him. So 
pondered an’ pondered what to d 
one mo’ order: 

“Ride forward! Ten paces! 

“Which give him time to pi 
things an’ crawl back ’mongst 
Now he had to make his git-away 
pa cotch on, so he hollered ag’i 

“““Stand where you are! H 
fifteen minutes! Kill him, Bill, 
he attempts to run!’ 

“When de senator hear dem 
spoke, up went bofe hands, h 
he kep’ ’em dere, way up. Fifte 
De senator got so skeered he mot 
befo’ de time was up, an’ dat co 
kill him, dat he remained right 
how long, ontil Gravy got t i 
menced to graze. ‘Whoa, Gra 
Gravy!’ he says wid his hands u 
dem robbers it was de hoss movi 
him. Anyhow Gravy rambled 
briers an’ brushed de senator a: 
fence. Dat’s when he snagged his 
an’ fell in de brier patch. — 
ground, he cotch de bridle agin a 
home. ) 

“Now, major, from what d 
me in camp, dat’s how Senator E 
up de gang o’ convicts. But you 
dat Ma Exum never tole de sq 
She never did know it all. 

“To his dyin’ day, whene 
Exum got a stranger cornered, 
how he licked dem fo’teen desj 
But Raish ain’t opened his mouf. 
An’, major, tonight when you 
Doctor Exum, dat’s when I fust’d 
spatter-face boy an’ my mind 
allo’ dis. Yousay he’s a great big 
up North?” é 

“Yes, Joney, a famous divine.” ~ 

“Divine? Huh!” ae 

“Rich congregation in Philadelph 

Ugh! Ugh!”’ the negro gr 
“Spatter-face Raish! Terror 0] 
Jest like I forestated, major, W 
hatches, ’tain’t no tellin’ what $ 
chickens is liable to pop out.” — 
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Marcia had taken off her hat and coat, 
and fallen wearily into an armchair. And 
there occurred one of those significant 
pauses in the conversation, which tell a 
woman to go, or a man to stay. Sylvie 
cheerfully took the hint and sat up. 

“Well, give Thor Rita’s message,” she 
said. “But if I were you, Constance, I 
wouldn’t let him come over, just the same! 
I s’pose I oughtn’t to say it, since I’m her 
guest, but Rita’s trying to vamp Thor. 
She came to my room last night and cried, 
and said she believed she was going to have 
an entirely new experience at last.” 

“And what was that?” asked Constance 
coldly. 

“Being hopelessly in love,” replied 
Sylvie, putting on her coat. “It’s never 
happened to her before. The other men 
Rita’s been in love with have always loved 
her, too, but Thor doesn’t. And of course 
it makes her awfully unhappy, but sort of 
thrilled. Anyway, she says, even if it hurts, 
it’s something absolutely new.” 

“Thor should be very proud of furnish- 
ing Rita with a new thrill,” said Constance. 
“Do tell her from me, Sylvie, that she is 
perfectly welcome to all her sensations 
and’’—Constance hesitated, then went on 
in that strange, cold voice—“ and to Thor,” 

“What!” gasped Sylvie. 

And: “Why, Constance, dear!”’ from 
Marcia. 

“Do you mean your engagement’s 
broken?” asked Sylvie practically; and as 
Constance didn’t reply—‘‘Or are you just 
jealous of Rita?” Sylvie continued, un- 
abashed. ‘You needn’t be. She looks 
simply terrible in the morning, before her 
maid comes in. Still,’’ she reflected, ‘“‘a 
man never knows that until too late, does 
he?” 

When Sylvie had gone, after many fare- 
wells—she was one of those unfortunates 
who seem to find it difficult to depart— 
Marcia looked rather anxiously ‘at Con- 
stance, who had flung herself down on the 
couch. 

“Aren’t you feeling well today, dear?’’ 
ventured Marcia. 

“Oh, I’m all right.”” Constance moved 
her shoulders impatiently. “But that 
darned Hattie-Belle didn’t come this morn- 
ing and I had everything to do. That’s why 
I’m not dressed. I had to get my own 
breakfast!” declared Constance in a tone 
of deep injury. ‘‘And I didn’t know how to 
make coffee, and the toast burned up when 
I wasn’t looking. I even had to make the 
fire!”’ she exclaimed, frowning at the miser- 
able smoke on the hearth. 

“But, Constance,” said Marcia, wrin- 
kling her brow in surprise, “hasn’t Thor 
been here at all today?” 

Constance hesitated, then said only, 
“e No.”’ 

And she picked up a book, to barricade 
herself against further conversation. 

Marcia went into her own room, and 
came back presently with a sewing basket, 
and a look of tactful determination. She 
sat down near Constance, and for a few 
moments bent silently over her sewing, be- 
fore she asked, as casually as possible: 

“Where is Thor?” 

Constance raised her brows, but not her 
eyes. 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 
elaborately careless. 

“ec Oh ! ” 

Marcia took little, fine stitches on the 
sheer white cloth. Silence again for a few 
seconds—the ticking of a clock. Outside 
the snow creaked and slid from the roof 
with the sound of a long sigh. 

“It’s still so dreadful out,” remarked 
Marcia cheerfully. “I wonder if it wouldn’t 
be nice to have dinner at home for a 
change. I can cook, you know.” 

Constance was silent. 

Marcia proceeded with her usual diplo- 
macy. 

“Shall I telephone Thor?” 

‘Nov? 


Her tone was 
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The decisiveness of the answer was 
startling after the previous indifference of 
Constance’s tone. 

“Oh!” Marcia stitched placidly. ‘‘ Well, 
no doubt, Thor will call up later.” 

“Perhaps.”’ Constance’s voice had re- 
gained its indifference. “If he does, you 
two have dinner together. I’m going out.” 

“Going out—without Thor?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

Her tone froze Marcia into temporary 
silence, but after a moment, she asked, ina 
tone of mild sarcasm, “‘Do you mind very 
much, Constance, telling me where you are 
going? I don’t like to be tiresome—but 
just in case Thor asks. It might seem 
strange a 

Constance favored her with a cool stare. 

“T am dining with Tollie.” 

“Tollie!”’ 

“Yes. Do you mind?” 

“I? Why, of course not.”’ 

“TI didn’t think you would, Marcia, or I 
shouldn’t have accepted.” 

“Tollie is not my property, dear,” said 
Marcia. ‘“There’s no reason for me to 
mind. But Thor i 

“Thor really cannot expect me to live by 
his ridiculously narrow standards.” 

“Not even though you are to be mar- 
ried?” 

“It’s better to have things settled before 
marriage, than after. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“Well, at any rate Adelaide thought so,” 
Marcia couldn’t resist saying. 

Constance frowned, then shrugged her 
shoulders and rose from the couch with 
languid grace. 

“T suppose I’d better run upstairs now 
and make myself beautiful for Tollie,” she 
remarked lightly. 

“You need never make yourself beauti- 
ful.” 

Marcia began with a compliment, and 
proceeded more slowly with what she really 
wanted to say. 

“But, Constance dear 

“Please, Marcia,” said Constance, ‘“‘I’d 
rather not be chaperoned just at present.” 

Marcia flushed. 

“You may do exactly as you please of 
course!”’ she cried quickly. ‘And it makes 
it especially hard for me, because you might 
think I’m saying this just on account of 
Tollie.”’ 

“Oh, no, Marcia. I quite understand that 
you and Tollie are simply good friends.” 

“I’m glad you realize that,” said Marcia. 
“But I’d speak anyway, even at the risk of 
being totally misunderstood. For I’m much 
too fond of you, Constance, and—and of 
Thor 


” 


“Oh, yes!’ Constance raised her eye- 
brows a little, and smiled down at Marcia 
coolly. “‘I know.” 


Marcia’s color deepened. 

“What I want to say—what I mean to 
say PL: es) ) 

“Well?” 

“TI don’t know what happened last 
night ie 

“Why should you think that anything 
happened?”’ Constance rapped out, with 
disconcerting sharpness. 

But Marcia floundered on bravely. 

“T mean—Sylvie spoke of Rita’s infatua- 
tion—if something happened last night to 
make you jealous of Rita, and you are doing 
this to get even with Thor Oh, don’t 
play that foolish game, Constance! For- 
give me for interfering, my dear, but it is 
such a foolish game. Please believe me. 
I’ve learned so much more about life than 
You,” 

Constance burst into laughter. 

“You know more about life than I, Mar- 
cia? Well, that’s funny!” 

Marcia looked deeply hurt. 

“At least,” she said with dignity, “I am 
older than you, dear, and I’ve been mar- 
ried.” 

“Oh, my goodness! As if that mattered. 
Why, I’d know more about life than you, 


Marcia, if I’d been shut up, always, in a 
convent.” 

“My dear child, what can you possibly 
mean?” 

“Well, for instance,”’ Constance smiled 
down at Marcia coolly, “I suppose you 
don’t even know that you're in love with 
Thor.” 

“T—I in love with Thor?” 

She was covered with blushes, but she 
tried to laugh. 

“Why, my dear, don’t be ridiculous!” 

“T knew you wouldn’t admit it—not 
even to yourself. That’s what I meant 
when I said you know nothing about life. 
You still pretend your heart is frozen, Mar- 
cia, but I’ve seen signs of the great spring 
thaw.” 

“Constance, I can’t allow you to speak 
to me so! You surely—it’s surely not me 
you’re jealous of?” 

“T’m not jealous of anybody. I didn’t 
say Thor was in love with you. I suppose 
he loves me—in his own fashion.” 

“Then you are not doing this be- 
cause ——_”’ 

“Because it amuses me, that’s all.” 

“No, Constance, that is not ally ares 
clared Marcia with extraordinary courage. 
“T refuse to believe you’d speak to me so 
cruelly unless you had been hurt yourself. 
You think I don’t know much about life, 
but I do know this about women: When a 
woman is hurt her very first impulse is to 
wound some other woman. If she’s essen- 
tially decent she gets over that, in time, and 
wants to save others from being hurt. It’s 
because I’ve suffered that I want to save 
you.” 

Constance looked at her coldly. 

“And what do you want tosaye me from, 
Marcia?” 

“From foolishly throwing away your 
happiness, and Thor’s.” 

“Perhaps you had better keep him from 
doing that.” 

“T suppose you don’t care to tell me ex- 
actly what that means, dear.” 

Constance gave a light, impatient laugh. 

“T am not sure I meant anything impor- 
tant.” 

“Don’t think I am trying to force con- 
fidences from you,” replied Marcia with 
dignity, ‘‘but I am quite sure you are not 
acting like this without areason. Something 
must have happened while I was away.” 

“Then perhaps you can get Thor to tell 
you about it,” replied Constance. 
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A eee had wired that no one was to 
meet her, but she was decidedly chilled 
at not being met. 

“I wonder if anyone really means that 
they don’t want to be the least trouble?” 
she complained, as she and her drooping 
child got into a taxi, and proceeded on their 
unwelcomed way. ‘Personally I like to 
be rather a lot of trouble,” confessed 
Adelaide. 

“T did think Constance would meet we! 
said Gay. ‘Of course Thor is busy.”’ 

“Oh, well!’”? Adelaide comforted her. 
“Probably Constance is busy too. House- 
keeping, you know. Wouldn’t it be funny, 
darling, if our big sister had learned to be 
useful, as well as ornamental?” 

She darted a quick glance at her pale lit- 
tle daughter, and Gay tried to smile, but it 
was a fiasco. None of her smiles had been a 
success lately, and Adelaide was more 
frightened than she cared to own. 

“You mustn’t be disappointed, darling,” 
said Adelaide, “if Constance isn’t wildly 
enthusiastic about us just now. It will all 
come right again some day. But, you see, 
when you’re first in love ue 

“Oh, yes, I know.” 

“You know?” 

“T mean, I understand. It’s all right, 
mommie. I’m not sore at Constance.” 

Adelaide refrained from shrieking, “‘Then 
for heaven’s sake, my precious baby, what 
is the matter with you?” 


| 


| 
| 


furniture in gray velvet, and over the onc 
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Instead, she very prudently oy) 
her anxiety—just as she had done al 
weeks in Midland—and rattled on wi| 
tended enthusiasm about their plans 
next few days. And when they yw, 
stalled in the suite Adelaide had Teser 
a hotel that should have thrilled any | 
girl from the provinces, and food hay 
sent up—all the things Gay partic 
liked—Adelaide pretended not to ge. 
Gay had quite lost her schoolboyish D| 
for eating. | 

In fact, when it became rather too; 
ent that Gay couldn’t swallow at all. 
laide cried impatiently, “Do stop st 
yourself, and let’s go shopping! I 
wait to see you in summer clothes ; 
Gay. You are too sweet in white {| 
though, of course, you’re much too} 
yet to appreciate the seductive pov 
white; and I don’t know any girl wh 
wear sport things so well as you, An) 
Gay, you must have a bright red hat’ 
one of those fascinating red morocco 
Beach pajamas, of course—I’m wild; 
those furious colors they’re wearing—| 
string of pearls—daddy said I might ge 
a tiny one—and don’t you want aney 
fume? Oh! And a little dog ——” 
paused, her invention exhausted, ang 
no answering gleam from Gay, 

Then Gay forced her lips into a mou 
smile, and said, “I’d love to have 
puppy, mother. But let’s go to see 
stance first.’’ | 

“Stupid darling! Foolish lamb!” _ 
laide was fuming inwardly all the We 
Thor’s studio. ‘‘Can’t you see that n 
is worth all that devotion? Especial 
female relative!” 

This the overtone of her irritated in| 
gence, while underneath her heart was. 
ing, ‘Oh, my poor baby, if you loveas 
so much, what—what is going to becon 
you when you love a man?” a 

And, all at once, Adelaide unders} 
those mothers who exact deathbed pt 
ises of celibacy, who chain their daugh 
through a lifetime with pretended illnes 
drive away every suitor with suspic 
faultfinding. Those tortured creati 
condemned by the world as monsters of i 
ishness, seemed to Adelaide, at that 
ment, like poor desperate mother birds! 
flutter bravely before the huntsman Lift 

“But of course no one wants to be sa 
from life,’ Adelaide concluded very se | 
bly, ‘‘and the only really bitter wome 
have ever known were those who had ne 
been allowed to suffer. It’s very trying 
course, when others boast of wounds, no’ 
be able to show a single sear.” | 

“Darling,” she said out loud, “I hi 
you will marry a complete egotist.” _ 

Gay, who also had been lost in thoug 
raised startled eyes. 

“Why, mommie?”’ | 

“Because, dear, only an egotist could! 
all your terrible power of devotion. ‘It 
more blessed to give than to receive’ W 
written for women—women like you, 
mean.” | 

“I know,” said Gay surprisingly. 

And it was surprising, too, that she W 
not surprised at being called a woman. | 
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{bes knew that Thor’s apartment W 
on the top floor, so they went stralg 
upstairs without encountering Mike. Al 
after Gay had rung vainly many times, s] 
found that the door was unlocked. So tl 
two visitors groped their way through tl 
little dark hall, and pushed open the doi 
of Thor’s studio, to be welcomed by th 
stale, acrid odor of dust and smoke, and 
scene of complete desolation. ‘ 
The whole place had that widowed, hal: 
crazed look which comes as surely to room 
as to women, who have been loved and the 
deserted. Three days’ dust upholstered th 


shining floor the hearth had erupted 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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y: shower of soot and ashes. And 
rpject in the room was out of tune. 
sed as if some playful creature had 
dip handfuls of half-consumed ciga- 
sind let them fall where they would. 
“es were propped at drunken angles 
< the walls, cupboards were leering 
»stly, books balanced acrobatically 
ures, flowers perishing hideously. A 
4iffon chemise wantoned over the 
y railing, a tiny satin slipper was 
Bice downward on the floor, its spiked 
ying like a shriek of despair, while 
ned dishes loafed disgustingly on a 
Jstrewn table. 
jnide was the first to recover speech. 
Jv you see, Gay,” she said gently, 
yJonstance couldn’t come to meet us. 
33 too busy housekeeping.” 
then Adelaide laughed until the 
, ood in her eyes. Laughed until she 
ith a start, that the tears were in 
‘eyes, too, but not from laughter. 
}, my darling, what is the matter 
9 


y10t even a mother’s patience is inex- 


ple. 
i; too perfectly ghastly,’ Gay whis- 


» then, all at once, she did the most 
ag thing—a thing she had never done 
rin all her life, but that was not amaz- 

t was the way she did it. With as- 
ng competence, Gay flew at the 
4 She shed her hat and coat, and, with 
rof instinct, found brooms, and mops, 

ist cloths, and simply worried dirt 

gorder like a savage little animal at a 
> while Adelaide, gaspingly, sat and 
esd her incomprehensible infant. 

y when the room was restored to some- 
sikesanity, Adelaide thought that Gay 
« happier than she had in months. A 
a of soot adorned her nose, and her re- 
iis bath-sponge hair was curling up in 
tittle golden rings on her wet forehead. 

id up her disgustingly grubby hands, 
jughed with a sort of excitement. She 
red up the stairs, two at a time, and, a 
rot later, was hanging over the balcony 
it at a perilous angle, her eyes quite 
n with horror. 
osh, mommie, if you thought the 
1 was a mess, you ought to see Con- 
1!’s room!” 

‘on’t want to see it,” replied Adelaide 

1. 

‘ie always was the sloppiest creature,” 
led Gay, a ring of maternal pride in 
ne. 

] disappeared, and a muffled, intermit- 

thout came down to Adelaide, as Gay 

41.ed about making herself presentable, 
lonscientiously recording the horrors of 
niance’s boudoir. 

‘er gold-lace evening dress is lying 
hin the middle of the floor, mommie! 

list fifteen pairs of shoes 

‘ood night! Almond cream all over the 
sng ta—— Say, mommie,” Gay in- 
roted herself with a wildly excited 
y, “her brushes are gone!” 

‘That?”’ Adelaide responded anxiously. 
“onstance’s brushes and her dressing 
“-she must have gone away some- 
2,” 

Adreadful thought caused Adelaide to 
sher eyes, and fall back weakly on the 
but at that moment Constance her- 
ftrolled in. In striking contrast to the 
if of her home, Constance was, as usual, 
a>, and serene, and beautifully groomed. 
«reeted her mother as nonchalantly as 
ty had parted only an hour before, and 
i Gay came rushing down, Constance 
titted, rather than returned, the im- 
tous sisterly embrace. 

' explanations, and apologies, there 
; absolutely none. 

_ don’t want to seem parental,’ re- 
aced Adelaide at last, ‘‘but really, my 
% Constance, I hadn’t the slightest idea 
h; had become of you!” 

nstance slid out of her wrap with a 
éeful shrug of ‘the shoulders, and 
‘4ed herself on the sofa, as if she, too, 
e} a soft fabric. 
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“Darling,” she protested, ‘“‘nothing had 
become of me.” 

Her tone showed distaste for the melo- 
dramatic phrase. 

‘‘Marcia’s aunt died,’ she added, as if 
that were sufficient explanation of every- 
thing. And she relaxed into an even more 
careless and graceful pose, and seemed to 
lose all interest in the conversation. 

Meanwhile, Gay, sitting bolt upright on a 
straight chair, was gazing at Constance 
with the expression of a very good puppy 
who waits quietly for a pat, only the eyes 
moving. Twice her mouth opened for a 
question, and twice she closed it again 
firmly. 

“Marcia has been in Montclair for the 
last three days,’’ Constance volunteered 
finally, in a bored voice, ‘‘and I have been 
staying with Caroline Payne.” 

“Tf you must have an account of my ac- 
tions!’ her manner added. 

Adelaide, who knew this mood well, and 
that the best policy was to ignore it, went 
quietly upstairs. But Gay, always eager to 
find an excuse for Constance and so keep up 
the pretense that their affection was equal, 
exclaimed with a relieved air,‘ Oh, so that’s 
why you didn’t meet us? You didn’t get 
mother’s wire.” 

“But I did,’ replied Constance coolly. 
‘Or rather, Mike sent it to me.” 

““Who’s Mike?” 

“The janitor.” 

“Oh, then Thor 
either?”’ 

Constance’s eyebrows went up. “I really 
don’t know.” 

“Vou don’t know!” cried Gay, deeply 
shocked. ‘‘Do you mean to say you haven’t 
seen Thor for the last three days?”’ 

Constance’s eyebrows went still higher. 
She gave Gay the smile she reserved for im- 
pertinent persons. Then, as this seemed to 
have no effect, a deliberate sisterly inspec- 
tion. 

Gay wore a two-piece frock of beige crépe 
de chine, the short skirt revealing her 
sturdy child’s legs, the jumper buttoned up 
tightly over her childish breast, a little 
white collar tucked neatly beneath her chin 
and a round boyish felt hat. But her look 
of asaucy littleboy Gaynolongerwore. In- 
stead, the wide, laughing mouth actually 
drooped, the round blue eyes, once so 
happy, now seemed dismayed. Constance 
explained the change characteristically. 

“‘ For heaven’s sake, Gay,” she demanded 
with elder-sisterly severity, ““what’s wrong 
with that hat?”’ 

“Tt’s not the hat that’s wrong—it’s my 
face,” Gay admitted. “I can’t suit my ex- 
pression to my hat, like you ought to. This 
is a saucy lid, and my face looks what I 
think they call woebegone.”’ And, as Con- 
stance stared, she added, wearily, “‘When I 
force myself to grin I just look sick. So 
I’ve given up.” 

Constance’s solicitude was aroused. She 
spoke in the annoyed tone we use toward 
loved ones when they are ill. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“T don’t know. IwishI did. The doctor 
can’t find out either. He says I’m in per- 
fect health.” 

“But how do you feel?” 

“Sort of—quivering.” 

“Do you mean nervous?”’ 

“No. It’s hard to describe. But it’s as 
if someone had hit me right in the stom- 
ach.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!”’ 

Constance was now thoroughly con- 
cerned. 

“Don’t have indigestion, Gay! Nothing 
is more unattractive.” 

“T don’t want anyone to know,” said 
Gay. “But Constance,” her voice sank to 
a whisper, “‘I’m scared.” 

““Scared of what?”’ 

“Because ”” Gay’s voice took on a 
tone of awed unbelief. ‘‘Listen! I wake up 
feeling unhappy.” - 

“T suppose lots of people do,” retorted 
Constance. ‘But I don’t see any reason 
you should.” 

“T don’t either. 
scares me.” 


hasn’t been here 


That’s exactly what 
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“Then, why don’t you just make up your 
mind a 

“My mind’s got nothing to do with it. 
It’s something that’s happened to me.” 

‘“‘T never heard anything so silly.” 

“T never did either. Maybe I’m one of 
those people who are two people, and now 
I’m changing into the other one. Well, I 
don’t like her a bit. I wish I could get me 
back again.” 

“Gay,” cried Constance, struck by a 
sudden thought, “‘you haven’t fallen in love 
by any chance, have you? You never have 
before!”’ 

“Oh, Good Lord,” groaned Gay, without 
irreverence, “I thought love made you 
happy!” 

“That’s just the way they fool you about 
life.”’ , 

“Then, gosh,”’ cried Gay, ‘‘why do peo- 
ple want to get rejuvenated?” 

““Who’s your crush?” demanded Con- 
stance practically. 

Then another and more terrible aspect of 
her dilemma occurred to the victim. 

“Oh, gosh, you don’t s’pose I could be in 
love with someone without knowing who it 
is. I mean, I hope I haven’t fallen in love 
with any of those silly boys I’ve been just | 
playing around with. Oh, gosh, Constance, | 
that wouldn’t be fair. I simply wouldn’t | 
marry any of those boys in Midland. I'd 
want a grown-up man, at least. Oh, gosh!”’ 

“‘Can’t you say anything but gosh!”’ 

“Only God, and mother won’t let me. 
Though I mean it like praying now,” said 
Gay earnestly. ‘Oh, gosh, I hope it isn’t 
love. The doctor never mentioned that.” | 

“Of course he wouldn’t. Because he | 
hasn’t got any cure for it.” | 

‘Well, my gosh!” cried the victim irrita- | 
bly. ‘“‘Why don’t they discover something? | 
For the sake of suffering humanity. You'd | 
think the Rockefellers, or somebody, would 
endow a research hospital!” | 

Constance’s sympathy was exhausted. 
Her thoughts had returned to herself. 

She frowned, and her voice was cold as 
she said, “‘Of course I’m sorry you feel so 
rotten, Gay, but I do think it was horribly 
selfish of you to coax mother into taking | 
you to Palm Beach just when you knew I | 
couldn’t go.” 

“Why, Constance,” Gay gasped, and the 
tears fell as suddenly as summer rain, “I 
didn’t! It was mother’s idea. I don’t care | 


about it a bit. Besides, you know I'd have | 


heaps more fun if you were going to be 
there too.” 

Constance put her arm around her little 
sister and obligingly wiped away the tears 
with her own handkerchief. 

“Perhaps mother would think it was best 


to take me along, if she knew it would do | 


you good,” she suggested amiably. 

But Adelaide, approached on the subject 
that afternoon, as they walked down Fifth 
Avenue, replied coolly, “‘Can Thor afford to 
send you to Palm Beach, Constance?”’ 

“Thor afford it?”’ 

“Yes, dear. You are his wife—at least, 
theoretically.” 

“Even if I were really his wife,” Con- 
stance retorted, “‘I suppose I might visit 
my own family occasionally.’ 

“Yes, love. If you were invited.” 

“Does that mean you don’t want me, 
mother?” 

‘“‘It means, my dear, that I expect you to 
live up to your agreement. You may either 
stay here with Thor six months, as you 
promised, or you may call the whole thing a 
failure and give Thor up. But you can’t 
run away as soon as you're bored, and then 
come back.” 

“‘But why should you assume that I’m 
bored with Thor, simply because I’d like to 
go South?” cried Constance. “Surely we 
can bear a few weeks’ separation, no matter 
how crazy we are about each other.” 

“You didn’t think so when you were in 
Midland,” Adelaide reminded her. 

“Oh, mother,” Gay interposed plead- 
ingly, “I’d enjoy it twice as much with 
Constance! I don’t want to go at all with- 
out her!” she burst out rebelliously, and 


her lip quivered. 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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What an Easy Way 
to Open a Milk Bottle 


O EASY, achild could do it with- 

out spilling a drop of milk. Two 
simple steps: 1—lift the tab; 2—pull 
out cap. A great improvement over 
the old-fashioned milk bottle cap 
which is difficult to get out and un- 
economical. 

Bottled milk, capped with a Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Cap 
is spill-proof, and mess-proof. No 
waste—no opener to misplace. Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Caps provide: 

1. A safe, clean way of quickly 
removing cap—just lift the 
tab and pull. 

2. Asafe, clean way of pouring 
without spilling, thru open- 
ing in cap. 

3. A more healthful way of 
drinking milk by inserting 
straw thru cap opening. 


Clean - Safe - Economical 


If your dairyman doesn’t use Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Caps, send us his 
name and we will send him samples. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
DEPT. AA-6 FULTON, N.Y. 


Keep the Goodness In— 
and the Fingers Out! 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring ~Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 
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IMPLEST AND FINEST 
BECAUSE IT IS THE 
FARTHEST ADVANCED 


The less you know about motor cars, 
the more you need a Franklin. And the 
more you know, the more you want one. 


For no other car is so free from worry 
and work in its operation and care. Air- 
cooling and other special Franklin fea- 
tures combine to lighten daily chores, 
diminish common troubles, simplify 
Operation, and make handling easier and 
safer under all conditions. 


And advanced knowledge of motor 


Franklin comes fully equipped, ready for the road. Add 
only freight and tax to the list price. Convenient terms. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. : 


car design makes it clear why air-cooling 
and other exclusive Franklin construction 


principles lead to comfort, handling ease - 


and economy that are unmatched— why 
the Franklin is the fastest car over a day’s 
run—why it is the safest car on the 
road—and why 75% of all Franklins built 
in 25 years are still in service. ; a 


The crowning endorsement of the ben- 
efits of air-cooling is found in ayiation’s 


adoption of this vital Franklin principle. 


June 26, | 


Continued from Page 85) 
here, Gay!’’ said Adelaide, calmly 
ly. “If you cry in this shop I shall 
<jou.” 
were just entering a very smart 
: elebrated for its beautiful play 
+ and Adelaide briskly nodded and 
+ a saleswoman she knew. 
show us your jolliest sweaters, 
ne. Something for my younger 
” 
jght as well look at a few things, too, 
here,’ murmured Constance. 
ide raised her eyebrows at this, but 
o comment; and so they proceeded 
ariot of gayly colored sweaters and 
erépe-de-chine skirts, and jumpers, 


s. 
aide had chosen a number of white- 
Scks for Gay, and had just pounced, 
iery of delight, on a knitted jumper 
srt of a childish shade of pink, when 
urd Constance reflect out loud: 
All, whether one’s going South or not, 
nit’s an awfully good idea to get your 
yr things in the Palm Beach season. 
4you, Miss Jane?” 
‘burse Miss Jane did. She declared, 
that that was the only way to pro- 
‘\e freshest and best of the market. 
ied away by the fascinating, and 
nally feminine, incongruity of snow 
ww hats, Constance threw herself into 
ing mood quite as earnestly as Ade- 
sad Gay, and within a very short time 
jded the following absolutely indis- 
le items to her winter wardrobe: 


se Lenglen tennis dresses—white silk. 
Ibe dresses in which to watch others 
‘mnis— Monaco blue, bois de rose, and 
“nest green. 
ssral chiffon frocks, hand-painted in 
ern manner. 
umber of scarfs by Agnés. 
_\ffeta coat. 
ther coat of hand blocked linen. 
ith cape, and beach pajamas, of futur- 
ign. 
apanese parasol. 

a perfectly adorable veil, rather like 
etal headdress, to protect the com- 
from sunburn. 


3; when the looting of that particular 
vas over, and they were ready to move 
the next hunting ground, Adelaide 
it 
‘a, Miss Jane, the things I bought, and 
Gay’s, are to be charged as usual. 
4: will you do Constance, dear—charge 
shings, or pay for them?” 
Hidticce stopped short—it is a fact 
ithe had never once thought of this— 
red quite pale with anger, and glared 
Aelaide. But of course she couldn’t 
l as she would have liked, with the 
evoman staring, so she said coldly: 
“harge them please, Miss J ane.” 
Vss Jane was well-trained, she was 
¥ and discreet, but she didn’t quite 
0 what to do in this unprecedented sit- 
tin. 
32 stammered, “I beg pardon, Miss 
tance, charge them? But—but not to 
r3annester’s account?” 
Ad she cast an appealing glance at Mrs. 
ester. 
Aelaide smiled. 
““hat’s quite correct, Miss Jane, not to 
rBannester’s account.” 
Hien —-——"? 
“9 me, personally,’ said Constance 
thtily. 
liss Jane refrained from saying that 
‘i Constance Bannester had no personal 
cint at that shop, but her face was most 
PPY- 
h, certainly, I am sure it will be quite 
l ght,” she hastened to say, “but if you 
t mind, Miss Bannester—it’s a mere 
r ality, of course—would you mind just 
ng with me to the credit department 
r, moment—it’s only a little matter of 
tape, you understand—the rules re- 
e stopped short at the sight of Con- 
ace’s furiously frozen face. 
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“T’m—I’m eyer so sorry to bother you, 
Miss Bannester,’’ the poor woman went on, 
mumbling desperately, and then, to her as- 
tonishment, she saw that Mrs. Bannester 
was smiling. 

“Yes, Constance, dear, you’d better go 
with Miss Jane,’’ said Adelaide briskly. 
““They’ve got to be careful in the credit de- 
partment, you know—so many people go 
about buying clothes they can never pay 
for. They know, of course, that your father 
will pay; he’s done it so often before, poor 
dear! But yours is a new account.” 

“Really, mother Nn 

Constance stopped, biting back her furi- 
ous words, looking as if she were almost 
ready to cry from anger. 

Adelaide said kindly, ‘‘ Don’t do it unless 
you can really afford the things, dear. It 
isn’t too late to reconsider—I’m sure Miss 
Jane won’t mind. You don’t really need 
those clothes, anyway, Constance, since you 
aren’t going South.” 

And Miss Jane, eager to placate, and to 
smooth away a difficult situation, hastened 
to say, ““Oh, no, Miss Bannester, if you 
don’t really want the things, it’s quite all 
right.” 

“But I do want them,” Constance inter- 
rupted imperiously. She held her head very 
high, and stared coldly at her mother and 
Miss Jane. ‘And I think I may be allowed 
to know what clothes I need.” 

“Of course, dear,’ agreed Adelaide 
sweetly. ‘Especially since you are paying 
for them.” 

After that a frenzy of defiance seemed to 
possess Constance, and as they went from 
shop to shop she bought steadily, lavishly, 
without even stopping to ask the price, any- 
thing, everything, that happened to take 
her fancy. 
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EHIND a telephone directory, the only 

book in the room except the Bible, 
Adelaide was politely pretending not to no- 
tice that a quarrel was in progress. She had 
walked right into the midst of it, and could 
hardly leave without being less tactful than 
if she stayed. Besides, they were so ab- 
sorbed they scarcely noticed her. Poor dar- 
lings! They must have flown at each 
other’s throats the first moment they were 
left alone, when Adelaide went into her 
bedroom to take off her wrap—gold bro- 
cade with a black fox border. 

Adelaide had telephoned Thor, late that 
afternoon, when her shopping was over, to 
invite him to dinner, and the Follies. But 
Thor was dining with Marcia, who was still 
in Montclair. Could he join them after the 
theater though? Adelaide would be de- 
lighted. Would they care to go to supper 
somewhere? Oh, no, thanks, they’d all had 
the most tiring day. Gay was not even to 
be allowed the Follies. Howl from 
Gay, who was listening to Adelaide’s end of 
the conversation. No, Gay was to 
be put to bed right after dinner. 

“Why, mommie, we’re leaving tomor- 
row! Aren’t I to see Thor at all?” 

Adelaide turned away from the telephone 
and made a little laughing face at her. 

“Oh, I’ll let Thor tiptoe in and see my 
baby asleep,” she teased, and was startled 
by Gay’s vivid blush. 

“Bless us, she’s growing up,” thought 
Adelaide most regretfully. ‘‘ Developing 
modesty, and all the adult vices.” 

Thor was waiting for them, when they 
came back from the theater. Adelaide he 
greeted with something like relief, and Con- 
stance with an attempt at cool indifference, 
shot through with sarcasm. 

“Hello, Constance. Glad to see you 
again.” 

Her acting was more successful. He 
might have been an acquaintance, merely. 

“Oh, hello, Thor! What do you know?” 

“Nothing.” Bitter emphasis. “About 
you,” in an undertone. 

And, now, here they were, sitting stiffly 
on a stiff Empire sofa, quarreling in low 
tones, while not even the hard, brilliant 
hotel lights could diminish their extraordi- 
nary youthful beauty. 

‘Civilized powers of spite,” reflected 
Adelaide, “‘I couldn’t hold out that long! 
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Not with a man who looked like Thor. 
And as for Constance a 

Some women have the power of summon- 
ing added beauty, as a serpent venom. 
Against the crafty severity of black velvet 
Constance’s white arms shone with the soft, 
triumphant luster of pearls, pearls wound 
about a throat no less white, black hair 
painted on a white brow, mouth more in- 
viting than fruit. 

“‘But you knew very well where I was!” 
She tossed the words lightly at Thor, as 
if they, and he, were not of the slightest 
consequence. “I left my address at the 
studio. Besides, you telephoned.” 

“So you did get my messages?” 

“Of course. Caroline has well-trained 
servants.” 

“Do you mind telling me why you 
wouldn’t come to the telephone?” 

“Oh, Caroline kept me frightfully busy.” 

“At what? Or may I ask?” 

“Oh, bridge most of the time. You don’t 
care for it.” 

“T suppose you saw a lot of Tollie.” 

“T ollie among others.” 

“You dined with him the night after 
Rita’s party! Marcia told me.” 

“It was no secret. I suppose you’ve seen 
a lot of Marcia.” 

“Naturally, I went out there as soon as I 
heard ae 

“Oh, naturally!” 

““Why do you say it like that? Marcia 
was alone, there were no other relatives, 
If I could help her, it was 


only 

“Your duty! Yes, Thor, I am quite sure 
you will always do your duty.” 

“And is that why you despise me?” 

“T was only thinking—that, personally, 
I do so hate being considered a duty! Id 
ever so much rather be a pleasure.” 

“Well, you certainly haven’t wanted to 
be a pleasure for the last three days!”’ 

“ And what about you?”’ 

“T’ve done my best! I’ve tried in every 
way to see you. You’ve refused. Why, I 
don’t know!” 

“Oh, of course you wouldn’t know.” 

“Good Lord, Constance, what’s it all 
about? What do you want?’’ His voice 
dropped, deepened. ‘‘ You know I love you. 
Darling, I do love you!” 

“Tn your own way, no doubt.” 

“How do you want to be loved?” 

‘Perhaps that isn’t possible for you.” 

“Took here! I’ve had enough of this! I 
can’t stand *e 

He rose abruptly, and crossed the room to 
Adelaide. 

She raised an innocent face from the 
telephone directory, and smiled up into 
Thor’s angry and tortured eyes. 

“Took here, Mrs. Bannester,”’ he blurted 
out, “I want you to release me from my 
promise!” 

Adelaide was startled, even shocked, but 
she concealed her emotions, and spoke 
gently, “Just what do you mean, Thor? 
That you don’t want to marry my daugh- 
ter?” 

“No. 
once!” 

Adelaide was even more shocked, but she 
still managed a smile, and a tone of faint 
mockery. 

“At once? Tonight? Or would tomor- 
row do? I thought you promised to wait 
six months, Thor.” 

“T did.’ His tone was doggedly deter- 
mined, almost sullen. ‘I knowI did. But 
now I’m asking you to release me from that 
promise.” 

“And may I ask why? Has even this 
short trial convinced you so completely 
that your marriage would be a success? ”’ 

He looked at his future mother-in-law 
with most unhappy eyes. 

“No,” he said honestly, “to tell the 
truth, it hasn’t.”’ 

“Just the contrary, 
hinted. 

“Well, in some things—yes.” 

“Financially?” 

“‘Oh, that doesn’t matter.” 

“Tm afraid the time may come when 
that will be the only thing that does matter. 


I want to marry her now. At 


perhaps?” she 
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But never mind, now. I know I can’t con- 
vince you. How has your work gone?” 

He was silent. 

“So Constance has not only lived beyond 
your income,” said Adelaide, “but she has 
interfered seriously with your career. And 
now that you see how disastrous your mar- 
riage would be,” remarked Adelaide, in a 
tone of ironic detachment, ‘‘you want to 
marry at once! How very logical men are Ke 

“All that’s got nothing to do with it,” 
Thor muttered desperately. “I love Con- 
stance. Can’t help it.” 

‘Oh, my poor Thor, when a man says he 
can’t help loving a woman he means he 
would like very much to help it!” 

“Just the same ” he began. 

But she interrupted him with spirit. 

“Just the same,’”’ laughed Adelaide, “you 
will have to give me a better reason for re- 
leasing you from your promise, than that I 
was very wise to have you make it.” 

“But look here, Mrs. Bannester!”’ Thor 
burst out, and his serious, troubled voice, 
his grave face, sobered Adelaide. “When I 
made that promise I didn’t know—I mean, 
I didn’t realize e 

He hesitated, confused, groping for 
words, and Adelaide, for the first time, was 
shot through with a quiver of maternal anx- 
iety. She glanced quickly toward Con- 
stance, but that young person’s calm face 
told nothing. 

She was still sitting quietly where Thor 
had left her, her manner that of one who 
listens to a conversation which is of no 
personal interest. 

Adelaide searched Thor’s face again. It 
was expressive enough, yet did not en- 
lighten Adelaide, since it was expressive 
only of the emotions which she herself was 
feeling—anxiety and confusion. 

“You see, at the time’’—Thor went on 
with his explanation—“at the time I 
agreed to your plan, Mrs. Bannester, it 
seemed all right. Anything would, that 
meant I wouldn’t be separated from Con- 
stance!” 

He grew very red, but his eyes met Ade- 
laide’s squarely. 

For a second, Adelaide quite lost her 
poise, and was afraid she might utter some 
terrified expression of maternal love which 
would forever alienate her daughter’s affec- 
tions. But she controlled her primitive 
emotion in time, and sat quite still and si- 
lent. 

And while Adelaide hesitated, torn be- 
tween her old desire to prevent the mar- 
riage and her new perception of some turn 
in the situation, and while Thor waited 
for her decision, with his lips set in a line of 
stubborn determination, Constance rose 
leisurely, and came over to them, her black- 
velvet cloak trailing from one gardenia- 
white shoulder. 

Adelaide turned to her daughter, tried 
again to read that youthful and yet so 
amazingly composed face. 

Nothing! Nothing there except a serene 
smile. 

But wait! What was there vaguely fa- 
miliar beneath it? 

Something which stirred in Adelaide 
dim feminine memories. Oh, yes, Con- 
stance had that air of triumphant sweetness, 
which a woman wears, when she means to 
punish the man she loves. 

With a long breath of relief, Adelaide 
turned to Thor. 

“T think we should let Constance de- 
cide,’”’ she said gently. 

And, as gently, with amazing gentleness, 
and meekness, and sweetness, Constance 
answered. 

“And I think we should keep our prom- 
ise, mother. Thor must wait.” 


XXIV 


ARCIA meant to see Adelaide that 

morning, as soon as she got into town, 
but she was delayed in leaving Montclair— 
always so many last-minute things to do 
about closing up a house—and then she had 
an appointment at her hairdresser’s, and a 
facial massage, and a manicure, and by the 
time she was through, it was two o’clock, 
and she’d had no lunch, and when she did 
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finally reach Adelaide’s hotel, she was told 
that Adelaide had gone. 

“But are you quite sure?” Marcia asked, 
in such a dismayed tone, and looking so un- 
usually pretty, and young, and helpless, in 
her mourning, that the clerk relaxed his 
professional hauteur. 

“Oh, quite sure, madam,” he replied 
kindly. ‘But if you would like Mrs. Ban- 
nester’s forwarding address < 

“Oh, no. No, thanks. I know where 
Mrs. Bannester has gone,” said Marcia. 
“But I am surprised she went away so soon. 
Are you quite sure she has gone away—out 
of town, I mean, and not just out?”’ 

This doubting of his accuracy, and of the 
accurate services of his hotel, was a bit too 
impertinent, and the clerk’s manner be- 
came frigidly reserved. 

“Oh, quite sure, madam,” he observed 
impersonally, his bored eyes fixed upon 
some distant horizon. And so there was 
nothing left for Marcia to do but to go 
home. 

Home! She blushed a little as this name 
for Thor’s apartment sprang into her 
thoughts. Poor boy! Poor boy! It hadn’t 
been much of a home for him lately. Really, 
Marcia found herself almost disliking Con- 
stance. She had most particularly wanted to 
speak to Adelaide about her daughter’s very 
strange behavior—not that Thor had com- 
plained, of course, but Marcia could see that 
the poor boy had been wretched. Why, he 
hadn’t been able to paint at all for the last 
three days—he’d told Marcia that, any- 
way. They had seen quite a lot of each 
other in those three days—what a dear 


They gazed, they thrilled and straightway 
fell 
Into each other’s arms. 


Oh, Love is deaf and deaf was he, 
And blind is Love, and she was blind! 
And tardily they came to find 
Love’s poignant, frequent tragedy. 
She was Trochaic, every bit, 
He moved with a Dactylic dash; 
They mated in a moment rash, 
And they could never fit. 


The quarrel ran its wonted course 
That chronic disagreement starts; 
Though passion pleads within their 

hearts 

There is no peace but in divorce. 

He still is brave, she still is fair, 
And though to part was bitter pain, 
Again she has no Words—again 

He is without an Air! —Ted Robinson. 


Ain Analysis of the Air 


HAT do we breathe? Would you 
like to know? 


Ask of the man with a radio 


“Talks on morals, glee-club chorals, 
Trish ballads, rules for salads, 
German Lieders, Shakspere readers, 
great pianists, loud tin-pan-ists, 
Dixie mammies—Ike’s or Sammy’s— 
strings and brasses, water glasses, 
bedtime stories, scenic glories, 
Yiddish cantors, negro chanters, 
opera singers, Swiss bell ringers, 
kiddies prattling, boxers battling, 
whistlers tuneful, yodelers croon ful, 
stock quotations, school orations, 
organs booming, cellos zooming, 
gypsy csdrdas, hints for larders, 
weather chances, Russian dances, 
White House matters, salesmen’s chatters, 
ukuleles, local dailies, 
imitations, mixed-up stations, 
serenaders, scout first-aiders, 
tarantellas, books—best-sellers, 
poeticians, home physicians, 
banjo strummers, playlet mummers, 
dinner speeches, sobful screeches, 
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boy—but why should she always call Thor 
a boy? Really, it was rather ridiculous of 
her, wasn’t it, when she was only a few 
years older? 

Ten years! That certainly wasn’t much, 
especially if you had never looked your 
age—everyone said so. 

Well, of course, her age and Thor’s had no 
relative importance, but there was no use 
behaving like a man’s mother. He was a 
man—Thor—a real man, not a boy. He 
seemed years older than his age sometimes, 
because he was, after all, so masterful. 
Positively, he had seemed much older than 
Marcia, when he had come out to Mont- 
clair to help and advise her, and how sweet 
it had been to obey him. 

To eat, not because she was hungry, 
but just to please Thor; to rest because 
he said you must, and now to come back 
to his apartment, not because the situa- 
tion there would be pleasant or agreeable— 
in fact, Marcia rather dreaded seeing Con- 
stance, somehow—but because she could 
help Thor. Make his home really home- 
like for him, in spite of Constance; give 
him an opportunity to do his work in peace 
and comfort—yes, she would, even if it 
came to very plain speaking with that young 
lady. Yes, Marcia would sacrifice herself 
for Thor. 

Unfortunately, when we are in the mood 
for sacrifice, we often find the opportunity, 
as if making up your mind to be noble 
brought down that calamity upon you. For 
Fate is the malicious fairy who grants 
avowed wishes, and not the secret desires of 
the heart. 
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No sooner had Marcia opened the door 
of Thor’s studio, than she found her oppor- 
tunity. At first it didn’t look like that, but 
only someone crouched down on the sofa, 
in a little heap. Marcia approached, ex- 
pecting to see Constance weeping and re- 
pentant, and to console her, and tell her 
how she ought to treat Thor, and the little 
heap raised its head, and it was not weep- 
ing, and it was not Constance, but —— 

“Gay!” gasped Marcia. 

Bubbles of mirth threatened to break 
through the solemn blue stare. But Gay 
managed to make her voice quite sober. 

“Oh, hello, Marcia. I got left.” 

“Left?” echoed Marcia. 

“Missed the train,” said Gay coolly. 
“Stupid of me, wasn’t it?” 

Marcia looked at her thoughtfully. 

“TI don’t know whether it was stupid or 
clever of you,” she replied. “How did it 
happen?” 

“Mother went on ahead with the bags 
and things, and I stopped for something in 
a shop. I guess I must have stayed too 
long. Anyway, when I got to the station 
the train was gone.” 

“And Adelaide went on without you?”’ 

“T guess she thought I was in the dining 
car,’ said Gay innocently. “I told her I 
might go straight in to luncheon as soon as 
I got on the train.” 

“Oh, you told her that, before? So you 
meant to miss the train, you bad child!” 

“I wired mother I was all right,” Gay 
said placatingly. 

“And that you would follow on the next 
train you could get a reservation on?” 


YURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 30) 


calls distressful, S-O-S-ful, 
Charleston teachers, earnest preachers, 
old-time actors, rube charack-ters, 
haymow fiddles, jokes and riddles, 
chimes a-clanging, men haranguing, 
every topic, tame or tropic, 
calisthenics, health, eugenics, 

culture courses, business losses, 

civic duties, facial beauties, 

ladies’ fashions, movie passions, 
mothers’ hours, hardy flowers, 

cults and isms, catechisms, 

jazz bands—plenty! More than twenty, 
add the static’s acrobatics, 

moaning, shrieking, 

groaning, squeaking, 
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hooting, squalling, 
tooting, bawling, 
snapping, howling, 
yapping, yowling. 
“That's what we breathe, if you wantto know!” 
Says the man who owns a radio. 
—George S. Chappell. 


Nasty Cracks 


I 
op REY look alike, but I have learned 
There is a difference, somehow; 
The statesman gets it when he’s dead, 

The politician gets it now. 


“Quit Yer Kiddin’, Irenet”’ 


J une: 6, 


“No-o, I just said I was safe. And-. 
stopping with Constance.” 

“Stopping with Constance!” 

“T could sleep on the studio couch,’ 
pleaded. “I promise not to be in the 
or any trouble.” 

Marcia thought a long time, remem 
a good many things she had obsery | 
Midland, and when she finally spoke, 
was something of renunciation in her | 
ner. Her smile was sweet and pat). 
She took Gay in her arms. 

“Darling,” she said, “send your m 
another wire, won’t you? Say I’ve | 
called back to Midland, and ask if it 1 
be all right for you to take my place?” 

“Gosh, Marcia,” cried Gay, Tr 
driving you out, am I?” 

“Don’t be absurd, dear child.” | 

“T mean you’re sure you’ve got to| 
It’s not just on my account?” . 

“T think perhaps it’s on Thor’s accou 
said Marcia, and the sweetness of her ¢; 
wasrather heartbreaking. “ I—I’msur: 
her voice faltered—“‘it’s better for him 
to have young people—a young person| 

“T’m not exactly a young person, thou 
said Gay very seriously. “I mean I 
take care of Constance and myself, | 
Thor, all right. It isn’t”—said Gay | 
great solemnity—“‘it isn’t as if I ha) 
lived and suffered.” 

“Suffered!” cried Marcia. 

“Yes, a lot,’’ Gay whispered. “Butd. 
tell anyone, will you, Marcia? Elaine | 
fair, the lily maid, is too darned ou 
date.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Just as our pile begins to grow, 
Some circumstance upsets it; 

Man wants but little here below— 
And generally he gets it. 


qr 


A woman heeds nor sun nor snow; 
No ordinary law is hers; 

Her winter garb is thin and low; 
In summertime she wears her furs. 


Iv 


We hate the boss with hate profound | 
And swing our hammer at his siats 
Election day we rally round 
And help him build a row of flats. 


Vv 


A woman’s skirt scheme’s too profoum| 
For man’s mentality to reck; 

One year she drags it on the ground, 
Next year she wears it round her 


neck. ¥ 
VI 
Don’t think the whole wide world is 
bound 


To shed tears when you moan; 
The stars you see when you hit the | 
ground 

Are seen by you alone. 


vir 


We idolize the man who dares— 
That is, in case he wins; 

But if he dares and loses, then 
We kick him on the shins. 


vilr ; 


Today, in dimity and lawn, | 
The woman is a violet ; 
Tomorrow she’s a thing of brawn . 
In pants, and smokes a cigarette. | 


Ix 


Oh, well, the rain falls on the just— | 
But not the unjust feller, | 
Because the unjust, he keeps dry ° | 

Beneath the just’s wmbreller. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


tn is needed as an offset to the 
greponderance of the cities. Afarm 
s; a home in an entirely different 


4m a rented tenement or even a ; 


juseinthe city. Farmersare sturdy 
she backbone of the nation. Thus 
aoned that the more of them we 
+] better. 
9,00, about twenty years ago there 
».re nation-wide alarm lest the food 
night shortly disappear. As a 
» entered upon a policy of sub- 
ggricultural expansion by devoting 
ree money to the reclamation of 
lands, although the majority of 
“on private lands have had to pay 
nrest rates. 
i, the impulse of this concern over a 
jishortage of food, there has per- 
spite overwhelming evidence that 
‘jdanger exists, an unreasoning but 
«ted conviction that there is some- 
herently meritorious in getting 
sp take up land. This feeling that 
/ essential virtue in farming, no 
rf the farmer can make only the 
; ving, seems almost indestructible. 
state of mind is found everywhere, 
sirally is much accentuated in the 
Vtern states, with their great areas. 
mre unoccupied space, the vacant 
ie very dimensions of these states, 
«2 who go there to fill them up. It 
tie time, generations perhaps, to 
re Far West over into industrial 
or, such as Pennsylvania, North 
lit, Michigan and Ohio. Perhaps 
yl never happen. ‘ But farmers can 
»'the land at once. Therefore if it is 
led at all, it must be by means of 
uural settlement. 
‘ly say the Florida Everglades will 
£,000,000 people when drained,” a 
x humorist told his California audi- 
“But Florida has nothing on Cali- 
a because if your mountains are 
e there will be space to hold at least 
)000. Someone may ask who is going 
y these mountains. My reply is that 
ilbe the same man who drains the 
cides.” 


Viltiplication by Subdivision 


uspeaking in all seriousness, land in 
nver states seems actually to nettle 
cend until it is taken up. There is a 
n that land is not put to its best and 
use until subdivided into small agri- 
ul parcels. The growth and develop- 
tf the West seems to have come as the 
lof land settlement and subdivision. 
rress, it is held, consists of steady 
elpment. There was a time when New 
‘lid farmers objected to the settlement 
hiMississippi Valley and described it as 
velopment because their own farms 
e1ot as yet fully cultivated. If the 
ti from the Atlantic Seaboard or 
lie West questions the wisdom of Cali- 
tis rapid development, he is pointedly 
eif the Hast is losing too many people 
i Pacific Coast for its own comfort. 
fhe native or long-established resident 
hone who opines that there is too much 
crision, he is rebuked for shortness of 
ic. Talk of that kind is an old story, he 
rainded, and yet the state has kept 
hon growing. 
fhere are too many farmers, would the 
tie better off with half as many, and if 
itwere the case, would it be better off 
‘Tone at all? The position of those who 
yf from rapid settlement is easily 
ided, Listen to what the president of a 
dland company in search of new settlers 
S$) say: 
“f course, there are many old-fashioned 
uwning farmers still existing in this 
ut who want no newcomers because it 
liaise land values and taxes. Their un- 
Ofessive cry is, ‘Let me alone! I am well 
e\and do not have to level my land, or 
e« up the plow pan, or pay an irrigation 
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tax. I want no competition with new va- 
rieties, new methods or better manage- 
ment. Down with the Bullfornia land 
peddlers and boomers and poets and rain- 
bow painters who will not let us alone! 

“*«See how they have ruined Los Angeles, 
Fresno and other parts of the state. We 
have to pay for highways, we cannot live in 
peace, they have brought too much new 
money and ability into the country and 
have run the value of land up above where I 
can make any profit. I cannot take it easy 
any more. We want this boosting slowed 
up for a while so we can get by as we used 
to. Why all this change and disturbance?’”’ 

But dropping ridicule for the less two- 
edged sword of sober fact, it is peculiarly 
true in the arid West that continued land 
settlement and subdivision are closely re- 
lated to progress and prosperity. This is 
because of the irrigation factor. In Cali- 
fornia, grazing and even wheat farming 
have been conducted on a great scale in the 
past, and are even now no mean factor, all 
without irrigation. But grazing and grain 
farming do not lend themselves to sub- 
division or to the support of either a large 
or a fast-growing population. 

California has the ingredients for agri- 
culture, but they have to be assembled. In 
other words, water has to be brought from 
a distance, or pumped, for irrigation pur- 
poses. But the cost of such works means 
that an acre must yield a large return, which 
can be had by planting crops like lemons, 
walnuts, oranges, peaches, pears, raisins, 
prunes, asparagus and lettuce. 


The Boosters’ Barrage 


Most farmers cannot afford to own many 
acres given over to such costly products, 
and they do not need to own many. The 
result is a very large population, high land 
values and a big volume of general business. 
Merchants, railroads, bankers, real-estate 
brokers and other business interests find 
much to do. 

The individual does not necessarily make 
a larger net profit from lemons and walnuts 
on tens of acres than he would from grain 
on hundreds or cattle on thousands. But 
there is room for an infinitely greater num- 
ber of individuals, and society as a whole 
produces a larger return. Every acre of 
irrigated land will produce as much as ten 
to a hundred acres of arid land. 

The bulk of the irrigation development in 
California in recent years, and indeed much 
of it throughout the West, has been for the 
purpose of increasing and intensifying crop 
production on lands already under crude 
forms of cultivation, rather than to bring 
in wholly new desert areas. 

It is true that homesteading on the Mo- 
have and other great desert spaces of 
Southeastern California, by ex-service men, 
invalids and inexperienced persons in gen- 
eral, has in many instances been a pitiful 
and distressing thing. Under our outworn 
land laws, Uncle Sam still has more than 
19,000,000 acres of land of this character in 
California, free for the asking to any citizen, 
and much of it of little value. Indeed, one 
of the agricultural experts of the state has 
said that ‘none of it is worth a pants but- 
ton except for the pleasure of gambling.” 

It is one of the futile absurdities of our 
Government that the Department of the 
Interior should be offering millions of acres 
of poor land in more than one state to the 
settler, while the Department of Agricul- 
ture is telling the world as that there should 
be a halt in land settlement! 

But the great economic expansion of 
California farming has been on rich irri- 
gated lands rather than of the desert- 
homestead variety. In one section after 
another the landowners have formed irri- 
gation districts, envious of the increased 
production in neighboring districts where 
the water had already been turned on. 
Even: the mountain counties are falling 
into line. 


The appeal is made to local pride and the 
desire for growth: “Don’t you want Frog 
Hollow County, potentially the greatest in 
the state, to go ahead? Do you wish this 
glorious county to be held back in thralldom 
by selfish interests? Don’t you want to see 
it grow?” Experts can always be had 
solemnly to state that Frog Hollow soil will 
yield a bewildering variety of crops, pro- 
vided only water can be had. 

To object to such a development seems 
like treason to the community. It is no 
trick at all to get an advertising agency to 
invent slogans and put up alluring signs. 
Shortly tons of folders appear, “showing,” 
as one satirical-minded farmer has said, 
“lithographed farms with pink soil, a blue 
cow, a terra-cotta villa, purple fruits on 
bottle-green trees, and a happy family in 
formal afternoon dress, all picking perfect 
fruit into yellow baskets, while a yeoman in 
the middle distance is seen plowing mathe- 
matically parallel furrows against a back- 
ground of snow-topped mountains in the 
distance.” 

But satire goes only a little way when the 
fact ig mentioned that the adjoining county 
has greatly added to its population and in- 
creased its values by millions through the 
device of forming an irrigation district. 

“ California is essentially in the develop- 
ment period,” is the way one of the pro- 
fessors in the division of irrigation of the 
state university explains it. “Every com- 
munity is seeking to express itself in terms 
of more people, better schools, better roads 
and a higher agricultural civilization. Ina 
very large measure, this can be done only 
through the creation of new irrigation 
facilities.” 

Yet an investigator who studies this 
question impartially and dispassionately 
will have to admit that the desire for a 
higher agricultural civilization is not the 
sole motive behind land settlement and 
subdivision, with the necessary accompani- 
ment of irrigation facilities. Net profits ac- 
cruing to the farmer are not the exclusive 
objects in mind. 

In a newly settled country, the stream of 
agricultural newcomers, with their capital, 
is so stimulating to business prosperity that 
no one need wonder at the occasional failure 
to give thought to the prosperity of the 
going concern which is on the ground and 
already engaged in farming. 


Pocket-Handkerchief Farms 


One of the impelling motives for land 
settlement and subdivision, it must be 
recognized, lies in the simple fact that there 
is more business in selling five acres to 
twenty men than in selling 100 acres to one 
man. It is difficult to combat the idea of 
subdivision, as Thomas F. Hunt, former 
dean of the State College of Agriculture, has 
pointed out, because it is based on the well- 
known sound business principle that the 
smaller the unit of land sold the larger the 
price obtainable per acre. 

It is only fair to point out that there is a 
rapidly growing conviction in the real- 
estate profession that land must be sery- 
iced after it is sold. In other words, the 
farmer should be helped to make a profit 
after he has purchased. But I do not think 
that any representative of the real-estate 
interests would deny that in the past the 
emphasis has been placed pretty largely 
upon making the sale. 

The most extreme development of the 
subdivision idea seems to find its expression 
in the pocket-handkerchief farms of one or 
two acres in Southern California. This is a 
subject which another writer in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post is taking up, but 
brief reference to it is necessary here. 
Authorities on farming insist that one of 
the chief factors of success is an adequate 
gross income, which is mathematically im- 
possible with a midget acreage. 

One of the poultry experts at the College 
of Agriculture told me that he considered 


five acres a minimum for poultry, the most 
intensive perhaps of any type of farming, 
provided the owner wishes to earn even a 
labor income. 

But, of course, great numbers of the so- 
called farms of one and two acres are taken 
for mere residential purposes by invalids or 
retired persons, who would not be doing 
anything at all if they did not go upon 
these small plots of land. 

They become tired of doing nothing, and 
one or two acres is the nearest they will 
ever get to farming. Besides, if they pay 
for the land in cash, free from debt, they 
may fare better in a way, despite the tiny 
income received, than the man engaged in 
actual commercial farming, but with a 
heavy mortgage upon his land. 

But: the motives for subdivision must be 
viewed from still another angle. Although 
the number of farms in California has in- 
creased rapidly, and the state is out- 
stripping most others in the rate of its 
agricultural production, there has been 
widespread complaint in the past few years 
in many sections because of a lack of 
settlers. To the outsider who notes the 
rapid growth of California, this may seem 
like a contradiction in terms, but there can 
be no doubt as to the accuracy of such a 
statement. 

There are sections of the state which have 
filled up with astounding rapidity, but 
other sections, with an abundance of land, 
good soil and far greater supplies of water, 
have not been peopled fast enough to suit 
important interests. Speaking of some 
twenty or so of the largest land companies 
in the state, Professor Adams, an authority 
on irrigation problems, said last year: 


Interstate Competition 


‘‘Bverywhere the absence of settlers and 
the difficulty of obtaining them is fully ap- 
preciated. In only one of the enterprises 
listed has settlement been satisfactory, and 
in that, success has been due to a very 
favorable combination of circumstances 
and land that has been unusually productive 
in quick crops. 

“One company has brought in some 
fifteen excursion parties from the Middle 
West and through this and other efforts is 
reported to have disposed of about one- 
third of a 60,000-acre tract. Another with 
52,000 acres, which has been on the market 
for eleven years, has to date sold about 
13,000 at the usual price of about $315 an 
acre.” 

In spite of the host of small farms, great 
landholdings in California were and still are 
in the hands of a few private owners or 
companies. Mr. Mendenhall, spokesman 
for a group of these owners, says that, 
roughly, something like 1,000,000 acres of 
bare land have been prepared for coloniza- 
tion in the past ten years, with the idea that 
a demand would develop. Perhaps it was 
thought that European farmers would pour 
in after the war, but if so, the new immi- 
gration law stopped that. Says this spokes- 
man for the great holders: 

“Then came the postwar agricultural de- 
pression and another delay in selling. Sub- 
sequently, just when the outlook appeared 
favorable, the drought and the hoof-and- 
mouth disease extended the period of de- 
layed sales. The Florida boom and the 
efforts of other states have further slack- 
ened the farm-land settlement movement. 
And so, because of these and other reasons, 
we find a tremendous acreage of land ready 
for the new farm-land settler, but being 
carried by owners who did not anticipate 
such a long-drawn-out dormant turnover 
period. In some cases portions of this 
great farm-land debt have matured. In 
most cases maturity dates are fast ap- 
proaching.” 

It is said that a few years ago, when the 
state itself founded two farm colonies for 
small settlers, who were to be aided with 
state funds, no less than forty parcels of 
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land were offered the state for purchase by 
large owners willing to part with their 
holdings. 

It is easy to make sport of the timid old 
fogies who do not want continued land 
settlement and subdivision, but it is just 
as easy to turn around and gibe, as one of 
the farm leaders does, at the “land de- 
velopers whose millions of acres they al- 
truistically decline to farm personally, but 
would be willing to permit ambitious set- 
tlers to acquire for a consideration.” 

This same farmer, who is manager of a 
growers’ codperative association, in report- 
ing on the deliberations of an agricultural 
committee of which he was chairman said: 

“We wrangled over the problem of how 
to sell land to settlers who do not want to 
buy, and who have no money with which to 
pay. We reached the usual individual con- 
clusions—those having town lots to sell 
figuring on the vital need for more city 
toilers; those with country lands to sell ex- 
tolling the value of the honest farmer, espe- 
cially the new settler with $5000, to the 
stability and dignity of the nation.” 

Taunts of this sort aside, the stream of 
new settlers with ample capital to insure 
success is nothing like as large, in some 
sections, as the sellers of land might wish. 
It is the intending settler with $2000 or less 
that is numerous, but agricultural authori- 
ties agree that $5000 to $10,000 is needed. 

It is expecting a great deal of the farmer 
to pay down his entire but trifling capital 
as a first installment on the cost, and then 
make a success, with most of the purchase 


_ | price, plus interest, taxes and charges, still 


to meet. 


Buying on a Boom 


Prior to 1913 there were only 600,000 
acres of land in California in irrigation 
districts. Between 1913 and 1921 this area 
was increased to 2,100,000 acres, and is now 
about 2,700,000, although the development 
in the past five or six years has been chiefly 
in projects begun during the war and the 
immediate postwar period. The important 
point is that large areas of land have facili- 
ties or equipment for irrigated agriculture 
without being in use, for the reason that 
settlers have not taken them up. 

Many of these works were constructed 
during a period of high costs. Crops were 
bringing fancy prices, and speculative values 
in land were considered certain. But in- 
terest and depreciation must always be 
taken care of on the entire works, even 
though not all the land is being farmed. 

The Yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1923, in speak- 
ing of Western land settlement in general, 
says that settlement activity is always 
greatest when agriculture is booming: “At 
such times, when land values are inflated 
and costs of reclamation, buildings, live- 
stock and machinery are at high levels, 
settlers in large numbers incur these high 
costs, only to be compelled shortly to enter 
a period of depression under a heavy load 
of indebtedness.” 

Possibly farmers, being unaccustomed to 


| finance, do not always appreciate to the full 


that interest on bonds issued against their 
land must be taken out of their agriculture. 
Farmers are not the only people who have 
a deliciously vague but erroneous idea that 
if bonds are sold to bankers and investors 
the money comes as a gift from the outside, 
when in reality the producer only is the 
man who pays. 

“The problems in this Western country 
have sometimes been seen only in their 
finality and not in the necessary steps,” 
said the president of a leading bank. “Like 
a village growing into a town and then into 
a city, a group of pioneer dry farmers may 
in course of time, through their own efforts, 
find themselves welded into such a stable 
community, with such a good background, 
good conditions, and with so much capital 
and surplus, that costly works are justified. 

“It is only the background that comes 
from years of accumulated capital and sur- 
plus that gives the right to go into funded 


debt in any line of business. But when 
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40,000 or 50,000 acres of raw land are 
opened up, with no human units ready, 
then we have a problem. The owner does 
not fare well, because the first payment 
made by the settler goes to meet the selling 
charge, and yet the settler has nothing left 
for working capital.’ 

“T should think the new settler would 
find all this very technical,’ I remarked to 
a salesman for a land company who had 
shown me a wonderful system of reclama- 
tion and irrigation works, power houses, 
ditches, pumps and the like. “How can 
you make him understand it?” 

“He would be bewildered,”’ was the reply, 
“if he stopped to concentrate long upon his 
individual problem and its relation to all 
this work. But if he gets the big idea of the 
prosperity of the valley, and of what all this 
means to the valley, then it does not seem 
to trouble him. It is the big idea which we 
have to get across.” 

Making every allowance for the rising 
plane of selling ethics and for the fact that 
many settlers do succeed, it remains true 
that in the past, at least, the settlement of 
land has been somewhat marred by an 
eagerness to sell not always matched by an 
equally zealous regard for the future wel- 
fare of the settler. 

In neither Florida nor California—to take 
the two most conspicuous land-settlement 
states—have land salesmen always been 
noted for their long previous residence, 
their established financial responsibility in 
the community, their reputation as scien- 
tific agricultural authorities or their success 
as dirt farmers. 

The Yearbook of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture for 1923, in referring to the 
American tendency to overdo land settle- 
ment, says it has been so continuous “that 
there has come to be a sort of cynical resig- 
nation to the evils involved and an accept- 
ance of them as the price of national 
expansion. 

“This is reflected in the widespread belief 
that at least three waves of settlers are 
necessary in order to settle a new region.” 

“The losses of the new landowners at- 
tempting to develop irrigated farms in our 
new projects are themselves tremendous,”’ 
said one of the economists at the experiment 
station of the State College of Agriculture 
at a recent important meeting of California 
farmers. “Land settlement has been so 
generally unfortunate that some individ- 
uals closely associated with irrigation de- 
velopment frankly consider as normal a 
turnover of two or three settlers before the 
land becomes productive enough for the 
farmer to stick.’’ 


Claiming Land and Reclaiming It 


Dr. George P. Clements, manager of the 
agricultural department of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, declares that with 
soil right, water right, price right and crop 
adapted to climatic conditions, “California 
agricultural lands offer more to the hus- 
bandmen in things that count than any- 
where else on earth. Although production 
costs are higher, acre yields are correspond- 
ingly greater and quality superior.”’ 

But he also calls attention to the fact 
that California new lands require two or 
three years to tame and make productive, 
and where the crop is horticultural the 
costs go on for from four to twelve years 
according to crop. 

“The bane of the California farmer has 
been the ease with which he could occupy 
land. From the beginning of white occu- 
pation he has been led to believe that to 
acquire property was insurance to accrued 
wealth. It takes capital to reclaim land. It 
takes capital to develop the land into a farm 
and bring the farm to an income-bearing 
basis. A developed farm in California 
therefore represents the cost of the land, 
the reclamation or assembly costs, the cost 
of time and labor taming the land, and the 
costs of time in waiting on and producing 
the crop. These are the costs to the hus- 
bandman. They are all more or less of a 
gamble. It is only when the acre produces 
that he learns whether he has won or lost. | 
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“The number of those who stay, 
gamble to the end are a small perc’ 
The reclaimer sells his bet to anoth | 
bler and charges him his cost of ou 
to the stage of development at t]) 
plus his goodwill.’”’ 
In the Department of Agricultur| 
book for 1923 there is a detailed SI] 
the land problem. It igs pointed | 
for the last decade or more there hi 
little self-propulsion in the moven; 
the land. The impelling forces hay} 
supplied from without rather tha) 
within the movement, by Owners | 
developed lands, land companies, r¢ 
tion enterprises, railways and local b | 
interests. 
“These forces and methods have 1 
in the continual misdirection of land) 
tion and settlement. Land that shou] 
been kept in forests for at least th| 
forest cycle has been forced into oceu| 
by settlers. The losses incurred by g| 
in abortive attempts to obtain a fo! 
on the land are paralleled || 
losses of financial agencies engaged d, 
or indirectly in the settlement of land! 
even more serious is the tendeney to| 
the average level of profitableness {| 
established farming industry,” 


Unprofitable Expansion 


“Owners of land, however unsuita|| 
farming, are strongly impelled, throu 
constant pressure of taxes and other 
ing charges, to sell it if possible, 
communities appear to benefit by the | 
gration of settlers even if they ar} 
successful in maintaining themselves || 
land, and the unsuccessful settlers 
selves are often eager to unload on ar| 
wave of immigrants.” 

Doctor Gray, senior economist in ¢| 
of this study, says the very activity of : 
forces implies that the process of 
cultural expansion has gone beyond | 
natural basis of adequate return t| 
settler. 

“When land companies must spend | 
$10 to $100 an acre in selling land A 
expectation of adding this cost t: 
capitalization of the farm, it evidenc 
unnatural process of expansion, an! 
ployment of forced draft to attain at 
normal speed. The resulting expans)| 
disastrous to the settler, and it ten | 
supply that extra margin of compe! 
which renders established farming ai | 
profitable occupation. f 

“Tf America were, like Great Br! 
confronted by a problem of militar} 
curity conditioned largely by a very lit 
food supply, or by a problem of perma 
unemployment, a policy of encouragin 
pansion beyond its normal economic | | 
might be justified. 

“Tt will be pointed out by some : 
families can still be found who will g) 
the land and remain, in spite of what | 
be regarded as a subnormal return. 11 
than that, many of them will actuall; | 
cumulate wealth where they might 
have done so under the conditions of ut 
employment. Comprehensive studiesW ’ 
we have made of some thousands of set ! 
in the Great Lakes states, and of 0% 
thousands of farmers on irrigation pro}! 
in the West, have shown just that | 
Though average returns were subnor | 
the farmers had made progress in accu , 
lation. i 

“Tt will always be possible to find per! 
who will undertake to settle in new reg! 
on the basis of subnormal returns. « | 
It is not easy for the individual, cy) 


of limited training and experience, to | 

mate correctly the prospective returns i 
a farm enterprise, especially when the |’ 
look is presented in the most roseate col § 
It might well be questioned, howe? 
whether the existence of such an attit 
on the part of a minor fraction of ! 
population is a sound basis for a polic;) 
agricultural expansion.’ | 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a ser! Fe 
articles by Mr. Atwood. The second will appet” 
an early issue. 


‘tng in a chair in the back room of 
goon one evening at about eleven 
oc, pretending sleep, snoring rhythmi- 
nough, I felt the sensation of being 
sd of several dollars in change and a 
aj watch by an enterprising gangster. 
. dsaying that when one isin a strange 
one must do as the natives do holds 
dmong the gangsters and stewed sailors 
_ fo pose as a water-front soak and not 
~ymeself to be frisked would create sus- 
‘¢ immediately. 
)\, the gang boss, employed his own 
ds bartenders. His porter was also a 
eer. A part of this dignitary’s duties 
, attend the lunch counter, besides his 
ar work as sweeper and polisher. My 
isnt investigator repeatedly suggested 
+e thought it would be a fine idea for 
,) try to land the porter’s job and thus 
iia better position to listen in and per- 
gestablish better connections. 
“ow in the world are you going to get 
. yrter’s job?” I asked him. 
“have a scheme,” he replied, ‘‘that is 
yj2enough. One must meet the gangster 
j; own ground; use his own methods, 
4m weapons to fight him, give him his 
nnedicine. If you will give me a free 
aI think I'll be able to boss the hot-dog 
jimd polish the foot rails in the place 
i: of a week.” 
“9 toit,” I told him. “If you can man- 
eo get in there as porter, you ought to 
dle to get some live dope.” 
\ assistant was very enthusiastic about 
s ork, putting his very best efforts into 
e posed as a sailor on the beach; pan- 
sling on the streets in the vicinity of 
ealoon if he thought he was being ob- 
nd by gangsters, as well as boning pa- 
o;, including gangsters, for drinks. All 
eartenders, as well as John Doé himself, 
io know him and treated him with 
eant tolerance. Even in his natural 
a he was likable and took well. But 
h; about the porter’s job? 
lell, the gangster porter in John Doe’s 
ln on his way home one night was mys- 
rusly laid flat, 4 la gangster, by a flying 
jile emerging from a dark alley. A 
gteman came along, picked him up, made 
agnosis of his case and sent him to a 
\ital. There he remained for six weeks. 
lay the next morning, as soon as the bar- 
rer had opened John Doe’s saloon, my 
sitant walked in, his hands trembling, 
isegs shaking seemingly, and boned the 
aceep for a bracer. He got it. 


Solving Unemployment 


Funny,” remarked the gangster bar- 
eler after a while, ‘‘Chuck’’—meaning 
hporter—“‘is not here. Ought to be here 
of ago. Place looks bum. Confound his 
a carcass anyway!” 

Show me the broom and mop, boss,” 
n assistant volunteered, ‘‘and I’ll help 
1 till he comes.”’ 

You’re on,” snapped the bartender 
oo “Here, take another before you 
3 Ms ed 

Vhen John Doe arrived in the afternoon 
thgs about the inside of the place looked 
sik and span, polished and bright. Hot 
d's were systematically lined up in 
ptoon mass formation on the grill; the 
p’s-head platter and mustard pot washed 
ad slicked up for the first time, let us say, 
itthirty years. The boss, J ohn Doe, 
\(ked admiringly at my assistant, standing 
fa the lunch counter deftly forking hot 

zs into slit rolls and rapidly handing out 
t: total result to his hungry customers. 
John Doe turned to his bartender and 
aced, “Where is Chuck?” 

“Somebody got him last night on his way 
Ime.’ He’s in the hospital. Just had a 
Tone message,” replied the barkeeper. 
My assistant had been listening to every 
rd. This was his opportunity. He 
»pped his hot-dog activities for the time 
ing and stepped from behind the lunch 
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counter, breezed up to the gangster boss 
and asked him for the porter’s job. 

“All right, lad,’ John answered indiffer- 
ently, as though he treated the request as 
of no consequence. ‘ You hang around here 
and make yourself useful until Chuck 
comes out of the hospital.” 

The porter’s job in this place was not 
such an easy one. There were many little 
odd jobs in connection with it which were 
not in any way related to the ordinary work 
in the average speak-easy. The building, a 
small affair, in which the saloon was lo- 
cated on the street floor, was on a corner. 
Next to it was a building of similar size 
with a notions store on the ground floor, 
and next to this building was a junk yard. 
The store was conducted by a gangster. 
It did very little business. It made no 
attempt to do so, simply plugging along as 
a stall. 

The cellars underneath the two buildings 
were separated by a formidable stone par- 
tition with a steel door, which gave access 
from one cellar to the other. This door, 
when not in use, was always locked with a 
heavy padlock. The lock side of the door 
was in the cellar under the notions store. 
This underground space below the notions 
store was utilized as a temporary storeroom 
for odds and ends of loot snitched from 
steamship piers, freight cars, trucks, and so 
on, and brought there piecemeal by gang 
field workers. 


Merchandising De Luxe 


The main entrance to this cellar was from 
the junk yard next to it. John Doe kept a 
truck especially for the purpose of quickly 
solving awkward transportation problems. 
This truck, when in operation, was driven 
into the junk yard and loaded. It was a 
businesslike arrangement; a splendid lay- 
out. The cellar underneath the saloon was 
used as a workshop. It was stored with 
empty barrels, lumber and the necessary 
tools with which to repair old and make new 
containers in which safely to transport any 
and all merchandise collected and tem- 
porarily deposited in the cellar underneath 
the notions store. 

It was the new porter’s duty to do this 
repairing, recooper old barrels and make 
new cases. However, he was not let in on 
the workings of the secret depository next 
door. He was simply a clumsy mechanic 
tinkering in his musty subterranean work- 
shop. Whenever John Doe ordered a new 
case to be made he made it and left it there. 
He simply obeyed orders. When through 
with a job in the cellar he came up out of 
his hole and attended to his proper duties 
on the floor above. Members of Doe’s staff 
would then unlock the door leading in from 
the cellar under the notions store and yank 
a completed case or barrel from the cellar 
underneath the saloon into their loot nest, 
pack it with swag, shoot it up and out into 
the junk yard, load it on the rapid-transit 
truck and whisk it away to the particular 
fence with whom a deal for the reception of 
the goods had been made. The principle in- 
volved in this method of delivery is just 
about the same as that of a large depart- 
ment store. Merchandising de luxe. 

As soon as we discovered. the secret cel- 
lar under the notions store, we assigned a 
tail man to Doe’s transportation system. 
Thus we readily located several fences with 
whom the boss did business. The move- 
ments of these fences were also put under 
constant surveillance. Their every move 
was known to us. Seemingly all of them 
conducted legitimate places of business. 

Swag that was brought to and deposited 
in the cellar underneath the shop hardly 
ever remained there lorger than twenty- 
four hours at the most. {t was packed or 
repacked, the original contz iners destroyed, 
and hauled away almost in mediately. 

One day my assistant bi came a very 
busy man. John Doe had directed him 
to recooper several old barrels and make 


two new cases. He left his hot-dog grill 
to take care of itself and descended into 
the cellar. He tackled the job with enthu- 
siasm, as he was wont to tackle anything. 
A big haul had been made. It turned out 
that the freight-car division of the gang 
had made a successful raid on a string of 
freight cars standing in a railroad yard, 
getting away with many thousand dollars’ 
worth of silk, cloth, shirts, shoes, silk stock- 
ings,andsoon. This loot had been brought 
to the secret cellar in taxis and otherwise, 
to be barreled and cased for an immediate 
and safe conduct to the various fences 
with whom the gang’ boss did business. 

The place was exceptionally busy that 
day, humming with the strains of profit- 
able merchandising from the night before. 
All hustle and bustle. Booze flowed freely 
over the bar. It was free to every rum- 
logged soak on the water front. It was a 
day of feasting and good cheer for every- 
body. John Doe smiled genially enough, 
beaming, the smile of hospitality softening 
his hardened features. Indeed, the dullest 
person could hardly become lonesome in a 
place like this. There was something do- 
ing all the time. 

One night John Doe evinced a desire for 
Jamaica rum. There were several hundred 
hogsheads of this stuff standing on a neigh- 
boring pier. He directed four experienced 
members of his marine division to get some 
of this rum for him. Equipped with a dia- 


gram of the pier on which the hogsheads | 


of rum were stored, showing their exact 
location, two braces with an inch bit in 
each and six ten-gallon milk cans, the four 
venturesome gang operatives got into a 
skiff and paddled underneath the pier. 
With the aid of the diagram they soon 


found the section under which the barrels | 


of rum stood. The pier’s flooring was of 


wood, two-inch planks doubled. Bringing | 


their augers into play, they bored and bored 
up through the planks, feeling their way. 


Should they strike into space between the | 


hogsheads, they would start anew and bore 


seven or eight inches to the left or to the | 


right of the hole that failed to strike rum, 
thus striking the end of a rum barrel. 


A Bored Watchman 


The gangsters are industrious. 
bored and bored, bungholes and vents. 


Rum flowed freely into their milk cans. | 


No doubt a good deal of it went to waste. 
But nevertheless, by making several trips 
during the night, they filled four empty 
whisky barrels in the cellar. 

But the enterprise had a rather humorous 


end. It may have been tragic, depending | 


on the way one looks at it. It was after- 
ward learned that the watchman guarding 
the rum on the pier, naturally being a gen- 
tleman of leisure anyway, had been taking 
it easy on a box he had planted for that 
specific purpose on the outside rim of where 
the hogsheads of rum stood. He was sitting 
on his box and reclining his back against 
one of the hogsheads, his heels resting on 
the floor of the pier. Thus for the time 
being his legs also were resting themselves 
from their base of inactive mobility to their 
extreme points of utter uselessness at an 
angle, let us guess, of forty-five degrees. 

Directly underneath the spot where 
the watchman sat the four rum drillers 
were busy getting their last load. They 
must have misread the diagram showing 
the location of the stuff. At any rate, they 
made a serious miscalculation and bored up 
through the flooring of the pier about three 
feet outside of the space in which all the 
hogsheads were stored, and where the 
watchman was resting. The smoothly bor- 
ing auger, oiled to keep it quiet, came slowly 
but surely up through the flooring and 
started in to worm its way into the calf of 
one of the watchman’s legs. It had made a 
neat little hole in his inert limb before he 
opened his eyes and got busy with his wind 
pumps. 
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When your throat is parched and 
your mouth is dry—you’ll get a 
dollar’s worth of comfort for a 
nickel or a dime in Eskimo Pie. 


Laddie or daddie—how it hits the 
spot! All cold and clean, inside its 
silvery foil wrapper you Il find the 
combination that’ beats the world 
for concentrated comfort. Firm, 
wholesome ice cream in a crisp, 
chocolate jacket—it makes you 
forget the weather, when it’s a 
hundred in the shade. 


Look for Eskimo Pie wherever cooling 
food or drinks are sold. No muss or fuss. 
No dishes or spoons to bother with. Eat 
one when you’re hungry, hot or tired and 
make the whole world look fresh again! 


NOTE TO DEALERS: If your 


manufacturer does not supply 
you, write us for the name of 
one within shipping distance 
who will—because more than 
half the ice cream manufac- 
turers in America make Es- 
kimo Pie. 


ESKIMO PIE CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 31, Louisville, Ky. 


Hold it in one 
hand-peel back 
the wrapper 


You are warned against imitations and infringements of 
Eskimo Pie which is fully protected by patents and copyrights. 
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When Seconds Count 


6c 

Ix a flash it happened. . . . My little girl was hurt. And I could 
not do a thing to relieve her suffering. There we were—waiting— 
waiting. The minutes seemed hours... .Then along came a car 
and out jumped a man who began to work, scarcely saying a word. 
He cleansed her wounds and bound them up with gauze....The 
doctor said later that he had probably saved her from serious 
infection... . perhaps had saved her life ” 


* * * * * 
ROMPT and intelligent First Aid, deftly rendered, is a life-saving accom- 
plishment when accidents occur—on the road, in the street, in homes or at 


work. Accidents may happen, any time, wherever you are. Then, of course, 
you will want to help. But all your sympathy and all your willingness 


will count for little unless you are prepared to act—quickly. Gy 
é A 
To prevent infection in minor cuts and wounds—firrst, apply iodine; ¢ \ 
second, cover wound with sterilized gauze; third, bind with aseptic gw iy, J 
: : Sande 4 
gauze bandage; fourth, fasten bandage with adhesive plaster. Ifa $3 


large artery is cut, apply pressure upon it between the wound and i. 
the heart with the fingers or a knotted handkerchief. Release pres- po 
sure every fifteen or twenty minutes so as not to cut off circulation 4 

entirely for too long a time. 


— These are the things you can do before the doctor comes. Just a few 
First Aid materials are needed—but when they are needed, they are 
needed instantly. Seconds are precious! 


Although automobile manufacturers are 
building sturdier cars than ever before, 
staunchly equipped with brakes and strong 
steering apparatus, the number of auto- 
mobile accidents has steadily increased 
from year to year. In 1925 there were 
ten times as many deaths from this cause 
as there were in 1911. 


mendous power of these swift-moving 
vehicles. 


A knowledge of what to do and a First 
Aid emergency equipment are invaluable 
—not only in the car but at home where 
injuries frequently occur from cuts, falls, 
burns, scalds or poisons. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance - Company will 
gladly mail you, without cost, a booklet 
on First Aid which tells the things you 
should know to be able to save lives. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
SIRS a OE (c 


Last -year more than 600,000 persons 
were seriously injured and 21,000 lost 
their lives. Because motor cars are easily 
handled, careless persons forget the tre- 


Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Thinking a rat had bitten him, he let out 
a yell that woke up everybody on the pier 
and hurriedly hobbled off the pier and 
betook himself to the nearest hospital to 
have the bite cauterized. This unexpected 
commotion from above put a damper on 
the rum borers’ activities for that night. 
They retreated to the cellar with their 
paraphernalia, satisfied with a difficult task 
well done. 

At times trucks also were confiscated. 
Unlike the stick-up man’s system of ac- 
quiring loaded trucks without giving value 
received, the gangsters use strategy. They 
are the polished diplomats of commercial 
piracy. One day the driver of atruck loaded 
with candy, five tons of it, left it standing 
at the curb in front of an eating place while 
he went inside for his lunch. Two field 
gangsters, operating at large, went in after 
him and planted themselves at his table 
and engaged him in conversation, while two 
other gangsters jumped onto the seat of 
his truck and drove it to John Doe’s cache. 

John Doe’s cellar was a busy mart, 
goods coming in and going out at all 
times. It seems almost foolish to pay for 
merchandise when it can be obtained so 
easily without. These gangster go-getters 
are exceptionally versatile, changing their 
tactics of acquiring loot in a twinkling. 
And they are everlastingly at it. They go 
and get it anywhere, anything. One night 
a few of them climbed onto the roof of a 
garage and with the aid of a stout rope 
lowered themselves down through an open 
skylight. They overpowered the keeper, 
who happened to be taking a nap, bound 
and gagged him and tied him to a wheel of 
a five-ton truck. 

They then broke open six cases containing 
linen napkins and tablecloths, which were 
on a truck standing there with its load over- 
night, put their loot into two touring cars, 
opened the front doors of the garage and 
thus carried their swag to John Doe’s mer- 
chandise dig. Early the next morning the 
stuff was shipped by way of the gang boss’ 
special delivery to one of the regular fences. 
What became of the two touring cars I am 
unable to say. 


Avoiding a Boomerang 


Shortly afterward a raid was made on a 
neighboring shoe store. A squad of John 
Doe’s house-breaking division removed a 
few bricks in the rear wall of the store and 
cleaned out the place, taking more than 
500 pairs of shoes. These gangsters seemed 
to be itching for new ventures every day; 
no let-up. 

It may be asked why we didn’t tip off the 
police with all this plundering going on 
right under our noses. It wasn’t policy for 
us to do so. In the first place we were 
neither employed nor paid to do police 
work. We were private investigators being 
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paid for doing a certain class of work in 
connection with a certain fraud or crime. 
Our success in this particular work de- 
pended much upon keeping our mouths 
shut pertaining to everything that took 
place about us. Our employers were inter- 
ested only in the recovery of the stolen furs 
and the apprehension of those who were 
connected with the theft of them. Sec- 
ondly, had we notified the police, no doubt 
a premature raid would have been made by 
them. This would have disrupted our work 
and perhaps scattered our subjects to such 
an extent that it would have taken us 
months to adjust it. 

In justice to our employers, we had to 
save time. We were free-lance investigators 
not in any way connected with the gum- 
shoe industry. We were not keen on sub- 
jecting our employers to unnecessary risks 
and a long-drawn-out °!2ge involving heavy 
expenses by tipping’’!\f the police and thus 
perhaps throwing’a bomb into our own 
camp. We were''there to get results in as 
short a time as “ossible. What the gangsters 
did was really’none of our business, and if 
an investiga+sr wants to get results he 
must atten strictly to his own business. 

Our tail inen reported frequent meetings 
between the gang boss and _ his fences. 
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These meetings took place in John 
apartment. This, at the time, we ( 
ered important. So we tapped his | 
and installed a listening-in device 
apartment, both these instruments 
formation being wired into an adj 
suite that we had luckily been able ti 

This feat had been comparative]; 
of accomplishment. My assistant, 1 
of his frequent errands to take one th 
another, such as a few bottles of y 
and other stimulating liquids, to | 
private rooms, had had the fore 
to slip into the shop of a neighborhoc 
smith and have a duplicate key m 
he waited. Thus John Doe’s apart 
at our mercy. It was, of course, 
frisked; but as the gangsters 
keep any written record of th 
transactions, nothing of imports 
taining to our case was found. Fri 
in order, however. It isa poor po 
sleuth to give his nose a vacation, 
keep it in an acute state at all ti 


The Cat and the Mouse 


The locks on the doors leading dow 
the junk yard and into the secret | 
under the notions shop and into the. 
under the saloon were fitted with k 
experts. At such times as the gang 
were not busy receiving and shipping 8| 
in this depot of commercial swag we 
investigate the premises thoroughly, 
we were unable to find anything that ¢ 
give us an inkling as to the possible d 
sition made of the valuable loot we | 
after, and about which we felt pretty 
the gang boss knew something. The }| 
tery becomes deeper. 

Listening in on John Doe’s phone dj| 
reveal anything. He very seldom use| 
It was practically a dead letter. But! 
other operator’s reports showed that ff 
time to time sums of money, ranging {| 
several hundred to a thousand dollars 0 
had been mentioned and evidently pa 
to the gang boss by his various visit: 
mostly fences. The conversation at &| 
meetings was generally short and sna | 
spoken guardedly, as is the case with n 
shady business men, and therefore diffi | 
for the operator to catch. 

Of course, such small sums of mone’ | 
were mentioned had no meaning to 
Even a hard-boiled fence would pay fi; 
$20,000 to $30,000 for the swag we ¥! 
after. Whatever was said at such concla 
distinctly enough to be accurately recor } 
by our operator had no reference to |} 
and was therefore irrelevant to our case 
seemed as though we were on the wri! 
track, because by now we had been on 
job for nearly three weeks without gett 
any result. However, we were not al 
gether discouraged. 

Patience is the greatest asset of a cat 
the mouth of a mouse hole. At the risk’ 
offending the 100-per-cent go-getter by 1 
opinion on the subject, I am inclined | 
think that patience is the most valuable 
all abstract nouns handed down to us fr 
the hieroglyphic age. 

Roping among the gangsters is ratl 
hazardous and difficult work. Should th 
suspect a roping sleuth among them, t 
chances are that that sleuth will sleuth | 
more. They are cunning and dio 
mouthed—exceptionally so. A  strang 
will find it almost impossible to draw al 
of them into a conversation relating | 
their business. They are instinctively sv| 
piciousof nonmembers. An outsider w! 
tries to penetrate into their confidence W_ 
find himself dealing with an unusual) 
shrewd element. If he wants to learn an) 
thing he’ must be satisfied to wait for 0¢| 
remarks to drop now and then when the 


are off their guard, and piece them oer | 
Two field gangsters not members of tl 


headquarters staff, were nibbling at ho 


dog sandwiches in front of the lunch cour 
ter in thesaloon. My assistant was stanc, 
ing behind the counter tinkering with hd 


‘and cold dogs, a model of disinterestec 
\ness— unconcerned. 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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i Ithaca, New York, March 19, 1926, 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Dear Sirs: 
Your advertisement in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 


Post reminded me of the experience that brought mo my Philco. 


With four friends in my car, I started to turn around on a 
steep hill in the middle of a block. Through clumsiness, I stalled the 
engine and the car stopped squarely across the rails of a car line. 


As I reached for the starter, a trolley car rounded the turn 
at the top of the hill and was on us almost before we knew it. I pressed , 
the starter in frantic haste, but the battery failed to turn the motor. ; 


The motorman applied his brakes but the distance was too 
short to avoid a collision. The auto tured over on its side just as we 


scrambled to safety. 


This accident taught me my lesson, snd when I made out the 
repair order I specified that a Philco Battery be installed. 


sincorliy Yope,() 


happened to Mr. P. A.D. 


— and then he got his Philco! 


The tremendous surplus power and over-size capacity of the new Drynamic 


hilco are margins of safety . . . built-in reserves to safeguard you against the dangers 
ad discomforts of battery failure. 

Thousands of motorists who have had hand-cranking experiences—thousands 
\108e ordinary batteries failed them in emergencies—now have the protection of long- 
le, super-powered Drynamic Philco Batteries. Why not you? 


Philco Drynamic Batteries have super-power because they do not have the 
Wal power-reducing diaphragms between the plates. Yet even with the famous 
liamond Grid Plates and Philco Retainers your Philco will cost you no more than 
fst an ordinary battery. 


. Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


| 


Philco Drynamic Batteries are made DRY 
and shipped DRY—but CHARGED. Their 
life doesn’t start until the dealer pours in the 
acid—just before installing the battery in 
your car. Ask for Philco Drynamic— see 
the acid poured in—and you can’t get a 
stale battery. 


RADIO OWNERS—Philco Socket Power 
(Radio power from your house current) is as 
much a part of the modern set as a loud 
speaker. It eliminates ‘‘B”’ batteries and all 
thought about ‘‘ A’”’ battery recharging. One 
switch controls everything—both ‘‘A’’ and 
“B” power, even the radio set. Snap it 
““ON” and enjoy your radio. Snap it “OFF” 
and go to bed. 


= ag. Ly al a) Automobile Industrial Tractors Auxiliary Power 
fy FER KES Radio Farm Lighting Passenger Cars Marine 
2 Electric Truck Mirzre Locomotives Isolated Plant 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

Said one in an undertone to the other, 
“They’ll get theirs. Th’ boss’ sore as ’ell.’’ 

My assistant busied himself slamming a 
few more copper-colored viands on the hot- 
dog grill. 

“Damn dirty trick. They’ll bump sure.” 

“When ye see ’em las’?”’ 

“Met Mull las’ night in Paddy’s. He’s a 
roll t’ choke a cow. Be’n away ever since. 
Jus’ come back. Wants t’ see me termor- 
row in ’is room.” 

While this disconnected conversation 
took place, I was sitting in the back room 
of the saloon having one of my imaginary 
naps. My assistant, besides his regular 
duties as porter, also acted as bouncer in 
emergencies. As soon as he could possibly 
get away from behind the lunch counter 
without creating unnecessary suspicion, he 
picked up a wiping cloth and came into the 
back room and started to wipe off the 
tables. 

When he came to the one at which I was 
sitting he grabbed me by the neck and 
bellowed, “Get out of here, you big stiff! 
Where you think you’re at—a lodging 
house?”’ 

While thus ejecting me from the prem- 
ises through the side door he whispered in 
my ear a synopsis of what he had over- 
heard and suggested that the two gangsters 
each be given a tail. At the time I didn’t 
think much of this lead, but we couldn’t 
afford to let the least bit of dope slip by. So 
I went to a near-by phone booth and in a 
short while two soft-heeled adventurers of 
the romantic gum-shoe trail were by my 
side. By means of a somewhat compli- 
cated and prearranged code of signals, 
which was used only when absolutely neces- 
sary, the gangsters were pointed out to 
the two tail men by my assistant. They 
were henceforth to the end of the hunt 
under our constant surveillance. 

Paddy’s café was well known to us. 

Switching suddenly from a water-front 
soak to an immaculately attired gentleman 
of opulence, and posing as a person willing 
and eager to participate in any adventure 
promising a liberal return, I now spent 
most of my time in Paddy’s. Paddy’s 
was not a gangster hangout, though a 
few of the more sporty ones, while on a 
temporary vacation and rigged in their 
best, sometimes took a notion to patron- 
ize the place and splurge. The steady 
hangers-on in Paddy’s café were of a differ- 
ent type entirely. They were more fastidi- 
ous; dressed more elegantly; drank more 
moderately; kept their vowel chambers 
more free from refuse, thus allowing their 
tongues to make a firmer impression on the 
pharynx and soft palate; evinced much 
better manners—manners that roughnecks 
always term bunk. 


Using the Glad Hand 


I soon became a welcome mixer among 
some clever metropolitan gentlemen living 
by their wits. [spent money freely, lavishly, 
and established myself as a regular fel- 
low. Introduction followed introduction. 
“Awt’ly glad to meet you”; ‘Pleased to 
know you”; “It is a pleasure, indeed’”’; 
“Interesting to know you, I am sure, my 
dear fellow,”’ were some of my stock phrases 
at such ceremonies. 

I also had the honor to be introduced by 
a young yegg, with whom I had come into 
exceptionally friendly relations, to a fat- 
jowled politician, who immediately begged 
me to join their political club in the neigh- 
borhood. I spent time and money there, 
not because I thought any of the frequent- 
ers in the place was in any way connected 
with our case but because I thought it best 
to make my headquarters there in case 
Mull should show up. I felt sure he would 
revisit the place. In this I was not mis- 
taken. 

Our tail men on the tracks of the two 
gangsters who in a moment of carelessness 
had opened their mouths a bit too much in 
the presence of my assistant in Doe’s saloon, 
reported that one of them had visited Mull 
inhisroom in a second-rate Broadway hotel. 


eas “a . 
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Thus the mysterious Mull had been tracked 
to his lair and identified. He had also been 
pointed out to all tail men and investigators 
working on the case. He was a marked 
man, a prominent gangster. 

From then on we worked on the theory 
that Mull had the furs hid somewhere or 
else that he had disposed of them. After a 
few days Mull did show up in Paddy’s. He 
seemed to know quite a few there: “Hello, 
Mull”; “Hello, Mull,” greeted him here 
and there from among the hangers-on. 
The same young yegg who had introduced 
me to the fat-jowled politician, and in 
whose company I was now almost con- 
stantly, introduced me to him. 

We sipped our drinks. The young yegg 
came back immediately; he was a good 
sport, but his roll seemed rather thin. 
When Mull finally made up his mind to 
buy, he pulled out a huge wad of yellow 
backs, dressed with century notes. He 
was flush and he seemed to delight in proy- 
ing to the world that he was. While we 
were standing at the bar chatting and 
drinking I became thoroughly convinced 
that Mr. Mull was the bird we were after, 
the bird to be caged. Then and there I 
formulated the plan by which he was sub- 
sequently trapped. 


The Trap With Furry Bait 


Having had several rounds of drinks, I 
pleaded an important engagement with a 
dentist, excused myself and walked out 
and hurried to a Broadway hotel. There 
I engaged a room. Jumping into a taxi, 
I was driven to the fur house to which the 
five missing cases of skins had been con- 
signed. Here I made arrangements to 
have two trunks filled with expensive skins 
sent to my room in the Broadway hotel in 
which I had registered. This took about 
two hours. At about eight o’clock the 
same evening I was back in Paddy’s. 

Mull had gone, but the usual hangers-on, 
including the young yegg who had intro- 
duced me to Mull, were there. I edged in, 
so to speak, brotherly like, and after an 
hour or so of semiconfidential talk hinted 
to my friend, the young yegg, and one of 
his pals, a commercial burglar, that I was 
temporarily low in funds. I became very 
confidential with them, casually feeling my 
way, going into details about my imaginary 
profession adopted for the occasion. I 
hinted that I stood ready to pull a cash job 
where there would be some reasonable pros- 
pects of a worthwhile haul. I needed cash 
and I must have it. 

I had some junk in my hotel room, I told 
them, that I had got by piecemeal through 
different night jobs. But as I was a com- 
parative stranger in town, I didn’t know 
where to dispose of it. I had been think- 
ing, I told them, of shipping it to Chi— 
Chicago—my home town, where I knew 
fences by the score. 

The young yegg became enthusiastic 
immediately. He proposed a yegg job in 
an uptown milk depot that he had had 
under observation for some time. It was a 
cinch, he said, though it would require 
from three to four men to do the job right. 
The safe, he complained, stood in full view 
from the street, with an electric light in 
front of it, and would have to be moved to 
the back room for operation. This would 
require some force. Then there was the 
watchman to be taken care of, to say nothing 
about a scout on the outside. He said he 
had already provided himself with a decoy 
safe painted on canvas, an exact duplicate 
of the original, he said. 

We all agreed to look over the plant and 
familiarize ourselves with the lay of the 
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land and then decide upon a time for final 
action. I bought a round of drinks. After 
a while I casually suggested that we all go 
to my room and have a look at my stolen 
furs. Maybe some of them knew where the 
skins could be sold. Sure they did. They 
were only too eager to have a peep. So to 
my room we went. 

Upon the insistence of the owners of 
the furs that I had borrowed, I had placed 
a double guard on them. These two armed 
huskies were hid in a room next to mine. 
I felt safe. 

My only object in bringing them there 


was to have some of them tell Mull that’ 


I had snitched furs in my possession that 
I wanted to get rid of. I preferred this 
news to reach him through a second or 
third party. And I felt certain the young 
yegg would tell him, because the two of 
them seemed to be on exceptionally friendly 
terms. I was right. 

Two days later Mull walked into 
Paddy’s. At the time the young yegg and 
myself were placing small bets with a 
hanger-on bookmaker. 

Mull stepped over to the young yege’s 
side and they engaged in a whispered con- 
versation. Presently the young yegg beck- 
oned me. I joined them. 

“Mull, here, will fix you up on that 
stuff,” the young yegg told me. 

And Mull agreed to do the best he 
could for me. He stepped into a phone 
booth. In a minute or so he came out. He 
said he would have a man to look at my 
skins at seven o’clock that night. It was 
agreed that he should bring the fence to 
my room in the Broadway hotel where the 
furs were. 

“T gifs yu five hunter tollars. No odder 
pen’ees more,” bargained the liberal fence 
after he had looked over the furs. 

“T won’t let ’em go for such a ridiculous 
figure,” I countered. ‘‘It took me over two 
months to collect them. Tell you what I’ll 
do, just to show you I am a good sport. 
Ill take an even twenty-five hundred for 
’em.’’ 

After some lengthy bargaining, we finally 
agreed on eleven hundred dollars C. O. D. 
The delivery was to be made the next day. 
He said that his friend Mull would show 
me where to bring them. Well and good. 


Darwin’s Chinaware Theory 


When the fence emerged from the hotel 
a double tail was hooked onto him. He 
made his way directly to his store. At 
11:50 that night, ten minutes before the 
usual time water-front shops are closed, 
five breezy customers rushed into his place 
and overwhelmed him and his son with 
confused orders for various articles. While 
this brisk business was going on one of 
the customers slipped into the back room 
and down into the musty cellar. This cus- 
tomer forgot to come out before the fence 
closed his store at twelve o’clock and went 
home. At one o’clock this prowling custo- 
mer released two heavy wooden barriers 
on a rear window looking out into the 
back yard. I crawled in. 

The premises were thoroughly frisked. 
We found no furs; but we did find what 
we thought was foreign wood or boards 
that corresponded with the wood of which 
the boards used in the packing cases of 
the remaining seven cases of the fur ship- 
ment had been made. All boards on which 
had been stamped names, marks and serial 
numbers had evidently been destroyed. 
At any rate we could find no trace of such 
evidence. 

After a two-hour search we happened to 
bump onto a locked drawer in an old desk. 
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We unlocked it and in it we found | 
of old letters, receipts, vouchers, an, 
Every piece was examined, One| 
vouchers in particular attracted | 
tention and aroused our curiosity, | 
a voucher for nine barrels of ch’ 
stored in a storage warehouse, A 
most mysterious part of it was thé 
subsequent investigation this chi); 
through a wonderful process of ey), 
more fascinating than the monkey 
turned out to be the Russian sal 
Siberian silver fox skins for which | 
been scenting. 

“Ye rat!” snarled Mull as a }| 
myself snapped the nippers on his | 
in his room at five o’clock the same, 
ing. 
At first he didn’t take kindly | 
sudden drop, but he was a good spi 
calmed down and came clean, || 
plicated John Doe as the instigator | 
big raid. He frankly admitted that 
double-crossed the gang boss, and | 
shamefacedly excused his action by | 
that John Doe was too much of a || 
lowing his field workers only a nig 
percentage of what they brought j| 
said he had simply revolted against | 
bearable tyranny. 

He and his helper on the truck on | 
the five cases of skins had been | 
from the pier had received $5000 
count from the fence. They were | 
ised more as soon as the fence 
dispose of his loot. 


A Smoke Screen 


Those who have had the patie 
follow me through this tale are ce1| 
entitled to know how the gangsters sw | 
the five cases of furs and managed | 
them off the pier in the first place. | 
a trick is comparatively easy. It i: 
tomary for the driver of a truck, wl] 
is delivering only a part of his load I 
pier, to say to the gateman as he dri'| 
for instance, “I have eleven cases (| 
truck. I am delivering only four | 
here. I’ll have seven going out.” 

The gateman will then take the ni| 
of his truck. The driver drives in ar f 
livers his four cases and comes out! 
seven .cases on his truck without | 
subjected to further questioning b, 
gateman. He was O.K.’d before goi'! 
the gateman recognizes the number (| 
truck going out. On some piers the ch | 
checking off a part of a load from a 3 
will simply write on any kind of 
paper, ‘‘Pass out truck number s0-a - 
with so many cases on it.”’ Thatis all | 
is to it. So it was therefore very s| 
for Mull and his helper to drive their : 
with six cases on it in on the pier an: 
to the gateman, “ Watch, we ‘ave six || 
We're deliverin’ one. We'll ’ave five | 
out.” ; 

Of course old-time water-front wo)! 
including wise watchmen, will be ‘| 
skeptical here. True, they will say, tl) 
the way it is done. But how could ; 
and his helper dump off their truck | 
cases they had brought and load thi) 
cases of furs onto it without being) 
served by the several watchmen who ? 
guarding the valuable fur shipment? § 
enough. The subtle gangster general ! 
provided for this contingency. Stree 
and gopherology work wonders. VE 
Mull drove his truck down the pier an«' 
bunch of gangsters working as longs! ' 
men.on the pier started a brisk blaze a} 
a hundred feet away from where the) 
were. This unexpected bit of conflagré? 
necessitated the immediate attention (? 
the watchmen on the pier. While every! 
was busy with water buckets and ei” 
gency fire hose, Mull, his helper anc! 
band of gangster longshoremen model 
switch in a twinkling, and during the he’ 
of the excitement drove off the pier. i 
instead of driving directly to the secret’ 
lar, as he had been ordered to do, Mull! 
his helper drove in an entirely diffe 
direction that led to the great hous? 
the fence. | 


‘aunch a boat!” Jann Le Goff or- 
41. The others stared, amazed. Noone 
ced. Cadic shook his head. 

‘Jo boat can live out there, tonight,’ 
ac said. 

he Le Goffs were not listening. Already 
4 were pushing a staunch double-oared 
9, the same beside which Yvon Michel 
with Concepcion early that evening, 
on to the water. 

ymehow they got the boat afloat while 
others looked on, stupefied. Waist- 
e) in the water, they clung, one on each 
¢, pulled in and out by the surge of 
«es and the suction of the undertow. 
‘illy, as the craft was again hurled in, 
hy scrambled aboard and seized the oars. 
y as she began the outward sweep a 
lit boyish figure tore down the beach. 
sic gave a cry and tried to stop it, but 
» a fraction of a second too late. The 
ere gave a flying leap, half crawled, half 
slover the stern, and then crouched on 
hbottom at Yvon Michel’s feet, while he 
x his father bent to the task of getting 
h boat offshore. He did not notice the 
id person for several minutes—minutes 
fremendous exertion that brought sweat 
taming over his eyes. During a flash of 
igtning he saw Concepcion, huddled at 
iiknees, face white, frightened eyes look- 
nup at him. 

Hope it’s not a big boat out there,” 
in Le Goff grunted from the seat behind 
nil. 
You!” Yvon Michel said, bending for- 
wd, so surprised that he momentarily 
stoped rowing and a sea half broke upon 
‘lm as the boat veered. 

Te felt a quick caressing touch upon his 
hid—‘“‘I’ll bail.’”? In the light of another 
fh he saw her smile, faintly. 

‘Why—why did you come?” He stut- 
ted the words, and Jann Le Goff began to 
ese at him to pay attention. 

‘T’ll never leave you,” she replied. 

The tide was 
hlf out, and 
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seamanship was necessary to keep the boat 
hove to in the tremendous swells. Some- 
times they wallowed in a trough so deep 
that all about them was a wall of water, 
pitch black. Then they would be lifted so 
high that they looked almost directly down 
on the vedette, nearly submerged by break- 
ing waves. 

Concepcion insisted on taking Yvon 
Michel’s place at the oars while he groped 
for a line in the stern locker. He braced his 
long legs against the sides and waited until 
a lightning flash, coincident with the boat 
rising to the top of a billow, gave him a 
chance for the throw. The rope fell short, 
and again he tried, again failing. The third 
time a gust of wind helped lift the heavy 
coil across the cabin of the wreck, where it 
fell directly between the two men. They 
were weak from their buffeting, but were 
still strong enough to do their part. Yvon 
Michel, with one end of the line tied to the 
seat and a coil about his waist, held it taut 
as one of the men, evidently obeying in- 
structions from his companion, wrapped 
the other end about himself and leaped into 
a receding wave. The backwash brought 
him half the distance before Yvon Michel 
found it necessary to pull. 

Then came a fight that lasted for min- 
utes. Yvon Michel, braced firm despite the 
pitching dory, felt the coil tighten about 
him till he almost cried out in pain. But 
there came another respite when he 
brought the man alongside, although al- 
most hauled overboard himself. He leaned 
far over, and by a tremendous effort lifted 
him over the side, half drowned and uncon- 
scious. 

Concepcion dropped her oars, to make 
the man comfortable, to revive him if pos- 
sible. He was middle-aged, and his water- 
logged garments were well-cut summer 
flannels. Jann Le Goff never uttered a 
sound, but strained mightily against his 
oars to keep the dory head on to the crests of 


terefore the 
dynward sweep 
0 the waves 
nde the water 
oar the sandspit 
nich shallower 
tinusual. Jann 
I Goff steered 
t: boat head- 
lig against the 
tssing wall of 
sray. They felt 
Ir scrape bot- 
tm for a mo- 
mnt, but then 
é outward rush 
( boiling foam 
vept them clear. 
"ey were out- 
cle the bar, and 
iother flash of 
|htning showed 
‘small launch, a 
jeasure vedette, 
punding to 
eces, half out of 
ater on the 
anken rocks 
aly a hundred 
irds distant. 
Two persons 
ere aboard. 
hey were 
orawled out on 
ne roof of the 
mall cabin and 
ung to the iron 
andrailings as 
ne seas rolled 
ver them. The 
ie Goffs got the 
ory to within 
wenty yards of 
e wreck, but 
ared not go 
earer. All their 
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the waves and afloat. Yvon Michel sent the 
line back to the man remaining on the wreck. 
This man was able to negotiate the dis- 
tance better’ and more quickly than the 
other. He was a seaman, the launch owner, 
in fact, and despite what he had gone 
through was still able to swim and fight his 
own battle with the storm. Yvon Michel 
signaled him to climb forward to the bows 
and again took his former place at the oars. 
Concepcion was still occupied with the un- 
conscious man in the stern. 

When they turned back toward Friars’ 
Island the storm had increased. They strug- 
gled for every yard of advance. Tre- 
mendous thunder peals followed vivid 
lightning. In one long zigzag flash they saw 
the launch slip off the rock and disap- 
pear. 

Another showed them the situation at 
the bar, across which the white-topped 
combers rushed furiously. But for an in- 
stant they saw the sandspit quite clearly, 
for now the tide was at full ebb. The bar 
stretched almost the entire distance across 
the mouth of the harbor. To attempt a 
passage at either end meant being dashed 
to pieces against high cliffs that rose sheer, 
sheltering the village, at both ends of the 
beach. Even between the bar and the 
beach the waters were churned and lashed 
into fury. 

They tried to hold back, to catch the on- 
ward sweep of a wave sufficiently long to 
carry them across the bar. To go aground 
there meant the probable swamping of the 
dory, and death. But once over, would it 
be possible to remain? The back sweep 
seemed irresistible. Suddenly they were 
lifted high in the air and shot forward, and 
then they bounced down with such a erash 
that the dory’s keel timbers creaked as she 
struck the sands. 

Concepcion was easing the position of 
the still-unconscious passenger, and had 
just risen as the boat struck. She was 


Mystic Lake, Montana, in the Absaroka Mountains 


caught off balance and lurched overboard. 
Yvon Michel, rowing with his back turned 
toward her, heard her cry out his name. 
Before the boat had time even to rise from 
the impact, he abandoned his oars and 
vaulted after her. He seized her as his feet 
struck the sands. The vedette owner 
leaped to the empty place, but not before 
one of the oars, swinging wildly, had caught 
Yvon Michel on the chest. Something 
snapped inside him, but his left arm was 
tight around Concepcion and he felt noth- 
ing. Another wave struck the dory, sweep- 
ing it inshore to safety, while he, almost 
unconscious, blinded, stung by dashing 
spray, pounded by the blows of the water, 
fought for their lives on the bar. 

One moment his feet would touch bot- 
tom and he would stagger to brace himself 
against the coming shock. Then the next 
instant he would be treading water in 
yards of depth, and the recoil of the waves 
would hurtle them back toward the open 
sea. But his arm kept locked about her, so 
close that her cheek pressed against his 
neck. Once when he thought they were 
dragged back beyond any hope of again 
reaching the bar, he bent his head to return 
the caress that she had given him in the 
boat—ages before. He kissed her on the 
lips, and he felt her arms tighten about 
him. The next second he again got footing 
on the bar, and he girded himself while 
the waters slugged at him with the force of 
sledge hammers. His strength was going. 
He knew that; also he began to feel pains 
shooting through his chest. He knew that in 
another backward swirl they would be lost, 
and that the shock of another wave such as 
the last would break his grip on Concepcion, 
unless perhaps by some last chance that 
wave hurled them inside the bar far enough 
for help to reach them from shore. But 
there would be no time, he thought, for 
them to escape the undertow. His father 
would be searching for him, he knew, be- 
yond that death 
wall of angry 
water, but he, 
too, might be 
caught and lost. 

The next wave 
came, a mighty, 
surging roller, 
higher than all 
the others. It 
burst down upon 
them, enveloped 
them, strangled 
them, then lifted 
them and flung 
them far inside. 
Just as the re- 
sistless undertow 
caught them, 
dragging them 
back, another 
wave broke 
across the bar, a 
sort of seventh 
wave, a wave out 
of place that had 
no business to 
come so soon. It 
was less than the 
previous comber, 
but it fought the 
back swirl for 
them, so that 
they could swim 
for a few mo- 
ments in water 
where there was 
no current or 
counter influ- 
ence. 

Brae Y wean 
Michel’s arm 
lock on Concep- 
cion was broken, 
as he knew it 
would be. There 
were no lightning 
flashes and the 
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waters were inky. He felt about for her, 
then she touched his elbow as she swam by 
his side. They were fairly safe now if only 
Yvon Michel could hold out. He was 
breaking fast. He knew it, and made a 
final effort. Concepcion, keeping as close 
to him as possible, felt his stroke falter. She 
called to him to place a hand on her shoul- 
der. She caught the gasp in his voice as he 
shouted back that he was all right. But he 
made no progress. She swam in front of 
him, grabbing hold of his vareuse. As a 
long jagged fork of lightning shot across the 
heavens she saw the dreadful pallor of his 
face. She twisted her fingers in the 
vareuse, but it slipped away. He gave a 
convulsive cough that was half a cry, and 
the waters closed over him. Concepcion’s 
shriek could be heard above the storm. 


They brighten the 
fancier wes 


It was a fair summer morning in Friars’ 
Island village. The unseasonable storm, 
with its attendant disaster, was a week in 
the past. The legion of flowers again col- 
ored every garden. The air was fresh, The 
semitropical verdure of the south coast of 
Brittany was golden in the warm sunshine. 
The sea was turquoise dappled with dan- 
cing diamonds. 

Many villagers loitered along the road 
from the Le Goff cottage, on the outskirts, 
down to the port, where all the fishing 
boats idled at anchor. The men wore stiff 
shirts, black clothes, often age rusty and 
shiny. Some even wore collars, Others 
had discarded their heavy sabots for broad 
Square-toed shoes. The women wore their 
native coiffes, embroidered corsages with 
black velvet skirts, nowadays reserved for 
Sundays or féte days. 

A personage hurried from the Le Goff 
cottage down the dusty walled lane, over 
the cobbled road to the sand beach, where 
a smart launch awaited him. That he wasa 
personage was attested by the grave saluta- 
tions of the men and the nervous curtsies 
of the women. He responded with quick 
nervous gestures of a gloved hand, now 
and then a half smile, thin lipped. He was 
dressed somberly except for the flaming 
rosette of an important order in his but- 
tonhole. 

The launch bore him away rapidly in the 
direction of Vannes. Many of the crowd 
still loitered. 

Jann Le Goff followed the personage from 
the cottage, but paused at the garden wall, 
where he bade the stranger a somewhat 
ceremonious farewell. Solemnity, in fact, 
rested upon both men. They faced each 
other, rigidly erect, raised their head coy- 
ering—the stranger a silk hat, Jann Le 
Goff his seaman’s cap—then grasped each 
other’s hands in a way that had a certain 
stateliness. 

When the personage disappeared the old 
man remained, leaning over the wall, to 
greet Cadic, who approached, smiling and 
with arm outstretched. 

For once in his life Jann Le Goff had 
been lucky. The first man brought into the 
dory from the wreck had not been a com- 
mon person. Had he been only that, Jann 
Le Goff might have been cited for his gal- 
lantry in the island items that provided a 
weekly quarter column in the provincial 
daily at Vannes. But the rescued man had 
not been merely a well-to-do bourgeois, who 
might have felt constrained to offer his 
savior a more substantial form of reward. 
Far more was the man who had regained 
consciousness only after he had been car- 
ried ashore and into the warm shelter of the 
Café du Port. He was a cherished son of the 
republic, the holder of a cabinet portfolio. 

The grateful statesman had secured for 
Jann Le Goff the red ribbon of the same 

order, the higher grade of which he wore 

when he returned on this day, a week later, 

to place the decoration on the old man’s 

breast. Cadic reached up to touch it rey- 

erently, after he had clasped Jann Le Goft’s 

hand. ; 

Upstairs, near a wide window that 

opened to the garden and the sea, upon a 

narrow iron bed, lay Yvon Michel. Except 

for a flower-filled vase upon a small table, 

the room was white. The walls were 
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washed and the bed painted in the mM, 
chrome that results from all the Colors of 
spectrum combined. The high-dr, 
coverlet matched the waxy pallor of Y, 
Michel’s face. 

Nothing stirred in the room except , 
gentle wind against the filmy linen curta | 
Nothing but the swaying of branches ji 
outside the window broke the death gj 
ness. Even the sea was mute. After a 
time Yvon Michel opened his eyes, 
stared straight overhead at a blank gp. 
that was as extinct as his memory, | 
stared for many minutes, and then, iny, 
untarily, his head turned slightly, bring 
his eyes to a lower level of vision. A pa) 
of yellow sunshine. A throb of suggest) 
in his brain. Yes, that was sunshine— 
the air was warm. 

After another long wait he conside; 
that perhaps a movement of his he 
might be feasible. His brain throbbed w; 
the idea, his eyes closed with the exertic 
When he opened them he recognized 
flowers beside his bed. He was alive the 
although he could not move any part 
himself except his head and his eyes, F 
the window was there. He could gee th; 
too, and the gently swaying leaves, A| 
the flowers were as sweet to smell as to « 
It was good to be alive, with warm su 
shine, trees, flowers, even if he could n 
move his body. He must live, just with } 
head and eyes and nose and—yes, with | 
ears, too, for he could hear the soft rustle 
wind. And perhaps someone might con 
to move his body for him sometimes—if } 
had a body. 

He slept. When he awoke, he reason¢ 
it all out again, but more quickly; an 
then, by some nerve convulsion perhaps, | 
discovered feeling in his right arm and han 
and fingers. Slowly he plucked at tl 
sheets. Something was pressing on hin 
something heavy. Gradually he brougl 
his hand up under the coverlet. From th 
feel of it his chest was incased in somethin 
hard and wound about with cloth tightly 
He tried to move his feet, and had a sting 
ing feeling, as though they resisted awak 
ening. Perhaps his feet were there, h 
thought, but he was not sure. One thingh 
knew for certain, and that was that his lef| 
arm was gone. The shoulder was gone, toc 
for there was no feeling on that side of hin 
at all. It was all dead, but he was afraid ti 
turn his head to look. 

Jann Le Goff entered the room noiseless|) 
and leaned over the bed. He smiled, anc 
Yvon Michel was relieved to find that hi 
own lips would smile too. He tried t 
speak, but his father hastily put a hanc 
over his mouth, a great hand, but placec 
there softly, tenderly. 

“Tt’s all right, Yvon Michel.” He looked 
steadily into his son’s eyes, and then 
pointed to the bright ribbon that gleamed 
on his breast. 

“Everything is all right.” 

Yvon Michel stared at the ribbon longer 
even than he had at the patch of white 
above his bed, or at the sunshine. Then 
memory broke back upon him. Thestorm— 
that night in the cottage. The story of the 
Alfa. The wreck on the sunken rock—the 
rescues. 

He smiled, looking up into his father’s 
eyes through tears. 

He was glad, glad over all the parts of 
him that remained. Shadows of disaster, 
red shades of death—all gone. The cordon 
of glory instead. j 

Then he thought of Concepcion. Ah, his 
lost arm and shoulder! That was the arm 
locked about her during the struggle on the 
bar, when she had been torn away. The 
arm had gone with her—evidently that 
was the way of it. And the shoulder, that 
extra part of him had gone, too, while try- 
ing to hold her back. He groaned. It was 
the first sound he had uttered since Jann | 
Le Goff had gathered him from the waters | 


‘on that night. Something stirred. It was | 


near him, touching him, on his left side— 
the side that was lost. Slowly, fearfully, he 
turned his head.- Concepcion was kneeling 
beside the bed, her head pressed upon his 
shoulder, asleep. 
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Etching made for the Kelly-Spring field Tire Company, by O. Kubler, Pittsburgh 


oror coaches are hard on tires. For the sake of their passen- 
gers these leviathans of the highway must be equipped with 
pneumatics, but their weight and the heat-generating speed 


at which many of them operate makes it no easy task to build 
tires that will stand up. That Kelly-Springfield engineers have 
accomplished this is evidenced by the large and constantly in- 
creasing number of coach operators who, after trying them out 
alongside other makes, have adopted Kelly Heavy Duty Cords as 
practically exclusive equipment. 
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hairdresser. Roberta sat alone by the fire 
with the Walker’s Weekly that Mr. Parker 
had left behind him. Her eyes wandered 
up and down the pages, but her ears were 
attentive tothefront-door bell. Faintsounds 
came to her from all over the house; the 
heavy tread of Miss Henderson above, step- 
ping now to this side, now to that; the 
rush of the swing door as Gertrude hurried 
through, the distant chink of glass against 
china, steps and movements and shreds of 
words, suddenly vanishing, blown away; a 
subdued domestic symphony building up, 
note by note, to the sudden shrill ringing 
of the front-door bell. 

Roberta slid the Walker’s Weekly hastily 
| under the loose cushion of the Chesterfield, 
and the next moment the door opened and 
Mr. Parker came in. 

He came in smiling, shook her hand and 
then sat in the chair by the fire, pulling up 
first his right trouser leg, then his left, and 
blowing his nose briskly into a bright 
brown-spotted handkerchief. 

“This is better,” he said, “a lot pleas- 
anter than talking to thirty or forty intel- 
lectual ladies in middle life.”’ 

Roberta laughed. “‘ With their hats,’ she 
said ungenerously, “on the backs of their 
heads.” 

Mr. Parker’s eyes twinkled pleasantly. 
“Oh, well, that’s nothing against them,” he 
said. “In fact, it’s a sign of moral great- 
ness. Angels always wear their halos on the 
backs of their heads.” 

That was just the sort of thing mamma’s 
other young men were always saying. Only 
about Mr. Parker there was such a quick 
and unconsidered gayety as Roberta had 
never met in any of mamma’s young men 
before. Excited and happy, she leaned to- 
ward him. She could tell him if she wanted 
to that his tie was exactly like the tie on a 
black patent-leather cat that she had been 
given for a present when she was three years 
old. She did tell him. 

“Ts it?” he said, looking interested and a 
little doubtful. And he got up and studied 
it in the mirror over the fireplace. “I sup- 
pose green polka dots are a little dressy,” 
he said. “Maybe I should have had navy 
blue or a nice plain gray.” 

Roberta shook her head. “In a plain 
gray tie,” she said, ‘‘you’d look as unnatu- 
ral as a black cat with green polka dots.” 

She could say anything! They could go 
in and out of each other’s minds without 
ceremony, without apology, as very old 
friends go in and out of each other’s houses. 
Her eyes on his face were laughing, bright 
and confident. . Afterward she could 
recall scarcely anything they said. She 
only remembered that everything became, 
in the moment of saying it and through 
their common laughter, instantly diverting 
and gay, like the little Japanese flowers you 
throw into the water, which turn before 
your eyes into bright fantastic shapes. She 
had never in her life been so happy before. 
Then the door opened and in came Ger- 
trude, wheeling the tea wagon; and behind 
the tea came mamma, blond and burnished, 
in a gown of russet green. 

She came in swiftly, her hand out- 
stretched. “I’m so sorry!” she said. And 
Roberta felt herself swept away in a mo- 
ment from the bright center of interest to 
the outer edge—swept away and brought 
back in a pinafore. “I’m so sorry!’ said 
mamma. “I hope my Roberta has been 
entertaining you nicely.”’ 

“Very nicely indeed,” said Mr. Parker, 
and smilingly leaned back and crossed his 
legs. That brilliant entrance had changed 
him too. Almost in an instant his manner 
had become brittle and sophisticated, the 
very way he crossed his legs was different, 
like a person crossing his legs on the stage 
in a play by Michael Arlen. 

Mamma sat down behind the tea wagon 
and began sorting out cups and saucers. 
“It’s cream in yours,” she said, “and 
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four—no, five lumps of sugar.”’ With shin- 


~ , | ing pink finger tips she picked the five 
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lumps out of the silver bowl. “‘Wasn’t it 
clever of me to remember?” said mamma. 

“Oh, rather,” said Mr. Parker, and ac- 
cepting his cup, he gravely lowered the five 
lumps one after another into his tea. 

“Tea, Roberta?” said mamma. “No? 
Wise infant!” The firelight sparkled back 
from the single lovely ring on mamma’s 
hand, it warmed and deepened the tones’ of 
her green gown, her bright smooth hair. As 
usual, she had taken triumphant advantage 
of her setting. Everything composed itself 
harmoniously and gravely about the bright 
figure behind the shining teacups. 

“And now,” she said, setting down her 
teacup and turning, chin in hand, to Mr. 
Parker, ‘‘please tell me about your new 
story.” 

He finished a tea biscuit and tapped the 
corners of his mouth with the brown- 
spotted handkerchief. 

“Tt’s still in a rather rudimentary stage,” 
he said. ‘I’m calling it, as I think I told 
you, Baroque. Baroque or Rococo, I 
haven’t decided which.” 

“They’re both  good,’’ considered 
mamma. ‘But I really think I like Ba- 
roque best. More tea?”’ 

He set his cup into its saucer and 
handed it back to her. “Just half a cup,” 
he said, and watched appreciatively while 
mamma’s bright hands, her graceful arms 
in the long green sleeves, moved with pre- 
cise delicacy across the tea table. 

“And what do you call your heroine?” 
asked mamma as she dropped the fifth 
lump into the saucer. 

“For the moment, Emily,” answered 
Mr. Parker. He took his cup and accepted 
a tea bun with as much gravity as though 
it had been a decoration. 

Mamma set down the plate of tea buns 
and brought her hands together in a little 
light gesture of rapture. “Oh, that’s good!”’ 
she said. “After all the Sonias and Moiras 
and Daphnes and Paulas. Emily’s splen- 
did. What does she do?” 

He shifted his chair back a little from the 
warm blaze of the fire. ‘Well, she doesn’t 
do very much,” he said. “What goes on 
goes on chiefly in Emily’s head. If I want 
to move her, actually to take her from one 
place to another, I simply set her to react- 
ing characteristically to her changing sur- 
roundings.”” He turned to Roberta. “It 
sounds like a rather stupid way to write a 
book,” he said. “In fact, ’m beginning to 
think it is a stupid way.” 

“Won’t you smoke?” said mamma. 
“Please do. I hope at any rate you aren’t 
breaking up the continuity with punctua- 
tion. After all, if one is going to be artistic, 
one might as well be consistent about it. 
The matches are there on the left of the 
mantelpiece.” 

He accepted a cigarette and the smoke 
drifted across the firelight. Mr. Parker’s 
shadow jogged up and down, gigantic and 
solemn, on the opposite wall. And out ofthe 
corner of the Chesterfield came Roberta’s 
voice, touched with a faint truculence. 

“How silly!” said Roberta. “Punctua- 
tion hasn’t anything to do with art. It’s 
like an artist throwing his hot-water bottle 
out of the window to improve his technic.” 

“Funny Roberta!” laughed mamma. 
Her smiling look was tinged with adult in- 
dulgence; as though a little girl playing on 
the floor before the fire had looked up to 
add an unexpectedly trenchant comment 
on the conversation going on above her 
head. 

Roberta untwisted her legs and sat up, 
her face a little flushed. 

“Going, darling?” said mamma. “Tell 
Gertrude to bring in some more hot water.” 

Roberta hadn’t intended going, but really 
there was nothing else to do. Mamma, 
head tilted against the back of her chair, 
eyes narrowed a little against the smoke, 
watched her with a faint infuriating amuse- 
ment. And Roberta walked to the door, | 
very dignified and helplessly conscious of | 
the childishness of her dignity. 
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She lingered for a little while in th; 
and finally went up to mamma’s | 
picked up a book from the bedside | 
and curled herself up on the bed und): 
amber-shaded light. She opened it ar 
gan reading. Her eyes ran resolutely 
the close black type, she followed the 1 
of paragraphs up and down the tage | 
finished Chapter One and began Ch| 
Two. Why were they so quiet downs): 

And presently she heard mamma | 
piano. Roberta could imagine it 
fectly—the dark shining body of the | 
stretching back into the shadows, | 
mamma sitting there in her green g0)| 
the edge of the firelight, creating harn| 
creating atmosphere. | 

She was playing, and Roberta kne) 
actly the place, two-thirds of the way 
the page, at which she would interrup( | 
self with some gay or careless commen 
allow the music to break up, to melt 1 
in a soft confusion of yearning ¢h| 
‘What would she do if he asked her t 
ish it?” thought Roberta, and hope’ 
would. But he didn’t. Mamma }) 
something else, played for a dozen bar | 
the music drift off into a slow diminu 
forsook it and brought it back at long | 
vals like the last perfunctory notes | 
music box. Roberta knew how maj 
would be turned from the piano now. 


_ hands lying, not altogether forgotten, a. 


the keys, and her charming face ha’ 
shadow, half in firelight. 

She heard their voices at last at} 
living-room door, and then the closin| 
the front door. She swung her feet | 
denly over the blue-taffeta edge of mam| 
bed and ran to the window. Mr. Pa 
came out, adjusting his hat very slight), 
one side, and went striding down thest| 
while his shadow, twenty feet long, | 
ahead of him along the snowy sidey 
under the bright street lights. | 


Mamma was a little pensive at din| 
time. They always dined by candleli 
There were four crystal candlesticks in | 
center of the table, and over them h) 
four bright pointed flames that gave ar| 
almost sacramental to the leg of mut! 
gravely laid out on its silver salver. Man | 
carved the roast and Gertrude hovered | 
hind with serving dishes of vegetables. | 

“ Afternoon tea is simply ruinous,” sig | 
mamma. ‘No, thank you, no potat: 
The trouble is, you have to give men 50 | 
thing to eat or they simply won’t open u/ 

The soundless Gertrude vanished y| 
the vegetables into the kitchen, i} 
mamma, helping herself to currant je| 
said carelessly, ‘Did you find Mr. Par} 
interesting?” 

Roberta nodded. “Awfully interest) 
while I was alone with him,” she said ¢! 
stared at the magnified weave of the tal} 
cloth through her glass of drinking wa! 
as though it were a phenomenon she }| 
never met before. “Darling,” said 1) 
berta, “does it ever occur to you that 1} 
nineteen years old?”’ | 

Mamma gave a little shudder. “}) 
any oftener than I can help,” she sa) 
“Don’t let’s talk about disagreea’ 
things.” | 

“Tt isn’t disagreeable to me,” said I 
berta, “except when I’m treated like| 
darling little curly-headed two-year-old : 
rompers.” Al 

Mamma’s brows went up in astoni| 
ment. “My child, what an extravaga 
idea!” she said. And a rather difficult lit) 
silence descended between them. “Robel 
dear,” said mamma presently, beginn! 
on her salad, “you know Mr. Parker is t) 
years older than you in years and probab, 
twenty years older in experience. He 18T) 

like the youngsters you’ve been runni 
round with. I wouldn’t take him too se, 
ously if I were you.” 

Roberta smiled perversely. “If Ml 
Parker wants to play with my affection) 

(Continued on Page 111) 


(Continued from Page 108) 
;t going to put anything in the way 
jdoing it,” she said. 
cly!” Mamma laughed good na- 

“yj, and rang for Gertrude to change 

pites. 

‘crude came and went. And mamma, 

noning the difficult subject of Mr. 

y, said easily, “I don’t see why they 

»;end back my little gray georgette. I 

4] to wear it to the Community 

ys tomorrow night. Would you like to 

Roberta?” 

werta shook her head. “They put on 

hwful plays,” she said, “and anyway 

4. Community Players talk as though 

yiad adenoids.”’ 

Sell, you don’t have to go.” Mamma 

ji. and leaned across the table, her face 

jlden lights and dancing shadows. 

jidarling, be nice!” she said, in such a 

n, lovely voice that Gertrude, bringing 

4) dessert, Gertrude who adored her, 

s ady to serve the frozen fruit pudding 

hh: knees. 

\little reluctantly, Roberta smiled. 

be nice,’ she said. ‘“‘Only, dearest, 

9.—— After all, I am nearly twenty. 

ghis afternoon I was afraid Mr. Parker 

sping to be invited to look at my cun- 
gittle pink toes.” 

“lly!” said mamma again, and gave 

» etty grown-up laugh. 

P2y went into the living room after 

ur. Roberta got out a needle and 

<j, and sitting down on the Chester- 
with her knees to her chin, began to 

s a run in her stocking, Mamma 

jd up the paper and folded it back at 

s ciety page. 

“fona Forbes has her picture in again 
abt,” said mamma. “She must pay 
e to do it. Darling, you answer the 
ce, you’re nearest it.”’ 

Fberta wove her needle into the run and 
aed out an arm. 

“lever mind, I think it’s for me,’’ said 
ama, and came over and picked up the 
aver. 

“ello? . . . Oh, hello!” said mamma, 
ther face accompanied her voice in a 
yittle pantomime of greeting. ‘‘No, just 
tied, . . . Did you? You're a lamb. 
n are you quite sure you want to go 
self? . No, I don’t think she 
od. She says all the Community Play- 
silk as though they had adenoids. . 
1, certainly, she’s right here.””’ Mamma 
her hand over the mouthpiece and 
w2d to Roberta. 

‘Waldo Parker has tickets for that prize 
2 at the Community Playhouse tomor- 
Wnight,” she said. “I told him I didn’t 
lix you’d care to go.” 

bberta’s face flushed crimson. “You 
ic’t tell me it was Mr. Parker wanted us 
) 9,” she said. 

‘Why, what difference does that make?”’ 
33ed mamma coolly. 

oberta bent over and bit off an end of 
niad. ‘‘Please tell him I should like to go 
e’ much,” she said. 

1e could feel mamma’s quietly specula- 
iv look on her, but she would not meet 
eeyes, She wound the end of thread 
rind the spool of mending silk and 
tebed the needle fiercely through it. 
(mma took her hand from the mouth- 
ite and put the receiver back to her ear. 
{1 composed and charming voice glided 
W: the incident, smoothed it and restored 
t,endered it up perfect and acceptable to 
hwaiting ear of Mr. Parker. 

Why, she says she’d love to!” said 
nnma. “Unaccountable child! We'll be 
a eight o’clock. Thank you so 
neh! 


ee 


famma and Mr. Parker were waiting in 

tr hall at five minutes past eight when 
Roerta looked over the banister. Mamma 
wi standing in front of the mirror powder- 
in her nose, and her reflected eyes were 
sling into the eyes of Mr. Parker. Mr. 
Piker’s answering smile, while cordial, 
de no comment on the gesture, for he 
one of the infrequent men who can 
sch a woman powder her nose without 
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looking waggish. Except for the faint light 
above the mirror the hall was in darkness. 

Roberta stood at the top of the stairs for 
a moment gathering confidence. Then she 
came down, a gray cloak flung over one 
arm, her hand trailing the dark banister. 
She was dressed in a geranium-colored 
gown, and her hair, under a filet of bright 
tulle, spread out in little dark fans on her 
flushed cheeks. She had a curious, a really 
ridiculous feeling, that she was all bright, 
glowing, incandescent almost, as though 
the geranium-colored dress had been a 
bright fluted shade and a light had been lit 
inside her. And this shining quality they 
seemed to recognize at once. She saw it in 
the swift response in Mr. Parker’s eyes, the 
suddenly guarded look in mamma’s. 

“Tt isn’t a formal affair, you know, Ro- 
berta,” said mamma. “Don’t you think 
you'd feel better in your little gray?” 

Roberta laughed and shook her head. “I 
couldn’t possibly,’’ she said, ‘‘feel any bet- 
ter than I do.” 

“Then we’reready, Waldo,” said mamma 
pleasantly. Their tall satin heels clicking 
over the shining floor, they walked on 
either side of him to the door and down the 
steps to the waiting taxicab. 

Roberta had never in her life felt so tri- 
umphantly gay. She sat in the corner next 
the window, her face turned to Mr. Parker, 
and between them there flowed a continu- 
ous bright stream of banter. At intervals 
he turned with a question or a comment to 
mamma, sitting very quietly on his other 
side, gazing at the black fret of branches 
against the sky, the orange windows sten- 
ciled against the dark buildings. But 
mamma only smiled and nodded, tran- 
quilly preoccupied. As for Roberta, she 
had forgotten mamma altogether in her 
perfectly recaptured sense of unlimited 
understanding, unlimited freedom, here in 
this tiny space the size and shape of a 
taxicab. She would have liked it if the 
driver had missed his way, had lost it alto- 
gether, so they could go rolling on for hours 
and hours through the happy darkness. 

Then suddenly mamma turned to Waldo 
and said gravely, ‘““ You know, you should 
have won the Holden dramatic prize, 
Waldo.” 

He turned from Roberta to say a little 
blankly, “I? I’ve never written a play in 
my life!’’ 

“But you could,” said mamma warmly. 
“T know you could. It would have to be 
the sort of thing you do best, of course, the 
action almost purely intellectual, and keep 
it ironical, even slightly farcical, if you like, 
but with an overtone of tragedy.” 

“T’m going to write a play,” announced 
Roberta gayly, ‘and it’s going to be i 

“Of course, a play of that sort wouldn’t 
be for the—well, for the groundlings,” 
mamma cut in smoothly. “It would have 
to be for the people who would be willing 
to make some of the jumps themselves. Oh, 
I think it would be fascinating! If I could 
write, I’d never do anything but plays.” 

Roberta shifted a little restlessly in her 
corner. “When I write my play ” she 
began again. 

But mamma’s voice went serenely, tri- 
umphantly on: “‘ Because, after all, the art 
of the theater combines practically all the 
other arts. I’m sorry, Roberta. Were you 
saying something?” 

“J was trying to,” said Roberta. Lt 
isn’t so easy.” 

“Sorry,’’ said mamma again, and turned 
back to Waldo. “Have you a cigarette, 
Waldo?” 

The match, flaming up suddenly, showed 
mamma’s hair shining against the dark side 
of the cab, the smile under her downcast 
eyes, even the line of scarlet left by her lips 
on the cigarette paper. Roberta’s fists 
clenched tightly under her gray cloak. 

“T simply adore smoking cigarettes in a 
taxicab at night,” said mamma. “I don’t 
know why, but it seems so terribly profli- 
gate; far more than eating flapjacks in 
an all-night restaurant at four o’clock in 
the morning. No, but really, Waldo, 
I’m serious. With your gift for charac- 
terization af 
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“Will you give me a cigarette, Waldo?” 
asked Roberta and leaned forward, hand 
cupped. 

He reached into his inner pocket. “No 
use hitting the native American drama 
when it’s down,” he said with a cheerfulness 
that made Roberta flush deep with humilia- 
tion at the thought of the awareness it 
concealed. 

Mamma put her hand gently on his arm. 
“Please, Waldo!” she said. 

‘Please, Waldo!’’ mocked Roberta, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

Mamma shrugged her shoulders. 
well!”’ she said. 

Roberta had never smoked a cigarette 
before, and suddenly the acrid fumes 
seemed to envelop her and strangle her. 
There was a cloud of’smoke in her eyes, a 
flame of fire in her throat. Agonizingly she 
fought down the threatening cough, but it 
came in spite of her, fighting its way through 
her struggling lungs. 


“Oh, 


“Poor Roberta!’’ laughed mamma, ma- | 
“Better not finish it, | 


liciously tender. 
darling. You may be sick in the theater.” 

Roberta went on smiling, but all about 
her she seemed to hear the final faint shat- 
tering of that crystal moment. She leaned 
forward quickly, opened the door and flung 
the cigarette out into the snow. 


“T don’t like it, anyway,” she said. “TI | 


think I’ll save smoking for middle age.” 
The taxicab stopped at the entrance of 


the Community Playhouse, and they got | 


out and went up the steps. The lobby was 


gently astir with people who talked in | 


gravely pitched, carefully inflected voices, 
like people on the stage. 
utes? I’m so sorry!” ‘Oh, charming! I 
adore it!’ ‘Lovely! Isn’t that deli- 
cious?” 
Roberta and Waldo, passed through to the 
opposite door, heads turned in their di- 
rection, casually but attentively, as though 
the stage directions had been: “The people 
in the lobby look politely but with con- 
siderable interest at Mrs. Ponton and 
party.” 

A girl usher in a buff uniform went be- 
fore them along the aisle and softly let 
down three low wooden seats, and mamma, 


her fingers laid very lightly, very firmly, on | 


Roberta’s arm, indicated that she was to go 
in first. 

All about them programs gently stirred 
and people coming in sat down softly and 
gravely, their eyes straight ahead, like 
people sitting down in church. Those who 
wore hats took them’ off hastily lest the 
rest suspect the truth, which was that 
they had come by street car. 

In the taxicab, mamma had been on 
guard, completely aware of Roberta, deftly 
ignoring her, meeting her at every point 
and smilingly turning her aside. But now 
she had the situation entirely to herself. 
Roberta could see by the curve of the cheek 
half turned away from her that she was 
smiling happily, and her low voice between 
the acts was laughing and gay. Waldo was 
completely screened from sight. Occasion- 


ally mamma turned to her with a sympa- | 


thetic “Enjoying yourself, darling? You’re 
right, Aglaia has adenoids! You’re sure 
you aren’t bored?”” And Roberta nodded 
with careless coldness and tried and tried in 
vain to think of something that would 
break through the guarded circle of 
mamma’s pretty phrases. 

The play opened on a drawing-room 
meeting, convened to save civilization. The 
group was a mixed and highly radical one, 
at the center of which moved Aglaia, 
stormy-browed and tragic-eyed, intoning 
warnings about “our crude and leprous 
civilization, with its muddle-headed think- 
ing and eating, its ramshackle moralities, its 
uncalculating proliferousness.’”’ Aglaia, it 
developed, had a lively intellectual friend- 
ship with the poet Philo. Aglaia’s husband, 
a gross Earthian, mistaking the nature of 
the affair, choked her to death off-stage and 
came back to announce thickly to the 
orchestra rows, ‘‘I have s-t-r-angled my 
wife.” Civilization, which had been hang- 
ing by a hair in the wings, came crashing 
finally onto the stage, burying most of the 
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minor characters, and the curtain went 
down on a slow crimson conflagration. 

At the end of the second act Mrs. Roscoe 
Frazer came across the aisle and, leaning 
over Waldo, said to mamma, “My dear, 
would you care to meet Mr. Dehn, the 
prize-winner, afterward? He’s seeing a few 
people.” 

“Love it—simply love it!”” said mamma 
radiantly. ‘‘Thank you so much!” 

So when the rest of the audience were 
reaching about under seats for hats and 
gloves, mamma, Roberta and Waldo, 
gathering up their wraps; went behind the 
stage. It was dark back there after the 
bright theater, and the air was heavy with 
cigarette smoke and the smell of stage 
cosmetics. A door, opening suddenly on a 
dressing room, showed a girl in a silk vest 
patting cream on her face, and she cried 
“Heavens!” and slammed it hastily. An 
electrician in shirt sleeves was working at 
the switchboard. And under a bright drop 
light in the center stood Mr. Gilbert Dehn. 
He wore a black beard and a dark Windsor 
tie, and he was talking to three women and 
a man in evening clothes. Mrs. Frazer led 
them forward and introduced them. 

“Tt was marvelous! I simply loved it!” 
said mamma, leaving her hand in Mr. 
Dehn’s and raising dazzled eyes to his face, 
“That delicious play of comedy, and then 
that constant, impending sense of horror!” 
Her breathless little laugh deprecated her 
enthusiasm. ‘It left me perfectly limp!” 
said mamma. Her other hand lingered on 
Waldo’s arm. “You know Mr. Parker, 
don’t you?” said mamma gayly. “Oh, you 
must! It isn’t fair to either of you not 
COMa SR Stee 

At last they were parting. Mamma held 
out her hand, and Mr. Dehn pressed it 
warmly against the buttons of his vest. 

“Almost any afternoon,” said mamma. 
“Good-by. It’s been wonderful to meet 
you.” 

They went back through the passageway 
to the theater. The theater was almost 
empty. The first violin was wrapping his 
muffier about his throat, and the janitor, 
in a blue-denim coat, was angrily throwing 
up the seats. 

In silence they went across the lobby 
and down the steps, and a car waiting at 
the edge of the theater lights slid smoothly 
to the curb. 

Waldo helped them in, first mamma, then 
Roberta, and got in himself. They went 
swiftly along the street, and the car flick- 
ered and darkened, darkened and flickered 
as the street lamps threw their bars of light 
across it. 

Mamma made a muff of the deep fur 
cuffs of her cloak and held it against her 
breast. “B-r-r! It’s getting cold!’”’ she 
said. 

“Tired, Roberta?” asked Waldo. 

Roberta looked up with the beginnings 
of laughter in her eyes again. “I was just 
wondering about Mr. Dehn,” she said. 

“He’s very clever, of course,” said 
mamma thoughtfully, ‘‘but there were one 


in America. It is branching out from the 
old European lines. Performers have gone 
to America and come home again, bringing 
with them ideas of American organization 
and show handling. No longer is there the 
necessity for moving slowly; there are good 
roads for motor caravans. The circus which 
would take itself from town to town, giving 
its performances in a different city or dif- 
ferent village each day, now does so. 

The shows have grown from tiny affairs, 
until the ‘‘Barnum of Europe,” as he is 
called by showmen, now transports: by 
motor lorry a seating capacity for 2000 per- 
sons, 60 horses, more than 200 animals 
which form the menagerie, and a personnel 
of about 200 workmen and performers. The 
Circus Zoo it is called, and night by night 
eighty tractors move forth from a circus lot 
and onward toward another town, carrying 
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or two spots that made me think of—well, 
of a very smart upper-classman who had 
taken sociology, writing a play for the 
graduating class.” 

Waldo turned back to Roberta. “What 
were you wondering about Mr. Dehn?” 

“T was wondering,” said Roberta, “how 
anyone young enough to write that play 
could be old enough to grow a beard.” 

He laughed. Mamma turned to him and 
laid an impulsive hand on his arm. “You 
will write a play, won’t you, Waldo?” she 
said. ‘There isn’t any reason why you 
shouldn’t win the dramatic prize next year. 
That is, if you want it. You have a far 
surer sense of dramatic unity than he has, 
and you’re so much maturer besides.” 

Her solicitude infolded him. And 
Roberta leaned back, her hands folded 
under her cloak. 

“Tt can go on like this for ten years,” 
she thought, ‘“‘and then I’ll be twenty-nine 
years old and everything will be over.” 
And she sat silent all the rest of the way 
home, looking through the window at the 
vanishing roofs, the black branches edged 
with new snow. 


It was Sunday afternoon when Roberta 
met Waldo Parker again. They had been 
invited, she and mamma, to one of Mrs. 
Frazer’s younger-group teas, and had ar- 
rived about half-past four to find the 
drawing-room hung with rifts of cigarette 
smoke and shrill with high-pitched voices. 

“More sandwiches! More sandwiches!” 

“arly Aztec! Mona says her haircut’s 
early Aztec!” 

“Here, I’ll get them! I know where she 
keeps them!”’ 

“Teapot’s empty!” 

“Ah, here’s the lady!” said Foster 
Fisher, and came forward and seized both 
mamma’s hands. 

“He says the earth’s flat!” shrieked the 
left wing of the younger group. 

“So it is!” he shouted back. “What 
about all these girls that disappear every 
year? Vice reports nothing! They fall 
over the edge!” 

Laughing gayly, mamma was swept to 
the very center of the circle. And Roberta, 
at the outer edge, turned to find Waldo 
Parker at her elbow, a plate of little pink 
iced cakes in paper jackets in his hand. 

“Let’s get away from the mob,” he said. 
“How about the stairs?”’ 

“T’d love to!”’ said Roberta eagerly. 
And they went and sat on the stairs and 
put the plate of little cakes on the step 
above them and forgot all about them. 

“They’ve never discovered anything 
better to do at a party than to get someone 
you like very much to sit on the stairs and 
to hold her hand,” he said. ‘May I hold 
your hand, Roberta?”’ 

Roberta laid her hand gravely in his and 
sat with the other supporting her chin. The 
confusion of voices, rising at intervals to 
shrill, irrelevant laughter, went on in the 
next room, to an accompaniment of clat- 
tering china. 
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“Dear Roberta!” he said, and laid his 
face against her hand. 

His head, with its cap of rough sandy hair, 
was close to her knee. Roberta reached out 
the other hand to touch it and drew it back. 

He said, his cheek against her hand, 
“Will you marry me some day, Roberta?” 

Whatever she had expected, she hadn’t 
expected that. She gave so quick a start 
that he thought she was trying to pull her 
hand away, and he clung to it closer. 

“Why?” asked Roberta childishly. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I haven’t 
very much to offer you.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” she stam- 
mered, “I meant—why would you want 
to marry me?” 

“Because you’re so young,” he answered, 
“and so foolish—and so wise—and go 
darned sweet!”’ 

“Go on!” whispered Roberta. “Please 
don’t stop! The things you’re saying now 
I'll want to remember the rest of my life!’’ 

There was a little movement by the 
doorway, and then mamma’s voice: eOhs 
how quaint! Roberta and Waldo holding 
hands on the stairs!” 

Mona Forbes’ fantastic head appeared 
just beyond mamma’s in the doorway. 

“TI think they look rather sweet,” she 
said, and studied the two with owlish ten- 
derness. 

Mamma came out into the hallway. 
“I’m sorry to tear you away, dear,” she 
said, “but I told Gertrude we’d be home at 
a little after five. Company’s coming.” 

“No hurry,” said Roberta, her face a 
little white. She remained sitting on the 
stairs, her hand in Waldo’s, her head tilted 
against the banisters. And in the look that 
flashed between her and mamma there was 
the light, dangerous clashing of swords. 

Mamma turned, and picking up her fur 
coat from the hall chair, slipped into it and 
wound a bright silk scarf about her throat. 
“It’s after five now,” she said tranquilly. 
“Coming, darling?” 

Waldo had risen with reluctant polite- 
ness to his feet. Slowly Roberta followed 
him. They went down the stairs together. 
He found her coat and she slid into it and 
turned almost in his arms. 

“T’ll be over tonight,” he whispered, and 
went and helped mamma open the front 
door. 

They stepped out into the bright cold 
world of a winter afternoon. The street was 
an avenue of white and crystal that led 
straight into a flamboyant red-gold sunset, 
The air was needle-sharp against their faces. 

“M’m, that air’s good after those hot 
rooms,” said mamma. “Fill your lungs, 
Roberta.”’ 

Roberta scarcely heard her. The fury of 
her resentment had given way to a sense of 
cold, angry triumph. ‘‘I’ll tell her when we 
get home,” she thought to herself as she 
went silently along the street. ‘‘It serves 
her right! It serves her damn right!” 

Mamma went straight up to her room, 
with a fugitive glance at the hall mirror as 
she passed. Roberta followed her upstairs 
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a circus which, because of the excellent 
roads of Europe and the short distances be- 
tween centers of population, has no need 
for the expensive railroad paraphernalia of 
even a show of a like size in the United 
States, 

The result is that one sees a circus per- 
formance for much less. By buying my 
seats to the biggest show in Paris through a 
“high-priced” ticket broker, by taking the 
most expensive seats there were at an in- 
door institution which plasters Paris with 
posters in a manner of extravagance that is 
not even approached by the vaunted dis- 
plays of American shows, which boasts the 
best talent gained from every circus of the 
Continent, which pays high rent for a cen- 
tral location in a big city and heads its per- 
forming list with the Fratellinis, some of the 
best clowns of Europe—or anywhere, for 


that matter—I managed, after buying four 
programs and four cakes of a distinctly 
American confection of chocolate-covered 
ice cream, to free myself of a grand total 
which equaled two dollars and a half in 
American money for a party of four persons. 

From that can be gleaned the fact that 
even the peasant—for a farm laborer these 
days must have his twenty francs or lire— 
may have his night at the circus, and even 
take the kids. I even found one circus in 
Rome at which the bottom price for an hour 
and a half performance was fifty centesimi, 
which, when reduced to real money, means 
the mammoth sum of a little more than 
two cents. True, it could hardly be rated 
as a first-class institution. True, too, that 
it stayed right out in the open air all 
winter, with a canvas top, boarded sides 
through which the chilly gusts entered with 


June 26, 


and stood in the doorway. Mamma 
taken off her dark fur coat and throy. 
on the bed. She was still wearing her | 
little dark hat. . 

“Waldo Parker has asked me to tr 
him,”’ said Roberta. au 

Mamma, turning toward her qui: 
said nothing for a moment. Then, “A| 
you to marry him?”’ she repeated, « 
Roberta?” 

Roberta couldn’t see her eyes, 
shadow of the little hat covered them | 
dark mask. She nodded her head Up: 
down. She felt a little frightened, 

“How extraordinary!” said mar. 
slowly. 

She sat down by the silver-gleamingt | 
table. Lower and lower sank the (} 
mask. Roberta could see only her lips, 
she noticed, with sudden, unbelievable ;| 
crowding on the very heels of her an| 
that mamma’s mouth no longer held | 
curve of youth, that there were sharp || 
lines like parentheses cut deep into | 
corners. 

She wanted to run away, but she CG) 
nearer. ‘‘Oh, I’msorry!”’ she whispere 

And suddenly she heard mamma spi! 
ing in the old voice, warm, caressing, 
with a shaken note in it. “Silly!” shes| 
“T don’t want to marry your Waldo!” 

She took off her hat and flung it on | 
bed. And now for the first time Roby, 
saw her eyes, and there was a dreaj’ 
loneliness in them, the loneliness 0! 
woman parting at last with her youth. | 
mamma hadn’t wanted to marry Wal| 
the wound went deeper than that. 4 
without warning, all the hardness of 
last weeks, all the callousness of youth | 
away from Roberta, leaving her help | 
and quivering before a tenderness m| 
painful than tears. She went across| 
mamma and knelt on the floor beside } | 

“I know you don’t. I didn’t understa | 
Oh, I’m sorry!’ she cried and burst §} 
denly into loud childish sobs. 

Mamma passed her hand over Rober 
head. “I know, darling,” she said. "| 
well, we can’t be young forever.” 

Roberta went on crying. Never in || 
life, never had she loved mamma as }! 
loved her at this moment. | 

“Tt wasn’t because I was youl: 
younger,’ she sobbed. “It just } 
happened with Waldo. None of the oth | 
like me. Dearest, I’ll never love anyone 
never anyone 2 

“Silly!” said mamma again gently, a 
gave her a little shake. She turned back | 
the dressing table, picked up a lipstick a| 
ran it quickly over her lips. ‘‘ Gilbert De| 
was to be here at five,” she said. “I ho| 
he’s half an hour late. I’ll have to dr 
like the wind.” 

Roberta got to her feet. “T’ll talk toh 
for you,” she said eagerly. “I'll go down | 
soon as I wash my face.” 

Mamma put the cover rather slowly ba 
on the lipstick container. ‘‘N-no, dor 
bother,” she said. “It won’t hurt him | 
entertain himself for a little.” 


practically no resistance save the feeb 
counterbalance of coke braziers set alot 
the ground. | 
But it was a circus, nevertheless, with 
dog-and-pony act, the unfunniest clow 
that ever made a grimace, trained horses, } 
few acrobatic acts, and a thrilling tricl 
bicycle number performed by the seventy! 
two-year-old owner, who also walked th 
tight rope and between times acted as chi 
ringmaster and head of the property met 
the rest of that aggregation consisting of | 
coal-black, thin-necked negro who forme 
the chief custodian of the monkey. It wa 
worth two cents of anybody’s money, an 
the audience was really appreciative. One 
somebody applauded. : | 
|| That last statement is not so sarcastic 4 
He sounds. Somewhere, sometime, @ mal 
(Continued on Page 117) — { 
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Continued from Page 112) 

. fable. It concerned the joy which 
‘can took in amusement; his volubil- 
excitable nature; his propensity for 
- his seat and yelling bravo at every 
jie opportunity. Perhaps he does. 
fr seeing every sort of Italian amuse- 
om prize fights to motion-picture 
s nusical reviews to circuses, vaude- 
he popular diversion of flea catching 
«back streets of Naples, one some- 
; onders. 

eise if there is anything more mourn- 
ig an Italian audience, more dejected, 
«wn in the mouth, more saddened by 
hight that it is there to be amused, it 
sjer audience of the same nationality, 
ysad-eyed and glum as a show pro- 
e as though daring someone to come 
7 make it enjoy the evening. Silent, 
pple watch the acts, or the prize 
ezet his face punched to a jelly. Si- 
Hy come and silent they go; a humor- 
almost the same chance of drawing 
hr as a maple tree of giving sap in the 
«time. More than that, if somebody 
she mistake of applauding, it is more 
yssible that he will be rewarded by a 
rs of hisses from the whole house. 
» he intruder properly squelched, the 
rul pleasure goes on unhampered. 


iat They Were Shouting For 


n', however, I was quite sure that I 
fand an exception to the rule. The 
eCirco came to Naples, and the popu- 
ys excited. It was the second biggest 
xof its kind in all Europe, they told 
swiss affair of wonder upon wonder. 
rwere sixty horses. There were bears 
ons, and other animals, which held 
hy day in the ruins of the ancient cas- 
sucullus, down by the sea, while the 
uitself displayed itself at the other end 
«mn at the Real Politeama. Oh, it 
ibe wonderful! So I went that night 
he idea of seeing a truly interested 
w enjoy itself. 
‘it audience was interested. I know it 
terested for the simple reason that 
*chestra, composed of some thirty 
*¢ was of the home-grown variety, only 
lider being connected with the circus. 
vn he waved his baton. In vain he 
le his hair and called upon the gods 
fness the misfortunes which had de- 
ad upon him. But for minutes at a 
ciot a squeak of a fiddle answered his 
oities, not a blare of horn or beat of 
x The orchestra was too busy to play. 
ws watching the show. 
S(was the audience—in its own particu- 
uy. The first act came and went. I 
luded. The house hissed—at me. 
h acts moved into the ring to deep si- 
cand moved out the same way. A 
W insisted on singing. Maybe it was his 
ic Maybe it was that orchestra, pulling 
eltogether long enough to race madly 
ut might catch up with the clown, then 
enterest entirely in the greater task of 
ty sitting there and watching him. 
aye it was that the crowd didn’t want 
wig. Anyway, they booed him out of 
eng, whereupon he came blithely back 
derformed a different stunt—to silence. 
Atrained bear escaped, ran out from 
eerformers’ entrance, through the ring, 
uid the curbing and climbed over into 
eudience. Whereupon that portion of 
eudience rose up and, like a crowd with 
pih ball, shunted the bear back into the 
iagain, where a trainer pounced upon it 
clragged it away. That merited at least 
fi shouts. It got silence. The trained 
ny roared their way into the arena and 
ae lustily, making claw-fringed 
128 betimes at the trainer. And that was 
esilently. But when the show was over, 
crowd rose to its feet and with one voice 
en yelling at the top of its lungs: 
Aria! Aria! Aria! Aria! Aria!” 
[turned to my interpreter. ‘‘What’s 
14” I asked—“‘applause for the show?” 
Dh, no,” he answered innocently; 


thy’re yelling for somebody to open the 


lilows and let some air in here.” 
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Which was as it should be—a great many 
of those people had paid as high as fifteen 
cents to see the show and they deserved 
their money’s worth. For one expects 
plenty for his admission price in Europe, 
even in the imported sport of boxing. But 
by the same token, a real audience appre- 
ciates Someone who helps out with that 
show—as in Marseilles, for instance. 

Octavus Roy Cohen, he of the negro 
stories, is heavily addicted to attending 
prize fights. Even the toughness of Mar- 
seilles—and the gendarmes go in quartets, 
with their guns exposed on their hips, when 
they make a sortie through the Rue Bou- 
terie—couldn’t keep Roy Cohen from his 
diet of watching two gentlemen get into a 
ring and knock the daylights out of each 
other. So, seeing that Roy had gone to the 
z00 in obedience to my childish instincts in 
that direction, I went to the prize fight with 
him, lugging with us one Pietro de Angelis, 
our courier. 

A dark, evil entrance, leading to a foul- 
smelling saloon, and beyond that to narrow 
steps which descended to the darkest base- 
ment in Europe. Flickering 
mantled gas lamps gleamed 
dully against the ancient 
walls. Upon the rickety 
benches sat a hard-boiled 
collection of apaches, dock 
workers, sailors, Moroccan 
negroes, jabbering French 
and a scattering of gentle- 
men whom, by their faint 
perfume of camels, we knew 
to be sheiks straight from 
the sheikery. A foul- 
looking lot, and we re- 
marked the same to Pietro. 

“Oh, yes,” he said quite 
genially. “They are bad 
men. The police records of 
Marseilles show that there 
are 43,000 criminals listed 
in the city.” 

That: assured us of a 
happy evening. So, to for- 
get the fact that our bodies 
would probably be in the 
sewer by the next morning, 
we turned our attention to 
that prize fight. Two young 
men entered the ring and 
glared at each other. Then 
one of the judges arose and 
made aspeech, accompanied 
by grandiloquent gestures. 


A Prize Fight 


Immediately a yell of ap- 
probation arose from the 
ground. There was stamp- 
ing of feet and applauding, 
to say nothing of a succes- 
sion of cheers. The fighters 
rose and bowed. Then an 
overdressed apache, re- 
splendent in a brand-new 
muffler and cloth-topped shoes, arose, stood 
on a bench and bowed also. After which 
the crowd cheered anew, and we asked 
Pietro the cause of the excitement. Mr. de 
Angelis ceased his applauding. 

“Oh,” he said, “the gentleman, he is 
very generous. He have offer to the winner 
of the bout a prize of twenty francs.” 

“Twenty what?” we queried. 

“Twenty francs,” said Pietro. “He is 
giving that out of his own pocket so that 
there will be an extra good fight.” 

Twenty francs, at the existing rate of ex- 
change, meant all of seventy-five cents. 
After we had swallowed our amazement, 
we asked what the winner would have got 
without that extra prize. 

“Oh, he gets ten francs,” said Pietro. 

Then the fight started. That seventy- 
five cents was a real inducement. They 
knocked each other through the ropes, 
made faces, tried to bite, hit in the clinches 
and glared at the referee when he held them 
from precipitate murder. At last the quar- 
rel was over. The donor presented his 
prize and again took a bow. Then Roy 
Cohen turned with a brilliant idea. 
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“T think I’m about to see the fight of my 
life,’ he announced. Then to the courier: 
“Call the major-domo over here and tell 
him that I will offer a special prize of 100 
francs to the winner of the main bout.” 

It was too good to be true. The fight 
manager asked for a second and a third time 
the amount of the prize. Then, as politely 
as possible—without actually calling Roy 
Cohen a four-flusher—he said that before 
the announcement was made he must have 
the money actually in his hand. Cohen 
passed forth the note, amounting to a sum 
total of $3.75. The fight manager examined 
it. He looked at the corners, to be sure that 
all the numbers were there and that it 
wasn’t merely being offered as a prize be- 
cause it couldn’t be passed otherwise. 
Then, with the bank note high above his 
head, he climbed into the ring. 

This time he didn’t make a speech. It 
was an oration. He waved the grand old 
flag. He spoke of the generosity of le Mon- 
sieur Americain. He harked back to the 
days when the first troops landed at Mar- 
seilles and referred to the love of France for 


the soldat des Etats Unis. He held the bill 
aloft so that everybody could see it. Then 
he broke the news as to what all this speech 


was about. The generous gentleman— 
pointing as he said it—who sat in the sec- 
ond row had actually given this prize as a 
special inducement for the winner of the 
main event. 

The cellar echoed with cheers. Roy Co- 
hen took a bow; then another, returning 
for a third. The fighters leaned over the 
side of the ring and shook hands with him, 
thanking him personally. The referee 
shook hands with him. The fight manager 
shook hands with him. Then, when the 
slaughter which followed was over and the 
seconds were helping the vanquished out of 
the ring, and the piece of chewed beef which 
once had been a man but was now a victor 
with 100 francs in his possession was reeling 
in his pride, we arose to leave. 

But did we mingle with the crowd? 
Hardly. The throng of apaches, of thugs 
and dock wallopers parted, leaving a path 
of triumph through which we must pass. 

“Vive les Americains!” they shouted. 
“Vive les Americains!” 
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“ And just to think,” mourned Roy Co- 
hen, “‘you can’t get a fourth-rate ham in 
the States to raise a glove for less than fifty 
dollars!” 

But in Europe, and especially in France, 
it is different. There, though the touch of 
Americanism is rampant in every form of 
amusement since the war, the conditions 
of that amusement are heavily reversed. 
In America it’s the performer who takes 
everything first and lets the audience have 
what’s left; in Europe it’s the other way 
around—except, of course, when it comes 
to fishing. In any country it’s a pretty 
hard thing to tell which is really the fish— 
that which is caught or that which does the 
catching. In France there’s not so much 
need for doubt. 

There’s a good deal in history about the 
defense of the Marne. The desperation of 
those battles was supposed to be for the 
purpose of saving Paris. But, eight years 
after the war, there’s still a solid wall of 
humanity along that river, defending its 
banks against all comers. It’s the army of 
French fishermen—of Marne fishermen, to 
be more exact, for there 
seems to be a trick about it. 

The first requirement, 
seemingly, is to arm oneself 
with a pole large enough to 
serve as a radio aerial post; 
then to pack a luncheon; to 
equip oneself with a bag 
sufficiently large to carry 
fifteen or twenty pounds of 
fish. Next the fisherman 
attaches to that poleastring 
of the thickness usually em- 
ployed to hold a surveyor’s 
plumb line, and hangs on 
the end of the young rope a 
hook large enough to snag 
a Missouri River catfish. 
After that, another job pre- 
sents itself—that of finding 
a spot along the Marne, 
anywhere from the environs 
of Paris to the source of the 
stream, where someone else 
hasn’t arrived previously 
and engaged in raising the 
level of the current with a 
hunk of bait big enough to 
be seen across the river. 


The Poor Fish 


Now the fishing com- 
mences. It continues. And 
goes on. And is resumed. 
Then it is continued again. 
Shouts run along the bank. 
Someone a quarter of a mile 
away just had a bite. That 
creates a deal of excitement 
and hooks are rebaited. On- 
ward into the jaws of fish 
march the six thousand or 
hundred thousand or what- 
ever monumental number of 
pole wavers happens to be on hand. Bait 
to the right of them, bait to the left of them, 
bait all about them, the fish of the Marne 
move from one offering to the next, taking 
a nibble here and a nibble there, while the 
excitement grows tremendously and poles 
yank with reckless abandon. Then, excite- 
ment of excitement! A streak of silver in 
the air. Shoutsfrom one to another. A fish 
has been caught! 

But is it a four-foot carp? Or a ten- 
pound trout? Or something else of equal 
size to live up to that cord and telegraph 
pole? Itisnot! It is, in fact, a finny affair 
known as an éblette, or perhaps—far more 
exciting—a goujon, which, when safe at last 
in the ample carrier, will weigh it down to 
about the same avoirdupois as an overfed 
goldfish. And when one asks the explana- 
tion of the tremendous pole, the heavy line, 
the big hook and hefty bait, there is a gen- 
eral gasp of surprise. That’s the way that 
éblettes and goujons have always been fished 
for. Why change a custom that has existed 
for years? 

In that there is an element of novelty, 
for other customs in the amusement field 
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have changed and changed swiftly in Eu 
rope since the war. They have changed in a 
fashion that bears the stamp of American- 
ism in no uncertain tones—even in the dis- 
tricts where there were no troops to set the 
example; in places where, before the war, 
a village dragged along, month after month, 
with perhaps nothing more exciting than a 
native féte day or a wandering guignol to 
enliven its otherwise dull existence. But 
the American pictures have permeated 
there now. 

Dancing, too, has seemed to sweep the 
country, bringing with it American steps, 
with perhaps a bit of localization thrown 
in, and a love for American music that is 
all but amazing. 

One hears a boy in a village where the 
houses exist in the moldy dampness of cen- 
turies agone, where the streets are crooked 
and where wooden shoes clatter upon the 
pavement, whistling a six-month-old Amer- 
ican tune as he goes about his duties of de- 
livering the daily bread and wine. One 
hears in the better-class homes fervent dis- 
cussions upon the art of Paul Whiteman 
and the genius of Irving Berlin. 

One listens to the shrill-pitched voice of 
the wandering butcher, traveling from vil- 
lage to village with his high-wheeled cart 
of viands, bawling in French to the plod- 
ding oxen of a near-by field the heart- 
rending fact that he is all alone, he’s so 
all alone, par le té’éphone. One looks into 
the windows of music stores to see facing 
him sheet after sheet of music which may 
bear a French title, but with the under- 
line: Fox Trot AMERICAIN, 


Beer: Garden Opera 


And when one goes to a French dance 
hall, where the patronage runs into the hun- 
dreds, far from the Montmartre, even far 
from Paris—for Paris, after all, is an inter- 
national city—one finds a peculiar condi- 
tion. It consists of two orchestras, one at 
one end of the hall and one at the other. 
The largest orchestra is a French one. It 
plays French airs; and when it puts forth 
its melodies, there is a sprinkling of dancers 
upon the floor. Then it halts and the other 
orchestra starts, to the accompaniment of a 
surge of dancers from every part of the hall. 
That orchestra is built upon American 
lines, with moaning saxophones and muted 
cornets, and the dance floor becomes 
jammed, while the French orchestra awaits 
its turn, looking exceeding sad. There’s a 
good reason—the craze for jazz music, 
played by jazz artists, has almost reached a 
point where the demand exceeds the supply. 
Nor is it wholly a matter of France. I 
talked one night in Rome with a young 
American violin student, who announced to 
me that he was paying a part of his tuition 
on savings which he had gained by singing 
in Berlin. 

“But I didn’t know you could speak Ger- 
man,” I said. 

“German?” he asked. “Why should I 
need German? I was with a jazz orchestra 
in a Berlin beer garden. My job was to 
make gestures to the verse of: 


“ Sittin’ on de inside, 
Lookin’ at de outside, 
Waitin’ fo’ de evenin’? mail!” 


But with all this, there is no change so 
great as that of the true enterprise which 
has taken from the old-time mountebank 
his living, and to which many of the remain- 
ing mountebanks have flooded, finding in it 
a legitimate successor to the trade by which 
they once lived. It is the foire, grown to 
mighty proportions since the end of the 
war, a thing of internationalities, and yet 
dominated by seemingly one thought—the 
use of American ideas, of American names, 
of American methods of showmanship. 

One doesn’t interview an exhibitor at the 
foire. One hasn’t the time—that is, if one 
has made the announcement in his intro- 
duction that he is a forain Americain, 
meaning thereby that he is an American 
showman. I should know; I’ve tried it 
at a dozen places. The result was always 
the same—I went to ask questions and 
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remained to answer them. How does this 
compare with the amusements in America? 
Is it as good? Are the attractions here up 
to date? What was the latest riding device, 
the latest novelty, the latest craze in Amer- 
ica? All this while the crowd gathers, while 
every showman who ever has been to the 
United States hurries forward to announce 
the fact and to volunteer as an interpreter, 
then, as the questions are answered, to swell 
with pride and to employ the inevitable “I 
told you so” to his comrades. 

For the foire, legitimate child of the old 
gathering of mountebanks though it may 
be, is an illegitimate child of American 
showmanship, and with a great deal more 
pride in its accepted parent than in its real 
one. There one finds the word ‘“Amer- 
ican’’ blazing at him in every direction: 
The American Massacre, American Hot 
Dogs, American Shooting Gallery, Chocolat 
Glacé Americain. To say nothing of the un- 
changed names of such things as the Roller 
Coaster, the Diabolic Whirl, Over the Falls, 
The Whip, The Football and The Magie 
City. 

One finds too an attendance which 
pays well for the showmanship expended. 
For the foire is the true amusement of him 
who has but a few francs or lire or marks to 
spend and wants lots for his money. 

‘It is a European edition of the American 
carnival grown from the old mountebank 
days, yet conforming to different methods 
of showmanship. It is an institution which 
has arisen to gigantic proportions since the 
war, with its own magazines, where is car- 
ried page after page of advertisements; its 
organization, its separate and distinct lines 
of demarcation from every other form of 
amusements; its tightly drawn lines of al- 
legiance—and yet it is a thing of many seg- 
ments, made up from all nations, and built 
upon a system where every man is for 
himself. 5 

In the mountebank days, wandering 
players and strolling entertainers gathered 
at a market place. Today’s forains follow 
the same system, upon the encouragement 
of the municipality, which fattens upon the 
taxes derived thereby, taking a preliminary 
license, income tax, occupation tax, ticket 
tax and a number of other levies which run 
its total to a point where it receives nearly 
25 per cent of every admission. Yet even 
with that handicap the foire grew stronger 
and the forain prospers as he never has 
prospered before. 


Coney Island on Wheels 


What is it? Simply a moving Coney 
Island, traveling incredible distances by 
motor truck, and lugging for those distances 
amusements which, in America, could be 
looked upon only as fixed things—a Figure 
Hight, for instance, which, when one rides 
upon it, seems staunch and strong enough, 
but, when examined, is found to be com- 
posed of innumerable sections, bolted to- 
gether in a manner which might not pass 
the eye of an American inspector. But a 
Figure Eight, nevertheless, covering acres 
of ground, and necessitating from thirty 
to forty tremendous wagons, hauled in 
groups by powerful tractors, to transport it 
from town to town. Merry-go-rounds of 
every description; riding devices, haunted- 
house shows, skating rinks, dance floors— 
every possible form of amusement is here. 
And yet it is all integral, all separate. 

In this is one of its amazing features. The 
owner of the Figure Eight may have for his 
next neighbor the owner of a merry-go- 
round. For two months they will occupy 
adjoining stands. Then the end of the foire 
will come and they will not meet again 
for years, perhaps never. Such is the shuf- 
fling process. Yet it is strangely like the 
American fair, after all—and for purposes 


of clearness, the word foire becomes “fair” 
in its translation. 

In America, when the good old county 
fair comes along in the autumn, the secre- 
tary announces that he has room for a cer- 
tain number of attractions. He engages 
them, allots them their space. The same 
thing happens in Europe, with the excep- 
tion that there is no need for a display 
of agricultural exhibits, hand sewing and 
prize pigs. Of course, those things may be 
present; but they are not absolutely neces- 
sary for the interminable number of foires, 
or kermesses—a term sometimes wrongly 
applied, since a kermesse is, in its strict in- 
terpretation, a charity bazaar. If a city 
needs some money, and at the same time be- 
lieves its population needs a large amount 
of amusement, it simply announces the fact 
and the foire becomes a foire without prize 
seekers sitting up nights. 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 


Then the ingress begins. A merry-go- 
round from Belgium. A roller coaster, 
coming perhaps all the way from Spain in 
its travels of the Continent. Shooting gal- 
leries, American massacres—which, by the 
way, may be a naive little way of expressing 
Europe’s true attitude toward the Etats 
Unis, since it consists of a number of 
dummy figures with removable heads; the 
object of the game being to pay a small 
amount of money for the privilege of knock- 
ing off those heads with a baseball, without 
even a prize to be gained thereby. A Figure 
Hight from Italy. In one foire in Marseilles 
I found nine nationalities represented in 
one line of exhibits; a British owner of a 
diving-girl show, a French proprietor of a 
shooting gallery, an Italian vender of fun at 
an American massacre, a Greek running a 
Magic City, a German with a collection of 
animals, a Swiss exhibiting a trained horse, 
a Nederland Dutchman vending visions of 
the future from an automatic fortune ma- 
chine, a Portuguese deep-sea diver with an 
illusion show in which a girl’s head ap- 
peared upon the body of a tremendous sea 
scorpion, and an Arab photographer, 

These people had gathered from all cor- 
ners of the Continent in answer to the call 
of Marseilles for attractions. Living in 
specially constructed wagons—and in a 
style that might be considered luxury when 
compared with that of their counterparts in 
the carnival business of America—they had 
packed their attractions and come over- 
land, to set up their places of entertainment 
in Marseilles and remain there as long asa 
franc was forthcoming. Then onward to an- 
other city, each choosing where he thought 
the pickings would be best. Usually there 
is not much need for conjecture. Europe 
may be poor. Europe may be war torn. 
But Europe can part with its shekels very 
easily at a foire. 

There is naturally an excellent reason. 
The European is what an American show- 
man calls a good looker. He is willing to 
pay for a small part of his amusement, and 
wants the rest for nothing. Hence the 
street faker, the counterpart of the Ameri- 
can pitchman, thrives abroad. Natural 
curiosity gives him his audience. He sings 
a song, does a few magic tricks, harangues 
his audience for half an hour and then sells 
them something they don’t want, simply 
because they have had the amusement 
thrown in. Give a Frenchman, for instance, 
enough water with a two-franc bottle of 
wine and he is set for an entire afternoon, in 
doing nothing but looking, as he sits at a tin 
table in front of a sidewalk café and watches 
the crowd go by. 

So it is the theory of satisfying the looker 
by which the foire thrives. An average of 
fifty cents for a whole family is quite a 
splurge for numerous nationalities where 


| ‘May all your children be acrobats! 


carpenters don’t get twelve dollars | 
and harvest hands aren’t hauled off | 
by excited farmers during the wheat j| 
and foreed to work for eight dollars | 
and board. The equivalent of fifty oi 
also the equivalent of half a day’s la | 
a great body of workers. One must], 
tremendous return for it, and at thi 
this is exactly what happens. 

For the most costly thing at a foi 
frane or its equivalent. More ofte 
price is fifty centimes—less than two | 
That buys a ride on the best mer) 
round, where there is every concej, 
form of horse, pig, goat, elephant od 
not to furnish the diversion. Op, j 
cares for a cheaper ride, even a presen 
sou, or five centimes, can procure it | 
merry-go-round of a sort where the car| 
are bicycles and the rider furnis) es hi 
motive power, at the same time furni 
the energy which grinds the organ, 
when one wants to be really a dey, 
squanders a franc or a lira for a ride g| 
roller coaster. Meanwhile the forainy 
rich and buys a new mahogany bed fo 
luxurious inner furnishing of the w 
which forms his domicile. | 

“There is so much more money sing 
war,” he says. A statement, how 
which should not be taken too lite) 
What is meant is that there is less se 
since the conflict, less frugality fo 
morrow. 

“For why?” a Frenchman asked m| 
other day. “I save francs today. } 
Tomorrow, they may be worth not] | 
Voila! So I spend them.” | 


The Gypsy Curse 


attitude, there remains in the Contin 
the ancient idea of frugality, of gettin; 
amusement by looking. Therefore, by 
ing to the foire, he can stroll before shoo 
galleries and watch other people spen| 
their money, taking as much fun or 
ing someone strike a target as in sti 
himself. He can form in great mas 
side the roller coaster and shout 
light as the cars travel around t a cll f 
and dips. He can watch the barkers and | 
ballyhoo men, he can look at t br | 
lights and watch the snake charmer Ww} 
she comes on the platform in an e 
lure customers within. Then he cans 
his equivalent of fifty American enti 
go home, having had a whale of at 
the forain waxes fat for the reas 
everybody in town attends, and 
they may look much and spend littl 
is always a profit in a gross business, | 
Which, after all, is not so different ft) 
any country, just as basic customs :] 
basic beliefs often remain the same, nom 
ter where one goes. The show business, ! 
instance. a. 
I talked one day in Rome with a for 


\ 
| 
f 


But even with this don’t-give-a-w] 


who, by his card, was the owner of a mer 
go-round and a circular swing. For Llc; 
time we swapped questions, finding 
surprise of each of us that show fo t 
about the same in Europe as they did} 
America; that they worked t 

hours, thought the same thoughts, us 
same methods in general and looked up) 
the public in the same light of — 
mies who must be endured in order 

the money. But there was one th 
which I felt sure. So I asked him. 

“At home,” I said, ‘there is a 
viding line between what we call the car! 
val man and the circus man—a real gu. 
For instance, a circus man calls a carmi\| 
man a gypsy, and when one carnival m 
becomes angry with another, the wol| 
thing he can wish him is that he will gra! 
tate to the circus. In fact he uses a set € 
pression. He says, ‘May all your chil Th 
be acrobats!’ Now ——” ee 

But Signor Carlo Lustig, proprietor | 
the Gran Giostro, and so on, laughed yy 
roariously, ae fl 

“We have a saying, too,” hesaid. 

“Which is?” | 


he answered. 
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When you give a Pleasure Island package you give a box of most enjoyable 
chocolates in an attractive form, and you give more—for the box and contents express 
the elusive charm, the age-old romance and adventure that really belong to such 
chocolates, but which waited for a genius to capture and express them. 


Hundreds of thousands of candy lovers have found the way to Pleasure Island 
through this package. Through it they have doubled their enjoyment of chocolates. 


By your thoughtful gift help your friends loot this chest of treasured sweets, with 
its chocolate bullion of gold and silver and its chocolate “Pieces of Eight.” 


In one pound and two pound packages at the nearby store that is agent for the 


sale of 
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Chocolates 
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us, because we had confidence in you. And 
confidence leads to better things.” 

Cronkite was leaning over his desk, shoot- 
ing it at him. Byrne scowled, plucked at 
his wet shirt where it had plastered against 
his ribs. 

“You’re heading straight out to make a 
fool of yourself, Jimmy, and I’m damned 
if I'll let you do it! Do you think I don’t 
know what you’re up against every night? 
Nerves frazzled; then bridge at ten cents 
a point and a litter of highballs when you 
ought to bein bed. Do you think that stuff 
is going to get youanywhere? Do you think 
it’s going to do you any good to shoot a 
bunch of drugs into your system every Sat- 
urday night so you can sleep all day Sun- 
day, when you ought to be out at Blueport 
sweating some of the hooch out at tennis?” 
Cronkite’s voice was falling into a poetical 
cadence of wrath. “And do you think 
you'll do yourself any good by gambling 
on a bunch of worthless rubber stock that’s 
as dangerous as TNT? You're not a fool, 
but you don’t seem to have sense enough to 
realize that you’re playing a fool’s game.” 

Jimmy Byrne yanked himself out of his 
chair, jaw set and eyes glowering. “‘I’d tell 
any other man who talked to me that way 
what I thought of him. And there’s no 
reason that I know of why I’ve got to take 
it from you.” 

here certainly isn’t,’ agreed Mr. 
Cronkite. It was as though a chill had 
swept through the stuffy room. ‘‘You’ve 
got your choice.”’ 

“T’m through!” snapped Byrne. “‘That’s 
my choice.”’ 

“Quit then—quit and be hanged to you! 
But some day, Jimmy, you’re going to have 
some sense kicked into you. And then re- 
member what I’ve told you.” 

“Thanks,” answered Byrne, voice dry, 
metallic. His face was pale except for two 
flushed spots at the cheek bones. He went 
out, closed the door quietly behind him, 
even though he felt like knocking it off its 
hinges. 

The outer office and its familiar faces ex- 
isted in a blur; noises came filtering through 
miles of space to his ears. He nearly col- 
lided with Sarah Cronkite, who was stand- 
ing, hat off, near an electric fan, letting her 
brown hair be blown in the wind. Sarah, 
with that seemingly imperishable bloom of 
eighteen—nearly nineteen— years, wearing 
an airy pale-green frock, appeared to be 
the one cool thing in the heavy, viscous 
atmosphere of the office. But Byrne was 
scarcely conscious of her. It didn’t occur to 
him in that moment even to speak. Then 
her voice brought back a sense of actuality. 

“Hello, Jimmy. I’ve come with the car 
to kidnap dad and take him out to Blue- 
port. Can’t you come with us? It’s so 
beastly hot!” 

“Oh, hello, kid.’ 

“Why, Jimmy, what’s the matter?” 

He stopped before her, twisted his lips 
into something that tried to bea smile. “I 
don’t know whether I’ve just been fired or 
whether I’ve resigned. The old boy’s on 
the warpath today. You’d better watch 
out. He’s in a mood to eat little girls.” 

“But, Jimmy—why?” 

“T’ve been cleaning up some money on 
the side, and he thinks that’s his own royal 
prerogative. He’llgiveyouthelurid details.” 

He turned abruptly, went to his desk. 
“Handle these tomorrow morning,”’ he 
said, passing out a batch of orders tothe 
trading clerk, Johnson. 

“You're going to be down, aren’t you?” 
asked the man anxiously. He was already 
overworked. 

“Yes, I’m going to be down—to settle 
up my accounts. I’m through.” 

“Through!” exclaimed Johnson. “How 
come?” 

Jimmy Byrne, busy with figures, didn’t 
reply. When he looked up, Johnson 


asked, voice a little tremulous with a hope 
he couldn’t suppress, ‘“ Who’s going to get 
the trading desk? Do you know?” 
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“You are, I suppose—if you’re a good 
little boy and don’t do as your elders do.” 
Johnson was ten years his senior. 

“Gosh, I hope so—with a wife and three 
kids!” 

Jimmy grunted, looked at the man as 
sharply as though he were some new ani- 
mal. “‘That’s a grand life!’”’ he exclaimed 
disgustedly. “Grub along in this heat to 
keep a bunch of faces fed.’ 

“Depends on how you look at it, doesn’t 
it?” asked the other. 

“T suppose so,” Byrne agreed automati- 
cally. His mind was filled with the thought 
that his credit at Longworth’s stood close 
to forty thousand dollars. It might be the 
better part of valor to clear out. He bit his 
lip and did a little mental coin tossing. 
“Tl be back after while, if there’s anything 
you want to ask me,” he said to Johnson. 
To himself he said, ‘‘ Better clear out while 
the clearing is good. Get my fingers burnt.” 

Three days later, Jimmy Byrne, com- 
fortably slouched in the depths of a wicker 
chair, surveyed benignly all the world 
which could be seen from the porch of the 
Blueport Country Club; the rolling green 
links, scattered country places with their 
meticulously cropped lawns and drowsy 
trees, and the blue water of the Sound, 
dotted with the white flecks of immaculate 
sails. It was enough just to sit there at his 
ease and smile complacently, while forty 
thousand dollars slept in the bank. 

During the morning he had arranged 
with the real-estate agent for the leasing of 
the Blueport house which had come to him 
through the estates of his mother and 
father. Also, he had checked carefully the 
bonds in his deposit box, deciding upon cer- 
tain substitutions and readjustments in his 
small inherited capital. The next day, in 
New York, the profits from Tana and Van 
Eyck—both of which had taken a slide 
within forty-eight hours after he had 
cashed in—were to be salted down in good 
bonds. Two days later he would be aboard 
the Majestic headed for Europe, with an 
income of a little better than seven thou- 
sand a year—there to play about until 
there returned an impulse to work. Paris, 
Deauville, the Riviera. 

Seven thousand wasn’t the biggest in- 
come in the world, to be sure; but it 
seemed enough to glide along upon, and 
that, to Jimmy Byrne, seemed a career in 
itself. He stretched luxuriously. 

The quick tread of feet approaching him 
made him turn. It was Sarah. “Hello, 
there, Jimmy. Don’t get up.” Her hand 
upon his shoulder restrained him. “I was 
going around with Canby and Alice, and 
the caddie told me you were down—so I 
cut out. Whew! I hurried because I was 
afraid you’d go in on the 3:30. You’re not, 
are you?” 

“Yes, I have to. I’m shoving off for 
Europe within a couple of days, and I’ve 
got a lot of things to do.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry you’re going abroad.” 
She pulled off the floppy panama, ran 
slender muscular fingers through her hair 
and subsided with another ‘‘Whew!” upon 
the railing of the veranda, where she could 
face him. 

“Jimmy,” she said suddenly, ‘‘dad’s 
awfully sorry you had arun-in. I’m sure 
heis. He thinks that you were both fagged 
out with the heat, and mother says he’s 
sorry he lost his temper. Why don’t you 
have a talk with him—just to be friends? 
Hereally thinks the world of you, only 4 
She paused. 

Byrne smiled. ‘He dissembled his love 
beautifully when he kicked me downstairs.” 

“Well, I don’t know much about specu- 
lating and things of that kind,” went on the 
girl, “but dad ought to know what he’s 
talking about.” 

“He certainly ought to,’ agreed Jimmy 
heartily. ‘He plays around with some of 
the worst wildcats on the Street. Anyhow, 
I’m out. I’d hate to think of spending the 
rest of my days down there.’’ 


“I wish we could go to Europe, too,” said 
Sarah. “Mother’s been trying to get dad 
to go, but he says he can’t leave. Market’s 
too wabbly, I suppose.” 

“And always will be,’’ added Jimmy. 
“Of course he can’t leave! He’s handling 
a bunch of stuff that he admits is as danger- 
ous as TNT. And I’m supposed to be the 
champion idiot because I clean up some 
money and pull out.” 

“You're not going to speculate any more 
then?” 

He shook his head. “I’m going in for a 
list of hard-boiled bonds and live on the 
income—and tell Dan Cronkite that!” 
He grinned. 

“You’re going to be back soon, aren’t 
you?” 

“No, I think I’ll live over there.’ 

“Oh, Jimmy, please! We'll miss you so! 
It hasn’t been half so much fun this sum- 
mer, not having you here.”’ Her voice and 
eyes besought him. 

“T really don’t know exactly what I am 
going to do,” he said. “Lord knows, I 
don’t want to stay in Wall Street and work 
as your father has. He’s as bad off as a 
pants finisher in a sweatshop.” 

“Are you just going to loaf?” Her eye- 
brows raised incredulously. 

“T certainly am,” he announced with 
enthusiasm. “I haven’t got anything to 
work for.” He stretched, beaming upon 
her. ‘“‘Wow! It’s glorious not to have 
anything to do.” 

Sarah laughed. “You'll get tired of it.” 

“We'll see.’”’ He glanced at his watch. 
“TI have to be barging along if I’m going 
to catch that train.” 

They arose, stood facing each other. 

“But you'll be out again before you 
sail?” she asked anxiously. 

“Tl try to, but I’m going to be pretty 
busy.”’ 

Her expression darkened with unhappi- 
ness. “Jimmy,” she said, casting about for 
words, “‘you mustn’t ever forget that all 
the people down here love you very, very 
dearly, and that—vwell, we’ve all grown up 
together and we ought to stick together. 
Blueport’s been the happiest home that 
any of us have ever had, and 2 She 
stopped short and her eyes searched his. 
“Oh, Jimmy, please don’t stay away so 
very long!” 

He slipped his arm about her, gave her a 
friendly, reassuring little hug. “You’re 
a darling, Sarah. Bye-bye. And if I don’t 
get out, I’ll telephone to you.” 

He started away. “And write to me, 
Jimmy!” she called after him. 

“T will.” ' 

She returned his wave, then sank into 
the depths of the chair he had been occupy- 
ing and sat there motionless, hurt, dis- 
appointed, angry—but more angry than 
hurt or disappointed. It wasn’t fair of 
Jimmy Byrne to leave Blueport as though 
he didn’t care a bit. He must care! She 
wanted to run after him, to beat him with 
her fists, beat him until it really hurt. 

He didn’t return to Blueport before sail- 
ing. He didn’t even telephone. The day 
after the boat sailed she received a note 
from him, sent over with the pilot. Very 
busy—sorry not to have seen her again— 
hoped she would get to Europe next sum- 
mer. 

“Oh-h!” she exclaimed furiously, and 
tore the note in halves. “I hate you, Jimmy 
Byrne!” Then she tucked the remnants 
of the note away with the other letters she 
had received from him and went out to 
play a savage game of golf. 


III 


Se was at the dressing table of her 
room at the Ritz, in Paris, putting on 
the last dab of powder when her mother 
came in from shopping. “Jimmy called up 
a little while ago,”’ she said. ‘“He’s been in 
Deauville and he hadn’t received his mail, | 
so he didn’t know we were here. I’m | 
meeting him downstairs for tea.” 


| 
She gave a final glance at herself i 
mirror and looked at her watch—;, 
pendent watch of bright jade | 
matched the collar and cuffs of he} 
kasha frock. 
“Give him my love and tell him | 
want to see him,” said Mrs. Cri| 
stripping off her gloves, 
“You won’t join us?” 
“Thanks, no!” replied her moth 
cisively. In her eyes there was a gle 


( 
triumph, the gleam that cotites | 


achieving home and composure afte | 
ing half a dozen dresses fitted, 

“Sarah,” she said, brows knitting, , 
is Eve David?” 

“Eve David played in Hyacinth | 
winter,”’ supplied the girl. “Do yi 
member? Gorgeously pretty—danq| 
a whiz. She’s over here getting a di} 
Why? ”9 | 

“Mrs. Burgess was saying that J) 
had been seen about with her quite aj 

“Oh,” said Sarah; and added, aj; 
moment, as though it were somethin, ; 
worth while taking into consider | 
“She’s awfully pretty. She married | 
Howland about two years ago. Let’ss’ 
Sarah put a forefinger to her head | 
scowled thoughtfully —“ Dirk Hoy| 
was in Wall Street until his father diec, 
then he started out to make merry | 
the estate. I imagine he has done 
this time. That’s probably why | 
divorcing him. He was married fir | 
Mary Barlow—that was before he st | 
on the loose—and then she got a div\ 
She married Ned Philburn last sp} 
Howland married Eve Dayid befor: | 
decree was made final, and they had t 
married again—or something like | 
There was some sort of mix-up. [) 
get ” | 

“Good grief!” exclaimed Mrs, Cron | 
“T should hope so! When I was youn } 
had to learn the names of the Presid | 
What a mess! And what is our Ji) 
doing around with a girl of that sort? 

Sarah shrugged and laughed. “Ty 
him. See you later, dear.” } 

Jimmy was in the living room of y 
David’s suite in the same hotel, hum 1 
to himself and dancing a slow waltz w| 
champagne cocktail as a partner while / 
ran through a batch of cablegrams. Bx} 
sions of amusement, annoyance, pleat 
fluttered over her face, like shadow) 
butterflies, and he watched her, smilin i 
himself. : 

“Oh, rot!” she exclaimed finally. “T)\ 
make coming back a pest!” She toy 
the remaining unopened messages u! 
the table. 

Jimmy stopped dancing, planted a ‘ 
upon the top of her blond head. “Mé| 
be your social secretary?” She glancec | 
and gave him a malicious little sn? 
“Eve, I’ve got to dash. Sorry I can’t 
you for tea, but I had to make anot! 
engagement. Couldn’t help it.” 

“How sorrowful! Should I be jealow 

“T don’t think so. It’s with a little | 
I used to know in the States—Sa) 
Cronkite. Kid I grew up with.” He cr 
tured a small white hand. “ Forgiven’! 
really had to make the engagement. 1 
note had been waiting for me a week wl! 
I got back to Paris.” 

“Yes, I forgive you,’ answered H 
laughing. ‘I have an engagement mys: 
Otherwise I wouldn’t.” 

“With whom?” . 

“Dirk,” she answered. Jimmy scowl. 
“Oh, don’t be silly!” she said, rising. “Di 
isn’t such a bad sort, even if Iam divorci’ 
him. He wanted to talk with me about t) 
case.”’ [i 

“You know I hate to have people 7 
you around with him.” if 
i 
y 


‘4 


“Well, everybody does it,”’ she said, ve 
meekly. “It isn’t like it was in the old da 
when you had to be really annoyed wii 
someone before you got a divorce. 
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evoked up at him with such a bland, 
us smile that he laughed andslipped 
about her. “Eve dear, sometimes 
a) such a naughty little girl, and I 
yu so much I can’t scold you. But 
4; naughty, aren’t you?” 
j-m—sometimes—a little bit,” she 
itd. 
rnute later he stood watching her, 
nthe smile she sent to him through 
nrror as she rearranged her hair, 
dway rouge that had been smeared, 
@obed with a lipstick. 
+) happened to be waiting where she 
jee them as they left the elevator. 
jinped up, eyes glowing. 
fimy! My, it’s nice to see you!” 
Yah!” They grabbed hands and 
a at each other for a moment before 
eembered that Eve was with him. 
sCronkite—Miss David.”’ 
bh two girls nodded, Eve with the 
it trace of irritation. She turned to 
». “I must toddle on. I’m late and 
2? be furious.” 
eent over her hand. “At 7:30 then.”’ 
,nodded again to Sarah and was gone, 
,fimmy’s eyes following her. He 
.¢ to Sarah. “‘Let’s have tea in the 
1¢.” 
C, Jimmy, she’s so pretty!” 
‘agile flashed into his face. ‘‘Isn’t she, 
1 Ibis 
Bins embarrassing reason he found 
ifult to talk with Sarah Cronkite. It 
., though it took skill which was not 
h command to bridge over the one 
nce he had last seen her. Sarah had 
md. She had left behind her in some 
+ at was inexplicable the mild hoyden- 
13 of Blueport, and yet she retained 
cality which, for example, had always 
ter from allowing any little boy to do 
tut in diving that she wouldn’t try. 
=} was a softening, a maturity; but 
hit any sacrifice of that essential 
‘a who knew how to plant a long clean 
» pwn the fairway. 
3h was prettier, by far, than she had 
mn Not triumphantly pretty as Eve 
gout with a loveliness that was in- 
sy her own. A well-shaped head upon 
iider neck, curly tousled brown hair 
dnely cut features. She had kept that 
ic, engaging smile which she had always 
dis a youngster, an appealing smile 
i gave to her face a radiancy which 
ged in her dark eyes after the smile 
danished. And, too, she had her fath- 
sray of actually listening to whatever 
sieing said to her. 
T2y ventured warily through the news 
home. Dan Cronkite was still in the 
ré;, but his health was bad. They were 
red about him. Scott, his partner, had 
tid and gone to California. There were 
m wicked new bunkers on the sixth. 
whad gone crazy over six-meter boats. 
“nd you, Jimmy?” she asked. ‘‘ What 
e ou doing to keep yourself happy?” 
“th, living along—enjoying life.’ 
“ou look as though it were hard work,” 
eemarked. 
““ired, do you mean?”’ Sarah nodded. 
W had pretty much of a racket at Deau- 
ll” he explained. ‘‘We went down to 
ieseach to rest, and you can imagine 
hi itwas. Might just as well have gone 
) ontmartre.” 
‘Who’re ‘we’?” 
Oh, a bunch of us. People you don’t 
ny.’ 
‘Ive David too?” 
4 es,” he said listlessly. 
ou don’t have to be so darned casual 
but it,”’ Sarah answered, laughing at 
ir “After all, you were branded before 
Ojwere turned out to graze.” 
® was puzzled. “What does that 
nen??? 
rah was beaming at him mockingly. 
nynswer she passed over her mirror and 
etiim discover a small smear of rouge 
us under one ear. He laughed a trifle 
O}clously and wiped it away. 
retty hard hit, old boy?”’ 
ard enough,” he admitted. 
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“Well, you pick ’em pretty, Jimmy. Tell 
me about her. Who is she? I know she 
played in Hyacinthe, of course. I mean 
before that.” 

“‘Oh-h—she comes from a theatrical fam- 
ily. Always been on the stage. One-night 
stands, bum hotels, worse theaters. That’s 
all she ever knew as a youngster. Remark- 
able, isn’t it, that she could come out of 
that and be what she is? Have you ever 
seen her on the stage?”’ 

“Yes; she’s lovely.” 

Silence fell between them, and Jimmy 
Byrne returned from a distant journey 
with his thoughts to find her gazing at him 
somberly. 

Sarah’s thoughts had been journeying 
too; back to that day of another blond 
enchantress, when she had wept in her 
mother’s lap because her Jimmay had been 
lured away. Too old to weep now; not 
that she wanted to weep, but that a real, 
extraordinarily poignant sense of loneliness 
had come over her. She wanted her 
Jimmy, the old Jimmy, who didn’t seem to 
exist any more, who had become lost in this 
complex world. Their eyes met in a stead- 
fast, curiously frank gaze. 

“Do you ever resent growing up?” she 
asked suddenly. “I do.” He nodded in 
whole-hearted agreement. ‘‘I used to 
think,” she went on, “that growing older 
meant that we gained something, but I 
wonder if it doesn’t mean that we lose 
something—courage, confidence in our- 
selves, confidence in one another.”’ She 
sighed deeply, and then laughed at herself. 
“Oh, what a sigh!” 

“But,” protested Jimmy, “don’t you 
think that life was just as complicated for 
us then as it is now—just as perplexing and 
troubled? Lord knows, I never had a 
blacker half hour in my life than that time 
when I shot you with an arrow. The prison 
gates were yawning for me.” 

They chuckled together over a swift 
panorama of memories. 

“That scar is almost gone, Jimmy,” she 
said. “I can just barely find it. I didn’t 
want it to go.” Her head went back and 
she laughed. ‘About six months later 
mother discovered me shaking salt on it. 
Somebody had told me that salt on a scar 
would keep it from disappearing. A little 
too late, of course.”’ 

Jimmy’s hand went out to cover hers 
upon the table. “You were such a dear 
kid, Sarah! Do you remember (i 

She glanced to one side and started. ‘‘Oh, 
here’s Miss David!” 

Jimmy rose, more confused by this sud- 
den return from their pleasant venturing to 
Blueport than by the fact that he was hold- 
ing Sarah’s hand. That seemed a natural 
thing to do, until he felt the iron in Eve’s 
voice. 

“JT didn’t mean to interrupt.’”’ Her blue 
eyes flashed a message of vexation. 

Sarah’s cool laugh saved the moment. 
“Do sit down,” she urged. “You’re not in- 
terrupting at all. Jimmy and I were just 
talking about the time he shot me in the 
leg with an arrow. We can’t be very ro- 
mantic about each other, Miss David. 
Jimmy’s seen me spanked too often. He 
did it himself once. And I’ve seen him 
with too many black eyes.” 

Eve sat at the table with them. “Dirk 
had to stagger on,” she explained. “He 
said he had a lot of important drinking 
to do. Cresswell and the bunch are going 
to the Florida tonight. They want us to 
come.” 

“Who's going to be there?” 

“Oh, just the gang—everybody, any- 
body, including Dirk, if he manages to last 
out that long.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to come with us, 
Sarah? It’s an amusing bunch.” 

“Love to, if it won’t be inconvenient.” 

“Of course it won’t. We'll call for you at 
e305 


At the Florida—if you are chic you will 
pronounce it Flor-ee-dah, with a slight 
stress upon the last syllable—the lights 
were out, and through the open roof above 
the dance floor, out of a star-flecked 
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summer sky, drifted down big pastel-tinted 
balloons, pink, green, silver, golden. It was 
three in the morning and a sufficient num- 
ber of people had had sense enough to go 
home—or at least they had left—so that 
there was space enough to dance, space for 
long young legs to stretch out. 

Sarah, dancing with Jimmy, looked up 
and smiled ecstatically. A silver balloon 
touched her forehead softly and soared 
away. 

“Having a nice time, kid?” 

“Delirious!” 

“‘Delirium!’’? amended Jimmy. “Wish 
Eve’d get it into her funny little head to go 
home, but we’ll be moving on to Mitchell’s 
in a little while. It’s fate.” 

be Why? ” 

“ Crowdeder and noisier,” he explained. 
“These people are afraid of quiet. Might 
have a sinking spell.” 

“Not at the rate they’re drinking,” said | 
Sarah. “Don’t they ever get drunk?” 
“Don’t they just! Wait until about six 
in the morning!” 

“No fear! I have to get up at nine and | 
go for a fitting. 1’ll have to be going along | 
pretty soon.” | 

He nodded. “‘I’ll take you home when- 
ever you want.” 

“Better just put me in a car and send 
me.” 

“Don’t be sil’! I'll take you.” 

She glanced up and shook her head. coe 
don’t want to do anything to annoy Eve. 
I don’t think she likes me any too well.” 

He gave a grunt that committed him to 
no sentiment in the matter. ‘I'll take you 
home all the same,”’ he said obdurately. 

The dance ended and they returned to | 
the table. The check appeared and was an 
orphan until Jimmy reached for it and paid. 
Immediately the exodus started; they | 
piled into the limousine and ordered sup- 
plementary taxis. 

Mitchell’s. The door opened and let out 
a racket of jazz. 

“Td better be going,” said Sarah. She 
whispered, “Let me go back alone.” 

“JT will not!’”’ Eve and several others 
had already gone inside. ‘I’m taking 
Sarah home,” he announced. “Back in a 
minute. Tell Eve.” 

They settled down upon the cushions, 
silently grateful for air, space and quiet. 
“Whose car is this?’’ she asked. 

“Mine. I rent it, that is. We've been 
doing so much jumping around the country 
that I had to have it.” 

Eve had to have it, Sarah said to herself. 
To Jimmy: ‘It seems to me that money 
rolls out here about as fast as it does in 
New York.” 

“Whew! Don’t speak of money! It 
hurts.” He paused, and then went on, sud- 
denly candid: “I’m just about busted. 
I'll have to go back to New York and get on 
the job. Eve isn’t exactly what you would 
call inexpensive,” he added, laughing. 
“Unfortunately, she thinks I’ve got a lot 
more money than I have.” 

“Dad would like to have you back,”’ she 
said quickly. ‘‘I know he would!” 

“Not enough in it, Sarah. A thousand a 
month. Eve makes more than that her- 
self.” 

“But there might be a partnership with 
dad later,” she said. ‘He really thinks a 
lot of you, Jimmy.” 

“But in the meantime?” he asked. “No, 
l’ll have to go back to New York and see 
how my luck is running.” 

“To speculate?” 

“Why not? It’s the only chance I have.” 
In the flare of a street light she saw his 
mouth twist into a desperate, rather un- 
pleasant smile. “It’s rotten to have to 
shake dice for happiness,”’ he said bitterly. 

“I’m sorry, Jimmy. But I think I can 
understand. She’s so exquisitely pretty.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. 

“Tt seems cruel,” said Sarah thought- 
fully, ‘“‘to make anyone so pretty as that.” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“Oh’’—she shrugged and smiled—“‘just 
that it doesn’t make life any the less com- 
plicated for anyone, even herself.” 
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(Continued from Page 125) 
near had drawn up at the hotel and he 
eher out. ‘I want you to like Eve,” 
gq. she's a very dear person.” 
[i sure she ist?” 
eook both her hands, pressed them to- 
1c between his and lifted them to his 
‘T can’t begin to tell you how nice it 
pee you again. We'll run away for 
wer one of these days and spend the 
jjafternoon talking.” 
Good night, Jimmy. Hada 
: me.” 
© you tomorrow,” he said; and, with 
g turned to the driver. “Go back to 
-all’s.” 


+ as toward four in the afternoon when 

tephoned to Sarah and asked her to 

sown. She found him waiting nerv- 

j frowning. 

ist wanted to see you before I left,’’ he 

jined uneasily. “We're going to motor 
ysouth—Eve, Enid Copeland and I. 

st to get Eve out of Paris for a while.” 
{ eyes searched his, seeking by intui- 
,jhe truth behind an unconvincing 
uness. 

© as Eve annoyed because you brought 
jme last night?”’ 

‘ist a touch,” he replied, with a smile; 
j»peated softly, “Just a touch! They 
z\ to tell her where we’d gone.” 

“m sorry. But I’m sorrier be- 
4 —” She broke off and looked at 
nsharply. “Eve and you are going 
a because she doesn’t want us to be to- 
ir. That’s it, isn’t it?” she demanded. 
{ht as well be square with each other. 
elways have been.” 

“es, that’s it,” he admitted unhappily. 
3; the real trouble is that she’s so tired 
ashe is jumpy. She lives on her nerves 
Ihe time, yousee. Once she gets rested 
e feel differently. But for the present, 
n¢ else can I do?” 

Sah nodded and looked at him as 
ozh there were a thousand things she 
ist say. She appeared to be checking 
e off, one by one, until she came to the 
sf them. Then she put out her hand. 
‘Vell—good-by, Jimmy. Be happy.” 
jhen, two weeks later, he returned to 
ai, he heard indirectly that Sarah and 
sraother had been called home suddenly 
yae illness of Dan Cronkite. Later he 
241 of Dan Cronkite’s death. 


Iv 


ied BYRNE slipped a certified check 
yr twenty thousand across the desk to 
ai Mayer, the producer of Eve David’s 
avs, and received in return a contract 
th made him a partner in the forth- 
sing Goldie. Eve flashed a smile of 
nitude to him. She had got what she 
vated—more money in the production. 

Well, you’re in the show business now, 
{' Byrne,” said Mayer. ‘‘May heaven 
we your footsteps.” 

I’min pretty good company, it seems to 
a’ answered Jimmy, laughing. He rose, 
uxed the contract into his pocket. “But 
‘leave Goldie to you two and get back to 
njown game.” 

How do things look on the Street?”’ 

T ean’t kick.” 

layer chuckled. ‘‘Not from what I’ve 
1erd. So long.” 

So long. See you later, Eve.” - 

le went out, headed for the Hotel Astor, 
wre he studied a ticker tape for several 
mutes, found quotations to his liking and 
ick the Subway downtown. 

n the six months that Jimmy Byrne had 
bin back in Wall Street he had not cleaned 
ujhis millions, nor had he won his head- 
its in the newspapers as the boy plunger; 
bi he could show a profit that was not in 
th small-change class. At first, in a des- 
Pate spirit of gambling, he had put prac- 
tilly all that remained of his capital into 
Op venture—on margin, of course—and 
hi come perilously close to being wiped 
0;. At the moment when he expected 

gworth to call for more margin there 

a lucky shift in the market which let 
escape with a microscopic profit. Then 
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the stock shot down into oblivion. It wasa 
close shave and a good lesson; he changed 
his tactics. He became more careful and 
less greedy for enormous profits. Another 
lucky break brought him enough capital so 
that he could operate with greater flexibil- 
ity. He rode a rising market with every- 
thing he had, got out shortly before the top 
and then rode it down again. Later came a 
profitable excursion in Delph Oil. And 
now it was Jay-Jay—John Jumbo Oil— 
with which a combination of operators in- 
cluding Dan Cronkite, had played football 
the previous year. Jay-Jay was as sensi- 
tive as an open nerve, because the field, not 
yet adequately explored, lay next to enor- 
mously profitable properties, and because 
the company was involved in one of those 
blood-letting litigations which might at any 
moment be settled out of court. It was 
dangerous stuff, and Jimmy was moving as 
warily as a marauding cat. 

His investment in Goldie was, more than 
anything else, a rheans of placating Eve. 
She became impatient and cross when he 
was too deeply occupied with business. 
Also—he hadn’t told her as yet—there was 
to be a pearl necklace which would cele- 
brate her divorce from Dirk Howland, her 
engagement to him and the opening of 
Goldie. 

It was after six o’clock when he arrived 
at her apartment in Park Avenue and 
flung himself upon the couch. She sat upon 
a stool beside him, smiling happily. 

“Did you and-Sam Mayer spend all the 
twenty thousand today?” he asked. 

She beamed and nodded. There was to 
be, she explained delightedly, another sure- 
fire song for herself and a more lavish back- 
ground for her third-act dance—much cloth 
of gold and mirrors. A dozen other de- 
tails, all of them quite definitely con- 
nected with those moments when Eve was 
to be upon the stage. She was infinitely 
pleased with the day; she had got what 
she wanted. 

It was Jimmy who brought displeasure. 
He told her it wouldn’t be possible for him 
to dine with her—a business engagement. 
He and several other men were going to 
have dinner together and discuss affairs. 

“But why?” she protested petulantly. 

“Tt’s the best time in the day for us to 
have a quiet talk. There are always in- 
terruptions downtown.” 

“Tt’s the best time in the day for us too.” 

“T’ve got a pretty big job lined out,’’ he 
continued, “‘and I have to get busy on it.” 

“What?” 

“We're going to take Jay-Jay for a gal- 
lop,” he answered, smiling, “if you know 
what that means.” 

“YT think you were horrid not to tele- 
phone me,” she said angrily. “I could have 
made another engagement.” 

After he had gone, Eve sat disconso- 
lately upon the couch. Finally she decided 
to call Dirk up. He had arrived from Paris 
a few days before, and she hadn’t seen him. 
He, like a willing slave, broke his own ap- 
pointment for dinner and made a rendez- 
vous with her. 

“Dirk,” she said, after dinner had been 
ordered, “you look splendidly.” 

““T’ve gone on the wagon,” he announced. 
“Tye made a fool of myself long enough. 
And you're looking well. How’s every- 
thing going? You’ve got too much 
rouge on your lips.” 

She wiped it off obediently. “ Eivery- 
thing’s fine. Goldie’s going to be a knock- 
out!” 

“How’s Jimmy? Going to marry him?” 

“T guess so,” she answered listlessly. 
“He wants me to.” ° 

“J hear he’s making some money. 
What’s he doing?” 

“T don’t know. Some sort of dull thing. 
He said he was going to take Jay-Jay fora 
gallop—whatever that means.” 

“Oh! He did, eh?” Dirk’s expression 
changed to one of deep thoughtfulness. 
ce H-m-m ! > 


Dirk Howland’s uncle was attorney for 
the John Jumbo Crude Oil Company, 
which had something to do with the fact 
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that Dirk appeared the next evening at his 
uncle’s house. His appearance had some- 
thing to do with a casual question he asked 
late in the evening while he and his uncle 
were sitting before the fire, smoking. 

“What's this I hear about Jay-Jay being 
settled out of court?” 

“That report has been running around 
the streets for two years.” 

Dirk was not to be stymied. “I suppose 
there is nothing to it,’’ he suggested. 

“Suppose anything you please,”’ an- 
swered his uncle in a way that ended dis- 
cussion. There were too many people in 
the world who wanted to know the inside 
truth of Jay-Jay’s affairs. ‘“‘How about 
that wife of yours?”’ 

Dirk scowled. “The divorce’ll be through 
in about a month.” 

“Good job too,” growled the older man. 

“Glad you think so,” said Dirk coldly. 

“Well, don’t you?” 

“She wanted the divorce—I didn’t. I 
haven’t got anything to be howling joyous 
about.” 

“Do you mean to say that you're still in 
love with her?” 

“T can’t see that it would do me a devil 
of a lot of good if I were.” 

“Tt hasn’t, so far, that’s certain!” 

Dirk could think of pleasanter things by 
far than an evening with his family. 


Jay-Jay was going down; and Jimmy 
Byrne, sensitive to every flickering varia- 
tion in value, was busily raiding it. 

Outwardly, he was calm and intensely 
preoccupied; inwardly, every nerve was 
jumping with elation and apprehension. 
It was the biggest thing he had ever tried 
and he was learning what suspense might 
be. At first he was driven frantic by the 
babble of dumb, hysterical rumors that 
swept through brokers’ offices; then he 
retired to his own office to shut himself 
away from it, and sat at his telephone. 

It was there that Sarah Cronkite found 
him. Except for an accidental meeting 
upon the Avenue several months before, 
this was the first time they had seen each 
other since Paris. He had been intending 
to call. 

Jimmy, ear glued to the telephone, con- 
centrating upon the report that was coming 
in, reached out, took her hand and mo- 
tioned her to a chair. 

“Qix thousand at forty-one,”’ he ordered. 
“Right—yes—right—at thirty-five.”” He 
glanced up and smiled, but didn’t relin- 
quish the telephone. “ Anything special, 
Sarah?” 

“Yes,’”’ she breathed. “It’s important.” 

“T’]l be with you just as soon as I can.” 
He looked at his watch. Another five min- 
utes and the market would close. 

Occasionally their eyes met and a smile 
flashed between them. She had thrown 
back her kolinsky coat, exposing a dark 
suit, and sat toying with a long envelope a 
little nervously. At last he banged the re- 
ceiver on the hook, repeating, “ Thirty-nine 
and three-quarters.” 

“T’ve got about two minutes, Sarah,’’ he 
said rapidly. ‘Sorry. Can’t you meet me 
for dinner? No—not dinner either. But 
if you can stay until later, I won’t be so 
rushed.” 

“T can’t,” she said. “It’s about these. 
I don’t know what to do. Stocks that dad 
left.” 

He took the list, glanced at it. It in- 
cluded ten thousand three hundred and 
twenty shares of John Jumbo. 

“Oh, good grief! Jay-Jay! Oh, Lord! 
Sarah!” Dan Cronkite certainly had 
played with the wildcats. “This is no 
widow-and-orphan stuff! It ought to have 
been sold months ago, this John Jumbo.” 

“T know—now,” she said unhappily. 
“But I took a chance on it rising.” 

“Ts it yours—free of the courts?” 

“Tt’s mother’s and mine. The estate is 
settled, if that’s what you mean.” 

“There’s only one thing to do, and that’s 
sell!” The telephone was clanging. “You 
could sell short to make up your loss—if 
you want to gamble on it. I wish I’d 
known! Hello! Yes—all right.” The man 
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at the other end talked interminably, with 
Jimmy nodding and biting his lip. The 
other telephone rang. He took off the re- 
ceiver and put it on the desk, waved his 
hand in a gesture of hopelessness to Sarah. 
A good fifteen minutes went by. 

“That’s taking a flyer, of course,’ he re- 
sumed abruptly. ‘Maybe you’d better 
take the loss and not gamble. I’ve heard 
your father’s estate wasn’t in any too good 
shape.”’ 

“His death was so sudden,” explained 
the girl. The telephone was ringing again. 
“Are you in this Jay-Jay business?” she 
asked, when he had hung up. 

“Not only in it, I’m it! I wish I had 
known you were holding that stuff. May I 
come around tonight and talk it over with 
you and your mother?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“T’ll be around between eight and ten 
some time. Can’t say exactly when.” The 
telephone was ringing once more. 

It was seven by the time he reached 
Eve’s apartment, dead tired and so nervous 


| that he couldn’t compose himself to rest. 


She had just returned from a rehearsal, 
equally tired and considerably more cross. 
Goldie was opening in two days. She 


| wanted him to go to the theater with her, 


watch the night rehearsal and bring her 
home. 

“T’ll take you there and eall for you, but 
I can’t stay,’’ he said. 

That made her furiously angry; he 
wasn’t interested in the show, he didn’t 
care whether it went over or not. Fortu- 
nately, he had not already told her about 
the string of pearls he had ordered, and so 
he had that to put up as a sort of lightning 
rod. She subsided abruptly, hugged him 
and told him he was a darling. He re- 
mained a darling until she discovered him 
at two o’clock in the morning, when the 
rehearsal ended, sound asleep in his seat at 
the theater. He had called for her at eleven. 

“For the love of Allah, be reasonable!”’ 
he told her. “I have to work tomorrow. 
Every cent I have in the world is in Jay- 
Jay. Don’t you see what it means to us, 
dear?”’ 

“Don’t you see what this show means to 
me?’’ she demanded. “It’s the biggest 
thing I’ve ever done, and you're not inter- 
ested enough even to attend a rehearsal.” 

“I know the whole show by heart,” said 
Jimmy wearily. “TI can sing all the songs, 
dance all the dances.” 

“Dirk’s more interested than you are!” 
she retorted. 

“He hasn’t anything else to do.” 

She shot back acridly: “‘ You were prob- 
ably with some girl tonight.” 

“T was.” 

“Who?” 

“Sarah Cronkite.” 

ce Oh ! ? 

“Eve dear’’—he attempted to take her 
hand, but she snatched it away—‘“‘I was 
with Sarah and her mother because it was 
absolutely necessary, and you'll have to 
believe me when I tell you that. We’re en- 
tirely too tired to quarrel and we need our 
strength for other things. So please be a 
sensible little girl.” He was gentle and 
firm—unmistakably firm. 

Eve sat tensely upright, her small chin 
jutting out in the silhouette he had of her 
against the window of the car. They swung 
up before the apartment house in which she 
lived. He helped her out. 

“ Are you coming up?” she asked, relent- 
ing abit. Atleast there was the suggestion 
that she would relent if he gave in com- 
pletely. 

“Tm going to bed just as rapidly as I can 
get there.” 

“T’ve had supper put out for us.” 

“Sorry, dear.”’” He took her hand, kissed 
it and held the door open for her. 

“You c’n bet that Dirk’d come if—if I 
telephoned to him,’’ she said breathlessly. 

He bowed. ‘Then you have only to 
telephone. Good night.” 

It was the first time he had flatly defied 
her. The car wasn’t a block away before 
he had an impulse to turn back and make it 


up again. Weariness assailed him; not the 
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weariness of a hard day, but rather an emo- 
tional fatigue. Emotionally, he felt like a 
rubber band that has lost its snap. He had 
made it up so many times. The car sped 
on. He said to himself, sleepily: “When 
she’s good, she’s very, very good, but when 
she’s bad Oh, Eve, you can be so 
naughty!” The next thing he k>ew, the 
driver was prodding his leg and saying, 
“Here you are, sir.” 

He slept as late as he could and got down 
not too far ahead of the opening of the 
market. He didn’t want to be engulfed in 
that maelstrom of gossip, rumors and 
oral speculation before the trading began. 

Jay-Jay was still off, and he continued to 
hammer it. Like a poker player who is 
ahead of the game, he superstitiously didn’t 
count his gains; but he knew that the chips 
were piling high—around four hundred 
thousand dollars, probably on the sunny 
side of it. His voice was calm, untroubled, 
as he telephoned his orders, but the palms 
of his hands were so wet that he found him- 
self continually mopping them. 

Toward 11:30 Jay-Jay began to steady at 
thirty and one-half. He hit it several times 
and found it firm. Probably just a little 
stiffening, he said to himself, before a new 
flop. That often happened. Certainly, if 
there had been any announcement by the 
John Jumbo Company, he would have got 
it hot off the wire. Nevertheless, he took 
pains to make sure before he tried another 
whack at it. The sale was absorbed without 
effect. 

His secretary came in with a long en- 
velope. He slit it and found Sarah’s Jay- 
Jay certificates, looked at them curiously. 
They were the first he had ever seen. There 
was a line from Sarah: ‘‘All the luck in the 
world to you, Jimmy dear. Ride “em, cow- 
boy!” 

He chuckled. It was like a drink of cool 
wine. 

They had decided to sell and take their 
loss, and he had disposed of the stock at the 
opening. At first they played with the idea 
of plunging with him. “TI can’t let you do 
it!” he said finally. “I’m sure you’d win 
out. I’m sure you’d make a lot of money. 
But you might lose, and you can’t afford to 
lose. You mustn’t!”’ 

It was while he was almost regretting 
that he hadn’t let them go ahead and spec- 
ulate that the intangible, unfightable buga- 
boo—‘“‘a well-founded report, emanating 
from reliable sources’’—hit the market. It 
was reported that the litigation which had 
kept the affairs of John Jumbo in a mess for 
years had been settled out of court; that 
the raid upon Jay-Jay was engineered by a 
group of insiders who wanted to gather in 
the stock. As usual, the attorneys refused 
either to deny or confirm. 

Jay-Jay started up, not skyrocketing at 
first, but with all the determined clatter of 
a funicular railroad. 

One of Byrne’s lieutenants, Morrison, 
crashed into the office. “‘As far as I can get 
this,’”’ he shot out, “it was started by Dirk 
Howland—his uncle’s attorney for Jay- 
Jay—at luncheon time. He’s been buying 
all morning, I hear. Claims to have it 
straight from his uncle.” 

Jimmy had risen. “Dirk, eh? He’s a 
liar by the clock! Why, Dirk Howland 4 

“Liar or not, that’s the lay! He bought 
in with every cent he could beg or borrow— 
and he’s got his receipts to prove it. Now 
he’s spreading on margin.” 

Jimmy was pale and his face was drawn. 
“To hell with Dirk! He can’t last out 
long.” 

Morrison left, and Jimmy sat at his desk, 
trying to,shake out of his head that hateful 
round of suspicion—Dirk, Eve, his own 
confidences.in her, Eve’s habit of running to 
Dirk whenever she was displeased with him. 
“Oh, no! No! I’m going nutty!’’ The 
telephone was clanging and jangling. He 
answered it, and some instinct told him, 
even before he heard the voice at the other 
end of the line, that the pinch was coming. 

“Right-o!’’ he responded cheerily, even 
though it cost him money—hbig money. 

Jimmy Byrne left the office that night 
whistling out of the corner of his mouth, 
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whistling to keep his courage up. | 
just about as near wiped out ag a f| 
who hears the referee say eight, and ‘| 
still wondering if he can make hig legs > 
but he gave no evidence of that 
pressed into the Subway and heade' 
town. He was jammed between st, 
raphers and clerks—he who had dre, 
half a million while they were earning | 
dollars! Just a bunch of human by 
tossed into the same world together. , 
denly, for no reason that he could ex] 
he felt his heart expand toward the ,, 
old fool human race. A little stenogr: 
was thrown against him. She looked wy), 
grinned. Jimmy Byrne grinned back 

Eve wasn’t at the theater and she w 
in her apartment. He left word for h| 
telephone and went home. Finally he; 
dinner alone, nibbled at a little food an 
asleep upon the couch, waiting for the | 
phone toring. It was eleven when he ay| 
and hurried to the theater. The rehe,, 
was still in progress, but Eve wasn’t t/| 
Sam Mayer, standing halfway back ir, 
theater, was yelling out orders to the 
tricians. “I sent Eve home a little y) 
ago to get some rest,’ he said. An ex], 
sion of worry came over his face, idl 
Jimmy, I hear they cleaned you out to 
Hope it isn’t so.” 

Jimmy laughed. ‘They took me f 
little ride,’’ he answered easily. “Not, 
serious.” 

“That’s good. . . . I’ve put aside s | 
seats for you for tomorrow night, ], 
many’ll you want?” 

“Oh, a couple will be enough. Let's | 
some money in the house.”’ 

“You said it!” agreed Mayer heart; 
He was silent, and he looked at Jimm : 
though there were something he wante | 
tell him, something he couldn’t bring h. 
self to the point of saying. Jimmy, net § 
alert, sensed it and waited. 

“Eve’s worked like a dog all da’ 
Mayer said at last. ‘“She’s pretty ti. 
Dirk was around and he promised to t : 
her straight home.’ 

Jimmy Byrne’s eyes narrowed sligh’, 
Mayer’s gaze met his unwaveringly, di} 
ing home a message. 

“T see,” said Jimmy. He added, ; 
though it were a matter of slight imp: 
tance, “I hear Dirk cleaned up quite a j 
on the Street today.” -)| 

“So he was saying,” answered Mayer 

“Goodnight.” Jimmy put out his ha 
and they shook. A 

“Good night, old man!” said Mayer, 

Jimmy Byrne went out into the ai 
night and walked blindly toward By| 
apartment. The windows were yellow w| 
light. He stood there upon the curb | 
several minutes, motionless, gripped 
loneliness. His impulse was to turn awe 
to hunt his hole. Some sort of fighting i 
stinct, an instinct to hasten the end, whi 
ever the end might be, impelled him in| 
the building and to Eve’s door. 

Her maid answered. ‘Miss David hast 
come in yet.’”’ She held the door half close 

He knew she was lying. He could cat 
the faint scent of Dirk’s cigar. Then can 
the absolute knowledge that if he sign 
inside the apartment, brushed his way pa 
the maid, he would drive his fist inte Di 
Howland’s face and turn a withering bla 
of excoriation upon Eve. It would mee 
to run amuck and to lose some of that i! 
explicable poise of mind he had we 
through the tempestuous violence of tl 
past few days. . 

“Tell her I called,” he said. He turne 
away and went home. 


Before the day’s trading was over, Jimm 
Byrne was wiped out. Alone in his offic 
telephones silent at last, he considered hi) 
situation and tried to judge it, but h 
couldn’t; it was too complicated, too con 
fused. The only thing he could decide wa 
that he would not curl up under the whip” 
He said, “‘I’ll smile if it kills me!” 

He sent a telegram to Eve: “Please be 
lieve me, Eve dear, when I say that I under, 
stand. I wish you happiness with Dirl 
| (Continued on Page 130) 


From bakers come 
uch tempting things 
for summer meals 


Bread so refreshing with juicy 
Sun-Maid raisins; cookies, pies, 
cakes with a cool deliciousness 


hAISIN BREAD 
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No more 


These golden summer hours 
away from the kitchen—are 
they for millions of women and 
not for you? 


7 


Most women now are finding 
them this way: 


They distinguish between the 
things they should bakeand the 
things a good baker can make 
just as well. 


Bread, for instance. The bet- 
ter bakers are making such ex- 
cellent bread these days—a kind, 
moreover, ideally suited to sum- 
mer menus. 
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do women give precious hours 
to needless baking 


To their finest loaves they add 
the zest of Sun-Maid raisins, the 
refreshing taste of fruit from 
selected California vineyards. 
Such is their care for quality and 
their mindfulness of the touches 
in foods that tempt hot-day ap- 
petites. 


Many of their pies, cakes and 
cookies likewise carry Sun-Maid 
raisins, and a cool deliciousness 
because of it. 


Every day you can get these 
foods from bakers’ ovens, and on 
Wednesdays they bake the Rai- 


sin Bread special. 


on Wednesdays 


— 
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A New Remington 
Contribution to the 
Improvement of 
Cash Registers 


Rie latest Remington is the only machine 
that prints Pay-Cashier-Checks, Receipts, 
or Admission Slips—rings up, records the sale, 
and adds it to the total, all with a simple 
pressure of the key. 


It is the only check-printing machine that makes 
a complete daily report on sales, and prints it. 


It is the check-printing machine thatis speediest, 
easiest, and most convenient to operate. It takes 
up less counter space than any other check-print- 
er. Check paper can be changed in ten seconds. 


These and other advantages it combines with 
the modern improvements which, on other 
types of Remingtons, have already established 
a new standard of cash register service. 


It is the lowest priced register on the market 
that automatically prints and issues a check. 


If you want to buy the Cash Register that will 
give the greatest return for your investment, in- 
vestigate the modern Remington. It will be 
your choice. 

> 


Sales and service offices in the principal cities 
of the United States and in Toronto and Van- 
couver, Canada. 


Remington Cash Register Company, Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 
Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 

Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


Remington, 
Cash Registers 
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made the sale. 
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Number 
indicates 
customers 
served, par- 
cels wrapped, 
or identifies 
the clerk who 


719750 30 


JOHN DOE & Co. 


This form iden- 
tifies your store. 
Itcan be used as 
a premium cou- 


2 206 $0 30 


YOUR RECEIPT _ 


Another popu- 
lar form of 
check. 


(The illustrations 
of checks shown 
above are approxi- 
mately two-thirds 
actual size.) 
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(Continued from Page 128) 
and the greatest success of your life with 
the show. I’ll be in front tonight to cheer 
you on.”’ 

Then he telephoned to Sarah and asked 
her to go to the theater with him. : 

“How’d you come out with Jay-Jay?” 
.she asked anxiously when he called for her. 

“Lost a little money today,’”’ he ad- 
“mitted. 

“Much?” 

“Not so very much.” 

“What show are we going to?” 

“Eve’s—it’s opening tonight.” 

“Oh!” She shot a sidelong glance at 
him. “How’s that going to strike Eve? 
Or isn’t she jealous any more?”’ 

“No,” Jimmy assured her. “At least, 
she isn’t jealous of me. She and Dirk are 
sticking together.” 

“Since when?” she demanded. 

“Yesterday. He managed to pick up 
some money in the Street.’’ 

She turned to face him, puzzled. There 
was a note of perplexity in her voice. 
“Jimmy, I can’t quite make out how 
youre taking it.” 

“Neither can I,”’ he answered. “That’s 
one reason why I want to see the show to- 
night. Maybe I’ll find out.” 

Their seats were in the front row, which 
was considerably closer than he wanted to 
be. As the curtain went up he turned to 
Sarah and smiled nervously. 

Goldie rolled its way along to a thunder- 
ous applause at the end of the first act. 
Eve was enchanting, pretty and filled with 
an electric vitality which she put into her 
songs and dances. At the-finale her eyes 
swept the first rows, found Jimmy. He 
lifted his hands in applause that was di- 
rected entirely to her, and she returned a 
fluttering smile of gratitude. 

“Jimmy,” said Sarah, as the curtain 
went down on the last call, “‘I can’t blame 
any man for falling in love with her. She’s 
so darned pretty that it hurts.” 

“T can’t, either,” he said. thin Toes 
ginning to realize what you meant that 
night in Paris when you said it was cruel to 
make anyone so pretty. I’ve always re- 
membered that.” 

After the second act, as they went out 
into the foyer, he said to her thoughtfully, 
“T wonder if Eve isn’t more of an idea than 
aperson. I mean—if it isn’t wrong to con- 


| Sider her as a person, to consider her as 


anything except an idea, a symbol.’ 

Sarah nodded, stared at him and nodded 
again. ‘‘Perhaps you’re right.” 

Sam Mayer greeted J immy and squeezed 
his arm. “It’s a wow!” he whispered, with 
mingled awe and elation. Sarah had half 
turned to speak with another girl. Mayer’s 
bright eyes clouded. “Say, Jimmy, I hear 
they took it away from you today.” 

Jimmy glanced toward Sarah. He 
laughed. “They left me Subway fare and 
that’s about all.” 

“You're game about it.” 

“Education is expensive.” 

“This show’ll make money for you. Say, 
I think Dirk would be glad to buy you out 
if you need cash. I’l] buy from you, too, 
but you can probably get more out of him. 
There he is.’’ 

Jimmy turned and met Dirk Howland’s 
eyes. ‘Hello, Dirk. How goes it?” 

Eve’s reacquired husband looked re- 
lieved. ‘Fine! Mighty decent of you to 
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send that telegram. Eve said to 
you. Say, there’s a thing I’d like iy 
with you about.” | 

“To buy in on the show? Maye 
me. Nothing doing.” A rapt smile: 
over Byrne’s face and he shook his 
Through his mind ran the strains 9! 
after-the-war song, I’ve Got My Cit 
Working for Me Now, and he laughe | 
right. s | 

“Tl say you’re a good loser, Byrr} 

“Thanks.” 

As they were returning to their | 
Sarah asked, “What’s that TI over 
about your being cleaned out? ‘Tt 
true, is it, Jimmy?” | 

“Yep,” he admitted, with an atten | 
gayety. “But there are go many | 
things in the world besides money tha, 
not worrying about it. I'll worry tomo | 
Let’s just enjoy the show.” 

“Oh, Jimmy!” she said reproach | 
sorrowfully. He was chuckling to hi 
“What in the world is there to laugh | 
she demanded. ‘‘I’d weep !’’ 

Jimmy leaned close to her and whisp } 
“T own part of this show. Bye’s wol| 
for me.” | 

Sarah choked and laughed into her hi 
kerchief. | 

The curtain rose and Goldie continue 
its way to success. 

In one of the wings, just visible i 
where they sat, they could catch a glir 
of Eve, ready to come swinging out 
her third-act dance. She was on ti 
head thrown back, small hands clenc : 
waiting tensely, drinking in the m | 
throbbing to the beat of it, waiting for | 
moment in which to cast that lithe | 
lovely body upon the stage. 

Jimmy leaned toward Sarah ag| 
“That’s Eve—the real Eve. Watch hi 

She whirled out on the stage, radi 
supremely happy, an entrancingly gay | 
flowerlike figure floating against a bi: 
ground of cloth of gold and mirrors| 
cunningly arranged that her reflection | 
peared to be tossed from one to anot, 
Applause roared through the house, if 
Eve, panting, eyes shining, lips pari. 
took her bows. 

As the final curtain came down, Jim } 
asked, “‘Shall we go somewhere and danci P 

Sarah’sheadshook. ‘We're goinghom | 

They arranged themselves before : 
open fire in the library. She turned toh 
“Now tell me about it, Jimmy.” 

He regarded the end of his cigare } 
thoughtfully and gave her a humor | 
sidelong glance. ‘There isn’t much | 
tell,” he said, a little reluctantly. “1 
last thing your father ever said to me Wi 
‘Jimmy, some day you’re going to he 
some sense kicked into you!’ Well, D 
Cronkite was right.” He tossed the Cig 
rette into the fire, looked at Sarah and & 
down upon his knees before her, a quizzii 
smile twitching at his lips. ‘I’ve nev! 
been on my knees before, Sarah, but” 
his arms were stretched at his sides 
humble supplication—“here is Jimn 
Byrne.” He beamed up at her, laughi)| 
softly, but intensely serious. “Oh, Sara 
I’ve been such a fool!” 

“Jimmy dear!” she said, laughing to 
Her cool hands went to his cheeks and he 
his face for a moment before she huge 
his head to her breast. “My Jimm) 
Jimmy’s come home again!” 


ays, instead of requiring nine hours’ 
kor seven men, with a consequent ty- 
, in the garage of cabs that should 
e2en on the streets, four men complete 
j) in five hours, giving three minutes 
ai cab. The rest of their time is prof- 
, employed in cleaning private auto- 
sis at a price well under that of most 
4s in town, but which, nevertheless, 
she taxicab company a comfortable 
« Another example of economy ap- 
do the washing of taxicabs is offered 
Piladelphia, where artesian wells were 
le so as to eliminate the cost of city 
¢ flowing through a very exacting 


sry taxicab every year must be driven 
«niles than the majority of privately 
4, automobiles are driven in their en- 
. xistence as self-propelled machines. 
}w York the automobiles of one cor- 
gon are driven an average of 40,000 
ea year and the life of a cab is at least 
rears; but that extraordinary mileage 
xvacted from these machines only by a 
ius observance of those principles of 
jenance which come in the books of 
tiction received by every automobile 
aser as he steps into a new car at a 
eagency—instructions which every ga- 
ceeper knows are almost universally 
ed. 

T> maintenance superintendent of a 
g taxi company is struggling every 
nte against a nightmare of fixed charges, 
ss interest on investment in cabs, shop 
ument, garages and other buildings; on 
ns, inventories and a host of other 
ny-devouring items lumped together as 
eiead. The sum of these items being 
4en large in his mind, as well as on the 
03 of his company, serves as a spur to 
s irpose to keep every possible cab roll- 
gvery possible minute of the day and 


gi. 

I New York, and until a few months 
in Philadelphia, one maintenance man 
been charged with responsibility for 
tag 8,500,000 miles a month out of a 
tt of 2850 cabs. 

‘We have kept the maintenance cost per 
ilto one-half mill less than one cent,” 
this man recently, “‘but we have done 
jionly by enforcing periodic inspections 
1 mileage basis, and regular greasing. 
1very operating garage an average of 
wity cabs are greased between the hours 
fne A.M. and 10 30 A.M. We dare not 
4 until they begin to squeak before 
resing. Magnetos are oiled, door locks 
ill, oil is changed in the motors, springs 
roiled and spring clips tightened. Oil 
lsis put into the clutch. This means such 
retment is given every cab oftener than 
vy 500 miles of travel. Every day every 
ais inspected for minor defects, such as 
xe spring clips, damaged fenders, the 
nunt of oil in the crank case, torn up- 
ictery and general appearance.” 


An Ounce of Inspection 


Every 3500 miles, approximately, a car 
8 rought in for a thorough inspection of 
tsmechanical equipment. On these oc- 
‘dons a car is out of service for about two 
des, because at least sixty separate ad- 
ju;ments or other operations are necessary ; 
bt on the other occasions the whole cab is 
ot of service only so long as is necessary to 
relace the damaged part—say, a defective 
rer end.” 

i part of each garage is designated for 
reairs, and it is bounded by a dead line, 
bond which no greasy mechanic may 
shy. This is necessary in order to avoid 
ejessive grease and dirt accumulation on 
tl floors, which would result in its being 
ticked into the cabs on the feet of the car 
Vshers and other employes whose work 
txes them inside the cabs. 
very 50,000 miles in the life of a taxicab 
itles it to a regrinding of its cylinders 
adi the consequent substitution of new 
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pistons. About every four months it gets 
a set of new piston rings. 

In this way only has it been found pos- 
sible to keep these big fleets moving effi- 
ciently and profitably in the congested 
traffic streams of American cities. Grease 
and inspections cost less than repairs. 

But when the taxicab is on the street all 
the business skill in the world will not make 
it a profitable enterprise unless its chauffeur 
stalks passengers with the skill of a hunter 
of big game. The bane of the taxicab busi- 
ness is dead mileage—the distance traveled 
by cabs without passengers. This is the 
reason suburban residents who have missed 
the 11:59 train for Crestwood Terrace, 
twenty-two miles from Times Square, are 
avoided by taxi drivers as if they were 
leprous. 

Only a bit of luck of a miraculous rating, 
they know from bitter experience, will save 
them from the horrible fate of driving 
back to town empty. Fifty per cent of 
dead mileage on his night’s work is just 
short of tragedy in the life of a taxicab 
driver. That is why Mr. and Mrs. Davy 
Crockett, of Hoosegow-on-Hudson, find so 
many cabs in a state of utter collapse 
whenever they miss the last train. 

“Hey, taxi!’’ yelled Mr. Crockett not 
long ago, after the Crocketts unwisely had 
waited for the last curtain and the finale of 
that naughty review, Banalities of 1926. 


Rain, Rain, Go Away 


Three cabs swerved alarmingly out of 
traffic, and the first of these almost picked 
Mrs. Crockett off the curb with his open 
door, as a steam-driven clamshell bucket 
seizes half a wagonload of rubbish. 

“Right out Broadway, driver,” directed 
Mr. Crockett with cunning. 

“Veh? Then what?” 

“Through Yonkers. 
tonight.” 

“Where you going, chief?”’ 

Realizing it was no use to dissemble any 
longer, Mr. Crockett broke down and con- 
fessed: “‘ Hoosegow-on-Hudson.” 

“Tissen, mister, I’m just about out of gas 
and my left rear is going flat sure, and I got 
a family.” 

“Shall I calla policeman?” Mrs. Crockett 
had supplemented her husband in these en- 
counters before. 

‘Ney’ mind the cops, fella,’”’ sneered the 
chauffeur. ‘‘I’ll take you to the city limits 
at Van Cortlandt Park and pertect my 
license. You can walk from there for all of 
me. But you'll pay in advance. I know 
my rights.” 

“Will a two dollar tip plus whatever the 
meter says be satisfactory?”’ temporized 
Mr. Crockett. . 

“Say, mister, I honestly believe that tire 
will hold out. Look out for your hand 
while I close the door.” 

This is one of the chief reasons why Mrs. 
Crockett always says there is very little 
satisfaction in a trip to the theater any 
more. 

It was Isadore Zuckerman’s father who 
drove the Crocketts home. Isadore, who is 
ten, was in conflict recently with Hyman 
Rosenbaum, whose father sells things, in 
the words of Hyman, off a pushcart. Their 
fight occurred in the asphalt-paved yard of 
Public School No. on the East Side. 
Reasons as sternly economic as underlie all 
wars caused their quarrel. 

It was raining after days and days of 
drought, and Hyman, earnest as a Druid 
priest, lifted his face to the rain and chanted, 
“Rain, rain, go away; come again an- 
other - 

“It was then, teacher, he gave me a 
terrible sock in the eye,” said Hyman later, 
when speaking for himself as plaintiff in the 
office of the lady principal. 

“He was trying to make it stop raining,” 
defended Isadore, ‘and my pop drives a 
taxi, and when it rains is when he makes 
money.” 


Nice moon 


The story of that fight and how Isadore 
the martyr had to write fifty times with 
chalk on the blackboard, ‘‘I must not fight, 
I must not fight,’’ was elevated to the 
dignity of print by the house organ of a 
taxicab company. 

Whenever the farmers of Kentucky or 
Western Texas or anywhere else in this 
country pray for rain, the taxicab men pray 
with them, and if anything more fervently, 
because on rainy days the normal 40 per 
cent of dead mileage is reduced to almost 
nothing. On the streets of New York a cab 
on such a day no more than discharges a 
passenger when two or more race to hire it. 

Until an ordinance prohibited the prac- 
tice by reducing the amount of the legal 
rate of taxicab fares, a majority of New 
York’s taxicabs were equipped with spare 
meters. 

At the first hint of rain, off came the 
moderate-price recording meters of green 
and into their place went avaricious red 
ones or fiendish black ones that ate up 
eighty cents a mile. 

There again the big-company taxi fleets 
are in advance of the majority of the in- 
dependents. Their officials realize that the 
good will of the public is something that 
may not be ignored on a rainy day as if it 
were a sundial. A few of the smaller taxi- 
cab companies in some towns still make a 
practice of doubling rates during rainy 
hours, but this is not true of any of the big 
companies. 

“That sort of thing makes people cau- 
tious about getting into a taxicab,’ said one 
executive who was asked about this phase 
of the business. ‘‘Our concern is eager to 
get everyone into such a frame of mind that 
taxicab riding seems as natural and as 
economical as riding on street cars.” 

It was with that thought in mind that 
New York taxicabs were placed on a five- 
cent fraction-of-a-mile basis. Until recently 
this fraction. was a quarter of a mile, and 
when it was decided to raise fares by 
making the rate five cents for every fifth of 
a mile, it was not such astrain on the temper 
of a public that had been educated by many 
municipal election campaigns to expect a 
five-cent fare. After all, it was still a five- 
cent fare. 

There are about 20,000 taxicabs in New 
York City, but when rain begins to fall 
there is business for 80,000 machines. 
Normally about 20 per cent of the biggest 
company’s business is gained through its 
telephone switchboard, where from four to 
twelve operators are on duty at all times, 
the peaks of demand coming at three 
o’clock in the afternoon and again at about 
8:30 in the evening. 


Flooding the Switchboard 


’ Only orders for cabs are plugged through 
that board, and as the calls are received and 
noted at the rate of four per minute per girl, 
the orders are tossed on a traveling belt 
which conveys them to dispatchers, who 
relay them through other telephones to the 
most convenient of the more than thirty- 
five hack stands. These hack stands ac- 
cumulate cabs through a company rule 
forbidding drivers to pass such stands when 
their cabs areempty. Except for that rule, 
drivers are free to cruise where and how 
they please after they leave the garage at 
the start of their day’s work. 

But with the coming of a rainstorm the 
telephone switchboard and the dispatchers 
go out of business until the rain ceases. AS 
high as 17,000 unanswered calls have been. 
recorded on that board during a rainstorm. 
It is useless to attempt to meet the flood of 
business then, because the garages and hack 
stands aresall empty and at least 1700 of the 
company’s cabs are reaping a rich harvest 
onthestreets. Noahis the favorite Biblical 
character of all taxicab chauffeurs. 

It does not rain every day, of course, and 
on the sunny ones the work of the traffic 
manager, his assistants and the dispatchers 


and starters, who are stationed at every 
hack stand, is all-important. 

There are thirty-five steamship piers in 
New York, each of which serves as a source 
of business for taxicabs. So important is 
the contribution of passengers that flow to 
and from these piers that the big company 
has a marine superintendent, whose job it 
is to keep himself posted on every ocean 
liner from the moment it reaches the 
Quarantine Station in the Narrows of New 
York Harbor. His call for a swarm of cabs 
is never flashed to headquarters, however, 
until a ship has actually touched her pier; 
because, through customs delays and other 
impediments in the way of the arriving 
passengers, at least half an hour will elapse 
before the first of these travelers is in a 
position to say, “Hey, axis 

Suppose the incoming ship is the Le- 
viathan, with 600 first-cabin passengers. 
The superintendent, allowing two pas- 
sengers to a cab, makes a rough estimate 
that there will be a demand for at least. 
300 of his cabs at the Leviathan’s pier 
thirty minutes after her first line is made 
fast. Many of the second and third cabin 
passengers will want cabs also, of course; 
but, on the other hand, many of those first- 
cabin people will be met by their own 
chauffeurs; also he realizes dimly that he 
has some competition. 

The fact that Mr. P. Willicomb Herkimer 
is going to deliver a speech on the Menace 
of Unrequited Appetites before 1600 mem- 
bers of the Anti-Horse-Thief Association on 
the occasion of their annual dinner at some 
big hotel may never get a line in the news- 
papers, but most of the taxicab drivers 
know about it, even to the name of the 
speaker and the time he is expected to 
finish his remarks. 


A Private News Bureau 


The information is chalked on a black- 
board in their garage before the afternoon 
shifts start out to hunt for business. The 
reporting necessary to gather that fact, and 
other facts equally vital to the taxicab busi- 
ness, is just one of the things for which 
some assistant traffic manager is respon- 
sible. Lots of this information is gleaned 
from the newspapers, but some of it is ob- 
tained only through the enterprise of the 
taxicab-company employes. This is espe- 
cially true of public dinners at hotels, and 
recitals and concerts and amateur affairs at 
halls and theaters outside of the theatrical 
district. 

When there is a ball game at the Polo 
Grounds or one at the Yankee Stadium or a 
fight at Madison Square Garden, that fact 
is posted on the blackboard of every well- 
conducted taxicab garage before the drivers 
begin their daily cruising. If there are only 
200 or 300 taxicabs awaiting the crowds 
that gush through the entrance gates at the 
Polo Grounds, that is only partially because 
there is room for no more. The ball-game 
crowds are regarded with. some disfavor 
by the taxicab chauffeurs, because once 
they pick up a fare and deliver him, it is 
useless to try to buck a passage back to the 
Polo Grounds again in search of another 
fare. The opposing traffic is irresistible 
even for a taxi chauffeur. 

It is because’ these drivers are selling 
miles on a commission basis—if they are 
working for a company—that they are as 
alert for business as they are; and theirs, it 
is generally agreed, is the ultimate in 
alertness. 

The recruitment of a force of skilled 
chauffeurs possessing other necessary quali- 
fications is a work as necessary and as vital 
as that maintenance service which keeps 
well-greased automobiles rolling on the 
streets, propelled by engines with tightly 
fitting pistons. One corporation in New 
York adds about 900 names to its pay roll 
every month to replace approximately a 
similar number who leave. Unless this 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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For youwhowould limit your motorcar 
investment to any of the lower-priced 
sixes, Walter P. Chrysler presents an- 
other sensational quality product—the 
new lighter six-cylinder Chrysler “60”, 


In this new lighter Six are the same 
supreme Chrysler quality and value, the 
same sheer brilliance of Chrysler design 
and the same skill and precision of 
workmanship that have won such 
public acclaim in the Chrysler “70” 
and Imperial “80”, 


Sixty miles, and more, per hour; unprec- 


CHRYSLER’6 


Me 60" A New Lighter Six 
of Famous Chrysler Quality. 


edented acceleration; astonishing rid- 
ing ease and roadability—a score of fine 
car features never before united in any 
car near the new lighter Chrysler “60” 
in price. 


We are eager to number you with the 
thousands who have already approved 
the quality and value of this new lighter 
Chrysler “60” by enthusiastic owner- 
ship, since its presentation, See it; drive 
it; experience its unusual performance 
—and you will, we feel sure, no longer 
be content with any-but the Chrysler 
“60” in its field. 


The New Lighter 
Chrysler “6C 


Touring Car - - $1075 
Roadster - - - 1145 
Coupe - - - - 1165) 
Coach - - - - 1195 | 
Sedan - - - - 1295 


| 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to ] 
current Federal excise tax 


Chrysler ‘“60” 
Quality Features 


6-Cylinder Chrysler Motor. 
54 brake horse-power. 


5 to 25 miles in 734 seconds, 
Easily 22 miles to the gallon, 
7-bearing crankshaft. 

Aluminum alloy pistons bal- 
anced to sixteen one-hun- 
dredths of an ounce. 

8 Impulse Neutralizer—a _per- 


NW MB We 


natural impulse reactions 


bustion engines. 
9 Purolator —filters all crank 
case oil. 

10 Centrifugal air-cleaner—pro- 
tects cylinders and pistons 
from road dust and grit. 

11 Full pressure oiling system—a 
film of oil for all bearings, in- 
suring long life. 

12 Semi-automatic plus manual 
spark control. 

13 Manifold heat control. 


speeds, always safe. 

15 Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes. 

16 Levelizers, which eliminate 
road shocks, at both front and 
rear. 

17 Chryslerdynamicsymmetry of 
body design. 

18 Great roominess combined 

with Chrysler compactness for 

7 easy. parking. 

19 Duco finish in striking color 
combinations. 


20 Full balloon 30 x 5.25 tires. 


60 miles per hour and mote. | 


common to all internal com | 


14 Chrysler roadability—easy to 
steer, easy to handle at all | 


fected device that absorbs the | 
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.y has at least two chauffeurs for 
o2 of its serviceable automobiles, its 
yrent department is in hot water. 
*,b must be on the streets nearly 

jours out of the twenty-four. If 
idle more than four hours out of a 
j, additional time is so much waste, 
|expensive waste. 
pe chauffeurs will work nine hours a 
psix days a week, they can make, 
ts, fifty dollars a week. Some of 
eint it a poor week when their earn- 
below sixty or sixty-five dollars. 
,f course, average forty dollars, and 
js. Among them are several hun- 
clege undergraduates, students at 
na, New York University and the 
yof the City of New York. Law, 
% and dental students are among 
‘Many others who work on night 
re city employes, some of them 
rivers who finish their stints for 
i about three in the afternoon and 
he seats of their cabs about four, 
+ until midnight. But the bulk of 
ely 4000 chauffeurs have no other 
pion. 


‘lassroom for Taxi Drivers 


swinter a woman wrapped in rich 
apeared at the desk of the employ- 
-/anager of a large taxicab company 
siastern city. “Have you in your 
6,” she asked in a tone dripping with 
i “a man named ee 
employment manager expressed 
, luctance about giving this informa- 
util he knew more about the purpose 
eroman making the inquiry. Finally 
sal: 

‘yall be frank with you. He is my 
sd. He suffered financial reverses 
e was abroad. I have money of my 
_ it he never has used any of it and is 
ite about using it now. He has re- 
do tell me what he is doing. I know 
} leaves the apartment in the middle 
h night—about 5:30 A.M. Recently 
ony—uh—acquaintances told me she 
sn a man who was the image of my 
yd driving a taxicab. She also told 
tit it was one of your cabs. Private 
.cves can answer my question, of 
rs if you refuse to; but really there is 
eion why you should withhold the in- 
niion.”’ 

fhgan,” commanded the employment 
uer, “bring me the record card 
” 


Yn he had the card in his hands he 
elthe woman if she was quite sure she 
titled to see it. She said she was 
ite, and then he placed it in her care- 
yended pink fingers. After one glance 
lgan to weep. 
‘yu know,” she said after a few mo- 
n, “I had thought we were better 
tors than that. He’d borrow from a 
n‘iend to get started in a field where he 
i exercise his talents. Why wouldn’t 
ene to me?” 
“pan’t answer that question, lady, but 
alassure you that not many of our men 
» shamed of their occupations. They 
{| this to softer jobs. If your husband 
this background has the stuff in him to 
oa taxicab, I don’t think you need 
r) about him. I recall that when he 
p.d for work he gave me the names of 
mM prominent men as references, but 
<( me not to reveal to any of them, if I 
ul help it, what he was planning to do. 
Ivere you I’d be careful of his pride 
1€ I tried to pry him off that cab of his. 
night damage his self-respect.” 
“That became of him?” the employ- 
ob pee was asked by one to whom 
, ated this experience. 

josh, I don’t know. About a week 
tehe turned in his cab. Write your own 
i to that and make it end happily or 
tas you choose.” 
Etween 60 and 100 men apply for work 
rer day at the employment office of New 
01’s largest company. If the employ- 
€} manager finds twenty of suitable 
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material in that throng, he counts it a good 
day, and for the rest of the thirty or thirty- 
five men he must add to the company’s staff 
he is usually glad to fall back on former 
employes who have found it not so profit- 
able as they had supposed to drive their 
own—or nearly their own—cabs. 

Every applicant who meets the first re- 
quirements of the employment manager is 
given a driving test by an executive of the 
company who can tell by the way a man 
starts his car whether he is likely to be a 
satisfactory taxicab chauffeur. He has a 
trick of irritating men who seem to be quite 
satisfactory drivers; but if they show irri- 
tation, the little code mark on the card they 
hand in to the instructors seems only to 
mean O. K. 

“Tf they lose their tempers easily, we 
can’t use em,” explained this man. “ What 
with impatient passengers in the cab be- 
hind them and traffic cops in front of them, 
they would be in trouble all the time. It is 
a waste of time to hire any but even- 
tempered men.” 

If an applicant’s driving test suggests 
that he is not quite proficient enough for 
taxi work, he may be given three or four 
days of intensive instruction—a part of it 
in a classroom where ascore of men manipu- 
late the wheels, the clutches and the brake 
pedals, the gear shifts and hand brakes of 
many dummy automobiles. 

On a platform in front of them an ad- 
vanced pupil operates the chassis of a real 
cab, the exhaust pipe of which is carried 
into the open air through a window. That 
chassis is an actor in a street scene that is 
constantly altered by the instructor, him- 
self a hard-boiled taxicab driver possessing 
long experience, plus some talent for stage 
management and profanity. 

By jerking at one conveniently placed 
cord he snaps into the middle of this simu- 
lated traffic a real emergency, a short- 
skirted female figure, life size. Every 
student’s foot brake must be applied, every 
wheel must swerve a trifle, to save from 
injury this cardboard pedestrian. Another 
cord brings into view a traffic policeman, 
but nothing need be done until his arm 
comes up and his—or rather the instruc- 
tor’s—whistle blows. When the students 
have accomplished all they can on those 
dummy cabs, they are given a few hours on 
a real one with an experienced operator, 
who controls the machine by an extra set of 
foot levers. 


Testing Them Psychologically 


One of the large taxicab companies in 
Chicago selects its chauffeurs as the Army 
selects aviators, by a series of stiff psycho- 
logical tests designed to measure their 
ability to meet driving emergencies. Man 
for man, these tests are calculated to re- 
eruit a safer type of driver than can be 
hired without them. Candidates are placed 
in a darkened chamber with instructions to 
keep their fingers engaged with a given task 
until something unusual occurs. Then they 
are to put a foot to a pedal previously indi- 
cated to them, and with their hands turn a 
switch. 

After that there is a wait in the semi- 
darkness. Abruptly there comes a blinding 
flash of greenish light and a noise like a 
woman’s scream. If the candidate’s re- 
actions are sound he is hired. 

There is one man driving a cab in New 
York who is a graduate dentist who has lost 
his interest in teeth other than his own; 
another works as a steward on one of the 
big transatlantic liners for about half the 
year and pilots a cab the rest of the time, 
sometimes taking one out during the lay- 
overs between voyages. } 


a total of about 35,000. 


Last year there were many more interest- 
ing characters driving New York cabs, but 
after the police department was given con- 
trol of the men licensed to operate on the 
streets as hackmen a big change occurred. 
Some 5000 men were eliminated as unfit from 
Some had criminal 
records, some were known gangsters with 
a too intimate knowledge of the distribution 
of narcotic drugs and bootleg liquor. 

A young man escorting a girl to an out- 
lying part of the city late at night became 
embroiled with the chauffeur of their taxi- 
cab, was shot by him and killed. The girl 
had not the faintest recollection about the 
cab that was helpful to the detectives as- 
signed to the case, but eventually they 
found the murderer. 


Weizhed on the Tipping Scale 


One of the reasons he was found was that 
the nighthawk taxi business fell off to an 
enormous degree as a result of the murder. 
The heads of all the independent taxicab 
associations and of the big fleets urged 
their men to provide the authorities with 
any clews in their possession, pointing out 
that they were hurting themselves if they 
were withholding any information of value. 
After a few days the detectives were given 
a name, and the owner of that name is now 
serving a sentence that is not likely to ex- 
pire before he is too old to drive a taxicab. 

The control of the New York Police De- 
partment nowadays extends even over the 
appearance of the chauffeurs. If they drive 
while wnshaven or without clean white 
collars and trim uniforms, their licenses are 
endangered. Their photographs must be in 
their cabs in full view of their passengers at 
all times. 

In Boston the police ruled recently that 
no taxicab ‘chauffeur might drive an in- 
toxicated “person anywhere but home. 
Boston, by the way, is regarded by the 
taxicab drivers with uptilted noses, because, 
they say, it is a poor city for tips. Phila- 
delphia is rated low in the tipping scale, but 
New York tipping habits earn their ap- 
plause. In Chicago a few months ago a 
passenger tipped the driver of his taxi five 
dollars, and the man instead of being grate- 
ful handed his fare over to the police, who 
soon discovered that the generous wretch 
was a robber who a short time before had 
held up a store. 

A driver in an Eastern city was given a 
reward of fifty dollars recently for a bit of 
extra service he gave a passenger. As he 
was driving away from this man he saw two 
women attack him. The driver, a husband 
and father, reasoned that one of the women 
probably was the man’s wife; but as their 
assault grew increasingly brutal, he drove 
in search of a policeman and then brought 
the officer to the rescue. The women were 
not relatives of the abused man. They were 
very earnest robbers from New Jersey, and 
by the time the police reached the scene they 
had blackened both eyes of their victim, 
injured him in other ways and had stripped 
him of his watch and a diamond ring. 

In the letter accompanying the check, 
the rescued passenger said that it was for 
“courteous and gentlemanly behavior.” 
The two women robbers were given ten 
years apiece. 

The experience of most taxicab chauf- 
feurs indicates that a majority of the human 
race is to be measured quite low in grati- 
tude. Atleast once a year every New York 
taxi driver may expect, under the law of 
averages, to find something of value left in 
his cab by a forgetful passenger. At the 
rate of about 300 a month, such articles 
flow into the lost-and-found department of 
the largest company there. 


That department is a storeroom in the 
charge of a young man whose job it is to 
keep an exacting record of all such trans- 
actions. Filed away in his storeroom on a 
recent day were a forest of umbrellas, a 
factory output of overcoats and raincoats, 
a banjo, other musical instruments, one 
sidesaddle, several portable typewriters, 
one copy of the Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House, about one cubic yard of assorted 
women’s hand bags, one grass skirt that 
seemingly had been an important element 
in a Hawaiian fancy-dress costume, fur 
pieces sufficient to stock a small store, the 
canvas-covered bases of some ball team, a 
phonograph, not portable, varied types of 
corsets, hand baggage and other articles less 
easy to identify without consultation with 
an ethnologist. 

Under a system of merits and demerits 
which governs the extent to which every 
driver participates in a monthly division of 
the company’s profits, the chauffeurs are 
encouraged to turn in promptly all articles 
of value found in their cabs. They are 
obliged to look inside their cabs after each, 
as they express it, leave-out. 

At the Grand Central Station one spring 
day a woman of eccentric manners and even 
more eccentric costume stepped into one of 
these cabs and ordered the driver to take 
her to a fashionable hotel. After some 
fruitless cruising the driver picked up an- 
other passenger, and as he dismounted to 
assist this one he noticed a shabby hand 
bag lying on the floor. Protruding from the 
partially opened bag was a hank of human 
hair that might have been an Indian trophy 
or a switch more closely related to civiliza- 
tion. The driver tossed the bag under his 
seat and forgot it until late that night, 
when he turned the cab into the garage. 

Exploring the contents of the bag, he dis- 
covered that the thick strand of hair con- 
cealed a collection of jewels so large he 
could not persuade himself they were real 
in spite of the fires that these stones shot 
back at the garage arc lights. 

The next morning an employe of the com- 
pany communicated with the hotel to 
which the chauffeur had carried the ec- 
centric passenger and learned who she was. 
He also learned that she was in conference 
with the representative of an insurance 
company which had written a policy for 
$100,000 to protect her jewels, and that the 
jewels were missing. He was welcomed 
into the conference and carried back to the 
chauffeur the woman’s check for seventy- 
five dollars. 


Guarding Their Health 


An employe of one of the largest cor- 
porations in the world left a black brief 
case in another taxicab, the chauffeur of 
which found that it contained $125,000 in 
securities, and they were negotiable papers 
too. His reward was thirty dollars. A 
European of title, by way of contrast, gave 
fifty dollars to a driver who restored his 
wallet containing $500. 

Sometimes a passenger who has been 

shielded from the consequences of his own 
carelessness by the honesty of a taxi driver 
seeks to reward the man by offering him a 
job in his employ. But as a rule the job 
offered is a place as liveried chauffeur on the 
box of a limousine, and most taxicab drivers 
scorn such places. 
’ The health of drivers being as important 
to the big companies as the maintenance of 
automobiles, some of them have found it 
profitable to provide free medical and 
dental treatment for employes. One big 
company extends this service to the children 
of its employes, and greets every new baby 
with a complete outfit of clothing and 
toilet articles. 

In New York the staff physician in 
charge of a taxicab company’s emergency 
hospital treats on an average of one smashed 
finger a day. As a rule such an injury is 
suffered when the driver, with his eyes on 
the traffic policeman, reaches behind him 
to close the door for a passenger. It is just 
at that moment, asarule, that the passenger 
chooses to slam the door himself. 
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Here are two photographs 
which emphasize the similar- 
ity between Work-Light and 
skylights. The larger picture 
(from Crompton & Knowles, 
Worcester, Mass.) shows 
Work -Light’s adaptability 
for lighting the job; the other 
(from Continental Screw 
Co., New Bedford, Mass.) 
shows a symmetrical instal- 
lation, transforming an other- 
wise dark corner into first- 
class working space. 


Skylight your factory 
from cellar to roof 


Factory design is not far from the day when 
size and shape will be entirely free from lighting 


ood 


limitations. 


Build one story or ten stories and the long, clear 
tubes of Cooper Hewitt Work-Light will provide 
skylight illumination on any or all floors. Every 
worker will have light as comfortable and even as 
daylight, and actually richer in pure seeing rays. 


} Experience in your present plant will bring these facts 
4 home to you. Work-Light is available on a liberal trial 
basis to any interested manufacturer, 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
125 River Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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Most of the illness of these men is due, in 
the opinion of this physician, to lack of ex- 
ercise and their habit of drinking coffee and 
eating doughnuts instead of decent meals. 

What the ordinary taxi driver wishes 
above all else is to become the proprietor of 
a stand of taxicabs at some fashionable 
hotel, and as a step in that direction they 
are endlessly leaving the employment of the 
big companies, making a first payment on a 
brand-new cab and setting up for them- 
selves. The average man who tries this 
finds that to show a satisfactory profit on 
such an arrangement the best way is to get 
an associate who will keep the cab rolling 
while he sleeps. 

Those hotel stands are coveted because 
the patronage there represents the best of 
all taxi hunting—heavily tipping passen- 
gers. A large New York company pays, 
and pays heavily, for the concession of 
having the exclusive privilege of serving the 
arriving passengers at the two big railroad 
terminals; but the stands at the hotels are 
held by right of conquest, as arule; and in- 
stead of rapiers, the weapons with which 
they are defended are stiletto-like needles 
which are plunged ruinously into the tires 
of any invading cab. 

Combinations of spirited independents 
are probably as effective as any way that 
may be devised for meeting that kind of 
criminal competition, but in the field of 
costs the big companies directed by a busi- 
ness man who is understanding of men as 


June 2) 
well as automotive machinery hay, 
cided edge. For instance, the oj] v 
drained from the crank case of al 
pendent taxi chauffeur’s car is waste, 
it is drained from the cabs of a larg 
pany it becomes fuel with which the, 
are heated. A first-class paint job | 
average private owner from $60 up t) 
The owner of a single cab is in : 
position to buy that sort of mainte| 
but the big companies paint thei 
twice a year, no cab is out of servici; 
than twenty-four hours, and the | 
about seven dollars a cab. What pric 
big companies pay for gasoline and «| 
insurance are business secrets, know’ 
rule to only a few of the executives, | 
is why they are big companies, 

The average cost of liability insura 
one Kastern city for the cabs of inte 
drivers is about $30. The chief comp), 
that same town pays considerably 
chiefly because of unending safety | 
paigns, because of a force of twent | 
patrolling inspectors whose report of | 
ing or other recklessness results in a } 
penalty being applied to the Offe | 
driver. 

In one large Southern city, a com) 
burdened with a total insurance cha | 
$370 a car, determined to put this | 
mileage basis, after which the cost be| 
one cent and eight mills a mile. My! 
this reduction in cost was due to a| 
tensive safety campaign. 


WILLIE PAINTER LOSES HIS BU 


(Continued from Page 34) 


They tell me afterwards that as soon 
as I swang wide with the bunch of front 
runners he pops through the hole like a 
weesel. Anyways, the upshot is that I am 
about 14 a lenght short of catching him on 
the wire so Unglaub gets all the money and 
I get aitch from all 14’s. 1st of all the 
judges have me up in thestand and threaten 
me they will set me down and only don’t do 
it on account of the good story I tell them 
about how it ain’t my fault there was all 
the bumping on the turn. 

And then Mr. Robbins is so mad that at 
1st he won’t talk to me at all, which makes 
me feel bad, and then later he does start to 
talk to me which makes me feel worse. 
And then Schaefer threatens me he will 
gnock my block off for bumping him, and 
only I looked at him pretty stern maybe I 
would of had a battle on my hands. And 
last of all Absolom comes into the tack 
room tonight with the tail that young Andy 
Foley is bragging how he made a sucker out 
of me and got me to make a hole for him to 
come through and cop the heat. 

Well, that is what a man gets for trying 
to do a kind deed and be a good fellow, and 
from now on I am only going to be a good 
fellow to.1 person in the world and that 1 
person is myself. I did intend to go over the 
river tonight and vissit some of my many 
freinds, but it is kind of late so I guess [ 
will go and take a sleep instead. I hear 
that the Detroit evening papers are saying 
that I rode a bum trip on old Freckle 
Face and got the best horse beat through 
my unabillity, and at the same time praise- 
ing young Andy up to the skys for his 
cleverness. Sometimes I can’t help from 
thinking that the 1st thing they do when a 
paper is hiring a sporting writer is to ast him 
is he blind or not, and if he says he can see 
they tell him they don’t want him because 
a guy with eyesight wouldn’t be no good on 
a sporting page. 


KENILWORTH RACE TRACK. 

Well, I guess I done young Andy Foley 
an unjustice in thinking he had tried to 
make a sucker out of me, because yesterday 
he come to me and explained it all and he 
was so sorrowfull like and agopletic that I 
couldn’t help from beleaving him. 

“Willie,” he says, “I hear that you are 
threatening you will kick the tripes out of 


me on account of what happened yester- | 
day.” 


I guess I will axcept. You tell your brothe 


“Tf you don’t get away from me qui, 
I repplies, ‘‘I will do worser than thi| 
you.” 
“Why, Willie,” he says, “‘surely 
don’t imadgine I would do anything ¢ 
to you on purpose, when you and me} 
been pals for so long.” 
“Well, what you done yesterday loc | 
darned like you were trying to pull sc: 
thing on me,’’ I ansers. ‘“ Didn’t you | 
Tommy Burns after the race that 
framed me to go and make a hole for 
and that all you were sorry for was th | 
didn’t get set down for life.” 
“Anybody that says I said anythin)| 
the kind is lying, Willie,” Andy ans 
“and I can prove it. Why, I never had } 
thought of copping that race myself 
cause I hadn’t no idea that old hount| 
ours could go that far without stopping t 
arest. I just mearly thought it would I 
swell chance to pick up some of the fi! 
points of rideing from a jock who eve: 
body says knows it all; but of course wll 
I seen you and Schaefer get into that ji 
and imadgined you were both going to hi! 
a spill, what could I do but keep on rideit 
But I would far sooner lost the heat th| 
to loose your friendship, Willie, becat| 
there ain’t nobody admires you and y( 
rideing, Willie, any more than I do.” 
“Well, Andy, if you put it that way, 
says, “I suppose the best thing to do is : 
the matter drop because the least said | 
soonest ended.”’ 4 
“I’m awful glad you take it like that,” | 
ansers, ‘‘because I was worrying. A’ 
just to show you what I think of you, Ww 
lie, my brother Joe and Mr. Unglaub w 
talking about who they would get to ui) 
our other horse in the big Handierap ¢ 
Saturday. You know, we got 2 of them e| 
tered and I am to be on 1 of them. Ar 
the boss says that we must get a boy thi 
has brains enough to ride to orders, 80 
butts in and suggests you, Willie. So m| 
brother Joe tells me to let you know thé 
we got a mount for you in the big rac 
Willie, provideing some of the other bi 
owners haven’t already grabbed you off tl 
ride for them.” 
“Well, Andy,” I says, “‘I already bea! 
considering several offers I have receavec 
but if your people want me to ride for thet 


and Mr. Unglaub that I will ride for then 
(Continued on Page 141) 


(ontinued from Page 138) 
ulay to the best of my abillity and 
yey don’t like the trip I ride, why 
o't need to pay me nothing.” 
ais fine, Willie,’ he ansers. “T bet 
ta load off their minds when they 
h, they have been lucky enough to 
a 
th that he leaves me, and maybe I 
pk real class, sporting Unglaub’s 
nhe biggest race of the meat. Of 
‘id not tell Andy that the offers I 
considering were only 1’s that I 
| had got, but what is the use of 
gill you know? I bet I will look 
ell, setting on the winner with that 
91 horseshoe over my shoulders, 
g)ur photograph took for all the 
s,, Because of course I am bound to 
Uglaub has some grand horses in his 
ad he naturally is sure to give me 
1, because you don’t go hiring a 
kme and then putting him up on a 
| chease. And with the kind of 
[vill have, plust my skill, why the 
;; good as in the old bag right now. 
i; night I was over to Detroit to a 
‘hich my friend Mr. George Mat- 
‘as throwing; and what with the 
| jance and the attraction which a 
gockey always seems to have for the 
, I guess I was the bell of the ball, 
saying is. There were some of the 
«janes I ever seen at the dance, and 
men every dance a bunch of them 
| mgregation around me, asting me 
ics about this and that, and laughing 
jad off at pretty near everything I 
‘ven things I didn’t think were 
hey would laugh at; so I guess I 
lve the gift of huemor, all right. 
‘2 the party bust up about 10 of 
vre around me and 1 jane—G, she 
ty and dressed so grand you would 
ehow ever her cloths stuck on—says 
Oh, Jockey Painter, all us girls are 
lig to see you ride a big race. When 
ie a good day for us to come over to 
wrth, because unlest you are going to 
re won’t be no use in us going.” 
itold them that in all probility I 
Je riding the winner of the big Handi- 
o Saturday and to be sure and come 
oe sure and have a good wagger on 
ad they all promised faithful that 
yuld be there, so I will sure have to 
eery last oz. of my skill and bring 
bese of Unglaub’s down in front so as 
sy friends see what I can really do. 


KENILWORTH RACE TRACK. 
itvasn’t that I know my own cool un- 
ate nature I would almost think I 
ing exited over the prospeck of do- 
n stuff in the big racé on Saturday. 

rpers today have a list of the horses 

te likely to start and there sure are 
5 0d 1’s entered, and winning a race 
aunch like them will be a task wordy 
iyack’s upmost skill, even mine. Sure 
i@ Unglaub has entered 2, Flying 
%; and Little Izzy. They both have 
tiof class, but it is probly Little 
fat I will be on, as he is the 1 that all 
hadicrappers pick to win and natu- 
- nglaub wouldn’t be wanting me to 
ks 2nd string horse. 

sie have been training faithful for the 
itrunning a couple or 2 miles every 
nig and taking a series of sitting-up 
ces that I cut out of a magazine. Not 
; really need same, because I am al- 
Sa the pink of condition; but still, I 
‘tyant to overlook nothing so as to be 
| give my very best. 

hven’t seen Mr. Unglaub or Joe Foley 
ttalk to personable, but young Andy 
3 le that they were both tickled when 
an know that I had no previous 
ayments for the race, and I beleave 
Ll was acrost the river again last P.M. 
ir. Matthews says that all the girls 
talk of nothing else but comeing over 
se me ride. He is comeing hisself too, 
cringing the young lady which he is 
od to, and she says she just knows it 
}a scream to see me, better even than 
elollys or Charlie Chaplin. 


THE SATURDAY 


As a matter of fack, pretty near every- 
body seems to be confident that I am going 
to be the heroe of the day, unlest it is Mr. 
Robbins, who couldn’t be chearful no mat- 
ter how joyfull the occasion. When I told 
him that I had been ast to ride for Unglaub 
he just stands in silents for a while and then 
give a sniff and says, ‘‘ Well, I always said 
it ran in the Unglaub fambly.” 

““What runs in the Unglaub fambly?”’ 
I asts. 

‘A strain of insanity,” he repplies, and 
turns on his heel and leaves me before I can 
tell him where he gets off of. 


KENILWORTH RACE TRACK. 

Well, I am not a bug no longer but a full- 
fledge jockey, and I have win my Ist big 
race and had my pictures in the papers, 1 
setting on Flying Embers with a big 
horseshoe all made of flowers just like the 
wreathes they have at swell funerals, and 1 
standing beside Mr. Unglaub with the 
steweds congranulating us. I come out 
grand in both pictures and I am cutting 
them out of all the papers I can find and 
going to send them to maw and a few of my 
other acquaintances. 

But although they printed my pictures 
none of the papers give me much credit for 
the win, which just goes to prove what 
I said about all sporting experts being 
14-witless. 1 guy on a Detroit paper says, 
“Flying Embers win of the Handicrap 
was due to his own courage and stout- 
heartedness and not to any help he got from 
young Painter, who apparently was trying 
his best to toss off the race.”’ There is a hole 
lot more of the same kind of trash which I 
am above quoating, and only put this much 
down so that some day, when the story of 
my life, so far, is printed, that allegible 
sporting expert will maybe read the true 
facks of the case and feel hisself all wet. 
That is, if any of them know how to read, 
which I doubth. 

And the true facks of the case is as fol- 
lowing. This A.M. I go over to Unglaub’s 
barn and Joe Foley, Andy’s big brother, 
takes me aside to talk to me. “‘ Well, kid, 
how are you feeling?” he says. 

“T feel fit to give that Izzy horse the ride 
of his life,’’ I repplies. 

“You're not going to have the Izzy 
horse,” he ansers: “The other 1 for yours, 
kid.” 

“Ts that the 1 you are going to win with 
then?’’ I asts. 

“What do you care what 1 we win with 
so long as we win?” he says. “We hired 
you to ride accordingly to orders, and if you 
don’t like it—well, there are plenty other 
punks around will be glad of the job.” 

Well, at 1st I felt like throwing the en- 
gagement in his teeth and telling him where 
he could go. But then I thought to myself 
that it ain’t every day a boy gets a chance 
to ride in a big race, so I just consealed. my 
disappointment as good as I could and says, 
“All right, Joe, whatever you say, but I 
think you are making a mistake.’ 

So all morning around the track there 
wasn’t hardly anything else talked of ex- 
cepting the Handicrap; and everybody 
says that the Unglaub entry will be a red- 
hot flavorite on account this Izzy horse 
sticks out over the rest like a sore thumb. 
Nobody even gives my beagle a chance to 
be in the 1st 3, and I sure feel sort of de- 
press on account of me telleing all my De- 
troit freinds to come and see me ride the 
winner. 

So before the race, Mr. Unglaub takes me 
to 1 side in the paddock and starts to talk 
to me in a kind of a coarse wisper. 

“Kid,” he says, “this is a tough race and 
we got te do things just right because a heap 
of jack depends on it.” 

“T suppose you have bet the entry pretty 
heavy then,” I repplies. 

“None of your dam business what I have 
bet,” he ansers. ‘You listen good to what 
I tell you, because if you make any mistake 
I will sure make you sorry you ever left the 
farm and took to race riding.” 

“What do you want me to do then?” I 
asts. ‘‘Ride to my own best judgement 
and win with Flying Embers if I can?” 


Thomas F. Wilson, 
President of the Apco Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, R. I., says that The Dictaphone 
improves dictation besides saving money and 


much time otherwise wasted. 
EEE ED SELLA LOL LAMESTT 


“Shorthand? Not in my office!” 


“It’s out of date—involves too 
many delays,” says Mr. Wilson 


Thomas F.Wilson has used Dictaphones 
in his office for 13 years. Read what he 
says, then take advantage of the coupon 
offer below. 


‘“QHORTHAND keeps two people 

on one job at the same time, 
whereas separately they work to bet- 
ter advantage and have more time for 
other duties. Hence we use The Dicta- 
phone exclusively throughout our or- 
ganization. 

—So says Thomas F. Wilson, Prest- 
dent of the Apco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for whose accessories Ford 
owners paid $2,000,000 last year, and 
radio fans another $1,000,000. 


Like other good executives Mr. 
Wilson dislikes delays. Thanks to his 
Dictaphone, he doesn’t have to wait 
for anybody when he’s ready to dic- 
tate. ‘‘I write a far better letter when 
using The Dictaphone,” declares Mr. 
Wilson, ‘‘for I talk very rapidly and 
if I dictate to a girl taking shorthand 
notes and see that she is not keeping 
up with me, I hesitate and my mind 
is diverted.”’ 

So well has Miss Terry employed 


the extra time The Dictaphone gives 
her in developing the executive side 


of her job, that today she is able to 
handle unaided much correspondence 
of importance. 

‘I couldn’t possibly hold my pres- 
ent responsible position if tied to 
shorthand,’’ Miss Terry says. ‘‘I like 


The Dictaphone much better because 
I can do my own work while he 
dictates. With shorthand, you feel as 
if you must stay and complete notes 
left at 5 o'clock, while a Dictaphone 
record remaining at night is just as 
fresh and clear next morning.” 


Lillian Terry, 
Private Secretary to Mr. Wilson, says, “‘ With- 
out The Dictaphone I’d spend all day taking 
dictation.’”’” With The Dictaphone she has 
ample time for more satisfactory work. 


DICTATE te THE DICTAPAUNE 


REC-U.S.PAT.OFE 


and double your ability to get things done 


What's Wrong 
With Shorthand ? 


Executives say: 


I 
I 
I 

“I’m forced to cut dicta- I 
tion short.” I 

“Felt just like dictating i 
but she’s gone.” I 

“She can’t help me with I 
other things.” 

“I I could only dictate I 
while it’s fresh in my I 
mind.” I 

“If she could only take I 
it as fast as I think.” I 

I 
I 
L 


gation. 


That's enough! I'll sendin 
this coupon on general 
principles. 


I am a Secretary O 


---4 MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD |--1 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


O I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me 
FREE copy of your booklet, ‘‘What's Wrong With Shorthand?”’ 


O Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model ro 
to try. I understand that this loan involves no expense or obli- 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 


World-wide organization—London, Parts, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghat, etc. 
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“Nothing of the kind,” he repplies. took out of my horse in the earley part. I “Fine, Willie,” he says. “I thought that “So he goes and lays the entry 
“This thing you are on is a sprinter, poor just nurse him along by hand as long as I maybe your suxcess yesterday might havea the handbooks?” I butts in. 
and simple. The only reason I got him in can and he lasts a hole lot better than I ex- tendensy to swell your head a little, not You took the very words ow 
there is to make things sure for Izzy. Some pect; until finably, when we are about a relizing that when a thing has reached its mouth, Willie,’ he repplies, So) 
, 


folks think that Flying Embers can go a 100 yards from home, 3 of us are running upmost limit of growth it can’t go no I almost imadgine that you are cg 


route, but I know better. He starts to levvel, with the other 2 continuing to gain further.” almost thinking. Unglaub does t} 


holler for help anywhere over 6 furlong.” on me. : “T haven’t reached no limit of growth,” thing. He goes to 3 or 4 of the bigge 
“Well, Mr. Unglaub,” I says, kind of So of course I relize that there ain’t noth- I repplies. “Just give me a chance and books in these parts and tells them 
| bitter, “if he ain’t got no chance, what is ing else for it, and I draw the bat and lay it you will see me grow to the very top of the a split of the profits he is willing to. 
the use of telleing me how to ride him?” on the old boy as hard as I can draw. I tree, Mr. Robbins.” the Unglaub silks don’t get pas 
“Because I want you to make the paceso would pretty near as soon took a beating “T don’t doubth it for a minute,” hesays. judges 1st nohow. And these han 
fast that all the others will kill theirself myself as do it, because old Flying Embers “A boy like you is liable to do anything. 


being wreckless gamblers of the sar 

chasing you,” he repplies. ‘Now listen, has did noble. Still, when you are in a Have you saw your freind Unglaub since as Phil, fall for it. They take ever: 
i kid, and listen good. When that barrier tough race you can’t stop to think of those the race, Willie?” they can get on the entry and the| 
goes up I want you to forget all about being kind of things. “No, I have not,” I ansers, “and what lay a dime of it off. And, of cow 
in a distants race. So far as you are con- Anyways, he must of had an oz. or so of is furthermore I don’t want to. What do haveing any comeback money goii 
cerned it is a 34 mile sprint and the faster something left inside his old carcase, be- you think of a man who would slip you a__ the machines makes the odds a wi 

you do the 6 furlong the better I will be cause when I bat him I feel him take hold of lowsy twenty-five bucks for doing what I longer than they naturally would 
pleased. Get off in front and bust the track the bit a little firmer; and the upshot of it done yesterday?” And the result, Willie; was that te 


record if you like. Don’t show your horse was that he just manages to get his snout “Well, Willie,” he says, “it all depends of been several sure-thingers, in add 
no mersy, but go to the bat if he shows any acrost in front in such a close finish that on how you look at it. In 1 cents of the your friend Phil, saying their pray 
signs of faltering.” neither me nor Lang nor Stott know which word I suppose twenty-five fish is not what you last night.” etl 
“T will sure look swell, won’t I, running of us has win till after we have stopped you would call very liberal pay for winning “But, Mr. Robbins,” I says, “ie 
the horse to death in the 1st part of amile them and got them back to the stand. a big Handicrap. But on the other hand, wanted to lose, what did he hire 
and a 14 race?” I says kind of bitter. And then when I find it is me is the heroe from the way I heard Unglaub talk last Why didn’t he scratch 1 of his hors 
| “Never mind how you look,” he ansers. of the day, maybe I don’t feel good and the night, maybe you are lucky that all the pay just run the other bed? 
; “A boy like you can’t look no worser than crowd goes crazy over me and chears me you got wasn’t a puck on the nose.” “He just wanted to make it look b | 
' you really are. While you are making the like mad, which shows that there are some “Why should Unglaub puck me on the he repplies. ‘With the 2 best hors; 


pace hot all the other boys will be trying to folks around a race track can appresiate a nose?” I asts. “Wasn’t it me that copped dear public just couldn’t help but | 
catch you, and in the meantime Andy Foley good ride even if sporting writers can’t.- the heat for him after that dam young the entry. And with his own kid, | 
will be laying back ready to come on and And when I get washed up and my best suit Andy Foley had recked our chances by fall- Foley, all ready to do a nose dive o 
cop when all the others are tired out.’ on and come out in the crowd, not having ing off his horse?” Izzy horse, he didn’t have to worry | 

“T will do what you say, Mr. Unglaub,” no more engagements for the day, those “Well, seeing how I started on this thing, that 1.” | 
I says. “But it seems kind of hard for a girls I know from Detroit couldn’t of made I guess I will have to explain it all,” Mr. “Well, then,” I says, “I wonder 


rider like me to have to go and make a ex- more fuss about meif I had of been Rudolp Robbins says. “You know, Willie, there made him pick on me for the other } 
hibition of myself in order to let young Valentino or Pres. Coolige. 


are a whole lot more angles to this horse- “Seeing that you are feeling pretty 
Andy Foley be the heroe.”’ Well, I can not write no more about my racing business than some folks suxpect.”” tords yourself today, Willie,” he 
“You do as I say, kid,” he repplies. triumph because I don’t like to be praiseing “Tl say there are,’ I ansers. “maybe it won’t do you no real har 


“Follow orders if it lands you in the penis myself all the time, I am like that. And “Well, the angle to this business of yes- tell you why Unglaub picked on you 
the mottoe every jockey should carrycarved besides I must hurry down to the fairyboat terday, Willie,” he says, “was that by win- told me that he selected you because 
on his scull.”’ because there is a big party on this P.M.and ning the race you just done exactly what all reports you were a kid with just’ 

So when we are going to the post I felt I want to show those girls that rideing a Unglaub didn’t want you to do.” enough to try and bust the 6-furlong 
pretty sad and mournful, and kept my head hard race don’t prevent me still being the “He don’t want to win?” Isaysin amaze- record in a mile and a 14 race, and not 


down and didn’t pay no intention to the champion Charlestoner of these parts. ment. ‘Why, what ever makes you think cient cents to ast any questions abou | 
: huge crowd that was there. But I decided I sure feel pretty darned good and happy, that, Mr. Robbins?” you were told to do so.” i] 
2 that I would do my part to the best of my and I am wondering how much Mr. Un- “T don’t think nothing about it, Willie,” n 


; skill, no matter how hard it was to do it, glaub will slip me for winning for him when 
I am like that. I know that our entry is all seemed lost. The only thing I can’t un- 
the odds-on flavorite, and that itis uptome derstand about the hole thing is how sour joint in Detroit—a place I just happened to he would of did better staying on th 
to do my upmost to keep all those folks he looked in the picture he had took stand- drop into looking for a sick freind to visit. And the 2nd mistake he made was in 

from loosing their dough. ing alongside of me. He certainly don’t And Unglaub is 1 of the kind that when he_ to make a crook out of me, when any 
| We are in a outside post position and look like he was just through winning a big gets a gallon or so of gin or other soft drinks could of told him that I am not that so| 

when the barrier was sprang, after a long purse, but more like he had just got a peace aboard starts to talk. And so the hole thing guess if he had ast you about me, Mr, 

delay, I give this Flying Embers 1 cut of bad news. I haven’t saw him since, but come out.” bins, instead of listening to that crazy y| 

ye) with the bat and he jumps to the front like I guess he is feeling more cheerfuller by “Well,’”’ I says to Mr. Robbins, “I am Andy, he wouldn’t of got such a1 

7 he was in a hurry to get somewheres. now; because when the mutuel prices were _ stil] wondering.” about me, would he? You would of 
Ordinary, of course, I would not have did posted our entry pays better than 2 to iff, “Tt is this way,” he ansers: “You know, him, wouldn’t you, that I am a boy | 
nothing of the sort: but today Iam under when everybody didn’t expect it would be Willie, or you should ought to know by this always does the right thing?” 


orders and I am going to beat all that bunch more than about 3 to 5. time, that there are, in the racing game, “Sure thing I would of, Willie,” he | 
to the 1st turn and then let him run along 


“Well, that just shows that Un 
he ansers. ‘I know it from Unglaub’s own made2 mistakes,” I repplies. | 
lips. He gets boiled last night over in a_ the mistake of trying to be crooked 


certain low characters who don’t think very plies. ‘If Phil had come to mel wo 
the rail till he curls up and quits. KENILWORTH RACE TRACK. much of the honor of winning races com- told him that you are a boy that al 
Well, naturally, none of the other boys Well, it is now Sunday p.m. and I am pared to the pleasure of winning dough. does the right thing—even if it is mo 


would make such a fast start in a race of staying here this evening insted of going And Unglaub is 1 of these. He thinks so 


oit 


erally at the wrong time that you d 


that distants, so when we get past thestand over the river, because I always try and much of money that the only way you can And with that compliment he 
and going into the turn, I am far enough keep the Sabbath day holey if possible and hurt or insult him is by taking some from And now, as it is not very late, I gu 
ahead to cross over in front of the bunch don’t never do no dancing on that day. 


him, and that is what you done.”’ go down as far as the river and wat 
“The winners end of that race yesterday licker traffic go by, like I heard a fel 
was more than 2 grand,” I says, “so how Now that I understand what I 
can you say I took money off of him?” Unglaub I feel better than ever; andy 
“Two grand was small potatoes com- I think of the way they tried tom 
pared to what Phil expected to clean upon their dirty work for them, I am 
that race,” Mr. R. says. “You know, Wil- _ still for what I done to Andy Foley to 
lie, there is a awful lot of money bet on the This afternoon him and me met 
races every day by folks who were never the stables and I was just startin 
on the inside of a race track. And espe- him if he got hurt bad when he 
cially when it comes to a big race, like a_ flop yesterday, and much to my s 
Purse or a Steak or a Handicrap, the jack he begins to call me names. He & 
just pours in to the handbooks, because a some of the most vilest names that h 
lot of people will bet on them sort of races, lay his tongeu to, but I just kept my t} 
thinking they are on the level, who won’t per and tries to clam him down, be 


wagger a dime on a ordinary claiming race. didn’t want to do no brauling on th 
“Well, Willie,” he says, “I suppose you “Well, Unglaub with the 2 best horsesin bath day, I am like that. 


without fowling nobody, so I done so. That is, I don’t start to dance on Sunday, 
And when we get to the 3-quarters post we but when a shine starts on Saturday p.m. 
have such a long lead that I don’t know if and continues past midnight, why that is 
I am in a race or just out for a work-out. diffrent and not no sin, at lease I hope not. 
Of course I know my beagle is going to call I am still feeling pretty good, although 
it a day in about another 2 furlong, but by tired from last night, and although Phil 
this time I don’t care. Anyways, just as Unglaub the big slob only hands me a 
we turn into the back stretch I twist my measley twenty-five bucks for riding the 
\ head around so as to have a look at the boys winner for him, instead of a hundred or go 
and see how close they are following; and which I expected. It seems like he is pretty 
as I turn I am just in time to see young sore on me, and it wasn’t till just a few 
| Andy Foley fall off Little Izzy, over the minutes ago that I understood why. Mr. 
} fence and onto the grass in the infeild. I Robbins come in the tack room here not 
} can’t make no mistake in who it is, because long sense, and set hisself down on a bale 
we are the only jocks in the race wearing of hay and starts to talk to me. 
those scarlet silks that you can see a mile. 


d Well, when I see what has happened I are too proud and hotty to even talk to the race running for him looks like what But finably he calls me somethins 
' recogmise that the whole thing is strickly your humble employer since you crashed the scientists would call a kick-in-the-slats. insults me awful, and I get mad and 
» up to me. If I don’t use all the skill and your way into the big tripe in the papers.” He knows he won’t be able to get any price off and let him have what he is looking ! 
cuning which I got we are beat. So instead 


“No, I am not nothing of the sort,’ I rep- for his dough if he bets them to win, and 


of letting Flying Embers race hisself to plies. “TI will always be glad to talk to besides betting them to win would be a the next few days, young Andy wot 
death I take a nice gentle pull on him and my old freinds and admirers no matter what slight risk and Phil would sooner have a_ need to buy no crape or no black tie to 
start to steady him down. I don’t think he heights I attrain to.” 


sure thing.”’ the funeral in. When I was finish wit 

can last the distants, but Iam going to keep both his 2 eyes were in the deepest n 
him up there as long as his legs will keep ing you ever seen. r 
moving. You see, I could stand for him calling 
Well, the long lead I had stole lasts us a theif and a liar and all that without | 
till we are into the home stretch; and then ing my temper; but when he called m 
I can see out of the tale of my eyea couple bug I couldn’t stand for it and so I W 
of noses come creeping alongside of us. ‘him. Because, since the big Ha 
My Ist idea is to go to the bat immediate, yesterday afternoon I am not a D 
but I don’t do it on account of all I have longer. I am Jockey Willie Painter. 
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The Soul of the Salad 


Just as the dressing is the soul 

of the salad, so the vinegar is the 

soul of the dressing. Heinz Pure 

Vinegar enlivens all the other de- 

lightful flavors of the salad itself. 
It is vinegar at its best. 
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Vinegar, at its best, should 
be more than simply a sour 
taste—it should be flavor, 
so that it will not only im- 
part a goodness of its own, 
but also bring out the fine 
flavor of every food ittouches. 
| Heinz Vinegars are 
flavor because they are made 
from the finest ingredients 
and then aged for many. 
months in wood. Long 
aging gives them a mellow- ' | 
ness, aroma and body which 
quickly prepared vinegar 
cannot have. You cannot | 
hurry good vinegar along. i. 5 
Four kinds to suit all aig 
tastes. ft 4 


PURE CIDER 
VINEGAR 


' MADE BY 
& 4.J-HEINZCO. PITTSBURGH PA. 


~*~ 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY wa ba a 
NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK | 
SENT FOR FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS 


My Pal~ 
Little Jack, like his experi- 
enced dad, makes sure the 
equipment includes: “*Gold 
Medal” cots, chairs and a 
table. Even before dad’s time 
the comfort and absolute de- 
pendability of “Gold Medal” 


was well known. 


TRADE MARK REG. 


FOLDING FURNITURE 
For Home For Camp 


The secret of “Gold Medal” 
dependability liesin the time- 
proven construction that 
combines seasoned wood, 
steel and canvas in exactly 
the right proportions. Its 
superiority has made it the 
recognized standard the 
world over for 34 years. 


For your protection, every 
genuine piece carries the 
trademarked name ‘Gold 
Medal.” Sold by reliable 
dealers everywhere. If you 
don’t know the nearest 
dealer write us for his name 
and a copy of our Free 32- 
page book, “Comfort for 
Home and Camp.” 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
1736 Packard Avenue, Racine, Wis. 
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“T know that girl.” Steve impulsively 
rallied to his cashier’s defense. ‘I’ve 
known her since I was in school. You're 
accusing her of what, exactly?” he de- 
manded of Ashlander, who glanced at 
Norton. 

“We have traced, definitely, I should 
say,” observed the captain dryly, “this 
bad money to her hands. We are not say- 
ing that she is the source of supply of it; 
but she certainly seems in touch with it.” 

“What does she say about it?” 

“Say?’’ repeated Ashlander, smiling. 
“We haven’t put it to her personally yet. 
She’d be a cool one to shove you two queer 


notes out of four if she knew we were watch- 
ing her.”’ 
“She knows it was suspected before,” 


| said Steve. 


| Faraday,” rejoined Norton. 


| notebook, reading: 


“But she was not suspected then, Mr. 
“We're not 
accusing her yet. This case has certain 
extraordinary points of its own. Tell me 
what you know of the girl.”’ 

“Where’s her card?”’ Steve asked Claflin. 

“Of course I’ve seen her employment 
record,”’ said Norton, and referred to his 
““First employed as 
coat-room girl in Hotel Tonty, Chicago, 
1916; transferred to rear office; typist; 
assistant accountant. Sent to Denver, 
Montview, August, 1922: assistant cashier : 
May, 1923, transferred to Commodore 
Perry, Cleveland; cashier.’”’ 

“Her record has been good; in fact ex- 
cellent. Her family consists of her mother, 
whom she supports.”’ He closed his little 
book. ‘‘What can you add to that?” 

“You must be able to read between the 
lines of her card,’’ Steve replied warmly. 
“From the time she was sixteen she’s sup- 
ported herself and her mother. She went 


| to night school. She’s kept herself bright, 


cheerful and attractive. She’s just the 


| kind of girl we like to have. She makesit a 
| pleasure to deal with her, and Claflin may 


have told you that we’ve been grooming 
her for even a better position, in the chief 
accountant’s office, where she would handle 


| all the money that comes into this hotel. 


That’s what we think of her.” 
“You know, I suppose,’’ asked Norton 


| calmly, ‘‘that she’s got engaged recently?” 


“No,” said Steve, but remembered the 
small diamond he had seen on her finger. 


| ““What’s that got to do with it?” 


“Anyone who deals with women learns 
that a woman of herself and a woman in 


| love may be two entirely different indi- 


viduals. A girl, especially of a fond and 
affectionate nature, will do for a man she 
loves what she never would dream of doing 
for herself. We’re ready to talk to your 
girl.” 

“Bring her in here,’’ Steve said to Claflin. 

“Have her bring her bank with her,”’ 
warned Norton. ‘“ Don’t turn it over to her 
relief.”’ 

“She wouldn’t do that in any case,”’ said 
Steve. “Each of our cashiers has a separate 


| cash box, with a bank sufficient to handle 


the business of the watch. On going off 
duty the girl puts all vouchers, checks, 
receipts and money in an envelope which 
she turns over to the accounting depart- 
ment. When she goes on watch she has her 
own bank again.” 

“Better send for her relief,” suggested 
Norton. ‘“She’s not likely to go on watch 
again this morning.” 

Steve waited with a warmth of confi- 
dence in his cashier which increased as she 
appeared with Claflin, the large brown 
envelope of her bank under her arm. 

She was of good height and slender, with 
a straight frank bearing and a pleasant 
friendly manner of meeting one with her 
lovely soft eyes. As Claflin made the in- 
troductions she repeated Norton’s and 
Ashlander’s names, puzzled a little, but 
not obviously frightened. She glanced 
questioningly at Steve, who tried to smile 
reassuringly. * She laid the large envelope 
of her bank upon the table. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


“We're of the Federal Secret Service,” 
Norton told her, “here on the business of 
counterfeit twenty-dollar bank notes which 
have been circulated in this hotel.’ 

“Yes?” she said, still unfrightened. 

“We've been watching your window this 
morning.” 

“Mine?” she repeated, and looked at 
Steve. 

“What do you know about it, Clara?’ 
he asked her. 

“Know?” 

“T mean, have you been aware that you 
were passing counterfeit money?” 

“Was I doing that?” she asked, so un- 
afraid and frankly that Steve clung to his 
confidence in her, though he said, “You 
gave two to me in my change.” 

Se Dideliiz 

“You did not know it?” Norton chal- 
lenged her direct. 

She flushed, but met his eyes. “Of 
course I did not know it. Why —why ——” 
She stopped. 

“You'd better open her bank,” said 
Norton to Steve, who handed her the en- 
velope. 

“You open it, Clara,’’ he said. 

She took up her envelope in her slender 
pretty hands, which quivered slightly as 
she broke the seal and spread the money, 
checks and vouchers upon the table. Ash- 
lander sorted over the bank notes, taking 
out the twenties. 

“She’s passed on all the bad ones,” he 
reported to Norton; and opening the 
drawer of the desk he took out the two 
bills which, half an hour earlier, she had 
given in change to Steve. 

“You recognize these, Miss Ingram?” 
he asked her. 

tai No.’’ 

“You handed them to Mr. Faraday. 
They’re counterfeits.” 

“T did not know it.’ 

“They could not have been in your bank, 
Clara,” said Steve, “when you got it from 
the accountant’s office this morning. 
They’ve come in since. You’d been warned 
against bills of this denomination and issue. 
Do you remember from whom you got 
them?” 

“No,” she said; but now her frankness 
was gone. She seemed to catch herself to- 
gether. She raised her eyes and threw back 
her head with a gesture, not of fearlessness 
but of defiance, which struck from Steve 
his confidence. 

“We'd better go on with this,” observed 
Norton watchfully, ‘after we’ve searched 


her room. You will go with us and accede - 


to a search?”’ he asked her. ‘Or shall we 
make the formal preliminaries?” 

“T’ll go with you,” she said. 

“Tl go along,’’ Steve offered, trying to 
recover his confidence in her. 

“Do,” urged Norton. “Take her with 
you. I’d prefer to have you go out with 
her as though on some ordinary errand. 
We'll meet you at her rooms.” 

“Get your hat, Clara,” said Steve. “Mr. 
Claflin will turn in your bank.” 

During the minute he waited for her 
Steve hoped that upon her reappearance 
his faith in her would increase; the con- 
trary occurred. She was very trim and 
neat-looking in her small hat, but more 
nervous than before and bearing herself 
more definitely with defiance. Steve, with- 
out speaking, accompanied her to the curb. 

“Yes, cab,” he said to Ebor. 

“It’s only a few blocks; I nearly always 
walk.” 

“We'll ride,” said Steve, and put her into 
the cab ahead of him. 

She sat uneasily beside him, glancing out 
her window. 

“You've become engaged recently, I 
hear,” he said, after he had asked and re- 
ceived from her the street number and had 
passed it to the driver. She was so intent 
at her window that he repeated his com- 
ment with something of a challenge before 
she replied, ‘Yes, I’m engaged.” 


“To one of our people?” quest. 
Steve. 
“ee What?” 
“To one of our people?” 
“No, he’s not on the staff.” | 
“Who is he?” Steve persisted, | 
“T met him when he was staying ¢, 
Commodore Perry,’ the girl replied 
turning to Steve and, it seemed to | 
softening somewhat from her def 
“He is Mr. Howard Jentnor.” 

“T don’t know him,” said Steve, 

“He is a very nice man.” 

“What line is he in?” 

“‘Tnsurance.” 

“What company?” 

“No special company,” she replied ; 
stiffly. ‘‘He’s a broker.” 

“He’s at our house now?” 

“No, he moved about a week ago, || 
we became engaged. We want to | 
money now, you see,” she said, and Bee 
to realize how this increased the susp} 
against her. ‘What are they looking 
in my rooms?” 

“T don’t know.” 
them lapsed. 

He helped her out before an old but} 
maintained building of large apartme | 
originally, which now were cut into ]| 
ones of one or two rooms apiece, (| 
Ingram opened the entrance door wii| 
key, and when she came upon Cap | 
Norton and Ashlander in the entry | 
started, but said only, “I hope moth. 
out.” 
“No one is in your apartment,” | 
lander assured her, and with her latch. 
she opened the inner door. 

“We are going to be thorough,” Nor | 
warned her, “‘so if you are hiding anyth : 
you had better give it to us at once.” 

“T could give you nothing but my cl 
ing and mother’s, and a few old keepsa : 
and letters,’ she replied, so honestly t | 
Steve was stirred again to believe in 4 
but Ashlander opened her dresser draw| 
lifting and shaking out filmy folds of si| 
things. He examined a handkerchief | 
and undid a package of gloves. Noth| 
extraordinary rewarded him. | 

Norton attacked the closet wher | 
dresses and skirts were hung, and hats a 
boxes stood on an upper shelf. He brout | 
down the boxes, searching them with 
objection and without result until he oper 
a pasteboard carton packed to the t| 
with bundles of letters, tied with fad 
ribbons or neatly knotted string. Fort] 
first time Clara Ingram protested. 

“Those are just family letters—r | 
father’s letters to mother and hers to h| 
before they were married.” | 

“Yes,” said Norton, but lifted out t| 
top packets and continued imperturbab 
to empty the box. He came to the hotte 
and still was not satisfied. With the blai| 
of his pocket knife he lifted a closely fitt 
square of pasteboard which lay as a fal 
bottom and called his assistant from 1) 
search of the second room: ‘Here's som 
thing, Ashlander.”’ 

Steve stepped forward quickly to Joo! 

The something consisted of a pair | 
identical parallelograms in white tisst 
paper lying flat on the true bottom of th 
box, and Steve saw they were exactly (| 
the dimensions of a bank note. Norto} 
picked up one, ripped off the white tissu. 
and exposed a copper plate displaying | 
reverse “Federal Reserve Bank of Ne\| 
York’’—twenty dollars. 

“Check letter A, plate number 121 
Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ashlander announced triumphantly. “Johi 
Burke, Treasurer of the United States; th 
portrait is of Cleveland.” : 

Steve straightened with a sickening st0} 
of his heart and faced the girl for whom, 4! 
hour before, he so confidently had vouched, 
No longer was she defiant; she was trem 
bling, white as death. The two secret 
Service men never glanced up from t i 
(Continued on Page 146) | 
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SANTEE Pe! 


I want to be happy— 


HERE is still a country where a cowboy 

can spread his loop without getting it 
caught in a fence post—where the mountains 
tickle the sky and ten million stars just 
almost scare you. 


Give me a horse or a car that has a little of 
JORDAN MOTOR CAR COM 


the lighted match and stick of dynamite 
about it. Give me a little more health than 
there is in the daily dozen—a little more air 
than you will find in Atlantic City—and a lot 
more poetry than I ever found in Browning. 


I want to goina Playboy. Then I'll be happy. 
PANY, Inc, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


There’s a place out west that 
stretches hundreds of miles north 
and south of wherever you 
are—where even the water 
holes are forty miles apart— 
and you can just keep on 
going any direction you choose. 


—————————— Ee 
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ipe Wey pacities. 


Pg HERE’S no hot 
water’’. Year after 

year in many households, 
that phrase rings out. And 
oh! the disgust, the dis- 
appointment, the actual 
discomfort it carries with it! 


Yet any family can now 
afford to have “Hot wa- 
ter—and plenty of it’’. 


The Novelty Hevy-Dutee 
Tank-Heater makes this 
possible. This sturdy small 
heater can be easily in- 
stalled. Its first cost is 
small and its upkeep about 
Sc a day. The Novelty re- 
quires only a bucket of 
coal every 24 hours. And 
its brick-lined firepot in- 
sures its carrying fire from 
12 to 15 hours. 


The Novelty Hevy-Dutee 
brings plenty of hot water 
within the reach of every 
home—and hot water 
means not only comfort 
but health! 


Write today for descrip- 
tive booklet. 


Novelty Hevy-Dutee Tank- 
Heaters are sold by your 
dealer, He can obtain them 
from his jobber or from The 
Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company. 


ABRAM COX COMPANY 
American & Dauphin Sts., Phila, 
51 E. 42nd St., 736 W. Monroe St., 

New York Chicago 
Manufacturers of Novelty Boilers, 
Novelty Furnaces—pipe and pipe- 
less, Novelty (Fortune) Ranges and 
Novelty Tank-Heaters—everything 
for Heating and Cooking. 


Guaranteed 125 Ibs, 
~ working Dressure. 
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(Continued from Page 144) 
plates. Each had one in his hand which he 
examined with swift but close inspection. 
They looked at each other, exchanged 
plates and suddenly Norton laughed aloud. 

Steve started forward with hot resent- 
ment. “That’s a great way to feel about 
it!’”’ he rebuked Norton. “You’ve got the 
goods on her, but—don’t laugh!” 

Norton turned to him and _ sobered. 
““Excuse me,” he begged. “I wasn’t laugh- 
ing at her—at you, Miss Ingram. Sit down, 
young lady,” he invited her kindly. “Sit 
down and tell us what you really know 
about this. Of course we know now that 
you had nothing to do with these plates 
here. They were planted on you. Bring 
her that chair, Ashlander. That’s right; sit 
down. You didn’t know you were. taking 
in and passing out counterfeits either; but 
you do know from whom you got the last 
two, at least. Ashlander, get her a glass of 
water.” 

“Tl get it,” offered Steve impulsively. 
However, he let Ashlander bring it, while 
he himself remained beside Clara, who had 
sunk upon the chair and with wide eyes was 
staring at Norton, at himself and at Norton 
again. 

“These plates were planted on her, you 
said,’’ Steve reminded Norton, with a flush 
of faith in the girl again. Not complete 
faith. Something was very wrong, and her 
own prostration confessed it. But the thing 
that was wrong with her was not that which 
had been first suspected. 

Norton nodded, with more regard to the 
girl than to Steve, and he waited until he 
was sure that she had collected herself 
sufficiently to attend him. 

“Somebody has taken considerable time 
and more than the usual amount of trouble 
to plant counterfeit money so that it would 
pass through your hands, Miss Ingram,” he 
repeated to her quietly. ‘‘He has taken 
more trouble to be sure that it would be 
traced back to you—and no further than 
you. Then he took the extra trouble to 
plant these plates here. What made me 
laugh a minute ago was that after taking 
all that trouble he made one little slip 
which showed us at once that the whole 
affair was a plant, and was planned not for 
the purpose of passing counterfeits but for 
discrediting you for some more important 
purpose. Do you hear me?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, staring. 

“What was that slip?” Steve asked, 
helping her. 

Norton picked up one of the plates. “A 
very simple and natural one to a man who 
was not, himself, an expert counterfeiter, 
but a very conclusive one. It’s this—the 
plates, planted here, never did and never 
could have printed the money which this 
girl has been passing.’’ 

“How do you know that?” asked Steve. 
“The bad money which has been passing 
through her hands was all in twenty-dollar 
denomination of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York.” 

“But so are the plates.” 

“The notes are excellent counterfeits, 

defying all but an expert; they were made 
from plates almost ag good as the govern- 
ment plates—from engravings upon steel. 

It takes a good engraver weeks or months 
to make the plates that engrave money that 
good. These plates are not the originals; 

these are photo-engravings of money of the 

same denomination and issue which were 

made or could have been made in a few 

hours. 

““We came to the hotel not only because 

of the report of the counterfeits, made by 

the Guardian Trust, but because we had 

received this tip anonymously early this 

morning.” 

Norton took from his pocket and spread 

before Clara Ingram and Steve a slip of 

plain white paper on which was written 

with typewriter: 


“Tf you want to find the plates which 
printed the counterfeit twenties passing in 
this city, look carefully in the rooms of 


Clara Ingram, who works at the Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel.” 
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“So we came here,’’ continued N orton, 
“expecting to hit on something peculiar and 
out of the ordinary line, because we already 
had the plates from which this very good 
bad money was printed. We seized them 
in Toledo two days ago. We knew then 
they couldn’t be here. What was here 
then? Some experimental plates engraved 
by the same gang or what? Nothing like 
that; but a plant—a plain plant on this 
girl. Someone wanted very much to frame 
her for some reason. She being a cashier, 
it evidently occurred to him to frame her by 
planting on her some of the counterfeit 
money which has been in circulation. To 
clinch the case against her, he decided to 
plant also the plates on her. But he didn’t 
have the plates. We had them, but he 
didn’t know it. He didn’t even know what 
sort of plates printed the money. He can- 
not be a counterfeiter himself. He did 
know that photo-engraving plates could 
easily be made, and supposed they would 
satisfy us. So he had these plates made, 
smeared them with green ink to make them 
look as if they’d been used, planted them 
here and typed us his little letter.”’ 

ce Why?” 

Steve asked it, for Clara Ingram yet 
could not speak. As the captain’s account 
more and more exonerated her, only the 
more was she overcome. 

“The reason for framing this girl, we 
don’t know,” Norton replied. “But she 
must—ask her.”’ 

“T don’t know!” Clara cried. 

“T am very sure you do know,’’ Norton 
charged her quietly. 

“T don’t know!” 

“T am sure you know, at least,” insisted 
Norton, “who gave you those two bad 
twenties before we came to the hotel this 
morning.” 

“T don’t know!” cried Clara desperately. 
“T don’t know! I don’t! I didn’t know 
they were bad, I tell you! I didn’t know 
they were bad!” 

“We can wait awhile,” said Norton con- 
siderately. 

“T am quite sure I know who gave them 
to her,”” Steve volunteered. “I am quite 
sure she is telling the truth when she says 
she didn’t know they were bad; but she 
does know who gave them to her. It was 
Jentnor.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t!’ 

“There,” said Steve, touching her shoul- 
der, ‘‘you’ve told us it was. I knew it any- 
way, Clara. After you had been warned, 
like the other cashiers, against notes of 
this denomination and issue, you would 
have accepted them without examination 
only from someone you trusted entirely; 
and there is no one you would have lied for, 
I think, but Jentnor. Jentnor is the man,”’ 
said Steve to Norton, “to whom she is en- 
gaged.” 

“He’s not!” cried Clara. 

“You're not engaged to him?” 

“FHe’s not the man who gave me those 
twenties.” 

“Who did then?” 

“Someone leaving the hotel; I don’t 
know who. I’ve forgotten. I’m always 
taking in money and paying it out. I for- 
got about the twenties for a few minutes. 
That’s all; that’s all, I tell you!” 

“Did you receive any money or make 
change or otherwise handle money for Mr. 
Jentnor this morning?” 

“No! No! I didn’t see him at all!” 

“When did you last see him?” 

“Yesterday—the day before yesterday.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Tn his office, I suppose.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Steve referred again to Norton, who 
quietly was watching her. 

“Let us leave Mr. Jentnor out,”’ he said 
kindly to her. ‘Try not to think of him. 
Try to think of a reason why anyone— 
anyone in all the world—would want to 
discredit or disgrace you.” 

She turned on Norton a face drawn with 
fright but honest again. “I can’t!” 

“Calm yourself and try to think. Re- 
member, no one now is accusing you—or 
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Mr. Jentnor. Whom do you know, ¢ 
whom have you come in contact, who! 
have a motive for injuring you?” — 
“Why, no one!” she cried honest! 
can’t think of a soul in the world.” | 
“You don’t,” suggested Norton 5 
“threaten anyone?” 
“Threaten anyone? I?” 
“T mean, you have not, either by, 
dent or otherwise, recently come 
possession of knowledge to som) 
detriment or which might be used to | 
one’s injury?” 
“No, no!” 
“Take a few minutes and try to j 
Miss Ingram.” 
“Tt’s no use trying. There’s never, 
anything like that.” | 
“You must realize that there mig 
such a thing,’’ said Norton patiently, 
you not be aware of it. This affair iss: 
a serious one, Miss Ingram. The tim) 
trouble expended show that it is extre | 
important to someone to disgrace an| 
jure you. Such pains are taken, us| 
only by a person who is in the powe) 
who feels himself in the power—of ani 
by reason of information to his diser | 
You might possess such information} 
out being aware of it, or without |: 
aware of its power over another pei 
It is of such information, which may || 
your possession, that I want you to thi. 
“Why, I’ve never had any power | 
anyone!” | 
Norton nodded to Ashlander, who ¢: 
and went out, beckoning Steve to the j 
““We had better leave her with the 
tain,” Ashlander whispered. “She is; 
i 


{ 


excited. Of course she is protecting x 
one; but for her own sake we m 
He'll handle her be 


ahead at once. 
alone.”’ | 

“Allright,” acceded Steve, and went 

On the street, where the Commoi| 
Perry loomed in front of him, he thot 
of the girl’s employment in the big h 
and the bearing upon her, therein | 
ployed, of Norton’s words. Constan| 
by reason of her employment, she wa 
contact with other employes and v 
guests who numbered, in total, thousa} 


and tens of thousands; constantly, | 


matter of mere routine to her—takin; 
money, paying it out, cashing credits ; 
checks—she performed more or less i: 
mate services for many people, and 80} 
times special services, of a particuls ' 
intimate and personal character, wh| 
from their mere frequency and repetit } 
also passed into casual routine, mak} 
upon her memory no lasting mark. | 
thousand such transactions could be ec } 
pleted without extraordinary consequen) 
the thousand and first, though differ 
outwardly not at all from the others, mij) 
touch vitally the private concern of a gu 
sheltered in the hotel at a crisis of his hi 
Had the sequel of some such servi| 
rendered by Clara Ingram as an emplo| 
of Stephen Faraday, precipitated upon t 
these events? | 

He hastened his steps to his hotel, || 
mind now on Jentnor and the girl who } 
defiantly and loyally had lied for hii| 
Jentnor, Steve realized, must be a differe 
type of individual from the man ordinari| 
met by a front-office cashier. An attra) 
tive girl, constantly cast by her emplo 
ment into contact with men away fro. 
home and traveling by themselves, lean 
quickly to adopt a defensive attitude | 
indifference; and experience often fix’ 
this attitude within her. Steve had thougl 
of Clara Ingram as having become indiffe | 
ent to men; it was one of the reasons the 


he had slated her for promotion in the 0!) 


ganization. - In spite of her unusual attra( 
tiveness Steve had thought of her # 
unlikely to leave the organization becaus 
of marriage. Jentnor, to have won hers 


completely, must be distinct from the ordi 


nary men who lingered after paying thel 
accounts in the hope of picking up acquaint 
ance with the cashier. i 

Steve sought Claflin at once. “Do yo! 


| 
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‘remember this Jentnor who stayed here ant 


(Continued on Page 149) 


(ontinued from Page 146) 
nif engaged to Clara Ingram?” 
sod. 
swell. I know nothing about him, 
| very likable and good-looking. 
tort of chap.” 
ia?” said Steve. 
¢\hman in this country a few years; 
i liked him.” 
‘ Steve tried to recollect, had he 
aliost exactly that description of a 
st whom he had inquired? Oh, it 
Be Denver, at the Montview, when 
nentioned the English-looking, 
ung man who had asked to see the 
# March, three years ago. For 
son? In order to steal the book, so 
jd thought, to alter an entry after 
‘naman’s name and add “‘and son”’ 
the Englishman’s name and the 
“and manservant.”” Steve could 
1 the name except that it was 
‘ed and not at all like Jentnor. 
og connection could the change 


ontview’s register, of three years 
3 with this attempt to frame a 
»e cashier in Cleveland today? 
nother coincidence besides this 
4, of the general description of the 
© came into Steve’s mind. “Let’s 
ard again,” he said to Claflin, and 
4 the record of her employment at 
piview in Denver. In March, three 
x, at the time when therich English- 
7 manservant—accompanied, pos- 
} his son and also possibly not— 
oped at the Montview, Clara 
mad been employed there. 
lile less than an hour Norton re- 
| > the hotel, bringing her with him. 
i) was pale and very nervous; she 
|| Steve, but scarcely spoke in reply 
yrds to her in Claflin’s office. 
tia nodded Steve aside. “Call your 
‘arse and have her keep this girl 
"Keep her in a room here; I'll see 
iemother is sent here when she comes 
tithe nea.” 
Nt’s she told you?” asked Steve. 
ging. She stuck it out that Jentnor 
‘ave her any money and couldn’t 
)] be mixed up in the plant put on 
Tit what smashed her up is that she 
Be is mixed in it—but she’ll die be- 
h admits it.” 
cany better line on the reason for it? W 
rm shook his head. ‘‘We haven't a 
it leads anywhere, and I think she 
th truth when she says she doesn’t 
‘ay reason. I’ve gone over her rec- 
vik by week, asking her where she 
x what she was doing recently, and I 
ig a thing out of her which would 
i why anybody would want to get 


(like to ask her one question.” 
}ahead. The best thing you can do 
eis to clear this up quick as you can.” 
Ira,” said Steve, “can you remember 
¢nything special for an Englishman 
us stopping at the Montview, in 
vi, three years ago last March?” 

4) Englishman?” repeated Clara, 


n 

\iZnglishman—middle-aged ormore,”’ 
eentured, ‘and with a manservant.” 
higirl shook her head. ‘No, I can’t 
s1oer anything about an Englishman 


4 

A) you trying to?” 

Crtainly, Mr. Faraday, I’m trying to.” 

Imow you are, Clara,’’ said Steve, 

drou know we're trying to help you. 

ferou a picture of Mr. Jentnor?”’ 

E never gave me one, Mr. Faraday.” 

Isked her that,” said Norton. “He 

n handing out his photos.” 

‘hnurse appeared and took Clara away. 
aat was your idea about your Eng- 
n in Denver, three years ago?” 

ta then asked Steve. 

thing but a sort of hunch.” 

‘le nurse, or some attendant, must 

y ith that girl and she must be kept 

e; Norton advised. “You understand 

t/entnor and some others, probably, 
ying to get her. They may try by 

iger means; they’ve a reason that’s big 


| 


, this wonderful romance. 
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to them. And she’s still sticking to Jent- 
nor; she might even go to him if he sent for 
her. You’ll have to stop that.” 

“Tf Jentnor sends for her,’’ Steve as- 
sured Norton, as he started away, “you'll 
know it.” 

Norton returned in the evening. “ How’s 
your girl?” he asked Steve. 

“‘She’s here, and being kept quiet.” 

“You haven’t heard from Jentnor?”’ 

“ce IN Ose 

“You won't. Mr. Jentnor has got out, 
and so cleanly that he’s left—except on the 
soul of that girl—hardly a trace. We've 
had a busy afternoon; but Mr. Jentnor’s 
performance is now pretty plain, if the rea- 
sons behind his moves are not. 

“He came here a month ago from no- 
where. New York is after his name on your 
register; but that means nothing; and 
there is no Howard Jentnor in New York. 
He is completely untraceable before he took 
a room at this hotel. He told her, and also 
other people, that he was an insurance 
broker; but no insurance company knows 
him or has had in the last month any busi- 
ness whatever with Howard Jentnor. He 
had no office here. His business seems to 
have been making himself agreeable to your 
girl. He certainly succeeded at that. All 
the testimony is that he was an extremely 
charming gentleman, of fine bearing and 
excellent manners—not at all the type to 
pick a working girl to wear his engagement 
ring. 

“The bottom of the trouble with her is 
that she knows he wasn’t the sort to want 
to marry her. He was, to her, the fine gen- 
tleman with his English-gentleman man- 
ners and good looks. He completely sold 
her; but she knew, in the back of her head, 
that there was something the matter with 
It was too good 
to be true. But she went into it; she was 
crazy about him. 

“Then this struck, and she knows he 
handed it to her. She doesn’t know why—I 
believe that—but she knows that he made 
her love him, not loving her, but as some 
part of this plant of his to get her. And it’s 
knocked her out; but her pride, and the 
heart of her, won’t let her turn on him— 
yet.” 

“No trace at all where he went?” asked 
Steve. 

“Fe took rooms outside a couple of weeks 
ago, after he became engaged to your girl; 
he cleared this morning, not leaving a collar 
button behind him.” 

“Was he in Cleveland all this last 
month?”’ asked Steve. 

“No; last week he was away for five 
days.” 

Later in the evening, with the Cleveland 
investigation of the affair thus at a stand- 
still, Steve phoned Goebel in Denver. 

“By the way,” he mentioned, after 
speaking of routine matters, “has anything 
new turned up on that alteration in the 
register you showed me?”’ 

“Not a thing.” 

“What was the name, Goebel?” 

“Tougham-Stearns—L. B. Hougham- 
Stearns and son and manservant, London. 
We think the ‘and son’ was written in 
later.” 

“T remember that,’’ said Steve. “What 
was the name of his place in Southern Cali- 
fornia? You had it in a clipping.” 

“Sussex House. Why, have you got 
something on it?” 

“No; just thinking it over,” Steve re- 
plied, and he thought over it several times 
that night. 

In the morning Norton reported the 
rounding up of more members of the coun- 
terfeiting gang; he had developed no con- 
nection of the gang with Clara Ingram, 
beyond the fact that Jentnor had used 
some of the money made by the gang in the 
plant upon her. 

Clara Ingram had no more to say; she 
still refused to accuse Jentnor; she could 
not supply any reason why he or anyone 
else would injure her. 

Steve visited her again late in the morn- 
ing. Her mother was with her and she had 
been crying. 
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“You know, Clara,” said Steve, “that 
whether Jentnor had anything to do with 
this trouble of yours or not, there must be 
something very wrong back of it. You want 
to clear that up, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Faraday.” 

“Try to think. Three years ago last 
March—it was the first March you were at 
the Montview, Clara—did you do anything 
special for an Englishman named Hougham- 
Stearns who was at the hotel?” 

“No, Mr. Faraday.” 

“He was rather an old man and sick,” 
continued Steve. ‘He had the suite on the 
fifth floor at the southeast corner. Were 
you ever called into that suite to do some- 
thing special for an oldish Englishman who 
was sick?” 

Clara’s eyes dulled with speculation; but 
finally she replied, ‘‘No, I don’t remember.” 

“T remember something our first March 
in Denver, Clara,” put in her mother. 
“You brought home ten dollars for it. You 
told me about it; it was something you did 
for a man who was casting off his son.”’ 

Clara’s eyes dulled and brightened. “I 
remember going to that room for an old 
man who was sick,’ she said slowly to 
Steve. ‘I went there with Mr. Clover, the 
night clerk.” 

“Why did you go there, Clara?” 

“He wanted Mr. Clover and me to wit- 
ness a paper for him.” 

“What sort of a paper was it?” 

“Tt was a will.” 

Ten minutes later Steve phoned Norton: 
“T think we’ve got something now.” And 
when Norton came over, Steve told him 
what. 

Two days later Steve received from 
Norton in New York a nine-word telegram; 


‘Can you come on here and bring Clara 
Ingram?” 


Norton was awaiting them in the Grand 
Central Station when they arrived the fol- 
lowing morning. He looked keenly at the 
pale and troubled girl, then drew Steve 
aside out of earshot. 

“What have you?” Steve inquired. 

“Not Jentnor yet,’ Norton replied. 
“Since he passed counterfeits, among his 
other activities, the department wants him; 
that’s my excuse for staying in the case. 
Otherwise this case has become consider- 
ably more than a Federal matter. It’s 
going to be a bit hard on your girl.” 

“‘T think she’s prepared,”’ said Steve. 

““\ woman’s never prepared for a thing 
like this,’ returned Norton, and led them 
to a cab. 

Twenty minutes later it stopped before a 
narrow-fronted house which, in spite of the 
incursion of business buildings in the 
neighboring block, still held a suggestion of 
the grandeur which once was the boast of 
lower Fifth Avenue. 

Steve led Clara Ingram up the steps and 
Norton rang the bell. “Mr. Faraday and 
Miss Ingram,’’ he announced to the liveried 
servant, who admitted them and led the 
way up a handsome stair to the floor above, 
where a second servant showed them into a 
large room presided over by a huge old man 
with snow-white hair and mustache. He 
sat, as if on a dais, in a great chair among 
cushions. Steve would have recognized, if 
Norton had not told him, that Hougham- 
Stearns’ position in this household was that 
of a guest; he was one who, traveling, 
stopped more often in the homes of friends 
than in hotels. 

“Mr, Faraday,” the Englishman greeted 
him, as one to whom the name meant 
nothing. 

“And Miss Ingram,” Steve supplied, but 
could not see that Hougham-Stearns recol- 
lected either the girl or her name. 

She in turn stared at him as at a 
stranger; she was shaking, Steve saw, and 
very white. He stood close to her. 

The servant, who noiselessly had re- 
closed the door, came with soundless steps 
to stand behind his master’s chair. He also 
was quite plainly an Englishman, but dark- 
haired and with sallow skin. Norton had 
not entered the room. 
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| inspected cuts. And because our chefs 
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eed to see you,” said Hougham- 
50 Steve, ‘‘on rather indefinite but 
itive information that you had 
nig to communicate which is of 
portance to myself. Recently I 
aived no one at all, in order to 
ymy strength for my voyage home. 
task you to be as brief as you 


«ncerns,” said Steve, ‘‘your son.” 
sing of any possible sort which con- 
Riph can be of the slightest interest 
$9 


7) 

vis a matter which you cannot very 
, aside. Miss Ingram innocently 
e: in serious difficulties with the 
sauthorities because of counterfeit 
yhich, in our belief, your son put in 
uls.”” 

Ingram started. Steve grasped her 
stadying her. 

% not doubt it,” said Hougham- 
n) “I mean I don’t doubt he did it.” 
'a became engaged to marry her.”’ 

not doubt it.” 

arently with no other purpose than 
nher confidence with the object of 
cing her.”’ 

sy, I do not doubt it. You are not 
r, Miss Ingram, whom my son has 
yl in trouble and grief. You can ac- 
}, father’s word that, with women 
wn, he has been through his life a 
whgoing rascal who has kept faith 
none. But anything he has done to 
isess than he has done, more times 
ce, to me.” 

fis Ingram has known him by the 
>‘ Jentnor,’’ said Steve. ‘She is not 
s.vinced that he has deceived her. 
ask if you have a picture of your 
tham-Stearns held his head stiffly. 
we always kept the one which his 
s( carried with her.’’ He nodded to 
‘vant, who went out and returned 

picture in a little round jeweled 
« Hougham-Stearns ordered it given 
tee. 
isthat Jentnor?’’ Steve inquired of 
aand he felt her shaking as she gazed 
N,” she denied. ‘No; no, it Isn't. 
nier defense broke; suddenly she was 
ik that Steve caught her in his arms 
Hf carried her toa chair. ‘Oh, it is! 
3! 
\ss Ingram,” said Steve quietly to 
igam-Stearns, after the girl was calmer, 
ione of the witnesses to your will.” 
Ilo not fol- 
yu.” 
Yu were in 
ar at the 
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very ill, I made a will leaving my property 
to charities.” 

“No doubt you sent the will to London, 
to your solicitors?”’ 

“No. I wrote them that I had made a 
new will whose nature they would learn 
when I returned. I never returned. I still 
have it by me.” 

“Would you mind showing it to me?” 
Steve inquired. 

Hougham-Stearns, now intently inter- 
ested, looked for his man, but the servant 
had left the room. He touched a bell be- 
side him, waited, then touched it again. As 
the man did not appear Steve himself 
offered to get what was wanted; but 
Hougham-Stearns merely rang once more. 

Clara Ingram was sitting up, wide-eyed 
and intent again. 

“Qomeone is coming now,” said Steve, 
and opened the door, admitting Norton, 
who bore a light steel box, locked. 

“Your man is below in the hands of two 
of the New York police,’’ Norton said to 
Hougham-Stearns. “However, they did 
not prevent his answer to your bell. They 
took him as he was leaving the house. Here 
is your box. I have also the key, taken 
from your servant. Shall I open it es 

“Please do.” 

Norton did so, and placed the open box 
besidé the Englishman, who immediately 
abstracted a folded document and a mo- 
ment later another which was outwardly a 
duplicate of it. 

““What’s this? What’s this?” 

“You will find one, I imagine,’ said 
Steve, ‘to be your will as drawn that night 
in Denver and witnessed by George Clover 
and Clara Ingram, disinheriting your son. 
The other, I believe, you will find some- 
what different.” 

“Tt is another will, signed with my name 
but not by me, which leaves my estate to 
my son.” 

“H’m,” said Steve. 
nessed?’’ 

“One signature is the same as in the 
other—George Clover. The other name is 
Ida Delff.” 

Steve turned to Clara. 
Ida Delff?”’ 

“She was a floor housekeeper at the 
Montview.”’ 

Hougham-Stearns sank back upon his 
pillows. ‘‘ My son has done this!” 

“Unquestionably,” said Steve. 

“T did not suppose I had left him power 
to deal me another blow.” 

“You cut him off from millions,” Steve 
reminded him. ‘Undoubtedly you told 


“How is it wit- 


“Do you know 
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him. He was not one to be passive. May 
I see those documents?” 

Hougham-Stearns nodded and Steve ex- 
amined them. 

“It is quite clear now; Clara,” said Steve, 
putting them in her hands. He looked to 
Hougham-Stearns. ‘‘These must represent 
a very pretty bargain between your son and 
your manservant. About a month ago, to 
judge from your son’s movements, they 
prepared this forgery; and your son went 
to look up the witnesses of the original will 
to see if they could be bought. Evidently 
Clover was bought—if this signature is his. 
Your son went to Cleveland to investigate 
Clara Ingram and plainly gave up the idea 
of buying her. So he did not put her name 
on the forgery; he put the name of another 
employe of the Montview, who evidently 
was bought and would swear in court that 
she witnessed your will. 

“Byerything was then arranged for the 
substitution of the forgery for your original 
will in the event of your end, except the 
evidence of this girl here who had witnessed 
the original. Your son personally took care 
of her. He made love to her to get her con- 
fidence; for he schemed to put her out of 
the way for a time in a Federal prison and 
so discredit her that her testimony, if 
offered against the forged will, would be 
considered untrustworthy.” 

“By counterfeit money, you say?” 


Hougham-Stearns gazed at Steve with 


gaunt eyes. 


“He seems to have obtained some coun- | 


terfeit money which was circulating in 


Cleveland and planted it upon the girl; he 
also manufactured other evidence,”’ Steve 
said. “A bit of poetic justice, of the sort 
which Captain Norton tells me is common 


in such cases, is that this was unnecessary. | 


Miss Ingram had quite forgotten the inci- 
dent; and if she had been reminded of it by 
reading that he had inherited your prop- 
erty, she would probably have thought 
merely that you had made another will.” 

“But how,’ asked Hougham-Stearns, 
“since you did not know his name, did you 
trace him to me?” 

“We had manufactured still another bit 
of evidence to support his case. Knowing 
that he had been on bad terms with you, he 
wanted it to appear that, at the time of 
making your will, you were together; so he 


altered the register in Denver to insert ‘and | | 


son’ after your name. It was this which 
first called attention to him and brought 
you into the case.” 

“That is exactly like Ralph,” Hougham- 
Stearns said, asking no more. ‘“‘ Especially 


his ingratiating | 


himself, for ul- 
terior purposes, 
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thing for her. I 
would like to 
compensate—”’ 


with eyes filled 
with tears, 
shook her head. 

“Yes; 


Mr. Faraday, I 
am grateful. 
You have gone 
to considerable 
expense and 
great personal 
inconvenience to 
do me a serv- 
ice.”’ 
‘“Service?’’ 
Steve picked up 
the word. ‘“‘ You 


the Montview 
three years ago, 
andthe Faraday 
management 
aims to offer 
every possible 
service to its 
guests.” 


to 


ClaraIngram, | 


were a guest at | 


I will | | 
insist on some- | = 
thing. To you, | 
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rounded and swelled upward within her, de- 
stroying all but the force that bade her leap 
free and run—run through blind spaces for 
which the wilderness were too narrow—and 
die. At full stretch, the agony burst like a 
bubble. Her own spirit, blown away, gave 
room to another—an old, cold, cunning 
spirit which laughed and spoke. 

“Sir, you dazzle your captive with too 
much luster. But let me for decency 
mourn my parents one year.” 

This cold spirit had neither hope nor 
dread, only an aim. It could face the shin- 
ing evil in her father’s robe, bow down, 
smile, and touch the forehead to the deck. 

“You live’””—meantime it secretly called 
river, sandy waste, rock, mountain, sun, 
all things visible and invisible, to witness— 
“you live till you have slain him.” 

One of the men clutching her arms cried 
out, “Right enough! No more than fair! 
Let the child perform a year’s mourning, 
or bad luck will overtake us!” 

“Keep your wisdom, Frog,” advised the 
captain. “I don’t borrow it. Another such 
remark to me, and the fish pick your back- 
bone as well. Girl, you may enjoy six 
months of pious grief. At your age you'll 
find it more than plenty. She’s 
fainted again. Take her below.” 

Day and night wearing by, the voyage 
did not continue forever. A merciful 
numbness drugged her. Pu Chow, when 
at last entered, was but evening dusk, 
multitude, voices, feet that scuffed granite, 
a wave of new smells, and through a crack 
in her sedan chair ag it balanced onward, 
moon lanterns gleaming and swaying down 
corridors. 

“You are alone. Many people, not one 
soul for you. Alone; a ghost carried in a 
box. But never lose your aim.”’ 

The room which became her prison was 
large, quiet and poorly furnished. It had 
one window looking upon a bare courtyard 
between high walls. For her attendant 
there came and went a sour old woman, 
who either was deaf or pretended to be, 
and who worked angrily without speaking. 

At times, in her doorway appeared the 
one object of life, the captain, Jeong Hsu. 

“Aha, my pretty, you do not mope?”’ 
More genial, easier, plumper from high 
feeding, he now had a lordly swagger of 
success. “Not moping? That is good; a 
good child.” The thing condescended, with 
hook nose in air and smirk from aloft. 
“You shall not wait six months, but two.” 

While he stood in her room, Bright 
Honor could bow toward him, return a gen- 
tle answer and hide the trembling that 
sickened her; but when he had gone, she 
dropped like empty cloth and moaned into 
the crook of her arm on the floor. 

“Weak, weak! No sharp edge, nothing 
pointed, and the naked hands cannot do.’’ 

Autumn glorified the distance above 
courtyard and wall. Clouds like snow 
mountains of fairyland towering, exalting 
their brightness, deeps of blue where 
thought plunged into a region beyond time 
and space, offered no consolation, but 
rather tormented her as with a promise for- 
feited or broken. If she were a bird—the 
trite fancy became real and aching—if she 
were the meanest creature on wings, how 
far, far away she could escape. Tears drove 
her from the window. 

One afternoon a hullabaloo disturbed the 
house, men trotting back and forth, ha- 
ranguing, shouting contradiction, bumping 
furniture, clattering dishes. The echo of it 
in distant rooms told that her enemy pre- 
pared a great banquet. To hearken, she 
leaned from her door. Beyond there was 
nothing but a darker vestibule, barred al- 
ways, or locked. 

“Open? Have they forgotten you?” 

In the gloom an upright band of gray 
shimmered. It was another door. 

“ce Ajar!”’ 

Pushing heavy wood that creaked, Bright 
Honor slid between its edge and the jamb. 

“Useless! Caught! No farther!” 
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People, busy and noisy, filled this outer 
room. There crouched the old deaf woman, 
peeling almonds; near by stood a man- 
servant drawing a fowl, and three fat ras- 
cals bent over a litter of straw to dig out 
brown-bellied wine jars. Like master, like 
men—the pirate’s kitchen, or scullery, was a 
riot of waste and dirt. 

“Hold on!” cried a fellow. “Here, let’s 
break this one by accident and all have a 
drink!” 

No one saw her, no one turned. Straight 
ahead, wide open, the back door framed a 
bit of courtyard and of diagonal sunlight 
warming the ground. Flattened like a 
shadow, as in the time when she and brother 
played at hiding, she kept still; then like a 
shadow moved along the wall. Straw 
rustled, crockery snapped and chinked on 
the floor, a man laughed, and with the 
sounds behind her, she was running across 
the court. 

Near the back gate stood a wheelbarrow 
heaped with enormous baskets, like a 
wicker mountain. To this, an hour or so 
afterward, came a man who cut the lashings 
from a hamper, jerked it free and carried it 
indoors on his back. The sun had left the 
courtyard; and therefore, or perhaps being 
merry with stolen wine, he did not observe 
an armful of pale pink silk under the far edge 
of the barrow. The silk put forth a head. 
Eyes clearer than the eyes of a mouse 
watched him go. : 

“The gate has a latch only. But,’’ con- 
sidered Bright Honor, “you must not try 
it for a long while.” 

Cramped between flagstone and wicker, 
she had grown cold; yet until darkness be- 
gan to come, and beyond her courtyard 
wall the river of talk, the squeal and rum- 
ble of carts, the clank of hawkers’ bells to 
die away, she could not rise and run. What 
mob, seeing a young girl in silken finery, in 
empress-face-powder pink—for nobody had 
given her one rag of mourning to wear— 
what mob would ever let her pass down any 
street by day? The armful of colored cloth 
lay still again; or still but for shivering. 

“Wait, though you freeze! Wait!” 

The noises were draining off. Twilight 
gathered. The black oblong of the house 
door, melting from view, suddenly became 
a red panel. 

“The first lamp! Now it is time!” 

From under her barrow she crawled to 
the gate, then stood up and fingered the 
latch with care. A crash, a clang made her 
jump. It was only music beginning to play 
for her enemy’s feast. The gate swung. 
She darted out, closed it, went pattering 
down an obscure thoroughfare, but halted 
and gave a long look backward. His gongs 
and flageolets played on, faintly here. 

“Remember this gate and wall, for you 
shall pass them once more—to be his bane.”’ 

Dark corners, the fringes of lamplight, 
whatever tunnel to right or left seemed 
empty, the girl took for her way. Running, 
pausing in a gutter, watching till men were 
far enough ahead, then flying to the next 
bit of darkness and waiting there, she prac- 
ticed the same art, now timid, now bold, as 
in their game of Water Demon; but this 
evening, alone, played against a great and 
terrible city. 

“Ah, Blossom!”’ A rough joker barred 
the lane with his arms. “Out too late? 
Hunting your sweetheart?” 

She ducked underneath and ran on, so 
blindly that in a moment she was checked, 
surrounded, lost, the full current of a crowd 
baffling her. Lanterns and faces thronged. 
No one could hide in this maze. Yet now, 
at the worst of it, came luck. Before her 
jolted a procession of carts, their drivers 
alongside on foot. Slipping in where a 
horse’s head bobbed after a tailboard, she 
kept the pace and traveled among their 
shadows. They plowed a furrow of human 
beings, who, forced to the wall, had no eye 
for her. 

“Hola! We are closing. You arrive be- 
hind the hour.” 


Carts and horses came to a stand, where 
one drafty lantern flickered at bottom ina 
vault, an arch of smooth-worn masonry, 
The carters began wrangling. 

“Let us go! We're early! You gate- 
keepers are all alike, frauds!” 

“Ha-ha! The hinges need oil of silver!’’ 

“Greed! Greed! Too much! Don’t pay 
”em! Never!” The vault rang with echoes. 

“Let us out of your rotten old robbers’ 
fort! A man has to bribe for breath in 
Pu Chow. You stinking Tatars! Bar- 
barians!”’ 

Worse language followed. Hearing, she 
knew the arch to be a city gate. While 
carters raged and guards laughed and both 
fell to counting money, she dodged below 
the horse’s mane. There was width for 
creeping in a black network of spokes and 
legs, though from each north-country wheel 
jutted an axle tip to bruise her. Forward 
she went. The lead horse of the train 
drooped his neck before an expanse of 
grimy wood—Pu Chow gate, not yet 
thrown to. 

Villagers climbing home that night by 
moonrise brought a story that remained 
good all winter. 

“On Heave-Pony Hill,” they declared, 
“a fox overtook us. No, nothing in the 
flesh; her eyes larger than two cups of tea. 
A fox woman, little and tidy, quicker than 
your thumb nail. It skimmed the mist 
without toe to ground, and wore a light 
jacket of empress-face-powder pink. We 
are not liars. The moon rode well off that 
ridge. We can see, It stared, but never 
spoke.”’ 

What our poor little vixen ghost went 
through, saw, heard and felt, no gossip ean 
render. All that night, all the next day, a 
purpose drove her to go and go beyond 
reach of tongue or eye, to outrun a devil 
clothed in her father’s name and authority. 
She forgot food. Another night she kept 
warm sleeping with a dog that owned a 
bed of chaff outside a hamlet; that, god- 
like in kindness, had not barked, but come 
to snuff her over while she crawled through 
the moonlight. Once an old woman hardly 
richer than the dog, and quite as thin, gave 
her a barley scone with a cup of hot water. 
Once a madman of the beggars’ guild 
snatched her to him, and though he lost 
hold again, pursued for hours, a varicolored 
scarecrow hobbling and howling after her 
in the wilderness. 

Four days or five—she no longer counted 
them—brought an end. 

“Father! Mother! 
Brother!” 

Kneeling where she had fallen for the 
last time, Bright Honor cried their names 
aloud in a place where there were no people, 
no villages, nothing but hills, black, yellow, 
cinder-gray. With clothes torn, shoes and 
stockings cut to rags, her feet puffy masses 
of blood and grime that could not endure 
another step, the child gave in. 

“Why call for help any more? No good 
is left.” 

The track wound through a savage glen, 
among branches where a few autumn leaves 
hung bleaching paler than gold, or curling, 
scorched brown with frost. One tree leaned 
from a rock overhead. 

“Father, mother, brother, I will come 
find you somewhere, if I can.” 

The moss and rock gave her agony. She 
climbed, hugging them, sobbing. On their 
top she rose, undid the sash of her trousers, 
knotted an end about the tree, an end 
about her throat. A cloudy sunset filled 
the long ravine with shadows brimming 
up; she saw them through a glaze, and 
toward them leaped into the air. 

Frightful pain, darkness trying to burst, 
infinite compression, with every atom a 
sting throughout the root of mortal sense, 
welled out, strove like an earthquake and 
made explosion in a vague light floating 
milkier than opals, fragrance of honey per- 
fuming the mouth, divine repose, music 
ineffable. . 


Level Heart! 


June 2 


“Doi, doi, hrrup!” 

A man rode down the glen talkin; 
talk to his horse, for they had put in| 
day and bored each other. 

“Déi, hrrup!” 

The horse, a thick little shaggy | 
skin, pointed his ears toward the ingy), 
held his own gait. The man, a dark || 
with ruddy cheeks, wore sober hu 
dress and carried a long bow aeros| 
pommel. Knobs of silver dotted his |, 
brown belt, from which there stuckaq, 
of arrows painted orange and black, {| 
ered scarlet. He brought no game, || 
and the horse knew very well. i 

“On, boss! On, cowherd. A pair ( 
Home again, home again, jiggetty-jog, 
could not overtake Yu’s tortoise 201 | 
bed, old fellow.” | 

The pony shied. From a bough of gc. 
foliage right in his way swung a tat}: 
pink flower, moving. } 

“What?” cried the bowman, “A | 
Or a trick of hell?” | 

After sunset, high in a ravine e | 


body ever lived and the damps of aut, 
died, it was not Nature that left a ¢| 
hanging so. He ought, all tradition wal | 
him, to kick his pony and gallop, for 
hair blew up the scalp. \ 
“Alive!” The youth had a gift of | 
yet stubborn reason. “Horribly, too! | 
suffers! Devil or not Hi 
He leaned, caught her body against 
own, lugged from scabbard a hunting kn , 
cut her sash and dropped with her } 
ground. | 
The milky light bathing a universe ¢ - 
tracted, rushed together, was gripped i) 
a ball of darkness pierced by hot need , 
Resurrection brought a pang to which t | 
of death was bliss. 
“Right, now. The poor mouse, 
right. Who are you, my dear?” | 
Who? She was a breath of air turn 
solid, a remnant far away dragging ho 
to identity. She had fingers and a nose, | 
they burned in excruciating fire. 1 
“Who are you?” i 
She saw twilight above, dim gol| 
leaves, a golden horse’s head, and a mai 
eyes that sparkled with an influence not j 
earth, being kind. | 
“Father? Are we both dead now? Ha| 
I gone—the right way?” t 
Too young, too young; it was an u 
known who had his eyes, a glorious arch 
of ghost land; a spirit, not the one who’ 
she had taken this journey to find, yy 
another spirit. He was wrapping her inf. 
as Level Heart had done, balancing her (| 
the golden horse. Wet leaves of na 
stars, then her old adversary the mot) 
watched them go downhill, roundabout ar 
down to sleep. ‘ | 
“My name?” She woke, rememberini 
“You asked, oh, heaven guide. Pardo. 
My name was Bright Honor.” | 
“Thank you. And Iam Wun Sai Chun. 
“Of no house any more, 
died.”’ - ae 
“Mine too, little pup. Talk by and by 
Forget now. You will like my mother.” | 
She obeyed and forgot, in his arm, wher 
the moon could not chase or hurt her 
Down they jogged, warm, limp and secure | 
to nothing again. 
The country seat of the Wun family, | 
all men know, crowned with its garden ¢ 
wooded hill that curved steep into a greet 
valley toward a shining river. Days passe¢| 
before she knew so much, or in what xo) 
she lay abed. An old woman servant came) 
coaxing her to live; a white-haired mam 
who said he was only Poi the Herb Gath- 
erer, made her drink tea worse than worm 
wood, and held her by the wrist, and, 
smiling, hummed a vague funny D 
until the eyes drooped in content; buté 
this while her archer god failed to appet 
He was having his own trouble. b e. tf 
\ “Big milksop,” cried his mother, “what | 


ext? Girls hanging on mountain bust ‘i / 
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‘entinued from Page 152) 
Seventeen years old you are, and 
cense yet. You make our house an 
sve, bringing in this rat, this reborn 
sho knows?” 

ynother,” he replied, ‘merciful as 
gir of the Seven Seas, will not throw 
ooabe out? Itis a lost child of some 
yily. You can tell de 

©) tell the witch is pretty. They 
3, to beguile and wreck. Wait until 
s oard her.” 

‘ when Bright Honor could sit up, 


jered her room—the dark young 
‘out his bow, looking very tall and 
shind a little spitfire woman who 
Bite she came. 
oi morning. You are better? Iam 
ow tell me everything. Who are 
’ he woman had a round, maternal 
}morous like her son’s, but not so 
on) 
‘ole, come!”’ 
igt Honor ran to her and knelt. 
mit lady, thanks from the soul are 
hb Iam naught, a wicked thing that 
| self, to join father and mother. 
“ire they? Or is this the land of the 


5 | 

m, they callitso.... My boy, for 
yu were right,’’ said the spitfire. aN 
sitrue family. Voice and breeding. 
car. Have you nothing more to con- 


ene hard, her answer. This was the 
uid, then, of life. She had eaten their 
,e wore now their gorgeous lendings, 
3] did not know how far might reach 
an of Jeong Hsu, murderer, jailer, 
nof a boat and a city. 

Nthing, madam.” 

Yar people died—where?”’ 

Vdam, while traveling.” 

4] were buried where?”’ 


Tat ——” The girl trembled. “A 
rlace. I did not hear its name. That 
not say.” 


hsmall fierce lady hugged her. 

[n’t worry, child. You are to stay 
} my daughter, for I had none. Come 

3 ampkin, call her sister, can’t you?” 

‘i; tall young deity ambled f orward and 

id. 

Jorning, Mui.” 

‘Ad he thought you a devil. If you for- 

sim, call the fool brother, to please 

“Bright Honor tried, but, failing, hung 

fr new protectress and wept. This 
is lived in by gentle spirits, was too 
some. “There, there! Sit down and 

t bu.” 

\itime went by, the likeness to home 

wa comfort. These people asked no 

thr, but made her one of them, shar- 

- eir daily peace and affection. The 

ter, widow of a colonel in the emperor’s 

n who had died some years before, 

i;ained her state rather in ease than in 

wificence, ruling with sharp tongue and 

x heart. Servants, no lack of them, 

a; her bidding, but ran with smiles, and 

md work to play. Every room con- 

ind beautiful old things to enrich the 

‘1 Outdoors, great as a park—the wall 
hiden by trees, the paths everywhere so 
molved through a diversity of shrubs, 
urs, little crags, ferns, carved stone, a 
llrook welling from the moss, a cascade, 
gitto, a dragon bridge undulating in red, 
ac and gold, that it all seemed forest 
it>ut end—lay the garden. Here unsus- 
ead nooks, found by chance, were always 
ivig delight. 

‘yh, it’s you, is it, Mui?” 

Ito such a nook Bright Honor strayed 
nmorning early and was greeted by the 
oug master. 

You have learned the way to my den?” 

le stood laughing, on tiptoe, with a bare 
m2 poised in each hand. Flowering 
uce formed the walls to his den, a level 
Mc, where in one corner sunshine trembled 
mn, gigantic urn, or bowl, of glossy, ripe- 
liz brown earthenware. She made an ex- 
ut} and backed away. 

No, don’t go,” he added quickly. 
u’re welcome here or anywhere. I was 
nr keeping in practice.” 
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He completed the movement that her 
coming had taken by surprise, then swung 
into another and another, leaping, thrust- 
ing, guarding, wheeling now right, now left, 
at full stretch, but free as air. The glitter 
of the long blades dazzled her. 

‘“‘Oh!” she cried. ‘‘ More lovely than a 
dance! If you could teach me ue 

He stopped his fencing, laughed again 
and eyed her whimsically. 

“What? You a fighting woman, little 
sister?’”’ 

“Do!” she begged. ‘‘Please do!”’ 

“Why should you want to learn? 2 

She could not tell him, or would not. 

“You are,” he mused, “a funny wee 
thing.” 

In the end she had her wish granted. 

“Where did you learn the art,” he in- 
quired, ‘‘of teasing so prettily? Enough, 
enough, I will!” 

Though often away hunting and more 
often closeted with a book, Sai Chun kept 
his word and devoted an hour or more 
daily to her. The exercises first, then the 
play of the quarterstaff, of the knives and 
of the sword, he taught her with happy 
good nature, but with strict eye to form, 
being himself the trained pupil of an old 
master. 

“Mui, dear,” he said once, “T’m proud 
of you.” 

Their pleasant outdoor den, the green 
room of the flowering quince, became her 
favorite above all other delights in the gar- 
den. 

His mother caught them there, hard at 
work with broadswords. 

“What, what, what? Stop! Stop it! 
Lumpkin, are you out of your head? You 
will kill her!” 

Sai Chun drew back and lowered his 
weapon, smiling. 

‘ear for me, mother, not for her. That 
child is better than many of the profes- 
sion. Now, already! Observe her a mo- 
ment, please.” 

The soldier’s widow 
bout. 

“A mad pair.” Her bright black eyes 
were full of indulgence. “What a garden to 
keep—swords flashing and whizzing till I 
dare not poke my nose round a tree. What 
are you children—tigers?”’ 

Allthree laughed. They had much laugh- 
ter in their days together. 

Alone with her son, the widow often said, 
“You have learned nothing more?” 

“Not a word. I watch her and watch 
her,’’ he replied, “but she never speaks out. 
Of course it is her right to keep her secret. 
In everything else, open as the day, and as 
true. A strange little berry we picked off 
the mountain bushes, mother—a riddle. 
But charming, how charming! I think it 
must be too deep and dangerous a matter 
she broods on. She is of high family.” 

“T know that, wiseacre! You cannot 
make ivory of a rat’s tooth.” 

Besides play, comfort, liberty, fun and 
talk, they gave her that rarest of benefits 
to a girl—the chance of learning; and not 
from any winter-hearth pedagogue, but 
from an old scholar gentleman who taught 
like a fond though shrewd grandfather. 
The days, too busy for lamenting, were 
come and gone as if without division of 
them, as if the quiet country house on a hill 
stood above their passage, clear, enchanted. 
Two years meanwhile slid away like water 
down the stream in the valley. Change had 
been at work. Bright Honor herself was 
changing unaware, beginning to forget, and 
to be happy without reproach. 

This calm season broke at a word— 
“Who?” 

They sat in an arbor, all three, where 
early sunlight fluttered among vines. The 
widow and her son were talking at random. 
Bent over a stitch to be undone from her 
sewing, Bright Honor heard their voices 
but had lost their drift. 

“Who?” 

“Jo Peng.” 

Her father’s name—she had no strength 
to look or turn; her father’s name, casually 
spoken as if he were alive, crashed down 
like the Ax of Thunder. 


let them finish their 


“Jo Peng, a new prefect, you know, at 
Pu Chow. The man’s life is a holy scandal, 
a blot. Hate him? They call him Green 
Devil Scum. Poor people do—that is. 
Riding about, I hear a good deal from 
them; and if ever was a filthy rascal in 
power, it’s Jo Peng. Toward the rich, of 
course, he’s all honeysuckle tea so far.” 

She pricked her needle safely into the 
cloth, got on foot, made excuse of whatever 
kind, and went out from the arbor. It 
choked her, that cool air through glowing 
leaves. The very garden stifled. She did 
not see the path or know her way. 

“Happiness! Happiness! Oh, father!” 

Blind habit may have drawn her to the 
alcove of the flowering quince. There, at 
any rate, all motion ceased but the dark 
inward tumult of remorse breaking and 
rolling together like storm clouds. What 
supported her, a cold, smooth bulk, she 
found to be the great ripe-olive earthen- 
ware jar under the boughs. A huge urn, 
breast-high, in diameter seven or eight feet 
from lip to lip, it confined a pool of sunny 
water. She leaned there as if grown part of 
it, her forearms on the brim. White pebbles 
lay at bottom; rags and tails of emerald 
weed swayed to the movement of lazy fish, 
red-gold, blue-black, silver; whileabove, yet 
throughout them, shone reflected the veiny 
green translucence of leaves, a coral pink 
where blossoms caught the sun, and a wedge 
of brilliant azure infinitely deep. 

‘‘Pather, I have lied! In both worlds I 
have abandoned you, abandoned your name 
to be dragged living through the dirt of 
this! Happiness? Oh, fool! Shame! For- 
give me when I shall have acted. Your 
daughter was losing her soul here.” 

Her words had no sound, not even breath 
to stir the water, nor did anyone reply; and 
yet she felt a presence join her, a waiting, a 
longing. This did not pass, but remained 
very quiet, supernaturally near, and be- 
nign. Among sun-bright leaves and petals 
in the water, beyond a likeness— unseen till 
now—of her own face, there appeared the 
face of aman. It was not her father’s, not 
Level Heart’s; and though moving her 
strangely with a look as of their eyes, it 
brought unfathomable difference. Only 
her old playmate, Sai Chun, had come to 
stand behind her. They were silent. Their 
ghosts in the pool held communion. She 
saw now what the years had been doing, 
sharpening this moment, this forbidden 
joy—the face on the water was the face of 
her beloved. He must never see 

Dropping her arms from the brim, she 
turned. 

“Tt is true.’ Sai Chun spoke hoarsely. 
“True! Tell me, tell me!” 

Bright Honor shook her head. 

“Do not keep hard thoughts of me,’’ she 
begged, “when I go.” 

He cried out, indignant, ‘‘Go? Where?” 

Her answer amazed him. 

“How can we foresee where? The saying 
is right, elder brother. Life is a candle be- 
tween two open doors.”’ 

With her eyes hidden, she ran by him, 
out of their green play room. 

“To her bed,” a servant reported. “Not 
well.” 

Next morning his mother greeted him in 
a cold rage. 

“Now, son, ride up your mountain and 
pick me one more. Gratitude—a lovely 
fruit. She’s off, your paragon, without bid- 
ding us good-by; the fox ran back last 
night to her hole in the earth. And I called 
her daughter! Well, good riddance to all 
vermin of sorcery. We were blind.” 

Sai Chun said nothing rude, but in height 
began to heve an air of the colonel. 

“Mother”’—he bowed with ceremony— 
“you will call her so again to more purpose, 
if we have any fortune.’ Walking to the 
door, he shouted, “ Ma-fu! Groom ho, sad- 
dle the buckskin! We hunt!” 

“Not for her? My dear son, let her go, a 
worthless minx.” 

He hurried off to his room and presently 
came back dressed for riding, whip in hand. 

“What did she take with her?” ' 

“Almost nothing,” replied the widow. 
“Some of her pin money, but very little. No 
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finery, none of the clothes I gave her. She 
bought from the gardener’s boy his oldest 
working rags—to play a joke, she told him. 
Oh, dear, dear! I was fond of her.” 

Sai Chun stood bending his whip and 
thinking. 

“T too. She carried off my best pair of 
knives. The child goes back to trouble, 
mother. Let us hope I overtake her in 
time. Good-by.” 

“No, no! Stay 

For the first time in their life he dis- 
obeyed. Rushing out, he vaulted on his 
pony, wheeled through the gate and clat- 
tered off downhill. 

“Too long a start! Keep your feet, old 
tortoise, for we must go!” 

The village had no news; the main road, 
side paths, mountain tracks, all that day 
and the next day and the next, had none. 
He talked with innkeepers, farmers, chil- 
dren, peddlers, a whole countryside whom 
he knew and as many strangers, but learned 
nothing. On the fourth day, however, 
he rode up to a miserable wayside inn 
crammed with people. Everybody was chat- 
tering at once, making merry, crowing with 
high glee. 

“What now, friends?” 

They burst from the doorway to swarm 
round his horse, teacup, food bowl, chop- 
sticks and all. 

“Not heard, sir? Great tidings, and 
good! Green Devil Scum isnomore. That 
vile prefect at Pu Chow, he was killed, sir, 
last night. Blessings on her! I tell you, she 
deserves an arch of memory across this 
road!’’ 

‘““Who, brother?”’ 

“Our deliveress. Her name unknown, 
for she does nothing but cry. A young girl, 
hardly over sixteen, they say. Very beauti- 
ful. High born ne 

Sai Chun felt giddy and sick. 

“Dressed like a boy,” he groaned, “in 
ragged blue?”’ 

“Yes, yes! How, did you know, sir?’’ 

He waved them apart, rode through and 
sent the pony flying down the track. 

“For her life now!” 

Late that afternoon the guards of the jail 
at Pu Chow had a whirlwind of good luck. 
A tired, very dusty, imperious young gen- 
tleman who scoffed at rule or denial came 
pouring double handfuls of silver and fairly 
broke, they said, his way into prison. Who 
could resist? The warden, a dry little 
gnome, put on his conical red hat of author- 
ity, and, trotting through the dark, shrilled 
orders to stop him, eject him. 

“Take me to her at once!” 

“What? Impossible!’ cried the warden. 
“Her? She who murdered His Excellency? (! 

“Green Scum, yes; murder, no. Be- 
tween two men of the world,” proposed the 
young intruder suavely, “what need for 
pomp and circumlocution? We know all 
about Green Scum, you and I. Her case 
comes before the governor tomorrow? An 
old family friend of mine, the governor.” 

Between two men of the world, confer- 
ring in a dark stone corridor, more double 
handfuls passed without a jingle. 

“This way,” murmured the gnome, grin- 
ning. ‘(Step carefully, sir.” 

Care was not amiss in the slime and reek. 
Through galleries, holes, burrows among 
hewed stone, where every breath tasted ab- 
horrent, where shadows that had been men 
gaped from an everlasting midnight of 
despair, the jailer flitted on and on. 

“Here!” At last he halted. “Here’s 
your poor lady.” 

The angle of a great buttress contained 
her. She sat in filth, knees drawn up, 
arms crossed, head sunk between them. 
Her blue rags, and the loop of chain hang- 
ing, from time to time shook. The jailer, 
hardened to queer doings, found that he 
had yet. to learn. 

“Mui!” Down on filth beside her 
dropped the shining young lord of the bot- 
tomless purse. “Mui dear, tell me now, 
everything!”’ 

She stared at him, lost; then in a par- 
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‘ oxysm tried to draw away. 


‘‘They—they don’t believe.” 
“T do, Bright Honor.” 
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ice Station. Send coupon for name of garage 
in your vicinity that sells Raybestos, or 
nearest Raybestos serviceman. 


THE RAYBESTOS Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE CANADIAN 
RAYBESTOS CO., Ltd. 
Peterborough, Ont. 


RAYBESTOS- 
BELACO, Ltd. 
London, Eng. 


eee tattered brake lining illustrated 
above is a piece of “cheap” lining 
removed after only 2,407 miles, worn 
paper-thin. Yet, thousands of owners are 
depending for safety on lining like this, 
masquerading as genuine Raybestos. We 
have records of continuous Raybestos 
service of 40,000 miles and more. 
Raybestos is judged by performance, 


gage in brake service work. 
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THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 6-26-26 


Bridgeport, Conn, 


Gentlemen: Please send me the name and 
address of the nearest garage or Raybestos 
Brake Service Station in my vicinity. 


My Name 


<Address__ 


REPAIRMEN: We have an inviting }4J 


proposition for those wishing to en- te 
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It was a long time before her voice came 
to Sai Chun again, stifled in his coat. He 
heard her with wonder. 

“And so to his garden, last night. 
Jeong Hsu’s garden. He killed my father’s 
body. How could I let him kill my father’s 
name? So last night I waited by a tree— 
oh, long, long—till he came—in starlight. 
He walked home from a feast, half drunken, 
humming. I stepped before him. I said, 
‘Jeong Hsu, pirate and murderer, stop!’ 

“He was frightened. He began whisper- 
ing, ‘What? Hush! Who are you?’ 

“T told him, and gave him the choice— 
“Drop my father’s name, go back to your 
river, or fight me now.’ 

“So I held out your pair of knives, for 
him to take one, if he chose fighting. 

“Helaughed. ‘Why, it’s that girl grown!’ 
was all hesaid, but he jumped and snatched 
at both knives, turning them to strike in. 
I struck first, as you taught me. Oh, play- 
mate, my beloved!’’ 

The jail gnome in his red hat was hover- 
ing close, but could not hear. They made 
him wait, burn in ignorance, and go on 
waiting. A thought consoled him—the bot- 
tomless purse might come into play again. 
It did, lavishly, when its bearer jumped up. 

“Officer, my friend’’—Sai Chun led him 
apart and spoke—“‘safeguard of the vir- 
tuous, carry my sister to a clean room. 
Let nothing lack. She will go home tonight, 
and those who chained her may suffer.” 

Out in the street, blinking at sunset air 
and wholesome crowds of dull free men, 
Sai Chun for a moment lost courage. He 
had spoken brave words, but told a fib— 
whopping; for he did not know the gov- 
ernor from a side of bacon. There was but 
one hope. He bumped full into it. 

“Uncle Ting, I do beg your pardon.” 

A slender little dignitary in black silk, 
frail as a cricket, regained breath enough 
to be meek. 

“Rustics have a hard impact,’ said 
Uncle Ting. ‘I never learned why they 
paint their cheeks brown and red, so very 
brown and red, before they charge. Tu- 
ranian, quite. You are well, nephew, I feel 
sure—I feel, I feel thoroughly to the back 
of my teeth. And your mother?” 

He was a relative, not by blocd, this 
cricket with a wasp tongue, but by endear- 
ment from old time, from the colonel’s day; 
a friend, an adviser, learned in law and 
humanity. 

“T was on the way to your house. Uncle 
Ting, come with me.” 

“Willingly, nephew, if not pinched off at 
the arm. Old, yes, indeed, damn it all, I 
am; but do you know, my boy, we can see 
where to plant our feet? Eh— 
what song’s that you’re singing me? Last 
night’s murder? Why, my dear nephew, 
extraordinary! Proceed!” 

They talked all the way through Pu 
Chow. By candlelight in a shadowy acre 
of a room the governor heard their con- 
clusion. 

“That prefect? A crumb of reason and 
relief, thank heaven!” The governor, tall, 
slim, fond of fun, quiet, whose elegance hid 
a gift of striking hard, wriggled his fingers 
up in air, then dropped them with a sigh. 
“For two years the man has driven me 
crazy. Here, take an order, secre- 
tary—an order.”’ 


| 


J une 26, 


One came running, prepared to wr) 

“Surround the house of the late pr, 
Arrest everybody there,” said the gove, 
“Put them to question. Piracy and 
der, as follows. - Good! Of; 
you! No, wait! Bring the girl here, 
house and I are unworthy, gentlemen | 
I will adopt her.” 

At the moment Sai Chun wanted oy. 
bow down, with his heart ful] of tri 
and gratitude. A month later, at hom} 
was finding how hollow a triumph | 
prove, when every day he met that di} 
old beast, the self, to be fought and ta, 
They had saved her, plucked her out 9, 
very shadow and restored her to high 1 
a governor’s daughter; but here he | 
about grumbling, dispirited, as if they , 
failed. His great house on the hill See 
empty; the garden time-worn, dry as (| 
and the books which he ought to ky 
dead rubbish, not worth mulling over, | 
pith was gone out of it all. 

“TI miss our child,” said his mother, | 
often. Her praise exasperated him, “ 
had more faith, my son, than I. You, 
right, you did well. But I miss her.” 

“You think I don’t?” 

Ashamed of the retort, he went out gl | 
trailing his long bow and quiver of gay: 
rows. The buckskin pony caught his mi| 
They rode clumping over the hills, we) 
ing of them, and sighting neither fur 
feather. 

“Tortoise, we hunt no more, Stay | 
home and eat your head off.” 

He stalked, gloomier than before, } 
the garden. 

“Come here, savage,”’ called his mot) | 
She was laughing. “Your manners! 
have a visitor.” 

The sun, the trees, the cascade of | 
garden brook sprang to life again, In 4 
brocade, with gold flower ornaments ty. 
kling above her ears, a young woman sti | 
there, not quite afraid to smile. 

“His Excellency, her father, and y! 
uncle are at the house, to call ——”_ | 

Sai Chun did not hear. He was behav | 
rudely. 

“Bright Honor! By and by, mother, 
now. Mui, I have something to show y| 
Come!”’ 

They were leaning on the giant oli’ 
brown jar, looking down at the water, | 
tent, very still, when two gentlemen clot! 
in black robes entered the bower of { 
quince. 

“Ah!”” The tall gentleman, carrying 
one hand a fold of yellow paper stamp 
with the imperial seal, gave his compani 
a touch and a nod. “I think you wi 
right.” 

Uncle Ting, frail as a cricket, made 
chirp like one. 

“Tell me,’”’ Sai Chun demanded, “wh 
you see in the pool.” 

“That fish,” Bright Honor said, “h 
grown three long filmy tails. Oh, yes, 1s 
the fish, and—and whatever was doy 
there before.”’ 

The two men in black turned away. 

“Excellency,” murmured Uncle Tin 
“do you know, I believe the emperor's de 
oration may wait half an hour. They a 
beyond reach of glory, quite insensibl 
Heh! I regret having brought you here’ 
anticlimax.” 


Scraps for the Dog 


Ties if you’re still one of the unlucky 
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| Risse your feet, this year—then 
your face. Last of all your golf 
score. That’s the way they look at 
you if you’re a woman. That’s the 
way they pity you if you’re a man 
—married to a woman who just 
somehow—er—isn’t. 


Feet never looked smaller or 
smarter or trimmer than they do 
this year—if they had the sense to 
get into the right shoes. Shoes of 
Vici. kid. Parchemin Vici, that 
delicate old ivory that all the 
knowing ones are wearing instead 
of white. Crystal Grey Vici to go 
with the new blues and greys. Bois 
de Rose—Apricot—Cream—Sudan 
—those marvelously-toned beige 


KID, 


; made amy BYe 2 
ROBTHFOERDERERING. 
PHILADELPHIA 


and brown versions of Vici, flushed 
with dawn-pink or golden blon 
or summer tan, made to fit your 
feet like little gloves, high-heeled, 
delicately-arched—madeto fit your 
costume no matter what colour 
you’ve chosen—made to be the 
twin little shining accents of the 
whole effect you make as you sit, 
cool and serene and a bit critical, 
on the country club verandah. 


Why Vici? Because the Vici Lucky 
Horseshoe, stamped inside your 
shoes, means that the mode ap- 
proves, the line holds, the colour 
lasts... And how could you be 
luckier than that, whether you own 
the feet or merely pay the bills? 


“WOT 


de // 


few who curl their toes disconso- 
lately around the rungs of their chairs, 
send for the Vici Chart of the Colour 
Mode—it costs nothing—and have 
luck at your feet for the rest of the 
summer ... It’s never too late for luck 
to strike—remember that! 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, INc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


IMPROVED 


von’ 


EXTINGUISHER 


(Oe SP RalE the Day 
of Independence by 
making a declaration of 
your own. 

Declare your indepen- 
dence of fire. Install an 
Improved PYRENE Ex- 
tinguisher in your home. 

Improved PYRENE is 
a dependable ‘‘ Minute 
Man’”’—ready to fight in- 
stantly, accurately and 
completely for the good 
cause it serves. 

Itisyour faithful guards- 
man against the enemy— 
FIRE. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


rong 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers, 


MILITARY 


BINOCULARS 
French and German 


POSTPAID 
Leather case and carrying straps included 


-50 
6 and 8 POWER oe 


BARGAIN for those wishing best prismatic 

binocular with highest quality lenses. Made by 
leading French and German manufacturers to strict 
military specifications, where quality counts, not 
price. 

65,000 binoculars sold, and as we are direct im- 
porters we can sell to youat asaving. Many glasses 
received direct from Allied Reparations Commis- 
sion. All are guaranteed. Wide angle models— 
6 and 8 power—day and night lenses. High lu- 
minosity—achromatic objectives—excellent defini- 
tion—pupillary adjustment—dust and moisture 
proof. Approved for U. S. Army Officers. For 
Taces, hunting, bird study, astronomical observa- 
tions, or ocean travel. 

Glasses will be shipped Promptly, complete with 
leather case and straps, upon receipt of check or 
money order for $19.50, with positive guarantee of 
full cash refund for any glasses returned. 

Order Your Military Binoculars Today 
SWIFT & ANDERSON INC. 
Successors to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
93 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
come $30 weekly in spare time.Full time people canearn 


525022 Monthly s50 


Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 


Selling America’s most fairly priced and widely e 
known line of “Made-to-Order’’ Personal and fs 


Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 


demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro-'§ 


fessional people. For full details and exclusive territory 


ADDRESS DEPT. A 


- The Process Engraving Co., Inc. — 
. Rroy at 2ist.St.. 


Chicago 


THE SATURDAY 


Colonel Closney was out at daybreak, 
poking his nose in here and there superfi- 
cially, but intent on a thorough inspection 
of his area as soon as he had witnessed the 
turnout for reveille. He had slept little that 
night, spending the long quiet hours going 
over the current orders in the division area. 
But he was a man who could afford to lose 
sleep, being possessed of a vigorous body 
that had been kept hard and firm the past 
five years as an infantry-company com- 
mander on the Mexican border. 

As a company commander he had not 
been a man to lose sleep. After getting his 
commission as a second lieutenant twenty 
years before, he had entered into the pro- 
fession of arms with zest and youthful en- 
thusiasm, only to have his ardor languish 
in the long years of dull routine duty in 
isolated garrisons, shut away from the 


| world of men. Doing the same thing over 


and over, day after day, through many 
years, in cloistered places, does not demand 
sleepless nights or claim heavy toll of the 
body, the while it keeps that body in per- 
fect trim by the military requirement of at 
least an hour a day of physical exercise. 
Therefore he came to this great new re- 
sponsibility physically fit, at least, and with 
a tremendous newly awakened enthusiasm. 
How stupendous this thing of whipping into 
shape for battle a war-strength regiment of 
thirty-six hundred men! His command six 
months before, when the wartime miracle 
of automatic promotion swept him from 
permanent captain to temporary colonel, 
had been forty men—his only previous 
command. Forty men—the pitiable rem- 
nant of an infantry company that had gone 
over the hill on him, deserted the service, 
disappeared into the treacherous fastnesses 


| of Mexico for no better reason, he vowed, 


than that irresponsible, vagrant natures 


| rebelled at the orderly processes of a rigid 


discipline such as Captain Closney exacted 
of his command. 

But there was no Mexico here into which 
his command might disintegrate. Besides, 
desertion in time of war is not a thing to be 
excused with a trifling two years’ imprison- 
ment at Leavenworth or Alcatraz. It is 
punishable by the firing squad, if need be. 
A firing squad for deserters! Colonel 
Closney, pausing from the reading of orders 
to ruminate, smiled satisfaction at the 
thought. How he would like to see that old 
first sergeant of his before a firing squad! 
How richly that renegade sergeant deserved 
execution, for it was the first sergeant who 
had set a treasonable example to the men, 
after the captain had endowed him with 
the diamond-centered chevrons of high au- 
thority in the ranks, deserted with those 
chevrons on, all because of a fitting rebuke 
administered for the deplorable offense of 
playing checkers with a private. 

Had he merely disappeared into the 
brooding gray fastnesses across the mud 
snake of a Rio Grande, it might not have 
been so bad, but he left a treasonable ex- 
planation on the company bulletin board, 
where the whole command might read it: 


“T’d rather be in hell than serve any 
longer under the martinet who commands 
this outfit.” 


Such was the message; a staggering, 
blinding insult to a firm officer, and one 
that had only fired in the captain’s breast a 
fixed determination to remain true to his 
ideas of rigid discipline. 

Discipline! Now that there was war, 
there would be some discipline at last. He 
could have discipline now. He would make 
of this great regiment what he had failed to 
make of his company—soldiers, real sol- 
diers. A sickly mess, this regiment today; a 
hodgepodge makeshift. It had infuriated 
him as he went over his regimental area 
before announcing his presence to his new 
officers. Why, men had actually stared at 
him in dull stupid curiosity, without salut- 
ing! They’d pay for that! They’d find out 
what it was to be soldiers. He would make 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


this the best regiment in the Army—the 
best disciplined, the best trained. 

The colonel arose to pace the floor under 
the stimulus of his enthusiasm as he painted 
the picture of what he would make of his 
new regiment—his first regiment. Was it 
not his great opportunity? Did not an out- 
standing, conspicuously trained and dis- 
ciplined regiment mean that he would geta 
brigade—maybe a division? How could 
anyone with a mellow or yielding nature, 
one who was given to fondling or mollycod- 
dling these arrays of soft, awkward raw re- 
cruits, expect to mold a regiment that could 
compete with this regiment that he would 
build of iron? He smiled derisively, con- 
temptuously, at the picture of other cap- 
tains he knew who were now shunted 
upward to the command of regiments. 

What a mess some of them would make of 
things—those fellows who had held their lit- 
tle companies together on the border by the 
shallow trick of personal popularity, excus- 
ing their unmilitary weaknesses by the 
shabby excuse that they were building 
morale, Morale! What was that but a 
weak man’s alibi for lowering his standards 
of discipline? Discipline’s the thing! Well, 
if some of those callow fellows ever fell to 
his command when he got his stars —his cer- 
tain stars—he’d teach them the value of a 
hard-and-fast discipline. Let them wreck 
their careers on the will-o’-the-wisp of mo- 
rale. He’d stake his chances on the deep 
waters of discipline and pride of regiment. 
Why, every man in the th Infantry, 
once it became the best-disciplined, best- 
trained regiment in the National Army, 
would come to have such a pride of regi- 
ment that it would be their daily boast; the 
boast of the whole later lives—of the sur- 
vivors. 

But only real men could be in his regi- 
ment. Of that he must make certain. This 
thought crystallized in his mind as he re- 
membered the incident of his adjutant. A 
weakling, that. He would have no patience 
with weak men. The weeding-out process 
must commence at once. First of all he 
must have men of high courage, strong 
physique, hard and determined, for his offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers; men 
with thick necks and square jaws for the 
most part in places of leadership. The 
sickly effrontery of a full-grown man plead- 
ing that he did not raise enough hair on his 
face each day to court a razor! He smiled 
again at the thought of a weakling in the 
zone of combat. He had never been in ac- 
tion, but he knew its requirements quite as 
well as if he were a seasoned veteran. It 
takes strong men to stand the gaff in battle; 
strong men, with necks and shoulders and 
jaws; men whose physique flinches at noth- 
ing. Civilians are a weak lot at best and it 
would take a long course of rigid discipline 
to toughen their flabby minds and bodies. 

Civilians! What a commentary on the 
state of the realm that a vast army had to 
be whipped together suddenly out of un- 
leavened civilians! It would be a Herculean 
task, this tempering of soft pine for use as 
hickory. They did not seem to be able to 
understand. They had no military founda- 
tion, no background of restraint and disci- 
pline. The thing of those new officers act- 
ing toward a colonel as if he were a mere 
construction foreman or straw boss! 

It was an enigma to him—civilians were 
an enigma—the colonel admitted that to 
himself. They had been brought up apart, 
bothering themselves not at all with the na- 
tional defense, of the mystic realm of the 
Closney isolation. How little they knew 
when they reported of the thing of disci- 
pline, of those years not so far in the past 
when the lash and cat-o’-nine-tails were ac- 
cessories of discipline. Well, they would 
learn now; they would do things as Colonel 
Closney willed that they should be done. 
His was the experience—and the authority. 
And it was no time—in this sudden emer- 
gency—for patient exposition. A hard and 
fast discipline he would have, and at once Ae 


severe example he would set them; 
example he had culled here and ther: 
suited his whimsical high-strung na_| 
from the standards he had known in} 
past twenty years in secluded little g| 
sons with their touch of medieyal fo| 
military caste and exactitude. i 

Colonel Closney merely grunted as) 
adjutant stood waiting for him to star, 
new day just after daybreak. At | 
the adjutant showed an inclination to}, 
the job. Henoted, too, that the captain, 
a notebook at hand when they started | 
the area. Evidently the fellow had lea\| 
at least a rudimentary smattering of the! 
of being regimental adjutant. 

Reveille went off with unexpe| 
smoothness. The men were in line | 
waiting when assembly sounded. W| 
they broke ranks they set to work 1 
alacrity, policing their quarters and ¢| 
pany areas. | 

“Not quite so bad as I thought, but 
enough,” he said grudgingly. | 

“T am pleased you are satisfied,” py| 


the adjutant eagerly. . | 

“Who said I was satisfied?” deman| 
the colonel, turning on the youngster | 
verely. “I merely said it was not quit} 
rotten as it might be. I want you to|y| 
if I was even remotely satisfied with | 
mess, then I ought to be relieved of 0 
mand for inefficiency.” | 

“Yes, sir,” replied the captain diseree | 
He had shaped his future course during 
night. He had set his mind to weather 
storm, to succeed in his duty regardles| 
obstacles. If war and his country’s sem} 
meant that he must yes-sir his way thro| 
a daily maze of insulting taunts and | 
bukes, then ‘‘yes, sir,” was to become | 
favorite expression, boon companion {| 
guiding star. Only, he was disappoin| 
now that the sleepless night which | 
officers of the th Infantry had spen’ 
preparation for reveille had not won $C | 
faint show of recognition or appreciat 
from its commanding officer. | 

The colonel dived into the kitchen of | 
first-lettered company. The cooks :| 
kitchen details of the whole regiment]! 
been prepared during the night for t 
certain contingency. The men jumped 
attention as the colonel entered and st. 
nervously by. The first cook, a fat, r| 
faced, snub-nosed chef of the old schi| 
whose tousled red hair stuck out in wi! 
from under his white cap, came forward | 
an easy friendly way. Until lately he!! 
been chef of a large café and had been 
cepted for enlistment at the earnest solici | 
tion of Captain Franklin, owner of the ca) 
and now captain of Company A. Theco 
had been on the job since midnight and | 
beamed with the satisfaction of a manW 
knew his house was in order. | 

“What have you got for breakfast 
Colonel Closney demanded. 

“Fried bacon, spuds with the jacke! 
stewed prunes, coffee, bread and butte 
beamed the chef, opening his ovens to d| 
play his skill in preparing the garrison ratic 

“You have what?” inquired the colon 
straightening, an irritated note in his voi. 
which the chef did not detect. The cook} 
peated the items of the breakfast menu. 

“There’s one very important item y| 
omitted from that list, and don’t ever let 
happen again!” 

The cook looked at him in bewilderme!| 
his eyes narrowing quizzically. 

“What was that?” he asked, his mou 
falling open. 

“The ‘sir’ at the end of the menu.” 

The cook stood looking at him, his é 
blinking as if he was slow to comprehe 
just what part that word played in the é 
cellence of his breakfast. Then he shook! 
head in a puzzled way and turned to clo 
his ovens. 

“What have you got for breakfas 
cook?” the colonel repeated, quite as if} 
had not asked the question before. 

(Continued on Page 162) | 
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The 
“Perfect Circle” 
Principle 


A is the continuous oil-reservoir 
groove which holds the oil 
(shown in red) and distributes it 
over the cylinder walls in just 
the right amount for perfect 
lubrication. > aeren =) S 

B points to the scientifically lo- 
cated slots which drain the sur- 
plus oil—and only the surplus 
—back into the crankcase 

G C is the vital film of oil which is 
left on the cylinder walls + * ° 


Pat. March 29, 1910 
May 2, 1922 


iw It Works 


Fi shows the path of the 
Mithe cylinder wall and 
% continuous oil-reser- 
pove on the face of the 
rough the oil-draining 
ihe ring, and then back 
)2 crankcase, through TRADE-MARK 
sirilled in the piston 
nithe ring. 


0,000 Extra Cy/inder-Miles 


ou MAY. rightfully expect at least $0,000 extra equipment in more than 140 cars, trucks and buses, 
miles from your cylinders, pistons an@ rings with and have been used by the winner of every major 
Perrect Circe Oil-Regulating Pistdg Rings in automobile race for four years. Installed by good 
your motor.’ 7 This is made possible Hy the pat- dealers everywhere. If you prefer, we will send you 


‘ 7 
(Tee) ia 


} 1-7) eR lo 
ented groove-and-slot combination, used orfty in Per’ the names of the dealers near you who make a j Certificate a 


rect Circies. The groove scientifically qplivers a specialty of installing Perrecr Crrces. Just sign ato the'Car Owner: one 


i 
film of oil to your cylinder walls, protec¥ing and your name in lower margin, tear off and mail today. M One ofthese coisas HB 
lengthening the life of cylinders, pistons an rings; = 
the slots carry off the surplus oil and sigp oil- 
pumping. And Perrect Circtes seldom fail % give 


1000 or more miles to the gallon of oil. 77» Pgrect 


ng piston ong. AS iat 
“RECT CIRCLE Oil-Regulating pi ee 

pee to you that PERFECT CIRCLES we 

installed in your mot 
{ 4 reylinder cat rt 


oe es 2 ee ee PERE IRCLES were 
certificates 
6 certificates 


8 a 8 certificates oy 
CT CIRCLES in your 
N doe hae eaten for having used eo see 


MEY car deserves your Co, 2 

best in oil-ting equipment. oy 

4% THE PERFECT CIRCLE y 
© 


Oil-Regulating Type, 60c and up 
Compression Type*, 30c and up 


*For best results, always use PERFECT CIRCLE Compression rings in 


‘Circe Oil- Regulating Piston Rings are statdard combination with the Perrect CircLe Oil-Regulating ring. HAGERSTOWN, IND: 


Tue PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA & Pete) sel Case 


(Formerly Indigna Piston Ring Company) 
Export Sales Department, &49 W. Washington St., Chicago, Iu. 


Ask for 
the Certificates 


| A green identification certificate is 
| packed with each PERFECT CIRCLE 


Jil-Reg ee pa ? 5 

E . é e Oil Regulating piston ring. As one 

| oil-regulating ring is used on each 

ld piston, you should receive from your 

repairman one certificate for each 
P-23 


cylinder of your car. Ask for them. 


Tell me the names of the nearest PERFECT CIRCL& dealers. My name and address are written below. 
iif a dealer, check here, CO sign and rail for complete dealer information) 
Ghes.r.c.c. 


BUILDING CRASHES 
IN TERRIFIC FIRE 


Although of modern construction, the Austin 
Building collapsed in the Burlington Fire, Chi- 
cago, March 15, 1922. A Meilink Built Safe fell 
six stories. A mass of wreckage and debris 
crashed down on top of it. Yet it delivered its 
contents without loss. 


Are you protected this well? The loss of your 
valuables may mean your business ruin. Noth- 
ing less than Meilink protection is enough. 

Meilink Built Safes afford better protection 
because they are built better, Stronger! Heavy 
steel frames and shells, torsion bars, stay rods 
and braces. Exclusive patented construction, 
Thermo-cel insulation. Resists fire, great strains 
and burglary. 

“A” and “B” Underwriters’ Label. 20% 
lower rate burglary insurance. Over 50,000 
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(Continued from Page 160) 

“Fried bacon,” replied the first cook, the 
puzzled look still dominating his face— 
“Fried bacon, spuds with the jackets, 
stewed prunes, coffee, bread and butter 
and—er—sir!”’ 

The colonel turned disgustedly and with 
a critical air to inspect the refrigerator, 
pans, knives and table. To the inexperi- 
enced lay eye they were spotlessly clean. 
Company A of the th Infantry was in 
the clear so far as its kitchen was concerned. 
The adjutant smiled inwardly at this. Com- 
pany A’s kitchens were only an index to all 
the kitchens of the regiment. He had seen 
to that personally; been over the whole 
area long before the colonel was up. 

Suddenly and with a deft movement the 
colonel lifted up one of the loose boards of 
the cutting table, whipped a white silk 
handkerchief from his pocket and ran its 
spotless folds along the inner edge of the 
board. A black and yellow smear, slight 
but distinguishable, appeared on the hand- 
kerchief. Colonel Closney held it up ma- 
lignantly. 

“What kind of a filthy hole are you 
running here anyhow?” he roared, glaring 
accusingly at the cook. 

The cook stared at the board, then at the 
handkerchief, then at the colonel. A light 
rose slowly, ominously in his gray eyes. His 
face reddened, then hardened, his mouth 
closing slowly. 

“Don’t you know you are charged with 
keeping this kitchen clean, with scrubbing 
your tables once in a while—that the Army 
don’t stand for filth?” 

The cook’s lips had met now, his eyes 
were afire. This might be the colonel—he 


| was not exactly certain yet just what a 


colonel was—but this assault upon his pro- 
fessional fitness as a cook, never challenged 
before, was too much to stand. He had 
thrown a meat cleaver once for less than 
this. 

“Who the devil do you think you are— 
the Kaiser?’ he blurted in a burst of rage, 
taking a threatening step forward. 

“Place that man under arrest!’’ shouted 
the colonel instantly, his face contorted 
with rage at this unheard-of insubordina- 
tion, as he pointed a tense accusing finger 
at the cook. 

Livid and trembling, he turned at once 
and stamped out of the kitchen. He aban- 
doned his inspection of the remaining 
kitchens. 

““What’s the use of inspecting kitchens 
when the lack of discipline in this rotten 
mess amounts almost to treason?” he roared 
at the crestfallen adjutant. ‘What this 
disorderly rabble needs first of all is some 
discipline—and they’re sure going to 
have it!” 

“Yes, sir,’’ responded Captain Davis 


| mildly, 


First call for drill had sounded and the 
men were gathering in the company streets 
with their new rifles, which had arrived less 
than a week before, when the captain of A 
Company appeared at regimental head- 


| quarters. He asked the adjutant’s per- 


mission to speak with the colonel direct. 

“Better not, Franklin—better take it up 
through your battalion commander,’ the 
adjutant advised. 

“But, great Scott, man, he’s got my first 
cook under arrest for a bit of loose talk! 
That’s the greatest cook in this part of the 
world and I’ve simply got to have him to 
feed my men.” 

The captain of A Company, man of level 
gray eyes and firm determined face, walked 
into the colonel’s private office without 
further ado, much as he would walk into a 
place of business on some errand of moment 
to him. This was a matter of grave impor- 
tance to A Company, and surely there must 
be some reasonable way among men to 
adjust it in time for preparation of noon 
mess. A good cook was a rara avis indeed 
in this suddenly raised emergency army of 
millions of men; and a captain who was 
fortunate enough to have a cook who could 
make a palatable meal rather than a sorry 
mess was not one to forsake him without 
effort. 
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“What you want?” the colonel asked 
abruptly. 

“T am Captain Franklin, commanding A 
Company, sir, and | ——” 

“T didn’t ask who you are; I asked what 
you want.”’ 

“Sir, about my cook—I need him—I 
thought “a 

“Your cook is in close confinement—in- 
subordination—most damnable case in my 
whole twenty years’ service—even worse 
than a worthless renegade first sergeant I 
had on the border.” 

“But I need him to get dinner for the 
company.” 


“Tf your company don’t eat until that 


cook cooks it, some of you may possibly get 
slightly hungry. That cook is going up 
against a general court. That’s what I’m 
doing right now—preparing charges and 
specifications. Next time you’ll get a chance 
to see that cook is when you come back 
again from France—which will be at least 
five years, and maybe ten years from now— 
that is, if you ever come back. Anyhow, 
the point I want to make is that when you 
come back, or whether you ever come back, 
ten years from now, that cook’s address will 
be Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. You may 
have heard of the place—they have a most 
excellent disciplinary barracks there for 
just such cases’as this.” 

“But, sir, I can’t possibly replace him. 
He’s new in the service or he wouldn’t have 
done this, sir; but he’s the best cook in this 
part of the country.’’ The captain of A 
Company was almost tearfully insistent on 
being heard in defense of his cook. 

“Captain, am I seriously to understand 
that you are here to tell me that that rascal 
is a good company cook?” 

Colonel Closney arose, the muscles of his 
face working convulsively. He reached 
under his desk and rang for his adjutant, in 
readiness for his next move, upon which he 
had decided some moments before. 

“Yes, sir, an excellent company cook, 
sir,” replied the captain of A Company 
fervently, utterly oblivious of the danger 
signals that had been flaunting themselves 
before his unaccustomed eyes. 

“Then if that is your idea of a good com- 
pany cook, it can only mean that you're 
a mighty poor captain!” He turned 
brusquely to his adjutant, who now stood 
anxiously framed in the doorway of the 
colonel’s private office, 

“Davis,” he commanded, ‘‘issue an order 
immediately relieving Captain Franklin of 
his command. When you have finished 
that, prepare a letter to the division com- 
mander, through brigade headquarters, for 
my signature, asking that an elimination 
board act on this case.” 

He turned back’ to the captain of A 
Company. 

“That’s all!”’ he sneered. “There’s no 
place in this man’s army for such misfits as 
you.” 

The former captain of A Company stood 
for several seconds with the befuddled look 
of a boxer who is out on his feet; then, the 
full significance of it all coming to him, his 
expression became that of a wounded deer 
at bay. Hereeled back into Captain Davis’ 
arms. His military career gone! Relieved 
of his command at the very outset! Dis- 
graced! What would the folks at home say 
now? He straightened up suddenly to 
launch a protest at this outrage. He 
would fight—yes, fight with his clenched 
fists if need be. He had fought many times 
under the sting of less insulting provocation. 
Then he turned back weakly. He re- 
membered the Articles of War—Leaven- 
worth. There could be but one result should 
he strike his commanding officer. It was an 
unnerving spectacle, this tragedy of a 
strong man floundering in despair, and 
Captain Davis smothered a rending sob as 
he ushered the broken man gently from the 
room. He returned at once in response to 
the colonel’s buzzer. 

“Davis,” the colonel reprimanded him, 
“Sf you expect to remain as adjutant of this 
regiment, you’ve got to learn that captains 
take their troubles up with their majors and 
not with me. Have I made myself clear?” 


. got up these training schedules?” 


The adjutant felt hot words of expl; 
tion rising in his breast—for had he not. 
the captain of A Company that very th 
and had the captain not insisted, ¢ 
forced his way to the colonel? But hes 
pressed his ready explanation with gs 
suddenness that only a slight inarticy 
guttural found its way past his lips, 
collected his wits instantly. 

“Yes, sir,” he agreed. | 

During the morning drill period the p 
mental adjutant waited with dire { 
boding for that evil moment when | 
regimental commander should Sally fe) 
to observe his troops at drill, Capt 
Davis knew the drills were ragged, ‘| 
men had been equipped less than a we| 
and though they faced and marched y 
well, the riflemen had not passed the si, 
of dodging their rifles in performing | 
manual. Specialist training wag bar | 
started. There were only three men in) 
regiment who knew anything about vis | 
signaling, and these had to be used as | 
structors for the wigwagging classes 
noncommissioned officers. The mach 
guns and 37-mm. guns were more ol 
curiosity than a weapon to their ere} 
Serious consequences to all concerned sur 
would follow an inspection of the traini 
at this stage of the game by the exacti 
regimental commander. | 

But Colonel Closney had no intention 
going near the drills that day, nor the ne 
Instead he fixed himself at his desk ami¢ 
litter of military textbooks, training re 
lations and pamphlets, and alternat 
between making laborious notes with asl 
gish hand and swearing vehemently with 
facile ease. Captain Davis was grateful { 
this respite, and equally puzzled until t 
colonel, during one of his frequent deman 
for this document and that, elucidated } 
reason for keeping away from the cor 
mand at present. | 

“They saw me, didn’t they?” he e| 
claimed. ‘I let them look me over and s 
just what I’m made of—just what kind ol | 
soldier I am and expect them to he—didr| 
I? Now they know. Let it sink in— 
deep. Let them get the idea through # 
ranks. They know now that they’ye got 
soldier. In a day or two I’ll get about aga 
and see how the medicine is working. Thi| 
we'll begin to eliminate the unfit and smoo} 
off the rough edges. Besides, I’ve got m 
hands full right now,” he growled. “Wh 


“Pancheon! Sounds like that old pu 
terer,’’ Colonel Closney fumed. He gathere 
up the regimental training schedules an 
threw them vehemently in the wastebaske 
“Worthless! That old fossil’s got Philij 
Pinitis. The idea of letting him work out 
training schedule for a Wwar-strength reg 
ment! I want nothing to do with it. P 
write a real one tonight, one that will mak! 
real soldiers—soldiers hard as nails and fi 


“Colonel Pancheon, sir.” j 


| 


| 
to eat bullets for dessert. Why, that thin 
lets the men stop drill at eleven o’clock at 
hands them half-hour intervals to iat | 
between drill periods!”’ 4 
He stopped abruptly under the impacto 
a sudden idea. ; 
“Captain !”’ 
“Yes, sir,” q 
“We've got to correct that instantly. G 
out to’ the field this minute and tell thi| 
majors to carry on their drills until quarte 
of twelve and to cut their rest periods dowr 
to fifteen minutes, and see that recall i 
changed accordingly.” 
“Yes, \sir.”’ 
“This afternoon I want a horse at thret 
o’clock,” Colonel Closney announced 
sounding the adjutant’s buzzer the moment 
the captain had returned from the mission 
of extending the drill periods. “Three 
o'clock, mind you! I want to think. 1 
want to plan my training schedules. Soft 
men sit under the shade, and moon whe 
they want to think, Davis. I jump intoth 
saddle and ride. That’s me. I wanta 
training schedule, and pounding the se 
will give me inspiration. This is a | 
game, Davis, and we’ve got to be h 
| (Continued on Page 165) | 


cntinued from Page 162) 
jians are lucky to have an ex- 
kme. You look soft. You’ve got 
nif you want to stay here with my 
bis my adjutant. Try a horse. 
« Do your best to follow me. See 

yt make a he-man of yourself.” 

i Davis flushed slightly. Out of 
‘ience in military matters he had 
hhat unrelenting severity might 

wartime. But this enigma was 
today. Boasting is boasting 

‘is in the Army or out. If he had 
pointed in the colonel’s lack of 
ant feeling of fellowship, he had 
‘ais feelings with the excuse that 
qualities, after all, might be the 
jof real military leadership. Too 
however, is a weakness wherever 
, He turned from his uncomfort- 

pusion quickly; but the colonel 

smething definite and tangible in 
4nt’s estimate of him. 

a replied the captain. “I'll do 
bare” 

: ck me out a real horse, one fifteen 

i) with a real trot, one that knows 
jof the rein and the pressure of the 

a fool horse,’”’ the colonel com- 

| “One thing I am is—a real 

ia 

ysir. But our animals have not 

ad to the regiment. Can you sug- 

eto get the horse?”’ The adjutant 

i apologetically. 

y!” The name rang out like the 


iin.” 
vunderstand each other here and 
ie point. I told you to get me a 
jin’t 1? And the kind of a horse to 
fidn’t 1?” 
hiir,”? 
] that’s what I want you to do, 
sid? I’m not here in an advisory 
5 I’m the commanding officer. 
[all you or anyone else to do some- 
Jwant it done, get me? In the 
‘\bordinates don’t ask fool ques- 
hey do just what they’re told. 
su ever ask me again how to do 
iz I tell you todo. Doit! Is that 
j clear to you, Davis?” 
ssir.”’ 
rlously clean new oilcloths covered 
n tables of the consolidated regi- 
| ficers’ mess; the chinaware was 
ai durable, but new and shining; 
ll:self scrubbed and rescrubbed until 
« At least there was nothing wrong 
i officers’ mess, since every detail 
ei inspected, and the viands had 
icked and tasted by half a dozen 
)fficers. When Colonel Closney ar- 
i minutes late, fuming at his adju- 
onot reminding him of noon hour, 
iirs had finished their soup and were 
iz the piéce de résistance of the noon 
—yast pork. 
ine called “‘Attention!’’ as the 
Intered, and the officers arose as one 
‘ye colonel stood ceremoniously for 
ait, his eyes snapping displeasure. 
-; customary among officers and 
mn,” he said cuttingly, ‘to remain 
lantil the regimental commander ar- 
de is the first to enter. We will 
vy that rule hereafter instead of the 
of the pigsty. You may be seated.”’ 
at down ceremoniously and ate 
ynd in silence for a time, until the 
tleaught his attention. 
atain,” he announced suddenly, ad- 
it his adjutant in tones meant for all 
iled, “‘an officer is a gentleman—a 
fzer is, at least. Others must try to 
le that quality, difficult as it may be. 
| sliably informed that in a certain 
(low boarding house they use oil- 
{stable coverings. Officers use linen, 
s under exceptional circumstances 
ipattle. At present we are in garrison 
n( in the field. You will see to it that 
iscorrected before dinner. Another 
get rid of this ten-cent-store china. 
‘good enough for a prison or an en- 
ihan’s mess, but I want decent china- 
ir this mess. Buy it today. Have 


| 
| 
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the mess officer prorate the cost among the 
officers. Is that clear?” 

At that moment a group of ten company 
commanders entered the hall silently. Colo- 
nel Closney turned upon them in blank 
amazement. 

“‘Tf you gentlemen are here for supper, the 
hour is six o’clock this evening, and there- 
fore you are about six hours too early,’’ he 
reprimandedthem. They stood uncertainly 
a moment. “If on the other hand,” he 
added, seeing that his point had not quite 
found its way past the aching void in their 
stomachs—“‘if on the other hand you are 
here for lunch, lunch hour occurred some 
eighteen minutes ago and you may just as 
well learn now as ever that we are not going 
to run a short-order café at this regimental 
mess. Adios! That’s all!”’ 

The ten captains hesitated a moment, 
then filed out slowly, almost sullenly. A 
disciplinary measure that took away their 
noonday meal when they were ravenously 
hungry after a morning of intensive drilling 
was hard for them to accept cheerfully; as 
hard as whimsical parental edicts of long 
ago that sent one to bed supperless on ac- 
count of some boyish prank. 

“Sir,” interposed a field officer solicit- 
ously, “I should like to explain in justice to 
those captains that recall from drill was re- 
tarded suddenly this morning and they 
were therefore held back this noon to look 
after their company messes. You know, sir, 
they have green cooks, and the men a 

“Major,” Colonel Closney retorted se- 
verely, ‘report to me at headquarters im- 
mediately after mess, and in the meantime 
please reflect upon the fact that the th 
Infantry is a regiment and not a debating 
society.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the major, stif- 
fening and biting his lips. 

“Just a moment!”’ The colonel’s voice 
arrested two young lieutenants who had 
walked softly to the door at the end of the 
noon meal. They stopped in their tracks. 

“‘T realize the annoyance to you of trying 
to conduct yourselves to any extent as 
gentlemen should,” he said with drawling 
deliberation. “But it is a custom of the 
service, an unwritten law, that the per- 
mission of the colonel be solicited by any 
officer leaving the dining room before he 
leaves, and I want that custom rigidly ob- 
served.” 

He arose suddenly and glanced back and 
forth along the line. 

“Have you been taught nothing of the 
profession of arms?’’ he demanded of the 
whole group. ‘Must I teach you even 
your manners—how to be gentlemen? Well, 
T’ll not do it! Get yourselves a Moss’ 
Manual, every one of you, and learn your 
stuff. You have spoiled my dinner. I for 
one crave proper surroundings for my meals. 
In fact, Linsist upon it. First you enter the 
hall ahead of your colonel; then you have 
this infernal oilcloth and these prison dishes; 
then ten of the captains come in late. 

“Late! That’s the worst of it all—late! 
You can’t be late in this man’s army. 
You've got to be on time. Battles have 
been lost by men being late, That’s what 
ruined Napoleon—one of his officers being 
late, Well, it isn’t going to ruin me. Now 
snap into it and see that you know how to 
act by suppertime.” 

As he marched out of the room, followed 
by his adjutant, the maj ority of the officers 
sat down silently to finish their meal, 
Several left their meal unfinished, their 
appetites gone, and went forth for an early 
start on the trail of Moss’ Manual, what- 
ever that might be, before first call for drill 
summon them to their field-training grind 
again. 

Some fifteen minutes before it was time 
for the colonel to start on his tour of 
mounted rumination, and while a large 
roan charger borrowed for the occasion 
from a distant field-artillery regiment stood 
pawing in front of regimental headquarters, 
the adjutant hurried into the regimental 
commander’s private sanctum, harbinger of 
important news. He stood gingerly until 

Colonel Closney looked up in annoyance at 
this uninvited interruption. 
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“Sir, there is something I thought per- 
haps you ought to know ——” 

“See here, Davis,” the colonel inter- 
rupted, ‘“‘must I divert my energies into 
being nursemaid, and even teach my own 
adjutant how to lisp and toddle? I have 
refrained from mentioning this before, 
thinking you would correct the fault your- 
self, but you seem to be obstinate in ad- 
dressing your commanding officer in the 
first person. Hereafter you will address all 
remarks to me in the third person and also 
cut out that abominable personal pronoun 
of yours, You are no longer an ‘I,’ Captain 
Davis—at least not to me. You are ‘the 
captain.’ Get it, Davis?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now you may let me know what you 
have on your mind—provided you think, 
after mature reflection, it is important 
enough to come to my attention. Re- 
member, my time is valuable. I am not to 
be annoyed by trifle. I have a great 
responsibility on my shoulders. You must 
learn to discriminate in taking up my time. 
You must learn to be a help to me—not an 
annoyance.” 

“Sir, what the captain wished the colonel 
to know was that there is an automobile in 
our regimental area, sir, with two stars on 
the windshield.” 

““Cxsar’s ghost, Davis, why didn’t you 
say so in the first place without all this 
palaver?”’ 

Colonel Closney arose, a look of appre- 
hension flitting over his face: As he stood 
for a moment the corners of his mouth re- 
laxed, and the alert adjutant saw that it 
was an ordinary mouth whose lower lip 
drooped when the grim lines of conscious 
muscular effort were relaxed. 

“Where is the car, Davis?” 

“Standing in rear of the company kitch- 
ens, sir—in rear of A Company’s barracks 
as near as I can see from here.”’ 

Colonel Closney turned pale and the 
adjutant thought he saw his hand tremble 
as he reached for his campaign hat. 

“That worthless renegade of a captain 


must have got to division headquarters,” 


he muttered resentfully, although his voice 
was without its metallic firmness. 

The division commander was a thin, raw- 
boned little man, with frozen eyes, a severe, 
straight mouth set off with small gray 
bristling mustache, and no indication in his 
face that he had ever found anything in life 
to smile about. 

He was the kind of man from whom 
one might expect a sharp bark, yet when 
he spoke his voice was gentle, firm and al- 
most considerate. 

“Closney, I came down to look things 
over and incidentally to find out about the 
relief of Captain Franklin. What about 
that case?” 

“Sir, Franklin demonstrated his unfit- 
ness for command,” the colonel explained, 
deference in his voice. ‘I had him under 
observation from the time of my arrival— 
picked him out because of the rotten con- 
dition of his command, sir; and relieved 
him for conduct little short of insubordina- 
tion. His kitchens were filthy, his cook 
nearly attacked me personally for bringing 
the fact quietly to his attention, and then 
Captain Franklin entered my quarters un- 
announced and literally demanded that I 
release the man.” 

“Were there reliable witnesses to this, 
Closney?”’ 

“Yes, sir, my own adjutant can testify 
to the facts just as I have given them to you 
here, sir.” 

He indicated his adjutant, standing stiffly 
at attention three paces in his rear and one 
to his left, notebook and pencil ready for 
any instructions he might receive. Captain 
Davis felt a quick flush of resentment rise 
within him, a blinding rush that all but 
overpowered him. That statement was not 
just, he would not swear to any such state- 
ment; he would not debase himself in any 
such fashion. But he rallied himself to 
reply quietly, respectfully, to the general’s 
questions. 

The division commander ignored the 
adjutant. 
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“T wanted to hear your version, and also 
look over your area,” he advised Colonel 
Closney. 

“Sir, I confess my area is a disgrace to the 
service, but I have been in command only 
two days and have a mere unleavened mob 
to work with; but I promise you results, 
sir, inside a week.” 

“T was really quite well pleased, Closney. 
You must remember that these men have 
just recently been withdrawn from civil life 
and have got to have time to learn. It 
seemed to me they are showing satisfactory 
progress.” 

“Thank you, sir; but I am not satisfied. 
I will show you a regiment in less than a 
month.” 

“Not too fast, Closney, not too fast. I 
know you'll appreciate a bit of friendly ad- 
vice. You’ve gone up pretty fast. Don’t 
let it go to your head, Closney—it’s danger- 
ous to let this wine of sudden promotion 
turn your head. Despite his error in judg- 
ment, I was very much impressed with 
Captain Franklin. I fear you were 
hard ——’” 

‘Sir, if the general will let me speak, my 
only fault was in not recommending him 
for a general court. I let him off very 
easy.” 

“T don’t care to argue that matter with 
you, Closney,” the general replied without 
raising his voice. ‘‘The cook, of course, will 
have to stand trial, although I deem it a 
shame to lose a good cook. My inclination 
is to restore Captain Franklin to his com- 
mand—he impressed me most favorably— 
but I'll not do anything to embarrass you 
with your regiment, Closney. I’ll transfer 
him to command the Headquarters Troop— 
we have a vacancy there.” 

Colonel Closney squirmed uneasily. The 
thought of such an officer, a probable bitter 
personal enemy, at division headquarters, 
even in such a minor capacity as commander 
of the Headquarters Troop, was not to his 
relish. 

“Will the general permit me to say a 
word, sir?”’ 

‘Certainly, Closney. What is it?” 

“That man Franklin should not be per- 
mitted if 

“Colonel Closney!”’ 

“Yes, sir!’ 

“If you ever attempt to argue with me 
again after I’ve announced a decision, I will 
relieve you of your command! Is that per- 
fectly clear to you, Closney?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I did not mean 

“That’s all!’ 

Colonel Closney turned a sickly pale, 
clicked his heels together expertly and 
snapped his right hand stiffly to the brim of 
his hat. The hand trembled visibly. 

“Yes, sir. I beg the general’s pardon, 


” 


sir.’ 


The division commander returned the 
salute with a toss of his silver-mounted 
riding crop, turned about leisurely and 
entered his car. The colonel stood respect- 
fully at attention until a waiting aide had 
climbed into the limousine after the general 
and closed the door. As the car moved off, 
Colonel Closney stood at salute until it had 
passed on its way, then turned in high ill 
humor to his adjutant. 

“They ought to retire them at that age 
instead of giving them high command,” 
he fumed. “Imagine that mushy old fossil 
commanding twenty-seven thousand men 
in battle! Why, he was only a colonel him- 
self when war was declared! He spoke of 
relieving me. Well, I’ll be commanding a 
division in France when that old file is 
sulking in the military boneyard at home. 
You can sense that clear enough, can’t you, 
Davis?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied the adjutant, although 
something very different was in his mind— 
something like an ardent desire to lead in 
three cheers for the division commander. 

“Of course, my remarks to you on that 
subject were between me and you—a man’s 
got to unbosom himself to his adjutant at 
times.” || 

“The captain will not repeat what the 
colonel says to him in confidence,’’ replied| 
Captain Davis innocently. 


June 2 


Colonel Closney looked at him ; 
concluded that the remark was. 
hidden subtleties, had nothing more 
it than a stupid inability to different 
tween official and personal conyep| 
then hurried to take up his afterno 

When warning orders came to the; | 
three months later the ——th ]| 
learned from the unfailing grapevine 
was next up in that unrelenting progg| 
American young manhood to the por 
barkation, thence over the infested 
to the red inferno over there. The; 
secret orders were in the hands | 
division commander, every | 
band in the whole division returne 
parade playing Over There, an elog 
inarticulate, boast that they were 
know. How the word got out—how 
thing secret got out—division headq 
never found out definitely. But 9 
hint from the chief of staff’s field ¢ 
confidential steno. at mess could pa 
the whole division in a fraction of th 
required for official orders to cover th 
ground. 

Colonel Closney had built a rey 
which he vowed to be the best regin 
the Army—rated from the point of} 
wartime emergency regiments, Hi 
were hard and orderly. They kney| 
stuff. They had taken his taunts and 
mands without open complaint or qui | 
doing their best to learn this mys| 
new thing of being soldiers—and g| 
praying for the day when it all | 
over. The day! That was it. Oned 
war would be over with—whether th| 
come in a year, as they all ardently 1 | 
and believed, or in not less than five | 
as Colonel Closney insisted that they 
believe. } 

“Don’t ever let me hear of you per 
this home-in-a-year stuff to the mer 
admonished his officers at daily | 
“Tt’ll make them soft. They'll get th | 
this is just a lark over there and backi| 
You’re tearing down when you peddl 
soft stuff. Tell them the truth, preac 
truth. Let them get it through their | 
that they’re in for a siege of it—five ye 
least! That’s what our General Staffs 
and the General Staff knows. « It} 
brains. The War Department is spe! 
billions of dollars—get that; I said bi 
of dollars—in projects for another five 
of war. Why are they doing that? | 
you the answer—it’s because we're gol | 
have five years more of war. At least | 
Now get that through this regiment an 
out this home-for-Christmas stuff. } 
ruin the regiment.” } 

Nevertheless, one year or five, five \! 
or ten, the day of the end would be 4 
day. The officers accepted the present 
a sustaining modicum of comfort, |! 
what may, in thoughts of the end. '} 
had got over the division area in those | 
three months gone by and compared? 
with others of their kind. Other = 
were severe. Other colonels were exal | 
and sometimes arbitrary. But within’! 
division, which was the only division | 
really concerned them, they found | 
their own regimental commander was | 
of but two of his kind. The other one-| 
first name was Hal and his secret nickn 
Hell-Fire—commanded a regiment in' 
other infantry brigade. The artillery 
gade commander was marked a hard | 
the hardest of the hard; but then he 
cialized in colonels and majors, and th: 
fore might have been something ¢! 
contender in a division popularity cont) 
after all. Officers and replacements con! 
in from other divisions held tenaciously 
a few days to the proud boast that thet 
C. O. had the new one beaten for down? 
unwavering severity; but they all drop} 
the boast after a short period of duty ¥ 
the ——th Infantry. Pride of regim) 
soon gets into the blood and makes ligh 
past glories, even in such matters as this 

Not to be outdone by the regiment of 
other brigade that was commanded by | 
Hell-Fire, the ——th Infantry de 
suitable military nom de guerre for its 

(Continued on Page 169) q4 
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sal commander. They got it from a 
jacement the day the red-headed 
of A Company went over the road 
-enworth, and they wondered why 
[never discovered the word before. 
‘ow what the ‘Martin KE’ on that 
idle stands for,” the replacement 
nounced. “It stands for ‘Martin 
at’s him—that’s his real name.” 
rough the ranks, when the colonel 
in earshot, his name was Martinet 
er; and those hundreds of the regi- 
hho did not know what the word 
came to add a new and polished 
) their limited vocabularies. They 
at the word must have been coined 
irst place for his especial benefit— 
| him so like a glove. 

nel Closney was here, there and 
here over his training area during 
al period of intensive training pre- 
y to movement to the seaboard. 
ximent threw itself into its training 
th anew and spontaneous ardor; an 
1ot of the lash but of a spirit quick- 
y proximity of the great adventure. 
not a time for secret complaint or 
Colonel Closney’s personal 


; aside now until after the big rumpus 
ver, over there. Then would come a 
time—and if he lived years enough, 
\time—in which he might answer 
{ually to each of those who harbored 
reams of a post-bellum meeting with 
lonel in civilian attire. 

hey lent themselves with enthusiasm 
'o his newest increase in the training 
le, one that required them to run a 
a formation before breakfast and an- 
mile after retreat, when the day’s 
4g work was supposed to be done. 
ining exercises, he called them; exer- 
tended to make their bodies as tough 
pr against those days when they must 
/up under hard marches, nights out 
' weather, with mud for a bed; nights 
there would be no sleep, mess hours 
‘there would be no mess. 

it at a time when the battalion and 
any commanders prided themselves 
their men were hard as nails, knew 
weapons and were fit for any kind of 
se, Colonel Closney discovered a new 
vital flaw in the command; one that 
reated its whole inner fiber, he pro- 


. 


issemble all officers and noncommis- 

1d officers at the right of the drill field 
nadiately. I got to dress them down,” 

} dered Captain Davis. “‘Let them put 
@ companies under privates for squad 
p:, extended order. Get the whole lot 
x quick!” 
icers and noncoms came on the run, 
gress in their legs but not in their 
sits. They were the cream, these officers. 
ity—a third—had been weeded out by 
colonel as too soft of fiber for combat. 
tars were on probation, and doubtless 
ld have walked the military plank ex- 
8, for the refusal of division headquarters 
oall any further elimination boards. But 
simblies such as this meant only one 
h g—that there was blood on the military 
hon again. 

‘The whole outfit shows like putty,” 
onel Closney shouted. “We got to 
1<den them up.” 

tattalion and company commanders 
saned inwardly. For the first time they 
a felt the joyous thing of morale budding 
ntheir men—budding since that hour 
wen news got out of the impending move- 
mot overseas. The men had been mere 
ohdient manikins up to that glorious mo- 

int. That last order of the colonel’s re- 
ayring extra sprinting exercises had taken 
tl men to the final vestige of their endur- 
ase. They knew intuitively, impromptu 
ey commanders though they were, 
tat nothing more could be piled onto the 
ijensive training without breaking the 
rit of the men again. It had been a glori- 
ds thing —that feeling of an esprit de corps. 
(her regiments—excepting a certain one 
ithe other infantry brigade—had it from 


the first. They had got it only now—and 
now it was threatened so soon. 
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But the colonel had no intention of in- 
creasing the hours of work further into the 
night. 

“We're getting their bodies hard, but 
their minds are like dough,” he railed. 
“Stiffen those rifle companies up in their 
bayonet work, get those machine-gun crews 
moving forward with everything they got. 
Let me show you what I want!” 

He called a corporal from the group and 
ordered him to fix his bayonet. The corpo- 
ral, a tall, wiry fellow, all muscle and bone, 
from one of the Far Western states, clum- 
sily got his bayonet in place, and in his 
nervousness in handing it tremblingly to 
the colonel let it fall to the ground. 

“Howling fine exhibition of just what I 
was talking about!” roared Colonel Clos- 
ney. “A noncommissioned officer so 
darned timid that he trembles like a school- 
girl in front of his own colonel! What’s 
your name and organization?” 

“Corporal Schultz, sir, Company A.” 

“T thought so. What you afraid of?” 

“Tm not afraid of nothin’, sir.” 

“Not, eh? Well, you'll get a chance to 
prove that before long. We'll put Company 
‘A out some day where it can show what it’s 
made of.” 

Colonel Closney dismissed the incident 
without further action and took the position 
of a soldier ready for attack with the bay- 
onet. 

“Now train the men to hate when they 
use this knife,” he ordered. “This thing’s 
not a Christmas toy. It’s to kill with. Get 
me? It’s to jam through the other fellow’s 
belly, understand? 

“When you go into action with a bay- 
onet, don’t grunt like a pig. Grunt like a 
mad bear. Ugh-h-h-h-h! Like that! And 
when you make your thrusts make the 
same kind of a noise. When you strike 
home do it again. Strike so it’ll go through 
and then turn the blade around so it’ll come 
out easy and you'll be ready to stick the 
next fellow that comes along. You're sol- 
diers now, not civilians! 

“Now get back to your companies and 
give them the idea. Teach them to go at 
this business in earnest. Teach them to 
make a noise like they really hated the fel- 
low they’re going to run through—and 
teach them to hate. Hate! You under- 
stand me? This isn’t pantomime, but the 

real quill; and if you don’t teach those men 
to speed up with their bayonet and machine- 
gun work, they’ll be pushing daisies with a 
German knife cut under their own ribs. I’m 
not telling you anything you haven’t 
learned out of your training regulations. 
It’s old stuff, but you’re not putting it 
across. Now gotoit, Try to be soldiers. 
Forget you were ever civilians. That’s 
all.”’ 

When, two days before the regiment 
sailed, the division psychiatrist reported 
to go over the ranks for the final sorting of 
fit men, Colonel Closney all but embraced 
him. It was this division medical staff offi- 
cer’s mission to pick out the neurasthenics, 
mental defectives, drug addicts and other 
mental riffraff that were wont to find their 
way into the ranks. The division psychia- 
trist, an eminent neurologist commissioned 
as an emergency Officer for the duration of 
the war, was expert in singling out all kinds 
of positive defectives at a glance. But 
when he singled out three strapping physi- 
cal specimens from one battalion Colonel 
Closney objected. 

“T’m not a bug specialist, but I know a 
man when I see one, and those men look 
good to me—even above the average in in- 
telligence and size.” 

“Thoge men are neurotic,” the medical 
captain replied insistently. ‘‘They look 
good and they may be good enough soldiers 
here, but they could never stand up under 
fire. Their cases are positive. The mere 
thought of going over has undermined their 
nerve stamina.” 

“Ppiffie! Look at the build of two of them 
and the fine cut of the jib of all of them— 
why, one’s got a real fighting face!”’ the 
colonel scoffed. 
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“Face and build mean nothing —merely 
indicate a hereditary physical type,” the 
doctor expounded. “It’s what’s inside a 
man—his nerves and moral stamina—that 
counts. You can pick them up early, most 
of them, when they are about to break, by 
the look of their eyes. When in doubt you 
can confirm it by the voice. What they look 
like doesn’t count. I am sure these are 
nervous cases. They’d simply go to pieces 
under stress and you’d have them on your 
hands, as hospital cases to cart around.” 

“Rot! A man’s a man and you can spot 
him by the cut of his jib. I’ve been at this 
game for over twenty years and know a 
man when I see one,” Colonel Closney 
fumed. ‘“They’re carrying :this specialist 
business too far—sicking all the faddists in 
the country onto the Army!” 

“T’ll have to report them out, colonel,” 
the medico affirmed patiently. ‘“‘These are 
positive cases—and I don’t claim I got 
them all. Others may develop under stress. 
The wear and tear of this war on the nerves 
is the worst the world has ever known. I 
can’t go against my instructions, colonel, so 
if you want those men over my report you'll 
have to take it up with division headquar- 
ters; 

“Have your own way,” snapped the col- 
onel; ‘three or four men aren’t worth mak- 
ing a fuss about.” 

That night, with the regiment on the 
verge of embarkation, Colonel Closney 
made his final appeal to division headquar- 
ters for a competent regimental adjutant. 
Three times he had failed in this urgent 
mission. This time he went past the agsist- 
ant chief of staff to the chief himself. 

“Colonel, I’ve simply got to havea quali- 
fied regimental adjutant—an officer of the 
Regular Army who’s got the training—to 
help me out,” he pleaded. “You're sending 
my outfit across—you’ll probably use me in 
the lines first—and it’s surely good horse 
sense for division headquarters to give me 
an adjutant, especially since you haven’t 
issued me a lieutenant colonel.’ 

The chief of staff laughed. “Closney, 
you're asking the impossible,” he replied. 
“All our old captains are now colonels same 
as you and me—and a lot of them are gen- 
erals. They’ve even made generals out of a 
couple of field-artillery first lieutenants this 
past month. Even the second lieutenants 
are mostly majors. There simply aren’t 
enough officers to go around. You’ve got to 
do the best you can with what you got. We 
can’t even give you a lieutenant colonel un- 
less you want one of those mail-order won- 
ders—which I know you don’t.” 

“But my adjutant is a hopeless little 
sissy—can’t adapt himself to my personal- 
ity at all. I want a he-man.” 

“Then why don’t you relieve him and 
put in someone else? That’s strictly your 
own business.’’ 

“That’s the rub. I’ve been thinking a 
regular officer would come along. It’s been 
hard enough to teach this mamma’s darling 
what little he knows, and it would be im- 
possible to take on a brand-new and totally 
untrained adjutant at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings.”’ 

“Well, that’s up to you. If sympathy is 
what you want, we can give you oodles of 
it; but as for competent adjutants—why, 
Closney, if you had one I’d take him away 
from you for division headquarters! Just 
figure out from that how much chance 
you’ve got.” 

So Colonel Closney cleared across with 
the hurriedly nailed together th Infan- 
try regiment and the pink-and-white adju- 
tant with the arched eyebrows and the 


wrists as thick as the two middle fingers of a 
strong man’s hand; cleared for the troubled 


realm where he must pit his mastery and 
the moral fiber of his week-end regiment of 
flabby civilians in olive drab against those 
hardened-hickory shock troops of the Im- 
perial German Army. Three months in in- 
tensive training over there, three sweltering 
hot months of daylight-to-dusk preparation 
of body and mind—months that made them 
appear outwardly hard, lank, lean and fit— 
then came the tragic hour of the supreme 
test. 


June 26.) 


H hour of D day was approaching fop 
—th Infantry. The earth was atr 
in the shallow dugout of the rep; 
P. C, at Point 6792 west of Eelisfonty 
Since twenty-three o’clock of the night 
fore, as the French reckon time, the arti 
had been paving the way for the infar, 
advance of the First American Ay) 
designed to drive the Germans from | 
line of the Aisne in the first phase of : 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. The —th Co, 
was to smash through on the ambit), 
front from Malancourt and Vauquois, 
first-named point inclusive and the seq. 
exclusive. 
As its part of this crimson venture : 
th Infantry was accountable for | 
front symbolized by Point 8403-Point 94 
which meant that it must sweep an area 
kilometer wide and to a depth of eight | 
ometers before its first objective was 
tained. The course lay over rolling, hea 
terrain, studded with a wet scrub fore 
carpeted with musty, rank underbrush a 
heavily infested with machine 
snipers, strong points, death traps of eve 
kind. That strip one kilometer wide a) 
eight kilometers deep had to be followed 
daybreak in the morning by watching ¢ 
compass carefully, as well as the enem| 
general compass bearing to the Chepp 
Montfaucon road, north ten degrees, eg 
magnetic, thence to the American Am| 
objective, general compass bearing nor 
nineteen degrees, west magnetic, } 
course would be easy to follow witho 
compass anon when the ration details, 
liaison groups and the unexpended resery, 
came along. It would be marked in erin | 
son then. | 
Out in the open, a million devils, sui 
denly released from inferno, had taken po 
session of the earth. They shot their viv 
venomous tongues here and there into tl | 
darkness, marking their lustful sear 
for human blood with lurid flashes of gree | 
red, yellow—flashes quicker than bolt 
of lightning, more repellent and deadly, 
Overhead, in the heavy, saturated, low 
hanging mist banks, hordes of unseen dt | 
mons rushed through the night seeking th 
moment when they might dart their forke | 
fangs into human vitals. They filled the ai 
with their uncanny passings; huge devil 
that swept by with the thunderous roar | 
an express train; winged satyrs of lesse| 
import that whistled or screamed; slow| 
moving monsters that crashed to the art] 
with a vengeful devastating explosion asi 
intent on rending it asunder. 
Colonel Closney sat rigidly at a littl 
table in the shallow abandoned French dug | 
out, his hands far apart, gripping opposi 
sides of the table, his eyes riveted on the 
wall straight ahead. He had said little tor 
night, and his few words had betrayed an 
intolerably bad humor, as of a man who is) 
under some rending strain and resents in- 
trusion upon his thoughts. Before him was 
spread the 1:20,000 map of Forét d’Ar- 
gonne and the 1:50,000 map of Montfau- 
con, Vouziers and environs, which he would 
require in directing the first movements of 
his regiment. His regiment was ready, his 
first battalion waiting grimly at the jump- | 
off line between two map points along the | 
southwest edge of a road running southeast; | 
bayonets fixed, two hundred and twenty 
rounds of ball ammunition per riflemam, | 
hand grenades, pyrotechnics, Chauchatam- 
munition, wire cutters, iron rations, filled 
canteens. At H hour the regiment would | 
strike to the north behind a rolling barrage 
that would move at the rate of one hundred | 
meters every four minutes. AtH hour plus | 
thirty minutes the regimental P. C. was to 
close in its present dugout and move in the 
open to an observation post at Point 8896. | 
It was a matter of watching the clock for | 
the hour to move. The concentrated Amer- 
ican army artillery fire permeated the 
rocked the very earth with its titanic wre 
and there was no such thing as learn by 
sound when the rolling barrage of the 768 
heralded the jump off of the infantry. 
{It’s time to move forward, sit,” wu | 
regimental adjutant announced grimly, 
| (Continued on Page 172) A 
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DRGING ADDS § 


eryone knows that 
mrged Steel is Best 


SIRING to know whether the forging tradition 
meant anything or not,a manufacturer* of auto 
lampsdecided to try Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets. 
ss in drawing and stamping ordinary sheets ran 
3% —with Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets it dropped 
f 1 per cent. 

at’s just one proof that ” Forging Adds Strength.” 
ig is an expensive process used in no other sheet 
| America. Yet it is the only method by which 
sbee Forge Steel Sheets can be given those fine 
teristics that so surely manifest themselves in the 
ved quality of every product into which they are 


ink of the greater value you get when you purchase 
cts made from these fine steel sheets. Such prod- 
yossess the super-strength that forging alone can 
-a super-strength that translates itself into extra 
lof service, a smoother and finer finish, a superior 
ict, no matter whether it be auto lamps and fend- 
home and office furniture—radio transformers or 
ic motors. These fine sheets are also available, 
ly tinned, for manufacture into hotel and kitchen 
pils, lanterns, meters, etc. 

jis always safe to say that the manufacturer who 
the finest material is more than likely to make a 
tr product— so when purchasing, ask, “Ts this made 
nFollansbee Forge Steel Sheets?” 

‘ond for free booklet. 


Jame on request. 
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is built upon an entirely 
new principle that both 
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original bevel of your 
blade. It“whips”the bevel 
with a sliding diagonal 
stroke that makes your 
used blade smooth and 
keen as a new one. 

No more dull blades. The James 
Stropper always keeps a supply 


of fresh blades for delightful 
shaves, 


ery Stropper Guaranteed 


Models for Gillette, Gem, Ever-ready, End- 
ers, Auto-strop and Durham Duplex blades. 
Price $2.00 at your dealer or write to— 


Dudley Freeman Co. 
207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Shake 
It Into 
Your 

Shoes 


Sprinkle 
It Into 
The 
Foot-Bath 


Allen’s Foot-Ease 
THE ANTISEPTIC, HEALING 
POWDER FOR THE FEET 
Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of coms, bunions, 
calluses and sore spots, freshens 
the feet and gives new vigor. 
MAKES TIGHT OR NEW SHOES FEEL EASY 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore 
and swollen from excessive dancing or 
walking, sprinkle Allen’s Foot=Ease in 
the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 

feet without an ache. 

Over One Million five hundred thousand 

pounds of powder for the feet were used by 

our Army and Navy during the war. 

ALLEN’S FOOT-=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 

er CUT THIS: OUT...” 


and nd it with your name and address to Allen's 
Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y, We will send you FREE, 
a trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking Doll. S.E.P. 


Wie Niuly 


“Screw on wires like a nut” 


SAFER than Solder. QUICKER than 


, Send model or sketch of invention 
for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable, 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


| But I can’t stand this! 


$$$ ee 


Tape. CLEAN and APPROVED for 
joining and insulating wires. Millions 
in use. $44.50 per 1000, Sample free. 
TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


; SEF 
Write for free Guide Books and 
A k: N I S. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”, 
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(Continued from Page 170) ; 
last, his eyes on his watch. “It’s now H. 
hour plus thirty minutes.” j 

Colonel Closney sat staring straight 
ahead for a moment, then drew himself to- 
gether and marched abruptly outside. 
Dawn was just beginning to break, a dawn 
in which the world of night devils refused to 
quit the air, their fiendish, unearthly din 
seeming to rise in a racking crescendo out in 
the open. Bent low, the officers ran forward 
swiftly, veering to the left to avoid the di- 
rect line of fire, and taking advantage of 
such cover as offered itself. Shells dropped 
here and there. Colonel Closney stopped, 
straightened, then bent low again and re- 
sumed the march. On both sides he could 
see his men of the second battalion ad- 
vancing slowly at their interval of six hun- 
dred meters from the assault echelon. 

Of a sudden an unseen monster crashed 
from the heavens, shot its hideous, vindic- 
tive flaming tongue into the midst of a 
group of men fifty yards away. In that in- 
stantaneous flash of light, indescribably 
horrible details caught the eye. Then a 
strong voice rang out above the din. 

“Close up, buddies! Move in there! 
Keep your shirts on! Leave them wounded 
guys for the medicos! Follow me!” 

The figure and voice were unmistakable, 
It was Corporal Schultz, of A Company, 
rising to the heights of true leadership in 
this moment of tragedy. He was holding 
his rifle firmly now, high above his head, 
rallying the broken remnant of a platoon. 

Captain Davis, leading the way, compass 
in hand, to the new regimental P. C., darted 
across an open space to the huge shell hole 
torn in the earth by that exploding monster, 
Colonel Closney followed him swiftly. 
When he reached the fox hole he stood for 
a moment on its brink, hands clenched, face 
strained and twisting. The adjutant rushed 
to him. His posture and agonized effort to 
stand erect were those of a severely 
wounded man who refuses to quit. The 
enemy sharpshooters must have reached a 
vital spot. 

Before the adjutant reached him Colonel 
Closney broke. He cast himself headlong 
into the fox hole, crying out in terror, 

“My God, Davis, get me out of this! I 
can’t stand it—I can’t stand it!” he cried, 
burrowing frantically in the hole. 

“Where are you hit, sir?” shouted the 
captain, attempting to lift the stricken col- 
onel on his side to search for the wound. 

Colonel Closney drew away from him 
with a quick movement and burrowed 
closer to the ground, his arms clutched fran- 
tically about his head. 

“Keep your infernal hands off me! 
Don’t try to pull me out of here!” he cried 
hysterically. “I’m not hit, Davis—not hit! 
It’s driving me 
mad—mad, I tell you! I want out of this 
mess! Get some timbers over this hole and 
be quick about it—before the devils kill me. 
Quick, Davis! Quick, I tell you!” 

The adjutant stood regarding his stricken 
commander with mingled horror and shame, 
then turned and ran to the new regimental 
P. C. Regimental orders had told the 
command where its commander was to be 
found. Regimental headquarters must be 
represented there to take care of emergency. 
Runners from the liaison groups were there 
almost as soon as he. The advance was be- 
ing stubbornly resisted, but the battalion 
hoped to get through. A few moments later 
a wounded runner staggered in with a 
message. The battalion was held up by 
machine-gun nests, the battalion com- 
mander was a casualty. Support was 
needed—two companies from the support 
battalion if available. 

Captain Davis hesitated a moment, then 
ran back to the fox hole. The regimental 
commander must rally from his funk. His 
trained military mind was needed for a crit- 
ical tactical decision. It was for just such 
a situation that the colonel had been 
trained and promoted. The adjutant 
sprang into the hole and shouted the situ- 
ation to the prostrate Closney. That officer 
merely rolled his head from side to side in 
his arms, without looking up, his face in 


tell me this?” 
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the mud, moaning hysterically. Captain 
Davis abandoned him finally with an un- 
accustomed oath; then ran back to place 
an officer to receive and transmit informa- 
tion to the brigade P. C. and dispatch a 
runner to the brigade commander with 
word of the advance situation. This done, 
he plunged forward, floundering through 
dank underbrush, to reconnoiter personally 
the plight of the assault line, bolster up its 
advance, or throw in reserves if need be. 

It was late in the afternoon when Cap- 
tain Davis found his way back to the area 
of the regimental P. GC. and again ap- 
proached the colonel’s fox hole. Things had 
gone well in a military sense at the front. 
Reserves weren’t needed—just a stiffening 
of morale after the fall of the battalion com- 
mander; and Captain Davis, rifle in hand, 
had thrown the iron of personal example 
into the faltering ranks. He had charged 
straight into the flank of one machine-gun 
nest, killed or captured its crew; then when 
the men saw how it was done, the machine- 
gun nests failed to stop those whom they 
failed to destroy. 

A gory tangle it was, with the silent faces 
of scores crashed into the mud or gazing 
with glazed eyes into the heavens; but the 
th Infantry had reached its objective. 
The frantic devils of the air were subsiding 
a bit now and the lines of wounded—heavy- 
eyed, dazed or laughing —were being carried 
back along the crimson trail to a collecting 
station. An occasional demon snapped out 
of the sky with a hideous whang, only to 
be ignored by men who had braved whole 
hordes of exploding monsters and therefore 
had no eye for strays. 

Colonel Closney was standing out in the 
open now, beside the fox hole, head and 
shoulders drooped, an abject figure. Be- 
side him was another officer, not of the 
regiment, notebook in hand. Captain 
Davis saw with a start that the other officer 
was the division inspector. So his presence, 
unwounded, in the fox hole had been re- 
ported to division. 


“I’m sorry for you, Closney,” the inspec- 


tor was saying; “but the thing was ob- 
served by the French liaison officer, the 
general knows about it, and I’m afraid 
you'll have to stand trial.” 

“But I’ve been relieved—why can’t they 
let it go at that?” Colonel Closney wailed. 
“T’m willing to be sent back. I can’t stand 
this mess. Another siege would drive me 
mad. But it isn’t fair to ruin my whole 
future military career and disgrace me and 
my regiment by a court-martial on cow- 
ardice charges.” 

Captain Davis pushed boldly forward, an 
uncouth figure in torn muddy uniform, the 
pink and white of his right cheek covered 
with caked blood from an open gash across 
his cheekbone. 

“May I say a word on this subject, sir?” 
he addressed the division inspector eagerly. 

“Who are you and what do you know 
about it?” 

“Sir, I am Colonel Closney’s adjutant 
and I know all about it.” 

Colonel Closney became erect again and 
his broken face slowly hardened. He had 
not reckoned with an eyewitness if he must 
stand trial, and now here was his own ad- 
jutant turning spitefully upon him in his 
extremity. “I would advise you to be care- 
ful of your statements, Davis,” Closney 
cautioned resentfully. 

“You may make any statement you 
wish, subject to later confirmation by 
oath,” the inspector advised. 

“Sir,”’ exclaimed the adjutant, “‘it is not 
fair to lodge charges against Colonel Clos- 
ney. He was a casualty, sir, A high- 
explosive shell burst and the concussion 
threw him into this hole. He was uncon- 
scious, sir, and I tried every way to revive 
him. I came back later and he was still 
irrational. It would be an outrage, sir, to 
lodge charges against him.” 

The inspector turned to the colonel with 
an exclamation of amazement. 

“Great Cesar, Closney, why didn’t you 
he demanded. 

Closney, in turn, stood staring speech- 
lessly at this astounding intervention. 


- 
\ 


J ne 26. } 
“You can see, sir, he is not hit) 
put in the adjutant anxiously, 
“I’m certainly glad your adjutan 
that information to us in the nick of tj 
exclaimed the inspector earnestly, 
would have been an outrage to try yo) 
der the circumstances, I shall make y 
port at once, sir. Do you feel strong en, 
to make your way back to division, { 
ney, or shall we send for you?” 
“T’ll make my own way back,” re] 
the colonel. “I feel all unstrung, but }’ 
walk it to the hospital.” 
The inspector saluted and left at on 
make his report—the report that w_ 
save a brother officer from utter disg 
from charges of cowardice in the face oj 
enemy, from charges that would have p 
stigma upon the division itself. | 
Colonel Closney stood looking after] 
unseeingly, his mind going over the ing 
of the burst of that frightful monster { 
had unstrung him. He put aside the yw 
of that division psychiatrist, words that 
crept back into his memory like a bligh 
those hours he lay in abject terror in | 
shell hole. Yes, there must be some stra | 
circumstance of truth in the adjut t's. 
port. He seized upon it avidly, intent. 
convincing himself of its verity, Sh. 
shocked by a withering blast close at he 
in action! | 
It must have taken that to shatter 
nerves. The glittering rays of hope and: | 
excuse began easing his tortured brain. 1 
way out! He had been unjust to hims 
Thank God, he could go in the records g 
casualty now, not as a coward, His re 
ment back? He shuddered at the thoy 
No, his nerves were gone, blasted in 
But there could be no disgrace ih going 
to the rear—a casualty. He turned on 
adjutant to cement this miraculous truth 
that officer’s mind. ao 
“Davis, damn you, why didn’t you | 
port me a shell casualty when you saw 1 
down under shellfire?”’ he demanded, s 
fening with something of his usual aj 
gance. “Your neglect nearly brought 1, 
into disgrace.” Pil 
“You were not a shell casualty, sir,” Ca 
tain Davis replied calmly. He didnots 
surprised at the colonel’s charge. Noth 
could surprise him just now so soon ai 
what he had been through up there. | 
“You were with me when the explosig 
came and saw what happened!” a 
“It was far enough away from us to | 
harmless—but I shall never mention th 
truth so long as you do not try to come bac 
for duty with this regiment, sir.” | 
Colonel Closney swore and tooka menat 
ing step nearer, desperately intent on mas. 
tering this impudent upstart. j 
“You mean to stand here before mé I 
Captain Davis, and admit officially tha 
you made a false official report to the in| 
spector of your division in time of war!” hi 
accused him. : 
“Tf I did, sir,” replied the captain, hi 
voice breaking slightly and his eyes mois: 


' tening from an altogether different emotio! 


than fear—“‘if I did, sir, I justify it by my 
pride in this regiment; I’ve been proud l| 
this regiment today—really proud for the 
first time. Our men have proved them- 
selves in the test, and I think every man 11 
it knows what pride of regiment means to- 
day; and we will not let it be said, sir, that | 
the colonel of our regiment lay down cold, 
under fire, and showed the white feather in 
the face of the enemy!” 

“You dare insult me in this manner— 
you dare to make the open charge to my 
face that'I showed yellow under fire?” a| 

Colonel Closney’s face was livid now. He 
had brought himself stiffly erect, bristling, 
the corners of his sagging mouth drawn into 
a sinister downward curve. There was 3 
hint of impending physical violence in 
Square-set jaws and his rugged body. Pin. 

From under handsomely arched and 
placid brows, sky-blue eyes that enhar ¢ 
the pink and white of a complexion th 
was not now altogether flawless gazed ba 
calmly, evenly, into that malignant g! 

aptain Davis spoke gently. 
| Yes, sir,” he replied. 


y. 


#s later on. I refer to them here 
place the region in the list of 
possible for Yankee penetration. 
vailable areas for cultivation are 
hich became a factor through the 
+1 of crude from the guayule shrub; 
there Harvey S. Firestone has 
00,000 acres for cultivation; 
nd Haiti. 
-st the fact be overlooked that we 
\ce rubber in the United States. 
1) presently see, the ill wind that 
\erican manufacturers of rubber 
\tific development of the guayule 
Mexico blew good in the end. It 
yem on experiments on this side 
, Grande, with the result that the 
ow being commercially cultivated 
‘a and California, with a strong 
that it is also possible in South 
Test plantings of various kinds 
trees and plants in Florida war- 
jelief that they will thrive there. 


t Gum Shoe to Tire Shoe 


h now go into concrete American 
lowing activities abroad. The 
was the United States Rubber 
, which, because of the eighty-two 
‘some kind of rubber production 
‘epresents through its affiliated 
1s, is the real mother of the indus- 
spans what might be called the 
's of rubber. 

espread is the present use of the 
ile, and therefore the universal 
‘ent of tires, that the average per- 
‘m stops to consider that the gaso- 
's a comparatively recent one. Up 
rubber manufacturers concen- 
nainly on footwear, garden and 
se, and products for mechanical 
lis was the first epoch. 

‘came the bicycle era, when tires, 
m a small scale as compared with 
iversal use on motor cars today, 
ir place on the commercial map. 
needs, therefore, registered the sec- 
‘e of commercial rubber expansion. 
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During these two periods the Amazon area 
was ample to supply all needs with the 
crude obtained from the trees that grew 
wild in the jungle. 

The advent of the automobile launched 
the third age in 1907. This is familiar his- 
tory. The fact to be emphasized in con- 
nection with rubber output is that each 
period carried over its predecessor on an 
increasing scale except with bicycle tires. 
Plantation rubber owed its development to 
gasoline transport. When the first appre- 
ciable crop from the British and Dutch 
estates came on the market in 1910, the 
world, and especially the British section of 
it, went rubber-mad. Speculation in rubber 
shares became frenzied and the price of the 
crude went to the record high of $3.12 a 
pound. 

As far back as 1903 the United States 
Rubber Company realized the potentiali- 
ties of independent crude-rubber produc- 
tion. At that time you will recall that the 
Middle East plantations had not come into 
bearing and South American crude had the 
field to itself. Accordingly the company 
obtained a concession for 30,000 square 
miles of rubber forest in the Brazilian state 
of Matto Grosso with a view of adapting 
scientific methods to wild rubber. I use the 
word “‘scientific’’ because one reason why 
the Brazil output declined was attributable 
to ignorant and wasteful tapping methods 
employed by the natives. The Brazilian 
concession, howeyer, proved to be what the 
British call a washout. On account of a 
revolution in Matto Grosso and the unrest 
that followed, the Americans were unable 
to develop the property. 

An interesting commentary on the 
growth of rubber consumption is that dur- 
ing the year that the United States Rubber 
Company made its first examination of the 
Middle East as a possible area for cultiva- 
tion—that is, 1907—the total output of 
automobile tires in the United States was 
710,000. Last year it had increased to ex- 
actly 59,000,000. 

Today the company owns 124,000 acres, 
or approximately 194 square miles, of rubber 
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plantation lands in the Far East, represent- 
ing an investment of $26,000,000. This area 
produced 20,000,000 pounds of rubber in 
1925. By 1931 it is estimated that produc- 
tion will have increased 75 per cent, or to 
35,000,000 pounds annually. 

The company has developed its own 
method of extracting rubber from the latex, 
which is the milk that flows from the rubber 
tree and from which the crude is obtained. 
It has also increased production from 350 
pounds an acre, the usual output on British 
and Dutch estates, to 420 pounds, with an 
indication that even 800 pounds an acre can 
be reached eventually by means of plant 
breeding and soil and water conservation. 


Scientific Production 


Clearly to understand the radical changes 
effected through research work, a brief ex- 
planation of the usual methods of rubber 
gathering, both wild and cultivated, is 
necessary. The bark is wounded, as the 
phrase goes, to enable the milk to escape. 
This latex flows into cups which are fas- 
tened to the tree, and is collected each 
day. 


In Brazil, the wild rubber is gathered by 


ignorant natives, who dip a wooden paddle 


into the fluid and then smoke it over a fire | 


of leaves and nuts. The heat evaporates a 


large part of the liquid, the smoke becomes | 


an astringent and a film of rubber is left. 
This operation is repeated until there isa 
large ball weighing anywhere from 10 to 
100 pounds. The smoke also acts as a pre- 
servative. 

On the plantations the usual method is 
to pour the latex into flat pans or vats, add- 


ing a small amount of acetic acid, which | 


causes the particles of rubber to coagulate 
and come to the surface, forming a thick 
sheet. After standing for some time, this 
sheet is taken out and put through rollers 
which squeeze out all the liquid. The rub- 
ber is then hung in a smokehouse and 
smoked from ten to fourteen days, or is 


ground out into long thin sheets and dried | 


(Continued on Page 177) 


Showing the Overflow of the Turbine 
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iy Bee than 2,000,000 garden hose 
users in the United States have 
profited by the unusual durability of 
CRACKPROOF garden hose (SUNPROOF 
is the same hose with a red cover). 


Through an entirely new process 
of manufacture, additional strength is 
built into every foot of CRACKPROOF 
and SUNPROOF where garden hose 
needs strength—as few people carry 
garden hose when they can drag it. 


CRACKPROOF should be in your 
home. Your dealer will supply you. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


345-353 Sacramento Street 


San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 


One of the largest manufacturers of garden hose in the world 
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It is a recognized text 
book on planning and 
equipping playgrounds 
—illustrates a large 
variety of swings, see- 


/ saws, slides, giant 
strides, merry- go” 
rounds, etc., for school! 


and community play- 


grounds. 


Let the Children Play 
Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, durable and at- 
tractive—used and endorsed by civic and municipal 
authorities. Start with a few pieces now—add more as 


needed. In Your Back Yard 
a swing, see-saw and horizontal bar will give your own 
children a private playground at small cost. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., 3503 De Kalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pioneers in the Playground Movement. Est. 1873 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Send for Catalog 


CALLOUSES 
Quick, safe relief for callouses 


and burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zin oO “P a ds Peay arias rene 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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Earn $18 to $60a week Retouching photos. Menor women, 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee em ploy- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write 
to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. J, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Lots of 

Extra Money Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Oxf avs WANTED. Make from $4 to $6 oneachsale. 


How earn it? Easily. 
Just write Box 1624 c o 
The Saturday Evening 
Post, 408 Independence 


All-wool made to measure clothes at $25. Write at once to 


HOMELAND TAILORING CO. Inc. (Dept. 33) 
218 to 220 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


PATENT BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 GSt. , Washington, D.C. 
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ntinued from Page 175) 
his is why you see and hear spot 
red for sale as smoked sheets. 
American tire manufacturer in 
Sher production is the Goodyear 
Rubber Company, which began 
+ in Sumatra in 1917 on a con- 
20,000 acres. It was all heavy 
sule with the exception of about 
cof planted rubber and a few hun- 
4 of coffee. Many difficulties lay 
sof exploitation. The World War 
sd labor was difficult to obtain be- 
ing that period the heaviest rub- 
j g ever known in the East was 
'_ Despite the handicaps, 10,000 
yrest were cleared by the fall of 
11920 a force of 8000 coolies and 
uropeans were on the job. Rail- 
highways had been built and hos- 
.blished. 
far the Goodyear plantations pro- 
150,000 pounds of rubber on the 
states. The yield for 1926 is ex- 
be about 4,000,000 pounds, with 
jonal yield of 3,500,000 pounds 
he trees have matured. 
fally all the labor on the Goodyear 
‘recruited from Java under the 
system sanctioned by the Dutch 
int, which permits employment 
tives for a period of three years at 
age, the employer guaranteeing 
ing, medical attention and other 
ys, under government supervision. 
ind of the three-year period the 
fy reéngage for a period of one and 
Wrs if he so desires. If not, the em- 
ast pay the expenses of the coolie 
fava, where he was originally en- 
Both men and women are em- 
der these conditions. 


Rubberizing Liberia 


plans of Harvey S. Firestone ma- 
Evill eventually become an impor- 
mor in rubber production. You will 


r he was among the first in the 
1 
i 


t for American-owned plantations, 
as largely because of his publicity 
that the congressional appro- 
became available to finance the 
eet surveys of the Department of 
e. 
ted from entering the Philippines 
mitations on acreage, and handi- 
jy political disturbances in Mexico, 
b operates an estate, Firestone has 
) Liberia. In the negro republic he 
pained a ninety-nine-year lease on 
i! acres of land suitable for rubber 
n He also has a lease for a like 
pon a 2000-acre plantation set out 
ears ago by a British syndicate and 
ke full bearing. His first group of 
= are already in Liberia and before 
n of the year the big project will be 
vay. In climate, soil and labor, 
‘is readily adaptable to rubber ex- 
m. Many years ago wild rubber 
furished there. 
nation rubber development usually 
3 a vast amount of literal spade 
ecause the jungle must be cleared; 
mhe case of Liberia the undertaking 
i ands an elaborate system of public 
Dements for the country, such as the 
iction of port and harbor facilities, 
silines of communication and the 
dction of hydroelectric power. Con- 
ion of the Firestone plan therefore 
ran a big impetus to the general de- 
pent of the country in which the 
eStates has always had a sentimental 
as an economic interest. The Afri- 
ryublic had its origin in the philan- 
i efforts of Americans, and was 
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established to afford a haven for freed 
slaves desirous of returning to their mother 
country. 

A fourth agency that may contribute to 
our rubber output is the proposed Amer- 
ican Motor Rubber Association, which, it is 
expected, will unite rubber and motor 
manufacturers in a joint effort to supply 
some of their needs. The project grew 
directly out of the agitation over British 
restriction last winter, when the rubber 
boom was at its height. 

The sponsors for’the enterprise are the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica, thus uniting the two biggest factors 
affected by rubber. According to the orig- 
inal scheme the corporation is to have an 
initial capitalization of $10,000,000 and is 
to be owned and operated by firms or in- 
dividuals in the industries involved. 

Of course, this $10,000,000 is a drop in 
the bucket when it comes to initiating 
plantation rubber. The sum can readily be 
increased if the enterprise takes hold. The 
big significance of the American Motor | 
Rubber Association is that it coérdinates | 
the two most powerful elements in the busi- | 
ness for common action. If it never gets | 
beyond the paper stage, it will at least have 
served this constructive purpose. 


Chewing Gum Rubber 


All the operations that I have described, 
whether actual or in the making, are spon- | 
sored by interests actively engaged in the | 
manufacture of rubber products of one 
kind or another. There is still another 
American-owned source of crude. I refer to | 
the shrub known as guayule. In connection | 
with its commercialization a little-known | 
chapter of American enterprise was written. | 

Guayule is the only known commercial 
rubber shrub. A world-wide search has | 
failed to find it in its wild form in any other | 
region than certain parts of Mexico and a | 
small area in the Big Bend counties of 
Southern Texas. As early as 1852 it was | 
known that the bark contained a resilient 
substance, which on analysis proved to con- | 
tain 80 per cent of pure rubber and about | 
20 per cent of resin. The rubber was orig- | 
inally discovered when a Mexican chewed | 
some of the bark. 

There is a sharp contrast both in size and 
nature of yield between the guayule shrub | 
and the full-grown rubber tree. The shrub | 
is rarely over two feet in height, while the | 
tree often towers fifty feet. Instead of the 
milk which exudes from the rubber tree | 
when it is tapped, the rubber content of | 
guayule exists fully formed in the bark. | 
Like the rubber tree, the wild guayule plant 
is slow of maturity and requires nearly | 
seven years to be available for conversion | 
into a usable product. 

After a long series of unsuccessful at- 
tempts to extract rubber from the guayule | 
shrub in marketable form, an Italian chem- 
ist, William Prampolini, discovered a chem- | 
ical process for it. He interested the late | 
Senator Nelson W. Aldrich and Thomas F. | 
Ryan, who financed a thorough test. No | 
results that could be adapted commercially | 
were discovered. Aldrich and Ryan had 
faith in the possibilities of the shrub. They | 
put up more money, established laborato- | 
ries, and finally William A. Lawrence, as- 
sisted by his daughter, Clara Louise | 
Lawrence, brought the research to success- | 
ful fruition. Their work, which resulted in | 
a purely mechanical process, was patented | 
in 1903. | 

The following year the Continental- 
Mexican Rubber Company, formed by 
Aldrich and Ryan, began to produce guayule 
rubber at alargefactory at Torreon, M exico. 


| 
| 


COALING FOR THE 
TOP OF THE WORLD 


OMMANDER BYRD watched every 

detail of the preparations that made for 
the success of his trip to the top of the world. 
Nothing was left to chance. 


In coaling his ship Chantier for her north- 
ward voyage he chose Consolidation Clean 
Coal—the fuel that contained the greatest 
heat value and the lowest amount of impurity 
to the ton. 


In industry, where efficient operation is SO 
essential, gratifying economies are being 
achieved daily by users of Consolidation 
Clean Coal. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
eMunson Building — New York City 
DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. — Union Trust Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street CHICAGO, ILL. ., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO — Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal St. FAIRMONT, W. VA. Watson Bldg. 
Poveien" Qe { LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldgs. 
oreign UUNEE \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 


{ ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
2 TORONTO, CANADA. Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 


Sales Agents 
\ GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 


© Copyrighted by the Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1926 
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NOW-:- why should 


fr 


ATTACH a new 1926 Champion Evin- 
rude to the stern of your rowboat 
or canoe—pull the starter rope and you 
are off in a flash! Quick, easy starting, 
as sure as your car. All the speed you 
need to get you where you want to exe) 
no matter what the distance. Thrilling, 
throbbing power to meet all conditions 
—a tiller sensitive to the slightest touch 
—straight away—to sweep in graceful 
circles—or to “heel turn” when needed. 


That’s “Evinruding De Luxe”. Red- 
blooded, he-man sport. 


For the first time refinements have 
been included in outboard motor con- 
struction that are only comparable to 
the conveniences of your car. Electric 
lighting, dual ignition and 10 other 
features make the new EVINRUDE 


the most advanced of outboard motors. 


Go to your Evinrude Dealer and ask 
for demonstration. Write for the new 
“Evinrude Year Book for 19026” 


Evinrupe Motor Company 
541 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New1926 Champion 


Electric Light—Brilliant 6-volt 
light on tiller handle illumin- 
ates motorand boat. Day-light 
safety for night-time cruising. 


anyone row | 


Dual Ignition—Plug in bat- 
tery as easily as your radio 
loud speaker. Battery current 
transformed into sure-firing 
current of 13,000 volts. 


The revolution which began in November, 
1910, caused a practical suspension of all 
business in Northern Mexico, although the 
Torreon plant was operated spasmodically. 
In 1922 a second factory was put up at 
Credos Ranch. Other factories were sub- 
sequently established at Cedral in the state 
of San Luis Potosi and at Visca in the state 
of Coahuila. Meanwhile all the American- 
owned guayule interests came under the 
control of the Intercontinental Rubber 
Company. 

In 1907 the company sent a group of 
scientists to Mexico to study intensive 
propagation of the wild shrub. The dis- 
order, which means the usual Mexican rev- 
olution, in 1911 led to their withdrawal 
from the country. The Mexican experi- 
mental tracts were ruined by cavalry 
horses, but a considerable stock of seeds 
was salvaged. 


Shrub-Rubber Economies 


Ryan and his associates now turned their 
attention to an investigation of guayule- 
shrub growing in the United States. Since 
it takes the shrub seven years to mature, 
this was a long and expensive process. 
| Moreover, many localities had to be tested 
out. It developed that California and Ari- 
zona were admirably adapted for cultiva- 
| tion and large areas in both these states are 
now producing the shrub in commercial 
| quantities. South Carolina will be next in 
| line, as experiments there have proved to be 
| successful. 

Last year the Intercontinental Rubber 
Company produced 8,200,000 pounds of 
rubber. Most of the product came from 
1,800,000 acres of shrub land owned by the 
concern in Mexico. A very small portion 
was produced from California and Arizona 
grown shrub. 

Guayule rubber, as it is known, is now a 
standard commodity and is purchased by 
all the big rubber manufacturers. On ac- 
count of its resinous content it: is well 
adapted for impregnating fabrics with rub- 
ber. Its advocates maintain that guayule 
rubber, with wide cultivation, could almost 
supplant both the wild and the plantation 
tree product. On the labor side it repre- 
sents a great saving, because it requires 
very little care. Among other economies of 
effort, there is no daily tapping, as with the 
tree. Furthermore, after the shrub is cut 
Nature renews the supply. 

The Intercontinental Rubber Company 
has gone in also for plantation production in 
Sumatra, where it owns and operates 3924 
acres. This enterprise is conducted by a 
subsidiary known as the Continental Plan- 
tation Company, which was organized in 
1917. The output for this year will be 
about 550,000 pounds of rubber. 

Any analysis of independent rubber pro- 
duction under American auspices must in- 
volve a careful consideration of the Amazon 
Valley as a field for development. The 
world debt to this region is great, because 
here is the home of the Hevea brasiliensis, 
the standard tree of the rubber industry, 
its original habitat being the highlands to 
the south of the Amazon. From its prin- 
cipal port of shipment, the rubber of com- 
merce is still known everywhere as Para 
rubber, whether its origin is Brazil or the 
East Indies. 

The American Rubber Commission sent 
out by the Department of Commerce dem- 
onstrated the existence in the Amazon 
Valley of all the natural conditions of soil, 
climate and topography that are needed for 
the development of the rubber tree. More- 
over, there are found the largest areas in the 
world available for the cultivation of rub- 
ber, some of the best sites being within two 
or three days from Par4—that is, some ten 
or twelve days from New York. Rubber 
could be loaded on ocean steamers at the 
plantation’s own docks. No other area has 
such advantages from the standpoint of 
transportation. In case of war it would be 
much easier to keep open the ocean lanes 
between our coast and the mouth of the | 
Amazon than between this country and the | 


Orient. 


/ 
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The argument that labor is lack 
Amazon is not borne out by the fact;| 
native element is efficient and eas 
aged. The state of Para had in 199, 
than 980,000 people, Amazonas 3¢ 
the Acre territory 90,000 and the }) 
country of the state of Matto Grose, 
000. Additional laborers can be || 
from the neighboring coast states, t] 
northernmost of which had a com 
population of some 4,300,000 | 
There is a surplus of labor in these s, 
such as Cear4. They have always be 
traditional recruiting ground for the 
zon country. Americans who hayi, 
ployed large numbers of these | oF 
the cities of Manaos, Sao taal 
have declared that they would not | 
better help. The standard daily wa 
unskilled labor in the parts of Bragil. 
have mentioned is two milreig a day, 
food, or two and a half milreis without , 


Riches of the Amazon Valle 


The export taxes on rubber fron: 
Amazon country are excessive, but the | 
governments have formally declare 
readiness to reduce them to thes me] 
that prevail in the Middle East, an : 
even offered better terms to investors | 
least one of them. There are no land , 
to offer an obstacle to large holdings, | 
the Philippines. A 

The state of Para has an excellent re 
in its dealings with foreigners, ‘a 
new régime in Amazonas also gives 


e 
guaranty of protection to the “ 
capital of foreign investors. Both 
serious governments, headed by m 
high character, conscious of their re 
sibility for the economic developmen | 
their domains. | 
A further advantage of the Amazon 
ley over other areas where rubber migh 
planted is the existence of more than ¢ 
000,000 wild rubber trees that coulé | 
tapped. During the six or seven y: 
while planted trees are coming to matu) 
which always represents a period of he 
outlay without any revenues from prov. 
tion, wild rubber could be worked by : 
planting company. The production of : 
Amazon Valley in 1925 was about 2! | 
tons, of which Brazil shipped about 26, ) 
tons. In 1912, its year of highest prot 
tion, the Amazon Valley exported Tt} 
than 44,000 tons. With introduction | 
capital for mobilizing labor, the product 
of the Amazon could easily be increaset 
70,000 tons a year, which would represet 
very considerable factor in the world’s 
ber market. 
There are a number of other pr £ 
the Amazon Valley that might be develo} | 
in connection with rubber, and bring 
ditional large revenues from the m 
These include vegetable oil material 
which it has the largest supplies in 1) 
world, Brazil nuts, lumber, fibers and 
Finally, there is synthetic rubber, 
on a commercial scale, still eludes pr 
science, like perpetual motion and 
secret of eternal youth. Since it iny 
intensive research, you need scareel 
told that the Germans have taken the 
Long before the World War they were h } 
on the job. When the European conflagr 
tion cut them off from supplies of the 
thing, they turned to the substitute | 
renewed energy and produced a com nod 
that served its purpose. 7 
From the beginning of 1917 until the 
of 1918, about 40,000 tons of syntheti 
ber are said to have been manufa 
from potatoes and coal by-products. | | 
big difficulty lay in the fact that the produ 
differed in elasticity at various degrees 
temperature. Rubber balls almost al 
elastic at the time of vulcanization 
elastic in a warm climate. Automob 
manufactured for the German arn 
Russia, Mesopotamia and elsewhe 
different degrees of satisfaction 
Russian cold they were well-nigh 


| 


| 
| 
: 


while in Mesopotamia, with its hot ¢ 


they proved elastic and serviceable. 


. 
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jcost of production and inferiority 
ity operate against the synthetic 
.. Up to the present time it cannot 
> with natural rubber. A pound of 
ficial during the war cost in the 
rhood of twelve gold marks, which 
to three dollars in American money. 
jon rubber, at the peak of the boom 
ar, went only to $1.21. All price 
s aside, lack of quality is the factor 
»ps synthetic rubber off the market 
stimes. As far as any kind of quan- 
put is concerned, synthetic rubber 
many is a matter of the past and of 
ire, rather than of the present. No 
able quantity has been manu- 
4 for industrial purposes since the 


ne can deny that in successful manu- 
of a synthetic commodity lies one 
yital keys to the rubber future. 
jermany consumes on an average 
‘tons of crude rubber a year—this is 
‘m one-tenth of American consump- 
he occupies second place as buyer. 
tural instinct of the Teuton to create 
utes under the press of emergency 
rentually lead him to solve the great- 
ill rubber problems. 
i rubber, our chief dependency upon 
‘olled foreign commodity in terms of 
_and cents is coffee. Brazil produces 
¢ cent of the world’s supply and we 
ae more than half of it. In the pre- 
‘article I explained how the valoriza- 
theme keeps large quantities of the 
ut of the market, thereby raising the 
wd affecting millions of households 
‘hout the United States. The Amer- 
ynsumer paid an excess of $82,000,000 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. Al- 
h the price has subsided, we are 
: at the mercy of a tightening of the 
zation scheme. 
h adequate money, courage and pa- 
(, we can produce enough rubber in 
o swing the price. Not so with coffee. 
2 other hand, we must have rubber to 
hain a preéminent industry, but we 
Imost eliminate coffee without im- 
‘g our industrial supremacy to the 
est extent. There are various alterna- 
eisuch as tea and cocoa. 


ij 
| Consumer Resistance 


ere rubber growing for the mo- 
r—I refer to the plantation product—is 
raed to a comparatively small area in 
s Liddle East, coffee is grown in exactly 
esy different parts of the world. Brazil’s 
ic rival is Colombia, whose exports to 
nited States are steadily increasing. 

Te rately for us, much of the capital 
hid coffee growing in Latin-American 
utries outside Brazil is German or Brit- 
1. Highly developed coffee culture is a 
riof tradition that takes a long time to 
tulish. It would be almost futile for us 
y to invade the old areas. We could 
pad the industry in our island posses- 
91—Hawaii, the Philippines and Porto 
ic—where coffee has been produced for 
23. One reason why we have not de- 
loed a more pronounced taste for Porto 
im coffee is that its biggest market has 
¢ Guba. A portion of it also goes to 
wpe. 

"ne best weapon against the abuse of 
riilian valorization is in consumer re- 
since, the efficacy of which has been 
mly demonstrated. The percentage of 
hcoffee imports of the United States sup- 
lil by Brazil declined from 78 per cent in 
9) to 67 per cent in 1925. Meanwhile the 
e/entage from Colombia has risen during 
ie years from 6 per cent to 17 per cent. 
other words, the 11 per cent loss of 
sizil seems to have been transferred to 
h; country’s leading competitor. The 
\erican consumer will naturally seek 
wher self-protection in reduced consump- 
1 or in substitutes whenever the Bra- 
ihn source is subject to the manipulations 
Mfhn agency whose governmental status 
kes it totally beyond the normal pro- 
Bes of trade. 
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There is already apparent among sober 
and farsighted Brazilian business men a 
visualization of the possible ultimate im- 
pairment of Brazil’s present dominant 
position in the world’s coffee trade, for 
reasons which are strikingly similar to 
those that contributed materially to the 
loss of her rubber trade some twenty years 
ago, when export duties and other restric- 
tions upon rubber traffic materially encour- 
aged the development of that industry 
elsewhere. There can be no doubt that the 
curtailment of coffee imports of the United 
States in 1925 by 150,000,000 pounds was 
in part a reaction against the spectacular 
increase in price during 1924 and 1925. 


Nitrogen From the Air 


More encouraging is the prospect of some 
degree of emancipation from the Chilean 
nitrate monopoly. The only natural source 
of fixed nitrogen known to exist is in the 
desert region of Chile. In consequence the 
‘output is under a rigid control, which oper- 
ates through a produters’ association in 
which the government participates. There 
has been no appreciable gouge in the price 
of their product; but since it is essential to 
the manufacturer of munitions, a war that 
blockades ocean lanes invariably causes 
serious complications. Some 80 per cent of 
the nitrates produced is employed as fer- 
tilizer and the remainder in the manufac- 
ture of explosives, dyes and other products 
of the chemical industry. 

The second source of fixed nitrogen is 
ammonia, as a by-product of coke and gas 
plants. Here output is limited to the pro- 
ductive capacities of plants whose chief 
function is in another direction. All other 
inorganic nitrogenous fertilizers have their 
source of nitrogen in the air. This air nitro- 
gen is a very inert and inactive chemical 
element, which means that intense, pro- 
longed and expensive processes are required 
to change it into active nitrogen suitable for 
plant food. Many different processes are 
available. As usual, the Germans have 
perfected the best. One outstanding virtue 
of nitrogen produced from the air is that the 
supply is unlimited. 

Because the natural source of fixed nitro- 
gen for fertilizers or munitions purposes is 
in Chile, all governments have become 
keenly interested in synthetic nitrogen 
products for wartime purposes. The most 
conspicuous example of the development 
along this line is offered by Germany. 
During the war, when she was cut off from 
the Chilean output, she turned to the man- 
ufacture of the synthetic article with such 
efficiency that today she is not required to 
import a single ton from Chile. Her pro- 
duction is so large that it has become a seri- 
ous competitor of the real thing in all 
European markets. At present her capacity 
is limited to the two huge plants erected in 
1915 and 1916. These were written off as a 
war charge, thus enabling the manufac- 
turers to sell now at a reasonable price. 

A synthetic nitrogen plant, as we have 
discovered in this country, is a costly busi- 
ness. If Germany expects to commercialize 
her synthetic article on a world scale, new 
factories will be necessary, and the price 
will rise correspondingly. Meanwhile she 
produced 420,000 out of the total 480,000 
tons of nitrogen contained in synthetic 
nitrogen products, which represented the 
total output of 1925. This showed an 
increase of 17 per cent over the 1924 pro- 
duction figure. It is interesting to add that 
Chilean nitrates increased only by a bare 6 
per cent during the same period, 

England is financing synthetic nitrogen 
plants. France is protecting hers by im- 
port duties on Chilean nitrates. Japan also 
has got into the game. On account of the 
heavy overhead cost, government support 
and protection are necessary to enable 
synthetic nitrogen plants to survive peace- 
time competition with the Chilean article. 
Of all countries, Norway is the only one 
that can economically supply it to the 
world’s market up to the limited capacity 

of her hydroelectric power. This power is 
cheap, because it is geographically located 
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Modernizes Sport Equipment 


OLF-BAGS and racket-covers, sweat- 

ers, weather-breakers, knickers and 
sport shoes—in fact, almost all details of 
sports wear and accessories— come equipped 
with the HOOKLESS FASTENER. 


The luggage you will need for your vaca- 
tion or week-end trips is also made with 
this modern method of fastening. 


The widespread popularity of HOOK- 
LESS FASTENERS on sport outfits and 
luggage parallels the enthusiastic accept- 
ance by the thousands who have used them 
on Goodrich “Zipper”? Boots, ‘Locktite”’ 
Tobacco Pouches and the many other 
articles in everyday use. 


The HOOKLESS FASTENER is simple 
and dependable—just an easy pull to open 
or close! Due to its scientific design, rare 
accuracy of manufacture and quality of 
material, it always works, is flexible, dura- 
ble and absolutely rust-proof. 


Insist that any article you buy that re- 
quires fastening be equipped with the gen- 
uine HOOKLESS FASTENER. Look for 
the trade-mark on the pull. 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


In Canada 
CANADIAN LIGHTNING FASTENER CO., Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ontario 


The HOOKLEss trade-mark 


protects you against inferior 


imitations and substitutes. 
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Monito 


| SOCKS 


Sielien Sensible Socks 


Gl Parsee a jaunty smartness to Monito tone 
combinations that instantly proclaims 
their fitness for every occasion. 


And they are built for sturdy service—with 
faultless fit, fast colors and the comfort that 
only fine socks can give. 


Look for the Golden 
Moor’s Head on 
Each Pair 


MOORHEAD 
KNITTING CO., Inc. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Makers of Men’s Socks 


Exclusively 


At the men’s wear 
counter in the 
better stores, 
look for Monito 
(pronounced 
Mo-Knit-Toe) 
in a complete 
range of plain and 
fancy socks 


© M. K. Co. 
_ 1926 


Style No. 573 


Colors Gray, Blue, fs 
Smoke, Champagne, ; 
Beige, Tan. Price 
$1.00 per pair. 


— 


Style No, 587 


Full-fashioned: colors 
Tan, Blue, Beige, 
Steel, Gray. Price 
$1.50 per pair. 
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within reasonable distances from manufac- 
turing centers. 

All this explanation ig a necessary ap- 
proach to where we get off in nitrates. 
During the war the United States Govern- 
ment built two immense synthetic nitrate 
plants. One is located about a mile from 
Sheffield, Alabama, and the other is the 
much-described and equally much-discussed 
concern at Muscle Shoals, in the same state. 
These establishments could give us a rea- 
sonable immunity from dependence upon 
either the Chilean natural product or the 
foreign-made substitute. The important 
task therefore is to take the politics out of 
nitrates and get down to high-powered 
operation of these institutions, which repre- 
sent the outlay of many millions of good 
American dollars. 

During the past twelve months American 
capital and enterprise have begun to bring 
about a revolution in the production of 
Chilean nitrate. Heretofore it was made 
by a crystallization process which salvaged 
only from 55 to 60 per cent of nitrate from 
the caliche, the nitrate-bearing ore. A dis- 
tinguished American engineer, E. A. Cap- 
pelen Smith, who devised the smelting 
process which opened up the great Chuqui- 
camata copper empire in Chile, discovered 
a refrigerating process which obtains from 
90 to 95 per cent of nitrate. The Cappelen 
Smith process is now being introduced in 
an area covering 100 square miles of pam- 
pas in the heart of the Chilean nitrate 
producing area. Itisa Guggenheim under- 
taking and marks the real entry of the 
United States into natural nitrate produc- 
tion on a big scale. 

The development of a synthetic-nitrogen 
industry is only part of the campaign 
against fertilizer monopoly. One of the 
most complete of existing controls in an 
essential commodity is represented by pot- 
ash, the entire marketable output of which 
practically rests with the Germans and the 
French. They recently renewed their agree- 
ment to operate as a close corporation on a 
70-80 world production basis, the Teutons 
to have the big end of the business. The 
only available commercial source of pure 
potash supply is in their hands. 


American Potash Deposits 


During the World War, when all potash 
exports stopped, we spent $50,000,000 in an 
attempt to extract potash from kelp, from 
the salines of Nebraska, Utah and Cali- 
fornia, from blasting-furnace and cement- 
factory dusts, and from various potash- 
bearing rocks. We were not able to produce 
more than 10 per cent of our needs, which 
aggregate about 250,000 tons a year. The 
moment French and German potash re- 
turned to the market and the French got 
the Alsace-Lorraine mines under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, our productive ardor sub- 
sided. 

As soon as the Franco-German agreement 
came into force last year, American potash 
consumers sat up and began to take notice, 
with the result that a new era of investiga- 
tion started. Thanks to oil-well drilling in 
Texas, a vast potash deposit was discovered 
in that state. Recently, again through the 
oil driller, it became known that the same 
bed extended into New Mexico. On April 
fifteenth last, Congress made an appropria- 
tion of $550,000 a year for five years to 
enable the United States Geological Survey 
and the Department of Agriculture to make 
an exhaustive survey to locate potash de- 
posits throughout the United States and to 
devise new and improved methods of ex- 
traction. With this stimulus, there is not 
the slightest reason why we cannot make 
ourselves reasonably independent of the 
Franco-German trust. 

The more you probe into the operations 
of foreign monopolies in essential raw ma- 
terials, the more you discover that cupidity 
is invariably their undoing in the end. You 
have seen how British restriction aroused 
the American consumer to a resentment 
that is expressing itself in a campaign for 


independence. The same has happened 
with nitrates and potash. ; 
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Even more marked is the American| 
fensive to break the Yucatan sisal octo; 
Since 1915, with the exception of two ye 
our binder-twine manufacturers, who 
by far the greatest consumers of sisal, 
been compelled to purchase the raw }| 
terial from various forms of governm 
agencies at prices and under conditj 
fixed by the monopoly. These Prices } 
ranged from 2.5 cents to 23.5 centsa pou 
Not only was the price fluctuation Seri) 
but the hazards of the sisal output, be 
controlled by a government subject to | 
quent and violent political upheavals, 
the binder-twine industry, and through 
our food supply, into continuous jeopar) 

So destructive and disconcerting | 
been the procedure of the trust—it has; 
terred the producer as well ag the e 
Sumer—that American manufacturers ha 
been trying to find new areas for sisal DiI 
duction. Some years ago the Internatio). 
Harvester Company turned out a bing 
twine from home-grown flax. It proy. 
disappointing, because the twine weaken, 
under exposure in the field after harvestin 
This loosened the grain and caused logs 
the farmers. It also attracted insects a). 
other field pests. Kentucky hemp is fair 
satisfactory as a binder-twine fiber, but ¢) 
supply is limited, the cost of producti: 
heavy and the fiber is so much more desi 
able for other purposes that its price is t 
high for twine manufacture. | 


Commodity Understudies 


Efforts to develop other sources of sis) 
supply have been more productive and er 
couraging. The International Harvesti 
Company made experiments in Eeuadc 
and found that the sisal plant would thriv, 
there. Land was acquired and plantation 
started. Subsequently, political condition | 
interfered with output. | 

The company then turned to Cuba 
where success is being registered, Som | 
3000 acres were planted near Cardenas ani 
the greater portion of this land is now pro. 
ducing. Soil and climatie condition, labo. 
supply and shipping facilities are all favor 
able. Cuba therefore will be an impor , 
tant future source of supply. Even at th 
average price commanded by Yucatan sisa 
when that market has not been arbitrarily | 
interfered with by government monopoly, 
sisal production would be an important | 
addition to the revenue-producing indus: | 
tries of the Cuban republic. . 

Sisal fiber can be grown also in Bast 
Africa and Java, and it is possible that the 
Cuban venture will be repeated there, In. 
seeking to develop a source of sisal supply, 
other than Yucatan, which now produces | 
97 per cent of it, American binder-twine | 
manufacturers are not looking merely for | 
cheap raw material, but for a more stable 
and dependable material, which the Amer- | 
ican farmer simply must have in order to 
gather his cereal crops. " 

Everywhere inroads are being made on 
the natural—from their procedure, I should | 
say unnatural—monopolies. The deyelop- 
ment of artificial silk in the United States, | 
Italy and England is little less than phe 
nomenal. American-made synthetic cam- | 
phor is hitting the Japanese control of the 
real thing hard. An illuminating observa- 
tion is that it was not until the Nipponese 
began to restrict supply that we engaged in 
the industry. We have also created a sub- 
stitute for iodine, which is in the grip of the 
Chilean trust. Yankee ingenuity is turning | 
to an understudy for Argentine quebracho, | 
the best known tanning extract. So it goes. i 

| 


The big lesson embodied in this survey of 
commodity controls is not that theystiflethe _ 
natural ebb and flow of productive forces; 
that they bristle with possibilities for poll 
tical manipulation and endanger interna-— 
tional good will. It is that we must mobiliz zi 
our resources to make ourselves indepen | 
dent, wherever possible, of those agencies — 
that distort price and create confusio i 
the market and manufacturing places. 

ditor’s Note—This is the fourth and last of 4 


series of articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing wit = ih 
alien commodity controls. 


VHAT GOES 


| (Continued from Page 29) 


fat, covers only one-half the ques- 
hacademicians will insist. Not how 
nan earns but how much he lives 
jportant fact. Though not for a 
admitting that intensive intellec- 
ning destroys a man’s practical 
,, something deeper, more funda- 
and finer is sought through edu- 


certainly was my objective, and, 
T reached it or not, the effort has 


‘my life. When I looked ahead to 
schedule of unbroken study super- 
supon the normal duties of profes- 
lork, the task appeared formidable 
jot by nature a student. Today it 
at yesterday that I began. Had I 
tired millionaire, which I was not, 
ino other goal than a satisfactory 
vof filling my days with stimulating 
T could have devised no more in- 
plan. 
.soul-satisfying luxury, if nothing 
‘an heartily recommend an educa- 
those who, retaining an intelligent 
sy about life, have found surfeit in 
yely materialistic pleasures of a lim- 
ysent. Well-organized study offers a 
Her field than travel or sports, and 
fi that matter be undertaken in con- 
with those, if one is so fortunate as 
\ the means to indulge in all. Fur- 
ne, one need not have either the 
}° the training of a scholar to enjoy 
cuisition of knowledge. To me this 
‘ems like a purely normal desire on 
#; of any normal man. The only rea- 
ht it is not more generally satisfied is 
a of a lack of initiative on the part of 
yi later life, and because of the tend- 
* successful Americans to look to 
xrather than to themselves for the 
wes of their more mature years. Of 
ise is their hard-earned money if it 
nt buy out of hand enough to keep 
jigreeably occupied? So they go 
a once more and stare stupidly at 
is, all the drama hidden from their 
< the inside, or they join another club 
ywn over another set of the same old 
spr they buy another motor car and 
d: where to motor next. This attitude, 
slight shift of emphasis, is found in 
yayer of society, the search being al- 
sor effortless indulgence. 
point, based on personal experience, 
i, ignoring all other values, there are 
unds of somewhat bored and dissatis- 
cizens in this broad land who, if they 
+ salized it, could get more fun out of 
reisure than they are now getting, if 
| obby they undertook, more or less 
oly, some line of study and followed it 
saough really to master it. If looked 
nis amusement merely, here is an in- 
astible source which grows more fas- 
vig the longer it is pursued. 


rama in the History Books 


‘hugh in one sense I have covered con- 
sible ground in the process of securing 
eee, | am just beginning to realize that, 
2 1atter of fact, all I have done so far is 
sivey the ground. I see avenues open- 
jevery direction that attract me. Take 
a example my latest excursion—that 
ohe field of the history of these United 
its of America. 

[ nrolled in this subject rather diffi- 
n'y and somewhat as a matter of duty. 
7 ashamed of how little I knew of the 
crround in which eight generations of 
yumily had lived. Beyond a few half- 
atten details centering around Colum- 
s Washington and Lincoln, I was as 
vant as a Chinese laundryman. So, for 
amatter, are most American citizens, 
elding a large proportion of our college 
aates. That is due not only to the 
PHicial familiarity with the subject, 
nh breeds contempt, but also to the be- 
fhat compared with the vivid pages of 


| 


Continental history, with its trappings of 
royalty and its tremendous figures, our own 
history is drab. I felt so decidedly before I 
knew better. I had reveled in the brilliant 
years of the Renaissance and in the drama 
of the tremendous dramatic duels which 
followed, culminating in the conflagration of 
the French Revolution, until it seemed to 
me that to return to this country would be 
like turning from epic drama to the prosaic 
pages of a dull newspaper. 

Today I stand corrected. Beginning in 
1750, with the thirteen colonies well estab- 
lished along the Eastern seaboard, I defy 
any man, however matter of fact, to stand 
unmoved while observing the events of the | 
next one hundred years—the story of the | 
most astounding national big-scale devel- 
opment the world has ever seen. England 
was a thousand years in the making, but 
we became her sturdy equal within the life- | 
time of two generations. There are people | 
living today who have talked with those | 
who talked with Washington, so near is 
that past. And yet it is only within the | 
last decade that the truth of those remark- 
able years has been properly presented, un- 
distorted by sentimentalism and with an 
evaluation of underlying causes. 


Getting Acquainted With Lincoln 


This new presentation destroys nothing 


of the fundamental romance, but substi- 


tutes the genuine for the false. It makes 
the facts easier to believe and gives us a 
deeper appreciation of the work of our 
really great men, even though it turns 
topsy-turvy some of the childish traditions 
of our high-school histories. Today, with 
the wealth of new evidence which has been 


brought to light, sifted and presented by | 


appreciative and scholarly historians, we 
can almost walk and talk with those men 


and make them an integral part of our ex- | 


perience of life. The more we read, the 


more intimate we become with them, until | 


in a few years of study we enjoy the full 
benefit of having lived with them. 

History approached in this fashion be- 
comes an inexhaustible and cumulative 
source of delight. The trouble with most of 
us is that we do not get beyond the grave- 
yard stage of narrative framework—the 
dry skeleton, articulated with dates. Not 
until we begin to clothe these white bones 
with flesh and endow the historic forms 
with intellect and emotions do we respond 
to them as one human being to another. 
Then the intervening years drop away and 
we find our forbears, blood of our blood, 
ready to be not only our companions but 
our advisers. 

Although the later part of our history, 
from 1850 on, is still within the memory of 
living men, it is astonishing how far into the 
past it has receded and how imperfectly it 
is understood by the present generation. 
Most of them know there was a Civil War 
and have heard the names of Clay, Cal- 
houn and Webster. Most of them are 
familiar with the features of Lincoln, but 
there their information stops. There my 
own information stopped. 

In view of what I am now conscious of 
having missed for forty years, I am 
ashamed to admit this, but it is a fact. For 
an American not to know in very great de- 
tail the causes and conduct of the Civil 
War is to lose an opportunity to know his 
people inside and out. The best and the 


worst of us—the whole of us—is there re- 
vealed. Never, except perhaps in the French 
Revolution, did a nation so thoroughly 
unbosom itself in open confession. The 
dross was mercilessly exposed; but so, too, 
was the virgin gold—the fourteen-carat 
gold—as embodied in Abraham Lincoln. 
A college education which did nothing 
more than bring into a man’s conscious- 
ness the influence of that figure alone would 


be justified. To know Lincoln root and 
branch is to acquire a new faith in the pos- 
sibilities of our race. 
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This may be done as well outside the 
campus as within. I have often had that 
called to my attention both by laymen and 
by professors. 

“Why waste your time attending lec- 
tures and committing yourself to the drudg- 
ery of classrooms when you can cover the 
ground by yourself?” they ask. “A man 
beyond the cub stage ought to be intelli- 
gent enough to handle his own reading.” 

Yes, he should be; but the fact remains 
that he does not display this sort of intelli- 
gence, either about his reading or about a 
great many other matters. Generally I 
find it a sufficient answer to inquire of my 
critic just what he himself is reading. Nine 
times out of ten I discover that this con- 
sists of two daily papers, upon which he 
wastes an hour, when twenty minutes 
should be the maximum; an occasional 
magazine, which will occupy an entire 
evening; and, in the course of the year, a 
dozen current novels which have served no 
purpose but to help him idle through so 
many stupid gaps in his social schedule. If 
now and then his attention is called to some 
book like Charnwood’s Lincoln, he will read 
that with enthusiasm and there stop for an- 
other long interval. 

That, at-any rate, was my own experi- 
ence, and I suppose I represent a fair 
average. For twenty-five years I always in- 
tended to do more, because I had a taste for 
history and biography and was conscious 
of my own ignorance. And yet, though I 
had access to many libraries and, in fact, in- 

herited a fair library of my own, I frittered 
away my time as aimlessly as a child por- 
ing over picture books. I kept posted upon 
contemporaneous events, some will declare. 
I did not. I kept posted only on contem- 
poraneous gossip. 

To understand events, either foreign or 
national, it is necessary to have more of a 
background than I then had. Though I had 
voted for twenty-five years, I had no more 
idea of how the Republican and Democratic 
Parties came into being, of how they de- 
veloped, of what they stood for, than as 
though I had been born in Turkey. With- 
out such knowledge, party politics degen- 
erates into merely partisan politics. It was 
impossible for me to interpret intelligently 
the tendencies of national policies, 

Or take a matter even more fundamen- 
tal—the Constitution. When we so glibly 
use the phrase that a law is unconstitu- 
tional, what do we mean? Without under- 
standing how this document came to be 
framed and the dominating spirit of the two 
schools which later interpreted it, the Con- 
stitution can have no meaning whatever. 
Nor has it to one American in a thousand. 
Today I know a good deal more about those 
important historical facts than I did, and 
five years from now shall know more. 


Learning How to Learn 


One thing, then, that a college education 
does is to shake a man out of his smug and 
indolent self-content and make him realize, 
at least temporarily, what an ignorant ass 
he is. The next thing it does is to reveal 
what an ignorant ass the other fellow is. 
The third thing it does, if his education is 
successful, is to instruct him how to remedy, 
to some extent, that defect in himself. He 
learns where to go for the necessary in- 
formation, how to arrange it, and -how, 
through study, to make it part of himself. 
Furthermore, he cultivates, if responsive, a 
taste for that sort of knowledge because he 
sees it makes for intelligence. 

If college does not accomplish this much, 
it accomplishes little, for the amount of 
permanent knowledge acquired by the nor- 
mal undergraduate is slight, and, unless 
constantly reénforced, soon disappears. I 
shall hold what I have learned longer than 
most younger men, because it interests me 
and because I shall apply and use it. But 
Iam convinced that it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to forget within the next 
few years most of the mass of details I have 
recently acquired, unless in some way or 


other I make use of them. But I do not in- 
tend to forget. I mean to go over my notes 


June 26, | 


~and-to fill in with “continued readin,| 
subjects: which have most interested p_ 
I doubt, however, if many of the You, 
graduates will make any such effort, 
there is one school of modern tho: 
which refuses to deplore this fact, Iti 
what one learns, they argue, but what 
pens to one in the process of learning | 
is important. These courses are on, 
form of intellectual exercise, a kind ofr. 
tal gymnastics designed for the purpo:, 
training the intelligence and of develo 
the critical faculty. | 
No one will deny that this is one of| 
fundamental purposes of education, . 
too often it is seized by the undergrad)| 
and later by the graduate as an excuse 
not making the extra effort necessary | 
retaining his academic knowledge, | 
takes a course in fine arts, and this | 
doubtedly serves a useful end in teacl 
him how to correlate facts. It may e 
improve his standard of taste, Butifa. 
years later he cannot tell the difference . 
tween a Doric and an Ionic column; for| 
whether Giotto painted in the fourtee 
or the sixteenth century, or perhaps is 
aware that he painted at all, but thi), 
he was an early Italian poet—it wo 
hardly seem as though such a result ), 
all that properly would be expected of 
educated man, however brilliantly he n 
think within his own limited professio 
field. 


Youth’s Right to Dream 


By the same token, a study of literati 
and history may have as one of its obje | 
the improvement of intellectual taste a 
a sharpening of the critical] sense; but if, 
a few years the student has applied t/ 
only to law, medicine, polities or theolo, 
and no longer reads Chaucer or Shakspc 
and cannot discuss the major movemer 
of history, one may feel that even if he h| 
grasped many of the fundamental prin: 
ples of thought, he lacks something th 
an educated man ought to possess, Al! 
this is exactly what, in this age of special}, 
ing, most Americans do lack. It is only ti, 
obvious among the teachers themselye 
where often men of one department aren 
quite at ease when in general conversati( | 
with men of another department. With | 
their field they are experts, but outside thi’ 
they may be as ignorant as the most i 
norant undergraduate. 

Man, in all probability, is somethin 
more than a mere thinking machine. TI! 
same type of undergraduate who proteste 
at the old-time memory system is no 
growing rebellious at the reaction whic’ 
tends to interpret life in terms of cold logi’ 
alone. They are voicing anew the protest’ 
of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Wald! 
Emerson and William James. James pal 
ticularly, who, against the logic choppers 
insisted that both faith and chance have: 
rightful place in any system of philosophy. 
might have been expressing the thought 
of many undergraduates of today. Take 
for example, the following passage from hii| 
attack upon the pure subjectivists: 


“Tf this be the whole fruit of the victory 
we say; if the generations of mankind suf 
fered and laid down their lives; if prophets 


confessed and martyrs sang in the fire; and 


all the sacred tears were shed for no other 


end than that a race of creatures of such 
unexampled insipidity should succeed, and 
protract in secula sxculorwm their con: 
tented and inoffensive lives—why, at such 
a rate, better lose than win the battle, of 
at all events better ring down the curtain, 
before the last act of the play, so that 4) 


business that began so importantly may be 
saved from so singularly flat a winding-up. 


There is danger in not leaving to youth | 
the privilege of dreaming, and that issome | 


thing which must be considered in the 
stress placed today upon the intellect alone. 

One of the most popular and persistent 
illusions is that an education will increase 
he capacity of any boy, willy-nilly—that 


it is in the nature of what Carlyle dubbed | 


(Continued on Page 189) 


: 
| (Continued from Page 186) 
son’s Pill, or a panacea ‘good for 
fils you.” As a matter of fact, Har- 
dand every other college is graduat- 
arly dozens of men who, as far as one 
to observe, have received no benefit 
jirom these four years. It is even pos- 
o point to some who may have been 
id. 
‘m not referring here to bad habits. 
ormal young man does not acquire 
‘ore of these at Harvard than he does 
, world at large, except that on the 
he has more leisure. In both spheres 
is always the usual percentage of 
. drinkers and men of loose conduct, 
sheir satellites of weaklings. The un- 
aduate who has not found himself will 
er opportunities enough for messing 
) life, but at Harvard this is consid- 
i 


ny the student body less the thing to 
‘an at many small colleges. Excess 
is more of an individual affair. The 
) sport is very much in the back- 
id and makes himself conspicuous 
on especial occasions. 

the past three years and a half I have 
ymly two men the worse for wear in the 
{ or classroom. The bootlegger has not 
> completely eliminated, but it is cer- 
ihe the dissipated idler is less in evi- 
> than he was twenty-five years ago. 
paermore, though the sport may ‘have 
s imirers in certain of the clubs, he does 
tominate his class. The college leaders 
ear too busy to be able to waste much 
n with him. 
Tis change is not due to any particular 
ct on the part of the dean’s office. Con- 
tat rotters are not endured and dormi- 
r violations of ordinary decency are 
nshed, to be sure, but no paternalistic 
©m isin force. A man’s conduct, as long 
}2 maintains his academic standing, is 
a his own personal problem except 
ha it is of a nature that would bar him 
©. any healthy social group. 
‘,sat Harvard should accept no direct 
Sonsibility for a young man’s morals is 
s]aps inevitable, considering the size of 
yandergraduate body and the variety of 
ns represented here. It is perhaps more 
pi to criticism that it assumes even less 
sonsibility for his ideals, except on the 
e: general ground that rationality is sup- 
o:d to foster intelligence and intelligence 
)beget an appreciation of the higher 
ales of life. 

ere, however, neither Harvard nor any 
ter college is able to guarantee results. 
}. universities do not claim to do so, and 
i6I think that the average parent feels 
h to be in the nature of an implied 
ctract. This is based upon the belief that 
tical development is synonymous with 
nillectual development. Yet any man 
7) has lived a decade or more in the world 
large must have found himself disap- 
ated again and again at the faulty stand- 
us of many brilliant college graduates in 
tines, in the professions, in politics, and 
hn in social life. The batting average of 
+ educated man may be high, but cer- 
ily it is not yet one thousand. 


Speaking of Ethics 


Most undergraduates come from homes 
were some sort of ethical code, gener- 
ay affiliated with their religious training, 
hs been the basis of their conduct. They 
ny not have thought very much on the 
sbject, but they have accepted certain 
res in the spirit of faith. These—their 
s‘ial group—dominated by custom, have 
dtated to them, more or less. But in any 
Udenominational college they find them- 
Sves suddenly in a different atmosphere. 
I the first place, the ethical system is sep- 
a.ted from the religious. ‘Then it is pre- 
sited in the light of a dozen different 
teories. As the late Professor Royce, one 
the kindliest and deepest thinkers ever 
é Harvard, put it: 


“One of the familiar traits of our time is 
tendency to revise tradition, to recon- 
er the foundations of old beliefs, and 
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sometimes mercilessly to destroy what 
once seemed indispensable. This modern 
tendency in question has, of late years, 
been very notable in the field of ethics. 
Conventional morality has been required, 
in company with religion and also in com- 
pany with exact science, to endure the fire 
of criticism. And although in all ages the 
moral law has indeed been exposed to the 
assaults of the wayward, the peculiar moral 
situation of our time is this: That it is no 
longer either the flippant or the vicious who 
are the most pronounced or the most dan- 
gerous opponents of our moral traditions. 
Devoted reformers, ardent prophets of a 
coming spiritual order—all these types of 
lovers of humanity are represented amongst | 
those who today demand deep changes in 
the moral standards by which our lives are 
governed.” 


And a little later, in his book on Loyalty, | 
he comments: 


“But restlessness regarding the very 
foundations of morality—that seems to | 
many of us especially discouraging. For 
that concerns both the seen and the unseen | 
world, both the truths that justify the toil | 
spent upon exact science and the hopes for | 
the love of which the religions of men 
seemed- dear. For what is science worth, | 
and what is religion worth, if human life it- 
self, for» whose ennoblement science and 
religion have both labored, has no genuine 


moral standards by which one may measure | 


its value? If then our moral standards 
themselves are questioned, the iron of 


doubt—so some of us feel—seems to enter | 


our very hearts.” 


It is small wonder if in the face of this 


new situation many young men, discon- | 


certed and bewildered, finally ‘“‘throw out 


the baby with the bath,” as another teacher | 


phrased it. 


In Search of the Black Cat 


I do not know of any more disturbing 
element of modern education. It is the 


more disturbing because there seems to be | 
no way of correcting it. Every orthodox | 


suggestion seems like a step backward. All 


the logic is on the side of the intellectualist. | 


So most of the advanced thinkers, both 
among teachers and members of the under- 


graduates’ Liberal Club, shrug their shoul- | 
ders when this subject of general skepticism | 
is raised. ‘‘ What of it?” they ask with a | 


superior air. 

“‘Jyst what are you after yourselves?” 
I inquire. 

“The truth,’ they answer instantly. 

That would be a simple and convincing 
reply if they did not offer immediately so 
many different kinds of truth. 

“Tt’s like trying to catch a black cat ina 
dark room,” said one philosopher. 

“What of that?’’ the scholar replies. 
“Your individual job is that of critic; to 


review all the evidence and select the school | 


of thought which most nearly approximates | 


your own conception of rationality.” 

In other words, the matter of standards 
is a personal problem. The ideal of a mod- 
ern university is not so much to lead its 


students as to teach them how to walk by | 


themselves. As a result, you will find them 


scattering in many different directions. The | 


academic sign at the head of every path is 
always Pass at Your Own Risk. 
This makes rather a serious business out 


of this matter of education. It means the | 


boy must find his own ideals if he is to have 


any. If he succeeds in this fashion he has | 
something permanent; if he fails—well, he | 


fails, that is all. He will have that problem 
to wrestle with the remainder of his life. 

I have tried to. analyze from my own ex- 
perience of the past few academic years just 
what effect this sort of training produces. 
Theoretically it is sound. The more.a man 
knows, the better he should be able to 
judge; and life consists of nothing but a 
series of judgments. Looking about today, 
I feel that I am able to estimate the actions 
of men more fairly and tolerantly in the 
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The Shave Luxurious 


A quick, application, with the fingers, of cool, fragrant 
MOLLE over the dampened beard—a rapid “once over” 
with the favorite razor—the touch of a dry towel and 
the shave is finished. 


A clean, smooth, refreshing shave that leaves such a 
delightful after feel of face comfort that lotions, balms 
or talcums are never needed. 


What More Can be Desired? 


You men with tender skins—you men with wiry beards 
—~you men who appreciate ease, speed and the comfort 
of shaving each day (twice a day if need be) without the 
slightest irritation or soreness of the face 


MOLLE is for You 


Begin to-day. Your only regret will be that you did not dis- 
cover, years ago, this cleaner, quicker, better way to shave. 


r 
MOLLE is for Sale at all Good Drug Stores 
Extra Large Tubes 50 cents 


PRYDE-WYNN CO., NEW BRIGHTON, Pa. 


P. S:—A six shave trial tube by mail for your name and address 
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ERE is the latest design in a coal window— 

the new Majestic glass panel style—made by 
the oldest and largest makers of coal windows— 
with Certified Malleable Iron frame and hinges, 
heavy, pressed, electro-galvanized steel door, and 
Keystone Copper Steel body and hopper—break- 
proof and rust-proof. When the door is Open a 
steel shield protects the glass from breakage. If 
you want a light coal bin in the home you buy or 
build, and the greatest value as well, this is the 
coal window you should get. 


THE MAJESTIC Co. - HUNTINGTON, IND. 


The No.M10Majestic—one 
of several new and improved 
styles. All are shown in our 
new catalog—and many 
other Majestic Quality 
Products you will want in 
yournewhome. Writeforthis 
catalog and dealer’s name. 


Majestic Coal Window 


e Mark ofa Modern Home 
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light of the background of history I have 
acquired. I do not see why this should not 
hold true of the younger graduate, pro- 
vided he remembers. And yet, in a way, 
this very tolerance tends to apathy. Not 
in this spirit have the great reforms leading 
to progress been undertaken. To see both 
sides of a question—and to cling with fiery 
zeal to the-right—calls for a higher degree 
of spiritual power than most men possess. 
It is what makes Lincoln so great. More 
often it results in what Nietzsche describes 
as green-meadow happiness—an attitude 
of sunny or cynical indifference. 

It is generally conceded that tolerance 
is a step forward in civilization, and yet 
we may as well face the fact that this high 
virtue may very easily degenerate into 
passivity unless accompanied by an equally 
high sense of justice. We must further 
face the fact that almost every great rey- 
olution has been effected by the intoler- 
ant—by the fanatical believers in their 
own righteousness. There is a driving force 
in bigotry, whether expressed in religion 
or politics or literature, that is often sadly 
lacking in liberal-mindedness. Breadth of 
vision plus enthusiasm is undoubtedly the 
ideal, but nothing is more difficult of at- 
tainment. As a rule, it is the enthusiasm 
which is sacrificed. 

I have often wondered if this does not 
partly explain what has been called Har- 
vard indifference—an attitude not alto- 


| gether a myth and by no means limited to 


Harvard. Covering so much ground in nec- 


| essarily so superficial a fashion—in spite of 


the new system of concentration—the un- 


| dergraduate finds his interests scattered. 


He learns just enough to take the edge off 
some of his more youthful romantic con- 
ceptions of life without finding time to de- 
velop an adequate substitute. He becomes 
critical long before he is in any position to 
conceive any sound constructive policy. 
With the emphasis placed on the intellec- 
tual, the natural growth of the emotional 
side of his nature is checked. Heis skeptical 
of enthusiasms and timid about expressing 
them. As a consequence, he assumes a 
worldly-wise pose of stolidness or seeks an 
outlet for this suppression in the field of 


| radicalism, where, apparently, he feels he 


may run as wild as he wishes without com- 
promising his intellectual standing. Here 
alone may he express individuality without 
fear of being dubbed a romantic dreamer. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
at this point something is lost. I am not 
sure but that, even at my age, I have had 
to pay part of the price of the inhibitive 
tendency of education. In a certain sense, 
the more we know, the less we dare. Or to 
paraphrase an old proverb, ‘‘Poets rush 
in, where scholars fear to tread.” And 
after all, to venture is one of the functions 
of youth—perhaps one of the most im- 
portant. “Your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall see visions,”’ 
said Joel. Modern scientific knowledge is 
not conducive to visions—except in the 
very great. 


Source of Self:Consciousness 


This may account, for all I know, for 
the curiously small. number of college 
graduates in the creative arts. In my old 
class only one man who later won any dis- 
tinction in imaginative work finished his 
course—and this one developed into a critic. 
The others dropped out, for one reason or 
another, before their junior year, and it was 
easier then to stay in than now. Of late 
years much time is given to a study of the 
technic of the arts, and yet most of the men 
and women who are actually producing are 
still pushing through the ranks outside our 
universities. 

In looking back critically over my own 
life, I can say truthfully that I am glad I 
did not go on with my college education in 
1896. As a writer, I should have lost some- 
thing; something of freshness of point of 
view and something of self-confidence. One 
duty of the academic litterateur is, prop- 
erly enough, to establish in his pupils the 
very highest standards of style and content 
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by familiarizing them with the best that hy. 
been written. This ideal cannot, of cours, 
be criticized; but too often it discour, 
the man of moderate talents from pursyj 
his own modest ends. To say that this is 
justifiable result is not true. The legge 
artists, even though not producing Classi. 
have their function. However humbly 
they are helping to interpret the life | 
their own day and generation. The writer, 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
even though greater artists, do not suffic| 
for the twentieth. i} 

Even the cockiest of the undergraduat, 
writers is a self-conscious workman, Jj) 
has one eye on his classmates and anothe, 
upon the English department. Asa resul, 
few of them succeed in expressing them, 
selves naturally and justly. I had an in, 
teresting example of that last winter. 

An undergraduate gave mea manuserip| 
to read, and when I found time I Picked it, 
up with indifferent interest. It began ing 
formal stilted style and soon I discovered. 
that I was dealing with unusual material, 
This boy, after serving in France, had he. 
come a linotyper, and as such knocked. 
around from newspaper office to newspaper 
office in the manner of printers, until he. 
had drifted from Norfolk to New York. He. 
had less than a high-school education, but | 
was alert and interested in life. While set. 
ting up copy of all sorts he had absorbed | 
much of the’content and had also acquired | 
a taste for writing. 


Cramping His Style 


He became secretary to his union and 
was apparently settling down to his trade, | 
when he saw a play of Shakspere produced, | 
This awakened the artist in him. Night | 
after night he attended this performance, 
and returning to his room committed the | 
play to heart. Stirred to his very soul by 
the outlook this opened, he decided he 
would go to college in order to learn to write f 
himself. It was a tremendous undertaking | 
for him, but he saw it through and finally 
landed at Harvard. This manuseript was } 
his story of that struggle. | 

The boy had ability, and from the point 
of view of a theme, this paper had been } 
marked very properly A. He wrote smooth | 
and correct English, and once fairly begun, | 
he had disposed of his classical quotations | 
and succeeded in dropping his affectations, } 

| 
| 


And yet the paper as a whole was colorless, 
This was because of what he had omitted in 
fear of violating good taste. The vivid de- 
tails that would have made him stand out ! 
as an unusual personality in an unusual sit | 
uation he had deliberately suppressed. It i 
was as a linotyper that he was interesting, | 
but it was asa Harvard undergraduate that 
he was writing. 

This shift of point of view was not the 
fault of the English department. There in- 
structors always do what they can to en- 
courage distinctive self-expression—make | 
something of a hobby of it, in fact—but the 
thing simply cannot be done in a classroom. | 
There is not only a different set of values 
here but a different atmosphere. It is like 
asking a rookie to be natural in the presence 
of his superior officers. | 

I have been amused, and irritated also, 
at my own reactions under these condi- 
tions. Again and again in the examina- 
tion room I have become so self-conscious 
that my mind has literally gone blank. I 
would lose all sense of individuality and | 
feel only like a student, aware of all my | 
shortcomings from an academic point of 
view. Even before questions in my own 
field I often‘had stage fright at the thought 
that what I wrote was coming under the 
eyes of trained critics. On the whole, I 
think I suffered more from this sort of thing 
than the average undergraduate, who has 
the excuse of youth to fall back upon. a 
will take me a year or so after graduation 
to get over this feeling. )..! 

A college education, then, has some dis- | 
advantages. If it raises the level of the in- “ih 
tellectual capacity of the average man, it 
is partly at the expense of certain other 

i (Continued on Page 193), 4 # 
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(Continued from Page 190) 
jesirable qualities. It is difficult, for 
le, to imagine Abraham Lincoln as 
through Harvard without coming out 

i although he himself thought well 
h of college to send his son there. 
sonclusion would hold true of Mark 
, or of Walt Whitman or any other 
{ distinctive original genius. I doubt, 
/if so natural a scholar as Emerson 

«ted much from his college training, 

et that it spurred him on to attack the 
academic traditions of his day. 

yh men, being geniuses, are exceptions 
rules perhaps; but in a lesser degree, 
ame inhibitive influence is seen among 
yf smaller talent. I am beginning to 
er if there really exists that close union 
.en truth—academic truth—and the 

, virtues known as goodness and 

sy, which we have so long accepted as 
ional. As we develop our capacity for 

ning and build up our critical faculty, 
'e in the same ratio raise our ethical 
Gesthetic standards? 
Twe turn back to history for support 
tstheory we find an alarming number of 
eytions. Many of the great thinkers of 
east were surprisingly coarse rakes and 
a:guards. That holds true among schol- 
sartists and politicians. A cynical ob- 
hr might make out a pretty good case 
(ae thesis that the world owes its re- 
ts as much to the villains as to the 
vous. Certainly, the biographies of 
ay of our great artists would not make 
sable additions to the old-time Sunday- 
hol libraries. The careers of the great 
jlicians and rulers of the past are equally 
«-uctive of many copy-book maxims. 
‘ese illustrations, of course, furnish no 
ment for the conclusion that ignorance 
iss or that greatness is wholly incon- 
«nt with virtue. They simply point to 
i¢act that there is no necessary corollary 
seen a very high type of intellectual de- 
elpment and either character or culture. 
I; is not an original observation, and 
el am amazed at the way in which this 
i is constantly ignored both by educa- 
» and by the great body of parents who 
sil their children to college. The assump- 
id is still made, silently if not openly, 
h; with a liberal education all the other 
rues are automatically acquired. 


Education a Route Guide 


.s a matter of fact, the modern univer- 
it offers as little promise of this as the 
ndern professional school—in some ways 
e'—hbecause in law and medicine men are 
eght to observe a limited code of profes- 
hal ethics. It is possible for one to 
iduate from college without hearing the 
sject of ethics mentioned. Even if a stu- 
Jit does enter a field where it is taken up 
aan academic study, he is apt to come out 
im such a course with the feeling that 
he is only one more theme for endless and 
fuile debate. 

igher education today is concerned 
wh the intellect alone. If we get hold of 
tlit fact we stand upon honest ground. 
Te object of the curriculum is to spread 
plore a young man as much data as possible 
iiwhatever field he chooses, and make him 
tink this over and draw his own conclu- 
sms. On most subjects the faculty main- 
tns a negative attitude. The professional 
siff is here to teach students to think and 
rt to form their opinions. The latter 


eery man makes at his own risk. 
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Obviously then, what this discipline does 
to the boy will depend upon the boy. Once 
his mind is awakened, the result is a gamble. 
He may turn out an idealist or a material- 
ist; a conservative or a radical; a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat; a cad, a gentleman or 
rotter, with or without culture. He may 
graduate with a conscience or no con- 
science at all, and his standards may be 
high or low or indifferent. The only fact his 
degree will indicate is that he has been 
given a fair opportunity to choose his path 
intelligently. Whether or not he does will 
depend upon a great many other subtle ele- 
ments for which the university cannot hold 
itself responsible. The assumption which 
is made, however, that a man who thinks 
and who possesses the advantage of a 


knowledge of the past will on the whole | 


handle himself better than the man who 
stumbles along blindly in the light of his 
own experience alone, would seem reason- 
able. At any rate, it is the assumption 
upon which civilization is based. 


The Genius of Self-Development 


Even if many men in college never learn | 


to think very much, while some outside 
learn to think deeply and well, the percent- 
age probably remains in favor of the col- 
legian. If education is not a sure bet, it is 
the safer bet. If the very highest type of 
thinker is produced outside academic walls, 
the average is higher within. With condi- 


tions as they are today and as they appear | 
to be tending, it would seem to be fair to | 


predict this as holding increasingly true of 
the future. The press of incidental activi- 
ties and the tension of modern business and 
professional life give a man little encourage- 
ment or leisure for the sort of slow educa- 


tion depending upon individual effort. | 
Such a course of self-development produces, | 


when successful, the finest results, but calls 
for a quality little short of genius. 

In sending a boy to college then, most 
parents—of those who reflect upon the 
matter at all—are simply playing safe. 
However much faith they have in their 
children, they dare not trust their mental 
development to the sort of education which 
made Abraham Lincoln. Unfortunately, 
that sort of discipline no more guarantees 
results than a university training does. We 
have only to remember Lincoln’s ancestry 


and relatives, whose names are preserved 


only because of one illustrious exception. 
So far as we are able to judge today then, 


men progress faster when they are trained, | 


through the medium of schools, to absorb 
the experience of others as written in books, 
and to apply this to the conduct of their 
own lives with a decent regard for the prin- 
ciples of rationality. If the results obtained 
seem pitifully small in comparison with the 
ideal, this at any rate is the surest method 
we know anything about at present. Ihe 
again, this involves dangers, so does any 
other plan so far devised by man. Perhaps 
the facing of danger is a necessary part of 
our education. If, too, this involves the 
sacrifice of some of the more subtle and del- 
icate values, such as we see expressed 
through great poets and great spiritual 
leaders, education probably raises, even in 
this sphere, the general level of the average. 


Neither Harvard nor any other college | 
can promise to turn out either ascholar or a | 


gentleman. They all, however, graduate 
annually a fair number of both. The weak- 
lings—well, this is one way of uncovering 
the weaklings. 
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Golfers know that FLoRsHEIMS are the \1 
foundation of many a good game—they’ll if 
keep your mind off your feet—made with \ 
special golf rubber sole and spring heel. l 
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Why It’s the Easiest and Quickest Way 
to Make Permanent Puncture Repairs 


The Shaler Patch-&-Heat Unit is the secret. It’s a little tin pan full of 
prepared solid fuel with a patch of raw rubber on the bottom of the 
pan. When the emergency comes, no matter where you are, simply 
| clamp a Unit over the puncture with the Shaler Clamp, and light the 
fuel. In five minutes unscrew the clamp, take off the pan and throw it 
away—the repair is automatically heat-welded (VULCANIZED) so 
that it will not loosen or come off. 


Get this “Hoxie Ourrir” for only $1.50 


Wherever auto supplies are sold. Slightly higher in 
Canada and far West. Includes vulcanizing clamp and 
12 Patch-€*-Heat Units. 


Waupun, Wis.,U.S. A. 


ER 


Cc. A. SHALER CO., 


SAAR 
VULCANIZER 
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THE Sargent Cylinder Padlock is the 
most stubborn handful of padlock ever 
built. It can’t be coaxed or cowed. 
Twisting, prying, hammering are of no 
avail. It simply will not yield—except 
to the proper key. 

Put a Sargent Cylinder Padlock on 
your garage doors, spare tires, tool-box 
or cellar doors and windows. It has the 
same fine mechanism as the Sargent 
Cylinder Lock on your front door. Nat- 
urally it costs you a little more than an 
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gives up 


ordinary padlock. But then you know 
that you’ve bought the best protection 
obtainable. 

Sargent Subcylinder Padlocks are 
lower in price and are suitable for use 
in many places. Both the cylinder 
and subcylinder types come in a prac- 
tical variety of sizes, shapes and 
prices. See them at your hardware 
store—the name Sargent is on the face 
of each—and write us for descriptive 
folders. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers, 33 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


“*“How do you like the way my subscription 
orders are coming in to you? Yesterday I 
secured 16 subscriptions. Not bad con- 
sidering that I’m selling automobiles at 
the same time. The two work together 
splendidly.’’ 

—Grant DeK. Pritchard 


Just Clip the 


Name 
Street 


City 


Will You Take $2.50 for Each 


Coupon and Mail Today! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 409 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your offer sounds attractive. Send me all the details. 


Spare Hour? 


Mr. Grant DeK. Pritchard of New 
Jersey sells automobiles all day. 
But on Saturday afternoons and in 
the evenings, he has many times 
averaged $2.50 an hour extra as 
our spare-time subscription repre- 
sentative for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and. The Country Gentleman. But 
there are other reasons which will 
prove just as attractive to you: 


1. You need no previous experi- 
ence to succeed. 

2. You do not need one penny of 
capital. 

3. Profits from the very start. 

4. You work just when it suits 
your convenience. 

5. You need not leave your own 
locality. 


That’s all we can say in this lim- 
ited space. The next step is up to 
you—which is the reason for the 
coupon. Upon its receipt, we will 
promptly send you all the rest of 
the pleasing details—so- mail it 
NOW! 
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ABSOLUTE? GUARANTEE? 
AINTIQUE, M’°DAME ! 


(Continued from Page 10) 


then call on Barney Flynn, a friend of mine 
in the furniture line and very, very artistic. 
I’d get Barney, who is under deep obliga- 
tions to me—I’ll say so, eh, Barney?—to 
set off the old hand-hewed beams of the liv- 
ing room with some of his snappiest up-to- 
the-minute goods, and mother would return 
and find herself relieved of the drudgery of 
picking out new furniture. 

Before I could get mother away, how- 
ever, business matters called me to a con- 
vention at Atlantic City. I returned to 
learn that while I had had my nose to the 
grindstone, down at this convention at 
Atlantic City all week, mother had been 
gallivanting the length of the road between 
Brielle and Doylestown, running daily on 
schedule. Scarcely waiting for the new var- 
nish on my pet hardwood floors to jell, she 
had gayly gone forth in search of the hoary 
old highboy with the third drawer missing. 
Opposite the highboy reposed the darling 
old chest that little Uncle Elmer kept his 
guinea pigs in, out back of the barn, until 
he went away as a drummer boy and got 
plugged at Spotsylvania. Resting on top of 
the guinea pigs’ pen was the matched pair 
of Colonial brass coal hods, one of them 
Italian, arranged on either side of the old 
pewter mush pan that somebody had un- 
earthed when the ancient duck run was 
graded to build the garage. Oh, yes! All 
very arty. 

Also some of my good money, I learned, 
had gone to buy a trailer to the car. 
Mother had found a new route, it seems, to 
Doylestown that ran through Freehold. 
Hence the trailer. Ever been there? It’s 
worse than Doylestown. At Freehold they 
not only have all their own old stuff— 
or did, at least, until the missus acquired 
the freedom of the city—but they picked 
up everything that was hastily discarded 
from the British wagon trains when the red- 
coats had the rollers put under them at the 
Battle of Monmouth. 


The Retreat From Moscow 


In passing, let me interpolate right here 
that I began these remarks with the general 
idea of discussing the antique market in 
Europe, concluding with a brief narration 
of the frightful experiences attending a 
really serious happening when mother, just 
a few days ago, was intent upon some 
heavyweight collecting among peasant 
farmhouses on the wild cliffs above Nice. I 
shall come to that in a moment. If, in the 
meantime, I seem to overflow with thoughts 
about the way my new hardwood floors 
were messed up, back in Brielle, please bear 
with me briefly. These thoughts have been 
welling up in me for a long time, and the 
only way I can say my say round this shack 


; is to wait for the midnight quiet that now 


surrounds me and then relieve myself at my 
typewriter. 

But to come back to Freehold. 

Freehold was almost directly responsible 
for our present sojourn in Europe. One in- 
cident on a stormy winter day at Freehold, 
at least, gave mother her first impetus to- 
ward her mania for the heavyweight col- 
lecting that in turn landed us over here. 
The missus, even back in those Freehold 
collecting days, was getting to be a pretty 
big girl to handle an impetus nimbly; 
nevertheless she took the new impetus on 
with a yell of delight, heard all over Free- 
hold, when she stumbled upon an interest- 
ing bit of Continental field artillery. The 
Revolutionary field gun was, I believe, 
pure Chippendale artillery, with all the 
original dents in the original brass of the 
cannon and some of the spokes of the orig- 
inal wheels still intact, even after mother 
had embraced it. 

I can still see ourselves coming home with 
the original Revolutionary field piece that 
blizzardy day, fighting our way along the 
original paving of the Upper Squankum 
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Highway against a snowstorm that core 
hit the ground in the high wind; the « 
car itself piled high with the incomplete ; 
mains of elegant kitchen Windsor chairs || 
our gleaming new living room; the trail, 
groaning under an authentic hired mai 
boudoir set of the Ezra Blah Period: ¢) 
old brass field gun creaking along heayj. 
behind, tied to the tail of the trailer; he 
self solidly breaking trail on ahead—the 
was just room left in the car for me to driv) 
standing up—and with her same origin. 
old hat blown askew by the storm into | 
sidewise Napoleonic effect. The retro) 
from Moscow. 

“Tf you still could only get into you 
girlish Hepplewhite riding pants, ma,” I 7 
member calling to her from the wheel, “ 
could give you a leg up on the barrel of th 
cannon and ——” 


A Coal Car for the Fireplace 


That was as far as I got, which was fai! 
ther than usual. Also as usual, the jestin 
did not get over. My stuff is too fag. 
for her. 

Late that night we finally got the ol. 
Revolutionary field piece home and into it 
present place of honor in the entrance hall. 
with the muzzle pointed toward the incom 
ing guest. But that was the beginning 0 
the end of my once beautiful hardwoo 
floors—also the beginning of the end of m}| 
patience. To this day two authentic whee 
ruts in my prized hardwood floors mark th. 
passage of the cannon wheels the wholi| 
length of the entrance hall. Other dee 
ruts, curving off like railroad sidings, indi 
cate where mother from time to time has 
picked up the big cannon by its tail an| 
tried out its effect in new surroundings, | 
only to trundle it back by the tail to its’ 
original resting place. 

It was not long until the revamped cow | 
stable was housing almost all the weightier 
museum pieces on the eastern Appalachian | 
watershed of the United States, with 
mother beginning to work westward. Then 
one day, just a few months ago, I had an| 
experience with mother among the crowds | 
in the Grand Central Railroad Terminus, 
New York, that about definitely decided | 
me to lure her to Europe. } 

We were crowding our way through the. 
throng in the Grand Central Terminus 
when suddenly I found myself doing some | 
of the talking. Once more mother had | 
slipped her leash. } 

Without hesitation I climbed straight to } 
the great balcony that overlooks the eastern 
edge of the big waiting room. It is on this | 
balcony, doubtless you remember, that the 
railroad company has strung its interesting | 
exhibition of original early American wood- | 
burning locomotives and earliest Victorian | 
freight and coal cars of other days. Mother 
was there. She was patting the original | 
dirt on the original brake beams of the first 
coal car that ever hauled anthracite over | 
the Erie to tide level. She was beginning | 
to sob; and it is heart-rending to me tosee 
a great big adult in tears, even when weep- 
ing for pleasure. / 

“Come, ma,” I said gently, trying to lead 
her away. “These are real museum-piece 
locomotives and rolling stock. Even I, | 
chummy as I am with the Vanderbilt boys, | 

| 


f 


could never persuade them to sell a —” 
“Shut up!” she whispered reverently. 
And then she began to take measured | 
paces the length of the nearest museum- 
piece coal car, her lips keeping count of 
each long, measured step. 
Whenever mother begins to measure the 
length of a new find in paces I know that 
all bets are off. Our Brielle living room, 
back in its great days, held fourteen cows, [ 
not to mention stalls for the farm mules and 
other livestock. Bulk in an antique, there- 
fore, never stops girlie. And she knows to | 
(Continued on Page 197) 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
‘tion of a pace what the living room 
hid. It seems impossible to fillits 1 
zi that fact particularly after mother 
igun to collect her now nationally 
9 collection of earliest American 
yaaple cigar-store Indians. 
\yther!”” I began earnestly. “Surely 
not think a 
Gieul..- - Five—six—six and one- 
+yces. Yes, it would fit.” 
}: final ‘would fit” from mother al- 
sneans that it would—and does. If 
- find her pacing off a front elevation 
+ Are de Triomphe, in Paris, I’m 
40 jump in and get an option on the 
‘hen I could do a little business there 
5, Paris friend of mine named Bill 
ord. Bill has an idea of opening in 
m a chain of street-curb wine-filling 
jis, on the same principle as our gaso- 
ling stations at home, with the same 
- tall, red, hand-pumping But I 
it at liberty to go into the details of 
ynture. 
jsly American rolling stock now! Ifa 
raiece of field artillery, which mother 
ying round by its tail unassisted and 
almost move myself, had left my new 
looking like a railroad map of South 
igo, what would happen by the time 
. st of the coal cars had been shunted 
ohe living room? My thoughts were 
ti as we rode back to Brielle that night. 
\ were home before it flashed upon me 
4, sudden trip to Europe would at least 
done the new catastrophe. And it 
ul not be so sudden. Weeks earlier, the 
4s herself had suggested a European 
p The idea had not appealed to me then 
d had told her—rather gruffly, I fear— 
athe notion was ridiculous, thus ending 
s\atter forever. But now 
“ve been thinking, girlie,” I artfully 
gi, ‘that maybe there’s something in 
iscuropean idea of i 
“omething in it!’”’ she blatted. “ Why, 
i you were gadding round Times Square 
igmorning I was away down in lower 
anattan, visiting every steamship office 
te Bowling Green district. Somebody 
so do these things in our family. We 
ilver the southern route on the twenty- 
gih.” 
Ittle did the poor simp realize that I was 
ang her by the nose. Now I had her 
atly where I wanted her, so I didn’t let 
1. chirp, but just let her go on thinking 
1ewhole idea was hers. A little of this 
tof kidding ’em along diplomatically at 
ns does no harm. 


| Some Old:World Antiques 


Ye sailed over the southern route on the 
wity-eighth, as we had planned. We 
1t have been four or five days at sea 
ere a brand-new thought one afternoon 
llut knocked me off the boat deck. For 
hifirst time it had flashed clearly upon 
1 that the Eastern Hemisphere is 
onded on the west by the Rock of Gi- 
tar—one of the bulkiest antiques in the 
leers’ catalogue—and then runs eastward 
lishe way to the original Great Wall of 
‘Ina, with the intervening real estate all 
litered up with some fairly authentic 
yjamids and Giants’ Causeways that 
vild make Plymouth Rock itself look 
il a gnat’s egg, fresh laid. And I had 
hught myself a smart little fellow when 
ung her unsuspectingly to Europe! 

n our way to the port of Genoa, our 
pit of debarkation, we had only a few 
aisrnoon hours at Naples; nevertheless at 
Nples we had to buy another trunk to 
hid the new loot. In other words, before 
rélly landing in Europe at all, we had a 
tinkful of weighty antique knickknacks, 
nstly beaten iron and bronze stuff. With 
aair sea running during the trip up to 
Gnoa, all night long our stateroom was 
cnking like a steel salesman showing 
g ds in the sample room of a locomotive 
wrks. 

nce we had actually settled ourselves in 
Cnparative permanence on Riviera soil, 

mitting mother to squint about a bit, 
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her emotional state grew alarming. The 
little villa we rented stands on what is left 
of the original old pike that ran from Rome 
into ancient Gaul. In the next house to 
ours but one, Julius Cesar used to live. 
The most recent gossip about the villa right 
next to us is that one night when Abelard 
was renting the place for the season, Hél- 
oise and a girl friend who But let 
bygones be bygones. 

Anyway, during our own first days on the 
old Roman road there were times when 
mother almost could not talk. You know 
how scared you get when you see your 
child, laid low with whooping cough or 
croup, pull in its breath and then gasp un- 
successfully to let go again. That’s the 
way girlie was taken. Sometimes I was 
frightened; 
smartly on the back to bring her breath 
back again the way you can slam at a child. 
At least I can’t. And except for the fact 


that it was not long before mother had | 


regained her full powers of speech, things 
began steadily to go from bad to worse— 
so far as my peace of mind was con- 
cerned, at any rate—until the recent 
bloody and bloodcurdling tragedy, high on 
the sheer cliffs back of Nice, brought a 
terrible end to mother’s title of champion 
heavyweight collector. 


Marble-Top Tables 


Long before the tragic ending—I’ll come | 


to the tragedy, by the way, in just a mo- 
ment—poor mother had begun to change 
her whole mental attitude toward the 
American antiques which, but a few weeks 
before, she had thought so beautifully aged. 


One day of messing round the far more | 
ancient junk of Southern Europe and | 


mother was classing Fraunce’s Tavern, the 
Woolworth Building, William Penn’s old 


place on the Schuylkill, and Doug and | 


Mary’s new Hollywood bungalow as all 
belonging to about the same period. 

“‘ Girlie, the first Napoleon 
gin—merely begin. 


“Not interested,” she’d finish, always 


with the same finality with which she used 
to deliver that speech in antique shops. In 
fact toward the last mother’s conversation 
sounded more and more as if I were just 
another dealer trying to put something 
over on her. 


A few days before the final tragedy, I re- | 


member, I used to see her peering into the 


abandoned interiors of one or another of the | § 
old olive mills that clutter the terraced | § 
groves in the hills of the Riviera. Her ac- | 
curate eye, I could see, was gauging the | 


weight and circumference of the mossy old 
mill wheels, once used to crush oil from the 
olives. The wheels are comparatively thin 
slabs of stone, but they are about six feet, 
maybe more, in diameter. She murmured 


one day that one of the great wheels would | 


make a unique top for a tea table on the 
lawn of our Brielle place. 

“Then you'll have to grow even more 
childish than you are now, girlie, and roll 
it home like a hoop.” 

That, at least, was the thought that came 
to my mind. In the light of what so soon 
was to happen, up on the cliffs beyond 
Nice, I am just as glad now that I kept my 
temper that day and remained silent. 

In one ghastly moment mother’s Riviera 
collecting was finished before she had a 
chance to acquire one of the big wheels 
from the olive-oil mills, but in the last days 
she was making great strides with her col- 
lection of olive-oil jars of ancient make. 
You’ve seen them pictured in Maxfield 
Parrish’s stuff—great earthen jars ranging 
in height from the comparatively small 
boys’ and misses’ size jars, merely three or 
four feet tall, up to the really enormous 
jars reaching almost to girlie’s waistline. 

When we started out on the fateful day 
that ended so tragically, mother had fairly 
well cleaned up the foothills of the Maritime 
Alps from Mentone westward to Nice. 
Owing to the nature of the stuff, most of it 
was necessarily stored out in the garden of 
our villa, almost all the gems running to 
heavier earthenware, ironmongery and the 


and you can’t wallop girlie | 


” I'd be- | 
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KALAMAZO() 


A NEW EQUIPMENT 
THAT GIVES NEWand 
GREATER RESULTS 


H| KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Standardiza- 
tion of record- 
keeping equip- 
ment made pos- 
sible by this line 
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Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


their preference for Simonds Saws by using 
them in their daily work. Simonds Saws 
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ting edges. ~Ask any hardware dealer. 
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He Built a Real Business 
in His Own Locality 


USSELL SHIRK of In- 
diana had no capital, 

and no experience in selling, 
but he was determined to 
start a business of his own. 


We Helped Him 


Without charge, we fur- 
nished all the information and 
supplies he needed, together 
with codperation and instruc- 
tion. He furnished his spare 
hours. In a remarkably short 
time, he was earning a worth- 
while sum each month—by 
telephone calls, by personal 
letters, and by short, pleasant 
talks with his friends and 
neighbors. 


\. Today, without leaving his home town, he enjoys a 
\ permanent, profitable income from a fast growing 


The \__ business that will pay him more and more with each 
Curtis \ passing year. 

Publishing N 

Company \ Now Let Us Help You! 
407 Independence Sq. 

Philadelphia, Penna. As our local subscription representative, 
Here’s the coupon. How \ there’s no reason why you, too, cannot 


can I start a local sub- 


Halcro oo earn up to $1.50 an hour or more for 
scrip n DuSsinessfr 


\ spare time, from $25.00 to $50.00 a 


week, or more, for full time. Write 


Name \ today for our offer that will help , 
N you to establish a money- 

} N making busiriess of your own. 

Street 

Oy | ae AN Clip and Mail 

\. This Coupon 
‘Pp 
State ae = : Age Ni 
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Remember the 
Name 


Ves buying, 
ask for a 
Krementz. Then 
your collar button 


troubles will be 
over for life. 


Guaranteed 


a Lifetime / 


CONTROL 


Sea, 


Reduction of — 
$92.59 on this 
Genuine SLEEPER R 


Famous Grimes Inverse Duplex Cir- 
cuit with 24 improvements. Three 
stages of TRF and three stages of AF 
amplification. Crystal detector. Four 
tubes do the work of seven. Saves 
batteries and tubes. Unlimited power. 
Flawless tone quality. Remarkable 
selectivity. Only one tuning dial. 
Beautiful inlaid African mahogany 
cabinet. Easiest and most econom- 7 
ical six stage set to operate. Fully N & K Loud 
guaranteed against mechanical de- Speaker alone, 
fects. Latest Model ad- 
BIG SAVING—BUY NOW! etsbleunit: Rex- 

* ular Price $12.50, 
Thousands of these wonderful SLEEPER NOW $6.75 
Monotrol radios have been sold at the na- N & K_ Speaker 
tionally advertised price of $130.00. Manu- and Complete 
facturer needed cash. We made a fortunate Storage Battery 
purchase of these fine sets. NOW YOU PAY eq uipment for 
only $37.50. Each set absolutely new. Shipped above set $25.25 
in original factory cases, Choice wet or dry N & K Speaker 
battery operation. Send only $10 with your and complete dry 
order. Pay balance on delivery. Order today. battery equip- 
Send for bulletin of other bargains in nation- ment for above 
ally advertised radio apparatus. set $20.25 


LUXOR RADIO CO. 38 Weester st. 


* New York, N.Y. 
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‘stonemason’s art. Well do I remember 
now that, glancing back over the collection 
as we started off from the villa, I was 
strangely impressed by the striking resem- 
blance of the villa front yard to the display 
yards of the tombstone merchants that line 
the approaches to all eastern Brooklyn. A 
portentous thought, it proved to be. 

Mother was helping me up a mule path, 
high above Nice, when the great. moment 
| came, and as we climbed we were thought- 
lessly chatting—at least mother was. She 
was looking for a bird bath for our Brielle 
| lawn that day—also for anything else lying 
loose, but particularly for a mossy old bird 
| bath of stone. 

“All T ask,” she was saying, as she pushed 
me on up the mule path, “is something 
small enough to label, One Ancient Roman 
| Nursery Bath, Work of Art, circa 240 B. C., 
| or something like that, so that I can get it 

into New York as a work of art more than a 

_ hundred years old, duty free. If I Hd 

| Mother had suddenly interrupted even 

herself. There was silence behind me, ex- 


_ cept for one short, sharp cry, a crunching of 


loose stones on the mule path, the last rat- 
tle of pebbles rolling far down the path and 
over the edge of the cliff—and girlie was 
gone. 

The seconds that followed are blurred in 
my mind. I now recall that moments 
passed before I could bring myself to step 
to the cliff edge and peer down below upon 
the great rocks lying a sickening distance 
beneath me. A moment later the second 
shock came, when, even as I still looked 
downward in a daze, the dear voice of girlie 
suddenly began to boom through the Alps. 
Not fifty feet back of me she was shouting 
her triumph in tones that made rock cliffs 
reécho. 

“E-e-e-e-yow!”” she was saying. “I’ve 
found it—here, in this cow yard!” 

It seems that beyond a low wall, fifty 
feet back from the cliff edge, she had spied a 
stone cow trough and had scrambled over 
the wall to get it. I swung round from the 
cliff at her cry of delight. As I turned, 
mother was charging across the cow yard 
and was snatching the stone trough right 
from under the nose of a thoroughly startled 
French bovine. 


A Useful Virtu 


The next instant my blood froze again. 
One glance and I realized that the cow was 
a bull. Mother didn’t. And there stooped 
mother, actually butting the wet nose of a 


| savage big bull aside with her crimson- 
_ clad shoulder and snatching the bull’s food 


from under him. 
No bull will stand for anything like that, 
not even from mother. One snort and the 


| bull was all set for action. And I was help- 
| less; who would be left to care for our 


children? So I stood rooted to the mule 


| path, my brain instantaneously picturing 


the terrible thing soon to happen. It hap- 
pened within seconds, but my brain picture, 
terrifying as it was, was mildness itself 
compared to the reality. 

My last conscious memory of the scene 


| is that mother seemed suddenly to have 


sensed in some occult way that the cow was 
a bull. She stood there, I now recall 
vaguely, swinging the stone cow trough 
high above the oncoming horns of the sav- 
age beast, both feet braced in her always 
magnificent golf stance, her splendid back 
muscles drawn tight to put all her stuff into 
the wallop. And I could see she was losing 


air” 
"| i) 
‘ 


y 
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her temper. I tried with one last sup: 
effort to stop her by shouting. The 
they tell me, I fainted. Pe ht 
When I revived it was too late, 7 
consequences were even worse than 
brain had been picturing them before Th 
lost consciousness. I had been basing ) 
brain picture, I soon was to learn, upoy 
wholly inadequate conception of the que 
ties of thrift in these French farmers’ ch; 
acters. At the moment mother had fil 
begun seriously to mix it up with the bj 
I had been basing my mental terrors, |! 
afraid, merely upon what had happen, 
financially to Billy Irvine, a Brielle frie 
of mine, a few summers ago when Bill | 
motoring through France, heading forttal 
Bill’s roadster had flattened out merely 
part of a French farmer’s rooster; q 
when Bill had finally paid the last itemiz; 
bill for damages his finances were such th 
he had to cut out the trip into Italy. Ay 
Billy Irvine had merely dented a part | 
the rooster. Here was a complete bull! | 


How to Get Rid of Antiques | 


Worse still, this French farmer wh 
owned the late bull has a son-in-law in Nic 
who is a struggling young French Tawye 
Before nightfall on the day of the fatality 
son-in-law had hastily: closed his place j. 
Nice and had moved his whole family upt 
father-in-law’s farm, the better to take up. 
new career of expertly assisting father-ir 
law in compiling the bill against me for th 
bull and allied damages. And not sine 
Napoleon’s body was brought back fror 
St. Helena for interment beneath the dom 
of the Invalides has the French nation see. 
a state funeral so impressive as the one at 
corded the bull. I didn’t attend the ob 
sequies; the statement is based solely upo 
a quick glance I have given to the firs: 
rough draft of the preliminary bill fo. 
damages submitted by the late bull 
owner. | 

And mother is fit to be tied. In the firs 
place, although there may have been enoug) 
of the bull left to bury, nothing of mother’ 
weapon—the lovely old cow-trough an 
tique that was to be the pride of our lawr 
at Brielle—was ever found again after thi| 
first fierce wallop. Then more trouble wher 
I saw the total of the farmer’s preliminary 
bill for damages and told him to go chast 
himself up a cliff. Lawyer Son-in-Law 
promptly habeas corpused or liened on— 
whatever you call it—all our chattels here, 
which included, of course, mother’s entire 
stoneyard collection of European antiques, 
Many times, to compute conservatively, 1) 
have seen mother in one of her pets, but| 
never anything like this. an 

We are waiting now merely for a night 
when the moon has waned a bit more. 
Then we shall flivver up the Alps along 2| 
back road and slide down the other side for | 
a few weeks of Switzerland. Thereupon 
the owner of the late bull, no doubt, will 
annex mother’s entire collection of antiques | 
here, but that’s all right with me. My only 
regret is that I’ll not be on the job here 
when the farmer arrives at his tumble-down | 
shack in the hills with his first load of 
mother’s antiques. I’ve met the farmer’ | 
wife. She has broken into my bedroom | 
here more than once to present her ey 
personal side bill for damages. And I don't | 
like her husband. I’d give a good deal fora | 
ring-side seat when she catches friend hus- 
band in the act of trying to unload mother’s | 
stuff on her. 
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70 out of every 100 men at Yale 


Revd with al 


N matters affecting personal taste, 
young men of today bow to no one 
| else’s judgment. These substantial bus- 
a iness men of tomorrow know what 
they want— and get it. 
So when out of 100 well-groomed Yale under- 
graduates interviewed about shaving, 70 said 
‘I use a Gillette,” it is a striking endorsement 
of this safety razor as the means to the truly 
perfect shave. 
This is simply another proof that 
— based on the perfection of its shaving 
service, Gillette pre-eminence is an 
indisputable fact! 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Boston, U.S. A. 


Reed 


| Whether you have a beard “like 
- wire” or as soft as silk, your GOOD 


The Tuckaway 
In Gold Plate, $6 


| shave will become a PE RFECT 
Ba<-In Silver Plate, $5 


shave if you read “Three Reasons” 
anew shaving booklet just pub- 
| lished in a new edition. A postcard 
| request and we’ll gladly send you a 
| copy with our compliments. 
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Payments extended over 
a period of 2% years. 


This exquisite little studio grand 
is only four feet nine inches long, 
and fits in almost anywhere. Yet 
it possesses the striking beauty 
and unexcelled tone that for 
more than 200 years have made 
Wurlitzer the outstanding name in 
the musical field. 


WURLITZER GRAND PIANO Co. : DeKalb, Il. 
Wurlitzer Dealers Everywhere 


& 


SEND FOR FREE ROR TRO LIT @ 


It contains 10 beautiful photos of 
Wurlitzer Studio Grands showing 
how wonderfully these instruments fit 
into small rooms. You should have it. 


Studio Uprights $295 and up. With player action $445 and up. 
Wurlitzer Grands up to $5000. 
All prices f. 0. b. factory 
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Tle Poets’ Corner 


| 
Manhattan Transfer Interlude | 
A Woodman’s Requiem 
S OMEONE has planted locust trees, feath- 
ery and fair, ARES pack is too hard on the shoul. | 
Along the crowding rows of track so straight ders, ’ 
and bare; The feet are too slow on the trail, 
The wind moves them, alive and free they The log that was blazing but smolders, 
stand in beauty there. And gone is the zest from the tale. 
Then why should we wistfully tarry, 
Beneath the rails lie other trees, steel pierced Old comrades, grown feeble and few? 
and bound; Come, rest on the shore of the carry 
Rigid they hold the rigid rails ; they make no And wait for the silver canoe. 
sound, 
For they are dead. Sunlight and leaping air The silver canoe—and who guesses 
to them can bring no play; What paddle is plied at the stern? 
Their sap is dry, their living hewn awa Yy. It comes in the silence that blesses 
Man’s need required them, and so closed their Through forests of cedar and fern; 
day. It comes, when the twilight is fading, - 
Through shadow to moonlight, and 
Is it in envy that their dead eyes see then 
The lusty leaves beside them, green and free? It goes with its earth-weary lading 
Do they not long to be From moonlight to shadow again, 


Again that fairest thing, a growing tree? 
Or do they murmur: “Brothers, we are close It glides to a lake of the mountains, | 


kin in giving— As blue as the skies that are fair, 
Service we give to mankind, service and And fed by the purest of fountains, 
duty; A lake of the woodlands—and there, 
We our dead strength and you your quickened Oh, pathfinder, cragsman, frontiersman, 
beauty, Your cabin is ready for you; | 
And in your beauty we behold our own lost For peace is the goal of the steersman, 
beauty living.” - The bourn of the silver canoe. 
—Sophie Kerr. —Arthur Guiterman. | 
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- To men who kick out 
at the toe’ é 


These new-type socks give 3 to 


4 times more wear. Sheer silks 
spell Fifth Avenue smartness. 
dollar or less 


OOK at these silk socks, called Hole- 
proof Ex Toe. In them you ll note 
smarter sheerness and finer silks, but 
the reason for their extra wear is hidden. 


Wie toe—and that’s where the 3 
to 4 times more wear lies—is amaz- 
ingly light. You scarcely can see where 
it begins or ends. The heavy old-time 
thickness has disap- 
peared entirely. Thus 
is gained delightful 
comfort, greater ease. 
And on that, plus far 
longer wear, rests the 


varied colors—lively or somber, which- 
ever you like best. Glove-tight fit around 
the ankle gives smart trimness. Webby 
silks of sparkling lustre make these socks 
as fine as money can buy. Now 2,000,000 
men say they’re America’s smartest— 
also the longest wearing. Yet you pay 
only 50c to $1, according to materials. 
Get a few pairs today. Just ask for Ex 
Toe. If your store hasn't any, write to us. 


This diagram illustrates the F 3 . 
Ex Toe idea. Yet you can victory of this unique 
neither feel nor see it in the 


socks themselves. way of knitting. 


_ The principle is simple to describe. At 
the tip and over the top of the toe a 
special wear-resisting thread is woven. 
Knit in a way that took us months to 


find ...a revolution. 


Trim smartness—Striking colors 
You make your choice from widely 


Ffoleproof [x loe [fesierg 


NaRGOr HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ne HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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__ THE MAN WHO “HAS THE STYLE” 
HAS THE BEST TIME ON A VACATION | 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Dixie Weave Suits 
GIVE YOU STYLE 


They keep you comfortable. You can’t be stylish unless you're cool. The light, porous 
wool or worsted fabrics do that. The lines are stylish and the fine needlework keeps 
themythat way. Ihe smart colors are acid blue, birch gray, cedar tan and chamois. 


Q mp Caber checks, too. No laundry bills to pay; only a moderate first cost 
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Premium Cooked Hams. 
Carefully selected for qual- 
» mildly cured, and thoroughly 
eked, these hams have the 
se goodness found in all prod- 
4s bearing the Premium name. 


¢ Swift’s Premium Bologna. 


¢This tempting delicacy is 
sade from selected pork and beef, 
und fine, specked with fat, 
ad seasoned to suit discrimi- 


rting tastes. 


» Swift’s Pimento Sandwich 
y Meat. Made from finely 
ured and flavored pork and 
eef, specked with pimentos. 
xcellent for sandwich making, 
sld meat service, or cooking. 


/ 


4 Premium Cervelat. One of 
a group of dry sausages of 
ine quality. Made from choice 
vits of pork and a small percent- 
ige of selected beef, mildly and 
-astefully spiced; dried firmly but 
aot too hard. 


5 Swift’s Sterling Delicacy. 
Made principally of selected 
pork, delicately cured. The large 
slices are just right for sand- 
wiches. Delicious for cold lunches. 


.& Co. 


WIFT & COMPANY prepares 
meat delicacies from famous recipes 
of many lands for the American table. 


ws FED aL 


Swills Premium) a 
Franktuste ih 


Swift’s Premium Frankfurts, made of selected pork 
and beef cuts, seasoned, smoked, and cooked just 
right, have a place of their own on countless menus 


ABOR-SAVING devices havetransformed the 
old-fashioned kitchen. Hot, steamy hours 
over the stove are no longer necessary in 

summer. 

Modern methods of living demand that the best 
of the land be made available to the modern 
housewife. 

Swift & Company has gathered recipes for 
many meat delicacies from many lands, modified 
them to suit the American taste, with the result 
that the summer meal is simply and easily 
prepared. 

Easily identified by the Swift marks of quality, 
these foods come to you as a part of the Swift 
Food Service. 

Wherever you may live, in city, town, or coun- 
try, Swift Food Service makes available to you a 
wide diversity of fine meat and farm products, 
prepared with exacting care and delivered to your 
dealer in perfect condition. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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Yes, many oils are cheap to buy. The question 
is: Are they cheap to use ? 


. 


For a while, almost any oil will “seem all right? 
Carbon and engine noise develop slowly. 


No automotive engine can long stand 
incorrect oil. Oil chosen by guess 
leads to excessive carbon and pre- 
mature engine noise. 


The correct Mobiloil for your car 
is specified on the Mobiloil Chart. 
609 leading automotive manufac- 


Make this, 


mpiC H A Iae 
your guide, 


ARGO}, i THe correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for = ; turers approve the recommendations 
& & : engine lubrication of prominent Passenger . in this Chart. You will find that 
ne, 5 2 Cars are specified below. e g Pe qerte 
- fal A Mobiloil is by far the most common- 
30¢ a quart is a fair 1s The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated i 1h ] used oil in the ersonal cars of 
w : q is . et EU by the letters shown below. “Arc” means UU a q v P P P E 
retail price for gen- @ & Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. re 1 automotive engineers. 
. ahAg ‘ . ’ . . 
uine Mobiloil from If your car is not listed here, see the complete ‘ 2 i>, If your car isn t listed In the Chart 
barrel or pump. i Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. H v 2 on this page, you will find it on 
(Slightly higher in Make the chart your guide ho ERT ae D he. the complete Chart displayed by ! 
Southwestern, = — 1926 4 


eg Ff ie 
nN Mobiloil dealers. 
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| Oakland......... A A Al | 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6)| A A AJA | 
# Overland........ A A | A 
Packard 6... 0. A | A A 
ee SLCC SES ASU ec hens thaeloia asses be ee 4 Ae he Loved | ; , 
age. ada weetae re.|/ Tc. |/ | 
Va m Oil Com sce A sear [arJare. ff! Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 
Sears se cxte nee Ate re oe . 
cuu ] O an (eee A A Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas (it «Minneapolis 
Velie... : 
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To imitate is to say 
“T regret the fact”’ 


MITATION, too frequently con- 

demned, is sometimes generous 
—and constructive. It deserves a 
better name. 


It does not deny—it acknowledges. 
It does not argue against accep- 
tance—it accepts. It does not 
disprove, nor merely approve—it 
proves ! 


Let us illustrate this. 


When a salesman says:—’ This 
finish is like DUCO”; or “is similar 
to DUCO”; or “This finish is of 


DUCO type”; he says, in other 
words: — 


“The finish is not DUCO— 
“T regret the fact!” 


etiel o sk ae we 
FOR WOOD 


How you can get DUCO 


ON YOUR NEW CAR. DUCO is the smart finish on the most 
desirable motor cars. More than forty-five manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles use it on their 1926 models. 


ON YOUR PRESENT CAR. There is an experienced Refinisher 
near you who can renew the appearance of your car by factory 
methods, with a job equivalent in every way to that of a new car. 


ON YOUR NEW FURNITURE. DUCO-Period furniture is pro- 
duced by more than seventy manufacturers. With its heirloom 
value, it is advertised, displayed, and sold by progressive merchants 
in all sections of this country. ; 


OTHER USES OF DUCO. Every day finds DUCO used for a new REG. U.S. PAT. OFF: 
and important purpose. It is offered you on pianos, toys, washing vil 27 K 
machines, and on thousands of other articles. 


FOR HANDY HOME USES. DUCO to brush on at home can be 


secured from your paint dealer. 


J . e 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, CTh e Yr 1 O Vv l NE 
Parlin, N. J., Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., b 


Everett, Mass.,orFlint Paint and Varnish Limited,Toronto, Canada. 


\_DUCO 
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Every 24 hours 


80,000 cars drive on to 


Cut Your Repair Bubs] ; 
. twtth bp 


| ALEMITE 


EXPERT LUBRICATION HERI 
DRIVE IN 


—_ LETTE ELE IEEE 
SELLE LE LEO 


Three years ago, we announced to the 
motor car owners of America that 80% 
of all repairs on the moving parts of a 
motor car came from one cause—lack of 
proper lubrication. 


We substantiated this by an exhaustive 
analysis of repair bills in hundreds of 
garages and repair shops. 


We offered you, in Alemite, a new and 
easy way to thoroughly lubricate all 
the hard Wearing chassis bearings on 
your car. A way to eliminate the old- 
fashioned grease cups and plugs. A way 
So easy and so sure, that it became a 
pleasure to take care of your car as it 
should be cared for. Factory engineers 
investigated our claims. Today most 
all cars other than Fords are equipped 
with Alemite or Alemite-Zerk. 


Everywhere you drive today you see the 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off, 
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for a service that Saves 
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one of these racks 


80% of motor car repair bills 


sign—‘‘Expert Alemite Lubricating 
Service—Drive In.” More than 72,000 
men are engaged in this lubricating serv- 
ice. Every 24 hours over 80,000 motor- 
ists are following our advice. By getting 
their cars lubricated in one of these sta- 
tions—ready for another 500 miles of 
wear-free travel. They are cutting re- 
pair bills in half. 


There’s an Alemite Service Station near 
you. Drive in today. Try it—use it regu- 
larly—every 500 miles. It’s as conven- 
ient as gasoline service. See for yourself 
the difference it makes in repairs. Or if 
you care to lubricate your car yourself, 
you will find the Alemite gun in your 
tool box. 


Fleet owners have proved that method- 
ical lubrication with Alemite actually 
cuts operating costs lc to 134c per mile. 


ALEMITE 


High Pressure Lubrication 


Just apply this saving to your own mileage, It 
means $100 to $275 a year. It comes not only in 
lower repair bills. Used car merchants will always 
allow $50 to $100 more on a standard $1,500 car 
that has had this regular care. It means lessened 
wear on tires, too. And a well-lubricated chassis 
reduces the strain on every other part of your car 
—keeps it easy riding. 


If your car has Alemite or Alemite-Zerk use it, by all 
means. That is why the manufacturer put it there. 
Tosaveyou repairs. If yours is not Alemite equipped 
—any dealer will install Alemite on your car in 30 
minutes. $5 to $20, according to make and model. 
Complete Alemite-Zerk set for Fords, $6.50. The 
Bassick Mfg. Co., 2660 North Crawford Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Write for Booklet 


Write for our interesting 
booklet, “‘ Vital Spots to 
Watch,” if you want to save 
repairs. It tells you what 
to watch in keeping down 


your operating costs. Higher in 


Canada 
and 
West of ¥- 
Rockies 


ily installed. 


ZERK 


19 fittings (and 
compressor) to 
replace the oil 
and grease cups on 
your Ford car. Eas- 


ALEMITE 


© 1926, B. Mig. Co, | | 


The Preparing Unit 


The photograph below shows 
how the Preparing Process starts 
with the refrigerator, and moves 
in a continuous connected line, to 
the kitchen cabinet, to the stove, 
to the serving table, close to the 
door leading to the dining room. 


These photos show how Mrs. Christine Fred- 
erick, famous household efficiency authority, 
has arranged her kitchen according to modern 
principles, at Applecroft Home Experiment 
Station, Greenlawn, L. I. 
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Make a Model Kitchen 


’ 


VERY woman wants a “model kitchen’ 

-4 convenient, cheerful and spotlessly clean. 

And every woman can have such a kitchen 

at very little expense, if she will properly arrange 

and care for the various units that make up 
her every-day “workshop.” 


First, she will want to place her tables, 
cabinet and other furniture in the way that 
is most convenient, that will save as many 
steps as possible, following perhaps the ar- 
rangement used by Mrs. Christine Frederick, 
the well-known household efficiency expert, 
in her own model kitchen shown above. 


Then she will consider carefully how she 
can make her ‘“‘workshop”’ bright, cheerful 
and attractive—a place in which it is a real 
pleasure to work. 


She might well follow the example of thou- 
sands of other women who have made their 
work easier with Valspar. For Valsparred floors, 
furniture and woodwork are easy to clean by 
simply washing with soap and water. And a 
Valspar room always radiates light, color and 
cheerfulness. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 


VALENTINE’S 


—with Valspar! 


Clear Valspar Varnish is the famous water- 
proof, accident-proof varnish that won’t turn 
white. It can be used to great advantage on 
wood or metal; on walls, ceilings and trim; on 
floors, linoleum, Congoleum; on drain boards, 
sinks and kitchen utensils, in fact, wherever 
a beautiful, easy-to-clean finish is desired. 


Valspar-Enamel, which is Valspar Varnish it- 
self combined with beautiful pigments, gives 
a solid-covering (non-transparent) finish in 
any color. It comes in Vermilion, Red—Light 
and Deep; Blue—Light, Medium and Deep; 
Green—Medium and Deep; Bright Yellow, 
Orange, Ivory, Gray and Brown. Also in 
Black, White, Gold, Bronze and Aluminum. 


Any two or more of these colors can be 
mixed to give the exact shades or tints you 
may wish to employ in your color scheme. 

Valspar Varnish-Stain—made in Light and 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry and 
Moss Green—is Valspar Varnish, plus trans- 
parent colors which bring out all the beauty 
of the grain in the wood on which it 1s applied. 


The coupon below will bring you samples. 
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The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 


W Dealer’s Name. .reseeenessssseeesresensnnes 
j 


Address, s.icwnieeede Web siete tes vidsiec vis estiaese 


The Clearing Unit 


The Clearing Process is kept 
separate, in another section of the 
kitchen (see photograph above), 
and moves also in a continuous 
connected line from scraping 
table for dishes, to sink (which is 
at the correct height, 36 inches, 
and has drain properly on the 
left side), to the drain, to the 
shelves where dishes and utensils 
are laid away. By such arrange- 
ment confusion and useless steps 
are avoided. 


TO DINING 
ROOM 


Above is a diagram of 
Mrs. Frederick’s Model Kitchen 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


c™/! I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
's] Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, /5¢ extra. 
Print full mail address plainly. 


Clear Valspar 
Valspar-Enamel 


Valspar-Stain 


Valspar Book 


Choose 1 Color......... 


Choose 1 Color............-. 
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HAVE your dealer drain the old oil 
from your Ford and refill with one 
gallon of Veedol Forzol. Then your 
Ford will be lubricated properly and 
will give you smoother viding, surer 
control and true operating economy. 


2 


omen who drive Fords 


OO many women are getting 

too little comfort and pleasure 

from their Fords. They can’t 
tell why, but they just don’t get the 
casy driving, and perfect control . 
which the Ford will give. Even before these 
Fords lose their bright, new look, many of them 
develop an insistent and irritating chatter—and 
all the squeaks, rattles and shaking that go with 
it. Riding becomes more of a strain than it ever 
should be, mental as well as physical. 


It is so needless to endure this. Thousands of 
women have learned how easy it is to prevent 
Ford chatter and all its penalties. The secret 
they've learned is oJ. No, not just any oil, but 
the special kind of oil that keeps Fords really fit. 


Just this simple matter of changing to the 
tight oil for their Fords saves these women a 
lot of worry and strain and their husbands a deal 
of money. 


Your Ford feels the strain — 
you pay for it 


(SHATTER sets up vibration throughout the 
entire car. No part is safe from its destruc- 
tive effects. Parts wear out with undue speed— 
and worn parts mean a worn and noisy car. Soon 
there are repairs and replacements to pay for. 


In almost every case chatter is caused by im- 
proper lubrication of the Ford transmission 
bands. Every time you start, stop, reverse or 
shift from low to high, the transmission bands 
come into play. If they are properly lubricated, 
they come into play with ease and smoothness. 
If not—they chatter violently in protest. 


can get smoother riding and 
surer control this simple way 


There is a reason for this. In the Ford, the 
same o1] that lubricates the motor must also lu- 
bricate the transmission. Yet each of these units 
requires different characteristics in the oil. You 
can see that the one oil which must do double 
service in the Ford cannot be just a motor oil. 
It must be an oil with the exact properties 
necessary to lubricate the Ford motor and to lu- 
bricate the Ford transmission bands. 


Veedol Forzol is just such an oil. It is not 
simply a different grade of oil, it is a different 
kind of oil designed solely for use in the Ford. 


OR ADVICE in regard to your Ford, write Miss 
M. E. Brown, Women’s Dept., Tide Water Oil 
Sales Corporation, 11 Broadway, New York City, 


It does both Ford lubrication jobs. 
It ends Ford chatter. It gives you 
the smooth control, and ease of 
driving that you should always get 
from your Ford. 


It allows true Ford economy, too — 


IDE Water technologists knew that only an 

oil made for Fords exclusively could give the 
fullest economy of operation. Since Veedol 
Forzol was perfected more than one million 
Ford owners have turned to it, They have found 
that Veedol Forzol gives these 8 definite econo- 
mies in Operation—10 to 25% gasoline saving; 
eliminates costly chatter, 10 to 25% saving in 
oil; 10 to 25% saving in carbon; resists heat and 
friction; resists fuel dilution; gives increased 
ability to coast; reduces repair bills. 


Your Ford will show the same “8 economies” 
if you give it a chance. Drive up to the next 
orange and black Veedol Forzol sign. The dealer 
will gladly drain out the old oil and fill the 
crankcase with one gallon of Veedol Forzol. 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven Broad- 
way, New York. Branches or warehouses in all 
principal cities. 
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THE SIMPLE “HOW” 
of a wonder about which 
$0 many are curious 


In Servel homes, things are happen- 
ing which, 5 years ago, one did not 
dream. - 

Food rises to unsuspected flavor. 
Salads are crisper. Milk holds 
sweeter... . Avenues to economy 
open up. Leftovers become an op- 
portunity instead of a waste. Cream 
can be bought by the quart. Servel 
keeps things from spoiling. 

A coldery develops. Jellied soups, 
meats and salads. Frozen fruits and 
desserts. Novelties featuring ice- 
cubes. (Servel makes ice-cubes so 
abundantly!) . . . . Work grows 
lighter. Food for a whole day’s 


Ne em isharas ane iies 


emer TT ETN 


‘is sold tind serviced 


' dealers. 


meals can be prepared at one sitting. 
Allthese things! Yet, oneis hardly 
aware how they happen—so auto- 
matic, so botherless is Servel. 
Naturally, people are curious 
about Servel. How does it work? 
* * * * * 


Your Servel dealer will take in 
one hand a glass of water. In the 
other, a glass of Servel refrigerant. 
He will pour the two together. The 
instant they meet:—Ice! 

Magic? No. Just cold—extreme 
cold. 

See this demonstration and you 
begin to understand the rest. This 
cold, cold refrigerant circulates 
through the refrigerator’s chilling 
coils. It keeps the ice-cube com- 
partment around 20°,—quick freez- 


SEBO reer me 


This demonstration 
is made by Servel 
It proves 
how cold the Servel 
refrigerant is. Ilus- 
trated is Model LS. 
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ing. It keeps the refrigerating com- 
partments under 50°,—perfect re- 
frigeration. 2/4 pounds of this re- 
frigerant, circulated by Servel’s 
natural pressure control, do the en- 
tire work of refrigerating for years. 

That is the “ how”’ of Servel. 

So simple, so efficient is Servel that 
it has been adopted by those great 
public service institutions, the 
public utilities. More than 1000 
central stations are now showing 
and installing Servel. Also many 
selected independent dealers. 

Why delay your enjoyment of 
this modern servant? Prices are sur- 
prisingly moderate and include de- 
livery, installation, and service for 
1 year. Liberal installment terms. 


jore electric Light companies than any other electrze refrigerator 
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THE SERVEL CORPORATION 
51 East 42nd Street New York 
London, England—Servel, Ltd. 


Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Minneapolis, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta, Dallas. Factories: 
Evansville, Ind., Carteret, N. J., Newburgh, 
Neu: 

Don’t you want to learn more about Servel? 
A booklet shows the beautiful, complete 
refrigerators, all cork insulated; also the 
separate units to install in your present 
refrigerator. Another booklet tells about this 
fascinating coldery. We'll forward both free. 


Adress mre Snir ediann. ne ser deelconiMarsdys. = 5. 


Clip and send to The Servel Corpo- 
ration, 51 BE. 42nd St., New York 
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Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, I 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


nc. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


You hear a great deal right now about tire conser- 
vation. At home and abroad, Goodyear has faith- 
fully preached that doctrine for twenty years. 


It has built a world-wide dealer organization 
schooled in tire knowledge and tire cate. 


It has ceaselessly urged the public to wse this 
organization as a means of keeping tire costs down. 
Goodyear has done this because it believes secu- 


rity lies in selling fewer tires to more customers, 
rather than more tires to a few. 


In this belief it has steadily improved its product, 
keeping Goodyear Tires always at the highest 
level of quality. 


Today, Goodyear Supertwist Balloons dramati- 
cally illustrate this endeavor. 


A special cord fabric called SUPERTWIST, developed 
and perfected by Goodyear, gives them unique 
durability and strength. 


If tire costs bother you, use Goodyear Tires and 
Goodyear Service. 


Wherever you are, that combination will insure 
you all the economy it is possible now to enjoy. 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


The whole world over, more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other hind 
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A representative foreign Goodyear Service Station: that of Abmed Yusuf Khan, Aden, Arabia 


_ Mechanical Brains 


as well as Beauty and Balance 
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Junior 


The Pencil that has 


Read how differently a brainy Pencil Acts! 


4 bee lead in a thinking Pencil turns OUT 

for writing, but it also turns IN for carry- 
ing. So it cannot clog, cannot jam, and won’t 
snap off in your pocket, or mark up the 
other contents, 

Yes, the more human gray-matter put 
into making a pencil, the more mechanical 
brains the pencil has, 

It staysin smooth-running order, it grows 
old in your service—not in your bottom 
drawer. It is trusty. 

It’s as simple to fill as slipping a dime in 
a slot — you simply insert a new lead at the 


tip—you don’t have to trouble to take the 
“insides” out. 


Parker Duofold Pens to match the Pencils: Lady Duofold, $5; Duofold Jr., $5; 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN > 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO, CANADA + 


Parker 


Duofold Pencil 


It is thus that Parker gave Duofold Pen- 
cils mechanical sense — then clothed them 
in beauty to match Parker Duofold Pens. 

The Hand-size Pencil Grips are like the 
pens, too, for these grips ended finger cramp 
and introduced restful writing, 

If you want a pencil that behaves as a 
well-trained assistant, look for the imprint 
“Parker” on the barrel, and accept no sub- 
stitute. 

Rich Black and Gold, or Gold and Lac- 
quer-red —handsome to carry —hard to 
mislay. 

Good dealers wouldn't be without them 
—stop at the nearest counter, 

Parker Duofold Over-size, $7 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


The Easy Pencil to Fill. Slip in 
a new lead at the tip—no need 
to remove the ‘‘insides,"" 


Parker Leads won't crumble. They make 
even commonplace pencils better behaved. 
Quite well worth asking for. Hard, Medi- 
um or Soft in Black, 2 doz. 25c. Red, Blue, 
Green and Indelible, 25¢ a dozen, 
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MADE BY 
“SANFORD MILLS~ 


SANFORD, MAINE 
The Luxurious 
Mohair Velvet 

‘Upholstery 


OW 
THIS LABEL 
IDENTIFIES THE 


GENUINE FABRIC 


CHASE VELMO 


is made in a variety of qualities adapted 
to the most expensive as well as moderate 
priced motor cars. Among those using 
this perfected Mohair Velvet are: 


BUICK. Master Six Models: 4 Passenger 
Coupe; Country Club Coupe; 5 Passenger 
Brougham Sedan; 7 Passenger Sedan. 

CADILLAC. In custom built models. 

DODGE. De Luxe Sedan. 

ELCAR. All closed models. 

GARDNER. Standard Six and Eight Cylinder 
5 Passenger Sedans. 

JORDAN. All closed models. 

KISSEL. All Sedans, Broughams and Coupes 

LINCOLN. Optional equipment in both 
standard and custom models. 

MARMON. Optional in all closed models 

NASH. All Nash four-door enclosed cars and 
the Advanced Six Victoria. 

STEARNS-KNIGHT. Optional equipment 
in all enclosed models. 

STUDEBAKER. Standard equipment of 
Standard Six Sedan and Country Club Coupe; 
Special Six Victoria, Brougham and Sedan; 
Big Six Club Coupe; 5, Passenger Sedan; 
7 Passenger Sedan and Berline. 

STUTZ. Optional equipment in all “Safety 
Chassis” closed models. 

VELIE. Special Sedan. 

WILLYS-KNIGHT. Standard in all 

Great Six enclosed cars 
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Kissel’s Exterior Smartness Enhanced by 
Luxurious MOHAIR UPHOLSTERY Inside 


Tue final touch of Kissel craftsmanship has given to 
Kissel enclosed models an upholstery fabric which will look as good 
as new long after the beauty of ordinary materials (not made of 
mohair) has vanished. 

This fabric is Chase VELMO ~ the perfected Mohair Velvet ~ which 
is admired for its lustrous, deep texture 
and prized for its dependability. 


{ CHASE VELMO, a Perfected Mohair Velvet | 
That Has No Equal for Closed Car Upholstery 


eMade by 


SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 
L. C. Cuast & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ Boston 


New York Detroit SAN FRANCISCO Cricaco 
Free on request an interesting booklet, “A Glimpse Inside” 
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Sedan *895—Special Sedan #995 
De Luxe Sedan #1075 
f. o. b, Detroit 
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— priceless ~~ and 


therefore jealously upheld 


It is a fact well known that the name 
DODGE BROTHERS is more valuable 
than the vast and expanding works 
in which Dodge Brothers product 
is built. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., have simply kept 
the faith and implicit public confi- 
dence has been their reward. 


Year after year the car has continued 
to mature into a better and better 


product. 


Costly chrome vanadium steel was 
the basic metal employed in the be- 
ginning, and it is the basic metal em- 
ployed today—in larger measure 
than in any other motor car built. 


The first automobile to leave Dodge 
Brothers Works—a Touring Car— 
was equipped with an all steel body. 


And during the past few years, Dodge 
Brothers have perfected this superior 
construction for ALLtheir motorcars. 


Beauty has been added to dependa- 
bility, comfort and silence to beauty. 
Endless refinements have been made. 
Prices have been reduced. 


But always in every instance, the 
quality of every detail has been main- 
tained or improved. 


The consistent goodness of the car has 
attracted a steadily expanding market. 
Wider markets have permitted a 
better and better product at lower and 
lower cost. Dodge Brothers progress 
has been conservative and logical. 


The result isa GOOD NAME, worthy 
of the public trust it inspires, and too 
priceless ever to jeopardize. 


DovnpGe BROTH ers |INc. DETROIT 


Douce BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopse BROTHERS 
MOTOR @CARS 
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_Ah—a breeze! Forgotten is 
‘the heat and the humidity. 
There’s a breeze! Great to 
have one always on tap. On 
oe goes the G-E Fan. The slug- 
| oe gish air stirs and moves—new, 
| ae fresh air is drawn in—there’s 
an outdoor coolness indoors! 


G-E Quality, 
ee Dependability of make and certainty of ser- 
vice stand behind the world known G-E 
"monogram. On little switches and gigantic 
_ Motors —it means quality! Look for it on 
| your fan. It means a fan always ready to 
do its job—to ‘swing noiselessly from side 
_ to side and freshen a whole room. And it 
means economy of current consumption — 
a ten hour breeze for a nickel! 


Built-with either A. C. 


or D.C. motors, 


THE 


Ce ee ee 


eh 


honor which he wanted most of all 


Over his coffee the “old lion” rose at the end 
of the table. It was the last great scene in one 
of America’s most picturesque careers. 
Much has been written and said about 
Andrew Johnson, seventeenth President of the 
United States. Surely at one time the nation 
was against him. Yet on that day in January 
long ago, the old South vindicated its own. 
The man who had been President six years 
before was now Senator-Elect from Tennessee. 
And now in the dining room of the old 
Maxwell House, the distinguished men of his 
state had gathered to do him honor. There 
they feasted him. And there, over their coffee, 
they cheered and applauded as he rose to speak. 
It was natural that the Maxwell House 
should be chosen for this final tribute. 
Throughout all the South it was celebrated for 
its wonderful food. And it was its coffee which 
was to bring it the most lasting fame of all. 


Gradually the news of it spread 
through the whole country 


For years a special blend of fine coffees was 
served at the Maxwell House—so rich, so 


mellow that those who once tasted it could 
not forget it. Long afterward it remained as 
the most vivid memory of that fine, old hotel. 

Year after year, at the great dinners and 
banquets, at the balls and masques, it was 
this coffee that the guests always praised most 
highly. Year after year they carried the news 
of it to their homes in all parts of the South. 


“Good to the ». fy 
last drop” Fahy 


A, 


Long ago this blend was already known and 
used throughout all that land of good things 
to eat and drink. 

Today its fame has spread from coast to 
coast. The same blend that delighted the 
guests of the old Maxwell House is being 
served by critical families in all parts of the 
United States. And the same firm of coffee 
merchants who perfected it years ago down in 
Nashville, Tennessee, still blend and roast 
it today. 

Maxwell House is now America’s largest 
selling high grade coffee. It has pleased more 
people than any other coffee ever put on the 
market. 

The rare, full flavor and rich aroma of this 
blend are now offered to you. Your very first 
taste will tell you why it has become so fa- 
mous. See what new pleasure it will give 
your family at breakfast and at dinner. Plan 
now to serve it tomorrow. All better grocers 
have Maxwell House Coffee on hand in the 
famous blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Com- 
pany, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, New York, Los Angeles. 


Maxwe tt House CorreeE 
Tovay —Amenicas largest selling high grade coffee 


« had been President—yet here he won the 
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Vigorous bodies crave this 


To some, daily bathing is a habit; others bathe because 
they’re made to. But people who know the tingling pep and 
sparkle of Lifebuoy cleanness bathe because’ they /ike to. 


a 


Cause of body odor—and its prevention « 


A DEEP SEATED accumulation in pores— fatty 
waste secreted by skin glands and the acids of 
perspiration —is the cause of unpleasant odor. 

Ordinary washing is not enough. 

Lifebuoy does absolutely remove this cause 
of odor. Its remarkable antiseptic gives to the 
lather a searching, super-cleansing power which 
gets down into the pores, emulsifies and carries 
away all of this waste matter. 

After a Lifebuoy bath your skin stays sweet and 
fresh all day,no matterhow much youperspire. 
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fresh, reviving cleanness 


Do you KNow why you feel great after a Lifebuoy bath— 
why, even on hottest days, there 1s no body odor to embar- 


rass—why daily Lifebuoy bathing is so good for health? 


ae A REASON as real as hunger be- 
ore meals. Your body asks for a Lifebuoy 
yath as your stomach asks for food. Bath- 
ng means almost as much to health as 
rating and sleeping. 

-Lifebuoy, mind you, is different. It’s 
not like these polite, sweetly scented soaps. 

This isn’t just talk. Get a cake and 
prove it. One whiff of Lifebuoy’s pun- 
gent, clean odor — quickly vanishing — 
tells you that here is a soap meant to do 
a big, real job. 

It does it. Sweep a cake over your 
body. Watch the big, creamy lather burst 
into bloom. Fee/ it get into the pores. 
Tingle to its gentle tonic. Then rinse. 
You're clean—of course. But not just or- 
dinary visible cleanness. This cleanness 
is asensation—a thrill. Cool freshness— 
like a sea breeze on a sultry afternoon 


/—waves over and through you. Pores 


‘breathe. You're happy. 


When your shoulders snap back, and 
new life ripples your muscles, and troubles 
fade—then you'll know what Lifebuoy 


is going to mean to you all the rest of 


your life. 


Why a gorgeous Lifebuoy bath is as 
welcome as a square meal to a 
half famished wayfarer 


Don’t you always feel better in a bathing 
suit? Get this—-when the human body 
was designed, clothes weren’t planned 


SIF 


Wives and‘mothers—listen ! 


Nou KNow your husband gets a real thrill out of 
Lifebuoy. You insist that your children’s health 
shall have its sure protection. 

But here’s a little secret. You are going to like 
Lifebuoy more than any of them. When you see 
the rosy softness it brings to your sensitive skin— 
when its soothing touch has given your tired body 
all-day freshness, with no suggestion of body odor, 
you, too, will say, “Lifebuoy is the finest soap 
I ever used.” 


for. It was meant that purifying sunshine 
should bathe every inch of your body 
all day. 

Skin does more than cover your bones. 
It is a vital organ and its work is to get 
rid of body waste—a quart every day. 
This waste comes through your pores. 
Smother pores and you can't live. The 
Roman boy who was gilded all over 
for a pageant died before they could get 
off the air-tight gilding. 

Yet clothes and modern living tend to 
smother skin. Air is full of grease and 
dangerous dust. Pores get clogged with 
all this inside and outside dirt. Then 
you feel sticky, low spirited, fatigued. 
Nerves get jumpy. 

So that is why you feel great after 
Lifebuoy’s antiseptic lather has flooded 
off this dangerous, clogging, smother- 
ing film. 


Unpleasant body odors—good-by! 


A real man who’s on his toes all day 
must perspire. That’s why the deep, 
searching purification of a Lifebuoy bath 
is so necessary. “he cause of body odor 
is removed. You stay fresh all day. 
The clean, antiseptic odor of Lifebuoy 
rinses off completely —never clings. Life- 
buoy 1s pure—its orange red is the color 
of its pure palm fruit oil. Get your cake 
to-day. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 


Mass. 


OY 
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HAVOLINE 


REC US PAY Orr 


—the power 


ISIMAN RESIN! CUMPAND Lie OPS d 


oil 


Oil is more than oil ~ it is power 


Keep your oil level up, but drain 
and refill at regular intervals. Use 
the right grade of oil for your car. 

avoline is sold from bulk for 
crankcase replenishment or com- 
plete refill, Also furnished in 1- or 
5-gallon cans and in 30- or 50-gallon 
drums. Write’ for name of nearest 
dealer, 

INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Lawrenceville, Illinois 


yours automobile is essentially a power plant on wheels. Ease 
of handling, comfort, safety, speed—all are a direct reflection 
of power. 

That’s why oil is so important to you. The wrong oil steals your 
power—the right oil builds it up to par and'keeps it there. 

Havoline engineers discovered this fact about motor oil; then 
went out and proved it in 60,000 tests on the Wasson Motor Check— 
all over the country and in every kind of car. No other motor oil 
has ever undergone such a practical and convincing demonstration, 
and, as a result, no motor oil has grown so rapidly in popularity. 

Do you know whether you are getting full value from your power 
plant? A crankcase filling of Havoline will open your eyes to the 
difference a fine power oil can make In the operation of your car. 


er when writing. The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Please be sure to specify design numb 


A reproduction of this design No. A-17 in full color will be sent free on request. 
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6 lb. Hotpoint Super-Iron with 
patented CALROD heating 


element cast in solid iron, $6.00 


3 j- 3b. Hotpoint, now only . $3.95 a 
OU need the 6 lb. Super-Iron for your ordi In béausiful gift case cuane - | 
nary ironing—for table cloths, sheets and ling set, 


reduced to. . $6.95 
heavier clothing. 


But for those daintier pieces —the delicate, per- 4 
sonal lingerie that you may even prefer to wash 
yourself —you should have the lighter 3 Ib. Hot- 
point. Its heat is just right for light work. It is 
easy to iron with; and, more important, it is easy 
to take with you when traveling. 


A set of these two Hotpoint Irons will make a 
welcome gift for a June bride, too. For sale by 
electric light companies and dealers everywhere. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland - St. Louis - Salt Lake City 
Ontario, Calif. - Los Angeles + San Francisco - Seattle - Portland 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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NEW HOTPOINT 
TOAST-OVER TOASTER 
This is a new popular-priced 
Hotpoint Toast-Over Toaster. 


_ HOTPOINT FIRELESS.TYPE 2 
ELECTRIC COOKER ? 


— 


It turns the toast automatically, 
The switch in the cord permits 
convenient turning on and off at 
will. The lowest price at which 
a genuine Hotpoint Toast-Qver 
Toaster has ever been offered — 
$6.00. De Luxe model - $8.00 


It roasts, bakes, stews, boils, 
steams, fries. The switch gives 
high, medium or low heat. On 
High, uses as little current as a 
toaster. Made to Hotpoint’s 
high quality standards—for life- 
time service. Complete with 5 
qt. kettle, 3 Y- pe. cloverleaf 
vessels, cake or pudding pan, bie 
pan and baking rack - $27.75 
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Bauer & Black 
Junior Geqion 
First Aid Kit 
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America’s young knight errantry 


JUNIOR FIRST AIDERS...MINISTERING TO THE INJURED IN EMERGENCY 


B EewRA S GRACRSE F UL 


PREVENT 
oftenest to children. And they frequently occur 


_.. Accidents occur 


when neither parental nor other adult help is 


within call ... To help make boys and girls self 


reliant in these emergencies, Bauer & Black 
created the Junior First Aid Legion a year ago. 
To every member it furnished a complete and 
compact textbook of First Aid and a pocket kit 
of First Aid supplies... The success of the 
Legion has been remarkable. In nearly every city 


AS YOU R 


bO@Oc TOR 


and town there is a substantial and active mem- 
bership. In 1925 several thousand instances of 
heroic First Aid service were recorded ...A life- 
membership in the Legion costs but 12c... enti 
tling the member to the complete First Aid outfit 
picturedabove. Many drug storesare recruiting sta- 
tions. Or any boy or girl may enroll direct by send- 
ing 12c in stamps to the nearest Bauer & Black ad- 
dress. The First Aid packet willbe shipped postpaid. 
Bauer € Black, Chicago, New York and Toronto. 


$10,000 in awards for boys and girls who render the best First Aid service in 1926... . Complete printed conditions sent free upon application. 


OVER 30 YEARS OF ETHICAL SERVICE TO THE 


MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE PUBLIC 
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Hon. John N. Willys 
President, 
Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: 


As automobile engineer of the Royal 
Palace, in charge of the motor service of King 
Alfonso XIII and the Royal Family, I am commanded 
to inform you of the great gratification which we 
have always enjoyed in the several Willys-Knight 
automobiles in our service. 


Our Willys-Knight cars have given us 
every satisfaction--one of them, purchased over 
10 years ago being still in daily usage. I seize 
this opportunity of congratulating yourself and 
your company on the wonderful car you have 
Succeeded in turning out. 


Very sincerely yours, 


—————— 


Engineer in Chief of the 
Automobile Service of His 
Majesty the King. 
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N company with that ultra-select gtoup of world-notables who 
have registered in favor of Knight-motored cars for their per- 
sonal use—the King of England, the Prince of Wales, the King 
of Belgium, and half the Ministers and Peerage of Continental 

Europe—now, graciously, His Spanish Majesty extends felicitations to 

the American-made Willys-Knight. 

With the same type of patented power-plant, and building it under 
one and the same license, as the finest and costliest European cars— 
Minerva, Panhard, Mercedes, Voisin, Peugeot, Daimler-Knight (you know 
what these great names stand for)—the “70” Willys-Knight, by virtue of 
its established super-efficiency, has earned title to its distinction as the 
fastest and most powerful product of its size among all American-built 
automobiles. 
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The “70” Willys-Knight Six Sedan, $1495; 
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No other car in America hasthe super-efficiency of thenew “70” W 
Knight Six. None other of its dimensions develops such phenon 
power... : 

With a 2'%/1¢inch bore and a 43-inch stroke, the improved Ki 
sleeve-valve engine of the*70” Willys-Knight Six develops greater Pp 
per cubic inch of piston displacement, throughout its entire range, 
any other stock American engine built today... : 

Perfected to a point that has gained for it swift recognition as 
world’s highest type of high-speed engine construction, the Knight sle 
valve engine in this car outperforms anything that ever was built ¢ 
size, or type, or class! 


touring model, $1295; Willys-Knight Great Six modi 


i 


CP 
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Nith perfected mechanical 4-wheel brakes, the same type of braking sys- 
€1 as that used on the finest and most costly cars of Europe and America, 


| $2495; prices f. 0. b. factory. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 
| 
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and 8 Timken roller bearings in its steering mechanism (more than any 
other American car), the new “70” Willys-Knight Six, regardless of its 


great speed and power, becomes one of the safest to drive and easiest to 


steer and handle of all automobiles. 


» » » 
Don’t fail to see this sensational new Six at your earliest opportunity. 
A single demonstration is enough to open the eyes of the most critical 
driver to how vast an advance it represents over anything in the com- 
parable Six-cylinder field. This proof of performance is awaiting you. 
Arrange to get it. A new power-sensation awaits you. Ask, too, about 
the new WILLYS FINANCE PLAN, which means less money down, 
smaller monthly payments; and the lowest credit-cost in the industry. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio - Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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There are 3 real 
reasons why you 
| get extra value in ~~ 


White Owl 


1—3 big, invincible shaped cigars for 20 cents 


2— Mass production and vast buying resources 
of the General Cigar Company, made possible 
. by the loyal support of millions of friends 


AND 


3— Tobacco from the finest, sweetest - tasting 
crop in years. 


the same outstanding 


| | White Owl value but ~ 


Don’t take our word for this. Your 
first trial of White Owl will prove, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, why— 


for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slab Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Self-Spacing Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Slate and Smooth Surfaced 
Roll Roofings 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Built-to-Order Roofs 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Roof Paints and Cements 
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Build walls of endurance with Beaver Bestwall 


Test and compare this superior plaster wall board for strength. Test it with fire—with 
water. Test the improved fibre binder for toughness. See why its distinctive cream-colored 


hi surface takes decoration more artistically and more economically. Compare it. Prove that 
Bestwall serves you better than ordinary plaster wall board. Send for sample and literature 


Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Slabs seal the roof 
tighter than ordinary shingles 


Build Right ~ the first time! 


UILDING mistakes are costly. But 

nine times out of ten they are preven/- 
able. And the surprising part 1s that most 
building mistakes are due to indifference in 
the selection of materials. 

Be guided by the experience of others 
when you build or remodel. Select materials 
intelligently—and carefully. ‘Test and com- 
pare. Be yourown judge. Select no material 
until it has proved its superiority. 

Investigate Beaver Products for walls, for 
roofs. Testthem. Compare them. Prove to 
yourself beyond all question that they build 
more beautiful, enduring walls —attractive 
roofs that remain sealed for years against 
the weather. Select Beaver Products and 
you select the dest. 


Beaver Bestwall, ‘‘ The Superior Plaster 
Wall Board,”’ with its tough, fibre-like, 
cream-colored binder, offers greater strength 
and an improved surface for decorating. 


Roofs are invested with unusual beauty, 


Beaver American Plaster is used where the 


weather protection and fire safety — by 
Beaver Vulcanite Slabs and Shingles. 

For remodeling and repairs— quick, 
economical and lasting—what can equal the 
famous Beaver Wall Board? The familiar 
Red Beaver Border identifies 1t anywhere. 
Comes plain and extra thick; also é#/ed for 
walls in kitchens and bathrooms. 


For smooth, durable, flawless plaster 
walls and ceilings there are Beaver Amer- 
ican Plasters, uncommonly high in pure 
gypsum content; noted for easy working, 
and uniform quality. 


Beaver Gypsum Lath, with its heat-, cold- 
and sound-retarding qualities, forms an ideal 
base for better Beaver American p/asier walls. 

‘Consult the Beaver Products Dealer 
in your town.’”’ Or write us for samples 
and literature. Dept. 1006. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO.,, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada : London, England 


PLASTERS - WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS 
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for WALLS 


Bestwall 
Plaster Wall Board 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver American Plaster 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver 
Varnishes and Enamels 
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t stamps the wearer as a man 


just any 
Buckle and Bel 
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that money can buy. 


q But 
HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


your next Belt, 


sessor,. 


BELT and BUCKLE has always been and alwa 
will be evidence of the masculini 


That is why you should demand the na 
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HOME 1S WHERE THE HART IS 


AN IMPROVED ELECTRIC ICER 


Companion of the Hart Oil Burner 


Hart now brings to the American people the com- in a range of 40 to 45 degrees, a crisp, dry cold, the 
plete and final answer to the wish of millions for dry, laboratory kind of refrigeration. 
clean and constant refrigeration in the home. It supplies a greater number of ice cubes than other 
It does this through the Hart Electric Icer inwhich _ icers of similar rating—dozens of crystal blocks 
tested principles have been refined, strengthened frozen from pure drinking water. 
and put to work on a scientific basis. I a ae : 
ts extreme simplicity and sturdiness of design, 
If you will think the matter through, you will plus microscopic precision in manufacture, in- 
decide for the following good reasons, that sure satisfactory operation at trifling cost. It 
you want a Hart Electric Icer now. is an entirely self-contained unit. No water 
It is built on principles proved sound and connections, no trouble to install. 
right by ten years of successful use. Its Just plug inon the electric socket and dis- 
makers brought 36 years of fine me- miss from yourmindthewhole problem 
chanical experience to the problem of daily food preservation. A big step 
of a perfected ice machine. forward in convenience, cleanliness, 
It keeps the food chamber with- economy and domestic hygiene. 


W. B. WILDE CO., Peoria, Illinois 
Dealers in all principal cities of the United States and Canada 


Sizes to suit 
requirements. 


Easy payments. 


A remarkable op- 

- portunity for the 
right dealer in 
any town not 

yet supplied. 


Compact unit shown above, ready 

to install in your own refrigerator i 
as low as $185, f. o. b. Peoria, Ill. I 
SSP ee hella 


W. B. Wilde Co., Peoria, Illinois C2 Hart Electric Icer. 


The widely successful, constant 
heat machine, the Hart Oil Burner, 
is a companion product. 


A 


This complete iceless re- Send me your free booklet on { () Hart Oil Burner. 


frigerator f.o.b. Peoria 


$2402. 


T ELECTRIC ICER | 


© 1926, W. B. W. Co, 
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BALTIM 

HICAGO RINNEAPOLIS ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS, 


Pistol Grip Ee Trager Scontee 4 


EFLECT for a moment your boyhood days. Remember 
\@@ the thrill you got on the 4th of July when you loaded 

I ([eorapye YOUL Cap pistol, pulled the trigger, and blazed away at 
Nets q Cverything in sight! Those were the happy days. And 
—=asi2rd nobody ever had to show you how to use your cap pistol 
f —pulling the trigger just came natural. In a few days your kiddies 
‘ will be celebrating Independence Day. You will join with them—per- 
\ haps shoot their cap pistols just to get the old feel back again and satisfy 
\ that irresistible appeal to “pull the trigger.” All men are boys at heart. 
‘ Is it any wonder that workmen all over the world prefer to use 
\ Black & Decker Electric Tools “With the Pistol Grip_and Trigger Switch.” 


THz BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 


TOWSON, MD., U.S.A. 


ge y 
iG f Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
i i Black & Decker, Limited, London, England 
i 3 3 BRANCH OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN 
é i 3 BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DETROIT BALTIMORE 
5 i ; BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DALLAS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
; | ¢ / KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
For Ey 
} Fae j BR.O.D U_C. Ts 
i : & ; : ; A a at . , ee 3 
i i z 4 Portable Electric Drills Electric Tappers Electric Screw Drivers Aes RD LD) 
i i 3 y Electric Valve Refacers Electric Grinders _ Electric Socket Wrenches 4 fo ag REE op 8s 
& 4 i \ i a 
j : 


A Telephone Call to the Supply House from which You Purchase Your Tools) 
ae will Secure a Demonstration Without Obli ‘gation 
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The Dining Room of Mrs. Leonard M. Thomas, 
in her New York residence. One will look far in- 
deed to find another such example of character and 
elegance. Mrs. Thomas endorses Nucoa. 


Mrs. Leonard M. Thomas speaks 


about Nucoa’s Food Quality 


aS HE PURE, DELICIOUS FLAVOR 


And when the Nucoa user tells 


‘L combined with the wholesome- 


ness of Nucoa makes it most desir- 
able for use as tempting little pats 
for the table—as well as a valuable 
aid incooking. Another undeniable 
appeal is its economy as a food 
product.” 


So one of the finest table delica- 
cies is welcomed by one whose 
innate discrimination and whose 
social position combine to make her 
word of commendation authorita- 
tive indeed. 


Go where you will anywhere in 
this country. Talk with whom you 
will among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Nucoa users—and you will 
hear nothing but confirmation of 
Mrs. Thomas’ every word. 


Nucoa is a natural, pure white 
product made from nutritious, pal- 
atable cocoanut and peanuts, milk 
and salt. 


It is prepared under rigid scien- 
tific control—as to Flavor, Purity, 
Cleanliness, Nutrition and Vita- 
mins, and Economy. 


you how much she likes Nucoa you 
may read besides in the tone of her 
voice her respect for its integrity. 


How to Serve Nucoa 


Nucoa is served on the table in the form 
of dainty Nucoa Pats with bread. 

In the kitchen, in the preparation of 
other foods, it proves itself a delicacy 
indeed. 

Nucoa is obtainable at any of the best 
grocers’ in your community. 

A color wafer approved by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is supplied 
by the grocer with every package. You 
may color Nucoa any shade of yellow 
you prefer, for table use, cooking or 
baking. ~ 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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HE TEXAS COMPANY, always active and ag- 

oressive in the development of high grade petroleum 
products, now offers the American motoring public a new 
gasoline with a combination of qualities never before 
attained in a motor fuel. 

It is a product of perfectly balanced distillation range, 
more volatile, and vaporizes to a dry gas. 

The new gasoline is made possible through the Holmes- 
Manley Gasoline Process, owned and controlled by The 
Texas Company, representing an investment of millions 
i of dollars and many years’ efforts of refinery experts. 

The mew and better Texaco Gasoline has a// the good 
qualities of any gasoline or motor fuel, regardless of price. 


| It contains no chemicals. It needs none. Over two mil- 
lion barrels of this new product are now on hand. 
Stop at the first Texaco pump you see. All tanks and 
pumps are now supplied with the new product. Fill with 
Texaco Gasoline; and Texaco Motor Oil, the clean, clear, 
golden oil, known everywhere for its quality, full body 
| and purity. You will note with pleasure the improved 
| operation and condition of your engine. 
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“Why, she hasnt 


changed a bit!” 


Topay, there’s the same flower-like freshness 
about her that was there when you married 
her—she’s the picture of loveliness. But ten years 
from now—will she have changed? 

Time is a stealthy villain. It can put a smile in 
eclipse by casting a shadow on the heart. It can rob 
cheeks of their bloom by parching the spirit... . 
That is, if you let it. 

For time can protect as well as wreck. You can 
make it the friend of your wife and not her foe. You 
can do this by safeguarding her from the dulling 
drabness and worry of the harder household tasks— 
by giving her, instead, the leisure to live. The leisure 
for all the things that keep a woman’s birthdays 
from showing in her face. : 

Take the modern laundry, for instance. It replaces 
the heaviest of household burdens with a day or more 
of leisure every week. It takes washday 
completely out of the home—out of 
sight, out of mind. It calls for the 
family bundleregularly, washes every- 
thing thoroughly, irons everything or 
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anything and charges very moderately. And that’s 
notthe best of it? | 2). 


Instead of coming home to a topsy-turvy house, 


you come home to cheery neatness. You’re greeted 
with happy kisses, not by lips that droop with com- 
plaints; by gay little stories of delightful afternoons, 
not by tales of trouble. Your wife remains the girl you 
married—a girl to be proud of, a girl to “show off.” 
Tonight, talk it over with “her.” Whether she 
merely supervises the washing at home, or actually 
does it herself, have her call one of the modern 
laundries in your city, and try one 
of the services it offers. And in 
» ten years from now, you'll be glad 
she did it, because—‘‘she hasn’t 
changed a bit!” 


+O HAL MG. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Executive Offices, CINCINNATI 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 
Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Underhill St., Camden Town,-London, N. W. 1, England 


These women made rer 


Time their friend 


“aha laundry has helped me to live! ar 
I attend parties, go to the theatre, \ 
pack up my children for long rides in our 
car. In fact, the laundry has given me “ 
the chance to get out of life just about all I 


there is in it. 
Mrs. L. Scrimger, Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. 1.G. Jenkinson, Philadelphia, Pa, 


"M glad for the help the laundry gives be- 
cause it releases my time for more interesting 
work. I’ve learned to make perfectly beautiful 
lamp shades, for instance, that we simply 
couldn’t buy. And I have time to indulge in 
pet whims like music and reading.”’ | | 


a FEEL that I really could not 
get along without the laundry. 
It gives me more time to care 
for my three-year-old baby who 
— requires a great deal of atten- 
tion. I also have more time, now, 
for my music.” 
Mrs. L. S. Wilson, 
Jackson, Mich, © 
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The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
Everywhere 
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Every community has its substantial cit- 
izens who are known as key” buyers—men 
whose judgment of merchandise values is 
respected. They buy tires as they buy other 
products, on the basis that quality is the 
bed-rock of economy. — , 


In small towns and large towns the country 
over you'll find Generals on the cars of the 
“key” buyers. 


General’s success over a period of ten years 
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; What do 
| “Key Buyers 


buy? : 
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is based on the absolute maintenance of top 
quality. Now, more than ever, people are 
realizing the soundness of General’s policy 
of not tampering with quality. 


Talk with the General distributor in your 
town. He hasa plan that enables you to 
change to Generals now without sacrificing 
the unused mileage in your present tires, no 
matter how much or how little they have 
been used. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


te GENERAL 


TIRE 
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The summer sun—the long ride—the mid-day lunch 
cooling draft from 


along the road—the welcome, 
the motor car’s “Thermos” Kit. + + 7 Everywhere, 
people are taking “Thermos” Comfort with them— 


“The Comforts of Home” though they’re far away. 
“HOME COMFORT” no longer means 


comfort that can be enjoyed only 


family needs is to deprive them of truly 
i under your own roof. 


modern comfort. 


Have enough “Thermos” Bottles to go 
‘round: “Thermos” Motor Kits and Food 
Jars for outings, a “Thermos” Pitcher Set 
for cold drinks on the porch, a “Ther- 
mos” bedside Jug Set for each bedroom, a 


For“ Thermos” enables you to take home 
comfort with you wherever you go. 


“Thermos” gives you portable hot food 
and liquid without fire—cold 


food and drink without ice. 


But when you take““Thermos” 
home comfort with you, don’t 
take it away from the folks who 
stay at home. To have fewer 
“Thermos” Bottles than the 


“Thermos’’ Quart size Vac- 
uum Food Jar No. 602, for 
carrying hot or cold solid 
foods, ice-cream, ices, etc. 
Price $5.25. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


SAN FRANCISCO NORWICH, CONN. 


couple of quart “Thermos” Bottles for 
general use, a “Thermos” School Kit for 
each of the children. 


“Thermos” Dealers, everywhere, will 


show you the exact “Thermos” equipment 
you need. 


GENUINE 


THERMDS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


VACUUM BOTTLE 
THE AMERICAN THERM 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


P” GENUINE 


ERM) 


¥YACUUM BOT 
Keéps } 
Keeps ¢ 


“Thermos” Motor Kit No. 256 
(for four persons). Suit case style. 
Dustproof. Complete with 2 
quart “Thermos” bottles, Food 
Box, two Jars, Salt and Pepper 
Shakers, 4 each Knives, Forks, : 
Spoons, Napkins, and Enameled 

Drinking Cups. Price $34.00. R SP 
Other Motor Kits, fitted with NUN 
“Thermos” bottles, from 2 to o THEA D 


6 persons capacity, $12.50 to 
$50.00. 


ACUUM 


“Thermos” Vacuum Food 
Jar No. 822 (shown in use in 
illustration above). Finished 
in auto enamel. Extra large 
mouth—forcarrying hot solid 
foods, ice-cream or cold des- 
serts, etc. Keeps foods hot 
two days, keeps foods cold 
three days. Price $12.00, 


’Tis ** Thermos” 
or ’Tisn’t **Thermos”’ 


All vacuum bottles are not 
“Thermos” Bottles. There 
is only one “Thermos” 
Bottle, and that is the orig- 
inal Genuine “Thermos”? 
Vacuum Bottle that first 
introduced portable heat 
and cold to America 21 
years ago. Look for the 
“Thermos” Trademark 


stamped on the bottom of 
the case. 


OS BOTTLE CO. 366 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


In England: THERMOS (1925), Ltd., London 


In Canada: THERMOS BOTTLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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The Famous 
Chrysler*7O° 


Model New Price Savings 
Coach $1395 * 50 
Roadster 1525 100 
Royal Coupe 1695 100 
Brougham 1745 120 
Sedan 1545 150 
Royal Sedan 1795 200 
Crown Sedan 1895 200 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax 


Chrysler Sets New 
Standard In Quality 
Car Production 


When this business was founded 
three years ago it was with the 
definite purpose of perfecting a 
plan which would insure an abso- 
lute standard of highest quality 
in a group of cars meeting the 
needs of all types of buyers. 


That goal has been achieved in 
the production of four great 
Chrysler quality cars which sup- 
ply all markets and meet all Per- 
formance and Price requirements. 


‘In all, the high quality is stand- 
ardized. The model numbers 
mean miles per hour—and are a 
measure for you of the size, per- 
formance and luxury of each 
Chrysler product. 


For the first time you are able to 
secure the type of car you need 
in any of four chassis sizes—three 
highest quality six-cylinder, one 
highest quality four-cylinder—all 
manufactured under one name 


and by one organization giving 
utmost value and economy, all 
economically merchandised by 
one dealer organization, each out- 
classing any other car in its field. 


Chrysler’ 70;Reduced *50 té200 
Unchanged except in Price. 


O 


Today’s Chrysler “70” —changed in no 
way except newlower prices which save 
you’50 to*200—is more than ever the 
car of world-wide preference. 


We knew that the Chrysler“70” would 
sweep its way to pre-eminence, but we 
did not anticipate the tide of public 
favor which today covers not only 
America but all the world—making 
possible these sensational values. 


Long lived; characteristic Chrysler 
beauty; designed to meet today’s traffic 
needs; roomy for comfort and luxury; 
easiest to handle; flashing pick-up; 70 


miles plus; safe—little wonder that 
none of its more than a hundred thou- 
sand owners who have enjoyed un- 
interrupted satisfaction and pleasure 
from their Chrysler 70’s for thousands 
upon thousands of miles, will ever 
willingly go back to the less modern 
type of cars. 


And nowwith its savings of 50 to*200, 
Chrysler“70”—the identical car whose 
performance and endurance have won 
such universal preference and admira- 
tion—is beyond all doubt the pre- 
ferred motor car investment at these 
lower prices in its class. 
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dont overlook the part 


Millions of poles are Part of the great unseen equipment 
| in the vast system 


that goes into a telephone exchange. 
“back of the tele- you cannot AYA ‘ 


pf thy senemyrsat 
Coe aaa) 
Pichi * 


phone.” 


With the telephone system as with an iceberg, 
by far the greater partis unseen. The instrument 
on your wall or desk calls into action vast equip- 
ment, all of which had to be produced to a stand- 
ard of accuracy rarely found in industry. 

Whether it is the making of your Bell tele- 
phone, or the wires and cables connecting it to 
the central office, or the maze there of distribut. 
\ wae : ing frames, relay racks and that marvel of intri- 
| cacy, the switchboard—here is a work which calls 
for the skill gained through long experience. 


| Many busy hands braiding From the buying and testing of the raw mate- Just wire—but see all 
threads of conversation—the = the equipment needed 
| ep nonteee, rials, through every step of manufacture and to eta 


inspection to the finished apparatus; further, to 
its delivery on regular or emergency order—and 
even to switchboard installation—all this is 
Western Electric’s responsibility. 

And through this responsibility has come dur- 
ing forty-four years an ever-increasing oppor- 
tunity of service to the American public. 


edinon e 


Assembling a giant switchboard, Huge machines like these are need- 
made up of thousands of parts. ' ed to produce telephone cable. 
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Builders commend these extra values in 


with the Long-Bell Trade-Mark 


HE builder of homes today is 
the final judge of building 
materials. 


He seeks quality, because material 
of high standard pledges the greatest 
service. He desires known products, 
because in them he may have the 
greatest faith. He demands dura- 
bility, economy and day-to-day 
satisfaction. 


—— 


The Oldest Homes in 
America Are Built 
| of Wood 


The dependability and econ- 
omy of wood are proved 
wherever you go. The oldest 
American homes are built of 
wood. They stand as monu- 
ments to the durability of the 
home-building material that 
has aided in making a nation 
of home-owners. Use wood! 
Build now the home you 
have planned. Use for its 
construction the material that 
through centuries has so ably 
proved itself. . . wood! 


He uses Long-Bell trade-marked 
Douglas Fir for those reasons. 


Value Built Into 
These Products 


Years of acquaintance with the home- 
builder have given the Long-Bell organi- 
zation a realization of these demands ... 
and to meeting such standards of lumber 
production the Long-Bell organization 
has devoted itself. In the manufacture of 
Southern Pine lumber and timbers ... 
in the production of oak flooring... in 
the making of other lumber products... 
this organization has maintained stand- 
ards that regularly assure maximum lum- 
ber value to the buyer. 


Users Gennend This 
i Lumber 


No wonder, then, that among the friends 
of Long-Bell trademarked Douglas Fir 
are users who have seen its added value 
at first hand. 


They would say: 


Douglas Fir is suitable for a greater 
variety of uses than any other wood... 
unsurpassed in strength and elastic limit 
... practically impervious to water... 
B® is very durable . . . takes paint, stain and 
varnishes perfectly and retains them. 


Long-Bell trade- 
marked Douglas 
Fir is produced in 
great modern, elec- 
trically operated plants 
at Longview, Washington. 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, 
Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; 
Flooring; California White Pine Lumber; 

Sash and Doors; Box Shooks. 


Guard-Rail Posts, 
Oak 


flare To ea eB- GE bs 


Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 


LY; 


Long-Bell Douglas Fir lumber and tim- 
bers are straight and free from crooks 
or kinks. 


Straight dimension makes straight walls 
and level floors. Long-Bell Douglas Fir 
dimension stays straight. 


Long-Bell kiln drying is scientifically 
controlled, which assures properly cured 
lumber. 


Use Long-Bell trademarked Douglas 
Fir! 
Cup 


California 
White Pine 


California White Pine has many impor- 
tant uses in construction. It is easily 
worked and has pleasing grain effects. 
Long-Bell California White Pine lumber, 
and Long-Bell California White Pine 
sash and doors, are used in the finest 
construction — appealing to many buyers 
because of durability, utility and econ- 
omy. Ask for Long-Bell trade-marked 
California White Pine. 


Cue 


To Shippers 


Use boxes and containers of wood. They 
pledge the most satisfactory, dependable 
service. They reach destinations safely! 


CHR 


Long-Bell Oak Flooring 


“Economical to lay and finish” —that is 
the comment of many a builder on his 
experience with Long-Bell trade-marked 
oak flooring. Excellence of manufacture 
gives this important value to Long-Bell 
oak flooring, which also is approved 
widely for its durability and beauty. Ask 
your retail lumber dealer. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. Long Bldg. Lumbermen Since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 
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TROQUOIS 


SS ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR | 
ALEXONDER. og co eas Everything complete in a hand- 


some, cork-insulated cabinet—ready | 


Sirs: Please send me booklet describing the new 


Iroquois Electric Refrigerator. 
Name 


Street 


AY Sa 
(Res 


Refrigeration in your present ice 
box at a very moderate cost. Cool- 
ing unit is placed in the ice compart- 
ment and the compressor in the 
basement or other out-of-the-way 
place. Two small copper tubes con- 
nect them. Made for any size re- 
frigerator. Automatic—practically 
noiseless—trouble-free. Costs you 
no more, perhaps even less, to oper- 
ate than you now pay for just ice. 


| F You can have Iroquois Electric 


Imagine a place where meat never spoils— 
where milk stays sweet and wholesome for 
weeks—where fruits and vegetables remain 
sound and delicious for months—where the 
temperature, day-in and day-out, is like the 
crisp, dry cold of a frosty night! 

Imagine such a place in your own 
kitchen! You can now have it with Iroquois 
Electric Refrigeration . . . in your present 
ice box or in a handsome new cabinet... 
at a cost no greater—perhaps even less— 
than you now pay for just ice alone. 

The Iroquois Electric Refrigerator repre- 
sents an advance in electric refrigeration as 
striking as the powerful, smooth-running 
motor car of 1926 is over the chugging two- 
cylinder motor car of 1900. 


It is not only automatic, but practically 


inside with steel—finished inside and 
out with white enamel. 


to plug into a lamp or wall socket, 
Cabinet is built of hardwood—lined | 


Dimen- | 


sions: 59/4” high, 261" wide, 224," 
deep. Food compartment measures | 


2114" wide, 17%” deep and 32! 


high—ample for the average family. 
Has two trays for making cubes of 
ice. See your local distributor, or 
write us for details and prices, 


IROGUOIS 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 


noiseless. It requires less current — therefore 
costs less tooperate. It employs a refrigerant 
that is practically odorless, inoffensive, non- 
poisonous, and will not corrode metal parts. 


Its construction is simplified, rugged and 
trouble-proof. 


The service of your Iroquois does not stop — 


at food preservation. It freezes your own 
drinking water into pure, crystal-clear ice 
cubes for table use. It freezes sherbets, 
custards, salads and other dainties. It elimi- 
nates the bother and uncertainty of ice de- 
livery, the nuisance of drip pans, and the 
cleaning of wet, clammy ice chests. 

You’re almost certain to have electric 
refrigeration in your home soon. Before 
making a choice, you owe it to yourself 
to see the new Iroquois. We have a book- 
let that tells you all about it. Ask for a copy. 


IROQUOIS ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION COMPANY, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Subsidiary of The Barber Asphalt Company 


DISTRIBUTORS: The Elec 
rapidly. Ina few years it wi 
the country. To distribut 
tributor arrangement fors 


tric Refrigerator Industry is growing 
Il prove one of the major industries of 
ors who can qualify, an exclusive dis- 
elling Iroquois should prove profitable. 


Now is the time. Write us for Acacia details. 


This is the Krinkly Bottle. 
Ie identifies the genuine. 


Here's all the freshness of a cool May morn- 
ing—sparkling in a golden drink! 


First, healthful carbonated water—next, the 
juice of luscious oranges—next, the delicate 
flavor of their peel. Added to this, the zest- 
ful tang of the fruit acid found in oranges, 
lemons and limes—a pure food color, such 
as you use in your cakes and candies— pure 
cane sugar. A magic recipe! 


Ask for Orange-Crush by name—and see 
that it’s served you in a Krinkly Bottle. 
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The greatest factor in the jn- 
creased sales of Hood Tires is the 
experience car owners have with 
them. 


There is no such thing as dissat- 
isfaction with the performance of 
Hood Tires driven properly even 
under the severest road conditions. 


Look for the Hood Arrow 


There is no territory which has 
not responded with increased sales 
and no dealers but who have an 
added respect for the superior 
quality they offer in Hood Tires, 


Made By Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed By Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities. 
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The Life of a Tire Dealer 
Is Measured by Mileage 
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OR beauty of design and per- chosen by Packard as original 
fection of workmanship, equipment. It is a recognition of 
Packard has long been ac- qualities for which Packard itself is 


corded a position of leadership famous. 
among fine cars. In harmony with the Packard 


Significant, therefore, is this &s ideal are the Seiberling All 
announcement that Seiber- Tread Tires with which 


ling All-Treads have been Packard is shod. 
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SEIBERLING 
ALL:TREADS 


You can have Wheeling Oven 
Pans, too, of heavy bright tin 
especially made for baking bread, 


many other purposes. Ask your 


Copyrighted 1926—Wheeling Corrugating Company 


SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME, FARM, 
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This is Wheeling Oven No. 51 W, with 

white vitreous enamel panels, double 

strength glass and accurate thermometer. 

Suggest to your dealer that he show you 

this number, look for the name Wheeling 
stamped on Oven. 


Wheeling 
15 Points 
of 
Superiority 
ee Houseman 
Institute. 


2—Asbestos linin; on sid 
and top confines eat, pr 
venting loss by radiation. 
3—One piece body eli 
nates ten seams—provid, 
strength and durability. 
Prevents heat losses. 


4—Entire oven extra heavy; 
uniform color, rolled ste 
sheets. 


5—Strength, durability an 
andsome appearance prc 
vided by paneled roll tor 


back and sides. 


6—Easier to clean—sup 
Porting door wires con 
cealed when closed. 
7—Correct heat circulatio; 
Provided by Properly place. 
vents. 

8—Two removable racks 0 
electrically welded Wire 
easily pulled forward to re 
move baking without tilt. 
ing. 

9—Heat evenly distributed 
by double asbestos lined de. 
flector plate. 


10—Larger size, wider door 
—room for full size double 
roaster. 


11—Heat confined by tight 
fitting steel top lining and 
crimped back lining. 

12— Adjustable peep holes 
and air mixers assure cor- 
rect heat circulation, per- 
mitting view of flame with- 
out opening oven. 
13—Alaska cold handled 
door keys and side handles 
14—Greater variety of | 
styles and sizes, meeting all 
requirements. 
15—Several styles with 
beautiful Blue or White 
Enameled door panels. 


For Good Cooking Use a Good Oven 


The Proof of a Good Oven is the Wheeling Mark 


Women, more and more, are realizing that the oven is a 


vital part of household equipment and are taking great 
care in its selection. 


The Wheeling Oven is a form of cooking insurance. It 
produces results which are sure, uniformly good and 
obtained with greater convenience and economy. For roast- 
ing or baking it gets all of the good out of the heat. 


Quick to heat and slow to cool. Tests show two burner 


Wheeling Ovens can be heated over oil burners from 80° 
to 570° Fahrenheit in 6 minutes, and require 18 minutes 
to cool to 200° after flame is extinguished. 


You can identify Wheeling Ovens by the name Wheel- 


stamped on each. Your dealer also has Wheeling 
Oven Pans, 


label, such 
Ash Cans and Garbage Cans. 


Fry Pans and other products bearing the red 
as Wheeling Guaranteed Hand-Dipped Pails, 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY =: WHEELING, W. VA. 


NEW YORK 3 PHILADELPHIA 5 CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


cake and useful for 


dealer. 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Branches in the Following Cities: 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 3 CHATTANOOGA 


RICHMOND 


Wheeling Oil Cans—all sizes, 
convenient and safe containers, 
are sold by your dealer. The 
Wheeling Red Label is your pro- 
tection. Look for it when you buy. 
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The Secret of Long Wearing Chiffons 


The invisible ‘‘inner-foot’’ of Allen-A chiffons 
that saves the filmy fabric 


Lovely sheer chiffons. They all look alike in the stout lisle. It cushions the silk where slippers 

box. But what a difference there is in the wear! rub. It specially strengthens where the pull 

One pair may last for weeks, yes, even months. comes in dancing or walking. 

Another fairly goes to pieces in a few hours. You can dance all night in these Ask for Style 
‘There is a reason for this mysterious difference. chiffons with never a thought of 73, ji Q () 


- . - . OG Stat at a. »? 2 e 
It is in the feet. That’s the point to watch in runs of peek-a-boos.’’ In every- 
day service, too, they exceed ex- 


Fe ace a crcetione “That x why 0, oiany iad ait cif 
y Allen-A chiffons are as light and filmy in weave women now ask for Allen-A chif- silk above the knee. 
for men, women and children as you want them. Feet are silk—outside. But fons by name. If you would like to i 
Underwear inside the soles, heels and toes there is an imvis- try them, too, just write us for the 5] 75 
ible ‘‘inner-foot.’’ It is made of a specially fine name of your local dealer. per pair 
Spring needle knit and athletic Also an all-silk chiffon 
type—for men and boys only THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenoswa, WISCONSIN Style No. 3785 at $2.00 
© 1926, A-A Co. (Prices slightly higher 


west of the Rockies.) 
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Fresh Fruit 


| All its Health 


OREMOST among the fruit juice 
drinks is Welch’s. It is the pure juice 
of ripe Concord grapes fresh from the vine. 


All the clear fresh flavor of the fruit is 
. captured in each glass of delicious juice— 
all its glowing color and delicate fragrance. 


And more, besides. America’s greatest 

food authorities find that every glass of 

' Welch’s gives us the health-building qual- 
ities of fresh fruit. 


This delicious fruit juice makes a per- 
fect meal-time beverage, colorful and appe- 
tizing; and a most refreshing between- 
meals drink. Cool and inviting, whether 


S 
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- Building Values. . - 


you serve it frosty with chipped ice; 
blended with other fruit juices, or with 
ginger ale; or charged with sparkling 


water. 


In the leading hotels Welch’s Grape 
Juice is served every morning for the 
breakfast fruit juice. And the cool health- 
ful fruit juice combinations it makes are 
found at soda fountains everywhere. You 
may have Welch’s also from your grocer, 
druggist or confectioner. 


y y y 


Free Offer: Favorite recipes among these new 
fruit drinks are given in our booklet The Vital 
Place of Appetite in Diet. Let us send it to 
you—free. The Welch Grape Juice Co., 
Dept. P-27, Westfield, N. Y. Makers 
of Welch’s Grape Juice, Grape- 

lade, Preserves and other 
Quality products. Cana- 
dian plant, St. Catha- 
rines, Ontario. 
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The longest and coolest of drinks is Welch's 
Half fill tall glasses with Welch's, 
cracked ice and fill with Sparkling water. 


G, I . . . 

For languid summer days and nights serve this cool blend of 
Sruit juices: Tor pint of W elch’s add the juice of 3 lemons and 
1 orange, 1 cup of sugar and 2 pints of water. Serve very cold. 
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Sparkling. 
add to each a spoon of 
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cA favorite at country clubs is Welch’s 
with ginger ale. Fill tall glasses one- 
third to one-half with Welch's ; then fill 
with ginger ale. | 


) 


Fine Hotels everywhere serve 
WELcH’s Grape JuIce every 
day for the breakfast fruit juice. 
Among them: 
| HOTEL ADELPHIA 
Philadelphia 
THE PLAZA 
New York City 
THE ROOSEVELT | 
New York City 
HOTEL SHERMAN 
Chicago 
THE COPLEY-PLAZA 
Boston 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 
San Francisco 
THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
Philadelphia 
THE WILLARD 
Washington, D. C. 
HOTEL STATLER 
Buffalo 
HOTEL ADOLPHUS 
Dallas 
NEW NICOLLET HOTEL 
- Minneapolis 


VISTA DEL ARROYO 


Pasadena 


SH OOM TH 00000 Hi 
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Soda Fountains Everywhere 


serve Welch’s straight with cracked __ 
ice, or with sparkling water 
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O matter how small the move- 
ment, a watch has but one duty — 
one function to perform: to tell 
time on time throughout the 
years. There must be no compro- 
mise with accuracy. 


Aristocrat 
of “Beauty 


Autocrat 
of Time 


This has ever been the guiding 
spirit of those craftsmen who 
make each BULOVA Watch. 
Decades of conscientious effort 
have developed the BULOVA 4 
movement until today it is a mar- 
vel of mechanical perfection. That 
is why the smallest BULOVA 
Watch made to grace a lady’s 
wrist tells time as faithfully —as 
truthfully —as a BULOVA made 
for a gentleman’s pocket. 


Handsomely encased, exquisitely 
designed, BULOVA Watches vary 
in price from $25 to $2500. 
They are identical in depend- 
ability ! 


See eof al 


CONQUEROR 
14 kt. white gold filled, handsomely 
engraved and inlaid with black en- 
amel; 17 jewel, radium dial $50.00 
18 kt. solid white gold $85.00 


| BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 
4 Makers of fine watches 


i Fifth Avenue “ New York 


SETTLE PErErErryyTETye yy TIT 


SPARTAN 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel; radium é 4 : Ae} * < Rae ANE 
dial $25.00 o> 1K \ i 18 kt. solid white gold; exquisitely 
: ; hand carved; 6 diamonds and 12sap- 


phires, set in platinum; 17 jewel 


$125.00 


= i 


{ EMPRESS 
| 14 kt. solid white gold, hand carved; 
set with 2 diamonds and 4 sapphires; 


15 jewel $49.50 ( 


SENATOR 
14 kt. gold filled, handsomely en- 
graved;15 jewel; radium dial $35.00 
14 kt. solid gold; 17 jewel $75.00 


GERALDINE 
14 kt. white gold filled, handsomely 
engraved; 15 jewel $40.00 
14 kt. solid gold; 15 jewel $50.00 


PRINCINE 
14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $28.50 


Curved to fit the wrist 


14 kt. white or green gold filled, hand- 
somely engraved;i7jewe! sradium dial 


$50.00 
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The runstop at the knee, which is the 
same color as the stocking, protects 
against knee strain. 


The second runstop at the hem, 
always a red dotted line, positively 
identifies Rollins Improved Double 

Runstop Hosiery—stops all 
garter runs and is out of 

sight when worn with the 
shortest skirt. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY 


Cfor 
beauty’s sake . . 


and new wearing satisfaction—choose 
RollinsImproved Double Runstop Hosiery, 


It's new—just out—yet backed by the 
experience of more than a third of a cen 
tury in producing hosiery that wears. 


You'll experience a gratifying sense of 
security in this improved stocking. No 
garter runs can pass the dainty red dotted 
line at the hem—no run caused by the 
strain of stretching or bending can pass 
the invisible runstop at the knee. 


Of course, with these unmatched wearing 
features you may have your choice of 
the many delightfully varied shades of 
the season. 


There is a dealer near you featuring 
Rollins. Write us for his name. 


ROL ISTN SS Hi Sick ey MILLS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Factories: Des Moines and Boone, Iowa 


Chicago Office, 904 Medinah Building, 237 S. Wells St. 
Denver Office, 1751 Lawrence Street 
Export Department, 549 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
Cable Address: Willpotter—Chicago 


Rollins Hosiery for the g 
little ones is made with Hi 
equal care and regard 
to hard wear. Hose 
and half hose in plain 
and fancy weaves— 
colored cuffs, rein- 
forced toes and heels Tos ES | 


For Men,Women and Children 


© R.H.M. 1926 
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ROLLING 


IMPROVED DOUBIE 


RUNSTOR 
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| Lambert towns,’” but it is one of the most 


Cuicaco Says **1 WiLv’’ 
Ir Wut. Ir Doss! 


Chicago is only one of many «Pratt & 


outstanding because it is large. When 
you enter or leave the city through the 
new $60,000,000 Union Station, bear in 
mind that 2,000 gallons of P&L «*38”’ 
Preservative Varnish were used on the 
woodwork of this project. 

Should you seek a hotel, you are likely 
to have a hard time finding one on which 
Pratt & Lambert materials were wor used. 
For example, the magnificent new Palmer; 
the greatly enlarged Sherman; and the 
44 story new Morrison, the tallest build- 
ing in Chicago, and the tallest hotel in 
the world. : 

Stroll along beautiful Michigan Avenue 
and you will pass one magnificent new 
building after another, finished with Pratt 
& Lambert Varnish Products—the Bell 
Building; the London Guarantee and 
Accident Building; and that world-famed 
architectural achievement, the Chicago 
Tribune Tower, not to mention a host of 
other large but less prominent structures. 

Other prominent Chicago buildings on 
which P&L materials were used are the 
world’s first combined church and office 
building—the Chicago Temple; D. H. 
Burnham Building; Union League Club; 
Illinois Merchants Trust Building; and 
Chicago’s latest hospital—St. Luke’s. 

Automobile paint shops in Chicago— 
more than 150 of them—are applying 
that highly successful and quick automo- 
bile finish — Vitralite Automobile Enamel, 
which, strange as it may seem, lasts even 
longer than the «*permanent”’ and ‘‘ever- 
lasting’ motor car finishes you read about. 

Chicago still broadcasting from the 
McCormick Building: This building going 
into its seventeenth year without needing 
refinishing of the woodwork. <638” 
Preservative Varnish responsible for this 
splendid performance! 

The preference of Chicago for Pratt 
& Lambert Varnish Products is but a 
reflection of the same preference in other 
communities throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

There is a Pratt & Lambert dealer 
near you who can supply your varnish 
and enamel needs. He can tell you 

the right P&L finishing material to use 
for the purpose you have in mind. 


the varnish 
wontcrack 


OUSEHOLD accidents do not harm 

“61”? Floor Varnish. The occasional 

thump of a falling article may dent 

the wood but “61” won't crack. Made to 

withstand rough usage and even abuse; pound- 

ing heels, playing children, wind, snow and 

liquids, hot or cold, do not mar its rich luster. 
It is heelproof, marproof and waterproof. 

Most varnishes look well and most are water- 


proof but when you buy floor varnish, look for 


more than beauty and waterproofness. Get 
the varnish that is not only beautiful and water- 
proof but also durable; the varnish that is hard 
and yet elastic—‘“61" Floor Varnish. 

A “61” floor requires no care for years, except 
cleaning, when desired, with a damp cloth; or 


ou may crack your thumb, . 
but you ayont crack Ol Floor 


Painted by Stockton Mulford Copyright 1926, P&L 


Varnish! 


if you prefer, a real washing with soap and water. 

Consider the punishment “61” Floor Var- 
nish receives on floors and then realize what 
satisfaction it will give on furniture and wood- 
Linoleum and similar floor coverings 
can be brightened and their life indefinitely 
prolonged by an occasional coat of “61.” Sold 
‘n Clear Gloss, six woodstain colors and the 


popular Dull Finish. 


Senp.For FREE SAMPLE PANEL 
finished with ««61.’’ Try the <chammer test’” on the panel! 
Color Card and names of local dealers will be sent on request. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt ts Lambert Varnish Product 
fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, 
specified: by architects and sold by the better paint and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. 


work! 


Pratr & LaMBERT-ING), 83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. ¢<seve the surface oid 3 
J . 74 lv a uu S: faint: 4 
Canadian Address: 25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. bs 
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AVE you ever watched a master Carver at work? 

One who could take a block of mahogany, a steel 

knife, and produce the nude body of a wood nymph, 

a Cluster of wine-fat tapes, or the claw of a tigress? 
There are many such men in the craft shops of Berkey & Gay. 
Sculptors who work in wood, because they prefer this kindly 
and fragrant material to marble Or stone. Artists, who are 
proud to create useful objects that also are beautiful. 


Many of these men learned their craft under masters of the 
Old World, coming later to Berkey & Gay because here, almost 


alone on this continent, furniture making is still regarded as 
an art worthy of the finest talent. 


This point of view—and this outstanding array of talent in 
every department—accounts for the great and enduring beauty 


Berkey & G 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
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Look for this Shop Mark 
inset in every Berkey & Gay 
creation. It is your protection 
when buying and pride ever 
after. You will find it in the 
upper right hand corner of all 
cabinet pieces; on beds, back 
of headboards; and the un- 
der-side of tables and chairs. 


NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM: 


of Berkey & Gay furniture, and for Berkey & Gay’s acknowl- 
edged style leadership in furniture circles everywhere. 


United with vast production facilities—and a genius for an- 
ticipating modern needs and style trends—these factors have 
enabled Berkey & Gay to produce finer quality at lower cost 
than heretofore has been possible in furniture history, 


Too many people, aware that Berkey & Gay furniture is 


popular in homes of wealth, conclude that only people of 
wealth can afford it. 


Ask your dealer for this year’s prices! He will convince you 
that almost anyone of moderate means can now afford to fur- 


nish at least one room 4 year with Berkey & Gay pieces—a plan 


that people everywhere are now adopting on Berkey & Gay 
dealer terms. 


IIS W. 40TH STREET 


Se Neel ace et | 
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..- the first 
appearance of a 
Jreat new monthly 
Magazine %% 


And now 


appears a great national publication, 
the new American Legion Monthly — 
a magazine born of America’s youth 
—clean, courageous and inspiring — 
in its every aspect truly American. 


Consider that it is sponsored by a 
great organization of truly patriotic 
Americans and that it is edited to the 
type of manhood who fought for 
America, and you will realize that here 
is America’s own magazine. 


A New Serial by Arthur Somers Roche 
| Rupert Hughes - Grantland Rice - Frederick Palmer 
' WwWaAtterbury - William Allen White - Dwight EDavis 


Its contents are from the pens of 
foremost American writers. Its art, 
embellishments and illustrations are 
from the pens and brushes of some 


of the greatest living American artists. 


To get acquainted with this great new magazine heart without also touching the soul of every Hf your news dealer can not supply you with a copy of the 
American Legion Monthly mail this coupon with 25c for a 


—the American Legion Monthly—isto renew yout genuinely patriotic American. copy of the July issue, or $1.50,for an entire year's subsription 
acquaintance with the fundamental principles on And sO, to-morrow morning, this great new in the United States; $2.00 in Canada; $2.50 in other countries. 
. . e . . . i= 

| which our nation was founded. It is to get 4 publication will be placed on the newsstands. 
rebirth of faith in the future of America. It is . 


oD eon pore nope Ee of a magazine that strikes a refreshingly new note, 

memes matter —conspicue. because ofits 4 magazine which combines good reading with 
_ fearless cleanliness—and exhilarating because — good Americanism, ask your news dealer for a 
. of its inherent strength. copy of the American Legion Monthly. 


| Though the true mission of the magazine isto It is our firm conviction that there will be more 
reach the heart of the Legionnaire, it is easily serenity in America when there are more readers 
| understood that you can not reach this man’s _ of this type of magazine. 


\ 


Tue AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Enclosed find sine for______ issues of the new 


American Legion Monthly. ($2.00 in Canada; $2.50 in 
other countries.) 


Name 
Address Bs PS 
City State 


If you are interested in getting acquainted with 
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Yes, only One Dollar for | : 
quality in underwear — « 


Step up to the counter of 
your underwear dealer and 


call for “Dollar Topkis”. 


you go and whatever you do. 


See the well-turned seams, : 
the careful stitching, pearl 
Look at the quality garment buttons, strong buttonholes; 
the dealer hands you. Com. the reinforcements wherever 
pare Topkis with any union _ strain comes. 


suit you have ever worn. Then you will know why 


| 
A discovery! For Topkis at  Topkis is the world’s great- 
a dollar has the fine, du- est underwear value. 


table fabrics —both plain and Everywhere, men have made 


fancy—you expect only in this same discovery. That | 
high-priced underwear. is why millions are 
| 
Men’s Athletic j i 
; n's A wearing this comfort- 

Open it, and see the Union Suits, $1.00; Bot 
eis 75c each Boys Ux. | able and serviceable | 
generous cut—the Ig, ion, Girls’ Bloomer union suit | 

roomy Topkis fit that | Union and Chit- : 


dren’s Waist Union 


Suits, 75c. In Can- ° 
means comfort and | 3itx7s,,!8 Co It will pay you to ask 
: i Suits, $1.50. a Fine 
satisfaction wherever for “Dollar Topkis”, 


Co 


()Torxis Brotuers Company, Wil 
\ Ki General Sales Offices: 93 Worth St., 
\ 


y } 
WJ 1} | Topkis Flatlock Seam. 
iN ley / Nine threads, instead of Write for free 
} \ | |, One, sew the materials ‘ illustrated booklet 
| “= together at the waist- 
| line, making a seam 


mington, Delaware 
at Broadway, New York 


that is the strongest 
part of the garment. 


— 
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lay-days are here 


increase UYour Joys on 
the water with a Johnson 


AVE-LAPPED shores are urging. Play- can afford a Johnson. It is a marvel of 
days are here . . . days to be, spent boat motor simplicity; sturdy . . . compact 
Tbe tae in the open, away from the rumble and ... powerful, the lightest weight portable 


Twi 
Weight 35 Ibs. 2} : ies 
Hp ideal 28 strain of cities. boat motor made. 


tager and tourist/ 


ee On lake or river, there is no greater joythan Easy to start, exceedingly simple to steer 
the joy of water-motoring with aJohnson. It and control; anyone can operate it. 
answers the call of distant shores ... takes So this summer go water-motoring . . . gO 
you there and brings you back with a_ with the motor that has speed and power, 
freedom and certainty that are satisfying. that is simplest to maneuver, that is easiest 
You who love the waters will enjoy... and to carry and handle. Go with a Johnson. 


Ask any Johnson dealer to let you take one for trial. If you do not 
know of the dealer nearest you—write us. Sold on payments if desired. 


Johnson Motor Company, 114 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 


Jobnson Light Single (in 
oval). Weight 26 lbs. 
14% H.P. An ideal , 
motor for fisher . 


man. I 


Price $115. A 


| ‘ Eastern Distributor and Export : Canadian Distributor : (a) 
| he New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. Peterborough Canoe Co., & a 
4 West 61st St., New York, N. NG Peterborough, Ontario KY? 


7 Johnson BigTwin—Weight | 
85 lbs. 6 H. P. Speed 12 : a 
to 16 m. p. h. For speed jf : is , - 

boat, auxiliary and com- , me 2 
mercial use. Price $195.’ : : pa 


In the Wake 
of the Johnson 


LY 


Any rowboat becomes ‘your 
motor boat with a Johnson 
clamped at the stern. 


NE 


The most notable outboard 
motor racing trophy of the 
South ... the Col. E. H. R. 
Green cup . . . was won by a 
Johnson Light Twin, at the 
annual Biscayne Bay Regatta, 
held at Miami Beach, on 
March 20, 1926. 


LY 


Your Johnson Motor can be 
protected against loss by fire 
or theft under the new Johnson 
Guarantee Policy Plan. Ask 
your dealer. 


LY 
Exclusive Johnson features 
are . . . Full Pivot Steering, 


giving any—every direction, 
with full power or any part of 
that power in the direction 
you are going . . . The Shock 
‘Absorber Drive safeguarding 
the motor mechanism, when 
accidentally striking under- 
water obstructions such as 
logs, snags, etc. 

ONS) 


Interested in boat or canoe, trips? 
Mail the coupon for our “Guide 
to Waterway Travels” charting 
over 40 such trips through United 
States and Canadian waterways. 


JOHNSON ; : 
j Ba MOTOR CO. " \ 
. ‘ 114 Sample Street, 
; South Bend, Indiana 
f I’m interested in water trips. Send “* 
free your “Guide to Waterway Travels.” 


Outboard. Me ovors ——— 


y/ Ht c pe os ita City State 
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M5—2 Metal 
Cabinet, Duco 


By World Famous 
; Authorities 


A Line of Quality Metal Cabinets 
Another Outstanding Advantage 


The same mature refrigeration experience 
hy responsible for the notable mechanical 
leadership of the Absopure Frigerator is ex- It is in all ways worthy of the brilliant 
Ponte a et ia Tae Absopure Frigerator unit which has won 
Ab see y such sensational acceptance everywhere. 
tyladagllg ioe The Absopure Frigerator household ma- 
In every detail is apparent the quality and chine SS designed and manufactured oe 
refrigerating efficiency that are the ont fine, reliable utility, to Provide positive and 
standing distinction of the Absopure Frig- abundant refrigeration. 
erator. With striking price advantage, it 


The same also 
in larger size 
» at slightly ex- 
; . tra cost. 


beautiful Duco lacquer finish—and all these 
advancements at no added cost. 


In materials, workmanship, and quality, it 
sets an altogether new standard in metal is not surpassed by the costliest machines 


cabinet construction. Its value and extra built. It is economical to buy, maintain and 


quality are instantly obvious. Scientific operate. And because of the manufacturing wg _bsopure Frigerator De Luxe line in- 
design, fine materials and workmanship, 


£ a cludes the finest cabinet work that can be 

economy of its design and the volume built, at Porcelain lined, cork insulated, 

: : : : f eisai c A 

. cork board insulation, heavily nickeled methods of Production, it holds outstand- om 6 to 16 cubic foe eee ups in capacities 


from 6 to 16 cubic feet. Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
brass fixtures, rounded corners and edges, 


ing price advantage in every comparison. 


Some Valuable Dealer Franchises Are Open—Write or Wire 


GENERAL NECESSITIES CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


$4 5% To Fit Your 
| Present Ice Box 
Price f. 0. b. Detroit x = 
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In the mouth are tiny glands, three on each side 


They should be working day and night to keep the teeth and 
gums safe and sound—the whole mouth sweet. It is important 
to keep them always functioning actively. (The numerals in the 
photograph to the left show where the mouth glands are located.) 


Put a bit of orange in the mouth 


Instantly the mouth glands bathe the teeth 
with a fluid just right to protect them from 
the acid fruit. 

Chewapiece ofmeat.Theglands produce 
a different fluid. Bread. And still another 
fluid comes to save the teeth and gums. 

If the mouth glands falter, decay begins. 
The gums start to soften and bleed. The 
mouth loses its healthy sweetness. 


But they slow up—age! 


Even before our teens the 
mouth glands begin to slow 
up—age, for lack of exercise. 
For the soft foods we live on 
do not exercise them. It is 
chewing that makes the glands 
work. They are 20 times more 
active when we chew. Yet our 
diet of today is so soft, so easily 
swallowed that chewing has 


How proud and confident you feel all through the day! 


No matter how close to other people you speak and laugh, you know 
that your mouth is fresh and sweet as a child’s, if you use Pebeco. “I 
use Pebeco,” says a popular tennis player. “J like the clean, refreshing 
after-feeling it leaves. It’s like setting-up exercises in the morning.” 


ou need never lose the 


become almost unnecessary. 
Long before they should, the 
lovely teeth and gums we are b) 


so proud to show begin to go! 


_...Having glorious teeth depends upon the action of six 
tiny glands in your mouth 


MPORTANT as is brushing the teeth, there youthful action to the glands of the mouth. 
is another vital step of even more im- 


portance in caring for them. Its pungent salty taste tells you 

: Begin using Pebeco today. Its very taste, pungent, 
Their health—the health and sweetness — sjightly salty, is proof that your mouth glands are 
of the entire mouth—depends on keeping getting the help they need. Its essential salt 
the mouth glands functioning as they should. cleanses in between the teeth where the tooth 


: 5 brush cannot go, under the tongue, even in the 
Eor they supply the fluids that prevent decay throat. It eons the whole mouth young and 


and stimulate the gums. healthy, lovely ... and fresh all through the day. 


i Made only by Pebeco, Inc. Sole Distributors—Lehn & Fink, 
It was not only Se polish the teeth, but Inc., U.S. A. and Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. In 


especially to keep these mouth glands active _ the blue tube, at all druggists. 
that the formula for Pebeco Tooth Paste A Division of Lehn & Fink Products Company 


was worked out. 
Free Offer ¢ Send coupon today for generous tube 


Pebeco contains an important salt 

; fe, found in our own bodies and essen- 

You taste the important salt in it tial to life itself—the most effective 

It is the important salt you taste in Pebeco that keeps force in bringing back their normal 
the mouth glands active and insures the health and 

cleanliness of teeth, gums, ee eee ci fy Name yee ecuecenters eoeensuneyr ine 


aes 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. L-50, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. 

PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


PEBECO keeps the Mouth Glands young+ ++ 0 Le 
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Can You get along 
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without 
an Atlanta 


—the time has come to find out! 


N dollars and cents—in cases of merchan- 

dise—do you know how much business 
iS passing you by because you have no 
branch in Atlanta? 


Can your business afford not to know— . 


and know definitely? 


Your competitors are here, serving Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing market from its logical 
manufacturing and distributing point. Over- 
night to a huge portion of this market, their 
merchandise carries no burdensome freight 
charges. They can render better service, 
make quicker deliveries, and as a result—it 
is not unusual for Atlanta branches to ex- 
ceed their quotas by 50%, 75% or even 
100%. In some instances they lead the en- 
tire country in volume of business. 


Are you getting your share of Southern 
business? Are you sure? 


Cfacts that are vital to business 


The time has come when Industry in Amer- 
ica can no longer serve the entire country 
from any one point, however centrally lo- 
cated. Leading business men are getting 
the facts about Atlanta. They know that 
the country’s greatest development is now 


TLAN 


Industrial Headquarters Of the South.— 


Gi = L aay 2st 

7 A market of 12.000,00 

p | reached overnight * 
aes 


\ 


~~ -can you compete 
in America’s fastest 
growing market with 

istance-burdened 
merchandise? 


‘Distribution City 


Have you analyzed the advantages of Atlanta’s loca- 


tion, which, with fifteen main railroad lines, makes 
possthle over-night deliveries, in every direction to 
America’s fastest growing markets? Have you learned 
of the production economies which Atlanta affords? 


taking place in the South, and they are 
preparing to take full advantage of the rich 
opportunities offered. 


Why was the largest textile deal in his- 
tory recently completed in the Atlanta 
Industrial Area?—a transaction involving 
£100,000,000 and assuring to Georgia over 
50% of the world’s production of tire fab- 


§ WEG 
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k 
comparison have selected Atlanta as 
beoblce Headquarters. Send for this free 


ric. Why have more than six hundred 
nationally-known concerns, in all branches 


of industry, selected Atlanta as Southern 
headquarters? 


cAll the fundamentals are here 


Point by point, Atlanta location satisfies 
your fundamental requirements, What fac- 
tors govern: A Market? Atlanta is the key 
to America’s fastest growing market. Trans-_ 
portation? 15 railroad lines radiate from 
Atlanta. Labor? Raw Materials? Power? 
Taxes? Sites and building costs? Climate? 
Atlanta can point to indisputably vital indus- 
trial advantages in each of these essentials. 


(an you afford nor to know? 


In the face of modern competitive condi- 
tions, under the modern system of hand- 
to-mouth merchandising, can you—in all 
fairness to yourself and to your stock- 


holders—fail to get the full facts about the 
Atlanta Industrial Area ? 


Atlanta is ready to lay her cards on your 
table. The Industrial Bureau is prepared to 
get the facts for you in complete, concise 
and thoroughly authenticated form. 7 4 
special confidential survey, covering the 
situation entirely from the viewpoint of 
your business, will be made without charge 
or obligation. 

Are you ready for the full truth? 


Write the 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
137 Chamber of Commerce 


Cfind out why over 600 nationally 


nown concerns after careful survey and 


booklet and profit by their experiences, 


a 
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Never were bathing suits more becoming! 


This summer no one need sacrifice one 
jot of personal taste in choosing bathing 
apparel. The beaches and the bays—the 
lakes and the pools—will be gay as a cos- 
tume ball! If you treasure some venerable 
but sombre suit, don’t expect to “make 
it do” again. 

Go to the store in your city displaying 


Ocean Bathing Suits. Color and refresh- 
ing touches are the keynote of many of 
the newest suits. Not ordinary colors— 
but soft, light tones—Bamboo, Pencil 


. . 


Blues, Castilian Reds, Epinard Greens. In 


jacquard designs, in bold stripes, in prints, 


in embroidered wools, in trimmings. 
Even the men—those erstwhile devotees 


Right—This worsted jersey suit 
has broad striped shirt with solid 
color skirt. and trunks; wide 
white belt. 


Left—A worsted jersey suit of 
solid color, with contrasting jers.y 
collar and belt. It buttons down 
the front. 


Center—A skirtless worsted jersey 
suit for children, with contrasting 
top, and trunks with side stripe. 
White canvas belt. 

An elastic vib knit worsted suit 
of athletic cut. Trunks are solid 
color—top and skirt candy 
striped. 


Right—A piquant, flowered silk 
bellied slip-over, wilh simple lines, 
but very smart. 


ming Team. 


_Jorelll the Family 


for men and for women. 
by the last American Women’s Olympic Swim- 


Center—A worsted jersey swit with 
godets and trimmings of striped 
jersey. 


Left—He wears a ome piece 
worsted elastic rib knit suit with 
deep cut arm holes and narrow 
shoulder straps. 


And then there is the OCEAN Champion—an 


athletic cut suit designed by swimming experts 


This suit was selected 


AT LEADING STORES EVERY WHERE 


AN Bathin oe 


Suits 


The Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Bathing Suits in the World 


of sundry blues and blacks—will look a bit 
more worldly, and no less manly in smart 
stripes and: regimental color schemes. 
Ocean designers have made for you the 
kind of things approved by Deauville, 
Biarritz, Florida—and worn on every 
strand where authentic bathing fashions 
first see sun and sand. 


“The Crawl,” a book of instruc- 
VEE tion on this famous stroke, writ- 
i ten for us by L. De B. Handley. 
Just fill out and mail to 
THE OCEAN BATHING SUIT COs 
116 West 23rd St., New York. 

Please send me “The Crawl”’ and catalog of 

Ocean styles for men O women QO. 


Name 
Address 
I buy my suits at 


Federal Metropolitan Fender 
Guards match the full Met- 
ropolitan front bumper with 
tugged, cushioned protection 
for the rear. 
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The aristocratic Federal Metropolitan 
Bumper has gained tremendous popu- 
larity because ofitsunparalleled beauty, 
its rugged strength, and the marvelous 
way it harmonizes with and accentuates 
the lines of finer motor cars. 


Be sure you get a copy of the 
1926 Bumper Style Book— 
“Choosing the Bumper.” 


LS ~so that you can have one 


to exactly match the beauty of your car 


T'S NOT easy to Say just why a certain style cf 

bumper looks well on one model of car and out 
of place on another, yet— you've noticed it yourself 
—some do look “tacked on.” 

Such a prominent accessory really must conform 
to the style of the car: good taste demands it. And 
bumpers that harmonize, that carry through the lines 
of beauty in a fine car, form a real touch of added 
refinement— 

Choose a model that neither shouts for attention 
nor begs apologetically to be excused—find the 
bumpers that are gracefully part of your car. It pays 
tremendously in personal satisfaction, 


There’s a bumper “tailor made” for your car in the 
FEDERAL BUMPERS, Meeting every strength test re 


designed and constructed from the finest materials to gi 
case to fit the particular car, hold the bumpers rigid an 


Jobbing Division: 360 NortH 


quirement of the Underwriters’ La 


ve maximum protection. Special bracket 
d true for unfailing protection and neat 


EBSD Ihe Rag |: PR ELS 5: EAD eecmeanen TL C 


MicuHicgan AVENUE, Cuicaco, Iturnors + 


FEDERAL line—the most complete bumper line in 
the world. Twenty-five models, each attractive ina 
different way, and gtouped together for your con- 
venience in this line, eliminate the time and trouble 
of shopping around. Your car dealer or garage will 
be glad to assist you in selecting the Federal Bump- 
ers that accentuate the beauty of your car. Prices 
range from $13.50 to $28. 

And we've a real bumper style book—‘*Choos- 
ing the Bumper”—that will help you “fit” the 
bumper to your model of car. It clearly illustrates 
the points you should watch for in making a selec- 


tion. Ask your automobile dealer or garage for a copy 
or write us. 


boratories, are carefully 
s,‘tailored” in each 
ness of appearance. 


OMPANY 


Factory: Milwaukee, Wis. 


The body lines of certain cars 
seem to demand a smooth, 
strong, fearless appearance 
in the bumper which a Fed- 
eral Round Bar model so per- 
fectly achieves, 


IN PLEASURE BOATS 


Costs Just a 


s 


| Few Cents 
a Week 


< After installation just a few cents 

a week are required to provide 

Y running water year in and year 

out, giving greater returns in com- 

fort, service and health than any 
other domestic utility. 


#* Running water will take much of 
«Ss the drudgery out of the homely 
WaW but necessary tasks of dish wash- 
ing, house cleaning and the family 
laundry. 


a 


ea [t will bring fresh drinking water 
/ , into the house and provide water 
i \W) for the thrice daily cooking. 


invaluable aid in sudden sickness 
and a great convenience for bath- 
ing, shaving, laundry and other 
personal and household necessities. 


< It makes possible running hot 
water at the turn of a faucet—an 


|| ##” It is a big help in improving home 
surroundings; flowers and vege- 
tables thrive best only with plenty 
of water during dry spells. 


e#It makes possible convenient, 

modern, sanitary features and 
eliminates the disease breeding 
outside toilet. 

It increases property value many 

times its cost and lowers fire 

) hazard. 


s<#2 It promotes health by making a 


Gey high standard of cleanliness prac- 
Y tical with little effort. 


It keeps the children satisfied with 
home life by making their home 
) 4 modern one to which they are 
proud to invite their friends. 


1 i: ae Wherever people live beyond the 
my) reach of city water service, they 
NY can enjoy all its advantages by 
installing an automatic water 

} pressure system. 


* * * 


eeu DAYTON Water Systems are 
made in sizes and types to fit 

Y every condition of service prac- 
tically and economically —subur- 

ban homes, small and large farms 

and ranches with any source of 


supply—either shallow or deep 
i wells, cisterns, springs, etc. 


Use the coupon for further 
information 


HIGHWAY FILLING STATIONS 


’ 


SMALL SUBURBAN 
AND COUNTRY HOMES 


3 


No Other Investment Can 
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GALLONS. 
PER HOUR 


Offer As Much for So Little 


The ‘‘Cub”’ is suitable for year 
around service in small subur- 
ban and country homes. Its 
low cost, too, permits its use 
in summer cottages and pleas- 
ure boats. Likewise, subur- 
ban realty developments and 
colonies of industrial workers 
have found in it the answer to 
their water supply problems. 
Tourist camps and highway 
filling stations increase their 
patronage by offering modern 
sanitary conveniences to pass- 
ing motorists—a permanent 
business investment at low 
cost. 

Opening a faucet anywhere au- 
tomatically starts the pump 
which delivers a full faucet 


stream of FRESH water. Clos- 
ing the faucet, stops it. Be- 
cause of its compactness, the 
“CUB” is easily installed and 
comes completely equipped 
for immediate use, operating 
from any electric current— 
central station or individual 
light plant. Requires no atten- 
tion—completely automatic 
and self-oiling. 


With the ‘‘CUB”’ goes a written 
guarantee—the same as that 
which covers our much larger 
systems with capacities up to 
1,000 gallons per hour. The 
coupon below will bring full 
details about the ‘“‘CUB” and 
its advantages. 


THE DAYTON PUMP & MANUFACTURING CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Makers of Rapidayton Gasoline Measuring Pum 


CA Bear 


AUTOMATIC 


booklet, Dependable Water a i 

Service, will be mailed free the “Cub. 

and without obligation. 

Just use the coupon. Name. . «=... 
Address. . 


Fhis Book Gree—~ 


Your copy of an attractive 


ps, Underground Storage Tanks—also *Hot-Dip™ Galvanizing 


City. 


WATER SYSTEM 


The Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen—At no cost to me 
“Dependable Water Service, 


SUMMER CAMPS 
AND COTTAGES 


Easily Portable—The “Cub” 
weighs but 115 Ibs. crated 
for shipping, and stands 220" 
high, 10’ wide and 20” long. 
Actual capacity 200 gallons 
per hour. Maximum suc- 


tion lift (vertical) 22 feet. 


kindly mail me your book, 
and more information about 
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Proof of this statement is found in ‘the following fact: 
24.97% more Reo cars were in registered use in the 
United States on December By ke 1925 — according to fig- 
ures compiled and furnished by R. L. Polk & Co.—than 
have been built in the past eight years; according to 
the same figures, no other make of car shows so high a 
percentage. Reo dealers everywhere will gladly furnish 
detailed information on request. 


Reo Motor Car Company 


Lansing, | Michigan 


‘| 
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Now—Which Way? 


es 


A handsome, reliable 
instrument. An added 
refinement to any car. 


No worry or arguments 
about directions with 
this Auto Compass to 
point the way. 


Let the 
Auto -Compass 
be your guide 


: Sepals actual size. 
Answers the Question— 


“Which Way is Right?” 


An accurate compass for your automobile — one that 

is not affected by the steel or electricity in the car— 

can now be had for a reasonable price — the Noisom 
Patent Auto Compass. 


departments of many States and to the 


VERY motorist knows the feeling 
field cars of local auto clubs. 


of being lost. Out in the open 


Direct Readings 

The ordinary hand compass only 
points North, but the Noisom Patent 
Auto Compass gives you your actual 
direction at a glance. When the 
white-tipped needle points to N on 
the dial, you are headed North— 
when it points to SW, you are going 
South West, etc. 


Easily Installed 

Any one can attach it by two 
screws to top bow or roof beam of 
any car, open or closed models. So 
installed, it holds its accuracy, re 
gardless of bumps or jolts or the mag- 
netic influences within the car. A 
small reflector, convenient for reading 
on the dashboard, is furnished if you 
wish—$2.00 extra. 


The Dash Reflector, 
while not a necessity, 
is an appreciated con- 
venience—$2.00 extra. 


country you come to an un- 
marked fork in the road. On your 
small scale map you cannot surely iden- 
tify it. Trusting to luck, you go on. 
Five miles pass. You have an uneasy 
feeling that the road has curved, that 
you are headed away from your desti- 
nation. Miles from anywhere, perhaps 
with low gas supply, what would you 
then give for an accurate compass? 

Only the Noisom Patent Auto Com- 
pass tells instantly the direction in 
which your car is headed. 

For four years drivers in every State 
in the Union have given the Noisom 
Patent Auto Compass a thorough test. 
Since 1922 it has been standard equip- 
ment on the scout cars of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association. From 
them its use spread to the highway 


Noisom Patent 


UTO- 


Lo oe ee =, SS ern: aoe ee? te Le 


If not on 
sale in your 
locality, use 


eoecos | Gentlemen: 


$2.00 extra) to 


To the Automotive Trade 


If you are not now selling the Noisom Patent Auto Compass, 
inquire of your wholesaler or wire us direct for terms. We | 


can make immediate shipment. 


Enclosed is $3.00. Please send one Noisom Patent Auto C 


itive: ce. See taede a es 


Then the tourists discovered it. 
Though it then sold at five times its 
present price, they sent their orders by 
mail, and wrote again to express the 
complete satisfaction it gave them. 

Modern production methods have 
now brought the price of the Noisom 
Patent Auto Compass to $3.00, within 
the reach of every motorist. Accuracy 
is guaranteed. 

Get one for your car today. Enjoy 
your summer driving more for the con- 
fidence it gives. On your vacation tour 
there is not a day you should be with- 
out it. 

Buy it at any reliable auto dealer’s or 
accessories store. If not yet on sale in 
your locality, mail the coupon. Address 
Noisom Patent Auto Compass, Inc., 


991-997 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Noisom Patent Auto Compass, Inc., 991-997 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Canadian Price, $4.00) 


ompass (with reflector— 
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We Have 
Already 
Heard From 


20,00 


Farm 
Women 


We are finding out how many of them have 
electric lights, running water, automobiles, 
radio sets, pianos, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, screens and other modern house- 
hold conveniences. 


We are assembling the most complete cross- 

section of the American farm home that has 

ever been made. Mrs. John D. Sherman, presi- 

dent of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, writes about it in the July issue of The 
Country Gentleman. 


OTHER FEATURES IN THE JULY 
ISSUE NOW ON SALE INCLUDE 


Has Prohibition Paid? ... . By E. V. Wilcox 


Where Agriculture’s Money Goes 
By J. Sidney Cates 


The Vigilantes are Coming . By Quintan Wood 
Allard the Hunger Fighter . . By Paul de Kruif 
Where Weather is Made 

By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


AND A FULL PAGE CARTOON BY “DING” 


EQUITY Gentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 
More than 1,200,000 a month 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 


Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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hes: 
nearest thing to 


the suit they wore 
hole. . 


in the old 
swimming 


the ; 
palding 
SWIMMING Suit- 


| Rie IDEAL suIT for swimming is 0 suit at all. 


Nothing to bind—nothing to sag and get soggy 


-—the suit they wore in the old swimming hole. 


Next to this—the Spalding Swimming Suit! 


You don’t: know you’re wearing it. But other 
folks do. That’s about the only difference. 
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Reasons for the freedom of the Spalding Swim- 
ming Suit? Péenty. 

The special Spalding Method of knitting has 
proved that it gives four inches more stretch. 


These extra four inches mean that your Spalding 
Swimming Suit will never be stretched to the 
limit. Consequently, no binding. 


It will never be stretched so far that the life is 
taken out of the worsted yarn. When the pressure 
is eased, zip—it’s back in the original shape, 
quicker than thought. No sagging. 

Even the stitching—around the neck and arm- 
holes, at the waist, and around the trunks—is 
done with worsted thread. Springy stitching that 
doesn’t bind—thread that doesn’t fade. 


Single thickness at the crotch. Plenty of strength, 
but no bulk. 

What we’re trying to tell you is that this Spalding 
Swimming Suit is just as comfortable fits you just 
as well—as your own skin. 

Bright colors that stay bright. A dash and snap 
in design as refreshing as salt spray. 


Fabric that feels warm and almost dry the 
minute you’re out of the water! 


These suits are for sale in almost every town— 
at the Spalding Store or at some other store where 


203 


you'll like to deal. The prices are mighty attractive. 
How well can you look in a swimming suit? 
You'll never know until you wear one of these new 
suits made by Spalding! 
Weve prepared A BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET 
-~Twenty-four pages illustrated with photographs, 
showing Spalding Swimming Suits for every member 
of the family. 
A copy is yours for the asking. Fill out the coupon 
and ‘mail it now. 


oR. ho MATL LH boc O.U PON 
A. G. Spatpine & Bros. 
105 Nassau Street, New York City 


Please send me the twenty-four-page booklet show- 
ing Spalding Swimming Suits for every member of the 
family. 


Name....... 
Street 


City... 
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Jobnston’s forTown & Country beau- 
tifully packaged, at one dollar the 
pound... Among others, the Choice 


: Ag CHOCOLATES for Town & Country ai tivo 2 feng Ci ee 


* 
q j bs . e . 


at $1.50 a pound—Chocolate Bazar 
and Treasure Box at $2 a pound. 


For glorious summer days with a carefree companion, riding or driving... whether you swim or only like to 


take Johnston’s for Town & Country. An enticing watch... you'll like Jobnston’s for Town & Country 


array of delightful summer candies to pass vacation ..+ AS a week-end gift, or with your thank-you note 
hours . . . Whether it’s tennts or golf, dancing or - + « Worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY - NEW YORK 


CHICAGO . MILWAUKEE . MINNEAPOLIS * OAKLAND 


| 
You will find a special agency for Johnston’s Chocolates in one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood | 


SALESROOMS: 
New Yorx, Cuicaco, San FRANCISCO 


TO-:THE:MAN:OF-ACTION 


Telephone your silverware dealer for an evenings 
| FREE inspection of the set of silverware he recommends 


DEAR SIR: 
May we make this suggestion: 


Please don’t theorize about 
your wife’s silverware needs. Her 
silverplate must live with her for 
a lifetime. The question is too 
big to be left to conjecture. 


She wants correctness and 
smartness in the pattern, last- 
ing beauty in the finish, and right 
balance and adequacy in the selec- 
tion of pieces. 


The beauty and design she can 


appraise with her eye. But will 
she know what is beneath it? 


Your silverware merchant 
knows. Make him your friendly 
counselor. He has lived with 
silverware for years. 


He knows the one make that 
has been the world’s standard in 
quality and character for over 
seven decades. 


Tell him to send over to you 
for an evening’s inspection, the 
set he personally sponsors as 
the best for your home — in 
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value, style, beauty and durability. 


Ask him to include a Tea Ser- 
vice and a selection of Dinner 
Ware, all in a pattern to match that 
of the knives, forks and spoons. 


This is the businessman’s way 
of settling the silverware ques- 
tion, quickly and decisively. We'll 
abide by your dealer’s selection. 

y v. 7 


MAY WE SEND YOU THAT FAMOUS BOOK 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense’’? 


Copy of this charming little brochure is yours for the 
asking... Ask for booklet T-90. International Silver 
Company, Dept. E., Meriden, Conn. 


Canapba: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


or Canapa, Limirep, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Everything that could be desired 


A suUMMER night in the full of the 
moon. The right partner. Music as 
mellow as moonlight itself. Mar- 
velous music, by a marvelous instru- 
ment—the new Orthophonic Victrola. 
Never have you heard music reproduced 
like that before. And in no other 
way can you hear it. 

Why is this? Because the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola is scientifically correct 
in principle and in design and is the 


The New 


Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


only reproducing instrument embody- 
ing the wonderful new discovery — 
“matched impedance”—which per- 
mits the smooth, uninterrupted flow of 
sound ... flawless reproduction. This 
new scientific principle is controlled 
exclusively by Victor. 

The Orthophonic Victrola is easy 
to operate. Record stops automati- 
cally. No springs to wind, when 
equipped with the new, perfected, 


concealed electric motor ($35 extra). 
Play it... ..and dance! « 


Unfailing entertainment for your- 
self and your friends is yours through 
the new Orthophonic Victrola and 
the new Victor Records. There’s a 
wide choice of models, from $300 


to as low as $85. Go to the Victor. 


dealer’s today and let your ears tell you 
there is nothing to compare with 
this anywhere! 


‘Victrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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